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PAUL  MORPHY, 

THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN  CIIK8S  CHAMPION. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  laying  beforo  our 
readers  the  accompanying  portrait  of  Paul  Mor- 
phy, the  young  American  chess  champion,  drawn 
exprossly  for  us  by  Homer  from  a  very  fine  pho- 
tograph taken  by  Mr.   S.  Masury,  during  Mr. 
Morphy's  recent  visit  to  Boston.     Our  readers 
may  rest  assured  that  no  pains  have  been  spared 
either  by  artist  or  engraver  to  render  this  portrait 
perfectly  accurate  and  reliable,  and  hence  it  must 
provo  acceptable,  not  only  to  lovers  of  the  noble 
game  of  chess,  but  to  all  Americans  who  love  to 
cherish  mementoes  of  such  of  their  countrymen 
who  have  done  our  republic  honor  at  home  and 
abroad.     Mr.  Morphy  well  deserves  all  that  is 
said  in  his  praise,  for  he  has  triumphed  in  the 
most  intellectual  of  games,  one  sanctioned  by 
the  countenance  of  men  of  commanding  posi- 
tion in  all  ages,  and  yet  wears  his  laurels  with 
commendable   modesty.      In  the   case  of    Mr. 
Morphy,  American  enthusiasm,  always  generous 
though     often     ill-regulated,    has 
prompted     some    demonstrations 
which  good  taste  might  not  sanc- 
tion, but  Mr.  Morphy  himself  has 
added  no  fuel  to  the  flame.     His 
speech   at   the   New    York  chess 
club,  on  the  occasion  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  most  magnificent 
chess-board  and  set  of  chess  men 
in  the  world,  was  a  model  of  sound 
sense,  good  taste,  kindly  and  mod- 
est feeling.     In  the  whirl  of  lion- 
izing to  which  he  has  been  sub- 
jected, he  has  preserved  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  won  esteem  by 
his  quiet  and  gentlemanly  bearing. 
Paul  Morphy,  the  winner  of  the 
first  prize  in  the  American  Chess 
Congress  of  1857,  and  the  recent 
victory  over   the    greatest    chess 
players  in   Europe,  was  born  in 
New  Orleans,  June  22,  1837,  and 
has  consequently  just  entered  on 
his  twenty-third  year.     In  appear- 
ance he  is   quite  as  youthful  as 
these  dates  show  him  to  be.     His 
father  was   born    in    Charleston, 
S-  C,  but  his  grandfather  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and,  by  the  ma- 
ternal side,  he  is  of  French  extrac- 
tion.    This  blending  of  nationali- 
ties renHers  him  a  fair  type  of  the  IHbcS 
energetic  and  many-sided  race  that 
now  holds  proud  possession  of  the 
best  part  of  the  North  American 
continent.     After  passing  some  of 
his  earlier  years  at  Jefferson  Acad- 
emy, New  Orleans,  he  entered  St. 
Joseph's  College,  at  Spring  Hill, 
Mobile,   Alabama,  in   December, 
1850,  and  was  graduated  with  hon- 
or from  this  institution  in  October, 
1854.     He  remained,  however,  an 
additional  year  at  the  college  as  a 
resident  graduate.   He  now  turned 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  wHth  a  view  to  practising  at 
the    Louisiana    bar  —  a    purpose 
which  he   has    not    relinquished. 
He  was  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  chess  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
his  father  being  an  ardent  lover  of 
the  game.     Two  years  after  this 
he  had  attained  a  remarkable  pro- 
ficiency, and  was  able  to  vanquish 
some  of  the  most  excellent  players 
of  his  native  city.     Then  as  now 
his  playing  was  remarkable  for  its 
boldness.     He  would  sacrifice  his 
pawns  without  hesitation,  deeming 
them  an  impediment  to  the  sweep 
of  his  queen,  rooks,  knights  and 
bishops,  with  which  he  vigorously 

»  dashed  at  his  opponent,  his  au- 
dacity being  often  crowned  with 
victory.  While  some  distinguished 
players  often  consume  an  hour  in 
a  move,  Mr.  Morphy  was  never 
known  to  pause  for  more  than  fif- 
teen minutes  in  meditation.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1849  and  1850  he 
contested"  over  fifty  parties  with 
Mr.  Eugene  Rousseau  ( well  known 
for  his  famous  match  with  Stanley 
in  1845),  winning  fully  nine-tenths. 
After  invariably  triumphant  con- 
tests with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Ernest 
Morphy,  he  met  the  distinguished 
Hungarian,   Loweuthal,    who    in 


1850  passed  through  Now  Orleans.  On  the  22d 
and  25th  of  May,  in  that  year,  Paul,  then  not 
thirtcon  years  of  age,  played  with  Lowenthal. 
The  first  game  was  drawn,  while  the  second  and 
third  were  won  by  Morphy.  No  one  has  done 
more  honor  to  the  skill  of  Morphy  than  Lowen- 
thal, now  resident  in  London.  In  a  late  number 
of  the  "Era"  he  speaks  thus: — "The  annals 
of  chess  do  not  furnish  anything  lik.e  a  parallel 
to  the  short  and  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Morphy. 
He  came  among  us,  it  is  true,  with  a  groat  repu- 
tation ;  but  this  was  a  questionable  advantage. 
It  was  said,  and  we  believe  thought  by  many, 
that  he  had  been  vastly  overrated,  and  that  here  - 
in  Europe  he  would  find  his  level  below  that  of 
a  score  of  worthy  antagonists.  It  was  said  that 
Fame  herself,  who  is  indeed  prone  to  such  vaga- 
ries, had  but  exalted  Paul  Morphy  so  high  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  order  to  pre- 
cipitate him  on  the  eastern  Bhore  of  that  ocean. 
How  signally  have  all  these  predictions  been 
falsified  !     How  inaccurate   the  data  on  which 


they  are  based  !  It  may  here  suffice  to  say  that 
Paul  Morphy,  although  a  genius,  is  not  a  pre- 
cocity. His  powers  have  been  developed  with 
more  rapidity  than  is  usual  with  Anglo-Saxon 
men.  Mr.  Morphy  began  the  study  of  chess 
early  in  life,  and  has  devoted  himself  with  ex- 
ceeding ardor  for  several  years  to  its  intricacies. 
No  unprejudiced  person  can  for  a  moment  now 
doubt  the  solidity  of  Paul  Morphy's  chess  char- 
acter. It  has  grown  quickly,  but  it  has  grown. 
There  are  no  indications  of  forcing  in  his  play; 
a  reputation  created  by  adventitious  means  and 
in  any  sense  unreal  would  have  broken  down 
under  the  conflict  with  such  veterans  as  Anders- 
sen,  Harrwitz  and  others.  Let  no  one  be  absurd 
enough  to  dispute  the  honors  of  Paul  Morphy. 
They  have  been  won  fairly  and  sit  easily  on  his 
brow.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  no  conqueror 
ever  showed  less  vanity  or  egotism  than  the 
American.  Paul  Morphy  is  a  man  of  culture, 
and  a  gentleman.  We  thank  him  with  entire 
sincerity  and  heartiness  for  the  services  he  has 
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rendered  the  cause  of  chess,  which  knows  no 
distinction  of  class  or  country.   Our  good  wishes 
attend  the  progress  of  a  man  who  combines  in 
such  fair  proportions  the  qualities  which  com- 
mand admiration  and  those  which  exalt  esteem." 
He  played  some  thirty  games  with  Mr.  James 
MeConnell  of  New  Orleans,  and  beat  him  in  all 
but  one.     He  was  completely  successful  in  six 
games  with  Judge  A.  B.  Meek,  played  at  Mo- 
bile, March  1,  1855.     On  the  same  day,  he  beat 
Dr.  Ayres  of  Alabama  in  two  games.     In  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  he  played  four  games  with  Judge 
Meek,  winning  them  all.     His  splendid  achieve- 
ments at  the  American  Chess  Congress  in  1857 
are  familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  newspapers 
keep  us  poBted  in  his  European  career  of  1858, 
when  he  beat  the  greatest  chess  players  of  Eu- 
rope in  fair  combat.     His  playing  eight  games, 
blindfolded,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  Caftf  de  la 
Regence,  Paris,  was  the  most  wonderful  feat  on 
record.     On  his  return  to  this  country,  he  waa 
received  with  deserved  honor.     New  York  gave 
him  a  generous  welcome,  and  at 
the  Revere  House  banquet  in  this 
city  such  men.  as  Everett,  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Sparks,  Walker^ 
Shaw,  Lowell,  Fields  and  Agassiz 
united  to  do  him  honor.     We  can- 
not do  better  than  to  quote  from 
the  felicitous  address  of  Dr.  O. 
W.  Holmes,  who  presided  at  the 
banquet,  the  following  passage  in. 
reference   to   the   subject  of   our 
sketch :       "  And    when   the    old 
world  gets  impatient  that  we  will 
not  do  everything  in  the  best  way 
at  once,  when  it  is  not  contented 
with  our  material  triumphs,  a- 
that  greatest  of  all  triumphjason. 
self-government  of  thirty  fuipuos, 
not  contented  that  wesbould  move 
on  as  the  great  tideimve  moves — 
>  one  broad-breasted  billow,  and  not 

a  host  of  Bpeeiai  narrow  currents  ; 
wh?r;   the  old  world,  filled  with 
*     '"'  those    experts,   who    have    often 
-    .  gained  their  skill  for  want  of  n  ;i 

-"L  bier  objects,  like  the  prisoners  who 

carve  cunning    devices    in    their 
~-  cella,  becomes  impatient,  we  must 

-".     ^  send  over  sometimes  a  man  and 

sometimes  a  boy  to  try  conclr/ 
sions  with  its  people  in  some 
peaceful  contest  of  intelligence. 
And  he  (Morphy)  went.  It  was 
not  we  that  sent  him.  It  was 
Honor.  And  when  we  meet  to 
welcome  his  triumphant  return, 
we  know  what  his  victories  mean. 
We  have  had  one  more  squeeze  at 
the  great  dynamometer  which 
measures  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  of  the  race.  Ther.e  it 
lies  in  the  central  capital  of  Eu- 
rope. The  boy  has  squeezed'  U," 
and  it  is  not  now  the  index  that 
moves,  but  the  very  springs  that 
are  broken.  The  test  is  as  true  a 
one  of  cerebral  powers  as  if  a 
hundred  thousand  men  lay  dead 
upon  the  field  where  the  question 
was  decided — as  if  a  score  of  line- 
of-battle-ships  were  swinging, 
blackened  wrecks,  upon  the  water 
after  a  game  between  two  mighty 
admirals.  Where  there  is  a  given 
maximum  there  is  always  a  corre- 
sponding average,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  us  who  does  not  think  bet- 
ter of  the  head  he  carries  on  his 
own  shoulders,  since  he  finds  what 
a  battery  it  is  that  lies  beneath  the 
smooth  forehead  of  this  young 
brother  American."  It  is  aston- 
ishing what  an  impulse  has  been 
given  to  the  study  of  chess  by  the 
success  of  Morphy,  although  long 
beforo  that  it  was  rapidly  growing 
into  general  favor.  But  the  fever 
culminated  with  the  triumph  of 
our  young  countryman.  In  Eu- 
rope and  America  there  are  many 
men  who  devote  their  entire  time 
to  the  game,  it  having  become  a 
dominant  passion.  Mr.  Morphy 
himself  does  not  sanction  this 
complete  sacrifice ;  he  himself  re- 
gards, his  own  chess  career  as 
simply  an  episode  in  his  fife,  a 
means  of  amusement  and  intel- 
lectual training,  not  an  end. 
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THE  SECRET  OF  THE  RING. 

BY   MRS.    AGNES    L.    GKUIKSHANK. 

We  were  a  merry  party  at  Major  Norwood's — 
gay,  pretty  Mr?.  Cathcart,  with  her  noble  look- 
ing husband  and  two  little  cherub  children  ;  El- 
inor Norwood,  our  host's  amiable  and  beautiful 
niece ;  the  gallant  major  and  his  blooming  wife  ; 
and  my  insignificant  self,  who,  if  not  capable  of 
adding  to  the  general  amusement,  could  well  en- 
joy the  happiness  of  others.  The  major  loved  to 
see  pleasant  faces  about  him  ;  perfectly  contented 
with  his  lot,  he  enjoyed  life  to  the  full,  and  in- 
sisted on  others  enjoying  it  with  him.  I  think 
his  wife  and  he  were,  without  exception,  the  gay- 
est, the  kindest  and  best-natured  people  I  ever 
met. 

Elinor,  their  niece,  was  the  only  child  of  the 
major's  elder  brother,  a  country  clergyman,  who 
yearly  overcome  his  horror  of  the  warlike  profes- 
sion sufficiently  to  allow  his  daughter  to  pay  her 
childless  relatives  a  visit.  I  know  not  what  the 
fair  Elinor  may  have  been  like,  when  under  the 
restraints  of  home,  but  at  her  uncle's,  where  she 
was  idolized  and  spoiled  to  the  utmost,  she  was 
certainly  the  most  charming  girl  it  was  possible 
to  imagine,  always  willing  to  contribute  her  share 
to  the  general  amusement,  and  winning  all  hearts 
by  her  amiability  and  unaffected  goodness. 

Newport  was  a  depot  where  the  soldiers  were 

sent  before  being  shipped  off',  and,  at  the  time  I 

write,   swarmed  with   military.     Of  course  our 

visitors  were  all  of  the  red-coat  order ;  but  the 

major  knew  whom  to  introduce  at  his  own  fireside, 

and  our  gentlemen  callers  were  unexceptionable, 

both  in  manners  and  morals.     The  Norwoods 

were  musical — the  major  played  the  flute,  his 

-•yfe  displayed  her  plump  white  hands  upon  a 

A  old  harp,  in  its  day  a  magnificent  instru- 

^':rinr  sang  like  a  bird.     Do  you 

H~s  psnecially 

ce  of 

oung  l^u...  lant, 

ich,   light-hearted  anu    nui,u.,..  with 

?rancis    Leibenham,  of   the   German    Legion, 

vero  our  most  frequent  visitors?     The  German 

*k$s  my  favorite,  but  Edward  was  the  one  to  win 

•arts,  and  both  loved  Elinor. 

^§-oung  girl  showed  little  preference ;  if 

j     'Troche  smiled  the  most  on  Derinzey — but 

*••  •*■■-  smiling  at  his  witty  speeches? 
■cnadiers  -  ,         T    .,      .  . 

>*,.rti!     „f?nce  when  Leibenham  spoke, 
,  nything,  sxp" 

who  could  he 


in  Harbor  of 


.^'ip.  might  besto 


ham  closed  the  sketch  book  he  held,  and  all  gave 
themselves  up  to  the  pleasure  of  listening. 

"You  must  know,"  said  Jones,  after  a  prepar- 
atory cough  or  two,  "  that  the  old  gentleman  did 
not  marry  until  he  was  forty  or  thereabouts,  and 
when  he  chose  a  bride  it  was  no  other  than  the 
daughter  of  General  G.,  who,  you  may  remem- 
ber, spent  some  of  his  best  years  in  India.  Now 
I  hate  to  talk  scandal,  and  especially  among  the 
ladies,  but  there  were  a  good  many  strange  whis- 
pers about  the  origin  of  the  very  beautiful 
daughter  old  G.  brought  home  with  him.  The 
old  fellow  was  immensely  rich,  and  had  a  dan- 
gerous temper.  People  soon  found  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  question  him  about  family  matters, 
and  so  they  let  him  alone,  content  to  find  out  all 
they  could  from  those  who  had  known  him 
abroad ;  and  that  was  enough  to  prove  that  he 
had  no  wife,  and  never  had  had  one.  The  mother 
of  Amina  G.  was  a  Circassian,  stolen  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem,  and  hidden  with  jealous 
care  by  G.  from  the  gaze  of  vulgar  eyes.  Few 
saw  her — but  those  few  reported  her  lovely  be- 
yond description.  None  knew  her  fate  ;  but  when, 
years  after,  G.  came  home,  he  brought  a  grown  up 
daughter  with  him,  the  same  I  tell  you  that  De- 
rinzey married. 

"  So  carefully  had  the  young  Amina  been  kept 
secluded,  that  I  fancy  Derinzey  knew  but  little  of 
her  temper,  and  the  honeymoon  was  scarcely 
over,  when  reports  began  to  spread  of  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  newly-married  pair,  and  these  con- 
tinued during  the  two  years  and  a  half  they  lived 
together. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  a  son  was  born, 
the  heir  to  all  the  Derinzey  property,  as  well  as 
the  estate  the  grandfather  had  left  to  be  inherited 
by  the  eldest  boy.  The  old  man  died  soon  after 
his  daughter's  marriage.  At  the  end  of  another 
year  there  was  another  boy,  the  very  Edward 
whom  you  all  know. 

"  But  the  other  child  ?"  inquired  the  major. 
"I  always  thought  Edward  was  the  heir." 

"  Have  patience,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  it 
was,"  said  Jones. 

"In  less  than  six  months  after  this  boy's  birth 
Mrs.  Derinzey  disappeared,  with  her  first-born. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  find  her,  but  ineffec- 
tually ;  and  after  several  years  of  constant  search- 
ing, Derinzey  gave  it  up,  and  resumed  his  duties. 
The  child  was  brought  up  as  the  heir,  and  the 
father  has  always  been  thought  and  called  a 
widower." 

"  It  would  make  a  decided  change  in  Edward's 
prospects,  if  the  elder  brother  should  some  day 
turn  up,"  said  the  major.  th^>« 


„.-uincitwu  ra ue i  at  me  u»puol, 


jihe  listened  in  sik> 13 

a  my  secret  heart  I  wisflU^-U^of  .      |  Piapa-Ep*/ 
--'  emanly,1' 

ell-bred  and.  well-looking  foreigner,  whose  ro- 
^Te-h-ad  "far  greater  charms  in  my  eyes  th*"  al1 
Vcrinzcy's   fascinating  frivolity.     There  came 
^casionally  to  the  house  one  Captain  Jones,  a 
Vtant  connection  of  Mrs.  Norwood.     He  was  a 
ileasaat,  chatty  sort  of  a  man,   forever  bnmfull 
"f  gossip  and  news,  and  liked  nothing  better  than 
the  opportunity  of  imparting  his  knowledge  to 
•hers.     Of  all  his  stories  I  remember  but  one, 
-.  nd  that  only  because  it  was  recalled  to  my  mi 
jy  the  strange  events  which  followed 
-at  tho  house  ono  evening 

t'K      -  ,-ersation  turned  upon  Edward  Derinzey, 
wh:       i$  absent  on  duty. 
*^  "-Did  you  ever  hear  the  strange  story  of  Gen. 
Derinzey's  wife,  Edward's  mother  V  asked  Jones 
of  the  major. 

"No.  I  never  knew  him  at  all  until  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  he  was  then  a  widower,"  was  the 

reply.  , 

»  Well,  now,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  old  general 
never  has  been  quite  sure  yet  that  he  was  a  wid- 
ower," said  Jones,  making  himself  very  com- 
fortable in  his  easy  chair,  preparatory  to  a  long 
story. 


Statue  of  BrigdWW*aknccs 


He  was 
'ith  Leibenham,  when 


Why,  bow  is  that  ?"   asked  the  major,  while 
every  one  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"Why,  simply  because  he  never  was  certain 
that  his  wife  was  dead." 

Captain  Cathcart  and  his  wife  exchanged 
looks.  "  My  dear,  do  you  remember  that  we 
were  told  once  that  there  had  been  a  mystery  in 
the  o-eneral's  early  life,  something  unpleasant, 
about  which  he  permitted  no  one  to  speak  in  his 
presence?  Captain  Jones,  if  you  know  what 
that  mystery  was,  and  it  is  do  harm  to  tell  it,  and 
all  present  are  willing,  I  must  say  I  should  like 
to  know  it." 

«  0  by  all  means  tell  it,  Jones,"  said  the  ma- 
jor, and  every  one  echoed  the  wish.  Elinor  laid 
down  the  pen  with  which  she  had  been  copying 
music,  Mrs.  Cathcart  commenced  a  new  bread' 
of  the  little  dress  she  was  embroidering 
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..  o  I  should  not  think  there  was  any  danger 
ol  that,"  said  Mrs.  Cathcart.  "  Doubtless  tho 
poor  woman  made  way  with  it  and  herself,  or 
something  must  have  been  heard  of  thorn  in  all 
these  years." 

•'  She  did  not  die  in  England,  then,  sa.d 
Jones,  "for  they  wore  traeed  to  France,  and 
thence  to  Germany,  where  all  further  tidings 
were  lost.  There  were  many  false  reports  of 
their  accidental  death,  but  all  proved  to  be  some 
other  unfortunate  mothers  and  children,  and 
nothing  has  ever  been  cleared  up  about  them. 

It  was  so  strange  and  sorrowful  a  story,  that 
our  whole  party  was  unconsciously  saddened; 
but  none  appeared  so  deeply  interested  as  Leiben- 
ham whose  cheek  and  dark,  flashing  eyes  only 
too  evidently  told  the   interest  he  felt   in  the 

recital.  .      ,  . 

I  Baw  Elinor  look  at  him,  and  meeting  his 
glance,  full  of  a  strange  sorrow,  her  own  eyes 
were  cast  down,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  a  tear  fall 
on  her  hand,  but  it  night  have  been  only  fancy, 
for  she  got  up  instantly  and  went  to  the  window.  | 
We  had  no  music  that  evening,  and  the  party 
soon  separated. 

«  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  a  strict  guard  on 
our  men,  to-night,"  Leibenham  said,  while  stand- 
ing hat  in  hand  at  the  parlor-door.  "  They  have 
been  aggravated  almost  beyond  endurance."  _ 

« I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  about  it, 
said  the  major.     "It  is  a  state  of  things  which 
cannot  continue  long.     I  wish  from  my  heart  the 
transport  would  make  her  appearance,  that  we 
might  send  off  those  turbulent  Irishmen." 

The  young  officer  bowed  and  went  out.  1 
thought  he  had  lingered  for  Elinor,  who  had  left 
the  room.  He  met  her  in  the  doorway,  and  for 
one  brief  second  I  know  they  clasped  hands,  in- 
voluntarily on  her  part,  impulsively  on  his. 


geraniums.  "I  could  not  get  away  from  Willie 
in  time  to  hear  whether  the  report  was  peace  or 
strife." 

Mrs.  Norwood  looked  uncommonly  grave  as 
she  bent  over  the  flowers,  nipping  off  the  dead 
leaves.  "Matters  are  gradually  getting  worse; 
your  husband  says  there  must  be  an  outbreak 
before  the  week  is  over,  but  some  of  them  think 
it  may  be  prevented.  There  was  a  fight  in  the 
barrack-yard  last  night,  but  it  was  instantly 
stopped,  or  the  consequences  would  have  been 
serious." 

Mrs.  Cathcart  turned  slightly  pale  as  her 
friend  spoke.  "  These  Germans  will  bear  al- 
most everything  fur  peace's  sake,  but  once  set 
them  fighting,  and  the  Irish  soldiers  will  pay 
dearly  for  the  aggravation  they  have  given." 

"I  fear  so,"  said  Mrs.  Norwood.  "  ToukDow 
numbers  of  the  German  soldiers  are  gentlemen 
of  birth  and  breeding,  and  would  scorn  to  take 
notice  of  the  low-bred  insults  of  the  Irish ;  but 
when  roused,  they  have  fearful  passions,  and 
their  vengeance  will  be  as  certain  as  the  provoca- 
tion has  been  undeserved.  You  know  what 
Leibenham  said  the  other  night,  that  once  get 
them  in  collision  with  their  enemies,  and  nothing^ 
could  part  them.  His  own  men  would  destroy 
him  if  he  came  in.  their  way,  and  vou  know  how 
great  a  favorite  he  is." 

"Aunt,  is  there  really  any  danger  of  the  men 
fighting  !"  asked  Elinor,  who  came  in  in  time  to 
hear  the  last  words.  Nancy  has  been  telling  me 
her  troubles ;  the  silly  girl  is  afraid  that  young 
man  we  saw  walking  with  her  on  Sunday,  will 
either  kill  or  get  killed,  and  she  seems  sure  there 
will  be  trouble  soon." 

Elinor  spoke  with  seeming  carelessness,  but  I 
saw  that  it  was  assumed  ;  her  white  lips  told  a 
different  story. 

Nancy,  her  pretty  waiting-maid,  had  complete- 
ly lost  her  heart  to  a  handsome  young  German, 
and  in  spite  of  a  strong  prejudice  against  foreign- 
ers, had  consented  to  give  her  hand  when  her 
lover  should  leave-  the  army  and  settle  down 
quietly  to  mako  a  living  at  his  trade.  Nancy's 
fattier,  a  well  to-do  mason,  lived  in  Newport,  and 
we  had  all  taken  an  interest  in  the  quiet  court- 
ship of  these  young  folks,  even  the  gentlemen 
having  a  pleasant  word  to  say  about  tho  hand- 
some if  humblo  couple. 

There  had  long  been  troublo  brewing  in  the* 
town,  between  the  many  opposite  characters 
brought  in  contact,  and  several  fights  had  taken 
place.  The  Germans  refused  to  drink  or  join  in 
the  noisy  revels  of  the  Irish,  who  of  course  -\i- 
sented  such  slights,  and  kept  up  cndles.=  petty 
The  popular  feeling;  w:»-\  generally 
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with  the  Germans,  who,  quiet  ana  u;  s  folks, 
gave  no  cause  of  complaint  to  the  town.  tDe 
spending  their  hours  of  recreation  in  singing  of 
praises  of  their  beautiful  Ehineland,  instead  . 
quarrelling  in  the  streets  and  getting  sober  in  the 
guard-house.  , 

Of  course  we  women  sympathized  with  the 
persecuted  foreigners,  Elinor  as  strong  as  any  of 
us  except  before  Leibenham,  when  she  never 
mentioned  the  subject.  She  also  pretended  to 
laugh  at  Nancy  and  her  swain,  but  never  could  a 
mistress  be  kinder  than  Elinor  was  to  this  girl, 
and  every  opportunity  was  given  her  to  walk  out 
with  Mrs.  Cathcart's  children,  when  we  knew 
:enerally  met  her  young  soldier. 


Leiben- 


"Well  what  tidings  have  we  to-day1?"  asked 
Mrs  Cathcart,  as  she  entered  the  parlor  where 
Mrs.  Norwood  was  busy  among  her  roses  and 


It  was  about  this  time  I  remarked  that  Elinor 
became  very  much  more  friendly  with  Edward 
Derimcy,  singing  with  him,  wearing  the  flowers 
he  gave  her,  talking  about  their  favorite  books, 
and  laughing  and  joking  more  than  ever.     Lei- 
benham, always  reserved,  became  more  silent  and 
shy  than  ever.    Elinor  and  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
when  they  did,  it  was  in  the   most  formal  mam 
ner  and  on  the  most  commonplace  subjects.    I 
fancied  neither  of  them  was  at  rest;  for  when 
the  young  officer  talked  with  me  (and  he  was 
very  kind  to  the  lonely  old  maid),  1  noticed  that 
he  glanced  sadly  at  the  merry  pair,  who  made 
the  room  ring  with  their  gay  laughter,  and  heavy 
sighs  frequently  escaped  from  Elinor,  when  she 
forgot  there  was  any  one  near. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Norwood  was  soon  expect- 
ed at  Newport,  to  take  his  daughter  home,  and 
Edward  Derinzey  hourly  expeeted  his  father  s 

arrival. 

The  troubles  among  the  soldiers  grew  worse, 
and  the  officers  were  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  mischief ;  still  we  did  not  apprehend  any 
particular  danger,  trusting  to  their  care  and  the 
.ood  discipline  of  the  Englishmen  to  keep  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  peaceable.  One  very  fine  morn- 
ing when  all  seemed  more  than  usually  quiet, 
Nancy  was  allowed  to  take  Mrs.  Cathcart's  two 


children  out  to  walk.  With  the  infant  boy  in 
her  arms,  and  the  little  girl  bv  her  side,  we 
watched  them  up  the  street,  little  dreaming  how 
much  we  should  all  suffer  ere  they  returned. 

About  an  honr  afterwards  we  saw  Captain 
Cathcart  marching  two  tipsy  soldiers  to  the 
guard-room.  They  had  been  fighting,  and  were 
bleeding  profusely.  His  wife  leaned  against  the 
window,  pale  as  death.  "  0,the  children,  I  wish 
I  had  not  let  them  go !"  I  thought  she  would 
have  fainted,  so  great  was  her  terror. 

"  Nancy  is  very  careful,"  said  Mrs.  Norwood. 
"  If  there  is  any  danger,  she  will  be  sure  to  has- 
ten home." 

"But  if  they  should  begin  to  fight  in  the 
streets  1     0,  how  I  wish  I  had  not  let  them  go !" 

The  mother's  anxiety  was  pitiable,  and  strange- 
ly enough  her  fears  were  prophetic.  A  quarrel 
commenced  at  the  door  of  a  tavern  not  very  far 
from  Major  Norwood's  house.  A  party  of  Ger- 
mans seated  on  a  bench  outside,  had  as  usual  re- 
fused to  drink  with  a  still  larger  party  of  Irish. 
The  latter,  in  a  rage,  began  the  accustomed 
taunts,  and  at  last,  by  raising  the  end  of  the  seat, 
tipped  the  whole  party  into  the  street.  Aggra- 
vated beyond  endurance,  several  of  them,  on  re- 
gaining their  feet,  rushed  upon  their  tormentors, 
and  thus  gave  the  signal  for  ageneral  fight.  The 
owners  of  the  tavern  soon  pushed  them  all  out- 
side and  secured  their  doors,  but  the  storm  once 
raised  was  not  to  be  easily  quelled.  Doors  aud 
shutters  all  along  the  street  were  immediately 
closed,  townspeople  and  soldiers,  officers  and 
civilians,  came  pouring  into  the  street,  and  the 
fight  became  general  and  the  sceno  awful. 

In  silent  terror  we  watched  from  the  upper  win- 
dows of  Major  Norwood's  house — Mrs.  Cathcart 
suffering  fearfully  from  the  knowledge  that  her 
husband's  energetic  efforts  to  keep  the  peace  had 
made  him  many  enemies  among  the  rioters,  and 
that  her  little  children  and  the  girl  were  possibly 
exposed  to  their  fury.  To  leave  the  house  was 
impossible,  as  fierce  fights  were  going  on  in  every 
street,  while  in  tho  open  square  before  our  house 
the  thickest  of  tho  battle  raged. 

Three  times  we  saw  Captain  Cathcart  down, 
his  hat  oft*  and  the  weapons  of  the  combatants 
clashing  above  his  bead,  but  he  always  recovered 
himself,  and  with  the  other  officers  did  bis  utmost 
to  quell  the  disturbance  But  for  their  efforts 
much  greater  mischief  must  havo  been  done. 
We  saw  an  old  brewer,  whose  shop  was  just  op- 
posite our  window,  attack  a  young  German  offi- 
cer with  a  great  wooden  bar  used  to  fasten  the 
window-shutters.  Twice  the  old  fellow  ran  out 
and  knocked  off  the  young  man's  cap,  and  twice 
he  quietly  replaced  it.  The  third  time  he  whip- 
ped out  his  sword,  gave  one  cut  across  his  tor- 
mentor's nose,  and  a  thrust  which  sent  the  point 
of  the  weapon  through  both  cheeks.  Then  pick- 
ing up  his  cap  he  went  on,  leaving  the  old  man 
making  vain  efforts  to  staunch  the  bleeding  with 
his  coarse  canvass  apron.  The  fight  lasted  in 
the  town  until  a  detachment  was  marched  down 

m  the  garrison,  to  clear  the  streets  and  pick 
fr°    ~  pounded, 
up  tho  ..         -^■^H  fainted,  and  was  under  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Cathcart  i:iinu.~-  T    ., 

A  ,  -p-r •  "-  saw  Leibenham 
Norwood's   care,  when   Llmu.  --:•■  

making  his  way  through  the  crowd  towafM  us. 
She  flew  down  stairs  to  meet  him,  and  before  he 
could  speak,  informed  him  of  the  danger  of  the 
children  He  turned  from  the  door  instantly  to 
seek  them,  and  both  Elinor  and  I  remarked  how 
strangely  he  walked,  little  dreaming  that  he  was 
woun°ded  and  well  nigh  fainting. 

Nancy  had  taken  the  children  to  her  mother  s, 
and  when  the  riot  broke  her,  had  watched  from 
the  cottage  windows  in  apparent  safety  Sud- 
denly two  of  the  Germans,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing and  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  the  Irish, 
rushed  into  the  room.  They  were  Nancy's  lover 
and  his  comrade.  Without  a  moment's  thought 
she  pushed  them  into  a  little  room  off  the  kitch- 
en where  her  father  kept  his  lime  barrels  and 
tools  and,  with  the  infant  in  her  arms,  stood  be- 
fore 'the  door.  She  had  scarcely  done  so,  when, 
with  wild  yells  and  imprecations,  the  others  came 
tearing  into  the  yard,  where  nothing  separated 
them  from  her  lover  but  a  few  thin  boards.  But 
Nancy's  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her. 

"There!  Over  there!"  she  cried,  with  anima- 
tion, pointing  to  where  part  of  the  yard  fence 
was  broken  away,  and  as  the  last  of  them  disap- 
peared, she  shut  and  bolted  the  door  and  her 
lover  was  saved. 

The  fitting  was  all  over  when  Leibenham  re- 
turned with  the  children,  the  sight  of  whom  did 
more  to  hasten  their  mother's  recovery  than  all 
our  officious  efforts.  The  major  and  Captain 
Cathcart  had  arrived  only  a  few  minutes  pre- 
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viouely,  and  I  hoard  tlio  former  malffa  '0U(1  cx- 
clamation  aboul  Leibenham's  look* 

"  What  i8  the  matter,  man  ?  V>"  lnok  liltu  ft 
ghost.     Havo  tho  rascals  wouudo'  yon  •" 

Wo  hoard  no  reply  ;  thoro  wa'  perfect  sileneo 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  Oathcart'fl  heavy 
step  hurrying  through  the  hall,  and  wo  saw  him 
almost  running  up  the  street,  Elinor  ami  I  stand- 
ing at  the  window,  she  with  her  face  blanched  to 
deadly  whiteness,  and  her  slender  lingers  grasp- 
ing my  hand  with  a  pressure  that  I  felt  for  an 
hour  after.  There  was  a  short  consultation  he- 
low  after  tho  doctor  camo,  and  then  wo  heard 
thorn  taking  him  up  stairs,  past  the  door  of 
Elinor's  room,  where  we  wore,  into  tho  "guest 
chamber."  Mrs.  Norwood  camo  to  us  some- 
time after. 

"Poor  Lcihonhum  is  badly  wounded,  hut  I 
must  leave  him  to  your  care  a  little  while,  Mar- 
tha, for  Jones  has  sent  for  mo.  Ho  has  got  hurt 
too,  poor  fellow,  and  has  no  ono  to  look  after 
him." 

"  Come  back  presently  and  toll  mo  how  he  is," 
Elinor  said,  in  a  strange,  suppressed  tone.  "  If 
anything  hnppons  to  him,  it  is  I  who  killed  him, 
for  I  sent  him  after  the  children  when  ho  was 
scarcely  ahlc  to  stand." 

The  gentlemen  had  gone  off  to  tho  barracks, 
Mrs.  Cutheart  was  shut  up  in  her  room  rejoicing 
over  her  recovered  treasures,  and  Elinor  was  still 
alone,  when  I  went  back  to  her. 

"  Ho  has  rather  a  bad  wound  in  ono  arm,  and 
another  in  the  side,  but  is  suffering  very  little 
pain.  Ho  is  quito  conscious,  only  weak  from 
loss  of  blood."  This  was  in  answer  to  her 
questions. 

"  I  wish  I  could  sco  him.  Would  it  be  very 
wrong  for  me  to  speak  to  him  for  a  few  minutes?" 

I  undertook  to  say  that  I  did  not  think  it  was 
wrong,  and  that  she  might  go  with  me.  Of 
course  I  was  very  busy  during  the  five  minutes 
they  spoke  together,  and  then  Elinor  hurried 
away  again.  I  think  her  visit  did  him  good,  for 
ho  soon  got  well  enough  to  sit  up.  I  was  pres- 
ent at  their  first  interview  the  day  he  came  down 
to  the  parlor. 

Elinor  was  much  changed.  She  went  about 
the  house  so  quietly,  spoke  so  seldom  and  laugh- 
ed so  little,  that  her  uncle  became  alarmed.  "He 
knew  the  fright  had  been  too  much  for  her  on 
that  day ;  she  was  not  like  the  same  girl.  She 
must  not  get  sick,  or  her  father  would  not  trust 
he  «Mj:h  t.beni  again." 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me,  Eriftwi^'  JUihen, 
ham  said.  "  I  have  no  right  to  until  I  have  seen 
your  father;  but  let  what  will  come,  we  must 
always  be  friends.  You  were  not  intended  for  a 
poor  man's  wife,  and  I  have  nothing  to  depend  on 
but  my  profession,  bnt  we  can  always  be  friends  ; 
I  dare  not  entertain  the  hope  of  a  nearer  tie." 
He  placed  a  ring  upon  her  finger  as  he  spoke. 
"  This  was  given  to  me  by  a  dear  friend.  1  give 
it  to  you,  my  dearest  friend  "  They  were  both 
much  affected,  and  others  coming  in,  Elinor  left 
the  room. 

Her  father  came  the  next  day,  and  in  the  even- 
ing was  closeted  for  a  long  time  with  the  young 
soldier.  It  was  scarcely  a  surprise  to  Leiben- 
bam  when  his  proposal  was  rejected. 

"  I  could  not  give  my  child  to  a  soldier,  least 
of  all  to  a  foreigner,  and  I  am  sorry  you  havo 
asked  me." 

The  young  man  mused  for  a  time,  evidently 
pondering  on  a  difficulty. 

"  I  love  Elinor,"  he  said  at  last,  "  and  would 
do  much  to  change  your  decision.  There  are 
some  mysteries  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  ex- 
plain ;  but  if  it  will  help  my  cause,  there  is  no 
harm  in  my  confession  that  I  am  of  English 
birth,  though  reared  in  a  foreign  country," 

Mr.  Norwood  looked  surprised.  "  Your  name 
is  a  foreign  one  ;  your  friends  here  all  believe 
you  to  be  a  German  ;  there  must  be  some  guilt 
about  this  secret,  or  why  such  a  disguise?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you  more,"  said  Leibenham. 
"I  judged  how  this  would  be."  They  parted 
mutually  dissatisfied. 

The  next  evening  General  Derinzey  came  with 
his  son.  The  old  gentleman  appeared  much 
pleased  with  Elinor,  and  they  were  soon  in  a  dis- 
cussion about  flowers,  the  young  girl  gathering 
a  few  choice  buds  for  a  bouquet  for  the  gray- 
haired  veteran.  As  she  handed  them  to  him,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  he  started 
back  violently,  but  some  one  spoke  to  him  at  the 
instant,  and  he  made  no  further  remark. 

Elinor  avoided  Edward,  and  he  in  consequence 
was  gloomy  and  silent.  All  the  evening  Leiben- 
ham's  interview  with  Norwood  had  obliged  him 
to  keep  his  room  ;  he  was  still  too  weak  for  ex- 


citement. Tho  major  was  the  only  cheerful  one 
present.  The  ball  ho  carried  in  his  shoulder 
saved  the  elder  DeHnzoy'fl  life,  and  they  had  for 
ton  years  or  more  been  on  most  brotherly  terms 
at  meeting.  The  wife  could  not  think  upon  her 
husband's  most  wondorful  escape  from  death 
without  a  shudder;  she  liked  the  general,  bui 
was  never  very  cheerful  in  his  presence. 

Elinor  soon  loft  us  on  pica  of  a  headache  ;  sho 
knew  that  her  father  had  seen  Leibenham,  but 
nothing  further,  (inly  guessing  that  there  was 
some  unpleasantness.  Tho  general  was  uncom- 
monly absent,  and  several  times  fell  into  a  deep 
reverie,     There  was  a  gloom  on  the  whole,  party. 

Tho  next  morning  at  breakfast,  Mrs.  Catheart 
rallied  Elinor  upon  her  conquest  of  the  old  gen- 
tleman. "  It  was  quite  plain  to  her  that  ho  was 
smitten,  and  she  know  his  son  thought  so  too. 
Why,  Ned  sighed  like  a  furnace  all  the  evening." 
All  joined  in  the  laugh  this  speech  raised,  save 
tho  good  clergyman,  who  broko  his  egg  spite- 
fully, and  resolved  to  get  Elinor  away  as  soon  as 
possible  from  all  these  worldly  people,  who  jest- 
ed and  laughed  about  love  and  marriage  in  a 
manner  that  made  him  shudder.  The  laugh  was 
increased,  when,  just  as  we  rose  fromhreak  fast,  a 
servant  announced  that  Gen.  Derinzey  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  wished  to  see  Miss  Norwood. 

"  What  an  impatient  lover  1"  cried  Mrs. 
Catheart. 

"Shall  I  go  with  you,  my  child?"  asked  Mr. 
Norwood,  rising  in  great  haste  from  the  table. 
Ho  ovidontly  thought  it  was  not  safe  to  trust  her 
out  of  his  sight  an  instant  among  so  many  lov- 
ers. Elinor  blushed  crimson,  as  she  thanked  her 
father,  but  told  him  she  would  rather  go  alone. 
The  old  gentleman  looked  bewildered  as  she  left 
the  room.  "  Had  I  not  better  go,  brother  V*  he 
asked,  turning  to  the  major. 

"By  no  means,"  was  the  laughing  answer. 
"  The  general  has  most  probably  come  to  plead 
for  his  son,  who  has  long  been  attentive  to  El- 
inor, and  as  she  does  not  care  anything  for  Ned, 
you  may  rest  quite  contented  that  she  wont  ac- 
cept him." 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  case  perhaps  I  had  better 
not  go;"  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  the  good  man 
sank  into  one\of  his  brother's  luxurious  chairs, 
while  Mrs.  Catheart  ran  away  to  indulge  her 
mirth  unseen. 

A  strange  interview  was  taking  place  in  the 
parlor.  The  general  met  Elinor  as  she  went  in, 
and  led  her  to  a  chair.  "  I  have  come  at  an  un- 
usual hour,  my  child,"  he  said  with  much  agita- 
tion C:*~ -. --j—^jsaiiai.  j^  could  not  rest  until  I 
had  seen  you.  "1  non^cu  ,._■_;  our  hand  laonr.^ 
a  brilliant  ring,  a  ring  that  I  believe  I  once  pos- 
sessed myself,  and  to  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  ex- 
amine it  was  my  errand  this  morning." 

Elinor  instantly  drew  the  circlet  from  her  finger 
and  presented  it  to  him ;  but  she  was  shocked  at 
the  emotion  he  displayed,  as  he  looked  at  the  in- 
side where  some  small  letters  were  faintly  visible. 
As  he  gazed,  he  trembled  in  every  limb,  his 
face  grew  ashy  white,  and  at  last  great  tears 
rolled  down  bis  cheeks  and  fell  on  the  carpet. 
His  companion  dared  not  speak,  but  when  he  had 
in  some  degree  conquered  his  feelings,  he  turned 
to  her.  "  My  child,  will  you  tell  me  where  you 
got  this  ring?" 

It  was  an  awkward  question.  She  never  men- 
tioned Leibenhara's  name  to  any  one;  she  would 
have  given  worlds  to  escape  now. 

"A  friend,  that  is,  an  acquaintance,  gave  it  to 
me,"  she  stammered.  He  saw  her  confusion, 
and  guessed  the  cause. 

"My  child,  this  ring  once  was  mine.  I  gave 
it  to  one  whom  I  have  vainly  sought  for  these 
twenty  years  and  more ;  one  whom  I  loved  with 
all  my  soul,  and  who  cruelly  deceived  and  be- 
trayed me.  I  know  you  do  not  wish  to  betray 
your  secret,  but  it  will  be  safe  with  me.  You 
may  trust  to  my  gratitude  and  honor." 

Of  course  she  told  him,  laying  considerable 
stress  on  the  fact  that  they  were  "only  friends." 
She  had  "read  to  him,  and  played  the  harp  for 
his  amusement,  and  this  was  a  token  of 
gratitude." 

"But  where  is  he  now,  this  young  German  ?  I 
must  see  him  instantly,"  said  the  general. 

Elinor  rung  for  a  servant  to  take  the  old  gen- 
tleman to  Leibenham's  room,  and  went  herself 
to  tell  her  uncle  as  much  of  the  conversation  as 
she  thought  proper. 

The  young  German  and  his  guest  were  almost 
equally  p;itated  on  meeting,  for  Leibenham  evi- 
dently knew  something  of  the  cause  which  led  to 
it.  The  general  soon  made  known  his  errand  : 
"From  whom  had  he  derived  the  ownership  of 
the  ring  1" 


"  From  my  mother,"  Lefbenhatn  replied, 
"Bat  of  your  mother;  0,  tell  mo  something 

of  her.     Won  this  always  in  her  possession  V 

"  Always." 

Tho  young  man  rose  and  stood  before  his  vis- 
itor. "General  Derinzey,  I  know  nil  that  you 
would  ask,  bul  J  cannot  tell  you  more  without 

bringing  shame  upon    her   who,    whatever  might 

have  been  her  treatment  of  you,  was  a  good 
mother  to  me.    For  her  sake,  and  that  she  may 

rest  undisturbed  in  the  grave  where  I  laid  her,  I 
willingly  resign  my  birthright;  I  resign  even  my 
father's  lovo,  if  it  is  only  to  bo  purchased  by  the 
shame  of  her  who  was  the  kind  friend  of  my 
youth.  Other  reasons  besides  would  have  made 
mo  keep  silence,  hud  not  this  unfortunate  affair 
of  the  ring  disclosed  all.  I  havo  unconsciously 
dono  Edward  a  great  wrong.  Nothing  would 
tompt  mo  to  add  to  it  by  taking  from  him  the 
possessions  bo  long  considered  his.  Had  my 
hopes  been  gratified,  I  should  scarce  have  done 
justice  to  her  I  lovo  in  withholding  my  claim, 
but  ns  things  have  turned  out,  it  is  all  right.  I 
shall  soon  leave  England,  where  I  should  only 
bo  considered  an  intruder,  and  I  trust  that  this 
will  ever  remain  a  secret." 

The  general  was  too  much  overcome  at  first  to 
listen  to  this  most  unexpected  speech,  but  he 
soon  convinced  his  son  that,  if  unknown  during 
all  these  years,  he  had  not  been  unloved  ;  that, 
without  robbing  Edward,  he  would  still  bo 
wealthy  in  the  possession  of  the  immense  prop- 
erty left  him  by  tho  grandfather  ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  an  intruder,  there  were  warm  hearts 
in  plenty  to  welcome  him  home.  Whatever  had 
been  the  sins  of  the  mother — and  they  were  not 
few — they  remained  buried  in  tho  hearts  of  those 
two  who  had  so  truly  loved  her,  and  her  name 
was  never  spoken. 

You  may  well  imagine  that^hcre  was  a  sensa- 
tion in  Mrs.  Norwood's  parlor  when  the  facts 
were  announced.  Mrs.  Catheart  talked  inces- 
santly of  "the  romance  of  the  thing."  Elinor 
said  little,  but  her  heart  was  full,  and  her  father 
could  speak  of  nothing  else  but  "the  providen- 
tial discovery." 

The  change  in  Leibenham's  circumstances 
made  considerable  difference  in  the  good  man's 
opinion  of  him,  and  when  a  future  event — which 
I  will  explain  presently — caused  the  young  man 
to  leave  the  army,  Mr.  Norwood  no  longer  re- 
fused his  consent  to  his  paying  his  addresses  to 
Elinor.  To  Edward's  credit  be  it  said,  he  warmly 
welcomed  his  brother;  was  most  earnest  that  he 
should  take  his  lawful  possessions,  and,  when  he 
found  that  Elinor  could  never  be  his,  treated  her 
htpthejdy_kindness,  hiding  in  his  own  breast 

-J2JE~.fi?  him  to  see  her  another's 
wife.  -w*^jj ^ 

When  the  affray  between  the  soldieis-rro.^  *«-. 
quired  into,  the  commanding  officer  had  all  the 
soldiers  called  out.  The  Germans  were  then 
ordered  to  march  half  way  across  the  parade 
ground  and  lay  down  their  arms,  when  the  Irish 
soldics  took  them  up.  Id  was  a  deep  and  unde- 
served disgrace,  and  most  cruel  injustice,  for 
they  had  borne  insult  until  it  could  be  borne  no 
longer  ;  but  some  party  had  to  suffer,  and  it  was 
considered  best  policy  to  punish  the  Germans,  of 
whom  there  were  but  few  in  comparison  to  the 
others.  Leibenham  left  immediately,  and  in  the 
happiness  of  his  after  life,  forgot  the  shame,  the 
poverty,  trouble  and  anxiety  of  his  early  days, 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  the  pretty 
Nancy  and  her  soldier  lover  were  also  married, 
and  through    Leibenham's   kindness    found    a 
pleasant  home  near  his  own  in  England. 
«  —«i  * 

EXTRACT  OF  WORDS. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  an  East- 
ern monarch,  and  is  exceedingly  suggestive. 
We  once  heard  of  a  distinguished  physician  who 
thanked  God  because  he  was  deaf,  since  it  saved 
him  from  hearing  a  world  of  nonsense.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  quite  as  much  non- 
sense enters  through  the  eye  as  the  ear. 

The  monarch  had  a  library  containing  books 
enough  to  load  a  thousand  camels.  "  I  cannot 
read  all  this,"  said  he.  "  Select  the  cream  and 
essence  of  it,  and  let  me  have  that."  Whereupon 
the  librarian  distilled  this  ocean  of  words  down 
to  thirty  camel  loads.  "  Too  bulky,  yet,"  said 
the  monarch.  "I  have  not  time  to  read  that." 
Whereupon  the  thirty  loads  were  doubly  dis- 
tilled, and  a  selection  was  made,  sufficient  to 
load  a  single  ass.  "  Too  bulky  yet,"  said  the 
monarch.  Whereupon  it  was  trebly  distilled, 
and  the  only  residuum  was  these  three  lines  writ- 
ten on  a  palm-leaf: 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  science  :  Perhaps. 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  morality  :  Love  what 
is  good  and  practise  it. 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  all  creeds  :  Believe  what 
is  true,  and  do  not  tell  all  you  believe." — Month 
ly  Religious  Magazine. 


[Written  for  uuIIou'b  Pictorial.] 

A  SCENE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 
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the  bitteV; 


The  promenade  deck  of  the  steamer  had  been 
rendered  anion  able— with  the  slightest  degree 
of  comfort— by  a  genuine  Mississippi  fog,  to  es- 
cape  which  the  passengers  had  taken  refuge  in 
her  ample  saloons;  a  few  retiring  to  their  state- 
rooms,  possibly  to  avoid  witnessing  one  of  those 
scencu  of  wild  disorder  which  were  of  BUcb  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the  bosom  of  that  mighty 
river  Komo  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Ago,  and  which 
the  presence  of  numerous  membei  of  the  gam- 
bling fraternity  seemed  to  foreshadow  on  this 
particular  occasion. 

The  hist  named  gentry  had  already  taken  pos- 
session of  tho  majority  of  the  tables  in  tho 
saloon,  and  were  engaged  in  their  nefarious 
trade,  when,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  I  entered, 
and  proceeded  to  find  seats  and  space  amid  the 
motley  throng  for  our  special  accommodation.  I 
had  succeeded,  and  we  had  just  assumed  tho 
only  vacant  chairs  I  could  discover,  when  Wul- 
dron  laid  his  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  in  a  low 
and  hurried  tone  called  my  attention  to  a  tall, 
dark  and  remarkably  handsome  man,  who,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  a  second  Adonis — evidently  a 
foreigner — was  in  the  act  of  passing  towards  tho 
stern. 

"  Harry  Trevor,  as  I  live  !"  exclaimed  Wal- 
dron,  as  they  passed. 

"Who?"  demanded  I,  slightly  mystified. 

"  Harry  Trevor;  or,  as  he  is  generally  styled, 
Colonel  Trevor." 

"  What  I  That  Adonis,  the  famous  gambler  1" 

"  The  same,  Prank.  His  fame  has  reached 
you  on  the  ocean,  it  seems." 

"  If  not  on  the  ocean,  at  least  in  the  north.  I 
have  heard  of  him  in  England,  even  ;  but  from 
the  description  had  imagined  him  to  be  adifferent 
being." 

"  He  is  just  as  you  see  him ;  a  perfect  gentle- 
man in  manner  and  exterior,  until  his  passions 
are  aroused,  when  he  is  all  a  demon.  Indeed,  a 
more  dangerous  character  than  Harry  Trevor 
never  pursued  the  gambler's  craft  on  this  river." 

"  I  should  judge  so,  from  his  foreign  reputa- 
tion. But  you  betray  surprise  at  his  presence — " 

"  I   am    surprised,   and    with    good    reason. 

Eighteen  months  since  he  fought  a  duel  on  tb" 

"  Aleck  Scott,"  on  her  up  trip,  and  pinked 

man,  foully,  some  said.     Be  that  as  it  may,  a 

party  of  the  dead   man's  friends   took   up   the 

quarrel,  when  a  general  fight  ensued,  in  which 

four  of  the  party  lost  their  lives.     They  were  alt 

Red  River  planters,  and  possessed  large  circles 

of  relatives,  who  vowed  to  avenge  them  on  the 

P  t~—1  of  Trevor,  should  he  ever  venture  into 
the  region~oi-..      T  „.    .    .     .      „  w, 

fc  *—  T,rtwec  Mississippi.     But  they 

watched  for  him  in  vain.  ~Sim.-c-^  ,  ,.       T  , 

^^■'me  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  in   this  section :  ^      ,     T 
'      '  do  1 
think  he  has  ventured  down  river  until  recently^— 

this  being  doubtless  Jiis  first  trip  to  and  from 

Orleans.     Ah,  he  has  obtained  a  table  with  his 

companion.     I  pray  Heaven  that  this  night  may 

pass   in  peace.     Trevor    seldom  plays  with   a 

stranger  without  a  quarrel,  and  his  present  c  n- 

panion  is  evidently  a  stranger." 

"  He  should  be  warned  of  Trevor's  character. 
Can  you  find  no  opportunity  to  breathe  a  word 
in  his  ear  V 

"Yes,  and  be  shot  for  my  officiousness.  No 
indeed.  You  forget,  Frank,  I  live  among  those 
gentry,  and  must  avoid  crossing  their  path  if  I 
desire  to  retain  my  life." 

Adroitly  changing  the  conversation,  Waldron 
drew  me  to  speak  of  our  northern  home,  and  the 
scenes  of  our  boyhood  which  we  had  passed  to- 
gether, and  in  this  manner  several  hours  were 
passed,  until  the  majority  of  the  crowd  throng- 
ing the  vast  saloon  at  our  entrance  had  retired 
to  rest,  leaving  as  our  companions  only  those 
engaged  at  play,  and  perhaps  an  equal  number 
of  spectators. 

We  were  on  the  eve  of  retiring,  when  W.  pro- 
posed a  tour  of  the  saloon  and  a  glance  at  the 
players.  I  assented,  and  had  made  the  circuit 
of  nearly  half  tho  saloon,  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  vicinity  of  the  table  at  which  Trevor 
and  his  friend  were  testing  the  favor  of  the  blind 
goddess.  A  crowd  had  formed  round  the  table, 
barring  our  progress,  when  we  inquired  the  cause 
of  one  of  the  number. 

"  They're  playin*  for  thousand  dollar  stakes  in 
thar,  stranger,"  replied  the  hoosier;  adding: 
"  'Taint  everyday  a  feller  sees  sich  a  pile  as  that 
ar,  I  reckon  ;  so  I  take  it  every  wim  wants  to 
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hev  a  squint  at  the  rhino.5'  And  elbowing  hia 
way  towards  the  table,  he  opened  for  as  a  path 
through  the  crowd,  which  we  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of. 

It  was  as  the  stranger  had  said.  A  heavy 
stake  lay  on  the  board,  while  the  stranger's  man- 
ner betrayed  but  slight  if  any  interest  in  the 
game,  in  which  he  had  evidently  been  a  loser  to 
a  large  amount.  Behind  his  chair  stood  a  youth 
— evidently  his  servant,  and  like  himself  a  for- 
eigner— whose  extreme  beauty  at  once  riveted 
my  attention,  rendering  me  in  a  great  measure 
oblivious  of  the  game  and  the  varying  emotions 
of  the  antagonist. 

The  youth  betrayed  a  much  deeper  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  his  master  than  is  usual  among 
menials,  and  at  the  announcement  of  the  result 
of  that  game,  bent  and  accosted  the  latter  in  a 
low  tone. 

"Nonsense,  Perrie  !  Retire  !  I  do  not  require 
your  attendance  !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  im- 
patiently, when  he  proceeded  to  count  some  gold 
on  the  table  at  his  side. 

The  youth  regarded  him  with  an  expression  of 
despair  ;  but  regardless  of  his  command  remained 
stationary,  until  he  pushed  the  gold  towards 
Trevor,  when  a  second  attempt  to  attract  atten- 
tion was  repulsed  more  angrily  than  before ;  and 
with  a  despairing  gesture  he  fell  back  momenta- 
rily, resuming  his  former  position,  however,  ere 
the  first  hand  of  the  new  game  was  dealt. 

I  was  still  engrossed  by  the  youth's  appear- 
ance, when  a  violent  nudge  of  Waldron's  elbow 
called  my  attention  to  him,  to  he  by  him  directed 
to  the  movements  of  Trevor.  I  regarded  the 
latter  closely,  but  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
motion  calculated  to  tirouse  suspicion  until  the 
fourth  hand  was  about  to  be  dealt,  when  I  de- 
tected a  card  drop  from  the  pack  into  his  lap, 
where  he  suffered  it  to  remain  until  the  trump 
was  turned,  when  gathering  up  his  cards,  he  let 
one  of  them  drop  through  apparent  carelessness, 
and  stooping  to  regain,  concealed  it  in  his  sleeve, 
replacing  it  by  that  dropped,  when :  "  Pass !" 
said  the  stranger,  laconically ;  and  resting  his 
hand,  bent  a  keen  regard  upon  his  antagonist, 
who  turned  the  trump  down,  and  leaning  back  in 
his  chair,  returned  the  regard. 

"  What  does  monsieur  do  ?"  demanded  he,  at 
length,  observing  no  evidence  of  decision  on  the 
part  of  the  former. 

A  slight  tap  with  his  cards  on  the  table,  in 
token  that  he  "  passed  "  a  second  time,  was  the 
only  answer  vouchsafed  by  the  stranger,  when 
Trevor  added,  quietly  :  "  Then  you  give  me  the 
game,  Monsieur  St.  Clare."  And  throwing  down 
his  cards,  he  added,  "Diamonds  are  trumps, 
and  there  are  the  right  and  left  bowers,  ace  and 
king." 

"I  see,"  rejoined   tho  stranger,  calmly;  ad- 
ding, with  some  irony :  "  But  of  what  suit  ; 
that  card  which  you  but  now  placed      "*rt 
sleeve?"  M  ...^^-     ™Fe  came 

-   "  Tbafly  to  the  house  one  Captain  Jo^  y0ur 
,.,Atant  connection  of  Mrs  "&** 
'neasact^card !  My  sleeve  !  S'dcath,  sir  !  "What 
.,fJtf you  mean  V* 

«  Cohnd  Trevor  needs  no  explanations  from 
me  of  those  measures  which  ensure  his  success  at 

cards." 

"Liar!"  exclaimed  Trevor,   bounding  from 

Ms  chair. 

"Ha!  Scoundrel!  Dare  you  apply  such  a  term 
to  mo?"  demanded  St.  Clare.  And  as  he  spoke 
he  struck  the  gambler  a  ringing  blow  on  tho 
cheek,  which  caused  him  to  measure  his  length 
on  the  deck. 

Regaining  his  feet,  the  latter  glanced  furtively 
at  the  group  of  excited  spectators  around  him, 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  several  pro- 
fessional brethren,  hounded  towards  his  antag- 
onist, aiming  a  blow  which  the  latter  avoided  by 
a  side  spring,  while  several  hastened  to  interfere. 
In  an  instant  Trevor  became  calm,  and  retreat- 
ing a  step,  said : 

"  I  presume  you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of, 
and  are  ready  to  afford  me  the  only  satisfaction 
I  can  expect  for  this  outrage  upon  my  person  ?" 
"  I  am  at  your  service,  sir,  when  and  where 
you  will,  my  only  desire  being  to  rid  the  world 
of  so  base  a  scoundrel." 

"Beware,   sir!      'Tis    immaterial,    however. 
Since  you  have  no  objection,  we  will  settle  this 
affair  at  the  first  landing." 
"  Quite  agreeable." 
"Name  your  weapons." 
"Your  choice  is  mine." 
"Pistols,  then.  If  you  are  unprovided,  I  have 
an  excellent  pair  at  your  service." 

»  I  thank  you !     I  am  amply  supplied  with 
weapons  on  which  I  can  depend." 

Trevor  now  attempted  to  take  possession  of 


the  funds  upon  the  table,  but  St.  Clare  inter- 
posed, saying :  "  Not  so  fast,  sir.    Permit  me  to 
suggest  that  those  funds  be  placed  in  the  cap- 
tain's possession  nntil  our  quarrel  is  decided." 
"  Why  so  1" 

"  Because  I  claim  the  right  to  the  disposal  of 
at  least  a  portion  of  them,  holding  them  to  be 
unfairly  won." 

"Enough!  I  understand  you,  and  agree  to 
the  proposal.  The  survivor  becomes  their  owner?" 
St.  Clare  bowed,  when  with  a  shudder  I  turned 
away,  being  unable  to  consider  the  forthcoming 
duel  an  affaire,  d'  honneur,  but  rather  a  prize  fight, 
and  the  enormous  sum  at  stake  as  the  reward  of 
cold-blooded  murder.  Hurrying  from  the  scene, 
I  was  followed  by  my  friend ;  but  we  had  not 
reached  our  state-room  ere  a  violent  shock  and  a 
sudden  cessation  of  the  jar  of  the  machinery, 
warned  us  that  the  boat  had  met  with  some  im- 
pediment to  her  progress,  the  nature  of  which 
was  soon  explained  by  the  hurried  orders  of  the 
pilot  to  run  out  the  bow  and  stern  fasts.  We 
had  run  against  the  levee  in  the  fog,  and  from 
the  orders  issued,  we  rightly  inferred  we  were  to 
lay  by  until  a  clear  atmosphere  or  daylight 
enabled  us  to  pursue  our  way  through  the  tortu- 
ous windings  of  the  "  father  of  waters." 

At  an  early  hour,  all  who  had  witnessed  the 
quarrel  were  astir,  and  apparently  resolved  to 
witness  the  hostile  meeting,  some  being  even 
clamorous  for  the  appearance  of  the  combatants, 
who  did  not  keep  them  long  in  suspense;  but 
issuing  from  their  respective  state  rooms,  attend- 
ed by  their  seconds,  proceeded  to  the  levee,  ac- 
companied by  the  captain  and  clerk,  and  followed 
by  all  who  were  aware  of  their  intent. 

The  ground  was  soon  chosen  and  the  prelimi- 
naries arranged,  when  the  seconds  placed  their 
principals,  and  resigning  to  them  their  weapons, 
retired  to  a  short  distance,  Trevor's  second  pre- 
paring to  give  the  fatal  signal. 

At  this  instant,  St.  Clare's  servant  bounded  to 
his*  side,  and  winding  his  arms  about  him,  be- 
sought him  with  tears  to  desist.  For  nearly  a 
minute  the  former  struggled  to  free  himself,  his 
countenance  expres&ing  a  depth  of  emotion  I 
could  not  account  for ;  when  being  unable  to 
effect  his  object  without  violence,  he  signalized 
his  second,  who  hastened  to  his  aid,  and  only  by 
the  exercise  of  extreme  strength  removed  the 
boy,  who  was  borne  a  short  distance,  struggling, 
weeping,  and  calling  on  his  master  in  tones  which 
betrayed  a  depth  of  anguish  painful  to  behold. 

Trevor's  second  now  proceeded  to  give  the 
signal,  at  tho  first  word  of  which  St.  Clare 
moved,  as  if  about  to  deliver  his  tire,  when 
Trevor,  observing  the  motion,  fired  on  the  in- 
stunt,  the  report  of  tlie  wenprm  u;--*#rf*"">« 
word  "  two  "  on  the  lyw*«- -"*""**"_^  -ruho-  ie  tn0 
:>^  mojneula  not  think  there  was^  Fof  guv. 
of  that,"  Bti&Jfi*»  ^jjiro  wavercUf  vainly  endeav- 
'  wing  to  recover  his  aim,  when  discharging  his 
weapon  in  the  air,  he  reeled  backward  and  sank 
into  the  arms  of  the  boy,  who  had  broken  from 
the  grasp  of  his  custodian. 

Hastening  to  the  wounded  man's  side,  a  single 
glanco  assured  me  ho  was  beyond  aid,  and  turn- 
in-  away,  I  glanced  towards  his  antagonist,  who 
wis  already  surrounded  by  a  group  of  angry 
passengers,  who  were  loudly  denouncing  his  act 
as  murderous,  and  threatening  to  lynch  him  on 
the  spot.  And  that  threat  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  instant  execution  had  not  Captain 
Warbeck  interposed  his  influence  to  obtain  him 
a  respite,  at  least  until  the  nature  of  St.  Clare's 
wound  was  made  known,  for  which  purpose  he 
summoned  a  physician,  who  was  fortunately  on 
board,  but  retiring  early,  had  remained  ignorant 
of  the  intended  duel,  and  consequently  aummate 
of  his  state-room. 

While  awaiung  his  arrival  at  the  scene,  1 
joined  my  friend  in  an  endeavor  to  staunch  the 
blood  which  flowed  from  the  unfortunate  man's 
wound,  and  while  doing  so,  was  deeply  pained 
by  a  view  of  the  intense  anguish  manifested  by 
the  youth  in  question,  who  repulsed  all  offers  of 
consolation,  and  supporting  the  wounded  man's 
head,  remained  with  his  face  bowed  on  the  Ut- 
ter's  shoulder,  giving  free  vent  to  his  grief. 

For  nearly  ten  minutes  St.  Clare  remained  m 
that  state  of  partial  insensibility  which  had  suc- 
ceeded his  fall,  when  he  rallied,  and  recognizing 
the  youth,  uttered  a  deep  and  prolonged  groan, 
an  expression  of  keen  agony  settling  on  his  fea- 
tures. More  than  a  minnte  he  remained  gazing 
sadly  at  tho  anguish-stricken  youth  ;  then  touch- 
ing him  lightly,  the  latter  turned  his  dim  gaze 
upon  his  pallid  features,  and  observing  that  he 
was  recognized,  bent  quickly  and  pressed  a  fren- 
zied kiss  upon  the  pallid  brow  of  the  wounded 


"  Man  pauvre  Celeste  !" 

Both  Waldron  and  I  started,  half  amazed,  and 
gazed  searchingly  at  the  boy  on  hearing  him  ad- 
dressed by  a  name  so  inappropriate  to  his  appar- 
ent sex,  and  we  might  have  deemed  the  speaker 
deranged  had  he  not  continned  after  a  brief 
pause,  his  words  clearly  evincing  a  sound  intel- 
lect, while  they  betrayed  to  all  those  who  heard 
and  understood  them,  a  secret  none  had  suspect- 
ed. My  readers  will  pardon  me  if  I  attempt  a 
translation  of  that  brief  but  touching  address  : 

"  My  own  sweet  one.  My  dream  is  over,  and 
your  fears  are  about  to  be  realized.  'Tis  my 
fate,  therefore  'tis  useless  to  murmur.  The  sy- 
bil's prophecy  will  be  fulfilled.  My  bones  will 
rest  in  a  strange  land,  and  my  ashes  mingle  with 
a  strange  soil,  far,  far  away  from  sunny  France. 
Would  to  Heaven  I  had  left  thee  there,  a  guar- 
dian to  our  boy ;  you  had  then  been  spared  the 
pain  of  this  hour,  and  he  would  still  have  one 
parent.  Ha,  tears  and  for  me !  No  no,  you 
must  not  weep,  my  Celeste.  I  implore  you  do 
not  grieve  for  me,  so  utterly  unworthy  as  I ;  one 
who  has  proved  only  the  bane  of  your  life,  the 
fell  destroyer  of  your  happiness." 

"No  no,  Cecil,  my  life,  my  best  beloved,  my 
all !"  And  with  a  heart-rending  moan  the  dis- 
guised girl  strained  his  recumbent  form  to  her 
heart,  again  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

At  this  instant  the  physician  came  bursting 
through  the  crowd,  followed  by  an  old  man,  who 
paused  a  few  paces  in  his  rear  while  he  knelt  to 
examine  the  wound.  Our  suspense  was  but  mo- 
mentary, ere  he  bounded  from  his  knee,  and 
turning  to  his  companion,  said,  hastily  : 

"Your  aid  may  be  of  service  here,  Father 
Eustace ;  this  man  is  already  beyond  the  reach 
of  mine." 

"  A  priest,"  murmured  the  wounded  man ; 
"  thank  Heaven,  I  can  at  least  do  justice  ere  I 
die!" 

"  You  may,  my  son,"  said  the  priest,  advanc- 
ing and  kneeling  at  his  side.  "  Confess  and  be 
absolved." 

"  I  will,  good  father.     Look  up,  Celeste — " 

"What!  a  woman?  and  in  this  disguise?" 
demanded  the  priest. 

"  Yes,  good  father,  a  woman,  dearer  to  mo 
than  life  ;  against  whom  I  have  sinned  deeply, 
and  to  whom  I  must  atone." 

The  crowd  now  foil  back  at  a  signal  from  the 

[-rici,  who  then  addressed  a  few  words  to  the 

weeping  girl,  when  she  rose,  and  supported  by 

Captain   Warbcek,  retired   to   a  short    distance, 

leaving  her  dying  lover  alone  with  ln>  <»nnt«ssn>- » 
_...>..,  who  ol  course--*,. 


Ti..:, 


such  slights,  and   ke,ntr—     "  ..         - 

pnest  liowA  mcunedhis  oar  to  the  lips  ot 


man,  murmuring :  "  O,  Cecil 


the  dying  man  ;  but  ere  a  minute  elapsed  started 
and  gazed  earnestly  on  the  countenance  of  his 
penitent,  while  a  half  stifled  cry  of  horror  and 
amazement  broke  from  his  lips ;  then  clasping 
his  hands,  he  raised  his  eyes  heavenward,  seem- 
ingly to  pray  for  a  brief  space,  while  the  crystal 
tears  which'  bedewed  his  cheeks  indicated  the 
existence  of  some  deep  and  powerful  emotion  in 
his  bosom. 

Resuming  his  task,  it  was  soon  concluded, 
when  having  pronounced  the  absolution,  he 
beckoned  the  captain  to  approach  with  his  charge, 
whose  hand  he  clasped  in  his  own,  as  she  paused, 
saying :  "  My  daughter,  you  have  been  griev- 
ously wronged  by  this  unfortunate  youth,  whose 
sole  desire,  next  to  his  soul's  salvation,  is  to 
make  thee  a  suitable  atonement.  He  desires  to 
invest  jou— here,  and  in  this,  his  last  hour— with 
his  name  and  fortune.  Will  you  accept  this 
atonement  V 

The  lady  made  no  reply,  but  gently  disengag- 
ing her  hand,  sank  on  her  knees  beside  her  lover, 
who,  encircling  her  form,  and  drawing  her  fondly 
towards  him,  said  :  "  You  will  consent,  my  Ce- 
leste ?  Remember  our  boy,  and  let  no  imaginary 
unworthiness  prevent  you  from  aiding  me  to  in- 
vest him  with  a  legal  claim  to  my  name  and 
inheritance." 

"  0,  Cecil,  my  beloved—"  But  sobs  choked 
her  utterance ;  and  laying  her  hand  in  his,  she 
signified  the  consent  she  was  unable  to  utter.  The 
crowd  had  closed  round  the  striking  group, 
and  the  venerable  priest  proceeded  at  once  with 
the  ceremony,  which  was  fated  to  unite  the  hap- 
less pair  but  a  few  brief  moments,  ere  death  un- 
relentingly severed  the  tie. 

It  ^as  truly  a  solemn  scene.  That  dying 
bridegroom,  weltering  in  his  life's  blood,  and 
that  scarce  conscious  bride,  arrayed  in  habili- 
ments foreign  to  her  sex,  and  alive  to  nothing 
save  the  boundlessness  of  that  desolation  which 
threatened  her  future,  plighting  to  each  other 
their  vows,  kneeling  on  that  blood-stained,  green 
sward. 


At  the  clVse  of  the  ceremony  St.  Clare  sank 
fainting  into\  t^e  arms  of  his  supporters,  who 
laid  him  gentry  down ;  while  the  priest,  using 
the  crown  of\  a  hat  as  a  desk,  prepared  a 
certificate  of  rnWriage,  to  which,  with  the  sig- 
natures of  Captain  Warbeck  and  the  physician, 
he  requested  mrae.  Judge  of  my  amazement  on 
learning  therefrom  that  the  wounded  man  was 
a  no  less  personage  than  the  Viscount  St.  Croisy, 
a  scion  of  the  princely  line  of  Burgundy. 

The  form  of  signing  the  certificate  was  scarce 
concluded,  when  St.  Clare  inquired  for  bis  an- 
tagonist, who  was  instantly  led  to  his  side  by 
those  having  him  in  charge ;  when  perceiving 
him  a  prisoner,  he  demanded:  "Why  do  you 
hold  my  friend  a  prisoner,  messieurs?** 

"  Your  friend  ?  I  reckon  ye  mean  your  mur- 
derer, don't  ye,  'squire  ?"  responded  a  burly 
trader,  who  had  assumed  the  duties  of  keeper; 
adding  :  "  Yer,  see,  stranger,  we  consider  he  ink 
an  onfair  start  on  ye  in  this  yer  doel,  an'  havin* 
pinked  ye  mighty  onhansum',  we've  concluded 
to  gin  him  a  sample  o'  Judge  Lynch." 

"  Release  him,  messieurs.  'Tis  my  desire  that 
no  evil  befall  him.  He  did  but  that  I  would 
have  done.  Had  he  reserved  his  fire  ten  seconds, 
he  and  not  I  would  now  be  taking  leave  ot  life." 
"  My  son  speaks  wisely,"  interposed  the  aged 
priest.  "  Release  this  man.  Leave  him  in  the 
hands  of  his  Eternal  Judge,  who  will  not  fail  to 
deal  with  him  according  to  his  deserts." 

"  O,  I  haint  nary  a  word  tu  say,"  rejoined  the 
trader,  releasing  Trevor  at  once.  "  Circumstan- 
ces alter  cases.  Ef  that  feller  was  reckonin'  on 
takin'  an  onfair  start  of  the  curnel,  he  got  sarved 
about  right."  And  turning  on  his  heel,  the  trader 
made  his  way  down  the  bank  to  the  boat,  leaving 
the  duellist  free  beside  his  victim. 

His  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
stampede,  the  tide  of  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
dying  man  undergoing  a  sudden  revulsion  on  his 
acknowledgement  of  murderous  intent,  when 
but  few  of  the  passengers  lingered  to  witness  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  drama. 

St.  Clare,  in  the  meantime,  expressed  his  re- 
gret that  their  quarrel  had  subjected  his  assassin 
to  inconvenience,  assuring  him  of  his  forgive- 
ness, and  requesting  him  to  spare  himself  re- 
proach, which  would  be  all  unmerited.  The 
priest  then  went  through  the  ceremony  of 
anointing  him,  when  he  addressed  his  weeping 
bride: 

"  I  am  going  now,  Celeste,  but  I  leave  y5u  " 
in  goodjiamls— ujy&c  tb.£-  J^ofono  who  will 
be  faithful"  to  tho  trust.  Return  to  Franco  as 
early  as  possible,  and  convey  to  ray  father  intel- 
ligence of  his  bereavement.  Kneel  to  him,  if 
need  be,  for  that  pardon  he  hath  so  long  with- 
held. I  know  he  will  accord  it,  ay,  and  deeply 
regret  having  withheld  it  so  long,  when  he  hears 
of  this  expiation  ot  my  crimes. 

» Embrace  me  for  the  last  time,  my  poor, 
deeply  wronged,  but  ever  faithful  Celeste. 
Would  that  I  could  live  to  reward  thy  fond  love 
and  unwavering  truth,  but  it  may  not  be.  We 
must  part.  Adieu,  ray  best  beloved,  we  will 
meet  again,  will  we  not,  good  father?  Hal 
he  exclaimed,  his  eye  brightening  as  his  glance 
rested  on  the  countenance  of  the  venerable  pnest. 
"  Have  we  not  met  before  ?  Speak,  father,  you 
know  my  name  and  lineage?" 

"  Be  calm,  ray  son.     Yes,  we  have  met." 
"  Where,  father  ?"  demanded  the  dying  man, 
raising  himself  from  the  supporting  arms  of  the 
captain.     "Where?" 

."In  France,  my  son.  You  were  but  a  babe, 
and  can  scarce  remember — " 

"Eustace— Count  St.  Croisy!"  exclaimed  the 
dying  man,  with  startling  energy ;  adding,  as  he 
extended  his  arms:  "My  long  lost  and  dearly 
loved  uncle  !" 

This,  then,  was  the  key  to  the  old  man's  emo- 
tion. He  had  recognized  a  near  relative  in  the 
wounded  man,  and— as  I  subsequently  learned- 
one  whom  he  had  loved  fondly,  ere  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  had  driven  him  an  exile  from  France 
to  the  French  exile's  home  in  our  own  loved  land, 

where  he  entered  the  church,  devoting  to  monas- 
tic duties  the  evening  of  a  life,  the  prune  of 
which  had  been  passed  amid  the  splendor  ot  the 
court  and  on  the  battle-field,  beneath  the  victo- 
rious tri-color  of  the  empire. 

"Yes  Cecil,  my  beloved  boy,  I  am  indeed 
your  Uncle  Eustace  !"  And  the  old  man  wound 
ihis  arms  round  the  sinking  form  of  his  nephew 
erring  vent  to  the  emotions  he  had  struggled 
with  so  long;  while  the  latter,  addressing  his 

wife,  said :  ■ 

"  In  good  hands  indeed,  Celeste.  He  will  be 
a  more  than  father,  and  you  will  be  to  him,  m 
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my  stead,  tho  stuff  and  stay  of  his  declining 
years.  Forgive  me  my  wild  career,  uncle,  and 
train  up  my  boy  ho  that  ho  may  hear  our  family 
name  honorably,  banding  it  down  to  future  gen- 
orations  untarnished.  And  you,  Colonic,  will  aid 
him  in  tho  task.  Adieu,  ma  ehi>r.  Kiss  mo  1" 
ho  added,  faintly. 

She  bowod  hor  head  to  obey  tho  expressed 
wish,  and  pressing  her  lips  fondly  to  bis,  uncon- 
sciously inhaled  bis  latest  breath. 

Tho  old  priest's  grief  for  his  nephew's  un- 
timely death  was  evidently  as  profound  as  tho 
lady's  was  violent;  and  as  neither  seemed  con- 
scious of  our  presence,  or  tho  necessity  of  prompt 
decision  regarding  the  corpse,  Captain  Warbeek 
ordered  its  instant  removal  to  tho  boat,  whither 
they  followed  it,  and  where  it  was  resigned  to 
their  charge. 

An  hour  later  tho  boat  was  unmoored,  and 
dropping  off  into  tho  stream,  began  to  tremble 
anew  beneath  the  influence  of  her  powerful 
engines,  while  as  day  advanced  and  tho  at- 
mosphere rarifiod,  her  speed  increased  to  a 
degree  which  soon  placod  many  a  dreary  mile 
between  us  and  the  seouo  of  that  strange  duel 
and  bridal. 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH, 

BMPBROB  OF  AUSTRIA. 
In  a  recont  number  of  the  Pictorial  we 
published  a  group  of  portraits  of  European 
sovereigns,  but  to  gratify  thoso  who  desire  an 
authentic  likeness  of  this  youthful  emperor  on 
a  turgor  scale,  depicting  his  personal  appear- 
unce  and  costume,  we  present  tho  accompa- 
nying engraving.  Francis  Joseph,  the  Aus- 
trian despot,  hated  by  all  liberals  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  detestable  policy,  is  only 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  has  entered 
on  the  dreadful  business  of  war  with  a  bold 
spirit,  as  evinced  by  his  famous  proclamation, 
posted  in  Vienna,  April  29,  a  translation  of 
which,  made  expressly  for  the  Pictorial,  wo 
subjoin  as  an  important  document  of  con- 
temporary history,  worthy  of  preservation  : 

"  To  my  people  : — I  have  ordered  my 
faithful  and  brave  army  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hostile  acts  which,  for  many  years,  have  been 
committed  by  the  neighboring  State  of  Sar- 
dinia against  the  incontestable  rights  of  my 
throne,  and  against  the  integrity  of  the  king- 
dom which  God  has  confided  to  my  care, 
acts  which  have  been  pushed  recently  to  the 
last  extremities.  In  taking  this  step,  I  have 
fulfilled  the  painful  but  inevitable  duty  of  a 
sovereign.  As  ray  conscience  is  at  peace,  I 
can  lift  my  eyes  to  God  Almighty  and  pa- 
tiently await  his  decrees.  I  confidently  sub- 
mit my  decision  to  the  impartial  judgment  of 
contemporaries  or  future  generations.  I  am 
sure  of  the  approbation  of  my  faithful  subjects. 

"  More  than  ten  years  ago,  the  same  en- 
emy— jn  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations  and 
the  laws  of  war,  and  without  any  provocation 
on  our  part — entered  the  LombardoVene- 
tian  territory,  with  the  design  of  taking  pos- 
session of  it.  Although  the  enemy,  twice  to- 
tally defeated  by  my  brave  army,  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  victor,  I  acted  with  generosity 
and  proposed  a  reconciliation  to  him.  I  did 
not  seize  on  a  single  inch  of  his  territory,  I 
did  not  encroach  on  a  single  one  of  the  rights 
the  crown  of  Sardinia  enjoyed  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  European  nations.  I  did 
not  insist  on  obtaining  the  slightest  guar- 
antee against  the  repetition  of  similar  events. 
The  hand  I  offered  sincerely  in  token  of 
peace,  and  which  was  accepted,  seemed  to  me 
a  sufficient  guarantee.  1  sacrificed  on  tho 
altar  of  peace  the  honor  and  the  rights  of 
Austria.  The  reward  of  this  rare  generosity 
was  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  inim- 
ical sentiments,  which  have  increased  from 
year  to  year,  and  a  perfidious  agitation 
against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  my  Lorn- 
bardo-Venetian  kingdom. 

"  I  patiently  endured  these  new  hostilities, 
knowing  how  precious  a  benefit  peace  was  to 
my  people  and  to  Europe.     My  patience  was 
not  entirely  exhausted,  when  the  important 
measures  I  was  compelled  to  take,  in  conse- 
quence   of  revolutionary    agitation    on   the 
frontiers  of  my  Italian  provinces,  and  in  these 
latter,  became  the  pretext  of  an  increase  of 
hostilities.     Willingly    accepting    the    well- 
meant  mediation  of  friendly  powers  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  I  consented  to  take 
part  in  a  congress  of  the  five  great  powers. 
The  four  points  proposed  by  the  royal  gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  as  the  basis  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  congress,  were  sent  to  my 
cabinet,  and  I  accepted  them,  on  conditions 
which  would  produce  a  true,  sincere  and  dur- 
able peace.     Conscious  that  no  movement  on 
the  part  of  my  government  could   conflict 
with  peace  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  I 
asked  that  the  power  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
complication  and  which  had  brought  on  the  dan- 
ger of  war,   should  disarm,   as   a  preliminary 
measure.     Nevertheless,  yielding  to  the  importu- 
nity of  friendly  powers,  I  consented  to  the  propo- 
sition of  a  general  disarmament.     The  mediation 
failed  in  consequence  of  the  inadmissible  condi- 
tions on  which  Sardinia  based  her  consent.     I 
had  then  but  one  way  of  preserving  peace.     I 
addressed  myself  directly  to  the  Sardinian  gov- 
ernment, summoning  it  to  put  its  army  on  a 
peace  footing  and  to  disband  its  free  corps  ;  and 
as  Sardinia  has  not  acceded  to  my  demand,  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  cutting  the    question 
short  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 

"  I  have  ordered  my  army  to  enter  Sardinia.  , 

"  I  appreciate  the  full  bearing  of  this  measure, 
and  if  my  duties  as  a  monarch  have  ever  weighed 
heavily  upon  me,  it  is  assuredly  now.  War  is  the 
scourge  of  humanity.  It  is  not  without  regret 
that  I  behold  the  lives  and  property  of  many 


of  my  subjects  imperilled,  and  I  .  deeply  feel 
what  a  terrible  trial  tho  war  will  bo  for  my  cm- 
pin),  which,  entirely  occupied  in  internal  im- 
provements, hiw  tho  utmost  need  of  a  continu- 
ance of  pcaco.  But  the  heart  of  a  monarch  must 
be  silent,  when  honor,  as  well  as  duty,  speaks. 
An  armed  enemy  is  on  tho  frontiers,  who,  in  alli- 
ance with  tho  revolutionary  party,  openly  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  obtaining  possession  of 
the  Austrian  dependencies  in  Italy.  To  sustain 
him,  ho  who  reigns  in  Franco — interfering,  on  fu 
tilo  pretexts,  in  the  legally-established  relations 
of  the  Italian  peninsula — has  put  bis  troops  in 
motion,  and  some  of  their  detachments  have  al- 
ready crossed  tho  frontier  of  Sardinia. 

"  Tho  crown  I  have  received  from  my  ances- 
tors, pure  from  soil  or  spot,  has  already  passed 
through  severe  trials.  Tho  glorious  history  of 
our  country  teaches  us  that  when  dangers  arise, 
threatening  all  that  is  dearest  to  humanity  in  Ku- 


fco  fight  has  been  fertilized  by  the  Mood  shed  by 
our  German  brethren  to  will  thoso  ramparts  they  i 
have  guarded  till  this  hour.    It  is  there  that  tho  j 
cunning  enemies  of  Austria  have  generally  com-  ' 
menced  their  game,  when  they  (visaed  to  ruin  its  : 
internal  power.     The  feeling  that  a  similar  dan- 
ger is  now  imminent  prevails  throughout  Ger-  1 
many,  from  the  cottage  to  tho   throne  and  from 
ono  frontier  to  the  other,     I  speak  as  a  sovereign  ' 
member  of  the  Germanic  confederation,  when  I  i 

call   tittention   to  a  common  danger,  and  evoko    j 
tho  memory  of  the  glorious  days  when    Europe 
owed  her  deliverance  to  the  gonorul  and  fervent 
enthusiasm  of  Germany. 

"  For  (Iwl  and  FatJterland ! 

"Given  at  my  residence  and  metropolis  of 
Vienna,  this  28th  day  of  April, 
1859. 

"  Franz  JOSEPH." 
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rope,  Providence  has  often  employed  the  sword 
of  Austria  to  scatter  these  dangers.  We  are 
again  on  the  eve  of  a  similar  period.  The  over- 
throw of  existing  establishments  is  not  the  dream 
of  factions  only,  but  of  thrones.  The  sword 
that  I  have  been  forced  to  draw  is  hallowed  in 
that  it  will  defend  the  honor  and  the  rights  of  all 
people  and  States,  and  of  all  that  humanity 
holds  most  dear. 

"  It  is  to  you,  my  people,  that  I  now  address 
myself,  to  you,  whose  devotion  to  the  hereditary 
reigning  family  may  serve  as  a  model  to  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  In  the  conflict  which  has 
commenced,  you  will  preserve  your  fidelity  and 
your  devotion,  so  often  tried.  To  your  sons 
whom  I  have  taken  into  my  army,  I,  their  com- 
mander, send  my  martial  saluta.  You  can  look 
on  them  with  pride,  for,  thanks  to  them,  the 
Austrian  eagle  will  take  a  lofty  sweep. 

"Our  struggle  is  just,  and  we  begin  it  with 
courage  and  confidence.  But  we  hope  that  we 
shall  not  be  alone.    The  soil  on  which  we  have 


GENERAL  GARIBALDI. 

The  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer  takes 
from  the  autobiography  of  this  eminent  Italian 
patriot,  which  has  been  translated  but  not  pub- 
lished in  this  country,  the  following  particulars 
of  his  eventful  and  stirring  life :  "  A  native  of 
Piedmont,  Garibaldi,  like  his  father  and  grand- 
father, early  in  life  became  a  sailor,  and  per- 
formed numerous  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  Levant,  until,  having  joined  the  Secret  So- 
ciety of  Italian  Patriots,  he  was  condemned  to 
death,  and  escaped  from  Genoa  to  Marseilles  in 
disguise.  In  one  of  his  early  voyages  he  had 
visited  Rome. 

Having  subsequently  spent  a  few  months  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  learned  the  condition  of  the  Re- 
public of  Rio  Grande,  which  had  rebelled  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Brazilian  Empire,  he  em- 
barked with  Gen.  Rosetti  in  a  small  vessel  to  go 
to  their  assistance,  and  captured  a  few  coasting 
vessels  on  his  way,  under  tho  authority  of  the 
flag  of  the  now  State.     He  was  soon  after  at- 


tacked  in  the  Parana,  by  a  Brazilian  vessel  of 
much  superior  force,  and   laid  senseless  on  his 
dock  by  a  shot  in  the  neck,  which  rendered  him 
unconscious  till  after  the  repulse  of  the  enemy. 
Here  commenced  his  military  life,  which  contin- 
ued   fourteen    years    in    South    America,   and 
through  the  revolutions  of  1848*9  in   Italy,  and 
afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  of  alternate  trial, 
success  mid  disaster,  seldom  paralleled.    A  chief 
object  at   which    he  constantly   aimed,  in  Ids  ro- 
mantic South   American    career,  was  to  train  to 
artns  Italians  who  were  in  exile  inthose  regions, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  fight  for  their  own  coun- 
try.    Such    was    his    success,  that,  although  ho 
commenced  under  many  adverse  circumstances, 
'  The  Italian  Legion  '  soon  began  to  reap  laurels, 
and  at    length   took  the  front  rank  in    the  armies 
for  discipline,  daring  constiin'v  and  ^iccess.     In 
his   services   in  Italy  during  the   last  revolution, 
ho  had  many  of  his  old  soldiers  in  his  files,  and 
doubtless  some  of  the  survivors  must  bo  with 
him  now,  to  struggle  against  the  Austrians. 
Some  of  the  most  interesting   passages   in 
Garibaldi's  life  relate  to  his  wife.     He  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  extraordinary  qualities,  a  na- 
tive of  one  of  the  States  of  South  America. 
She  was  trained   to  horsemanship   and  tho 
most  athlotic  haliits  which  prevail  among  tho 
females  of  those  countries.  Though  like  him, 
noble  hearted,  iffoetionate  and  disinterested, 
she  also   possessed   a  similar  degree  of  per- 
sonal courage  and  fortitude  which  have  sel- 
dom been  displayed,  and  still  more  rarely  de- 
picted, by  any  authentic  pen.   After  her  mar- 
riage, she  accompanied  him  in  his  battles,  by 
sea  and   land ;    and,  although   usually  un- 
armed, and  keeping  at  his  side  only  as  bis 
companion,  she  sometimes  aided  in  his  most 
desperate  conflicts,  by  dealing  out  powder, 
loading  guns  and  even  firing  them  at  the  en- 
emy.    Tbe    suffering    which    she    endured 
among  tfee  mountains,  in  times  of  adversity 
and  seasons  of  tempests,  were  severe  and  al- 
most incredible.     The  short  account  of  her 
•escape  from  a  Brazilian  guard  after  capture 
in  an  engagement,  and  her  journey  of  several 
days   and  nights,  on  horseback  and  alone, 
,    through  wild  fbrests,^3wimming  swollen  tor- 
rents, on  her  way,  by  holding  to  the  mane  or 
the  tail  of  her  horse,  is  exceeded  only  by  tho 
sad  narrative  of  her  death,  in   184.9,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  when,  after  resolutely  ac- 
companying  Garibaldi  on   bis  retreat  from 
Rome,  she  landed  with  him,  in  one  of  the 
boats,  in  which  he  was  seeking  to  reach  Ven- 
ice, then  the  only  place  in  Italy  which  held 
out  against  the  enemy.     Garibaldi  declined 
the  proffered  honors  of  a  public  reception,  on 
hie  arrival  in  New  York  in   1849;  urgently 
recommending    to    his    exiled    countrymen 
here,  to  apply  themselves  to  such  honest  em- 
ployments as  they  could  obtain,  for  their  in- 
dependent support,  '  not  hesitating  at  accept- 
ing the  most  humble — even   sweeping  the 
streets.'     As  soon  as  his  feeble  health  was  re- 
stored, in  strict  consistency  with  his  precepts, 
he  set  the  example  of  engaging  in  daily  la- 
bor, in  the  candle  manufactory  of  his  friend 
and  countryman,  Signor  Mencci,  on  Staten 
Island.     While  thus  employed   by  day,  he 
;         continued  at  evening,  for  some  time  to  add  to 
S         his  manuscripts,  at  the  request  of  the  Amer- 
|        ican  friend  to  whom  he  had  committed  them, 
I        until  he  found  it  necessary  to  intermit  his  lit- 
I        erary  labors,  in  consequence  of  his  physical 
|        fatigue.     He  afterwards  spent  several  years 
|        in  commanding  commercial  vessels  between  l 
|        Peru  and   China,  and  then  returned  to  Pied-of 
^        mont,  his  native  country,  where  he  was  al- 
?"        lowed   to  reside    by  the    government,   and 
where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his 
two  young  sons,  and  endeavored  to  colonize 
the  little  island  of  Caprea,  on  the  coast  of 
Sardinia,    which    he    had    purchased    with 
money  bequeathed  to  him   by  his   brother. 
When  the  present  war  was  threatened,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  army 
of  Piedmont,  and  assigned  to  an  important 
advanced  post  on  the  left  wing,  where  his 
standard  has  been  joined  by  thousands  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  Italian  soldiers,  viz,    the 
volunteers  who  have  flocked,  in  arms,  from 
every  part  and  corner  of  the  Peninsula." 

HEARING  THROUGH  THE  THROJfT. 

I  will  state  a  fact :  a  friend  who  is  so  utter- 
ly deaf  as  to  be  almost  beyond  relief  from 
any  of  the  mechanical  inventions  now  in  use 
for  the  aid  of  persons  afflicted  with  deafness, 
walked  into  a  chapel,  and  took  his  seat  on 
one  of  the  open  benches.     He  heard  nothing 
of  the  sermon  then  and  there  delivered,  until, 
from  mere  Hstlessness,  he  placed  the  rim  of 
the  crown  of  his  hat  in  his  mouth  :  he  could 
hear  distinctly.    He  has  frequently  repeated 
the  experiment  in  my  presence  with  the  same  re- 
sult ;  and  where  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him, 
he  places  his  hat  between  his  lips,  and  carries  on 
a  conversation,  speaking  in  the  usual  way,  and 
hearing  as  I  have  described.     I  have  made  the 
experiment  with  many  deaf  persons,  and  gener- 
ally with  success.  I  leave  the  learned  in  acoustics 
to  explain  ;  I  only  state  the  fact,  and  every  one 
can  make  the  experiment.  Is  it  the  open  mouth, 
or  has  the  vibration  of  sound  on  the  hat  anything 
to   do  with  the  effect  produced  1     Look  on  a 
crowd  of  listeners,  eager  to  catch  the  voice  of 
the  speaker — they  sit  with  open  mouth  :  "  With 
locks  thrown  back  and  lips  apart,"  "  in  listening 
mood,"  etc ,   is   tbe    poet's   description   of  the 
"Lady  of  the  Lake."     It  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  use  of  the  hat  as  an  auricle ;  but  I  ven- 
ture to  think  that  if  science  would  apply  its  ef- 
forts  to  hearing  through  the  throat,   following 
nature  as  a  guide,  more  would  be  done  for  tbe 
sorest  evil  that  can  afflict  humanity  than  has  yet 
been  effected. — Notes  and  Queries. 


BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Batlou'a  Pictorial.] 
OUTWARD  BOUND. 

A  token  to  one  who  "  westward  takes  his  way" 

BT  WILLIE  E.  PABOE. 

God  speed  the  ship  that  carries  tbee, 

My  friend,  to  other  landa! 
And  give  safe  passage  o'er  the  sea 

To  reach  those  distant  strands. 
When  you  shall  pass  the  golden  gate, 

And  with  the  toilers  stand, 
I  need  not  write  what  scenes  await 

The  honest  heart  and  hand. 

Ood  Bpeed  the  sbip  that  bears  thee  hence, 

Friend  of  my  younger  dajs, 
Whose  riper  years  and  soherer  sense, 

And  knowledge  of  life's  ways, 
Have  in  meet  lessons  made  me  learn 

Those  truths  that  ever  tend 
To  make  those  sacred  faggots  burn 

That  faith  and  nbdom  blend. 

Ood  speed  thee  to  the  golden  sand, 

And  give  thco  strength  of  heart, 
A  champion  with  the  brave  to  stand, 

And  nobly  act  life's  part. 
I  know  thy  purpose  and  thy  aim ; 

And  when  the  day  shall  dawn, 
Whose  balo  sluil)  enwieath  thy  name 

Beyond  all  worldly  scorn, — 

Think  thoo  of  hearts  in  Eastern  lands, 

Of  eyes  that  looked  on  thee, 
Of  hands  once  clasped  in  thine  own  bands, 

And  think,  my  friend,  of  me. 
My  wishes  go  out  after  thee; 

Both  night  and  day  they  start, 
And  reach  across  the  restless  sea 

Until  they  touch  thy  heart. 

And  as  T  think  of  thee  to-night, 

The  wind  and  wave  combinu 
To  carry  thee  awayJrom  sight; 

But  memory's  priceless  wine, 
In  friendship's  golden  chalice,  waits 

My  lips;  0.  friend,  to  thee, 
Whose  feet  shall  pass  the  golden  gates, 

I  say,  Kememberme. 

[Written  for  Bailou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BURNING  TRANSPORT. 

ET    HENRY    8.    MASON. 

The  fleet  lay  off  "North-fleet  Hope  "  await- 
ing the  flag  of  Rear  Admiral  Collin,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  gallant  Colling- 
wood — the  efficient  aid  of  the  gallant  Nelson  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  Trafalgar — and  a  heavy 
gale  prevailing  at  the  time,  the  ships  were  riding 
to  tho  wind,  regardless  of  tide,  when  night  closed 
around  us. 

Some  thirty  sail  of  merchantmen,  under  con- 
voy of  one  of  our  fastest  frigates,  we.ro  anchored 
in  the  entrance  of  the  "Downs,"  and  between 
us  and  them  lay  two  convict  ships,  while  a  fleet 
hof  transports,  with  troops  for  the  East  Indies, 
were  anchored  just  astern  of  us,  the  largest — the 
"  Wellesley  " — being  anchored  on  our  starboard 
quarter,  and  scarce  three  cables  length  distant. 

Being  senior  passed  raidshipmnn  of  tho  old 
"  Sovereign  "  at  the  time,  I  was  honored  with  su- 
preme command  of  a  whole  anchor-watch,  and 
having  the  first  watch  that  night  enjoyed  the  hap- 
piness (?)  of  strutting  tho  quarter-deck  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  rain,  while  my  more  humble, 
and  consequently  moro  fortunate  watchmates 
sought  shelter  in  the  lee  of  ihe  bulwarks,  or 
stowed  snugly  away  beneath  the  guns,  whiled 
away  the  dreary  watch  with  yarns  of  dangers  and 
battles  past. 

The  bell  had  struck  three,  and  save  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  sentinels  on  duty,  tho  pattering 
of  the  driving  rain,  and  the  deep  breathings  of 
full  six  hundred  sleepers,  scarce  a  sound  broke 
the  silence  reigning  throughout  the  vast  hull  of 
the  old  "  Sovereign."  Even  I  had  halted,  half- 
deeming  our  dreary  watch  at  an  end,  and  half 
supported  by  the  cabin  sky-light,  was  indulging 
in  visions  of  calm  repose. 

"While  standing  thus,  with  face  averted  from 
the  driving  storm,  a  deep  red  gleam  illumined  tho 
darkness  on  our  starboard  quarter,  increasing  so 
rapidly,  that  ere  a  minute  elapsed,  the  upper 
works,  lower  mast  and  yards  of  the  "  Wellesley  " 
were  plainly  defined  in  the  red  glare.  In  an  in- 
stant tho  truth  flashed  upon  me,  she  was  on  fire  ; 
and  bounding  to  the  sky-light  I  shouted : 

"  Forward  gun  of  tho  starboard  forward  divis- 
ion on  the  spar-deck,  fire  !" 

It  was  our  signal  gun,  and  kept  continually 
loaded,  so  that  my  order  was  obeyed  on  the  in- 
stant, while  I  followed  up  the  report  with  the  or- 
der:  "Bo 'sen's  mate, pipe  all  hands  to  quarters." 

The  first  lieutenant  waa  at  ray  side  ere  the 


sound  of  the  mate's  shrill  whistle  had  ceased  re 
verberating  on  our  main,  gun  and  berth  decks, 
when  he  instantly  divined  the  cause  of  the  alarm, 
and  assuming  command,  shouted  : 

"Fire!  fire!  Pipe  down  all  boats!  Waist 
and  afterguard  pass  the  engines  up  from  below  ! 
Top-men  hook  yard  and  stay  tackles.  Forecastle 
men  and  sail- trimmers  pass  the  messenger  and 
take  to." 

In  an  instant  all  was  bustle  and  preparation, 
and  ere  a  lapse  of  two  minutes  the  report  of 
"  messenger  passed  "  was  followed  by  that  of 
"boats  all  ready ;"  when  Captain  Wilmer,  who 
had  gained  the  deck,  shouted  : 

"  Officers  in  charge  of  boats,  to  your  stations  ! 
Bo'sen,  pipe  all  boats  away  !"  When  I  sprang 
from  the  rail,  grasping  the  yard  tackle,  and  in  an 
instant  later  landed  in  the  launch  of  which  I  had 
command. 

We  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in  avoiding 
collisions  with  the  ship  while  attempting  to  un- 
hook the  bow-tackle,  which  was  foul  aloft  and 
would  not  run  ;  but  a  sharp  knife  at  length  set 
us  free,  when  we  fell  off,  and  in  a  few  moments 
were  scudding  swiftly  towards  the  burning  ship. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  our  example 
was  followed  by  the  various  commanders  in  the 
fleet,  and  on  dropping  alongsido  the  Wellesley  we 
mustered  a  fleet  of  some  sixty  boats,  capable  of 
accommodating  at  least  nine  hundred  souls,  a 
larger  number,  fortunately,  than  were  placed  in 
peril. 

The  moment  the  first  boat  reached  the  trans- 
port the  work  of  debarkation  commenced,  but 
owing  to  the  tremendous  gale  and  heavy  sea,  pro- 
gressed but  slowly,  while  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  fire  king  drove  numbers  from  the  deck  to 
seek  safety  in  the  sea,  from  which  they  were  res- 
cued as  promptly  as  possible. 

It  was  truly  a  thrilling  scene.  The  hull  of  tho 
transport  was  evidently  converted  into  a  perfect 
volcano,  while  from  each  of  her  hatches  leaped 
a  tongue  of  flame,  which,  seizing  on  her  fresh- 
tarred  rigging,  transformed  the  whole  mass  into 
a  delicate  tracery  of  fire,  and  speedily  consuming 
it,  left  her  taut  spars  to  tumble  one  after  another 
over  the  stern,  killing  and  wounding  numberS«n 
their  descent. 

This  catastrophe,  although  resulting  in  death 
to  many,  proved  a  means  of  safety  to  many 
others  who  might  otherwise  have  perished,  as  it 
established  a  direct  means  of  communication  with 
many  of  the  boats  which  could  not  gain  a  posi- 
tion alongside.  And  thus  the  work  went  on, 
boat  after  boat  departing  with  its  load  of  scorched, 
half  naked  and  shivering  troops,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  women  and  children,  until  nearly 
all  were  saved  ;  when  the  task  of  lowering  tho 
insensible  forms  of  those  who  had  been  hurt  by 
the  falling  spars,  in  the  rush  which  had  taken 
place  on  the  discovery  of  the  fire,  or  had  fainted 
from  excessive  fright,  commenced. 

Our  boat  being  scarce  ono  third  full,  wo  hauled 
alongside  to  receive  our  quota  of  tho  unfortunate 
wretches,  whom  we  handled  as  tenderly  as  pos- 
sible, laying  them  in  a  tier  iu  the  stern-sheets  to. 
the  number  of  ten,  when  having  as  many  as  we 
could  accommodate,  we  dropped  astern,  and 
shipping  our  oars,  wo  made  a  futile  attempt  to 
regain  the  "Royal  Sovereign."  Finding  that  wo 
could  not  gain  an  inch,  I  seized  upon  the  first 
lull  in  the  gale  to  put  the  tiller  hard  up,  when 
the  launch  swung  off,  and  catching  the  next  sea 
broad  on  her  bow,  careened  so  heavily  that  she 
half  filled,  when  the  second  caught  her  fairly 
astern  and  fortunately  righted  her,  bearing  off 
some  eight  or  ten  fathoms  ou  its  boiling,  bubbling 
crest,  and  leaving  us  in  a  proper  position  to  scud 
with  safety. 

The  briny  bath  exercised  a  reanimating  effect 
upon  several  of  oar  insensible  cargo,  one  of 
whom — a  female — betrayed  the  fact  of  her  res- 
toration by  loudly  demanding  her  child. 

"My  child!  my  child!  Where  is  my  little 
Edward?"  she  demanded,  in  tones  of  thrilling 
anguish.  "  Tell  me,  for  the  love  of  God,  if 
any  of  you  have  seen  my  child  ?" 

"  Merciful  Heaven  !  what  do  I  hear?  the  voice 
of  my  benefactress  ?"  exclaimed  a  youug  man, 
who  sat  on  the  after  thwart,  supporting  the  form 
of  a  young  and  lovely  woman,  who  had  evident- 
ly sustained  fearful  injuries  prior  to  her  rescue 
from  the  burning  wreck.  "Is  that  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford V  he  demanded,  gently,  relinquishing  his 
insensible  burden. 

"  It  is  !"  responded  the  lady,  instantly,  adding, 
"  Whoever  you  are,  you  evidently  know  me,  and 
must  know  something  of  my  darling.  0,  have 
you  seen  him  ?  Is  ho  safe  ?  Tell  me,  I  conjure 
you." 


"  Wonld  tp  Heaven  I  could !"  exclaimed  the 
man,  passionately.  "Paul  Hunter  would  be 
only  too  happy  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  the  ben- 
efactress of  his  wife." 

"  0,  Paul,  my  child,  my  Edward,  and  my 
husband — " 

"  Nay,  madam,  Captain  Clifford  must  be  safe," 
rejoined  the  man,  hastily.  "I  saw  him  myself 
actively  employed  in  removing  the  insensible 
from  below,  and  he  may  have  saved  the  child." 

"  May  have  ?  But  you  are  not  certain,  Paul. 
0,  you  are  not  certain,  and  this  suspense  is  worse 
than  death !"  And  the  poor  bereaved  mother 
groaned  in  her  anguish,  and  clasping  her  hands 
over  her  eyes,  sat  rocking  her  body  to  and  fro, 
and  uttering  that  deep,  convulsive  sob,  which  be- 
trays so  fully  a  breaking  heart. 

"  And  she  interceded  so .  eloquently  in  onr  be- 
half that  my  Ada  might  accompany  me  !"  mur- 
mured the  soldier,  in  an  audible  tone,  as  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  and  his  former  burden,  on  the 
pallid  brow  of  which  he  pressed  a  fond  kiss,  ad- 
ding: "  My  poor  wife  !  Would  to  Heaven  you 
had  remained  with  my  parents ;  you  would  have 
escaped  this  suffering  and  perhaps  death  !"  And 
the  gallant  fellow  bowed  his  head,  concealing  his 
face  in  his  hands,  probably  to  hide  the  tears, 
which  were  an  honor  to  his  manhood,  since 
called  forth  by  the  suffering  and  probable  fate  of 
one  who  had  forsaken  friends  and  home  to  follow 
his  uncertain  fortunes. 

A  minute  later  we  rounded  to  under  the  coun- 
ter of,  and  received  a  line  from  the  Delmar 
Transport,  alongside  of  and  into  which  one  boat 
was  already  discharging  her  freight  of  rescued. 

"  Ship  ahoy!  Can  you  accommodate  twenty 
more  V  I  demanded,  as  my  bowman  made  fast 
the  line. 

"  Ay,  my  lad,  a  hundred  !"  was  the  trumpet- 
toned  reply.  "Haul  up,  haul  up  at  once,  and 
clear  the  track  fur  others  !" 

We  obeyed,  gaining  a  position  beneath  the 
gangway  with  difficulty,  when  the  debarkation 
of  our  freight  commenced,  the  insensible  wifo  of 
the  young  soldier  being  the  first  attached  to  the 
whip  by  which  the  helpless  wero  taken  on  board. 
Mrs.  Clifford  was  the  second,  the  soldier  having 
devoted  himself  to  her  as  soon  as  he  beheld  his 
wife  in  safety  ;  while  I,  seizing  upon  the  first  op- 
portunity, bounded  into  the  Delmar's  main 
chains  and  gained  her  deck  at  the  moment  that 
the  bereaved  mother  was  relieved  from  the  whip, 
when,  recognizing  mo,  she  rushed  to  my  side  and 
grasping  my  arm,  exclaimed  : 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  How  shall  I  discover  tho 
fate  of  my  husband  and  child?" 

"  You  must  be  quiet,  madam,"  responded  I, 
gently.  "It  is  impossible  to  learn  anything  re- 
garding them  just  now,  or  indeed  before  this 
gale  subsides,  when  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
find  them  safe  and  sound.  They  may  bavo 
reached  some  other  vessel  ere  this.  Iudeed,  'tis 
more  than  probable  that  they  have  done  so,  since 
to  my  certain  knowledge  but  few  of  tho  '  Wel- 
les ley's  '  company  are  lost." 

"  Bless  you  !  May  Heaven  bless  you  for  your 
consoling  words,  yet  I  apprehend  the  worst.  Do 
you  think  that  they  have  reached  this  vessel  ?" 

"It  might  be,  madam,  but  I  will  ascertain," 
And  advancing  a  few  paces  with  the  trembling 
mother  still  cliuging  to  my  arm,  I  was  about  to 
demand  if  any  of  the  rescued  answered  to  tho 
name  of  Captain  Clifford,  when  the  young 
soldier  elbowed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ex- 
claiming: "Mrs.  Clifford  !  Mrs.  CI i fiord !  I 
have  found  him  !" 

"  Found  who  ?"  she  demanded,  wildly. 
"  Whom  have  you  found,  Paul  Hunter?" 

"Captain  Clifford,  your  husband,  ma'am — " 

"And  my  child — my  Edward  ?  Speak  !  What 
of  him?  But  lead  me  to  my  husband,  he  will 
tell  me  all." 

The  young  soldier  guided  her  through  the 
crowd  in  silence,  while  deeply  interested  in  the 
meeting  about  to  take  place,  I  followed  to  where 
a  gentleman  in  the  partial  undress  of  an  infantry 
officer  lay  partially  supported  by  a  half  naked 
soldier,  his  countenance  expressing  at  once  the 
keenest  physical  anguish,  and  a  supreme  degree 
of  mental  happiness. 

"  Thank  Heaven  1  You  are  safe,  my  beloved 
Lucy,  but  where  is — " 

"  Edward  !  O,  Father  of  mercies  !  I  came  to 
you,  ray  husband,  for  tidings  of  our  boy.  Can 
it  be  that  you  are  as  ignorant  as  myself'2" 
>  "  I  never  saw  him  but  once  after  the  alarm, 
Lucy,  and  then  it  was  in  the  nurse's  arms.  She 
was  seeking  yon,  and  I,  deeming  him  safe  with 
her — 0,  God,  my  child  !  and  I  disabled  and  can- 
not search  for  him  !" 


"In  the  nurse's  arms,", muttered  the  young 
soldier.  "Why,  that  was  Ada.  "Did  you 
mean  you  saw  Master  Edward  with  my  wife, 
captain  V 

"Ay,  Hunter.  Where  is  your  wile?  The 
child  must  be  with  her  !" 

"  Alas,  no,  sir.  My  wife  is  here.  See,  she  is 
insensible."  And  as  he  spoke  he  bent  over  the 
form  I  had  failed  to  observe,  adding  :  "  I  found 
her  beneath  a  prostrate  spar,  by  which  she  had 
been  struck  down,  and  wrenching  it  aside, 
grasped  the  precious  burden  and  escaped  with  it 
as  you  see." 

"Then,  Lucy,  darling,  our  child  is  lost!" 
murmured  the  stricken  officer,  gentlv  drawing 
the  crouching  form  of  his  wife  to  his  breast, 
where  she  fainted,  while  the  young  soldier, 
bounding  to  his  feet,  exclaimed  : 

"  Not  yet !  No,  no,  not  yet !  I  know  the  spot 
where  my  Ada  lay.  The  fire  has  not  reached  it 
yet,  and  Master  Edward  must  be  there,  if  not 
araoog  the  rescued.  Who'll  go  with  me  to  the 
burning  wreck  ?" 

"  I  will,  my  man  !"  I  shouted,  seized  with  a 
wild  ambition  to  aid  him  in  restoring  the  child 
to  its  parents ;  and  grasping  his  arm,  I  fairly 
dragged  him  to  the  rail,  on  which  I  leaped, 
shouting  :  "  Volunteers  for  the  wreck  !  Sover- 
eigns, ahoy !  You  have  followed  my  lead 
amid  the  smoke  and  thunder  of  action,  to  deal 
death  to  the  foe.  A  child  is  left  in  yonder  burn- 
ing ship.     Who  dare  follow  me  to  the  rescue  ?" ' 

The  demand  was  instantly  responded  to  by  the 
unanimous  shout  of  the  launch's  crew,  "Sover- 
eigns to  the  rescue  !"  when  I  turned  inboard, 
shouting:  "A  lighter  boat !  In  Heaven's  name 
let  us  have  a  lighter  boat !" 

"  Lower  away  the  gig !"  shouted  some  one  on 
deck,  when  pausing  no  longer,  I  leaped  from  tho 
rail  into  the  launch,  followed  by  the  intrepid 
soldier. 

Scarce  a  minute  elapsed  ere  the  Delmar's  gig 
was  down,  and  five  of  my  men,  tho  soldier  and 
myself,  safely  seated  on  her  thwarts,  when  an 
unrestrained  use  of  our  knives  severed  tho  davit- 
tackles,  and  we  were  free. 

"  Bear  her  off  with  your  oars,  and  ship  all,  my 
lads  !"  I  exclaimed,  vainly  endeavoring  to  find 
the  rudder,  when  abandoning  the  search,  I 
grasped  the  loom  of  the  after  oar,  which  tho 
soldier  had  secured,  and  lent  my  strength  to- 
wards the  impulsion  of  the  buoyant  craft  through 
or  over  the  maddened  billows,  while  from  tho 
Delmar's  deck  came  a  cheering  shout:  "Give 
way,  my  lads,  my  noble  hearts,  and  may  God 
speed  you  on  your  errand!" 

We  did  give  way,  each  stroke  of  the  oars  mak- 
ing the  little  boat  fairly  leap  from  the  brine,  whilo 
the  life-boat-model  on  which  she  was  constructed 
rendered  us  secure  from  all  danger  of  being 
swamped.  And  it  was  fortunate  for  us  that  her 
thwarts,  stern-sheets  and  dais  were  air-tight  lock- 
ers. Had  they  been  otherwise,  nothing  could 
have  prevented  us  from  going  down,  inasmuch 
as  wo  wero  half  full  of  water  ere  we  had  accom- 
plished half  the  distance  to  tho  wreck. 

We  had  made  the  passage  to  the  Delmar  in  tho 
short  space  of  four  minutes,  but  our  passage  from 
her  to  the  wreck  consumed  four  times  that  period, 
aud  tenfold  the  exertion,  while  in  a  few  words 
the  young  soldier  informed  me  of  the  cause  of 
his  daring. 

He  had  married  without  the  consent  of  his 
colonel,  and  the  regiment  being  soon  after  order- 
ed on  foreign  service,  he  besought  permission  for 
his  wife  to  accompany  him,  in  vain.  Colonel 
Ross  was  inexorable,  until  his  pet  daughter — the 
young  wife  of  Captain  Clifford — espoused  the 
cause  of  the  anguish-stricken  bride,  and  ventured 
to  intercede  in  her  behalf.  He  could  deny  his 
daughter  nothing,  so  he  consented,  premising  that 
sho  should  take  the  fair  Ada  Hunter  into  her  ser- 
vice, by  which  means  he  would  be  spared  the 
charge  of  suspending  an  established  military  rule 
in  favor  of  any.  In  this  manner  had  the  youth- 
ful soldier  and  his  lovely  wife  been  spared  the 
pain  of  separation,  and  in  return  for  that  kind 
intercession  he  was  now  proving  his  gratitude." 

At  length  we  reached  the  burning  wreck,  when 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself.  How  were  wo 
to  board  it  ?  To  attempt  such  a  feat  to  leeward 
was  worse  than  folly,  for  the  wreck,  relieved  of 
its  top-hamper,  rode  partly  to  the  ebb,  which  waa 
now  setting  down  strong,  heaving  the  dismantled 
hull  into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  which  made  fre- 
quent breaches  over  her,  retarding  the  progress 
of  the  flames,  and  preserving  almost  entire  her 
starboard  side. 

An  attempt  to  board  to  windward  would  have 
been  equal  madness,  and  we  were  debating  upon 
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tho  feasibility  of  an  attempt  to  board  by  tbo 
wreck  of  tbo  mi/./.on  top-must  which  hung  droop- 
ing  to  tlie  surface,  from  tbo  stern,  when  Hunter 

demanded  : 

"  How  noar  can  you  go  with  safety,  sir  V 

"  Within  two  boats'  length." 

"  Then  sheer  in,  and  I  will  hw'uii  thu  rest." 

"  Nonsense !  You  couldn't!"  responded  I, 
startled  by  tbo  proposition. 

"I  hnvo  accomplished  fonts  an  clangorous  lor 
a  loss  momentous  object.  Try  it.  I  can  but 
fail  I" 

"Give  way  gently,  men!"  said  I,  avoiding  a 
reply  for  the  moment,  in  order  to  consider  the 
proposal  in  all  its  bearings,  when  the  boat,  losing 
headway  and  being  to  windward,  began  to  closo 
with  tho  wreck. 

Wo  wore  three  boats'  length,  when  ho  dropped 
his  oar  and  was  about  to  spring  ;  but  I  restrained 
him,  saying  :  "  Hold  on  !  You  will  have  a  bet- 
tor chanco  by  that  spar  over  the  stern  ;  but  how 
can  you  reach  tho  boat  if  you  are  fortunato 
enough  to  find  tho  child  V* 

"Let  mo  but  find  it,"  ho  exclaimed,  "  and  I 
can  afford  to  trust  for  safety  in  Him  who  rules 
tho  winds  and  waves." 

Wo  were  stern  to,  and  within  a  boat's  length 
of  tho  wreck  at  the  moment,  when  signing  to  tho 
crew  to  give  way,  I  exclaimed:  "Go,  then,  in 
His  name,  and  here's  to  go  with  you  !''  And 
tho  next  instant  we  were  both  struggling  in  the 
hissing  brino. 

A  minute  later  and  we  were  clambering  up  the 
top-mast,  from  which  we  passed  on  deck,  where 
wc  were  obliged  to  pause,  our  passage  being  cut 
off  by  tho  destruction  of  the  main  deck  from  the 
main  hatch  aft,  a  portion  of  the  weather-side  for- 
ward remaining  unscathed. 

"  If  the  child  lives,  unrescued,  it  is  there,  sir," 
6aid  Hunter,  indicating  a  portion  of  the  foremast, 
with  a  heap  of  smoking  canvass  which  lay  along 
tho  weather-side,  just  forward  the  chesstree. 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  I,  briefly  ;  and  clam- 
bering over  the  quarter-rail,  I  crawled  along  out- 
side the  bulwark,  clinging  to  the  chained  ham- 
mock rail,  until  I  reached  the  forward  channels, 
when  I  bounded  inboard,  followed  by  my  gallant 
companion. 

"  It  was  here  I  found  my  wife ;  and,  thank 
Heaven,  the  child  is  here,  alive  !"  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  faint  wail  of  an  infant  saluted  our  ears. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute  to  clear  away 
the  mass  which  concealed  the  infant,  whom  we 
found  lying  beside  the  wreck  of  the  spar,  while 
the  charred  weather  rigging  had  fallen  in  such  a 
manner  as  afforded  it  protection  against  injury 
from  the  feet  of  those  who  must  have  passed  and 
re-passed  the  spot  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of 
abandonment. 

Hunter  clasped  the  child  in  his  embrace,  and 
spurning  all  my  offers  of  aid,  preceded  me  to  the 
taffrail  by  the  same  dangerous  path  we  had  pre- 
viously trodden,  when  the  boat  being  near  at 
hand,  he  fearlessly-  committed  himself  and 
charge  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  My  gallant 
crew,  being  prepared  for  the  event,  were  ready, 
and  fortunately  able  to  render  him  prompt  and 
efficient  aid,  scarce  a  minute  elapsing  ere  they 
had  him  safe  on  board.  My  rescue  followed,  of 
course,  and  was  effected  with  greater  difficulty, 
a  mountain  billow  breaking  while  I  was  im- 
mersed, and  heaving  the  boat  and  I  asunder, 
when  nearly  two  minutes  passed  ere  she  came 
within  my  reach.  At  length  I  was  in  her  stern 
sheets  again,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  dropped 
alongside  of  the  Del  mar,  where  our  success  was 
already  known,  and  where  our  presence  was 
hailed  with  a  general  manifestation  of  joy.  Need 
I  tell  you,  a  view  of  that  reunion  of  parents  and 
child  rewarded  me  tenfold  for  my  share  in  the 
rescue  of  the  latter?  I  think  not.  But  I  must 
add  that  I  was  delighted  when  Colonel  Ross  ap- 
proached the  young  soldier,  as  he  stood  support- 
ing his  now  conscious  wife,  and  receiving  the 
congratulation  of  his  friends,  and  extending  his 
hand,  which  the  young  man  humbly  clasped, 
said: 

"Brave  men  should  be  rewarded  when  and 
wherever  found.  I  understand  the  mainspring 
of  your  gallant  act,  Paul  Hunter,  but  let  mo  add, 
your  reward  is  still  to  come,  when  I  trust  to  it  to 
prove  that  Harry  Ross  knows  how  to  reward  a 
grateful  man  as  well  as  a  gallant  soldier." 

If  I  didn't  sleep  soundly  the  remainder  of  that 
night,  in  the  hammock  swung  for  me  in  the 
ward-room  of  the  Delmar — I  did  not — perhaps 
I  never  retired  to  rest  in  my  life  so  perfectly 
contented  with  myself  and  all  mankind  as  on 
that  night,  rendered  memorable  by  the  burning 
of  the  Weliesloy  Transport. 
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THE  BELLE  OF  FLORENCE. 

BY    CLINTON    H,    HAVIiH. 

Tow  Aim  tho  middle  of  tho  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, Florence  still  groaned  under  tho  terrible 
guardianship  of  the  Medici,  and  crimes  of  tho 
deepest  dye  stain  tbo  annuls  of  those  years. 
Nothing  prospered  under  tho  misrule,  save  vico 
and  knavery. 

At  that  timo,  tho  belle  of  Florence  was 
Cntorinn  Torella,  a  young  and  singularly  inter- 
esting girl,  who  had  been  deprived  of  her  parents 
by  an  epidemic,  tho  year  before-.  Lovely  us  mi 
angel  in  person,  Catorina  was  gifted  with  nil  the 
qualities  of  a  refined,  sensitive  and  generous 
mind.  Her  education  bad  been  of  the  first 
order,  and  her  talents  almost  amounted  to 
genius. 

Fairer  than  most  of  tho  Florentine  women, 
her  arms  and  nock  were  dazzling  in  their  purity 
and  smoothness.  Her  hair,  scarcely  what  might 
be  called  black,  hut  rather  the  deepest  shade  of 
brown,  fell  over  her  superb  shoulders  in  a  luxu- 
riance seldom  equalled,  and,  when  unbound,  it 
almost  covered  her  perfect  figure. 

Unprotected  as  she  was,  Caterina  was  induced 
to  contract  a  marriage  which  was  every  way  un- 
fitting, and  which  eventually  brought  sorrow  and 
anguish  to  many  hearts  that  loved  the  young 
and  beautiful  orphan. 

At  the  church  of  Saint  Ambrogio,  she  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  Giustino  Canacci,  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman  who,  although  he  bad  a  son  by  a 
former  marriage,  whose  age  would  have  been 
far  more  suitable  to  hers,  succeeded  in  engaging 
the  interest  and  sympathy  of  Caterina. 

She  married  him,  and  perhaps  felt  a  sense  of 
protection  in  his  love ;  but  her  affections  were 
never  his.  She  became  sad,  dull  and  melan- 
choly, and  they  who  had  known  the  lively  and 
fascinating  girl,  could  scarcely  recognize  the 
grave,  thoughtful  woman  who  had  presided  over 
Canacci's  house  and  was  called  mother  by  the 
grown-up  son,  Bartolommeo. 

But  although  the  youth  called  her  by  that 
sacred  name,  he  had  ever  felt  dislike  towards  her 
— whether  on  her  own  account,  or  from  unwil- 
lingness to  see  his  dead  mother's  place  occupied  ; 
and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  her 
feel  that  she  was  an  unwelcome  inmate  of  the 
house,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

Nothing,  however,  could  weaken  tho  passion 
which  Canacci  felt  for  his  young  and  beautiful 
wife.  He  lavished  money  and  jewels  in  profu- 
sion, and  allowed  her  the  utmost  latitude  both  in 
expense  and  liberty  of  action.  She  went  into 
society  constantly,  or  received  guests  of  distinc- 
tion for  wealth  and  talents  at  herown  house. 

Among  these  guests  was  Jacopo  Salviata,  the 
Duke  of  San  Guiliano,  and  on  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  her,  she  resumed  a  portion  of  the  light- 
hearted  manner  which  was  so  essentially  her 
own.  They  talked  together,  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy was  at  once  established.  The  duke  had 
married  unhappily.  His  wife  was  Veronica 
Cibo,  of  the  Princes  of  Massa,  a  haughty,  exact- 
ing woman,  who  was  jealous  of  her  young  and 
handsome  husband,  and  who  had  hitherto  been 
quite  unable  to  attach  him  to  herself. 

Private  interviews  soon  succeeded  this  intro- 
duction. It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  for  two  young, 
beautiful  and  passionate  creatures,  of  whom  one 
was  wedded  to  age,  and  the  other  to  ugliness 
and  pride,  and  they  did  not  pass  through 
unscathed. 

Long  and  secretly  were  they  beloved  by  each 
other,  unsuspected  by  the  duchess  or  the  husband 
of  Caterina.  At  length  one  evening  the  former 
received  a  note  of  so  startling  a  nature,  that  she 
summoned  the  writer  to  an  immediate  confer- 
ence. A  low-browed,  sallow  man  obeyed  her 
summons. 

"Are  you  prepared  to  furnish  proofs  to  sus- 
tain the  assertions  you  make  in  this  note  V  she 
asked,  holding  out  the  paper  which  she  had 
crumpled  in  her  wrath,  and  which  he  recognized 
as  his  own. 

"I  am,  madame." 

"  By  what  token  V 

"By  my  own  name,  which  is  also  dishonored. 
I  am  the  son  of  Caterina  Canacci's  husband. 
My  father  as  yet  regards  his  wife  as  innocent. 
He  is  an  old  man.  I  would  not  bring  the  task 
of  punishment  upon  his  hands,  but  I  willingly 
take  part  with  yourself." 

"  Good  !  my  revenge  will  be  sure,  depend  op 
it.     I  will  not  spare." 


It  was  the  -'tUt  of  Ulti  miIht,  h;:ih.  The  day 
had  boon  chilly,  bat  tho  Italian  sunset  bad  been 
glorious,  and  had  faded  away  into  the  BOft  twi- 
light, which  had  again  given  place  to  darkness. 
Under  cover  of  this  darkness,  Caterina  Canacci 
had  left  her  house  unsuspected,  and  taken  her 
way  towards  a  house  at  the  end  of  the  Via  de 
Pilastri,  close  to  tho  church  of  Saint  Ambrogia, 
where  she  first  met  her  husband,  and  which  she 
never  passed  without  a  feeling  of  profound  regret 
that  she  had  ever  entered  it. 

She  had,  perhaps,  appointed  to  meet  the  duke 
but  ho  had  not  appeared.  Several  friends  who 
were  in  his  confidence,  were  present,  and  Cato- 
rina had  prepared  a  little  entertainment  to  pass 
away  the  time — glad  to  escape  from  the  insup- 
portable dulnOBB  of  home,  from  the  odious  atten- 
tions of  her  husband,  and  the  intolerable  stupidi- 
ty of  Bartolommeo,  who  persisted  in  making  a 
part  of  the  evening  circle,  although  he  could  well 
see  that  his  presence  was  disagreeable  and  an- 
noying to  Caterina. 

But  ho  knew  what  ho  was  about.  Many  an 
evening  be  had  tracked  her,  disguised  as  she  was, 
to  tho  Via  de  I'ilastri,  and  this  evtning  of  all 
others,  ho  intended  to  enter  and  enjoy  th  i  confu- 
sion which  he  knew  she  must  feel  rnos;  keenly  at 
sight  of  him. 

lie  had  just  received  a  note  from  the  duchess, 
in  which  she  told  him  that  he  was  to  meet  three 
persons  at  a  certain  place,  conduct  them  to  the 
house  in  question,  and  leave  them  to  perform  her 
orders.  What  these  orders  were,  in  justice  to 
Bartolommeo,  we  must  record  that  he  was  far 
from  imagining — but  that  it  would  be  exposure,  he 
doubted  not. 

He  went  to  the  place  appointed,  and  found,  as 
the  duchess  had  forewarned  him,  three  men,  ap- 
parently of  rank  and  fashion.  In  "those  days, 
however,  men  of  that  stamp  frequently  joined  the 
various  associations  of  lawless  ruffians  who 
preyed  upon  society  and  reaped  gold  from  their 
crimes. 

He  conducted  them,  without  a  word,  toward 
the  church  of  San  Ambrogio.  Standing  for  a 
moment  under  its  sacred  portal,  aided  by  the 
feeble  light  that  burned  before  tho  image  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  church,  he  selected  a  key  from 
many  others.  This  he  caused  to  be  made  from 
one  stolen  from  the  cabinet  of  his  young  step- 
mother, and  which  he  had  already  used  to  open 
the  house  in  the  Via  de  Pilastri. 

The  men  followed  him  in,  and  proceeded  to  an 
iuner  apartment,  of  which  the  door  stood  ajar. 
By  this  door  they  took  up  their  station,  watch- 
ing and  listening.  Sounds  of  laughter,  mingled 
with  song,  greeted  their  ears.  Two  or  three 
women  and  as  many  men,  sat  around  a  table  on 
which  were  wines  and  refreshments.  Gaiety 
ruled  the  hour.  Caterina  alone  did  not  join  it. 
There  was  a  shadow  over  her  beautiful  face,  and 
her  large  lustrous  eyes  seemed  to  shine  only 
through  unshed  tears.  Already,  perhaps,  she 
sickened  over  the  thought  that  she  might  be  be- 
trayed to  her  husband.  Or,  it  may  be,  that  pen- 
itence had  already  begun,  and  the  sad,  upward 
look  of  those  eyes  might  be  asking  the  pity  and 
forgiveness  due  to  her  errors. 

Canacci  had  liked  to  see  his  young  wife  richly 
dressed,  and  had  loaded  her  with  jewels  and 
trinkets  of  the  most  costly  nature.  But  this  eve- 
ning she  was  indebted  to  none  of  these.  She 
wore  a  plain  gray  dress,  without  a  single  orna- 
ment, The  long  tresses  were  gathered  in  a 
style  of  the  severest  simplicity  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  and  the  arms  and  neck  were  scrupulously 
covered.  Still  she  was  never  more  perfectly 
lovely,  now  that  her  beauty  was  not  dependent 
on  flower  or  gem,  or  costly  fabric.  The  pure 
marble  of  her  face  was  not  lighted  up  by  the 
faintest  shade  of  crimson,  but  her  lips  had  not 
yielded  their  rich  color  to  the  sadness  that  was 
evidently  growing  upon  her.  But  the  paleness, 
the  sadness — were  they  not  prophetic  ? 


full  lips  to  bis.  He  received  it— the  kiss  of  a 
'In'  1"  —not  because  he  loved  far,  or  even  that 
he  Bought  to  return  it.  His  cold,  dispassionate 
self-love  only  suggested  thai  \i  would  answer  his 

purpose  sometime  to  boast  of  having  been  kissed 
by  the  Duchess  of  Sun  Guiliano.  It  wus  the  first 
and  last  kiss  that  Bartolommeo  Canacci  ever  re- 
ceived from  woman. 


How  felt  the  hard,  cold,  cruel  Veronica  on 
this  eventful  evening  1  "  Hell  hath  no  fury  like 
a  woman  scorned."  How  eagerly  she  waited 
for  her  coadjutor,  Bartolommeo  Canacci,  himself 
as  cold,  as  hard  and  cruel  as  she  ?  She  hears  a 
step,  and  in  a  moment,  breathless  and  trembling 
with  his  first  great  crime,  ho  appears  beforo  her 
with  a  wooden  box,  the  seams  of  which  have 
been  closed  with  some  resinous  substance. 

"  Where  are  the  men  V  she  asked,  hastily. 

"  Safe  out  of  harm's  way,"  returned  Bartol- 
ommeo. "  I  gave  them  their  reward,  and  I  come 
now  to  claim  mine.  Did  you  not  promise  a 
caress  from  those  lips,  if  I  did  your  bidding." 

She  leaned  towards  him,  and  pressed  her  large, 


The  morning  of  the  first  of  January  rose  bright 
and  clear  over  Florence.  It  was  the  morning  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  the  first  of  a  new  year.  Christ- 
mas wreaths  hung  in  all  tbo  dwellings,  Christ- 
mas oil, -rings  lay  on  every  table,  mingled  with 
those  of  the  dawning  year. 

Tho  Duke  of  San  Guiliano  opened  his  eyes 
that  morning  in  terror  and  affright  from  a  pain- 
ful and  agonizing  dream.  The  sun  shone  warm 
and  bright  into  his  apartment,  but  he  did  not  heed 
it  for  some  moments.  His  whole  soul  wa*  ab- 
sorbed in  the  frightful  vision s  of  the  night.  From 

another  apartment  he  beard  the  voire  of  his  wile. 
Latterly  he  had  hated  its  very  sound.  It  seemed 
to  him  now  that  it  was  that  of  some  condemned 
spirit,  so  fiendish  and  shrill  it  hud  become. 

He  rose  to  get  rid  of  tho  sound  by  opening  the 
windows  mid  leaning  far  out.  Tho  fresh  morn- 
ing air  soothed  and  tranquillized  him.  His 
thoughts  reverted  to  Caterina  Canacci,  and  he 
felt  a  momentary  pang  of  remorse  that  he  had 
ever  sought  to  lead  that  beautiful  and  innocent 
being  into  guilt.  He  felt  condemned  and  miser- 
able that  he  had  brought  her  to  the  possibility  of 
shame  or  disgrace.  Momentary,  because  when 
far  above  all  pleasant  sounds  of  morning,  the 
voice  of  his  household  fiend  rose,  shrill  and  tem- 
pestuous on  his  ear,  and  he  felt  that,  compared 
with  Iter,  Caterina,  fallen  as  she  was,  was  an 
angel  of  light. 

He  closed  the  window  impatiently,  and  pre- 
pared to  dress.  It  was  the  custom  then,  to  send 
up  the  clean  linen  in  a  basin  or  basket  covered 
with  silk,  and  the  one  which  he  used  for  that  pur- 
pose— a  large  one — stood  on  the  dressing  table. 
He  opened  it,  and  saw  that  it  contained  a  wooden 
box.  In  the  lock  was  a  small  key,  which  he 
turned. 

0,  what  a  pitiful  sight  met  his  distracted  gazo  ! 
Worse  even  than  his  last  night's  hideous  dream, 
for  there,  from  that  casket,  the  eyes  of  Caterina 
were  upturned  to  his  face,  though  the  lustre  had 
forever  departed  !  Two  hours  after,  the  duke's 
attendant,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  sound  of 
his  bell,  ventured  to  enter  his  room. 

He  found  him  in  the  delirium  of  fever,  with 
the  beautiful  head  lying  beside  him  on  the  pil- 
low, and  his  fingers  twining  among  the  long  dark 
locks  that  swept  from  the  bed  to  the  floor.  A 
long  illness  followed,  from  which  he  recovered 
to  find  that  the  duchess  had  fled  from  the  terrible 
vengeance  threatened  by  the  populace,  more 
than  from  any  terror  of  the  law,  which  would 
probably  have  not  been  enforced  against  one  of 
her  rank,  such  was  the  impunity  with  which  the 
nobles  at  that  period  could  commit  the  greatest 
crimes. 

Bartolommeo  Canacci  was  not  of  noble  birth, 
and  therefore  suffered  the  punishment,  by  death, 
of  his  crime.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
head.  The  duke  never  saw  his  wife  again,  nor 
were  the  three  sgherri,  who  murdered  the  beauti- 
ful Caterina,  ever  again  seen  in  Florence.  The 
bouse  in  the  Via  de  Pilastri  is  said  to  be  stand- 
ing at  the  present  day,  although  more  than  two 
hundred  years  have  elapsed — one  of  the  monu- 
ments of  the  reign  of  the  Medici. 

4    —  »  —    > 

THE  SEAT  OF  THE  TASTE. 

The  Chinique  Europaenne  contains  an  ac- 
count of  certain  experiments  made  by  MM. 
Ktaatsch  and  Stich,  to  ascertain  the  real  seat  of 
those  senses  of  taste,  which  is  generally  aiad  er- 
roneously supposed  to  exist  on  the  whole  surface 
of  the  tongue.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from 
these  experiments,  that  the  only  portion  of  that 
organ  which  is  sensible  to  taste  is  a  narrow  space 
all  round.  The  breadth  of  this  sensible  zone 
varies  in  different  subjects — in  some  it  is  not 
more  than  two  lines,  in  others  double  that  breadth, 
and  it  rarely  extends  to  the  interior  surface.  In 
the  experiments  alluded  to,  a  substance  having  a 
strong  taste  was  first  placed  on  the  centre  of  the 
tongue,  where  it  produced  no  effect;  it  was  then 
gradually  spread  out  until  the  perception  of  taste 
was  announced,  this  occurring  generally  on  the 
border,  but  in  some  individuals  beginning  at  the 
distance  of  a  line  from  it.  The  velum  pendulum 
of  the  palate  is  also  sensible  to  taste,  but  tho 
pharynx  and  tonsils  are  deprived  of  tho  gnstative 
faculty.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  they 
be  touched  with  stick  caustic,  the  patient  experi- 
ences no  taste,  provided  be  keep  his  tongue  and 
the  velum  pendulum  away  from  the  spot. 

4    —  ■  —     > 

Art  may  err,  but  Nature  cannotmiss. — Dryden. 
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REGATTA  ON  CHARLES  RIVER. 

In  the  accompanying  picture,  drawn  on  the 
spot  expressly  for  our  Pictorial,  Mr.  A.  "Waud 
has  given  us  a  very  vivid  delineation  of  the  first 
regatta  of  the  season  on  Charles  River,  which 
came  off"  June  7,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  delighted  spectators,  and  happily  in- 
augurated the  aquatic  sports  of  the  summer. 
Though  on  a  minor  scale,  still  it  was  a  pleasant 
affair  and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The  boats 
entered  were  the  Hero,  schooner,  16  feet  3  inches, 
5  feet  beam,  owned  by  Oliver  L.  and  Charles 
Roberts,  and  saHed  by  C.  Morse ;  the  Minna, 
schooner,  W.  D.  Morris,  15  feet  6  inches  in 
length;  Coquette,  sloop,  Brown,  20  feet;  Essex, 
schooner,  E.  L.  Bowers,  1 9  feet ;  Flyaway,  sloop, 
P.  Tallock,  18  feet  9  inches  ;  Alante,  schooner, 
W.  H.  Davis,  16  feet;  Coot,  sloop,  A.  Tower, 


boats.  The  judges  selected  were  Messrs.  C.  C. 
Sheafe,  Geo.  H.  Braman,  G.  LovelJ,  P.  Colbert, 
and  Amos  P.  Learned.  The  course  was  from 
the  judges'  boat,  stationed  off  Braman's  Baths, 
to  the  stake  boat  near  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
road bridge,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  return, 
making  the  whole  distance  four  miles.  The 
boats  were  called  up  for  the  start  at  about  3  1-2 
o'clock,  and  went  off  in  the  order  given  above, 
the  last  boat  starting  about  fifteen  minutes  be- 
hind the  first.  The  wind  was  blowing  rather 
lightly  from  the  southeast,  but  the  boats  went  off 
very  well  and  were  soon  scattered  along  the  river 
like  a  flock  of  geese,  each  striving  to  take  the 
lead.  The  judges'  boat  being  anchored  fast,  we 
of  course  could  not  follow  the  contesting  boats 
to  witness  the  nautical  skill  of  their  several  com- 
manders, and  can  only  give  the  order  in  which 


THE   LATE   REGATTA    ON    CHARLES   RIVER,    BOSTON. 


14  feet  6  inches;  Plover,  schooner,  C.  "W.  Lov- 
ett,  Jr.,  14  feet  6  inches  ;  Ysabel,  sloop,  W.  S. 
Hooper,  14  feet;  Trotter,  sloop,  D.  James,  12 
feet;  Nellie,  schooner,  21  feet;  Spray,  schooner, 
13  feet  9  inches  ;  Maria,  schooner,  G.  Leveson, 
21  feet  8  inches  ;  Julia,  sloop,  Geo.  B.  Cushing, 
21  feet;  Mystery,  sloop,  Everett,  13  feet  10 
inches;  New  York,  sloop,  J.  D.  Braman,  15 feet 
11  inches.  The  reporter  of  the  Boston  Herald 
says  :  By  the  rules  of  tho  regatta  one  minute 
per  foot  was  allowed  in  the  measurement  of  the 


they  rounded  the  stake  boat,  as  follows  :  Trot- 
ter, Spray,  Isabel,  Mystery,  Coot,  Plover,  Minna, 
Alante,  Hero,  Nellie,  Coquette,  Flyaway,  Essex, 
Julia,  Maria,  New  York.  The  bree2e  slackened 
a  little  when  the  boats  had  turned  the  stake-boat, 
and  the  larger  ones  stood  off  to  the  north,  mak- 
ing a  long  tack  to  Cambridge  bridge,  while  some 
of  the  smaller  ones  hugged  to  tho  south,  keeping 
close  to  the  Mill  Dam,  until  they  had  passed  the 
Heustis  House,  when  they  made  short  tacks, 
keeping  the  channel,  then  running  in  their  favor, 


as  much  as  possible  Thoy  came  home  in  the 
following  order  and  time,  deducting  the  allow- 
ance made  for  the  difference  in  length  of  boats  : 
Hero,  54  minutes  59  1-2  seconds;  Minna,  58 
min.  12  sec;  Coquette,  53  min.  56  sec.:  Essex, 
1  hour  45  sec;  Flyaway,  1  hour  1  min.  13  1-2 
sec  ;  Alante,  1  hour  1  min.  46  sec;  Coot,  1  hour 
4  min.  55  sec;  Plover,  1  hour  5  min.  5  sec;  Ysa- 
bel, 1  hour  5  min.  14  sec;  Trotter,  1  hour  7  min. 
54  sec;  Nellie,  1  hour  8  min.  22  sec  ;  Spray,  1 
hour  12  min.  52  1-2  sec;  Maria,  1  hour  11  min. 


13  sec;  Jnlia,  1  honr  13  min.  30  sec;  Mystery, 
1  hour  15  min.  50  sec;  New  York,  1  hour,  56 
min.  16  1-2  sec.  The  three  first  named  boats 
won  the  prizes,  each  one-third  of  the  wholo 
amount  of  entrance  fees,  and  their  success  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheering.  There  were,  as 
usual,  several  other  boats  that  would  have  won 
the  prizes  if  the  wind  had  been  lighter  or  strong- 
er, or  from  a  different  quarter,  or  if  they  had 
taken  different  courses,  or  fifty  more  reasons 
which  might  he  suggested  ;  hot  we  can  simply 
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CUIRASSIERS    OF   THE    GUARD. 


say  that  they  didn't  win.  On  the  return  of  the  last  boat  the 
judges  announcod  the  names  of  the  winners,  and  distributed  the 
prizes,  which  were  gracefully  received  in  silence  by  the  nautical 
champions."  We  proceed  to  point  out  the  different  craft  repre- 
sented in  our  illustration.  The  yacht  dressed  with  flags  is  the 
judges'  boat,  the  schooner  Nettle.  Astern  of  it,  among  other 
boats,  is  the  police  boat.  The  two  wherries  seen  in  front  are 
owned  by  two  of  the  best  scullers  in  Boston,  Messrs.  R.  Clarke 
and  A.  Whitman.  The  long  boat  with  outriggers  on  the  left  is 
the  Nick  Bottom  of  the  Union  Club.  The  Hero,  the  winner  in 
the  regatta,  is  represented  as  having  just  passed  the  judges'  boat, 
and  the  Minna,  which  won  the  second  prize,  is  beating  up  towards 
the  goal,  and  is  6een  just  over  and  abaft  the  mainmast  of  the  Net- 
tie.  On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the  sloop  Coquette,  which  made 
the  next  best  time,  while  the  Plover,  Alante,  Trotter  and  Ysabel 
(a  Bermuda- rigged  sloop)  are  all  recognizable,  coming  up,  closely 
followed  by  the  Essex,  Flyaway,  Coot,  Spray,  Nellie,  Mystery,  etc 


shows  the  cuirassiers  of  the  guard  executing  a  charge,  the  colonel 
directing  their  movements,  and  the  trumpeter  sounding  the  appro- 
priate call.  The  cuirassiers  are  all  picked  men,  and  have  steel 
body  armor  and  helmets  with  crests  and  flowing  horsetail  plumes, 


is  inferior  to  the  same  arm  of  other  services,  but  thoso  who  have 
encountered  them  on  the  field  of  buttle  tell  a  different  story. — The 
second  engraving  shows  a  group  of  the  famous  Zouaves,  a  corps  first 
formed  in  the  African  possessions  of  Franco  and  first  engaged  with 
the  Arabs.  It  hhows  the  full  uniform  of  the  private,  the  sentinel 
with  his  ElOOded  great  coat,  the  officer  and  the  trumpeter.  The  cos- 
tume is  oriental,  the  colors,  however,  being  national,  dark  blue  for 
the  jacket,  and  madder  red  for  the  pantaloons.  The  Zouaves  are 
a  reckless  set  of  fellow*,  agile  as  cats,  and  brave  as  steel.  Their 
favorite  weapon  is  the  bayonet,  though  they  arc  excellent  marks- 
men. Some  of  the  Zouaves  have  been  in  training  for  years,  hav- 
ing fought  continuously  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Africa.  In  the 
present  war,  they  have  increased  their  reputation.  In  the  battles 
of  Montebello  and  Palestro  they  hurled  destruction  througli  the 
Austrian  ranks,  and  in  the  latter  affair  won  the  enthusiastic  praises 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  accompanied  them  inio  the  hottest 
of  the  fire.  Our  third  sketch  represents  the  grenadiers  of  the 
guard  in  marching  order,  in  full  uniform,  with  their  heavy  caps 
and  serviceable  dross.  The  sentinel  is  clad  in  the  winter  cos- 
tume of  their  favorite  troops.  The  men  are  all  selected  for  their 
height,  and  their  drill  is  perfection  it«elf.  To  a  military  man 
nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  a  regiment  of  guards  upon  the 
march. 

THE  ART  OF  NOT  HEARING, 

The  art  of  not  hearing  should  be  taught  in  every  well  regulated 
family.  It  is  full  as  important  to  domestic  happiness  as  a  culti- 
vated ear,  for  which  so  much  money  and  time  are  expended. 
There  are  so  many  things  which  it  is  painful  to  hear,  many  which 
we  ought  not  to  hear,  very  many  which  if  heard  will  disturb  tho 
temper,  corrupt  simplicity'and  modesty,  detract  from  contentment 
and  happiness,  that  every  one  should  be  educated  to  take  in  or 
shut  out  sounds,  according  to  their  pleasure. 

If  a  man  falls  into  a  violent  passion  and  calls  me  all  manner  of 
names,  the  first  word  shuts  my  ears,  and  I  hear  no  more.  If,  in 
my  quiet  voyage  of  life,  I  find  myself  caught  in  one  of  those  do- 
mestic whirlwinds  of  scolding,  I  shut  my  ears,  as  a  sailor  would 
furl  his  sails,  and,  making  all  tight,  scud  before  the  gale.  If  a  hot 
and  restless  man  begins  to  inflame  my  feelings,  I  consider  what 
mischief  these  fiery  sparks  may  do  in  the  magazine  below  where 
my  temper  is  kept,  and  instantly  close  the  door.     Does  a  gadding 


THE  CATTLE  PENS  AT  NORTH  CAMBRIDGE. 

In  the  second  picture  on  the  preceding  page,  our  artist,  Mr. 
Homer,  gives  a  very  vivid  appearance  of  the  cattle-pens  at  North 
Cambridge,  on  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  about  four  miles  from 
Boston.  Porter's  far-famed  hotel  is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  mid- 
dle distance  with  its  extensive  stables,  the  cattle  pens  being  in  the 
rear  of  it.  There  are  extensive  pasturage  grounds  in  the  vicinity. 
The  fair  for  the  sale  of  these  dumb  victims  to  human  voracity 
takes  place  every  "Wednesday,  that  at  Brighton  on  the  following 
day.  Cattle  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior  come  down  on 
the  long  trains,  and  thus  reach  the  market  in  far  better  condition 
than  in  the  old  times,  when  they  were  driven  on  foot.  Still,  close- 
ly packed  as  they  necessarily  are  in  the  cars,  their  wildness  on  be- 
ing liberated  gives  rise  to  such  amusing  scenes  as  those  delineated 
in  the  left  hand  corner  of  the  picture,  which  shows  the  peculiar 
way  drovers  have  of  handling  restive  calves.  The  cattle  in  the 
pens  seem  to  have  a  prophetic  vision  of  the  fate  reserved  for  them, 
and  the  bellowing  of  cows  and  oxen,  blended  with  the  bleating 
of  sheep  and  the  grunting  of  pigs,  makes  up  a  concert  which 
would  drive  an  Italian  musician  mad.  Interesting  specimens  of 
humanity  are  also  to  be  seen  at  these  fairs,  and  altogether  they 
are  well  worth  visiting  by  mere  lookers-on. 


ZOUAVES  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  GUARD. 


SKETCHES  OF  FRENCH  TROOPS. 

The  universal  interest  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  French  allies 
of  Sardinia  in  northern  Italy  and  Lombardo-Venetia,  has  induced 
us  to  present  the  accompanying  authentic  sketches  representing 
some  important  bodies  of  the  French  army.     The  first  of  these 


buckskin  breeches  and  long  boots.  They  are  mounted  on  horses 
up  to  their  weight,  bred  with  particular  care  from  the  best  stock  in 
Europe.  The  charge  of  a  column  of  such  horse  is  terrific  and 
must  sweep  away  light  cavalry  like  chaff,  or  infantry  incapable  of 
a  steady  formation.     An  idea  is  prevalent  that  the  French  cavalry 


GRENADIERS    OF   THE    GUARD. 


mischief-making  fellow  begin  to  inform  me  what  people  are  saying 
about  me,  down  drops  the  portcullis  of  my  ear,  and  he  cannot  get 
in  any  farther.  Dots  the  collector  of  scandal  ask  my  ear  as  a 
warehouse,  it  instinctively  shuts  up.  Some  people  seem  anxious 
to  hear  everything  that  will  vex  and  annoy  them.  If  it  is  hinted 
that  any  one  has  spoken  ill  of  them,  they  set  about  searching  the 
matter,  and  finding  out.  It  all  the  petty  things  said  of  one,  by 
heedless  or  ill-natured  idlers,  were  to  be  brought  home  to  him,  he 
would  become  a  mere  walking  pincushion,  stuck  full  of  sharp  re- 
marks. I  should  as  soon  thank  a  man  for  emptying  upon  my  bed 
a  bushel  of  nettles,  or  setting  loose  a  swarm  of  mosquitoes  in  my 
chamber,  or  raising  a  pungent  dust  in  my  house  generally,  as  to 
bring  in  upon  me  all  the  tattle  of  careless  or  stupid  people  If 
you  would  be  happy,  when  among  good  men  open  your  ears ; 
when  among  bad,  shut  them.  And  as  the  throat  has  a  muscular 
arrangement,  by  which  it  takes  care  of  the  air-passages  of  its  own 
accord,  so  the  ears  should  be  trained  to  an  automatic  dullness  of 
hearing !  It  is  not  worth  while  to  hear  what  your  servants  say 
when  they  are  angry ;  what  your  children  say  after  they  have 
slammed  the  door ;  what  a  beggar  says  whom  you  have  rejected 
from  your  door ;  what  jour  neighbors  say  about  your  children ; 
what  your  rivals  say  about  your  business,  or  your  dress. 

This  art  of  not  hearing,  though  untaught  in  the  schools,  is  by 
no  means  unknown  or  unpractised  in  society.  I  have  noticed  that 
a  well-bred  woman  never  hears  an  impertinent  or  a  vulgar  remark. 
A  kind  of  discreet  deafness  saves  one  from  many  insults,  from 
much  blame,  from  not  a  little  apparent  connivance  in  dishonorable 
conversation.  There  are  two  doors  inside  my  ears,  a  right-hand 
door  leading  to  the  heart,  and  a  left-hand  door,  with  a  broad  and 
steep  passage  out  into  the  open  air.  This  last  door  receives  all 
ugliness,  profanity,  vulgarity,  mischief-making,  which  suddenly 
find  themselves  outside  of  me.  Judicious  teachers  and  indulgent 
parents  save  young  urchins  a  world  of  trouble  by  a  convenient 
deafness.  Bankers  and  brokers  often,  are  extremely  hard  of  hear- 
ing, when  unsafe  borrowers  are  importunate.  I  never  hear  a  man 
who  runs  after  me  in  the  street  bawling  my  name  at  the  top  of  his 
voice ;  nor  them  that  talk  evil  of  those  who  are  absent ;  nor  those 
who  give  me  unasked  advice  about  ray  own  affairs ;  nor  those 
who  talk  largely  about  things  of  which  they  are  entirely  ignorant. 
If  there  are  sounds  of  kindness,  of  mirth,  or  of  love,  open  fly 
my  ears  !  But  temper,  or  harshness,  or  hatred,  or  vulgarity, 
or  flattery,  shut  them.  If  you  keep  your  garden  gate  shut,  your 
flowers  and  fruit  will  be  safe.  If  you  keep  your  door  closed, 
no  thief  will  run  off  with  your  silver ;  and  if  you  keep  your 
ears  shut,  your  heart  will  lose  neither  its  flowers  nor  its  trea- 
sures.— Cassell's  Family  Paper. 
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One  copy,  one  year 82  50 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Chables  Db  Moor,"  Ciocionati. — If  you  are  a  very 
young  man,  •'  Young  Norval,"  otherwise  "  Claude  Mel- 
notte."  Either  of  these  characters  is  effective  in  good 
hands. 

M-  K. — Deliberate  well  before  deciding.  Remember  that 
11  Resolutions  taken  without  thought  bring  disasters 
without  remedy." 

L.  M.  K..  Gloucester,  Mass. — The  epitaph  on  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  is.— Si 
qiiferis  monumeiitum,  circacospice ! — If  you  seek  his 
monument,  look  around! 

"  Qcilp.'- — The  total  number  of  paupers  in  Great  Britain 
in  1857  was  1,057,133. 

SeboeajjtS. — We  believe  the  military  men  in  EDgland 
prefer  the  '■  Enfield  "  to  the  '•  Mioie  "  rifle. 

R.  S.,  Savannah,  Gii. — The  beautiful  optical  combination 
called  dissolviog  views  U  made  by  means  ot  two  magic 
lanterns;  in  one  of  which  is  the  summer  representa* 
tion,  and  in  tne  other  the  winter  representation  of  the 
same  landscape,  when  the  one  is  made  to  pass  into  the 
other  with  a  beauty  and  effect  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  The  same  effect  might  be  produced,  though 
less  perfectly,  by  mirrors;  so  that  the  ancients  might 
have  effected  any  metamorphosis  they  chose  by  such 
an  apparatus;  they  might  have  thus  summoned  the 
dead  man  from  his  grave,  or  given  to  the  pallid  corpse 
both  life  and  motion. 

C.  C. — The  printer's  epitaph  you  refer  to  is  as  follows: 
"  Here  rest  the  remains  of  L.  Gedge,  printer.  Like  a 
worn-out  character,  he  has  returned  to  the  Fouuder, 
hoping  that  he  will  be  re-cast  in  a  better  and  more  per- 
fect mould  " 

A  Cocnirv  Ge>tleman,  Concord,  Mass. — Sir  John  ller- 
schel  aaye  that  thunder  can  scarcely  be  heard  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  cloud  that  pro- 
duces it. 

Inquirer  . — The  name  of  color  blindness  has  beeo  given 
to  an  affection  of  the  eye,  which  renders  it  insensible 
to  certain  colors,  whether  they  arise  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  solar  rays,  or  from  artificial  pigments, 
or  from  the  action  of  natural  bodies  upon  light. 

Pupil — 1.  Dr.  WoUuaton  has  Inferred.,  from  observations 
made  by  him,  that  the  direct  light  of  the  sun  is  about 
one  million  times  more  iuteuse  than  that  of  the  full 
moon;  and  therefore  very  many  million  time-  greater 
than  that  of  all  the  fixed  stars  taken  collectively. 
2.  The  circumference  of  tne  globe  is  25,020  miles. 


JOHN  BANVARD,  THE  ARTIST. 

"Wo  know  no  more  thorough  going  type  of  the 
best  class  of  our  countrymen,  than  the  justly  cel- 
ebrated man  whose  name  heads  this  article. 
Though  young  in  years,  he  has  yet  achieved  a 
reputation  such  as  might  well  crown  a  life-time. 
Some  years  since,  as  our  readers  are  well  aware, 
ho  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  painting  a  view  of 
the  Mississippi  River  on  a  gigantic  scale,  which 
would  require  cunvass  by  the  mile  for  his  field  of 
operations.  A  tyro  in  art,  but  an  ardent  lover 
of  Nature,  he  felt  confident  that  in  taking  her, 
and  her  alone  for  a  teacher,  he  should,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  requisite  for  making  his 
sketches,  acquire  skill  enough  to  represent  ac- 
curately the  noble  subject  he  had  undertaken  to 
delineate.  For  long  weary  months  he  floated 
in  his  frail  and  solitary  skiff  on  the  bosom  of  the 
"  Father  of  Waters,"  faithfully  copying  tho  vari- 
ous scenes  presented  to  his  eye,  the  cities  and 
towns,  the  bluffs,  the  forests,  the  huge  rafts,  the 
palatial  steamboats,  the  plantations,  the  great 
city  set  like  a  crown  on  tho  shores  of  the  mighty 
stream,  as  it  sweeps  in  its  imperial  course  to  the 
gulf.  The  making  of  these  sketches  was  a  Her- 
culean task,  but  a  greater  lay  before  him ;  their 
transfer  to  canvass  on  a  large  scale  in  distemper 
color.  A  feebler  spirit  would  even  then  have 
shrunk  from  the  task,  but  Banvard  bent  all  his 
energies  to  it,  determined  to  succeed.  And  acre 
after  acre  of  canvass — we  are  speaking  literally — 
rolled  from  beneath  his  hand  on  the  huge  cylin- 
ders, covered  with  glowing  landscapes  and  ani- 
mated with  figures  and  shipping.  His  task  com- 
pleted, he  submitted  his  picture  to  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  the  river  and  its  varied  scenery, 
and  obtained  unhesitating  endorsements  of  his 
fidelity. 

"We  well  remember  the  enthusiasm  his  exhibi- 
tion of  that  panorama  excited  in  Boston  when  it 
was  first  unrolled — how  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month,  it  attracted  admiring  crowds, 
and  the  eagerness  to  see  it  the  last  week  of  its 
exhibition,  was  as  keen  as  when  it  was  first  dis- 
played. The  Rubicon  had  been  passed.  Ban- 
vard went  out  of  Boston  with  a  little  fortune,  and 
wherever  he  carried  his  panorama  he  met  with 
the  same  brilliant  success.  But  the  envious  and 
hypercritical  shrugged  their  shoulders  when  they 
heard  of  his  project  of  opening  his  exhibition  in 
London.  There,  they  said,  it  would  be  a  fail- 
ure. But  there  they  were  mistaken.  London 
and  other  European  cities  ratified  the  verdict  of 
the  young  artist's  countrymen.  He  returned 
from  his  European  tour  a  wealthy  and  honored 
man.  But  he  was  too  adventurous  and  active  to 
rest  on  his  laurels,  and  we  next  behold  him  in 


the  East,  toiling  through  the  sands  of  Palestine, 
sleeping  under  canvass,  braving  sun  and  storm, 
and  gathering  the  materials  for  another  gigantic 
panorama.  Returning  to  this  country,  he  com- 
pleted his  project,  and  the  beautiful  panorama, 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Music  Hall  in  this  city, 
is  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  extensive  joumeyiugs 
in  the  East.  It  differs  from  his  previous  exhibi- 
tions, in  the  introduction  of  mechanical  figures, 
to  represent  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which 
forms  a  striking  feature  in  his  admirable  illus- 
trations of  the  Holy  Land.  The  great  charm  of 
the  different  views  in  Palestine,  is  their  well-au- 
thenticated accuracy.  To  the  many  thousands 
who  will  never  set  foot  in  the  East,  these  pictures 
will  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  Holy  Land,  while 
they  pleasantly  revive  the  memories  of  those  who 
have  personally  visited  the  scenes  they  depict. 

THE  OTHER  SIDE. 

We  have  had  glowing  pictures  of  military 
enthusiasm  and  military  display  called  forth 
by  the  present  European  war,  and  it  is  well  to 
look  for  a  moment  at  the  other  side  of  the  pic- 
ture. A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  "The 
men  on  renewable  furlough  are  now  joining  their 
corps  by  hundreds  daily.  All  the  men  en  conge 
renouvelable  within  a  circle  of  sixty  miles  round 
Paris,  with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  mar- 
ried, are  ordered  to  report  themselves  at  stated 
days  at  the  bureau  militaire,  in  the  Rue  du 
ChercheMidi,  to  undergo  a  medical  examination. 
If  this  were  strictly  carried  out,  the  number  of  men 
available  by  this  means  would  be  extremely  lim- 
ited, but  the  military  authorities  do  not  recognize 
any  marriage  contracted  without  their  permis- 
sion. Now  the  soldier  on  renewable  furlough, 
after  having  served  three  or  four  years  out  of  the 
seven  which  he  is  condemned  to  devote  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  generally  consults  his 
convenience  and  dispenses  with  the^  permission 
which  he  cannot  obtain.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  great  majority  are  married,  and  have 
young  families  depending  upon  them  for  sup- 
port. The  evident  distress  depicted  on  their 
faces  is  a  mute  protest  against  the  folly  and  wick- 
edness of  war.  The  street  before  the  bureau 
militaire  is  thronged  by  multitudes  of  these  unre- 
cognized wives,  who  have,  in  not  a  few  instauecs, 
walked  many  a  weary  mile  to  learn  their  fate  at 
once.  It  is  heart-rending  to  watch  these  pale, 
anxious  faces  awaiting  the  fiat  ot  the  medical 
board.  The  chance  of  exemption  is  but  small, 
the  men  being  generally  in  splendid  health,  and 
when  they  come  out  and  tell  the  dreadful  news — 
UJaut  partter  de  suite — the  scene  is  agonizing  in 
the  extreme.  The  parting  generally  takes  place 
then  and  there.  The  muster-roll  is  called  over, 
the  women  are  forcibly  thrust  aside,  while  their 
husbands  are  formed  into  squads  and  marched 
off  to  the  Intendance  Militaire  in  the  Rue  du 
Verneuill ;  there  they  receive  their  uniform,  their 
knapsack,  and,  in  short,  even' part  of  their  equip- 
ment, except  their  musket  and  side-arms.  Up 
to  the  last  few  days,  a  drunken  soldier  was  as 
rare  a  phenomenon  in  tho  streets  of  Paris  as  a 
beggar  in  rags.  A  great  many  conscripts,  also, 
passed  through  on  their  way  to  their  corps — boys 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  mostly  thinking  of  home, 
but  endeavoring  to  look  smart  and  soldierlike, 
and  trying  to  get  up  a  faint  show  of  enthusiasm." 

Amusing  and  Instructive. — We  would 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Clarence  B.  Underwood,  relating  to 
Microscopes,  in  our  advertising  columns.  We 
assure  them  that  the  subject  is  one  worthy  of 
their  consideration,  being  not  only  vastly  amus- 
ing and  entertaining  to  old  and  young,  but  also 
highly  instructive. 

<  ■*»— ■  > 

A  Present  from  Russia. — The  emperor  of 
Russia  has  presented  to  Mrs.  Hudson  a  diamond 
brooch  valued  at  S5000,  in  acknowledgement  of 
the  courtesies  extended  by  Capt,  Hudson  when  in 
command  of  the  Niagara  to  some  Russian  officers, 
while  ho  was  engaged  in  laying  the  Atlantic  cable. 

French  Prizes. — The  French  squadron  in 
the  Adriatic  have  captured  thirty-five  Austrian 
vessels,  the  estimated  value  of  which  is  four, 
million  francs. 

Swiss  Minister. — Mr.  Fay,  our  minister  to 
Switzerland,  will  soon  be  recalled.  He  has  not 
been  within  the  United  States  for  thirty  years. 

Vivan  los  Toros  ! — New  York  is  getting 
quite  Castilian.  They  had  a  bull-fight  there  the 
other  day. 


THE  DRAMA  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  drama,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts,  suffered 
with  the  monarch  Charles  I.  Actors  were  often 
called  "  proud,  parroting  players ;  supervious 
ruffians ;  asses  clothed  in  lions'  skins ;  dolts, 
who  imagine  themselves  somebody,  and  walk  in 
as  great  state  as  Cajsar."  The  anecdote  is  suffi- 
ciently well  known  of  the  actor  who  surrendered 
himself  in  battle  to  one  of  the  "saints,"  where- 
upon the  saint  exclaimed,  "  Cursed  is  he  that 
doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  negligently!"  and 
then  shot  his  prisoner  because  he  was  an  actor. 
Many  actors  who  had  lived  in  the  sunshine  of  a 
court,  amidst  taste  and  criticism,  perished  in  the 
field  from  affection  for  their  royal  master ;  some 
sought  humble  occupations  ;  and  not  a  few,  who 
by  habits  long  indulged,  had  hands  too  delicate 
to  work,  attempted  often  to  entertain  secret  au- 
diences, and  were  in  consequence  often  dragged 
to  prison.  At  this  period,  though  deprived  of  a 
theatre,  the  taste  for  the  drama  was  perhaps  the 
more  lively  among  its  lovers ;  for,  besides  the 
performances  already  noticed — sometimes  con- 
nived at,  and  sometimes  protected  by  bribery — 
in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  a  practice  of  private- 
ly acting  at  noblemen's  houses,  particularly  at 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  was  stealthily  in- 
troduced ;  and  Alexander  Goffe,  the  woman-ac- 
tor, was  the  jackal  to  give  notice  of  time  and 
place  to  the  lovers  of  the  drama.  The  players, 
nrged  by  their  necessities,  published  several  man- 
uscript plays,  which  they  had  hoarded  in  their 
dramatic  exchequers,  as  the  sole  property  of 
their  respective  companions.  In  one  year  ap- 
peared fifty  of  these  new  plays.  Of  these  dramas 
many  have,  no  doubt,  perished ;  for,  though  nu- 
merous titles  are  recorded,  the  plays  themselves 
are  not  known;  nevertheless,  some  still  remain, 
in  their  manuscript  state,  in  hands  not  capable 
of  valuing  them.  All  our  old  plays  were  the 
property  of  the  actors,  who  bought  them  for 
their  own  companies.  The  immortal  works  of 
Sbakspeare  would  not  have  descended  to  us  had 
Hemmings  and  Condell  felt  no  sympathy  for  the 
fame  of  their  friend.  But  tor  them  they  would 
have  been  scattered  and  lost,  and  perhaps  never 
have  been  discriminated  among  the  numerous 
manuscript  plays  of  the  age.  Actors  sold  man- 
uscript plays  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

MONTEB  ELLO. 

The  Loudon  Times  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  the  late  battle  of  Montebello  :  "  On 
the  whole,  however,  this  must  be  considered  a 
fair  account  of  the  battle.  The  Austrians  con- 
fess to  a  loss  of  294  killed,  718  wounded,  and 
283  missing — in  all  close  on  1300,  of  whom  200 
are  prisoners.  The  French  state  their  loss  at 
about  700,  an  estimate  not  so  unreasonably  low 
as  to  excite  suspicion,  and  which  we  may  accept 
as  fairly  accurate.  The  result  of  the  battle  is 
honorable  to  the  French,  and  it  will  be  for  the 
Austrians  to  show,  if  they  can,  in  future  engage- 
ments, that  the  success  of  their  enemies  was  dne, 
not  to  superior  military  qualities,  but  only  to  the 
uncertain  fortune  of  war." 

<  ^»i  »  ■■-  ■ 

Methodist  Camp  Meeting. — Tho  annual 
camp  meeting  of  the  Methodists  of  this  vicinity 
will  be  held  this  year  in  Hamilton,  in  Essex 
county,  instead  of  at  Eastham,  as  heretofore. 
A  committee  have  bought  ten  acres  of  land,  in- 
cluding a  pine  grove,  about  one  mile  from  the 
depot,  for  the  sum  of  S600,  and  have  leased  ten 
acres  more,  for  ten  or  twenty  years,  as  they  may 
desire.  The  Eastern  Railroad  Company  offer 
liberal  terms  for  transportation. 


Education. — There  are  four  million  scholars 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  country.  There  is  one 
scholar  for  every  five  free  persons.  In  Great 
Britain  there  is  one  scholar  to  every  eight  per- 
sons, in  France  one  to  every  ten  persons. 
<  »■  —  ► 

Now  is  the  time  to  Subscribe. — Bullous 
Dollar  Monthly  has  just  commenced  a  new  vol- 
ume with  July.  It  is  the  cheapest  publication  in 
the  world.  Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  it  by 
return  of  mail,  and  for  a  whole  year. 

«  —  ■  —  * 

Ventilating  Hats. — The  true  ventilating 
hat,  in  addition  to  the  small  opening  in  the  crown, 
must  have  perforations  at  or  near  the  band,  in 
order  to  insure  a  circulation  of  the  air. 


Regatta. — It  is  expected  that  the  annual 
August  regatta  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club 
will  take  place  at  New  Bedford. 


KOSSUTH. 

In  a  late  number  of  our  paper  we  asked,  where 
is  Kossuth  ?  The  question  has  been  answered  ; 
for,  as  nearly  as  we  can  calculate,  at  the  precise 
hour  in  which  we  penned  that  paragraph,  the 
{jreat  Magyar  was  addressing  himself  to  thousands 
of  eager  listeners.  He  has  now  gone  to  the  point 
of  contest,  where  he  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  his 
down-trodden  country  ;  and  well  may  the  black- 
hearted Austrian  leaders  dread  the  deep  moving 
influence  of  this  eloquent  man.  His  speech  is 
calculated  to  throw  a  vast  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  present  contest.  Passing  in  review  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  address  was 
made,  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
efforts  of  his  eventful  life.  It  will  have  much 
effect  in  determining  the  course  of  English  pub- 
lic opinion  upon  the  question  of  intervention 
against  the  French  Emperor.  It  will  hedge 
round  with  difficulties  the  Austrian  policy  of  the 
British  Ministry.  It  will  sound  through  some  of 
the  oppressed  nationalities  of  Europe  like  a 
trumpet  call  to  action.  The  ears  of  Francis  Jo- 
seph never  greeted  more  unwelcome  notes  than 
these  ot  Kossuth  !  How  the  eloquent  Hunga- 
rian arraigns  the  assassins  of  his  country's  inde- 
pendence !  How  treacherously  impolitic,  in  his 
forcible  reasoning,  is  the  leaning  of  the  English 
Government  towards  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 
He  speaks,  like  one  of  the  prophets  of  old,  in  re- 
marking upon  this  great  European  war,  which 
will  terminate,  as  he  trusts,  in  the  elevation  of 
down-trodden  Hungary. 

THE  AUSTRIAN  SOLDIERS. 

There  is  no  army  in  the  world  which  so  many 
minute  and  elaborate  instructions  are  laid  down 
for  the  guidance  and  governance  of  the  private 
soldier,  as  the  Austrian.  The  soldier  is  to  be 
faithful  to  God  and  to  his  sovereign.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  addresses  a  superior,  from  the 
corporal  upwards,  is  prescribed  for  him.  He  is 
to  use  the  word  Hvrr  to  the  corporal,  and  tho 
third  person  plural  to  cadets  and  officers.  He  is 
to  salute  sentinels,  and  if  he  be  carrying  any- 
thing in  the  one  hand,  he  must  salute  with  the 
other;  and,  if  both  hands  be  occupied,  must 
stand  still  and  face  outwards  while  an  officer  is 
passing.  The  army  regulations  even  provide  for 
the  washing  of  the  private's  mouth  and  eyes,  for 
the  combing  of  his  hair,  for  the  cutting  of  his 
nails,  for  the  shaving  of  his  beard,  for  the  change 
of  his  linen,  for  his  bathing  under  certain  regu- 
lations when  not  heated,  and  also  against  his  ly- 
ing in  the  sun  bareheaded,  or  suddenly  quench- 
ing his  thirst  when  in  perspiration. 

1  —■»  > 

Circulating  Library. — Our  neighbors  at 
No.  13  Winter  Street,  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.,  have  lately  opened  a  choice  and  extensive 
Circulating  Library,  where  all  the  new  and  stan- 
dard books  can  be  found.  The  location  is  so 
central,  and  the  establishment  so  extensive  and 
accessible,  that  all  the  south  and  west  part  of  the 
town  will  be  sure  to  resort  thither  for  their  tran- 
sient reading.  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 
are  thus  supplying  a  convenience  long  needed  in 
this  section  of  the  city. 

Now  is  the  Time. — Buy  your  fireworks  for 
tho  Fourth  of  July  at  Holden,  Cutter  &  Co.'s, 
32  and  36  Federal  Street.  This  house  has  not 
only  the  greatest  variety  to  select  from,  but  their 
terms  are  the  lowest.  They  furnish  the  splendid 
exhibition  designed  for  the  city  of  Boston  this 
year,  to  be  displayed  on  our  Common  Indepen- 
dence night. 

<  ^»—  i 

Gov.  Wise's  Son. — Rev.  Henry  A.  Wise, 
Jr.,  son  of  the  distinguished  Virginia  governor, 
preached  in  Philadelphia  lately,  and  the  North 
American  pronounces  him  "one  of  the  most  el- 
oquent pulpit  orators  we  have  ever  listened  to." 

The   Gardiner  Claim. — The  government, 

we  understand,  has  recovered  the  long  standing 

claim  of  about  $200,000  against  the  estate  of 

George  A.  Gardiner,  who  forged  Mexican  claims 

and  swindled  the  government. 
-«  ■*■—  » 

English  Elections. — There  were  more  row- 
dyism, bribery  and  fraud  at  the  late  English 
election  than  at  any  previous  one. 


The  Marblehead. Ledger. — This  is  the  ti- 
tle of  a  very  handsome  and  well-filled  sheet  just 
started  at  Marblehead. 

Episcopal  Church  — The  Episcopal  church 
in  New  York  city  has  fifty-six  buildings,  includ- 
ing 36,058  sittings. 


BALLOTTS   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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COURT  ETIQUETTE. 

In  private  aodoty  there  are  many  points  of 
etiquette  which  aio  open  to  ridicule,  bat  the 
higher  we  ascend  in  the  social  scale,  the  more  ab- 
surd arc  the  observances  wo  meet  with.  Many 
of  the  "rules  and  regulations"  that  govern 
courts,  arotho  relies  of  barbarous  ages,  mid  pro- 
voke a  sruilo  from  lookers-on  who  have  been  nur- 
tured in  the  fashions  of  republican  simplicity. 
We  lately  met  with  somo  amUBing  anecdotes  il- 
lustrative of  our  proposition.  The  second  wife 
of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  one  day  fell  off  her 
horse  while  hunting,  and  her  foot  catching  in  the 
stirrup,  she  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of 
being  killed.  No  ono,  however,  dared  venture 
to  relieve  her,  it  being  against  the  law  for  any, 
save  the  chief  of  the  royal  pages,  to  touch  any 
part  of  the  person  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  and 
loast  of  all  hvr  feet.  At  last  two  cavaliers  wont 
to  her  assistance,  and  having  extricated  her,  at 
ouco  saddled  their  fleetest  horses  and  prepared  to 
leave  the  country,  in  order  to  savo  their  lives; 
but  they  were  pardoned  by  the  king,  at  tho 
queen's  intercession. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  on  a  visit  to  the 
royal  family  of  Franco  at  Eu,  the  Queen  of  Bel- 
gium had  bcon  told  that  her  Majesty  of  England 
took  every  morning  at  ton  o'clock  a  glass  of  iced 
water.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  after  her  arri- 
val, a  servant  duly  made  his  appearance  at  the 
appointed  hour,  bearing  on  a  silver  salver  a 
carafe  and  two  glasses,  which  he  tendered  to  tho 
sovereign,  who  declined  the  refreshment  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  The  Belgian  queen,  seeing 
this,  whispered  to  her  son,  who  was  present,  to 
povr  out  a  glass  of  water,  and  offer  it  to  the 
queen  ;  this  being  done,  it  was  graciously  ac- 
cepted, the  fact  being  that  etiquette  would  not 
allow  her  majesty  to  pour  out  the  water  for  her- 
self when  a  servant  was  present !  So,  too,  when 
the  queen,  Louis  Philippe  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  paid  a  visit  to  Eton,  upon  the  visit- 
ors' book  being  presented  to  them,  the  king  of 
the  French  somewhat  ungallauily  took  up  a  pen 
and  signed  his  namo  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Et- 
iquette would  not  permit  the  queen  to  sign  her 
name  under  any  other ;  she  therefore  turned  over 
the  all  but  blank  leaf,  and  wrote  her  name  on  the 
top  of  the  next  one,  and  then  handed  the  pen  to 
the  duke,  who,  by  the  by,  was  so  excited — fancy 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  being  excited  ! — at  the 
honor  done  to  him,  that  ho  actually,  spelt  his 
name  "  Weggington  !"  The  queen  now,  as  for- 
merly, may  not  speak  to  a  tradesman,  She  has 
been  seen  standing  not  a  yard  away  from  one, 
addressing  all  her  inquiries  to  an  equerry,  who 
repeated  them  to  the  tradesman,  and  again  re- 
peated to  her  majesty  all  his  answers. 

i  ^*— t 

Ancient  Bible. — Mr.  Pulsifer,  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  has  a  Bible,  written  upon 
vellum,  that  is  in  all  probability  about  seven 
hundred  years  old.  As  a  specimen  of  penman- 
ship it  is  admirable — rivalling,  in  evenness  and 
smoothness  the  finest  printing.  The  color  of  the 
ink  and  of  the  illuminated  letters  has  all  the 
freshness  of  a  work  of  yesterday. 

A  kich  Vein.— The  St.  Clairsville  (Ohio) 
Gazette  says  that  a  vein  of  antimony,  two  feet 
thick  and  almost  solid,  has  been  discovered 
within  two  miles  of  St.  Clairsville.  Antimony 
is  one  of  the  ingredients  of  type-metal — worth  40 
cents  a  pound — and  it  has  been  supposed  that  it 
was  only  to  be  found  in  Germany. 


Not  veet  conciliating, — The  elder  Kean, 
having  quarrelled  with  Rich,  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane,  became  anxious  to  effect  a  reconcil- 
iation. He  wrote  to  him  in  brief  but  expressive 
terms,  "lam  at  Bath. — Kean."  The  answer 
was  equally  laconic  :  "  Stay  there. — Rich." 
■ «  —  «^  » 

Effect  of  a  Fire.— The  Newburyport  Her- 
ald says  the  citizens  at  that  place  have  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  great 
fire  which  occurred  in  that  town  48  years  ago. 
<  — »^  » — — 

The  West. — Emigrants  from  Europe  are 
pouring  into  the  western  territories,  and  settling 
down  upon  the  soil,  which  is  growing  daily  into 
wide-spread  farms  and  richly  cultivated  fields. 

4    — ■—     > 

The  Vine. — The  vintage  in  Cincinnati  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  prolific  for  many  seasons. 

Bad,  very  bad  ! — Three  murders  in  one 
night  last  week  in  New  York  city. 


ROYAL  riKM'i'i  RE. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  man  in  humble  life 
now  enjoys  more  comforts  than  a  king  did  a  tew 
centuries  ago.  The  following  fittings  of  a  royal 
mansion,  daring  the  reign  ol  Henry  VIII.,  show 
the  changes  which,  in  several  respects,  have  been 
made  since  about  three  centuries  have  passed- 
A  clocko,  a  glasso  of  Steele,  four  huttle-axos  of 
wood,  two  qnivers  with  arrows,  a  painted  table, 
a  payro  of  balloncca,  with  weights,  u  caso  of 
tynuo,  with  a  plat  in  the  window;  a  rounde 
mappc,  a  standing  glasso  of  Steele,  a  stando  of 
flowers  WTOUghte  upon  wyre,  two  payro  of  play- 
ing tables  of  bono,  a  payro  of  chessmen  in  a  caso 
of  black  leather,  two  birds  of  Araby,  a  gonnc 
upon  a  stocke,  wheeled  ;  fivo  paynes  of  ghisso 
and  woodo,  a  tablot  of  our  Ladio  and  Sainto 
Anne,  a  standing  glass,  imagory  made  of  bono, 
three  payre  of  hawking  gloves,  with  two  lined 
with  vclvctt;  three  comhe-casoB  of  bone,  fur- 
nished ;  a  nigbt-cappe  of  black  vclvott,  em- 
broidered ;  Samson,  in  alabaBtor;  a  piece  of 
unicorn  home  ;  little  bones  in  cases  of  woode, 
four  little  coffers  for  Jewells,  a  hone  of  ivori,  a 
standing  diall,  in  a  caso  of  copper  ;  an  hour  glass, 
eight  cases  of  trenchers,  forty-four  dogs'  collars, 
of  soundrye  makynge;  seven  lyons  of  silk,  a 
purse  of  oryman  silk,  embroydcred  gold,  a  round 
painted  table,  with  the  image  of  a  king;  a  folding 
table  of  images,  ono  payre  of  bedes,  of  jasper, 
garnyshed  with  lether ;  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  hawkes'  hoods,  a  globe  of  paper,  a  map 
made  like  a  screene,  two  green  boxes,  with 
wrought  coral  in  them  ;  two  boxes  covered  with 
black  velvett,  a  rede  tip'd  at  each  end  with  golde, 
and  battes  for  a  turning  bowe,  a  chair  of  joiner- 
work,  an  elle  of  synnamonde  stick,  tip'd  with 
silver. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  towns  and  villages 
throughout  this  State  are  almost  universally  es- 
tablishing public  libraries  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  associations  are  under 
private  auspices,  but  more  are  town  property,  the 
means  of  procuring  the  books  being  furnished  by 
a  small  direct  tax,  which  yields  a  most  valuable 
privilege  in  return.  This  is  progress,  true  prog- 
ress. It  is  very  plain  that  no  understanding 
person  will  object  to  be  taxed  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. Suppose  that  some  one  individual  in  a 
town  of  four  hundred  voters,  has  regularly  ex- 
pended one  dollar  a  year,  for  the  last  ten  years,  in 
the  purchase  of  books.  Himself  and  his  family 
should,  therefore,  have  access  to  a  library  that 
has  cost  ten  dollars.  '  Supposing,  now,  that  this 
individual  unites  with  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
instead  of  one  dollar,  pays  fifty  cents  annually, 
into  the  common  fund  for  the  next  ten  years,  for 
a  free  town  library.  At  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  instead  of  owning  a  library  costing  ten  dol- 
lars, he  will  have  the  use  and  benefit  of  as  many 
books  as  two  thousand  dollars  could  purchase 
and  keep  in  order. 

New  Discoveries. — The  English  papers  an- 
nounce the  arrival  home  of  Captain  Barton,  the 
famous  Arabian  and  African  traveller,  who  has 
made  some  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  who  is  the  only  European  who 
ever  visited  Mecca,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Mo- 
hammedans, without  disguising  his  religious 
faith,  and  escaped  with  his  Hfe. 
; «  — »—  t 

Worth  R-EMEMBERiNG.-^Any  one  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  can  hand  his  mag- 
azines, sheet  music,  or  newspapers,  to  the  ex- 
press ;  tied  up  with  the  directions,  and  addressed 
to  our  office,  22  Winter  Street,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  strong  and  handsome,  at  a  trifling 
charge,  and  returned  in  one  week. 

i  ■^■—  »  --      — 

Excellent. — A  plan  is  now  in  progress  to 
connect  with  Dartmouth  College  an  agricultural 
department,  where  young  men  preparing  to  be 
farmers  can  get  a  scientific  education,  fitting 
them  not  only  to  be  accomplished  agriculturists, 
but  wise  legislators. 


The  Dickens  ! — Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  after 
his  late  domestic  and  public  troubles,  is  coming 
out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  He  has  pre- 
sumed upon  the  English  public  until  they  have 
fully  tired  of  him. 

—  ■  -  i    — -  —    » 

Eour  Cents  everywhere.  —  The  best 
American  story  ever  written  by  Sylvands 
Cobb,  Jr.,  is  now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our 
Union.     For  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents. 


fflffilapitoc  (ffiaujetings. 

Two  gentlemen  recently  caught,  in  the  vicin- 
ity "i  Bi  thel,  Me.,  101  troni  in  six  bourn. 
Tin-  number  of  coffins  t : ■  k < ■  * j  up  and  bornedj  in 

the  New  York  PotteW  Field,  is   l>7,OUn. 

A  knitting  factory  is  about  to  bo  started  at 
Oswego. 

A  perfectly  formed  dog,  with  nix  legs,  was  re- 
cently born  in  Baltimore. 

Tho  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chronicle  has 
eaten  a  strawberry  nix  inches  ia  circumference, 
and  weighing  18  penny  weights. 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  returned  from 
Utah  Mules  that  the  Mormons  are  in  an  excited 
and  turbulent  condition. 

Mrs.  John  Wood,  it  is  said,  lias  been  secured 
for  the  stock  company  of  Messrs.  Stuart  and 
Bourcicuult's  new  theatre. 

Charles  W.  Allen,  of  New  Haven,  has  in  bis 
possession  a  coin  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Nine- 
veh, which  cannot  be  less  than  from  2300  to 
2500  years  old. 

It  is  related  as  ono  exploit  of  the  recent  tor- 
nado in  Illinois,  that  a  two  horse  wagon,  with 
the  horses  hitched  to  it,  was  blown  a  distance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  and  the  horses  not  killed  ! 

The  West  Point  Cadets  have  written  a  neat 
letter  to  Miss  Cunningham,  enclosing  $458,  their 
subscription  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund — two 
dollars  from  each  cadet. 

Piccolomini's  engagement,  it  is  said,  will 
yield  a  profit  in  the  United  States  of  £30,000,  the 
largest  portion  of  which,  it  is  said,  goes  to  Lum- 
ley,  the  manager. 

Pive  Germans  ventured  out  on  a  pond  at  Bay- 
ton,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since,  in  a  rickety  old  boat, 
and  when  about  sixty  rods  from  shore,  tho  bot- 
tom gave  out,  and  they  were  all  drowned. 

One  of  the  largest  castings  ever  made  in  the 
United  States  was  made  for  a  new  sloop-of-war 
now  building  at  the  Kittery  yard.  It  was  a  steam 
condenser,  and  nineteen  tons  of  metal  were  used 
in  the  casting. 

The  cost  of  the  Utah  army  up  to  the  end  of 
the  second  quarter,  was  over  £5,000,000,  and  add 
to  this  the  estimate  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  1,  and  the  expense  of  that  army  tor  one 
year  will  range  between  seven  and  nine  millions. 

A  young  man  at  Niagara  having  been  crossed 
in  love,  walked  out  to  the  precipice,  took  off  his 
clothes,  gave  one  lingering  look  at  the  water  be- 
neath him,  and  then  went — home !  His  body 
was  found  next  morning  in  bed  ! 

The  Association  of  Banks  of  Boston,  have  of- 
fered a  reward  of  $500  for  each  person  convicted 
and  sentenced  for  making  any  of  the  counterfeit 
$100  bills  on  the  Brighton  Market  Bank,  and 
$60  for  each  person  convicted  and  sentenced  for 
passing  the  same. 

The  Oshkosh  Democrat  comes  down  rather 
severely  upon  the  Bank  of  Oshkosh,  for  what  it 
terms  their  penurious  policy.  The  bank  was 
burnt  out,  and  they  are  nailing  up  a  sort  of 
shanty,  which  was  contracted  to  be  built  with  all 
the  counters  and  conveniences  necessary,  for 
$180. 

In  South  America  extensive  explorations  are 
in  progress.  Dr.  Plassard,  a  Frenchman,  has 
undertaken  an  excursion  into  the  interior  of 
Venezuelan  Guyana;  anew  expedition  will  soon 
leave  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  interior  of  Brazil — a 
region  almost  wholly  unknown,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  wild  Indian  tribes. 

Mr.  Molyneaux,  of  Bordentown,  N,  J.,  is  ship- 
ping to  Cuba,  the  machinery  of  a  large  "mud- 
digger,"  or  dredging  machine,  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  out  the  harbor  of  Havana.  This  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  machine  ever  built  at 
Bordentown,  the  wheel  being  sixty  feet  in  di- 
ameter. • 

A  jury  of  St.  Louis,  before  whom  a  case  of 
breach  of  promise  of  marriage  has  been  tried, 
have  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  as- 
sessed the  damages  at  $100,000,  the  full  amount 
claimed.  The  defendant,  who  is  said  to  be  very 
wealthy,  is  60  years  of  age.  The  plaintiff  num- 
bers only  30  winters. 

The  Norwich  Courier  gives  an  account  of  a 
man  who  tried  to  drown  a  little  dog  by  tying  a 
stone  to  his  neck  and  throwing  him  into  the  river, 
but  a  big  dog,  said  to  be  a  relative,  plunged  into 
the  water  «cd  pulled  the  little  dog  out.  The 
experiment  was  repeated  the  third  time  and 
given  up, 

A  rascal  in  Cincinnati  a  short  time  since 
shipped  for  New  Orleans  what  purported  to  be 
cigars,  on  which  he  procured  an  insurance  of 
$6000.  On  the  down  trip  he  endeavored  to  fire 
the  boat,  but  failed,  and  it  was  then  ascertained 
that  his  cigar  boxes  contained  nothing  but  chips 
and  shavings. 

The  largest  and  oldest  apple  tree  in  Essex 
County  was  lately  blown  down  in  a  gale  of  wind. 
It  stood  on  the  land  of  Moses  Pickard  in  Rowley. 
It  measured  over  sixteen  feet  around  its  trunk 
some  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  was  sixty 
feet  from  one  extreme  of  its  branches  to  the 
other.  It  was  supposed  to  be  from  two  to  three 
hundred  years  old. 

The  Arctic  expedition  proposed  by  Dr.  Isaac 
I.  Hayes,  Dr.  Kane's  surgeon,  has  been  very 
favorably  regarded  by  scientific  men  and  learned 
societies  in  the  United  States,  and  the  doctor  is 
in  correspondence  with  prominent  persons  abroad 
who  are  interested  in  Arctic  matters.  Great  in- 
terest is  felt  in  the  movements  of  Captain 
McClintock's  party,  now  in  the  Arctic  regions 
in  search  of  some  memorials  of  Sir  John 
Franklin. 


j&ant>«  of  (T.OlD. 

....   The  creation  of  beauty  is  art. — Emerson. 

....  Genina  findfl  it-*  own  road  and  curries  its 
own  lamp.— 7?,  A  WiUmolt. 

....  I  look  on  Shakspoaro  as  an  intellectual 
miracle. — Chalmers. 

.  . .  Kindness  is  tho  golden  chain  by  which 
society  in  bound  together. —  Qoetfie, 

Mortid    things    f.idc;    immortal    things 

spring  more  freshly  with  every  step  to  thu  tumb. 
— Btdwer  Lytion. 

....  Covetous  men  need  money  least,  yet 
most  affect  it ;  and  prodigals,  who  need  it  most, 
do  least  regurd  it.— Parker. 

....  Some  men  are  an  covetous  as  if  they 
wore  to  live  for  ever;  and  others  as  profuse  as 
if  they  were  to  die  the  next  moment. — Barton. 

....  Dearly  I  love  a  friend  ;  yet  a  foe  I  may 
turn  to  my  profit ;  friends  show  me  that  which  I 
can ;  foes  teach  me  that  which  I  should. 
—Schiller.  . 

....  A  ril)  of  Sbakspeare  would  have  sufficed 
to  produce  a  Milton,  and  a  rib  of  Milton  all  tho 
poets  that  have  succeeded  him. —  Walter  Savage 
Landor. 

Moore,  in  his  love  of  the  society  of  the 

great — Berangor,  in  his  aversion  to  it — only 
show,  in  inverted  forms,  the  same  over  value  for 
external  and  accidental  advantages. — Lady  Mor- 
gan's Diary. 

There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than 

that  of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  goilt. 
— Newton. 

Birds  have  often  seemed  to  mo  like  the 

messengers  from  earth  to  heaven — charged  with 
the  homage  and  gratitude  of  nature,  and  gifted 
with  the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to  fulfil 
the  mission. — Bulwer. 

....  Nature  stretches  out  her  arms  to  embrace 
man,  only  let  his  thoughts  be  of  equal  greatness. 
Willingly  does  she  follow  his  footstep  with  the 
violet  and  the  rose,  and  bend  her  lines  of  gran- 
deur and  grace  to  the  decoration  of  her  darling 
child. — Emerson. 

....  The  growth  of  grace  is  like  the  polishing 
of  metals.  There  is  first  an  opaque  surface ;  by- 
and-by  you  see  a  spark  darting  out;  then  a 
strong  light;  till  at  length  it  sends  back  a 
perfect  image  of  the  sun  that  shines  upon  it. 
— Payson. 

What  Anacharsis  said  of  the  vine,  may 

aptly  enough  be  said  of  prosperity.  She  bears 
the  three  grapes  of  drunkenness,  pleasure,  and 
sorrow ;  and  happy  is  it  if  the  last  can  cure  the 
mischief  which  the  former  work.  When  afflic- 
tions fail  to  have  their  due  effect,  the  case  is  des- 
perate.— Bolingbroke. 


Jofcet's  ISutrget. 

Inscription  for  a  gambler's  purse — E  Pluribus 
Unum — won  from  many. 

If  oranges  can  be  purchased  for  twenty  cents 
&  piece,  how  much  would  a  whole  one  cost? 

The  man, who  was  always  splitting  with  laugh- 
ter, has  been  recommended  to  try  an  axe. 

"  Noe  cervis  "  was  posted  by  the  sexton  on 
one  of  the  Utica  church  doors  recently  during  the 
absence  of  the  pastor. 

"  Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  bat  it  keeps  a 
man  shocking  poor,"  said  Griggs,  as  he  wetted 
the  sugar,  without  mixing  it  with  sand. 

There  is  a  man  in  Indiana  so  thin  that  when 
the  sheriff  is  after  him  he  crawls  into  his  rifle 
and  watches  his  adversary  through  the  touch- 
hole. 

Pretty  nearly  all  men  are  benevolent  when  it 
don't  cost  them  much.  Tom  Jones  never  6ees 
poor  John  Smith  suffer  but  he  thinks  Sam  Rog- 
ers ought  to  help  him. 

In  the  window  of  a  shop  in  an  obscure  part  of 
London,  is  this  announcement : — "  Goods  re- 
moved, messages  taken,  carpets  beaten,  and 
poetry  composed  on  any  subject." 

A  short  man  became  attached  to  a  tall  woman, 
and  somebody  said  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with 
her.  "  Do  you  call  it  falling  in  love  V  said  the 
suitor;  "it's  more  like  climbing  up  to  it !" 

Malesherbes  resisted  the  pressing  solicitations 
of  Louis  XVI.  that  he  should  retain  his  seat  in 
the  ministry.  "  Ah,  happy  man  that  you  are  !" 
exclaimed  the  king,  "/  cannot  quit  my  sit- 
uation !" 

A  Massachusetts  damsel  is  said  to  have  been 
so  much  wearied  with  love's  delay,  while  yawn- 
ing during  a  Sabbath  evening's  courtship,  she 
set  her  jaws,  and  was  with  difficulty  brought  into 
a  smiling  state  by  surgical  assistance ! 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Death  has  been  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  at  Lowell,  Mass.  The 
good  people  of  Lowell  must  be  a  stormy  race,  in- 
deed, when  Death  himself  cannot  quiet  them,  but 
they  must  quiet  Death! 

Mr.  Bentley  has  been  indicted  in  Alabama  for 
severely  wounding  a  stranger  with  an  axe,  al- 
leging as  a  reason  that  "  he  didn't  know  but  the 
stranger  was  a  robber.  He  didn't  know,  and  so 
he  axed  him." 

Two  men,  strangers  to  each  other,  got  into  a 
dispute  upon  the  highway.  "I  will  let  you 
know,  sir,  that  I  am  Mr.  Hodge !"  exclaimed 
one  of  them  threateningly.  "  O,  well,  I  am 
equal  to  several  of  you,"  said  the  other ;  "I  am 
Mr.  Hodges." 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWDfG-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloa:3  Pictorial.] 
LINES    FOR   AN   ALBUM. 

DY   Z.   CAHaON  HAMILTON. 

Deep  hidden  in  the  caves  of  earth, 

With  dross  encrusted  o'er, 
Are  found  those  gems  of  precious  worth 

Which  lords  of  earth  adore ; 
Bat  though  the  crust  the  gem  may  hide, 
The  test  at  length  we  see  applied, 
And  lo !  the  gem  in  glittering  pride  ! 

Which  dross  shall  dim  no  more. 

Seep  hidden  In  the  human  heart, 

Beneath  the  dross  of  sin, 
There  lies  a  gem  which  earthly  art 

Nor  avarice  can  win  ; 
But  when  the  waves  of  trouhle  roll 
In  darkneeB  o'er  the  sinking  soul, 
Its  beauteous  gleam  we  then  behold, 

And  feel  its  worth  within. 

True  friendship :  may  this  Jewel  rare 

Be  treasured  in  thy  breast; 
And  may  its  glorious  lustre  there 

To  others  be  expressed; 
That,  when  Phall  cease  thy  life  of  love, 
Thy  spirit  like  some  beauteous  dove, 
May  soar  to  friendship's  bliss  above, 

In  mansions  of  the  blest. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HOW  THE  WIDOW  WAS  MANAGED. 

BT    MARGABET    VERNE.      . 

Why  widow  Tolham  stood  looking  sternly  at 
Harry  Bartwell,  and  why,  in  turn,  Harry  Bart- 
well  stood,  hat  in  hand,  glancing  alternately  into 
the  invulnerable  face  of  the  widow  and  the  blush- 
ing one  of  her  pretty  daughter,  Betty,  on  the 
morning  upon  which  oar  little  story  opens  (one  of 
the  brightest,  sunnieBt  mornings  that  ever  glad- 
dened the  world),  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  tell 
you.  To  begin  with,  widow  Tolham  was  one  of 
the  thriftiest,  smartest,  briskest,  most  penurious 
women  that  the  goodly  town  of  Cranston  knew  ; 
and  I  may  add,  with  truth,  the  most  inquisitive 
woman  that  ever  lived  in  the  whole  world.  Re- 
port had  it,  that  she  was  so  curious  when  her 
husband  died,  as  to  his  thoughts  of  the  world  he 
was  leaving,  and  the  glimpses  of  the  brighter 
one  to  which  he  was  tending,  that  she  had  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  room  before  he  could  find  a 
chance  to  drop  off  easily  and  quietly.  But  that 
is  nothing  to  you  or  me,  whether  it  be  true  or 
no.  That  the  good  man  died,  however,  and  loft 
to  his  wife  as  fine  a  farm  as  Cranston  could 
boast,  is  an  indisputable  fact,  and  that  the  widow 
improved  upon  her  goodly  portion,  waxing 
stronger  every  year  in  worldly  goods  and  stocks, 
no  one  could  deny  who  saw  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter dressed  out  of  a  Sabbath  day  for  the  village 
church,  or  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  walk  oc- 
casionally over  her  wide  farm,  or  sit  at  her  rarely 
loaded  table.  To  say  that  the  widow  prided  her- 
self upon  her  good  management,  her  increasing 
wealth,  and  her  pretty  daughter,  would  not  be 
diverging  the  slightest  particle  from  the  truth. 
They  were  her  boast,  as  well  as  her  pride. 

But  at  the  particular  time  of  which  I  write,  the 
peace  of  the  widow's  mind  bid  fair  to  be  broken, 
as  well  as  some  of  her  brightest  dreams  and  best- 
matured  plans.  The  truth  was,  that  Betty  Tol- 
ham, bright  eyed,  buxom  Betty,  had  dared  to 
look  with  a  favoring  eye  upon  Mr.  Harry  Bart- 
well, a  young  man  of  a  good  heart,  of  good 
hopes,  but  of  no  property,  which,  taking  the  lat- 
ter into  consideration,  was,  as  the  widow  inter- 
preted it,  just  no  man  at  all.  Here,  of  course, 
was  a  wide  break  between  the  widow  and  her 
daughter,  Betty  avowing  stoutly  several  dozen 
times  a  day,  that  she  didn't  care  a  fig  for  money, 
and  her  mother  answering  every  time,  with  an 
emphasis  that  was  decidedly  unpleasant  (as  Bet- 
ty's hearing  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  im- 
paired), that  no  daughter  of  hers  should  marry  a 
poor,  moneyless  adventurer,  and  no  daughter  of 
Iters  should  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man 
poorer  than  Job's  turkey ;  and  if  a  certain  young 
man  whom  she  might  name,  if  she  cared  to, 
should,  after  knowing  her  mind  so  perfectly  upon 
that  one  subject,  dare  to  step  his  foot  over  her 
threshold,  he  would  be  treated  accordingly. 

But  in  spite  of  the  widow's  threats,  Harry 
Bartwell  ventured  one  morning  over  the  forbid- 
den threshold  ;  not,  however,  let  me  assure  the 
reader,  until  he  had  seen  the  widow  making  her 
way  across  the  fields  in  the  direction  of  a  neigh- 
bor's house.  Once  in  the  presence  of  the  merry, 
laughing  Betty,  he  lost  all  caution,  and  forgot 
that  time  was  flying  rapidly  away,  and  that  the 
happy  interview  was  a  stolen  one.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  be  sitting  near  Betty  and  listening  to 


her  happy  voice,  and  to  watch  the  light  that  came 
and  went  in  her  brown  eyes,  and  the  smiles  that 
danced  like  sunshine  over  her  fair  face;  to  see  in 
every  motion,  every  curve  of  her  red  month, 
every  glance  of  her  eyes,  and  every  blush  that 
trembled  over  her  pretty  features,  that  she  loved 
him,  was  such  a  sweet  happiness  to  Harry,  that 
the  stern  decree  of  the  penorions  widow,  and 
even  the  widow  herself,  were  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  mind. 

So  the  time  slipped  away,  and  before  the  young 
couple  had  awakened  from  the  charm  of  each 
other's  presence,  the  stout  widow's  shadow  fell 
upon  the  snowy  floor  of  the  porch,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  before  them,  looking  sternly  upon 
the  flushed  face  of  Harry,  and  eyeing  askance  the 
rosy  blushes  that  confused  her  daughter's.  It 
seemed  an  interminable  length  of  time  that  she 
stood  there  without  speaking,  a  great  angry  cloud 
settling  down  upon  her  features.  At  last  she 
said,  drawing  her  green  berege  snn-bonnet  from 
her  head  as  she  spoke,  and  jerking  angrily  at  the 
strings,  "  Betty  Tolham,  what  am  I  to  under- 
stand by  this  ?" 

"  Mother !"  said  Betty,  in  a  deprecating  tone. 
"  Mrs.    Tolham  !"    commenced  Harry,  look- 
ing boldly  into  the  widow's  stern  face. 

"Well?"  How  like  a  big  immovable  rock 
she  seemed  and  looked  as  she  gave  utterance  to 
that  one  word.  "Well,  sir?"  she  said  again, 
seeing  that  Harry  hesitated. 

"Mrs.  Tolham,  I  love  your  daughter,  Betty, 
and  she  has  acknowledged  that  she  loves  me ; 
that  is  all,"  he  added,  gaining  courage  as  he 
spoke. 

"Nonsense — stuff!"  said  the  widow.  "  Betty 
Tolham  don't  know  her  own  mind,  nor  will  she 
for  five  years  to  come.  You  can  go,  sir."  My 
daughter's  hand  is  already  promised  to  Warren 
Hastings.  I  presume  you  have  heard  of  the 
gentleman.  His  settlement  in  life  amply  justi- 
fies him  in  looking  about  for  a  wife.  You  can 
go,  I  say." 

"  Mother !"  Betty  Tolham's  face  was  as  crim- 
son as  the  morning-glory  that  she  had  drawn 
from  its  companions  at  the  window,  picking  it 
mercilessly  to  pieces  with  her  dainty  fingers. 
"  Mother,  I  never,  never,  never  will  marry  War- 
ren Hastings,  so  long  as  I  live  ;  no,  not  if  I  grow 
to  bo  the  veriest  old  maid  in  all  Christendom — so 
there  it  is !" 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut;  we'll  6ee  about  that,  my  door. 
(If  you  please,  you  needn't  ruin  the  morning- 
glory  vines  !)  You'll  como  to  your  senses  before 
a  great  while.  ( Betty,  don't  you  toar  off  another 
crimson  flower;  I  want  the  seed  !)  Now,  in  the 
meantime,  I  must  again  beg  Mr.  Horry  Bartwell 
to  leave.  You  needn't  troublo  yourself  to  call 
again,  sir,"  she  added,  turning  again  to  Harry,  as 
he  moved  towards  the  door.  "  I  shall  not  go  to 
the  neighbor's  very  soon  again.  I  wish  you  a 
good  morning,  sir." 

The  next  moment  the  widow's  broad  form  was 
stationed  before  the  door,  towards  which  Betty 
had  started  as  Harry  made  his  exit.  "  I  under- 
stand you,  perfectly,"  were  the  words  stamped 
plainly  upon  her  features,  as  she  glanced  at  her 
daughter. 

"  But  will  not  conquer  me,  if  you  do  !"  was 
Betty's  answer,  as  she  sprang  to  the  vine-covered 
window  which  she  had  loft  but  a  moment  before. 
It  was  a  feat  that  a  modern  belle  would  faint  at 
the  thought  of,  but  the  kindling  eyes  of  the 
young  lady  proclaimed  that  she  would  not  be 
daunted  by  the  first  obstacle,  and  in  a  moment 
she  leaped  through  the  green  screen  of  the  vines, 
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went,  in  a  pitiable  state  of  confusion.  The  widow 
stood  mute  with  surprise,  with  eyes  and  hands 
upraised  in  a  sort  of  pious  horror,  while  Betty 
danced  down  the  green,  close  by  the  side  of 
handsome  Harry  Bartwell. 

Poor,  discomfited  widow  Tolham  ! — the  ex- 
pression of  her  face,  for  a  few  moments  after  her 
daughter  left,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  par- 
taking, as  it  did,  of  such  various  and  conflicting 
elements.  At  first  she  seemed  inclined  to  cry, 
then  the  corners  of  her  mouth  curved  downward 
into  the  merest  approach  to  a  smile,  then  up- 
ward into  the  height  of  a  terrible  indignation,  till, 
finally,  the  discordant  expressions  united  and 
the  good  woman's  face  grew  a  sight  to  behold. 
A  brave  girl  Betty  must  have  been  not  to  have 
trembled  before  it.  But  she  did  no  such  thing ; 
instead,  she  walked  very  quietly  into  the  room, 
fastening,  as  she  did  so,  a  white  rose-bud  upon 
her  bosom. 

"  What  shall  we  have  for  dinner,  mother  V 
she  asked,  in  her  softest,  most  winning  tones. 
"  It  is  getting  late." 


Should  she  tell  her?  That  was  the  weighty 
question  with  the  widow  for  a  little  moment. 
Should  she  let  the  affair  drop  for  a  time,  and  be 
on  amicable  terms  with  her  unruly  daughter? 
Alas  for  her  heart !  (that  unruly  organ  that  so 
unmans  n3  women  !)  it  burst  out  into  a  passion 
of  grief  and  anger  in  spite  of  herself. 

"Betty,  B-e-e-rty,"  she  began,  betwixt  her 
sobs,  "  I — I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  disinherit 
you,  Betty  !"  That  was  all  that  she  could  say; 
the  next  moment,  Mrs.  Varden-like,  she  was 
lamenting  her  griefs  with  her  head  upon  a  pillow. 
To  have  known  Betty  Tolham  as  she  really 
was,  one  should  have  seen  her  about  her  home 
the  remainder  of  that  day,  intent  on  pleasing  her 
unreasonable,  grieved  parent.  The  pretty  ways 
that  she  put  on,  the  sunny  smiles  that  wreathed 
her  face  constantly,  making  a  little  path  of  dim- 
ples about  her  rare  mouth,  and  more  than  all,  the 
tender  care  she  took  of  her  mother,  flitting  in  and 
out  her  room  like  a  very  sunbeam,  quite  won  that 
estimable  lady  over  to  the  side  of  good  temper 
and  amiability. 

When  she  appeared  before  her  in  the  after- 
noon, after  she  had  put  the  kitchen  to  rights 
(Betty  was  a  thoroughly  good  housewife),  dressed 
out  in  the  most  becoming  of  white  dresses,  her 
golden  brown  hair  looped  back  from  her  forehead, 
and  twined  into  a  little  basket  of  braids  at  the 
back  of  her  head,  with  just  one  curl  falling  upon 
either  white  shoulder,  the  widow  gave  a  deep, 
heavy,  long-drawn  sigh. 

"Doesn't  my  dress  please  you,  mother?" 
Betty  asked  the  question  as  she  placed  the  some- 
what withered  rose-bud  of  the  morning  among 
the  braids  of  her  hair. 

"0  yes,  child,  but  I  was  thinking  what  a 
little  time  ago  it  was,  that  like  you,  I  was  young 
and  fair." 

"Then  I  am  like  you?"  Betty  asked  the 
quostion  with  a  flush  of  earnestness  upon  her 
face.  "  Yes,  yes,  I  am  like  you,  mother !  I'd 
rather  look  like  you  than  any  other  person  in  the 
world  !"  she  added,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  re- 
flection of  her  face  in  the  glass.  If  the  young 
girl  was  acting,  her  part  was  faultlessly  taken. 
The  widow's  heart  melted  instantly.  To  be  told 
that  Betty  resembled  her,  was  bliss  enough  for  a 
whole  week  ;  so  resting  her  head  back  upon  her 
pillow,  she  went  oft' into  a  sort  of  a  half-wakeful, 
half-dreaming  state,  her  comely  face  a  model  of 
good  nature,  while  Betty  (alas  that  I  must  record 
it!)  went — into  the  orchard  to  meet  Harry  Bart- 
well, per  agreement. 


"  Dear  me,  Butty,  what  a  ghostly-looking 
place  it  has  grown  to  be  since  I  was  here  last. 
Really,  I  am  almost  afraid  to  go  in.  Wo  may 
see  strange  sights,  child ;  don't  bo  afraid,  dear. 
Go  ahead,  there,  I'll  follow." 

With  her  broad  gingham  parasol  over  her  head, 
and  her  face  flushed  and  heated  from  a  walk  of 
four  miles  in  the  afternoon  sun,  widow  Tolham 
stood  with  her  daughter  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  an  old,  tumble-down  house,  situated  a  mile 
away  from  a  road  upon  the  outskirts  of  Cranston. 
Report  had  it  that-the  place  was  haunted  ;  that 
a  man  had  been  murdered  within  the  old  brown 
wall,  and  that  there  were  thousands  of  dollars  in 
gold  scattered  about  the  premises.  True  as  the 
report  may  have  been,  there  had  been  little  heed 
paid  to  it  for  years,  the  old  house  standing  open 
at  all  times,  inviting  all  who  wished  to  enter. 
But  just  before  widow  Tolham's  visit  to  the 
place,  the  owner  had  seemed,  of  a  sudden,  to  re- 
member his  property,  and  had  provided  the  outer 
door  with  a  strong  lock.  This  movement  ex- 
cited the  old  lady's  curiosity,  and  when  her 
daughter  proposed  a  visit  to  the  haunted  house, 
she  accepted  the  proposition  eagerly.  True,  she 
had  wished  to  start  upon  the  expedition  in  the 
early  morning,  but  Betty's  tardiness,  for  a  won- 
der (she  was,  indeed,  a  model  of  sprightliness), 
obliged  her  to  undertake  it  in  the  afternoon  ;  so 
when  they  stood  in  the  old  hall,  after  ingeniously 
effecting  an  entrance  at  the  back  window  of  the 
curious,  mossy  porch,  the  shadows  lay  dark  and 
ghostly  in  the  corners  of  the  lower  rooms. 

But  up  stairs  every  place  was  bright  and 
golden  with  sunshine,  and  Betty  avowed  that  the 
ghost  that  could  play  around  there  must  be  a 
merry  creature  in  spite  of  himself,  or  herself,  for 
rumor  had  not  particularized  as  to  the  sex  of  the 
airy  visitor. 

Good  Mrs.  Tolham  looked  grave,  and  solemnly 
shook  her  head  at  her  daughter's  apparent  dis- 
respect of  the  long- talked- of  and  famous  ghost. 
Although  she  would  have  been  frightened  out  of 
her  wits  to  have  met  the  fabled  inhabitant  of  the 
old  brown  house,  she  stoutly  protested  that  an 


interview  with  him  would  be  of  great  satisfaction 
to  her,  yet  while  she  spoke  her  eyes  grew  nerv- 
ously large,  and  her  face  unusually  damp  with 
perspiration. 

"Don't,  don't,  child,"  she  said,  earaestlv, 
"  you'll  be  sorry  for  it." 

Betty  laughed  merrily  and  danced  out  of  the 
room,  while  the  widow  moved  cautiously  about, 
examining  a  little  cupboard  here,  and  a  suspi- 
cious spot  upon  the  ceiling  in  another  place. 
While  she  was  thus  occupied,  the  door  that  led 
from  the  suit  of  rooms  which  she  was  examining , 
closed  with  a  heavy  slam.  She  gave  a  quick, 
nervous  start  of  surprise,  called  her  daughter's 
name  sharply,  looked  over  her  shoulder,  and 
then  went  forward  again,  bent  on  satisfying  her 
insatiable  curiosity.  In  one  of  the  wide  crevices 
of  the  floor  she  espied  something  that  glistened 
in  the  sunlight ;  it  was  very  like  silver,  she 
thought,  as  she  bent  her  head  toward  it.  Yes — 
true,  it  was  a  silver  bit  of  money  !  With  a  small 
chisel  which  she  drew  cautiously  from  her  pocket, 
she  turned  it  from  its  dusty  hiding-place,  and 
clasped  it  eagerly  in  her  hand. 

"Money  ! — as  I  live,  I'm  on  the  track  of  it  1" 
she  said,  glancing  again  towards  the  door,  and 
turning  to  a  loose  board  near  by.  "  If  Betty  will 
only  keep  away  for  a  little  while,  I  shall  be 
thankful." 

She  turned  again  to  her  treasure,  afer  listen- 
ing steadily  for  a  few  moments.  Yes,  she 
thought,  there  was  gold  under  the  loose  board. 
She  would  rip  it  up.  Throwing  offher  sun-bon- 
net, she  grasped  her  chisel  and  wont  resolutely 
to  her  labor.  For  a  long  time  she  tngged  and 
twisted  at  the  board,  expecting  that  the  next 
moment  would  bring  her  the  deserved  reword  for 
her  toil.  But  the  next  moment  went  away,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next,  and  finally  the  shadows 
came  and  the  sunshine  went,  and  the  plank  still 
kept  its  place  resolutely.  But,  nothing  daunted, 
she  worked  on,  forgetting  that  the  night  was 
near,  and  that  Betty  had  been  gone  from  her  a 
very  long  time. 

At  last  her  senses  were  awakened  by  some- 
thing like  a  groan  which  seemed  to  proceed  from 
the  upper  hall.  She  started  up  instantly,  allow- 
ing her  chisel  to  slide  from  her  grasp  to  tho 
floor. 

"  Mercy  sakes,  it's  most  dark !"  she  exclaimed, 
wildly.  "Where  in  the  world  can  Betty  be? 
Betty  !  Betty  !  Betty  !  Be  t-ty,  I  say." 

But  only  tho  solemn  echoes  made  answer,  then 
tho  house  grew  silont  again,  like  a  very  tomb. 
"Dear,  dear  mo  !"  said  the  widow,  starting  for 
tho  door,  which  had  seemed  to  close  of  its  own 
force  when  she  first  commenced  her  unlucky 
labor.  With  trembling  hands  she  grasped  tho 
latch,  and  attempted  to  open  it.  Horror  of  hor- 
rors !  it  was  bolted  upon  the  outside !  With  all 
her  force  she  could  not  move  it.  She  glanced 
hurriedly  out  of  tho  window,  and  remembered,  as 
she  did  so,  how  utterly  useless  it  would  bo  for 
her  to  call  for  help,  so  far  away  from  house  or 
highway.  Must  she  remain  in  that  wretched 
place  all  night?  Had  Betty,  in  her  heedless- 
ness, left  her  there  and  wandered  off  home,  ex- 
pecting her  to  follow  at  her  will  ?  Or  worse,  a 
million  times  worse,  was  she  a  prisoner,  like  her- 
self, in  some  crazy  old  room,  watched  by  the 
arch-fiend  himself?  The  perspiration  stood  in 
great  drops  upon  her  forehead,  and  rolled  down 
her  flushed  cheeks  in  little  rivers,  as  she  stood  in 
tho  centre  of  the  room  thinking  of  her  terrible, 
frightful  situation.  She  would  have  given  any- 
thing that  she  possessed  upon  the  earth,  to  have 
been  freed  from, that  awful  prison. 

All  this  while  the  darkness  was  gathering 
slowly,  and  the  sunset  was  taking  from  tho  west 
its  royal  colors  of  crimson  and  gold.  Poor,  poor 
widow,  faint  with  fear,  she  moved  towards  a 
window  and  raised  the  rickety  sash.  Perhaps 
some  one  miyht  happen  along  there,  she  thought ; 
if  Betty  had  gone  home  she  would  grow  alarmed 
that  she  did  not  come  and  send  some  one  after 
her.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not  dare  to  look  about 
in  that  haunted  place  ;  she  had  rather  watch  the 
coming  darkness  out  of  doors,  and  so  crouching 
down  by  the  window,  she  turned  from  the  grim 
shadows  at  her  back,  and  half-covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

Just  as  her  agony  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
tears  were  falling  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  she 
heard  some  one  whistling  in  the  distance.  The 
sound  was  faint  at  first,  but  as  she  gained  cour- 
age from  it,  and  hallooed  at  the  top  of  her  voice, 
it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  not  as  if  in  answer  to 
her  call,  but  as  if  the  whistler's  way  lay  in  that 
direction. 

"  Halloa,  there?     Who's  there — what's  want- 
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cd '!"  answered  Homo  one,  stopping  just  out- 
side of  the  yard  fence,  as  if  afraid  lo  go  further. 

"It's  mo — it's  I.Mrs.  Tolham,  widow  Tol- 
hitm,  and  somebody  lias  fastened  mo  in  tbia  hor- 
rid, haunted  old  place  I  O,  if  you'll  only  let  mo 
out !" 

"  Dow  came  you  horo,  ma'am  V 

The  question  was  asked  in  a  voice  that  all  of  a 
sudden  seemed  familiar  to  the  willow's  cars.  Sho 
brightened  instantly. 

"  O,  I'm  so  glad ! — isn't  it  you,  Mr,  Bart- 
well  ?  Betty  came  with  mo,  and  something's 
got  her,  too  !  Hurry  and  lot  mo  out.  I'm  most 
crazy  about  hor." 

Somehow  the  charm  didn't  work,  as  the  widow 
had  expected  it  would,  Harry  Bartwell  B  tan  ding 
indifferently  by  tho  fence  without  manifesting  tho 
first  symptom  of  fear  aa  to  tho  welfare  or  his 
beloved. 

"  I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Tolham,  but  I  haven't  tho 
keys  to  tho  house.  I  boliuvoMr.  Hastings  keeps 
them.  I'll  walk  along  briskly  to  tho  village  and 
send  him  up  hero.  Goodnight.  Do  not  alarm 
yourself  too  much  !" 

"  O,  for  Heaven's  wake,  Mr.  Burt  well— for  my 
sake,  for  Betty'*  sako,  don't  go— don't  leave  mo 
for  your  life  ! — don't." 

"  Indeed,  Mrs.  Tolham,  I'll  walk  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  yes,  I'll  run,  if  that's  hotter.  Tho 
sooner  I  go,  the  better  it  will  bo  (or  you.  Don't 
be  afraid,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  Harry— dear    Mr.    Bartwell  1010!  I'm 


"How  can  you,  Mr.  Bartwell! — you  know 
Mr.  lias — ." 

"  Good-night.    I'll  go  for  him." 

Tho  widow  Bcroumed  with  all  her  might, 
screamed  like  a  veritable  maniac,  in  fuct  as  only 
a  woman  can  scream,  as  ho  walked  away. 
Every  stop  that  ho  took  from  hor,  hor  voice  grew 
louder,  till  at  last  sho  broke  down  and  called  in 
a  perfect  basso. 

"  I'll  talk  with  you,  if  you'll  stop  1  I'll  talk 
with  you  I  Yes,  I'll  give  her  to  you,  if  you'll  let 
me  out." 

The  young  man  went  back  again  and  leaped 
lightly  over  tho  fenco. 

"  1  on  promise,  solemnly  ?"  he  said,  pausing  a 
moment  under  the  window. 

"  Yes." 

"  Very  well.     I'll  free  you." 

In  a  moment  more,  he  was  loading  the  wid- 
ow, moro  dead  than  nlivo,  down  tho  durk 
stairway. 

"I  havo  kept  my  promise,  now  look  to 
yours,"  ho  said,  helping  her  out  of  tho  porch 
window. 

"  Yob,  yes,  certainly — but  where,  where  is 
Betty  V 

"  Safe,  Mrs.  Tolham,  I  can  assure  you.  I  saw 
her  not  fifteen  minutes  ago.  Sho  sent  mo  around 
hero  to  toll  you  not  to  bo  afraid — afraid,  I  mean, 
while  I  went  for  Mr.  Hastings." 

Tho  widow  sighed  long  nnd  deeply.  Sho 
hadn't  a  voice  to  try  to  speak.     She  was  quito 


ceremony,  exactly  like  tho  first,  at  tho  widow'H 
home,  arid  ut  tin  >  mtuim!  one,  good  Mrs.  Tol- 
ham was  rudlani.  with  smilcH,  and  most  winning 
in  speech,  and  Harry  Bartwell  was  known  to  tho 
world  as  the  husband  of  Betty  Tolham. 


FRENCH  Hill  1*8  AT  UENOA. 

Tho  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
portion  of  tho  French  fleet  lying  off*  Genoa,  and 
affords  a  specimen  of  the  huHy  aspect  of  tho  port 
since  the  opening  of  the  Italian  war.  The  facil- 
ity of  sending  troops  by  sea  from  Marseilles  and 
Toulon  to  Genoa,  lias  induced  Louis  Napoleon 
to  select  it  as  u  point  of  debarkation  for  his  rein- 
forcements, but  comparatively  a  small  number 
having  passed  over  the  Alps,  and  these  suffering 
severely  from  the  weather  and  state  of  the  roadH. 
Genoa  lias  not  for  years  presented  so  lively  an 
aspect  as  since  the  opening  of  this  war — the  con- 
stant arrival  and  departure\of  ships  of  war,  tho 
thunder  of  salutes  from  tho  batteries,  tho  music 
and  cheers  of  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  tho  visits 
of  distinguished  personages,  all  have  kept  up  a 
wild  excitement  there.  Tho  port  is  protected 
fieaward  by  two  vast  moles,  and  is  surrounded 
on  the  landward  side  by  the  city,  which  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  It  has  been  justly 
called  Genova  la  superba  (Genoa  tho  proud  or 
magnificent),  from  thesplendorof  its  marble  pal- 
aces, which,  howovor,  have  been  much  injured 
by  the  hand  of  time.  Tho  French  soldiers  found 
themselves  quartered  in  magnificent  mansions, 


the  kind,  wo  seem  for  a  moment  struck  with  un- 
accustomed thought;  a  sense  of  the  careless, 
wicked  and  wanton  disregard  of  life  appears  to 
come  over  us  ;  the  newspapers  contain  the  uhuid 
quantum  of  decent  indignation  ;  everybody  says 
to  everybody,  "  How  very  shocking  I"  and  then 
everybody  dismisses  the  unpleasant  topic  from 
his  mind,  and  the  world  rolls  on,  as  fast,  und  as 
reckless  as  ever.  No  engineer  is  punished,  no 
captain  or  pilot  is  imprisoned,  or  architect  is 
hanged. 

YVe  are  like  soldiers  in  a  battle,  each  too  intent 
on  doing  execution  on  tho  cnomy,  to  stop  for  tho 
wounded,  or  care  for  the  dead.  Tho  pace  at 
which  our  life  goes  is  such,  that  tho  Stragglers 
and  the  faintcrs  by  tho  way  are  lcftruthlcKhlv  be- 
hind. The  tear  we  should  have  the  grace  to 
shed  over  the  grave  of  our  fallen  brother,  falls, 
if  it  falls  at  all,  afar  off,  where  the  momentum 
of  the  inarch  has  pushed  us  on.  The  demon 
that  drives  as — our  business,  or  our  profession, 
or  our  speculation, — will  hear  nothing  of  death, 
will  know  nothing  of  the  grave.  We  are  here  to 
work,  not  to  weep.  The  time  spent  in  grief  we 
grudge  us  wasted.  The  mill  of  life  must  grind 
on  unceasingly,  and  the  buzz  of  its  machinery  is 
the  only  requiem  wo  can  spare  for  the  departed 
soul.  Wo  cannot  afford  to  consecrate  our 
ground,  any  more  than  our  time  ;  but  the  iron 
track  of  the  railroad  invades  even  the  cemetery 
of  our  repose,  and  the  rushing  train  of  the  living 
jostles  the  funeral  car  of  the  dead. — Excltanye. 
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frightened  to  death  this  moment !"  she  pleaded, 
as  he  moved  away.  "  Stop  a  moment,  I  pray  of 
you — I  beg  of  you !  I  say — let  me  tell  you — it's 
the  upper  door  that's  fastened.  You  can  get  in 
at  the  back  window  and  let  me  out,  it  wont  take 
you  but  a  minute." 

"  Mr.  Hastings  knows  better  about  it  than  I 
do,  Mrs.  Tolham,"  answered  Harry  coolly,  "  and 
when  I  tell  him  who  is  prisoner  here —  " 

"  But  he's  wretchedly  slow — he  is,  certainly !" 
she  interrupted. 

"  When  I  tell  him  who  is  here,  he  will  make 
all  possible  haste,  I'm  sure  he  will,"  continued 
Harry,  moving  along  again. 

"Dear,  dear  Mr.  Bartwell,"  (the  widow  spoke 
in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs),  "I  thought  you 
loved  my  daughter,  and  wont  yon,  for  her  sake, 
do  a  favor  for  her  poor  distressed  mother  ?  If 
you'll  let  me  out,  I'll  reward  you  for  it.  I'll — 
I'll-" 

The  widow  hesitated. 

"  Well,  what,  Mrs.  Tolham  1  What  will  you 
do?" 

"  0,  anything — anything  in  the  world  I" 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  fix  my  terms  V 

"Yes,  I  say  yes — anything,  if  you'll  only  let 
me  out." 

"  Well  then—" 

"  Let  me  out  first,"  broke  in  M>s.  Tolham. 
"  I  shall  go  crazy  here." 

"  No ;  the  terms  first,  if  you  please.  Give  me, 
or  promise  to  give  me  your  daughter,  Betty,  in 
marriage,  at  once — within  a  week — and  I  will 
ree  you." 


weak,  already,  from  talking  and  her  excitement. 

"If  you  please,  Mrs.  Tolham,  I'll  leave  you 
here,"  said  Harry,  after  they  had  walked  rapidly 
along  for  fifteen  minutes.  "  I  think,  now,  that 
Betty  and  I  will  go  to  the  minister's  to-night." 

The  widow  gave  a  great  start  of  surprise. 
"  Don't,  don't  hurry  !  I  wouldn't  go  to-night !" 
she  began,  earnestly. 

"  Yes,  I  think  we  had  better.  I'll  find  Betty 
and  bring  her  safely  to  you — my  wife.  Good- 
night till  then." 

An  hour  later,  Harry  Bartwell  and  Betty  Tol- 
ham stood  before  the  good  pastor  of  Cranston, 
quite  ready  and  willing  to  be  united,  according 
to  Holy  Writ,  as  one  flesh.  The  ceremony  had 
just  commenced,  when  Mrs.  Tolham  burst  in 
upon  them  sans  ceremome. 

"  Wait,  wait ! — wait  just  a  week,  for  the  sake 
of  looks,  if  nothing  more  !"  she  said,  in  an  ex- 
cited tone.     "  Betty,  think  of  it !" 

The  good  man  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
glanced  inquiringly  at  Harry. 

"Proceed — she  has  given  her  consent,"  he 
said,  in  answer.  And  so  the  ceremony  proceed- 
ed without  further  interruption,  and  Betty  Tol- 
ham became  Betty  Tolham  Bartwell  right  before 
the  eyes  of  her  good  mother. 

Another  word,  reader,  and  I  have  done.  That 
night's  proceedings  at  the  minister's  house  was 
kept  a  secret,  Harry  giving  her  to  her  mother's 
arms  as  soon  as  she  was  his  wife,  and  starting  off 
towards  his  own  home  with  his  marriage  certifi- 
cate clutched  firmly  in  his  right  hand.  But  in 
just  a  week  from  that  night,  there  was  another 


rich  with  the  carvings  of  ancient  artists.  In 
former  days  Genoa  was  one  of  the  most  opulent 
and  flourishing  cities  in  the  world.  From  the 
11th  to  the  18th  century  it  was,  with  a  few  inter- 
ruptions, the  capital  of  a  famous  commercial  re- 
public, which  planted  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Levant  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  but 
the  annals  of  which  are  marked  by  the  greatest 
turbulence.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1797,  and  ceded  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  1815. 

AMERICAN    RECKLESSNESS. 

The  superabundant  energy  that  especially  dis- 
tinguishes this  age,  is  nowhere  so  conspicuous  as 
in  our  own  country.  Our  people  are  too  busy 
with  living  to  think  of  dying.  Hence  it  happens, 
that  in  no  other  country  on  the  globe  is  human 
life  held  so  cheap.  The  penalties  for  its  violent 
destruction  are  shockingly  lenient.  The  safe- 
guards thrown  around  life  are  few  and  flimsy. 
Our  streets  abound  with  murders  and  homicides  ; 
our  newspapers  are  full  of  assaults,  suicides  and 
assassinations  ;  our  rivers,  from  the  Penobscot  to 
the  Mississippi,  are  prolific  ot  death;  our  rail- 
roads are  fruitful  of  fatal  accident.  Our  people 
suffer  themselves  to  be  slaughtered  in  wholesale 
massacres,  to  be  blown  up  in  steamboats,  crushed 
in  heaps  in  rail-cars,  burned  to  death  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  lamps,  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  fall- 
ing buildings,  tumbled  under  the  sinking  floors 
of  insecure  halls,  consumed  to  ashes  in  burning 
vessels,  or  swiftly  drowned  by  the  sinking  of  un- 
seaworthy  ships,  with  a  patience  and  equanimity 
that  are  astounding.     After  every  new  fatality  of 


THE  JAVANESE. 

If  these  people  all  resemble  those  I  have  seen, 
they  will  never  receive  the  prize  for  beauty. 
After  a  few  minutes,  during  which  we  had  time 
to  gaze  around  the  fine  large  hall,  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  with  spears  and  state  parasols, 
and  a  wooden  elephant  for  door  screen  !  and 
French  engravings  ornamenting  the  inner  walls 
— a  mixture  of  barbarism  and  civilization — we 
saw  an  old  man,  full  of  energy  and  nervousness, 
bustle  across  the  room  towards  us,  tugging  away 
at  his  shirt  collars,  and  trying  to  button  his  wrist- 
bands ;  at  his  back  was  a  dwarf,  bearing  some 
insignia  of  state,  followed  by  others,  with  staffs, 
canes,  etc.,  etc.  We  once  recognized  him  as  tho 
regent ;  he  shook  hands  with  both  of  us,  and 

G did   the   conversation    in   Malay,    so  I 

took  observations.  The  regent  wore  the  ordin- 
ary bandanna,  or  such  like  cotton- hand  kerchief 
turban,  blue  coat  and  gilt  buttons,  with  the 
sarone.  His  shirt  buttons  and  studs  of  very 
brilliant  diamonds  ;  around  his  neck  a  very  mas- 
sive gold  chain,  and  attached  to  his  watch  a 
formidable  bunch  of  seals  and  chatelaine.  He 
was  very  civil,  and  said  he  would  write  to  his 
son-in-law,  the  Regent  of  Koningen,  to  send  us 
horses,  etc.  We  then  returned  home.  The 
natives  are  kept  in  famous  order,  and  as  civil  as 
possible.  They  are  never  allowed  to  pass  a  white 
person  without  removing  their  hats,  and  if  on 
horseback  to  dismount.  The  houses  of  the  natives 
are  built  of  split  cane,  interwoven  like  a  basket ; 
their  costume  generally  only  a  long  cloth,  or  the 
sarone. — "From  Wail  Street  to  Cashmere." 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


loot's  fan.er. 


[Written  for  Ballon 'a  Pictorial.] 
LINES  TO  ONE  BEREAVED. 


BT  MART  PEBCIYAL. 

There  is  a  sadness  o'er  the  household, 
A  n<i  hushed  are  joy  and  mirth  ; 

A  mother's  heart  is  anguished. 
Her  child  has  passed  from  earth. 

A  few  short  months,  this  treasure, 

Her  God  in  kindness  lent; 
Beauty  and  innocence  its  dower, 

A  magic  influence  blent. 

An  angel  wandering  from  its  sphere, 

To  seek  a  priceless  gem, 
Conveyed  the  treasure  back  to  God, 

Meet  for  love's  diadem. 

A  QUERY. 
Who  first  taught  souls  enslaved  and  realms  undone, 
The  enormous  faith  of  many  made  for  one. 
That  proud  exception  to  all  nature's  laws, 
To  invert  the  world,  and  counterwork  its  cause? 
Force  first  made  conquest,  that  conquest  law, 
Till  superstition  taught  the  tyrant  awe,- 
Then  shared  the  tyrauoy,  then  lent  it, 
Aj.i'J  gods  of  conquerors,  slaves  of  subjects  made. 

Pope. 

HAPPINESS. 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself, 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little; 
And,  to  add  greater  honors  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  be  died,  fearing  God. 
Shakspeare. 

REFORM. 
You'll  uproot  no  form 
With  which  the  thoughts  and  habits  of  weak  mortals 
Have  long  been  twined,  without  the  bleeding  rent 
Of  thousand  ties,  which  to  the  common  heart 
Of  nature  link  it. — Talfourd. 


(Mm'*  fey  ®lnw. 

GOSSIP  WITH   THE    READER. 

—  Ten  years  ago  Garibaldi,  the  Defender  of  Rome,  on 
the  capitulation  of  that  city,  refused  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  but  assembling  his  men  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
invited  all  who  wished  to  join  him,  to  follow  his  lead. 
His  whole  corps,  then  reduced  to  a  handful,  rallied 
around  nun.  Placing  his  wife  on  a  horse  in  the  centre  of 
tbe  column,  the  daring  partisan  leader  dashed  out  of  the 
city,  cut  his  way  through  the  besieging  army,  and  was 
vainly  chased  to  the  mountains  by  the  whole  of  the 
French  calvary  under  General  Rcguauut  do  St  Juan 
dAngely.  He  isFnow  fighting  in  the  Franco-Sardloian 
army  under  the  command-iu-chief  of  the  French  empe- 
ror. When  such  a  man,  true  as  steel,  accepts  service  in 
an  army  so  constituted,  we  are  well  assured  that  the  true 
Italian  policy  is  to  accept  the  French  emperor's  aid, 
frankly  and  unhesitatingly.  The  Italian  people,  learn- 
ing the  art  of  war  in  driving  the  Austriaus  out  of  Italy, 
will  acquire  the  ability  to  maintain  their  Independence, 
and  need  fear  no  foreign  sway  in  the  future T.Bu- 
chanan Read  lately  paid  our  city  a  Hying  visit,  and  dur- 
ing bis  stay  painted,  amoug  other  pictures,  a  noble  por- 
trait of  Longfellow,  which  has  been  on  exhibitiou  at 
William  Everett's,  the  fashionable  art-depot.  The  head 
of  a  poet  by  the  baud  of  a  brother-poet,  to  whom  the 
pen  and  pencil  are  equally  familiar,  could  not  fail  to  be  a 
noteworthy  performance.  It  is  a  complete  success.  The 
head  is  full  of  character,  and  painted  with  great  vigor 
and  sweetness,  it  is  of  life-size,  and  nearly  full  length, 
representing  the  poet  in  his  study,  and  tbe  actual  aur- 
rouudings  of  the  author — the  old  clock,  tbe  fumiliar 
desk,  tho  library  chair.  Tbe  drawing  is  fine  and  accu- 
rate, the  coloring  rich,  aud  the  masses  of  light  and  shade 
managed  with  great  skill.  Read  has  been  constant  iu 
his  wooing  of  tho  muse  of  Poetry  and  the  muse  of  Paint- 
ing, and  both  have  smiled  upon  his  suit Among  tbe 

Jesuits,  says  Disraeli,  in  his  Curiosities  of  Literature,  it 
was  a  standing  rule  of  tho  Order,  that  after  an  applica- 
tion to  study  for  two  hours,  tbe  mind  of  tbe  student 
should  be  uubenb  by  some  relaxation,  however  tritiiug; 

and  the  Jesuits  were  shrewd  advisers The  widow  of 

tbe  famous  republican  General  Uoche  died  recently  in 
Paris,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Uoche  was  the  general 
who  made  a  descent  on  the  south  of  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  first  revolution.  He  thrashed  the  Austrian  at 
Weissembourg,  and  for  his  defeat  of  two  of  the  principal 
armies  of  the  Chouans  received  the  title  of  Pacificateur 
de  la  Vendee.  His  name,  like  that  of  Moreau,  is  held  in 
great  veneration  by  tbe  republican  party,  and  is  celebra- 
ted iu  many  national  songs Some    idea  may  be 

formed  of  tho  extent  of  the  milk  business  by  tho  quan- 
tity which  arrives  in  New  York  daily  through  one  chan- 
nel. About  240  single  and  double  wagons  cross  the  Jer- 
sey City  Ferry  every  night  for  their  supply  of  milk, 
which  arrives  principally  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road. 
The  wagODS  average  eighteen  cans  of  forty  quarts  each, 
making  a  total  of  176,800  quarts.  The  freight  upon  milk 
on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road  amounts  to  about  S1000 
per  week.. A  marine  school  ship  has  been  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Port  Society  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  fitted 
up  in  good  style.  The  lads  having  situations  on  board 
will  be  accepted  on  trial  for  two  months — at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  probation,  those  accepted  will  be  indent- 
ured to  the  ship  for  three  years.    Twenty  or  more  lads 

have  already  applied The  British  troops  stationed 

at  St.  Helena  are  employed  in  extensively  experimenting 
upon  the  growth  of  potatoes,  and  General  Beatson,  the 
commander,  instead  of  issuing  bulletins  detailing  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  reports  that  six  inches  is 
the  proper  depth  at  which  to  plant  potatoes.  This  looks 
like  turning  swords  into  plowshares There  are  four 


millions  of  people  in  France  who  eat  no  bread.  Some 
eat  chestnuts,  and  some  other  kinds  of  vegetables.  The 
people  of  Ireland,  for  a  long  time,  subsisted  mainly  on 
potatoes.  These  facts  prove  not  merely  that  there  are 
large  numbers  in  civilized  nations  who  do  not  raise  their 
own  bread,  but  an  equally  important  fact,  that  they 

have  not  the  means  of  buying  it Garibaldi,  who  is 

now  doing  good  service  in  Italy,  was  born  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  wiU  be  fifty-two  years  old  on  the  occurrence  of 
our  next  national  anniversary.  He  is  a  native  of  Nice, 
and,  therefore,  a  born  subject  of  the  Sardinian  royal 
bouse.  Of  all  tbe  leaders  of  the  liberals  in  184S-9,  Gari- 
baldi was  tbe  most  straight- forward  and  sensible,  and  he 

is  as  brave  as  he  is  able  and  honest It  is  said  that 

Princess  Clotilde  has  bought  the  celebrated  Ian  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Queen  of  Oude.  The  fan  is  made  of 
white  -ilk.  richly  embroidered  with  emeralds  and  fine 
pearls.  The  handle,  of  ivory  and  gold,  is  ornamented 
with  rubies  and  seventeen  large  diamonds  of  the  purest 

water A  Texas  paper  says  that  a  squad  of  Caman- 

ches  lately  got  after  a  bald-headed  white  man  who  was 
hunting  on  the  San  Saba  River,  and  had  nearly  overtaken 
him,  when  bis  bat  blew  off  and  exposed  his  shining  bald 
pate  to  their  astonished  gaze.  The  savages  halted,  cried 
"Scalped!  scalped!"  and  stood  wondering  so  long  at  the 

phenomenon,  that  the  hunter  escaped A  Paris  letter 

says  the  "blessed  baby,:>  the  prince  imperial,  is  a  fine 
little  three  year  old,  who  looks  as  if  he  were  made  of  good 
milk  and  blood,  with  a  large,  wondering  sort  of  an  eye, 
that  seems  already  to  have  a  dreamy  view  of  the  "  All 
hail!"  hereafter.  The  little  fellow's  cradle  is  well  watched; 
and  when  his  nurse  takes  him  out,  his  carriage  Is  closely 

guarded  by  cuirassiers,  etc A  humorous    divine. 

visiting  a  gentleman  whose  wife  was  none  of  the  most 
amiable,  overheard  his  friend  say  :  "  If  it  was  not  for  that 
stranger  in  the  next  room,  I  would  kick  you  out  of 
doors.1'  Upon  which  the  clergyman  stepped  in  and  said : 
(*  Pray,  sir,  make  no  stranger  of  ine  " Louis  Napo- 
leon, in  his  proclamation  when  he  landed  at  Bologna  in 
1840,  remarks:  "  The  democratic  republic  is  the  object 
of  my  adoration,  and  I  will  be  her  minister.  Never  will 
I  try  to  clothe  myself  in  imperial  robes.  May  my  mouth 
forever  be  shut,  if  I  ever  say  a  word  against  the  republi- 
can sovereignty  of  the  French  people.*' An  editor 

in  Reading.  Pa.,  on  resuming  bis  labors  after  a  brief  re- 
spite, discovers  that  somebody  has  been  libelling  him  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  retorts  by  staling  that  he  '"does  not 
consider  a  public  sheet  a  proper  vehicle  for  personal 
abuse  or  retaliation,"  yet  feels  Impelled  to  say  that  all 
the  assertions  against  him  are  "  unmitigated  falsehoods, 
and  tbe  concocters  cowardly  villains  and  dastardly  pol- 
troons!" This  language  Is  not  to  be  considered  per- 
sonal  .The  rule  of  a  road,  says  an  exchange,  Is  a 

very  good  test  of  the  difference  between  a  gentleman  and 
a  blackguard.  Whenever  we  meet  a  man,  whether  iu  a 
chaise  or  with  an  ox  team,  who  turns  out  and  gives  us 
more  than  half  the  road,  we  respect  him  as  a  gentleman. 
But  whenever  we  meet  a  young  man,  as  we  occasionally 
do,  who  drives  rapidly  on,  without  turning  out  a  hair's 
breath,  we  pity  blui  with  all  our  heart,  as  a  poor  misera- 
ble fellow — however  bright  his  buttons,  however  fragrant 

his  cigar Somebody  accounts  for  western  hospitality 

by  saying  that  where  houses  are  so  fur  apart  as  in  that 
purt  of  the  country,  &  stranger  is  as  welcome  as  a  news- 
paper, and  Is  commonly  used  as  one.  The  moment  he 
arrives  ho  Is  "put  in  press,"  and,  what  Is  more,  kept 
there  till  all  the  news  that  has  happened  for  tho  lait  tAx 
months  is  thoroughly  squeezed  out  of  him  and  hurtled 
up  for  future  use.  A  man  that  tells  a  good  murderstory 
could  travel  from  one  end  of  Indiana  to  tbe  other  with- 
out expense At   Detroit,  recently,  an   ox  was   killed 

because  ho  coold  Dot  understand  tho  French  language. 
The  teim,  consisting  of  one  English  and  one  French  ox, 
drawing  a  heavy  load  and  driven  by  a  French  driver,  was 
crossing  the  track  when  the  express  train  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  driver,  in  great  excitement,  immediately 
ordered  his  oxen  to  "chuck,"  the  French  word  for 
"haw."  The  French  ox  understood  bim,  and  turning 
oil  the  track,  saved  himself,  but  the  English  ox,  never 
having  studied  the  language,  pressed  further  on,  and 

was  instantly  killed The  "Armstrong  gun,"  it  is 

said,  will  revolutionize  the  whole  science  of  artillery. 
The  first  experiments  with  this  guo  by  government  offi- 
cials wore  for  range,  and  fired  at  a  high  angle;  it  was 
found  that  a  shell  or  shot  could  ho  thrown  by  it  for  a 
distance  of  upwards  of  9000  yards,  or  more  than  five 
English  miles.  The  uext  experiments  were  for  penetra- 
tiou,  and  although  the  results  have  not  jet  been  official- 
ly notified,  it  is  understood  that  a  butt  of  elm  timber, 
three  feet  in  thickness,  was  pierced  at  a  distance  of  1000 
jards,  and  it  is  said  in  one  instance  a  shot  went  400 yards 
beyond,  after  passing  through  the  timber;  but  tbe  third 
and  most  satisfactory  series  was  for  difference  of  range 

and  deviation  or  accuracy,  of  fire An  advertisement 

of  Dau  Rice's  great  show,  published  in  a  country  paper, 
speaking  of  tho  rhinoceros  of  the  menagerie,  says  that 
"  this  animal  will  be  turned  loose  into  the  arena,  and 
perform  incredible  feats,  proving  by  its  tame  submission 
that  what  could  not  be  done  in  the  past,  has,  in  tbe 

future,  been  accomplished." The  revenue   to    the 

French  government  from  the  tobacco  monopoly  for  the 
-present  year  is  estimated  to  reach  536,600,000.  InRussia 
tho  revenue  derived  from  the  duties  on  tobacco  exceeds 

S3G,000,000.  In  Austria  it  amounts  to  S14,000,000 So 

great  is  the  confidence  felt  in  the  speedy  and  triumphant 
termination  of  tho  Italian  war,  that  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Franqais  has  received  notice  that  his  company 
will  probably  be  required  to  play  before  tbe  emperor  in 
tbe  course  of  the  season  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan Dur- 
ing one  period  of  the  Peninsula  war,  when  tho  demand 
for  men  was  great,  the  "  standard  "  or  minimum  for  a 
soldier's  height  in  the  British  army  was  reduced  so  low 
as  five  feet  three  inches  for  adult  men  ;  youths  were  ad- 
mitted at  sixteen  years  of  age;  and  the  bouuty  rose  to 
$100  for  one  adult  who  would  consent  to  serve  for  life. 
Never  3ince  1812  has  the  system  been  at  such  a  high 

pressure  as  this Most  extraordinary  fashions  as  well 

as  excitement  prevailed  at  Paris— the  empress  wore  on  a 
recent  occasion  a  bonnet  of  white  crape,  with  a  small 

humming  bird  placed  on  a  spray  of  lilac Of  what 

particular  fruit  must  Paul  Morphy  be  very  fond?  Check- 


er-berries and  Chess-nut? Mr.  R.  C.  Wmtbrop.  now 

on  a  visit  to  Europe,  ordered  half  a  dozen  Mount 
Vernon  canes  for  presentation  to  friends  in  Europe.  By 
direction,  they  were  to  be  mounted  in  a  plain,  substantial 
manner.  The  Knights  Templars,  recently  on  a  visit  to 
Richmond,  nave  also  sent  an  order  for  one  of  these  canes 
for  each  member.  The  Mount  Yernon  timber  is  now 
manufactured  into   canes,  goblets,   necklaces,   armlets, 

picture  frames  and  trinkets  in  various  shapes Feuil- 

let's  "  Roman  d'  un  Jeune  Homme  Pauvre"  is  still  all 
the  rage  at  the  Vaudeville.  They  tell  of  a  funny  mis- 
take in  one  of  the  early  impressions  of  the  bills.  A  word 
was  misplaced,  so  that  instead  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Poor 
Youth.  Piece  in  5  Acts,"  it  read,  "The  Story  of  a  Youth, 

Poor  Piece  in  5  Acts." The  remains  of  the  late 

Alexander  Hamilton,  buried  thirty-seven  years  ago  in 
the  New  Haven  Cemetery,  were  recently  exhumed  for  the 
purpose  of  being  removed  to  Bridgeport  (where  his  son's 
remains  have  within  a  few  years  been  deposited-)  The 
coffin  being  of  mahogany,  was  found  to  be  almost  per- 
fectly sound — so  much  so.  it  was  said,  the  sexton  could, 
or  did,  stand  upon  it  to  test  it.  The  skeleton  appeared 
perfect A  curious  marriage,  the  result  of  a  practi- 
cal joke,  is  about  to  occur  between  the  daughter  of  a 
Prussian  prince  and  a  professor  of  music  who  was  her 
teacher.  Suspecting  an  unacknowledged  attachment  be- 
tween the  two,  a  waggish  friend  contrived  a  story  of  tbe 
professor's  suicide,  which  was  told  to  the  yonng  lady  be- 
fore a  large  circle  of  friends.  Tbe  swoon  and  passionate 
grief  which  followed  betrayed  her  secret,  and  marriage  is 

the  result One  of  the  most  pleasing  circumstances 

of  the  war  in  Italy  is  the  proof  tbe  Italian  soldiers  en- 
gaged in  it  afford  that  they  are  brave  men.  They  have 
been  second  to  none,  and  great  things  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  a  people  capable  of  producing  such  patriots 
and  heroes. 


Matters  in  General. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth  respecting 
the  battles  fought  in  Northern  Italy,  so  exaggerated  are 
the  reports  on  either  side,  thus  we  have  just  got  the 
facts  respecting  the  battle  of  Montebello  in  May.  The 
battle  of  Margenta.  fought  on  the  4th  of  June,  being  on 
a  greater  scale,  of  course  gives  rise  to  fiercer  disputes  and 
to  bulletins  yet  more  contradictory.  The  Austrians, 
fighting  on  the  soil  of  Lombardy.  were  desperate,  and 
tho  losses  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  in  men  and 
officers,  shows  that  they  had  no  contemptible  enemy  to 
deal  with.  It  is  evident  that  the  An-rri.ui>  reserved 
their  full  strength  for  tbe  defence  of  their  Italian  posses- 
sions. These  battles  ore  to  be  judged  by  the  results  and 
not  by  contemporary  accounts.  To  sum  up.it  is  Indis- 
putable tint  the  r'r.incn  Sardinian  arms  have  ndvanced 
victoriously.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  continue 
their  career  of  victory  in  Lombardy  remains  to  bo 
seen. — The  Italian  ladies  continue  to  send  beautiful  bou- 
quets to  the  Empress  Eugenie  by  means  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon's couriers.  These  men  travel  loaded  down  with 
despatches  and  flowers. — The  British  government  bus 
given  the  country  assurances  of  a  peaco  policy.  No 
administration  could  endure  that  pursued  a  different 
course. — Kossuth  has  gone  to  Italy.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  dreams  of  Hungarian  regeneration  will  be 
realized  at  present.  Garibaldi  and  Victor  Emmanuel 
maintain  their  ground  as  the  idols  of  the  Sardinian  sol- 
diers. They  omit  no  opportunity  of  distinguishing  them- 
selves as  fighting  men. 

The  Escurial  Librarian. 

Here  la  »u  anecdote  from  the  Escurial,  related  by  the 
Austrian  ambassador  at  Athens:  When  he  entered  the 
capacious  library  be  found  most  of  the  books  ranged  on 
tbe  shelves,  not  with  their  backs  but  with  their  cut 
edges  towurds  the  visitor.  On  questioning  the  monk  who 
accompauied  bim  as  to  the  uianuer  of  finding  a  book,  he 
got  the  nairt  answer  that,  during  the  period  of  the  good 
priest's  guardianship,  no  book  had  ever  been  asked  for. 
To  the  inquiry  whether  he  himself  made  no  use  of  tbe^ 
library,  the  mouk  replied,  "  Never,  dear  sir!  My  faith, 
which  may  the  virgin  preserve  in  its  purity,  might  elso 
be  endangered."  The  sequel  to  this  conversation  proved 
important  to  the  literary  world.  The  Austrian  was  al- 
lowed to  choose  at  random  a  souvenir  among  the  books 
and  manuscripts  which  lay  on  the  floor  iu  a  coufused 
heap,  covered  with  dust  and  cobwebs.  By  a  lucky  acci- 
dent his  treasure- trove  consisted  of  the  manuscript  of 
Lope  de  Vega's  Star  of  Seville,  nod  of  Cardinal  Ximenes's 
original  instructions  to  tbe  Inquisition. 

Art  Sales  in  England. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  the  well-known  "Death  of 
Nelson,"  by  B.  West,  P-  R.  A.,  the  property  of  Mr.  G.  H. 
Bengough  of  Plymouth,  was  sold  for  -C185;  and  another 
belonging  to  the  same  gentleman — a  grand  landscape — 
by  J.  Both,  sold  for  £273.  The  sale  comprised  also  the 
collection  of  pictures  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  Houghton, 
among  which  were  tbe  following :  "  The  Holy  Family," 
a  grand  gallery  picture,  by  Rubens,  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  collection ;  it  was  sold  for  £90  Gs.  A  por- 
trait of  Charles  I,,  by  Vandyke,  sold  for  £77  14s.j  a  sea 
piece,  with  vessels,  by  Van  de  Velde,  for  £67  16s. ;  and  a 
portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria,  by  Vandyke,  for  £6S  5.  A 
noble  colossal  bust  of  Napoleou,  by  Canova,  from  the  Earl 
of  Oxford's  collection  at  Wolterton,  was  sold  for  £40. 

The  Battle  of  Montebello. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  at- 
tached to  the  Austrian  camp,  speaks  of  the  aff'ir  of 
Montebello  as  a  "disaster,"  and  states  that  the  full  re 
turns  of  the  killed  and  wounded  exceed  very  much  the 
number  he  first  reported  The  unfavorable  result  of 
this  engagement  is  attributed  to  the  unwise  zeal  of  Gen- 
eral D'Urbau,  who  pushed  on  too  far  and  too  fast. 

Germany, 

The  feeling  in  some  of  the  German  States  is  so  strong 
that  a  French  manufacturer  at  Hesse  Cassel,  employing 
seven  hundred  workmen,  has  been  compelled  to  quit  the 
place,  on  account  of  the  excitement  prevailing. 


The  Swiss  Riflemen. 

From  Zurich  we  learn  that  the  great  rifle  gathering  of 
tbe  cantons  for  annual  competition  as  marksmen,  will  be 
held,  notwithstanding,  or  rather,  because  of  the  war,  as 
evidence  of  the  pride  taken  by  the  son'  of  Tell  in  their 
national  weapon.  The  Swiss  at  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia have  sent  6000  francs  for  a  special  prize,  and  those 
at  Rio  Janeiro  a  similar  grant  of  2000  francs. 

Splendid  Gift. 

Sir  Andrew  Smith,  late  director  of  the  army  medical 
department,  not  forgetful  of  the  days  passed  by  him 
when  a  student  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  just 
presented  to  the  Natural  History  Museum  his  magnificent 
collection  of  reptilia.  It  embraces  nearly  2000  specimens, 
obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  among  them 
are  many  of  great  rarity  and  beauty. 

Prussia. 

The  terms  of  the  new  loan  are  announced;  it  bears 
five  per  cent,  interest,  and  is  to  be  issued  by  public  sub- 
scription; redemption  to  commence  in  1S63  by  the  pay- 
ment of  one  per  cent,  annually ;  30,000,000  thalers  is  the 
amount.  The  ecclesiastical  council  has  ordered  prayers 
in  the  churches  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Prussia  and  Germany. 

Blood  for  Brandy. 

At  Genoa,  an  innkeeper  declined  to  accept  money  for  a 
gloss  of  brandv  supplied  to  a  Chasseur  de  Vincennes.  and 
when  the  soldier  insisted,  the  other  said.  "  No,  instead  of 
money,  you  must  kill  an  Austrian  for  me!"  "In  that 
case,"  cried  the  soldier,  "give  me  another  glass  of 
brandy,  and  I  will  kill  you  two." 

Horses  for  Prance. 

At  the  great  horse  fair  at  Liege,  300  artillery  cattle 
were  bought  up  for  France  at  £25  a  head,  Belgium  hav- 
ing no  objection  to  free  trade  in  live  stock,  and  asking  no 
questions.  At  Ghent  au  equal  amount  of  horseflesh 
changed  hands  the  same  day,  at  a  higher  figure,  for  simi- 
lar purposes. 

English  Rifle  Clubs. 

The  formation  of  rifle  clubs  and  volunteer  corps  pro- 
ceed? steadily  throughout  England,  and  iu  many  places 
promoters  of  them  are  going  about  their  work  in  a  truly 
business-like  manner.  At  Cambridge  the  first  meeting 
for  praotiu  has  already  been  held. 
English  Artists. 

In  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  the 
jury  of  English  artists  (Messrs.  David  Roberts,  W.  P. 
Frith,  Thomas  Creswick,  A.Elmore,  and  J.  C.  Horsely, 
acting  with  M.  E  Gambart  as  director)  have  resolved  not 
to  send  pictures  to  Paris  this  year. 

Naples. 

Hon.  Henry  Elliot  has  been  sent  by  tho  British  gov- 
ernment on  an  official  mission  to  Naples.     It  is  supposed 
to  have  reference  to  the  re -establishment  of  diplomatio 
relations. 
Austrian  Frigate. 

The  Austriun  frigate  Novara,  now  on  a  voyage  of  cir- 
cumnavigation, will  be  considered  as  a  neutral  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  scientific  mission  which  it  is  fulfilling. 

Spanish  Exhibition. 

Au  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Industry  is  to  be  held  at  Madrid  on  the  1st  of  April,  1S62. 

The  Princess  of  Prussia. 

The  Princess  Frederick  William  has  returnod  to  Berlin 
after  her  flying  visit  to  the  queen. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Toe  Cavalier.     An  Historical  Novel.    By  G.  P.  R.  James. 

Philadelphia:  T.  B  Peterson  &  Bros.     12uio.   pp.  S91. 

A  story  in  the  author's  best  vein,  with  a  skilfully  con- 
structed plot,  well  drawn  characters,  and  intensely  inter- 
Cflting  throughout  The  publishers  paid  Mr.  James  a 
lar^c  price  for  this  latest  production  of  his  pen,  and  they 
will  be  sure  to  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their  liberality  and 
enterprise  The  book  is  beautifully  bound.  Boston:, 
Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

Cou;<try  Life.  A  Handbook  of  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
ture, and  Landscape  Gardening.  By  R.  Morris  Cope- 
lasd.  Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  Cleveland, 
Ohio:  Henry  P.  B  Jewett.  8vo.  pp  1813.  1869. 
We  have  already  noticed  this  work,  of  which  we  had 
examined  the  unbound  sheets,  in  a  former  number^  In 
its  completed  form  it  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant books  on  rural  matters  ever  issued  from  the  Ameri- 
can press.  Its  directions  for  gardening  and  farming  ure 
ample,  minute,  and  perfectly  intelligible.  Tbe  author 
is  a  practical  as  well  as  scientifio  man.  He  has  read  and 
thoroughly  digested  everything  valuable  that  has  been 
writteu  and  published  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats, 
while  bis  own  views  are  based  upon  experience.  He  tells 
us  how  to  lay  out  grounds,  how  to  cultivate  crops  in  the 
opeu  air  and  under  gloss,  how  to  build  and  ornament, 
presupposing  no  previous  knowledge  iu  the  reader,  and 
hence  making  his  book  complete  in  itself  We  most  cor- 
dially commend  it  to  "all  lovers  of  nature,"  to  whom  it 
is  felicitously  dedicated. 

Fruits.  Flowers  and  Farming.  By  Henrt  Ward 
Bkecher.  New  York:  Derby  &  Jnckson.  12mo.  pp. 
420.    1859- 

The  papers  collected  in  this  volume  are  not  poetical 
essajs  upon  country  matters,  but  practical  remarks  on 
farming  and  gardening,  going  largely  into  detail,  aud 
containing  minute  instructions  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil-  Mr.  Beecher  is  a  genuine  lover  of  the  country  and 
of  horticulture.  He  says  "  a  seedsman's  list,  a  nursery- 
man's catalogue,  are  more  fascinating  to  us  than  any 
story."  He  has  gardened  and  written  can  amore,  aud 
has  produced  a  really  valuable  work.  Boston :  Brown, 
Taggard  &  Chase  and  Bartlett  &  Miles,  5S  Cornhill. 

Agoecueek.     Boston:  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown.    12mo. 

pp.  336.    1859. 

The  author  of  these  pleasant  essays  and  sketches  of 
foreign  travel  has  laid  the  reading  public  under  deep  ob- 
ligations for  the  fund  of  amusement  and  instruction  he 
has  afforded  them  in  his  sparkling  book.  A  large  por- 
tion of  tho  work  was  first  published  in  the  Boston  Satur- 
day Evening  Gazette,  but  the  foreign  sketches  have  been 
mostly  re-written.  Mr.  Fairbanks,  formerly  assistant 
librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenrcum,  is  understood  to  be 
tbe  author.  He  is  a  well-read  man,  and  bis  views  of  men 
and  things  are  original  and  acute.  He  writes  well  and 
vigorously;  his  descriptive  passages  are  very  graphic; 
and  there  is  a  vein  of  good-humored  satire  running 
through  his  essays  which  gives  them  a  pleasant  zest. 
"  Agueebeek  "  will  be  a  favorite  summer  book,  but  it 
will  be  reserved  for  re-reading  by  all  people  of  taste. 
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O""  Terms  for  ADTBBTiarea.— TSoenty'Jlve  rents  per 
line.  Advertisements  munt  be  sent  in  two  weokj  In  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publloatlon,  U  our  largo 
edition  ocouplos  fourteen  days  1"  printing      Address 

M.  M    BALLOU,  t'uhlithi r  unit  I'mjirirtor. 

No.  22  Wlntor  Street. 

BANVARD'S 

GREAT        PANORAMA 


IIOJ^Y  LAND, 

PAINTED  ON   100,000    FEET   OF 
CANVASS, 

And  Grand  Mechanical  Picture  of   the 

DESTRUCTION    OF    JERUSALEM, 

Are  now  on  Exhibition  at  (ho 

LOWER    MUSIC    HALL, 

Every   Evening  at   8   o'clock,    ami   on 

lVctliicNtlny  nnd  Saturday  oufter- 

iiooiih  ni  H  o'clock. 

Price  of  admission,  25  cents  j  children  10  cents. 


\ry-  Special  arrangements  made  with  Schools. 

The  most  Amusing  nnd  Instructive  Thing  out. 
microscopes: 

microscopes! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  'Hi  ccnta.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  In- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
Sfl  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
flvo  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE   15.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2. 4w July  2 

WAR  MAP  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

WE  havo  this  day  published  the  7>iost  complete  Map 
of  the  Seat  of  War  yet  issued. 

It  is  compiled  from  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  foreign 
Maps  and  Atlases,  is  engraved  in  the  best  style  on  copper, 
and  contains  we  believe  every  najnc  yet  mentioned  or  like- 
ly to  be  ol  interest. 

A  moment's  examination  will  show  any  one  the  great 
superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Maps  of  this  region. 

Price  only  '-£•>  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  Co., 

BOSTON  MAP   store:, 


julj2       2w 


10G  Washington  Street. 


PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co.'s 
SELECT  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY, 

No.  13  Winter  Street. 

CATALOGUES  FOR  GRATUITOUS  DISTRIBUTION 
NOW  BEADV. 


RMS1  N(J  OF  BLOOD. 

THIS  alarming  symptom  may  arise  from  congestion  of 
the  lungs,  from  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  or 
from  incipient  pulmonary  disease.  The  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  all  such  conditions,  as 
it  equalizes  the  circulation,  purifies  and  enriches  the 
blood,  and,  by  its  tonic  and  alterative  powers,  arrests  the 
disease  iu  the  lungs  when  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine. 

GREAT  WORK  ON  CATTLE, 

AND  THEIR  DISEASES. 
BY  DR.  GEORGE  H.  DADD,  V.  S., 
Author  of  il  Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  etc.,  etc. 
This  valuable  book  is  now  in  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  us  about  the  first  of  July.     It  Is  without  doubt 
the  most  thorough  work  on  Cattle  yet  offered  to  the 
American  people,  and  the  most  valuable  work  from  the 
,  pen   of  its  distinguished  author,  whose  reputation  is 
world-wide. 

It  will  be  published  in  one  handsome  12mo  volume, 
with  numerous  illustrations.    Price,  SI  25. 

JOHN    P.    JEWETT    &    CO. 

june25  2w  Publishers,  20  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

THOMAS  S.  BROWNE, 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

FINE  GOLD  JEWELRY,,CHAINS,  etc. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
No.  151  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

junel8  Repairing  done  promptly.  5w 

Cool  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
Ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
"Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
office,  tf  juncl8 

WANTED. 

KAA  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
t/vv  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  S100  per  month,  A  capital  of  SJ5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co.. 

june4  3m  IIookse"t,  N.  H. 

1  1  (\  (\Ci(\  BALL0U'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
A  IUjUUU*  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. tf. 

PARSONS    <fc   GIBB  Y, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES, 

3iul5  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


NOW    R  E  A  T>  Y  : 

THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

TOR  JULY. 

Contents.— Thomas  Pulno'fl  second  Appearanco  In  the 
t-i.n.-.i  StatoB;  Of  Books  Rod  tbo  Reading  thereof  j  After 
thu  Ball;  Rook,  Tree,  and  Man:  Chip  Dartmouth;  Seen 
and  Qdbooo;  Porclval;  Zolmas  Vow:  Wililmn  Bbakfl* 
peare,  Attorney  and  Solicitor;  Tim  Mlofster'fl  Wooing; 
Tin-  Proftsdor at  the  Breakfast-Tablo ;  Art;  Roviewa  and 
Literary  Notices;  Recent  A rioan  Publications. 

The  present  Dumber  commences  a  new  volume,  and  tbo 

publishers  have  tbo  ploasuro  to  announce,  that  In  ad- 
dition to 

MANY  NF.W  CONTmniiTOHN, 

whoso  articles  will  enrich  and  enliven  the  pagca  of  the 
current  volume,  those  universal  favorites, 

Mrs.  HARIUKT  BEECUEH  STOWE, 

AND 

Dit.  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES, 

will  also  contribute  to  each  number. 

The  friends  and  patrons  of  the  Atlantic  will  also  ho 
glad  to  learn  that  it  has  ulready  attaiued  to  a  monthly 
circulation  of  more  than 

40,000    COPIES, 

and  that  the  number  of  its  subscribers  is  constantly 
increasing. 

Terms.— Three  dollars  per  annum,  or  twenty-five  cents 
a  number.  Upon  receipt  of  the  subscription  price,  tlte  Pub- 
lishers will  mail  the  work  to  any  part  of  the  United  States, 
prepaid.  Subscriptions  may  begin  with  either  the  first 
or  any  subsequent  number.  All  back  numbers  can  bo 
supplied. 

The  postage  of  the  Atlantic  is  36  cts.  a  year,  prepaid. 

Clubs. — For  Ten  Dollars,  the  Publishers  will  send  five 
copies  of  the  Atlantic  for  one  yeur,  the  subscribers  to 
pay  their  own  postage. 

Clergymen.  Teachers,  and  Postmasters  will  receive  the 
work  tor  Two  Dollars  a  year. 

Booksellers  and  Newsmen  will  obtain  the  terms  by  the 
hundred,  etc.,  upon  application  to  the  publishers. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
13  Winlci'  Sired,  Boston. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 


ELLIOT    &    WHITE, 

A  fine  fac-simile  in  Lithography,  by  D'Avignon,  of  the 
beautiful  engraving 

"THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE." 

COMPETENT  critics  pronounce  it  the  finest  drawing 
ever  executed  in  this  country. 
Regardless  of  margin,  the  size  of  the  crayon  is  15  by 
19  inches,  portrait  style.     The  Proofs  and  Prints,  on 
India,  require  a  frame  about  22  by  26  inches, 

PRICES. 

Proofs  on  India,  without  letters S2  00 

Print3  on  India,  with  letters,  including  poetry,  etc. .  1  50 
Prints  on  plain  paper,  for  Grecian  painting  or  fram- 
ing   1  25 

Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  obtain  M.  D' Avignon's 
representation  of  this  subject.  It  may  be  found  with 
print-sellers  generally. 

Copies  of  this  or  any  other  print  in  our  folios,  which 
contains  nearly  four  thousand  different  subjects,  sent  by 
mail  or  express,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  publication 
prtee  by 

ELJjffOT  &  WHITE, 
PRINTSELLERS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  4w 

jelS     322  Washington  St., opposite  Adams  House,Boston. 
rriHE  GREAT  WORK  OP  THE  YEAR. 

COUNTRY    LIFE. 

BY    R.  MORRIS    COPELAND,   Esq. 

Is  now  ready  for  subscribers  and  on  sale  at  the  book- 
stores. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
june25     30  Wnshingtou  St.,  Boston.  3w 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES.- With  Sympho- 
nies and  accompaniments  by  Sir  John  Stephenson. 
Embellished  with  a  Portrait  of  Moore.     Price,  ffil  50. 
Cloth,  embossed,  S2  60.     Cloth,  full  gilt,  $3: 
Published  by  OB.B  VI!  JI  BITSOIV  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  25  Stnte  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business'. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  mnde  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
UNCURRENT    FUNDS 
Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  K.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

SAMUEL  JTIASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(dp  one  flight  of  stairs.) 
289  WASHINGTON  bTRfcET,  BOSTON. 

'(Cp*  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

NEW  SPRING  TRIMMINGS. 

J.     O.     OSGOOD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLES  OF  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  mav28 


BUY    THE    BEST 


ANDIt  13  W       LAN  13  It  O  A  K '  S 

(Successor  to  Sanderson  &  Latiurgun) 

FIRE     WORKS. 

eio!jm:\,  cuttek  a  Co., 

wholesale  ac1ents. 

32  &  30  Federal  Street,  and  107,  111,  113 

jundl       Congress  Street,  BoBton.  4w 

THE    ONLY    POSITIVELY 


run;   proof   safe 

IS   THE 

TV/fARLANO'S    PATENT,    of   which  Dr.'s   0.  T. 

lvi  Jackson  and  A.  A  Hayes,  assayers  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  assert,  "  the  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe)  to  be  as  fire  proof  as  the  walls,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  safe;  and  secure  in 
any  fire,  the  intensity  of  which  is  less  than  sufficient  to 
melt  the  mass  of  iron  and  stone." 

Messrs.  Cochran  &  Hall,  of  New  Orleans,  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse,  July  8.  1S58,  li  your  safe  had 
as  severe  a  test  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  water  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  Salaman- 
der Safe  of  another  manufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  while  the  entire  contents 
of  your  safe  were  preserved  from  the  slightest  damage." 

At  the  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  April  14,  1858,  "  the  heat  was  so  intense  in 
the  division  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  the  ma- 
chinery into  masses,  so  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  tit  for  use  again — while  the  entire  contents 
of  the  safe,  books,  papers,  and  $6000  in  notes  were 
uninjured." 

Especial  attention  given  to  designing  safes  for  house  use! 
M.  B.  BIGELOW  &  ANSON  HARDY, 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No.  91  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans, 
Agent.  ap23eop3m 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this .  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  die  surtoin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


PAPER    WAREHOUSE- 
GRANT,  WARREN"  &  Co., 

Nos.  89  and  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
Importers  and  Dealers  in  all  descrip- 
tions of   Paper,    Paper  Stock,    and 
Manufacturers'  Materials.  Print- 
ing,    Writing,     and     Colored 
Papers,    of    every    variety, 
MADE    TO    ORDER. 
ap30  3m 

it?"      Something  JYew!     -co 

^  Agents  wanted,  to  go  into  a  -£H 
E7"  New  and  Honorable  Business,  -a 
T&~  which  wiM  pay  from  $15  to  $30  «a 
°"  weekly.  ]Vo  Humbug.  Satisfac-  -^ 
IC?"  Hon  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -£" 
Ks" 'for  particulars,  which  are  free.  -^ 

B^"     S.  M.  MYRICK  Sc  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.     -CO 

ff  bfafahhfabbfafahb<% 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE, 

W.     B  A  K  E  R    &    Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homo3opathio,and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracbled  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  iu  the 
United  States.  A3  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,   D.   C     Murray,   New  York; 

ffm,  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  BruDdige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

BOOK    BINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  "Week. 
At  IVo.  23  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
tf  Ballou's  Publishing  House.  june25 

HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 
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1)11,  WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  DHURRY. 
Dit,  WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

FOB, 

CouRhe,  ColdH,  Infiuonza, 

HoarBenosB,  BronchitiH,  Whooping 

CouRh,     Croup,    Quinsy,    Asthma, 

Inflammation  of  the  Throat, 

Lungs  and  Chont, 

AH  WELL  AS  THAT  UliiK  DUUBI, 

CONSUMPTION. 
"So  well  is  this  remedy  known  and  appreciated  by  tlio 

"  com nity,  that  to  speak  in  He  pralfoseema  like  '  gild- 

"  )<•[.',  refined  gold.'  Ah  an  efficient  remedy  for  every 
"  phase  of  (llM&M  aHeotlng  the  throat  and  lungw,  wheth- 
1  er  as  a  Himple  cough  or  cold,  or  those  mora  dangerous 
"symptoms  which,  if  neglected,  threaten  to  fimttm  COO- 
"  sumption  upon  the  syntcm,  there  is  no  medicine  which 
"  ha«  done  or  in  capable  of  doing  so  much  good." 

PREPARED  BY 

SETH  W.  FOWJ-.E  &  Co., 

18  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
NOLO     E  V  Ii  It  V  XV  II  14  II  E  . 

DK.  WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 
PR,  WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY, 

PHOTOG  R  A  V  II  Y. 

C10MPLETK  APPARATUS  826,  with  ajfllll  supply  of 
I  materials  and  instruction  for  taking  Atubrotypes, 
Stereoscopic,  Microscopic  Pictures,  etc.  To  the  man  of 
leisure  or  science,  no  chemical  process  is  no  beautiful  or 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  results.  To  the  unem- 
ployed no  business  is  more  profitable,  more  easily  learnt, 
or  reguires.BO  small  a  capital.  Packed  and  sent  to  any 
address.  c.  .1.  FOX, 

july2  2w  681  Broadway,  New  York. 

BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  stylo, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  original  engravings,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  in  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  these  works  was  written  expressly  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  for 
twenty  cents  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  The  Phophet 
op  the  Boumee  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
□erve  and  interest. 
Written  for  us  by SYLTA3NU3  COBB,  Jn. 

THE  QTTEEN  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  Our  Lady  of  the 
Ocean.  A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  This  is 
a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
fraught  with  the  sanguinary  incidents  of  those  times. 

Written  for  ua  by NED  BTJNTL1NE. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Dumb  Dwahf  or 
Constantinople.    This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:  or.  The  Spirit  or  tub 
Wave.  This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 
times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 
varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas.  A 
Tale  of  Galway  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of 
Ireland,  narrating  events  of  deep  interest  to  every 
lover  of  Erin. 

Written  for  us  by ?.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  sh«*n 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J*  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE :  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  bo  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reacbes  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLYANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by. SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BABR1NGT0N. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  wb.o  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  haB  adhered  so  closely  to  tbo 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
[LT5"  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALL01TS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


FRENCH   SKIRMISHERS   AT   THE   BATTLE    OF    TALESTRO,  ITALY. 


FRENCH  SKIRMISHERS  AT  PALESTRO. 

The  spirited  military  picture  on  this  page 
represents,  on  a  large  scale,  a  group  of  the  French 
chasseurs  in  action  at  Palestro.  The  uniform  of 
these  troops  is  deep  blue,  trimmed  with  buff,  buff 
epaulettes,  green  plumes,  gray  great  coat  with 
hood  attached.  They  are  fleet  runners,  and 
fully  equipped,  often  do  nine  miles  an  hour. 
They  are  drilled  to  load  and  fire  in  every  posi- 
tion, standing,  reclining,  or  lying  down.  In 
marksmanship  they  will  compare  with  the  Tyro- 
lean hunters  or  the  best  English  riflemen.  Their 
carbines  are  rifled,  which  communicates  a  rotary 
motion  to  the  ball.     The  ball  closes  the  barrel 


hermetically,  and  in  loading  it  is  flattened  by  a 
vigorous  stroke  of  the  ramrod.  The  carbines  are 
percussion  and  carry  to  a  great  distance.  The 
sabre-bayonet,  invented  by  Thic'ry,  commandant 
of  artillery,  is  a  most  formidable  weapon,  and  the 
chasseurs  use  it  as  if  they  were  of  the  opinion 
of  Marshal  Saxe,  that  "  a  musket  is  only  a  han- 
dle for  a  bayonet."  When,  they  are  deployed  as 
tirailleurs,  they  advance  in  groups  of  four,  and 
form  a  square,  if  necessary.  If  they  form  squares 
on  the  centres,  the  front  rank  uses  the  sabre- 
bayonet,  while  the  second  pours  its  fire  into  the 
enemy.  The  origin  of  the  corps  of  Chasseurs  or 
Tirailleurs   of    Vincennes    dates    back    twenty 


years.  The  first  model  company  was  formed  by 
General  Count  d'Houdetot.  An  ordinance  of 
August  28,  1 839,  definitely  constituted  the 
tirailleurs  de  Vincennes,  an  isolated  corps,  and 
they  performed  their  first  service  in  Algeria 
against  the  Arabs,  who  called  them  "Soldiers  of 
Death."  Their  glorious  co-operation  at  the 
storming  of  the  heights  of  Te'niah,  having  dem- 
onstrated their  great  importance,  there  were 
formed  ten  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each, 
for  which  each  regiment  of  infantry  had  to  furn- 
ish 121  men,  small,  agile  and  vigorous,  almost 
all  natives  of  the  mountains  of  Corsica,  of  Gas- 
cony  and  Be'arn.     The  new  corps  was  installed 


at  St.  Oroer  in  wooden  barracks  covored  with 
straw,  during  the  winter  of  1840-1841.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  General 
Kostolan,  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe  ap- 
prenticeship, to  more  murderous  trials,  perhaps, 
than  the  African  razzias.  The  soldiers,  with 
their  knapsacks  on  their  backs,  and  wooden 
shoes  and  woolen  stockings,  were  drilled  from 
seven  till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  then  from 
noon  till  two  o'clock,  and  panting,  and  covered 
with  perspiration,  re-entered  their  icy  barracks, 
where  their  officers,  with  book  in  hands,  explained 
to  them  the  principles  of  firing,  the  manner  of 
holding  the  carbine,  the  line  of  sight,  windage,  etc. 
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THE  FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

"Independence  Bay"  has  come  and  gone; 
tho  jubilee  celebrated  from  the  great  lakes  to  the 
Gulf,  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  those  of 
the  Pacific,  through  the  whole  vast  region  of  the 
mighty  ropublic  protected  and  gladdened  by  tho 
stars  and  stripoB,  and  inhabited  by  thirty  millions 
of  people.  More  than  this,  it  has  been  celebrated 
wherever  a  Yankee  ship  floats  a  bit  of  bunting — 
in  the  China  Seas,  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  up  in 
the  high  latitudes  by  adventurous  whalers,  in  the 
ports  of  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Many  a  lone,  wandering  American,  far  away  in 
foreign  lands,  has  had  his  enthusiastic  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  on  his  own  hook ;  and  be  sure 
that,  wherover  a  human  heart  beats  high  at 
the  thoughts  of  liberty,  there  lias  this  anniver- 
sary been  commemorated  ;  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  though  an  American  fact,  is  the 
world's  pronunciamento  against  tyranny.  Every 
recurring  year  adds  to  the  enthusiasm  and  ex- 
tent of  the  celebration.  The  prediction  of  John 
Adams  has  been  gloriously  fulfilled.  "  The 
Fourth  of  July,  1776,"  saidthe  patriot,  "will  be 
the  most  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of 
America.  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
celebrated  by  succeeding  generations  as  the  great 
anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be  commemo- 
rated, as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn  acts 
to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solemnized 
with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games, 
sports,  guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  illuminations, 
from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other,  from 
this  time  forward  forever."  It  is  so  celebrated ; 
and  if  the  spirits  of  the  past  are  cognizant  of 
what  passes  on  this  sphere,  the  shade  of  the  he- 
roes of  '76  must  rejoice  at  the  enthusiastic  man- 


ifestations of  the  gratitude  of  their  descendants. 
Tho  day,  this  year,  brought  with  it,  in  the  midst 
of  its  rejoicings,  solemn  and  edifying  thoughts. 
Wliile  wo  were  exulting  in  tho  blessings  of  peace 
and  liberty,  and  the  prosperity  and  strength 
springing  from  the  union  of  all  parts  of  a  politi- 
cal confederacy,  three  thousand  miles  away  men 
were  battling  for  independence  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  in  a  land  cursed  for  ages  by  despotism, 
and  held  in  thrall  through  centuries,  mainly  be- 
cause divided  and  split  up  into  petty  States, 
with  no  cohesive  bond  of  communication.  Unit- 
ed Italy  could  never  have  sunk  to  her  present 
condition  but  for  the  curse  of  disunion.  The 
little  Swiss  republic,  surrounded  by  despotism, 
has  maintained  her  independence  for  ages,  he- 
cause  her  cantons  are  linked  together  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  confederation  similar  to  ours.  Disunion 
is  the  safeguard  of  tyrants  and  the  parent  of 
wars.  It  is  because  Europe  is  cut  up  into  so 
many  different  States,  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
continent  is  covered  with  vast  military  establish- 
ments, even  in  time  of  peace,  that  industry  is 
bowed  to  the  earth  by  taxation,  and  that  a  breath 
is  sufficient  at  any  time  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
war,  and  plunge  whole  communities  in  misery 
and  ruin.  Washington  well  understood  the  se- 
cret of  national  success,  when,  in  the  most  sol- 
emn words  he  ever  uttered,  he  conjured  his 
countrymen  to  cling  together,  and  denounced* 
the  spirit  of  disnnion  as  the  most  fatal  and  insid- 
ious foe  of  American  liberty.  That  his  appeal  is 
cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen — that 
his  principles  are  the  inalienable  creed  of  the 
people,  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  The  mere 
suspicion  of  a  design  to  sever  the  union  of  the 
States,  has  always  proved  fatal  to  the  men  that 


have  awakened  it;  and  if  there  be  any  among  us 
who  entertain  the  thought  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  crumble  this  confederacy  into  fragments, 
they  are  surely  fitter  objects  for  pity  than  for 
contempt  and  hate.  No ;  every  star  that  is 
added  to  our  bannar  increases  tho  aggregate 
strength  of  the  republic.  We  have  spoken  in  a 
serious  vein,  prompted  by  the  occasion,  but  our 
artist,  Mr.  Homer,  in  the  picture  before  us,  has 
given  us  a  view  of  some  of  the  comic  phases  of 
a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  in  Boston.  He 
takes  us  to  the  Common,  and  brings  waterworks 
and  fireworks  in  juxtaposition,  showing  us  some 
of  the  incidents  and  accidents  of  the  day,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Frog  Pond.  Any  one  who  be- 
comes acquainted  with  New  England  people  for 
the  first  time  by  witnessing  a  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  in  Boston,  would  be  apt  fo  believe  that  all 
traces  of  Puritan  gravity  had  disappeared.  We 
certainly  burn  powder  and  make  noise  enough  to 
satisfy  the  most  riotous  set  of  Europeans  who 
ever  threw  care  to  the  winds  in  the  frolics  of  a 
carnival.  The  first  municipal  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  took  place  in  1783,  when  Dr.  John  War- 
ren, a  brother  and  pupil  of  General  Joseph 
Warren,  was  the  orator.  On  the  4th  of  March 
of  that  year,  it  was  voted,  in  a  town-meeting 
held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  over  which  James  Otis 
presided,  "  that  the  celebration  of  the  5th  of 
March  (the  anniversary  of  the  Boston  massacre) 
from— henceforth  shall  cease,  and  that,  instead 
thereof,  the  anniversary  of  the  4th  day  of  July, 
1776, — a  day  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this 
country  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
shall  be  constantly  celebrated  by  the  delivery  of 
a  public  oration,  in  such  place  as  the  town  shall 
determine  to  be  most  convenient  for  the  purpose, 


in  which  the  orator  shall  consider  the  feelings, 
manners  and  principles  which  led  to  this  great  na- 
tional event,  as  well  as  the  important  and  happy 
effects,  whether  general  or  domestic,  which  have 
already,  and  will  forever  continue  to  flow  from 
this  conspicuous  epoch."  "The  joy  on  that 
day,"  we  are  told,  "was  announced  by  the  ring- 
ing of  bells  and  tho  discharge  of  cannon.  At 
eleven  o'clock,  His  Honor  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, Thomas  Cushing — His  Excellency,  John 
Hancock,  being  absent  by  reason  of  sickness— 
the  Honorable  Council,  the  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives, escorted  by  the  brigade  train  of  artil- 
lery, commanded  by  Major  Davis,  repaired  to  the 
church  in  Brattle  Street,  where  tho  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper,  after  a  polite  and  elegant  address  to  the 
auditory,  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for 
his  goodness  to  these  American  States,  and  tho 
glory  and  success  with  which  he  had  crowned 
their  exertions ;  then  an  anthem  was  sung  suit- 
able to  the  occasion,  and  the  solemnity  was  con- 
cluded by  a  most  ingenious  and  elegant  oration, 
delivered  by  Dr.  John  Warren,  at  the  request  ot 
the  town.  They  were  then  conducted  back  to 
the  Senate  Chamber,  where  an  agreeable  enter- 
tainment was  provided.  At  two  o'clock,  the 
brigade  train,  and  the  regiment  of  militia  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Webb,  paraded  in  State 
Street,  where  the  former  saluted  with  thirteen 
discharges  from  their  field-pieces,  and  the  militia 
witu  thirteen  feu-dc-juLs,  ic  honor  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  officers  of  the  militia  dined  together 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  and  the  brigade  train  at 
the  Exchange  taverns.  Thirteen  patriotic  toasts 
were  drunk  by  each  corps,  and  the  same  number 
were  given  in  the  Senate  Chamber."  A  befitting 
inauguration  of  Boston  4th  of  July  celehrationB. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  LOCKSMITH  OF  LYONS. 

BY   ANNE     T.    WOOD. 

CHAPTER  I. 

RICHES      IN     POVERTY. 

Beneath  the  cool  poplars  of  Charpennes, 
that  new  faubonrg  of  Lyons,  there  existed  as 
yet,  in  1780,  only  a  dozen  scattered  houses,  con- 
cealed as  it  were  among  the  foliage.  All  these 
houses,  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  red  tiles, 
were  inhabited  by  mechanics ;  so,  at  the  first 
sound  of  the  evening  Angdas,  the  noise  of  labor 
ceased  everywhere,  and  nothing  was  heard  save 
that  jnyous  hum,  which  in  the  hives  of  the  poor, 
precedes  the  hour  of  repose.  Very  soon  each 
family  came  out,  and,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  South,  which  must  surely  date 
from  the  Roman?,  young  and  old,  seated  or  half 
reclining  before  their  doors,  and  with  plates  on 
their  knees,  gaily  supped  in  the  open  air. 

The  only  inhabitant  of  Charpennes  who 
formed  an  exception  to  this  rule  was  a  locksmith 
who  had  established  himself  a  few  years  before 
in  the  farthest  dwelling  of  the  hamlet.  His  arm 
seemed  indefatigable.  Kindled  before  dawn,  his 
furge  was  not  extinguished  until  long  after  sun- 
set, and  it  might  be  said  that  his  neighbors  fell 
asleep  and  woke  again  to  the  measured  grating 
of  his  file.  He  labored  with  so  much  ardor  that 
it  was  necessary  to  use  violence  to  take  him  from 
his  vice,  over  which,  but  for  the  intervention  of 
his  daughter,  ho  would  have  passed  the  night. 
But,  spoiled  child  as  she  was,  by  an  old  man  of 
whom  she  was  the  only  joy,  his  daughter,  a  little 
after  night,  would  enter  his  workshop  gaily,  and 
half  willingly,  half  by  force,  lead  him  home. 

The  evening  when  this  story  commences, 
which  was  the  eve  of  Corpus  Christi,  the  lock- 
smith's daughter,  hastening  to  fulfil  her  task, 
found  the  door  of  the  workshop  closed.  Sur- 
prised at  this  uncommon  occurrence,  she  called 
her  father  anxiously,  and  knocked  violently 
without  hearing  any  sound  from  the  interior. 
After  long  expectation,  and  when  emotion  had 
already  made  her  voice  tremulouw,  the  door  at 
last  opened,  and  the  old  man,  taking  his  daugh- 
ter in  his  arms,  replied  to  her  gentle  reproaches 
only  by  pressing  her  to  his  heart  and  smiling 
joyfully  through  his  tears.  The  latter,  accus- 
tomed, especially  for  three  months  past,  to  sco 
him  sad  and  careworn,  was  so  struck  with  tho 
sudden  and  happy  change  expressed  in  his  coun- 
tenance, that  she  forgot  everything  to  ask  of  him 
the  cause. 

"Ah,"  replied  the  locksmith,  wiping  away  his 
tears  with  the  back  of  his  trembling  hand,  "  I 
thought  Louison  would  be  surprised  at  my  joy." 

"  She  is  delighted  at  it,  father,"  exclaimed  the 
young  girl,  springing  on  the  old  man's  neck. 

"  But  you  did  not  expect  it,  did  you?  Tell 
the  truth!" 

"  No,  certainly  !  you  have  been  so  gloomy  for 
some  time  past." 

"  It  was  on  your  account,  and  yours  alone,  my 
child." 

"  On  mine,  my  father  V 

"  Yes,  you  thought  the  old  man  blind.  Be- 
cause age  and  sorrow  have  whitened  my  brow, 
they  think  my  heart  is  dead,  like  my  youth  ;  bo- 
cause  my  dim  eyes  can  scarcely  endure  the  sun, 
thoy  think  I  can  see  only  by  the  light  of  the 
flames  of  my  forge.  My  heart  beats  constantly, 
my  child,  for  you  alone  in  this  world,  and  my 
eyes  become  so  piercing  when  your  happiness  is 
concerned,  that  they  could  count  the  pebbles  at 
tho  bottom  of  the  Rhone." 

"  Why  do  you  talk  thus  V  murmured  Louison, 
with  downcast  brow,  red  as  a  cherry. 

"  To  prove  to  you  that  I  understand  what  a 
pleasure  it  is  at  your  age  to  walk  in  the  woods  of 
the  Ttite  d'  Or." 

"  I  assure  you,  father,  that  chance  only — " 

"Brings  there  every  Sunday  that  young  man 
from  the  city  who  comes  with  his  good  mother  to 
dine  beside  us  on  the  grass." 

"  He  has  spoken  to  mo  but  three  times,  and  in 
jour  presence !" 

"  I  know  it  well  1  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  we 
should  not  have  been  talking  of  this  now,  my 
daughter.  But  re-assure  yourself,  dear  child. 
This  youth  appears  to  me  to  bo  amiable,  modest, 
prudent,  and  if,  as  I  presume,  he  is  of  a  respect- 
able family,  if  he  has,  as  I  hope,  the  love" of  or- 
der and  of  industry,  will — " 

"  Well,  father?"  faintly  articulated  Louison. 

"  Well,  daughter ;  M'lle  Legendre  will  change 
her  name— that  is  all." 


Louison  embraced  her  father,  weeping  ;  then, 
in  a  low  voice,  said  :  "  Are  we  not  too  poor  ?" 

"We  were  jo  yesterday,  my  daughter,  but  to- 
day you  are  not,  Louison.  Look  at  that  iron 
door,  do  you  see  it  ?     There  is  your  dowry." 

"  That  iron  door  !" 

"  It  contains  a  secret  for  which  I  am  to  receive 
to  morrow  three  hundred  pistoles." 

"  And  was  it  for  that  yon  have  been  working 
so  hard  ?" 

"And  that  I  was  so  grave  and  anxious,  for  I 
trembled  lest  I  should  fail  of  success." 

"  O,  father,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  we  shall  have  time  to 
talk  about  that;  my  supper,  Louisette;  I  have 
well  earned  it,  have  I  not?" 

Lonison,  too  much  moved  to  reply,  took  her 
father's  arm,  and  conducted  the  honest  mechanic 
into  a  little  garden  where  the  table  was  set  be- 
neath blossoming  elders.  A  magnificent  moon- 
light was  silvering  the  country.  This  beautiful 
light  of  onr  summer  nights  seemed  to  cover  the 
garden  with  a  bluish  and  transparent  veil;  a 
balmy  breeze  at  intervals  stirred  the  foliage  ;  si- 
lence reigned  everywhere,  except  when  the  mel- 
ancholy cry  of  the  cricket  was  accompanied  from 
time  to  lime  by  the  brilliant  melodies  of  the 
nightingales  concealed  among  the  poplara  of 
Charpennes. 

The  locksmith  supped  gaily  beneath  the  starry 
vault ;  then,  after  having  thanked,  in  a  short 
prayer,  Him  whom  the  poor  seldom  forgets, 
though  they  would  seem  to  owe  Him  less  grat- 
itude than  the  rich,  he  leaned  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  spoke  thus  to  his  daughter: 

"  You  were  very  yoang,  Louison,  when  jour 
mother  died.  We  have  seldom  spoken  of  her;  for 
notwithstanding  the  seventeen  years  which  have 
since  rolled  away,  the  grief  which  her  loss  occa- 
sioned is  still  as  vivid  in  my  heart  as  at  first ; 
and  had  it  not  been  necessary  that  I  should  live 
for  thee,  it  is  probable,  my  child,  that  instead  of 
one  alone,  there  would  now  bo  two  beneath  the 
yew  of  St.  Andcol." 

At  these  words,  Louison,  leaving  her  place,  ran 
to  embrace  her  father,  who  returned,  as  he  gently 
repulsed  her: 

"Do  not  weep,  my  dear  child  ;  it  b  because 
you  have  now  grown  to  be  a  prudent  and  reas- 
onable person  that  I  am  about  to  inform  you  of 
things  which  I  confide  only  to  God  and  my 
daughter.  And  first,  it  is  proper  you  should 
know  that  I  was  not  born  to  beat  iron  on  an  an- 
vil. Not  that  I  despise  the  labor  to  which  I  owe 
all,  and  even  the  almost  certain  hope  of  so<  Log 
you  happy.  But,  to  tell  yon  the  whole  truth,  my 
father  was  one  of  the  most  wealthy  proprietors 
in  the  town  of  St.  Andeol.  Unfortunately,  he 
incurred  debts  which  increased  with  time,  and 
would  have  been  a  heavy  burden  on  me  but  for 
the  dowry  of  your  mother.  All  that  she  brought 
me  was  devoted  to  the  payment  of  them,  and  for 
some  lime  nothing  was  wanting  to  my  happiness. 
Why  does  misfortune  always  come,  like  the 
heaviest  weight  in  tho  baluv.ee,  to  turn  the  scale  ? 
The  very  year  of  your  birth,  and  when  I  was  in- 
toxicated with  joy,  a  terrible  winter  desolated 
our  country.  The  mulberry  trees  froze ;  these 
were  our  principal  source  of  wealth.  Instead  of 
gathering  a  harvest,  it  became  necessary  to  bor- 
row in  order  to  pay  our  taxes.  The  two  follow- 
ing years  the  hail  and  inundations  completed  my 
ruin.  Then  I  was  unable  to  pay  the  taxes  and 
tho  vultures  of  the  revenue  seized  upon  mo." 

"  You  must  have  suffered  much,  father,"  said 
Louison,  with  emotion,  "  if  they  were  as  cruel  as 
thoso  who  sometimes  torment  our  poor  neigh- 
bors." 

"  The  tax-gatherers  and  revenue-officers  are 
tigers,"  murmured  Legendre,  in  a  gloomy  voice. 
"I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  born  with 
hearts,  but  I  know  they  tear  them  from  their 
bosoms  when  they  enter  upon  their  professions, 
and  replace  them  with  stones  or  bits  of  iron. 
Tho  new  tax  gatherer  of  this  neighborhood  had 
commenced  by  the  meanest  employments,  and 
had  risen  by  avarice,  exaction  and  rigor.  Our 
evil  fate  brought  him  hither  precisely  when  I  was 
most  unfortunate,  and  he  crushed  me.  A  short 
time  would  have  saved  me,  but  ho  hastened  my 
ruin.  Execution  after  execution  was  levied,  till 
my  house  being  stripped  of  everything,  my  per- 
son was  seized.  The  very  day  of  your  mother's 
death,  the  guards  captured  me  and  dragged  me 
to  prison  with  a  chain  about  my  neck." 

"The  villains  !"  niutttred  Louison,  with  flash- 
ing eyes. 

"He  who  sent,  them,  and  who  was  destitute  of 
pity,  was  called  Recoil.  It  was  ho  who  ruined 
me,  hastened  your  mother's  death,  and  threw  me 


into  a  prison  cell  when  I  had  nearly  become  mad 
in  thinking  of  you  both;  remember  this  name, 
my  daughter,  remember  it  well!" 

"  Do  not  fear  that  I  shall  forget'it,  and  yet  we 
ought  to  do  so,  father.  Did  not  onr  Saviour  for- 
give his  enemies  ?"     • 

"  Yes,  but  it  required  the  strength  of  a  God. 
I  cannot  pardon  him!  lean  never  forget  that 
in  leaving  the  prison,  I  found  your  mother  dead 
and  you  in  an  asylum." 

"And  it  was  then  you  became  a  mechanic?" 
"  Yes,  my  daughter,  for  your  sake." 
Lonison,  bursting  into  tears,  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  her  father,  who  said,  embracing  her 
tenderly:  "I  have  told  you  all  this  tore-assure 
your  little  heart.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  alarmed 
on  the  subject  of  the  yonng  man.  I  believe  him 
to  be  of  good  family,  and  so  much  the  better  ; 
but  the  moment  being  come,  we  will  soon  prove 
to  him,  that,  in  point  of  origin  and  of  honesty, 
your  parents  are  equal  to  his  own,  whoever  they 
may  be." 


CHAPTER  II. 
POVERTY  in    riches. 

Bv  a  coincidence  natural  enough,  he  of  whom 
they  had  just  been  talking,  was  at  this  moment 
speaking  to  his  mother  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  third  story  of  a  large  and  handsome  house, 
the  windows  of  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Place  Bellccour,  through  the  trees  of  the  mall,  a 
young  man  of  fine  countenance,  and  especially 
remarkable  for  an  expression  of  integrity,  was 
seated  beside  a  woman  of  middle  age,  but  pre- 
maturely old  and  pale  with  privation  aud  sorrow. 
The  apartment,  though  vast  and  handsome, 
seemed  to  reveal  from  floor  to  ceiling  the  gloom 
and  restraint  of  the  persons  who  inhabited  it.  Its 
bareness  struck  one  at  the  first  glance,  for  the  lit- 
tle bed  with  curtains  of  green  serge  lost  in  a 
corner,  the  armoiro  which  stood  opposite,  and 
the  three  or  four  chairs  placed  against  the  wall, 
would  not  have  filled  the  twentieth  part  of  its 
surface. 

Clad  in  black,  the  mother  of  the  young  man 
wore  that  mixed  ;u?tume  uf  Sre  -«>-e;v  -rhc 
aksB  10  distinguish  themselves  from  tho  lower 
classes  without  imitating  tho  lady  of  quality. 
Seated  before  a  rickety  table  on  an  old  velvet 
chair  worn  threadbare,  she  was  mending  her  son's 
vest  by  the  light  of  a  large  candle  of  yellow  wax. 
During  the  progress  of  this  labor,  which  sho  was 
hurrjiog  to  complete,  tho  young  man  looked  at 
her  in  silence  with  an  air  at  once  so  gloomy  and 
so  troubled,  that  having  raised  her  eyes  on  him, 
t>he  becamo  alarmed,  and  said,  in  a  voico  which 
was  timid  and  full  of  sweetness,  and  pressing  his 
hund : 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  dear  Louis  ?" 

"  Do  you  wish  to  know,  mother?" 

"  And  ought  I  not  to  know  all  ?"  continued 
she,  with  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  0,  yes,  mother,  my  heart  is  always  open  to 
you,  and  as  long  as  it  heats  it  will  be  so." 

"  What  were  you  thinking  of,  then?" 

"  Of  the  hardness  of  him  who  compels  us  to 
lead  this  cruel  aud  miserable  life." 

"Alas,  my  poor  child,  I  am  accustomed  to  it, 
and,  asfaras  I  am  concerned,  forgive  him.  Only, 
I  confess,  for  your  snke,  I  could  wish  he  were  less 
rigorous." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  experience  in  regard 
to  you ;  if  I  conld  only  see  you  made  comfort- 
able, I  would  not  care  for  myself." 

"  Such  a  hope,  my  poor  Louis,  is  chimerical. 
God  has  imposed  this  burden  upon  me,  and  I 
will  carry  it  with  resignation  to  the  tomb." 

"Nevertheless,  what  a  destiny !"  said  tho 
young  man,  pacing  to  and  fro  through  the  naked 
room.  "  To  put  one's  lifo  in  sorrow  and  misery 
beside  treasures  which  serve  only  to  gratify  an 
odious  and  evil  passion." 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  great  misfortune ;  there  are  mil- 
lions beneath  our  feet,  and  yet  you  are  compelled 
to  labor  for  my  support,  and  I  must  wake  secret- 
ly to  mend  your  clothes." 

"Accursed  wealth  which  renders  me  so  un- 
happy !  Do  you  know  what  plan  I  have  formed, 
mother?" 

"  Speak,  my  dear  child." 

"  I  will  ask  him  for  some  funds,  depart  for  the 
islands,  and  earn  a  fortune,  that  I  may  be  able 
to  bestow  the  happiness  on  you  which  he  has 
withheld  all  his  life." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  my  child!  And  what 
would  become  of  me  without  you?  I  should 
not  live  to  seo  your  return.  You  might  have 
gold,  but  you  would  have  lost  your  mother  and 
perhaps  another  person — " 


"  This  thought  torments  me  also  !  You  know 
how  I  love  that  young  girl  of  Charpennes,  but 
at  the  idea  of  the  obstacles  which  separate  U3, 
my  head  is  often  disturbed  and  my  heart  chilled." 

"  Your  father  !"  exclaimed  sho,  with  affright. 
"  Extinguish  and  eonceal  the  candle  1  I  hope 
he  has  not  already  seen  it." 

A  short  and  quick  step  was  heard  on  the 
stairway ;  the  mother  and  son  approached  the 
window  and  hastily  commenced  an  indifferent 
conversation.  But  who  can  deceive  a  miser  ? 
Roughly  opening  the  door,  he  who  had  just  en- 
tered dilated  his  nostrils  like  a  blood  hound,  and 
said,  angrily : 

"  I  was  not  mistaken  !  it  is  the  candle  which  I 
perceived  from  Bellecourthat  has  just  now  been 
extinguished.  What  madness  of  expense,  of 
folly,  of  prodigality!  With  a  moonlight  so 
bright  that  one  conld  pick  np  a  needle  on  the 
mall,  and  you  use  candles.  Are  you  out  of  your 
senses?" 

The  man  who  spoke  this  might  be  about  sixty, 
but  he  seemed  fifteen  or  twenty  years  older,  so 
infirm,  pale  and  wrinkled  was  he.  To  judge  by 
his  broad  hands,  with  fingers  twisted  like  oaken 
knots,  and  by  the  joints  of  his  knees,  he  must  be 
of  an  iron  constitution,  and  might  have  lived  a 
hundred  years  but  for  the  privations  which  he 
imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  frugal  diet  which 
his  hollow  and  pale  cheeks  betrayed.  The  cos- 
tume corresponded  strictly  with  the  exterior  of 
the  man. 

He  wore,  along  with  a  tri-cornered  hat,  shin- 
ing with  dirt,  a  coat  formerly  claret,  but  of  which 
years  and  use  had  almost  effaced  the  primitive 
color.  His  vest  of  black  cloth,  buttoned  to  tho 
chin,  hung  over  two  enormous  pockets  in  his 
breeches  of  olivo  velvet,  coarse  gray  stockings, 
fastened  at  the  knee  by  garters  such  as  peasants 
wear,  and  iron  shoes  which  would  defy  all  the 
ice  of  Mount  Blanc,  completed  his  costume. 

Leaning  on  his  cane,  or  rather  on  his  stick,  he 
searched  the  room  for  some  time  in  order  to  find 
the  candle  and  confiscate  it  as  a  punishment  for 
his  wife's  disobedience.  This  search  having  been 
fruitless,  he  began  to  scold  so  violently  that  his 
son  could  not  help  intcrtering. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "I  did  not  tell  you  the 
truth  ;  in  fact,  a  candlo  was  lighted  at  your  ar- 
rival, and  hero  it  is  !" 

"And  you  dare  confess  it?"  exclaimed  the 
miser,  beside  himself. 

"  It  is  to  quiot  you,  and  perhaps  fur  another 
motive,  more  important." 

"Ah,"  said  tho  miser,  recoiling  a  step  and 
leaning  heavily  on  his  cane,  a  position  which  he 
always  assumed  when  he  was  angry,  "  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  learn  this  important  motive." 

"  It  is  this,  father  ;  listen  to  me  patiently,  for 
neither  io  thought  nor  in  word  will  your  son  ever 
forget  the  respect  he  owes  you." 

"  I  believe  it,  and  would  not  have  it  otherwise 
for  a  large  sum.  But  do  you  owe  me  only 
respect?" 

"  Yes,  I  owe  you  obedience." 

"Nothing  else?" 

"Love?" 

"  No,  something  less  hollow  and  mors 
palpable." 

"  Explain  yourself,  father." 

"Very  willingly.  I  had  designed  to  do  so 
soon,  and  it  may  as  well  be  done  now.  How 
long  have  you  lived  in  my  house?" 

"  Ever  since  I  was  born." 

"  And  how  many  years  have  passed  since  that 
great  event?" 

"  About  twenty  five,  I  suppose." 

"  You  suppose  very  correctly,  sir.  Who  has 
fed,  lodged,  clothed  and  taken  care  of  you  like 
the  son  of  a  prince  for  these  twenty-five  years  ?" 

"My  mother!"  replied  the  young  man,  cast- 
ing a  glance  of  love  and  profferred  gratitude  on 
the  trembling  woman  in  the  corner. 

"  That  is  but  a  figure  of  speech,"  replied  tho 
miser,  tranquilly.  "  By  the  terms  of  our  mar- 
riage contract,  your  mother  has  nothing  of  her 
own  ;  it  is  I  who  have  done  all." 

"  May  I  ask  you,  father,  what  is  your  object  in 
reminding  me  of  this  ?" 

" Doubtless,  my  dear  sir;  it  is  to  prove  your 
indebtedness  to  me." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  It  is  clear  as  day.  At  two  thousand  Hvres 
per  year,  and  you  have  cost  me  double,  you  owe 
me  fifty  thousand  livres  for  your  board,  lodging 
and  maintenance.  Add  half  of  this  sum  for 
your  education,  sickness  and  extra  expenses,  and 
the  interest  of  all  this  will  make  you  my  debtor 
for  at  least  a  hundred  thousand." 
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"  Admitting  tlio  justness  of  thin  calculation, 
of  which,  I  confess,  I  had  novor  thought,  you 
will  probably  have  to  allow  mo  a  long  credit, 
father." 

"  You  are  mistakon,  sir.  I  am  not  a  monoy- 
lendor,  and  you  must  pay  mo  sooner  than  you 
think  for,  and  before  tho  oxpirution  of  the 
month." 

"  And  tho  money?" 

"  Is  found." 

"  Please  explain." 

"I  intend  to  marry  you  to  tho  daughter  of  ono 
of  my  wealthy  friends.  Ho  will  givo  her  a  dowry 
of  a  hundred  thousand  francs,  which  I  will  take 
as  payment  of  your  debt.  But  as  a  father  is  a 
father,  although  I  am  notobligod  to  do  so,  it  has 
boon  agreed  that  I  should  coutrivo  to  allow  you 
to  live  at  home." 

"  On  the  same  conditions,  undoubtedly  V  said 
tho  young  man,  with  an  imperceptible  shadow  of 
irony. 

"  Of  course,  tho  dobt  to  be  paid  by  your  fu- 
ture inheritance  from  your  father  in  law." 

"It  is  a  good  bargain  for  you,"  returned  tho 
6on,  in  a  calm  tone,  "  and  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
ratify  it." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  ?"  exclaimed  the  miser, 
with  shut  teeth  and  flashing  eyes.  "  Please 
repeat !" 

"  I  say,  father,  this  marriage  is  impossible," 

"  Ah  !  and  tho  reason,  if  you  please !" 

"  The  reason  is,  that  I  shall  never  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  tax-gatherer,  or  enter  into  the 
business  myself.  If  I  marry,  it  will  either  be 
according  to  your  wishes,  and  then,  unwilling  to 
blush  in  my  wife's  presence,  I  shall  demand  a 
settlement  proportioned  to  your  fortune,  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  livres  at  least — " 

"Four  or  five  hundred  thousand  vipers  bite 
you,  brigand !" 

"  Or  I  will  choose  according  to  my  inclina- 
tion, and  perhaps  marry  a  woman  who  has  no 
dowry  but  her  virtues." 

This  last  declaration  seemed  to  put  the  climax 
to  the  old  man's  fury.  Raising  his  stick  angrily, 
he  ran  to  the  young  man  and  would  have  struck 
him  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  mother,  who 
6eized  him,  saying  :  "  Pecoil !  Pecoil !  I  conjure 
you  not  to  strike  your  son  !" 

"  The  rascal !"  vociferated  the  tax-gatherer, 
"who  would  rob  me  of  a  hundred  thousand 
livres  1" 

"  He  will  reflect !"  said  the  mother,  attempting 
to  detain  the  miser. 

But  the  latter,  more  and  more  exasperated, 
repulsed  her  brutally,  and  a  sad  scene  would  soon 
have  been  enacted,  when  a  sound  was  heard  in 
this  house  at  all  hours  silent  as  a  tomb.  The 
miser  stopped,  began  to  listen  anxiously,  and 
hastily  went  out,  shutting  the  door  after  him. 

"  God  be  praised  !"  murmured  Madame  Pecoil, 
"  we  are  rid  of  him.     He  will  not  return  !" 

"No,"  said  the  young  man,  bitterly,  "he  is 
afraid  for  his  money,  and  will  not  lose  sight  of 
it  tonight." 

The  candle  was  relighted,  and  the  mother 
and  son  sat  up  till  midnight,  delightfully  occu- 
pied, the  one  in  laboring  for  her  child,  the  other 
in  talking  of  the  family  at  Charpennes,  whom 
they  were  to  meet  the  next  day,  after  mass,  in 
the  woods  of  the  Tete  d'Or. 
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Meanwhile,  Pecoil  had  descended  on  tip-toe, 
stopping  to  listen  at  every  step.  Arrived  at  the 
ground  floor,  he  took  out  a  tinder-box,  lighted 
the  end  of  a  resin  candle  which  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  directed  bis  steps  as  softly  as  possi- 
ble towards  a  low  door,  6tudded  with  large  nails. 
He  first  assured  himself  that  the  massive  bolt 
which  fastened  it  on  the  exterior  was  in  its  sock- 
et, then,  applying  his  ear  to  the  keyhole,  he 
listened  again. 

A  noisy  and  prolonged  snore,  heard  at  inter- 
vals behind  the  door,  seemed  to  re  assure  him  ; 
he  muttered  some  unintelligible  words  and  re-as- 
cended to  the  first  story.  Then,  after  having 
twice  explored  the  corridor,  listening  at  the  door 
of  every  room,  and  visiting,  as  it  were,  every 
mouse  hole,  he  slowly  drew  from  his  vest  a  bunch 
of  keys,  opened  a  door  with  the  mystery  and 
precipitation  of  a  robber,  and  double-locked  it 
behind  him. 

He  certainly  thought  himself  alone,  and  would 
readily  have  sworn  that  no  person  in  this  world, 
at  this  hour,  could  have  followed  his  steps.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  mistaken;  notwithstanding  his 


vigilance  and  the  ucutoncsB  of  bin  senses,  ono 
man  bad  observed  him,  followed  him  in  tho 
whndow,  and  with  his  eye  applied  to  tho  keyhole 
of  the  room  in  which  ho  hud  just  shut  himself, 
this  man  lost  not  one  of  bis  movements. 

Did  ho  intond  to  rob"  at  tho  oxponno  oven  of 
crime?  Ono  might  readily  have  supposed  so  by 
tho  gleams  which  flashed  from  his  grayish  pu- 
pils every  time  a  silvery  ring  announced  the 
pleasant  occupation  of  tho  miser  Pecoil.  Tho 
only  thing  which  seemed  to  annoy  him  was  tho 
light  which  tho  moon  shed  into  the  gallery 
through  tho  window  at  tho  extremity  barred  with 
iron.  Evidently  fearing  this  light,  ho  often 
turned  to  soo  if  some  cloud  would  not  veil  its 
troublesome  rays.  In  ono  of  these  evolutions 
his  eyes  oncountered  those  of  Madamo  Pecoil, 
who,  silent  and  calm,  was  looking  at  him  with  a 
severe  air.  Recoiling  immediately,  as  if  before 
justice  itself,  bo  was  about  to  flee,  but  she  beck- 
oned him  to  follow,  and  when  they  were  at  tho 
farther  end  of  the  corridor,  forcing  him,  by  tho 
fixedness  of  her  look  to  cast  down  his  eyes,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Jacquin,  what  were  you  doing  at  that  door?" 

Taken  in  the  fact,  and  feeling  that  be  was  dis- 
covered, the  man  essayed  to  stammer  a  reply, 
but  the  words  expired  upon  his  lips. 

"Do  you  wish  mo  to  tell  you?"  continued 
Madame  Pecoil,  severoly  ;  "  you  were  there  to  lay 
a  snare  for  my  husband,  and  perhaps  to  commit 
a  crime." 

He  whom  she  called  Jacquin  attempted  to 
protest;  she  silenced  him. 

"Gold  gives  evil  thoughts,"  said  she;  "go 
back  to  your  room  and  ask  pardon  of  God. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  surprised  you  in 
this  place ;  if  I  find  you  here  again,  I  will  inform 
your  master." 

The  man  to  whom  she.  addressed  these  words, 
and  who  obeyed  with  tokens  of  the  basest  ser- 
vility, was  an  unfortunate  creature  whom,  for 
twenty  years,  the  miser  had  made  his  slave  and 
his  drudge.  An  orphan,  poor  and  cruelly  treated 
by  nature,  for  he  was  deformed  and  of  repulsive 
ugliness,  Jacquin  had  from  his  birth  drank  the 
cup  of  scorn,  grief  and  human  injustice  to  the 
dregs.  Pecoil  scarcely  clothed  him,  left  him  to 
famish  with  hunger,  and  overwhelmed  him  with 
toils  and  abuse.  By  dint  of  suffering,  an  ardent, 
implacable  hatred  was  born  like  a  viper  in  the 
heart  of  this  man,  and  by  degrees  this  hatred  en- 
gendered cupidity,  and  cupidity  the  idea  of  crime. 

Chance  having  shown  him  a  part  of  the  gold 
which  Pecoil  had  piled  up  in  his  coffers,  he  had 
no  longer  but  one  thought ;  to  put  his  hand  on 
this  wealth  in  order  to  be  happy  in  this 
world  in  spite  of  destiny,  that  his  ugliness  might 
disappear  in  the  magic  light  of  money,  and  that 
the  honor  which  he  inspired  might  be  changed 
into  adulation. 

Thanks  to  the  intuitive  faculty  which  eminent- 
ly distinguished  Pecoil,  he  had  divined  the  evil 
projects  of  his  clerk ;  but  avarice  stifling  pru- 
dence, rather  than  deprive  himself  of  his  servi- 
ces, he  preferred  to  live  in  watchfulness,  side  by 
side  with  this  mortal  enemy.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
measure  of  safety,  he  shut  him  up  every  evening 
in  his  room  ;  and  foreseeing  that  by  dint  of  pa- 
tience he  would  at  length  find  means  to  draw  the 
bolts,  the  tax-gatherer  had  just  taken  the  heroic 
resolution  to  sacrifice  a  thousand  crowns  in  order 
to  save  his  millions. 

Rising  with  the  dawn,  you  might  have  seen 
him  the  next  morning  crossing  the  Place  Belle- 
cour,  and  gaining  with  stealthy  steps  the  Pont 
Ronge.  Then,  after  having  passed  the  Rhone, 
which  was  stealing  away  the  bluish  vapors  of 
the  fog  in  the  direction  of  Perrache,  quickening 
his  pace,  he  passed  beneath  the  poplars  of  Char- 
pennes, and  went  straight  to  the  house  of 
Lgendre. 

Seated  on  a  wooden  bench  by  the  roadside,  the 
locksmith  was  doubtless  awaiting  him,  and  yet, 
as  the  tax-gatherer  approached,  a  violent  emo- 
tion contracted  his  features,  and  when  Pecoil 
asked  if  he  was  the  mechanician  of  Charpennes, 
he  could  only  reply  by  a  sign  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Since  such  is  the  case,"  resumed  the  miser, 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  plans  to  remark 
the  trouble  of  the  locksmith,  "  show  me  the  iron 
door,  if  it  is  entirely  finished." 

" Nothing  is  wanting!"  murmured  Legendre, 
in  a  gloomy  voice. 

"Hum!"  said  Pecoil,  "we  shall  soon  see! 
Where  is  it?" 

Without  replying,  Legendre  led  him  to  his 
forge,  and  pointing  to  the  piece  of  work,  sat 
down  on  his  anvil  and  began  to  reflect.  He  who 
had  ordered  the  work,  not  having,  according  to 


his  instructions,  named  Pecoil,  be  was  fur  from 
suspecting  that  his  old  persecutor  was  concerned. 
A  violent  conflict  wuh  ut  this  moment  taking 
place  in  bis  soul  between  revenge,  arousing  all 
his  ancient  sorrows,  and  rcawon,  which  com- 
manded him  to  forget  for  tho  interest  of  his 
daughter.  Evil  sentiments  bcin^  ulwayH  tho 
strongest  in  us,  ho  would  pcrhups  have  Listened 
to  his  anger,  had  not  the  clcarand  sweet  voice  of 
Louison  been  heard  as  if  by  chance.  The  song 
which  she  was  bumming,  joyous  as  a  bird  when 
it  awakes  at  dawn,  chased  away  all  this  swarm 
of  evil  thoughts,  and  restored  his  composure  and 
strength  of  mirul. 

It  was  time.  Tho  tax  gatherer  was  already 
impatient  at  his  silence,  and  was  asking  for  tho 
third  time  for  tho  lock  of  this  door. 

"  It  has  neither  lock  nor  key,"  suddenly  re- 
plied Legendre. 

"And  how  is  it  fastened,  then  ?" 

Legendre  put  his  finger  on  a  button  concealed 
by  a  piece  with  hinges,  and  the  door  closed  by 
means  of  three  large  iron  levers  which  buried 
themselves  at  once  in  the  frame  hy  which  it  was 
hung.  The  simplicity  and  solidity  of  this  mech- 
anism, which  another  pressure  made  play  in  a 
contrary  direction,  delighted  Pecoil.  He  was  so 
pleased  that  ho  cheapened  only  for  form's  sake, 
and  did  not,  as  usual,  postpone  payment.  The 
bargain  concluded,  he  went  himself  to  seek  the 
cart  man  who  was  to  carry  home  the  door,  and 
taking  the  crowns  from  a  leather  bag  which  he 
had  beneath  his  arm,  he  counted  out  a  thousand 
with  a  sigh,  re-counted  them  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  not  made  a  mistake,  and  at  last  gave 
them  to  the  locksmith,  saying  : 

"  Ton  know  what  condition  remains  to  be 
fulfilled?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Legendre,  "I  have  promised  to 
hang  the  door  myself,  and  I  will  keep  my  word." 

"  This  evening,  then." 

"An  honest  man  should  rest  on  Sunday." 

"But  you  can  labor  at  midnight,  I  think?" 
replied  Pecoil,  sharply. 

"  So  be  it.     Where  shall  I  go  at  midnight?" 

"  To  the  wooden  bridge  of  Bellecour,  where  I 
will  await  you." 

"I  will  be  there,"  replied  the  locksmith,  "be- 
fore the  hammer  of  St.  John's  clock  shall  have 
struck  the  twelfth  hour. 

Louison  entered  a  few  moments  afterwards ; 
she  did  not  see  the  miser,  who  had  gone  without 
saying  adieu,  but  she  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise  at 
finding  her  father  in  contemplation  before  that 
pile  of  silver  which  dazzled  him.  Legendre 
took  her  in  his  arms,  and  smiliag  through  his 
tears,  said:  "It  is  your  happiness,  dear  child, 
which  I  am  looking  at  there !  Yon  see  your 
dowry;  it  has  cost  me  something,  but  I  regret 
nothing  now,  for  you  will  bo  happy.  Make 
yourself  as  pretty  as  possible  to-day ;  we  will 
first  go  to  mass,  and  then — " 

"And  then,  father?" 

"  You  do  not  guess?" 

"  To  the  forest  of  the  Tete  d'  Or,  perhaps." 

"Precisely  !  where  I  will  bet  we  shall  not  be 
the  first  to  arrive." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


A    SOUVENIR.. 


In  fact,  Pather  Legendre  would  have  won  his 
bet,  when,  mass  over  and  the  morning  repast 
hastily  made,  they  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  lime-kilns,  the  usual  place  of  rendezvous, 
Louison  perceived  in  the  distance  Madame  Pe- 
coil, and  showed  her  to  her  father,  who,  in  his 
turn,  pointed  to  Louis. 

The  son  of  the  rich  tax-gatherer  had,  by  dint 
of  economizing  in  the  modest  salary  given  him 
by  a  merchant  of  the  neighborhood  to  keep  his 
accounts,  succeeded  in  making  the  acquisition  of 
a  boat.  This  foolish  expense,  which  would  have 
made  his  father  tremble  with  indignation  from 
head  to  foot  if  he  had  known  it,  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  desire  of  Louison.  She  had  hap- 
pened to  say  the  preceding  Sunday  that  she 
would  like  to  take  a  sail  on  the  Rhone,  and  the 
secret  purse  had  been  emptied,  the  boat  bought 
at  Perrache,  and  moored  before  the  limekilns 
which  then  opened  their  black  mouths  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  wood  of  the  Tete  d'  Or. 

On  seeing  the  boat  carefully  washed  and 
painted  green,  Louison  blushed,  turned  away  her 
eyes,  and  embraced  Madame  Pecoil  with  so 
much  ardor,  that  Louis  comprehended  clearly 
that  she  was  expressing  her  gratitude  to  him  on 
the  cheeks  of  his  mother.  Legendre  himself 
was  less  ceremonious,  cordially  thanked  Louis, 


and  was  tho  first  to  propose  to  try  the  boat.  No 
One  objected  ;  the  two  women  seated  themselves 
on  a  bench  in  tho  prow,  and  each  of  the  men 
seizing  an  oar,  the  free  and  light  burk  glided  like 
a  bird  over  tho  wave.  A  cloudy  sky  and  a  cool 
and  mild  air,  which  scarcely  stirred  tho  osiers 
and  willows  on  tho  shore,  rendered  this  nautical 
excursion  still  more  agreeable.  By  common 
consent  they  bad  ascended  tho  Rhone,  notwith* 
standing  the  rapidity  of  its  waves,  to  enjoy  more 
freely  ihc  happiness  of  being  together,  nnd  ad- 
mire without  distraction  tho  freshness  and  beauty 
of  tho  shores  of  this  kin^  of  rivers.  Nothing 
disturbed  Louison's  joy,  which  would  have  been 
complete,  hut  for  the  shade  of  sadnesB  which  oc- 
casionally veiled  the  brow  of  tho  mother  of 
Louis. 

This  prc-occupation  had  not  escaped  the  lock- 
smith, lie  said  nothing  about  it  while  they  were 
on  tho  river,  but,  after  the  lunch  they  all  took  on 
the  grass  on  their  return  beneath  the  ash  trees  of 
the  Tete  d'  Or,  taking  Madamo  Pecoil  apart,  ho 
said  with  his  rouj^h  and  kind  frankness: 

"  Madame,  permit  me  to  speak  to  you  freely  ; 
you  know  that  we  are  poor,  you  are  not  perhaps 
rich  yourselves,  and  the  future  of  these  children 
makes  you  uneasy,  does  it  not?" 

"  I  confess  it,"  replied  Madame  Pecoil,  "  and, 
to  imitate  your  frankness,  I  will  not  conceal  from 
you  that  we  have  perhaps  done  wrong  to  allow 
matters  to  come  to  such  a  pass  as  they  have." 

"  It  is  never  wrong  to  permit  two  loyal  hearts 
to  love  each  other.  Such  is  at  least  my  opinion, 
madame." 

"And  if  such  obstacles  Bhould  arise  that  this 
bond  formed  before  our  eyes  and  partly  by  our 
imprudence,  must  be  broken  in  spite  of  us  V 

"  What  obstacles  can  separate  them  ?  I  foresee 
none;  there  can  be  only  a  want  of  money;  but 
in  this  respect,  thank  God,  our  children  have 
nothing  to  fear !" 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Madame  Pecoil, 
with  emotion. 

"  I  mean,  madame,  that  if  you  have  had  mis- 
fortunes, Louison  can  repair  them.  She  has  not 
the  dowry  of  a  princess,  but  thanks  to  the  sav- 
ings of  her  father's  labors,  she  will  bring  her  hus- 
band a  dowry  of  two  thousand  crowns." 

Legendre  expected  to  produce  a  very  great 
effect  on  the  mind  of  Louis's  mother  by  this 
declaration  ;  judge  of  his  astonishment  at  seeing 
an  almost  imperceptible  smile  hover  on  the  lips 
of  Madame  Pecoil. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  he,  with  some  vivacity, 
"that  this  dowry  is  to  be  despised  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  miser's  wife,  gently,  "  but 
money  affects  me  little,  and  I  hate  it  more  than 
I  desire  it." 

"  Do  you  fear  that  the  lowness  of  my  condi- 
tion will  be  a  hindrance  ?  I  was  born  of  an  hon- 
est family  ;  but  for  a  public  thief  who  ruined  me, 
I  might  have  followed,  like  my  relatives,  the  ca- 
reer of  magistracy,  or  have  been  occupied  in  the 
cultivation  of  my  estates ;  but  the  miserable 
Pecoil — " 

"Pecoil!"  replied  the  woman,  in  an  altered, 
voice,  "  was  it  he — " 

"Who  reduced  me  to  despair?  Yes,  mad- 
ame, and  I  never  pronounce  that  abhorred  name 
but  the  blood  rushes  to  my  heart,  while  anger 
burns  my  brow." 

"Lower,  Monsieur  Legendre,"  said  Louis's 
mother,  rising  precipitately,  "  lower,  because  of 
my  son  !  My  trouble  and  my  words  will  perhaps 
surprise  you ;  form  no  conjecture  before  receiv- 
ing the  letter  which  Louis  shall  write  you  this 
evening,  and  now  let  us  separate.  Poor  child, 
what  a  misfortune !" 

Madame  Pecoil  embraced  Louison  with  tear3 
in  her  eyes,  and  hastily  leading  her  son  away, 
she  left  Legendre  petrified  with  astonishment. 

"  What  signifies  this  ?''  said  he,  to  himself. 

"  I  do  not  know,  father,"  replied  Louison,  not 
less  alarmed.  "  While  you  were  conversing  with 
his  mother,  I  informed  Louis  of  what  you  an- 
nounced to  me  this  morning,  and  instead  of  re- 
joicing, he  appeared  sad  and  wept." 

"Do  they  despise  us?"  muttered  Legendre. 
"  They  do  not  know  me !"  Then  he  added  :  "  It 
is  for  your  sake,  my  Louison,  that  I  will  be  pa- 
tient, otherwise,  I  would  request  them  never  to 
come  again." 

It  was  with  such  discourse  that  they  regained 
their  dwelling  at  Charpennes.  They  had  left  it 
in  the  morning  happy  ;  they  re-entered  very  sad- 
ly at  evening.  Louison  was  especially  troubled; 
she  immediately  pleaded  fatigue,and  retired  to  her 
room  to  deplore  the  catastrophe  which  she  fore- 
saw threatened  them.  Affecting  more  stoicism, 
her  father  went  to  bed,  but  he  found  there  neither 
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composure  nor  sleep,  and  his  eyes  had  not  closed 
a  moment  when,  faithfal  to  his  promise,  he  rose 
noiselessly  about  eleven  o'clock  to  go  to  his 
rendezvous. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   DOOE    OF    THE    TREASURE. 

"Wiser  than  their  descendants,  our  ancestors 
carefully  hoarded  that  life  which  we  lavish,  and 
the  tranquil  and  regular  order  of  society  was 
faithfully  reflected  in  their  habits.  "Without  be- 
ing absolutely  constrained  to  do  so,  they  ob- 
served, in  general,  the  ancient  law  of  the  curfew. 
Midnight  sounded,  the  watch  alone  ventured  from 
time  to  time  into  the  silent  and  deserted  streets. 
The  most  profound  quiet  therefore  reigned  in  the 
city,  and  Lyons  was  sleeping  like  a  canon  ot  St. 
John,  at  the  moment  when  Legendre  arrived  at 
the  bridge  of  Bellecour. 

Pecoil  was  already  awaiting  him  there  with  a 
carriage.  Hastening  to  alight,  he  reminded  him 
that  by  virtue  of  their  agreement  he  was  to  allow 
his  eyes  to  be  bandaged,  a  guarantee  exacted  by 
his  avaricious  fears,  and  to  which  Legendre  con- 
sented without  difficulty.  Blinded  by  a  thick 
bandage,  the  locksmith  mounted  to  the  scat  be- 
side the  tax-gatherer,  who  himself  drove,  and 
conducted  him,  by  a  multitude  of  windings,  as 
near  as  he  could  judge,  to  one  of  the  most  retired 
quarters  of  the  city. 

When  the  carriage  stopped  and  Pecoil  de- 
tached his  bandage,  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
rough  field,  half  covered  with  trees  and  brush. 
Clearing  a  passage  through  the  thicket,  the  old 
man  led  him  to  a  sort  of  vault  built  centuries 
before.  He  afterwards  lighted  a  lamp,  succes- 
sively opened  two  oaken  doors  which  closed  the 
entrance  to  a  vast  and  profound  cellar,  and  point- 
ing to  the  iron  door  which  was  lying  before  a 
third  vault  prepared  to  receive  it,  said  : 

"There  are  ropes,  a  screw  and  some  levers ; 
place  your  master-piece  yourself." 

Legendro  set  himself  to  work,  and,  seconded 
by  the  old  man,  still  very  robust  notwithstand- 
ing his  age,  he  raised  this  mass  of  iron  and 
fixed  it  on  its  hinges.  Pecoil  then  wished  to 
close  it  himself,  and  uttered  cries  of  joy  on  see- 
ing with  what  precision  it  fitted  into  the  stone 
frame  hewn  in  advance,  and  what  a  formidable 
barrier  it  presented  to  the  attempts  of  robbers. 

"  There  is  neither  axe  nor  crowbar  strong 
enough  to  shake  it,"  said  ho,  rubbing  his  hands 
joyously  ;  "  the  work  is  finished,  perfect." 

"No,"  replied  Legendre,  in  a  firm  voice,  "my 
work  is  not  perfect ;  I  have  loft  one  defect,  be- 
cause the  man  who  ordered  it  in  your  name  in- 
sisted that  you  would  not  givo  the  price." 

"A  defect !"  stammered  the  miser,  turning 
pale,  "and  what?" 

"  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  it,  since  I  asked, 
to  correct  it,  double  the  price  agreed  upon." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  what  it  is  now  ;  but  money 
is  too  dear  to  throw  it  out  the  window." 

"  So  much  so,"  resumed  Legendre,  "  that 
since  I  have  seen  you,  ray  demands  have  in- 
creased, and  at  present  I  would  not  make  what 
is  wanting  to  this  master-piece  for  less  than  thirty 
thousand  livres." 

"  Because  you  believe  me  to  be  rich,"  growled 
Pecoil,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  Becauso  I  have  recognized  you." 
The  miser  recoiled,  and   looking  fixedly  at 
him,  demanded  the  signification  of  these  words. 
"They  signify  that  your  infamous  thirst  for 
gold  ruined  me,  made  my  wife  die  of  despair, 
and  condemned  me,   though   formerly  wealthy 
and  honored,  to  forced  labor,  to  scorn,  grief  and 
poverty." 

"  Bah  !  bah  !  some  insolvent  debtor  !  I  wash 
my  hands  of  all  that,  and  do  not  know  you." 

"  You  do  not  recognize  me!  I  am  Legendre 
of  St.  Andeol,  whom  your  guards  and  officers 
dragged  to  prison  with  a  chain  about  his  neck, 
while  his  sick  wife  and  child  were  turned  into 
the  street." 

"  It  must  be  that  you  should  have  paid !  Be- 
sides, I  know  nothing  about  it,  and  care  nothing. 
If  I  were  obliged  to  remember  all  the  insolvent 
debtors — " 

"  Pecoil,"  said  the  locksmith,  gravely,  "  your 
hair  is  white,  your  body  is  bent,  and  you  will 
not  live  always.  Instead  of  building  vaults  with 
iron  doors,  to  conceal  the  fruit  of  your  exactions 
and  rapines,  it  would  bo  better,  for  the  repose  of 
your  old  age  and  your  soul's  welfare,  to  redeem 
by  good  deeds  and  repentance  the  crimes  with 
which  you  are  loaded." 

"  They  preach  these  things  in  my  parish 
church  every  Sunday;  but,  if  you  know  Latin, 


I  would  say  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  ne  sutor,  ultra 
crefridam,  let  the  locksmith  meddle  only  with  his 
file!" 

"  Some  misfortune  will  happen  to  yon,  Pecoil ; 
when  all  the  gold  you  have  stolen  shall  be  piled 
up  beneath  their  vaults,  as  each  piece  represents 
some  iniquity,  then  will  rise  from  this  badly  got- 
ten pile  such  a  murmur  of  accusations  and  com- 
plaints, that  an  avenging  God  will  hear  thenu- 
from  his  throne  and  punish  yon." 

"  So  be  it !  The  dawn  is  about  to  appear ;  we 
must  go." 

"  One  last  word,  Pecoil,  or  rather  a  last  coun- 
sel which  I  will  give  you,  in  the  frankness  and 
loyalty  of  my  soul,  although  you  do  not  deserve 
it.  Remember  well  the  danger  of  which  I 
warned  you,  without  knowing  you,  every  time 
you  open  this  door  !" 

"  That  is  my  business ;  and  since  only  cau- 
tion and  prudence  are  necessary,  I  fear  nothing." 

Legendre  did  not  reply  ;  he  allowed  his  eyes 
to  be  again  bandaged,  and  the  miser  re-conducted 
him  to  the  bridge  of  Bellecour,  whence  he  had 
taken  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   JUDGMENT    OF    GOD. 

A  month  had  rolled  away  since  these  events. 
The  peace  and  happiness  which  had  formerly 
rendered  the  future  so  smiling,  had  fled  from  the 
cottage  of  Charpennes.  Louis  had  allowed  two 
Sundays  to  pass  without  appearing  at  the  forest 
of  the  Tete  d'  Or ;  and  the  last  time  he  seemed 
so  absent-minded,  that  the  heart  of  Lonison  over- 
flowed. Seeing  her  sutler  and  pine  away  more 
and  more,  the  good  Legendre  one  day  put  on  bis 
gray  Sunday  coat  and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of 
the  young  man,  in  order  to  have  an  explanation 
with  him,  and  leave  Lyons  if  there  was  no  more 
hope.  As  he  was  crossing  Bellecour,  with  the 
design  of  going  first  to  the  store  of  the  merchant 
where  Louis  was  employed,  he  perceived  u  gponp 
of  persons  talking  and  gesticulating  with  anima- 
tion. He  approached  and  asked  the  subject  of 
their  conversation. 

"  We  were  speaking  on  a  subject  which  ifl 
just  now  the  talk  of  the  whole  city.  One  of  our 
rich  men  disappeared  some  three  weeks  since, 
and  no  one  can  imagine  what  has  become  ol 
him.  A  great  crime  must  sorely  have  been  com- 
mitted, for  his  coffers  were  filled  with  gold,  and 
not  a  sou  has  been  found  in  his  house.  His 
clerk  is  accused,  who  disappeared  at  the  same 
time,  and  whom  it  is  impossible  to  discover." 

"And  what  was  this  rich  man's  name  '."  asked 
Legendre,  with  an  emotion  which  struck  the 
citizen. 

"  He  was  called  Pecoil." 
"  Pecoil!     Ah,  I  predicted  right  t" 
"  What  1     Do  you  know  anything  about  it  1" 
suddenly  said  an  individual  in  a  black  wig,  who 
had  appeared  very  attentive  to  the  conversation. 
"  I  know  but  too  much,  at  least  I  fear  so  ;  but 
had  the  tax  gatherer  any  family  '." 
"Certainly  ;  a  wife  and  child." 
"  Will  you  point  out  his  dwelling,  gentlemen  .'" 
"  Thcro  it  is,"  said  the  man  with  the  black 
wig,  pointing  to  the  house  on  the  mall. 

A  great  movement  took  place  in  the  group, 
which  tumultuously  accompanied  Legendro  to 
the  door.  This  noise  had  given  the  alarm  to  the 
family,  the  door  opened  at  the  first  stroke  of  the 
knocker,  and  Louis,  who  had  himself  descended, 
recoiled  with  surprise  on  seeing  the  locksmith. 
The  latter,  gently  repulsing  the  crowd,  closed 
the  door  and  said  to  the  young  man : 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,  Monsieur  Louis ; 
I  have  something  to  say  to  you,  but  I  must  first 
speak  to  Madame-  Pecoil." 

With  an  emotion  Legendre  could  not  explain, 
the  young  man  led  him  to  his  mother's  room. 
On  seeing  him,  the  good  lady  uttered  an  excla- 
mation and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  Legendre 
looked  at  them  for  a  moment  in  silence,  and  by 
their  embarrassment  divining  all,  said  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice  :  "  Have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  to 
Madame  Pecoil?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,"  replied  she,  rising  and 
coming  to  take  his  hand.  "  We  have  deceived 
}ou,  not  with  evil  intentions,  Gud  koows.  I 
have  lost  my  husband,  and  if  there  could  be  any 
consolation  in  such  a  misfortune,  it  would  be  in 
our  present  poverty,  which  destroys  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  which  in  my  husband's  life- 
time we  should  have  seen  arise  between  our 
children." 

"  This  is  not  the  moment,  madame,  to  dwell 
on  this  subject;  but  permit  me  to  ask  you,  to  re- 
lieve my  heart  and  that  of  my  daughter,  whether 


the  coldness  which  disturbed  us  was  occasioned 
by  your  opulence  ?" 
Both  mother  and  son  assured  him  that  it  was  not. 
"  So,"  continued  Legendre,  "  now  that  you  are 
less  rich,  a  marriage  may  be  profitable?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  mother,  firmly,  "  at  the 
expiration  of  our  mourning." 

"  Is  that  your  will,  Monsieur  Louis  V 
The  young  man  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
with  an  energy  as  eloquent  as  his  mother's  words. 
"  Since  it  is  thus,"  resumed  Legendre,  "  I  will 
put  you  to  the  trial." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  friend  ?" 
"  That  you  have  lost  only  a  husband  whom  I 
trust  God  has  pardoned,  as  I  have." 

Warned  by  the  man  in  the  black  wig,  the  crim- 
inal lieutenant  of  Lyons  meanwhile  arrived.  In 
the  presence  of  Madame  Pecoil  and  her  son,  Le- 
gendre related  to  him  all  the  facts  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Shaking  his  head  when  he  had 
finished,  the  lieutenant  said  : 

"All  that  is  very  good,  but  since  your  eyes 
were  bandaged,  how  can  you  hope  to  find  the 
way?" 

"  I  have  some  idea,"  replied  Legendre,  "  that 
we  shall  succeed  ;  and  if  the  lieutenant  will  ac- 
company me,  I  will  try." 

The  magistrate  consented,  and  transported 
himself,  with  Legendro,  Louis  and  his  archers, 
to  the  bridge  of  Bellecour.  Then,  Legendre 
took,  without  hesitation,  the  Kue  do  l"  Archerche ; 
arrived  at  the  Place  St.  Jean,  he  said  : 

"  Here  I  heard  the  clock  strike  ;  the  sound  es- 
pecially struck  my  right  ear,  therefore  the  street 
which  we  afterwards  took  was  that  of  La  Breche. 
The  carriage  turned  twice  to  the  left  and  to  the 
right ;  but,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  we  went  the 
whole  length  of  the  New  Way.  I  am  sure  of  it 
now,"  resumed  he,  after  having  followed  this  di- 
rection, "  for  I  smell,  as  on  that  day,  the  odors 
of  the  cattle-market.  -Now  the  difficulty  is  here. 
Pecoil  made  a  host  of  dttours  to  confuse  my 
memory,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  ho  returned  to 
the  square  and  ended  by  turning  to  the  right  " 

Directing  their  steps  as  suggested,  they  reached 
the  ancient  Roman  theatre.  Legendre  exam- 
ined one  by  one  the  bushes  by  the  road-side  and 
retraced  his  steps,  lie  renewed  his  explorations 
several  times,  always  taking  the  cattle-market  for 
the  point  of  departure,  and  following  the  streets 
terminating  on  fin  ramparts.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  raising  his  head,  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy.  The  green  foliage  nf  an  elder-bush  pro- 
jected from  a  tuft  of  parasite  plants. 

"  I  felt  the  blossoms  of  this  tree,"  said  he, 
confidently;  "  we  ure  on  the  track." 

Traces  of  wheels'  carefully  effaced  soon  ap- 
peared, and  led  to  a  thicket  of  thorns  and  brush. 
LrOgendre  walked  first,  the  lieutenant  second, 
then  came  Louis  and  the  archers.  They  glided 
through  the  bushes  to  the  last  vault.  The  two 
oaken  doors  were  open,  but  that  of  iron,  fright- 
ful with  its  massive  blackness  and  its  immobil- 
ity, stopped  so  hermetically  the  entrance  to  the 
vault,  that  the  disappointed  magistrataexclaimed 
that  they  had  made  a.  useless  journey.  Le- 
gendre touched  the  secret  mechanism  ;  it  opened 
wide  and  presented  a  frightful  spectacle. 

Upon  heaps  of  gold  scattered  about  und  bear- 
ing traces  of  blood,  two  corpses  lay  putrifying 
side  by  side.  By  his  claret  coat  and  bald  fore- 
head they  recognized  the  tax-gaihercr ;  the 
hunchback  Jacuuin,  his  clerk,  could  be  distin- 
guished from  his  master  still  by  the  deformity. 
The  lieutenant  interrogated  Legendre,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  door  once  closed  could  not 
be  opened  from  within.  Accustomed  to  econo- 
mize in  everything,  Pecoil  had  refused  the  price 
demanded  by  the  artist  to  complete  his-  mechan- 
ism, and  perished  the  victim  of  his  incurable  av- 
arico.  Later  investigations  enabled  them  to  form 
plausible  conjectures  on  the  catastrophe  which 
terminated  his  life.  It  was  known  that  for  some 
time  he  transported  by  night  into  this  vault, 
built  on  some  wild  land  which  belonged  to  him, 
the  gold  which  his  coffers  contained.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  hunchback  followed  him  in  one 
of  these  journeys,  and  that,  with  the  intention  of 
robbing  or  perhaps  assassinating  him,  he  closed 
this  iron  door,  which  was  to  re-open  only  for 
their  corpses. 

This  terrible  event,  in  which  Lyons  did  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  judgment  of  God,  extin- 
guished the  forge  of  Charpennes  and  dried  up 
the  tears  of  Louisou  ;  for  tho  son,  very  different 
from  the  father,  loved  happiness  better  than  gold, 
and  faithfully  kept  his  word.  They  left  the  city 
to  live  in  more  free  and  fortunate  regions,  and 
had  but  one  daughter,  who  espoused  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  a  general  of  the  ancient  court. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROBBER'S  REPENTANCE. 

AN  INCIDENT  OP  "WESTERN  LIFE. 

BY   JAMES    FRASKLIN    FITT3. 

Foe  the  third  time  Sarah  Herbert  had  soothed 
her  infant  to  sleep,  and  laying  him  softly  in  his 
cradle,  she  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
anxiously  out.  The  western  sky  was  still  red 
with  the  reflection  of  the  sun,  which  was  just 
past  its  setting ;  bnt  night  was  coming  rapidly 
on,and  already  the  whippoorwills  had  commenced 
their  melancholy  cries  from  the  forest.  Very 
little  of  the  road  was  visible  from  the  window 
where  the  lonely  watcher  stood ;  but  up  to  the 
point  where  it  was  lost  to  sight  in  the  woods, 
nothing  could  be  seen  upon  it. 

The  spot  where  Charles  Herbert  had  built  his 
house  was  a  peculiarly  lonely  one.  The  gloomy 
forest  frowned  around,  and  close  upon  it,  in  an 
almost  unbroken  barrier;  and  through  this  you 
might  travel  for  ten  miles,  in  any  direction,  and 
discover  few,  very  few,  habitations.  The  place 
was  far  too  lonely  to  be  the  home  of  the  young, 
girlish  wife  and  mother;  but  the  deep,  earnest 
affection  for  her  husband  had  led  her  to  prefer 
this  rude  home  in  the  wilderness  to  that  of  her 
parents,  in  a  far-off  eastern  State,  surrounded  by 
every  appliance  of  wealth  and  comfort  as  it  was, 
and  to  bravely  encounter  all  the  dangers  and 
hardships  connected  with  a  life  in  the  western 
wilds. 

For  almost  a  year  previous  to  the  time  when 
we  introduce  them  to  the  reader,  Charles  Herbert 
and  his  wife  had  dwelt  in  their  new  location,  and 
during  this  year  their  first  child  had  been  born. 
Notwithstanding  the  isolated  position  of  the 
house,  there  were  many  things  in  the  surround- 
ings which  were  calculated  to  make  tho  spot  a 
pleasant  one;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  fre- 
quent nnd  continued  absences  ot  her  husband — ■ 
always  necessary,  but  none  the  less  hard  to  en- 
dure on  that  account — had  it  not  been,  wo  say, 
that  Charles  Herbort  was  compelled  by  the  nature 
of  his  employment  to  be  absent  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  timo  from  his  wife  and  child,  the 
former  would  have  felt  quite  happy  aud  con- 
tented in  her  new  home.  As  it  was,  the  hours  of 
his  absence  hung  heavily  upon  her  bunds  ;  nor 
could  she  hasten  them  by  singing  to  her  babe, 
nor  in  pondering  fearfully  upon  her  perilous 
situation. 

Sarah  Herbert  was  by  no  means  naturally 
timid  or  fearful,  although  young  in  years  and 
delicate  in  form  ;  but  the  perils  to  which  we  have 
referred  were  greater  than  those  which  foil  ordi- 
narily to  the  lot  of  western  settlers  at  that  early 
day.  For  several  months  the  surrounding  coun- 
try had  been  mado  the  theatre  of  the  depreda- 
tions of  an  organized  band  of  laud  pirates,  tinder 
the  leadership  of  Bichard  Fcarne,  whose  name 
was  connected  with  an  hundred  deeds  of  villany, 
violence  and  bloodshed.  Within  the  last  month 
more  than  one  body  bad  been  found  in  the  forest 
bearing  tho  unmistakable  marks  of  Fearne  and 
his  outlaws,  murder  and  robbery ;  while  the 
houses  of  settlers  had  frequently  been  plundered 
of  everything  valuable  in  the  broad  daylight,  and 
with  the  utmost  recklessness. 

Various  means  had  been  devised  to  bring 
these  miscreants  to  summary  punishment — for  a 
court  of  justice  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  journey 
of  an  hundred  miles — but  nothing  had  yet  been 
accomplished,  and  Fearne  and  his  associates  still 
murdered  and  robbed,  spreading  new  terror  by 
their  deeds  with  every  successive  day. 

Upon  the  evening  in  question,  Sarah  Herbert 
was  alone  with  her  child,  as  we  have  seen  her, 
her  husband  having  been  absent  in  the  nearest 
town,  which  lay  some  fifteen  miles  to  the  south- 
ward, since  early  morning.  Again  and  again 
she  looked  from  the  window,  hoping  each  time 
to  hear  the  noise  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  or  to  see 
him  emerging  from  the  forest ;  but  the  twilight 
faded  rapidly  from  the  sky,  and  darkness  slowly 
covered  the  scene,  and  still  her  husband  did  not 
return.  He  had  assured  her  upon  his  departure 
that  he  should  certainly  return  an  hour  before 
sunset;  and  his  strange  absence,  coupled  with  a 
keen  sense  of  her  lonely  and  defenceless  condi- 
tion, caused  her  heart  to  be  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings. 

"He  may  have  been  detained,"  she  reflected, 
as  she  turned  again  in  disappointment  from  the 
window.  "  Some  unexpected  business  has  de- 
tained him  ;  another  half  hour  will  surely  bring 
him  home." 
But  it  did  not.    More  than  twice  that  time 
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passed,  ami  still  no  sign  of  tlio  absent  husband. 
Moro  seriously  alarmed  than  she  was  willing  to 
admit,  Sarah  Herbert  sat  horsolf  down  by  the 
Cradle  and  rocked  it  to  and  fro.  An  her  eyes 
rested  upon  the  faco  of  her  child,  the  quick 
thought  that  it  might  oven  now  be  uu  orphan, 
caused  instant  tears  of  distress  to  spring  to  her 
eyes. 

"  May  the  merciful  God  grant  that  no  evil 
thing  has  befallen  him  I"  sho  murmurod,  and  at 
that  instant  there  was  a  knock  upon  the  door. 
She  startod  up  quickly  with  the  thought  that  her 
husband  had  arrived  ;  but  before  she  had  reached 
tho  door,  a  sudden  reflection  caused  her  to  pause 
and  hesitate.  It  was  her  husband's  cuslom,  she 
romemhored,  to  enter  the  house  at  once,  without 
knocking,  or  at  least  to  attempt  to  on  tor;  as  her 
fears  often  led  her  to  keep  tho  door  bolted,  as 
was  tho  case  upon  this  evening.  It  was  cvidont, 
thoreforo,  that  a  stranger  was  outside. 

"  Who  was  this  night  visitor  V  was  tlio  anx- 
ious question  which  instantly  recurred  to  her. 
Would  it  be  safe  to  unbar  tho  door  to  him? 
While  slio  still  hesitated,  she  hoard  another  and 
a  louder  knock. 

"Who  is  there?  and  what  do  you  wish?" 
Mrs.  Herbert  found  voice  to  ask. 

A  reply  was  instantly  returned,  evidently  in  a 
masculine  voice. 

"  Mr.  Herbert  has  sent  me  here  with  a  mes- 
sage for  his  wife.  Let  mo  in  and  I  will  deliver  it." 

"  Where,  is  my  husband  ?  Is  ho  safe  V  tho 
wife  eagerly  exclaimed. 

"Safe?  certainly  I  Nothing  has  happened  to 
him,  unless  since  I  left  him." 

"  But  who  are  you  1  and  what  has  prevented 
my  husband  from  returning  ?" 

"As  for  your  first  question,  I  am  a  man  whom 
your  husband  has  sometimes  employed  to  carry 
messages  for  him.  I  think  you  must  have  heard 
him  speak  of  me." 

Mrs.  Herbert  remembered  that  she  had  heard 
her  husband  mention  such  a  person. 

"  I  will  answer  the  other  question  by  saying 
that  Mr.  Herbert  has  been  unexpectedly  detained 
in  the  village,  and  will  not  be  home  until  morn- 
ing. His  business  is  so  urgent  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  send  me  for  something  which  he 
forgot  this  morning." 

These  replies  were  given  so  unhesitatingly, 
and  each  successive  one  so  strongly  corroborated 
the  previous  ones,  that  Mrs.  Herbert  became 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  stranger's  words. 
There  was,  notwithstanding  this,  a  quicker  pul- 
sation at  her  heart  as  she  drew  back  the  bolt  and 
opened  the  door;  but  the  stranger  entered  so 
quietly,  and  seemed  at  the  same  time  so  careful 
of  doing  anything  which  might  alarm  her,  that 
she  gained  some  degree  of  confidence  and 
assurance. 

He  was  a  tall,  powerfully  built  man,  and  was 
clothed  in  a  hunter's  costume.  His  hair  and 
beard  were  both  thick  and  matted,  and  intensely 
black.  His  face  Mrs.  Herbert  could  not  see,  as 
she  had  left  the  candle  upon  the  table,  and  the 
man  wore  upon  his  head  a  wide  beaver,  which 
effectually  concealed  his  features. 

"  My  errand,"  he  said,  "  is  to  be  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Herbert." 

"I  am  she,"  the  latter  replied. 

"  I  bid  you  good  evening,  madam  !"  And  the 
speaker  respectfully  doffed  his  hat. 

The  face  thus  revealed  was  a  bold,  handsome 
one,  bronzed  by  the  sun,  and  strikingly  marked 
in  every  feature. 

"I  can  deliver  my  message,"  he  continued, 
"  in  a  very  few  words.  In  his  haste  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Herbert  forgot  to  take  with  him  a  bag, 
a  small  canvass  one,  he  said,  which  he  now 
wishes  me  to  bring  to  him  with  all  haste.  Here 
is  a  note  from  him." 

The  man  produced  a  soiled,  crumpled  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  handed  to  Mrs.  Herbert,  who 
carefully  examined  it.  It  was  simply  a  request, 
directed  to  her,  and  signed  with  her  husband's 
name,  to  deliver  to  the  bearer  "  the  brown  can- 
vass bag."  Although  the  writing  bore  the  marks 
of  extreme  haste,  if  not  excitement  or  agitation, 
Mrs.  Herbert  at  once  recognized  it  as  that  of  her 
husband.  Still  she  was  not  satisfied.  The  idea 
constantly  occurred  to  her  that  she  ought  not  to 
deliver  her  husband's  property  to  a  person  who 
was  in  every  respect  a  stranger  to  her,  and  whose 
representations  might  or  might  not  be  true. 

"Did  my  husband,"  she  said,  after  a  mo- 
ments' hesitation,  "  inform  you  of  the  contents 
of  this  bag?" 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  was  the  unhesitating 
reply.  "  He  told  me  that  it  contained  money, 
both  gold  and  silver.     It  is  tied,  if  I  remember 


his  words,  with  a  small  cord,  and  his  initial*, 
'  C.  H.',  are  marked  upon  tho  sido." 

"  Did  ho  tell  you  where  it  could  bo  found  ?" 

"  lie  did,  most  assuredly.  It  is  in  tho  room 
in  tho  upper  story  ol  tho  house,  at  tho  right  hand 
of  tho  stairs  going  up,  in  tho  third  drawer  of  the 
bureau  which  stands  near  tho  cast  window,  ('limit- 
ing from  the  hottom." 

Such  minuteness  of  description  at  once  dissi- 
pated every  douht  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Btran- 
gor,  and  bidding  him  hu  seated,  Mrs.  Herbert 
lighted  another  candle  and  left  the  room.  Ordi- 
narily, it  would  have  required  not  more  than  a 
minute's  absence  to  accomplish  her  errand,  but 
as  she  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  a  draft  of 
air  from  an  open  window  extinguished  her  light. 
To  close  tho  window,  feci  her  way  into  the  next 
room  and  re  light  tho  candle,  occupied  another 
minute;  and  then  lilting  the  heavy  bag  from  tho 
place  of  its  deposit,  she  prepared  to  return  to  the 
sitting-room. 

At  this  moment,  however,  her  ear  caught  the 
sound  of  the  closing  of  a  distant  door,  apparent- 
ly the  one  by  which  she  had  admitted  her  hus- 
band's messenger.  The  occurrence,  simple  as  it 
was,  was  sufficient  to  re-excite  her  fears,  and  she 
listoned  in  torturing  suspense  for  some  further 
ovidenco  of  what  might  be  transpiring  below. 
But  she  heard  nothing  more,  and  with  a  strange 
burden  of  fear  upon  her  mind,  she  descended 
the  stairs,  bearing  with  her  the  bag,  and  entered 
the  lower  room. 

The  utter  amazement  of  Sarah  Herbert  at  the 
discovery  which  she  now  made,  was  an  emotion 
which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  portray.  The 
chair  which  the  stranger  had  occupied  was  va- 
cant, nor  was  he  in  any  part  of  the  room  !  He 
had  gone  ;  but  whither  ?  and  what  had  been  his 
object  in  coming  and  going  in  this  inexplicable 
manner  ? 

The  sudden  thought  of  her  child  aroused  Mrs. 
Herbert  from  her  state  of  bewilderment,  and 
brought  her  quickly  to  the  side  of  the  cradle. 
But  her  child  was  still  there,  perfectly  safe,  and 
sleeping  quietly  and  peacefully. 

That  the  mysterious  visitor  had  come  and 
gone  in  this  manner  without  any  object  whatever, 
was  more  than  she  could  believe,  and  she  ear- 
nestly commenced  seeking  about  the  room  for 
some  clue  which  might  explain  the  object  of  his 
coming.  Her  Bible  lay  upon  the  table ;  it  was 
open  now,  and  she  had  a  distinct  recollection  of 
leaving  it  closed.  She  examined  it,  and  a 
strange  discovery  was  the  immediate  consequence. 
The  book  was  open  at  the  blank  leaf,  and  upon 
this  was  written  her  maiden  name — Sarah  Mar- 
shall. Under  this,  the  following  lines  had  been 
scratched  in  pencil : 

"I  pray  to  God,  to  whom  I  have  not  prayed 
in  years,  to  forgive  me  for  the  great  deception 
which  I  have  thought  to  inflict  upon  her  who 
bears,  or  once  bore,  that  name  !  Lady,  forgive 
me  ;  I  shudder  to  think  that  both  yourself  and 
your  babe  might  have  fallen  victims  to  my  anger 
had  you  opposed  me.  I  am  Richard  Fearne, 
and  I  came  hitherto  rob  you!  But  the  discovery 
which  I  have  made  by  means  of  this  book  chills 
my  very  soul  with  horror ;  for  years  my  eyes 
have  never  rested  on  the  pages  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, and  merely  the  opening  of  it  has  given  me 
a  revelation  which  fills  my  breast  with  sorrow.  I 
shudder  as  I  think  what  might  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  my  coming  here  to-night !  But  do  not 
fear;  you  are  past  all  harm  from  me.  Your  hus- 
band will  explain  all  upon  his  return.  Farewell 
— and  pray  for  me  1" 

The  general  sentiment  of  this  communication 
(as  mysterious  as  its  author),  that  she  had  been 
in  some  manner  greatly  endangefed  by  the  visit 
of  Fearne,  instantly  impressed  itself  upon  Mrs. 
Herbert's  mind,  but  beyond  this  she  could  deter- 
mine nothing.  She  had  heard  of  the  terrible 
deeds  of  Fearne  and  his  outlaws,  and  she  shud- 
dered painfully  at  the  thought  that  she  had  been, 
unknowingly,  in  the  power  of  their  dreaded  chief. 
It  was  apparent  from  the  circumstance,  as  well 
as  from  the  tenor  of  the  note,  that  his  chief  ob- 
ject in  coming  thither  had  been  the  acquisition  of 
money ;  but  what  discovery  could  he  have  made 
from  the  book  which  was  sufficient  to  work  such 
a  marvellous  change  in  his  intentions  ?  The 
whole  affair  was  utterly  incomprehensible ;  and 
though  assured  that  no  further  danger  menaced 
herself  or  her  husband,  Mrs.  Herbert  waited 
anxiously  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  for 
his  return. 

It  was  half  an  hour  after  midnight  when  she 
heard  the  noise  of  his  arrival.  He  appeared,  upon 
his  entrance,  thoughtful  and  somewhat  agitated  ; 
and  almost  before  his  wife  could  give  him  her 
eager  welcome,  he  requested  her  to  tell  him 
everything  connected  with  the  robber's  visit. 
This  she  did;  detailing  every  circumstance ;  and 


after  carefully  examining  the  lines  written  in  the 

Bible,  the  liiiJmnd  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of 

his  connection  with  the  romarkablo  events  of  the 

night.  In  giving  it,  we  must  continue  the  nar- 
rative in  tho  third  person. 

OharluH  Herbert  had  finished  the  particular 
business  which  hud  called  him  to  the  vilhige, 
near  the  close  of  the  day,  and  mounting  bis 
horse,  ho  not  out  upon  his  return  homeward. 
Ilis  path  for  moro  than  two  thirds  of  the  way 
lay  through  tho  forest,  but  suspecting  no  danger, 
he  rode  on  carelessly  until  ho  hud  accomplished 
half  the  distance  to  his  house. 

Suddenly — so  middcnly  that  ho  was  given  no 
time  to  make  a  single  movement  in  his  defence 
— he  was  jerked  from  his  saddle  by  a  strong 
hand  and  hurled  violently  to  the  ground. 
Stunned  and  helpless,  he  lay  for  some  moments 
entirely  senseless  ;  and  when  his  reason  returned 
ho  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  numher  of 
powerful  and  athletic;  men,  foremost  among 
whom  was  one  whom  ho  instinctively  recognized 
as  Richard  Fearne,  the  notorious  desperado  1 

No  time,  however,  was  given  him  for  reflec- 
tion. A  pistol  was  presented  at  his  head,  and 
he  was  peremptorily  commanded,  upon  pain  of 
instant  death  upon  refusal,  to  inform  his  cap- 
tors concerning  a  sura  of  money  which  he  had 
lately  received.  In  this  extremity,  to  preserve 
his  life,  he  was  compelled  to  comply,  and  the 
stern  questions  and  renewed  threats  of  tho  rob- 
bers soon  elicited  from  him  everything  concern- 
ing the  money. 

But  not  content  with  this,  he  was  forced  to 
produce  writing  materials  and  pen  an  order  to  his 
wife  for  the  delivery  of  the  bag  and  its  contents. 
The  thought  of  the  terrible  danger  to  which  his 
wife  and  child  were  about  to  be  exposed,  caused 
his  hand  to  tremble,  and  the  paper  to  become 
soiled  and  blotted  beneath  it,  and  when  he  had 
finished  and  delivered  it,  he  earnestly  besought 
tho  leader  of  the  robbers  to  promise  him  that  no 
violence  or  indignity  should  be  offered  to  Mrs. 
Herbert  or  his  babe. 

"  I  make  no  terms,"  was  the  stern  reply ;  "  es- 
pecially, since  it  is  in  my  power  to  dictate.  You 
may  have  deceived  me,  and  woe  to  you  and 
yours  if  you  have  done  so !  I  shall  leave 
you  here  as  a  pledge  for  your  truth,  while  I  am 
gone  ;  and,  more  than  this,  should  I  discover 
that  you  have  used  the  slightest  deception  in 
what  you  have  told  me,  I  promise  you  I  will  burn 
your  house  over  tho  heads  of  those  for  whose 
safety  you,  are  so  solicitous  !  You  will  then  un- 
derstand that  the  gallows  has  no  terrors  for  me, 
since  I  have  incurred  it  so  often  !" 

With  these  significant  words,  the  outlaw  de- 
parted, taking  with  him  a  number  of  his  follow- 
ers. These,  we  may  remark,  were  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Herbert's  house,  and  within  easy 
call,  while  Fearne  was  within  it,  as  has  been 
described.  And  when  the  latter  emerged  from 
it,  without  the  booty  which  they  had  expected, 
and  commanded  them  to  follow  him  back  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  left  their  prisoner,  they  were 
compelled,  in  spite  of  their  rage  and  disappoint- 
ment, to  obey. 

Charles  Herbert,  during  their  absence,  passed 
nearly  two  hours  of  the  most  racking  suspense 
and  anxiety,  and  it  was  only  upon  the  return 
and  strange  disclosure  of  the  outlaw,  that  his 
mind  was  restored  to  quiet.  And  now  let  us  ex- 
plain the  reason  of  the  mysterious  conduct  of 
Richard  Fearne. 

Upon  his  return,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  some 
powerful  emotion  was  influencing  him.  His 
bronzed  face  was  almost  bloodless,  and  the  strong 
man  shook  and  trembled  in  every  limb.  Taking 
his  prisoner  a  little  distance  from  the  men,  and 
without  prefacing  his  words  in  any  manner,  he 
gave  a  hasty  account  of  the  success  of  his  strat- 
agem, up  to  the  point  where  Mrs.  Herbert  left 
the  room  to  obtain  the  bag  of  money. 

"I  had  a  faint,  indistinct  remembrance,"  he 
continued,  speaking  in  a  hurried  tone,  "when  I 
first  saw  your  wife,  that  I  had  seen  her  face  be- 
fore. This  remembrance,  faint  as  it  was,  was 
such  as  to  make  my  demeanor  towards  her  as 
gentle  as  possible ;  and  while  I  had  a  dozen  men 
outside  to  enforce  my  demands  should  she  prove 
refractory,  my  conduct  was  as  respectful  as 
though  I  had  been,  craving  shelter  for  the  night. 
"When  she  had  left  the  room,  I  sat  for  a  moment 
in  perfect  silence.  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  I 
was  about  to  obtain  the  money  without  force,  al- 
though had  force  become  necessary,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  employ  any  amount  of  it ;  nor  should  I 
have  hesitated  at  the  shedding  of  blood.  Merci- 
ful God — that  I  should  ever  have  imagined  this 
against  her  I 


"  A  book  chanced  to  be  lying  on  tho  table,  and 
taking  it  up,  I  discovered  it  to  ho  a  Bible.  I  win 
ilIioul  throwing  it  from  me  with  an  oath,  when 
some  writing  in  the  fore  part  attracted  my  atten- 
tion. The  name  of  Sn,,ih  Marsh  >//  was  inscribed 
there,  and  OS  I  road  it,  1  felt  as  if  a  bolt  from 
heaven  had  cloven  my  very  heart!  Tell  me — 
whose  name  w,is   that  '" 

"  My  wife's,  before  her  marriage,"  Herbert  re- 
plied, in  deep  astonishment. 

"  I  knew  it ;  and  that,  too,  was  the  name  of 
my  tirinsislir  I  You  aro  astonished,  hut  I  tell 
you  the  truth ;  Sarah  Herbert,  the  gentle  woman 
whose  innocent  blood  I  should  not  have  scrupled 
to  Bhed  two  hours  ago,  is  the  sister  of  Richard 
Fearne,  the  most  guilty,  and  now,  tho  most  re- 
pentant being  on  God's  footstool ! 

"She  will  remember  the  happy  hours  of  our 
early  childhood  in  our  happy  eastern  home;  had 
I  been  blessed  a  little  longer  with  her  society,  my 
life  might  have  been  a  different  one.  But  my 
wayward,  restless  spirit  led  mc  from  home  in  my 
boyhood,  and  to  that  home  I  never  returned.  I 
need  not  tall  you  how  it  was  that  I  became  tho 
evil,  depraved  hcing  that  I  am.  The  lawless- 
ness of  a  sailor's  life,  the  temptations  of  a  great 
city,  wicked  companions,  and  constant  familiar- 
ity with  vice  in  all  its  darkest  shapes  and  forms, 
have  all  conjoined  to  mould  and  make  mc  what 
I  am. 

"  But  I  must  speak  briefly,  for  I  must  go  ;  this 
neighborhood  can  know  me  no  more  !  Until  to- 
night, I  have  not  seen  my  sister  for  fifteen  years, 
and  the  shock  of  this  terrible  discovery  has  well 
nigh  killed  me.  Soon  after  leaving  home,  I 
changed  my  name,  assuming  that  of  Richard 
Fearne,  which  I  have  borne  ever  since.  During 
my  absence,  I  have  never  heard  from  my  home 
or  friends,  and  I  knew  not  whether  any  of  my 
relatives  were  yet  living. 

"  This  is  all ;  but  a  word  more  before  I  go,  for 
when  I  am  gone,  you  will  have  seen  me  for  the 
last  time.  Upon  my  hurried  flight  from  your 
house  to-night,  I  saw  your  child  sleeping  in 
his  cradle,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse 
which  led  me  to  press  my  lips  to  his  brow.  May 
the  kiss  not  fall  as  a  curse  upon  him.  Do  not, 
if  you  can  help  it,  teach  him  to  hate  his  uncle, 
but  when  he  shall  have  grown  older,  tell  him  my 
story,  and  learn  him  to  pity  Richard  Marshall, 
and  be  warned  by  his  example.  Farewell — God 
bless  you,  and  your  wife  and  child !" 

He  seized  Herbert's  hand,  wrung  it  heartily, 
and  before  Herbert  could  detain  him  for  a  single 
instant,  he  had  disappeared.  Bewildered  by  the 
astonishing  revelation  he  had  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  outlaw,  Charles  Herbert  groped  his  way 
to  the  road,  where  he  found  two  of  the  robbers 
in  charge  of  his  horse.  As  he  mounted  and 
rode  slowly  homeward,  they  followed  behind,  at 
a  little  distance,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  imagined, 
of  protecting  him  from  any  further  danger. 
Upon  his  arrival  at  his  house,  they  also  disap- 
peared, having  acted  by  the  order  of  Richard 
Marshall. 

Neither  Mrs.  Herbert  nor  her  husband  ever 
received  any  further  intelligence  from  her  erring 
brother,  although  the  sister  hoped  and  prayed 
that  his  repentance  might  be  enduring,  and  his 
after  years  free  from  all  blemishes  and  deformi- 
ties of  evil.  And  it  is  more  than  possible  that 
her  p'rayers.  were_answered. 


INFLUENCE  OF  SORROW. 

For  Adam  had  not  outlived  his  sorrow,  had 
not  felt  it  slip  from  him  as  a  temporary  burden, 
and  leave  him  the  same  man  again.  Do  any  of 
us?  God  forbid.  It  would  be  a  poor  result  of 
all  our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we  were 
nothing  but  our  old  selves  at  the  end  of  it — if  we 
could  return  to  the  same  blind  loves,  the  same 
light  thoughts  of  human  suffering,  the  same  friv- 
olous gossip  over  blighted  human  lives,  the  same 
feeble  sense  of  that  unknown,  towards  which  we 
have  sent  forth  irrepressible  cries  in  our  loneli- 
ness. Let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  our  sorrow 
lives  in  us  as  an  indestructible  force,  only  chang- 
ing its  form,  as  forces  do,  and  passing  from  pain 
into  sympathy — the  one  poor  word  which  in- 
cludes all  our  best  insight,  and  our  best  love. 
— Adam  Bede. 

—  ■  *  — »■.  » 

A  BOW  AT  A  VENTURE. 

The  following  shot  was  fired  from  "  Plymouth 
Pulpit,"  a  few  days  since,  by  Henry  Ward 
Beecber,  right  into  the  heart  of  his  astonished 
flock  :  "  There  are  sitting  before  me  in  this  con- 
gregation now,  two  hundred  men  who  stuff  their 
Sundays  full  of  what  they  call  religion,  and  then 
go  out  on  Mondays  to  catch  their  neighbor  by 
the  throat,  saying,  '  Pay  me  that  thou  owest ;  it's 
Monday  now,  and  you  needn't  think  that  because 
we  sat  crying  together,  yesterday,  over  our 
Saviour's  sufferings  and  love,  that  I  am  going  to 
let  you  off  from  that  debt,  if  it  does  ruin  you  to 
pay  it  now.* " 
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[Written  for  Ballot's  Pictorial.] 
THE  MAGDALEN. 

ET   JOHN   W.   DAT. 

The  moon  sits  calmly  on  the  day-god's  throne, 

Earth  meekly  bends  beneath  her  magic  sway, 
"While  myriad  lamps,  through  the  proud  city  strown, 

Rival  the  star-worlds  with  their  glittering  ray. 
Teg;  upward  glare  they  through  the  harrying  thrODg, 

But  fiercer  glows  the  dark,  despairing  eye 
That  shows  a  trembling  spirit,  steeped  in  wrong, 

Longing  from  life's  Aceldama  to  fly, 

To  pas?  the  shadowy  veil,  and  solve  time's  mystery. 

Siberian  snows  may  hem  the  traveller  round, 

Yet  shall  bis  soul,  at  recollection  s  call, 
Speed  like  Mazeppa,  on  the  thought-steed  bound, 

Till  bright  before  him  gleams  the  homestead  wall. 
But  0!  how  sad  is  woman's  exile  lot. 

Forced  from  her  Eden  home,  a  pilgrim  lone 
To  wander,  where,  all  things  but  self  forgot, 
*    Life's  billows  dash  o'er  many  a  b*rk  o'erthrowu — 

Sin's  curdling  horror  whelms  the  spirit's  gurgling  groan. 

Sweet  faith  of  Nazareth's  immortal  shrine, 
Hymned  by  the  rippling  waves  of  Galilee, 

Thy  followers,  through  time"?  early  morning  rime 
Pealed  forth  the  chorus  of  thy  minstrelsy; 

Fearless  they  tanght  the  good  that  never  dies — 
Firm  trod  the  path  Immanuel  walked  before; 

TJn  trembling,  as  they  viewed  the  nearing  skies 
They  heard  the  crowd  its  bigot  thunder  pour— 
The  Parthian  tiger's  bowl — the  Nemean  lion's  roar 

Now.  like  a  sea-sbell  on  the  ocean  strand, 

'Reft  of  its  tenant,  lies  thy  creed  of  old. 
Its  soul  is  fled!     Where  is  the  high  command 

The  Saviour  uttered  to  the  rulers  cold 
Who  girt  the  erring  one? — ''  Let  him  first  strike 

Whose  breast  is  free  from  guilt!''     !Tis  past,  lb  past! 
The  stern-browed  zealot  smites  all  sins  alike. 

Yet,  lost  one,  time's  wild  night  Is  hurrjlng  fast — 

Heaven's  golden  dawn  shall  gild  thy  darkened  path  at 
last. 

There  sbalt  thou  learn  what  earth  hath  never  taught— 

That  holiest  joy— the  pure,  aspiring  soul, 
The  truths  thy  storm-tossed  ppirit  heeded  not, 

While  passion  bade  her  life-long  billows  roll. 
Years  may  pass  by— long  ages  ebb  and  flow 

Around  the  confines  of  the  heavenly  plain, 
Yet  shalt  thou  read,  where  fadeless  splendors  glow — 

Qod  stands  a  Pharos  o'er  the  eternal  main  ; 

Each  weather-rifted  sail  shall  make  the  port  again. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  ANTIQUARY. 

BY   MARION    C.    FORCE. 

Mr.  Egyptus  Mummian  sat  in  his  study, 
pondering  a  knotty  question  in  numismatics 
which  had  bound  him  to  his  chair  for  seven  suc- 
cessive hours.  The  dinner  bell,  and  sundry  an- 
nouncements of  visitors,  had  failed  to  arouse 
him  from  his  profound  revery.  Let  us  take  a 
glance  at  him,  as  he  sits  in  his  easy  chair,  for  ho 
is  an  admirable  specimen  of  an  antiquary,  and  is 
president  of  an  antiquarian  society. 

Mr.  Mummian's  appearance  is  not  particular- 
ly prepossessing,  but  far  from  repulsive.  He 
has  passed  the  strong  period  of  life,  us  his  white- 
ning hair  betokens,  and  is  daily  approaching  his 
sarroundings  in  a  quality  which  is  the  greatest 
recommendation  to  a  man  of  his  profession.  He 
is  growing  old,  and  therefore  more  fond  of  him- 
self. His  dark,  flashing  eyes  seem  like  tiros  set 
in  caverns,  as  they  gleam  from  their  deep-set 
sockets ;  and  the  furrows  of  his  faeo_ar_e  now 
unusually  dee^^Tum^Hie^eontinued  mental  labor 
ofth^H&ay.  if  he  should  rise  from  his  chair,  it 
would  almost  appear  as  if  a  clothed  skeleton  had 
assumed  life  and  motion,  so  tall  and  spare  is  the 
antiquary.  We  see  no  comeliness  of  form,  but 
feel  an  involuntary  awe  and  respect  thrill  us,  as 
we  look  upon  the  stern  student  of  antiquities. 
He  loves  age  ;  and  it  has  been  said  ho  loves  his 
acquaintances  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  years,  or  the  respect  they  bear  for  old  things. 
Glance  at  his  apartment,  hung  around  with  curi- 
ous relics,  and  you  will  discover  his  taste.  Here 
is  a  pile  of  huge  folios,  there  a  row  of  quartos 
with  heavy  clasps  of  brass,  and  shelves  filled 
with  octavos  and  duodecimos ;  but  not  one  of 
them  all  bears  a  date  beginning  with  an  18.  Ho 
scorns  a  volume  written  later  than  the  last  centu- 
ry. "  It  would  be  like  drinking  wine  fresh  from 
the  press,  to  study  a  work  less  than  fifty  years 
old,"  he  was  accustomed  to  say.  In  addition  to 
his  quaint  collection  of  books,  are  rusty  cups  and 
old-fashioned  spurs,  broken  swords  and  cracked 
earthen-ware,  and  countless  coins,  With  this 
heterogeneous  mass  of  mementoes,  none  of  whom 
could  complain  of  neglect  in  their  declining 
years,  Mr.  Mummian  lived  as  quiet  and  peaceful 
a  life  as  the  most  reclusive  hermit.  His  study 
was  his  sanctinn  sanctorum,  where  it  was  a  mark 
of  decided  favor  to  be  admitted. 


He  sat,  as  we  have  said,  in  his  easy  chair, 
studying  an  ancient  coin.  His  favorite  servant, 
a  man  of  some  seventy  years,  knocks  at  the 
door  several  times,  and  receiving  no  answer  from 
within,  tells  the  man  who  desires  to  see  the  anti- 
quary that  he  was  not  to  be  interrapted. 

"  Not  to  be  interrupted  ?"  said  the  visitor,  who 
was  a  man  of  shrewd,  cunning,  though  comely 
appearance.     "Why  not"?" 

"  He  is  engaged,  sir,  in  some  study  which  he 
will  not  give  up  even  for  food  and  drink." 

"  But  I  have  something  more  important  to  Mr. 
Mummian  than  bread  and  water,"  said  the  vis- 
itor.    "  Show  me  where  yonr  master  sits." 

"Indeed,  sir,"  said  the  domestic,  trembling 
for  the  consequence  should  the  impertinent 
stranger  gain  admittance,  "it  will  be  at  the  risk 
of  blood  and  bones,  if  you  force  yourself  into 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Mummian." 

"Yon  timid,  ignorant  fellow,"  replied  the 
man,  still  approaching  the  door  of  Mr.  Mum- 
mian's library.  "  Stand,  then,  while  I  enter ; 
and  mark  the  welcome  I  meet  with." 

The  servant  obeyed  the  order  and  stood  at  the 
opposite  side  of  the  passage  way,  while  the  man 
gently  opened  the  study  door,  and  then  called 
out,  "  Felix  Temporum  Reperatio .'"  in  a  loud 
voice. 

"Reverse  of  a  Constantino!"  exclaimed  the 
antiquary. 

When  be  turned  around  and  saw  the  stranger, 
his  countenance  darkened  and  lowered  savagely 
on  the  person  who  had  dared  to  enter  the  priva- 
cy of  his  sanctum  without  invitation. 

"I  thought  I  heard  some  one  pronounce  the 
inscription  of  one  of  Constantino's  coins,"  said 
he.  "  It  must  have  been  imagination.  But  who 
are  you  that  have  thus  intruded  upon  me  un- 
announced 3" 

"  An  ardent  admirer  of  the  noble  labors  of  Mr. 
Mummian  in  sustaining  the  study  of  antiquity, 
and  a  humhlo  follower  in  the  same  path  of  hon- 
orable science." 

"  Ali  I"  said  the  antiquary,  evidently  greatly 
mollified.  "  Do  you  delight  in  the  study  of 
those  objects  around  which  age  has  thrown  its 
charm  ?     Are  you  a  student  of  antiquities  V 

"  A  beginner  in  the  science,"  answered  the 
man.  "  And  I  have  come  to  you  for  any  word 
of  instruction  or  encouragement  you  may  be  so 
generous  as  to  vouchsafe  mo." 

"Then  seat  yourself,  my  young  friend,"  said 
the  antiquary,  clearing  a  chair  of  its  specimens 
and  old  books.  "  It  is  so  rare  a  pleasure  to  meet 
with  a  man  who  has  resolved  so  early  to  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  bygono 
days,  that  I  rejoice  at  your  coming.  I  promise 
myself  we  will  prove  congenial  companions." 

"As  teacher  and  pupil,"  said  the  stranger,  "for 
I  am  only  an  ignorant  tyro.  Under  your  tuition, 
however,  I  may  become  so  acquainted  with 
antiquated  relics  as  to  assist  you  in  your  re- 
searches." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it !"  exclaimed  the  antiquary. 
"  I  commend  the  good  sense  which  led  you  to 
choose  a  pursuit  so  different  from  the  ordinary, 
frivolous  pastimes  of  young  men.  We  will  labor 
together,  my  young  friend,  and  iiiUj  ift  length 
reveal  as  valuable  infor'niation  as  the  industrious 
Ritson,  thpilfgn  perhaps  in  a  different  depart- 
munii  o"t  learning." 

"  I  have  already  made  a  few  efforts  to  procure 
curious  and  rare  coins,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  which  it  may  ho  will  add  a  mite  to  your 
collection." 

"  Curious  coins  !"  said  Mr.  Mummian.  "Let 
me  see  them.  I  heard  you  pronounce  the  re- 
verse of  a  -Constantine ;  have  you  indeed  pos- 
sessed yourself  of  so  valuable  a  curiosity  ?" 

"  I  have  one,"  said  the  young  man,  handing 
the  antiquary  a  coin,  "which  my  poor  know- 
ledge leads  mo  to  suppose  is  genuine  ;  but  take 
it,  sir,  and  bring  your  superior  learning  to  bear 
upon  the  point." 

The  antiquary  eagerly  received  the  coin  and 
examined  it.  "  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  turning  it 
over  and  examining  it  with  great  care.  "  I  think 
it  a  genuine  Constantine.  You  possess  in  it  an 
invaluable  rarity.  What  means  did  you  em- 
ploy to  obtain  it  ?  To  procure  one  for  my  cab- 
inet has  been  the  ambition  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  my  life." 

"  And  this  I  now  bestow,  my  good  sir,  on  you, 
as  my  matriculation  fee  for  the  favor  of  your  in- 
struction," said  the  young  man. 

"  It  is  then  my  own,"  said  the  antiquary, 
fondly  handling  it.  "  I  will  not  risk  asking  you, 
my  young  friend,  a  second  time,  nor  will  I  ever 
part  with  it  for  a  fortune.  Let  it  lie,  then,  in  my 
cabinet,  the  most  valued  of  my  collection,  both 


from  its  own  value  and  as  a  memento  of  your 
generosity." 

"  Then,  sir,  I  am  accepted  as  a  pupil !" 

"  Accepted  as  a  pupil  \"  said  the  antiquary. 
"  Taken  rather  to  my  home  as  a  protege  and  a 
companion.  Look  yon !  think  not  of  leaving 
my  house ;  it  will  be  hereafter  your  abode.  And 
you  shall  be  provided  with  a  duplicate  key  to 
this  my  sacred  study,  where  I  scarcely  admit  my 
best  friends.  Here,  surrounded  by  our  antique 
possessions,  we  will  discard  the  outer  world  in 
the  study  of  what  lies  around  us." 

"Then  the  perfection  of  my  ambition,  the 
friendship  of  Egyptus  Mummian,  is  attained  !" 
said  the  young  man.  "Bat  do  you  not  desire  to 
know  my  name?" 

"  What's  in  a  name,"  said  the  antiquary. 
"  Thou'd  be  as  sweet  by  any  other  name.  It  is 
of  very  little  moment;  but,  as  I  must  have 
something  whereby  to  designate  you,  what  shall 
it  be  V 

"  Mortimer  Selwyn,"  answered  the  yonng 
man. 

"  Then,  Mortimer,  stay  awhile  and  examine 
these  medals,  from  which  I  know  you  will  de- 
rive a  healthy  pleasure,  while  I  see  that  proper 
accommodations  are  made  for  your  lodgment 
with  me." 

The  antiquary  now,  with  more  alacrity  than 
usually  characterized  him,  left  the  apartment. 
Mortimer,  after  his  absence,  seemed  partly  to 
lose  his  interest  in  coins  and  antiquities.  In- 
stead of  obeying  the  antiquary's  injunction  to 
examine  the  cabinet,  he  approached  the  window 
and  stood  looking  from  it,  till  the  door  of  his 
room  was  opened  by  a  young  lady.  She  en- 
tered, and,  apparently  surprised  at  not  seeing 
the  antiquary,  said : 

"  0,  sir,  was  not  my  father,  Mr.  Mummian, 
here  awhile  since  ?  I  beg  pardon  for  my  intru- 
sion, but  I  never  before  found  the  door  unlocked 
and  ho  absent." 

"  A  moment  ago  he  left  me,"  answered  Morti- 
mer, "and  in  another  moment  he  will  return. 
So  I  pray  you  wait." 

The  young  lady,  whose  attractions,  I  would 
tell  the  render,  were  equally  strong  for  the  poet 
and  the  miser,  took  the  seat  vacated  by  the  an- 
tiquary, and  began  listlessly  examining  some  of 
the  curiosities  lying  on  the  table.  Mortimer 
fastened  his  eyes  upon  her  in  a  fixed  look  of 
mingled  admiration  and  malevolence.  After  a 
short  interval  of  silence,  he  said  to  the  lady : 

"Miss  Mummian's  recollection  of  acquain- 
tances seems  to  have  failed  her  at  the  present 
moment.  I  think  wo  have  heretofore  greeted 
each  other  with  more  cordiality." 

"My  recollection  of  Mr.  Selwyn  is  too  vivid 
to  admit  of  a  warmer  welcome,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  looking  up.  "Do  not  rest  the  blame 
with  my  memory  " 

"Then  I  must  attribute  it  to  tho  feelings  pf 
Miss  Mummian?"  said  Mortimer. 

"I  have  before  given  an  t.i  press  ion  of  my 
feelings  towards  you."  'said  tho  lady,  "  and  you 
should  no'. 'nave  expected  a  more  cordial  greet- 
ing than  you  have  received.  More  than  this  I 
will  say,  that  whatever  may  be  your  ostensible 
purpose  in  visiting  my  father,  I  see  in  it  other 
objects  than  to  become  his  pupil.  Gold  coins,  I 
imagine,  are  more  gratifying  to  your  tastes  than 
antique  coins."         , 

"  Your  unjust  insinuations,"  replied  Mortimer, 
"both  from  their  injustice  and  their  source,  are 
meekly  borne.  Here  comes  your  father  ;  shall  I 
appear  as  a  friend  or  stronger  *'* 

"  Certainly  not  as  a  friend,"  said  the  lady. 

The  old  gentleman  entered,  and  introduced 
Mortimer  to  his  daughter  as  a  person  deserving 
her  cordial  esteem,  and  one  who  had  already 
gained  his  respect  and  affection. 

In  a  few  days  the  young  man  became  perfectly 
domiciliated  at  the  antiquary's  home.  His  fa- 
vor with  Mr.  Mummian  increased  every  hour; 
but  he  seemed  to  make  little  progress  in  gaining 
the  esteem  of  the  daughter,  who  regarded  him 
with  undiminished  coldness.  Had  the  father 
been  of  a  less  abstracted  character,  he  would 
have  noticed  the  coolness  and  restraint  between 
the  only  two  young  persons  beneath  his  roof. 
As  it  happened,  however,  he  imagined  them 
more  than  mutually  satisfied  with  their  frequent 
meetings,  and  he  never  rose  from  his  bed  nor 
retired  at  rest  at  night,  without  congratulating 
himself  on  having  received  so  excellent  a  young 
man  as  Mortimer  Selwyn  into  his  family. 

"  What  may  not  spring  from  the  connection?" 
he  would  say  to  himself.  "I  now  see  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  pursuing  the 
excellent  study  of  antiquities,  and  all  faithful  to 


the  precepts  of  their  ancestor,  ego,  I  will  be  the 
father  of  a  progeny  of  antiquarians  who  will  ex- 
plore their  field  till  not  a  stone  remains  an- 
turned." 

He  was  thinking  to  himself  somewhat  in  this 
strain,  when  alone  in  his  library  one  day,  while 
Mortimer  had  gone  to  the  city  to  examine  some 
coins  which  were  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Mummian  had 
confidence  enough  in  the  proficiency  of  his  pupil 
to  trust  him  making  the  purchases  himself. 

While  he  sat  musing  so  agreeably,  he  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  knock  at  the  door.  Giving  the  sum- 
mons, a  young  man  of  good  appearance,  open 
countenance,  and  of  a  certain  frankness  of  de- 
meanor which  provokes  good  feeling  at  the  first 
acquaintance,  entered  the  room.  Though  a  per- 
son of  so  prepossessing  an  appearance,  the  anti- 
quary's face  clouded  at  his  entrance. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Mummian,"  said  the 
yonng  man. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Murillo,"  said  the  anti- 
quary. "  Since  your  departure  from  my  studio, 
I  have  found  a  more  docile  scholar,  one  who  does 
not  battle  every  opinion  I  advance,  nor  endeavor 
to  prove  every  relic  of  peculiar  value  a  forged 
imitation." 

"Probably  he  has  more  duplicity  as  well  as 
more  docility,"  said  the  young  man. 
,  "  Do  you  come  to  asperse  the  character  of  a 
man  whom  I  more  respect  than  Edmund  Murillo 
and  all  his  ancestry  ?"  exclaimed  the  antiquary, 
touched  by  the  young  man's  presumption  in  hint- 
ing against  the  good  character  of  his  protege. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  Edmund,  quietly.  "I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  more  importance  than  any- 
thing concerning  Mr.  Selwyn." 

"  What  is  it  about,  and  what  is  it  ?  Be  brief," 
said  Mr.  Mummian. 

"Your  daughter — and  may  I  marry  her?" 
said  tho  young  man,  with  uncommon  brevity 
and  directness. 

"What  are  your  recommendations?"  asked 
the  antiquary. 

"A  good  education,  respectable  family,  a 
comfortable  home,  and  her  consent,"  replied 
Edmund- 

"  The  last  is  silliness.  What  docs  the  consent 
of  a  girl  who  does  not  know  a  Constantine  from 
an  Otho,  amount  to  ?  As  for  your  other  recom- 
mendations, they  are  not  sufficient  to  balance 
your  deficiencies.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  grant  your 
request.  I  have  fixed  upon  the  disposal  of  my 
dutiful  daughter  to  a  worthier  applicant." 

"  Have  you  resolved  to  sacrifice  your  daughter 
to  a  heartless  mercenary?"  said  tho  young  man, 
forgetting  that  tho  success  of  his  mission  de- 
pended entirely  in  subduing  the  prejudices  of  the 
old  gentleman. 

"  Mercenary  1"  cried  tho  antiquary.  "Did  I 
not  too  much  re*vcre  the  age  of  this  pot,  I  would, 
make  it  cjwve  as  a  weapon  to  punish  such  impu- 
dence and  malignity.  Heartless  mercenary  !  Do 
you  say  it,  sir,  of  the  noble  young  Mortimer  ? 
Go,  sir,  wherever  you  list,  but  never  come  to  me 
again  with  such  malice  on  your  lips,  to  ask  a 
favor." 

Without  allowing  time  for  the  young  man  to 
reply,  Mr.  Mummian  turned  him  from  his  door, 
and  ordered  immediate  and  eternal  absence. 

Wo  cannot  follow  the  disappointed  suitor  from 
the  house,  but  will  return  with  the  antiquary  to 
his  study.  He  has  paced  the  room  a  few  times, 
without  entirely  cooling  his  passion,  when  Morti- 
mer returned  from  tho  city  with  his  purchases. 

"0,  Mortimer!"  said  Mr.  Mummian,  "lay 
your  package  on  the  table,  while  I  speak  to  you 
on  other  matters." 

Mortimer,  surprised  that  the  antiquary  should 
hesitate  a  moment  to  examine  the  coins,  laid 
them  on  the  table,  and  prepared  himself  to  listen 
to  his  instructor. 

"Now,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Mummian, 
"  a  foolish,  impertinent  boy,  this  morning  begged 
permission  that  he  might  carry  off  my  daughter 
for  a  wife !  He  was  a  young  man  who,  till  to- 
day, I  considered  of  a  good  heart  and  of  some 
understanding,  but  very  perverse,  and  utterly 
unworthy  of  being  admitted  into  my  family. 
The  person  who  attains  that  honor  must  be  a 
participant  in  my  studies  and  tastes.  In  fact, 
my  boy,  I  see  in  you  a  fitting  person." 

"  And  I  have  hardly  'dared  dream  of  such  a 
consummation  of  my  happiness,"  said  Mortimer, 
with  evident  satisfaction. 

"  The  young  fellow  offered  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  my  consent,  the  consent  of  tho  poor 
girl.  A  foolish,  silly  argument.  I  allowed  it 
no  weight." 

"  It  is  of  no  importance,"  said  Mortimer. 
"  Such  a  whim  as  her  sentimental  love  might 
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bo  easily  overcome.  A  yoar  of  married  Ufa  will 
removo  tlio  last  taint  of  any  unjust  prejudice  she 
may  entertain  against  mo." 

"So  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Mummian.  "Wo 
will  try  it.  The  ridiculous  fashion  ol  young 
women  falling  in  lovo  is  too  light  n  thing  to  in- 
fluence mo.  You,  my  young  friend,  shall  prove 
to  the  world  its  foolishness." 

It  was  theroforo  agreed  that,  despite  any  op- 
position which  might  arise  from  the  young  lady, 
a  marriage  should  ho  celebrated  between  the 
young  antiquary  and  the  old  antiquary's 
daughter. 

"  And,  Mortimer,"  said  tho  antiquary,  when 
tho  affair  had  been  arranged,  "  you  will  then  re- 
lieve mo  from  tho  burdensome  care  of  my  mod- 
ern trash  in  tho  shape  of  property  and  bank- 
stock.  It  has  been  tho  torment  of  my  existence. 
A  promise  to  do  this  will  be  the  only  dowry 
you  need  present." 

Tho  young  man  made  no  opposition  to  this, 
but  with  a  docility  which  favorably  impressed 
tho  antiquary,  consontod  to  assume  entire  charge 
of  Mr.  Mummian's  monetary  affairs. 

"  Then  six  weeks  from  to-day  shall  see  you 
joined  to  my  daughter.  Now  lot  us  consider  the 
purchases  you  have  made." 

In  tho  afternoon  of  the  same  day  Mr.  Mum- 
mian called  his  daughter  to  his  room  to  notify 
her  of  the  disposal  he  had  mado  of  her  hand. 
"I  received,'" said  he,  "a  proposition  from  a 
silly,  impertinent  young  man  this  morning,  to 
take  you  to  his  homo,  but  I  rejected  him  with 
proper  severity.  I  have  since  selected  a  person 
qualified  to  be  the  life-companion  of  any  woman 
in  the  land." 

"  Who,  father  V  said  the  lady,  half  hoping, 
half  fearing. 

"Mortimer  Selwyn,"  replied  the  antiquary. 
"  My  excellent  pupil.  Are  you  not  satisfied  with 
my  choice  V 

"It  is  indeed,  father,  your  choice,  not  mine; 
and  you  will  not,  I  beseech  you,  compel  its  ful- 
filment!" 

"  Foolish  child,"  said  the  antiquary,  "consider 
that  I  am  older,  and  therefore  better  able  to  make 
a  selection.  In  fact,  I  am  responsible  to  Heaven 
for  it.  It  is  a  ruinous  practice  of  modern  days 
to  commit  the  choice  in  such  matters  to  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  boys  and  girls.  I  have 
made  the  choice,  my  daughter,  and  knowing  it 
to  be  a  good  one,  desire  it  to  be  obeyed." 

"  Edmund  Murillo  has  been  driven  from  the 
house  a  fugitive  from  your  wrath  ;  a  detested  ri- 
val planted  in  his  place,  and  my  father  turned  a 
tyrant  to  his  daughter  ;  but  I  will  make  no  resis- 
tance. If  it  will  add  a  grain  to  your  comfort, 
father,  I  will  endure  the  heaviest  weight  of  woe. 
In  six  weeks,  or  in  one,  I  will.be  prepared  to 
become  the  wife  of  Mortimer  Selwyn,  your  fa- 
vored pupil." 

The  antiquary  was  touched  by  the  sorrow  of 
his  daughter,  but  thinking  it  the  momentary  re- 
sult of  a  foolish  passion,  left  her,  much  satisfied 
with  her  dutiful  docility. 


Six  weeks  rolled  away,  and  brought  around 
the  fatal  day  for  the  antiquary's  daughter  to  be 
married  to  a  man  she  detested.  Her  father's 
reverence  for  age  was  equalled  by  her  reverence 
for  parental  authority.  Indeed,  she  had  such 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  her  father,  that  in 
times  of  least  despondency  she  could  almost  im- 
agine that  his  predictions  of  future  felicity  and 
contentment  would  be  realized.  Her  unresist- 
ing acquiescence  to  her  father's  will  was  a  sacri- 
fice to  filial  affection  which  few  maidens  could 
be  found  to  make  so  uncomplainingly.  Obedi- 
ence to  parental  authority  was  in  her  estimation 
a  duty  superior  to  the  tie  which  binds  lover  to 
lover.  Never  did  she  dream  of  opposition  to  her 
father's  will,  and  in  this  momentous  instance  she 
quietly  made  all  the  usual  preparations  for  a 
wedding  day.  When  the  day  arrived  it  found 
her  ready,  so  far  as  exterior  appearances  could 
be  controlled.  She  presented  the  blushes  but  not 
the  smiles  of  a  bridal-day.  She  was  unhappy. 
Her  father  was  elated  by  unusual  happiness ; 
aid  the  bridegroom  wore  an  air  of  thievish 
triumph. 

The  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  on  the 
broad  piazza  stretching  around  the  house.  The 
company  gathered,  few  in  number,  under  the 
shade  of  the  honeysuckle  which  clambered  over 
the  lattice-work.  The  minister  took  his  position 
at  one  corner  of  the  porch,  and  the  bridal  party 
advanced  to  their  place  before  him.  All  this 
was  done  with  a  silence  and  gravity  most  agree- 
able to  the  character  of  the   antiquary.     The 


knot  wan  about  to  be  tied,  and  tho  bridfi  was 
trembling  with  tho  terror  of  tho  moment,  when 
the  company  was  startled  into  a  midden  confu- 
sion by  the  approach  of  Homo  county  officers, 
who,  presenting  a  warrant,  inquired  fur  one 
Mortimer  Solwyn. 

"  Ho  stands  before  you,"  said  the  calm  bride* 
goom.  "  Do  you  wish  mo,  sirs  ?  If  so,  ho  good 
enough  to  wait  until  this  roverend  gentleman  has 
performed  his  part  of  tho  ceremony  wo  have  as- 
sembled to  witness.  I  will  then  he  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  any  business  you  may  have  with  me." 
"No!"  cried  the  company  of  guests.  "We 
will  not  allow  tho  ceremony  to  proceed  till  the 
officers  have  declared  their  business  " 

"Do  you  hear  this  impertinent  interruption  !" 
exclaimed  tho  young  man  to  Mr.  Mummian. 
"  They  will  not  allow  the  wedding  to  proceed 
until  their  curiosity  be  satisfied  !  I  pray  3'ou  will 
uso  your  authority  to  compel  tho  conclusion  of 
tho  ceremony." 

The  antiquary  was  perplexed.  Ho  did  not 
doubt  tho  innocence  of  Mortimer,  whatever 
might  bo  the  charge  preferred  against  him  ;  but 
bis  natural  prudence  told  him  it  was  better  to 
defer  the  marriago  till  his  innocence  should  bo 
proved.  Ho  was  about  to  express  this  opinion, 
when  he  was  anticipated  by  the  minister  declar- 
ing that  ho  would  not  continue  tho  ceremony, 
and  by  tho  officers  announcing  that  they  could 
no  longer  delay  seizing  the  young  man.  After 
some  useless  remonstrances,  Mortimer  was  car- 
ried off  to  the  town  for  examination,  and  the 
people  departed  to  their  different  homes,  or  gath- 
ered in  little  knots  for  gossip. 

The  antiquary's  gladness  was  changed  to  a 
deeper  gloom,  and  he  retired  to  his  study  to  find 
solace  among  his  medals  and  antiquities.  The 
daughter  sought  the  solitude  of  her  room,  glad 
that  she  was  still  un-united  to  a  forced  lover,  and 
finding  comfort  in  the  thought  that  it  was  better 
to  live  a  single  life  of  contentment  than  suffer 
the  woe  of  being  forever  joined  to  a  being  she 
detested. 

The  antiquary,  after  composing  his  agitated 
feelings,  armed  himself  with  his  hat  and  walk- 
ing-stick, to  seek  the  town  and  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  the  charge  made  against  his  pupil ;  for  in 
the  excitement  of  the  arrest  he  had  omitted  to 
inquire  its  cause.  He  walked  rapidly,  and  soon 
reached  the  magistrate's  office  where  the  exami- 
nation was  in  progress,  surrounded  by  the  crowd 
which  usually  collects  when  any  apparently  re- 
spectable man  is  arrested  for  a  misdemeanor. 

He  discovered  that  Mortimer  had  been  ar- 
rested for  counterfeiting  current  money,  and  also 
antique  coins,  which  he  sold  as  genuine.  The 
antiquary  was  astonished  at  the  charges,  and  his 
astonishment  increased  each  moment  as  he  heard 
the  conclusive  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  The 
young  man  was  committed  to  prison  to  await  his 
trial;  and  everybody  said  the  guilt  was  too  evi- 
dent to  admit  of  any  hope  of  acquittal. 

Mr.  Mummian  returned  to  his  home,  ponder- 
ing upon  the  strange  disclosure  of  the  day,  and 
congratulating  himself  upon  his  escape  from  re- 
ceiving a  forger  into  his  house  as  a  son-in-law. 
Then  the  thought  struck  him  :  "  Is  it  not  possi- 
ble that  some  of  the  coins  I  received  from  him 
may  be  counterfeit  ?"  He  determined  to  make 
a  scrutinizing  examination  immediately  after  his 
return  to  the  house.  After  a  careful  study,  and 
having  consulted  some  learned  friends,  he  dis- 
covered another  proof  of  his  protege's  criminal- 
ity in  the  Constantine  and  other  coins  he  had 
palmed  upon  the  antiquary. 

Mortimer  was  tried,  convicted,  and  received 
the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  all  the 
people  echoed  the  sentiment,  "  it  was  guilt  right- 
ly punished." 

A  year  after  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
Mortimer  Selwyn,  one  evening  in  autumn,  the 
antiquary's  daughter  prepared  the  supper  for  her 
father,  who  had  that  day  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  antiquarian  society.  She  moved  wiih  a 
nun-like  quietness,  and  her  face  wore  that  calm 
expression  so  peculiar  to  the  inmates  of  a  con- 
vent. The  table  was  spread,  and  two  plates  laid 
at  the  sides,  when  the  antiquary  entered.  His 
countenance  was  lit  up  with  an  uncommon 
brightness,  and  his  movements  and  voice  told  to 
his  daughter  that  something  pleasant  had  oc- 
curred at  the  meeting  to  enliven  his  spirits. 

"Ah,  my  daughter,"  said  he,  when  seated  at 
his  table  quaffing  his  tea,  "  I  saw  a  fine  young 
man  to  day.  He  would  make  a  fine  husband. 
He  read  an  essay  to  the  society,  which  was 
pronounced  the  best  we  have  had  for  many 
meetings." 


"Who  was  he?"  asked  the  daughter. 

"  lie  was  clear  and  satisfactory  In  all  his  ar- 

gumcutH,  imil  evidenced  nuvf'ul  study  in  his  re- 
searches united  to  profound  learning.  An  ad- 
mirable essay  for  one  so  young,  1  should  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  ho  tho  author  myself." 

"But  what  was  his  name?"  asked  the  lady, 
with  that  curiosity  which  no  time  nor  misfortune 
can  drive  from  tho  woman's  character. 

"  Ho  is  a  fine  young  man,  ami  will  bo  an  or- 
nament to  the  band  of  antiquaries.  Ho  was 
clocted  member  of  the  society  to  day,  unci  will 
read  another  essay  at  the  next  meeting." 

"  And  who  was  he  7  I  pray  you  ttll  mo,  fath- 
er," said  the  maiden.  "  Is  he  a  person  I  have 
ever  heard  of,  or  is  he  a  stranger  to  the  neigh- 
borhood V 

"  Not  a  stranger,  though  we  have  not  had  tho 
pleasure  of  his  company  for  a  twelvemonth. 
His  name  was  Edmund  Murillo.  I  heartily  for- 
give the  misdeeds  of  his  younger  days." 

Tho  effect  of  this  announcement  upon  tho 
lady  was  instantaneous.  Her  face  kindled  with 
joyfi'l  surprise,  and  if  we  could  have  penetrated 
further  into  her  soul,  wo  might  have  seen  lifted 
thence  a  weight  which  had  burdened  her  for 
many  months.  Thus  to  hear  her  father  praise 
Edmund  Murillo,  was  like  uncovering  the  sun 
and  letting  its  brightness  shino  into  her  heart. 

"  Where  has  he  been,  father"'?"  asked  the 
daughter. 

"Travelling,  and  studying  the  great  collections 
of  Europe,"  said  the  antiquary.  "And  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  which  blots  out  all  the  de- 
ficiencies of  the  past.  Indeed,  I  propose  that  ho 
become  a  member  of  my  household,  when  ho 
may  quietly  pursue  his  investigations.  Do  you 
object  to  this,  my  daughter?" 

"  No,  father,"  replied  the  maiden.  "  He  will, 
if  he  has  not  lost  the  gaiety  of  two  years  ago, 
drive  off  the  gloom  from  our  home." 

That  meal  was  the  happiest  the  antiquary  and 
his  daughter  had  taken  together  for  a  year ;  but 
it  was  followed  by  many  more  as  happy,  when 
there  was  an  additional  party  at  the  table.  The 
antiquary  received  young  Murillo  into  his  family 
as  a  laborious  student  of  his  favorite  science, 
and  gladly  consented  to  his  union  with  his  daugh- 
ter ;  a  union  which  was  the  joy  of  all  concerned, 
and  never  repented  by  either  father  or  children. 

Never  did  a  happier  trio  live  under  one  roof. 
Murillo,  unlike  the  majority  of  young  husbands, 
loved  his  wife  more  for  the  docility  she  had  dis- 
played in  yielding  to  her  father,  than  he  could 
have  done  had  she  maintained  that  proud,  in- 
vincible constancy  which  would  have  set  at  de- 
fiance anything  opposed  to  the  consummation  of 
its  desires.  Let  me  tell  you,  reader,  a  docile 
child  will  prove  an  obedient  wife,  but  a  boaster 
of  constancy  is  too  often  the  creature  of  self-will. 

i    «»■—    1 

OUR  SOLAR  SYSTEM  ON  ITS  TRAVELS. 

Professor  Mitchell,  in  one  of  bis  lectures  re- 
cently delivered  in  New  York,  said  that  astro  Ho- 
mers had  reason  to  suppose  that  our  solar  system 
was  travelling  through  space,  because  in  one  di- 
rection the  stars  were  closing  together.  Arge- 
lander,  the  Russian  astronomer,  some  years  ago 
attempted  tho  solution  of  this,  by  observing 
some  500  stars  all  over  the  heavens.  He  divided 
them  into  three  classes — those  which  moved  a 
second  of  an  acre  per  year ;  those  who  moved 
half  a  second,  and  those  which  moved  less.  It 
was  plain  that  if  the  sun  were  moving,  there 
would  be  a  ring  of  stars  which  would  move  most 
rapidly;  these  would  be  the  stars  which  were 
passing  in  our  course.  Taking  this  ring  as  an 
equator,  we  would  be  moving  towards  one  of  the 
poles  where  the  stars  would  be  opening,  and 
from  the  other  where  the  stars  would  be  closing 
together.  This  was  found  to  bo  the  case,  and  we 
were  now  actually  moving  towards  the  star  Mu 
in  the  constellation  of  Hercules.  Other  astrono- 
mers had  determined  that  we  were  moving  in 
that  direction  at  the  rate  of  154,000,000  miles 
per  annum,  at  which  rate  we  might  reach  that 
star  in  about  a  million  of  years.  What  was  the 
mysterious  force  which  drove  us  through  space 
at  such  a  terrible  rate  1  It  could  not  be  gravita- 
tion ;  it  could  only  be  the  arms  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent himself. 

t-~*»*w— t 

ROMANCE  OF  THE  NEEDLE. 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  thus  discourses 
about  the  exploits  of  the  needle  :  "  What  a  won- 
derful thing  is  this  matter  of  sewing !  The 
needle  with  the  thimble  has  done  more  for  man 
than  the  needle  of  the  compass.  The  needle- 
work of  the  Tabernacle  is  the  most  ancient  rec- 
ord of  the  art.  Early  used  to  adorn  the  vest- 
ments of  the  priests,  it  was  honored  by  God 
himself,  and  became  a  type  of  beauty  and  holi- 
ness. "  The  king's  daughter  is  all  glorious 
within;  her  clothing  is  of  wrought  gold;  she 
shall  be  brought  unto  the  king  in  raiment  of 
needle-work."  The  magnificence  of  kingly 
pomp,  the  imposing  spectacles  of  religion  or 
wealth,  the  tribute  of  honor  to  the  great,  the 
charm  of  dignified  society,  the  refined  attractions 
of  beauty,  are  dependent  upon  the  needle." 


TUB  ZOUAVES, 

The  following  description  of  the  Zouavei — 
tho  most  efficient  portion  of  the  French  army — 
in  taken  from  the  repori  of  Captain  George  B. 
McClellan,  who  was  one  of  the  United  Dtiies 
military  officers  sent  to  the  Beat  of  war  in  Eu- 
rope, In  1865,  to  collect,  iiiforiiniti'jii  on  military 
BUojecta  :  "  The  dress  of  the  Zouave  is  of  tho 
Arab  pattern — the  cup  is  a  loose  fig,  or  skull  cap, 
of  scarlet  felt,  with  11  tassel ;  a  turban  is  worn 

over  this  in  full  dress  ;  a  cloth   vent  and    a  1 

jacket,  which  leaves  the  neck  unencumbered  by 
color,  stock,  or  cravat,  cover  the  upper  portion 
of  hit  body,  and  allow  free  movement  of  the 
arms;  the  scarlet  pants  arc  of  the  loose  Oriental 
pattern,  and  are  tucked  under  garters  like  those 
<jf  the  foot  rifles  of  the  guard  ;  the  overcoat  is  a 
loose  cloak  with  a  hood  ;  the  Chasseurs  wear  a 
similar  one.  The  men  say  that  this  is  tho  most 
convenient  dress  possible,  and  prefer  it  to  any 
other. 

"  The  Zouaves  are  all  French  ;  they  arc  selected 
from  among  the  old  campaigners  for  their  fine 
physique  und  tried  courage,  and  have  certainly 
proved  that  they  are  what  their  appearance  would 
indicate,  the  most  reckless,  self  reliant  and  com- 
plete infantry  that  Europe  can  produce.  With 
his  graceful  dress,  soldierly  bearing  and  vigilant 
attitude,  the  Zouave  at  an  outpost  is  the  beau 
ideal  of  a  soldier.  They  neglect  no  opportunity 
of  adding  to  their  personal  comfort ;  if  there  iri 
a  stream  in  tho  vicinity,  the  party  marching  on 
picket  is  sure  to  he  amply  supplied  with  fishing' 
rods,  etc. ;  if  anything  is  to  be  had,  the  Zouaves 
are  quite  sure  to  obtain  it.  Their  movements 
are  the  most  light  and  graceful  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
their  stride  is  long,  but  the  foot  seems  scarcely  to 
touch  the  ground,  and  the  march  is  apparently 
made  without  effort  or  fatigue.  The  step  of  the 
foot  rifles  is  shorter  and  quicker,  and  not  so  easy 
and  graceful.  The  impression  produced  by  tho 
appearance  of  these  two  corps  is  very  different; 
the  rifles  look  like  active,  energetic  little  fellows, 
who  would  find  their  best  field  as  skirmishers  ; 
but  the  Zouaves  have,  combined  with  all  the  ac- 
tivity and  energy  of  the  others,  that  solid  ensem- 
ble and  reckless,  dare-devil  individuality  which 
would  render  them  alike  formidable  when  attack- 
ing in  a  mass  or  in  defending  a  position  in  the 
most  desperate  hand  to-hand  encounter.  Of  all 
all  the  troops  that  I  have  ever  seen,  I  should  es- 
teem it  the  greatest  honor  to  assist  in  defeating 
the  Zouaves.  The  grenadiers  of  the  guard  are 
all  large  men,  and  a  fine-looking,  soldierly  set. 
The  voltigeurs  are  small,  active  men,  but  larger 
than  the  rifles.     They  are  light  infantry." 


RUSSIAN  AND  TURKISH  DISCIPLINE. 

A  Turkish  and  Russian  officer,  on  some  occa- 
sion of  truce,  had  scratched  up  an  acquaintance. 
As  they  sat  together  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  comparative  perfection  of  discipline  and  obe- 
dience to  which  their  respective  troops  had  been 
brought.  To  give  a  specimen,  the  Russian  calls 
in  his  orderly.  "  Ivan,"  says  he,  "  you  will  go 
to  such-and-such  a  tobacconist ;  you  will  buy  an 
oke  of  tobacco ;  pay  for  it  and  bring  it  home 
straight."  Ivan  salutes  and  goes.  The  Russian 
pulls  out  his  watch.  "  Now  Ivan  is  going  to  the 
tobacconist ;  now  he  is  there  ;  now  he  is  paying 
for  the  tobacco ;  now  he  is  coming  home  ;  now 
is  on  the  stairs  ;  now  he  is  here — Ivan  I"  Ivan 
comes  in,  salutes,  and  hands  over  the  tobacco. 
"  Pek  guzel,"  says  the  fat  Turk,  with  a  conde- 
scending bow,  benignly  half  shutting  his  eves  the 
while  ;  "  very  nice.  But  my  orderly  will  do  as 
much — Mustafa  !"  "  Etfendim  I"  says  Mustafa, 
bursting  into  the  room,  and  touching  his  chin 
and  forehead  in  the  curious  double-action  salute 
of  the  Turkish  soldier.  He  receives  the  same 
directions,  vford  for  word,  and  departs.  His 
master  hauls  out  a  gigantic  turnip  of  a  watch, 
such  as  Turks  delight  in,  and  proceeds,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Russian,  to  tick  off  Mustafa's  sup- 
posed performances.  "Now  he  is  going — now 
lie  is  there — now  he  is  paying — now  he  is  com- 
ing home — now  he  is  here — Mustafa !"  "  Effen- 
dim !"  replies  Mustafa,  again  bursting  in. 
"Where's  the  tobacco  1"  "Papouchler  boul- 
madim — I  haven't  found  my  shoes  yet ." 
— Blackwood. 


ACQUAINTANCE  WITH  GOD. 

Certainly  the  greatest,  the  noblest  pleasures  of 
intelligent  creatures  must  result  from  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  blessed  God,  and  their  own 
rational  and  immortal  souls.  And  O,  how  di- 
vinely pleasant  and  entertaining  it  is  to  look  into 
our  souls,  when  we  can  find  all  our  powers  and 
passions  united  and  engaged  in  pursuit  after 
God,  our  whole  soul  longing  and  passionately 
breathing  after  a  conformity  to  him,  and  the  full 
enjoyment  of  him  !  Verily,  no  hours  pass  away 
with  so  much  divine  pleasure,  as  those  that  are 
spent  in  communion  with  God  and  our  own 
hearts.  How  sweet  is  a  spirit  of  devotion,  of 
seriousness  and  solemnity;  a  spirit  of  gospel 
simplicity,  love  and  tenderness  !  0,  how  desir- 
able and  profitable  is  a  spirit  of  holy  watchful- 
ness and  godly  jealousy  over  ourselves  ;  when 
our  souls  are  afraid  of  nothing  fo  much  as  that 
we  shall  grieve  and  offend  the  blessed  God, 
whom  at  such  times  we  apprehend,  or  at  least 
hope,  to  be  a  Father  and  a  Friend ;  whom  we 
then  love  and  long  to  please,  rather  than  to  be 
happy  ourselves,  or  at  least  we  delight  to  derive 
our  happiness  from  pleasing  and  glorifying  him. 
Surely  this  is  a  pious  temper,  worthy  of  the  high- 
est ambition  and  closest  pursuit  of  intelligent 
creatures.  O,  how  vastly  superior  is  the  pleas- 
ure, peace  and  satisfaction  derived  from  these 
frames,  to  that  which  we  sometimes  leek  in 
things  impertinent  and  trifling! — Braivwd.        am- 

A  his 
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JIOSTON  KTKHIOT  CHARACTERS. 

The  largo  and  costly  engraving  on  the  preced- 
ing page  is  ono  of  tho  bent  we  have  ever  pub- 
lished, local  in  character,  but  possessing  a  general 
interest  from  its  artistic  merit  It  was  drawn 
expressly  for  us,  by  Homer,  from  sketches  made 
in  our  streets,  end  thus  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
nature."  The  scenes  und  characters  will  bo  read- 
ily rocognizcii.  The  central  group  represents  the 
crossing  at  the  corner  of  Summer  and  Washing- 
ton Streets,  whero  a  gentlemanly  police  officer  in 
his  blue  nnd  gold  costume,  like  Ticknor  & 
Fields's  duodecimo  poets,  escorts  the  ladies 
through  the  pass  of  peril.  Who  shall  say  that 
tho  days  of  chivalry  are  over  1  One  of  these  fino 
days,  when  some  peerless  belle  is  about  crossing, 
and  tho  mud  yawns  deop  before  her  shrinking, 
dainty  feet,  wo  shall  have,  be  cure  of  it,  a  repeti- 
tion of  tho  gallantry  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  As 
be  flung  down  his  velvet  coat  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth might  cross  tho  kennel  dryshod,  so  will  our 
gallant  policeman  pull  the  coat  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  spread  it  at  tho  feet  of  tho  coming 
belle.  In  prophetic  vision  we  behold  this  incident 
and  tho  romance  growing  Out  of  it — the  grati- 
tude of  tho  lady,  the  despair  of  rivals,  aspiring 
lovo,  tho  long  secret  wooing  crowned  with  success, 
the  resignation  of  a  policeman,  a  wedding  in 
the  King's  Chapel,  a  wedding-breakfast,  enthusi- 
astic father  in  bald  head  and  spectacles  handing 
his  Bon- in-law  a  chocquo  for  250,000  dollarB,  a 
bridal  tour,  married  felicity,  political  ambition 
following  in  the  path 
of  fortunate  lovo, 
election  to  the  presi- 
dency —  grand  tab- 
leau I  Below  the 
central  group  we 
have  a  sketch  of 
some  of  those  brave- 
hearted  men  who 
"  run  with  the  ma- 
chine," and  who 
start  to  action  with 
the  clang  of  the  fire- 
bell  as  the  war-horse 
rouses  at  the  blast  of 
the'  trumpet.  Ail 
honor  to  our  gallant 
firemen!  In  the 
right  hand  corner  we 
have  a  sketch  of  ono 
of  the  few  venders 
of  small  wares  who 
ply  their  trade  in  the 
streets.  He  is  an 
invalid  boy,  who  is 
gradually  recovering 
health  and*  strength 
by  living  in  the  open 
air,  and  who  sells 
pencils,  pen-holders, 
boot-laces,  etc.  Low- 
er down  we  have  a 
lamplighter,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  fraternity 
rendered  classical  by 
the  pen  of  Miss 
Cammings.  The 
teamster  forms  the 
subject  of  another 
sketch.  In  no  city 
in  the  world  are  there 
fi  n  e  r  team-horses 
than  in  Boston,  and 
their  intelligence 
and  the  skill  of 
the  driver  is  a  theme 
of  wondering  com- 
ment for  strangers. 
A  long  file  of  horses 
threading  their  way 
through  a  crowded 
thoroughfare,  turn- 
ing, backing,  mov- 
ing to  the  right  and 
left,  guided  only  by 
the  voice  and  word 
of'command,  or 
avoiding  difficulty 
by  theirown  instinct, 
is  a  sight  to  be  re- 
membered.  The 
procession    of   men 

with  advertising  placards  exhibits  a  mode  of 
publicity  derived  from  London,  where  it  is  a 
striking  feature  of  out-door  life.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  we  have  the  scissors-grinder 
plying  his  vocation,  and  a  group  of  dock  loafers 
smoking  villanous  cigars  and  enjoying  a  lazza- 
roni-like  gtium  sine  dignitate.  The  famous  Razor- 
Strop  Man,  setting  forth  in  humorous  strains  the 
merits  of  bis  unrivalled  article,  and  the  exquisite 
placidly  and  imperturbably  gliding  aloDg  the  side- 
walk, complete  the  artist's  group  of  street  char- 
acters. There  is  a  narrower  field  for  artistic 
gleaning  in  Boston  than  in  most  other  great 
cities,  for  a  certain  staid  uniformity  is  a  general 
characteristic  of  the  place ;  still,  as  in  every  great 
city,  there  are  nooks  and  corners  where  eccen- 
tricity and  strongly  marked  individuality  may 
be  discovered.  In  a  former  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial we  published  a  similar  large  group,  from 
the  pencil  of  Barry,  but  Mr.  Homer's  interest- 
ing picture  shows  that  his  predecessor  had  not 
exhausted  the  subject,  for  the  types  here  pre- 
sented are  all  fresh  and  original. 

I  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence  of  ear- 
ly culture  and  nurture  :  hereby  we  have  either  a 
doddered  dwarf  bush,  or  a  high-towering,  wide- 
shadowing  tree  !  either  a  sick  yellow  cabbage,  or 
an  edible  luxuriant  green  one.  Of  a  truth,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  men,  especially  of  all  philoso- 
phers, to  note  down  with  accuracy  the  character- 
istic circumstances  of  their  education — what  fur- 
thered, what  hindered,  what  modified  h.-Carlyle. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  ITALY. 

Geographically,  there  is  a  remarkable  unity  in 
Italy,  for  it  is  a  peninsula  bounded  by  gulfs  and 
seas  mi  throe  sides,  and  by  mountains  on  the 
north,  but  practically  there  has  been  DO  unity  in 
Italy  since  the  days  of  the  (tomans.  For  nearly 
a  thousand  years  the  greater  part  of  Italy  has 
been  under  tho  sway  of  French  anil  German  rul- 
ors.  Those  portions  which  have  not  thus  been 
incorporated  with  foreign  States,  have  been  di- 
vided into  small  States  ;  and  thero  has  ncvor 
been  a  timo  when  thero  was  either  concert  of  ac- 
tion, a  common  object,  or  a  principle  or  feeling 
of  nationality  in  Italy. 

Thero  aro  now  eight  different  governments 
in  Italy  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and 
somo  of  them  have  ancient  and  intense  animos- 
ities towards  tho  other.  Of  these  are  four  in 
what  iB  known  geographically  as  Upper  Italy; 
three  in  Central  Italy,  and  ono,  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  covering  southern  Italy  and  the  island  of 
Sicily. 

The  kingdom  of  Sardinia  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  tho  States  of  Upper  Italy  ;  yet  somo  of 
its  possessions  arc  quite  as  much  German,  or 
French,  as  Italian.  It  has  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  constitutional  government  of  any  country 
in  Europe,  and  though  a  small  kingdom,  with 
a  population  only  between  five  and  six  millions, 
it  has  been  made  by  the  talents  and  bravery  and 
energy  of  the  hou6o  of  Savoy  which  rules  there, 
an  important  State  in  Europe. 


gheso,  the  husband  of  ono  of  his  sisters.  Tho 
Congress  of  Vienna  gave  the  life-eslato  of  the 
whole  to  Maria  Louisa — Napoleon's  widow — 
since  whose  death  it  has  reverted  to  the  original 
hi'ir  uf  the  Npunihh  line. 

The  duchy  of  Motions  wan  tin  ancienf  fief  of 

German  Europe,  and  the  present  reigning  family 
is  Austrian — the  heiress  of  the  old  race  of  Estfl 
married  an  Austrian  Archduke,  in  1800,  and 
their  descendants  now  inherit.  It  is  very  Ger- 
man in  its  ideas. 

The  independent  States  in  Middle  Italy  are 
three— the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscuny,  the  States 
of  tho  Church,  mid  the  little  Republic  of  San  Mari- 
no. Tuscany  too  is  ruled  by  a  bouse  of  Austrian 
descent.  Originally  a  part  of  tho  German  Em- 
pire, it  became  enlarged  by  tho  abilities  of  tho 
Medici  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany.  The 
present  grand  duke  is  a  descendant  of  Francis 
Stephen,  Emperor  of  Germany,  tho  husband  of 
the  great  Maria  Theresa,  heiress  of  Austria. 
Bonaparte  erected  it  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria, 
and  subsequently  annexed  it  to  the  empire  of 
Franco.     In  1815  it  was  restored  to  the  old  line. 

Next  to  Tuscany  are  the  States  of  tho  Church, 
of  which  the  pope  is  the  elective  head,  holding 
his  temporal  power  by  virtue  of  his  election  as 
pope.  The  States  are  not  large,  but  they  aro 
numerous  and  populous,  the  population  being 
three  millions  in  an  area  of  about  17,000  square 
miles.  There  aro  twenty-one  provinces,  cities, 
duchies  and  districts,  some  of  which  have  been 


1759  Charles  III.  of  Spain  gave  it  to  his  third 
son,  the  ancestor  of  the  Bourbons.  His  descen- 
dants now  reign  there,  and  are  bitterly  detested. 
We  have  thus  cursorily  run  over  tho  list  of  tho 
States  into  which  Italy  is  divided  now.  They 
have  never  at  any  ono  time  been  under  ono  gov- 
ernment. They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of 
Sardinia,  governed  absolutely,  und  mis  governed; 
and  they  aro  all  more  or  Ichh  in  a  state  of  great 
discontent,  und  ripe  for  any  movement  against 
their  rulers.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
have  any  common  ideas  of  what  sort  of  a  gov- 
ernment would  better  promote  their  happiness, 
or  any  general  notion  of  the  future  except  that  of 
getting  rid  of  their  rulern  if  they  can.  Among 
such  diverse,  long  separated  and  incompatible 
races,  it  is,  we  think,  in  vain  to  look  for  the  reali- 
zation of  that  dream  of  enthusiasm,  a  united,  re- 
generated and  free  Italy. — X.  O.  PtCCt/unS. 

NAPOLEON  AND  THE  ITALIAN  PEASANTS. 
The  accompanying  engraving,  representing  the 

Emperor  Louis  Napoleon  fraternizing  with  the 
peasants  in  the  vicinity  of  Milan,  receiving  their 
addresses,  petitions  and  congratulations,  so  com- 
pletely tells  its  own  story  aa  to  render  descrip- 
tion unnecessary.  It  ia  an  authentic  sketch  of 
an  actual  scene,  and  shows  how  real  und  deep- 
rooted  is  the  enthusiasm  felt  in  Italy  for  the  great 
man  whom  the  Italians  hail  as  the  Liberator  of 
their  country.  Apart  from  his  recent  services, 
there  are  special  reasons  why  Louib  Napoleon 
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The  next  in  magnitude  and  population  are  the 
Austrian  provinces,  which  go  by  the  general 
name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Lonibardy  and  Venice. 
The  population  exceeds  five  millions,  and  many 
portions  of  the  territory  have  been  German  de- 
pendencies for  centuries — some  of  them,  indeed, 
since  Charlemagne  conquered  the  ancient  Lom- 
bards a  thousand  years  ago.  The  Lombard 
kingdom  includes  the  duchy  of  Milan,  originally 
subject  to  Spain,  afterwards  formally  ceded  to 
Austria.  She  renounced  it  under  the  French 
Directory,  to  be  made  into  the  Cis-Alpine  Re- 
public ;  but  it  was  restored  to  ber  by  the  Vienna 
treaty  of  peace  in  1815.  Mantua  and  other 
principalities,  which  make  up  the  Lombardy  gov- 
ernment, have  belonged  to  Austria  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Venice  and  the  Swiss 
territory  of  the  Grisons  were  only  attached  per- 
manently in  1815.  The  government  of  these 
countries  is  an  absolute  military  despotism  issu- 
ing from  Vienna. 

Upper  Italy  contains,  besides  these  two  rival 
kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Austrian  Lombardy, 
two  independent  governments  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena  and  the  duchy  of  Parma.  They  are  each 
about  the  size  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes  in 
this  State,  but  contain  about  half  a  million  of 
inhabitants.  Parma  has  been  successfully  ruled 
by  native  princes — by  French  and  by  Spaniards. 
Its  rulers,  from  about  1730,  have  been  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  Spain.  Napoleon,  in  1812,  in- 
corporated two-thirds  of  it  into  the  French  Em- 
pire, and  gave   the  other  third  to  Prince  Bor- 


under  the  papal  government  almost  since  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  and  others  were  added  by 
donations  from  German  and  French  monarchs, 
in  the  middle  ages.  The  government  was  entirely 
despotic  until  some  slight  changes  were  effected 
after  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  1848,  but  the 
population  is  deeply  discontented,  and  the  power 
of  the  pope  is  only  maintained  by  the  presence  of 
protecting  armies  of  Austria  and  France. 

There  is  also  in  Middle  Italy  the  little  republic 
of  San  Marino — a  single  democracy  of  about 
8000  souls  —  occupying  a  little  nook  in  the 
mountains,  about  five  miles  across,  and  with  an 
area  of  about  thirty  square  miles,  which  has  kept 
its  separate  independence  for  about  fourteen 
hundred  years. 

In  Southern  Italy  there  is  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  which  is  commonly  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  continental  part  con- 
tains about  32,000  square  miles,  and  six  and  a 
half  millions  of  people.  The  islands,  including 
that  of  Sicily,  contain  10,000  square  miles,  and 
over  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Naples,  like 
the  rest  of  Italy,  has  been  a  dependency  first  of 
one  and  then  another  of  the  great  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  with  brief  intervals  of  independence. 
The  first  race  of  kings  was  of  Norman  extrac- 
tion ;  the  next  was  of  the  imperial  house  of  Ger- 
many. The  pope  conferred  the  throne  then  on 
the  house  of  Anjou,  of  the  royal  family  of 
France.  A  race  of  Spanish  rulers  succeeded, 
and  for  two  hundred  years  Naples  was  a  constit- 
uent part  of    the   Spanish   monarchy.     About 


should  be  popular  in  Italy.  The  origin  of  his 
power  was  in  his  relationship  to  the  greatest  of 
modern  captains  and  legislators,  an  Italian  "by 
birth.  The  first  signal  act  of  his  life  was  his 
participation  in  the  insurrection  at  Rome,  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm.  At  this  time  both  he  and 
his  elder  brother,  who  also  took  part  in  the  revo- 
lationary  movement,  and  died  at  Forli,  March 
17,  1831,  had  joined  the  secret  society  of  Carbo- 
nari, taking  their  terrible  oaths  and  incurring  all 
their  obligations.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Italy,  but  his  obligations  remained  uncancelled. 
His  supposed  want  of  fidelity  to  these  obliga- 
tions, as  evinced  by  the  French  attack  on  Rome 
in  1849,  led  to  the  recent  attempts  on  his  life  by 
Orsini  and  other  Italians.  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  at  the  time  of  the  French  expe- 
dition against  the  Roman  republic,  Louis  Napo- 
leon was  only  President  of  France,  and  the 
measure  was  voted  by  the  French  Legislature, 
and  was  carried  out  but  not  originated  by  the  ex- 
ecutive. The  legislature,  by  the  way,  with  few 
exceptions,  was  as  corrupt  and  false  a  body  as 
ever  cursed  France.  It  was  prepared  to  betray 
the  republic,  and  the  very  men  most  clamorous 
against  Louis  Napoleon  for  violating  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  republic,  had  openly  repudiated 
theirown  obligations.  Louis  Napoleon  seized  the 
reins  of  power,  appealed  to  the  country,  and  the 
country  sustained  him.  He  has  now,  in  the  ze- 
nith of  his  power,  lent  the  whole  weight  of  his 
empire  to  the  support  of  Italian  independence. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Emma  V.,  Bridgeport.  Ct.— The  quotation,  "  Familiar  (n 
their  moutha  as  household  words."  may  be  found  in 
the  31  scene,  4th  act.  of  Shakspeare'a  Henry  V. 

L.  3..  Lowell,  Mass.— The  principal  iron  mines  in  Great 
Britain  lie  In  the  northern  and  north-western  coun- 
ties. The  yearly  produce  is  about  3  590,000  tons, 
equal  in  value  to  upwards  of  £12.000  000  Stafford- 
shire and  Worcestershire  produce  about  900,000  tons; 

t  Yorkshire,  275.000;  and  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
310.000 

W.  C.'.  Chicago,  HI.— Mis?  Diana  Moloch  is  the  authoress 
of  those  clever  novels,  lt  John  Halifax."  "  The  Head 
of  the  Family,"  and  "  Olive  »  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  au- 
thoress of  "Two  Old  Men's  Titles."  The  author  of 
"  Adam  Bade"  still  preserves  his  iocognitoas  "George 
Eliot."  .  .  »,_*_, 

Philanthropist — Your  denunciations  of  a  certain  style 
of  literature  are  just,  (hough  severe.  Mr  Clay,  in  a  re- 
cent report  pointed  out  that  amon?  416  prisoners  con- 
fined In  Preston  GaoI,  England.  17fi  had  read,  or  heard 
read,  books  about  '-Jack  Sbeppard "  and  "Dick 
Turpin." 

Inquirer  —Nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  measuring 
fluids  by  dropping;  since  the  drops  from  the  lip  of  a 
vial  vary,  cbielly  according  to  the  different  force  of  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  iii  different  liquids.  The  grad- 
uated glass  measure  u*ed  by  apothecaries  is  the  only 
certainty. 

C.  D .,  Wiitertown,  Mass.— The  epitaph  you  send   us  was 
evidently  borrowed  from   that  written  by  Pomponazzi. 
the  philosopher  of  Mantua,  on   himself.     The  original 
la  in  Latin,  and  may  be  translated  as  follows: 
Here  I  lie  entombed      Wherefore,  I  know  not, 
Nor  do  I  care  whether  thou  kuowest. 
Jf  thou  art  well,  It  is  well ;  while  living,  /  waB  well, 
"A*.d.  mayhap.  I  am  well  even  now. 
But  be  it  ho  or  not.  I  cannot  tell  thee. 

"  E\st  Boston."— A  ship  of  900  tons  used  to  be  regarded 
as  a  leviathan.  In  1598  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  built 
a  ship  at  Deptford  of  that  tonnage,  which  being  the 
largest  ever  built  by  an  English  subject,  her  majesty 
was  pleased  to  favor  his  lordship  with  her  presence  at 
the  launching  and  to  give  it  the  name  of  the  Scourge 
of  Malice. 

C.  C  — It  was  Buffon  who  proved  that  burning-glasses 
were  capable  of  consuming  substances;  this  fact  "was 
UU&idenid  fabulous  previous  to  his  day. 

A.  L  ,  Evansvllle.  Indiana —The  Huta  is  of  very  great 
antiquity.  The  na-ne  Is  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
JlitU,  the  name  of  the  lamprey,  or  small  eel  taken  in 
the  Sicilian  watew.  and  common  in  our  Kastern  fresh 
water  streann,  becnuse,  like  that  fish,  it  it  long  and 
perforated  at  the  sides.  Your  second  question  we  are 
unxble  to  answer. 


OUT  OF  TOWN. 

Everybody  is  out  of  town,  that  is,  to  use  the 
more  correct  phrase  of  one  of  ttie  fashionables, 
"everybody  that  is  anybody,  is  out  of  town." 
You  may  construe  that  phrase  as  you  will.  Per- 
haps, as  you  note  the  activity  of  our  wharves  and 
business  streets,  the  numbers  of  psoplo  in  the  li- 
braries and  reading-rooms,  and  churches,  the 
pleasant  and  pretty  faces  in  Washington  Street, 
the  groups  of  children  on  the  Common  of  an 
afternoon,  and  the  hundreds  of  promenaders  of 
an  evening,  you  will  dispute  the  assertion.  You 
may  be  inclined  to  think  that  all  these  people, 
your  brothers  and  sisters,  worthy  persons  and 
valuable  members  of  society,  added  together 
produce  something  more  than  zero.  So,  how- 
ever, think  not  nous  autres.  Mrs.  Highfalutin 
and  Mrs.  Moire  Antique,  and  Mrs.  Bullion  and 
Mrs.  Argent,  know  no  world  but  their  sot,  and 
that  set  are  scattered  to  tho  four  winds  of  heaven, 
east,  west,  north  and  south,  leaving  their  man- 
sions tenantless,  having  previously  notified  the 
police  to  keep  a  special  eye  to  their  premises  and 
seorthat  no  bold  burglar  walks  off  with  their  sil- 
ver Bpoons,  while  they  are  following  the  inexor- 
~able  banner  of  fashion  by  flood  and  field.  They 
are  "out  of  town,"  thundering  away  on  railroads, 
smotbered  with  dust  and  shaken  to  pieces;  or 
jarred  and  fumigated,  and  nauseated  on  board 
ocean  steamers ;  or  baked  in  little  hot  closets  in 
country  hotels,  or  displaying  countless  toilettes 
at  watering-places,  rendered  attractive  by  the  ab- 
sence of  trees,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  damp  sand 
and  decaying  fish. 

Some  of  these  unhappy  wretches  have  the  bad 
taste  to  really  prefer,  in  their  hearts,  their  pleas- 
ant city  houses,  with  their  ample  rooms  and  ac- 
commodations, the  green  trees  and^rass  of  the 
Common,  and  the  pure  breath  that  comes  over 
the  western  hills  or  the  bay,  to  the  exquisite  de- 
lights we  have  just  alluded  to.  But  they  dare 
not  avow  this  preference ;  they  dare  not  encoun- 
ter the  frowns,  the  denunciations,  the  taboo  it 
would  certainly  bring  down  on  their  unhappy 
heads.  No — they  must  be  prepared  to  assert 
boldly,  that  any  place,  patronized  by  fashion,  is 
better  than  home — the  more  inconvenient  and 
costly,  the  better. 

But  some  there  are  who  cannot  get  away,  from 
pecuniary  or  other  pressing  reasons.  The  suf- 
ferings of  these  compulsory  residents  would  be 
ludicrous  if  they  were  not  really  severe  and  pit- 


iable. Still,  even  they  "are  out  of  town,"  ap- 
parently. Their  bouses  are  hermetically  sealed ; 
blinds  closed,  dust  on  the  door-steps,  dust  on  the 
sidewalk.  When  they  go  out  for  a  breath  of  air, 
it  is  at  midnight  and  by  the  back  gate,  Snob,  Jr., 
wearing  his  coachman's  coat,  and  the  daughters 
of  the  family  disguised  as  housemaids — for  the 
servants  are  admitted  to  be  at  home. 

But  even  these  nocturnal  excursions  are  peril- 
ous. When  Boggins  was  entering  his  own 
house  the  other  night,  he  was  collared  by  the  po- 
liceman and  nearly  throttled,  having  been  mis- 
taken by  that  worthy  functionary  for  a  burglar. 
But  this  is  not  all.  These  unhappy  prisoners 
sometimes  come  near  perishing  of  starvation ; 
for  in  hot  weather  provisions  will  not  keep,  and 
to  maintain  appearances,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  purchase  only  food  enough  for  the  servants. 
The  whole  garrison,  therefore,  is  placed  on  short 
allowance,  and  we  have  known  a  family  of  five 
persons  to  emerge  at  the  end  of  the  fashionable 
season  in  a  fit  condition  to  figure  as  living  skel- 
etons in  a  travelling  showman's  collection  of 
marvels. 

It  is  amusing,  when  the  returning  tide  of 
fashion  enables  these  poor  bubbles  again  to  swim 
and  sparkle  on  the  surface,  to  note  with  what  de- 
lightful animation  they  speak  of  places  where 
they  have  passed  the  summer.  They  have  been 
to  Naples,  to  Capri,  to  Virginia,  anywhere,  in 
fact,  but  at  home.  Those  who  never  stirred  out 
of  their  own  basements,  invariably  profess  to 
have  taken  the  longest  journeys ;  and  we  know 
one  audacious  romancer  who  had  been  baking  in 
his  own  attic  for  three  months,  who  declared  that 
he  had  been  making  a  yacht  voyage  to  Spitsber- 
gen. In  the  fall  we  shall  doubtless  hear  that 
some  of  these  stay- at  homes  have  been  serving 
on  the  staff*  of  tho  King  of  Sardinia ! 


THE   BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  ITALY. 

Many  of  our  countrymen  have  gone  abroad, 
it  seems,  to  study  the  aspect  of  war  upon  tho 
fields  reddened  with  the  blood  of  Austrian, 
French  and  Sardinian  soldiers.  But  if  they  ex- 
pect to  find  these  well-contested  fields  covered 
with  broken  carriages,  shattered  trees,  scattered 
balls  and  arms,  and  all  that  makes  up  the  poeti- 
cal imago  of  a  battle-field  after  an  engagement, 
they  will  be  most  wofully  mistaken.  Four  or 
five  days  after  the  terrible  battle  of  Montebello, 
an  intelligent  traveller  visited  the  spot,  but,  with- 
out a  pre-knowtedge  of  what  had  taken  place,  he 
would  never  have  guessed  it  from  its  appearance. 
On  looking  closely,  you  might  perhaps  trace  a 
groove  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  indicating  the  pas- 
sage of  a  cannon-ball ;  a  bit  of  stucco  knocked 
off  a  house,  some  dints  where  balls  had  struck,  a 
few  window-panes  shattered  by  the  passage  of 
missiles,  or  the  concussion  of  the  air  caused  by 
the  pounding  of  heavy  guns.  In  the  churchyard, 
where  tho  hottest  fighting  took  place,  there  were 
slight  mounds  of  fresh  earth  raised  over  the 
dead  of  the  Austrians  and  the  allies.  But  this 
was  all  to  tell  the  story.  The  farmer  drove  his 
team  to  the  field,  the  birds  sang  in  tho  hedge- 
row, tho  smiling  peasant  girls  wore  filling  their 
sacks  with  mulberry  leaves  for  the  silk-worms, 
the  sun  shone  pleasantly  and  tho  vines  hung 
heavy  with  glistening  dow.  Yet  the  battle  was 
no  dream.  Thousands  of  families  mourning  for 
husbands,  brothers,  sons,  lovers  slain  in  the  fierce 
encounter,  know  and  feel  the  awful  reality, 
though  the  traveller  may  not  witness  or  realize 
the  desolation. 


ITALIAN  STATISTICS. 

The  following  facts  in  relation  to  Italy  are  ob- 
tained from  a  reliable  Italian  work,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  perusal  and  preservation.  Italy  con- 
tains no  fewerthan  27,107,139  inhabitants.  This 
population  is  divided  into  fifteen  circumscrip- 
tions— eight,  comprising  19,913,301  souls,  are 
under  Italian  governments  ;  seven,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  7,193,743,  are  subject  to  foreign  rulers. 
There  are  110  provinces  and  1012  communes'. 
It  is  a  country  famous  for  the  number  of  its  large 
cities ;  eighteen  of  the  cities  have  more  than 
50,000  inhabitants  each ;  eight  others  have  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants  each — viz.,  Rome,  Na- 
ples, Palermo,  Venice,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa 
and  Turin.  Nearly  all  the  inhabitants  profess 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  the  number  of 
those  who  belong  to  other  Christian  sects  is  only 
36,676,  while  the  Jews  number  41,497.  The 
births  greatly  exceed  the  deaths ;  tho  increase  of 
the  population  is  particularly  remarkable  in  Sici- 
ly and  Tuscany,  where  it  perhaps  doubles  in  73 
years. 

Italy  alone  possesses  half  as  many  bishopries 


as  there  are  in  all  Europe  :  256  out  of  535.  The 
mean  is  90,000  Catholics  to  a  diocese ;  in  the 
Papal  States  there  is  a  bishop  to  every  400,003 
souls.  The  regular  and  secular  clergy  of  both 
sexes  reckons  139,000  members  ;  their  ratio  to 
the  population  is  as  one  to  142.  In  Sicily  the 
clergy  is  most  numerous  ;  there  are  33,266  priests 
and  nuns,  or  one  to  every  69  inhabitants.  More 
than  300  newspapers  are  published  in  Italy,  of 
which  117  are  issued  in  Sardinia,  though  it  has 
only  a  fifth  of  the  population.  The  silk  manu- 
facture is  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  In 
ordinary  years  the  value  is  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  Lombardy  alone  produces 
a  third  of  this  amount.  The  revenues  of  the 
Italian  States  are  about  $120,000  000,  the  ex- 
penses, 5123,000,000,  and  the  public  debt  about 
$400,000,000. 

Commerce  is  active,  but  the  high  tariffs  of  most 
of  the  States,  the  lines  of  custom  houses  which  em- 
barrass exchanges,  greatly  injure  the  prosperity  of 
business  and  the  demand  for  consumption.  The 
mercantile  marine  is  the  largest,  in  proportion  to 
population,  of  any  other  European  nation,  Eng- 
land alone  excepted.  The  river  Ticino,  so  noted 
in  the  present  war,  rises  in  Switzerland,  at  Mount 
St.  Gothard,  flows  to  the  south,  traverses  Lago 
Maggiore,  separates  the  Sardinian  States  from 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom,  and  unites 
with  the  Po  at  Pavia.  It  is  famous  in  ancient 
and  modern  history.  On  its  banks  Hannibal 
won  his  first  Italian  victories,  and  defeated  Pub- 
lius  Scipio,  218  years  B.  C.  The  French  and 
Austrians  fought  there   May  31,  1305. 

To  Farmers  and  Dairymen  — It  will  be 
noticed  by  an  announcement  in  our  advertising 
columns  that  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  have  become  the  publishers  of  tho 
very  full  and  thorough  treatise  upon  Milch  Cows 
and  Dairy  Farming,  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq  . 
Secretary  of  the  Suite  Board  of  Agriculture,  and 
that  a  new  edition  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days, 
in  the  elegant  and  substantial  style  which  char- 
acterizes the  publications  of  that  house.  Al- 
though the  book  has  been  but  a  short  time  before 
the  public,  its  merits  have  become  so  apparent  to 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  upon  which 
it  treats,  that  it  is  universally  recognized  as  the 
standard  authority  ;  and  a  work  which  no  intelli- 
gent farmer  can  afford  to  do  without.  We  con- 
gratulate our  friend  Mr.  Flint,  not  only  in  the 
production  of  a  work  which  adds  so  much  to  his 
reputation  as  a  practical  farmer  and  agricultural 
author,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  its  publication 
and  sale  has  been  placed  in  such  bands  as  will 
give  it  the  widest  circulation  among  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  and  thus  render  it  a  still  more 
powerful  instrumentality  for  the  promotion  of 
the  cause  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  is  so  assid- 
uously and  effectively  devoting  his  talents  and 
his  time. 

«  —  ■—  i 

Banvard's  Grand  Panorama. — Everybody 
is  crowding  to  see  Bauvard's  glorious  panorama 
of  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  lower  Music  Hall, 
Winter  Street.  This  should  not  be  classed  with 
the  ordinary  exhibitions  of  the  day,  for  it  is  a 
brilliant  work  of  art,  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and 
therefore  "  a  joy  forever."  Young  and  old 
should  go  and  enjoy  this  entertainment. 

Connecticut  Normal  School. — The  Con- 
necticut House  has,  granted  but  S4000  of  the 
S5000  appropriation  asked  for  the  State  Normal 
School.  Brandagee,  of  New  London,  went 
against  the  bill,  because  the  "school-marms" 
went  West,  and  married  in  three  months  after 

they  got  there. 

<  *■—  > 

Melancholy.  —  The  Pittsfield  Eagle  says 
that  a  youth  of  seventeen,  living  in  Otis,  recently 
lost  his  reason  from  grief  at  the  death  of  his 
mother,  and  committed  suicide  by  shooting  him- 
self through  the  heart.  Mother  and  son  wero 
buried  in  one  grave. 

«   -m^m-   » 

Population. — The  greatest  density  of  popu- 
lation of  a  kingdom  is  exhibited  in  Belgium, 
where  it  is  538  to  the  square  mile ;  single  dis- 
tricts in  Rhenish  Prussia  show  as  high  as  700  to 
the  square  mile. 

Protection  for  Omnibus  Drivers. — Some 
of  the  New  York  stages  have  adopted  a  species 
of  awning  which  is  placed  on  the  top,  over  the 
driver,  effectually  shading  him  from  the  sun. 

Natural  History. — A  celebrated  naturalist 
says  that  asses  are  the  most  vilified  of  all  animals. 
We  know  that  foxes  are  the  most  run  down. 


THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN. 

Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,  says 
the  old  proverb,  and  the  daily  experiences  of 
life  verify  the  axiom.  Some  interesting  facts 
have  lately  come  to  our  knowledge  concerning  a 
widow  lady  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  which  we  give, 
simply  withholding  the  names  of  the  parties,  for 
obvious  reasons.  A  lady,  who  resided  as  above, 
and  whose  husband  went  to  California  in  1856, 
found  herself  a  widow  in  six  months  after  bis  de- 
parture, without  pecuniary  means,  and  with  four 
little  children  dependent  upon  her  -for  support. 
Too  proud  to  supplicate  for  aid,  she  at  once  resort- 
ed to  her  needle,  and  for  nearly  a  year  succeeded 
in  barely  supplying  herself  and  her  loved  ones 
with  food  and  clothing.  This  was  at  the  sacrifice, 
however,  of  health,  for  nearly  her  whole  night 
was  often  consumed  while  plying  her  industrious 
needle.  At  last,  however,  her  strength  began  to 
fail,  from  this  fearful  overtasking  of  her  endur- 
ance. The  rent  dues  accumulated,  and  she  was 
threatened  with  expulsion  from  her  home,  hum- 
ble as  it  was.  At  last,  anxiety  and  overwork 
brought  on  a  fever,  and  she  was  soon  lying  at  the 
point  of  death. 

This  crisis  brought  to  her  aid,  by  some  chance, 
a  chief  clerk  of  one  of  the  manufacturing  houses 
of  the  city,  and  this  whole-souled  man,  himself 
poor,  helped  the  widowed  mother  wiih  money, 
and  his  wife  nursed  the  sick  one  until  she  was 
once  more  able  to  resume  the  care  of  her  house- 
hold. The  good  Samaritan  who  had  thus  be- 
friended the  widow,  learning  how  she  had  been 
supporting  herself,  proposed  to  procure  for  her  a 
Sewing  Machine,  one-half  the  cost  of  which  he 
made  her  a  present  of,  the  balance  leaving  her 
to  pay  for  at  her  convenience.  This  true  and 
noble  charity  was  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  the  gentleman,  though  possessing  bat  a 
scanty  income  himself,  has  enriched  the  poor 
woman.  A  year  has  passed,  the  widow  has  had 
even  more  work  to  do  upon  her  Graver  and 
Baker's  Sewing  Midline  than  she  could  accom- 
plish. With  half  the  labor  and  half  the  hours  of 
confinement  that  she  used  to  devote  to  her 
needle,  she  has  paid  her  benefactor  for  her 
part  of  the  excellent  mechanical  agent  which  has 
proved  so  true  a  friend,  is  pleasantly  situated  and 
easily  pays  her  rent,  while  her  three  daughters 
and  little  son  are  as  neatly  though  simply  clad, 
as  any  of  their  mates  at  school.  This  simple, 
but  truthful  story  has  a  moral  worth  remembering. 

WARD  BEECHEK  FARMING. 

Beecher  has  been  writing  about  cows,  from  his 
farm  up  on  the  Hudson.  Ho  says  :  "  We  are  a 
three-cow  gentleman  farmer  !  Again,  wo  know 
what  is  tho  real  taste  of  milk.  We  have  once 
more,  before  we  die,  seen  cream  !  Twenty-six 
pans  of  milk  were  skimmed  this  morning,  and 
now,  if  you  wero  riding  past,  you  should  see 
twenty-six  inverted  cans  on  the  fence,  in  tho  sun, 
shining  like  silver,  and  sweotening  themselves  all 
the  day,  in  the  air  and  sunshine,  for  the  night's 
milk !  Even  the  pigs  fare  better  here  than  citi- 
zens do  in  New  York.  For  although  we  take  off 
the  cream,  wo  never  think  of  giving  them  any- 
thing weaker  than  skim-milk ! — four  pigs  that 
once  were  longer  than  broad,  but  which  are  rap- 
idly growing  to  the  shape  of  a  marble." 


"The  Little  Pig  Monthly." — Inourad- 
vertising  columns  will  be  found  the  publishers' 
notice  of  this  unique  little  monthly  for  juveniles. 
It  is  funny  all  over,  inside  and  out.  Just  6tep 
into  the  nearest  periodical  depot  and  purchase  a 
cony,  which  will  prove  a  fund  of  entertainment 
for  the  children  for  a  whole  month.  It  contains 
over  fifty  pages  of  illustrations,  and  is  wonder- 
fully cheap. 

— . «  «»»  —  > 

Excursion  Party  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  said,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  that 

some  fifty  English  gentlemen  have  determined 
on  chartering  a  large  steamer  for  an  excursion 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  tour  through  the  United  States. 

—  ■    ...  4     m  •  i     » 

Ball's  Busts.— Two  of  Mr  Ball's  recent  pro- 
ductions— miniature  heads  of  Prescott  and  Ward 
Beecher — are  finely  modelled,  and  as  good  like- 
nesses as  the  head  of  Jenny  Lind,  which  first 
called  attention  to  his  genius. 
<  ^*^  > 

An  Intalid's  Joke — What's  the  difference 
between  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  a  person  af- 
flicted with  any  disorder  1 — One's  a  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  the  other's  ill  of  a  "  summut !" 
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HOW  THE!  FOUUIIT  AT  VAHE8E. 

Garibaldi's  action  with  the  Austrians  nt  Var- 
cso,  shows  the  high  quality  of  Itnlinn  valor  under 
good  leadership.  Of  thin  affair,  tho  correspond- 
ent of  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes :  "  After  a 
first  discharge  of  their  muskets,  the  Italian  vol- 
unteers assaulted  the  enemy  With  tho  bnyonet, 
and  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  the  Austrian 
centre  was  obliged  to  fall  hack  on  its  left  wing1, 
already  engaged  by  a  battalion  of  ourrigbt  wing. 
Now  the  light  became  general— a  tremendous 
hand  to-hand  fight,  in  which  every  inch  of 
ground  was  bravely  disputed  by  both  armies. 
The  enemy's  artillery  was  of  no  moro  use,  bo- 
causo  Garibaldi,  having  none,  had  ordered  his 
men  to  fight  band  to  hand  with  swords  and  bay- 
onets. At  tho  report  of  tho  musketry  and  artil- 
lery, the  country  people  hastened  to  tho  sceno  of 
action  with  pitchforks,  half-pikes,  and  cleavers. 
'It  was  a  dreadful  scone  of  slaughter/  said  an 
eyo-witness  to  mo,  'which  lasted  three  hours.' 
Nothing  can  give  an  idea  of  the  impetuosity  of 
thoflo  Italians  who  could  at  last  revenge  so  many 
wrongs,  so  many  cruelties.  It  was  almost  mad- 
ness. Two  brothers  Strambio,  ono  captain  and 
another  lieutenant,  were  soon  to  leap  into  the  in- 
side of  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  and  cut  down  Croats 
as  if  they  had  been  puppets.  A  Count  Mon- 
tanari,  from  Verona,  whose  brother  had  been 
hanged  in  1853,  by  Radetsky's  order,  was  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  bloody  field,  striking  right 
and  left  with  his  powerful  sword." 


GENERAL  GARIBALDI. 

The  independent  Italian,  General  Garibaldi, 
has  thus  far  won  the  brightest  laurels  in  this 
war.  He  has  exhibited  not  only  great  bravery, 
and  the  best  of  fighting  qualities,  but  remarkable 
strategic  ability.  "We  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  pay  the  miserable  and  tyrannical  Aus- 
trian government  what  he  owes  them  for  their 
villanous  treatment  of  himself  and  his  compatri- 
ots. The  instalments  he  has  already  given  them 
must  be  as  gratifying  to  him  as  galling  to  the 
Austrians.  Complete  success  has  crowned  his 
every  effort  thus  far,  if  we  except -one  or  two 
trifling  checks,  in  the  course  of  his  bold  and  un- 
precedented advances.  Thousands  of  patriots 
are  flocking  to  his  standard,  and  Austria  fears 
him  and  his  influence  far  more  than  she  is  willing 
to  admit.  Even  Louis  Napoleon  is  said  to  fear 
that  Garibaldi  will  come  out  of  the  war  as  its 
hero,  throwing  everybody  else  in  the  shade.  For 
our  own  part  we  do  not  care ;  we  want  to  see 
Austria  humbled  (and  that  is  sure  to  bo  the 
result),  and  Italy  free.  We  live  in  startling 
times,  and  all  the  world  is  awake  to  current 
events. 

<     ~m~    > 

Map  of  the  Seat  of  Wae. — Messrs.  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  106  Washington  Street,  have 
published  a  very  neat  map  of  the  seat  of  war, 
embracing  the  whole  of  Sardinia  and  Lombardo- 
Venetia,  with  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena, 
and  portions  of  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States, 
France  and  Switzerland.  It  is  not  encumbered 
with  topography  and  detail,  and  being  a  steel- 
plate  engraving,  is  perfectly  clear  and  legible. 
The  execution  of  this  map  is  very  creditable  to 
the  engravers,  Messrs.  Smith,  Knight  and  Tap- 
pan.  We  refer  our  readers  to  an  advertisement 
in  another  column. 

A  new  Trade. — A  Dutch  paper  makes  us 
acquainted  with  a  branch  of  commerce  of  the 
existence  of  which  we  were  not  previously  aware, 
namely,  young  foxes.  It  is  stated  that  in  the 
course  ot  three  weeks  lately  sixty-six  cubs  have 
been[sent  from  Bergen-op-Zoom  to  be  shipped  at 
Rotterdam  for  England. 

Old  Volumes. — There  are  quite  a  number 
about  your  house,  covers  torn,  leaves  loose,  etc. 
Just  hand  or  send  them  in  to  our  office,  22  Win- 
ter Street,  and  they  will  be  rebound  and  made 
quite  as  good  as  new,  at  a  trifling  cost.  Re- 
turned in  one  week. 

A  fatal  Mistake. — Mrs.  Mary  Washington 

of  Providence,  died  in  that  city  from  eating  the 

plant  known  as  the  Apple  of  Peru,  which  she  had 

gathered  and  boiled,  in  mistake  for  greens. 

. , 4  — »  m.  »  .  ,         . 

Coal  for  France. — A  leading  house  in  New 
York  is  to  supply  the  French  government  with 
20,000  tons  of  American  coal  for  the  imperial 
war  steamers. 

New  York  and  Mobile. — A  New  York 
"  Jeremy  Diddler  "  has  recently  swindled  Mobile 
merchants  to  the  tune  of  $50,000. 


WEST  POINT. 

Tho  Board  of  Visitors  recently  completed  the 
annual  examination  of  this  fine  institution.  The 
arduous  duties  of  n  West  Point  Cadet  are  not 
moro  than  half  realized  by  tho  hundreds  of  young 
gentlemen  seeking  appointment  there.  Rise  at 
f)  in  summer,  and  G  in  winter,  bed-clothes  put 
away,  and  room  arranged  for  inspection  in  half 
an  hour.  Study  until  7.  Guard  mounting  at 
7  1-2.  Class  parade  at  8.  Recitations  and 
study  until  I.  Dinnor,  and  recreation  until  2. 
Another  class  parade.  Study  until  4.  Sunset 
general  parade,  supper,  and  in  thirty  minutes  tho 
call  to  quarters.  Until  9  12  study,  and  at  10 
cvory  light  extinguished.  Of  course  these  duties 
are  sometimes  evaded,  but  it  is  dangerous  busi- 
ness. Such  is  but  an  outline  of  the  day's  work, 
repeated  from  day  to  day  for  five  years,  with  no 
interruption  but  Sunday.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
two  years  there  is  a  furlough  of  Boveral  weeks, 
this  being  tho  only  time  during  tho  course  in 
which  tho  Cadot  is  allowed  to  leave  the  Acad- 
emy. There  are  endless  opportunities  during 
the  military  exercises  for  incurring  demerit,  and 
if  any  Cadet  incurs  one  hundred  in  six  months, 
he  is  declared  deficient  in  conduct.  For  all  this 
drilling,  the  Cadets  receive  $30  per  month,  and 
are  required  to  pay  for  board  $9  to  $10  per 
month,  and  $2  for  washing.  Other  expenses,  as 
clothing,  etc.,  consume  the  whole.  Their  fare 
is  of  the  plainest  kind. 

i  »■— » 

AN  AMERICAN  HOTEL. 

The  great  Marble  Palace  Hotel  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, opposite  Madison  Square,  New  York,  is 
nearly  done,  at  a  .cost  of  $1,144,000!  and  will 
be  opened  August  1st.  The  building  cost 
$400,000;  ground  $350,000;  furniture  $200,000; 
steam,  plumbing,  and  gas  fixtures  $55,000;  mir- 
rors $30,000 — and  so  forth.  In  splendor,  extent, 
and  convenience,  it  surpasses  all  other  hotels  in 
the  world.  This  superb  establishment  is  under 
the  control  and  lease  of  Paran  Stevens,  Esq., 
who  is  also  tho  proprietor  of  the  Tremont  and 
Revere  Houses  in  Boston.  People  from  abroad 
will  open  their  eyes  with  amazement  to  realize 
the  extent  and  grandeur  of  this  paragon  of  hotels, 
excelling  by  far  all  like  enterprises  in  either 
hemisphere.  Even  the  New  Yorkers,  who  are 
hard  to  astonish,  acknowledge  to  a  degree  of 
amazement  in  regard  to  this  great  marble  palace. 
«  »«^  t 

Plain  Writing. — President  Buchanan  in  his 
address  to  the  students  of  a  college  in  North 
Carolina  recently,  took  occasion  to  impress  on 
them  the  superiority  of  plain  over  what  is  called 
fine  writing.  He  justly  censured  long  involved 
sentences,  the  besetting  sin  of  many  modern 
authors.  Look  atNapoleonthe  First's  addresses 
and  orders  of  the  day  :  vehemence,  directness  and 
terseness.  They  go  straight  to  their  object  like 
a  cannon-ball.  There  is  nothing  like  plain  writ- 
ing and  plain  speaking. 

<  ^«^  > . 

Hudson's  Bat  Company. — It  is  announced 
that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  preparing 
to  abandon  the  Indian  territory  to  the  British 
government,  having  declined  to  renew  their  leave 
and  license  for  twenty  one  years.  This  rich  por- 
tion of  British  America  will  now  be  open  to  set- 
tlers with  its  prairies,  forests,  mines  and  fisheries. 

New  Orleans. — A  letter  from  New  Orleans 
says,  by  every  conveyance  our  citizens  are  leav- 
ing, some  in  search  of  health,  others  in  pursuit 
of  recreation,  but  the  greater  part  on  business 
tours.  A  large  number  of  wealthy  planters  are 
on  their  way  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Europe. 

«  ■*»—  » 

The  Charles  Murder. — Mr.  Joseph  Charles, 
whose  recent  death  by  violence  in  St.  Louis  so 
much  excited  the  community,  had  insurance  on 
his  life  in  different  offices  to  the  amount  ot 
$22,000. 

A  Picnic  at  Troy. — A  picnic  party  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  the  other  day,  was  invaded  and  assaulted 
by  a  gang  of  brutal  rowdies,  who  beat  even 
women  with  clubs.  Such  scoundrels  should  be 
shot — there  is  no  possible  use  for  them. 

The  American  Eagle. — They  coined  in  one 
week  at  the  San  Francisco  mint  $600,000  in 
double  eagles.  23,665  oz.  of  gold  were  de- 
posited during  that  time. 


Wonderful. — A  German  writer  observes  that 
in  the  United  States  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of 
thieves  they  are  obliged  to  offer  a  reward  for  their 
discovery. 


<52tfa,i>sioe  CKatljerings. 

Steam  navigation  on  the  Erie  canal,  thin 
soason,  will  utterly  annihilate  the  old  borne  boat 

system, 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  tho  longest 
mad  in  tho  United  States,  ihc  main  trunk  and 
branch  being  700  miles  Id  Lengths 

The  subscription  in  New  York  for  the  aid  of 
the  families  of  Italian  soldiers  engaged  in  tho 
war,  amounted  to  $5000. 

In  a  recent  pistol  target  shoot  at  Peoria,  tho 
ladies  (Germans)  entered  tho  lists  and  took  six 
out  of  tho  nine  prizes. 

Recently  an  elderly  man  was  brought  as  a 
convict  to  tho  Kentucky  State  penitentiary, 
whoso  six  sons  were  already  in  that  institution 
as  convicts. 

There  are  said  to  bo  no  loss  than  10,000  Chi- 
namen now  on  their  passugc  to  California,  where 
their  presence  will  be  likely  to  cause  some  trouble 
among  the  miners. 

Nathaniel  Hay  Greene,  tho  last  surviving  son 
of  Major  General  Greene  of  the  revolution,  died 
at  his  residence  in  Middleton,  Ct.,  lately.  Ho 
was  79  years  of  ago. 

The  London  Critic  says  :  "  Tho  voice  of  lit- 
erature is  growing  stiller  and  smaller."  Let  us 
hope  that  id  is  speaking  more  wisely  in  tho  whis- 
per than  it  did  in  the  roar. 

Tho  Arizona  silver  mines  are  reported  to  be 
paying  large  profits.  Ono  near  Fort  Buchanan 
.produces  seventy-five  dollars  per  day  at  an  ex- 
penso  of  fifteen  dollars. 

Thomas  W.  Lilly,  of  Olney,  111.,  who  kept 
$7000  locked  in  his  bureau  drawer,  and  foolishly 
boasted  of  his  wealth,  was  robbed  of  all  bis  treas- 
ure recently. 

The  total  number  of  working  iron  manufacto- 
ries in  the  United  States  is  2 159.  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania and  Northeastern  Maryland  is  the  great- 
est iron  region  in  the  Union. 

The  Harrisburg  Telegraph  says  a  child  seven 
years  old,  and  weighing  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  passed  up  the  Cumberland  Valley  Rail- 
road the  other  day,  accompanied  by  his  father 
and  mother. 

A  new  dodge  is  in  vogue  among  the  New  York 
omnibus  drivers.  "When  a  passenger  hands  up  a 
quarter  to  pay  the  fare,  the  driver  hands  it  back, 
saying  he  cannot  make  change.  The  one  re- 
turned is  bogus. 

Humphrey's  Journal  of  the  Daguerreotype  and 
Photographic  Arts,  established  A.  D.  1850,  the 
oldest  periodical  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  is 
published  semi-monthly,  and  contains  384  pages 
per  annum  of  valuable  photographic  information. 

The  selectmen  of  Concord  have  agreed  to  al- 
low the  proposed  muster  of  the  State  militia  to 
be  held  at  that  place,  and  have  selected  the  field 
for  that  purpose  on  the  shore  of  the  Concord 
river,  westerly  of  the  village. 

Going  into  battle  by  rail,  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  present  war.  At  the  battle  of 
Montebello  the  allied  supports  came  into  the  field 
under  the  lead  of  locomotives,  rapidly  succeed- 
ing trains,  each  bringing  up  a  brigade. 

The  prize  in  the  department  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  for 
the  best  historical  account  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  for  the  Government  of  the  Northwestern 
Territory,  has  been  awarded  to  Edwin  E.  John- 
son of  Naugatuck. 

For  a  wager  of  $30,  two  young  ladies  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  a  few  days  since,  walked  to 
Unionvitle,  a  distance  of  forty-five  miles,  occu- 
pying two  days  in  getting  there.  The  feet  of  one 
of  the  pedestriennes  were  somewhat  blistered,  but 
the  other  was  perfectly  well. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  now  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  has  been  recently  making  a 
visit  to  his  son,  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Beecher,  of 
North  Brookfield.  During  his  stay  he  met  at  the 
house  of  Hon.  Amasa  Walker,  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Snell,  now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

A  gentleman  who  has  travelled  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  now  resides  at  Norfolk,  writes 
it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,  that  the  population 
considered,  there  are  more  handsome  ladies  in 
Norfolk  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Davenport  (Iowa)  Democrat  says  that  an 
official  letter  from  Kossuth  to  a  Hungarian  exile 
at  that  place  has  been  received,  requesting  him 
to  take  immediate  steps  towards  embarking  for 
Hungary.  From  the  tenor  of  the  letter  it  would 
appear  that  Kossuth  was  engaged  in  raising  an 
army. 

Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  enumerates  no 
less  than  thirty-eight  substances  which  are  em- 
ployed to  give  potency,  flavor,  consistence,  and 
other  desirable  qualities  to  lager  beer.  Among 
them  are  chalk,  marble  dust,  opium,  tobacco, 
henbane,  oil  of  vitriol,  copperas,  alum,  strych- 
nine, and  other  deadly  drugs. 

The  French  papers  relate  the  following :  A 
corporal  jumped  into  a  hackney  coach  on  the 
boulevards.  "  Where  to  1"  said  the  coachman. 
"  To  glory,"  was  the  answer.  The  coachman 
scratched  his  head  and  looked  puzzled.  "Ass 
that  you  are,"  said  the  son  of  Mars,  "  don't  you 
know  the  Lyons  railway  station  V 

The  number  of  passports  which  have  been  is- 
sued during  General  Cass's  administration  of  the 
State  Department,  is  over  fourteen  thousand.  If 
each  person,  observes  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce,  for  whom  a  passport  is  taken,  spends 
in  a  tour  five  hundred  dollars,  the  amount  would 
be  over  seven  millions. 


Santos  of  (ffioltr. 

....  Hypocrisy  is  a  Hort  of  homage  that  vico 
pays  no  virtue  — Rochefoucald. 

Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech. 

—R.  A,  Willmott. 

....  A  failure  in  a  good  causo  is  better  than  a 
triumph  in  a  bad  one. — liovee, 

. .  .  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference 
a  ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.— Bacon. 

....  Beauty  is  tho  mark  God  sots  upon  virtue. 
Every  natural  OCtioo  is  graceful. — JCmerson. 

....  Education  is  the  apprenticeship  of  life. 
—It.  A   WUmott, 

Thin  is  fanaticism  when,  by  thinking  too 

much  of  the  other  world,  a  man  becomes  unfit  to 
live  in  this. — Bovee. 

Some  books  aro  to  bo  tasted,  others  to 

bo  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and 
d  iges  ted . — Bacon. 

....  They  that  marry  ancient  people  merely 
in  expectation  to  bury  them,  hang  themselves  in 
hope  that  ono  will  come  and  cut  tho  halter. 
—Fuller, 

The  sublime  and  tho  ridiculous  are  so 

often  so  nearly  related,  that  it  is  difficult  to  class 
them  separately.  Ono  step  above  the  sublinio 
makes  tho  ridiculous,  and  one  step  above  tho 
ridiculous  makes  the  sublime  again. — Paine. 

You  aro  no  more  to  believe  a  professing 

friend  than  a  threatening  enemy;  and  as  no  man 
hurts  you  that  tells  you  he'll  do  you  a  mischief, 
no  man  is  your  servant  who  says  he  is  bo. 
—  Wycherley. 

....  I  hold  every  man  a  debtor  to  his  profes- 
sion; from  the  which  as  meu  of  course  do  seek 
to  receive  countenance  and  profit,  so  ought  they 
of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves  by  way  of 
amends  to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto. 
— Bacon. 

....  Many  classes  are  always  praising  the 
by-gone  time,  for  it  is  natural  that  the  old  should 
extol  the  days  of  their  youth ;  the  weak  the  area 
of  their  strength ;  the  sick  tho  season  of  their 
vigor ;  and  the  disappointed  the  springtide  of 
their  hopes  ! — Bingham. 

....  To  watch  corn  grow  and  the  blossom 
set,  to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  and 
spado,  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray 
— these  are  the  things  to  make  man  happy  ;  they 
have  always  had  the  power  ot  doing  these — they 
never  will  have  power  to  do  more. — Rusk'in. 

....  Those  that  have  nothing  else  to  say 
must  tell  stories  :  fools  over  Burgundy,  and 
ladies  over  tea,  must  have  something  that's  sharp 
to  relish  their  liquor;  malice  is  the  piquant 
sauce  of  such  conversation,  and  without  it  their 
entertainment  would  prove  mighty  insipid. 
— Farquhar. 

t  »»»  *  -.—,.,  . 

Jotter's  Uuirget. 

How  many  sides  has  a  round  plum  pudding  ? 
Ans. — Two— inside  and  outside. 

Why  is  a  boatman  like  a  Baltimore  fireman. 
Ans. — Because  they  both  go  in  for  a  row. 

What  is  that  which  every  one  can  divide,  but 
no  one  can  see  where  it  has  been  divided  ? 
Ans. — Water. 

Why  is  the  sofa  that  your  father  is  sitting  on, 
like  most  railroad  stock  %  Ans. — Because  it  is 
below  par. 

Gradgrind  has  got  up  a  remedy  for  hard 
times.  It  consists  of  ten  hours'  labor,  well 
worked  in. 

Dr.  Young  says  that  man  and  wife  are  like 
soul  and  body — always  at  variance,  and  yet  loth 
to  part. 

A  doctor  detained  in  court  as  a  witness,  com- 
plained to  the  judge  that  if  he  was  kept  from  bis 
patients  they  might  recover  in  his  absence  ! 

"I  haven't  another  word  to  say,  sir; — never 
dispute  with  fools  I"  "  No,"  was  the  reply, 
"you  are  very  sure  to  agree  with  them  \" 

A  country  editor  having  received  two  gold 
dollars  in  advancefor  his  paper,  says  that  he  al- 
lows his  child  to  play  with  the  other  children  as 
usual. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  man  who 
keeps  dogs,  and  one  who  has  nine  walking- 
sticks?  Ans. — One  own  canines,  and  the  other 
nine  canes. 

Here  is  one  of  the  "  Doctor's,"  which  was  in- 
tended expressly  to  be  laughed  at:  "In  these 
rascally  times,  I  don't  believe  evsn  the  proprietor 
of  a  turning  shop  can  '  turn  an  honest  penny.'  " 

An  elderly  spinster  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  A 
widower  with  ten  children  has  proposed,  and  I 
have  accepted.  This  is  the  number  I  should 
have  been  entitled  to  if  I  had  married  at  the 
proper  time." 

"  Married  couples  resemble  a  pair  of  shears," 
says  Sydney  Smith,  "so  joined  that  they  cannot 
be  separated,  often  moving  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, yet  always  punishing  any  one  who  comes 
between  them." 

One  actor,  speaking  of  another,  who  wa3  as 
rotund  asFalstaff  and  as  heavy  as  Daniel  Lam- 
bert, exclaimed,  "  He  is  as  headstrong  as  a  mule  I 
and  why  ?  Because  he  knows  that  nobody  could 
beat  him  thoroughly  in  one  day !" 

Mrs.  Swisshelm,  in  her  letters  to  young  ladies, 
says  that  "every  country  girl  knows  how  too 
color  red  with  madder."  This  we  believe  to  be 
an  ethnological  fact,  as  we  have  always  noticed 
that  with  all  girls  the  madder  they  get  the  redder 
they  are. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ROSES. 

BY   SYBIL  "PARK. 

They  are  come,  they  are  come — the  roses, 

All  crimson,  and  pink,  and  white. 
They  are  filling  the  air  with  fragrance, 

And  flushing  our  paths  with  light. 
They  are  come  like  a  troop  of  fairius, 

To  people  the  brown  earth's  breaat, 
All  glowing  with  rich  carnation, 

Each  wearing  a  royal  crest. 

They  are  come,  and  the  robin  nestles 

To-night  'mid  the  dewy  leaves, 
For  the  tendrils  have  crept  and  blossomed 

CloBe  under  the  moss-grown  eaves. 
And  to  hear  how  he  chirps  and  twitters, 

To  his  mate  in  her  downy  nest, 
One  would  think  all  the  leaves  and  roses 

Might  tire  of  their  noisy  guest. 

Ah,  sweet  are  the  dreams  ye  have  brought  me, 

Darling  bright  rosebuds  of  June, 
So  dear  that  my  spirit  is  keeping 

Time  to  soma  beautiful  tune. 
0,  life  seemeth  better  and  truer, 

Qayer  with  laughter  and  mirth, 
Since  the  roses,  the  beautiful  roses, 

Crowned  like  a  blessing  the  earth. 

We  will  haste  where  the  moonbeams  shimmer, 

Downward  in  sparkling  showers, 
To  look  on  their  silvery  brightness, 

And  gather  the  dewy  flowers. 
Their  lips  are  all  damp  with  sweet  kisses, 

These  white  ones  aro  blushing,  I  know; 
Just  see  how  the  crimson  is  shading 

Their  hearts  with  a  delicate  glow. 

Thank  God  for  his  gift  of  the  flowers; 

0  sad  would  the  fair  world  be, 
If  never  a.  blossom  looked  upward 

And  smiled  on  hillside  or  lea. 
Thrice  welcome,  then,  lovely  June  roses, 

Fairest  and  dearest  and  best 
Of  all  the  sweet  blooms  that  have  wakened 

To  life  on  the  green  earth's  breast. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WOMEN  OF  SAVOY: 

—  OR, — 

THE  WHITE  CROSS  AND  GOLDEN  CRESCENT. 


BY    JOHN    J.     WARREN. 

From  the  time  when  Thomas  I.  estahlishod 
the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  a  succession  of  wars  and  dissen- 
sions intervened.  Years  ago,  Savoy  laid  claim, 
through  its  princes,  to  the  title  of  guardian  to  the 
Alps,  and  has  been  adding  to  the  fortifications 
which  Nature  has  bountifully  reared,  all  that  art 
could  devise  to  strengthen  and  protect  it. 

The  hunter  follows  the  chamois  in  the  narrow 
mountain  paths  where  rocks  and  glaciers  supply 
sufficient  protection,  but  as  ho  emerges  from 
them,  innumerable  fortresses  rise  up  before  him. 
At  the  source  of  the  Pellice,  too,  was  erected  the 
fort  of  Mirabouc,  a  fort  so  high,  according  to 
Gallenga,  and  in  so  bleak  a  climate,  that  a 
French  garrison,  forgetting  these  in  1795,  died 
of  cold  and  hunger;  while  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiusone,  the  Feuestrelles  still  exist — a  line  of 
five  iorts  running  up  the  hill-side,  joined  by  a 
great  staircase  four  thousand  steps  high,  roofed 
all  over  with  bomb-proof  arches.* 

Through  the  Lake  of  Bourget,  which  has  been 

^Called  the  "  Heart  of  Savoy/'  the  Fier  sends  its 

waters   to  the  Rhouo,  and   again,  through  the 

beautiful  Lake  of  Annecy,  it  is  sent  down  to  that 

bluest  of  rivers. 

On  the  western  bank  of  Lake  Bourget,  at  the 
loot  of  Mont  du  Chat,  lies  the  Abbey  of  Haute- 
combe,  the  Escurial  of  the  House  of  Savoy — the 
burial-place  of  its  princes.  The  princes  of  this 
house  have  ever  been  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
France,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  English,  and  down 
to  the  times  of  Amadous  VI.  and  his  son,  Ama- 
dous VII.,  intermarriages  had  been  frequent,  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  eagerly  sought  for  by  the 
French.  Nor  did  these  two  princes,  whose  ap- 
pellatives were  respectively  the  Green  and  Red 
Counts,  differ  from  their  ancestors.  Both  mar- 
ried French  princesses — the  former.  Bonne  of 
Bourbon,  and  the  latter,  Bonne  of  Berry. 
Throughout  the  history  of  both  Piedmont  and 
Savoy,  woman  seems  to  have  been  the  source 
of  dissension,  and  the  two  Bonnes,  mother 
and  daughter-in-law,  were  no  exceptions. 

The  Bed  Count,  Amadeus  VII.,  was  a  bold 

0  and  courageous  warrior,  distinguishing  himself 

even  when  scarcely  more  than  a  boy,  in  the  wars 

of  the  French  against  the  Flemings,  with  Philip 

*  Qallonga's  History  of  piedmont. 


Van  Artevelde  at  their  head.  The  jealousies 
and  petty  ambition  of  his  wife  and  mother-in-law 
disturbed  the  gentle  spirit  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  warlike  propensities,  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree,  almost  emulating  Amadeus  VI., 
the  Peaceful.  Two  such  women  in  one  house- 
hold were  quite  too  many.  The  widow  of  his 
father,  especially,  gave  him  no  little  trouble  dur- 
ing his  short  reign,  and  she  had  been  too  eager  for 
the  reins  of  government  herself,  not  to  be  sus- 
pected of  a  desire  to  remove  Amadeus  by  almost 
any  means  which  would  serve  her  ends,  except 
by  actual  murder. 

In  1391,  when  the  Red  Count  was  in  his  thir- 
tieth year,  Bonne  of  Bourbon  strongly  recom- 
mended to  him  the  services  of  a  Bohemian  leech 
called  John  of  Granville.  Although  the  count 
was  well  in  health,  yet  the  paleness  of  his  com- 
plexion and  the  premature  baldness  of  his  head, 
had  been  points  on  which  he  had  become  quite 
sensitive,  and  the  jests  of  his  mother  and  wife 
were,  at  times,  exceedingly  distasteful. 

John  of  Granville  readily  undertook  to  remedy 
both  these  defects,  and  promised  a  fine  head  of 
hair  and  a  florid  complexion,  on  condition  of  his 
directions  being  observed.  In  a  short  time,  the 
color  came  to  his  cheeks,  and  he  became  quite 
encouraged  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  drugs 
which  he  took  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  gratitude 
to  the  Bohemian,  he  experienced  some  very 
alarming  symptoms  of  ill  health  in  various 
shapes.  Languid  and  enfeebled,  his  limbs  re- 
fused to  obey  him,  and  his  heart  seemed  almost 
to  cease  its  pulsations.  In  proportion  as  the 
outward  frame  assumed  an  appearance  of  fulness, 
and  the  face  a  glow,  the  inward  strength  failed. 

Many  were  the  consultations  between  the  two 
who  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
these  effects  upon  one  in  the  very  flower  of  youth 
and  in  perfect  health,  and  it  was  during  one  of 
these  conversations  in  which  Granville  regretted 
that  be  had  gone  too  far  with  his  patient,  that  an 
attendant  rushed  into  the  room,  with  a  face  of 
horror,  and  proclaimed  tho  sudden  death  of  the 
Red  Count.  Granville  was  arrested,  but  escaped, 
and  in  private,  suspicion  rested  more  upon 
Bonno  of  Bourbon  than  on  tho  Bohemian. 

The  son  of  the  Red  Count,  who,  during  his 
childhood  had  been  fretted  by  the  clashing  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  resolved  to  wed  no 
Frenchwoman,  and  married  the  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Cyprus,  Anne  of  Lusignan.  Crafty, 
imperious  and  extravagant,  she  verified  tho  say- 
ing of  Pope  Pius  II.,  that  she  was  "a  woman 
who  never  could  obey,  married  to  a  man  who 
novor  know  how  to  command."  From  this  tirao 
the  House  of  Savoy  declined.  A  succession  of 
troubles  invaded  it,  until  tho  death  of  Louis  XL, 
in  1483,  when  Savoy  was  released  from  the  bond- 
ago  of  France. 

The  decline  of  Piedmont  was  equally  sure. 
In  1536,  Francis  encouraged  tho  Swiss  to  invade 
Savoy,  using  the  simple  and  peaceful  pcoplo  as 
cat's-paws  for  his  own  design  of  invasion.  Tho 
castle  of  Chillon  was  broken  open  and  tho  pris- 
oner, Bonnivard,  was  delivered — tho  noblest 
feature  in  the  whole  enterprise.  Constant  and 
unceasing,  the  disputes  and  wars  went  on.  With 
each  succeeding  year,  the  French  made  new  at- 
tacks, unwarned  by  the  past,  and  determined 
upon  tho  conquest,  and  the  fall  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  in  1536,  was  inevitable. 

Francis  I.  had  offered  to  restore  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  to  Charles  III.,  if  he  would  allow  the 
French  to  take  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Nice. 
The  Prince  of  Piedmont,  Emanuel  Philibert, 
then  scarcely  ten  years  old,  settled  the  question. 
Producing  a  wooden  model  of  the  castle,  he  of- 
fered to  give  it  to  those  who  coveted  possession 
of  tho  stone  one,  which  he  would  keep  himself; 
and  with  this  bon-mot  of  the  young  prince,  the 
matter  was  said  to  have  ended  for  the  time. 
Francis  did  not  forget  it.  A  spirit  as  grasping 
as  that  of  his  mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  induced 
him  to  strive  for  its  possession,  and  when,  five 
years  after  the  truce  of  1538,  he  found  the  Turks 
ready  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  commenced  the 
assault.  For  five  days  the  garrison  held  out 
bravely.  On  the  sixth,  it  grew  feeble,  and  the 
Turkish  crescent  floated  from  the  bastion  which 
had  been  stormed.  For  a  moment  it  triumphed. 
The  broad  folds  of  the  banner  hung  above  the 
walls,  and  submission  seemed  inevitable. 

Lo !  the  weak  ones  have  again  rallied,  and 
thousands  rush  forth  bravely  to  the  rescue.  Not 
a  lion-hearted  warrior  was  it  now  that  led  on  the 
hosts.  No  prince  of  the  House  of  Savoy  which 
had  just  drooped  its  banner  before  that  of  its  en- 
emy, but  a  woman.  In  the  long  list  of  women 
who  have  figured  conspicuously,  and,  some  of 


them,  infamously,  in  the  history  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  most  are  called  beautiful,  and  all  were 
noble. 

But  this  woman,  seemingly  of  the  common 
herd,  with  a  face  so  utterly  void  of  beauty  as  to 
procure  for  her  the  sobriquet  of  Donna  Mann- 
faccio  (Dame  Ugly-Face),  had  power  to  rouse  up 
the  flagging  energies  of  the  besieged,  and,  with 
the  courage  of  a  hero,  she  struck  down  the 
standard  and  its  bearer  with  her  battle-axe,  and 
the  besiegers  were  hurled  down  from  the  rampart 
on  which  they  had  jast  planted  the  crescent. 


In  one  of  the  most  retired  parts  of  Nice,  from 
which  nothing  could  be  seen  save  the  turrets  of 
the  castle  and  the  long  ridge  of  hill-tops,  a  quaint 
old  Italian  cottage  sheltered  Catherine  Segurana, 
her  mother  and  two  young  brothers.  These  boys 
were  perfectly  beautiful.  Artists  everywhere 
sought  them  as  the  impersonation  of  their  ideal 
of  the  infant  Christ  and  the  young  Saint  John. 
Their  name3  were  Giovanni  and  Gabrielli.  They 
were  twins  ;  and  if  their  peculiar  beauty  had  not 
struck  every  one  with  admiration  before,  it  was 
sure  to  do  so  whenever  they  were  in  the  presence 
of  their  sister.  For  Catherine  Segurana  seemed 
marked  oat  for  Nature's  displeasure  or  spite, 
while  the  capricious  dame  bestowed  such  rich 
treasures  upon  her  beautiful  boys. 

Still  no  one  looked  at  Catherine's  plain  face 
who  did  not  wish  to  look  again,  and  the  second 
glance  was  always  rewarded  by  the  perception 
ot  an  inner  loveliness  that  shone  through  the 
outward  ruggedness,  just  as  we  pierce  into  the 
heart  of  the  rude  cocoa-nut,  and  the  rich,  sweet 
stream  of  that  heart  comes  forth  to  greet  us. 

Andrea  Segurana  had  departed  this  life  just 
two  months  after  the  twins  came  into  it.  The 
peaceful  forester  had  that  day  cut  the  last  tree 
that  ever  trembled  beneath  his  axe.  It  fell  on 
the  sido  be  least  expected  it  to  fall,  and  he  was 
crushed  beneath  its  mighty  weight.  While  the 
feeble  wife  and  mother  bent  beneath  her  grief, 
the  plain,  uncultivated  daughter  rose  up  and  took 
hor  father's  place  as  counsellor,  comforter  and 
bread-winner.  She  shrunk  from  no  toil,  dis- 
dained no  sacrifice,  and  murmured  at  no  hard- 
ship that  would  bring  ease  or  comfort  to  her 
mother,  and  broad  to  tho  little  ones.  With  an 
almost  angelic  tenderness,  she  relieved  her  parent 
of  every  burden,  and  continued  to  bring  up  the 
boys  without  a  privation  worthy  of  the  name. 

Her  task  was  not  to  fell  trees,  but  to  gathor 
tho  grapos  and  olives  witli  which  Nice  abounded, 
to  pack  the  lemons  and  oranges  in  boxes  for 
shipping,  and  to  carry  heavy  loads  to  each  of  tho 
places  appointed  for  storing  thom.  The  sun 
and  air  did  their  work  upon  the  homely  features 
and  rough,  unsightly  skin.  The  wild  eyes  grew 
wilder-looking,  and  the  hands  more  stained  and 
scratched.  The  clothes  of  the  girl  wore  coarse, 
although  always  whole  and  clean.  But  the 
hair !  It  is  said  that  Nature,  if  niggardly  in 
everything  else,  is  yot  lavish  and  generous  in  one. 
And  it  was  on  Catherine's  hair  that  she  lavished 
her  most  beautiful  tint  and  her  finest  of  texture. 
Long  enough  to  almost  reach  the  hem  of  her 
garments,  it  was  so  thick  that  she  could  hide  her- 
self under  it,  as  under  a  veil. 

It  was  a  rich  brown-black,  save  where  the  sun 
struck  its  silky  locks,  and  glanced  off  a  ray  like 
pure  gold.  Very  chary,  too,  was  the  girl  of 
showing  its  rich  abundance,  although  she  could 
not  hinder  the  magnificent  coronet  which  she 
bound  round  her  head  from  being  seen,  and, 
careless  as  she  was  of  the  rest  of  her  appearance, 
the  shining  folds  of  hair  always  lay  smooth  and 
unruffled. 

The  finest  bread  she  could  procure,  the  ripest 
grapes  and  the  sweetest  wine,  were  kept  for 
her  mother  and  brothers,  while  a  crust  of 
the  coarse  bread  and  a  can  of  water  would  be 
eaten  and  drank  by  her,  in  the  grove  or  the  vine- 
yard where  she  worked.  Rude  men  called  her 
Donna  Mannfaccio,  even  when  they  knew  she 
was  within  hearing  ;  but  the  children,  whom  she 
loved  and  petted,  called  her  the  good  Catherine, 
and  her  own  little  brothers,  who  thought  more 
of  her  deeds  than  her  looks,  believed  her  almost 
as  handsome  as  the  picture  of  Santa  Catherina- 
Angela,  which  hung  opposite  their  cradle,  and 
which  attracted  their  infant  eyes  by  its  serene 
beauty. 

Well  for  Catherine  that  loving  eyes  did  not 
take  in  the  full  sense  of  her  want  of  beauty ;  well 
that  loving  hands  could  revel  affectionately 
among  the  luxuriant  hair,  and  their  owners  never 
dream  that  all  the  face  was  not  lovely  also. 

The  girl  was  toiling  one  evening  under  her 
load  of  grapes  from   the  mountain   vineyard. 


She  stopped  a  moment,  more  to  feast  her  eyes 
upon  the  peculiar  loveliness  of  the  sunset,  than 
for  any  thought  of  rest.  She  bore  her  burden 
more  lightly  than  any  of  the  harvesters,  and  her 
large  open  6traw  basket  betrayed  through  its  in- 
tentices,  twice  the  number  of  grapes  that  theirs 
did.  Long,  rich  clusters,  purple  as  Samian 
wine,  and  with  the  delicate  bloom  still  unbroken, 
hung  over  its  sides  and  trailed  almost  to  the 
ground,  hiding  Catherine's  coarse  garment  and 
making  her  look  like  the  statue  of  Pomona,  as 
she  stood,  erect  and  motionless,  beside  a  small 
tree  that  grew  in  the  mountain  path.  A  coming 
footstep  startled  her  from  her  serene  contem- 
plation. Living  this  out-door  life,  and  com- 
muning constantly  with  Nature,  had  done  a  work 
upon  Catherine's  mind  and  spirit  that  was  beau- 
tifying and  refining,  if  it  had  not  softened  her 
looks.  And  at  this  moment,  the  inspiration  of 
the  radiant  sunset,  the  splendid  drapery  of  clouds 
that  veiled  its  brightness,  themselves  almost  as 
bright,  and  the  dark  blue  sky  overhead,  all  spoke 
a  language  that  found  response  in  the  girl's  in- 
most soul,  and  lighted  up  the  wild  eyes  with  a 
sudden  brilliancy. 

The  footstep  approached  nearer,  and  a  mau's 
figure  stood  before  her.  Twice  before  she  had 
seen  the  same  figure  when  she  had  been  packing 
grapes  in  the  storehouses,  and  twice  she  had  been 
accosted  by  him  with  a  courtesy  and  softness  that 
had  never  been  addressed  to  her  before.  She 
knew  him  instantly,  although  she  dared  not  show 
her  recognition,  lest  he  should  think  her  presump- 
tuous. The  man  was  Charles  III.,  Duke  of 
Savoy — he  who  had  refused  the  restoration  of  the 
two  States  from  Francis  I.,  if  he  would  permit 
him  to  enter  the  Castle  of  Nice.  A  few  kind 
words  to  the  peasant  girl,  and  the  acceptance  of 
her  richest  cluster  of  purple  grapes,  won  her 
gratoful  heart,  and  when,  now  quite  near  her  cot- 
tage, the  duke  slipped,  severely  spraining  hia 
foot,  he  consented  to  cuter  and  submit  it  to  her 
mother's  skilful  bathing,  Cutherine  experienced 
what  it  is  to  give  something  like  worship  to  an 
earthly  being.  Not  love,  but  reverence,  deep  as 
any  that  ever  rose  up,  pure  and  unstained,  in 
human  heart. 

Within  that  heart  she  kept  that  sentiment 
sacred — a  mighty  secret  which  she  told  ouly  to 
the  miduight  stars  or  tho  silent  moon.  She 
never  dreamed  of  any  return  of  this  sontiment, 
but  perhaps  it  would  havo  beou  consolatory  to 
the  poor  maiden,  who  shrunk  away  painfully 
from  a  chance  glance  at  her  little  steel  mirror, 
or  a  look  in  the  quiet  brook  that  ran  through  the 
olivo  grove,  to  know  that  the  duke  thought  there 
was  something  sweet  and  noble  in  that  homely 
face. 

The  year  1543  commenced  with  the  assault  of 
Francis,  and  the  co  operation  of  the  Turkish 
army,  15,000  strong.  Catherine's  young  broth- 
ers, now  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  caught 
from  her  lips  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  courage. 
For  her,  tho  tasks  of  tho  vineyard  had  ceased, 
ever  sinco  the  siogo  begun  ;  but  twice  each  day, 
at  early  morning  and  after  nightfall,  she  had  con- 
trived to  enter  the  castle  and  carry  fruit  and  wine 
to  the  fainting  iumates,  who  looked  on  her  as 
upon  a  guardian  angel.  Sometimes  Giovanni 
or  Gabrielli,  or  both,  would  accompany  her,  and 
then,  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  hearts  ot  the  brave  soldiers  greeted  the  two 
fair  boys  with  such  grateful  fervor,  that  the  seeds 
of  patriotism  sown  by  Catherine,  seemed  to  ex- 
pand under  the  genial  warmth,  and  spring  up 
into  action.  Tho  mother  6at  at  home,  mending 
the  coarse  garments  of  her  children.  She  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  in  their  hearts.  A  simple, 
calm,  silent  woman,  from  the  death  of  Andrea 
Segurana  until  now,  she  had  never  left  the  cot- 
tage where  she  lived,  on  the  very  boundary  of 
the  town,  except  to  offer  prayers  in  thecathedral 
for  the  repose  of  his  soul.  She  sometimes  won- 
dered at  the  marvellous  power  which  Catherine 
possessed  over  the  boys,  sometimes  missed  them, 
now  that  they  bad  grown  large  enough  to  share 
their  sister's  labors,  sometimes  talked  of  her 
daughter's  patient  goodness  and  industry  when 
neighbors  criticised  the  homely  face,  but  beyond 
that,  she  was  only  a  cypher  in  the  world — an  au- 
tomaton mender  of  rags,  of  rags,  however,  which 
were  always  clean  and  nicely  darned,  which  was 
more  than  could  be  said  of  all  the  inhabitants  ot 
Nice,  at  that  period  or,  in  fact,  of  any  other 
period. 

The  sixth  day  after  the  assault  saw  the  brave 
girl  stealing  out  at  early  morning  with  her  pon- 
derous basket,  one  side  of  which  was  held  alter- 
nately by  Giovanni  and  Gabrielli,  as  the  small, 
delicate  hands  of  either  relieved  the  Other.     She 
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begun  to  climb  tbo  toilsome  ascent,  and  was  near- 
ly half  way  to  the  spot  whoro  the  man  who 
watched  for  her  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  her, 
to  take  the  food  she  brought.  Contrary  to  her 
exportation,  ho  was  not  there. 

She  looked  disappointed,  and  the  boys  turned 
their  gaze  upward,  as  if  to  ascertain  why  bo  was 
not  there  to  relievo  her.  She  saw  n  paleness 
ovorsprend  Gubriolli's  cheek,  and  heard  a  low 
murmur  from  the  lips  of  Giovanni,  and  she,  too, 
looked  up  to  see  what  caused  their  emotion. 

Merciful  Hoiivon  !  The  White  Cross  of  Savoy 
was  trailing  below  the  walls  of  the  castle,  and 
tbo  Turkish  Crescent  was  floating  from  tho  Rum- 
mit,  its  (olds  streaming  and  shining  in  tho  fresh 
breeze  and  sunshine  of  the  advancing  day.  All 
things  wcro  forgotten  save  one.  lit-  was  within 
those  walls,  to  whom  her  spirit  bent  in  its  deop 
reverence,  next  to  her  patron  saint 

Tho  brothers  looked  after  her  as  she  hounded, 
with  a  wild  cry,  up  the  hill. 

"Look,  Gabrielli,  dear!"  said  one  of  them, 
"she  has  seized  a  battle-axe  from  a  man  who  is 
running  this  way,  and  is  carrying  it  away." 

"  There,  there,  Giovanni !  look  quickly.  Cath- 
erine is  eloso  to  the  Turkish  banner.  See!  she 
has  cut  down  tho  standard.  Tho  man  who  held 
it  has  fallen.  Ah  !  there  comes  the  White  Cross, 
and  it  is  Catherine  who  is  planting  it  upon  tho 
ramparts.  Our  sister!  Why,  there  is  not  another 
woman  in  Sardinia  that  would  do  that." 

"No,  there  is  not,  brother;  but  wo  will  watch 
now,  and  perhaps  we  shall  get  sight  of  her  again/' 


TIIK  UPA-III'A   DANCK  IN  TAHITI. 

The  singular  and  animated  picture  given 
upon  the  page  herewith,  represents  the  Upu- 
Dpa  dance  in  the  island  of  Tahiti.  Dancing, 
whether  ceremonial  or  for  amusement,  has  been 
known  in  all  ages,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  tombs 
of  Egypt,  on  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  recorded 
in  tho  pages  of  holy  writ,  Tho  disciples  of 
Terpsichore  still  bold  their  revels  in  every  known 
land;  there  is  dancing  at  Almack's,  dancing  in 
tho  saloons  at  Paris,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal- 
quivir, in  the  Camptigna  ;  dancing  in  tho  harems 
of  tho  Turkish  pachas,  in  the  vnlcs  of  Cashmere, 
in  tho  flower-bouts  of  China,  in  tho  camps  of  tbo 
red  men,  and  in  tbo  verdant  isle  of  Tahiti.  Look 
at  our  engraving,  and  see  with  whut  spirit  theeo 
Tahitian  nymphs  disport  themselves  on  tho  green 
swurd,  and  we  warrant,  as  they  footitlightly.no 
opinion  is  volunteered  as  to  whether  "  carpets  or 
boards  "  nro  preferable  for  the  gentle  exercise. 
They  are  dancing  tbo  "Upa-upa,"  which  wo 
take  to  bo  a  favorite  reel,  from  its  frequent  men- 
tion in  travellers'  notebooks,  Irom  the  discovery 
of  these  islands  by  Captain  Cook.  Herman 
Melville,  in  bis  "Omoo,"  describes  one  of  tho 
Tahitian  dances  called  tbo  "Lory-lory,"  which 
description  wo  quote : 

"  The  girls  advanced  a  few  paces,  and,  in  an 
instant,  two  of  them,  taller  than  their  compan- 
ions, were  standing  side  by  side,  in  tho  middle  of 
a  ring  formed  by  the  clasped  hands  of  the  rest. 
This  movement  was  made  in  perfect  silence. 
Presently  the  two  girls  join  hands  over  head ; 


forward  on  all  sides,  their  eyes  swimming  in  their 
heads,  join  in  one  wild  chorus  and  sink  into  each 
other's  arms." 


A  CHAPTER  ON  WIT. 

The  author  of  tho  "  Tin  Trumpet "  thus  dis- 
courses on  wit — and  illustrates  the  subject  :  Wit 
consists  in  discovering  likenesses — judgment  in 
d<  ir.iiug  differences.  Wit  is  liken  ghoHt,  much 
more  often  talked  of  than  seen.  To  bo  genuine, 
it  should  have  a  base  of  truth  ami  applicability, 
otherwise  it  degenerates  into  more  flippancy;  as 
for  instance,  when  Swift  says  :  "A  very  little 
wit  is  valued  in  a  woman,  as  we  arc  pleased  with 
a  few  words  spoken  plainly  by  a  parrot;"  or 
when  Voltaire  remarks,  that  "Ideas  are  like 
beards ;  womon  and  young  men  have  none." 
This  is  a  random  facetious  ncss,  if  it  deserves 
that  term,  which  is  equally  despicable  for  its 
falsehood  and  its  facility.  Where  shall  we  dis- 
cover that  rarer  spccicB  of  wit,  which,  like  the 
vino,  bears  the  more  clusters  of  sweet  grapes  the 
oftener  it  is  pruned  ;  or,  like  the  seven-mouthed 
Nile,  springs  the  faster  from  tho  head  tho  more 
copiously  it  flows  from  the  mouth  ?  The  sensa- 
tions excited  by  wit  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  im- 
paired, if  it  excites  the  stronger  emotions,  or 
even  if  it  be  connected  with  purposes  of  utility 
and  improvement.  Wo  may  laugh  when  it  is 
bitter,  as  tbo  Sardinians  did. when  they  had  tast- 
ed of  their  venomous  herbs;  but  this  is  the  risi- 
bility of  tho  muscles  allied  to  convulsions  rather 
than  intellectual  pleasure. 


It  was  coarse  wit  when  Lord  Byron,  who  was 
groaning  with  agony  from  a  Bcvore  attack  of 
colic,  and  exclaiming,  "  Lord  help  me  !  I  am  dy- 
ing," was  told  by  Trelawney  "  not  to  make  such 
an  infernal  fuss  about  dying." 

Luttrells  tells  a  story  of  Sir  F.  Gould,  who  had 
a  habit  of  adding  the  phrase  "on  tho  contrary" 
to  everything  he  said  ;  a  gentleman  saying  to 
him,  "  So  I  hear,  Gould,  you  cat  three  eggs  ev- 
ery morning  for  breakfast?"  "  No,"  replied  Sir 
Francis,  "you  are  mistaken  ;  on  the  contrary — " 
"What,"  said  Luttrcll,  "does  tho  contrary  0/ 
eating  three  eggs  mean?"  "laying  them,  of 
course!"  said  Sheridan.     This  was  ready  wit. 

Rowland  Hill  compared  a  sinner  to  an  oyster, 
which  opened  its  shell,  all  mouth,  to  take  in  tho 
wutor;  just  as  the  sinner,  with  his  mouth  at  full 
Stretch,  took  in  the  tide  of  iniquity.  "Heavenly 
grace,"  ho  said,  "  was  like  a  rump  of  beef — cut 
and  come  again — no  meagre  fare,  my  dear 
brethren." 

Lydia  White,  an  English  magazine  writer,  was 
an  invalid,  and  fancied  herself  continually  at 
death's  door,  and  used  to  invite  people  to  sec  her 
die.  A  friend,  who  had  gone  several  times  by 
special  invitation,  hud  come  uwuy  disappointed, 
at  last  refused  to  attend,  pleading  that  he  "could 
not  afford  to  waste  so  much  time  on  a  mortuary 
uncertainty." 

Scotchmen  are  notoriously  unablo  to  appreci- 
ate a  joko.  Sydney  Smith,  who  knows  them 
well,  says  :  "  It  requires  a  surgical  operation  to 
get  a  joke  into  a  Scotch  understanding.     Their 
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"I  do  not  see  her;  but  there  comes  Duke 
Charles.  I  know  him  by  the  White  Cross  on 
his  breast,  and  he  is  laying  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  bowing  low  to  some  one.  Perhaps  it 
is  to  the  Turks." 

"  No,  dear,  it  is  to  Catherine  herself.  I  see 
her  now.  Don't  you  feel  proud  of  her,  Giovanni  ?" 

Five  minutes  after,  the  boys  had  dragged  up 
the  basket  of  fruit  and  wine,  and  many  a  dry 
and  bleeding  lip  was  moistened,  that  spoke  bless- 
ings upon  the  brothers  of  Catherine  Segurana. 

In  a  few  days  the  town  capitulated ;  but  before 
its  capitulation,  everything  of  value  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  houses  and  placed  within 
the  castle.  There  were  none  but  empty  houses 
to  reward  the  assailants. 

Nice  reared  a  noble  bust — noble,  in  spito  of  its 
ugliness — to  the  brave  heroine,  and  paid  to  its 
homely  features  such  reverence  as  is  rarely  given 
to  mighty  heroes  or  beautiful  women. 

In  later  days,  except  for  a  few  brief  conquests 
by  powers  whose  possession  was  almost  too  tem- 
porary to  believe  real,  the  House  of  Savoy  rules 
over  the  disputed  rock,  and  castle.  The  orange 
groves  kiss  the  slopes  of  the  Alpine  hills,  the 
olive  and  myrtle  intertwine,  and  the  grape  gives 
out  its  richness  to  the  lip  that  asks  it. 

Far  over  the  calm  Mediterranean  on  one  side, 
and  the  mighty  ridges  of  the  Alps  on  the  other,  the 
eye  wanders,  taking  in  beauty  at  every  glance, 
while  asteep,  pointed  rock  still  bears  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  castle,  which  kings  and  princes  once 
fought  for,  and  which  a  woman  once  protected. 


and  crying  out  '  Ahloo  !  Ahloo  !'  wave  them  to 
and  fro.  Upon  which  the  ring  begins  to  circle 
slowly,  the  dancers  moving  sideways,  with  tbeir 
arms  a  little  drooping.  Soon  they  quicken  their 
pace,  and  at  last  they  fly  round  and  round  : 
bosoms  heaving,  hair  streaming,  flowers  droop- 
ing, and  every  sparkling  eye  circling  in  what 
seemed  a  line  of  light.  Meanwhile,  the  pair 
within  are  passing  and  repassing  each  other  in- 
cessantly. Inclining  sideways,  so  that  their  long 
hair  falls  far  over,  they  glide  this  way  and  that; 
one  foot  continually  off  the  ground,  and  their 
fingers  thrown  forth  and  twirling  in  the  moon- 
beams. '  Ahloo  !  Ahloo !'  again  cry  the  dance 
queens;  and,  coming  together  in  the  middle  of 
the  ring,  they  once  more  lift  up  the  arch,  and 
stand  motionless.  '  Ahloo !  Ahloo  !'  Every  link 
of  the  circle  is  broken,  and  the  girls,  deeply 
breathing,  stand  perfectly  still.  They  pant  hard 
and  fast,  a  moment  or  two,  and  then,  just  as  the 
deep  flush  is  dying  away  from  their  faces,  slowly 
recede  all  round,  thus  enlarging  the  ring.  Again 
the  two  leaders  wave  their  hands,  when  the  rest 
pause,  and  now  stand  far  apart  in  the  still 
moonlight,  like  a  circle  of  fairies.  Presently, 
raising  a  strange  chant,  they  softly  sway  them- 
selves, gradually  quickening  the  movement,  until 
at  length,  for  a  few  passionate  moments,  with 
throbbing  bosoms  and  glowing  cheeks,  they 
abandon  themselves  to  all  the  spirit  of  the  dance, 
apparently  lost  to  everything  around.  But  soon 
subsiding  again  into  tho  same  languid  measure 
as  before,  they  become  motionless,  and  then  reel 


Leigh  Hunt  devotes  forty  pages  of  one  of  his 
books,  and  fails  to  elucidate  the  mystery  at  last. 
Johnson  defines  wit  as  "the  faculty  of  associating 
dissimilar  images  in  an  unusual  manner."  Syd- 
ney Smith,  in  his  "Lectures  on  Moral  Philoso- 
phy," shows  the  fallacy  of  this  definition,  gives 
a  better,  and  broaches  the  startling  doctrine  that 
wit,  so  far  from  being  necessarily  a  natural  gift, 
might  be  studied  as  successfully  as  mathematics. 
It  is  a  question  if  Sheridan  was  witty  when, 
staggering  along,  half  tips}',  ho  was  eyed  by  a 
policeman,  and  exclaimed,  confidentially,  "  My 
name  is  Wilberforce — I  am  a  religious  man — 
don't  expose  me." 

Talleyrand,  when  asked  by  a  lady  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  stupidity  how  she  should  rid  her- 
self of  some  of  her  troublesome  admirers,  re- 
plied, "You  have  only  to  open  your  mouth, 
madame."     This,  if  witty,  was  also  ill-natured. 

Lord  Chatham  rebuked  a  dishonest  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  by  finishing  a  quotation  the 
latter  bad  commenced.  The  debate  turned 
upon  some  grant  of  money  for  the  encourage- 
ment ot  art,  which  was  opposed  by  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  who  finished  his  speech 
against  Lord  Chatham's  motion  by  saying, 
"  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  and  the  money 
given  to  the  poor?"  Chatham  arose  and  said, 
"  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord  complete  the  quo- 
tation, the  application  is  so  striking  ?  As  he  has 
shrunk  from  it,  I  will  finish  the  verse  for  him — 
'  This  Judas  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor, 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  carried  the  bag.' " 


only  idea  of  wit,  or  unit,  as  they  call  it,  is  laugh- 
ing immoderately  at  stated  intervals." 

Some  of  the  Irish  judges  of  olden  times  were 
equally  dull.  One,  in  giving  his  dictum  on  a 
certain  will  case,  said  he  "  thought  it  very  clear 
that  the  testator  intended  to  keep  a  life  interest  in 
the  estate  himself."  To  it  Curran  frankly  re- 
plied :  "  Very  true,  my  lord,  very  true ;  testators 
generally  do  secure  life  interests  to  themselves, 
but  in  this  case  I  think  your  worship  takes  tho 
will  for  the  deed." 

1ROK  RUST. 

An  exchange  paper  states  that  in  1850,  Mr. 
March,  an  able  chemist  of  the  royal  arsenal, 
England,  discovered  that  it  is  invariable  with 
iron  which  has  remained  a  considerable  time  un- 
der water,  when  reduced  to  small  grains  or  an 
impalpable  powder,  to  become  red  hot  and  ignite 
any  substance  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
This  ho  found  by  rcrapiog  some  corroded  metal 
from  a  gun,  which  ignited  the  paper  containing 
[  it  and  burnt  a  hole  in  his  pocket.  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact,  if  such  it  be,  is  of  much  im- 
portance, and  may  account  for  many  spontaneous 
fires  and  explosions,  the  origin  of  which  has  not 
been  traced.  A  piece  of  rusty  iron  brought  in 
contact  with  a  bale  of  cotton  in  a  warehouse,  or 
on  shipboard,  may  occasion  extensive  conflagra- 
tion and  the  loss  of  many  lives.  Tbo  tendency 
of  moistened  particles  of  iron  to  ignite  was  dis- 
covered by  the  French  chemist  Lemary,  as  far 
back  as  1670. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'B  Pictorial. 1 
MY  SUNBEAM. 


BT   ASS1E  LI5DA   HAYZ. 

Sunbeams  and  Sabbath  bells 

Woo  her  away, 
And  though  my  weary  heart 

Wishes  her  to  stay, 
Lightly  her  footsteps 

Recede  from  the  door, 
And  one  of  my  suobeams 

Is  with  me  no  more. 

Fancy  is  winging 

Her  flight  to  the  aisle, 
Where  flbe  ia  treading 

With  calm,  quiet  smile. 
Will  she  return  to  me 

Loving  and  kind? 
If  so,  my  sunbeam 

Again  I  shall  find. 


JOY. 
0  pure  of  heart!  thou  need'st  not  ask  of  me 
What  this  strong  music  in  my  soul  may  be, 
What  and  wherein  it  doth  exist, 
This  light,  this  glory,  thi3  fair  luminous  mist, 
Tbia  beautiful  and  beauty-making  power. 

Joy,  virtuous  lady'     Joy  that  ne'er  was  given, 
Save  to  the  pure,  and  in  their  purest  hour. 
Life,  and  life's  effluence,  cloud  at  once  and  shower, 
Joy,'  lady  !  1*  the  spirit  and  the  power, 
Which  wedding  nature  to  us  gives  in  dower. 

A  new  earth  and  new  heaven, 
Cndreampt  of  by  the  sensual  and  the  proud — 
Joy  is  the  sweet  voice,  joy  the  luminous  cloud — 

We  In  ourselves  rejoice! 
And  thence  flows  all  that  charms  or  ear  or  sight, 

All  melodious  the  echoes  of  that  voice. 
All  colors  a  suffusion  from  that  light. — Colkrtdge. 


GOD  BLESS  YOU. 
How  simply  fall  those  simple  words 

Upon  the  human  heart, 
When  friends  long  bound  in  strongest  ties 

Are  doomed  by  fate  to  part ! 
You  padly  press  the  hand  of  those 

Who  thus  in  love  caress  you, 
And  soul  responsive  bent*  to  soul, 

In  breathing  out  "  God  bless  you  I11— Ason. 


TnE  LOVED  ONE'S  NAME. 
0,  there's  music  in  the  name 
That,  softening  me  to  Infant  tenderness, 
Makes  my  heart  spring  like  the  first  leaps  of  love. 
Otway. 


GOSSIP  WITH  1IIK  READER. 

—  Talk  about  a  tropical  climate'.  What  is  It  to  the 
scorching  July  day  of  a  northern  latitude?  There  you 
are  used  to  being  baked  and  roasted  alive;  here  you  have 
the  thermometer  at  fifty  one  day  and  the  nest  up  it  soars 
into  the  nineties,  and  existence  becomes  a  torture.  Work 
of  any  kind,  mental  or  physical,  becomes  a  horrid  bore, 
and  you  cease  to  feel  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the 
Bufferings  of  Arctic  explorers.  Happy  days!  You  think 
what  a  luxury  it  would  be  to  be  down  under  the  lee  of  an 
iceberg,  or  bathe  your  feet  in  the  waters  of  a  floe.  In 
this  state  of  things  a  recommendation  to  ''keep  cool" 
drives  you  frantic,  and  if  you  see  a  wretch  who  fa  perfect- 
ly cool  and  comfortable,  you  feel  a  strong  desire  to  quiet- 
ly put  an  end  to  his  existence— bis  insulting  immunity 
from  caloric  is  so  "  aggervatin."  In  these  melting  days, 
the  steamboat  trip  to  Nahant  offers  a  partial  relief.  In 
twenty  minutes  from  leaving  the  wharf  you  are  inhaling 
the  deliciously  cool  breath  of  the  Atlantic,  watching  the 
billows  sparkling  around  you,  and  the  white  sails  spot- 
ting the  long  Hue  of  the  horizon.  One  of  these  little 
aquatic  trips  sends  you  back  to  your  daily  task  with  re- 
newed hope  and  health We  cannot  perceive  that  the 

war  in  Europe  effects  a  great  diminution  in  the  number 
of  outward  bound  travellers,  and  it  should  not,  for  there 
are  many  parts  of  Europe  which  may  still  be  visited  with 
perfect  safety.    Except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 

scene  of  operations  no  trouble  is  experienced Among 

the  new  things  brought  to  light  in  London  is  a  School 
of  Cookery.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  a  countess, 
several  ladies,  the  wife  of  a  bishop,  the  wives  of  com- 
moners known  to  fame,  aud  others.  Its  object  is  to 
teach  cookery  and  household  economy  generally,  and 
cookery  for  the  sick  as  a  speciality  At  the  school  are 
received  boarders  as  well  as  day  pupils,  and  ladies  who 
become  subscribers  may  send  their  cooks  to  receive  les- 
sons  An  old  Rocky  Mountain  trapper  was  asked  one 

day  if  he  had  ever  seen  any  petrifactions  in  the  moun- 
tains, when  he  replied:  ';  Bless  you!  I've  seen  a  whole 
forest,  sage  bushes  and  all,  petrified;  one  of  the  trees 
had  all  the  leaves  on,  and  a  bird  sitting  on  a  limb.  He 
must  have  been  petrified  iu  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  his 
mouth  was  open,  just  as  if  he  was  singing.i: Ste- 
vens's new  hotel,  in  New  York,  is  provided  with  a  con- 
trivance to  facilitate  communication  between  the  differ- 
ent stories.  A  luxurious  car.  or  ladies'  carriage,  is  ar- 
ranged to  glide  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  uppermost 
story,  easily  conveying  eight  or  ten  persons  at  a  trip. 
The  car  is  propelled  by  steam,  and  passes  up  and  down 
upon  a  revolving  spiral  shaft,  nearly  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances is  there  a  possibility  of  accident There 

was  a  great  comet  and  also  a  great  vintage  in  1811,  and 
the  Kussian  war  took  place  in  1812.  to  the  ruin  of  Napo- 
leon I.  There  was  a  great  comet  in  1858,  and  the  vintage 
was  magnificent,  and  now  we  have  the  Italian  war, 
which  some  confidently  assert  will  prove  ruinous  to  Na- 
poleon III.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  addressing  the 
non-commissioned  offcers  of  his  army,  at  the  close  of 
the  war  of  1815,  on  the  investment  of  their  savings,  said: 


"  Remember,  high  interest  is  only  another  name  for  bad 
security." The  Athenaeum  thus  begins  a  severe  re- 
view of  Buskin's  new  book — l"  The  Two  Paths  :"  "  This 
volume,  arrogant,  subtle,  paradoxical,  rhetorical  and 
illogical  as  its  predecessors,  consists  of  five  lectures,  de- 
livered at  various  places,  by  the  Don  Quixote  of  heretical 

art." An  army  of  Americans  is  now  defiling  through 

Europe.  The  steamers,  for  a  month  or  two  past,  have 
swarmed  with  detachments  of  this  eruption  of  the  new 
world  upon  the  old.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
number  who  have  gone  abroad  since  the  opening  of  the 
season  amounts  to  fully  twenty  thousand ';  Dejeu- 
ners a  la.  fonrchette  "  are  common  enough,  but  ;i  guerre 
a  la  fourchette,'"  as  the  Zouaves  designate  their  favorite 
bayonet  practice,  is  as  novel  as  it  must  be  disagreeable  to 

the  man  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  musket One  of 

our  agricultural  papers  declares  that  the  most  prevalent 
disease  among  farmers — the  one  most  fatal  to  oar  coun- 
try's prosperity — is  the  wiBingness  to  "  sell  out."  The 
editor  then  says :  "  Make  up  your  mind  to  stay  where 
you  are.  Apply  energy  and  headwork  to  your  opera- 
tions; determine  to  make  a  home — one  for  yourself  and 
your  family — have  a  marked  and   definite  purpose  in 

life." The  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Journal  says  what  is 

called  the  "  Two  Headed  Girl  "  l£  a  pair  of  twins  joined 
together  like  the  Siamese  twins.  The  editor  saw  them 
some  time  ago;  they  were  two,  joined  together  near  the 
base  of  the  spine — their  whole  physique  else  being  dupli- 
cate  Mr.   Frank   Moore  of  New  York  has  recently 

come  into  possession  of  important  facts  relating  to  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre,  by  which  it  is  proved  that 
many  of  the  occasional  pieces,  both  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  appeared  in  the  tory  periodicals  published  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  were  written  by  him.  These, 
we  understand,  are  to  be  collected  and  probably  pub- 
lished  Did  any  one  ever  see  the  umbrella  again  which 

he  had  lent  for  just  "  five  minutes?" 


Matt-era  in  General. 

Continued  successes  of  the  allies  in  Italy,  a  constant 
retreating  on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  characterize  the 
general  aspect  of  the  war.  The  Austrians  have  even 
abandoned  fortresses  strong  enough  to  hold  the  allies  in 
check  for  a  long  time.  It  is  very  evident  that  Austria 
feels  herself  incompetent  to  sustain  the  war  with  France 
and  Sardinia  single  handed.  Her  only  hope  now  must 
be  In  the  aid  of  the  Gennao  States,  and  even  that  would 
only  postpone  the  day  of  defeat  and  dissolution.— The 
new  British  ministry  have  got  into  working  order  and 
appeal  confidently  to  national  support  — The  British  and 
continental  journals  continue  to  be  filled  with  obituary 
and  biographical  notices  of  Prince  Mettcrnich  The 
death  of  the  old  bulwark  of  leritimocy  jnst  at  this  crisis 
is  ominous. — At  Rome,  the  influence  of  the  papacy  is  un- 
able to  suppress  enthusiastic  demonstrations  In  favor  of 
the  French  — The  Russian  government  feels  easy  again; 
the  Rothschilds  having  opened  their  purse-strings.  The 
jew-bankers  would  now  trust  Russia  and  France  to  any 
extent — though  8by  of  Austria. — Garlbnldl's  bold  forays 
continue  to  create  the  greatest  enthusiasm  in  Italy. —  Aus- 
trian prisoners  are  landed  by  thousands  at  Marseilles. 
Many  of  them  are  mere  lads — It  Is  Lord  Palmerston's 
opinion  that  had  England  stood  by  France  In  her  nego- 
tiations with  Austria,  she  could  have  prevented  the  war, 
and  that  even  now  she  must  look  to  the  Anglo-Gallic 
alliance  for  Its  final  settlement  Lord  John  Russell,  In 
his  present  cabinet  position,  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to 
his  strong  Italian  proclivities. 

The  Battle  of  Magenta. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nord  says  that  the  emperor's 
despatch  wilh  the  news  of  the  victory  of  Magenta  con- 
tained no  less  than  eight  hundred  words.  It  was  opened 
at  St.  Cloud,  and  decyphered  byM.  Danais  Hinard,  in 
the  presence  of  the  empress  and  the  guests  who  had  been 
diuing  with  her.  When  the  translator  came  to  the  pas- 
sage relating  to  General  McMabon,  '•  who,  as  always,  was 
first  in  the  field,"  he  stopped  for  a  moment,  owing  to  a 
diffculty  in  making  out  the  cypher;  Madame  McMahon, 
who  was  listening  intently,  fancied  that  this  hesitation 
was  the  prelude  to  a  terrible  revelation,  and  fainted  away. 

The  United  States 

The  London  Critic,  in  speaking  of  Mary  Hewitt's  pop- 
ular history  of  the  United  States,  says:  "It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  task  of  writing  the  original  history  of 
the  birth  and  growth  of  a  republic  whose  citizens  have 
in  two  different  epochs  so  signally  worsted  the  most  pow- 
erful empire  iu  the  world,  captured  its  armies  as  though 
they  were  recalcitrant  sheep,  crippled  its  fleets  and  re- 
pulsed its  invasions,  is  one  not  very  congenial  to  an  Eng- 
lish hand  or  an  English  heart.  The  eogiueer  has  a  nat- 
ural aversion  to  being  '  hoist  with  his  own  petard.'  " 

Garibaldi. 

A  letter  in  the  Siecle,  says  that  Garibaldi,  on  being 
told  that  the  Austrians  having  laid  their  hands  upon  one 
of  his  foUowers  broken  down  by  fatigue,  near  Yarese,  had 
bung  him  up  to  the  nearest  tree,  exclaimed:  "The 
cowards!  1  will  sift  this  story  to  the  bottom,  and  if  I 
find  it  true,  I  will  shoot  every  Austrian  officer  that  I 
have  made  prisoner!" 

The  Tyrol. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  hns  issued  a  proclamation  to 
his  subjects  in  Tyrol  and  Zoraiberg.  calling  them  tonrms, 
'•  to  defend  the  most  righteous  cause  for  which  the 
sword  was  ever  drawn," — confides  to  them  the  task  of 
defending  the  frontiers  against  the  enemy  who  has  made 
himself  the  ally  of  revolt  against  the  legitimate  dominion 
established  by  God. 

Austrian  Atrocity. 

An  atrocity  was  lately  committed  by  the  Austrians, 
near  Torricella,  at  a  little  tavern,  called  the  Osteria  del 
Fumo,  occupied  by  a  man  named  Cignoli  and  bis  family. 
They  shot  the  whole  of  them,  father,  mother,  and  chil- 
dren. Two  of  the  latter  were  under  ten  years  of  age. 
Reason  assigned,  thrte  muskets  found  in  the  house. 


Popularity  of  Garibaldi. 

Garibaldi  is  now  the  idol  of  the  Italians  and  divides 
the  honors  with  Victor  Emmanuel  At  Turin,  Genoa, 
Alessandria,  and  other  cities,  portraits  of  him  abound. 
They  are  stuck  up  at  every  print-shop  window.  Engrav- 
ing and  lithography  have  exhausted  their  resources  in 
reproducing  the  features  of  toe  famous  patriot  chieftain. 
Here  be  is  in  a  civic  costume;  there  in  a  military  uni- 
form with  a  plumed  hat ;  elsewhere  he  is  draped  in  a 
cloak,  like  the  popular  Lord  Byron.  Some  of  these  por- 
traits, highly  colored,  are  sold  for  two  sous.  They  are 
commonly  stuck  up  between  the  portrait  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon and  that  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  If  the  plastic  re- 
production of  the  famous  captain  (plaster  and  marble 
have  come  to  the  rescue  of  burin  and  crayon)  is  found  in 
every  portico,  his  name  is  in  every  mouth.  Never  was 
popularity  greater.  The  popularity  of  the  former  de- 
fender of  Rome  is  only  equalled  by  that  of  Count  Cavour. 

Egypt. 

In  Egypt,  a  census  of  the  population,  taken  by  order 
of  the  viceroy,  on  the  French  method,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted. From  this  it  appears  that  the  population,  which 
in  1817  was  3,700,000,  and  in  1S47  had  increased  to 
4.250,000,  is  now  5,125,000— a  great  increase  for  only 
twelve  years  in  a  semi-civilized  country.  The  population 
of  Alexandria,  which  in  1793  only  amounted  iu  number 
to  30,000,  and  had  increased  in  1S17  to  230,000,  is  now 
within  a  small  fraction  of  400,000. 
The  Feeling  in  Germany. 

The  enthusiasm  created  at  Munich  by  the  passage  of 
Austrian  troops  through  that  town  has  not  yet  subsided. 
Lately  a  highly  aristocratic  lady  addressed  a  regiment  at 
the  railway  terminus  of  that  town,  and  handing  out  her 
cards  to  a  number  of  the  valiant  soldiers,  added  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "There;  you  see  who  I  am,  aud  where  I 
live.  Any  one  of  jou  that  kills  Napoleon,  let  him  come 
to  me,  and  he  shall  have  a  reward  of  500  florins." 
Mollica. 

A  correspondent,  writing  from  Florence,  says :  ;t  I  saw 
one  Mollica  the  other  day,  who  had  been  chained  eleven 
years  to  a  ring  with  Porrio.  The  dungeon  was  so  dark 
that  in  all  that  time  be  had  never  seen  his  Sice ;  though, 
as  he  observed,  he  naturally  became  quite  familiar  with 
his  voice.  Mollica  is  a  stout  party,  with  a  fabulous 
beard,  and  has  come  here  to  be  an  army  surgeon. 
Musical. 

A  meeting  of  a  number  of  leading  scientific  men  and 
others  interested  in  music,  both  as  professors  and  ama- 
teurs, was  recently  held  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  propriety  of  adopting  in  Great  Britain  a 
uniform  musical  pitch,  ns  has  recently  been  done  in 
Franco. 
Parma. 

The  Duchess  of  Parma  has  quitted  the  duchy,  leaving 
the  government  to  the  municipality,  and  releasing  the 
troops  from  their  allegiance.  The  municipality  has  des- 
patched a  deputation  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  requesting 
him  to  accept  the  government- 
Lombardy. 

The  King  of  Sardiuia  issued  a  proclamation  to  Lom- 
bards, saying:  Independence  having  been  secured,  a 
regimen  both  liberal  and  durable  will  be  established; 
eulogizes  Napoleon,  and  calls  upon  the  Lombards  to  join 
them  on  the  battle-field. 

The  Prussian  Church. 

The  superior  ecclesiastical  council  of  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  Prussia  has  addressed  a  circular  to  all  the 
consistories,  directing  the  ministers  to  add  to  the  ordi- 
nary service  a  prayer  for  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
Prussia  and  Germany. 

Senator  James. 

Ex-Senator  James  of  Rhode  Island  has  gone   to  St. 
Petersburgh,  to  exhibit  a  pateDt  gun,   the   destructive 
capabilities  of  which  he  desires  the  Russian  government 
to  have  the  benefit  of  without  unuecessory  delay. 
French  Letter  Carriers. 

S'.venil  letter  carriers  and  clerks  In  tho  post-office  have 
left  Paris  for  the  army  of  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  the 
organization  of  the  postal  service.  Some  of  the  former 
are  to  be  mounted  on  horseback. 

*    ^mm-    » 

NEW"  PUBLICATIONS. 

For  Ameeican  Women.— We  recently  noticed  the  new 
edition  of  Mrs.  Cornelius's  "  Housekeeper's  Friend," 
published  by  Brown.  Tnggard  &  Chase.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  sale  of  the  work  has  been  commensurate 
with  its  merits.  The  following  letter,  from  a  lady  widely 
kuown  in  literary  circles,  expresses  the  opinion  of  hun- 
dreds of  housekeepers: 

"  As  I  see  you  have  published  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Mrs.  Cornelius's  -  Housekeeper's  Friend,'  I 
thought  perhaps  an  unsolicited  notice  from*one  whose 
'  friend  '  it  has  been  for  some  years,  might  be  of  service. 
Three  years  since  I  exchanged  a  literary  life  for  the  more 
practical  duties  of  a  farmer's  wife  at  the  West.  I  bad 
several  cook-books,  which  I  will  not  name,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  experience.  That  of  Mrs.  Cornelius  I  have  found 
worth  all  the  rest.  I  have  often  recommended  it  to 
friends,  but  never  lend  it.  as  I  could  not  do  without  it  a 
siogle  day.  Its  especial  value  consists  in  the  economy  of 
its  receipts  and  the  minuteness  of  the  directions  given. 
I  have  often  thought  that  if  I  were  rich,  I  would  make  a 
present  of  a  copy  to  every  young  friend  who  became  a 
housekeeper.  The  present  edition  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  ooes  in  beauty  and  utility.  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  annouuee  the  sale  of  many 
thousands  of  copies.         A  Westers  Farmer's  Wife." 

The  Three  Eras  of  Woman's  Life.  A  Novel.  By  Eliz- 
abeth Elton  Smith.  Boston:  T.  O.  II.  P.  Burnham, 
143  Washington  Street. 

This  novel,  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  production,  which 
came  to  us  from  Europe  with  the  highest  endorsements, 
has  already  achieved  a  success  here  second  to  that  of  no 
recent  work  of  fiction.  The  three  eras  of  woman's 
life,  childhood,  marriage  and  maternity,  are  illustrated 
with  consummate  ability,  and  the  characters  are  well 
drawn  and  distinctly  individualized.  Without  being 
what  is  called  a  religious  novel,  it  commends  itself  to  the 
thoughtful  and  reflective  as  well  as  to  the  mere  romance' 
reader. 

New  Music. — Oliver  Dltson  fc  Co.  have  published,  with 
a  handsome  illustrated  title-page,  "Honor  to  Washing- 
ton," a  national  ode,  inscribed  to  Hon.  Edward  Everett, 
composed  by  A.  Burditt,  Esq. 


GROYER  &  BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 

FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

NEW     STYLES. 

PRICES  FROM  S50  TO  S125. 

t&-  THIRTY  THOUSAND  IN  USE.  -£H 

Tbesc  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  as 
purchased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re- 
winding of  thread,  and  finishing  each  seam 
by  their  own  operation,  without  recourse  to 
the  hand  needle,  as  is  required  by  other 
machines.  On  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management,  and  adap- 
tation to  all  varieties  of  family  sewing, 
they  execute  either  heavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjust- 
ment. 

THE  NEW  MACHINES  INTRODUCED    BT   THE 

GROVER  &  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

are  of  elegant  finish,  and  their  operation 
is  rapid  and  very  quiet.  The  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  managed  is  a  distin- 
guishable feature,  and  the  stitoh  is  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and  most  elastic  of 
any  made. 


Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in 
tho  United  States,  who  will  permit  the 
drudgery  of  hand  sewing  in  his  family, 
when  a  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  will  do 
it  better,  more  expeditiously,  and  cheaper 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 


SEND    FOR    A    DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL  SALES  ROOMS 


IS  SUMMER  STREET  - 
495  BROADWAY  •  -  - 
730  CHESTNUT  STREET 
181  BALTIMORE  STREET 
58  W.  FOURTH  STREET 
118  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


-  -    BOSTON. 

■  NEW  YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, 

-  BALTIMORE. 

■  CINCINNATI. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 


BALLOUS    PICTORIAL    D11A  WINti  -IIO<  ).M    COMPANION. 
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fry  Trrmh  for  advkhtimino. —  Twenty -five,  cents  per 

line,  Advertisements  iiuint  ho  Hunt  In  two  weekl  Id  ml* 
Vance  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  n»  our  lurgu 
edition  occupies  fourteen  <l<i\/x  In  printing      Addreu 

M.'ltt    1ULL0U,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

Till:  LITTLE-PIti  MONTHLY 

F  o  It    j  i;  LY. 

Price,  '-."»  Ccn I h. 

THIS  Miigiir.ln«  eontalnn  108  pages,  tin  of  Ilarper'H 
Monthly,  rind  Is  the  most  extensively  Illustrated 
work  Of  lta  ehu  ever  publinhed.  This  second  number 
contains 

50  Pnyri  of  Illii«lrutioiin  to  HH   I*iij*cm  of 

l.rllrr    I'ithi. 

Ita  contents  Ombraca  Poetry,  (fable.  Narrnllve,  Essayp, 
Punch  lnua-ln  short,  Such  n  variety  thnt  the  entire 
family  circle,  from  baby  to  gray-beard,  cannot  full  to  ho 
grutitly  entertained  by  it. 

CONTENTS. 

NEW  YOltK  MILTTAKY.— The  Highlanders.- Eighth 
Regiment  -City  Light  Guard  —Garde  Lafayette. — 
Irlnli  Iteglmeiit.- German  Regiment.—  Fifth  Regi- 
ment—Continentals.— Minutymuu  of  177G  and 
1869.     10  Illustrations. 

PETER  FUNK  AND  THE  GEORGIA.  SPECULATOR. 
10   Illustrations. 

TINY  AND  IlKIt  VANITY.     12  Illustrations. 

A  GREEN  UuOdE  AMONG  NEW  YORK  FOXES,  (i 
Illustrations. 

HAND  SUADOWS  THROWN  UPON  THE  WALL.  10 
Illustrations. 

UNDER  DUG   IN  THE  FIGHT. 
CRACKED  COMMANDMENT. 

For  sale  at  all  Book  and  Poriodicnt  Stores,  on  the  cars, 
and  at  the  Railroad  Depots ;  and  sent  free  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price. 

SHEPAKD,  CLARK  &  BROWN, 

BOSTON. 

IH.VK .l-Oiei<:  &  Co.,  New  York. 

rpO      FARMERS      AND      DAIRYMEN. 


VTo  would  respectfully  announce  thnt  we  have  become 
tho  Publishers  of  that 

VALUABLE   AND   BEAUTIFUL  WORK 

MILCH   COWS 

AND 

DAIRY      FARMING. 

BY  CHARLES  li.  FL1>T, 

Secretary  of  tbe  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Although  tbe  book  has  been  before  the  public  but  a 
short  time,  the  very  flattering  reception  given  it  is  a  full 
and  satisfactory  endorsement  of  its  merits 

Tbe  book  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  128  engravings. 

The  present  edition  is  exhausted,  and  we  shall  issue  in 
a  few  days  a 

New  Edition  of  3000   Copies. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS B03T0N. 

BANVAED'S 

GREAT        PANORAMA 


HOLY  f,Al\l>, 

PAINTED  ON   100,000   FEET   OP 
CANVASS, 

And  Grand  Mechanical  Picture  of   tho 

DESTRUCTION    OF    JERUSALEM, 

Are  now  on  Exhibition  at  the 

LOWER    MUSIC    HALL, 

Every    Evening   at    S    o'clock,    nud    on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons at  3  o'clock. 

Price  of  admission,  25  cents;  children  10  cents. 
O3*  Special  arrangements  made  with  Schools. 

THE    «EAKD    AQUARIA, 

—  AT   THE  — 

AQTJARIAL  GARDENS, 

NO.  31  BRO.ifllFHEIMJ  STREET. 

rilHlS  magnificent  display  of  one  of  tbe  most  fascinat- 
X  ing  phenomena  of  nature  is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  9  o'clock  A.  M.  to  10  P  M. 
-  These  Ocean  and  River  Conservatories  are  the  most 
exquisitely  interesting  subjects  to  contemplate  ever  yet 
presented  to  tbe  admiring  gaze  of  mankiud  by  the  hand 
of  taBteand  refinement.  They  present  us  with  a  strik- 
ing and  perfect  illustration  of  Life  beneath  the  waters. 

Admission.  25  cents;  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
15  cents.  CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

WANTED. 

AAA  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*J  \J\J  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  5?100  per  month.  A  capital  of  $5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  boos  business.  Pull 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  Ilookset,  N.  H. 

BOOK    BfiN»ING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  >o.  22  Wiuter  Street, 

BOSTON. 

tf  Ballou's  Publishing  House.         juDe25 

PARSONS    &   GIKBY, 

STAMPERS   OP  EMBROIDERIES, 

3mlo  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


JUST    PUBLISHED, 

11V 

■■:  i,  i .  n  o  T    a    will  T  ■ : , 

A  linn  fuc-elmllo  In  Lithography,  by  D'Avlgnon,  of  tho 
beautiful  i-ngm  uii:' 

41  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE." 

CIOMI'KTKNT  Critics  pronoun™  It  the  Quest  drawing 
j  iiver  executed  in  thin  country. 
Regurdtesa  of  margin,  the  else  <>r  tbe  crayon  Is  15  by 
III  inches,  portrait  style.    Tin*  Proofe  ana  Prints,  ou 
Iudln,  requlro  n  frame  about  22  by  '20  Inches. 

PRICES. 

Proofrt  on  Indlit,  without  lutters $2  00 

Print*  ou  India,  with  letters,  includlug  poetry,  etc. .    1  60 
Prints  on  platu  paper,  for  Grecian  painting  or  fram- 
ing   125 

Purchasers  should  be  careful  to  obtain  M  D'Avlgnon'* 
representation  of  this  subject.  It  may  bo  found  with 
prlnrsellers  generally. 

Copies  of  this  or  any  other  print  In  our  folios,  which 
r,. Hi  mi  nearly  four  tbounand  dllTcreut  eubjeots,  sent  by 
mall  or  express,  postpaid,  ou  receipt  of  the  publication 
price  by 

ELLIOT  &  WHITE, 
PRINTSELLKRS  AND  PUBLISHERS,  4w 

jel8     322  Washington  St,,oppoaite  Adams  House,  Bos  ton. 

rpHE  O-REAT  WORK  OP  THE  YEAR. 

COUNTRY     LIFE. 

1SV    It.  HO  Kit  IK    (Ol'llMM*,   Esq. 

Is  now  ready  for  subscribers  and  on  sale  at  tbe  book- 
stores. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 
jtme25     20  Washioglou  St.,  Boston.  Sir 

WAR  MAP  OF  NORTHERN  ITALY. 

WE  have  this  day  published  the  most  complete  Map 
of  the  Seat  of  War  yet  issued. 

It  is  compiled  from  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  foreign 
Maps  and  Atlases,  is  engraved  in  the  best  style  on  copper, 
and  contains  we  believe  every  name  yet  mentioned  or  like- 
ly to  be  ol  interest. 

A  moment's  examination  will  show  any  one  the  great 
superiority  of  this  over  all  other  Maps  of  this  region. 

Price  only  25  cents.  Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 


E 


P.  DUTTON  &  Co., 

BOSTON    MAP    STORE, 


july2        2w 


10G  Washington  Street. 


The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  tbe  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  Instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  B.  UiVDEBWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  4w  July  2 

DYSPEPSIA. 

THERE  is  probably  no  disease  whicb  experience  has 
so  amply  proved  to  be  remediable  by  the  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  as  Dyspepsia  The  most  inveterate  forms  of  this 
disease  have  been  completely  cured  by  this  medicine,  as 
ample  testimony  of  some  of  our  first  citizens  proves. 

inO  S°KG8  FOR  25  CENTS.  "The  Home 
1UU  Melodist  "  contains  nearly  100  of  the  most  pop- 
ular Songs, — Words  and  Music.  Bound  in  muslin. 
Price,  25  cents. 

Published  by  OLIVER  XE-ITSON  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

WILLIAM  A.  GREENE, 

FINE    ART   COMMISSION    AGENT, 

ROOM  No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

SO.    16   SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON. 

HE  will  also  devote  attention  to  furnishing  tasteful 
FRAMES    for    Paintings,   Drawings,    Engravings, 
Photographs,  Mirrors,  etc 

A  lot  of  Fine  Engravings  just  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. 

0s*  W.  A.  G.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  places  of  business,  if  desired. 
Office  hours  from  II  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.        mayl4  eop3m 

BOGLE  S  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  tit     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
tne  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  tou  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cent*,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  \V.  BOOLE,  302  Washing- 
toii  Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  HotelT 

Every  article  for  tbe  toilei  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 
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ARRUGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET EOfeTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cake  Boxes, 
etc..  are  respectfully  inTited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourumg  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li4wly 

SHEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 


w 


II  A  li    lit     &     C  o . 


Ahihioait,  Pantos,  BoifaoPATaio,An  Vunuj  Puuun 

UlIOCOLATB,  PUPABID  OOOOA,    OftOMA,  OOOOi    PaHTIS, 

OOOOA.  fitlOXS,  BOLUDLI  ElOl M  I  AH  9  DOT*- 

tio  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shell*  amd  OkaoKID  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  «■  nutittirr,  military  and  drlii  totn  >,-  c/m;y  i, 

For  morn  than  tkree*fhurthA  of  a  r'ntunj,nr»  DIBnaflU- 

tured  from  Cocoa  of  the  Quest  quality,  and  vanmnttd 

suporlor   to  any  other  1'i.i.m   I'n-parittlnii'i  inmli-   hi   the 

United  Btateo.  Ah  nourijhment  for  children.  IotoIIcLj. 
iliki  porjona  In  hntiiii,  iin.i  u.i  mbstltutos  for  Ton  and 
Coffee  Id  Nervouiand  Dyipeptle cane  they  ere ioraluablfl 

and  ivi-uiiiiii.'inlrd  hy  the  most  cmliiiiit  pliyNl<'liiun. 

Fur  tale  by  their  agoobs,  D.  0    Uurray.  New  7ork: 
Wm.  a.  omiit,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  BrODdTge,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley  &  Co.,  Cincinnati;  and  by  Grocura 
generally.  WALT  Kit  HAKElt  &  Co., 

Gin-         13  Dorchcnter,  Mass. 


GAS  STEAK  EC BCoa I  I  i:s. 

THE  public  are  Invit^id  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  odor  for  sale,  and  wurrunt 
th«t  a  totiiih  href  steak  when  conked  in  thie  npparalm 
shall  bf  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  tlie  surluin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  Are. 
UnN  CookiiiK  AppnrntiiM. 

Gam  Fliil-iron  filcnlcrn* 

<-:i-.   I'i  mhkm  mid  Pipe. 

"W.     F.     S  H  AAV, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfleld  St. 

PAPER    "WAREHOUSE- 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos.  89  akd  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 

Importci'H  and  Denlcrw  in  nil  dcNcrip- 

tionn  of    Paper,    Paper  Htock,    and 

JYInnufncturern-'innlcrinlH.  Print* 

in-.',      Wi'ilisia,     ami      Colored 

Paper**,    of    ercry    ynricly, 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

ap30  3m 

PHOTOGBAPUY. 

COMPLETE  APPARATUS  S25,  with  a  full  supply  of 
materials  and  instruction  for  taking  Ambrotypes, 
Stereoscopic,  Microscopic  Pictures,  etc.  To  the  man  of 
leisure  or  science,  no  chemical  process  is  so  beautiful  or 
admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  results.  To  the  unem- 
ployed no  business  is  more  profitable,  more  easily  learnt, 
or  requires  so  small  a  capital.  Packed  aod  sent  to  any 
address.  C.  J.  FOX, 

July 2  2vr  681  Broadway,  New  York. 

SAMUEL,  MAStBY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  flight  op  stairs.) 
289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

(C?1*  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

T>EADING  FOK  THE  MILLION  !— We  will  cent 
JtV  for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  §#-, 
HtUtou's  Pictorial,  an  elegant  first  class  illustrated  weekly, 
B.atL  Baltou's  Dodar  Monthly,  choicely  ornamented  with 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  original  readiDg  in 
each  number!  This  offer  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
world!  Address  M.  M.  liALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.        tf.  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass 

NEW  SPRING  TRIMMINGS, 

j.   c.   osqood, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLES  OP  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  may28 

THOMAS  S.  BROWNE, 

MANUFACTURER  of 

FINE  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CHAINS,  etc. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
No.  151  Washington  sSfreet,  Boston. 

junel8  Repairing  done  promptly.  5w 

Cooa  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  throufh  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also.  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  thepost- 
offlce.  tf  junel8 

«J~      Something  JYew!     -oi 

K^  Agents  wanted,  to  go  into  a  •£& 
H^"  New  and  Honorable  Business,  -O 
"^  which  will  pay  from  $15  to  S30  -a 
Ks' weekly.  BfoHumlrag.  Satisfac-  -£& 
"-^  Hon  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  ~^ 
Ks~  for  particulars,  which  are  free.  -^ 

2^~      S.  M.  MYRICK  &  CO.,  Lynn,  Mass.     •£& 

BALLOUS      DOLLAR      MONTHLY. 

rjT7=-  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

^y  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

\£j°-  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

(C7=»  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar'. 

\ry=~  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

O"  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

\£y=-  it  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

(£7*  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  misceilany,  wit  and  humor. 

\y  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

(C73"  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  115,000  copies! 

O5"  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

fO^"  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  jive  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publis/ter  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Masa. 


itiMiJiivr  sroniis! 

W*  bat*  now  on  hand  and  for  rale,  tb«  following  bril- 
liant utorloH,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ntyle, 
richly  tUtutraUd  with  large  original  »DgmTlDgf-,Midform- 
lofl  the  ohwpHt  book«  In  ptlOfl  BTtr  oflexed  to  the  public. 
Kv.-ry  unu  uf  Hum;  work*"  ITU  wrltt-n  tgprMdy  for  tblfl 
HtabUlbmeni,  and  thf  copyright  In  t-vfurud,  according  to 
law.  We  will  m-nd  Mnj.-I<'  eopltfH  by  mull,  postpaid,  fur 
twnty  eentl  eOOh-  or  iix  COplei,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEEE:  or,  TfuPuran 

OF  mm.  i:. ,n  -i ;  c.  Wai.».  A  Tulu  of  <)■■•  Time  of  JoMph 
II.,  of  Germany.  Tho  neene«  of  thin  ntory  nre  laid 
mainly  In  Venice  and  In  the  mountain  forent  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  duplet  Incldentn  of  thrilling 
uervo  and  Interest. 

Written  for  us  by BYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  QTJEEN  OF  THE  8EA:  or,  On  Law  or  rut 
Oukan.  A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  Thin  la 
a  ntory  of  the  Buccaneem  of  tbe  17th  century,  and  la 
fraught  with  the  panguiuary  Incidents  of  tbonu  tlmcn. 

Written  for  un  by NED  BL'NTLINE, 

THE  TTTRKI8H  8LAVE :  or,  The  Dumd  Dwarp  of 
CONBTA^Tl^ollLE.  Thin  ntory  In  laid  in  the  famous  cup- 
Hal  of  Turkey,  and  portrays  neencs  aod  eventn  in  the 
Hantern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogethercxhtbit- 

Writtenforus  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:  or.  The  Brian  of  the 
Wave.  This  Is  a  romantic  story  of  tbe  Buccaneer 
times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 
varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  ub  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas,  A 
Tale  of  Oalway  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of 
Ireland,  narratiDg  events  of  deep  inteiest  to  every 
lover  of  Erin. 

Written  for  us  by P.  CLINTON  BARR1NGT0N. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  tbe  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  ie  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  Is  its  tenth  editioD. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK :  or.  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  tbe  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  tbe  life  some  of  the 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

TV  AN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russia:*  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  EURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  tbe  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jk. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE:  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivatingand 
lifelike  story  of  tbe  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  cbivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAROON :  °r-  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.   A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  be  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANCS  COBB,  Ja. 

THE  SMUGGLER:   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  tbe  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  ins  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  title  of  tbe  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of'foremast  band 
to  tbe  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

RED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  tbe  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbiug  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  tbe  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  tbe  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publishir. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  MafB 
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KIT  CARSON'S  BEAR  ADVENTURE. 

Late  one  afternoon,  just  after  the  little  party 
had  gone  into  camp,  Kit,  having  lingered  some- 
what behind,  suddenly  rode  into  the  camp- 
ground, and  leaped  from  his  horse,  giving  it  in 
care  of  one  of  the  men.  With  his  rifle  he  then 
started  in  pursuit  of  game  for  supper.  He  walked 
on  about  one  mile  from  the  camp,  and  there 
came  upon  the  fresh  tracks  of  some  elk.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  trail,  he  discovered  the  game  graz- 
ing on  the  side  of  a  hill.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  animals  there  were  some  low  aud  scraggy 
pine  trees.  Moving  along  with  great  care,  he 
finally  gained  the  cover  of  the  trees,  which 
brought  him  in  close  proximity  to  the  elk,  and 
within  certain  range  of  his  rifle.  This  care  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  his  party  had  been  with- 
oat  meat  diet  for  some  time,  and  began  to  be 
greatly  in  need  thereof.  These  ever-wary  ani- 
mals saw,  or  scented  him  ;  or  at  any  rate,  became 
conscious  of  approaching  danger  from  some 
cause,  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  from  which 
he  desired  to  take  his  uim.  They  had  com- 
menced moving,  aDd  in  another  instant  would 
have  bounded  away  out  of  reach  of  his  riQe. 
His  eye  and  piece,  however,  were  too  quick  for 
them.  Bringing  his  piece  into  position,  and 
without  dwelling  upon  his  aim,  he  sped  a  bullet 
after  the  largest  and  fattest  of  the  noble  game 
before  him.  Ho  had  wisely  allowed  for  the  first 
leap,  for  his  shot  caught  the  nimble  ani- 
mal in  mid  air,  and  brought  him  to  tho 
earth.  The  echoing  sound  of  the  shot 
had  hardly  died  away  when  Carson 
heard  a  terrific  roar  from  the  woods  di- 
rectly behind  him.  Instantly  turning 
his  head  to  note  the  source  of  this 
sound,  the  meaning  and  cause  of  which 
he  well  knew  by  his  experienced  wood- 
man's ear,  he  saw  two  huge  and  angry 
grizzly  bears.  As  his  eye  first  rested 
upon  these  unwelcome  guests,  they  were 
bounding  towdVd  him.  There  was  not 
much  time  for  Kit  to  scratch  his  head 
and  cogitate.  In  fact,  one  instant  spent 
in  thought  then  would  have  proved  his 
death-warrant,  without  hope  of  a  re- 
prieve. Messrs.  Bruin  evidently  con- 
sidered their  domain  most  unjustly  in- 
truded upon.  Tho  gentle  oik  and  deer 
mayhap  were  their  dancing  boys  and 
girls;  and,  like  many  a  petty  king  in 
savage  land,  they  dined  late  and  were 
enjoying  a  scenic  treat  of  their  ballel 
troupe.  At  nil  events,  Kit  required  no 
second  thought  to  perceive  that  the 
monarchs  of  the  American  forest  were 
unpleasantly  angry,  and  were  fast  neur- 
ing  him  with  rapid  stride.  Dropping 
his  rifle,  the  little  leaden  bullet  of  which 
would  now  have  been  worth  to  him  its 
weight  in  gold,  if  it  could  by  some 
magic  wand  have  been  transferred  from 
tho  heart  of  (he  elk  back  into  its  breech, 
he  boundod  from  his  position,  in  close 
imitation  of  the  elks,  hut  with  better 
succobs.  The  trees !  he  hoped  and 
and  prayed,  as  ho  fairly  flew  over  tho 
ground,  with  the  hears  hot  in  chase,  for 
one  quick  grasp  at  a  sturdy  Kipling. 
By  good  fortune,  or  special  Providence, 
his  hope  or  prayer  was  answered. 
Grasping  a  lower  limb,  he  swung  -his 
body  up  into  the  first  tier  of  branches  just 
as  passing  Bruin  brushed  against  one  of 
his  legs.  Bears  climb  trees,  and  Kit 
Carson  was  not  ignorant  of  tho  fact. 
Instantly  drawing  his  keen-edged  hunt- 
ing-knife, ho  cut  away  for  dear  life  at  a 
thick,  short  branch.  The  knife  and  his 
energy  conquered  the  cutting  just  as 
Messrs.  Bruin  had  gathered  themselves 
up  for  an  ascent,  a  proceeding  on  their 
part  to  which  Mr.  Carson  would  not 
give  assent.  Mr.  Carson  was  well  »c- 
quaintcd  with  the  Messrs  Bruin's  pride 
in,  and  extreme  consideration  for,  their 
nosos.  A  few  sharp  raps  made  wiih  the 
severed  branch  upon  the  noses  of  tho 
asconding  bears,  while  they  fairly  made 
them  to  howl  with  pain  and  rago,  caused 
them  hastily  to  beat  a  retreat.  This 
scene  of  ascending,  getting  their  noses 
tickled,  and  again  descending  howling 
with  pain  and  rage,  now  kept  Mr.  Car- 
son and  Messrs.  Bruin  actively  busy  for 
some  time.  The  huge  monsters  and 
monarchs  of  the  mount  uns  were  determined  not 
to  give  it  up  so  Such  a  full  and  fair  chase, 
and  to  be  beaten  by  a  simple  white  man  on  their 
own  domain  !  This  evidently  palled  their  sensi- 
tive natures.  It  is  true  the  roaring  of  the  bears 
in  his  rear  had  stimulated  Mr.  Carson  in  tho 
race,  so  much  so  that  he  undoubtedly  ran  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  ;  and  being  naturally,  as  well  as 
by  long  practice,  very  fleet  of  foot,  he  had  man- 
aged to  outstrip  his  pursuers  in  the  race.  It  is 
true  ho  had  made  short  work  of  climbing  the 
tree,  and  here  again  had  very  innocently  beaten 
the  bears  at  their  own  game,  and  one  in  which 
thy  took  groat  pride.  It  is  probable  that  the 
bears  were  in  too  good  a  condition  to  run  well. 
Had  it  been  early  spring-time,  they  would  have 
doubtless  been  much  lower  in  flesh.  That  was 
their  own  fault,  too  ;  they  should  have  known 
that  racing-time  cannot  be  made  on  high  con- 
dition. After  leaving  their  hibernating  quarters, 
they  should  have  been  less  given  to  a  sumptuous 
habit  at  the  table. 

Affairs  were,  however,  by  no  manner  of  means 
settled.  They  had  the  daring  trespasser  on 
their  domain  treed,  and  almost  within  their  reach  ; 
and,  indeed,  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  their  un- 
comely claws,  Kit  was  obliged  to  gather  himself 
up  in  the  smallest  possible  space  and  cling  to  the 
topmost  boughs.  The  bears  now  allowed  them- 
selves a  short  respite  for  breathing,  during  which 


they  gave  vent  to  their  wrath  by  many  shrill 
screeches.  Then  they  renewed  their  endeavors 
to  force  the  hunter  from  his  resting-place.  Mount- 
ed on  their  hind  paws,  they  would  reach  for  him  ; 
but  the  blows  with  the  stick,  applied  freely  to  I 
their  noses,  would  make  them  desist.  In  vain 
did  they  exhaust  every  means  to  force  the  man 
to  descend  ;  he  was  not  to  be  driven  or  coaxed. 
The  hard  knocks  they  had  sustained  npon  their 
noses  had  now  aroused  them  almost  to  madness. 
Together  they  made  one  desperate  effort  to  tear 
Kit  from  the  tree.  As  in  all  their  previoos  at- 
tempts, they  were  foiled,  and  their  ardor  damp- 
ened and  cooled  by  the  drumming  operations 
upon  their  noses,  which  this  time  was  so  freely 
and  strongly  applied  upon  one  of  them  as  to 
make  him  lachrymate  and  cry  out  with  pain. 
One  at  a  time  they  departed  ;  but  it  was  not  un- 
til they  had  been  out  of  sight  and  hearing  for 
some  time  that  Kit  considered  it  was  safe  to  ven- 
ture down  from  the  tree ;  when  he  hastened  to 
regain  and  immediately  reload  his  rifle. — Life 
and  Adventures  of  Kit  Carson. 

BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

The  ocean  cannot  be  a  more  wondrous  revela- 
tion to  a  man  from  the  interior,  who  beholds  the 
magnificent  expanse  for  the  first  time,  than  the 
spectacle  of  Broadway  in  its  afternoon  glory,  is  to 
the  simple-minded  girl  from  the  country  village 


GENERAL  MCMAHON, 

THE    HERO    OF    MALAKOFF    AKD    MAGENTA. 

The  hero  of  the  day  in  the  French  army  is  the 
distinguished  ofScer  whose  portrait  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers.  The  vic- 
tory of  Magenta,  last  month,  is  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged to  be  due  to  him.  The  emperor,  at 
the  head  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  was  exposed  for 
two  hours  4o  the  onslaught  of  an  overwhelming 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  was  well  nigh  over- 
powered, when  unexpected  relief  was  brought  to 
him  by  General  McMabon,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  second  corps  d'anne'e.  This  gallant  officer 
had  no  orders  to  advance ;  but  hearing  the  soand 
of  the  cannon,  and  guessing  that  serious  fighting 
was  going  forward  on  his  right,  he  moved  in 
that  direction,  and,  happily,  arrived  in  time  to 
convert  a  doubtful  struggle  into  a  decided  vic- 
tory. We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  em- 
peror should  have  acknowledged  this  brilliant 
service  by  creating  him  Marshal  of  France  and 
Duke  of  Magenta  on  the  spot.  Marie-Edme- 
Patrick-Maurice  de  McMahon  is  a  scion  of  one 
of  those  illustrious  Irish  families  which  followed 
the  Stuarts  into  exile  two  centuries  ago,  and 
have  since  given  so  msny  brave  and  brilliant 
names  to  the  history  of  France,  Austria  and 
Spain.  The  gallantry  of  the  Sarsfields  and  the 
Tyrcnnnels  has  not  faded  out  of  this  ancient 
blood  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  and  the  valor  of  the 
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on  being  ushered  for  the  first  time  into  the  gor- 
geous vista  of  men  and  women,  horses  and 
carriages,  in  overy  possible  variety  of  life  and 
motion,  accompanied  with  appallingsounds,  and 
hemmed  in  by  walls  of  marble  and  stone,  blazing 
in  their  fronts  with  gold  and  silver  wares,  and 
splendid  stuffs  of  richest  dye,  with  every  com- 
modity ever  conceived  by  man  to  wear,  to  taste, 
or  to  enjoy,  by  any  of  the  senses.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible that  this  tremendous  display  of  voluptuous- 
ness, beauty,  fashion,  frivolity,  and  vanity  should 
not  frequently  touch,  impress,  ay,  subdue  the 
young  heart.  And  it  is  known  to  be  a  fact  that 
thousands  of  impressible  natures  arc  utterly 
changed  from  that  moment,  and  bocome  confused 
in  their  perception  and  appreciation  of  material, 
mental,  and  moral  objects,  and  never  afterwards 
are  able  to  resume  that  clear  preference  of  the  lat- 
ter over  the  former,  which  was  once  so  undoubted. 
Therefore  we  reiterate — Broadway  lias  much  to 
answer  for.  It  is  the  great  tempter  to  fashion, 
show,  and  consequent  extravaganco  in  dress  and 
living.  The  pictures  of  dashing  equipages,  rich 
and  graceful  costumes,  are  deeply  daguerreotyped 
upon  tlio  soul,  never  to  ba  eradicated.  Ever  after- 
wards, in  their  ideas  of  a  happy  domestic  life, 
these  brilliant  objects  will  intrude  even  in  the 
quiet,  secluded  recesses  of  rural  homes,  and  shape 
and  color  more  or  less  their  conduct,  and  future 
plans  and  expectations. — Newark  Daily  Adv. 


Irish  brigade  which  broke  the  English  squares  at 
Fontenoy  lives  in  the  stormer  of  tho  Malakoff 
and  the  leader  of  the  desperate  battle  at  Magenta. 
The  father  ol  Marshal  McMahon  was  a  peer  of 
France  under  the  Restoration,  having  been  as 
loyal  to  the  Bourbons  as  his  ancestors  had  been 
to  the  Stuarts  ;  and  a  personal  friend  of  Charles 
X.  of  France.  The  son,  born  in  1807,  entered 
that  nursery  of  heroes,  the  school  of  St.  Cyr,  in 
1825,  and  fought  in  Algiers  with  the  first  French 
army  of  invasion.  Returning  to  France,  in  the 
suite  of  General  Achard,  he  marched  with  the 
Due  d'Orleans  to  the  siege  of  Antwerp  in  1831, 
and  was  one  of  the  officers  who  saved  the  pom- 
pous Belgian  lion  erocttd  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo, from  the  rage  of  the  French  infantry  by  a 
few  good  natured  witticisms  at  the  expense  of 
that  rather  ridiculous  heast.  Action  being  the 
element  of  men  lik-a  McMahon,  he  is  found  again 
in  Algiers  in  1837  prominent  in  the  assault  on 
Constantino.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  bat- 
talion of  rifles,  and  a  regiment  of  the  Foreign' 
Legion,  and  in  1845,  as  general  of  brigade,  gov- 
erned the  province  of  Gran.  July  16,  1852,  he 
became  a  general  of  division;  and  in  1855  was 
despatched  to  succeed  General  Canrobert  at  Se- 
bastopol.  On  the  8th  of  September  of  that  year 
the  perilous  honor  of  leading  the  storming  party 
against  the  Malakoff  was  confided  to  him,  and 
in  an  instant  he  found  himself  famous.     Ho  was 


almost  the  first  man  to  enter  the  Russian  works, 
and  swearing  to  stay  there,  "living  or  dead," 
rallied  his  troops  so  constantly  and  ardently  to 
the  defence,  that  all  the  obstinate  gallantry  of 
the  Russian  battalions  was  wasted  npon  the"  at- 
tack. A  characteristic  anecdote  is  told  of  him 
in  relation  to  that  event.  He  had  just  succeeded 
in  making  good  his  position,  and  driving  the 
Russians  out  of  the  fortress,  when  an  aide-de- 
camp  rode  up  all  breathless  to  inform  him  that  he 
must  at  once  withdraw  his  troops,  as  the  fortress 
was  mined.  "What!"  exclaimed  the  genera!, 
"  evacuate  this  redoubt,  which  is  Sebastopol  it- 
self ?  No,  my  post  is  here  ;  but  go  tell  the  gen- 
eral to  get  another  force  to  occupy  the  ruins  after 
the  explosion."  Marshal  McMahon  has  shown 
the  same  qualities  in  peace  as  in  war.  As  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  he 
was  the  only  man  who  had  the  courage  to  op- 
pose those  repressive  laws  which  were  enacted 
immediately  after  Orsini's  attempt  at  assassina- 
tion, and  was  understood  at  the  time  to  have  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  emperor  in  conse- 
quence. He  commanded  in  Italy  the  second 
division,  and  has  now  won  the  distinction,  un- 
paralleled, we  believe,  in  history,  of  receiving  on 
one  battle-field  his  ducal  coronet  and  his  baton 
of  Marshal  of  France. 

LORD  BROUGHAM. 

Not  long  after  his  lordship's  elevation 
to  the  Woolsack,  he  arrived  at  Lancas- 
ter, during  the  assize,  on  his  way  to 
Brougham  Hall,  in  Westmoreland."  He 
took   his  seat  for  a  short  time  on  the 
bench  of  both  the  Crown  and  the  N»st 
Prins  Courts.     He  was  of  course  ob- 
served by  the  learned  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,    who    mado    their    obeisance     to 
him.     When  the  barristers  assembled  at 
their  mess  (what   they  call   the   Highj 
Court),  it    was    communicated   to    the 
chairman  that  a  member  of  the  "  High 
Court,"  who  had  never  taken  leave  nf 
it,  had  been  seen  in  court  that  day.  and 
yet  was  not  present  amongst  them.    An 
inquiry  was  at  once  instituted  where  he 
could    be,   when  a  young   barrister  in- 
formed the  High  Court  that  he  had  seen 
the  learned  gentleman  enter  the  judges' 
lodging;-,  where  he  was  no  doubt  dining 
with   their  lordships.     Mr.   Blarkburn 
and  Mr.  Raincockwere  at  once  appoint- 
ed  constables,  and   armed  "with  a  lit- 
tle   brief    authority,"     to    bring    Henry 
Brougham  to  the  place  where  ho  owed 
allegiance.     The  constables  wont  with 
alacrity  to  fulfil   their  duty.     On  arriv- 
ing   at    the  judges'   lodgings,    they,   in 
spito  of  the  remonstrances  of  flunkeys, 
made   their  way   to   tho    dining  mum, 
where  they  saw  his  lordship  seated  as 
the  honored  guest.     They  walked  up  to 
him,  and  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his 
coat.     The  judges  laughingly  told   him 
he  must  submit.     He  offered  to  do  so 
quietly,  but  the  constables  would  not  let 
go  their  hold  of  him,  but  dragged  him 
along  to  the  King's  Arms.     On  his  ap- 
pearing at  tho  bar  of  the  High  Court, 
the   chairman    informed    him    that    tho 
charge  against  him  was  absenting  him- 
self from  that  court  without  leave,  tho 
fine  for  which  was  three  bottles  of  claret, 
but  lhat  he  would  be  hoard  it  he  could 
show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  fined. 
He   addressed    tho  court,  avowing  his 
groat  respect  for  it,  and  stated  that  he 
was  compelled  to  cease  to  become  a 
member  of  it  through  the  fact  that  his 
majesty  had  been  graciously  plensed  to 
call  him  to  his  councils,  and  to  appoint 
him  lord  chancellor.  The  chairman  told 
his  lordship  that  his  apology  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory ;  but  that,  as  his  lord- 
ship well  knew,  the  fine  was  double  in 
thut  court  when  a  member  made  a  good 
defence.     He  must  therefore  fine  him  in 
six  bottles  of  claret.     The  fine  was  of 
course  paid;  and  during  the  drinking  of 
it,  a  young  member  rose  and  informed 
the  High  Cou  rt  that  sinco  their  last  meet- 
ing a  learned  brother,  Henry  Brougham, 
had  become  Harry  the  Ninth,  but  had 
never  been  crowned.     He  was  placed  in 
a  high  chair,  a  crimson  table-cloth  was 
put  upon  him  for  a  robe,  a  cake-basket 
was  put  on  his  head  for  a  crown,  and  a  fish-slice 
put  iuto  his  hand  as  a  sceptre.     Then  came  his 
turn  to  play  his  part,  and  right  well  he  did  it. 
He  said  he  had  received  several  petitions  from 
his  loyal  subjects,  which  upon  that  auspicious 
occasion  he  would  reply   to.     He  would   take 
them  alphabetically.     The  first  was  from  Mr. 
Alexander.     lie  prayed  that  there  might  bo  no 
alteration  made  in  the  law  of  personal  appear- 
ance.    "We  grant  his  petition,"  said  his  lord- 
ship, "on  this  condition,  that  he,  in  future,  dress 
like  a  gentleman,  and  not  like  a  Jemmy  Jessamy. 
The  next  petition  is  from  Dr.  Van  Beest  Brown, 
member  of  Little  Washington,  who  isks  for  a 
clean  shirt.     We  grant  it,  on  condition  thathe  re- 
tire at  once,  and  after  washing  himself,  put  it  on, 
that  wc  may  see  him  in  that  which   ho  has   not 
had  for  years."     And  he  went  through  the  whokj 
of  the  bar  present,  hitting  hard,  limiting  hip  and 
thigh.      Are  they  not    "children   of   a  larger 
growth?" — Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Lawyer. 

GtiNius  and  Talent. — The  most  striking  fea- 
ture in  the  history  of  Genius  is  its  courage.  Tal- 
ent, on  the  comrary,  is  distinguished  chiefly  by 
its  caution.  The  one  goes  forth,  totally  regard- 
less of  its  costume,  under  the  impulse  of  a  glo- 
rious presage.  The  other  never  suffers  itst]?  to 
he  seen,  until  it  has  made  its  toilet,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  becoming  taste. —  W.  G.  Simms. 
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CHESTER  PARK,  BOSTON. 

Tho  picturo  on  this  page  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  William  Waud,  and  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  the  locality  and  a  fine  example 
of  tho  architectural  stylo  of  modern  Boston. 
Such  places  as  Chester  Park  show  that  the 
growth  of  tho  city  is  not  irregular  and  forced, 
hut  a  natural  expansion  based  on  increasing 
wealth,  accompanied  by  improved  taste.  It  is  to 
the  south  part  of  tho  city  that  we  must  now  take 
a  sirangor  if  we  would  give  him  a  first  favorable 
Impression  of  oflr  Athenian  capital,  if  we  would 
show  him  that  ho  has  not  alighted  in  a  mere 
"  provincial  village."  Afterwards,  by  way  of 
contrast,  we  might  take  him  to  the  oldest  portion 
of  the  town,  with  tho  twistings  and  turnings  of 
its  narrow  streets,  and  its  quaint  specimens  of 
old  time  architecture.  Not  that  wo  wish  to  cast 
any  reflections  upon  that  time-honored  part  of 
the  city.  By  no  means.  We  have  perhaps  an 
undue  respect  for  old  Boston,  the  nucleus  whence 
so  many  rays  of  splendor  have  radiated.  Wo 
confess  a  decided  weakness  for  those  fine  old 
memorial  houses  of  the  ante-revolutionary  period, 
with  their  broad  and  spacious  fronts,  adorned 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  their  carved  doorways 
and  quaint  mural  tablets,  of  which  one  or  two 
specimens  remain.  There  are  some  old  build- 
ings i»Salem  and  Hanover  Streets  that  are  quite 
pets  with  us,  and  ever  and  anon  we  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  that  part  of  tho  city  to  see  whether 
they  are  still  standing  as  quaint  and  old-fashioned 
as  ever.  It  is  rather  a  foolish  plan,  however,  to 
set  one's  affection  on  an  old  house  in  these 
changeful  times.  Young  America  has  no  respect 
for  antiquity.    Young  Boston  sneers  at  old  Bos- 


ton. Architects  look  at  the  old  structures  with 
venomous  spite.  Tho  mutations  of  fashion  have 
left  many  a  fine  old  bouse  abandoned  like  strand- 
ed hulks  on  the  shore  of  time.  Tho  court  end 
of  the  town  is  no  longer  at  tho  north,  and 
many  houses  which  once  blazed  with  festal  lights, 
which  were  the  abode  of  elegance,  taste  and  re- 
finement, as  they  wore  understood  ninety  years 
ago,  are  devoted  to  purposes  of  which  the  origi- 
nal owners  never  dreamed.  Parlors  where 
"routs"  were  given  in  days  of  revolutionary 
jubilee,  are  now  turned  into  blacksmith's  shops, 
and  the  fire  of  the  household  hearth  has  given 
way  to  the  blaze  of  the  furnace.  Yet  the  changes 
which  a  city  undergoes,  however  rapid,  are  not 
realized  without  an  effort  by  its  residents.  Only 
a  man  returning  after  a  long  absence  appreciates 
the  wonders  that  wealth  and  enterprise  achieve ; 
.  and  the  permanent  resident  needs  to  refresh  his 
memory  by  glancing  to  some  contemporaneous 
record  of  an  old  date,  to  ascertain  how  far  he 
has  been  swept  along,  and  what  transformations 
he  has  lived  through.  Let  us  open  a  statistical 
work  published  thirty  years  ago,  and  see  if  we 
cannot  obtain  an  adequate  idea  of  the  changes 
we  have  noticed.  We  read  that  at  that  date, 
1829,  the  "  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  about 
10,000,"  and  that  "among  the  best  specimens 
of  architecture  are  the  market-house,  Trinity 
Church,  the  general  hospital,  several  of  the  bank 
buildings,  and  tho  Tremont  House."  These  are 
no  longer  our  "best  specimens,"  and  some  of 
the  bank  buildings  alluded  to  have  been  pulled 
down  as  not  up  to  the  times.  "  The  annual  ex- 
penditures of  the  city  are  about  $300,000." 
Very  likely  the  tax-payers  would  be  pleased  to 


seo  that  feature  restored.  The  Boston  Athc- 
nrcum  is  spoken  of  with  its  magnificent  library 
of  24,000  volumes.  Tho  Athemeum  buildings 
referred  to,  in  Pearl  Street,  have  long  since  gone, 
and  the  library  has  now  triple  that  number  of 
volumes.  Then  we  are  told  "  The  Middlesex 
Canal,  leading  from  Boston  harbor  to  Merrimac 
River,  forms  with  this  river  a  navigable  channel 
to  Concord  in  New  Hampshire.  There  are  no 
other  means  of  transportation  to  and  from  the 
interior,  except  such  as  are  afforded  by  the  com- 
mon roads.  In  this  respect  Boston  is  behind  the 
other  principal  cities  in  the  United  States,  and 
its  inland  trade  is  much  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been."  What  a  revolution  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  respect.  The  Middlesex 
Canal !  Why,  we  had  almost  forgotten  it, 
though  we  have  skated  over  its  frozen  surface  in 
winter,  and  in  summer  actually  made  the  voyage 
to  Lowell  in  a  packet-boat  drawn  by  two  horses 
tandem,  at  the  magnificent  rate  of  three  miles 
per  hour,  starting  from  Charlestown  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  landing  at  our  destination  late 
in  the  afternoon,  after  sundry  perilous  adven- 
tures, including  a  thunder-storm  and  a  dangerous 
stumble  of  the  leading  horse.  Swifter  and  more 
exciting  were  the  stage-coach  rides  out  of  Bos- 
ton, but  these  vanished  before  the  rush  of  the 
snorting  iron-horse.  "Population  58,281."  Well, 
we  have  picked  up  a  few  more  inhabitants  sin^e. 
At  the  same  period  the  population  of  New  York 
was  ^OTjSOl.  Both  cities  have  since  this  date 
advanced  with  rapid  steps.  A  new  city,  in  fact, 
has  been  created  in  New  York  as  in  Boston. 
The  older  portion  of  New  York,  like  the  older 
portion  of  Boston,  is  characterized  by  narrow 


and  winding  streets,  very  troublesome  in  tho 
transaction  of  business,  while  the  upper  part  of 
the  city,  like  the  south  part  of  Boston,  ia  laid  out 
at  right  angles.  And  to  think  that  tho  imperial 
New  York,  sitting  like  a  crowned  queen  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
rivers,  originated  with  the  permission  granted  by 
James  the  First  in  1620  to  a  few  Dutchmen  "to 
build  some  cottages  on  Hudson's  River  for  the 
convenience  of  their  vessels  engaged  in  trade 
with  Brazil."  Judging  from  the  past,  what  a  bril- 
liant future  lies  before  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  Puritan  city,  expanding  and  enlarging  its 
territories,  will  before  another  fifty  years  have 
passed,  have  doubled  its  area  and  population. 
What  are  now  rural  suburbs  will  then  bo  densely 
settled  parts  of  the  city,  and  people  wiU  require 
fast  horses  to. take  them  out  of  town.  A  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago  Boston  had  reached  a 
dazzling  eminence  in  the  estimate  of  its  inhabi- 
tants of  that  date,  worthy  burghers  whose  dust 
is  now  mouldering  on  Copp's  Hill  or  the  church- 
yard of  the  King's  Chapel.  "  Those,"  says  an 
early  historian  of  Boston,  "  who  were  formerly 
forced  to  fetch  most  of  the  bread  they  ate,  and 
beer  they  drank,  a  thousand  leagues  by  sea,  are, 
through  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  so  increased, . 
that  they  have  not  only  fed  their  elder  sisters, 
Virginia, "'Barbadoes,  and  many  of  the  summer 
islands,  that  were  preferred  before  them  for  their 
fruitfulness,  but  also  the  grand  mother  Of  us  all, 
even  the  fertile  isle  of  Great  Britain.  Many  a* 
fair  ship  had  her  framir.g  and  finishing  here,  be- 
sides lesser  vossels."  A  glimpse  at  Chester  Park 
has  led  us  on  the  path  of  retrospection  and  proph- 
ecy, but  these  reflections  spring  naturally  thence. 
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(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FROST  AND  HEBE. 

DY    CAROLINE    T-    HENTZ. 

PART  I. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  npoa  the  waters.— Fe.  29:  3. 

A  small  boat,  with  white  sails  spread,  danced 
over  the  waters  of  the  Sound,  bearing  a  single 
passenger.  lie  who  stood,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  shore  he  was  nearing,  was  on  the  ap- 
proaching evening  to  become  a  bridegroom,  and 
conspicuous  upon  the  shore,  where  bis  gaze  was 
most  intent,  was  the  elegant  home  of  his  be- 
trothed. He  was  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood, 
his  hair  black  as  the  raven's  wing,  and  his  eyes 
flashed  with  more  brilliant  fires  than  when  he 
had  won  his  first  love  years  ago. 

Elma  Eustace  was  just  eighteen,  lovely,  ac- 
complished, and  universally  admired ;  and  she 
had  given  her  happiness  into  the  keeping  of  a 
man  more  than  double  her  age,  yet  she  had 
chosen  well. 

"When  but  a  youth  ho  had  married,  and  in  one 
short  year  had  laid  his  girl-wife  in  her  grave, 
with  an  infant  on  her  bosom.  In  the  desolation 
which  followed,  he  fled  the  associations  of  his 
youth,  and  in  California,  among  the  gold  mines, 
grow  into  manhood.  There  he  amassed  a  for- 
tune, and  returned  to  complete  an  education 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  early  marriage. 
"With  the  wonderful  energies  of  his  nature,  he 
bent  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and 
the  fine  capacities  of  his  brilliant  mind  at  last 
expanded  into  healthy  action. 

Such  powers  of  intellect  could  not  remain  dor- 
mant; and  as  they  found  ample  food  for  labor jn 
the  political  field,  he  plunged  into  the  hottest  of 
party  strife,  and  became  famous  as  the  most  elo- 
quent orator  of  the  times.  As  an  M.  C.,hc  was 
thrown  among  the  ton  of  Washington  city;  but 
in  vain  did  manccuvcring  mamas  and  aunts 
spread  their  nets  for  his — gold  ;  in  vain  were  the 
graces  of  sweet  sixteen  paraded  before  his  eyes. 
Rich,  talented  and  famous,  ho  still  bore  unsul- 
lied, amongst  the  dross  of  politics,  the  remem- 
brance of  his  buried  wife.  It  was  not  until  he 
met,  during  an  excursion  upon  the  Sound,  with 
the  lovely  reflex  of  his  own  brilliant  nature,  that 
the  proud  roan's  heart  again  became  entangled 
in  that  passion  which  moro  or  less  gilds  the  pan- 
orama of  ovcry  one's  life.  In  three  short  months 
from  the  time  of  meeting  with  Elma  Eustaco,  he 
was  hastening  to  their  nuptials. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  clear  sky  that  shone  above 
him,  and  a  light  breeze  boro  his  light  craft  stead- 
ily along.  So  absq^bed  was  ho  in  gazing  upon 
the  white  columns  gleaming  through  the  foliage, 
that  ho  did  not  observe  a  cloud,  scarcely  larger 
than  a  man's  hand,  drifting  before  the  wind.  It 
was  singularly  dark,  and  suddenly  it  obscured 
the  sun.  Simultaneously  with  the  motion  of  his 
eyes,  as  he  lifted  thom  to  the  heavens,  there  was 
.a  fearful  peal  of  thunder — a  crash — a  gleam  of 
fiery  light — and  Earl  Liviugston  stood  nearly 
stunned  within  his  dismasted  boat.  The  mast 
was  shivered  to  atoms,  and  tho  burnt  and  black- 
ened sail  dragged  after  the  boat,  yet  for  a  few 
minutes  Mr.  Livingstou  made  no  motion  or 
sound.  There  was  a  mighty  voice  echoing  with- 
in his  ears,  and  he  heard  nothing  else.  Sudden- 
ly ho  gazed  up  into  the  bluo  heavens,  as  if  ex- 
pecting to  see  them  open  and- reveal  a  vision  of 
the  "  descending  angels,"  but  even  the  cloud  had 
disappeared,  and  he  looked  upon  a  serene  sky. 

"  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  tho  waters," 
he  ejaculated,  almost  reverentially;  for  tho  deep 
waters  of  his  slumbering  faith  were  stirred. 

Ho  set  himself  to  work  with  tho  oars,  and 
righted  his  floating  craft,  but  a  shadow  had  come 
over  his  glowing  face.  "  Was  that  an  omen  V 
questioned  his  awe-struck  spirit;  and  away  down 
amidst  those  unstirred  depths  in  his  soul  a  some- 
thing seemed  to  echo,  "  'Tis  the  warning  of 
Omnipotence." 

Onward  he  rowed,  and  gradually  the  shadow 
left  his  face,  as  he  neared  the  shore.  As  he 
sprang  upon  the  beach,  and  looked  back  upon 
the  wreck  he  was  drawing  to  its  moorings,  it  was 
with  a  light  laugh.  An  echo  to  his  voice  startled 
him,  and  looking  up  towards  a  jagged  rock 
which,  roso  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where  he 
6tood,  he  observed  a  lady  seated  upon  it.  It  was 
Miss  Hamilton,  the  maiden  aunt  of  Elma,  and 
from  whom  she  was  to  receive  her  large  fortune. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Miss  Hamilton  upon 
which  so  intent  a  gaze  had  been  fixed,  and  it  was 
Miss  Ha  mil  on  that  stood  in  place  of  mother  to 
the  orphaned  Elma,  the  future  bride  of  Mr.  Liv- 


ingston, yet  his  acquaintance  with  her  was  very 
slight. 

He  had  spoken  with  her  a  few  times  during  bis 
visits  to  Elma,  and  he  had  remarked  upon  many 
peculiarities  in  her  appearance.  She  bad  black 
hair,  and  very  light  blue  eyes,  which  glittered 
liko  new  steel,  and  she  never  looked  one  straight 
in  the  face  ;  her  voice  was  very  peculiar,  and  she 
always  went  heavily  mantled,  calling  herself  an 
invalid.  There  was  a  kind  of  mysterious  fasci- 
nation about  her,  which  awoke  anew  as  he  gazed 
upon  her  in  her  rather  romantic  position.  She 
sat  erect  upon  the  rock,  and  her  magnificent,  un- 
mantled  figure  was  marked  oat  upon  the  clear 
background  of  the  sky.  He  face  was  shaded  by 
a  veil,  but  through  its  gauzy  folds  he  distin- 
guished the  glitter  of  those  peculiar  eyes,  which 
were  now  fixed  intently  upon  him. 

"  What  has  happened  to  your  boat  V*  she 
asked  quietly. 

"Did  you  not  hear  that  crash  of  electricity?" 
be  in  turn  questioned. 

"  No.  I  was  absorbed  in  thought,  and  may 
not  have  noticed  it." 

"You  surely  did  hear  it,  or  your  senses  were 
locked  with  bars  of  steel  truly,"  he  rejoined, 
thinking  what  a  strange  being  she  was  ;  and  he 
thought  she  laughed  in  a  low,  mocking  tono. 

"  Quite  ominous,"  she  briefly  remarked. 

"What  if  the  bolt  were  aimed  at  myself 
alone,"  he  mused,  "and  reached  no  other  ears!" 
and  the  shadow  came  again  upon  his  face. 

"Are  you  superstitious  V  she  asked,  watching 
him  quietly. 

"  I  have  never  been,"  he  replied,  "  and  surely 
will  not  allow  this  circumstance,  strange  though 
it  seems,  to  cloud  ray  spirit  to-night."  Hq  was 
annoyed  at  ber  manner,  and  continued,  with  as- 
sumed lightness  of  feeling,  "  But  I  am  lugging — 
not  in  love,  but  in  speed — you  must  excuse  me, 
madam," 

Ho  was  moving  onward,  when  she  motioned 
him  to  stop.  "  Sit  down  hero  by  me  on  the 
rock,  while  I  tell  you  a  story.  You  will  lose 
none  of  Elraa's  smiles,  for  I  left  her  resting  in 
her  chamber." 

Uo  could  not  refuse  compliance,  and  found 
himself  seated  by  this  woman,  with  a  feeling  to- 
wards her  very  much  like  superstitious  dread. 
Ho  despised  himself  for  entertaining  it,  and 
turned  towards  her  with  serious  attention.  She 
kept  her  hands  folded  in  a  scarf  she  wore  around 
her  throat,  and  still  wore  tke  veil,  BO  that  he  only 
saw  the  indistinct  outline  of  her  features.  She 
began,  in  that  voice  which  always  sounded  to 
him  as  if  it  came  through  closed  teeth  : 

"  I  am  going  to  relate  my  own  history.  It  is 
a  strange  one,  a  very  rare  one,  and  I  think  it  may 
teach  you  a  useful  lesson,  as  you  are  about  tak- 
ing an  important  step  in  life.  You  smile  as  if 
you  thought  it  strange  for  me  to  dare  give  advice 
to  one  like  you,  yet  you  are  not  above  the  frailties 
of  your  naturo,  I  have  observed.  But  to  my 
story.  It  is  a  history  in  which  Elma  is  deeply 
involved,  and  may  affect  you.  Though  you  have 
never  inquired  into  the  manner  or  matter  of  her 
becoming  mine,  I  will  tell  you  by  my  own 
choice." 

Earl  Livingston's  hands  were  like  marble,  and 
tho  gripe  upon  his  heart-strings  tightened,  still 
he  sat  with  unmoved  countenance. 

"  I  was  young  once,"  she  began  again,  with  a 
quiet  irony,  making  her  words  more  pointed, 
"  and  perhaps  it  was  because  I  was  ignorant  of 
the  world  that  I  loved — no  matter  who — and  why 
he  loved  mc  I  cannot  tell,  for  I  was  perfectly 
artless  then,  and  bore  upon  my  face  a  tablet  of 
my  heart.  I  loved  him,  and  cast  my  whole  hap- 
piness, undoubtingly,  in  his  keeping.  Perhaps 
ho  was  kind,  and  meant  to  try  me,  when  he 
opened  my  eyes,  after  having  avowed  such  sin- 
cere love,  and  informed  me  that  he  had  been  mis- 
taken/ It  was  friendship  alone  that  he  enter- 
tained for  me," 

Here  her  manner  changed,  and  her  tone  lost 
its  irony. 

"  He  lied  basely  !  Ho  loved  me  as  he  has  loved 
no  other.  He  tried  me,  and  I  became  a  demon  ! 
Do  not  start,  I  will  nut  harm  you.  I  sat  beside 
him  just  as  quietly,  after  that  great  wrong,  as  I 
sit  beside  you  now.  Do  you  understand  1"  Ho" 
felt  like  moving  away,  but  said  nothing. 

"Well,"  she  continued,  "this  was  a  matter 
between  ourselves,  so  it  went  no  further,  and 
I  smiled  and  lived  to  see  him  wed  another.  She 
was  a  kind  of  nonentity,  no  more  fit  to  mate 
with  him  than  the  dove  is  to  mate  with  the  eagle. 
I  hated  her  as  I  hate  you.  O  !  I  intended  to  say 
him,  of  course,"  she  said  with  a  mocking  laugh. 
"  They  moved  away,  and  I  followed   secretly, 


changing  my  name  then  to  Hamilton,  with  that 
sometldng  nrging  me  on  which  must  be  obeyed. 
Perhaps  you  may  tell  me  what  this  something  is, 
which  even  now  urges  me  to  fulfil  a  destinv." 
He  did  not  speak,  and  she  went  on  : 

"  You  may  mark  also,  it  was  this  same  some- 
thing which  induced  mo  to  pay  court  to  a  rich, 
disagreeable  old  bachelor,  whom  I  nursed  through 
an  attack  of  small  pox,  when  all  his  friends  de- 
serted him;  and  I  was  rewarded  by  the  fortune 
ho  left  me,  this  fortune  which  the  world  now  calls 
Elma's.  It  was  soon  after  I  reached  the  place 
to  which  they  went,  that  I  heard  of  his  wife  giv- 
ing birth  to  an  infant  girl.  Then  they  told  me 
she  was  dying,  and  my  soul  gloated  over  the 
news — not  that  I  hoped  that  he  would  return  to 
mc.  No,  no  !  that  was  not  the  something  which 
still  arras  me  for  greater  work.  Ha,  ha  !  I  would 
like  to  show  him  how  I  would  receive  over- 
tures of  love.  Would  you  like  for  me  to  show 
you,  Mr.  Livingston  ?" 

Again  there  was  no  answer,  and  she  went  on  : 

"  They  were  buried — the  mother  and  child — 
in  a  quiet  churchyard,  and  when  the  moonbeams 
lay  upon  the  new  mounds,  I  stole  to  the  spot 
with  awful  speed  ;  I  tore  up  the  earth,  fearing  I 
was  too  late  (some  one  had  told  me  that  a  scarlet 
spot  upon  the  temple  of  the  infant  had  not  lost 
its  color  in  death)  ;  I  opened  the  new  clods  with 
my  hands,  unshrinkingly,  for  that  something 
powerfully  urged  and  strengthened  me;  down, 
down  I  searched,  until  I  reached  tho  coffin, 
which  I  opened  with  an  instrument  I  had  brought. 
"What  is  the  matter,  sir?" 

No  answer,  and  she  took  up  the  story  again. 

"  I  opened  the  coffin,  took  out  the  babe  from 
the  cold  breast  of  tho  mother,  and  it  soon  grew 
warm  upon  my  bosom.  I  breathed  into  its  nos- 
trils, and  it  lived  !" 

"Fiend!  wretch!"  cried  out  the  unhappy 
man.  "  Curses  upon  your  lies — your  monstrous 
lies !" 

There  was  a  gripe  liko  a  vice  upon  his  arm, 
from  which  he  could  not  free  himself,  and  he 
stood  face  to  face  with  tho  nnveiled  woman.  She 
had  torn  from  her  head  a  mass  of  false  black 
hair,  and  down  upon  her  shoulders  flowed  tho 
waving  flaxen  locks  upon  which  his  boyhood's 
gaze  had  often  lingered  in  admiration.  The  dis- 
guise was  off",  and  tho  glitteriug  pair  of  eyes 
looked  straight  in  his. 

" Earl  Livingston !"  she  cried,  in  ton-1  ^  whoso 
echo  came  like  a  dream  of  boyhood  to  his  car, 
"you  know  mc  now.  You  feci  the  presence  of 
her  who  was  once  Ellen  Mayficld — who  is  now  a 
demon.  Who  made  her  so  ?  Tell  mo,  man, 
nor  dare  shrink  from  ray  presence.  0,  may  it 
prove  as  poisonous  as  tho  veoora  of  asps !  Well 
may  you  accuse  me  of  lying — you  whoso  life  has 
boon  a  foul  deception.  But  I  have  my  revenge. 
Ha,  ha  !  You  dare  not  doubt  my  story.  That 
scarlet  spot,  which  never  died  from  out  your 
child's  temple,  did  I  not  sec  you  mark  the  same 
spot  upon  Elma's,  and  did  I  not  say  to  myself 
then,  "Eool  that  he  is,  to  harbor  no  suspicion." 

The  fearful  groan  which  burst  from  the  breast 
of  Earl  Livingston,  bore  witness  to  the  truth  of 
what  sire  affirmed.  He  spoke  not,  moved  not,  but 
sat  looking  into  the  face  of  tho  terrible  woman, 
until  even  she  quailed  from  the  gaze  of  his  stony 
eyes.  Not  long  the  demon  was  quiet  within  her, 
before  it  broke  forth  again. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  was  ever  wronged  woman  blost 
with  so  sweet  a  revenge  1  ever  one  so  favored  by 
fortune?  I  called  her  my  niece,  and  trained 
her  to  all  that  was  lovely.  I  heard  of  the  famous 
orator — the  widowed  stoic  !  I  knew  what  was 
fascinating  to  him.  His  like  would  please  him  ; 
and  who  so  like  as  Elma,  his  own  flesh  and 
blood.  I  planned  the  excursion  which  attracted 
this  famous  orator  to  my  home,  then  one  so  suit- 
ed to  his  luxuriant  tastes.  I  knew  the  man  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  himself — his  tastes.  Ha,  ha, 
Earl  Livingston  !  shall  Ellen  Mayfield  dance 
with  the  M.  C.  at  your  nuptials  to-night  V* 

At  last  tho  stony  eyes  moved,  they  glared  like 
a  madman's,  and  with  the  strength  of  a  mad- 
man, he  tore  away  from  her  grasp,  and  the  infu- 
riated woman  gave  a  cry  of  wonder.  She 
looked  at  his  hair,  which  was  an  hour  ago  of 
raven  blackness,  and  paused  in  her  feast  of  re- 
venge to  see  that  it  was  as  white  as  the  hoar- 
frost! Was  there  no  satiation  for  the  revenge 
that  gloated  over  the  agony  which  had  done 
this  1  She  paused  only  to  renow  her  mocking 
with  new  triumph ! 

The  madman  was  roused  to  fury ;  there  was 
the  gleam  of  a  blade,  a  plunge,  and  Earl  Living- 
ston had  driven  a  knifo  into  her  bosom.  She 
gave  a  groan,  fell  back  heavily  upon  the  rock, 


and  would  have  rolled  into  the  deep  waters  be- 
low, but  ber  murderer  drew  her  back,  gazed  one 
moment  into  tho  closing  eyes,  heard  her  r  irgle 
out  the  words,  "Nobly  done!  Like  yourself!" 
and  with  fire  in  his  brain,  and  fire  in  his  heart, 
he  sprang  into  his  boat  and  pushed  off  into  the 
Sound. 

He  did  not  see,  whilst  pulling  madly  at  tho 
oars,  that  the  boat  was  leaking  rapidly.  The 
lightning  bad  made  a  wreck  of  the  little  bark, 
which  was  fast  filling  with  water,  but  the  uncon- 
scious oarsman  pulled  ahead.  She  was  sinking ; 
yet  as  her  gunnels  disappeared  she  was  seen  by 
those  on  shore,  and  Mr.  Livingston  was  pulling 
at  tho  oars  when  the  waters  closed  above  his 
hands.  There  were  swift  boats  sent  ont  in  search, 
but  all  to  no  avail — neither  boat  nor  body  was 
found  upon  the  waters,  over  which  the  mantle  of 
night  had  fallen. 


PART  n. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  ehakcth  the  wilderness  —  ra.  29 :  S. 

A  star  went  out  from  the  political  sky,  and 
men  said  that  it  had  set  in  death,  yet  it  was  not 
60.  Earl  Livingston's  course  was  not  yet  run: 
Though  there  was  madness  in  his  brain,  and  a 
worse  than  loathing  of  life  in  his  heart,  when  tho 
waters  closed  over  his  head,  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  made  him  battle  with  the  waves. 
He  was  a  powerful  man,  and  easily  gained  tho 
shore,  when  a  less  active  swimmer  would  have 
perished.  The  indistinct  light  of  twilight  was 
more  favorable  to  screen  him  from  searching 
eyes  than  the  darkness  of  night,  and  it  was  thus 
that  he  escaped  unseen. 

Upon  the  record  of  his  life  a  pall  had  sudden- 
ly fallen,  heavier  than  the  clods  of  the  valley. 
Fame  and  adulation  were  blanks,  love  a  curse. 
The  price  of  blood  was  upon  his  head,  and  its 
stain  upon  his  soul.  What  was  life  to  him  now, 
that  he  should  elude  the  rigors  of  the  law  ?  And 
careless  of  all  save  the  desire  to  bo  free  from  self, 
and  from  mankind,  he  made  his  way,  with  all  tho 
speed  possible,  towards  the  wilds  of  the  West. 
Ho  wore  no  disguise,  and  it  was  not  needed. 
"Who  would  have  recognized  him  that  had  secu 
him  only  a  few  honrs  previous,  when  there  was  a 
glow  upon  his  hair  like  the  polish  of  ebony — now 
it  was  white  ?  The  very  elixir  of  glowing  life, 
which  had  given  this  gloss  to  tho  hairs  of  his 
head,  seemed  to  have  stagnated  and  turned  to 
lava  like  hardness  upon  the  lines  about  his  face  ; 
and  there  was  a  look  in  his  still  piercing  eye, 
bearing  witness  to  tho  anguish  which  his  proud 
spirit  was  powerless  to  conceal. 

To  the  West  he  fled,  with  a  kind  of  method  in 
his  madness  which  urged  him  to  the  fulfilment  of 
a  strange  destiny.  Ho  became  a  wild  man  of 
the  woods,  with  only  a  riflo  and  a  fleet  horse  for 
iompanions.  Ho  lived  among  tho  rocks  and 
caves,  sleeping  upon  a  single  blanket,  wearing 
buckskin,  and  feeding  upon  the  game  which  his 
rifle  brought.  He  shunned  the  sight  of  white 
men,  as  if  there  was  contagion  in  the  atmosphere 
they  breathed. 

He  wandered,  at  length,  into  the  Indian  re- 
gion, and  came  suddenly  upon  one  of  the  settle- 
ments. He  was  a  most  singular  object  to  look 
upon,  and  the  Indians  seemed  puzzled  to  deter- 
mine what  was  his  species.  His  long  white  hair 
had  become  intermingled  with  tho  mass  of  un- 
shaven beard,  which  was  still  as  black  as  his  hair 
had  been,  and  from  between  this  contrasting 
background  peered  those  strangely  fierce  yet 
melancholy  eyes.  His  dress  was  savage,  and  his 
skin  was  burnt,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish its  original  color.  Not  a  hand  was 
raised  to  harm  bim,  and  it  was  with  a  kind  of 
curious  interest  that  tho  savages  received  him  in 
their  midst.  He  yielded  to  their  hospitality  with 
passive  recklessness,  yet  there  was  something  in 
their  kindliness  which  touched  upon  his  hardened 
sensibilities,  and  which  determined  him  to  re- 
main with  them  so  long  as  they  were  peaceably 
inclined ;  neither  did  he  suspect  or  care  for 
treachery. 

It  was  no  deviation  from  his  usual  mode  of 
life  to  mingle  with  them  in  their  sports  or  toils, 
yet  there  came  a  change  much  sooner  than  ho 
had  anticipated.  Ho  had  lost  sight  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  and  had  allowed  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
bath to  be  polluted.  When  he  had  been  several 
days  in  the  settlement,  he  was  startled,  upon  a 
quiet  morning,  by  the  loud  and  long  blowing  of 
a  horn.  He  had  learned  a  few  of  the  Indian's 
phrases,  and  soon  made  one  of  them  comprehend 
that  he  would  like  to  know  why  the  horn  was 
blown  in  so  unusual  a  manner.  He  understood 
that  it  were  the  Sabbath,  when  there  was  always 
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Borviccs  held,  and  upon  this  occasion  thoy  ox- 
pected  a  missionary  to  preach. 

"  Converted  IndianB/1  muttered  tho  misun- 
tliropo  ;  mid  again  there  seemed  echoes  of  that 
"voieo  which  is  upon  the  waters,"  resounding  in 
tones  of  warning  within  his  soul.  "  Lost  that  I 
am,  shall  savages  toaeh  mo  to  honor  tho  Chris- 
tian's Sabbath  1" 

lie  followed  tho  throng,  which  soon  crowded 
tho  limits  of  the  rudo  shelter,  under  which 
hunches  had  been  constructed ;  hut  tho  man  of 
the  woods  was  inoro  accustomed  to  nature's 
furniture,  and  chose  an  old  stump  for  a 
seat,  which  was  near  tho  platform  or  pulpit.  He 
was  unconscious  that,  by  tho  force  of  habit, 
ho  held  his  rifle  and  leaned  upon  it  for  support. 
Ho  felt  somo  one  touch  his  arm,  and  looked 
around  towards  a  man  dressed  in  tho  garb  of  an 
American  citizen.  Thinking,  probably,  that  Mr. 
Livingston  was  a  eavago,  ho  addressed  him 
through  an  Indian  interpreter. 

«  My  good  friend,  this  is  rather  an  uncivilized 
companion  for  enlightened  Indians  to  bear  upon 
tho  Sabbath,"  and  ho  pointed  to  the  riflo. 

Earl  Livingston  was  abashed,  as  he  had  sel- 
dom been,  ond  he  looked  full  into  the  stranger's 
face,  whom  ho  supposed   was   the  missionary. 

"  Well  may  you  mistake  me  for  a  savage.  A 
worso  than  barbarian  I  am,  most  truly,"  he  said  : 

The  missionary  scrutinized  the  peculiar  figure 
before  him  very  keenly,  yet  silently,  and  even  after 
ho  had  taken  his  place  upon  the  platform,  Earl 
saw  that  his  eyes  wandered  towards  the  spot 
■where  he  was.  The  rifle  was  placed  out  of  sight, 
and  soon  tho  attention  of  the  owner  was  fixed 
most  forcibly  upon  the  discourse,  which  was  a 
thrilling  call — a  voice  from  the  Almighty — and 
tho  light  reflected  from  divine  source  shone  upon 
the  pale  face  of  the  disciple.  Mr.  Livingston  lis- 
tened as  ho  had  never  before  to  language  from 
the  sacred  desk,  with  his  fixed  gaze  upon  that 
pale,  inspired  countenance,  when  suddenly  his 
rapt  attention  was  distracted  by  a  movement  in 
the  crowd.  At  the  same  moment  in  which  the 
missionary  sank  upon  the  seat,  nearly  exhausted, 
there  was  an  Indian  who  seized  his  knees  and 
knelt  beside  him,  with  his  face  upturned,  and  a 
calm  like  clear  sunset  upon  the  ocean  seemed  to 
have  settled  upon  it.  He  gesticulated,  pointed 
upwards,  then  looked  upwards,  and  began  to  cry 
aloud  in  tones  of  jubilee — the  joy  unspeakable 
making  eloquent  his  untutored  lips.  The  poor 
6avage  had  been  groaning  in  secret  ever  eince  the 
words  of  salvation  were  opened  to  his  ears; 
he  had  been  trying  to  seize  upon  the  Great  Truth, 
and  to-day  the  light  streamed  into  his  heart,  and 
filled  it  full  to  overflowing.  The  Holy  Spirit 
was  in  the  Indian's  heart.  Earl  saw  it  and  felt 
it  in  such  power  that  he  was  nearly  stunned.  In 
what  thick  darkness  his  own  crime-laden  spirit 
groped,  and  yet  what  glorious  beams  were 
shining ! 

He  rushed  out  from  the  place,  with  memory, 
like  an  awakened  fiend,  lashing  his  soul ;  and  he 
paused  not  until  within  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  wood  he  found  a  hiding-place.  There  he 
threw  himself  down,  and  lay  more  like  a  dead 
than  a  living  man,  through  the  long  hours  of  that 
day.  Night  came  on,  and  still  he  was  lying  mo- 
tionless, when  a  voice  close  beside  him  startled 
him  from  his  trance.  0 

"Will  you  help  me  kindle  a  fire  by  yonder 
rock  1"  the  voice  asked. 

Earl  was  amazed  at  the  request,  which  came 
from  the  missionary,  who  expressed  no  surprise 
at  finding  him  in  that  condition.  He  arose,  and 
without  a  word  assisted  in  kindling  a  bright 
blaze,  by  which  the  missionary  seated  himself, 
and  then  6aid : 

"  Take  a  seat.  My  name  is  Weston — yours  is 
Livingston."  Earl  uttered  a  slight  cry,  but  the 
other  continued,  quietly,  "  I  read  it  upon  your 
rifle,  which  you  left  by  the  platform,  and  I  know 
a  little  more  about  yon.  You  are  convicted,  per- 
haps suffering  under  the  weight  of  crime,  and 
perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  lay  aside  that  burden. 
Wc  shall  see." 

Mr.  Livingston  was  completely  magnetized 
by  the  stranger's  manner — it  was  so  quietly  com- 
manding, yet  so  kind,  that  it  was  irresistible. 
Though  a  misanthropic  hatred  of  human  kind 
had  darkened  in  his  heart,  lie  did  not  hesitate  to 
put  full  trust  iu  the  man  whose  heaven-dedicated 
spirit  was  indelibly  stamped  upon  his  serene 
countenance.  A  few  more  words  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ton, and  the  lips  and  heart  of  Earl  were  opened. 
Unhesitatingly,  and  with  a  rush  of  passionate 
words,  he .  told  the  whole  of  his  dark  story. 
Once  or  twice  the  quiet  manner  of  the  listener 
gave  way  to  wonderful  agitation,  and  slight,  sup- 


pressed exclamations  escaped  him,  yet  it  was  all 
unheeded  by  tho  narrator.     Like  a  torrent,  tho 
recital  flowed  on  to  ii    do  o. 
When  he  paused,  Mr.  Weston  arose,  calmly 

took  him  by  the  hand  and  said  !  "  Von  arc  fever- 
ish, my  friend,  let  us  retire,  and  come  again,  when 
I  have  much  to  say  to  you." 

Like  an  anodyne  tho  words  and  manner  seem- 
ed to  quell  tho  tumult  within  tho  bosom  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  who  submitted  thou  and  afterwards, 
unshrinkingly,  to  tho  guidance  of  Mr.  Weston. 

They  came  again  to  the  spot,  at  night,  and 
more  often  Mr.  Weston  was  the  speaker,  whilst 
Mr.  Livingston  drank  in  his  counsel  with  a  thirsty 
soul.  His  soul  needed  sadly  tho  nourishment 
which  poured  into  it  in  healthy,  peace-bringing 
streams — and  there,  by  tho  wild  blaze  of  the  fire- 
light, at  the  dead  of  night,  a  shout  went  up  from 
his  lips  which  ascended  to  tho  tbrono  of  God — 
where  angels  took  up  the  song,  crying,  "  Glory, 
glory  1  for  the  lost  sheep  is  found." 


PART  III. 

The  Lord  will  gtvo  strength  unto  his  people. — Pa.  29:  11. 

The  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  Mr. 
Woston  would  soon  return  to  the  annual  confer- 
ence. He  journeyed  to  tho  East,  for  the  purpose 
of  sojourning  a  short  timo  at  ono  of  his  homes 
in  New  York.  Earl  Livingston  followed  that 
voice,  which  led  him  back  to  tho  scenes  he  had 
fled,  and  hoaccompanied  his  friend  and  Christian 
traveller  on  his  journey.  Justice  had  a  portion 
to  award  him,  and  he  did  not  shrink  from  the 
trial — with  a  now  strength  within  him,  better,  far 
better  than  the  muscle  which  had  borne  him 
through  the  waters.  A  most  charming  travel- 
ling companion  he  found  Mr.  Weston,  to  whom 
he  was  bound  by  no  common  tics;  yet  a  mystery 
still  clung  to  him,  and  often  he  seemed  about  to 
make  some  fearful  revelation,  so  it  appeared  to 
the  disordered  fancy  of  Mr.  Livingston.  Yet, 
without  change  or  accident,  they  reached  New 
York  city.  Upon  the  register  at  the  hotel,  Earl 
liivingston  inscribed  his  name  in  full — a  name 
not  unknown,  or  unconnected  with  thrilling  in- 
terest— yet  no  officer  arrested  him,  and  the  cry  of 
murder  was  not  ringing  about  his  ears. 

One  night  he  sat  alone  in  his  apartment,  with 
his  head  bent  upon  his  clasped  hands,  and  the 
tide  of  reflection  bore  his  mind  irresistibly  to- 
wards his  lost  Elma,  his  poor  child,  banished 
from  his  heart  like  an  unholy  thing.  Where  was 
she  1  Perhaps  the  prey  to  some  fortune-hunter, 
or  her  fate  might  be  worse,  deserted  as  she  was 
by  her  natural  protector  and  guardian  ;  and  into 
whose  care  had  she  fallen  ?  There  was  no  spirit 
to  bear  him  answer,  and  he  groaned  aloud.  He 
knelt,  and  a  prayer  of  fearful  supplication  as- 
cended to  Heaven.  God  gave  him  strength,  and 
when  he  arose  and  again  thought  of  Elma,  it  was 
with  the  purpose  of  seeking  her  out  and  giving 
her  the  sacred  protection  of  a  father's  name  and 
presence — provided  that  name  was  unbranded 
with  the  stigma  of  murder.  Better  that  he  should 
never  find  her,  than  that  she  should  live  to  blush 
for  her  parentage. 

On  the  following  afternoon  Mr.  Weston  drove 
out  to  Greenwood,  and  asked  his  friend  to  ac- 
company him,  that  by  the  way  they  might  talk 
of  their  future. 

"  You  soon  depart,"  exclaimed  Livingston,  as 
they  reached  the  cemetery  and  were  alighting, 
"whilst  I  am  waiting  for  tho  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty. If  I  am  to  receive  the  just  punishment 
for  my  sin,  I  bow  in  Christian  submission,  but — " 
The  name  of  Elma  was  trembling  upon  his 
tongue,  but  they  had  reached  the  palaces  of  the 
dead,  and  Weston's  attention  seemed  entirely  di- 
verted. From  magnificent  structures  they  wan- 
dered onwards  until  Weston  paused  beside  a 
small  inclosure,  which  contained  two  slabs. 
Upon  the  nearest  he  read  tho  name,  "Myra 
Weston." 

"  My  wife,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Weston.  "  I  bur- 
ied her  many  years  since." 

He  said  no  more,  but  leaned  over  the  marble, 
and  Livingston,  in  delicacy  for  his  feelings, 
moved  towards  the  other  slab,  aad  suddenly 
cried  out,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  inscription 
with  terrible  fixedness.  He  read,  "Ellen  May- 
field,  aged  36  " — no  other  word  or  sign  was  upon 
the  marble,  but  this  was  enough  to  make  the 
blood  stagnate  in  the  veins  of  Earl  Livingston. 
When  he  at  last  looked  up,  and  displayed  his 
face  of  anguish  to  the  gaze  of  Weston,  in  pity 
for  such  suffering,  Mr.  Weston  allowed  the  feel- 
ings he  had  so  long  suppressed  to  burst  forth. 
He  seized  the  hand  of  Livingston,  pressed  it 
convulsively,  exclaiming  : 


"  Throw  off  the  weight,  fellow-soldior  !  Shout 
aloud  for  joy  !  Sinj;  praises  i"  him  who  with- 
hold yoar  madman-hand  from  murder !  Ellen 
Mayfleld  did  not  die  by  your  hand — " 

IIo  did  not  shout  or  sing  praises,  for  the  long 
tried  spirit  had  home  too  much.    He  sank  npon 

an  iron  scat — thought*  of  Klina,  huHi  thoughts 
us  he  dreamed  wore  forever  dead,  came  rushing 
back  iu  torrents,  and  his  soul  grovelled  in  humil- 
iating anguish. 

"  Can  you  not  hear  the  sudden  calm  of  a  great 
peace,  whoso  billows  have  been  ho  fierce  '."  asked 
Mr.  Woston. 

Tho  voice  brought  calmness,  as  it  always  did, 
and  very  soon  Livingston  was,  in  his  turn,  lis- 
tening to  a  strangor  story  than  he  had  narrated 
by  the  western  camp-fire. 

"  I  was  living  in  this  city,"  began  Weston, 
"when  I  first  mot  with  Ellen  Maj field— then 
Miss  Hamilton.  She  was  introduced  to  my  wife, 
for  whom  she  seemed  to  conceive  a  great  liking, 
and  as  I  admired  the  young  lady,  and  she  was 
boarding,  we  invited  her  to  visit  us  during  her 
stay.  She  said  she  was  travelling  to  find  somo 
means  in  which  she  could  best  use  her  great  for- 
tune. She  was  most  winning,  most  seductive  in 
her  manners,  and  completely  won  the  heart  of 
my  gentle  Myra.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  a  son, 
Myra  sickened  and  died.  I  have  sometimes 
feared  since — Heaven  forgive  me,  if  it  be  unjust, 
— that  she,  this  vile  fiend  who  nursed  her  so  ten- 
derly, mingled  poison  in  her  food.  Before  she 
died,  she  requested  of  mo  that  her  first-born,  a 
little,  delicate  girl  scarcely  more  than  a  year 
older  than  the  little  infant,  who  died  also,  should 
be  given  to  Miss  Hamilton.  I  had  no  sisters  or 
friends  to  whom  I  could  have  left  this  sacred 
charge,  and  so  I  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  my  dy- 
ing wife.  She  was  induced,  through  the  wiles  of 
this  woman,  to  make  the  request;  I  now  see 
plainly,  then  I  was  as  blind  as  she. 

"I  gave  up  my  little  one — my  only  child. 
Had  I  known  to  whom,  and  for  what !  0,  heav- 
ens— "  Mrs.  Weston  paused,  while  great  drops 
of  sweat  stood  out  upon  the  brow  of  Livingston. 

"  Go  on  !    Go  on  I"  said  Earl,  almost  fiercely. 

"  I  left  the  city,  took  a  long  farewell  of  my 
child,  determined  to  forget  that  I  was  a  father. 
For  a  time  life  was  worse  than  a  blank,  and  I 
remember  it  as  a  fevered  dream,  from  which  I 
awoke  to  become  a  missionary.  Before  I  left  for 
the  West,  I  heard  of  my  child,  though  she  was 
raised  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage,  was  taught 
to  believe  that  she  was  the  niece  of  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, and  that  her  parents  were  dead.  She  bore 
their  name,  of  course.  My  wife  had  called  her 
Elma — "  Again  Mr.  Livingston  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation ;  but  cried,  "  Go  on !  Go  on  I" 

"  I  passed  many  happy  years  in  my  glorious 
work,  strangely  blinded  to  the  great  wrong  I  was 
committing  in  allowing  my  child  to  live  in  the 
midst  of  deception.  I  suddenly  awoke  to  my 
error,  felt  that  God  had  entrusted  to  me  the 
keeping  and  training  of  an  immortal  soul,  and  I 
determined  to  return  to  fulfil  my  duty,  if  I  was 
compelled  to  take  from  her  the  most  brilliant  of 
worldly  prospects.  I  returned  to  this  city  at  the 
time  when  the  newspapers  were  laden  with  ru- 
mors of  the  death  of  Mr.  Livingston — the  ora- 
tor, the  bridegroom-elect !  There  was  no  mention 
of  the  murder  in  connection  with  your  name.  I 
hurried  to  the  home  of  Miss  Hamilton,  found 
her  terribly  altered  and  confined  to  a  dark  room, 
suffering,  she  said,  from  a  pain  in  her  side.  It 
was  most  probably  the  effects  of  your  wound. 
Strange  woman  that  she  was,  she  took  a  pride,  I 
suppose,  in  concealing  all  the  circumstances  of 
your  meeting  npon  the  rock,  and  to  my  know- 
ledge she  never  repeated  them  to  mortal  cars. 
She  received  me  kindly,  told  me  of  Elma's  en- 
gagement to  yourself,  and  said  that  Elma  would 
never  recover  from  the  effects  of  that  shock — she 
believed,  of  course,  that  you  were  drowned,  in 
consequence  of  the  lightning  striking  and  de- 
stroying your  boat.  She  offered  no  opposition 
to  my  re  claiming  Elma.  I  was  greatly  sur- 
prised that  she  did  not,  yet  it  was  not  long 
that  I  was  ignorant  of  the  cause.  That  night  I 
made  myself  known  to  my  poor  broken  flower, 
and  took  her  like  a  child  to  my  bosom,  where 
she  clung  passionately.  She  was  much  weaned 
from  Miss  Hamilton,  and  made  no  objections  to 
any  plan  of  mine,  save  the  one  in  which  she  was 
to  be  lefc  by  me.  I  was  to  take  her  with  me  on 
the  following  day,  but  1  had  another  and  very 
unexpected  charge  to  take  with  me. 

"The  morning  came,  but  Miss  Hamilton  was 
missing,  and  very  soon  we  found  her  dead  body 
on  the  beach,  where  the  waves  had  washed  it 
ashore,  just  beneath  the  rock  where  she  sat  and 


talked  with  you.  Upon  her  desk  I  found  a  note 
addressed (0  myself,  containing  these  words" 
(he  took  a  small  paper  from  his  pocket  and  read 
aloud) : 

"  The  •»»■  womanly  spot  in  my  heart  is  laid 
waste  when  your  child  leaves  mo— in  uu.-  virtue 
dies.  Let  me  die  with  it!  I  dare  not  request 
that  she  never  know  mo  bettor — but  what  boots 
it,  when  I  am  sleeping  beneath  the  waves  I  love  ? 
I  have  one  request  to  make  of  you.  If  my  body 
be  found,  lot  it  reecivu  Christian  burial  away 
from  tlic  e  plan-*,  wln-ro  the  name  of  MisH  Ham- 
ilton is  upon  every  tongue,  and  place  upon  tho 
slab  tho  name  of  Ellen  Mayficld." 

"  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  at  these  occur- 
rences, and  Elma's  young  spirit  seemed  to  grow 
chill  with  horror.  I  did  not  show  her  tho  note, 
hut  afterwards  told  her  of  the  name  I  was  to 
place  over  the  grave  of  the  lost  woman.  The 
dread  mystery  was  yet  to  he  solved.  I  laid  her 
beside  my  dead  wife,  because,  as  yet,  I  had  no 
reason  to  feel  that  she  contaminated  the  spot  in 
her  long  sleep ;  however,  may  her  bones  rest 
quietly— they  cannot  harm  tho  spirit  of  Myra." 
Weston  paused,  and  Livingston  ejaculated, 
impatiently,  "And  Elma — " 

"  I  left  her  with  a  dear  sister  in  Christ,  who  has 
proved  indeed  a  second  mother  to  her.  She  is 
an  heiress,  as  Miss  Hamilton  left  most  of  her  for- 
tune to  her.  The  part  which  she  gave  to  my  dis- 
posal, I  turned  over  to  the  missionary  cause.  I 
returned  to  my  labors — soon  after  met  with  yon, 
and  was  attracted  forcibly  towards  you  by  somo 
singular  power;  then,  at  tho  sight  of  yonr 
name,  a  thrill  of  feeling  nearly  overpowered  me. 
I  conjectured  immediately  that  there  was  some 
fearful  mystery  in  the  case,  and  gained  your  con- 
fidence. Again  I  was  thrilled  to  the  heart's  core 
to  find  how  the  hand  of  God  had  sent  me  to  un- 
ravel the  thread  of  deception  which  had  robl  el 
you  of  my  child's  presence.  1  alone  could  do  it. 
Then  I  understood,  also,  why  Miss  Hamilton  bad 
chosen  Elma  for  the  tool  of  her  revenge.  There 
was  a  scarlet  spot  upon  her  left  temple,  which  must 
have  nearly  resembled  that  one  upon  your  child. 
They  were  born  also  in  the  same  year;  and 
Elma  was  too  young  to  bear  with  her  any  re- 
membrances of  her  parents.  Every  circumstance 
favored  the  schemes  of  a  brain  steeped  in  treach- 
ery, and  her  revenge  was  most  diabolical.  I  wept 
to  think  that  the  pure  ears  of  my  daughter  must 
be  sullied  by  the  tale,  yet  to  clear  the  mystery  of 
your  absence,  I  was  compelled  to  tell  her  all. 
She  has  borne  up  nobly." 

"Elma,  Elma!"  cried  Livingston,  in  thrilling 
tones.     He  could  repeat  no  other  word. 

"  She  is  yours,  brother."  The  pale  face  of 
Mr.  Weston  glowed  with  emotion,  and  his  eye3 
were  dim  with  tears. 

"  I  am  a  wreck  I"  echoed  the  unsteady  voice 
of  Livingston.  "  Look  at  the  lines  upon  my 
face,  the  frost  upon  my  hair !" 

"  A  soft  hand,  as  it  passes  over  the  lines,  will 
smooth  them,  and  the  roses  of  Hebe  will  bloom 
more  beautifully,  though  touched  by  the  frost." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic,  my  more  than  friend, 
but  can  I  hope  for  the  same  in  her?  Will  she  not 
shrink  from  the  dangers  of  the  life  I  have  chosen?" 
"  Try  her !"  again  responded  the  other.  "She 
is  perfectly  unbiased,  and  by  her  choice  you 
must  abide." 

Weston  spoke  in  the  old  accent  of  command, 
and  he  motioned  in  the  same  way  for  his  friend 
to  join  him  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  whom  they 
remembered  in  this  hour  of  overwhelming  reve- 
lation.   

An  hour  later  a  tall  form  moved  back  and 
forth  across  the  soft;  carpet,  which  yielded  no 
echo  to  the  footsteps,  and  the  brilliant  light  from 
an  astral  lamp  fell  like  moonbeams  upon  the  sil- 
very locks  of  Earl  Livingston.  A  white  robed 
figure  glided  in,  and  when  he  turned,  in  his  rest- 
less promenade,  it  was  close  beside  him.  Elma 
was  looking  up  into  his  face,  with  her  hands 
clasped  unconsciously  across  her  bosom,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  beautiful,  tearful  light  of 
her  eyes,  which  gleamed  like  starbeams  through 
a  veil  of  mist.  Wreck  as  he  had  called  himself, 
with  deep  scars  upon  his  heart,  and  with  the  em- 
blem of  decay  in  his  hair — laggard  bridegroom 
that  he  was,  she  received  him,  with  tears  of  such 
pure  joy  and  gratitude,  they  were  borne  on  an- 
gels' wings  as  incense  to  heaven. 

To  the  western  wilderness,  amongst  the  huts 
of  the  Indians,  or  more  often  in  the  still  ruder 
cabin  of  the  hunter,  Elma  follows  her  zealous 
husband  ;  not  alone  as  a  beautiful  Hebe,  sprink- 
ling roses  upon  the  hoar-frost  of  the  heart,  but  as 
a  Christian  woman,  administering  to  fevered 
bodies  and  fevered  souls,  and  dropping  kind 
words,  better  than  pearls,  along  the  path  in  which 
she  follows  her  husband,  the  Indian  Missionary. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
NEAR   TICIKO'S   STREAM. 


BI  WALTEE  CLABESCE. 

The  first  skirmish   that  occurred  betweeu    the  allied 
'forces  of  the  French  and  Sardinians,  and  the  Austrians, 
took  place  near  the  banks  of  the  River  Ticino,  and  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians. 

There,  near  Ticino's  stream, 
ThP  allied  armies  gain  their  vantage  ground; 

Myriads  of  sabre?  gleam — 
Artillery  thunders  forth  its  deafening  sound, 
And  the  fierce  charge  of  horsemen  shakes  the  grouud. 

Miu  k  how  the  foamy  spray — 
Tinged  by  the  carnage  to  a  blood  red  dye — 

Vies  with,  at  close  of  day, 
The  bright  hues  of  the  gorgeous  western  nky, 
'Death  which  the  wounded  soldier  sinks  to  die. 

Gently  it  murmurs  by 
Each  war-sacked  village;  its  low,  plaintive  tone  — 

A  dirge-like  melody 
Crooning  above  each  heart-wrong  sigh  and  groan — 
Mocking  the  dying  warrior's  parting  moan. 

I -it  ely  through  flowery  meads, 
Gladdening  the  flocks  which  on  its  margin  fed, 

'Midst  mast*  of  bending  reeds, 
And  beds  of  water  weeds,  its  peaceful  course  it  sped — 
Now  taint  its  freshness  with  the  swollen  dead. 

There,  near  Ticino 's  stream, 
The  last  war-cry  of  Freedom  hath  been  heard. 

Is  it  an  idle  dream, — 
The  mockery  of  a  perjured  Frenchman's  word? 
Or  have  the  souls  of  slaves  indeed  beeu  alined? 

If  so,  the  trophies  gained — 
Albeit  'luiil.-t  blood  and  wounds  and  deadly  strife — 

May  float  aloft  unstained- 
Fair  Italy  awakened  to  new  life, 
With  what  bright  promise  is  her  future  rife? 

But  if  the  lust  of  power 
Alone  hath  caused  the  Frenchman's  sword  to  gleam, 

Dark  does  the  future  lower. 
I i:i liu  .■■  sun  hath  set,  no  more  to  beam, 
With  this  first  victory,  near  Ticino's  stream. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  PICTURE. 

BY    JAMES    FRANKLIN    FITT8. 

Moris  than  a  year  hail  passed  sinco  my  de- 
parture from  my  native  America,  and  having 
viiited  as  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
seen  as  many  of  her  sights  as  Unit  comparatively 
short  space  of'timo  would  allow  of,  I  found  my- 
self, in  the  month  of  June,  18-1 — ,  a  sojourner  at 
Homo.  I  was  happy  in  being  in  the  Eternal 
City,  but  unlmppy  in  being  there  alone;  my 
heart  craved  the  companionship  of  a  friend,  an 
American,  with  whom  I  might  enjoy  the  dreamy 
splendor  of  old  Rome,  and  muse  upon  her  past 
and  present. 

The  face  of  every  person  whom  I  chanced  to 
meet,  I  subjected  to  a  close  scrutiny  ;  but  for  a 
long  time  I  was  utterly  unable  to  discover  one 
of  my  countrymen  in  tho  city.  One  morning, 
however,  tho  object  of  my  search  was  found — I 
discovered  an  American  in  Rome  ;  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  10  salute  him  at  once. 

"  You  seem  to  be  an  American — a  country- 
man," I  said,  tapping  him  on  tho  shoulder. 
"Let  this  be  an  excuse  for  my  salutation." 

Ho  started  and  turned  quickly,  as  if  apprehen- 
sive of  somo  harm  from  me. 

"  Who — who  are  you  V  ho  said,  abruptly, 
exhibiting  considerable  trepidation  both  in  his 
voice  and  manner. 

I  handed  him  my  card  ;  he  received  it,  and 
having  read  the  name,  he  observed,  "  I  once 
know  a  person  of  that  name,  I  believe.  How- 
ever, I  don't  care  to — " 

"But  I  do,"  I  exclaimed,  hastily  interrupting 
him.  "  Stay  a  moment ;  let  mo  see  your  face  in 
a  different  light.  There,  now,  I  am  sure  of 
it,"  and  I  seized  his  hand  and  wrung  it  heartily. 

"  Sure  of  what?"  he  asked. 

"  That  you  are  Walter  Gray,  whom  I  used  to 
call  '  Wally  '  some  twenty  years  ago,  when  we 
both  went  to  school  together  in  the  old  brown 
school  house  on  the  hill  1" 

"  You  know  me,  then  V  he  questioned,  his 
countenance  exhibiting  new  signs  of  alarm. 

"Kuowyou,  Walter?  Certainly.  You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you  don't  know  me  yet  1" 

"No;  but  I  was  thinking  of  something  else. 
You  wont  betray  me?" 

"Betray  you?  Wy,  man,  explain  yourself; 
you  talk  in  riddles!" 

"  Then  you  haven't  heard  of  it?" 

"  Of  it  ?  Come,  Walter,  you  are  altogether 
too  mysterious  for  me.  Try  to  explain  yourself." 

Instead  of  making  a  direct  reply,  he  clutched 


my  arm,  and  pointing  to  a  man  who  stood  some 
distance  irom  us,  he  whispered,  "  Come,  let  us 
move  away  from  this  place;  perhaps  he  has 
some  suspicion;* — I  know  I  saw  him  look  this 
way !" 

He  placed  his  arm  within  mine,  and  led  me 
rapidly  from  the  spot.  For  myself,  I  was  so  ut- 
terly puzzled  and  confused  by  his  mysterious 
questions  and  appearance,  so  different  from  any- 
thing that  I  had  ever  before  observed  in  him, 
that  I  accompanied  him  in  silence,  awaiting  the 
solution  of  his  strange  conduct.  As  I  did  so,  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  scrutinize  bis  face  more 
closely.  Ah  !  never  could  human  form  wear 
a  face  like  his,  unless  some  great  fear  or  sorrow 
were  freezing  at  the  heart!  I  remembered  the 
time  when  the  countenance  of  Walter  Gray  was 
always  glowing  with  happiness  and  mirth  ;  now 
it  was  wasted  by  disease,  suffering,  or  whatever 
the  hidden  cause  might  be,  while  his  sunken,  rest- 
less eyes  seemed  to  burn  with  never-ceasing  fear, 
or  uneasiness.  What  might  be  the  cause  of  this 
change,  I  endeavored  to  conjecture,  and  while  X 
was  earnestly  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  my 
companion  dropped  my  arm  with  the  remark, 
"We  may  walk  slower,  now;  the  man  is  no 
longer  in  sight.  Let  me  ask  you,  now,  when 
you  left  home  ?" 

"  Barely  a  year  has  passed  since  then,"  I 
replied. 

"  And  you  have  heard  no  mention  of  me  made 
by  any  person  since  you  came  to  Europe  '." 

"  Not  the  slightest ;  why  do  you  ask  '■" 

"  Stay — let  me  question  you  !  Has  not  my 
name  appeared  in  any  letters  which  you  may 
have  received  from  home  '." 

"No;  you  forget  that  my  friends  reside  now 
at  a  great  distance  from  yours." 

"True;  that  will  explain  it.  They,  doubt- 
less, have  not  yet  heard  of  it." 

"  Of  it,  again !  Walter  Gray,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  word  which  you  have  made  so 
mysterious?  Tell  me  the  reason  of  your  strange 
conduct  ;  what  secret  cause  operates  upou  your 
mind  in  produce  this  marvellous  change  in  your 
appearance  !  1  claim  the  right  to  know — I  must 
know  !" 

I  waited  for  nn  answer,  bul  I  received  none. 
The  strange  man  stood  beside  me  with  his  head 
benl  forward  and  his  eyes  lixed  u|>on  the  ground  ; 
and  then,  raeehani tally  taking  my  arm,  he 
walkt-d  on  again.  To  suy  that  ray  oitfoufoltinent 
was  now  increased  tenfold,  would  be  simply  to 
affirm  the  truth  ;  but  from  this  moment  I  resolved 
upon  a  different  plan  of  operations,  which  was, 
to  endeavor  to  discover  the  scent  which  was 
preying  upon  the  life  of  Waller  Gray,  without 
Fecming  to  do  so;  to  refrain  studiously  from 
mentioning  the  subject  to  him,  but  to  watch  him 
closely,  and  observe  all  his  words  and  actions. 
To  assist  me  in  my  efforts,  I  had  simply  the 
knowledge  of  this  fact ;  that  there  was  a  socret 
locked  up  in  the  breast  of  Walter  Gray,  which  lie 
carefully  concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  every 
person,  and  that  the  fear  lest  this  secret  should 
in  some  manner  be  divulged,  was  a  constant 
torment  to  him. 

As  we  continued  our  walk,  my  companion 
threw  off,  with  an  effort,  the  reserve  which  had 
thus  far  influenced  him,  and  in  his  conversation 
I  fancied  I  could  perceive  a  tinge  of  tho  spright- 
liness  and  vigor  with  which  he  was  formerly 
wont  to  enliven  it.  But  I  was  not  deceived  ;  I 
readily  saw  that  he  was  exerting  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  lull  any  suspicions  which  I  might  have 
formed,  and  to  throw  my  mind  from  tho  pursuit 
of  the  clue  Which  his  speech  and  conduct  had 
afforded  me. 

For  an  hour  or  more  we  continued  our  stroll, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  I  found  that 
we  were  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  one  of  my 
places  of  resort. 

"  Let  us  enter  here,"  I  said,  indicating  an 
open  door,  beyond  which  was  a  broad,  spiral 
stairway.  "  This  is  a  place  in  which  I  can  prom- 
ise you  an  entertainment  which  I  know  will 
please  you," 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked  ;  and  with  the  words, 
he  stopped  before  the  door. 

"Merely  a  picture  gallery,  Walter;  there  is 
nothing  frightful  about  it,  I  hope?" 

He  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then,  while  a 
sickly  smile  overspread  his  face,  he  followed  me. 
As  we  ascended  the  stairway,  I  distinctly  heard 
him  pronounce  in  a  low  tone,  the  words,  "I  was 
afraid  that  this  place  might  be  frequented  by 
Americans;  if  so,  I  must  avoid  them,  at  all 
hazards!" 

I  turned  abruptly,  but  he  passed  me  without 
further  remark.     His  words  had  not  boon  ad- 


dressed to  me;  they  were  another  expression  of 
the  secret  and  terrible  fear  which  influenced 
him  ! 

The  gallery  was  filled  with  visitors,  and  im- 
mediately upon  entering  it,  I  lost  sight  of  my 
companion.  For  the  next  few  moments,  I 
sought  anxiously  for  him  among  the  crowd,  but 
my  efforts  proving  unavailing,  I  was  obliged  to 
forego,  for  the  time,  my  observation  of  him,  and 
confine  my  attention  to  the  pictures  which  graced 
the  walls  of  the  long  gallery.  In  this  congenial 
occupation,  I  passed  several  hours,  and  it  was 
only  when  the  number  of  visitors  had  dwindled 
to  half  a  dozen,  that  I  became  aware  that  the  af- 
ternoon was  almost  spent. 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  depart,  I  again  thought 
of  Walter  Gray,  and  as  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  failed  to  visit  that  part  of  the  gal- 
lery most  distant  from  the  stairway,  I  resolved 
to  seek  my  lost  companion  there,  conjecturing 
that  he  had  repaired  to  that,  or  some  other  ob- 
scure place,  in  order  to  shelter  himself  from  pub- 
lic observation,  and  accordingly  I  bent  my  steps 
in  that  direction.  The  strange  scene  which  I 
beheld  there,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe. 

The  extremity  of  the  gallery  to  which  I  refer, 
was  expanded  into  a  small  chamber,  two  sides  of 
which  were  invisible  to  persons  standing  in  the 
gallon-,  although  they  might  be  near  tho  entrance 
of  the  chamber.  Upon  entering  this  chamber, 
my  eyes  were  instantly  riveted  upon  a  large  and 
suiking  painting  hanging  upon  the  wail,  which  I 
instantly  recognized  as  tho  production  of  an 
American  artist,  then  resident  in  Rome,  whose 
works  I  had  often  admired.  This  one,  however, 
far  exceeded,  in  its  bold  originality  and  instant 
effect  upon  the  beholder,  any  previous  one  which 
I  had  seen,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment,  that 
there  was  another  present  besides  in  \  self,  I  stood 
,  before  the  picture,  utterly  lost  in  the  con- 
templation. 

Its  subject  could  not  bo  mistaken  ;  it  was  the 
first  Murder.  The  scene  was  a  wild  one,  well 
suited  to  tho  subject;  a  rocky  hollow,  with  a 
glimpse  oi'  the  sea  for  a  background,  and  a 
ruined  but  partially  shown  at  the  left.  The  tig- 
cupied  the  middle  centre,  and  the  time 
represented,  different  from  other  representations 
of  tho  same  scene,  was  the  instant  after  the  strik- 
ing of  the  fatal  blow.  In  the  two  faces — those 
ol  the  murderer  aud  his  victim — there  was  a 
striking  aud  positive  contrast.  That  ol't'.tni.  as 
be  bent  over  his  tduin  brother,  still  grasping  the 
clab]  was  u  perfect  similitude  of  passion,  hatred 
and  tenuity  ;  while  the  beautiful  countenance  ol 
the  dead  Abel  was  represented  as  smiling  even 
in  death. 

And  there,  kneeling  before  this  extraordinary 
picture,  was  Walter  Gray!  His  clasped  hauds 
were  raised  towards  it,  as  it  in  supplication,  his 
attenuated  face  was  full  as  white  us  that  of  the 
pictured  Abel,  while  great  beads  of  perspiration 
stood  upou  his  brow.  How  long  ho  had  been  iu 
this  position  before  my  entrance,  I  know  not,  but 
for  full  live  minutes  after,  he  continued  in  the 
same  posture — silent  as  death  itself,  and  with  his 
eves  fixed,  as  if  in  fascination,  upon  the  picture! 

But  to  me,  this  scene,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  events  of  the  morning,  and  with  its  sol- 
emn silence,  now  became  absolutely  frightful, 
and  I  determined  to  solve  the  mystery  at  once, 
it  the  thing  was  possible.  1  coughed  slightly,  to 
inform  Gray  of  my  presence,  and  as  he  saw  mo, 
he  rose  to  his  feet.  Thero  was  no  trepidation 
about  his  movemonts  now;  on  the  contrary,  his 
action  was  strangely  deliberate  as  he  pointed  to 
the  picture. 

"  The  secret  is  here  revealed  !"  he  said,  husk- 
ily. "  You  can  read  it  here  ;  all  the  world  can 
read  it ;  it  is  a  secret  no  longer  !  I  am  betrayed 
whore  I  least  expected  it !" 

"  You  speak  in  riddles  still,"  I  replied,  as 
calmly  as  I  was  able  to  speak.  "I  know  no 
more  of  your  mysterious  secret  than  1  have  ever 
known  ;  this  picture  affords  me  no  revelation." 

"And  what  matters  that?"  ho  returned,  half 
angrily.  "Here  is  a  speaking  witness  of  my 
crime  !  Do  not  start.  I  declare  to  you,  that  I, 
Walter  Gray,  am  a  murderer  I" 

The  man  was  not  insane  ;  ho  spoke  as  calmly 
and  rationally  as  I  myself  did.  This  was  cer- 
tain ;  and  then  followed  the  consequential  cer- 
tainty that  his  words  were  true  ;  that  Walter  Gray 
was  a  murderer,  and  that  the  secret  of  the  crime 
was  that  terrible  secret  which  had  so  burdened 
his  mind  ! 

"Listen,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it,"  he  con- 
tinued. "I  am  glad  to  reveal  it  at  last;  I  am 
glad  that  this  terrible  fear  and  remorse  which  for 
the  last  half  year  have  been  consuming  me,  arc 


at  last  to  be  quenched,  even  though  it  be  upon 
the  scaffold ! 

"  If  you  have  known  nothing  of  me  for  the 
las:  fifteen  years,  nniil  to-day,  of  course  you 
know  nothing  of  Henry  Beauchamp.  He  came 
to  our  native  village  alter  you  left  it,  and  though 
he  sought  my  friendship,  I  never  granted  it.  I 
was  envious  of  his  superior  qualities  because  he 
surpassed  me  in  almost  every  point.  I  fostered 
an  increasing  jealousy,  and  at  last  I  came  to  hate 
him  ;  yes,  I  hated  him  with  a  bitter  hatred. 

"  There  was  also  in  the  village  a  beautiful 
girl,  Julia  Maynard  by  name,  and  in  the  strug- 
gle for  her  favor  we  were  rivals.  Whether  Henry 
or  myself  first  approached  her  I  know  not ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  he  excelled  me.  He 
was  the  favored  suitor,  and  my  heart  grew  still 
more  bitter  towards  him. 

"  It  is  a  short  story ;  the  rest  is  easily  told. 
One  night,  six  months  ago,  I  was  crossing  the 
common  between  the  village  and  the  seashore, 
moodily  meditating  upon  the  news  I  had  just 
heard — that  Henry  Beauchamp  and  Julia  May- 
nard were  to  be  married  the  succeeding  week.  I 
was  revolving  this  bitter  morsel  in  my  mind, 
when  suddenly  aud  unexpectedly  I  encountered 
tho  very  object  of  my  thoughts — Henry  Beau- 
champ !  I  was  in  a  bitter  frame  of  mind,  and 
the  meeting  was  unfortunate.  I  attacked  him 
with  reproachful  charges  and  bitter  epithets  ;  he 
answered  me  with  equal  bitterness,  and  with 
more  truth.  At  last  my  anger  rose  beyond  en- 
durance ;  my  blood  was  hot,  and  I  struck  him. 
It  differs  little  whether  I  meant  it  as  a  death- 
blow or  otherwise,  so  long  as  he  actually  died 
beneath  my  hand  !  1  saw  him  fall ;  I  heard  his 
death-groan,  and  I  fled  from  that  spot,  thence- 
forth to  be  a  haunted  man  ! 

"And  1  hai\-  been  haunted  ;  you  have  judged 
the  same  from  my  appearance  this  very  day  ! 
The  fear  of  a  disgraceful  death  ;  and  this,  with 
the  remorse  and  horror  which  have  since  lilted 
my  breast,  have  brought  me  almost  to  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  My  life  is  but  one  continued  tor- 
ment ;   I  die  a  thousand  deaths  daily !" 

"  And  what,"  I  asked,  "do  you  now  propose 
to  do  ?  Surely,  you  have  no  thoughts  of  com- 
mitting suicide  ?" 

"No,  not  that;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  sail  for 
America,  there  to  surrender  myself  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law.  You  need  not  dissuade  me  ; 
my  purpose  is  fixed  and  cannot  be  changed." 

His  eyes  fell  again  upon  the  picture,  and  he 
declaimed : 

"  Look  at  that  painting  again  ;  examine  it 
well  !  You  do  not  know  why  it  affected  me  so 
powerfully  !  It  was  not,  as  you  may  imagine, 
because  it  represents  a  crime  like  mino,  but  be- 
causi  it  ts  the  exact  representation  of  my  own  crime! 
Look  at  tho  faco  of  that  Cain  ;  is  it  not  a  perfect 
representation  of  my  own?" 

An  exclamation  of  astonishment  burst  from 
my  lips.  Why  had  I  not  noticed  it  before  1 
Tho  words  of  Gray  were  perfectly  true  ;  his  face 
was  most  accurately  reproduced  upon  the  can- 
vass in  that  of  tho  murderer! 

"  And  not  only  this,"  he  cried,  excitedly, 
"  but  every  feature  of  this  accursed  painting  is  a 
life-like  representation  of  some  part  of  that  death 
scene  !  Look  at  the  faco  of  that  murdered  Abol 
— it  is  an  numistakable  likeness  of  Henry  Beau- 
champ !  There,  too,  is  the  very  scene,  portrayed 
as  if  from  nature  ;  the  stony  valley,  the  old  hut, 
the  distant  valley — all,  all  truthful!  How  this 
picture  ever  came  to  be  painted  I  cannot  con- 
jecture, but  here  it  is  ;  and  if  its  mission  be  to 
destroy  me,  it  will  ere  long  have  effected  it. 
There  is  a  destiny  in  these  things,  and  I  will  not 
struggle  against  it.  Let  us  go  now,"  he  added, 
after  a  pause.  "Assist  me  to  my  lodgings  ;  I 
am  weak  and  sick.  To  morrow  I  shall  sail  for 
America." 

We  left  the  gallery  as  he  desired,  and  I  ac- 
companied him  to  his  lodgings.  Here  I  would 
have  left  him,  but  he  besought  me  so  earnestly 
not  to  leave  him  alone  that  I  consented  to  re- 
main near  him  till  morning.  I  could  not  help 
observing  that  his  humor  had  now  assumed  the 
form  of  a  timid  weakness ;  every  occasional 
noise  seemed  to  jar  upon  his  nerves,  and  to  fill 
him  with  alarm. 

I  arose  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  in- 
tending to  watch  for  awhile  at  Gray's  bcdsiJe, 
but  before  I  could  enter  his  room,  I  was  called 
to  the  outer  door  by  a  loud  knocking.  Upon 
opening  it,  a  man  presented  himself,  in  whom  I 
instantly  recognized  the  person  who  had  excited 
the  apprehensions  of  Gray  during  the  first  few 
moments  of  my  meeting  with  him  on  the  pre- 
vious day. 
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"  Walter  Gray  is  hero  V  ho  Baid,  abruptly. 

"  Ho  is,'*  I  replied,  "  but  ho  is  unwell. 

"  No  matter,  I  must  soe  him  instantly.  I  have 
searched  for  him  in  this  city  for  almoHt  two 
weeks." 

The  positivo  tono  in  which  theHo  words  were 
spoken  loft  mo  no  choice,  and  I  conducted  htm 
to  Walter  Gray'a  cliunihor.  But  Walter  Gray 
was  not  there  ;  or  rather,  there  upon  the  bed  lay 
tho  hody  which  hud  once  onuhrinod  his  soul ! 

"  IIo  is  doad  1" 

"You  are  right,"  Raid  tho  stranger;  "ho  has 
soon  tho  last  of  earth  !  You  wore  with  him  yos- 
terdny  ;  did  be  confess  bis  crime  to  you  V 

I  replied  by  a  gesture  of  assent. 

"  You  will  know  mo  thou,"  he  continued, 
"  when  I  inform  yon  that  I  am  Kobort  ltanu- 
Cbamp,  brother  of  tho  deceased  Honry.  I  have 
tracked  bis  uiurdim'runwearyingly  for  half  a  year, 
and  had  be  not  died,  as  bo  has,  through  sickness 
or  remorse,  be  would  speedily  have  died  by  my 
bund.     Farewell ;  we  may  never  moot  again  !" 

His  words  were  true  ;  be  pasBed  from  my  sight, 
and  I  have  never  seen  him  since.  Walter  Gray, 
who  by  the  strango  disponsntion  of  Providonco, 
escaped  his  vengeance,  was  buried  in  tho  Stran- 


TIIK  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENULANU. 

We  embrace  tho  opportunity  afforded  by  tho 

fmblieation  of  an  English  photograph,  to  pub- 
ihli  the  accompanying  engraving,  representing 
tho  Hoyal  Family  of  England  combined  in  one 
group.  It  is  simply  a  lady  and  gentleman,  sur- 
rounded by  bright-looking  boys  and  girls.  Many 
un  English  citizen's  family  would  make  as  good 
an  appearance,  and  many  better.  Hut  the  ah- 
seme  of  all  prutenco  and  of  all  haughtiness  in 
the  aspect  of  this  little  family  group  is  quite 
noticeable.  Simplicity  and  quiet  good-breeding  is 
the  e h a rac tori stic  of  the  people  in  the  picture  as 
it  is  in  life.  Queen  Victoria,  by  all  accounts,  is 
really  a  nice  domestic  little  body,  an  excellent 
manager,  a  good  wife,  good  mother,  good  neigh- 
hor  and  friend.  So  far  as  etiquette  permits,  she 
disponsoa  with  formality  and  parade.  She  can 
queen  it  when  necessary,  but  it  is  very  evident 
that  she  enjoys  herself  much  better  at  Balmoral 
or  in  the  I«le  of  Wight,  where  she  can  mix  fa- 
miliarly with  the  people,  walk,  ride,  drive,  sane 
/aeon.  ITer  husband  also  appears  to  be  quite  an 
oxemplary  man,  and  though  a  foreignor,  lias,  on 
the  whole,  succeeded  in  winningthe  good  graces 
of  her  majesty's  subjects.  The  young  gentleman 


their  sceptres,  who  have  sublime  ideas  of  royal 
rights  tntm  Studying  the  gorgeous  etflgies  of 
sovereigns  on  playing-enrdH.  The  PrincMfl 
Alice,  who  stands  behind  little  Prince  Arthur, 
in  his  Highland  costume,  is  to  "comeont"  this 
winter,  and  will  probably  be  married  off  to  some 
German  prince.  The  roynl  children  are  certain- 
ly interesting  little  folks.  They  are  well  educa- 
ted, accomplished,  have  been  brought  up  sensi- 
bly, and  wherever  they  may  be  placed,  are  likely 
to  do  credit  to  their  parents.  It  is  no  wunder 
that  the  English  people  are  attached  to  their  sov- 
ereign, for  she  has  certainly  reigned  with  honor, 
and  whether  as  a  queen  or  a  woman,  is  entitled 
to  respect. 


ItAKON  DEHEBS, 

Field-Marshal  Baron  Henry  do  Hess,  who,  al- 
though not  actually  on  the  battle  field  of  Magen- 
ta, is  understood  to  have  acted  ever  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Italy  bb  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Austrian  army,  is  a  veteran  of  the  old  Napo- 
leonic wars,  upon  whom  a  new  and  recent  glory 
has  fallen  from  his  connection  with  the  Italian 
campaigns  of  Marshal  Radetzky  dc  Radetz  in 
1849.     Born  at  Vienna  in   I7S8,  Henry  de  Hess 


Maria  Theresa,  founded  in  1757,  and  ranking 
among  the  Austrian  decorations  directly  after  tho 
Golden  Pleece,  as  the  Bath  in  England  ranks 
after  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  with  the  title 
of  Baron,  and  wifti  the  rank  of  Major-General 
of  the  imperial  staff,  In  1854  be  signed  the 
Convention  of  April  20,  with  Prussia,  and  look 
command  of  tho  Army  of  Observation  on  the 
Danube.  He  is  now  a  Field-Marshal  and  Quar- 
ter-Master-General  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
actual  Commander-in-Chief  of  tho  force  in  Italy. 
— London  Globe, 


COUNT  UYULA1. 

Marsha!  Count  Gyulai,  the  unsuccessful  gen- 
era! who  undertook  the  destruction  of  Turin  only 
to  expose  himself  ami  his  army  to  the  derision 
and  contempt  of  Europe,  is  a  Hungarian  by 
birth  and  blood.  He  was  one  of  the  magnates 
summoned  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament  in  1848, 
but  refused  to  appear.  He  was  born  in  1803, 
and  first  came  forward  as  a  conspicuous  soldier 
in  1 848,  when  be  fought  tinder  Radetzky  in  Italy, 
and  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  Austriuns 
at  Goito,  as  well  as  at  their  victory  at  Custozza, 
and    afterwards    at    No  vara.     In    1 856    he    was 


THE    PRINCE    CONSORT. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES. 


THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  OF  ENGLAND. 


ger's  Cemetery  at  Rome,  and  here  properly  ends 
this  tragic  episode  of  his  life. 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  added  con- 
cerning the  mysterious  picture  which  led  to  my 
discovery  of  Walter  Gray's  crime.  A  few  days 
after  his  death  I  called  upon  the  artist  whom  I 
suspected  of  producing  it,  nor  were  my  con- 
jectures wrong.  It  had  been  painted,  be  said,  at 
the  order  of  Robert  Beauehamp,  and  under  a 
pledge  of  secrecy.  The  death  of  Walter  Gray 
had  freed  him  irom  this  obligation,  and  therefore 
he  felt  at  liberty  to  inform  me  of  all  he  knew  in 
relation  to  the  painting.  The  faces  were  copied 
from  daguerreotypes  furnished  by  Beauehamp, 
and  the  scene  from  an  accurate  sketch  of  the  lo- 
cality, taken  also  by.  himself.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
clude, then,  that  Beauehamp  hoped  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  this  strange  picture  in  some  public 
place  would  cause  Walter  Gray  to  reveal  himself 
in  some  manner,  or  in  some  way  to  famish  a 
clue  to  his  indefatigable  pursuer. 

Upon  his  departure  from  Rome,  Robert  Beau- 
champ  left  tho  picture  behind.  I  became  the 
purchaser  of  it,  and  as  it  is  now  in  my  posses- 
sion, I  can  appeal  to  it  to  substantiate  this  tale. 
Before  my  return  to  America,  Julia  Maynard 
had  followed  her  murdered  lover  to  the  grave. 


standing,  hat  in  hand,  on  the  right,  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  before  whose  eyes  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land shines  in  perspective.  He  is  now  a  colonel 
in  the  guards,  and  has  been  travelling  in  Europe, 
receiving  an  amount  of  flattery  which  may  hint 
to  him  what  he  is  to  expect  if  he  ever  mounts 
the  throne.  Prince  Alfred,  standing  with  his 
father  on  the  other  side,  is  the  sailor  of  the  fam- 
ily, swings  his  hammock  aboard  the  Euryalus, 
"chaffs"  and  is  "chaffed"  by  his  shipmates, 
and  very  likely  has  been  soundly  threshed  before 
this  time  in  the  midshipman's  berth.  The  Prin- 
cess Royal  of  Prussia,  who  stands  behind  her 
mother's  chair,  is  said  to  be  much  like  her  in 
character,  and  to  be  quite  English  in  frankness 
and  sincerity.  Married  to  Prince  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  about  a  year  ago,  she  is  now 
a  happy  mother,  and  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  queen.  She  is  not  handsome,  but  bright  and 
cheerful.  In  allusion  to  her  dark  complexion 
and  plain  features,  she  said  to  her  mother  one 
day  :  "  It's  no  use  for  people  to  try  to  flatter  me, 
you  can  make  nothiug  hut  a  white  nigger  of  me 
after  all."  Such  a  speech  must  be  very  shocking 
to  those  who  fancy  that  princesses  always  talk  in 
blank  verse,  and  that  kings  and  queens  go  to  bed 
with  their  crowns  on,  aud  stir  their  soup  with 


entered  the  imperial  armies  in  1805  as  an  ensign, 
just  before  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  perform- 
ed various  subordinate  staff  duties  till  1809, 
when  at  the  age  of  21  he  was  baptized  in  a  battle 
at  Wagram,  and  behaved  gallantly  enough  to  at- 
tract attention.  When  war  broke  out  afresh  with 
France  in  1813  he  was  a  captain,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  war  in  1814  found  himself  a  major,  cov- 
ered with  foreign  orders,  and  attached  to  the 
War  office.  His  first  very  conspicuous  service, 
however,  dates  no  further  back  than  1830,  when 
he  made  himself  prominent  on  the  staff  in  Lora- 
bardy  as  a  tactician.  In  1842  he  became  a 
Lieutenant  Field-Marshal,  a  distinction  which 
answers  in  the  Austrian  army  to  that  of  General 
of  Division  in  the  army  of  France,  and  contin- 
ued to  serve  in  Italy.  Already  known  as  a  tac- 
tician, in  1848  he  attracted  attention  as  a  strat- 
egist. He  became  the  right  hand  of  Radetzky, 
who  made  him  prominent  in  all  his  despatches. 
The  march  on  Vicenza,  which  ended  in  the  hon- 
orable capitulation  of  General  Durando,  and  the 
battle  of  Custozza,  were  suggested  by  him  ;  and 
he  it  was  who  drew  up,  in  1849,  that  plan  for  a 
five  days'  campaign,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Sardinians  at  Novara.  For  these  ser- 
vices he  was  rewarded  with  the  Military  Order  of 


made  a  Field-Marshal,  and  on  the  death  of  Rad- 
etzky became  commander  of  the  fifth  Austrian 
corps  d'armee,  with  his  head  quarters  at  Verona. 
In  this  position  he  gave  great  umbrage  by  his 
brusque,  unconciliatory  manners  and  martinet 
ideas  of  discipline,  not  only  to  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  people,  but  also  to  the  emperor's  broth- 
er, the  Arch-Duke  Maximilian,  then  governor  of 
those  provinces.  In  1858  he  was  removed  from 
his  command  at  the  request  of  the  arch-duke, 
but  was  restored  again  on  the  approach  of  hos- 
tilities. He  is  a  good  tactician,  but  has  no  rep- 
utation as  a  strategist.  His  successive  blunders 
in  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  and  his  final 
failure  to  divine  and  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
allied  army,  have  at  last  brought  upon  him  his 
dismissal  from  the  chief  command.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  take  the  place  of 
the  deceased  Jellachich,  as  Ban  of  Croatia. — 
London  News. 

The* attrition  of  rival  minds  is  the  great  secret 
of  successful  intellect.  The  genius  may  be  born 
in  the  woods,  but  it  never  takes  root  there.  The 
tree  that  has  sprung  up  in  the  shade,  will  blos- 
som and  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  sunshine  only. — 
W.  G.  Simms. 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  BaUou'e  Pictorial.] 
ROSES. 

DV    FKAXCIS   A.   COHET. 

0,  take  this  rose  of  shining  red, 
And  take  this  other,  so  pale  and  white, 

And  think  of  the  hopes  which  are  sere  and  dead, 
Think  of  the  life  you  hare  served  to  hlight. 

Think  of  the  ashes  your  hands  have  strewn, 

Oyer  a  heart  once  happy  and  free, 
Remember  the  time  when  these  last  were  blown, 

And  yon  and  I  under  the  aweet  rose-tree. 

The  son  came  down  on  your  golden  hair, 
Your  eyes  were  tender  and  f  nil  of  love, 

Your  fece  was  beaming,  and  gentle,  and  fair, 
As  I  called  you  my  pretty  turtle  dove. 

Alas,  for  the  love  which  then  was  new, 

Alas,  for  the  roses  I  gave  to  thee, 
All  of  them  withered  while  yet  you  were  true! 

When  new  ones  budded  you  were  dead  to  uie. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  BEGGARS  OF  THE  SEA. 

BY   FRANCES    P.    PEPPERELL. 

"When  Felix  Der  Wiltz,  the  only  scion  of  the 
family  of  Wiltz  haven,  returned  home  after  hav- 
ing taken  all  honors  at  the  seat  of  learning  in 
another  city,  everybody  did  say  that  a  finer  spec- 
imen of  beauty  existed  not  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  everybody  would  have  said  (had  he  been 
ono  of  those  about  whom  people  dared  to  talk 
freely)  that  6uch  a  fortune,  name  and  honor 
should  unite  itself  nowhere  in  Amsterdam  but 
to  the  old  and  very  noble  house  of  Von  Saltz- 
burg,  for  that  marquis  had  a  daughter,  a  slender, 
brilliant  girl,  thin  and  pale  with  the  tire  within 
which  burned  at  her  thrcadliko  lips  and  in  her 
strange  black  eyes.  This  damsel  always  knotted 
hor  straight  black  hair  in  heavy  coils  round  her 
head,  and  fastened  it  with  one  great  ruby  pin  ; 
she  always  wore  a  cream-colored  garment,  of 
gauze  and  mousselines,  it  may  be,  in  summer  ;  of 
thickest,  stiffest,  royal-rustling  brocade  in  winter ; 
a  ruby  rosary  hung  at  her  golden  belt,  and  at- 
tached to  the  rosary  was  a  tiny  stiletto,  the  han- 
dle set  with  similar  gems ;  for  the  heiress  Fan- 
chotte  Von  Saltzburg  was  as  full  of  whims  and 
crotchets  as  any  girl  in  Amsterdam,  and  gratified 
a  number  of  them  by  this  unvarying  array. 
With  all  this,  Ma'msello  Fanchette  was  not  a 
beauty.  Eyes  too  sharp,  lips  and  nose  too  thin ; 
restlessness  too  marked,  she  looked  perpetually 
on  the  scent  for  mischief,  and  her  looks  by  no 
means  belied  her.  Of  course,  though  wo  know 
so  very  little  of  the  Seigneur  Felix  Der  Wiltz, 
wo  know  he  will  never  share  his  fortunes  with 
each  a  girl  as  that ;  and  wo  know,  too,  that  cut 
and  fitted  for  single  blessedness  the  said  young 
lady  was.  Der  Wiltz  was  in  no  such  hurry  for 
a  wife  as  the  good  city  gossips  were  to  give  him 
one,  and  he  went  about  his  own  affairs,  knowing 
very  well  what  they  whispered,  nevertheless — his 
affairs  which  got  daily  mixed  up  deeper  with  the 
politics  of  the  country. 


"  What  shall  Jacques  do  with  those  quince 
trees,  your  worship  ?"  asked  a  gardoner  of  Mas- 
ter Felix,  one  sunset. 

"  0,  plant  them  by  the  south  wall,"  was  the 
careless  reply. 

"  The  wall's  broken  down,  sir." 

"Ah,  then  put  it  up." 

"  Would  it  please  your  worship  to  take  a  turn 
that  way  and  see  what  is  best  ?  By  time  the 
wall's  put  up,  'twill  be  too  late  to  set  the  quinces. 
And  there's  the  new  jonquils,  and  Meinheer  Ru- 
by's tulips,  and — " 

"Here,  here,  Friderkin !  I'll  go  at  once. 
Spare  the  rest !"  And  seizing  his  broad  hat  ho 
sprang  over  the  sill,  leaving  the  gardener  to  halt 
after. 

"0,  master!"  called  poor  Friderkin,  "the 
stork's  gone,  your  worship  knows." 

Now  a  stork  in  Holland  was  utterly  necessary 
to  the  public  health,  devouring  as  lie  did  every 
particle  of  decay  and  vermin,  and  so  its  loss  was 
no  trifle. 

"The  stork!"  cried  Master  Felix.  "When 
was  it?     Where?" 

"  Not  far.     Not  a  half  hour  since." 

"  Ah,  he  is,  maybe,  in  the  next  garden ;  he 
has  walked  over  the  broken  wall." 

"  Very  like,  your  worship." 

At  this  point  of  the  dialogue,  Master  Felix 
reached  the  broken  wall ;  he  mounted  half  a 
dozen  stones  and  stood  looking  down  into  the 
next  'garden.    So  long  he  looked,  that  tho  old 


gardener,  finding  no  replies  to  his  questions, 
grew  testy  and  went  away  till  his  master  could 
vouchsafe  him  some  share  of  attention.  But 
that  was  not  to  be  at  present,  for  Felix  Der 
Wiltz  was  looking  at  a  picture  too  lovely  just 
then  to  be  Itft  for  any  demand  concerning  quince 
or  jonquil.  Below  him  his  neighbor's  garden 
lay,  and  not  twenty  feet  distant  a  swing,  slung 
from  the  branches  of  a  tall  old  pear  tree,  swayed 
lightly  over  the  green  sward  at  its  feet.  But  that 
was  not  the  thing  at  all  that  fixed  bis  eyes.  In 
the  swing — one  snowy  arm  clinging  to  the  rope 
aloft,  one  tiny  foot  hanging  from  the  airy  robe 
below— sat  the  loveliest  little  blonde,  Dutch 
beauty  that  ever  Vandyke  or  Rubens  drew  ;  and 
as  she  swung,  the  white  stork — his  own  stcrk — 
with  strange  familiarity,  stood  awkwardly  in  the 
pretty  scene,  and  perched  upon  one  foot,  put  up 
its  ugly  head  for  a  caress  each  time  she  passed. 
When  Master  Felix  had — not  gazed  a  sufficient 
time  but — begun  to  fear  he  should  be  observed, 
he  stepped  slowly  down  on  the  other  side  of  the 
broken  wall  and  advanced  to  the  swinging  girl, 
who  now  perceived  him.  He  took  off"  his  hat  be- 
fore her  and  bowed  low  in  approaching. 

"  I  have  the  happiness  to  greet  Mademoiselle 
Louise  Ronstein?"  he  said. 

She  slipped  from  her  seat,  and  with  a  timid 
grace  made  a  corresponding  courtesy. 

"  Master  Der  Wiltz  is  very  welcome  in  my 
father's  garden,"  answered  the  sweetest  of  voices. 

Tiny,  a  mere  blossom,  but  lovely  as  day,  she 
6tood  beforo  him,  a  little  pearl  he  could  have 
crushed  with  one  motion.  Eyes  blue  as  heaven, 
complexion  fair  as  apple-blossoms,  lips  like 
melting  strawberries,  and  stray  soft  golden  hair. 

"  I  thank  you,"  he  replied,  still  transfixing  her 
with  his  delighted  gaze,  "yet  never  should  have 
intruded,  but  that  this  stork  has  chosen  to  change 
quarters,  as  you  see." 

"  It  is  no  intrusion,"  she  returned,  winding 
the  loose  hair  back  to  its  place,  "  and  my  father 
will  be  glad  to  receive  his  guest." 

So  saying,  she  made  another  courtesy  and  fled 
up  the  alley  to  the  piazza,  while  a  portly  gentle- 
man came  forward  and  saluted  Master  Felix 
heartily. 

"  Come  in,  come  in,  Der  Wiltz  !  Come  drink 
my  little  lass's  health.  I've  just  got  her  back 
from  Aix,  but  I  scarcely  hope  to  keep  her  long ; 
she's  too  fair,  fair  as  a  Bower — ha,  my  man?" 

"  Mademoiselle  Ronstein  is  very  fair,"  was  the 
somewhat  stately  reply.  "  No,  with  thanks,  not 
to-night.     I  have  come  for  my  stork,  muinhecr." 

"  Ah,  ha !  So  that  line  bird  is  yours  !  A  line 
stork,  bright-eyed,  clean  bill;  yes,  a  fine  stork  ; 
but  come  in !" 

"  I  have  things  I  must  attend  to  with  my 
gardener,  if  you  will  excuse  mo." 

"  Now,  Seigneur  Der  Wiltz,  since  you've  been 
at  homo  my  walls  have  not  seen  you — " 

"And  scarcely  my  own  walls.  A  man  has  so 
much  to  attend  to  in  taking  possession." 

"  Well,  then,  here's  an  opportunity.  Mako  a 
chance  for  friendship.  Show  your  colors.  Come 
in  1" 

Again  Mastor  Felix  remonstrated,  but  the  mat- 
ter ended  by  his  following  tho  other  into  a  long, 
handsome  hall,  whose  dark  table  glittered  with 
silver  flagons  and  great  baskets  of  fruit,  placed 
thero  at  her  father's  sudden  order,  by  the  deft 
hands  of  the  dainty  Louise. 

"  Here,  little  lass !"  cried  her  father,  as  she 
was  about  to  make  off.  "  Here,  my  Rose  of 
Amsterdam  1  Wait  a  while  till  we  drink  your 
health  in  this  ale— or  yon  rare  old  Moselle." 
And  ho  filled  the  glass  for  Master  Felix. 

Thus  commanded  to  remain,  she  made  no 
further  demonstration,  and  sat  quietly  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  two,  while  tho  great 
stork  rambled  in,  and  put  its  head  in  her 
hand. 

"  Mademoiselle  Ronstein  is  thon  a  stranger  in 
Amsterdam  ?"  asked  Felix. 

"Ah,  yes.  I  have  lived  with  my  aunt,  at  Aix, 
fifteen  years,"  she  responded. 

"And  of  the  two  cities  you  now  prefer 
Amsterdam?" 

"My  aunt  died,"  she  answered,  casting  down 
her  eyes. 

"Pardon,  I  pray;  lam  very  indiscreet,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  saw  a  tear  fall.  "  But  you  have 
not  been  long  at  Amsterdam?" 

"Indeed  for  three  months  and  more  my  little 
Lu  has  been  here ;  but  shut  up  and  going  out 
nowhere,  how  was  it  to  be  known  ?  You  have 
got  here  at  last,  Master  Felix,  and  maybe  you'll 
come  again,  and  coax  Mistress  Lu  from  her 
seclusion." 

"I  shall  be  too  happy,"  he  replied,     "  And  if 


she  will  do  me  such  honor,  to  ride  and  sail  with 
her  round  our  city  till  it  grows  more  familiar." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  little  Louise, 
glancing  at  him  timidly  with  her  great  blue 
eyes.     *'  Amsterdam  is  not  so  pleasant  as  Aix." 

"  Ah  ?  You  will  forget  that  directly.  When 
yon  ride  beyond  the  river  with  me  to-morrow, 
into  the  meadows  and  out  across  the  countrv. 
Will  you  go?" 

"  0,  monsieur,  I  shall  be  so  glad !" 

"And  then  I  have  boats,  sails,  oars;  your 
father  knows  if  I  can  manage  them.  We  will 
go  on  the  canals  next  day.  Shall  we  ?  Are  you 
afraid  ?" 

"  0,  no,"  she  said,  "  but  I  will  not  tax  you  so 
far." 

"  Tax  ?  Believe  it  a  pleasure.  If  she  does 
me  the  honor,  I  shall  be  proud  to  display  my  city 
to  so  sweet  a  lady,  and  even  to  make  her  finally 
declare  it  a  more  royal  place  than  Aix." 

"  Thank  you,  Master  Der  Wiltz,  but  scarcely 
believiDg  you  will  succeed,"  she  returned, 
laughing. 

"What  is  there  so  beautiful  in  Aix?"  he 
asked,  innocently. 

"Aix?  Ah,  the  cathedral,  and  the  baths, and 
the  king  of  France  come3  there  sometimes ;  you 
know  it  was  Charlemagne's  scat ;  and  we  have 
games  and  festivals  there — " 

"All  that  we  have  here,  but  the  baths." 

"And  you  can  have  a  good  ducking  in  the  ca- 
nals any  day,"  cried  Ronstein,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  being  quite  lost  in  the  curling 
smoke. 

"And  then,  Master  Der  Wiltz,  it  was  homo." 

"  Very  true,  if  home  is  always  60  sweet." 

"  Tush,  tush,  loss !  It's  home  here,  and  I'm 
here,  and  I'm  your  father !" 

"  0,  yes,  papa,  and  you  know  how  glad  I  am 
to  be  with  you.  Aix  would  not  have  been  Aix 
if  you  had  not  come  twice  a  month  to  see  mc 
there." 

"  Then  come  sit  on  my  knee !"  And  he  lifted 
her  in  his  great  rude  arms  into  tho  clouds  of 
smoke. 

"  For  shame,  papa.  Put  mo  down  1"  she 
whispered,  stroking  his  rough  checks.  "  Un- 
mannerly Master  Ronstein !" 

"  Ah,  tliou'rt  a  winning  minx  !  Have  thine 
own  way.  But  first  heap  that  dish  with  thy 
brown  pears  for  our  friend.  There,  sir,"  he  con- 
tinued, but  now  addressing  Der  Wiltz,  "  have 
you  such  a  tree  your  side  of  tho  wall  ?  Did 
your  eyes  ever  rest  on  such  skins  ?  All  the  juice 
shining  through  them  like  a  star  reflected  in  our 
sluices.  See  her  little  white  fingers  twinkle 
among  them  !  Here,  Lu,  put  that  red- checked 
one  otop.  Ah,  Master  Felix,  when  thou  hast  a 
daughter  of  thine  own,  thou'lt  know  what  'tis  to 
be  happy  as  I !" 

"And  meantime,  good  sir,  I  may  mako  merry 
and  be  happy  with  my  neighbors'  daughters, 
may  I  not  ?  Fine  pears,  indeed.  But  you  do 
not  know  what  grows  in  my  garden,  the  other 
side  the  wall.  Suppose,  some  day,  Mastor  Ron- 
stein, you  bring  Mistress  Louise  and  see." 

"  So  I  will.  We've  not  been  neighborly. 
Better  fashions  now.  But  you  have  been  so 
brief  a  while  at  homo  from  your  scholarly  cours- 
es, and  I  have  been  gadding  round  so  since  with 
one  thing  and  another — " 

"Politics?" 

"0,  one  thing  and  another — " 

"You  need  not  hesitate,  Master  Ronstein. 
I've  often  wondered  if  you  aud  I  thought  alike 
about  the  country  troubles." 

"  It's  not  safe  to  say  what  ono  thinks." 

"  To  every  one,  no ;  but  to  me,  yes." 

"And  what  do  you  think,  Felix  Der  Wiltz?" 

Tho  person  addressed  did  not  look  up  for  a 
moment,  but  went  on  leisurely  peeling  his  brown 
pear,  as  if  the  question  were  some  trifle  about 
the  weather,  and  not  one  whose  answer  involved 
his  life,  peeling  tho  brown  pear  till  he  throw  the 
long  skin  thin  as  gauze  into  the  glowing  grate 
behind  him  (for  in  those  damp  climates  one  has 
a  fire  the  hottest  days  in  summer).  Then  he 
watched  it  sputter  and  burn  away,  and  at  last 
raised  his  eyes. 

"  Holland  is  a  paring,"  he  said.  "  The  king 
will  let  her  burn.  But  the  juicy  slices,  those 
other  provinces,  Flanders  and  her  sister,  Philip 
6aves  for  his  own  sweet  tooth,  unless — " 

"  Unless  you  and  I  and  all  honest  men  unite 
to  snatch  them  !"  cried  Ronstein,  coming  forward 
and  laying  his  hand  heavily  on  Felix's  shoulder. 
"  Thou'rt  a  noble  youth!  Thou'st  not  wasted 
thy  time,  thou'st  thought  on  thy  country's 
wrongs.  Come !  if  thou'rt  ready,  come  with 
me.     There  are  other  patriots,  and  mighty  plans 


will  be  glad  of  thee  to-night.  Come,  it  is  our 
congress  of  freedom." 

Der  Wiltz  rose,  a  fire  broad  as  a  beacon  flash- 
ing in  his  dark  eye.  He  bowed  very  low  again 
to  the  astonished  little  Looise,  and  went  out  with 
her  father  to  a  new  scene,  new  men — to  hopes, 
deeds,  conquests,  long  ardently  desired  and  at 
last  to  be  attained. 

The  next  morning,  true  to  his  word,  Master 
Der  Wiltz  rode  forth  from  Ronstein's  gateway 
with  the  little  Louise  on  another  horse  beside 
him.  As  they  slowly  rode  down  the  street,  pass- 
ing stately  mansions,  a  dark,  thin  face  peered  at 
them  from  a  window,  while  a  voice  somewhat 
sharply  cried :  "  Good  morrow,  friend  Felix ! 
To  the  meadows  so  early  ?  A  pleasant  gallop 
to  you!" 

Friend  Felix  took  off  his  cap  and  bent  quite 
down  to  his  saddle,  albeit  making  no  reply,  and 
glancing  askance  at  Louise. 

"  Do  you  know  that  damsel  ?"  he  said. 

"  The  Lady  Fanchette  ?  O,  yes.  She  is  no 
good  friend  of  mine." 

"Ah?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  at  Aix  once  and  stayed  with 
my  aunt  at  a  great  festival.  And  they  were  to 
crown  a  queen,  the  townspeople,  you  know  ;  and 
we  all  thought  it  would  be  Fanchette,  but  in- 
stead they  crowned  me,  though  I'm  sure  I  didn't 
wish  it.  I  suppose  it  was  because  I  had  lived 
there  longest  and  was  most  known." 

"  Very  likely  and  without  doubt,"  said  Felix, 
laughing. 

"And  Fanchette,"  continued  the  innocent  little 
Louise,  "  was  very  angry,  and  stood  on  her  rank, 
and  went  home,  and  has  not  been  to  see  mo 
here." 

"  That  is  quite  like  her.  Do  you  know  our 
good  friends  of  Amsterdam  espouse  her  to  me 
at  their  gossip  ?" 

"Ot  I  didn't  know.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I 
wouldn't  have  spoken.  I  fear  I  have  offended 
you." 

He  looked  at  her  again  and  laughed. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  plucking  a  tall  reed  that 
brushed  his  stirrup  as  ho  passed,  "is  not  that 
beautiful?"     And  ho  handed  it  to  her. 

It  was  a  butterfly,  that  having  entangled  his 
delicate  feet  on  the  viscous  reed,  had  spread  his 
great  gilded  wings  in  vain  struggles  for  flight. 
She  examined  its  rich  colors  and  freckled,  spots, 
its  shining  apalelots. 

"  0,  very,"  she  said.  And  loosing  a  slender 
bodkin  from  her  apparel,  she  freed  by  its  means 
the  lovely  creature,  who  fluttered  a  moment  and 
then  soared  from  sight. 

"  You  are  vory  tender  of  nature's  little  souls," 
he  said. 

"And  not  of  her  larger  ones?  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  spoke  so  about  Fanchette." 

"  Lot  poor  Fanchette  alone.  Do  you  suppose 
I  am  a  butterfly  to  be  caught  in  her  honey  ?" 

"  You  are  as  splendid  as  that  one,"  thought, 
but  did  not  say,  Louise. 

"And  if  I  were,  I  would  some  tender  Louise 
might  set  me  free  likewise,"  ho  added. 

But  the  little  lady,  not  noticing  the  contempt- 
uous tone  of  his  voice  when  speaking  of  tho 
heiress  Von  Saltzburg,  was  harassing  herself 
with  false  conjectures  and  idle  regrets ;  for  al- 
ready, on  so  slight  an  acquaintance,  she  saw  too 
noble  things  in  the  Seigneur  Der  Wiltz  to  be 
wasted  on  Fanchette,  and  actually  believed  from 
his  careless  air  that  the  good  folks' gossip  was  no 
falsehood.  This  belief  was  confirmed  later  in 
the  day  by  a  call  from  Mistress  Fanchette  her- 
self, who,  having  seen  Louise  in  D*r  Wiltz's  so- 
ciety, determined  to  make  a  third  there.  Wheth- 
er most  to  her  sorrow  or  gratification  she  did  not 
find  Der  Wiltz  at  the  Stadt  Ronstein,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  this  at  least  is  certain, 
Louise  thought  Felix  had  sent  her,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  kindness  in  doing  so,  that  evening, 
as  they  two,  alone,  slipped  down  a  canal  in  a  tiny 
boat,  canopied  at  one  end  with  a  fringed  awning, 
from  tho  moonlight.    Der  Wiltz  laughed  again. 

"  You  attribute  strange  charities  and  virtues 
to  me,"  said  he,  gaily,  "  and  were  the  last  aspor- 
sion  true,  it  would  not  be  either  one  or  the  other. 
I  have  not  seen  the  maiden,  if  you  have,  since 
this  morning's  salute.  I  think  she  is  setting  her 
cap  for  Master  Ronstein !"'  And  at  this,  so  pal- 
pably ridiculous,  Louise  herself  laughed,  and  al- 
most put  her  heart  at  rest. 

Day  after  day  of  assiduous  attention  from 
Felix  now  slipped  away,  though  late  at  night 
and  early  at  dawn  he  was  off  at  secret  assem- 
blies of  patriots,  as  she  knew,  for  her  father  was 
always  his  associate  there.  His  constant  friend- 
liness to  her  she  believed  to  bo  partly  owing  to 
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this  companionship  with  hot  father,  partly, to  his 
natural  charity  when  finding  Amsterdam  uncon- 
genial to  hor,  and  determining  to  mitko  it  other- 
wise ;  for  in  her  heart  of  hearts  she  feared  lie 
loved  Fanchetto,  and  was  sacrificing  his  own  in- 
clinations to  do  herself  this  Christian  kindness. 
Thus  you  must  perceive  that  Louise  had  no  man- 
ner of  vanity,  and  if  you  want  a  reason  for  her 
postering  her  mind  with  such  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  Der  Wiltz's  attentions,  I  don't  know 
of  any  other  than  that  she  was  in  love  herself. 

So  the  summer  pnssed.  Onco  or  twice  Dei- 
Wilt/,  might  have  heon  tihout  to  speak  words 
that  would  have  been  like  balm,  when  some  un- 
reasonable interruption  pro  von  ted  ;  and  oftenest 
of  any,  that  interruption  was  Fanchetto,  for  Lou- 
ise, ignorant  how  much  or  how  little  pleasure 
this  lady's  company  afforded  Der  Wiltz,  did  not 
treat  her  unwelcomely,  and  she  presented  herself 
almost  daily.  So  the  summer  passed.  And  the 
winter  also  passed  ;  but  from  December  to  April 
Muster  Felix  loft  little  Louiso  lonely  in  Amster- 
dam ;  for  though  Fanchetto  dropped  in  with  her 
sowing  or  siuging  or  chatting  or  prayer-book 
seven  limes  a  week,  all  that  long  winter  she  was 
none  the  less  lonely.  Dor  Wiltz  was  away  ; 
where,  sho  knew  not ;  onco,  indeed,  she  had 
gathered  courage  to  mention  Ins  name  to  her 
father,  who  only  laughed  and  muttered  some- 
thing about  his  being  on  a  good  business. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Fanchetto,  one  after- 
noon, the  last  of   April,   "Master  Der  Wiltz 
wrote  from  England  to  have  his  house  sold  ;  and 
it  is  sold  for  I  don't  know  how  many  thousand 
guilders  ;  so  we're  to  have  him  here  no  more,    I 
wonder  what  he's  been  across  tho  water  for,  and 
if  he's  net  afraid  to  sail." 
"  Master  Felix,  loves  tho  sea,"  said  Louiso. 
"Ah  ?     As  he  says,  how  do  you  know  ?" 
"  I  have  heard  him  say  so." 
"I  guess  you've  hoard  him  say  his  last  say; 
he'll  talk  to  us  no  more.     Well,  Amsterdam's 
luckily  quit  of  him.     He's  a  sad  flirt;  talked  a 
thousand  girls  to  flinders  with  his  love-making, 
and  left  them  all  in  the  lurch — " 

"  That  cannot  be  true,  Fanchette,"  broke  in 
Louise,  wondering  if  she  were  one  of  those  girls. 
"Can't1?  Well,  good-by,  dear."  And  Mis- 
tress Fanchette  puckered  up  her  work,  and  with 
her  lace-making,  love-making,  and  mischief- 
making,  took  herself  off. 

Now  this  girl  knew  well  enough  that  at  this 
rery  moment  Der  Wiltz  was  in  Amsterdam, 
having  come  to  sell  his  estate,  as  she  had  said ; 
and  Bhe,  having  full  control  of  her  father's 
lengthy  purse,  had  not  employed  and  paid  spies 
upon  his  least  movement  for  nothing,  and  thus 
knew  as  well  as  he  knew  himself,  that  the  object 
of  his  visit  to  England  was  to  place  a  certain  sum 
securely  in  safe  hands  for  future  use,  and  turn 
other  sums  into  two  ships,  well  equipped  and 
manned,  one  designed  for  a  friend  and  co-patriot, 
the  other  to  be  commanded  by  himself,  and  both 
lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  that  moment. 
"Now,"  thought  Fandhette,  "if  I  were  going 
to  sail  with  him  in  that  ship,  it  would  be  another 
thing  ;  but  this  Louise,  she  never  shall!" 

Fanchette  departed,  leaving  gloom  behind  her 
as  usual ;  and  Louise,  thinking  things  must  be 
as  her  guest  had  said,  though  doubtless  told  for 
some  spiteful  reason,  tried  to  reason  her  little 
heart  into  obedience  and  resignation.  Her  fath- 
er's tea  was  served  in  silence,  and  afterwards, 
Louise  sitting  on  his  knee,  had  sung  him  his  cus- 
tomary evening  song,  when  he  put  her  down 
suddenly,  declaring  he  must  go  out  on  some  im- 
portant matter  he  had  forgotten.  Scarcely  had 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  become  indistinguish- 
able, when  a  quick,  gay  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  "  Louise !  Louise  1"  was  clearly  called. 
She  ran  forward.  Der  Wiltz  seized  both  her 
hands,  looking  into  her  eyes  steadfastly,  but 
without  other  greeting  than  if  they  had  met  an 
hour  ago. 

"  Thy  scarf,"  he  said.  "  My  boat  waits  at  the 
water-door.  Let  us  slip  down  the  canal  in  this 
soft  evening  light,  as  if  not  a  whole  winter  had 
intervened.  To-morrow  is  May  Day,  my  queen  ! 
To-night  be  crowned !"  And  in  five  minutes 
more  they  were  alone  in  the  little  craft,  floating 
over  the  smooth,  dark  water.  "  Louise !  (he  had 
never  called  her  so  before  this  night)  what  hast 
thou  done  all  these  long  months  V 

"Monsieur,  I  have  kept  house  at  home." 
"And  grown  sad  and  lonely  in  .the  process. 
You  had  no  one  to  ride  and  sail  with.  Yet  I 
hear  there  are  plenty  of  city  gallants  who  beg  to 
be  your  sweethearts.  Louise,  did  you  ever  miss 
me?" 
"  Master  Der  Wiltz !" 


"Yes.  Did  you  ov.t  miss  me  ?  Ever  fo  lit- 
tle ?     Ever  wisli  to  hoar  my  voice  ?" 

"  Fanchette  has  been  very  kind,  and  ramo  to 
hco  me  ovory  dny." 

"  Begging  tho  question  %     Fanchetto  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.     Would  tho  time  have  been 
pleasantor  had  I  boon  bore?" 
"  Without  doubt." 

"  You  uro  vory  cool,  cautious  and  wary.     Do 
you  know  you  havo  not  ovun  greeted  mo,  and  I 
away  six  months  !" 
"  Master —  " 

"  Frythco  loavo  the  '  Master  ;'  spoak  to  Felix." 
"  You  did  not  give  mo  a  chance  to  greet  you." 
"  I  am  sitting  boBido  you  now,  thoro  is  cliunce 
enough." 

Louiso  looked  away.  Sho  had  never  seen 
him  in  such  a  spirit,  and  knew  not  how  to 
conduct. 

"Fray  forgive  mo,"  he  cried,  quickly.  "lam 
bo  gay  to  night,  I  forgot  that  you  havo  been  so 
long  in  this  depressing  place  I  am  gay  be- 
cause I  have  just  come  from  a  freer  land,  Eng- 
land, and  because  I  havo  been  living  a  froo  life 
on  the  sea,  no  tyrants  there.  You  have  heard  of 
tho  Beggars  of  the  Sea  this  winter?  How  they 
havo  wrenched  from  King  Philip's  tight  hand  his 
rarest  little  ports,  his  jewels  of  Brill  and  Delft, 
and  Mann  and  Clerbaven?  You  have  heard, 
half  with  joy  and  half  with  trembling,  of  these 
bold  lords  of  all  our  coast?  Louise,  did  you 
know  I  was  the  Beggar  of  the  Sea?  And  there 
are  a  hundred  others  and  better." 

Sho  started  ;  for  though  all  the  world  had  heard 
of  these  wonderful  and  fearless  exploits  of  a  com- 
parative handful  of  men,  against  whose  valor  and 
success  all  the  armies  of  Spain  were  powerless, 
none  pretended  to  know  who  they  were,  to  have 
seen  one  of  them  was  to  have  seen  ghosts,  and 
abroad  they  seemed  to  wear  invisibility.  Yet 
they  were,  in  fact,  some  of  the  noblest  men  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  De  la  Marcks,  the  Verglots, 
the  Treslongs,  the  Der  Wiltzes.  Their  singular 
name  had  been  given  by  those  who  feared  them 
as  desperately  as  Philip's  minions  mu^t,  but  all 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen  beat  in  unison 
with  theirs,  and  a  hundred  thousand  prayers  as- 
cended for  them,  night  and  day. 

"  You  are  afraid.  "Do  you  think,"  he  said, 
"  that  since  I  took  up  arms  for  freedom,  lam  not 
a  better  man  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  was  frightened  a  moment,"  she  said, 
half  breathlessly.  "  But  only  because  it  brought 
war  home  to  me  so.  My  father  means  that,  I 
know ;  he  will  go — " 

"  Yes.  Your  father  will  go.  Why  don't  you 
ask  what  will  become  of  you  ?" 

"  I  ?     Monsieur,  I  shall  go  too." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  he  began  in  mimicry  of  her 
conventional  address,  "if  you  will  not  say  Felix, 
I  must  not  say  Louise,  you  see — you  are  so  very 
proper  it  will  never  do  tor  you  to  go  in  a  ship 
alone.  There  are  no  ladies  there,  and  you  are 
unmarried." 

"  Must  I  stay,  do  you  mean  ?" 

He  laughed,  then  grew  serious.  "  That  will 
be  for  you  to  decide,"  he  said,  gently. 

"  0,  then,  of  course  I  shall  go,"  she  cried,  with 
a  flash  in  her  large  blue  eyo. 

*'  Brave  little  soul !  Do  you  know  what  dan- 
ger it  is  to  encounter,  what  gun-shots,  sabre- 
wounds,  storm  and  wave,  threaten  and  surround 
those  who  6ail  with  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea?" 

"  What  matter  ?  My  father  will  be  there, 
and —  " 

"And  what,  Louise  V 

"  And  you,  monsieur." 

"  Mistress  Louise  Ronstein,  I  am  not  a 
Frenchman.  Are  all  gentlemen  at  Aix,  mes- 
sieurs ?  You  and  I  used  to  play  together  when 
we  were  babies,  though  I  was  some  three  years 
the  elder  baby.  That  is  why  it  is  so  easy  to  me 
to  say  Louise.  You  could  not  speak  when  your 
mother  died  and  they  took  you  away  to  Aix.  So 
you  never  called  me  Felix.  Do  you  know,  a 
strange  fancy  haunts  me — I  think  if  you  should 
say  to  me,  'Felix,  I  love  you,'  no  ball  would 
hit  me  next  week  when  we  descend  to  capture 
Flushing." 

Could  she  have  heard  right,  Louise  wondered. 
But  then  she  remembered  what  Fanchette  had 
said  of  bis  conduct.  This  was  not  saying, 
"Louise,  I  love  you,"  and  so  she  replied  : 

"Ah,  Master  Felix !  I  shall  be  there  myself, 
maybe." 

"  Maybe,"  he  said,  glancing  at  the  water. 

Louise  looked  there,  too  ;  dim,  smooth,  iuthi3 
soft  darkness  slipping  slowly  round  them,  lead- 
ing into  the  heart  of  the  city,  leading  into  the 
broad  river  and  so  out  to  sea,  where  the  great 


ships  lay,  and  she  bull  lost  hor  thoughts  picturing 
their  &iani  sides  looming  in  tho  night,  their  Balls 
and  pennons,  and  their  fiery  lips  ;  then  the  stout 
hearts  that  manned  them,  and  their  loader-— chiv- 
alrous, beautiful,  noble. 

But  while  sho  thought,  slowly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, mingling  with  hor  dream,  encircling  it, 
an  arm  stolo  round  hor  waist,  drew  her  nearer, 
clasped  her ;  soft  eyes  glowed  and  burned  in  her 
eyes;  lipn  melted  in  a  full,  voluptuous  kiss  upon 
hor  own.  A  dream  of  heaven.  But  suddenly  as 
a  knife  cuts  a  web,  a  great  shock  shivered  thuir 
boat,  water,  black,  cold,  plunging,  boiled  up 
round  them,  a  rudo  grasp  snatched  her  from 
Felix  Dor  Wiltx's  arm,  and  all  sensation  left  her. 

How  long  u  time  had  elapsed  when  sho  awoke, 
of  courso  she  could  not  know,  but  all  around  her 
cries  wore  resounding.  "  Ronstoin !  Master 
Itonstein's  drowned.  Drowned  and  dead  i.-i 
Master  Koustein  !"  Again  sho  fainted,  and  only 
after  nearly  un  hour  became  aware  of  violent 
friction  and  of  Mistress  Fanchctto's  voice.  The 
latter  lady,  having  of  courso  hoard  of  the  disturb- 
ance, left  her  homo  and  sallied  forth,  was  just 
ontering. 

"  What'^this  ?"  sho  erred.  "  Poor  dear !  Is 
it  true?    Is  Master  Ronstein  lost,  and  where  V 

Louiso  closed  her  eyes  again,  too  weak  and 
lost  to  speak.     So  lately  heaven,  now  this. 

'Master  Ronstein  was  standing  on  the  step  at 
the  water-door  when  tho  Der  Wilu  barge  grazed 
it,"  said  one  of  the  women,  standing  by.  "  Two 
or  three  barges  were  crowded  close  together,  so  a 
man  told  me  below,  their  oarsmen  not  attending, 
or  making  love,  or  something,  and  thoro  was  a 
collision,  and  Master  Ronstein  somehow  fell  and 
was  dragged  down  with  another  man;  folks  say 
it  was  the  Seigneur  Der  Wiltz — '* 

"  What,  what !"  cried  Fanchette.  "  That 
cannot  be!  I  said  not  him,  I — "  hero  she  saw 
her  blunder,  in  season  to  stop  further  disclosure. 

"  Some  people  were,  on  the  step,  talking  with 
Master  Ronstein,"  continued  the  woman,  "  and 
they  saw  a  white  frock  in  the  hurly  and  tore  hold 
of  it,  and  dragged  my  mistress  up.  Though 
how  she  got  there,  God  in  heaven  knows !  0, 
but  I  remember  she  used  to  row  with  Master 
Felix  every  evening  last  summer.  O,  sweet 
Lady  Louise!"  she  cried,  beginning  to  sob,  "if 
you'd  only  look  liko  yourself !" 

Now  though  the  good  woman  thought  this  to 
be  the  truo  version,  Fanchette  knew  better,  for, 
of  course,  her  own  hirelings  had  not  had  orders 
that  night  to  drown  Der  Wiltz,  when  they  were 
to  snatch  Louise  from  him  and  throw  her  into 
the  canal ;  but  the  heiress  of  the  doting  Von 
Saltzburg  had  paid  heavy  gold  coin  that  Ron- 
stein might  be  arrested  by  them  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  Alva's  police,  who  would  keep  him 
out  of  her  way,  and  that  Louise  might  be  treated 
to  a  bath  such  as  she  used  to  take,  with  a  little 
more  preparation,  frequently  at  Aix ;  a  bath 
merely,  because  the  canal  was  nowhere  deep 
enough  for  drowning,  but  if  one  was  such  a  fool 
as  to  drown  there,  vory  likely,  reasoned  the  Lady 
Fanchette,  they  would  drown  themselves  at 
home  in  a  teacup.  So,  though  the  young  lady 
had  not  meant  to  commit  murder  exactly,  she 
had  begun  a  little  pleasantry  that  bid  fair  to  end 
as  seriously.  She  had  designed  putting  Louise 
out  of  her  way,  if  not  by  death,  at  least  by  catch- 
ing cold  and  fever;  Master  Ronstein  out  of  her 
way  by  shutting  him  up  in  one  of  Alva's  prisons 
(which,  said  she,  the  old  traitor  deserves;  it's 
justice),  so  that,  these  things  effected,  the  coast 
might  be  clear  for  her  designs  upon  Der  Wiltz. 
But  now  if  he  were  drowned,  she  had  done  two 
very  foolish  things,  and  all  to  make  herself  mis- 
erable for  life. 

As  for  Master  Ronstein's  loss,  as  she  had  not 
intended  it,  it  did  not  trouble  her  at  all.  Using 
immediately,  all  her  endeavors  to  discover  if  it 
were  true  that  Felix  6unk  with  the  shattered 
bark,  she  decided  to  believe  that  he  had  not, 
though  having  no  ground  for  such  a  belief,  but 
that  when  the  canals  were  dragged  next  day,  no 
corpses  were  to  be  found ;  while  she  knew  there 
had  been  a  strong  wind  during  the  night,  which, 
washing  much  water  out  to  sea,  had  probably 
washed  all  bodies  out  with  it.  "  At  all  events," 
reasoned  the  little  fiend,  "if  he's  alive,  he'll 
come  back  for  Louise,  I'll  take  her  home,  then 
ho  never  can  reach  her  but  through  me,  and 
through  me  he  never  shall !" 

With  her,  to  will  was  to  do.  Too  feeble  to 
make  a  gesture,  Louise,  almost  lifeless  as  a 
broken  lily,  was  laid  on  a  litter  and  carried  to 
Von  Saltzburg's  house.  Here  she  might  have 
died  entirely,  had  not  one  of  her  women  insisted 
upon  accompanying  and  nursing  her.     Still  she 


lay  helpless  and  faint,  and  so  might  havo  fiuled 

out  of  life  had  not  hor  nurse  returned,  one  day  a 
week  later,  from  a  little  walk  and  placed  on  her 
bund  a  jewel,  a  ring  that  she  had  often  seen  on 
Felix's  hand. 

"  I  met  a  sailor,  my  lady,  on  tho  quay,  and  bo 
said,  '  You're  Mistress  Ronstein's  maid  V  and  I 
Maid,  '  Yes,  I  bo,'  and  ho  said,  '  You're  to  tell  in 
her  private  ear  that  hor  friend's  safe,  and  Honda 
her  this  token, '  and  so  he  gave  mo  this  ring." 

From  that  day  Louiso  mended.  Now  she  bo- 
gun  to  fool  her  father's  loss,  to  weep  bitterly  at 
thought  of  him,  to  remember  him  in  u  thousand 
attitudes,  to  long  to  re  enter  his  bouse  and  re- 
visit the  familiar  places.  "I  must  go  homo 
now,"  she  suid  to  Fanchette,  one  day  when  that 
damsel  condescended  to  enter  her  apartment,  an 
event  of  seldom  oceurronco,  and  only  now  hap- 
pening that  sho  might  tell  the  news  of  Flushing's 
capture  by  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea. 

"  Go  homo  f"  was  the  reply.  "I  shan't  hear 
of  such  a  thing  1  Besides,  you've  got  no  homo 
to  go  to.  Don't  you  know — O,  certainly  not — 
Meinheer  Gobbins  bought  your  father's  house 
and  lands,  and  paid  for  them,  and  shows  his 
deeds,  und  your  father  had  the  money  on  his  per- 
son when  he  was  drowned  ?  Pin  sorry  to  tell, 
but  you'll  have  to  learn  it  from  some  one,  you're 
poor  now.  Of  course  you'll  stay  here  till  you're 
well,  and  then  I'll  dismiss  my  own  maid,  and 
you  may  tako  her  place,  or  I'll  get  you  Each  a 
situation  with  my  cousins  in  Germany."  So 
saying,  Mistress  Fanchette  danced  out  of  tho 
room  with  her  cream-colored  mousscline  flutter- 
ing spitefully  behind  her.  Louise,  crushed  and 
heart-broken,  eat  alone  till  twilight  began  to  fall. 
She  was  wishing  she  might  die,  and  thinking  how 
easy  it  would  be  just  then,  when  a  voice,  clear  as 
a  bell,  rang  through  her  ears. 

"Mademoiselle  Louise  Ronstein  is  here!  I 
take  no  negative,  and  I  will  see  her  !" 

Louise  spraug  to  her  feet,  dashed  down  tho 
long  6tairs  between  them,  flung  herself  into  arms 
that  opened  to  receive  her,  and  cried,  "  Felix  ! 
0,  my  God  !  Felix,  my  love,  my  darliug,  take 
me  away !" 

Felix,  holding  his  treasure,  turned  and  bowed 
to  Fanchette,  whose  customarily  pale  face  was 
blazing.  "  I  wish  you  a  good  evening  and  a 
light  conscience,"  he;  said,  and  darted  through 
the  doorway. 

"  Hanz  will  bring  your  maid,  dearest,"  he  ex- 
plained, and  close-clasped  in  his  embrace,  but 
mounted  on  a  steed  whose  hoofs  outstripped  the 
wind,  they  galloped  all  the  night  toward  the 
coast.  The  morning  dawning  at  length,  showed 
her  to  him,  pale  and  weary,  sleeping  in  his  arms 
like  a  little  child.  The  great  sea  heaved  in 
sight,  masts  rocking  on  it,  sails  glittering,  and 
nearer  the  shore  a  boat  waiting  to  receive  them. 
He  woke  her  with  a  kiss.  "  You  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  my  boating  again  V  he  said  ;  the  grate- 
ful, frank  confession  of  her  eyes  told  that  he 
might  pilot  her  over  Styx,  if  he  liked.  Five 
minutes  more  and  they  stood  on  the  deck  of  the 
proudest  ship  in  the  fleet. 

"Louise  !  Louise  !"  cried  a  great  cheery  voice 
from  the  opposite  end,  as  she  touched  the  solid 
planks.     "  My  little  Lu  !" 

A  breath,  as  if  a  spirit  had  called,  she  stopped 
frozen,  then  like  a  cloud  blown  by  a  wind,  flew 
forward  into  her  father's  embrace*  "So,  so. 
You  thought  me  drowned  !"  he  cried.  "And  it 
made  you  sick,  my  Rose  of  Amsterdam  !  Well, 
you're  well  now,  pardie.  Hush!  I  couldn't 
reach  you  before,  though  Der  Wiltz  has  been  on 
thorns.  But  our  lieutenants  were  there  to  see 
after  you.  And  now  you're  safe,  and  I  have  you." 
Standing  so,  held  between  her  father's  arms, 
she  saw  a  little  skiff,  with  the  magistrates  of 
Flushing  and  certain  other  ministerial  person- 
ages, put  off  from  shore,  and  almost  in  a  dream, 
she  saw  them  reach  the  great  ship,  mount  its 
sides,  utter  some  abracadabra  of  an  incantation 
over  her  and  another,  share  jovially  in  a  royal 
breakfast  banquet,  and  depart.  Then  they  put 
her  to  sleep  in  a  hammock,  and  some  one  rocked 
it,  singing  low,  till,  when  she  waked,  the  sunset 
was  sinking  along  the  west,  the  wind  was  whist- 
ling round  the  swelling  sails,  and  they  were 
blowing  gaily  over  the  sea,  safe  from  land  and 
sorrow.  Having  performed  a  rapid  toilet,  for 
everything  necessary  was  at  hand,  she  slipped  on 
deck.  Some  one  met  her — Felix,  she  hardly 
dared  believe  it  could  be — again  an  arm  stole 
round  her  waist,  again  she  sat  looking  down  into 
the  water,  again  those  tender  eyes  sought  hers, 
and  again  she  heard  a  voice,  sweeter  than  all 
music,  calling  her  "Louise,"  and  calling  her 
also  his  wife. 
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LEOPOLD    EL,  DUKE   OF   TUSCANY. 


LEOPOLD  II.,  GRAMMHJKE  OF  TUSCANY. 

The  accompanying  head  is  an  authentic  like- 
ness of  the  late  ruler  of  Tuscany,  Leopold  II., 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  threatening  demon- 
strations of  his  people,  took  himself  off  at  the 
commencement  of  tho  present  war,  having  ro- 
fusod  the  solicitation  of  his  ministers  to  unite 
with  Piedmont  in  tho  strugglo  for  Italian  inde- 
pendence. He  objected  to  deciaro  war  against 
Austria,  and  declined  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
eon,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  proclaim  as  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  The  Tuscans  permitted  him  to  loavo 
his  beautiful  capital,  Florence,  without  troubling 
him,  though  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  ho 
only  yielded  because  he  could  not  help  himself, 
after  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  gunners  of 
the  citadel  to  fire  on  the  people.  Thus  a  blood- 
less revolution  was  accomplished.  All  accounts 
agree  in  describing  tho  excessive  joy  of  tho  Tus- 
cans in  getting  rid  of  a  man  who,  notwithstand- 
ing many  good  qualities,  had  tho  fatal  defect  of 
being  a  vassal  and  sympathizer  of  Austria.  The 
few  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  his  retreat 
have  been  a  carnival  at  Florence;  the  city  has 
boon  gay  with  thousands  of  tri-colored  flags— 
every  man,  woman  and  child  has  mounted  the 
Italian  tri-colored  cockade ;  every  one  has  con- 
tributed money  or  its  equivalent  to  the  good 
cause,  and  the  blood  of  the  duchy  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  strife  for  independence. 

Leopold  II.,  the  second  son  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Ferdinand  III.,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1797, 
in  troublesome  times,  for  only  two  years  after  his 
birth  his  father  was  driven  from  his  States  by  the 
French.  He  passed  the  early  years  of  his  life 
at  Wurzburg,  which,  at  the  peace  of  Lunc'ville 
in  1803,  had  been  ceded  to  his  father.  Here  he 
received  an  Italian  and  French  education,  and 
became  learned  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues, 
and  in  various  sciences,  devoting  himself  partic- 
ularly to  mathematics  with  remarkable  success. 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in  1814,  his  father  was 
restored  to  Florence,  and  in  1817  Leopold  mar- 
ried the  Princess  Anne,  daughter  of  Maximilian 
of  Saxony,  and  alter  her  death  was  united  to  the 
Princess  Maria  Antoinette,  daughter  of  Francis, 
first  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  June,  1824, 
he  succeeded  his  father,  and  during  the  long  pe- 
riod of  continental  misgovernment,  which  ex- 
tended from  1815  to  1848,  it  is  to  the  honor  of 
Leopold  II.  that  his  was  the  most  liberal  rule 
throughout  Italy.  Always  mindful  of  his  people, 
he  was  ever  alive  to  their  material  wants,  and 
never  forgot  their  moral  anil  intellectual  welfare. 
He  established  schools  where  they  were  needed, 
and  aimed  seriously  to  improve  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country.  He  reorganized  the 
administration  of  justice,  patronized  scientific 
undertakings,  founded  various  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, and  constructed  some  of  the  best 
roads  and  bridges  in  Italy.  Under  Leopold, 
Tuscany  became  the  envied  of  all  the  Italian 
States ;  and  when,  in  1848,  the  political  tempest 
burst  over  his  duchy,  he  declared  himself  anxious 
to  co-operate  in  effecting  all  possible  ameliora- 
tions, and  for  a  time  appeared  likely  to  weather 
the  storm  which  was  agitating  nearly  every  part 
of  Central  Europe.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  he  should  discourage  anti-monarch- 
ical ideas  ;  nor,  as  a  prince  of  tho  house  of  Aus- 


tria, was  he  likely  to  view  with  favorthe  attempts 
to  wrest  Lombardy  from  the  hands  of  the  Haps- 
burgs.  So  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  could 
no  longer  hold  his  position,  and  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  to  await  the  subsidence  of  political 
feeling  and  the  march  of  events.  A  republic 
was  proclaimed  during  his  absence,  but  it  was  of 
brief  duration  ;  tho  Austrian?,  who  hud  been 
everywhere  victorious,  were  indisposed  to  toler- 
ate  any  such  form  of  government  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  and  Leopold  returned  to  his  capital, 
whero  ho  was  well  toccived  by  his  subjects,  and 
shortly  afterwards  entered  into  a  convention  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  10,000  Austrian  sol- 
diers should  occupy  Tuscany,  and  support  the 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  who,  however,  had 
little  or  no  power  left  him,  for  tho  dnchy  was 
really  governed  by  Marshal  Radetzky.  The  Into 
Grand  Duke  Leopold  is  a  prince  of  considerable 
mental  attainments,  of  somewhat  liberal  ideas, 
agreeable  in  manner,  and  a  patron  of  literature 
and  art. 

«  ^»— » 

GEN.  GEFFRARD,  PRESIDENT  OF  HAYTI. 
Tho  curiosity  felt  with  regard  to  the  republic 
of  Hayti,  will  do  gratified,  in  part,  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  likeness  of  tho  man  now  at  the  head 
of  the  government,  who  succeeded  with  very  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  displacing  Soulouque,  whose  mis- 
management of  affairs  had  rendered  him  so  un- 
popular. It  seems,  however,  that  many  of  them 
are  already  hankering  after  the  old  despot,  who 
plundered  and  flogged  them  at  will,  for  he  had 
the  fullest  faith  in  the  nee  of  the  stick  as  an  in- 
strument of  government.  General  Geffrard  was 
born  at  Anse-a-Veau,  Hayti,  September  19th, 
1806,  and  was  adopted  at  an  early  age  by  Col. 
Fabre.  He  received  some  education  at  Aux 
Cayes,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  army 
as  a  common  soldier.  He  rose  by  slow  degrees 
to  obtain  his  captaincy  in  1843.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  General  Herard  Rivie're,  who  took  up 
arms  against  President  Boyer.  He  was  made 
general  of  brigade  in  1843.  In  1844,  when 
Achaan  took  up  arms  against  President  He'rard, 
Geffrard  defeated  the  insurgents.  His  victorious 
troops  wished  to  massacre  tH'e  prisoners,  but 
Geffrard  prevented  them,  and  treated  the  wound- 
ed of  both  sides  with  like  attention.  His  popu- 
larity drew  the  hatred  of  all  the  presidents  who 
ruled  after  Guerrier,  who  esteemed  him  highly. 
His  military  services,  however,  procured  him  the 
honor  of  a  brevet-title  of  Division  General  in 
1845.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  President  Riche 
was  to  deprive  Geffrard  of  the  command  of  Jac- 
mel,  and  subject  him  to  trial  before  a  court- 
martial  presided  over  by  General  Soulouque. 
He  wa6  unanimously  acquitted.  The  ex-emperor 
Soulouque,  in  the  campaign  he  undertook,  while 
president,  against  the  Dominicans,  in  1849,  con- 
fided the  command  of  a  division  to  Geffrard, 
who  was  wounded  near  Azua.  In  1849,  when 
Soulouque  proclaimed  the  empire,  Geffrard  wbb 
created  Duke  of  Tabara.  In  1856  he  conducted 
the  retreat  of  the  rear-guard  when  the  emperor 
ran  away  from  the  Dominicans,  and  the  troops 
followed  his  example.  On  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, 1858,  on  the  point  of  being  arreBted  by  the 
Emperor  Soulouque,  who  intended  to  execute  or 
imprison  him  for  life,  Geffrard  left  Port  au  Prince 


in  a  boat  and  landed  at  Gonaives.  The  prov- 
inces of  Artibonite  and  the  North,  which  formed 
half  of  the  old  French  part  of  the  island,  pro- 
claimed him  president  of  the  republic.  His  wife 
and  children  were  arrested  by  the  ex-emperor, 
and  thrown  into  prison.  Sonlonqne  was  de- 
feated, and  on  the  15th  of  January,  1859,  Gen. 
Geffrard,  at  the  head  of  the  republican  troops, 
entered  Port  an  Prince  and  compelled  the  ex- 
emperor,  abandoned  by  the  people,  to  embark  for 
Jamaica.  Geffrard  on  this  occasion  protected 
his  enemy  and  his  family  from  insult.  Geffrard 
was  married  in  1828,  and  has  a  large  number  of 
children.  He  is  of  middle  height,  jet  black, 
very  fond  of  horses  and  arms,  and  rides  well. 
He  seems  to  be  doing  his  best  to  govern  the  re- 
public well,  though  he  has  already  met  with  great 
opposition.  He  has  sent  twenty  young  Haytiens 
to  Europe  to  learn  the  arts  of  civilization,  and 
proposes  to  have  some  of  his  officers  educated  in 
European  military  schools. 

THE  MAIDENS  OF  BETHLEHEM. 

Distant  at  first,  and  then  nearer  and  nearer 
the  timid  flock  will  gather  around  you  with 
their  large  burning  eyes  gravely  fixed  against 
yours,  so  that  they  see  into  your  brain ; 
and  if  yon  imagine  evil  against  them  they  will 
know  of  your  ill  thought  before  it  is  yet  well 
born,  and"  will  fly  and  be  gone  in  a  moment.  Bat 
presently,  if  you  will  only  look  virtuous  enough 
to  prevent  alarm,  and  virions  enough  to  avoid 
looking  silly,  the  blithe  maidens  will  come  nearer 
and  nearer  to  you,  and  soon  there  will  be  one, 
the  bravest  of  the  sisters,  who  will  venture  right 
up  to  your  side,  and  touch  the  hem  of  your  coat 
in  playful  defiance  of  the  danger,  and  then  the 
rest  will  follow  the  daring  of  their  youthful 
leader,  and  gather  close  around  yon,  and  hold  a 
shrill  controversy  on  the  wondrous  formation  yon 
call  a  hat,  and  the  cunning  of  the  hands  that 
clothed  you  with  cloth  so  fine ;  and  then,  grow- 
ing more  profound  in  their  researches,  they  will 
pass  from  the  study  of  your  mere  dress  to  a  seri- 
ous contemplation  of  your  stately  height,  and 
your  nnt-brown  hair,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of 
your  cheeks.  And  if  they  catch  a  glimpse  of 
your  ungloved  fingers,  then  again  will  the  air 
ring  with  their  sweet  screams  of  delight  and 
amazement,  as  they  compare  the  fairness  of 
your  hand  with  the  hues  of  your  sun-burnt  face, 
or  with  their  own  warmer  tints.  Instantly  tho 
ringleader  t.»f  the  gentle  rioters  imagines  a  new  sin; 
with  tremulous  boldness  she  touches,  then  grasps 
your  hand  and  smooths  it  gently  botwixt  her  own, 
and  pries  cnriouslv  into  its  make  and  color,  as 
though  it  were  silk  of  Damascus,  or  shawl  of 
Cashmere.  And  when  they  see  you,  even  then, 
still  sage  and  gentle,  the  joyous  girls  will  sud- 
denly and  screamingly,  and  all  at  once,  explain  to 
each  other  that  yon  are  quite  harmless  and  inno- 
cent— a  lion  that  makes  no  spring,  a  bear  that 
never  hugs — and  upon  this  faith,  one  after  the 
other,  they  will  take  your  passive  hand,  and  try 
to  explain  it,  and  make  it  a  theme  and  a  contro- 
versy. Iitit  the  one — the  fairest  and  sweetest  of 
all— is  yet  the  most  timid.    She  shrinks  from  the 


daring  deeds  of  her  playmates,  and  seeks  shelter 
behind  their  sleeves,  and  strives  to  screen  her 
glowing  consciousness  from  the  eyes  that  look 
upon  her.  But  her  laughing  sisters  will  have 
none  of  this  cowardice ;  they  vow  that  the  fair 
one  shall  be  their  accomplice — shall  share  their 
dangers — shall  touch  the  hand  of  the  stranger. 
They  seize  her  small  wrist,  and  drag  her  forward 
by  force,  and  at  last,  while  she  yet  strives  to  turn 
away  and  to  cover  up  her  whole  soul  under  the 
folds  of  down-cast  eyelids,  they  vanquish  her  ut- 
most strength,  they  vanquish  her  utmost  modes- 
ty, and  marry  her  hand  to  yours.  The  quick 
pulse  springs  from  her  fingers  and  throbs  like  a 
whisper  upon  your  listening  palm.  For  an  in- 
stant her  large,  timid  eyes  are  upon  you — in  an 
instant  they  are  shrouded  again,  and  there  comes 
a  blushing  so  burning  that  the  Irightened  girls 
stay  their  shrill  laughter,  as  though  they  had 
played  too  perilously  and  harmed  their  gentle 
sister.  A  moment,  and  all  with  a  sudden  intel- 
ligence turn  away  and  fly  like  deer ;  yet  soon 
again  like  deer  they  whirl  round  and  return,  and 
stand  and  gaze  upon  the  danger  until  they  grow 
brave  once  more. — Eothen. 


THE  GREAT  MEN  OF  ITALY. 

M.  LegovTe",  of  the  French  Academy,  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  Sie'cle,  recommending  a 
subscription  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling Italians  in  Paris  to  proceed  to  the  seat  of 
war,  and  take  part  in  the  militarv  operations. 
After  dwelling  on  the  advantage  of  that  course, 
the  writer  says  :  "  I  will  leave  antiquity  out  of 
the  question,  and  speak  only  of  modern  times. 
Is  it  not  a  striking  spectacle  to  see  Italy  always 
give  the  signal  to  the  world,  and  always  open 
the  way  for  great  things  ?  The  first  modern 
epic  poet  is  an  Italian — Dante ;  the  first  lyric 
poet  is  an  Italian — Petrarch ;  the  first  poet  of 
chivalry  is  an  Italian — Ariosto ;  the  first  mod- 
ern novelist  is  an  Italian — Boccacio ;  the  first 
painter  in  the  world  is  an  Italian — Baffaele ;  the 
first  statuary  is  an  Italian — Michael  Angelo  ;  the 
first  vigorous  statesman  and  historian  of  the  re- 
vival is  an  Italian — Machiavelli ;  the  first  philo- 
sophical historian  is  an  Italian — Vico  ;  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  World  is  an  Italian — Chris- 
topher Columbns ;  the  first  demonstrator  of 
the  laws  of  the  heavenly  world  is  an  Italian — 
Galileo.  You  will  find  a  son  of  Italy  standing 
on  every  step  of  the  temple  of  genius  ever  since 
the  twelfth  century.  Then,  in  times  nearer  to 
our  own,  while  other  nationB  are  working  at  the 
continuation  of  this  immortal  gallery,  Italy  from 
time  to  time  collects  her  strength,  and  presents 
to  the  world  a  colossus  surpassing  all.  Now, 
even  now,  the  greatest  of  living  artists — the  only 
one,  perhaps,  who  deserves,  solely  as  an  artist., 
the  title  of  a  great  man,  is  he  not  an  Italian — Ros- 
sini ?  And  lastly,  was  he  not  also  a  son  of  Italy — 
that  giant  who  "towered  above  the  whole  century, 
and  covered  all  around  him  with  his  light  or  his 
shade — Napoleon  ?  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that 
when  Providence  wants  a  guide  or  leader  for  hu- 
manity, it  strikes  this  favored  soil,  and  a  grea  t 
man  springs  forth." 


GENERAL   GEFFRARD,  PRESIDENT   OF   HAYTI. 
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HORSE   ARTILLERY    OF   THE   GUARD. 


THE  FRENCH  TROOPS  IN  ITALY. 

We  publish  on  this  page  another  series  of  military  sketches 
from  fresh  and  authentic  sources,  representing  different  arms  of 
the  French  service  now  engaged  in  Italy.  It  is  intended  to  com- 
plete the  military  delineations  we  have  previously  presented.  The 
first  picture  introduces  the  horse  artillery  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
going  into  action  at  Magenta,  June  4th,  when  it  did  good  service, 
though  the  bayonets  of  the  grenadiers  and  Zouaves  bore  the  brunt 
ot  the  terrific  conflict  near  the  river,  before  McMahon's  division 
came  to  their  support.  From  the  days  of  Napoleon,  the  French 
artillery  has  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation.  That  great  captain 
made  his  debut  as  an  artillerist;  his  gans,  commanding  the 
streets  of  Paris,  quelled  the  revolt  of  the  sections ;  his  guns,  car- 
ried over  the  Alps  with  infinite  toil  and  difficulty,  carried  terror 
and  destruction  into  the  ranks  of  the  Austrians  on  the  plains  of 
Lombardy,  and  before  their  "fires  of  death,"  Germany  fell  in 
many  a  field  of  carnage.  Lonis  Napoleon  has,  through  his  life, 
appreciated  the  importance  of  this  terrible  arm  of  the  French 
service.  His  early  studies  were  largely  devoted  to  the  artillery 
service,  and  the  work  he  wrote  upon  this  arm,  when  quite  a  young 
man,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  military  critics.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  a  gun  which  has  been  used  with  fatal  effect  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  and  he  is  now  master  of  an  artillery  more  terrible  and 
effective  than  that  wielded  by  his  uncle  when  at  the  zenith  of  his 
power.  Constant  improvements  have  been  making  in' this  arm  of 
the  French  service,  many  of  them  dating  later  than  the  Crimean 
war,  the  practical  result  of  which  we  shall  soon  see,  if  the  Aus- 
trians carry  out  their  presumed  policy  of  throwing  themselves  into 
strongly  fortified  places,  like  Verona. 

The  second  picture  represents  a  group  of  the  engineer  corps 
making  their  approaches  to  an  Austrian  stronghold.  In  the  dis- 
tance we  behold  the  artizans  engaged  in  breaking  ground  for 
trenches.  More  in  front,  a  private  with  his  signal  target ;  a  soldier 
in  defensive  armor,  to  protect  him  against  the  enemy's  sharpshoot- 
ers, and  an  officer  explains  the  works  traced  out  on  the  plan 
drawn  up  on  a  large  scale.  In  all  that  concerns  the  science  of 
war,  the  French  are  thorough  adepts. 

The  third  sketch  represents  the  chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
skirmishing  with  the  enemy's  outposts  atPonte  di  Magenta.  We 
have  elsewhere  devoted  considerable  space  to  a  history  of  this 
corps,  and  a  notice  of  their  bayonet-drill.  We  here  behold  them 
in  action,  their  movements  directed  by  the  notes  of  the  bugler  who 
stands  beside  the  commandant.  There  are  no  troops  in  the  army 
more  serviceable  than  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guard.  The  Imperial 
Guard,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  form  a  large  and  formidable 
army  of  itself,  embracing  every  arm  of  the  service,  cavalry, 
infantry  and  artillery.  It  is  composed  of  picked  men  and,  as  its 
name  imports,  designed  to  fight  near  the  person  of  the  emperor. 


NAPOLEON  THE  FIRST. 


Never  was  symbol  better  chosen  by  a  monarch  than  the  eagle 
was  by  him.  Eagle  in  his  eye,  eagle  in  his  soar,  eagle  in  his 
strength  of  wing  when  balanced  above  his  aim,  and  in  swiftness 
when  darting  on  it,  eagle  in  his  gripe ;  yet  eagle  in  all  that  distin- 


Bpleodor  of  foudal  monarchies,  und  filling  it  with  the  grace  of  an- 
cient kings,  he  seemed  to  have  learnt  intuitively,  in  tho  stern  oc- 
cupations of  war,  tho  tastes,  the  tact,  tho  amonities,  and  what  was 
still  more,  tho  duties  and  exigencies  of  an  imperial  royalty.  Art 
and  science,  almost  shumod  and  oven  scared  by  cruel  oxamploB 
from  society,  raised  their  heads,  and  throw  their  grateful  homage 
at  the  feet  of  tho  reviver ;  an  Augustan  ago  of  literature  broke 
forth  Irom  the  chaos  of  revolutionary  barbarism,  and  its  brilliant 
authors  hung  thoir  thanks,  in  verso  and  prose,  upon  his  armor  or 
ermine ;  manufactures  sprang  up  witli  a  taste  and  profusion  which 
not  only  shed  a  new  luntro  round  his  halU  from  Sevres  and  the 
Gobelins,  but  made  Franco  more  than  over  tho  arbiter  of  elegances 
and  dtctatresfl  of  fashion. 

To  this  must  bo  added  tho  wondcrlul  and  inborn  mastership  in 
tho  craft  of  government,  which  ho  at  once  displayed  ;  his  power 
of  domestic  organization  and  internal  rule,  where  he  hold  in  his 
own  hand  the  threads  of  commund,  from  evory  department,  pre- 
fectship,  and  mayoralty,  almost  as  completely,  if  not  as  instan- 
taneously acting,  as  tho  telegraph  wires  in  tho  cabinet  of  nil  pres- 
ent illustrious  successor.  And  further,  add  tho  mental  ctoarnoss 
and  practical  thinking-power  required  to  enable  a  man  to  bo  a 
lawgiver  and  to  draw  up  a  code  of  universal  jUHtice,  civil  and 
criminal,  theoretical  and  applied — classifications  of  offences, 
procedure,  adjustment  of  punishment,  prevention,  pursuit  and  cor- 
rection. Such  a  code,  too,  as  could  and  did  suit  a  people  whoso 
cumbersome  legislation  and  "  ordonnances,"  octrois,  decrees  of 
extinct  parliament,  hud  been  swept  away  by  a  ruthless  revolution  ; 
people  which  had  acquired  new  thoughts,  now  feelings,  now 
claims ;  though  not  new  traditions  and  usages,  to  lend  eithor  a 
base  or  buttress  to  a  legal  system. 

The  simple  title  of  "  Code  Napoleon,"  while  it  denies  no  praise 
to  tho  learned  and  industrious  men  who  arranged  and  composed 
it,  tells  tho  future  at  the  present  age,  who  watched  over  the  great 
work  to  maturity,  presided  personally  over  the  deliberations  of  its 
compilers,  ruled  their  differences,  throw  in  the  valuable  ingredient 
ot  a  strong  unbiased  sense  ;  and  if  he  sometimes  embroiled,  ofioner 
conciliated,  jarring  sentiments.  Nor  is  the  slender  praise  of  this 
undertaking,  accomplished  amidst  innumerable  other  cares,  that 
it  should  have  remained  established  in  countries  from  which  every 
other  vestigo  of  French  dominion  has  vanished, — preserved  as  of 
great  value  by  dynasties  of  rival  bouses,  through  the  first  impulse 
of  sudden  restorations  to  abolish  every  novelty,  and  ot  the  experi- 
ence of  time  to  produce  something  tnoro  national. 


OFFICERS    AND    SOLDIERS    OF   THE    ENGINEER    CORPS. 


guishes  the  king  of  birds  from  vulture,  hawk  or  gen- 
tle falcon.  A  warrior  by  nature,  and  a  conqueror  by 
instinct,  with  all  the  roughness  of  one,  and  all  the 
haughtiness  of  the  other,  yet  fitting  a  throne  as  if  he 
had  been  nursed  upon  it,  surrounding  it  with  the 


CHASSEURS   AT   PONTE   DI   MAGENTE. 


" Quot  libras  in  dttce  Summo !"  we  may  well  exclaim;  arid  ask,  was  such  a 
man  sent  on  the  public  stage  without  a  part  allotted  to  him  of  supreme  impor- 
tance and  inevitable  influence?  But  now  another  evidence  of  a  providential 
destiny  has  come,  after  many  years,  before  us, — one  which  baffles  many  a  pre- 
vious calculation.  He  dashes  over  the  world  like  a  meteor;  blazed,  dazzled, 
and  dropped,  completely  extinct.  He  was  a  phenomenon — a  comet  if  you 
please — that  struck  its  course  athwart  the  quiet  planes  of  regular  orbs,  whose 
mutual  attractions  and  counter  attractions  had  been  part  of  their  periodical  laws 
of  motion  ;  and  swung, them,  more  rudely  than  usual,  from  their  steady  course. 
But  the  disturbing  brush  was  over  ;  the  eccentric  body  had  flown  by,  never  to 
return.  v  Write  this  man  childless,"  had  become  truth,  plainly  recorded  in 
the  world's  history.  And  that  history  had  scarcely  begun  to  acknowledge  and 
extol  what  was  really  great  in  him,  or  recognize  his  indispensable  place  in  the 
world;  for  whose  interest  was  it  to  do  so? 

That  yet,  after  all  this,  almost  a  generation  later,  the  ostracised,  branded  and 
proscribed  name  should  be  found  in  the  same  place,  bearing  after  it  the  same 
imperial  title — annulled,  abolished,  by  a  congress  of  Europe, — with  every  hu- 
man probability,  and  many  earnest  desires,  that  both  may  be  continued  in  a 
lasting  dynasty — is  surely  strange  and  unexpected  enough  to  establish  a  provi- 
dential dispensation  in  the  history  of  the  first- emperor.  It  suggests  the  idea 
that,  whatever  he  did  or  intended,  that  partook  of  his  noble  and  higher  nature, 
his  genius,  his  grandeur  of  mind,  and  his  faith,  is  to  be  preserved,  and  even  de- 
veloped, as  a  legacy  of  family  love  alone  can  be  ;  while  the  errors  and  the  ex- 
cesses that  have  clouded  it  will  ever  serve  as  traditionary  lessons,  where  they 
can  be  most  accurately  appreciated  for  avoidance. — Cardinal  Wiseman. 

IMPORTANT  BIBLICAL  DISCOVERY. 

The  London  Athenieum  says  that  Professor  Tischendorf  who  had  been  sent 
by  the  Russian  government  on  a  journey  of  scientific  exploration,  in  a  letter 
from  Cairo,  dated  the  15th  of  March,  states,  to  the  Minister  of  Saxony,  Herr 
von  Falkenstein,  that  ho  has  succeeded  in  making  some  valuable  discoveries 
relative  to  the  Bible.  The  most  important  of  these  discoveries  is  a  manuscript 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  from  the  fourth  century,  consequently  as  old  as  the  famous 
manuscript  of  the  Vatican,  which  hitherto,  in  all  commentaries,  maintained  the 
first  rank.  This  it  will  have  to  share  in  future,  with  the  newly  discovered  man- 
uscript, if  Herr  Tischendorf  be  not  mistaken.  In  346  beautifully  fine  parch- 
ment leaves,  of  such  size  that  only  two  can  have  been  cut  out  of  one  skin,  it 
contains  the  greatest  part  of  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
Book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  the  Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  several  of  the 
Apochryphal  Books  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  then  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  complete.  Another  valuable  discovery  of  Professor  Tischendoifs  is 
described  as  an  undoubted  and  complete  manuscript  of  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
and  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  both  belonging  to  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and  originally  standing  in  the  esteem  of  the  Scriptural  Epistles. 
Herr  Tischendorf  hopeB,  from  the  munificence  of  the  Russian  government,  that 
he  will  be  enabled  to  give  immediate  publication  to  these  three  manuscripts. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Piotor.— Raphael,  the  painter,  was  born  on  Good  Friday 
and  died  on  Good  Friday,  The  spirituality  of  his  pic- 
tures will  give  him  undying  fame. 

Sergeant  S. — Some  time  back  a  conscript  in  France  was 
purchasable  for  the  sum  of  400  dollars ;  at  the  present 
time  the  amount  is  very  much  increased. 

"Economist."  Lynn,  Masa. — We  are  afraid  to  say  for 
how  small  a  sum  a  laboring  man  in  Paris  can  procure 
a  meal.  For  five  cents  be  can  satisfy  his  appetite,  but 
then  an  American  or  Englishman  would  pine  away  oq 
the  diet  upon  which  a  Frenchman  thrives. 

Miss  M.  C,  Manchester.— The  gold  and  silver  carp  will 
certainly  live  in  Quite  impure  water,  but  we  should 
advise  its  being  changed  at  least  twice  a  week. 

C.  C — In  London  it  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  clergy- 
man of  the  Established  Church  to  every  two  thousand 
persons, 

Stgdbnt. — The  brown  rat,  the  mortal  enemyof  the  black 
rat,  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  year  1730,  and 
was  brought  over  in  a  merchant  vessel  from  Iudia, 
since  which  time  it  has  accomplished  almost  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  former  species,  which  is  now  very 
rarely  Been. 

Tiiespis. —  We  do  not  remember  the  name  of  the  Califor- 
nia gentleman  whom  Mrs.  Thomau  married. 

Ahateor. — The  inveutlou  of  "oil  painting  is  generally 
attributed  to  John  Van  Eyck,  a  Flemish  pointer,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  colors  were  mixed  with  water,  gum 
or  wax.  Van  Eyck  confidud  his  secret  bo  Antony  of 
Messina,  who  went  from  Flanders  to  Venice,  where  he 
practised  the  new  method,  which  was  speedily  adopted 
by  other  painters 

M.  M. —  The  air  of  "  Life  let  ub  Cherish  "  was  composed 
by  Mozart. 

Popil. — Stalactite  caves  are  formed  from  water,  which 
filters  from  the  rock  beneath  which  they  are  situated, 
and  which  dissolves  a  quantity  of  calcareous  salts, 
which  it  leaves  as  it  llows  oir  drop  by  drop,  and  evapo- 
rates on  coming  in  cod  tact  with  the  air.  The  upper 
deposit  is  termed  the  stalactite,  that  which  is  deposited 
on  the  ground  is  called  the  stalagmite 

Constant  Reader. — The  last  monarch  who  was  crowned 
by  the  pope,  previous  to  Napoleon  I  ,  was  Charles  V. 
of  Austria,  whose  coronation  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
February,  1530,  at  Botogna,  when  he  received  the  titles 
of  King  of  Lombardy  and  Roman  Emperor. 

"A  Middlesex  Farmkr." — In  Normandy,  five  thousand 
differently  named  varieties  of  apples  are  cultivated  for 
the  manufacture  of  cider. 


THE  PROSPECT  OF  PEACE. 

Through  the  smoke  arising  from  the,  battle- 
fields of  Europe,  wo  already  perceive,  dimly 
looming  and  indistinct  as  yet,  perhaps,  but  still 
apparent  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  fair  image  of 
peace.  Astrasa  has  not  forsaken  the-  earth. 
Though  mighty  armies  have  met  in  the  shock  of 
battle,  though  the  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Pied- 
mont have  been  dyed  in  blood,  still  the  cause  of 
justico,  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  has  thus 
far  triumphed,  and  in  the  completeness  of  that 
triumph  we  behold  the  hopes  of  a  re-establish- 
ment of  tranquillity  on  an  honorable  basis.  Even 
the  English  press,  bitterly  hostile  to  France,  has 
at  last,  however  reluctantly,  acknowledged  that 
the  French  emperor  must  bo  trusted  in  his 
solemn  declaration  of  disinterestedness  so  far  as 
Italy  is  concerned,  and  bis  abnegation  of  all 
hostile  views  towards  Germany  and,  Austria 
proper.  To  give  weight  and  influence  to  these 
declarations,  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  also 
shown  that  the  German  confederation  has  not 
evon  been  menaced,  and  that  no  reason  exists  for 
its  taking  up  arms. 

The  London  Times,  while  admitting  the  sin- 
cerity of  Louis  Napoleon's  declarations,  is 
amazed  at  them.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  free 
to  declare  that  they  excite  no  surprise  in  us. 
The  facts  simply  show  that  Louis  Napoleon,  a 
far-sighted  man  and  a  statesman  of  consummate 
ability,  has  recognized  and  followed  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  progress  of  liberal  ideas  within  a 
few  yoar3  past  has  been  prodigious.  Louis  Na- 
poleon foresees  their  sure  triumph,  and  he  has 
thrown  himself  boldly  on  the  wave,  staking  his 
life  on  their  success,  and  aspiring  to  the  true 
glory  of  a  liberator.  What  if  his  own  empire 
be  governed  by  aniron  hand  "i — his  usurpation  of 
the  reins  of  power  and  his  subsequent  adminis- 
tration have  been  endorsed  by  his  people.  If  we 
doubt  whether  the  ballot-box  in  France  repre- 
sents the  sincere  wishes  of  the  people,  we  can- 
not doubt  their  sympathy  with  their  sovereign, 
and  their  entire  confidence  in  him,  when  we  be- 
hold them,  men  and  women,  all  classes,  pouring 
into  the  treasury  their  offerings,  five  times  great- 
er than  the  amount  required  by  the  State.  There 
was  no  compulsion  here.  The  billions  subscribed 
were  free-will  offerings.  "We  have,  therefore,  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  France  is  not  governed 
as  she  likes  best.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ital- 
ians were  groaning  under  a  foreign  yoke  of 
which  they  had  persistently  manifested  their  ab- 
horrence and  hatred,  which  they  had,  at  different 
dates,  struggled  to  throw  off.     True  to  his  dec- 


laration, "the  empire  is  Peace/'  Louis  Napoleon 
exhausted  diplomacy  before  he  resorted  to  arms 
to  settle  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  the 
peace  of  Europe  demanded.  When  these  pacific 
endeavors  had  proved  fruitless,  Napoleon  entered 
Italy  as  the  armed  champion  of  Liberalism.  Op- 
posed to  him  was  Francis  Joseph,  the  armed 
champion  of  Feudalism.  The  hostile  champi- 
ons have  met,  and  the  cause  of  liberty  has  so  far 
triumphed.  The  Austrians,  fighting  desperately, 
have  been  driven  to  their  strongholds,  and  their 
position  is  desperate,  unless  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation and  England  eome  to  their  aid.  But 
England  will  not  espouse  the  quarrel,  and  it  is 
quite  unlikely  that  Germany,  deprived  of  her 
aid,  and  menaced  by  Russia,  will  be  mad  enough 
to  attempt  to  bolster  up  the  pretensions  of  Aus- 
tria to  hold  an  alienated  and  hostile  people  be- 
yond the  Alps.  If  Germany  so  acts,  she  must 
look  to  witness  the  re-enactment  of  the  bloody 
dramas  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena,  without  the  hope 
of  another  Waterloo  for  France. 

But  since  nations  as  well  as  individuals  are 
governed,  excepting  in  moments  of  passion,  by 
their  interest,  Germany  will  remain  quiet.  The 
independence  of  Italy  will  be  the  best  guarantee 
for  the  security  of  the  other  States  of  Italy  that 
could  be  given,  and  must  promote  the  general 
prosperity ;  hence,  after  some  months  more  of 
desperate  strife,  we  look  to^ee  peace  restored, 
on  a  sure  and  firm  basis. 

HOW  NEW  YORKERS  LIVE. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Sanitary  Associ- 
ation the  following  remarkable  facts  were  ad- 
duced :  "  Three  years  since  the  whole  number  of 
buildings  of  all  descriptions  in  New  York  was 
some  53,000.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
two  wards.  In  1856,  nineteen  of  these  wards 
contained  a  population  of  535,027  inhabitants, 
divided  into  112,833  families,  averaging  a  little 
less  than  five  souls  in  each  family.  For  the  ac- 
commodation of  these  112,833  families  residing 
in  nineteen  wards,  there  were  .36,088  dwellings, 
averaging  about  three  and  one-half  families  oc- 
cupying an  entire  house.  There  are  but  12,717 
of  these  families  occupying  aneutire  house,  7148 
of  these  dwellings  contain  two  families,  4600 
contain  each  three  families.  Thus,  while  24,465 
of  these  dwellings  shelter  but  36,213  families, 
the  remaining  13,623  houses  have  to  cover  76,620 
families,  averaging  nearly  six  families  to  each 
house,  showing  that  about  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  York  live,  averaging 
but  a  fraction  less  than  six  families  in  a  house, 
while  only  about  one  family  in  ten  occupy  a 
whole  house." 


New  England  Celebrities. — Ballou's  Dol- 
lar Magazine  for  August  is  just  issued,  and  con- 
tains a  series  of  portraits,  embracing  those  of 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  Dana,  Prcscott,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Agassiz,  Lawrence,  etc. 
Also,  a  most  curious  illustrated  article  on  the 
Tea  Culture  and  the  Chinese,  with  twelve  en- 
gravings. This  number  closes  with  twelve  orig- 
inal mirth-provoking  pictures.  Add  to  this 
thirty  original  tales,  sketches,  poems,  and  the 
usual  editorial  variety,  and  we»have  a  star  num- 
ber. For  sale  everywhere  for  ten  cents,  or  sent  a 
whole  year  for  one  dollar.  Cheapest  publication 
in  the  world ! 

The  Fame  op  Burns. — It  is  stated  that  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Robert  Burns  was 
celebrated  by  no  less  than  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-two  meetings  in  Scotland,  England,  Ire- 
land, the  various  British  Colonies,  the  United 
States  and  Denmark. 

4     — »^     > 

A  friendless  Man.— One  who  was  the  friend 
of  La  Fayette  died  lately  in  a  third  ward  police 
station  in  New  York.  He  was  seventy-four  years 
old,  and  had  no  relatives  or  friends  to  take  suf- 
ficient interest  in  him  to  go  so  far  as  even  to 
secure  him  a  grave  in  a  respectable  cemetery. 

Lock-Making. — Hobbs,  the  American  lock 
maker,  is  making  a  fortune  in  London,  manu- 
facturing pickless  locks. 

<  — »i  > 

The  glorious  Fourth. — Wasn't  there  ' 
some  noise  and  bustle  in  Boston  Independence 
Day  ? 

Seasonable  Weather. — In  the  very  finest 
November,  the  fog  is  much  mist. 

Mrs.  General  Scott. — The  health  of  this 
ady,  who  is  in  Paris,  is 'improving. 


LOOK  ABOUT  YOU. 

How  many  of  our  citizens  have  never  so  much 
as  visited  the  end  of  one  of  our  long  wharves  in 
their  lives,  deeming  themselves  well  informed  of 
the  business  of  this  immense  city,  simply  by  the 
records  of  the  newspapers,  and  a  walk  twice  a 
day  from  their  dwelling-houses,  or  offices,  through 
the  self-same  streets,  from  one  year's  end  to 
another.  Such  individuals  would  get  a  deal  of 
information  and  enlargement  of  ideas  by  a  stroll 
among  the  business  streets  of  Boston,  along  its 
wharves,  and  through  those  thoroughfares  that 
are  nearest  to  the  shipping.  Here  they  would 
see  an  almost  incalculable  amount  of  merchan- 
dize of  every  known  description,  and  thousands 
of  men  and  vehicles  engaged  in  its  transportation. 
Along  the  noble  piers,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  they  would  see  myriads  of  tall  masts  and 
noble  crafts  ;  here  a  gallant  ship,  just  dropping 
her  anchor  in  the  stream,  from  some  far  offclime, 
and  there  another  just  spreading  her  broad  wings, 
loaded  to  the  hatches  with  a  rich  freight,  for  some 
foreign  port ;  and  now  a  huge,  dark  steamer, 
with  clouds  of  smoke  and  thundering  paddle- 
wheels,  is  seen  coming  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
Here  the  wharves  are  crowded  with  the  rich 
fruits  of  the  sunny  South,  and  there,  with  the 
staple  products  of  the  North.  This  is  a  ship  from 
Sweden,  with  her  stout,  Iow-statured  crew,  dis- 
charging her  cargo  of  iron  ;  and  next  to  her  is  a 
Hollander,  with  a  cargo  of  liquid  tire,  marked 
gin.  Here  is  an  East  Indiaman,  with  hides  and 
spices ;  she  is  a  Yankee  craft,  and  looks,  though 
off  the  long  voyage,  as  if  just  out  of  dock.  Those 
dark,  bedimmed  bundles,  done  up  in  raw  hides, 
are  ceroons  of  indigo,  and  here  is  flaxseed,  and 
saltpetre.  That  is  a  French  bark,  astern  of  the 
Indiaman,  from  Havre,  with  silks,  China  ware, 
brandy,  and  some  rich  brands  of  wine.  This 
rakish  brig  is  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  has 
brought  from  the  Straits  a  cargo  ot  fresh  fruit, 
oranges,  raisins  and  almonds.  That  fore  aud-aft 
schooner  is  from  Hayti,  filled  to  the  decks  with 
coffee ;  and  here  is  another  West  Indiaman  from 
Cuba,  with  dye-wood,  tobacco,  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses. Moored  across  the  end  of  the  wharf  is 
an  Italian  trader,  from  Leghorn,  with  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  statuary  and  paintings,  with 
oils,  nuts,  and  green  fruit.  This  rough-looking 
brig,  moored  ahead  of  the  ship,  a  queer  craft, 
Turkish  built,  and  manned  by  real  broad-pan- 
talooned  and  turbaned  gentlemen,  is  from 
Smyrna,  with  opium  and  wool.  Here's  a  Soath 
Amcricau  trader  further  on,  with  hides,  mahog- 
any and  coffee,  from  Brazil.  Those  small  crafts, 
lying  four  and  five  deep  at  the  wharf,  are  coast- 
ers, from  New  Brunswick,  with  tish,  coal,  plaster 
and  wood.  Those  lofty  ships  at"  the  opposite 
piers  are  Liverpoolers  ;  and  those  bales  on  the 
wharf  contain  colored  cottons,  worsted  goods, 
linens,  carpetings,  and  the  casks  contain  cutlery 
and  hardware.  And  so  we  might  go  on,  and 
enumerate  a  hundred  different  branches  of  trade 
that  may  be  seen  at  the  piers,  for  such  is  a  com- 
mercial picture  of  this  good  city. 


The  Long  Island  House. — It  is  an  impor- 
tant object  for  those  who  crave  and  require  sea 
air  and  sea  bathing,  to  find  some  locality  not  too 
far  from  home.  The  Long  Island  House,  Bos- 
ton harbor,  recently  opened  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  Mr.  C.  C.  Ayres,  exactly  meets  the 
want.  It  is  quiet  and  retired,  and  yet  accessible. 
Messrs.  T.  J.  Dunbar,  &  Co.,  70  Broad  Street, 
the  proprietors,  have  spared  no  expense  in  fur- 
nishing the  hotel  with  every  appliance  for  the 
comfort  of  visitors  and  sojourners,  and  the  sail 
to  and  fro  in  the  favorite  steamer  Nelly  Baker,  is 
a  delightful  trip.  The  Long  Island  House  will 
certainly  be  extremely  popular  this  season. 

Dressing  for  Church. — A  young  lady  who 
lately  gave  an  order  to  a  milliner  for  a  bonnet, 
said  :  "  You  are  to  make  it  plain,  and  at  the 
same  time  smart,  as  I  sit  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  church." 


Diving  Belles. — All  the  women  of  the  vil- 
lages on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  in 
the  habit  of  swimming.  The  young  ladies  are 
all  diving-belles. 

A  large  Bottle. — The  largest  glass  bottle 
over  blown  was  at  Lcith,  Scotland.  It  was  in 
dimensions  forty  inches  by  forty-two,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  two  barrels  in  quantity  of  fluid. 

The  Strawberry  Market. — One  firm  in 
Cincinnati  has  sold,  during  the  present  season, 
15,500  bushels  of  strawberries. 


THE  SEA-SIDE. 

The  burning  suns  of  July  and  the  threatened 
heat  of  next  month  have  carried  away  thousands 
of  people  from  our  midst  to  the  watering-places, 
and  among  these  birds  of  passage,  blended  with 
the  many  who  go  there  only  for  fashion's  sake, 
are  not  a  few  who  really  have  a  passionate,  poet- 
ical love  for  the  sea,  not  idlers  and  sensualists, 
who  pass  their  time  in  drinking  mint  juleps  and 
trotting  horses  on  sand-beaches.  To  the  true 
lover  of  nature,  a  brief  space  torn  from  the  page 
of  everyday  toilsome  life  and  spread  out  by  the 
margin  of  the  sea,  is  a  season  of  true  and  refined 
luxury.  It  matters  not  to  him  what  may  be  his 
accommodation  and  what  his  surroundings,  pro- 
vided he  has  a  full  view  of  the  broad  Atlantic, 
that  mirror  in  which  Almighty  power  glasses 
itself.  Ever  the  same,  yet  ever  changing,  the  sea 
is  a  great  enigma.  Through  what  phases  of 
gentleness  and  ferocity,  of  smiles  and  frowns,  of 
caressing  beauty  and  of  appalling  terror  it  passes 
in  the  space  of  a  few  hours — often  a  few  min- 
utes !  How  often  have  we  seen  it,  a  golden  mir- 
ror, glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  then 
changing,  with  electric  rapidity,  to  a  black  and 
heaving  mass  of  billows,  the  very  image  of 
gloom  and  wrath.  How  many  legends  and  his- 
tories cluster  round  the  margin  of  the  great  deep  ! 
Of  what  fearful  combats  has  it  not  been  the 
theatre !  What  strange  monsters,  unknown  to 
science,  may  abide  within  its  unfathomable 
depths,  among  the  corroding  gems  nnd  gold  of 
wrecked  argosies  and  bleaching  skeletons,  whose 
burial-place  is  undreamed  of !  If  anything  can 
awaken  the  latent  poetical  feeling  in  the  breast  of 
a  man,  it  is  a  day  or  two  passed  by  the  sea-side  ; 
if  in  solitude,  no  matter,  for  the  ocean  is  an 
eloquent  companion. 


WONDERFUL  ESCAPE. 
In  order  to  effect  their  escape  from  the  San 
Quentin  Prison,  California,  fourteen  hardened 
convicts  heavily  ironed  with  cross-shackles  on  the 
ankle  and  a  heavy  bar  of  iron  with  a  book  in  the 
centre,  cut  a  series  of  holes  IS  by  22  inches  in 
size,  through  six  partition  walls  of  the  cells,  2  1-2 
feet  thick,  and  one  through  tho  main  wall,  which 
is  three  feet  wide  and  nearly  four  feet  long.  Pro- 
tected from  the  view  of  the  guard  without,  they 
got  into  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  using  their 
blankets  as  ropes,  let  themselves  down  some 
twenty  feet  to  the  ground  floor,  and  securing 
files,  cold  chisels  and  such  other  tools  as  would 
enable  them  to  remove  their  shackles,  cut  their 
way  through  a  wooden  partition  into  the  ma- 
chine shop,  and  from  thence  into  the  main  yard 
of  the  prison,  where,  by  tho  aid  of  a  plank 
which  they  found  lying  near  by,  they  mounted 
upon  the  wall,  and  tying  their  blanket  rope 
around  the  sentry  box,  at  the  corner,  let  them- 
selves down  into  the  brick-yard  and  escaped. 
*  »•»  » 

New  Pretext,  for  Divorce. — An  odd  di 
vorce  case  is  beforo  the  Now  York  public,  in 
which  the  plaintiff,  who  is  the  wife,  sets  up  the 
claim  that  her  husband,  whom  she  supposed  to 
be  worth  560,000,  is  not  worth  more  than  $5000. 
For  this,  among  other  sufficient  reasons,  she 
prays  a  court  to  come  over  into  Macedon  and 
help  her. 

1  ^■^..fc. 

Strong-Minded  and  Strong -Handed. — 
At  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  a  young  woman,  whose  hus- 
band came  home  drunk  the  other  day,  took  down 
an  ox-goad  and  chastised  him  most  gloriously — 
until  he  promised  not  to  do  so  again.  He  laid 
the  blame  upon  a  friend  who  asked  him  to  drink. 
She  then  flogged  him  again  for  not  having  the 
firmness  to  refuse. 

1  .»«—  » 

Imperial  Presents. — The  emperor  of  Japan 
lately  sent  a  case  of  fine  silks  to  the  State  de- 
partment, showing  that  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar.  It  was  accompanied  by  an  autograph 
letter  full  of  unintelligible  pothooks,  which 
drove  the  clerk  who  was  ordered  to  copy  it  to 
the  verge  of  suicide. 


Encouragement  to  Manufactures. — The 
towns  of  Veazie  and  Brunswick,  Me.,  have  late- 
ly voted  to  exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  last  legislature,  all 
property  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
and  woolen  fabrics  in  those  towns. 

Balloon  Voyage. — What  will  be  the  result 
of  the  new  attempt  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  the 
balloon?  What  a  triumph  it  will  be,  if  success- 
ful. But,  as  Richard  III.  remarked  to  Ratcliffe, 
"  we  fear — we  fear." 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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POISONOUS  DKINK. 

We  liuvo  several  times  lately  spoken  of  the 
fearful  poisons  that  arc-  introduced  into  the  vari- 
ous liquors  sold  at  the-  dram  Bhops  in  the  Lilies  of 
this  country.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Now 
York  Tribune  latoly  got  possession  of  a  confi- 
dential circular  of  a  curtain  German  doctor  in 
that  city,  who  makes  a  business  of  this  vilo  and 
murderous  manufacture.  The  doctor  offers  to 
trade  cognac  oils,  extracts  of  brandy,  Holland 
and  London  gin,  oil  of  rye  for  producing  su- 
perior Monongahela  or  Bourbon  whiskey  from 
common  corn  spirit,  essenco  of  rum,  peach  and 
cherry  brandies,  and  invaluable  preparations  for 
giving  age  and  body  to  now  liquors.  He  guar- 
antees to  produce  six  barrels  of  good  merchant- 
able brandy  from  one  ounce  of  best  cognac  oil. 
Then  he  has  cherry  juico  and  Malva  coloring  for 
the  manufacture  of  port  wine.  The  manufac- 
ture of  claret  is  also  provided  for.  The  same 
wonders  can  be  performed  by  the  gin  and  whis- 
key ossonccs,  yielding  a  fabulous  figure  of  profit 
to  the  dealer,  and  producing  an  astonishing 
amount  of  vital  heat  in  the  ventricular  institu- 
tions of  the  consuming  consumer.  The  cxposor 
of  these  frauds  upou  the  thirsty,  scarcely  hopes 
to  do  much  good  by  his  revelations,  and  ho  seems 
to  have  settled  down  into  tho  belief  that  the  tip- 
plers of  New  York  will  no  more  than  heretofore 
stand  upon  the  quality  of  their  tipple,  but  will 
tipple  whenever  and  wherever  the  tipple  can  be 
got  at.  The  same  reflection,  we  are  sorry  to 
admit,  applies  to  Boston. 


H\POCRISY. 

"We  observe  by  our  English  journals  an  an- 
nouncement just  made  that  "  the  court  will  go 
into  mourning  for  the  late  King  of  Naples  for 
ten  days,  commencing  on  Thursday  next,  the  9th 
instant."  Such  is  the  announcement  of  the 
Court  Circular,  published  under  the  patronage  of 
the  palace  at  London.  Eor  ten  days  the  distin- 
guished attendants  of  her  majesty,  from  the  first 
lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  lowest  lady  of  the 
royal  wardrobes,  to  say  nothing  of  other  digni- 
taries of  more  political  import,  are  to  mourn  the 
departure  of  King  Bomba  of  Naples  !  He  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  worst  man  in  Europe, 
whether  on  or  off  the  throne,  and  his  death  is  to 
be  lamented,  as  if  it  had  been  a  great  public  ca- 
lamity- The  New  York  Evening  Post,  remark- 
ing upon  this  tomfoolery,  observes  that  during 
the  year  that  has  past  the  world  has  lost  several 
of  its  most  eminent  men — Humboldt,  whose 
name  for  nearly  a  century  has  been  connected 
with  every  intellectual  labor;  Hallam,  destined 
to  a  permanent  place  in  English  literature  ;  De 
Tocqueville,  the  most  philosophic  of  statesmen, 
and  Joseph  Sturge,  the  most  indefatigable  of 
philanthropists,  besides  others  whose  lives  have 
adorned  and  benefited  their  kind,  but  the  Court 
Circular  has  scarcely  so  much  as  chronicled 
these  events,  while  the  demise  of  the  tyrant  of 
Naples,  a  man  with  whom  the  British  govern- 
ment has  for  some  years  refused  to  hold  diplo- 
matic relations  because  of  his  scandalous  and  in- 
human career,  is  proclaimed  an  occasion  for 
tributes  of  posthumous  respect.  Of  what  lies 
are  the  daily  lives  of  those  high  in  station  for 
the  most  part  made  up ! 

i    —  »  —    > 

Stereoscopes. — The  rage  for  stereoscopes 
seems  to  increase  by  what  it  feeds  on.  No  won- 
der. It  is  enchanting  to  have  statues,  cities, 
bridges,  all  the  wonders  of  the  Old  World,  in  a 
compass  of  a  small  box,  and  ready  to  rise  up  be- 
fore your  eyes  as  at  a  wave  of  the  enchanter's 
wand. 

«  -»»—  > 

A  Elibt. — Longfellow  says,  a  woman  of  more 
beauty  than  sense ;  more  accomplishments  than 
learning ;  more  charms  of  person  than  grace  of 
mind;  more  admirers  than  friends;  more  fools 
than  wise  men  for  attendants. 

Off  to  tfie  Wars.— Carl  Benson  writes  to 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times  that  among  the  French 
young  gentlemen  who  are  off  to  the  wars,  is  the 
Baron  de  Courval,  who  only  a  short  time  since 
married  an  American  heiress. 

The  Clay  Monument.  —  The  Henry  Clay 
Monument  at  Lexington  is  now  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  nearly  ready  for  the  capital, 
on  which  is  to  stand  the  statue  of  the  statesman. 

Siiarp  Retort. — "  I  do  not  wish  your  asser- 
tions to  pass  for  truth,  madam."  "  You  can 
easily  prevent  it,  sir,  by  repeating  them  yourself." 


SPAIN  AND  CUBA. 

Mr.  Dodge,  our  late  Minister  to  Spain,  has  re- 
cently been  at  Washington,  and  hni  dumped  the 
ardor  of  the  Cubancors  somewhat  by  the  repre- 
sentations which  he  bus  made  to  the  president, 
of  tho  utter  impracticability  of  tho  Spanish  cab- 
inet in  tho  matter  of  trading  for  Cuba.  Spain 
is  sufficiently  impoverished,  hut  too  proud  to  bo 
very  poor  in  spirit.  She  regards  the  retention  of 
Cuba,  her  last  bold  hero,  where  she  was  once  bo 
rich,  as  a  question  of  honor;  and  like  individu- 
als who  really  have  no  honor  to  speak  of,  makes 
that  subtile  virtue  a  matter  of  special  boast.  Mr. 
Dodge  thinks  Jonathan's  cutencss  will  never  pro- 
vail  ovor  this  Castilian  vanity,  and  that  nothing 
hut  the  last  necessity  will  induce  Spain  to  relin- 
quish her  right  nnd  title  to  Cuba.  It  is  only  the 
Cubaneers  rampant,  however,  who  are  discour- 
aged or  disturbed  by  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Dodge.  These  representations  present  the  sub- 
ject in  no  new  phase.  Tho  Spanish  government, 
from  tho  outset,  has  met  all  our  approaches  iu 
reference  to  the  purchaso  of  Cuba,  direct  and  in- 
direct, with  a  positive,  absolute  and  uncondi- 
tional refusal  to  sell  at  any  time,  or  upon  any 
terms.  The  president  is  well  aware  of  this  de- 
termination of  Spain  not  to  part  with  Cuba,  even 
for  a  consideration  ;  but  is  probably  aware  that 
the  time  must  nevertheless  come  when  the  trans- 
fer must  be  made;  and  there  is  nothing,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  question, 
which  will  occasion  a  change  or  modification  of 
his  cherished  purpose  of  acquiring  Cuba  at  the 
practicable  time  and  in  the  right  way.  Come  it 
must,  sooner  or  later — it  is  "  destiny." 

«  —  •  —  > 

A  CIRCASSIAN  BEAUTY. 
A  letter  from  Trebizond,  of  the  14th  of  May, 
in  the  Levant  Herald,  says  :  A  party  of  Circas- 
sian dealers  arrived  here  lately,  having  among 
their  "  stock  "  a  young  houri  some  14  years  of 
age.  In  proof  of  her  unusual  beauty,  I  may  at 
once  mention  that  the  price  set  upon  her  was 
and  is  200,000  piastres.  Some  days  after  the 
landing  of  the  owners  of  this  Circassian  gem,  a 
relation  of  hers  arrived  and  claimed  her  from  her 
possessors,  who  it  seems  had  stolen  her  from  her 
home.  He  claimed  her  restoration  to  himself, 
but,  I  need  hardly  say,  in  vain;  the  owners  of  so 
valuable  a  piece  of  merchandise  were  not  the 
men  to  give  it  up  through  any  sentimental  weak- 
ness. The  dispute  was  at  last  referred  to  the 
pacha's  arbitration,  much  against  the  will  of  the 
young  beauty  herself,  who  protested  against  re- 
turning- to  her  native  hills,  and  stoutly  held  out 
for  going  to  Stamboul — the  paradise  of  a  Circas- 
sian girl's  imagination.  Before  the  pacha,  how- 
ever, could  deliver  his  judgment  on  the  matter, 
the  dispute  was  settled  by  the  relation  foregoing 
his-  claims  for  a  consideration,  and  accordingly 
the  young  beauty  and  her  friends  embarked  for 
Constantinople. 

i  ^»— » 

Victoria's  Children. — There  are  nine  chil- 
dren of  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  four  boys 
and  five  girfs.  They  are  all,  except  the  princess 
royal,  to  be  provided  with  partners  by  marriage, 
and  these  partners  must  be  found  among  the 
royal  families  of  the  continent.  As  most  of  the 
sprigs  of  royalty  on  the  continent  are  poor,  it 
will  cost  England  a  handsome  sum  of  money  to 
support,  in  royal  style,  these  children. 

Eroit  at  the  West.— Letters  from  the  West 
report  a  great  crop  of  raspberries  this  year. 
They  are  retailed  at  ten  cents  a  quart  in  Cincin- 
nati, and  would  be  cheaper  were  it  not  for  the 
large  export  trade.  Currants  are  scarce  in  Ohio, 
and  sell  for  more  than  berries. 

.-i  4    — -*■    > 

Irish  Wit. — A  Dublin  car-driver  hailed  a 
passenger,  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  a  car  ? 
The  latter  said  "  no,"  he  was  able  to  walk. 
"  May  your  honor  long  be  able,  but  seldom  wil- 
ling," was  the  sharp  but  courteous  reply. 
i  -»»—  > 

English  Wit. — Sidney  Smith,  while  passing 
through  a  bystreet  behind  St.  Paul's,  heard  two 
women  abusing  each  other  from  opposite  houses. 
"  They  will  never  agree/'  said  the  wit ;  "  they 
argue  from  different  premises." 
«—»*■»  » 

Queer. — Isn't  it  singular  that  an  ill-natured 
shopkeeper  should  ever  offer  to  sell  his  good 
will,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  he  hasn't 
got  any? 

1  •»••+■  > ■ 

Marriage. — Marriage  is  the  best  state  for  a 
man  in  general ;  and  every  man  is  a  worse  man 
in  proportion  as  he  is  unfit  for  the  married  state. 


Considerable  damage  has  been  done  in  Suit 
Lake  Valley  by  floods. 

There  is  do  probability  that  tho  naval  force  in 
tho  Mediterranean  will  be  increased. 

The  vines  of  Ohio  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  late  frost. 

The  Canary  or  Western  Islands  are  suffering 
under  tho  deprivations  of  a  famine. 

There  are  said  to  bo  not  less  than  10,000  Chi- 
namen now  on  their  pannage  to  California. 

Two  more  newspapers  in  foreign  languages 
have  been  started  in  New  York — one  Spanish, 
und  the  other  French. 

Tho  Lvnn  News  says  that  a  farmer  in  Lynn, 
and  another  in  Ipswich,  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion with  success  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

Rev.  Dr.  Odcnhcimer  has  accepted  the  office 
of  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
New  Jersey. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  the  longest 
road  iu  the  United  States,  the  main  track  branch 
being  709  miles  in  length. 

A  prisoner  in  Trenton,  N.  Y.,  lately  escaped 
on  a  railroad  train  by  hiding  on  the  cow-catcher, 
under  the  lamps.  The  officers  searched  tho  train 
but  did  not  find  him. 

The  first  parish  church  in  Hingham,  Mass., 
was  erected  in  1661,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  years  ago.  It  is  the  oldest  church  edi- 
fice now  iu  use  in  the  United  States. 

Utah  is  now  reported  to  be  so  poor  a  country, 
that  not  even  a  hundred  families  of  any  civil- 
ized race  are  expected  to  settle  there,  after  the 
Mormons  shall  have  left  it. 

A  lad  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  was  leading  a  cow  by  a 
rope,  one  end  of  which  was  tied  around  his  body, 
when  the  cow  became  frightened  and  ran,  the 
boy  fell,  and  was  dragged  until  his  brains  were 
dashed  out. 

The  number  of  dead  letters  annually  returned 
to  the  department  is  about  2,250,000.  About 
20,000  annually  are  found  to  contain  money  and 
other  valuables,  and  are,  as  soon  as  found,  reg- 
istered and  returned  to  the  owners. 

It  is  stated  that  a  man  named  Clark,  living  at 
Jamestown,  Kentucky,  has  had  the  hydrophobia 
for  twelve  years,  and  still  lives.  He  has  a  spasm 
everyday,  which  he  relieves  by  a  dose  of  lobelia, 
and  in  that  way  keeps  himself  along. 

The  Hudson,  N.T.,  Gazette  states  that  Messrs. 
A.  M.  Baker  &■  Co.,  at  their  mills  in  the  town  of 
Livingston,  have  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  with  a  view  of  manufacturing  printing  pa- 
per from  pine  wood,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
success. 

"The  Comforts  of  Human  Life/'  by  K.  Heron, 
were  written  in  a  prison,  under  the  most  distress- 
ing circumstances.  "  The  Miseries  of  Human 
Lite,"  by  Beresford,  were,  on  the  contrary,  com- 
posed in  a  drawing-room,  where  the  author  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world. 

A  short  time  since,  a  street  over  a  sewer  in  St. 
Louis  caved  in,  and  completely  swallowed  up  a 
coal  wagon  and  four  horses.  A  chasm  of  forty 
feet  in  width  by  thirty  feet  in  length  was  made, 
and  the  cart  and  horses  were  buried  out  of  sight. 
The  people  of  St.  Louis  are  beginning  to  walk 
carefully  along  their  streets. 

H.  A.  Merrill,  of  Bangor,  Maine,  knows  the 
exact  width  of  a  narrow  escape.  He  stepped  off 
backwards  from  the  roof  of  a  five-story  building, 
and  just  saved  himself  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces  on  a  pile  of  brick  sixty  -feet  below  him, 
by  catching  and  holding  to  a  ladder  and  the 
edge  of  a  scaffold  he  encountered  in  his  descent. 

Dog  stealers  in  New  York  do  a  large  and  prof- 
itable business.  Dogs  stolen  in  that  city  are 
sent  to  Boston,  Baltimore,  or  Philadelphia,  while 
those  stolen  there  are  exchanged.  A  thriving 
trade  in  the  dog  line  has  long  been  carried  on  be- 
tween New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  persons  en- 
gaged on  steamers  and  packets. 

A  bold  robbery  was  perpetrated  in  Cincinnati, 
probably  with  a  view  to  more  extended  opera- 
tions. The  cashier  of  a  bank  was  awakened  by 
a  noise  in  his  room,  and  aroused  himself  just  in 
time  to  see  a  fellow  makeiiis  exit  through  the  win- 
dow. He  found  that  his  pockets  had  been  rifled 
of  the  keys  of  the  bank,  and  several  dollars  in 
money. 

A  man  named  Gaines,  residing  at  Sturgis,  In- 
diana, lost  his  life  by  his  rashness  a  few  days 
ago — some  of  his  friends  having  said  that  some 
oil  of  wintergreen  which  they  had  was  too  strong 
for  use,  Gaines  maintained  the  opposite,  and, 
to  prove  that  he  was  right,  drank  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  which  soon  produced  vomiting,  and  in 
a  few  hours  death. 

At  Richmond,  Va.,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  a 
^pung  and  powerful  man,  recently  died  of  the 
"lockjaw."  In  his  ease  the  muscles  became  so 
violently  contracted,  that  all  efforts  either  to 
open  his  hands  or  his  mouth  failed,  and  death 
was  the  consequence.  The  lockjaw  was  caused 
by  giving  himself  what  many  would  call  a  tri- 
fling cut. 

A  young  fellow  in  Detroit  went  to  the  house 
of  a  lady  to  invite  her  two  daughters  to  a  danc- 
ing party.  She  refused  to  allow  them  to  go.  A 
quarrel  ensued  between  the  boy  and  girls  on  one 
side,  and  the  old  lady  on  the  other.  The  young 
people  finally  threw  the  mother  upon  the  floor, 
choked  her  till  she  was  nearly  dead,  and  then 
went  off  to  the  ball.  The  boy  was  sent  to 
jail. 


j&anfc*  of  <ffion>. 

....  Self-distrust  is  the  cause  of  most  of  our 
failures.—  /!<■■,, 

....  Ply  in  all  hoatC  from  tho  friend  who  will 
suffer  you  U>  teach  him  nothing. —  U'.  <',.  Stmiru. 

....  The  founders  of  large  fortunes  arc  gen- 
erally themselves  too  mean  to  enjoy  them. — 
Uouee. 

....  Ho  will  never  suffer  from  Bolitudo  who 
has  never  quarrelled  with  himself. —  \V.  (J. 
Simrru 

....  I  had  thought  some  of  nature's  journey- 
men had  mode  men,  and  not  made  them  well, 
they  imitutod  humanity  so  abominably. — Shah 

....  The  exhibition  of  real  strength  is  never 
grotesque.  Distortion  is  the  agony  of  weakness. 
It  is  the  dislocated  mind  whose  movements  are 
spasmodic. — 11.  A.  WHlmott, 

....  Haste  and  rashness  are  storms  arid  tem- 
pests, breaking  aud  wrecking  business  ;  but  nira- 
bleness  is  a  full,  fair  wind,  blowing  it  with  speed 
to  the  haven. — Fuller. 

....  In  order  to  be  happy  in  any  degree,  wo 
must  abandon  ourselves,  according  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  after  the  pattern  of  his  Son,  to  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind. — Jiobert 
Hull. 

....  Vicious  habits  are  so  great  a  stain  to  hu- 
man nature,  and  so  odious  in  themselves,  that 
every  person  actuated  by  right  reason  would 
avoid  them,  though  he  were  sure  they  would  bo. 
always  concealed,  both  from  God  and  man,  and 
had  no  future  punishment  entailed  upon  them. 
— Cicero. 

How  deep  is  the  magic  of  60und  may  be 

learned  by  breaking  some  sweet  verses  into  prose. 
The  operation  has  been  compared  to  gathering 
dewdrops,  which  shine  like  jewels  upon  the  flow- 
er, but  run  into  water  in  the  hand.  The  ele- 
ments remain,  but  the  sparkle  is  gone. — JR.  A. 
Willmott. 

....  A  man  should  not  allow  himself  to  hate 
even  his  enemies  ;  because,  if  you  indulge  this 
passion  in  some  occasions,  it  will  rise  of  itself  in 
others  ;  if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  eon- 
tract  6uch  a  vicious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees 
will  break  out  upon  those  who  are  your  friends, 
or  to  those  who  are  indifferent  to  you. — Plutarch. 

....  The  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  in  nothing 
seen  more  gloriously  than]  the  heart.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  made  capable  of  working 
forever  without  the  cessation  of  a  moment,  with- 
out the  least  degree  of  weariness.  It  is  so  made ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Creator,  in  so  constructing 
it,  can  in  nothing  be  exceeded  but  by  his  wis- 
dom.— Hope. 

<    ^mm-    > 

.Jofttt's  Budget. 

"Why  is  a  tale-bearer  like  a  bricklayer  ? — Be- 
cause he  raises  stories. 

When  is  a  wall  like  a  fish? — When  it  is 
scaled. 

Why  is  the  letter  U  the  gayest  of  the  alphabet? 
Because  it  is  always  in  fun. 

If  England  should  be  drawn  into  the  present 
war,  she  will  not  find  herself  in  a  condition  to 
take  a  "Nap." 

It  may  sound  like  a  paradox,  yet  the  breaking 
of  both  of  an  army's  wings  is  a  pretty  sure  way 
to  make  it  fly. 

It  is  said  that  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  are  se- 
curely fixed  at  the  capital,  for  the  senators  to 
hang  themselves  on. 

Why  is  a  stove  an  agreeable  affair  in  summer 
as  well  as  winter  ? — Because  at  either  season  it  is 
always  grateful  when  coaled. 

Spiggles  says  that  his  appetite  for  coffee  is  al- 
ways ap-peas  ed  by  one  cupful  of  that  beverage  as 
it  is  served  up  at  his  boarding-house. 

A  Wheeling  paper  makes  the  following  myste- 
rious announcement :  "There  were  nineteen  feet 
in  the  channel  last  night."  The  odd  one  prob- 
ably belonged  to  a  cripple. 

Men  only  purchase  such  things  as  they  want; 
but  women  frequently  purchase  things  they  do  not 
want,  and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than 
the  mere  pleasure  of  purchasing. 

It  was  announced  in  Paris  that  the  Marquis  de 
Cre'qui  had  poisoned  himself.  "  You  see,"  said 
one  of  his  Jriends,  "he  must  have  bitten  his  own 
tongue." 

A  fellow  in  town  has  a  nose  so  long  that  an 
eminent  surgeon  has  recommended  him  to  have 
a  hinge  made  for  it,  so  that  he  can  shut  his  pro- 
boscis up  like  a  jack-knife  on  going  to  bed. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  such  a  mechanical  genius 
as  my  son?"  said  an  old  lady.  "  He  has  made- 
a  fiddle  all  out  of  his  own  head,  and  has  wood 
enough  for  another." 

"  John,"  said  Mr.  B.  the  other  day  to  his  son, 
"John,  you  are  lazy ;  what  on  earth  do  you  ex- 
pect to  do  for  a  living?"  "  Why,  father,  I've 
been  thinking  as  how  I  would  be  a  revolutionary 
pensioner." 

A  "watch-spring"  petticoat  i3  advertised. 
Fashion  is  advancing — like  the  crab.  We  shall 
soon  get  back  to  clocked  stockings — unless,  which 
is  to  be  hoped,  the  watch-spring  petticoat  is  to 
be  the  wind-up  of  crinoline. 

The  vanities  of  human  kind  are  supposed  to 
be  infinite,  yet  old  Marvell  was  not  far  from  right 
when  he  said : 

"  The  world  in  all  doth  but  two  nations  bear, 
The  good,  the  bad — and  those  mix  everywhere" 
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CARRY   ARMS. 


GYMNASTIC    STEP. 


GUARD  AGAINST   INFANTRY. 


PRIME   PARRY. 


GUARD    AGAINST    CAVALRY. 


T*rE  FRENCH  BAYONET. 

In  his  address  to  his  soldiers,  on  entering  npon  the  present 
war,  Louis  Napoleon  said  that,  "  in  spite  of  the  new  arms  of  pre- 
cision, the  bayonet  would  still  remain,  what  it  ever  has  been,  the 
terrible  weapon  of  the  French 
infantry."  This  assertion  was 
severely  criticised  by  military 
quidnuncs,  here  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  great  victories  won  by 
the  French  in  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy,  have  shown  that 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  army  knew  quite  as  well 
what  he  was  talking  about  as 
some  of  his  military  critics.  In 
several  of  these  engagements  it 
is  notorious  that  the  Chasseurs 
and  Zouaves  throw  away  their 
cartridges,  trusting  to  the  arme 
blanche  for  victory.  Their  bay- 
onet charges  wero  irresistible. 
The  soldiers  knew  perfectly 
well  that  their  bayonet-drill  en- 
abled them  to  attack  or  repel 
infantry,  and  even  cavalry,  with 
the  certainty  of  success.  Their 
peculiar  use  of  the  bayonet 
originated  with  the  famous 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  and 
since  the  formation  of  that 
corps,  the  whole  army  has  been 
instructed  in  it,  and  no  force 
can  ever  hope  to  stand  against 
them  in  a  hand-to-hand  fight, 
which  is  not  equally  and  simi- 
larly trained,  and  even  then  the 
fire  and  elan  of  the  French 
infantry  would  give  them  the 
advantage.  The  importance  of 
the  bayonet  in  the  war  now  rag- 
ing, and  the  intense  interest 
felt  in  that  contest,  have  in- 
duced us  to  reproduco  a  scries 
of  illustrations,  showing  the 
manual  of  the  sabre-fusee,  the 
French  infantry  advancing  to 
battle  at  the  "gymnastic step," 
the  rally  against  cavalry,  the 

rally  by  hair  section,  and  the  chasseurs  in  action  as  tirailleurs. 
In  France  the  creation  of  special  corps  for  service  as  light  troops 
is  wholly  of  modern  origin.  The  organization  of  chasseurs  dates 
from  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 


sion. The  name  of  Foot  Chasseurs  existed  nnder  the  Republic 
and  the  Directory.  They  formed  a  portion  of  the  consular  guard, 
and  acquired  high  renown  in  the  imperial  guard.  The  light  in- 
fantry finally  lost  its  distinctive  drill,  and  the  expediency  of  sup- 


THE   RALLY   BY    FOUR. 


pressing  it  was  mooted.  However,  under  the  war  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia,  an  act  was  passed  for  adding  a  large 
body  of  chasseurs,  armed  with  rifle  carbines,  to  the  regular  army. 
Some  years  passed  away,  however,  before  this  true  light  infantry 


was  actually  organized.  It  required  the  improvements  recently 
made  in  the  war  carbines,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, to  concentrate  anew  the  attention  of  the  military  authori- 
ties on  this  vital  question.  After  many  unproductive" attempts, 
the  opinion  obtained  in  Franco 
that  it  was  impossible  ever  to 
obtain  good  campaign  service 
from  rifled  arms,  when  an  old 
officer  of  the  infantry  of  the 
royal  guard,  M.  Delvigne,  in- 
vented a  mode  of  forcing  the 
ball,  which  renders  the  loading 
of  a  enrbino  as  simple  and  al- 
most as  prompt  as  that  of  the 
ordinary  musket.  From  1826 
to  1837,  M.  Delvigne  struggled 
to  obtain  the  adoption  of  his 
invention  by  the  French  army. 
At  this  period,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  just  finished  a 
journey  in  England  and  Ger- 
many, during  which  he  had 
examined  with  care  the  light 
troops  of  these  different  coun- 
tries, and  could  appreciate  the 
advantages  and  merit  of  their 
organization.  He  received  the 
inventor  favorably,  and  the 
same  year — thanks  to  his  all- 
powerful  influence  !  —  a  trial 
company  of  sharpshooters  (tir- 
ailleurs) was  formed  at  Vin- 
cennes, and  armed  with  the 
Delvigne  carbine.  In  1838,  two 
other  companies  wore  added  to 
the  first.  These  Tirailleurs  de 
Vincennes  wore  the  Spanish 
cap,  the  frock  with  two  rows  of 
buttons,  and  the  green  epau- 
lettes of  the  old  Foot  Chasseurs 
of  the  Imperial  Guard;  by  the 
side  bung  a  yataghan  sabre, 
whoso  blade  readily  detached 
itself  from  the  guard,  so  as  to 
bo  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the 
%  carbine,  and  thus  changed  into 

the  most  formidable  of  bayo- 
nets. The  provisional  battal- 
ion of  chasseurs,  created  by  the  ordinance  of  November  14th, 
1838,  was  constituted  under" the  title  of  Tirailleurs  do  Vincennes, 
by  an  act  of  August  28,  1839.  At  the  camp  of  FontainMeau,  to 
which  they  were  ordered  to  repair,  professional  men  admired  their 
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rapid  and  precise  movements,  the  superiority  of  their  marksman- 
ship, the  severity  of  their  uniform  and  the  good  arrangement  of 
thoir  equipments.  An  act  of  September  28,  1840,  created  ten  bat- 
talions of  cliasseurs  a  pied.  They  wore  composed  of  picked  men, 
and  went  into  camp  at  St.  Omer,  where  they  were  organized  and 
drilled  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
and  General  do  Rostolan. 
Each  battalion  was  composed  of 
eight  companies  and  a  section 
outside  the  ranks.  The  effec- 
tive force  was  1241)  men.  The 
staff  consisted  of  a  chief  of  bat- 
talion, a  captain,  adjutant- 
major,  a  captain  acting  as 
major,  a  lieutenant  instructor 
of  marksmanship,  a  lieutenant- 
treasurer,  a  lieutenant  of  cloth- 
ing, and  a  surgeon  aide-major. 
The  first  seven  companies  were 
armed  with  the  Delvigne  car- 
bine, with  Major  Thierry's  im- 
provement. The  eighth,  com- 
posed of  choice  and  vigorous 
men,  was  provided  with  a,  heav- 
ier arm,  but  one  offering  incom- 
parably more  advantageous  re- 
sults, from  the  greater  range 
and  penetration  of  the  ball. 
In  1842,  the  calibre  of  the  car- 
bines was  increased.  Subse- 
quent inventions  and  improve- 
ments— such  as  the  conical 
ball,  and  the  loading  at  the 
breech — have  carried  the  arms 
used  by  the  chasseurs  to  perfec- 
tion. In  the  spring  of  1841,  the 
ten  battalions  left  the  camp  of 
St.  Omer,  They  reached  Paris, 
where  they  received  their  colors, 
and  on  the  7th  of  May,  under 
the  skilful  orders  of  their  organ- 
izer, they  executed  in  the  poly- 
gon of  Vincennes  their  grand 
manoeuvres  and  target-firing  in 
the  presence  of  an  immonse 
concourse  of  generals,  officers 
of  all  arms,  peers  of  France, 
deputies  and  curious  spectators 
congregated  from   the  capital. 

The  3d,  5th,  6th,  8th  and  10th  battalions  immediately  set  ont  for 
Algeria.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  the  9th  joined  them.  In  1849, 
the  1st  battalion  sustained  the  reputation  of  the  arm  at  the  siege 
of  Rome.  The  2d  shared  in  the  last  expedition  against  the 
Kabylos.     Captain  Da  Casse  of  the  staff,  lately  published  in  the 


"Army  Monitor,"  three  remarkable  articles  on  the  light  infantry 
and  foot  chasseurs,  from  which  we  copy  the  following  details  to 
serve  as  a  commentary  on  our  engravings  : — "  What  a  noble, 
great  and  truly  fraternal  idea  is  it  to  link  together  four  soldiers, 
neighbors  in  the  ranks,  and  calling  them  'battle  comrades/  say  to 


THE   RALLY 


HALF    SECTION. 


them,  'Each  one  of  you  is  a  partner  in  the  life  of  the  three  others. 
It  is  the  dying  old  man's  fagot  of  sticks.  A  single  stick  is  easily 
broken ;  a  bundle  advantageously  resists.  Our  infantry  thor- 
oughly understood  this  idea,  worthy  also  of  developing  in  their 
hearts  the  noble  sentiment  of  fraternity,  which  is  called  in  the 


army  esprit  da  corps,  which  the  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs  havo 
welcomed  to  their  ranks.  The  idea  of  'battle  comrades,'  acting 
in  groups  to  defend  themselves,  forming  in  the  plain,  to  resist  cav- 
alry, as  many  little  squares,  of  which  each  component  is  ready  to 
sell  his  life  dearly  to  protect  those  of  his  brethren  in  arms,  is  one 
of  the  most  fortunate  and  fer- 
tile ideas  presented  by  the  or- 
ganization of  the  foot  chasseurs. 
Called  by  their  service  to  fight 
almost  always  separately,  and 
not  by  platoons  and  battalions, 
the  foot  chasseurs  required  a 
much  more  solid  individual  in- 
struction than  other  infantry. 
The  ordinances  made  for  them 
provided  for  it ;  to  the  regular 
manual  has  been  added  vaults 
and  demi-vaults  (facings  and 
half- facings),  fencing  with  the 
bayonet,  the  manner  of  assault- 
ing cavalry,  as  well  as  parrying 
its  attacks.  Then  the  school 
of  riflemen  has  been  so  modi- 
fied, that  this  service  is  not  an 
accidental,  but  an  habitual  ser- 
vice ;  and  men  can  fight  in  this 
way  an  entire  day  without  ral- 
lying on  the  platoon  or  battal- 
ion, if  there  is  a  necessity  for  so 
doing.  The  rally  by  '  battle 
comrades/  and  by  groups  of 
comrades  on  the  reserve  of  the 
half-section  or  section,  may  pre- 
cede the  rally  on  the  platoon 
and  battalion,  so  that  the  last 
two  rallies  aro  only  ordered 
when  there  is  a  superior  oppos- 
ing force."  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  other  army  of  Europe 
has  yet  attempted  to  introduce 
this  peculiar  bayonet  drill.  It 
is  taught,  however,  at  West 
Point,  and  may  at  some  future 
time  be  introduced  into  the 
American  army.  Even,  how- 
ever, if  the  drill  should  be  at- 
tempted by  Austrians  or  Eng- 
lish, we  doubt  it  they  could 
equal  the  efficiency  of  the 
French  troop  in  the  use  "of  the  I  ayonet.  The  very  solidity  of  the 
best  Austrian  and  English  so'die^s  would  be  an  impediment  to 
their  success.  They  want  thit  cat-like  activity,  that  lightning- 
like  promptitude  which  makes  the  Frenchman  such  a  formidable 
antagonist. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
THE    BUNKING    EVERGREEN. 


BY   L.   J.    SAWTEB. 


Sometimes  within  the  forest  wide. 
And  oft  eome  rivulet  beside, 
Oft  where  some  little  streamlet  rolls, 
It  runs  along  the  mossy  knolls: 
It  nestles  'neath  the  rustling  trees, 
Ofttimes  all  covered  op  with  leaves, 
And  oft,  beneath  the  snow,  I've  seen 
The  bright,  the  running  evergreen. 

It  hides  itself  within  the  moss, 
O'er  which  the  alder  tassels  toss, 
And  flirt,  and  wave  before  the  wind. 
It  creeps  along  some  bash  behind, 
Its  sprangles,  curling  io  a  wreath, 
Conceal  themselves  some  mound  beneath, 
In  lowly  dell  and  glade  'tis  seen, 
The  bright,  the  running  evergreen. 

FREEDOM. 
'Tis  vain — my  tongue  cannot  impart 
My  almost  drunkenness  of  heart, 
When  first  this  liberated  eye 
Surveyed  earth,  ocean,  sun  aud  sky, 
As  if  my  spirit  pierced  them  through, 
And  all  their  inmost  wonders  knew! 
One  word  alone  oan  point  to  thee 
That  more  than  feeling— I  wns  free! 
E'en  for  thy  presence  ceased  to  pine: 
The  world,  nay,  heaven  itself  was  mine. — BvaOH. 

B00K3. 
Come  let  me  make  a  sunny  realm  around  thee, 
Of  thoughts  and  beauty  ! — here  are  books  and  flowers, 
With  spells  to  loose  the  fetters  that  have  bound  thee, 
The  ravelled  evil  of  this  world's  feverish  hours. 

Mrs.  ECeu&ks. 

VIRTUE. 
0  Virtue!  Virtue!  as  thy  joys  excel, 
So  are  thy  woes  transcendent;  the  gross  world 
Knows  not  the  bliss  or  misery  of  either.— Tuqjisoh. 


Mitix'fi  <Bw$  toft. 

GOSSIP  WITH   THE    READER. 

—  We  have  accomplished  a  long  meditated  evasion; 
wo  have  passed  the  city  limits;  we  have  escaped,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  our  weekly  dish  of  gossip,  to  quiet 
country  quarters.  A  Sabbath  stillness  reigns  around  us, 
broke d  only  by  the  whistle  of  the  robin,  the  melodious 
trills  of  the  bobolink,  or  the  whispering  flirtations  of 
the  wind  with  the  mountain  ash.  As  we  lift  our  eyes 
from  the  study-table,  heaped  with  books  and  papers,  we 
look  across  tho  fragrant  new-mown  fields,  bordered  by 
lines  of  bushes,  with  hero  and  there  a  swaying  elm, 
through  vistas  of  woodland  to  the  valley  of  the  silver 
Charles,  with  green  and  wooded  hills  rising  iu  the  back- 
ground, and  villas,  cottages  and  villages  scattered  in 
white  patches  over  a  broad  area.  A  little  flower-garden 
Is  hidden  from  view  by  a  line  of  shrubbery,  but  the  per- 
fume of  roses  and  pinks  is  wafted  through  our  open  win- 
dow. For  a  wonder,  the  day  is  hot,  the  air  is  tremulous, 
but  we  are  quite  comfortable  within  doors.  If,  under 
these  circumstances,  one  cannot  work  with  a  will,  he 
must  bo  a  most  unconscionable  fellow;  so,  with  a  self- 
promised  reward  of  au  amble  on  horseback  towards  sun- 
set, wo  bend  to  our  task.  Tho  anticipation  of  spur  and 
saddle  will  speed  pon  aud  scissors We  see  that  or- 
ders have  been  given  for  introducing  athletic  games  and 
gymnastic  exercises  in  tho  British  army.  The  idea  is 
derived  from  the  French.  The  Zouaves  are  trained  gym- 
nasts, and  are  as  agile  as  so  many  Ravels.  Quito  true. 
But  it  will  be  a  hard  task  to  make  a  Zouave  out  of  a 
beef-fed,  beer-drinking  John  Bull.  The  attempt  reminds 
us  of  the  German,  who  had  a  great  admiration  of  the 
French  character  and  a  desire  to  imitate  it.  When  a 
friend  surprised  him  in  his  room,  jumping  clumsily  over 
the  chairs  and  tables,  and  asked  him,  wenderiugly,  what 

he  was  doing,  be  replied,  ll  Trying  to  be  lively." Iu 

one  of  the  1-eceot  engagements  in  Italy,  u  Zouave  received 
an  uusteady  stroke  from  tbe  bayonet  of  an  Austrian  sol- 
dier which  only  tore  his  cheek.  "Blockhead!"  said  the 
Zouave,  fixiug  his  eyes  on  his  adversary,  as  be  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  contemptuously,  "Is  that  the  way  to 
deliver  a  bayonet  thrust?  Look  here!"'  And  by  way  of 
example  he  buried  his  sabre-bayonet  to  the  guard  iu  tbe 

breast  of  his  opponent There  is  a  vast  amount  of 

grit  in  the  "  wimmen  folk  "  when  they  undertake  any- 
thing. An  amusing  lucident  was  witnessed  at  the  depot 
of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  recently.  Au  old  lady 
was  running  after,  and  making  vigorous  efforts  to  catch 
the  express  train,  which  was  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

ahead  of  her '■  Awful  "  Gardner,  the  converted  and 

reformed  pugilist,  now  presides  over  the  free  reading  and 
coffee-room,  26  New  Bowery,  New  York,  established  by 
some  liberal  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  re- 
freshment, instruction,  and  a  place  of  social  meeting,  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  deus  of  temptation  that  exist  in  the 
neighborhood.     The  enterprise  is  an  excellent  one  aud 

deserves  complete  success John  Brougham  has  just 

produced  his  eighty-muth  successful  play.  Ho  bids  fair 
to  rival  Lopo  de  Vega  in  productiveness.  The  new  drama 
Is  called  "  Art  and  Artifice,"  and  it  sketches  the  upshot 
of  Quentiu  Matsy's  abandonment  of  the  blacksmithing 
business  and  becoming  a  painter,  for  the  purpose  of  wiu- 
niog  the  daughter  of  an  old  Dutch  burgher— a  humbur- 
gher — named  Von  Twilt.  who  took  it  Into  his  head  that 
she  should  only  be  wed  by  the  best  painter  of  Antwerp. 
The   play  is  said   to  be  full   of  beautiful  thoughts   and 

beautiful  language The  Milwaukio  News  says  the 

"  Order  of  thu  Sons  of  Malta  "  lately  gave  the  widow  of 
Lopez,  who  was  garrotted  in  Cuba,  a  house  and  lot  in 
Buffalo,  where  she  at  present  resides Letters  from 


England  state  that  great  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
steamer  Great  Eastern,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be 
ready  for  sea  by  the  first  of  August.    We  hope  to  see  the 

elephant  when  it  arrives  in  Portland A  Cincinnati 

paper  says  that  au  economical  conple  from  Iowa  arrived 
at  Alexandria,  Mo.,  recently,  to  get  married.  The  groom 
had  neither  hat,  coat  nor  waisteort,  but  Justice  Spencer 
kindly  loaned  him  those  needed  garments,  and  then  tied 
the  knot  for  the  pair.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  the 
groom  told  the  "  Squire  K  that  be  "  hadn't  a  red."  but 
would  like  to  trade  him  a  pet  wolf,  if  they  could  agree 
on  the  terms.    The  "  Squire  "  took  the  varmint  and  gave 

the  happy  bridegroom  one  dollar  to  boot The  French 

Academy  some  time  ago  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  The  prize  has  been  recently  awarded,  and  we 
are  happy  to  say  that  it  was  gained  by  a  lady — Madame 

Ernestine  Dronet It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known 

that  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  who  has  now,  on  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  II.  ascended  tbe  throne  of  Naples,  is  an 
artist  of  considerable  merit.  As  a  sculptor  he  has  pro- 
duced many  remarkable  works,  and  has  engraved  many 
medals,  which  are  at  present  iu  the  museum  of  Na- 
ples  The  Empress  Eugenie  is  not  forgotten  by  her 

husband,  though  be  has  fled  to  war  and  arms  from  tbe 
"  nunnery  of  her  chaste  breast  and  quiet  mind/'  Twice 
a  day  are  despatches  brought  to  the  palace — at  twelve  in 
tbe  morning  and  at  six  at  night.  The  morning  messen- 
ger regularly  brings  a  bouquet  of  Italian  flowers  for  the 

empress — a  pretty  aud  gaUant  conceit A  writer  in 

the  Loudon  Illustrated  News  says :  "  The  gravestone  of 
William  Uazlitt  in  tbe  Church  of  St.  Ann's.  Soho,  i.-  tot- 
tering and  illegible.  This  should  not  be.  As  we  trod, 
two  days  ago,  with  silent,  thoughtful  feet,  this  now 
sealed-up  cemetery,  we  had  a  solemn  passing  thought 
that  tbe  grave  of  William  Uazlitt  well  deserves  a  memo- 
rial of  more  than  thirty  years'  duration.  But  we  live  in 
Strange  times;  and  it  must  be  indifferent  alike  to  the 
good  and  to  the  great  whether  the  curtain  on  our  coffin 
falls  on  Woking  or  Westminster  Abbey A  Paris  let- 
ter-writer says:  "  One  or  two  of  tho  newspapers,  in  or- 
der the  better  to  carry  on  their  war,  for  which  they  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  subscribers  to  their  loan  with  the 
same  facility  as  the  emperor,  have  hit  upon  the  Idea  of 
offering  as  a  premium  to  subscribers  for  one  year  a  map 
and  a  box  of  pins!  These  pins  have  colored  heads— grven, 
tri-colored,  and  mixed  black  and  yellow.  These  repre- 
sent the  three  combating  nations,  and  are  stuck  over 
the  map,  to  follow  the  advance  of  the  different  armies: 
and  right  merry  is  the  game  at  tbe  door  of  the  cafes, 
when  two  old  officers  take  the  command,  and  then  ven- 
trebUu.'  morbUu!  corbleu!  you  should  fee  how  the  Sar- 
dinian" are  made  to  follow  far  in  the  rear,  while  the  Aus- 
trian fly  on  a  long  way  before.  This  sweet  and  interest- 
ing game,  which  attracts  every  listless  idler  to  tbe  cafes, 
la  the  great  occupation  of  the  moment,  whole  bands  of 
men,  with  beards  and  moustachios,  broad  shoulders  and 
big  trousers,  looking  warlike  ami  vigorous  enough  for 
any  amount  of  labor  or  defence,  may  be  seen  deeply  en- 
gaged defeating  these  imaginary  Austrian*,  and  poring 
for  hours  over  the  best  method  of  sticking  the  little  plus. 
right  into  the  very  heart  of  Lowbarriy,  refreshing  them- 
selves, meanwhile,  on  the  march  and  amid  the  combat 
by  glasses  of  eait  stirrer  or  tau  giniew,  and  taking  fresh 

courage  with  every  draught." As  an  evidence  of  what 

industry  and  perseverance  will  do,  it  may  be  slated  that 
the  lion.  Solon  Borland  and  lion.  Jerro  Clemens  hare 
risen,  by  successive  stages,  from  United  States  senators 
and  ministers  plenipotentiary,  until  they  have  reached 
the  editorial  chair,  and  they  arc  now  associated  in  tho 

management  of  the  Memphis  (Tcun.)  Enquirer Tbe 

French  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Express  says: 
"  Paris  continues  to  be  filled  up  by  Americans  and  others, 
returning  from  Italy,  and  soon  Italy  will  be  emptied  of 
strangers.  Switzerland  and  Germany  will  be  tho  tour- 
ists' points  the  coming  summer,  and  poor  Italy  will  suf- 
fer more  in  the  absence  of  foreigners,  who  are  ever  buy- 
ing something  in  tbe  arts A  tunnel  through  the 

earth,  from  New  England  to  New  Zealand,  would  be  eight 

thousand  miles  long A  type-setter,  who  says  he  Is 

accustomed  to  set  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  Greek,  Ar- 
menian, Italian,  French  and  English  type,  advertises  in 
the  Levant  (Constantinople)  Herald  for  a  situation  in 

England,    America,  or  elsewhere Punch    says  of 

"  The  Theatre  of  War,"  that  they  are  doing  such  a  tre- 
mendous Btroke  of  business  that  for  the  present  all  com- 
plimentary admissions  are  refused,  and  even  the  public 

press  is  suspended Many  of  thu  letters  from  the 

seat  of  war  iu  Italy  note  the  skill  of  the  Tyrolese  rifle- 
men in  the  Austrian  army.    They  annoy  tbe  French  ex- 
ceedingly, and  pick  off  men  at  au  almost  incredible  dis- 
tance, where  they  were  considered  safe  from  tbe  reach 
of -even  the  longest  range  of  small  arms  at  the  present 
day. ....  .If  women  were  jurors,  as  some  of  them  claim 

they  ought  to  be,  what  chance  would  ugly  old  fellows 
stand  when  indicted? A  good  citizen  is  a  peace- 
maker; and  a  bull  iu  a  cbioa  shop  is  a  piece  maker, 
too When  a  devout  Mohammedau,  on  his  death- 
bed, gives  to  his  spiritual  guide  tbe  requisite  amount  of 
money,  he  is  furnished  with  apassportto  Paradise, which 
is  carefully  placed  near  his  head  in  the  coffin.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  free  translation  of  one  of  these  passports: 
'■  Angel  Gabrlel,^-Dear  Sir — In  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  Rs — ,  paid  by  Sheik  Abdel  Ivarim  into  our  common 
treasury,  you  wiil  please  deliver  to  him,  on  arrival  at 
your  place,  three  pomegranate  trees,  two  date  do.,  one 
tamarind,  and  other  trees  iu  proportion.  Also,  seventeen 
black  houris  and  seven  palaces,  horses  and  cattle  in  abun- 
dance, and  oblige  yours,  etc." Liberty  will  not  de- 
scend to  a  people ;  a  people  must  raise  themselves  to  lib- 
erty—it is  a  blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  it  can 

be  enjoyed A  stranger  who  visited  Jersey  City,  and 

got  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  the  railroad  depot,  came 
to  the  couclusiou  that  no  one  could  get  iuto  New  Jersey 

without  a  night  key "Generally  speaking,"  says 

the  Paris  Pays,  "  no  correct  estimate  is  formed  of  the 
labor  required  for  the  transport  of  the  stores  of  an  army. 
It  requires  not  less  than  300  horses  to  carry  1,000,000 
cartridges.  The  government  has  already  sent  10,000,000 
cartridges  to  Italy,  so  that  this  one  article  alone  ha3 
given  work  to  3000  horses.     Such  an  enormous  mass  of 


ammunition  for  the  rifles  now  in  use  will  give  a  terrible 
idea  of  the  power  of  destruction  possessed  by  tbe  French 

troops." A  bachelor  says :    "  A  woman  will  cling  to 

the  chosen  of  her  heart  like  a  fly  to  a  •  Catch-em -alive,' 
and  you  can't  separate  her  without  snapping  strings  no 
art  can  mend,  and  leaving  a  portion  of  her  soul  on  the 
upper  leather  of  your  affections.  She  will  sometimes  see 
something  to  lore  where  others  see  nothing  to  admire; 
and  when  fondness  is  once  fastened  on  a  fellow,  it  sticks 
like  a  penny-stamp  to  an  envelope,  or  a  tax-gatherer  to 
your  house-door." Mr.  Bruhn,  a  celebrated  Prus- 
sian astronomer,  has  announced  that  it  will  take  the  late 
comet  two  thousand  one  hundred  years  to  travel  around 
its  orbit  and  pay  ns  another  visit,  and  naively  "  sup- 
poses "'    that  "few  of  ns  will  be  here  to  welcome  it 

back." Tbe  once  famous,  or  infamous,  drama  of 

"Jack  Sheppard"  was  played  recently  at  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  London,  and  was  announced  for  future  repre- 
sentations; but  a  notice  has  been  sent  to  the  manager 
from  the  lord  chamberlain's  office  interdicting  the  per- 
formance of  the  play  at  that  or  any  other  theatre  for  the 
future.  It  is  some  time  since  the  lord  chamberlain  ex- 
ercised his  authority  over  dramas  In  possession  of  the 
stage The  French  are  turning  their  Algerian  coo- 
quests  to  account  in  the  interests  of  civilization.  By 
the  application  of  modern  scientific  instruments,  the 
engineers  have  been  able  to  sink  Artesian  wells  in  the 
sandy  deserts,  and  to  extract  from  the  soil,  at  a  compar- 
atively moderate  depth,  water  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to 
600  gallons  a  minute.  The  natives  are  attracted  to  these 
spots,  and  tho  scriptural  prophecy  is  being  literaUy  ful- 
filled, "  Tbe  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose." A  young  lady  near  Franklin,  Ky.,  went  hunt- 
ing on  horseback,  lately,  and  astounded  her  cavalier  by 
leaping  over  stone  fences,  and  bagging  seventeen  fine 
squirrels^ 


Matters  in  General. 

There  are  Indications  at  present  that  the  war  In  Eu- 
rope will  have  a  wider  sweep  than  was  anticipated  at  first. 
Prussia  can  illy  check  her  impatience,  and  may  soon  give 
the  signal  for  Germany  to  enter  on  tbe  field  of  carnage. 
The  attempts  of  Kossuth  and  Rlapka  to  kindle  tbe  flame 
of  revolt  among  the  Hungarians  may  lead  to  a  general 
war.  In  the  present  state  of  Germany  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Dannblan  populations  on  the  other,  a  second 
revolutionary  outbreak  In  Hungary  may  light  up  a  war 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea.  If  Kossuth  and  Klap- 
ka  be  seriously  combining  to  kindle  the  flame  of  rebellion 
in  that  remote  province  of  Austila,  the  Germans  may 
have  that  casus  Ulli  which  the  more  heated  among  them 
may  desire. — The  Prussian  corps  d'armee  to  be  mobilized 
are  the  3d,  4th,  6th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  the  guards. 
The  Int.  2d,  and  0th  corps  arc  reserved,  to  be  opposed,  if 
necessary,  to  Rus.-ia.  The  other  corps  will  be  concen- 
trated, and  only  sufficient  troops  will  be  left  in  tho  pro- 
vinces to  garrison  tho  towns  and  the  fortresses.— Tho 
Moniteur  recapitulates  the  French  losflatMngenta,  name- 
ly :  323  killed,  2165  wouuded,  aud  470  missiDg.  The 
French  loss  at  Mnlegnaoo  was  164  killed,  726  wounded, 
and  01  missing.  An  official  account  has  been  published 
of  the  losses  of  the  Austrians  at  thu  battle  of  Magenta: 
63  officers  and  1802  soldiers  killed,  218  officers  and  4130 
soldiers  wounded;  4000  soldiers  missing —Commercial 
affairs  in  France  appear  at  present  to  be  regulated  by 
political  events  connected  with  the  war.  As  long  us  the 
iJt.it  prevails  thnt  hostilities  will  be  confined  to  Italy, 
speculation  Is  continued  as  in  ordinary  times,  but  when 
au  extraordinary  eveDt  takes  place,  such  as  the  mobiliza- 
tion, by  the  Prussian  government,  of  six  corps  d'armee, 
stagnation  again  sets  in.  Fortunately  the  manufac- 
turers In  Paris  have  sufficient  orders  on  hand  to  give 
employment  to  all  their  operators.  The  Americans  at 
present  are  their  best  customers. 

Milan,  Italy. 

The  scowling,  censorious,  and  petulant  population  of 
Milan  have  been  transferred,  into  a  joyous,  impression- 
able, good-natured  people.  The  transition  from  one  rule 
to  another  was  sudden  and  without  a  struggle;  none  of 
the  passions  which  are  sure  to  appear  in  every  popular 
movement  "have,  been  roused.  It  was  like  the  sudden 
realization  of  a  dream  long  hoped  for  and  ardently  de- 
sired, and  tho  Milanese  awoke  one  morning  and  found 
this  cherished  dream  a  reality.  Not  even  the  most  ac- 
tive imagination  among  them  had  dared  to  couceivosuch 
a  speedy  solution. 

Divorce  in  France. 
The  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  has  just  decided,  in  a 

case  '"  Madame  X v.  the  mayor  of  tho  10th  arron- 

dissement,"  that  a  foreign  woman,  legally  divorced  in 
her  own  country,  cannot  during  her  first  husband's  life- 
time— although  he  also  is  a  foreigner— contract  a  sccoud 
marriage  in  France,  where,  since  1816,  the  law  does  not 
permit  a  divorce  under  any  circumstance  whatever. 

England. 

The  formation  of  rifle  corps  is  extending  through  all 
parts  of  the  country.  As  it  is  felt  that  there*  may  be 
many  willing  aud  ready  to  join  these  corps  whose  mean3 
will  not  allow  them  to  purchase  the  uniform  and  accou- 
trements, associations  arc  being  organized  to  provide  the 
necessary  funds. 

The  Q,ueen  and  the  Pope. 

The  Roman  correspondent  of  the  Weekly  Register 
writes  that  her  majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  forwarded  an 
autograph  letter  to  the  pope,  thanking  his  holiness  for 
his  present  of  a  beautiful  mosaic  table.  It  is  added  that 
the  pope  was  much  gratified  with  the  friendly  sentiments 
expressed  by  her  majesty. 

Germany. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  large  party  which  docs  not  hes- 
itate to  pronounce  Austria  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  her 
policy  as  to  Italy,  and  who  judge  the  French  Emperor's 
deeds  as  they  are  interpreted  by  his  words.  The  hope  of 
arresting  a  general  war  is  in  the  success  of  this  party. 


The  British  Ministry. 

First  Lord  Treasury,  Viscount  Palmerston;  Chancellor 
Exchequer.  W.  E.  Gladstone;  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord 
John  Russell;  Home  Secretary.  SirG.  C.  Lewis;  Colonial 
Secretary,  Duke  Newcastle;  War  Secretary.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert;  for  India,  Sir  C.  Wood:  First  Lord  Admiralty, 
Dake  Somerset ;  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Campbell;  Presi- 
dent of  Council,  Earl  Granville;  Privy  Seal,  Duke  Ax- 
gyle;  Postmaster  General,  Lord  Elgin;  President  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Cobden;  President  Poor  Law  Board,  Mil- 
ner  Gibson;  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Cardwell; 
Chancellor  of  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Sir  G.  Grey;  Sir  A. 
Cockburn  succeeds  Lord  Campbell  as  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  and  the  following  nDder  secretaries:  India, 
Mr.  Baring;  Home,  G.  dive;  jVar,  Lord  Rlpon;  Civil 
Lord  of  Admiralty,  Mr.  Whitbread;  Judge  Advocate, 
Justice  Headlam ;  Secretary  Poor  Law.  Gilpin ;  Vice  Pres- 
ident Council  of  Education.  Solicitor  General  Sir  H. 
Keating;  Household  Officers — Steward,  Lord  St.  Ger- 
manus;  Horse,  Marquis  of  Aylesbury;  Buckhounds, 
Earl  Bessboro;  Mistress  Robes,  Duchess  Sutherland. 

Borne. 

A  remarkable  demonstration  was  got  up  in  Rome  in 
honor  of  the  recent  successes  of  the  French  and  Pied- 
montese  armies  before  Milan.  Unable  to  restrain  their 
Impetuous  joy,  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  the  news  was 
received,  ran  through  the  streets  in  great  numbers,  and, 
following  the  route  of  the  Corso,  stopped  before  the 
house  of  General  Goyon.  Here  they  burst  into  the  most 
enthusiastic  exclamations  of  "  Viva  la  Francia!"  "  Viva 
1'  Emperatore  Napoleone!"  "Viva  1'  Independent!" 
Their  cries  were  repeated  again  and  again,  until  General 
Goyon  appeared  at  the  window,  and  thanked  the  multi- 
tude by  gestures. 
Naples, 

A  great  political  demonstration  took  place  in  Naples  on 
the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Magenta.  A 
great  demonstration  was  made  In  favor  of  the  French. 
The  road  from  the  royal  palace  to  the  street  called  tho 
Cbiaja  was  filled  with  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  peo- 
ple, cheering  the  French  aud  Piedmontese  consuls' resi- 
dences. The  Swiss  aud  police  charged  upon  them  with 
the  bayonet  and  gradually  they  were  dispersed. 

Austrian  Finances. 

An  Austrian  imperial  decree  proclaims  that  the  public 
will  receive  for  interest  on  the  national  loan  now  due, 
either  bank  notes  at  125  florins  for  every  100  florins,  or 
two  government  bouds,  redeemable  with  compound  In- 
terest in  five  years.  Commercial  letters  from  Vienna  de- 
scribe the  financial  condition  of  Austria  as  ono  of  com- 
plete bankruptcy. 

The  Qalway  Steam-Line. 

Official  documents  relaiivo  to  the  postal  contract  with 
the  Gal  way  steamship  line  are  published.  Tho  service 
will  not  commence  till  Jun^  1,  I860.  The  government 
had  refused  to  dispense  with  the  conditions  requiring 
communication  with  New  York  via  Newfoundland  in  six 
days. 
Prussia. 

The  announcement  In  the  Prussian  Gawtto  that  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  has  ordered  that  six  corps  d'armet  shall 
be  set  in  motion,  is  regaded  in  Paris  as  the  answer  of  the 
Germanic   Confederation    to   the   note   of  Prince  Gorts- 

uliakolT. 

Italian  Malcontents. 

The  Times  Paris  correspondent  speaks  of  tho  dissatis- 
faction of  some  of  the  Italians  at  territorial  accessions  of 
the  King  of  Sardloia.  They  protest  against  bis  taking 
possession  of  Lombard)',  and  require  a  confederation,  not 
fusion. 
Bussia. 

Russia  is  making  vast  preparations  at  all  naval  depots. 
The  Neva  division  of  the  fleet  is  reported  to  number  80 
first  class  ships,  and  the  Baltic  fleet  35  sail  of  tho  line,  of 
which  14  screw  steamers  were  at  Cronstadt. 

Important  Arrest. 

It  is  stated  that  tbe  King  of  Sardinia  has  ordered  the 
arrest  of  one  of  the  colonels  of  one  of  the  Sardinian  reg- 
iments, for  having,  contrary  to  discipline  and  obvious 
policy,  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  Roman  Legation. 

Bussia  Ready. 

A  letter  from  St.  Petersburgh  says  if  Prussia  allows 
herself  to  be  goaded  into  a  menacing  step,  Russia  will 
concentrate  troops  on  the  Gallician  frontiers,  and  send  a 
detachment  of  her  fleet  to  Prussian  Baltic  ports. 

Horrors  of  "War. 

The  Piedmoutese  division  engaged  at  Talestro,  when 
repassing  through  Novarro,  marched  with  five  companies 
out  of  ten  under  sub-officers;  the  others  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

British  Chancellors. 

On  tbe  resignation  of  Lord  Chelmsford  there  will  be 
five  ex-chancellors,  namely,  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
St-  Leonards,  Cranworth,  and  Chelmsford,  each  drawing 
£5000  per  annum. 
French  Troops. 

The  emperor,  it  is  said,  has  demanded  100,000  more 
men  for  Italy,  to  besiege  Austrian  fortresses.  The  French 
army  of  observation  on  the  Rhino  frontiers  numbers 
71,000. 

Valuable  Gift. 

Mr.  William  Russell,  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  has  been  presented  by  Lieut.  Morelow  with  a 
magnificent  sceptre  which  belonged  to  the  King  of  Delhi. 

Klap&a's  Proclamation. 

A  Turin  journal  publishes  a  proclamation  by  Klapka, 
drawn  up  for  distribution  among  the  Hungarian  soldiers 
in  the  Austrian  army. 

American  Surgeons. 

Tbe  government  of  Sardinia  has  declined  the  offer  of 
the  services  of  surgeons  from  the  United  States. 

Greece. 

Demons trat ions  in  honor  of  the  French  victories  have 
taken  place  in  Greece. 
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fty-  Tkhms  ron  Advsbsibuki.— Zt(w»ty-/Su*  eentt  per 
tin*.  Advertisement*  must  be  wont  in  two  weeks  In  ad- 
vance of  tho  period  of  their  publioatlon,  u  our  large 
edition  occupies  fourteen  days  va  printing.    Address 

M.  M.  HALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  23  Whiter  Street. 


MRS.  imkti\(;t«\\s  new  book. 


EEADY  ABOUT  JOLY  20th, 

KNITTING  WORK: 
A  WEB  OF  MAW  TEXTURES. 

B?  B.  P.  BHILLABER,  (Bins.  Partington.) 

rrmE  Publishers  tako  pleasure  in  announcing  a  now 
X  volume  from  thin  popular  author,  whoie  name  for 
wit  and  humor,  cODYojiog  tntth  and  instruction,  is  iv 
household  word  Over  .to.OOO  cflplea  Of  her  pre- 
vioiiH  work,  uiililMhfil  some  Dto  yuan  alnoe,  wore  sold  in 
a  short  time  after  it*  Issue;  since  thop  the  old  damn  has 
been  gaining  In  popularity,  while  a  great  interest  has 
been  nmnlfcMed  in  "Ik.'/'  an  he  has  developed  himself 
uml«r  Mi-h.  Partington's  management. 

The  Publishers  expeot  that  thiH  bonk  will  be  tho  most 
popular  of  the  summer  issues,  it  will  bo  published  in 
.!■■■■. mi  stylo,  and  Illustrated  by  tiiu  well-known  and 
popular  nrtlst,AUUUSTUS  IlOPl'IN. 

Promlueut  amoug  the  illustrations  aro 

■  in-,  k  Pugilint, 

The  PnrliiiKton   Family, 

Mrs.  Pnrlinaloii  Criticizing  I?li«H  Wiggles, 

Ike  Kiii'lt'sqiiiug  Hoops* 

And  many  others,  which  none  but  Iloppin  could  have 
ever  designed. 

Sinn  Slick  has  run  hiB  race.  Mrs  Partington  now  is  the 
American  humorist, — original,  genial,  laughable,  aDd  not 
uniiiNtructive.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that ''  Ike" 
ia  included  in  these  remarks.  No  one  should  buy  the 
book  who  thinks  it  sinful  to  laugh. — Henry  Ward  Bctcher, 
in  N.   1*.  Independent. 

A  regular  Yankee  institution  is  Mrs.  Partington,  and 
well  deserves  the  compliment  of  a  book. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 

In  1  vol.,12mo Price,  SI  25. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

JuIylG  I'liblinhcrs,  Ronton.  2w 

BOSTON  DIRECTORY, 

FOB  THE  YEAR  EBDINQ  JULY  1, 

1   8   6   O  . 

JUST  PUBLISHED, 

AND  FOR  SALE  HV 

ADAMS,     SAMPSON    &   Co., 
DIRECTORY   OFFICE, 

91  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


rpO      FARMERS      AND      DAIRYMEN. 

Wo  would  respectfully  announce  that  we  have  become 
the  Publishers  of  that 

VALUABLE  AND   BEAUTIFUL   WORE 

MILCH   COWS 

AND 

DAIRY      FARMING. 

BY  CHARLES  li.  FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  book  has  been  before  the  public  but  a 
short  time,  the  very  flattering  reception  given  it  is  a  full 
and  satisfactory  endorsement  of  its  merits. 

The  book  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  12S  engravings. 

The  present  edition  is  exhausted,  and  we  shall  issue  in 
a  few  days  a 

New  Edition  of  3000   Copies. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS BOSTON. 


WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
aud  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  haod  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  nieaus,  at 
au  extremely  trifling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 


GAS  STJGAK.  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  aad  warrant 
that  a  tough  beef  steak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  lender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  anil  Pipe. 

W-     F.     S  H  AW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


WANTED. 

Pi  00  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
fJ\J\J  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  aud  honorable 
at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month.  A  capital  of  S5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co.. 

june4  3m  llookset,  N.  H. 

BOOK    BINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  No.  22  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
tf Ballou's  Publishing  Hodse.         june25 

HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
1  and  returned  in  one  week. 
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F  I  It  K     PROOF     SA  F  E 


MAIU.ANIVS  PATENT,  of  which  T>r.'»  <!.  T. 
Jaoltflon  ami  A.  A  Hayes,  asBayors  to  the  St  a  to  of 
Mnssaduieorts,  assert,  "the  door-way  (the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  a  safe}  to  be  as  (Ire  proof  m  the  walln,  and 
that  in  all  that  eiiu  be  expected  of  a  Nile;  and  lOCUro  In 
any  lire,  the  intenwlty  of  which  !m  Uinn  (ban  Hulllciont  to 
mulC  tlin  nines  of  iron  and  stone." 

Messrs.  Cochran  &  Hall,  of  New  Orlcitnu.  say  at  the 
burning  of  our  warehouse.  July  8.  1868,  ''your  sale  had 
in  severe  a  test  as  is  possible  to  imagine,  no  water  being 
thrown  upon  it.  Our  fears  regarding  it,  and  a  Halumau- 
der  Safe  of  another  manufacture,  were  partially  realized 
by  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  while  the  entire  contents 
of  your  Kafo  wore  preserved  from  the  Slightest  damage." 

At  tho  burning  of  the  Pioneer  Mechanics  Shop  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  April  14,  1863,  "  the  heat  was  so  intenwo  in 
the  division  which  the  safe  stood  that  it  melted  tho  ma- 
chinery into  masses,  bo  that  out  of  some  thirty  tons  not 
half  a  ton  was  fit  for  uso  again — while  the  entire  contents 
of  tiio  safe,  books,  papers,  and  -.cunt)  in  notes  were 
uninjured." 

Especial  attention  given  to  designing  safes  for  house  use! 
M.  B.  BIG-EL0W  &  ANSON  IIVRDY, 

Manufacturers,  32  School  St.,  Boston,  Mans. 

ISAAC  BRIDGE,  No.  91  Magaxino  Street,  Now  Orleans, 
Agent.  ap23eop3m 

WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

WE  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment of  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  in  an- 
other column,  and  assure  them  they  can  find  no  better 
remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  bronchial  affections, 
or  any  disease  of  the  throat  or  lungs. 

In  August.  1858,  an  estimable  friend  of  ours  returned 
from  a  visit  in  the  country  much  emaciated,  and  labor- 
ing under  a  severe  cough,  which  had  made  such  rapid 
inroads  upon  her  constitution  that  we  felt  something 
must  be  done  at  once,  or  she  would  become  a  victim  of 
consumption.  Having  known  the  beneficial  results  which 
have  occurred  from  the  use  of  Wistar's  Balsam,  we  made 
purchase  of  some  for  her,  and  are  happy  to  say  that  be- 
fore she  had  taken  the  contents  of  one  bottle  her  cough 
had  entirely  left  her,  and  she  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health. —  Olive  Branch,  June  25, 1859. 
PREPARED  BY 

SETH  W.  FOWLE  &  Co., 

18  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 
SOLD     E  V  E  R  V  W  15  F  It  E  . 


BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  35  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 
UNCURRENT    FUNDS 
Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS, 
Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  K.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

D"CanitbeDonc?" 

NERVOUS"  AND  "  FE- 
MALE COMPLAINT.-*,"  Scro-  *««26»if'J/ 
fulous  Humors,  {Canker,  Salt  Rheum),  and  Dyspepsia 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  cured  without  medicine  The 
best  remedies  ever  known  for  Sore  Eyes,  Films,  and  Total 
Blindness.  Read  my  "  Book  of  Information  respecting 
the  Nutritive  Gore,"  (sent  to  you  for  one  dime)  and  learn 
how  these  things  are  done. 
julyl64w        LAROY  SUNDERLAND,  Boston,  Mass. 

IMPURITIES  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

THE  food  and  habits  of  civilized  man  induce  in  agreat 
majority  an  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  the 
source  of  a  great  variety  of  painful  diseases,  which  dis- 
turb the  happiness  of  almost  every  family  in  the  land. 
A  sure,  safe  and  agreeable  remedy  is  at  haod  in  the 
PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  a  fact  which  cannot  he  denied. 

THOSIAS  S.  BROWNE, 

MANUFACTURER   0V 

FINE  GOLD  JEWELRY,  CHAINS,  etc. 

FACTORY  AND  SALESROOM, 
Wo.  151  "Washington  Street,  Boston. 

junel8  Repairing  done  promptly.  6w 

"pKDER'S  MCTHOD  FOR  THE   GUITAR.     A 

JL    New  and  Progressive  Method  of  ropidly  acquiring  a 
thorough    mastery  of  the  Instrument,   with  a  pleasing 
variety  of  Songs  and  National  Melodies.     Price,  S2  50. 
Published  by   OLIVER  DITSOW  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UJVION.-Tbis  is  the  brst 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $2  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

.     M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

T^OR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
i  souahle  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  desiguating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  aud  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 

PARSONS    *£    GIKKY, 

STAMPERS    OF  EMBB.OIDEBIES, 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


PA  PR  K     WAKMIIOIIS  K. 

GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nun.  89  am.  08  MILK  8TRKKT,  ami  94  CONGRESS  BT-, 

■  inpni  i«  i 'm    iiml    Iferiilrrt   in    nil    il« -.  ri|»- 

tionw   of    i*h|m  r,     C'i.|m  i    Kloek,    mid 

tliiniiliH  li'ii   ih'  .'liitriiiiU.     I'riiil- 

ina.      Writing,     itml     Colored 

I'npni'M,  of  erory   variety 

MADE    TO    ORDER. 

ap30  3m 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

XV .     II  A  K  i:  It    As     Co.'l 

American,  Frkncu,  IIomq'.oi'athic.am)  Vanilla  Phkmium 

OlIOCOI.ATr,  PllEi'ARHn  Cocoa,  BBOHA,  GOOOA   PaSTB, 

Cocoa  Sticks.  Soluiilk  HoiKIOPAtBia  and  Diktl- 

tiu  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Ciiackkh  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  uncut  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  ProparatioiiH  made  In  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children.  Invalids, 
and  persons  In  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  panes,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  ominent  physician**. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  Now  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundi^e,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,   Dudley    &   Co.,   Cincinnati ;    and   by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m"        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SAMUEL  MASURV, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

{up  one  flight  of  stairs.) 
280  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

GCr*  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  In 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

TJEADING  FOR  THE  MILLION  I— We  will  sent 
JLV  for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  SU, 
Bailouts  Pictorial,  an  elegant  firstclass  illustrated  weekly, 
and  Bailouts  Dollar  Monthly,  choicely  ornamented  with 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pages  of  original  reading  in 
each  number!  This  offer  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
world!  Address  M.  M.  BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.         tf.  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass 

NEW  SPRING  TRIMMINGS. 

J.     C.     OSOOOD, 

19  WINTER  STREET, 

Has  just  received,  and  is  constantly  receiving,  NEW 
STYLES  OF  DRESS  TRIMMINGS,  which  the  Ladies  are 
invited  to  examine.  tf  may28 

1  1  (\  (\(\(\  BALLOTJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
J.lU)UUl/»  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
In  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU*,  ^osron,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CIiAKI""V('E   B5.   l'"V»iERW«OD. 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  4w  July  2 

Cool  Soda  "with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
office,  tf  junel8 

id"      Something  JYew!     -a 

^  Agents  wanted,  to  go  into  a  -£" 
"^  New  and  Honorable  Business,  -=cu 
"^  which  will  pay  from  $15  to  $30  -Oi 
u^  weekly.  Bio  Huml)u«'.  Satisfac-  ■=£" 
^~  Hon  guaranteed.  Send  stamp  -^ 
"^  for  particulars,  which  are  free.  •=al 

"^      S.  M.  MYRICK  &  CO.,  Lynn.  Mass.     -^" 

BrONE    DOLLAR.^! 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  TOD  A  WHOLE  TEAK 

BALLOU'S     DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

O1"  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

D^r"  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

fry-  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  eoibellish  each  number. 

fcy  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar.' 

$y  If  i*  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

\£y  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  tho  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

[C7=-  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

O"-  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

0=*  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
tharUioe«*ff  regular  contributors. 

IC7"  Thouch  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  llft,0U0  copies! 

tCr"  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

[C7"  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  foryitre  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRILLIANT  STOBIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  und  lor  f-nUi,  the  following  bril- 
liant Htorlos,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
Hthly  QluJtraUd  with  targe  originqf  engraving*,  nnd  form- 
ing the  cheapest  boolu  in  price  «ver  offered  to  the  publlO. 
Every  ono  of  theee  works  was  written  exprcasly  for  thin 
i'  t.niiii-hin.  hi  .  and  tiiu  copyright  Is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  Bend  fllnglo  copies  by  mail,  pott  paid,  for 
twmty  cmt&  BftOb,  OF  tiX  DOplU,  ;""(  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEEB:  or,  Ti.sPooii.et 

oh  Tils  IIoiimeii  H'alu.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  In  Venire  and  In  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  lloheinla,  and  depict  Incidents  of  thrilling 
nerve  and  Interest. 

Written  for  us  by S VLVANU8  OOBB,  Jr. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Oim  Law  01  tub 
Ocean.  A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  This  Is 
a  j-tory  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
fraught  with  the  sanguinary  Incidents  of  thosa  timet. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTUNE. 

THE  TUBKISH  SLAVE:  or,  Tub  Dumb  Dwsac  of 
UonbtantinoI'LE.  This  ntory  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  errata  in  tho 
Eawtern  world  graphically  narrated,  altogether  exhibit- 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MUHKAY. 

FITZ-HEBN:  or,  Tu£  Rover  of -hie  Irisu  Bias.  A 
Tale  of  Oalway  Buy.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of 
Ireland,  narrating  events  of  deep  interest  to  every 
lover  of  Erin. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BAR1UNOT0N. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  Tdk  Wandering  Boue- 
mian.  ThiB  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MAE.TYH :  or,  Tub  Hunter  Spy  or 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  taie  is  one  of  thote  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  fo  ex- 
tended a  reputation.  It  depicts  to  the  life  some  of  tho 
stirring  events  of  the  Revolution. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tile  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  Tub  Privateer  op  tue  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  In  the  author's 
nsual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  BOYAL  GEEENS :  or,  The  Scodt  op  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK   THE   BOVEB ;  or,  The  Spirit  op  tub 

Wave.     This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  BANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirriDg 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  cbivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAEOON:  or,  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  SEA  LAE.K :  or,  The  Quadroon  op  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILLAN  BBIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.   A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  ins  Gulp. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  G-nlf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BABRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Catt.  BENKY  P   CUEEVER. 

BED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARR1NGT0N. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the'  brim   of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boajbon,  Maes 
O5*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


VIEW  OF  CARLSBAD,  BOHEMIA. 

We  publish  on  this  page  a  very  fine  en- 
graving, representing  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque watering  places  in  Europe.  Carlsbad 
(Charles's  Bath)  is  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
the  circle  of  Elbogen,  on  the  Taipei,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Eger,  70  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  Prague,  and  famous  for  its  hot  springs. 
The  permanent  residents  number  about  three 
thousand,  but  during  the  summer  season  the 
population  is  sometimes  three  times  as  great. 
It  is  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  in 
Europe.  The  town  belongs  to  the  Emperor 
of  AttBtriaj  and  occupies  a  narrow  valley 
between  granite  mountains.  It  has  one 
handsome  street,  the  Kunstetrasse,  in  con- 
nection with  an  elegant  granite  bridge  across 
the  Eger.  The  springs  contain  a  great 
amount  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda, 
and  the  Spiudel,  temperature  165°  Fahren- 
heit, deposits  so  much  incrustation,  and  is 
forced  upwards  with  so  much  violence,  that 
fresh  orifices  have  to  be  continually  bored  to 
prevent  explosions  and  injury  to  the  town. 
Mutbrunnen,  temperature  138°  Fahrenheit, 
furnishes  most  of  the  water  used  for  drink- 
ing. Vapor  baths  have  been  constructed 
over  the  Hyqienquelle.  The  public  walks 
around  Carlsbad  are  much  admired.  The 
baths  are  most  frequented  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember. Carlsbad  was  the  favorite  residence 
of  Goethe,  Hoffman  and  Werner.  It  is  cel- 
ebrated for  the  congress  held  there  in  1819. 
The  scenery  in  and  about  Carlsbad  is  en- 
chantingly  romantic.  The  shores  of  the 
river  are  occupied  by  quays  planted  with 
trees,  and  by  a  succession  of  cafes  and  shops 
of  every  kind,  which  impart  a  very  animated 
and  brilliant  air  to  this  portion  of  the  town. 
Those  of  the  guests  who  prefer  quiet  amuse- 
ment to  climbing  steep  ascents,  give  the 
preference  to  this  quarter.  The  town,  of 
course,  abounds  in  hotels  and  lodging-houses  ;  in 
fact,  there  is  nothing  else,  for  every  house  takes 
boarders,  and  the  gradual  development  of  Carls- 
bad is  owing  to  their  atHuence.  The  public  reg- 
isters show  that  in  1775  there  were  only  197  fam- 
ilies ;  in  1815,  1300;  in  1834,  3287  ;  or,  includ- 
ing visitors,  10,000  souls.  In  many  diseases,  the 
waters  are  very  efficacious,  while  the  regimen 
which  every  patient  is  compelled  to  observe,  is 
well  calculated  to  strengthen  the  constitution. 

GARIBALDI'S  BOYS. 

The  following  account  of  Garibaldi's  volun- 
teers is  from  a  letter  in  the  Paris  Socle  :  "  I  do 
not  know  if  you  have  read  in  some  foreign  jour- 
nals the  stran go  exaggerations  on  the  subject  of 
Garibaldi's  volunteers.  It  has  been  said  thai 
this  little  army  corps  is  the  refuge  of 
persons  more  or  less  compromised; 
they  have  been  represented  as  so 
many  '  reiters  '  or  '  lanzknechts,' 
soldiers  of  the  wallet  and  cord,  who 
despise  all  discipline,  and  aro  only 
fit  to  make  a  bold  stroke  in  enter- 
prises by  night.  Not  a  word  of  it  is 
true.  There  is  not  a  regiment  in 
Europo  where  discipline  is  more  se- 
verely carried  out  than  in  the  com- 
panies of  volunteers.  Garibaldi 
chooses  the  men,  and  when  he  does 
not  personally  know  those  who  como 
and  offer  their  services  to  him,  he 
docs  not  accept  them  without  good 
references.  This  volunteer  corps  is 
composed,  besides,  in  great  part,  of 
young  men  belonging  to  the  best 
families  of  Naples,  Bologna,  Modena, 
Parma,  and  especially  in  Milan. 

There  is  at  this  moment,  at  the 
Great  Britain  Hotel  in  Turin,  a  very 
rich  Milanese  Countess,  whose  two 
sons  are  volunteers.  The  older  is 
twenty-two,  and  the  younger  is  nine- 
teen. The  mother  of  these  two 
young  soldiers  has  taken  up  her  resi- 
dence in  Turin  that  she  may  bo  near 
her  children  ;  she  cannot  see  them, 
for  they  are  fighting  at  the  front 
posts,  but  she  receives  news  from 
them  every  day,  and  will  not  roturn 
to  Lombardy  until  the  Franco-Sar- 
dinian army  shall  have  itself  entered 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Do  not 
supposo  this  lady  to  be  a  matron  of 
ancient  Rome.  All  her  days  aro 
passed  in  dread  and  tears.  At  every 
moment  she  is  afraid  of  some  disas- 
trous news,  and  every  unexpected 
letter  makes  her  tremble.  Being 
very  pious,  she  has  two  masses  said 
every  morning  that  God  may  turn 
aside  from  the  breasts  of  her  sons  the 
Austrian  bullets.  We  are  not  made 
of  such  sorry  stuff,  you  see,  as  the 
journals  friendly  to  Austria  would 
fain  have  it  believed. 

To  speak  to  you  frankly,  our 
scapegraces  would  not  have  fright- 
ened mc,  from  the  moment  espec- 
ially when  fighting  with  Gyulai's 
soldiers  was  in  question,  and  on  my 
first  journey  to  Turin,  on  meeting 
under  the  arcades  all  these  young 
fellows,  I  was  going  to  say  strip- 
lings, who  were  getting  ready  to  go 
and  fight  under  Garibaldi's  orders,  I 
asked  myself  if  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  the  papers  I  spoke  of 
but  now  to  have  stated  the  truth. 
Now,  however,  there  is  no  longer  a 
doubt  about  the  courage,  the  moral 
strength  and  determination  of  these 
nobles,  so  young  indeed,  who  have 
flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy. 
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Full  of  confidence  in  their  chief,  they  follow  him 
wherever  he  wishes  to  lead  them,  and  harass  in- 
cessantly the  enemy  night  and  day — not  an  hour 
at  rest,  always  on  the  march,  and  with  the  mus- 
ket forever  on  the  shoulder.  In  less  than  a 
month,  these  children  have  become  old  soldiers. 
They  have  abandoned  overvthing — they,  the  in- 
heritors of  great  names  and  large  fortunes — for 
servitude,  tho  platter  and  the  hard  camp  couch. 
These  dukes,  marquises,  counts ;  these  latest 
scions  of  the  oldest  patrician  stocks ;  have  be- 
come simple  soldiers,  warring  for  independence. 
Sparc,  then,  these  proud  children,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  tho  anxious  eyes  of  their  mothers,  all 
disdain  and  insult;  let  calumny  at  least  respect 
such  noble  hearts,  who  will  bo  an  eternal  honor 
to  Italy,  thoir  country." 


THE  MONUMENT,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

The  monument  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving  by  Mr.  Kilburn,  during  his  visit 
to  the  South  to  make  drawings  for  the  Pictorial, 
is  within  the  porch  of  the  Monument  Church, 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  theatre  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1811.  The  church  was  built  in  1813,  and 
dedicated  May  4,  in  the  following  year.  The 
monument  bears  the  following  inscription  :  "  In 
memory  of  the  awful  calamity  that,  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  fell  on  this  city  on  tho  night  of  the 
26th  of  Deeomber,  in  the  vear  of  Christ,  1811, 
when,  by  the  sudden  conflagration  of  tho  Rich- 
mond Theatre,  many  citizens  of  different  ages 
and  both  soxes,  distinguished  for  talents  and  for 
virtues,  respected  and  beloved,  perished  in  the 
flames,  and  in  one  short  moment  public  joy  and 
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private  happiness  -  were  changed  into  twi" 
versal  lamentation,  this  monument  is  erected 
and  the  adjoining  church  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  that  in  all  future 
times  tho  remembrance  of  this  mournful 
event,  on  the  spot  where  it  happened  and 
where  the  remains  of  the  sufferers  are  de- 
posited in  one  urn,  may  be  united  with  acts 
of  penitence  and  devotion."  In  a  former 
number  we  published  a  view  of  the  church 
with  a  notice  of  the  calamity  ;  we  will,  there- 
fore, simply  remind  our  readers  that  the 
scenery  of  the  theatre  took  fire  during  the 
representation  of  "  Raymond  and  Agnes,  or 
the  Bleeding  Nun."  A  panic  seized  the  au- 
dience, egress  was  difficult,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  individuals  perished,  among  them 
the  Governor  of  Virginia  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

A  MANIFESTO  BY  MAZZ1M. 

Tho  New  York  Tribune  translates  from  the 
Pensiero  ed  Azione,  an  Italian  publication 
issued  in  London,  a  long  article  by  Mazzioi 
on  the  existing  war,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  :     "  Tho  truth  of  the  situation 
is  this  :    As  in   1848,  and  still  more  so,  tho 
Italian    movement    tends    to    liberty    and 
national  utility.     The  war  is  undertaken  by 
the  Sardinian  monarchy  and  by  Louis  Bona- 
parte with  entirely  different  views.    As  in 
1S4S,  and  still  more  so,  the  antagonism  ex- 
isting between  the  tendencies  of  the  nation 
and  those  of  the  accepted  chiefs,  which  then 
ruined  the  war,  menaces  Italy  with  tremen- 
dous disappointments.     What  Italv  aspires 
to  is  National  Utility.     Louis  Napoleon  can- 
not wish  this.     Besides  Nizza  and  Savoy, 
already  conceded  to  him  by  Piedmont  as  the 
price  for  his  aid  in  the  formation  of  a  north- 
ern kingdom,  he  wants  an  opportunity  to  set 
up  the  throne  of  a  Murat  in  the  south,  and 
the  throne  of  his  cousin  in  the  centre.  Rome,  and 
part  of  the  Roman  State,  are  to  remain  under  the 
temporal  government  of  the  Pope.     *    *    Nev- 
ertheless, tho  war  is  a  fact—  a  powerful  fact — 
which  creates  new  duties,  and  essentially  modi- 
fies uur  own  proceedings.     Between  the  concep- 
tion of  Cavour  and  the  menace  of  a  coalition,  be- 
tween Louis  Napoleon    and   Austria,    equally 
fatal,  there  stands  Italy — the  more  serious  the 
dangers  of  the  situation  are,  the  more  the  efforts 
of  all  must  concentrate  themselves  to  save  the 
common  fatherland  from  the  perils  it  incurs.     If 
the  war  was  carried  on  between  governments, 
we  might  remain   spectators,  watching  tho  mo- 
ment when  tho  combatants   having  weakened 
each  other,  tho  national  element  could  como  for- 
ward.    But  that  element  has  already  exploded. 
Deluded  or  not,  the  country  trem- 
bles in  a  feverish  state  of  activity, 
and  believes  it  is  able  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  by  making  uso  of  the 
war,  of  tho  emperor  and  the  king. 
The  Tuscan  movement,  a  spontane- 
ous movement  of  Italian  soldiers  and 
citizens,  the  universal  agitation,  and 
the  rush  of  volunteer  corps,  break 
through  tho  circle  of  the  official  in- 
trigues, and  they  aro  the  beatings  of 
the  national  heart.     It  is  necessary 
to  follow  them  on  tho  field  ;  it  is  nec- 
essary to  enlarge,  to  Italianize  (Ital- 
ianizzare)    the  war.     The   Republi- 
cans will  know  how  to  accomplish 
this  duty.     Italy,  if  she  will,  may 
save  herself  from  tho  perils  we  have 
set  forth.     She  mny  win  from  tho 
actual  crisis  her  national  unity.     It 
is  necessarv  that  Austria  should  suc- 
cumb.    Wo  may  deplore  the  impe- 
rial intervention,  but  we  cannot  deny 
that  Austria  is  the  eternal  enemy  of 
every  national  Italian  development. 
Every  Italian  must  co-operate  in  the 
downfall    of  Austria.     This   is   do- 
manded  by  the  honor,  by  the  safety 
of  all.     Europo  must  learn  that  be- 
tween us  and  Austria  there   is  an 
eternal  war.     It  is  necessary  that  tho 
people  of  Italy  maintain  intangible 
its    dignity,    and  convince  Europo 
that,  if  we  can  undergo  the  aid  of 
tyranny,  because  it  was  claimed  by 
an  Italian  government,  wo  have  not 
asked  for  it,  and  have  not  renounced 
for  it  our  belief  in  liberty  and  tho  al- 
liance of  peoples.     The  cry  of  '  Viva 
la  Francia !'  may  issue  without  guilt 
from  Italian  lips ;  not  so  tho  cry  of 
'Viva  l'lmperatore!'    *    *    It   is 
necessary  that  Italy  arouse,  from  one 
end  to  the  other    *    *    in  tho  north 
to  conquer,  not  to  receive  liberty ;  in 
the  south  to  organize  the  reserve  of 
the  national  army.    The  insurrection 
may,   with  duo  reserve,  accept  tho 
military    command    of    tho    king, 
wherever  the  Austrian  has  pitched 
his  camp,  or  is  at  hand  ;  the  insur- 
rection in  the  south  must  operate  and 
keep  itself  more  independent.  Naples 
and   Sicily  may  secure   the  Italian 
cause  and  constitute  its  power,  repre- 
sented by  a  national  camp.  *  *  The 
cry  of  insurrection,  wherever  it  is 
heard,   must    be    '  Unity,    Liberty, 
National  Independence  I'    The  name 
of  Rome  ought  always  to  accompany 
that  of  Italy.     It    is    the    duty  of 
Rome,  not  to  send  one  man  to  the 
Sardinian  army,  but  to  prove  to  Im- 
perial France  that  it  is  a  bad  bargain 
for  any  power  to  comhat  in  the  name 
of  Italian  independence,  while  sup- 
porting Papal  absolutism." 
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TOWN  AN1>  LAKK  OF  COMO. 

If  thoro  wore  no  historical  interest  attached  to 
tho  place  delineated  in  the  accompanying  on- 
graving,  it  would  still  woo  tho  eyo  from  its  ro- 
mantic beauty.  Tho  lovely  hike,  fringed  with  its 
little  flotilla  of  boats  with  their  striped  lattcen 
sails  furled,  tho  gaily-costumed  people  on  the 
shores,  tho  whito  houses  relieved  against  a 
wooded  background,  the  lofty  bills  that  print 
thoir  bold  summits  on  tho  summer  sky,  all  these 
moke  up  a  scene  on  which  the  eye  loves  to  linger, 
and  which  dwells  in  tho  memory  through  long 
years  of  absence.  But  these  hills  and  shores 
have  been  invested  with  interest  of  a  more  stirring 
character.  Here  the  heroic  Garibaldi,  bursting 
from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  with  his  gal- 
lant band,  struck  more  than  one  blow  for  Italian 
liberty,  and  covered  his  name  with  glory.  Hut 
few  weeks  have  passed  since  this  bold  partizan 
leader  made  his  first  foray  on  the  Austrians  at 
Como.  Como  is  tho  capital  of  the  province  of 
tho  same  name  in  Lombardy.  It  is  situated  at 
the  southwest  extremity  of  the  lake,  surrounded 
by  hills,  on  which  are  several  old  castles.  The 
plan  of  the  city  of  Como  has  been  likened  to  the 
shape  of  a  crab — the  city  being  the  body  and  tho 
two  suburbs  of  Vico  and  St.  Agostino  being  the 
claws.  From  authentic  sources  we  glean  some 
particulars  of  both  tho  town  and  the  lake,  which 
are  subjoined  : 

Como  was  anciently  a  town  of  considerable 
importance.  A  Greek  colony  having  been  set- 
tled in  this  district  by  Pompeius  Strabo  and 
Cornelius  Scipio,  and  subsequently  by  Julius 
Cajsar,  Comum  was  mado  the  chief  seat  of  this 
colony.  It  had  hitherto  been  an  inconsiderable 
place,  but  from  that  time  it  rose  to  a  great  degree 


of  prosperity  under  tho  name  of  Comum  Novum. 
It  appears  from  tho  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  born  at  Comum,  that  his  native  city 
was,  in  his  time,  in  a  very  flourishing  state,  and 
in  tho  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  which  be- 
longed to  a  Roman  municipium.  Como  does  not 
figure  in  history  after  the  fall  of  the  empire,  till 
the  year  1107,  about  which  time  it  became  an 
independent  city,  and  engaged  in  wars  with 
Milan,  which  ended  in  its  total  destruction 
in  1 127.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Frederic  Barbarossa 
in  1155,  and  four  years  afterwards  was  fortified. 
It  remained  a  republic  for  two  centuries,  until  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Viscontis.  Since 
that  time  Como  has  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Milan.  Como  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade 
and  industry.  Its  silk  fabrics  formerly  stood 
next  in  rank  to  those  of  Milan.  Time  was  when 
the  number  of  looms  at  work  at  Como  exceeded 
those  of  Lyons.  Como  has  manufactures  of 
silks,  woollens,  cotton,  yarn,  and  soap  ;  the  lat- 
ter is  much  esteemed.  It  trades  from  its  port  on 
the  lake  chiefly  with  Switzerland.  It  exports 
rice,  corn,  and  other  agricultural  produce  for  the 
mountain  districts,  and  large  quantities  of  raw 
silk  in  transit  through  Switzerland,  for  Germany 
and  England,  by  the  routes  over  the  Splugen 
and  St.  Gothard.  The  view  of  Como  from  the 
north  is  peculiarly  striking,  the  city  being  spread 
out  on  the  undulating  shore  of  the  lake  ;  and  in 
the  background  is  the  ancient  picturesque  tower 
of  tho  Baradello,  connected  with  one  of  the  most 
important  passages  in  the  history  of  Milan.  The 
Cathedral,  or  Duomo,  is  a  fine  building,  the 
beauty  of  the  architecture  being  heightened  by 
the  richness  and  solidity  of  the  material  used  in 
its  construction.    It  is  of  marble.     Como  pos- 


sesses some  mlier  curious  mediaeval  antiquities, 
— none  moro  remarkable  than  the  Church  of  San 
Fedelo.  This  buildi  g  is  considered  to  be  of  the 
era  of  the  Lombard  Kings,  and  tho  exterior  is 
nearly  unaltered. 

Tho  little  port  of  Como  is  formed  by  two 
piers,  each  ending  in  a  square  pavilion,  tho  view 
up  the  lake  from  which  is  pleasing.  The  lake 
abounds  with  fish.  Of  these  tho  most  numerous 
is  the  trout,  pike,  perch,  and  the  agone,  a  species 
of  clupea.  The  agone  migrate  periodically  from 
one  end  of  tho  lake  to  the  other.  The  Lake  of 
Como,  called  by  the  ancients  Lacus  Larius,  is 
about  forty  miles  long  from  north  to  south.  Its 
southern  extremity  is  divided  into  two  branches 
by  the  promontory  of  Bellaggio ;  at  the  bottom 
of  one  of  these  bays  lies  Como  (Comum),  the 
birthplace  of  Pliny  and  Volla;  and,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  other,  on  the  east,  Lecco.  The 
chief  feeder  of  the  lake  is  the  Adda,  which  enters 
it  at  the  north  and  flows  out  at  Lecco.  The  bay 
of  Como  has  no  outlet,  so  that  its  waters  must 
also  find  its  way  out  by  the  Adda.  Taken  alto- 
gether, it  perhaps  surpasses  in  beauty  of  scenery 
and  vegetation,  every  other  lake  in  Italy. 

On  the  21st  of  May  Garibaldi  quitted  Biella 
and  marched  on  Lago  Maggiore,  on  the  23d  he 
crossed  the  Ticino  at  Sesto-Calende,  beat  the 
enemy  and  seized  on.  Varese.  On  the  26th  he 
again  beat  the  Austrians  at  Malmate,  the  next 
day  he  marchf-d  on  Como  and  took  possession  of 
it,  being  received  by  the  people  with  the  most 
frantic  demonstrations  of  delight.  On  the  28th 
he  occupied  Cameriata  and  Lecco.  On  the  2d 
of  June,  being  attacked  by  overwhelming  forces, 
he  retired  from  Como  and  Varese,  but  on  the 
following  day  resumed   the  offensive  and    re- 


gained Varese.  On  the  8th  of  June,  he  was 
again  victorious  and  drove  the  Austrian*  into 
Monza.  Since  then,  he  has  been  constantly  on 
the  alert,  sweeping  on  the  foe  whenever  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  for  harassing  and  deci- 
mating their  ranks.  The  hero  of  Como  is  the  hero 
of  Northern  Italy.  His  brilliant  valor,  foresight, 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  his  sternness  in  bat- 
tle, the  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  manners, 
have  given  him  a  prestige  that  nothing  can  dim. 
To  his  standard  have  flocked  those  high-spirited 
young  men,  many  of  them  nobles,  born  and 
reared  in  luxury,  who  believe  that  the  hour  of 
Italian  independence  has  arrived,  and  who  feel 
that  the  toilsome  march,  the  hard  bed,  the  bard 
fare,  the  perils  of  battle,  are  more  endurable  than 
all  the  comforts  and  elegances  of  life,  embittered 
by  submission  to  foreign  tyranny.  Garibaldi  is 
worthy  to  command  such  soldiers — he  is  entitled 
to  their  fullest  respect,  to  their  love,  obedience 
and  admiration,  for  his  entire  life  has  been  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  not  a  spot 
Bullies  the  purity  of  his  name.  His  sword  baa 
ever  been  at  the  service  of  every  struggling  peo- 
ple. He  has  fought  against  tyranny  in  America, 
as  he  fought  against  it  in  Italy.  His  defence  of 
Rome,  in  1849,  won  the  admiration  of  even  his 
enemies,  and  when  Rome  fell,  he  fell  not  with  it. 
Putting  himself  at  tho  head  of  the  gallant  band 
which  had  made  such  a  heroic  stand  against  the 
French,  he  cut  his  way  through  his  swarming 
foes  to  the  mountainr — his  life  being  preserved 
to  be  again  imperilled  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. Ten  years  have  elapsed  and  he  is  again  in 
arms,  fighting  with  undiminished  gallantry  and 
with  better  fortune.  May  he  live  to  see  Italy  free 
from  Austrian  rule — he  asks  no  higher  roward. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

AVILD  MADGE: 

—  OK, — 

REMINISCENCES  OF  A  ROMP- 

BY    8CSAN    HOLMES    BLAI3DELL. 

When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  was  a  veritable  hoy- 
den. I  began  to  get  t'-e  name  as  soon  as  I  was 
old  enough  to  be  trusted  out  of  doors  alone,  and 
I  did  not  get  rid  of  it  until— well,  not  until  a 
number  of  years  after.  My  father  was  a  country 
farmer,  and  had  one  of  the  finest  farms  in  the 
State  where  we  lived ;  so  I  spent  two-thirds  of 
my  time,  as  he  did,  in  the  open  air,  and  went 
whither  it  suited  me  best. 

"  Wild  as  a  hawk."  That  was  what  they 
used  to  say  of  me.  At  an  age  when  other  chil- 
dren are  just  beginning  to  play  with  dolls,  to 
evince  a  passion  for  play-houses,  and  ?o  forth,  I 
was  out  in  the  barn  among  the  cattle,  among  the 
hay  hunting  hen's  eggs,  riding  the  horses  to  wa- 
ter, and  driving  the  ox  team.  Other  children 
have  kirtens  or  birds  for  pets  ;  I  had  my  kittens, 
to  be  sure — yes,  a  whole  family  of  them  ;  and, 
in  the  way  of  birds,  a  tame  robin  that  fed  from 
my  hand  ;  but  I  had  pet  calves,  too,  as  well.  I 
remember  that  one  of  them,  an  ungrateful  an- 
imal, chased  me  around  the  pasture  once  until  I 
was  almost  frightened,  and  tore  my  dress  shock- 
ingly in  getting  over  a  fence  out  of  his  way ; 
and  a  splendid  fiery  black  colt  that  not  a  soul 
about  the  farm,  but  myself,  could  touch.  He 
seemed  to  take  a  special  fancy  to  me  ;  I  suppose 
it  was  because  he  knew  I  was  not  afraid  of  him, 
I  don't  know  what  else. 

A  little  later,  I  was  scouring  the  woods  about 
the  farm,  and  climbing  trees  to  look  after  birds'- 
nests.  But  I  am  tolling  the  truth  when  I  say  I 
never  stole  one — at  least  any  that  was  occupied. 
There  was  one,  a  hummingbird's  nest,  and  so 
curious,  so  beautiful,  so  perfect  was  it,  that  I 
went  into  raptures  of  childish  admiration  over  it, 
and  I  should  have  liked  to  carry  it  home  !  But 
it  had  three  eggs  in  it,  and  I  couldn't.  The 
tom-boy  might  climb  the  tree,  but  the  child  could 
not  steal  the  bird's-nest. 

In  the  very  heart  of  my  hoydenism  there  was 
a  deep  reverence,  a  passionato  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature,  and  I  think  that  was  the  one 
germ  of  promise  that  showed  itself  through  all 
the  wildness  and  roughness  of  my  childish  char- 
.  acter.  But  there  were  few,  I  think,  that  saw  it. 
My  father  was  one  of  those  few,  and  was  not 
afraid  for  mo.  My  mother  was,  simply,  half  tho 
time  in  a  flutter  of  alarm  lest  I  should  broak  my 
neck  ;  but  Aunt  Patience,  for  her  part,  seemed 
to  care  less  for  personal  danger  than  for  the  sac- 
rifice of  propriety.  She  was  very  prim,  very 
uistoro,  very  particular  in  her  notions  of  tho 
ules  that  should  regulate  a  young  lady's  con- 
ict,  and  though  I  believe  she  would  have  been 
eply  and  sincerely  afflicted  if  any  sad  accident 
i  happened  to  me  in  one  of  my  escapades,  I 
really  do  not  think  the  catastropho  would  havo 
troubled  and  tormented  her  more  than  she  was 
troubled  and  tormented  and  shocked  now,  every 
day  of  her  life,  by  my  wild  capers. 

"Joshua,"  she  would  say  to  my  father,  severe- 
ly, "  Joshua,  I  don't  know  what  that  child  is 
coming  to  !  I  nevor  saw  a  child  allowed  to  run 
wild,  as  she  is.  Sho  does  nothing  but  scramble 
through  tho  woods,  and  climb  trees,  and  wade  in 
the  stream  from  morning  till  night.  And  it  isn't 
proper.  I  wouldn't  have  a  girl  so  wild!  Do 
just  see  her,  what  a  figure  she  is  half  the  time, 
burnt  brown  in  the  sun,  her  hands  and  arms 
scratched  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  bram- 
bles, and  her  gown  torn  half  off  her  back  ! 
She'll  have  spoilt  all  the  good  looks  she  ever  had 
by  the  time  she's  grown  up ;  and  as  to  manners, 
why,  she'll  have  no  more  than  a  red  Indian." 

"All  I'm  afraid  of,"  said  my  mother,  "is  that 
she'll  get  half  killed  some  time,  in  the  midst  of 
her  freaks.  If  she  should  break  some  of  her 
limbs — " 

"  0,  I  wouldn't  borrow  any  trouble  about  it," 
said  my  father,  good-naturedly.  "  I  aint  afraid 
of  her  breaking  her  limbs,  mother ;  she's  too 
smart  for  that — always  sure  to  come  right  side 
up,  for  all  the  world,  like  a  cat !  As  for  man- 
ners, Patience,  and  good  manners,  too,  I'll  risk 
them  any  day,  where  a  child's  got  as  good  a 
heart  as  Madge  has.  And  about  the  good  looks, 
why,  I'd  rather  a  child  of  mine  should  be  healthy 
than  handsome.  No,  no,  let  her  run  wild  if  sho 
will,  Patience,  while  she's  a  child!  She'll  come 
out  all  right  in  the  end,  see  if  she  don't !" 
And  run  wild  I  did,  accordingly,  and  if  my 


skin  got  brown,  and  my  arms  were  scratched, 
and  my  gown  torn,  I  was  strong  and  rosy  and 
well,  and  straighter  than  any  arrow. 

I  had  to  go  to  school  in  the  winter,  when  there 
teas  a  school,  in  the  village,  and  I  learned  fast 
and  well ;  but  I  hated  the  confinement,  and  all 
through  the  spring  and  summer  and  autumn  I 
made  up  for  lost  time,  and  when  I  was  fourteen 
years  old,  you  would  hardly  have  known  me 
from  the  red  Indian  to  whom  my  Annt  Patience 
had  so  aptly  compared  me. 

And  hitherto  I  had  been  as  happy  as  a  lark, 
for  I  never  had  been  troubled  by  anything  more 
than  the  scoldings  and  complainings  of  Aunt 
Patience,  and  I  never  cared  much  for  them.  But 
now  something  eame  across  rae  for  which  I  did 
care  very  much  indeed.  There  were  coming  to 
see  us,  so  I  was  told  one  day,  some  cousins  of 
mine,  whom  I  had  never  seen  more  than  once 
or  twice  in  the  course  of  my  life,  and  whom  I 
hardly  remembered.  Directly  I  heard  it,  I 
thought  it  would  be  very  nice  to  have  them  come. 
I  dared  say  I  should  like  them  very  much.  But 
at  the  very  outset,  Annt  Patience  set  me  against 
them.  She  came  to  mc,  with  one  of  her  most 
impressive  and  solemn  of  faces,  and  said  : 

"Now,  Margaret  "  (>he  never  would  call  mc 
Madge — she  had  a  proper  aversion  to  the  name 
— it  was  just  suited  to  my  wild  ways,  and  she 
had  a  horror  of  both,  and  would  not  countenance 
either),  "  now,  Margaret,  listen  to  me.  You 
know  that  these  people  who  are  coming  here  are 
not  country  people  ;  they  have  lived  in  the  city 
all  their  lives,  and  in  very  elegant  style,  too. 
They  are  wealthy  and  refined ;  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  move  in  the  first  circle  of  society,  and 
consequently  will  be  astonished  by  such  rude- 
ness, such  wildness  as  they  will  meet  with  in 
you.  Margaret,  I  speak  for  your  good,  and  you 
must  attend  to  what  I  say ;  you  must  learn  to 
behave  more  properly,  more  like  a  young  lady, 
before  they  come,  or  they  will  bo  shocked  at — 
disgusted  with  you." 

"Then  they'll  have  to  bo  shocked  and  disgust- 
ed, that's  all  I  have  to  say,  aunt  !" 

That  was  what  I  said,  rising  up,  red  and  re- 
bellious, from  my  seat. 

"  I  don't  want  anything  to  do  with  them  if 
they're  such  terribly  fine  people,  and  it  wont 
make  a  scrap  of  difference  whether  they  like  mo 
or  not !"  And  I  marched  off,  leaving  my  guod 
aunt  horrified  and  despairing. 

To  be  sure  I  went  back,  when  I  got  a  littlo 
cooler,  to  any,  honestly,  that  I  was  sorry  if  I  had 
spoken  disrespectful  to  htr ;  but  I  was  up  in 
arms  against  tho  fine  relatives  that  were  coming, 
and  not  a  word  more  could  she  get  mo  to  listen 
to  concerning  them. 

I  do  not  know  certainly  whothcr  this  lecture 
which  I  had  received,  and  tho  spirit  of  defiance 
that  I  felt  towards  the  expected  guests,  were  tho 
moving  causo,  hut  thenceforth  I  went  gipseying 
more  determinedly  and  desperately  than  ever. 

One  afternoon,  when  I  had  been  out  three  or  four 
hours,  roaming  through  field  and  wood,  picking 
wild  strawberries — it  was  in  June,  and  I  bad  a 
basketful  on  my  arm — with  my  straw  hat  fallen 
back  from  my  head,  my  hair  all  about  my  face, 
and  my  gown  torn  as  usual,  I  trudged  home- 
ward at  sunset,  singing  quietly  by  the  way,  when 
I  felt  in  the  mood,  and  when  I  got  tired  of  that, 
thinking  my  own  silent  thoughts  instead. 

I  did  not  once  dream  that  the  expected  guests 
had  arrived  while  I  was  away  that  afternoon,  and 
so,  when  I  had  got  as  far  as  the  old  orchard,  on 
my  way  home,  and  had  jumped  up  on  the  low 
stone  wall  at  the  lower  end,  I  stood  there  quite 
still,  and  seized  with  an  intense  fit  of  reflection, 
on  beholding  several  persons,  all  complete  stran- 
gers tome,  grouped  under  one  of  thelow-boughed 
apple-trees,  around  the  swing — my  own  special 
swing — that  my  father  had  put  up  for  me  himself. 

One  of  them,  a  tall,  queenly  girl,  with  a  very 
beautiful  and  imperious  countenance — a  straight, 
dark-eyed  and  dark-haired  Diana  she  was — was 
just  seating  herself  in  this  swing;  and  when  she 
had  placed  herself,  and  arranged  her  skirt  to  her 
satisfaction — it  would  not  have  taken  me  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  the  time  to  do  the  same  thing — sho 
said,  coolly : 

"  Now  I  am  ready  ;  Cousin  Charles,  do  your 
best !     When  I  am  tired  I  shall  tell  you." 

I  looked  at  "  Cousin  Charles  "  attentively.  He 
was  a  tall  and  very  elegant  man  of  five  or  six- 
and-twenty,  with  a  gay  and  careless  face,  of  no 
little  masculine  beauty,  with  fair  curling  hair  and 
whiskers,  and  very  fine,  but  I  thought  very  im- 
pertinent eyes,  that  I  suddenly  found  fixed 
stiaight  upon  me.  He  stood  still,  holding  the 
rope. 


"I  say,  Clara,  look  there!"  he  said,  in  the 
coolest  way.     "  Isn't  it  a  picture  *" 

"  Why  don't  you  swing  me  ?"  said  Diana, 
with  cold  impatience.  "Look  where?  "What 
is  thereto  look  at?     0!" 

Her  grand  dark  eyes  rested,  like  his,  full  upon 
me.  She  surveyed  me  with  a  glance  half  care- 
less, half  imperious,  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Well,  who  is  she  ?  a  beggar,  I  suppose,  little 
ragged  thing  !  Give  her  some  money,  Charles, 
and  then  come  and  swing  me." 

Here  was  I  dubbed  "  a  beggar  "  the  very  first 
thing.  But  it  was  just  what  I  had  expected,  and 
I  did  not  care.  It  rather  amused  me.  I  stood 
regarding  her  composedly  enough. 

"  A  beggar  ?  you're  wrong  there,  Cousin 
Clara!"  put  in  the  gentleman,  gaily.  "It's 
Pomona,  that  delicious  little  heathen  goddess — 
wasn't  she  a  heathen  goddess,  Clara  ? — whom  we 
ased  to  read  about  in  those  tiresome  old  books 
at  school.  Only  her  frock  is  shockingly  torn, 
isn't  it?  Never  mind,  though.  Pomona!"  ad- 
vancing towards  me  as  he  spoke ;  "  gracious 
lady,  deign  to  bestow  upon  an  unworthy  mortal 
the  smallest  gift  of  thy  bounty — the  meanest  por- 
tion of — of — " 

"  Wild  strawberries,"  I  said,  with  perfect  self- 
possession,  helping  him  out. 

He  paused,  looking  keenly  at  me  with  an  air 
at  once  puzzled  and  amused. 

"  Wild  strawberries  ?"  he  echoed,  after  a  mo- 
ment ;  then,  in  his  former  gay  strain,  he  contin- 
ued :  "  Strawberries,  are  they  ?  O,  yes,  I  see. 
Pray  give  us  some  strawberries,  Pomona." 

With  perfect  gravity  and  composure  I  stepped 
down  from  the  wall,  plucked  a  large  plantain- 
leaf,  and  laying  it  on  the  grass,  poured  out  upon 
it  about  a  third  of  tho  contents  of  my  basket. 

"  You  can  share  them  with  your  Diana  there," 
I  said,  quietly,  "  if  sho  will  condescend  to  accept 
a  beggar's  offering."  And  rising  up,  I  passed 
straight  and  swift  by  tho  group,  and  up  the 
orchard,  without  looking  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  other  mombors  of  tho  group,  whom  I 
have  not  mentioned,  were  a  young  man  and  a 
young  girl.  I  had  not  looked  at  them,  but  I  was 
conscious  that  they  were  regarding  me  silently 
nnd  attentively.  I  left  them  all  behind  me,  and 
clearing  tho  orchard,  took  the  remainder  of  my 
solitary  way  up  to  the  houso. 

The  first  person  I  met  was  Aunt  Patience, 
who  was  getting  tea  with  all  her  might  in  the 
kitchen,  engaged  iu  cutting  up  pies,  setting  out 
custards,  filling  preserve  dishes,  and  slicing  great 
white  loaves  of  home-made  bread,  all,  it  seemed 
to  mc,  at  the  same  moment.  I  dropped  my 
basket,  went  and  washed  my  face  and  hands, 
and  set  about  helping  her. 

"  I  K  here  you  arc  at  last !"  she  said,  casting 
her  despairing  glance  over  my  forlorn  looking 
figure  ;  "  hero  you  are  at  last,  and  looking  worse 
than  ever!  What  a  sight,  Margaret  Alison! 
and  your  cousins  have  come,  do  you  know  it  ? 
For  pity's  sake  let  everything  alone,  and  run  up 
stairs  and  make  yourself  fit  to  be  seen  before 
they  come  back  to  tea  !  By  good  luck,  they're 
down  in  the  orchard  now,  and  you'll  have  time 
enough,  if  you  only  hurry.  For  pity's  sake, 
make  haste !" 

"  O,  there's  no  need  of  that  now,  Aunt  Pa- 
tience," I  answered  ;  "  they've  seen  me  already." 

"They've  seen  you?"  She  paused  from  her 
work,  aghast.  "Not  in  that  awful  trim,  Mar- 
garet V 

"  Yes,  just  exactly  in  that  trim,"  I  answered. 
"  I  camo  up  through  tho  orchard.  They  all  had 
a  fair  sight  of  me." 

She  looked  ready  to  cry. 

" 0,  Margarets-Margaret  Alison!"  she  ejac- 
ulated, despairingly. 

I  wanted  sadly  to  laugh ;  but  I  felt  a  little 
sorry  for  poor,  horrified  Aunt  Patience,  too  ;  so 
I  dusted  my  hands  freQ  from  crumbs,  and  said  : 
"Well,  don't  fret,  aunt,  and  I'll  run  right  up 
stairs  and  fix  myself  up." 

So  I  gave  my  face  and  hands  another  wash- 
ing, and  then,  with  elf-locks  dripping  till  I  looked 
like  a  mermaid,  I  scampered  off  to  my  own  little 
chamber,  meeting  my  mother  on  the  way,  with 
her  arm  full  of  napkins,  just  out  of  the  press. 

"  So  you're  back,  Madge  ?"  she  said.  "  You'd 
better  hurry  and  dress  yourself." 

"Just  what  I'm  going  to  do,  mama,"  I  an- 
swered, quietly. 

"  That's  right.  Do  you  know  your  cousins 
have  come?" 

"  Yes'm." 

"  Well,  make  haste  now  ;  make  yourself  look 
nicely,  Madge,  there's  a  good  girl." 

"  Yes,  mama." 


She  went  down  stairs,  and  I  entered  my  sanc- 
tum. The  one  large  window  of  the  room, 
draped  with  convolvulus  and  rose-vines,  and 
farther  shaded  with  a  snowy  muslin  curtain, 
looked  directly  down  upon  the  orchard.  I  peeped 
through  and  saw,  down  there  under  the  apple- 
trees  still,  the  group  that  I  had  left.  I  did  not 
look  at  "  Consin  Charles  "  this  time,  nor  yet  at 
his  haughty  Diana,  but  at  the  other  two,  whom  I 
had  not  yet  had  a  fair  view  of. 

They  were  not  near  enough  for  me  to  distin- 
guish their  features,  but  the  one — the  young  lady 
— seemed  to  be  slender,  and  fair,  and  delicate, 
with  pale  brown  hair  that  gleamed  half  golden 
in  the  sunset.  She  was  in  white ;  she  moved 
quietly,  gently ;  it  pleased  me  to  look  at  her,  and 
I  thought  that  her  pure  face,  just  flushed  with 
the  light  of  the  rosy  west,  must  be  as  sweet  as  it 
was  fair. 

Her  companion  I  could  form  a  less  definite 
idea  of.  But  he  was  a  young  man  of,  I  sup- 
posed, somo  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years, 
head  and  shoulders  taller  than  the  girl,  of  slight 
yet  strongly-built  figure,  and  with  fine,  cluster- 
ing, wavy  brown  hair,  two  or  three  shades  darker 
than  hers.  His  face  I  could  not  see,  for  his 
head  was  slightly  bent  towards  her,  as  he  talked 
with  her,  and  he  did  not  raise  it  while  I  stood 
there.  I  had  never  seen  them  before ;  they  were 
not  my  cousins,  though  they  were  called  so,  but 
only  connexions  of  the  family.  I  knew  who 
they  were,  my  mother  had  often  mentioned  them. 
They  were  brother  and  sister,  and  their  names 
were  Edward  and  Lucy  Morrison. 

But  if  I  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  if 
they  were  not  my  own  cousins,  they  seemed  to 
me  to  be  much  nicer  and  more  agreeable  than 
my  own  cousins,  haughty  and  handsome  Clara 
Dclraar,  and  that  self-possessed  and  self-sufficient 
Charles  Warrington.  I  disliked  Clara  already ; 
not  because  she  had  called  rae  a  beggar — that 
was  very  pardonable,  and  not  a  little  laughable, 
too,  for  I  looked  just  like  one — but  because  she 
was  so  vain  and  imperious  ;  and  I  hated  Charles 
Warrington  because  ho  was  so  bold,  and  had 
such  infinite  nssurance,  and  because  I  had  an  un- 
easy foreboding  that  ho  was  a  great  tease,  too,  at 
least  that  ho  would  prove  one  to  me.  And  I 
should  be  excellent  game  for  him — I,  a  raw  girl 
of  fifteen,  and  a  romp  into  the  bargain. 

But  while  I  stood  there,  leaning  on  the  win- 
dow-seat, nnd  boginning  to  work  myself  up 
against  two  people  whom  I  had  never  before  seen, 
since  I  was  a  baby,  I  bethought  myself  that  I 
was  losing  time.  Turning  my  back  to  the  win- 
dow, therefore,  I  betook  myself  to  the  little  white 
draped  toilet-tablo,  and  began  to  brush  out  my 
hair. 

While  I  stood  before  the  glass,  I  took  a  good 
look  at  it  myself  in  it,  which  indeed  was  a  thing 
I  seldom  thought  of  doing  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions ;  for  besides  boing  a  romp,  I  was  almost 
culpably  careless  of  my  personal  Appearance,  and 
consequently  seldom  took  tho  pains  to  discover 
whether  the  parting  of  my  hair  was  straight  or 
otherwise,  or  whether  my  face  was  clean  or  not, 
supposing  that  if  the  hair  was  only  combed,  and 
the  face  washed  properly,  that  was  all  that  was 
needed. 

But  I  examined  myself  now  critically;  why, 
I  did  not  trouble  myself  to  inquire,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  that  I  wished  to  appear  well  in  the 
eyes  of  either  Clara  Delmar  or  Charles  War- 
rington. I  did  not  care  the  snap  of  my  olive 
finger  for  them.  It  might  have  been — is  this  all 
real?— is  it  true? — with  vague  reference  to  the 
opinion  of  pretty  Lucy  Morrison  and  her  brothor, 
but  I  could  not  say  truly  about  that  to  this  day. 
However,  I  looked- well  at  the  reflection  of  my 
features  in  the  glass  before  me,  as  I  said,  and  ob- 
served, with  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction,  that 
my  face,  brown  though  it  was,  was  clean,  and 
bright,  and  rosy  ;  that  the  parting  of  my  hair  was 
milk-white  and  straight  as  it  could  be,  and  that 
the  hair  itself — I  found  afterwards  that  it  was  just 
the  color  of  Edward  Morrison's — was  smooth 
and  nicely  braided,  and  becomingly  arranged. 
Then  I  looked  at  my  hands;  there  was  no  fault 
to  find  with  them — they  were  clean  and  rosy,  and 
the  finger-nails  in  faultless  order.  I  knew  I 
needed  no  bath,  for  I  had  taken  one  two  hours 
before  in  the  stream  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
farm.  So,  well  satisfied  with  myself,  I  com- 
menced rummaging  my  bureau  drawers  for  clean 
clothes. 

They  were  soon  found — an  entire  suit,  without 
rent  or  blemish — for  with  a  view  to  my  peculiar 
propensities  for  scratching  and  tearing,  my 
"bump  of  destructivencss,"  as  my  good  father 
laughingly  called  it,  my  mother  took  care  to  keep 
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mo  well  supplied,  and  in  ten  minutes  I  was 
freshly  arrayod  in  them,  ami  my  torn  and  soiled 
gown,  of  tlmt  singlo  day's  wear,  exchanged  for 
ono  clean  and  whole,  of  Borne  fresh  and  pretty 
muslin,  with  little  lace  nilllos  fur  the  throat  and 
wrista.  Then  I  got  a  clean  handkerchief,  and 
surveyed  myself  once  more  in  the  glass.  Yos, 
I  looked  woll  enough  ;  I  was  very  well  satisfied. 
And  finally,  I  took  ono  peep  from  the  window. 

The  guests  wore  there,  just  where  Iba'd  left 
thorn ;  but  my  father  was  with  thorn  now,  and 
Clara  Del  mar  still  occupied  the  swing,  idly  sway- 
ing to  and  fro  with  tho  help  of  one  dainty  foot, 
that  just  touched  its  slippered  toos  to  tho  turf. 
Charles  Warrington  as  idly  reclining  on  tho 
grass  at  tho  foot  of  tho  old  applo-treo  under 
which  tho  group  was  gathered,  and  my  father, 
and  Lucy,  and  Edward  Morrison,  wore  seated  in 
somo  chairs  that  had  been  brought,  I  suppose, 
from  tho  old  summer-houso.  I  fancied  that 
Charles  Warrington  liked  to  bo  observed,  lying 
thoro  in  that  attitude  of  indolent  grace  ;  but  I 
had  neither  the  time  nor  tlto  inclination,  for  my 
part,  to  stand  there  looking  at  him. 

"Now  I  shall  have  timo  to  help  sot  tho  table 
boforo  thoy  come  in,  I  hope,"  said  I,  to  myself. 
And  forthwith  Tran  down  to  the  kitchen,  where 
I  found  my  mother  and  Aunt  Patience  in  coufer- 
once  together  over  some  of  the  arrangements  of 
supper,  and  Ruthy,  the  hired  girl,  just  bringing 
in  tho  milk,  freshly  strained  and  yet  warm,  from 
tho  dairy.  My  nicely  and  quickly  arranged  toilet 
mot  with  commendations  from  all.  Aunt  Pa- 
tience's countenance  wore  a  favoring  smile. 

"There,  that's  worth  while  now,  Margaret!" 
sho  said,  with  a  gratified  air.  "  Now  you  look 
well  enough  to  see  anybody.  And  I  only  just 
hope  you'll  behave  as  much  like  a  young  lady  as 
you  look,  that's  all." 

"  Yes,  that'll  do,  Aunt  Patience  !"  I  answered, 
laughing.  "  I've  just  come  down  to  see  what  I 
can  do  here.  Mother,  is  the  table  set  1  No  ? 
Well,  lend  me  a  big  apron,  and  see  if  I  don't  set 
it  in  less  than  no  time."  And  in  two  minutes  I 
was  putting  the  dishes  on  tho  table  in  the  dining- 
room,  the  cloth  having  been  laid  just  before  I 
came  down. 

I  might  be  a  great  romp,  but  neither  mother 
nor  Aunt  Patience  could  beat  me  at  setting  a  ta- 
ble handsomely,  and  almost  before  they  knew  it, 
I  had  put  everything  on  in  a  style  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with.  And  when  all  was 
ready,  and  nothing  to  be  attended  to  but  what 
Ruthy  could  attend  to  herself,  we  left  her  there 
in  her  glory,  and  my  mother  and  Aunt  Patience 
adjourned  to  the  parlor  to  sit  and  rest  themselves 
for  a  few  moments,  while  I  was  sent  down  to  the 
orchard  to  get  introduced  to  my  cousins,  and  to 
notify  them  that  supper  was  ready. 

I  went,  a  little  reluctant  at  starting,  it  must  be 
confessed  ;  then  by  degrees,  as  I  went,  recalling 
my  usual  composure,  and  finally,  in  anticipation 
of  meeting  Miss  Delmar,  growing  as  cool  and 
independent  as  ever  she  could  have  been  herself. 
They  saw  me  before  I  got  anywhere  near  them. 
I  saw  the  smile  on  my  father's  face. 

"  Hallo,"  he  said,  looking  pleased,  "  here's  my 
little  Madge  !" 

"  Little  Madge  "  came  and  was  introduced, 
looking  very  quiet  and  demure,  and  not  in  the 
least  (now  that  she  was  washed  clean,  and 
dressed  as  a  young  lady  should  be)  like  the  rag- 
ged brown  gipsey  of  fifteen  minutes  previous. 
They  did  not  recognize  the  gipsey  in  me,  and 
Charles  Warrington  was  very  fine,  and  made  no 
end  of  high-flown  speeches,  in  which  there  was  a 
great  deal  about  his  "lovely  little  cousin,"  and 
poetical  comparisons  to  "  wild-wood  flowers," 
and  all  that,  and  so  on,  until  I  thought  him  both 
ridiculous  and  disagreeable,  for  I  had  never  lis- 
tened to  such  fine  talk  before,  and  it  only  sounded 
very  strange  and  very  silly.  I  think  I  had  a 
natural  abhorrence  of  anything  "  fine  "  in  a  man. 
And  Clara  Delmar  just  gave  me  her  hand,  just 
bent  her  splendid  head,  and  gave  me  a  patron- 
izing kiss,  and  said,  quietly ;  "How  do  you  do, 
Cousin  Madge  ?"  It  was  different  with  Edward 
Morrison  and  his  pretty  sister  Lucy.  I  believe 
we  were  really  glad  to  see  and  shake  hands  with 
each  other,  as  we  said;  and  I  found  Lucy  no 
whit  less  pretty  than  I  had  expected  to  find  her ; 
and  Edward's  face,  with  its  deep,  serious,  blue 
eyes,  was  a  manly,  earnest,  pleasant  face,  and  his 
quiet,  courteous  manner  the  very  opposite  of 
Charles  Warrington's  gay,  half  frivolous  one. 

But  after  all,  I  minded  Clara  Delmar  most; 
she  was  the  one  of  whom  Aunt  Patience  had 
said, "  they  will  be  shocked  at  such  wild  beha- 
viour as  yours,  Margaret  Alison."  And  so,  while 
I  observed  her  silently,  my  pride  was  ready  to 


start  up  dufiant  at  any  moment's  notice.  Yes, 
oven  though  I  had  learned  to  look  upon  hur  with 
something  very  like  contempt  already.  For  I 
was  nothing  but  a  child,  after  all,  although  I  was 
dft  ecu. 

Wo  went  up  to  supper.  Charlos  Warrington 
offered  mo  his  arm,  with  oxubcranco  of  gal- 
lantry and  politeness,  to  escort  mo  up  to  tho 
house,  and  I  was  half  amused  and  half  provoked 
at  being  obliged  to  take  it  and  make  a  figure  of 
myself;  and  afterwards,  we  all  gathered  in  tho 
parlor  and  talked,  and  Clara  Dolmar  was  bril- 
liant, animated,  and  quite  led  the  conversation. 
I  remember  hearing  my  father  say  he  had  not  for 
a  long  time  heard  any  woman  talk  so  well.  In- 
deed, I  think  she  showed  tho  host  sido  of  hor 
charactor  that  evening,  and  I  quite  wondered  at 
her,  and  came  gradually  to  think  that  I  had 
judged  her  too  hastily. 

But  the  next  morning,  I,  thinking  to  bo  vory 
polite,  went  down  with  her  to  the  stable  to  show 
hor  my  own  pretty  black  mare  Kobinctto.  Our 
man  was  carrying  Black  Robin  by  tho  stable 
door,  and  Robinotto,  standing  just  within,  whin- 
nied from  her  stall  at  tho  sound  of  my  voice.  I 
ran  in,  and  loosing  tho  halter,  led  her  out. 

"Miss  Delmar,"  I  said,  a  little  proudly, 
"  don't  you  think  she's  a  beauty?" 

And  Clara  admitted  that  sho  had  seldom  seen 
a  prettier  creature.  I  found  that  my  cousin  was 
a  great  admirer 'of  beautiful  horses — that  ad- 
vanced hor  one  point  in  my  favor. 

"  You  shall  try  Robinctte  as  often  as  you 
like,"  I  said,  instantly.  "  You  might  try  her 
now,  just  round  the  yard,  if  you  don't  mind  your 
dress,  only  to  see  how  docile  she  is,  and  how 
comfortably  sho  takes  you  along." 

Miss  Delmar  said  a  little  coldly  that  she  pre- 
ferred not  to  ride  without  her  habit.  But  I  was 
earnest. 

"0,  you  need'nt  mind  just  here,"  I  said; 
"  nobody'U  see  you,  you  know.  Tom,  w here's 
the  saddle  ?  Put  it  on  for  Miss  Clara,  will  you  ?" 

Tom  answered  that  the  girth  was  not  mended 
yet. 

"  The  girth,  Tom  1  Why,  I  rode  yesterday 
morning  !" 

"Ay,  Miss  Madge,  but  you  rode  bare-backed, 
if  you  recollect,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

So  I  bad,  and  I  had  had  such  a  gallop  I  I 
remembered  now.  But  I  looked  askance  at  Miss 
Delmar  to  see  what  she  thought  of  this  sudden 
expose.  She  was  looking  at  me  with  an  odd 
expression  on  her  face,  half  cold,  half  wondering. 

"  Do  you  ride  in  that  way  ?"  she  said. 

A  sudden  fit  of  recklessness  seized  me. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !"  I  answered,  hastily.  "  You 
shall  see.  You  never  ride  so,  Miss  Delmar,  I 
daresay1?" 

I  just  ran  and  got  the  bridle,  put  it  into  Rob- 
inette's  mouth,  and  stepping  on  the  block  by  the 
door,  sprang  to  her  back.  "  Now  look  out,  Miss 
Delmar !"  I  said. 

Tom  ran  to  set  the  gate  back.  I  gathered  my 
dress  well  about  my  feet,  and  patted  Robinette 
on  the  shoulder.  "  Now  !"  I  repeated.  And 
Robinette  flew. 

I  just  looked  back  once  over  my  shoulder,  as 
we  cleared  the  stable  yard,  to  see  Miss  Delmar 
standing  stock-still  where  I  had  left  her,  looking 
any  amount  of  wonderment  and  contempt.  And 
yet,  I  verily  believe — nay,  I  know — that  for  the 
sake  of  attracting  admiration,  she  would  have 
done  many  a  thing  that  I  should  have  pro- 
nounced even  less  ladylike  than  this ;  only  she 
was  very  beautiful  and  queenly,  and  she  would 
do  it  with  a  grace  that  should  soften  its  boldness. 
But  I  was  not  desirous  of  attracting  admiration  ; 
I  only  wanted  to  astonish  and  scandalize  Clara 
Delmar. 

Well,  I  had  done  it.  "  And  now,  Robinette, 
we'll  make  it  worth  our  while,  since  we're  about 
it !"  I  said.  So  I  patted  her  shoulder  again, 
and  we  kept  up  a  steady  pace,  with  the  fresh  west 
wind  racing  past  us,  for  a  good  mile  and  a  half, 
I  should  think,  and  my  hair  was  half  down  and 
blowing  straight  back,  and  I  felt  my  cheeks 
tingling,  and  the  blood  dancing  in  my  veins,  and 
the  very  spirit  of  the  morning  running  wild  with- 
in me,  and  we  came  to  a  stand  at  last,  and  I 
should  judge  that  we  had  not  been  above  five 
minutes  doing  the  whole  distance  ;  which  I  con- 
sidered pretty  well  for  Robinette  and  mo. 

Wo  came  back  rather  more  quietly,  and  in 
about  seven  minutes  moro  we  were  in  the  yard 
again.  Of  course  Miss  Delmar  was  not  there. 
Neither  was  Black  Robin  thero,  nor  yet  Tom. 
But  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  latter  talking  in  the 
stable  as  I  dismounted  close  to  tho  door,  and  I 
supposed  he  was  talking  to  my  father. 


"  Ay,  Miss  Madge  i  ■  the  ono  to  astonish  them, 

sir  !"  he  was  saying. 

"Tom!"  I  called, a  little  sharply, for  I  did 
not  know  but  my  father  would  disapprove  of  my 
running  o(F  and  leaving  my  cousin  in  that  un- 
ceremonious fashion  ;  "  Tom,  wont  you  come 
out  here  and  attend  to  Robinette?" 

"Ah,  is  that  my  pretty  little  Cousin  Madge?" 
called  out  Charles  Warrington's  gay  voice  ;  and 
Charles  Warrington  himself,  handsome  and 
smiling,  and  seli-upprochitive  ns  ever,  walked  out 
from  tho  stable,  followed  by  Tom,  ami  taking  B 
coot  anil  I  thought  half  satirical  survey  of  mo, 
with  my  Hushed  face,  and  disordered  hair  and 
dress.     How  vexed  I  was  1 

"Aurora  herself  1"  he  said,  with  pretended  ad- 
miration. "What  exquisite  bloom!  But  no 
wondor.  Cousin  Madgo,  Tom,  hero,  has  been 
telling  me  of  your  admirable  skill  as  an  eques- 
trienne. I  have  one  prayer  to  make — ride  with 
me  this  afternoon,  my  sweet  cousin." 

"Thank  you,  you  aro  very  good,"  I  said, 
coolly,  "but  Robinette  is  engaged  for  the  use  of 
Miss  Delmar.  I  dare  6ay  she  will  not  object  to 
riding  with  you." 

"Ah,  Madge  refuses  !  that  is  cruel !"  he  said, 
pretending  to  be  disappointed ;  "  and  when  Madge 
is  such  an  excellent  rider,  too  !  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  she  can  be  so  hard-hearted,  so  obdurate ! 
Now  if  I  had  been  prepared  only  fifteen  minutes 
ago—" 

"Probably  if  you  had  been  prepared  fifteen 
minutes  ago,  I  should  not  have  gone  myself!" 
was  my  quiet  yet  thoroughly  vexed  reply.  "I 
preferred  riding  alone  this  morning." 

Perhaps  all  this  was  very  rude  to  my  father's 
guest ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  to  blame.  I 
would  not  have  treated  any  one  uncivilly.  I 
would  have  been  courteous  to  the  roughest  la- 
borer that  ever  delved  on  my  father's  farm — to 
the  meanest  beggar  that  asked  for  bread  at  our 
door;  but  I  was  simple,  and  plain,  and  earnest- 
hearted  myself;  I  never  could  bear  flattery  and 
foppery  and  fine  manners  ;  they  were  foreign  to 
me  ;  I  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  them.  And 
Charles  Warrington  knew  that  perfectly  well,  I 
think,  and,  from  the  very  love  of  mischief,  loved 
to  torment  me  in  this  respect. 

This  it  was  that  provoked  me,  and  moreover, 
that  Tom  should  have  told  him  every  word,  not 
thinking  any  harm,  because  he  himself,  I  knew, 
honestly  admired  my  exploits.  It  did  not  suit 
me  that  Charles  Warrington,  with  his  smiling 
confidence  and  cool  audacity,  should  know  of 
my  escapades.  But  it  could  not  be  helped  now. 
And  thinking  myself  silly  to  have  allowed  my- 
self to  linger  there  to  be  teased  by  my  foppish 
cousin,  I  turned  square  about,  and  was  walking 
out  of  the  yard,  when  Edward  Morrison  entered. 
I  suspect  that  I  looked  irate,  that  my  cheeks  were 
a  little  warmer,  and  my  brow  a  little  more  cloudy 
than  I  would  have  liked  him  to  see  them.  I  think 
he  noticed  it,  too,  in  the  inquiring  glance  he  gave 
me ;  and  he  looked  quickly  beyond  me  to  where 
Charles  Warrington  stood.  But  if  he  did  no- 
tice, he  gave  no  sign.  A  pleasant,  cheery  smile 
came  like  sunshine  over  his  face. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  "  you  have  been  to  make  a 
morning  visit  to  your  pretty  Robinette  ?  You 
love  Robinette,  don't  you,  Margaret?" 

That  was  all  he  said  to  me,  as  he  passed  ;  but 
I  was  infinitely  pleased  and  gratified  by  those 
few  simple  and  kindly  words.  How  different  he 
was  from  that  tormenting  Charles  Warrington  ! 

I  went  up  to  the  house  thinking  about  him, 
and  ran  up  to  my  room  to  brush  my  hair.  Com- 
ing out  from  thence,  I  went  into  Miss  Morrison's 
chamber,  where  she  sat  quietly  sketching  a  pretty 
view  from  the  window.  She  had  been  so  en- 
gaged for  the  last  half  hour;  Clara  Delmar  and 
I  had  left  her  there  when  we  went  down  to  the 
stable.     She  looked  up  and  smiled  as  I  entered. 

"  I  am  here  still,"  she  said. 

"Yes,  I  see;  and  I  should  think  you  would 
be  tired ;  are  you  not  I"  I  asked  her. 

"No,"  she  said,  "she  rather  loved  such  em- 
ployment, and  it  did  not  easily  weary  her." 

I  leaned  over  her  chair. 

"  May  I  look  at  your  work,  Miss  Morrison  ?" 
was  my  next  question. 

Certainly  I  might.  And  she  allowed  me  to 
examine  the  view,  and  one  other  that  she  had 
finished  that  morning.  Then  she  opened  her 
trunk  and  gave  me  from  thence  a  good-sized 
portfolio,  filled  with  drawings,  to  examine.  They 
were  exquisitely  done.  I  was  examining  them 
with  girlish  rapture  when  Miss  Delmar  camo  in, 
knitting  a  bead  purse. 

"  0,  you  are  back  1"  she  said,  quietly. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 


"  Did  yon  go  fori"  was  her  next  question,  in 
the  same  quiet  tone. 

I  told  hur  tho  distance  I  had  been.  She 
Bhrugged  her  shoulders  slightly,  quietly  en- 
SCODCOd  herself  in  a  deep  chair  near  Miss  Mor- 
rison, and  for  a  few  moments  sat  surveying  mo 
while  she  worked,  very  much  as  if  I  were  somo 
curious  specimen  of  zoology,  or  some  ill  behaved 
child,  who  needed  summary  correction  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses.  And  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubl  that  Miss  Delmar  would  have  liked  to  ad- 
minister the  correction  her  very  self. 

I  did  not  know  whether  she  had  told  Miss 
Morrison  of  my  escapade.  I  wanted  to  find  out, 
for  if  she  had,  Miss  Morrison  did  not  betray  her 
knowledge.     So  I  started  the  inquiry  forthwith.  | 

"Miss  Morrison,"  I  said,  "did  you  know  I 
had  been  to  ride?" 

"No,"  my  companion  answered,  gently. 

"  I  have  been,"  I  said.  "  That  was  what  Miss 
Delmar  was  speaking  of  when  sho  asked  me  if  I 
went  for.  I  went  a  mile  and  a  half  in  five  min- 
utes, without  a  saddle,  and  hare-headed." 

I  wanted  to  see  what  she  would  think.  But  if 
she  thought  mo  bold  and  guilty  of  impropriety, 
as  Miss  Delmar  did,  she  would  not  let  me  see 
it." 

"Did  you?"  she  said,  in  her  calm,  pleasant 
way;  "you  mu^tbc  a  very  skilful  rider.  But  I 
cannot  ride  at  all,  even  with  a  saddle.  I  should 
like  to  learn.  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  mount 
your  pretty  Robinette  some  day.  Is  Bhe  gentle  ?" 

I  was  eager  and  animated  in  a  moment. 

"  O,  yes  indeed,  she  is  !"  I  answered,  quickly ; 
"  you  never  saw  an  animal  more  so — the  sweet- 
est tempered  little  creature  she  is ! — a  baby  could 
manage  her.  And  you  shall  learn  to  ride  on 
her ;  I  should  be  so  delighted  to  have  you,  Miss 
Morrison !" 

She  smiled. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  she  said. 
"  I  am  sure  I  shall  bo  very  happy  to  learn.  But 
wont  you  call  me  Lucy  ?  you  see  that  I  call  you 
Margaret." 

I  told  her  I  should  like  to,  and  so  I  called  her 
thenceforth  ;  but  Miss  Delmar  never  asked  me  to 
call  her  by  her  Christian  name.  We  had  been 
sitting  there  a  few  minutes  longer,  when  my 
mother  came  in. 

"Are  you  all  busy  here?"  she  said,  cheerfully, 
looking  around  upon  us.  "  Because  if  you  are 
not,  there  are  some  young  gentlemen  down  stairs 
who  would  be  glad  of  your  company.  And 
Aunt  Patience  and  I  will  join  you  presently. 
We  have  been  somewhat  busy  this  morning." 
Aud  while  mama  went  to  her  room  for  a  mo- 
ment, we  went  down  stairs. 

"  I  like  your  mother,"  said  Lucy  Morrison, 
softly  and  thoughtfully,  on  the  way  down.  And 
I  liked  her  for  that. 

Charles  Warrington  and  Edward  were  seated 
on  the  step  at  the  hall  door.  They  rose  as  they 
heard  us  approaching — Charles  Warrington 
springing  up  with  his  usual  gay  smile. 

"Ah,  there's  my  little  cousin  !"  he  said,  with 
his  eyes  sparkling ;  "  my  little  fay — my  elf— no, 
— my  pretty  queen  of  the  Amazons  I  That  is 
her  name.     Isn't  it,  pretty  Madgo  ?" 

"  Mr.  Warrington,"  I  uttered,  half  pettishly, 
half  with  real  distress,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call 
me  so  many  silly  names.  I  wish  you  would 
speak  to  me  as  if  you.  were  a  sensible  man,  and 
I  were  not  a  baby  or  anything.  I  wish  you  would 
be  serious,  once  and  for  all." 

They  all  looked  at  me,  and  Charles  Warring- 
ton, for  the  first  time,  grew  really  sober. 

"  0,  now,  did  I  plague  you,  Madge?"  he  said, 
earnestly  ;  "  well,  I  wont  do  it  any  more,  indeed 
I  wont,  if  you'll  just  forgive  me  this  time,  and 
be  friends.  You  will  be  friends  with  me,  wont 
you,  Madge  ?  and  I'll  never  be  silly  again."  He 
held  out  his  hand. 

I  was  pacified  and  pleased  now. 

"Yes,  I  said,  giving  him  my  hand,  "lam 
very  willing  to  be." 

"And  you'll  call  me  Charles,  wont  you, 
Madge?  Not  that  odious  'Mr.  Warrington/ 
any  longer." 

I  very  readily  assented  now.  And,  the  brief 
cloud  passed,  there  was  clear  sunshine  at  last. 

But  somehow,  while  my  cloud  had  gone  by, 
there  seemed  to  have  come  one  across  Miss  Del- 
mnr's  horizon.  She  grew  stately,  cold,  unap- 
proachable. What  ai'.ed  her  I  did  not  know. 
But  I  soon  forgot  all  about  it  in  thinking  of  othor 
things;  and  when  I  looked  again  at  Miss  Del- 
mar's  countenance,  and  observed  her  manner,  the 
change  had  disappeared.  She  was  careless  and 
quiet— in  short,  her  usual  self.  Henceforth,  I 
really  ceased  to  dislike  Charles  Warrington  ;  ho 
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became  quite  serious  and  earnest  indeed,  and 
showed  himself  to  possess  no  small  amount  of 
genuine  good  nature.  And  we  were  very  good 
friends,  as  wc  had  agreed  that  we  should  be.  He 
was  quite  attentive  to  me;  indeed,  he  seemed  to 
pay  more  heed  to  me  than  to  anybody  else,  I 
thought,  for  he  sat  by  me  when  we  were  in  the 
house,  and  walked  by  my  side  when  we  went  out ; 
if  we  sang,  he  stood  behind  my  chair,  helping 
me  with  his  fine  tenor,  and  looking  over  my 
book,  and  always  looked  for  "  little  Madge  " 
for  his  partner  in  every  sport  and  amusement 
that  we  entered  into. 

It  seemed  rather  odd  to  me  at  first  to  be  made 
bo  much  of;  but  by  and-by  I  got  used  to  it,  so 
that  I  hardly  ever  minded  him,  and  half  the 
time  would  forget  even  that  he  was  anywhere 
near,  when  perhaps  he  would  be  sitting  at  my 
very  feet. 

I  Boppose  if  I  ever  did  think  seriously  about 
him,  it  was  to  compare  his  character  with  Ed- 
ward Morrison's.  Or  rather  I  should,  I  suppose, 
have  said,  to  contrast  it  with  Edward's  ;  for  there 
was  not  the  slightest  comparison  between  tberu. 
One  half  hour  in  their  company  would  have 
shown  this  to  the  greatest  s  anger,  I  should 
think.  Cheerful,  Edward  certainly  was ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  reserve,  a  deep,  steady,  set- 
tled manliness  belonging  to  his  character,  that 
was  nothing  akin  to  that  of  Charles  Warrington. 
And  Charles  was  good,  and  kind,  and  really  no- 
ble-hearted, too  ;  but  then  he  was  light,  careless, 
versatile,  and  the  nobleness  of  his  nature  only 
showed  itself  when  the  deepest  depths  of  that 
nature  were  stirred. 

Edward  never  seemed  to  care  for  me  as  much 
as  did  Charles  Warrington  ;  never  sat  ut  my  feet 
to  read  to  me;  never  stood  by  my  chair  to  sing; 
never  Bought  me  out  for  the  companion  of  his 
walks,  as  Charles  was  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
But  I  used  to  think  of  him  when  ho  kept  himself 
so  far  away  from  me— used  to  look  lor  him  very 
often,  when  it  was  likely  he  never  thought  of  me  ; 
and  very  often  looked  at  his  pretty,  gentle  sister 
Lucy  when  he  sat  by  her  while  she  sewed  or 
sketched,  and  thought,  away  down  in  the  depths 
of  my  girlish  heart,  how  very  happy  she  must  be. 
And  still,  from  morning  till  evening,  Churles 
U  my  side. 

'  what  pcrverso  spirit  got  into 
at  this  time,  or  rather  I  did  not 
.  it  seemed  to  me  that  she  be- 
...  .cry  oddly. 

On  that  day  when  I  took  the  wild,  hare  -headed 
rido  which  I  have  described  some  pages  back,  I 
resolved  within  myself,  after  my  conversation 
with  Lucy  Morrison,  that  I  never  would  he  so 
wild  again ;  fori  knew  and  felt  that  such  hoy- 
denism  was  foreign  to  lur  gentle  nuture,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  be  more  like  her.  It  was 
directly  afterwards  that  the  agreement  of  friend- 
ship took  place  between  Charles  Warrington 
and  myself.  I  did  not  know  then  that  she  cared 
for  him  with  a  deeper  than  mere  cousinly  regard. 

The  very  next  morning — I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  premeditated  on  her  part — we 
were  passing  again  down  by  the  stables,  and 
again  we  went  to  make  a  morning  cnll  on  Rob- 
inette.  Lucy  Morrison  was  with  us  this  time. 
And  Miss  Delmar,  with  quiet  subtlety,  provoked 
mo  to  a  repetition  of  my  exploit  of  the  morning 
previous  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  persua- 
sion she  used  to  induce  me  to  break  my  resolu- 
tion, but  it  was  done,  at  all  events,  and  I  was 
about  to  spring  upon  the  back  of  Robinette — 
yes,  even  despite  Lucy  Morrison's  presence — 
•when,  at  a  distance,  I  saw  Charles  Warrington 
and  Edward  approaching.  I  hesitated — was 
about  to  give  up  my  wild  chase — when  Miss  Del- 
mar  hastened  to  prevent  me. 

"  0,  you  are  afraid  of  them !"  she  said,  with  a 
quiet  sneer.  "  This  is  something  sudden,  some- 
thing new,  this  delicacy,  is  it  not  V 

My  cheeks  reddened. 

"I  am  not  alraid  of  anything  or  anybody, 
Miss  Delmar  !"  I  answered,  shortly  ;  "  but  I  do 
not  choose  to  ride  this  morning." 

No,  I  was  not  afraid — but  I  was  ashamed.  I 
would  not  have  let  Edward  Morrison  and  his 
companion  see  me  riding  in  that  wild  fashion  for 
anything.     I  led  Robinette  in  again. 

Somehow — to  this  day  I  do  not  know  how  it 
was — Miss  Delmar  found  out  what  a  gipsey-life 
I  had  previously  led,  what  rash  and  dangerous 
escapades  I  had  been  noted  for,  and  day  after 
day,  in  our  walks,  she  dared  me  to  renew  them. 
It  was  not  openly,  directly,  in  so  many  words, 
but  in  a  quiet,  half  careless,  underhanded  way, 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  little  suspicion  of 
:er  intentions,  and  yet,  that  did  excite  it,  after  a 


while.  At  first,  I  did  not  see  the-e  intentions  ; 
and  often  I  should  have  come  near  yielding  but 
for  the  ever-present  thought  of  Lucy  and  Edward 
Morrison,  whom  I  respected  infinitely  more  than 
I  should  have  respected  her,  had  she  been  ten 
times  better  than  she  was  ;  but  by  and  by  I  saw 
more  of  her  motives  than  pleased  her,  and  then 
I  would  not  listen  to  her  at  all.  I  saw  that  she 
wished  me  to  display  my  hoydenism  before 
Charles  Warrington  and  Edward  Morrison,  until 
I  bad  managed,  unconsciously,  to  disgust  them 
both.  But  I  disappointed  her.  And  it  was  no 
hard  thing  for  me  to  give  np  my  wild,  childish 
pranks  ;  for  with  a  change  that  grew  so  gradually 
upon  me  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible  to  me, 
even  to  myself,  I  was  growing  to  care  less  for 
these  things,  to  become  more  thoughtful  and  wo- 
manly. And  before  our  summer  guests  depart- 
ed, I  think  I  had  become  more,  in  disposition, 
like  gentle  Lacy  Morrison,  than  Aunt  Patience 
had  ever  dreamed  I  would  be.  And  I  had  so 
altered  that  no  one  about  the  house  called  me 
any  longer  "  the  child." 

The  evening  before  Charles  Warrington  went 
away — I  can  hardly  bring  myself  to  write  this 
one  line  as  rapidly  as  I  have  written  any  other 
in  my  story.  It  astonished  me  then  so  that  I 
did  not  half  realize  that  he  was  serious  about  it 
at  first — but  Charles  Warrington  asked  me  to 
marry  him.  Asked  me,  with  my  father's  con- 
sent. And  when  I  told  him  (after  a  few  silent 
moments  spent  in  mastering  my  surprise)  that  I 
really  liked  him  very  much — that  I  did  like  him, 
indeed — but  that  I  did  not  and  could  not  love 
him  well  enough  to  marry  him — then  I  felt  sorry 
for  him  ;  for  I  saw  that  he  loved  me  truly,  and 
that  he  was  disappointed  at  my  answer. 

He  went  away  before  the  rest,  in  order,  as  he 
said,  to  have  time  to  transact  some  business  at 

D ,  and  they  were  to  overtake   him   there. 

Whether  Clara  Delmar  knew  that  he  had  offered 
himself  to  me,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  she  wen 
as  she  had  remained,  cold,  stately,  proud  ;  and 
three  months  after,  she  was  married  to  a  million- 
nairc,  and  we  never  snw  her  again  at  the  old 
farm-  And  Edward  and  Lucy  went  nwny,  too  ; 
but  they  came  again  the  next  spring,  with  tho 
blue-birds. 

It  was  all  different  now  from  what  it  bad  been 
the  year  before.  A  smaller  party  it  was,  but  I 
think  a  far  happier  one  that  rambled  over  the  old 
farm  together  thr.>'igh  those  long,  bright  spring 
days.  And  now  it  was  not  Charles  Wurnngton 
any  longer  who  bad  his  place  by  my  -i  |b 
his  stead,  one  whom  I  had  learned  to  caro  far 
more  for. 

No  longer  so  reserved,  and  quiet,  and  distant 
as  be  had  been,  was  Lucy's  brother  Edward  tu 
me.  Now  I  heard  his  voice  calling  me  if  I  lin- 
gered away  from  him  ;  and  now,  when  I  tame 
near  him,  his  face  wore  such  a  smile  as  made  me 
happy  at  my  very  heart's  core.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  separate  us  any  longer  now,  and  we  were 
no  longer  strangers. 

And  before  long,  Edward  and  I  were  engaged, 
and  it  all  seemed  very  odd  ;  but  I  was  very  hap- 
py indeed.  And  the  next  summer — what  a  beau 
tiful  summer  it  was  !  it  has  never  yet  closed  for 
me,  and  1  think  it  will  be  summer  with  me  all 
my  life  long — wo  were  married  ;  and  Wild 
Madge  was  Wild  Madge  no  longer,  but  little 
Margaret  Morrison. 

«  — ■—  » 

THE  POPULATION  OF  ROME. 

First  for  the  plebeians  : — If  some  day,  seeking 
for  the  Convent  of  Neophytes  or  tho  house  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  you  wander  by  accident  among 
the  straight  streets  paved  by  filth,  around  the 
Quarticr  des  Moots  you  will  elbow  thousands  of 
vagabonds,  thieves,  sharpers,  guitar- players, 
models,  beggars,  cicerones,  and  rufflanos,  with 
their  wives  and  daughters.  Have  you  any  busi- 
ness with  them  ?  They  will  salute  "  your  excel- 
lency," and  steal  your  handkerchief.  I  know  of 
no  other  place  in  Europe,  even  in  London,  where 
one  may  meet  with  a  more  atrocious  brood.  As 
for  the  middle  classes,  I  brought  away  from 
Rome  a  somewhat  mean  idea  of  them.  A  few 
distinguished  artistes,  a  few  courageous  and  clev- 
er advocates,  a  few  learned  medical  men,  a  few 
wealthy  and  competent  farmers,  hardly  suffice  to 
constitute  a  real  citizen  class.  But  as  for  the  no- 
bility, heaven  help  us  !  Thirty  one  princes  or 
dukes  ;  a  vast  number  of  marquises,  counts, 
barons  and  chevaliers ;  a  multitude  of  untitled 
noble  families,  among  whom  Benedict  the  Four- 
teenth enrolled  sixty  at  the  capitol ;  an  immense 
extent  of  seignorial  domains  ;  a  thousand  pal- 
aces ;  a  hundred  galleries,  small  and  great;  an 
incredible  prodigality  of  horses,  liveries  and  cab- 
inets ;  regal  fetes  every  winter;  a  remnant  of 
small  privileges  and  popular  veneration; — such 
are  the  aspects  distinguishing  a  weak,  ignorant, 
vain,  servile  and  lazy  Roman  nobility  and  hold- 
ing it  up  to  the  admiration  of  every  booby  in  the 
universe. — Xa  Question  Romaine. 


THE  SCULPTOR  OF  BRUGES. 

BT  THE  AUTHORESS  OP   "'  J0H7.'  HALIFAX,  GEMLEMAS." 

[Mi.--  Diana  Maiia  Muloch  is  one  of  tbe  most  distin- 
guished living  lady-novelists.  at.d  her  works  evince  a 
wonderful  power  of  investigating  and  developing  charac- 
ter. She  was  born  at  Stoke-npon-Trerit.in  Staffordshire. 
in  1S26,  and  when  only  t*enty-threo.  made  her  debut  in 
the  literarv  world  as  the  authoress  of  that  charming  nov- 
el. The  Ogih-iis.  -Olive.-  appeared  in  18.-0;  'The 
Head  of  tbe  Family,"  in  ISol;  and  a  year  or  two  later, 
she  gave  to  the  world  her  best  book— a  book  which  will 
go  down  to  posterity  with  the  id  aster- pieces  of  English 
fiction — "  John  Halifax,  Gentleman. "  From  a  volume  of 
"  Romantic  Tales,"  jnst  issued,  we  extract,  a*  a  light  but 
graceful  specimen  of  her  style,  the  lollowing  delicately- 
written  story  ] 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
there  was  not  an  artist  in  the  Netherlands  whose 
fame  had  spread  wider  than  that  of  Messer  An- 
drea, the  sculptor  of  Bruges.  His  father  had  come 
from  Italy  and  settled  in  Flanders,  where  he  lived 
and  struggled,  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  man, 
whose  genius  cast  just  sufficient  light  to  show  him 
his  own  defects.  This  love  of  the  beautiful  was 
the  sole  inheritance  be  left  his  son.  But  Andrea's 
northern  birth  and  education  had,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, qualified  his  Italian  descent,  so  thnt  to  his 
father's  impulsive  natnre  he  added  a  steady  per- 
severance, without  which,  all  the  genius  in  the 
world  is  bat  as  a  meteor  of  a  moment. 

The  branch  of  design  that  Andrea  followed  was 
wood  carving,  in  which,  by  his  wonderful  skill, 
he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  Thesculp- 
tor  of  Bruges  was  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word.  He  lived  and  moved  among  beau- 
tiful forms  ;  they  influenced  his  character  and  re- 
6ned  his  mind,  yet  did  not  make  him  unfit  for  as- 
sociation with  the  world.  Riches  and  honor  came 
with  his  fame,  un<il  ho  stood  high  in  the  regard 
of  his  fellow-citizens :  and  the  son  of  the  poor 
Italian  student  was  at  last  deemed  worthy  to  wed 
one  who  had  long  been  the  object  ot  an  almost 
hopeless  love,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  highest 
families  in  Bruges,  This  union  could  not  but  bo 
a  happy  one  ;  and  Andrea  and  bis  wife  slowly  ad- 
vanced towards  middle  age,  feeling  that  their 
present  bliss  had  not  belied  tho  promise  of  their 
youth.  Slill  there  were  a  few  bitter  drops  in  their 
cup:  the  nusbflnd  and  wife  saw  several  of  their 
children  drop  off  one  by  one,  until  all  that  rc- 
ruained  were  two  boys  and  a  daughter — the  love- 
ly little  Gertrude,  who  was  her  father's  darling. 
Nevertheless)  these  were  sufficient  to  make  the 
sculptor's  home  cheerlul,  antl  the  lost  brother* 
and  sisters  were  hardly  missed. 

At  the  time  when  our  Btory  begins,  Andrea  had 
finished  hia  latest  work ; — a  group  of  angels, 
curved  in  wood,  to  adorn  the  church  of  Bruges. 
The  burghers  crowded  to  gaze  upon  and  admire 
the  work  of  their  follow  citizen,  of  whom  they 
were  so  justly  proud.  It  was  indeed  a  fine  spec- 
imen of  the  ancient  Gothic  carving.  Three  angels 
formed  the  group,  one  kneeling  with  upraised 
eyes  and  folded  hands,  while  the  others'  extended 
arms  were  lifted  upwards  in  rapturous  adoration  ; 
and  the  third,  looking  down  on  the  worshippers 
below, pointed  to  heaven.  It  won  universal  praise. 

In  all  tbe  pleased  assembly  there  was  but  one 
dissentient  voice,  and  that  was  from  a  brother 
artist  and  rival  of  Andrea.  Melcbior  Kunst  was 
one  of  thoso  dark  and  unquiet  spirits  who  seem 
to  cast  a  shadow  wherever  they  go.  He  was  a 
man  ot  great  talent,  yet  no  one  loved  him.  They 
could  hardly  tell  why — yet  so  it  was.  Kven  now, 
all  iostinctively  niade»way  for  him,  and  Melchoir 
strode  on  until  he  stood  opposite  tho  group.  He 
folded  his  arms  and  looked  at  it  fixedly  from  un- 
der his  dark  brows.  Then  he  addressed  the 
artist,  who  stood  at  a  little  distance. 

"Doubtless  you  think  this  fine.Messer Andrea?" 

"  It  is  not  what  /  think  of  it,  but  the  judgment 
which  the  world  puts  on  my  work,  that  is  of  con- 
sequence," answered  Andrea,  calmly. 

"  The  composition  is  well  imitated,  certainly." 

"  Imitated.     It  is  my  own." 

"Indeed  !"  said  Melcbior,  with  a  quiet  sneer 
sitting  on  bis  lips — the  handsomest  feature  of  his 
very  handsome  face.  "  Indeed  !  And  so  you 
never  go  into  another  studio,  and  copy  figures, 
attitude,  and  design,  as  you  have  here  copied 
from  me?" 

"  It  is  not  true/'  said  Andrea,  with  difficulty 
restraining  his  passion. 

"  I  tell  you  it  is,"  cried  his  opponent.  "  Look, 
gentlemen!  brother  artists,  look !  this  group  is 
mine— my  own  design ;  and  here  I  execute  my 
will  upon  what  is  my  own  I"  He  drew  a  hatchet 
from  under  his  cloak,  and  before  the  wonder- 
stricken  spectators  could  interfere,  he  severed  one 
of  the  upraised  hands  of  the  nearest  figure. 

Andrea  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  this  mutila- 
tion of  his  work;  all  his  Italian  blood  was  roused 
within  him  :  he  rushed  upon  Kunst  with  the  fury 


of  a  tiger  at  bay.  Those  around  imeifered,  but 
it  was  needless ;  for  Andrea's  well-constituted 
mind  had  already  got  the  better  of  bis  momen- 
tary rage,  and  he  stood,  pale,  but  self-possessed, 
gazing  alternately  at  his  adversary  and  at  his 
own  despoiled  work. 

"Melchior  Knnst,"  said  he,  at  last,  "  yon  think 
you  have  done  me  a  great  injury  ;  and  so  you 
have,  but  not  an  irreparable  one.  I  will  not 
avenge  myself  now.but  you'll  be  repaid  sometime. 
A  loud  laugh  from  Knnst  made  the  sculptor 
once  more  clench  his  hands,  while  the  bright  red 
mounted  to  his  brow,  but  he  said  no  more ;  and 
after  Melchior's  departure  he  too  left  the  hall 
with  some  friends,  who  were  stricken  dumb  by 
this  untoward  quarrel. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Andrea  re- 
turned towards  his  own  home.  He  walked  slowly 
along  by  the  side  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  canal, 
which  the  setting  light  of  the  young  moon  only 
made  more  solemn  and  fearful.  His  heart  was 
very  heavy.  His  triumph  had  ended  in  pain  ; 
disappointment  not  only  at  the  injury  done  to  his 
work,  but  at  the  unjust  accusation  of  Melcbiur 
Kunst.  Andrea  knew  how  ready  are  the  suspi- 
cions ot  the  world  when  once  aroused  ;  and  he 
fancied  that  already  cold  and  doubiful  eyes  ex- 
amined his  group  with  less  favor  than  heretofore. 
And  besides,  the  sudden  ebullition  of  anger  to 
which  he  had  been  goaded  left  an  exhaustion, 
both  bodily  and  mental ;  as  is  usually  the  case 
with  men  of  Andrea's  gentle  and  not  easily- 
roused  temperament. 

The  sculptor  walked  on  quickly  amidst  the 
gathering  darkness,  for  tho  moon  had  now  set. 
He  fancied  now  and  then  that  he  heard  stealthy 
footsteps  at  a  distance  behind  him  ;  and  perhaps 
this  made  him  unconsciously  urge  his  pace.  An- 
drea was  no  coward,  but  it  was  a  lonely  place  by 
the  water-side,  and  he  was  unarmed.  Still,  as 
tho  footsteps  approached  no  nearer,  he  reproached 
himself  for  yielding  to  tho  delusion  of  un  imagi- 
tion  heated  by  the  events  of  the  day.  All  at 
once  he  heard  distinctly  a  plunge  in  the  water  of 
some  heavy  body.  His  first  idea  was,  that  some 
unfortunate  had  thus  ended  bis  life  ami  his  mis- 
eries; but  the  sound  was  so  distant  that  he  was 
uncertain.  He  retraced  his  steps  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  his  previous  thought.  The  ca- 
nal flowed  on,  silent  and  dark  as  before  ;  not  a 
struggle  or  a  cry  rose  up  from  its  gloomy  depths. 
It  could  have  been  only  a  heavy  stone,  fallen 
from  the  old,  dilapidated  wall  into  the  water  be- 
neath. Andrea  felt  sure  of  ibis,  and  went  on  his 
way  until  be  reached  his  home — a  home  where 
since  he  left,  danger  and  anxiety  had  entered. 

Three  days  after  this,  two  armed  officers  of 
justice  made  their  appearance  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  sculptor  of  Bruges.  They  came  to  take  pris- 
oner tho  master  of  the  house,  accused  ot  the 
crime  of  murder!  From  the  day  of  the  contest 
in  the  hall,  Melchior  Kunst  had  never  been  seen, 
until  that  morning,  when  his  lifeless  body  had 
floated  up  from  the  bed  of  tho  canal  into  the  very 
market  place.  Then  one  of  tho  horror-stricken 
bystanders  remembered  that  on  the  same  night 
of  their  quarrel  Messer  Audrca  had  been  seen  to 
pass  by  the  way  that  led  along  the  canal,  and 
that  not  long  after  Melchior  Kunst  also  followed. 
Another  man,  who  lived  near,  had  heard  a  plunge 
in  the  water,  but  thought  it  was  only  his  dog,  who 
ofteu  at  night  swam  across  the  canal.  A  third 
also  had  met  Messer  Andrea  beside  ihc  canal, 
but  had  seen  no  other  person.  This  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  convict  the  unfortuuate  artist. 

The  officers  found  the  prisoner  alone.  He  was 
sitting  with  his  hoad  buried  in  his  hands,  and 
hardly  moved  at  their  entrance.  One  of  them 
laid  his  hand  on  the  sculptor's  shoulder,  and 
claimed  him  as  a  prisoner.  Andrea  looked  np 
with  a  face  so  listless,  so  vacant,  so  deadly  pale, 
that  the  officer  started,  and  let  go  his  hold. 

"A  prisoner !"  said  Andrea.making  no  effort  to 
move.  "  What  have  I  done  ?  Who  accuses  me  V* 

The  officer  was  a  man  of  kindly  nature,  who 
had  known  Andrea  in  former  times.  He  gently  ex- 
plained his  errand  ;  but  he  had  to  repeat  it  sev- 
eral times  btfore  Andrea  comprehended  him.  It 
seemed  that  some  heavy  cloud  darkened  his  fac- 
ulties.    At  last  he  understood  the  whole. 

"  So  they  accuse  me  of  being  a  murderer — an 
assassin?"  said  he,  rising,  while  a  shiver  ran 
through  his  frame.  Then  addressing  the  first 
officer,  "  You  were  a  good  man  once — follow 
me!"  The  other  hesitated.  "You  need  not 
fear,"  continued  Andrea;  "I  am  unarmed — I 
have  no  thought  of  escaping  from  justice." 

The  man  followed  his  prisoner  till  they  came  to 
a  darkened  room — the  chamber  of  death.  On  the 
bed  lay  the  pale  and  shrouded  form  of  a  woman. 
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Beautiful  sho  must  have  hoon,  and  hor  beauty  had 
hardly  past  its  maturity.  No  long  illness  hail  tak- 
on  the  roundness  of  health  from  hor  face,  so  that 
ovou  in  death  sho  looked  lovely  as  a  marble  stutue. 
By  hor  sidu  lay  an  infant — a  (lower  of  an  hour — 
whose  soul  had  come  into  it  at  sunriso  and  dopart- 
od  at  sunset.  Thuy  were  Androa's  wife  and  child. 

The  sculptor  pointed  to  tho  doad.  "  Look 
there,"  ho  said,  "  and  Hay  if  I  am  likely  to  have 
rovengod  any  trifling  insult — if  L  am  likely  tr> 
have  boon  a  murderer  I"  His  voicegrow  hoarse  ; 
he  stretched  his  arms  towards  tho  body  of  bis  wife, 
and  then  foil  to  the  earth  in  strong  convulsions. 

Daring  nearly  tho  whole  time  botwoon  bis  ap- 
prehension and  trial,  Androa  was  doad  to  tho 
consciousness  of  his  misery.  A  low  fever  en- 
feebled all  his  senses,  and  reduced  bis  outward 
form  to  tho  appearance  of  an  old  man  His 
friends— fur  bo  had  still  many,  took  both  bis  sons 
to  their  charge.  It  was  well  that  they  did,  for 
the  father  sournod  to  have  lost  all  remembrance 
of  their  existence.  When  they  visited  him,  bo 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  them  ;  so  tho  children 
were  at  last  wisely  sent  far  away  from  tho  scene. 
But  with  Gertru4o  tho  father  would  not  part. 
Sho  was  a  fair  little  creature,  tho  imago  of  her 
mother  in  features  and  expression,  hut  her  com- 
plexion resembled  hor  father.  Hor  eyes  were  of 
that  deep  brown-gray  which  is  seldom  seen  be- 
yond childhood — so  dark,  that  a  careless  observer 
would  call  them  black.  Gertrude's  hair  was  of 
that  color  which  the  old  masters  of  ton  gave  to 
heads  of  Christ  arid  of  the  virgin — which  the  un- 


ch&nge  in  hor  father's  looks,  and  tho  shocked 
gaze  of  all  around  struck  her  with  alarm.  Sho 
crept  closer  to  him, never  taking horoye*  from  him. 

The  trial  procooded.  All  was  against  Androa  ; 
ovon  the  words  he  had  uttered  before  Molchior 
loft  the  hall,  were  brought  in  judgment  against, 
him;  they  bad  sounded  like  a  threat.  None  who 
had  known  Andrea  doubted  in  their  own  hearts 
that  he  was  a  guiltless  man,  but  tho  circumstan- 
tial evidence  was  too  strong  to  he  legally  con- 
tradicted. The  accused  was  found  guilty  ;  and 
Andrea  was  removed  from  the  hall  of  justice  with 
the  stain  of  murder  on  his  name. 

The  execution  of  the  sentence  was  deferred  (or 
a  short  space,  for  tho  sako  of  the  hitherto  unsul- 
lied character  of  the  criminal.  In  ttlOBB  days  tho 
hand  of  law  win  often  tain  pored  with,  and  never 
was  it  with  greater  show  of  justice  than  in  this 
instance.  Andrea's  many  friends  interposed  in 
his  behalf  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  only  a 
suspension  of  the  sentence  for  a  few  months,  that 
some  chance  might  elicit  the  truth  which  so 
many  doubted.  But  in  tho  interim  tho  sculptor 
was  ordered  to  execute  some  work  of  art  to  adorn 
the  Palais  de  Justice  at  Bruges,  where  he  had 
been  tried.  He  was  brought,  fr  >m  his  cell,  and 
confined  in  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  his  trial 
— a  largo,  gloomy-looking  chamber,  so  dimly 
lighted  from  without,  that  even  at  mid-day  the 
dark  shadows  in  the  corners  of  the  room  looked 
like  night.  An  immense  hearth,  on  which  lay  a 
few  fagots,  was  tho  only  cheerful  object,  but 
oven  that  light  anil  warmth  did  not  reach  boyond 


man.  His  desolate  prison  became  cheerful  with 
tho  graceful  forms  which  it  contained,  and  Ger- 
trude moved  among  the  whole  like  a  beautiful 
spirit.  If  over  the  sculptor  clung  to  hope  and 
life,  It  was  when  he  looked  at  his  darling  child, 
and  at  tho  imperishable  offspring  of  bis  genius. 

At  last  Andrea's  work  drew  to  a  close;  the 
wood-sculpture  was  finished.  Then  it  was  that 
the  enthusiasm  which  had  sustained  him  faded 
away,  and  the  artist's  soul  sank  within  him.     He 

gave  tho  last  touches  to  hi-*  beautiful  work — ho 

knew  he  could  do  no  more — and  then  went  and 
sat  down  in  a  stupor  of  grief  and  despair.  Ger- 
trude clung  round  bun,  but  he  did  not  speak  lo 
hor  or  embrace  her. 

"Father,  dear  father,  aro  you  weary  1  Von 
arc  not  angry  witli  your  little  girl  %"  and  the  child 
stood  on  tiptoe,  trying  to  remove  ths  hands  which 
covered  bis  face. 

Andrea  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  her  pres- 
ence. He  did  not  move,  but  kept  repenting 
every  now  and  then  in  a  low  tone,  ''  I  have  done 
my  work — I  have  no  hope — now  lot  me  die." 

The  terrified  child,  who  fiad  all  along  been 
kept  in  ignorance  of  her  father's  doom,  began  to 
weep,  but  her  tears  were  unregarded.  An  hour 
later,  the  magistrates  of  Bruges  entered.  They 
came  to  view  tho  finished  work  of  the  artist. 
High  as  Androa's  reputation  had  been,  they  did 
not  expect  so  beautiful  a  group  as  that  which 
now  met  their  eyes.  Its  subject  was  "eternal 
justice  " — not  tho  woman  with  bound  eyes  and 
balanced   scales — but  an   open-eyed   angel,  all- 


first  moved  Andrea.  "  Be  calm  now;  ere  long 
wo  may  send  you  good  news :  nay,"  and  the 
good  man  could  no  longer  bide  his  hopeful  tid- 
ings, "you  may  be  free  to  morrow." 

And  when  the  attendants  came  to  remove 
Gertrude  for  the  night,  he  unclasped  her  arms 
from  round  his  neck,  with  tho  promise  that  ho 
too  would  go  away  with  her  to  morrow. 

"  Go  away  to-morrow  I"  cried  the  happy  child. 
"  Will  you  leave  this  gloomy  place  to-morrow, 
and  never  return  J  And  shall  we  go  out  togeth- 
er?   Shall  we  go  tO  OUT  own  home?" 

"  Ves,  dear  child,"  said  Androa,  as  ho  kissed 
bar  once  more,  and  set  heron  the  ground,  his  arms 
tori  weak  lo  hold  even  so  light  a  burden.  "  Ves, 
my  I  lertrade,  I  shall  indeed  go  home  to-morrow." 

lie  hud  spoken  tniili.  .Soon  after  daybreak 
next  morning  some  ollicors  entered  the  hall,  bear- 
ing a  release  for  the  prisoner.  A  stranger — an 
Italian  woman — who  had  onee  passed  through 
Bruges,  and  lately  returned  thither,  deposed  to 
having  received  a  letter  from  Melebior  Kunst, 
dated  on  tho  fatal  day,  stating  bis  intention  ot 
self-munl'T  at  the  time  and  place  where  ho  was 
discovered  to  have  met  his  end.  Further  than 
this  was  never  known.  Andrea  was  innocent,  and 
hi-  fellow-citizens  rejoiced  as  one  man.  Thoy 
I'om  ml  him  in  the  prison,  leaning  on  the  table,  his 
head  resting  on  his  arms,  and  his  upturned  face 
towards  bis  beautiful  work.  But  as  they  drew 
nearer,  they  saw  that  no  life  shone  in  his  fixed 
and  open  eyes.  The  aculpror  of  Bruges  was 
dead — his  heart  had  broken  with  joy. 
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initiated  might  call  red,  but  which  painters  know 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  tints.  It  gave  to 
sweet  Gertrude  the  appearance  of  an  angel. 

The  first  evidences  that  Andrea  showed  of  re- 
turning consciousness,  was  in  recognizing  his 
little  daughter,  and  calling  her  by  her  name.  It 
was  her  mother's  also  ;  and  perhaps  that,  aided 
by  the  strong  resemblance,  was  a  comfort  to  the 
widowed  father.  He  began  to  talk  coherently, 
first  with  Gertrude  and  then  with  others  who" 
came  to  see  him;  and  by  degrees  his  mind  and 
body  gathered  strength,  so  that  he  was  ablo  to 
think  of  his  defence  against  the  terrible  crime 
laid  to  his  charge.  This  was  a  momentous  thing, 
for  the  proofs  were  alt  against  him,  and  Andrea 
could  bring  no  evidence  in  his  own  favor,  save 
his  own  explanation  of  what  had  happened  on 
hiB  way  homewards  on  that  fatal  day,  and  the 
irreproachable  character  he  had  borne  all  his  life. 

At  last  the  sculptor  of  Bruges  was  brought 
from  prison  to  the  judgment-hall.  He  seemed  to 
himself  like  one  risen  from  the  grave,  and  so  he 
appeared  to  those  about  him.  Andrea  had  been 
astrong,  powerful,  noble  looking  man,  but  now 
all  his  flesh  had  shrunk  away,  and  his  height  only 
made  him  appear  more  shadowy.  Dark  circles 
wore  round  his  eyes,  and  his  face  bore  an  unva- 
ried sallow  hue.  Nevertheless,  bis  mien  was  firm 
and  composed ;  no  one  could  look  at  hirn,  and 
for  a  moment  doubt  his  innocence.  Andrea's 
little  daughter  stood  by  his  side ;  one  might  have 
likened  her  to  a  flower  growing  close  beside  a 
tomb.     Gertrude  had  become  accustomed  to  the 


the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire.  There  was 
no  furniture  in  the  room,  save  one  small  table  in 
the  centre,  a  bench,  and  a  straw  couch  in  the 
gloomiest  corner.  Andrea  and  his  daughter 
heard  the  heavy  door  close,  and  they  were  alone 
in  the  hall.  The  little  girl  led  her  father  to  the 
bench  beside  the  hearth,  and  then  sat  down  at 
his  feet,  holding  his  hands  fast  in  hers.  She 
dared  not  look  anywhere  but  at  the  bright  fire 
and  at  her  father's  face  ;  even  the  shadows  that 
the  flames  cast  on  the  ceiling  made  her  start 
sometimes.  Gertrude  had  heen  accustomed  to 
the  prison,  for  sho  had  never  left  her  father,  ex- 
cept when  taken  home  at  night,  to  return  next 
morning — but  this  place  seemed  gloomier  still 
than  the  dungeon 

Andrea  had  no  hope.  His  life  had  been  free 
from  any  very  heavy  sorrows,  and  the  first  that 
came,  so  fearful  as  they  were,  quite  overwhelmed 
him.  His  sole  desire  now  was  to  employ  the 
short  remnant  of  his  life  in  executing  some 
memorial  of  his  talents  to  leave  behind  him,  that 
when  time  had  removed  the  shadow  from  his 
fame,  his  children  might  have  no  reason  to  blush 
for  their  father.  He  returned  again  to  his  long- 
cherished  occupation.  For  a  while  this  gave  him 
sensations  amounting  to  pleasure.  His  step  be- 
came lighter,  and  his  countenance  lost  somewhat 
of  its  settled  melancholy.  He  almost  forgot  his 
sorrows,  his  blighted  name,  his  impending  doom, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  beloved  art. 

By  degrees  the  influence  of  his  art  in  some 
measure  soothed  the  mind  of  tho  sorrow-stricken 


beholding,  and  equally  requiting  all.  They 
looked  upon  it  in  silence,  and  then  turned  to  the 
artist,  who,  wan  and  haggard,  stood  behind  his 
judges.  One  of  them,  an  old  man,  was  melted 
even  to  tears.  Forgetting  the  dignity  of  office, 
the  magistrate  took  hold  of  the  criminal's  hand 
and  led  him  to  a  seat. 

"  You  must  not  stand,  Messer  Andrea  ;  you 
are  not  yet  strong,"  said  he,  compassionately. 
"Sitandre6t,as  we  examine  your  beautiful  work." 

The  sculptor  obeyed  without  a  word  ;  he  was 
passive  as  a  child.  Little  Gertrude,  who  had 
shrank  away  at  the  sight  of  strangers,^came  and 
stood  silently  behind  her  father,  taking  fast  hold 
of  his  garments.  The  two  magistrates  inspected 
the  sculpture,  and  could  not  restrain  their  ad- 
miration. The  eye  of  the  artist  brightened  for  a 
moment  at  their  warm  praise,  but  immediately 
his  face  returned  to  its  accustomed  melancholy. 

"  It  is  all  in  vain,"  he  answered;  "you  can- 
not make  me  forget  the  past — you  cannot  re- 
move the  blot  from  the  name  of  my  children — you 
cannot  give  to  their  father  his  forfeit  life." 

The  magistrates  looked  at  one  .another,  and 
the  elder  spoke.  "  There  is  hope  still,  Messer 
Andrea  ;  have  you  courage  to  hear  it?" 

The  artist  started  up.  "  Tell  me  only  that  I 
am  proved  innocent.and  I  will  thank  God  and  die  " 

"  We   do  not  promise  quite  so   much,"  said 
one  of  the  judges,  wishing  to  temper  Andrea's 
violent  excitement.     "  Yet  take  heart !     Many 
strange  things   have  been  discovered  to-day, 
continued  the   aged   man,  whose  kindness  had 
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A  melancholy  interest  now  attaches  itself  to 
the  charming  spot  delineated  in  the  accompany- 
ing engraving.  Only  a  few  months  since  its 
gifted  owner  was  taken  to  a  better  world  and 
fairer  scenes.  "  The  places  that  knew  him  shall 
know  him  no  more  forever."  Riverside,  the  seat 
of  the  late  Bishop  Doane,  is  at  Burlington,  N. 
J.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  It  is  a  villa 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture,  and  surround- 
ed by  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery.  The  most 
conspicuous  part,  from  a  distance,  is  the  tower, 
surmounted  by  a  Greek  cross.  On  the  left  of 
the  entrance,  is  the  library — a  noble  room  filled 
with  choice  books.  The  principal  entrance 
opens  into  a  wide  hall,  wainscotted  with  oak  ;  a 
door  to  the  right  opening  into  the  parlor.  The 
mansion  faces  nearly  north,  and  from  the  rising 
ground  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  a  fine  view  is 
obtained  of  the  pleasant  town  of  Bristol.  The 
buildings  are  of  brick,  rough  cast  and  painted  of 
a  brown  tint.  The  garden  embraces  several 
acres,  very  tastefully  arranged.  To  the  left  of 
Riverside  stands  St.  Mary's  Hall,  an  institution 
which  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  late 
bishop,  and  in  which  he  ever  took  the  deepest 
interest.  This  was  an  academy  for  young  ladies. 
Burlington  College,  also  an  object  of  his  care, 
stands  in  the  neighborhood.  The  day  of  Bishop 
Doane's  funeral  was  universally  observed  as  one 
of  mourning  in  Burlington,  and  his  memory  is 
affectionately  cherished,  not  only  in  his  diocea^, 
but  throughout  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ALL   THE   NIGHT    LONG. 

BT  WILLIE  E.   PAEOE. 


Nine!  from  yonder  hill-top's  tower 
The  wakeful  watchmen  strike  the  hoar. 
Now  begins  night's  witching  power. 

Ten !  the  stars  their  vigils  keep ; 
They  who  langh  and  they  who  weep 

Slowly  lapse  to  soothing  sleep. 

Eleven!  crime  with,  crimson  hands 
Stalks  abroad,  and  through  all  lands 
His  minions  haste  at  his  commands. 

Twelve!  andlo!  the  "  witching  hour;" 
Spirits  and  elOnB  now  have  power, 
In  soldier's  camp  and  lady's  bower. 

One!  the  unwearying Pentinel 

Sounds  the  hour,  and  cries  "  All's  well :l 

As  if  such  as  he  could  tell. 

Two!  who  knows  each  home  and  hearth 
Scattered  o'er  the  sleepless  earth, 
Sad  by  death  or  glad  by  birth? 

Three!  the  reveller  at  the  feast 
Homeward  wends;  his  curse  increased 
By  the  hrute-lnst  of  the  beast. 

Four!  and  chanticleer  has  told 

The  hour;  shepherds  wake  their  fold; 

Birds  their  early  matins  hold. 

Five!  the  larks  have,  one  by  one, 
Sung  their  welcome  to  the  sun, 
Who  his  journey  has  begun. 

Six !  the  Night  resigns  her  sway, 

DoQfl  her  robes  without  delay, 

And  yields  tho  crown  of  power  to  Day. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 

THE   QUEEN  OF  TIIE  VINEYARD. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

BY    HABKIET    A.    DAVISON. 


Upon  the  borders  of  the  Danube,  whero  I 
spent  a  few  months,  I  heard  many  very  pleasing 
legends,  among  which  was  tho  following,  which 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  me  than  any  of  the 
others. 

It  is  believed  by  thoso  simple  peasantry  that 
God  creates  two  souls — two  Siamese  souls,  as  it 
were,  who  will  come  together  sooner  or  later,  if 
they  meet  not  hero  on  earth,  they  will  in  par- 
adise. Upon  my  natural  inquiry  as  to  how  these 
two  loving  souls  should  be  able  to  recognize 
each  other  upon  meeting,  I  was  told  it  was 
sometimes  known  by  the  parties  finding  some 
sign  appropriate  to  the  season.  In  winter,  tho 
fact  was  declared  by  finding  white  almonds  re- 
posing in  one  shell ;  in  the  spring,  two  ears  of 
corn  joined  under  one  tuft  or  tassel ;  in  summer, 
by  two  crimson  cherries  upon  one  stem,  and  in 
autumn,  the  surest  proof  of  all  was  found.  Bet- 
ter than  the  almond,  corn  or  cherries,  were  the 
two  white  grapes  surrounded  by  seven  purple 
ones,  neither  more  nor  loss.  Happy  was  the  one 
who  found  the  oracular  grapes  ;  his  or  her  fate 
was  then  sealed,  beyond  a  doubt. 

I  listened  with  an  incredulous  face  to  these 
statements,  and  will  give  my  readers  the 
story  which  was  told  me  in  confirmation  of  the 
signs.  I  hope  it  will  be  as  interesting  to  my 
readers  as  it  was  to  me,  though  I  can  scarcely 
expect  that,  on  account  of  the  different  sur- 
roundings. 

Sitting  upon  the  vine-covered  banks  of  the 
rolling  Danube,  with  the  fragrance  of  the  purple 
fruit  around  me,  I  listened,  delighted  by  the  gen- 
tle voice  of  a  young  peasant  girl,  whose  glorious 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  sink  into  my  soul,  and 
whose  half- repeated,  half-chanted  legend  de- 
lighted me.  I  should  scarcely  use  the  word  le- 
gend, for  the  story  was  told  me  for  truth. 

The  vines  this  year  bore  more  than  a  usual 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  vintagers  were  summoned 
from  far  and  near  to  assist  in  the  picking. 
Among  the  young  damsels  was  one  less  known 
than  the  rest.  It  was  the  timid  Noisette.  Pos- 
sessed of  remarkable  beauty,  she  created  no  furor 
in  the  hearts  of  the  young  swains,  or  jealousy  in 
the  breasts  of  damsels,  because  she  was  so  timid 
and  retiring  that  they  rarely  saw  her,  save  busily 
engaged  in  picking  the  rich  grapes  in  a  spot 
rather  removed  from  the  rest,  or  quietly  wending 
her  way  home  up  the  mountain  side.  Noisette 
was  an  orphan,  quite  alone  in  the  world,  and 
very  poor. 

One  warm,  sunny  afternoon,  while  busy  at  her 
tasks,  Noisette  suddenly  uttered  a  cry.  It  was 
a  gay,  triumphant  cry,  and  brought  all  her  com- 


rades to  the  spot.  They  found  the  young  girl 
seated  beside  her  half-filled  basket,  holding  in  her 
hands — no — yes,  yes — the  fated  bunch  of  grapes  ! 
It  was  the  bunch  of  grapes  which  was  to  bring 
celestial  love  !     Two  white  and  seven  purple  ! 

"  "What  a  shame  !"  grumbled  the  pretty  daugh- 
ter of  a  rich  vintager. 

"  It  is  an  insult  I"  muttered  the  faded  daughter 
of  the  burgomaster. 

The  young  men  encouraged  the  girls,  and  the 
maidens  with  one  accord  murmured  and  said 
spiteful  things  against  poor  Noisette,  who,  pale 
and  tearful,  sat  before  them.  No  one  uttered  a 
single  kind  word — all  looked  at  her  with  jealous 
eyes. 

The  orphan  looked  with  tears  at  her  only 
treasure.  I  do  wrong  to  say  only  treasure,  for 
though  Noisette  had  no  worldly  goods,  yet  she 
had  a  loving  heart  and  exquisite  beauty.  Her 
complexion  was  dazzlingly  fair,  and  her  tiny 
mouth  a  perfect  rose  bud,  while  her  blue  eyes 
and  golden  curls,  made  her  look  like  an  angel. 
The  peasants  consulted  together,  and,  as 
Noisette  witnessed  the  termination  of  the  debate, 
and  looked  in  the  angry,  cold  faces,  she  felt  her 
doom  was  sealed.  The  son  of  the  burgomaster 
approached  and  spoke. 

"  Noisette,  the  celestial  grape  has  fallen  into 
your  hands  by  mistake — it  was  never  destined 
for  one  so  poor  and  obscure  as  you.  We  will 
buy  it  of  you.  In  exchange  for  it,  we  will  give 
you  a  barrel  of  sweet  wine.  Then  the  maidens 
of  the  village  will  draw  lots  for  it." 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !"  exclaimed  all  the  vintagers. 
Noisette  rose.  "  What  love  gives  cannot  be 
sold,"  she  calmly  replied.  "Nothing  will  buy 
my  talisman,  but  if  it  is  deemed  improper  for 
mo  to  keep  it,  I  will  let  it  bo  decided  by  drawing 
lots.     Draw,  and  draw  quickly." 

This  proposition  was  so  fair  that  they  all 
agreed  to  it,  and  the  burgomaster's  son  wrote 
upon  grape  leaves  the  names  ol  all  tho  young 
girls  of  the  village,  leaving  out,  purposely,  the 
name  of  the  rightful  owner,  poor  Noisette. 

Then  a  child,  with  eyes  blindfolded,  was 
chosen  to  draw  the  leaves  from  the  basket  in 
which  they  were  placed.  Putting  his  hand  in, 
the  child  drew  out  the  first  leaf,  and  all  read 
upon  it — Noisette  !  Again  and  again  the  leaves 
were  drawn  forth,  and  each  time  the  same  word 
was  found  written  on  them — always  Noisette, 
Noisette,  till  the  seventeen  leaves  were  drawn 
out  and  the  basket  empty. 

"  It  is  witchery  !"  exclaimed  seventeen  shrill 
voices.  "It  is  witchery!"  was  reechoed  by 
twenty  male  voices.  Then  a  tumult  arose,  in  tho 
midst  of  which  could  bo  distinguished  such  cries 
as  "  Carry  her  to  the  bishop!  Let's  burn  her! 
First  seize  her  grapes!  Yes!  yes!  Givo  me 
the  grapes  !  No,  I  shall  have  them  I  I,  I  am 
the  prettiest !  I  should  have  the  grapos !  No, 
give  the  talisman  to  me  I" 

These  were  the  cries,  and  seventeen  pairs  of 
hands  were  stretched  towards  the  fainting  girl. 
Noisette  feared  for  her  life.  The  peasants  were 
actually  becoming  furious,  and  several  stones 
had  been  thrown  at  her.  Her  consciousness  was 
fast  leaving  her,  when  a  flourish  of  trumpets  was 
hoard  in  the  distance.  The  conscience-stricken 
peasants  fell  with  their  faces  pressed  to  the  earth. 
A  few  minutes  they  lay  thus,  trembling,  not  dar- 
ing to  lift  up  their  eyes,  when  they  heard  a  voice 
behind  them. 

"  Get  up,  idiots  !" 

With  one  accord  they  rose  and  beheld,  not  the 
archangel  and  his  hosts,  but  an  officer  attended 
by  a  small  body  of  men,  soldiers,  and  a  band  of 
music. 

"  Peasants  of  Badschlag,  stand  forth !"  com- 
manded the  officer. 

With  guilty,  astonished  faces,  the  peasants  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  line,  the  men  in  front,  the 
maidens  behind  them.  Taking  no  notice  of  the 
men,  the  officer  commanded  the  girls  to  stand 
forth.  With  a  curious,  attentive  eyo,  the  officers 
and  soldiers  scanned  the  seventeen  comely  faces 
before  them. 

"  The  portrait !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  and  the 
little  dwarfish  fifer  stepped  forward,  and  opening 
a  golden  casket,  he  produced  a  miniature  of  a 
beautiful  girl.  Again  the  officer  passed  before 
the  maidens,  comparing  the  faces  with  the  gem- 
set  miniature. 

"  Useless  journey  !"  grumbled  the  officer. 
"Pardon,  sire,"  said  the  little  fifer,  "  there  is 
one  more  maiden,  standing  by  that  tree.  Maybe 
she  belongs  to  the  village  of  Badschlag,"  and  the 
little  fellow  pointed  to  Noisette,  who  stood  apart 
from  the  rest,  gazing  with  fascinated  eyes  at  the 
talismanic  grapes. 


"Come  forward,  maiden!"  commanded  the 
officer,  and  as  Noisette,  at  the  summons,  turned 
her  face  towards  them,  all  the  soldiers  exclaimed, 
"  It  is  she !    It  is  she  !" 

The  peasants  fell  back,  and  the  stranger  sol- 
diers coming  forward,  opened  three  caskets. 
The  first  was  filled  with  gold,  the  second  with 
precious  stones,  and  the  third  with  rich  dresses. 
These  they  presented,  on  bended  knee,  to 
Noisette,  who  received  them  with  trembling 
hands. 

"For  me?"  stammered  the  poor  girl,  "for 
me  1     But  how,  how  V* 

"  Ton  will  know  all  to-morrow,  madame,"  re- 
plied the  officer,  bowing  respectfully  before  her. 
"  For  on  to-morrow  will  arrive  one  to  whom  is 
reserved  the  pleasure  of  disclosing  all.  Onr 
duty,  lady,  is  to  offer  you  these  presents  and 
watch  over  you."  At  these  words  all  the  sol- 
diers followed  the  example  of  their  commander, 
and  with  uncovered  heads,  awaited  Noisette's 
orders. 

Hesitating,  nearly  fainting,  Noisette  looked 
around  her,  upon  her  companions.  The  angry 
scowls  were  gone,  and  the  faces  near  her  ex- 
pressed only  surprise,  and  the  voices  which 
scarcely  a  half  hour  ago  had  been  raised  against 
her,  now  sung  in  her  praise.  Bewildered  at  the 
sudden  change  in  her  situation,  Noisette  was  not 
puffed  up,  and  with  crimson  cheeks  and  eyes 
sparkling  with  tears,  she  filled  her  hands  with 
the  glittering  gems  and  gave  them  to  her  com- 
panions. Carrying  the. casket  filled  with  gold  to 
the  white-haired  cure,  she  prayed  him  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  the  poor  with  it.  From  the  casket 
of  dresses  she  selected  the  most  beautiful  one, 
blue  and  silver,  and  begged  the  pastor  to  give  it 
to  his  w.fe.  The  worthy  pastor  smiled  upon  her 
and  raising  his  hands,  said  :  "  Bo  blessed  in  thy 
good  fortune,  my  child,  for  thou  art  worthy  of  it, 
and  may  the  good  God  always  keep  thee  while 
thy  heart  is  so  pure  and  kind." 

Noisette  bowed  her  golden  head  to  receive  the 
benediction,  then  rose,  and  with  exquisite  graco 
and  dignity,  led  the  way  to  her  hut,  for  it  was  so 
poor  it  could  not  be  called  a  cottage,  followed  by 
the  soldiers  bearing  the  three  caskets.  With  ur- 
gent entreaties  the  young  men,  affecting  a  great 
love  for  her,  urged  their  suits  upon  her.  With 
calm  dignity  Noisette  replied  to  them  all,  "  I 
will  have  no  other  husband  save  tho  one  indi- 
cated to  me  by  this  talisman."  Then  the  or- 
phan's brilliant  cortege  wound  up  the  hill.  The 
maidens,  when  it  was  out  of  sight,  reproached 
their  lovers  with  their  infidelity,  and  a  scene  of 
general  recrimination  ensued. 

Arrived  at  her  hut,  the  three  caskets  were 
placed,  upon  the  floor  and  Noisette  was  left  alone, 
while  the  soldiers  encamped  in  a  tent  outside. 
Alone  with  her  treasures  !  Left  alone,  Noisette 
dressed  herself  in  the  beautiful  robes  she  found, 
and  looking  into  the  pan  of  water,  her  only  mir- 
ror, she  smiled  gaily  at  the  vision  before  her.  It 
was  beautiful.  All  the  dresses  and  jewels  were 
tried.  At  the  bottom  of  one  trunk  she  found  a 
robe  of  snowy  muslin.  With  a  cry  of  delight, 
Noisette  threw  aside  the  rich,  rare-colored  silk, 
and  quickly  arrayed  herself  in  the  simple,  flow- 
ing white  robes,  and  looking  into  the  jewel-case 
she  found  a  wreath  of  delicate  wild  flowers.  All 
the  glittering  gems  were  cast  aside  by  this  guile- 
less child  and  her  sunny  tresses  confined  by  the 
graceful  flowers.  Looking  into  the  water,  she 
smiled  ou  the  pretty  girlish  face.  To  tell  the 
truth,  in  this  simple  toilet  she  was  a  hundred 
times  more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  Outside 
her  window  the  little  fifer  played  a  sad  tune,  as 
if  his  heart  was  breaking.  Five  minutes  she 
hesitated,  then  opened  the  door  of  the  hut  and 
stood  beside  him.  Of  him  she  demanded  the 
cause  of  all  that  had  happened. 

"These  soldiers,"  he  replied,  "were  sent  by 
a  great  prince,  who,  three  months  ago  (the  har- 
vest is  three  months  earlier  in  some  other 
places),  found  the  grape  of  love,  the  celestial 
grape.  He  consulted  the  talisman  and  was  told 
that  a  young  girl,  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Badschlag,  was  his  bride.  Her  vision  was  shown 
to  him,  and  ho  was  so  enamored  of  it  that  he 
painted  it  from  recollection." 

The  voice  of  the  officer  here  forbade  the  little 
fifer  to  say  any  more. 

"Prince  or  no  prince,"  murmured  the  young 
girl,  "  I  too  will  consult  the  talisman  and  behold 
the  face  of  my  spouse.  Even  now  the  hour  for 
invocation  approaches.     Quick !" 

As  Noisette  spoke,  the  village  clock  tolled  the 
hour — half-past  eleven !  Noisette  entered  the 
hut  and  closing  the  door,  began  her  incantations. 
Placing  her  little  rude  tablet  in  the  centre  of  the 


room,  she  spread  a  white  napkin  over  it ;  upon 

this  she  placed  three  large    vine-leaves,   and, 

above    all,  were    laid  the    talismanic    grapes. 

Then  she  made  the  signs  of  the  cross  seven  times, 

then  turning  towards  the  east,  with  arms  crossed 

upon  her  breast,  she  chanted  : 

Spirits  of  air,         » 
My  fate  declare. 
Show  me  the  face,  be  it  dark  or  fair. 
I  wait  in  despair, 
Where,  then,  0,  where, 
Spirits  of  air! 

Midnight  sonnded.  Unfortunately  at  the 
eleventh  stroke  the  moon  hid  behind  a  dense 
cloud,  and  the  interior  of  the  little  hut  was 
plunged  in  gloom.  Noisette  trembled  with  fear. 
She  heard  steps  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  behind 
and  all  round  her. 

"  Great  God  !"  exclaimed  Noisette,  naively, 
"  how  many  feet  has  my  husband  5" 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when  the  moon  shone 
forth  again.  Horror!  Noisette  perceived  around 
her  a  legion  of  black  and  white  phantoms,  and 
any  number  of  troubadors,  knights,  peasants  and 
nobles.  A  perfect  carnival  raged  round  her.  A 
perfect  Saturnalia.  Nearly  fainting,  the  young 
girl  turned  away  her  head.  Her  eyes  fell  upon 
an  angel  beating  his  wings. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  she,  "  that  is  my  beloved," 
and  hastened  to  throw  herself  into  his  arms. 

Horror !     It  was  the  burgomaster's  son  who 

held  her !     Uttering  a  cry  of  horror,  Noisette 

fainted.     The  cry  of  tho  young  girl  was  heard, 

and  the  officer  and  men  rushed  into  tho  hut  and 

found  her  faint,  laying  like  a  broken  flower  upon 

the  floor.    While  they  sought  to  bring  her  to 

consciousness,  there  was  heard  martial  music,  and 

up  the  hill  rode  a  glittering  cavalcade  with  a 

beautiful  young  man  at  their  head.    Arriving  at 

the  hut,  the  young  man  dismounted  and  phuing 

a  little  golden  vial  of  exquisite  perfume  to  tho 

lips  of  tho   insensible  Noisette,  he  chanted    in 

sweet  tones : 

Spirits  of  air, 
My  fate  declare. 
Speak  to  me  once  again,  my  fair. 
I  wait  in  de#pJtir, 
Where,  0  where, 
Spirits  of  air! 

"  Noisette,  dear  Noisette,  open  your  eyes  arid 
speak  to  me." 

The  blue  eyes  unclosed,  and  raising  her  head, 
Noisette  looked  at  the  handsome  youth  who  knelt 
before  her. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir?"  she  asked,  bewildered. 

"The  prince  V  whispered  the  fifer. 

"  My  wife !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  and 
he  extended  his  arm  towards  tho  trembling  girl. 

"  My  husband,  chosen  by  heaven !"  stammored 
the  beautiful  girl,  and  threw  herself,  blushing 
deeply,  into  the  arms  extended  to  her. 

Thus  Noisette,  the  little  vintage  maiden,  be- 
came the  wife  of  a  powerful  prince. 

Such  is  the  legend  I  heard  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube.  It  is  now  the  favorite  legend  of  tho 
vintage.  Go  you  and  listen  to  it  as  I  did,  sitting 
beneath  the  fragrant  vines,  and  believe  the  pretty 
tale  as  I  do — not. 


GEORGE  THE  THIRD  AND  JOHN  ADAMS. 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Jay,  states 
that  King  George  III.  behaved  not  only  hand- 
somely, but  even  nobly,  when,  in  June,  17S5,  he 
received  Adams,  as  the  first  ambassador  from  the 
United  States  to  England.  In  a  few  well-selected 
words  Adams  addressed  the  king,  and  received 
the  following  reply:  "Sir,  I  wish  you  to  be- 
lieve, and  that  it  may  be  understood  in  America, 
that  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  late  contest  but 
what  I  thought  myself  indispensably  bound  to  do 
by  the  duty  which  I  owed  to  my  people.  I  will 
be  very  frank  with  you.  I  was  the  last  to  con- 
sent to  tho  separation ;  but  the  separation  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  having  become  inevitable,  I 
have  always  said,  as  I  say  now,  that  I  would  be 
the  first  to  meet  the  friendship  of  the  United 
States  as  an  independent  power."  These  are 
words  of  proper  dignity  as  well  as  of  decorous 
wisdom.  Mr.  Adams,  who  records  them,  im- 
pressively adds,  "  The  king  was  indeed  much 
affected,  and  I  confess  I  was  not  less  so." 


FICTION. 

We  must  remember  that  fiction  is  not  false- 
hood. It  a  writer  puts  abstract  virtues  into 
book  clothing,  and  sends  them  upon  stilts  into 
the  world,  he  is  a  bad  writer ;  if  he  classifies  men 
and  attributes  all  virtue  to  one  class  and  all  vice 
to  another,  he  is  a  false  writer.  Then,  again,  if 
his  ideal  Is  so  poor  that  he  fancies  man's  welfare 
to  consist  in  immediate  happiness  ;  if  he  means 
to  paint  a  great  man  and  paints  only  a  greedy 
one,  he  is  a  mischievous  writer  ;  and  not  the  less 
so,  although  by  lamplight  and  almost  a  juvenile 
audience  his  coarse  scene-painting  should  be 
thought  very  grand.  He  may  be  true  to  his  own 
fancy,  but  he  is  false  to  nature.  A  writer,  of 
course,  cannot  get  beyond  his  own  ideal ;  but  at 
least  he  should  see  that  he  works  up  to  it;  and 
if  it  is  a  poor  one,  he  had  better  write  histoiies  of 
tho  utmost  concentration  of  dulness  than  amuse 
us  with  unjust  and  untrue  imaginings. 
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[Written  for  DhIIou'h  l'lctorlul.] 
THE    OUTCAST. 

DY  MARY  I'KUOIVAL. 

"  And  llngtir  sat  oier  agtUn.it  liim  and  want  " 

Qua.  21 :  10. 

'Twus  morning,  mid  the  rising  mm  hud  ncarco  hh  loams 

display  t'd, 
Tilt-  dew  was  on  tho  llowi-rot  yut,  and  uvury  graNny  blade, 
Wliuti  linear  hoard  the  uuuiiUto  which  summoned  her  to 

roam , 
Wit  h  hot  doonat  earthly  treasure,  to  seek  another  home. 

She  wanderwd  In  tho  wilderness,  her  darling  by  her  side, 

And  olTtirod  up  a  prayer  to  God  that  he  would  he  her 
guide; 

To  hlni  she  looked  for  strength  In  her  weakness  and  des- 
pair, 

Tot  bond,  with  nil  her  watchfulness,  her  boy  would  por- 
IbIi  there. 

Slio  sought  a  aylvau  glade,  a  cool,  soouoatered  spot, 
Thou  soothed  him  into  slumber,  aud  mourned  his  hopo- 

|om  lot; 
Tho  mute  and  iipoechtefls  agony,  na  o'er  hor  child  she 

knelt, 
Told  that  a  mother's  heart  was  riven,  and  keen  the  paug 

But)  felt. 

She  watched  the  sleeping  boy  awhile,  then  softly,  half 
afraid, 
,  Strayed  to  a  lonely  covert  in  a  far  remoter  shade; 
When  lo!  nn  angel's  Tolce  the  solemn  stillness  broke, 
And  to  tho  sorrowiog  watcher  In  mildest  accents  spoke: 

Thy  prayer  is  heard,  fond  mother;  fear  not,  thy  son 

shall  live, 
And  unto  him  in  future  years  a  nation's  power  I  give  ; 
Thy  suffering  and  thy  sorrow,  in  quiet  meekness  borne, 
Arc  seen  by  liim  in  secret  who  blesseth  they  that  mourn. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Ilcu-Peckcd  aud  Rooster-Pecked. 

BY    WILLIAM    O.    EATON. 


Love  has  been  said  to  be  the  master-passion  of 
the  human  heart.  Marriage  is  then  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  institutions  ;  for  it  is  an  attempt  to 
organize  and  control  the  master-passion  of  two 
individuals — a  passion  upon  which  their  happi- 
ness depends ;  and  if  love,  after  marriage,  de- 
cides that  it  will  not  be  controlled  by  the  matri- 
monial vow,  divine  and  human  laws  have  but  a 
feeble  voice  in  the  camp.  The  master-passion 
will  rule,  and  the  matrimonial  condition  becomes 
ruinous  to  the  soul's  happiness. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  recognition  of 
these  obvious  facts,  love  blinds  the  reason,  and 
people  plunge  into  marriage  as  heedlessly  as  if 
to  swear  to  love  were  to  secure  it ;  as  if  the  ren- 
egade throbs  of  the  heart  could  be  stilled  by  the 
oath  at  the  altar.  Vain  and  melancholy  delu- 
sion !  Love  avenges  himself  bitterly  fur  this 
misconception  of  his  power  ! 

Mr.  Peter  Gasper  married  Miss  Jezebella 
Thorn,  after  a  month's  acquaintance,  and  felt  as 
sure  as  she  did  that  they  were  doing  a  wise  thing. 
He  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  competence  and  a 
mild  disposition ;  too  mild,  in  fact.  He  had  lit- 
tle force  of  character,  though  he  admired  it  in 
others.  He  saw  that  Miss  Thorn  had  it,  she  was 
so  animated  and  independent  in  her  manner  and 
language. 

"So  much  spirit!"  thought  he.  "What  a 
housekeeper  she  will  make  !  What  a  mother  to 
my  children  !  How  encouraging  she  will  be 
when  I  am  despondent!" 

"  He  is  so  very  amiable !  So  quiet  and  soft  in 
his  deportment,"  thought  she.  "  He  is  my  man ! 
I  must  have  my  own  way,  and  we  shall  never 
quarrel !" 

So  Peter  took  tho  Thorn  to  his  bosom.  On 
the  day  after  the  marriage,  what  was  Peter's  sur- 
prise— he  having  placed  himself  upon  the  dignity 
of  a  husband — to  hear  his  wife  address  him  as 
follows : 

"  I  am  going  to  take  you  to  see  an  old  beau 
of  mine  to-day,  Peter.  It  will  so  astonish  and 
vex  him  to  find  me  married." 

Mr  Gasper  bridled  up,  and  felt  hurt. 

"  To  take  me  1  You  mean  you  wish  me  to 
take  you,  don't  you,  dear?" 

"'I  meant  just  what  I  said,"  replied  his  wife, 
angrily,  and  with  a  resolute  voice. 

"It  would  be  very  improper  for  us  to  make 
such  a  visit,"  said  the  husband. 

"I  suppose  you  are  jealous  V 

"Not  a  bit."  * 

"If  you  don't  choose  to  go  with  me,"  insisted 
Jezebella,  already  furious  at  opposition,  even  in 
trifles,  "I  shall  go  alone  !" 

"  I  shall  not  approve  of  it." 

"But  I  shall!"  exclaimed  Jezebella.  "No- 
body has  ever  ruled  me  yet." 


And  she  dressed  and  did  go. 

"  I  slmll  blOW  bet  Up  awfully  when  sin;  comes 
back,"  muttered  the  chafed  bridegroom.  "  l'retty 
prospect  I  Row  on  tho  duy  tifccr  marriage.  I 
wonder  if  I  «"<  Homebody  !" 

Mrs.  Gasper  mndo  whut  visits  she  liked,  and 
came  homo  to  annonnco  that  she  hud  made 
hoiiiu  extensive  purchases  of  dry  goods,  etc.,  on 
trust. 

Gasper  bad  intended  to  address  hor  in  u  severe 
sot  speoch — ho  hud  got  tho  very  words  by  heart 
— but  that  heart  failed  him  when  ho  mot  tho 
dauntless  oyes  of  his  hotter-half.  He  felt  that 
she  was  tho  superior  "  will  power,"  Still  ho  dis- 
liked tho  idea  of  getting  goods  upon  trust,  es- 
pecially without  consulting  his  wishes  or  his 
tasto,  and  ho  mildly  said  so. 

"  IIu,  tut,  ha  !"  she  laughed,  derisively.  "  Wo 
might  as  well  understand  each  other  first  as  last, 
Poter.  Either  you  or  I  shall  rule  tho  roost — and 
I  was  never  ruled  yet !  Perhaps  you  will  do  as 
you  please  out-of-doors  ;  but,  in-doors  or  out,  I 
shall  bo  my  own  mistress,  and  do  as  I  please." 

"  Well,  well,  don't  get  angry,  Jezzy,"  said  the 
husband,  alarmed  at  tho  prospect  of  a  row.  "  Lot 
mc  talk  of  something  else.  I  have  engaged  a 
man  to  lay  the  garden  out  in  diamonds  and 
hearts.     What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  Nonsense !  Squares  and  circles  would  look 
much  better.  I'll  trample  every  flower  down, 
unless  you  have  it  in  squares  and  circles  !" 

"So  be  it,"  sighed  Peter.  "I'm  not  particu- 
lar.    The  arbor  is  to  be  painted  dark  green." 

"No  it  aint!  I  hate  green.  Light  blue  would 
be  infinitely  handsomer.  I  never  will  enter  it, 
unless  it  is  light  blue." 

Peter  succumbed;  and  sometime  after  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  increase  his  comforts 
by  the  purchase  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  and  a 
meershcaum. 

"  What,  a  great  big  nasty  dog  ?  Ugh !  And 
a  nasty  pipe  ?  I'll  never  come  to  see  you  if  you 
turn  into  a  Dutchman,  and  smell  of  tobacco  ;  and 
as  to  a  dog,  if  you  ever  buy  anything  hut  a  poo- 
dle for  me  to  play  with,  I'll  take  the  outside  of 
the  house,  and  you  can  take  the  inside.  It  is  as- 
tonishing how  our  tastes  disagree!  I  fear  we 
shall  have  a  hard  time  of  this  married  life." 

Peter  feared  so  too.  But  wishing  to  avoid 
contention,  ho  yielded  his  intentions. 

"  I'll  let  her  have  her  own  way,"  reflected  he. 
"  Opposition  will  only  make  had  worse.  I  hate 
quarrels." 

Determined  to  rule  if  she  could,  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  pacific  tastes  of  Peter,  Mrs. 
Gasper  had  the  question  settled  as  to  who  was  to 
rule  the  house,  in  less  than  a  month.  Her  word 
was  law  ;  and  she  was  hardly  satisfied  with  that, 
but  scolded,  fretted  and  wrangled  often,  as  if 
merely  to  keep  up  the  prestige  of  her  authority. 
Two  years  elapsed,  and  Peter  Gasper  had  be- 
come the  mere  shadow  of  what  he  had  been. 
He  had  grown  thin  and  pale,  and  his  voice  weak. 
He  wished  to  go  into  the  country  to  recruit,  but 
she  opposed  it.  "She  hated  the  country;  it  was 
too  insipid." 

"  Let  me  go  alone,  then,"  suggested  the  dis- 
heartened invalid,  for  such  he  had  become. 

This,  too,  was  opposed,  principally  from  force 
of  habit.  But  when  the  advice  of  a  physician 
favored  Peter's  wish,  she  finally  consented,  but 
remained  behind. 

"  You  will  be  lonesome  enough  without  me," 
said  Jezebella,  as  he  got  into  the  carriage. 
"  You'll  be  posting  back  again  within  a  week." 

"I  hope  I  shall  be  well  enough,"  he  replied, 
faintly.     "  Good-by  !"  And  the  carriage  off. 

It  was  a  blessed  relief  to  the  jaded,  unhappy 
man  to  be  beyond  reach  of  the  voice  of  his  do- 
mestic tyrant ;  to  look  out  upon  the  fresh,  green 
landscape  of  the  country,  and  inhale  the  fragrant 
air;  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds  and  the  low 
cattle,  and  forget,  when  he  could,  that  he  was  a 
married  man ! 

But  these  gratifications,  though  soothing, 
could  not  remedy  his  complaint — the  disease  of 
the  heart — that  exhausting,  desolating  disease  of 
the  heart,  to  cure  which  mineral  was  never  found, 
nor  medicinal  plant  ever  grew.  He  daily  failed. 
He  felt  that  he  was  dying.  He  wrote,  with  trem- 
bling hand,  to  his  wife  that  he  was  worse,  but 
she  regarded  it  lightly,  as  a  whim ;  and  did  not 
even  trouble  herself  to  reply. 

He  still  sank  rapidly.  He  became  listless,  and 
at  last  too  feeble  either  to  write  or  speak  ;  and 
some  kind  friend  now  wrote  to  his  tormentress, 
that  if  she  wished  ever  to  look  upon  him  in  life 
again  she  must  hurry,  or  she  would  be  too  late. 

"These  country  folks  are  fools!"  she  mut- 
tered.     "  The  man  is  only  in  one  of  his  gloomy 


fits.     Bui  I  suppose  1  iniiit  go,  if  only    to 
appearances.'' 

Still  shi    '-;i    mi  in*  hurry,     She  set  out  fur  the 
country  on  the  morrow,  and  arrived  at  the  home 

in  the  evening  She  was  ushered  silently  into 
the  chamber  of  her  husband,  nnd  there  she  saw 
him— but   ho   WOS  dead!     Tho  jaw,  which   hud 

f'ul lun,  was  bound  up,  COiOS  were  upon  the  '- v< - 
lids,  and  tho  cheeks  wero  cavernous.  The  awful 
BCOne  was  too  much  even  for  her  vixen  heart, 
and  with  a  shriek  of  remorse  sbfl  foil  senseless 
upon  the  body. 


A  twelvemonth  had  seen  tho  sod  resting  on  tho 
grave  of  tho  hen-pecked  husband,  and  the  widow 
had  become  weary  of  her  weeds.  Moreover,  she 
felt  tho  need  of  Rome  duily  object  to  bnttlo  with  ; 
and  when  tho  animated  Jezebella  had  invested 
herself  with  tho  compromise  of  half-mourning, 
and  showed  an  ambition  to  shine  in  society,  she 
was  not  long  before  she  caught  a  second  hus- 
band, in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hannibal  Kaspcr. 

"  He  is  an  entirely  different  man  from  my  first 
husband,"  thought  she,  as  she  surveyed  his  her- 
culean frame  and  determined  aspect  with  admi- 
ration. "  Petor  was  a  nincompoop.  This  time 
I  have  got  a  man.  Now  I  shall  know  what  real 
marriage  is." 

She  was  not  long  in  ascertaining.  Contact 
and  collision  were  synonymous  with  Jezebella  ; 
and  when  she  had  become  Mrs.  Rasper,  she  found 
that,  as  before,  the  weaker  went  to  the  wall — but 
this  time  it  was  not  the  husband. 

To  her  astonishment  and  rage,  she  found  that 
her  second  husband  took  tho  initiative  in  the 
family  e'meutes,  and  what  was  worse,  lie  con- 
quered !  A  month  after  marriage  Mr.  Hannibal 
took  the  liberty  of  upsetting  the  breakfast-table, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  an  aggravating  dis- 
pute, following  up  the  outrage  by  smashing  the 
clock  with  a  cricket,  and  throwing  the  cat  out  of 
the  window. 

"  You  think  to  kill  me,  as  you  did  your  first 
victim,  madam  I"  shouted  he,  shaking  his  fist  at 
her ;  "  but  you'll  find  me  no  Peter  Gasper.  I 
am  altogether  a  different  sort  of  a  person.  I  am 
used  to  having  my  own  way,  and  have  it  I  will ! 
If  there's  any  pecking  to  be  done  in  this  family, 
it  will  be  the  rooster,  and  not  the  hen  !" 

"  You  are  a  brute !"  screamed  Jezebella,  pur- 
ple with  wrath. 

"  What  /"  roared  Hannibal,  roughly  seizing 
her  by  the  arm,  his  eyes  glowing  like  live  coals. 
"Dare  to  say  that  again  to  your  lord  and  master, 
and  I'll  throw  you  after  the  cat.     Say  it !" 

"I  wont!"  vociferated  she,  twitching  away. 
"  You'll  repent  this.     I'll  leave  you  to-morrow." 

"  Good  !"  he  laughed,  contemptuously  ;  "  and 
the  world  will  say  that  it  served  you  right,  and 
you  were  not  such  a  terrible  piece  of  fleah  after 
all.  That  you  were  subdued  by  No.  2,  in  retri- 
bution for  No.  1." 

"  Then  I  wont  go.     I'll  stay  to  torment  you." 

"  You'd  better  try  it !" 

"  A  nice  husband  you  are,  to  take  advantago 
of  your  strength  upon  a  weak  woman." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  feel  weak.  You 
will  find  /am  not.  No  soft  spot  about  me,  and 
the  sooner  you  believe  it,  the  better  for  you.  I 
am  going  to  drive  out  this  afternoon." 

"  I  shall  not  go  with  you  !" 

"Of  course  you  shan't.  I  have  engaged  a 
party  of  gentlemen  for  the  ride.  We  are  coming 
here  to-night  at  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock, 
and  I  shall  expect  you  to  be  up,  and  have  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  cold  supper, 
with  a  dozen  of  champagne  waiting." 

"I  shall  go  to  bed." 

"I  shall  cause  you  to  get  up  again." 

"  We'll  see !" 

"  We'll  see!" 

Mr.  Rasper  drove  out,  and  drove  home  with 
three  male  friends  at  about  midnight.  Mrs.  Ras- 
per was  in  her  chamber,  pale  with  thoughts  of 
the  Tartar  she  had  caught.  Her  husband  and 
his  friends  entered  the  house  singing. 

"  Shameful !"  murmured  she.  "  If  I  dared, 
Id  go  down  and  order  them  all  out.  I  shouldn't 
have  had  the  collation  ready,  if  it  wasn't  for  the 
disgrace  of  a  disturbance  at  this  late  hour.  But 
I  wont  go  down.  Yes  I  will — I'll  go  down  and 
listen  at  tho  door,  for  they're  making  a  great 
racket  now." 

The  wine  was  passing  freely  about  as  she 
hearkened. 

"Where's  Mrs.  Rasper?"  said  one. 

"  You  forget  the  late  hour,"  said  another. 

"  I  told  her  to  stay  up,"  said  Hannibal,  angri- 
ly. "  Say  the  word  gentlemen,  and  I'll  go  up 
and  fetch  her." 


The  frightened  woman  ran  rapidly  up  stairs, 

Chilled,  Cowed  and  trembling.     Aw  hIio  crept  into 
bed,  she  thought  of   Peter  and  wept. 

But  no  Bleep  visited  her  eyelids,  for  down 
stairs  the  loud  sounds  of  Carousal,  oaths,  laugh- 
ter, songs,  .racking  of  bottles  and  jingling  of 
glass  were  prolonged  till  nearly  duwn,  when  tho 
climax  of  Mrs.  Rasper's  alarm  was  reached,  as 
she  heard  a  fearful  *i  :i  I  <    and  clatlei  ing  of  glass. 

"  Tho  mirror  I  They  have  broken  that  splen- 
did mirror!"  she  cried.  "They  are  all  mad 
with  drink.  O  dear,  (J  dear!  what  will  become 
of  mo  ?" 

The  destruction  of  the  mirror  by  an  empty 
bottle  thrown  by  Kaspcr,  hud  a  sobering  influence 
npon  his  guests,  who  soon  after  rose  and  de- 
parted, and  the  master  of  the  house  now  retired 
himself,  taking  care  to  abuse  his  wife  before  ho 
wont  to  sleep,  for  showing  such  disrespect  to  his 
guests. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Rasper  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  lo  herself  that  tho  glory  of  her 
rule  had  departed,  never  to  return.  Though  Mr. 
Rasper  was  not  often  so  violent  us  on  the  above 
mentioned  occasions,  she  felt  that  but  slight  prov- 
ocation would  induce  him  to  bo,  und  her  once 
headstrong  will  quailed  before  the  morose,  stern, 
unbending  nature  of  the  man  whose  masculine 
qualities  hud  first  ho  won  her  regard. 

"  I  can't  cope  with  him.  I  must  try  to  coax. 
Coax  !  0,  how  I  hate  the  word !" 

But  Mr.  Hannibal  Rasper  was  not  to  be 
coaxed.  She  might  as  well  have  Bmoothed  the 
hair  on  a  hyena. 

"Nothing  that  I  do  seems  to  satisfy  you," 
she  exclaimed,  one  day.     "  What  can  1  do  V 

"  Do  ?  Die !  That's  what  you  can  do.  Suit 
yourself  in  that,  and  you'll  suit  mc." 

"  You  never  loved  me !"  she  moaned,  in 
anguish. 

"I  never  did!  You  had  property,  as  I  did, 
but  I  did  not  marry  you  for  that,  either.  My 
nature  is  combative,  and  I  wanted  to  see  what 
kind  of  stuff  it  was  that  could  worry  a  man  into 
the  grave." 

"  0,  my  poor  husband  !"  cried  the  downcast 
woman,  bursting  into  tears,  and  rocking  deso- 
lately to  and  fro. 

"Yes,  heit-os  a  poor  husband,"  sneered  the 
unfeeling  man  ;  "  but  who  made  him  so  ?  I  have 
heard  the  whole  story.  Who  despised  his  gen- 
tleness, thwarted  his  wishes,  tormented  him  in 
life  and  neglected  him  in  death?" 

"I  wish  I  was  lying  by  his  side,  now!"  she 
groaned. 

"He  wouldn't  care  about  it.  Let  him  rest  in 
quiet.  Have  mercy  upon  his  body,  if  you  didn't 
upon  his  soul." 

"  0,  heartless  man  !  Why,  why  do  you  tor- 
ture me  so  ?" 

"  You  don't  please  me.  Nothing  satisfies 
me — either  in  your  ways,  your  looks  or  your  ac- 
tions ;  your  walk,  your  dress  or  your  disposition. 
I  loathe  the  sight  of  you.  Sometimes  I  think 
the  spirit  of  Peter  Gasper  is  at  my  elbow,  and 
causes  me  to  hate  you." 

"It  never  could  be  his  sweet  and  gentle  spirit, 
but  your  own  bad,  tyrannical  heart,  for  he  was 
next  to  an  angel.  0,  my  poor,  dear,  dead  hus- 
band, shall  we  ever  meet  again  ?" 

"I  hope  so,"  growled  Hannibal,  rising  with  a 
scowl,  "  and  the  sooner  the  better,  for  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  you !"  and  putting  on  his  hat,  he 
went  out,  slamming  the  door  after  him. 

It  did  not  require  many  years  to  bring  down 
that  once  proud  spirit  of  the  termagant  wife  to 
the  pitiable  pass  to  which  she  had  driven  her  first 
husband.  The  iron  entered  her  soul  slowly  and 
surely,  and  her  bold  eye  lost  its  fire  and  fullness, 
her  ready  tongue  its  stinging  repartee,  her  will  its 
arbitrary  self-assertion,  her  spirit  its  pride,  and 
her  heart  its  hope.  She  was  a  cowering,  broken 
and  writhing  thing.  The  past  was  a  vista  of  re- 
morseful memories,  the  present  a  hell,  and  the 
future  a  dismal  blank. 

Tired  of  waiting  with  her  till  his  malicious 
nature  had  done  its  work,  the  husband  at  last 
impatiently  and  wholly  abandoned  her,  and  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  thereafter  before  the  pun- 
ished virago  went  down,  in  willingness,  to  that 
last  home,  "where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

With  some  persons,  a  sufficient  inducement  to 
espouse  a  sentiment,  is  its  almost  unanimous  re- 
jection by  others;  aud  a  satisfactory  motive  for 
continuance  in  error,  is  its  thorough  confutation. 
If  such  worthies  ever  listen  to  reason,  it  is  after 
the  model  of  Croaker  in  the  "  Good-natured 
Man,"  who  declared  his  readiness  to  do  so  when- 
ever his  mind  was  made  up,  as  reasons,  quoth  he, 
could  then  do  no  harm. — Chilow. 
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CHICKERISG&SOXy 

PIANO  FOETE 
MANUFACTORY. 

We  publish  here- 
with a  series  of  orig- 
inal engravings  illus- 
trating different  parts 
of  Chickering  f 
Sons*  Piano  Forte 
Manufactory,  an  es- 
tablishment the  mag- 
nitude and  impor- 
tance of  which  is 
probably  realized  by 
few  of  our  many 
readers.  The  de- 
scription we  subjoin 
was  obtained  daring 
a  recent  visit  to  the 
establishment.  On 
entering  from  the 
street  wc  find  our- 
selves in  a  large  ves- 
tibule, from  which 
open  offices  on  either 
side,  and  in  front  the 
large  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  ware- 
rooms,  also  to  the 
manufactory.  Fol- 
lowing our  guide,  we 
descend  a  flight  of 
steps  in  the  rear 
building  to  the  en- 
gine- room,  and  stand 
in  the  presence  of 
that  wonder  to  look 
upon  and  to  study,  a 
steam  engine,  always 
beautiful  and  inter- 
esting to  look  upon, 
even  in  its  humblest 
estate ;  bnt  this,  com- 
bining in  its  iron 
sinews  the  strength 
of  ono  hundred  and 
twenty  horses,  is  a 
marvel  of  graceful 
motion.        Scarcely 
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forte,  describing  all 
the  thousand  opera- 
tions by  which  it 
grows  to  the  useful- 
ness and  beauty  of  a 
perfect  instrument. 
We  have  only  time 
to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  estab- 
lishment, noticing 
here  and  there  a  little. 
Passing  fro  m  the 
Engine  Room  to  the 
room  above,  between 
the  two  wings,  we 
enter  the  Saw  Mill, 
where  the  rough  ma- 
terial is  taken  from 
the  yard  in  the  rear, 
and  where  the  many 
and  various  ma- 
chines, whizzing  and 
buzzing,  and  scrap- 
ing and  scratching 
on  every  side,  are 
sawing  and  planing, 
and  turning  it  into 
the  first  shapes,  pre- 
paratory to  being 
made  into  the  frames 
and  cases  of  pianos. 
Here  also  the  large 
and  uncouth  rose- 
wood and  mahogany 
logs  are  received 
from  the  ships,  and 
made  into  the  beau- 
tiful veneers  which 
form  the  outward 
beauty  of  the  instru- 
ment. From  the 
Saw  Mill  we  enter 
the  Dimension 
Room — first  floor  of 
north  wing — whore 
all  the  stock  is  cut 
and  sawed  to  its 
proper  length,  and 
run  through  the 
planing      machines, 


THE   VESTIBULE. 

more  sound  is  heard  from  it  than  if  it  were  still,  and 
yet  there  whirls  the  immense  wheel  of  eight  tons,  with 
its  sixteen  feet  diameter,  setting  miles  of  t-hafting  in 
motion,  and  giving  power  to  all  varieties  of  machinery 
in  the  rooms  above,  and  keeping  three  hundred  men 
employed.  The  steam,  after  traversing  tho  building 
through  twelve  miles  of  iron  pipe,  returns  to  the  boilers 
at  one  hundred  and  ninety  degrees,  and  does  its  part 
in  heating  the  rest.  Twelve  thousand  gallons  of  water 
are  used  in  a  day  by  the  engine,  of  which  but  three 
hundred  gallons  are  lost.  The  boilers,  of  which  there 
are  four,  are  fed  in  part  by  the  waste  matter  of  the 
rooms,  and  all  the  saw  dust  and  shavings  are  thus  kept 
constantly  from  the  floors. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  incipient  piano 


MR.  CHICKERING  S    PRIVATE   ROOM. 

preparing  it  for  use  in  the  room  above,  where  it  acquires  the  form 
of  a  piano  case,  and  herein  one  may  see  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  the  durability  of  the  Chickering  pianos.  Every  particle  of 
stock  used  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  made  up  in  tho  most 
thorough  manner.  The  cases  are  braced  by  cross  cleats  both 
outside  and  in,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  can  warp 
or  yield  in  the  least.  The  third  story  of  this  wing  is  the  Case 
Room,  where  the  delicate  veneers  are  applied.  In  the  fourth 
story  it  recoives  tho  sounding-board  and  iron  frame ;  and  going 
still  up  to  the  fifth  story,  it  passes  through  the  Varnish  Room  in 
the  main  building,  and  begins  its  descent  on  the  opposite  side, 
stopping  at  each  story  to  be  strung,  receive  its  action  and  keys, 
and  its  many  other  requirements,  until  it  finally  reaches  the 
ware  rooms. 

We  return  to  the  front  building,  and  are  introduced  to  the 
Action  Room,  where  all  the  hammers  and  little  intricacies  of  the 
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MACHINE    SHOP. 

interior  arc  prepared  and  put  together,  involving  great  patienco  and 
nicety  of  touch.  To  give  a  slight  idea  of  the  labor  required  upon  the 
action  work  of  a  grand  piano,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  3254 
holos  are  required  to  be  bored,  and  of  these  680  are  bushed  with  a  firm 
and  costly  white  kerseymere.  Next  to  this  is  the  Carving  Room,  where 
the  ornamental  legs,  etc.,  are  carved.  Everybody  is  busy.  A  stranger's 
appearance  is  hardly  noticed ;  and  yet  it  is  not  a  surly  indifference,  as 
you  feel,  but  a  simple  attention  to  business  that  admits  of  no  time  for 
idle  curiosity.  Above  this  is  the  Drying  Room,  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  front,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  Here  all  the  nicer 
lumber  for  sounding-boards,  etc.,  has  to  pass  a  probationary  term  in 
order  to  warrant  its  acceptance.  Sounding-boards  enough  for  nearly  a 
year's  supply  are  arranged  in  racks  for  the  purpose  overhead  ;  and  stock 
of  various  kinds,  sawed  and  turned,  and  planed  into  all  manner  of 
shapes,  is  here  piled  up,  gaining  the  desirable  qualities,  and  awaiting 
Its  turn  to  be  used.    Above  this,  in  the  fifth  story,  front,  is  the  Varnish 


DIMENSION    ROOM. 


FORGE. 


are  kept  under  lock  and  key,  and  which  accurately  report  every  morn- 
ing if  the  night  watchmen  have  done  their  duty,  passing  through  each 
room  every  half  hour.  Two  of  these  watchmen  arc  employed,  who 
keep  walking  all  night,  and  yet  never  see  each  other.  Wc  have  no- 
ticed iu  our  progress  the  precautionary  hose  at  the  head  of  each  stair- 
way, provided  against  fire,  and  the  six  hundred  buckets  always  filled 
with  water  for  the  same  object.  But  there  is  no  fire  within  the  build- 
ing, even  the  glue  that  is  used  is  prepared  by  steam,  and  the  entire 
building  is  heated  in  the  same  manner,  hence  the  danger  from  fire  is 
very  small.  When  night  work  is  required,  the  building  is  illuminated 
by  six  hundred  gas-burners. 

In  passing  through  the  building,  we  have  not  failed  to  notice  the 
Machine  Shop,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  south  wing.  Here  a  busy  scene 
presents  itself  to  the  curious  visitor.  Every  machine  that  human  in- 
genuity can  make  available  is  here  applied  for  the  manufacture  of  all 


CASE    ROOM. 

Room,  likewise  the  whole  length  of  the  building.     Here  about  seven  hun- 
dred cases  are  in  treatment  all  the  time. 

Passing  from  the  Varnish  Room  through  the  double  iron  doors — which 
in  each  story  separate  the  main  building  from  the  wings — we  enter  the 
Rubbing  Room,  where  the  cases  are  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  water 
preparatory  to  receiving  their  final  polish. — Descending  in  this  wing,  we 
enter  the  room  for  making  and  veneering  the  tops,  legs,  pedals,  etc. ;  then 
to  the  Finishing  Room,  where  also  the  stringing  is  performed,  and  the  ac- 
tion adjusted  and  fitted  to  the  instrument ;  still  on  to  the  Trimming  De- 
partment and  Regulating  Room  to  the  Warerooms.  Over  this  long  dis- 
tance which  the  piano  treads,  we  have  passed  rapidly.  We  notice  that 
everything  is  orderly,  everything  is  convenient.  At  the  end  of  each  wing 
is  the  "elevator,"  a  platform  on  which  twenty  men  may  stand.  Move 
that  lever,  and  by  the  power  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  horses  below, 
this  platform  moves  up  or  down,  steadily  and  evenly,  and  just  as  easily 
with  tons  upon  it  as  if  it  were  empty.  A  very  simple  operation  causes  it 
to  stop  at  either  story  required. — At  each  end  of  every  one  of  the  immense 
rooms  you  may  perceive  something  that  looks  like  a  bell-pull.  These  are 
connected  with  the  watch  clocks,  a  long  way  off  in  the  lower  room,  which 
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SOUNDING-BOARD   ROOM. 

the  different  kinds  of  hardware  used  in  the  piano  forte,  from  the  heavy 
frames  to  the  mysterious  pins  of  all  kinds,  ana  screws,  castors,  pedal  feet, 
and  wires  that  go  to  take  their  place  in  the  "  harmonious  whole."  The 
following  curious  statistics  show  the  relative  proportion  of  the  material 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  every  piano  forte,  and  also  indicate 
the  amount  of  each  used  yearly  in  this  vast  establishment:  600,00.0  feet 
of  pine,  maple  and  oak ;  85,000  feet  of  black  walnut ;  200,000  feet  of  pine 
for  packing-boxes  ;  20,000  feet  of  spruce  for  sounding-boards ;  300.000 
feet  of  rosewood  veneers  ;  30,000  feet  of  chestnut  do. ;  30,000  feet  of  wal- 
nut do.;  12,000  feet  of  oak  do.;  making  a  total  of  1,277,000  feet  of  stock  cut 
annually;  15,000  pounds  frozen  glue  ;  2000  pounds  fine  best  do.;  60  reams 
sand  paper;  1750  gallons  varnish;  1200  pounds  white  lead;  31  pounds 
pumice  stone ;  3  barrels  linseed  oil ;  12  barrels  spirits  turpentine  ;  15  bar- 
rels alcohol ;  S300  worth  of  gold  bronze  for  plates;  $600  worth  paints; 
300,000  pounds  iron  castings  ;  3300  pounds  brass  do. ;  20,600  pounds  iron 
wire ;  5000  pounds  steel  do. ;  3300  pounds  brass  do. ;  500  pounds  bar 
steel;  3000  pounds  wrought  bar  iron;  14,000  pairs  hinges;  3150  gross 
screws;  2000  locks;  8000  castors ;  2000  sets  ivory.  It  takes  about  four 
months  to  finish  a  piano  forte ;  this  of  course  does  not  include  the  time 
necessary  for  seasoning  the  wood — years  are  required  for  that. 
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The  Messrs.  Chickering  now  employ  over  300 
men,  and  finish  about  40  pianos  per  week.  Yet 
with  all  their  facilities,  they  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mand made  upon  them,  and  new  applications  for 
the  agencies  of  their  manufacture  are  received 
almost  daily. 

The  house  of  Chickeriog  &  Sons  was  estab- 
lished in  1823,  by  the  late  Jonas  Checkering,  and 
the  first  piano  made  by  him  was  sold  to  the  late 
Mrs.  Powell  Snelling,  the  well-known  Boston 
actress.  Mr.  Checkering  made  from  time  to 
time  many  valuable  improvements  in  his  instru- 
ments, until  he  finally  brought  them  to  that  de- 
gree of  superior  excellence  which  has  won  for 
them  a  world-wide  reputation.  He  was  the  first 
to  introduce  the  circular  scale  now  so  generally 
used  by  all  makers,  also  the  entire  iron  frame. 
The  whole  number  of  pianos  made  by  this  house 
up  to  the  present  time  (May,  1859, J  is  butatrifle 
short  of  twenty-two  thousand,  and  for  the  supe- 
riority of  their  manufacture  over  all  with  whom 
they  have  competed,  have  been  awarded  thirty- 
eight  prize  medals  from  the  different  Fairs  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe.  They  have  also  in 
their  possession  many  hundreds  of  the  most  flat- 
tering testimonials  from  the  leading  professors, 
both  European  and  American. 

The  present  firm  consists  of  the  three  sons  of 
the  late  Jonas  Chickering,  Messrs.  T.  E.  &  G. 
H.  Chickering  in  Boston  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Chick- 
ering in  New  York. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  PALESTRO. 

A  Sardinian  correspondent  of  the  London 
Telegraph,  writing  of  the  battle  of  Palestro, 
where  he  was  present,  says : — "It  is  estimated 
here  that  the  number  of  the  Austrians  who  took 
part  in  this  affair,  was  30,000.  The  number  of 
killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides  has  been  con- 
siderable. Six  hundred  Zouaves  are  said  to  be 
wounded,  and  three  or  four  hundred  Fiedmont- 
ese.  As  for  the  loss  of  the  Austrians,  I  hardly 
like  to  state  how  much  they  are  said  to  amount 
to  here,  so  exaggerated  do  the  figures  appear. 
According  to  the  received  rumor,  one  thousand 
of  their  men  have  been  taken  prisoners,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  killed  or  wounded.  The 
Austrian  prisoners  were  nearly  all  very  young 
men ;  some,  indeed,  mere  beardless  striplings, 
looking  like  the  rawest  of  raw  recruits.  Most  of 
them  had  a  worn  and  pinched  appearance,  as 
though  the  food  they  had  recently  partaken  of 
had  been  poor  in  quality  and  uncertain  as  to  its 
supply.  How  they  fought  at  all,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, is  a  mystery,  for  they  really  seemed 
in  want  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  good  dinner; 
nnd  to  enter  the^ field  with  an  empty  stomach  of 
itself  almost  ensured  defeat.  The  wonder  is, 
however,  what  tho  Austrians  did  with  the  cattle 
they  compelled  tho  Piedmontese  inhabitants  of 
the  invaded  provinces  to  supply  to  the  army.  If 
the  animals  were  all  cut  up  for  the  use  of  the 
soldiers,  certainly  the  result  obtained  has  not 
been  so  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished.  No 
wonder  the  Austrians  could  not  stand  against  the 
Zouaves  and  the  Bersaglieri,  who  are,  at  the 
least,  well  fed,  and  who  consequently  have  tho 
stamina  a  soldier  always  ought  to  possess  when 
the  trying  ordeal  of  an  active  campaign  has  to 
bo  passed  through.  The  youth  and  inexperience 
of  the  poor  fellows  told  terribly  against  them." 


AUSTIUANS  WHIPPING  A  PRIMA  DONNA. 

Max  Kron,  a  correspondent  of  the  New-Yorker 
Democrat,  doos  not  seem  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  tho  blessings  conferred  upon  Italy  by 
the  Austrian  military  authorities  in  the  glorious 
days  of  the  great  Radetzky.  Among  other  bar- 
barities which  he  witnessed  during  a  tour  through 
Lombardy  in  1852,  he  relates  the  following: — 
One  morning,  while  taking  a  walk  from  tho 
Piazza  d'Armi  to  the  Foro  di  Castello,  a  gather- 
ing of  civilians  on  the  latter  place  attracted  my 
attention  and  excited  my  curiosity,  as  civilians 
were  strictly  prohibited  from  assembling  any- 
where in  numbers  exceeding  ten  or  twelve. 
"Upon  approaching  the  spot,  I  heard  a  Gorman 
voice  deliberately  counting,  each  utterance  of  his 
being  accompanied  by  a  piercing  cry  of  agony 
from  a  female.  I  forced  myself  through  the 
crowd,  and  behold,  within  a  square  of  Croat 
soldiers,  a  lady  lying  upon  a  chair,  with  her  face 
down,  while  a  Croat  officer,  with  blows  from  a 
cane  upon  her  person,  responded  to  tho  "  one," 
"two,"  "three,"  &c,  of  his  adjutant.  It  was 
the  cantatrice  Maria  Grassi,  who  on  the  previous 
evening  had  been  guilty  of  apolitical  allusion  on 
the  boards  of  La  Scala.  I  must  confess,  at  this 
moment,  I  cursed  my  light  hair,  that  betrayed 
my  German  origin  to  the  bystanders.  I  shook 
tho  dust  from  my  feet,  and  journeyed  westward 
into  freer  regions  and  a  purer  atmosphere. 


THE  ENGLISH  PRESS  AND  THE  AVAR. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  thus  shows  up  the  course 
of  the  London  press  in  regard  to  movements  in 
Italy  : — It  is  hardly  necessary  here  to  notice  the 
falsity  of  the  despatches  from  Vienna,  repro- 
duced in  tho  London  papers.  For  instance,  the 
Times  publishes  a  despatch  which  states  that  the 
battle  of  Magenta  was  a  drawn  battle,  that  the 
Austrians  had  re-attacked  the  French  lines  to  im- 
pede or  prevent  the  march  on  Milan,  and  that 
the  Austrian  army  still  had  its  head-quarters  at 
Abbiate  Grasso.  Now  it  so  happened  that  the 
day  this  despatch  was  written,  the  emperor  and 
king  entered  Milan,  that  the  Austrians  were  in 
full  retreat  upon  Lodi,  and  that  even  as  far  away 
as  Pavia  the  retreat  had  commenced,  for  we  have 
just  learned  from  that  place  that  after  spiking  the 
cannons  and  throwing  the  ammunition  into  the 
Ticino,  they  had  precipitately  evacuated  in  the 
direction  of  the  Adda. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

H-  P.,  St.  0.,  Ohio.— Address  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  music 
publishers,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

W.  II. — Belgiam  is  the  only  country  in  which  the  society 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Begoines  at  present  exist. 
They  have  establishments  in  almost  every  town.  At 
one  period  they  numbered  nearly  five  thousand  in  this 
country. 

Miss  F  It.,  Aubnrndale. — The  cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise 
was  opened  in  the  year  1804,  and  for  the  first  ten  years 
attracted  little  attention.  The  suppression  of  inter- 
ments in  churches  and  churchyards,  was  first  ordered 
by  the  National  Assembly  or  France,  in  179*3.  This 
resting-place  of  the  departed  assumes  a  more  than 
usually  sorrowful  interest  on  All  Souls'  Day,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  Paris,  ■'  Fete  des  Morts,"  when  the  frieDds 
of  the  dead  visit  the  graves  in  great  Dumber?,  and  place 
fresh  memorials  of  their  grief  on  them 

Historicos. — Some  of  the  old  churches  of  the  metropolis 
of  Loudon  are  about  to  disappear  to  make  room  for 
new  warehouses  Charehea  in  which  Tillotson  and 
Burnet  preached  are  to  be  converted  into  warehouses 
for  the  goods  of  Manchester.  Halifax  and  Leeds. 

Librarian. — Dr.  Pertz,  of  the  Royal  Library  of  Berlin, 
has  found  a  manuscript  journal  of  Tbeodoeiaand  Ugo- 
lino  Vivaldi,  both  Genoese  navigators,  who  sailed  round 
Cape  Good  llope  in  1290,  supposed  to  have  beeu  first 
discovered  by  Batholomew  Diaz,  in  I486,  and  first  dou- 
bled by  Vasco  de  Gaum,  Nov.  20.  1497. 

Sknzx. — The  recent  battle  of  Melaguuno  was  very  bloody 
and  very  decisive-  The  Austrians  were  magniflcently 
beateu.  This  victory  was  gained  on  the  same  field 
where  Francis  I  ,  344  years  ago  (September  14,  1515), 
defeated  the  Swiss  and  annihilated  their  military  repu- 
tation. 

California:*. — The  foundation  of  San  Francisco  dates 
from  the  27th  of  June,  1776  It  was  therefore  eighty- 
three  years  of  age  on  the  27th  ult.,  or  a  week  older 
than  the  "  National  Independence  "  of  the  Union  iu 
which  its  State  conspicuously  figures. 

W.  B.>— It  has  been  recently  decided  in  England  that  a 
marriage  contracted  in  Denmark  between  a  citizen  of 
England  and  his  deceased  wife's  sister  is  null  and  void. 
Therefore  what  God  joins  together  in  Denmark  an 
Eagllsh  chancellor  puts  asuoder  in  London. 

Olio. — The  director  of  the  Philadelphia  mint  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  yield  of  gold,  during  the  present 
season,  from  our  gold-producing  States,  will  alTord  a 
favorable  comparison  with  that  of  any  former  year. 


STRONGHOLDS  OF  NORTHERN   ITALY. 

After  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Mincio  and 
tho  Adige,  the  allied  army  of  French  and  Sar- 
dinians will  have  to  capture  or  blockade  the  four 
famous  strongholds,  Mantua,  Verona,  Pcschiera, 
and  Legnano,  a  comparatively  easy  task  after 
what  they  have  accomplished  ;  and  tho  Austrian 
rule  of  transalpine  Italy  may  be  said  to  have 
ended,  for  with  tho  French  fleet  in  tho  Adriatic, 
Venice  can  no  longer  be  held  defensible.  All 
eyes  are  at  this  moment  turned  towards  the  four 
great  fortresses,  and  our  readers  will  thank  us, 
we  think,  for  a  rapid  sketch  of  these  four  strong- 
holds which  they  may  find  on  any  tolerable  map 
of  northern  Italy. 

Pcschiera,  situated  at  the  point  where  tho 
Mincio  issues  from  tho  Lago  di  Garda,  is  the  key 
to  that  lake,  commands  the  road  from  Brescia  to 
Vorona,  and  holds  the  dams  by  which  the  volume 
of  tho  Mincio  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
will.  It  is  a  place,  of  the  second  rank,  but  the 
fortifications  have  been  increased  since  1848.  At 
this  period,  it  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  a  month, 
directed  by  the  late  Duke  of  Genoa,  brother  ot 
its  present  king. 

Mantua  is  a  place  of  the  first  class,  and  was 
generally  considered  as  the  key  to  northern  Italy 
before  Verona  had  acquired  its  present  political 
and  military  importance.  This  place  is  easily 
accessible  on  account  of  its  simation  in  tho  midst 
of  three  lakes  and  marshes,  formed  by  the  waters 
of  tho  Mincio,  of  which  it  guards  tho  lower  ex- 
tremity. It  communicates  with  the  main  land 
by  five  causeways  :  Roverbello,  Legnano,  Mo- 
dena,  Bergo-Forte,  and  Cremona.  These  cause- 
ways are  fortified,  and  the  citadel  "La  Favorita," 
which  defends  the  communication  with  Rover- 
bello, is  protected  against  a  surprise  by  artificial 
inundation,  operated  by  hydraulic  machines.  In 
1 848,  the  Austrians  employed  this  method  against 
the  Piedmontese  army ;  and  they  had  at  this 
period,  and  still  have,  a  flotilla  on  the  upper 
lake  which  rendered  important  service.  The  very 
fact  of  the  isolation  of  Mantua,  which  is  only 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  the  five  cause- 
ways we  have  designated,  indicates  the  facility 
of  blockading  it.  It  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose 
to  have  the  control  of  the  openings  of  the  five 
communications  by  field-works.  Thus,  contrary 
to  usual  custom,  the  siege  corps  before  the  place 
may  be  inferior  to  the  garrison  which  occupies 
it.  In  1790,  the  French  general,  Serrurier,  with 
8000  men,  held  double  that  number  blockaded 
within  it.  Besides  the  main  body  of  the  place, 
Mantua  has  two  entrenched  camps  at  the  south, 
and  a  vast  extent  of  fertile  and  marshy  country 


at  the  sourh,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
waters  of  the  Mincio,  the  Po,  and  the  Aosone, 
called  the  Seraglio.  This  makes  a  portion  of  the 
place,  and  furnishes  it  with  vast  resources.  The 
villages  of  Bergo-Forte  and  Governolo  command 
the  Seraglio.  Governolo  was,  in  1S48,  the  theatre 
of  a  brilliant  affair  which  cost  the  enemy  600 
killed  and  400  prisoners.  His  success  rendered 
the  Piedmontese  masters  of  the  Seraglio. 

Legnano  is  a  good  tete  depont  on  the  Adige, 
of  which  it  defends  the  lower  course,  and  is, 
moreover,  protected  by  the  artificial  inundation 
of  la  Molinella.  Kray  employed  this  means 
against  Sche'rer  in  1799. 

Verona  defends  the  centre  of  the  Adige,  and 
is,  like  Mantna,  a  place  of  the  first  class,  fortified 
with  the  system  of  so-called  "  Maximilian  " 
towers.  This  city  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
last  slopes  of  Montebaldo.  A  series  of  heights, 
marked  by  the  villages  of  Chievo,  Massino,  Santa 
Lucia,  Tomba  and  Tombetta,  extend  to  the  west 
before  the  city,  and  form  a  vast  entrenched  camp 
of  abont  nine  miles  in  extent,  in  the  form  ot  a 
circle,  the  two  extremities  of  which  rejoin  the 
Adige  at  Chievo  and  at  Tombetta.  It  was  against 
these  heights  that  the  Sardinian  army  dashed  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1S48.  They  hoped  to  carry 
them,  and  thus  to  bring  on  the  rising  of  Verona, 
bnt  after  a  sharp  conflict  at  Santa  Lucia,  the 
battle  remained  undecided,  and  Charles  Albert 
regained  his  positions.  Verona,  besides  its  po- 
litical importance, — for  since  the  evacuation  of 
Milan,  it  has  been  the  centre  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  Italy, — has  an  immense  strategic 
value.  It  holds  the  roads  to  Friuli  and  the  Tyrol, 
and  the  highest  military  considerations  are  at- 
tached to  its  possession  as  the  principal  defence 
of  the  line  of  the  Adige. 

This  river,  the  course  of  which  is  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Mincio,  is  very  rapid,  until  towards 
Magnano,  where  its  banks  sink,  and  the  passage 
becomes  easy  from  this  point  to  Carpi  To  tho 
north,  Bussolengo  on  the  right  bank,  is  also  a 
suitable  position  for  an  attempt  to  cross  the 
river.  There  Brune  effected  the  passage  in 
1800;  but  in  1848,  after  the  glorious  battle  ot 
Pastrengo,  the  Piedmontese  contented  themselves 
with  occupying  Bussolengo,  without  attempting 
the  passage.  To  the  north  of  Verona  are  also 
tho  positions  of  Rivoli  and  Corona,  so  celebrated 
in  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which 
were,  in  1848,  the  scene  of  various  conflicts,  par- 
ticularly that  of  July  22,  which  were  so  glorious 
to  Piedmont.  There  are  advauccd  positions  of 
Verona,  which  are  connected,  for  the  defence  of 
the  Adige,  with  those  of  Roveredo  and  Trent, 
and  with  the  Italian  Tyrol,  the  natural  appendix 
to  the  fumous  quadrunglo. 

BALLOONING. 

A  few  facts  about  balloons  just  now  will  in- 
terest our  readers.  Balloons  were  unheard  of 
before  1776.  Cavendish  had  then  discovered  the 
extraordinary  lightness  of  the  hydrogen  gas,  and 
in  1783  tho  first  successful  balloon  ascent  was 
made  from  Lyons,  in  France.  This  balloon  was 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference,  and 
weighed  five  hundred  pounds.  Soon  alter,  bal- 
loons were  sent  up  at  Paris,  and  again  at  Lyons, 
with  animals  attached  ;  but  it  was  not  till  No- 
vember of  tho  same  year  that  any  experimenter 
was  bold  enough  to  risk  himself  in  a  balloon. 
On  the  2lst  of  November,  1782,  the  Marias 
d'Arlandes  and  M.  Pilatre  de  Bozier,  made  an 
ascent  of  about  three  thousand  feet,  but  returned 
again  to  the  earth  in  about  half  an  hour. 
Immediately  a  number  of  adventurous  French- 
men went  into  amateur  ballooning,  among  them 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  1784  two  Ameri- 
cans, Dr.  John  Jeffries  and  Mr.  Blanchard,  of 
Boston,  crossed  the  Channel  at  Dover,  and 
landed  in  the  forest  of  Guienneo.  In  1785  the 
ballooning  mania  received  a  check.  M.  Rosiers, 
who  first  made  a  balloon  ascension,  was  making, 
in  June,  1785,  a  balloon  excursion  from  England 
to  France,  when,  by  some  accident,  the  balloon 
caught  on  fire,  and  the  unfortunate  voyagers 
were  precipitated  on  the  rocks  below.  During 
the  French  revolution  of  1790,  balloons  were 
used  to  inspect  the  movements  of  the  hostile 
troops,  and  in  1804  an  ascent  was  made  for 
purely  scientific  objects  by  Messrs.  Lussac  and 
Biot.  In  1796,  M.  Blanchard  made  the  first 
balloon  ascension  on  record  in  this  city.  Since 
that  time  various  experimenters  have  essayed  to 
mount  the  air,  some  meeting  the  fate  of  Icarius, 
others  enjoying  greater  or  less  success. 

In  this  country  the  most  famous  of  the."  in- 
trepid reronauts  " — that  is  what  they  are  usually 
called  in  the  newspapers — have  been  Mr.  Blan- 


chard, who  died  in  1809,  after  having  made 
sixty-six  ascents ;  Mrs.  Blanchard,  his  wife,  who 
made  her  last  ascension  from  Paris  in  1 81 1 ,  when 
her  balloon  took  fire  from  some  fireworks  she 
foolishly  took  up  with  her,  and  she  was  dashed 
to  the  earth  and  killed ;  M.  Petin,  M.  Godard, 
and  Messrs.  Wise,  Green,  La  Mountaine,  Gager, 
Carlincourt  and  Thurston,  the  latter  of  whom 
met  with  a  sad  fate  on  his  last  vovage,  but  a  few 
months  since.  There  have  also  been,  from  time 
to  time,  various  aeronautic  experiments  develop- 
ing themselves  in  parachutes,  flying  ships,  and 
the  like,  up  to  the  experiment  of  the  great  balloon 
voyage,  recently  undertaken  and  completed  by 
Messrs.  Wise,  Gager,  and  La  Mountaine,  who 
left  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  at  six  o'clock  and  forty 
minutes,  on  Friday,  and  landed  at  Henderson, 
Jefferson  county,  New  York,  on  Saturday,  at 
two  o'clock,  making  in  eighteen  hours  a  voyage 
which,  by  uninterrupted  railway  travelling  by 
express  trains,  takes  thirty-eight  hours.  This  is 
the  greatest  balloon  trip  on  record.  In  1836, 
three  Englishmen,  Messrs.  Hollard,  Mason  and 
Green,  sailed  from  London,  and  landed  near 
Weilburg,  in  the  Duchy  of  Nassau,  having  made 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  in  eighteen 
hours.  The  American  ivronauts,  however,  have 
made  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  nineteen 
hours  and  a  half. 

«  ^»*  » . .—  — 

NAPOLEON  IU. 
Louis  Napoleon  seems  determined  to  be  the 
historian  as  well  as  hero  of  the  Italian  war,  having 
packed  the  writers,  who  have  been  following  the 
army  back  to  Paris.  We  had  hoped  that  ho 
would  "  let  up  "  a  little  in  his  restrictions  on  tlio 
French  papers,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  copy 
Napoleon  I.  in  the  petty  meannesses  that  marred 
his  greatness.  The  French  people,  quivering 
with  anxiety  and  interest,  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
learn  something  more  of  the  war  than  they  can 
glean  from  imperial  bulletins  and  military  de- 
spatches. It  is  too  bad  to  have  Amede'e  Achard's 
brilliant  and  picturesque  letters  in  the  Debats 
suddenly  cut  short.  Achord  was  among  the  first 
sent  home. 

Important  Medical  Notice. — Wo  under- 
stand that  at  the  solicitation  of  many  physicians 
and  others,  the  Agent  of  that  valuable  prepara- 
tion, Fouscl's  Pabulum  17/c,  for  the  treatment  of 
Pulmonary  and  Bronchial  Disease,  has  mado 
arrangements,  by  reason  of  tho  greatly  increased 
sale  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce  its  price  to  One 
Dollar  per  bottle,  and  Fifii/  Cents  for  trial  bottle  ; 
thus  placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes,  and 
rendering  what  has  been  universally  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  best  remedy  yet  discovered,  like- 
wise the  cheapest  in  tho  market.  It  can  be  had 
of  any  apothecary. 

Male  Gossips. — The  most  contemptible  ani- 
mal breathing  is  a  male  gossip,  a  sneaking  fellow 
who  pries  into  all  bis  neighbor's  business,  and 
makes  it  bis  own  sole  business  to  run  about 
tattling  what  he  has  surreptitiously  picked  up.  A 
female  gossip  is  disgusting  enough — but  a  male 
gossip — Fangh !  "  an  ounce  of  civet,  good  apoth- 
ecary." 

Tiie  Holy  Land. — We  cannot  say  too  much 
to  our  citizens,  and  readers  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  in  recommendation  of  Banvard's  beauti- 
ful panorama  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  brilliant 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  as  an  exhibition  it  is  ab- 
sorbingly interesting  and  instructive. 

A  Nervous  Curative. — Wo  hear  much  said 
about  Lawson's  Nervous  Curative,  and  Nerve 
Tonic,  a  certificate  relating  to  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page.  The  proprietor  is  a 
gentleman  of  high  standing,  and  his  discovery  is 
worthy  of  attention. 

<-^»^-i 

Gold  Mining  in  Vermont. — Of  the  thirty 
miners  now  gold-hunting  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Plymouth,  Vt.,  only  one  appears  to  have  been 
rewarded  with  anything  like  success.  The  aver- 
age product  of  a  man's  labor  falls  below  S25  per 

month. 

__ — «  ^»—  > 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Thousand  — Ballou's  Dol- 
lar Monthly  now  claims  this  extraordinary  circulation. 
Verily  we  are  a  reading  people.  But  this  excellent  serial 
is  po  cheap  that  any  one  can  afford  it.  One  dollar  a  year.' 
— Burlington  Gazette. 

i    ^»—    » — 

Horse  Rail  Road.— The  first  line  of  horse 
railway  in  operation  in  Chicago  proves  so  suc- 
cessful that  others  are  projected.  It  frequently 
makes  a  profit  of  $100  a  day. 
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LtiTTKK  FKOIU  A  FRENCH  ZOUAVE. 

Wo  translate  for  the  amusement  of  our  read- 
ers, tho  following  authentic  letter  from  a  corporal 
of  Zouaves.  It  is  exceedingly  characteristic  and 
interesting : 

VoauKtu,  May  28. 

It  seems  tho  Austrians  thought  to  pit  tho 
Tyroleso  against  us  Zouaves.  They  are  skillful 
hunters,  armed  with  dangerous  weapons  ;  bat 
why  Bhould  thoy  try  to  scare  us  with  them  '? 
This  is  our  answer  to  all  their  menaces  :  "  On 
tho  field  of  hattlo  you  are  not  before  the  target, 
and  the  hand  often  betrays  the  will  unless  you 
liavo  been  trained  to  fire.  Thou,  your  sharp- 
shooters have  a  detective  organization,  which 
one  day  will  betray  them  to  us,  tied  hand  and 
foot."  In  fact,  the  Tyroleso  drive  their  bullets 
home  with  a  mallet,  then  gravely  haul  out  a  long 
fork,  plant  it  in  the  ground,  rest  their  guns  on  it 
and  take  aim;  meanwhile  wo  have  tired  eight 
shots  and  are  within  bayonet  reach. 

Tho  eyos  which  discovered  Kabyles  under  tho 
fig-leaves  of  Barlmry,  know  how  to  send  a  bullet 
true  to  those  Tyroleso.  As  lor  our  arms,  their 
precision  is  admirable.  Wo  aro  impatiently 
waiting  an  opportunity  to  give  tho  enemy's  chas- 
seurs a  lesson  in  bayonet-fencing. 

Just  now  we  are  spy-hunting.  We  have  dis- 
covered on  infallible  means  of  taking  them. 
These  gentry  come  dressed  as  Zouaves  and 
sneak  French.  They  affect  an  easy  air,  but,  as  a 
drum-major  sententiously  observed,  "  Asses  in 
lion-skins  are  known  by  tho  tongue  and  not  the 
plumage." 

la  fact,  a  spy  dressed  as  a  Zouave,  with  his 
cap  set  back,  his  saucy  air,  and  a  pun  at  his 
tongue's  end,  accosts  other  Zouaves — the  genu- 
ine Africans.  They  talk  of  war,  ambuscades  and 
battles,  drink  and  sing.  An  old  Mahomet  calls 
out,  addressing  the  spy,  "  Say,  comrade,  gib  el 
touckran  ;  I  have  left  my  sips  in  tho  gitoun  (signi- 
fying in  Sabir  tongue,  '  Comrade,  hand  me  the 
tobacco;  I  have  left  my  pipe  in  the  tent')."  The 
spy  makes  no  answer.  "'Fnla  machache  narf  el 
Arabi — Dou't  you  understand  Arabic  ?"  contin- 
ues the  Zouave.  The  same  silence.  Suspicion 
is  awakened,  and  the  pretended  Zouave  is  plied 
with  questions.  He  gets  confused,  confounds 
Blidah  with  Orleansville,  and  is  finally  seized 
and  perhaps  shot.  With  doubtful  Zouaves,  we 
talk  nothing  but  Arabic — it  is  the  true  touch- 
stono. 

SELF-RESPECT. 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  prevalent  incen- 
tives to  virtuous  conduct  is  the  desire  of  the 
world's  esteem.  We  act  right,  rather  that  our 
actions  may  be  apglauded  by  others,  than  to  have 
the  approbation  of  our  own  consciences.  We  re- 
frain from  doing  wrong,  not  so  much  from  prin- 
ciple, as  from  the  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of 
the  world.  A  due  regard  ought,  indeed,  to  be 
paid  to  public  opinion,  but  there  is  a  regard  we 
owe  to  ourselves  which,  is  of  far  greater  import- 
ance— a  regard  which  should  keep  us  from  com- 
mitting a  wrong  action  when  withdrawn  from 
the  observation  of  the  world  as  much  as  when 
exposed  to  its  broad  glare.  If  we  are  as  good  as 
others — and  it  is  our  own  fault  if  we  are  not  so — 
why  stand  in  more  fear  of  others  than  of  our- 
selves ?  In  other  respects  we  are  apt  to  overrate 
ourselves ;  but  surely  when  we  pay  such  blind* 
and  servile  respect  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we 
forget  our  own  dignity,  and  undervalue  ourselves 
in  our  own  esteem.  We  admire  the  sentiment 
of  Cassius,  when,  speaking  of  the  Imperial 
Caesar,  he  exclaims : 

"  I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
Id  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  myself." 

1   »•  —  »  -    ■- 

Found  at  last. — A  remedy  that  not  only  re- 
lieves, but  which  cures  consumption,  and  its  nu- 
merous satellites  which  revolve  about  it  in  the 
shape  of  coughs,  colds,  influenzas,  bronchitis  and 
the  like.  This  remedy  is  a  long-tried  and  well- 
approved  one,  and  is  known  as  Dr.  Wistar's 
Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  which  has  surprised  all 
who  have  resorted  to  it  for  help,  by  reason  of  its 
magic-like  curative  qualities.  The  genuine  arti- 
cle has  "I.  Butts"  always  written  upon  the 
wrapper,  and  may  be  obtained  of  all  responsible 
druggists  through  the  country.  The  readers  of 
the  Pictorial  may  place  entire  confidence  in  this 
excellent  preparation. 

1   —  mm    > 

A  good  Suggestion. — An  article*  in  the 
Baltimore  American  Galls  on  reading  men  to 
dispense  the  bounties  and  the  beauties  they  find 
in  books,  by  transcribing  extracts  for  the  news- 
papers. Those  with  no  leisure  to  transcribe, 
have  6ons  and  daughters  and  wives,  to  whom 
such  a  light  task  would  be  a  pleasure  and  an 
advantage. 

— ■«  *•—  » 

Battle  op  Magenta. — Mr.  Adolphe  Yvon, 
whose  great  picture  of  the  taking  of  the  Malakoff 
was  so  much  admired,  has  gone  to  Italy  to 
make  studies  for  a  picture  of  the  Battle  of 
Magenta. 


THE  WITCHERY  OF  LOVE. 

A  student  turns  out  from  college  with  honors 
on  bis  heodj  hi*  mind  replete  with  learning,  and 
not  a  stir  in  his  affections,  excepting  for  his  kin- 
dred. A  damsel  passes  his  track  and  takes  his 
heart  along  with  her,  and  ton  to  one  that  stir 
does  not  leave  her  own  behind  her.  How  is  this 
phenomenon  to  bo  accounted  for?  A  tninneen- 
duntalist  walks  out  from  his  library,  Btock  full  of 
tho  deepest  metaphysics.  Ho  finds  on  his  way  a 
little  satin  shoo  of  tho  nicest  Bhupo,  and  belbro 
bo  has  time  to  count  ton,  some  bright-eyed 
creature  whom  ho  uevor  saw  takes  complete 
possession  of  his  soul.  To  what  shall  wo  attrib- 
ute tin's  witchery  ?  A  miser  of  sixty  years,  and 
with  millions,  who  nevor  did  a  generous  act,  sees 
a  bluo  ribbon  neatly  fastened  with  a  common 
brass  pin,  around  the  waist  of  a  girl  not  worth  a 
sixpence,  and  before  three  days  ho  mukcB  her 
mistress  of  all  his  wealth,  and  turns  out  to  be  a 
happy,  jovial  person.  Who  can  givo  a  logical 
history  ot  this  proceeding?  A  stern  warrior, 
wedded  to  nothing  but  strict  discipline  lor  the 
glory  of  his  country,  entering  a  ball-room  in  a 
foreign  clime,  where  he  meets  a  Spanish  girl  of 
sixteen,  who  takes  away  his  old,  atout,  honest 
heart  with  a  simple  twirl  of  her  fan.  Can  we  get 
a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  maneuvering 
by  which  this  conquest  was  effected  ? 

i  — «i  i 

Notes  about  Notabilities. — Horace  Ver- 
net  is  making  studies  for  his  great  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Montebello  on  the  spot. — Church,  the 
artist,  has  gone  away  north  to  paint  icebergs. — T, 
B.  Read,  during  his  recent  visit  to  this  city, 
painted  portraits  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  his 
charming  children,  and  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table." — Mile.  Taglioni  is  teaching 
dancing  and  composing  ballets  in  Paris. — Gen- 
eral Beuret's  bust  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Museum 
at  Versailles.  The  general  was  killed  at  tho 
battle  of  Montebello. — Dumas  is  writing  a  new 
tragedy  entitled  "Macaroni." — President  Bu- 
chanan is  at  Bedford  Springs. — Ex-President 
Pierce  is  still  in  Europe. — Miss  Florence  Night- 
ingale is  still  suffering  from  illness. 

Ice  Ckeam  ! — Let  our  readers  see  by  Mr. 
Lane's  advertisement  in  another  page  of  our 
paper,  what  can  be  done  in  this  line.  Improve- 
ments will  never  cease.  This  furnishing  store  is 
just  opposite  the  Universalist  Church,  in  School 
Street,  very  centrally  situated,  and  has  the  best 
selected  stock  of  kitchen  and  house  furnishing 
ware  in  Boston.  The  prices  asked  are  the  low- 
est, and  Mr.  Lane  is  a  most  prompt  and  agreeable 
business  man  to  deal  with. 

<  ■»»*•  » ■ 

Peesonal. — We  have  just  enjoyed  a  call  from 
J.  G.  Saxe,  Esq.,  the  well-known  poet,  and  dem- 
ocratic nominee  for  Governor  of  Vermont. 
Genial,  cultivated,  manly,  with,  large  experience 
of  human  nature,  and  a  thorough-bred  lawyer, 
we  know  of  no  man  who  would  fill  the  chair  of 
state  with  more  credit  to  himself  and  party  than 
Mr.  Saxe.  He  must  prove  in  the  contest  im- 
mensely popular  in  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
from  personal  favor  alone  ;  and  no  man  in  New 
England  has  more  numerous  or  warmer  friends. 

A  Hint  ! — When  you  are  purchasing  the 
much-puffed  weekly  papers,  buy  a  copy  of  the 
Flag  of  our  Union,  and  when  you  get  home,  qui- 
etly compare  it  with  others,  then  judge  for  yourself. 
The  price  is  four  cents.  It  is  fresh  and  orig- 
inal from  headline  to  imprint,  and,  in  spiteof  the 
immense  exertions  of  its  rivals,  has  never  yet 
been  beaten  in  a  single  issue. 


French  Women. — Michelet  says  the  reason 
why  French  women  look  prematurely  old,  is  that 
they  use  the  facial  muscles  so  much,  and  indulge 
in  such  play  of  expression.  Like  a  gallant 
Gaul  as  he  is,  he  thinks  them  more  fascinating 
than  the  women  of  any  other  country. 


A  Boxer's  Answer. — "What  is  the  best 
guard  against  an  adversary  V  said  a  pupil  in  the 
art  of  Silf-defence  to  his  teacher — a  noted  pugil- 
ist. "  Keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  was 
the  unexpected  and  significant  reply, 

i   — »—  > 

You  had  better. — Read  0.  P.  Drake's  ad- 
vertisement of  that  most  useful  article,  Benzoltne, 
and  get  a  bottle  at  the  nearest  druggist's.  It  is 
all  it  claims  to  be. 

«  ■*•—  »  ... 

Domestic  Recipe. — The  more  tea  you  put 
in  the  pot,  the  stronger  the  water  will  be.  Earn* 
ili  s  we  visit  will  please  try  it. 


Barton,  the  play-actor,  has  recently  undergone 

a  painful  surgical  operation — u  largo  tumor  cut 
from  behind  the  knee. 

There  aro  771  Post  Offices  in  Maim;.  Pcnob- 
BCOl  COnnty  hfU  the  largest  number,  102;  Wash- 
ington 74  ;    HanCOCk  62;   Aroostook  33. 

Friends  of  tho  Bible  cause  in  New  York  are 
now  making  contributions  for  supplying  thu 
urmios  now  in  the  field  in  Europe  with  New 
Tustamonts. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  havo 
accepted  a  report  which  recommends  abandoning 
the  quarantining  of  oil  persons  with  or  exposed 
to  yellow  fever. 

Tho  quartz  business  in  tho  Sonora  moun- 
tains is  very  profitable.  In  ono  mill  SI 800  per 
week  profit  has  been  "crushed  out"  for  several 
weeks. 

Thcro  arc  three  hundred  and  thirty  patients 
in  the  California  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  and 
tho  number  increases  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
each  day. 

Tho  San  Francisco  papers  say  that  wool  rais- 
ers in  California  are  wild  with  excitement  about 
a  fleece  taken  from  a  Merino  buck  in  Monterey 
County,  which  weighed  forty-two  pounds. 

In  1728,  Boston  had  42  streets,  36  lanes  and 
22  alleys,  a  total  of  just  100.  By  tho  Boston 
Directory,  just  issued,  we  learn  that  Boston  now 
has  a  total  of  925  streets,  alleys  and  lanes. 

A  druggist's  clerk  in  Kockville,  Ct.,  was  very 
badly  burned  in  his  eyes,  mouth,  throat  and 
lungs  recently,  by  carelessly  opening  a  bottle  of 
concentrated  ammonia.  It  is  thought  he  will  re- 
cover, however. 

The  entire  amount  necessary  for  the  purchase 
of  Mount  Vernon  has  already  been  subscribed, 
but  the  Association  will  not  close  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  until  a  sufficient  sum  shall  be  in  hand 
to  improve  the  property. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  says  that  a  man 
walked  off  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  river  near  the 
Falls.  He  fell  ninety  feet,  and  landed  on  a  spot 
inaccessible  except  by  a  ladder  of  rope.  The 
man  was  badly  bruised,  but  no  bones  were 
broken.     He  will  probably  recover. 

A  Taunton  (Mass.)  merchant,  who  was  a  half 
mile  from  home,  offered  a  friend  fifty  cents  to  take 
him  home  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  accomplished  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  persons,  who  escorted  the  wheel- 
barrow and  contents  to  their  destination. 

Jersham  Sawin,  a  native  of  Westmoreland,  N. 
H.,  died  at  his  residence  in  West  Windsor,  Vt., 
on  the  23d  ult.,  aged  100  years  8  months  and  28 
days.  The  deceased  was  a  private  in  Captain 
Josiah  Fish's  Company  in  Colonel  Fletcher's 
Battalion,  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

YaHe  College  is  said  to  own  ninety-acres  of 
land  in  North  Canaan,  Ct ,  which  has  grown  up 
to  alders  and  hardbacks,  and  is  so  worthless  that 
the  lessees  will  not  pay  two  shillings  an  acre  for 
it.  The  papers  thereabouts  suggest  that  rusti- 
cated students  should  be  sent  out  to  cultivate  the 
wilderness. 

They  thieve  by  the  wholesale  at  Syracuse. 
First  a  canal  boat  is  stolen — then  a  two-story 
frame  house — now  a  flock  of  sheep  is  missing, 
and  one  Sunday  lately  a  Sabbath  School  was 
taken  !  Some  years  ago  the  Salt  Pointers  threat- 
ened to  steal  the  State  Capitol.  It  looks  as 
though  they  were  practicing  for  that  exploit. 

When  the  bayonets  think,  remarks  the  able 
and  pleasant  writer  in  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can, their  triumph  is  half  secured  ;  and  the  great 
difference  between  the  French  and  Italians  and 
the  Austrian  soldiery  to  whom  they  are  opposed 
is,  that  their  bayonets  think,  while  those  of  the 
Austrians  do  not. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are  eighty-four 
fire  insurance  companies,  with  aggregate  capitals 
of  $16,696,010,  and  a  surplus  of  something  over 
$5,000,000.  The  losses  paid  last  year  amounted 
to  $1,904,044;  the  dividends  were  $2,434,976. 
The  losses,  expenses,  taxes,  etc.,  of  1858,  were 
upwards  of  six  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  that  since  the 
last  act  of  the  Delaware  Legislature,  renewing 
the  lottery  grants,  the  business  has  revived 
with  redoubled  activity,  and  lottery  tickets  and 
lottery  policies  are  sold  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
thousands.  The  business  has  got  so  bold,  that 
scarcely  an  effort  is  made  to  conceal  it. 

The  School  Ship  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  has 
more  than  twenty  pupils.  The  Courier  of  that 
city  says  : — "  We  hesitate  not  in  saying,  with  the 
continued  liberal  aid  rendered  us  by  well-wishers 
of  the  cause,  that  we  shall  shortly  be  able  to 
furnish,  in  part,  some  of  our  merchant  vessels, 
not  only  with  crews,  but  with  masters  and 
officers." 

A  colored  woman  was  on  trial  in  the  New 
York  Court  of  Special  Sessions  for  stealing  a 
shirt.  One  of  the  witnesses,  also  a  colored 
woman,  was  asked  under  what  circumstances  she 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  prisoner,  to 
wdiieh  she  replied  :  "  She  and  me  used  to  be  old 
thieves  together.  I  quit  it,  but  she  kept  on 
stealin'." 

There  is  a  young  man  in  New  Orleans,  named 
Meredith  Holland,  who  is  endowed  with  a  su- 
pernatural readiness  at  mathematical  calcula- 
tions. He  has  prepared  curious  charts  and  cal- 
endars, showing  the  days  of  the  week  on  which 
such  or  such  a  date  will  fall,  for  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years,  and  does  many  remarkable 
things,  which  go  to  prove  that  some  machines 
are  in  better  order  than  others. 


£anfc»  of  ©olo. 

....  The  busiest  of  living  agents  aro  certain 
dead  men's  thoughts. — Bovee. 

When   ill   news   comes   too   lato   to   be 

serviceable  to  your  neighbor,  keep  it  to  yourself. 
— Zimmerman. 

....  It  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's 
mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  Providence,  and 
turn  upon  the  pules  of  truth. — Lord  Bacon, 

....  In  every  work  of  genius,  we  recognize 
our  own  rejected  thoughts;  they  come  bock  to 
us  with  a  certain  alienated  majesty. — Emerson. 

The  only  sure  way  to  secure  respect  for 

our  pretensions,  and  to  have  them  conceded,  is 
to  make  them  reasonable. — Bovee. 

....  Contemporaries  appreciate  tho  man 
rather  than  the  merit ;  posterity  will  regard  the 
merit  rather  than  the  man.— Button. 

He  who  gives  pleasure,  meets  with  it. 

Kindness  is  the  bond  of  friendship,  and  the  hook 
of  love;  he  who  sows  not,  reaps  not. — Basil. 

. .  .  Those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  can  often  produce  all  the  best 
effects  of  the  virtues  in  others  by  a  subtle  appeal 
to  their  vanities. — C'arleion. 

....  Great  events  turn  upon  small  circum- 
stances, and  sometimes  upon  small  men,  and  in 
this  way  lend  to  the  latter  a  dignity  and  impor 
tance  not  intrinsic  to  them. — Bovee, 

....  Histories  make  men  wise,  poets  witty; 
the  mathematics,  subtle;  natural  philosophy, 
deep,  moral,  grave ;  logic  and  rhetoric,  able  to 
contend. — Bacon. 

Envy   may  justly   be  called  "  the  gall 

of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity ;"  it  is  the 
most  acid  fruit  that  grows  on  the  stock  of  sin,  a 
fluid  so  subtle  that  nothing  but  the  fire  of  divine 
love  can  purge  it  from  the  soul. — Hosea  Ballou. 

....  Our  loves  are  but  the  mirrors  of  our 
lives.  Our  affections  go  with  our  virtues.  We 
do  not  truly  honor  the  beauty  which  we  do  not 
seek.  No  one  acknowledges  the  Deity  to  whom 
he  does  not  somewhere  construct  an  altar. —  W. 
G.  Simms. 

....  A  bigot  is  one  who  sees  religion,  not  as 
a  sphere,  but  a  line,  and  it  is  a  line  in  which  he 
is  moving.  He  is  like  an  African  buffalo — sees 
right  forward,  but  nothing  on  the  right  or  left. 
He  would  not  perceive  a  legion  of  angels  or 
devils,  at  the  distance  of  ten  yards  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other. — Foster. 

....  What  we  call  vice  in  our  neighbor  may 
be  nothing  less  than  a  crude  virtue.  To  him 
who  knows  nothing  more  of  precious  stones  than 
he  can  learn  from  a  daily  contemplation  of  his 
breast-pin,  a  diamond  in  the  mine  must  be  a 
very  uncompromising  sort  of  stone. —  W.  G. 
Simms. 

<  *»i  > ■ ■ 

Jofecr's  ISuiiget 

Why  is  a  grocer  out  of  business  like  an  eel  ? 
Because  he  hasn't  got  any  scales. 

If  forty-nine  inches  make  an  ell,  how  many 
inches  make  an  elephant  ? 

The  old  fogy  who  poked  his  head  from  "  be- 
hind the  times,"  had  it  knocked  soundly  by  a 
"  passing  event." 

An  English  paper  says,  "  If  a  genuine  Yan- 
kee were  to  meet  death  on  a  pale  horse,  he  would 
banter  with  him  to  swap  horses." 

Somebody  says  that  physicians  are  the  nut- 
crackers used  by  angels  to  get  our  souls  out  of 
the  shells  that  surround  them. 

That  was  a  fearful  jest  of  Norbury's,  on  sen- 
tencing to  death  a  thief  who  had  stolen  a  watch, 
"  You  made  a  grasp  at  time,  my  lad,  but  you 
clutched  eternity." 

Noisy  children  are  found  to  be  extremely  use- 
ful, it  is  said,  in  preventing  one  from  hearing  the 
ringing  of  the  door  bell  when  one  doesn't  want 
to  see  visitors. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  a  practical  bull,  when, 
having  made  a  hole  in  his  door  for  his  cat  to 
enter,  he  also  made  a  smaller  hole  for  her 
kitten. 

When  you  receive  a  note  from  your  ladye  love 
and  kiss  it  (as,  of  course,  jou  are  expected  to 
do),  why  is  it  like  a  night-mare  ?  Because  it  is 
the  ink-youbuss. 

Taylor  says  courtships  are  the  sweet  and 
dreamy  thresholds  of  unseen  Edens,  where  half 
the  world  has  passed  in  couples,  and  talked  in 
whispers  under  the  moonlight,  and  passed  on, 
and  never  returned. 

"Is  Mr.  Smith  in?"  asked  an  Irishman. 
"No,"  was  the  reply;  "will  you  leave  your 
name?"  "  Och,  murther !  Do  you  think  I'd 
be  after  going  home  without  a  name?"  rejoined 
Pat. 

In  society,  wholesales  don't  mix  with  retails; 
raw  wool  doesn't  speak  to  halfpenny  balls  of 
worsted;  tallow  in  the  cask  looks  down  upon 
sixes  to  the  pound ;  and  pig-iron  turns  up  its 
nose  at  tenpenny  nails. 

"  See  here,  Gripps,  I  understand  you  have  a 
superior  way  of  curing  hams.  I  should  like  to 
learn  it.  "  Well,  yes  ;  I  know  very  well  how  to 
cure  them  ;  but  the  trouble  with  me,  just  now,  is 
to  find  out  a  way  to  pro  cure  them." 

Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a  party  was  travel- 
ing in  a  stage  through  the  Jersey  pines,  and  saw 
in  the  distance  what  they  supposed  was  the  frame 
of  a  log  house.  On  approaching  they  found  it 
was  the  skeleton  of  a  mosquito  which  had 
starved  to  death,  the  flesh  having  fallen  from  the 
bones  1 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 


BT   JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITT3. 

Siog  to  me  load  and  high. 

When  my  heart  is  light  and  gay, 
When  the  shadows  before  my  footsteps  fly, 
When  an  alien  to  my  breaat  is  a  flgh, 

And  life  is  a  summer  day ; 
For  though  I  be  happy,  thy  soog  can  bring 
A  happier  flight  to  the  hoar's  swift  wing. 

Sing  to  me  soft  and  low 

When  I  muee  on  the  days  long  past— 
When  my  fickle  heart  beats  muffled  and  slow, 
As  my  wayward  fancies  backward  go, 

And  my  thoughts  have  a  sombre  cast ; 
For  though  I  be  sad,  yet  thy  soDg  shall  be 
A  Bad,  sweet  pleasure  forever  to  me. 

And  sing  me  sweet  songs  of  love, 

Through  the  dreary  winter  day; 
Though  Bkies  be  leaden  and  cold  above, 
And  the  chilling  tempests  around  us  rove, 

Thou  shalt  make  me  happy  alway  ; 
For  thy  song,  dear  warbler,  hath  still  the  power, 
With  its  sunshine,  to  brighten  the  darkest  hour. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

MICKLE-MOUTHED  MEG. 

BT    T.    C.    81'AULniNG. 


The  feuds  of  the  Scottish  clans  are  a  proverb- 
ial part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  Scotland. 
When  not  at  war  with  England,  the  Scotch  have 
delighted  to  pick  some  petty  quarrel  with  each 
other,  and  the  occasion  has  often  been  too  trifling 
to  mention  in  history,  while  the  consequences 
have  often  risen  to  matters  of  deep,  and  some- 
times fatal  importance.  But  underneath  all  this, 
some  comic  characteristic  of  the  nation  has  peeped 
out — some  ill-concealed  craft  or  cunning,  or 
close-handed  thrift,  indicative  of  the  canny 
Scotsman,  and  which  helong  to  no  other  people 
in  such  excess  as  to  those  of  the  "  Border." 

One  of  these  feuds,  now  existing  only  in  tradi- 
tionary lore,  lay  between  the  Scotta  and  Mur- 
rays  ;  and,  at  one  time,  it  seemed  only  too  prob- 
able that  the  representative  of  the  former  clan 
would  meet  a  disgraceful  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  chief  of  the  latter. 

Sir  Gideon  Murray,  the  Laird  of  Klibank,  was 
a  chosen  favorite  of  King  James  VI.,  who  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  him  the  office  of  deputy 
treasurer  of  Scotland.  The  Laird  was  un  honest, 
upright  man,  but  subject  to  fits  of  passion  which, 
however,  seldom  lasted  long,  and,  in  the  end, 
rarely  did  anybody  any  harm.  His  wife  was  a 
careful,  pains-taking  woman,  a  good  wife  and 
mother,  and,  in  her  youth,  must  have  beon  es- 
teemed a  fair  specimen  of  Scotch  beauty.  At 
the  age  of  fifty,  the  time  of  which  we  write,  she 
was  still  bright  and  blooming,  her  fair,  yellowish 
hair  still  untouched  by  the  frosts  of  time,  and  hor 
good-natured  smile  displaying  teeth  of  the  pur- 
est white,  without  thanks  to  the  dentist,  even  had 
his  art  flourished  at  that  period. 

The  good  dame  was  very  fond  of  brilliant  col- 
ors, and  besides  the  endless  variety  of  tartans 
with  which  she  decked  herself — wearing  not  only 
hor  husband's  colors,  but  those  of  her  mother's 
family  and  of  her  own  maiden  namo,  she  en- 
hanced the  effect  by  numberless  pink,  bright  red 
or  corn-colored  cap-ribbons;  so  that  the  good 
gentlewoman  gave  the  appearance  of  a  flower- 
garden. 

Good  looking  as  the  Lady  of  Elibank  incon- 
testably  was,  no  one  could  say  as  much  for  the 
three  daughters,  who  were  the  sole  heirs  of  Sir 
Gideon,  all  his  sons  having,  to  his  great  disap- 
pointment, died  in  infancy.  We  may,  however, 
except  one  as  being  tolerably  pretty.  Of  these 
daughters,  Ailie,  the  eldest,  was  a  red-haired, 
freckle-faced  lassie,  large  and  awkward,  with  the 
dullest  of  all  blue  eyes,  "  like  pewter  buttons 
drappit  in  a  crock  o'  white  butter,"  the  lads  said. 

The  second,  Jean,  was  a  prim,  bony  old  maid- 
ish  woman,  still  and  quiet,  hardly  speaking  the 
day  through,  except  to  warn  her  sisters  that  they 
were  talking  too  loudly. 

The  third,  Margaret,  was  remarkable  only  for 
having  a  very  wide  mouth,  the  rest  of  her  face 
being  rather  pretty,  and  her  brown  hair  and  full 
gray  eyes  absolutely  handsome.  But  her  unfor- 
tunate mouth  obtained  for  her  the  unenviablo 
sobriquet  of  "  Mickle-Monthed  Meg,"  all  over 
Elibank  Town,  and  indeed  .wherever  the  Laird 
and  his  family  were  known.  No  one  was  more 
sensible  of  her  looks  than  Meg  herself.  She  de 
clarcd  that  she  was  afraid  to  gape,  or  even  sing, 
lest  her  head  should  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
and  she  often  expressed  a  hope  that  in  heaven 


she  would  not  be  recognized  by  her  mouth. 
This  sunny  disposition  was  everything  to  the 
Murray  family.  It  softened  the  asperities  of 
poor  Jean,  whose  youth  had  suffered  a  sad  disap- 
pointment, and  it  made  amends  by  its  kindness 
for  the  thoughtless  and  awkward  rudeness  of 
Ailie.  It  covered  over  the  absurdities  of  Lady 
Murray's  costume,  and  it  was  more  than  an  even 
match  for  the  Laird's  passionate  temper;  subdu- 
ing it  by  softness  only,  as  the  horse  tamer  rules 
his  fiery  subjects.  Yet  the  good  and  amiable 
Scottish  maiden  was  invariably  called  by  her 
uninviting  nick  name,  and  the  young  Lairds 
never  toasted  the  neighboring  beauties  without 
bringing  in  Mickte-Mouthed  Meg  as  a  foil  to 
the  loveliness  of  their  own  charmers. 

Meg  had  her  own  admirers.  The  gardener's 
lame  boy,  from  bis  arm-chair  by  the  window, 
and  his  little  table  loaded  with  books  and  pic- 
tures, cakes  and  fruits,  the  gift  of  Margaret  Mur- 
ray, never  failed  to  hail  her  coming  as  that  of  his 
guardian  angel ;  and  old,  decrepit  Sawny  Mac- 
intire,  the  schoolmaster  of  Elibank  when  Sir 
Gideon  was  a  young  man,  could  never  be  made 
to  think  that  Meg  was  not  a  perfect  beauty  ;  and 
when  he  had  exhausted  every  old  Latin  epithet 
upon  the  child  of  his  former  pupil,  and  the  youths 
continued  to  laugh  disdainfully  at  the  amplitude 
of  her  mouth,  Sawny  would  say,  "  Hech,  sirs  ! 
but  the  lassie's  heart  is  as  muckle  as  a  haill  regi- 
ment of  such  as  your  ain." 

Meg  had  just  entered  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  her  father  came  home  suddenly  from  the 
next  town,  where  he  had  been  on  business,  and 
alarmed  the  family  with  the  news  that  he  had 
heard.  Young  William  Scott,  the  son  of  Scott 
of  Harden,  wus  already  making  large  incursions 
upon  lands  belonging  to  the  Laird  of  Elibank, 
and  his  depredations  were  mud  j  in  open  defiance 
of  all  law,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  most 
luwlcss  freebooter ;  at  least  such  was  the  story 
heard  by  the  Laird,  and  by  him  believed  true. 

To  sound  the  alarm  among  the  Laird's  retain- 
ers, to  summon  the  whole  clan  of  Murray,  and 
to  defeat  the  marauders  through  superior  force, 
was  the  old  knight's  easy  task.  Another  seemed 
coming  upon  him  to  execute,  which,  after  the 
heat  of  passion  and  the  flush  of  victory  should 
be  over,  would  perhaps  load  his  whole  life  with 
unavailing  remorse. 

Young  Scott  of  Harden  was  taken  prwoner 
and  brought  to  Elibank  Town,  whore  he  wiu 
confined  in  a  room  in  Sir  Gideon's  own  castle, 
until  lawful  measures  could  be  taken  to  punish 
him.  Having  deposited  his  prisoner  in  safety, 
the  Knight  of  Elibank  betook  himself  to  the 
presence  of  his  lady,  to  roport  his  deeds  of  mar- 
tial prowess  in  rescuing  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the 
clutches  of  the  borderers. 

Magnificent,  in  a  new  head-dress,  decorated 
with  purple  thistles  and  enormous  white  lilies, 
Lady  Murruy  heard  her  husband's  boast  of  his 
warlike  deeds,  and  congratulated  him  warmly 
upon  preserving  his  mutton  from  the  mouths  for 
winch  it  was  never  intended  to  supply.  Still, 
she  knew  Scott  of  Harden,  and  she  could  not 
help  feeling  sorry  that  so  fine  a  young  man 
should  havo  been  mixed  up  with  such  an  affair. 

"  What  are  ye  gaen  to  do  wi'  him,  Elibank  i" 
she  asked. 

"Do  wi'  him?"  asked  the  Laird,  with  an  ex- 
pression more  nearly  resembling  scorn  than  she 
had  ever  seen  him  wear.  "  Do  wi'  him  t  What 
he  deserves — I  took  him,  red  hand,  in  the  very 
act  of  violence  and  plunder.  I  will  bring  him 
to  the  gallows  where  he  belongs  ;  and  I  wish  his 
whole  train  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  I  could 
stretch  them  all  at  once." 

"  Hoot,  na,'  Elibank — that  is  no  so  wise  as  ye 
are  betimes.  Scott  of  Harden  is  a  winsome 
young  Laird.  Would  ye  hang  such  as  he,  when 
ye  ha'  three  ill-faured  dochters  in  the  bouse  V 

The  Laird  looked  at  his  wife  with  a  half-angry, 
half-foolish  look. 

"  You  were  ever  quicker  to  think  of  anything 
than  I,  Grizel,"  ho  said,  softening  down  at  the 
new  aspect  of  things  that  presented  itself  through 
her  words.  "  You  are  right,"  he  continued, 
after  a  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  weighing 
the  question  of  having  a  border  thief,  as  he  bad 
called  the  young  Scott,  for  a  son-in-law ;  "  you 
are  right,  Grizel,  my  bonny  woman;  he  shall 
take  Mickle-Mouthed  Meg  for  his  wife,  or  strap 
for  it.  Meg  is  not  so  wellfavored  as  her  mother, 
but  she  is  far  too  good  for  Scott  of  Harden." 

And  the  Laird  of  Elibank  actually  went  to  his 
prisoner  and  offered  him  life  and  liberty  and  the 
hand  of  his  daughter. 

Scott  of  Harden  had  too  often  beard  the  three 
Elibank   damsels  made  the    subject    of  mirth 


among  the  young  Lairds  of  his  acquaintance,  to 
relish  the  thoughts  of  marrying  one  of  them,  and 
being  thereby  subjeet  to  such  ridicule  as  he  knew 
must  attach  to  him,  and  he  quietly  rejected  Sir 
Gideon's  proposal,  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

The  Laird  of  Elibank  was  powerful  in  his  posi- 
tion of  favorite  at  coort — the  prisoner  had  his 
life  at  his  option,  and  he  obstinately  refused  to 
profit  by  it.  So — on  a  day  when  all  nature 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  its  Creator,  when 
sky  and  sea  and  earth  were  all  arrayed  in  beanty, 
and  it  seemed  happiness  enough  to  exist,  tbe 
young  and  handsome  Laird  was  led  out  to  die. 
An  ugly,  creeping  sensation  came  over  him,  as 
he,  in  imagination,  felt  the  rope  about  his  neck, 
bat  he  was  brave,  and  had  that  strong  deter- 
mination that  is  born  of  obstinacy,  and  he  kept 
on  his  way,  with  a  Highlander,  well  armed, 
keeping  fast  hold  of  him,  on  each  side,  as  if  they 
expected  that  a  young  fellow  like  him  might  in- 
stinctively use  bis  limbs  to  be  up  and  away  over 
the  mountains. 

Young  Harden  had  no  such  thought.  Just 
before  they  reached  the  public  square,  where  the 
hateful  gibbet  was  erected,  the  procession  had  to 
pass  the  Castle  of  Elibank,  ad  Sir  Gideon  loved 
to  designate  the  old  hall  in  which  his  ancestors 
had  lived  two  centuries  ago.  It  had  a  tower  and 
parapet,  it  is  true,  and  the  knight  loved  to  keep 
a  horde  of  retainers,  but  his  mansion  hardly  ar- 
rived to  the  dignity  of  castellated  grandeur,  and 
its  general  designation  was  simply  Elibank  Hall. 
Past  Elibank  Hall,  therefore,  tbe  dismal  troop 
wended  its  slow  march.  The  prisoner  involun- 
tarily cast  his  eyes  upward,  when  close  upon  it, 
and  in  a  moment  the  tide  of  feeling  in  his  whole 
being  rushed  lifeward. 

At  a  window  of  Elibank  Hall,  at  the  upper 
portion  of  the  house,  sat  a  lady,  whose  repeated 
applications  of  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  be- 
trayed thut  she  was  weeping.  She  seemed  to 
have  gone  up  thither  to  escape  observation,  the 
lower  windows  and  balconies  of  the  house  being 
crowded  with  people  assembled  to  sec  the  win- 
some Laird  of  Hurden  dragged  to  Oxceution. 
Far  above  these  thronging  witnesses,  the  prison- 
er's eve  was  raised,  and  his  glance  took  in  a 
form  and  face  that  but  for  a  single  fault,  would 
have  been  considered  perfect.  Gentleness  and 
iesa  sat  enthroned  in  the  face,  and  the 
throat,  neck  and  shoulders  wore  such  as  a  sculp- 
tor might  delight  in  copying.  Only  the  mouth 
was  too  wide,  but  the  lips  were  full,  rich  and 
rose  red,  and  it  was  redeemed  from  ugliness  by 
the  beautiful  expression  of  mute  sorrow  that  lin- 
gered around  it. 

At  such  a  moment,  this  expression  of  sym- 
pathy was  more  and  dearer  to  him  who  was 
about  to  lay  down  his  life,  than  the  most  perfect 
beauty  that  the  world  over  saw.  A  moment 
more,  and  their  eyes  met.  As  if  entirely  aban- 
doned to  her  feelings,  the  lady  at  the  window 
suddenly  rose,  leaned  from  the  narrow  sill,  and 
stretched  out  her  arms  as  if  entreating  him  to 
come  back  to  life  and  to  her.  Impelled  by  a 
sentiment  unknown  before,  the  prisoner  threw  up 
his  white,  emaciated  hands  towards  her,  as  if 
answering  her  signal. 

Before  the  procession  had  half  gone  by,  Mar- 
garet Murray  was  in  her  father's  library,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  remain  alone  until  the  sad  scene 
should  be  over.  Already  he  had  buried  every 
particle  of  enmity  against  the  poor  youth.  Al- 
ready he  would  have  given  worlds  to  hold  him 
back  to  life.  To  weigh  this  young  man's  exis- 
tence— his  bright,  free,  glad  life  against  that  of  a 
few  sheep  !  He  felt  that  he  was  guilty  of  mur- 
der, and  when  poor  Meg  came  in  with  streaming 
eyes,  and  knelt  at  his  feet,  begging  him  to  go  to 
him  once  more  for  her  sake,  he  could  not  refuse 
to  heed  her. 

Sir  Gideon  was  large  and  unwieldy,  and  the 
morning  was  warm.  He  hurried  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, the  streams  of  perspiration  on  his  face  attest- 
ing to  his  exertions.  Meg  watched  him,  and  her 
heart  failed  her.  She  knew  the  hour  that  was  to 
witness  the  fatal  deed,  and  it  only  wanted  a  few 
minutes. 

Would  he  get  there  in  time  ?  O,  the  agony 
of  a  moment  on  which  the  life  of  a  human  being 
turns !  Her  father  was  scarcely  out  of  sight 
when  the  hour  struck  from  the  tower  of  Elibank 
Kirk. 

"  Too  late  !  too  late  !"  cried  poor  Margaret ; 
and  she  went  back  to  her  chamber,  to  avoid  see- 
ing any  of  the  curious  multitude  who,  on  account 
of  her  father's  connection  with  the  affair,  had 
congregated  at  Elibank  Hall. 

Weeping  and  fatigue — for  Margaret  had  not 
rested  for  a  whole  week,  so  excited  had  she 


been — had  worn  her  down  so  that  the  last  straw 
was  only  needed  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
her  life.  Fortunately,  she  fainted,  and  forgot  in 
insensibility  the  trial  she  had  undergone. 

She  awoke  with  father,  mother  and  sisters 
around  her  bed,  each  striving  to  do  something 
for  her  recovery.  Even  the  precise  Jean  had 
been  weeping,  and  Margaret  thought  it  was  per- 
haps as  much  for  the  poor  young  Laird's  death 
as  for  herself,  that  Jean  wept.  She  wondered  to 
see  her  father  look  so  calm,  and  he  with  a  man's 
death  resting  upon  his  conscience  which  she 
thought  no  legal  sophistry  could  ever  smooth 
over. 

But  she  had  revived,  was  prepared  to  brave 
the  worst  news  she  could  hear,  and'which  it  would 
seem  that  all  were  unwilling  to  tell  her — for,  one 
by  one,  they  all  slipped  out  and  left  her  alone 
with  her  father. 

"  Poor  lassie !"  said  he,  more  tenderly  than  he 
was  wont  to  speak  to  his  children,  "it  has  been 
hard  upon  you  to  bear  this.  I  only  did  what  I 
thought  was  right,  and  you  must  try  to  forgive 
me  for  the  shame  I  brought  upon  you  in  being 
refused — " 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  father.  I  would  have 
been  glad  indeed  to  have  purchased  that  young 
man's  life  at  the  expense  of  tenfold  the  disap- 
pointment or  shame  as  yon  call  it.  I  do  not  call 
it  so  ;  for  surely  any  man  has  a  right  to  refuse  a 
hamely,  ill-looking  lassie  as  your  Maggie,  with 
her  thick  lips  and  wide  mouth.  But  0,  faiher  ! 
you  will,  I  fear,  see  this  day's  sad  sight  forever 
before  you.  I  am  fain  to  shut  my  aio  cen  lest  I 
should  sec  him  before  me.  And,  father,  he  was 
a  man  well  worth  looking  at  and  saving.  It  was 
hard  to  see  him  going  to  his  death,  but  O,  father, 
I  pity  you  more  than  I  do  him." 

"  When  you  have  said  your  say,  just  leave  off, 
will  you,  Meg  ?  You  are  evidently  a  little  wan- 
dering in  your  wits,  and  as  there  is  a  doctor  in 
the  next  room,  I  think  I  will  call  him  in." 

He  rose  and  went  out  before  she  could  remon- 
strate ;  and  when  he  returned,  he  brought  in  a 
gentleman  who,  in  the  dusk  of  tbe  twilight  hour, 
which  had  now  approached,  she  did  not  recognize. 

"  This  is  the  person  who  called  forth  your  tears 
to-day,  lassie,"  said  the  Laird  of  Elibank,  rough- 
ly, but  not  unkindly.  "  Ho  may  do  more  to- 
wards your  recovery  than  I  can,  so  I  will  leave 
you  together."  And  looking  steadily  through 
the  gathering  gloom,  Margaret  saw  that  the 
figure  which  stood  beside  her  conch  was  the  same 
that  had  walked  botweon  the  two  Highland 
guards  in  that  sad  procession  of  the  morning. 

What  passed  between  them  is  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  the  past;  but  one  thing  we  know,  that 
the  Luird  of  Harden  and  Margaret  Murray  were 
married  in  Elibank  Kirk  as  soon  as  the  bans  had 
been  published  the  usual  time.  Farther,  too,  we 
know  that  the  marriage  proved  happy  beyond 
the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals. 

What  was  better  than  all,  was  that  the  long- 
cherished  feud  between  the  Scotts  and  Murrays 
was  entirely  at  an  end  from  this  time.  The 
father  and  son-in-law  became  fast  friends,  and 
such  was  the  confidence  which  the  Laird  of  El- 
ibank placed  in  Scott  of  Harden,  that  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Scotland,  ho  left  him  in  the 
management  of  all  his  affairs. 

Acting  as  his  representative,  too,  he  carried 
five  hundred  of  the  clan  of  Scott  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Johnstone  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Dryffe 
Sands. 

As  the  Lady  of  Harden,  Margaret  Murray  was 
soon  unknown  by  the  title  which  fools  had  given 
her.  The  full  red  lips  always  disclosed  the 
sweetest  of  smiles  ;  and  her  husband,  proud  of 
her  sterling  worth  and  virtue,  and  feelingly  alive 
to  the  love  which  she  had  conceived  for  him  on 
what  he  once  considered  his  death-hour,  never 
ceased  to  repay  that  love  by  an  affection  as  fond 
and  tender  as  her  own ; — affection  such  as 
stretches  pigmies  into  height,  and  shortens  giants 
into  ordinary  mortals,  and  converts  the  homeliest 
face  into  the  face  of  an  angel. 

ANGRY  LETTERS. 

An  angry  letter,  especially  if  the  writer  be 
well  loved,  is  so  much  fiercer  than  any  angry 
speech,  so  much  more  unendurable !  There  the 
words  remain  scorching — not  to  be  explained 
away,  not  to  be  atoned  for  by  a  kiss — not  to  be 
softened  down  by  the  word  of  love  that  may  fol- 
low so  quickly  upon  spoken  anger.  Heaven  de- 
fend me  from  angry  letters  !  they  should  never 
be  written  except  to  school-boys  or  men  at  col- 
lege, and  not  often  to  them,  if  they  be  any  way 
tender-hearted ;  this  at  least  should  be  a  rule 
through  the  letter- writing  world  :  that  no  angry 
letter  be  posted  till  four  and-twenty  hours  shall 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  ^written. — The  Bertrams. 
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A  NEW  ENGLAND  FAMILY. 

The  accompanying  engraving  affords  a  glimpse 
of  a  domestic  interior  such  as  exist  by  tens  ot 
thousands  in  our  happy  New  England,  ltis  t 
simple  abode,  plainly  furnished,  but  it  holds 
treasures  which  all  the  gold  in  the  universe  could 
not  purchase.  The  father,  with  his  wife  and 
three  children,  growing  up  in  intelligence,  virtue 
and  happiness,  with  an  infant  hud  of  promise  to 
complete  the  charmed  circle,  envies  not  a  mon- 


arch on  his  throne.  It  is  true  that  he  may  have 
to  toil  and  fare  hardly,  but  from  the  earth  ho 
gathers  the  priceless  boon  of  health,  and  for  the 
privations,  thoy  are  cheerfully  borne,  since  they 
ensure  the  well-being  of  his  little  flock.  The 
dreams  of  such  a  man  are  sweet.  To  such  a 
man  we  may  look  for  true  patriotism  and  love  of 
country.  It  is  sucn  men  who  have  most  at  stake, 
who,  in  the  hour  of  public  peril,  are  among  the 
foremost  to  defend  the  right,     It  is  from  such 


happy  homes  as  we  have  delineated  that  men 
have  gone  forth  to  battle  when  the  foe  was  at  the 
gate.  Domestic  happiness  makes  heroes  and 
good  men.  Nowhere  is  home  so  cherished,  so 
loved,  so  revered,  nowhere  has  it  brighter  associ- 
ations than  in  America,  where  every  man  who 
enjoys  health  and  is  industrious,  can  create  sucn 
an  asylum  for  himself  and  his,  and  where  there 
are  whole  towns  and  villages  with  not  a  single 
dwelling  offensive  to  the  eye. 


TETJ.PEn.4NCE. 

Sullv  the  "rear  statesman  ot  France,  always 
kept  up'at  table  the  frugality  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  in  early  life  in  the  army.  His 
meals  consisted  of  a  few  dishes,  dressed  in  the 
plainest  and  most  simple  manner.  The  courtiers 
o'ten  reproached  him  with  the  simplicity  .  t  h» 
table,  and  he  would  reply,  "  If  the  guests  are 
men  of  sense,  there  is  sufficient  for  them  ;  if  f  hey 
are  not,  I  can  dispense  with  their  company. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


)n£i's  fairer. 

[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
VIOLET. 

BY  LUCY  J.    SAWYBS. 

How  now,  my  pretty  violet, 

Droop  not  thy  tender  head, 
I  would  not  harm  thee,  flowret  dear, 
So  very  sweet  yoa  now  appear, 

While  on  the  green  turf  spread. 

0,  thou  art  pretty!  blue  and  white 

Spread  on  the  bank  so  green ; 
Spread  ont  upon  the  bank  below, 
0,  Tery  6weet  you  seem  just  now, 

With  tufta  of  grass  between. 

I  leve  to  see  thee,  violet, 

Beneath  a  phady  tree, 
0,  yes!  I  much  do  love  thee  there, 
Thou  seem'et  so  clear,  so  bright,  so  fair, 

So  modest  and  so  free. 

YEOMANRY. 
Ill  fares  the  land  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay, 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  matte  them  as  a  breath  has  made ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  never  be  supplied. 

QoLDSHXZH. 


IIow  little  do  they  Bee  what  is,  who  frame 
Their  hasty  judgments  upon  that  which  seems. 

Southky. 


GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

—  European  affairs  continue,  in  the  dearth  of  striking 
domestic  events,  to  monopolize  the  newspapers  and  con- 
versation in  social  circles.  Almost  every  one  has  some 
theory  of  his  own.  but  in  the  complication  of  political 
interests,  prophesying  is  a  futile  occupation.  The  duty 
of  a  journalist  seems  to  bo  reduced  to  watching,  record- 
ing, and  commenting  on  events,  and  they  are  so  many 
and  of  such  magnitude  that  there  Is  no  call  for  specula- 
tion. The  old  world,  however,  seems  on  the  eve  of  a 
general  convulsion,  and  tbo  prospect  of  the  war  being 
conftDcd  to  Italy  appears  lees  flattering  than  it  did  but  a 
Bhort  time  since.  The  declaration  of  Napoleon  I.  that 
"  Europo  must  be  ploughed  with  the  sword,"  ncems  in  a 
fair  way  of  being  carried  out.  Czar  and  kaiser,  king  and 
emperor  may  soon  be  mixed  up  in  a  general  melee,  and 
out  of  the  chaos  of  elements  there  may  rise,  towering 
far  above  the  crowned  heads,  the  People.  The  fires  of 
contending  potentates  may  kindle  a  llame  on  the  altar  of 
Liberty,  and  In  our  day,  the  promise  of  the  ilrst  French 
revolution,  a  promise  burled  in  carnage  nnd  anarchy, 

may  bo  redeemed Strolling  along  Washington  Street 

the  other  day,  wo  met  a  bevy  of  Indian  girls  quite  good- 
looking  enough  to  he  ranked  ad  forest- belles.  But  alas! 
their  erect  and  lithe  figures  were  hidden  and  stultified 
by  sots  of  the  most  prodigious  hoops  that  ever  usurped 
the  sidewalk.    Indians  havO  no  business  with  any  hoops 

but  war-whoops Notwithstanding  the  war  In  Lom- 

bardy,  wc  see  no  diminution  in  the  number  Of  Itinerant 
Italian  musicians  and  piaster  Image-venders.  It  Is  very 
clear  that  these  professors  of  the  fine  arts  care  very  little 
whether  Italians  or  Austrians  rule  the  land  of  cardincs 

and   Lonibardy   poplars Mr.  Ten    Broek    has   been 

winning  money  with  Prioress  in  England.    That  mare 

will  bo  first  at  last,  having  been  last  at  first An 

American  eagle  was  lately  seen  over  West  Point  on 
the  Hudson  River.  We  are  very  glad  of  it,  for  we 
were  really  afraid  that  tlio  Fourth  of  July  orators  had 
used  up  all  the  American  eagle.    Every  one  sported  a 

few  pin-feathers  at  least The  Austrians  havo  hidden 

the  famous  iron  crown  of  Lonibardy,  to  which  is  attached 
the  old  legend,  "  God  has  given  it  to  me!  wo  to  him  who 
touchos  it!"  The  circle  of  the  crown  is  said  to  have 
been  made  of  the  nails  used  in  the  crucifixion.     It  is 

covered  externally  with  gold  and  jewels The  most 

atrocious  joke  of  the  year  appeared  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script of  a  late  date,  hypocritically  prefaced  "  Too  Bad." 
The  editor  says: — A  gentleman  from  Loudon,  who  has 
been  pursuing  bis  icthyological  studies  on  the  rocks  near 
Cohasset  for  some  days  past,  looked  into  our  office  this 
morning  and  asked  us  •'  whether  the  taut  'og-  Is  any  rela- 
tion to  the  learned  pig  .'" A  letter- writer  speaks  of 

tho  comparative  simplicity  of  ladies'  dress  at  Paris,  and 
says:  "They  avoid  selecting  that  style  of  goods  which 
the  French  clerks  say  '  are  manufactured  expressly  for 
the  American  market,  for  the  taste  of  the  French  forbids 
bo  much  exterior  extravagance  in  brilliant  colore."*  A 
farce  was  recently  written  expressly  to  ridicule  les  toil- 
ettes   tapagenses   (stunning  dresses) Marie  Aycard 

lately  died  in  Paris— quite  a  noted  writer.  Wo  dare  say 
many  of  our  readers  fancy  that  Mary  Aycard  was  a  wo- 
man. Not  at  all,  he  was  a  heavily-bearded  native  of 
Marseilles     It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  Frenchman  to 

be  named  Mary Charles  John  Anderson,  the  African 

traveller,  writes  home  an  account  of  his  adventures  in 
hunting  elephants.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says:  "The 
more  I  see  of  these  stupendous  animals,  the  more  I  am 
surprised.  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  the  real 
strength  of  a  full  grown  male;  it  mnst  be  something  al- 
most incredible.  Nothing  gives  a  person  a  better  idea  of 
their  stupendous  powers  than  a  day's  walk  through  one 
of  their  favorite  haunts.  There  may  be  seen  whole  tracts 
of  forest  laid  prostrate,  and  such  trees  sometimes!  The 
trees,  which  are  for  the  most  part  of  a  brittle  Dature,  are 
usually  broken  short  oil  by  the  beasts;  but  when  they 
meet  with  a  tree  that  seems  to  them  too  tough  to  snap 
at  once,  up  it  goes,  root  and  all.  If  they  can  do  this  in 
mere  play,  or  for  the  sake  oF  feeding  on  the  branches, 
etc.,  of  tho  prostrate  trees,  what  will  they  not  effect  in  a 


paroxysm  of  rage?" Quite  an  alarming  affair  took 

place  at  Meerut  in  India  a  few  weeks  ago.  A  serious  dis- 
affection took  place  in  the  English  artillery  and  cavalry 
at  that  station.  The  soldiers  were  indignant  at  having 
been  transferred  from  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany to  that  of  the  queen  without  their  knowledge  or 
consent.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  as  to  what  the  Sikhs  will 
do  in  consequence.    It  is  evident  that  the  troubles  in 

India  are  not  over The  Japanese  ambassador  and 

suite  will  not  come  to  the  United  States  before  autumn 
or  the  following  spring,  and  the  Mississippi  will  wait 
there  for  them.    How  that  ambassador  will  be  ran  after 

and  lionized!   We  pity  his  prospects The  late  Prince 

deMetteraich  was  proprietor  of  the  chateau  and  vine- 
yards of  Johannisberg.  This  fine  estate  was  given  to  him 
in  1816  by  the  Emperor  Francis  II.,  on  condition  that  he 
should  every  year  send  a  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of 

the  vines  to  the  imperial  cellars The  Saco  Democrat 

was  enterprising  enough  to  publish  a  map  of  the  seat  of 
war,  prepared  expressly  for  its  columns.  This,  says  the 
Bath  Times,  is  ail  very  creditable;  but,  unfortunately, 
since  the  map  was  prepared,  the  allies  hare  driven  the 
Austrians  quite  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  in  the  en- 
graving— so  that  the  "  scat  of  war  "  does  not  appear  at 

all The  navy  department  has  made  a  discovery  o( 

the  manner  in  which  liquor  is  smuggled  by  ships'  crews 
on  board  ships.  Bread  is  made  into  regular  ship  loaves, 
inside  of  which  are  tin  cans,  holding  about  a  pint,  SUed 
with  liquor.  The  last  Pacific  mail  brought  one  of  these 
boxes  filled  with  bread,  inside  of  which  is  a  can  filled 

with  whiskey Baden-Baden  Is  filling  up  rapidly. 

The  Russians  and  Americans  are  favorably  noticed  for 
the  taste  which  they  display.  The  Princess  of  Prussia  is 
there,  and  among  those  who  have  purchased  new  villas  are 

the  Russian  Princes  Mencbikoff  and  Radzivill At 

the  commencement  of  the  present  year  but  forty-five 
widows  who  were  wives  of  revolutionary  soldiers  before 

the  termination  of  the  war  remained Numbers  of 

families  In  Genoa  have  relations  with  Garibaldi,  and 
knowing  that  wherever  danger  is  most  rife  he  is  sore  to 
be  found,  are  naturally  in  great  suspense.  A  letter 
writer  knows  of  one  lad,  Casanolli,  heir  to  two  millions 
of  francs  (£80,000),  a  colossal  fortune  in  Italy,  who, 
though  only  17,  is  serving  as  a  private  in  the  Cacciatori 

degli   Alpi;     thus   the   corps   Li   designated Karth- 

qaakeH  are  so  common  and  frequeDt  In  Japan,  that  but 
little  notice  is  taken  of  them.  They  have  caused  no 
great  damage  since  tho  great  earthquake  which  destroyed 
no  many  lives  in  Jeddo  a  few  years  ago.    In  other  words, 

they   are   now    "no   great   ehakes  " Garibaldi   has 

three  children,  a  son  of  twenty-one,  who  fights  like  a 
liou,  and  le  with  his  father,  a  boy  of  fourteen  at  school 
in  Loudon,  and  a  girl,  Theresa,  in  charge  of  a  frk-ud  Id 
Genoa.  Hi.-  wife  and  infunt  child  died  on  the  retreat 
from  Rome  In  1840,  and  were  buried  In  a  gorge  of  the 
A[»'niii]i.*-. 


Matters  in  General. 

Successive  arrivals  from  Europe  continue  to  bring  us 
details  of  the  terrible  battle  of  June  24th, on  the  Mlnclo, 
where  the  Austrians  turned  to  bav  and  IMOlnod  0M  de- 
fensive, after  weeks  of  fighting  nod  retreating.  Time 
only  brings  out  the  truth  respecting  the  details  of  thetffl 
awful  scenes  of  strife,  so  that  even  yet  we  ore  Ignorant 
of  the  exact  looses  on  either  side.  But  it  was  a  glorious 
victory  of  the  allies,  admitted  by  the  defeated  Austrians. 
The  losses  of  the  victors  were  very  severe.  The  end  of 
the  Italian  war  is  not  jet,  and  the  possibility  of  Its  ex- 
tending over  Europe  is  contemplated  with  alarm. — Aus- 
trian reserves  are  being  poured  into  Italy,  and  French 
reinforcements  are  hurried  towards  the  quadrangle, 
where  tho  oppressors  of  Italy  are  making  their  last  des- 
perate stand  nearly  encircled  by  the  most  spleudid  army 
that  ever  took  the  field. — The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany had  issued  their  prospectus,  inviting  subscriptions 
to  the  new  capital  of  £000,000  on  the  terms  already  made 
public.  The  directors  pledge  themselves  to  eater  into 
no  contract  without  seeking  the  advice  of  the  highest 
scientific  and  practical  authorities  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca.—The  Gazette  of  France  says  that  preparations  are 
making  to  get  together  within  two  months  a  force  of 
450,000  men.— Napoleon  I.  said  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  12th 
of  June,  1S16:  "  We  must  fight  again  for  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  seas;"  and  Louis  Napoleon's  confidential 
friend,  M.  Einile  Girardin,  says,  in  his  pamphlet,  La 
Guerre,  "  An  alliance  between  Russia  and  France  might 
at  present  be  easily  obtained  on  the  simple  principles  of 
letting  France  have  tho  Rhine  aud  Russia  part  of  the 
Mediterranean." 

The  Dictatorship  of  Italy. 

The  Moniteur  contains  a  note  explaining  the  nature  of 
the  dictatorship  offered  by  the  whole  of  Italy  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  a  false  conclusion  that  Piedmont,  with- 
out consulting  the  wishes  of  the  different  peoples  or  the 
great  powers,  reckons  on  uniting  the  whole  of  Italy  in  a 
single  State.  Such  conjectures  havo  no  foundation.  The 
different  peoples;  whether  delivered,  or  abandoned,  desire 
.  to  make  common  cause  against  Austria.  With  this  in- 
tention they  have  placed  themselves  under  tho  protectiou 
of  the  king,  but  the  dictatorship  is  purely  a  temporary 
power,  which,  while  uniting  the  common  forces  in  the 
same  hands,  in  no  way  presages  conbination  for  the 
future. 

French  Losses. 

The  French,  it  is  now  admitted,  suffered  more  severely 
in  tho  late  battles  than  was  at  the  time  acknowledged. 
The  Mouiteur  confesses  to  a  loss  double  what  was  alleged ; 
and  in  order  that  these  statements  may  not  be  questioned 
or  published  to  the  disadvantage  of  tho  government,  all 
papers  are  prohibited  from  copying  the  details  in  the 
Moniteur.  The  dread  of  publicity  seems  to  haunt  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  Austrians  arc  really  less  fastidious;  and 
if  he  were  wise,  he  would  certainly  conceal  nothing.  If 
successful,  the  announcement  of  victory  would  give  new 
strength.  If  he  failed,  a  candid  statement  would  set  him 
right  with  the  public,  and  prevent  exaggeration  of  less. 


Garibaldi's  Men. 

A  little  bag  containing  a  shirt,  and  perhaps  a  pair  of 
socks,  is  the  only  baggage  which  officers  or  men  have. 
They  make  war  according  to  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier  s 
ideas.  They  have  good  boots,  with  leather  gaiters  up  to 
the  middle  of  the  legs;  the  trousers,  rather  loose,  are 
stnek  into  the  gaiters;  a  short  tunic  of  light  gray  linen, 
and  over  it  a  gray  coat  reaching  down  to  the  knees,  a 
light  cap,  and  the  rifle  complete  the  accoutrement. 
There  i3  no  difference  in  this  respect  between  officers  and 
soldiers.  If .  as  is  natural  after  their  fatiguing  marches, 
things  are  worn  out,  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  town 
in  which  they  appear  give  of  their  own  free  will  ten 
times  more  than  they  want.  The  troops  have  thus  such 
plenty  that  government  never  even  thinks  of  supplying 
any  of  their  wants. 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris. 

The  breach  between  the  archbishop  of  Paris  and  the 
court  is  regarded  as  certain.  His  highness  is  said  to  have 
given  the  request  to  officiate  at  the  Te  Denm  for  Magenta 
an  answer  to  which  there  was  no  reply  possible.  "  I 
cannot  join  in  thanksgiving  for  the  murder  of  15,000 
human  beings,  nor  raise  a  hymn  of  joy  founded  upon 
the  pain  and  misery  of  others.  But  I  will  sing  a  De  Pro- 
fundis  and  Requiem  for  the  souls  of  the  departed  with 
the  greatest  peasure.". 

Leopold  of  Belgium. 

The  king  of  the  Belgians,  lately  a  visitor  to  his  niece  ia 
Buckingham  Palace,  is  indirectly  counected  with  Francis 
Joseph,  for  his  son  is  the  husband  of  a  princess  of  the 
House  of  Hapsborg.  King  Leopold  is  a  discreet,  expe- 
rienced, and  wise  man ;  and,  although  he  is  no  more  than 
other  people,  exempt  from  family  and  personal  influence, 
his  opinion  on  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  worth  having, 
and  the  queen  received  it  willingly. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Lipi  or  Mn.TOir.    New  York:  Delisser  &  Procter.     ISmo. 

PP.  2-7. 

This  valuable  volume  of  the  ''Household  Library" 
conaists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  containing  Professor  Mas- 
son's  life  of  Milton  ;  the  second,  Macaulay's  brilliant  and 
masterly  essay  on  his  genius  and  character,  the  whole 
making  a  satisfactory  biography,  which  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  lover  of  English  literature.  Boston: 
Phillip.",  Sampson  &  Co. 

Nr.w  Mrstr—  J.  R.  .Miller,  £29  Washington  Street,  has 
pabUahad  Anna's  song.  "Scenes  of  Happiness,"  from 
George  F.  Roofs  popular  operatic  cantata,  the  "  Hay- 
makers,"1 with  colored  rignette  title-page.  Oliver  DitBOD 
ft  Co  ,  277  Washington  Stret-t,  have  published  ■■  Fen 
K  ollett, "'  as  performed  by  the  Germanla  Monica  J  Society ; 
Lptaln,"  as  sung  by  Mr,-*.  IV,  V.  Florence;  "  Bon- 
nii-  Allene."  as  sung  by  Morris  Brothers,  Pull  and  Trow- 
bridge** Uinstrels,  written  and  composed  by  T.  Rriguiun 
l.'AraO  L'Avello,  aria,"  from  Verdi's  opera  of 
Gulseppe  Verdi. 

HOSAIOI-  Bv  the  author  of  "  Salad  for  tho  Solitary." 
New  York":  Charles  Scribner.  12mo.  pp.  420.  1859. 
"  Salad  for  the  Solitary  :'  has  already  become  a  favorite 
work  and  will  always  remain  so — "  Mosaics  '°  Is  destined 
to  hold  a  place  beffdu  it.  It  is  the  result  of  an  extensive 
eouwe  of  curious  reading,  the  fruit  of  a  highlj  i-ultiviitcd 
and  grata]  mind  nnd  taste,  and  addcBtatn  Itself  to  all 
scholarly  refined  readers.  Tho  titles  of  these  essays, 
'.'  Author-Cmlt,"  "Youth  and  Age,"  the  "  Human  Face 
Divine,"  "Single  Blessedness,*'  "Origin  of  Celebrated 
BOOKS/1  are  seductive  and  give  promise  .if  tli  ■  ran1  feast 
..[  iv.i-im  tln-\  furnish  forth.  '■  Mosaics  "'  disarms  criti- 
cism and  appeals  triumplnuitly  to  the  bead  and  heart  of 
the  reader.    For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

The  Choral  Harmony.     By  B  F.  Baker  and  W.  O.  Pkr- 

EIHS.     Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Professor  Baker  has  been  long  and  widely  known  as  a 
Successful  teacher  of  music  and  the  author  of  many  val- 
uable musical  works  Very  few  coaipilations  have  come 
under  our  notice  which  show  the  fruits  of  so  much  care 
and  industry  as  this.  It  contains,  to  be  sure,  all  the 
well-known  tunes  which  have  been  consecrated  by  gen- 
erations of  worshIppers»-and  without  which  no  collec- 
tion would"  by  itself  be  acceptable — but  the  number  of 
new  tunes  is  al*o  quite  large,  and  many  of  them  are 
noticeable  for  their  easy  and  effective  style  of  melody, 
and  for  'he  grace  and  learning  exhibited  in  their  harmo- 
nies The  book  Is  furthermore  especially  valuable  for  the 
numerous  and  really  excellent  anthems,  sentences  and 
motutts  which  it  contains.  Every  chorister  knows  that 
to  keep  up  au  interest  and  discipline  among  his  singers, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  constant  variety  in  this  de- 
partment; and  for  this  purpose  we  confidently  recom- 
mend the  Choral  Harmony.  We  hope  our  musical  read- 
ers throughout  tbo  country  will  give  this  work  a  trial. 
The  price  und  other  particulars  may  be  learned  from  the 
advertisement  of  the  publishers  in  another  column. 


LAAVSOIV'S 

NERVOUS  CURATIVE  AND  NERVE  TONIC. 

Some  months  since,  the  proprietor  of  this  preparation 
discovered  the  wonderful  properties  of  the  ingredient  of 
which  it  is  combined  in  suitable  proportions.  The  al- 
most instantaneous  relief  it  afforded  in  nervous  affections 
induced  him  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  and 
neighbors  of  this  city  who  were  thus  afflicted,  whether  it 
assumed  the  type  of  neuralgia,  or  other  and  minor  forms 
of  the  same  nervous  affection.  The  results  were  surpris- 
ing, and  through  their  representations  Mr.  Lawson  has 
been  induced  to  offer  ^he  Curative  to  the  public.  That  it 
possesses  an  efficacy  greatly  superior  to  any  other  prepar- 
ation for  the  same  purpose,  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
we  cau  testify  from  actual  observation.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  effects  it  has  produced  in  effectiog  permanent 
cures  of  this  terrible  disease.  We  know  instances  where 
individuals  for  years  afflicted  have  been  permanently  re- 
stored to  health  by  its  use.  This  information  is  equally 
shared  by  the  community  around  us. 

The  parties  who  have  been  thus  benefited  are  weU 
known  as  amongst  our  most  respectable  citizens.  They 
■will  be  in  most  cases  tho  readers  of  this  article,  and 
will  testify  to  the  correctness  of  our  statements  Mr. 
Lawson.  the  proprietor,  has  for  many  years  been  a  resi- 
dent among  us,  and  is  known  as  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent business  men.  His  references  to  the  value  of  his 
Nervous  Curative  are  also  persons  well  known  to  us  as 
citizens  of  standing  and  integrity,  in  whose  statements 
implicit  confidence  may  be  placed,  and  their  testimony 
may  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in 
which  Mr.  Lawson's  remedy  is  held  at  home.  Here  it 
has  already  attained  that  position  that  requires  no  re- 
commendation. Having  stood  the  test  of  trial  here,  we 
can  with  safety  and  do  recommend  with  entire  confidence 
its  use  elsewhere  by  all  who  may  be  in  any  mau*er 
afflicted  by  aoy  form  of  nervous  disease,  as  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. — 
Lowell  Journal  and  Courier,  June  17, 1S5U- 

For  sale  by  M.  S.  BURR  &  Co  ,  General  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  the  Canadas  and  British  Provinces,  to 
whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  New  and  Valuable  Collection  of 

Church  Music,  entitled 

THE  CHORAL  HARMONY, 

By  B.  F.  BASEE  and  W.  O.  PERKINS. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  work,  the  Editors  have  had 
three  objects  constantly  in  view:  first,  to  present  music 
of  a  high  order,  appropriate  to  the  worship  of  all  Chris- 
tian denominations;  secondly,  to  combine  simplicity 
with  true  musical  effect;  and  thirdly,  to  select  music 
that  will  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  of  the  various 
hymns  now  in  common  use. 

The  Introductory  portion  of  this  work  contains  a  full 
and  carefuUy  prepared  treatise  on  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  music,  together  with  pleasing,  appropriate,  and 
progressive  Exercises  for  Classes  and  Schools.  The  col- 
lection of  HYMN  TUXES  comprises  a  judicious  choice 
of  the  old  and  favorite  pieces,  together  with  original  com- 
positions of  great  variety,  freshness,  and  beauty.  The 
Anthems,  Motetts,  and  Sentences  are  designed  to  supply 
fully  the  varied  wants  of  choirs. 

Tho  variety  of  music  is  greater  in  this  work  than  In 
any  similar  one  known  to  the  Editors ;  by  which  is  meant 
the  real  variety,  not  the  mere  number  of  tunes,  but  the 
diversity  of  style—  the  different  emotions  expressed  by  the 
music,  from  the  jubilant  Allegro,  the  deep  Maestoso  of 
the  Choral,  to  the  soothing  Cantabile,  and  the  tender 
Andante. 

In  the  department  of  Anthems,  hymns  for  various 
occasions,  nnd  short  pieces  for  voluntaries  before  and 
after  service, 

"  THE  CHORAL  HAIMOXV," 

It  Is  believed,  will  be  eminently  useful  and  practical, 
and  present  features  of  unusual  interest. 

The  hymn  tunes  formeu's  voices  will  be  found  useful 
in  college  choirs,  ns  well  as  In  the  Masonic  Institution, 
and  such  other  meetings,  where  soprano  voices  are  not 
available. 

In  brief,  the  characteristics  which  distinguish  this 
book  are  :  1st,  The  naturalness  both  of  melody  and  har- 
mony. 2d,  The  just  expression  of  a  deeper  musical 
thought  aud  feeling  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  modern 
tunes.  3d,  The  logical  treatment  of  themes,  or  the  care- 
ful regard  paid  to  the  relations  of  subject  and  answer — a 
matter  hitherto  generally  neglected,  but  which  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  musical  culture  cannot  fail  to 
be  appreciated. 

Those  tunes  to  which  the  author's  name  is  not  given, 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  familiar  tunes,  are  compo- 
sitions or  arrangements  by  the  senior  editor,  whose  long 
aud  successful  experieuce  is  a  guarantee  that  nothing 
will  be  wunting  in  the  present  work. 

PRICE,  ss  PEK  BOZE\. 

On  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents  iu  postage  stamps,  tho 
Publishers  will  send  a  copy  of  the  Choral  Harmouy  for 
examination  to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  post- 
paid. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

13  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

NAMES  CUT  IN  STENCIL  PLATES,  IN 
(Scnnan  <fei,  Italic,  Roman  & 


w^m,^m^. 


and  the  BESL'   INDELIBLE  INK  for  marking  clothing, 
etc.,  without  sizing,  at 

METCALF'S    STENCIL    ROOMS, 
No.  45  S-2  Salem  St.,  Boston. 

\£y  Business  Plates,  Steel  Stamps  and  Brands  made  to 
order.  Brass  Alphabets.  Indelible  Ink,  Type,  Thin  Brass 
and  Stencil  Stock,  wholesale  and  lelail.  Plates  for  clotli- 
iDg  cut  In  a  few  minutes  at  any  tiniB.        *  e4w4.t  june2o 

ORATORIOS,  COMPLETE,  AT75CTS.  EACH. 
New  and  elegant  octavo  edition  of  Handel's  Oratorio, 
'■The  Messiah."  Price,  75  cents.  In  crimson  cloth, 
S?l  25.  Also,  Haydn's  "  Creation  "  at  the  same  very 
low  prices. 
Published  by  OLIVER  WITSOIY  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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fi~7~  Tehms  for  /L&VWfiBTXQ.—Tiomtif-Jlvi  tmU  par 
line.  AdvertlMmenta  moat  be  sent  ID  two  WWkf  In  ad- 
vance- of  the  )«irli>J  of  tbelr  publication,  as  our  large 
edition  ooouplu  fourteen  days  In  prtotjog,     Addruwt 

M.  M.  HAIXOU,  Fublislirr  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Struet. 


MRS.  PARTINGTON'S  NKW  HOOK. 


BEADY  ABOUT  JULY  20th, 

KNITTING  WORK: 

A  WEB  OF  MWY  TEXTURES. 

By  B.  P.  BHXLLABBR,  [MBS.  I'autinoton.) 
riMIK  Publishers  takfl  pluaun  Id  announcing  a  new 

JL    volume  frniu  thin  popular  imtluir.  WHOM   nsnifl   for 

nil  and  humor,  conveying  trutli  and  instruction,  is  u 
hoimOiold  word.     Over  .'EO.lMtO  copica  of  nor  pro- 

v b  work,  published  some  flw  years  Blnoo,  were  sold  Id 

ii  ihort  time  utter  it*  Issue;  since  Hum  the  old  dame  has 
boon  gaining  in  popularity,  while  a  groat  interestb.au 
bi'Ai  manifested  in  *'  Iko,"  oa  ho  biiB  developed  himself 
under  Mr*.  Partington's  management. 

The  Publisher*  expect  that,  this  book  will  be  the  most 
popular  of  tho  summer  issues.  It  will  bo  published  in 
elegant  sty  1b,  and  illustrated  by  the  well-known  and 
popular  artist,  AUGUSTUS  I10PPIN. 

Prominent  among  tho  illustrations  are 

I  K«  ,  n  PujriliM, 

The  Partington  Family, 

ITIrs.  Pnrtiiijrton  Critic iziug  Miss  Wiggles, 

Ike  Burlesquing  Hoops. 

And  many  others,  which  none  but  Iloppin  could  have 
ever  designed. 

Sam  Slick  has  run  bis  race.  Mrs  Partington  now  is  the 
American  humorist, — original,  genial,  laughable,  and  not 
uninstructive.  We  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  ''  Ike  " 
is  included  in  these  remarks.  No  one  should  buy  the 
book  who  thinks  It  sinful  to  laugh. — Henry  Ward  Bttclier, 
in  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  regular  Yankee  institution  is  Mrs.  Partington,  and 
well  deserves  the  compliment  of  a  book. — N.   Y.  Tribune. 

InlTol.,  12mo Price,  SI  25. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

Julyl6  Publishers,  Boston.  2w 


ICE     C  RE  A.  Mill 

A  BOY  SIX  YEARS  OLD 


AUE  MANUFACTURED  BT 

CHICKERING    &    SONS, 

WHO   HAVE   RECEIVED 

38      MEDALS, 

THE  FIRST  PREMIUMS, 
Over  all  Competitors  in  the  United  States. 

WARE  ROOMS- 
IVo.  273  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
IVo.  694  Broadway,  New  VorU. 
No.  1307  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

£7=*  It  will  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  Messrs. 
CmcKBaiHG  &  Sons'  extensive  factory  is  illustrated  in 
the  present  number  of  Bailouts  Pictorial. 


BANVARD'S 

GREAT        PANORAMA 

OP   THE 

HOLY  LAID, 

PAINTED  ON  100,000    FEET   OP 
CANVASS, 

And  Grand  Mechanical  Picture  nf  the 

DESTRUCTION    OF    JERUSALEM, 

Are  now  on  Exhibition  at  the 

LOWER    MUSIC    HALL, 

Every    Evening  at    S    o'clock,    and    on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noons at  3  o'clock. 

Price  of  admission,  25  cents;  children  10  cents, 
in?"*  Special  arrangements  made  with  Schools. 

BENZOLINE ! 

BENZOLINE ! ! 

BUY  A   BOTTLE   OF   BENZOLIiVE ! 

Because  it  will  remove 

GRE4SE  FROM  CARPETS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

UREASE  FROM  WALL  PAPER. 
Because  it  will  remove 

URUASE  FROM  TABLE  COVERS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  DRESSES. 
Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  HATS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

PAINT  FROM  COATS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

STAIAS  FROM  GLOVES. 
Because  it  will  leavo 

WO  STAIN  BEHIND. 
Because  it  is  only  35  Cents  per  Bottle,  and  is  sold 
at  15  Winter  Street  by  0.  P.  DRAKE,  who  warrants  it. 


CAN  MAKE 

ICE  (REAM  IN  FOUR  MINUTES 

BY   USING   THE 

NEW     FREEZER, 

SOLD  BY 

CJEORGE    LANE, 

29    SCHOOL    STREET. 

SOME  OP  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  TUIS  FREEZER  ARE 

1st. — The  improved  shape  of  the  Beater  and  Scraper 
makes  the  cream  smooth  and  light. 

2d. — lta  method  of  scraping  off  the  frozen  cream  from 
the  surface  of  the  cylinder  cause3  the  rapid  freezing  no- 
ticed in  this  new  Freezer. 

3d. — Its  simple  operation.  Any  servant  can  understand 
the  way  to  turn  the  handle,  as  it  has  but  one  motion. 

4th. — The  saving  in  Ice.  As  the  cylinder  does  not  turn 
in  the  ice,  the  packing  is  not  disturbed,  consequently  it 
does  not  require  to  be  repacked  as  all  other  Freezers  do. 

5th. — Its  durability.  The  tubes  being  made  of  Cedar, 
and  the  hoops  galvanized,  there  can  be  no  wearing  out 
for  many  years. 

O5*  All  sizes  of  the  above  are  to  be  found  at  the 

KITCHEN   FURNISHING  STORE 

—  op  — 

OEORQE     LANE, 

39  School  Street,  Boston. 

"Who  is  the  Wholesale  and  Retail  Agent  for  this  New 

Freezer  in  this  city. 

There  is  but  one  pries  for  them,  as  follows : 

3  quart SJ2  50      |        8  quart So  00 

4  »     3  00  14      "     7  00 

6      "     400      |      20      i;      1000 

O^Full  directions  will  accompany  each  Freezer,  for 

making  all  the  different  kinds  of  Ice  Cream,  Water  Ices, 
Lemonade  Ices,  etc.,  etc. 

(Ct**  Orders  per  express  promptly  attended  to. 
DON'T  FORGET  THE  NUMBER. 

GEORGE     LANE, 

(Late  Brown  &  Co.,) 

KITCHEN   FURNISHING  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  39  School  Street,  Boston* 

Britannia  Ware,  Planished  and  Japanned  Tin 

Ware,  Hardware,  Wooden  and.  Willow 

Ware,  Tea  Trays  Table  Cutlery, 

AND   A   GREAT   VARIETT   0P 

French,  English,  German, 

and  American  Cooking  Utensils. 

BOOK  OF  COINS.     Fac  simile  impressions  of  1200 
coins,  with  their  values.    Mailed  free  for  15  cents. 
H.  W.  SWETT  &  Co  ,  12S  Washington  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

WILJLIAKE  A.  GREENE, 
FINE   ART  COMMISSION    AGENT, 

ROOM  No.  21  MERCANTILE  BUILDING, 

NO.   1G   SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON.  * 

HE  will  also  devote  attention  to  furnishing  tasteful 
FRAMES    for    Paintings,  Drawings,    Engravings, 
Photographs,  Mirrors,  etc. 

A  lot  of  Fine  Engravings  ju.;t  received  and  on  exhibi- 
tion. ' 

(£7""  W.  A.  O.  will  wait  on  his  customers  at  their  resi- 
dences or  place?  of  business,  if  desired. 
Office  hours  from  11  A.  M.  to  3  P.  M.        mayl4  eop3m 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  Ai\D  HAIR  WOBK. 

rriRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
I     feet  in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  $1  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  too  getting  Halo?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOGLffi,  303  Washing- 
ton Street.  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel."" 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogie's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  to  all  American  and  foreign  news- 
pnpers  and  magazines  received  by  H.  W.  SWETT  & 
Co.,  128  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


M' 


KROKCH1TIS. 

ANY  prevalent  and  fatal'y  tending  diseases  are  now 


;omprehcnded  under  the  term  "  Bronchitii 
all  of  them  the  membrane  of  toe  air-passages  is  more  or 
less  affected.  They  wnnbe  consumption  in  symptoms 
and  fatality,  and  in  many  cases  actually  end  in 
''phthisis."  The  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  is  signally  bene- 
ficial in  such  cases,  and  has  snatched  many  from  prema- 
ture graves. 

SAMUEL  MASUEY, 

PIIOTOGRAPII  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(DP   ONE   FLIGHT   OF   STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STRfcET,  BOSTON. 

0s*  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  In 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  tho  most  superior  manner.  junei  tf 


PERUVIAN    SYRUP, 

Op,  PROTECTED 

SOLUTION  OP  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON, 
COMBINED. 

Tint  fulhiri'  •>(  IKON  a*  n  remedy 
for  deterioration  of  tlm  blood,  lnw 
irlHoo  from  tho  want  of  nuch  a 
solution  of  It  aa  shall  enter  thn 
toiiiin-li  In  a  protoxide  ptute,  and 
anidnillatw  at  onc«  with  tho  blood. 
Thi*  want  the  PKRUV1AN  SYRUP 
BllpplIoS]  and  In  tltt  "inly  form  In 
m  In.  h  it  in  [lonnlblo  for  Iron  to  enter  tlm  circulation. 
h'<-r  tblfl  reajion  tho  Peruvian  Syrup  often  radically 
00BES  diseases.  In  which  other  preparations  of  Iron 
and  other  medlolQU  have  been  found  to  be  of  no  aval). 
Among  which  are— 

DYSPEPSIA, 

Affections  of  the  Liver,  Dropsy,  Neuralgia, 
Bronchitis,  Incipient  Consumption,  Bad 
State  of  the  Blood,  Boils,  Carbuncles, 
Scurvy,   Piles,   Complaints   pecu- 
liar to  Females,  General  Debil- 
ity, and  all  Diseases  which 
require  a 

Tonic  and  Alterative  Medicine. 


CERTIFICATE  OF  DB.  HAYES. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  medicinal  effect  of  Protox- 
ide of  Iron  is  lost  by  even  a  very  brief  exposure  to  air, 
and  that  to  maintain  a  solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron, 
without  further  oxidation,  has  been  deemed  impossible. 

In  the  Peruvian  Syrup,  this  desirable  point  is  attained 
by  combination  i>'  A  wav  before  unkkown;  and  this  so- 
lution may  replace  all  the  proto-carbonates,  citrates,  and 
tartrates  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

It  is  also  eminently  adapted  to  take  the  place  of  any 
Protoxide  of  Iron,  which  physicians  have  used  in  scurvy 
or  scorbutic  attacks,  and  to  meet  such  cases  the  Syrup 
should  be  found  in  the  medicine  chest  of  every  ship. 
A.  A.  HAYES, 
Assayer  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

16  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

The  proofs  of  its  efficacy  are  so  numerous,  so  well  au- 
thenticated, and  of  such  peculiar  character,  that  suffer- 
ers cannot  reasonably  hesitate  to  receive  the  proffered  aid. 


CARD. — The  undersigned  having  experienced  the  ben- 
eficial effects  of  the  "  Peruvian  Syrup, ,:  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Rev.  John  Pierpont,  Peter  Harvey, 

Thomas  A.  Dexter,  James  C.  Dunn, 

8.  H.  Kendall,  M.D.,  Samuel  May, 

Thomas  C.  Amory,  Rev.  Thos.  Whittemore. 

The  Brv.  John  Pierpont  says:  "My  own  experience 
convinces  me  that  the  l  Peruvian'  will  continue  to  do 
successful  battle  with  disease,  and  that  all  the  conquests 
that  it  gains  it  will  hold." 

The  Rev.  Warren  Burton:  (1 1  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend the  Peruvian  Syrup  to  any  whose  habits  ren- 
der them  liable  to  headache,  dyspectic  complaints,  neu- 
ralgia, nervous  affections,  and  general  debility.11 

The  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Fuller:  "Suffering  much  from 
intense  nervous  headaches,  exhaustion,  and  loss  of 
strength,  I  failed  to  obtain  any  relief  until  I  tried  the 
Peruvian  Syrup,  since  which  I  have  been  much  stronger, 
and  my  headaches  have  greatly  diminished  both  iu  sever- 
ity and  frequency," 

The  Rev.  Augustus  A.  Pope  :  "  I  have  not  been  afflict- 
ed with  boils  since  I  took  the  Peruvian  Syrup,  three  years 
ago." 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Robins  :  "  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the 
public  to  express  my  confidence  in  the  '  Peruvian  Syrap  ' 
as  a  safe  and  powerful  remedy  in  those  various  manifes- 
tations of  disease  consequent  upon  disordered  digestion." 

The  Rev.  Stlvanus  Cobb:  "I  am  satisfied  that  the 
Peruvian  Syrup  i3  a  valuable  medicine,  and  I  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  invalids." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore:  "It  gives  me  new 
vigor,  buojancy  of  spirits,  elasticity  of  muscle.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  cases  of  paralysis,  like  mine,  dyspepsia, 
and  especially  of  dropsy,  it  may  be  administered  with  a 
greater  prospect  of  success  than  any  other  medicine  in 
use  among  us.-' 

The  Rev.  O-  Mvrick:  "  I  have  just  reason  to  commend 
the  Peruvian  Syrup  to  the  regards  of  any  who  may  be 
afflicted,  and  may  have  sought  in  vain  for  the  relief 
which  this  medicine  has  afforded." 

The  Rev.  Ephbadi  Note,  Jr.:  "I  have  found  great 
relief  in  using  Peruvian  Syrup,  while  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia, and  am  convinced  that  it  has  remarkable  powers 
as  a  took  and  promoter  of  insensible  perspiration." 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Pons:  "It  invigorates  the  ex- 
hausted system,  and  inspires  a  degree  of  physical  energy 
and  exhilaration  as  unexpected  as  agreeable." 

The  Rev.  Richard  Metcalf:  "  The  effect  on  the  diges- 
tion and  the  general  tone  of  the  system  was  immediate 
and  beneficial.  It  has  proved  just  the  tonic  that  I 
wanted." 

The  Rev.  M.  P.  Webster  :  "  To  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  the  dyspepsia,  or  derangement  of  the  liver  and 
stomach,  I  would  recommend  the  ■  Feruviau  Syrup  '  as 
one  of  the  most  effectual  remedies  that  I  have  ever 
known." 

The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Clinch  :  "  I  have  found  such  ben- 
eficial results  from  its  administration,  that  I  have  not 
hesitated  to  recommend  it  to  friends  who  were  suffering 
from  physical  prostration,  or  a  generally  relaxed  condi- 
tion of  the  system." 

The  Rev.  A.  Jackson:  "I  have  derived  great  relief 
from  it  in  an  attack  of  the  piles,  and  from  that  phase  of 
dyspepsia,  one  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms  of  which  is 
a  too  eager  appetite." 

The  Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Jr.  :  "  In  debility,  it  is  not  ODly 
a  perfectly  safe,  but  an  effectual  tonic.  In  dyspepsia  we 
think  it  is  a  sovereign  remedy." 

Professor  E.  Vitalis  Scherb  :  "  For  all  the  Protean 
forms  of  disease,  and  innumerable  complaints  that  are 
comprehended  under  the  popular  but  somewhat  vague 
terms  of  nervousness  and  dyspepsia,  1  believe  the  Peru- 
vian Sjrup  to  be  a  veritable  specific." 

SOLD    BY 

N.  L.  CLARK  &  Co.,  Proprietors, 

NO.  5  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON. 
RETAILED  BY  ALL  DBUGGISTS. 


FOlWEl/s  i'\itrMii  vn m:, 

l-\.r  ii,-   (Jan  oj   Con  ■  itmption .  Bronchitis,  Oough§t  ''»!•/■>, 
Sim  ru  u  <■!  tht  Cfu  it,  4  tthma,  and  •<"  Wlmonmy 
n,ui  Bronchial  AH.-t.-m*.>,,,  INHALA- 
TION OR  OTHERWISE. 
AT  tlm  Urgent  nolle) utlon  of  many  i-mlncnt  phynlcUn* 
and  ntlif r«   to  mlum   tins  prlcu  of  thin   Invalunbln 
iirepnratlon,  the  agent  tukcH  pleasure  Id  ftOnounBlDg  that 
lease  been  enabled  to  make  uransjemente, by  re " 

..[  the  greatly  Increased  eali  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce 
Its  price  to  in  per  bottle,  mut  60  eentaper  trial  hottU  ;  thus 
plating  It  wiiiiin  tin-  reoefa  oi  nil  classes.  Tin-  medl  ir"> 
<ari  be  taken  with  or  without  un  Inlmlor.  Prico  of  tho 
Ifihalor,  8  I 

Thin  agreeable  remedy  can  be  administered  to  the  moot 
delicate  and  feeble  *i"i  parfeol  eafrts  and  oertalo  rHli-f. 

Thin  i Iklni!  ui'cde  no  pulling,  but    tlm   midi-r  In  ru- 

ferrad  to  the  convincing  testlmonlali  of  living  witneisea, 

of  which  a  r.ew  one  will  iippi'itr  every  other  week. 

"  [  can,  In  tin;  «tronj;c«t   iimmicr,  wmium-NiI    luntnl'n 

Pabulum  Vitas  to  persons  suffering  from  eoosnniptlOD  or 

|tredlnpo««d  u>  that  dlKew-e.  Ulnce  October,  I86O1  a  rela- 
tive of  mini'  bod  ■  fearful  OODgb,  with  ntUIng  of  blood; 

Dr. of  Oombiidge,  bad  given  her  up,  and  Dr. , 

Of  thin  city,  fold  ber  rln'it  In iik  wan  badly  ulcerated,  ana 
wan  afraid  that  her  left  lung  would  be  M  Ultewlsej  Iu 
vhlcb  cose  be  could  do  no  more  for  her.  It  Is  now  four 
months  since  sue  commenced  uning  your  medicine,  and 
nhe  now  nleepH  very  well,  haa  ceased  to  ruiwo  blood,  and 
Ii.  i-  ■■■■ii  -ii  has  alniOKt  entirely  disappeared.  The  wholo 
world  ought  to  know  the  astonishing  elllcacy  of  your 
medicine  (Signed)  It.  P,  (JODIMUD, 

June  4th,  1808.  No.  117  Milk  Street,  Bonttm." 

F.  J.  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent.  M,  8.  DUKH  &  Co.,  20 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mane.,  General  Agents.  -  Forsulo 
by  ail  Apothecaries.  jul>23  coptf 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE. 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

OUR  entire  stock  of  Lace  Goods,  White  Goods,  Em- 
broideries, KibbonK,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Mitts,  Parasols, 
and  small  wares,  will  be  closed  out  previous  to  August  1, 
to  make  room  for  (all  goods.  Salts  positive.  Extraor- 
dinary bargains  given. 

CUSoTITIAIV  &  BROOKS. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

IV.     BAKER    &    Co.'s 

American,  French.,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Bkoma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beveragei. 

For  more  than  thret-fnurths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
Doited  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Eennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WAI/TER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

PAPER    -WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Nos.  89  and  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
Importers  ami  Bcalcrs  in  all  descrip- 
tions of    Paper,    Paper  Stock,   and 
Manufacturers'  Material*.  Print- 
ing,    Writing,     and     Colored 
Papers,   of   every    variety, 
MADE    TO    ORDER. 
ap30  3m 

GAS  STEAK  BKOIBLERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  ITcaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

WANTED. 

C  AA  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*J\J\J  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  5S100  per  month.  A  capital  of  S5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  Uookset,  N.  H. 

/f^^j^jr^^  Can  il  be  Done  V 

ytasktQrVSjjS  "NERVOUS"  AND  "  FE- fe, 
w^-^t^  MALE  COMPLAINTS,"  Scro- 
fulous Humors,  (Canker,  Salt  Rheum),  and  Dyspepsia 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  cured  without  medicine  The 
best  remedies  ever  known  for  Sore  Eyes,  Films,  and  Total 
Blindness.  Read  my  "  Book  of  Information  respecting 
the  Nutritive  Cure,'1''  (sent  to  you  for  one  dime)  and  learn 
how  these  things  arc  done. 
julyl6  4w        LAROT  SUNDERLAND,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

I?Ifi€KGSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES  I 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLAREIVCE  K.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2. 4w^ ju'y  2 

Cool  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  iu 
ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
office,  tf  juuelS 

PARSONS    dV   G1BBY, 
STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWIXG-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE  ZOUAVES. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  contains  the  following  anecdotes  of  the 
French  Zouaves  :  The  Zouaves,  especially  since 
the  affair  at  Palestro,  have  become  the  lions  of 
the  day  in  Italy.  Their  feats  in  the  field,  and 
even  their  words,  are  the  subject  of  conversation 
and  of  repetition.  During  the  fight  at  Palestro, 
a  certain  detached  body  or  Zouaves,  which  had 
to  pass  through  several  deep  and  muddy  canals 
in  their  impetuous  charge  on  the  enemy's  artil- 
lery, found  their  fleetness  more  impeded  by  the 
weightof  theirimmense  baggage-trowsers,  soaked 
with  water  and  mad,  than  by  the  balls  of  the 
enemy's  guns.  To  disembarrass  themselves  of 
this  impediment  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment, 
and  thus  the  Zouaves  appeared  on  the  field  with 
a  flag  at  half-mast,  which  might  have  been  taken 
by  the  Austrians  as  a  demand  for  quarters  ;  but 
their  actions  in  no  manner  corresponded  to  the 
color  of  their  flag,  and  the  grape  and  cannister 
continued  to  mow  down  their  ranks  until  they 
reached  and  bayoneted  the  artillerymen  on  the 
guns.  It  was  not  till  then  that  their  sergeant  be- 
thought himself  of  the  fact  that  his  men  were  in 
the  undress  uniform  not  recognized  by  the  code, 
and  that  he  suggested  to  them  the  propriety — to 
use  a  French  "phrase — of  entering  into  order 
again.  The  Tyrolese  sharp-shooters  in  the  Aus- 
trian irrmy  wear  on 
their  bonnets  a  tuft  of 
plumes,  whicli  resemble 
very  much  that  of  the 
Pied  mon  tcse  sharp- 
shooters. At  the  battle 
of  Palestro  a  regiment 
of  these  Tyrolese  were 
hidden  in  the  wheat, 
and  the  Zouaves  de- 
ceived by  the  plumes, 
and  approaching  with 
confidence,  received  at 
thirty  steps  a  most 
murderous  discharge 
along  the  whole  line. 
Tho  surprise  lasted  but 
a  moment.  "  Sac  a 
tend"  cried  the  Zou- 
aves in  one  voice:  "A 
la  baionnette !"  Their 
colonel  did  not  try  to 
oppose  the  torrent ;  tho 
smoke  of  the  discharge 
was  not  yet  dissipated 
when  the  Tyroleans  re- 
ceived the  human  ava- 
lanche, preceded  by  its 
thousand  steel  points, 
and  were  thus  precip- 
itated into  tho  canal, 
where  many  hundreds 
were  drowned  or  bay- 
oneted. Not  a  single 
Tyrolean  would  have 
escaped,  perhaps,  if  tho 
Zouaves  had  had  their 
linen  instead  of  tho 
woolen  pantaloons,  for 
thoy  could  not  swim 
with  these,  and  the  en- 
emy had  thrown  away 
their  arms.  The  Pa- 
trie  relates  tho  manner 
in  whicli  the  King  Vic- 
tor Km  in  a  i  nic  I  was 
named  corporal  (an 
honorary  title  tho  read- 
er will  understand)  in 
the  Third  Zouaves, after 
the  battle  of  Palestro. 
The  Zouaves  hud  been 
interring  their  comrades 
who  had  been  killed. 
A  deep  trench  was  dug 
on  an  eminence,  and 
when  the  bodies  had 
been  deposited  and  the 
trench  filled  up,  all 
present  went  on  their 
knees,  and  after  a  short 
prayer  retired,  bidding 
adieu  to  their  dead 
brethren  in  arms. 
"  Comrades !"  exclaim- 
ed a  sergeant,  as  a  fune- 
ral oration,  "may  God 
receive  you !  It  was 
your  turn  to-day — to  morrow  it  may  bo  ours  !" 
After  this  short  and  touching  ceremony,  the 
Zouaves,  about  400  in  number,  collected  at  a 
farm  house  and  were  enjoying  themselves  with 
the  abundant  provisions  they  always  know  how 
to  procure  for  themselves  independent  of  their 
ordinary  rations.  Tho  king's  great  bravery 
during  the  battle  naturally  came  up  for  discus- 
sion, and  various  modes  were  proposed  for  prop- 
erly informing  his  majasty  of  their  high  appreci- 
ation of  his  valor.  At  last  the  proposition  was 
ma^e  that  he  should  be  made  corporal  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  Zouaves.  This  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to,  and  then  the  nomination  was 
made  with  groat  formality.  The  oldest  sergeant 
standing  up,  solemnly  proclaimed  in  a  loud 
voice  :  "  In  tho  name  of  the  3d  Zouaves,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  King  of  Sardinia,  is  named  to  the 
rank  of  corporal  in  the  said  regiment!"  The 
next  day  a  memorandum  of  these  proceedings 
was  drawn  up,  signed  by  all  the  Zouaves,  and 
sent  to  the  king,  who  accepted  tho  title  as  a  high 
compliment.  The  courage  displayed  by  Victor 
Emmanuel  was  indeed  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  such  soldiers  as  tho  Zouaves ; 
seeing  that  they  could  not  restrain  him  at  Pales- 
tro, thoy  adopted  the  plan  of  running  before  him. 
Thus  his  person  was  in  some  measure  protected 
from  harm. 

The  Zouaves  are  as  kind  and  magnanimous  to 


their  prisoners  as  they  are  unequalled  and  admir- 
able in  their  fighting  qualities.  An  enemy  who 
no  longer  resists  is  for  the  Zouave  an  object  for 
protection  and  commisseration,  and  one  can  con- 
ceive of  no  nobler  quality  in  a  soldier  than  this. 
He  takes  pride  in  binding  up  and  relieving  the 
wounds  he  has  just  made.  An  Austrian  officer 
at  Palestro  was  seriously  wounded  ;  his  horse 
carried  him  close  to  the  French,  where  with  dif- 
ficulty he  was  clinging  to  the  saddle.  A  Zonave 
stopped  the  horse  and  righted  bira  in  the  saddle, 
when  the  Austrian  repaid  this  act  of  kindness  by 
placing  his  pistol  against  the  Zouave's  head  and 
blowing  his  brains  out.  The  officer  was  carried 
a  prisoner  to  the  French  hospital  where  great 
care  will  be  taken  to  cure  him,  in  order  that  he 
may  be  passed  before  a  court  martial  and  in  his 
turn  shot. 

One  of  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Zouave 
is  indebted  for  his  remarkable  fighting  qualities 
is  the  severe  education  through  which  he  passes 
in  the  barracks.  The  gymnastics  imposed  upon 
him  are  something  formidable.  He  is  made  to 
run  by  the  hour  at  the  top  of  his  speed  ;  he 
jumps,  climbs,  runs  on  his  hands  and  feet,  and  is 
taught  to  do  all  this  day  after  day,  with  musket 
and  fixed  bayonet  in  the  hand.  He  is  taoght 
also  to  fence  with  bis  bayonet,  and  while  he  is 
thu6  fencing,  ho  actually  leaps  upon  his  enemy 


Again,  in  the  Crimea,  they  showed  that  defeat 
had.  not  effaced  their  military  spirit,  and  now, 
ten  years  after  the  Austrian  eagle  floated  in  tri- 
umph at  Novara,  they  have,  supported  by  their 
French  allies,  proved  themselves  to  he  heroes. 
In  those  battles  where  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
conflict  rested  on  the  Sardinians,  they  rushed 
into  the  fire  with  a  courage  and  impetuosity 
worthy  of  all  praise  !  At  Magenta  the  Sardinian 
cavalry  covered  itself  with  glory  ;  at  Montebello 
the  Montferrat  light  horse  charged  like  Centaurs. 
The  exploits  of  Garibaldi's  followers,  exclusive- 
ly Italians,  show  that  they  are  worthy  of  that 
freedom  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with  hope 
as  the  crown  of  their  warlike  achievements. 
"  Who  would  be  free  themselves  must  strike  the 
blow,"  and  nobly  have  the  Italians  struck.  Not 
only  those  enrolled  under  the  banners  of  military 
leaders  have  done  good  service  in  the  field,  but 
the  unenrolled  peasantry  have  aided  the  regular 
and  volunteer  soldiery,  by  harassing  and  deci- 
mating the  enemy  with*only  such  weapons  as  their 
agricultural  pursuits  supplied.  The  Italians 
merit  all  the  praise  that  belongs  to  brave  men 
fighting  in  the  holiest  cause  that  can  justify  the 
appeal  to  arms  ;  a  cause  as  sacred  as  that  which 
prompted  our  own  Revolutionary  fathers  to 
"strike  with  the  sword,"  to  endure  every  priva- 
tion, and  peril  iifj  and  fortune  for  their  country. 


ver  crescent  of  Schamyl,  floated  above  all,  lit  up 
by  a  magnificent  winter  sun,  sparkling  in  a  thou- 
sand reflections  over  the  icy  snow.  A  magnif- 
icent picture.  In  an  hour  a  Russian  battalion 
were  in  possession  of  the  height  from  which  the 
battery  had  been  playing  upon  the  camp.  But 
nothing  could  be  done  for  a  month  except  to  se- 
cure their  communication^,  to  make  a  practicable 
road  to  the  open  country,  and  to  bring  up  siege 
guns.  Even  then  it  took  four  battalions  three 
days  to  bring  up  four  twelve  pounders  and  to  re- 
pel the  attacks  made  on  the  working  parties. 
The  Russians  could  see  the  munitions  which 
were  brought  into  Vedeno,  but  they  could  not 
attack  the  place  from  the  upper  side.  On  the 
26th  of  March  they  got  up  some  mortars  and 
several  batteries  of  twelve  pounders ;  on  the 
30th,  the  trenches  were  opened  on  three  sides, 
and  on  the  13th  of  April  the  first  and  largest  of 
the  redoubts,  Andi,  was  bombarded.  After  a 
bombardment  of  twelve  hoars,  the  assault  was 

fiven,  and  it  was  taken  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
chamyl  had  held  out  bravely  all  day,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  crushing  superiority  of  the  Russian 
fire,  his  artillery  and  riflemen  had  responded. 
There  was  one  strange  incident  in  the  assault; 
at  the  same  time,  above  all  its  roar,  the  national 
hymn  of  Russia  was  heard  in  the  redoubt,  and 
half  a  mile  away  toward  Vedeno,  the  feeble  and 


PRINCE    HUMBERT,  DUKE    OF    PIlPMONTj  AND  COMMANDER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  TURIN. 


[From  a  Photograph.] 


and  stamps  him  to  tho  ground.  They  do  not 
caro  much  about  firing,  preferring  the  hayonet 
and  their  rapid  charges.  A  story  is  told  in  the 
papers  which  illustrates  this  fact.  Just  before 
one  of  the  last  combats  they  were  distributing 
cartridges  to  the  different  companies.  When  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  the  Zouaves,  they  showed  all 
the  prudery  of  a  young  girl  to  whom  one  offers 
a  present.  They  shrugged  their  shoulders,  slided 
away,  said  they  didn't  care  about  them,  and  they 
had  to  force  them  to  accept.  Then  they  took  a 
cartouch  delicately  between  the  end  of  their  fin- 
fiers,  and  said,  carelessly:  "Pardon,  sergeant, 
I'll  only  take  one  !"  What  need,  in  effect,  have 
they  of  cartouches  1  They  go  almost  as  rapidly 
as  their  balls,  and  tliey  have  their  bayonets 
beside. 

NATIONAL  GUARD  OF  TURIN. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  tho  cos- 
tume of  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Turin,  tho  principal  figure  being  that  of  bis  royal 
highness,  Prince  Humbert,  Duke  of  Piedmont, 
and  Commander  of  the  Guard.  This  body  of 
men  is  well  organized  and  exhibits  a  high  mil- 
itary spirit,  which  is  indeed  characteristic  of  the 
people  throughout  the  Sardinian  States.  Under 
tho  gallant  but  unfortunate  Charles  Albert,  fath- 
er of  the  present  king,  they  fought  against  the 
Austrians  with  a  bravery  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 


THE  CAPTURE  OF  VKDENO. 

We  find  in  Le  Nord  a  letter  from  a  Russian 
officer  giving  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Ve- 
deno, Caucasus,  the  stronghold  of  Schamyl. 
The  fortress  is  surrounded  by  such  wild  moun- 
tain country  that  the  Russian  battalions  occupied 
twelve  hours  in  marching  the  last  eight  miles. 
Thoy  were  not  opposed  ;  Schamyl  appeared  to 
be  waiting  to  attack  them  where  there  would  be 
no  retreat.  They  encamped  a  mile  from  Vedeno, 
10  battalions  with  10  small  mountain  howitzers. 
Another  column  of  five  battalions  brought  two 
mountain  howitzers  to  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain rango  behind  Vedeno,  but  finding  the  moun- 
tain so  declivitous  that  they  could  not  descend 
it,  were  obliged  to  retrace  their  stops.  The  Rus- 
sians now  found  themselves  thirty  miles  from 
their  supplies  by  a  terrible  road,  and  before  a 
strong  fortress  well  supplied  with  artillery.  They 
had  provisions  for  but  a  few  days,  and  no  siege 
guns.  There  was  no  attack  during  the  night, 
but  next  morning  all  the  heights  around  their 
camp  were  covered  with  masses  of  Circassians, 
who  seemed  to  look  upon  the  Russians  as  an 
easy  prey.  Fire  was  opened  upon  their  camp 
from  a  battery  of  two  guns.  Before  them  was 
Vedeno,  surrounded  by  strong  intrenchments, 
and  defended  by  six  redoubts,  whose  ramparts 
were  decorated  by  a  thousand  banners  of  lively 
colors,  while  the  great  black  banner,  with  the  sil- 


dying  sounds  of  the  Ncb«s,  the  evening  prayer, 
sung  by  the  warriors  in  the  midst  of  tho  grape 
and  ball.  Towards  eight  o'clock  all  became 
calm,  and  the  Russian  troops  bivouacked  in  tho 
redoubt  they  bad  taken  ;  but  at  midnight  they 
were  startled  at  seeing  the  great  house  of  Schamyl 
in  flames,  kindled  by  the  faithful  who  would  not 
have  it  profaned  by  the  hands  of  unbelievers.  At 
dawn  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy  in  Vede- 
no ;  they  had  fled.  The  Russians  were  aston- 
ished at  the  condition  of  the  houses.  Corpses 
were  lying  everywhere.  Pools  of  blood,  human 
limbs,  earth  recently  moved  sinking  beneath  tho 
tread,  and  exposing  human  feet  and  arms,  brok- 
en weapons,  bloody  and  torn  garments,  houses 
in  ruins,  made  up  a  picture  of  misery  and  deso- 
lation. The  works  of  defence  were  immense; 
what  was  lacking  in  art  was  made  up  in  mass. 
To  judge  by  the  bodies  lying  all  about,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Circassians  rarely  abandon  their 
dead,  they  must  have  suffered  very  severely 
The  system  of  defence  of  the  place  was  so  bad 
that  no  portion  of  it  was  tenable  after  this  re- 
doubt Andi  had  been  taken.  Several  battalions 
were  occupied  for  three  days  in  razing  the  fortress 
and  destroying  the  town,  and  a  fortress  was  built 
which  is  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the  infantry 
regiment  of  Kourinsk.  All  Chechniawas  taken 
with  Vedeno  ;  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  have 
given  their  adhesion  to  the  Russian  government. 
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SERVICE  OF  PLATE 

Presented  to  Major  Rogers,  by  the  Boston  Light  Infantry. 

Our  engraving  delineates  the  beautiful  service 
of  silver  plate,  designed  and  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Shreve,  Brown  &  Co., — late  Jones, 
Ball,  &  Co.  —  and  presented  by  tbe  Boston 
Light  Infantry  to  Major  Charles  0.  Rogers, 
on  his  relinquishing  the  command  of  this  bril- 
liant and  time-honored  corps.  The  plate  itself 
is  now  on  exhibition  at  the  store  of  the  manufac- 
turers, corner  of  "Washington  and  Summer 
Streets,  and  has  been  admired  by  all  who  have 
seen  it.  The  design  is  original  and  beautiful, 
and  the  execution  exquisite.  Many  presentation 
pieces  have  issued  from  this  establishment,  such 
as  the  Cuoard  Vase,  the  "Webster  Vase,  etc.,  but 
the  "  Tiger  "  service  strikes  us  as  far  surpassing 
in  richness  and  delicate  elaborateness  of  work- 
manship, everything  they 
have  hitherto  produced,  and 
carries  us  back  to  the  mediae- 
val marvels  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  and  his  contemporary 
artists.  The  pitcher  is  of  the 
llobe  model,  eighteen  inches 
high,  the  front  decorated  with 
a  raised  shield  bearing  the  in- 
scription, "  Presented  to  Cap- 
tain Charles  0,  Rogers  by 
the  Past  and  Present  Mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Light 
Infantry,  as  a  testimonial  of 
esteem  entertained  for  him 
as  an  Officer  and  Man." 
Over  this  shield  on  a  festoon 
is  borne  the  motto  of  the  com- 
pany— "  Death  or  an  honor- 
able life.  On  either  side  of 
this  shield  are  bas  reliefs  of  an 
ancient  and  modern  "  Tiger,'* 
standing  at  rest,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  forming  the  back- 
ground ;  at  the  foot  of  the  fig- 
ures the  head  of  a  tiger  pro- 
truding from  a  silver  jungle, 
designed  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  though  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  the  corps  has  al- 
tered, the  spirit  which  ani- 
mated it  at  the  beginning  still 
remained  unchanged.  Imme- 
diately above,  upon  the  neck, 
is  a  round  orienlal  shield,  en- 
circled by  a  ray  composed  of 
warlike  implements,  ancient 
and  modern.  The  column  of 
the  pitcher  represents  a  cit- 
adel, from  the  top  of  which  a 
formidable  battery  of  guns  is 
presented,  while  through  four 
embrasures  in  the  sides  guns 
of  heavier  calibre  protrude. 
The  base  of  the  pitcher,  of 
burnished  silver,  is  the  form 
of  the  groundwork  of  a  fortifi- 
cation, on  each  of  the  four 
bastions  of  which  repose  a 
helmet  of  Mars  upon  swords 
crossed.  The  handle  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  head  of  a 
tiger,  and  from  the  point  of 
attachment,  a  laurel  wreath 
extends  around  the  rim  to  the 
lip.  The  goblets  bear  on  the 
front  a  raised  shield  with  the 
inscription,  "  Capt.  C.  O. 
Rogers  from  the  B.  L.  I." 
The  shield  springs  from  a 
glory  of  military  emblems 
elegantly  engraved  upon  the 
silver.  Tbe  column  repre- 
sents an  upright  cannon,  sur- 
rounded by  guns  with  fixed 
bayonets  and  swords,  a  knap- 
sack resting  on  the  base  with 
stacks  of  cannon  balls  in 
the  rear.  The  goblets  are 
fitting  companions  for  the 
pitcher.  The  salver  is  twenty- 
two  and  a  half  inches  long  by 
fifteen,  outside  the  finish.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  white, 
richly  chased  oriental  border, 
inside  of  which  is  a  circle  of 
burnished  solid  bead  work, 
relieved  on  each  side  by  three 
shields,  inscribed  "B.  L.  I.," 
sun---  nded  by  military  em- 
blems. The  handles  are  orna- 
mented by  heads  of  the  tiger. 
On  the  inside  surface  of  the 


salver,  is  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laurel,  supporting 
scrolls  upon  which  the  names  of  the  donors  ap- 
pear, in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  inscription, 
"Presented  to  Charles  0.  Rogers,  as  a  testimo- 
nial of  esteem,  and  in  appreciation  of  his  untir- 
ing and  successful  exertions  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  while  Com- 
mander of  the  Corps.  1859."  The  whole  service 
cost  nearly  one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  work  produced  by  Messrs. 
Shreve,  Brown  &  Co.,  the  manufacturers,  whose 
store,  226  Washington  Street,  is  the  finest  estab- 
lishment of  its  kind  in  this  city,  or  indeed  in  this 
country.  Our  drawing  of  the  plate  was  made 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co. 
Major  Rogers,  the  recipient  of  this  compli- 
ment, joined  the  Infantry  in  1844,  and  in  1851 
was  elected  a  lieutenant.    He  has  commanded  the 


corps  from  1854  till  the  present  summer,  when  he 
was  elected  major  of  the  newly  organized  battal- 
ion. The  occasion  of  presenting  the  plate  was  a 
highly  interesting  one.  It  took  place  at  the 
armory  in  the  latter  part  of  last  month.  We  find 
in  tho  files  of  the  Boston  Evening  Gazette,  whose 
chief  editor  was  long  an  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
Light  Infantry,  the  interesting  particulars  of  this 
scene.  From  this  source  we  learn  that  the  pre- 
sentation speech  was  made  by  Private  Richard 
A.  Newell,  Co  A.,  2d  Battalion,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

Major  Rogers  : — A  short  time  since  you  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  elected  to  the  honorable 
post  you  now  occupy,  and  at  the  same  time  we 
had  the  misfortune  to  loso  a  good  commander. 
You  had  been  with  us  for  many  long  years,  and 
had  endeared  yourself  to  us  by  your  numerous 
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acts  of  kindness  toward  us  as  individuals,  and  by 
your  constant  efforts  in  our  behalf  as  members 
of  tho  Boston  Light  Infantry.  You  have  been 
unremitting  in  your  efforts  to  place  our  corps  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Volunteer  Militia,  and  make 
it  an  honor  to  the  city  of  Boston.  How  well  you 
have  succeeded,  I  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge ; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  wo  are  more  than  satis- 
fied with  the  result.  During  the  period  you 
were  in  command,  no  officer  or  private  was  more 
prompt  at  drills  and  business  meetings  than  your- 
self, and  all  the  duties  of  your  office  were  most 
worthily  fulfilled  by  you.  The  loss  we  sustained 
at  your  promotion  we  deemed  at  the  time  irre- 
parable, not  having  then  in  mind  our  present 
worthy  and  efficient  head  On  your  leaving  the 
corps,  we  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  in  some  way  testifying  and  express- 
ing to  you  our  feelings  to- 
wards you.  For  this  purpose 
a  committee  was  raised  to 
prepare  a  testimonial  in  which 
every  member  of  the  corps 
could  participate.  The  result 
of  their  labors  you  now  sea 
before  you,  and  I  have  been 
requested,  as  one  of  the  oldest 
members,  to  present  it  to  you, 
and  I  now  beg  your  accept- 
ance of  it,  not  as  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  form,  but  as  a  sincere 
expression  of  our  esteem  and 
regard  for  you.  May  it  al- 
ways remind  you  of  the  time 
when  you  were  with  us  and 
of  ns — of  the  drills,  parades 
and  encampments  in  which 
you  have  participated,  with 
their  many  pleasant  incidents 
and  associations,  and  of  the 
harmony  and  good  feeling 
that  have  always  character- 
ized the  intercourse  between 
us.  I  know  I  speak  the  sen- 
timents of  every  member  of 
the  corps,  when  I  say  there 
never  was  a  commander  more 
universally  respected  than 
yourself,  and  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility I  can  say  that 
when  under  my  command 
you  exemplified  the  lessons 
you  taught  us,  in  discipline 
and  obedience  to  orders  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  * 
Major  Rogers  responded 
with  much  emotion.  It  would 
be  useless,  he  said,  to  say  to 
the  audience  that  he  lacked 
words  to  express  his  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  the  partiality 
that  had  made  him  the  recip- 
ient of  such  favor  at  the  hands 
of  the  Boston  Light  Infantry. 
Words  failed  him,  and  feel- 
ings welling  up  from  his  heart 
prevented  his  utterance.  It 
needed  no  testimonial  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  relations  he 
had  sustained  to  the  com- 
pany. *  *  He  thanked 
them  most  heartily  for  their 
testimonial.  There  was  a 
pleasing  coincidence  in  its 
bestowal  with  the  fact  that  he 
had  to-day  moved  into  a  new 
house,  which  tho  gift  would 
grace,  and  in  which  the  corps 
would  always  find  a  cordial 
and  sincere  welcome.  Thro' 
all  his  life  he  should  guard 
the  beautiful  token  as  the 
proudest  monument  that 
could  have  been  inscribed  to 
him.  He  would  cherish  it 
with  pride  and  pleasure,  and 
when  he  should  have  passed 
away,  his  children,  knowing 
its  history,  would  prize  it  as 
dearly  as  himself.  He  closed 
by  thanking  the  corps  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  for 
their  unremitting  kindness  to 
him,  and  wishing  for  them,  in 
all  their  relations  of  life,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. — The 
affair  was  tasteful  and  agree- 
able, and  the  elegant  gift  to 
their  retiring  commander  is  a 
proof  of  the  liberal  good  feel- 
ing of  the  "Boston  Tigers." 
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"  Look,  Pierre  !  0,  look  !  I  do  believe  he  can 
walk !     See  there !" 

"Nonsense,  Marie.  He'll  fall  if  you  don't 
take  care,  and  make  that  queer  little  nose  of  his 
still  flatter  and  broader  than  it  is." 

"  Hush,  sir !  You  are  a  slanderer  !  His  nose 
is  not  flat,  nor  broad,  nor  queer,  neither  !" 

"It  isn't?  Ah,  well,  I  must  be  mistaken,  I 
suppose.     Don't  let  him  fall  on  that  sharp — " 

"  Silence !  What  do  you  mean  by  calling  such 
a  nose  as  that  sharp  ?  Pierre,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you!'* 

"No wonder;  I'm  ashamed  of  myself.  Bat 
I'll  get  it  right  after  a  while.  Take  care,  my 
son  ;  if  that  natural  noso  of  yours  should  come 
into  an  unnatural  conjunction — " 

"  Hush  !  You  are  laughing  at  me.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  natural  nose,  or — " 

"  Marie,  you  are  unreasonable.  If  the  nose 
is  neither  a  flat,  nor  a  sharp,  nor  a  natural  one, 
what  on  earth  must  I  call  it  ?  I  know  no  other 
key  to  put  it  in,  for  my  part ;  but  if  you  will 
only  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  nose  you  wish  it  to 
bo,  I'll  acknowledge  it — yea,  swear  to  it — with 
all  my  heart." 

"  Why,  you  provoking  creature,  you  ;  I  just 
want  you  to  call  his  nose  exactly  what  it  is — a 
pretty  nose,  and  the  very  image  of  your  own, 
though  you  don't  deserve  such  a  compliment; 
or  to  have  such  a  pretty  little  boy,  with  such  a 
dear  little  nose,  either." 

"  Well,  well ;  I  beg  the  moutard's  pardon  and 
yours,  too.  I  am  not  a  judge  of  noses,  I  humbly 
confess  it.     It's  my  misfortune,  not  my  fault." 

"  Then  we  must  forgive  you,  I  suppose.  Shull 
we,  darling?  Shall  we  forgive  papa?" 
"  Papa !  papa  !  Pap — pap — papa  !" 
"Listen,  Pierre.  Bless  his  little  heart,  how 
plain  he  says  it !  He  takes  aftor  his  mother.  I 
could  say  several  words  distinctly  at  his  ago,  and 
that's  moro  than  his  papa  could  do,  I'll  venture 
to  say." 

"  You  are  right,  Mario,  I  have  no  doubt. 
Your  tongue  got  the  start  of  mine  then,  and  it 
has  kept  it  ever  since." 

"At  it  again,  sir.  You  ought  to  bo  ashamed 
of  yourself,  to  talk  so." 

"And  so  I  am.  I  would  not  talk  so  if  I  could 
help  it.     I  would  talk  as  fast  as  you  do." 

"  Quit  it,  you  incorrigible  tease.  Do  let  me 
have  some  peace,  if  you  can't — Look,  husband  ! 
look  !  See  how  he  steps  out !  Show  him  your 
watch,  now,  and  sec  if  ho  wont  walk  and  get  it. 
There!  Look!  Let  him  alone.  Look!  He 
walks!  He  walks!  Blessed  darling!"  And 
the  fair  young  mother  snatched  her  baby-boy  to 
her  bosom,  while  sho  covered  him  with  kisses 
and  bedewed  him  with  her  tears. 

This  baby-locomotion  and  nose-ological  non- 
sense may  seem  stupid  to  the  reader,  hut  it  was 
far  otherwise  to  the  actors  in  the  scene,  who  oc- 
cupied a  snug  cottage  on  the  coast  of  France, 
not  far  from  the  seaport  of  Dieppe.  So  much 
for  the  place.  The  time  was  a  few  years  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  bloody  French  revolution. 
Pierre  Colbert  and  his  pretty  little  wife  Marie, 
were  of  the  humbler  rtnks  of  the  bourgeoisie,  and 
were  in  barely  comfortable  circumstances;  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  one  noble  or 
wealthy  household  in  the  whole  realm  of  France 
which  enjoyed  more  happiness  or  felt  more  thor- 
oughly contented  than  they.  They  had  affec- 
tionate and  kindly  hearts,  vigorous  and  healthy 
bodies,  a  comfortable  support,  a  wonderful  baby, 
with  a  nose  just  like  its  father,  and  they  loved 
each  other  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  which 
no  patrician  couple  ever  yet  surpassed.  What 
more  could  they  desire? 

Marie's  greatest  trouble  was  that  her  husband 
was  so  often  absent.  He  was  a  sailor,  and  since 
the  commencement  of  the  then  existing  war  with 
England,  had  been  serving  aboard  a  privateer. 
Pierre  had  taken  (or  his  model  in  bravery  and 
seamanship  the  world-renowned  Jean  Bart,  and 
had  trodden  in  his  footsteps  most  worthily.  The 
cxpluit  which  had  obtained  him  the  command  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  now  sailed,  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  the  annals  of  marine  warfare; 
and  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  introduction  to 
the  reader,  he  had  taken  two  large  English  ships 
into  Brest,  under  cover  of  a  fog,  in  the  very  teeth 
of  the  "  channel  fleet." 

His  vessel — "  La  Belle  Marie  " — a  trim-built 
biigantine,  had  had  several  desperate  conflicts 


with  British  cruisers  of  superior  force,  and  was 
a  perpetual  terror  to  their  commerce.  To  this 
day,  she  and  her  gallant  captain  arc  remembered 
with  pride  by  the  French  people,  and  particularly 
by  the  hardy  mariners  of  La  Mauche. 

It  was  daring  one  of  Pierre's  short  respites 
from  labor  and  peril  that  the  little  domestic  in- 
terlude above  recorded  took  place.  It  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  an  old  man  who 
lived  in  a  neighboring  cottage. 

"  Bon  jour! — good  morning,  Pere  Bruneau  ! 
Is  that  a  letter  you  have  got  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  saw  it  at  the  post  office,  and  I  thought 
I  would  bring  it  out  to  you.  They  were  all  look- 
ing at  it,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  a  letter  It 
could  be." 

"  Merci — thank  you — Pere  Bruneau.  Take  a 
chair  and  rest  yourself,  wont  you." 

"No,  I  thank  you.  I  must  get  home.  Good- 
bye." 

"Good  bye,  Pere  Bruneau." 
"  What  is  it,  Pierre  1     Who  is  it  from  ?  Bless 
me,  what  a  seal !     It  is  as  big  as  a  plate.     Do 
tell  me  what  it  is,  Pierre  !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  it  is  simply  a  line  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Marine,  requiring  my  attendance 
in  Paris — or  rather  in  Versailles— as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  It's  no  harm,  is  it  ?" 

"  Why,  you  foolish  little  Marie  !  Yon  arc  all 
trembling,  and  as  white  as  a  sheet !" 
"  Well,  you  see,  I  thought — that  is — I — I — " 
"  You  thought,  did  you  ?  Then  it  is  no  won- 
der you  turned  pale  with  such  an  unusual  effort ! 
There,  your  cheek  begins  to  bloom  again  !  But 
the  fact  is,  dear  Marie,  there  is  no  need  to  think 
anything  at  all  about  it.  Just  you  pack  up  a 
few  things  for  me  and  let  me  be  off.  I'll  be  back 
iu  a  day  or  two.  You  had  better  let  Babette 
take  the  child  over  to  my  sister's,  and  you  go 
and  spend  one  day  at  least  with  your  mother. 
You  have  been  promising  tho  old  lady  so  long, 
that  I  am  positively  ashamed  of  you.  You  can 
walk  up  the  beach  at  your  leisure,  while  I  hurry 
on  to  catch  the  diligence.  It's  lucky  I  got  the 
letter  so  early  in  trre  day." 

So  Pierre  started  in  a  few  minutes,  Mario  fol- 
lowed about  an  hour  later,  and  last  of  nil,  Ba- 
bette appeared  at  the  gate,  with  the  baby  in  her 
arms,  and  a  cap  nearly  three  feet  high  on  her 
head,  a  la  mode  de$  t  'mirhoiscs.  In  duo  time 
Pierre  reached  Paris,  Marie  her  mother's,  and 
Babette  and  baby  tho  hospitable  mansion  of 
Pierre's  sister,  Madame  Gerard. 

Pierre  Colbert's  fame  had  reached  ministerial 
and  even  royal  cars,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Ver- 
sailles he  was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  re- 
ceived some  very  handsome  compliments,  all  of 
which  ho  valued  at  somewhere  about  their  in- 
trinsic worth.  His  services,  however,  besides 
procuring  him  compliments,  secured  him  a  re- 
ward which  he  estimated  at  a  much  higher  rate; 
one,  indeed,  which  had  long  been  tho  object  ot 
his  ardent  though  secret  ambition. 

The  young  sailor  hurried  back  the  first  mo- 
ment he  could  obtain  permission.  He  did  not 
stop  at  all  at  Dieppe,  but  strode  rapidly  along 
the  beach  to  his  suburban  cottage.  It  was  one 
of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life,  and  his  heart 
beat  high  with  love-  and  hope  and  bright  antic- 
ipations of  a  glorious  future.  Nothing  now 
seemed  so  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
strong  arm,  a  steady  purpose,  a  stout  will,  and  a 
dauntless  heart. 

When  he  reached  his  homo,  the  young  hus- 
band was  surprised  to  see  the  house  still  shut  up 
and  deserted.  He  had  been  gone  four  days,  and 
it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  Mario  would  remain 
in  Dieppe  so  long  as  that.  Where  could  she  be  ? 
At  Madame  Gerard's,  perhaps.  He  hurried 
thither,  and  found  his  little  boy  and  the  maid — 
but  no  Mario. 

His  sister  and  her  husband  were  eagerly  ques- 
tioned, but  they  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
missing  one.  They  supposed  she  must  still  be 
at  her  mother's,  though  they  had  been  surprised 
that  she  should  stay  so  long,  and  Monsieur  Ge- 
rard had  intended  to  go  to  town  that  evening 
and  learn  how  it  was. 

Pierre  Colbert  felt  a  nameless  dread  taking 
possession  of  his  soul.  Marie  would  certainly 
have  returned  before  this  time  if  something  un- 
usual had  not  happened  to  her.  She  must  be  ill, 
surely.  Stopping  only  long  enough  to  kiss  his 
little  boy,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  town,  fear 
and  apprehension  urging  him  forward  more 
swiftly  even  than  hope  and  joy  had  done  a  few 
minutes  before.  His  rapid  strides  toon  brought 
him  to  Dieppe,  and  to  his  wife's  mother's. 

"Is  Marie  hero?"  he  asked,  eagerly,  as  soon 


as  he   could   obtain    admission    to  the    house. 
"Marie?     No,  indeed.     She  has  gone   home 
long  ago.  She  came  on  Monday,  and  went  away 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  about  four  o'clock." 

Pierre  staggered  back  and  fell  into  a  seat,  his 
limbs  refusing  to  support  him.  He  felt  as  if  the 
weight  of  some  terrible  calamity — he  knew  not 
what — was  upon  him  ;  as  if  the  shadow  of  some 
approaching  evil  had  suddenly  darkened  his 
whole  future  life.  The  danger  was  all  the  more 
fearful  from  its  shadowy  uncertainty.  Something 
of  importance — some  serious  misfortune — could 
alone  have  caused  this  sudden  disappearance. 
What  could  it  be  ? 

Pierre's  cottage  was  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  outskirts  of  Dieppe,  and  the  path 
which  led  to  it  ran  along  the  hard,  smooth  sea- 
beach.  It  was  nsed  only  by  a  few  fishermen  and 
their  families,  and  was  the  last  place  where  dan- 
ger of  any  sort  was  to  be  apprehended.  Little 
children  traversed  it  every  day  in  perfect  safety. 
It  was  now  almost  night,  but  all  that  remained 
of  the  day  and  as  much  of  the  night  as  could  in 
any  way  be  used  for  tho  purpose,  were  spent  in 
anxious,  indefatigable  efforts  and  inquiries^-but 
with  no  good  result.  Marie  had  been  seen  leav- 
ing the  town,  but  at  that  point  every  trace 
seemed  to  have  vanished.  No  one  had  seen  her 
afterwards,  and  she  had  certainly  never  reached 
home. 

From  midnight  till  dawn  poor  Pierre  paced 
the  floor  of  his  lonely  habitation,  and  harassed 
his  brain  with  vain  efforts  to  probe  this  cruel 
mystery.  As  soon  as  daylight  began  to  appear, 
he  left  the  house  and  took  the  road  to  the  beach. 
Ho  had  no  particular  object  in  view,  but  merely 
gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  overmastering,  uncon- 
trollable restlessness. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile,  perhaps,  from  his  cottage 
ho  saw  something  before  him  that  looked  like  a 
human  figure,  sitting  on  a  stone,  by  the  sea-side. 
As  he  drew  nearer  he  saw  that  it  was  a  woman, 
and  a  few  steps  more  enabled  him  to  seo  that  it 
was  Marie ! 

With  an  exultant  cry  he  sprang  towards  her; 
but,  to  his  ineffable  amazement,  instead  of  rush- 
ing into  his  arms,  she  fled  from  him,  with  pierc- 
ing shrieks  and  every  mark  of  extreme  terror 
and  detestation.  Painfully  bewildered  and 
alarmed,  he  continued  to  pursue  her,  while  she 
redoubled  her  speed  and  her  outcries,  with  frantic 
gestures  expressive  of  fear  and  abhorrence. 

The  poor  creature  soon  fell  exhausted  to  the 
earth,  but  still  leebly  prolonged  her  agonizing 
shrieks,  mingled  with  tears  and  sobs  and  piteous 
prayers  for  mercy. 

•'  Great  Heaven  !  Mario,  don't  you  know 
me?"  cried  the  tcrrifled  husband,  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  take  her  in  his  arms. 

She  made  no  answer,  showed  no  sigo  of  recog- 
nition, but  still  writhed  and  struggled  and 
shrieked  and  begged  for  mercy  till  her  strength 
was  almost  gone,  and  nothing  but  a  faint  moan 
could  be  heard  to  issue  from  her  lips. 

Pierre  tenderly  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and 
gazed  at  her  long  and  earnestly.  Alas,  alas, 
what  a  change  was  there  !  Where  was  the  love- 
ly, laughing  girl  whom  he  had  left  so  lately  with 
as  much  careless  security  as  if  they  had  but 
parted  at  breakfast  to  meet  again  at  dinner  ? 
She  was  no  more— as  truly  so  as  if  the  grave  had 
closed  upon  her  form  forever.  What  remained 
was  the  merest  wreck  and  shadow  of  her  former 
self. 

But  it  was  not  the  attenuated  features  and 
sunken  cheeks  which  looked  as  if  many  weeks 
of  illness  had  wasted  them  away  ;  nor  was  it  the 
wan  complexion  in  which  no  one  now  would 
imagine  that  roses  ever  could  have  bloomed  ; 
nor  was  it  the  torn,  disordered  dress,  no*  the 
wildly  dishevelled  hair — it  was  none  of  these 
things  that  forced  from  the  strong  man's  eyes 
great  drops  that  seemed  wrung  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  a  bursting  heart.  It  was  not  what 
he  saw  in  that  beloved  face,  but  what  he  saw  not 
— for  the  light  of  intelligence  was  gone,  the  sun 
of  reason  bad  set  to  rise  no  more. 

With  sobs  of  irrepressiblo  anguish  heaving  his 
manly  breast,  Pierre  Colbert  bore  her  carefully 
and  tenderly  to  their  desolate  home,  though  she 
shrieked  and  struggled  and  strove  feebly  to  es- 
'  cape  from  him.  He  lost  no  time  in  summoning 
medical  aid — the  best  that  Dieppe  could  afford — 
to  the  couch  of  the  sufferer  ;  but  alas,  no  one  had 
any  hope  to  give  him !  Some  terrible  shock, 
they  told  him,  had  so  jarred  the  delicate  machin- 
ery of  her  nervous  system,  that  no  hAnan  skill 
could  set  it  right  again.  If  she  ever  did  recover 
her  reason,  it  would  only  be  to  die. 

After  this  terrible  announcement,  Pierre  sat  as 


silent  and  as  rigid  as  a  marble  statue,  never  no- 
ticing any  one,  and  never  stirring  except  to  min- 
ister to  the  wants  of  his  wife. 

This  state  of  things  lasted  for  two  days  and 
nights,  during  which  time  the  indefatigable 
watcher  hardly  ever  turned  his  eyes  away  from 
Marie's  face.  Like  a  taper,  flaring  and  burning 
and  wasting  in  every  direction,  her  remnant  ot 
life  was  rapidly  consumed;  her  ravings,  her  vi- 
olent excitement  gradually  subsided  as  she  grew 
feebler  and  feebler,  until  at  last  she  lay  motion- 
less upon  her  bed,  weaker  than  an  infant  on  its 
mother's  knee. 

As  Pierre  bent  over  his  dying  wife,  almost 
doubting  whether  the  faint,  fluttering  heart  had 
not  ceased  to  beat,  he  saw  her  lips  move.  A 
whisper  issued  from  them,  barely  audible,  but 
natural  in  tone  and  manner.  She  was  perfectly 
sane. 

The  purport  of  the  whisper  was  to  beg  that 
all  might  leave  the  room.  She  wished  to  be 
alone  with  her  husband.  Her  request  was  com- 
plied with.  Her  mother  and  several  friends  who 
were  present  left  the  room. 

Pierre  and  Marie  were  alone  for  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a 
low  cry  from  tho  former  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  others,  and  the  living  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  dead.  The  sweet,  suffering  spirit  was 
already  launched  upon  the  shoreless  sea,  and  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  vision. 

At  Marie's  funeral  there  were  those  among  the 
spectators  who  expressed  tho  belief  that  Pierre 
Colbert  was  a  man  deficient  in  natural  feeling. 
To  asuperfieial  observer  such  might  have  appeared 
to  be  tho  case,  for  he  exhibited  fow  external  signs 
of  grief.  Even  those  who  knew  him  best  thooght 
his  deportment  was  very  strange.  He  seemed  to 
act  mechanically,  almost  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  yet  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his  prc-occupation 
was  not  the  result  of  sorrow  alone.  Men  shook 
their  heads,  whispered  ominously,  and  expressed 
their  fears  that,  like  poor  Mario,  he  was  "  touched 
in  the  brain." 

What  took  place  between  husband  and  wife  in 
their  last  interview  no  one  knew.  That  some- 
thing of  importance  had  occurred,  however,  was 
the  universal  belief.  Pierro  kept  his  own  coun- 
sel, and  spoke  to  no  one  on  that  or  any  other 
subject,  unless  in  cases  where  absolute  necessity 
required  it. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  speak,  there  lay  at 
anchor,  in  the  harbor  of  Dieppe,  a  French  three- 
decker,  called  "La  Pucelie  d' Orleans"  which 
was  commanded  by  the  Marquis  Alphonse 
d'Armamlicr,  a  captain  of  some  celebrity  as  a 
fighting  man,  but  still  better  known  as  a  roue'  of 
the  most  abandoned  character.  At  that  day,  in 
France,  to  bo  noble  and  to  be  dissolute  were  al- 
most synonymous  terms  ;  but  few,  even  of  his 
dissipated  order,  had  reached  such  pre-eminence 
in  debauchery  as  the  Capitaine  de  I'aisscau,  Al- 
phonse d'Armandier,  Marquis,  Cordon  Bleu, 
etc.,  etc 

As  "  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together,"  this 
officer  had  gathered  round  him  a  set  of  lieuten- 
ants, etc.,  whose  fame,  for  every  species  of  gross 
immorality,  had  become  proverbial,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Europe.  Honest  men 
shunned  them,  and  honest  women  avoided  them 
as  they  would  a  pestilence.  This  "  bad  emi- 
nence "  had  gained  for  them  the  unenviable  so- 
briquet of  '•  En  fans  du  Diable," — "  children  of 
the  devil," — and  as  such  they  were  universally 
known. 

For  all  the  traits  of  character  which  cause  a 
proud  and  vicious  aristocracy  to  be  hated  and 
feared  by  the  people  at  large,  these  young  men 
were  eminently  conspicuous,  even  in  that  age  of 
pampered  nobles  and  half-starved  roturiers ;  and 
yet,  being  rich  and  powerful,  they  were  courted 
and  admired  by  thousands.  This  increased  their 
facilities  for  mischief,  aDd  led  them  still  farther 
into  every  species  of  unbridled  license  and  cruel 
oppression. 

It  was  none  the  less  true,  however,  that  con- 
duct such  as  that  of  ArmaDdier  and  his  fellows 
was  slowly  but  surely  building  up,  in  the  hearts 
of  the  French  people,  a  mighty  monument  in 
memory  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  endured  for 
ages,  which  was  destined  ere  long  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight,  and  crush  the  throne  of  France  and 
its  supporters  in  one  vast  mass  of  madness,  mis- 
ery and  blood. 

And  still,  though  tho  low  muttering  of  the 
thunders  of  the  revolution  was  already  distinctly 
audible,  no  thought  of  danger  or  of  retribution 
ever  disturbed  the  orgies  of  "  Les  Enfans  du  D't- 
ab'e."  They  were  all  assembled  in  the  captain's 
cabin  of  the  Pucelie  d'  Orleans,  whiling  away, 
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with  cards  and  wine,  the  tedious  hoars  between 

,  lunch  mid  dinner. 

There  were  present,  besides  the  captain,  tlio 
Counts  Henri  do  Chavigny  und  Louis  do  Sau- 
terro ;  tlio  Viscount  Guillaumn  de  Bellogardej 
tho  Chevalier  Victor  de  St.  Aubrey,  nnd  Mes- 
sieurs Antoinc  and  Eugene  do  Bauduy,  cousins 
and  cadets  of  noble  families  ;  their  respective 
ranks  in  tho  service  being  designated  by  tho 
order  in  which  thoy  havo  been  named. 

"  Tonnere  di  Dteul"  exclaimed  tho  captain; 
"how  sultry  it  is  here  !  This  cabin  is  as  hot  as 
Beelzebub's  back  kitchen  in  tho  dog-days  1  I'm 
all  in  a  liquefaction." 

"And  what  do  you  know  about  Beelzebub  and 
bis  kitchen,  mon  capitainet  Did  you  ever  hap- 
pen to  bo  thoro  V 

"That's  a  pretty  question  to  ask,  Chavigny. 
Pray,  who  ought  to  know  tho  temperature  of  the 
devil's  kitchen,  if  Ids  own  children  do  not  ?  I'm 
surprised  nt  you." 

"True,  captain,  I  didn't  think  of  that.  At 
all  events,  it  you  don't  know  how  hot  old 
hornio's  apartments  are  now,  you  will  bo  very 
euro  to  find  out  all  about  it  some  day.  You  may 
trust  him  for  that." 

"Perhaps.  But  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  your  fath- 
er, nicknaming  him  in  that  improper  manner." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  it  is  you  that  nick- 
name him.  I  heard  you  call  him  '  old  Nick ' 
not  half  an  hour  ago.  You  might  at  least  havo 
had  tho  grace  to  say  'elderly  Nicholas.'" 

"  Well,  yes.  That's  a  bad  habit,  I  confess.  I 
learned  it  from  tho  English.  But  I  wont  coun- 
tenance any  disrespect  to  parents  aboard  of  this 
Bhip." 

"  So  be  it.  I  don't  wonder  at  all  at  your  anx- 
iety not  to  offend  the  old  gentleman.  You  have 
good  reasons  for  it,  I  dare  say." 

"  Well.,  well ;  I  don't  think  any  of  us  have  a 
right  to  set  up  for  saints.  We  are  genuine  En- 
fans  du  Diable,  one  and  all,  unless  we  except  St. 
Aubrey.  He's  young  and  chicken-hearted,  but 
he'll  come  on  in  time.  And  I  tell  you  now, 
when  you  talk  of  the  devil — " 

"  He's  sure  to  appear — and  there  he  is  I" 

"  Hallo !     Who  the  deuce  are  you  V 

"A  man,"  replied  an  individual  in  a  sea  faring 
garb,  who  had  suddenly  made  his  appearance 
among  the  revellers,  no  one  knew  how  or  whence. 

"  A  man  ?  Then  you  are*  not  our  highly  re- 
spected parent,  as  Chavigny  asserts  ?" 

"  I  don't  deny  that  I  have  a  spice  of  the  devil 
in  me  at  this  mometit." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  that  distinguished  per- 
Bonage — in  the  devil's  name,  in  short — who  are 
you,  and  whence  do  you  come1?" 

"I  am  a  French  sailor,  and  I  came  from  with- 
out, through  that  window." 

"  The  deuce  you  did !  Well,  Mr.  French  sail- 
or, will  you  be  fo  very  kind  as  to  inform  us  why 
you  preferred  the  window,  to  walking  in,  as 
others  do,  by  the  door  V 

"I  had  no  choice.  I  knew  that  I  would  not 
be  admitted  at  the  door." 

"  Well,  upon  my  word  and  honor,  yon  are  a 
little  the  coolest  knave  I  ever  met  with.  You 
had  no  choice,  eh  1  Well,  you  shall  have  your 
choice  now.  I'll  give  you  twenty-five  blows  of 
the  '  cat/  and  then  tumble  you  out  of  the  win- 
dow, or  thirty,  and  let  you  walk  out  at  the  door. 
Come,  sir,  make  a  choice,  and  be  quick  about  it. 
Shall  wo  give  you  twenty-five  or  thirty  1" 

"  You  shall  give  me  neither." 

"  Why  V 

"Because  I  wont  let  you." 

"  Mille  bombes  !  We'll  soon  see  that,  you  in- 
fernal scoundrel !     Call  the  sentry  !" 

"Bold!"  cried  the  sailor,  springing  to  the 
cabin  door,  locking  it,  and  patting  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  "  You  shall  hear  me  first.  A  few  days 
ago  you  and  your  brother  devils  met  a  young 
woman  walking  on  the  beach,  near  St.  Cather- 
ine's well,  where  you  had  been  drinking  and  ca- 
rousing. In  spite  of  prayers  and  tears  which 
might  have  moved  any  heart  not  wholly  turned 
to  stone,  you  seized  her,  stifled  her  cries^and 
carried  her  off  to  this  accursed  ship,  this  float- 
ing sink  of  abominations,  where  you  kept  her  a 
prisoner  for  three  days  and  nights,  and  after  you 
had  worked  your  hellish  wills  upon  her,  and  be- 
reft her  of  her  senses,  you  turned  her  loose  upon 
the  shore  to  die !  Disloyal  Frenchmen !  dishon- 
ored gentlemen  !  scum  of  humanity  and  true 
spawn  of  the  devil !  though  immeasurably  un- 
worthy of  an  honest  seaman's  sword,  I  challenge 
you,  Alphonsed'  Armandier,  to  single  combat." 

"And  who  are  you,  fellow,  who  dares  to  use 
such  language  to  a  French  nobleman?" 


"  I  nm  Pierre  Colbert,  the  husband  of  her 
whom  you  so  basely  dishonored  and  so  foully 
murdered;  and  ere  she  was  laid  in  tho  grave,  I 
swore  on  the  holy  cross  of  Christ  to  avenge  that 

fuul  murder  and  that  huso  dishonor,  by  shedding 
your  heart's  blood." 

"  Que  le  diitbh-  ii'.iii/i'-itr — may  tho  doueo  flv 
away  with  mo  if  you  would  not  make  a  capital 
hand  to  play  injured  huslmnds  at  one  of  the  two 
penny  theatres  !  But  allow  mc  to  tell  you,  hie, 
that  when  I  fight,  it  must  bo  with  a  gentleman — 
not  with  such  rinttiil/r  us  you." 

"  Hold,  sir  !  It  is  I  that  condescend  when  I 
place  an  honest  man's  son  upon  an  equality  with 
a  nivishcr  nnd  murderer.  Tho  time  is  near  at 
hand  when  nobility  will  no  longer  he  a  cloak  for 
crime  in  this  realm  of  France.  But  even  now, 
sir,  it  shall  not  avail  you  in  this  case.  You  will 
not  dare  to  deny  that  an  officer  of  his  majesty's 
navy  is  a  gentleman — nay,  in  all  things  affecting 
his  honor,  the  peer  of  royalty  itself." 

"  Insolent  hound  !  what  are  you  prating  of? 
What  havo  you  to  do  with  his  majesty's  navy  1" 

"  Read  that,"  said  Pierre,  taking  from  his 
pocket  and  unrolling  an  official  looking  docu- 
ment, engrossed  on  parchment,  and  bearing  the 
royal  seal  and  signature 

It  was  a  commission,  in  due  form,  constituting 
Pierro  Colhert  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy,  in 
consideration  of  his  important  services,  and  his 
numerous  and  brilliant  achievements  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy. 

"And  if  that  is  not  sufficient,"  continued 
Pierre,  "perhaps  this  will  serve  to  quicken  your 
perceptions."  And  he  struck  the  marquis  a 
smart  blow  on  the  face  with  the  fingers  of  his 
open  hand. 

The  arguments  were  both  unanswerable,  and 
the  nobleman  had  no  choice  but  to  prepare  for 
the  combat.  The  rapier,  of  course,  was  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  the  quarrel. 

Alphonse  d'Armandier  was  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  swordsmen  of  his  day,  and  was 
just  as  certain  of  slaying  the  insolent  roturier 
as  he  was  of  his  ability  to  draw  his  weapon. 
Like  most  of  his  order,  he  looked  down  upon  the 
"people"  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  could 
hardly  conceive  of  a  plebeian  hand  wielding  with 
any  degree  of  skill  what  he  regarded  as  par  ex- 
cellence the  arm  of  a  gentleman. 

Pierre  Colbert  was  not  perhaps  so  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  technicalities  of  sword-play  as  his 
adversary,  but  in  some  important  respects  he  was 
greatly  his  superior  A  temperate  and  laborious 
life  had  toughened  his  originally  powerful  mus- 
cles until  thoy  had  become  almost  like  cords  of 
steel.  From  similar  causes,  his  nervous  system 
was  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  healthy  condition, 
so  that  his  eye  was  as  keen  as  a  falcon's,  and  his 
hand  as  steady  as  the  rock-ribbed  earth  itself. 

The  marquis,  on  the  other  hand,  by  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  reckless  dissipation,  had  greatly 
impaired  the  advantages  which  he  bad  obtained 
from  nature  or  acquired  by  art.  Still,  however, 
he  was  more  than  a  match  for  nineteen  swords- 
men ont  of  twenty,  and  he  was  fully  determined 
to  make  short  work  of  the  presumptuous  priva- 
teersman.  The  fate  of  poor  Marie,  which  would 
have  hung  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  sword  of 
any  man  who  had  a  conscience,  gave  him  Utile 
uneasiness.  Compunction  for  past  wickedness 
had  long  since  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

The  fight  commenced.  A  struggle  for  life  be- 
tween two  such  men  could  not  fail  to  be  a  pain- 
fully interesting  spectacle.  Eye  to  eye,  hand  to 
hand,  foot  to  foot,  every  nerve  and  muscle 
braced  to  the  utmost,  and  pass  answering  pass, 
and  lunge  answering  lunge,  as  each  one  sought 
his  opponent's  heart,  or  strove*  to  protect  his 
own.  One  who  knew  him  well  would  havo  no- 
ticed that  Pierre  was  not  putting  forth  all  his 
strength.  His  object  probably  was  to  encourage 
the  self  sufficiency  and  consequent  recklessness 
of  the  marquis. 

Fiercer  and  more  terribly  earnest  grew  the 
combat;  more  and  more  rapidly  the  bright 
blades  flashed  and  clashed  and  clattered;  and 
more  and  more  eager  became  the  glances  of  tho 
spectators,  as  they  held  their  breath  and  clenched 
their  hands  and  bit  their  lips,  unconsciously,  in 
the  intensity  of  their  excitemeut.  Disengage- 
ment, and  feint,  and  ever-ready  riposte,  and 
lunges  in  quarte,  in  tierce,  in  prime,  and  in  se- 
conde,  followed  each  other  with  a  lightning-like 
rapidity,  which  set  at  fault  the  keenest  eyes 
among  the  watchers. 

In  vain  Armandier  put  in  requisition  every  re- 
source, and  trick,  und  expedient  of  the  art  which 
had  so  often  saved  his  worthless  life  and  de- 
stroyed that  of  a  better  man.     Like  an  incarna- 


tion of  dread  ffemei  ii  .  Mario'  avenger  pressed 
upon  him,  acquiring  new  strength  apparently  as 
his  own  arm  became  Weaker  and  his  breath  grew 
shorter,   till   ot  length,  beating  down   bts  guard 

with  tremendous  force,  and  summoning  all  his 
energies  for  one  tiger  like  spring,  Colbert  lunged 
straight  at  the  Captain's  heart,  and  drove  bin 
weapon  home  witb  a  fury  that  nothing  could  re- 
sist, till  the  point  issued  from  his  bark,  and  the 
cross-guard  of  the  hilt  struck  violently  against 
his  breastbone.  As  tho  sword  was  withdrawn, 
a  gush  of  bright  red  blood  followed  it.  Then 
succeeded  a  wild  tossing  of  the  arms,  a  tottering 
step  or  two,  n  heavy  fall,  and  Alpbonse  Marquis 
d'Armandier  surrendered  his  guilty  soul  to  its 
Creator  and  its  judge. 

Colbert  looked  calmly  on  till  life  was  fully  ex- 
tinct. IIo  then  drew  from  his  bosom  a  tress  of 
long,  soft,  silky  hair  and  dipped  it  in  the  blood 
which  was  welling  from  Armandicr's  heart. 
Having  performed  this  act  as  solemnly  as  if  he 
hud  been  engaged  in  some  hallowed  religious 
rite,  ho  restored  tho  tress  to  his  bosom,  and  then, 
turning  to  Chavigny,  said  : 

"  Monsieur  1c  Comte,  it  is  now  your  turn." 

"  My  turn  to  do  what  V^ 

"  To  die  !" 

Chavigny  shuddered.  He  was  a  brave  man  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term,  but  there 
was  something  in  Colbert's  deportment,  some- 
thing in  the  iron  determination  of  his  look,  in 
the  stedfast  glare  of  his  eye,  and  above  all  in  the 
bloody  example  he  had  just  given  of  his  extra- 
ordinary strength  and  skill,  which  chilled  the 
roup's  heart  with  horror.  He  knew  that  he  was 
equally  guilty  with  the  captain,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  young  sailor  told  him  more  emphatically 
than  words  could  have  done,  that  they  two  could 
never  live  together  on  this  snbluuary  world.  He 
had  great  confidence,  however,  in  his  acknowl- 
edged skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  and  crossed 
blades  with  his  opponent  with  a  confident  bear- 
ing and  a  bold,  defiant  eye. 

Chavigny  was  a  younger  and  more  active  man 
than  Armandier,  and  the  combat  was  of  some- 
what longer  duration,  but  Pierre's  superior  pow- 
ers of  endurance  soon  began  to  tell  against  him. 
As  the  count's  energy  showed  signs  of  flagging, 
his  antagonist,  redoubling  the  force  and  rapidity 
of  his  attacks,  utterly  disconcerted  him,  and 
finally,  with  a  tremendous  lunge  in  seconde,  drove 
his  sword  in  to  the  hilt,  beneath  his  fifth  rib. 

Two  of  his  companions  caught  the  dying  man 
in  their  arms,  while  the  warm  blood  spouted  over 
them  from  head  to  foot.  He  gasped  once  or 
twice,  struggled  violently  for  a  instant — and  then 
all  was  still. 

Pierre  looked  on  with  stern  impassibility,  as  a 
professional  headsman  might  contemplate  the 
body  of  a  sufferer  on  the  block.  When  life  had 
fully  departed,  he  took  out  the  lock  of  hair  again 
and  repeated  the  terrible  baptism  of  blood.  To 
the  spectators,  this  was  truly  an  awful  scene,  for 
each  one  felt  that  that  innocent  victim's  tress 
would  soon  be  dyed  in  his  own  heart's  blood. 

Without  speaking  a  word,  Pierre  made  a  mo- 
tion with  his  sword  towards  Louis  de  Sauterre. 
The  latter  understood  it,  and  though  he  would 
have  given  every  acre  of  his  princely  domain  to 
avoid  the  conflict  (and  whatever  might  have  been 
the  position  of  his  ancestors,  his  patronymic  ap- 
pellation was  an  arrant  misnomer  in  his  own 
case),  he  knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so 
without  rendering  himself  infamous.  To  com- 
pass the  dishonor  and  death  of  a  woman  of  the 
people  was  a  small  matter  in  the  eyes  of  the 
count's  compeers,  but  to  refuse  to  take  an  injured 
husband's  life,  under  the  "  code  of  honor,"  was 
infamy. 

For  Louis  de  Sauterre,  then,  there  was  no  es- 
cape. He  was  but  an  ordinary  swordsman,  and 
a  mere  child  in  the  hands  of  Colbert,  hardly  able 
to  maintain  a  show  of  resistance.  At  the  very 
first  onset  the  latter  beat  down  his  guard  with 
crushing  force,  and  drove  his  avengiDg  sword 
deep  into  his  vitals.  He  expired  instantly,  and 
the  gory  lock  being  steeped  in  his  blood,  Pierre 
Colbert  was  ready  for  another  trial,  and  victim. 

With  gloomy  determination,  Guillaume  de 
Bellegarde  came  forward  and  fell  the  same  easy 
prey  to  the  avenger's  sword.  Eugene  de  St.  Au- 
brey then  advanced,  but  Colbert  motioned  him 
aside,  and  called  on  Antoine  de  Bauduy,  who 
fell  like  the  others,  and  then  on  his  cousin,  who 
shared  the  same  fate. 

Pierre  now  took  the  tress,  which  he  had  dipped 
in  the  blood  of  every  victim,  and  placed  it  in  his 
bosom,  next  his  heart.  He  was  then  about  to 
leave  the  vessel,  but  St.  Aubrey  again  offered  to 
cross  swords  with  him. 


"  No,  Monsieur  le  Vicorate,"  he  said,  "  you  are 
innocent  of  any  actual  participation  in  this 
affair.     I  seek  not  your  life." 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  La  Pucello  d'Orlcann," 
in  li  r •  h J  ibe  viscount,  "  and  can  claim  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  faie  of  the  rest." 

Pierro  was  about  to  put  him  aside,  but  a 
thought  seemed  suddenly  to  strike  him;  he 
bowed,  and  threw  himself  on  guard.  St.  Au- 
brey wuh  very  young,  and  a  very  inexperienced 
swordsman,  but  at  the  very  firm  pass  ho  Ktruck 
Pierre  full  upon  the  breast,  and  pierced  him  to 
ili'   heart,  so  that  he  fell  heovily  upon  the  floor. 

"  Great  Heaven,"  cried  the  young  man  ;  "you 
have  suffered  me  to  kill  you  without  making  any 
rci-tanee  !"  And  he  kneeled  down  to  cxatnino 
the  wound  from  which  he  had  just  withdrawn 
his  6 word. 

Pierre's  bosom  was  covered  witb  blood,  and 
the  gory  lock  had  received  its  last  baptism  in  the 
blood  of  that  heart  to  which  its  owner  had  been 
dearer  than  life.  His  lips  moved,  but  no  sound 
was  audible.  St.  Aubrey  bent  down,  placed  his 
ear  closo  to  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man,  and 
caught  tho  last  word,  articulated  witb  his  latest 
breath.     That  word  was  "  Marie!" 


BRUSSELS. 

What  a  charming  place  this  city  of  lace  and 
carpets  is  !  Clean  as  a  parlor,  not  a  speck  nor  a 
stain  to  be  seen  anywhere,  with  less  of  Dutch 
stiffness  and  moro  of  French  ease,  so  that  you  do 
not  feel  so  much  like  an  intruder  as  in  most  other 
strange  cities.  Brus>els  is  a  kind  of  vestibule  to 
Paris  ;  its  streets,  its  shops,  its  public  edifices  aro 
all  reflections,  in  miniature,  of  those  of  the 
French  metropolis.  It  has  long  seemed  to  me  so 
natural  a  preparation  for  the  meridian  splendors 
of  Paris,  that  to  go  thither  in  any  other  way 
than  through  Brussels,  is  as  if  you  should  enter 
a  saloon  by  a  back  window,  rather  than  through 
the  legitimate  front  door.  In  one  respect  I  pre- 
fer Brussels  to  Paris;  it  is  smaller,  and  your 
mind  takes  it  all  in  at  once.  In  the  French  cap- 
ital, its  very  vastness  bewilders  you.  You  are 
in  the  condition  of  the  gentleman  whose  wife 
was  so  fat  that  when  he  wished  to  embrace  her, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  two  actions  of  the  feat, 
and  use  a  bit  of  chalk  to  insure  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  his  caress.  But  in  Brussels,  everything 
is  so  harmoniously  and  compactly  combined, 
that  you  can  enjoy  it  all  at  once.  How  does 
one's  mind  treasure  up  hisramblesthroughthe.se 
fa<r  streets  and  gay  arcades,  his  leisurely  walks 
on  these  spacious  boulevards,  or  under  the  dense 
shade  of  this  lovely  park,  his  musings  in  this  fino 
old  church  of  Ste.  Gudule,  whose  gorgeous  win- 
dows symbolize  the  heavenly  bow,  and  whose  air 
of  devotion  is  eloquent  of  the  undying  hope 
which  abides  within  its  consecrated  precincts  ! — 
Aguecheelc. 


MORAL  COURAGE. 

Sidney  Smith,  in  his  work  on  moral  philos- 
ophy, speaks  in  this  wise  of  what  men  lose  for 
want  of  a  little  moral  courage,  or  independence 
of  mind  :  "A  great  deal  of  talent  is  lost  in  the 
world  for  the  want  of  a  little  courage.  Every 
day  sends  to  the  grave  a  number  of  obscure  men, 
who  have  only  remained  in  obscurity  because 
their  timidity  has  prevented  them  from  making  a 
first  effort;  and  who,  it  they  could  have  been  in- 
duced to  begin,  would  in  all  probability,  havo 
gone  great  .lengths  in  the  career  of  fame.  The 
fact  is,  that  to  do  anything  in  this  world  worth 
doing,  we  must  not  stand  back,  shivering  and 
thinking  of  the  cold  and  danger,  but  jump  in 
and  scramble  through  as  welt  as  we  can.  It  will 
not  do  to  be  perpetually  calculating  tasks,  and 
adjusting  nice  chances  ;  it  did  very  well  before 
the  flood,  when  a  man  could  consult  his  friends 
upon  an  intended  publication  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  and  then  live  to  see  its  success  after- 
wards ;  but  at  present  a  man  waits  and  doubts, 
and  hesitates,  and  consults  his  brother,  and  his 
uncle,  and  particular  friends,  till,  one  day,  he 
finds  that  he  is  sixty  years  of  age;  that  he  has 
lost  so  much  time  in  consulting  his  first  cousin 
and  particular  friends,  that  he  has  no  more  time 
to  follow  their  advice." 


A  QUEER  STORY. 

We  learned  a  queer  little  bit  of  history  lately. 
A  short  time  since,  a  citizen,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  creditors  from  getting  his  property,  signed  off 
some  S20,00U  in  real  estate  to  his  stepsons. 
Stepsons  had  deeds  recorded,  and  in  about  three 
days  had  real  estate  converted  into  money,  with- 
out stepfather  knowing  anything  of  the  matter. 
Having  converted  real  estate  into  money,  step- 
sons started  for  the  west,  leaving  stepfather  to 
"  grin  and  bear  it"  as  best  bo  can.  Stepfather 
having  put  all  his  property  out  of  his  hands,  now 
finds  himsert"  without  sufficient  funds  to  go  in 
pursuit  of  stepsons.  It  now  looks  as  if  stepsons 
had  sold  stepfather,  and  got  stepfather  into  a 
tight  place.  Stepfather  begins  to  think  that  he 
might  better  have  settled  with  his  creditors.  In 
endeavoring  to  be  "  smart,"  he  has  reduced  him- 
self to  two  shirts  and  a  bootjack. — Philadelphia 
Gazette. 

Nations  in  a  state  of  war  are  like  individuals 
in  a  state  of  intoxication  ;  they  frequently  con- 
tiact  debts  when  drunk,  which  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  when  sober. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  RED  BREAST. 

BY   JAMES   H19TINE- 


Fair  bird!  why  lingerest  thoa 
High  on  the  top  of  yonder  tree. 
There  warbling  forth  thy  notes  of  glee, 

While  morn  is  shining  now? 

For  see!  thy  cherished  yonng 
Are  waked  from  dreama  by  soft  BUDlight, 
And  chirp— for  thee  no  glad  their  sight — 

Near  where  thy  neat  Is  swung. 

Go  to  thy  little  ones; 
See,  they  are  flipping  now  the  dew 
That  sparkles  on  the  leafy  yew, 

In  morning's  golden  eon. 

Their  wings  are  tender,  ahort. 
They  hop  along  from  spray  to  spray, 
Tet  cannot  like  thee  fly  away, 

Quick  as  a  gladflome  thought. 

Yet  taught  by  thee  each  morn, 
Their  pinions  soon  may  gain  new  skill, 
When  with  their  parent  kind  they  will 

Skim  o'er  the  grassy  lawn. 

They  then  like  thee  may  wing 
Down  yonder  valley,  where  repose 
The  silent  tombs— end  of  our  woes — 

And  o'er  the  green  sod  eing. 

As  though  the  soul  when  freed 
From  clay  had  nestled  in  the  bird, 
And  on  the  grave  wished  to  be  beard, 

Chanting  of  praise  the  mead. 

0,  minstrel  of  the  grove! 
How  musical  is  thy  refrain, 
Now  floating  from  the  ripened  grain, 

Whose  charms  with  thee  we  love. 

As  when  a  pearl  in  thrown 
In  yonder  grassy  lake,  the  waves 
Spread  round  the  stream,  and  softly  lave 

The  shore,  till  all  are  gone. 

So  thy  soft  melodies 
Fall  on  the  placid  nir,  when  soon 
Light  waves  of  music  swell,  till  grown 

Voiceless  in  yonder  trecH. 

The  night  is  falling  now, 
Tho  rod  breast  soars  to  youdcr  tree ; 
Far  up  toward  the  top  I  sou 

A  nest  upon  the  bough. 

Now  on  tho  swaying  spray, 
Tho  parent  tired  and  happy  young, 
lo  slumber  sweet  are  gently  swayed 

By  zephyrs  there  that  play. 

When  golden  morn  again 
Glows  in  the  oriental  sky, 
The  bird  will  soar  and  sing  ou  high 

His  musical  retrain. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Belle  Sparkle  versus  The  Lawyer. 

BY    MARY    W.   JANVRIN. 

"  Good  morning,  Horaco  !  What,  another  let- 
ter from  the  blue  stocking?  Don't  hide  it.  Upon 
my  word,  your  correspondence  grows  rapidly. 
'  Congenial  spirits,'  'kindred  souls,'  and  all  that! 
Mon  ami,  I  predict  this  will  end  as  all  romances 
do — in  a  wedding."  And  Gilbert  Masters  threw 
himself  leisurely  into  a  chair  in  the  office,  No.  — 
Court  Street,  where  he  had  entered  one  pleasant 
morning  late  in  May,  to  find  his  friend,  Horace 
Waterbury,  law  student,  in  the  act  of  hastily 
thrusting  a  closely  written,  dainty  sheet  between 
tho  leaves  of  a  large  quarto  on  the  table. 

"  Say,  old  fellow,"  continued  Masters,  with  a 
smile,  "  what  salary  per  quarto-  do  you  pay  the 
penny-post — for,  I  take  it,  you're  obliged  to  keep 
an  extra  one  purposely  lor  your  accommodation? 
I'll  wager  a  dozen  fried  at  Parker's  that  you  do  ! 
Shall  I  have  to  wait  till  you've  got  the  Esq. 
snugly  tacked  to  your  name,  and  hung  out  your 
shingle  in  some  quiet  country  village,  or  go 
straightway  and  order  white  kids,  bridal  favors, 
et  cetera  ?" 

"  0,  pshaw,  Masters  1  Can't  a  fellow  carry  on 
a  nice  little  correspondence  with  a  literary  lady, 
without  owning  the  soft  impeachment  of  a  heart- 
attack?"  laughed  Waterbury,  though  somewhat 
confusedly.  "I  can,  my  doar  fellow!  Fact  it 
is,  to  my  mind,  that  head  homage  and  heart 
homage  are  two  different  sentiments  decidedly. 
I  may  enjoy  much  a  correspondence  with  a  liter- 
ary lady — admire  her  talents  and  genius — with- 
out committing  myself  further.  Seriously,  Gil- 
bert, I'd  never  mam/  a  blue  ?" 

"Then  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  that  you're  a 
most  consummate  flirt,  Waterbury,"  exclaimed 
Masters.  "  We  collegians  at  Cambridge  are  bad 
enough — but  you're  worse  !" 

"Ah,  prove  it,  my  dear  fellow !"  drawled  the 
law  student,  smiling,  and  revealing  a  set  of  very 
handsome  teeth. 


"  Why,  haven't  yon  been  flirting  on  paper 
these  three  months  at  least,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge—writing sentiment,  quoting  poetry,  and  all 
that  ?" 

"  I  confess  to  the  poetry  and  so  forth,  but  deny 
the  premises,"  replied  Waterbnry,  coolly. 

"  Seriously,  you  wont  pretend  to  deny,  Hor- 
ace, but  you've  enjoyed  this  correspondence?'1 

"No.     You've  got  me  there  !"  was  the  reply. 

"And  look  here,  my  dear  fellow,  haven't  yon 
often  got  'way  beyond  the  border-ground  of  the 
sentimental — 'way  beyond  the  region  of  the 
merely  '  friendly  V  Come,  now,  on  your  word 
— '  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,' 
Waterbnry  I" 

"  Well,  yes — perhaps  so  !"  replied  the  legal 
gentleman,  unhesitatingly. 

"Thought  so!"  said  Masters,  triumphantly. 
"And  if  you'd  said  as  much  to  any  lady  as  yon 
acknowledge  you've  written  to  this  literary  lady, 
'Belle  Sparkle,'  in  point  of  honor  wouldn't  you 
stand  committed  ?" 

"Don't  know  about  that!"  was  the  reply. 
"  Circumstances  alter  cases,  yon  see.  Now  these 
bine  stockings  always  have  a  host  of  correspond- 
ents. They  don't  mjnd  sentiment  or  poetry  on 
paper.  It's  their  trade!  Seriously,  yon  don't 
suppose  they  mean  all  they  write,  Masters?" 

"  Can't  say — but  then  I  thought  Horace  Wa- 
terbury did!"  replied  his  friend,  half  sarcasti- 
cally. "  But  let  us  suppose  this  lady,  '  the  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,' — hence,  taking  yoor 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  so  forth  for  bona 
fide,  has  become  somewhat  interested  in  tho 
knight  of  the  pen;  not  that  I  want  to  flatter 
your  egregious  vanity,  sir,  for  I  don't  really  be- 
lieve it  myself — but  suppose  tho  thing,  you 
know?" 

"  Bad  case,  Masters !  Shall  have  to  pay 
'  damages,'  I  suppose,"  laughed  Waterbury. 

"  Quite  a  conceited  coxcomb  !"  retorted  the 
young  collegian,  with  a  laugh.  "  Now  I  wish  it 
might  come  to  pass  that  you  were  to  meet  this 
'  Bello  Sparkle,'  find  her  young,  beautiful  and 
fascinating,  and  yourself  an  unlucky  suitor,  how 
would  that  conflict  with  your  theory  *  never  to 
marry  a  blue?'  " 

"  Not  a  bit  of  danger,  Masters  !  Blues  never 
are  passable  !  You  see  Dame  Nature,  lavish  of 
her  gifts  to  pretty  women,  endeavors  to  com  pen 
sate  to  the  ugly  ones  by  the  bestowal  of  an  ex- 
tra quantity  of  brains  !"  And  tho  law  student 
complacently  stroked  his  handsome  moustache. 

A  mischievous  gleam  was  suppressed  in  Gil 
bert  Masters 'a  black  oyo,  as  ho  replied,  quietly  : 

"  Wont  pretend  to  dispute  your  theory,  Wa- 
terbury, as  it  never  has  been  my  fortune  to  meet 
many  of  the  clique.  But  see  hero,  my  dear  fel- 
low, your  letters  from  the  authoress  come  front 
'Thornvale/  Now  I've  a  nice  little  cousin  who 
resides  in  that  vicinity,  where  I'm  going  to  pass 
a  fortnight  or  so  next  summer  vacation.  What 
say  you  to  furnishing  me  with  an  introductory 
note  to  the  ludy;  and,  while  I'm  sojourning  at 
Cousin  Dora's,  I'll  some  day  take  occasion  to 
ride  over  to  Thornvale,  present  the  document, 
and  make  the  lady's  acquaintance  ?  Who  knows 
bnt  I  might  find  her  very  agreeable  ?  aud,  of 
course,  since  you  avow  yourself  merely  '  a  look- 
er on  in  Venice/  you  leave  mo  a  clear  field. 
What  say  you,  Waterbury  ?" 

The  slight  contraction  of  his  brow  was  certain- 
ly slightly  at  variance  with  the  light  tone  of  Wa- 
terbury's  reply  :  "  Certainly,  certainly,  Masters." 

"  Which,  being  interpreted,  means,  '  What 
the  deuce  sent  Gilbert  Masters  to  meddling  with 
my  affairs  ?' "  laughed  Masters.  "  But  don't 
get  jealous  now.  Wait  till  after  I  finish  up  my 
student  life  at  old  Cambridge — then  I'll  com- 
mence the  foray.  But  I  must  be  going.  Au  re- 
voir!     Good  morning,  Waterbury." 

After  the  young  collegian  left  the  office  for  his 
accustomed  Saturday's  promenade  up  the  fash- 
ionable side  of  Washington  Street,  Horace  Wa- 
terbury again  perused  the  letter  which  he  drew 
from  between  the  leaves  of  the  heavy  quarto.  A 
singular  expression  lay  about  his  lips  as  he  folded 
it  again. 

"  I  have  half  a  mind  to  start  for  Thornvale 
myself,  seek  out  the  writer  of  this,  and,  if  she 
indeed  be  all  that  I  could  judge  her  from  her  let- 
ters, ascertain  whether  my  happiness  is  secure  in 
her  keeping — but  yet — "  and  the  old  careless 
smile  came  back  to  his  lip,  "  I  must  listen  to  the 
voice  of  prudence.  Horace  Waterbury  can 
hardly  afford  to  do  that  yet ;  a  diploma  and  the 
affix,  Esq.,  are  hardly  the  capital  to  set  a  man  up 
in  an  establishment  of  his  own  of  the  genus 
'  housekeeping/  with  the  additional  incumbrance 
of  a  literary  wife,  more  at  home  in  her  books  and 


manuscripts  than  the  details  of  a  domestic  me- 
nage, and  far  better  acquainted  with  the  deriva-  | 
tion  of  a  Greek  root  than  the  ingredients  of  a  J 
pudding.  No,  no,  Horace  Waterbnry,  poor  as  a 
church  mouse,  none  of  that !  Do  yon  think  the 
annoyance  of  a  home  always  at  sixes  and  sevens 
would  be  compensated  fully  by  the  pleasure  of 
reading  '  Mrs.  Horace  Waterbury's  last/  or 
having  your  particular  friend  slap  yon  on  the 
shoulder,  crying  :  '  Lucky  dog !  What  a  treas- 
ure of  a  wife  you've  got !'  No,  no  !''  And  the 
young  man  tucked  the  letter  into  his  vest  pocket. 
"Sober  second  thoughts  are  best.  I  think  I'll 
abate  somewhat  in  my  missives  to  '  Belle 
Sparkle/  " 


That  day  two  months  the  two  young  men 
shook  hands  at  parting  in  one  of  the  Boston  de- 
pots— Gilbert  Masters,  fresh  from  Cambridge, 
with  all  the  honors  of  a  valedictorian  upon  him, 
and  Waterbury,  with  his  lawyer's  degree  just 
conferred,  "  the  world  before  him,  where  to 
choose." 

"  Better  come  down  to  Dentwood  and  hang 
out  your  shingle,  my  dear  fellow!"  said  young 
Masters,  in  those  parting  minutes.  "  It's  just 
the  opening  for  yon ;  old  'Sqaire  Wallace  has 
one  foot  in  the  grave ;  the  people  of  our  place 
are  always  in  the  law  ;  and  a  smart  young  fellow 
like  ycu — ahem  ! — might  get  on  the  right  side  of 
'em — walk  into  their  affections  and  parses,  too. 
If  the  influence  of  our  family  is  of  nse,  it  shall 
be  at  your  command  ;  then  I  know  I'd  like  right 
well  to  have  yoa  as  a  room-mate  at  the  old  man- 
sion ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  we  two  might 
make  a  somewhat  desirable  addition  to  the  fam- 
ily at  'the  grove.'  Come,  Waterbury,  say  you'll 
settle  down  at  Dentwood." 

"  Thunk  you,"  replied  the  yonng  lawyer,  with 
indecision  on  his  fenturos.  "  I  would  decide  at 
once;  but  Mr.  Dunn,  of  tho  firm,  advises  me  to 
remain  in  the  city.     A  larger  field,  you  know." 

"  O,  hang  Dunn!"  replied  .Mailers,  warmly. 
"  Waterbury,  I've  too  genuiue  a  friendship  for 
yon  to  let  you  starve  in  a  crowded  city,  when 
you  might  do  a  fast  practice  in  an  old  circuit 
town  like  Dentwood.  '  A  wider  field,'  to  be  sure, 
here,  but  every  inch  of  it  is  furrowed  over ;  tho 
citiea  are  crowded  with  toiling,  disappointed  pro- 
fessional men.  Tin  going  to  settle  down  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  medieal  profession  in 
old  Dentwood.  Let  me  appeal  to  your  ambition. 
What  old  fellow  of  antiquity  was  it  who  said 
he'd  rather  be  first  mau  in  an  humhle  Swiss  ham- 
let than  second  in  imperial  Rome?  Besides,  I 
fumy  you  wont  rust  out  socially ;  we've  got 
somo  nice,  intellectual  people,  loo,  snugly  tucked 
away  within  the  limits  of  quiet  Dentwood. 
Come,  what  say  you,  Waterbury?" 

"Thank  you,  Masters.  I  think  I  will  conclude 
to  go  there.  Doubtless  it  was  a  false  ambition 
that  urged  me  to  remain  in  the  over  thronged 
city ;  and,  as  you  say,  the  best  part  of  my  life 
might  be  spent  in  toil,  and  the  reward  never 
come.  For  the  tone  of  society  in  Dentwood,  I 
need  but  remember  that  my  friend  and  his  ex- 
cellent mother  and  brothers  are  numbered  among 
its  dwellers.  Dentwood  shall  be  the  scene  of  my 
future  labors." 

"  Good,  Waterbury  1  I'll  give  our  people  fair 
warning,  be  your  avant  courier  in  the  good  graces 
of  old  'Squire  Wallace,  and  if  the  right  chord  is 
touched  there,  your  fortune's  made.  In  a  month 
or  so  I'll  expect  to  see  your  shingle  hung  out 
there.  Why  not  go  down  at  once,  though ,"  and 
a  quizzical  smile  ran  over  his  face,  "  and  accom- 
pany me  over  to  Thornvale  in  propria  personce, 
to  present  mo  to  the  literary  lady,  instead  of  by 
this  introductory  letter  I  hold,  Waterbury  ?" 

For  a  moment  a  shade  of  indecision  played 
over  the  young  lawyer's  face  ;  but,  glancing  up 
to  catch  the  twinkle  of  his  friend's  eye,  he  re- 
plied, decidedly  : 

"  No,  no,  Masters !  Excuse  me.  Now  I've 
furnished  you  with  the  proper  credentials,  you 
must  go  a  la  ambassadeur  ;  and,  my  dear  tellow> 
I  give  you  full  instructions  to  stipulate  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  the  lady  and  myself;  for  of 
late  our  communications  have  grown  'small  by 
degrees  and  beautifully  less/  Think  she'll  for- 
give me,  eh,  Masters  ?"  he  said,  carelessly. 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself  au  contraire,"  laughed 
Gilbert.  "  '  Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to 
thy  soul.'  But  here,  the  train  is  ready,  and  I'm 
off!  Good- by,  old  fellow,  till  we  meet  at 
Dentwood  1" 


Reader,  yon  will  take  ray  word  for  it  that 
Horace  Waterbury  was  not  the  calculating, 
heartless  person  you  may  have  imagined  from 


glimpses  of  his  character  as  portrayed.  People 
certainly  called  him  "  practical,"  and  no  intimate 
friend,  save  Gilbert  Masters,  knew  the  vein  of 
almost  womanly  sensitiveness  underlying  that 
apparently  worldly  nature. 

Circnmstances  had  moulded  his  character;  the 
hard  experiences  of  a  struggling  orphan  boy, 
with  no  dowry  bnt  his  ambition,  had  pressed 
against  and  warred  with  a  generons,  aesthetic 
nature,  till  the  latter  had  become  obscured  and 
almost  stifled  in  the  conflict. 

The  correspondence  with  "  Belle  Sparkle," 
which  had  first  been  commenced,  at  Waterbnry's 
solicitation,  under  cover  of  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  magazine  in  which  the  authoress's  much- 
admired  articles  appeared,  had  grown  to  become 
a  part  of  his  happiness  ;  bnt  this  he  would  not 
confess  even  to  himself,  as  has  been  seen;  he 
shared  the  popular  belief,  and  quoted  stale  jokes 
concerning  the  anti  domestic  propensities  of 
"  literary  women  "  from  the  days  of  Socrates's 
Xantippe  downward ;  holding  theory  that  bril- 
liant "  Belle  Sparkle  "  might  be  after  the  6ame 
fashion  as  her  sisterhood  ;  hence,  as  he  bad  im- 
parted to  Masters,  their  correspondence  had 
grown  less  of  late,  though  this  lact,  contrary  to 
his  expectations,  did  not  bring  any  additional 
peace  to  the  young  lawyer's  heart. 

But  so  it  was  ;  and  with  an  iHtroductory  letter 
from  Waterbury's  hand,  Gilbert  Masters  took 
a  seat  in  the  cars,  and  was  swiftly  whirled  away 
into  the  heart  of  quiet,  inland  Massachusetts. 


Lato  that  summer's  afternoon,  Gilbert  Masters 
sprang  from  tho  cars  upon  the  platform  of  the 
depot  at  Elton,  a  pleasant  country  town,  and  in 
a  few  more  minutes  was  set  down  at  the  gate  of 
a  charming  Gothic  cottage,  half  hidden  by  vines 
and  trees,  the  home  of  Dora  Deane  aud  her 
mother — Masters's  aunt  and  cousin. 

Nobody  at  Elton  called  Dora  Deane  "  hand- 
some," with  her  slight  figure  and  face  of  thought- 
ful cast ;  hut  all  voted  her  graceful,  refined, 
ladyliko,  nnd  acknowledged  the  charm  of  tho 
social  spell  she  threw  around  all  visitors  nt  tho 
cottage.  Gay,  genial  Gilbert  Masters  dearly 
loved  his  cousin ;  bnt  thero  was  another  who 
hired  him  to  Elton  of  summer  vacations,  in  the 
shape  of  bright,  bewitching,  saucy  little  Georgio 
Ross,  Mrs.  Deane's  orphan  niece,  who,  three 
years  before,  had  been  received  into  her  family. 

Without  being  nt  all  figurative,  I  may  state 
that  the  young  collegian  was  literally  the  slave  of 
this  litlle  empress.  Vacation  visits,  ostensibly 
paid  to  "Aunt  Martha  and  Cousin  Dora,"  gen- 
erally terminated  in  a  bright,  bewildering  fort- 
night in  her  silken  toils;  rings  deviced  with 
hearts,  and  gemmed  bracelets — exponents  of  tho 
generous  youth's  admiration — adorned  her  rosy 
fingers  and  rounded  arms  ;  but  Georgie  was  a  bit 
saucy,  untamed  and  coquettish  ;  so  it  happened 
that  on  the  afternoon  in  question,  whon  ho 
bounded  into  tho  cottage  hall,  gay  tones  saluted 
him  with  : 

"Aha,  sir  valedictorian,  suppose  you've  come 
down  to  impress  ns  with  a  sense  of  your  newly- 
acquired  importance!  Who  do  you  suppose 
wanted  to  see  you  here,  Gilbert  Masters  ?" 

But  the  young  collegian  knew  that,  despite  her 
words,  his  presence  at  Elton  was  not  entirely  un- 
welcome ;  so  he  only  smiled  and  caught  her  little 
dimpled  hand,  in  reply,  asking  :  "  Where  is  my 
aunt,  and  Cousin  Dora  ?" 

Now  it  so  happened  farther,  that,  at  his  last 
visit,  Georgie,  in  an  unwonted  confidential  mood, 
had  imparted  to  him  "  a  great  secret  "  concern- 
ing "  Cousin  Dora;"  "and  you  must  never  let 
her  know  how  you  found  it  out,  Gilbert — never  1 
She  wouldn't  like  it  a  bit  if  she  thought  I  told 
who  writes  those  beautiful  stories  in'  Piper's  Mag- 
azine/ but  I  thought  it  too  good  to  keep ;  but 
you  mustn't  ever  tell !"  asserted  Georgie. 

Whether  Gilbert  ever  "  told  "  or  not,  must  be 
inferred  from  his  conduct  that  evening,  as,  sitting 
alone  a  few  moments  with  Dora  on  the  piazza, 
where  the  moonlight  fell  in  a  flood  of  white 
splendor,  with  a  very  demure  expression  he  drew 
fr^n  bis  vest  pocket  and  put  into  Dora'a  hand  a 
letter  superscribed  in  familiar  chirography — 

"To 

"  BELLE  SPARKLE, 

"  Thornvale." 
li  {Introduce  Mr.  Masters  ) " 

"  Why,  Gilbert !"  exclaimed  Dora,  coloring 
violently;  "where  did  you — that  is,  so  you 
know  ?"     Then  she  stopped  abruptly. 

"Yes,  cousin  mine,  little  Dora,  playing  the 
literary  lady  incog,  I  do  know,  though  by  what 
means  the  secret  came  into  my  possession  it  boois 
not ;  yet  don't  be  afraid  that  I've  divulged  it  to 
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my  particular  friend,  Homco  Waterbury  !  Aha, 
you  didn't  know  that  your  long-time  correspond- 
ent was  thus  on  intimato  terras  with  your  scapo- 
graeo  cousin,  did  you,  ma  Bf&UV1  And  ho 
laughed  at  her  expression  of  wonder. 

"And  you  know  Horace  Waterbury?"  ex- 
claimed Dora. 

"Most  assuredly  1  I  wondor  I  never  men- 
tioned him  to  you,  coz.  Cortos  it  ia,  I've  hoard 
him  speak  of  the  him;  '  Belle  Sparklo'  'many  a 
time  and  oft!'  Fine  fellow  Waterbury  is,  too! 
Is  coming  down  to  Dentwood  to  settle  But  how 
queer— you  so  shy  and  quiet,  an  out  and  out  blue 
Stocking—*  dreaded  strong-minded  woman! 
Wont  Waterbury  bo  surprised  when  ho  meets 
you?  as  of  course  ho  will  sometime;  for  you 
see,  coz,  he's  got  it  into  his  head  that^  you're  an 
antiquated  lady  of  thejmus  scribendi," 

"Alter  such  pains-taking  on  my  part  to  avoid 
recognition,  by  writing  under  my  nom  de  plume, 
and  mailing  my  letters  over  at  Thornvale,  it  is 
not  strango  that  Mr.  Waterbury  should  be  slight- 
ly in  the  dark  respecting  the  private  Dora  Deane 
lurking  behind  the  public  *  Belle  Sparklo ;'  yot 
it  is  somewhat  unwarrantable,  I  must  confess, 
that  a  third  party  should  be  cognizant  of  this 
correspondence  1"  said  tho  girl,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  pique.  "  Such  friendships  are  usually 
held  sacred." 

"  O,  don't  be  alarmed,  coz.  I'm  the  only  one 
in  the  secret,  as  I  chanco  to  know.  But,  ah,  I 
begin  to  think  there  lurks  some  tenderer  senti- 
ment beneath  the  friendship!"  said  Gilbert, 
teasingly. 

"  You  are  very  much  mistaken !"  replied  Dora, 

coldly. 

"  Is  it  60  ?  Then  Waterbury  did  not  fib  in 
the  least  when  he  made  the  same  assurance.  You 
see  I  charged  him  with  being  in  love  with  the 
authoress — " 

"  Which  charge  of  course  he  denied  ?"  queried 
the  girl,  calmly. 

"  Well,  yes.  I  didn't  exactly  credit  him  then  ; 
but  if  you  really  assure  me  so,  Dora— but  excuse 
me  if  I'm  meddling  with  what,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  none  of  my  own  business — only  you  see 
I've  a  sort  of  cousinly  interest  in  my  little  Dora 
here.  But  seriously,  coz,  I've  an  account  to  set- 
tle with  Waterbury  !  Would  you  believe  it  ?  he 
asserts  that '  however  much  he  may  respect,  ad- 
mire, and  so  forth,  a  literary  lady,  head  and 
heart  homage  differ  widely.'  Glad  you've  got 
the  start  of  him  in  the  '  merely  friendly  senti- 
ment/ and  have  taken  all  his  sentimental  non- 
sense at  its  true  valuation.  But  after  all,  my 
literary  lady,  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  this  same 
boasting  gentleman's  heart  is  not  so  secure  as  he 
would  have  had  me  believe  when  he  gave  me 
this  letter  of  introduction  to  the  authoress,  in 
whose  good  graces,  I  gravely  assured  him,  I 
should  endeavor  to  rival  him ;  so  what  say  you 
to  enacting  in  a  nice  little  scheme  I  planned, 
when  Waterbury  gets  located  down  at  Dentwood, 
by  which  we  may  effectually  punish  his  egregious 
vanity  %'■' 

Dora  Deane  only  smiled,  and  even  clapped 
her  white  hands  with  apparent  glee,  as  she  as- 
sented to  the  plan  proposed  by  her  mischievous 
cousin ;  but  when  she  sat  alone  in  her  room  that 
night,  leaving  Georgie  and  Gilbert  together,  you 
would  have  known  by  the  compression  of  her 
lips  and  the  light  of  her  eye  that  some  new  emo- 
tions were  at  work  in  her  heart. 

"  And  so  Mr.  Horace  Waterbury  makes  his 
correspondence  with  the  'literary  lady'  a  subject 
of  remark  with  his  friends — and  boasts  that  head 
and  heart  homage  differ  widely  ?"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  low,  concentrated  voice,  looking  on  a  pack- 
age of  letters  she  had  taken  from  her  writing- 
desk  ;  and  straightway,  laying  the  package  in  the 
empty  grate,  she  applied  a  lighted  taper  till  a 
a  blue  flame  crept  over  all,  and,  cinder  by  cin- 
der, they  fell  a  tiny  heap  of  ashes. 

I'm  sure  I  don't  know  whether — just  as  though 
she  were  not  "  strong-minded,"  but  quite  like 
any  other  woman  who  has  been  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  the  bitter  and  humiliating  reality  that  she 
has  bestowed  her  love  unsought — little  Dora 
Deane  wept  herself  to  sleep  that  night ;  but  true 
it  was,  that  the  burning  of  those  hitherto  care- 
fully hoarded  letters  was  decidedly  the  most  fool- 
ish and  (candor  compels  the  word,reader,)  spite- 
ful act  of  her  life. 

"  I  declare  !  I  smell  something !"  exclaimed 
Georgie  Ross,  gaily,  in  the  parlor  below.  "  I 
must  go  and  see  that  Dora  does  not  set  the  house 
on  fire  to  destroy  us,  from  revenge,  that  her  se- 
cret is  betrayed,  for  I  know  she  will  suspect  me ; 
you  were  so  wicked  in  telling  her  a  word  to- 
night, Gilbert  Masters !" 


"Something  burning  !  MoHt  likely  it  ia  my 
hoart,  kindled  into  tinder  by  tho  fire  of  a  certain 
iucundiury  pair  of  oyuH !"  returned  tho  collegian, 
gallantly.  "And  now,  if  such  a  catastrophe 
should  happen,  it  is  but  (air  that  tho  author  of 
tho  mischief  remain  to  aid  in  quelling  tho  con- 
flagration— so  you  must  stay  with  mo,  Goorgio." 


"See  here,  Waterbury!"  exclaimed  Gilbert 
Masters,  entering  the  law  office  of  tho  formor 
ono  pleasant  morning,  about  two  months  after 
his  establishment  in  Dentwood,  with  an  open  let- 
ter in  his  hand.  "  Have  ju«t  taken  this  letter 
from  tho  pont-oiline — from  '  Belle  Sparkle  ' — in 
which  Rho  informs  mo  that,  'journeying  through 
Dentwood,  she  will  Htop  over  night  at  our  hotol, 
where  she  will  be  happy  to  receive  a  call  from  her 
friends,  Messrs  Waterbury  and  Masters.'  Will 
be  here  to-night — so  what  say  you  the  call,  when 
I  shall  be  happy  to  do  the  good  turn  for  you  that 
your  letter  of  introduction  did  once  for  niel  I 
would  do  '  tho  gentlemanly  host,'  you  see,  and 
invite  the  authoress  over  to  .my  mother's  to  pass 
a  few  days;  but,  as  luck  will  have  it,  tho  same 
mail  that  brought  her  letter,  also  brought  ono 
from  Cousin  Dora  Deane,  who  writes  'that  she 
and  Georgie  Ross  are  coming  down  to  pass  a 
month  with  us,'  and  perhaps  the  meeting  might 
not  be  agreeable  to  the  blue,  who  dislikes  compa- 
ny or  gaiety  of  any  kind,  as  she  informed  me. 
You'll  call  over  at  the  Dentwood  House,  this 
evening,  I  suppose,  Waterbury  V 

"  Yes,  suppose  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  old- 
timed  correspondence,"  lazily  drawled  the  young 
lawyer.  "  Glad  she's  not  expected  before  eve- 
ning, though — for  the  fact  is,  I'm  overrun  with 
business  this  morning,  thanks  to  these  litigating 
Dentwooders.  When  did  you  say  this  Miss 
Deane,  your  cousin,  was  expected  to  arrive, 
Masters  ?     To-morrow  V* 

"  Yes,  in  the  forenoon  train.  Now  there's  a 
girl  for  you  to  study  !  and  a  capital  wife  she'll 
make  some  man  who  knows  how  to  prize  her — 
quiet,  gentle,  domestic,  pretty  and  graceful, 
withal,  and  not  the  least  bit  blue.  Happy  the  fel- 
low who  wins  her.  If  I  didn't  happen  to  be  her 
cousin,  and,  furthermore,  didn't  happen  to  know 
a  little  witch  named  Georgie  Ross — and  by-the- 
by,  Waterbury,  I  warn  you,  no  flirting  there  ! — 
I'd  enter  the  lists  for  Dora's  favor,  despite  she 
affirms  stoutly  she  never  means  to  entrust  her 
happiness  into  the  keeping  of  the  best  man  liv- 
ing. But  I'm  hindering  business,  so  I'm  off. 
'Morning,  Waterbury." 

"And  so  at  length  I  shall  meet  'Belle  Sparkle,'  " 
soliloquized  Waterbury,  when  alone.  "  I  shall 
meet  her  and  judge  for  myself  whether  she  pos- 
sess all  the  beauty  and  intelligence  described  by 
Masters.  Wonder  why  she  never  replied  to  my 
last  letter?  Perhaps  it  never  reached  her, 
though.  And  so  Miss  Deane  is  coming  at  last  ? 
Masters  little  imagines  how  his  descriptions  of 
her  have  excited  my  desire  to^neet  her.  '  Quiet, 
gentle,  domestic,  pretty  and  graceful  withal,' — 
just  the  wife  for  a  lawyer  just  starting  in  the 
world,  if  he  can  be  fortunate  enough  to  win  her. 
Well,  I'll  play  the  agreeable  to  the  fair  literary 
lady  this  evening,  and  meantime,  await  with  im- 
patience Dora  Deane's  coming  to-morrow." 


"  Belle  Sparkle  "  stood  in  the  parlor  of  the 
Dentwood  House.  A  mass  of  raven  curls  shad- 
ed her  neck  and  brow ;  a  dress  of  rich  silk  rus- 
tled with  every  movement ;  jewels  sparkled  on 
her  person,  and  rouge  heightened  the  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion ;  India  ink  shaded  her  eyebrows 
with  a  darker  hue.  Altogether,  no  one  would 
have  suspected  who  figured  under  that  "  make- 
up" accomplished  at  Gilbert  Masters's  suggestion 
and  Georgie  Ross's  fingers. 

"  You'll  do,  Dora !"  laughed  Georgie,  as  the 
haughty  figure  swept  up  and  down  the  apart- 
ment. "  Why,  you  look  like  a  tragedy  queen ! 
Now,  when  this  gentleman  arrives,  put  on  your 
'  blue-stocking  airs  '  and  talk  literary.  I'll  teach 
him  a  lesson  he  wont  soon  forget.  But  I  must 
make  my  exit,  lest  they  surprise  me ;"  and  she 
left  the  parlor. 

Presently  a  tap  on  the  door,  and  Gilbert  Mas- 
ters entered,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  Esquire 
Waterbury — and  Esquire  Waterbury  advanced  : 
"Most  happy  to  meet,  in  propria  persona,  '  Belle 
Sparkle/  alias  Miss  Harrington." 

Miss  Harrington  extended  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, with  studied  coolness. 

"Bah!  an  icicle!"  thought  the  lawyer,  frozen 
by  her  repellant  haughtiness  of  manner. 

Conversation  became  general ;  the  literary  lady 
was  brilliant,  her  wit  keen,  her  satire  cutting ; 
books  were  criticised,  authors  condemned  or  ap- 


proved unsparingly,  and  in  Htoraturo  she  be- 
trayed horaolf  at  homo.  Eiquiro  Waterbury 
broached  other  themoa — the  beauty  of  the  coun- 
try, and  various  topics — hut  tho  blue  returned  '<> 
her  congenial  theme,  author*  and  hooks.  Mas- 
ters convoked  gaily,  fluontly;  but  tho  lawyer 
only  wondered  at  his  ease,  and  grow  inoro  con- 
strained himself,  This  lino  literary  lady  seemed 
likely  to  ovcrahudow  him  with  her  superiority. 
At  length,  aa  wdtrnur  resort,  he  ventured  to  refer 
to  their  punt  eorreapondenco. 

"  Ah,  yes,  she  had  doubtless  troubled  him  with 
hor  foolish  letters,  But  she  had  grown  wiser  of 
late.  Such  correspondences  wore  pleasant,  to  bo 
sure — more  pleasant  than  profitable,  as  Esquire 
Waterbury  would  no  doubt  concede.  She  hoped 
ho  had  burned  her  letters  V* 

The  young  lawyer  winced  under  her  sarcasm, 
and  coughed  in  lieu  of  a  reply.  The  interview 
was  not  prolonged  ;  and  when  the  gentlemen  de- 
parted, she  bade  them  adieu  with  chilling  dignity. 

"  By  Jove,  I'm  petrified,  Masters !"  exclaimed 
Waterbury,  on  emerging  into  the  street.  "  An 
iceberg  ! — splendid,  glittering,  frozen  !  I  told 
you  that  woman  would  prove  so  !  Positively,  my 
teeth  chatter  !  Who  would  imagine  that  a  score 
or  more  of  letters  had  passed  between  us  ?  Did 
you  notice  how  she  cut  me  up  to-night1?  Took 
particular  pains  to  inform  me  she'd  burnt  my  old 
letters.  And  this  is  'Belle  Sparkle  !'  Ah,  Mas- 
ters, I  told  you  so  !  These  literary  women 
spread  themselves  on  paper,  but  personally  they 
are  pedantic  and  repellant  in  the  extreme. 
Books,  authors  and  critics — it's  their  hobby! 
Well,  I've  met  the  literary  lady,  and  departed,  a 
sadder  yet  wiser  man.  I  wonder  you  thought 
her  pleasing,  Masters,  during  your  interview  at 
Thornvale !" 

"  She  certainly  seemed  different  there /"  re- 
plied Masters,  smothering  a  laugh. 

"I  should  infer  it,  from  your  report  of  her  at 
that  time,"  replied  the  lawyer,  drily.  "Come,  my 
dear  fellow,  I  think  I'll  go  home  and  make  a 
grand  suttee  of  the  blue's  old  letters — thus  leav- 
ing '  no  baseless  fabric  behind.'  " 

"  You're  a  Vandal — or,  worse  still,  a  Pagan  !" 
said  Masters. 

"No — an  iconoclast  !"  replied  Waterbury,  with 
a  sad  smile. 

"0,  what  an  outre  rig,  Dora !"  laughed  Georgie 
Ross,  as  Dora  Deane  stood  before  the  mirror  in 
their  room,  after  the  departure  of  her  guests.  A 
peruke,  rouge  and  pearl-powder  for  little  Dora 
Deane  !  Come  here  and  let  me  Christianize  you  ! 
I  hope  you  punished  him  ?  But  who  is  he  like  ? 
Is  he  gentlemanly  or  agreeable  ?  I  am  dying  to 
know !" 

"  Put  off  dying  till  to-morrow,"  replied  Dora, 
"and  your  curiosity  will  be  gratified.  As  he 
boards  at  Aunt  Sarah's,  we  shall  be  likely  to  be 
favored  somewhat  with  his  company." 

"  And  then  we  shall  have  the  romance  of  the 
story  !  Capital !  capital !  Wont  it  be  nice,  after 
all  ?"  and  little  Georgie  Ross  clapped  her  hands. 
"  And  you  shall  write  a  book  about  it — and  Gil- 
bert and  I  will  '  dance  at  the  wedding !' " 

"Nonsense!"  said  Dora,  gravely,  though  a 
flush  quite  broke  up  through  the  rouge  she  was 
removing  from  her  cheeks.  "Come  here,  you 
silly  thing,  and  help  unfasten  this  heavy  wig 
that's  giving  me  the  headache." 

Dora  Deane  and  Georgie  Ross  had  now  been 
domesticated*  with  "Aunt  Sarah,"  Gilbert  Mas- 
ters's mother,  three  weeks  ;  and  we  might  as  well 
say  at  once  that  in  all  the  events  of  those  three 
bright  weeks,  whether  walk,  drive,  picnic  in  the 
grand  old  woods  on  the  Masters's  estate,  or  sail- 
ing-excursions on  the  river,  Horace  Waterbury 
had  constituted  himself  Miss  Deane's  compan- 
ion. That  this  was  quite  to  his  mind,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  soliloquy  in  which  the  young 
lawyer  found  himself  indulging  one  afternoon, 
as  the  tea  hour  brought  him  from  his  office,  and 
he  walked  musingly  along. 

"  Here,  at  length,"  he  mused,  "  have  I  found 
the  realization  of  my  ideal — a  lovely,  lovable 
woman.  Sensible,  vivacious,  domestic,  affec- 
tionate, Dora  Deane  is  everything  I  have  dream- 
ed my  wife  should  be.  I  wonder  if  she  likes 
me ?  Her  manner  is  so  free  and  unembarrassed, 
I  have  sometimes  thought  that  if  she  cared  for 
me  at  all  she  would  appear  less  so.  How  fortu- 
nate I  did  not  follow  up  my  former  penchant  for 
the  blue!  This  little  blue-eyed  Dora  must  be 
my  wife,  or  Horace  Waterbury,  Esquire,  will 
never  write  himself  Benedick !" 

But,  reader,  what  use  to  prolong  the  story  ? 
Let  a  brief  summing  up  bring  us  to  a  finale. 
That  evening,  under  the  moonlit  sky,  Horace 
Waterbury  did  what  thousands  of  stricken  swains 


have  done  before — beginning  with  a  confuted 
story  of  "regard  "and  "feelings,"  and  ending 
with  a  more  intelligible  offer  of  his  "heart  and 
hand." 

And  Dora  Deane — well,  I  wouldn't  wonder  if 
she  Htniled  a  little,  though  hIiu  replied  in  a  tone  of 
quicti  Kirprifle:  "  Why,  Mr.  Waterbury,  I  novor 
expected  this  J  I  thought  you  had  declared  a 
hundred  times  that  you  never  would  marry  a  lit* 
erury  Indif!" 

"  And  ho  I  would  not !"  he  replied  Htoutly. 
"  But  you,  Dora — you,  with  your  quiet  ways  and 
lovable  nature — ho  different— how  could  I  help 
loving  you?  What  do  you  moan1?  What  are 
you  smiling  at  V  said  ho,  tin  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  her  face. 

"I  mean — if  I  Bhould  confess — what  would 
you  think,  if  I  should  confoaa — " 

"Confess  what?"  asked  tho  young  man,  in 
bewilderment.  "  You  surely  never  were  literary  ? 
You  are  not — " 

"  Belle  Sparkle  ?  But  her  I  am  I"  Btoutly  af- 
firmed tho  laughing  girl. 

"  What  nonsense  !  Why  am  I  to  believe  such 
an  assertion'2  You  are  no  more  like  Miss  Har- 
rington than  I  am  !"  exclaimed  Waterbury,  look- 
ing on  her  fair  face  in  the  moonlight.  "Don't 
tease  me,  Dora  !  If  Gilbert  has  told  you  of  that 
affair — that  brief  weakness— I  forgive  him;  but 
I  pray  you,  dear  Dora,  don't  use  it  against  me. 
I  declare  I  never  loved  her !" 

"  Why  wont  you  believe  a  lady's  word,  Mr. 
Waterbury1?"  said  Dora,  gravely,  though  asmile 
lurked  in  the  corners  of  her  dimpled  mouth. 
"  You  asked  me  just  now  why  you  were  to  be- 
lieve my  assertion,  that  I  am  what  I  purported 
to  be.  Don't  you  see  how  a  French  peruke,  rouge 
and  pearl-powder,  etc.,  etc.,  may  have  "made- 
up  "  the  fine  literary  lady,  who,  not  a  month  ago, 
in  disguise,  held  an  interview  with  one  Horace 
Waterbury,  Esquire,  in  the  parlor  of  the  Dent- 
wood House  ?  Really,  Mr.  Waterbury,  legal  acu- 
men did  not  serve  you  then,  did  it  ?" 

"  Dora  Deane !"  It  was  all  the  young  man 
could  say ;  and  though  it  reached  the  heart  of 
the  girl,  still  she  went  on  merrily  : 

"  Wasn't  it  nice  to  play  off  such  a  little  ruse 
on  the  gentleman,  who,  as  I  am  informed  by  my 
cousin  Gilbert,  confessed  such  a  decided  antipa- 
thy to  'bluestockings?'  And  now,  of  course, 
you  wouldn't  wish  to  marry  ( an  iceberg  * — '  a 
petrifaction ' — '  one  who  makes  a  trade  of  spread- 
ing herself  on  paper  ' — ha,  ha !  Head  homage 
and  heart  homage  do  differ  some,  don't  they,  Mr. 
Waterbury  V 

"  Dora  Deane," — and  the  words  were  candid 
and  firm — "  Dora,  I  acknowledge  my  error ;  I 
deserve  it  all ;  yet  I  trust  myself  to  your  clem- 
ency. You  will  not,  because  of  my  egregious 
vanity,  sentence  me  too  severely?  "Tell  me, 
Dora,"  and  he  firmly  imprisoned  a  little  white 
hand,  "  will  you  forgive  me?  I  do  not  ask  this 
of  the  authoress,  'Belle  Sparkle,'  but  of  Dora 
Deane,  my  beloved  !" 


"  Esquire  Waterbury,"  archly  said  little  Geor- 
gie Ross,  as  they  met  next  morning  in  the  hall, 
"  have  you  ever  yet,  in  the  course  of  your  legal 
practice,  encountered  a  case  headed  '  Belle  Spar- 
kle versus  the  lawyer  ?' " 

<  ■*■—  »  ■  ■ 

THE  SENSES. 

Of  the  five  senses  which  have  been  given  to 
man,  three — taste,  smell  and  touch — are  incap- 
able of  producing  in  us  the  sentiment  of  beauty. 
Joined  to  the  other  two,  they  may  contribute  to 
the  understanding  of  this  sentiment;  but  alone 
and  by  themselves  they  cannot  produce  it.  Taste 
judges  of  the  agreeable,  not  of  the  beautiful.  No 
sense  is  less  allied  to  the  soul,  and  more  in  the 
service  of  the  body ;  it  flatters,  it  serves  the  gross- 
est of  all  masters — the  stomach.  If  smell  some- 
times seem  to  participate  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
beautiful,  it  is  because  the  odor  is  exhaled  from 
an  object  that  is  already  beautiful,  that  is  beauti- 
ful for  some  other  reason.  Thus,  the  rose  is 
beautiful  for  its  graceful  form,  for  the  varied 
splendor  of  its  colors ;  its  odor  is  agreeable,  it  is 
not  beautiful.  Finally,  it  is  not  touch  alone  that 
judges  of  the  regularity  of  forms,  but  touch  en- 
lightened by  sight.  There  remain  two  senses  to 
which  all  the  world  concedes  the  privilege  of  excit- 
ing in  us  the  idea  and  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful. They  seem  to  be  more  particularly  in  the 
service  of  the  soul.  The  sensations  which  they 
give  have  something  purer,  more  intellectual. 
They  are  less  indispensable  for  the  material  pres- 
ervation of  the  individual.  They  contribute  to 
the  embellishment  rather  than  to  the  sustaining 
of  life.  They  procure  us  pleasures  in  which  our 
personality  seems  less  interested  and  more  self- 
forgetful.  To  these  two  senses,  then,  Art  should 
be  addressed — is  addressed,  in  fact — in  order  to 
reach  the  soul.  Hence  the  division  of  arts  into 
two  great  classes — arts  addressed  to  bearing,  arts 
addressed  to  sight ;  on  the  one  band  music  and 
poetry ;  on  the  other,  painting,  with  engraving, 
sculpture,  architecture,  gardening. — Coimn, 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWIXG-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
NIL  DESPERANDUM. 


Br   OEO&GE  W.   CEOWELL. 

There's  no  such  word  as  fail, 
To  those  who  in  the  right 

Dare  nobly,  mid  the  strife, 
With  earnestness  and  might. 

Who  feel  the  conscious  powrr 
Which  honest  worth  shall  give, 

And  strive  each  passing  day 
A  nobler  life  to  live. 

Who  bear  yet  bravely  up. 
When  svift  descends  the  blow 

Which  strikes  their  hopes  to  earth, 
And  lavB  their  ventures  low. 

Who  still  amid  the  fray. 

With  sod  Li  unstained  by  crime, 
Assert  their  manhood's  strength, 

And  make  their  lives  sublime. 

They  yet  shall  rise  again, 

Though  fate  may  bid  them  (all, 
They  yet  shall  wear  the  crown, 

And  triumph  over  all. 

A  crown  of  noble  deeds, 
A  name  of  honored  worth, 

A  wealth  which  few  possess, 
The  heroes  of  the  earth. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

LOVE-NOT  MONEY. 

IN    THREE    PARTS. 

BY    B1RS.    M.    A.    DEN1SON. 

PART   FIRST. 

"  Off  to  Europe,  eh  ?  How  long  are  you  in- 
tending to  stop?" 

"  It  may  be  six  months,  it  may  be  twelve," 
replied  the  young  man  addressed,  twirling  his 
moustache.  "  Be  the  stay  long  or  short,  I'm 
bound  to  enjoy  myself." 

"And  how  does  the  fair  Eleanor  take  the  idea 
of  this  intended  separation.  I  suppose  she  has 
a  little  wholesome  fear  of  England's  young  beau- 
ties, and  such  good-looking  men  as  yourself  are 
not  met  with  every  day,  either  in  this  country  or 
that." 

"Thank  you  for  your  good  opinion.  As  to 
Miss  Eleanor,  I  think  she  will  bear  the  .sepa- 
ration with  a  tolerable  grace.  We  are  engaged, 
you  know,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh  that  had  a 
slight  shade  of  mockery  in  its  tone. 

"People  don't  make  much  of  engagements, 
these  times,"  replied  the  other,  lightly,  topping 
his  chin  with  the  golden  edge  of  his  cane. 

"Except  where  money  is  concerned,  and  a 
Turk  of  a  father  who  has  bent  a  son  to  his  iron 
will  ever  since  ho  was  in  arms.  I  can't  afford  to 
bo  disinherited  ;"  the  dash  of  bitterness  was  a 
stronger  infusion  this  time. 

"  Well,  Miss  Eleanor  is  a  charming  woman," 
returned  the  first  speaker. 

"I  have  always  thought  you  appreciated  her 
charms,"  said  Herbert  Nevins,  with  some  em- 
phasis on  the  always. 

Willis  Wells  blushed  and  turned  away  as  ho 
said,  carelessly,  "  0,  we  poets  admire  all  the 
pretty  women;  we  are  too  poor  to  more  than 
admire." 

The  friends  parted,  and  Herbert  Nevins  wend- 
ed his  way  to  an  aristocratic  mansion  iu  tho 
upper  part  of  New  York  city,  while  Willis  Wells, 
feeling  for  the  manuscript  in  his  pocket,  bent 
his  steps  towards  the  dingy  office  of  a  newspaper, 
there  to  drudge  (not  uncomplainingly),  for  a 
small  pittance. 

Herbert  Nevins  was  ushered  into  the  dim 
splendors  of  the  great  parlors  of  the  home  of 
Thomas  Hodge.  The  name  of  the  flourishing 
merchant  was  not  euphonious.  He  was  a  portly 
man,  handsome  and  high-toned,  and  very  rich. 
Fortunate  turns  in  the  tide  of  stocks  had  built 
him  up.  He  was  sagacious,  too,  and  far-sighted, 
and  not,  as  a  consequence  (because  equally  far- 
sighted  men  have  been  unfortunate),  he  became 
enormously  wealthy. 

Eleanor  Hodge  was  his  only  child,  his  idol. 
Untold  sums  of  money  had  been  lavished  upon 
her  education.  According  to  fashionable  judg- 
ment, she  was  a  "  splendid  creshaw."  You 
would  think  so,  to  see  her  sail  into  these  crimson- 
shaded  parlors,  her  pale  cheek  flushed  with  the 
prevailing  color,  her  step  and  form  as  stately  as 
thore  of  a  queen.  Her  eye  seemed  to  kindle  as 
she  met  the  somewhat  constrained  devotion  of 
Herbert  Nevins.  Truth  to  tell,  unconsciously 
to  herself,  she  admired  rather  than  loved  Her- 
bert.    He  v/as  very  handsome,  very  courteous, 


unexceptionable  in  address,  in  character — alto- 
gether, apparently,  a  woman's  ideal.  Every- 
body was  "  dying,"  "  raving,"  and  doing  1  know 
not  what  other  extravagant  thing  for  him. 
Eleanor  was  engaged,  and  therefore  proportion- 
ably  envied. 

"  We'l,  I  have  called  to  make  you  my  adieus," 
he  said,  laughingly,  as  he  arose  end  took  the 
vacant  seat  by  her  side.  "  It  is  all  arranged,  I 
believe,  and  I  shall  probably  leave  the  city  to- 
morrow morning." 

"  There  was  a  pretty  little  start — rather  the- 
atrical —  "  to-morrow  morning!"  exclaimed 
Eleanor.  "  O  !  I  am  sorry  I  engaged  myself 
for  to  night,  if  you  are  going  so  soon.  What 
can  I  do  ?" 

"  Don't  break  the  engagement,  I  pray  you;  I 
could  not  well  stay  this  evening.  I  have  so 
many  calls  to  make,  so  much  to  attend  to." 

"  Shall  you  remain  in  Europe  long?" 

The  timid  voice  surprised  him.  He  turned 
fully  towards  her.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were 
humid,  the  color  was  high  on  her  cheek,  her 
countenance  was  sorrowful.  He  was  surprised 
into  exclaiming,  "  Why,  Eleanor,  do  you  really 
care  that  I  am  going  ?" 

"How  can  you  ask  the  question?"  she  re- 
turned, with  trembling  lip,  and  tears  did  really 
begin  to  (all.  Herbert  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  looking  so  well ;  something  like  warm 
and  earnest  love  sprang  up  in  his  heart.  "  It 
would  be  curious,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "if  I 
should  experience  a  romantic  attachment  just  as 
I  am  going  away.  I  have  heard  of  such  things. 
She  really  looks  well  !  she  has  beautiful  eves, 
beautiful  hands  and  feet!  I  don't  know  but  I 
am  beginning  to  be  proud  of  her." 

"  You  will  miss  me  then  '."  he  said,  moving  as 
near  as  the  inconvenient  edge  of  tho  tcte-attte 
would  allow. 

"  Very  much,"  she  almost  whimpered. 

"And  I  shall  miss  you,"  he  said,  warmly,  the 
native  impulsiveness  of  his  character  triumphant. 
"  I  shall  see  no  woman  there  so  lovely  as  Eleanor 
—  wherever  1  go  I  shall  think  ot  her  ;  tuuy  1  ask 
tho  same  pledge  in  return?" 

And  thus  lor  borne  littio  time  vows  were  ex- 
changed and  lover's  nonsense  beguiled  the  time. 
I  say  "  lover's  nonsense,"  because  it  is  nonsense 
in  a  great  many  cases. 

So  Herbert  Nevins  sailed  for  England,  and  for 
many  scores  of  miles  he  carried  the  queenly  im- 
ago of  Eleanor,  sitting  iu  the  dim  spleudor  oi  tho 
great  shadowy  parlors;  sitting  by  liis  side,  con- 
fessing her  love  for  him. 

O,  fickle  faith  of  women !— sonic  women. 
That  very  night  Eleanor  sighed  to  think  her 
hand  was  promised  to  the  wanderer. 

Willis  Wells  had  rendered  himself  immortal. 
He  had  published  a  poem  that  was  repeated  to 
everybody  and  by  everybody,  and  Eleanor  was 
conscious  that  she  was  the  heroine.  Amidst  the 
bevy  of  beauties  who  pruised  him  as  much  with* 
sparkling  eyes  as  musical  voices,  his  eye  only 
sought  approbation  of  one — that  one  was 
Eleanor. 

"  Suppose  the  poor  author  should  ever  become 
the  great  poet,"  said  Eleanor  to  herself,  as  her 
cheek  sought  the  pillow.  Then  sho  thought  of 
Herbert  Nevins  and  sighed. 

JVlauy  a  girl  whom  wo  meet  brilliantly  beauti- 
ful on  the  promenade,  is  like  Eleanor,  in  a 
"  strait  betwixt  two." 

Meanwhile,  Herbert  Nevins  tossed  on  the 
briny  deep,  thoughtless  consecutively  of  Eleanor 
as  he  neaied  the  desired  haven.  His  mind  was 
full  ot  the  glories  he  should  see.  And  when  he 
arrived  there,  pleasure  after  pleasure,  success 
after  success  dazzled  and  delighted  him.  Flat- 
tered by  the  unusually  pointed  attention  that 
was  shown  him,  he  forgot  the  loves,  the  beauties, 
the  engagements  of  home.  Amid  splendid 
saloons,  outrivalling  the  magnificence  of  Fifth 
Avenue  not  so  much  in  outward  show  as  intrin- 
sic value,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of 
the  gay  metropolis,  and  was  soon  hand-in  glove 
with  its  most  prominent  notabilities. 

One  evening  at  a  concert  in  the  private  box  of 
a  nobleman,  he  met  a  beautiful  girl  who,  from 
the  first  glance,  captivated  his  fancy  and  claimed 
hi3  attention.  Miss  Howard  had  lately  burst 
like  a  glorious  star  upon  London  society.  There 
was  that  in  her  face  that,  once  seen,  seen  espec- 
ially by  the  admiring  eyes  of  youth,  could  never 
be  forgotten.  It  was  an  expression  of  pensive- 
ncss,  and  the  change  caused  by  her  dimpling 
smile  was  absolutely  radiant.  Herbert  Nevins 
thought  he  had  never  before  seen  a  countenance 
so  spiritually  lovely,  a  demeanor  so  fascinating, 
and  he  inquired  of  the  young  blood  who  accom- 


panied him,  whether  she  was  a  relative  or  de- 
pendent. Something  in  her  air  led  him  to  sus- 
pect the  latter. 

"  A  cousin  of  Lady  Howard's,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Her  father  is  a  madcap  squire  in  some  by 
shire — a  rollicking,  dare-devil  fellow — good  com- 
pany, but  infernally  poor.  Whether  he-intends 
to  make  some  good  match  for  his  daughter  or 
not,  I  don't  know,  but,  egad !  I  should  think  so. 
The  squire  lives  up  to,  and  I  am  told  a  precious 
way  beyond  his  income,  but  he  is  of  a  good  fam- 
ily, and  the  fellows  in  our  set  go  up  there  oc- 
casionally, and  we  enjoy  ourselves  famously. 
Doubtless  you  will  get  an  invitation  to  fish  and 
hunt  at  Lakely  Hall,  where  you  may  enjoy  more 
exelusively  the  society  of  this  fine  creature.  She 
is  demedly  handsome — but  money,  money,  sir, 
is  the  object  with  our  fellows." 

"  It  is  doing  her  positive  harm,  under  such 
circum  tances,  I  should  think,  to  expose  h  r  to 
the  fascination  of  high  life,"  said  Herbert,  gazing 
admiringly  at  the  lovely  girl  who  at  that  moment 
was  giving  him  the  full  glow  of  one  of  her  rare 
smiles. 

"  Yes,  but  Lady  Howard  is  doubtless  trying 
to  fish  up  some  withered  old  count  or  earl  to  tie 
this  pearl  upon,  and  set  her  up  in  society.  That's 
the  way  she  has  managed  with  her  own  daugh- 
ters. But  I  see  Lady  Helen  de  Yoe  beckoning ; 
adieu.     I  will  see  you  to-morrow." 

Herbert  Nevins  could  only  think  of  Lelia  How- 
ard, night  and  day,  wherever  he  went.  Her 
image  took  precedence  of  Eleanor's.  The  ex- 
ceeding beauty  of  her  countenance,  the  natural 
grace  with  which  she  moved,  spoke  and  acted, 
constantly  enchanted  him,  and  he  became  a  true 
and  devoted  worshipper.  His  devotion  was  the 
theme  ot  many  a  tongue. 

"  Take  care,"  said  a  young  lord,  "don't  get 
too  deeply  entangled.  Since  an  old  miser  of  an 
uncle  disinherited  her  father  for  his  extrav- 
agance, there  is  no  hope  that  she  will  bring  the 
unlucky  fellow  who  marries  her,  one  cen*.  I 
advise  you  to  bo  warned  in  time." 

Herbert  smiled  to  himself  and  then  sighed. 
He  loved  her  passionately.  She  was  the  first 
woman  towards  whom  his  heart  had  truly 
turned.  To  him  sho  was  an  angel — puro,  mod- 
estj  simple  iu  her  tastes,  true  and  tender  in  her 
love,  But  he  was  engaged  to  niuety  thousand 
dollars. 

His  father  had  set  his  heart  upon  tho  union 
of  his  sou  with  Eleanor  Hodge.  Besides,  did 
not  Eleanor  love  him,  truly,  devotedly?  was  not 
his  honor  pledged  ?  Infatuated  that  he  wus,  he 
could  not  force  himself  to  forget  the  peerless 
Lelia  Howard.  An  invitation  to  her  father's 
home  was  accepted  with  a  bounding  heart  and 
high-leaping  pulse,  lie  entered  tho  aristocratic 
old  mansion  with  feelings  of  reverence  for  the 
golden  past  as  it  seemed  stamped  on  everything 
around  him.  The  grand  old  staircase  with  its 
waxed  floor,  its  panels  of  polished  mahogany, 
the  great  hall,  lined  with  pictures  whose  hues 
seemed  stolen  from  the  gorgeous  tinting  of  tho 
skies,  the  antique  rooms,  suite  after  suite  im- 
pressed his  imagination  as  no  other  household 
had  evtr  done.  And  then  tho  lovely  Lelia, 
moving  from  corridor  to  corridor,  so  ethereal,  so 
almost  holy  in  her  matchless  beauty. 

The  old  squire  was  emphatically  jolly.  A  big, 
lound,  good-natured  body,  his  laugh  at  once  ex- 
plosive and  mellow,  filled  the  house  with  cheer. 
And  such  a  table  !  No  wonder  his  frame  grew 
unwieldy  with  oleaginous  latitude ;  no  wonder 
his  cheuks  stood  out  covered  with  purple  red,  for 
he  breakfasted,  he  dined,  he  supped  like  a  king, 
uud  his  thick  beard  shook  trom  morning  till  night 
with  its  owners  mirth. 

The  days  spent  at  Lakely  Hall  were  like 
hours  passed  in  paradise.  There  were  beautiful 
walks,  there  were  murmuring  streams,  there  were 
bowers  and  shady  avenues,  all  of  which  were 
haunted,  not  by  spirits,  but  forms  of  flesh  and 
blood,  however  love  hadetherealized  them.  Her- 
bert and  Lelia  were  often  together,  and  Eleanor 
Hodge  (0,  unpoetical  name !)  was  forgotten. 
In  a  delirium  of  feeling,  one  day  Herbert  pro- 
posed and  was  accepted.  A  vision  of  Eleanor,  a 
vision  of  his  father,  wroth  and  cursing,  rose  up 
before  him,  but  he  was  in  Eden.  He  shut  all  the 
serpents  out  by  force  of  will  and  banished  every- 
thing but  Eve  and  bliss. 

But  once  more  alone,  grown  calmer,  more 
rational,  reflection  came.  What  had  he  done  ? 
The  vengeance  of  his  father  he  felt  assured  would 
follow  him  for  this  misstep.  He  had  betrayed 
confidence  and  broken  vows.  These  thoughts 
made  him  very  unhappy.  As  he  sat  musing  in 
his  chamber  there  came  suddenly  to  his  ear  a 


shrill,  riercing  cry.  He  knew  that  voice,  and 
throwing  on  his  dressing  gown,  he  ran  hastily 
down  stairs.  Others  had  been  also  summoned 
by  the  terrible  cry  of  anguish,  and  were  moving 
hastily  in  the  direction  of  the  terrible  outcry, 
asking  of  each  other  what  it  could  be. 

Again  arose  the  wild  shriek,  "help!  help!" 
and  Herbert  sprang  within  the  squire's  chamber, 
where  he  found  Lelia  supporting  her  father's 
head  with  great  difficulty,  he  having  fallen  in  a 
fit  to  the  floor. 

"  He  rang  his  bell,"  she  cried,  in  frantic  tones, 
•turning  to  Herbert,  "and  as  I  came  in  he  fell  to 
the  floor.  0,  my  dear  father,  speak  to  me — 0, 
my  God  !  he  is  dead  !" 

Medical  assistance  was  called,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  poor  old  squire  had  gone  to  his  last 
account,  and  sweet  Lelia  Howard  was  an  orphan. 
Herbert  longed  to  take  her  to  his  heart  to  his 
home,  after  this  terrible  affliction,  and  make  her 
his  wife,  but  he  dared  not  as  yet.  He  did  not 
dare  to  brave  the  cruel  wrath  of  a  father  he 
feared,  and  upon  whom  he  was  entirely  depend- 
ent. So,  after  seeing  her  placed  in  the  protec- 
tion of  her  relatives,  who  volunteered  to  care  for 
her  for  a  season,  he  left  her  with  his  solemn 
promise  to  return  and  claim  her  hand,  and  set 
out  for  home,  trusting  that  seme  kind  fortune 
might  befall  him,  that  Eleanor  had  forgotten  him, 
that  be  might  soften  his  father's  heart  and  in 
some  manner  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception 
of  a  portionless  bride. 


PART    SECOND. 

Meanwhile,  Willis  Wells  was,  in  the  expres- 
sive language  of  the  fast  people  of  to  day,  "  cut- 
ting a  dash."  He  had  already  issued  two  "  sweet 
little  volumes,"  all  blue  and  gold — the  dishing 
up  of  his  various  poetical  dainties.  The  ladies 
were  more  than  ever  enchanted  with  him.  The 
meu  pointed  as  his  handsome  figure  promenaded 
Broadway,  and  spoke  of  him  as  the  popular 
poet,  who  has  published  several  books,  you 
know.  He  had  been  complimented  by  three  pro- 
fessors, live  clergymen  and  two  lawyers — hand- 
somely complimented  in  public.  He  wore  unex- 
ceptionable broadcloth,  he  was  alluded  to  as  a 
rising  young  man,  a  very  rising  young  man,  and 
he  was  more  in  love  than  ever  with  Eleanor 
Hodge. 

Meantime,  Mr.  Hodge  had  by  some  means 
learned  that  the  poet  sought  tho  society  of  his 
daughter,  and  having  a  great  horror  of  literary 
men,  he  forbado  Eleanor  to  allow  him  the  (litre 
of  the  house.  He,  like  old  Mr.  Nevins,  had  set 
his  heart  upon  the  marriage  of  Eleanor  and  Her- 
bert, and  impatiently  awaited  its  fulfilment.  He 
was  the  first  person  to  announce  to  her,  one 
pleasant  morning,  tho  arrival  of  her  affianced 
husband  by  tho  steamer  of  the  previous  day.  She 
dissembled  well,  though  her  checks  grew,  per- 
haps, a  shade  paler,  and  when  she  met  him  she 
forced  the  beaming  smiles  and  ardent  welcomes. 
It  was  unfortunate  that  neither  could  read  the 
heart  of  the  other.  Eleanor  did  not  dream,  as 
Herbert  imprinted  a  cool  kiss  upon  her  brow, 
that  he  was  mentally  comparing  her  witli  the 
sweet  English  girl,  who,  as  sho  parted  from  him 
with  tears,  standing  iu  her  matchless  beauty  and 
innocence,  her  dead,  black  garments  falling  in 
rich  folds  about  her  form,  seemed  as  much  supe- 
rior, in  mind  and  face,  to  the  daughter  of  the 
merchant  called  Hodge,  as  an  angel  might  seem 
beside  an  ordinary  mortal.  Neither  did  he  im- 
agine that,  as  she  gazed  at  him,  allowing  her 
hand  to  lie  passively  in  his,  she  called  up  a  faco 
that  was  dearer  and  lips  whose  touch  would  have 
thrilled  her  from  vein  to  vein.  Well,  Herbert 
Nevins  had  come  home.  There  were  parties 
given  iu  his  honor,  and  he  was  the  lion  of  his 
set,  but  he  was  wretched.  He  felt  as  if  there  was 
a  gulf  between  himself  and  Eleanor  which  he 
could  not  pass  over,  and  still  he  saw  that  in  his 
father's  mind  bis  fate  was  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians.  Tormented  by  feeling 
himself  placed  in  this  unenviable  situation,  he 
decided  at  last  to  throw  himself  upon  his  father's 
mercy,  and  like  a  culprit  who  anticipates  his 
doom,  he  went  towards  the  library  where  his 
father  usually  spent  his  mornings.  He  had  al- 
ways feared  the  6tern  old  man.  Now,  young 
.and  vigorous  as  he  was,  his  limbs  trembled 
under  him,  as  he  heard  the  deep  tones  of  his 
"  come  in." 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  his  father,  looking 
up,  re-adjusting  his  spectacles  and  then  settling 
himself  to  his  antiquarian  lore. 

"  Good  morning,  father,"  responded  Herbert, 
obeying  his  sign  to  bo  seated.  "  I  hope  I  do  not 
interrupt  you." 
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"Not  in  tlio  least,  sir,  if  you  have  business  of 
importance  ;  otherwise  yon  do." 

"I  have  something  of  importance  to  say/1 
said  Herbert,  feeling  his  heart  sink — "  it  is  with 
reference  to  Miss  Klcunor  Hodge." 

"All!"  and  the  spectacles  cumo  oft*  in  u 
twinkling,  tho  bald  head  shono  benignant 
"  Tho  marriage,  I  suppose,  is  to  take  pluce  pres- 
ently. Well,  I  am  ready  us  soon  as  you  are  ;  I 
have  scloeted  for  you  a  fine  brown  stone  front ; 
you  will  begin  life  auspiciously,  young  man — 
auspiciously  I" 

"Yes,  sir— but — I— sir,  I  fool  as  if  I  did  not 
love  Miss  Eleanor  Buffioiently  to  make  her  as 
happy  as  she  deserves  to  bo." 

"  She's  a  line  girl!"  said  tho  old  merchant, 
abruptly,  fastening  on  his  spectacles,  "and  sho 
dosorvos  to  bo  happy ;  but  you  need  not  fear. 
Humor  hor,  my  son,  humor  her;  women  only 
need  to  bo  humored  in  order  to  bo  made  celes- 
tially agreeable.  She's  a  handsome  girl;  will 
do  honor  to  your  choice." 

"But  I  beg  you  will  romomber  that  she  was 
not  exactly  my  choice,"  said  Herbert,  growing  a 
little  indignant,  "t/ou  choso  her  for  me  and  bade 
mo  marry  her." 

"  Certainly— in  so  doing  I  looked  at  your  in- 
terest exclusively,  my  son — n  rich  and  beautiful 
wife  is  not  frequently  found.  Two  great  consid- 
erations, sir,  wealth  and  beauty." 

"  I  scorn  them  both — in  her,"  said  Herbert, 
passionately. 

"Did  I  hear  aright?"  asked  the  old  man, 
haughtily,  lifting  his  tall  form  to  its  utmost 
height  and  bending  stern  and  wrathful  glances 
upon  his  son. 

"  I  fear  I  do  not  love  Eleanor  Hodge,"  said 
Herbert,  tho  old,  cruel  dread  of  his  childhood 
crushing  down  his  manliness. 

"And  what  next,  sir?"  asked  the  old  man, 
with  the  same  icy  sneer. 

"  I  love  another,"  issued  faltering  from  the 
pale  lips,  and  now  that  the  ico  was  broken,  he 
continued — "  I  love  a  woman  whose  soul  is  as 
superior  to  the  soul  of  Eleanor  Hodge,  as  heaven 
is  superior  to  earth." 

"  Souls  !  fudge !"  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
shortly — "  who  is  she  ?  what  is  she  ?  has  she  a 
good  social  standing?  has  she  wealth  equal  to 
that  of  the  girl  I  have  chosen  for  you  V 

"  She  is  related  to  nobility,  sir ;  an  English 
girl,"  said  Herbert,  the  blood  flushing  his 
cheek. 

"  And  poor  as  a  church  mouse,  I  expect/'  said 
the  elder  Nevins,  coldly,  though  his  old  heart 
leaped.  Perhaps,  after  all,  his  son  might  marry 
English  blood  and  English  gold. 

"  She  is  not  rich,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  save 
in  loveliness  and  virtue." 

"Fudge  !  tell  me  just  how  it  stands;  has  shea 
comfortable  fortune  ?  family  is  something." 
"Her  father  died  embarrassed,  sir." 
"  And  she  will  have—" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Herbert,  taking  courage, 
he  scarcely  knew  why,  from,  the  manner  of  his 
father. 

"Humph!"  the  old  man  resumed  his  seat — 
"so  will  you,  sir — absolutely  nothing,  unless  yon 
marry  Eleanor  Hodge,  No  more,  sir,  if  you 
please,  I  prefer  my  study  to  myself.  You  have 
my  decision.  Let  me  tell  you  once  for  all,  it  is 
irreversible.    Good-morning." 

"Selfish!"  cried  Herbert,  between  his  shut 
teeth,  as  he  closed  the  door,  "mercenary,  cold- 
blooded— keep  your  money !  I'll  marry  Lelia 
if  I  have  to  drive  a  dray  to  support  her — keep 
your  accursed  gold !" 

This  was  while  he  was  in  hot  blood.  It  hap- 
pens that  untoward  circumstances  turn  a  man's 
mind  sometimes,  though  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
demons  in  the  universe  were  not  sufficient  to 
effect  the  change. 


PAET    THIKD. 

On  the  same  day  Herbert  was  met  by  an  old 
college  friend,  whose  hat  was  napless  and  whose 
coat  displayed  a  similar  tendency  to  polish.  He 
did  not  cut  him.  On  the  contrary  (particularly 
as  the  young  man  turned  into  a  less  frequented 
street),  ho  walked  with  him. 

"You  are  not  well,  Stearns,"  was  his  first 
exclamation. 

"  No — wretchedly  miserable,"  then  he  stopped 
and  smiting  his  hands  together,  while  his  white 
lips  grew  paler,  he  exclaimed,  "  0,  the  curse, 
the  bitter  curse  of  poverty  !" 

"  Let  us  walk  on,"  said  Herbert,  soothingly ; 
he  feared  that  attention  might  be  drawn  towards 
them. 

"  You  know,  Nevins,  what  a  lovely  creature  I 


married.  O  1  tho  anguish  of  seeing  her  wasting 
before  my  eyes.  I  have  one  chili);  wo  shall 
BOOn  have  another,  and  Novins,  if  you  believe 
mo,  I  live  up  in  a  room  three  pair  stairs  high, 
and  sometimes  I  have  not  a  thing  to  d<>  From  One 
wook  to  another.  0,  my  God  1  that  I  should 
tnako  this  confession  Of  humiliation," 

"  My  poor  friend  I"  suiil  Herbert,  "  lot  me 
help  yon." 

"  O,  if  you  could  loan  mo  but  five  dollars  !  I 
will  return  it  in  a  week — two  weeks  at  tho 
farthest  " 

"Hush — nothing  about  that;"  and  Herbert 
nervously  fingered  his  wallet.  "I  am  depend- 
ent upon  my  father,  you  know,  or  it  should  bo 
more." 

"More — more/'  gasped  poor  Stearns,  gazing 
at  the  fifty  dollar  note — "inore?" 

"  Yes — double,  treble  that — put  it  up,  they  aro 
looking  this  way;  as  it  is,  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  to  return  it,  unless,"  lie  added,  quickly, 
"  you  should  sometime  be  rich  and  I  poor." 

"  My  God !  Nevins,  you  have  saved  me — saved 
me  soul  and  body  I"  He  bent  nearer  to  his 
friend,  saying,  as  he  drew  his  lean  finger  across 
his  throat,  "  the  devil  tempted  mo!" 

Herbert  shuddered.  "And  this  is  poverty," 
he  said — "that  frank,  handsome,  fearless  Ned 
Stearns  reduced  to  starvation,  longing  for  death. 
His  wife,  too,  she  was  a  pretty  creature ;  she  suf- 
fers, hungers.  O,  can  I  bring  Lelia  to  such  a 
fate  ?  for,  alas  !  I  know  my  father.  He  never 
felt  love,  nor  mercy." 

Perhaps  it  was  weak,  but  it  was  very  natural 
— I  mean  for  one  of  his  class  of  mind.  He  ceased 
to  write  long  letters  to  England,  though  the 
effort  tore  his  soul  asunder.  Like  a  very  good 
child,  he  obeyed  his  father,  and  seven  months 
elapsed.  The  next  one  he  was  to  be  married. 
He  knew  that  neither  he  loved  Eleanor,  nor  she 
loved  him.  He  had  grown  reckless  of  that  fact. 
Reckless  in  his  habits,  too,  rather.  His  tastes 
were  refined,  and  that  was  all  that  saved  him 
from  ruin. 

One  day  he  received  a  mysterious  note..  In  it 
trie  writer  requested  him  to  call  and  inquire  to 
be  shown  to  private  parlor  number  9,  of  the 

Hotel.      He    went,    wonderingly,    but 

promptly,  and  was  ushered  into  a  room  richly 
furnished.  A  side  door  opened  and — his  heart 
stood  still.  There,  pale,  but  more  than  ever 
beautiful,  arrayed  in  black,  glossy  gossamer 
robes,  stood  Lelia  Howard!  The  young  man 
threw  himself,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  on  the  floor  in  an  attitude  .of  worship. 
Her  lips  curled,  her  eye  blazed  for  a  moment, 
then  a  hot,  quick  flush  mounted  to  her  che^k,  as 
she  asked,  in  tones  fearfully  low  and  clear, 
"  Herbert  Nevins,  I  have  come  to  see  if  report 
said  true.  I  heard  that  you  wereaboutto  marry 
a  great  heiress.  Yes,  and  I  have  heard,  but  I 
cannot  credit  it  (her  lip  quivered),  that  you  were 
even  engaged  before  you  had  ever  known  me. 
O,  false  heart  I  can  this  be  so  ?" 

"  I  am  true  to  you !  Heaven  be  my  witness 
that  I  love  you,  only  you,"  he  cried,  in  tones  of 
passion. 

"Answer  my  question,  sir,"  she  said,  with 
calm  dignity,  "  are  you  engaged  to  be  married — 
within  a  month  ?" 

Herbert  was  silent ;  he  turned  his  face  away  in 
shame,  in  agony. 

"  You  do  not  speak — I  accept  the  report, 
then." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  Herbert  dared  not 
look  up.  A  little  bottle,  emitting  a  powerful 
odor,  rolled  to  his  feet.  A  horrible  suspicion 
seized  him.  Clutching  it  he  sprang  towards 
her,  and  catching  her  hands  in  his,  he  cried, 
"  God  of  mercy !  don't  tell  me  you  have  taken 
poison !" 

She  smiled — 0,  that  glorious  smile  of  old ! 
Her  eyes  closed,  she  reeled  and  fell.  The  young 
man  filled  the  house  with  his  cries  for  "help," 
and  when  they  carried  her  away  and  sent  for 
medical  assistance,  he  walked  the  floor,  raving 
almost  like  a  maniac,  cursing  himself  and  im- 
ploring God  for  her  life  in  the  same  breath. 


That  night  Eleanor  Hodge  and  Willis  Wells 
met  by  stealth. 

"It  is  all  over  town  about  Nevins ;  I  suppose 
you  have  heard  ?"  said  the  poet. 

"No — I  have  heard  nothing,"  replied  Eleanor. 

"  Why,  an  English  beauty  ha3  followed  poor 
Nevins  here,  and  having  charged  him  with  infi- 
delity, she  took  poison.  So  she  lays  in  the 
hotel  yonder,  and  the  doctors  despair  of  her 
life." 

Eleanor  listened  in  silence.     One  pang  crossed 


her  heart  uh  nhe  thought,  "  well,  after  nil,  he  1ms 
not  loved  mo  in  the  least."  "lint,"  laid  con- 
science, "have  yoa  ever  loved  bun  '''  She 
turned  towards  Willi-  UVlU,  and  her  heart  nn- 
Bwered — "  no." 

"  1  run  ^iveyou  independence,"  he  whispered. 

"And  my   father   Lovei   me;   he  mmt  forgive 

me,"  murmured  Eleanor,  tearfully. 

Tho  next  day  the  newspapers  hud  more  mys- 
tery to  unfold.  A  beuuty  and  heircHH  wus  min- 
ing ;  in  fact,  before  ni^ht  it  was  well  known  thut 
Klcunor  und  tho  poet  bad  made  a  runaway 
mutch. 

Mr.  Bodge  swore  fearfully,  declared  that  lie 

would  kill  his  infamous  son-in-law,  but,  on  tho 
whole,  thought  butter  of  it. 

With  great  difficulty  they  saved  the  life  of  the 
beautiful  English  girl.  Herbert  was  taken  dan- 
ger jusly  ill — his  disease,  brain  fever.  It  was 
pitiful  to  hear  him  call  for  his  Lelia,  his  English 
rose,  terrible  to  witness  him  writhing  and  cursing 
his  father.  He  appeared  to  think  he  was  married 
to  Eleanor,  and  implored  that  the  hated  bonds 
might  be  broken.  His  father  looked  on — thought 
of  his  own  white  hairs  and  a  waiting  tomb,  and 
did  what  he  had  never  done  before,  reproached 
himself.  He  saw  tho  beautiful  Lelia  and  im- 
plored her  forgiveness,  nay,  begged  her  to  come 
and  seo  his  suffering  son. 

"  I  have  been  an  old  fool !"  ho  exclaimed,  "  an 
old  fool  tottering  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  It 
is  a  mercy  I  was  not  plunged  headlong.  You 
must  pardon  me;  he  who  lies  in  yonder  room 
was  always  a  dutiful  son,  and  ho  has  perhaps 
sacrificed  his  life  to  my  wicked  caprices.  You 
shall  be  my  daughter  if  God  will  only  spare 
him." 

This  last  was  spoken  through  his  tears— it 
was  pitiful  to  hear  the  tremulous  tones,  to  see 
him  turn  away  and  wipe  his  eyes  again  and 
again. 

For  many  months  Herbert  was  a  sufferer,  but 
they  were  happy  months,  for  Lelia  was  beside 
him.  They  were  married  while  ho  was  yet  very 
pale  from  convalescence.  Herbert  took  to  his 
heart  one  whom  he  thought  was  portionless,  and 
not  till  they  had  been  wedded  six  months  did 
lie  learn  that  Lelia  was  the  possessor  of  an  im- 
mense fortune ;  that  after  her  father's  death,  her 
uncle  had  made  his  will  in  her  favor  a  few  weeks 
before  his  own  decease. 

At  tlie  residence  of  Mr.  Hodge. 

Scene. — A  breakfast  table.  Pater  Familius 
leisurely  reading  hjs  paper  and  sipping  his  coffee. 
Eleanor,  radiant  in  pink  and  white,  engaged  in 
holding  a  very  large  spoon  (comparatively)  to  a 
very  small  mouth.  Willis  Wells,  eating  egg 
and  toast. 

"  Well,  Willis,"  says  Pater  Familius,  "  this  is 
a  splendid  notice  of  your  new  book.  It  is  selling 
like  wildfire,  eh  V 

"  Four  thousand  the  first  week,  sir,"  replies 
the  young  poet. 

Eleanor.  Now,  pa,  isn't  it  pleasant  to  read 
"  Willis.  Wells,  popular  author,  son-in-law  of  our 
enterprising  citizen,  etc.,  etc." 

Papa.  Well  it  is  rather  pleasant,  especially 
as  he's  coining  the  dimes.  I  always  thought  lit- 
erature a  beggarly  employment,  but  I  see  that  in 
some  cases  it  pays. 

At  the  residence  of  Mr.  Nevins. 

Evening. — Old  Mr.  Nevins  in  an  easy- chair, 
Lelia  placing  pillows  for  his  head.  Herbert 
untieing  the  string  from  the  new  book  of  Willis 
Wells. 

0!d  Mr  Nevins.  Thank  you,  my  dear,  thank 
you,  my  sweet  love.  How  comfortable  you  make 
me.  You  are  a  home  wife  and  a  home  daughter, 
surely. 

Herbert.  I  think  I  must  make  Willis  Wells 
some  costly  present,  as  a  token  of  my  regard. 

Lelia.     What !  for  his  beautiful  book  ? 

Ihrbert.  0,  no — though  it  is  a  very  good 
thing.  But  for  his  running  away  with  Eleanor 
Hodge — they  are  so  well  suited  for  each  other. 
He  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  been  to  a 
levee,  a  concert,  or  party,  every  night  this  week. 

"  We  enjoy  home,"  said  Lelia,  thoughtfully, 
as  the  smile  in  her  beautiful  eyes  met  an  answer- 
ing smile  from  both  husband  and  father. 

And  thus  all  was  well  that  ended  well. 


Time. — Years  rush  by  us  like  the  wind.  We 
see  not  whence  the  eddy  comes,  nor  whitherward 
it  is  tending  ;  and  we  seem  ourselves  to  witness 
their  flight  without  a  sense  that  we  are  changed  ; 
and  yet  time  is  beguiling  man  of  his  strength  as 
the  winds  rob  the  woods  of  their  foliage.  He  is 
a  wise  man,  who,  like  the  millwright,  employs 
every  gust. — Scott, 


TIMS  IS  ULOKY, 

An  English  periodical  estimates  that  more 
than  a  milium  of  bushels  of  human  and  Inhuman 
bones  were  imported  in  the  year  1830,  from  the 
continentof  Europe  into  one  pori  of  England, 
The  neighborhood  of  Lelpsic,  Aoitcrlitz,  Water- 
loo,  and  all  other  places  where,  during  the  lately 
preceding  bloody  war,  the  principal  battles  were 
fought,  were  Bwept  alike  ol  the  bones  of  the  hero 
a)  '■"  ho  horse  be  rode.  Thus  collected  from 
every  quarter  they  were  whipped  to  the  port  of 
Hull  and  thence  forwarded  to  the  Yorkshire 
bone-grinders,  where  there  nrc  steam  engine*  and 
powerful  machinery  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
them  to  a  granular  state.  Xne  principal  market 
for  the  product  thus  prepared  is  Dorchester  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  region,  who«e  farm- 
ers use  ihem  to  manure  their  lands.  The  oily 
substance  gradually  evolving  as  the  bono  call  ines, 
makes  a  more  substantial  manure  than  almost 
any  other  substance. 

It  has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt,  by  ac- 
tual experiment  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  a 
dead  soldier  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce, and  it  is  more  than  probable  thut  tho 
farmers  of  Yoikshire  and  other  parts  of  Kngland 
owe  the  rich  fertility  of  their  lands,  and  their 
daily  bread,  to  the  bones  of  their  children,  who 
perished  on  the  Continent,  in  the  Crimea,  or  in 
India.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Great  Britain 
should  have  *cnt  out,  from  time  to  time,  such  a 
multitude  of  soldiers  to  fight  her  battles,  and  then 
should  import  their  bones  as  articles  of  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  profit.  Alus,  the  poor  sol- 
dier 1  To  convert  himself  into  a  target,  to  be 
shot  at  for  a  shilling  a  day,  and  if  killed  in  bat- 
tle, to  have  his  bones  made  an  article  of  com- 
merce !     It  is  most  honiblc  lo  think  of! 


FRENCH  AKMY  AND  NAVY. 

The  French  army  numbers,  as  near  as  can  bo 
ascertained,  605,000"  men,  viz  :  infantry,  410,000  ; 
cavalry,  85,000;  artillery,  60,000;  and  50,000 
other  troops,  including  .30,000  gendarmes.  Tho 
number  of  horses  in  military  service  amounts  to 
96,000.  Number  of  cannon,  1400.  There  are 
twelve  Marshals  of  France,  ninety-five  Generals 
of  Division,  and  170  Generals  of  Brigade.  Tho 
emperor's  body  guard,  called  "  Cent  Gardes  a 
CJieval"  {Mounted  Hundred  Guards),  consists 
of  a  colonel,  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  210  officers 
and  men.  The  "  Garde  Imperiale"  consists  of 
two  divisions  of  infantry,  comprising  one  regi- 
ment of  gendarmerie,  four  of  voitigeurs,  three  of 
grenadiers  and  one  of  Zouaves,  with  battalion  of 
chasseurs,  a  division  of  cavalry  comprising  thirty- 
seven  squadrons,  and  two  regiments  of  artillery, 
with  two  companies  of  engineers — making  in  all 
nearly  30,000.  In  field  service  and  ceremonio3 
these  troops  have  precedence  over  all  others  ex- 
cept "  Cent  Guards."  The  navy  consists  of  280 
vessels,  of  which  162  are  in  active  service  ;  of  tho 
latter  sixty-six  are  sailing  vessels,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  steamers.  The  number  of  guns  afloat 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  6000.  The  crews,  complete, 
amount  to  about  42,000  men ;  besides,  over 
100,000  are  in  reserve  who  are  liable  to  serve. 
There  are  two  admirals,  eleven  vice-admirals, 
twenty  rear-admirals,  120  captains  of  men-of-war, 
242  captains  of  frigates,  675  lieutenants,  and  565 
mates.  The  total  expense  for  supporting  the 
entire  military  and  navy  force  is  estimated  to  be 
£98,918,111  annually. 

THE  ARTIST  IN  ROME. 

Truly,  the  life  of  an  artist  in  Rome  is  about  as 
near  the  perfection  of  earthly  happiness  as  is 
commonly  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man.  The  tone 
of  society,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  artist, 
are  so  congenial  that  no  poverty  nor  privation 
can  seriously  interfere  with  them.  The  streets, 
with  their  architectural  marvels  ;  the  trim  gar- 
dens and  picturesque  cloisters  of  the  old  relig- 
ious establishments;  the  magnificent  villas  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  the  vast,  myste- 
rious Campagna,  with  its  gigantic  aqueducts  and 
its  purple  atmosphere,  and  those  glorious  galle- 
ries which  at  the  same  time  gratify  the  taste  of 
the  artist  and  feed  his  ambition  ;  these  are  things 
which  are  as  free  to  him  as  the  blessed  sunlight 
or  the  water  that  sparkles  in  the  "countless  foun- 
tains of  the  Holy  City.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
artists  who  have  lived  any  considerable  time  in 
Home  are  discontented  with  the  feverish  restless- 
ness of  our  American  way  of  life,  and  that,  after 
"stifling  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart" 
through  two  or  three  wearisome  years  in  our 
western  world,  they  turn  to  Rome  as  to  a  fond 
mother,  upon  whose  breast  they  may  find  that 
peace  which  they  had  elsewhere  sought  in  vain. 
— Aguecheek. 


STUDY  OF  THE  SCIENCES 

The  sciences  of  which  the  study  affords  the 
greatest  exercise  to  the  understanding,  are  not 
those  whose  principles  are  the  most  fixed  and 
demonstrable,  aa,  for  instance,  natural  philoso- 
phy or  mathematics;  but  such  as  involve  a  de- 
gree of  fluctuation,  and  require  the  balancing  of 
probabilities,  as  political  or  mental  philosophy, 
ethics,  or  human  nature  in  its  individual  man- 
ifestations. To  borrow  an  illustration  from  tho 
fine  arts ;  the  former  may  be  compared  to  tho 
capitals  of  Corinthian  columns,  or  friezes  of 
regular  proportions,  which,  however  necessary 
or  ornamental,  demand  no  invention  or  fancy  in 
the  architect,  but  only  adherence  to  a  model, 
with  only  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill. 
The  latter  resemble  the  Arabesque  or  old 
Gothic  embellishments,  the  draperies  and  more 
intricate  combinations  of  beauty,  which  requires 
not  only  a  wider  range,  but  a  loftier  order  nf 
talent. — Clufaw. 
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LAKE  WINNIPISEOGEE,  N.  H. 

N  the  whole  range  of  New  England  there  is  no 
sheet  of  water  comparable  in  beauty  and  pietur- 
esqae  scenery  to  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  the  largest 
lake  of  New  Hampshire.  Other  lakes  of  New 
England  have  exquisitely  beautiful  features ; 
some  of  them  wear  the  grace  of  historic  associa- 
tion or  romantic  legend  ;  but  this  lake  is  of  itself 
a  romance  of  nature,  varied,  enchanting,  perfect. 
The  line  of  shore  is  wonderfully  varied,  with  ihe 
most  capricious  curving,  doubling,  receding  and 
protruding;  and  forming,  as  it  is  drawn  on  pa- 
per, the  most  curious  arabesque.  This  produces 
a  constant  succession  of  sarprises  to  the  voyager 
who  skirts  its  wooded  margin.  And  it  is  notice- 
able that  in  its  whole  circumference  there  is  no 
spot  inconsistent  with  the  beauty  of  the  design — 
no  range  ot  low,  dreary  marsh,  no  reedy  sand- 
banks breaking  the  surface  of  the  mirror,  but  everywhere  a  gentle 
or  bold  acclivity  from  the  edge  of  the  water.  And,  to  protect 
this  magnificent  sheet  of  water  from  the  suspicion  even  of  mo- 
notony, Nature  has  gemmed  it  with  a  vast  number  of  islands  and 
inlets,  some  ot  considerable  extent,  others  so  small  that,  seen 
from  a  distance,  and  viewed  in  connection  with  the  vast  expanse 
of  water,  they  seem  like  baskets  of  leaf  and  rock-work.  The 
leading  characteristic  of  the  lake  is  beauty,  and  its  surroundings 
consonant  with  this  feature  and  expression  ;  for  it  will  be  remem- 
it  it  lies  in  the  hill-country  and  not  in  the  mountain  region.  The  lake- 
the  vestibule  to  the  mountain  palaces  beyond  ;  the  fairy  land  that  pre- 
i  cloud-land  ;  the  gentle  prelude  to  a  grand  oratorio.  The  frame  work 
in  which  it  sets  is  just  bold  enough  to  enhance  its  beamy — no  more.  The 
Gunstock  and  Ossipee  rangts  are  lofty  and  commanding,  but  they  stop  short  of 
grandeur.  Sometimes,  of  a  clear,  bright  morning,  as  you  glide  along  the  north- 
eastern shore  of  the  lake  towards  Centre  Harbor,  you  behold  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington 
gleaaiing  in  faint,  pearly  light  on  the  horizon,  and  then  you  feel  that  you  are  among  the  hills,  and 
that  the  mountains  are  yet  far,  far  away.  The  traveller,  when  he  first  catches  a  glimpse  of  the 
lake,  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  felicity  of  the  Indian  name  it  preserves— the  "  Smile  of  the  Great 
Spirit."  It  is  the  poetical  title  of  a  charming  poem.  It  is  indeed  a  smile  of  Omnipotence  gladden- 
ing the  earth.  To  appreciate  it  fully,  one  must  view  it  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Belknap  or  from 
Bed  Hill,  at  various  hours  of  the  day,  as  well  as  traverse  it  from  end  to  end,  and  linger  among  its 
beautiful  islands  and  along  its  winding  shores.  Not  to  have  seen  Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  to  be  igno- 
rant of  one  of  the  most  enchanting  places.  It  is  not  a  solitary  landscape  here  that  wooes  the  eye,  but 
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awaits  passengers;  and  the  other  by  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad,  as  far  as  Dover,  N.  H.,  68 
miles  ;  thence,  by  the  Dover  and  Cocheco  Rail- 
road, to  Alton  Bay  at  the  southeast  extremity 
of  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  28  miles,  where  the 
steamer  "Dover"  takes  passengers  across  the 
lake  to  Wolfboro'  and  Centre  Harbor.  Both 
these  routes  are  pleasant,  and  we  should  counsel 
those  making  the  excursion  to  go  by  one  and  re- 
turn by  the  other.  The  cars  and  boats  on  both 
lines  offer  the  best  accommodations.  The  Bos- 
ton and  Maine,  Dover  and  Cocheco  line  is  pre- 
ferable in  gome,  for  the  first  view  of  the  lake  at 
Alton  Bay  is  most  striking,  and  the  opening  of 
the  scene  as  you  emerge  from  the  deep  bav,  seven 
miles  long,  is  charming.  By  either  line,  if  you 
take  the  first  morning  train,  you  reach  Centre 


summer  they  are  bright  with  verdure,  or  later  in 
the  season  are  smiling  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres. 
From  Red  Hill  the  view  of  the  lake  is  enchant- 
ing, and  awakens  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
thoughts  of  some  fairy  land  which  mortals  may 
sometimes  catch  'a  glimpse  of,  but  never  ap- 
proach. The  soil  in  this  town  is  mostly  a  rich 
loam.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  its 
location  probably  gave  rise  to  its  present  name. 
The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1765  by  Eben- 
ezer  Chamberlain.  Centre  Harbor  is  widely 
known  as  one  of  the  roost  pleasant  summer  re- 
sorts in  the  country.  Far  from  the  noise  of  the 
crowded  city  and  the  petty  annoyances  ot  village 
gossip,  the  man  of  leisure  or  the  man  of  busi- 
ness may  each  find  an  asylum  adapted  to  his 
wants."  After  touching  at  Centre  Harbor,  we 
continue  our  voyage  across  the  lake,  a 
fine  view  of  which  is  presented  in  one  of 
our  engravings,  with  a  back  ground  of 
mist-wreathed  hills.  The  boat  finally 
reaches  Wolfboro',  a  very  pretty  town, 
which  Mr.  Waud  has  delineated  as  seen 
from  the  lake.  The  large  building  seen 
over  the  stern  of  the  "Dover"  is  the  Pa- 
vilion, an  excellent  hotel,  kept  by  Mr.  A. 
H.  Dunton,  formerly  oi  the  Flume 
House.  The  Pavilion  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the   lake  and  of  Th<»  flnnUnrV 
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an  endless  variety  of  landscapes  changing  with 
every  change  of  tho  point  of  view,  as  a  turn  of 
the  hand  produces  the  magical  transformations 
of  the  kaleidoscope.  The  accompanying  sketch- 
es, drawn  for  us  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Waud,  are  faithful  representations  of  the  scenery 
of  the  lake  and  its  environs — scenery  which 
never  fails  to  delight  and  inspire  the  artist.  They 
have  been  carefully  executed  by  our  best  engrav- 
ers, no  pains  having  been   spared  to  produce 
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them  to  the  best  advantage.  We  hope  they  may- 
be the  means  of  inducing  many  of  our  friends  to 
visit  the  scenes  they  depict,  and  which  the  facil- 
ities of  travel  have  rendered  nccessiblo  in  n  few 
hours  from  this  city.  There  are  two  routes  by 
which  the  lake  may  be  reached  ;  one  by  tho  Bos- 
ton, Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  which  has 
a  station  at  the  Wiers,  on  the  south-western 
shore  of  the  lake,  .33  miles  from  Concord,  N  II., 
where  the  tine  steamer  "Lady   of  the  Lake" 
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Harbor  or  Wolfboro'  in  time  for  an  early  dinner. 
Our  artist  has  supplied  us  with  a  pretty  sketch  of 
the  "Lady  of  the  Lake"  leaving  tho  Wiers. 
She  is  a  fine  boat,  commanded  by  Captain  Wil- 
liam Walker,  a  fine  specimen  of  New  England 
manhood,  with  a  geniality  that  makes  every  one 
at  home  in  his  company.  Captain  Walker  is  as 
well  known  as  any  man  in  New  Hampshire,  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  the  travelling  public  for 
many  years  ;  in  tho  good  old  stagecoach  days  on 
the  Concord  and  Nashua  line,  and  of  late  as 
commander  of  the  "Lady."  He  is  a  very  en- 
terprising man,  and  is  engaged  in  an  extensive 
business  in  Concord.  The  first  stopping-place 
of  the  boat  on  the  lake  is  Centre  Harbor,  a  very 

Sretty  town,  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Whito 
lountains,  32  miles  from  Conway.  Here  there 
are  excellent  accommodations  at  the  Secter 
House,  kept  by  Messrs.  Gilman  &  Huntress,  rep- 
resented in  one  of  our  engravings.  It  has  all  the 
comforts  and  elegances  of  a  city  hotel,  spacious 
and  airy  rooms,  good  beds,  a  good  table,  excellent 
saddlo  and  harness  horses,  carriages,  boats,  fish- 
ing apparatus ;  in  short,  all  the  appliances  to 
make  a  sojourn  agreeable.  It  is  116  miles  from 
Boston.  Mr. 
Charlton,  in 
"  New  Hamp- 
shire as  it  is," 
says  :  "  Meas- 
ley  Pond  and 
Squam  Lake  are 
partly  in  this 
town.  In  the 
latter  we  found 
consid  erable 
quantities  of  fine 
trout.  This  is  a 
beautiful  sheet 
of  water,  six 
miles  in  length, 
and  studded 
with  islands, 
some  of  which 
are  mere  dots 
upon  the  waves, 
while  others 
contain  an  acre 
or  more,  and  in 


us  oi  i  uitonnor- 
ough  rise  up  in  the  rear  like  the  impreg- 
nable walls  of  a  gigantic  fortress,  its 
whole  scenery  presents  a  view  at  once 
picturesque  and  sublime.  The  trip  across 
the  lake,  trom  Centre  Harbor  to  Wolf- 
borough  bridge,  especially  in  a  pleasant 
summer  evening,  is  truly  delightful.  At 
snnset,  when  the  evening  shadows  begin 
to  fall  upon  the  distant  mountain  tops, 
presenting  their  rugged  outlines  in  bold 
relief,  and  the  stars,  gliding  into  the  firm- 
ament, kindle  up  their  brilliant  fires  in 
the  depths  of  the  clear  blue  waters,  the 
excursion  seems  like  a  journey  to  the 
Elysian  Fields.  At  this  hour  of  the  day 
the  breezes  on  the  lake  are  highly  invig- 
orating." Our  other  views  represent 
Meredith,  Laconia  and  Lake  Village,  all  in  Mer- 
edith township,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  13 
square  miles.  Meredith  is  a  flourishing  place. 
Lake  Village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Long  Bay, 
which,  at  the  Wiers,  forms  the  outlet  of  Winni- 
piseogee Lake,  is  a  thriving  manufacturing  place. 
Laconia  is  south  of  it,  a  flourishing  manufactur- 
ing village,  and  the  seat  of  considerable  business. 
Our  engraving  represents  the  principal  street.  It 
is  a  well  built  village,  and  exhibits  every  evi- 
dence of  thrift  and  prosperity.  The  neatness 
and  beauty  of  these  lake  villages  harmonize  with 
the  delightful  scenery  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  waters  of  Lake  Winnipiseogee  are  remark- 
ably pure,  being  fed  from  its  own  springs.  Its 
height  is  about  472  feet  above  tho  sea  level.  It 
has  been  said  to  contain  365  islands,  but  we  be- 
lieve the  number  really  falls  short  of  300.  Some 
ot  these  islands  comprise  farms  of  live  hundred 
acres.  Besides  being  a  "  thing  of  beauty"  and 
a  "joy  forever,"  Winnipiseogee  is  an  immense 
source  of  material  wealth,  being  a  great  reser- 
voir of  power  for  the  immense  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments of  Manchester,  Lowell  and  other 
places,  which  are  situated  on  the  Merrimac  River. 
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THE  FROZEN  WELL  AT  BRANDON,  VT. 

The  frozen  well  at  Brandon  is  a  groat  natural 
cariosity.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  of 
ground,  which  rising  on  one  side  falls  off  on  the 
other,  so  moderately  it  may  be  called  tolerably 
level.  The  soil  is  of  a  hard,  compact,  gravelly 
nature.  The  region  round  about  furnishes  mar- 
ble (carbonate  of  lime)  in  abundance.  Early  in 
November  last,  Mr.  Alexander  Twombly  com- 
menced digging  a  well,  and  after  going  down 
aboat  twenty-five  feet  without  noticing  anything 
unnsual  in  the  character  of  the  %oil,  he  came 
upon  frozen  ground  (the  surface  earth  at  that 
time  was  frozen  but  a  few  inches).  Continuing 
downward  through  this  frozen  earth  for  fifteen 
feet,  he  came  to  water.  The  soil,  just  at  this 
point,  he  described  as  yellowish  and  sticky.  The 
water  commenced  freezing  over  soon  after  it  was 
exposed.  The  well  was  stoned  up  three  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  diminishing  two  feet  at 
the  top.  The  depth  of  water  is  five  or  six  feet, 
the  surface  of  it  forty-one  feet  from  the  top  of  the 
ground.  During  the  past  winter  the  water  froze 
over  it  so  that  it  had  to  be  cut  by  a  person  going 
down  into  the  well  every  day,  and  some  days  the 
descent  had  to  be  made  several  times.  The  ice 
in  the  morning  would  often  be  three  inches  thick. 
In  addition,  the  sides  of  the  well,  for  a  distance 
of  fifteen  feet  above  the  water,  would  be  incased 
with  ice.  The  water  ceased  freezing  about  the 
15th  of  May  last. 

Such  is  Mr.  Twombly's  statement,  corrobor- 
ated by  others  in  all  essential  particulars.  The 
condition  of  the  well,  when  we  visited  it,  was 
this  :  The  water  in  the  well  is  enclosed  in  a  wall 
of  ice  six  to  eight  inches  thick,  inside  the  stone 
wall,  but  not  rising  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  affording  a  good  foothold  to  a  person 
once  down  there.  For  six  or  eight  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  the  stone  wall  is  incrusted 
with  a  layer  of  frost  and  ice,  not  thick.  The 
water  is  clear,  cold,  and  tastes  well  :  it  is  not 
very  "  hard."  The  above  facts  proven,  how 
shall  the  phenomenon  be  explained  ?  The 
causes  lie  evidently  in  some  peculiarity  of  the 
soil  in  that  locality.  Suppose  we  take  into  con- 
sideration several  well-known  facts.  Chloride 
of  calcium,  with  snow  or  ice,  forms  a  powerful 


frigoric  mixture.  This  chloride  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble)  with  muri- 
atic acid,  which  is  mado  from  common  salt. 
Chloride  of  calcium  exists  in  solution  ot  ocean 
water,  and  also  in  certain  spring  waters,  com- 
monly in  union  with  salt  and  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. As  before  stated,  the  region  about  the 
well  abounds  in  marble,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
quite  likely  this  water  may  be  from  one  of  the 
springs  saturated  with  chloride  of  calcium  which 
snow  or  ice  will  form  one  still  more  powerful, 
why  may  not  the  chloride,  supposing  it  to  be 
present,  with  salt,  perhaps,  suffice  to  freeze  water, 
naturally  cold  by  reason  of  its  depth  from  the 
surface  ?  If  it  is  claimed  that  frigorific  mixtures 
do  not  solidify,  may  not  the  above  ideas  point 
the  way  in  which  to  look  for  a  probable  solution 
of  the  mystery  ? — Exchange. 

LADIES*  SWIMMING  SCHOOL  IN  PARIS. 

Ouarnier's  Swimming  School  for  Ladies,  opens 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine a  more  novel  or  prettier  scene  than  it  pre- 
sents on  a  warm  afternoon.  Neither  at  concert, 
race,  nor  ball,  in  Paris,  have  I  beheld  so  many 
beautiful  faces  as  at  this  school ;  one  reason,  per- 
haps, being,  that  many  girls  from  ten  to  fifteen, 
are  visitors  to  the  bath,  who  are  excluded,  by 
their  age,  from  sharing  in  public  amusements. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  aristocratic  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy 
"  financiers,"  the  families  attached  to  the  em- 
peror, all  meet  here  with  the  same  intention — 
namely,  to  swim ;  and  all  who  are  able,  gambol, 
race  and  laugh  in  the  water,  forgetful  of  party 
and  social  distinctions.  The  costume  is  gener- 
ally of  some  dark  material,  gaily  trimmed  with 
red  or  blue  worsted  binding,  which  does  not  lose 
its  color.  The  upper  part  of  the  dress  resembles 
a  boy's  blouse ;  the  lower,  a  pair  of  trousers.  It 
is  all  in  one,  and  a  tunic  is  sewn  to  the  waist, 
and  tails  to  the  knee.  Some  of  the  girls  go  in 
without  any  kind  of  head  dress  beyond  their  own 
fine  hair,  neatly  plaited  ;  others  wear  nets  of  gay 
colors,  or  a  slight  netted  scarlet  or  blue  scarf 
gracefully  arranged. 

A  basin  of  about  150  or  160  feet  long,  and 
about  25  or  30  feet  broad,  surrounded  by  abroad 


platform,  enclosed  by  the  dressing-rooms  und 
screened  alike  from  the  sun  and  from  public  ob- 
servation by  au  uwning  stretched  over  all.  The 
machine  is  so  arranged  that  the  powerful  current 
of  the  Seine  rushes  through  it;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
large  cage  sunk  to  the  required  depth.  That  part 
of  the  basin,  which  is  from  four  to  live  feet  deep 
is  cros.Hed  by  ii  bridge  ;  and  the  smaller  portion 
thus  indicated  is  used  by  those  who  wish  to  bathe 
only,  or  who  aro  not  sufficiently  good  Hwimmors 
to  oxorcise,  as  yet,  in  the  larger  one.  But  the 
large  basin  is  the  centre  of  attraction.  At  I  In; 
end  where  the  water  is  deepest,  flights  of  stops 
lead  down  for  thoso  who  like  to  swim  smoothly 
and  quietly  off;  hut  far  the  greater  number  pre- 
fer leaping  in,  either  from  the  platform,  or  from 
the  littlo  fanciful  construction,  half  arch,  half 
templo,  raised  at  the  end  of  it,  and  which  gives  a 
descent  any  height  you  may  please — between  ten 
and  thirty  feet — to  tho  surface  of  the  water. 

Fearless,  gay,  und  graceful,  they  plunge  be- 
neath the  flood  to  reappear  almost  instantly, 
gliding  down  tho  stream  without  any  apparent 
effort ;  floating,  swimming  on  the  tho  back,  etc., 
vary  the  amusements  which  more  than  a  hundred 
ladies  may  sometimes  be  seen  sharing  together, 
their  evolutions  being  watched  and  stimulated  by 
as  many  lookers-on — their  mothers  and  female 
friends  who  aro  seated  around.  Little  did  I 
think,  when  I  inscribed  myself  on  M.  Ouarnier's 
list  that  I  should  be  hung  on  a  hook  at  the  end 
of  a  line,  and  then  thrown  into  the  water  with 
directions  to  imitate  a  frog  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity ;  it  was  even  so.  0  dear,  how  helpless  you 
feel ! — how  you  wish  you  had  never  thought  of 
learning  to  swim  I  But  you  are  ashamed  to  say 
so  ;  you  know  you  cannot  be  drowned  ;  the  man 
adjusts  his  line  so  nicely  to  the  level  of  the 
water;  you  feel  quite  sure  of  that.     So  he  counts, 


first  lesson.  After  two  or  three  lessons  more, 
you  swim  off  from  the  stops  at  the  end,  where 
tho  water  is  deepest,  tho  man  on  the  platform 
preceding  you  with  a  pole,  as  you  utt—npt  to 
make  your  way  down  the  largo  basin.  This 
largo  basin  is  constantly  watched,  either  by 
Ouarnier  himself,  or  by  the  swimming  master. 
These  are  tho  only  individuals  of  tho  mule  sex 
ever  present.  Madame  Ouarnier  is,  as  maybe 
expected,  a  perfect  swimmer,  und  tnkoH  an  active 
interest  in  all  tho  proceedings. — Lady's  Afaof- 
paper. 
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FIGHT  WITH  A  KATTLKSNAKE. 
Wo  have  hitherto  HuppoHed  tho  day  long  since 

p:r  <■<!  for  rlinniiilinj/  n  l-i;-  suuku  fight  In  tho  vi- 
cinity of  tho  Central  ('ity,  but  such  it  appears  is 
not  tho  cose,  from  a  scene  which  recently  trans- 
pired within  a  short  drive  from  tho  court  house. 
Some  of  the  older  residents  will  remember  a 
building  which  formerly  stood  on  Prospect  Bill, 
about  six  miles  distant  from  Peoria,  and  which 
was  destroyed  Bome  seven  or  eight  years  since. 
During  the  past  season  another  house  was 
erected,  near  the  same  location,  and  all  that 
has  remained  as  relics  of  the  old  hotel  was  a 
partially  filled  excavation  for  a  cellar,  and  two 
well  preserved  brick  cisterns  which  had  been  kept 
covered  up. 

Last  week  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  while 
busy  with  his  wife  in  preparing  their  summer 
flower-garden,  found  himself  in  the  want  of  a  few 
bricks  for  the  edge  of  the  walks.  Remembering 
the  cisterns,  ho  uncovered  one  of  them,  and  find- 
ing it  dry  at  the  bottom,  and  only  about  six  feet 
in  depth,  he  jumped  in,  and  commenced  throw- 
ing out  some  of  the  best  bricks  he  could  pick 
from  the  walls.  It  seems  there  was  a  piece  of 
plank  with  one  end  partially  imbedded  in  the 
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one,  two  three,  and  you  perform  Froggy  awk- 
wardly enough,  putting  out  your  hands  when  yon 
ought  to  keep  them  in,  stretching  your  arms  for- 
ward when  they  ought  to  be  close  to  your  body, 
kicking  in  anything  but  measured  cadence,  and 
getting  a  good  mouthful,  notwithstanding  you, 
silly  creature,  stiffen  your  neck,  and  try  to  keep 
your  head  up  by  that  means.     Thus  ends  the 


earth  that  somewhat  incommoded  him,  so  seiz- 
ing it,  with  some  exertion  he  pulled  it  out  and 
threw  it  to  the  top.  What  was  his  horror  and 
surprise,  at  the  next  moment,  to  find  that  he  had 
unearthed  an  enormons  rattlesnake,  and  himself 
without  a  weapon  in  his  hand ! 

As  the  cistern  was  round,  and  only  about  five 
feet  in  diameter,  he  could  not  jump  out,  and  the 
snake  bristling  with  anger  and  rattling  de- 
fiance, was  ready  for  battle.  His  screams 
brought  his  wife  to  the  scene,  but  she  was 
so  overcome  with  fright  that  she  became 
powerless  to  render  any  assistance.  The 
snake,  in  the  meantime,  had  commenced 
the  fight,  making  repeated  springs  at  him, 
but  fortunately  he  managed  on  each  oc- 
casion to  hit  him  on  the  head  with 
his  boot,  without  receiving  a  bite,  the 
snake  becoming  all  the  more  defiant  and 
enraged.  During  the  whole  scene,  which 
lasted  several  minutes,  the  man  did  not 
lose  his  presence  of  mind,  but  watching 
his  chance  made'  several  frantic  efforts  to 
jump  boldly  from  this  seeming  pit  of 
destruction. 

At  the  last  trial,  he  fortunately  grasped 
a  brick  which  gave  way  with  him,  and  re- 
mained in  his  hand  as  he  again  stood 
fronting  his  hissing  enemy.  After  a  few 
more  kicks,  and  watching  his  opportunity, 
he  fired  it,  making  probably  one  of  the 
best  shots  on  record,  for  it  struck  the 
snake  on  the  head,  and  between  the  one 
sent  and  the  wall  he  became  a"  pretty 
well  used  up  sarpint."  Weak  and  ex- 
hausted, our  hero  by  the  assistance  of  his 
wife,  was  enabled  to  climb  from  the  pit, 
but  when  once  more  upon  the  earth  he 
fainted  away,  and  it  was  sometime  before 
he  could  be  recovered.  For  several  suc- 
ceeding days  he  was  quite  unwell,  owing, 
probably,  to  the  poisonous  effluvia  inhaled, 
while  his  desperate  exercises  in  the  en- 
counter, rendered  him  exceedingly  lame. 
The  snake  was  afterwards  taken  from  the 
cistern,  when  it  was  found  to  measure 
seven  feet  in  length,  and  contained  thir- 
teen rattles !  The  latter  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  placed  in  ShoafF's  Mu- 
seum for  exhibition. — Peoria  Gazette. 


W0LFB0ROUGH,  N.-BT. 


The  love  and  hate  of  people  are  equally 
dangerous. 
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TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H-  B.,  Syracuse,  N.  T.— The  proper  way  to  procure 
"  Tbe  Orange  Flower  Lotion  "'  is  to  hand  ao  order  to 
the  express,  enclosing  fifty  cents  for  small  eize.  or  one 
dollar  for  large  size.  The  last  is  the  cheapest.  Ad- 
dress Oblandq  Tompkins,  271  Washington  Street, 
Boston. 

B.  S..  Rochester,  N.  Y. — By  an  old  English  statute  sui- 
cides were  to  be  buried  in  a  highway  with  a  stake 
driven  through  the  body.  They  are  now  required  to 
be  buried  privately  at  night  in  the  churchyard,  but 
tbe  canon  forbids  the  performance  of  Christian  rites 
over  tbem. 

"Mechanic." — The  first  actual  working  steam  engine  of 
which  there  Is  any  record,  wan  invented  and  construct- 
ed by  Thomas  Savery.  an  Englishman,  to  whom  a  pa- 
tent was  granted  for  it  in  the  year  1098. 

Exoineer.  Lowell,  Mass. — The  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  was  Brut  laid  down  with  rolled  iron  rails,  weigh- 
ing 35  pounds  per  yard,  supporred  on  chairs  three 
feet  asunder.  They  were  found  on  trial  not  to  be 
strong  enough,  aud  were  replaced  by  rails  weighing  50 
pounds  per  yard,  supported  on  bearings  at  the  same 
distance  apart. 

Artist. — The  first  panorama  exhibited  in  London  was 
painted  by  Barker,  in  1793.  It  represented  tbe  objects 
about  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  panorama 
of  London  was  the  first  that  was  introduced  into  Ger- 
many, in  1800.  Since  then  they  have  been  common  fa 
all  the  cities  of  Europe. 

Enqdiber. — Animus  farandi  means  the  "intention  of 
stealing.'' 

J.  C. — An  ambiguous  deed  or  contract  is  to  be  expound- 
ed igainst  the  granter  or  seller. 

B.  M.— "  Uti  possidetis," — *las  you  possess,'1— is  a  diplo- 
matic phrase  used  when  two  sovereigns,  after  sacri- 
ficing a  number  of  human  lives,  etc  ,  chooso  to  make 
peace,  •'  each  retaining  tbe  possessions  they  have  ac- 
quired "  Its  opposite  is  the  status  quo,  when  both 
parties  re-enter  into  the  condition  in  which  they  stood 
before  tbe  war. 

E.  C-,  New  York.— Marshal  of  France  \»  the  highest  mil- 
itary rank  in  tbe  French  army.  This  officer  appears 
first  in  history  under  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus  as 
commander-in  chief  of  the  royal  armies  After  tbe 
deposition  of  Louis  XVI.  tbe  dignity  of  marshal  ceased, 
but  was  revived  by  Napoleon  I.  with  the  title  of  mar- 
shal Of  the  empire. 

L.  F.,  Cincinnati. — The  misericord  in  (or  mercy)  was 
a  dagger  witb  a  narrow  blade,  so  culled  in  the  Middle 
Ages   because  ft  wan  the  weapon    uwd   by   tho   knight 

ugainnt  a  defeated  adversary  when  be  compelled  I to 

sue  for  mercy. 

".Juvknis,"  Portland,  Me.— Tho  practice  of  granting 
commissions  to  privateers  first  became  general  in  tbe 
war  between  Spain  and  the  revolted  Netherlands  at  tho 
•■"-I  of  the  lGth  century. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  ADRIATIC. 

The  war  in  Northern  Italy  will  not,  it  seems, 
spare  the  old  city  of  the  doges,  which  has  been 
invested  with  a  new  interest  by  recent  events. 
Wo  have  accordingly  been  at  the  pains  to  pre- 
pare, from  a  foreign  source,  the  following  sketch 
of  Venice  as  it  is.  The  Venetian  shores  begin 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta  and  at  the  port 
of  Brondolo.  A  long  succession  of  low  coasts 
extends  from  the  point  of  la  Maestra  to  that  of 
Izonzo.  The  whole  extent  of  coast,  thirty-three 
miles,  is  exceedingly  low,  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  water,  formed  of  very  fine  sand,  and  inter- 
sected here  and  there  by  marshes,  which  render 
the  air  very  unhealthy  during  summer.  The 
largest  of  these  marshes  are  called  lagoons ;  two 
only  are  important,  those  of  Venice  and  Grado. 
Nothing  salient  announces  to  the  mariner  the 
approach  to  land,  except  a  few  belfries  which  ap- 
pear when  close  in  shore.  -Tho  margin  of  the 
Adriatic  is  also  bordered  With  sand  banks,  form- 
ed by  deposits  from  the  rivers,  so  that  at  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  land  you  have  soundings  of  only 
thirty  feet  deep.  The  lagoons  are  vast  marshes, 
dotted  with  islets,  or  rather  extensive  pools  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  sea  and  by  the  waters  of  the 
Po,  tho  Brenta,  the  Adige,  and  other  water- 
courses, which,  finding  low  ground,  have  covered 
it,  leaving  above  the  general  level  a  great  num- 
ber of  little  island3  of  varied  aspect,  often  pleas- 
ant spots,  but  scarcely  raised  above  the  water- 
level. 

The  vast  basin  thus  formed,  which  extends 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  north  to  south,  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  earth  and  sand,  forming  a  natural 
dyke,  which  art  has  consolidated  by  building 
broad  and  strong  walls  of  marble,  called  murazzi, 
as  a  protection  against  the  heavy  southwest  seas, 
and  also  against  interior  decay.  The  loug  dyke, 
called  the  Lido,  or  shore,  is  pierced  by  six  open- 
ings, which  form  the  different  passages  or  ports 
leading  to  Venice  as  you  approach  from  the  gulf. 
These  six  mouths  are  the  ports  or  Brandolo, 
Chioggia,  Malamocco,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Erasmus 
or  Port  Lido,  and  Tre-Porti.  The  whole  coast 
comprised  between  these  six  mouths,  and  to  a 
cannon-shot  distance,  make  a  part  of  the  military 
port  of  Venice. 

The  lagoons  are  not  of  the  same  depth,  and 
signals  are  requisite  here  and  there  to  point  out 


the  navigable  channels.  They  become  shallower 
every  year,  especially  in  the  environs,  and  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  they  will  fill  up  in  the  end, 
aud  consequently  become  uninhabitable,  by  rea- 
son of  the  poisonous  exhalations  ot  the  marshes 
that  have  already  formed  round  some  of  the  isl- 
ands. The  government  has  been  constantly  at 
work  keeping  the  canals  clear  and  deepening 
them,  and  a  good  deal  has  been  done  towards 
turning  the  course  of  the  Brenta  and  Piave, 
which  carry  down  large  quantities  of  earth  and 
sand.  In  the  whole  extent  of  the  lagoons  there 
are  more  than  three  hundred  islands,  among 
which  at  least  twenty-five  are  thickly  settled  ; 
those  near  the  shore  are  generally  cultivated  and 
inhabited.  The  city  of  Venice  is  built  in  the 
midst  of  the  lagoon,  on  the  largest  of  these  isl- 
ands ;  on  others  you  see  villages  and  some  ele- 
gant edifices ;  some  are  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

Among  the  most  important  islands  after  those 
on  which  Venice  is  built,  is  Marano,  two  miles 
off.  Thi3  island  is  three  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  several  country-seats,  a  manufactory 
of  glass,  and  some  historical  monuments.  The 
island  of  Torcello  is  also  well  cultivated,  and 
has  an  interesting  duomo.  At  Burano,  the  wives 
of  the  fishermen  are  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  famous  kind  of  lace.  St.  Lazarus  is  fa- 
mous for  its  convent ;  Chioggia,  which  is  united 
to  the  shore  by  a  bridge  of  forty-three  arches,  is 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  four  communes, 
forming  a  total  population  of  30,000  soals.  Ven- 
ice itself  stands  on  seventy  islands,  connected 
together  by  365  bridges.  A  broad  canal,  the  Ca- 
nal Grande,  divides  it  into  two  unequal  parts. 
There  are  2150  narrow  and  dirty  street,  20,900 
houses,  and  I26.7SG  inhabitants.  There  is  no 
good  drinking  w?ter,  though  there  are  177  public 
and  1973  private  cisterns  supplied  with  ruin  wa- 
ter and  river  water  from  the  Brenta,  brought  in 
boats.  An  attempt  to  obviate  this  inconvenience 
by  means  of  Artesian  wells  was  made,  but  the 
water  they  yielded  proved  not  to  bo  fit  for  use. 
Conduits  established  on  the  viaduct  of  the  rail- 
road which  connects  Venice  with  the  mainland, 
now  bring  fresh  water  into  the  city. 

THE  CAPITAL.  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Our  readers,  whose  minds  are  full  of  grim  im- 
ages of  battle,  and  who  picture  the  Austrian  as 
a  fiend  incarnate,  deserving,  for  his  least  heinous 
act,  hanging  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  must 
not  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  capital  of  tho 
empire  whose  legions  have  overspread  northern 
Italy  like  a  cloud  of  locusts.  Vivian  Grey 
characterizes  it  as  "  light-hearted  Vienna,"  and 
it  has  always  enjoyed  a  high  preeminence  among 
the  continental  cities  for  the  splendor  of  its 
buildings,  the  brightness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
gaiety  of  its  inhabitants.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, however,  it  is  invested  with  peculiar  inter- 
est as  the  spot  from  whence  has  issued  those 
terrible  decrees  that  have  enveloped  Europe  in 
war — the  seat  of  that  monarch  who,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  remonstrance  of  half  Europe,  has  put 
an  end  to  that  peace,  which,  with  slight  interrup- 
tions, has  lasted  for  more  than  forty  years,  Few 
places  are  better  worth  the  while  of  an  Ameri- 
can going  abroad  to  visit,  especially  if  he  be  fond 
of  the  gaieties  of  life.  There  is  a  light-hearted- 
ness  and  a  love  of  enjoyment  about  tho  inhabi- 
tants altogether  peculiar  to  them,  which  is  found 
scarcely  anywhere  else.  A  Viennese  is  essen- 
tially a  Viennese;  he  looks  upon  his  city  as  the 
only  perfect  elysium  ;  and  he  is  not  altogether 
wrong — for  Vienna  is  a  place  where  all  kinds  of 
amusement  are  to  be  found.  Summer  is  the  best 
time  for  visiting  it,  if  merely  to  see  the  country ; 
but  the  winter  is  the  season  when  a  stranger  can 
mor*1  thoroughly  gain  an  insight  into  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people. 

By  the  beginning  of  November  most  of  the 
fashionable  world  have  arrived  in  Vienna,  and 
All  Souls'  Day  may  be  considered  as  the  first 
day  of  the  season  ;  on  that  day  it  is  the  custom 
to  visit  the  tombs  of  the  departed,  and  this  cere- 
mony is  kept  by  all,  both  rich  and  poor.  Crowds 
of  persons  go  to  tho  different  cemeteries  to  place 
flowers  upon  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  relatives. 
The  theatre  forms  another  remarkable  feature  in 
the  life  in  Vienna;  the  fondness  of  the  people 
for  theatrical  representations  is  such,  that  it  has 
long  been  a  proverb,  and  is  still  as  strong  as  ever. 
The  principal  theatres  are  the  Burg  Theatre  and 
the  Karls  Theatre ;  at  the  former  Mozart  pro- 
duced several  of  his  magnificent  operas.  These 
places  of  amusement  are  always  crowded,  num- 
bers of  persons  being  obliged  to  go  away  for 
want  of  room.     Tho  first  talent  is  engaged.     An 


engagement  at  Vienna  is  the  great  aim  of  every 
rising  artist  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  these, 
Renz's  Circus,  for  the  performance  of  feats  of 
horsemanship,  is  another  very  favorite  place  of 
amusement,  and  is  liberally  patronized  by  the 
imperial  family  and  the  nobility.  Dauns'  Elysi- 
um comes  in  for  a  large  amount  of  patronage  ;  it 
is  a  large  under-ground  room,  occupying  the 
basement  of  the  Annagebande.  It  is  fitted  up 
with  grottoes,  a  crystal  palace,  tropical  plants, 
etc. ;  short  pieces  are  performed,  and  masks  are 
often  seen  threading  their  way  amidst  the  crowds 
which  frequent  this  place,  which  is  generally 
filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  that  would 
poison  any  other  human  being  than  a  German. 
The  season  of  advent  is  that  of  the  concerts. 
Immediately  after  Christmas  tbe  carnival  begins. 
The  most  fashionable  resorts  for  balls  are  the 
Kedouten-Saal,  in  the  Burg,  and  the  Sophien- 
Saal;  this  latter  is  a  bathing  establishment,  bnt 
the  water  is  drawn  off  and  the  place  covered  in, 
and  converted  into  a  magnificent  ball-room. 
Everybody  dances ;  the  nobility  have  their  se- 
lect balls,  the  different  learned  professions  have 
theirs,  and  the  members  of  every  different  na- 
tionality who  may  be  in  Vienna  have  theirs;  tbe 
inmates  of  the  lunatic  asylum  have  theirs  also. 
It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  the  event  of  the  pres- 
ent war  assumiog  continental  dimensions,  this 
brilliant  Austrian  city  may  foil  into  the  hands 
of  the  French. 


THE  liALLOU  STATUE. 

Brackett,  the  American  sculptor,  has  been  en- 
gaged for  nearly  four  years  upon  an  elegant  mar- 
ble statue  of  the  late  IIosea  Ballou.  The 
elaborate  work  has  at  last  been  completed,  and 
is  now  placed  over  the  tomb  of  him  it  commem- 
orates, at  Mount  Auburn.  It  is  a  striking  and 
noble  memento  of  the  love  and  honor  borne  (on 
bis  memory  by  that  denomination  at  the  head  of 
of  which  he  stood  for  so  many  years.  Mr. 
Brackett  was  employed  by  a  committee  chosen 
from  the  Uuiversalist  denomination  at  large,  and 
has  added  another  evidence  of  bis  patient  skill 
and  true  genius,  by  producing  a  brilliant  work  of 
art.     A  cotemporary  says  : 

"  The  statue  of  Hosea  Ballou  now  stands  at 
Mount  Auburn.  It  is  of  white  marble,  pure  and 
serene  in  the  sunlight,  calm  and  dignified  in  the 
6hade.  It  has  been  wrought  by  Brackett,  one  of 
the  best  of  our  American  sculptors.  It  stands 
on  the  main  avenue  from  tho  gate  of  entrance. 
The  person  seeking  for  the  grave  of  Ballou,  will 
pass  along  this  avenue,  leaving  tho  cenotaph  of 
Spur/.heira  on  the  left,  the  statue  of  Bowditchon 
the  right,  until  just  as  ho  commences  to  descend 
on  tbe  southern  slope,  he  will  see  tho  Ballou 
statue  on  his  left  hand.  There  lies  the  body  of 
that  good  and  great  man,  witb  that  of  bis  ami- 
able wife.  The  statue  is  ot  itself,  wo  think, 
about  seven  feet  in  height.  It  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  originul.  It  varies  slightly  as 
you  take  a  front  or  profile  view — the  profile  is 
perhaps  the  best.  It  stands  on  a  base  of  about 
six  feet  in  height,  the  top  of  the  head  being 
about  fourteen  feet  high.  Under  all  is  a  sub- 
base,  five  feet  square,  of  elegantly  wrought  gran- 
ite, ten  or  twelve  inches  high ;  then  another 
section,  four  feet  or  upward  in  height,  about  in 
the  form  of  a  cube ;  and  on  the  front  of  this  is 
tho  one  word,  "  BALLOU."  There  is  no  other 
inscription." 


Portrait  of  Longfellow. — Mr.  Charles  H. 
Brainard,  No.  7  Tremont  Row,  has  just  issued  a 
fine  lithographic  head  of  the  poet  Longfellow, 
which  is  for  sale  at  all  the  book-sellers  and  print- 
shops.  It  was  drawn  on  stone,  by  that  master 
of  the  crayon,  D'Avignon,  after  one  of  Whipple 
&•  Black's  best  photographs.  The  head  is  han- 
dled with  great  grace  and  vigor,  and  the  likeness 
is  a  striking  one,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
expression  from  Read's  painting  of  the  same 
subject.  With  tho  execution  no  fault  can  be 
found,  and^he  bead  i3,  in  many  respects,  the  best 
Mr.  D'Avignon  has  produced. 

Fashionable  Intelligence. — At  the  Ever- 
ett House,  New  York,  lately,  a  young  gentleman 
is  said  to  have  amused  himself  by  beating  his 
mother-in-law  with  a  cane. 

"Old  Sol." — The  great  western  and  south- 
western manager,  Sol.  Smith,  was  lately  in  our 
city,  returning  from  Europe.  May  his  light 
never  be  less  ! 

<     m  mm     * 

Newport. — This  charming  watering-place  is 
as  gay  as  a  ball-room.  The  hotel-keepers  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shines. 

Arithmetical  Difficulty. — Our  "boy" 
cannot  find  in  any  arithmetic  how  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  indignation. 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
On  the  last  page  we  publish  a  large  engraving 
representing  all  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  artistically  grouped  together,  and  sur- 
mounted by  the  thirty-three  stars  which  now 
adorn  the  union  of  our  national  flag,  one  for 
Oregon  having  been  added  on  the  4th  of  July 
last.  It  is  a  group  of  striking  faces,  any  one  of 
which  would  arrest  the  attention  of  a  stranger 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  All  of  them  were 
chosen  to  fill  the  high  position  they  occupied  by 
the  free  will  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of 
two,  whom  tbe  death  of  presidents  during  their 
official  term,  a  contingency  contemplated  by  the 
constitution,  raised  from  the  vice  presidency  to 
the  presidential  chair.  The  best  commentary  on 
the  administration  of  these  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  advance  and  de- 
velopment of  our  beloved  country,  never  cheeked 
in  its  victorious  career  from  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington to  our  own.  Not  one  of  these  chief  mag- 
istrates has  escaped  the  rancor  of  political  antag- 
onism; but  as  time  rolls  on,  the  assaults  are 
forgotten,  and  the  true  characters  of  men  shine 
forth  on  the  page  of  history.  Party  malice 
spared  not  the  Father  ot  his  Country  ;  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  were  assailed  witb  unparalleled  ma- 
lignity;  but  who  recalls  now,  except  with  scorn, 
the  atrocious  misrepresentations  of  their  charac- 
ters and  purposes  ?  To  all  of  them  posterity  will 
do  justice;  and  of  not  one  of  them  can  it  bo 
said  hereafter,  when  the  mists  of  party  prejudice 
and  personal  hate  have  passed  away,  that  ho 
was  not  sincerely  attached  to  his  country,  and 
to  that  priceless  bond  of  union  bequeathed 
to  us  by  the  f3thers  of  the  republic  as  thea:gis  of 
our  liberties  and  fortune.  Each  has  been  in  his 
turn,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  and  in  accord- 
ance with  his  views  of  policy,  the  representative 
of  the  whole  country.  Of  the  ex-presidents  four 
arc  living — Martin  Van  Buren,  John  Tyler, 
Franklin  Pierce  and  Millard  Fillmore.  After 
having  occupied  the  highest  official  position 
known  to  the  world,  they  have  quietly  resumed 
their  places  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  re- 
publican citizens. 

WILLIAM  S.  CHASE,  ESQ. 

We  learn  with  pleasure  that  this  gentleman, 
who  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  as  a  scholar  aud 
writer,  has  been  choseu  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Richmond  College,  Va,  Mr.  C. 
is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  position.  He  has  trav- 
elled extensively  in  Europe,  and  resided  many 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed  unusual  facili- 
ties for  acquiring  a  knowledge  ot  foreign  lan- 
guages and  literature,  and  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  leading  men  of  the  times. 
During  his  residence  abroad  he  was  the  regular 
foreign  correspondent  of  several  leading  journals 
in  this  country,  and  his  letters  exhibited  marked 
ability.  On  his  return  from  his  first  visit  to  Eu- 
rope, during  which  he  saw  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  continent,  he  edited  an  American  edi- 
tion of  Vericour's  "  Modern  French  Literature," 
supplying  copious  notes,  displaying  extensive 
reading  and  familiarity  with  French  letters.  In 
1S49  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  F.  A.  Durivage 
in  translating  Lamartine's  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848,  published  by  Phillips,  Sampson 
&  Co.,  a  version  which  received  the  unqualified 
commendation  of  the  illustrious  author.  Mr. 
Chose  has  also  written  much  for  various  Ameri- 
can and  French  publications.  During  his  con- 
nection with  the  American  consulate  at  Paris,  he 
was  of  great  service  to  his  countrymen  abroad, 
and  formed  a  large  circle  of  attached  friends. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  the  patrons  of  Rich- 
mond College  on  securing  the  services  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  would  be  an  acquisition  to  any 
institution. 

Black-Leg  Philosophy. — Douglas  Jerrold 
says,  "  I  consider  a  hand  of  cards  just  an  army 
of  mercenaries ;  and,  when  I  play,  believe  my- 
self no  more  than  an  Alexander,  a  Pompey,  or 
a  Julius  Crcsar." 


Madame  Mario. — Madame  Mario,  better 
known  as  Jessie  Mariton  White,  has  gone  to 
Italy,  where,  it  is  said,  she  will  act  as  "our 
own  correspondent "  to  a  well-known  American 
newspaper. 

■  —  -  —  «  ^»*.  > 

Cork  Trees. — A  considerable  number  of 
young  coik  oak  trees  are  growing  in  various 
parts  of  California,  from  seed  sent  out  by  the 
United  States  Patent  Office. 

The  Chess  King. — Paul  Morphy  has  decided 
to  live  in  New  York,  and  practise  law  there. 
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TIIK  AUSTRIAN  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

The  now  commander-in-chief  of  tho  Austrian 
army,  Gonorul  Count  Schlick  do  Barranoand 
Woisskirch,  Aulie  Councillor  and  Chiunhci'luiri 
to  the  Kmporor  Fronde  Joseph^  was  born  in  1789 
tit  Prague.  Ho  was  orderly  officer  to  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  II.,  and  took  part  in  all  tlio  principal 
engagements  of  tlio  period.  Ho  lost  an  eyo  in 
tho  battle  of  Wiu'lum,  which  prevented  hid  being 
employed  during  tho  campaign  of  1811.  Tho 
remainder  of  his  promotion  to  that  of  General 
of  Division  took  place  during  ft  time  of  peace. 
After  tho  revolution  of  Vienna,  in  1848,  ho  was 
appointed  commandant  of  a  corps  d'urmco,  not 
moro  than  8000  strong.  He  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  opposing  tho  junction  of  tho  armies  of  Dcm- 
binski  and  Gcorgcy,  and  in  cooperating,  by  that 
manoeuvre,  in  tho  surronder  of  Goorgey  to  the 
Russians.  In  1854,  when  Austria  armed  at  tho 
time  of  the  Eastern  question,  ho  had  successively 
tho  command  of  tho  1st  and  4th  corps  d'armoo 
in  Gallicia.  General  Schlick  is  very  popular  in 
tho  Austrian  army.  Every  man  knows  by  sight 
tho  veteran  who  for  so  many  years  has  worn  a 
black  patch  over  his  loft  eye. 

«    ■»*m'    » 

RUFUS  CHOATE. 

Mr.  Choato  was  born  in  the  little  town  of  Es- 
sex, Essex  county,  Mass.,  October  1st,  1799,  and 
was  consequently  in  his  sixtieth  year.  He  grad- 
uated, at  Dartmouth  College  in  1819,  and,  was  a 
tutor  in  tho  institution  until  1821.  His  profes- 
sional studies  were  pursued  at  the  Law  School 
in  Cambridge,  and  in  the  offices  of  the  lafe  Judge 
Cummings  of  Salem,  and  the  Hon.  William 
Wirt  of  Washington.  He  first  practised  law  at 
Danvcrs,  in  1824,  and  entered  public  life  as  the 
representative  of  that  town  in  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, in  182G-27.  He  removed  to  Salem  soon 
afterward,  and  in  1S30  was  elected  a  senator 
from  Essex  county.  In  1832  he  was  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  Essex  South  District,  but  de- 
clined a  second  election,  and  removed  to  Boston 
at  the  clcse  of  his  congressional  term.  In  1841, 
on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Webster  from  the 
United  States  Senate  to  take  the  post  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  cabinet  of  President  Har- 
rison, Mr.  Choate  was  elected  his  successor, 
which  station  he  occupied  until  1845.  In  1853, 
Mr.  Choate  succeeded  Governor  Clifford  as  At- 
torney General  of  this  Commonwealth — which 
was  the  last  public  office  he  held. 


"  The  Maid  of  the  Ranche  :  or,  The  Regu- 
lators and  Moderators." — We  have  just  issued 
the  ninth  edition  of  this  famous  Texan  story,  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Robinson.  This  novelette  was  written 
expressly  for  us,  and  is  illustrated  with  large 
original  drawings,  and  being  the  best  border 
story  which  has  been  published  for  years,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  nearly  70,000  copies  have 
been  sold ! !  We  will  send  it  post  paid,  by  return 
of  mail,  to  any  one,  on  the  receipt  of  twenty 
cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

i  »»i  > -. 

Domestic  Tyhannt. — We  know  a  highly 
respectable  lady,  who  makes  her  servants  take 
their  meals  standing.  When  they  dine  they  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  down.  ^ler  reason  for  this  is, 
that  she  finds  they  do  not  eat  so  much,  nor  do 
they  waste  their  time  gossiping.  We  wonder 
how  the  same  system  would  work  if  introduced 
at  our  public  dinners?  We  fancy  that  the 
speeches  would  be  shorter,  and  the  consumption 
of  bad  wine  infinitely  less. 

Limited  Affections. —  The  affections  of 
some  men  are  like  wells,  stony  on  the  outside, 
narrow  yet  deep  within  ;  not  flowing  forth  like  a 
river  to  seek  souls  far  and  near,  to  gladden  God's 
earth ;  nor  gushing  up  and  around  like  a  foun- 
tain in  the  sun,  for  all  who  seek  them,  but  useful, 
notwithstanding,  and  very  precious,  each  to  some 
one  individual  or  household. 


Refreshing  Beverage. — In  this  hot  weath- 
er, we  don't  know  anything  more  refreshing  than 
a  glass  of  sparkling  soda  from  the  magic  fount 
of  Frederick  Brown,  at  the  corner  of  Washing- 
ton and  State  Streets.  Customers  are  not  lack- 
ing there — bankers,  dandies,  retiring  gentlemen, 
editors  and  authors. 

<  — »^  > 

Good^  Breeding. — A  well-bred  woman  never 
hears  an  impertinent  or  vulgar  remark.  A  kind 
of  discreet  deafness  saves  one  from  many 
insults. 

Nahant. — This  popular  waterlog  place  in  Mas- 
sachusetts was  purchased  250  years  ago,  by  a 
Lynn  farmer,  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 


now  PBINCE  "  plon-PLON"  LIVES. 

Wo  don't  moan  to  tell   how  Prince  Napoleon 
lives  in  Italy,  for  that  \t>  the  life  of  every  soldier 

of  distinction  in  the  Liberating  army— a  life  of 
marches,  receptions,  brilliunt  entrances  Ento 
cities,  bouquets,  festivals,  balls  and  entertain 
limits,  alternating  with  sterner  duties  and  Icmh 
agreoablo  vicissitudes — but  how  he  lives,  or 
moans  to  livo,  when  lie  is  at  homo  in  Paris,  and 
what  sort  of  a  nest  he  has  built  fur  tho  bower  of 
tho  tittle  Sardinian  princess  it  was  his  good  for- 
tune to  marry.  The  now  private  residence  of  H. 
I.  H.  Prince  Napoleon,  in  tho  Avenue  Montaigne, 
is  now  finished,  and  fit  for  habitation.  The  villa 
is  built  on  the  model  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  ; 
it  is  a  fuc-simile,  both  externally  as  well  as  in  all 
tho  interior  urrangemonts.  A  handsome  portico 
adorns  tho  front.  Tho  entrance-hall  is  small, 
but  opens  on  a  spacious  vestibule,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  marble  basin  of  water  supplied 
from  a  fountain.  The  walls  arc  exquisitely 
painted  in  Iresco,  and  the  tasseluted  pavement  is 
formed  of  the  finest  marble  of  every  hue. 
Around  are  placed  choice  busts  of  tho  various 
members  of  the  imperial  family.  Opening  from 
tho  vestibule  are  three  doors,  one  of  which  leads 
iuto  the  dining-hall,  tho  furniture  of  which  is  of 
ebony,  with  green  silk.  The  second  conducts 
you  into  the  sleeping  and  dressing  apartments  of 
H.  I.  H.  the  Princess  Clotilde,  which  are  strik- 
ingly elegant.  The  fittings  are  of  cerulean  blue 
silk ;  the  walls,  as  well  as  the  bed,  being  hung 
in  an  artistic  manner  with  the  same  material. 
The  third  door  leads  into  the  grand  saloon, 
which  again  opens  on  a  conservatory.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  this  room  is  a 
cabinet  containing  souvenirs  of  Napoleon  I.,  and 
other  relics.  Beyond  this  are  various  other 
apartments,  which  want  of  space  prevents  our 
describing.  The  Turkish  bath-room,  however, 
merits  our  especial  notice.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
marble ;  the  ceiling  is  painted  blue ;  and  the 
light  being  admitted  through  star-shaped  aper- 
tures, gives  the  appearance  of  the  firmament 
studded  with  stars.  The  requisites  for  the  toi- 
lette are  all  in  gold  filagree.  In  fact,  nothing 
can  be  in  better  taste  than  the  tout  ensemble  of 
this  little  bijou  of  a  house. 


The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Coffee. — Any  one 
who  is  fond  of  good  coffee  should  get  a  bottle  of 
that  new  and  delicate  liquid  preparation  made 
by  J.  J.  Fontnrive,  being  the  essence  of  the  pur- 
est coffee.  One  small  bottle  will  make  a  dozen 
or  twenty  cups  of  unrivalled  flavor,  and  of  a  qual- 
ity which  cannot  be  obtained  from  the  berry 
itself.  This  extract  is  superior  to  any  other,  as 
it  is  pure,  and  is  manufactured  by  a  citizen  of 
Boston  whose  integrity  is  unimpeachable.  Some 
preparations,  made  up  in  other  cities,  have 
proved  so  bitter  and  so  impure  that  our  well 
known  tea  and  coffee  dealer,  Thomas  G.  Whytal, 
of  horticultural  fame,  resolved  to  find  a  substi- 
tute which  he  could  recommend.  A  table  spoon- 
ful or  more  of  the  extract  in  a  cup  of  hot  milk  or 
hot  water,  which  can  be  obtained  with  a  spirit 
lamp  in  two  minutes,  and  the  lover  of  coffee  can 
have  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage  which 
cannot  be  excelled.  Mr.  Whytal  will  have  it  for 
sale  at  all  his  stores  in  Boston,  viz :  at  198  and 
664  Washington  Street,  110  Court  Street,  65 
Union  Street,  and  39  Beach  Street. 

A  great  Remedy. — Dr.  H.  E.  Howell,  of 
New  York  city,  says  that  the  mosl  effectual  rem- 
edy to  improve  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  stom- 
ach is  the  well-known  Oxygenated  Bitters,  which 
contain  no  spirituous  compound.  For  dyspepsia 
and  indigestion  these  Bitters  are  unparalleled,  as 
all  who  have  used  them  will  cheerfully  testify. 
The  great  length  of  time  which  they  have  been 
before  the  public,  has  rendered  them  a  household 
word  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  medical  faculty  have  largely 
availed  themselves  of  this  pleasant  and  sure 
remedy.  Seth  W.  Eowle  &,  Co.,  Boston,  Mass., 
are  the  principal  dealers,  but  the  Bitters  may  be 
found  everywhere. 

4    ^*— » 

Tolly. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  being  asked 
how  he  would  personate  folly  in  a  painting,  re- 
plied that  he  would  represent  a  man  climbing 
over  a  wall  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck,  with 
an  open  gate  close  by  through  which  he  might 
walk  wiih  ease  and  safety. 

An  Ex-President. — Martin  VanBuren,  the 
sage  of  Lindenwald,  says  the  Richmond  De- 
spatch, is  still  in  excellent  health,  and  iB  blessed 
with  his  usual  cheerful  spirits. 


ffiffllajjsiUe  (ffiatijertngg. 

A  man  in  Buffalo  is  about  to  walk  ttixty  bourn 
v.  ithoul  ile<  p  oi  !'■  it,  for  Siioo. 

Ten  person*  have  died  in  Peru,  Berk«hiro 
county,  since  December,  whose  agei  wero  respec- 
tively''.)ii,  91,  '.il,  mi,  84,  7fi,  71,  72,  68,  40. 

There  in  a  negro  in  Philadelphia  who  is  distin- 
guished for  tlio  nizo  of  his  feet.  They  measure 
21  [nch&fl  in  length. 

The  State  of  Maino  will  probably  have  a 
larger  bay  crop  this  your  than  has  been  known 
for  a  long  time. 

Governor  Dyer,  of  Rhode  Island,  has  sent  a 
message  to  tho  Legislature,  containing  an  ur- 
gent recommendation  that  imprisonment  for  debt 
in  that  State  bo  abolished  at  oueo. 

The  services  of  tho  Fall  Hiverfire  department 
have  not  been  required  within  tho  limits  of  that 
city  since  Decombor  7th,  1857 — a  period  of  nine- 
teen months. 

The  Canadians  have  sent  the  speaker  of  their 
House  to  invite  Queen  Vic  to  como  over  and 
visit  her  loyal  subjects.  They  expect,  however, 
to  take  up  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

During  a  cricket  match  at  Albany,  lately,  one 
of  the  players  threw  a  ball  to  a  great  height,  and 
with  such  torco  that  it  struck  u  swallow  and 
killed  it  instantly. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  74  boats 
and  327  lives  were  lost  on  the  western  waters — 
26  of  the  boats  were  burned.  Value  of  boats 
and  cargoes,  $1,770,500. 

Thomas  Coleman,  for  twenty  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  delineators  of  the  Ethiopian 
character,  died  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  lately.  He  was 
born  in  Boston. 

ThcOhio  grape  crop  promises  a  juicy  return. 
One  cultivator  thinks  he  will  have  about  6000 
gallons  of  pure  wine  in  the  fall,  and  another  an- 
ticipates a  yield  of  1000  gallons  to  the  acre. 

The  University  of  Vermont  holds  its  Annual 
Commencement  on  Wednesday,  August  10th. 
Orator  and  poet  before  the  Literary  Societies, 
George  W.  Curtis  and  T.  B.  Aldrich,  of  New 
York. 

A  woman  named  Savage  jumped  out  of  a  win- 
dow in  Philadelphia  and  fractured  her  skull  on 
the  pavement.  She  had  returned  with  her 
family  from  the  West,  and  poverty  and  suffer- 
ing had  driven  her  crazy. 

David  Drow,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  Isaac 
Rich,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  have  each  subscribed 
$5000  towards  a  fund  of  $50,000,  to  erect  new 
buildings  for  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Mid- 
dleton,  Ct. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  raising  $100,000, 
for  the  complete  re-endowment  of  the  Yale  Col- 
lege Theological  Seminary.  Governor  Buck- 
ingham, with  his  usual  liberality,  has  already 
pledged  $5000. 

On  a  late  Sunday  evening,  a  party  of  New 
York  police  officers  arrested  a  German  theatrical 
company,  who  were  acting  the  play  of  Richard 
III.  Richard  himself  came  near  escaping,  but 
was  caught  while  climbing  a  fence. 

The  capital  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  beer 
breweries  is  nearly  $200,000,000.  The  number 
of  breweries  in  the  city  is  thirty-five,  and  those 
produced  last  year  115,000  barrels  of  lager,  and 
74,400  barrels  of  common  beer. 

A  gentleman  walking  along  the  streets  of  Phil- 
adelphia, in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  tire,  was  very 
much  startled  by  the  effect  of  a  large  coal,  which, 
alighting  on  the  top  of  his  hat,  burnt  through 
and  warmed  his  head  intensely.  His  surprise 
was  momentary,  but  terrific. 

The  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  Monson, 
Piscataquis  county,  Maine,  now  employ  a  large 
force  of  men  and  teams,  and  the  Kennebec  Jour- 
nal thinks  that  in  the  not  distant  future  they  will 
give  employment  to  more  men  than  any  other 
single  branch  of  manufacture  in  the  State. 

In  the  New  Haven  city  council,  recently,  a  pe- 
tition that  all  the  sidewalks  of  the  city  be  low- 
ered six  inches,  because  they  were  now  so  high 
that  ladies'  dresses  drag  thereon,  to  the  great 
damage  of  their  husbands,  parents  and  guar- 
dians, was  read  and  "  sent  down." 

A  Bangor  deacon  got  up  a  few  Sunday  morn- 
ings since,  and  commenced  poling  his  beans,  and 
had  made  considerable  progress  before  his  mis- 
take in  the  day  occurred  to  him.  Feeling  morti- 
fied, he  went  round  to  the  neighbors  who  had 
witnessed  his  feat,  and  explained  the  cauoj  of 
his  act. 

The  Handel  Festival  in  London  seems  to  have 
been  made  a  handle  for  a  great  many  bad  jokes. 
One  cockney  said  that  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  was 
"  right  up  to  the  handle ;"  another  that  the  mu- 
sic of  Handel  was  done  "  to  a  turn  "  by  that  or- 
chestra and  choir.  Such  wretches  ought  to  be 
roughly  handled. 

Charles  Roth,  a  well  known  merchant  tailor  of 
Philadelphia,  recently  committed  suicide  by  tak- 
ing strychnine.  Some  years  ago  he  retired  from 
business  with  sixty  thousand  dollars  of  his  earn- 
ings, and  became  a  stock-broker;  but  unfortu- 
nate speculations  in  that  line  soon  stripped  him 
of  every  cent. 

The  total  value  of  all  the  goods  imported  at 
all  the  ports  in  the  United  States,  duriDg  the 
nine  months  ending  March  31,  was  $233,1 82,278; 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  during  the  same 
time  was  $246,680,194.  From  this  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  value  ct  the  exports  over  the  value 
of  the  imports  during  the  time  mentioned,  was 
$13,497,916. 


g>anti*  of  (ffionj, 

....  Revolution*  in  fashions  aro  not  revolu- 
tions in  taste,  hut  of  caprice. — Ji<,r, , . 

No  pleasure   in   comparable  to   standing 

upon  the  vantage-ground  of  truth.— Bacon. 

Every  ono  is  as  God  made  him,  and  of- 
tentimes a  great  deal  worse. —  ( '< 1  vantu. 

....  The  Temple  of  Fame  contains  no  »epul- 
chrcs  so  beautified  by  love  as  those  of  the  noetn. 
— R.  A,  WiilmoU. 

....  There  \n  something  still  better  than 
Spending  one's  time  pleasantly — tho  spending  it 
both  pleasantly  and  profitably. — Bovet. 

....  There  is  not  a  heart  but  has  its  momenta 
of  longing,  yearning  for  something  bettor,  no- 
bler, holier  than  it  knows  now. — Beeck  I 

The  truest  critic,  like  the  deepest  philos- 
opher, will  produce  his  opinions  as  doubts.  Only 
tho  astrologer  and  the  empyric  never  tail. — it. 
A.  Willmott. 

....  If  a  man  be  gracious  to  Btrangers,  it 
shows  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  that 
his  heart  is  no  island  cut  off  from  the  other  lands, 
but  a  continent  that  joins  them. — Bacon. 

If  money  bo  not  thy  servant,  it  will  be 

thy  master.  The  covctouB  man  cannot  so  prop- 
erly be  said  to  possess  wealth,  as  that  it  may  be 
said  to  possess  him. —  Chareon. 

There  are  no  fragments  bo  precious  as 

those  of  time,  and  none  are  so  heedlessly  lost  by 
people  who  cannot  make  a  moment,  and  yet  can 
waste  years. — Monttjomtry. 

Subtract  from  a  great  man  all  that  he 

owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to 
chance — all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of 
his  friends  and  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies — and 
the  giant  will  often  be  left  a  pigmy. — Barlow. 

....  Love  is  the  only  true  maturer  in  human- 
ity. We  ripen  vainly,  unless  with  her  assistance. 
The  germ  and  blossom  of  the  heart  never 
awaken  to  consciousness  and  bloom  under  "any 
other  smiles. —  W.  G.  Sirnms. 

....  Casual  thoughts  are  sometimes  of  great 
value.  One  of  these  may  prove  the  key  to  open 
to  us  a  jet  unknown  apartment  in  the  palace  of 
truth,  or  yet  unexplored  tract  in  the  paradise  of 
sentiment  that  environs  us. — Foster. 

....  He  never  need  despair  of  fortune  who 
has  learned  calmly  to  look  her  in  the  face;  nay, 
the  courage  to  do  so  is  frequently  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  compel  the  fondest  embraces  of  the 
capricious  goddess. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

Of  law  no  less  can  be  acknowledged  than 

that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice 
the  harmony  of  the  world;  aJl  things  in  heaven 
and  on  earth  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted 
from  her  power. — Hooker. 


Jofecr's  i3ulset. 

Ladies  who  use  an  excess  of  perfume  must 
think  men  like  seals — most  assailable  at  tho 
nose. 

The  man  who  undertook  to  blast  his  neigh- 
bor's prospects,  used  too  short  a  fuse,  and  got 
blown  up  himself. 

"  Union  is  not  always  strength,"  as  the  sailor 
said  when  he  saw  the  purser  mixing  his  rum 
with  water. 

The  gentleman  who  stood  upon  ceremony  has 
lost  his  footing,  and  now  finds  that  he  has  slip- 
ped out  of  a  very  pleasant  circle. 

"  Did  you  see  Ary  Schaffer  ?"  inquired  an  ar- 
tist of  a  traveller  who  had  just  returned  from 
Paris.     "  Nary  Schaffer,"  was  the  reply. 

A  sailor  of  the  name  of  Moore  having  pre- 
sented a  gold  anchor  to  his  affianced  bride,  a 
wag  remarked  that  she  was  moored. 

The  man  who,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  is  most 
liberal  and  profuse  while  intoxicated,  becomes 
very  tight  as  soon  as  he  is  sober. 

"  Where  shall  I  put  this  paper  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  seeing  it  to-morrow  1"  inquired  Mary  Jane  of 
her  brother  Charles.  "  On  the  looking-glass," 
was  his  prompt  reply. 

"Jemmy,  my  boy,  did  you  see  the  flight  of 
the  bats  the  other  evening.  "Niver  the  one, 
my  honey.  What  kind  of  bats  were  they?" 
"  Brickbats,  ye  spalpeen." 

Hearse-driver  to  chum,  at  the  funeral  of  a  great 
mathematician. — "After  all  his  figgerin',  Bill, 
this  ere's  vot  the  old  feller  comes  to.  He's  been 
subtracted  from  his  folks  an'  added  to  Kingdom 
Come." 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  be  cured  of  lying  in  bed 
so  late  in  the  morning,"  said  a  lazy  husband, 
lounging  upon  his  pillow.  "  Well,  I  will  try  the 
water-cure,"  said  his  wife,  pouring  a  bucketful 
on  him. 

When  some  one  was  lamenting  Foote's  un- 
lucky fate  in  being  kicked  in  Dublin,  Johnson 
said  he  was  glad  of  it.  "He  is  rising  in  the 
world,"  added  he;  "  when  he  was  in  England, 
no  one  thought  it  worth  while  to  kick  him." 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is  true,  that  al- 
though God  deprived  Adam  of  one  of  his  ribs 
to  make  Eve,  every  man  has  still  one  more  rib 
than  his  wife,  for  he  has  her  in  addition  to  his 
others. 

A  young  lady  up  town  was  cured  of  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart  the  other  evening  by  a  young 
M  D.,  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  way  im- 
aginable. He  merely  held  one  of  her  hands  in 
his,  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  and  whispered 
something  in  her  left  ear. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWIXG-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
HERE. 

BY  ELIZA   P.   MOEIABTT. 

Paw  the  hoors  in  light  unclouded, 

Peace's  measure  now  Is  filled ; 
Need  I  say  because  thou'rt  with  me 

My  sad  heart  with  joy  is  thrilled? 
And  forgotten  are  its  sorrows, 

Thoughts  of  thee  their  place  adorn, 
Gloom  before  thy  radiant  presence 

Fades  like  night  before  the  morn. 

Absent  from  thee  I  am  cheerless, 

Blest  am  I  with  thee  the  while, 
Fioding  be3t  content  and  pleasure 

In  the  fondness  of  thy  smiie. 
White-wiDged  hope  is  whispering  to  me, 

We  shall  part,  0  never  more, 
And  I  bless  thee  and  caress  thee. 

With  a  joy  ne'er  felt  before. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.l 

LUCY  ELDOFS  LIFE  HISTORY. 

BT   ALICE    C.    BENTON. 

I  had  just  extinguished  my  lamp  in  the  cham- 
ber of  the  fourth  story  of  the  house  where  I 
boarded,  in  Bowdoin  Square.  The  house  was 
so  near  the  large  stone-fronted  church,  that  I 
could  hear  every  note  of  the  singing  from  thence, 
on  Sundays,  and  the  occasional  playing  of  the 
organ  on  week  days.  Sometimes,  in  summer,  the 
minister's  voice  would  come,  with  a  softened  and 
pleasant  murmur  to  my  ear,  and  I  pleased  my- 
self in  thinking  that  I  could  imagine  what  the 
sermon  was,  and  also  the  words  of  the  hymn. 

I  was  not  much  of  a  church-goer  myself,  at 
that  time.  I  was  an  invalid  then,  and  some- 
times, for  months,  I  would  not  see  the  inside  of 
one  of  those  venerable  or  modern  edifices  which 
stand  all  over  our  beautiful  city,  and  promise, 
some  day,  to  overcome  the  wickedness  in  our 
midst.  They  can  do  it,  if  the  pastors  will  but 
address  themselves  to  the  hearers  as  Christ  ad- 
dressed those  who  followed  after  him.  No  ser- 
mon has  yet  been  like  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  until  one  is  preached  like  that,  the  world  will 
continue  to  be  in  darkness,  and  be  content,  too, 
to  lie  there. 

But  to  return  to  my  chamber  in  the  fourth 
story,  whore  I  had  just  extinguished  my  lamp. 
It  was  a  very  warm  night  and  the  windows  were 
all  open,  and  everything  was  perfectly  still.  I 
looked  from  the  window  and,  thanks  to  a  glori- 
ous moon,  I  could  see,  from  my  elevated  posi- 
tion, almost  over  the  entire  city.  Voices  were 
as  distinct  to  my  oar,  as  if  I  were  in  the  same 
room  with  them,  for  the  hum  of  the  city  had 
ceased  and  there  was  not  a  sonnd  to  be  heard 
except  two  voices,  which  were  speaking  alter- 
nately. 

"It  is  a  pity  that  Edmund  has  so  little  com- 
fort at  home,"  said  one  voice.  "  His  wife  is  a 
perfect  scold." 

"  What  1  the  beautiful  Miss  Eldon  trans- 
formed into  a  scold  !     Impossible  1" 

"True.  She  is  continually  reproaching  him 
for  taking  her  from  a  home  where  she  had  peace 
and  plenty,  and  making  her  submit  to  privations 
and  cares  of  which  hitherto  she  knew  nothing." 
"  Good  heavens !  does  not  Lucy  love  her 
husband  V 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  soft,  low,  female 
voice ;  yet  low  as  it  was,  it  was  far  more  distinct 
than  the  other. 

"  Well— yes,  she  loves  him  well  enough,  but 
then,  you  know,  she  was  bred  in  such  luxury, 
that  she  finds  it  difficult  to  be  contented  in  such 
a  condition  as  they  now  are." 

I  knew  well  enough  of  whom  they  were  talk- 
ing. Edmund  Blake  was  a  friend  of  my  own,  a 
fine,  whole-souled  man,  who  would  have  died  for 
those  he  loved.  He  had  married  Lucy  Eldon 
when  she  was  a  young,  gay,  careless  girl,  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  her  aunt's  family,  in  the 
midst  of  affluence,  and  had  never  known  a  want. 
When  she  married  Edmund  Blake,  a  young  en- 
graver, whose  sole  dependence  was  upon  his  em- 
ployment, her  aunt  thought  it  a  fine  match  for 
Lucy,  and  set  about  giving  her  a  handsome  wed- 
ding, the  cost  of  which  would  have  kept  Lucy  in 
clothes  for  two  or  three  years. 

Friends  of  the  family,  who  had  liked  Lucy's 
lively  manners,  came  forward  with  presents  of 
laces  and  jewelry,  or  a  splendid  piece  of  plate,  per- 
haps, for  her  table.  To  match  these,  Edmund  was, 
of  course,  obliged  to  buy  furniture  and  clothing 
which  would  put  to  shame  these  elegant  pres- 
ents, and  the  result  was,  that  every  dollar  of  his 
money  was  gone,  and  he  had  got  considerably  in 
debt,  before  the  marriage  day  arrived. 


Edmund  stood  aghast  at  finding  that  he  bad 
*  overrun  his  funds  in  this  way,  for  he  was  brought 
up  in  a  strictly  economical  way,  and  had  been 
taught  to  look  with  horror  upon  contracting 
debts.  He  looked  on  Lucy's  beaming  face,  how- 
ever, as  she  surveyed  her  really  handsome  estab- 
lishment, and,  for  awhile,  he  tried  to  forget  it  was 
not  paid  for,  but  it'would  stare  him  in  the  face. 

A  handsome  house,  in  a  fashionable  street,  had 
been  selected,  because  the  people  with  whom  she 
had  associated  would  not  visit  Lucy  if  she  lived 
anywhere  except  within  the  limits  of  upper-ten- 
dom.  Two  servants,  at  least,  were  indispensa- 
ble, and  opera  tickets,  and  a  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  occasional  drives,  would  be  among  the  nec- 
essaries of  life. 

The  soft  voice  under  my  window  that  bad 
asked  if  Lucy  did  not  love  her  husband,  as  if 
love  could  atone  for  the  absence  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  belonged  to  Isabel  Harris,  a  young  and 
lately  married  school  acquaintance  of  Lucy  El- 
don. Since  the  girls  left  school  they  had  not 
met  often,  for  Isabel's  circumstances  forbade  her 
from  competing  with  her  friend,  even  had  she 
wished  it.  Her  mother  was  a  widow,  whose  re- 
duced means  obliged  her  to  take  in  sewing  to  en- 
large her  scanty  income.  She  had  given  Isabel 
a  good  education,  and  when  she  married  Edward 
Hams,  she  received  from  her  mother  a  modest 
outfit,  that,  if  it  did  not  approach  Lucy's  in  cost, 
was  exquisite  in  its  neatness  and  the  perfect 
beauty  of  its  needlework. 

So  with  her  house  and  furniture.  Edwacd  was 
a  clerk,  with  a  respectable  salary,  from  which  he 
hoped,  one  day,  to  save  enough  to  buy  them  a 
small  house.  He,  therefore,  took  only  a  few 
rooms,  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  Isabel  did 
her  own  work.  The  furniture  was  strong  and 
neat,  but  very  plain;  the  carpets  good  of  the 
kind,  but  not  of  an  expensive  cost ;  and  the 
three  pretty  chambers  were  only  covered  with 
straw  matting. 

Still,  they  were  happy  and  contented,  and 
while  overy  article  in  the  house  shone  with  the 
unsullied  lustro  of  newness,  so  nicely  were  they 
kept,  Edward  was  never  ashamed  to  bring  home 
a  friend,  oven  to  a  family  dinner.  He  was  sure 
to  find  Isabel  in  a  neat  dress,  and  with  her  hair 
smoothly  arranged. 

Had  Lucy's  aunt  but  exorcised  moro  judicious 
kindness  in  ber  gifts  to  Lucy,  she  might  have 
boon  as  happy  as  Isabel.  The  money  thus  ex- 
pended would  have  been  far  better  in  useful 
household  furniture,  or  laid  by  for  a  rainy  day, 
than  in  the  gewgaws  which  only  made  hor  sigh 
for  those  things  which  could  alone  correspond 
with  them  ;  and  as,  after  the  first  year,  Edmund 
was  unable  to  purchase  them,  when  they  needed 
renewal,  the  only  alternatives  were,  going  with- 
out them  or  running  still  deeper  in  debt.  His 
experience  of  the  latter  had  been  so  terrible  to 
him,  and  be  had  suffered  so  much  in  being  teased 
for  payment  of  the  bills  which  he  contracted  at 
the  time  of  his  marriage,  that  he  chose  to  go 
without  these  superfluities  which  Lucy  demanded, 
and  this  lo  I  to  unhappiness  between  them. 

Often  he  was  obliged  to  refuse  what  he  knew 
that  his  income  would  not  afford  for  years,  if 
ever;  for  Edmund  Blake,  when  he  had  once  re- 
solved upon  any  course  of  conduct,  was  not  the 
one  to  swerve  from  it,  even  at  the  expense  of  his 
own  peace.  So  Lucy  went  on,  complaining, 
weeping  and  scolding  alternately,  until,  at  last 
the  light  of  home,  which  should  burn  brightly 
and  constantly,  like  the  lamp  of  the  vestal,  was 
almost  quenched. 

Lucy  could  not  apply  to  her  aunt,  for  she  was 
fitting  out  her  own  daughters  to  be  married,  and 
was  glad  that  she  had  got  Lucy  off  her  hands  so 
cheaply ;  and,  murmuring  and  envious  of  her 
cousins,  who  were  making  brilliant  matches, 
vexed  that  Edmund  had  discharged  one  of  her 
servants,  leaving  household  cares  upon  her  that 
she  despised,  she  degenerated  at  once  into  a  slat- 
tern and  a  scold. 

"  I  called  on  Lucy  to-day,"  said  her  cousin 
Clara  to  her  mother,  after  one  of  her  shopping 
expeditions.  "  Really,  mother,  I  never  saw  any 
one  alter  as  Lucy  does ;  she  looked  positively 
common  this  morning,  and  I  think  she  had  been 
crying,  too." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  why  she  should  be  un- 
happy. She  has  had  enough  done  for  her,  lean 
answer  for  it.  No  girl  has  handsomer  things 
than  Lucy  had  when  she  married.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  buy  anything  more  expensive  for  you, 
Clara,  than  I  did  for  Lucy." 

"  That  may  all  be  true,  mother,"  said  Clara, 
who  was  possessed  of  much  better  judgment  than 
the  rest  of  the  family,  "  but  after  all,  she  cannot 


keep  up  the  style,  and  her  things  are  becoming 
shabby,  and  Edmund  does  not,  and  I  presume 
cannot,  afford  what  she  would  like  to  have. 
Mother,  I  tell  you  there  is  something  wrong  about 
fashionable  marriages,  and  I  have  half  a  mind, 
though  Charles  is  so  well  off",  to  set  the  girls  an 
example  of  economy,  by  going  to  housekeeping 
as  plain  as  my  old  schoolmate,  Isabel  Dean.  I 
saw  her  at  her  door  this  morning,  looking  as 
fresh  and  pretty  as  ever,  with  the  neatest  of  morn- 
ing dresses,  and  the  happiest  face  above  it  that  I 
ever  saw.  Then  I  saw  Lucy's  face  in  such 
strong  contrast,that  it  has  made  me  feel  miserable 
ever  since." 

"  Why,  Clara,  how  you  do  run  on,"  said 
Jane,  an  elder  daughter,  who  was  also  coming  on 
the  list  of  married  people.  "  For  my  part,  I 
shall  set  out  as  grandly  as  possible.  I  will  not 
have  Fred  Parker  called  mean,  if  you  choose  to 
have  Charles  called  so." 

"  O,  Jane,  when  will  you  learn  to  distinguish 
between  meanness  and  that  simplicity  which  is, 
after  all,  the  strongest  type  of  elegance  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  Clara,  don't  bore  mother  and 
myself  any  longer  wi*h  your  strange  notions.  I 
am  willing  to  take  life  as  I  find  it,  and  I  trust  to 
find  it  as  genteel  and  elegant  as  possible,  leaving 
the  simplicity  to  you  and  Isabel  Harris.  1  am 
only  sorry  if  poor  Lucy  cannot  carry  out  her 
taste,  which  is  really  very  fine.  Lucy  ought  to 
have  married  higher  than  Edmund  Blake — a 
poor  engraver!" 

"Edmund  Blake  is  high,  Jane;  high  in  moral 
culture,  in  integrity,  in  everything  that  consti- 
tutes a  man."  And  Clara  sighed — for,  long  be- 
fore Edmund  had  seen  Lucy,  Clara  Conant  was 
to  him  a  "  bright  particular  star,"  which  he  dared 
not  ask  to  shine  upon  him,  and  Clara  know  it, 
too,  but  she  could  not  toll  him  so. 

And  then  Edmund  saw  Lucy,  and  she  looked 
so  much  like  her  cousin,  that  Edmund  loved  her, 
more  perhaps  on  account  of  that  remembrance 
than  he  would  have  been  willing  to  own.  And 
Clara  could  not  help  acknowledging  that  Charles 
Grainger  had  never  yet  come  up  to  her  estimate 
of  Edmund.  Only  to  herself,  however,  did  she 
own  it.  To  others,  she  spoke  of  her  marriage  as 
all  she  could  ask,  and  more  than  she  could  expect. 
She  resolved  that  Lucy  should  accompany  her 
on  her  next  shopping  expedition,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  sho  sent  a  note  to  that  effect,  asking 
her  to  be  ready  quite  early.  Dressed  in  a  plain 
light  print,  with  a  straw  bonnet  and  a  pretty 
stclla  shawl,  Clara  went  to  Lucy's  house  at  the 
hour  appointed,  and  found  her  arrayed  in  her 
very  best  dress,  camel's  hair  shawl  {an  unwise 
present  from  her  Undo  William,  a  rich  bache- 
lor), and  a  new  and  fashionable  bat,  which  must 
have  cost  her  at  least  twenty  dollars.  Clara 
thought  first,  that  she  would  refuse  to  go  out  with 
her,  unless  she  dressed  moro  suitably  for  the  oc- 
casion, but  she  knew  that  it  would  spoil  Lucy's 
happiness  for  the  day,  so  they  went  together. 

On  the  way,  they  met  Charles  and  Edmund, 
who  had  latterly  become  rather  intimate.  Ed- 
mund was  pleased  to  see  Lucy  look  so  happy, 
and  with  6uch  a  brilliant  color  on  her  cheeks,  but 
he  was  rather  sorry  that  she  would  dress  so  much 
more  than  her  cousin,  especially  as  Charles  had 
whispered  as  they  approached,  "see,  Edmund, 
is  not  Clara  the  very  personification  of  a  pure 
and  simple  taste?" 

When  they  entered  the  shops  where  Clara  was 
to  purchase,  Lucy  was  surprised  at  her  selections. 
Where  there  were  a  few  pence  difference  in  the 
cost  of  two  articles,  Clara  invariably  took  the 
cheapest  and  plainest,  provided  the  difference  was 
in  show  and  not  in  quality.  At  the  furniture 
stores,  where  Charles  joined  them,  Clara  pre- 
ferred some  very  plain,  substantial  chairs  to  a 
set  of  splendid  ones,  of  lighter  manufacture. 

"No,  Clara!"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "don't  take 
those  old-fashioned  affairs.  These,  as  you  see, 
are  of  vastly  newer  style,  and  the  tapestry  is 
6uperb." 

"  True,  Lucy,  but  I  really  like  these  on  more 
accounts  than  one.  You  will  perceive  that  they 
are  much  better  made,  are  of  a  fashion  that  will 
last  for  years,  while  the  others  will  be  out  of  fash- 
ion in  a  year,  and  have  to  be  replaced." 

So  with  everything  that  was  purchased  that 
day,  and  Charles  having  purposely  noticed  the 
differences  in  the  prices,  and  marked  them  on  a 
card,  showed  Lucy  that  Clara  had  saved  an  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  furniture  of 
their  parlor  alone. 

"  And  pray,  what  is  two  hundred  dollars  to 
you,  who  can  afford  it  V  asked  Lucy,  pettishly. 
"  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  pinch  enough,  but 
with  you  and  Clara,  it  is  quite  different." 


"Two  hundred  dollars,  my  good  lady,"  said 
Charles,  "  would  be  a  fortune  for  a  little  dress- 
maker who  works  for  my  sister,  and  who  cannot 
be  married,  because  her  lover  is  too  poor  to  afford 
it  this  year.  This  very  two  hundred  dollars  shall 
go  as  a  loan  to  Anna  Smith,  which,  if  Clara  con- 
sents, we  will  never  require  to  be  paid  in." 

Clara's  eyes  showed  him  how  much  she  en- 
joyed this  proof  of  his  liberality  and  kind  feel- 
ings. Lucy  went  home  to  rail  at  their  penuri- 
ousness  to  Edmund.  "As  if  Charles  Grainger 
could  not  have  made  a  present  to  his  sister's 
dressmaker,  without  pinching  it  from  his  own 
furniture.     Ridiculous  !" 

"  Very  much  to  bis  credit,"  said  Edmund, 
"  and  quite  as  much  to  Clara's." 

"  No  doubt  you  think  so,"  was  the  angry 
reply;  "economy  is  your  idol,  but  for  my 
part,  I  do  not  like  to  see  it  in  everything." 

"  Your  dress  to-day,  as  contrasted  with  Clara's, 
would  indicate  as  much.  I  thought  that  here 
was  much  more  suitable  for  going  round  in  fur- 
niture stores  than  yours ;  and  had  oue  been 
called  on  to  designate  the  richest  lady  of  the  two, 
I  fancy  that  I  know  which  would  have  been 
thought  so,  judging  by  the  dress." 

"  Would  you  have  me  look  like  Edward  Har  - 
ris's  wife  V 

"  Surely,  you  would  not  object  to  looking  like 
a  lady  of  whom  I  heard  several  gentlemen  say  of 
her,  in  passing,  that  she  was  the  best  dressed  wo- 
man in  Boston  ?" 

"  She  must  have  been  less  dowdy  than  usual 
on  that  day,  then." 

"  She  was  attired  very  simply.  A  plain 
blue  silk,  a  hat  precisely  like  Clara's,  and  a  nice 
white  shawl,  with  nice,  nay,  the  most  beautiful 
boots  and  gloves  that  I  ever  saw  on  any  lady 
before,  were  all  that  she  wore." 

"  You  studied  her  dress  carefully,"  said  Lucy, 
rather  shortly. 

"  I  did,  but  it  was  simply  because  I  was  hear- 
ing such  commendations  of  it  from  practised 
judges  like  Willent  and  Thayer." 
"James  Willent !  did  he  notice  it?" 
"He  did,  indeed,  and  pronounced  it  perfec- 
tion." 

Lucy  did  not  answer.  She  was  looking  back 
to  a  dream  of  her  own,  whon  she  did  not  feel 
so  hard  and  envious  as  she  did  now,  when  Jumes 
Willent  had  been  her  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  man. 
She  had  lost  him  by  her  own  dressing  at  a  party  ; 
had  heard  bis  remark  on  her  bad  taste,  and  had 
shed  tears  over  his  remembrance  when  he  went 
away.  He  had  returned  now,  and  the  first 
words  she  knew  of  his  having  spoken,  were  of 
approval  of  Isabel  Harris,  and  the  perfection  of 
her  dress.  It  was  the  drop  too  much.  Lucy 
was  worried  and  fretted  all  day,  and  half  resolved 
to  don  a  checked  apron  and  wear  leather  shoes. 
It  would  ploase  Edmund  to  have  her  do  so,  at 
least  she  told  him  so. 

He  laughed  at  her,  and  she  could  not  bear 
that,  and  all  that  day  she  was  peevish  and  uneasy, 
and  on  Sunday,  she  saw  Anna  Smith  "  walking 
out  bride,"  and  that,  too,  because  of  Clara 
Conant's  economy,  and  the  sight  did  not  recon- 
cile her  to  herself,  for  had  she  not  urged  her  to 
spend  what  she  had  safred  1 

It  was  sometime  after  this,  that  the  voices 
under  my  window  let  me  into  the  new  secret  of 
the  difficulties  between  Edmund  Blake  and  his 
wife.  I  inwardly  resolved,  as  I  retired  to  bed 
that  night,  to  visit  them  and  watch  for  myself  the 
trouble  between  them. 

Lucy  and  I  had  been  good  friends  in  our  girl- 
hood. Circumstances  had  kept  us  apart,  but  I 
had  always  remembered  her  with  pleasure,  and 
often  had  desired  to  renew  my  acquaintance  with 
her.  Now,  it  seemed  to  me  a  positive  duty,  and 
undeterred  by  the  reflection  that  people  would 
say  that,  like  other  old  maids,  I  was  meddling 
with  that  which  was  not  my  business,  I  resolved 
that  I  would  sec  if  I  could  not  restore  harmony 
to  these  discordant  souls  whose  tones  jarred  bo 
painfully  on  each  other's  ears. 

Chance  favored  me,  as  it  has  many  gossip- 
ing old  women  before.  I  met  Lucy  in  a  store 
on  Washington  Street,  where  she  was  trying  to 
decide  between  a  blue  brocade  and  a  rich  plaid, 
and  was  as  anxious  looking  as  if  the  fate  of 
nations  depended  on  her  decision. 

I  approached  her  and  offered  my  hand.  She 
did  not  know  me,  and  was  distantly  polite  and 
cold,  perhaps  because  my  black  dress  was  getting 
rather  shabby,  and  the  glove  on  the  hand  that  I 
extended,  had  lost  its  freshness. 

"  I  knew  you  well,  as  Lucy  Eldon,"  I  said, 
"and  I  think  you  must  remember  Ann  Col- 
cheBter." 
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Siio  softonod  down  a  littlo.  Forhnps  sho  bod 
not  quito  forgotten  that  I  had  watched  beside  her 
mother  tho  very  night  ilmt  she  died,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  tlio  desolate  orphan  to  her 

mint's  house.  Perhaps  she  hud  not  forgotten  on 
whose  shoulder  sho  hud  shed  her  llrst  sorrowful 
tours  after  her  mother's  death. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  I  said,  "  I  have  long  wnntcd 
to  see  yon,  and  renew  our  old  acquaintance. 
Come  to  mo  at  Bowdoin  Square,  some  evening 
this  week,  and  I  will  make  you  us  nleusuut  an 
evening  as  I  can." 

She  brightened  up  when  sho  found  where  I 
lived.     She  could  come  to  see  an   old    friend   in 
that  respectable  locality.   Only  a  few  doors  from 
the  Revere  1     She  would  be  sure  to  cmiio.     She 
did  me  the  honor  to  consult  my  teste  in  her  dress. 
1  laid  my  hand  on  a  hi'owuand  blue  pin  id,  which 
she  actually   took,   although   it   was 
much  quieter  looking  than  either  of 
those  she  had   been   looking  at.     Wo 
ported  pleasantly,  and  ]  fell,  more  than 
over  anxious  to  do  hor  good. 

Thursday  night  brought  her  to  visit 
mo.  Wo  hud  n  social  evening — 
tulkud  over  auld  long  syne,  and  all 
our  schoolmates.  At  nine  o'clock,  I 
asked  her  if  her  husband  would  not 
he  there  to  wait  upon  her  home.  Sho 
blushed  and  hesitated.  Sho  holiovcd 
not — Mr.  BInke  was  not  fond  of  going 
out,  oxeept  with  gcmlemon'a  parties. 
He  did  not  go  much.  A  tear  was 
silently  dropping  down  her  cheok. 
"  A  good  omen,"  I  thought.  "  Sbo 
has  not  done  loving  him  yet." 

She  sat  quietly  for  a  littlo  whilo ; 
but  I  could  see  that  sho  was  inwnrdly 
moved.  I  asked  her  many  questions 
about  him,  and  expressed  a  strong 
wish  to  see  him. 

"  Miss  Colchester,"  sho  said,  with 
the  tenrs  now  falling  faster,  "  yon  are 
my  friend ;  you  were  my  mother's 
friend,  though  so  much  older  than  I 
am — so  much  younger  than  sho  was. 
I  will  confido  in  you,  for  her  sake.  I 
know  that  there  is  something  wrong 
between  my  husband's  heart  and  my 
own.  We  do  not  understand  each 
other  yet,  though  we  have  been  mar- 
ried so  long.  Wo  are  growing  farther 
apart  every  day.  I  am  miserable,  and 
1  do  not  think  he  is  far  from  it— but 
men  do  not  feel  so  acutely  as  we  do." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  dear,"  I  said. 
"  Men  feel  as  acutely,  but  they  hide 
it  more  than  we  do.  I  have  been 
sometimes  surprised  at  the  depth  of 
their  emotions,  which  I  consider  much 
greater  than  ours,  but  not  so  much  on 
the  surface." 

Lucy  looked  up. 

"  You  are  quite  a  philosopher, 
Ann,"  sho  said. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  evening 
that  she  had  called  me  Ann.  We 
were  getting  quite  familiar. 

"  Not  a  philosopher,  Lucy  ;  only  an 
observer.  I  am  sure,  for  instance, 
that  you  love  your  husband,  and  that 
any  little  cloud  that  may  have  come 
between  you  two,  may  be  easily  dis- 
pelled." 

"  How  do  you  kuow  that  ?" 

I  did  not  tell  her  that  it  was  by  the  > 

tears  that  I  had  seen  her  shed  ;  but  I  .--  %^ 

did  judge  by  that.     No  woman  weeps  •?  ^t=|| 

for  a  man  she  docs  not  love.    I  am  an  ^Pll 

old  maid,  but  I  know  that.     I  had  set  ^|§8jl 

her  to  thinking,  which  was  all  I  wanted  ;^l% 
just  now.     Rome  was  not  built  in  a  —;- 

day — hut  so  sure  as  it  was  built  at  all,  :  ^ 

so  surely  would  I  rebuild  this  broken  1 

union  between  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Eldon  and  my  own  long-ago  friend, 
Edmund  Blake.  ^ 

I  took  to  visiting  Lucy  after  this,  ;  ;|| 

often.  Edmund  was  delighted  to  see 
mo,    chiefly,   I  believe,   because   my  0|l| 

sober  drub  gown  was  a  pleasant  con-  ;  *^% 

trast  to  Lncy's  high-colored  and 
showy  dresses.      Gradually  I    drew  '  *j 

her,  without  any  apparent  design,  into  ^ 

a  different  circle — acirclewhere  home 
affections,   a   simplo    but    cultivated  |.: 

taste,  and  superior  intelligence  super- 
sede dress   and   fashion.     After  her  fife 
marriage  with  Charles  Grainger,  Clara  % 
was  drawn   into  that  circle.     Isabel 
Harris  had  long  been  one  of  its  bright- 
est ornaments,  and  Lucy  was  aston- 
ished at  the  reverence  shown  to  Isabel, 
by  persons  whose  station  in  life  was 
indisputably  the    highest    and   best. 
At  the  homes  of  these  ladies,  she  saw 
the  appendages  of  wealth  and  some- 
times, to  a  certain  extent,  of  fashion.    But  she 
saw,  too,  how  little  they  were  valued  as  acces- 
sions to  pride  or  vanity.     What  was  better  still, 
Edmund   approved   her  new  friendships;    and 
when  she  saw  how  well  he  was  received,  from 
the  supeiiority  of  his  intellect  and  the  purity  of 
his  character,  she  began  to  take  pride  in  him  too. 
The  discords  were  resolving  into  a  new  harmo- 
ny.    The  two  were  no  longer  apart.     Each  was 
approaching  the  other  in  a  new  relation.     It  was 
very  gratifying  to   the  old  maid  to  mark  this 
change,  and  to  feel  that  she  had  not  intermed- 
dled for  a  wrong  purpose  nor  with  untoward 
results. 

"  I  believe  that  you  have  really  done  Lucy  a 
great  good  by  renewing  your  acquaintance  with 
■ "  said  Edmund,   one  day,   when  she   had 


her,' 


seemed  unusually  cheerful  and  happy.  "  Before 
you  came  here  so  much,  she  used  to  pine  and 
mope  a  great  deal ;  and  I  confess  to  you  that  I 


was  rather  unkind  to  her.  sin-  loved  show  too 
well — t,  perhaps,  too  little.  Her  taste  is  modi- 
fied, and  iniin\  1  think,  improved.  At  any  rate, 
wo  got  along  happier,  and  l  moan  to  owe  it  to 
you,  whoiheryou  will  or  no." 

This  was  not  said  in  her  hearing,  of  C0UTS6  ; 
but  two  or  throe  days  afterwards,  she  remarked 

to  me  how  very  kind  Edmund  was,  and  that  lie 
had  offered  to  movo  to  another  house  it  sho 
wished. 

"  Did  you  accept  his  offer,  Lucy  V  I  asked. 

"  No — the  difference  was  considerable  in  tho 
rent,  and  I  told  him  to  lay  it  by  for  our  own  cot- 
tage, which  wo  can  build  next  year." 

"  Bravo  I  little  lady  I"  camo  right  out  of  my 
Upfl,  without  knowing  it. 

Lucy  looked  up  to  seo  if  I  was  insane. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Ann  V  sho  at  length 


STATUE  UP  DC  WITT  CLINTON. 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the 
bronze  statue  placed  over  the  remains  of  tho 
illustrious  Do  Wiit  Clinton, in  (Jrccnwood  Cem- 
etery, on  Long  Island,  near  New  York  city. 
The  monument  was  designed  and  executed  by 
Henry  Iv.  Brown  fur  the  Clinton  Monument  As- 
BOCll  ii"ii,  at  u  cost  of  $ir>,000.  Tho  Htntuo  was 
commenced  in  clay  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1850,  and  was  cast  in  bron/.u  in  March,  18f>*2,  at 
Ames's  Foundry,  in  ChicopOO,  Massachusetts. 
The  figure  in  10  L-2  feet  high,  and  weighs  2'100 
pounds,  while  the  base  is  8  1-2  foot  high,  ranking 
tho  whole  height  from  tho  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  Hiiituo  19  foot.  Tho  base  is  adorned  by  two 
bas-roliofs,  one  of  which  represents  tho  com- 
mencement of  tho  Erie  Canal,  with  laborers, 
engineers,  etc.,  at  work,  and  tho  other  a  soction 


his  second  official  term,  though  a  formidable  op- 
position had  sprung  up,  ho  was  ublo  to  curry  his 
great  project  of  internal  improvement  by  menus 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  on  which  so  much  of  his  funic 
rchis,  and  in  1822  declined  offering  himself  ixs  a 
candidate.  Tho  action  of  tho  senate,  however, 
in  depriving  him  of  his  office  as  one  of  the  board 
of  canal  commissioners,  in  1H2.'J,  produced  a  re- 
action of  popular  feeling  in  his  favor,  and  lie  was 
again  put  up  for  governor  and  triumphantly 
elected.  In  1826  ho  wiw  again  elected,  hut  died 
in  cilice,  of  u  cutarrhul  uffection  of  the  ihrout 
and  chest,  which,  being  neglected,  ended  fatally. 
He  died  tmddcnly  while  sitting  in  his  library, 
February  II,  1828.  Ilia  death  occasioned  uni- 
versal sorrow  in  his  native  State,  and  was  felt 
throughout  tho  Union.  Mr.  Clinton  was  u  mun 
of  noble  presence.  In  private  life  tho  purity  of 
his  character,  his  benevolence,  charity 
and  kindness  won  the  hearts  of  all 
who  approached  him.  He  was  an  in- 
defatigable student  and  bard  worker. 
Ho  interested  himself  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  literature,  and  received 
high  honors  from  societies  devoted  to 
their  culture.  His  various  political 
speeches,  messages,  and  litorary  and 
scientific  discourses  display  his  ability 
and  industry.  He  took  an  interest 
in  every  praiseworthy  movement  go- 
ing forward.  His  public  career  was 
marked  by  high  ability,  energy,  dig- 
nity and  spotless  integrity.  He  had 
many  opportunities  of  amassing  a 
fortune,  but  never  availed  himself  of 
his  position  and  influence  to  advanco 
his  pecuniary  interests.  A  total  abne- 
gation of  self  distinguished  his  whole 
career.  Ho  deservedly  ranks  among 
the  greatest  men  of  tho  Empire  State, 
and  his  name  is  worthy  of  all  tho 
honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
his  memory. 


STATUE    OF   DE    WITT   CLINTON,    AT    GREENWOOD    CEMETERY,  LONG   ISLAND. 

asked,    when    her  surprise    permitted    her    to       of   the  canal   in   full  operation,   bearing   boats 

laden  with  emigrants  and  merchandise,  and  sur- 
rounded by  groups  of  Indians  and  other  signifi- 
cant devices.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  born  at 
Little  Britain,  Orange  county,  New  York,  March 
2,  1769.  His  father  was  a  distinguished  major- 
general  of  the  revolutionary  army,  and  his 
mother  a  De  Witt,  a  member  of  the  illustrious 
Dutch  family  of  that  name.  He  was  educated 
at  Columbia  College,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  and  studied  law.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
In  1 801  we  find  him  a  senator  of  his  native  State. 
In  1813  and  1814,  he  was  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  in  1817  elected  governor  of  the  State  almost 
unanimously,  both  of  the  great  parties  of  that 
day  uniting  to  do  honor  to  his  talents  conscrated 
by  long  public  service.  The  distribution  of  bis 
official  patronage  weakened  this  wonderful  pop- 
ularity, but  he  was  reelected  in  1820.     During 


I  mean  that  Edmund  Blake  is  a  noble,  good 
man,  loving  his  wife  as  she  now  deserves  to  be 
loved,  and  that  Lucy  is  a  wiser  and  a  better  wo- 
man than  she  promised  to  be." 

She  looked  puzzled. 

"  I  don't  see  that  I  have  altered  much,  Ann. 
I  am  just  as  wilful  and  proud,  and  should  be  as  . 
passionate  as  ever,  if  Edmund  had  not  grown  so 
kind  of  late." 

I  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"  You  will  do,  Lucy.  Keep  on.  Edmund 
will  have  a  model  wife,  by-and-by." 

"  He  deserves  it,"  said  Lucy,  with  the  same 
old  tendency  to  shed  tears.  "  Please  God,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  him  happy." 

I  looked  up  and  saw  Edmund  standing  be- 
hind her,  and  I  slipped  out  of  the  room,  to  let 
her  6nd  it  out.     They  were  happy  now. 


MOURNING  CUSTOMS. 

A  French  writer  gives  a  summary 
of  the  different  observances  among 
mankind  relative  to  mourning  and 
funeral  ceremonies,  which  we  think 
will  interest  our  readers.  All  the 
world,  says  he,  are  acquainted  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  Roman  obsequies 
and  funeral  games.  The  Greeks  also 
burnt  the  corpses  of  distinguished 
men,  with  funeral  feasts  and  the  la- 
mentation of  hired  weepers,  though 
they  generally  displayed  a  less  sump- 
tuous grief  and  better  regulated  piety. 
The  Persians  buried  their  dead ;  the 
Scythians  ate  them  ;  the  Indians  en- 
veloped them,  for  preservation's  sake, 
in  a  sort  of  locker ;  the  Egyptians 
embalmed  and  dried  them,  exhibited 
them  on  festal  days,  placed  them  at 
the  table  among  their  guests,  guarded 
them  as  their  most  precious  posses- 
sions, and  loaned  and  borrowed  mon- 
ey on  these  strange  pledges.  In  our 
time,  the  custom  of  dancing  at  funer- 
als is  only  practised  in  India  and 
among  some  savage  nations  ;  but  fu- 
neral entertainments  still  prevail  in 
many  European  countries.  Among 
others  the  ceremony  of  interment  is 
solemn  and  silent,  which  nevertheless 
docs  not  interfere  with  the  wish  that 
all  may  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as 
possible.  We  observe  more  ostenta- 
tious rites  for  persons  of  consequence. 
Their  carriages  follow  them  to  the 
graves,  and  sometimes  their  horses  are 
paraded,  which  having  been  made  to 
fast,  seem  to  partake  of  the  affliction. 
The  Orientals,  from  whom  we  borrow 
this  custom,  went  further — they  made 
the  horses  in  funeral  possessions  weep, 
by  blowing  a  particular  powder  up 
their  nostrils.  In  Italy  the  mourning 
was  formerly  white  for  women,  and 
brown  for  men.  In  China  it  is  whito  ; 
in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Armenia  it  is 
blue  ;  in  Egypt,  yellow  ;  in  Ethiopia, 
gray.  Each  of  these  colors  had,  origi- 
nally, its  mystical  signification.  White 
is  the  emblem  of  purity  ;  celestial  blue 
indicates  the  space  where  the  soul 
ranges  after  death ;  yellow,  or  the 
tinge  of  dead  leaves,  exhibits  death 
as  the  end  of  all  human  hopes,  and 
man  falling  like  the  leaf  of  autumn; 
gray  represents  the  color  of  the  earth, 
our  common  mother;  and  black,  the 
funeral  costume  now  adopted  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  is  an  allu- 
sion to  the  eternal  night.  In  Eng- 
land, the  sovereign  never  wears  black; 
he  is  clothed  in  dark  purple  as  mourn- 
ing. Till  the  reign  of  Charles  VIIL,  white  was 
the  funeral  garb  in  France.  The  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, who  died  in  1705,  used  to  suffer  his  beard 
to  grow  tn  disorder  during  the  whole  period  of 
mourning.  In  this  he  imitated  the  Jews.  The 
dowager  empresses  never  left  off  weeds,  and 
their  apartments  were  hung  with  black  till  their 
death.  The  Chancellor  of  France  is  the  only 
person  who  never  wears  mourning.  The  broth- 
ers, nephews,  and  cousins  ot  popes  never  wear 
it ;  the  happiness  of  having  a  pope  in  the  fam- 
ily is  too  great  to  allow  them  to  be  affected 
even  by  his  death. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  all  these  usages 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  the  people  of  those  ancient 
nations,  who  dressed  themselves  as  women  when 
they  lost  their  relatives,  in  order,  it  is  said,  that 
the  ridicule  attached  to  their  vestments  might 
make  them  ashamed  of  their  grief — Scientific 
American. 
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BALLOUS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
PEACE   BE   WITH    YOU! 


Br  AIISIE  LI>'DA   HATZ. 

Parting  words,  with  these  I  leave  too, 

Bleeding  as  I  would  be  blest; 
This  shall  be  my  benediction, 

This  my  prayer  for  peace  and  rest. 
Life  has  care  and  toil  and  daDger, 

Thou  wilt  have  a  cross  to  bear; 
But  since  Jesus  bore  it  meekly 

Shall  not  we  life's  sorrows  share? 

Peace  be  with  you!— memory  Hoger3 

With  a  sigh  o'er  scenes  of  yore ; 
Evermore— ah!  must  I  leave  you? 

Echo  answers — evermore. 
Yet  my  thoughts  will  oft  be  mingled 

With  kind  words  and  deeds  of  thine, 
And  if  clouds  I  e'er  remember, 

I  will  deem  the  fault  was  mine. 


THE  LAW  OF  LOVE. 
Pour  forth  the  oil— pour  boldly  forth; 

It  will  not  fail,  until 
Thou  failest  vessels  to  provide 

Which  it  may  largely  fill. 
Make  channels  for  the  streams  of  love, 

Where  they  may  broadly  run  ; 
And  love  has  overflowing  streams, 

To  fill  them  every  one. 

But  if  at  any  time  we  cease 

Buch  channels  to  provide. 
The  very  founts  of  love  for  us 

Will  soon  be  parched  and  dried. 
For  we  must  share  if  we  would  keep 

That  blessing  from  above: 
Ceasing  to  give,  we  cease  to  have — 

Such  is  the  law  of  love.— Thencu. 


WAR. 
War  la  bonorablo 
In  those  who  do  their  Dative  rights  maintain ; 
In  those  whose  swords  an  iron  barrier  are 
Between  the  lawless  spoiler  and  the  weak ; 
But  is  io  those  who  draw  the  offensive  blade 
For  added  power  or  gain,  sordid  aud  despicable 
As  meanest  office  of  the  worldly  churl—  Bmlus. 

HEART  SPEAKING. 
But  that  which  issues  from  the  heart  alone 
Will  bend  the  hearts  of  others  to  your  own. — GoETnE. 


GOSSIP   WITH   THE    READER. 

—  Towo  and  country— which  Is  best?"  This  is  a  ques- 
tion endlessly  discussed  by  urban  and  suburban  resi- 
dents. Just  now  the  out  of-towns  have  their  triumph. 
They  have  survived  the  trials  of  winter  and  early  spring, 
the  infliction  of  greatcoats  and  mufflers,  and  frozen  or 
muddy  feet,  and  can  point  oxultingly  to  the  glories  of 
nature  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  the  generous  earth  produces  for  their  benefit: 
their  barua  filled  to  bursting  with  fragraDt  hay;  the 
Bweet  pure  milk  their  Devons,  Durhama,  Ayrshires,  and 
Alderneya  yield  them ;  their  potatoes  fresh  from  the 
earth;  their  vegetables  sweet  and  succulent;  theirjuicy, 
nourishing  fruit.  Then  the  pleasant  evenings— the  pure 
breezes  of  the  hills,  the  bright  dowy  mornings,  all  these 
are  blessings  that  the  summer  residents  of  cities  cannot 
realize.  The  latter  must  bide  their  time,  anticipating 
the  operas,  concerts  and  lectures  which  cannot  bo  trans- 
ported to  the  country,  and  with  which  they  have  perfect 
liberty  to  taunt  their  suburban  friends,  when  the  sharp 
biting  frosts  have  ravaged  the  fair  face  of  nature,  stripped 
the    woodlands  and  chained  the    now  placidly-gliding 

streams  in  icy  fetters The  perusal  of  a  letter  from 

the  eeat  of  war  the  other  day,  describing  the  intoxica- 
tion produced  on  a  young  soldier  by  his  first  battle,  re- 
minded us  of  what  Goethe  says  of  the  "cannon  fever" 
which  he  experienced  when  he  accompanied  his  friend 
Karl  August,  in  1799,  as  a  travelling  companion  On 
one  occasion  he  rode  to  an  exposed  position  on  which 
Kellerman'3  artillery  was  playing.  u  In  these  circum- 
stances," he  says,  "  I  was  aoon  able  to  remark  that 
something  unusual  was  taking  place  within,  and  I  paid 
close  attention  to  it,  and  still  the  sensation  can  only  be 
described  by  similitude.  It  appeared  as  if  you  were  in 
aome  extremely  hot  placo,  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
pinetrated  by  the  heat  of  it,  eo  that  you  feel  yourself,  as 
it  were,  quite  one  with  the  element  in  which  you  are. 
The  eyes  lose  nothing  of  their  strength  or  clearness;  but 
it  is  as  if  the  world  had  a  kind  of  brown-red  tint,  which 
makes  the  situation,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  objects, 
more  impressive.  I  was  unable  to  perceive  any  agitation 
of  the  blood,  but  everything  seemed  rather  to  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  the  glow  of  which  I  speak.  From  this,  then, 
it  Is  clear  in  what  sense  this  condition  can  he  called  a 
fever.  It  Is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  horrible  un- 
easy feeling  arising  from  it  is  produced  in  us  solely 
through  the  cars.  For  the  cannon  thunder,  the  howling, 
whistling,  crashing  of  the  balls  through  the  air.  is  the 
real  cause  of  these  sensations.  After  I  had  ridden  back 
and  wis  in  perfo;t  security,  I  remarked  with  surprise 
that  the  glow  was  completely  extinguished,  and  not  the 
slightest  feverish  agitation  was  left  behind." A  re- 
cent correspondent  informs  us  that  Paris  is  sad  enough 
just  now.  lie  says:  "  To  one  who  knows  the  gay  capi- 
tal well,  the  meUncholy  look  of  oil  the  principal  streets 
and  avenues  is  but  too  apparent.  If  there  are  sti  1  a  few 
fine  equipages  which  roll  sileDtly  aloDg  the  Champs 
Elysees,  the  solemn  black  of  occupants  and  servants  con- 
trasts mournfully  with  the  bright  blue  and  gold,  green,  or 
brown  liveries  which  '  was  their  went.'  The  young  gen- 
tlemen, '  sciODS  of  a  noble  house,'  whose  greatest  de- 
light consisted  In  the  fastest  possible  horses,  and  the 
lightest  possible  tilburies,  dogcarts,  and  phaetons,  are  no 


longer  to  be  seen  ;  they  have  gone  to  the  war."1 All 

history,  says  Emerson,  easily  resolves  itself  into  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  few  stoat  and  earnest  persons Colonel 

Abram  Duryee,  the  able  commanding  officer  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  has  tendered  his  resig- 
nation to  Brigadier  General  Hall.  Colonel  Duryee  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  thorough  disciplinarians 
in  the  country,  and  his  withdrawal  from  the  military 

service  wonld  be  a  public  loss Alphonse  Karr,  the 

talented  author  of  "  Les  Guepes,"'  and  various  other 
works,  relates  that  he  lately  sent  for  his  tailor  to  make 
him  a  coat  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth  he  had  purchased. 
"Can't  do  it,"  said  the  tailor;  "there  isn't  stnff 
enough."  Karr  then  sent  for  another  tailor,  who.  after 
carefully  measuring  the  material,  undertook  to  make  the 
coat.  In  dae  time  the  garment  was  delivered,  and  Karr's 
first  visit  was  to  the  first  tailor.  "  There !"  said  he ;  "  be- 
hold me  in  the  coat  from  the  very  stuff  you  said  was  in- 
sufficient! You  see  there  was  stuff  enough  after  all  I" 
"  Very  likely,"  said  the  man  of  measures,  with  imper- 
turbable coolness,  "very  likely;  but  the  son  of  the  tailor 

who  made  it  is  not  so  big  as  mine!" When  Rev. 

Baron  Stow,  D.  D-,  of  this  city,  was  at  Munich,  the 
capital  of  Bavaria,  he  was  announced  in  the  city  papers 
as  der  Heir  Baron  aus  Amerika — My  lord,  the  baron, 
from  America! The  following  statement  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, editor  of  the  Utica  Morning  Herald,  rather  jars 
with  popular  notions:  "In  no  country  on  the  conti- 
nent, with  the  possible  exception  of  Switzerland,  are  the 
annoyances  of  the  passport  system  less  than  in  Austria. 
In  thia  respect  sbe  is  at  present  far  ahead  of  France. 
Her  ministers  in  foreign  courts  exact  no  fee  for  Visas, 
nor  Is  a  single  Visa  required  from  the  time  one  enters 
her  dominions  until  one  quits  them.  This  reform  in 
reference  to  passports  is  of  somewhat  recent  date,  and  Is 
due  to  the  personal  efforts  of  the  emperor." A  re- 
cent letter-writer  thus  describes  Garibaldi's  personal 
appearance  :  "  Garibaldi  is  a  abort,  thin,  nervous-look- 
ing man,  a  decided  blonde;  but  his  little  gray  eye  has 
the  sparkle  of  polished  steel.  His  hair  is  cut  as  short  as 
possible,  lie  wears  his  beard,  but  there  is  nothing  strik- 
ing about  it — you  see  hundreds  just  like  it  on  the  boul- 
evards; it  is  beginning  Io  be  sprinkled  with  gray-  I 
don't  know  whether  be  is  cruel  or  not;  he  looks  gentle, 
and  one  would  give  him  absolution  without  asking  for 
confession.  He  is  even  so  civilized  as  to  wear  a  pince-ifz, 
as  his  eye-fight  is  failing.     He  does  not  look  as  if  he  was 

more  than  forty  years  old,  but  he  i*  fifty-three." A 

correspondent  of  the  Trinity  (Cal.)  Journal  says:  It  is 
rumored  that  when  the  express  arrived  at  one  of  the  sta- 
tions on  Lower  Trinity,  with  a  blooming  widow  In  charge, 
a  justices  court,  then  in  cession,  was  adjourned  for  ten 
minutes,  to  give  the  attorneys  and  jury  a  sight  at  crino- 
line  Mr.  Beecbcr  says  a  cow  is  the  saint  of  the  barn- 
yard. Sho  eats,  ruminates,  digests,  and  in  short  lives 
for  the  sake  of  others.  She  could  be  fat  if  she  was  only 
selfish,  but  nothing  can  well  be  more  devoid  of  all  beauty 
than  a  genuine  milker  She  economizes  beauty  that  she 
may  be  profuse  In  milk As  many  as  seventy  Wis- 
consin editors  have  been  on  an  excursion  to  the  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan A  child  in  Albany  was  kicked  by 

a  horse,  whose  vicious  habits  were  known  to  the  owner. 
The  child  died,  and  the  case  came  up  before  a  coroner's 
jury,  who  looked  into  the  statue  book,  and  rendered  a 
verdict  of  "guilty  of  manslaughter  In  the  third  degree  " 

against  the  owner  of  the  horse A  letter  from  Casalo, 

in  the  Salut  Public  of  Lyons,  says  :  I  met,  yesterday,  in 
the  Piazza  Savonne,  a  French  light  infantry  soldier,  with 
a  sparrow  perched  upon  his  aboulder;  the  soldier  emot- 
ing, the  sparrow  chirruping.  "  You  breed  birds,  my 
brave  fellow?"  said  I.  The  man  smiled,  aud  answered, 
"This  is  an  orphan  from  Montebello.  The  day  of  the 
fight,  on  leaving  the  village,  we  chased  the  Auatrians 
across  the  fields.  Bullets  whistled  among  the  trees  like 
hail,  and  this  poor  bird,  quite  young,  being  terrified,  fell 
from  its  nest  on  my  arm.  I  thrust  it  In  to  my  shako,  which 
bad  been  pierced  through  by  two  balls,  and  thought  no 
more  of  it  until,  on  returning,  I  felt  something  scratch 
my  head,  and  then  I  said,  '  it  is  my  little  prisoner;'  and 
to  the  surprise  and  gieat  amusement  of  my  comrades,  I 
produced  him.  I  have  kept  him  since,  and  now  we  love 
each  other  dearly,  '  do  we  not,  Montebello  V  "  And  as  he 
spoke  ho  bold  out  his  finger  to  the  bird,  which  bopped  on 
it  without  hesitation.  I  begged  permission  to  buy  Mon- 
tebello a  few  cherries  and  to  caress  It.  Catullus  would 
not  have  kissed  more  tenderly  the  bird  of  Lesbia  than  I 

did  that  sparrow A  leading  drug  house  informs  a 

moruiug  paper,  in  viow  of  the  ginseng  excitement  in 
Minnesota,  that  the  autumn  Is  the  time  to  gather  gin- 
sing,  and  that  the  root  dug  in  the  spring  is  valueless  as 
an  article  of  export.  Perhaps  the  Minnesotans,  by  root- 
ing up  the  Big  Woods  eo  thoroughly,  have  rooted  out  the 
crop,  and  thus  destroyed  the  goose  that  might  have  laid 

the  golden  egg The  LightiDg  of  Paris  is  now  effected 

by  1595  oil.  aud  14,000  gas  lamps,  fed  by  1,464.238  feet  of 
pipes,  and  supplying  nearly  560,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
Daring  six  months  all  the  the  lamps  are  lighted  every 
night,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  a  certain 
number  for  part  of  the  night A  family  of  nine  per- 
sons came  near  losing  their  lives,  in  Clinton  county,  N.  Y, 
Arsenic  had  been  mixed  with  some  flour,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  rats,  but  a  servant,  not  knowing  this,  used  the 
flour  to  make  a  pudding,  from  which  all  partook.  By 
timely  aid,  their  lives  were  saved A  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  Newport  News,  says  that  so  far  from  no  news- 
paper correspondents  beiug  allowed  to  follow  the  army, 
the  principil  papers  of  that  city  have  their  ablest  writers 

at  the  seat  of  war In  the  early   history  of  Harvard 

University  corporal  punishment  was  one  of  the  most 
common  means  of  correction  — the  tutors  chastising  the 
students  at  discretion.  By  the  college  annals  it  appears 
that  when  one  Thomas  Sargeant  was  publicly  whipped  :n 
the  hall,  the  exercises  were    opened  and  closed  with 

prayers The  town  of  Varese,  says  the  Milan  Gazette, 

has  decided  that  its  principal  promenade  shall  be  called 
the  Corso  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  and  the  principal  street 

Garibaldi A  marble  shaft  recently  erected  over  the 

remains  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  the  graveyard  at  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  has  been  mutilated  and  broken  by  some  persons 
unknown.  The  shaft  was  erected  by  stealth,  no  one 
knowing  who  put  it  there. 


Jomp  intelligence. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  armistice  concluded  between  the  allies  and  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  announcement  of  which  took 
every  one  by  surprise,  and  sent  up  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish funds,  has  not  yet  produced  the  effect  predicted  by 
those  who  profess  to  be  political  prophets.  Time  must  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  measure. — If  Germany  come  not 
to  the  rescue  of  Austria  it  is  all  over  with  the  latter 
power  in  Italy,  But  there  are  threatening  movements 
in  the  German  confederation  which  may  requ  re  the  re- 
torn  of  Napoleon  to  Paris. — Garibaldi  is  manceuvering 
with  consummate  skill  to  shut  off  the  Austrians  from 
the  mountain  passes — An  exchange  of  Austrian  and 
French  prisoners  has  taken  place. — Russia  continues  to 
assure  Germany  that  she  has  no  occasion  for  alarm  or  in- 
terference.— It  U  said  that  the  French  will  sustain  the 
action  of  the  pope  in  sending  troops  to  Perugia. — At  the 
battle  of  Solferino  a  balloon  was  used  to  signal  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Austrians.— The  harvest  in  Algeria  has 
been  got  io. — D'Israeli  declined  a  baronetcy  on  his  re- 
tirement— Mr.  Dallas  onr  American  minister,  expressed 
his  sympathies  with  the  Italian  liberals  in  a  recent 
speech.— In  the  British  Parliament,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
strongly  advocated  vigorous  measures  of  defence,  both  on 
sea  and  land.  He  thought  that  a  regnlar  militia  force  of 
100,000  men  ought  to  be  maintained,  and  an  equal  force 
of  disembodied  trained  militia.  He  regarded  the  asser- 
tion that  France  had  no  wish  to  invade  England  as  un- 
deserving of  consideration.  England  ought  to  live  in 
perfect  independence  of  French  forbearance,  relying  only 
on  the  vigor  of  the  people.  Lord  Granville  deprecated 
the  introduction  of  a  topic  of  so  delicate  a  nature.  He 
thought  Lyudburst  s  remarks  were  calculated  to  annoy 
and  irritate  the  French.  Hespokc.  however,  as  did  other 
members,  in  favor  of  strengthening  the  military  and 
naval  defences. 

The  German  States. 

The  London  Times  asks  :  What  has  Germany  to  fear? 
What  has  Belgium  [  The  best  thing  they  can  do  is  to  re- 
main neutral  so  long  as  the  war  is  localized  in  Italy,  and 
In  the  meantime  to  take  a  lesson  from  the  lamentable 
breakdown  of  the  boasted  military  system  Of  Austria. 
The  giant  has  collapsed  at  the  bullet  of  a  French  rifle. 
Discipline,  physical  strength,  the  commissariat,  thestrat- 
egy,  the  transport— everything  has  failed  In  the  hour  of 
trial,  excepting  only  the  courage  of  the  men,  who  have 
been  marched  up,  famished,  sleepless,  and  sun-stricken, 
to  be  shot  down  without  a  chance  of  even  selling  their 
lives  dear. 

Statue  of  Lord  Clive. 

Baron  Marocbetti  s  bronze  statue  of  Lord  Clivo  has 
been  erected  within  the  railings  of  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
cU'uch's  grounds,  opposite  the  new  building*  of  the 
Board  of  Trad*  and  Privy  Council,  London.  The  figure 
Is  of  colossal  proportions,  standing  erect,  the  toft  hand 
falling  down  and  holding  the  hat,  the  right  resting  on 
the  side,  a  little  above  the  hip.  The  stylo  of  its  execu- 
tion Is  broad  and  massive,  and  the  attitude  is  uncon- 
strained and  easy. 

Italy  and  France. 

The  liberation  of  Italy  Is  a  European  necessity— the 
most  that  its  enemies  could  do  is  to  po.-tpone  it  at  an  im- 
mense ooat  of  suffering.  The  French  governmeut  has 
defined  the  objects  for  which  it  fights,  and  in  order  that 
It  may  sheathe  the  sword  as  soon  as  they  are  obtained,  it 
wishes  to  preserve  the  political  chararter  of  the  war. 
Nothing  short  of  hard  necessity  would  induce  It  to  give 
the  war  a  revolutionary  character. 

The  French  Republicans. 

What  may  be  the  secret  wish  or  hopes,  or  even  fears  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  it  is  difficult  to  guess;  but  that 
the  final  advantage  is  not  intended  to  be  left  to  him  may 
be  divined  by  the  exultations  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  he  bHsdone  towards  the  liberation  of 
Italy,  clearly  look  to  a  state  of  general  confusion  for  the 
realization  of  their  own  peculiar  theories. 

Hunt's  Poema. 

Leigh  Hunt  announces  a  forthcoming  edition  of  his 
poems  to  form  "an  absolutely  final  collection  of  all  the 
verses  from  my  pen  which  have  appeared  in  print,  in 
whatever  vehicle  of  book,  periodical  or  pamphlet,  boyish 
or  other  crudities  excepted." 

The  Philippine  Islands. 

Sir  Johu  Bowring  is  preparing  for  the  press  an  account 
of  his  late  visit  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  the  British 
steamer  Magicienne,  with  special  reference  to  the  porta 
of  Lomboango,  Hollo  and  Saul,  which  have  lately  been 
opened  to  foreign  commerce. 

Rewarding  a  Composer. 

Felicicn  David  received  from  the  French  minister  of 
state,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  francs,  as  a  reward  for 
the  talent  displayed  in  his  grand  opera,  "  Herculaneum." 

The  French  Laureate. 

Mery,  the  imperial  laureate  of  France,  lately  produced 
at  the  opera  an  "Occasional  Hymn,"  set  to  Auber's 
music,  which  was  received  with  intense  enthusiasm. 

French  Pamphlet. 

Emile  Girardin  is  engaged  in  writing  a  pamphlet,  under 
the  title  of  il  The  European  Equilibrium,"  which  is  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  a  supplement  to  ■'  The  War." 

Madame  Bistori.  . 

Madame"  Ristori  has  been  offered,  by  an  enterprising 
American,  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  mouth  to  visit  the 
United  States  in  her  professional  capacity. 

Death  of  a  Grand  Duchess. 

The  grand  duchess  dowager,  mother  of  the  Princess  of 
Prussia,  and  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  died  re- 
cently at  Weimar. 

Russian  Opera. 
Madame  Charton  Demeur  has  been  engaged  at  St.  Pe- 
ersburgh,  to  All  the  place  of  Madame  Bosio. 


MEDICAL  TBEAT.HEAT. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  professor  in  one  of  our 
colleges  who  pretended  to  teach  all  of  the  classic  and 
natural  sciences  ?  People  would  simply  say  that  the  hu- 
man intellect  was  insufficient  to  such  a  purpose,  that  in 
order  to  teach  one  science  thoroughly  and  well,  all  the 
faculties  of  a  man's  brain  are  required  for  that  one  pur- 
pose. The  professor  may  and  should  be  a  proficient  in 
all  the  sciences,  but  he  can  be  an  expert  in  but  one,  and 
so  we  have  professors  of  Greek,  professors  of  Latin,  pro- 
fessors of  mathematics,  etc.  But  now  let  us  apply  this 
principle  to  medicine,  where  its  truths  are  equally  ob- 
vious. Can  it  be  reasonably  expected  that  any  physician 
can  become  a  professor,  or  expert,  in  every  branch  of 
medicine,  and  properly  understand  all  of  the  innumer- 
able forms  of  disease,  and  treat  any  especial  one  as  per- 
fectly and  understanding^  as  that  man  who  makes  a 
particular  study  of  one  only-  and  has  time  to  expend  all 
of  his  mental  powers  upon  that  alone?  Most  certainly 
not. 

This  fact  is  now  so  obvious  and  indisputable,  that  we 
find  intelligent  men  and  physicians  acting  upon  it  in  a 
philosophical  manner.  One  devotes  his  study  and  pro- 
fessional skill  to  the  treatment  of  the  eye  and  ear,  an- 
other makes  a  life-long  practice  and  study  of  the  lungs, 
a  third  practises  solely  as  a  surgeon,  and  so  on. 

In  exemplification  of  this  we  have  Dr.  R.  Greene  of 
this  city,  devoting  years  of  study  and  incessant  practice 
to  the  cure  of  Cancers,  and  hence  his  unequalled  success 
and  wonderful  discoveries  in  the  treatment  of  this  wide- 
spread affliction.  In  thia  department  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and  the  cure  of  Scrofulous  Humors,  we  candidly 
believe  that  he  has  no  superior  in  this  country,  if  in  tho 
world,  and  few  persons  even  in  Boston  are  aware  of  the 
immense  amount  of  business  transacted  at  the  "  Indian 
Medical  Institute,'''  at  the  head  of  which  Dr.  Greene  is. 
After  studying  the  various  systems  of  medicine,  and 
finding  that  they  had  not  the  basis  of  nature.  Dr.  Greene 
turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature's  laws— spent 
several  years  in  travel,  and  received  much  useful  infor- 
mation from  those  children  of  nature,  the  red  men, 
whose  habits  and  system  of  medical  practice  he  thor- 
oughly investigated,  and  which  has  greatly  assisted  him 
in  the  development  of  a  system,  having  nature  for  its 
foundation,  and  science  for  its  superstructure. 

About  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Greene  located  In  Boston, 
when  the  success  of  his  treatment  was  brought  more 
fully  before  the  public,  and  his  sphere  of  usefulness  en- 
larged. His  allopathic  friends  viewed  his  success  with  a 
jealous  eye,  and  his  practice  was  animadverted  upon  in 
one  or  two  of  their  medical  journals  in  uo  very  dignified 
terms.  That  he  was  successful  in  all  ordinary  diseases 
was  admitted;  but  they  were  slow  to  believe  that  he  was 
able  to  cure  Confers  and  Scrofulous  Hmziors.  To  con- 
vince them  and  the  public  of  his  success,  he  published 
facts  In  regard  to  cures  of  such  cases,  giving  the  names 
and  residence  of  such  persons  who  were  willing  to  have 
their  names  used,  so  that  any  ono  could  be  satisfied  of 
their  truthfulness.  He  also  preserved  specimens  of  can- 
cers as  they  were  removed,  that  they  might  be  examined 
by  the  doctors,  or  by  tho  public.  Several  hundreds  of 
these  cancers,  some  of  enormous  size,  soon  accumulated, 
having  been  put  up  in  glass  jars,  where  they  have  since 
remained  on  exhibition  at  his  rooms,  36  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  to  which  the  public  have  free  access. 

These  incontrovertible  evidences  of  success  brought 
out  the  press  in  his  favor,  and  drew  around  him  a  large 
number  of  frionds  who  were  interested  in  the  common 
cause  of  humanity.  The  business  at  the  office  so  In- 
creased that  it  became  necessary  to  relieve  Dr.  Greene 
from  the  details  of  his  practice,  in  order  to  make  his  ser- 
vices available  to  a  larger  portion  of  those  applying  for 
treatment  For  this  purpose,  and  by  the  advice  and  co- 
operation of  influential  citizens,  an  organization  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  "  Boston  Indian  Medical 
Institute.'-  Not  that  tho  practice  was  crude,  like  that  of 
the  Indian,  but  based  upon  the  Indian  system,  or  natu- 
ral principles,  harmonizing  with  natural  laws,  and  avoid- 
ing the  use  of  poisonous  drugs.  Under  this  organization 
the  Institution  has  become  the  most  popular  Medical 
Asylum  in  the  country,  where  patients  are  dally  received 
and  successfully  treated. 

Very  many  common  physical  afflictions  arise  from  a 
diseased  condition  of  the  blood.  This  is  peculiarly  with- 
in the  line  of  Dr.  Greene's  practice,  and  hence  tho  great 
number  of  cases  treated  by  him  with  such  unvarying 
success,  under  the  aspects  of  Liver  Complaint,  Dyspepsia, 
Heart  Disease,  Dropsy,  Female  Complaints,  Disease  of 
the  Stomach,  Bowels,  and  Kidneys,  Rheumatism,  and 
various  other  diseases. 

Invalids  who  are  disposed  to  uso  sensible  means,  in  a 
sensible  way,  for  the  restoration  of  health,  are  confident- 
ly referred  to  Dr.  Greene  as  a  safe  counsellor,  and  to  the 
institution  over  which  he  presides,  as  affording  facilities 
for  obtaining  health  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

For  further  information  concerning  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice, read  a  pamphlet  descriptive  of  treatment  and  proof 
of  cures,  which  may  be  obtained  free  by  addressing 
R.  Greene,  M.  D.,  3C  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Masa. 

*  —  «^  » — 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co  ,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published,  in  elegant  8vo  form,  with  neat 
binding.  Haydn's  Sacred  Oraiorio,  the  Creation  {com- 
posed iii  the  years  1797  and  179a)  in  vocal  tcore,  with  a 
separate"  accompaniment  for  the  organ  or  piano  forte, 
edited  by  V.  Novello. 

Knittikg  Work:  A  Web  or  many  Textures.    By  B.  P. 

Ebillaber  (Mrs.  Pnrtington  1    Boston  :  Brown,  laggard 

&  Chase.    1  vol.    12mo.    18o9. 

The  American  who  has  not  heard  of  Mrs.  Partington 
has  never  heard  of  railroads  and  steamboats  or  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  For  fifteen  years  her  quaint 
sayings  have  been  in  everybody's  mouth.  One  day  some 
years  ago,  the  old  lady  took  it  into  her  head  to  publish  a 
book.  It  went  like  wildfire.  The  other  day  she  resolved 
to  publish  another  book,  aud  here  it  is,  rich,  racy,  funny, 
overflowing  with  humor,  and  with  '*  pictures  to  match," 
from  the  pencil  of  that  accomplished  ariist,  Hoppin.  To 
be  a  little  serious,  Mr.  Shillaber.  the  originator  of  Mra. 
Partington,  is  a  '■  fellow  of  infiuite  jest,"  a  poet  as  well  as 
a  humorist,  and,  which  is  not  always  the  case  with  au- 
thors, an  excellent  citizen  and  man.  He  deserves  suc- 
cess, has  obtained  and  will  obtain  it.  His  last  book  will 
be  perhaps  his  greatest  hit. 
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ITT*  T  k  it  ms  por  Advertising  —  Twenty-five  cats  p«f 
linr.  Advertisements  must  bo  nont  In  two  weoka  lu  «d- 
Tuncu  of  thti  i ■■■  !■!■  ■■  i  of  their  publication,  u«  out  large 

«dltfon  occupies  four!"  i\  days  in    printing        \.l-ti. 

M.'M    BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  23  Winter  Street. 


SOMETHING  new. 

A  Liquid  Coil'ce  Superior  to  All. 
rpHE  undorslgnod  boa  tho  pleasure  to  announce  that 

X  lu*  Imn  perfected  arrangements  lor  the  iiinnufucturo 
of  (ho 

Iti:.\l,  I  ::im  ii  COFFEE, 

which  he  rlnims  will  equal  If  It  doei  Dot  surpass  the  bent 

Cofleei  of  the  Oufba  of  Parle  it  In  made  under  the  dlree- 
tlon  of  Mniifi,  ,).  .1.  Pontarlve,  of  Parlf.  who  Is  fbmllfor 
villi  the  French  process,  and  »  hIiik'*'  t rl«l  of  the  article 
will  ciillffy  everybody  that  It  1h 

The  DI«-.i  OoflbO  in  <■»«'  World. 
For  hotels  and  eating-houses  It  In  Invaluable,  as  a  cup 
of  'in  most  dcllolous ooObe  can  bo  made  at  a  moment's 
notion, 

It  Ih  put  up  In   neat  pint  and  hnlf-piiit  bottles,  and 
sold  Ht  a  vt>ry  moderate  price. 
For  sale  wholesale  and  retell  iii  our. 

PRINCIPAL   TEA    WAREHOUSE, 
108  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
AIko-Ai    Hmi    It  r  n  ii  c  Ii    Hlorcn, 
110  COURT  STREET, 

05  UNION  STREET, 

3i>  beaoh  street, 

GU4  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
july30  1'IIOTH  AS  Q.  WHTTAX,  lw 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Tiling  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  Ions  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  Insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  ucatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  anil  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  4w  july30 

YOUR  NAME  iu  «ilt  Letters,  (adhesive  ) 
Size  1  inch,  one  cent  each;  2  iuches,  two 
cents  ;  3  inches  three  cents,  etc.,  with  red  stamp  to 
pay  return  postage.  Grand  chance  for  agents!  12  al- 
phabets, one  inch,  for  SI;  two  inch,  8  for  SI;  three 
inch,  5  for  $1—  assorted  colore.     Address 

GEORGE  K.  SNOW, 
PATHFINDER  RAILWAY  GUIDE  OFFICE, 
July 30  8w  Boston,  Mass. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    A     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  Ae  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V,  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,   Dudley    &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and   by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 


BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION       OFFICE, 
No.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sola. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  V.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

LIVER  COMPLAINT. 

THE  liver,  being  the  great  purifying  organ,  arrests  in 
its  substance  many  morbid  products,  the  fertile 
sources  of  disease.  The  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  stimulates 
the  liver  to  the  performance  of  its  functions,  lessens  the 
evils  of  bad  digestion,  and  thus  acts  at  the  same  time  in 
a  restorative  and  preventive  manner. 

1  1  (\  000  BM'LOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
AlV/jUVV/i  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  ODe  hundred 
pastes  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M   M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.-Tbis  Is  the  hest 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  he- 
sides  furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,   Boston,  Mass. 

Cool  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nichole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  thepost- 


o'Bce 


junel8 


FOR  KALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  omce,  on  rca- 
sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  prico  at  once  given.  *p 
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FARMERS  Ml)  DAIRYMEN. 

Wo  would  respectfully  announce  Mint  wo  bare  become 
the  Publishers  of  that  valuable  and  beautiful  Work, 

MILCH  COWS 


DAIRY  FARMING, 

TUB  BEST  BOOK  EXTANT  ON  THE  SUBJECT, 
Comprising  the  Br Is,  Breeding  and  Management,  In 

Health  and  DIbooso,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock  ;  the  Selec- 
tion of  Milch  Cown,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Oueuon's 

"Method:  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  Produc- 
tion Of  Milk,  Butter,  and  ObeeSOj  cinhodjlng  the  most 
recent  Improvements,  and  adapted  to  Funning  In  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces;  with  a  Treatise  up- 
on the  Diiiry  Husbandry  of  Holland;  to  which  ia  added 
Korstall's  System  of  Dairy  Mauagomout. 

BY   CHARLES    t.    FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the.   Massachusetts   State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture;   author  of  '■  A    Treatise    on    Grasses 
and  Forage   Plants,"  etc 

FULL*  AND   DBATJTIPIHIY   II.LU.STIUTKD  WITH 

130    ENGRAVINGS. 

12mo.     41G  pp Price  SI  25. 

The  chnpter  on  tho  diseases  of  Dairy  Stock,  mostly  pro- 
pared  by  Dr.  C.  M.  Wood  and  Dr.  J.  U.  Dadd,  is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 

OPINIONS  OF  IflE  PRESS. 

MiLcn  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.— Charles  L.  Flint  of 
Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  the  author  of  a  new  work  upon  a  subject  never 
before  fully  treated  in  this  country,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not.  will  prove  the  most  valuable  book  for  universal  use 
among  farmers  that  has  ever  beeu  published  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  scarcely  anything  worth  knowing,  about 
bow  to  select  a  cow,  how  to  treat  her,  and  how  to  make 
butter  and  cheese,  that  cannot  be  found  in  this  volume, 
which  contains  numerous  illustrations,  besides  its  con- 
cise language,  carefully  written  from  all  the  best  author- 
ities, and  much  personal  observation.  It  is  a  work  that 
was  much  needed,  and  one  that  in  recommending  we 
shall  do  good  to  the  farming  interest.  It  is  published  on 
good  paper,  clear  type,  with  many  well  cut  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  c(  ntains  over  400  pages,  and,  we  suppose,  will 
sell  for  SI  25—  New  York  Tribune. 

This  work  is  marked  by  the  clearness  and  perspicuity 
which  hive  characterized  Mr.  Flint's  previous  produc- 
tions. It  contains  an  account  cf  the  most  enlightened 
practice  in  this  country;  the  details  of  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry of  Holland,  and  the  most  recent  and  productive 
modes  of  management  in  English  dairy  farming,  embrac- 
ing a  large  amount  of  practical  and  scientific  information 
not  hitherto  presented  to  the  American  public  in  an 
available  form. — Salem  Gazette. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  every  one  who  keeps  a  cow., 
or  intends  to  do  so. —  Ohio  Farmer. 

We  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  economy ;  because,  if 
studied,  it  cannot  fail  to  impart  facts  of  more  value  to 
most  dairymen  and  dairy-women  than  several  times  Its 
cost  — New  England  Farmer. 

It  should  be  in  the  hand3  of  every  owner  of  a  cow. — 
Vermont  Stock  Journal. 

It  can  hut  rank  as  a  standard  American  Dairy  Book, — 
the  best,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  yet  issued  upon 
the  subject. —  Country  Gentleman 

Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming.— This  is  a  well  writ- 
ten work,  affording  a  great  deal  of  highly  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  topics  treated.  It  is  both  thorough 
and  practical,  and  does  not  urge  expensive  experiments, 
which  are  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer, 
and  doubtful  in  their  results.  The  directions  are  clear, 
minute,  and  abundantly  illustrated,  with  ingeniously 
planned,  and  sharply  outlined  cuts.  The  chapter  on  the 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Ellerbrook,  a  professor  in  the  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Zeyst,  is  extremely  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 
Every  custom  in  this  department  which  has  obtained 
among  that  cleanly  and  diligent  people,  is  at  least  worth 
knowing,  since  they  spare  no  pains  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion which  their  butter  and  cheese  has  obtained  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Indeed,  all  the  suggestions  in  this 
volume  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Upon  no  subject 
do  we  so  much  need  scientific  and  practical  instruction 
as  upon  that  of  husbandry  in  its  various  branches,  and 
nearly  all  that  is  contaioed  in  this  book  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  important. — Bostoii  Journal. 

Mr.  Flint  possesses  every  qualification  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken,  patience  in  research,  a  love  for  the  sub- 
jects, great  opportunities  for  information,  a  scholarly 
mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  theories  and  sys- 
tems on  neat  stock,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy 
which  have  prevailed,  and  be  has  performed  an  especial 
service  for  the  farmers  of  this*  country  in  furnishing 
them  with  thi3  complete  manual. —  Goward's  Register. 

The  more  we  examine  the  book  the  better  we  like  it. 
To  say  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  hitherto  pubUshed 
on  that  subject,  is  not  enough ;  it  is  a  better  book  of  its 
kind  than  we  had  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
welcoming  to  the  shelves  of  our  agricultural  library. — 
Wisconsin  Farmer.. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

13  Winter  Street,  Boston. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  through- 
out the  country.- 

N.  B. — Copies  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  A  dollar  bill  and  eight  three-cent 
stampB  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers, for  a  single  copy.  Or  ten  copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage,  or  freight  paid, 
for  ten  dollars 

Any  bookseller,  periodical  agent,  or  postmaster,  can 
procure  a  copy  by  mail,  if  requested,  at  the  wholesale 
price. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  to 
dispose  of  this  new  and  instructive  work,  which  is  in 
universal  demand,  aud  which  Deeds  only  to  be  seen  and 
examined  in  order  to  be  appreciated  by  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  clasB  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed. 

IN  PRESS, 

And  will  bepublislied  September  1,  1859, 

A  new  aDd  enlarged  edition,  uniform  with  the  above, 
of  another  valuable  Agricultural  Work,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, to  be  issued  iu  the  same  elegant  style,  entitled  a 

Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

Comprising  their  Natural  History,  comparative  Nutritive 
value,  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting,  and  Curing,  and 
the  Mamigement  of  Orass  Land?.  Fully  and  beautifully 
Illustrated.  ' 

PnilLIPS,  SAItlPSOIV  Jfc  Co., 

13  WINTER  STREET,  B03TOX. 


BENZOLINE! 

BENZOLINE1! 

BUY  A   BOTTLE  OF  BENZOLUVE I 

Because  It  will  remove 

<-i;i;\:,:.  FROM  CARPETS. 

Because  it  will  remove 

UK&ABE  I'KOM  WALL  l»AI»LK. 

Because  it  win  remove 

(.KIvlSK  l'KOM  TAHU;  (,'OVKKH. 

Brrruim-  It  will  ri'iiu'Vi- 

GREASE  from  dresses. 

Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  r ROM  i!  vis. 

IU'CRUku  it  will  remove 

PAINT  FROM  COATS. 
Bccauco  It  will  removo 

STAINS  FROM  GLOVES. 

Beoauso  It  will  leave 

NO  STAIN  CI.IIIMi. 
Because  It  Is  only  '-!'»  Ceiifn  per  ISottle,  und  is  mid 
at  lo  Winter  Street  by  O-  P.  DUAKE,  who  warrants  It. 


PAPER.     WAREHOUSE. 

GRANT,  WARREN  &  Co., 

Noa.  89  and  93  MILK  STREET,  and  94  CONGRESS  ST., 
Importers  mid   Denler»  iu  nil  descrip- 
tions of    I'uper,    I'nper  Ntoclt,    mid 
irimtiiAicturcrs'iflntcrinls.  Print- 
ing,    Wriliug,     mid     Colored 
Paper*,  of  every   variety, 
MADE    TO    ORDER. 
ep30  3m 


GAS  STEAK  ISROBLERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  now 
iuventlon,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
thnt  a  tough  btef  steak  wh'n  cnokfd  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendert.d  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gnu  Cooking  AppnrntiiH. 

Hun  Flat-iron  Healcra. 

GnH  Fixture*  and  Pipe. 

W  .     F  .     S  H  A  W  , 

may 28  tf       171  Washington,  opposite  Bromrleld  St. 


WANTED. 

CflA  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
tJv/vJ  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  S100  per  month.  A  capital  of  S5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclo°e  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

junel  3m  llookset,  N.  H. 

f?%MF\T35>il  Can  it  be  Done  ?''<ss^7^?^ 

ejn&ttB^Sp  ''NERVOUS"  AND  "  FE-Vf  SjDo  jf 
^=^±i=s^  MALE  COMPLAINT*,"  Scro-  ^£2SH-tfV 
fulous  Humors,  (Canker.  Salt  Rheum),  and  Dyspepsia 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  cured  without  medicine  The 
best  remedies  ever  known  for  Sore  Eyes,  Films,  and  Total 
Blindness.  Read  my  "  Book  of  Information  respecting 
the  Nutritive  Cure,"  (sent  to  you  for  one  dime)  and  learn 
how  these  things  are  done. 
july  16  4w        LAROY  SUNDERLAND,  Boston,  Mass. 

MULLER'S  PIANO  METHOD-In  English  and 
German.     Revised  by  Julius  Knorr.     Two  parts. 
Price  of  each,  S2      Complete  in  one  volume,  S3. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIY  &  Co. 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

D^  ONE     DOLLAR.  «cq 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOU'S      DOLLAR      MONTHLY. 

O""  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  MoDthly." 

ECT*  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

O""  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

O™  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

O*  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

\C?~  In  aU  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

[£7*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

\£y~  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

(0s"  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

\£y~  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  115.000  copies! 

O"  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magaziue  for  one  year. 

O5"  Six  copies  of  Ballou"s  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  five  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston.  Moss. 

SAMUEL  MASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(DP   ONE  PLIGHT   OF   STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

E?°  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  m03t  superior  manner.         junei  tf 

WORTH  THINKING  OF— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  tbey  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trilling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

PARSONS    &    GIBBY, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

READING  FOR  THE  MILLION  !— We  will  Ppnd 
for  a  whole  year,  to  any  person  who  forwards  us  $:$, 
Billion's  Pictorial,  an  elegant  first  class  illustrated  weekly, 
and  Baliou  s  Do  lar  Monthly,  choicely  ornamented  with 
engravings,  and  one  hundred  pnges  of  original  reading  In 
each  number!  This  offer  has  never  been  equalled  in  the 
world!  Address  M.  M    BALLOU, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.         tf.  Publisher,  Boston,  Mass 

SHEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  cne  week. 


BRILLIANT  ST0BIES1 

We  hUTC  now  on  hand  and  for  ule,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  In  hound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
rirlthj  illustrated  with  Inrfrr  original  tOgmlngl,  and  form- 
Inn  tho  cheapest  books  Iu  price  ever  ollirrd  to  tin-  public. 
Every  one  of  theco  works  wan  written  NEprMflj  for  thin 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  In  secured,  according  to 
lnw.  We  will  wend  tfnglfl  OOplei  by  mull,  post  paid,  for 
twenty  eenti  each,  or  tfx  copies,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL;  or,  Tin  Oohipoatobb  of  Odd  a, 
A  Story  of  the  Green  Land  and  the  Blue  8<;a.    Blob  in 

adventure  and  In  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter,    Written  for  uh  by.    V.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEEE:  or,  tonVwnm 
or  tub  Boiimeii  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joni^ph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  icenei  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  lu  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  or  Bohemia,  and  depict  Incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.     Written  for  us  by. .  .8YLVANU8  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Oua  Lady  or  thb 

Ocean,     A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.    This  Is 

a  story  of  tho  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  Is 

fraught  with  the  sanguinary  Incidents  of  those  times. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTLINE. 

THE  TUKKISH  SLAVE :  or,  Tub  Ddmu  DwAiir  or 
Constantinople.    This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  In  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HEEN:  or,  The  Rovee  op  the  Ibisu  Sias.  A 
Tale  of  Gut  way  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land.    Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  Tub  Wandering  Bode- 
mu,v,  This  Is  one  of  the  finest  stories  ol  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  reud— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYE:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portrajing 
Bcenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Js . 

IVAN  THE  SEEF  :  or,  Tub  Rdssian  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circaseia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  Tue  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

THE  E0YAL  GEEENS:  or,  The  Scoot  of  the  Sds- 
qdehanna.  A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.ROBINSON. 

EODEEICK  THE   E0VEE :  or.  The  Spirit  op  thb 

Wave.     This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  EANCHE :  or,  Thb  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAK00N :  or,  The  Scodrge  op  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  ia 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  SEA  LAEK :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BEIDE :  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.   A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  It,  until- he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulp. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Roger's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  band 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P   CHELVER. 

EED  HAND:  or,  The  Cruiser  op  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes, 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGT0N. 

THE  SMUGGLES ;   or,  The  Secrits  op  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  Interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Beaton,  Mass 
[£r*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


THE    PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES. 


■MT     Tilt     BATT  ATT    I         NUMBER  22 
M.  ffl.  IS ALiXjV  V  ,  j  WINTBR  STREET. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1859 


ff  <;KNTK  8INW,K.     Ur  ,nrrr       xt        /»       «r 

«2  50  l'KK  annum,  i  Vol.  XVTL,  No.  6.. .Whole  No.  424. 


MAKSIIAL  DE  ST.  JUAN  D'ANGRLY. 

Gonoral  Regnaud  do  St.  Joan  d'Ange'ly,  of 
whom  wo  publish  herewith  an  oxcollent  likoncss 
from  o  recent  photograph  from  one  of  the  host 
artists  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
military  celebrities  of  the  prosent  day.  For  his 
brilliant  services  culminating  on  the  glorious  field 
of  Magenta,  he  received  the  baton  of  Marshal  of 
Franco  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon  III.  Gen- 
eral d'Ange'ly  was  born  in  Paris,  July  29,  1794. 
Graduating  from  the  military  school  of  St.  Ger- 
main with  tho  rank  of  sub-lieutenant,  in  1812,  he 
served  in  tho  8th  hussars  during  the  Russian 
campaign.  Promoted  to  a  lieutenantcy  the  fol- 
lowing year,  ho  passed  into  Saxony  and  took 
part  in  the  principal  actions  of  tho  campaign  so 
gloriously  inaugurated  by  the  victory  of  Lutzen 
and  crowned  by  tbo  immortal  battle  of  Bautzen, 
two  great  achievements,  which  would  have  check- 
mated tho  coalition,  if  there  had  been  cavalry  to 
complete  tho  route  ot  tho  enemy.  But  these 
heroic  battles  were  destined  to  remain  sterile; 
they  could  not  save  the  doomed  empire.  After 
having  carried  tho  war  into  the  enemy's  country, 
France  in  1814  beheld  n  foreign  invasion,  and 
was  reduced  to  the  defence  of  her  own  territory. 
Lieutenant  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely  was 
engaged  in  this  campaign  up  to  the  capitulation 
of  Paris  Promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the  course 
of  the  operations,  his  nomination  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  restored  royal  government.  But 
the  ephemeral  government  of  the  Hundred  Days 
indemnified  him  for  the  rigors  of  the  first  restora- 
tion, and,  on  his  return  from  the  Isle  of  Elba,  the 
emperor  attached  M.  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'An- 
ge'ly to  his  person  in  the  quality  of  orderly 
officer,  and  gave  him  the  rank  of  major  of  cav- 
alry on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  from  which 
the  empire  never  rose.  The  second  restoration 
refused  to  ratify  this  appointment.  Like  all  gov- 
ernments imbued  with  maxims  of  absolute  au- 
thority, it  could  not  understand  that  a  soldier  be- 
longs to  his  country  and  not  to  the  person  of  his 
sovereign,  and  so  compelled  M.  Regnaud  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely  to  expiate  the  crime  of  having 
served  France  under  the  empire.  He  was  placed 
among  the  lieutenants  in  1815,  and  afterwards 
struck  from  the  array  list.  Heaccordingly  passed 
some  years  in  retirement,  but  in  1825,  when 
Greece  armed  for  her  independence,  he  followed 
Colonel  Fabvier  to  that  country,  and  was  en- 
trusted with  the  organization  of  a  corps  of  Euro- 
pean cavalry.  In  1828  he  served  as  a  volunteer 
with  the  French  forces  in  the  Morean  expedition. 
In  1 850  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  under- 
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took  to  repair  the  wrongs  the  old  imperial  offi- 
cers had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  n-Htored 
Bourbons,  by  restoring  them  to  rank  and  employ- 
ment. M.  Regnaud  de  St.  Jean  d'Ange'ly  was 
replaced  in  the  rank  of  major.  Restored  to  tho 
service,  he  was  employed  in  tho  campaign  in 
Belgium  of  1831  and  1833.  On  the  23d  of  Oc- 
tober, 1832,  ho  was  made  colonel  of  tho  firnt 
regiment  of  lancers  (Nemours),  and  on  the  18th 
of  December,  1841,  brigadier-general  of  cavalry. 
Raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division  July 
1»,  1848,  he  was  invoked  with  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  expedition, 
and  made  the  campaign  of  Italy,  and  accord- 
ingly had  the  distinguished  honor  of  doing  his 
part  towards  crushing  the  gallant  Roman  re- 
public of  which  Garibaldi  was  the  illustrious  de- 
fender. Of  course  d'Ange'ly  only  obeyed  orders, 
and  is  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the  infamous 
part  the  French  took  in  that  affair.  Also,  it  will 
be  remembered,  that  it  was  republican  France 
that  crushed  republican  Rome,  and  not  Louis  Na- 
poleon personally,  as  we  have  seen  it  falsely  stat- 
ed quite  recently.  It  was  through  d'Angely's 
cavalry  that  Garibaldi  cut  his  way  to  the  moun- 
tains when  Rome  had  capitulated.  Now  the 
gallant  partizan  leader  and  the  French  marshal 
are  fighting  in  the  Fame  cause  and  on  the  same 
side.  D'Ange'ly  was,  after  the  Italian  campaign, 
a  deputy  from  La  Charente  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  aided  the  reactionary  movement 
which  destroyed  tho  republic  and  inaugurated 
the  empire.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  war,  and  exercised  its  duties  from  the  9th 
to  the  24th  of  January,  after  which  brief  term 
of  service,  and  in  the  following  year,  he  was 
made  a  senator,  to  which  a  large  salary  is  at- 
tached, appointed  inspector  general  of  the  army, 
and  then  president  of  the  committee  on  cavalry 
at  the  ministry  of  war.  In  1854  he  was  invested 
with  the  superior  command  of  the  corps  forming 
the  Imperial  Guard,  which  is  composed  of  pick- 
ed men,  and  represents  all  arms  of  the  French 
service.  Indeed,  it  is  an  army  in  itself,  and  the 
command  is  only  given  to  those  in  whose  cour- 
age and  fidelity  the  sovereign  reposes  the  most 
implicit  confidence.  The  bulletin  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Magenta  told  how  brilliantly  the  soldiers 
fought  under  the  orders  of  this  distinguished 
general  The  emperor  recognized  D'Ange'ly's 
valor  and  skill  by  a  decree  dated  on  the  battle- 
field which  elevated  General  Regnaud  de  St. 
Jean  d'Angely  to  the  grade  of  marshal  of 
France,  a  testimonial  which  gave  infinite  satis- 
faction to  the  entire  army. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION, 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 

THE    ROMAN    SISTERS. 

DT   ANS£    T.    WOOD. 

"  Thy  days,  0  Danae,  are  like  the  rose-leaves 
which  the  breeze  of  morning  strews  on  the  cur- 
rent of  the  Tiber.  They  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  wave,  and  are  lost  in  the  sea.  But  the  rose- 
bud which  bore  them,  mourns  them  not;  she  is 
young  and  vigorous,  and  adorns  herself  with  new 
blossoms.  Thou  art  careless  of  thy  hours,  as  she 
is  careless  of  her  petals.  Thou  hast  many  of 
them  to  lose  in  the  present  and  in  the  future  ;  thy 
past  has  scarcely  existed.     "What  is  thine  age  V 

"  I  can  tell  t'lee,  Sabinus  Vindex.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  snile  at  every  new  Aurora.  It  is 
seventeen  years  today  since  I  was  bom  the 
daughter  ot  Corvinus  Cimber,  a  Roman  citizen, 
and,  alas,  of  plebeian  blood  !" 

"  It  is  vain  for  thee  to  seek  to  persuade  me  that 
thou  art  ungrateful  to  the  immortal  gods,  Danae. 
They  have  made  thee  as  beautiful  as  the  Sabine 
Hersilia,  taken  captive  by  the  divine  Romulus; 
they  have  given  thee  for  a  father  the  most  honest 
of  citizens.  Thou  art  the  most  beloved  of  all 
the  young  girls  of  thy  neighborhood ;  all  the 
mothers  envy  tho  fate  of  thy  mother,  although 
she  is  dead  ;  and  I  know  more  than  one  young 
patrician  who  seeks  to  meet  thee  when  thou  re- 
turncstfrom  the  Tiber,  with  an  amphora  on  thy 
head,  and  chanting  thy  songs." 

"1  do  not  know  what  the  patricians  think  of 
me,  but  I  am  certain  that  no  one  of  them  has 
touched  my  hand,  or  addressed  to  me  a  word  of 
love." 

"Ibolievo  it,  Danae.  If  thou  art  beautiful, 
thou  art  proud,  thou  art  reserved  in  thy  looks 
and  manners.  Besides,  thou  knowest  the  patri- 
cian youth  of  to-day.  Since  Home  has  hud  mas- 
ters, the  statue  of  Modesty  has  veiled  her  face, 
and  tho  old  Emperor  Tiberius  will  certainly 
never  avengo  this  outraged  goddess.  He  is  said 
to  bo  ill,  ia  his  island  of  Capreiv,  the  drunken 
monster  I" 

"Ah,  Sabinus  Vindex,  I  have  often  entreated 
thee  to  control  the  tumults  of  thy  passion.  Thy 
republican  blood  is  indomitable.  Thou  bast  DO 
regard  for  my  peace.  Sbouldst  thou  bo  de- 
nounced to  Cesar — " 

"  Thy  anxiety  is  sweet  to  my  soul,  Danae; 
and  to  see  thee  thus  interested  for  Vindex,  Vin- 
dex would  voluntarily  seek  danger  every  day. 
Women  love  gifts,  it  is  said.  Thoy  are  ruinous 
oracles  ;  if  tho  altar  is  not  laden  with  presents,  tho 
oracles  remain  grave  and  mute.  As  for  mo, 
Danao,  I  would  give  ray  life  for  one  of  thy 
smiles,  ono  of  thy  friendly  words." 

"  Sabinus,  if  I  speak  little  of  my  love — " 

"  Well,  Danao !" 

"It  is  because  my  lovo  speaks  much  inwardly. 
But  hero  is  my  sister  Cesonia,  coming  to  meet 
us  on  tho  banks  of  the  river.  She  is  acquainted 
with  our  evening  interviews,  and  is  a  tender  and 
discreet  confidant.  What  afflicts  mo  is  the  pro- 
found sadness  which  often  overspreads  her  brow; 
though  there  bo  smiles  on  her  lips,  that  is  always 
clouded.  What  trouble  has  Cesonia?  Speak 
to  her,  Sabinus." 

"  Thy  sister  and  myself,  Cesonia,  were  saying 
as  we  saw  thee  approach,  here  comes  tho  friend 
of  our  love's." 

"And  as  I  came  towards  you,  I  was  saying  to 
myself,  there  are  the  two  turtle-doves  whom  I 
protect,  met  on  tho  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Chanco 
is  a  powerful  god.  Whon  you  see  Danao,  I  would 
bet  many  sesterces  that  Sabinus  Vindex  is  about 
to  leave  tho  earth,  or  has  just  descended  from  the 
clouds." 

"  Our  Cesonia  is  unusually  gay  this  evening. 
To  what  temple  has  she  carried  doves  or  kids 
to-day?" 

"To  that  of  Castor." 

"  But  he  is  the  god  who  presides  over  chariot- 
races.  Is  my  sister  about  to  give  the  Roman 
people  games?" 

"  He  is  also  the  god  who  presides  over  frater- 
nal friendship,  Danae." 

"Ah,  what  a  gentle  and  elevated  soul  has 
Cesonia !" 

"  When  Sabinus  Vindex  speaks  thus,  I  always 
fear  he  flatters." 

"My  Cesonia,  why  imagine  that  Sabinus  ad- 
mires in  thee  only  the  sister  of  Danae?  Why 
not  appropriate  to  thyself  some  portion  of  his 
regard?" 

"Why,  Danae?  Thou  hast  told  tho  reason. 
Ask  Diana  why  she  pets  her  hounds.  The  hun- 
tress wishes  to  secure  the  game." 


"Indeed,  Cesonia,  thy  discourse  afflicts  me; 
and  I  swear  to  thee  by  the  manes  of  my  mother, 
and  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter — " 

"  What  an  oath  wert  thou  about  to  take,  im- 
prudent man  !  Knowest  thou  not  that  an  oath 
is  a  chain — a  chain  easily  broken,  but  of  which 
an  inconvenient  fragment  always  remains  ?  Nev- 
ertheless, let  ns  hear  what  thou  wert  about  to 
swear." 

"  Thou  hast  frightened  me,  beautiful  Cesonia." 

"  Here  is  a  courageous  Roman  citizen ;  the 
opinions  of  a  young  girl  make  him  throw  aside 
sword  and  buckler.  What  wast  thou  about  to 
swear  to  me,  Sabinus  Vindex?" 

"  Thou  hast  then  a  great  desire  to  know.  And 
if  I  break  my  chain  afcerwards,  Cesonia  1" 

"  Well,  the  broken  fragment  will  accompany 
thee  always,  and  be  thy  punishment." 

"  And  thou  wilt  be  avenged,  Roman  1" 

"  Undoubtedly." 

"  And  consoled,  also  V 

"  No.  What  wert  thou  about  to  swear  to  me, 
Sabinus  ?" 

"  Must  I  tell  her,  my  Danae  ?" 

"  My  sister  is  one  of  those  to  whom  the  gods 
have  forgotten  to  give  a  kingdom.  The  crown 
of  King  Tigranes  belongs  to  her  by  right  of  her- 
itage ;  when  Cesonia  desires,  she  commands; 
when  she  commands,  no  ono  resists.  Her  words 
and  her  glances  control  all  hearts.  I  counsel  thee, 
Sabinus,  to  acknowledge  to  my  sister  what  thou 
hast  no  great  desire  to  conceal  from  her." 

"  I  will  obey.  This,  then,  is  my  oath  :  I  swear 
to  Cesonia  that  the  friendship  I  bear  towards 
her  is  entirely  disinterested  ;  that  it  is  entirely 
Cesonian." 

"Add  besides:  And  that  it  shall  survivo  in 
thy  heart  thy  love  for  my  sister,  if  this  love 
should  ever  become  extinct!" 

"  I  swear  it  by  Jupiter  and  tho  manes  of  my 
mother." 

"  That  is  heroic,  O  Sabinus  !  Thou  art  a  true 
Roman  of  tho  republic.  But  the  Bt&r  of  evening 
already  begins  to  descend,  and  the  shades  ue 
covering  the  Latin  campagna.  My  friends,  it  is 
tho  hour  when  my  tired  father  returns  from  the 
Sabine  fields.  He  loves  to  find  bis  two  daugh- 
ters on  the  threshold  of  his  door.  These  are  his 
festal  moments,  his  pleasures,  his  triumphal 
games.  O,  lot  us  return  to  our  father;  let  us 
prepare  tho  bath,  the  refreshing  wines,  tho  loaves 
cooked  in  tho  ashes,  and  tho  evening  repast ; 
what  ifl  a  young  girl  who  forgets  her  household 
duties  ?  What  is  she  but  a  parasite  plant  in  tho 
family  garden  ?  Come,  my  friends,  let  us  as- 
cend the  banks  of  tho  Tiber,  and  fling  on  its 
current  all  the  trials  of  the  day,  that  it  may  bear 
them  to  tho  vast  sea.  Hear  ye  the  clarions  and 
tho  bucciuac  ?  Tho  Pra-torian  legions  are  re- 
turning to  their  camp.  They  surround  Rome 
during  her  sleep  ;  they  guard  her  with  solicitude. 
O,  Cesar  is  the  father  of  his  country !  If  ho 
docs  not  watch  oyer  her  himself,  if  he  inhabits 
his  island,  bo  nssured  ho  does  not  forget  bis 
children,  for  he  says  to  the  javelins,  stand  up 
around  them  and  even  against  them.  Tiberius 
Cosar  is  a  mild  emperor,  and  I  am  sure  Sabinus 
Vindex  will  not  contradict  me." 

"  In  truth,  Cesonia,  thy  words  arc  as  grave  as 
the  harmony  of  tho  wind  in  the  forests.  Thou 
art  prudent,  thou  art  beautiful,  thou  art  a  devot- 
ed friend.  Let  Rome  honor  thee;  I  will  be  the 
first  to  bow  before  theo." 

"  Sabinus,  Sabinus,  sparo  thine  incense — it  be- 
longs to  another  idol.  But  let  us  return  to  tho 
city." 


They  re-entered  the  path  which  wound  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  returning  to  Rome  with 
slow  steps,  the  two  young  girls  leaning  on  each 
other's  shoulders,  like  a  Corinthian  group,  and 
Vindex  following  them,  enveloped  in  his  white 
robe,  and  with  his  right  hand  hid  in  its  folds. 
He  walked  silently,  but  with  high  head  and  vigi- 
lant eye.  His  concealed  hand  strongly  grasped 
the  hilt  of  a  sword ;  and  whenever  a  shadow 
glided  behind  the  tall  bushes  on  the  bank,  this 
hand  quickly  drew  and  then  silently  replaced  the 
steel.  Danae  often  turned  her  head  and  smiled 
on  her  lover,  and  several  times  Cesonia  drooped 
her's  and  sighed.  The  waters  of  the  Tiber  were 
high,  as  it  was  the  period  of  great  rain.  Mean- 
while the  night,  this  evening  serene,  had  chased 
every  cloud  towards  the  sunset,  so  that  moun- 
tains of  gold  and  purple  seemed  to  rise  in  the 
direction  of  Ostia.  Not  one  fatal  bird  was  hov- 
ering in  the  air;  the  goatherds  were  chanting  in 
the  distance,  and  all  the  stars  smiled  in  the  tombs 
and  the  little  temples  of  the  Roman  campagna. 
A  Latin  bark,  with  a  single  bank  of  oars,  was 


ascending  the  current.  Several  times  Vindex 
cast  upon  it  an  uneasy  glance,  but  it  held  its 
course  in  the  middle  of  the  stream.  Arrived  at 
the  gardens  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  young  girls 
said  to  their  friend  Sabinus  : 

"  We  are  now  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Slacken 
thy  pace,  Vindex.  Thou  knowest  that  the  mat- 
rons of  the  Transteverine  quarter  have  their  eyes 
open  towards  night.  They  are  sharp-sighted 
birds  of  evening." 

"  Danae,"  replied  Vindex,  "  a  matron's  tongue 
is  less  prompt  and  less  murderous  than  the  hand 
of  a  freedman.  Tiberius  Cesar  has  many  foxes 
who  prowl  for  him  on  this  side  of  the  city." 

At  this  moment  a  Piaitorian  centurion  ap- 
peared. As  he  was  marching  towards  the  river, 
the  border  of  his  mantle  touched  the  arm  of  Ce- 
sonia. The  latter  started,  and  the  centurion 
looked  at  her  with  a  smile,  then  cast  his  eyes  on 
Danae,  and  said,  in  the  Doric  tongue  : 

"  Who  sees  the  one,  sees  the  other." 

The  infernal  gods  willed  it  that  Vindex  un- 
derstood this  dialect,  which  was  spoken  at 
Rhodes,  where  he  had  sojourned.  He  replied  to 
the  centurion : 

"  And  who  sees  both,  sees  the  pride  of  Rome." 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  centurion,  "  art  thou 
a  Greek  ?" 

"  Art  thou  a  Roman  ?"  returned  Vindex,  who 
hated  the  Pra-torians. 

Then  the  centurion  said  to  him  in  Latin  : 

"  To  guard  one  woman  is  much,  but  to  guard 
two  is  heroic!" 

Sabinus  Vindex  replied : 

"  Those  whom  I  have  once  protected,  are  al- 
ways covered  by  my  shield. 

"  Art  thou  a  snarling  wholp  ?"  said  the 
Pra-torian. 

"Art  thou  u  hungry  wolf  ?"  replied  the  young 
man. 

Swords  were  drawn  like  lightning  flashes,  and 
the  centurion  had  already  felt  tho  point  of  that  of 
Vindex.  Tho  two  young  girls  uttered  a  loud 
scream,  and  the  echo  from  a  funereal  monument 
bore  it  to  some  soldiers  scattered  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  Tho  latter  hastened  to  tho  spot, 
and  finding  the  centurion  wounded,  became  en- 
raged. Sabinus  Vindex  felt  that  Cesonia  and 
Danae  were  in  great  peril ;  he  raised  his  sword, 
invoking  the  Roman  deities,  then,  shielding  the 
two  young  girls  with  his  arm  and  bis  breast,  he 
marched  backwards,  facing  the  Pra-torian*,  and 
rendering  blow  for  blow,  imprecation  for  impre- 
cation. Meanwhile  the  path  which  bordered  the 
river  almost  touched  the  water  ;  there  was  dan- 
ger for  Danao  and  Cesonia  in  advancing  further. 
Sabinus  exclaimed: 

"  Let  us  stop  here — and  may  the  gods  do  the 
rest  !" 

He  spoke,  and  received  a  blow  from  a  pike  on 
his  left  arm  ;  it  was  then  that  he  brandished  his 
sword,  and  made  it  whirl  like  n  wheel.  It  seem- 
ed a  flaming  circle  around  the  young  girls  pro- 
tected by  this  Homeric  blade.  They  had  fallen  at 
the  feet  of  Vindex  ;  and  with  one  hand  he  pressed 
theirs,  and  with  the  other  covered  his  adversaries 
with  blood.  Cries  succeeded  wounds,  and  death 
stifled  cries.  Sabinus  knew  not  how  many  blows 
he  had  received  ;  his  soul  forgot  tho  vulnerable 
body — his  whole  soul  was  at  the  point  of  his 
sword,  and  guided  it  to  inflict  mortal  wounds. 
It  was  the  lion  bristling  with  arrows  and  rending 
the  hunters.  Suddenly  he  saw  but  one  woman 
at  his  feet.  He  uttered  a  cry  like  the  roar  of  the 
sea  ;  he  seized  the  young  girl  who  remained,  and 
with  her  sprang  into  the  river,  to  recover  the 
other  whom  the  fatal,  the  treacherous  bark  was 
bearing  away.  But  his  strength  failed,  and  he 
fell  swooning,  losing  waves  of  blood. 

"He  is  dead  !"  said  the  Pra-torians. 

"  She  is  dead,  also  !"  exclaimed  they,  after 
having  touched  the  young  girl. 

Then  they  regained  their  camp,  bearing  their 
wounded,  and  silence  resumed  her  seat  on  the 
solitary  shore,  with  one  hand  extended  over  the 
plain,  and  the  other  placed  before  her  mouth. 
The  waters  carried  away  fragmeuts  of  clothing 
and  blood ;  the  flowers  raised  themselves  on 
their  stems,  and  the  cool  breeze  continued  to  sigh 
among  the  waving  mastics  and  cedars. 

Night  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  her 
course,  and  the  star-beams  were  descending  in 
long  threads  of  silver  on  the  bluish  earth  and  the 
limpid  waters  ;  the  shepherds  were  no  longer 
singing  on  the  neighboring  hills,  and  not  a  bell 
moved  in  the  folds  of  the  sleeping  flock.  The 
Tiber  alone  murmured  its  eternal  plaint.  Near 
its  wave  a  girl  was  sitting  beside  a  body  ex- 
tended there,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  closed  ones 
of  him  whom  she  was  guarding    She  had  placed 


the  pale  face  of  the  young  man  upon  her  knee*, 
and  often  touched  his  forehead,  his  mouth  and 
his  heart.  This  woman  was  seized  with  a  mor- 
tal shudder.  To  see  her  thus  bending  over  the 
face  she  loved,  one  might  have  taken  her  for 
Hope  with  her  last  smile  ,  for  her  life  hung  on 
the  sigh  which  she  was  awaiting. 

That  sigh  came ;  that  breath  so  ardently 
watched  for  on  the  lips  of  the  pale  young  man. 
Then  this  woman  stretched  out  her  arms  to  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  her  look  expressed  an  inde- 
scribable mingling  of  sadness  and  joy.  But, 
rising  cautiously  and  laying  the  head  of  the 
wounded  man  on  the  grass,  she  approached  the 
Tiber,  dipped  her  hands  in  its  waters  and  sprin- 
kled it  on  the  blood-stained  eyes  and  features. 
She  also  washed  the  wounds  of  the  arm  and 
breast,  and  wrapped  them  in  her  torn  veil ;  at 
last,  again  taking  the  handsome  head  of  the  joung 
Roman  upon  her  lap,  she  called  him  by  his 
name  ;  and  he  replied,  with  closed  eyes  : 

"Have  I  descended  among  the  pale  shades  1 
Have  I  quitted  life  V 

And  the  memory  of  the  conflict  having  not 
yet  returned  to  him,  he  uttered  a  few  incoherent 
words.  Meanwhile  his  ideas,  like  vapors  scat- 
tered here  and  there,  re-united,  one  by  one,  and 
he  slowly  emerged  from  a  sorrowful  dream. 
Suddenly  a  gleam  of  the  past  was  restored  to 
him,  for  he  attempted  to  rise,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Danae  I" 

No  one  responded  to  this  cry;  but  the  lips 
which  kissed  his  forehead  and  the  hand  which 
pressed  his  hand,  were  the  lips  and  hand  of 
Cesonia. 


"  Rome,  my  mother  and  my  goddess,  I  will 
avenge  theo  ot  an  obsceno  old  man  and  an  inflex- 
ible master!  Rome,  the  laurel  of  liberty  shall 
again  flourish  on  thy  capitol !  Rome,  I  will 
chaso  away  tho  Tarquio,  the  old  Tarquin  of 
Lucre  tia  I" 

"  If  my  brother,"  returned  the  gentle  Cesonia, 
"will  listen  to  the  language  of  prudence,  I  will 
counsel  him  to  quiet  the  tumultuous  passious  of 
the  fever  which  devours  him.  It  is  now  a  month 
since  we  have  been  hoping  his  restoration  to 
health.  We  have  passed  many  nights  beside  his 
bed  ;  wo  have  sacrificed  many  black  lambs  and 
many  Campanian  cocks  on  the  altar  of  Escula- 
pius^  we  have  composed  many  philters  with  the 
salutary  plants  brought  us  by  a  Thessalian  wo- 
man. Shall  so  many  cares,  so  many  anxieties, 
so  many  secret  and  public  vows,  end  only  in  tho 
funeral  of  our  beloved  brother?  Will  the  gods 
be  pitiless  ?  More  pitiless  would  be  Sabinus 
Vindex,  that  noble  heart  which  we  cherish.  My 
father,  0  Sabinus,  has  descended  to  his  tomb, 
overwhelmed  by  the  violence  of  his  grief.  My 
father  was  old,  and  the  sorrow  which  tho  gray- 
haired  feel,  quickly  overcame  an  old  man.  Alas, 
I  am  alone  in  Rome  and  in  the  univcrso  1  If 
Sabinus  leaves  me,  to  whom  shall  I  relate  my 
anxiety  by  day  and  my  dreams  by  night  ?  Ah, 
Cesonia,  Cesonia !  henceforth  thy  refuge,  thy 
hope,  thy  love,  is  a  funereal  one  !  Well,  Sabi- 
nus, shall  wo  go  and  carry  our  votive  offerings 
to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer  ?" 

"  We  will  go,  my  Cesonia ;  and  from  there  we 
will  enter  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  Avenger. 
Danae  at  Caprex  !  Danae,  my  Danae,  in  tho 
power  of  that  imperial  libertine !  For  they  have 
borne  thee  to  the  infamous  isle,  0  Roman  maid- 
en ! — an  oarsman  of  the  galley  confessed  to  a 
tribune  of  the  people.  The  imperial  vultures 
have  carried  thee  off",  and  the  immortal  gods  suf- 
fered it !  But  tell  me,  daughter  of  Cimber, 
where  were  the  tutelary  deities  of  Latiura  ?  In- 
deed, I  distrust  the  gods,  and  begin  to  believe 
that  virtuo  and  courage  are  the  only  two  ador- 
able and  powerful  divinities." 

"  Take  care,  Sabinus  !  If  the  college  of  the 
pontiffs,  if  the  priests  of  Cybele,  or  even  tho  au- 
gurs, should  learn  that  such  discourse  had  come 
out  of  thy  mouth,  it  would  be  better  that  thou 
hadst  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  leopards  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.  Are  the  pains  of  thy  wounded 
breast  less  violent,  my  brother?  Shall  we  carry 
our  doves  to  the  altar  of  Pity  ?" 

"  We  will  go,  my  Cesonia  ;  but  we  will  also 
sacrifice  in  tho  temple  of  Modesty,  to  please  the 
goddess  irritated  by  the  old  man.  O,  sister  of 
Danae !  thy  virginal  voice  and  thy  chaste  look 
recall  her  who  visited  her  sanctuary,  and  who 
has  been  dragged  to  Capra-an  saturnalia  !" 

"Be  sure  that  my  soul  will  accompany  thee, 
young  man;  in  the  temple,  aB  well  as  at  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  of  Cesar,  thou  shalt  find 
me.  My  Roman  hand  will  know  how  to  wield 
the  sword,  as  it  knows  how  to  offer  victims.   But 
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the  time  has  not  como  ;  mid  hasty  vengeance  in 
a  snaro  in  which  conspirators  are  always  taken. 
Await  thy  recovery — thy  friouds  and  I  cntroat 
thco." 

"  And  the  old  man  may  dio  of  diseaao,  or  hy 
another  liand  than  mine.  Ah,  my  gods  owo  mo 
his  ahominahlo  hoad  1  I  would  dispute  it  with 
Cerberus,  0  Danao  !" 

And  seating  himself  on  his  bod,  tho  young 
man  buried  his  bead  in  his  hands  and  shed  plen- 
tiful tears.  Beautiful  ns  Pallas  and  young  ns 
Hebe,  tho  1  to  man  Cesonia  then  approached,  and 
In. l.ling  an  Ktrurian  cup,  offered  it  to  tho  sick 
man,  saying : 

"  Manes  of  tho  mother  of  Sabinua  Vindex,  I 
adjure  you  to  placo  yourself  botwocn  him  and 
sorrow !  Apollo,  god  of  salutary  plants,  per- 
suade him  to  drink  the  bovcrago!  And  thou, 
goddosa,  who  hast  as  yet  no  altar  in  tho  ungrate- 
ful universe — Hope,  divinity  of  wounded  hearts, 
of  tho  sick  and  of  captives— 0,  descend  from 
heaven  and  place  thyself  at  tho  foot  of  our 
friend's  bed,  and  smile  on  his  palo  and  convul- 
sive countenance  I  Lastly,  Sabinus,  if  I  dare  to 
name  myself  after  the  gods,  I  adjure  thee  to  do 
also  for  mo  what  thou  canst  not  refuse  to  the  im- 
mortals— tako  this  cup  and  drink  this  beverage 
with  tho  forgetfulness  of  thy  pains  I  I  would  in- 
voke still  another  power  did  I  not  fear  to  rend 
thy  heart.  Danao  would  know  thee  docile  to  ray 
counsels;  she  would  supplicate  thco  with  me." 

"  Give,  ah,  give  it  me  1"  exclaimed  the  inva- 
lid. "  Were  it  a  cup  of  gall,  I  would  empty  it 
for  Danae — and  for  thoe,  also,  our  Cesonia." 

"  For  me  V  replied  Cesonia,  shaking  her  head. 
"But,  Sabinus,  thou  hast  said  it,  and  I  have  al- 
ways revered  thy  word." 

"Yes,  for  thee!"  replied  Vindex;  "fortbouart 
the  most  amiable  and  benevolent  of  all  the  daugh- 
ters of  Rome ;  thou  art  beautiful  and  worthy ; 
thou  art  the  living  image  of  our  Danae.  But  tell 
me,  my  sister,  dost  thou  not  see  coming,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Appian  Way,  some  young  men 
mounted  on  horses?  Under  pretext  of  trying 
them  for  the  races,  they  will  direct  themselves 
towards  this  dwelling,  outside  the  walls ;  and 
confiding  their  coursers  to  Thessalian  slaves,  will 
secretly  come  here.  We  have  serious  affairs  to 
talk  of;  we  shall  be  serious,  Roman  maiden! 
Thou  mayest  remain  to  this  council.  Thou 
hast  a  soul  dipped  in  the  sources  of  the  old  Lat- 
ins, and  a  mind  enlightened  by  Wisdom,  which 
is  Minerva.     Dost  thou  not  see  my  friends  %" 

"Thy  voice  has  doubtless  summoned  them," 
replied  Cesonia,  "for  they  are  dismounting  from 
their  coursers  near  the  sacred  wood  and  the 
neighboring  temple.  They  salute  the  threshold 
of  the  door  of  the  god,  and  direct  their  steps  to- 
wards them.  May  our  Lares  be  propitious  to 
them  !" 

"  Go,  my  Cesonia,  go  and  introduce  them. 
They  are  Romans  indeed  !" 


Now  the  first  who  entered  the  dwelling  inhab- 
ited by  Sabinus  Vindex,  was  Quirinus,  an  ex- 
consul,  whose  wealth  Tiberius  coveted.  lie  was 
followed  by  Cneiua  Lcntulus,  an  augur,  guilty  of 
having  interpreted  falsely  a  dream  of  the  empe- 
ror; afterwards  came  Pompeius  and  Pollion; 
the  first  a  patrician  of  a  race  almost  divine ;  the 
second  a  plebeian,  but  beloved  and  honored  by 
all  the  Roman  people  for  his  virtue,  and  for  his 
address  in  the  stadium.  Then  came  a  Rhodian. 
He  had  formerly  been  at  Rhodes,  the  host  of  Ti- 
berius, who  had  outraged  his  wife  and  his  domes- 
tic gods.  Finally,  two  sworn  enemies  of  tyran- 
ny followed  the  Rhodian — these  were,  Mersala, 
and  especially  Cassius,  whose  name  and  features 
recalled  those  of  his  grandfather,  who  died  with 
liberty  at  the  field  of  Philippi. 

Vindex,  on  seeing  them  around  his  bed,  felt 
an  unhopedfor  joy  seize  his  heart;  he  rose  like 
a  shadow  before  enchanters,  and  a  sudden  flush 
animated  his  thin  and  pale  cheeks.  He  extended 
to  each  a  feverish  hand,  and  his  humid  eyes 
roved  to  and  fro,  seeking  the  glances  of  his 
friends.  As  speech  failed  his  trembling  lips,  the 
beautiful  Cesonia  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Romans,"  said  she,  "he  whom  you  see  on 
his  couch  is  a  convalescent,  still  suffering  from 
serious  wounds ;  we  will  therefore  excuse  him 
from  loog  discourses.  Sabmus  is  our  dearest 
friend." 

"  Cesonia,"  replied  Cneius  Lcntulus  the  augur, 
"I  knew  thy  father,  that  worthy  citizen,  and 
have  often  seen  thee  when  a  child  playing  with 
flowers  on  the  steps  of  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury ;  Jhou  wert  beautiful  and  wise  among  all 
the  Uttle  Roman  girls,  thy  friends,  and  hast  not 
belied  the  promise  of  thy  childhood.     Be  sure, 


0   my  daughter,  that  wo  will   watch  over  tho 
health  of  Vindex." 

"  May  tho  gods  do  no,  nI*o  !"  said  Coaonia. 
And  all  looked  at  hor  with  a  audio  of  admira- 
tion and  friendship.  Several  then  aoatcd  tin-in* 
aolvoa  on  tho  cubiculum  of  the  invalid,  and  the 
Others  remained  standing,  folding  their  arms  like 
atattiuH  in  the  acnatc-houao. 

"My  friends,"  sold  Pompeiua,  "cyic  thought 
animates  us ;  wo  havo  hut  ono  objoct — wo  are 
not  deliberating  j  it  remains  only  for  us  to  lix  the 
day,  tho  hour,  tho  placo  and  tho  meana.  Shall 
wo  use  atcol,  tho  cord,  or  poison  V 
"  Stcol !"  said  almost  all  voices. 
"Poison!"  said  tho  augur. 
"Thoro  spoko  the  wily  and  timid  priest,"  re- 
turned Pollion,  tho  youth  who  had  not  yet 
spokon.  "And  if  tho  imperial  drunkard  should 
take  a  fancy  to  givo  his  cup  to  bo  emptied  by  a 
senator  or  a  slavo,  what  will  bocomo  of  tho  poi- 
son ?  Friends,  bolievo  mo,  stcol  always  keeps 
its  promises.  As  for  my  poignard,  I  swear  to 
you  it  is  skilful  and  well  tempered.  The  repub- 
lic shall  place  it  in  tho  temple  of  Victory." 

"  Yes,"  said  tho  sick  man  ;  "  and  thou,  daugh- 
ter of  Corvinua  Cimbcr,  bring  ua  the  blades  con- 
cealed in  thosacrarium  of  my  dwelling.  I  placed 
them  under  the  guardianship  of  my  father's 
gods  V 

A  moment  afterwards  the  Roman  Cesonia  en- 
tered tho  chamber  of  the  conspirators,  bearing  in 
her  beautiful  hands  a  bundle  of  short  and  two- 
edged  awords,  and  poignards  with  carved 
handles. 

"  There,"  said  Cassius,  "  are  the  best  argu- 
ments of  the  Roman  Forum  against  tyranny." 

And  as  his  grandfather  would  have  done,  the 
young  man  seized  the  bundle  of  weapons  and 
placed  it  on  the  bed  of  Vindex.  The  latter 
started  at  the  clashing  of  steel;  the  lion  re- 
awoke.  Among  the  swords  he  chose  the  largest, 
the  hilt  of  which  was  crowned  with  oak-leaves. 
This  steel  had  been  bequeathed  by  his  father, 
who  held  it  from  his  father,  a  veteran  of  the  re- 
public. Sabinus  Vindex  looked  at  this  sword 
with  ardent  eyes  and  in  silence.  A  circle  was 
formed  around  his  bed,  and  each  awaited  his 
worda.  The  invalid  bent  his  head,  and  they  saw 
two  large  drops  on  the  blade  of  the  sacred 
weapon — they  then  heard  these  words  : 

"I  salute  thee,  thou  who  shalt  avenge  Rome 
and  my  soul,  those  two  sisters  devoured  by 
grief!  I  salute  thee,  thou  who  canst  at  a  single 
blow  free  the  world  and  break  the  infamous 
bonds  which  detain  Danae !  What  is  thy  power  ! 
Thou  art  almost  divine,  0  my  sword !  Go ! 
and  as  thou  wert  faithful  in  the  hands  of  my  an- 
cestors, be  in  mine  the  lightning  and  thunder ! 
Friends,  choose  among  the  others — all  these 
blades  are  Latin." 

Then  the  arms  of  the  young  men  were  ex- 
tended at  once  towards  the  bed  of  Vindex,  and 
afterwards  lifted  at  the  same  time  holding  a 
weapon.  One  poignard  remained ;  Sabinus 
looked  at  Cesonia,  and  the  latter,  stretching  out 
her  hand  towards  the  avenging  arm,  raised  it  as 
it  it  were  a  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"  Danae,  my  sister,"  exclaimed  she,  "  I  hold 
.the  key  to  thy  prison  !" 

Vindex  cast  upon  her  one  of  those  glances  of 
gratitude  and  tenderness,  such  as  the  divine 
painters  have  never  imitated.  The  infernal  gods 
were  invoked — the  just  Eumenides,  Minos  who 
weighs  life,  the  inexorable  Styx,  and  even  Mer- 
cury, the  conductor  of  shades.  A  branch  of  cy- 
press was  dipped  in  the  lustral  water ;  their  cups 
were  filled  with  precious  wine,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  libations.  The  deities  were  ad- 
jured in  their  turn,  and  when  that  came  of  the 
Fortuna  of  Rome,  Pollion  uttered  these  worda  : 
"  Goddess,  sleep  no  more  at  the  capitol ;  we 
have  groaned  long  enough.  Look  at  our  grief- 
worn  brows  and  our  eyes  red  with  the  tears  of 
shame  and  of  anger,  and  yet  Carthage  is  our 
colony,  and  Parthia  and  Dacia  are  far  away. 
Goddess,  who  makest  us  victorious,  of  what  use 
will  be  to  us  the  conquered  universe,  if  we  march 
beneath  the  rod  of  a  tyrant  ?  Take  back  our 
conquests,  0  Fortuna,  the  Orient  and  its  kings, 
our  turbaned  tributaries ;  take  back  the  West 
where  the  world  ends,  warlike  Gauls,  frozen  Ger- 
many ;  take  back  all  the  labors  of  the  consuls  and 
their  legions,  and  leave  us  only  the  Latium  of 
our  fathers,  provided  the  rostra  remain  free  and 
the  Roman  senate  virtuous.  Goddess,  I  conse- 
crate to  thee  this  steel  taken  from  the  double  al- 
tar of  friendship  and  liberty  !" 

"  Et  nos  similiter,  Fortuna,"  repeated  all  the 
rest. 

Sabinus  Vindex  received  from  each  the  frater- 


nal kiss,  and  assured  them  all  that  the  dity  of 
Bocret  departure  fur  CapreSD  would  be  fixed  ns 
BO0O  us  ha  should  have  strength  enough  to  wield 
a  nword.  At  ih  5  moment  of  embracing  the 
augur  Cneiua  Leutulua,  he  thought  ho  perceived 
Homo  hesitation  on  bin  countenance,  ami  aaid  to 
him  :  "  Has  our  friend  any  confidence  to  mako 
ua  ?" 

"  Nono,"  returned  Lcntulus. 

"  Then,"  rosumed  Vindex,  "  it  ia  perhaps  tho 
augur  who  wishes  to  wpoak  !" 

"  What  can  I  Hay  to  thee  '."  replied  the  bitter  ; 
"  all  signs  arc  favorable,  and  even  now  the  thun- 
der rolls  ut  the  right  of  thy  dwelling." 

Vindex  listened  a  moment  to  tho  voice  of  tho 
thunder  in  tho  distance,  and  began  to  smile. 

"Ah!"  aaid  ho,  "this  alone  was  wanting  to 
the  conspiracy  of  Murncna  under  Cesar  Au- 
gustua  !" 

The  augur  smiled  in  his  turn,  and  Cesonia, 
who  was  looking  at  him,  thought  alio  aaw  treach- 
ery in  tho  comer  of  his  mouth. 


She  whom  you  heboid  on  tho  sea,  and  who 
looks  eastward  on  tho  shores  of  Campania  and 
westward  upon  tho  green  and  illimitable  wave  ; 
she  who  seems  to  be  encircled  with  a  girdle  of 
sharp  and  angular  rocks,  and  who  gleams  in  tho 
dawn  like  a  ship  at  anchor,  ia  tho  ancient  Cap- 
rtro.  She  had  twelve  imperial  villas,  bearing 
the  names  of  twelve  divinities.  These  were  the 
villa  of  Ceres,  with  its  white  columns  light  as 
palm-trees;  the  villa  of  Juno,  where  the  marvel- 
lous fishes  of  the  Ganges  swam  in  seaa  of 
porphyry;  especially  the  villa  of  Jupiter,  which 
stood  on  the  western  platform  of  the  island, 
crowned  with  a  gilt  frieze  and  surrounded  with  a 
forest  of  odoriferous  cedars.  On  her  right  was 
the  tower  of  the  Pharos,  whose  eternal  light  was 
reflected  on  the  boundless  waves  like  a  sun  of 
night ;  at  her  feet  were  baths  where  the  sea  en- 
tered, blue  and  transparent  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  mosaic  pavement  did  not,  beneath  its  waves, 
lose  a  single  one  of  its  paintings.  The  villa  of 
Jupiter  was  the  delight  of  the  world.  Cesar  Au- 
gustus had  loved  Capreaj,  which  he  called  the 
city  of  idleness ;  ho  had  acquired  it  from  the 
Neapolitans,  and  given  them  in  exchange  the 
island  of  Enaria.  It  is  known  that  he  visited  it 
during  his  last  sickness,  wishing  to  bid  adieu  to 
a  friend  who  had  always  been  to  him  pleasant 
and  faithful.  Augustus  consoled  himself  at 
Caprea;  with  his  children  and  the  empire;  at 
Bight  of  its  peaceful  waves,  amid  the  shadowy 
paths  of  its  forests,  in  the  sighs  of  its  serene 
breezes,  he  breathed  more  at  ease,  and  remem- 
bering his  friend  Virgil,  sang  his  verses,  and  of- 
ten saw  his  pale  shade  glide  among  the  leaves, 
Augustus,  at  Caprese,  was  a  sage  and  a  poet. 
So,  at  the  news  of  his  death  arriving  from  Cam- 
pania, the  echoes  of  Capreaj  shed  long  tears. 

Towards  sunset,  in  the  month  of  Maia,  one 
who  had  succeeded  in  introducing  himself  into 
the  gardens  of  the  villa  of  Jupiter,  might  have 
seen  a  man  of  ripe  age  and  clad  in  a  scarlet 
laticlave,  walking  alone  and  with  eyes  cast  upon 
the  ground.  He  was  quickly  joined  by  another 
younger  man,  wearing  the  Greek  mantle.  The 
latter  was  Charicles,  the  emperor's  physician ; 
the  other,  the  diviner,  Thrasyllus,  The  Greek 
spoke  to  him  low  and  smilingly,  according  to  his 
custom;  Thrasyllus  replied  only  by  a  sign  of  the 
head,  and  followed  him,  with  an  air  rather  pre- 
occupied than  dreamy.  They  arrived  at  the 
grand  vestibulum  from  which  opened  the  lower 
halls,  which  were  called  sellavia.  The  last  rays 
of  the  sun  were  ascending  from  the  sea  to  the 
horizon  in  immense  sheaves  of  gold,  so  that  the 
lower  halls  which  looked  toward  the  west  were 
all  illuminated.  The  sea,  smooth  and  clear,  re- 
flected the  forms  of  the  statues  and  the  paintings 
of  the  interior  walls.  From  time  to  time  a  light 
breath  of  the  vespertinus  cast  a  long  ripple  over 
the  wave,  and  then  all  the  reflections  trembled  in 
the  sea,  and  the  friezes  and  columns  of  the  palace 
there  seemed  in  motion.  As  he  passed  beneath 
a  portico,  Thrasyllus  cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the 
sea  and  f>aid,  "  The  god  Phoebus  descends  to  his 
couch  very  pleasantly  to-night." 

"  If  no  west  thou  his  lpver,  Thetis  1"  returned 
a  voice. 

The  diviner  started  ;  he  hastily  turned  and  saw 
the  familiar  dwarf  of  Cesar. 

"If  thou  knowest  her  not,  thon  who  divinest 
all  things,  thou  shouldst  at  least  know  that  she 
has  arrived  at  our  Olympus." 

The  diviner  contented  himself  with  smiling  at 
the  dwarf  as  graciously  as  his  mouth,  contracted 
by  reflection,  would  permit,  and  the  monstrous 
dwarf  followed  him,  flinging  large  oranges  up  to 


tho  ceilings  of  tho  galleries  and  catching  them  in 
bul  hands.  Arrived  at  a  bathing  aaloon  illumin- 
itt.'il  by  the  lust  gleams  of  day  and  by  immense 
torches,  the  friends  of  tho  emperor  pauaid  on  tho 
threshold.  Young  girls,  in  abort  tunica,  woro 
throwing  essences  anil  leaves  of  mint  and  lotus 

into  tho  large  square  basin,  which  was  reached  hy 
Steps  of  green  marble.  In  the  midat  of  this  buain 
of  living  water,  and  lying  on  a  curulo  of  jasper, 
with  hia  head  alone  out  of  water,  an  old  man  was 
smiling  na  he  listened  to  the  music  of  aiatra, 
citharn  and  Lydian  flute*.  Aa  soon  ua  XhrOSyl- 
lua  and  Charicles  appeared,  the  white  head  of  the 
old  man  made  a  movement  on  the  waters  of  the 
basin,  and  one  of  hia  hands  was  reached  out  to 
beckon  for  the  instrument!*  to  bo  silent.  Then 
old  Cesar  aaid,  in  an  emphatic  tone,  "Thrasyl- 
lus, I  havo  summoned  thee  to  tell  thee  that  I 
ahull  certainly  have  the  books  of  the  oracle  of 
Pneneste  brought  to  Caprcrc.  Wo  will  consult 
them  together." 

"  Divine  emperor,"  replied  Thrasyllus,  "  what 
canst  thou  learn  which  thou  dost  not  know 
already  V 

"  I  shall  not  he  sorry  to  assure  myself  that 
they  can  teach  me  nothing.  This  oraclo  of 
Prasneste  has  never  deceived  mo,  neither  hast 
thou,  Thrasyllus.  But  go ;  the  night  advances, 
and  my  stars  will  be  fine  for  consultation  tbia 
evening.  As  for  thee,  Charicles,  I  certify  to  thee, 
that  my  strength  is  returning ;  I  have  gained 
thirty  years.  Eut  why  is  this  stupid  dwarf  here  ? 
he  frightens  my  nymphs.  Go,  both  of  you,  phy- 
sician and  buffoon  !" 

And  the  old  man  emerged  from  the  porphy- 
rian  sea  in  which  he  was  bathing.  Naiads  placed 
over  his  shoulders  fine  linen.  Tripods  wero 
brought  and  golden  cassolettes  in  which  burned 
the  usual  perfumes,  and,  when  the  body  of  Cesar 
was  dry,  he  was  clothed  in  his  tunic,  then  in  hia 
laticlave,  and  his  waist  encircled  with  a  girdle  of 
purple  and  gold.  Tho  Naiads  confided  the  di- 
vine old  man  to  their  sisters,  the  Dryads,  young 
like  themselves,  but  crowned  with  oak  and  myr- 
tle. Afterwards  came  the  joyous  Bacchantes, 
girded  with  clamydes  of  leopard-skin  and  tho 
Hours  holding  them  by  the  hand.  Surrounded 
and  supported  by  these  beautiful  youth,  Cesar  at 
last  arrived  at  the  hall  of  feasts  where  the  tricliv- 
ium  awaited  him,  and  meats,  fruits,  wines  and 
flowers,  the  luxuries  of  the  supper.  He  half- 
reclined  on  the  purple,  beckoned  the  fans  of  pea- 
cock's feathers  to  give  him  air,  and  then  this 
deity  deigned  to  eat. 

Towards  the  end  of  supper,  in  that  moment  of 
idleness  in  which  we  speak  of  business  or  pleas- 
ure, the  Roman  emperor  said  to  one  of  bis- 
nymphs;  "Leucotoe, my  Lesbian,  introduce  to 
my  presence  that  young  girl  who  arrived  here 
this  morning  in  a  bark  from  the  port  of  Ostia. 
Thou  wilt  also  tell  a  lictor  to  stand  near  me  ; 
then  thy  sisters  and  thyself  will  withdraw. 
Go!" 

The  Lesbian  quickly  returned,  followed  by  a 
young  girl.  The  latter  was  placed  opposite  tho 
triclivium,  and  remained  standing  as  immov- 
able as  the  statue  of  Silence.  The  lictor  and 
his  fasces  were  already  at  the  side  of  Cesar.  All 
the  nymphs  went  out  one  by  one,  gliding  like 
shadows  over  the  marble  pavement.  As  they 
passed  the  new  comer,  they  cast  upon  her  lasciv- 
ious glances  and  smiled  with  that  dubious  smile 
which  partakes  of  irony  and  of  levity.  The  un- 
known carried  her  head  high,  but  her  eyes  cast 
down  ;  a  modest  blush  colored  her  checks,  em- 
browned by  the  warm  sun  of  Italy  ;  her  brow  and 
lips  were  pale ;  her  hands  were  hid  in  the  folds 
of  her  tunic,  and  a  pallium  half-concealed  her 
robust  and  rounded  shoulders ;  her  hair  was 
black,  fastened  behind  by  little  fillets  of  red  wool 
braided  among  them. 

Cesar  looked  at  her  a  longtime,  slowly  sipping 
the  Cretan  wine.  The  lictor  stood  immovable; 
the  doors  of  the  hall  were  closed. 

"  My  daughter,"  at  last  said  the  amiable  em- 
peror Tiberius,  "  thy  name  is  Cesonia,  is  it  not  ? 
Thy  country  is  Rome;  thy  father  was  a  plebeian, 
the  son  of  a  centurion  of  one  of  the  legions  con- 
quered at  Philippi ;  thou  abhorrest  me ;  thy 
friends  are  my  enemies  ;  in  fine,  thou  seest  that 
I  know  thy  history.  The  emperor  ia  like  tho 
gods;  he  sees  everything.  Even  the  oracles  aa- 
sert  that  the  Cesar  who  speaks  to  thee  is  a  god. 
Let  us  see,  my  beautiful  Roman,  why  have  we 
so  wicked  a  heart  and  so  rebellious  a  spirit,  with 
a  brow  so  noble  and  blue  eyes  so  tender  beneath 
their  black  eyelashes  1  Rare  and  marvellous 
beauty!  what  have  I  done  to  thee,  my  Cesonia, 
that  thou  shouldst  wish  to  assassinate  me.  If  it 
is  through  republican  virtue,  I  will  tell  thee  that 
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Home  does  Dot  complain  of  me;  she  never  sees 
me.  It  is  now  nine  months  since  I  have  lived 
retired,  like  a  sage,  in  my  villa  of  Jupiter.  I 
hoped  the  conspiracy  of  Sejanus  would  be  the 
last.  Thy  friends  are  very  insensate.  How,  you 
embark  at  Ostia,  you  cause  yourself  to  be  thrown 
on  the  rocks  at  Capreie,  yoa  traverse  my  island 
secretly,  you  interrogate,  you  arrive  even  at  my 
gardens,  and  there  undertake  to  seek  the  empe- 
ror to  murder  him — him,  the  Cesar  whom  you 
do  not  know,  who  avenges  you  of  the  pride  of 
the  patricians,  gives  you  games  even  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  sends  you  wheat  from  his  Sicilian 
granaries  in  unfruitful  years  !  This  is  wrong,  my 
Cesonia.  But  I  am  as  serious  with  thee  as  with 
the  consuls.  Pardon  me  ;  the  empire  makes  me 
grave — for  it  is  not  with  me  the  effect  of  age; 
my  hair  was  whitened  by  some  accident.  I  fling 
the  javelin  and  the  discus  ;  I  can  bend  a  Scythian 
bow,  and  often  weary  in  a  walk  my  Greek  Chari- 
cles,  that  physician  so  useless  to  the  Latin  empe- 
ror. Idonotknowwhythey  representme  at  Rome 
as  being  sick ;  there  are  idlers  who  have  busy 
tongues.  Thou  wilt  tell  them,  I  hope,  that  the  old 
man  is  well.  But  thou  dost  start !  Why,  I  have 
not  for  a  moment  thought  of  punishing  thee  by 
the  axe  or  by  poison,  nor  even  of  detaining  thee 
ous  which  thou  detestest,  O  modest 
anke  of  the  Tiber !     Go,  return  to 

"  said  a  sweet  and  calm  voice. 
I»u  'i     What  means    that  no,  presumptuous 
girl  1     Thou  wouldst  then   remain  at  Cypreae, 
my  daughter  V 

"  Yes,  Cesar." 

"  May  the  immortal  gods  preservo  mo  from 
opposing  thy  desires  !  I  should  have  suspected 
them ;  I  am  surrounded  by  the  delights  of  the 
land,  and  my  sweet  Cesonia  has  allowed  tier 
heart  and  her  senses  to  bo  captivated  by  the 
paintings  of  my  halls  and  the  melodies  of  my 
musicians.  Thou  wilt  not  be  the  least  beautiful 
of  the  nymphs  that  serve  and  adore  me;  thy 
face  at  once  serious  and  tender,  thy  modest 
and  slightly-proud  mien,  will  contrast  wonder- 
fully with  the  lascivious  arts  and  attitudes  of  thy 
companions.  I  drink  to  our  loves,  my  Ce- 
sonia I" 

"  Cesar,  if  I  remain,  it  is  on  a  single 
condition." 

"  This  is  now  language  Kings  themselves 
have  never  put. a  condition  in  their  treaties  with 
mo.     But  let  ns  see*,  Qucon  Cesonia  I" 

"I  will  take  the  place  here  of  one  of  thy  wo- 
men; she  shall  he  free  to  return  to  Home  with 
one  of  the  conspirators  in  thy  power." 

"A  woman  and  a  conspirator?  Here  aro  two 
conditions  already.  I  will  gladly  give  up  the 
woman  to  you  ;  there  are  many  of  whom  I  am 
woary,  and  thou,  thou  art  the  beautiful  new  star ! 
But  tho  conspirator — that  is  a  bird  more  rare, 
and  must  bo  kopt  in  a  cage,  were  it  only  through 
curiosity.  I  mean  to  have  a  menagerie  of  con- 
spirators— that  will  amuse  me.  Thou  castest 
down  thy  head — thou  sheddest  a  tear,  Cesonia  1 
Ah,  tears  at  Caprew !  tears  in  my  festal  hall  I 
Never,  never!  thou  shalt  have  the  conspirator  1" 

"  Cesar,  I  thank  thee." 

"It  is  thy  first  kind  word ;  it  will  be  followed 
by  many  others.  Now  name  tho  captives  who 
are  to  be  ransomed  at  tho  price  of  thy  person." 

"  Why,  I  will  designate  them  to  thy  freed- 
man." 

"  No.     That  is  my  absolute  condition  also." 

"  Well,  one  is  Sabinus  Vindex." 

"  How  well  thou  knowest  how  to  choose  1  But 
I  grant  him  to  thee." 

"  The  other  is  Danae." 

Here  Tiberius  looked  in  the  bottom  of  his  cup, 
as  if  to  read  there  the  solution  of  the  enigma 
which  he  sought ;  then  he  slowly,  and  at  long 
draughts,  emptied  the  magnificent  chalice.  Mean- 
while he  repeated  in  a  low  tone : 

"  Danae !  Why  Danae,  and  not  Pannichis, 
Lesbia,  Leucothoe,  Camilla,  or  some  one  of  the 
others  ?  My  daughter,"  said  he  aloud,  "  this 
Danae  is  very  beautiful ;  she  is  new  at  Capreie. 
It  is  only  three  months  since  the  pirates  brought 
her  hither.  She  is  from  Home ;  thou  knowest 
her,  tell  me  her  history.  The  pirate  is  a  rapid 
and  mute  bird  of  prey ;  he  bears  off  the  dove,  he 
places  her  on  my  shore,  and  flies  away.  I  scarcely 
have  time  to  ask  from  what  sea  he  comes.  Why 
hast  thou  chosen  Danae  ?  Has  she  then  loved 
Vindex'?    But  this  Vindex  is  not  thy  brother?" 

"Danae  is  my  sister,"  replied  the. young 
Bo  man. 

"  Immortal  gods  I"  exclaimed  Cesar.  "  I  had 
not  divined  it,  neither  had  Thrasyllus.  Thy  sis- 
ter !    In  fact,  those  are  indeed  her  eyes  which 


trouble  my  senses,  it  is  indeed  her  voice  that 
makes  the  heart  bound ;  only  she  is  not  so  dark 
as  thon,  Cesonia.  It  is  because  thou  hast  come 
from  the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, is  it  not  ?  O,  the  shades  of  Caprese  are  en- 
chanters !  They  whiten  the  skin,  and  give  it  a 
hue  like  the  mists  of  morning  ;  thou  shalt  expe- 
rience it  thyself,  my  Amazon.  It  is  a  settled 
thing,  Danae  will  leave  me.  Yes  ;  but  if  she  will 
not?" 

"It  is  possible,"  replied  Cesonia,  "that  the 
generous  soul  of  my  sister — " 

"  Thou  dost  not  comprehend  me,  Roman  girl. 
If  thy  sister  should  be  acclimated  to  the  villa  of 
Jupiter?" 

At  these  words  Cesonia  smiled  with  pity  and 
incredulity.  Cesar  repeated  what  he  had  said. 
Indignation  appeared  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  Latin.  Tho  vanity  of  the  emperor  was 
wounded;   he  changed  the  conversation. 

"  We  will  also  summon  Vindex.  I  wish  to 
pay  my  adieux  to  him." 

Then  his  formidable  voice  called  a  nympb, 
and  a  few  moments  afterwards  Vindex  was  in- 
troduced by  two  lictors,  who  did  not  quit  his 
side.  This  young  man  was  still  pale  from  his 
wounds  ;  his  superb  brow  bore  a  long  scar.  He 
looked  at  Cesar  fixedly,  more  astonished  than 
indignant;  but  when  he  cast  his  glance  around 
him  and  saw  Cesonia,  he  nodded  and  smiled. 

"  Cesonia  soror  I"  said  he. 

"That'is  precisely  what  I  did  not  know,"  re- 
turned Tiberius.  "  Cncius  Lentulus,  the  augur, 
was  very  discreet.  Nevertheless,  I  paid  him 
lavishly." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Sabinus  Vindex,  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  "it  was  then  our  friend  the  augur?" 

"  You  will  be  offended  with  him  !"  resumed 
Cesar.  "  Young  man,  what  is  the  duty  of  an 
augur  or  a  horaspice,  if  not  to  predict  the  future 
aud  fathom  tho  depths  of  mysteries  '  He  has 
sounded  your  hearts  ;  would  you  rather  that  he 
had  examined  your  entrails  '  Anil  certainly, 
never  did  diviner  or  pythoness  speak  more  truly 
thtin  Lentulus.  Wo  were  on  bad  terms  ;  we  are 
reconciled.  Vindex,  thou  wilt  tell  the  Romans 
that  I  am  not  ungrateful.  But  let  us  cease  thin 
grave  discourso  before  her  who  is  advancing, 
bright  as  the  goddess  Aurora." 

He  said,  and  at  n  gesture  from  his  hund  ap- 
peared the  white  robes  of  his  nymplin.  In  tho 
midst  of  them  a  beautiful  girl  walked  aLoOQ)  like- 
an  Oriotitul  queen.  She  wore  a  tank  tran-'.n 
rent  as  the  light  cloud  around  the  moon;  l.e-r 
hair  was  raised  like  a  black  helmet  and  sparkled 
with  pearls  ;  she  bore  in  her  hand  the  sacred 
bandelettes.     Cesar  said  to  her  : 

"  This  is  thy  sister,  Danae.  Thou  hast  never 
spoken  to  mo  of  her.  She  has  conspired  against 
mo,  in  order  to  rind  means  U>  come  and  see  thee. 
Sho  is  a  tender  sister.  And  the  othor,  D:\nae,  is 
ho  whom  thou  lovedst  ou  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
They  call  htm  Vindex,  Sabinus  Vindex.  Beau- 
tiful women  sometimes  loso  their  memory.  This 
Cesonia  asks  to  take  thy  place  at  Caprea),  that 
thou  nmyest  accompany  this  Sabinus  to  Rome; 
for  I  have  pardoned,  I  have  pardoned  !  I  am 
naturally  kind-hearted,  notwithstanding  all  my 
mother  Lina,  that  worthy  spouse  of  Augustus, 
Baid  against  me  long  ago.  It  is  thorefore  per- 
mitted to  theo,  my  Danae,  to  embrace  thy  sister 
and  depart  with  Sabinus." 

Then  tho  most  beautiful  among  the  nymphs 
sprang  into  the  arms  of  Cesonia,  their  hearts 
beat  against  ouch  other,  and  their  lips  met  again. 

"My  sister!"  exclaimed  Cesonia.  "Ah,  Ce- 
sar, thou  art  magnanimous  !" 

At  the  same  time  she  threw  on  tho  mosaic 
pavement  a  poignard  which  had  been  concealed 
in  her  tunic.  Tiberius  saw  the  steel  and  turned 
pale ;  the  silvery  ring  of  the  blade  on  the  marble 
resounded  in  his  ears  like  the  hiss  of  a  viper. 
He  asked  for  the  poignard,  and  when  he  had  it 
in  his  hands,  stuck  the  point  in  an  orange,  and 
said  to  his  nymphs  : 

"  The  republic  is  safe !  And  thou,  Sabinus 
Vindex,"  added  he,  "  hast  thou  not  also  a  con- 
cealed blade  to  give  me  ?  Make  me  thy  votive 
offering.  Thou  wilt  tell  me  that  thou  hast  been 
disarmed  ;  and  I  reply  that  a  good  conspirator  is 
never  so.  There  are  infinite  folds  in  the  robe 
and  the  soul  of  a  true  descendant  of  Brutus. 
Give  me  thy  poignard,  and  then  let  Danae  dis- 
pose of  thee." 

"  Go  !"  said  Cesonia  to  her  sister,  "  thou  art 
free  ;  you  are  both  free." 

"  Free  I"  replied  Danae.  "  O,  yes,  my  sister, 
we  will  never  part  again  1" 

"Nevertheless,  it  must  be  so.  There  is  thy 
lover,  Danae — depart  for  Rome." 


At  this  moment  Sabinus  Vindex  loosed  the 
folds  of  his  mantle,  and  drew  from  it  a  slender 
and  sharp  weapon.  He  was  about  to  cast  that 
also  at  the  feet  of  Cesar,  when  he  heard  this 
thunder- stroke : 

"  Leave  delightful  Caprea:  ?  0,  no,  my  sister, 
never  !" 

Cesonia  repulsed  the  courtesan  with  the  force 
of  an  athlete,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire.  Fallen 
on  the  pavement,  the  latter  slowly  rose,  supported 
by  her  companions.  She  trembled  in  every  limb 
— fever  seized  her.  It  was  then  that  Sabinus 
Vindex  said  to  his  gods  : 

"I  must  kill  her!" 

But  his  glance  encountered  the  majestic  brow 
of  Cesonia,  and  he  reluctantly  dropped  the 
weapon.  The  beautiful  and  fainting  form  of  her 
who  was  once  called  Danae  was  borne  away, 
wrapped  in  veils  of  purple. 

Left  alone  with  the  lictors  and  the  conspira- 
tors, the  Roman  emperor  laughed  with  an  ex- 
pression of  scorn  which  moved  the  soul  of  Vin- 
dex. The  young  man  felt  his  heart  swell,  leap, 
and  almost  burst  in  his  bosom.  His  eye  sought 
the  little  poignard  which  had  dropped  on  the 
pavement ;  it  was  no  longer  there.  Then  Tibe- 
rius raised  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  and  encircling 
it  with  roses,  sent  it  to  Vindex. 

"  Hore,"  said  he,  "  this  is  better.  Lictors," 
added  the  emperor,  "guard  these  two  mad  per- 
sons in  an  elevated  gallery  of  the  palace.  They 
have  amused  me  much  this  evening."  And  he 
left  the  festal  hall. 


On  the  morrow  of  this  day  a  storm  parsed 
over  the  island  of  Capreie  Long  white  flashes 
of  lightning  crossed  each  other  like  swords,  and 
two  vultures  which  were  traversing  the  cloud, 
were  struck  by  the  thunder-bolt  ;  the  voice  of 
Ktna  was  beard  afar  off',  and  the  soil  of  Capreie 
trembled  with  terror  ;  the  lighthouse  was  seen  for 
a  moment  to  topple  like  a  giant  overcome  with 
wine. 

The  Latin  emperor  and  Thrasyllus  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  sacrarium  of  the  villa  of  Jupiter, 
to  consult  the  books  of  Pneneste.  They  had 
jnsl  been  biooghl  to  Capreie  in  thcirgoldcnarca. 
The  diviner  luukcd  ut  the  seal  of  the  sacred  box, 
and  suw  that  the  Bigillum  was  untouched  ;  then 
he  broke  it  in  tho  presence  of  Cesar.  The  lat- 
tor,  uccording  to  his  custom  on  stormy  days,  had 
«  niwnt'd  his  head  with  a  green  laurel,  so  that  he 
did  not  fear  the  thunder.  lie  was  like  an  ancient 
poet ;  the  grave,  handsome  old  man  !  As  he 
wished  to  be  the  first  to  touch  the  books  of  (he 
oracle,  he  thrust  his  nervous  hand  into  the  ana 
opened  by  Thrasyllus.  0,  terror !  tho  sacred 
books  wero  not  thero  !  Aud  yet  the  priests  of 
Pncneste  had  uunounced  them  by  a  messago  to 
the  divine  emperor. 

The  palo  Cesar  looked  at  Thrasyllus  ;  ho,  im- 
movable and  with  hull-open  mouth,  comprehend- 
ed that  the  hour  of  death  was  approaching  for 
the  master,  was  afraid.  Tiberius  walked  back- 
wards, and  with  his  glanco  fastened  on  the  wide- 
open  eyes  of  tho  diviner,  left  tho  sacrarium;  he 
called  his  frecdman,  and  tho  latter,  placing  his 
shoulder  beneath  the  hand  of  tho  great  old  man, 
slowly  conducted  him  to  tho  secret  chambers. 
Thither  no  one  accompanied  him  ;  a  shado  ex- 
cepted terror. 

Now,  nt  the  end  of  this  day  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  wind  had  retired  to  the  sea,  and  the 
thunder  was  expiring  in  the  distant  horizon.  If 
Caprea:  was  still  covered  with  mist,  the  vast 
black  curtain  was  cleft  at  sunset,  and  the  solar 
orb  plunged  into  the  waters  red  and  glowing. 
Night  being  come,  the  fire  of  the  lighthouse 
shone  more  brilliantly  than  usual.  Around  the 
lofty  flame  clouds  were  piled  up  ;  it  seemed 
an  aerial  amphitheatre,  in  which  strange  phan- 
toms were  sitting ;  the  silent  universe  awaited. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tower  was  a  plateau  of  pol- 
ished and  sloping  rock.  This  rock  commanded 
the  sea  at  an  immense  height,  like  a  wall  of  iron 
hewn  in  peaks.  Its  edge  was  so  slippery  that  a 
bird  would  have  feared  to  alight  there ;  one  felt 
as  if  seized  by  the  aspirations  of  the  abyss. 
Upon  this  elevated  plateau  appeared  two  young 
people.     One  said  to  the  other,  in  a  low  voice : 

"  It  is  from  thence  that  the  condemned  are 
thrown." 

"And  we  are  such!"  replied  another  voice, 
more  feeble. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  first;  "but  the  rude,  the 
ferocious  hand  of  the  lictor  will  not  touch  us. 
Our  gods  have  opened  the  prison-doors." 

"  Come,  Sabinus,"  resumed  the  melodious 
voice,  "  let  us  die.  There  is  but  one  outlet  to 
Capreaj,  and  that  the  Praetorians  cannot  gnard." 


"  Let  me  die,"  replied  Vindex ;  "  that  is  just 
and  decreed  ;  but  thou,  Cesonia,  thou  art  so 
young !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Roman  girl,  "  young,  but  mor- 
tally wounded!  Come!  And  thou  sea,  be 
kinder  to  us  than  the  land!" 

The  young  man  took  both  her  hands,  and  for 
the  last  time  entreated  her  to  delay  the  moment 
of  her  death.     The  young  girl  replied  : 

*'  My  father  had  two  treasures.  One  has  been 
sullied  ;  the  other  shall  repose  unspotted  in  the 
bosom  of  the  waves.*  But  look !"  said  she  to 
Vindex. 

The  white  head  of  an  old  man  appeared  in  a 
lofty  gallery  in  the  palace  of  Jupiter ;  it  was 
crowned  with  laurels;  it  looked  attentively  at 
what  was  passing  on  the  edge  of  the  abyss,  and 
from  time  to  time  made  a  movement  as  if  to  has- 
ten the  fall  of  the  condemned.  To  see  it  thus 
pale  on  the  block  curtain  of  night,  one  would 
have  sworn  it  was  the  shade  of  Tiberius.  Mean- 
while Vindex  approached  the  brink,  then,  with  a 
threatening  gesture  at  the  old  man,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Mvritiiri  te  salutant .'" 

Repulsing  Cesonia,  he  sprang. from  the  cliff; 
but  the  latter  has  seized  him  by  the  arm,  and  fell 
with  him.  At  this  moment,  between  the  sky 
and  the  waves,  a  cry  resounded,  ond  these  words 
were  heard : 

"  Sabinus,  I  love  thee !  I  loved  thee  in 
secret !" 

And  the  voice  was  extinguished  in  the  sea. 
The  waters  parted  and  threw  up  their  foam  ; 
they  then  closed,  and  large  circles  undulated 
slowly.  Tho  white  head  for  a  long  time  watched 
their  ripple  in  the  distance,  and  when  the  surface 
of  the  abyss  had  resumed  its  limpidity,  the  phan- 
tom smiled  and  disappeared. 

The  next  day,  at  dawn,  the  waves  gently  bore 
to  the  shores  of  Campania  two  young  corpses 
pale  in  death,  with  their  arms  interlaced.  The 
magnificent  hlnek  hair  of  one  of  them  floated 
over  her  ivory  shoulders  and  enveloped  her  liko 
a  mantle.  They  reached  the  golden  shore  amid 
wreaths  of  foam  and  aquatu;  plants,  which  tho 
matinal  breeze  had  borne  oVer  the  waves.  It 
seemed  as  if  the  Mediterranean  had  wished  fo 
restore  to  Italy  theso  two  chilurcn.^the  pride  of 
Latiutn  !  She  therefore  bore  ttVcm  to  its  shore, 
and  quickly  buried  them  beneath  the  sand  and 
marine  Mowers  which  she  cast  over  their  sacred 
remains. 

Till-;  HOUSK  FLY. 

The  formation  of  the  wibgfl  of  a  fly  is  curious, 
enabling  it  to  attain  a  velocity  of  from  30  to  35 
leot  in  a  second.  In  this  space  of  time  a  race- 
horse would  clear  only  90  feet,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  mile  per  minute.  Now,  our 
little  fly  in  her  swiftest  flight  will  in  tho  sanio 
space  of  time  go  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile.  If, 
therefore,  wo  compare  the  infinite  difference  of 
the  size  of  the  two  animals,  how  wonderful  will 
the  "velocity  of  this  minute  creature  appoar!  The 
foot  of  a  fly  is  equally  curious.  It  is  sub  divided 
into  five  joints,  the  final  one  being  furnished 
with  that  remarkable  apparatus  which  en- 
ables tho  insect  to  walk  upon  what  appears  to  us 
perfectly  smooth  or  polished  surfaces,  and  also  to 
progress  in  a  positiun  opposite  to  the  laws  of 
gravity.  The  oyster  belongs  to  that  division  of 
mollusca  called  bivalve  shells  joined  together  by 
a  ligament,  which  forms  a  hinge  Thobranchiie 
of  the  oyster  are  external,  being  situate  between 
the  folds  of  what  is  called  a  mantle,  and  freely 
admit  the  access  of  tho  water  when  the  shell  is 
open.  This  mantle  is  an  organ  of -great  impor- 
tance to  the  animal,  as  it  is  by  its  means  that  the 
shell  is  enlarged.  It  lines  the  edge  of  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  both  shells,  and  is  furnished  with 
glands,  which  deposit  carbonate  of  lime  with  a 
glutinous  secretion  when  the  shell  requires  in-. 
creasing  on  the  edge,  and  also  on  the  internal 
surface.  On  dissecting  away  on  the  upper  lobe 
of  the  mantle,  the  liver,  stomach  intestine,  aud 
heart  become  apparent.  It  will  be  found  that  by 
means  of  the  heart  the  blood  is -forced  into  the 
filaments  of  the  bronchia,  in  order  to  be  impreg- 
nated with  oxygen. — London  Times. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  VERONA. 

Whilst  looking  at  the  cluster  of  crowned  heads 
it  was  impossible  not  to  remark  that  the  absolute 
lords  of  so  many  millions  of  men  had  not  only 
nothing  to  distinguish  them  from  the  common 
race  of  mankind,  but  wore,  in  appearance,  infe- 
rior to  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
same  number  of  gentlemen- taken  at  hazard  from 
any  Bociety  in  Europe.  Nor  was  there  to  be  seen 
a  trait  expressive  of  any  great  or  attractive  qual- 
ity in  all  those  who  were  to  be  the  sources  of  so 
much  happiness  or  misery  to  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  civilized  world.  Yet  some  of  these  were 
notoriously  good  men  in  their  private  capacity, 
and  scarcely  one  of  them  had  been  distinguished 
for  vices  eminently  pernicious  to  society,  or  any 
other  than  the  venial  failings  of  humanity :  or, 
as  a  writer  of  no  democratic  tendency  says  of 
them,  "  all  excellent  persons  in  private  life,  all 
scourges  of  the  countries  submitted  to  their 
sway." — Lord  Broitghton's  Italy. 
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ELEPHANT  HUNTING  IN  AFKHM. 

Letters  have  been  rocoivod  from  Mr.  CharlOH 
J.  Anderson,  the  African  travollor,  from  Lake 
Omanboudo.  He  had  spent  his  leisure  in  bunt- 
ing olophants,  giraffes,  olands,  i; and  other 

wild  beasts.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  kilt  a 
number  of  noblo  male  elephant*.  Of  these  mum- 
.moth  creatures  in  their  wild  state,  and  their  pro- 
digious strength,  he  gives  tho  following  very 
interesting  account : 

"  Tho  mora  I  see  of  those  stupendous  animals, 
tho  more  I  am  surprised.  I  should  very  much 
liko  to  know  tho  real  strength  of  a  full-grown 
malo ;  it  must  be  something  almost  incrodible. 
Nothing  gives  a  person  a  hotter  idea  of  thoir  stu- 
pendous powers  than  a  day's  walk  through  one 
of  thoir  favorite  haunts.  There  may  be  soon 
wholo  tracts  of  forest  laid  prostrate,  and  such 
trees,  sometimes !  Tho  troos,  which  are  for  tho 
most  part  of  a  brittlo  nature,  aro  usually  broken 
short  oft'  by  tho  boasts ;  but  when  they  meet  with 
a  troo  that  Booms  too  tough  to  snap  at  once,  up 
it  goos,  root  and  all.  If  thoy  can  do  this  in  more 
play,  or  for  tho  sake  of  feeding  on  the  branches, 
etc.,  of  tho  prostrate  trees,  what  will  thoy  not 
effect  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  ?  Tho  other  day, 
after  very  many  hours  fatiguing  '  tracking,'  I 
was  closing  with  a  very  large  troop  of  elephants, 


aloft,  his  hugo  ours  wore  spread  to  the  full,  while 
with  his  trunk  he  sniffed  the  air  impatiently.  In 
this  position,  and  when  within  loss  than  a  dozen 
paces  of  me,  ho  remained,  I  should  say,  about 
half  a  minute.  I  think  it  was  tho  most  striking 
and  thrilling  sporting  scene  that  I  evor  saw;  my 
assailant  looked  tho  very  picture  of  grandeur  and 
rago.  I  use  a  heavy  riflo,  earring  a  conical  stool- 
pointod  bullot  (threo  to  tho  pound),  and  ton  to 
twolvo  drachms  of  tho  host  English  riflo  powder. 
With  this  charge  I  sometimes  send  tho  ball  clean 
through  an  elephant.  Once  I  ftrod  at  a  huge 
cow ;  the  bullot  entered  her  hind  quarters,  and 
obliquely  traversing  tho  ontiro  length  of  hor  body 
passed  out  at  the  shoulder  !  Tho  only  objection 
that  I  have  to  t'io  gun  is  that  it  kicks  frightfully, 
and  I  daro  not  now  firo  it  without  previously 
placing  a  thick  wad  on  my  shoulder." 

Elephant  hunting,  however,  is  exceedingly 
tedious  as  well  as  dangerous  sport.  Mr.  Andor- 
son  says  :  "  But  elephant  hunting  on  foot  at  this 
hot  season  of  tho  year  is  tromondons  work.  It  is 
rarely  that  I  can  succeed  in  tracking,  stalking, 
and  killing  my  elephant,  and  return  to  camp  in 
loss  than  ten  hours,  and  moro  frequently  it  takes 
toe  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  sixteen  hours  to 
accomplish  the  feat.  Of  course  it  would  be 
nothing  in  a  temperate  climate;   but  here,  where 


VIEW  OF  MATANZA8,  CUBA. 

Tho  interest  always  felt  throughout  tho  United 
Status  in  the  beautiful  island  of  Cuba,  lying,  as 
it  does,  so  near  our  southern  coast,  yet  forming 
such  a  contrast  in  its  government  to  ours,  has 
received  fmsh  vigor  from  tho  recent  publication 
of  Mr.  Dana's  clovor  work,  and  Mrs.  Howo'h 
spirited  record  of  hor  voyage  to  Cuba,  now  pub- 
lishing in  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Wo  aro  con- 
fident, therefore,  that  our  readers  will  bo  gratified 
with  tho  accompanying  graceful  and  faithful  view 
ot  Matan/.as.  Tho  sketch  was  taken  from  a  sugar 
and  molasses  depot  and  timber  yards,  on  tho 
southern  side  ot  tho  mouth  of  tho  San  Juan,  and 
some  300  feet  from  tho  magnificent  stone  bridge 
built  in  1849,  which  connects  Matan/.as  with 
Pueblo  Nuevo.  From  thoso  wharves  tho  sugar 
boxos  and  molasses  hogsheads  are  taken  to  the 
loading  vessels,  on  board  largo  open  boats,  called 
lancltai,  of  fifty  tons  each,  and  manned  by  a  cox- 
swaiu,  who  is  usually  a  white  man,  and  six  or 
eight  half-naked  nogro  rowers.  Opposite  tho 
placo  where  this  view  has  boon  taken,  on  tho 
other  side  ot  the  water,  lies  the  small  fortress 
called  La  Vigia  (watch-tower),  built  in  the  last 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  at  the  expense  of 
a  loyal  citi/,en  who  made  a  present  of  it  to  his 
Majesty  Charles  IV.     This  fort  is  a  miserable 


the  kind  attentions  of  Cuban  hoKpitulity  in  bi« 
last  illness.  From  the  Piazza  of  Mr.  Tenckos' 
house  the  observer  may  enjoy  ono  of  tho  most 
picturosquoand  romailtfc  views— th&tofBl  Vallo 
do  Yumuri  (Yumuri  Valley),  which  extends 
bolow  liko  an  Immense  amphitheatre,  inter- 
spersed with  hills,  dales,  rivulets,  farms,  and 
luxuriant  woods  and  meadows. 

Miiiiin/.ii  -  is  a  regularly  built  city,  and  a  very 

fiirturesquc  one  ;  but  its  streets  aro  narrow,  and 
>adly  paved,  though  superior  to  thoso  of  Havana 
inside  the  walls.  Besides  the  public  buildings 
already  mentioned,  thoro  are  in  Matanzas  two 
churches,  ono  in  the  centre  of  tho  city,  and  an- 
other one  in  I'ueblo-Nuevo  ;  one  theatre,  belong- 
ing to  a  society  of  Catalans,  tho  worst  in  Cflbfl  ; 
and  tho  Carccl  (public  jail),  of  which  tho  lefc 
wing  only  lias  been  built. 

The  population  of  Matan/.as  and  its  three 
wards  may  be  calculated  to  amount  to  25,000, 
comprehending  white,  free  colored,  and  slaves. 
The  custom-house  receipts,  yearly  income,  aro 
no  less  than  SI, 500,000. 

Two  railroad  linos  are  established  in  Matanzas 
— one  in  connection  with  tho  Havana  road,  and 
another  one  leading  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
in  a  south  oast  direction,  called  tho  Coliseo  Rail- 
road, on  an  extension  of  about  thirty  miles.  Tno 
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consisting  chiefly  of  females,  when  to  my  left  I 
suddenly  espied  another  troop  of  what  I  took  to 
be  males.  I  at  once  left  the  first  troop  and  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  second.  I '  stalked '  unper- 
ceived  to  within  twenty-live  paces  of  the  herd, 
when  to  my  annoyance  I  found  that  they  also 
were  mostly  cows  and  calves.  There  were*  how- 
ever, a  couple  of  fine  bulls  among  them — one 
evidently  acting  the  part  of  paterfamilias  to  the 
herd  ;  this  beast's  position  was  unfavorable,  and 
I  was  waiting  for  him  to  present  a  better  mark, 
when  suddenly  they  all  made  off  As  they  were 
disappearing  in  tho  brushwood  I  fired  at  one  of 
the  hindermost— a  male,  as  I  imagined.  In  an 
instant  the  herd  wheeled  about,  and  with  a  ter- 
rific rush  came  crashing  through  the  bushes 
nearly  in  a  direct  line  towards  me;  but  after 
running  for  about  sixty  or  seventy  paces  they 
stopped  short,  evidently  disappointed  at  not  find- 
ing the  enemy.  I  felt  very  much  inclined  to  take 
to  my  heels,  hut  a  moment's  reflection  convinced 
me  that  safety  lay  only  in  keeping  close  ;  and  it 
was  well  I  did  so,  for  in  a  few  moments  the 
paterfamilias  made  an  oblique  rush  through  the 
jungle  with  such  force  as  actually  to  send  a  whole 
tree  that  he  had  uprooted  in  his  headlong  course 
spinning  in  the  air.  A  huge  branch  remained 
fixed  to  one  of  his  tusks.    His  head  he  carried 


the  air  is  like  the  draught  of  a  strongly  heated 
furnace,  it  is  most  trying  to  the  constitution.  So 
severe  is  the  labor,  indeed,  that  I  am  obliged  to 
divide  my  native  attendants  into  two  sets,  making 
use  of  one  set  the  one  day  and  the  other  the 
next.  Elephant  hunting  on  foot  is  also  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  work.  The  fact  is,  every  time 
I  go  in  search  of  these  animals,  I  consider  mv 
life  in  peril.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  I 
was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  charged  by  an 
elephant,  and  that  by  one  not  previously  wound- 
ed. Before  I  was  aware  of  the  brute,  he  was  so 
close  upon  me  th'at  I  tound  escape  by  running 
impossible.  Poor  Waldberg's  sad  fate  flashed 
across  my  mind.  However,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  I  broke  one  of  his  fore  legs,  which  at 
once  brought  him  on  to  his  head.  He  was  not 
above  three  times  the  length  of  my  rifle  from  mo 
when  he  thus  fell.  But  this  is  only  one  of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  that  might  be  mentioned. 
I  have  also  had  some  dangerous  encounters  with 
other  animals.  One  fine  moonlight  night,  while 
watching  for  elephants,  I  encountered  a  troop  of 
lions,  and  without  any  kind  of  molestation  on  my 
part  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  leader,  a  mag- 
nificent male.  -Fortunately  a  well  directed  bullet 
from  my  elephant  rifle  put  him  at  once  hors  du 
combat.    The  next  morning  I  finished  him." 


structure,  poorly  gunned  and  garrisoned,  and  of 
scarcely  any  use,  as  the  walls  are  split  and  nearly 
demolished.  At  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards, 
north-west  from  La  Vigia,  is  the  custom-house, 
an  elegant  stone  building,  one  story  high,  built 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  at  an  expense 
double  its  value.  Next  to  it,  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server rests  on  Mr.  Turner's  house,  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  architecture  in  Matanzas. 
Between  both  buildings,  at  the,  bottom  of  the 
picture,  there  appears  the  Abrade  Yumuri  (tho 
Yumuri  ravine)  which  affords  a  passage  to  the 
river  of  that  name.  On  the  right  side  of  the  en- 
graving, which  represents  the  ward  of  Versalles, 
the  attention  of  the  observer  is  attracted  by  the 
"  Cuartel  "  (barracks),  a  two  story  building  cap- 
able of  containing  1000  soldiers ;  and  then,  by 
the  Hospital,  whore  poor  citizens,  prisoners  and 
the  military,  are  attended  to.  The  whole  pano- 
rama is  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills  called  La 
Cumbre  {the  summit  or  top  of  a  mountain), 
where  some  of  the  wealthy  Matanzeros  have 
built  their  quintets  (country  seats)  which  are 
healthy,  and  fine  places  of  resort  in  summer. 
The  one  which  appears  on  the  top  of  the  heights 
belongs  to  the  family  of  Garcia ;  and  some  two 
miles  distant,  are  Mr.  Tenckes*  quinta  and  sugar 
plantation,  where  Vice-President  King  received 


Coliseo,  and  the  neighboring  partidos  (counties), 
are  the  most  valuable  places  to  be  selected  for 
agricultural  purposes,  on  account  of  the  luxuriant 
fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  facilities  afforded  for 
the  conveyance  of  produce  to  the  market.  The 
Limonar,  one  of  those  partidos,  may  be  properly 
called  a  French-American-Cuban  colony,  as  al- 
most all  the  owners  of  sugar  or  coffee  plantations 
in  that  district  are  of  French  or  American  descent, 
whose  fathers,  many  of  them  still  living,  came  at 
different  epochs  to  settle  there.  Most  of  the 
dwelling-houses  in  that  district  are  built  after  the 
American  or  the  French  style;  the  English, 
French,  and  Spanish  languages  are  spoken  with 
equal  fluency  and  correctness  by  the  inhabitants, 
whose  manners,  tastes,  and  cast  of  countenance, 
participate  of  the  French,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Creole  traits. 


Keep  Good  Company. — Intercourse  with 
persons  of  decided  virtue  and  excellence  is  of 
great  importance  in  the  formation  of  a  good 
character.  The  force  of  example  is  powerful; 
we  are  creatures  of  imitation,  and  by  a  necessary 
influence,  our  habits  and  tempers  are  very  much 
formed  on  the  model  of  those  with  whom  we 
familiarly  associate. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Eallon'fl  Pictorial.] 

LOVE  AND  SURGERY. 

BY    WILLIAM    8.    LAWRENCE. 

The  reader  must  know  that  I  am  a  native  of 
one  of  the  southern  counties  of  this  State  (Vir- 
ginia). My  infancy  was  cradled  in  opnlence 
and  ease.  My  early  childhood  was  a  petted  and 
a  luxurious  one.  Costly  stuffs  enrobed  me,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  servants  stood  ready  to 
obey  my  call.     I  was  caressed  by  every  one. 

But,  before  my  first  lustrum  was  complete,  my 
silken  attire  bad  been  exchanged  for  homespun, 
and  the  crowd  of  attendants  had  been  redaced  to 
a  single  superannuated  negro  woman.  My  poor 
father  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
labor  under  a  constitutional  inability  to  say  no. 
The  consequence  was  a  succession  of  security- 
debts,  to  an  enormous  amount,  the  payment  of 
which  left  bim  almost  without  a  dollar.  His  for- 
tunes were  utterly  wrecked. 

Nor  was  this  the  worst  thing  he  had  to  suffer. 
Blackhearted  treachery,  from  pretended  friends, 
to  whose  honor  he  trusted  as  implicitly  as  to  his 
own,  so  complicated  the  affair,  that  the  shock 
was  more  than  he  could  bear.  He  soon  sank, 
broken-hearted,  into  the  grave,  and  I  was  left 
fatherless  at  an  age  when  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
alize my  loss,  or  to  be  more  than  a  negative  com- 
fort to  my  surviving  parent. 

I  was  an  only  child.  It  was  an  arduous  task 
for  my  poor  mother  to  rear  and  educate  me  in  a 
creditable  manner  ;  but  she  accomplished  it  with- 
out assistance  from  any  one. 

It  could  not  have  been  long  after  my  father's 
death,  that  an  incident  occurred  which  so  fixed 
itself  in  my  memory  as  to  remain  there  ever  af- 
terwards, constituting  about  the  earliest  of  my 
well  defined  recollections.  My  mother  had  taken 
an  humble  cottage  in  a  neighborhood  at  some 
distance  from  that  in  which  I  was  born.  She 
herself  was  a  native  of  another  State,  and  a  to- 
tal stranger  in  the  vicinity  of  her  new  homo. 

One  day,  my  old  nurse  Dinah  took  me  out  to 
walk.  It  was  the  first  of  May,  and  we  fell  in 
with  a  party  of  children  gambolling  and  dancing 
around  a  May-pole.  Little  people  of  ray  own 
age  were  a  great  novelty  to  me  then,  and  I  was 
highly  delighted  with  the  rencontre. 

In  that  crowd  of  children — most  of  them  pret- 
ty children — the  prettiest  by  far  was  a  blooming, 
bright  eyed  fairy,  not  quite  four  years  of  age ; 
just  emerging  from  infancy  into  a  childhood  of 
almost  superhuman  beauty.  Neither  painter  nor 
poet  ever  imagined  anything  more  exquisitely 
lovely.  A  carmine  tint  of  wondrous  delicacy, 
offspring  of  perfect  health,  glowed  in  changeful 
hues  upon  her  ever-varying  cheek ;  her  eyes 
were  twin  sapphires,  blazing  with  the  lustre  of 
the  morning  star,  and  sunbeams  and  darkness 
contended  for  the  mastery  amid  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  her  golden  hair. 

To  you  who  never  saw  her,  this  may  seem  ex- 
travagance ;  but  if  you  had  seen  her,  I  do  assure 
you  that  it  would  appear  to  you  far  short  of  the 
truth.  The  coldest  observers  always  looked  with 
enthusiasm  upon  that  remarkable  child,  and  felt 
half  inclined  to  doubt  whether  her  wonderful 
beauty  could  really  bo  of  mere  mortal  origin. 

The  name  of  this  glorious  creature  was  Alice 
Claye.  General  Claye,  her  father,  was  a  distin- 
guished lawyer,  and  a  member  of  congress. 
Young  as  I  was,  she  at  once  riveted  my  atten- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  strangers.  Old 
Dinah  had  often  talked  to  me  of  angels,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  little  Alice  was  one 
the  moment  that  I  saw  her.  I  well  remember 
how  I  puzzled  myself  thinking  what  had  become 
of  her  wings  ;  and  how  I  finally  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  deciding  that,  being  little  more  than  a 
baby-angel,  they  were  probably  not  grown  yet. 

"While  I  was  gazing  upon  her  in  an  extacy  of 
childish  admiration,  there  came  slowly  up  the 
glen  in  which  we  were,  a  woman  who  might  well 
have  been  Meg  Merrilios,  in  propria  persona.  A 
troop  of  children  followed  her,  vociferating  that 
they  had  found  a  fortune-teller.  She  stepped  in 
among  us,  and  announced  herself  as  a  native  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  a  possessor  of 
the  rare  and  wonderful  gift  of  "second-sight." 
If  a  native  of  Scotland  at  all,  she  was  probably 
a  Scotch  gipsey. 

Very  few  if  any  of  us  had  ever  heard  of  the 
second  sight  or  knew  what  it  meant ;  but  all  be- 
lieved it  to  bo  something  very  delightfully  mys- 
terious, and  all  were  anxious  for  an  exhibition 
of  it.  The  juvenile  group  put  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  as  a  result  of  that  put  their  pennies 
together,  and  presented  the   Caledonian   Sybil 


with  a  purse,  a  heavy  purse,  and  well  filled — with 
copper. 

Having  satisfied  the  more  clamorous  and  im- 
portunate, by  predicting  for  them  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible fortunes,  she  placed  the  children  in  a 
circle  around  her.  With  the  single  exception  of 
the  little  angel  Alice,  they  were  all  larger  and 
older  than  I  was  ;  and  unnsed  as  I  was  to  com- 
pany of  any  sort,  I  shrank  bashfully  behind  my 
nurse.  The  woman's  eye  was  opon  me,  how- 
ever, and  she  insisted  that  I  should  enter  the  cir- 
cle with  the  others.  My  nurse  laughed  at  my 
shyness,  took  me  by  the  shoulders  and  pushed 
me  into  the  ring,  where  I  stood  fumbling  at  my 
pinafore,  not  daring  to  look  op. 

Trying  as  this  was  to  my  inexperienced  nerves, 
I  was  soon  thrown  into  ten-fold  perturbation  by 
an  unexpected  manccuvre  of  the  grim  fortune- 
teller. Singling  me  out  from  all  the  rest,  she 
made  me  stand  close  behind  her  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  She  looked  at  me  very  sharply  for 
some  time,  and  then  examined  both  my  hands 
very  attentively.  Then  she  asked  the  nurse  my 
name  and  how  old  I  was.  Then  she  directed 
her  attention  to  my  hands  again,  and  continued 
to  gaze  at  them  so  long  and  so  earnestly,  that 
several  of  the  children  cried  out  and  asked  her 
what  she  saw  on  my  hands.  She  started  and 
said  :  "  I  see  blood  !     His  hands  arc  full  of  it." 

Greatly  terrified,  I  looked  down  upon  my  little 
digits,  and  was  inexpressibly  relieved  to  find 
that  they  were  not  reeking  with  gore,  as  I  had 
confidently  expected  to  find  them.  All  eyes 
were  turned  upon  me  ;  but  the  woman  soon  di- 
rected their  attention  elsewhere  by  calling  out 
little  Alice  and  subjecting  her  to  a  similar  ex- 
amination. The  child  was  not  frightened  at  all, 
but  very  much  amused,  and  showed  her  brilliant 
little  teeth  behind  her  red  lips,  like  the  seeds  of 
the  pomegranate  gleaming  through  its  crimson 
pulp. 

"Are  her  hands  bloody,  too  V  cried  the  chil- 
dren, as  the  woman  continued  to  gaze  upon  the 
lovely  child  as  intently  as  she  did  upon  me. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  on  her  neck.  Bloody 
hands — bloody  neck!  Bloody  hands — bloody 
neck!"  And  pointing  alternately  to  me  and  to 
the  little  girl,  she  strode  rapidly  away,  still  re- 
peating :  "  Bloody  hands — bloody  neck  !" 

But  the  children  were  too  much  excited  to  let 
her  go  without  some  farther  explanation.  They 
flocked  around  her,  impeded  her  passage,  and 
insisted  upon  knowing  what  it  meant.  For  a 
long  time  she  resisted  and  would  givo  them  no 
satisfaction  ;  but  at  last,  as  if  worn  out  by  their 
importunity,  she  wheeled  about  ubruptly,  and 
said,  in  a  deep  toned,  sepulchral  voice  : 

"  It  means  murder!" 

The  children  recoiled  with  frightened  faces, 
and  she  passed  on  without  farther  interruption. 
This  scene  has  ever  since  remained  indelibly 
stamped  upon  my  memory;  not  that  lever  at- 
tached any  great  importance  to  it,  but  simply  be- 
cause of  the  strong  hold  it  took  upon  my  young 
imagination  at  the  lime  it  occurred. 

As  we  both  grow  older,  I  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  seeing  the  peerless  Alice,  and  always 
with  increased  admiration.  The  weird  woman 
and  her  wild,  oracular  prediction  had  greatly 
heightened  the  interest  which  her  beauty  had  in- 
spired, and  her  moral  loveliness  still  farther  en- 
hanced and  hallowed  it. 

The  promise  of  her  infantile  years  was  even 
more  than  realized  as  the  beautiful  child  blos- 
somed into  the  exquisitely  lovely  maiden.  I 
can  hardly  say  that  I  loved  her,  though  I  cer- 
tainly would  if  I  had  dared.  But  for  any  mere 
male  creature,  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood,  to 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  such  a  glorious  being, 
seemed  to  me  like  sacrilege — and  most  of  all  for 
one  in  my  humble  position. 

There  was  no  school  of  even  ordinary  respect- 
ability in  our  neighborhood  ;  my  mother  was 
therefore  obliged  to  send  me  to  an  academy  at 
some  distance.  It  was  very  hard  work,  but  she 
struggled  through  it  honorably.  Alice  Claye 
was  educated  ohiefly  by  governesses  and  teachers 
at  home. 

When  I  was  a  little  over  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  she  about  Alteon,  I  returned  home  from 
school  for  the  last  time.  My  mother  was  anxious 
to  complete  my  education  by  sending  me  to  the 
university,  but  I  was  resolved  that  she  should 
toil  for  me  no  longer.  I  was  now  old  enough  to 
provide  for  myself,  and  do  it  I  would,  in  some 
way. 

One  day,  while  I  was  seriously  inquiring  with- 
in myself  what  that  way  should  be,  rambling 
about  in  the  meantime  with  a  gun  on  my  shoul- 
dor,  I  saw  some  wild  ducks,  and  in  trying  to  get 


a  shot  at  them,  I  lost  my  footing  on  the  brow  of 
a  precipice,  and  tumbled  down  the  rocky  steep 
into  the  river  which  rolled  beneath.  Though  a 
good  deal  bruised,  I  would  have  thought  nothing 
of  the  affair  if  it  had  ended  there.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  was  another  chapter  to 
the  adventure,  which  gave  it  a  more  serious 
coloring. 

When  I  first  lost  my  foothold  at  the  top  of  the 
rock,  I  clutched  a  small  bush  with  my  right  hand, 
and  supported  myself  by  it  for  some  time,  though 
it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored  to  draw  my 
body  up  and  regain  the  summit.  While  strug- 
gling desperately  for  this  purpose,  I  suddenly 
felt  some  one  grasp  my  left  hand.  This  gave 
me  new  hopes.  I  caught  eagerly  at  the  proffered 
hand,  seizing  it  with  all  the  energy  of  despair ; 
bnt  instead  of  saving  myself,  I  drew  the  friendly 
hand  and  the  body  to  which  it  belonged  both 
over  the  precipice  into  the  abyss  below. 

Down  we  went  together  a  fearful  distance.  If 
we  had  fallen  upon  rocks,  or  even  upon  the  earth, 
we  must  inevitably  have  been  dashed  to  pieces. 
Fortunately  there  was  water  below  us — deep  wa- 
ter— and  we  reached  it  with  no  other  damage 
than  some  pretty  severe  bruises.  The  shock  of 
coming  into  contact  with  the  water  so  violently 
was  a  stinging,  stunning  operation,  but  not  per- 
manently injurious.  "When  I  came  to  the  sur- 
face again,  after  having  touched  the  bottom  of 
the  river,  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  my  compan- 
ion in  ttic  plunge,  and  that  companion  was — 
Alice  Claye ! 

The  kind-hearted  girl  had  seen  my  peril, 
which  she  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  it 
really  was,  bad  run  to  my  relief,  seized  my  hand, 
and  unable  to  resist  the  violent  wrench  I  had 
given  her,  had  been  dragged  over  the  precipice. 
So  vexed  and  mortified  was  I  at  what  had  hap- 
pened, that  I  verily  believe  I  would  have  suffered 
myself  to  drown  without  a  struggle  if  there  had 
been  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  But  there  was  Alice,  whom  I  had  pre- 
cipitated into  the  river,  and  who  was  in  danger 
of  drowning.  This  consideration  swallowed  up 
all  the  rest. 

I  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  I  soon  bore  her  to 
the  shore,  at  a  spot  where  it  was  easy  to  land. 
As  soon  as  I  was  fairly  out  of  the  water,  I  be- 
gan to  stammer  out  some  kind  of  an  incoherent 
excuse  or  apology.    Alice  soon  checked  me. 

"  Come,  Arthur,"  cried  tho  lovely  girl,  laugh- 
ing merrily,  though  I  knew  she  was  in  pain, 
"don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  I  beg  yon. 
What  you  say  just  amounts  to  this— if  you  had 
known  it  was  I,  you  would  not  have  fallen  !  If 
you  had  found  out  the  truth  before  you  got  to 
the  bottom,  you  wouldn't  have  fallen  an  inch 
farther — would  you  V  And  she  laughed  till  the 
rocky  shores  rang  with  the  music. 

"But  you  surely  must  be  hurt*"  said  I, 
anxiously.     "  Your  neck  is  all  bloody." 

"  Is  it  1  And  so  are  your  bands,  I  do  declare ! 
Bloody  neck  and  bloody  hands!  The  '  second 
6ight '  has  come  true — word  for  word  "  And 
she  clapped  her  own  little  white  hands,  and 
shouted  aloud  in  unchecked  merriment. 

Truo  enough,  her  neck  and  my  hands  were 
both  covered  with  blood,  the  result  of  lacerations 
received  in  our  descent.  Alice  had  had  tho 
worst  of  it.  Her  neck  and  one  of  her  cheeks 
were  cut  and  bruised  considerably,  and  must 
have  been  quite  painful ;  but  a  braver  and  more 
heroic  spirit  than  hers  never  lived,  and  she 
showed  not  the  least  sign  of  being  either  hurt  or 
frightened. 

Her  father,  who  had  been  but  a  little  way  off, 
and  had  seen  her  full,  soon  came  running  round 
the  cliff  in  a  paroxysm  of  excitement  and  ap- 
prehension. Ho  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe 
that  his  treasure  was  safe,  even  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  his  own  senses.  He  asked  so  many 
questions,  and  inquired  so  minutely  into  the 
affair,  that  Alice  at  last,  with  one  of  her  ringing, 
musical  laughs,  declared  that  her  papa  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  an  ocular  demon- 
stration, and  proposed  that  we  should  tumble 
over  the  cliff  again  for  his  especial  accommoda- 
tion. The  happy  father  called  her  an  unmitiga- 
ted and  incorrigible  madcap,  and  dropped  the 
subject. 

As  the  general's  house  was  much  nearer  than 
my  mother's,  he  insisted  upon  my  goiDg  home 
with  him  to  have  my  hand  dressed.  It  was 
pretty  severely  cut.  I  went,  and  Alice's  rosy- 
tipped  fingers  bandaged  my  wound,  the  house- 
keeper performing  a  like  office  for  her.  One 
side  of  her  neck,  just  below  the  ear,  was  very 
much  bruised  and  lacerated. 

After  this  I  had  a  long  and  interesting  conver- 


sation with  my  host,  which  ended  in  his  propos- 
ing that  I  should  study  law  with  him,  and  receive 
a  salary  for  acting  as  his  secretary.  The  general 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day, 
and  his  correspondence  alone  was  a  pretty  good 
job  for  one  man.  I  had  no  particular  bias  in  fa- 
vor of  the  law,  or  indeed  of  any  other  profession,  . 
but  I  accepted  the  offer  with  gratitude,  and  at 
once  commenced  my  duties  and  studies. 

I  remained  with  my  employer  nearly  three 
years,  during  which  time  additional  wealth  and 
honors  flowed  in  upon  him  in  torrents.  He  was 
a  very  kind  man,  and  verv  much  beloved  bv  his 
friends  and  dependents,  but  thought  to  be  proud 
and  reserved  by  people  in  general.  The  fact  is, 
his  whole  life  had  been  tinted  with  a  sombre  hue 
by  the  untimely  death  of  Alice's  mother,  less 
than  two  years  after  their  marriage.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  he  loved  and  cherished  his  Alice, 
the  sole  representative  of  one  prized  so  highly 
and  lost  so  early.  He  had  very  few  intimate 
friends.  His  peerless  daughter  was  the  empress 
of  his  heart  and  home  ;  and  even  ambition's  star 
paled  before  the  love-light  in  her  soft  blue  eyes. 

And  those  same  glorious  orbs  were  the  twin 
lode-stars  in  the  horizon  of  my  life — worshipped 
as  devoutly  as  Persian  JV/ayi"  ever  adored  the  sun, 
but  with  hardly  more  definite  idea  than  they  of 
ever  making  the  object  of  this  fervent  adoration 
mine.  In  my  visions  of  the  far-off  future,  it  is 
true,  wild  dreams  of  ambition  would  sometimes 
haunt  me,  in  which  the  "queen  of  love  and 
beauty  "  was  sweet  Alice  Claye  ;  but  these  were 
dreams,  and  nothing  else — dreams  as  unlikely  to 
"  come  true  "  as  any  that  had  ever  visited  my 
pillow. 

Her  unrivalled  beauty  and  transcendent  worth, 
together  with  the  great  wealth  and  high  position 
of  her  father,  were  what  placed  Alice  on  such  an 
inaccessible  pinnacle.  No  pride  or  assumption 
on  her  part  had  aught  to  do  with  it.  The  north 
pole  is  not  farther  from  the  south  than  she  was 
from  even-  species  of  superciliousness.  But  her 
father  was  a  proud  man,  in  his  way,  and  had,  I 
knew,  high  hopes  for  his  daughter. 

Soon  after  ray  admission  to  the  bar  I  lost  my 
mother.  This  blow  was  a  very  severe  one,  and 
it  confirmed  me  in  a  design  I  had  for  some  time 
entertained  of  removing  to  the  West.  To  breathe 
the  same  air  with  Alice  was  .at  the  same  time  a 
delight  and  a  torture  to  me,  and  to  leave  it 
brought  to  ray  heart  both  delight  and  misery. 
But  I  thought  it  best  to  go. 

For  nearly  three  years  I  applied  myself  dil- 
igently to  business  in  a  flourishing  western  town. 
My  success  was  even  greater  than  my  expecta- 
tions ;  but  Alice  was  in  my  "  mind's  eye"  con- 
tinually, and  at  last  my  desire  to  see  her  onco 
more,  in  flesh  and  blood  reality,  became  so  strong 
that  I  could  no  longer  resist  it.  As  the  French 
so  expressively  phrase  it,  it  was  plus  fort  que  mot 
— stronger  than  I. 

Once  more  I  was  in  the  mansion  of  General 
Claye,  and  in  the  presence  of  its  proprietor.  He 
received  me  kindly,  but  there  was  a  change  in 
his  appearance  which  shocked  me  exceedingly. 
The  straight,  erect  and  somewhat  haughty  port 
was  gone.  Ho  looked  bowed  and  broken  and 
emaciated.  His  glossy  black  hair  was  abundant- 
ly streaked  with  gray,  and  his  strikingly  hand- 
some face  clothed  in  an  unwonted  gloom.  That 
all  this  was  the  shadow  of  some  great  sorrow, 
was  evident  even  to  a  careless  observer.  What 
could  it  be  ? 

I  was  not  long  in  suspense.  I  asked  for 
Alice.  He  said  she  was  not  well,  and  he  tried  to 
say  it  in  a  calm,  indifferent  tone  of  voice;  but 
the  attempt  was  an  utter  failure,  and  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  that  his  heart  was  writhing  in  agony. 
It  was  Alice  then  who  was  the  cause  of  all  this 
emotion.  The  thought  terrified  me.  I  was 
eagerly  anxious  to  question  him,  but  I  could  see 
from  his  whole  manner  that  it  would  be  distaste- 
ful to  him  in  the  extreme.     I  therefore  forbore. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, after  leaving  the  general's  presence,  to 
make  inquiries  about  Alice.  The  result  was  very 
unsatisfactory.  All  I  could  learn  was  that  Miss 
Claye  had  been  unwell  for  more  than  a  year,  and 
in  all  that  time  no  one  saw  her  but  a  few  inti- 
mate friends.  Some  of  these  I  saw,  but  they 
seemed  to  know  nothing  but  that  Alice  was  sick. 

All  that  I  could  discover  was  simply  the  fact 
that  the  young  lady  had  had  an  attack  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  "  mumps,"  and  that  they  had 
terminated  in  some  serious  derangement  of 
health.  What  that  was,  my  informants  either 
did  not  know  or  would  not  toll.  Even  Alice's 
beaux — and  she  had  scores  [of  them — were  no 
better  informed,  it  seemed,  than  other  people. 
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Tho  general  had  been  with  his  daughter  to 
Philadelphia,  then  even  more  than  now  the  grand 
emporium  ol  medical  Bctenco,  but  do  good  hud 

corao  of  it.  They  hud  returned  only  u  WOOk  OS] 
fore,  and  the  general  hud  since  appeared  more 
hopeless  than  ever.  I  was  sorely  puzzled  with 
all  this,  and  my  grief  was  still  greater  than  my 
porplexity.  Ono  idea,  however,  BtOOd  promt 
nontl  v  out  amid  the  darkness.  1  could  not  liel[i 
feeling,  unreasonable  though  it  might  ho,  that 
this  affliction,  in  Babjecttog  the  matchless  Alieo 
to  tho  ordinary  lot  of  humanity,  had  brought  her 
bo  much  nearer  to  myself,  that  tho  Idea  of  loving 
hor,  no  louder  seemed  so  preposterous  as  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  it. 

In  this  state  of  mind  I  wroto  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Claye,  laid  hare  my  wholo  heart  before  him, 
confessed  tho  love  which  had  been  a  part  of  my 
existence,  nay,  almost  the  whole  of  it,  over  sinco 
my  childhood,  and  ended  by  conjuring  him  to 
allow  me  to  sec  his  daughter.  An  answer  was 
lent  back  by  the  same  messenger  who  took  my 
lotter.  It  was  comprised  in  a  single  word,  and 
that  word  was  "  come." 

When  I  reached  the  house  again,  and  6aw  the 
afflicted  father,  ho  welcomed  mo  in  silence,  and 
immediately  ordered  a  servant  to  inform  Miss 
Alice  of  my  presence.  After  a  minute's  absence 
the  servant  returned,  and  said  that  Miss  Alice 
would  bo  down  in  a  few  moments.  This  sur- 
prised me,  for  I  had  supposed  that  she  must  be 
confined  to  bed.  Presently  I  heard  her  step  in 
the  passage,  and  felt  still  more  astonished.  No 
vestige  of  disease  could  be  detected  in  the  firm, 
elastic  tread.  But  alas!  when  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  I  saw  a  sight  which  made  me  start 
hack  almost  in  horror — a  movement  which  I 
deeply  regretted  tho  next  instant,  for  father  and 
daughter  both  remarked  it.  The  peerless  Alice 
of  ray  daily  thoughts  and  nightly  dreams  was  no 
more,  and  in  her  place  was  a  creature  of  almost 
hideous  deformity. 

A  tumor,  rising  at  the  corner  of  the  lower  jaw, 
had  gradually  enlarged,  until  it  so  encroached 
upon  her  face  as  to  rob  it  of  almost  every  char- 
acteristic which  gave  it  a  title  to  the  epithet  of 
human.  Not  a  particle  of  the  original  expression 
remained,  and  it  was  only  in  her  voice  (and  that 
too  sadly  changed)  that  I  could  recognize  any- 
thing of  her  former  self. 

Yes,  it  was  but  too  true  that  an  uninterested 
observer  would  have  pronounced  the  once  mag- 
nificent Alice— absolutely  hideous !  No  wonder 
that"  such  a  terrible  metamorphosis  had  rent  with 
anguish  the  proud  heart  of  her  doting  father,  and 
changed  him,  in  a  few  months,  from  vigorous 
mauhood  to  almost  decrepit  age. 

But  there  was  no  change  in  Alice's  nature. 
No  possible  deformity  of  person  could  sully  for 
a  single  instant  the  bright  beauty  of  her  noble 
soul.  She  told  me,  honestly  and  frankly,  that 
the  contents  of  my  letter  would  have  given  her 
great  pleasure  if  they  had  been  revealed  to  her 
sooner ;  but  now  she  could  only  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  I  had  not  bound  myself  to  an  unsightly 
object,  which  was  so  soon  to  perish.  Love  and 
joy  could  he  hers  no  more ;  but  she  hoped  I 
■would  sometimes  think  of  her  when  her  ruthless 
malady  had  consigned  her  to  the  tomb. 

I  seized  her  hand,  which  was  as  admirable  as 
ever — a  rare  model  of  grace  and  beauty — and 
strove  to  speak  ;  but  great  sobs  came  bursting 
from  my  over-burdened  heart,  and  I  could  not 
utter  a  single  word.  At  this  juncture  her  forti- 
tude too  gave  way,  and  her  father  begged  me  to 
leave.  I  wrung  that  lily  hand,  pressed  it  to  my 
lips,  and  then  hurried  away  into  the  dark  pine 
forest,  where  no  eye  but  the  Eternal  One  above 
could  witness  my  agony  of  soul. 

It  was  not  in  my  nature  long  to  give  way  to 
unavailing  grief.  I  sought  and  obtained  from 
General  Claye  a  history  of  his  daughter's  disease. 
Its  seat  was  in  the  parotid  gland,  which  lies  at  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  just  beneath  the  ear.  It 
is  one  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  seat  of  the 
affection  called  mumps.  It  was  enormously  en- 
larged and  thoroughly  diseased,  and  I  felt  it  like 
a  stab  in  my  vitals  when  I  learned  that  that 
bruised  and  "  bloody  neck,"  the  consequence  of 
the  fall  over  the  cliff,  was  supposed  to  be  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  tumor.  From  that  day  the 
gland  had  always  been  subject  to  inflammation 
and  soreness,  though  little  attention  had  been 
paid  to  these  things  until  a  permanent  enlarge- 
ment began  to  take  place. 

The  magnates  of  medicine  and  surgery  in 
Philadelphia  had  been  consulted,  had  tried  vari- 
ous remedies,  and  had  finally  pronounced  the 
caae  incurable.  Nothing  but  the  entire  extirpa- 
tion of  the  tumor  could  effect  a  cure,  and  that 


was  impossible,  for  it  was  a  well  known  surgical 
maxim  thai  the  parotid  gland  could  not  fo  extirjia- 
(•(I.  This  was  not  au  opinion  merely,  bul  a  foci 
susceptible  of  demonstration. 

With  a  heavy,  heavy  heart,  I  returned  to  my 
business  in  the  West.    I  still  continued  the  daily 

routine  of  my  professional  duties,  but  my  whole 

hoart  was  with  that  poor  girl  in  Virginia,  Btrickon 
so  terribly  while  "  towering  in  her  pridu  of 
place,"  and  going  down  with  slow  hut  certain 
footsteps  to  tho  grave.  I  felt  an  uncontrollable 
dosiro  to  know  more  of  her  disease,  and  works 
on  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  parotid 
gland  became  my  constant  companions.  1  read 
everything  on  tho  subject  that  I  could  find, 
though  that  to  he  sure  was  not  much  in  that  re- 
gion and  at  that  day. 

Whili)  my  thoughts  were  all  running  in  this 
direction,  I  happened  to  pick  up,  at  a  sheriffs 
sale,  a  fragment  of  a  work  on  surgery,  and  in 
that  fragment  I  found  it  emphatically  stated  that 
tho  parotid  gland  could  bo  extirpated,  and  had 
been  in  several  instances. 

This  statement  excited  me  so  that  I  could  not 
sleep  or  rest  in  any  way.  Suppose  tho  Philadel- 
phia surgeons  were  mistaken.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished men,  but  they  were  not  infallible.  I 
pondered  on  the  subject  till  I  became  almost  dis- 
tracted. I  consulted  the  most  eminent  surgeons 
within  my  reach  ;  but  they  gave  me  no  encour- 
agement. They  all  pinned  their  faith  upon  the 
sleeves  of  the  great  men  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  university. 

Still,  however,  I  was  neither  convinced  nor 
satisfied ;  and  at  last  I  came  to  the  wild  and 
Quixotic  resolution,  as  my  friends  called  it,  of 
studying  medicine  myself,  with  a  particular  ref- 
erence to  this  one  case.  I  felt  that  nothing  short 
of  a  personal  investigation  of  the  whole  subject 
would  ever  set  my  mind  at  rest.  My  practice  as 
a  lawyer  had  been  lucrative  for  one  so  young.  I 
had  some  money,  and  gladly  devoted  it  to  this 
object. 

The  medical  lectures  had  already  commenced, 
and  I  hurried  to  Baltimore,  where  I  matriculated 
in  the  university  of  Maryland.  I  felt  shy  of 
Philadelphia.  The  extirpation  of  the  parotid 
gland,  however,  seemed  to  have  no  more  advo- 
cates in  the  former  city  than  in  the  latter.  I 
threw  my  whole  soul  into  my  studies,  and  spent 
much  of  my  time  in  the  dissecting-room.  I  re- 
mained in  Baltimore  till  midsummer,  when  busi- 
ness obliged  me  to  spend  a  few  months  in  the 
West. 

In  the  meantime  I  corresponded  constantly 
with  Alice.  Her  disease  was  slowly  but  very 
perceptibly  advancing,  and  the  idea  of  being 
cured  was  to  her  the  very  remotest  of  impossi- 
bilities. I  never  hinted  to  her  anything  of  my 
new  studies.  She  believed  me  to  be  absorbed  in 
law  and  law-su^ts. 

The  fall  arrived,  and  I  hastened  to  Baltimore, 
intending  to  get  my  degree  and  then  start  im- 
mediately for  Europe.  A  new  professor  of  anat- 
omy had  arrived  from  abroad  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  that  chair  in  the  university.  It  was 
Granville  Sharpe  Pattison,  the  predecessor  of 
Sir  Charles  Bell  in  the  university  of  London, 
and  afterwards  professor  of  anatomy  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  subsequently  in  New  York.  I  attend- 
ed his  introductory  lecture,  and  I  soon  found 
that  fame  had  not  spoken  falsely  of  him  when 
she  reported  him  to  be  one  of  the  very  best 
teachers  of  anatomy  then  living. 

In  the  course  of  his  introductory,  he  dwelt 
upon  the  rapid  advances  of  surgery  in  modern 
times,  eventually  spoke  of  the  pathological  anat- 
omy of  the  parotid  gland,  asserted  that  it  had 
been  extirpated  repeatedly,  mentioned  when  and 
where,  and  ended  that  branch  of  his  subject  by 
declaring  that  the  operation  had  been  recently 
performed  in  America. 

I  devoured  the  words  as  they  issued  from  his 
lips,  and  waited  in  breathless  anxiety  for  the 
name  of  the  operator.  This,  however,  he  did 
not  give.  As  soon  as  the  lecture  was  over,  I 
hastened  to  beg  a  minute's  interview  with  Dr. 
(then  Mr.)  Pattison.  He  received  me  very  cour- 
teously, and  in  answer  to  my  eager  inquiry,  in- 
formed me  that  it  was  Dr.  George  McClellan,  a 
young  surgeon  of  Philadelphia,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully performed  the  hazardous  operation  for 
the  extirpation  of  the  parotid  gland. 

As  fast  as  steamboats  and  stagecoaches  would 
carry  me,  I  hurried  off  to  the  Quaker  City  and 
inquired  for  Dr.  McClellan.  His  foot,  as  yet, 
was  but  upon  the  very  first  round  of  fame's  steep 
ladder,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
found  his  office,  in  an  obscure  alley,  not  far  from 
the  Delaware.     He  was  a  native  of  New  Eng- 


land, ii  Small,  spare,  wiry  miiii,  with  B  keen  gray 
eye,  and  so  full  of  native  energy  that  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  bo  itil]  o  single  instant. 

II'     BOOn    afterwards  rOM  tO  great  distinction    in 

the  profession  which  hi-  loved  ho  indctitly.  lie 
died  a  few  years  ago,  leaving  a  sou  who  Inherits 

with  his  name  professional  abilities  perhaps  equal 

bis  own. 

At  the  mere  mention  ol  tho  words'  parotid 
gland,  I  saw  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  flash  brightly 
from  the  doctor's  eyes.  lie  had  already  had  a 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  some  of  the 
grandees  of  the  profession  in  Philadelphia. 

"  Sir,"  said  hu,  "  if  you  will  go  to  the  universi- 
ty in  Ninth  Street,  yon  will  there  hear  a  distiii- 
guished  professor  demonstrate,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  pupils,  the  utter  impossibility  of  extirpat- 
ing the  parotid  gland.  And  yet  there  iH,  in  that 
jar,  a  bonajuie  parotid  gland,  which  was  actually 
removed  from  the  jaw  of  a  patient,  who  is  now 
alive  and  in  good  health.  You  can  put  my 
demonstration  alongside  of  theirs,  and  chooso 
whichever  you  please." 

My  choice  was  already  made.  My  whole  soul 
was  enlisted  on  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  was  in  no  condition  to  compare  facts 
and  weigh  arguments.  I  took  the  tickets  of  the 
professors  of  tho  university,  and  attended  some 
of  their  lectures,  hut  nearly  all  my  time  was  de- 
voted to  tho  private  instruction  which  I  received 
from  Dr.  McClellan.  My  anatomical  studies, 
too,  were  unceasing.  With  the  parotid  gland 
and  its  surroundings,  in  particular,  I  made  my- 
self perfectly  familiar,  and  before  the  lectures 
were  over,  I  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing 
its  successful  extirpation  from  the  jaw  of  a  liv- 
ing patient,  by  the  knife  of  my  preceptor. 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  fully  understood  how 
an  important  organ  like  this,  while  in  a  diseased 
condition,  might  be  removed  without  destroying 
life,  though  its  extirpation,  in  a  normal,  healthy 
condition,  would  inevitably  prove  fatal. 

In  the  month  of  March  I  received  my  diploma, 
and  immediately  set  out  for  tho  residence  of 
General  Claye.  I  found  poor  Alice  calmly 
awaiting  the  approach  of  the  king  of  terrors. 
The  general  was  sadly  broken,  and  I  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  could  not  long  survive  her.  Nor 
did  he  appear  to  wish  it. 

After  spending  some  time  with  her,  I  walked 
out  in  company  with  the  afflicted  father.  As  we 
left  the  door  an  involuntary  groan  escaped  him 
— the  evidence  of  agony  too  deep  for  words. 
Never,  it  appeared  to  me,  had  father  so  idolized 
a  daughter ;  never  had  daughter  been  so  worthy 
of  being  thus  idolized. 

"General,"  said  I,  "did  you  know  that  tumors 
of  that  sort  have  been  extirpated  V 

"Alas,  no,  my  friend;  not  tumors  involving 
the  parotid  gland,  as  this  does.  Such  can  never 
be  removed  without  certain  destruction." 

"  It  is  precisely  such  that  I  speak  of.  Tumors 
involving  the  parotid  gland  have  been  removed, 
successfully,  more  than  once." 

"  You  are  in  error,  Arthur.  I  have  my  infor- 
mation from  the  first  surgeons  in  America." 

"And  yet,  my  dear  sir,  I  must  stick  to  my  as- 
sertion. The  great  ones  of  the  earth  silenced 
Galileo,  but  he  never  ceased  to  whisper,  '  It 
moves,  for  all  that!'  The  parotid  gland  has 
been  extirpated,  for  all  that.  The  thing  has  been 
done  lately — in  America.  And  more  than  that, 
I  have  seen  it  done." 
"  You  ?" 

"  I  myself,  with  my  own  eyes." 
"And  do  you  really  think  that  any  one  could  be 
found  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  operation  V 
"  Yes." 

"  And  who,  pray?" 
"I." 

The  general  thought  I  wa3  deranged.  And 
no  wonder;  for  I  had  never  breathed  a  syllable 
with  regard  to  my  medical  and  surgical  studies. 
I  was  unwilling  to  excite  oven  the  faintest  shadow 
of  a  hope  which  might  never  be  realized,  and  had 
therefore  been  studiously  silent  on  the  subject.  I 
now  told  everything — what  I  had  done,  and  the 
hope  with  which  I  had  done  it ;  the  one  object 
which  I  had  ever  kept  in  view,  and  which  I  now 
believed  that  I  had  attained.  The  case  was  a 
bad  one,  and  final  success  must  ot  course  be 
doubtful ;  but,  like  my  preceptor,  Dr.  McClellan, 
I  believed  that  the  most  desperate  case  was  worth 
trying,  if  but  one  chance  in  a  thousand,  of  suc- 
cess, was  probable.  At  the  worst,  it  could  but 
be  hastening  death  by  a  few  months. 

The  idea  was  so  new  and  so  startling,  that  it 
was  a  long  time  before  my  companion  could  be- 
come familiar  with  it.  I  begged  him  to  take 
time  and  consider  it  well.     I  believed  myself 


competent  to  undertake  the  operation.    I  bad 

Studied  it  not  wild  my  head  only,  but  also  with 
my    hoatt;   and    I    hud    improved  every   possible 

opportunity  of  familiarizing  myself  with  tho  uso 
of  the  knife.  If  they  preferred  it,  however,  I 
would  return  to  Philadelphia  and  beg  Dr.  Mc- 
Clellan to  COme  and  perform  the  Operation,  and 
1  bad  no  doubt  he  would  do  it. 

Tho  father  left  It  to  Alice  to  decide,  and  sho 
decided,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  to  trust 

herself  to  mo.  Fearful  an  I  felt  the  responsibility 
to  be,  thfl  decision  gftVO  me  great  joy,  und  I  m 
once  prepared  for  the  trial. 

The  momentous  day  arrived.  Napoleon  or 
Wellington,  at  Waterloo,  did  not,  I  am  sure,  feel 
a  greater  weight  of  anxiety  as  to  the  issue  at 
hand.  Artificial  anasthesta  wus  unknown  althat 
day,  and  Alice  had  to  bear  the  full  burden  of 
suffering  imposed  by  such  a  tedioui  and  tcrriblo 
operation.  Having  all  things  in  rcndinesB,  and 
being  astisted  by  the  general's  family  physician, 
I  went  to  work. 

If  you  will  imagine  yourself  standing  before  a 
mirror,  hewing  off  great  masses  of  your  own 
flesh,  it  may  enable  you  to  form  some  idea  of  my 
feelings.  With  a  kecn-edged  scalpel  I  made  tho 
first  incision,  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  com- 
menced dissecting  away  the  integuments  from 
the  mass  of  the  tumor. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  notion  that  deep-seated, 
bloody  incisions  are  the  most  painful.  You  will 
often  hear  people  say  that  the  marrow  of  the 
bone  is  the  most  acutely  sensitive  of  all  the  parts 
divided  in  an  amputation.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous.  The  bone  and  marrow  arc  nearly  in- 
sensible, and  the  division  of  deep-seated  muscles 
gives  comparatively  little  pain.  It  is  the  divis- 
ion of  the  skin  and  the  parts  immediately  be- 
neath it — the  subcutaneous  tissues — that  is  the 
most  exquisitely  painful  part  of  such  operations. 

Before  I  had  made  half  a  dozen  strokes  of  the 
knife,  the  idea  of  the  horrible  tortures  poor  Alice 
was  suffering,  and  of  the  issues  of  life  and  death 
which  were  at  that  moment  trembling  on  tho 
point  of  my  scalpel,  so  overwhelmed  me  that  I 
faltered,  turned  deadly  pale,  and  staggered  back, 
while  the  knife  nearly  dropped  from  my  nerve- 
less grasp. 

It  was  an  awful  moment — one  on  which  prob- 
ably depended  the  lives  of  two,  perhaps  three, 
human  beings.  The  agonized  father  clasped  hia 
hands  and  gazed  at  me  in  mute  supplication,  the 
poor  girl's  life-blood  was  streaming  from  the  di- 
vided arteries,  and  yet  I  felt  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed. I  was  utterly  unmanned,  overwhelmed  and 
discomfited.  I  looked  at  my  bloody  hands  and 
her  bloody  neck,  and  shuddered  as  I  thought  of 
the  Scotch  woman's  prophecy. 

"Arthur  !"  said  a  faint,  whispering  voice. 

I  looked  down  at  Alice.  She  was  gazing  in 
my  face,  and  all  the  distortion  of  her  pitiless 
malady  could  not  destroy  the  heavenly  sweetness 
of  her  smile,  as  she  whispered :  "  Courage  ! 
Courage,  dearest  Arthur !" 

The  words  thrilled  to  my  inmost  soul.  Should 
I  play  the  woman — the  coward  rather — while  she 
was  exhibiting  such  heroic  fortitude  ?  Perish 
the  unmanly  thought !  In  a  very  few  seconds  a 
complete  revulsion  had  taken  place.  I  nerved 
myself  for  the  work,  and  from  that  time  forth  my 
hand  was  as  steady  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  I 
was  astonished  at  myself.  Both  hand  and  eye 
seemed  guided  by  intuition,  and  I  threaded  my 
way  through  the  labyrinth  of  nerves  and  arteries 
at  the  corner  of  the  jaw  with  an  unerring  precis- 
ion, ease  and  expedition,  that  looked  like  magic. 
In  far  less  time  than  I  had  expected,  the  tumor 
was  dissected  out,  the  arteries  secured,  the  wound 
dressed,  and  Alice  quietly  asleep. 

The  operation  proved  successful  beyond  my 
most  sanguine  hopes,  and  before"  midsummer 
Alice  had  entirely  regained  her  health,  a  trifling 
scar  being  all  that  remained  of  her  terrible  dis- 
ease. In  the  fall  we  were  married,  and  I  took 
up  my  abode  in  this  county,  which,  for  two  short 
years,  was  to  me  a  paradise  such  as  few  of 
Adam's  race  have  found  on  earth. 

But  alas  I   some  choir  of  angels  must  have 

been  incomplete  in  the  eternal  paradise  above. 

My  darling  was  taken  from  me.  Tor  many  years 

I  was  a  morose  and  melancholy  man,  and  I  am 

not  much  better  now.     Those  who  best  know 

what  I  have  lost  and  what  I  have  suffered ;  those, 

in  short,  who  know  best  what  I  was,  are  most 

indulgent  to  what  I  am.    Many  men  have  lost 

wives,  and  good  ones ;   but  not  one  in  many 

thousands  has  lost  an  Alice  Claye. 

_ <  ■»■■.  i 

An  author  may  be  likened  to  an  elephant,  see- 
ing that  he  frequently  has  to  carr"  a  house  upon 
his  back  filled  with  a  numerous  f  mily. — Jerrold. 
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From  the  most  remote  peri- 
ods of  antiquity,  the  animals 
which  constitute  the  herds  of 
the  field,  have  been  held  by 
man  in  the  highest  estimation  ; 
and  among  them,  those  of  the 
ox-kind  have  always  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important. 
The  natives  of  Egypt,  India 
and  Hindostan  seem  alike  to 
have  placed  the  cow  among 
their  deities,  and  judging  by 
her  usefulness  to  all  classes, 
no  animal  could,  perhaps, 
be  selected,  whose  value  to 
mankind  is  greater.  In  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  earth,  cattle  are 
employed  for  their  labor,  for 
their  milk,  and  for  human 
food.  In  Southern  Atrica 
they  are  as  much  the  associ- 
ates of  the  Caffrees  as  the 
horse  is  of  the  Arab.  They 
sharo  his  toils,  assist  him  in 
tending  his  herds,  and  are  even 
trained  to  battle,  in  which  they 
become  fierce  and  courageous. 
In  central  Africa  the  proudest 
ebony  beauties  are  to  be  seen 
on  their  backs.  They  have 
drawn  the  plough  in  all  ages 

and  in  all  lands.  In  Spain  they  still  trample  out  the  corn,  and  in 
India  raise  the  water  from  the  deepest  wells  to  irrigate  the  thirsty 
soils  of  Bengal.     When  Cesar  invaded  England,  they  constituted 
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the  chief  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  and  at  the  present  day  they 
form  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  that  country's  abound- 
ing riches;  amounting  in  value,  at  the  presont  time,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  Mr.  Youatt, 
to  nearly  six  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  The 
breeds  of  cattle  in  Eng- 
land and  in  our  own  coun- 
try aro  remarkable  tor 
their  numerous  varieties 
caused  by  the  almost  end- 
less crossings  of  one  fam- 
ily with  another,  although 
all  may  be  traced  back  to 
a  common  origin,  in  the 
wild  oxen,  bisons  and  buf- 
faloes that  still  roam  at 
large,  in  immense  herds, 
in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  a  point  upon 
which,  we  believe,  all 
agree,  who  have  thor- 
oughly investigated  the 
subject,  that  the  present 
distinct  breeds  of  superior 
cattle,  for  which  Great 
Britain  is  so  justly  famed, 
are  descendants  of  those 
same  animals,  some  rem- 
nants of  which  aro  yet  to 
be  fonnd  in  Cbillingham 
Park  in  Northumberland, 
in  a  state  of  tolerable 
purity,  and  which  are 
described  as  still  possess- 
ing all  the  characteristics 
ot  the  ancient  breed,  such 
as  hiding  tli  %ir  young  in 
the  most  douse  portions 
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of  the  forest,  feeding  at  night,  concealing  themselves  in  the 
woods  during  the  day,  and  when  descending  to  the  lower  puns 
of  the  park,  always  moving  in  single  file,  the  bulls  leading  the 
van,  and  in  retreat  always  bringing  np  the  rear. 
The  various  modern  breeds  of  domestic  cattle  are 
classified  by  writers  on  stock  by  the  length  or 
shortness  of  their  horns,  but  it  is  considered  pre- 
ferable to  arrange  them  according  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  which  they  possess,  and  which  fit 
them  for  the  peculiar  purposes  required,  such  as 
their  capacity  for  beasts  of  burden  in  one  section 
of  country,  for  milk  in  another,  and  for  beef  in 
still  another  ;  cultivation  by  breeding  having  pro- 
duced animals  in  immense  variety,  varying  much 
in  appearance  and  size,  but  all  equally  well 
adapted  for  peculiar  purposes,  and  capable  of  im- 
parting  their  prominent  characteristics  with  cer- 
tainty to  their  offspring.  "  Careful  domestic- 
ation*" says  Dr.  Pritcbard,  "  is  to  animals  what 
cultivation  is  to  vegetables,  and  the  former  prob- 
ably differs  from  the  natural  state  of  the  one  class 
of  beings  in  the  same  circumstances  which  iltsiin- 
guish  the  latter  from  the  natural  condition  of  the 
other  class."  Animals  in  a  wild  state,  procure 
a  simple  and  unvaried  food,  in  precarious  and 
sometimes  deficient  quantities,  and  are  exposed 
to  suffering  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  seasons. 
Their  young  are  produced  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  state  of  seedlings  which  spring  un- 
cultivated in  an  uncongenial  soil,  but  in  the  im- 
proved state  all  tbc  stimuli  of  various  and  proper 
food,  of  warmth,  etc.,  are  afforded  in  abundance, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  luxuriant  growth  and 
evolution  of  varieties,  ami  the  exhibition  of  all 
the  perfections  of  which  each  species  is  capable. 
The  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  neat 
cattle  may  ho  attributed,  chiefly,  to  the  system 
here  alluded  to,  of  cultivating  the  growth  of  the 
animal  by  overy  means  that  practice  and  science 
have  suggested,  and  by  mating  the  females  with 
male  animals  possessing  such  characteristics  as 
they  were  most  deficient  in.  This  practice  has 
been  reduced  to  a  regular  science,  of  late  years, 
and  hence  the  magnificent  species  now  met  with 
at  all  our  agricultural  exhibitions,  of  every  class 
of  stock,  and  upon  whose  beautiful  proportions 
the  farmer  who  has  produced  them  gazes  with 
such  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction, 
and  the  spectators  engaged  in  other  avocations 
and  pursuits,  with  so  much  astonishment  and 
wonder. 

Although   so    much  attention    has    been  be- 
stowed upon  the  subject  of  improving  the  breeds 
of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  with  such  splendid  results,  not  only  to  individuals  but 
to  the  nation  at  largo,  this  branch  of  agriculture  has  made  but 
slow  progress  with  us,  and  there  aro  many  localities  in  all  pares 


of  the  Union,  in  which  the 
farmers  still  plod  on  in  the  old 
way,  rearing  the  same  degen- 
erate stock,  such  as  their  fath- 
ers raised  before  them,  whose 
gaunt  sides  and  angular  pro- 
portions are  constantly  re- 
minding us  of  the  dream  of  ill 
omen  in  which  the  wicked 
ruler  of  gold  beheld  the  de- 
cline of  his  kingdom  and  bis 
power.  But  we  believe  that  a 
better  day  is  about  to  dawn, 
and  that  the  liberality  and  en- 
terprise of  a  few  of  our  leading 
agriculturalists  in  different 
States  of  the  Union,  the  aid 
and  encouragement  which  has 
been  given  to  this  important 
interest  through  the  importa- 
tion of  some  of  the  finest  ani- 
mals in  the  world,  by  agricul- 
tural societies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  light 
which  has  been  disseminated 
by  means  of  books  and  news- 
papers, will  ere  long  produce 
a  condition  of  things  alto- 
gether different,  and  from 
which  the  most  beneficial 
results  will  follow.  Until  re- 
cently, we  have  had  no  thor- 
ough systematic  treatise  upon  the  suhject  of  cattle-breeding;  no 
reliable  descriptive  history  of  the  different  breeds  of  animal*,  which 
the  progressive  farmer  and  his  household  could  consult  with   ad- 
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vantage  and  profit ;  no  clear,  succinct  instructions  based  upon 
science  and  experience  combined,  which  the  intelligent  dairy 
woman  could  refer  to  with  a  certainty  of  improving  the  quality 

and  quantity  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  dairy  ;  ex- 
cept such  as  were  import- 
ed from  abroad  and  which, 
owing  to  the  differences 
of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  were 
not  entirely  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  an 
American  farmer.  But 
recently  this  want  has 
been  happily  met  by  the 
publication  of  a  volume, 
entit'ed  "  Dairy  Cow  and 
Dairy  Farming,"  from 
the  pen  of  Charles  L. 
Flint,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  ^Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  a 
work  which  has  met  the 
most  hearty  approval  of 
practical  farmers  every- 
where, who  have  exam- 
ined its  merits,  and  which 
has  received  the  most 
hearty  endorsement  of  the 
agricultural  press  in  all 
parts  of  the  land.  Be- 
lieving that  we  cannot  do 
a  better  service  to  our 
readers,  a  large  portion 
of  whom  aro  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of 
some  of  Mr.  Flint's  illus- 
trations in  the  work  re- 
ferred to,  for  the  further 
illustration  of  our  subject, 
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and,   by  his  permission, 
of  such  extracts  from  bin 
well  written  and  compre- 
hensive troatiso  an  may 
bo  nceossnry  for  their  ex- 
planation.    And  first,  of 
the   Ayrshiro   breed,  tbu 
portrait  of  a  fine  speci- 
men   ot     which,    drawn 
from  life,  is  given  in  our 
flrstongraving.  The  Ayr- 
ShireS]   says    Mr.    Flint, 
arc     justly       celebrated 
throughout    Great    Brit- 
ain and  this  country  for 
thoir  excellent  dairy  qual- 
ities.    Though  tiro  most 
recent    in     their    origin, 
they   aro   pretty   distinct 
from    tho    other    Scotch 
and   English    races.    In 
color  tho  pure  Ayrsliiros 
nro    generally    red     and 
white,    spotted    or    mot- 
tled, not  roan  like  many 
of  the    short-boms,    but 
Often  [(resenting  a  bright 
contrast  of  colors.    They 
are    sometimes,     though 
rarely,  nearly  or  quite  all 
red,  and  sometimes  black 
and    white,    though    the 
favorito  color  is  red  and 
white  brightly  contrasted, 
and  by  some,  strawberry 
cotor  is  preferred.     The 
climate    of  Ayrshire     is 
moist  and  mild,  and  tho 
soil  rich,  clayey,  and  well 
adapted  to  pasturage,  but 
difficult  to  till.    The  cat- 
tle are  naturally  hardy  and  active,  and  capable  of  enduring  severe 
winters,   and  of  easily  regaining  condition   with  the    return  of 
spring  and  good  feed.     The  pasture-land  of  the  country  is  devoted 
to  dairy  stock, — chiefly  for  making  butter  and  cheese,  a  small  part 
only  being  used  for  fattening  cows  when  too  old  to  keep  in  the 
dairy.     The   breed  has  undergone   very  marked  improvements 
since  Aiton  wrote,  in  1815.     The  local  demand  for  fresh  dairy 
products  has  very  naturally  taxed  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the 
farmers  and  dairy-men  to  the  utmost,  through  a  long  course  of 
years  ;  and  thus  the  remarkable  milking  qualities  of  the  Ayr- 
shires  have  been  developed  to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  be  said 
to  produce  a  larger  quantity  of  rich  milk  and  butter  in  proportion 
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to  the  food  consumed,  or  the  cost  of  production,  than  any  other  of 
the  pure-bred  races.  The  Ayrshire  cow  has  been  known  to 
produce  over  ten  imperial  gallons  of  good  milk  a  day.  A  cow- 
feeder  in  Glasgow,  selling  fresh  milk,  is  said  to  have  realized  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  seven  months  from  one  good  cow ; 
and  it  is  stated,  on  high  authority,  that  a  dollar  a  day  for  six 
months  of  the  year  is  no  uncommon  income  from  good  cows  un- 
der similar  circumstances,  and  that  seventy-five  cents  a  day  is  be- 
low the  average.  But  this  implies  high  and  judicious  feeding,  of 
course  :  the  average  yield,  on  ordinary  feed,  would  be  considera- 
bly less.  The  second  engraving  is  a  correct  representation  of  a 
cow  of  this  breed  recently  imported  by  a  distinguished  agricultur- 
alist of  Massachusetts,  and  whose  excellent  qualities  seem  to  con- 
firm the  statements  of  their  superior  milking  qualities  given 
above.  We  must  conclude,  then,  that  "  for  purely  dairy  purposes 
the  Ayrshire  cow  deserves  the  first  place.  In  consequence  of  her 
small,  symmetrical,  and  compact  body,  combined  with  a  well- 
formed  chest  and  a  capacious  stomach,  there  is  little  waste,  com- 
paratively speaking,  through  the  respiratory  system  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  very  complete  assimilation  of  the  food,  and 
thus  she  converts  a  large  proportion  of  her  food  into  milk.  So 
remarkable  is  this  fact,  that  all  dairy  farmers  who  have  any  expe- 
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rience  on  the  point  agree  in  stating  that  an  Ayrshire  cow  generally 
gives  a  larger  return  of  milk  for  the  food  consumed  than:  a  cow  of  any 
other  breed.  The  absolute  quantity  may  not  be  so  great,  but  it  is 
obtained  at  a  less  cost ;  and  this  is  the  point  upon  which  the  ques- 
tion of  profit  depends. 

The  Jersey  cattle,  says  Mr.  Flint,  have  now  become  widely 
known  in  this  country.     Many  ot  them  have  been  imported  from 
•an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the  British  Channel,  near  the  coast 
of  France,  and  they  may  now  be  considered,  I  think,  as  fully  ac- 
climated.    They  were  first  introduced  over  thirty  years  ago,  from 
the  channel  islands  Alderney,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey.     The  opin- 
ions of  practical  men  differ  widely  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
this  race,  and  its  adaptation  to  our  climate  and 
to  the  wants  of  our  farmers.     The  most  common 
decision,  prevailing  among  many  even  of  the 
best  judges  of  stock,  appears  to  be  that,  however 
desirable  the  cows  may  be  on  the  lawn  or  in  a 
gentleman's  park,  they  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
general  wants  of  the  practical  farmer.     This  may 
or  may  not  be  the  case.     If  the  farmer  keeps  a 
dairy  farm  and  sells  only  milk,  the  quantity  and 
not  the  quality  of  which  is  his  chief  care,  he  can 
satisfy  himseif  better  with  some  other  breed.     If 
otherwise  situated,- — if  he  devotes  his  time  to  the 
making  of  butter  for  the  supply  of  customers  who 
are  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  article, — he  may 
very  properly  consider  whether  a  few  Jerseys,  or 
an  infusion  of  Jersey  blood,  may  not  be  desirable. 
Haxton  calls  the  Jersey  cow  the  cheese  and  but- 
ter dairy-man's  friend  when  her  milk  is  diluted 
with  that  of  ten  or  a  dozen  ordinary  cows,  and 
his  enemy  if  he  should  attempt  to  make  either 
cheese  or  butter  solely  from  her  produce,  as,  from 
the  excessive  richness  of  the  milk,  neither  will 
keep  long  ;  and,  finally,  an  ornament  to  the  rich 
man's  lawn,  yet  in  aspect  altogether  devoid  of 
those  rounded  outlines  which  constitute  the  cri- 
terion of  animal  beauty.     The  head  of  the  pure  Jersey  is  fine  and 
tapering,  the  cheek  small,  the  throat  clean,  the  muzzle  fine  and 
encircled  with  a  light  stripe,   the  nostrils  high  and  open ;  the 
horns  smooth,  crumpled,  not  very  thick  at  the  base,  tapering,  and 
tipped  with  black ;  ears  small  and  thin,  deep  orange  color  inside ; 
eyes  full  and  placid ;  neck  straight  and  fine.     The  color  is  gen- 
erally cream,  dun,  or  yellow,  with  more  or  less  white,  and  the  fiue 
head  and  neck  give  the  cows  and  heifers  a  fawn-like  appearance, 
and  make  them  objects  of  attraction  in  the  park  ;  but  the  hind 
quarters  are  often  too  narrow  to  look  well,  particularly  to  those 
who  judge  animals  from  the  amount  of  fat  they  carry.     Weshould 
bear  in  mind,   however,   that  a  good  race  ot    animals  is  not 
always  the  most  beautiful,  as  that  term  is  commonly  understood. 
Beauty  in  stock  has  no  fixed  standard.     The  bulls  are   usually 
very  different  in  charac- 
ter and  disposition  from 
the  cows,  and  are  much 
inclined  to  become  rest- 
ive and  cross  at  the  age 
ot  two   or  three  years, 
unless  their  treatment  is 
uniformly    gentle     and 
firm.    The  third 
engraving    very 
accurately  repre- 
sents one  of  the 
best  animals  of 
the  race   in  the 
vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton,  which   has 
beenpronounced 
by  good  judges 
a  model  for    a 
bull  of   a  dairy 
breed.       The 
beautiful  Jersey 
cow  "Flirt,"  rep- 
resented fourth- 
ly, received  the 
first  prize  at  the 
Fair     of     the 
Massachusetts 
State   Board  of 
Agriculture     in 
1857,     which 
brought  together 
the   largest  and 
finest  collection 


of  Jersey  cattle  over 
made  in  this  country, 
Shu  is  well-shaped,  and  a 
very  superior  dairy  cow. 
I  [or  dam,  (flora,  was  very 
remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  her  milk  and  the 
quantity  of  her  butter, 
having  made  no  less  than 
five  hundred  and  eleven 
pounds  in  one  year,  with- 
out extra  feeding. 

The       Shorthorn*      or 

I  hi, -ha  ma. — No    breed   of 
horned    cattle    has  com- 
manded  more  universal 
admiration    during    the 
hist  half-century  than  the 
improved       Short-horns, 
whoso     origin     can     be 
traced  buck  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.     Accord- 
ing to  the  best  authorities, 
the  stock   which  formed 
the  busis  of  improvement 
existed  equally  in  York- 
shire, Lincolnshire, 
Northumberland,      and 
counties   adjoining;  and 
tho     pre-eminence     was 
accorded     to     Durham, 
which  gave  its  name  to 
the  race,  from  the  more 
correct    principles    of 
breeding  which   seem  to 
have    prevailed    there. 
There  is  a  dispute  among 
eminent  breeders  as    to 
how  far  it  owes  its  or- 
igin   to    early    importa- 
tions   from    Holland, 
whence  many  superior  animals  were  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  old  long-horned  breed.     A  large  race  of  cattle  had 
existed  for  many  years  on  the  western  shores  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.     At  a  very  early  date,  as  early  as  1633,  they  were  im- 
ported from  Denmark  into  New  England  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  valuable  stock  in  this  coun- 
try.    They  extended  along  the  coast,  it  is  said,  through  Holland 
to  France.     The  dairy  formed  a  prominent  branch  of  farming  at 
a  very  early  date  in  Holland,  and  experience  led  to  the  greatest 
care  in  the  choice  and  breeding  of  dairy  stock.     From  these  cat- 
tle many  selections  were  made  to  cross  over  to  the  counties  of 
York  and  Durham.     The  prevailing  color  of  the  large  Dutch  cat- 


HEREFORD    BULL. 

tie  was  black  and  white,  beautifully  contrasted.  The  cattle  pro- 
duced by  these  crosses  a  century  ago,  were  known  under  the  name 
of  "Dutch."     Their  milking  qualities  were  good,    surpassing, 

Srobably,  those  of  the  improved  shorthorns.  The  color  of  the 
orth  Dutch  cattle  is  mostly  variegated.  Cows  with  only  one 
color  are  no  favorites.  Red  or  black  variegated,  gray  and  blue 
variegated,  roan,  spotted  and  white  variegated  cows,  are  espec- 
ially liked.  The  engraving  of  the  Dutch  Dairy  Cow  gives  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  cow  most  esteemed  in  Holland  ;  the  type  of  the 
race  so  noted  for  the  production  of  milk;  and  of  the  excellent 
round  Dutch  cheeses.  The  bull,  of  which  a  likeness  follows,  was 
imported  in  1857  by  Wintrop  W.  Chenery,  Esq.,  of  Watertown, 
from  near  the  Beemster,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Purmerend.  Both 
animals  are  truthfully  delineated,  and  give  a  correct  idea  of  the 


THE   DURHAM    BULL,   "DOUBLE   DUKE." 


[Owned  by  the  Harvest  Club, 
Springfield,  Mush.] 
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points  of  the  North  Dutch  cattle.  Whatever 
may  be  the  truth  with  regard  to  these  crosses 
referred  to  above,  and  however  far  they  proved 
effective  in  creating  or  laying  the  foundation  of 
the  modern  improved  short-horns,  the  results  of 
the  efforts  made  in  Yorkshire  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  counties  were  never  so  satisfactory  to 
the  best  judges  as  those  of  the  breeders  along  the 
Tee3,  who  selected  animals  with  greater  refer- 
ence to  fineness  of  bone  and  symmetry  of  form, 
and  the  animals  they  bred  soon  took  the  lead, 
and  excited  great  emulation  in  improvement. 

The  famous  bull  "  Hubback,"  bred  by  Mr. 
Turner,  of  Harworth,  and  subsequently  owned 
by  Mr.  Colling,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  short-horns,  and  it  is  the  pride  of 
short  horn  breeders  to  trace  back  to  him.  He 
was  calved  in  1777,  and  his  descendants,  Fol- 
jambe,  Bolingbroke,  Favorite,  and  Comet,  per- 
manently fixed  the  characteristics  of  the  breed. 
Comet  was  so  highly  esteemed  among  breeders, 
that  he  sold  for  one  thousand  guineas,  or  over 
five  thousand  dollars.  Importations  of  the  im- 
proved Bhort  horns,  a  specimen  of  which  is  given 
on  page  88,  have  been  frequent  and  extensive 
into  the  United  States  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  this  famous  breed  is  now  pretty  generally 
diffused  over  the  country.  A  family  of  fine 
milkers  still  exists  in  Massachusetts,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  "Sukey  breed,"  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  "  Denton,"  a  very  supe- 
rior animal  imported  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  North- 
boro',  some  forty  years  ago.  Many  of  the  best 
milkers  of  that  section  can  be  traced  back  to  him. 
The  Patton  stock,  originally  imported  into  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  in  1783,  and  thence  to  Ken- 
tucky, may  be  classed  in  the  same  category.  A 
part  of  these  were  at  first  known  as  the  "milk 
breed,"  and  others  as  the  "beef  breed."  But 
the  improved  short  horn  is  justly  unrivalled  for 
symmetry  of  form  and  beauty.  I  have  never 
seeti  a  picture  or  an  engraving  of  an  animal 
which  gave  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
many  specimens  of  this  race,  especially  of  the 
best  bred  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  where  many 
excellent  breeders,  favored  by  pastures  eminently 
adapted  to  bring  the  short-horn  to  perfection, 
have  not  only  imported  extensively  from  the  best 
herds  in  England,  but  have  themselves  attained 
a  degree  of  knowledge  and  skill  equalled  only  by 
that  of  the  most  celebrated  breeders  in  the  native 
country  of  this  improved  race. 

Herefords. — The  Hereford  cattle  derive  their 
name  trom  a  county  in  the  western  part  of  Eng- 
land. The  last  engraring  on  page  88,  gives  a 
fine  view  of  a  cow  of  this  breed.  Their  general 
characteristics  are  a  white  faco,  sometimos  mot- 
tled ;  white  throat,  the  whitogencrally  extending 
back  on  the  neck,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
still  further  along  on  the  back.  The  color  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  red,  generally  dark,  but  some- 
times light.  Eighty  years  ago,  the  best  Hereford 
cattle  were  mottled  or  roan  all  over;  and  some 
of  the  best  herds,  down  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  were  either  all  mottled,  or  had  the 
mottled  or  speckled  faco.  The  expression  of  the 
face  is  mild  and  lively  ;  the  forehead  open,  broad, 
and  large  ;  the  eyes  "bright  and  full  of  vivacity  ; 
the  horns  glossy,  slender,  and  spreading;  the 
head  small,  though  larger  and  not  quite  so  clean 
as  that  of  the  Devons.  The  Herefords  have  been 
improved  within  the  last  century  by  careful  se- 
lections, the  first  step  to  this  end  having  been 
taken  by  Benjamin  Tompkins,  of  Herefordshire, 
who  began  about  1766,  with  two  cows  possessing 
a  remarkable  tendency  to  take  on  fat.  One  of 
these  was  gray,  and  the  other  dark  red,  with  a 
mottled  or  spotted  face.  Taking  these  as  a  foun- 
dation, Mr.  Tompkins  went  on  to  build  up  a 
large  herd,  from  which  he  sold  to  other  breeders, 
from  time  to  time,  till  at  his  decease,  iu  1819,  the 
whole  herd  was  disposed  of  at  auction — fifty-two 
animals,  including  twenty-two  steers  and  two 
heifers,  varying  in  age  from  calves  to  two-year- 
olds,  bringing  an  aggregate  of  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  seventy-three  pounds  fourteen  shil- 
lings sterling,  or  four  hundred  and  forty-five  dol- 
lars and  thirty-seven  cents  a  head.  Hereford 
oxen  are  excellent  animals,  less  active  but 
stronger  than  the  Devons,  and  very  free  and  do- 
cile. The  demand  for  Herefords  for  beef  pre- 
vents their  being  much  used  for  work  in  their 
native  county,  and  the  farmers  there  generally 
use  horses  instead  of  oxen.  A  recent  writer  in 
the  Farmer's  Magazine  makes  the  following  re- 
marks on  this  head:  "It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  I  believe,  that  the  properties  in  which 
Herefords  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  middle- 
sized  breeds  are  in  the  production  of  oxen  and 
their  superiority  of  flesh.  The  Herefords  have 
been  brought  to  this  country,  to  some  extent,  and 
several  fine  herds  exist  in  different  sections  ;  the 
earliest  importations  being  those  of  Henry  Clay, 
of  Kentucky,  in  1817.  The  figures  of  the  two 
animals  of  this  breed  presented  in  this  connec- 
tion represent  a  bull  and  cow  bred  at  the  State 
Farm  in  Massachusetts,  and  are  good  specimens 
of  the  breed. 

The  North  Devons. — The  last  of  the  puce-bred 
races  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  describe 
ai  prominent  among  our  American  cattle,  is  the 
Devon,  a  middle-horned  breed,  nr>w  very  gen- 
erally distributed  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  engraving  at  the  head  of  pago  89, 
shows  a  fine  resemblance  of  the  Devon  cow, 
"Lady  Devon,"  owned  by  William  Buckmin- 
ster,  the  editor  of  the  Massachusetts" Ploughman. 
This  beautiful  race  of  cattle,  dates  further  back 
than  any  well-established  breed  among  us.  It 
goes  generally  under  the  simple  name  of  Devon  ; 
but  the  cattle  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,1 
from  which  the  race  derives  its  name,  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  northern,  having  a 
larger  and  coarser  frame,  and  far  less  tendency 
to  fatten,  though  their  dairy  qualities  are  superior. 
The  North   Devons  are  remarkable  for  hardi- 


hood, symmetry,  and  beauty,  and  are  generally 
bred  for  work  and  for  beef  rather  than  for  the 
dairy.  As  milkers,  they  do  not  excel,  perhaps 
they  may  be  said  not  to  equal,  the  other  breeds, 
and  they  have  a  reputation  of  being  decidedly 
below  the  average.  In  their  native  country  the 
general  average  of  a  dairy  is  one  pound  of  but- 
ter per  day  during  the  summer.  They  are  bred 
for  beef  and  for  work,  and  not  for  the  dairy ;  and 
their  yield  of  milk  is  small,  though  of  a  rich  qual- 
ity. I  have,  however,  had  occasion  to  examine 
several  animals  from  the  celebrated  Patterson 
herd,  which  would  have  been  remarkable  as  milk- 
ers even  among  good  milking  stock. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  pursue  this 
interesting  subject  farther  at  this  time,  although 
we  have  merely  glanced  at  a  single  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  this  excellent  treatise.  With  the 
same  thoroughness  and  completeness  with  which 
the  author  treats  of  the  several  breeds  of  neat  cat- 
tle, he  discusses  the  diseases  to  which  they  are 
subject ;  the  established  principles  of  breeding  ; 
the  feeding  and  management  of  milch  cows ;  the 
rearing  of  calves  intended  for  the  dairy  ;  the 
culture  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  to  be  used 
for  fodder ;  the  selection  of  milch  cows,  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  ingenious  and  wonderful 
system  of  selection  established  by  Guenon  ;  the 
details  of  the  skilful  dairy  system  of  Holland,  to- 
gether with  his  own  practical  experience  in  the 
care  of  an  extensive  dairy,  and  the  results  of  his 
observations  in  some  of  the  best  dairy  districts  of 
the  country  ;  and  to  the  volume  itself,  which  is 
published  in  Messrs.  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.'s. 
best  style,  we  will  refer  our  readers  who  may 
wish  thoroughly  to  understand  this  important 
branch  of  husbandry  in  all  its  details. 
t 
t  ■*•—  > 

SWISS  AGRICULTURE. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Switzerland  thus  writes, 
in  substance,  of  farms  and  farming  in  that  coun- 
try. No  good  terraced  land  can  be  had  there  for 
less  than  S4000  to  S7000  per.acre,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  such  land  is  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
territory.  No  man  owns  more  than  10  to  15 
acres  of  such  ground.  In  that  country  invest- 
ments are  made  for  security  rather  than  profit, 
and  2  1-2  per  cent,  is  usually  satisfactory.  The 
terraces  are  always  chosen  with  a  southern  ex- 
posure, and  are  walled  up  on  the  lower  side  with 
stone  and  lime.  They  are  generally  from  10  to 
50  feet  wide,  and  incline  at  an  angle  of  at  least 
22  degrees.  They  ascend  up  the  sides  o!  the 
mountain  from  500  to  800  feet,  and  are  reached 
by  stone  steps,  up  which  the  manure  and  every- 
thing else  is  carried  in  baskets.  Generally  the 
steeper  the  terrace,  the  steeper  the  price.  Grape 
culture  is  the  principal  use  made  of  these 
grounds.  Thirty  days'  lubor  is  the  required  av- 
erage of  every  acre  of  vines,  and  is  as  often  per- 
formed by  women  as  mon.  The  vines  arc  kept 
low,  and  trained  to  stakes  about  four  feet  high. 
The  stakes  arc  taken  up  every  fall,  and  put  down 
in  the  spring.  Some  of  the  vines  are  from  80  to 
100  years  old,  though  they  prefer  to  renew  them 
every  forty  years.  Six  hundred  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons  of  wine  is  the  common 
product  per  acre.  This  wine  is  the  common  bev- 
erage of  the  country,  is  of  two  kinds,  red  and 
whito,  is  worth  the  first  year  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  francs  per  gallon,  the  second  year,  when 
racked  twice,  from  two*  to  three  francs,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  for  a  longer  time.  Tho  vine- 
yards are  worked  with  a  mattock  having  a  head 
like  that  of  an  axe  on  one  side,  and  two  teeth 
about  six  inches  apart,  and  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long  on  the  other.  The  laborers  work 
slowly,  but  in  summer  commence  at  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  continue  till  7  at  night.  Other 
lands  than  those  terraced  are  used  as  mountain 
pastures,  and  though  only  used  about  three 
months  in  the  year,  and  seemingly  lying  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees,  command  from  500  to  1500 
francs  per  acre.  The  cattle  are  taken  to  these 
pastures  by  steep  and  circuitous  paths,  and  are 
kept  there  while  the  season  lasts.  The  herdsmen 
remain  with  them,  living  chiefly  upon  tnilk,  and 
making  cheese.  Many  of  the  herdsmen's  huts 
on  those  pastures  are  at  an  altitude  of  trom  300 
to  500  feet.  Above  and  over  all  is  everlasting 
snow,  and  forms  a  combination  of  scenery  rarely 
elsewhere  seen. 

AN  EQUINE  PECULIARITY. 

I  have  stated  that  horses  in  any  way  nervous 
or  high  tempered  are  much  affected  by  sounds 
and  noises,  particularly  when  arising  from  any 
object  or  circumstance  thoy  cannot  see.  I  have 
had  two  remarkable  in  this  particular,  the  one  a 
mare.  Whether  in  harness  or  out,  a  horse  or 
carriage  behind  her  drove  her  almost  mad ;  let 
either  come  alongside  of  her,  she  was  quiet  di- 
rectly. When  in  harness,  if  she  but  heard  a 
horse  behind  her,  up  went  her  head  and  tail,  and 
she  would  bound  something  as  we  have  seen  a 
fallow  deer  do  in  passing  us ;  and,  though  at 
other  times  possessing  a  fine  mouth,  on  such  oc- 
casions it  was  difficult  to  hold  her.  The  other 
horse  was  a  hunter,  as  placid  and  steady  as  a 
horse  could  be  when  alongside  hounds  in  chase ; 
but,  when  they  were  finding,  or,  what  was  worse, 
running  in  cover,  the  cry  of  the  pack  would 
cause  him  to  tremblo  with  anxiety  or  some  such 
feeling,  and  he  would  burst  into  a  sweat  ten 
times  more  profuse  than  any  run  would  call 
forth.  Being  both  good  horses  and  pleasant, 
except  in  these  particulars,  I  was  determined  to 
try  and  palliate  them.  I  had  a  pair  of  thick 
earcaps  made  for  each  of  them.  This  I 
found  produced  a  wonderful  alteration  for  the 
better  ;  but  it  struck  me  these  earcaps  must  heat 
the  horse.  Why  not  try  cotton  ?  I  did ; 
stuffed  their  ears  well  with  it  when  using  them ; 
and  found  no  inconvenience  from  sounds  after- 
wards.— Hairy  Hieover. 
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Ixqgibeb. — The  mineral  called  Jamesonite.  after  Profes- 
sor Jameson,  consists  of  sulpnur,  lead  and  antimony. 

R.  S..  Lowell,  Mass. — You  can  obtain  the  article  at  the 
jewelry  store  of  Messrs.  Shreve  &  Brown  (successors  to 
Jones,  Ball  &  Poor),  corner  of  Washington  and  Sum- 
mer Streets,  Boston 

R.  S. — The  likeness  of  Longlellow,  drawn  on  stone  by 
D:Avignon,  and  published,  by  C.  H.  Brainard.  is  an  ex- 
cellent one. 

C.  C. — Photo-lithography  is  a  process  by  which  photo- 
graphs are  taken  on  stone,  in  such  a  way  that  impres- 
sions may  be  printed  therefrom  by  a  lithographic  press 
Cutting  &  Turner,  No.  7  Tremont  Row,  practise  this 
new  art. 

M.  M. — The  fineness  of  gold  is  estimated  by  carat  grains 
equivalent  to  2  1-2  dwts.,  Troy;  gold  of  the  highest 
degree  of  fineness,  or  pore,  being  said  to  be  24  carats 
fine. 

A  Cosstast  Re  \ deb — Morana  was  the  old  Bohemian 
goddess  of  winter  and  of  death — the  Maryana  of 
Scandinavia. 

Sicdest. — An  under  graduate  who  is  partly  supported 
by  the  college  fands,  is  called  a  servitor  at  Oxford,  and 
a  eiar  at  Cambridge,  England. 

A  SUBSCRIBES,  Gallipolis. — Park  Benjamin  is  occasional- 
ly absent  on  lecturing  tours,  but  makes  New  York  his 
headquarters. 

Collegia*,  New  York — Critically  speakiog.  Pope's  Ho- 
mer is  a  faulty  and  loose  translation  of  the  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  Oreek  poet.  Still  it  is  energetic  and 
harmonious. 

C.  C — The  monastery  of  La  Trappo  was  founded  in  Nor- 
mandy, by  Count  de  Perche,  in  1140.  The  rules  of 
the  order  are  very  strict. 

W.— rhe  address  is  Joseph  Willard,  Esq  ,No.S0Trem«nt 
Street. 

Investor. — We  should  judge  from  your  description,  that 
your  contrivance  would  be  likely  to  prove  pupular.  We 
cannot  inform  you  where  you  would  be  likely  to  sell 
the  right,  but  should  suggest  writing  to  the  editor  of 
the  Scien  title  American,  New  York,  for  information. 


REMARKABLE  TREES. 

During  the  present  season  the  trees  in  this  vi- 
cinity have  appeared  in  the  full  glory  of  their 
summer  garniture,  for  the  rains  of  June  were  co- 
pious, and  supplied  every  root  and  fibre  with  the 
moisture  necessary  for  their  full  development. 
There  are  some  noble  groves  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Boston,  but  none  of  them  finer  than  a 
group  of  magnificent  oaks  in  the  town  of  Wal- 
tham,  near  the  Waverley  station  on  the  Fitchborg 
railrotid.  These  hardy  giauts  arc  supposed  to  be 
six  centuries  old — that  is,  they  were  venerable 
trees  long  and  long  before  Columbus  discovered 
America. 

Many  trees  of  yet  greater  age  are  found  in 
this  country.  In  Calaveras  county,  California, 
is,  or  was,  a  cedar  tree,  285  feet  high,  92  feet 
round  at  the  base,  with  bark  14  inches  thick,  and 
tapering  gracefully  to  tho  summit.  Tho  cedar  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  this  specimen  is  estimated  to 
bo  2520  years  old. 

Tho  famous  Fairlop  oak,  the  pride  of  Haio- 
ault  Forest,  England,  was  believed  to  bo  nino 
hundred  years  old.  This  vegetable  wonder, 
which  was  rough  and  fluted,  measured,  at  three 
feet  from  the  ground,  about  36  feet  in  girth,  and 
tho  shade  of  its  branches  was  proportionably 
large.  Under  this  oak  a  fair  was  annually  held 
on  the  first  Friday  in  July,  which  was  founded 
by  one  Daniel  Day,  a  pump  and  block  maker  of 
Wapping,  commonly  called  "  Good  Day,"  who 
died  July  19,  1767,  aged  84.  To  this  venerable 
tree  he  used  to  repair  on  the  first  Friday  in  July, 
having  previously  invited  a  party  of  his  neigh- 
bors to  accompany  him,  and  under  the  shade  the 
party  dined  on  beans  and  bacon.  In  addition  to 
the  entertainment  given  to  his  friends,  Mr.  Day 
used  to  distribute  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  sev- 
eral sacks  of  beans  and  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  bacon  to  the  persons  assembled.  Public  cu- 
riosity being  attracted  to  the  spot,  a  sort  of  fair 
was  established,  which,  though  the  oak  and  its 
eccentric  founder  are  gone,  still,  we  believe,  con- 
tinues to  be  held.  For  several  years  after  Mr. 
Day's  death,  the  pump  and  block  makers  of 
Wapping,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  went 
annually  to  the  fair  in  a  boat  made  like  an  In- 
dian canoe  of  an  entire  piece  of  timber.  This 
amphibious  vehicle  was  covered  with  an  awning, 
mounted  on  a  coach  carriage,  drawn  by  six 
horses,  with  ribbons,  flags  and  streamers,  and 
furnished  with  a  band  of  musicians.  The  oak 
having  endured  the  whirlwinds  and  tempests  of 
ages,  was  finally  prostrated  by  the  high  winds  of 
February,  1820.  A  portion  of  the  wood  was 
used  in  constructing  the  pulpit  of  Wanstead 
Church,  and  the  two  magnificent  pulpits  of  St. 
Pancras  new  church,  London. 

In  the  East,  at  the  side  of  a  road  leading  from 
Smyrna  to  Bournabat,  there  is  an  old  plantain 
tree  remarkable  for  its  size  and  no  less  so  for  its 


singular  form  and  picturesque  appearance.  Its 
trunk  is  divided  into  two  parts,  though  united  at 
a  considerable  distance  overhead,  forming  an 
arch  through  which  foot-passengers  and  horse- 
men pass. 

There  is  an  elm  at  Brignoles,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Var,  France,  which  was  a  curiosity  as 
early  as  the  15th  century.  Michael  de  l'Hopital 
celebrated  its  rare  proportions  in  the  writings 
which  he  composed  during  his  exile  in  Provence, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On 
the  25th  of  October,  1564,  Charles  IX.,  who  was 
stopping  at  a  house  opposite  the  elm,  was  much, 
delighted  by  witnessing  a  ball  given  under  its 
spreading  boughs,  where  the  "  volte  "  and  the 
"martingale"  (now  obsolete)  were  danced  in  a 
right  gallant  manner.  Time,  which  endangers 
all  things,  rendered  it,  however,  at  last  necessary 
to  prop  up  this  venerable  patriarch  of  the  trees 
of  Var,  and  it  is  at  present  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  about  seven  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  is 
said  that  the  hollow  sides  of  the  old  trunk  have 
served  more  than  once  as  a  dwelling-house  for 
poor  people.  But  this  vegetable  retreat  is  now 
protected  from  the  weather  by  a  wall  of  stone 
and  cement,  and  it  is  only  since  it  has  been  re- 
paired like  an  old  house,  that  it  has  ceased  to 
afford  a  hospitable  shelter. 

The  famous  Winfarthing  oak,  a  gigantic  relic 
of  the  sylvan  glories  of  the  "  olden  time,"  stands 
on  the  estate  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Al- 
bemarle, about  four  miles  from  his  seat  at  Quid- 
denham  Hall,  Win  farthing,  near  Diss,  Norfolk, 
England ;  in  the  midst  of  what  was  formerly 
"  Win  farthing  Great  Park,"  anciently  a  royal 
demesne,  belonging  to  the  adjacent  palace  of 
Kenninghall  Place,  from  whence  Mary,  of  un- 
happy memory,  was  called  to  the  throne  in  1553. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  tree  must  have  been  in 
existence  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  this 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  obvious  ravages  of  time  upon 
its  massive  trunk,  yet  no  perceptible  alteration  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  oak 
was,  in  1S20,  70  feet  in  circumference  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  roots ;  in  the  middle,  40  feet. 
The  rnink  is  completely  hollow,  the  "heart" 
being  entirely  decayed  ;  and  the  inside  presenting 
a  singular  appearance,  resembling  tho  old  rugged 
masonry  befitting  a  Druidical  temple. 

But  perhaps  the  oldest  tree  on  record  is  tho 
cypress  of  Somma,  in  Lombardy.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  planted  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  on  that  account  is  looked  on  with 
reverence  by  the  inhabitants ;  but  an  ancient 
chroniclo  at  Milan  is  said  to  prove  that  it  was  a 
tree  in  the  time  of  Julius  Ca;sar,  b.  c.  42.  It  is 
123  feet  high,  and  20  feet  in  circumference  at  one 
foot  from  the  ground.  Napoleon,  when  laying 
down  tho  plan  for  his  great  road  over  the  Sim- 
plon,  diverged  from  a  straight  line  to  avoid  in- 
juring this  tree. 

A  moral  Lesson. — Mr.  Sinclair,  the  Scotch 
temperance  lecturer,  stated  in  one  of  his  lectures 
that  when  a  boy  he  saw  a  man's  head  chopped 
off"  in  Glasgow,  by  the  public  executioner,  and 
the  head  held  up  by  the  hair  and  pronounced 
that  of  a  traitor,  because  he  was  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  the  people  to  demand  an  extension  of 
their  privileges,  and  an  increased  liberality  in 
the  laws.  Ten  years  afterwards  the  very  priv- 
ileges for  which  he  contended  were  granted,  the 
very  laws  which  he  demanded  were  enacted,  and 
at  the  present  day  in  Glasgow,  in  Edinburgh,  in 
Manchester  and  in  London  may  be  seen  monu- 
ments erected  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  Thus 
the  living  are  crucified  that  the  dead  may  be 
glorified. 

A  slight  Mistake. — "What  on  airth  ails 
these  'ere  shirt-buttons,  I  wonder?  Just  the 
minnit  I  puts  the  needle  through  'em  to  sew  'em 
on,  they  splits  and  flies  all  to  bits."  "Why, 
grandmother,  them  isn't  buttons,  they's  my  pep- 
permints, and  now  you've  been  a  spiting  them." 

Pictorial  Satire. — A  caricature  is  going 
the  round  of  Vienna,  representing  the  Austrian 
rank  and  file  adorned  with  the  heads  of  lions, 
their  officers  with  those  of  asses,  and  the  generals 
with  no  heads  at  all.  N 

«  ^»^  > ■ 

Man  and  Wife. — A  gentleman  burying  his 
wife,  a  friend  asked  him  why  he  expended  so 
much  on  her  funeral.  "Ah,  sir,  she  would  have 
done  so  much,  or  more,  for  me,  with  pleasure." 

It  pats. — The  stockholders  of  the  horse  rail- 
roads in  New  York  in  1858,  received  dividends 
to  the  amount  of  $100.0  a  day  through  the  year. 
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VKKONA,  ITALY. 

Tlio  city  of  Verona,  Italy,  which  threatoncd  to 
bo  the  scono  of  a  terrible  conflict  betwoen  the 
Austrian ti  ami  the  Allies,  occupies  what  16  consid- 
ered the  finest  site  in  Northern  Italy.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Adige,  the  greater  portion  of  it  lying 
on  the  WOStorn  bank,  A  strong  belt  of  forts  en- 
circles it;  and  the  Adige,  moreover,  so  winds 
and  winds  again  as  to  embruco  within  its  folds 
nearly  the  whole  city.  Four  bridges  cross  tho 
river,  but  neither  communicates  with  any  of  tho 
principal  streets.  Tho  Corso,  or  Grand  Drive  of 
Verona,  runs  across  tho  western  part  of  tho  city 
from  oast  to  west.  Tho  QampQ  Marti,  or  Field 
of  Arms,  lies  in  tho  eastern  portion,  not  far  from 
the  railway  station.  The  Arena,  or  Amphithe- 
atre, a  splendid  memorial  of  tho  Romans,  is  in 
tho  Piazza  Bra,  at  a  short  distance  from  tbo 
Corso  ;  and,  speaking  generally,  all  the  principal 
attractions  and  notabilities  of  Vorona  aro  situ- 
ated on  tho  same  side  of  tho  river. 

Vorona  well  deserves  tho  epithet  of  "fair" 
given  to  it  by  Sbakspcaro.  It  forms  tho  centre 
of  a  beautiful  landscape,  where  glitter  tbo  bright- 
out  of  rivers,  where  wave  tho  leafiest  of  trees, 
where  in  the  distance  tho  purple  mountains  lift 
up  their  brows  to  gnue  upon  the  blue  Italian  sky  ! 
The  Adige  rushes  down  from  tho  hills  with  a 
wonderful  forco  and  rapidity,  and  on  its  banks 
stands  many  a  gleaming  villa,  shining  through 
its  fences  of  cypress  and  tall  pine.  Tho  chief 
thing,  next  to  Juliet's  house  and  tomb,  which 
attracts  the  traveller's  attention  in  Verona,  is  the 
Amphitheatre,  supposed  to  have  been  built  about 
the  Game  time  as  the  Coliseum  at  Rome,  or 
■  nearly  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  There  are 
other  memorials  of  Imperial  Rome  scattered 
about  the  city — especially  two  Roman  gateways 
in  excellent  preservation.  But,  perhaps,  to  the 
general  tourist  the  relics  of  mediaeval  architecture 
are  the  most  interesting. 

The  fortifications  of  Verona  are  of  remarkable 
strength,  and  have  been  devised  by  the  most  con- 
summate military  skill.  They  have  been  erected 
at  different  dates,  and  consequently  illustrate  the 
growth  of  the  science  of  defence.  The  Roman 
Emperor  Gallienus  commenced  them,  and  so 
stout  was  the  Roman  work,  "  large  masses  of  it 
yet  remain."  Theodoric,  Charlemagne,  and  the 
Scaligeri,  lords  of  Verona,  successively  added  to 
its  ramparts  and  increased  their  strength.  The 
latter  "  crowned  them  with  forked  battlements 
which  render  them  so  picturesque,  especially  the 
part  beyond  the  Adige  ;  and  the  towers  which 
rise  upon  the  bold  and  precipitous  hills  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  town."  Lastly,  are  the  out- 
works of  tho  Scaligerian  walls,  begun  by  the 
Venetians  about  1520,  and  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  of  Sanmicheli,  "  the  father 
of  the  science  of  modern  fortifications." 

Since  1815,  the  Austrians  have  been  unceas- 
ing in  their  endeavors  to  render  it  an  almost  im- 
pregnable fortification  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  affirmed 
that  it  could  only  be  reduced  by  a  rigorous  and 
prolonged  blockade.  It  requires  for  its  defensive 
force  a  garrison  of  20,000  men,  and  its  impor- 
tance may  very  readily  be  understood  by  a 
glance  at  the  map,  which  will  show  the  reader  its 
position  on  the  main  traject  between  Milan  and 
Venice,  the  two  capitals  of  the  Lombar  do -Vene- 
tian kingdom,  and  on  the  line  of  communication 
with  the  Valley  of  the  Adige,  Tyrol,  and  the  re- 
sources of  Austria. 

Verona  claims  many  illustrious  men  as  her 
children : — the  Roman  poet  Catullus ;  Pliny  the 
younger;  the  historian  Cornelius  Nepos  ;  Fras- 
catore,  poet  and  physician,  "  one  of  the  three 
great  masters  of  modern  Latin  poetry ;"  tho 
famous  painter,  Paolo  or  Paul  Veronese;  and 
Scipione  Maffei,  who  wrote  the  annals  of  his 
native  city.  To  Verona,  Dante,  the  great  bard 
of  modern  Italy,  retired  when  expelled  from 
Florence — 

His  first  retreat,— first  refuge  from  despair! 
Verona,  exclusive  of  its  garrison,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  60,000.     The  climate  is    keen,    but 
healthy,   and  fruit  and  flowers   abound  in    its 
vicinity. 

■  <  ^»^  » 

Horse-Radish  for  Stock. — A  little  horse- 
radish is  excellent  for  cattle.  Cut  it  up  fine  and 
mix  with  potatoes  or  a  little  meal.  It  will 
create  an  appetite,  and  is  also  a  preventive  of 
disease. 

4  ^»».  > 

Mouth.— An  instrument  to  some  people  of 
rendering  ideas  audible;  and  of  rendering  vic- 
tuals invisible. 

— ■  ■  ■  i    ■*•—   » 

Pkn. — The  silent  mouthpiece  of  the  mind. 


NAPOLHON  III.  AND  KNULANI). 

It  U  Almost  ludicrous  to  witness  tho  panic  of 
tho  alarmists  in  England  with  regard  to  tho 
designs  of  Louis  Napoleon  ;  It  reminds  US  ofwhat 
wo  heard  about  some  of  tho  old  women  in  petti- 
coats and  pantaloons  in  this  country,  in  tbo  bu- 
ginning  of  this  century,  when  Napoleon  I,  was 
swooping  Europe  with  his  victorious  armies.  It 
was  tbo  deliberate  opinion  of  these  vcnorublo  old 
ladies  that  "  Boney  was  coming  over  to  oat  us 
all  up."  Tho  "  Coreieon  ogre"  was  a  terrible 
bugbear  in  thoso  days.  Ho  was  tho  infallible 
"  bogoy  "  with  whom  mothers  and  nurses  used  to 
terrify  refractory  children  into  shuddering  obe- 
dience. Now,  for  our  part,  wo  do  not  believe 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  the  slightest  idea  of  at- 
tempting to  make  a  mouthful  of  England  ;  that 
is,  unless  England,  by  her  course,  invites  an  at- 
tack. So  long  as  she  honestly  preserves  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  lets  Austria  fight  out  her  quarrel 
with  Eranco,  just  so  long  will  Franco  keep  faith 
with  her;  and,  tho  war  ended,  Louis  Napoleon 
will  have  enough  to  do  to  repair  the  wrecks  of 
the  gigantic  struggle  he  is  now  waging,  and 
build  up  tho  industrial  prosperity  of  his  empire. 
He  will  have  had  enough  of  glory  as  the  liber- 
ator of  Italy  to  incline  him  to  cultivate  tho  artB 
of  peace. 

«  —.i  » 

THE  UNDISTINGUISHED  DEAD. 

It  is  only  the  men  who  wear  epaulettes  whose 
graves  are  designated.  The  privates  are  buried 
in  heaps,  with  quick-lime  thrown  over  them  to 
hasten  decomposition.  Yet  those  remains  are 
as  dear  and  sacred  to  loving  hearts  as  the  ashes 
of  generals  and  marshals.  "What  reflections  this 
suggests !  Think  of  thousands  of  men,  one  day 
full  of  life,  hope,  courage  and  enthusiasm,  the 
next  tumbled  into  a  common  ditch  with  no  stone 
to  mark  their  resting-place.  Yet  they  fertilize 
the  earth,  and  rank  grows  the  grain  for  years 
upon  a  battle  field  like  that  of  Waterloo  or 
Solferino.  Belgian  and  Italian  families  feed 
upon  dead  heroes. 

1  — ■■»  * 

To  Dyspeptics. — It  is  a  well  established  fact 
that  soda,  magnesia,  and  all  alkalies,  either  afford 
but  a  temporary  relief,  or  confirm  the  disease 
which  they  are  designed  to  cure,  into  a  chronic 
affection ;  therefore  let  our  readers  be  warned 
against  their  use.  There  is  an  agent,  how- 
ever, the  "  Oxygenated  Bitters,"  which  im- 
mediately relieves,  and  permanently  cures,  all 
forms  of  dyspepsia  and  difficulties  of  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  a  long-tried  and  thoroughly  tested 
specific,  which  has  been  the  means  of  restoring 
health  to  vast  numbers  of  suffering  invalids  all 
over  the  wide  extent  of  this  country.  It  is  for 
sale  by  all  respectable  apothecaries  in  the  various 

States., 

<  ■■»  i 

Young  Ladies*  School. — We  would  call 
particular  attention  to  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett's  card 
in  another  column,  relative  to  the  excellent  pri- 
vate school  conducted  by  himself  and  wife  in  this 
city.  Having  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquain- 
tance with  the  doctor  and  his  system,  we  can 
cordially  endorse  the  same.  The  rooms  are  re- 
markably well  situated  for  the  purpose  of  a 
young  ladies'  school — retired,  possessing  every 
convenience,  well  ventilated,  light,  and  built 
expressly  for  Dr.  Gannett's  purpose. 

*  ■*•*-  » 

New  Pavement. — The  new  "  kidney  stone  " 
pavement  on  Washington  Street  from  State 
Street,  is  laid  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 
The  crown  is  only  about  five  inches  to  a  width  of 
twenty-five  feet.  This  is  only  about  one-half 
the  crown  of  many  of  the  city  avenues  of  the 
same  width. 

1  *»»  i 

Rdfus  Choate. — The  Traveller  learns  that 
the  amount  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Choate 
is  $25,000,  viz.,  in  the  New  England  Mutual, 
10,000 ;  the  Massachusetts,  Charter  Oak  and 
Connecticut,  $5000  each. 

Heavy  Loss. — Sixteen  mules,  belonging  to 
D.  B.  Motley,  of  Lebanon,  Tennessee,  were 
killed  by  one  stroke  of  lightning,  a  short  time 
since.  They  were  all  huddled  together  under 
one  tree. 

«—•»♦—• 

A  dear  Kiss. — A  woman  in  England  lately 
bit  a  man's  nose  off  for  kissing  her  against  her" 
will.  She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  acquitted. 


Bad  Ltjck, — Eive  whaling  vessels,  lately  re- 
turned to  New  Bedford,  have  lost  for  their  own- 
ers $100,000. 


Tho  coid  mines  of  Arkansas  are  beginning  to 
bo  worked  to  advuntage  and  profit. 

Arrangements  for  taking  the  next  connus  aro 
beginning  to  be  made  in  VVanbington. 

Seven  hundred  thousand  children  attend  school 
in  the  Mix  New  England  Stutos. 

It  is  stated  that  tho  fruit  crop  of  California 
this  yoar  will  nmount  to  $7,000,OOU. 

The  State  of  Maine  will  have  a  larger  crop 
this  year  than  has  been  known  for  some  limo. 

A  quartz  gold  mine,  which  yields  well,  has 
been  discovered  in  Tulladego  County,  Ala. 

At  one  time  during  the  air  journey  of  the  great 
balloon  Atlantic,  three  out  of  tbo  four  inmutes 
were  sound  asleep. 

Myriads  of  grasshoppers  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  arc  devouring 
the  crops. 

The  New  York  fashion  among  tho  ladies,  of 
cropping  their  hair  and  curling  it,  is  extending 
to  tho  country. 

At  tho  Salines  in  Cherokee  County,  Texas, 
salt  is  manufactured  of  a  good  quality  aud  in 
great  abundance. 

The  N.  Y.  Herald  is  pleasant  at  tbo  expense 
of  Boston,  which  town,  it  graciously  says,  "  is 
growing  to  be  rather  a  popular  watering  place." 

Colonel  R.  Cunningham,  the  father  of  the 
"  Southern  Matron,"  so  efficient  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  movement,  died  in  South  Carolina  re- 
cently. 

P.  St.  George  Cooke,  Esq.,  has  presented  to 
the  Virginia  Military  Institute  $20,000  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  at 
that  institution. 

Fifteen  French  criminals  have  lately  arrived  at 
New  York  from  Boulogne.  They  were  released 
from  the  Toulon  galleys,  and  their  passage  paid 
hither  by  the  French  authorities. 

It  is  said  that  the  continued  flow  of  burning 
lava  from  the  volcanoes  of  Hawaii  into  the  water, 
has  had  a  very  disastrous  effect  upon  the  fisher- 
ies of  the  coast. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  74  boats 
and  327  lives  were  lost  on  the  Western  waters ; 
26  of  the  boats  were  burned.  Value  of  boats 
and  cargoes  $1,770,500. 

At  Norwich,  Conn  ,  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  party 
of  juveniles  paraded  the  streets  with  a  banner,  on 
which  was  inscribed  the  following  words  :  "  Give 
us  liberty,  or  give  us  confectionery." 

A  rattlesnake  with  seventeen  rattles  was  stirred 
up  by" two  women  who  were  picking  whortleber- 
ries in  Glastenbury,  Conn.,  recently.  Instead  of 
running,  they  got  a  stake  from  the  fence  and 
killed  him. 

A  couple  of  foolish  men  in  Cincinnati  were 
amusing  themselves  on  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  July  by  shooting  at  each  other  with  Roman 
candles,  when  one  of  them  lost  an  eye  in  the 
conflict. 

The  Tompkins  Blues,  an  old  New  York  com- 
pany, with  whom  the  Boston  Tigers  have  inter- 
changed kindnesses,  have  hired  a  steamer,  and 
will  pay  another  visit  to  Boston.  They  will 
stop  at  Newport  and  Providence  on  then*  way 
here. 

The  commercial  men  of  New  Orleans  have  in 
consideration  a  ship  canal  six  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  the  river  with  the  ocean,  at  a  point 
on  the  coast  above  the  sand  bars.  Engineers 
say  it  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  about  a  million 
and  a  half,  and  will  give  a  permanent  channel. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pitcairn's  Island,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  who 
were  recently  removed  to  Norfolk  Island  by  the 
British  government,  are  becoming  dissatisfied 
with  their  new  home,  and  numbers  of  them  are 
returning  to  Pitcairn's  Island. 

At  Cirencester,  England,  a  tory  gentleman 
named  Poole  is  on  trial  for  having  drugged  a  lib- 
eral voter  and  put  him  asleep  for  a  whole  day,  so 
as  to  deprive  him  of  his  vote.  The  gentleman 
employed  his  gardener  and  groom  to  ply  the  voter 
with  drugged  beer  and  tea,  and  the  object  was 
accompliahed. 

About  125,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  3000  tons, 
were  conveyed  from  Port  Colborne  on  Lake 
Erie  to  Port  Dalhousie  on  Lake  Ontario  over  the 
Welland  railway  4th  of  July,  with  one  locomo- 
tive and  one  train  of  cars.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  draft  ever  made  with  the  same  power 
over  any  railway  in  America. 

The  Austrian  Kaiser,  determined  not  to  be  be- 
hind his  French  brother  in  his  patronage  of  art, 
has  also  his  painter  at  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  said 
that  Herr  Eugen  Adam,  from  Munich,  known 
by  his  representations  of  the  former  Italian  wars, 
has  gone  to  the  Austrian  headquarters  to  take 
part  in  the  campaign  as  battle  painter. 

We  have  heard  very  little  of  the  Great  Eastern 
steamship  lately.  It  now  appears  that  she  is  to 
be  completed  in  September — the  contractor  to 
have  £1000  for  eacti  week  he  gains  upon  this 
time,  and  to  forfeit  $10,000  for  every  week  he 
loses.  She  will  have  room  for  five  hundred  first 
class,  and  four  hundred  second  class,  and  any 
number  of  third  class  passengers. 

A  singular  performance  of  the  wind  is  noticed 
on  the  hillsides,  near  Monte  Cristo,  California. 
Air  currents  strike  a  snow  drift,  and,  piercing  it, 
catch  the  dry  flakes,  bringing  them  forth  and  ris- 
ing in  the  shape  of  water  spouts  at  sea.  Fre- 
quently, a  number  of  the  spirals  form  and  unite, 
at  a  height  of  from  30  to  50  feet,  when  they  sep- 
arate and  fall  like  water  spray. 


Satuia  of  (ftom. 

Poetry  is  the  eldest  offspring  of  Liter- 
ature.— li.  A.   Witlmott. 

...  In  old  days  people  married  when  they 
loved;  but  that  fashion  is  changed.—  Com/revo. 

Do  good  with  what  thou  hast,  or  it  will 

do  thco  no  good. — Penn. 

....  Women  and  young  men  arc  very  apt  to 
tell  what  necrets  they  know,  from  the  vunity  of 
having  been  trusted. — Chesterfield. 

R'h  odd  how  folks  will  force  disagreeable 

knowledgo  upon  as,— crab  apples,  that  wo  must 
cut  and  defy  the  stomach-ache. — ,/crrold. 

....  The  taato  of  beauty,  and  the  relish  of 
what  is  decent,  just  and  amiable,  perfects  tho 
character  of  the  gentleman.— Sliafhbury, 

Everybody  has  imagination  when  money 

is  tbo  thought — tho  theme.  The  common  brain 
will  bubble  to  a  golden  wand. — Jerrold. 

Great    books    are    not   in    everybody's 

reach ;  and  it  is  a  good  work  to  give  a  little  to 
thoso  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to  get 
more. — Coleridge. 

It  is  impossible  to  love  when  we  cannot 

esteem  ;  and  no  woman  can  be  esteemed  by  a 
man  who  has  sense,  if  she  makes  herself  cheap  in 
the  eye  of  a  fool. —  Varibrvgh. 

....  A  man  has  no  more  right  to  say  an  un- 
civil thing,  than  to  act  one  ;  no  more  right  to  say 
a  rude  thing  to  another,  than  to  knock  him  down. 
— Dr.  Johnson. 

....  How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  being 
to  diffuse  pleasure  around  him  ;  and  bow  truly 
is  a  kind  heart  a  fountain  of  gladness,  making 
everything  in  its  vicinity  to  freshen  into  smiles. 
—  Washington  living. 

....  In  argument  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  shutting  up  "  and  finally  and  definitely  putting 
down  an  opponent.  There  is  always  still  some- 
thing to  be  said,  under  cover  of  which  a  decent 
retreat  may  be  made. — Bovee. 

....  Our  virtues  are  frequently  exercised  at 
the  expense  of  our  charities.  They  should  never 
be  allowed  to  lift  us  so  far  above  our  neighbors, 
as  to  make  us  lose  sight  of  their  sorrows  aud  ne- 
cessities.—  W.  G.  Shams. 

We  seldom  stop  to  consider  the  wisdom 

of  a  bad  man's  words,  but  incline  a  willing  ear 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  worthy.  Weight  of  in- 
fluence is,  therefore,  according  to  purity  of  char- 
acter.— Bovee. 

Revelation   may  not  need  the  help   of 

reason,  but  man  does,  even  when  in  possession 
of  Revelation.  Reason  may  be  described  as  the 
candle  in  the  man's  hand,  to  which  Revelation 
brings  the  necessary  flame. —  W.  67.  Simms. 


Sofecr's  ISutrget. 

The  room  where  the  matrimonial  harness  is 
kept  is  indeed  the  "  bridle-ch amber." 

Ladies  redden  their  cheeks  by  the  aid  of  the 
looking-glass  ;  gentlemen  by  the  wine-glass. 

Sheridan,   having  been  asked  what  wine  he 

liked  best,  replied,  "The  wine  of  other  people." 

Why  is  a  sheet  of  postage- stamps  like  distant  er- 

latives  1  Because  they  are  but  slightly  connected. 

The  gentleman  who  stood  upon  ceremony  has 
lost  bis  footing,  and  now  finds  that  he  has 
slipped  out  of  a  very  pleasant  circle. 

"  Gold "  has  been  waggishly  defined  by  a 
dictionary-maker  as  a  comprehensive  money- 
syllable. 

A  gentleman  having  a  musical  sister,  being 
asked  what  branch  she  excelled  in,  declared  that 
the  piano  was  her  forte. 

Dr.  Hall  says  that  for  the  period  of  a  month 
before  marriage,  and  a  month  after  death,  men 
regard  their  wives  as  angels. 

Heavens !  what  rosaries  might  be  strung  for 
the  memory  of  sweet  female  kisses,  given  with- 
out check  or  art,  before  one  is  of  age  to  value 
them ! 

"I  will  lay  you  awager,"  said  Bouncer,  "that 
I  will  shoot  more  crows  to-day  than  you."  "  O, 
yes,"  replied  his  companion,  "  you  always  beat 
me  at  crowing." 

"  I  say,  Broom !"  Call  me  by  my  whole 
name,  if  you  please,  sir.  It  has  a  handle  to  it, 
and  it  was  meant  to  be  used,  sir."  "  That's  so. 
Well,  Broom-handle,  how  are  you  V 

"  I  am  certain,  wife,  that  I  am  right  and  that 
you  are  wrong.  I'll  bet  my  ears  on  it."  "In- 
deed, husband,  you  shouldn't  carry  betting  to 
such  extreme  lengths." 

An  advertisement  in  a  Boston  paper,  lately, 
for  a  young  man  to  work  in  a  store,  was  an- 
swered by  eighteen  applications.  But  one  for  a 
"  gentleman  "  to  travel  and  play  on  the  banjo, 
met  with  four  hundred  and  eleven  responses. 

A  Kentucky  paper  says  it  has  seen  a  chicken 
with  two  distinct  backs,  two  pairs  of  wings,  two 
windpipes,  and  four  legs,  with  but  one  head.  It 
survived  the  hatching  but  a  short  time,  owing  to 
bad  treatment,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  hen. 

Customer  to  restaurant  man  :  "  Boy  !"  Res- 
taurant man  :  "  Don't  call  me  a  boy,  sir — I'm 
no  boy,  sir."  Customer:  "Then  do  as  you'd 
be  done  by,  and  don't  call  this  old  mutton  lamb 
any  more." 

Why  is  the  speech  a  Jew  would  make  when 
paying  a  bill,  like  two  characters  in  one  of  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  ?  Because  he  would  say,  "Cash 
I  owe  (Cassio),  and  dere's  de  money  (Desdc- 
mona)." 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE   HOUSEHOLD   BAND. 

BY   A.   P.   0. 

Six  loved  ones  of  a  household  band, 
Three  on  the  sea — three  on  the  laod! 
Three  are  afar  on  ocean  tide, 
And  three  by  home's  dear  fireside! 

Biz  willing  hands  and  loving  hearts 
All  tolling  to  perform  their  parte, 
Three  to  make  glad  a  cheerful  home 
And  welcome  back  the  friends  who  roam. 
And  three  far  sailing  o'er  the  deep, 
Praying  that  God  will  safely  keep 
Those  loved  ones  till  the;  once  more  meet, 
Circling  around  home's  altar  sweet. 

Lord  of  the  earth  '  Lord  of  the  sea ! 
We  give  this  household  band  to  Tbee. 
0,  grant  these  friends,  to  each  so  dear. 
Again  be  blest  in  union  here; 
And  grant  that  in  that  happy  land, 
Where  naught  divides  the  household  baud, 
They  meet  in  joy,  to  part  no  more, 
Safe  landed  on  its  sacred  shore. 

Six  willing  hands— six  loving  hearts, 
All  tolling  at  their  destined  parts. 
This  household  band,  here  scattered  wide, 
There,  earth  nor  sea  shall  more  divide. 

4    ^m^     » 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  STORY  IN  LETTERS. 

BY    MARGARET    VERNE. 


Westox,  May  2A,  186S. 

Dbar  Julia  : — In  six  short  weeks  my  school- 
days will  be  over  forever.  You  cannot  imagine 
how  desolate  and  dark  time  stretches  out  before 
me  from  that  period  ;  how  utterly  wretched  I  am 
when  I  gain  courage  to  contemplate  it.  I  wish, 
sometimes,  that  things  would  never  change  with 
me ;  that  I  might  always  stay  here  and  board 
with  good,  kind  Mrs.  Burleigh,  receiving  quar- 
terly the  scanty  remittances  of  a  careful  guardian, 
whoso  object  seems  to  be  to  make  the  most  of 
my  little  property  until  my  education  is  com- 
pleted ;  and  reciting  day  after  day  my  lessons  to 
Mr.  Davenport.  But  it  cannot  be  so.  I  must 
go  out  into  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  great 
world  from  which  I  have  been  guarded  so  long, 
and  fashion  with  my  own  will  and  care  my  fu- 
ture. It  may  bo  hotter  so.  I  know  that  it 
must  be. 

Yet,  in  all  this  place  I  have  but  ono  friend; 
and  that  one,  I  need  not  tell  to  you,  is  my  teacher, 
Mr.  Davenport.  Dignified,  reserved — and  some 
say  cold  and  proud — he  is  all  tho  dearer  to  mo, 
because  I  have  broken  through  the  quiet  and  ap- 
parently icy  surface  of  his  heart,  and  found  tho 
warm,  gushing  springs  of  affection  which  others 
cannot  see.  Dearer,  because  to  mc  he  has  un- 
bent from  his  quiet  and  reserve,  and  showed  me 
the  sunshiny  part  of  his  character,  till  I  have 
grown  purer  and  better  beneath  its  influence ; 
because  in  the  proudest  expressions  of  his  face, 
the  sternest  glanceB  of  his  deep,  piercing  gray 
eyeB,  I  can  seo  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  groat 
6onl  shining  through,  while  others  shrink  timidly 
away,  chilled  by  an  imaginary  coldness.  Dear, 
kind  Mr.  Davenport,  what  should  I  have  done, 
what  should  I  have  been  without  him ! 

But  last  night  I  learned  something  about  him 
which  made  mc  discontented  and  unhappy. 
Smile  not  at  the  disinterestedness  of  my  friend- 
ship, when  I  toll  you  that  my  heart  sank  heavily 
within  me,  and  the  color  went  away  a  moment 
from  my  face,  when  Mrs.  Burleigh  told  mc  he 
was  ongagod  to  a  lady  in  a  neighboring  city ; 
that  she  had  heard  it  from  a  friend  who  could  not 
be  mistaken  about  it,  and  that  tho  lady  was  of  a 
family  of  distinction  and  very  wealthy.  There 
was  no  reason,  I  assure  you,  why  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  fact  should  come  upon  me  with  such  a 
darkness,  shutting  down  with  its  winglike  shad- 
ows upon  everything  bright  and  pleasant;  no 
reason  that  I  had  known,  why  the  swift,  hot  tears 
filled  my  eyes,  as  I  sought  my  chamber,  and  fell 
like  a  rain  of  fire  upon  my  cheeks. 

He  was  only  a  friend  to  me,  and  yet  I  did  not 
sleep  last  night  thinking  of  the  woman  who  was 
some  day — may-be  very  soon — to  find  a  home  in 
his  heart,  a  shelter  within  the  clasp  of  his  arms; 
thinking  of  his  future  and  mine,  so  vividly  di- 
vergent ;  recalling  his  looks  and  words  from 
time  to  time,  which,  unconsciously,  I  had  care- 
fully laid  away  in  my  heart,  and  then  chiding 
myself  for  the  very  thoughts  which  I  could  not 
control.  What  right  had  I  to  do  this  ?  What 
right  had  I  to  take  so  closely  and  tenderly  to 
myself  all  the  little  kindnesses  he  had  shown  me? 
Was  it  a  right  above  that  of  a  thief  who  steals 


away  bis  neighbor's  goods,  and  gloats  over  them 
secretly  ?  Dear,  dear  Julia,  you  who  are  older 
and  wiser  than  I  am,  can  perhaps  better  under- 
stand all  this  I  Understand  better,  did  I  say  ? 
God  knows,  in  the  double  night  of  darkness 
that  was  upon  me,  I  read  plainly  and  clearly 
my  heart,  which  for  months,  ay,  for  almost  years, 
has  curled  its  pages  backward  from  my  sight, 
and  words  of  thankfulness  trembled  upon  my 
lips,  that  at  last  I  had  found  the  secret  to  guard 
and  keep  forever !  Francis  Davenport  should 
not,  by  the  slightest  look,  word  or  action,  learn 
how  like  an  idiot  I  had  poured  upon  him  the 
riches  of  my  love,  I  said  again  and  again  to 
myself. 

And  so  this  morning  I  went  as  usual  to  my 
school-room,  a  deep  feeling  of  humiliation  at  my 
heart,  while  I  was  outwardly  prond,  haughty  and 
reserved.  Not  once  during  the  long  forenoon 
did  I  raise  my  eyes  to  meet  the  steady,  earnest 
gaze  of  my  teacher,  though  I  was  certaii  he 
could  but  notice  the  strange  mood  that  was  upon 
me.  But  I  could  not  trust  myself;  the  very 
light  of  his  pleasant,  kindly  smiles  would  have 
kindled  a  perfect  flame  of  tell-tale  blushes  upon 
my  face.  At  noon  he  lingered  a  moment  by  my 
side,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  "  quite  well  to-day." 

"  Very  well,  I  thank  you,"  I  replied  ;  and  as 
I  finished  speaking,  he  turned  away. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in 
the  school-room  set  me  once  more  at  ease. 
While  he  was  there  I  thought  Mr.  Davenport 
would  not  notice  any  little  confusion  of  manner 
upon  my  part,  and,  relieved  for  a  while  from  the 
embarrassment  that  had  rested  so  heavily  upon 
me,  I  turned  contentedly  to  my  books.  But  I 
was  not  to  escape  so  easily.  When  the  classes 
were  released  for  the  afternoon,  I  was  summoned 
to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  gravely  presented  to 
the  stranger,  Mr.  Solomon  Park,  who,  he  said, 
had  marked  with  pleasure  my  studiousness,  as 
well  as  the  readiness  I  had  displayed  at  my  reci- 
tations. I  stammered  forth  a  complicated  sen- 
tence of  gratitude,  in  return  for  his  good  opin- 
ion, and  bowing  coldly  I  turned  to  the  hall,  to 
meet  the  prying,  inquisitive  wonderment  of  a 
score  of  my  class,  whose  curiosity  was  aroused 
to  the  highest  pitch  on  seeing  me  presented  to 
the  gray-haired,  portly  visitor.  With  a  few  curt, 
well-directed  answers  I  ridd  d  myself  of  their 
questionings,  and  turned  moomly  down  the  green, 
shady  way  that  led  to  Mrs.  Burleigh's  house.  I 
had  not  walked  far  before  I  heard  hurried  steps 
behind  mc,  and  wbilo  I  strove  to  quiet  the  loud 
beating  of  my  heart,  which  rose  up  joyfully  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  presence,  Mr  Davenport 
gained  ray  side,  remarking  at  once,  with  an  ab- 
ruptness peculiarly  his  own,  upon  tho  rapidity  of 
my  pace. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  were  walking  fast,"  I 
answered. 

"  Perhaps  you  were  in  deep  thought,"  he  re- 
marked ;  "  people  at  such  times  were  often  un- 
conscious of  what  they  were  doing." 

"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  at  all,"  I  replied — 
"at  least  of  nothing  in  particular." 

"Perhaps  not,"  he  said,  relapsing  into  silence, 
while  a  strange  smilo  lingered  at  the  corners  of 
his  mouth. 

We  walked  along  quite  a  distance  without 
speaking,  until  wo  came  to  a  spot  by  the  roadsido 
blue  with  violets. 

"  If  I  would  stop  a  moment,  he  would  gather 
me  some  of  them,"  Mr.  Davenport  said  ;  and 
while  I  paused,  watching  him  as  he  placed  the 
long,  white  pulpy  stems  carefully  in  his  left 
hand,  he  asked  "  how  was  I  pleased  with  Mr. 
Park  ?" 

"I  did  not  know,"  I  answered.  "  I  had  not 
thought." 

"  He  is  an  eccentric  gentleman,"  he  went  on 
to  say,  "  who,  though  he  has  arrived  at  a  goodly 
age,  and  visited  all  parts  of  the  world,  has  not 
married,  because  ho  has  never  met  with  a  wo- 
man that  pleased  him,  until — "  He  hesitated 
before  completing  the  sentence,  and  looking 
roguishly  up  into  my  face,  added  with  emphasis, 
"  until  to-day." 

"  Ah,  indeed !"  I  remarked  carelessly. 

"At  his  earnest  solicitation  I  presented  you  to 
him,  oven  without  first  gaining  your  permission, 
for  I  could  not  put  him  off.  You  are  aware 
of  what  I  am  about  to  say,  Miss  Eunice— you 
are  the  fortunate  lady  who  has  at  last  charmed 
his  fastidious  eye,  and  taken  captive  his  hitherto 
invulnerable  heart.  Let  me  congratulate  you. 
Will  you  take  the  violets  ?"  He  added  this, 
looking  earnestly  down  into  my  blushing  face. 
I  took  the  flowers  mechanically  from  his  hand, 
without  thanking  him,  and  he  commenced  again 


in  the  same  cool,  provoking,  tantalizing  strain  : 

"He  quite  put  me  to  my  wit's  ends  with  the 
numerous  questions  he  asked  me  concerning 
you.  The  more  I  answered,  the  more  he  wished 
to  know;  and  at  lost,  to  save  myself  from  being 
your  biographer,  I  referred  him  to  you.  Was  I 
right  V 

"  Quite  right,  Mr.  Davenport,"  I  answered,  a 
little  piqued. 

"  Here  are  more  violets,"  he  said,  without  ap- 
pearing to  notice  the  answer  I  had  made  him. 
"  Let  me  gather  you  a  few  white  ones.  I  am 
wise,  you  see,  plucking  the  flowers  as  I  go  along. 
May  has  let  her  blossoms  slip  sparingly  through 
her  fingers  this  year." 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  as — "  I  did  not  complete 
the  sentence,  but  asked  instead,  with  a  feigned 
attempt  at  liveliness,  if  his  aged  hero  was 
wealthy. 

"  Immensely  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Wealth  has  turned  the  heads  of  wiser  persons 
than  I  am,"  I  remarked,  darting  a  keen  glance 
up  into  his  face,  to  note  the  effect  of  my  words. 
To  my  surprise,  he  answered  composedly : 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Eunice,  and  perhaps  truer 
hearts — perhaps,  I  say,  remember !  But  here  we 
are  already  at  Mrs.  Burleigh's  door,  and  I  must 
bid  you  good-night." 

As  he  spoke,  and  while  his  eyes  rested  on  my 
face,  he  reached  out  his  hand  for  the  violets  he 
had  given  me,  saying  as  he  placed  between  my 
fingers  a  wild  rose-bud,  "  Let  us  change,  Eunice." 

I  pressed  the  half-open  flower  to  my  lips,  as  he 
turned  away  from  me.  My  heart  was  full.  But 
I  am  wearying  you,  dear  Julia,  and  so  good- 
night. Yours  ever, 

Eunice  Russ. 


Weston,  July  — ,  1S58. 

Dear  Julia  : — As  you  requested  me,  in  your 
letter  of  early  Juno,  I  will  continue  "  the  little 
story,"  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  at  this,  my 
earliest  opportunity.  I  wrote  you  last,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  on  the  evening  following  the  day 
upon  which  I  was  presented  to  Solomon  Park. 
That  day  was  hut  the  commencement  of  the  evils 
which  followed  after  it.  As  Mr.  Davenport  had 
hinted,  this  strange  and  eccentric  man  had  taken 
it  into  his  head  that  I,  of  all  the  women  in  the 
world,  was  the  only  one  calculated  to  perfect  his 
earthly  happiness.  At  first  I  received  his  atten- 
tions with  a  silent  contempt,  which  I  could  not 
conceal ;  but  as  days  went  by,  and  he  still  strove 
by  a  respectful  yet  earnest  perseverance  to  win 
my  favor,  giving  me  tho  while  such  proofs  of  his 
kiud,  true- hearted ness  as  1  could  not  gainsay,  I 
grew  to  look  upon  him  with  less  of  disdain  than 
compassion. 

So  it  was  that  matters  went  on  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  party  given  during  tho  last  week  of 
tho  school,  Mr.  Park  following  me  as  closely  as 
though  he  had  been  my  shadow,  and  I  striving 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  show  him,  that  what- 
ever might  occur,  I  could  he  nothing  moro  than  a 
friend  to  him.  At  first  Mr.  Davenport  looked 
upon  the  singular  phase  with  more  of  curiosity 
than  aught  else,  joking  me  occasionally  upon  my 
conquest.  One  morning — and  for  a  long  time 
I  did  not  forgive  him  the  joke — he  came  to 
my  desk  while  I  was  studying,  before  school 
hours,  to  conquer  a  difficult,  puzzling  lesson,  and 
laid  a  white  rose  upon  my  open  book,  saying  as 
he  did  so,  with  a  mischievous  merriment  shining 
in  his  eyes,  "  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these  !"  The  flower 
was  worthless  to  me  from  that  moment,  and 
when  I  left  the  school-room  at  noon,  I  laid  it 
upon  his  table.  Others  might  make  merry  over 
my  annoyance,  but  I  could  not,  though  I  wished 
it,  bear  one  little  word  from  him. 

But  on  the  evening  of  the  party  every  one 
seemed  conspiring  against  my  happiness.  A 
score  of  times  was  Mr.  Davenport's  lady  pointed 
out  to  me,  and  as  many  times  a  eulogy  poured 
into  my  ears  of  her  superior  excellence  and 
beauty.  How  noble  and  good  a  woman  she 
might  have  been,  I  could  not  say,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  the  dark,  haughty  face,  and  the  cold, 
cynical  expression  that  hovered  about  her  well- 
curved  lips  to  attract  me  towards  her.  1  watched 
her  while  Mr.  Davenport  was  lingering  by  her 
side,  and  saw  the  proud  face  grow  radiant  and 
beautiful  with  smiles,  and  the  dark  eyes  kindle 
with  expression,  till  I  did  not  wonder  that  he 
loved  her — did  not  wonder  that  he  was  charmed 
and  fascinated,  and  the  homage  of  his  loyal 
heart  was  paid  reverently  at  her  shrine.  Then 
came  to  me  the  thought — so  dangerous  and  fear- 
ful to  the  peace  of  woman — that  if  I  had  given 
all  my  love  unasked — ray  love  where  I  might 


never  recall  it,  what  mattered  it  to  whom  I  gave 
my  hand  !  The  gray-haired,  kind  old  man  stand- 
ing by  my  side,  loved  me  truly  and  well,  why 
should  I  not  reward  that  love  as  well  as  I  could? 
I  might  be  a  dutiful,  faithful  wife,  as  far  as  the 
world  could  see,  what  more  would  be  wanted  ? 
In  a  few  days  I  should  be  homeless — the  whole 
of  my  little  property  spent  to  pay  for  my  educa- 
tion— why  would  it  not  be  well  for  me  to  go  with 
him  to  his  rich,  stately  home,  the  pride  and  joy 
of  his  life,  the  light  of  bis  household?  I  looked 
up  into  his  face,  as  the  thought  flew  across  my 
mind.  It  was  a  kind,  good  face,  warm  and 
genial,  and  for  a  moment  a  wish  to  see  it  light  up 
with  a  joy  that  I  alone  could  bring  to  it,  almost 
sent  from  my  lips  words  that  would  have  sealed 
my  fate  forever. 

"  0  that  I  had  some  one  to  advise  me  I"  I  said 
inwardly ;  "  some  one  that  I  might  rely  upon 
and  trust."  I  looked  around ;  Mr.  Davenport 
was  standing  but  a  short  distance  from  me,  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Burleigh,  while  both  were  re- 
garding me  attentively. 

"Let  us  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  room,"  I 
said  to  Mr.  Park.  As  we  moved  along  I  heard 
Mrs.  Burleigh  say,  in  answer  to  some  remark  of 
Mr.  Davenport,  "  I  am  sure  she  will  never  do 
better !" 

I  half  paused  to  catch  the  answer,  but  it  was 
drowned  before  it  reached  my  ears  in  the  con- 
fused murmur  of  voices.  But  I  thought,  as  I 
sauntered  along  slowly  with  my  companion,  that 
I  would  give  more  for  the  opinion  of  my  teacher 
than  any  other  person  living.  If  I  cared  so  much 
for  it,  why  need  I  not  ask  it,  I  grew  to  wonder- 
ing suddenly. 

I  should  have  one  more  opportunity  of  con- 
versing with  him,  before  the  close  of  the  school, 
on  the  following  morning,  and  why  not  broach 
the  subject  to  him  as  I  had  a  hundred  others  that 
perplexed  me  ?  My  resolution  was  taken — I 
would  speak  to  bira  the  next  day.  He  could  not 
read  my  heart,  and  to  him  there  would  be  noth- 
ing strange  in  the  questions  I  should  ask  him. 

So,  in  the  early  morning,  I  went  down  to  the 
school-room,  my  heart  beating  wildly  with  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  my  cheek  flushed  to  a  deep 
crimson  with  excitement.  But  I  was  not  the 
only  one  who  had  planned  an  early  visit  to  the 
old  recitation -room — nearly  half  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  were  already  there.  Some  lingered 
tearfully  with  their  books  by  the  long  windows, 
where  the  sweet  morning  air  came  in  freshly 
through  the  green  branches  of  the  elms,  and  oth- 
ers sitting  thoughtfully  by  their  desks,  silent  and 
sorrowful.  Mr.  Davenport  was  leaning  forward 
upon  his  table  as  I  entered  the  room,  looking  a 
fit  companion,  with  his  sad  taco  bent  low  upon 
his  hands,  for  the  silent  group  about  him.  I 
went  to  my  desk  without  speaking,  and  taking  a 
book  from  it,  went  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
room  and  seated  myself  away  from  my  compan- 
ions in  the  window. 

As  I  did  so,  Mr.  Davenport  commenced  mak- 
ing the  tour  of  the  room,  pausing  as  he  went 
along  to  speak  to  each  member  of  the  class.  I 
wished  I  was  back  again  to  my  seat,  hut  did  not 
dare  venture  to  go  lest  it  should  seem  that  I  was 
over-anxious  to  speak  with  him ;  and  if  I  remained 
where  I  was,  would  it  not  appear  like  a  manoeu- 
vre ?  I  leaned  back  in  the  window,  hoping  he 
would  forget  me,  and  yet  disputing  that  hope  with 
a  half-tearful  fear  that  he  would.  But  I  was  not 
forgotten.  He  came  to  mo  at  last,  and  leaning 
his  arm  upon  the  shutter  that  I  had  drawn  for- 
ward to  conceal  myself,  asked,  in  his  old  abrupt 
way,  if  I  wished  to  teach  after  graduating  ? 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  am  undecided  what  to  do," 
I  answered. 

"  And  to-morrow  is  the  last  day  of  school ! 
But  perhaps,"  ho  added,  looking  suddenly  np, 
"you  will  not — " 

"  What  ?" 

"  As  the  wife  of  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Park, 
you  will  have  little  necessity  for  labor." 

"And  do  you  advise  me  to  marry  him?"  I 
asked  hurriedly.  "  You  have  been  a  kind  friend 
to  me  all  the  while  I  have  been  here ;  I  can  rely 
on  your  judgment.  Tell  me,  O,  tell  me  what 
to  do!" 

He  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  "  Do  you  be- 
lieve in  love  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  in  idolatrous,  worshipful  love,"  I  an- 
swered fervently. 

"  Then  do  not  wrong  your  belief  by  referring 
such  a  question  to  any  one.  In  your  own  soul 
you  already  have  an  answer  from  the  very  King 
of  kings !     Heed  that,  and  that  only." 

"  But  he  will  be  a  friend  to  me,"  I  said,  half 
in  excuse  for  the  question  I  had  asked  him. 
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"  Ych  ;  and  if  ynu  do  not  love  him,  you  will 
turn  to  ho  the  direst  enomy  of  your  pence  and 
purity,  in  giving  yourself  to  him." 

"I  promised  to  docido  to-dny,"  I  Bald,  the  hot 
tenrs  rushing  blindingly  to  my  eyes. 

Ho  made  a  movemont  towards  mo,  us  I  spoko, 
thou  looking  into  my  face,  ho  drew  hack  without 
answering  mo,  and  moved  down  the  aisle. 

That  night  I  gave  Mr.  Park  my  final  answer, 
that  I  could  not  marry  him,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  school,  handed  my  name  in  to 
Mr.  Davenport  with  those  of  my  companion* 
who  wero  desirous  of  obtaining  situations  as 
teachers.  I  did  not  stop  at  his  desk,  as  did  my 
classmates,  to  particularize  upon  the  situation 
that  I  cared  to  gain,  hut  stole  away  silently  to  my 
seat.  My  heart  wan  running  over  with  joy  ; 
within  it  right  and  wrong  had  fought  a  fierce  hat- 
tie,  and  right  had  conquered. 

"  Then  you  have  concluded  to  tench  V  asked 
Mr.  Davenport,  as  I  stood  by  my  desk  for  the 
lust  time,  the  day  following  that  of  the  examina- 
tion, packing  my  books  and  papers. 

11  Yes  sir,"  I  answered,  without  looking  up. 
Hi-  did  Dot  speak  again  for  a  moment,  then  bo 
Slid,  in  a  slightly  tremulous  voice,  "Do  you 
know,  Eunice,  that  tho  woman  who  finds  her 
way  back  to  the  right,  from  which  she  has  strayed, 
by  the  inward  light  of  her  own  soul,  is  doubly 
blessed  V 

I  looked  up  into  his  face,  and  then  down 
again  to  my  books,  for  his  eyes  telegraphed  too 
distinctly  to  my  waiting  heart  for  it  to  remain  si- 
lent. And  so  ho  continued:  "For  weeks  my 
lips  have  shut  back  from  a  strong,  passionate  ut- 


VIEW8  ON  LAGO  MAGGIOBH. 

t  hi  ibis  and  thu  first  page  of  this  numbor,  wo 
publish  sketches  of  the  Logo  Maggioro,  in 
Northern  ItJily,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  ex- 
tending through  a  range  of  magnificent  moun- 
tain scenery,  and  now  invested  with  nn  historic 
interest  by  the  events  of  the  present  war.  Tho 
sketch  on  the  first  page  is  given  because  it  delin- 
eates an  event  worthy  of  commemoration,  which 
occurred  on  the  80th  of  April.  Tho  passage  of 
this  lake  by  Austrian  troops  is  indeed  well  wor- 
thy of  illustration,  as  being  one  of  the  chief  inci- 
dents in  the  first  BCt  of  the  great  war  drama 
which  now  fascinates  tho  world  with  its  terrible 
interest.  The  Austrians  passed  from  their  own 
territory  to  that  of  Sardinia  in  three  columns — 
two  divisions  penetrating  by  way  of  Gravollona 
and  Albiati  Grasso,  whilst  the  other  division 
entered  tho  country  from  the  Lago  Maggiorc, 
landing  on  tho  Sardinian  shore  of  tho  lake,  oc- 
cupying the  towns  of  Stresa,  Intra,  Pallanza  and 
Arona,  and  driving  back  tho  Sardinians  by  tho 
superiority  of  their  numbers.  With  what  high 
hopes  did  the  Austrian  officers  lead  their  well- 
trained  troops  into  tho  fertile  plains  of  Sardinia  ! 
Yet  how  short  a  timo  was  necessary  to  drivo 
them  back,  beaten  in  a  series  of  terrible  battles, 
to  tho  base  of  their  frowning  fortresses  in  the  fa- 
mous quadrilateral !  As  a  final  resort,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  took  tho  field  in  person  ;  but 
tho  terrible  battle  of  Solforino  destroyed  his  last 
hope.  The  London  Times  ably  comments  on 
his  despair  at  this  result. 

"  When  the  Emperor  of  Austria  saw  the  re- 
treat of  his  troops  from  tho  Tower  of  Cavriana, 


before  him,  whore  they  had  wheeled  and  charged 
in  many  a  grand  review,  dinning  before  them  im- 
aginary foes,  lie  religiously  beUflVed  that  no  en- 
emy could  stand  tho  shock  of  bis  columns  of 
sturdy  infantry,  or  could  break  tho  bristling 
masses  that  to  his  eyes  were  tho  incarnation  of 
infrangible  power,  lint  in  one  day  illusion  after 
illusion  had  broken  up  and  drifted  nway.  IIu 
had  been  learning  for  many  hours  the  incapacity 
of  mutter  to  contend  with  mind.  His  artillery, 
|  outshot  by  a  more  perfect  arm,  had  proved  little 
better  tliuu  an  incumbrance  in  the  battle  ;bis  im- 
pregnable position  upon  that  high  bill  had,  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  been  taken  at  a  rush  by  a 
more  active,  a  more  intelligent,  nnd  a  more  en- 
terprising soldiery;  hie  infantry,  although  iiiuit- 
eiiiiilly  superior  in  the  field,  has  always  been 
'  too  few  on  tho  decisive  point  and  ut  tho  decis- 
ive minute.'  While  ho  looked  from  the  Tower 
of  Cavriana  this  massive  organization  was  being 
dissolved  beforo  him,  this  long-prepared  system 
of  physical  force  had  broken  at  its  first  tost,  and 
in  vexation  or  in  sorrow  the  Emporor  of  Austria 
wept." 

Lago  Maggioro,  where  the  opening  scone  of 

this  great  drama  was  enacted,  is  the  largest  lake 

"in  Italy,  and  extends  about  fifty  mileB  in  length 

from  north  to  south  ;    its  greatest  breadth,  which 

is  eight  miles,  is  about  the  middle  of  its  length  ; 

but  it  is  only  between  two  and  three  miles  broad 

1   in  most  other  places,  and  still  less  at  the  north 

'   and  south  extremities.     Tho  elevation  of  its  sur- 

!    face  above  tho  sea  is  678  feet,  and  its  greatest 

i    depth  is  1100  feet.     Its  northern  half  extends 

j    between  tho  lower  offsets  of  the  Pennine  Alps 


ITALIAN  \  oli  vi  Kl.lts  AT  MILAN. 
The  engraving  which  occupies  our  last  page, 
and  which  is  characterized  by  spirit,  naturalnesH 
and  artistic  effect,  represents  the  welcome  given 
by  the  people  of  Milan  to  the  Italian  volunteers 
from  other  portions  of  tho  country,  as  they 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  full 
of  enthusiusm  in  tho  glorious  cause  of  Italian  in- 
dependence. Muny  of  those  recruits  were  young 
men  of  fortune,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
yet  gladly  abandoning  tho  splendors  that  BUT- 
rounded  them  for  the  rough  usage  of  the  bivouac 
and  the  battle-field.  The  picture,  spirited  and 
admirable  as  it  is,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  thu 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  welcomed,  and 
of  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  good-will  which, 
for  a  time  at  least,  annihilated  all  sectional  feel- 
ings, and  recognized  only  the  fact  of  Italian  na- 
tionality. Flowers,  wine,  refreshments  wero 
lavished  on  the  volunteers,  and  how  well  they  do- 
served  those  marks  of  distinction  ban  been  shown 
in  the  gallantry  of  their  behaviour  in  tho  field. 
Garibaldi's  corps,  composed  entirely  of  Italian 
volunteers,  performed  exploits,  which,  when  re- 
lated by  future  writers,  will  excite  astonishment 
and  admiration ;  while  the  Italian  wing  of  the 
allied  army  at  Solforino,  combating  for  hours  a 
superior  force,  showed  in  the  loss  of  five  thou- 
sand men  in  killed  and  wounded,  what  heroes 
filled  its  ranks.  Nothing  so  hopeful  has  been 
witnessed  in  the  annals  of  modern  Italy.  This 
heroism  assures  us,  not  only  that  the  Italians  are 
worthy  of  independence,  but  that  they  will 
achieve  it,  oven  if  again  abandoned  to  them- 
selves.   Men  who  have  made  such  sacrifices,  eu- 
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terance,  words  that  have  burned  for  expression 
in  the  purest  depths  of  my  heart.  While  yon 
could  not  tell  which  was  the  dearest — whether 
you  would  be  the  wife  of  a  man  you  did  not 
love,  or  a  free,  pure  woman,  I  could  not,  would 
not  speak  to  you  of  my  love.     Now — " 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  me,  and  trustingly,  rev- 
erently and  happily  I  laid  mine  within  its  strong 
clasp,  and  as  he  pressed  his  lips  to  mine,  I 
thought,  while  tears  of  thanksgiving  rose  to  my 
eyes,  that  indeed  I  was  **  blessed  among  women ; 
not  because  of  the  victory  I  had  won  over  self, 
but  because  of  his  love ! 

And  that  is  all,  dear  Julia.  I  cannot  say  more. 
Tours  affectionately, 

Eunice  Rtjss. 

■  —  <  — ■»-  » 

A  MODEST  REQUEST. 

When  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  made  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  Queen  Anne's  reign, 
one  of  his  friends  applied  to  him  for  some  prefer- 
ment, adding  that  he  was  by  no  means  particu- 
lar, and  was  willing  to  accept  either  a  bishopric, 
or  a  regiment  of  horse — or  to  be  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  This,  how- 
ever, is  surpassed  by  Horace  Walpole's  anecdote 
of  a  humane  jailor  in  Oxfordshire,  who  made  the 
following  application  to  one  of  his  condemned 
prisoners :  "My  good  friend  !  I  have  a  little  fa- 
vor to  ask  of  you,  which,  from  your  obliging  dis- 
position, I  doubt  not  you  will  grant.  You  are 
ordered  for  execution  on  Friday  week.  I  have 
a  particular  engagement  on  that  day  ;  if  it  makes 
no  difference  to  you,  would  you  say  next  Friday 
instead1?" — English  Anecdotes. 


he  had  tears  in  bis  eyes.  Those  tears  that  start- 
ed in  that  young  man's  eyes,  were,  perhaps, 
drawn  forth  only  by  the  sting  of  baffled  hopes. 
Perhaps  he  felt  only  at  that  moment  the  hope- 
lessness which  we  have  all  experienced  when 
the  stream  of  events  has  gone  against  us,  and 
when  not  even  the  excitement  of  personal  effort 
remained.  He  had  gone  forth  that  morning  con- 
fident that  the  sanguine  predictions  of  his  aged 
advisers  would  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  immense 
army  which  obeyed  his  command,  like  a  well-fin- 
ished machine,  was  invincible  and  irresistible ; 
that  the  plan  of  the  day's  battle  would  be  worked 
out  with  the  rigid  certainty  of  a  piece  of  official 
routine ;  and  that  the  evening  would  see  the 
French  and  Sardinian  invaders  broken  by  his 
troops  and  flying  in  disorder  before  him.  The 
only  fear  was  lest  they  should  fly  too  soon,  and 
before  his  extended  lines  could  converge  and  sur- 
round them.  Hess  had  doubtless  reminded  him 
how  a  similar  invasion  had  been  resisted  ten 
years  before,  and  how  Kadetzky,  when  he  ceased 
to  retreat  and  had  doubled  back  upon  the  Sardin- 
ians, had  given  out  '  Turin  '  as  the  watchword 
of  the  day.  Ho  bad  relied  nndoubtingly  upon 
the  virtue  of  the  precedents  of  former  years,  and 
had  believed  the  old  field- marshal  when  he  at- 
tributed the  smaller  disasters  of  the  present 
campaign  to  the  weakness  of  Gynlai,  in  not 
fighting  over  again  the  battle  of  Novara.  He 
had  trusted  in  his  numerous  artillery — so  efficient, 
according  to  the  only  standard  of  efficiency 
which  he  and  his  generals  knew.  He  had  con- 
fided in  that  well-trained  cavalry,  which  he  had 
seen  so  perfect  in  their  evolutions  upon  the  plain 


on  one  side,  and  the  Rhaitian  Alps  on  the  other, 
receiving  all  the  streams  that  flow  from  the  south- 
ern slope  of  those  mountains,  from  Mount  Rosa 
on  the  west  to  Mount  Bernardin  on  the  east. 
The  southern  extremity  of  the  lake  touches 
the  level  plain  of  Lombardy.  The  principal 
affluents  of  Lago  Maggiore  are  : — the  Toccia,  or 
Tosa,  which  comes  from  the  Val  d'Ossola  ;  the 
Maggia,  which  flows  through  the  valley  of  that 
name ;  the  Tieino,  or  Tessio,  coming  from  the 
St.  Gotbard  ;  and  the  Tresa,  which  flows  out  of 
the  neighboring  lake  of  the  Lugano.  It  also  re- 
ceives an  outlet  from  the  small  lake  of  Orta, 
which  lies  west  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  out- 
let of  the  Lago  Maggiore  is  formed  by  the  Tiei- 
no, which  issues  from  its  southern  extremity  at 
the  town  of  Sesto.  The  northern  extremity  of 
the  Lago  Maggiore,  which  is  called  at  that  end 
the  Lake  of  Locarno,  extends  into  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Tieino.  Through  the  remainderof  its 
length  the  Lago  Maggiore  divides  Austrian  Lom- 
bardy, on  its  eastern  bank,  from  the  Sardinian  ter- 
ritory which  lies  along  its  western  shore.  The 
Tieino  continues  to  mark  the  boundary  between 
the  two  States  to  its  junction  with  the  Po.  The 
principal  towns  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  : 
Intra,  Palanza,  and  Arona,  on  the  Sardinian 
coast ;  Locarno  and  Magadino,  on  the  Swiss 
coast ;  and  Laveno  and  Sesto,  on  the  Austrian 
shore. 

«  ■***■ »  ■— 

With  the  vulgar  and  the  learned,  names  have 
great  weight;  the  wise  use  a  writ  of  inquiry  into 
their  legitimacy  when  they  are  advanced  as  au- 
thority.— Zimmerman. 


dured  such  hardships,  and  fought  with  such 
bravery,  can  never  again  be  made  to  bend  be- 
neath a  foreign  yoke.  It  remains  for  their  influ- 
ential leaders  to  guide  the  movements  of  their 
enthusiasm,  that  they  will  not  fall  into  the  pit  of 
Red  Republicanism,  the  grave  of  continental 
liberty  in  1848  and  1849. 

HOW  IT  STRIKES  A  STRANGER. 

Several  years  ago,  when  the  Astor  House  in 
New  York  city  was  still  in  its  early  youth,  and 
Wenbam  Lake  ice  was  not  yet  known  on  Lon- 
don dinner-tables,  a  British  "functionary,"  who 
was  on  his  way  to  his  post,  put  up  at  that  excel- 
lent hostelry.  He  was  accompanied  by  bis  wife ; 
and  though  not  posted  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
land  they  had  reached,  their  eyes  and  ears  were 
open  for  new  impressions.  We  heard  two  of 
these  mentioned  the  other  day ;  and  the  anecdote 
— whether  it  make  you  smile  or  not — is  absolute- 
ly true.  As  the  lady  and  gentleman  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  large  drawing-room,  and  were  about 
to  enter,  they  observed,  seated  near  each  other, 
but  not  communicating,  two  female  figures 
adorned  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and  waving  to- 
and-fro  with  a  peculiar  movement  entirely  incom 
prehensible  to  the  new-comers.  In  short,  they 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  rocking-chair  in  use, 
and  were  so  much  struck  with  its  oddity,  as  com- 
pared with  an  elaborate  costume  and  formal  air, 
that  they  exchanced  a  mutual  glance  of  intelli- 
gence, and  retired,  with  the  sotto  voce  exclamation, 
"  Poor  things  !  maniacs,  of  course !" — New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 
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)art'&  €axmx. 

[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
NOW  AND  THEN. 

DY  AS  VIS  LINDA    HAYZ. 

Then,  life  was  all  bright  and  joyons, 

Every  honr  was  happy  then, 
And  I  muse  of  days  passed  happy, 

While  the  echo  murmnra- when? 
Peace,  Insultiog:  hateful  whisper, 

Breathe  no  more  the  doubt  of  blis3 — 
Are  there  not  some  happy  .momenta 

In  80  bright  a  world  as  this? 

Now,  old  age  comes  slowly  creeping, 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  tread, 
Yesterday  an  infant  sleeping, 

And  to-morrow  with  the  dead. 
Thus  our  life  glides  slowly  onward, 

While  with  feeble  tongue  or  pen, 
We  can  dream  of  joys  long  gone, 

And  the  change  since  now  and  then. 

CHILDHOOD. 
In  my  poor  mind  it  is  most  sweet  to  muse 
Upon  the  days  gone  by  ;  to  act  in  thought 
Past  seasons  o'er,  and  be  again  a  child; 
To  sit  in  fancy  on  the  turf-clad  slope 
Down  which  the  child  would  roll  to  pluck  guy  flowers, 
Make  posies  in  the  sun,  which  the  child's  hand 
(Childhood  offended  soon,  soon  reconciled) 
Would  throw  away,  and  straight  take  up  again, 
Then  time  them  to  the  winds,  and  o'er  the  lawn 
Bound  with  so  playful  and  so  light  a  foot, 
That  the  pressed  daisy  scarce  declined  her  head. 

Oil  a  ales  Lamd. 

MY  LOVE. 
She's  blooming  as  May, 
Brisk,  lively,  and  gay, 

The  graces  play  all  round  about  her: 
She's  prudeot  and  witty, 
Sings  wondrously  pretty, 

And  there  Is  no  living  without  her. — PsiOB. 

WITH  A  GIFT. 
A  trifle,  sweet,  which  true  love  spells — 
True  love  interprets— right  alone—  Tennyson. 

dMitw'ss  fey  <Bfaw. 

GOSSIP   Willi  THE  READER. 

—  We  are  liviDg  in  the  midst  of  stirring  events.  From 
a  safe  standpoint  we  arc  contemplating  a  series  of  trans- 
actions, deeply  interesting  in  themselves  find  pregnant 
with  a  possible  future  of  vast  magnitude.  In  the  days 
of  the  French  republic  and  first  empire,  days  which  were 
only  the  "  beginning  of  the  end,"  the  news  came  to  us 
In  meagre  instalments  and  at  long  intervals,  but  now, 
although  the  Atlantic  telegraph  refuses  to  flash  intelli- 
gence across  the  dividing  deep  with  the  speed  of  light, 
still  the  continental  telegraphs  in  co-operation  with 
ocean  steamships,  bring  us  news  perhups  quite  as  vast 
and  copiously  as  we  can  digest  it.  In  (act  we  read  of 
battlo  after  battle,  at  a  few  days'  interval,  and  are  daz- 
zled and  perplexed  as  wo  read.  We  have  no  time  to  re- 
flect and  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  strife.  Great 
achievements  thus  become  dwarfed,  and  time  must 
elapse  before  we  can  truly  measure  them.  And  while  on 
this  theme  let  us  do  justice  to  the  enterprise  of  a  con- 
temporary— the  New  York  Times.  From  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  war  it  has  contained  admirable  articles  and 
early  intelligence  upon  the  subject,  bui  the  climax  of 
newspaper  enterprise  was  crowned  when  its  editor,  Mr. 
Baymond,  wrote  the  description  of  Solferino  on  the  bat- 
tlc-fleld  itself  and  despatched  it  to  his  journal  in  time  to 
anticipate  the  English  and  even  the  French  journals 
themselves.  The  prestige  of  such  a  feat  is  invaluable. 
And  what  a  souvenir  Mr.  Baymond  baa  secured!  It  is 
really  worth  some  little  trouble  nnd  expense  to  be  able 
to  say,  some  twenty  years  hence,  when  Solferino  is  his- 
torically ranked  with  Waterloo,  "When  I  was  at  the 
battle  of  Solferino,"  etc There  is  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun.  The  greatest  of  modern  warriors  God  it 
convenient  to  adopt  some  of  tho  practices  of  the  greatest 
of  Boman  captains.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  a  care- 
ful student  of  Ciesar.  "  Had  Ciesar's  Commentaries  with 
mo  in  India,"  he  says,  "and  learnt  much  from  them, — 
fortifying  my  camp  over  night  as  he  did.  I  passed  over 
the  rivers  as  ho  did,  by  means  of  baskets  and  boats  of 
basket-work;  only  I  think  I  improved  upon  him,  con- 
structing them  into  bridges,  and  always  fortifying  them 
and  leaviog  them  guarded,  to  return  by  thorn  if  neces- 
sary ." The  Paris  Constitutionncl  says  it  has  rea- 
son to  know  that  it  is  the  intention  of  government  to 
employ  the  Austrian  prisoners  in  making  railways  in 
Algeria.  It  is  also  said  that  the  prisoners  will  be  let  out 
to  hire  to  agriculturists  and  manufacturers  who  may  be 
willing  to  pay  them.  The  officers  are  everywhere  well 
treated.  They  are  free  on  parole,  and  may  even  obtain 
without  much  difficulty,  leave  of  absence  from  the  places 
assigned  for  their  residence.  Those  who  are  married 
may  send  for  their  wives.  The  pay  allowed  them  by  the 
French  government  is  fixed  as  follows:  Generals  of 
division,  4000  francs;  generals  of  brigade,  3000  francs; 
superior  officers,  2400  francs;  captains,  lieutenants,  and 

sub-lieutenants,  1200  franrs The  owners  of  Copley's 

great  picture  of  "  King  Charles  the  First  demanding  the 
fivo  Impeached  Members,"  have  generously  offered  the 
painting  to  the  trustees  of  the  City  Library  of  Boston. 

It  cost  S9000 The  emperor  of  the  French  wishing 

to  re-establish  old  and  glorious  traditions,  has  decided 
fiat  any  regiment  which  shall  take  a  color  from  the  ene- 
my shall  bear  tho  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  attached 

below  its  eagle The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New 

York  Post  states  that  the  difficulties  between  the  Impe- 
rial Bonapartists  and  the  descendants  of  Mrs.  Patterson 
of  Baltimore,  the  reputed  ttife  of  tho   Duke  cf  Westpha- 


lia, are  in  the  way  of  being  composed.  The  emperor  has 
offered  to  make  her  son  Jerome  a  duke,  and  her  grandson 
Jerome,  who  graduated  at  Weft  Point,  and  is  now  with 
the  army  in  Italy,  a  count,  with  suitable  pecuniary  en- 
dowments for  the  rank,  if  they  will  formally  renounce  all 

claims  to  the  name  of  Bonaparte There  is  to  he  a 

grand  celebration  by  the  Germans  of  New  York  on  the. 
10th  of  November,  which  is  the  hundredth  anniversary 

of  the  birthday  of  the  German  poet,  Schiller The 

Austrian  general,  Baron  Beischecb,  received  three 
wounds  at  Magenta.  It  is  said  that  a  Zouave,  who  sent 
a  bullet  into  his   thigh,  called  ont,  as  he  took  aim: 

''That's  for  you,  general." The  newly  born  son  of 

the  Duke  and  Duchess  de  Montpensier  has  been  chris- 
tened, and  in  accordance  with  the  Spanish  custom,  not 
fewer  than  twenty-three  Christian  names  were  given  to 

him The  Commercial  Bulletin,  which,  by  the  way, 

maintains  its  high  character  for  excellence,  says :  "  The 
project  of  establishing  a  line  of  steamers  between  Boston 
and  New  Orleans  is  by  no  means  abandoned  as  yet.  Gen- 
tlemen of  means  and  experience  are  exerting  themselves 
in  behalf  of  the  enterprise,  and  we  hope  their  efforts  may 
meet  with  the  same  success  attained  in  establishing  the 
line  between  Boston  and  Charleston Among  the  ves- 
sels employed  between  France  and.  tho  Crimea,  though 
not  stated  in  the  report,  were  40,000  tons  of  American 
shipping,  embraciDg  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  clip- 
per vessels,  as  well  as  some  steamers  of  the  American 
mercantile  marine,  and  for  whose  services  a  liberal  com- 
pensation was  made A  recent  writer  has  penned  the 

following  eulogy  on  domestic  life :  He  cannot  be  an  un- 
happy man  who  has  the  love  and  smile  of  woman  to  ac- 
company him  in  every  department  of  life.  The  world 
may  look  dark  and  cheerless  without — enemies  may 
gather  in  bis  path,  but  when  be  retains  to  the  fireside, 
and  feels  the  tender  love  of  woman,  he  forgets  his  cares 
and  troubles,  and  is  a  comparatively  happy  man.  lie  is 
but  half  prepared  for  the  journey  of  life  who  takes  not 
with  him  that  friend  who  Will  forsake  him  in  no  emer- 
gency— who  will  divide  his  sorrows— increase  his  joys — 
lift  the  veil  from  his  heart,  and  throw  sunshine  amid  the 
darkest  scenes.  No,  that  man  cannot  be  miserable  who 
has  such  a  companion,  be  he  ever  so  poor,  despised  and 

trodden  upon  by  the  world Accounts  from  Scotland 

state  that  the  drought  during  May  and  a  part  of  June 
was  more  severe  than  during  any  post  year  since  182*3- 
Tbe  rivers  Earn  and  Tay  were  nearly  dry— the  famous 
Doon,  Immortalized  by  Bums,  would  slide  through  a 
gallon  measure,  and  other  well  known  streams  and  rivers 
were  thoroughly  dried  up.  In  some  places  water  was  so 
scarce  that  In  villages  it  was  sold  ut  five  shillings  per  bar- 
rel, "ml  many  had  to  go  miles  for  water  for  their  cattle. 
The  crops,  notwithstanding,  are  reported  as  looking  ex- 
cellent; and  recent  rains  will  no  doubt  advance  them 
considerably Sir  Halter  Scott  admits  that  the  bat- 
ik- of  Waterloo  created  in  the  British  vmplre  fifteen 
thousand  widows.  It  Is  probable  that  the  recent  battlo 
of  Magenta  has  created  at  least  twenty  thousand  widows 

and  sixty   thousand  orphans Mrs.  Anun  Pope  of 

Spencer,  in  this  State,  died  recently  at  the  great  ago  of 
one  hundred  and  fivo  years.  Her  immediate  death  bad 
not  been  ontfclnated  till  within  ten  dnjstivhen  she  be- 
gan to  decline  rapidly,  and  at  lost  passed  away  without 
■  lii  Band  ulmost  without  paiu.  Herhusbuud,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Pope,  was  for  upwards  of  half  a  century  a  minis- 
ter In  Spencer,  and  died  many  years  ago.  She  leaves  four 
descendants,  among  whom  are  her  son,  Mr.  William 
Pope,  with  whom  she  lived,  and  a  grand -daughter,  the 
wire  of  Hon.  William  Upham  OfSpUlcer.  Mrs  Pope 
was  probably  the  only  living  person  who  remembered 
Whitfield,  and  tho  march  of  Burgoyne's  captured  troops 

was  fresh  in  her  memory  nearly  eighty  years  after M. 

Adams  of  Munich,  a  celebrated  paiutcr  of  battles,  was 
requested  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  proceed  to  the 
theatre  of  war.  in  order  to  make  paintings  of  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  war.  M.  Adams,  who,  iu  order  to  be  a 
close  observer,  had  adopted  the  costume  of  a  Tyrolean 
chasseur,  was  so  unfortunate,  while  making  sketches,  as 

to  he  made  prisoner  by  a  Piedmontcse  detachment An 

experienced  vintner,  who  has  one  of  the  best  vineyards 
in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  says  that  1000  gallons  of  wine 
per  acre  may  bo  safely  depended  upon   this  year  as  the 
product  of  the  grape  crop. ....  .Amidst  tho  excitement 

and  coutlagration  of  war,  Vesuvius  will  urge  its  claims 
on  public  attention.  A  letter  from  Naples  inform  us 
that  its  forges  are  more  active  than  those  of  the  nations 
uuited  which  are  now  applying  the  resources  of  science 
to  the  construction  of  weapons  for  human  destruction. 
Tho  mountain  beats  them  all ;  and,  with  the  quiet  assur- 
ance of  undisputed  power,  hourly  it  is  laying  waste  rich 
lands  growing  with  all  the  prouiLe  of  harvest.  Any  one 
who  looks  at  it  from  Naples  observes  a  large  river  of  fire 
actually  flowing,  but  apparently  arrested  and  attached 
to  the  side  of  Vesuvius.  Within  the  lost  three  months 
it  has  increased  wonderfully  in  proportion ;  it  is  no  long- 
er a  rill,  it  is  a  sheet  of  fire ;  it  has  risen  and  overflowed 
its  banks,  and  God  help  the  poor  small  proprietors  who 
have  invested  their  all  in  little  portions  of  land  now  in- 
crusted  with  lava The  Handel  Centenary  festival  in 

England  was  an  immense  affair.    There  were  20,4)00  peo- 
ple at    the    opening.      Figure    to    yourself,  intelligent 
reader,  as  the  French  feuilletonists  say,  the  noise  made 
by  a  chorus  which    embraces    2538    voices,    viz.:    617 
sopranos,  718  altos  (2UG  female?),  and  5135  basses.     The 
receipts  on  the  occasion  amounted  to  S140,000. . . ..  .The 

following  statement  we  find  in  a  New  York  paper  is 
doubtless  an  exaggerated  picture  :  "  There  is  a  rum-shop 
at  every  corner,  a  bar  in  every  grocery  ;  men  lie  stupified 
upon  the  steps,  or  stagger  along  the  street  almost  with- 
out remark;  rich  men  madden  themselves  with  costly 
wines,  and  blow  each  others  brains  out  in  a  duel  to  fin- 
ish the  entertainment.  Poor  men  drink  fighting  rum  in 
an  Irish  grocery,  and  go  home  to  abuse,  and  perhaps 
murder  their  wives  and  children;  women  desert  their 
babes,  sons  rob  their  mothers,  brothers  kill  each  other — 
and  rum  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Is  there  no  way  to 
stop  it?    Are  there  no  means  to  save  these  poor  mad 

wretches?     God  alone  can  fell!" The  three  Collins 

steamships,  the  Atlantic,  Baltic,  and  Adriatic,  have  been 
purchased  by  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company  conjointly. 


MatterB  in  General. 

Oar  European  papers  are  of  course  still  discussing  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  the  allies  which  fol- 
lowed hard  upon  the  armistice,  after  an  interview  be- 
tween the  two  emperors.  The  Italian  States  are  formed 
into  a  confederacy,  something  like  the  German  confeder- 
acy, with  the  Pope  of  Rome  as  honorary  president— a 
merely  titular  office,  it  is  said.  Louis  Napoleon  waives  all 
territorial  aggrandizement,  as  he  declared  in  the  outset 
he  would  do,  while  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia are  enlarged.  The  emperor  of  Austria  still  has  a 
foothold  in  Northern  Italy  by  the  retention  of  Venetia. 
The  Daily  News  affirms  that  the  past  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  Italy  are  deceived.  It  adds:  History  will  call 
the  emperor  to  a  strict  account,  for  having  made  war  on 
false  pretensions,  and  signed  a  mock  and  selfish  peace, — 
a  peace  that  leaves  Austria  impregnably  fortified  in 
Northern  Italy— that  connects  Central  Italy  to  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  pope,  and  to  the  constant  menace  of  mili- 
tary intervention  on  the  part  of  the  pope's  patrons  and 
protector?) — that  takes  no  account  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  substitutes  for  national  independence  a  con- 
federation under  the  lock  and  key  of  Austrian  garrisons. 
The  Emperor  of  France  has  sown  the  seeds  of  future 
wars,  and  the  closer  we  examine  the  preteoded  pacifica- 
tion the  more  futile  and  iniquitous  it  appears. — The 
Morning  Post  contend;  that  the  soul  of  the  treaty  agreed 
upon  is  the  nationality  guaranteed  under  every  variety 
of  local  government,  in  a  confederation  of  Italian  States. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  to  be  King  of  Venetia  solely, 
as  an  internal  member  of  the  confederation.  He  will 
rule  less  than  3,000,000  Italians,  and  will  be  controlled 
by  a  confederation  ruling  not  less  than  26,000,000.  The 
pope  Is  shorn  virtually  of  his  temporal  supremacy — he 
is  deprived  of  the  substance,  but  keeps  the  shadow. 
This  re- organization  of  Italy  may  not  b«  enduring.  If 
the  government  be  not  administered  satisfactorily,  French 
bayonets  will  again  intervene. 

Kossuth  and  Garibaldi. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times,  describing  a 
dinner  given  in  London  in  1S54,  at  which  Kossuth,  Gari- 
baldi, and  some  other  revolutionary  leaders  were  guests, 
says  that  in  tho  course  of  the  conversation,  Kossuth's 
eloquence  became  the  theme  of  eulogy.  At  tho  close  of 
his  response.  Kossuth  exclaimed,  with  electric  earnest- 
ilt-ntlemen,  would  you  know  what  I  think  the 
most  eloquent  Ppeech  of  modern  times?"  He  repeated 
iu  imprcwivo  tones  the  words — "Soldiers!  for  the  love 
you  bear  your  country  I  offer  you  war,  hunger,  thirst, 
cold  and  death.  Who  accept.1'  the  terms  let  him  follow 
toe!"  he  "aid.  waving  his  hand  towards  him.  whose  in- 
trepid impetuosity  now  again  rings  through  the  world. 
Garibaldi,  taken  by  surprise,  was  for  a  few  instants  quite 
overcome  with  emotion,  but  he  mastered  himself,  and 
made  a  beautiful  and  soldierly  reply. 

Napoleon  III. 

I'll.-  Kmperor  Napoleon  has  astonished  even  the  French 
by  his  calm  courage.  One  would  think  that  after  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  the  Pianoris  and  OisIdIb,  be  would 
hare  little  to  fear  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  gone-  into  the  thickest  of  the  danger  as  if  conscious 
that  he  bore  a  "  charmed  life."  One  account  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Solferino  says  that  one  of  bis  epaulets  was  carried 
away  by  a  ball;  and  it  is  certaiu  that  Baron  Larrey 
(chief  surgeon),  and  several  of  the  staff  that  were  close 
to  him,  had  their  horses  shot  under  them. 

The  Italian  Tricolor. 

Some  of  tho  Parisieunes  are  sporting  red,  white  and 
green,  and  fortunately  this  choice  of  colors,  with  its 
political  meaning,  does  not  violate  the  rules  of  good 
taste.  A  white  dress,  trimmed  with  greeu  and  red,  Is  by 
no  means  an  unpleasant  spectacle,  and  it  can  be  very 
well  managed  by  wearing  green  ribbons  all  down  the  side 
of  the  skirt,  and  a  bunch  of  red  flowers  in  the  corsage 
and  in  tho  head-dress.  It  Is  far  easier  with  bonnets;  for 
what  is  prettier  than  the  white  rice  straw,  with  poppies 
or  geraniums,  and  long  grass  streamers. 

General  Niel. 

General  Niel  is,  according  to  a  writer  in  one  of  the  Paris 
paper3,  not  more  than  fifty-seven  years  old,  and  looks 
much  younger.  His  reputation  as  a  scientific  officer  has 
always  stood  remarkably  high.  He  is  a  tall,  handsome 
man,  and  very  distingue  in  his  appearance  and  manners. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  selected  in  January 
laf  t  to  go  to  Turin  to  make  the  official  demand  of  the 
Piincess  Clotilde's  hand  for  the  Priuco  Napoleon. 

Schanayl/s  Son. 

Scbamyl  has  ordered  the  decapitation  of  his  own  son, 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  after  a  detention  of  several 
years  in  Russia,  where  he  became  an  officer  in  the  army, 
was  not  long  ago  sent  back  to  his  father — for  suspected 
complicity  with  the  enemy  on  this  occasion. 

An  Enormous  Anvil. 

An  anvil  block  was  lately  cast  in  England,  which,  when 
finished,  will  weigh  twenty-one  and  a  half  tons.  The 
quantity  of  metal  melted  for  it  was  twenty-three  tODS, 
and  it  was  cast  ia  one  run.  It  is  to  be  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  Sir  William  Armstrong's  guns. 

England  and  Germany. 

The  New  English  ministry  has  addressed  counsels  of 
moderation  to  the  German  States,  cautioning  them  in  lan- 
guage serious  and  firm  against  the  dangers  of  encourag- 
ing a  policy  which  might  lead  to  a  general  war. 

Italian  Regiments. 

The  Italian  regiments  in  the  Austrian  service  have  be- 
come very  difficult  to  manage.  The  men  desert  by  scores 
and  fifties.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Trieste  a  whole  bat- 
talion raised  a  cry  in  favor  of  Victor  Emmauuel. 

Vienna. 

The  municipal  body  of  Vienna  have  offered  to  main- 
tain peace  and  order  in  case  it  was  necessury  to  despatch 
the  garrison  of  Vienna  to  the  Eeat  of  war. 
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FARMERS  AAD  DAIRYMEN 

We  would  respectfully  announce  that  we  have  become 
the  Publishers  of  that  Valuable  and  beautiful  Work, 

MILCH  COWS 

—  A5D — 

DAIRY  FARMIWG, 

THE  BEST  BOOK  EXTANT  ON  THE  SUBJECT, 

Comprising  the  Breeds.  Breeding  and  Management,  in 
Health  and  Disease,  of  Dairy  and  other  Stock ;  the  Selec- 
tion of  Milch  Cows,  with  a  full  explanation  of  Guenon's 
Method;  the  Culture  of  Forage  Plants,  and  the  Produc- 
tion of  Milk,  Butter,  and  Cheese;  embodying  the  most 
recent  improvements,  and  adapted  to  Farming  in  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces ;  with  a  Treatise  up- 
on the  Dairy  Husbandry  of  Holland;  to  which  is  added 
HorsfaB's  System  of  Dairy  Management. 

BT  CHARLES    X..    FLINT, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts   State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture:  author  of  '■  A   Treatise    on    Grasses 
and   Forage   Plants,"-  etr. 

rCIXT  AND   BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED  WTTH 

130     ENORA  VINOS. 

12mo.    416  pp Price  SI  25. 

The  chapter  on  the  diseases  of  Dairy  Stock,  mostly  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  C.  M.  Wood  and  Dr.  J.  U.  Dadd,  Is 
worth  many  times  the  cost  of  the  book. 


OPINIONS  OF  TnE  PRESS. 

Mam  Cows  am)  Dairy  F a baiing.— Charles  L.  Flint  of 
Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, i?  the  author  of  a  new  work  upou  a  subject  never 
before  fully  treated  in  this  country,  which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  will  prove  the  most  valuable  book  for  universal  use 
among  farmers  that  has  ever  beeu  published  in  this  coun- 
try. There  is  scarcely  anything  worth  knowing,  about 
bow  to  select  a  cow,  how  to  treat  her,  and  how  to  make 
butter  and  cheese,  that  caunot  be  found  in  this  volume, 
which  contains  uumerous  illustrations,  besides  its  con- 
cise language,  carefully  written  from  all  the  best  author- 
ities, and  much  personal  observation.  It  is  a  work  that 
was  much  needed,  and  one  that  iu  recommending  we 
shall  do  good  to  the  firming  interest.  It  is  published  ou 
good  paper,  clear  type,  with  many  well  cut  wood  engrav- 
ings, and  contains  over  400  pagfs,  and,  we  suppose,  will 
BeU  for  £1  25 —  iftw  York  Tribune. 

This  work  Is  marked  by  the  clearness  and  perspicuity 
which  have  characterized  Mr.  Flint's  previous  produc- 
tions. It  contains  an  account  cf  the  most  enlightened 
practice  in  this  country;  the  details  of  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry of  Hotltiud,  and  the  most  recent  and  productive 
modes  of  management  in  English  dairy  farming,  embrac- 
ing a  large  amount  of  practical  und  scientific  information 
not  hitherto  presented  to  the  American  public  in  an 
available  form. — Salem  Gazette. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  every  one  who  keeps  a  cow, 
or  intends  to  do  so. —  Ohio  Farmtr, 

We  rt'i-ommend  it  as  a  matter  of  economy  ;  because,  If 
studied,  it  cannot  foil  to  impart  facts  of  more  value  to 
most  dairymen  aud  dairy-women  than  several  times  its 
cost. — New  England  Farmer. 

It  should  be  lu  the  hands  of  every  owner  of  a  cow. — 
Vermont  Stock  Journal. 

It  can  but  rank  as  a  standard  American  Dairy  Book, — 
the  best,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say  ing,  yet  issued  upon 
the  subject. — Country  GeatUman 

Mu.ru  Cows  and  Dairt  Farming.— This  is  a  well  writ- 
ten work,  alfordlug  a  great  deal  of  highly  valuable  infor- 
mation respecting  the  topics  treated.  It  Is  both  thorough 
and  practical,  and  does  not  urge  expensive  experiments, 
which  are  alike  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer, 
and  doubtful  in  their  results.  The  directions  are  clear, 
minute,  und  abundantly  illustrated,  with  ingeniously 
planned,  and  sharply  outlined  cuts.  The  chapter  on  tho 
Dairy  Husbandry  of  Hollaud,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Ellerbrook,  a  professor  In  the  Agricultural  Institute  at 
Zeyst,  is  extremely  entertaining  as  well  as  instructive. 
Every  custom  in  this  department  which  has  obtained 
among  that  cleanly  und  diligent  people,  Is  at  least  worth 
knowiug,  since  they  spare  no  pains  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion which  their  butter  and  cheese  has  obtained  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Indeed,  all  the  suggestions  in  this 
volume  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Upon  no  subject 
do  we  so  much  need  scientific  and  practical  instruction 
us  upon  that  of  husbandry  in  its  various  branches,  and 
nearly  all  that  Is  contained  in  this  book  will  be  found 
both  useful  and  important. — Boston  Journal. 

Mr.  Flint  possesses  every  qualification  for  the  task  he 
has  undertaken,  patience  in  research,  a  love  for  the  sub- 
jects, great  opportunities  for  information,  a  scholarly 
mind,  and  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  theories  and  sys- 
tems on  neat  stock,  and  the  management  of  the  dairy 
which  have  prevailed,  and  he  has  performed  an  especial 
service  for  the  farmers  of  this  country  in  furnishiug 
them  with  this  complete  manual. —  Gotcard's  Register. 

The  more  we  examine  the  book  the  better  wo  like  It. 
To  say  that  it  is  superior  to  any  work  hitherto  published 
ou  that  subject,  is  not  enough;  it  is  a  better  book  of  its 
kind  than  we  had  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
welcoming  to  the  shelves  of  our  agricultural  horary. — 
Wisconsin  Farmer.. 

PUBLISHED  BT 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

13  Winter  Street,  Bohiou. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  through- 
out the  country. 

N.  B.— Copies  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  A  dollar  bill  and  eight  three-cent 
stamps  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers, for  a  single  copy.  Or  ten  copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  In  the  United  States,  postage,  or  freight  pauiy 
for  ten  dollars 

Any  bookseller,  periodical  agent,  or  postmaster,  can 
procure  a  copy  by  mail,  if  requested,  at  the  wholesale 
price. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  to 
dispose  of  this  new  and  instructive  work,  which  is  in 
universal  demand,  and  which  needs  only  to  be  "seen  and 
examined  iu  order  to  be  appreciated  by  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  class  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed. 


IN  PRESS, 

And  will  be  published  September  1,  1S59, 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  uniform  with  the  above, 
of  another  valuable  Agricultural  Work,  by  the  same  au- 
thor, to  be  issued  iu  the  same  elegant  style,  entitled  a 

Practical  Treatise  on  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants, 

Comprising  their  Natural  History,  comparative  Nutritive 
Value,  Methods  of  Cultivating,  Cutting,  and  Curing,  and 
the  Management  of  Grass  Lands.  Fully  and  beautifully 
Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  A.  Co,, 

13  WINTEB  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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vrj~  Tkbms  for  AnviRTisiifQ.—  Twrnty^Jfat  cents  p<r 
line.  Adve-rtlmimontfl  must  bo  Hunt  In  two  Wflokfl  In  ad- 
vance of  the  porlnd  of  their  publication,  U  OUr  largu 
Bdltion  OOOUplOfl  fourteen  dayi  w  printing.     Addretm 

M.'M   BALLOU,  Publishei  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Struct.      

L  A  W  S  O  N'S 
NERVOUS  CDRATIVE  AND  NERVE  TONIC 

SOM  k  raontba  slnoo,  the  proprietor  of  thin  preparation 
discovered  tim  wonderful  pronortlee  of  the  Ingredient 
of  whloh  It  In  combined  In  miltiihlc  proportions.    The  ill- 

Dicmt  luBtantaneous  relief  It  afforded  In  nervoiiN  i ctloni 

Induced  htm  to  plnco  it.  lit  the  bnndfl  Of  bin  friends  and 
neighbors  In  thl«  oltv  who  were  than  nflfloiod,  wnethor  It 
Bfliumod  the  type  of  Deurulgla,  or  other  nml  minor  forma 
of  the  same  nervous  affection.  Tho'rosulti  wore,  surpris- 
ing, and  through  tbolr  rcpre»ont»tlone  Mr.  bawi boa 

betm  loducod  to  offer  thu  Curattro  to  the  public.  That  it 
possesses  mi  ofllcuoy  greatly  mipoilor  to  any  other  prepar- 
ation Ibr  tho  Sftmo  purposo,  with  whloh  we  arc  acquainted, 
wo  can  testify  from  actual  observation.  Wo  u&ve  wit- 
nessed the  effects  It  has  produced  in  effecting  pormancut 
cures  of  thlfl  terrible  disease..  We  know  Instancea  whore 
Individual*  tin-  years  afflicted  bnve  been  permanently  re- 
Btorod  to  health  by  Its  use.  This  information  Is  equally 
shared  by  the  community  around  us. 

Tin'  parties  who   have  been   thus  benefited   aro  well 

i, itn  as  amongst  our  most  respectable,  citizens.    They 

will  be  in  most  cases  tho  readers  of  this  article,  and 
wllj  l.-stlfy  to  tho  correctness  of  our  statements.  Mr. 
Lavraon,  tho  proprietor,  has  for  many  years  been  a  resi- 
dent among  US,  and  is  known  as  one  of  our  most  promi- 
nent business  men.  Ills  references  to  the  value  of  hia 
Nervous  Curative  are  also  persons  well  known  to  us  as 
eltliwiirt  of  standing  and  integrity,  in  whose  statements 
Implicit  confidence  maybe  placed,  and  their  testimony 
iii.u  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  tho  estimation  in 
Whloh  Mr.  Lawaon'a  remedy  is  held  at  home.  Here  it 
has  already  attained  that  position  that  requires  no  re- 

co Bodfttion.     Having  wtood  the  test  of  trial  here,  we 

can  With  safety  and  do  recommend  with  entire  confidence 
its  use  else  where  by  all  who  may  be  in  any  manner 
afllicted  by  any  form  of  nervous  disease,  as  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. — 
Lowell  Journal  and  Courier,  June  17,  1859. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

M.     S.     BURR.     &     Co., 
No.  3G  Trcinont  Street, 

Boston  Museum  Building,  next  door  to  Museum  Entrance, 
General  Agents  for  the  United  States,  tbe  Canadas  and 
British  Provinces,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  addressed. 

T)EV.  MR.  GAIVIVETT'S  SCHOOL  FOR 

XV  YOUNG  LADIES,  in  Ballou's  New  Block,  24  1-2 
Winter  Street.  The  third  year  of  this  School  will  begin 
on  MONDAY,  Sept.  16th-  The  rooms,  including  a  large 
Calisthenic  and  Gymnastic  Hall,  are  retired,  spacious, 
light,  well  ventilated,  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  in 
the  most  desirable  manner. 

The  School  consists  of  a  Preparatory,  Intermediate, 
and  Senior  Department.  Tbe  course  of  study  is  thor- 
ough, systematic,  and  comprehensive. 

The  best  Dative  teachers  are  employed  in  the  Modern 
Languages. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Water 
and  Oil  Colors. 

For  circulars  and  further  information  concerning  the 
School,  application  may  bo  made  at  the  rooms,  between 
12  and  2  o'clock,  daily,  after  Sept.  1st,  and  previously  at 
the  residence  of  the  Principal,  16  Boylston  Place. 


HON.      RDFBS      CHOATI. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  , 

O.    H.    BBAINABD 

AND 

ELLIOT     &    WHITE, 

A  MAGNIFICENT  PORTRAIT  OF 

MB.    CHOATE. 

Drawn  In  the  highest  stylo  of  the  art,  by  F.  D'Avigson. 
PRICE,  $1  35. 

Sent  by  mail,  free  of  postage.,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BENZOLIISTE ! 

BENZOLINE ! ! 

BUF  A   BOTTLE   OF  BEXZOLINE ! 

Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  CARPETS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

tiftfcJASE  FROM  WALIi  PAPER. 
Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  TABLE  COVERS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  DRESSES. 
Because  it  will  remove 

GREASE  FROM  HATS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

PAINT  FROM  COATS. 
Because  it  will  remove 

STAINS  FROM  GLOVES. 
Because  it  will  leave 

NO  STAIN  BEHIND. 
Because  it  is  only  35  Cents  per  Bottle,  and  is  sold 
at  15  Winter  Street  by  0.  P.  DRAKE,  who  warrants  it. 

BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS  PER  STEAMER  CANADA. 
Stereoscopic  Yiews  of  English  Lakes,  Landscapes 
aud  Kuins,  beautifully  colored.  Also,  views  in  Ireland 
and  Palestine.    For  sale  by 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES. 

angG  3w 129  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

FT1HE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
J_  miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  tbe  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $2  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 
__ M-  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  PARLOR  GLEE  BOOK,  containing  all" the 
principal  Songs  and  Choruses  performed  by  ;-  Ord- 
way's  JE  bans,"  arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte.    Elegant- 
ly printed  and  bound.     Price,  $1. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIY  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

YOUR  lYAME  in  Gilt  tetters,  (adhesive  ) 
Size  1  inch,  one  cent  each;  2  inches,  two 
cents  ;  3  inches  three  cents,  etc.,  with  red  stamp  to 
pay  return  postage.  Grand  chance  for  agents.'  12  al- 
phabets, one  inch,  for  SI;  two  inch,  8  for  Slj  three 
inch,  5  for  ©1— assorted  colors.     Address 

GEORGE  It.  SNOW, 
PATHFINDER  RAILWAY  GUIDE  OFFICE, 
J"lj3Q 3w^ Boston,  Mass . 

FOR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  tbe  price  at  once  given.  tf. 


NEW    EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY  01    ROSEA  BALLOU, 

WHITT&N   11V    IIIH   YOHNltKKT    HON, 

IT1  A  T  V  K  I  IV     HI  .    I1ALLOV. 

riillK  steady  domain!  whloh  this  valuable  wort  had  mot 
X  with,  from  tho  (Irst  week  of  Its  publication,  npoakfl 
more  for  Itn  intrinsic  merit  than  any  review  could  do. 
It  In  ii  worthy  monument,  reared  by  a  llllal  hand,  to  the 
memory  of  oiu-  whom  a  whole  ili'imniiimtioii  itrll^Mrd  to 
honor.     The  Biography  commences  with  the  boyhood  of 

(be  suhjoot,  and  brings  him  stop  by  Btop,  and  year  by 

yi'iLr,  bo  tbe  olOfle  of  his  long  and  useful  litis.  The  labors 
of  faith,  of  mental  culture,  of  physical  endurance,  and 
of  public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  notices  Of  the  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
with  which  It  bus  been  received  by  good  judges: 

"  Mr.  Maturln  M.  UallOU  has  discharged  his  llllal  ta.«k 
In  a  inn.it  able  and  acceptable  maimer;  with  unaffected 
candor,  aud  no  dinprwition  to  magnify  his  mission." — 
Boston  livening  Transcript. 

"  Tho  writer  has  aimed  to  lot  his  father  become,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  own  biographer;  and  wherever  tho  patri- 
arch himself  speaks,  there  Is  wonderful  consistency,  in 
the  modeaty,  humility,  und  plainness  of  expression." — 
Ladies'  Repository,  Boston. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  tho  work  is  writ- 
ton  by  oue  who  knew  tho  subject  of  it  at  homo." — Rev. 
0.  A.  Skinner. 

"Tho  author  has  so  admirably  performed  his  work,  as 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Rev,  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

"  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Maturin  M.  Bnllou,  editor  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  floe  taste  and  great  dis- 
crimination. ,! — Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"  The  style  of  the  author  Is  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  straining  after  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New   York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

11  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." — Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  beard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  sterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man." — Boston  Bee. 

"  Tho  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  characterized  '  tbe  old  man  eloquent,'  tbe  elo- 
quence of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling. r — Rev.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

"  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  his  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject." — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  he  appeared  to  us 
in  life, — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." —  Vermont  Cli.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  tbe  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher, 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  38  Cornbill,  Boston. 


BOGLES  WIGS  AiVD  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  iu  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.    Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

■best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  ©1  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  y on  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  ffil  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOGLE,  203  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  bad  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

lyTARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

1491-2  WASHINGTON  &TREKT BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving-  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxet«, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  band.  16  liiwly 

WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  tbe  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  i3  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trilling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 
microscopes  : 

I?IICEtO§COPE§ ! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  35  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  tbe  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
Sfl  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CJLAREIVCE  B.  IHYBERWOOB, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON. 
Room  No.  2  4w  july30 

HfcET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

A  Liquid  Cott'eo  Superior  to  All. 

rpHH  andonlgned  has  tho  pleasure  to  anm o  that 

J    ii<'  bus  pornoted  Brrangamonti  i<"'  the  manufacture 
of  tho 

ici:  vi,  iici:.\<  it  <  orii:a:, 

which  hi*  claims  will  equal  if  it  does  "<>t  surpass  tbs  best 
Goffees  of  the  Oaffti  of  Paris >    it  in  made  andet  tbe  dLcao 

t)< f  Uons.  J.  .).  Footarlve,  of  Paris,  who  Is  famtUar 

with  tim  Proneh  process,  and  n  Mingle  trial  of  the  article 
will  witlrtfy  everybody  that  It  In 

ThC    ISr-l    I'oJIi-cwM    lit.-    \\  orl. I. 

Km-  lint"!  ■.  nnd  I'litliiK-houKcH  It   Im  Invaluable,  in  1  0UD 

of  tim  ni'iii  delicious  oofleo  can  be  mads  at  a  momeutri 
notloe. 

It  Im   put   up   in    m>;i(    pint  and  half-pint  botthiM,  and 
sold  ut  a  very  modnrato  price. 

For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  at  our. 

PRINCIPAL   TEA   WAREHOUSE, 
108  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
AImo — At    the    Urn  ii  cli    Ktoroi, 
110  COURT  STREET, 

05  UNION  STREET, 

39  BEAUH  STREET. 

004  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
july30         THOMAS  G.  WHVTAL.        4w 


s 


FOUSEE'S  PABULUM  VIT.E, 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Soreness  of  the  Chest,  Asthma,  and  all  Pulmonary 
and  Bronchial  Affections,  by  INHALA- 
TION OR  OTHERWISE. 
AT  tho  urgent  solicitation  of  many  eminent  physicians 
and  others  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  invaluable 
preparation,  the  agent  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements,  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  sale  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce 
its  price  to  ©l  per  bottle,  and  50  cents  per  trial  bottle  •  thus 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.    Tbe  medicine 
can  be  taken  with  or  without  an  inhalor.     Price  of  tbe 
inhalor,  SI. 

This  agreeable  remedy  can  be  administered  to  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  with  perfect  safety  and  certain  relief. 

This  medicine  needs  no  pufflng.Tmt  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  convincing  testimonials  of  living  witnesses, 
of  which  a  new  one  will  appear  every  other  week. 
Anotlter  Testimonial  from  a  well-known  apothecary's  clerk. 
Boston,  MAacn  19th,  1859. 

I  had  been  suffering  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
from  a  very  severe  cough,  and  had  in  vain  had  recourse 
to  nearly  all  tbe  remedies  in  use.  My  cough  began  to 
give  me  much  uneasiness  from  its  serious  effects  upon 
my  system,  when  three  days1  use  of  Fousel's  Pabulum 
Vitai  restored  me  to  complete  health.  The  medleine  be- 
ing new  in  this  market,  I  had  recource  to  it  last,  but  I 
can  now  confidently  recommend  it  a3  tbe  best  remedy  I 
know  of.  CHARLES  H.  FOSTER, 

At  Fred.  Brown's,  corner  of  Washington  and  State  Sts. 

F.  J.  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent.  M.  S.  BURR  8c  Co.,  20 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  General  Agents.  Forsale 
by  all  Apothecaries.  july23  eoptf 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &     Co. 'a 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages^ 

For  more  than  ihree-fourllis  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

17m,  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &  Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

Cm*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

OAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin , steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus* 

Cras  Flat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W.     F-     S  H  AW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

WANTED. 
P\f\C\  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
«J  \J\J  agents,  in  abusinesBeasy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  S?100  per  month.  A  capital  of  SJ5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

junei  3m  nookset,  N.  H. 

RHEUMATISM. 

THE  pains  of  chronic  rheumatism  often  prove  tenants 
for  life  of  the  system  they  have  once  invaded  Med- 
icines for  the  most  part  feem  to  be  of  no  avail,  yet  so 
many  aggravated  aud  obstinate  cases  have  yielded  to  the 
alterative  powers  of  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  that  it  is 
confidently  recommended  in  such  cases. 

Cool  Soda  with  Iced  Syrups. 

BROWN'S  Soda  Water,  drawn  through  Nicbole's  Pa- 
tent Syrup  Apparatus,  every  syrup  being  packed  in 
ice.  Also,  Brown's  Hock  and  Claret  Soda,  to  be  had 
only  at  the  Apothecary  Store  corner  of  State  and 
Washington  Streets,  and  at  his  saloon  adjoining  the  post- 
office,  tf  juDel8 

ka£SlQRSp""^ NERVOUS  "  AND  uFE^VfS!Mon]| 
*&<±£2&z?  MALE  COMPLAINTS,"  Scro-  ^^S*tf'i 
fulous  Humors,  (Canker,  Salt  Rheum),  and  Dyspepsia 
with  its  attendant  horrors,  cured  without  medicine  The 
best  remedies  ever  known  for  Sore  Eyes,  Films,  and  Total 
Blindness.  Read  my  "  Book  of  Information  respecting 
tbe  Nutritive  Cure,"1  (sent  to  you  for  one  dime)  and  learn 
how  tbefie  things  are  done. 
July  16  4w        LAROY  SUNDERLAND,  Boston,  Mass. 

SAIHMJE&  MASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(DP   ONE   FLIGHT   OF   STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

O3"  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  Buperior  manner.         june4  tf 

PARSONS    &   GIRBY, 
STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


BRILLIANT  STOBIES1 

\\V  bftTfl  BOW  OH  hand  rmd  for  eule,  the   following  bril- 
liant itorlflR,  In    bound   form,   ni'-nllily   Novelette  style, 

richly  Illustrated  wiiii  large  original  engraving!,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapen t  books  in  prlofi  evi-r  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  'w  "I  Uh'mi  workw  was  written  exprermly  for  this 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  in  decured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  moihI  Mntfl'i  copleH  by  mall,  po.it  pnid)  fur 
twenty  cents  ouoh,  or  six  ooploij  post  paid,  ont  dollar. 
THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or, Toe Oompieatom  op  Coda.. 

A  Story  or  the  (ln-eii  land  and  the  Blue  Bea.  Jtkh  In 
lulvoiituru  and  in  Cuban  llfu.of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. Written  fox  tu  by. .1.  CLINTON  iiAltitiNUTON. 
THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEEK:  or,  rniPaoraw 
0P  tub  BODJUB  (VALD.  A  Tale  of  tho  Time  or  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  Tho  loonu  of  this  story  arn  laid 
mainly  iu  Venice  and  In  the  mountain  forest  on  tho 
boundary  of  ttohemla,  aed  duplet  Incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.  Written  for  us  by.  .  .SYLVANU8  GOBH,  Jn. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Oue  Law  or  the 
Ooban.  A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  TMh  in 
a  utory  of  the  Buccaneer*  of  the  17th  century,  and  Ih 
fraught  with  the  punguluary  Incidents  of  thoflo  times. 

Written  for  uh  by NKD  BUNTLINK. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE  :  or,  Tub  Dumb  DwAiir  of 
Constantinqplk.  Thia  story  U  laid  In  the  fainouH  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  eceneB  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  uarrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURK-AY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rovee  of  the  Ieisu  Seas.  A 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay.  A  story  of  tbe  early  history  of  Ire- 
land. Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  BARKINOTON. 
THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wakdzeino  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  ot  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, It  ia  hia  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  ia  itB  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spx  oj 
Vieginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  tbe 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  eo  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLTANUS  COBB,  Jb 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian 
Thia  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Peitateee  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  Btory  of  ocean  life,  told  in  tbe  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  DariDg  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLTANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  yiew  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by. Db.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:   or,*THE  Spirit  of  the 

Wave.    This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by. ..... .  .LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Reqdxa-. 
tors  and  Moderators.  Thi3  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  tbe  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  he 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or,  The  Scoubge  of  the  Antilles. 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb, 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  op  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILLAN  BRIDE :  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jh. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  iaamoat  remarkable  tale  of  tbe  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  tbe  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by P.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

TEE  WITCH  OF  THE  "WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  Thia  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  band 
to  tbe  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  ia  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 

-       Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHESTER. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by P.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  tbe  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  inlentely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
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UNIVERSALIS!  CHURCH,  CAMBRIDGEPORT. 
Tho  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  fine 
drawing  made  expressly  for  us,  hy  Mr.  Kilburn, 
and  ropresonis  the  Church  of  tho  First  Univer- 
salis*. Society,  which  stand*  at  tho  corner  of 
State  and  Main  Streets,  Cambridgeport,  in  a 
conspicuous  position.  In  ovorything  but  the 
fratie  and  hoarding  it  is  a  new  church,  entirety 
remodelled  from  the  old  church  erected  in  1822. 
The  old  building  was  raised,  aud  a  new  brick 
basetueut  built ;  the  interior  has  been  arranged 
on  a  now  and  peculiar  plan,  a  fine  organ  placed 
in  n  rocoss  at  the  rear,  the  interior  walls  frescoed, 
and  the  windows  furnished  with  tinted  diamond 
panes.  The  exterior  is  very  striking,  the  steeple 
being  a  model  of  grace,  designed  by  J.  W.  Sil- 
loway,  of  Boston,  the  architect  employed  in 
building  tho  new  church.  The  history  of  this 
church  is  quite  interesting.  The  society  was  or- 
ganized in  1821,  and  met  in  the  old  Franklin 
schoolhouse,  since  removed  to  Soraerville.  Rev. 
ETosea  Ballou  delivered  the  first  lecture  before 
this  society,  and  they  were  continued,  principally 
by  him,  twice  a  week  until  a  preacher  was  called. 
On  tho  17th  of  September,  1821,  Thomas  Ma- 
son, Peter  Tufts,  Jr.,  and  Josiah  Oakes  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to    see  what  encourage- 


ment thero  was  to  build  a  home,  and  to  select  a 
draft  for  the  house.  The  Legislature  granted  an 
act  of  incorporation  February  9,  1822.  The 
draft  reported  by  tho  committee  having  been  ac- 
cepted, preparations  were  immediately  made  for 
commencing  tho  work,  and  tho  corner-stone  was 
laid  Juno  24,  1822,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
Prayers  wero  offered  up  by  Rev.  Mr.  Kent  and 
Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore,  and  an  address  de- 
livered by  Rsv.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Last  year,  on 
breaking  up  the  stone  foundation,  to  prepare  for 
the  new  building,  the  contents  of  the  original 
corner-stone  wero  brought  to  light.  Tho  stone 
was  in  the  northeast  corner,  and  contained  in  a 
small  cavity  a  silver  plate,  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  following: — "Tho  Corner-Stone  of 
this  edifice,  designed  for  the  service  of  Almighty 
God,  and  erected  by  the  First  Universalist  Soci- 
ety in  Cambridgeport,  was  laid  in  Masonic  form, 
by  Amicable  Lodge,  R.  W.  John  Tarbell,  Mas- 
ter, in  the  year  of  Christ  1822,  and  of  light 
5822."  On  the  back  of  this  plate  was  inscribed, 
"James  Munroe,  President,  U.  S.  A.,  John 
Brooks,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas 
Mason,  Peter  Tufts,  Jr.,  Josiah  Mason,  Jr.,  Com- 
mittee for  erecting  the  building."  The  Cam- 
bridge Chronicle  says  :  "  The  dedication  of  the 
edifice  took 
place  December 
18,  1S22.  On 
that  occasion  se- 
lect portions  of 
Scripture  were 
read  by  Brother 
Hosea  Ballon, 
2d,  of  Roxbury, 
after  which  an 
anthem  was 
sung  by  the 
choir.  The  in- 
troductory pray- 
er was  offered 
by  Br.  Thomas 
Whittemore,  at 
the  conclusion 
of  which  Dr. 
Madan's  cele- 
brated 'Magda- 
lene OdeJ  was 
performed.  The 
consecration 
prayer  was  of- 
fered by  Brother 
Thomas  Jones, 
of     Gloucester. 


Tho  sermon  was  preached  by  Brother  Hosea  Bal- 
lou, of  Boston,  who  took  for  his  text  the  23d 
verse  of  the  14th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
services  concluded  with  a  prayer  by  Brother  Ja- 
cob Frieze,  an  anthem,  and  the  benediction.  Tho 
Universalist  Magazine  of  that  date  states  that 
'  the  feelings  of  the  society  were  highly  gratified 
to  behold  a  numerous  assembly  present,  who 
evinced  by  their  decorum  and  attention  a  deep 
interest  in  the  services.  In  this  house  simplicity, 
neatness  and  elegance  are  combined  ;  which  man- 
ifest a  true  economy  in  the  architect  and  propri- 
etors. An  elegant  chandelier,  from  the  glass 
manufactory  in  Cambridge,  adds  much  beauty  to 
the  house.  The  position  of  the  building  renders 
it  a  great  ornament  to  Cambri  igeport,' — so  they 
thought  in  1822.  The  whole  cost  of  the  land 
and  meeting-house  was  $9430.08,  to  pay  which 
pews  were  sold  amounting  to  SS946 — the  bal- 
ance due  the  treasurer  was  paid  in  pews.  In 
1839  the  original  society,  in  consideration  of  im- 
provements to  be  made,  placed  the  whole  prope- 
erty  in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  styled  '  The 
Proprietors  of  the  First  Universalist  Meeting- 
nouse  in  Cambridge.'  During  this  year  the  deep, 
heavy  galleries  were  taken  away,  and  the  floor 
was  run  across  from  their  location,  making  room 
for  a  vestry  and  lyceum  room  in  the  lower  story ; 
and  other  alterations  made.  In  1849  the  society 
was  styled  the  "  First  Universalist  Society  in 
Cambridge ' — its  present  name.  Rev.  Thomas 
"Whittemore  was  the  first  pastor  of  this  church. 
He  commenced  to  preach  April  28,  1822,  andre- 
mained  till  May  29,  1831.  Rev.  Samuel  P.  Skin- 
ner, his  successor,  commenced  in  June,  1831, 
and  remained  but  one  year.  Rev.  Lucius  R. 
Paige  was  settled  July  8,  1832,  and  continued  to 
July  1,  1839.  For  more  than  three  years  there 
was  no  minister  settled,  the  pulpit  being  supplied 
by  different  clergymen.  Rev.  Lemuel  Willis 
began  to  preach  October,  1 842,  and  continued  till 
September  28,  1845.  Rev.  L.  J.  Fletcher  was 
settled  from  January  1,  1846,  to  May,  1848. 
Rev.  Edwin  A.  Eaton  preached  from  Jan  ,  1849, 
to  May,  1852;  he  was  succeeded  June  2,  1853, 
by  Rev.  Charles  A.  Skinner,  the  present  pastor." 
The  re-building  having  been  completed  on  a  lib- 
eral scale,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000,  the  church  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremony,  January 
26th  of  the  present  year.  We  find  in  a  number 
of  the  "Trumpet  and  Universalist  Magazine," 
the  following  minute  description  of  the  new 
steeple,  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  edifice  : 
"  From  a  largo  porch— of  the  height  of  the  main 
building — finished  with  heavy  entablatures,  pilas- 


ters, columns,  and  balustrades,  rises  a  clock  sec- 
tion, from  three  of  tho  sides  of  which  project 
large  tablets  to  receive  the  dials.  Immediately 
upon  this  is  the  bell  section,  which  is  finished 
with  Ionic  pilasters,  entablatures,  etc.  At  the 
base  of  this  section  and  over  tho  angles  of  the 
ono  below,  stand  four  large  vases.  Upon  tho  bell 
section  is  another,  octagonal  in  plan,  in  each  of 
the  eight  sides  of  which  are  semi-circular  headed 
windows  filled  with  lights  of  diamond-shaped 
glass,  around  the  base  of  this  section,  and  over 
the  eight  Ionic  pilasters  below  are  vases  dec- 
orated to  agree  with  the  general  finish  of  the 
work.  From  the  top  of  the  octagonal  section 
rises  the  spire,  which  is  at  two  points  in  its  height 
pierced  on  each  of  its  eight  sides  with  circular 
windows.  The  angles  of  the  spire  are  finished 
with  heavy  beds  terminating  at  the  top  with  a 
finely  carved  finial,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  a  richly-gilded  vane,  the  top  of  which  stands 
some  140  (or  more)  feet  from  the  grading  about 
the  edifice."  The  organ  recently  placed  in  tbo 
church  was  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Simmons 
&  Willcox,  of  Boston,  and  was  first  tested  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  and  delighted  auditory  on 
the  I4th  of  July.  The  Cambridge  Chronicle  of 
July  16th  published  a  minute  description  of  this 
noble  instrument.  The  case  is  of  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  and  is  painted  in  different 
colors  to  correspond  with  the  fresco  painting  in 
the  church,  with  which  it  harmonizes  admirably, 
and  makes  a  perfect  finish — with  its  noble  gilded 
pipes  and  other  ornaments — to  the  chancel  end 
of  the  house.  The  organ  contains  two  rows  of 
keys  with  fifty-six  notes  each  ;  two  octaves  of  pe- 
dals from  CCC  to  C.  In  the  Great  Organ  are 
17  stops  and  728  pipes,  all  of  which  are  enclosed 
within  a  large  and  capacious  swell  box,  by  which 
means  some  of  the  most  magnificent  crescendo 
and  decrescendo  effects  may  be  produced  at  the 
will  of  the  performer.  The  Choir  and  Solo  Or- 
gan contains  8  stops  and  302  pipes ;  and  the  Pe- 
dal Organ  contains  two  stops,  the  double  open 
diapason  and  the  b  mrdon,  each  16  feet  stops. 
Preparations  have  been  made  for  six  additional 
stops  of  56  pipes  each,  which  can  be  placed  with- 
in the  organ  at  any  time  herereafter.  We  con- 
gratulate the  society  on  their  acquisition  of  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  art  as  a  helpmeet  in  their  worship. 
They  are  entitled  to  all  praise  for  their  liberal 
outlay  of  money  in  beautifying  that  section  of 
the  city  with  so  fine  a  church  edifice,  and  placing 
therein  a  work  of  art  that  will  reflect  honor 
on  their  good  taste,  and  will  be  a  gratification  to 
themselves  and  generations  yet  to  come. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  ] 

THE  OLD  BUTLER'S  STORY. 

BY    ELIZA    FBANCES   MORIABTY. 

"  That's  true  for  you,  miss,  she  is  indeed  the 
Bweetest  bride  one  could  look  at  on  a  summer's 
morning.  Ah,  how  lonesome  the  place  is  now 
that  she  is  gone  ;  but  there  will  be  sunshine  in 
the  new  home  that  receives  her.  Something 
told  me  bow  it  would  all  end  when  Colonel 
Fielding  came  here  last  Christmas  on  a  visit  to 
the  gineral.  I  was  waiting  at  the  table,  and  sure 
'twas  easy  to  see  that  the  colonel  had  eyes  and 
ears  only  for  Miss  Ethel." 

Turning  from  the  open  window,  where  I  had 
been  watching  the  departure  of  the  bridal  party 
until  the  last  carriage  disappeared  down  the 
winding  avenue,  I  observed  a  tear  on  the  old 
man's  cheek  as  he  bowed  his  head  to  hide  his 
emotion.  Darbey  Doyle  was  a  privileged  person 
in  the  household  of  General  Granger,  whose 
guest  I  had  been  for  several  weeks,  and  from  the 
first  I  felt  an  instinctive  regard  for  the  old  butler, 
all  worthy  of  esteem  as  he  was. 

"  You  appear  to  be  much  attached  to  your 
dear  young  lady,  as  you  call  her,  Darbey,"  I 
remarked. 

"Attached  to  her?"  he  repeated;  "I  would 
lay  down  my  life  for  her,  God  bless  her!  This 
very  morning,  when  she  was  going  away  a  happy 
bride,  she  came  to  me,  as  I  stood  silent  and  sor- 
rowful by  the  door,  and  putting  her  little  snowy 
hand  into  mine,  left  a  kiss  as  tender  as  a  daugh- 
ter's on  my  old  cheek,  and  all  the  while  the  tears 
were  glistening  like  diamonds  on  her  bridal  robe. 
Through  many  a  dark  day  her  bright  presence 
has  been  a  blessing  to  me — her  sweet  words  ever 
falling  on  ray  withered  heart  like  heaven's  dew. 
You'll  be  returning  homo  this  afternoon,  miss," 
he  said,  after  a  pause,  "  and  I  promised  to  tell 
you  before  you  left,  a  little  story  about  mcself, 
and  how  Miss  Ethel,  that  was,  eamo  to  be 
adopted  by  the  gineral  and  his  good  lady.  It  is 
a  long  story  and  a  sorrowful  one,  and  perhaps 
you'll  get  tired  of  listening  before  it  is  half 
finished." 

"  Indeed,  Darbey,  it  will  bo  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  hear  you  relate  anything  that  concerns  your- 
self," I  returned.  "It  is  Mrs.  Granger's  desire 
that  I  should  hear  from  your  own  lips  the  story 
of  the  parentage  of  her  adopted  daughter.  But 
in  gratifying  me,  I  fear  that  you  may  distress 
yourself,  by  recurring  to  events  which  sorrow  has 
rendered  sacred." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  miss,  to  listen  to  an  old 
man,  and  I'll  make  the  story  as  short  as  possible, 
so  as  not  to  tax  your  patience." 

Drawing  his  hand  slowly  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  the  action  assisted  his  memory,  he  began  : 

"It  is  now  forty  long  years  since  I  became  a 
butler  to  Sir  Bryan  O'Neill,  in  dear  old  Ireland. 
Sir  Bryan's  estate  was  a  beautiful  place  intirely. 
The  grand  old  castle  covered  with  ivy  from  the 
highest  turret  down  to  the  smooth-shaven  lawn; 
the  demesne  with  its  ancient  trees  that  had  shel- 
tered many  a  generation  of  the  noblo  family; 
the  serpentine  river  that  wound  away  through 
the  grounds  until  it  was  lost  in  the  woods.  Ah, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  Mountmain  Castle  was  the 
pride  of  all  the  country  around.  'Tis  there  you 
would  see  the  deer  skipping  about  as  if  they  had 
a  presentiment  that  their  noble  owner  belonged 
to  a  race  that  could  boast  of  having  in  their 
veins  the  blood  of  one  of  the  great  kings  of 
Munster,  who  was  baptized  by  St.  Patrick  him- 
self. But  it  isn't  for  me  to  think  of  describing  a 
place  that  I  never  saw  the  eaquals  of  yet,  and 
1'vo  thravelled  far  and  wido  from  Kitlmalone  to 
Botany  Bay.  But  don't  think  that  I  went  to  the 
last  place  at  the  expense  of  the  government. 
Faix,  no  ;  but  a  love  for  the  salt  water  made  a 
sailor  of  me  before  I  anchored  down  into  quiet 
life  at  Mountmain  Castle. 

"  Sir  Bryan  was  married  to  a  beautiful  Eng- 
lish lady ;  but  she  was  too  proud  nnd  cold  in 
herself  to  be  loved  by  the  tenantry  and  servants, 
while  Sir  Bryan  was  followed  by  blessings  wher- 
ever he  went.  They  had  one  daughter,  Miss 
Grace;  and  well  did  her  name  suit  her,  for  she 
was  all  grace  and  sweetness.  0,  then,  wasn't 
she  the  beauty  to.  look  upon,  with  her  long  gold- 
en hair,  cheeks  like  roses,  and  eyes  laughing  and 
blue  as  the  summer  skies'?  Pride  wa-*  a  feeling 
unknown  to  Miss  Grace  ;  yet  it  would  have  been 
better  for  her  if  she  took  after  Lady  0"Neill  in 
that  respect,  and  kept  her  inferiors  at  a  proper 
distance.  But  there's  no  use  in  fighting  against 
one's  nature,  and  hers  was  a  mixture  of  playful- 
ness and  merriment. 


"  Twelve  years  had  slipped  by  unnoticed,  for 
they  passed  away  in  sanshine,  and  left  no  dark 
shadow  in  their  track.  In  the  meantime,  I  had 
married  a  clean,  likely  girl,  and  was  the  happy 
father  of  two  rosy  boys.  My  wife  lived  in  the 
village  with  her  old  father,  and  I  still  remained 
at  the  castle,  hoping  io  time  to  save  enough  to 
purchase  a  snng  little  farm,  where,  with  my  Nora 
and  the  children,  I  would  be  as  happy  as  the 
days  were  long. 

"All  this  time  Miss  Grace  had  been  receiving 
her  edication  at  home  in  the  castle,  masters  com- 
ing all  the  way  from  Dublin  to  teach  her 
branches  of  larnin'  that  went  beyant  the  under- 
standing of  her  two  governesses.  She  was  now 
sixteen,  and  Sir  Bryan  carried  herself  and  Lady 
O'Neill  to  spend  the  winter  in  Paris.  There  was 
many  a  red  eye  in  the  castle  that  day,  when  Miss 
Grace  came  and  wished  us  all  good-by,  not 
thinking  it  beneath  her  to  shake  hands  with  the 
under  housemaids.  They  returned  home  after 
being  away  a  little  over  a  year.  Her  gay  Paris 
life  made  no  change  in  Miss  Grace,  and  she  took 
to  her  old  ways  again,  riding  about  on  her  Ara- 
bian pony,  or  sailing  in  the  little  pleasure-boat 
that  Sir  Bryan  had  built  on  purpose  for  herself. 
But  Lady  O'Neill  was  no  longer  contented  with 
the  quiet  life  at  the  castle  ;  so  from  that  hour  the 
place  was  like  a  hotel,  with  visitors  and  strangers 
from  foreign  parts  that  they  had  met  with  on 
their  ihravels.  To  be  sure  Miss  Grace  had  a 
power  of  suitors,  but  she  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
them  all ;  and  I've  heard  tell  that  when  she  was 
in  Paris  she  refused  two  lords,  one  after  the 
other.  Sir  Bryan  and  Lady  O'Neill  never  in- 
terfered with  her,  but  let  her  have  her  own  way, 
for  she  was  the  idol  of  their  hearts. 

"  Well,  they  weren't  many  months  at  home, 
when,  to  the  great  joy  of  Sir  Bryan,  his  lady 
presented  him  with  a  son  and  heir.  Though  he 
loved  Miss  Grace  with  alt  the  strength  of  his 
heart,  yet  a  new  light  shone  in  his  eyes  when  ho 
held  in  his  arms  the  son  that  was  given  to  him 
so  late  in  life,  and  breathed  his  thanks  to  Heaven 
that  the  honored  name  of  O'Neill  would  still  be 
heard  io  the  halls  of  his  ancestors  when  he  him- 
self was  gathered  to  his  forefathers.  It  was  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  the  love  that  Miss  Grace 
bestowed  upon  her  little  brother,  who  had  de- 
prived her  of  the  heirship  to  Mountmain  Castle. 
But  she  never  seemed  to  value  wealth,  and 
would  bo  as  contented  in  a  cottage  as  a  casllo  if 
her  soul  was  nourished  with  lovo.  Ah,  could  she 
then  have  known  that  the  innocent  babe  gathered 
to  her  young  heart  would  grow  up  a  stranger  to 
a  sister's  devotion,  that  his  infant  lips  would 
never  lisp  her  name,  his  ears  never  hear  it  repeat- 
ed—    But  I'm  wandering  away  from  my  story. 

"  Not  long  after  this  there  camo  to  the  castle 
as  fine  a  looking  youDg  gentleman  as  ever  I  set 
my  two  eyes  upon.  He  had  come  all  the  way 
from  America,  and  was  making  the  tour  of  Eu- 
rope, when  ho  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Bry- 
an in  Paris,  and  as  one  would  suppose,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Grace  at  once.  lie  was  a  great 
favorite  with  Sir  Bryan  and  Lady  O'Neill,  and 
they  gave  him  a  warm  invitation  to  tho  castle; 
so  that  when  he  came  to  see  the  lakes  of  Killar- 
ney  he  posted  down  to  Mountmain,  and  sure  bis 
heart  had  thravelled  on  there  before  him.  "Well, 
there  ho  remained,  as  if  hold  by  golden  chains. 
The  marriage  was  as  good  as  settled  in  the  ser- 
vants' hall,  and  Lucy,  Miss  Graco's  waiting 
maid,  put  off  her  own  wedding  with  tho  coach- 
man, so  as  to  be  married  at  the  same  time  with 
her  dear  young  lady,  she  said. 

"  To  make  a  long  story  short,  he  proposed  for 
Miss  Grace's  hand ;  bnt  Sir  Bryan  wouldn't 
promise  him  her  hand  unless  he  agreed  to  remain 
in  tho  old  country  as  long  as  Lady  O'Neill  or 
himself  lived.  Through  love  for  her,  who  was 
more  to  him  than  all  the  rest  of  tho  world  put 
together,  he  consented,  though  ho  owned  it  was 
a  hard  thing  to  part  from  his  friends  and  country 
perhaps  for  ever.  To  the  surpriso  of  all,  Miss 
Grace  refused  this  offer  also,  giving  as  a  reason, 
that  she  didn't  love  him  well  enough  to  become 
his  wife,  and  that  she  would  never  pledge  her 
hand  unless  her  heart  went  with  it.  The  poor 
young  gentleman  looked  down-hearted  enough, 
and  he  would  have  left  tho  place  at  once ;  but 
Sir  Bryan  insisted  that  ho  should  remain,  think- 
ing that  before  long  her  feelings  would  change, 
and  that  all  would  end  as  they  wished. 

"  Well,  the  first  birthday  of  the  young  master, 
as  the  servants  called  the  little  Bryan,  was  ap- 
proaching. As  it  happened,  there  was  a  power 
of  visitors  at  the  castle  for  weeks  before,  spend- 
ing their  time  fishing  and  hunting,  and  enjoying 
all  kinds  of  diversions.     All  employed  on  the  es- 


tate were  to  have  a  holiday ;  a  grand  feast  was 
to  be  spread  out  under  the  trees  in  the  demesne, 
and  as  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  village,  their 
heads  were  half  turned  at  the  thought  of  the 
iligant  dance  they  would  have  on  the  lawn  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  the  gintry. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  Sir  Bryan  as  he  sat  at 
the  foot  of  his  table  that  morning,  his  fine  open 
face  beaming  with  kindness,  and  the  quiet  smiles 
around  his  mouth  showing  that  happiness  and 
contentment  made  their  home  in  his  heart.  More 
than  once  I  saw  him  glancing  fondly  at  his  beau- 
tiful lady  as  she  chatted  gaily  across  the  table 
with  an  English  lord,  while  Miss  Grace's  patient 
lover  sat  silent,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  door,  watch- 
ing to  see  her  sweet  face  appearing  there.  My 
dear  master,  little  did  he  think  that  before  anoth- 
er minite  the  black  shadow  of  sorrow  would  fall 
upon  him,  shutting  out  the  blessed  light  of  peace 
from  his  eyes.  There  sat  my  lady  looking  as 
proud  as  a  queen,  and  0,  how  soon  her  haughty 
head  was  bumbled  in  the  dust.  I  was  standing 
back  of  bcr  chair  when  the  servant  returned  who 
was  sent  to  let  Miss  Grace  know  that  the  com- 
pany were  waiting  breakfast  for  her.  She  went 
up  to  Sir  Bryan  and  said  in  a  low,  trembling 
voice,  that  her  young  lady  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  but  that  a  letter  directed  to  Sir  Bryan  was 
found  on  her  dressing-table. 

"'The  dear  child,'  said  Sir  Bryan,  with  a 
fond  smile,  taking  the  letter  without  noticing  the 
girl's  troubled  manner.  '  What  new  piece  of 
merriment  is  this?  All  archness — ail  archness,' 
he  repeated,  half  aloud. 

"  With  a  smiling  apology  to  his  guests  he 
opened  the  letter.  All  of  a  sudden  his  face 
flushed  up  ;  then  he  turned  as  white  as  if  the  life 
was  leaving  him,  and  with  a  deep  groan  he  fell 
heavily  from  his  chair.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
lifted  him  up,  while  Lady  O'Neill  hung  over  him 
half  distracted  with  grief  and  fear,  crying : 

" '  O,  my  child  !  my  child !  where  is  she  ? 
What  has  happened  to  my  darling  Grace  ?' 

"  He  heard  bcr,  and  seemed  to  recover  himself 
at  once. 

" '  Ethel,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  so  hollow  that  I 
scarcely  know  it  was  the  master  that  was  speak- 
ing, '  Ethel,  let  me  never  hear  her  name  again. 
Would  to  God  that  death  had  taken  her  before 
she  had  lived  to  merit  a  father's  malediction.' 
Turning  to  the  wondering  guests,  he  added,  with 
a  smile — 0,  such  a  smile,  my  heart  faints  within 
mo  to  think  of  it :  '  My  friends,  the  missing  one 
fled  this  morning  to  wed  the  groom  that  attend- 
ed to  your  horses  yesterday.'  Ho  sank  back 
speechless  into  the  chair,  while  tho  poor  mother 
was  taken  to  her  room  in  hysterics. 

"  The  guests  withdrew  at  once,  all  but  Miss 
Grace's  lover,  who  looked  the  very  picture  of 
hopeless  sorrow.  Noticing  that  I  remained  in 
the  room,  ho  motioned  to  me  kindly  to  leave  them 
nlone.  I  did  so  with  a  foreboding  heart,  but 
waited  outside,  not  knowing  how  I  might  bo 
wanted.  For  two  long,  dreary  hours  not  a  sound 
was  heard  within.  At  length,  when  the  door 
opened,  Sir  Bryan  tottered  out,  leaning  on  his 
kind,  faithful  young  friend.  My  poor  master, 
the  terrible  smilo  passed  from  his  face ;  and 
while  I  thanked  Heaven  that  his  reason  hadn't 
deserted  him,  it  pierced  mo  to  the  heart  to  read 
the  talo  of  suffering  written  there.  They  went 
up  stairs  and  I  heard  them  parting  on  the  pas- 
sage above,  Sir  Bryan  going  towards  my  lady's 
chambers;  then  all  was  as  still  as  if  death  was 
under  the  roof.  Ah,  it  would  have  been  a  hap- 
piness to  the  father  and  mother  mourning  to- 
gether in  their  ancient  apartments,  if  their  once 
idolized  daughter  was  mouldering  in  her  coffin, 
rather  than  that  she  should  have  disgraced  the 
noblo  lino  of  the  O'Neills.  O,  what  a  change  a 
few  hours  had  made.  Before  evening  but  one 
of  all  the  visitors  remained  at  the  castle;  to  be 
sure  it  was  little  comfort  they  could  offer  at  such 
an  hour,  and  perhaps  they  felt  that  the  calm  of 
solitude  would  have  been  a  welcome  and  sooth- 
ing balm  to  the  wounded  hearts  of  their  late 
happy  host  and  hostess. 

"  Of  course  there  was  an  end  to  the  fun  and 
feasting  that  the  whole  village  had  been  looking 
forward  to  for  many  a  long  day ;  but  no  one 
thought  of  that  now,  for  pity  was  uppermost  in 
every  heart  for  Sir  Bryan  in  his  trouble.  To  tell 
the  truth,  many  a  one  would  be  glad  to  see  my 
lady's  proud  head  lowered,  if  it  was  done  with- 
out hurt  or  harm  to  anybody  else.  But  when 
the  first  great  shock  was  over,  she  was  more 
haughty  than  ever,  while  the  poor  master  was 
all  broken  down  with  the  heavy  sorrow  that  was 
lying  cold  upon  his  heart.  Wherever  I  turned 
that  sorrowful  day,  I  heard  nothing  but  bad 


wishes  sent  as  wedding  gifts  after  Jimmy  Drake, 
the  impudent  thief  of  a  groom  that  had  bewitched 
Miss  Grace.  Poor  young  creature  !  Not  one  of 
us  but  said  that  Jimmy  must  have  managed  some 
way  or  another  to  drop  a  love  powder  into  her 
tay,  maybe,  and  after  that  she  would  follow  him 
through  fire  and  water,  iligant  young  lady  as  she 
was. 

"  Well,  I  said  that  one  of  the  visitors  re- 
mained ;  yes,  the  young  American  gentleman, 
who  was  paying  his  addresses  to  Miss  Grace, 
staid  with  Sir  Bryan  to  the  very  last.  One  week 
after,  when  Sir  Bryan  was  going  away  to  th ravel 
on  the  continent,  he  was  seated  in  the  carriage 
besido  him.  It  would  melt  the  heart  of  a  stone 
to  see  my  dear  master,  as  he  stood  upon  the  lawn 
before  getting  into  the  carriage,  turn  slowly 
round  with  a  melancholy  gaze  at  the  old  pile,  as 
if  something  whispered  to  him  that  he  was  look- 
ing his  last  upon  it,  and  the  servants  standing  by 
silently  weeping.  At  that  moment,  what  should 
come  bounding  towards  him  but  Miss  Grace's 
pet  fawn  ?  With  a  smothered  groan  and  trem- 
bling from  head  to  foot  he  stepped  into  the  car- 
riage, where  sat  my  lady  looking  unmoved  and 
giving  orders  to  the  nurse,  who  was  besido  her 
with  the  young  heir  of  Mountmain  in  her  arms. 
Just  before  the  carriage  passed  the  gates,  Sir 
Bryan  leaned  out  and  again  gave  a  parting  look 
at  the  old  home,  which  had  been  his  heaven  of 
happiness  through  a  long  life — his  purgatory  of 
suffering  in  a  few  short  days.  While  I  blessed 
that  sad  face  when  I  saw  it  again,  a  shiver  went 
through  my  heart,  well  knowing  what  a  bad 
sign  it  was  for  one  to  look  back  that  was  going 
on  a  journoy. 

"After  that  the  castle  was  shut  up,  and  but 
a  few  of  the  old  servants  retained  to  take  care  of 
the  place,  and  with  a  sigh  for  past  times,  I  turned 
to  the  new  life  opening  before  me.  My  Nora's 
father  was  now  sleeping  beneath  the  daises  in  the 
churchyard,  and  in  the  same  holy  ground  her 
mother  and  my  own  dear  parents  were  laid. 
Heaven  rest  all  their  souls  in  glory  ! 

"  With  the  savings  of  years  I  was  able  to  lease 
a  small  farm  and  stock  it  without  delay  ;  but  by 
the  time  I  was  comfortably  settled,  there  camo 
the  sorrowful  account  of  Sir  Bryan's  death  at 
Rome.  'Be  died  of  a  slow  fever,'  his  physicians 
said.  A  slow  fever !  if  ever  a  heart  was  broken 
by  sorrow,  that  heart  was  Sir  Bryan  O'Neill's. 
Ah,  sad  as  was  this  news,  we  were  half  prepared 
to  hear  it,  for  ever  sinco  Sir  Bryan  went  away, 
the  banshee  was  heard  wailing  all  round  the 
castle  in  tho  dead  of  the  night.  We  never  could 
learn  whether  he  forgave  his  misguided  daughter 
or  not,  and  from  the  morning  that  she  disap- 
peared, nothing  was  ever  heard  of  her;  but  as 
time  wore  on  the  matter  ceased  to  be  talked 
about.  Lady  O'Neill  remaining  in  England, 
where  she  intended  to  bring  up  her  young  son, 
Mountmain  Castlo  soon  had  the  appearance  of 
being  deserted,  no  footstep  ever  waking  the 
echoes  that  wero  left  to  sleep  undisturbed  in  its 
grand  old  halls. 

"  Six  years  of  unclouded  happiness  shed  their 
sunsbino  upon  our  little  home,  when  the  old 
agent  died  who  had  been  appointed  by  Sir  Bryan 
himself,  leaving  his  place  to  be  filled  by  one  of 
the  greatest  tyrants,  since  the  days  of  Nero,  that 
ever  profaned  the  earth  with  his  presence.  It 
didn't  take  long  for  him  to  set  his  greedy  eyes 
upon  the  little  farm  that  my  care  and  labor  had 
made,  for  its  size,  the  most  productive  in  tho 
parish.  In  a  shorter  time  still  ho  discovered  a 
flaw  in  the  lease  that  gave  it  to  me,  and,  with  the 
first  feelings  of  hatred  that  ever  burned  in  my 
heart  towards  one  of  God's  creatures,  I  received 
his  orders  to  quit  the  home  where  I  had  hoped 
to  end  my  days.  I  will  pass  over  the  months 
that  followed,  when  every  good  feeling  was  with- 
ered up  in  my  heart,  and  never  a  prayer  passed 
my  lips,  for  my  tongue  refused  to  utter  the  holy 
words,  '  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive 
them  that  trespass  against  us.*  God  be  praised 
that  led  me  away  from  temptation,  and  openod 
my  heart  to  the  blessed  influence  of  religion,  till 
every  evil  thought  vanished,  as  darkness  fades 
before  the  light.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I 
begin  life  anew,  praying  to  Heaven  to  forgive 
him  who  had  deprived  a  happy  family  of  their 
home  to  bestow  it  ou  one  of  his  followers. 

"  As  Nora  had  some  knowledge  of  business, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  now  but  to 
open  a  little  shop  in  tho  village;  so  we  rented 
one  that  was  kept  by  her  father  in  former  days. 
The  good  will  of  all  Mountmain  was  ours  ;  again 
prosperity  was  smiling  on  our  way,  and  content- 
ment, like  a  wandering  dove,  flew  in  at  our  door. 
But  it  pleased  God,  blessed  be  his  holy  will !  to 
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send  us  our  portion  of  troubles  in  this  world,  to 
make  us  romembor  what  poor  dependent  crea- 
tures we  are.  For  some  time  I  fult  that  tlio 
storm  that  wns  sweeping  over  the  land,  from  one 
end  to  tho  othor,  was  destined  to  wreck  us  with 
the  countless  other  families  who  had  seen  all 
they  possessed  swept  away.  O,  thoso  wcro  fear- 
ful times,  when  death  and  famines  wont  hand  in 
band  through  all  tho  land,  leaving  sorrow 
and  ruin  in  their  track.  A  year  from  tho 
da  v  that  we  went  to  live  in  the  village,  tho  closed 
shutters  of  our  little  shop  showed  tho  neighbors 
that  good  fortune  had  deserted  Darhoy  Doylo  as 
well  as  tho  rest  of  thorn.  It  made  our  hearts 
sick  to  soo  tho  misery  and  suffering  around  us ; 
but  wo  had  reason  to  ho  grateful,  for  tho  good 
Lord  kept  want  and  sickness  from  our  door. 

"  'Twaa  at  this  sad  timo  that  I  determined  to 
try  my  fortune  in  America.  Mino  was  tho  break- 
ing heart  the  day  that  I  was  torcod  to  part  from 
my  darlings,  jot  lor  their  snkes  a  smiling  faco  hid 
tho  darkness  within — dark,  dark  it  was,  cold  and 
dark.  Didn't  I  see  my  children  scattered,  one 
hero,  and  one  there,  among  our  poor  friends,  and 
their  sorrowing  mother  going  out  in  service  to 
holp  support  them  !  We  parted  ;  I  tore  myself 
from  their  arms,  and  running  along  the  road  to 
bo  tho  sooner  out  of  their  sight,  overy  sob  and 
cry  sent  after  me  were  like  so  many  daggers  in 
my  heart. 

"  I  was  thravclling  from  Mountmain  to  Cork 
on  foot,  and  from  that  sweet  city  I  intended  to 
take  shipping  for  New  York.  "Well,  it  was  the 
last  day  of  my  journey,  and  worn  and  weary  I 
thrnvclled  on,  thinking  of  the  past  and  gone,  of 
the  happy  days  that  had  passed  away  like  a 
dream,  the  weeping  wife  and  children  I  left  be- 
hind me,  and  whose  kisses  were  yet  fresh  on  my 
lips.  Though  my  heart  was  full,  for  a  moment 
its  sorrows  were  forgotten,  while  a  feeling  of  pity 
stole  over  it  at  tho  sight  of  a  poor  woman,  on  tho 
road  before  me,  with  a  heavy  load  upon  her  back. 
She  seemed  ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  with 
weariness,  while  every  now  and  then  she  would 
be  obliged  to  lay  down  the  basket  that  she  was 
carrying.  Weak  and  tired  as  I  was,  I  was  unable 
to  give  her  any  assistance,  and  having  to  stop  to 
rest  myself,  she  was  out  of  sight  when  I  started 
again  on  my  way.  I  hadn't  gone  far,  though, 
when  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  me  close 
beside  her,  as  she  sat  on  the  wayside  picking  the 
thorns  out  of  her  bare  feet.  The  hood  of  her 
blue  cloth  cloak  had  fallen  over  her  face,  shading 
it  from  view ;  but  with  surprise  I  noticed  her 
small  white  feet,  and  my  heart  melted  with  pity 
when  I  saw  the  blood  trickling  slowly  from  one 
of  them.  I  could  no  longer  bear  to  leave  the 
poor  thing  to  struggle  on  under  her  heavy  bur- 
den, and  with  a  few  kind  words  I  offered  to  help 
her.  She  raised  her  head  as  if  to  thank  me,  the 
hood  fell  back,  and  the  minute  I  looked  jn  her 
face  I  knew  her ;  changed  as  6he  was,  I  knew 
Miss  Grace. 

"  *  0,  my  God !  it  is  Miss  Grace  !'  When  I 
uttered  the  words  she  started  wildly  up,  and  the 
next  minute  fell  fainting  on  the  ground.  Trem- 
bling with  grief  to  see  her  reduced  to  such  a  state, 
I  lifted  her  gently,  and  rushing  to  the  spring  that 
flowed  across  the  road,  I  sprinkled  her  pale, 
sweet  face  with  the  cool,  refreshing  water.  0, 
what  were  my  feeliDgs  as  I  bent  over  her,  think- 
ing of  the  time  when  she  used  to  ride  through 
Mountmain  on  her  little  pony,  and  her  footman 
in  livery  following  her,  while  the  women,  spin- 
ning at  their  doors,  would  bless  her  as  she 
passed!  Ah,  could  Sir  Bryan  look  down  from 
his  home  iu  heaven,  and  s?e  his  '  fair  one  with 
the  golden  locks,'  as  he  loved  to  call  her,  lying 
senseless  on  the  roadside,  and  the  golden  locks 
now  sprinkled  with  the  white  emblems  of  sorrow 
and  care.  While  these  thoughts  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  sighed 
heavily.  She  knew  me  at  once,  and  ray  pres- 
ence brought  back  all  that  she  had  lost.  O, 
then  how  she  cried ;  I  thought  her  tears  would 
never  stop  flowing  ;  I  was  crying  myself  like  a 
child,  for  it  would  be  the  hard  heart  that  would 
remain  unmoved  before  the  agony  of  that  dar- 
ling joung  lady.  It  was  a  painful  thing  to  me  to 
be  answering  the  plain  truth  to  all  her  questions 
about  the  way  that  Sir  Bryan  and  Lady  O'Neill 
bore  her  elopement  and  marriage,  when  every 
sad  reply  made  her  sob  and  cry  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"  At  last,  when  her  grief  seemed  to  have  spent 
itself,  I  ventured  to  ask  her  if  she  would  allow 
me  to  carry  her  basket  for  her.  Thanking  rne  in 
trembling  tones,  she  said  that  she  would  be  grate- 
ful for  my  assistance,  being  too  weak  and  tired 
to  carry  it  any  farther  herself.     She  lived  about 


a  quarter  ol  a  mile  distant,  and  as  wo  went 
along,  of  hor  own  accord,  she  gave  ino  an  ac- 
count of  tho  unhappy  life  sho  had  boon  loading 
for  kovcii  lung  years.  She  had  taken  a  foolish 
fancy  to  Jimmy  Drake,  sho  said,  and  poor  young 
innocent  as  who  was,  she  thought  him  as  perfect 
as  man  could  bo,  and  only  wanting  wealth  to 
make  him  a  gentleman.  Sho  soon  found  to  her 
cost  how  deceived  she  had  been  in  him,  hut  re- 
pentance came  too  lato;  when  sho  fled  from 
Mountmain  Castlo,  she  parted  forever  with  hap- 
piness, in  exchange  for  misery  and  Buffering, 
After  being  married  to  him  in  a  neighboring 
town,  they  went  to  Cork  to  livo,  where  the  small 
sum  of  money  she  possessed  supported  them  for 
awhile.  Timo  passed  on,  and  as  all  tho  letters 
sho  had  written  to  Sir  Bryan  and  Lady  O'Neill 
wore  returned  unopened,  poverty  at  length  forced 
her  to  apply  for  assistance  to  iier  rich  relatives 
both  in  England  and  Ireland.  But  their  unfeel- 
ing answers  to  her  touching  letters  were  more 
painful  to  her  sensitive  nature  than  if  they  had  re- 
mained silent  and  indifferent.  Knowing  how  Sir 
Bryan  and  Lady  O'Neill  idolized  their  daughter, 
Jimmy  hoped  that  after  a  while  they  would  open 
loving  arras  to  her;  but  when  he  became  con- 
vinced that  she  had  wounded  their  pride  too 
deeply  to  be  forgiven,  then  he  began  by  slow  tor- 
ture to  revenge  himself  on  the  poor,  hapless 
young  lady  for  his  disappointment  in  not  receiv- 
ing the  great  fortune  that  he  had  all  along  been 
expecting.  He  brought  her  soon  after  to  this 
wild  country  place,  and  here  she  had  been  living 
ever  since,  leading  the  life  of  a  slave  between 
him  and  his  mother.  All  the  rough  work  of  tho 
fields  was  done  by  her  tender  hands,  and  their 
produce  brought  home  on  her  back  for  the  dis- 
tance of  half  a  mile ;  this  was  her  employ- 
ment when  I  met  her. 

"  While  she  was  speaking,  her  whole  manner 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  natural  gentleness ;  a  kind 
of  wildness  in  her  look  plainly  showed  that 
despair  was  the  only  feeling  left  in  her  heart.  So 
I  thought ;  but  when  I  told  her  how  surprised  I 
was  that  she  should  continue  to  live  with  him  and 
endure  such  cruel  usage,  when  with  the  edication 
she  had  received  she  could  support  herself  com- 
fortably, a  soft  light  dawDed  in  her  ey^s,  the  bit- 
terness of  her  tones  melted  into  sweetness  as  she 
said: 

"  *  Ah,  Darbey,  I  am  a  mother.  Heaven  has 
given  me  two  darling  children.  For  their  sakes 
I  endure  all  my  sufferings  uncomplainingly.' 
Then  clasping  her  hands,  and  raising  her  stream- 
ing eyes  to  heaven,  she  cried  :  '  0,  my  father ! 
my  father !  I  deserve  all  this  pain  and  punish- 
ment for  the  sorrow  I  brought  on  you  and — ' 
She  broke  doiac  with  grief. 

"  For  many  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  her 
low,  moaning  sobs,  and  the  blackbirds  and 
thrushes  singing  for  very  happiness,  as  she  of  en 
had  done  iu  the  blessed  days  that  had  passed 
away  forever.  It  wrung  my  heart  to  see  her  ag- 
ony ;  but  when  I  attempted  to  comfort  her,  she 
said  in  a  choking  voice : 

" '  0,  let  me  weep !  For  seven  long  years 
these  tears  have  been  frozen  in  my  heart/ 

"  Yet  in  the  height  of  her  grief  she  inquired  in 
her  own  kind  way  for  Nora  and  the  children,  and 
when  she  heard  of  our  troubles,  with  her  sweet, 
hopeful  words  she  cheered  my  sinking  heart,  and 
made  the  future  look  brighter  before  me.  By 
this  time  we  had  arrived  at  a  li ' tie  cabin  on  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  turning  to  me,  she  said, 
with  a  smile:   '  That  is  my  castle,  Darbey.' 

Once  before  I  had  seen  just  such  another 
smile,  and  that  was  on  Sir  Bryan's  face  the 
morning  that  his  happiness  received  its  death- 
stroke.  We  now  stood  outside  the  cabin  door, 
which  was  partly  open.  She  asked  me  to  stay 
and  rest  myself ;  but  as  I  glanced  in  and  saw 
Mr.  Jimmy  sitting  inside  smoking  his  pipe  by 
the  fire,  I  didn't  dare  to  trust  myself  in  his  pres- 
ence, for  the  hot  blood  of  anger  was  rushing 
through  my  veins,  and  a  desire  to  revenge  the 
wrongs  of  her  who  stood  weeping  before  me 
burning  in  my  heart.  So  I  laid  down  the  basket 
of  potatoes,  which  was  no  light  load,  and  hold- 
ing my  hat  in  my  hand,  I  turned,  half  choked 
with  grief,  to  Miss  Grace  and  said  : 

"  '  Good-by,  Miss  Grace.'  I  couldn't  bring 
myself  io  call  her  by  her  married  name.  '  Good- 
by,  Miss  Grace,  dear,  and  may  Heaven's  smile 
light  upon  you  night  and  day  ;  and  may  the  sor- 
rowful tears  you  have  shed  here  on  earth,  be 
shining  gems  in  the  crown  of  glory  that  awaits 
you  in  a  better  world.'  — 

"Her  trembling  hand,  cold  as  depth,  was  in 
mine,  her  lips  moved,  but  her  eyes  alone  ex- 
pressed what  her  tongue  failed  to  utter.  I  bowed 


my  head  an  if  I  wan  receiving  the  blessing  of  un 
angel  ;  then  in  BlIoDCe  and  tours,  on  both  Bide*, 
we  parted. 

"  Six  weeks  after,  I  landed  in  Now  York  with 
but  one  shilling  in  my  pocket  and  nowhere  to  lay 
my  head.  After  wandering  about  the  great  city 
ull  day  long,  at  hist,  tired,  weak  and  hungry,  I 
turned  into  un  ilignnt  private  street,  where  all  the 
houses  looked  like  palaces,  and  nut  down  on  a 
doorstep  to  rest  myself.  I  wasn't  there  many 
minutes,  when  a  gentlomancamo  down  the  street 
and  turned  to  come  up  tho  &tcps.  He  was  a  fine 
looking  man  of  about  thirty,  with  a  mild, 
thoughtful  look,  hut  there  was  that  in  his  faco 
that  sadly  showed  his  heart  contained  u  haunted 
chamber,  through  which  the  ghost  of  a  lost  lovo 
flitted  continually,  As  he  stood  before  mo  I  re- 
membered him  at  once,  for  it  was  no  other  than 
the  American  gentleman  who  was  at  Mountmain 
Castlo  for  so  long  a  time.  I  took  hopo  from  tho 
recollection  of  his  former  kindness  of  manner, 
and  yet  half  doubting  I  said  :  'Mr.  Yielding,  I 
believe  you  don't  know  me,  sir?' 

"  He  looked  at  mo  for  a  minute  or  more  with 
a  pleasant,  inquiring  smilo,  saying  that  though 
my  features  were  familiar,  he  could  not  bring  to 
his  mind  where  he  bad  seen  mo  before.  When  I 
spoke  of  Mountmain  Castle  he  started,  his  lips 
quivered,  and  a  deep  flush  passed  over  bis  face, 
leaving  it  almost  deathlike  in  its  paleness.  Alter 
a  little  while  he  remembered  me,  and  on  learning 
that  I  was  without  friends  and  money,  ho  kindly 
brought  me  into  his  uncle's  house,  where  he  was 
then  on  a  visit.  Two  days  after,  he  returned  to 
his  father's  plantation  in  Louisiana.  He  never 
married,  and  now  that  his  widowed  father*  is 
dead,  he  lives  alone  in  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 
The  day  after  I  met  him,  he  himself  came  here 
to  Staten  Island  with  me,  and  through  his  recom- 
mendations I  was  at  once  employed  by  Gineral 
Granger,  and  with  him  I've  been  living  ever 
since. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  year,  besides  being  able  to 
send  for  my  wife  and  children,  I  had  a  sweet 
little  cottage  neatly  furnished  to  receive  them. 
0,  what  a  new  life  thrilled  my  heart  as  the  time 
drew  near  when  I  would  again  fold  my  darlings 
in  my  arms.  I  could  scarcely  regret  having  ever 
parted  from  them,  so  joyful  did  I  feel  at  the 
thought  of  meeting  them  so  soon.  One  blessed 
Sunday  morning  I  got  up  at  daybreak,  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  go  to  the  window  and 
look  out  upon  the  bay,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some 
signs  of  the  ship  that  I  had  been  watching  for 
days  and  nights.  But  a  heavy  white  mist  hung 
over  land  and  sea,  and  shrouded  every  object 
from  view.  It  was  a  sultry  summer  morning, 
and  as  I  sat  by  the  open  window  I  fell  into  a 
sleep  as  calm  as  an  infant's,  and  dreamed  that  I 
was  with  my  loved  ones  again.  The  church 
bells  were  filling  the  air  with  their  music,  when  I 
awoke  to  see  a  beautiful  ship  lying  at  anchor  di- 
rectly opposite  the  mansion.  The  sun  had  lifted 
up  the  shroud  of  mist,  and  the  bay  was  sparkling 
like  a  sea  of  glory,  while  the  skies  bent  blue  and 
smiling  over  all.  Rubbing  my  eyes  again  and 
again  to  make  sure  that  I  wasn't  dreaming,  and 
seeing  the  ship  still  before  me,  like  a  swan  rest- 
ing upon  the  waters,  I  caught  up  my  hat  and 
hurried  down  to  the  quarantine  grounds  to  learn 
her  name.  I  was  almost  beside  myself  with  joy 
when  I  was  told  it  was  the  Ocean  Queen ;  but 
while  I  inwardly  thanked  God  for  her  safe  arri- 
val, my  heart  grew  cold  within  me  on  hearing 
one  of  the  custom-house  officers  carelessly  re- 
marking that  several  deaths  had  occurred  on 
board  doting  the  passage.  As  I  stood  there,  trying 
to  get  the  better  of  my  fears,  the  captain's  boat 
put  off  from  the  ship,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb,  I  stood  beside  it  when  it  touched  the  shore. 
As  the  6ailors  got  out  of  the  boat  I  sprang  for- 
ward on  seeing  a  cousin  of  Nora's  among  them, 
and  grasping  him  by  his  two  hands,  I  gasped  : 
'  For  God's  sake,  Andy,  tell  me  how  are  my  wife 
and  children!' 

"  The  poor  fellow  turned  the  color  of  death, 
the  big  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  as  he  bowed  his 
head  without  uttering  a  word.  At  that  moment 
I  knew  of  my  affliction  as  well  as  if  he  had  told 
me  all,  while  there  came  over  me  that  strange 
feeling  that  often  makes  us  seek  to  inflict  deeper 
wounds  in  our  bleeding  hearts,  and,  with  forced 
calmness,  I  told  him  to  hide  nothing  from  me— 
that  I  was  prepared  to  hear  the  worst.  Then  his 
words  burned  into  my  brain  as  he  told  mo  that 
the  fever  had  carried  off  all  my  children ;  and 
when  their  stricken  mother  saw  the  last  of  her 
loved  ones  lowered  into  the  sea,  she  looked  to 
Heaven  and  prayed  that  she  may  soon  meet  them 
in  glory.     She  was  then  lying  between  life  and 


death,  having  been  seized  by  the  fetal  malady. 
A  darkness  like  death  fell  upon  me,  and  when 
I  again  became  conscious  I  was  lying  on  a  bed 
in  my  lonely  cottage,  Mrs  Granger  inn, 
mo  like  un  angel  of  goodness.  I  couldn't  bear 
the  sight  of  tho  bright  sun  smiling  in  at  the  open 
window,  and  the  little  birds  singing  in  tho  garden 
outoido  scorned  mocking  my  grief.  I  even 
wished  to  sco  the  whole  world  covorcd  with  dark- 
ness, fur  in  that  firwt  diro  hour  of  agony,  my 
heart  grew  Insensible  to  the  woes  of  others — it 
rebelled  against  its  own.  But  Mrs.  Granger, 
God  bless  hor,  saved  mo  from  going  mad  ;  and, 
afl  I  listened  to  her  kind  voice  teaching  mo  to  bo 
resigned  lo  the  will  of  Heaven,  I  covered  my 
fuce  with  my  hands  and  wept  tears  of  sorrow  and 
repentance. 

"After  spending  three  weeks  in  the  hospital, 
my  darling  wife  came  home  to  mo  looking  tho 
shadow  of  her  former  self.  Tho  poor  woman 
drooped  und  pined  away  like  n  bird  robbed  of 
its  young ;  my  lovo  couldn't  save  her,  and  before 
a  year  her  prayer  was  granted— she  clasped  her 
angels  in  heaven.  When  my  poor  Nora  returned 
from  tho  hospital,  she  brought  with  her  a  lovely 
little  girl  about  seven  years.  Then  I  found  that 
shortly  after  I  left  the  country  Jimmy  Drake  de- 
serted his  wife  and  children;  but  whatever  his 
plans  were,  they  were  never  carried  out,  for  the 
steamer,  in  which  ho  went  as  a  deck  hand,  was 
wrecked  on  her  way  to  Bristol,  and  every  soul 
on  board  perished.  His  unfortunate  wife  sold 
some  trinkets  that  she  possessed,  unknown  to  her 
tormentors,  and  which  she  kept  through  all  her 
poverty*as  sacred  relics  of  happy  days  gone  for- 
ever. It  was  thus  that  she  was  enabled  to  take 
passage  in  the  Ocean  Queen  for  New  York, 
where  she  hoped  to  support  her  two  children  by 
the  exercise  of  her  accomplishments.  Alas  ! 
she  and  her  youngest  child  were  the  very  first  to 
be  attacked  by  the  fever  on  board  the  luckless 
ship,  and  when  the  cold  hand  of  death  was  laid 
upon  her,  she  gave  her  little  Ethel  to  my  wife, 
who  watched  and  tended  her  to  the  last.  When 
my  poor  Nora  was  taken  from  the  troubles  of 
this  world,  Mrs.  Granger  adopted  the  lonely 
child,  and,  from  that  day  to  this,  both  the  gineral 
and  Mrs.  Granger  love  her  as  if  she  was  their  own. 

"  Well,  as  I  said  before,  when  Colonel  Yield- 
ing came  here  last  Christmas,  I  knew  it  would 
end  in  a  marriage.  The  colonel  loved  at  first 
sight,  and  Miss  Ethel  wasn't  slow  in  returning 
his  affection.  But,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
who  should  arrive  from  Europe,  after  two  years, 
absence,  but  Mr.  Washington  Yielding,  the  col- 
onel's eldest  brother,  and  Miss  Grace's  former 
lover. 

"  When  he  beheld  Miss  Ethel  for  the  first  time, 
he  was  almost  overpowered  with  emotion,  for  ho 
saw  in  her  the  sweet  image  of  his  first  and  only 
love.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Miss  Ethel 
was  the  orphan  child  of  a  deceased  relative  of 
Mrs.  Granger;  but  that  evening,  as  they  all 
gathered  round  the  drawing-room  fire  that  blazed 
merrily  iu  the  grate,  while  the  pale,  silver  moon- 
beams slept  upon  the  carpet,  at  Miss  Ethel's  re- 
quest, Mrs.  Granger  informed  the  two  gentlemen 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  known  in  regard  to 
tho  parentage  of  her  adopted  daughter.  She 
ceased  speaking,  and  Mr.  Yielding,  taking  Miss 
Ethel's  hand,  put  it  in  that  of  his  brother's,  say- 
ing, in  a  husky  voice,  that  he  knew  her  instinct- 
ively, and  that  it  gave  him  untold  happiness  that 
his  brother  won  the  love  of  one  who  would  bless 
his  existence.  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  he 
had  but  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mountmain 
Castle,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  her  youth- 
ful uncle,  the  present  Sir  Bryan  O'Neill.  Not 
many  months  had  passed  since  Lady  O'Neill 
breathed  her  last  in*London.  Before  her  death, 
she  revealed  to  her  son  that  he  had  a  sister,  tell- 
ing him  that  her  low  marriage  had  changed  a 
mother's  love  to  hatred,  and  acknowledging  that 
Sir  Bryan  died  blessing  his  absent  darling.  But 
her  heart  was  hardened  against  her  unfortunate 
daughter.  Concealing  the  fact  that  Sir  Bryan 
had  forgiven  bis  child,  she  led  a  life  of  fashion 
and  gaiety,  neither  knowing  nor  caring  whether 
the  wronged  one  was  living  or  dead.  Her  son 
soothed  her  last  moments  by  promising  to  seek 
out  his  sister  and  fulfil  his  father's  dying  wish, 
by  restoring  to  her  the  large  fortune  to  which  she 
was  entitled.  Mr.  Yielding,  who  had  corre- 
sponded for  a  long  time  with  Lady  O'Neill,  and 
of  late  years  with  her  son,  now  aided  the  anxious 
brother  in  his  attempts  to  discover  the  fate  of  his 
poor  sister.  All  their  efforts  were  in  vain ;  no 
trace  of  her  could  be  found,  and  Mr.  Yielding 
returned  to  New  York,  where  such  unexpected 
tidings  were  awaiting  him. 
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"  That  very  night  Miss  Ethel  wrote  to  her  un- 
cle, and  before  many  weeks  had  passed  he  an- 
swered the  letter  in  person.  How  it  rejoiced  my 
old  heart  to  see  him  grown  up  into  snch  a  fine, 
handsome  young  gentleman ;  and  though  he 
bears  such  a  striking  resemblance  to  Lady 
O'Neill,  he  has  the  noble  heart  of  hia  father.  It 
was  with  tearful  eyes  that  I  refused  him  when  he 
offered  to  take  me  back  to  Mountmain,  for  I 
longed  to  see  it  again  ;  but  I'm  an  old  man  now, 
my  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  when  I  lie 
down  to  my  last  sleep  I  hope  to  rest  beside  my 
darling  wife.  Yet  my  heart  follows  the  merry 
bridal  party  that  will  so  soon  see  dear  old  Mount- 
main  Castle  ;  a  few  short  months  will  pass  away, 
and,  please  God,  I  will  be  welcoming  them 
back  again.  To  be  sure,  I  will  miss  young 
Sir  Bryan,  bnt  there  will  be  the  happy  bride  and 
bridegroom,  the  gineral  and  Mrs.  Granger,  and 
Mr.  Washington  Yielding,  who  has  my  heart's 
best  gratitude  and  affection  until  it  ceases  to 
love." 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

SHIKLEY  BROUGHTON. 

BY    L.    T.    TORNKB. 

"Well,  my  dear  Harry,  I  declare  you're 
handsomer  than  even  your  father  was  at  your 
age.  If  Shirley  doesn't  lose  her  heart  to  you  at 
first  sight,  I  Bhall  not  be  a  little  surprised." 

This  sentence  was  addressed  by  the  widow  of 
Colonel  Broughton  to  her  only  son,  and  as  sho 
ceased  speaking,  she  dropped  the  eye-glass 
through  which  she  had  attentively  contemplated 
bis  features,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  regret,  partly  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband,  and  partly  to  the 
recollection  of  her  own  departed  loveliness, 
which  a  mirror  opposite  told  her  had  sadly  faded 
during  the  twenty-three  years  which  had  matured 
the  rosy,  pretty  infant  into  the  young  man  beside 
her. 

"  I  am  told  Shirley  is  rather  odd,  mother,"  he 
observed. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  boy  ?  She  is 
a  charming  girl,  with  a  large  fortune,  and  you 
have  been  engaged  to  her  these  twelve  years — 
what  do  you  mean  ?"  And  again  the  eye-glass 
aided  the  perceptions  of  the  fair  widow. 

Harry  Broughton  did  not  explain  what  he 
meant,  but  he  bit  his  lip  and  looked  out  of  the 
window,  and  then  his  eyes  wandered  to  his  two 
sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom,  Camilla,  was 
lying  half  asleep  on  the  sofa,  hor  long  black  oye- 
lashes  all  but  closed  on  the  pinkest  checks  in  the 
world;  while  the  elder,  Antoinette,  sat  apparent- 
ly reading,  but  occupied  less  with  her  book  thnn 
with  the  subject  of  the  conversation,  of  which, 
however,  she  gave  no  further  sign  than  by  meet- 
ing hor  brother's  glance  with  an  arch  and  mean- 
ing smile. 

"  We  shall  start  for  Scotland  next  week,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Broughton,  in  a  displeased  tone, 
fixing  her  gaze  on  the  piquant  countenance  of 
her  rebellious  daughter. 

"So  soon,  ma?"  oxclaimod  Camilla.  And 
opening  hor  wide  blue  eyes  in  astonishment  at 
the  idea  of  anything  being  performed  in  a  week, 
again  resigned  herself  to  a  state  of  drowsy  en- 
joyment not  unlike  that  in  which  comfortable  old 
tabbies  pass  the  summer  days. 

Antoinette  said  nothing,  but  the  offending 
smile  still  lurked  in  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  I  wonder  how  Gertrude  has  turned  out," 
thought  the  widow,  as  she  withdrew  her  glance. 
"  She  was  handsomer  than  either  of  her  sisters  ; 
no,  nothing  can  be  handsomer  than  Camilla." 
And  the  eye  glass  was  permitted  to  rest  compla- 
cently on  the  exquisitely  pfbportioned  form  and 
beautiful  face  of  hor  youngest  daughter,  while  a 
vague  and  rapid  calculation  of  the  different  sort 
of  match  she  might  expect  for  each  of  the  girls, 
passed  through  her  mind.  Camilla  was  already 
a  duchess ;  when  a  visitor  entering,  turned  her 
thoughts  into  another  channel. 

When  Mrs.  Broughton  ran  away  to  Gretna 
Green  with  a  young  officer  who  had  only  his 
commission,  and  married  him  as  much  from  love 
of  frolic  as  from  love  of  the  man  himself,  she 
acted  upon  impulse;  but  having  her  own  rea- 
sons, in  later  life,  for  disapproving  of  such  mo- 
tive of  action,  she  had  asserted  that  she  never 
would,  and  it  was  her  boast  that  she  never  did 
"  do  anything  without  a  plan." 

She  had  accordingly  formed  and  executed  a 
number  of  small  plans  with  great  success ;  but 
her  expected  master-stroke  was  to  marry  her  son 
to  his  cousin  Shirley,  who  was  to  inherit  the 
whole  of  the  Broughton  property.     In  further- 


ance of  this  plan,  she  had  sent  her  daughter  Ger- 
trude to  stay  with  General  Broughton  and  bis 
daughter,  during  her  own  residence  in  Italy,  for 
Camilla's  health ;  accordingly  her  letters  to  her 
absent  child  had  always  contained  the  most  mi- 
raculous accounts  of  Harry's  sweet  temper, 
talents,  and  anxiety  to  return  from  the  continent. 
She  was  now  about  to  visit  Scotland,  for  the 
treble  purpose  of  reclaiming  Gertrude,  introduc- 
ing her  son, -and  paying  a  visit  to  the  old  general ; 
who,  pleased  with  the  prospect  of  marrying  his 
child  to  a  Broughton,  and  thus  keeping  the  prop- 
erty in  the  family,  looked  forward  with  eager  sat- 
faction  to  their  arrival. 

Shirley,  too,  anticipated  with  tranquil  joy  the 
fate  which  had  been  marked  out  for  her  in  infan- 
cy, and  which  appeared  to  promise  all  human 
happiness.  She  was  already  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Broughton's  descriptions  of  her  coasin  ;  and  for- 
getting that  he  was  but  a  little  fair,  shy  boy  when 
she  had  last  seen  him,  believed  the  ideal  Harry 
to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  object  of  her 
affections. 

Lady  Isabella  Broughton,  the  general's  wife, 
ran  away  from  him  soon  after  her  marriage,  and 
her  husband  was  for  a  length  of  time  inconsol- 
able. He  gave  up  all  society,  shut  himself  up 
in  a  wild,  romantic  place  he  had  in  Northumber- 
land, and  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  his 
little  girl.  Shirley  Broughton  became  in  conse- 
quence, at  an  early  age,  the  companion  and  friend 
of  her  father.  She  would  sit  with  him  when  he 
had  letters  to  write,  and  copy  in  a  clear,  neat 
hand,  dry  directions  respecting  farm  business 
and  show  cattle,  without  ever  wearying  or  ap- 
pearing to  consider  it  a  task. 

Latin,  geography  and  arithmetic  were  the 
studies  pointed  out  to  her  by  her  father  ;  she  had 
no  governess ;  General  Broughton  cursed  ac- 
complishments as  the  cause  ot  a  woman's  ruin  ; 
but  she  was  an  excellent  French  scholar,  and 
sketched  from  nature  without  any  other  assist- 
ance than  what  was  afforded  by  intuitive  talent. 
Such  studies,  however,  occupied  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  her  time. 

Slightly  formed,  but  well  knit  and  vigorous  in 
limb,  her  naturally  good  constitution  strength- 
ened by  constant  exercise  and  the  enjoyment  of 
heaven's  pure  air,  sho  would  follow  her  father 
with  a  light  step  and  a  merry  heart  in  most  of  his 
shooting  excursions ;  and  when  the  general 
caught  Might  of  her  glowing  check  and  fearless 
eyo,  he  felt  as  much  tenderness  and  pride  in  her 
beauty  as  over  monarch  in  his  newly  crowned 
child. 

Shirloy  was  also  an  incornpnrublo  horsewo- 
man ;  no  road  was  too  dangerous,  no  steed  too 
spirited  for  her  nerves,  and  the  risk  was  to  her  a 
sourco  of  wild  and  intonso  enjoyment.  With 
this  being,  strange  and  eccentric  in  her  habits, 
romantic  and  enthusiastic  in  her  disposition, 
Mrs.  Broughton's  socond  daughter,  Gertrude, 
had  spent  the  last  four  years  of  her  girlhood. 
Taken  from  among  very  worldly  people  at  an 
age  when  the  youthful  heart  is  most  susceptible 
of  strong  impressions,  no  wonder  if  Gertrude, 
whoso  feelings  wore  naturally  warm,  became  ar- 
dently attached  to  this  strangely  fascinating 
being,  the  first  she  had  ever  seen  who  was  per- 
fectly natural. 

Tbo  merits  of  Shirley  Broughton,  and  she  had 
many,  were  perfections;  her  faults  were  not  such 
in  the  eyes  of  her  youthful  companion.  Indeed, 
the  latter  became  gradually  as  much  the  objects 
of  imitation  as  the  more  worthy  points  of  her 
character  ;  for  Gertrude,  with  the  same  degree  of 
ardent  feelings,  had  few  of  her  cousin's  better 
qualities;  headstrong,  rebellious,  gifted  with  in- 
tense vanity,  and  with  something  peculiar  of 
harshness  and  coarseness  in  her  ill-trained  mind, 
she  copied  the  habits  without  being  able  to  seize 
the  virtues  of  Shirley,  and  the  consequence  was 
such  as  might  be  expected. 

The  same  words  and  actions  which  acquired 
a  wild  charm  from  the  native  sweetness  and 
originality  of  Shirley,  became  perfectly  odious 
wheu  copied  by  Gertrude,  and  the  utter  want  of 
tact  she  displayed,  joined  with  her  strange  man- 
ners, made  her  conversation  as  galling  to  the 
feelings  as  it  was  revoking  to  the  delicacy  of 
those  who  were  her  occasional  associates.  Even 
her  cousin,  who  had  sighed  for  a  female  compan- 
ion to  share  her  tasks  and  sports,  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  fond  of  her  present  one.  Before 
Gertrude  had  been  a  fortnight  at  Heathcote 
Lodge,  Shirley  heartily  wished  herself  alone 
again,  in  spite  of  flattery,  open  and  expressed, 
and  the  more  silent  and  gratifying  flattery  of 
imitation. 

What  did  Shirley  care  whether  others  thought 


her  handsome,  when  her  father's  eyes  silently 
told  her  how  much  rather  he  would  look  upon 
her  countenance  than  on  any  other  in  the  uni- 
verse ?  What  did  she  care  that  her  horseman- 
ship was  admired,  as  long  as  her  little  Arab, 
Omar,  carried  her  over  the  wild  moors  with  the 
speed  of  lightning — the  blue  arch  of  heaven  over 
her,  and  the  free  winds  around  her  head  1 

At  length  the  day  of  meeting  arrived.  Mrs. 
Broughton  and  her  family,  after  being  twice 
overturned,  drove  up  the  long  avenue,  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  a  more  uncongenial  party  assemble 
round  the  dinner-table  as  met  that  night.  The 
affected,  worldly  mother;  the  conceited,  talk- 
ative, half  French,  half  English  Antoinette  ;  the 
foolish,  languishing  beauty  Camilla  ;  and  oppo- 
site to  these,  the  wild  but  graceful  and  noble- 
hearted  Shirley,  the  shy,  handsome  Captain 
Broughton,  and  Gertrude,  half  contemptuous 
and  half  jealous,  as  she  looked  at  the  manner 
and  attire  of  her  sisters. 

Every  day  increased  the  mutually  repellant 
nature  of  the  qualities  each  was  endowed  with, 
by  making  them  more  known  to  each  other  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Mrs.  Broughton  con- 
cealed her  dislike  in  order  to  forward  a  match  so 
much  to  the  advantage  of  her  son.  His  sisters 
were  not  so  cautious ;  Antoinette,  with  a  keen 
perception  of  the  ridiculous,  and  considerable 
talent,  occupied  herself  daily,  almost  hourly,  in 
ridiculing — not  Shirley — she  had  tact  enough  to 
see  that  it  would  be  a  dangerous  attempt — but 
the  clumsy  imitation  of  Gertrude  she  visited  with 
unsparing  satire ;  and  the  consequent  coldness 
between  the  sisters  drew  the  two  cousins  more 
together,  and  opened  Shirley's  heart  more  to- 
wards the  faulty  Gertrude,  than  four  years  of 
constant  companionship. 

The  unheard-of  insolence  of  her  nieco,  who 
christened  the  elder  and  younger  Misses  Brough- 
ton "  the  squirrel  and  the  dormouse,"  made  their 
affectionate  mother  ill  for  two  days;  and  the 
ejaculation  of  the  old  general,  who  said,  on  see- 
ing Antoinette  and  Camilla  enter  the  apartment 
in  their  whito  rutlled  morning  dresses  :  "  I  wish 
to  heaven,  Mrs.  Broughton,  you  would  put  some- 
thing decent  on  those  girls,"  determined  tho 
crafty  widow  on  making  her  own  escape,  at  least, 
and  leaving  her  son  to  pay  his  court  to  tho  eccen- 
tric brido  at  his  leisure.  To  Captain  Broughton 
she  spoke  of  the  errors  of  her  niece  in  a  kind, 
indulgent,  motherly  way,  assuring  him  that  she 
was  convinced  time  and  instruction,  and  her  own 
valuable  society,  would  make  his  wife  all  ho 
could  wish.  Captain  Broughton's  only  reply 
was  a  deep  sigh,  and  so  they  parted. 

It  was  agreed,  after  much  entreaty,  that  Ger- 
trude should  remain  at  Heathcote  Lodge,  and 
return  under  her  brother's  escoff,  Mrs.  Brough- 
ton, comforting  herself  by  tho  reflection  that, 
when  once  Gertrude  was  at  home  again,  she 
should  be  able  to  remodel  her  manners. 

After  tho  departure  of  the  trio,  the  party  at 
Heathcote  Lodge  were  more  happy  and  compan- 
ionable ;  but  Harry  Broughton  was  disappointed, 
and  he  could  neither  conceal  it  from  himself  nor 
from  his  sister,  nor  even  in  a  degree  from  Shir- 
ley herself.  Shy,  vain,  and  with  an  insupport- 
able dread  of  ridicule,  the  impression  made  by 
the  beauty,  warm-heartedness  and  evident  affect- 
ion of  bis  cousin,  was  painfully  contrasted  in  bis 
mind  with  what  others  might  think  and  say  of  her. 

He  figured  her  introduced  to  the  world— his 
world — as  his  wife.  He  imagined  to  himself  the 
astonished  stare  of  his  well-bred  friends,  tho 
affected  disgust  of  his  fine  female  acquaintances, 
and  at  such  moments  he  loathed  the  sight  of 
Omar,  hid  his  face  from  the  sunshine  and  the 
breeze,  and  groaned  when  Shirley  passed  her 
fingers  through  the  short  curls  of  her  distin- 
guished looking  head — though  that  hand  was 
small  and  white,  and  her  hair  bright  and  glossy. 
Antoinette's  letters  were  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  improve  his  feelings  in  this  respect.  "  I 
see  her,"  wrote  this  amiable  sister,  "entering the 
queen's  drawing-room  to  be  presented  ;  all  eyes 
bent  upon  her,  all  tongues  murmuring  her  praise  ; 
I  see  her  in  the  Park,  Omar  not  quietly  entering 
the  ride  by  tho  posts  intended  for  that  purpose, 
but  franckissant  les  homes  (as  bis  mistress  does), 
at  one  leap,  from  long  habit,  which,  as  you 
know,  is  second  nature.  I  am  practising  the 
song,  '  Mein  Schatz  ist  tin  reiter,'  as  I  don't 
doubt  it  will  become  a  great  favorite  of  yours, 
and  only  beg  of  you  to  be  careful  not  to  go  more 
than  forty  miles  a  day,  as  it  will  be  sadly  injuri- 
ous to  your  health  and  looks,  frere  Adonis,  and 
you  know  that  any  alteration  in  the  latter  would 
bring  the  (gray?)  hairs  of  my  mother  with  sor- 
row to  the  grave." 


The  slave  to  the  opinions  of  others  retired  to 
rest,  full  of  recollections  inspired  by  that  letter. 

"From  the  force  of  habit,  which  is  second 
nature,"  he  muttered,  as  he  turned  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  on  his  restless  pillow.  He  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  that  he  was  married,  and  that  his 
brother  officers  rose  from  the  mess-table  to  drink 
Shirley's  health.  Just  as  he  was  lifting  the  glass 
to  his  lips,  he  saw  Shirley  enter;  she  was  dressed 
in  a  long  green  riding  habit ;  she  passed  her  taper 
fingers  rapidly  through  her  hair ;  he  remonstrated, 
he  entreated  her  to  leave  the  mess-room,  bnt  she 
only  laughed  ;  he  rose  from  his  place  and  walk- 
ing to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  endeavored  to 
persuade  her  to  go. 

Suddenly,  he  thought  she  turned  and  kicked 
him,  and  the  little,  well-shaped,  firmly-knit  ankle 
was  unaccountably  transformed  into  Omar's 
hoof.  He  started  in  violent  pain  and  woke. 
Full  of  mingled  irritation  and  sadness,  Harry 
Broughton  sat  alone  that  day  in  his  uncle's  li- 
brary, leaning  his  aching  head  on  his  hand  and 
gazing  listlessly  from  the  window  on  the  long 
avenue  of  lime  trees  which  opened  to  the  moor. 
He  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Gertrude, 
who,  tapping,  him  lightly  on  the  shoulder  with 
her  whip,  exclaimed :  "  Why,  Harry,  what  are 
you  musing  about  ?  Come,  come  and  take  a 
ride  with  us."     Harry  shook  his  head. 

"  0,  come,  there's  a  good  fellow ;  cheer  np ; 
drive  away  black  thoughts  and  let  Romeo  be 
saddled  immediately,  for  my  horse  and  Omar 
will  take  cold  standing  so  long." 

"  For  goodness  sake,"  said  Captain  Brough- 
ton, impatiently,  "  do  strive  to  be  less  like  that 
anomalous  being  they  intend  for  my  wife." 
Then  suddenly  turning,  he  added,  "  O,  Gertrude 
if  I  marry  that  girl,  we  shall  both  bo  miserable  !" 

There  was  a  breathless  silence,  for,  as  Harry 
turned,  he  beheld,  standing  within  two  paces  of 
him,  his  cousin  Shirloy  !  Tbo  eloquent  blood 
rushed  as  rapidly  to  that  glowing  cheek  as  if  tho 
sun  had  never  touched  and  mellowed  Its  original 
tint  of  pure  rose,  and  tho  big  tears  stood  for  a 
moment  in  those  clear,  kind  blue  eyes ;  then  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  her  face,  and  Cap- 
tain Broughton  thought  she  would  have  fainted. 
Ho  sprang  forward,  but  tho  momont  his  hand 
touched  hers  she  started  from  him,  and  beforo 
they  could  follow  her  to  the  door,  the  fleet  foot 
of  Omar  had  borne  his  mistress  far  over  the  wild 
moor,  which  was  her  favorite  ride. 

For  long  weary  miles  6he  galloped  on  at  full 
speed,  till  even  the  little  Arab  relaxed  its  exer- 
tions and,  unchecked  by  the  bridle,  slackened  its 
pace.  The  alteration  recalled  Shirloy  Brough- 
ton to  herself.  Sho  stopped  and  dismounted, 
and  gazing  far  round  on  tho  barren  heath,  as  if 
to  assure  herself  that  no  human  eye  could  wit- 
ness her  weakness,  she  flung  herself  on  tho 
ground  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  My  God  I"  exclaimed  tho  unhappy  girl,  as 
she  clasped  her  hands  and  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven.  "  What  have  I  done  to  make  him  hate 
me1?" 

And  as  tho  speech  she  had  heard  again  rang 
in  her  ears,  she  contrasted  the  affection  she  had 
borne  him  over  since  she  could  remember,  the 
pleasure  with  which  she  looked  forward  to  shar- 
ing his  home,  the  many  resolutions  never  to 
suffer  her  past  liberty  to  tempt  her  to  dispute  his 
will,  and  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over  that  rebel- 
lious heart  which  was  his  alone,  with  the  senti- 
ments of  dislike,  almost  ot  disgust,  which  he  had 
openly  expressed  towards  her. 

Again  she  repeated  to  herself,  "What  have  I 
done1?"  And  again  she  wept,  till,  weary  and 
exhausted,  she  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber. 
When  she  awoke,  the  calm  glow  of  sunset  was 
on  the  moor,  and  Omar  was  feeding  quietly  at  a 
little  distance.  She  mounted  her  favorite  for 
the  first  time  without  a  caress,  and  for  tho  first 
time  turned  towards  homo  with  a  slow  step  and 
a  heavy  heart. 

At  dinner,  Shirley  Broughton  was  in  wild 
spirits,  and  though  her  face  was  pale  and  her 
eyes  dim,  her  manner  repelled  all  attempt  at  ex- 
planation or  consolation,  even  from  Gertrude. 
She  retired  early  to  rest,  pleading  a  bad  head- 
ache to  her  anxious  father. 

The  next  morning,  the  following  note  was 
brought  to  her  by  her  maid  : 

"  My  dear  Shirley  : — I  implore  you  to  see 
and  hear  me  patiently  for  a  few  minutes,  and  be 
to  me  what,  except  in  my  hours  of  madness  and 
folly,  I  have  always  hoped  to  see  you. 

"  Harry  Broughton." 

She  was  just  struggling  against  the  temptation 
of  once  more  conversing  with  her  beloved  cousin, 
when  a  tap  at  the  door  announced  Gertrude. 
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"  Come  in,"  sho  said,  in  a  low  voice 

Gortrudo  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Heavens,  Shirley,  how  ill  you  look  !"  she  ex- 
claimed, H  and  you  have  not  been  bo  bod  Lost 
night.  Oj  Shirley,  how  can  you  he  wo  foolish  for 
a  little  quarrel  1" 

"  A  tittle  quarrel,  Gortrudo  I"  repeated  her 
companion,  while  a  slow,  hitter  smile  crept  rounil 
her  mouth — "  hut  ait  down  and  nay  what  you 
came  to  tell  me,  for  I  must  go  to  my  father.' 

Gertrude  came  as  her  brother's  ambassador, 
and  earnestly  did  she  endeavor  to  promote  peace, 
for  she  loved  Harry  anil  almost  worshipped  his 
jiitnnu'.  But  she  had  none  of  the  tact  necessary 
for  tho  performance  of  such  an  undertaking  ; 
while  she  wounded  tho  feelings  of  tho  sensitive 
girl  she  addressed  by  tho  constant  allusion  to  her 
Brother's  distaste  for  her  manners  and  habits, 

she  also  bluntly  reasoned  upon  the  impossibility 
of  his  feeling  otherwise,  when  ho  looked  forward 
to  presenting  her  to  the  world,  because  ho  know 
the  world  would  judge  harshly  of  her  ;  ami  frith 
natural  coarseness  of  mind,  she  seemed  to  sup- 
poso  that  nothing  more  than  a  mutual  concession 
of  certain  points,  an  apology  on  the  part  of 
Hurry,  ami  a  sort  of  "  kiss-aud-bo  friends  "  cere- 
mony, was  necessary  to  establish  them  in  tho  sit- 
uation they  wore  before. 

But  she  spoke  a  language  Shirley  B  rough  ton 
did  not  understand.  What  could  it  signify  to 
Harry  what  the  world, that  strange  world,  thought 
of  her,  so  long  as  he  himself  was  satisfied  of  her 
atfbction  and  pleased  with  her  society  !  What 
hud  the  opinions  of  others  to  do  with  tho  comfort 
of  his  home  ?  The  opinions  of  others,  too,  none 
of  whom  ho  appeared  to  respect,  and  many  of 
whom  ho  openly  avowed  to  be 
worthless  ?  No,  that  could  not 
be  the  reason  of  his  dislike,  and 
she  resented  tho  supposed  at- 
tempt to  impose  on  her  under- 
standing. 

Had  Gertrude  had  to  deal 
with  one  of  her  own  disposition, 
the  task  would  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  >  Had  her  cousin 
been  angry,  6he  could  have 
soothed  her,  but  vanity  had  no 

ftlaco  in  Shirley  Broughton's 
leart.  It  is  the  vice  of  society, 
and  she  had  lived  alone  almost 
from  childhood.  It  was  her 
heart  that  was  crushed,  and  it 
would  have  required  a  tenderer 
and  far  more  skilful  hand  to 
have  healed  the  blow. 

By  his  sister,  Harry  received 
an  answer  to  his  appeal ;  it  was 
as  follows : 

"After  what  passed  yester- 
day, dear  Harry,  it  can  serve  no 
good  purpose  to  comply  with 
your  request,  but  will  only  give 
great  pain  to  both  of  us.  I 
shall  tell  my  father  that  I  can- 
not marry  you,  as  it  would 
grieve  him  were  he  to  know 
how  differently  others  can  think 
of  his  only  child.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  I  have  forfeit- 
ed your  good  opinion ;  but  of 
this  I  am  very  sure,  I  have 
never  voluntarily  given  you  a 
moment's  uneasiness.  We  are 
not  likely  to  meet  often  again, 
but  I  sbaJl  always  feel  an  inter- 
est in  all  that  concerns  you.  I 
would  not  desire  to  end  with  a 
reproach,  but  I  earnestly  wish 
you  had  told  me  what  chance 
has  discovered.  Did  you  intend 
to  marry  mo,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  our  union  would  be 
? reductive  of  misery  to  both  * 
f  it  is  because  you  are  attached 
to  another  that  you  have  dealt 
thus  strangely  by  me,  I  will  hope  your  present 
freedom  may  conduce  to  your  future  happiness. 
If  it  is  really  and  truly  for  the  reasons  Gertrude 
gave  me,  may  that  world,  dear  Harry,  of  which 
you  are  a  worshipper,  be  able  to  repay  you  for 
your  submission  to  its  opinions." 

It  was  with  tolerable  composure  that  Shirley 
wrote  and  despatched  this  note,  but  with  her 
father  the  fountain  of  her  tears  again  burst  forth. 
The  general  was  electrified — he  had  never  seen 
her  weep  before  ;  lor  in  that  happy  home  she  had 
no  cause  for  sorrow,  anil  her  tears  made  an  im- 
pression upon  him  that  erased  from  his  memory 
the  long  cherished  plan  of  continuing  the  prop- 
erty in  the  family  by  this  much  desired  union.  He 
himself  informed  Captain  Brougbton  of  his 
daughter's  decision,  and  that  information  was  ac- 
companied with  expressions  of  regret. 

Years  rolled  on.  Shirley  Broughton  contin- 
ued unmarried,  in  spite  of  the  offers  of  more  than 
one  suitor  for  her  hand. 

Gertrude  remained  at  home  under  the  auspices 
of  her  careful  parent.  But  though  self-love  and 
vanity  did  what  her  mother's  advice  would  most 
assuredly  not  have  done,  and  she  soon  began  in 
some  degree  to  conform  to  the  tastes  of  the  peo- 
ple she  was  among,  still  her  real  and  acquired 
faults  were  not  eradicated,  and  "as  odd  as  Ger. 
Broughton,"  became  a  by-word  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  the  rest  of  the  family. 

Taunted  and  reproached  at  home,  alternately 
caressed  and  sneered  at  abroad,  Gertrude  always 
entered  a  ball  room  with  a  vague  spirit  of  defi- 
ance against  uncommitted  injuries.  At  once  af- 
fecting to  scorn,  and  making  faint  endeavors  to 
conciliate  the  world  ;  beautiful  in  person,  harsh 
in  manner,  fearless  by  nature,  she  said  everything 
and  did  anything  that  came  into  her  head,  and 
the  consequence  was  as  might  be  expected.  She 
was  flattered  by  those  sho  amused,  courted  by 


those  to  whom  her  notice  gave  a  sort  of  notori- 
ety, admired  by  many,  and  abused  by  the  whole 
of  her  acquaintance. 

Camilla's  drowsy  existence  was  by  no  means 
interrupted  or  disturbed  by  her  sister's  strange 
ways  ;  but  AntomettO,  while  by  dint  of  mockery, 
sho  unconsciously  caught  something  of  tho  ges- 
ticulating manner  and  audible  tone  of  vofcc 
wliicli  accompanied  Gertrude's  spi^rhru,  rosonted 
as  an  injury  the  notoriety  she  thus  obtained,  and 
visited  it  with  the  whole  force  of  her  wit;  while 
forgetting  how  different  the  copy  was  from  tho 
original,  Harry  Hioughton  never  ceased  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  escape  from  the  matri- 
monial snare  prepared  for  him. 

While  things  wero  in  this  state,  Mrs  Brough- 
ton received  a  letter  one  morning,  which  forced 
an  ejaculation  from  oven  her  little,  cold,  com- 
pressed lips,  and  sent  a  momentary  Hush  of 
emotion  to  her  faded  cheek. 

"  Your  cousin  Shirley  is  dead,"  said  sho,  turn- 
ing to  her  daughters,  and  then,  as  if  seeking  to 
excuse  her  own  emotion  as  she  felt  the  rush  of 
tears  to  her  eyes,  she  added,  "  but — she  is  dead 
in  such  a  shocking  way." 

The  letter  was  road,  and  it  was  with  bitter  feel- 
ings that  Harry  listened  to  its  contents. 

Since  tho  departure  of  hor  cousin,  poor  Shir- 
ley's whole  character  seemed  to  have  changed. 
Wild  with  a  sort  of  delirious  gaiety  at  one  time, 
dejected  and  incapable  of  occupying  herself  at 
another,  she  seemed  alwnys  tho  slave  of  some  un- 
intelligible caprice.  Hor  eyes  grew  dimmer,  her 
figure  tbinnor  and  Icbs  graceful,  her  voice — that 
low,  laughing  voice  which  had  given  a  charm  to 
all  bIic  said,  acquired  a  tiharpnoss  and  shrillness 


mado  a  sudden  and  Abort  angle  from  the  road. 
She  stood  still  and  listened,  but  the  dashing  and 
murmuring  of  tbfl  waters  prevented  her  hearing 
the  approach  of  the  home's  hoofs,  sin;  called, 
but  nutbing,  except  the  faint  echo,  mullled,  as  it 

were,  by  the  branches  which  shadowed  the  Lonely 
and    rocky   stream,   answered    her  rry.    She 

waited,  knowing  that  the  road  had  00  Other  turn, 
but  all  remained  sleeping  in  the  quiet  sunshine 
us  be  I'm  v 

Suddenly  a  sick  and  horrible  fear  crossed  tho 
girl's  mind — she  turned  and  looked  far  down 
into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  there,  among  the 
broken  granite  and  white  Htones,  sho  distinctly 
saw  some  dark  object  ;  and  while  her  heart  beat 
BO  loudly  as  almost  to  stifle  the  sound,  she  fan- 
cied that  a  faint  wailing  cry  swept  pant  on  tho 
wind. 

Slowly,  and  with  cautious  steps,  she  crept 
down  round  by  the  bridge,  over  the  hank, swing- 
ing by  a  branch,  or  lotting  herself  slip  down  tho 
steep  and  broken  ground.  At  length  she  de- 
scended into  tho  torrent,  which  ran  meagre  and 
half  dried  up  by  the  summer  sun,  struggling 
over  and  under  ami  round  the  stones  initscourso, 
murmuring  and  complaining  as  it  went. 

There  lay  tho  little  Arab,  Omar,  with  the  last 
life-pulse  faintly  quivering  through  his  limbs,  and 
there,  with  her  face  hidden  and  the  stream  rip- 
pling through  the  curls  of  her  golden  hair,  lay 
poor,  forsaken  Shirloy  Broughton. 

The  girl  stopped ;  a  natural  and  unconquerable 
horror  made  her  pause  before  she  would  venture 
to  turn  round  and  lift  what  she  did  not  doubt 
was  the  face  ol  a  corpse,  bruised  and  frightful. 
At  length  she  approached,  and  with  shuddering, 


RONG-JINGS,   OR   DANCERS   OF   THE   INTERIOR   OF  JAVA. 


which  was  foreign  to  it.  Gloom  rested  on  her 
countenance  like  shadows  in  a  sunny  place,  and 
while  her  father  merely  remarked  that  Shirley's 
temper  was  not  so  good  as  it  had  been,  the  old 
nurse  declared  that  her  child  was  dying  of  a 
broken  heart. 

But  it  was  not  by  slow  degrees,  by  the  sapping 
and  mining  of  grief,  by  the  wasting  away  of  the 
body's  strength  under  the  soul's  weakness,  that 
one  so  full  of  life  and  energy  was  to  die.  Sud- 
denly, in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  she  was  to  be 
cut  off,  as  if  it  were  vain  to  wait  until  decay 
should  creep  into  so  light  a  heart,  and  within  so 
bright  a  form. 

Among  other  changes,  Shirley  had  become 
very  absent ;  frequently  she  forgot  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  companions,  and  with  a  low,  moan- 
ing exclamation,  would  hide  her  head  and  weep ; 
frequently  she  would  remain  out  on  the  sunny 
moors  for  hours,  and  wander  home,  unconscious 
that  the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  that  her 
father  was  waiting  for  her  return. 

At  such  times  she  would  fling  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  give  way  to  a  hysterical  burst  of 
mingled  tears  and  laughter  at  her  own  thought- 
lessness, and  then  put  on  the  wild  gaiety  of  a 
child.  There  came  a  day  when  her  father 
waited  in  vain  ;  when  the  look  that  pleaded  for 
pardon,  the  voice  that  soothed,  the  laugh  that 
cheered  him,  were  lost  to  him  forever;  and  that 
light,  hurrying  step,  which  was  the  signal  for  the 
old  man  to  rise  and  advance  to  fold  his  daughter 
in  his  arms,  was  silent  in  the  desolate  corridors 
of  his  own  house. 

All  that  was  ever  known  of  Shirley's  death  was 
told  by  a  peasant  girl,  who,  while  waiting  for  her 
young  sister  to  cross  the  moor,  saw  a  horse  with 
a  lady  on  it,  flying  at  full  speed  down  the  nar- 
row road  which  skirted  it.  She  ran  as  fast  as 
she  was  able  to  the  foot  of  a  little  bridge,  which 


trembling  hands,  raised  the  head  of  the  unhappy 
girl  from  the  water. 

No  bruise  was  there — pure  and  calm,  with 
closed  eyes  and  parted  lips,  and  the  glistening 
drops  hanging  on  the  still  fresh  pink  of  her 
cheeks,  she  lay — but  death  was  in  her  face ! 

Time  passed  away.  Antoinette's  more  suc- 
cessful plan  for  her  brother's  advancement  was 
put  into  execution,  and  Harry  became  tho  easy 
husband  of  tho  all-accomplished  and  beautiful 
Lady  Fanny  Davenant,  the  chosen  companion 
and  confidante  of  the  sprightly  Miss  Broughton. 

Lady  Fanny  was  a  duke's  daughter ;  she 
therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  her  hus- 
band as  her  inferior.  She  was  a  spoiled  child, 
and  she  therefore  conceived  herself  at  liberty  to 
accept  the  homage  of  those  around  her,  and  to 
show  off  sundry  little  airs  of  wilfulness  and  van- 
ity, just  as  if  she  had  not  married  the  handsom- 
est man  in  England,  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
calling  Harry. 

She  was  headstrong  and  violent,  and  the  same 
adherence  to  her  own  fancies,  which  had  led  her 
to  oppose  her  doting  Father  on  the  subject  of  her 
marriage,  led  her  now  to  oppose  her  husband. 
She  was  frivolous  and  heartless,  but  she  was  a 
strict  observer  of  the  rules  of  etiquette.  The 
most  celebrated  modiste  mado  her  dresses,  the 
most  distinguished  friseur  dressed  her  hair,  and 
the  world  declared  she  was  a  most  truly  charm- 
ing woman. 

Five  years  after  his  marriage,  accident  brought 
Harry  Broughton  to  tho  spot  where  his  young 
cousin,  with  whom  from  his  infancy  he  had  ex- 
pected to  pass  his  life,  bad  died  unseen,  alone, 
with  no  one  to  hear  her  last  word. 

He  was  with  a  pleasure  party,  and  their  loud 
laughing  voices  rang  in  his  heart  as  he  bent  over 
tho  little  bridge,  and  with  straining  eyes  he 
looked  downwards,  as  if  he  could  still  see  the 


light  form  which  for  years  had  boon  mouldering 
in  tie-  grave. 

"Is  that  a  good  trout  stream,  Broughton?" 
asked  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

Harry  lurried  hastily  away,  and  catching  Lady 

Fanny  or  the  arm,  he  muttered:  "Come  away 

— it  was  here  that  Shirley  died — they  will  drive 
me  mad  1" 

"  You  are  always  sentimentalizing  about  that 
girl,"  said  his  wile,  pettishly;  ''lam  sure  it  in 
no  great  compliment  to  me,  the  way  you  regret 
hor." 

Sho  moved  on,  and  joining  the  party,  walked 
forward. 

"  O,  Shirley,  Shirley,"  exclaimed  Harry 
Broughton,  as  rushing  tears  dimmed  his  view  of 
that  death  scene,  "  was  it  for  such  a  heart  that  I 
scorned  you  V 

KONU-UNUK, 
OR    DAKOBBB   OF    TIIK    INTERIOR  OP   JAVA. 

The  curious  picture  on  this  pugo  represents  a 
pair  of  female  dancers  of  the  interior  of  Java,  per- 
forming the  accompaniment  of  a  rude  native  or- 
chestra, which  cannot  "  discourse  most  eloquent 
music."  The  title  of  dancers  hardly  Beems  to 
us  appropriate  when  applied  to  these  women, for 
in  reality  the  feet  are  the  portion  of  the  body 
least  brought  into  action  in  their  performances. 
It  is  from  the  knees  upwards  that  all  the  move- 
ment takes  place.  1  he  songs  that  accompany 
these  pantomimic  scenes,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
improvised  on  every  description  of  subject;  some- 
times they  have  reference  to  the  lookers  on,  or, 
may  be,  are  composed  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
personage  who  happens  to  be  present.  The 
beauty  of  form  and  suppleness 
of  limbs,  peculiar  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Java,  give  to  these  rep- 
resentations an  originality  which 
is  not  devoid  of  grace,  but  it  is 
above  all  at  the  entertainments 
of  the  Javanese  chiefs,  whose 
wives  on  these  occasions  per- 
form, that  one  can  most  appre- 
ciate the  elegance  of  the  dancers. 
The  singing  with  which  they 
accompany  their  actions,  con- 
sidered musically,  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  harmony  ;  the  notes 
are  brought  out  in  a  nasal  tone, 
which  is  the  fault  of  all  Asiatic 
nations  in  their  chants.  They 
sing  from  the  head,  although 
the  natural  voice  of  the  women 
of  Java  is  soft  and  clear.  Tho 
Dutch  are  the  possessors  of  the 
island  of  Java,  but  several 
native  States  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior under  their  protection.  The 
principal  capitals  of  these  are 
Surakarta  and  Yugyacarta. 
Java  remained  under  Hindoo 
sovereigns  until  1478,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Arabs, 
and  its  possession  has  since  been 
chiefly  Mohammedan.  It  con- 
tains the  ruins  of  several  consid- 
erable ruins  and  temples,  the 
principal  being  Mojopahit  and 
Boro-Budor,  and  various  large 
structures  of  substantial  archi- 
tecture are  scattered  over  its 
surface.  The  Javanese  are  of 
the  Malay  family,  and  short, 
thickset  and  robust.  Many  of 
the  women,  however,  have  very 
elegant  and  graceful  figures, 
which,  from  the  free  and  uncon- 
strained character  of  their  cos- 
tume, are  allowed  full  develop- 
ment. It  is  presumed  that  the 
Hindoos,  at  an  early  period, 
settled  in  the  island,  as  Hindoo 
monuments  of  antiquity  are 
found.  The  religion  is  Moham- 
medan, mixed  with  Buddhism.  Three  dialects 
of  the  Malay  language  are  used,  and  they  have 
an  ancient  sacred  language,  containing  a  number 
of  Sanscrit  words.  They  have  a  national  liter- 
ature and  translations  from  the  Arabic  and 
Sanscrit.  The  Javanese  are  superior  in  civili- 
zation to  other  natives  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  Portuguese  formed  a  settlement  in  Java  in 
1511,  and  the  Dutch  in  1575.  The  British  held 
the  island  from  1811  to  1816.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  governor-general  with  au- 
thority over  all  the  Dutch  East  India  colonies, 
and  assisted  by  a  secretary-general  and  a  council 
of  four  members  of  Dutch  descent.  Java  is  di- 
vided into  twenty-two  residences,  in  each  of 
which  are  a  European  governor  and  secretary, 
and  various  sub-residents. 

*  *■—  *■ 

IRISH  ZOUAVES. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  ere  long,  France  will 
have  in  her  service  another  Irish  Brigade.  We 
have  learned,  says  a  Kilkenny  paper,  from  re- 
liable sources  that  many  young  men  even  from 
this  peaceful  city  of  the  Nore,  moved  by  the  old 
military  ardor  of  the  ambitious  Celt,  stole  away 
from  their  friends,  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
them,  till  a  letter  from  Paris  announced  that  they 
had  joined  a  Zouave  regiment  in  that  city,  were 
under  drill,  and  would  be  moving  towards  the 
seat  of  war  about  July.  One  young  fellow,  named 
Conway,  from  Irishtown,  took  £10  from  his 
father,  and  paid  the  expenses  of  two  compan- 
ions, and  they  are  now  in  Paris,  learning  tho 
noble  science  of  war,  to  rival  the  fame  of  the 
old  Brigade,  and  to  win  new  laurels  for  the 
brow  of  glorious  France.  Conway  has  written 
home  stating  that  they  were  received  with  open 
arms  by  their  "  brother  Zouaves,"  and  that  for 
his  part  he  is  resolved  to  win  either  a  marshal's 
baton,  or  a  glorious  grave ! 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
PLUTO   AN  D   PROSERPINE. 

A  RnYTHMICAL  ALLEGORY. 

Br  JAMES   FRANKLIN   FITTS. 

In  the  tower  where  classic  lore  is  hidden, 
Cobwebbed  chronicles,  defaced  by  age. 

Where  by  mystery  still  we  seem  forbidden, 
Stands  this  record  on  the  Gothic  page. 

'Tls,  I  ween,  a  myth  of  ptraoge  creation, 
Since  a  story  of  that  wondrous  time, 

When,  in  earthly  faith  and  contemplation, 
Genii  peopled  every  land  and  clime. 

Wandered  on  the  earth— (0  reads  the  story — 

Once  a  maiden,  holy  and  di?ine, 
Beauteous  to  behold,  in  her  rare  glory, 

Whom  the  gods  above  called  Proserpine. 

As  she  passed  (how  beautiful  the  fiction') 
E.irtli  assomed  a  gentler,  kindlier  mood; 

For  fihe  seemed  a  breathing  benediction, 
Or  a  glorious  beatitude. 

In  the  spots  where  her  light  feet  hnd  lingered 
Straightway  sprang  the  loveliest  flowers  of  earth, 

While  invisible  and  fairy  -fingered 

Ilarps  to  sweetest  symphonies  gave,  birth. 

Hideous  Pluto,  from  his  realms  infernal, 

Creeping  stealthily  up  to  the  day. 
Seized — the  gods  might  weep — the  maid  supernal, 

Bore  her  then  triumphantly  away. 

Bore  her  down  to  Hades,  place  of  terror, 
There  with  him  in  darkness  to  abide. 

Cruel  fate!  With  not  one  trace  of  error, 
Proserpine  became  grim  Pluto's  bride. 

See,  where  Night  bss  spread  bfs  gloomy  pinions, 

With  maternal  bodings  almost  wild, 
While  her  torches  flush  through  earth's  dominions, 

Geres,  seeking  for  her  ravished  child! 

Seeking  vainly ;  yet  her  grief  maternal 
Gaineth  part  fulfilment  of  her  prayer. 

Rescued  briefly  from  her  home  infernal, 
Proserpine  at  times  shall  breathe  our  air. 

Thus  the  legend;  und  in  doubt  we  wonder 
When,  by  whom,  'twas  fubled,  where  and  why, 

While  its  mystic  meaning**,  hidden  under 
This  thin  mythologlc  veiling  lie. 

O'er  this  modern  earth,  once  Beadtv  wandered, 

Like  the  Proserpine  of  old  belief: 
And  the  bounty  of  her  wealth  she  squandered, 

Winning  weary  mortals  from  their  grief. 

And,  alas,  like  her  of  eld,  she  vanished, 

Driven  hence  by  unpropitious  fates! 
Though  at  times  the  sprite  thus  sadly  banished 

On  bereaved  and  mourning  mortals  waits. 

Yot  we  feel  the  beautiful  has  perished, 

From  its  earthly  habitation  fled, 
Still  we  know  an  Idol  dearly  cherished 

Hath  been  numbered  long  among  the  dead! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

WINNING  CONSENT. 

BY    MBS.    CAROLINE   A.    SOULE. 

"  Will  you  promise,  Clara?" 

"Never  I"  And  the  little  maiden  set  her  pearly 
teeth  firmely  together,  compressed  her  rosy  lips 
till  they  quite  lost  the  line  of  beauty,  and  folded 
her  white  arms  across  her  breast  in  an  attitude  at 
once  defiant  and  queenly.  "  Never,  father,"  she 
continued,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  the 
words  were  hissed  rather  than  spoken,  "never 
will  I  become  the  wife  of  that  old  miserly  tyrant. 
Sooner  would  I  die ;  yes,  die  by  own  hand  j"  and 
the  black  eyes  flashed  with  a  fearful  light. 

"Pretty  doings,  these,"  muttered  the  angry 
parent.  "  Things  have  come  to  a  fine  pass,  in 
my  opinion,  when  a  girl  of  eighteen  thinks  to 
fool  a  man  of  fifty,  defies  him  to  his  face."  Then 
raising  his  voice,  he  said,  and  emphatically,  too, 
"you  will  go  to  your  room,  Clara  Havens,  and 
remain  there  till  I  call  you.  Go,"  seeing  that 
ehe  hesitated,  "go,  girl!"  And  he  stamped  his 
foot  with  such  energy  that  the  china  rattled  in 
the  closet. 

"With  a  quick,  norvous  movement,  the  daugh- 
ter crossed  the  room,  but  as  she  lifted  the  latch, 
she  turned  her  head  and  looked  hack,  and  then 
deliberately  retraced  her  steps. 

"  Father,"  the  voice  was  low,  sweet  and  musi- 
cal now  ;  "  let  us  not  part  in  anger  ;  let  us  forget 
the  harsh  words  that  have  passed  between  us. 
Do,  father  1"  And  clasping  his  hand,  she  looked 
affectionately  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  sent  you  to  your  room,  girl ;"  but  hero  the 
stern  tones  melted  into  tenderness,  and  he  contin- 
ued, kindly,  "  you've  tried  your  old  father  sorely, 
Clara." 

"  I  know  it,"  she  said,  meekly ;  "  yet  he  will 
not  refuse  his  child  a  pleasant  good-night;"  and 
she  raised  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  the  rich  auburn 
hair  that  waved  about  her  forehead. 

"Thank    you,    dear    father.     I    shall    sleep 


sweetly  now,"  and  she  tripped  lightly  up  stairs. 
"This  is  dreadful,  dreadful,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  stood  before  her  little  dressing-table, 
divesting  herself  of  her  few  ornaments  and  pre- 
paring for  bed.  "  "Who  would  ever  have  thought 
that  I,  Clara  Havens,  the  idol  of  her  old  father, 
would  have  talked  to  him  in  such  an  anfilial 
way;  bearded  him,  as  a  rough  boy  might  have 
done  ?  And  yet,  I  cannot,  will  not,  take  back 
one  word.  I  will  not  marry  that  old  Wiggens; 
no,  indeed,  though  heaven  and  earth  conspire 
against  me.  Who  is  he  ?  A  coarse,  rough,  low, 
ignorant,  ugly  old  fellow,  whom,  but  for  his 
money,  my  father  would  spurn  from  his  fireside 
even  as  a  guest,  much  more  as  a  suitor  for  his 
daughter's  hand.  0,  my  father,  my  poor,  dear 
father."  and  she  wrung  her  hands  and  paced  her 
chamber,  "  how  can  you  be  so  infatuated  with 
the  love  of  gold  ?  How  can  you  sell  even  your 
daughter  for  a  miser's  hoard  V 

Back  and  forth  went  her  little  bare  feet  across 
the  floor,  till  at  length  fairly  tired  out,  she  seated 
herself  beside  tbe  open  window  and  leaniDg  her 
head  on  the  casement,  looked  out  npon  the  night, 
h  was  a  glorious  June  evening.  A  brilliant 
moonlight  lay  upon  the  landscape,  making  it 
seem  like  a  fairy  land,  while  from  the  garden  that 
stretched  away  to  the  south,  there  was  wafted  up 
the  breath  of  a  thousand  budding  roses.  The 
river  that  ran  to  the  one  side  of  the  old  mansion, 
glistened  like  a  broad  band  ot  silver  set  in  emer- 
ald lines,  the  low  ripple  of  its  waves,  as  they  beat 
upon  the  narrow  strip  of  (-and,  stealing  upon  the 
ear  like  the  muflled  music  of  distant  chimes. 
The  dense  old  forest  that  lay  between  it  and  the 
mountains  was  beautiful  as  a  picture  with  its 
soft,  gently  waving  shadows  and  the  mottled 
light  that  flickered  over  its  fresh  green  mosses. 
The  meadows,  broad  and  lovely,  with  their  rich 
hurvests  of  grass  and  grain,  seemed  like  milled 
lakelets  with  green  breasted  billows  rising  and 
falling  in  the  evening  wind. 

Clara  gazed  long  on  the  familiar  scene.  Its 
quiet  and  its  beauty  toothed  her  disturbed  spirits, 
and  when  as  the  village  clock  tolled  ten,  stie 
dropped  the  curtain  and  laid  her  head  upon  her 
pillow,  there  was  no  traco  of  agitation  on  her  lair 
young  face. 

An  hour  afterward,  her  father  stole  noiselessly 
to  her  room,  lie  knew  she  was  a  daring,  reso- 
lute girl,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  own  firmness  in 
her  disposition,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
greatly  surprised  to  have  fouud  her  packing  her 
trunk,  ur  writing  him  a  farewell  letter.  But  in- 
stead, as  he  lifted  the  snow-white  drapery  that 
full  about  her  bed,  he  saw  her  there  souud  asleep, 
und  angry  as  he  bud  been  with  her,  he  could 
hardly  repress  an  exclamation  of  admiration  at 
the  sweet  picture  she  presented,  as  she  lay  there 
in  her  fair,  girlish  beauty,  her  pure  wrapper  fall- 
ing in  statuesque  folds  about  her  slender  but  ex- 
quisitely moulded  figure.  Her  hair,  rich  aud 
luxuriant,  had  escaped  from  the  silver  comb  that 
fastened  it,  aud  rippled  now  over  the  pillow  in 
dark,  lustrous  waves.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
above  her  heart,  as  though  she  had  gone  to  sleep 
saying  her  prayers,  while  tho  quiet  smile  that 
softened  about  her  ripe,  red  lips,  seomed  to  say 
that  her  last  waking  thought  had  been  one  of 
joy  and  beauty. 

"My.  darling  child!"  And  great  tears  stood 
in  the  old  man's  eves,  aud  when  he  bent  his  head 
and  kissed  her,  they  felt  upon  her  cheeks.  Start- 
ing as  from  a  pleasant  dream,  she  whispered  in 
low,  plaintive  tones,  "Don't  weep,  my  Fred,  1 
am  all  your  own." 

In  a  moment  tho  father's  brow  grew  stern,  and 
as  he  dropped  the  drapery  and  went  out  again, 
he  muttered,  "  It  shall  uot  be  Fred,  though,  wil- 
ful girl.     We'll  see  who's  strongest." 

But  while  he  sat  and  brooded  over  his  dark, 
unholy  thoughts,  the  little  maiden  slept  on  as 
quietly  as  thougli  no  cloud  had  darkened  her 
young  life,  no  shadow  fell  upon  her  pathway. 
She  dreamed,  and  her  dreams  were  such  as  the 
spring  gives  to  the  earth  in  April,  breezy,  balmjr, 
flowery  and  musical  with  the  blended  melody  of 
birds  and  brooks.  She  awoke  in  the  morning 
bright  as  ever,  and  so  refreshed  by  her  quiet 
night,  that  she  felt  strong  enough  to  battle 
friends  and  fortune.  Her  simple  toilet  over,  she 
seated  herself  by  the  window  and  watched  the 
sunrise  and  revelled  in  the  glory  of  the  morning, 
with  its  floods  of  amber  light,  its  countless  jew- 
elled dew-drops,  its  clouds  of  fragrant  incense,  its 
soft  pearly  mists,  its  rich  golden  sky,  its  opening 
flowers,  glistening  meadows  and  singing  birds. 

Her  father  found  her  there  as  he  came  up  the 
stairs  and  summoned  her  to  breakfast,  But 
when,  hor  young  heart  full  of  joy  and  gladness, 


she  bounded  forth  to  meet  him,  his  cold,  dark 
look  struck  terror  to  her,  and  without  speaking, 
she  followed  him  to  the  table.  It  was  a  quick 
meal  and  Clara  was  glad  when  it  was  over. 

"Go  back  again,"  said  her  father,  "and  do 
not  dare  to  leave  without  I  say  you  may." 

"  And  how  long  must  I  stay  shut  up  there  like 
a  prisoned  bird  V  she  asked,  with  spirit. 
"  Till  jou  promise  to  obey  me." 
"  Which  means,  being  interpreted,  I  suppose, 
till  I  will  consent  to  become  Mrs.  Wiggens.  Mrs. 
Wiggens  !  Good  heavens  !  The  name  is  enough 
to  scare  a  girl,  were  the  owner  of  it  a  saint  fresh 
from  the  better  land.  Mrs.  Wiggens !  Father, 
I  will  stay  in  my  room  for  ever  and  ever  and 
ever,  if  need  be,  but  I  will  never  be  known  by 
that  horrid  name." 

"  You  would  rather  be  called  Mrs.  Fred  Ash- 
ton,  I  suppose  !"  and  the  old  man  sneered. 

A  brilliant  blush  rushed  over  the  young  girl*s 
face,  and  for  a  moment  she  dropped  her  eyes. 
Then  lifting  them,  she  said,  fearlessly,  "  Yes, 
sir,  I  should  be  proud  to  bear  t/tat  name,  and 
God  willing,  I  shall  bear  it  yet !"  and  turning,  she 
went  back  to  her  room. 

Something  that  was  strangely  like  an  oath 
trembled  on  her  father's  lips,  but  suppressing  it, 
he  passed  to  the  front  door  and  locking  it,  and 
dropping  the  heavy  key  in  his  pocket  and  bid- 
ding his  wife  watch  tbe  back  doors,  he  went  out 
to  his  work. 

And  Clara  !  Did  she  sit  down  and  wring  her 
hands  and  tear  her  hair,  and  cry,  and  sob,  and 
mourn  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  made  her  bed, 
swept  and  dusted  her  room,  arranged  her  toilet- 
table,  looked  over  her  bureau,  aud  then  sat  down 
quietly  to  her  sewing. 

Her  father  found  her  busy  with  it  at  noon  when 
he  called  her  down  to  dinner,  and  when,  at  two 
o'clock,  he  looked  in  again  upon  her,  he  saw  her 
still  busy  with  her  pretty  needle-work. 

"  You  must  watch  her  close,  wife,  you  and  the 
boys,  and  don't  let  her  know  that  I  am  gone;" 
and  with  the  key  ot  the  front  door  yet  in  his 
pocket,  ho  set  out  for  a  neighboring  town. 

For  an  hour  or  so,  Mrs.  Havens  and  little  Bill 
und  Jim  watched  the  staircase,  but  thon,  weary 
and  sleepy,  the  mother  dropped  her  knitting- 
work  and  fell  into  a  doze  which  ere  long  deep- 
ened into  a  profound  nap.  A  butterfly  with 
speckled  wings  drew  Bill  into  tho  garden  on  a 
mad-cap  chase,  while  a  bit  of  string  dangling 
from  his  mother's  work-basket  reminded  Jim  of 
the  trout  that  gambolled  in  the  orchard  brook, 
and  seizing  bis  old  hat  and  diving  into  his  fath- 
er's desk  (or  a  hook  and  line,  the  little  angler 
started  off",  forgetting  in  his  excitement  that  he 
had  a  sister  to  take  care  of.  She,  cunning  as  a 
lUtlfl  mouse,  bud  been  all  the  time  watching  af- 
fairs from  one  of  the  hauntsters,  and  no  sooner 
was  the  coast  clear,  than  she  came  silently  down, 
bonnet  and  cape  on  and  a  little  bundle  in  her 
hand,  aud  walked  out  of  the  open  door  and  down 
the  path,  and  across  the  meadow  aud  over  the 
stile,  and  up  a  little  green  lane. 

A  cottage,  new,  neat  and  tasty,  stood  at  the 
end,  embowered  in  climbing  vines  and  shaded  by 
two  old  maples.  She  paused  a  moment  on  the 
threshold,  and  her  heart  went  pit-a-pat  so 
strangely  that  she  nearly  fainted.  Subduing  her 
emotion  by  a  violent  effort,  she  opened  the  door 
and  went  in  and  passed  through  to  its  little 
kitchen.  A  young  man  stood  there  in  the  act  of 
nailing  up  a  shelf. 

"  Fred !" 

He  dropped  his  hammer  and  nail,  and  turning 
quickly,  exclaimed,  "  Clara,  what  made  you 
come  i  You  promised  you  would  wait  till  it  was 
finished.  But  what  is  tho  matter?  You  look 
strangely." 

"Fred,  I  have  come  to  bid  you  good-by." 

"Good-by!  Why,  Clara  Havens;  are  you 
crazy  1  What  do  you  mean  ?  Where  are  you 
going  V 

"  To  seek  my  fortune." 

"  Afoot  and  alone  ?"  and  her  lover  laughed. 

"  Yes,  Fred.     Can't  you  say  God  speed  me  1" 

"  But  in  earnest,  Clara,  what  do  you  mean  V 

"What  I  say,  Fred.  My  father  is  resolved 
that  I  shall  marry  old  Tim  Wiggens,  and  bus 
shut  me  np  in  my  chamber  till  I  will  promise  to 
obey  him.  I  have  run  away,  and  as  1  said,  am 
going  to  seek  my  fortune." 

"  Where '!" 

"  In  Philadelphia.  My  mother  has  many 
friends  there,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  will 
shelter  me  in  their  home  till  I  can  earn  my  own 
support." 

"  It's  a  good  idea,  Clara,  and  you're  a  girl  of 
spirit  to  carry  it  out."     And  then,  folding  her  in 


his  arms  and  kissing  her  crimson  cheeks,  he  said, 
tenderly,  "good-by,  my  darling,  and  God  speed 
yon."  And  picking  up  his  hammer  and  nail,  he 
pounded  away. 

Something  very  much  like  tears  twinkled  in 
Clara's  eyes  as  she  latched  the  garden  gate 
and  went  on  her  lonely  way.  She  had  never  said 
it  to  herself,  she  had  hardly  dared  think  it,  but 
away  down  in  heart  had  been  a  something  that 
told  her,  she  would  not  have  to  go  alone  npon 
her  journey,  that  a  strong  arm  would  be  offered 
her  to  lean  upon.  But  instead,  he,  her  lover, 
her  betrothed  husband,  indeed,  had  merely 
said  good-by.  Poor  Clara !  Her  heart  grew 
heavy,  and  her  eyes  so  misty  that  she  could 
hardly  see  the  footpath. 

She  went  "cross-lots  "  from  the  cottage  to  the 
turnpike,  not  only  because  it  was  nearer,  but  to 
avoid  being  seen  by  the  neighbors.  As  she 
climbed  one  of  the  fences,  her  dress  caught  on  a 
rail  and  an  ugly  tear  wa3  the  result.  Ever 
thoughtful,  she  bad  put  her  needlebook  into  her 
pocket  and  the  rent  was  soon  repaired.  But  the 
detention  worried  her  and  she  hastened  on  with 
quickened  steps.  She  had  gained  the  dusty 
road,  when  suddenly,  on  turning  a  corner,  she 
came  face  to  face  with  Fred. 

"I  thought  you  might  like  compaoy,"  he  said, 
quietly,  linking  one  of  her  arms  in  his,  "and  so, 
packing  up  my  Sunday  clothes,  I  started  after 
you." 

Happy  Clara  !  Her  heart  grew  light  at  once, 
and  smiles,  beautiful,  radiant  ones,  played  over 
her  face.  Happy  couple  !  They  had  loved  each 
other  ever  since  they  had  first  gone  hand-in-hand 
together  down  to  the  old  red  school-house,  and 
the  love  had  widened  and  deepened,  and  length- 
ened, until  it  filled  their  whole  hearts  and  they 
had  promised  to  live  the  one  for  the  other. 

Beguiling  tho  way  with  pleasant  reminiscences 
and  blissful  hopes,  they  passed  rapidly  on,  not 
halting  a  moment  until  live  miles  lay  between 
them  and  home.  A  friend  of  Fred's  lived  here, 
and  entering  at  once  into  the  spirit  of  their  flight, 
he  harnessed  a  fleet  horse  into  a  light  buggy  and 
with  a  "  God  speed  you,"  put  the  lines  into  the 
young  man's  hands.  Midnight  found  them  at  a 
cousin  of  Clara's,  a  young  wife,  who,  blest  and 
happy  in  her  own  new  life,  was  only  too  willing 
to  aid  the  fugitives.  Tarrying  only  till  early 
dawn,  they  started  onco  more  on  their  way, 
tuking  tho  less  direct  and  less  frequented  road 
ulong  the  Jersey  shore.  All  went  well  with  them 
till  they  came  in  sight  of  Burlington,  but  then, 
just  as  they  were  congratulating  themselves  on 
the  good  luck  that  had  followed  them,  a  turu  in 
tho  road  brought  them  in  contact  with  a  light 
wagon  containing  three  mon.  A  single  glance 
satisfied  them  that  it  was  Mr.  Haven,  and  in  an 
iu=taut,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  ho  bade  them  halt, 
displaying  at  the  same  time  a  warrant  and  point- 
ing to  the  two  constables  who  sat  beside  him. 
Fred,  instead  of  reining  in  his  steed,  whipped 
him  up  briskly.  But  it  was  of  no  nso.  There 
were  three  to  one.  The  horse  was  seized  by  tho 
officers,  and  Miss  Clara  dragged  from  the  buggy 
by  her  incensed  parent.  Fred,  ready  to  play  the 
hero  in  behalf  of  his  stolen  bride,  drew  a  pistol, 
but  Clara,  breaking  from  her  father's  clasp,  or 
grasp  rather,  ran  to  him  and  laying  her  lips 
close  to  his  ear,  whispered  earnestly.  Magic 
words  thoy  must  have  been,  for  thrusting  his 
weapon  into  his  pocket  and  gathering  up  his 
lines,  he  whistled  to  his  horse  aud  drove  on  with 
an  air  that  seemed  to  say,  it's  a  bad  bargain,  but 
I'll  make  tho  best  of  it. 

Meanwhile,  Miss  Clara,  with  her  father  beside 
her  and  the  two  fierce-looking  constables  in  front, 
was  borne  rapidly  back  to  her  old  home. 

"  There,  girl,"  said  her  father,  as  he  pushed 
her  into  tho  room,  "I  reckon  you'll  stay  awhile 
this  time,  if  bolts  and  bars  will  keep  you."  And 
closing  the  door,  he  locked  it  and  then  fastening 
the  key  to  that  which  secured  his  strong  box,  he 
went  his  way.  One,  two,  three  days  passed  and 
then  one,  two,  three  more  and  Clara  was  yet  a 
prisoner.  Regularly  as  meal  time  came,  Mr. 
Havens  unlocked  the  door  and  set  in  a  plate  of 
food,  and  as  regularly  asked  her  if  she  would 
marry  Mr.  Wiggens. 

"No,  sir,  never,  never!"  was  the  invariable 
answer. 

"  She  holds  out  pretty  well,"  he  said  to  his 
wife  on  the  seventh  morning;  *'  shows  more  grit 
than  I  thought  she  could,  though  I  always  knew 
she  was  a  full  blooded  Havens ;  but  I  reckon 
bread  and  water  and  solitary  confinement  will 
conquer  her  soon;"  and  taking  up  the  prison 
fare,  he  went  to  the  chamber. 

She  was  not  in  her  usual  seat  by  the  window, 
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nor  was  she  in  tho  bed,  nor  were  the  pillows  and 
quills  rumpled  in  tho  least.  Shu  was  not  in 
either  of  the  closets  ;  she  WOO  not  in  tho  roam ,  no, 
nor  in  the  house.     Where  was  sho  ?    Where  ? 

Her  mother's  chock  turned  white  and  she 
loaned  on  the  table  for  support,  (or  there,  right 
before  the  little  mirror,  stood  two  empty  phials, 
each  pno  labelled,  laudanum, 

"You've  killed  her,  yes,  killed  her  !"  alio 
ficroueied.  "  O,  my  child,  my  fair,  sweat  child  I" 
Andjhe  fell  on  the  Hour  in  hysterics. 

Nuftrly  crazy  himself,  fur  ho  did  not  know  till 
then  liow  dear  Unit  only  daughter  was  to  bin  old 
heart)  Mr.  Havens  aroused  tho  neighborhood  and 
seufit  all,  young  and  old,  in  search  ul  his  miss- 
ing child.  But  morning  brightened  into  noon, 
that  softened  into  evening,  and  no  tidings  were 
brought  to  him  of  tho  beautiful  ono. 

With  a  last,  almost  despairing  hope,  he  sont 
for  Fred  Ashton.  Seizing  him  violently  by  the 
hand,  he  exclaimed,  "  where  id  she,  whero  is  my 
ohHd,  my  Clara  1" 

"  It  is  I  who  should  ask,"  said  tho  young  man, 
Sternly.  "You  tore  her  from  mo,  when  I  would 
have  gathered  hor  to  ray  heart  as  tho  shepherd 
does  his  one  ewe  lamb.  Yes,  tore  her  from  tne, 
locked  her  up,  fed  her  on  broad  aud  water,  broke 
her  heart,  and  all  because  she  would  not  be  a 
traitor  to  herself.  What  wonder  that  she  wearied 
of  life!  What  wonder  that  she  swallowed  the 
deadly  draught,  and  then,  half  frenzied,  leaped 
from  tho  window  and  hid  herself!  Dying,  she 
feared  you,  even.  0,  man,  man,"  and  his  eyes 
glared  on  the  trembling  father,  "  Heaven  will 
mete  out  to  you  a  terrible  vengeance." 

"  For  God's  sake,  do  not  curso  me !"  cried  the 
stricken  parent.  "  O,  Fred,  Fred,  find  her,  find 
ray  child.  Let  me  look  again  upon  her  face, 
though  it  bo  white  in  death.  And  Fred,  0,  ray 
boy,  if  she  be  yet  alive  and  you  can  find  her,  she 
sbnll  bo  all  your  own  ;  your  wife  at  once.  Go, 
gt>.  Young  eyes  are  keen,  and  if  you  love  her 
as  you  say  you  do,  you  can  find  her  yet." 

"  And  what  surety  havo  I,  man,  that  you  will 
keep  your  promise  ?  You  gave  her  to  me  once  ; 
yes,  blessed  our  vows  and  afterward  swore  she 
should  marry  that  old  raiser.  Bettor  she  should 
die  in  the  forest,  drown  in  the  river,  poison  her- 
self, hang  herself,  stab  herself,  than  live  to  be  his 
wife." 

y  Boy,  boy,  you  will  drive  me  mad.  Here," 
and  lie  tore  a  leaf  from  the  family  Bible,  and 
catching  up  a  pen,  rapidly  inscribed  afew  words 
on  it,  "  here ;  let  this  show  you  I  am  in  earnest, 
and  now  go,  go  !" 

Fred  read  tho  paper,  quietly  folded  it,  placed 
it  in  his  pocket-book,  and  without  uttering  a 
word  went  out.  All  night  long  they  sat  and 
waited  for  his  return,  but  he  came  not,  nor  any 
message.  The  long  day  passed  away  and  no 
tidings  of  the  lost  one.  That  terrible  suspense, 
that  awfullest  ordeal  of  the  soul,  how  hard  it  was 
to  bear ! 

Just  at  evening  a  violent  storm  set  in.  The 
lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  boomed,  the  wind 
rose  to  a  gale  and  the  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents. The  children  huddled  into  the  darkest 
corners  of  tho  room  and  hid  their  eyes  and 
stopped  their  ears,  but  the  two  agonized  parents 
leaned  against  the  windows,  looking  eagerly  out, 
aB  though  each  storm-flash  would  be  a  revelation. 

It  was  over  at  last,  that  terrible  cloud-strife 
over  entirely,  and  tho  stars  came  out  and  twin- 
kled with  pure,  clear  beams  in  the  deep  blue  of 
the  sky.  But,  alas,  the  star  of  hope,  brightest  of 
all,  did  not  rise  for  the  two  anxious  watchers, 
and  with  aching  hearts  they  turned  away. 

There  was  a  hurried  footstep  on  the  gravelled 
walk,  a  hasty  knock,  and  ere  they  could  answer 
it,  tho  front  door  swung  open  and  Fred,  drenched 
to  the  skin,  came  in. 

"Have  you  found  her,  our  child?"  They 
screamed,  rather  than  asked  the  question. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  have  found  her.  If  you  would  see 
Iter  alone,  follow  me." 

Father,  mother  and  the  two  little  boys  hurried 
after  him,  scarcely  daring  to  draw  a  long  breath, 
lest  it  should  detain  them  from  the  loved  one. 

Fred  led  the  way  into  the  little  lane  and  up  to 
the  pretty  cottage.  Opening  the  door,  he  mo- 
tioned them  into  the  parlor.  It  was  a  cosy  little 
room  and  looked  cheery  and  comfortable  to  the 
chilled  group,  for  they  had  come  off  bareheaded 
and  the  children  barefooted,  and  had  drabbled 
against  the  wet  bushes  till  every  garment  was 
damp  and  cold.  A  little  wood  fire  crackled  on 
tho  hearth,  flashing  out  a  ruddy  light  and  casting 
a  genial  warmth.  Candles  blazed  upon  tbe  man- 
tel and  on  the  little  round  table  that  stood  be- 
tween tho  mirrors.     Vases  of  flowers  stood  on 


the  window-sills,   boughs   of  asparagus   drooped 

over  the  little  mirror,  while  a  basket  oi  searlel 

strawberries  on  the  Htund  in  tho  corner  scented 
the  room  with  a  delicious  fragrance. 

Slowly,  for  tho  brilliant  light  blinded  their 
Byes,  so  long  in  tho  out  door  dimness,  they 
gathered  in  tho  picturo-look  of  tho  room  and  its 
simple,  yot  fair  adornings.  They  marvelled  at 
it  too,  for  instead  of  funeral  gloom,  heru  was 
bridal  brightness. 

"  Bo  suatcd,"  said  Fred,  quietly,  and  loft  them. 
Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  olapsod  and  the  silence 
of  tho  little  parlor  was  undisturbed  save  by  the 
deep  breathings  of  tho  expectant  family, 

Thou  tho  dour  opened  and  radiant  in  girlish 
Charms,  robed  in  snowy  muslin,  with  white  rose- 
buds in  her  hair  and  on  her  bosom,  leaning  on 
tbe  arm  of  Fred,  Clara  entered  the  room. 

"If  you  would  see  her  alive,"  said  Fred,  but 
ere  he  could  speak  more,  father,  mother  and  lit- 
tle brothers  were  gathered  about  the  dear  ono 
and  smiles  and  tears  wore  strongly  mingled. 

"  But  whero  did  you  find  her,  my  boy  ?"  and 
the  old  man's  voico  was  broken. 

"  That's  a  secret,  my  dear  sir,  but  hereafter 
when  you  would  know  of  her  whereabouts,  just 
call  on  mo,  fur  Fred  Ashton  will  always  know 
whero  his  wife  keeps  herself;  eh,  darling?"  nnd 
ho  pinched  the  rosy  cheek  till  it  was  a  burning 
crimson. 

"  Outwitted,"  said  the  old  man,  but  his  tones 
were  far  from  stern.  "And  so,  to  win  consent, 
you  frightened  your  old  father  by  making  him 
believe  you  had  swallowed  poison,  and  then 
jumped  from  the  window  and  gone  into  the  for- 
est to  die.  O,  Clara,  Clara,  do  you  suppose  I 
can  ever  forgive  you  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  do,  dear  father,"  and  she  nestled 
her  head  confidingly  on  his  heart.  "  Only  think 
how  tired  I  was  of  living  on  bread  and  water;" 
and  then  she  laughed,  a  merry,  musical  laugh  it 
was,  too,  and  she  looked  into  his  face  with  such 
a  roguish  glance  in  her  black  eye,  that  the  old 
man  could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  putting  his 
hands  upon  her  head,  said,  and  0,  how  tenderly, 
"  God  bless  you,  child  !" 

And  that  the  prayer  was  heard  and  registered 
in  heaven,  seemed  evident  from  the  after  life  of 
that  young  bride  and  groom,  for  sunshine 
beamed  ever  in  that  cottage  home,  while  the 
only  shadows  cast  there  were  those  beautiful  ones 
made  by  the  rocking  cradle. 

1  -o«o-  »  .  ■ 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

MISCONCEPTION. 

AN  INCIDENT  IN  A  FRENCH  DILIGENCE. 


BY    WALTJ2K    CLARENCE, 

Acraoa  op  "tub  witch  of  tuenoiitusea,"  "tub painter 

OF  PADUA,"  ETC.,  ETO. 


Reader,  have  you  ever  visited  Europe  ? 
"Yes."  Then  if  you  have  and  have  travelled 
over  the  road  between  Calais  and  Paris,  espec- 
ially if  your  visit  was  made  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  railroads,  when  the  old  fashioned,  lumber- 
ing diligence  was  the  only  mode  of  conveyance, 
you  will  acknowledge  that  the  road  is  ono  of 
the  dullest  that  you  ever  passed  over,  and  that 
the  scenery  is  commonplace  and  uninvitiDg. 
Most  travellers  over  that  route  have  a  very  ex- 
cusable desire  to  get  on  to  Paris  as  quickly  as 
possible,  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fatigue 
of  travelling,  in  the  olden  time,  the  passengers — 
the  male  passengers,  at  any  rate,  and  oftentimes 
the  females — were  compelled  to  alight  from  the 
vehicle  at  the  foot  of  the  numerous  steep  hills, 
and  walk  to  tbe  summits,  whether  it  were  day  or 
night,  and,  not  seldom,  when  the  roads  were  un- 
usually heavy,  which,  I  believe,  was  at  all 
seasons,  the  male  passengers  were  obliged,  for 
their  own  sakes,  to  help  the  passage  of  the  dili- 
gence up  the  steep,  by  pushing  behind.  The 
consequence  was  that  most  old  stagers  took  care 
to  supply  themselves  with  books  to  while  away 
the  time  during  the  day,  since  the  landscape  of- 
fered no  attraction  to  scenery  hunters,  and  en- 
deavored to  secure  a  seat  wherein  they  could 
sleep  a.t  night,  as  comfortably,  or  rather  with  as 
little  discomfort  as  possible. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  184 — ,  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  visit  Paris  for  the  — th  time  in  my  life. 
I  had  travelled  by  stage  from  London  to  Dover 
during  the  night,  crossed  the  twenty-one  miles 
of  "  channel  water,"  on  board  one  of  tho  ill-con- 
ditioned steamboats  then  employed  on  tho  route, 
and,  immediately  on  arriving  at  Calais,  had 
started,  par  diligence,  en  route  for  Paris,  conse- 
quently when  night  again  approached,  I  felt  very 
much  fatigued,  nnd  was  desirous,  if  possible,  of 


securing  a  few  hours*  slcop  in  the  corner  of  the 
interieure,  where  with  a  wise  forethought,  I  had 
Bnugly  eascohscod  myself. 

All  day  long  the  diligence  hud  been  crowded  i<» 
excess  in  all  Its  parioo  i  compartments,  and  I  was 
very  glad  to  find,  when  we  stopped  to  change 
hoi  at  Amiens,  that  all  tho  occupants  oi  the 
interieure,  save  myself,  had  reached  their  domin- 
ation, and  that  there  was  it  probability  of  tny 
having  that  compartment  of  the  conveyance  en- 
tirely tO  myself  fur,  at  least,  tho  next  BtfljgO. 
EIoWQVOr,  before   the  COndueteW  again   gave  bin 

noisy  orders  to  start  anew,  some  fresh  passengers 
demanded  admission. 

"  How  many  V  thought  I.  Two,  only.  Heaven 
bo  praised  for  that  I  I  looked  to  see  what  man- 
ner of  men  my  new  companions  wore.  As  well 
as  I  could  perceive  by  the  dim  light  of  tho  lan- 
tern hold  by  the  ostler  at  tho  door  of  tho  cabaret, 
ono  was  a  stout-built,  florid-eotnplexiooed,  short 
man,  clud  in  a  blouse,  fastened  at  the  waist  with 
a  black  leather  belt,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a 
convenient  felt  travelling  cap;  tho  other  wore  a 
travelling  costume  of  grayish  cloth,  cut  some- 
what jauntily  and  a  close-fitting  skull-cap  with 
lappels  covering  Ins  ears.  They  were  evidently 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  both  were  young 
men  and,  apparently,  gentlemen. 

"  Thank  Heaven  there  are  no  more,"  I  mut- 
tered, internally,  and  a3  tho  horses  started  with 
tho  vehicle,  I  re-composcd  myself  to  sleep.  I 
was,  however,  soon  disturbed  by  tho  voice  of  the 
first-mentioned  passenger,  whom  I  had  taken  to 
be  a  German,  and  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opin- 
ion by  the  words  he  uttered. 

He  asked,  in  execrable  French,  with — I  fan- 
cied— a  strong  German  accent,  whether,  since 
there  were  no  ladies  in  that  compartment  of  the 
diligence,  it  would  be  too  disagreeable  if  he 
solaced  himself  with  a  whiff  from  his  pipe,  pro- 
ducing at  the  same  time  a  highly  and  beautifully 
colored  meerschaum. 

"By  no  means,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned/' 
said  the  second  traveller,  speaking,  in  compli- 
ment to  his  German  companion  de  voyage,  in  the 
German  language,  but  speaking  tho  language 
abominably,  and  as  I  thought,  naturally  enough 
— for  I  had  judged  him  to  be  a  Frenchman  as 
soon  as  I  saw  him  enter  the  vehicle — in  a  French 
accent.  At  the  same  time  this  gentleman  pro- 
duced a  cigar-case.  He  was  evidently  glad  that 
his  fellow-traveller  had  introduced  the  question 
of  smoking,  since  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  tne  luxury  of  a  "  weed." 

Both  looked  inquiringly  toward  me.  The 
weather  was  warm,  the  windows  might  be  raised 
without  inconvenience  from  cold  ;  true,  I  didn't 
much  fancy  being  smoke  dried  during  my  antic- 
ipated slumbers,  but  I  consented. 

"  En  avant,  messieurs." 

My  French  companion  de  voyage  politely  offered 
me  a  cigar  from  his  case. 

"  Je  vous  remercie  bien,  monsieur,"  said  I,  with 
a  gentle  shake  of  the  head,  "  mats  je  ne  fume 
pas." 

Tobacco  smoke  was,  in  those  days,  an  abom- 
ination to  me.  Both  my  fellow-travellers  lighted 
their  tobacco  and  commenced  to  puff  away 
with  an  appearance  of  intense  satisfaction.  The 
ico  now  being  broken — the  pipe  is  a  great  leveller, 
and  not  only  a  great  leveller,  but  a  great  provo- 
cative of  boon  companionship — both  gentlemen 
began  to  converse  freely  on  various  topics,  the 
German  speaking  always  bad  French,  the  French- 
man execrable  German ;  the  consequence  was 
they  were  generally  perfectly  incomprehensible 
one  to  the  other,  and  both  answered  to  the  ques- 
tions put  to  them,  ludicrously  at  random. 

At  length,  by  some  means  or  other,  for  both 
kept  on  chattering  and  misunderstanding  each 
other,  it  came  out  that  both  had  been  in  England. 
There  was  a  chance  that  by  speaking  that  lan- 
guage both  could  get  on  a  little  better — could 
guess  better  at  each  other's  meaning. 

"  You  can  speak  Engleesh  V  said  the  French- 
man. 

"  Yes,  I  speak  Engleesh,  me,"  answered  the 
German. 

"  Then  suppose  we  speak  Engleesh  together, 
you  and  me  ?  We  shall  understand,  perhaps, 
more  bettare  in  Engleesh — I  no  very  well  speak 
German." 

"  Nor  I  no  very  well  speak  French,"  answered 
the  German. 

It  was  a  mutual  compact. 

"  You  go  on  wid  the  diligence  to  Paris  %"  in- 
quired the  Frenchman. 

"No.  I  stay  at  Saint  Pol,  the  next  stage — 
you  comprehend?  I  have  one  friend  I  shall  ex- 
pect to  meet  there." 


"Me— I  go  <ui  to  Paris/'  roplied  the  French- 

man. 

ITrom  this  moment  until  tho  diligence  stopped 
ut  the  cabaret  at  Saint  Pol,  a  running  lire  in  ex- 
quisitely, oftentimes  ludicrously  broken  English, 
was  kepi  up  by  tho  two  smokers,  who  puffed 
away    together,    shook    out    ashes,    threw    away 

efgoratamps,    re-flllod,    re  lighted   and   puffed 

again,  and  became  such  strong  friends  that  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  tho  thing  had  been  possible,  they 
would  havo  struck  a  bargain  to  continue  their 
continental  travels  in  each  other's  company. 
The  diligence  came  to  a  standstill. 

"Saint  Pol,  messieurs,"  exclaimed  tbe  con- 
ducteur,  flinging  wide  open  the  door  of  the 
interieure. 

It  was  nearly  broad  daylight.  Several  per- 
sons were  standing  on  the  balcony  of  tho  hotel, 
somo  waiting  to  proceed  by  tho  diligence  to 
Paris,  others  looking  out  for  friends  whom  they 
expected  to  arrive  by  tho  same  conveyance. 

My  fellow-traveller  in  tbe  blouse  alighted  and 
looked  eagerly  around  him,  as  if  in  search  of 
some  well-known  face  among  tbe  crowd  of 
strangers.  At  length  ho  saw  tho  object  of  his 
search. 

"Hilloa,  Tom!"  cried  ho.  "So  you  aro 
there,  eh?  Tell  the  fellows  to  carry  my  luggage 
to  your  room." 

The  next  moment  the  two  friends  were 
shaking  hands,  and  asking  and  replying  to — in 
good  English— innumerable  questions.  The  lit- 
tle gentleman  in  tbe  jaunty  travelling  costume 
stood  aghast  with  wonder.  For  some  moments 
his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  its  office.  At  length 
ho  burst  forth  in  unmistakable  Yorkshire  : 

"Why — what!  why,  you  speak  English  as 
well  as  I  do  !" 

"  I  am  an  Englishman,"  replied  the  gentleman 
in  the  blouse,  his  countenance  scarcely  less  ex- 
pressive of  annoyance  and  astonishment.  "But 
you ;  why  have  you  been  talking  to  me,  ever 
since  we  left  Amiens,  as  if  I  wag  a  foreigner, 
and  cdnldn't  speak  my  own  language?" 

"  Why — why,"  stammered  the  other  traveller, 
"I  thought  you  were  a  German." 

Now,  perfectly  understanding  the  case,  the 
gentleman  in  the  blouse  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

"  By  George  !  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  "  I  took 
you  for  a  Frenchman.  Upon  my  soul,  I  did. 
What  a  pair  of  stupid  asses  we  have  been  mak- 
ing of  each  other!  But,  come;  there's  time 
enough  before  the  diligence  starts — let's  drink  a 
glass  of  wine  together.  It  was  a  good  joke, 
after  all,  wasn't  it?" 

The  people  around,  who  were  French,  looked 
on  at  the  laughter,  but  did  not  join  in  the  mer- 
riment, not  comprehending  the  joke  ;  but  I,  who 
had  not  spoken  a  word  during  the  journey,  and 
who  had  been  equally  deceived  in  both  my  fel- 
low-travellers, could  not  help  enjoying  the  unex- 
pected denouement.     They  observed  this. 

"  Are  you  an  Englishman,  sir?"  said  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  travelling-dress. 
"I  am,"  I  replied. 

"Then  how  you  must  have  laughed  in  your 
sleeve  at  us  two  donkeys — " 

"  Not  I,"  I  returned  j  "  for  I  was  mistaken  in 
you  both.  I  naturally  took  one  of  you  to  be 
French,  the  other  German." 

"  Was  it  so  V  they  both  exclaimed,  laughing. 
"  Then  come  along  with  us  and  help  us  to  empty 
a  bottle  of  wine  before  the  diligence  starts." 

I  willingly  accepted  the  invitation;  then,  bid- 
ding good-by  to  the  blouse-clad  traveller  and  his 
friend,  the  other  gentleman  and  myself  re-entered 
tbe  diligence,  and  were  pleasant  companions  dur- 
ing tbe  remainder  of  the  journey  to  Paris,  fre- 
quently reverting,  in  the  course  of  our  conversa- 
tion, in  English,  to  the  absurd  misconception  of 
the  last  stage  from  Amiens  to  St.  Pol. 

This  is  a  true  story.  I  give  it  to  show  how 
apt  people  are  to  entertain  tho  ridiculous  idea 
that  a  foreigner  can  understand  a  language  im- 
perfectly spoken,  better  than  he  can  if  it  be 
spoken  with  propriety.  Dickens  ridicules  this  in 
"  Little  Dorritt,"  by  making  Mrs.  Plornish 
speak  broken  English  to  the  Italian  until  6be  at 
length  persuades  herself  that  her  bad  English  is 
pure  Tuscan.  But  we  see  and  hear  instances  of 
the  like  absurd  misconception  every  day,  in  the 
fashion  in  which  mothers  address  their  infants, 
and  grown  people  speak,  habitually,  to  very 
Httle  children — almost  universally  talking  to 
them  in  broken  English.  The  wonder  is  how, 
under  such  tuition,  the  infant  generation  ever 
learn  to  speak  correctly  at  all,  and  that  the 
jargon  of  the  nursery  does  not  cling  to  them  in 
after  life. 
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BALLOUS    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


HIDE  PARK  AfiD  FAIfOlOCNT. 

The  occasional  traveller  oyer  the  Boston  and  Provi- 
dence Railroad  has  had  his  attention  arrested  by  the 
magical  growth  of  Hyde  Park  and  Fairmount  during 
the  last  two  years  Our  accompanying  illustration  wa* 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Alfred  Wand,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly correct.  Not  even  Aladdin,  with  the  aid  of  his 
wonderful  lamp,  could  have  desired  a  more  astonishing 
i  ran -formation  than  this  settlement  shows.  For  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  many,  often  exceeds,  alike  in  rapidity  a* 
in  magnitude,  the  possible  thought  of  the  solitary 
dreamer.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  face  of  a  series 
of  obstacles,  enough  to  have  discouraged  any  but  the 
most  sanguine  spirits.  We  have  often,  as  with  the 
wiogs  of  the  steam  propeller,  we  have  flown  past  this 
locality,  which  has  now  become  so  famous,  admired  the 
energy  and  perseverance  that  have  subdued  those 
slightly  tilled  farms  and  wild,  natural  woodlands,  into 
no  inconsiderable  degree  of  civilization  and  settlement. 

Located  just  at  the  juncture  of  Dorchester,  Milton 
and  Dedham,  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Boston,  will 
be  found  the  settlement  of  which  we  speak.  The  lands 
of  Fairmount  have  been  nearly  all  taken  up.  They  are 
on  the  Milton  side  of  the  river  Neponset,  and  command 
a  most  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Those  who  originated  this  plan  of  settlement,  three 
years  since,  visited  all  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
within  seven  or  eight  miles  thereof,  desirous  of  finding 
some  spot  with  at  least  three  important  elements  of 
success  :  railroad  accommodation  on  two  independent 
roads ;  one  thousand  acres  of  contiguous  unsettled 
land ;  such  a  low  price  for  the  land  as  would  allow  the 
poorest  man  in  the  country  to  purchase  a  house  lot 
from  the  proceeds  of  a  few  months'  labor. 

After  an  examination,  almost  if  not  quite  unex- 
ampled, of  all  the  neighboring  towns,  there  was  found 
no  place  so  eligibly  located,  and  possessing  all  these 
essential  elements  of  success  that  we  have  enumerated, 
as  what  is  now  called  Hyde  Park  and  its  immediate 
neighborhood.  Hyde  Park  they  found  a  beautifully 
fertile  terriory,  well  covered  with  trees,  variegated  with 
hill  and  dale,  situated  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Dorchester, 
with  the  charming  river  Neponset  running  through  the 
territory,  and  navigable  for  several  miles. 

The  projectors  owned  no  land  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  were,  therefore,  swayed  by  no  selfish  consider- 
ations of  a  desire  to  settle  their  own  (arms.  But  they 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  Hvde  Park.  Its  loca- 
tion between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Providence 
Haitroads,  there  less  than  a  third  ol  a  mile  apart,  its 
river  facilities,  its  variety  of  highland  and  lowland,  its 
proximity  to  Boston,  its  beautiful  woods  and  groves, 
its  scenery,  both  perspective  and  immediate,  all  com- 
bined to  raise  its  value  so  highly  in  the  eyes  of  its 
owners,  as  to  induce  them  to  refuse  to  sell  on  any  con- 
siderations whatsoever.  They  said  to  themselves  and 
to  tbeir  friends,  "  If  nature  and  art  have  combined  to 
mark  this  spot  as  the  most  eligible,  from  its  varied  at- 
tractions, for  suburban  residences,  of  any  that  can  be 
secured,  population  will  flow  here  without  our  efforts, 
and  all  that  wo  need  do,  is  quietly  to  wait  for  the  tide 
of  immigration." 

Forced,  therefore,  to  change  their  plans,  the  origin- 
ators of  the  movement  crossed  the  river  Neponset,  and 
first,  the  Twenty  Associates,  and  soon  after,  the  Fair- 
mount  Land  Company,  were  organized.  A  village 
soon  rewarded  their  labors  ;  and  Fairmount  now  pos- 
sesses one  hundred  houses,  and  a  population  of  about 
five  hundred.  No  settlement,  however,  took  place  in 
Hyde  Park.  Spontaneity  was  there  a  plant  of  slow 
growth.  And  at  last  its  owners  concluded  that  it  was 
better  to  part  with  it,  than,  "dog-in-the-manger"  like, 
to  monopolize  what  they  could  not  improve.  The  Real 
Estate  and  Building  Company  was  organizod,  and 
proved  by  far  the  most  powerful  land  organization.  It 
is  iho  leading  one  of  the  influences  that  now  controls 
seven  hundred  acres  of  land  in  this  vicinity,  and  that 
have  interested  upwards  of  seven  hundred  persons  in 
the  success  of  this  enterprise. 

To  this  Company  tbe  proprietors  of  Hyde  Park  con- 
cluded at  lust  to  sell  it,  and  the  owners  of  neighboring 
farms  also  sold  to  it  their  estates ;  and  three  months 
since,  the  organization  became  complete  by  tbe  disposal 
to  the  public  of  the  hut  of  two  thousand  shares  of  the 
Company's  stocks.  A  change  at  once  began.  The 
whole  property  was  surveyed.  Streets  were  opened. 
The  hum  ot  busy  life  commenced,  And  during  the 
last  few  months  the  settlement  has  progressed  so  rapidly 
that  there  are  now  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  houses 
erected  by  as  many  different  individuals. 

Tuis  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  places  for  residence 
that  it  has  ever  been  our  lot  to  witness.  None  of  iho 
land  is  so  low  as  to  be  unhealthy,  and  none  of  it  so  high 
as  to  be  inaccessible.  Much  of  the  land  has  been  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  two  cents  per  foot,  so  that  one  hun- 
dred dollars  will  .^ecure  a  spot  twice  as  large  as  a  good 
sized  city  lot  of  25  by  100  feet  The  demand  for  it  has, 
however,  to  much  increased  of  late  that  most  of  it  has 
been  recently  sold  for  from  2  1-4  to  3  cents  a  foot. 
Threo  stores  have  already  been  erected,  and  upwards 
of  thirty  more  houses,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-five  al- 
ready fini-bed,  will  soon  he  in  process  of  bnilding  on 
lots  which  have  already  heen  sold. 

A  nystem  has  been  adopted  by  the  Real  Estate  and 
Bnilding  Company,  which  has  an  incomo  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  independent  of  its  receipts 
from  the  sales  of  lands,  by  which  loans  can  be  obtained 
either  from  it  or  from  other  Companies  or  Savings 
Banks  interested  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  houstB  on  the  territory,  so  that 
by  ibis  means  the  settlement  is  increasing  in  even  a 
greater  raiio,  than  other  places,  without  such  facilities, 
could  possibly  secure. 

If,  as  has  been  said,  "He  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew  before,  is  a  benefactor 
to  mankind,"  how  much  more  are  they  benefactors.who, 
by  the  magical  power  of  will  and  inflaence,  build  two 
houses  where  only  one  stood  before !  The  story  is  told 
of  Demosthenes  that  on  a  celebrated  festive  day,  in 
commemoration  of  the  settlement  of  one  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  when  asked  to  play  upon  some  stringed  instru- 
ment, he  replied,  "  I  cannot  fiddle;  but  1  know  how  to 
create  from  a  small  village,  a  great  city."  The  con- 
dilons  wbinm  of  the  ancients  were  almost  deified.  The 
names  of  Romulus  and  Remus  became  as  household 
gods  to  the  Romans,  and  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
youth  of  our  schools.    When,  five  years  hence,  we  look 
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back  on  tho  causes  of  the  settle- 
ment of  Hyde  Park,  now  only 
an  embryo  village,  we  ahull  not 
forgot  the  names  of  those  whose 
energy,  determination  and  in- 
fluence are  accomplishing  this 
rapid  settlement 

Thoro  tiro  ho  many  elements 
of  success  about  this  enterprise 
that  we  have  taken  the  pitins 
concisoly  to  recapitulate  them  : 

1.  Tho  low  price  of  tho  land  ; 
from  two  to  three  cants  a  foot. 

2.  The  extremely  low  hue.  Per- 
sons desirous  of  visiting  tho 
grounds  can,  wo  am  Informed, 
obtain  tickets  at  tho  office  of  the 
Company,   in   tho   Mercantile 

Building  in  Summer  Street, 
Boston,  for  ton  cents  each.      ,1 

Its  proximity  to  Boston.  A 
plea-ant  drive  of  7  lli  miles 
will  satisfy  the  settler  that  bo  is 
not  purchasing  Eastern  lands  a 
foot  under  water,  or  Western 
lands  filled  with  marsh  mias- 
mata 4  Tho  Company  builds 
nothing  on  its  own  account ; 
uiul  hence  holds  out  no  faUo  in- 
ducement* of  settlement  to  the 
public.  5  Accessibility  by 
means  of  tho  vicinity  of  two 
Railroad  Depots,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  apart,  on  two  indepen- 
dent Railroads  ;  go  that,  if  one 
should  be  temporarily  sus- 
pended as  at  present,  the  other 
can  be  used  with  equal  facility. 
6  Monopoly  by  speculators  pre- 
vented for  years  to  come,  by  se- 
curing: 700  acres  of  land,  so  that 
the  price  can  be  kept  moderately 
low,  and  the  settlement  thereby 
ensured.  7.  Seven  hundred  per- 
sons interested  pecuniarily  or 
otherwise  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  8.  Healthiness  of 
the  locality ;  so  great  that  no 
physician  has  yet  found  busi- 
ness enough  to  induce  him  to 
locate.  9.  Tho  success  on  a 
small  scale  that  has  already 
been  secured  at  Fairmount  by  the  projectors  of 
this  enterprise,  working  on  a  similar  plan.  10. 
The  Neponset  River,  navigable  for  some  miles 
above  and  below.  11.  Facilities  for  loans,  so 
that  mechanics,  and  men  of  small  means,  may 
own  hooses  equal  in  attractions  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  pay  for  their  houses  at  once.  12  The 
small  quantity  of  land  that  may  be  purchased  in 
a  single  lot.  13.  The  sale  of  lands  to  Americans 
or  to  educated  foreigners  only,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
objectionable  associations  of  an  Irish  neighbor- 
hood. 14.  General  beauty,  centrality,  and  at- 
tractiveness of  the  entire  location.  12.  The  sub- 
stantial and  influential  men  connected  with  the 
enterprise ;  the  Directors  and  Stockholders  of 
the  Real  Estate  and  Building  Company  alone 
representing  about  five  millions  of  dollars. 


GREEK    REFECTORY. 

The  accompanying  engraving 
is  from  u  drawing  made  on  tho 
spot,  and  represents'  the  interior 
Of  one  of  those  vtutt  refectories, 
in  which  the  Greek  monks  as- 
semble to  partake  of  their  simple 
meals.  Nothing  can  he  more 
stern  and  simple  than  its  ap- 
pointments. Not  even  wooden 
scats  are  permitted,  but  the  huge 
ttilites  arc-  provided  with  mis- 
sive blocks  of  stone.  The  faro 
CODSiBt0  mostly  of  vegetables, 
and,  occasionally,  on  feast  days, 
a  tittle  meat,  chielly  mutton. 
Nothing  is  set  before  tliem  to 
flatter  the  palate  and  tempt  the 
appetite,  only  what  is  snfflcii  lit 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger; 
and,  to  guard  against  indul- 
gence, even  where  so  little  ma- 
terial is  provided,  a  venerable 
priest,  occupying  a  pulpit  dur- 
ing the  meal,  delivers  a  homily 
on  the  sinfulness  of  gluttony 
and  the  virtues  of  temperamo 
and  simplicity  of  living.  The 
Greek  monks  are  sincere  ob- 
servers of  the  rules  of  abstinence 
enjoined  by  the  church. 


VIEW    OF   ISOURA,  ON   THE   SCRIVIA,  NORTHERN   ITALY. 


We  have  obtained  the  view  at  Hyde  Park  and 
Fairmount  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers, 
not  from  any  pecuniary  interest  that  we  have  in 
this  enterprise,  for  we  have  none  whatever;  but 
because,  as  faithful  chroniclers  of  the  progress  of 
the  times,  we  could  not  avoid  noticing  the  suc- 
cess of  an  undertaking,  which  is  now  attracting, 
in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  attention  of  the 
public. 

VIEW  OF  ISOTJRS 

ON    THE    SCRIVIA,  NORTHERN    ITALY. 

As  a  reaiiniscence  of  the  war  just  closed,  we 
present  the  accompanying  accurate  drawing  of 
an  old  chateau  at  Isoura,  with  French  troops 
crossing  the  bridge — a  wild  and  picturesq  ue 
scene.    Isoura,  a  small  village  about  five  miles 


from  Alessandria,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Scrivia,  and  was  one  of  the  first  places  in  which 
the  French  army  took  up  a  position  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Austrians.  From  the  summit 
of  the  mountaius  which  surround  the  village  the 
Austrian  camp  was  easily  discernible,  so  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  the  French  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  The  village,  which  has  an  anti- 
quated appearance,  is  extremely  picturesque; 
and  there  are  some  fine  old  chateaux  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  bridges  across  the 
Scrivia,  which  the  reader  will  observe  represented 
in  the  annexed  picture.  Nearly  all  the  localities 
of  the  late  war  nre  identified  with  other  days, 
from  their  historical  associations,  and  some  of 
them  bring  back  to  memory  events  of  olden 
time  with  fresh  interest. 


TEA  FIRST  IN  EUROPE. 

In  1610,  by  the  Dutch  Bast 
India  Company;  and  it  must 
have  bton  in  use  in  England  by 
the  year  1C60,  as  appears  from 
an  act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
that  year,  in  which  a  tax  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  was  laid 
on  every  gallon  of  tea  sold  at 
the  coffee-houses.  There  is  also 
the  following  entry  in  Pepys' 
Diary,  dated  September  twenty- 
fifth,  1651  :— "  I  did  send  for  a 
cup  of  tea  (a  China  drink),  of 
which  I  had  never  drunk  be- 
fore." In  six  years  more  it  had 
found  its  way  into  his  own 
house,  as  this  entry  shows  : — 
"  Home— found  my  wife  making 
tea,  a  drink  which  Mr.  Polling 
the  potticary  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold,"  etc. 
About  this  time  the  East  India  Company  ordered 
"  one  hundred  pounds  weight  of  goode  tey " 
to  be  sent  home  on  speculation.  The  price 
was  about  fifty  or  sixty  shillings  the  pound  ; 
and  two  pounds  three  ounces  of  the  best  tea 
was  not  deemed  an  unfitting  present  from  the 
East  India  Company  to  the  king.  But  so 
greatly  has  the  exportation  increased,  that 
now  more  than  fifty  thousand  tons  of  ship- 
ping are  employed  in  its  transportation,  while  it 
is  consumed  at  the  present  moment  by  probably 
not  less  than  five  hundred  millions  of  men.  Still, 
so  vast  is  the  home  consumption,  that  it  is  alleged 
that,  were  Europeans  and  Americans  to  abandon 
its  use  altogether,  the  price  would  not  be  much 
diminished  in  China. — All  About  It. 


REFECTORY   IN    A   GREEK   MONASTERY   NEAR   AT 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  E.  C— We  ehs.11  be  obliged  to  refer  yon  to  the  librarian 
for  the  regulations  of  the  institution. 

Mas  F.  M.,  Roxbary— 1.  The  low  price  of  pearls,  as 
compared  with  other  jewelry,  is  owing  to  the  excellence 
of  the  imitations.  2.  Roman  pearls  are  prepared  with 
the  pure-st  alabaster. 

iNQOiaBft  —The  origin  of  the  phrase  "  Robbing  Peter  to 
p*y  Paal "  is  thus  given.  In  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
of  England,  much  of  tie  lands  of  St.  Peter,  at  West- 
minster, were  seised  by  bU  mnjesty*B  minister*  and 
courtiers;  but,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  that 
robbery,  they  always  allowed  a  portion  of  the  lands  to 
be  appropriated  towards  the  repairs  of  St.  Paul's 
Church;  hence  the  phrase,  "Robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul." 

Landsman. — We  know  of  no  remedy  for  sea-aickness.  To 
lie  in  a  horizontal  position  mitigates  the  violence  of  the 
Buffering. 

RBPoauBa. — It  is  a  miptake  to  suppose  that  the  temper- 
ance causa  has  mvle  no  progress  in  Germany.  Poor 
years  ago  there  were  300  temperance  societies  in  Ger- 
m  my  embracing  a  million  member*  Tbey  pledge 
tbemielres,  however,  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
Bpirits  only. 

Que  ft  [ST. — The  term  "Mussulman"  signifies  "resigned 
to  God,"  and  is  the  dual  number  of  the  singular 
*'  moslem,"  the  plural  being  "  muslimin." 

L.  B.— The  popular  lines  entitled  ■'  The  Dead  of  1832  " 
were  written  by  Robert  C  Sands  of  New  York,  and  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser,  of 
wnich  the  author  was  assistant  editor,  a  few  weeks 
before  his  death,  which  occurred  Dec.  17,  1832. 

0,  C. — The  shark's  fins  used  at  an  article  of  food  in  China, 
are  cbMly  collected  in  th«  Arabian  and  Persian  gulfs 

Artist. — Thorwaldsen,  the  Danish  sculptor,  died  of  apo- 
plexy, March  24,  1844.  He  buiueathed  his  fortune, 
which  amounted  to  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  to  the 
foundation  of  a  museum  at  Copenhagen,  which  bears 
his  name. 

Pdpii,. — Victoria  has  been  queen  of  England  22  years. 


CHINESE  MANDARINS. 

The  intimate  and  valuable  commercial  rela- 
tions now  opening  between  this  country  and 
China,  rondor  it  important  as  well  as  inter- 
esting for  us  to  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  singular  people  who  inhabit  the  "  Central 
Fiowery  Land."  We  need  not,  therefore,  apol- 
ogize to  our  readers  for  exceeding  in  the  presoot 
article  the  usual  length  we  have  adopted  for  a 
"  leader." 

The  term  Mandarin  for  officer  is  not  properly  a 
Chinese  word,  but  has  become  so  associated  with 
our  ideas  of  China,  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
conceive  of  its  being  of  European  origin.  We 
shall  therefore  use  it  in  the  following  article  on- 
Chinese  officials.  The  mandarins  of  China  are 
divided,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  duties, 
into  three  grand  orders,  viz.,  1st,  the  civil ;  2d, 
the  literary,  who  superintend  the  examinations  ; 
3d,  the  military.  Tho  mandarins  of  all  these 
three  orders  are  subdivided  into  nino  classes, 
each  class  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  pe- 
culiar uniform,  the  most  characteristic  part  of 
which  is  tho  button.  Eacli  of  these  classes  is 
again  subdivided  into  a  first  and  secondary  divis- 
ion, without,  however,  any  difference  in  the  uni- 
form. To  these  nino  classes  may  be  added  an- 
other, unclassed,  whom  the  Chinese  call  wi  ju 
lieu — "  not  yet  entered  the  stream."  Their  uni- 
form is  the  same  as  that  of  the  9th  or  lowest 
class.  This  classification  is  merely  one  of  rank, 
hence  the  button,  as  part  of  the  uniform,  does 
not  indicate  the  particular  office  of  the  wearer, 
nor  even  show  his  true  standing  as  a  mandarin. 
For  instance,  a  district  magistrate,  who  by  his  of- 
fice wears  a  gilt  button,  is  in  reality  higher,  and 
holds  a  more  lucrative  and  more  influential 
post,  than  the  secretary  of  a  provincial  super- 
intendent of  finances,  who  as  such  belongs  to 
tho  6th  class,  and  wears  a  whito  button.  The 
peacock's  feather  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
classification,  it  being,  like  the  European  orders 
of  knighthood,  always  especially  granted  to  the 
individual  wearer. 

The  full-dress  uniforms  of  the  Chinese  officials 
are  described  at  length  in  the  Chinese  Red  Book, 
which  contains  a  complete  list  of  all  the  officers 
under  tho  Chinese  government.  The  following 
particulars  respecting  tho  buttons  worn  at  the 
apex  of  the  caps,  contains  all  the  information 
necessary  to  a  tanqui  or  foreigner  : — 1st  class,  a 
plain  red  button  ;  2d,  a  flowered  red  button  ;  3d, 
a  transparent  blue  button  ;  4th,  an  opaque  blue 
button;  5th,  an  nncolored  glass  button  ;  6th,  a 
whito  glass  button  ;  7th,  a  plain  gilt  button  ;  8th, 
a  gilt  button  with  flowers  in  relief;  9th,  and  un- 
classed, a  gilt  button  with  engraved  flowers. 

The  mandarins,  from  tho  first  to  the  fifth 
classes  inclusive,  wear  a  chaplet  of  beads  around 
the  neck,  a  conical  cap,  on  which  these  buttons 
are  fixed,  and  from  the  npex  of  which  strings  of 


red  silk,  or  red  hair,  fall  down  on  all  sides  nearly 
to  the  lower  rim,  together  with  a  pair  of  wide 
black  satin  boots,  and  a  gown  gathered  around 
the  waist  by  a  girdle,  forms  what  we  would  con- 
sider the  half  or  undress  uniform  of  a  manda- 
rin. There  is  no  fixed  color  for  the  gown,  bat 
a  reddish-brown  grass  cloth  is  generally  worn  in 
the  summer,  and  in  winter  blue  silks,  over  which 
fur  pelisses  are  frequently  worn.  Their  full-dress 
uniforms  are  worn  only  on  occasions  of  ceremo- 
ny, and  may  be  regarded  as  similar  to  the  full 
dresses  of  foreign  or  European  officers.  On  the 
front  and  back  of  these  is  a  square  of  cloth,  on 
which  the  civil  and  literary  mandarins  have  birds, 
and  the  military  beasts  painted.  They  have  still 
a  third  and  plainer  dress,  called  chaui,  or  court 
garment,  which  is  worn  only  on  the  most  solemn 
occasions,  having  reference  to  the  imperial 
family. 

It  is  impossible  to  learn,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  what  the  real  incomes  of  tho  Chinese 
mandarins,  as  increased  by  illegal  fees  and  espe- 
cially bribes,  may  amount  to.  They  vary  with 
the  harvests,  which,  according  as  they  are  good 
or  bad,  render  it  easy  or  difficult  to  collect  the 
land  tax — a  proceeding  with  which  much  extor- 
tion is  carried  on  ;  they  vary,  also,  with  the  num- 
ber of  lawsuits,  and  the  wealth  of  the  litigating 
parties  ;  and  lastly,  they  vary  with  the  characters 
of  the  mandarins  and  their  yemeen  or  establish- 
ment. The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  manda- 
rins are  indeed  so  notoriously  insufficient,  that 
they  have  little  hesitation  in  speaking,  even  to  a 
foreigner,  of  their  other  gains,  in  a  general  way  ; 
but  they  have  many  reasons  for  not  entering  ioto 
particulars.  Hence  if  you  do  not  learn  what  the 
gross  income  of  any  post  averages,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  gain  any  idea  of  the  net  income,  or 
how  much  is  left  after  all  the  higher  mandarins 
have  had  their  presents,  etc.  It  may  be  guessed, 
however,  that  the  highest  mandarins  receive 
about  ten  times,  and  the  lowest  about  fifty  times 
the  amount  of  their  legal  incomes — an  amount 
of  pickings  and  stealings  from  office  that  even 
our  model  republic,  celebrated  as  it  is  for  such 
things,  cannot  at  all  rival.  Mr.  Meadows  cites 
as  au  instance,  a  mandarin,  whose  whole  legal  in- 
come was  but  X22,  or  $107,  and  who  complained 
to  him  of  his  poverty,  but  on  his  hinting  that  his 
post  was  not  a  bad  one,  protested  with  somo 
earnestness  that  his  income  did  not  exceed  7000 
tails,  equal  to  £2333,  or  $11,315,  of  which,  ho 
said,  he  had  a  great  deal  to  give  away,  though 
Mr.  Meadows  is  inclined  to  estimate  that  this 
was  his  net  income. 

Mr.  Meadows  has  famished  a  curious  table, 
exhibiting  the  titles,  rank  nnd  legal  income  of 
the  Chinese  mandarins,  from  which  we  compile 
the  following : 

The  tsung  tu,  or  chi  tat,  equivalent  to  an  Eng- 
lish Governor-General,  is  a  mandarin  of  the  first 
class.  He  wears  a  plain  red  button,  and  has  a 
legal  income  of  £G0,  or  $291,  while  his  extor- 
tions amount  to  £8333,  or  $40,415. 

The  hsunfu,  or  fit  t'ai,  answering  to  an  English 
Governor,  is  a  mandarin  of  the  second  class,  and 
wears  a  flowered  red  button.  His  legal  income 
is  £50,  or  $242  1  2,  but  his  extortions  amount  to 
£4333,  or  $21,015. 

The  pit  cheng  si,  or  fan  t'ai,  in  English,  the 
Superintendent  of  tho  Finances,  is  a  mandarin 
of  the  second  class,  wears  a  flowered  red  button, 
and  has  a  legal  income  of  £50,  or  $242  1-2,  but 
his  extortions  amount  to  £2666,  or  $12,920. 

The  ancha  si,  or  nie  t'ai,  or  Provincial  Judge, 
is  of  the  third  class  mandarins,  wears  a  transpa- 
rent bluo  button,  and  has  a  legal  salary  of  £43, 
or  about  $209,  but  his  extortions  amount  to 
£2000,  or  S9700. 

The  yen  yun  se,  or  yun  t'ai,  the  Collector  of 
the  Salt  Gabel,  has  the  same  rank,  and  a  legal 
Balary  of  $209,  as  the  last  named,  but  his  extor- 
tions are  calculated  at  £1666,  or  $3070. 

The  leartg  chu  tau,  or  leang  tau,  the  Grain  Col- 
lector, ranks  as  a  fourth  class  mandarin,  and 
wears  an  opaque  bluo  button.  His  legal  salary 
is  only  £30,  or  $170,  but  his  extortions  equal 
£1266,  or  86140. 

The  shou  hsun  tau,  or  tau  tat,  answering  to  an 
English  Intendant  of  Circuit,  is  also  a  mandarin 
of  the  fourth  class,  and  wears  the  same  button 
and  has  the  same  legal  salary  as  the  preceding, 
but  his  extortions  are  £1000,  or  $4850. 

All  of  the  preceding  are  addressed  by  the  Chi- 
nese as  ta  jeu,  or  "  Your  Excellency." 

The  chi  fit,  or  Prefect  of  Department,  is  a 
mandarin  of  the  fourth  class,  but  is  styled  "Your 
Honor."  He  has  the  same  salary  as  the  last 
named,  but  his  extortions  are  equal  to  £652,  or 
S3162. 


The  chi-li-chi  chou,  or  Prefect  of  Inferior  De- 
partment, is  of  the  fifth  class  mandarin,  and 
wears  an  nncolored  glass  button.  The  chi  litung 
clii,  or  Independent  Sub  Prefect,  and  the  tang 
cJd,  or,  Sab-Prefect,  are  of  the  same  rank,  and 
all  three  enjoy  the  same  legal  salary  of  £26,  or 
$126,  but  their  extortions  vary  from  S185S  to 
to  $1091.  The  chi  chou,  or  District  Magistrate, 
when  of  the  same  rant,  receives  the  same  legal 
salary  and  S1271  extortions. 

The  t'ung  pan,  or  Deputy  Sub-Prefect,  is  of 
the  sixth  class  mandarins,  wears  a  white  button, 
and  has  but  £20,  or  $97,  legal  salary,  but  his  ex- 
tortions give  £176  additional,  or  $853.  All  of 
these,  from  the  Prefect  of  Department  down,  are 
styled  ta  lau  ye,  or  "  Your  Honor." 

Besides  these  principal  officers,  there  are  thecAi 
hsein,  or  District  Magistrate,  a  mandarin  of  the 
seventh  class  ;  the  hsein  cheng,  or  tso  tang,  or  As- 
sistant District  Magistrate  ;  the  chu  pu,  or  Town- 
ship Magistrate ;  the  hsun  ckien,  or  ditto,  di:to; 
the  li  mu,  or  Inspector  of  Police  ;  the  tien  site, 
or  ditto,  ditto  ;  the  gho  po  go,  or  Inspector  of 
Police ;  the  eking  li,  or  ching  Ving,  or  Secretary  ; 
the  ckau  mo,  or  chan  ting,  or  ditto ;  the  ku4a-shi, 
or  hi  ting,  or  Treasurer ;  the  si  yu,  or  Prison 
Master  ;  all  of  which  are  mandarins  from  the  sev- 
enth class  down,  and  are  usually  addressed  as 
tai  ye,  or  "  Your  Worship."  Their  legal  salaries 
range  from  $100  to  $50,  and  their  extortions  vary 
according  to  circumstances. 

The  ghai  ktcan,  or  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms, is  of  the  third  class  mandarins,  and  as 
sach  called  "  Your  Excellency."  His  legal  sal- 
ary is  £43,  or  S207,  and  his  extortions  amount  to 
£633,  or  $4040.  In  all  these  calculations,  the 
pound  is  counted  at  four  dollars  and  eighty-five 
cents,  its  value  in  the  United  States. 

■      '  *    ^»  —     » ■ 

Mormon  Atrocities. — The  San  Francisco 
Bulletin  has  a  letter  from  Salt  Lake,  giving  ac- 
counts of  further  developments  of  Mormon 
crimes.  Judge  Crudlcbaugh,  the  fearless,  has 
just  returned  from  his  southern  tour.  In  all  the 
country  over  which  he  passed  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory,  he  has  received  details  of  hide- 
ous crimes  scarcely  hinted  at  before.  The  graves 
of  dozens,  murdered  for  apostasy  or  a  few  dol- 
lars, or  because  they  knew  too  much  for  the  good 
of  their  priestly  leaders,  were  pointed  oat  to  him 
by  those  who  knew  personally  of  the  dread  mys- 
teries clustering  arouud  those  deserted  tombs. 
Even  the  massacre  of  still  another  train  of  emi- 
grants, in  the  fall  of  1856,  was  in  part  developed. 
Tho  Mountain  Meadows  massacre,  instead  of 
standing  the  first  and  only  occurrence  of  its  kind, 
seems  to  havo  been,  in  fact,  the  culmination  of 
wickedness,  to  which  its  Mormon  perpetrators 
had  become  emboldened  by  previous  successes. 
«  ■  »■  > 

Faint  Heart. — "  Faint  heart  never  won  fair 
lady,"  says  the  old  Spanish  proverb,  and  we  will 
add,  "or  anything  else  worth  tho  winning." 
Stout  of  purpose,  inflexible  of  will,  should  be 
the  man  who  expects  to  aehievo  great  ends. 
There  is  no  velvet  turf  on  the  road  that  leads  to 
fame  and  fortune.  In  fact  it  is  a  much  harder, 
rougher  road  than  that  which  leads  to  the  cold- 
est woman's  heart ;  and  all  the  bufferings  of  a 
proud  woman's  scorn  are  nothing  to  the  blows 
which  he  who  aspires  to  reach  a  high  position  by 
honest  means  must  take  and  ward  off  in  his  up- 
ward struggle 

New  Hotel. — The  English,  after  cracking 
jokes  at  the  "  St.  Bobolink,"  the  Metropolitan, 
an  I  other  mammoth  caravanseries  of  Gotham, 
are  about  to  erect  one  on  a  similar  plan  in  Lon- 
don, and  wish  Colonel  Paran  Stevens  to  take 
charge  of  it.  Perhaps  ha  will — he  has  only  five 
hotels  in  this  country  to  manage. 

Science  and  Religion. — True  science  and 
true  religion  are  twin-sisters,  and  the  separation 
of  either  from  the  other  is  sure  to  prove  the 
death  of  both.  Science  prospers  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  religious  ;  and  religion  flourishes 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  depths  and  firmness  of 
its  basis. 


A  new  Tenor. — In  one  of  the  battles  of  Italy 
the  French  captured  thirty  guns,  three  flags,  and 
an  unapproachable  tenor,  who  is  shortly  to  ap- 
pear in  opera  on  the  Parisian  stage. 

Extravagance. — The  bridal  veil  of  a  young 
lady  about  to  be  married  in  New  York,  is  to  cost 
a  thousand  dollars.  Other  brides  may  hide  their 
diminished  heads. 


IX  TOWN. 

We  really  cannot  see  the  slightest  traces  of 
misery  and  despair  in  the  countenances  of  the 
numerous  individuals  who  compose  that  large  and 
respectable  fraternity,  the  "  cau't-get-awav  club." 
On  the  contrary,  they  look  remarkably  jolly. 
We  have  spoken  soothingly  to  some  of  these 
relics  of  the  tidal  wave  that  has  swept  oat  of  the 
city,  and  we  find,  to  oar  astonishment,  that  thev 
absolutely  refuse  to  be  comforted,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  perfectly  comfortable.  They  tell 
as  that  "  there's  no  place  like  home  ;"  that  the 
Common  affords  them  all  the  rural  nature  they 
desire ;  that  the  air  of  the  city  is  pure,  alternately 
freshened  with  breezes  from  the  countrv  and  the 
sea;  that  places  of  amusement  are  open  for  them 
nightly,  and  the  public  library  is  a  never-failing 
resource  for  their  hours  of  leisure.  They  say 
that  a  trip  to  Long  Island,  or  Nahant,  or  Glou- 
cester, or  Hingham,  is  cheap,  and  encroaches  but 
little  on  their  time  or  purses,  and  that  they  fare  in 
every  way  better  than  if  they  were  whirled  about 
in  a  crowd  of  pleasure -seekers  and  not  pleasure- 
finders.  There's  a  philosophy  in  this  which  sets 
as  to  thinking,  and  we  are  almost  ready  to 
prophesy  that  these  home-keeping  friends  of  ours 
will  compare  favorably,  in  condition  and  spirits, 
with  the  best  of  fashionable  emigrants,  when  all 
are  gathered  together  within  the  city  limits  on 
the  advent  of  September. 

FRENCH  EXECUTIONERS. 

Among  the  decrees,  says  a  Paris  letter,  lately 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Justice  concerning  the 
salaries  of  its  functionaries,  the  most  interesting 
item  is  that  relative  to  the  public  executioner. 
The  remuneration  of  this  enviable  office  is 
fixed  at  5000  francs  a  year  for  Paris,  4000  for 
Lyons,  3000  for  Bordeaux,  Rouen  and  Toulouse, 
and  2400  for  the  other  criminal  courts  throughout 
France.  The  vulgar  error  of  tho  hereditary  na- 
ture of  the  office  has  been  completely  rectified  by 
the  debates  upon  the  subject,  and  it  affords  much 
reflection  for  philosophy  to  learn  that  for  tho  sin- 
gle appointment  of  headsman  at  Orange,  in  the 
south  of  France,  twelve  hundred  candidates  sent 
in  their  claim  to  the  minister.  It  was  always 
thought  that  the  reason  of  this  hereditary  main- 
tenance of  the  office  in  the  family  of  Samson, 
was  owing  to  an  aversion  manifested  by  others 
for  its  acceptance ;  but  Samson  has  just  givon 
the  explanation  of  this  peculiarity.  Whoa  asked 
the  other  day  what  obliged  him,  rich,  well-bred 
and  highly  considered  as  he  was,  to  accept  the 
horriblo  profession  left  him  by  his  father,  ho  re- 
plied, with  some  degrco  of  dignity,  "  The  great- 
est obligation  in  the  world,  that  to  which  all  men 
must  bow — the  obligation  of  position  I" 

THE  TOILET  COMPANION 

Is  the  name  by  which  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett 
&  Co.,  at  Boston,  designate  the  neat  and  conve- 
nient case  in  which  these  famous  chemists  and 
perfumers  put  up  their  superior  preparations  for 
toilet  use,  viz,  "Kalliston,"  "Cocoaine," 
•'Oriental  Tooth  Wash  "  and  "  Florimel." 
Tho  Kalliston  is  an  article  the  ladies  already  re- 
gard as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  promot- 
ing the  healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  and  beauti- 
fying the  complexion.  The  Cocoaine,  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  cocoa-nut  oil,  imparts  to 
the  hair  a  glossy  appearance,  invigorates  it  and 
gives  it  a  healthy  growth.  The  Oriental  Tooth 
Wash  arrests  decay  of  the  teeth,  cures  canker, 
hardens  the  gums  and  imparts  fragrance  to  the 
breath.  Florimel  is  a  delicate  and  enduring  per- 
fume of  exquisite  odor,  and  so  pure  as  not  to 
discolor  the  lightest  fabric.  Burnett's  Toilet 
Companion  will  be  much  in  demand  as  it  be- 
comes generally  known. — Providence  Press. 

A  monster  Shark. — The  Halifax  (N.  S.) 
Journal  says  that  a  shark,  measuring  thirty  feet 
in  length,  became  entangled  in  the  nets  of  a  fish- 
erman near  that  place,  somo  days  since,  and  was 
killed  with  a  scythe.  The  liver  of  this  monster 
filled  two  puncheons. 

i  — ■»  » 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury. — Wm. 
Gilmore  Simms,  the  popular  American  novelist, 
and  man  of  letters,  takes  care  of  the  literary  de- 
partment of  this  able  journal. 

Gold  for  Notes. — A  certain  singer  in  Paris 
has  been  engaged  at  the  opera  at  8000  a  month. 
According  to  our  arithmetic,  that's  about  nine- 
teen thousand  dollars  a  year. 

1  — »—  * 

Toe  Greek  Slave. — Powers's  original  Greek 
Slave  was  lately  sold  in  London  for  1800  guineas. 
"  Stattiary  has  riz — shouldn't  wonder  if  we  could 
sculp  a  little  ourselves." 

«  — »i  » — 

Darkness  visible. — In  Brown's  Hotel  they 
have  a  room  which  is  lighted  only  by  the  key- 
hole of  another  room. 
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FltiHTlNOi  KD1TURS. 

To  a  certain  claBH  of  journalists  it  must  bo 
very  uncomfortable  to  livo  in  a  latitude  whcro 
tho  band  thut  wields  tbc  pen  editorially  must  bo 
equally  familiar  with  the  pistol,  and  where  re- 
volvers aro  considered  as  necessary  to  tbo  sanc- 
tum as  tho  paste -pot  and  scissors.  There  aro 
others  who  may  like  the  excitement  of  this  two- 
fold fighting  and  writing  life,  and  who  can  insert 
an  article  on,  or  tho  point  of  a  small  sword  in, 
an  adversary  with  equal  CGOlnOSB,  and  who  can 
point  a  paragraph  or  a  pistol  with  equal  felicity. 
New  Orleans  has  been  somewhat  famous  for  its 
editorial  duels. 

A  lotter  in  a  St.  Louis  paper  says  "  tho  past 
eight  years'  personnel  of  tbo  Crescent  newspa- 
per have  had  about  their  share  of  whatever  satis- 
faction can  bo  obtained  by  tho  duello.  Tbo  pro- 
prietor of  that  papor,  at  the  tiaic  of  Frost's 
death,  was  a  gentleman  named  Muddox,  who 
had  killed  one  man  in  a  duel,  mid  may  have 
been  concerned  in  other  affairs  of  the  sort  that  I 
know  nothing  of.  The  successor  of  Frost  in  tho 
oditorship  of  thai  paper  was  a  young  man  named 
Carroll,  who,  shortly  after  fighting  two  harmless 
dials,  laid  himself  down  and  died  quietly  in  Ins 
bed.  lie  was  succeeded  by  a  venerable  and  eru- 
dite gentleman,  Mr.  Johnson,  who,  to  his  many 
other  excellent  qualifications  as  an  editor,  added 
the  recommoadatiou  of  having  fought  and 
woundod  his  man,  some  years  ago,  somowhero  in 
Virginia.  The  paper  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Nixon  &  Adams,  and  in  a  fear- 
fully brief  period  the  former  found  himself  facing 
an  antagonist  at  ten  paces,  pistol  in  hand.  Shots 
were  exchanged  twice,  and  Mr.  N.  escaped  un- 
hurt, but  the  other  gentleman,  in  essaying  to 
stop  one  of  the  bullets  with  his  leg,  got  that 
member  lamed  for  life.  Not  long  after  this  af- 
fair, the  reporter  of  the  Crescent,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
fought  two  duels,  in  one  of  which  he  was  severe- 
ly wounded  by  a  pistol-shot.  The  editorial  gen- 
tlemen of  the  other  papers  have  never  been  at  all 
backward  at  this  sort  of  sport.  Lumsden,  of  the 
Picayune,  some  years  ago  did  a  brother  editor 
the  kindness  of  shooting  off  one  of  his  thumbs; 
Judge  Alexander  Walker  of  the  Delta,  and 
Hugh  Kennedy,  of  the  True  Delta,  fought  and 
dodged  each  others'  bullets  when  they  were 
younger  than  they  are  now,  and  one  of  Carroll's 
duels  was  with  John  Maginniss,  of  the  True 
Delta,  and  fought  with  double-barrelled  guns 
loaded  with  ball.  There  have  probably  been  sev- 
eral others,  and  the  editors  of  the  French  depart- 
ments of  the  Courier  and  Bee  have  had  two  or 
three  hundred  little  affairs  of  this  kind  with  the 
small  sword,  among  themselves  and  with  out- 
siders. Tho  fact  of  all  this  has  been  to  exclude 
from  the  press  of  New  Orleans  much  vulgar 
personality  and  blackguardism.  A  malignant 
scribbler  will  generally  be  more  circumspect 
when  he  is  aware  that  in  all  probability  the  fu- 
ture soundness  of  his  body  depends  upon  his  use 
•>f  prudent  and  temperate  language." 

Eakly  Rising. — Ward  Beechersays  getting 
up  early  is  venerable.  Since  there  has  been  a 
literature  or  a  history,  the  habit  of  early  rising 
has  been  recommended  for  health,  for  pleasure, 
and  for  business.  Tho  ancients  are  held  up  to 
us  for  examples,  but  they  lived  so  far  to  the  East, 
and  so  near  the  sun,  that  it  was  much  easier  for 
them  than  for  us. 


Worth  remembering. — Any  one  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  can  hand  his  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  or  newspapers,  to  the  express, 
tied  up  with  the  directions,  and  addressed  to  our 
office,  22  Winter  Street,  and  they  will  be  bound 
up  strong  and  handsome,  at  a  trifling  charge, 
and  rtturned  in  one  week. 


How  this  Country  was  named. — When 
the  seamen  on  board  the  ship  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  after  a  series  of  fatigues,  came  in 
sight  of  St.  Salvador,  they  burst  out  into  an  ex- 
uberant mirth  and  jollity.  "  The  lads  are  in  a 
merry  key,"  cried  the  commodore.  America  is 
now  the  name  of  half  the  globe. 

Literary  Rewards. —  Thackeray  receives 
$1750  a  month  for  the  next  thirty-two  months, 
for  his  contributions  to  the  new  monthly  maga- 
zine of  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  London. 

The  Prince  of  Wales.— The  Prince  of 
Wales,  since  his  return  to  England,  has  been  quite 
marked  in  his  attention  to  the  Countess  of  Neuilly. 

A  good  World.— The  world  is  good  enough, 
ii  those  who  inhabit  it  would  make  the  best  of  it. 


SCIENTIFIC  ROMAflit'E. 
An  Cngltsb  journal  indulges  in  tho  following 
piece  of  Scientific  romance  :  Suppose  that  any 
one  was  allowed  to  pay  the  Great  Kastcru  a  visit 
mice  a  week  for  a  single  year,  upon  condition 
that  a  pin  must  bo  dropped  upon  her  dock  at  the 
first  visit,  and  that  upon  each  of  tbo  succeeding 
weekly  visits  tho  number  of  pins  must  be  doub- 
led. On  the  first  week  theroVould  bo  one  pin,  on 
the  tenth  week  thero  would  bo  51S  pins,  on  tho 
twentieth  week  thero  would  be  524,228  pins,  on 
tho  fortieth  week  there  would  bo  549,756,813,689 
pins,  and  on  the  fifty-second,  or  close,  thero  would 
bo  the  enormous  number  of  2,251,799,81*1,085,248 
pins.  The  weight  of  this  quantity  of  pins  would 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  251, ,11 6, 943  tons,  7  cwt. 
67  lbs.,  15  ounces  ;  so  that  it  would  require 
about  1117  Great  Easterns,  calculating  tho  ton- 
nage of  each  at  22,500,  to  carry  tho  weight  of 
pins  that  might  be  deposited  in  fifty-two  weeks, 
upon  tho  simple  condition  of  commencing  with 
tho  unit  and  doubling  tho  quantity  each  time — 
tho  calculation  being  a  very  simple  ono,  which 
almost  any  schoolboy  can  go  through  with. 

NAroLEON  III.  under  Fire. — A  letter  writ- 
ten from  Milan  by  a  musician  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  the  grenadiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  says  : 
"At  the  beginning  of  the  battle,  when  the  Zou- 
aves and  our  corps  rushed  to  the  attack  of  tho 
bridge  of  Magenta,  the  emperor  was  behind  us, 
surrounded  by  his  whole  staff,  and  I  assure  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  balls,  grape  and  shells 
that  rained  on  us  from  all  sides,  he  commanded 
as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  on  parade ;  but  at  last 
the  daDger  became  so  serious,  that  his  generals 
represented  to  him  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  re- 
main there.  Still  he  did  not  stir,  and  wo  were 
obliged  all  of  us  to  gather  round  him,  and  tell 
him  that  was  not  his  place,  before  he  was  induced 
to  retire."  At  Solferino  also,  he  exposed  him- 
self with  equal  courage. 

"Time  tries  all  Things." — An  old  but 
true  saying,  as  shown  in  the  instance  of  Wistar's 
Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  which  is  now  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  remedy  yar  excellence  for  the  cure 
of  coughs,  colds,  croup,  whooping-cough,  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  phthisic,  sore  throat,  influenza, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  consumption. 
Years  of  steady  trial  have  placed  this  remark- 
able medicine  in  a  position  rarely  attained  by  any 
patent  compound,  and  it  has  become  an  article 
of  household  necessity  everywhere.  Buy  none 
unless  it  has  the  written  signature  of  "  I.  Butts  " 
upon  the  wrapper,  which  is  always  the  case  with 
the  genuine. 

. <— — »  —     y 

Coriods  and  entertaining. — Let  no  one, 
either  stranger  or  citizen,  fail  to  visit  the  Aqua- 
rial  Gardens,  at  21  Bromfield  Street.  Hundreds 
are  daily  delighted  and  instructed  here,  old  and 
young.  The  remarkable  features  of  the  exhibi- 
tion just  now,  are  a  live  Man-Eating  Shark,  in 
his  native  element,  a  Sea  Raven,  the  most  re- 
markable and  brilliant  colored  fish  we  ever  saw, 
and  a  male  and  female  Seal;  docile,  beautiful- 
eyed,  and  as  pretty  as  a  petted,  spaniel.  Mr. 
Cutting  calls  them  to  him  at  will.  Since  the  day 
it  first  opened,  this  exhibition  has  been  thronged. 

«     »*»■    ¥ 

Trickery. — Of  all  the  atrocious  sorts  of  sel- 
fish, sneaking  treachery,  some  of  the  practices  of 
certain  unscrupulous  tradesmen  are  the  most 
abhorcnt. 

"  When  cbalk  and  alum  and  platter  are  sold  to  the  poor 

for  bread, 
And  the  spirit  of  murder  works  in  the  very  means  of  life." 


■:  "Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly.' ; — This  is  certainly  the 
cheapest  Dollar  Magazine  ever  published,  containing  aa 
it  does  one  hundred  pages  reading  matter  in  eaca  num- 
ber. No  continued  stories — each  number  a  complete  book 
of  itself,  containiug  history,  biography,  well-written 
stories  and  poetry,  curious  items,  cooking  receipts,  news, 
and  wit  and  humor  enough  to  make  one  '■  laugh  till  he 
cri«s.,:  besides  two  pages  of  original  comic  pictures. — 
Express,  Sullivan,  III. 


Curious  Coincidence. — It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mincio,  a  noble  Spanish  lady,  bearing  the 
titles  of  Duchess  of  Solferino  and  Countess  de 
de  Fuantes  and  Centellas,  died  at  Barcelona. 
*  *»^  > . 

An  empty  Head.— Of  a  light,  frivolous,  fligh- 
ty girl,  whom  Douglas  Jerrold  met  frequently, 
he  said,  "  That  girl  has  no  more  head  than  a 
periwinkle." 


Dogs. — In  Cincinnati  eleven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dogs  have  been  made  to  bite  the  dust 
this  season  under  the  operation  of  the  dog  law. 


Q2llas0fte  (Katljcrmtja. 

Tho  town  of  Lchama,  Cal,  has  been  destroyed 
by  tiro.  Tho  loss  was  estimated  at  one  bundled 
thousand  dollars. 

A  mini  died  the  other  day,  in  coiiNi-quenrc  of 
drinking  corrosive  sublimulu,  bupposiug  it  to  be 
gin. 

Sun  strokes  have  caused  muny  deaths  this 
hummer.  In  Fit<  hlnirg,  a  woman  of  !M  died  of 
nun  stroke,  while  returning  from  berrying. 

Wo  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  com- 
pleted a  new  romance,  and  that  ho  is  soon  to  re- 
turn homo. 

The  wheat  crop  of  New  York  this  year,  is  tho 
largest  ever  known.  The  weevil  has  ceased  to 
be  u  serious  annoyance. 

A  man  was  lined  one  dollar  at  Wheeling,  Va., 
last  week,  for  "  allowing  a  horse  in  his  posses- 
sion to  run  away." 

The  New  Haven  police  arc  successfully  ad- 
ministering their  new  Sunday  law,  in  the  matter 
of  closing  dram  shops  on  the  Sabbath. 

The  Italian  colony  at  Tobasco,  in  Mexico,  has 
been  abandoned  in  consequence  of  persecution 
by  the  government,  they  being  suspected  of 
liberalism. 

Joseph  C.  C.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  tbo  Interior  to  su- 
perintend the  arrangements  for  taking  tbo  eighth 
census. 

The  naval  authorities  at  Norfolk  have  just 
concluded  a  Bcries  of  experiments  with  a  sub- 
marine lantern,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted 
satisfactorily. 

The  ginseng  excitement  has  nearly  died  out  in 
Minnesota  and  the  adjacent  States.  Prices  have 
depreciated,  the  trade  is  declining,  diggers  are 
returning,  and  the  buyers  are  winding  up  their 
business. 

The  new  shell  boat  built  in  New  York  for  one 
of  Yale  College  boat  clubs,  is  made  of  Virginia 
cedar,  carries  six  oars,  and  weighs  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Commodore  Hudson,  of  the  navy,  who  assisted 
in  laying  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  cable,  believes 
that  the  break  is  near  Trinity  Bay,  and  that  it 
will  be  underlaid,  and  will  eventually  work. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  in  premiums  have 
been  offered  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of  St. 
Louis.  The  Fair  will  be  held  in  that  city  on  the 
26th  of  September,  and  continue  six  days. 

A  Washington  clergyman,  a  Sunday  or  two 
since,  while  stating  a  deficiency  in  the  collections, 
remarked  that  since  the  issue  of  three  cent  pieces 
the  revenue  of  his  church  has  declined  nearly 
o  De-half! 

Frederick  A.  Maffit,  son  of  the  late  celebrated 
revival  preacher,  John  Newland  Maffit,  died  on 
the  17th  of  July,  of  delirium  tremens,  in  the 
county  jail  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  awaiting 
trial  on  a  charge  of  forgery. 

The  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences has  received  from  Africa  2500  specimens 
of  different  birds,  and  250  of  quadrupeds.  They 
are  the  contributions  of  Dr.  P.  R.  Chailhi,  who 
has  travelled  over  four  hundred  miles  of  that 
continent  in  pursuing  his  natural  history  studies. 

The  Merrimac  River  Agricultural  Society  have 
purchased  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany a  lot  of  land  lying  on  the  Ledge  road,  be- 
tween the  canal  and  the  road,  and  just  east  of  the 
ledge,  for  fair  grounds.  It  comprises  twenty-five 
acres,  and  is  eligibly  situated  for  water. 

Tom  Taylor's  old  and  "intimate  enemy," 
Read,  is  again  charging  him  with  plagiarism,  in 
putting  forward  a  French  piece  under  the  very 
English  name  of  "The  House  or  the  Home?" 
This  is  in  retaliation  of  Taylor's  attack  on 
"  White  Lies." 

The  celebrated  driver  and  trainer,  Sam  Mc- 
Laughlin, has  left  for  England,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  the  trotting  horse  Jack  Rossiter  in  the 
great  match  of  twenty  miles  against  time.  He 
will  astonish  Johnny  Bull,  if  anything  can  as- 
tonish him,  by  the  way  in  which  bo  handles  the 
ribbons. 

A  noted  burglar  in  Washington  named  Ray, 
who  was  recently  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  six 
years,  said  he  could  afford  to  serve  that  length  of 
time,  as  he  "  had  his  eye  on  a  bank  that  would 
be  ready  to  rob  just  about  the  date  of  his  release, 
and  he  would  rob  it,  as  he  was  determined  to  die 
rich  or  in  the  State's  Prison." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Morse,  of  Newburyport,  was 
fined  S27  in  the  Police  Court  of  that  city,  for 
shooting  ten  robins.  His  defence  was  that  the 
birds  visited  his  cherry  trees  and  partook  of  the 
fruit.  There  seems  to  be  a  disposition  in  all 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth  to  enforce  the  law 
tor  the  preservation  of  useful  birds. 

The  Hartford  Times  says  the  birds  must  won- 
der what  fools  we  are,  and  proves  it  by  telling 
about  a  lady  of  that  city  who  hung  up  her  hus- 
band's best  shirt  on  a  cherry  tree,  to  act  as  a 
scarecrow  in  keeping  off  the  robins.  The  birds 
not  only  took  the  cherries  as  fast  as  ever,  but 
the  shirt  was  quickly  converted  to  shreds,  and 
used  to  line  their  nesrs  with. 

Mr.  Long,  in  his  travels  through  Pennsylva- 
nia, found  many  families  who  had  never  heard  of 
the  Bible,  and  did  not  know  its  character.  In 
one  case  a  lady  claimed  to  have  "a  pooty  family 
Bible,"  which  turned  out  to  be  a  "History  of 
the  Mexican  War."  In  another,  a  lady  un- 
able to  say  whether  she  had  a  Bible,  was  asked  if 
she  had  "  the  good  book,"  to  which  she  replied 
with  an  earnest  affirmative,  "O  yes,  you  mean 
the  almanac." 


♦     Sbarfo*  of  <ffiott>. 

....  Every  anniversary  of  a  birthday  is  tho 
dispelling  of  a  dream.— Zchokke. 

....  Let  friendship  oreep  gently  to  a  height; 
if  it.  rain  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  outofbreath. 
—Fuller. 

It  is  easier  to   increase  our  wants,  bo  it 

ever  so  much,  than  to  reduce  them, be  it  every  so 
little. — Bovee, 

The  love  that  has  naught  but  beauty  to 

keep  it  in  good  condition,  is  short-lived,  and 
subject  to  shivering  fits. — Erasmus. 

....  Lovo  is  better  than  a  pair  of  spectacles 
to  make  everything  seem  greater  which  is  seen 
through  it.— Sir  Philip  Sydney. 

He  who  labors  for  mankind,  without  a 

care  for  himself,  has  already  begun  his  immor- 
tality.—  W.  C.  Simms, 

....  We  should  forget  that  thero  was  any  such 
thing  as  suffering  in  the  world,  were  wo  not  oc- 
casionally reminded  of  it  through  our  own. — 
Bovee. 

Ballads  arc  the  gipsey  children  of  song, 

born  under  green  hedge  rows,  in  the  leafy  lanes 
and  by-paths  of  literature,  in  the  genial  bummer 
time. — Longfellow. 

....  Never  hold  any  one  by  the  button  or  tho 
hand,  in  order  to  be  heard  out ;  for  \\  people  aro 
unwilling  to  bear  you,  you  had  better  hold  your 
tongue  than  them. —  Chesterfield. 

....  A  man — so  to  speak — who  is  not  able  to 
bow  to  bis  own  conscience  every  morning,  is 
hardly  in  a  condition  to  respectfully  salute  the 
world  at  any  other  time  of  the  day. — Jerrold. 

One  contented  with  what  he  has  done, 

stands  but  small  chance  of  becoming  famous  for 
what  he  will  do.  He  has  laid  down  to  die.  The 
grass  is  already  growing  over  him. — Bovee. 

Ho  who  falters,  in   apprehension  of  his 

neighbor,  has  already  put  himself  in  the  harness 
of  a  master;  and  the  genius  which  commands 
the  keys  of  the  future,  is  always  an  outlawry. — 
W.  G.  Simms. 

The  face  of  the  world  is  not  apt  to  frown 

on  success ;  no,  it  is  too  ready  to  break  into 
smiles  at  any  gigantic  prosperity,  no  matter 
how  darkened  the  means  by  which  it  was  at- 
tained.— Jerrold. 

....  Nothing  is  so  contagions  as  enthusiasm  ; 
it  is  the  real  allegory  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus  :  it 
moves  stones,  it  charms  brntes.  Enthusiasm  is 
the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  accomplishes 
no  victories  without  it. — Bulwer  Lytton. 

....  My  experience  makes  me  an  enemy  alike 
to  premature  marriage  and  to  distant  engage- 
ments. The  first  adds  to  our  individual  cares 
the  responsibility  for  tbo  beloved  and  helpless 
pledges  of  our  affections,  and  the  last  are  liable 
to  the  most  cruel  disappointments. — Sir  Walter 
Scott. 


Joker'*  Buiget. 

What  poet  do  miners  value  most  ?  Cole-ridge. 
The  empress  of  the  French  is  surrounded  with 
Paris  ites ! 

Which  of  the  reptiles  is  a  mathematician  ? 
The  adder. 

Why  were  the  Amalekites  never  allowed  to 
speak  ?     Their  king  was  A- gag. 

The  statute  legalizing  matrimony  at  a  certain 
age,  is,  properly  speaking,  a  maritime  law. 

Which  of  the  English  poets  would  be  most 
likely  to  make  a  lion  feel  at  home  1    A  Dry-den. 

What  poet  is  least  distinguished  for  brevity "? 
Long-fellow. 

What  scripture  character  would  have  made  a 
suitable  husband  for  a  tall  laundress  1    A-hi-tub. 

An  architect  proposes  to  build  a  "  Bachelor's 
Hall,"  which  will  differ  from  most  houses,  in 
having  no  Eves. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  philosopher  Thales 
believed  water  to  be  the  first  principle.  Query  : 
Was  Thales  a  milkman  ? 

An  apothecary  asserted  in  a  large  company, 
"that  all  bitter  things  were  hot."  "No,"  replied 
a  physician,  "  a  bitter  cold  day  is  an  exception." 

What  proof  have  we  thero  was  sewing  in  the 
the  time  of  David  ?  Because  he  was  hemmed  in 
on  every  side. 

Prentiss  thinks  it  is  no  more  than  right  that 
men  should  seize  Time  by  the  forelock,  for  the 
rude  old  fellow,  sooner  or  later,  pulls  all  their 
hair  out. 

According  to  the  Talmud,  one  party  of  the 
Rabbins  allowed  divorces,  when  a  woman  had  on- 
ly been  so  unfortunate  as  to  suffer  her  husband's 
soup  to  be  burnt.     What  a  burning  shame  1 

"  Why  don't  you  mount  a  clean  collar,  Brown? 
I  mount  one  three  times  a  day."  "Yes,"  re- 
plied Brown  to  the  swaggering  Jones,  "  but  every 
one's  mother  isn't  a  washerwoman  !" 

"  Mary,  is  your  master  at  home  ?"  "No,  sir; 
he's  out."  "  I  don't  believe  it."  "Well,  then, 
he'll  come  down  and  tell  you  himself.  Perhaps 
you'll  believe  him." 

"  Gubbins  is  very  close,"  it  was  observed  :  "  he 
will  squabble  about  a  single  farthing."  "  Well,  ' 
remarked  Sharp,  "  I  have  always  thought  the  less 
one  squabbles  about  the  better." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  your  great  feat," 
said  a  lady  to  a  young  gentleman  who  had  had  a 
hazardous  adventure  in  the  Mammoth  Cave. 
"  There  tbey  are,  madam,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
his  pedal  extremities. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  NINETEENTH  BIRTHDAY. 


BT  LCOSOHE   OLEMX. 


I'm  thinking  of  the  put,  to  night, 
Of  years  long  eioce  gone  by. 

When  life  was  huts  pleasant  'Iream, 
Without  a  grief  or  sigh. 

Ah!   those  were  halcyon  day*  to  mo,— 
Those  mirthful,  childhood  hoars, 

And  0.  too  quickly  hare  they  flown, 
While  sporting  'mid  life's  flowers. 

As  years  sped  on,  I  paused  to  think, 
And  learned  that  life  was  real ; 

Then  taught  my  heart  to  know  the  fact 
I  could  do  more  conceal. 

Ah,  time  fltill  flies,  and  with  it  fades 
Bright,  happ/  childhood's  days, 

And  with  a  thoughtful  mien  I  tarn, 
And  follow  life's  stern  ways 

I've  tried  to  feel  that  all  were  not 

Deceitful  and  untrue; 
But  0,  I've  learned  to  know  they  aro 

But  few,  yes,  yery  few. 

And  if  so  young  I'm  forced  to  know 

The  world  is  false  and  cold, 
I  do  not  wish  that  many  years 

Their  wings  may  round  me  fold. 

I  wonder  if  the  coming  year 

Has  aught  of  good  for  me? 
Or  if  my  way  ho  dark  and  drear? 

But  0,  too  soon  I'll  pee. 

But  I'll  keep  courage  In  tny  heart, 
Let  come  what  ills  theru  luuy, 

Remembering  it  is  always  dark 
Before  the  dawn  of  day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

"I'LL  DO  IT,  THIS  VERY  MINUTE !" 

BY    M.    T.    CALDOR. 


"  I'll  do  it  I  I'll  do  it,  this  very  minute  !"  ex- 
claimed Squire  Ellis,  throwing  down  his  news- 
paper and  lifting  off  his  spectacles  from  his  gen- 
erously-proportioned nose.  Then  rubbing  away 
vigorously  at  the  glasses  with  his  handkerchief, 
he  repeated  again,  with  doable  energy,  "  Yes, 
hang  me  if  I  don't  do  it  this  very  minute  !  and 
there  goes  Lawyer  EUery." 

Whereat  he  commenced  a  violent  thumping  at 
the  window,  which,  with  his  grotesque  gesticula- 
tions, arrested  tho  attention  of  a  gentleman  can- 
tering by  on  a  sleek,  black  horse,  who  immedi- 
ately turned  the  head  of  the  spirited  animal,  and 
came  dashing  up  the  broad  avenue  that  led  from 
the  highway  to  the  steps  of  the  handsome,  old- 
fashioned  mansion. 

"  What  is  it  you  aro  so  unusually  earnest 
about  accomplishing  immediately  ?"  asked  a  fair, 
bright-faced  girl  of  twenty,  looking  up  archly  from 
her  work. 

With  his  natural  impetuosity,  when  once 
aroused,  tho  squire  was  dashing  by  her  to  the 
door,  but  pausing  a  momout,  ho  laid  his  hand 
fondly  on  her  soft  brown  tresses,  saying,  with  a 
perceptible  quivor  in  his  hearty  voice  : 

"  My  old  chum,  Tom  Farnsworth,  is  dead,  so 
I  see  by  tho  paper.  He  was  younger  than  I,  and 
it  sot  mo  to  thinking  that  it  was  time  for  me  to 
bo  looking  out  for  the  grim  messenger.  At  any 
rate,  1  mean  to  fix  things  all  right  before  ho 
comes,  and  now's  the  only  time  to  muko  sure 
of  it." 

Marion  Grey's  soft  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
sho  said  reproachfully,  "  Naughty,  naughty  papa, 
to  talk  so,  this  bright,  beautiful  morning,  and 
you  so  hale  and  hearty  too,  worth  a  dozen  of  tho 
young  men  of  these  times." 

"In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,"  an- 
swered he,  his  jolly  face  subdued  into  moat  un- 
wonted solemnity.  Then  perceiving  tho  tears 
gushing  over  the  girl's  delicate  cheek,  he  added, 
cheerfully,  "  Never  mind,  pet,  there  may  bo  many 
a  happy  day  in  store  for  you  and  me  yet,  but  there 
is  no  harm  in  being  ready ;  and  for  your  sake, 
my  dear,  I  must  make  a  little  preparation." 

He  passed  along  to  the  hall-door,  spoke  a  few 
words  to  the  horsoman,  who  immediately  dis- 
mounted, and  led  the  way  to  the  library.  When 
they  returned  to  the  piazza,  the  lawyer  was  but- 
toning his  coat  over  a  long,  sealed  paper,  and 
saying,  carelessly,  "  As  I  told  yo  r,  I  am  on  my 
way  to  the  carB,  and  probably  shall  be  away  sev- 
eral weeks;  but  I'll  see  it  all  in  legal  security, 
and  keep  it,  as  you  suggest,  till  there  is  a  call  for 
it,  which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  for  many  a  year 
yet." 

"  That's  all  right.     Take  good  care  of  it.  I'm 


glad  to  have  it  off  my  mind,  for  no  one  knows 
what  may  happen ." 

The  lawyer  cantered  away,  and  the  squire  re- 
turned to  his  handsomely-furnished  drawing- 
room,  and  his  stepdaughter,  where  he  stroked 
the  drooping  head,  and  smiled  cheerfully  into  the 
pensive  face,  until  Marion  brightened  again  into 
her  habitual  light-heartedness. 

Squire  Ellis  was  quite  as  fond  of  Marion  as  if 
she  had  been  of  his  own  kindred.  When  he 
made  Widow  Grey  his  wife,  he  opened  his  heart 
likewise  to  her  pretty,  bright-eyed  daughter ;  and 
though  the  pale,  shrouded  form  of  the  meek  wife 
was  laid  at  rest  beneath  the  churchyard  sod,  he 
only  drew  the  sobbing  girl  closer  to  his  manly 
breast,  assuring  her,  thenceforward,  she  should 
receive  love  enough  from  him  to  recompense  her 
for  the  loss  of  her  natural  parents 

Right  honorably  had  he  kept  h  /ord,  and,  as 
he  always  declared,  was  more  than  rewarded  by 
the  warm  devotion  and  earnest  gratitude  of  Ma- 
rion, the  only  member  of  his  household  who  was 
certain  to  pass  unscathed  through  the  shower  of 
sparks  his  fiery  temper  occasionally  sent  off  in 
every  direction. 

Never  a  hasty  word  had  the  orphan  received 
from  him,  not  even  when  she  disappointed  along 
cherished  scheme  that  had  laid  very  near  his  heart, 
and  sent  away  his  only  nephew  and  sole  legal 
heir,  with  a  sorrowful  refusal  of  his  proffered 
hand. 

The  anger  and  indignation  of  the  mortified 
suitor  were  peremptorily  checked  by  the  squire's 
declaration  that  Marion  was  at  liberty  to  do  as 
she  chose  in  such  matters,  and  for  his  own  part, 
he  did  not  wonder  she  could  not  fancy  such  a 
scapegrace  as  Henry  Ellis.  Poor  little  Marion, 
however,  read  plainly  how  grievous  a  trial  it  was, 
in  reality,  to  her  generous  foster-father,  and  never 
dared  confess  the  truth  in  the  case,  that  she  bad 
no  heart  to  bestow  on  Henry  Ellis,  since  Frank 
May  had  carried  it  away  with  him  to  the  far  off 
western  city  where  he  was  struggling  against  pov- 
erty and  disco u rage m cut  in  a  dusty  lawyer's  of- 
fice, with  the  memory  of  her  sweet  face  tho  only 
light  to  brighten  his  gloomy  prospects. 

The  morning  after  tho  lawyer's  visit,  Squire 
Ellis  took  a  cheerful  leave  of  Marion,  to  answer 
a  business  summons  to  a  neighboring  city,  prom- 
ising, playfully,  to  return  speedily,  with  some 
very  mysterious  packages  for  her  investigation. 
Ay,  a  speedy  return  it  was  !  That  very  night 
a  violent  ringing  of  the  bell  started  tho  quiet 
household,  and  the  bewildered  Marion  sprang  up 
in  shivering  terror,  as  the  servants'  shrieks  rang 
out  on  the  midnight  stillness.  Scarely  a  thought 
had  darted  through  her  paralyzed  brain,  ere  sho 
found  herself  standing  in  the  hall  below,  gazing, 
with  white  lips  and  dilated  eyes,  at  the-rigid  form 
a  group  of  strange  men  were  bearing  into  the  li- 
brary. One  moment  sho  remained  dumb  and 
breathless,  then  had  torn  away  the  muffling  cloak, 
to  find  the  revered  head  crushed  and  mangled, 
tho  soft,  gray  hairs  she  had  stroked  so  fondly 
that  morning,  6tiff  with  clotted  blood,  and  no 
voice,  no  word  for  her  from  the  lips  that  still  bo- 
truyed  tho  horrible  struggle  with  which  life  had 
fled. 

No  wonder  tho  poor  girl  could  gather  little 
meaning,  and  cared  not  to  hear  the  recital  of  the 
terrible  railroad  disaster  that  had  brought  mourn- 
ing and  desolation  into  many  another  home. 
One  only  thought  was  crushing  hope  and  life 
from  her  heart.  Moaning  feebly,  "  My  father, 
my  more  than  father,  is  dead — dead !"  she  crept 
away  to  her  chamber,  where  tho  servants  found 
her,  white  and  insensible,  lying  across  the 
threshold. 

Day  and  night  came,  but  no  relief,  and  the 
mangled  form  had  been  laid  beside  her  mother, 
before  Marion  left  her  feverish  couch  and  de- 
scended to  the  rooms,  where  his  beloved  pres- 
ence no  longer  cherished  and  strengthened  her. 
A  new  grief  aroused  her  from  the  apathetic  hor- 
ror that  had  chilled  her  heart.  Henry  Ellis 
sought  hor  presence  one  day,  and,  with  ill-con- 
cealed, triumphant  insolence,  inquired  if  he 
could,  in  any  way,  be  of  service  to  Miss  May  ? 
He  still  cherished  kindly  feelings  towards  her,  he 
said,  and  as  his  uncle's  sole  representative,  might 
perhaps  bo  induced  to  renew  the  offer  she  had 
once  so  audaciously  spumed  ;  nevertheless,  she 
must  be  aware  that  a  residence  beneath  his  roof 
was  hardly  decorous,  unless,  indeed,  he  should 
conclude  to  make  her  his  wife  immediately. 

Marion's  tear-dimmed  eyes  turned  bewilderedly 
towards  him,  and  catching  the  bold,  exultant 
look  of  his  face,  read  his  meaning.  The  old 
spirit  flashed  in  her  face  again,  and  almost  stern- 
ly she  replied :    "  The  docision  she  had  pro- 


nounced once,  with  Squire  Ellis's  sanction,  was 
irrevocable  still." 

The  astonished,  narrow-minded  man  of  the 
world  forgot  all  honor  and  chivalry  in  the  pas- 
sion of  rage  that  swept  over  him,  and  defiantly 
informed  her  that  as  everything  lately  his  uncle's 
belonged  to  him,  she  might  as  well  know  it  at 
once ;  his  roof  should  not  shelter  a  single  day 
longer  so  thankless  and  scornful  a  person  as  she 
proved  to  be. 

Sharply  and  vividly  Marion  Grey  realized  now 
the  extent  of  the  woe  that  had  befallen  her ;  but 
it  raised  the  crushed  spirit  from  its  stupor.  With- 
out a  single  word,  but  a  flashing  glance  eloquent 
with  scorn  and  contempt  for  his  pitiful  mean- 
ness, she  left  the  apartment,  the  graceful  head 
haughtily  erect,  and  the  slight  form  drawn  up  to 
its  proudest  height.  But  ah,  what  a  burst  of 
frantic  grief  followed  when  she  had  reached  her 
chamber  !  Homeless,  bereaved,  penniless  !  what 
sudden  blow  was  this  ?  Sho  reeled  beneath  it — 
only  the  proud  resolve  to  relieve  the  house  of 
Henry  Ellis  from  her  presence,  supported  her 
fainting  spirit.  Feverishly  and  wildly,  she  gath- 
ered together  the  generous  wardrobe  provided  by 
the  love  so  terribly  missed  now,  and  leaving  di- 
rections with  the  indignant  servants  to  send  her 
trunks  to  a  friendly  neighbor's,  sho,  who  had 
reigned  so  long  in  that  stately  house,  its  honored 
and  cherished  mistress,  passed  away  alone  and 
unattended  from  its  threshold. 

Only  one  gleam  of  light  shone  in  Marion's 
troubled  sky  :  Frank  May  would  never  change. 
She  needed  no  assurance  of  that ;  but  all  his  ef- 
forts were  needed  for  his  own  advancement 
against  the  obstacles  in  his  pathway.  She  was 
too  true  a  woman  to  wish  to  burden  or  hinder 
him  in  his  npward  struggle ;  therefore,  not  till 
all  hor  arrangements  had  been  made,  through  a 
sympathizing  friend,  and  a  situation  procured  as 
the  humble  mistress  of  a  litile  country  school, 
did  Marion  write  to  her  lover  of  the  change  that 
had  befallen  her. 

Sho  was  not  much  surprised,  however — cer- 
tainly not  much  offended — when,  before  it  seem- 
ed possible  for  him  to  have  traversed  the  dis- 
tance between  them,  she  found  herself  clasped 
in  the  strong  arms  of  the  young  lawyer,  and  her 
wenry  head  once  more  pillowed  on  a  friendly 
shoulder.  Her  lover's  indignation  at  the  cruel 
treatment  she  had  received,  was  only  cooled  by 
tho  bitter  consciousness  of  how  little  he  himself 
was  able  to  do  for  her. 

"  One  thing  only  is  clear  to  mo,  dearost,"  ho 
repeated,  again  and  again  ;  "  wo  must  be  married 
immediately.  The  little  I  have  you  must  shore, 
but  my  worst  grief  is  the  change  it  will  be  for  you 
to  such  an  humble  home  as  I  can  provide.  But 
I  am  young  and  strong,  and  surely,  for  your 
sweet  sake,  fortune  will  smile  upon  my  untiring 
efforts." 

They  were  standing  in  the  churchyard,  by  the 
new-made  grave,  when  he  said  this.  Her  tears 
were  flowing  freely,  and  his  manly  face  wore  a 
look  of  deep  dejection.  At  that  moment  Henry 
Ellis,  in  an  elegant  equipago,  dashed  up  to  the 
gateway,  reined  in  his  spirited  horses,  and  came 
up  the  walk  with  a  workman  to  superintend  the 
loitering  of  the  inscription  on  the  monument. 
The  lovers  drew  back,  but  not  till  the  heir  had 
flang  them  a  glance  of  malicious  and  scornful 
triumph. 

Frank  May  clenched  his  hand  threateningly, 
and  bit  his  haughty  lip  till  the  blood  started,  but 
Marion's  soft  clasp  on  his  arm  kept  down  the 
mighty  torrent  of  passion  raging  within  him. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken  by  either  during  their 
homeward  walk,  till  thoy  reached  tho  temporary 
homo  of  Marion,  when  ho  exclaimed,  suddenly, 
after  a  deep,  inward  struggle,  "  I'll  do  it !  I'll  do 
it,  this  very  minute !" 

The  words  startled  Marion  like  a  shock  of 
electricity.  A  wild  expression  crossed  her  face, 
then  came  a  passionate  burst  of  tears.  Her  as- 
tonished lover  strove  vainly  to  soothe  her.  At 
last  the  tempest  of  emotion  cleared,  and  like  tho 
rainbow  of  promise  shone  the  light  over  the 
girl's  whole  pale  face. 

"  Frank,  Frank  !"  said  she,  earnestly,  "  there 
is  hope  for  us  yet.  I  had  forgotten  it,  all  in  the 
sudden  horror  and  desolation  that  came  upon 
me  with  his  death."  And  briefly  and  dis- 
tinctly she  related  the  occurrences  of  the  morn- 
ing when  that  samo  exclamation  from  Squire 
Ellis  had  amused  and  surprised  her. 

His  rapidly  changing  countenance  showed 
how  important  Frank  considered  her  com- 
munication. 

"  Squire  Ellery,  you  say?  He  has  been  away 
from  the  State  several  weeks,  I  know,  and  may 


not  return  for  some  time  yet.  I  must  hunt  him 
up  immediately.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  Marion. 
I  knew  the  good  squire  meant  to  provide  liber- 
ally for  you.  I  am  confident  that  Lawyer  Ellery 
has  the  will,  and  does  not  know  of  your  step- 
father's death.  Aha !  Henry  Ellis  may  be  hum- 
bled yet !" 

True  enough,  it  was  even  so.  Not  more  than 
three  weeks  from  their  meeting  in  the  church- 
yard, Frank  May  and  his  new-made  wife  sought 
Henry  Ellis  in  the  house  the  latter  had  left  so 
sorrowfully — Lawyer  Ellery  and  the  clerk  of  a 
neighboring  court,  as  well  as  the  clergyman  of 
the  place  accompanied  them.  The  youthful 
owner,  called  from  a  jovial  party  in  the  dining- 
room,  met  them  with  cool,  irritating  politeness, 
but  a  few  words  from  the  lawyer,  and  his  flushed 
face  paled  a  little  and  his  hand  trembled  nerv- 
ously, as  he  unfolded  the  papers  handed  to  him, 
purporting  to  be,  as  the  label  declared,  "  the  true 
copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Richard 
Ellis,  Esquire." 

It  was  soon  dashed  angrily  to  the  floor.  "  It 
is  a  forgery,  sir.  I  shall  contest  the  thing,  lean 
assure  you  of  that.  To  leave  me  only  a  pitiful 
sum  like  that  is  not  my  uncle's  doing.  It  is  a 
forgery,  and  I  shall  contest  it  from  court  to 
court." 

"  That  would  be  as  absurd  as  useless,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  coolly.  "  You  see  the  instrument — 
any  such  proceeding  on  your  part  forfeits  the 
generous  allowance  given  yon,  in  case  of  your 
quiet  surrender  of  the  estate  to  Mrs.  May  here, 
named  iu  the  will  as  his  beloved  step-daughter, 
Marion  Gray.  Call  in  the  old  housekeeper  and 
tho  gardener.  I  am  surprised  that  they  have  not 
already  informed  Miss  Grey  that  they  witnessed 
the  will,  although,  of  course  they  were  ignorant 
of  its  contents. 

Henry  Ellis  strovo  to  hide  the  convulsions  of 
his  countenance,  and  his  audacious  tongue  fal- 
'  ted,  as  ho  excused  himself  a  few  moments 
while  he  returned  to  his  friends,  whose  noisy 
mirth  and  clanking  glasses  reached  them  even 
there,  to  quiet  them,  and  summon  the  servants  to 
make  inquiries. 

Very  proudly  flashed  the  dark  eyes  of  Frank 
May,  as  the  humiliated  rival  disappeared.  "He 
shall  be  well  humbled  for  so  pitilessly  turning  my 
Marion  from  her  home,"  replied  he  sternly.  But 
Marion  was  gazing  fondly,  through  her  flooding 
tears,  at  tho  noble  portrait  of  tho  furmcr  master 
of  tho  mansion.  The  generous,  loving  heart  of 
Squire  Ellis  looked  out  upon  hor  through  tho 
canvass,  nnd  tho  fair  youug  wifo  said,  Golt-mnly, 
as  she  touched  her  husband's  arm  and  pointed 
to  the  picture: 

"  No,  no,  Frank,  we  will  not  try  to  humble  his 
only  nephew.  Wo  will  nil  bo  friends  yet,  and 
you,  for  his  uncle's  sake,  willforgivo  poor  Henry, 
even  as  I  do." 

Tho  young  man's  brow  darkened,  then  cleared 
again,  and  the  fino  countenance  shone  with  a 
flood  of  generous  emotion,  as  he  exclaimed, 
heartily,  "  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,  Marion.  I'll 
forgivohim.  I'll  do  it!  I'll do  ittthis  very  minute!" 


THE  PRIDE  OV  GENTILITY. 

I  heard  a  story  of  a  young  lady  of  the  north  of 
tho  island,  who  not  long  ago  was  married  to  a  re- 
spectable farmer.  Her  husband  look  her  on  a 
wedding  trip,  and  on  their  return  introduced  her 
to  her  future  homo,  where  was  a  table  nicely  hud 
for  supper,  and  two  excellent  mould  candles 
burning.  She  had  so  sooner  entered  the  room 
than  she  burst  into  tears.  Her  husband,  who 
was  a  very  good  fellow,  was  alarmed  at  her  hy- 
sterical sobbing,  and  begged  her  to  explain  her- 
self At  last,  after  sedatives  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  her,  she  gave  vent  to  her  agitated 
feelings,  and,  pumping  up  her  words  at  intervals, 
said,  "I  didn't  think,  when  I  left  my  comfort- 
able home  and  took  you  for  my  husband,  that  I 
had  married  into  mutton  fats."  Tho  fact  was 
that  the  young  lady,  who  probably  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  convict,  was  chagrined  at  finding  mould 
candles,  instead  of  wax  or  sperm,  on  the  table. — 
Diary  of  a  Working  Clergyman. 


OF  WHAT  IS  SALT  A  SYMBOL? 

Of  fidelity;  a  man  who  has  partaken  of  salt 
with  you,  is  bound  to  you  by  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality ;  and  thus  bread  and  salt  are  eaten  at  the 
ratification  of  a  bargain  or  treaty,  to  make  it 
binding  on  all  parties.  Salt  is  also  an  emblem  of 
desolation  ;  conquered  cities  were  sown  with  salt. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  salt  appears  to  have 
been  considered  to  represent  the  incorruptible 
spirit,  and  was  therefore  laid  above  the  heart  of 
a  corpso ;  and  in  some  cases  a  platter  was  so 
placed  containing  a  small  portion  of  6alt  and 
earth  unmixed,  the  one  to  represent  immortal, 
the  other  the  mortal  part.  In  former  days,  when 
it  was  the  custom  for  all  the  household  of  a  no- 
bleman or  gentleman  to  dine  together,  the  large 
saltcellar,  which  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  was  the  boundary  of  distinction  between 
the  family  and  the  menials. — All  About  It. 
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ALTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  HOLl-KRINO. 

Now  that  tho  smoke  of  imttlu  litis  cleared  away, 
mill  peace  has  boon  established,  nfior  a  campaign 

of  six  weeks,  wo  can  calmly  rovicw  the  history 
of  tho  war,  unit  collect  authentic  particulars  re- 
specting tho  memorable  encounters  which  crowd 
thin  page  of  tho  world's  history.  As  Illustrative 
of  these  ovontful  iluys  wo  publish  a  spirited 
sketch  representing  tho  Kronen  soldiers  of  vari- 
ous armH,  congratulating  their  chiefs  on  tho  ro- 
Bult  ot  that  long  Bummer  day's  fighting,  that 
"contest  of  giants,"  which  closed  with  the  gleam 
of  victory  on  the  French  and  Sardinian  colors. 
Dearly  purchased  was  that  triumph,  Kven  yet 
the  number  of  Blain  on  both  sides  has  not  been 

proclaimed  to  tho  world.  Still  it  was  a  victory. 
French  gallantry  and  military  science  proved 
superior  to  Austrian  stubbornness  and  mouldy 
routine.  This  groat  conflict  ended  the  war. 
The  Austrian  army,  by  feigning  a  precipitate 
retreat  behind  the  Mimio,  reckoned  on  tho  im- 
petuosity of  the  French  troops  in  tho  pursuit, 
mid  hoped  to  strike  n  decisive  blow.  Hut  they 
were  disappointed  in  the  last,  us  in  tho  first  bat- 
tle. Monte-hello  and  MagOntahad  demonstrated 
the  irresistible  force  of  the  Frenen  infantry  and 
tho  solidity  of  the  French  cavalry.  At  Solferino 
the  cavalry  completed  the  experiment  of  Ma- 
grata,  and  proved  once  again  that  the  Austrian 
horso  was  incnpahle  of  standing  against  it.  But 
ihr  French  artillery  particularly  played  a  brilliant 
part  on  the  day  of  tho  24th  of  Juno,  and  gavo 
tho  moasuro  of  its  power.     The  artillery  is  the 


struck  lit  distances  whence  their  heaviesi  calibres 
were  unable  to  reply,  and  strewed  the  ground 

wild  corpses."  The  rifled  cannon  have  a  range 
ond  precision  which  rendered  them  terrible  to 
the  Austrians.  At  7O0O  feet  distance  they  shat- 
tered the  enemy's  butteries,  without  their  being 
ablo  to  reply  except  by  a  few  bulls  which  were 
spent  when  they  reached  their  destination.  A 
smglo  French  battery  completely  dismounted 
two  Austrian  batteries  and  silenced  them.  The 
guns  belonging  to  those  batteries  were  almost  all 
taken  by  the  French.  The  French  gunners  are 
men  of  unquestionable  bravery,  but  placed  out 
of  tho  reach  of  tho  enemy's  pieces,  in  a  manner 
indifferent  to  what  was  passing  around  them, 
and  experiencing  no  loss  of  men  and  horses,  a 
source  of  so  much  trouble  in  field  operations, 
thoy  could  fire  at  their  ease,  and  take  aim  as 
carefully  as  if  in  a  school  of  practice.  Almost 
all  the  shots  at  Solforino  wore  effective.  In  the 
plain,  tho  brigade  commanded  by  General  Del- 
vaux  was  righting  heroically  against  a  corps  three 
timoB  greater,  when  tho  general  saw  that  a  regi- 
ment of  hulans  and  three  regiments  of  Austrian 
hussars  had  just  taken  up  a  position  on  his  flank 
and  was  menacing  a  destructive  charge.  The 
general  immediately  issued  orders  to  Capt.  Fiunt, 
commanding  the  8th  battery  of  the  16  th  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  to  fire  a  few  shots  into  this 
formidable  body  of  horse.  Capt.  Fiant  obeyed, 
and,  from  a  distance  of  moro  than  5000  feet 
poured  a  fire  of  grape  upon  the  hulans,  who 
were  in  the  front  line.     Tho  effoct  was  terrific  ; 


going  to  the  driiikingpluco.  Tho  road  to  it 
turned  to  avoid  a  steep  hill.  The  chasseurs 
d'Afrique  thought  it  would  make  shorter  work 
to  keep  Btralgbt  ahcadt     Rushing  over  the  steep 

hills,  they  ascended  and  descended  at  full  gallop. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  paved  road  ;  tin-  horses 
reaching  it  with  the  speed  of  an  avalonche,  slid 
for  five  or  six  yards,  all  four  foot  together,  strik- 
ing a  b!  o  of  sparks  from  tho  stones.  Not  u  ' 
horse  fc'  ;  the  riders  scorned  to  think  nothing  of 
the  feat  .ncy  had  accomplished,  but  were  laugh- 
ing, chatting  and  smoking  their  pipes  just  us  if 
they  had  been  in  the  wood  of  Boulogne,  Three 
days  ago  I  was  crossing  the  Chieso,  going  to 
Lonuto.  It  was  about  two  o'clock.  It  was  u 
torriii  heat,  to  which  the  Italians  seemed  to 
BUCCnmb,  but  which  we  Frenchmen  sustained 
easily  and  gaily.  A  regiment  of  chasseurs 
d'Afrique  had  camped  on  tho  shores  of  tho 
river.  Tho  soldiers  wore  bathing  themselves 
and  horses.  Tho  men  were  naked,  and  tho 
horses  had  only  a  halter  passed  through  tho 
mouth.  Nothing  was  finer  than  to  see  theso 
men  in  thoir  primitive  costume  descending  on 
horseback  the  sandy  shores  of  tho  river.  We 
were  carried  back  into  ancient  Africa.  The 
Numidian  horsemen  must  havo  had  this  haughty 
bearing.  How  valuable  bucIi  a  spectacle  would 
have  been  to  a  sculptor!  At  a  certain  part  of 
the  river  the  course  is  very  narrow  and  forms  a. 
deep  chasm.  Some  of  those  men  started  at  a 
gallop  and  forced  their  horses  to  leap  from  the 
high  bank  into  the  river.    Horse  and  rider  dis- 


n  most  brilliant  charge.  The  chasseurs,  giving 
the  rein  to  their  intrepid  horses,  rushed  on  the 
squares  of  infantry,  and  broke  them  to  pieces. 
'lie  <|imres  being  reformed,  the  cavalry  00  iht  <l 
on  them  again  and  shattered  them  to  pieces. 
This  diversion  operated  by  tho  hor6e  succeeded 
admirably.  Oeneral  Nicl,  having  disengaged 
his  corps,  succeeded  in  repulsing  a  body  of  men 
five  times  greater  than  his  own.  In  a  word,  tho 
battle  ot  Solforino  was  one  of  the  greatest  on 
record,  whether  we  regard  the  numbers  engaged, 
the  duration  of  the  strife,  or  tho  valor  of  tho 
individuals  and  bodies  of  men  engaged. 


THE  TALKING  AM)  PERFORMING  FISH. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  noticed  an  advertisement  of 
this  creature  being  exhibited  in  Manchester,  and 
promised  when  it  cume  to  town  that  I  would 
give  an  account  of  it.  It  is  now  being  exhibited 
in  Piccadilly  (opposite  the  end  of  Suckvillu 
Street),  und  proves  to  be,  as  was  expected,  a 
specimen  of  a  seal.  The  proprietor  has  taken 
for  its  exhibition  a  well-lighted  room,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  which  is  an  enormous  tub,  and  within  this 
tub  reposes  the  "  Talking  Fish,"  nearly  covered 
with  water,  and  looking  as  happy  and  contented 
as  a  seal  can  look.  Every  now  and  then  tho 
water  is  let  off  and  fresh  supplied  ;  the  animal 
seems  to  enjoy  a  shower-bath  under  the  spout 
where  the  water  is  let  in.  It  has  been  long 
known  that  seals  are  exceedingly  capable  of  do- 
mestication, and  that  they  can  bo  readily  taught 
to  perform  tricks  like  a  dog  ;  and  this  is  a  case 


FRENCH   TROOPS    CONGRATULATING    THEIR    OFFICERS    AFTER   THE   BATTLE    OF   SOLFERINO. 


favorite  arm  of  the  Napoleons.  "*fi\  our  days," 
said  Napoleon  I.,  "  the  artillery  makes  the  true 
destiny  of  armies  and  nations."  And  Napoleon 
III.  has  profited  by  his  ideas.  His  excellent 
work  on  artillery,  published  when  he  was  a 
young  man,  shows  bow  well  he  understood  the 
importance  and  use  of  this  arm  of  the  military 
service.  In  the  last  great  battle  he  showed  how 
well  he  could  handle  this  terrible  arm.  At  the 
village  of  Solferino  it  was  the  artillery  of  the 
guard,  commanded  by  General  de  Sevelinges 
and  by  General  Labceuf,  which,  going  by  the 
emperor's  order,  and  in  the  open  field,  within  a 
thousand  yards  of  the  enemy,  decided,  it  is  said, 
the  success  of  the  centre.  Before  the  village  of 
Medola,  the  artillery  of  the  two  first  divisions  of 
the  second  corps  promptly  silenced  the  numerous 
Austrian  hatteries  planted  on  that  position.  At 
Cavriana,  the  artillery  of  the  guard  again  con- 
tributed to  carry  the  position  by  changing  the  re- 
treat of  the  Au^trians  into  a  precipitate  flight. 
At  Casanova,  42  pieces  of  artillery,  directed  by 
General  Soleille,  arrested  the  enemy  victoriously 
as  he  attempted  to  turn  the  left  of  the  Vinoy 
division.  "Finally,"  adds  the  official  report, 
"  in  the  midst  of  the  movements  of  this  battle  of 
twelve  hours'  duration,  the  cavalry  was  a  pow- 
erful help  to  arrest  the  enemy  on  the  side  of 
Casanova.  Several  times  the  divisions  Par- 
touneaux  and  Desvaux  charged  the  Austrian 
infantry  and  broke  their  squares,  but  it  was  es- 
pecially our  new  artillery  which  produced  the 
most  sensible  effects  on   the  enemy.     Its  balls 


the  cases  of  grape  burstitfg  in  the  middle  of  the 
ranks,  tore  out  huge  gaps  ;  men  and  horses  fell 
upon  each  other ;  disorder  reigned  through  the 
leading  battalions,  terror  seized  on  the  others, 
and  the  regiments,  turning  bridle,  fled  at  full 
gallop  from  the  scene  of  disaster.  A  French 
gentleman  who  examined  the  field  ot  battle, 
writes  :  "  I  saw  the  place  where  the  Austrian 
horse  were  thunderstruck  by  our  artillery.  It 
was  a  spectacle  to  strike  terror  to  the  soul. 
There  were  masses  of  bodies — men  and  horses. 
Almost  always — and  this  is  a  rare  occurrence — 
rider  and  horse  had  been  killed  by  the  same  dis- 
charge, and  had  fallen  together,  without  being 
separated  by  death,  as  an  equrstrian  statue  would 
fall.  An  artillery  officer  pointed  out  to  me  this 
incontestable  and  bloody  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  our  rifled  ordnance.  Our  cavalry  did  not  dis- 
tinguish itself  less  than  our  artillery  in  this  great 
battle.  The  chasseurs  d'Afrique,  those  Zouaves 
of  the  cavalry,  are  marvellous  soldiers,  whose 
intrepidity  inspired  the  Austrians  with  a  terror 
they  could  not  overcome  On  the  eve  of  the 
battle  I  was  talking  with  some  of  these  terrible 
chasseurs.  They  are  jealous  of  the  fright  with 
which  the  Zouaves  inspire  the  enemy,  and  they 
said — '.When  these  boobies  have  made  acquaint- 
ance with  our  sabres  they  will  look  on  bayonets 
like  playthings.'  Mounted  on  light  and  untir- 
ing Arab  horses,  the  chasseurs  d'Afrique  are  ver- 
itable Centaurs.  You  can  judge  of  their  intre- 
pidity by  the  style  in  which  they  handle  their 
horses.     Yesterday  I  was  watching  a  squadron 


appeared  with  a  tremendous  splash,  leaving  a 
white  furrow,  and  reappeared  again  a  few  paces 
further  on.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Solfer- 
ino, a  squadron  of  chasseurs  d'Afrique  had  been 
ordered  to  accompany  a  convoy  of  baggage  and 
provisions.  When  the  battle  commenced,  it 
was  thought  useless  to  employ  this  squadron 
merely  as  an  escort,  and  they  were  ordered  to 
rejoin  their  corps.  The  chasseurs  commenced 
their  march,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour  they  met 
a  squadron  of  hulans.  To  fall  upon  the  hulans, 
to  defeat  them,  slay  the  greater  number  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight  was  done  in  a  short,  Eharp  gal- 
lop. Some  minutes  afterwards  our  chasseurs 
met  with  two  other  squadrons  of  hulans.  They 
prepared  to  fall  upon  their  new  enemies,  without 
counting  their  number,  when  they  perceived  that 
a  third  squadron  of  hulans,  after  having  turned 
them,  were  preparing  to  surround  them.  Our 
chasseurs  soon  decided  what  to  do:  wheeling 
about  they  dashed  on  the  squadron  of  hulans 
which  was  pursuing  them,  cut  their  way  through, 
and  making  a  turn,  joined  their  corps  safely  " 
During  one  of  the  warmest  episodes  of  the  battle 
of  Solferino,  the  corps  d'armce,  commanded  by 
General  Niel,  assailed  by  the  enemy  on  all  sides, 
found  itself  in  a  most  perilous  position.  The 
general  succeeded  in  getting  a  note,  written  in 
pencil,  to  the  emperor,  begging  him  to  execute  a 
cavalry  charge  to  disengage  him.  The  emperor 
sent  to  the  rescoe  of  the  general  four  regiments, 
the  5th  hussars,  and  three  regiments  of  chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  who  started  at  full  gallop,  and  made 


quite  in  point.  "Jim"  (for  such  is  the  fish's 
name)  at  the  word  of  command  turns  round  and 
round  in  the  water  at  a  most  wonderful  rate,  and 
checks  his  motion  almost  instantaneously.  He 
gives  the  right  or  the  left  fin  (or  rather  fin  like 
paw)  to  his  master,  and  it  is  evident  he  can  dis- 
tinguish -the  right  from  the  left.  He  raises  either 
fin  as  ordered,  and  then  leaning  up  in  an  upright 
position  against  the  edge  of  the  tub,  crosses  his 
fins  across  his  breast  in  the  most  ludicrously  pa- 
thetic way.  He  will  scramble  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  tub,  and,  bending  over,  place  his  great  wet 
mouth  against  the  face  of  his  master,  by  way  of 
showing  "  how  he  can  give  a  kiss."  These  «re 
all  the  tricks  I  saw  him  perform,  but  he  doubtless 
has  many  others.  As  to  the  "  talking  "  part  of 
the  story,  while  he  is  panting  about  in  his  tub  he 
utters  a  sort  of  plaintive  cry  which  sounds  some- 
thing like  "  Up  yar"  {if  letters  will  represent  it), 
and  when  expressly  told  to  "talk,"  he  utters  a 
sound  which,  if  told  it  was  to  mean  "mama," 
would  sound  to  your  cars  like  "  mama."  He  got 
no  further  in  his  address  to  his  constituents  than 
this  single  word,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  a 
little  piil  who  was  there,  and  who,  I  believe,  ex- 
pected the  "  fish  "  would  hold  a  conversation  with 
her.  Those  desirous  ol  seeing  how  far  nn  animal 
whose  home  is  the  sea  (but.  who  is  not  a  fish  for 
all  that)  can  be  made  obedient  to  the  voice  of 
man,  should  go  and  witness  this  exhibition  of 
what  is  really  and  truly  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
>ceol,  trained  to  perform  tricks  and  utter  sounds 
at  the  word  of  command. —  F.  T  BucHand. 
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[Written  for  BaUou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DYING  SOLDIER'S  ADDRESS 

TO  TBE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

BY  B.   O.   JOnSSTOW. 

Farewell,  thou  proud  banner!  bright  glory  be  thine! 
O'er  land  and  o'er  ocean  mayst  thou  ever  shine, 
Unrivalled  in  splendor  of  worthy  renown. 
While  heaven  approvingly  on  thee  looks  down! 
For  mo  the  wild  clamor  of  battle  is  o'er; 
The  soul-kindling  trumpet  shall  thrill  me  no  more; 
My  bosom  is  shattered,  my  life's  waniog  fast; 
Proud  banner,  I:ve  battled  for  thee  till  the  last! 
Thou  emblem  of  valor,  and  boast  of  the  free, 
'Tis  glory,  'tis  virtue,  to  perish  for  thee. 
Whatever  I've  suffered  of  torturing  pain 
For  thee,  death-defying,  I'd  yield  to  again. 
The  cold  sod  my  pillow — to-morrow  I'll  sleep 
Where  darkness  and  silence  their  gloomy  reign  keep. 
Dim  shadows  around  me  are  riagiog  my  knell : 
Mayst  thou  ever  prosper,  proud  banner!  farewell! 

THE  MAN  O"1  COURAGE. 

^— —  0  courage!  there  be  comes; 
What  ray  of  honor  round  about  him  looms! 
0,  what  new  beams  from  his  bright  eyes  do  glance! 
0  princely  port,  presageful  countenance 
Of  hap  at  hand!     He  doth  not  nicely  prank 
In  clinquant  pomp,  as  some  of  meanest  rank, 
But  armed  in  steal;  that  bright  habiliment 
Is  his  rich  valor's  sole  rich  ornament. — Sylvester. 

WAR. 
War  knows  no  rest, 
War  owns  no  S'.bbatb ;  war  with  Impious  toil 
Unspent,  with  blood  unsated,  to  the  Bends 
Ot  vengeance  still  rebellious,  still  pursues 
His  work  of  death;  nor  pauses,  nor  relents 
For  laws  divine,  nor  sight  of  human  woe. 

Grahams. 

(Mitw'ss  (fey  few. 

GOSSIP  WITH    THE    READER. 

—  The  campaign  of  Italy  has  opened  a  new  pago  in  the 
history  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Hitherto  the  world  has  re- 
cognized in  him  an  adroit  politician,  a  skillful  adminis- 
trator of  public  affairs,  and  a  consummate  diplomatist. 
But  the  laurels  of  the  successful  soldier  were  wanting  to 
the  chief  of  a  military  nation.  His  eoemies  at  home  and 
abroad  sneered  at  bis  pretence  of  wenriog  a  general's 
epaulette  aDd  reviewing  armies.  Thoy  looked  on  him  as 
a  '"  carpet  kuight,"  and  a  mere  holiday  soldier.  They 
Insinuated  that  his  military  ability  n-  equal  to  no 
greater  achievement  than  making  a  good  figure  on 
horseback  while  the  troops  denied  before  him  on  the 
Champs  de  Mars.  They  predicted  that  hts  first  attempt 
at  the  serious  business  of  war  would  be  a  miserable  fail- 
ure. Wo  were  told  that  his  generals  and  colonels  stood 
aghast  when  they  heard  of  his  determination  to  com- 
mand in  Italy  in  person.  Two  months  have  sufficed  to 
sweep  away  all  these  charges,  insinuations,  and  prejudices. 
Six  months'  maneuvering  and  lighting  have  beeu  enough 
to  rank  Louis  Nnpoleon  with  the  great  captains  of  the 
world,  with  Hannibal,  with  Caisar,  with  Frederick,  and 
with  Napoleon  I.  If  this  day  the  French  army  were 
perfectly  un trammeled,  and  with  nothing  to  fear  or  hope 
from  their  action,  were  called  upon  to  elect  for  their  chief 
the  man  best  fitted  to  conduct  them  through  a  difficult 
campaign  to  victory,  their  choice,  passing  over  the 
scarred  veterans  whose  whole  lives  have  been  passed  in 
the  battle-field,  would  designate  their  present  ruler  as 
the  man.  He  promised  to  bring  brick  his  victorious 
eagles  to  Paris  in  six  months;  he  will  have  done  so  in 
little  more  than  six  weeks.  Before  leaving  for  Italy  he 
told  his  favorite  officers  that  they  should  be  hunting  at 
Compiegne  in  Soptember;  he  will  prove  himself  a  truo 
prophet.  Through  the  carnage  of  Mugentaand  Solferino 
he  has  borne  a  '*  charmed  life,"  and  we  believe  he  is 
destined  to  accomplish  yet  greater  things  before  his  ca- 
reer is  finally  closed .But  a  few  months  have  elapsed 

since  one  of  tho  greatest  of  American  hfstoriaus  was 
borne  to  his  grave;  but  a  few  days  have  passed  away 
since  one  of  the  greatest  of  American  lawyers  and  ora- 
tors was  laid  in  hia  narrow  grave,  Prescott  and  Choate 
have  passed  away.  The  press  still  teems  and  the  air  yet 
vibrates  with  the  eulogies  of  pen  and  tongue  that  this 
last  great  loss  has  called  forth.  Most  fittlogly  have  his 
services  and  gifts  been  honored,  showing  that  the  ingrat- 
itude attributed  to  republics  is  a  fiction.  Solemn  and 
affecting  was  that  great  congregation  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
where,  the  sunshine  excluded,  and  artificial  light  falling 
on  the  funereal  hangings  and  emblems  of  public  sorrow, 
the  greatest  living  orator  of  America,  speaking  from  and 
to  the  heart,  discoursed  of  the  great  dead.  Edward 
Everett  on  this  occasion  surpassed  himself.  Represent- 
ing the  public  sentiment,  he  clothed  it  in  a  solemn  splen- 
dor-of  language  that  thrilled  every  soul  in  that  vast 
auditory.  With  no  time  for  preparation,  he  spoke  from 
t'le  fullness  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and  never  in  the 
flush  of  youth,  or  the  glory  of  early  manhood,  so  warm- 
ly and  so  well.  The  music  of  his  requiem  will  always 
haunt  the  memory  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 

hear  him  We  have  entered  now  on  the  last  month 

of  summer.  Soon  will  its  green  glories  pass  iuto  the 
usere  and  yellow  leaf."  Autumn  is  pressing  forward. 
A  brief  season  of  mellow  sunshine,  of  floral  glory,  of 
abundant  harvest,  and  we  shall  have  the  clear  blue 
skies,  the  keen  air,  the  icy  kisses  of  September.  The 
autumu  will  come  to  us  not  an  wished  for  or  unwelcome. 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  our  northern  climate  there  is  a 
charm  unknown  to  those  portions  of  the  globe  where 
eternal  summer  reigns.  Wheo  the  pulses  become  lan- 
guid with  heat,  we  have  an  invigorating  change;  when 
the  system  becomes  tense  from  loug-contiuued  frost,  we 
are  ushered  again,  through  a  gradually  increasing  tem- 


perature, into  the  torrid  atmosphere  of  summer At 

the  Porte  St.  Martin,  Paris,  they  have  played  a  great 
spectacle  founded  on  the  war  in  Italy — La  Vote  Sarret — 
one  of  those  peculiarly  French  dramas,  made  up  of  lib- 
erty, glory  and  gunpowder,  in  which  the  grande  armee 
smashes  its  enemies  all  to  pieces,  and  then  behaves  with 
most  overwhelming  charity  to  the  countless  prisoners  it 
has  taken.  The  piece  includes  all  the  events  of  the  w»r, 
from  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  Paris  to  the  bat- 
tle of  Solferino.  Two  or  three  hundred  people  were  em- 
ployed to  give  effect  to  the  battle  scenes,  and  an  immense 
quantity  of  gunpowder  was  burnt.     The  piece  takes 

nearly  five  hours  in   the  performance The    Pari3 

opera  houses  have  been  suffering  for  the  want  of  a  good 
tenor  singer.  The  French  army  has.  however,  captured 
one.  A  letter  from  Marseilles  says  that  a  snb-ofScer.  of 
the  Austrian  service,  taken  prisoner  at  Mootebello,  had 
been  brought  to  France.  He  was  rejoiced  at  getting  out 
of  the  Austrian  army  and  going  to  France,  and  in  his 
joy  used  to  delight  bis  companions  by  singing  airs  by  the 
great  German  composers.  A  French  officer  promised  him 
that  be  should  not  long  be  a  prisoner,  as  ha  found  he 
had  a  t*-nor  voice  which  even  Tamberlik  might  enw. 
He  undertook  to  secure  him  an  engagement,  and  has 
written  to  Paris  on  the  subject.  Conquering  tenors  on 
the  battle-field  and  at  the  bayonet's  point  is  something 

newand  curious Rev.  Mr.  Vox,  Episcopal  chaplain 

in  the  army  at  Fort  Laramie,  has  preached  in  the  famous 
Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  Bishop  Kimball  and  Brigbam 
Young  delivered  addresses  at  the  close  of  the  discourse. 
Everything  was  pleasant  and  harmonious.  It  was  cur- 
rently reported  that  not  a  few  of  the  Mormons  were  re- 
covering from  their  delusion A  New  York  corre- 
spondent writes  thaUMeycrbeer'a  Dew  opera,  •'  Le  Par- 
don de  Ploermel,"  has  just  reached  the  music  stores; 
and  all  the  amateur  pianists  and  private  prima  donnas 
are  baDging  their  keys  and  cracking  their  voices  over  it. 
The  opera,  like  all  of  Meyerbeer's  great  works,  Is  gor- 
geously elaborated,  and  has  the  average  number  of  sim- 
ple,  sweet  melodies.    It  will  probably    figure    on    the 

Academy  boards  next  season. Of  the  sixteen   build- 

iDgs  belonging  to  Harvard  College  four  were  erected  be- 
fore the  American  Revolution,  viz:  Massachusetts  Hall, 
built  in  1710  and  1720;  Holden  Chapel,  built  In  1744; 
Hollis  Hall,  built  In  1702  and  1763,  and  Harvard  Hall, 
built  In  1764,  to  replace  the  second  Harvard  Hall,  which 

was  destroyed  by  fire  In  January,  1704 The   Vlenne 

Presse  having  stated  that  Oyulai  was  going  to  the  waters 
at  Baden,  inquires  somewhat  pointedly,  "  Will  he  take 
them?" Tho  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company,  which  has  recently  been  published,  states 
tnat  during  the  last  year  1,012.808  passengers  and  16,802 
emigrant.*  have  been  carried  on  the  caw  ot  the  company, 
and  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost.  Thl«  speaks  volumes 
for  the  efficiency  nnd   care    of  the    managers    of   the 

road The  wheat  harvest  Is  progressing  in  Michigan. 

The  crop  promises  to  be  large.  Some  new  wheat  at  Grand 

Rapids   brought    8126   per  bushel Some   heartless 

wretch  soys  "a  ship  Is  called  she  because  a  man  know- 
not  tho  expense  till  he  gets  one— because  they  are  useless 
without  employment — because  they  look  best  when  well 
rigged— because  their  vhIuo  depends  upon  their  age — 
because  thoy  bring  news  from  abroad,  and  carry  out  news 
from  home."' We  believe  the  Transcript  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  following  military  joke:  The  French  have 
displayed  their  promiuent  national  characteristic  during 
the  Italian  war,  in  their  treatment  of  tho  Ausfrians,  who 
have  no  reason  to  complain   of  any  lack  of  Zouav-lty  on 

the  part  of  their  opponents The  ability  to  prepare 

cotton  seed  for  the  market,  by  meaus  of  machinery  used 
for  hulling  It,  has  added  a  large  percentage  of  value  to 
the  cotton  fields  of  the  South.  The  seed  is  sent  to  Eu- 
rope and  converted  iuto  a  fine  oil  much  needed  la  the 

arts An  eminent  Hungarian  has  transmitted  to  tho 

London  Dally  News  an  authenticated  contradiction  of 
the  report  that  Kltpka  ond  the  Hungarian  exiles  bad 
offered  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino  General  Concha  is  at  present  engaged  In 

organizing  a  permanent  school  of  practice  with  the  Min- 
nie rille.  at  Uavaua,  which  is  now  in  the  bauds  of  most 
of  the  troops  of  the  island.  The  captain  general  has  it 
likewise  in  contemplation  to  establish  "  a  general  school 
of  arms  and  gymnastics,"  to  take  tho  placo  of  those 
established  in  1841  and  1845  by  General  O'Donuell.  To 
this  will  be  added  a  well  chosen  library  for  the  use  of  tho 

army Baron  Henry  Larrey,  son  of  the  well-known 

Larrey  who  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  Napoleon  I.,  is,  at 
tho  present  time,  as  was  formerly  his  father,  director- 
general  of  the  army  medical  department  in  Italy Vol- 
unteers are  at  present  engnged  in  Paris  for  organizing 
fresh  battalions  of  Zouaves,  and  such  is  the  desire  of  the 
soldiers  there  to  be  emplojrd  in  active  service,  that  a 
considerable  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  have 
applied  to  he  permitted  to  form  part  of  that  bsdy  even 

as  privates The  Bishop  of  Cortoui,  in  whose  diocese 

the  towDS-people  of  Perugia  have  taken  refuge,  has  is- 
sued a  pastoral  strongly  reprobating  the  atrocities  of  the 
Swiss  troops The  Fourth  of  July  was  very  hand- 
somely celebrated  in  Paris  by  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  du 
Louvre.  Opposite  tho  entrance  of  the  room  hung  a  por- 
trait of  the  emperor,  surrounded  with  American  and 
French  flags.  Tables,  richly  ornamented  with  silvercan- 
delabra  and  adorned  with  flowers,  accommodated  a  hun- 
dred guests,  among  whom  were  about  twenty  ladies. 
The  banquet  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  MasoD,  United 
States  Minister  at  Paris.  His  lady  occupied  a  seat  at  his 
right.     Among  the  lady  guests  were  Mesdames  Mason, 

Date,  Smith,  Uoldane,  Seeley,  and  Bliss  C ,  of  Fifth 

Avenue.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Mason, 
Lansing,  Date.  Train,  Young,  Bigelow,  Lamson,  Seeley, 
and  the  Russian  officer,  Captain  She;takoff.  The  dinner 
was  magnificently  served  in  every  respect— brilliant  lights, 
exquisite  dishes,  wines  of  the  first  quality.  Appropriate 
toasts  were  given,  speeches  made,  and  general  hilarity 
prevailed Upwards  of  5J600  has  beeu  subscribed  to- 
ward er.  cting  a  monument  to  James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick 

Shepherd Baron  James  de  Rothschild  has  given  a 

sum  of  20,000  francs  toward  the  subscription  for  the 
wouuded  of  the  army  of  Italy An  ancient  and  ex- 
ceedingly simple  method  of  book-keeping,  is  to  keep  all 
tho  books  you  lay  your  hands  on. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference  at  Zurich  are 
watched  with  the  intensest  interest  In  Europe,  whose 
Tital  interests  are  involved  in  its  decisions.  Louis  Napo- 
leon's policy,  it  is  thought,  will  be  generally  sanctioned, 
yet  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  deep  discontents  are  rife 
in  portions  of  Italy,  and,  after  all,  the  peace  may  only 
prove  a  truce,  and  precede  a  war  on  a  grander  scale  than 
Europe  has  ever  witnessed  — In  France  the  channel  forti- 
fications continue  on  a  great  scale,  the  whole  coast  being 
rapidly  covered  with  works  soon  to  be  bristling  with 
guns.  England  is  still  uneasy  as  to  the  future  inten- 
tions of  France. — In  Ireland  the  radicals  are  looking  for- 
ward with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  a  rupture  between 
France  and  England. — The  news  from  the  East  is  unim- 
portant.— Strong  defensive  preparations  continue  to  be 
made  in  England. 

Count  Cavour. 

The  London  Times  augurs  evil  of  Count  Cavour's  resig- 
nation. "  He  was,"  it  says,  "an  honest  man  He  be- 
lieved in  Italian  independence  as  a  future  work  of  Na- 
poleon III.  It  was  by  means  of  the  confidence  he  felt 
himself  and  inspired  in  others  that  Mazzini  and  hi?  emis- 
saries were  discredited  throughout  Italy.  It  was  Cavour 
who  gave  the  signal  for  the  successive  risings  In  the 
smaller  Italian  States.  It  was  by  means  of  his  Influence 
that  the  revolutions  at  Florence,  Parma,  and  Modena 
were  bloodless,  and  that  Rome  remained  tranquil." 

English  Paintings. 

At  a  collection  of  English  modern  pictures  sold  recent- 
ly iu  London,  the  sale  realized  £4000  ($20,000).  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  pictures  sold,  with  the  prices: 
"  A  Summer's  Afternoon,"  T.  S.  Cooper,  £236  6s. ;  "  The 
Sanctuary,"  E.  M.  Ward,  £242  lis. ;  "A  Landscape," 
P.  Naysmith,  £267  15s.;  "A  Rustic  Home,"  W.  Muller, 
£315;  u Sea-shore,"  W.  Collins,  £220  10s.;  "The  Wa- 
terfall," P.  Naysmith,  £320  5s.;  "The  High  Altar," 
D.  Roberts,  £367  10s.;  "  Cranmer  led  to  the  Tower," 
F.  Goodall,  £358  10a. 
Verona. 

An  order  of  the  day  published  at  Yerona  says  Austria 
concluded  the  war  for  the  maintenance  of  sacred  treaties, 
rvljlng  on  the  devotedness  of  the  people,  the  bravery  of 
the  army,  and  her  national  allies.  Not  having  found 
allies,  Austria  yields  loan  unfavorable  political  situation. 
The  emperor  cordially  thanks  the  people,  as  well  as  the 
army,  who  have  again  showed  that  their  sovereign  may 
confidently  rely  OQ  their  devotedoess,  if  any  new  strug- 
gle should  arise. 

Paris  Fashions. 

Fashion  Iu  booneM  Is  nearly  at  a  stand  still,  and  the 
ariistts,  for  the  time  being,  have  ceased  racking  their 
brains  for  novelties.  The  newest  thing  we  can  mention 
Is  a  bonnet  made  of  flue  black  hair,  embroidered  with 
buttercups  in  silken  straw.  The  ribbon  used  for  the 
trimming  has  a  black  ground,  and  the  flowers  at  the  side 
are  entirely  black  with  jet  centres.  The  effect  of  this 
combination  Is  very  original,  and  It  has  the  advantage  of 
defying  dust. 

KosButh's  Sons. 

In  the  list  of  students  at  University  College,  London, 
who  recently  received  prizes  at  the  hands  of  Lord  Palm- 
crston,  we  find  the  names  of  the  two  sons  of  Louis  Kos- 
suth, the  ex  governor  of  Hungary.  While  be  Is  seeking 
the  Independence  of  bis  country,  his  sons  have  been  win- 
ning laurels  in  the  more  peaceable  departments  of  archi- 
tecture, natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy,  and  civil 
engineering. 

Prussia. 

The  Prussian  Gazette  says  that  in  conseqaence  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  troops 
on  the  march  to  halt  at  the  respective  places  where  they 
happen  to  be;  also  that  the  proposal  made  by  tho  Prus- 
sian ambassador  to  the  Federal  Diet  in  regard  to  the 
federal  troops,  had  under  present  circumstances  been 
withdrawn  by  the  Prussian  government, 

A  Fast  Age. 

In  two  months  and  one  day  from  the  time  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  left  Paris  he  made  peace  with  tho  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph  at  Yillafranca.  In  this  interval  the 
French  army  was  engaged  in  five  or  six  battles,  two  of 
which  may  be  numbered  among  the  greatest  battles  the 
world  has  overseen  Thesemperorseems  likely  to  redeem 
his  promise  to  huut  at  Compiegne  in  September. 

The  Italian  Confederation. 

Austria  and  France  will  support  the  formation  of  the 
Italian  Confederation.  Lombardy  as  fur  as  the  line  of 
the  Mincio  is  to  be  given  up.  Mantua,  Peschiera,  Bur- 
goforte,  and  the  whole  of  Yenetla  remain  Austrian  pos- 
sessions. The  Princes  of  Tuscany  ond  Modena  are  to 
return  to  their  States.  A  universal  amnesty  is  granted. 
Switzerland. 

The  Federal  Council  have  resolved  to  disband  the 
troops  in  the  Canton  Tioino,  where  the  guard  for  tbe  Aus- 
trian vessels  will  alone  remain.  They  also  resolved  upon 
proposing  very  severe  measures  to  prevent  the  enrollment 
of  the  Swiss  for  foreign  military  service. 

The  Armistice. 

The  Yienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times*  says 
that  three  applications  were  made  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria before  he  would  consent  to  an  armistice.  The  over- 
tures were  made  direct  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  mediation  of  neutrals. 

European  Agitators. 

The  peace  has  "  shelved  "  three  great  European  agita- 
tors—Cavour,  Kossuth,  and  Mazzlnl,—  at  least  for  the 
present     But  they  are  all  men  who  must  be  heard  of  in 
the  future. 
Menagerie  burned. 

Jean  Gauthier's  menagerie  was  burned  in  Copenhagen 
in  June  last.  Only  one  animal,  a  large  polar  bear,  es- 
caped.   A  monkoy  set  it  on  fire  by  playingwith  matches. 


Solferino. 

During  tbe  storm  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  tbe  empe- 
ror of  Austria  and  bis  brother  Maximilian  lost  each  other, 
and  the  latter  wept  like  a  child,  fearing  lest  Francis 
Joseph  had  been  taken  prisoner,  while  the  Dnke  of 
Modena  foamed  at  tbe  mouth  with  disappointment  and 
vexation.  The  emperor  was  furious  with  bis  generals 
who  pronounced  the  fatal  orders  to  retreat;  his  own 
command  would  have  been  *'  remain  on  the  field  and  die." 
A  Veto. 

The  project  of  erecting  a  monument  to  Egmont  and 
Home  has  been  vetoed  by  the  city  authorities  of  Brus- 
sels, upon  tbe  ground  that  the  published  correspondence 
of  Phiup  II.,  and  other  recent  historical  investigations, 
conflict  with  tbe  traditional  and  political  conception  of 
Egmont's  character,  and  place  him  in  a  much  less  favor- 
able light. 
Sardinia. 

It  is  remarked  that  Sardinia,  by  accepting  Lombardy 
without  the  fortresses  necessary  to  defend  it,  has  maue 
herself  the  vassal  of  France,  and  that  Italy  has  gained 
nothing;  while  the  emperor  returns  to  Paris,  nominally 
a  conqueror,  but  in  reality  a  baffled  and  dishonored  man. 

French  Liberals. 

The  Siecle  (orgao  of  the  French  liberals)  is  dissatisfied, 
and  Says  France  will  have  everything  to  begin  again  in  & 
few  years  if  the  minutest  Austrian  lutiuence  is  Buffered 
abode  in  Italy.  It  calls  for  Che  expulsion  of  the  petty 
Italian  princes,  confederates  of  Austria. 
Trana-Atlantic  Criticism. 

The  London  Athenmum  is  very  savage  upon  a  receutly 
publisbed  American  book.  It  says:  "The  preface  is 
tbe  revolution  of  a  phantasmagoric  Christmas  holiday 
wheel.  The  work  is  written  as  with  a  bowie-knife;  it  Is 
all  revolver,  firing  and  brandy-smash." 
Salmon  plenty. 

Salmon  was  never  known  to  be  so  abundant  In  the 
river  Shannon  as  at  the  present  season,  and  it  is  now 
selling  by  hawkers  at  Gd  per  pound,  whilst  large  quau- 
tities  are  sent  off  daily  by  rail  and  steamer  to  tbe  Loudon 
markets. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stated  In   Parliament  that  the 
government    did  not  intend  to  renew   the  license  by 
which   tho  Hudson's  Bay  Company  held  their  North 
American  territories. 
Fourth  of  July  in  Ireland. 

A  party  of  Americans  on  a  tour  through  Ireland  cele- 
brated tho  Fourth  of  July  at  KlUarney  with  "complete 
success  and  stirring  enthusiasm." 

" «  ^m~-  » 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Mttca  Cows  AMD  Dairt  Farming.  By  Charles  L.  Flint, 
Secretary  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Bostou :    Phillips,   Sampson    &    Co.     12mo.     pp.   410. 

1  'v.!'. 

Thin  work,  the  result  of  experience,  study  and  reflec- 
tion, is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  agricultural 
literature.  The  title-page  states  that  the  treatise  "  com- 
pri>es  the  breeds,  breeding  and  management,  In  health 
aud  di.-a-iWe,  of  dairy  and  other  stock;  the  selectlou  of 
milch  cows,  with  a  full  explanation  ol  Uuenon's  method; 
the  culture  of  forage  plants,  aud  the  production  of  milk, 
butter  aud  cheese;  embodying  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments, and  adapted  to  tanning  in  the  United  States  and 
British  provinces;  with  a  treatise  upon  the  dairy  hus- 
bandry of  Holland;  to  which  is  added  Uorsfall's  system 
of  dairy  nmortgemeot  "  The  promise  of  the  title-page 
Is  amply  redeemed  by  the  text,  which  is  moreover  illus- 
trated by  numerous  excelleut  engravings.  The  work 
contains  tbe  creum  (we  don't  intend  a  pun)  of  alt  that 
has  been  writteu  ou  the  subjects  treated,  with  muny  val- 
uable Ideas  of  the  autbor,  based  on  personal  experience 
and  observation.  We  have  examined  it  with  great  care, 
aud  can  recommend  if  conscieutiouely  to  our  numerous 
agricultural  friends  through  this  country  and  Canada. 
It  is  written  clearly,  and  nothing  is  left  unexplained. 

Personal  Recollections  op  the  American  Revolution. 

Edited  by   Sidney   Barclay.      New    York:    hudd  Sc 

Carietou.    12mo.    pp.  261.    1859. 

This  work  purports  to  be  a  publication  of  the  private 
journal  of  a  lady,  the  wife  of  an  officer  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, writteu  duriug  the  absence  of  her  husband  Id  the 
field,  and  portrays  the  domestic  trials  of  the  women  of 
the  heroic  age  ot  American  history.  Whether  genuine 
or  otherwise,  it  is  a  charming  and  interesting  book.  It  is 
printed  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  style,  und  is  altogether 
admirably  got  up.     For  sale  by  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Shelley  Memorials.  From  Authentic  Sources.  Edited 
by  Lady  Shelley.  Boston:  licknor  &  Fields.  1'Zmo. 
pp.  308.     1859- 

Few  characters  In  the  nrnge  of  literary  history  are  in- 
vested with  so  much  interest  us  the  poet  Shelley.  Tho 
work  is  an  aittfcentic  hisiory  of  his  life,  undertaken  to 
correct  the  manj  errors  existing  in  received  biographies 
of  the  poet.  It  concludes  with  Shelley's  unfinished  essay 
on  Christianity,  now  first  published. 

Italy  and  toe  Was  of  1859.  By  Madame  de  Mar- 
guekittes.  Philadelphia:  George  G.  Evans.  12mo. 
pp.  359.    1S59. 

Both  publisher  aud  author  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
public  for  the  promptness  with  which  this  work  has  been 
produced.  It  Is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  well  knowu  iu 
the  literary  world,  aud  well  informed  on  European  affairs. 
She  has  given  us  a  satisfactory  sketch  of  the  war  aud  its 
causes,  and  spirited  biographical  notices  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  work  is  introduced  by  Dr.  Shelton  McKen- 
zie.  It  is  embellished  with  portraits  aud  a  map  of  North- 
ern Italy.  For  sale  at  45  Cornhill  and  all  the  Boston 
bookstores. 

Ettore  Fibramosca:  or.  The  Challenge  op  Barlktta. 

By  Massdio  D'Azeglio.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  & 

Co.     llimo.    pp.  35b'.    1859 

Au  excellent  story,  illustrating  the  struggles  of  an 
Italian  against  foreign  invaders  and  foreign  protectors, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  modern 
Italian  writers.  At  the  present  moment:,  when  every- 
thing relating  to  Italy  is  sought  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
wnen  the  problem  of  her  future  is  occupying  every 
thoughtful  mind,  this  book  cannot  but  achieve  a  tri- 
umphant success. 

The  Life  of  Peter  the  Great.  Compiled  from  the  most 
authentic   sources.     New    York:   Delisser   &   Procter, 

2  vols.    ISmo. 

Two  more  volumes  of  the  excellent  "  Household  Libra- 
ry ''  are  judiciously  devoted  to  an  authentic  and  interest- 
ing biography  of  that  able  and  eccentric  northern  sovereign 
who  laid  tne  foundation  of  the  modern  greatness  of  Rus- 
sia. The  material  h;is  bien  gathered  from  various 
sources,  not  easily  accessible  to  tho  general  reader,  and 
has  been  skilfully  employed.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols 
&  Co. 
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I»  remit  I  ii  re    I'Omm    of  il««     Hair,  Which  Is  no 

common  uow-u-days,   may  bo  entirely   prevented  by  the 

unb  of  "BarnetVs  Cocoaim.  It  has  been  used  In  thou- 
sands of  cases  whore  the  hair  was  coming  out  In  bands* 
ful,  and  baa  never  tailed  to  arrest  Its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
rnoto  a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  It  la,  at  the  same 
Hunt,  unrivalled  m  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  It  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 
For  Bale  by  all  druggist*  at  CO  cents  a  bottlo.      nuglUtf 


NOW  HEADY, 

A  Now  Edition  of  that  Valuable  and  Beautiful  Work, 

M  I  t,  C  II     COWS 

—  AND  — 

DAIRY      FARMING. 

nv  <  n,tici,i:w  ■..  i-iiirvT, 

Btwritnry  of  tfro  BfoMaoanSfltts  State  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture-.   Fully  and  Beautifully  Illustrated  with  130 
Dngravlnga.    l*Jmo.,41Gpp.    Price  ®1 25. 

A  »ood  Rook  on  Milch  Conn   mnl   Dairy 

I'nriiiinK' 

A  man  had  some  friends  to  dine  with  him,  and  after 
they  appeared  to  be  fully  sated  with  good  things,  ho 
urged  them  to  try  u  pie  before  him,  which  he  had  not 
himself  tasted.  '•  Try  It,"  said  ho,  "  I  am  sure  it's  good, 
for  I  know  who  made  it."  For  the  same  reason  we  now 
commend  to  general  attention  a  new  book  just  out,  on 
Milch  Cowa  and  Dairy  Farming,  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Esq., 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 
We  have  not  yet  found  time  to  critically  examine  the 
work,  but  u  we  know  it  is  good,  for  we  know  who  made 
It."  Few  writers  of  agricultural  books  have  the  patience 
to  examine  their  subjects  sufficiently,  and  to  devote  the 
necessary  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  to  make 
their  works  really  valuable.  One  of  that  few  we  think 
Mr.  Flint  to  be.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  gen- 
eral look  through  it,  we  conclude  that  this  work  is  the 
most  complete  and  most  valuable  one  of  the  kind  pub- 
lished in  this  cuuntry.  It  is  a  large  12mo,  containing 
416  pages,  with  128  illustrations,  and  can't  but  be  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  to  all  who  have  aught  to  do  with 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Price,  SI  25. — Moored 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 
13  Winter  Street,  Boatou. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  through- 
out the  country. 

N.  B  —Copies  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  A  dollar  bill  and  eight  three-cent 
stamps  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers, for  a  single  copy.  Or  ten  copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage,  at  freight  paid, 
for  ten  dollars. 

Any  bookseller,  periodical  agent,  or  postmaster,  can 
procure  a  copy  by  mail,  if  requested,  at  the  wholesale 
price. 

Agents  wauted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  to 
dispose  of  this  new  and  instructive  work,  which  is  in 
universal  demand,  and  which  needs  only  to  be  seen  and 
examined  in  order  to  be  appreciated  by  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  class  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed. 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
th'it  a  tough  beef  steak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  flre. 
(In*  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Ca»  Flat-iron  Heaters* 

Gas  Fixtures  anil  Pipe. 

W.     F.      S  H  AW, 

may2S  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

WANTED. 

/-\Ol")  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
«-/  \J \J  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  §100  per  month.  A  capital  of  Sp5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  Ilookset,  N.  H. 

YOUR  NAME  in  Gilt  Letters,  (adhesive  ) 
Size  1  inch,  one  cent  each;  2  iuches,  two 
cents;  3  inches  three  cents,  etc.,  with  red  stamp  to 
pay  return  postage.  Grand  chance  for  agents!  12  al- 
phabets, one  inch,  for  £1;  two  inch,  8  for  $1;  three 
inch,  5  for  SI— assorted  colors.    Address 

GEORGE  It.  SNOW, 
PATHFINDER  RAILWAY  GUIDE  OFFICE, 
july30  3w  Boston,  Mass. 

rpHE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.-Tbis  is  the  best 
X  miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informedjipon  all  the  topics  of  the  day,  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  poor  ognts  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPERATIC  VIOLIN  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 
Containing  thorough  instructions,  and  a  large  va- 
riety of  Operatic  and  other  music.  By  D.  M.  H.  Mav. 
Price,  SI. 

Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOfY  &  Co. 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

PARSONS    &   GIBBY, 
STAMPERS   OP  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

BOOK    BODING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  In  one  "Week. 
At  No.  22  Winter  Suect, 

BOSTON. 
Ballou's  Publishing  House. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

THE    GRAND    A  *l  V  A  R  I  A , 

—  AT  TUB  — 

AQUARIAL  GARDENS, 
jvo.  21  BKOifirian.i*  SXBJGET. 

riMIIS  magnificent  display  of  omi  of  tin-  inoHt  faselnat- 
1.  Ing  phenomena  of  Datura  Is  now  open  to  the  public 
from  OoVluok  A.  M.  to  10  P    M. 

These  Ocean  and  River  Oonnorratorlefl  an  the  most 
exquisitely  Interesting  subjeott  to  contemplate  ever  yet 

pnir-ented  to  the  ndnilrlng  gOM  of  mankind  by  the  hand 
of  taste  and  refinement,  They  present  n«  with  a  Htrlk- 
ing  and  perfect  Illustration  of 

LIFE  BENEATH    THE  WATERS. 

Admission,  25  cent*;  children  under  ten  years  of  ago, 
lfi  cents.  CUTTING  &  BUTLER,  Proprietors. 

"nahant   ILLUSTRATED. 
SI  LSI!  Y,  CASE  *  Co., 

299  1-2    WASHINGTON    STREET, 

Dave  just  taken  splendid  Photographic  VIowh,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  interest  in  and 
about  Nahant,  Including  views  of  the  principal  summer 
residences  These  pictures  are  cquul  to  the  best  speci- 
mens of  photography  ever  executed  in  this  country. 

8.  0.  &  Co.  have  recently  taken  a  serifs  of  views  of 
Niagara,  which  are  unsurpassed  in  their  fidelity  to  nature 
and  artistic  execution. 


SOMETHING  NEW. 

A  Liquid  Coffee  Superior  to  All. 

THE  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
he  has  perfected  arrangements  for  the  manufacture 
of  the 

REAL,  FRENCH  COFFEE, 

which  he  claims  will  equal  If  it  does  not  surpass  the  best 
Coffees  of  the  Cafes  of  Paris  It  Is  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mona.  J.  J.  Foutarive,  of  Paris,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  French  process,  and  a  single  trial  of  the  article 
■will  satisfy  everybody  that  it  is 

Tlic  Rest  Coffee  iu  the  World. 
For  hotels  and  eating-houses  it  is  invaluable,  as  a  cup 
of  the  most  delicious  coffee  can  be  made  at  a  moment's 
notice. 

It  is  put  up  in  neat  pint  and  half-pint  bottles,  and 
sold  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  at  our. 

PRINCIPAL   TEA   WAREHOUSE, 
198  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Also  —  At   the    Branch   Stores, 
110  COURT  STREET, 

65  UNION  STREET, 

39  BEACH  STREET. 

664  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
july30         TIIOITIAS  G.  WHVTAL.        4w 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  V.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

LADIES'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  by  the 
application  of  Gantophile.    Sold  by 

F.   BROWN, 
aug!3  tf  63  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  35  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions iu  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  power?,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
$1  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trilling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  R.  IUVDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  4w  july30 

BURNETT'S  KAIXISTON. 

AS  n  Wn.th  for  the  Complexion,  it  ha?  no 
equal;  it  is  distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  puri- 
fying effect,  allaying  all  tendencies  to  inflammation.  It 
is  also  a  powerful  cleanier  of  the  skin,  removing  tan, 
freckles,  pimples,  and  all  discolors tions.  These,  with  its 
refreshing  and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  the  toilet  of  every  lady.  Prepared 
only  by 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston. 

IC?3  For  sale  by  Dealers -generally ;  price  fiftv  cents  a 
bottle.  aug!3  3w 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TUBE3-the 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
aug!3  tf 68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

HEADACHE. 

CHRONIC  sick,  or  nervous  Headache  is  generally  de- 
pendent on,  or  accompanied  by  impaired  digestion, 
by  which  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  brain  are 
deranged,  and  the  nervous  centres  vitiated.  The  PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP,  by  rein  vigoraf  ing  the  digestive  powers, 
lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  tree;  the  brain  is  duly 
nourished,  the  nervous  symptoms  cease,  and  the  head- 
ache disappears. 

BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS  PER  STEAMER  CANADA. 
Stereoscopic  Views  of  English  Lakes,  Landscapes 
and  Ruins,  beautifully  colored.  Also,  views  in  Ireland 
and  Palestine.    For  sale  by 

JOSEPH   L.  BATES. 

angfi  3w 129  WASHINGTON  STREET 

HBET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Ofllce,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  cue  week. 


NEW    EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY  OF   HOSI  A  IMLLOI1, 

W  KITTEN    11Y    HIS    YOUN'IEST    (ION, 

TB  A  'I'  II  It  I  IV     Ifl  .    HA  I,  I,  O  IT . 

riniK  steady  demand  which  bblfl  valuable  w.rk  bu  mot 

X  with,  from  the  (IrMt  week  of  Its  publication,  ipeakl 
more  for  Its   Intrinsic   merit   than   tiny  review  r-uuld  do. 

tt  la  a  worthy  monument,  roared  by  a  filial  hand  in  the 
memory  of  one  whom  u  whole  denomination  delighted  U) 

honor.  The  Biography  OOmmOOOei  with  the  boyhood  of 
tliu  subject]  and  tiring*  him  Mlep  hy  step,  mid  y«ar  by 
year,  to  the  clo*c  of  IiIh  long  and  useful  life.     The  labor* 

of  iiiii.ii,  nf Mini  culture,  of  phyBloal  endurance,  and 

Of  public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  notices  of  the  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 

with  whleli  It  ban  been  received  by  good  Judges : 

"  Mr.  Maturln  M.  Ballou  I  nut  discharged   blfl  filial  ta«k 

in  a  iiiiimi.  iiiiiu  and  acceptable  manner;  with  unaffected 

candor,  and  no  disposition  to  magnify  his  mission."— 
Buxton  Evening  Transcript. 

,l  The  writer  has  aimed  to  lot  bis  father  become,  as  fur 
as  possible,  IiIh  own  biographer;  arid  wherever  the  patri- 
arch himself  speaks,  there  Is  wonderful  cnu»!*tency,  lu 
the  modesty,  humility,  and  plainness  of  expression. " — 
Ladies'  Repository,  Buxton. 

*'  It  Is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  work  Is  writ- 
ten by  one  who  know  the  subject  of  It  at  home." — Rev. 
O.  A.  Skinner. 

"The  author  has  so  admirably  performed  his  work,  as 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Ran,  G.  IV.  Montgomery. 

11  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  editor  of 
Batlou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  fine  taste  and  great  dis- 
crimination.'-— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"The  style  of  the  author  is  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  straining  after  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New   York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

"  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." — Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  sterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man  " — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  characterized  '  the  old  man  eloquent,'  the  elo- 
quence or  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling." — Rev    C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

''  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  his  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject." — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  he  appeared  to  ua 
in  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     RAKER    &    Co.'* 

American,  French,  Hohc30pathio,and  Vanilla  Premium 

Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 

Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete-. 

tic  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Craoked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  fioest  quality,  and  -warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia ;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore ; 

Kennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

03"  ONE    DOLLAR.^ 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

•  IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOU'S      DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

0~  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
In  each  number  of  "  Ballou 's  Dollar  Monthly." 

[C73*  Sixteen  pages  of  fiue  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

GCr"  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

\£y  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 
.  (£/=*  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

(C7»  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

IXj="  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

[^7*-  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  misceilany,  wit  and  humor. 

\£r~  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

dJT*  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies! 

IE73"  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

[Cr"  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  fat  jive  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

SAMUEL  T»IA§U5£Y, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  flight  of  stairs.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

(LT' Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

OR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 


s 


F 


sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 


ItltlM.I.VYI'  STOHII'S! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  fale,  the  following  bril- 
liant atorlcH,  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ntylo, 
richly  Utiulrated  with  large  original  I'li^i-iivlngA.  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  book«  In  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  thefu  workH  was  written  exprennly  for  thin 
eMtablWiuient,  and  the  copyright  Is  MCDied,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  i-lngle  copied  by  mull,  post  paid,  for 
twrnty  Wnfl  SBOh,  or  fix  copleM,  post  paid,  on*  dollar. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or, Tee Compibatom  or  Cud*. 

A  Htory  of  the  Green  Land  and  the  Blue  Sea.  Rich  in 
adTODture  and  ill  Cuban  life,  of  u  revolutionary  ObarOC* 
ter.     Written  for  us  by.  .  F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BTJCCANEEE:  or,  TmPaopflH 

nf  Tiir.  Hon  MB  li  VVald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Jrmeph 
II  ,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  (dory  are  laid 
mainly  In  Venice  and  In  the  mountain  forettt  on  the 
boundary  or  Bohemia,  and  deplit  Incidnntu  of  thrilling 
Interest.  Written  for  uh  by. .  .KYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Our  La»v  of  tub 
Ocran.  A  Tale  of  Love,  8trir«  and  Chivalry.  Thin  Ih 
a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  is 
fraught  with  the  sanguinary  Incidents  of  thofe  times. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTMNK. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE  :  or,  The  Duhd  Dwarp  op 
Constantinople.  This  story  Is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HEBN:  or,  The  Rovee  of  the  Irish  StAS.  A 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land. Written  for  us  by.  F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 
THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  Ib  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  11.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MAE.TYE:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  co  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANTJS  COBB,  Ja 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circaseia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BDRDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scoot  op  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER :  or.  The  Spirit  op  tub 
Wave.  This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 
times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 
varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAE00N :  or,  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles. 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANTJS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  SEA  LARK :  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE :  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  wiUing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jk. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  op  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  Thi3  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CUEEVER. 

RED  HAND  :  or,  The  Cruiser  of  the  English  Chan- 
nel. In  this  story  the  reader  will  be  surprised  not 
more  by  its  absorbing  plot  and  vivid  scenes,  than  by 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
history  of  the  daring  and  tragic  times  of  which  he 
writes. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER  r  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Pttbltshtr. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
ICr*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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THE  TROTTING  PARK,  SOUTH  EIVD. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  a  sketch  of  a 
scene  on  the  Trotting  Park,  at  the  South  End, 
and  represents  a  2.40  flyer  "making  play"  in 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  delighted  spectator* 
of  both  sexes,  for  be  it  remembered  that  the  fairer 
and  better  portion  of  humanity  take  nearly  as 
much  interest  in  the  performances  of  fast  trotters 
as  the  uglier  and  worse  division  of  the  human 
race.  This  was  evinced  three  years  aeo,  in  this 
Tery  locality,  during  the  Agricultural  Fair,  when 
the  "  trials  of  speed  "  (they  were  not  races — rac- 
ing is  wicked)  always  found  the  seats  filled  with 
lovely  and  virtuous  maids  and  matrons,  watching 
the  track  with  the  intensest  interest,  and  from 
their  bright  eyes  raining  inspiration  on  the  driv- 
ers, as  they  were  reining  their  flying  steeds.  And 
Bostonians  may  well  take  an  interest  in  such 
sports,  for  the  American  trotter  is  a  New  Eng- 
land notion.  Years  ago,  farther  back  than  the 
memory  of  this  deponent  runneth,  a  certain  horse 
named  the  "Boston  Blue,"  astounded  the  whole 
country  by  his  performances.  This  wonderful 
animal  actually  did  travel  a  mile  in  three  min- 
utes, which,  in  his  day,  was  lightnintr  speed. 
But  the  present  is  a  faster  generation.  There  is 
not  a  respectable  livery  stable  in  the  city  which 
does  not  own  half  a  dozen  hack  horses  capable  of 
making  that  time,  at  least,  and  a  few  pets  that 
can  travel  "low  down  in  the  thirties."    In  fact. 


frequently  held  here.  It  is  leased  by  a  gentleman 
of  this  city  who  sells  tickets  to  persons  desirous 
of  driving,  or  having  their  horses  trained  there. 
Occasionally  a  "  trial  of  speed  "  between  horses 
takes  place  on  the  ground,  and  then  admittance 
is  obtained  by  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a 
small  admission  fee.  Lying  nearly  on  the  line 
of  the  horse  railroad,  and  within  a  short  walk  of 
the  centre  of  the  scene,  such  an  exhibition 
always  attracts  great  crowds  of  spectators 


HOW  TO  CLEAR  OFF  A  POACHER. 

"  You  once  spoke  of  firing  at  a  poacher,"  said 
my  friend  ;  "  how  did  that  occur  V 

The  old  man  gave  one  of  his  qniet  smiles,  as 
he  replied,  "  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  tell  that  sto- 
ry, sir,  bnt  I  was  very  young  at  the  time,  and  as 
you  have  asked  me,  you  shall  have  it. 

"  One  night  the  under-keeper  reported  that  a 
fellow  had  arrived  at  a  public  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  was  boasting  that  he  had  left  Lon- 
don with  only  5s.,  walked  the  whole  way,  and 
now  had.  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  picked  up  by 
poaching  as  he  came  along.  I  was  starting  on 
my  rounds  at  the  time,  and  called  in  to  see  him. 
He  was  sitting  at  the  fire,  and  had  evidently  been 
drinking  freely.  At  the  first  glance  I  saw  that 
he  was  a  bad  one,  more  like  a  returned  convict 
or  a  housebreaker,  than  a  poacher  ;  indeed  I  had 
reason  to  believe  afterwards  that  he  was  both  ; 


me  that  I  had  been  sold,  and  that  the  fellow's 
object  in  making  the  bet  was  to  discover  the 
birds'  roosting  place.  The  more  I  considered 
of  it  the  clearer  it  appeared,  and  I  could  have 
knocked  my  head  against  the  wall  to  think  how 
stupidly  I  had.  been  taken  in.  The  only  conso- 
lation left  me  was,  that  if  he  visited  that  cover 
again,  I  would  be  there  before  him. 

"  The  evening  I  mounted  my  pony,  called  at 
tbe  public  house  as  if  on  my  way  to  Stirling, 
saw  the  poacher,  who  had  only  just  left  his  bed, 
and  rode  on  for  a  couple  of  miles,  when  I  turned 
down  a  lane  which  brought  me  back  to  the  lodge 
through  the  forest. 

"  Soon  after  nightfall  I  took  my  gnn  and 
started  for  the  cover.  It  was  bright  moonlight, 
and  there  was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground,  so 
that  you  could  see  an  object  a  long  way  off.  I 
lay  down  about  sixty  yards  from  the  trees  where 
he  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  and  waited 
quietly,  the  result.  Hour  after  hour  passed  away, 
and  still  no  poacher  came.  It  was  bitterly  cold, 
and  had  I  remained  much  longer  I  would  have 
certainly  fallen  asleep,  and  perhaps  never  awak- 
ened ;  so  I  was  just  about  to  give  it  up  and  re- 
turn to  put  a  watch  upon  the  house,  when  I  heard 
footsteps  in  the  snow,  and  the  next  moment  a 
man  made  his  appearance.  It  was  my  friend, 
bnt  so  disguised  that  but  for  the  dog  I  could  not 
possibly  have  recognized  him.     He   had  on  a 


never  came  back,  and  in  his  haste  forgot  to  pay 
the  bill  at  the  public  hou*e. 

"  I  visited  the  spot  in  the  morning,  and  picked 
np  a  good  Manton  gun,  evidently  stolen,  for  part 
of  the  barrel  was  sawn  off,  and  it  was  otherwise 
disguised.  Except  a  few  bits  of  wool  from  the 
stockings  and  some  dog's  hair,  there  was  no  trace 
of  any  harm  being  done,  though  he  must  have 
been  pretty  severely  stung,  for  my  gun  carried 
far  and  hard.  He  was  surely  a  rare  one  for  run- 
ning. I  measnred  his  footsteps  in.  the  snow, 
and  every  stride  was  eighteen  inches  longer 
than  my  own,  though  I  could  run  a  bit  myself  at 
the  time. 

"  I  told  my  old  master  of  it  the  next  time  we 
went  out  shooting  together.  He  tried  to  look 
grave  at  first,  for  he  was  a  magistrate ;  but  it 
wouldn't  do,  and  leaning  against  a  tree,  he 
laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.  It 
got  wind  in  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time  af- 
terwards 1  was  very  little  troubled  with  '  night 
poaching/" — Game  Preserving  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland. 

THE  FRENCH  PULPIT. 

We  mi^ht  expect  in  the  pulpit  of  the  nation 
which  has  pre-eminently  the  reputation  of  wit,  epi- 
gram and  repartee,  some  signs  of  this  national 
characteristic.  We  find,  on  the  contrary,  very 
little  wit  in  French  sermons — less  than  in  those 


SCENE   IN   THE   TROTTING    PARK,   SOUTH   END,   BOSTON. 


a  three  minute  horse  is  "nowhere"  on  the  road; 
for  there  are  always  to  be  found,  of  a  fine  after- 
noon, a  few  flyers  waiting  to  pick  up  customers, 
who  can  make  much  better  time  If  we  take  the 
statements  of  their  owners,  about  every  horse  on 
the  road  is  a  three  minute  horse ;  and  yet,  to  the 
uninitiated,  a  three  minute  gait  appears  a  rushing 
one. 

The  speed  which  characterizes  New  England 
horses,  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding  and  care- 
ful training.  It  requires  great  skill,  great  pa- 
tience and  good  temper  to  bring  out  and  devel- 
op the  points  of  a  trotter.  Long  and  regular 
exercise  is  necessary  to  develop  and  strengthen 
his  muscles;  long  walks,  minute  attention  to 
feeling  and  stabling,  aod  very  careful  handling. 
American  trotters  have  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  the  fame  of  such  animals  as  Lady 
Suffolk  and  Flora  Temple  has  pervaded  Europe 
It  would  seem  as  if  even  the  English,  with  all 
their  horse-lore,  are  unable  to  compete  with  us  in 
this  respect.  When  an  English  or  French  gen- 
tleman is  desirous  of  fairly  flying  over  the  road, 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  importing  horses 
from  this  side  of  the  Ailantic.  Louis  Napoleon 
has,  on  several  occasions,  recruited  bis  stud  from 
the  United  States,  and  his  favorite  team  is  a  pair 
of  American  trotting  horses.  The  trotting-park 
at  the  South  End  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
luuc-coune,  though  trial*  of  speed  have   been 


or  he  spoke  a  good  deal  about  Australia,  and 
left  a  skeleton  key  behind  when  he  left.  His  dog, 
evidently  the  best  of  the  two,  was  beside  him, 
and  knew  me  for  an  enemy  as  soon  as  I  came  in*, 
for  he  retreated  into  a  corner,  and  never  took  his 
eyes  off  me  while  I  remained.  After  a  time  we 
got  into  conversation.  He  made  no  secre6  of  his 
profession,  which  was,  perhaps,  partly  assumed 
to  cover  a  worse  ;  spoke  freely  about  his  methods 
of  catching  game,  and  very  slightingly  ot  Scotch 
keepers.  Among  other  things,  he  said  he  conld 
clear  a  cover  of  pheasants  in  one  night,  by 
smoking  them  with  a  preparation  of  sulphur  that 
he  had  invented. 

"  '  I  don't  believe  that,'  said  I  shortly. 

"  *  Will  you  take  a  bet,  keeper  V  said  he,  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  pulling  out  a 
handful  of  gold  and  silver. 

"  I  was  wrong  to  do  it,  but  the  fellow  vexed 
me — which  was,  perhaps,  what  he  wanted.  So 
I  did,  and  he  agreed  to  settle  it  at  once.  In  ten 
minutes  he  was  ready  to  start,  and  I  brought  him 
to  a  small  fir  cover  full  of  pheasants.  Whether 
he  could  really  do  what  he  said  or  not,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  after  spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the 
operation,  lie  did  not  succeed  in  securing  a  bird, 
and  we  returned  to  the  public  house,  when  in  a 
few  moments  he  drank  himself  speechless,  and  I 
left  him. 

"  I  had  scarcely  lain  down  when  it  flashed  across 


smock-frock,  broad  brimmed  hat,  knee-breeches, 
and  long  white  stockings.  The  dog  kept  close 
to  his  heels,  but  seemed  ill  at  ease,  rearing  up 
every  now  and  then  on  its  hind  legs  like  a  fox, 
and  snuffing  the  air,  as  if  it  knew  there  was  an 
enemy  near,  which  I  strongly  suspect  it  did. 
Fortunately  the  wind  was  blowing  towards  me, 
or  I  should  have  been  discovered  at  once.  The 
master,  too,  seemed  uneasy,  and  stood  leaning 
on  his  gun  with  his  head  bent  down  as  if  he  were 
listening. 

"  What  to  do  now  I  could  not  tell.  My  legs 
were  so  stiff  with  the  cold  that  to  catch  him  with 
sixty  yards  of  a  start  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  though  morally  sure  of  his  identity,  I  could 
not  have  sworn  to  him.  But  the  poacher  himself 
soon  brought  matters  to  a  conclusion.  Stepping 
forward  a  few  paces  towards  the  trees  he  raised 
his  gun  to  his  shoulder  ;  almost  unconsciously  I 
did  the  same  to  mine,  and  taking  aim  at  the 
stockings,  which  stood  out  white  as  snow  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  pulled  the  trigger.  The  re- 
port was  followed  by  a  yell  from  master  and  dog. 
I  heard  footsteps  going  straight  away  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace,  and  started  myself  in  an  opposite 
direction,  warming  as  I  ran,  so  that  in  ten  min- 
utes, if  we  both  kept  on  at  the  same  rare,  there 
must  have  been  nearly  four  miles  of  country  be- 
'  tween  us.  Good  material  for  an  alibi,  as  I  thought 
afterwards  ;  but  there  was  no  occasion  for  it — he 


of  England  and  Germany,  far  less  than  in  those 
of  Italy.  Where  there  is  most  room  for  humor, 
where  there  is  a  temptation  to  say  that  which  may 
provoke  smiles,  the  temptation  is  resisted  and  the 
opportunity  lost.  The  prevailing  style  is  grave, 
serious,  oftener  solemn  than  playful.  Such  writers 
as  About,  Houssaye  and  Gautier  have  no  imitat- 
ors among  preachers.  In  scores  of  French  ser- 
mons that  we  have  read,  we  do  not  recollect  one  . 
single  saying  that  would  pasB  as  a  witticism  in  the 
cafes  of  the  Boulevards.  A  change  in  this  re- 
spect has  come  within  the  last  twenty  years,  since 
the  romantic  school  began  to  decline.  The  spirit 
of  that  school  allowed  what  the  severe  taste  of 
the  classic  school  rejected  as  profane.  The  near- 
est approach  to  wit  which  we  find  in  the  French 
pulpit  now  is  in  the  use  of  what  Cardinal  Maury 
calls  in  his  treatise  "  des  mots  kcureux ;"  such, 
for  instance,  as  Colani  uses,  where  he  speaks  of 
Jesus  seeking  to  vanquish  tho  "  insolent  repug- 
nance of  a  Nathaniel;"  or  of  half  converted 
men  "  modifying  themselves  on  the  circumference, 
losing  this  fault  and  gaining  that  virtue ;"  or  of 
mercy,  that  "in  organizing  it,  men  smother  it 
under  its  very  organs."  There  are  many  ex- 
pressions in  French  sermons  which  might,  in 
Germany,  pass  for  bon  mots,  but  rarely  any  that 
would  be  repeated  to  convulse  the  company  over 
the  tables  of  the  Trois  Freres  or  the  saloons  in  the 
Champs  Elysees. — Christian  Examiner. 
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CAPTAIN  ROIIEKT  B.  FORBES. 

Tho  accompanying  portrait  was  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  us  by  Mr.  Homor,  from  a  fine  photo- 
graph by  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.,  and  tho  likeness 
ill  tho  original  has  boon  so  woll  preserved  that  it 
will  ho  immediately  recognised  by  all  who  havo 
ovor  soon  him,  and  thero  are  few  of  our  citizens 
who  are  not  familiar  with  tho  features  of  Cap- 
tain Forbes.  The  photograph  was  so  striking 
that  as  soon  as  wo  saw  it  wo  determined  to  ro- 
produco  it  by  moans  of  engraving.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  presont  a  detailed  biography  of 
one  whose  whole  life  has  been  useful  and  active, 
and  whoso  record  could  not  fail  to  bo  interesting 
and  instructive,  but  in  the  case  of  contemporaries 
this  can  only  bo  done  by  the  assistance  of  the 
suhjoct,  and  we  have  been  informed  that  Captain 
Forbes  has  invariably  declined  to  furnish  the 
material  for  a  sketch  when  applied  to  by  editors  of 
loading  journals.  An  authentic  account  of  bis 
career  can  only  be  expected  after  he  has  passed 
away  from  the  present  sphere  of  his  usefulness, 
and  we  sincerely  wish  that  day 
may  be  far  distant.  As  it  would 
bo  manifestly  unjust  to  attempt 
an  imperfect  sketch  of  alifo  filled 
with  incident  and  purpose,  we  can 
only  allude  to  Captain  Forbes's 
career  in  general  terms.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  shipmaster,  and  to 
the  present  day  has  devoted  his 
talents  to  the  improvement  of  nav- 
igation and  the  increase  of  the 
facilities  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  nations.  He  has  modelled 
a  large  number  of  vessels — we  be- 
lieve the  first  propeller  launched 
in  these  waters  was  built  from  his 
plans.  He  invented  the  new  rig 
which  boars  his  name,  and  which 
saves  a  vast  amount  of  labor  and 
danger  to  seamen  and  ships.  The 
various  philanthropic  enterprises 
of  the  day  have  found  in  him  a 
liberal  contributor,  sympathizer, 
and  worker.  He  has  labored  hard 
to  increase  the  comforts  and  pro- 
vide for  the  wants  of  seamen,  and 
has  achieved  an  honorable  reputa- 
tion by  these  and  other  services. 
When  the  Jamestown  was  sent  to 
Ireland  with  supplies  for  its  starv- 
ing inhabitants,  Captain  Forbes 
received  the  command  of  this  fine 
United  States  vessel,  converted 
from  a  ship  of  war  to  the  beneficent 
almoner  of  a  nation's  charity,  and 
his  reception  in  Europe  must  have 
been  regarded  as  an  interesting 
event  in  his  career.  Captain 
Forbes  enjoys  vigorous  health, 
and  bids  fair  to  attain  a  long  life. 


ono  coat  to  tho  interior  iron-work,  and  nearly 
eight  tons  to  givo  one  coat  to  the  ontsido,  from 
tho  water-lino  to  the  bulwarks.  When  complete- 
ly rigged,  she  will  have  six  masts  ;  ono  forestay- 
sail  mast  of  wood,  throo  mainmasts,  square 
rigged,  of  iron  ;  ono  mizzonraast  of  wood  ;  and 
ono  jiggermait,  tho  last  also  of  wood.  The 
threo  wooden  masts  are  alroady  placed,  and  al- 
most entirely  rigged ;  the  iron  ones  will  bo  so 
shortly.  The  last  mast  is  a  single  tree,  Canada 
pine,  about  130  feet  high,  and  proportionately 
thick.  The  foremast  is  a  built  mast,  as  is  also 
the  mizzon,  but  all  the  topmasts,  yards  and  gaffs, 
are  single  sticks  of  immense  length  and  width, 
straight  as  arrows,  and  free  from  knots  or  sap. 
The  cabins,  as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  fitted, 
are  amply  spacious  when  compared  with  the  ac- 
commodations offered  by  other  vessels.  The 
berths  are  very  ingeniously  made  to  fold  flat 
against  the  wall  during  the  day,  and  so  give 
much  increase  of  room  for  any  who  may  choose 
to  use  their  cabins  as  sitting-rooms.     Both  pad- 


dle and  screw  ongincs  are  almost  completely  fin- 
ished. It  is  quite  impossible  by  mere  descrip- 
tion to  give  any  adequnte  notion  of  tho  colossal 
proportions  of  both  of  these  sets  of  engines. 
The  paddlo  engines  consist  of  four  oscillating 
cylinders,  of  74  inch  diametorand  14  feet  stroke; 
each  pair  of  cylinders,  with  its  crank,  condenser, 
and  air-pump,  forms  in  itself  a  complete  and 
separate  engine,  capable  of  easy  disconnection 
from  the  other  three,  so  that  the  whole  is  a  com- 
bination of  four  engines.  A  friction  clntch  con- 
necting the  two  cranks  is  the  means  by  which  the 
engines  can  be  connected  or  disconnected.  All 
the  sets  of  engines,  both  screw,  paddle  and  aux- 
iliary, are  provided  with  governors,  expansion 
and  throttle  valves.  The  paddlo  engines  will 
work  up  to  an  indicated  power  of  3000  horses, . 
or  33,000  lbs  ,  when  working  11  strokes  per  min- 
ute with  steam  in  the  boiler  at  15  lbs.,  the  expan- 
sion valve  cutting  off  at  one-third  of  the  stroke. 
All  the  parts,  however,  are  so  constructed  that 
they  will  work  smoothly  either  at  eight  strokes 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN. 

Oncoming  into  possession  of  the 
vessel  the  new  company  thought 
that  iu  case  of  war  the  Great  East- 
ern might  prove  an  invaluable 
auxiliary  to  the  government,  if  not 
for  carrying  guns,  yet  still  more 
effectively  in  running  down  tho 
largest  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
which  the  immense  speed  of  the 
vessel  would  enable  her  to  over- 
take with  perfect  ease.  For  thin 
purpose,  therefore,  it  was  decided 
to  strengthen  still  move  her  sharp 
powerful  bows,  by  laying  down 
three  complete  iron  decks  forward , 
extending  from  the  bows  backward 
for  120  feot.  These  decks  are  en- 
tirely completed.  They  cover 
8000  square  feet,  and  afford  stor- 
age for  1400  tons  of  cargo  space. 
They  will  not,  however,  be  used 
fur  this  purpose,  but  for  accom- 
modating tho  crew  of  300  or  400 
men.  With  this  large  increase  of 
strength  forward,  the  Great  East- 
ern, steaming  full  power,  could 
cut  in  two  the  largest  wooden 
line-of  battleship  that  ever  floated. 
The  deck  alone  requires  18  miles 
of  five  inch  planking  to  cover  it ; 
tho  paddle  boxes  are  of  rolled  iron, 
and  each  contains  24,000  cubic 
feet,  and  is  equal  in  size  to  a  ves- 
sel of  600  tons.  Everything  con-, 
nected  with  the  vessel  is  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale.  Thus,  it  requires 
more  than  six  tons  of  paint  to  give 
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per  minute,  at  25  lbs.,  without  expansion,  be- 
yond what  is  unavoidably  effected  in  tho  slides, 
or  at  16  strokes  per  minute  with  tho  expansion 
valve  cutting  off  at  one  quarter  of  the  stroke. 
Under  tho  latter  circumstances,  the  paddle  en- 
gines alone  would  givo  an  indicated  power  of 
5000  horses.  Tho  boilers  are  immensely  strong, 
and  have  been  tested  to  double  the  pressure  they 
are  required  to  bear.  Their  weight,  including 
donkey  engine,  pumps,  funnels,  etc.,  is  210  tons, 
and  they  arc  capable  of  containing  15G  tons  of 
water.  Each  sot  has  about  8000  square  feet  of 
surface,  exclusive  of  flue  or  furnace,  and  about 
400  square  feet  of  fire  bar  surface.  Each  is 
equal  to  supply  freely,  with  moderate  firing, 
steam  for  an  indicator  of  1800  horse  power  when 
working  with  15  lbs.;  but  with  full  firing  can 
supply  freely  for  an  indicator  of  2500  horse  pow- 
er. The  fireplaces  and  ashpits  are  fitted  so  as  to 
be  well  adapted  for  the  use  of  anthracite  coal. 
The  screw  engines  are  constructed  on  the  same 
improved  principles.  They  have  four  cylinders 
of  84  inches  diameter  and  4  feet 
stroke.  The  cylinders  are  capa- 
ble of  being  worked  together  or 
separately.  When  working  4S 
strokes  a  minute,  with  steam  on  at 
15  lbs.,  and  cutting  off  at  one-third 
of  the  stroke,  these  engines  give  an 
indicated  power  of  4400  horses, 
but  at  55  strokes  a  minute,  steam 
on  at  25  lbs.,  and  catting  off  at 
one-quarter  of  the  stroke,  the  pow- 
er will  reach  6500  horses.  Thus 
the  united  efforts  of  both  screw  and 
paddle  engines  will  drive  the  im- 
mense vessel  through  the  water 
with  a  power  of  no  less  than  12,000 
horseB.  What  fleet  could  stand  in 
the  way  of  such  a  mass,  weighing 
some  30,000  tons,  and  driven 
through  the  water  by  1 2,000  horse 
power,  at  the  rate  of  22  or  23  miles 
an  honr.  The  screw  engine  boil- 
ers are  in  three  distinct  sets.  Their 
weight  is  362  tons,  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  water  is  270  tons.  The 
probable  consumption  of  coal  when 
both  engines  are  at  full  work  wilt 
average  250  tons  per  day.  The 
cellular  compartments  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  will  be  used  for 
pumping  water  into  instead  of  bal- 
last, and  as  the  webs  subdividing 
these  are  made  perfectly  water- 
tight, any  one  or  any  number  can 
be  filled  at  pleasure.  The  vessel 
is  to  be  completed  Sept.  4,  with  a 
premium  of  .£1000  a  week  for  ear- 
lier completion,  and  a  penalty  of 
.£10,000  a  week  for  each  complete 
seven  days  beyond  the  allotted 
time.  This  agreement  includes  the 
masts,  sails,  rigging,  boats,  cables, 
engines,  boilers,  ironwork  and 
woodwork,  with  suitable  accom- 
modation for  500  first-class  and 
400  second-cIasB  passengers.  Of 
course  a  contract  so  extensive  is 
not  all  performed  by  Mr.  Russell, 
the  contractor,  himself,  but  distrib- 
uted in  various  branches  among 
different  firms  which  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  employing  for  his 
other  ships.  Some  of  these  sub- 
divisions include  work  enough  to 
be  considered  as  extensive  con- 
tracts. Thus  the  rigging  will  re- 
quire 900  blocks,  and  about  79  tons 
of  hemp  rope,  with  30  tons  of 
mixed  wire  and  hemp  for  the  stand- 
ing rigging.  Her  sails  will  con- 
sume nearly  12,000  square  yards  of 
canvass ;  she  is  to  have  20  boats 
fitted  with  masts  and  sails  com- 
plete, exclusive  of  two  small  screw 
steamers,  each  to  be  100  feet  long 
by  16  wide,  of  130  tons  measure- 
ment, and  40  horse  power.  She  is 
to  carry  upward  of  1000  fathoms 
of  chain  cables,  all  of  the  most 
massive  description.  Heranchors 
are  16  in  number,  ranging  from 
one  to  seven  tons,  the  largest.  Had 
she  been  fitted  with  the  Admiralty 
auchor,  and  had  the  old  rule  been 
followed  of  requiring  a  certain 
weight  of  anchor  according  to  the 
vessel's  tonnage,  her  largest  an- 
chors must  have  hceu  ~2'i  tons 
eai.li. — London  Times 
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THE  ACTRESS'S  VICTIM. 

AN  OWER  TETJE  TALE. 

BY     WALTER    CLARENCE. 

George  Herbert  and  I  were  school-fellows. 
He  was  two  years  older  than  I,  talented,  hand- 
some, good-tempered,  always  at  the  head  of  his 
class,  and  a  favorite  alike  with  Ms  teachers  and 
his  playmates,  for  he  was  not,  like  many  studious 
hoys,  a  dull  fellow  on  the  playground.  He  was 
foremost  there,  as  he  was  everywhere  else,  the 
leader  of  all  our  juvenile  games  ;  and  what,  per- 
haps, tended  to  increase  his  popularity  more  than 
anything  else,  he  was  ever  the  supporter  of  the 
weak  against  the  strong.  His  generous  disposi- 
tion prompted  h'm  to  be  this. 

Wc  were  at  a  boarding  school,  and  I  need  not 
say  that  a  cowardly,  lubberly  boy  at  a  boarding 
school  is  likely  to  faro  badly,  and  to  be  hustled 
and  bullied  about  by  his  schoolmates,  often  by 
boys  smaller  and  younger  than  himself.  Talk 
of  men  finding  their  level  in  society!  There  is 
no  place  where  a  level  is  so  quickly,  so  easily 
found,  as  among  the  boys  at  a  large  boarding 
school. 

However,  George  Herbert,  though  he  made  the 
leading  lads  of  the  school  his  chief  companions, 
never  spurned  the  advances  of  the  feeblest  of  his 
schoolmates.  He  would  suffer  no  one  to  be  ill- 
treated,  or  even  to  bo  ill  spoken  of  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  there  was  no  way  by  which  a  friend 
could  so  quickly  fall  in  his  esteem,  as  by  assum- 
ing a  tyrannical,  scornful  demeanor  towards 
thoso  less  gifted  than  himself.  George  hated 
nothing  but  meanness  and  falsehood.  These  be 
could  not  abide;  once  assured  that  a  hoy  had 
been  guilty  of  either,  and  his  esteem  was  lost 
forever. 

Even  old  Dr.   B ,   the   principal   of  the 

school,  who  seldom  smiled  upon  anybody — 
though  ho  was  a  good  man  and  an  excellent 
schoolmaster — often  spoke  kindly  and  encourag- 
ingly to  George  Herbert ;  and  more  than  once — 
though  not  in  George's  presence  or  hearing — held 
him  up  as  an  example  to  his  schoolmates,  and, 
strange  to  say,  without  causing  any  feelings  of 
envy  or  jealousy  !  All  were  ready  to  admit  that 
what  tho  doctor  said  was  true. 

Now  tho  reader  may  imagine  that  I  am  at- 
tempting to  describe  that  most  disagreeable  and 
impossible  of  literary  creations— because  it  has 
no  counterpart  in  real  life — a  perfect  character. 
Such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  George  Herbert 
had  his  failings  as  well  as  all  other  creations  of 
humanity.  "  Though,"  as  Goldsmith  writes, 
"oven  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side." 

He  was  generous  to  a  fault,  often,  though  not 
intentionally,  at  the  expense  of  justice.  He  was 
somewhat  hasty  in  temper,  and  prone  to  sudden 
fits  of  passion,  though  his  anger  was  seldom 
aroused  save  by  witnessing  acts  of  injustice  or 
oppression;  and,  though  this  weakness  was  not 
observable  while  at  school,  or  in  early  boyhood, 
he  was  too  susceptiblo  to  the  blandishments  of 
the  fair  sex.  No  man  could  havo  tempted  George 
Herbert  to  a  wrong  action;  a  bad  woman  might, 
though  it  must  have  been  in  such  a  manner  that 
he  could  not  perceive  tho  folly  that  ho  had  been 
guilty  of;  for  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  any  wo- 
man could  havo  tempted  him  to  crime,  until  ho 
had  gone  too  far  to  easily  extricate  himself. 

"While  he  was  at  school,  George  was  always 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pocket-money, 
which  ho  spent  freely,  for  he  was  the  only  son, 
the  only  child  of  a  country  gentleman  of  inde- 
pendent fortane,  who,  with  good  reason,  doted 
on  him. 

George  Herbert  left  school  at  the  ago  of  eigh- 
teen, some  two  years  before  I  did,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  going  to  Oxford  University,  where  he  in- 
tended to  remain  four  or  five  years,  after  which 
it  was  anticipated  that  he  would  be  elected  to 
represent  the  county  in  which  his  father's  estates 
were  situated  in  parliament,  as  his  father  and 
grandfather  had  done  before  him.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  he  should  practise  any  profession,  as 
his  father's  rent-roll,  from  landed  property  in  the 
county,  to  which  he  was  sole  heir,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  maintain  a  luxurious  establishment. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  family  that  since  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  they  had  lived  on  their  es- 
tates, fulfilling  to  perfection  the  ordinary  duties 
of  country  gentlemen,  generally  holding  the 
commission  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a  col- 
onel of  militia  ;  and  once  or  twice  the  lord  lieu- 
tenantcy  of  the  county  had  been  held  by  the  head 
of  the  family ;  the  younger  sons  had  from  time 
immemorial  held  commissions  in  tho  army  or 


navy,  and  had  often  risen  to  eminence  in  those 
professions  ;  but  George  being  an  only  child,  and 
not  being  inclined  to  the  profession  of  arms,  the 
only  public  employment  he  expected  to  engage 
in  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  somewhat  onerous  one 
of  representing  in  the  House  of  Commons  the 
constituency  of  his  native  county. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs  with  him,  it 
was,  and  ever  has  been  a  matter  of  wonder  with 
me,  how  the  family  became  all  of  a  sudden  re- 
duced in  circumstances,  for  I  never  heard  the 
matter  satisfactorily  explained  ;  and  as  George 
himself  seldom  alluded  to  it — indeed,  he  seemed 
to  shun  the  subject  if  it  became  by  chance  the 
topic  of  conversation — of  course  I  never  asked 
him  for  any  explanation  of  the  mystery*. 

Still,  as  I  knew  that  his  father's  income 
amounted  at  least  to  eleven  thousand  pounds  per 
annum  (the  old  gentleman  was  one  of  the 
wealthiest  in  the  county),  and  as  I  was  aware 
that  for  several  generations  the  estates  had  de- 
scended to  the  eldest  son  by  a  strict  entail,  I 
could  not  make  out  how  that  entail  should  sud- 
denly cease  in  the  person  of  my  old  schoolfel- 
low's father,  nor  how  the  elder  Herbert — Squire 
Herbert,  of  Herbert  Manor,  he  was  styled — could 
be  reduced  to  poverty,  especially  as,  excepting 
the  maintenance  of  a  profuse  hospitality,  a  hand- 
some establishment,  a  good  stud  of  horses  and 
a  pack  of  fox  hoands,  all  of  which  expenditures 
his  income  was  amply  sufficient  to  defray,  and 
leavo  a  wide  margin,  the  squire  was  given  to  no 
extravagances,  nor  no  to  vicious  indulgences, 
such  as  gambling,  horse-racing,  and  the  like. 

I  left  school  and  entered  the  navy.  My  first 
cruise  was  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Northern  Ocean. 
It  occupied  three  years,  and  I  returned  home.  It 
was  about  five  years  after  George  Herbert  had 
entered  himself,  a  gentleman  commoner,  at  Ba- 
liol  College,  Oxford  University,  when,  one  day, 
shortly  after  my  return,  I  was  standing  in  St. 
James's  Park,  watching  the  mano-uvrcs  of  tho 
Household  Troops  as  they  went  throngh  their 
customary  morning  drill,  in  the  rear  of  the  war 
office,  when  I  received  a  smart  clap  on  tho  shoul- 
der from  some  person  among  the  crowd  of 
spectators. 

Now,  had  I  any  reason  to  imagine  that  sach 
might  be  the  unwelcome  salutation  of  a  sheriffs 
officer,  I  might  have  ondeavored  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tho  throng  of  admiring  gazers,  and,  to 
U60  a  vulgar  phrase,  "have  cut  and  run." 
But  as  a  wandering  son  of  the  ocean  is  not  apt 
to  bo  troubled  with  dunning  tailors,  and  jewel- 
lers, and  horse-dealers,  it  hoc  genus  omnes,  who 
are  apt  to  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  fashionable 
young  men  about  town,  I  turned  about  sharply, 
and  somewhat  angrily,  to  confront  my  rough  as- 
sailant, when  who  should  I  sec  before  me  hot 
George  Herbert,  taller  and  a  little  stouter  than 
when  I  had  last  seen  him,  and  somewhat  dis- 
guised by  a  pair  of  well-trimmed  black  whiskers 
which  concealed  his  once  smooth  schoolboy 
cheeks,  but  as  handsome  and  more  gentlemanly- 
looking  than  ever?  I  started  back  in  surprise. 
George  was  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Ha,  W ,"  said  lie,  "who'd  have  thought 

of  seeing  you  here  amongst  these  idlers  ?  I  be- 
lieved you  to  be  thousands  of  miles  away  across 
tho  raging  main.  But  welcome,  my  boy,  wel- 
come.    When  did  you  arrive  in  England  ?" 

"  Only  last  week,"  I  replied.  "  In  Fact,  I  only 
left  the  frigate  yesterday,  for  the  first  time  since 
I  started  on  my  cruise,  and  came  up  from  Dcpt- 
ford  last  night.  But  I  may  repeat  your  question. 
"Who'd  havo  thought  of  seeing  you  here?  I 
should  have  looked  for  you  among  the  classic 
shades  of  old  Oxford  instead  of  in  this  gay  park 
of  London  city.  Indeed,  I  was  thinking  of  tak- 
ing a  trip  to  Oxford  next  week,  and  surprising 
you  at  your  studies." 

"  In  which  case  you  would  not  have  found 
me,"  he  replied,  in  a  peculiar,  saddened  tone  of 
voice,  which  I  remembered  afterwards,  though  it 
did  not  strike  me  at  the  time. 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  you  intended  to 
remain  at  the  university  until  you  were  five-and- 
twenty  V 

"  Circumstances  alter  cases,"  he  replied.  "  I 
left  Oxford  two  years  ago." 

I  could  think  of  no  reason  for  this,  unless  the 
old  squire  were  dead,  and  George  had  succeeded 
to  the  estate,  and  consequently  had  been  called 
to  occupy  his  father's  position  in  the  county  of 
K .  I  did  not  like  to  ask  the  question  blunt- 
ly, so  I  said  : 

"Perhaps  I  see  before  me  the  new  lord  of  Her- 
bert Manor,  and  have  to  congratulate  my  old 
schoolfellow  on  his  posiiion  as  one  of  the  law- 
givers of  ihc  country  1" 


"Not  so,"  he  replied,  with  a  sigh,  "  thongh 
my  poor  father  is  indeed  no  more.  He  died  a 
few  days  after  I  returned  home  from  Oxford." 

"  Suddenly  V  said  I,  thinking  from  his  man- 
ner that  his  father's  death  had  been  unanticipated. 

"Suddenly,  indeed,"  was  bis  reply.  "My 
father  broke  his  collar  bone  while  oat  with  the 
hounds.  He  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  con- 
sequence of  the  animal's  stumbling,  after  having 
leaped  a  high  fence.  My  poor  father  !  He  was 
insensible  from  the  moment  of  his  fall  till  he 
died,  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident." 

"  That  was  shocking,"  I  answered. 

"  It  was,"  replied  the  young  man,  sadly  ;  but 
im  mediately  brightening  np,  he  continued : 
"  You  arc  staying  in  London  at  present?" 

"  Tcs,  I  shall  remain  in  town  till  the  end  of 
the  week,  then  I  intend  to  go  down  to  H— shire. 
Are  you  staying  in  London  V 

"  Yes,  permanently.  I  will  not  stay  to  talk 
with  you  now,  though  I'm  glad  to  see  you  home 
again.  I  have  a  business  call  to  make  which 
must  be  attended  to.  You  arc  not  engaged  any- 
where to  night  ?,J 

"  I  was  thinking  of  going  to  the  theatre." 

"  Postpone  your  visit  till  to-morrow  and  I  will 
go  with  you.     Tonight  ccme  and  dine  with  me 

in  P Street,  and  let  me  hear  the  story  of 

your  adventures." 

"Gladly,"  I  replied.  "What  street  did  you 
say  *     What  number?" 

He  put  a  card  in  my  hand. 

"  There's  the  address,"  he  said.  "  Sharp  six, 
mind,  and  don't  expect  anything  but  a  steak  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  with  perhaps  cigars  and  punch 
afterwards  " 

"  You'll  not  have  company,  because — "  and  I 
looked  down  at  my  naval  uniform, — "  a  uniform 
is  not  exactly  the  thing  for  a  private  evening 
party,  and  I've  not  had  time — " 

"Pooh!"  he  interrupted,  "come  in  your  uni- 
form, or  just  as  you  please.  As  to  company, 
there'll  be  you  and  me  and  the  punch-bowl. 
Now,  good  morning.  I  wont  keep  your  atten- 
tion off  the  soldiers  any  longer." 

Ho  shook  haods  with  me  heartily  and  walked 
rapidly  away.     I  looked  at  the  card. 

"GEOROK  HEKBERT, 

"  No.  7  P Street,  Chelsea." 

"P Street,  Chelsea,"  I  ruminated,  recol- 
lecting that  it  was  a  most  unaristocratic  quarter 
of  the  city.  "  What  on  earth  can  have  induced 
George  to  take  up  his  abode  there  ?  And  per- 
manently, too  !"  And  then  I  recollected  tho  pe- 
culiar, saddened  tone  of  his  voice  that  I  have 
already  alluded  to.  "And  what  business  can 
call  tho  heir  of  Herbert  Manor,  and  £11,000  per 
annum,  to  a  peremptory  appointment  at  this 
early  hour?" 

It  struck  mo  that  there  must  be  something 
wrong,  though  I  could  not  surmiso  what.  Pov- 
erty I  scarcely  thought  of ;  besides,  George  was 
always  perfectly  gentlemanly,  and  never  gay  in 
his  appearance  and  attire,  and  he  was  as  gentle- 
manly in  his  manners  and  appearance  as  ever. 

I  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  rambling 
about  the  parks,  and  at  the  appointed  hour  found 

myself  at  tho   door  of  No.  7  P Street.     I 

really  was  amazed. 

P Street  was  a  tolerably  good  street.  Such 

a  street,  and  No.  7  was  such  a  house  as  I,  a  plain 
midshipman  in  the  navy,  might  have  chosen  for 
a  boarding  house,  if  I  had  intended  to  remain 
for  any  length  of  time  in  London  ;  such  a  house 
in  such  a  street  as  any  respectable  young  man, 
not  overbnrthened  with  money,  yet  desirous  of 
maintaining  a  fair  appearance  in  society,  might 
establish  himself  in  ;  but  I  should  almost  as  soon 
have  thought  of  looking  for  the  rich  and  fastid- 
ious George  Herbert  in  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Giles,  as  in  P Street,  Chelsea  ! 

However,  I  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was 
opened  by  a  middle-aged  woman,  who,  when  I 
asked  if  Mr.  Herbert  lived  there,  directed  me  to 
front  room  up  three  pair  of  stairs.  I  ascended. 
George  was  expecting  me,  and  hearing  my  foot- 
steps, he  came  to  the  door  of  the  room,  wrapped 
in  his  dressing-gown,  and  invited  me  to  enter,  at 
the  same  lime  calling  over  the  balusters  to  tho 
woman  who  had  admitted  me  to  the  house  to 
bring  up  dinner. 

"And  now,  W ,  let  mc  welcome  you  to  my 

town  residence,"  he  gaily  added.  "  The  apart- 
"ments  arc  not  spacious,  you  perceive,  but  com- 
fortable. This  is  my  drawing-room,  dining  room 
and  study,  and  the  closet  adjoining  is  my  bed- 
room, just  big  enough  to  stretch  myself  in." 

"  Narrow  quarters  after  Herbert  Manor,"  I  re- 
plied, laughing.  "  I  suppose  you  like  the  con- 
trast.   Like  tho  prime  minister  of  one  of  the 


Georges — I  fdrget  which— who  occasionally 
dined  for  eighteen  pence,  and  enjoyed  the  home- 
ly meal,  after  the  luxurious  fare  to  which  he  was 
accustomed.  The  hall  at  Herbert  Manor  will 
seem  all  the  more  pleasant  and  spacious  when 
yon  retnrn,  after  the  House  adjourns." 

"  IF7ien  J  retnrn  to  Herbert  Manor,"  said  tho 

young  man.'    "  Ah,  W ,  Herbert  Manor  has 

departed  -forever — 

'"Round  thy  battlement*.  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds 
whistle. 
Thoo,  the  home  of  my  fathers,  haet  gone  to  decay.' 

And  the  House,  my  boy.  Youare  sadly  mistaken 
if  you  fancy  that  I  have  the  honor  of  a  seat  on 
the  benches  of  the  Commons." 

I  glanced  at  the  table,  covered  with  manu- 
scripts and  books  and  pamphlets. 

"Ah,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  thought  you  had 
caught  mc  writing  a  speech  to  astonish  the  clod- 
hoppers of  K ,  eh  ?     Bather  scant  quarters 

these,  though,  for  an  M.  P." 

"In  Heaven's  name,  George,"  I  said,  "what 
do  you  mean?  What  has  happened?  What 
are  you  doing  ?" 

"  Earning  my  living,  to  be  sure,"  he  answered, 
with  a  smile.  "But  here  comesdinner.  Come, 
sit  to  the  table.  I'm  hungry.  I  don't  know 
whether  you  are ;  and  after  dinner,  or  supper, 
call  it  which  you  please,  we'll  draw  to  the  fire, 
light  our  cigars,  and  tell  our  mutual  adventures." 

The  dinner  was  a  good  substantial  one,  and 
George  produced  a  bottle  of  capital  wine.  Ho 
steadily  refused  to  converse  on  anything  hut 
commonplace  topics  during  the  meal ;  but  when 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  table  drawn 
closer  to  the  fire,  and  hot  water  brought  up,  and 
the  cigars  produced,  with  tho  materials  for  a 
bowl  of  punch,  he  asked  me  to  relate  all  that  had 
occurred  of  interest  during  my  late  cruise,  and 
how  I  liked  a  sailor's  lifo.  When  I  had  satisfied 
him  fully,  I  requested  a  like  detail  from  himself. 

"  To  begin,"  said  I,  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
your  allusions  to  Herbert  Manor?  And  what  is 
the  purpose  of  that  multitudinous  mnnuscript?" 

"  Of  Herbert  Manor,  the  less  said  tho  better," 
ho  said,  impatiently.  "It  matters  not  how,  I 
shall  see  it  no  more— to  claim  it  as  my  own  do- 
mesne.  Eor  the  manuscript  which  excites  your 
curiosity,  '  'tis  my  vocation,  Hal.'  By  that  I  earn 

my  living.     W ,  does  it  not  surprise  you  to 

find  the  heir  of  Herbert  Manor  an  author  ?" 

"An  author?" 

"Ay,  and  a  tolerably  successful  one,  consider- 
ing the  short  timo  that  I  have  been  before  tho 
public." 

He  caught  up  a  parcel  of  magazines  which 
lay  on  the  table,  and  hurriedly  turning  over  the 
leaves,  handed  them  to  me  open  at  certain  sto- 
ries, reviews,  essays  and  short  poems,  all  signed 
with  the  initials  "  G.  H." 

Utterly  astonished  and  confounded  as  I  was, 
I  glanced  them  over.  They  appeared  to  be  writ- 
ten in  a  stylo  adapted  to  please  the  class  of  read- 
ers to  whom  the  magazines  were  familiar,  and  all 
bore  evidence  of  the  great  talent  and  classical 
taste  of  the  writer. 

"  Can  it  be  possible  that  all  these  wero  written 
by  you,  George?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly  it  is  possible,"  he  replied,  laugh- 
ing. "  What  you  see  is  a  portion  of  the  literary 
labor  of  two  jears.  The  first  year  I  was  some- 
what discouraged.  Last  year  I  cleared  over  four 
hundred  pounds,  and  this  year  I  expect  to  make 
from  six  to  eight  hundred  pounds.  Is  not  that 
doing  well  for  a  young  author  V 

"  Six  to  eight  hundred  pounds  !  The  income 
of  a  post  captain  !  Where  I  must  hope  to  leave 
off  aspiring,  after  years  of  service,  with  perhaps 
a  wooden  leg  or  a  single  arm.  Still,  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with  tho 
rentals  to  which  I  always  believed  you  to  be  tho 
heir." 

"Say  no  more  about  that,  my  good  fellow. 
Some  day,  perhaps  I  may  be  in  a  humor  to  ex- 
plain further.  At  present  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  the  subject.  Enough,  that  on  my  father's 
death  I  found  myself  a  beggar.  Bred  to  no 
profession,  what  could  I  do?  Thank  Heaven, 
I  possessed  some  natural  talent  for  composition, 
a  lively,  poetic  imagination,  and  an  excellent 
education.  I  had  practised  composition  for  my 
amusement,  when  I  never  expected  that  it  would 
fall  to  my  lot  to  practise  it  for  bread.  'Paint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady.5  I  laid  aside  my  an- 
cestral pride,  and  tried  my  luck  as  an  author.  I 
have  told  you  with  what  success.  After  all,  I 
have  not  lowered  myself.  There  have  been  royal 
and  noble  authors,  and  the  latter,  at  all  events, 
have  not  scrupled  to  accept  remuneration  for 
their  effusions." 
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"You  liavo  gained  rather  than  lost,"  said  I. 
" But  you  havo  been  unusually  (brtnnato.    Aro 

you  known  as  an  uullior  by  your  full  uanief 

"  I  huvo  some  reason  to  liolicvo  that  my  Incog- 
nito is  discovered.  In  Fact,  I  fancy  thai  to  that 
knowledge  1  am  partially,  at  least,  Indebted  for 
my  success.  If  I  had  bcon  some  poor  douce 
from  Grub  Street,  I  suspect  I  shoulil  havo  bad 
to  Struggle  with  penury  for  years,  ovon  had  I 
twice  the  talent  I  am  beguiling  to  give  myself 
unlit  for.  Come,  now,  let's  sink  the  hhop  ami 
talk  of  other  matters.  Fill  your  tumbler  again, 
and  light  another  cigar.  When  do  you  sail 
again,  and  where  !" 

Wo  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and  I  did 
not  take  my  departure  until  "  the  wee  sma'  hours 
ayont  the  twall,"  as  Burns  sings.  Then  I  bade 
my  former  schoolfellow  good-by,  nor  did  I  sco 
him  again  for  several  years. 

I  had  bcou  absent  on  two  distinct  cruises,  each 
of  more  than  throe  years'  duration,  ere  again  I 
visited  London.  During  this  long  period  I  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything,  personally,  from 
Herbert;  but  I  had  heard  of  his  still  increasing 
fame.  As  a  magozine  writer  he  was  exceedingly 
popular,  and  ho  had  published  two  novels  and  a 
volume  o(  poems,  all  of  which  works  had  met 
with  marked  success.  Ho  was  everywhere  high- 
ly spoken  of  as  a  young  man  who  would  attain 
to  the  summit  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen, 
and  for  which  ho  had  such  a  natural  aptitude, 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  to  bo  regretted  that  he 
had  been  so  singularly  disappointed  in  the  high 
anticipations  of  his  boyhood  and  youth.  When 
I  re-visited  London,  George  Herbert  was  about 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age. 

My  first  endeavor,  when  I  reached  the  capital, 
was  to  learn  where  ho  resided,  in  order  that  I 
might  call  upon  him.  I  expected  to  find  him  a 
married  man,  living  in  a  style  very  different  from 
that  in  which,  more  from  choice  than  from  actual 
necessity,  I  had  met  him  sevon  years  before. 

A  new  book — a  novel — had  just  come  out. 
The  town  was  ringing  with  the  praises  of  the 
author,  who  still  signed  his  initials  to  his  works, 
but  whose  name  and  family  were  known  to 
everybody.  Still  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding 
him  ;  and  I  only  succeeded,  at  last,  by  applying 
to  the  publisher  of  his  last  work,  and  even  he 
was  unwilling  to  give  me  the  information  I 
sought,  until  I  had  satisfied  him  of  our  former 
schoolboy  friendship.  Then,  indeed,  he  seemed 
rather  desirous  that  I  should  visit  the  author. 

"You  will  find  him  sadly  changed,"  said  the 
bookseller.  "I  hope  a  visit  from  an  old  friend 
may  do  him  good;  but  I  am  afraid,  poor  fellow ! 
that  his  days  arc  numbered." 

"  Indeed !"  I  exclaimed,  greatly  shocked ;  "  is 
he  really  so  ill?" 

"In  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  I  fear," 
replied  the  bookseller. 

"  George  Herbert  in  a  consumption  1"  I  cried. 
"I  never  should  have  suspected  such  a  thing. 
His  constitution  appeared  to  be  of  iron,  and  he  had 
no  vicious  habits.     By  the  way,  is  ho  married  ?" 

"It  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  for  htm 
had  he  married  five  years  ago,"  replied  the  book- 
seller.    "No,  sir,  he  is  not  married." 

"  What  has  brought  him  to  the  unhappy  con- 
dition in  which  you  describe  him  to  be?"  I 
asked. 

The  bookseller  shook  his  head  mysteriously, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  appeared  desirous  that 
I  should  leave  the  shop,  and  having  written  down 
the  address  he  had  given  me  in  my  note  book,  I 
wished  him  good-day  and  then  stepped  into  the 
street. 

I  could  not  understand  it.  The  address  which 
had  been  given  mo  was  to  a  poorer  quarter  of  the 
same  poor  and  plebeian  parish.  Yet  George 
must,  I  felt  assured,  have  made  large  sums  of 
money  by  his  works.  What  could  be  the  matter  ? 
Had  he  fallen  into  low  habits  ?  Become  a  gam- 
bler or  a  drunkard  ?  It  seemed  scarcely  cred- 
ible that  the  high-minded  and  refined  George 
Herbert  could  have  fallen  so  low  ! 

With  sad  misgivings  I  traced  out  his  abode. 
It  was  a  small  but  decent  house  in  a  poor  street, 
in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  districts  of 
the  parish  of  Chelsea.  The  woman  of  the  house 
seemed  to  be  disinclined  to  admit  mc,  until  I  had 
answered  a  number  of  strange  questions,  and 
satisfied  her  that  I  was  really  a  friend,  and  in- 
tended her  lodger — whom  she  appeared  deeply 
to  sympathize  with— no  harm.  Even  when,  at 
last,  sho  directed  me  to  his  room,  she  still  ap- 
peared to  regard  me  with  suspicion,  and  when  I 
reached  the  landiDg  on  the  upper  story,  I  saw 
her  standing  listening  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Notwithstanding  my  forebodings,  I  was  ill-pre- 


pared in  encounter  that  which  met  my  eyes  when 
I  entered  the  room,  which  I  did  niter  knocking 
thereat  with  my  knuckles  at  the  door.  George 
had  cither  been  asleep,  or  was  dreaming  uwnki-, 
lor  ho  had  not  heard  me,  and  when  the  noiso  of 
my  footsteps  on  the  lloor  of  the  room  attracted 
his  attention,  ho  started  from  his  chair  with  a 
half  wild  look  of  alarm. 

The  room  was  clean,  hut  scantily  and  very 
poorly  furnished,  and  so  small,  that  the  bed,  a 
chair,  and  the  table  at  which  ho  sat,  completely 
filled  it.  The  table  was  covered  with  manuscript, 
scratched,  blotted  and  torn,  until  it  was  for  the 
most  part  illegible,  and  the  floor  beneath  the 
table  was  littered  with  it. 

But  all  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  in- 
mate  of  tho  apartment.  Had  I  met  him  in  the 
street  I  should  not  have  known  him.  Death  was 
plainly  stamped  upon  his  pallid  countonanco. 
Although  still  quite  a  young  man,  his  fine,  curl- 
ing brown  hair,  of  which  he  had  once  been  so 
justly  proud,  had  almost  all  fallen  out.  His  full, 
broad  forehead  looked  unnaturally  largo  in  conse- 
quence, and  in  comparison  with  the  thin,  shrunk- 
en features  of  his  faco  and  his  hollow  cheeks. 
His  dark  eyes  looked  black  as  jet  and  singularly 
largo,  while  they  gleamed  with  a  fiery,  passionate 
light,  which  almost  looked  like  the  fire  of  insan- 
ity. His  well-formed  head,  naturally  so  beauti- 
fully set  on  his  onco  full,  round  throat,  was 
sunken  on  his  breast.  His  broad  shoulders  were 
bent,  and  his  full  chest  sunken,  while  his  fair 
skin  looked  yellow  as  parchment,  and  the  blue, 
knotted  veins  showed  beneath  it  like  whipcord. 
The  few  hairs  that  still  remained-to  him,  as  well 
as  his  whiskers,  were  strewn  with  gray. 

"  Why,  George,  my  poor  fellow,  what  means 
this  V  I  asked,  advancing  towards  him,  and  tak- 
ing his  thin,  cold  hand  in  mine. 

He  recognized  mo  then,  and  a  deep,  crimson 
blush  suffused  his  sallow  skin,  covering  his  neck, 
cheeks  and  brow  with  the  same  burning  hue  of 
shame.  He  made  no  reply,  but  let  his  band  lie 
passively  in  mine.  Then  he  essayed  to  rise,  as 
if  to  offer  me  his  chair,  the  only  one  the  room 
contained,  but  I  refused  him  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  took  my  seat  on  the  edge  of  the  narrow 
pallet. 

"  Why,"  said  I,  assuming  an  appearance  of 
cheerfulness,  "  is  this  the  popular  author  with 
whose  fame  the  world  is  ringing  1  whose  name  is 
spoken  of  in  India  with  love  and  admiration  as 
earnest  and  strong  as  it  is  here  1  When  were 
you  taken  ill  ?  Yon  are  working  too  hard, 
George.  You  are  killing  yourself.  Throw  away 
that  pen.  You  are  writing  now.  This  is 
madness." 

I  tried  to  take  the  pen  from  his  hand,  for  I 
was  really  vexed. 

"  I  am  writing  for  bread  !"  he  muttered,  in  an 
unearthly  tone  of  voice,  which  seemed  to  whistle 
as  it  came  up  deep  from  his  hollow  chest.  "  Yes, 
for  bread.1" — and  he  fairly  hissed  forth  the  last 
word — "  and  I  can't  write.  I  am  growing  mad. 
See  hero." 

He  pointed  to  the  pile  of  manuscript  sheets  on 
the  table,  on  the  floor,  to  the  still  smoldering 
folios  that  sparkled  in  the  embers  of  the  grate, 
where  he  had  thrown  them  to  burn. 

"  I  can't  write.  All  that  is  the  work  of  the 
last  twenty-four  hours,  during  which  I  have  only 
dozed  for  a  few  minutes  in  my  chair,  and  it  is  all 
useless — all  nonsense !"  He  laughed  almost 
fiendishly  as  he  continued;  "If  they  saw  that 
they  would  send  me  to  the  madhouse,  where  I 
sometimes  think  I  ought  to  be.  Such  thoughts 
come  into  my  brain,  and  I  jot  them  down.  I 
can't  help  it.  I  am  possessed  with  a  legion  of 
devils." 

I  carelessly  took  up  a  page  of  manuscript  and 
endeavored  to  decipher  it,  and  with  much  dif- 
ficulty I  partially  succeeded.  I  threw  it  down, 
shuddering  as  I  did  so.  He  who  wrote  it,  I 
thought,  mu6t  be  possessed  with  devils. 

"It  is  a  comic  poem  they  want  me  to  write," 
he  screeched  rather  than  spoke.  "  They  bid  me 
write  comidy  in — " 

A  fit  of  coughing  came  on,  during  which  I 
feared  he  would  suffocate;  and  when  it  ceased 
he  vomited  blood,  and  sank  back  utterly  exhaust- 
ed in  his  chair.  Again  I  repeat,  I  knew  not 
what  to  say;  how  to  act!  I  could  not  under- 
stand this  poverty — this  more  than  poverty — this 
destitution  ! 

"  Surely,  George,"  I  ventured  at  length  to  say, 
"  }ou  cannot  be  really  suffering  such  want  as  you 
appear  to  be  ?  I  have  heard  that  you  received 
such  large  sums  of  money  for  your  writings. 
How  is  it?  Tell  me.  Can  1  relieve  you?  Can 
I  assist  you  in  any  way  1" 


"No!"  he  shrieked,  savagely.    "No,  if  you 

had  the  wealth  of  a  .lew  ilu  would  swallow  it  tip. 
Why  should  !/<»<  trouble  yourself  about  014  '  Go 
away.  Who  told  you  to  come  hero  ?  I  don't 
want  to  see  you." 

I  am  not  a  coward  ;  still,  had  I  not  perceh  ed 
tlte  utter  physical  as  well  as  mental  prostration 
of  tho  wreck  of  glorious  manhood  and  intellect 
beforo  mo,  I  should  huvo  felt  alarmed  lor  my 
personal  safety.  1  endeavored  to  soothe  him, 
spoke  of  old  times,  of  our  former  friendship,  of 
our  schoolboy  days,  of  my  long  absence  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  ol  the  pleasure  that  I  bad  antic- 
ipated in  meeting  one,  as  a  friend,  whose  praises 
filled  the  mouths  of  strangers  at  the  antipodes. 
I  partially  succeeded. 

"Do  they  thus  spoak  of  mc?"  ho  said.  "  I 
have  been  told  so.  I  have  road  so.  The  fools  ! 
tho  liars  !  What  do  they  know?  If  they  wero 
hero  they  would  point  at  mc  tho  finger  of 
scorn.  /,  tho  poet,  the  novelist,  tho  essa)ist,  tho 
reviewer !  Pah  !  They  mock  mc  ;  you  mock  ! 
The  world  is  all  mockery  !  ha  !  ha  I  ha  I" 

Ho  fell  back  in  his  chair  and  foamed  at  tho 
mouth,  while  he  uttered  from  time  to  time  un- 
earthly shrieks.  I  wanted  to  summon  assistance, 
yet  I  dared  not  to  leave  him.  I  deeply  regretted 
that  I  had  called  upon  him,  for  I  felt  that  it  was 
my  presence  that  had  caused  all  this  frenzied 
excitement,  and  I  feared  that  he  would  die  with 
me  alone  near  him.  Presently,  however,  ho 
grow  more  composed. 

"  Forgive  me,  W ,"  he  said.     "  I  am  mad 

sometimes,  I  know.  It  was  kind  of  you  to  call 
upon  me.  What  was  it  that  you  were  saying? 
Ha!  I  remember;  of  famo,  of  my  fame  abroad. 
Yes,  it  might  have  been  so.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her.  She  fiend  that  sho  is,  and  yet  I  cannot 
destroy  her.  If  I  were  to  throw  this  into  the 
flames,  she  would  perish  as  it  burnt  and  withered 
away.  Ten  times  an  hour  I  am  urged  by  devils 
to  do  so,  yet  I  dare  not ;  no,  I  dare  not." 

He  grasped  a  miniature  that  hung  suspended 
from  his  neck  by  a  narrow  ribbon,  and  was 
hidden  in  his  bosom,  and  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes 
glared  so  savagely,  and  his  muscles  worked  so 
strangely,  that  I  feared  a  return  of  his  former 
paroxysm.  I  wished  to  see  the  portrait,  but  I 
dared  not  ask  him  to  show  it  to  me.  He  sat  si- 
lent for  a  few  minutes,  biting  his  lips  till  the 
blood  started ;  then  suddenly  assuming  an  ap- 
pearance of  intense  earnestness,  he  hissed  out 
through  his  teeth  in  a  low  whisper: 

"Hist!  hist!  hush!  I  must  write.  They  will 
be  coming  for  copy  Eoon.  They  want  this  to 
speak  before  the  curtain  rises  to-night,  and  / 
want  the  money  for  it.  Where  is  all  the  money 
gone?  She  swallows  it  all — gold,  red,  gleaming, 
hissing,  red  hot,  molten  gold,  and  I  can't  make 
it  fast  enough.  I  must  write,  write,  write,  till  my 
head  splits  and  my  brain  is  on  fire,  and  then  I 
shall  go  mad — mad.  lam  mad.  Hip,  hip,  hur- 
rah !"  And  feeble  as  he  was,  he  rose  from  his. 
chair,  threw  some  of  the  scribbled  paper  into  the 
fire,  and  then  snatching  it  forth,  threw  it  on  the 
floor.  Another  moment,  and  the  house  would 
have  been  on  fire,  and  he  would  have  perished  in 
the  flames.  I  had  great  difficulty  in  extinguish- 
ing them,  while  the  madman,  for  he  was  now  a 
raving  maniac,  danced  wildly  on  the  floor,  until 
he  overset  the  table  and  chair,  and  at  length  he 
fell  prostrate,  almost  breathless,  on  the  bed. 

I  felt  it  absolutely  necessary  to  call  for  assist- 
ance now.  The  landlady  came  up  stairs  looking 
dreadfully  frightened.  I  explained  briefly  what 
had  occurred,  and  desired  her  to  send  immedi- 
ately for  assistance  to  convey  the  poor  unfortu- 
nate to  a  place  of  security,  for  l^feared  to  let 
him  remain  by  himself  throughout  the  night; 
indeed,  I  did  not  think  be  would  live  till 
morning. 

"I  feared  as  much,  sir,"  said  the  trembling 
woman.  "  Poor  gentleman  !  It  is  some  love 
affair,  this,  sir,  with  some  wicked  woman.  I 
have  heard  something  of  it,  but  I  don't  know 
exactly  the  rights.  He's  been  getting  worse 
every  day,  and  he  wouldn't  see  the  doctor.  He 
was  afraid  of  bailiffs  coming  to  carry  him  to 
prison,  and  I've  heard  say  as  he  was  once  a  rich 
gentleman  and  a  great  writer — " 

The  poor,  well  meaning  woman  would  have 
talked  on  for  an  hour  had  1  not  interrupted  her; 
but  she  knew  little  more  than  I,  and  I  feared  my 
poor  friend  would  recover  from  his  prostration 
and  be  seized  with  another  fit,  which  might  prove 
fatal,  or  during  which  he  might  do  himself  or 
me  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  So  I  bade  her 
hasten  for  a  doctor,  and  describe  to  him  the 
actual  condition  of  the  sufferer. 

She  was  absent  nearly  half  an  hour,  durin; 


which  space  George  Herbert  lay  breathing  softly 

and  quietly,  until,  at  lost,  lie  fell  asleep,  and  he 
was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  physician,  ac- 
companied by  his  assistant,  entered  the  room.  I 
explained  to  him  the  condition  of  the  puticnt, 
and  described  his  recent  paroxysm  and  tho  fit  of 
delirium  which  bad  reduced  him  to  bis  present 
prostrate  condition. 

The  doctor  bad  previously  visited  htm,  and 
had  anticipated  this  result.  He  felt  tho  poor  fel- 
low's pulso.  It  bout  so  feebly  thut  he  said  it  was 
doubtful  if  he  would  ever  revive.  Wc  remained 
with  him  throughout  the  night,  for  it  was  dark 
when  I  had  first  culled,  and  it  was  now  growing 
late.  He  slept  pretty  soundly  till  near  daylight, 
his  rest  being  only  disturbed  by  occasional  con- 
vulsive movements  of  the  limbs,  and  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Towards  morning  ho  awoke  culm 
and  quiet,  but  his  reason  had  forever  Mown.  Ho 
attempted  no  violence;  indeed,  his  Bystem  was 
now  completely  prostrated,  and  he  was  unable  to 
move  a  limb.  His  mind  wandered.  He  spoke 
calmly  of  tho  days  of  his  boyhood  at  Kugby 
school ;  of  his  former  playmates  ;  of  his  happy 
home  at  Herbert  Manor;  of  the  loss  of  fortune 
and  friends,  and  the  triumph  of  genius.  Then 
he  spoke  of  tho  great  sorrow  of  his  life  ;  of  thut 
which  had  blighted  his  prospects,  blasted  his 
hopes,  and  brought  him  to  rain,  for  aught  we 
could  tell,  to  shame  and  disgrace ;  for  we  could 
not  understand  his  strange  rambling  then,  /un- 
derstood it  afterwards — when  ho  was  gone. 

There  was  a  strange  mingling,  as  it  seemed,  of 
happy  and  unhappy  love.  He  spoke  in  terms  of 
endearment,  as  if  he  were  addressing  a  young 
and  gentle  girl ;  and  then,  in  a  burst  of  fiery 
passion,  to  one  whom  he  alternately  appealed  to 
in  terms  of  fond  affection,  and  then  accused  as  a 
beautiful  demon  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  soul. 
He  even  fancied  himself  face  to  face  with  her  in 
the  gulf  of  fiery  torment,  and  accused  her  of 
dragging  him  from  the  gates  of  heaven  to  the 
depths  of  hell ;  but  in  his  more  lucid  moments 
his  fancies  ever  reverted  to  the  loving,  gentle 
girl,  whose  devotion  he  accused  himself  of  hav- 
ing betrayed. 

He  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  he  lin- 
gered in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  several 
days,  and  where  he  died,  suddenly,  on  the  eighth 
day  after  his  removal,  from  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel  during  a  fit  of  coughing. 

I  accused  myself  of  having  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  hastening  his  death  by  my  ill-timed 
visit;  but  the  doctor  assured  mc  that  I  had  but 
hastened  the  paroxysm  by  a  few  hours  ;  the  long, 
latent  insanity  in  his  blood  must  have  made  it- 
self manifest  sooner  or  later.  He  was  buried  at 
the  expense  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  The 
funeral  was  qniet,  and  few  knew  of  his  death 
until  long  afterwards. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  he  was  buried,  the 
newspapers  announced  another  of  the  numerous 
editions  of  his  last  novel,  and  the  editors  were 
loud  in  its  praise.  That  very  day,  one  of  tho 
quarterly  reviews  contained  an  article  of  several 
pages  in  length,  eulogizing  the  work,  and  prom- 
ising both  wealth  and  fame  to  the  gifted  author  I 

I  saw  him  in  his  coffin,  and  I  saw  the  min- 
iature which  he  had  guarded  with  snch  jealous 
care.  It  was  the  portrait  of  a  woman,  apparently 
older  than  himself,  beautiful,  certainly,  yet  not 
remarkably  beautiful ;  but  there  was  an  indefin- 
able fascination  in  the  glance  of  her  eyes,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features,  which  compelled  me  to 
gaze  upon  it,  as  it  were,  against  my  will ;  a 
strange,  weird  fascination  that  had  something 
terrible  in  it.  I  knew  afterwards  who  she  was, 
and  once  I  saw  her,  and  shuddered  as  I  gazed 
upon  her,  as  I  would  have  shuddered  had  I  seen 
a  beautiful  fury  from  the  bottomless  pit — a  sho 
demon ! 

And  I  saw,  some  time  after,  in  a  country  vil- 
lage churchyard,  a  few  miles  from  London,  a 
plain  white  tombstone,  on  which  was  inscribed 
simply  the  word  "  Annie,"  and  I  knew  who  sho 
was  whose  remains  lay  beneath.  I  heard  poor 
George's  story.  It  was  soon  told ;  his  generous 
heart  proved  his  ruin. 

He  had  fallen  in  love,  shortly  after  I  had 
sailed  on  my  second  cruise,  and  just  when  ho 
was  rising  into  fame,  with  the  lovely  and  only 
daughter  of  the  curate  of  the  village  nearest  to 
his  late  father's  country  seat — Herbert  Manor. 
His  love  was  reciprocated,  and  the  handsome 
pair — for  a  handsome  pair  they  truly  were — had 
plighted  their  vows  of  love  and  truth,  and  had 
even  agreed  upon  a  day  when  they  should  be 
united  in  wedlock ;  when  George  was  solicited 

by  Mrs.  B ,  a  widow  and  an  actress  of  great 

personal  beauty,  to  use  his  influence  iu  her  bo- 
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half  with  the  manager  of  one  of  the  leading  the- 
atres of  the  metropolis.  He  consented,  and  did 
as  he  was  requested,  but  he  was  too  late.  There 
was  no  vacancy  for  her.  He  called  at  her  lodg- 
ings to  tell  her  of  his  ill  success,  and  found  her 
in  tears — in  the  direst  poverty.  Extravagance, 
since  the  period  of  her  husband's  death,  might 
have  led  to  this.  It  was  said  it  had  done  so. 
That  was  no  matter.  George  saw  her  distress, 
pitied  and  relieved  it. 

The  widow  was  grateful,  at  least  she  appeared 
to  be  grateful ;  but  she  had  two  young  children 
to  provide  for.  The  theatres  were  dull ;  she 
could  procure  no  engagement  anywhere,  and  her 
calls  upon  her  generous  young  benefactor — she 
was  five  years  older  than  he — were  frequent,  and 
always  promptly  answered.  Some  busybody  se- 
cretly informed  Annie  L that  Mrs. and 

George  were  keeping  up  a  correspondence,  and 
that  the  latter  had  promised  to  marry  the  actress. 
The  simple,  innocent  country  girl  refused  to  be- 
lieve the  story,  bat  the  busybody  brought  proof 
of  George's  frequent  visits  to  the  house  of  the 
widow.  Annie  was  a  fragile,  delicate  flower — 
she  made  no  complaint ;  but  she  took,  as  she 
thought,  her  lover'6  falsehood  so  much  to  heart, 
that  she  sickened  and  died.  George  did  not  hear 
of  Annie's  sickness  until  it  was  too  late  to  avail 
her.  He  had  not  for  a  moment  been  unfaithful, 
and  he  hastened  to  her  and  told  her  so.  He  only 
reached  her  father's  house  to  see  her  smile  her 
satisfaction ;  to  hear  her  whisper  in  his  ear  that 
since  Bhe  could  not  be  his  bride  on  earth,  they 
would  meet  in  heaven,  and  then  to  see  her  die. 

George  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  The 
widow  heard  of  this  sad  affair,  and  hastened  to 
comfort  him,  hypocritically  blaming  herself  as 
being  the  innocent  cause  of  poor  Annie's  death. 
At  first  George  could  not  endure  the  sight  of 
her;  but  she  continued  to  visit  him,  and  to 
affect  to  sympathize  with  him.  By  degrees  she 
so  worked  upon  his  feelings,  that  he  not  only  be- 
lieved in  her  sincerity,  but,  unwittingly,  as  it 
were,  began  to  regard  her  with  affection,  which 
soon  ripened  into  passionate  love — into  almost 
adoration. 

The  actress  had  now  gained  her  end.  So  well 
she  plied  her  singular  powers  of  fascination,  that 
she  induced  him  to  pay  various  heavy  debts  that 
Bhe  had  incurred,  and  promised  to  become  his 
wife  and  console  him  for  the  loss  of  Annie.  At 
length  he  fell  completely  into  her  toils.  Step  by 
step  she  led  him  on,  until  he  became  answerable 
for  debts  so  large  in  amount,  that  with  all  his 
success  ho  was  unable  to  pay  them.  His  prop- 
erty was  seized  ;  the  profits  of  his  books  were 
appropriated  by  the  widowed  actress's  creditors, 
and  still  he  blindly  allowed  himself  to  be  more 
and  more  deeply  ensnared.  At  length  he  found 
himself  a  ruined  man  ;  ruined  by  the  woman  he 
had  served  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards 
so  passionately  loved.  He  loved  her  blindly, 
madly  still  I 

He  went  to  her  at  the  green  room  of  the  the- 
atre, for  he  had,  at  last,  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
great  effort,  in  procuring  her  a  lucrativo  engage- 
ment. He  told  her  how  he  was  situated,  urged 
her  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  marry  him,  and  ad- 
vised that  they  should  strive  to  be  more  econom- 
ical in  future,  at  least  for  a  littlo  while,  and  all 
would  be  well. 

"  What  I"  cried  the  false  traitress,  "  /  marry  a 
beggar?  a  pauper"?  No,  no.  Go,  sir,  and  seek 
some  fool  of  your  own  condition.  I  am  other- 
wise engaged." 

Even  at  that  moment,  she  had  another,  richer 
victim  in  her  toils.  Not  satisfied  with  this  un- 
feeling treatment  of  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  her,  Bhe  sought  to  blacken  the  young  author's 
character  in  the  eyes  of  Annie's  father  and 
friends.  The  broken-hearted  father  accused  him 
of  being  the  murderer  of  his  child. 

This,  and  the  knowledge  that  Mrs.  B had 

openly  avowed  her  intention  to  marry  a  certain 
wealthy  baronet  whom  she  had  succeeded  in  cap- 
tivating, and  her  open  derision  of  her  young 
benefactor,  together  with  the  blight  that  had  tem- 
porarily fallen  upon  his  literary  prospects,  proved 
too  much  for  the  sensitive  mind  of  George  Her- 
bert. He  fell  into  bad  habits,  was  templed  to 
drink  to  excess  one  night — one  night  only — for 
he  was  strictly  temperate  in  his  habits.  A  fever 
was  the  consequence,  from  which  he  recovered 
only  to  fall  into  a  rapid  consumption.  His  cred- 
itors— the  faithless  widow's  creditors — dunned 
him  constantly,  although  he  had  not  only  given 
up  all,  but  had  pledged  himself  to  years  of  fu- 
ture labor  in  their  behalf.  His  enfeebled  frame 
could  bear  this  no  longer,  and  symptoms  of  in- 
sanity appeared.    He  wrote  constantly  night  and 


day,  scarcely  taking  any  rest ;  but  his  writings 
were  useless.  They  were  the  outpourings  of  a 
diseased  intellect.  He  had  removed  to  the  hum- 
ble lodgings  in  which  I  had  found  him,  still 
cherishing  the  miniature  of  the  woman  who  had 
proved  his  ruin  1 

The  reader  knows  the  rest.  I  have  only  to 
add  that  it  became  known  that  this  woman  could 
count  her  victims  by  the  score,  males  and  fe- 
males, men  younger  and  older  than  herself,  wo- 
men young  and  innocent,  whose  hearts,  like  the 
heart  of  Annie,  she  had  broken ;  but  none  of 
them  had  been  so  su6ceptible  as  the  gifted  and 
youthful  George  Herbert.  He  alone  had  suffered 
with  death. 


This  is  no  tale  of  fiction.  I  have  not  given 
the  real  names  of  the  parties  of  whom  I  have 
written,  for  all  have  friends  still  living,  who 
would  not  like  to  be  paraded  before  the  public. 

But  the  widowed  actress,  Mrs. ,  as  many 

persons  will  recollect,  hurried  to  insanity  and  to 
a  premature  grave,  a  young  man,  who,  had  he 
lived,  bade  fair  to  have  acquired  literary  distinc- 
tion second  to  no  author  now  in  existence,  and 
who  was  as  much  loved  and  admired  for  his 
amiable  character  and  handsome  person,  as  he 
was  respected  for  bis  intellectual  ability. 

[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

THE  EXILE'S  SISTER. 

BY   ANNA    M.    CARTER. 


Many  years  ago,  for  my  hair  is  gray  now,  and 
it  was  bright  brown  then,  I  spent  a  summer  at 
Newport.  All  the  winter  I  hud  been  very  ill, 
and  when  summer  came  was  so  pale  and  weak 
that  change  of  air  was  ordered  me.  My  aunt 
and  uncle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donaldson,  and  their 
two  pretty,  fashionable  daughters  Alice  and 
Lonise  were  going  to  Newport,  and  my  good  pa- 
rents insisted  upon  my  accompanying  them.  I 
didn't  wish  to  go  at  all,  really  dreaded  the  idea 
of  a  few  months  spent  at  a  fashionable  watering- 
place  ;  but  seeing  that  my  father  and  mother  had 
set  their  hearts  upon  having  mc  go,  I  hid  my  ob- 
jections and  went.  The  first  few  days  were 
pleasant  enough,  for  the  scenes  had  all  the  charm 
of  novelty.  My  cousins,  Alice  and  Louise,  were 
very  handsome,  dualling  girls,  lively  and  good- 
natured,  and  very  soon  became  the  reigning 
belles.  With  their  life  they  appeared  content, 
never  appearing  to  weary  of  the  continual  calls 
of  fashion,  the  eudless  round  of  gaiety  and  show. 
They  dressed  four  times  a  day,  and  danced  half 
the  nights,  and  yet  never  appeared  weary — were 
always  ready  for  a  ride  or  walk. 

After  tho  novelty  wore  oft',  and  it  soon  did,  I 
wearied  of  this  life,  and  longed  for  my  father's 
quiet,  well-stocked  library  and  my  music  and 
painting.  I  was  small,  pretty,  accomplished, 
and  always  richly  and  tastefully  dressed,  and 
gifted  with  more  than  ordinary  conversational 
powers,  and  at  first  was  much  sought  after.  I  do 
not  blush  to  write  these  encomiums  about  myself, 
for  I  am  old  and  gray-haired  now,  and  tho  day 
of  my  beauty,  like  my  youth,  has  passed  away. 
If  I  seem  egotistical  and  vain,  I  throw  myself 
upon  your  generosity,  dear  reader. 

The  attentions  of  the  empty-headed,  fashion- 
able beaux  annoyed  me,  and  the  senseless  twad- 
dle about  this  fine  dancer  and  that  good  singer, 
young  Knowbrains'  span  of  white  pacers,  Char- 
ley Elitie's  great  black  trotting  horse  and  new 
buggy,  Colonel  Hardnutt's  superb  crimson-lined 
barouche  and  long-tailed  bays,  Mrs.  Langley's 
real  point  lace  berthe,  and  Mrs.  MercurjT's  ninety 
dresses,  etc.,  which  I  heard  carelessly  comment- 
ed upon  by  the  young  ladies  of  ray  own  age, 
sickened  me  and  tired  my  patience  out ;  so  wrap- 
ping myself  in  a  cloak  of  the  most  impenetrable 
reserve,  I  treated  all  advances  so  coldly  that  I 
soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  left  undis- 
turbed, to  come  and  go  as  I  pleased. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  gentlemen 
were  brainless  and  the  ladies  silly,  but  there  was 
a  fair  proportion  of  such  at  the  hotel.  I  was 
called  odd,  old-maidish  and  blue,  and  some  went 
so  far  as  to  call  me  misanthropical,  and  others 
even  to  hint  at  insanity;  but  I  cared  very  little 
for  the  opinion  of  the  crowd,  and  often  laughed 
with  my  cousins  at  the  remarks  made  upon  me. 
We  three,  Alice,  Louise  and  myself,  agreed  per- 
fectly, and  my  uncle  and  aunt,  who  had  at  first 
remonstrated  with  me  upon  my  retiring  habits, 
when  they  saw  that  I  really  improved  in  health, 
that  the  color  came  back  to  my  cheeks,  let  me  do 
as  I  pleased,  only  striving  to  be  kind  as  possible. 


One  morning  my  cousins,  beautiful  and  fresh 
as  roses,  though  they  had  danced  half  the  pre- 
vious night,  burst  into  my  room.  I  was  sitting 
by  the  window  reading.  Louise  perched  herself 
in  the  window,  and  Alice  curled  herself  on  the 
floor  beside  me.  Alice  pulled  mv  book  away 
and  bade  me  listen  with  both  ears. 

"  You  dear  little  mole,  if  you  will  not  come 
out  into  the  world  to  hear  the  news  that  is  stir- 
ring, we  must  bring  it  to  you.  There  is  another 
arrival !" 

"  Some  rattle-pated  youth,  I  suppose,  with 
more  money  than  brains,  who  drives  a  span  of 
grays  before  a  dashing  curricle,"  I  said,  striving 
to  recover  my  book. 

"  No  such  thing,  Maggie  !"  burst  forth  Louise. 
"  It's  a  more  exciting  arrival  than  that,  though 
to  be  sure  I  shouldn't  turn  np  my  aristocratic 
nose  at  snch  a  new  comer,  for  positively  I've  rid- 
den behind  and  on  all  the  horses  anywheres 
round,  and  find  them  tame.  A  new  pair  would 
come  very  acceptable.  But  to  real  business, 
Maggie,  a  real — " 

"Count?" 

"  No,  you  torment !  better  than  that — a  real 
exile  !     O,  snch  a  handsome,  distingne  man  !" 

If  I  had  any  weakness  then  it  was  for  exiles, 
so  I  seemed  as  I  teas,  interested. 

"  Isn't  that  an  event  worth  hearing  about,  you 
little  nun  ?" 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  famous  ex- 
ile this  very  minute,  or  I  shall  die  of  curiosity," 
I  said,  laughing. 

"Don't  you  wish  to  read  ?"  questioned  Alice, 
maliciously  ;  then  went  on  :  "  Last  night,  as  we 
were  flirting  on.  the  piazza,  a  close,  aristocratic- 
looking  carriage,  drawn  by  a  span  of  switch- 
tailed  horses,  rolled  up  to  the  door,  and  the 
coachman,  springing  from  the  box,  opened  the 
door,  and  out  stepped  a  young  man — a  regular 
Apollo.  As  soon  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground, 
ho  turned  and  assisted  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  to  alight.  I  learned  this  morning  that 
it  was  Colonel  1'uUki  and  his  sister,  Polish 
exiles.*1 

"Is  that  all?"  I  asked. 

"All  1  Why,  you  cormorant!  Isn't  that 
enough  to  set  us  all  on  wires  ?  Only  reflect, 
Maggie,  a  real  Polish  exile,  may  ho  oven  a  no- 
bleman, in  our  very  midst !  But  come,  Louise," 
laughed  Alice,  "not  even  our  exile  can  rouse 
our  nun  to  worldly  excitement,  and  we  may  as 
well  go  and  dross  for  the  promenade,  where  we 
shall  undoubtedly  meet  the  handsome  Pole,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  look  as  charmingly  as  possible. 
Farewell." 

So  laughed  the  merry,  wild  girls,  and  left  me 
to  my  book — Vivian  Grey.  Somehow,  when 
they  had  gone,  the  book  was  not  so  interesting  as 
before,  and  1  found  one  word  wonld  dance  all 
over  tho  pages  and  through  my  brain,  and  that 
word  was — exile  !  Finally  I  scolded  myself  out 
of  the  nonsense,  and  read  steadily  on,  and  by  the 
lime  the  gong  sounded  for  dinner,  I  was  com- 
pletely oblivious  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
persons  as  Colonel  Pulski  aud  sister.  Just  as  I 
was  taking  my  seat  ut  tho  table,  Alice  nudged 
mc  and  whispered : 

"There  they  come  now,  Maggie;  thoy  aro 
just  behind  fat  Mrs.  Plummett." 

I  raised  my  eyes,  and  was  so  fascinated  that  I 
could  scarcely  withdraw  my  goze.  Coming 
across  the  room,  I  saw  a  handsome  man,  about 
thirty,  on  whose  arm  leaned  the  most  beautiful 
woman  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  the  lady  who 
fascinated  me.  Tall  and  graceful,  tho  figure 
was  draped  in  deep  black,  which  only  served  to 
enhance  the  lovely,  wan  face.  Tho  eyes  were 
deep  violet  blue,  and  from  thoir  depths  shone 
deep  sadness,  and  the  exquisite  mouth  expressed 
a  sorrow  all  too  deep  for  words  or  sighs.  The 
hair  was  a  golden  brown,  wavy  and  soft.  I  bent 
my  eyes  upon  tho  plate  before  me,  and  was  fast 
losing  myself  in  thought,  when  Louise  trod  on 
my  foot  under  the  table,  and  whispered  : 

"  Don't  look  now,  Maggie,  but  the  colonel  and 
his  sister  aro  taking  their  places  nearly  opposite 
us.  They  have  taken  the  chairs  vacated  by  that 
odious  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumpum." 

This  announcement  filled  me  with  a  certain 
kind  of  joy,  because  I  felt  that  an  occasional, 
careless  glance  would  bring  me  that  pale,  beauti- 
ful face.  All  that  dinner  time  I  thought  only  of 
that  face,  and  longed  to  hear  the  voice.  When 
the  dessert  was  brought  on  I  heard  Mademoiselle 
Pulski's  voice,  and  it  completed  the  charm.  I 
went  from  that  room  thinking  only  of  the  deep 
blue  eyes  and  musical  voice  of  the  young  Polish 
lady. 

Weeks  passed,  and  we  had  become  well  ac- 


quainted with  Colonel  Alexander  Pnlski  and  his 
sister  Julia,  who  proved  to  be  intelligent,  refined, 
sensible  and  talented  people.  Julia  seemed  to 
shun  all  society  but  mine.  The  better  I  became 
acquainted  with  Julia,  the  more  I  was  struck 
with  her  wondrous  beauty  and  varied  talents,  yet 
oppressed  ever  by  the  deep  sadness  which  hung 
over  her.  One  thing  in  particular  I  noticed  as 
very  singular ;  it  was  this.  A  ball  seemed  to 
possess  a  horrible  kind  of  fascination  for  her. 
From  the  little  "hops"  she  seemed  to  shrink, 
yet  I  often  found  her  lingering  near  the  door  of 
tho  ball  room.  At  such  times  she  was  always 
deadly  pale  and  cold  as  marble,  while  her  eyes 
seemed  fairly  black  with  intensity  of  feeling.  I 
have  often  shuddered  as  I  encountered  her  gaze, 
and  felt  the  touch  of  her  ice-cold  hand.  She 
would  watch  the  dancing  awhile,  then  suddenly, 
while  she  perceptibly  shuddered  from  head  to 
foot,  turn  away  and  seek  her  room.  Tho  next 
day  she  would  seem  as  calm  as  usual.  Again 
and  again  I  noticed  this  strange  behaviour,  and 
tried  in  vain  to  solve  the  mystery.  At  last  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  she  was  under  some  fatal 
vow.  That  seemed  to  be  more  romantic  and  in 
keeping  with  her  situation  than  the  idea  which  I 
was  half  inclined  to  cherish,  of  her  being  par- 
tially insane. 

One  evening  all  the  company  were  assembled 
on  or  near  the  piazza  to  witness  the  exhibition  of 
some  fireworks.  It  was  a  glorious,  warm,  moon- 
less night,  but  the  stars  were  brilliant,  and  the 
waters  of  the  bay  heaved  and  sparkled  in  the 
light.  The  company  were  grouped  about;  some 
flirting,  others  dreaming,  and  yet  again,  others 
neither  flirting  nor  dreaming,  but  idly  talking, 
under  which  head  Colonel  Alexander  Pulski,  his 
sister,  Louise  Donaldson  and  myself  could  be 
counted.  Alice  and  Fred  Skympolo  were  carry- 
ing on  a  desperate  flirtation  in  the  walk  just  be- 
neath us.  We  four  were  idly  talking  of  thi% 
that  and  the  other.  Louise  was  the  life  of  tho 
whole  party  ;  no,  not  only  Louise,  for  Julia  Pu1- 
ski  followed  in  her  lead,  and  was  more  fasci- 
nating, merry  and  witty  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  Colonel  Pulski  said  but  little,  but  appeared 
amused.  I,  alone,  was  low-spirited.  That  morn 
ing  I  had  awakened  to  a  now  and  apparently 
hopeless  life.  With  the  rising  sun  had  come  the 
conviction  that  I  had  acted  like  a  fool,  that  I  had 
given  the  love  of  my  heart  to  the  grave,  young 
Polish  soldier.  I  felt  the  absurdity  of  my  con- 
duct, and  it  was  that  thooght  that  made  me  feel 
dull  and  sad.  In  tho  midst  of  our  conversation 
a  loud  report  reut  the  air,  startling  nearly  every- 
body. It  was  the  report  of  the  cannon  fired  aa 
a  signal  for  the  fireworks  to  commence.  At  the 
sudden  explosion  Julia  Pulski  turned  as  pale  as 
death,  uttered  one  long,  heart-rending  shriek,  and 
fainted.  Instantly  the  colonel  raised  her  in  his 
strong  arms  and  bore  her  to  her  chamber.  I 
offered  my  assistance,  but  bo  gently  declined  all 
aid,  aud  said  in  a  low  voice  as  he  passed  me : 

"  Be  so  kind,  Miss  Warner,  to  turn  all  atten- 
tion from  my  sister." 

I  did  my  best,  and  Louise  aided  me  by  saying, 
merrily  :  "  How  provoking  and  silly  of  Julia 
Pulski  to  faint  in  the  first  start.  She  has  just 
upset  all  my  arrangements  by  her  weakness,  for 
I  intended  to  have  fainted  myself  when  tho  last 
grand  explosion  came,  and  obliged  that  hand- 
some, impassable  colonel  to  carry  me  out." 

This  lively,  wild  sally  from  ray  pretty  cousin 
helped  along  amazingly,  aud  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes the  company  were  watching  the  brilliant 
wheels  and  rockets  of  blue,  green  and  red  flame. 
I  looked  at  the  fireworks,  but  listened  for  the  re- 
turn of  the  colonel.  Pretty  soon  I  heard  his 
6tep  and  knew  that  he  stood  behind  me. 

"  How  is  your  sister  now  V  I  asked,  quietly, 
without  turning  my  head. 

"  Better,  thank  you.  But,  Miss  Warner,  how 
did  you  know  I  was  near  you  ?" 

"  I  heard  your  step.' 

"  You  must  have  sharp  ears,  for  I  thought  I 
stepped  so  softly  that  none  could  hear." 

"  Well,  perhaps  so,  but  I  heard  you." 

"  Miss  Warner,  I  thank  you." 

The  tone  was  so  grave  that  I  involuntarily 
turned,  and  there  was  that  in  his  face  which  sent 
the  blood  to  my  cheeks  and  made  me  droop  my 
eyes,  though  I  endeavored  to  say,  with  an  air  of 
surprise  and  indifference :  "  For  what  do  yon 
thank  me  ?" 

"  I  can't  say.  But  a  truce  to  this.  I  have 
not  yet  done  my  duty.  Julia  bade  me  say  that 
when  the  fireworks  were  over,  she  would  like  to 
speak  to  you." 

"  May  I  not  go  now  ?  I  do  not  care  anything 
for  this  show." 
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"  If  you  wish,  certainly."  And  ttio  colonel 
offered  mo  his  arm  and  lod  mo  to  his  sister's 
room.  Tlioro,  I  was  just  laying  my  hand  on  iho 
door-handle,  when  Colonel  Pulski  Htopped  mo. 

"  Miis  Warner,  though  it  is  abrupt,  I  must 
toll  you  that  I  lovo  you.  I  do  not  wish  you  BO 
answer  mo  now,  hut  I  must  toll  you  that  I  love 

fou  as  innn  only  can  lovo.  I  hope  fur  nothing, 
,  a  poor  oxile;  hut  I  could  not  seal  my  lips  any 
longer." 

This  suddon  avowal  nearly  mado  mo  faint. 
Ah  ho  finished  speaking,  lie  openod  the  door  and 
stood  asido  to  let  mo  puss  in.  As  I  passed  him, 
I  bont  my  hoad  and  whisporod :  "  IIopo  every- 
thing, for  I  lovo  you." 

Such  was  tho  manner  our  love  was  doclared, 
and  Julia,  lying  on  her  couch,  suapoetod  nothing 
of  what  had  passed  between  tho  two  people  who 
ho  calmly  entered  her  room. 

11 1  asked  you  to  como,  Maggie  Warner,  be- 
cause I  lovo  you,  and  because  I  wish  this  night 
to  explain  what  must  have  appeared  to  you  as 
strange  in  my  behaviour,  to  disclose  to  you  somo 
event*  of  ray  past  life.  If  you  have  no  objec- 
tioiH,  I  would  like  to  have  Alexander  present, 
lor  I  may  fail  in  my  recital,  lor  what  I  have  to 
suy  is  very  painful." 

"  Then  do  not  speak  on  tho  subject.  Lot 
mo  road  to  you  and  cheor  you  up." 

"  You  aro  kind,  Maggie,  but  I  would  rather 
apoak.     Shall  my  brothor  stay  '*." 

"Certainly!"  And  I  raised  myeyes  with 
a  glad  smile  to  Alexander's  faco.  How  happy 
I  was. 

"Thrco  years  ago,  on  my  eighteenth  birth- 
day, my  father,  Count  Hermann  Pulski,  gave 
a  splendid  hall.  All  the  nobility  of  Warsaw 
wore  present.  People  said  it  was  the  most 
brilliant  affair  of  the  season.  I,  of  course,  was 
Tery  happy,  and  mado  doubly  bo  by  my  be- 
trothal that  day  to  Count  Armand  Sosinski, 
whom  I  loved  fondly.  The  future  socmed 
opening  brilliantly  before  mo,  and  my  only 
drawback  was  tho  presence  ot  one  Baron  Von 
Kalisch,  a  discarded  suitor,  a  bold,  bad  man. 
All  the  young  nobles  and  officers  were  in  full 
uniform,  and,  as  I  said  to  Armand,  looking  as 
if  ready  for  a  battle  rather  than  a  ball.  I 
thought  Count  Sosinski  seemed  annoyed  by 
my  remark,  and  should  have  questioned  him 
wherefore,  but  just  then  the  band  struck  up  a 
waltz,  and  passing  his  arm  round  my  wait  t,  we 
were  soon  whirling  round  the  room  with  swift, 
flying  feet.  In  the  midst  of  the  mo*-:  bewil- 
dering strains  of  one  of  Strauss's  waltzes,  a 
deafening  report  rent  the  air,  and,  as  if  hy 
magic,  the  hall  was  deserted.  Armand  led  me 
to  a  couch,  and  imprinting  one  kiss  upon  my 
lips,  he  too  was  gone.  Terror  settled  over  all. 
None  dared  to  question,  but  all  looked  anxious- 
ly at  each  other.  Terror-stricken,  speechless 
we  all  sat  In  about  lift  ecu  minutes,  which 
seemed  like  as  many  days,  the  doors  opened, 
and  back  came  the  gentlemen,  looking  flushed, 
excited,  and  with  their  uniforms  disordered. 
The  first  person  who  entered  the  room  was  the 
Baron  Von  Kalisch.  He  came  directly  to- 
wards me.     I  eagerly  questioned  him. 

"  '  What  was  that  frightful  report  that  we 
heard  V 

"  *  The  signal.' 

"*  The  signal  for  what  V 

"  '  O,  only  for  a  little  skirmish,  a  little  bat- 
tle,' he  answered,  coolly,  wiping  his  face  with 
his  kerchief. 

"  *  A  battle  V  I  cried  ;  and  leant  faint  and 
terror-stricken  against  the  wall. 

"  *  Yes,  nothing  more.  We  had  arranged 
everything  with  consummate  skill.  It  was  for 
this  that  your  father  gave  this  grand  ball.  Did 
you  not  notice  that  many  were  here,  students, 
under-officers,  etc.,  who  would  not  naturally 
have  been  here  ?  No,  of  course  you  did  not ; 
but  nevertheless  they  were  present,  and  we 
were  all  ready.  We  had  a  hot,  murderous 
fight.' 

" '  Armand !'  It  was  the  only  word  I  could 
gasp  out. 

"  Assuming  the  most  fiendishly  indifferent 
air,  the  baron  turned  on  his  heel  and  calmly 
surveyed  the  room ;  then  bent  over  me  as  he 
said,  quietly  :  '  Ah,  I  had  forgotten  him.  Poor 
fellow,  I  do  not  see  him  here,  so  he  must  be 
lying  dead  where  we  fought  in  the  square.'  " 

Julia  Pulski  leaned  back  upon  her  couch  and 
murmured :  "  Alexander,  you  must  tell  the 
end,  I  cannot." 

'•  Little  remains  of  the  sad  tale  to  be  told, 
Mies  Warner.     While  the  baron  was  talking 
to  my  sister,  a  bleeding  figure  staggered  across 
the  room  and  fell,  with  his  head  resting  in  my 
sister's  lap,   dead.     It  was  Armand   Sosinski. 
My  father  died  in  that  struggle,  and  we  are  now 
alone,  for  last    year  my   mother  rejoined   her 
husband." 

Now  I  could  understand  the  strange  behaviour 
of  my  poor,  sorrow-stricken  friend.  I  thanked 
her  for  her  confidence,  and  quietly  withdrew, 
my  aching  heart  and  bewildered  brain  needing  to 
be  at  rest.  

Years  have  passed  since  the  events  just  re- 
lated transpired.  I  am  a  happy  wife  and  moth- 
er, and  though,  at  the  time,  many  of  my  fashion- 
able friends  said  I  was  caught  by  a  title,  the 
slander  caused  me  little  pain,  for  I  knew,  and 
another,  too,  that  my  heart  was  given  before  I 
knew  the  Count  Alexander  Pulski  was  other 
than  a  colonel.  Years  have  passed,  and  brought 
me  more  than  my  full  share  of  joy,  and  some 
sorrow,  too.  From  my  chamber  window  I  see 
beneath  the  dark  trees  a  gleaming  white  cross, 
which  marks  the  spot  where  sleeps  The  Exile's 
Sister. 

-■■■■  *  »»»  » 

There  are  folks  who  would  take  their  smallest 
wrongB  with  them  into  Paradise.  Go  where  they 
will  they  carry  a  travelling- case  of  injuries. 


\i.i.-sch  i.s  OHUROHi 
00  UN  tit  or  ruujtru  avknme  am.  twkntiktk  htuirt,  n.  r. 
Tho  city  of  New  York  has  for  some  years  been 
colobrateu  for  tho  magnitude,  bounty  and  eostli- 
ncMs  of  its  church  edifices.  They  bid  fair  in 
time  to  give  it  a  marked  character.  The  spin:  of 
Trinity  is  a  landmark  in  approaching  New  York 
from  tiio  bay,  just  as  Boston  State  House  is  in  ap- 
proaching our  city.  <  tne  of  the  most  striking  o3- 
iuVok  in  Now  York  is  that  represented  in  our  on- 
graving,  All-Souls'  Church,  corner  of  Fourth 
Avonuo  ami  Twentieth  Street.  It  is  unlike  any 
other  in  tho  city,  and  was  at  first  a  sad  pu/./.lo  to 
those  natives  who  were  not  versed  in  architecture, 
and  had  never  heard  of  the  Hyzanttno  stylo.  The 
travelled  eye,  however,  instantly  recognizes  its 
kindrod  with  those  gorgeous  fanes  in  which 
Christian  art  has  borrowed  some  of  its  inspira- 
tion from  tho  arabesque  splendors  of  tho  Orient. 
Standing  before  it  wbon  tho  moon  is  wheeling 
up  in  tho  sky,  and  carefully  excluding  all  other 
buildings  from  your  range  of  vision,  you  seem 
to  stand  in  tho  sijuaro  of  St.  Mark,  and  look  to 
hoar  the  music  of  the  bells  and  tho  distant  warning 
cry  of  the  gondolier.  The  architect  of  All-Souls' 
is  Mr.  Jacob  Wrey  Mould.     Tho  material  used 


the  present  pastor.  Dr.  Bellows  was  horn  in 
this  city,  .Juno  II,  1HM,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion  at   Harvard,  whence   be  was  graduated   in 

1832,  and  where  bo  received  the  degree  of  D.  D. 

iii  1864.  Me  wa«  ordained  oh  pastor  of  All-Souls' 
in  1839.  lie  is  ii  line  scholar,  writer  imd  Kpcaker, 
a  until  of  broad,  liberal  views,  and  energetic  and 
fearless  in  the  advocacy  of  bis  opinions.  Hi 
Sympathies  are  bounded  by  no  narrow  circle,  nor 
is  tho  respcel  for  biiu  confined  to  bis  church  or 
soct.  The  First  Unitarian  noeiety  of  New  York 
has  built  throe  churches  during  its  short  history 
of  thirty  years  ;  the  first,  of  white  marble,  in 
Chambers  Street,  which  COSt  $30,000;  tho  sec- 
ond, of  brown  stone,  in  Broadway  (now  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  Clmpin's  congregation),  and  tho  one 
roprcsonted  in  our  engraving. 


<>it  h.i  N  OP  THK  JIAYONET. 

The  bayonet  is  an  arm  peculiarly  French.  It 
was  invented,  it  is  said,  ut  Bayonnu,  in  1(141,  nnd 
employed  in  167(1  in  the  regiment  of  tho  King's 
FuBileors,  It  sensibly  modified  the  system  of 
military  art  in  Europe,  as  it  made  cavalry  less 
rcdoubtublu  to  infantry,  and  caused  the  fire  of 
lines  of  battles  to  bo  regarded  as  the  principal 


ALL-SOULS    CHURCH,  CORNER  OF  FOURTH  AVENUE  AND  TWENTIETH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


in  tbe  structure  is  the  cream-colored  Caen  stone 
and  brick,  laid  in  alternate  courses,  to  produce  the 
stripes  noticeable  in  tbe  engraving,  and  a  favor- 
ite though  not  a  commendable  feature  of  the  By- 
zantine style  of  architecture.  The  windows  are 
of  stained  glass,  and  the  light  permeating 
through  them  produces  a  fine  effect  in  the  inte- 
rior. Tbe  interior  rises  into  a  dome  like  that  of 
the  new  basilica  of  Munich.  The  campanile,  or 
bell-tower,  which  reminds  us  of  that  in  the  Pi- 
azza of  St.  Mark,  is  intended  to  be  2S5  feet  in 
height,  and  will  cost  $40,000.  The  church  and 
parsonage  house  were  erected  at  a  co6t  of 
SI 70,000.  The  church  belongs  to  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Society  ot  New  York,  and  its  pulpit  has 
always  been  ably  filled.  The  first  pastor  was 
Rev.  William  Ware,  a  noble  man,  a  finished 
scholar,  and  distinguished  in  literary  annals  by 
his  classical  novels,  in  which  erudition  and  fancy 
were  gracefully  blended.  In  1837  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Follen,  a  man  of  profound  learn- 
ing, brilliant  talents,  and  a  gentle,  loving  nature 
that  drew  all  hearts  towards  him.  His  connection 
with  the  society  lasted  two  years,  and  was  sud- 
denly severed  by  his  death  in  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe of  the  burning  of  the  Lexington.  Dr. 
Follen  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 


means  of  action.  The  bayonet  has  become  the 
decisive  arm  of  combat.  According  to  a  local 
tradition,  it  was  in  a  small  hamlet  in  the  environs 
of  Bayonne  that  this  arm  was  invented.  What 
led  to  the  invention  of  it  was,  that,  in  a  fierce 
combat  between  some  Basque  peasants  and  some 
Spanish  smugglers,  the  former  having  exhausted 
their  ammunition,  fastened  their  long  knives  to 
their  muskets  and  by  means  of  the  weapon  so 
formed  put  their  enemies  to  flight.  This  arm 
rapidly  came  into  general  use  in  Europe.  In 
1678,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  all 
the  French  grenadiers  had  the  bayonet,  but  the 
socket,  which  makes  the  use  of  it  so  easy,  was 
not  invented  until  a  later  period.  Bayonets  at 
that  time  were  a  sort  of  dagger,  of  which  the 
handle  was  placed  in  the  muzzle  of  the  musket, 
and  of  course  prevented  the  musket  from  being 
fired.  The  first  battle  at  which  the  bayonet  was 
seriously  employed  was  that  of  Turin,  in  1682  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  battle  of  Spires,  in  1703, 
that  the  first  charge  of  the  bayonet  was  executed. 
After  that  epoch  up  to  179*2,  the  bayonet  was 
often  employed  in  combat,  but  the  real  value  of 
it  was  not  revealed  until  the  wars  of  national  in- 
dependence. Then  the  bayonet  really  became  a 
French  arm. — New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 


PARISIAN  THEATRES. 

The  total  receipts  of  all  theatres  in  Paris,  for 
tbe  year    lH.r,s,   amounted    to  about   £553,000! 
showing  an  Increase  upon  the  year  i  H57  of  be- 
tween £6000  and  £7000.     In  estimating  these 
receipts,  however,  it  should  bo  remembered  that 
Good  Friday  iH  the  only  day  throughout  the  yeu 
when  tbe  busy  machinery  Of  the  twenty  iwophiy- 
ni ills  of  Paris   altogether  stops,  though  some  of 
the  mora  'important  theatres   cea8e  during  Pas- 
sion   Week.     On   the   other  band,  all    theatres, 
whether  tubverUumnA  or  not,  pay  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  gross  profits  towards  the  maintenance  of  hos- 
pitals and  other  public  charities.     The  managers 
of  secondary  theatres  are  also  at  a  great  loss 
from  being  obliged   to  keep  their  houses  open 
during  the  summer  heats,  tho  expenses  ut  that 
season   often  continuing  on  tbe   usual  scale,  ap- 
proacbing,  perhaps,  to  xioo  per  night,  while  the 
receipts  occasionally  scarcely  realize  £10.     The- 
atrical gains  are  again,  generally  speaking,  more 
affected  by  the  weather  in  Paris  than  in  London. 
In  summer,  fine  weather  draws  off  numbers  of 
the  middle,  and  even  of  the  upper  classes,  to  the 
out  floor  amusements;  and  at  all  times  of  the 
year  decided  rain  affects  the  profits  of  those  the- 
atres  which   arc  attended   by   audiences,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  arrive  there  on  foot.     M. 
Bouffe  (not  tho  actor),  recently  munager  of  tho 
Vaudeville,   when   Hpeaking  of  the   weather, 
used  to  refer  to  an  imagiimry  barometer  of  his 
own  invention,  and  marked  by  a  money  scale. 
With  him  it  was  always,  un  temps  de  500  €cus, 
or  de.  50  (feus,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
salaries  of  dramatic  performers  at  Paris,  of  all 
grades,  vary  from  £1200  to  £12  a  year.  Prob- 
ably two  dozen  names  would  include  all  of 
both  sexes  who  receive  tbe  former  sura,  except, 
of  course,  tho  great  musical  performers  at  the 
two  operas  ;  at  which  theatres,  owing  to  tho 
large  sums  paid  to  the  performers,  there  is  often 
a  serious  balance  against  the  manager  at  the 
end  of  the  year.     Confining  our  attention  to 
the  strictly  dramatic  world,  a  chosen  few  of  the 
second   grade  as   to   payments    receive   from 
20,000  francs   to   18,000  francs;  after  which 
would  follow  a  larger  number  gaining  10,000 
francs,  6000  francs,  or  5000  francs,  d' appoint- 
ments.    Lower  again  in  the  scale  comes  a  nu- 
merous host,  who  receive  but  a  mere  pittance  ; 
1800  francs,  or  1200  frees,  being  a  very  usual 
salary  for  the  performers  at  the  Boulevard  de 
Crime.     The  number  of  actresses  who  receive 
the  larger  sums  is  exceedingly  limited ;  add  to 
which  must  be  reckoned  their  expenses  in  dress 
— that  is,  in  costume  de  ville,  which  is  much 
more  varied  and  costly  than  the  eternal  panta- 
Ion  noir  and  cravatte  blanche.     All  costumes  de 
ville — namely,  dresses  which  may  be  worn  in 
society — are  provided  by  the  actresses.  Besides 
the  annual  salaries,  the  leaders  of  the  profes- 
sion receive  for  each  night  of  their  perform- 
ance what  are  termed  feus  (fees),  varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  class  of  the  performer,  from  30 
francs  to  5  francs  a  night  for  actors  and  actress- 
es ;  and  in  many  theatres,  though  not  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  actors  are  allowed  to  play 
while  en  conge".      Ravel,    Arnal,   Felix,   and 
others,  add  much  to  their  gains  by  starring  in 
the  provinces,  or  by  acting  in  foreign  countries. 
The  actors  of  the  Francais  are  not  allowed  to 
exhibit  elsewhere,  unless  the  whole  troupe  is  en- 
gaged.    The  actual  state  and  condition  of  the 
theatres  of  Paris  is,  generally  speaking,  far 
from  satisfactory,  and   contrasts   unfavorably 
with  the  otherwise  forward  march  of  architect- 
ural construction.     It  would  seem,  perhaps,  at 
first  sight,  strange  that  a  nation  so  passionately 
fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  should  have 
neglected  improvements  in  so  important  a  par- 
ticular ;  but  this  is  easily  accounted  for,  when 
we  reflect  that,  under  the  parental  authority  ot 
the  government,  the  embellishments  of  Paris 
proceed  on  a  general  and  uniform  plan,  with- 
out special  reference  to  any  particular  interest. 
In  tbe  work  ot  demolition  and  reconstruction, 
the  churches  alone  are  respected.     The  new 
boulevard  shortly  to  be  built  from  the  new  bar- 
racks at  the  Chateau  d'Eau  to  the  Barriere  dn 
Trone,  will  necessitate  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  line  of  theatres  in  that  quarter ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  arising  from 
an  endeavor  to  meet  the  public  taste  in  itB  va- 
rious aspects,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
playhouses,  as  well  as  others  when  occasion 
may  require  it,  will  be  rebuilt  on  improved 
models. — New  York  Tribune. 


SILICIOUS  OR  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

A  peculiar  kind  of  artificial  stone  has  been 
succcessf  ully  introduced,  of  late,  which,  although 
perfectly  plastic  at  one  stage  of  the  manufacture, 
is  of  perfectly  uniform  composition,  entirely  free 
from  all  shrinking  and  contortion  during  the  pro- 
cess ot  kiln-drying,  and  bears  exposure  to  winter 
temperatures  and  a  moist  atmosphere  without 
any  deterioration.  This  important  immunity 
from  so  serious  an  evil  it  owes  to  the  fact  that  no 
part  of  the  material  used  consists  either  of  lime 
or  clay.  It  is  a  silicious  or  flinty  stone,  the  par- 
ticles of  which  it  is  made  up — tine,  pure  sand — 
being  united  together  by  a  fluid,  which,  after  ex- 
posure to  the  kiln,  becomes  changed  into  a  kind 
of  glass.  Tho  chemical  fact  on  which  the  dis- 
covery of  this  stone  is  based  is  the  perfect  solu- 
bility of  flint,  or  any  silicious  material,  when 
subjected  to  the  actions  of  caustic  alkali — soda 
or  potash — at  high  temperature  in  a  steam  boiler, 
or  in  cylinders  communicating  with  such  boilers, 
with  a  peculiar  base,  and  is  technically  an  acid. 
On  being  heated  with  caustic  soda  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, a  thick,  jelly-like  fluid  of  pale  straw  col- 
or is  formed,  which  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  soda. 
This,  mixed  with  sand  and  other  material,  forms 
a  thick  paste,  moulded  readily  into  any  shape. 
Exposed  to  air,  it  gradually  hardens,  and  put  into 
a  kiln,  it  becomes  a  solid  mass. —  Com.  Bulletin. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LAST  EVE'S  MISSING  GUEST. 

BT   M.   T   CALDOE. 

The  lamps  were  buroinp  brightly, 
The  fireside  enug  and  warm, 

Ami  with  hearts  that  bounded  lightly, 
We  heeded  not  the  storm. 

The  rain  was  briskly  drippimg 
Atlown  the  fresh  robed  trees, 

The  pearly  blossoms  stripping 
From  out  the  tender  leaves. 

Like  wizard  whispers  seemed  it, 

Soft  tapping  at  the  pane; 
Perchance  our  vision  dreamed  it — 

That  soft  voiced  summer  rain. 

We  waited,  gay  aod  cheerly, 

A  welcome  weekly  guest, 
Unto  as  known  more  dearly 

With  each  new  week's  bebest. 

What  though  without  were  dreary, 
With  moaning  wind  and  storm  ? 
"  The  Guest "  would  pictore  clearly 
Some  landscape  bright  and  warm. 

Some  famouB  human  study 
Would  place  before  our  view, 

Or  in  the  lamplight  raddy 
Some  thrilling  tale  renew. 

Such  was  the  glad  beguiling 

We  deemed  bo  very  near, 

"Ballou'a  Pictorial"  smiling, 

Soon,  thought  wo,  would  appear. 

But  list  the  footstep  laggard, 
That  briDgs  the  tidiogR  home— 

And  what  bold  hopes  are  staggered 
To  know  no  Guest  boa  come. 

Ah!  how  the  scene  is  changing, 
How  dismal  falls  the  rain; 

What  lengthened  faces  ranging 
Around  the  household  chain! 

Whose  was  the  luckless  caper* 

We  ask  in  mute  dismay; 
What  kept  the  dear  old  paper? 

Pray  Bend  It  on  to-day. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DOOMED  MAN. 

BT    R.    ROLLINS    FAY. 

"  A  fine  gintleman — a  gintleman 's  son  too, 
and  what  is  more,  discinded  from  the  ould  stock 
of  the  Lords  of  Iveleary  ;  I  mind  they  call  it  in 
Irish,  lbh  Laoijliaire — that  manes  the  O'Leary's 
county.     It  onct  belonged  to  Muskirry." 

"A  gentleman,  I  grant  you,  but  not  lit  for  a 
husband  for  my  sister  Ellen/'  answered  his  lis- 
tener, gravely.  "  The  O'Connell  blood  will 
mingle  with  the  O'Learys  only  when  tho  eagle 
comes  down  to  match  with  the  hawk." 

"  See  what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  lamed, 
Cousin  Dan  !"  rejoined  the  first  speaker.  "  Hav- 
ing no  edication  to  spake  on,  I  should  nivcrhave 
thought  of  comparisonin'  me  Cousin  Ellen  wi'  a 
6oa-gull ;  or  did  yo  mane  she  was  the  hawk  V 

Tim  Connell's  eyes  winked  beneath  their 
shaggy  brows,  and  sparkled  with  a  sly  glance  of 
pleasure,  at  the  thought  of  bringing  down  tho 
dignity  upon  which  his  cousin  prided  himself. 

No  two  branches  of  any  family  could  be  more 
distinct  in  their  characteristics  than  that  of  the 
two  brothers  O'Connell,  the  fathers  of  the  two 
young  men  who  now  sat  in  the  old  mansion  of 
Derrynane.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  proud 
descendants  of  that  O'Connell  who  married  the 
daughter  or  granddaughter  of  one  of  the  Irish 
kings.  One  of  his  brothers  had  degraded  him- 
self by  wedding  the  child  of  a  miserable,  wan- 
dering spae-wi/e,  or  fortune-teller,  and  thencefor- 
ward a  dividing  lino  between  the  two  families 
was  created.  Not  that  they  did  not  recognize 
each  other  as  relations — that  being  a  sacred  duty 
with  all  Irishmen  ;  but  it  was  plain  enough  to  be 
seen  that  tho  fortune-teller's  side  of  the  house 
could  not  walk  in  the  same  path  with  that  of  tho 
king's  daughter. 

The  two  young  men  were  attached  to  each 
other,  after  a  certain  way  of  their  own.  Daniel, 
the  proud  son  of  the  proprietor  of  Derrynane, 
was  fond  of  the  society  of  his  cousin  Tim,  in  all 
cases  of  sporting,  hunting,  fishing,  or  any  out- 
door affair,  but  he  did  not  like  to  see  him  come 
in  from  the  bogs,  and  spatter  the  mud  over  the 
carpet,  to  the  great  detriment  of  sister  Ellen's 
white  dresses.  Tim,  however,  was  wholly  un- 
aware of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  his  genteeler 
cousin,  and  continued  to  meet  him  at  his  own 
home,  with  the  same  good-humored  ease  that  dis- 
tinguished him  when  they  carried  rifles,  side  by 
side,  on  their  many  fowling  expeditions,  or  called 


to  each  other  from  one  end  of  the  angling  rods. 
Every  commendation,  therefore,  of  Ellen's 
new  suitor  stung  the  pride  of  the  descendant  of 
the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  Tim's  favorite  sen- 
tence, "  me  Cousin  Ellen,"  struck  on  Daniel's 
ear  with  a  sharp  ring,  that  reminded  him  that  he 
could  not  bluff  off  the  relationship,  and  that 
young  Arthur  O'Leary  could  point  to  Tim  as  a 
proof  that  be  did  not  aspire  greatly  above  his 
own  level,  when  he  asked  for  the  hand  of  Ellen 
O'Connell. 

"  Sure,"  continued  Tim,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  his  hearer,  "  sure,  it's  meself  that  wishes  that 
Master  Arthur  had  liked  me  own  sister  Kitty.  I 
would  never  have  turned  up  to  him  the  differ- 
ence betane  the  blood  of  the  O'Connelis  and 
O'Leary." 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Daniel  had  even 
smiled  since  the  interview  commenced,  but  this 
was  too  much  for  his  gravity,  and  he  indulged  in 
a  hearty  guffaw,  in  which  good-natured  Tim 
merrily  joined  without  knowing  wherefore. 

"Never  mind,  Tim,  my  goad  fellow,"  said  the 
polished  tones  of  Daniel,  as  he  resumed  his 
grave  look.  "  Let  us  go  out  upon  Derry  Moor, 
and  you  shall  carry  home  a  bag  full  of  ptarmi- 
gan to  Kitty." 

"Sure,  I  will,  Dan!"  said  Tim, eagerly,  "but 
first  I'll  look  at  me  cousin  Ellen.  I've  a  bit  iv  a 
lctther  for  her  own  eyes  to  read." 

"  I  will  take  it  to  her,"  answered  Daniel,  ma- 
jestically. 

"  Divil  a  bit  is  it !  The  gintleman  tould  me  to 
give  it  into  her  swate  hands,  and  did  ye  iver 
know  an  O'Connell  to  lie  V  Tim's  swaggering 
air  in  saying  this  was  wholly  irresistible,  and 
Daniel  suffered  him  to  send  for  his  sister  and  de- 
liver his  letter,  at  the  samo  time  warning  him 
never  to  be  guilty  of  the  sumo  misdemeanor 
again. 

Ellen  O'Connell  came  at  the  summons.  A 
pretty,  rosy-looking  girl  sho  was — her  eyes  as 
blue  as  the  "pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee," 
and  her  locks  of  a  deep  chestnut.  Blushingly, 
she  received  the  missive  Irom  Cousin  Tim's 
hand,  while  she  greeted  him  with  a  familiarity 
that  shocked  her  brother,  who  hurried  away  as 
fast  as  possible. 

For  an  hour  or  two  after  they  had  gone,  Ellen 
sat  gazing  at  the  characters  written  on  the  paper 
before  her.  She  could  hardly  believe  herself 
awake.  The  letter  breathed  all  kindness  and  af- 
fection, and  her  heart  thrilled  at  the  soft  love- 
words  that  had  dropped  from  the  pen  of  the  ar- 
dent and  whole-souled  writer.  But  one  clause 
gave  her  a  bitter  heartache.     It  was  this  : 

"Love,  I  feel  that  you  will  bo  sad, when  I  tell 
you  what  I  am  about  to  do ;  but  good  will  come 
of  it  sometime.  Holding  as  I  do,  and  God  help- 
ing mo  will  always,  to  the  faith  of  the  holy 
church,  I  can  have  no  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing myself  in  the  British  army,  since  their  high 
Protestant  pride  and  haughtiness  refuse  to  enroll 
Roman  Catholics  in  their  lists.  But,  my  own 
beloved,  1  will  make  myself  a  name  somewhere, 
that  will  force  your  proud  family  to  acknowledge 
me  as  their  equal,  at  least.  Much  have  I  desired 
to  become  a  soldier,  and  had  I  not  met  you,  I 
should  have  been  satisfied  to  have  glory  my  solo 
mistress  ;  but  sinco  I  have  known  a  dearer  hope 
even  than  glory,  I  will  use  that  only  as  a  step- 
ping-stone to  my  higher  aim.  I  go  on  Monday 
to  other  hinds,  where  the  weight  of  an  Irish  arm 
and  the  courage  of  an  Irish  heart  will  be  ac- 
knowledged of  some  value.  I  will  earn  a  right 
to  your  hand,  Ellen  ;  and  you  will  be  true,  2 
know,  I  go  to  join  the  Hungarians.  Meet  me 
this  evening,  by  the  tree  where  we  have  so  often 
stood  to  see  the  sun  rise,  when  Derrynane  was 
buried  in  sleep.  And  with  all  the  rest,  keep  up 
faith  and  courage.  I  seo  a  bright  star  that  I 
know  will  bring  me,  at  last,  home  to  thchaven^of 
your  loving  heart. 

Arthur  O'Leary." 

Her  meditations,  which  were  so  mixed  with 
sweet  and  bitter  that  she  could  not  decide  which 
predominated,  were  broken  in  upon  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  young  girl  about  her  own  ago.  Tall 
and  slender,  with  raven  black  hair  braided  into  a 
broad  coronet  about  her  finely-shaped  head,  a 
hand  which  was  somewhat  darkened  by  the  sun, 
but  perfect  in  shape  and  proportions,  Catherine 
O'Connell,  the  sister  of  our  friend  Tim,  was  the 
most  beautiful  girl  in  all  Raleigh — I  might  have 
said,  in  all  Cork.  Beside  her,  Ellen's  beauty, 
bright  and  rosy  as  it  was,  seemed  tame  and  dull. 
What  education  had  done  for  Ellen,  Nature  had 
forestalled  in  Catherine — "  me  own  sister  Kitty," 
as  Tim  called  her. 

The  same  half  intimacy  subsisted  between  the 
two  female  cousins  that  was  shared  by  their 
brothers ;  but  Catherine  was  more  than  Tim's 
match  in  refinement  and  natural  grace,  while  El- 
len was  free  from  her  brother's  haughty  pride. 
Sho  therefore  welcomed  her  cousin  affectionately, 


and  asked  her  to  remain  with  her  for  several 
days.  Catherine,  however,  declined,  on  the  plea 
of  her  mother's  sickness. 

"  I  have  come  only  on  the  urgent  plea  of  Ar- 
thur O'Leary.  He  beseeches  you,  through  me, 
to  come  to  the  place  of  meeting  three  days  earlier 
than  the  time  fixed  in  the  letter.  He  goes  to  the 
continent  on  Thursday." 

Ellen's  face  flushed  deeply.  "Methinks,"  she 
Eaid,  "  that  Mr.  Arthur  O'Leary  has  taken  special 
pains  to  make  everybody  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  he  desires  a  meeting  with  me.  I  shall 
not  meet  him." 

"  0  don't,  Ellen  !  You  do  not  know  why  he 
confided  in  Tim  and  me.  Your  brother  Daniel 
has  been  seeking  to  disgrace  him  in  some  way, 
to  prevent  his  becoming  a  soldier  ;  and  he  will 
not  see  you,  lest  he  should  be  forced  into  a  quar- 
rel with  him.  He  is  determined  to  avoid  him  un- 
til he  is  past  his  malice." 

"  Is  that  so,  my  good  Kate  ?  Then  I  will  foil 
Daniel's  intentions.  He  shall  know  that  I  have 
a  courage  not  to  be  intimidated,  and  a  faith  in 
Arthur  that  cannot  be  shaken.  Kate,  tell  Arthur 
I  will  meet  him ;  and  will  you  go  with  me,  so 
that  there  need  be  no  chance  for  Daniel  to  be- 
lieve anything  against  me  afterwards  V 

Kate  promised,  and  at  dark  they  set  out  to- 
gether. Arthur  was  there.  Perhaps  the  meet- 
ing and  parting  of  lovers  in  their  condition  have 
been  chronicled  so  often,  that  we  could  not  find 
a  single  word  of  their  conversation  that  had  not 
been  repeated  a  million  times  before — so  the 
reader  will  please  string  together  all  the  endear- 
ing epithets  and  sad  exclamations  that  occur  to 
him,  and  place  them  in  the  order  most  agreeable 
to  himself.  Wt  shall  be  satisfied  with  any  ar- 
range m  cut  of  a  reasonable  number  of  the  said 
materials.  Kate  considerately  turned  down  a 
long  path,  at  the  close  of  the  interview  ;  and,  the 
night  being  still,  she  did  hear  some  small  sounds 
resembling  fireworks,  but  no  light,  nor  indeed 
any  great  explosion. 

What  apology  can  we  offer  for  the  gallant  sol- 
dier, when  we  say  that  years  intervened  between 
that  evening  and  his  return  ?  He  did  return,  and 
brought  home  a  whole  frame  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  glory,  the  Hungarians  giving  all 
duo  credit  and  reward  to  Irish  courage  and 
prowess.  Best  of  all,  he  married  Ellen — her 
brother  being  satisfied  that  he  might  now,  with 
justice,  aspire  to  her  hand  ;  while  Tim  was  still 
constant  in  his  lamentations  that  his  sister  Kitty 
had  not  been  the  favored  one — "jist  the  wife  for 
a  soldier."  But  Kate  had  her  own  plans,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  poor  cousin  with  a  young 
surgeon,  a  very  intelligent  and  worthy  young 
man,  made  Daniel  O'Connell  begin  to  think  that 
her  branch  of  the  family  was  not  so  contemptible 
after  all.  He  now  treated  Tim  with  more  con- 
sideration, and  at  Ellen's  wedding  there  was 
quite  a  ceremonial  of  introduction  of  tho  rela- 
tives to  certain  high  people. 

This  wedding  took  place  in  1770,  when  Arthur 
was  about  twenty-three  years  of  age.  He  set- 
tled down  as  a  country  gentleman,  hired  a  fine 
old  placo  in  Raleigh — the  laws  not  then  permit- 
ting Roman  Catholics  to  own  real  estate — and 
made  a  pleasant  and  beautiful  home,  where  both 
branches  of  the  O'Connell  family  were  equally 
recognized  and  gladly  received.  The  peasantry 
acknowledged  him  as  a  sort  of  chief,  and  paid 
him  that  unlimited  deference  which  his  birth  and 
creed  alike  drew  from  them.  For  two  or  three 
years  there  was  no  trouble  ;  but  it  had  been 
gradually  engendering  in  the  foolish  jealousy  of 
somo  of  the  neighbors  who  were  of  English 
blood. 

An  opportunity  occurred  to  favor  the  breaking 
out  of  a  quarrel.  One  Morris,  the  owner  of 
some  fine  horses,  lost  one  of  his  best  in  a  bet. 
The  winner,  unfortunately,  was  Arthur  O'Leary, 
and  the  indignation  and  mortification  of  Morris 
were  at  fever  heat.  While  smarting  under  the 
sting  of  losing  a  favorite  horse,  Morris  met  John 
Sinclair,  an  Englishman,  who  had  often  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  by  the  homage  shown  by  the  peas- 
antry to  Arthur  O'Leary.  Morris's  red  face 
betokened  inward  agitation,  and  Sinclair  soon 
arrived  at  the  cause  of  it. 

"  My  dear  sir  !"  said  Sinclair,  blandly,  "  don't 
you  know  that  a  person  of  O'Leary's  faith  can- 
not keep  a  horse  of  more  than  five  pounds  in 
value,  according  to  the  present  law  ?" 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  that.    Are  you  sure  V 
"  Perfectly  sure." 

"  Very  well !     My  course  is  taken  then.     I 

shall  offer  him  that  sum,  and  secure  my  horse." 

A  violent  knocking  at  O'Leary's  door,  half  an 

hour  afterwards,  brought  the  master  himself  to 


answer  it.  It  was  Morris  himself;  and  his  ex- 
cited state,  and  the  insolent  way  in  which  ho 
claimed  the  animal,  drew  Ellen  to  the  parlor, 
trembling  and  pale.  In  vain  she  stood  mutely 
beckoning  to  Arthur  to  leave  him  and  come  awav, 
he  declared  that  he  would  not  give  it  up  save 
with  his  own  life. 

A  warrant  was  made  out  before  the  day  was 
over,  aod  served  upon  Arthur.  He  resisted,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  was  declared  outlawed. 
The  military  were  ordered  out ;  and  as  they 
neared  his  residence,  they  met  him  and  his  ser- 
vants riding  on  the  road,  armed  to  the  teeth. 
Meantime,  Ellen  was  in  a  half-dying  state  at 
home.  Once  she  was  on  the  point  of  rushing 
out  to  find  Arthur,  but  she  was  withheld  by  her 
servants.  She  was  nearly  frantic  when  the  sound 
of  pistols  was  heard :  and  at  that  sound  she 
fainted — mercifully  fainted. 

When  she  awoke  from  that  long  swoon,  Ar- 
thur was  lying  in  the  next  room,  in  the  long 
sleep  that  knows  no  awakening.  From  that  mo- 
ment a  settled  melancholy,  almost  amounting  to 
insanity,  was  the  portion  of  the  heart-broken 
widow. 

Arthur  was  buried  amidst  the  ruins  of  KUcrea 
Friary.  After  his  death,  a  brother  who  had  long 
been  absent  chanced  to  return  home.  The  pas- 
sionate love  which  he  had  for  Arthur,  was  now 
merged  into  a  revenge  that  never  slept.  Un- 
ceasingly he  kept  watch  of  Morris,  until  he  one 
evening  saw  him  standing  at  an  open  window  at 
his  house.  The  next  moment  a  pistol-shot  laid 
Morris  low.  Charles  O'Leary  escaped  to  Amer- 
ica, where  he  died  not  many  years  ago. 

THE  WYANDOTTE  CAVE. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Talbot,-  in  an  article  in  tho  Fort 
Wavne  Times,  thus  speaks  of  this  cave: — 
"  Wyandotte  Cave,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  remarkable  in  the  world,  is  situated  in  Craw- 
ford county,  Indiana,  about  twenty-five  miles  be- 
low New  Albany,  on  Blue  River.  Tho  Mam- 
moth Cavo  of  Kentucky  has  hitherto  been 
designated  as  the  greatest  known  cave  in  tho 
world.  It  may  startle  your  scientific  readers  to 
hear  me  assert  the  fact  that  there  is  one  stalag- 
mite alone  in  Wyandotte  Cave  more  massive 
than  all  the  stalagmites  and  stalactites  in  Mam- 
mouth  Cave  put  together.  This  cavo  I  have 
surveyed,  and  mapped  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  there  are  numerous  avenues. 
I  have  never  penetrated  to  their  end,  although  I 
have  visited  the  cave,  for  scientific  and  other  pur- 
poses, over  a  dozen  different  times,  spending  on 
one  visit  four  days  and  nights  withiu  its  dark- 
some halls.  The  Mammoth  Cave  is  distinguished 
more  for  its  vastness  than  its  beauty ;  the  Wyan- 
dotte for  its  great  extent,  its  mammoth  hall,  its 
lofty  ceilings,  reaching  frequently  to  the  height 
of  267  feet,  and  especially  for  its  numerous  and 
beautiful  natural  fountains,  which  almost  contin- 
ually meet  the  eye  in  every  direction.  A  portion 
of  this  cavo  has  been  known  and  visited  for  over 
forty  years.  This  portion  is  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  is  termed  the  Old  Cave.  In  1850,  a 
new  door  from  within  tho  old  cavo  was  discov- 
ered, which  extended  tho  eaves  united  to  about 
twelve  miles  in  extent.  In  1S53,  a  still  newer 
discovery  of  ingress  was  accidentally  made, 
which  has  added  eight  or  ten  miles  thereto,  and 
disclosed  a  plan  of  formation  moro  extensive 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  heretofore  known. 
This  cave  contains  every  kind  of  formation  pe- 
culiar to  the  Mammoth,  and  other  caves,  besides 
some  very  peculiar  and  unique  formations  found 
only  at  Wyandotte  Cave." 


MOORISH  LADIES, 

AND    A    "JACK-IN  TUE-BOX." 

To  their  eyes  it  was  at  first  only  a  plain  little 
box ;  but  when  I  opened  the  lid,  and  out  flew  a 
a  little  black,  frizzly  devil,  with  horns  and  a  tail, 
and  a  scarlet  and  white  mouth,  the  sensation  pro- 
duced could  only  be  compared  to  the  effect  of  a 
spark  of  fire  falling  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
All  order  was  instantaneously  lost ;  they  shouted 
and  screamed  like  maniacs  ;  they  pressed  close 
to  each  other,  and  huddled  together  in  apparent 
terror.  Had  Milton's  Satan  appeared  bodily 
among  them,  ho  could  not  have  been  received 
with  more  awe  than  that  which  was  for  a  short 
time  evoked  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
my  little  toy  devil.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  excessively  ludicrous  appearance  of  all  these 
fat  women,  bedizened  with  gold  and  paint,  and 
glittering  with  costly  jewels,  endeavoring  to  press 
themselves  together  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  ob- 
ject of  their  terror.  It  was  only  after  the  lapse 
of  a  little  time,  and  by  degrees,  that  their  agita- 
tion calmed  down.  First  one  raised  her  head, 
and  gave  a  timorous  and  distrustful  glance  ;  then 
another  and  another,  until  several  eyes  were 
doubtingly  cast  upon  the  toy.  But  when  I  held  it 
out  to  them,  that  they  might  examine  it  closely, 
a  herd  of  frightened  deer  could  not  have  started 
off  with  more  alarm.  However,  by  coaxing  and 
persuasion,  they  at  last  ventured  to  look  up  with 
less  fear  and  suspicion.  If  familiarity  did  not 
quite  breed  contempt,  it  at  least  inspired  confi- 
dence. At  last  they  ventured  to  touch  it,  to 
handle  it,  to  pass  it  from  one  to  another. — Life 
in  Morocco. 
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IWrlttou  for  BiiIIou'h  IMctorlul.J 
P.UTOMJS, 

BV   IMA.  AMBNU  KIUtlUUtlT. 

I  havo  uroanieil,  ami  In  droruns  I  havu  wmnltm-J 

By  n  mythical  river  of  old, 
Tho  beautify]]  rivt-r  I'luitolun, 

That  ablBges  lt«  H^nds  Into  gold. 
I  Htood  on  IU  biuiktt  when  tlm  moonlight 

Mud  mot  ttm  nuu'h  lhiK"rl"k'  heuai, 
And  thoy  linked  unim  and  juymmly  piniliohid 

On  thti  bright,  goldon  ihore  of  the  Klruuui. 

And  I  Slept,  yet  I  know  I  wan  Bleeping, 

And  drwi'ucd,  though  I  know  'twan  a  drfiim, 
For  I  MW  Hid  bright  vlidon  Llituurtiug, 

And  wepl  i->r  tin-  mythical  lintm. 

Then  I  woke,  and  the  bright  BUD  wiih  ttuOfflng 
His  gold  arrow*  In  on  my  lloor, 

An.t  a  gold  breasted  robin  wa*  winging 

A  nong  by  my  bedroom  door. 

And  It  seemed  on  the  How  of  ft*  mufllc, 

Soft  ffbUpen  wen-  flouting  along, 
And  I  reached  with  my  limey  ami  gathered 

These  word*  from  the  otreani  of  it*  song: 
"  Bub  heart  has  a  beautiful  river, 

More  bright  (ban  PactolQB  of  old, 
That  Bows  from  a  deep  bidden  fountain, 

And  turn*  all  it  touches  to  gold.'1 

[Written  for  Bullou'e  Pictorial.] 

EDITH  DORRANCE. 

BY    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 


The  life  of  Edith  Dorrance  had  flowed  on  in 
a  smooth,  almost  unvaried  stream  of  quiet  happi- 
ness. Negative,  perhaps,  rather  than  positive 
happiness;  and  of  a  nature  hardly  exciting 
enough  to  a  strong,  impassioned  heart,  which 
might  almost  yearn  for  6orrow  rather  than  to  en- 
dure a  continual  calm.  As  it  was,  she  had  no 
choice.  That  power  which  we  perhaps  impious- 
ly call  Providence,  and  which  we  identify  in  our 
minds  only  with  chance,  laid  Edith's  path  through 
soft  and  smiling  scenes,  avoiding  the  rocky 
mountain  and  the  deep  river.  Iler  father's 
wealth  enabled  him  to  procure  every  indulgence 
which  she  could  ask ;  and  her  mother  and  only 
brother  were  equally  devoted  to  her  gratification 
in  all  reasonable  pleasures. 

Their  rosidence  was  just  far  enough  from  a 
populous  city  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  all  its  best 
attractions  ;  while  its  retired  situation  guve  them 
all  the  advantages  of  a  country  life. 

Their  house  had  been  the  ancient  family  man- 
sion of  the  Montgarniers,  the  last  heir  of  which 
had  gone  abroad  some  years  before,  and  left  it  in 
charge  of  an  old  servant,  to  be  sold.  Mr.  Dor- 
rance  had  seen  and  admired  its  locality,  and  lost 
no  time  in  calling  it  his  own.  Here  he  brought 
his  young  bride,  and  here  his  two  children  were 
born  and  reared ;  and  here  too  passed  away  twen- 
ty years  of  calm  repose  and  cheerful,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  very  sprightly  life.  At 
all  events,  it  was  a  life  of  which  Frank  Dorrance, 
the  brother  of  Edith,  was  soon  tired,  after  enter- 
ing upon  manhood ;  and  he  earnestly  besought 
his  father  to  allow  him  some  change,  if  it  were 
only  for  a  brief  year. 

Reluctantly — for  the  heart  of  Mr.  Dorrance 
was  bound  up  in  the  presence  of  his  children  — 
he  permitted  him  to  be  absent  for  a  tour  to  the 
south  of  Europe;  and  it  was  very  near  the  time 
of  his  return. 

Edith's  life,  during  her  brother's  absence,  had 
been  even  more  monotonous  than  ever  before. 
She  had  fallen  into  a  state,  which,  if  not  abso- 
lutely melancholy,  was  still  calculated  to  excite 
the  deepest  anxiety  in  her  parents.  Music,  paint- 
ing—  everything  which  she  had  hitherto  loved, 
seemed  distasteful  to  her  now.  All  occupation 
was  neglected,  and  she  turned  from  anything 
like  amusement  with  a  feeling  like  that  of  abso- 
lute disgust. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr  Dorrance  called  in 
an  old  and  highly  valued  physician,  and  begged 
him  to  prescribe  for  his  daughter.  He  visited 
her  as  if  by  chance,  watched  her  through  a  whole 
day  of  listlessness,  and  then  gravely  wrote  a  pre- 
scription and  gave  it  to  the  father  when  alone. 
Mr.  Dorrance  glanced  at  it  hastily,  and  then 
looked  Dr.  Wells  full  in  the  face.  "  Trifling 
with  my  daughter's  health,  sir?"  The  doctor 
laughed.  "  Forgive  me,  my  dear  friend,"  he 
8aid.  "I  have  written  a  strange  prescription,  I 
know,  but  the  only  one  that  will  cure  her.  It 
stands  thus : 

It. — Real  trouble,  1  grain. 
Employment,  quant,  suff. 

"  Depend  on  it,  this  is  a  wholesome  remedy 
for  one  diseased  like  Edith.  I  know  of  no  strong, 
healthful,  or  self  reliant  character  —  no  cheerful 


or  happy  temperament,  where  the  Burrouodlnga 
lire  like  hers.  You  do  not  give  lur  any  object 
to  live  fur  BA70  herself;  and  wo  all  know  hy  ex- 
perience how  silj  pulls  and  tires,  if  not  mingled 
with  an  active  benevolence  towards  others.  Give 
Edith  employment ;  something  to  do  for  the 
poor;  give  her  Home  Borrow  to  hear ;  if  not  her 
own,  let  her  tukc  another's  trouble.  It  will  hung 
heavy  upon  her  only  until  hIio  is  herself  utile  to 
minister  to  the  sorrowing.  When  that  moment 
comes,  her  own  mind  will  be  at  peace,  bemuse 
alio  has  imparted  peace  to  some  wounded  spirit. 
Believe  me,  this  is  all  the  medicine  Edith  needs." 

The  father  mused  long  upon  tho  doctor's 
words,  and  his  judgment  acknowledged  their 
wisdom.  Edith  had,  he  knew,  felt  loo  little  of 
the  changes  which  come  to  all ;  and  some  day 
they  would  come  to  her  with  tenfold  weight,  bo- 
causo  so  long  delayed.  He  must  keep  his  bird 
no  longer  in  tho  glass  caso  in  which  he  had  so 
carefully  enshrined  her;  but  must  allow  her  to 
come  out  into  the  stern  battle  of  life.  Such  was 
his  resolution,  at  tho  very  moment  that  other 
events  were  preparing  for  her,  which  his  love  or 
wisdom  could  neither  foresee  nor  avert. 

It  was  a  mild  and  genial  evening  near  the  lat- 
ter end  of  May.  The  orchard  blooms  woro 
showering  down  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  the 
warm,  spring  air  was  vocal  with  the  song  of  birds 
in  the  branches,  retiring  to  their  newly  made 
nests.  In  the  west,  the  topaz  clouds  marked 
where  tho  sun  had  gone  down  in  his  glory,  and 
left  behind  him  a  glory  scarcely  less  resplendent, 
and  tar  more  beautiful  than  his  own.  The  short, 
crisp  grass  was  fast  assuming  the  emerald  hue  of 
summer,  and  tho  tender  green  of  the  trees  was 
gradually  giving  way  to  a  deeper  tint. 

Edith  and  her  father  had  just  returned  from  a 
walk,  and  were  about  to  join  Mrs.  Dorrance  at 
the  tea  table,  when  the  sound  of  horses'  feet 
broke  the  quiet  stillness  of  the  hour.  Frank 
Dorrance  had  returned !  He  was  not  alone.  A 
young  man  accompanied  him,  whom  he  intro- 
duced as  his  friend  Eugene  Montgarnier.  The 
name  struck  familiarly  on  the  ear  of  Mr.  Dor- 
rance, and  he  remembered  well  that  the  property 
on  which  he  had  so  long  dwelt,  once  belonged  to 
that  name.  He  welcomed  the  stranger  with  ev- 
ery demonstration  of  hospitality,  and  was  pleased 
to  see  Edith's  cheek  lighted  up  with  a  glow  which 
it  had  not  worn  for  a  long  time,  as  the  young 
man  was  eagerly  talking  to  her  of  their  adven- 
tures upon  the  road.  She  was  all  attention,  her 
eyes  betraying  the  interest  she  felt  in  the  narra- 
tion. The  guest  tarried  long,  enjoying  every  at- 
tention that  could  be  bestowed  on  him.  Still 
there  was  something  in  his  manner  which  did  not 
altogether  suit  Edith's  fastidious  taste,  educated 
as  it  had  been  to  perfect  refinement,  in  the  solita- 
ry home  in  which  she  had  been  reared.  It  was 
not  for  want  of  frankness  on  bis  part,  for,  appa- 
rently, he  was  open  as  day;  and  his  singular 
brusqueness  and  sincerity  had  been  the  theme  of 
Frank's  eulogiums  from  the  time  he  had  arrived. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  it  was  too  conspicuous ;  that 
he  made  a  parade  of  being  candid.  At  any  rate, 
he  commented  on  Edith's  fault6  with  a  freedom 
that  would  have  ill  become  any  but  a  near  and 
dear  friend,  and  excited  her  anger,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  being  a  stranger,  and  not  from 
reluctance  to  have  her  faults  spoken  of.  Indeed, 
his  assumed  sway  over  Frank  often  provoked 
and  annoyed  Edith,  although  her  brother  would 
not  allow  that  it  was  so.  The  father  and  mother 
were  of  Frank's  opinion,  and  Edith  had  the  mor- 
tification of  being  quite  alone  in  hers. 

Worse  still,  she  found  that  the  family  were  ab- 
solutely speculating  upon  an  alliance  with  Mont- 
garnier, of  which  she  was  to  be  the  connecting 
link;  and  with  the  natural  repugnance  of  female 
pride  to  having  the  hand  disposed  of  without 
consent  of  the  heart,  she  grew*even  colder  and 
more  distant  to  their  guest. 

"  Can  you  not  see,  dear  mother,"  she  ex- 
claimed one  day,  when  his  praises  had  sickened 
her  of  even  his  name,  "  can  you  not  see  how  hate- 
ful this  is  becoming  to  me ?  How  can  you  join 
your  voice  to  that  of  his  too  partial  friends,  to 
make  me  hate,  where  I  am  now  simply  repug- 
nant?" 

Mrs.  Dorrance  sighed,  but  promised  to  leave 
her  undisturbed.  Just  then,  Mr.  Dorrance  en- 
tered, and,  in  a  few  words,  informed  them  that 
proposals  hod  been  made  him,  from  Montgar- 
nier, for  Edith's  hand,  and  expressed  the  strong- 
est desire  that  they  should  be  accepted.  In  vain 
she  pleaded  dislike.  Mr.  Dorrance  was  quite 
imperative  in  his  demands  that  she  should  re- 
ceive his  visits,  and  try  to  like  him  ;  and  left  her 
to  prepare  for  his  reception. 


"  There  is  some  mystery  in  this,"  said  Edith 
to  herself,  "something  which  does  not  meet  the 
ear.  I  will  see  him,  and  ll  shall  not  ho  the  fuult 
of  my  woman's  wit,  if  I  do  not  find  it  out." 

A  moment  afterward,  Eugene  Montgarnier, 
handsome  and  confident  as  ever,  entered  the  room 
where  she  sat.     There  was  an  air  of  assurance 

about  him,  as  if  he  deemed  himself  Irresistible. 

Could    any  one  resist   those  dainty  locks,  iIioko 
piercing  black  eyes,  and   nil    the    artillery  of    his 

Lady-killing  attractions?    No  thought  of  defeat 
came  into  his  brain. 

"  Your  father,  Miss  Dorrance,"  he  commenced, 
"has  given  me  leave  to  ascertain  how  fur  I  may 
be  successful  in  winning  your  affections." 

"  Do  not  name  it,  Mr.  Montgarnier.  I  run- 
not  consent  to  such  a  conversation,  and  beg  you 
to  spare  me  the  pain  of  continuing  this  interview." 

"  How  !  did  your  treatment  of  me  on  the  first 
evening  of  my  urrival,  prepare  me  for  uu  answer 
like  this?" 

"  I  do  not  know  how  far  my  attention  to  you 
as  a  stranger,  and  the  friend  of  my  brother,  might 
have  led  you  to  anticipate  a  more  intimate  rela- 
tion ;  but  believe  me,  the  rites  of  hospitality  wero 
not  blended  with  any  unusual  sentiment  for  the 
person  receiving  it." 

"But  I  have  another  and  more  powerful  in- 
centive to  offer  you  to  hecorne  my  wife;  what  I 
think  you  will  have  little  difficulty  in  acknowl- 
edging is  ot  some  weight.  Perhaps  you  do  not 
know  that  your  father  only  owes  his  wealth  to 
my  forbearance  —  that  it  is  in  my  power  at  any 
time  to  make  his  claim  to  this  property  void,  and 
of  no  effect." 

Edith  started,  but  quickly  recovered  her  com- 
posure. 

"  I  trust  there  are  no  considerations  of  a  mer- 
cenary nature,  that  would  influence  either  my 
father  or  myself,  in  any  decision  on  principle," 
she  said  proudly. 

Montgarnier  muttered  something  like  a  threat 
between  his  closed  teeth ;  but  she  gave  no  heed 
to  it,  and  went  on.  "Nothing  can  make  me 
change  my  mind,  and  therefore  it  is  best  to  ter- 
minate this  interview,  and  our  intercourse  now 
and  forever." 

"  I  go,  then,  to  tell  your  father  of  the  destruc- 
tion you  bring  upon  him,"  answered  her  auditor. 

Tormented  by  a  thousand  conjectures,  Edith 
sat  where  he  left  her,  musing  upon  his  strange 
and  unwelcome  words.  She  heard  the  door  of 
her  father's  study  open,  and  she  doubted  not  that 
it  admitted  Montgarnier.  Half  an  hour  elapsed, 
and  she  saw  her  father  walking  slowly,  and  with 
a  troubled  air,  toward  the  stables.  Terrified  lest 
he  had  heard  the  evil  tidings  which  had  been 
threatened,  and  was  growing  desperate,  she  has- 
tily followed  him.  He  seemed  to  shrink  at  her 
approach,  but  allowed  her  to  place  her  arm  with- 
in his,  and  walk  with  him  to  the  bottom  of  the 
garden.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  whole 
bearing  sad  and  dejected. 

"Edith,"  he  said  at  length,  "  would  it  trouble 
yon  very  much,  if  you  knew  that  our  situation 
was  to  be  changed  at  any  time,  from  affluence  to 
poverty  ? " 

"No,  father,"  she  answered,  " not  for  myself. 
I  should  feel  sorry  for  you  and  my  mother,  be- 
cause you  are  now  too  old  to  begin  life  anew ; 
but  for  Frank  and  myself,  I  do  think  it  would  be 
a  blessing.  We  have  been  too  much  indulged ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  ever  develop  to 
any  higher  character  than  we  have  attained,  while 
life  is  so  full  of  uninterrupted  enjoyment." 

Mr.  Dorrance  thought  of  the  doctor's  words 
in  regard  to  Edith;  and  he  felt  that  the  storm 
might  indeed  be  brewing,  which  would  bring  to 
bis  child  that  "real  trouble "  which  had  been 
prescribed  as  a  healthful  medicine.  He  said  no- 
thing that  Edith  could  construe  into  a  belief  that 
he  knew  any  impending  trouble ;  but  she  argued 
something  from  his  questioning,  and  her  imagi- 
nation did  the  rest. 

She  did  not  wait  long  in  doubt.  Seeing  her 
brave  and  courageous  look,  Mr.  Dorrance  told 
her  all.  She  did  not  flinch  from  a  single  word ; 
but  she  was  surprised  at  his  not  speaking  of  the 
remedy  which  their  guest  had  proposed  for  all  this. 

"He  tells  me  that  he  can  bring  proof  that  he 
is  the  rightful  heir  to  this  estate ;  that  his  grand- 
father could  not  lawfully  sell  or  convey  it  to  any 
one,  and  that  he  can  demand  the  entire  rent  for 
the  whole  term  for  which  I  have  held  it." 

"  Will  it  ruin  you,  dear  father  ?  " 

"  Thank  God,  no  ! "  said  Mr.  Dorrance.  "Our 
little  farm  in  Coverdale  is  our  own.  Would  to 
heaven  we  had  never  left  it ! " 

"Then,  why  not  remove  to  it  at  once,  and 
ppare  ns  the  mortification  of  being  ejected  from 


bonce  1  No  one  can  occupy  it  until  the  proofs 
arocttabli  hod  ;  and  surely  Mr.  Montgarnier  will 
not  presume  to  remain  our  guest  any  longer." 

"  Why,  Edith  !      Do  you  not  love  this  inm  '  " 

"  Are  you  serious,  father  1  " 

"  1'erlectly.  He  told  me  that  your  scruples  had 
all  vanished,  and  that  it  whs  only  to  make  you 
the  possessor  of  this  estate,  that  he  wished  to 
bring  these  proof*;  and  further  added  that  you 
knew  and  approved  of  his  plan." 

"  Father  !  it  is  not  possible  !  You  must  have 
misunderstood  him.  1  positively  refused  him  ; 
and  then  — not  till  then — did  lie  threaten  me 
with  loss  of  property  to  you." 

Nothing  had  been  permanently  fixed  on,  ex- 
cept the  determination  to  remain  quiet  until 
Montgarnier  produced  bis  proofs;  a  measure 
which  lie  seemed  to  delay,  from  some  motive  or 
other  —  and  also  to  delay  his  departure,  although 
Mr.  Dorrance  hud  politely  hinted  that  be  would 
prefer  being  alone  with  his  family.  Frank  had 
begun  to  think  that  his  friend  was  after  all  not  so 
near  perfection  as  he  had  thought  him ;  and  as 
for  Edith,  she  would  not  make  her  appearunce. 

Mr.  Dorrance  was  walking  alone  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  late  one  evening,  when  ho 
heard  Montgarnicr's  voice  in  conversation  with 
some  one  whose  tones  ho  could  not  recognize. 
In  answer  to  some  question  asked  by  his  com- 
panion, he  heard  tto  young  man  say,  "  I  have 
had  hopes,  all  along,  that  the  girl  would  relent, 
and  marry  me  at  once.  Then,  you  know,  I 
should  be  safe.  But  she  does  not  believe  my  sto- 
ry, while  the  father  and  mother  do.  They  be- 
lieve, good,  simple  old  souls !  that  I  can  dispos- 
sess them  at  any  time !  I  only  hope  that  ray 
poor  old  grandfather  wont  rise  from  his  gravo 
to  prove  me  a  liar — " 

A  few  whispered  sentences  were  unintelligible, 
but  at  parting,  he  heard  the  words,  "  never  fear  ; 
you  shall  have  your  share,  if  I  can  make  these 
circumstances  work  together.  Be  here  to-mor- 
row at  ten,  with  your  proofs!  ha,  ha,  proofs! 
and  we  will  try  our  luck.  This  evening  I  shall 
devote  to  one  more  attempt  to  sec  the  daughter. 
Be  prompt  and  wary." 

Mr.  Dorrance  waited  until  the  footsteps  disap- 
peared, and  then  returned  home  by  a  short  path. 
He  was  seated  quietly  in  his  arm  chair  when 
Montgarnier  returned,  with  his  wife  and  son  near 
him.  They  could  not  prevail  on  Edith  to  come 
down,  but  gave  her  a  hasty  insight  into  the  facts. 

"I  know  not  if  I  ought  to  spare  you,  young 
man,  from  public  disgrace.  Forbearance  here  is 
not  a  virtue ;  for  you  may  more  successfully  plot 
other  villanies  as  deep  as  this." 

"  Never,  Mr.  Dorrance.  Believe  me  when  1 
say,  that  I  was  not  the  original  plotter  of  this ; 
and  believe  me  also  when  I  say,  that  had  not  my 
tempter  come  to  me  again  this  evening,  I  should 
have  given  up  my  share  of  the  conspiracy  against 
your  fortune.  Spare  me  —  if  not  for  my  own 
sake,  spare  me  for  my  mother's.  Frank,  you  will 
have  pity  upon  me,  when  I  till  you  that  the  in- 
stigator was  none  other  than  Du  Plessis,  the 
gamester,  and  that  I  owe  him  large  sums  at  play, 
which  he  had  threatened  to  expose  to  my  uncle, 
unless  I  employed  these  means  to  raise  the 
money  for  his  demands." 

Occasionally,  in  my  walks  through  the  city,  I 
meet  a  squalid  looking  man,  with  red  eyes  and 
shuffling  gait,  who  never  looks  one  directly  in 
the  face,  but,  after  skulking  about  the  corners  of 
the  public  streets,  turns  aside  into  a  poor,  dark 
court,  which  corresponds  well  with  his  shabby 
clothes.  You  would  hardly  believe  this  man  to 
be  the  once  handsome  and  gay  Eugene  Mont- 
garnier; but  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and, 
as  he  is  now  known  by  a  less  imposing  name, 
he  is  not  recognized  by  those  who  formerly  knew 
him  as  such,  and  the  gayest  man  in  Boston. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  a  handsome  car- 
riage, in  which  were  a  lady  and  some  children, 
was  driven  rapidly  through  the  street.  A  man, 
poor  and  abject  looking,  was  on  the  crossing. 
A  sudden  check  from  the  driver  alone  prevented 
him  from  being  thrown  to  the  ground.  The  la- 
dy looked  eagerly  out  to  see  if  any  one  was  hurt, 
and  resumed  her  seat  without  discovering  who  it 
was  that  had  so  narrowly  escaped.  But  he  knew 
her!  One  could  tell  that,  even  if  he  had  not  been 
heard  to  mutter  to  himself  the  name  of  Dorrance. 

"  Who  was  that  lady  ?  "  I  asked  of  the  com- 
panion with  whom  I  was  walking. 

"  Mrs.  Kingston,  of  Worcester,"  he  answered. 

"  She  was  formerly  Edith  Dorrance,  of  L .'  j 

"And  that  man,"  I  said,  "was  Montgarnier. 
Of  course  you  remember  his  history." 

"Is  it  possible?  Truly,  the  way  of  the  trans- 
gressor is  hard  !  " 
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SMOKING  THEil  OUT : 

—  OB, — 

WHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN  DO. 


BY    MAURICE    8ILINGSBY. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1675,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Lancaster  were  thrown  into  an  unusual 
state  of  alarm  by  the  announcement  that  King 
Philip  had  broken  treaty  with  the  whites,  and 
with  Sagamore  Sam,  chief  of  the  Nashaways,  and 
several  other  inferior  sachems,  had  formed  a 
league  to  exterminate,  if  possible,  every  white 
settler  within  the  then  limited  settlement  of  "ye 
province "  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  by  the 
still  more  startling  information  that,  at  the  head 
of  some  fifteen  hundred  warriors,  Philip,  the  most 
intellectnal  and  warlike  chieftain  of  the  early 
Puritan  times,  was  then  on  his  resistless  march 
towards  Lancaster,  and  ere  many  days  might  be 
expected  to  fall  upon  the  town. 

Although  they  had  enjoyed  many  years'  un- 
interrupted tranquillity,  in  consequence  of  the 
familiarity  and  friendship  of  the  Nashaways  and 
Nipncts,  yet  they  had  not  allowed  themselves 
during  all  this  time,  to  remain  idle,  and  two 
strong  garrisons,  or  block  houses,  had  been 
erected  in  different  quarters  of  the  town.  One 
garrison  was  under  the  command  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Rowtandson,  and  the  other  was  maintained  by 
Captain  Kerley,  an  experienced  officer,  who  had 
considerable  knowledge  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
news  of  Philip's  approach  was  brought  into  the 
town  by  Seth  Farrar,  a  little  after  noon  on  the 
21st  of  June,  nnd  the  inhabitants,  as  before 
stated,  rushed  in  great  alarm  to  the  garrisons  ; 
but  the  Indians,  although  they  were  seen  hover- 
ing on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  just  before  sun- 
set, made  no  attack  upon  them,  although  the  fact 
of  their  close  proximity  to  a  deadly  foe  debarred 
all  repose  to  the  occupants  of  the  garrisons 
through  that  long  night  of  agonized  suspense. 

All  the  next  day  they  waited,  but  no  attack 
was  made,  and  on  the  following  day  the  inhab- 
itants returned  to  the  peaceful  occupancy  of  their 
homes,  but  on  the  22d  of  August,  following,  an 
attack  was  made,  so  sudden,  that  nearly  half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  fell  at  the  first  onslaught. 

The  Indians  distributed  their  forces  so  as  to 
attack  the  town  in  five  places  at  once.  Most  of 
the  unfortified  houses  were  destroyed,  but  neither 
of  the  garrisons  suffered  a  liko  fate.  Some 
twenty  women  and  children  were  carried  into 
captivity,  though  some  of  them  subsequently  re- 
turned to  the  settlements. 

In  the  height  of  the  carnage  a  foraying  party 
composed  of  five  savages,  having  penetrated  to 
the  house  of  a  settler  named  John  Divol,  situated 
in  a  hollow  among  the  hills,  surprised  him  in  a 
field  some  sixty  rods  from  the  house,  where  he 
was  instantly  shot  and  scalped.  Mrs.  Divol, 
who  had  been  an  eye-witness  from  the  house,  of 
this  barbarous  spectacle,  and  being  a  woman  oi 
remarkable  courage  and  nerve,  seized  two  load- 
ed muskets  and  succeeded  in  shooting  two 
of  the  savages  and  barricading  the  house  before 
the  surviving  three  could  reach  her  to  prevent  it. 
She  then  loaded  the  empty  muskets  and  with 
wonderful  adroitness  managed  to  shoot  one  of 
the  three  through  a  friendly  loop-hole. 

Determined  to  revenge  their  fallen  comrades 
and  seeing  no  possible  way  of  forcing  an  en- 
trance at  the  door,  they  quickly  mounted  to  the 
roof,  which  was  low,  with  the  intention  of  de- 
scending to  the  room  below  by  way  of  the  chim- 
ney, but  Mrs.  Divol,  who  instantly  comprehend- 
ed the  object  of  this  move,  thrust  a  large  bundle 
of  straw  up  the  flue,  and  ignited  it  just  as  the 
foremost  Indian  had  commenced  his  descent. 
She  next  seized  a  hatchet  and  stood  ready  to 
receive  him.  She  was  not  obliged  to  wait  long, 
for  the  smoke  and  heat  of  the  blazing  straw 
brought  him  down  in  a  hurry. 

On  his  arrival  he  was  too  near  dead  to  offer 
any  serious  resistance,  and  with  a  couple  of  well 
directed  blows  from  her  hatchet  she  succeeded  in 
despatching  another  of  her  deadly  foes.  Seeing 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  last  surviving  companion, 
the  remaining  savage  leaped  from  the  roof  and 
commenced  beating  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  in- 
domitable enemy.  But  here  Mrs.  Divol,  with 
characteristic  forethought,  knowing  that  if  this 
one  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape  there  was 
the  chance  of  his  bringing  others  to  molest  her, 
unbarred  the  door,  and  seizing  the  other  musket 
which  she  had  previously  loaded,  but  had  not 
discharged  till  now,  took  deliberate  aim  at  the  re- 
treating foe  and  shot  him  dead  at  the  distance  of 
two  hundred  yards. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  C.  Salem,  Mass. — Capital  punishment  was  long  since 
abolished  in  Norway. 

I5QUIRER. — The  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  will  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  XoTember. 

Student. — '*  Le  Noaveau  Faust  et  la  nouvelle  Margue- 
rite T'  was  written  by  Charles  Xodier. 

"  Trader,"  Concord,  N.  H. — According  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  China  Telegraph,  the  plan  for  the  opening  of  the 
nineteen  free  ports  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  which 
was  fixed  for  June  1st,  has  undergone  serioDS  modifica- 
tion. Owing  to  protests  from  the  protectionist  party 
in  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  importation  of  cot- 
ton and  woolen  manufactures  Is  still  to  be  prohibited. 

C.  C  — Macadamizing  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  McAdam,  a  Scotchman. 

Pupil  — The  term  tusus  na.ura  (a  sport  of  nature)  is  ap- 
plied to  anything  unnatural  in  the  physical  world. 

Reader. — In  animals  which  go  into  the  state  of  hiberna- 
tion, the  blood  ceases  to  circulate,  or  circulates  very 
slowly ;  the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are  stopped,  and, 
on  opening  a  vein,  do  blood,  or  merely  a  few  drops, 
issues  from  the  orifice. 

Yovaiecr. — During  the  year  1850,  up  to  June  30,  the 
total  number  of  boats  burnt  and  otherwise  lost  on  the 
western  rivers  was  seventy-four;  fiatboats  lost,  thi/ty- 
dx.  Number  of  lives  lost,  three  hundred  and  twenty - 
seven.     Value  of  boats  and  cargoes.  $1,770,520. 

R.  C. — James  Ilillhouse,  the  author  of  "  Percy  'a  Masque  " 
and  lt  Hadad7'  died  Jnouary  6,  1841, 

S,  8. — A  new  cable  containing  six  conducting  wires  was 
recently  laid  between  Folkestone  and  Boulogne  It  is 
the  largest  and  strongest  cable  ever  made,  its  weight 
being  ten  tons  per  mile. 

Mr-.  C.  B.|  Medford,  Mass  — Bristol  diamonds  or  Bristol 
stones  are  small  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz  found 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol,  England. 

Ttpo.  Boston  — From  official  returns  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  printing-offices  in  France  is  but  1037. 
These  employ  9500  compositors,  '■>••<  pressmen,  and 
900  correctors  and  overseers.  The  product  of  the  whole 
is  valued  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 

"  Register." — The  deficit  in  the  pout-office  department 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  54,328,000. 


THE  ATHEN.EIM  GALLERY. 

Among  the  many  attractions  which  render  a 
Bummer  sojourn  in  the  city  more  than  tolerable, 
is  the  exhibition  of  paintings  and  statuary  now 
open  in  the  galleries  of  the  Athene-urn,  Beacon 
Street.  It  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  step 
from  the  crowded  street  into  the  presence  of  such 
transcripts  of  varied  nature  as  greet  one  on  every 
side  upon  the  well-filled  walls  of  the  picture  gal- 
lery; to  pass  a  quiet  hour  there,  and  to  photo- 
graph on  the  sensitive  plates  of  memory  images 
of  beauty  which  will  live  there  while  liie  endures, 
ready  to  start  forth  at  a  hint,  perfect  and  un- 
dimmed.  From  a  few  moments  passed  there  the 
other  day,  we  carried  away  some  most  vivid  and 
agreeable  impressions  ;  and  the  hasty  examina- 
tion then  made  led  us  to  believe  that  this  is  the 
best  exhibition  we  have  enjoyed  in  that  locality. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  pleasing  dearth  of 
portraits  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  fashionable 
garments,  smiling  intensely  from  highly-var- 
nished canvasses,  though  a  few  good  heads  in 
oils  and  crayon  have  been  admitted.  Wight  is 
represented  in  this  department ;  Alfred  Ordway 
has  one  finely  colored  head  ;  there  is  a  good  por- 
trait by  WalterM.Brackett;  and  Rowse,  Cheney, 
Hartwell,  and  T.  M.  Johnston,  have  crayons 
which  will  amply  repay  study. 

From  the  mass  of  paintings  exhibited,  we  only 
lingered  before  those  of  rare  merit.  Thus  while 
we  paused  to  refresh  our  memory  with  a  look  at 
the  exquisite  ''Holy  Family,"  by  Page,  wo  turned 
from  his  "  Birth  of  Venus."  The  former  is  the 
best,  the  latter  the  worst  picture  he  ever  painted. 
Of  the  genre  pictures,  the  best,  and  it  is  excellent, 
is  E.Johnson's  "Negro  Life  at  the  South  (191)." 
This  painting  has  already  figured  in  the  New 
York  exhibition,  and  was  much  commended  by 
the  connoisseurs.  Its  liveliness,  variety  and  nat- 
uralness commend  it  to  every  one  who  has  eyes 
to  see,  while  it  has  artistic  merits  which  reward 
a  critical  study.  Are  you  for  a  picture  on  a 
grander  scale,  and  appealing  to  deeper  emotions? 
Look  at  that  "Dying  Brigand,"  by  E.  H.  May. 
It  will  remind  you  of  the  Dying  Gladiator.  Life 
is  ebbing  away  from  the  powerful  frame ;  the 
cheeks  are  ashen,  and  "  Death's  pale  standard  is 
advanced  there."  The  bandit  has  fired  his  last 
shot ;  his  useless  musquetoon  lies  beside  him, 
and  now,  as  the  agonies  of  remorse  and  dissolu- 
tion together  rack  his  frame,  he  is  half  dragged 
by  his  faithful  wife,  half  drags  himself,  through 
the  crimson  dust  to  the  wayside  shrine  of  the 
Madonna,  where  he  will  breathe  his  last. 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  unpleasant  subject. 
The  "  Wads  worth  Oak  "  (287)  is  a  nice,  cool, 
breezy  picture,  most  delicately  touched  in  by  J. 
F.  Kensett,  one  of  our  best  landscapists,  a  care- 
ful student  of  nature,  to  whom  she  lovingly  un- 
veils her  beauties.     Away  to  Naples.     Here  is  a 


grand  view  of  Capri,  by  A.  Bicrstadt,  a  forcibly 
drawn  and  finely  colored  picture.  The  sweep  of 
the  waves,  the  gleam  of  the  white  sunshine  on 
the  water,  the  frowning  line  of  coast  and  the 
fantastic  rocks,  are  all  admirably  rendered  and 
highly  efFective. 

G.  H.  Hall's  "  Don  Quixotte  "  is  admirable  in 
color,  while  his  large  fruit  piece  (209)  is  a  mass 
of  chromatic  splendors,  yet  perfectly  true  to  na- 
ture. S.  B.  Giffbrd's  "  Mansfield  Mountain, 
Vermont,"  (No.  283,)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  at- 
mospheric effect.  You  seem  to  stand  with  those 
figures  on  the  stem,  splintered  ridge,  and  gaze 
over  through  the  bright  mist  that  fills  the  yawn- 
ing abyss,  at  the  swelling  mountain  chain  that 
soars  up  cloud-like  into,  rather  than  against  the 
sky.  The  Roman  Campagna,  (No. 278,)  by  W. 
S.  Hazeltine,  is  a  fine  painting.  W.  P.  W. 
Dana  has  some  very  clever  pictures,  the  subjects 
being  French  landscape  and  life. 

But  we  must  pause  for  the  present.  We  have 
written  a  rambling  article  about  a  brief  ramble 
through  the  gallery,  but  not  in  vain,  if  we  induce 
any  one  to  visit  it  who  would  otherwise  remain 
unaware  of  its  very  great  attractions. 


THE  DtTTON  CHILDREN 

We  have  several  times  referred  to  these  inter- 
esting girls,  who  unitedly  do  not  weigh  as  much 
as  the  celebrated  Gen.  Tom  Thumb.  Some 
weeks  since  we  published  in  the  Pictorial  their 
portraits.  We  notice  by  our  exchanges  that  at 
every  place  they  appear,  more  persons  apply  than 
can  be  admitted ;  and  all,  especially  the  ladies, 
are'delighted  with  them.  The  Portland  papers 
state  that  eight  thousand  persons  visited  them 
there  in  four  days,  and  many  persons  went  sev- 
eral times  and  were  not  able  to  gain  admission ; 
and  that  in  the  last  day  of  their  levees  in  that 
city,  fifteen  hundred  more  applied  for  admission 
than  their  large  Mechanics'  Hall  would  contain. 
They  are  probably  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens ot  humanity  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  They 
arc  so  intelligent,  so  tiny,  so  sprightly,  so  every 
way  interesting  in  body  and  mind,  that  we  really 
feel  interested  in  them,  and  urge  all  of  our  read- 
ers to  attend  at  least  one  of  their  levees,  if  they 
can  at  any  time  do  so  even  by  riding  a  few  miles. 
They  are  under  the  management  of  Albert  Nor- 
ton, Esq.  Thousands  of  our  readers  have  al- 
ready seen  them,  and  know  that  what  we  say  of 
them  is  strictly  correct. 

Chinese  Wit  and  Wisdom. — When  a  man 
seeks  advice  and  wont  follow  it,  the  Celestials 
compare  him  to  "  a  mole  that's  continually  call- 
ing out  for  the  newspaper."  A  drunkard's  nose 
is  said  to  be  "a  lighthouse,  warning  us  of  the 
little  water  that  passes  underneath."  If  a  man 
is  fond  of  dabbling  in  law,  they  say  "  he  bathes 
in  a  sea  of  sharks."  The  father  who  neglects 
his  child  is  said  "  to  run  through  life  with  a  wild 
donkey  tied  to  his  pigtail."  The  young  wife  ot 
an  old  man  is  compared  to  "  the  light  of  a  sick 
bedroom."  Their  picture  of  ambition  is  "a 
Mandarin  trying  to  catch  a  comet,  by  putting 
salt  on  its  tail."  Mock  philanthropy  is  described 
by  one  of  their  greatest  poets,  as  "  giving  a  mer- 
maid a  pair  of  boots." 

Aquatic — There  was  great  excitement  in 
Kansas  City  lately,  on  the  introduction  of  a  water 
cart  to  sprinkle  the  streets.  The  boys  hurrahed, 
the  newspaper  reporters  followed  it  from  street 
to  street  to  see  how  it  worked,  and  a  good  heart- 
ed old  woman  ran  out  to  inform  the  driver  that 
all  his  water  was  wasting. 

Steaking  French. — Clapp,  of  the  Gazette, 
says,  and  he  ought  to  know,  that  we  have  but 
threo  actors  in  the  country  who  pronounce  the 
French  language  well  upon  the  stage — Mr.  Henry 
Placide,  Mr.  William  Warren  and  Mr.  John 
Nickinson. 

Saratoga. — The  Saratoga  Springs  hotels  are 
now  crowded  with  visitors.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  families  from  the  West — Chicago, 
Milwaukie,  St.  Louis,  and  other  Western  cities, 
taking  the  lead  for  the  present. 

The  fastest  Trif. — The  new  steamer  John 
Brooks  has  run  from  Bridgeport  to  New  York  in 
three  hours,  the  quickest  water  trip  ever  made 
between  the  two  places. 

«  ■»»—  » 

East  and  West. — The  Commercial  Bulletin 
says  pithity,  that  sunrise  and  sunset  must  be  the 
only  boundary  of  "down  East"  and  "out  West." 


BOSTON  A  WATERING-PLACE, 
We  believe  our  neighbor  of  the  Advertiser 
was  the  first  to  discover  that  Boston  was  a  water- 
ing-place, and  deserving  of  patronage  on  that 
account,  and  now  several  of  our  oldest  inhab- 
itants and  some  of  our  younger  ones  have  he- 
come  proselytes  to  the  theory.  This  is  manifest 
in  the  increase  of  boating  and  yachting.  It  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  after  building 
some  of  the  fastest  crofts  in  the  world,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  send  them  to  remote  points  of  the 
coast,  but  that  they  will  actually  float  in  Boston 
Bay  and  on  Charles  River.  Consequently  our 
jeunesse  tlore'e  (we  don't  mean  dory)  is  becoming 
intensely  nautical ;  blue  shirts  and  tarpaulin  hats 
have  had  a  rise,  sculls  are  more  in  request 
than  during  the  palmiest  days  ot  phrenology, 
and  "  catching  crabs  "  is  a  favorite  amusement 
with  amateur  oarsmen.  All  this  is  very  pleasant, 
and  we  rejoice  that  aquatic  sports  have  come  into 
fashion  in  a  city  enjoying  so  many  advantages 
for  their  pursuit. 

«    ■^mm-   »  ■--..— 

HORSE  AND  MAN. 

Some  of  the  quadrupeds  in  New  York  fare  a 
great  deal  better  than  many  of  the  bipeds  in  that 
curious  microcosm.  The  srables  on  the  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.,  are  described  as  very  luxurious 
affairs — built  of  brick  and  freestone,  with  much 
architectural  display,  lighted  with  gas  and  sup- 
plied with  Croton  water,  with  large  and  roomy 
stalls.  In  one,  owned  by  a  wealthy  banker,  late- 
ly a  foreign  minister,  are  half  a  dozen  splendid 
coach  and  saddle  horses,  a  beautiful  Shetland 
pony  and  a  cow,  half  a  dozen  dogs,  and  somo 
Guinea  pigs.  Everything  about  the  place  is  kept 
as  neat  as  a  pin,  the  horses  are  littered  with  fino 
hay,  occupy  large,  airy  stalls,  and  seem  highly  to 
appreciate  their  home  comforts.  The  whole  in- 
terior of  the  stable  is  handsomely  painted.  In 
the  coach-house  are  threo  or  four  rich,  heavy 
coaches,  of  European  manufacture,  and  an 
American  pha-ton. 

An  old  Visitor.— One  of  the  old  habitues 
of  Saratoga  Springs,  now  there,  is  a  wealthy 
planter  from  Arkansas,  named  Walworth,  who 
has  been  blind  for  several  years.  He  is  accom- 
panied by  a  retinue  of  servants  and  attendants. 
Last  year  he  made  his  will,  and  bequeathed  somo 
$250,000  for  charitable  ohjects  ;  among  his  other 
bequests  was  tho  sum  of  $50,000  to  the  State  of 
New  York  towards  founding  a  hospital  for  the 
blind ;  if  tho  State  should  refuse  to  accept  it,  it 
is  to  go  to  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  if  not  ac- 
cepted by  Michigan,  it  is  to  go  to  Ohio. 

The  American  House,  Boston — This  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  hotels  in  tli3  United 
States,  and  a  great  favorite  with  the  travelling 
public.  The  house  is  kept  on  a  model  plan  of 
neatness,  order,  and  liberal  elegance.  We  are 
gratified  to  know  of  its  great  and  continued  suc- 
cess. Let  our  readers,  when  they  visit  Boston, 
give  the  American  House  a  call.  See  the  adver- 
tisement in  another  column  of  this  paper. 

Mrs.  Cunningham — Mrs.  Virginia  Cun- 
ningham, whom  we  are  sorry  to  lose  from  tho 
Museum,  is  engaged  for  the  comiog  season  by 
DeBar  as  leading  lady  of  the  St.  Louis  Theatre, 
and  the  St.  Charles,  N.  O.  Mrs.  Cunningham 
is  a  beautiful  woman  and  an  excellent  actress. 
i » 

Increase  of  Revenue. — Tho  duties  col- 
lected at  New  Orleans  on  foreign  goods  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1859,  were 
52,103,066  41,  against  $2,034,554  14  in  1858, 
showing  an  increase  this  year  of  S68,512  27. 
<  ^*—  » 

The  Ravels. — These  Zouaves  of  the  stage 
are  astonishing  and  delighting  the  New  Yorkers. 
They  are  always  attractive  even  when  "the 
times  arc  out  of  joint."  They  never  did  a  better 
business  than  during  the  panic  of  1857. 
■  -  <  ^»»  i 

Minot's  Ledge  Lighthouse. — This  im- 
mense and  costly  structure  will  be  completely 
finished  next  year.  It  will  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  huge  granite  pillar  rising  out  of  tho 
ocean,  crowned  by  a  brilliant  lantern. 

i ■ — ■  ■■  —  ■ — - 

Tiie  Crops. — The  crops  are  coming  in  finely ; 
there  will  be  plenty  to  eat  next  winter,  and,  if  no 
European  war  turns  up,  the  people  will  bo  sup- 
plied with  food  at  moderate  prices. 


Edwin  Bootee. — Some  of  the  New  York 
critics  have  been  attacking  this  brilliant  young 
actor  very  savagely — sorry  for  them. 
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A  BCEWE  IN  A  HALL-KOOM. 

Speaking  of  Lola  Monte/.,  who  is  now  in  Lon- 
don, the  other  day,  to  a  travelled  friend,  ho  re- 
lated un  anecdote  of  one  of  her  affairs  on  the 
continent,  which  shows  that  she  was  sometimes 
foiled  in  spite  of  hor  audaeity.  Some  yean  ago 
alio  was  passing  a  few  days  at  Baden-Baden,  so 
famed  for  its  miscellaneous  company,  and  the 
attractions  of  its  gaming-tables,  which  are  (armed 
out  by  the  duke.  Having  Bubiorlbed  for  B  ticket 
to  a  grand  hall,  she  presented  herself  at  the  door 
of  the  hall-room,  dressed  splendidly  and  glitter- 
ing with  diamonds.  Glancing  at  her  card,  the 
door-keeper  coolly  informed  her  that  who  could 
not  bo  admitted.  Lola  stated  that  sho  had  sub- 
scribed. The  doorkeeper  informed  her  that  her 
name  was  not  on  his  chock-list,  and  that  it  would 
not  have  been  received  on  the  subscription  if  she 
had  been  hotter  known.  He  added  that  the  price 
of  her  ticket  would  bo  restored  to  her. 

This  was  too  much  for  the  fiery  temper  ot  Lola, 
and  the  unfortunate  door-keopor  soon  measured 
his  length  upon  tho  floor,  while  the  triumphant 
danseuse  boldly  entered  the  ball-room  and  took 
her  seat  between  two  German  baronesses,  creat- 
ing a  prodigious  flutter  and  sensation  in  the  hall. 
After  tho  Lapse  of  a  few  moments,  a  grave-look- 
ing gentleman  in  black  approached,  and  bowing 
still! y,  said  : 

"M'llo  Lola  Montez,  I  presume?  I  beg  to 
tell  you,  madam,  that  you  cannot  be  permitted 
to  remain  in  this  room.     You  must  retire." 

"Sir!"  said  Lola,  starting  up,  "I  shall  not 
leave  the  room." 

"  Then,  madam,  I  shall  be  under  the  unpleas- 
ant necessity  of  removing  you  under  the  escort 
of  a  corporal  and  four  men." 

"  Sir,  you  have  insulted  me,  and  I  demand 
gentlemanly  satisfaction.     Choose  your  arm." 

"  I  choose  infantry,  madam,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman in  black — "  the  grenadiers  of  the  line. 
Know  that  I  am  the  Bailiff  of  Baden-Baden,  and 
am  authorized  to  call  upon  the  military.  I  am 
going  to  the  barracks  now,  and  if  I  find  you 
here  on  my  return,  I  shall  have  to  escort  you  to 
the  guard-house.  Moreover,  you  have  but  twen- 
ty-four hours  to  remain  in  the  duchy.  If  you 
persist  in  remaining  after  that  time,  the  most  un- 
pleasant consequences  to  yourself  will  follow." 

Finding  that  she  had  a  resolute  man  to  deal 
with,  and  doubting  her  ability  to  cope  with  the 
whole  military  force  of  the  place,  Lola,  like  a 
wise  general,  beat  a  retreat,  and  retired  from  the 
enemy's  territory  within  the  given  time. 
<  ^»*  > 

A  Heroine. — Among  the  wounded  at  Ver- 
celli  was  a  canteen-woman  who  received  a  bul- 
let in  the  thigh,  at  the  affair  of  Turbigo.  After 
seeing  several  of  the  soldiers  falling  round  her, 
she  seized  a  musket  and  joined  in  the  bayonet- 
charge  on  the  Austrians.  This  young  woman  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  At  first  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  amputate  the  wounded  limb, 
"lam  not  afraid  of  the  operation,"  said  she, 
"  but  I  wont  submit  to  it ;  for  if  I  lose  my  leg, 
how  can  I  follow  my  regiment?"  She  is  now 
getting  well,  and  will  probably  be  able  to  con- 
tinue the  campaign  in  a  few  weeks. 


TUB  FliAiiB  OF  ALL  NATIOKN. 


The  three  Kisses  — Herr  Hacklander,  the 
Stuttgard  author,  says  life  has  three  kisses  that 
are  crises  : — "  The  first  is  that  which  the  mother 
presses  on  the  new-born  infant's  head ;  the  sec- 
ond that  which  the  newly-wedded  bride  bestows 
on  your  lips  ;  the  third  that  which  love  or  friend- 
ship closes  your  eyes,  when  your  career  on  earth 
is  ended." 

Sock  and  Buskin. — The  buskin  was  a  high- 
heeled  boot  used  by  the  Roman  and  Greek  actors 
to  give  elevation  to  the  stature.  Buskin  is  used 
in  contradistinction  to  the  sock  (socus),  the  flat- 
soled  shoe  worn  by  comedians ;  hence  both  terms 
came  to  be  used  to  express  the  tragic  and  comic 
drama. 

Sweet  Business. — Thompson,  the  great  New 
York  confectioner,  has  retired  on  a  half  million. 
Taylor,  near  by,  pays  him  $4000  per  year  for  ten 
years  not  to  let  his  place  for  a  continuation  of 
the  business.  ^ 


Warlike. — The  U.  S.  government  is  sending 
10,000  muskets  from  Springfield  Armory  to  Cal- 
ifornia. The  guns  are  soldered  up  in  tin  cases  in- 
side wooden  boxes,  to  protect  them  from  moisture. 


yellow.  green. 

In  obedience  to  the  reiterated  requests  of  nu- 
merous regular  subscribers,  as  well  as  agents,  we 
have  placed  on  pages  120  and  121  of  the  present 
number,  the  elaborate  flag  map,  carefully  drawn 
and  engraved  for  us  some  years  since,  our  copies 
containing  it  having  been  long  ago  exhausted  by 
the  demand.  This  sheet  is  invaluable  for  refer- 
ence ;  and  to  render  it  complete,  we  publish 
herewith  a  key  to  the  colors  of  the  flags,  these 
colors  being  invariably  indicated  by  engravers  in 
the  direction  of  the  lines  of  shading,  or  by 
the  insertion  of  dots,  as  in  the  accompanying 
cuts.  These  flags,  as  emblems  of  nationality, 
are  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  people.  They  are 
associated  with  all  our  peaceful  displays  and  civic 
and  military  celebrations,  and  in  time  of  danger, 
their  display  rallies  ever  brave  and  stout  heart. 
To  an  American,  the  casual  sight  of  the  stars 
and  stripes  in  a  foreign  land  causes  a  thrill  of 
joy  and  pride  that  language  can  hardly  picture, 
while  a  thousand  glorious  historical  memories 
are  evoked  at  the  glittering  constellation  of  its 
union,  and  the  blood-red  color  that  streams 
athwart  its  field. 

A  true  Balsam. — Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of 
Wild  Cherry  is  truly  a  balsam  and  a  blessing  to 
invalids.  It  contains  the  pure  balsamic  princi- 
ple of  the  Wild  Cherry,  the  balsamic  properties 
of  tar  and  of  pine.  Its  ingredients,  which  are 
mingled  after  the  true  principle  of  chemistry,  are 
all  balsamic,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  and  sure  in 
effect.  Coughs,  colds,  consumption  and  bron- 
chial troubles  disappear  under  its  genial  balsamic 
influence,  as  though  charmed  away.  Probably 
no  medicine  has  ever  reached  to  so  extended  a 
popularity  in  this  country,  or  has  accomplished 
so  great  an  amount  of  good.  Buy  none  unless 
it  has  the  name  of  "I.Butts"  written  on  the 
wrapper. 

1    ^m^     t 

Ailanthus  Trees. — The  New  Yorkers  are 
complaining  of  the  disgusting  and  poisonous  ef- 
fluvia of  the  ailanthus  trees,  of  which  large  num- 
bers shade  their  streets.  They  are  called  the 
"  Tree  of  Heaven  ;"  why,  only  the  long-tailed 
Celestials  who  invented  them  only  know. 

England  and  France. — Lord  Lyndhurst  in- 
sists that  steam  has  so  changed  the  whole  system 
of  naval  warfare  and  of  the  transport  service,  that 
England  is  in  no  small  danger  irom  her  powerful 
continental  neighbor. 


Mr.  Choate.— Mr.  Choate  never  used  opium. 
Strong  tea  was  the  steepest  article  he  ever  drunk, 
and  in  not  over  quantities  at  that. 


Quotations. — Good  books  are  not  in  every- 
body's reach  ;  and  it  is  a  good  work  to  give  a  lit- 
tle to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  means  to 
get  more. 


The  China  Silk  Trade.— The  export  ot 
silk  this  year  to  Great  Britain  is  65-228  bales 
against  56,434,  or  an  increase  of  8794  bales  this 
season.  To  Marseilles  7859  bales  were  exported. 


WLa)}8ibt  cr*at1jmng*. 

Tho  population  of  Texas,  as  given  by  tho  lato 
census,  shows  b  total  of  46S,620< 

A  fast  mule  in  owned  in  St.  Louis  that  can 
make  his  mile  in  3.80,  und  fifty  utiles  in  five 
hours. 

It  in  a  singular  fact  that  suicide  is  most  preva- 
lent in  those  countries  where  thu  highest  degree 
of  civilization  exists. 

There  aro  twenty-three  Savings  Banks  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  tho  amount  of  tho  deposits  is 
thirty  four  million  dollars. 

Thoro  is  a  chap  near  Savannah  who  raises  G3 
pound  watermelons,  and  giveu  them  to  the  editor 
of  the  Republican.     Generous  follow  I 

During  the  session  of  tho  Circuit  Court  at 
Heading,  Tcnn.,  Judge  Walker  lined  a  man  fifty 
dollars  for  kissing  u  respectable  lady  against  her 
wish  and  consent. 

Mrs.  lthoda  Douglas  of  Freetown,  Mass.,  en- 
tered her  100th  year  in  Juno.  Sho  was  left  a 
widow  in  her  59th  year,  and  has  remained  such 
for  forty  years. 

Since  the  introduction  of  sleeping  cars,  tho 
travel  over  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  in- 
creased materially.  Tho  cars  on  this  road  aro 
very  much  superior  to  those  hitherto  in  use. 

The  first  iron  made  in  tho  United  States  from 
mineral  coal,  was  smelted  in  1837.  Now  we 
make  nearly  50,000  tons  of  mineral  iron  per 
annum. 

George  William  Warren,  the  noted  organist 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  made  an  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  Florence, 
Italy. 

The  late  Henry  L.  Lambert,  of  Salem, 
made  a  bequest  of  five  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
expended  during  the  summer  succeeding  his 
death  for  evening  promenade  concerts  on  Salem 
Common. 

Two  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  acres  of 
land  have  just  been  certified  to  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, for  the  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  Fond  du 
Lac  Railroads,  under  the  Act  ot  Congress  of 
1856. 

A  German,  at  Cincinnati,  made  a  bet  of  fifty 
dollars  that  he  could  drink  half  a  barrel  of  lager 
in  twenty-four  hours.  Seeing  how  he  was  going 
on,  the  other  party  paid  him  ten  dollars  to  stop 
and  throw  up  the  bet. 

There  are  511  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  42,542  contributing  members. 
The  receipts  of  the  order  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  were  $225,966,  and  the  amount  paid  for 
relief,  $110,076. 

In  Baltimore,  the  other  day,  a  woman  offered 
for  sale  at  a  bone  factory  some  human  bones, 
which  she  had  picked  up  in  an  old  graveyard, 
where  the  coffins  have  been  exposed  by  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  hills. 

The  production  of  wheat  in  the  several  States 
for  1857  and  1858,  may  be  stated  thus:  1857, 
180,000,000  bushels  ;  1858,  158,500,000  bushels. 
The  crop  of  1859  is  variously  estimated,  but  it  is 
safe  to  place  it  at  200,000,000  bushels. 

The  canal  at  Niagara  Falls  is  open  to  the 
deepest  grade  contemplated,  and  the  workmen 
are  being  discharged.  It  has  been  excavated 
under  the  supervision  of  S.  M.  Allen,  and  forms 
the  greatest  water  power  in  the  world.  Its  con- 
struction has  occupied  six  years. 

There  are  four  churches  in  New  York  support- 
ed by  the  Welch,  viz.,  one  Baptist,  one  Congre- 
gationalist,  one  Wesleyan  and  one  Methodist. 
There  are  two  newspapers  printed  in  Welch,  with 
a  circulation  of  ten  thousand  copies.  They  have 
also  four  benevolent  associations. 

We  understand,  says  the  Buffalo  Republic, 
that  a  broker  or  banker  of  this  city  is  about  pa- 
pering his  office  with  a  very  rich  description  of 
wall  paper,  the  border  to  be  composed  of  S100 
bills  on  the  Brighton  Market  Bank,  which  he 
took  in  the  way  of  trade  and  exchange. 

Since  the  4th  of  July,  it  has  been  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  pass  or  receive  in  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas, any  bank  bill  of  less  denomination  than 
ten  dollars.  After  the  4th  of  July,  1861,  no  bill 
of  less  denomination  than  twenty  dollars  can  be 
put  or  kept  in  circulation. 

More  camels,  says  the  Civilian,  of  Galveston, 
are  coming  to  Texas.  The  new  exportation  now 
expected  is  to  be  made  from  the  valleys  ot  the 
upper  Mongolia.  They  are  stronger  than  any 
other  kind  of  camels,  and  are  accustomed  to  the 
severest  hardships.  They  are  to  enter  the  United 
States  via  San  Francisco. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  peach  growers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Woodville,  Mercer  county,  N.  J.,  it 
was  ascertained  that  in  a  space  of  about  three 
miles  square  there  would  be  at  least  20,000  bas- 
kets of  peaches  for  shipment.  In  the  same  space, 
there  are  over  90,000  trees  planted,  22,000  of 
which  are  in  bearing. 

The  man  who  runs  knives  and  bodkins  into 
his  body  was  examined  by  some  doctors  at  Cin- 
cinnati, who  quickly  brought  him  to  a  sense  of 
feeling.  They  found  that  he  had  spots  thorough- 
ly cicatrized,  in  which  he  placed  his  instruments, 
but  when  the  awl  was  stuck  in  elsewhere,  he 
screamed  with  pain. 

At  a  vendue  of  the  personal  property  of  a  Mr. 
Oaks,  recently  deceased  in  Dauphin  county,  Pa., 
lately,  a  bag  of  flax-seed  was  offered  for  sale. 
One  of  the  bidders  pnt  his  hand  into  the  bag  to 
examine  the  seed,  and  hauled  out  a  bag  contain- 
ing gold  and  silver  coin.  The  bag  was  over- 
hauled, and  over  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  coin  found  therein. 


g>antr»  of  (ffioiu. 

....  Poetry  is  tho  morning  dream  of  great 
minds. —  La  martini:, 

Practical  happiness  in  much  oftonor  thrown 

away  than  snatched  from  us. — Inane  Taylor. 

....  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  there  be  ns 
many  iniKorics  beyond   riches  as  on  this  side  of 

thorn. — l$aak   W'ullon. 

....  Tho  more  compassionate  men  there  aro, 
the  fewer  men  there  will  bo  requiring  compas- 
sion.— De  ttou/Jfirs. 

Great  warriors,  liko  grout  earthquakes, 

aro  principally  remembered  for  tho  mischief  they 
have  done. — Bovee. 

It  is  wicked  to  have  no  respect  for  the 

truth — it  in  just  as  wicked  to  have  no  contempt 
for  falsehood. — Pascal. 

Man  has  less  need  of  enjoying   than  of 

not  suffering  ;  pleasure  is  so  doubtful,  pain  so  real, 
and  there  nro  bo  many  sufferers. — De  BoitJJ/ws. 

....  Patience,  after  all,  is  the  highest  courage, 
since  it  affords  us  time  to  mature  all  our  energies. 
—  W.  G.  Simuia. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  pronounce 

upon  tho  character  of  some  men's  minds,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  they  seem  to  have  no  mind 
at  all  — Borne., 

To  describe  women,  the  pen  should  be 

dipped  in  the  humid  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and 
the  paper  dried  with  the  dust  gathered  from  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly. — Diderot. 

Thero  is  reason  to  fear  that  he  who  treats 

you  as  a  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing,  will 
treat  you  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  as  a  stranger, 
if  you  have  any  important  favor  to  solicitof  him. 
— Rousseau. 

....  Many  persons  fancy  themselves  friendly, 
when  they  are  only  officious.  They  counsel,  not 
so  much  that  you  should  become  wise,  as  that 
they  should  become  recognized  as  teachers  of 
wisdom. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

All  our  strong  feelings,  like  ghosts,  have 

their  influence  for  a  certain  period  only  ;  and  if 
a  man  were  to  say  to  himself,  this  passion,  this 
pain,  this  rapture,  is  sure  after  three  days  to  lose 
its  effect  on  the  mind,  then  would  be  always  be 
more  composed  and  quiet. — Jean  Paul  Ricliter. 

....  Hair  is  the  most  delicate  and  lasting  of 
our  materials,  and  survives  us,  like  love.  It  is 
so  light,  so  gentle,  so  escaping  from  the  idea  of 
death,  that,  with  a  lock  of  hair  belonging  to  a 
child  or  friend,  we  may  almost  lookup  to  heaven 
and  compare  notes  with  the  angelic  nature — may 
almost  say  :  "  I  have  a  piece  of  thee  here,  not 
unworthy  of  thy  being  now." — Leigh  Hunt. 


JoSer's  ISuirgrt. 

There  is  no  objection  to  boils  in  the  house,  so 
that  they  be  confined  to  the  dinner-pot. 

The  Funambulist,  who  tried  to  balance  the 
North  Pole,  got  seriously  cut  by  the  axes  of  the 
earth. 

Why  may  it  be  said  that  Dutchmen  come  into 
the  world  ready  dressed  ?  Because  they  are  born 
in  Holland. 

Why  does  no  man  confess  his  vices  ?  It  is  be- 
cause he  is  yet  in  them.  It  is  for  a  waking  man 
to  tell  his  dreams. 

A  writer  on  ornithology  inquires  what  kind  of 
eagles  fly  highest?  We  don't  know;  but  un- 
questionably golden  eagles  generally  fly  flastest. 

If  your  watch  is  snatched  from  you  in  the 
streets,  probably  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
raise  the  cry  of  "  watch  !  watch  !" 

Punch  thinks  that  the  carriage  drivers  would 
make  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  as  no  troops 
could  stand  their  charges. 

Fitzgerald's  City  Item  asks  :  "  If  all  the  world's 
a  stage,  and  men  and  women  merely  players, 
where  is  the  audience  and  orchestra  to  come 
from  ?" 

One  of  the  Vermont  gold-diggers  has  come 
very  near  making  his  fortune.  With  immense 
labor  he  has  dug  up  an  old  sledge,  a  woodchuck 
trap,  a  jewsharp  and  an  old  cent. 

The  newspapers  are  cautioning  people  not  to 
go  out  in  the  sun,  just  as  though  they  could 
gather  their  harvest  in  the  shade.  Don't  go  near 
the  water,  Billy,  till  you  learn  to  swim. 

"If  you  call  this  skinning,"  says  Tom  to  the 
barber,  "  it  is  no't  so  bad  ;  but  if  you  call  it  shav- 
ing, I  should  prefer  your  using  the  other  side  of 
the  razor." 

Foote  being  once  annoyed  by  a  poor  fiddler 
"  straining  harsh  discords  "  under  his  window, 
sent  him  a  shilling,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
play  elsewhere,  as  one  scraper  at  the  door  was 
sufficient. 

"  Jim,"  said  one  youngster  to  another  on  the 
Fourth,  "Jim,  lend  me  two  cents,  will  yer?  I 
got  up  so  early,  I  spent  all  my  money  before 
breakfast.  I  didn't  think  the  day  was  going  to 
be  so  long." 

One  of  the  beauties  of  the  -court  of  Prussia 
said  to  the  king :  "  Sire,  how  is  it  that  you,  who 
are  so  glorious  already,  still  seek  for  new  fame?" 
" Madame,"  he  replied,  "for  the  same  reason 
that  you,  although  so  beautiful,  still  wear 
rouge." 

The  latest  advertisement  of  an  air-tight  coffin 
is,  that  it  protects  the  form  from  decomposition, 
"  and  can  be  retained  in  tho  parlor  as  an  elegant 
piece  of  furniture,  without  any  annoyance 
whatever."  What  an  inducement  for  an  early 
death! 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
WOULD  I   WERE   DEAD. 

A  LOVE  SONG— FOR  MOSIC. 

BT  J.   HABET  HAYWABD. 

0 !  would  that  I  were  dead,  Pa  a  me , 

Or  that  we  ne'er  had  met ; 
That  my  sad  heart  for  e'er,  PaDnie, 

Thine  image  might  forget. 
For  just  so  long  as  mind  retains 

Ooe  lingering  thought  of  thee, 
My  faithful  soul  will  be  In  bands, 

While  thou,  alas,  art  free — 
Through  life  to  act  as  beat  thou  will, 
And  choose  some  other  heart  to  fill 
My  place ! 

Ot  would  that  I  were  dead,  Fannie, 

Or  that  my  lo?e  would  die; 
That  in  ooe  common  tomb,  Fannie, 

Both  there  in  peace  might  lie  ; 
For  then  I  would  not  constant  be 

As  now,  so  deep  distressed 
By  that,  which  proved  to  be  a  curse, 

When  It  no  longer  blessed. 
Ay,  blest  was  I,  when  thy  love-light 
Made  all  seem  joyous,  fair,  and  bright 
With  thee! 

0!  would  that  I  were  dead,  Fannie, 

That  thou  with  me  hadst  died, 
Ere  first  thy  rosy  lips,  Fannie, 

Thy  love  for  me  denied! 
For  then  my  aching  breast  no  more 

Would  feel  the  gaping  void, 
Which  Id  my  heart  still  yearns  for  thee, 

Who  won,  and  then  destroyed. 
As  was  destroyed  my  peace  of  mlud, 
When  thou  to  death  for  e'er  resigned 
My  love! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  MONOMANIAC, 


A  PHYSICIAK'S  STOHT. 


BT  JAMES  FRANKLIN  FITTS. 


Madness  1  The  simple  thought  is  enough  to 
induce  a  shudder.  To  be  plunged  at  once  from 
the  full  enjoyment  of  sense  and  reason,  into  an 
utter  darkness  of  mind;  to  suffer  a  total  extin- 
guishment of  that  faint,  and  yet  strangely  power- 
ful flame,  which  alone  renders  life  endurablo  or 
possible  —  this  is  an  evil  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  humanity  recoils  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling. 

Nor  is  any  insanity  stranger,  nor  perhaps  more 
terrible,  than  monomaniacy.  While  upon  every 
other  subject  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  sufferer 
appears  normal  and  rational,  upon  one  all-absorb- 
ing idea  he  dwells  and  raves  with  incessant  per- 
tinacity. His  madness  will  at  times  assume  the 
most  terrible  forms,  and  he  will  conjure  up  to  the 
illustration  of  his  insanity,  the  most  horrible  de- 
mons of  the  mind  which  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
person  to  conceive;  and  again,  he  will  astonish, 
and  often  move  to  irresistible  merriment,  the 
friends,  whose  sympathies  cannot  always  prevail 
against  the  ludicrous  imaginations  and  absurd 
visions  of  the  miserable  victim  of  madness. 

I  was  upon  one  occasion  conversing  with  others 
in  a  numerous  company,  upon  this  interesting 
subject,  when  an  old  physician,  who  had  re- 
mained silent  for  some  time,  volunteered  a  chap- 
ter from  his  experience. 

"I  have  frequently  known  cases,"  he  said, 
"where  the  mind  of  a  man,  being  acted  upon  by 
grief,  overwhelming  trouble,  or  anxiety,  or  any 
other  of  the  thousand  ills  with  which  humanity 
is  afHicted,  becomes  strangely  sensitive  to  outside 
influences,  and,  which  is  strangest  of  all,  fearful 
of  losing  its  reason.  And  in  many  instances  it 
has  occurred  within  my  knowledge,  that  the  suf- 
ferer becomes  possessed  with  a  presentiment, 
solely  by  reason  of  this  fear,  and  quickly  forces 
himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  very  condition  which 
he  is  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

"  I  remember  a  strange  case  in  point,  which 
will  perfectly  illustrate  my  meaning.  It  is  that 
of  Gilbert  Le  Fevre,  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine, 
and  a  friend  whom  I  esteemed  highly.  He  had 
a  fondness  as  well  as  an  aptness  for  mercantile 
pursuits ;  and  as  we  were  both  settled  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  a  pleasant  intimacy  sprang  up  be- 
tween our  families ;  while  our  own  boyish  attach- 
ment for  each  other  was  greatly  strengthened  and 
augmented. 

"  There  was  at  this  time,  but  one  thing  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  constitution  of  Le  Fevre's 
mind.  He  was  excessively  nervous ;  and  trivial 
causes  were  often  productive  of  strange  conse- 
quences, with  him.    A  very  slight  annoyance 


was  sufficient  to  throw  him  into  a  transport  of 
passion ;  while,  upon  the  contrary,  any  small 
gratification  often  made  him  unproportionably 
happy.  His  health  was  always  good  ;  and  up  to 
the  time  when  my  story  now  properly  commen- 
ces, his  success  in  business  had.  been  marked  and 
encouraging. 

"  Early  one  morning  I  received  a  message 
from  him,  requesting  my  immediate  attendance 
at  his  house.  From  the  urgent  tone  of  the  note, 
I  inferred  that  some  pressing  necessity  prompted 
it;  and  neglecting  several  other  professional 
visits  which  I  had  appointed  for  this  hour,  I  re- 
paired immediately  to  Le  Fevre's  dwelling.  I 
found  him  alone  in  his  library;  and  seating  my- 
self, I  quite  anxiously  awaited  his  communica- 
tion. 

"  I  was,  I  must  confess,  somewhat  surprised  at 
his  appearance.  He  sat  in  his  arm  chair, 
wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  his  appearance 
very  much  like  that  of  an  invalid.  He  was  very 
thin  and  pale ;  and  more  than  this,  his  face  wore 
a  melancholy  look  of  despondency  such  as  I  had 
never  seen  there  before. 

"  '  You  are  not  ill,  I  hope ! '  said  I. 

"  H»  looked  up  vacantly  as  he  heard  my  voice, 
and  ran  his  fingers  abstractedly  through  his 
hair;  and  then,  as  if  only  just  aware  of  my 
presence,  he  arose,  and  walking  to  the  door,  care- 
fully closed  it.  Then  re-seating  himself,  he 
said : 

"  '  I  sent  for  you  this  morning,  doctor,  to 
make  a  revelation  to  you.  The  truth  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  ;  and  you  are  the  fittest  per- 
son to  hear  it.  Look  at  me — examine  my  face 
carefully  !  You  see  that  it  is  almost  bloodless ; 
you  observe  that  my  eyes  are  dull  and  inactive. 
Now  feel  my  pulse.' 

"  I  did  so.  The  pulsation  was  very  slow,  and 
at  the  same  time  faint  and  feeble. 

"  '  You  observe  the  symptoms ;  and  now  indi- 
cate the  disease,  if  you  can !  What  am  I  about 
to  be  afflicted  with  ? ' 

"'Nothing  of  any  consequence/  I  replied. 
*  You  are  low-spirited ;  and  you  may  perhaps 
have  become  a  little  indisposed,  in  addition. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing.' 

"  A  faint,  sickly  smilo  crept  over  his  face  as  ho 
heard  theso  words. 

*'  '  It  is  all  very  well,  doctor,'  he  said,  '  to  at- 
tempt to  deceive  me ;  but  I  have  studied  these 
symptoms  too  long  and  anxiously  to  be  easily 
misled.  Within  the  last  week  I  have  grown  sick 
both  in  body  and  mind ;  I  have  become  weak 
and  despondent.  There  is  a  cause  for  this ;  I 
am  not  afflicted  in  vain.  Doctor,  I  am  becoming 
mad!  The  horriblo  truth  has  forced  itself  home 
to  me  within  the  last  twenty-fonr  hours ;  I  am 
rapidly  becoming  a  drivelling  fool,  or  a  maniac ! 
My  mind  is  deserting  me !  I  have  scarcely  intel- 
lect enough  left  to  grasp  at  what  I  am  telling 
you.  But  it  is  tho  truth — tho  truth !  and  0  God, 
what  a  fate  1 ' 

"  He  pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
walked  several  times  across  the  room,  uttering, 
during  all  this  time,  the  most  pitiful  and  heart- 
rending groans. 

"  'Le  Fevre,  my  old  friend ! '  I  exclaimed  in 
astonishment,  '  how  is  it  possible  that  you  can 
deceive  yourself  in  this  manner?  Mad?  You 
becoming  mad  ?  Why — the  very  idea  is  an  ab- 
surdity ! ' 

"  He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  incredu- 
lously. 

"  '  It  is  no  fantasy/  he  said.  *  I  have  wrestled 
and  struggled  with  this  terrible  fate  ;  but  every 
day  the  monster  comes  nearer,  nearer !  Before 
you  see  me  again,  I  shall  be  doomed — irrevoc- 
ably doomed ! ' 

"  By  this  time  I  had  become  seriously  alarmed. 
I  readily  conceived  that  it  was  far  from  impossi- 
ble for  a  person  of  Le  Fevre's  peculiar  tempera- 
ment, to  work  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
madman,  by  the  help  of  his  imagination ;  and 
for  a  long  time  I  talked  earnestly  with  him,  en- 
deavoring to  reason  him  out  of  his  belief.  But 
this  belief  had  now  become  fixed  in  his  mind  ; 
he  listened  to  me,  but  still  persisted  in  his  strange 
assertions. 

"  'It  is  useless — all  useless/  he  repeated,  again 
and  again.  'I  know  your  motives,  and  honor 
you  for  them  ;  but  my  doom  is  unhappily  fixed, 
past  any  efforts  of  yours  to  recall  it.  But  I  have 
yet  one  thing  to  tell  you.  Doctor,  lam  a  beggar; 
utterly  ruined,  and  stripped  of  everything !  Un- 
fortunate speculations  have  ruined  me ;  my  prop- 
erty is  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven ! 
This  is  the  cause  that  has  almost  made  life  un- 
endurable. My  family  know  nothing  of  it ;  and 
if  they  can  be  kept  ignorant  until  I  shall  not 


have  sense  enough  left  to  convey  them  the  news, 
it  will  save  me  one  pang,  at  least.' 

"  This  was  the  whole  burden  of  his  conversa- 
tion. He  talked  quietly,  and  was,  I  had  then  no 
doubt,  perfectly  rational ;  but  the  one  idea  which 
seemed  prominent  in  his  mind  above  all  others, 
was  that  his  reason  was  entirely  deserting  him. 
When  I  took  my  leave,  I  had  hardly  decided  up- 
on any  course  to  pursue  with  him.  I  knew  him 
too  well  to  believe  that  these  singular  fancies 
would  desert  him  very  quickly ;  and  I  waited 
with  some  anxiety  for  some  further  develop- 
ments. 

"Upon  the  second  day  after  my  visit,  I  received 
another  request  from  him  to  come  to  his  house. 
The  incoherence  of  the  note  gave  me  an  instant 
presentiment ;  and  I  lost  no  time  in  repairing  to 
him.  As  I  entered  the  library,  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  a  roaring  coal  fire  burning  in  the  grate 
(the  day  being  one  of  the  most  sultry  of  the  sum- 
mer), and  before  this,  with  his  coat,  off,  stood 
Le  Fevre,  holding  a  bucket  of  water  in  his  hands. 
Setting  this  down  as  he  heard  me  enter,  he  sprang 
towards  me  and  caught  me  hurriedly  by  both 
hands,  ejaculating  at  the  same  time  with  a  rapid 
utterance,  these  words : 

"  '  How  are  you,  North  Pole,  how  are  you  ! 
by  all  the  icicles  in  your  kingdom,  it  delights  me 
to  see  you  here !  Do  you  know,  my  dear  polar 
bear,  that  my  fortune  is  made  ?  I  shall  be  called 
a  benefactor;  I  shall  be  made  king  of  the  uni- 
verse, for  the  stupendous  labor  I  am  about  to  per- 
form ! ' 

"I  did  not  need  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  this 
demonstration  ;  I  well  knew  it  from  the  first. 
The  wild,  restless  eye,  the  incoherent  speech,  and 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  man,  informed  me 
that  Gilbert  Le  Fevre  had  indeed  become  a 
madman  ! 

44  4 1  know  you — I  know  you  well ! '  he  shout- 
ed in  a  paroxysm  of  insane  delight,  as  he  danced 
around  the  room,  clapping  his  handB  in  extacy, 
and  sending  forth  peal  after  peal  of  wild  merri- 
ment. '  You  are  the  great  bear  of  the  north, 
come  to  help  me  put  out  the  flames !  Don't  you 
know  the  world  '$  on  Jire  ?  Yes — hear  the  flames  ! 
smell  the  smoke!  It's  all  consuming!  the  uni- 
verse is  being  destroyed  in  one  great  bonfire! 
Hurrah — here  's  for  a  quenching  ! ' 

"  Seizing  the  bucket  again,  he  dashed  its  con- 
tents into  the  fire  ;  and  as  it  went  out  with  a  pro- 
longed hissing,  filling  the  room  with  the  steam, 
Lo  Fevre  again  laughed  uproariously,  and  re- 
newed his  wild  dancing  and  eccentric  ravings. 

"'We'll  drown  tho  Fire-Demon — we'll  cool 
his  breath!'  he  pursued.  'I  dampened  him 
then  ;  but  ho  burns — ho  bums  I  This  miserable 
world  is  frying  out  like  a  pine  knot ;  it  is  drying 
up  like  a  musty  parchment  I  The  Pacific  has 
turned  to  molten  fire — the  Atlantic  will  soon  fol- 
low ;  they  heave  and  writhe  around  us  like  ser- 
pents !  Pluto  was  the  incendiary !  he  applied 
the  match,  and  now  wo  're  all  in  a  blaze  ! ' 

"  He  stopped  to  gain  breath,  and  walked  rapid- 
ly around  the  room,  snuffing  and  smelling.  In 
a  moment  he  burst  out  again. 

"'I  smell  it!  I  smell  it!'  he  exclaimed. — 
'  The  old  football  has  commenced  to  scorch  al- 
ready ;  smell  tho  woolen,  the  old  shoes,  the 
onions,  the  gunpowder !  Ha— I  believe  you're 
on  fire  yourself!  stand  perfectly  still,  and  I'll 
extinguish  you  in  a  jiffy  ! ' 

"Before  I  could  escape  from  the  threatened 
flood,  the  madman  had  drenched  me  with  the 
contents  of  a  second  pail ;  and  then  throwing  me 
to  the  floor  with  irresistible  force,  ho  enveloped 
me  closely  in  the  heavy  table-cover. 

"  '  It  shall  not  even  singe  your  hair,  while  the 
Great  Extinguisher  is  around!'  he  continued; 
and  the  door  mat  and  rug  were  instantly  piled 
upon  me,  Le  Fevre  seating  himself  astride  of 
both,  and  muffling  the  table-cover  closely  about 
my  head. 

"  Until  now,  I  had  not  been  seriously  alarmed 
for  myself;  but  as  I  saw  that  I  should  soon  be 
smothered  to  death  under  the  hands  of  the  mad- 
man, I  shouted  with  all  my  voice.  This  only  in- 
creased the  frantic  efforts  of  Le  Fevre ;  so  that 
when  assistance  arrived,  I  was  perfectly  exhaust- 
ed, and  almost  insensible.  By  the  assistance  of 
several  of  the  servants,  Le  Fevre  was  secured, 
and  confined  with  cords ;  but  these  were  taken 
off  when  I  perceived  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  them.  The  madman  had  become  perfectly 
weak  and  helpless,  by  the  violence  of  his  own 
demonstrations  ;  and  he  lay  in  a  state  of  semi- 
insensibility  until  the  next  day. 

"  This  was  the  first  intimation  that  his  family, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  save  myself,  had  received 
of  his  derangement ;  and  their  distress  and  ap- 


prehension were  unbounded.  By  my  request, 
Le  Fevre  was  placed  entirely  under  my  charge ; 
and  I  commenced  a  thorough  and  careful  study 
of  his  malady. 

"  The  unfortunate  man  never  experienced  an- 
other of  those  terrible  paroxysms.  When  he 
awoke  from  his  insensibility,  upon  the  next  day, 
he  was  entirely  sane,  save  upon  this  one  subject 
— the  destruction  of  the  world  by  fire.  He  re- 
cognized his  family  and  friends,  and  conversed 
rationally  with  them  while  I  permitted  them  to 
be  near  him.  He  still  persisted,  however,  in  de- 
claring me  the  great  polar  bear  of  the  north,  who 
had  come  to  aid  him  in  extinguishing  the  flames. 
And  very  often,  at  times  when  he  seemed  most 
rational,  he  would  suddenly  diverge  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  branch  out  into  some  wild  demonstra- 
tion of  his  mad  theory. 

"  *  Yon  have  been  ill,  Gilbert/  his  wife  said. 
'The  doctor  thinks  you  will  recover  in  a  little 
while,  if  you  keep  perfectly  quiet.' 

"  '  Yes— I  know  I  have  been  ill,'  was  his  reply. 
'  There — lay  your  hand  on  my  forehead — it 's  hot 
and  feverish.  But,  pshaw  !  what  is  that  to  the 
great  fever-fire  which  is  constantly  consuming 
the  world  !  Madam — let  me  tell  you,  the  world 
was  made  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  burn  ! 
For  innumerable  ages  the  sun  has  been  drying 
and  heating  it  to  the  proper  temperature  ;  I  am 
the  thermometer  by  which  old  Pluto  ascertained 
that  the  heat  of  this  hollow  combustible  shell 
was  sufficient.  Forages,  since  the  creation,  ten 
thousand  legions  ot  imps  have  been  constantly 
busied  in  collecting  inflammable  materials  around 
us — pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  camphene,  gunpowder, 
and  lucifer  matches  !  Hear  the  flames,  as  they 
hiss,  and  writhe,  and  crackle,  and  sputter  around 
us  !  See  the  smoke  !  How  it  rolls  up,  and  fills 
the  whole  arch !  Upon  my  soul,  I  believe  tho 
heavens  will  be  turned  to  a  dirty  brown  by  this 
obnoxious  smoke !  The  earth  has  only  just  com- 
menced to  curl  up  at  the  edges,  and  feel  tho  heat ; 
but  let  the  hot  air  but  once  get  inside  ot  the  old 
shell  and  expand,  and  I  '11  show  you  travelling 
on  a  new  principle  ! ' 

"  For  some  moments  he  lay  perfectly  silent, 
with  his  eyes  closed;  and  then  suddenly  began 
again  — 

"'I  am  the  omnipotent  annihilator,'  he  said, 
'  by  whose  efforts  this  enormous  waste  is  to  bo 
stopped ;  and  now  let  me  deliberate  as  to  the 
means.  It  was  thought,  in  the  more  savage  and 
illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  that  water  was  the 
best  counteractive  of  fire ;  but  I  've  tested  tho 
folly  of  the  thing.  It  is  a  complete  absurdity  to 
talk  of  extinguishing  one  element  with  another. 
The  only  way  to  annihilate  these  furious  fires  is 
to  stifle  them !  it  was  in  this  way  that  I  extin- 
guished the  polar  bear,  after  I  had  proved  upon 
him  the  inefficiency  of  water!  Madam — quick  ! 
your  needle  !  Hem  me  one  universal  blanket, 
fifty  thousand  miles  square !  I  will  wrap  this 
around  our  blazing  planet,  and  old  Pluto  shall 
be  defeated  at  last ! ' 

"  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  all 
the  vagaries  upon  this  all-absorbing  subject  which 
entered  the  brain  ot  Gilbert  Le  Fevre  during  the 
following  six  months.  He  arose  from  his  bed  in 
a  few  days,  and  resumed  his  usual  habits,  appa- 
rently as  well  as  ever  in  body ;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  this  one  unhappy  mania,  his  mind 
seemed  not  in  the  least  impaired.  The  conrse 
which  I  had  adopted  was  to  humor  him  in  every 
assertion,  and  assent  to  all  his  views,  as  I  feared 
that  contradiction  or  argument  would  tend  to  ex- 
cite him  and  make  matters  far  worse  than  they 
had  yet  been. 

"After  much  deliberation,  I  decided  upon  a 
course  which  I  was  led  to  hope  might  be  favor- 
able in  its  result  to  my  patient.  I  had  read  many 
cases  of  monomaniacy  cured  by  stratagem ;  and 
the  peculiar  mania  of  Le  Fevre  gave  mo  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  practise  one  upon 
him. 

"  I  had  anxiously  waited  tor  some  time  for  my 
opportunity  ;  and  at  lost  it  arrived.  It  was  now 
the  middle  of  summer,  and  no  rain  had  fallen  for 
several  weeks,  when,  towards  the  close  of  a  sul- 
try day,  the  heavens  became  slowly  overspread 
with  an  enormous  mass  of  threatening  clouds, 
which  together  with  the  low  rumbling  of  the 
thunder,  heralded  the  approach  of  a  storm.  It 
came  on  quickly ;  and  a  more  furious  one  I  have 
seldom  seen.  As  the  night  grew  dark,  the  rain 
came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  air  was  every- 
where resonant  with  thunder  and  vivid  with 
lightning. 

"  I  lost  no  time  in  hastening  to  Le  Fevre's, 
where  I  found  the  monomaniac  sitting  by  the 
open  window,  gazing  out  upon  the  storm. 
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"  'Tho  planet  still  blazos  1'  ho  exclaimed,  as  ho 
saw  mo.  '  It  burns  liko  tho  stubble— nothing 
call  <pll5nuh  it;  wo  k1iu.I1  all  go  to  ashes  to- 
gether I1 

"  '  But  here— what  it*  this  V  I  replied,  speaking 
in  a  loud  ami  omphalic  tone.  '  Horo  is  water, 
rivers  of  it  1  Lot  us  try  and  extinguish  tho  lire 
now !' 

"  •  ]Io— you  talk  liko  a  madman  l1  and  Lo  I«V 
vro  burst  into  a  loud  and  boisterous  laugh. 
'  What  will  you  do  with  a  eupfull  of  water  like 
this  V 

"  '  Wo  shall  soo.  Lo  Fovro — you  are  Uilhort 
Lo  Fovro,  arc  you  not'?' 

"  I  looked  him  steadily  in  tho  eye.  Kvidontly 
my  scrutiny  miulo  him  uneasv. 

"  '  You  Bald  yCB,  I  holiovo.  Well— now  who  am 
It  Look  tho  other  way,  sir,  if  you  daro  ! 
Look  me  straight  in  tho  cyo  I  Now  answer— who 
am  1 1' 

">  Why— why,'  ho  faltered,  becomingmoro 
restless  under  my  gU7.o,  '  you  arc  Doctor — ' 

"  '  No,  sir— no  II  am  tho  tho  mighty  polar 
boar,  whom  you  have  sent  for  to  uid  von  in  put- 
ting out  ibis  conlliigrution.  I  am  hero,  and  I 
am  ready  to  do  the  work  !  Yes,  sir,  I  mean  to 
extinguish  tho  world  this  night— this  very  night!' 

"  1  stumped  my  foot  so  emphatically,  that  Lo 
Fovro  stirred  in  his  chair. 

"  '  Come — I  am  ready  now  1  The 
thing  must  bo  done  this  very  hour;  and 
I  shall  want  you  to  assist  mo.     Come  !' 

'•'I — I'd  rather  not,'  ho  stammered. 
lie  seemed  completely  cowed  by  my  de- 
meanor. 

"'But  you  must — you  shall!  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  you  doubt  my  ability  yj 

to  porform  this  work  ?' 

" '  No-o-o.  But  do  it  alone ;  don't  tnko 
mo  out  in  tho  wet.' 

"  I  immediately  rapped  on  the  wall. 
Three  of  the  men-servants,  previously 
instructed  by  mo,  entered  ;  and  laying 
my  hand  peremptorily  upon  Le  Fevre's 
shoulder,  I  pointed  to  the  door.  I  saw 
that  he  wished  to  refuse,  but  dared  not, 
and  we  were  quickly  out  in  the  storm. 

"'See — see  !'  I  exclaimed,  clutching 
him  by  the  arm,  while  the  rain  fell  upon 
us  like  a  deluge.  '  Do  you  observe  ray 
process?  Before  to-morrow  morning 
fifty  millions  of  hogsheads  will  bo  emp- 
tied upon  the  earth.' 

"  The  tone  and  manner  which  I  had 
assumed,  imitiited  from  his  own,  were 
evidently  a  perfect  bewilderment  to  Le 
Fevre.  He  stared  wildly  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  darkness,  shivering  and 
shaking  most  uncomfortably.  Just  theu 
a  faint  flash  of  lightning  appeared. 

"  '  See,  ngain  I'  I  vociferated.  '  The 
flames  have  almost  expired ;  I  have 
made  the  whole  heavens  my  watering- 
pot  !  Hear  them  hiss  and  crackle,  as 
they  die  out !     The  world  is  6aved  !' 

"Before  the  bewildered  Le  Fevre 
could  recover  from  this  last  onslaught,  I 
made  a  sign  to  the  servants.  They  in- 
stantly pounced  upon  him,  and,  spite  of 
his  cries  and  struggles,  held  him  firmly 
beneath  the  spout  from  the  eaves.  A 
thick  stream  of  water  blinded,  deluged, 
almost  drowned  him ;  and  in  the  most 
piteous  tones,  ho  besought  me  to  release 
him. 

" '  We  must  extinguish  you  first '  I 
coolly  replied.  '  You  are  the  only  crea- 
ture upon  the  earth  which  is  stilt  burn- 
ing ;  but,  by  the  powers  of  water,  you 
shall  not  burn  long !  Hold  him  fast, 
men ;  he  is  not  quite  quenched  yet !' 

"The  strength  of  his  madness  had 
now  entirely  deserted  him.  His  teeth 
chattered,  and  he  shook  and  shivered  in 
every  muscle ;  and  when  I  ordered  his 
release,  he  fainted  immediately,  and  was 
carried  back  to  the  house. 

"  The  end  proved  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure.  Le  Fevre  was  sick  and  de- 
lirious for  the  two  following  days  ;  but 
on  the  third,  he  awoke  to  perfect  reason 
and  sanity ;  nor  was  it  long  before  his 
strength  and  health  were  restored  to  him, 
and  he  was,  in  every  respect,  the  man 
he  had  formerly  been. 

"I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  learn 
from  Le  Fevre,  that  he  had  no  distinct 
idea  of  his  madness — merely  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  it,  which  seemed  much  more  like  a 
dream  than  a  reality.  Nor  was  he,  I  ascertained, 
entirely  in  his  right  mind  when  I  first  conversed 
with  him,  as  he  assured  me  that  if  he  did  really 
declare  himself  a  beggar,  at  that  time  he  was, 
nevertheless,  richer  by  many  thousand  dollars  than 
alms-seekers  usually  are.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  fear  of  becoming  deranged,  which 
having  fastened  itself  in  some  inexplicable  man- 
ner upon  his  mind,  forced  him  into  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  Monomaniac." 

GENIUS. 

Self-communion  and  solitude  are  its  daily 
bread  ;  for  what  is  Genius  but  a  great  and  strong- 
ly marked  individuality — but  an  original  creative 
being,  standing  forth  alone  amidst  the  nndistin- 
guishable  throng  of  our  everyday  world?  Genius 
is  a  lonely  power ;  it  is  not  communicative ;  it 
is  not  the  gift  of  a  crowd ;  it  is  not  a  reflection 
cast  from  without  upon  the  soul.  It  is  essentially 
an  inward  light,  diffusing  its  clear  and  glorious 
radiance  over  the  external  world.  It  is  a  broad 
flood,  pouring  freely  from  its  deep  waters  ;  but 
with  its  source  forever  hidden  from  human  ken. 
It  is  the  creator,  not  the  creature ;  it  calls  forth 
glorious  and  immortal  shapes  ;  but  it  is  called 
into  being  by  none,  save  God. —  Woman  in  France. 


THE  WATER-CARRIER  OP  VENICE. 

Tho  jaunty,  bright  eyed  girl  who  facos  us  in 
the  engraving)  Currying  her  water-cans  suspended 
from  a  yoke  homo  on  the  shoulders,  as  tho  Lon- 
don milkmaids  used  to  carry  their  pails  in  old 
times  (speaking  of  water  always  reminds  us  of 
milk),  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Venetian  henuty.not 
unworthy  of  tho  pencil  of  Titian.  And  we  most 
remark,  en  jiamiut,  that  specimens  of  that  florid 
and  gorgeous  beauty  which  enchant  us  in  tho 
productions  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  are  ofton- 
or  mot  with  among  tho  poorer  than  nmong  tho 
richer  classes  of  Venice. 

"In  Italy,"  said  Alficri,  in  an  oftcntpiotcd 
scntenco,  "tho  plant  Man  reaches  il«  full  growth, 
and  this,  of  course,  includes  tho  Better  Half  or 
humanity.  Shelley  has  loft,  in  his  letters,  a  very 
striking  record  of  his  impressions  of  tho  beauties 
of  that  peninsula.  Ho  says  the  women  aro  love- 
ly enough  till  thoy  opon  their  mouths.  Kingsloy 
might,  one  is  apt  to  say,  havo  written  that  lino 
of  his  sonnets  expressly  apropos  of  such 
croaturos  : 

"  Llpn  f  li-i  i  should  but  kiss,  and  so  bo  still." 

But  that  Shelley  did  not  find  all  Italian  girl  aliko 
ho  has  recorded,  still  more  imperishably,  in  his 
"  Kpipsychidion,"  addressed  to  Emilia  V — , 
u  Thou  Wondor,  and  thou  Duauty,  and  thou  Terror!" 


There  she  comes,  with  her  scmi-infantilo  nmilo, 
her  purple-black  hair,  and  her  little  red  shawl  ; 
and  if  your  idea  of  a  woman's  mind  is  that  it 
should  be  Intellectually  a  blank,  in  order  that 
you  may  write  what  you  ploaso  upon  it,  she  is 
probably  not  unlike  what  you  would  seek.  But, 
ignorant  or  not,  sho  is  a  woman,  with  all  tho  in- 
finite mystery  of  her  sex  about  her;  and,  if  you 
are  at  all  open  to  impulses  of  tender  reverence, 
you  will  find  upon  close  approuch  (should  you 
decide  for  this  darkling  little  beauty)  thntshecan 
mako  your  heart  sink  into  your  foot. 

As  for  tho  water-carrier,  sho  is  a  public  charac- 
ter, ami  in  virtue  of  her  mingling  with  her  lollow- 
creaturoB,  and  seeing  more  "  life,"  may,  though 
of  course  without  tho  graces  of  cultu  :  in  the 
shade,  bo  a  really  bettor-trained  hein  than  her 
sister  with  that  coil  of  necklace,  Sho  is  well 
known  at  tho  Doge's  Palace,  in  tho  square  of 
which  you  may  ofton  meet  hor,  going  to  fill  hor 
pails,  with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her  black  (bit 
hut,  and  tho  most  charming  nonchalance  of  man- 
ner under  her  yoke.  Tho  sisterhood  of  water- 
carriers  aro,  as  a  body,  not  handsomo,  but  this 
sample  is  a  very  pleasant  exception  to  tho  gen- 
eral plainness.  Salute  her  respectfully,  reader, 
and  hope,  with  us,  that  hor  shoulder  is  not  galled 
with  hor  burden. 

Tho  enthusiasm  and  generosity  of  the  Italian 


THE   WATER-CARRIER   OF   VENICE FROM    LIFE. 


and  no  country,  we  think,  can  show  a  larger 
muster-roll  of  illustrious  women  than  Italy. 
Nothing  but  long  intermixture  of  races  can  ma- 
terially alter  national  character,  and  original  types 
will  appear  at  intervals,  even  after  long  appar- 
ent fusion  of  peculiarities  in  an  ethnological 
mean.  But  culture  could  do  wonders  for  these 
ladies  ;  and  when  their  sunny  native  land,  wash- 
ed by  the  blue  tideless  sea,  gets  good  govern- 
ment, we  dare  say  they  will  come  in  for  a  little  of 
the  care  of  the  school-mistress  abroad.  Nothing 
can  well  be  lower,  within  the  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, than  the  educational  chances  of  an  Italian 
girl.  If  she  can  play  the  piano,  speak  French  a 
little,  and  say  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  in  English, 
she  is  "  accomplished."  In  the  land  of  the  Cffi- 
sars,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  history  of  the  Julius 
that  came  to  Britain ;  nor  does  she  know  where 
that  little  island  rides  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
Ask  her  of  the  Lake  of  Como  in  her  own  coun- 
try, and  she  is  as  bewildered  as  if  you  asked  her 
the  way  to  Asgard.  She  .writes,  like  a  school- 
boy of  six,  upon  ruled  lines  ;  and  talks  smaller 
things  than  an  American  waiting-maid.  This  is, 
perhaps,  not  a  very  incorrect  description  of  the 
Italian  lady.  In  the  morning  you  may  see  her — 
if  you  are  on  the  spot — on  her  way  to  church, 
and  in  the  evening  on  her  way  to  the  theatre, 
with  much  the  same  expression   in   her  face. 


women  were  never  more  apparent  than  during  the 
late  war.  Their  treatment  of  the  wounded 
showed  them  "ministering  angels  "  "Never 
yet  were  men  made  so  much  of,"  said  a  letter- 
writer  from  Milan.  "  I  speak  not  of  the  officers 
only,  but  of  the  rank  and  file.  The  private  sen- 
tinel finds  himself  the  hero  of  the  hour,  wel- 
comed and  caressed  in  society,  into  which,  but 
for  this  campaign  of  liberation,  he  would  have 
gone  down  to  his  grave  without  penetrating.  The 
Zouave  is  particularly  in  demand.  One  sees 
him  driving  about  in  elegant  carriages  with  aris- 
tocratic ladies,  and  attended  by  liveried  domes- 
tics. With  one  arm  in  a  sling,  he  gives  the 
other,  clothed  in  the  coarse  uniform  sleeve,  to 
delicate,  silk-clad  dames  and  damsels,  who  glad- 
ly accept  his  escort,  walk  with  him  in  the  street, 
and  sit  with  him  in  the  cafe's.  Many  of  those  la- 
dies have  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  hospital, 
and,  having  nursed  him  into  convalescence,  de- 
sire to  complete  his  cure,  that  he  may  again  go 
forth  and  do  battle  in  Italy's  cau-e  "  We  can 
very  well  believe  this  letter- writer,  when  he  says, 
"Long  after  the  laurels  of  Magenta  and  Meleg- 
nano  shall  have  lost  their  freshness,  and  after  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  fought  there  and  sur- 
vived shall  have  fallen  in  other  fights,  or  have 
quitted  the  army's  ranks,  will  Milan  be  a  word 
of  pleasant  memory  to  tho  soldiers  of  France." 


IDOliATKY  IN  CAMI'OIIMA. 

A  few  days  ago  I  visited  a  Chinese  temple  in 
this  city,  and  in  doing  so  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  tho  company  of  a  very  intelligent  con- 
verted Chinaman,  who  speaks  English  quite 
well,  and  who  was  able  to  oxplain  many  things 
that  otherwise  would  have  boon  unintelligible  to 
mo.  Tho  tomplo  stands  in  a  central  position, 
and  is  built  of  brick,  without  much  architectural 
pretensions.  It  cost  about  $20,000,  of  which 
some  portion  was  contributed  by  Americans. 
Thero  is  connected  with  it  an  asylum,  which  is  a 
place  of  relugo  and  relief  for  tho  sick  and  suffer- 
ing, which  is  supported  on  tho  same  principle  as 
those  of  our  Masonic  and  Odd  Follows'  associa- 
tions. Every  Chinamen  in  the  State  who  is  able, 
contributes  money  to  meet  tho  expenses,  and 
thon  ho  is  entitled  to  tho  benefits  of  the  establish- 
ment when  he  needs  it.  The  front  part  of  the  lot 
on  which  this  institution  is  built,  is  occupied  by 
a  suite  of  rooms  for  uses  connected  with  tho 
asylum.  By  a  tortuous  passage  you  reach  a 
small  area  in  the  rear,  on  which  the  temple  fronts. 
Over  the  cntranco,  in  large  characters,  is  written 
the  district  in  China  to  which  the  idol  belongs, 
and  thero  arc  numerous  other  tablets  or  signs 
containing  mottoes.  The  lower  story  is  occu- 
pied as  a  parlor  or  sitting-room,  and  flights  of 
narrow  stairs  lead  up  each  side  to  the  sacred 
room  above.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
passage  leading  to  tho  idol,  aro  small 
rooms  for  the  occupation  of  the  inmates 
of  the  asylum.  On  entering  tho  room 
which  contains  the  idol,  you  behold  first, 
near  the  door,  an  altar  or  table,  on  which 
stands  a  kettle  for  burning  incense.  On 
the  two  longest  sides  of  the  room  are  ar- 
ranged seats  lor  the  occupation  of  per- 
sons who  come  to  worship,  while  they 
wait,  each  his  turn,  for  but  one  can  go 
through  the  service  at  the  same  time, 
except  on  great  occasions,  when  many 
combine  and  empower  one  to  act  for 
them  all.  All  over  the  ceiling  and 
along  the  wall  of  the  room  are  mottoes, 
either  on  paper  or  elegantly  painted,  and 
gilded  tablets,  according  to  the  wealth  ot 
the  offerer.  These  are  cabalistic  signs 
or  permanent  prayers  to  the  god  for 
good  luck  through  his  favorite  interposi- 
tion. At  the  back  end  of  the  room  standB 
the  idol,  under  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
lacquer-work.  The  image  is  of  a  deep- 
red  wax — Chinese,  of  course,  in  appear- 
ance— with  heavy  black  whiskers  and 
beard,  and  a  pleasant  countenance.  His 
dress  is  of  splendid  yellow  and  crimson 
stuff,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  His  name 
is  Kwang  tu.  On  one  side  of  the  cano- 
py which  encloses  the  figure  stands  a 
huge  battle-axe,  which  he  used  when  in 
the  flesh,  and  with  which  he  destroyed 
multitudes  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
stands  his  banner.  In  the  corner,  on  a 
frame,  hangs  a  large  bell  surmounted  by 
a  drum,  and  on  important  occasions  the 
drum  is  beaten  and  the  bell  rung  furi- 
ously, to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  god 
and  let  him  know  that  persons  have 
come  to  worship.  Before  the  idol  are 
arranged  three  small  cups  of  tea,  the  con- 
tents being  changjjd  every  day,  and  on  a 
table  is  placed  some  fruit  for  his  refresh- 
ment. Lamps  are  kept  constantly  burn- 
ing before  the  idol.  On  a  sort  of  altar 
are  placed  vessels  in  which  the  worship- 
pers set  up  the  wax  topers  and  slicks  of 
sweet-scented  wood,  which  they  burn  in 
honor  of  the  deity.  While  sitting  and 
viewing  the  arrangements,  two  Chinese 
miners  from  the  mountains  came  in,  one 
ot  whom  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  mere 
curiosity,  while  the  other  appeared  very 
devout.  As  soon  as  the  latter  entered 
the  room,  be  motioned  with  his  hands 
flUIP1'  towards  the  image  and  made  obeisance. 
I^/  He  then  stepped  into  an  adjoining  room 
P  and  purchased  two  small  red  wax  ta- 

pers, with  some  sticks  and  several  pieces 
of  paper.  The  tapers  and  sticks  he 
lighted,  and  set  them  upon  end  to  burn 
in  the  appointed  receptacle,  while  he 
performed  his  devotions.  Placing  him- 
self in  front,  he  joined  his  hands  and 
motioned  several  times  to  the  god,  and 
then  kneeling  on  a  rug,  he  bowed  three 
times  towards  him,  each  time  kissing  the 
floor.  This  ho  did  three  times,  making  nine  in 
all.  Then  rising,  he  lighted  the  papers  which  he 
had  procured,  and  waved  them,  while  burning, 
towards  the  idol.  This  completed  the  service, 
and,  as  he  supposed,  secured  the  favor  of  deity. 
These  acts  of  worship  are  being  performed 
continually  by  resident  Chinamen,  or  those  who 
visit  the  city  from  the  country.  My  companion 
informed  me  that  the  Chinese  have  no  weekly 
holy  day,  nor  any  special  public  and  social  ser- 
vices, except  on  New- Year  s,  the  birthday  of  the 
god,  and  certain  festal  occasions.  They  have, 
as  the  ancient  heathen  did,  "  lords  many  and  gods 
many,"  deifying  all  great  persooages.  He  says 
there  are  sometimes  hundred  ot  idols  in  a  single 
temple  in  China.  The  one  that  is  worshipped 
here  is  the  image  of  a  man  who  flourished  in 
China  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  w&\  a 
great  warrior — as  one  said  to  a  friend  of  mine — 
"  like  your  Washington."  Such  persons  aro 
supposed  to  be  able  to  as.-ist  their  devotees,  and 
help  them  to  accomplish  their  designs.  This  idol 
and  his  paraphernalia  were  imported  from  China 
at  an  expense  of  about  $30,000.  Thus  you  will 
see  there  is  a  regular  temple  in  this  Christian 
city  where  idolatrous  worship  and  heathen  rites 
are  celebrated.  How  strange  the  sensation  with 
which  one  contemplates  it! — Correspondence  oj 
the  Independent. 
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Joel's  €axmx. 

[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
'LOVE  ME  LITTLE,  LOVE  HIE  LONG." 


BY  ANNIE  LINDA  HAYZ. 

Breathe  no  vows  of  faith  undying; 

I  have  proved  such  words  are  vain, 
And  the  love  that  lives  by  sighing 

I  will  ne'er  believe  again. 
Teach  me,  censure,  and  reprove  me, 

Plainly  tell  me  of  my  wrong, 
But  remember  my  petition — 
"  Love  me  little,  love  me  long  " 

Write  to  me  in  friendly  accents, 

Do  not  speak  of  hope  or  love, 
Let  me  know  thee  staunch  aDd  faithful, 

And  thy  love  by  friendship  prove; 
Then  I'll  own  thee  all  I'm  seeking, 

And  through  life  for  thee  this  song 
Shall  reveal  my  heart's  devotion — 
'•Love  me  little,  love  me  long." 

WAR. 

Take  heed, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  Sword  of  War; 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed- 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood,  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  wo,  a  core  complaint, 
'Gainst  him,  whoae  wrong  gives  edge  unto  the  swords, 
That  makes  such  waste  In  brief  mortality. 

Sqarspeaee. 

NEVER  HOLD  MALICE. 
0,  never  hold  malice !  it  poiaons  our  life 
With  the  hail-drop  of  hate,  and  the  nightshade  of  strife; 

Let  us  :■•■'. i'ii  what  we  must,  uod  despise  where  we  may, 
But  let  anger,  like  sunlight,  go  down  with  the  day. 

Eliza  Cook. 


CMtt0*'0  <B\\$\j  (Mm. 


CiOMSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

—  While  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  agricul- 
turists of  Europe  are  rejoicing  over  the  peace,  the  liberals 
regard  it  with  gloom  and  indignation.  The  Italians  ure 
not  satisfied,  and  even  in  France  the  discontent  is  deep 
and  serious,  if  not  expressed.  Louis  Napoleon  has  not 
kept  faith  with  the  world.  Believing  in  his  declaration 
that  he  would  sweep  the  Austrians  from  Northern  Italy 
to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  give  the  Italians  a  fair 
field  for  making  the  experiment  of  self-government,  oven 
republicans  were  willing  to  forget  the  past  and  bid  him 
God-speed  in  his  career.  But  the  peace  which  leaves 
Venetla  and  the  armed  "quadrilateral"  in  the  hands 
of  Austria  is  a  mockery — a  "  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion." The  self-styled  Liberator  of  Italy  is  a  party  to  a 
new  Holy  Alliance.  He  has  thrown  away  the  fairest 
chance  of  acquiring  true  glory  that  was  ever  offered  to 
man,  aDd  tarnished  the  fresh  laurels  he  reaped  upon  the 
battle-field.  If  the  knives  of  the  Italian  carbonari  again 
see  the  light  he  has  only  his  own  intense  selfishness  to 
thank  for  It.  The  campaign  of  Italy  has  been  fought  in 
vain.     Ho  has  wasted  the  blood  and  lavished  the  treasure 

of  France  to  strengthen  the  bands  of  despotism The 

re-appearance  of  the  oidium  in  the  vine,  together  with 
the  disease  in  the  potato,  forms  the  staple  of  scientific 
discussion  in  Paris.  The  former  is  expected  to  bo  easy 
to  counteract  by  the  sulphur  treatment;  but  the  latter 
has  baffled  nil  scientific  research,  aud  after  having  re- 
strained its  ravages  for  two  years,  the  dug  potato  again 
rc-appoara  in  the  western  provinces  with  all  its  primitive 
symptoms.  The  most  strenuous  efforts  nro  being  made 
to  attack  the  source  of  the  disease,  but  up  to  this  mo- 
ment science  has  done  no  more  than  signal  its  existence, 
leaving  the  discovery  of  preventive  and  cure  to  time  and 

chance A  writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  llevue  de 

Deux  Mondes,  while  reviewing  some  of  our  modern  nove- 
lists, falls  into  some  amusing  blunders  with  respect  to 
English  manners.  The  author  of  "  Adam  Bede  "  states 
that  one  of  his  characters  was  a  member  of  the  Tract 
Society;  and  the  French  commentator  is  at  pains  to  in- 
form his  readers  thut  the  Track  Society  consists  of  per- 
sons who  "  track  "  out  people  that  are  supposed  to  be 
accessible  to  a  change  of  religious  opinions,  and  endeavor 
to  proselyte  them.  The  same  writer  speaks  of  Gallio-Hke 
persons,  which  the  patriotic  critic,  more  alive  to  French 
than  to  Scriptural  associations,  translates  "  men  who 

havo  French  leanings." A  Syrian  correspondent  of 

an  English  paper  says  the  whole  silk  crop  throughout 
Lebanon  and  the  adjacent  districts  will  not  exceed  this 
year  more  than  one-tenth,  perhaps  not  so  much,  of  an 
ordinary  average  year Rarey  has  had  another  tri- 
umph over  a  vicious  horse  called  the  King  of  Oude.  He 
handled  him  at  an  exhibi'ion  given  at  the  Alhanibra, 
London.  Notwithstanding  that  his  method  i3  no  longer 
a  secret,  and  that  the  charges  for  admission  were  high — 
being  a  guinea,  fifteen  shilling?,  and  a  half-guinea— the 
attendance  was  numerous.  Mr.  Rarey  read  a  letter  from 
the  owner,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  King  of  Oude 
was  so  vicious  that  there  was  only  one  groom  who  could 
manage  him,  and  that  on  this  account  he  was  so  useless 
that  if  Mr.  Rarey  could  not  succeed  in  taming  him  he 
would  have  him  shot.    Mr.  Rarey  perfectly  succeeded  in 

his  attempt  to  tame  him Two  young  ladies  in  the 

Isle  of  Man  solicited  a  farmer  for  a  subscription  to  a 
charity ;  he  declined  to  give  them  any  money,  but  pro- 
posed to  the  ladies  that  if  they  would  drive  home,  in 
daylight,  a  pig  to  which  he  pointed,  they  might  consti- 
tute it  an  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  society  they  col- 
lected for.  Much  against  his  expectations,  the  ladies 
thankfully  accepted  his  kind  offer,  and  started  with  their 
not  very  tractable  companion  for  their  destination,  which 
they  reached  in  triumph  aft^r  a  tedious  journey  of  about 

two  miles Punch  sajs  the   French  have  rushed  to 

the  rescue  of  Italy  to  save,  what  is  familiarly  called,  the 


boot  from  the  iron  heel  of  Austria— but  for  the  Italians 
to  expect  that  a  separate  kingdom  will  ever  be  patched  up 
out  of  the  disjointed  bits  is,  we  are  afraid,  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  a  hope  that  is  quite  bootless. ....  .A 

French  writer  mentions  as  a  proof  of  Shakspeare'6  atten- 
tion to  particulars,  his  allusion  to  the  climate  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  words,  "  Hail,  hail,  all  hail!" Recently 

a  farmer  in  Cnmmington,  Hampshire  county,  went  after 
his  cows;  one  of  them  pereisted  in  going  the  wroog  way. 
After  trying  a  while  to  bring  her  to  his  mind,  he  gave  up 
and  let  her  have  her  own,  and  followed-  She  lei  him  to 
a  remote  part  of  the  pasture,  where  he  found  another 
cow,  cast.    Releasing  the  captive  cow,  the  refractory  one 

willingly  retnroed  to  the  yard Mr.  H.  W.  Miner  of 

Leyden,  Mass.,  lost  a  colt  in  a  singular  manner  recently. 
There  was  a  small  apple  tree  in  the  pasture,  well  trimmed 
up,  with  a  crotch  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  into 
which  the  colt  thrust  its  head,  and  finding  itself  caught, 

pnlled  back  and  broke  its  neck An  old  lady  was  in 

the  habit  of  teaching  the  duty  of  charity  to  her  grand- 
children in  this  wise:  "  My  dears,  when  I  and  your 
father  and  mother  have  finished  our  meals,  when  yon 
have  eaten  all  you  conveniently  can,  and  when  you  nave 
fed  the  three  cats  and  the  parrot,  then,  my  dear  children, 
remember  the  poor." A  machine  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ice  is  now  in  operation  in  London,  which  turns 
out  three  tons  of  that  commodity  daily.  It  is  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Mr.  Harrison  of  Australia.     The  refrigeration  is 

produced  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  in  a  vacuum A 

letter  from  Arlon,  in  Belgium,  states  that  the  crops  of  all 
kinds  are  so  fine  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  harvest  will  produce  one-third  more  than  that  of 
1868.  The  crop  of  hay  is  so  heavy  that  the  farmers 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  it.    Potatoes  also  look 

remarkably  fine The  coast  of  Massachusetts  has 

been  surveyed  from  the  New  Hampshire  line  to  the 
Manomet  Hills,  south  of  Plymouth,  and  from  Orleans, 
on  the  bay  side,  around  to  the  Rhode  Island  line, — leav- 
ing space  between  Orleans  and  Plymouth Capt-  E. 

Ferry  of  Easthampton  has  in  his  garden  a  pie-plant,  ob- 
tained from  Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  a  single  leaf  of  which 
measures  fourteen  feet  and  eight  Inches  In  circumference. 

The  stalk  Is  of  corresponding  size "  Mother,"  said  a 

little  urchin  the  other  day,  "  why  are  orphans  the  hap- 
piest children  on  earth.'"  "They  arc  not,  my  child. 
But  what  makes  you  ask  that  question?"    "Because 

they  have  no  mothers  to  spank  cm!" The  London 

correspondent  of  the  Commercial  figures  up,  as  a  moder- 
ate calculation,  that  the  war  in  Italy  has  already  cost 
L30,000  lives,  and  considers  that  at  least  700,000  persons 

are  now  mourning  their  slain  relatives A  newspaper, 

desirous  of  paying  a  compliment  to  a  minister  who  lately 
officiated  io  one  of  the  fashionable  chapel",  says  his 

prayers  were  the  best  ever  addressed  to  an  audience A 

suit  has  beeu  instituted  in  a  Keutucky  court  for  the 
recovery  of  over  forty  thousand  acres  of  farm  lands  in 
Harrison,  Bourbon,  Nicholas,  and  other  adjoining  coun- 
ties.    The  claim  is  mado  by  some  non-resident  heirs,  and 

covers  laud  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  of  dollars A 

gentleman  living  in  Uyannis,  Mass.,  had  a  dog  that  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  a  kitten  kept  about  tho 
house,  until  a  great  intimacy  had  grown  up  between 
them.  The  kitten  finally  died  aud  was  buried  in  the 
garden.  Another  kitten  was  procured,  and  that  died 
after  a  little  time,  and  was  burled  in  the  garden.  A  third 
kitten  was  obtained,  and  the  acquaintance  of  the  dog 
soon  became  familiar  One  day  the  dogwas  found  in  the 
garden  with  this  kitten,  aud  he  had  dug  a  large  hole,  and 
placed  tho  live  kitten  in  It,  and  was  about  proceeding  to 
cover  her  with  earth,  when    he  was  discovered  by  his 

owner Blondin,  whose   foolish  feats  of  tight-rope 

walking  across  Niugara  Falls  havo  elicited  special  wonder 
aud  admiration,  says  that  he  has  not  realized  Gfty  dollars 
over  his  expenses  by  the  speculation.  He  might  have 
made  a  vast  deal  more  ia  any  country  circus  with  much 

less  risk  to  his  neck The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  lays 

down  a  number  of  rules  of  action  in  case  of  one's  clothes 
taking  fire,  and  concludes  by  recommending  any  lady 
who  should  unfortunately  find  herself  enveloped  io  the 
flames  of  her  burning  garments,   to    "  keep  as  cool  as 

possible." How  comforting   to   many  must  be   the 

conviction  that  they  arc  constitutionally  exempt  from 

any  disease  of  tho  brain Tho  mysterious  disease 

popularly  known  in  portions  of  Central  Ohio  as  "Milk 
Sickness,"  or  the  "Trembles,"  is  prevailing  with  extra- 
ordinary fatality  in  a  portion  of  Marion  county,  Ohio. 
A  tenant  of  William  Fisher,  named  Gibson,  was  first  at- 
tacked and  died.  Mr  Fisher  was  the  next  victim,  and 
then  his  wife  and  two  adopted  children  were  taken.  The 
five  cases  terminated  fatally,  though  the  Republican  says 
that  the  best  medical  skill  of  the  county  was  exerted  in 
behalf  of  this  unfortunate  family.  The  systems  of  the 
victims  had  become  so  thoroughly  infused  with  the  dead- 
ly poison  thut  the  remedies  employed  had  no  effect  what- 
ever  Mr.  Greene,  better  known  as  the  "Reformed 

Gambler,"  has  settled  down  quietly  at  Christiansburg, 
Iowa,  where  he  is  discharging  the  duties  of  postmaster 
for  that  not  very  populous  neighborhood.  Mr.  Greene, 
we  learn,  is  now  in  Washington  applying  for  two  patents 
which  appear  to  promise  favorably ;  the  first  is  for  an  en- 
velope which  cannot  be  opened  aud  reclosed  again  by 
steaming,  wetting  or  any  other  process,  without  instant 
detection  ;  and  the  second  for  a  composition  to  supersede 
the  present  leather  tips  of  billiard  cues,  which  will  not 
require  chalk  of  any  kind,  aud  with  which,  it  is  claimed, 

"  miscues  "  will  become  impossible Thompson,  the 

confectioner  and  restaurant  man,  in  Broadway.  N.  Y., 
and  a  great  chess-player  besides,  has  retired  from  busi- 
ness with  an  ample  fortune,  and  one  of  the  incidents  that 
accelerated  the  rctiracy,  was  that  the  proprietor  of  Tay- 
lor's saloon,  near  by,  agreed  to  pay  him  §4000  a  year  for 
ten  years  for  that  curious  manoeuvre The  Worces- 
ter Spy  says  an  "Old  Folks'  Quilting"  took  place  in 
South  Sutton,  recently.  The  "quilting"  was  done  at 
the  house  or  widow  Joshua  Lackey,  and  was  attended  by 
sixteen  ladies,  whose  united  ages  amounted  to  ten  hun- 
dred aud  fifty-four  years.  They  quilted  a  quilt  of  near- 
ly two  thousand  pieces,  the  largest  less  than  four  inches 

square Louis  Napoleon  has  spent  as  much  again  iu 

seven  years  as' the  preceding  governments  of  France 
spent  in  thirty-seven. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  between  France 
and  Austria  may  occupy  more  time  than  the  war  itself 
which  gave  rise  to  it. — The  English  papers  seem  to  be 
subsiding  into  a  somewhat  calmer  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
be  willing  to  take  on  trust  the  repeated  assurances  of 
Louis  Napoleon  that  his  intentions  are  loyal.  A  mutual 
disarmament  may  actually  take  place. — Letters  from 
Rome  assert  that  the  principle  of  the  Italian  confedera- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  pope. — Garibaldi  still  re- 
mains in  command  of  &  large  body  of  troops. — The 
French  forces  have  nearly  evacuated  Italy. — The  money- 
market  abroad  stiB  indicates  an  uneasy  feeling. — Napo- 
leon has  granted  a  pension  of  3000  francs  from  his  pri- 
vate purse  to  the  mother  of  General  Auger,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  at  Solferino. — It  is  said  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  will  shortly  visit  Loudon,  and 
that  the  emperor  of  the  French  will  also  do  so.— The 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  wishes  his  son  to  succeed  him — 
the  Tuscans  do  not  wish  for  either. 

Statue  of  Handel. 

The  statue  of  Handel,  which  has  been  erected  at  Halle, 
the  native  city  of  the  great  composer,  was  uncovered  on 
the  1st  of  July.  It  is  bronze,  and  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of  marble,  raised  upon  granite 
steps.  The  great  composer  Is  represented  in  the  costume 
of  his  time,  leaning  on  a  music  desk,  on  which  lies  the 
score  of  "  The  Messiah."  In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a 
roll  of  music.  Io  front  of  the  pedestal  is  inscribed  in 
characters  of  gold  the  name  "Handel."  On  the  oppo- 
site side  are  the  words.  "  Erected  by  his  admirers  in 
Germany  and  England  in  the  year  1859."  On  one  side 
of  the  pedestal  there  \s  a  wreath  of  oak,  and  on  the  other 
a  wreath  of  laurel  iu  gilt  bronze.  A  bronze  statue  of 
Handel  has  also  been  erected  at  Berlin. 

Highland  Festival. 

A  great  gathering  and  festival  of  Highlanders  was  hold 
near  Liverpool  lately,  at  which  the  eutertainments  con- 
sisted of  races  of  alt  kinds,  archery,  vaulting,  throwing 
the  hammer  and  the  stone,  broadsword  exercises,  and 
other  athletic  games.  Music  and  dancing  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  amusement.  A  series  of  prizes 
were  offered  for  amateur  brass  bands,  playing  on  the 
Highland  bagpipes,  and  (bo  dancing  of  strathspeys,  reels, 
Highland  Iting,  sword  dance,  etc.  For  archery  and  the 
gentlemen's  amateur  running  matches,  gold  and  silver 
medals  were  given  ;  a  medal  was  al*o  offered  as  a  "  cham- 
pion medal"  to  the  winner  of  the  most  prizes,  and  a 
silver  medal  to  the  best  dressed  Highlander. 

Curious  Wager. 
A  most  curious  wager  has  just  conn  off  in  high  life  In 

Paris     The  old  Viscount  de  L has  just  won  3000 

franco  by  playing  at  billards  for  thirty-six  hours  without 
rest.  The  viscount  is  seventy-two  years  of  age — his  ad- 
versary, the  Marquis  de  C ,  a  much  younger  man. 

The  conditions  included  eating  and  drinking,  but  always 
to  take  place  stauding.  At  the  end  of  twelve  hours  the 
marquis  gave  In,  and  asked  leave  to  continue  with  some 
game  to  be  played  sitting.  This  was  acceded  to  by  the 
viscount,  and  picket  was  fixed  upon.     For  twelve  hours 

more  the  gome  was  kept  up,  when  M.  de  C fell  asleep, 

and  the  viscount  was  declared  the  winner. 

Collier's  Shakspeare. 

It  Is  said  that  tho  librarian  of  the  British  Museum  has 
discovered  the  fact  that  the  copy  of  Shakspeare's  works 
with  the  marginal  emendations  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  the  poet,  and  upon  the  authority  of  which  Mr. 
Collier  published  his  emendations,  is  a  bit  of  imposition, 
as  the  binding,  instead  of  being  of  1G32,  or  eveu  of  that 
century,  is  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Collier  preserves 
silence. 

French  Gunboats. 

The  gunboats  built  at  Toulon  for  the  riege  of  Pes- 
chlera,  were  eighty  feet  long,  each  calculated  to  carry 
one  enormous  siege  gun  and  200  soldiers.  They  drew 
five  feet  of  water  with  their  armament  and  machinery  on 
board.  They  cost  in  Toulon  $10,000  each,  and  their 
transportation  in  pieces  and  putting  together  on  the 
lake  cost  S10,0J0  more  for  each 

The  Italian  Feeling. 

To  show  the  ferment  which  prevails  in  Milan,  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times  says  that  recently  five 
persons  were  conveyed  to  the  mad  houses  raving  maniacs, 
and  that  one  young  man  committed  suicide.  The  broil- 
iDg  heat  of  the  season  may,  to  some  extent,  account  for 
such  calamities. 

Military  Dramas. 

The  French  government  has  put  a  stop  to  the  flpecta- 
cles  founded  on  the  events  of  the  Italian  war,  which 
were  performing  at  several  theatres  in  Paris,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  wroog  and  impolitic  to  perpetuate  a 
hostile  Bpirit  toward  any  people  after  peace  ha3  beeu 
made. 

The  Opera  in  Paris. 
The  Grand  Opera  is  keeping  on  in  its  old  track  with 

the  Herculaneum  and  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  Vestvali  is 
said  to  be  preparing  to  appear  there.  Bellini's  "  Capu- 
letti  e  Montecchi  "  is  now  being  translated  into  French, 
and  will  soon  be  in  rehearsal  for  her  first  appearance. 

Austria  and  Lombardy. 

Since  the  Spanish  war  of  succession  (1701),  Austria 
has  lost  and  regained  Lombardy  no  fewer  than  twelve 
times.  On  the  11th  of  July,  1859,  she  lost  it  for  the 
thirteenth  time. 

Death  of  Grattan. 

Henry  Grattan,  Esq.,  only  surviving  son  of  the  immor- 
tal Grattan  of  '82,  died  suddenly,  July  17,  at  his  resi- 
dence in  Wicklow. 

A  Painter's  Monument. 

A  monument  is  about  to  be  erected  to  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, at  Ply  mp  ton.  England,  his  native  place. 


Parisian  Life. 

A  letter  from  Paris  says  there  Is  much  gaiety  there 
just  now.  The  Americans  are  there  in  great  numbers, 
and  are  squandering  thousands  of  the  old  folks'  hard- 
earned  dollars.  No  foreigner  goes  into  the  follies  and 
pleasures  of  Parisian  life  with  such  a  I;  perfect  looseness  " 
as  the  American,  and  he  Is,  in  consequence,  adored  by 
the  shop-keepers,  c&le  waiters,  restaurant  proprietors, 
hackmes,  gamblers,  valets  de  place,  and  lorettes.  Com- 
mend us  to  your  Yankee  in  Paris  for  an  unconscionable 
spendthrift. 

The  New  English  Singer. 

Miss  Augusta  Thomson,  the  new  English  prima  donna, 
at  the  request  of  Queen  Victoria,  was  present  at  a  private 
concert,  given  lately  by  the  queen  to  a  distinguished 
circle  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Miss  Thomson  sang  the 
recitative  airs  from  "Robert  le  Diable,"  "Depuis  long- 
temps,"  "Reviens,  ma  noble  protectrice."  We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  the  young  and  fair  cantatrice's  appearance 
on  the  occasion  was  a  decided  success. 

The  Russian  Policy. 

A  recently  discovered  document,  drawn  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet  twenty  years  ago,  contains  the  following 
significant  passage :  "Our  aim  is  to  give  the  greatest 
splendor  to  the  name  of  the  Slavi,  to  the  name  of  Rus- 
sia. The  Slavonic  empire  of  Russia  is  to  be  raised  to  an 
eminence  domineering  the  world.  Is  that  aim  near? 
Is  it  distant?    Attained  it  shall,  it  must  be." 

London  Land  Company. 

Steps  are  in  progress  for  the  organization  of  a  land  com- 
pany in  London,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000  sterling,  to  be 
devoted  to  the  purchase  and  settlement  of  lands  in  Illi- 
nois. The  rrairie  Land  and  Emigration  Company  state 
that  a  conditional  purchase  has  been  made  of  25,000  acres 
of  prairie  land  from  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company. 

Death  of  a  Man  of  Science. 

M-  le  Baron  Cagniard  de  la  Tour,  an  octogenarian 
academician  and  man  of  science,  whose  name  was  brought 
before  the  musical  public  recently,  In  recognition  of  his 
having  iuvented  the  instrument  called  "La  Sirens,"  for 
the  regulation  of  tuning  forks,  has  just  "  paid  the  debt 
of  nature  "  at  Paris. 

New  Symphony. 

A  symphony,  oddly  entitled  In  these  days  of  odd  titles 
for  symphonies,  "  The  Marriage  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Statira,"  has  just  been  produced  at  Berlin,  the  com- 
position of  Her  Zobel,  who  is  announcod  as  a  pupil  of 
Dr.  Liszt,  and  as  writing  in  bis  manner. 

Jenny  Lind. 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  Is  to  visit  Ireland  in 
the  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  singing  in  oratorios. 
She  intends  giving  the  "  Messiah,"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Mercers' Hospital,  in  Dublin. 

Carl  FormeB. 

Herr  Carl  Formes,  the  celebrated  basso,  recently  passed 
through  Londou,  en  route  to  the  Rhine,  where  he  intends 
remaining  for  a  Bhort  time  to  repose  after  his  arduous 
tour  through  America. 

Longevity. 

The  Dinan  Journal  announces  an  extraordinary  case 
of  longevity  in  ttiat  town,  where  the  Viscountess  de 
Marigny,  slater  of  Chateaubriand,  has  just  entered  on 
her  hundredth  year. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Plb\  for  the  Indians:  With  Facts  and  Features  ot 

the  late  War  in  Oregon.     By  Joas  BeesON. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  rendered  inter- 
esting by  bis  personal  adventures,  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  Indian  character  from  that  generally  accepted 
by  Americans.  He  believes  in  the  possibility  of  Chris- 
tianizing and  civilizing  them,  and  also  that  they  havo 
been  deeply  wronged,  particularly  the  tribes  residing  in 
Oregon.  Whether  successful  in  making  converts  to  his 
views  or  not,  he  has  certainly  produced  a  readable  book. 

Likeness  of  Bishop  Fitzpatrick.— A  fine  photographic 
likeness  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Fitzputrick,  Bishop  of  Bos- 
ton, is  for  sale  by  Mr.  P.  Donahue,  at  the  office  of  tho 
'■  Pilot,"  Franklin  Street.  The  photograph  is  taken 
directly  from  a  large  crayon  drawing  by  T.  M.  Johnston 
of  this  city,  and  of  course  reproduces  every  touch  and 
tint  of  the  original,  which  is  an  admirable  work  of  art. 
It  is  by  such  reproductions  that  the  photographic  process 
exhibits  one  of  its  most  striking  fields  of  utility. 

New  Music— Oliver  DHson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published  the  ''Highlander's  Quadrille," 
by  Henri  Laurent;  "Muriel,"  a  ballad  from  Johu  Hali- 
fax, written  and  composed  by  George  Lin  ley  ;  '•  Yes,  I'll 
wed  him,  mother  dear,"  words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter,  mu- 
sic by  Stephen  Glover;  "Ah!  why  sing  the  song  of 
pleasure?"  song  by  C.  M.  Tracy. 

Lectcres  for  the  People.    By  Rev.  H.  Stovtell  Brown. 

Philadelphia:  G.  G.  Evans,  439  Chestnut  Street.  12mo. 

pp.  414.     1859. 

Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  the  author  of  the  Lectures 
before  us,  is  the  minister  of  Myrtle  Street  Baptist  Church, 
Liverpool,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  dissenting  preach- 
ers in  England.  The  elegant  portrait  which  faces  the 
frontispiece  shows  a  vigorous  3'oung  man,  with  a  plain, 
but  thoughtful  and  energetic  countenance.  His  lectures 
are  forcible  and  sensible,  and  treat  of  religious  and  moral 
themes— such  as  the  "Golden  Rule,"  "The  Prodigal 
Son,"  "  Cleanliness  next  to  Godliness,"  "  Waste  not, 
Want  not,"  •'  Saturday  Night,"  etc.  There  is  nothing 
in  them  limited  to  any  particular  latitude,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  they  will  be  as  popular  here  as  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  R.  Sheltoa  Mackenzie 
has  furnished  a  very  interesting  biographical  introduc- 
tion. For  sale  by  G.  G.  Evans  &  Co.,  45  Cornhill. 
Idyls  of  the  King.    By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.  C.L.  Poet 

Laureate.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.    12mo.  pp.227. 

1859. 

Every  one  is  reading  this  .poem;  and  all  who  love  to 
look  upon  the  legendary  and  chivalric  past  through  the 
"■olden  page  of  a  poet's  fancy,  and  who  admire  gorgeous 
kna"ery  and  verse  that  rolls  in  musicf  will  lay  aside  the 
book  only  to  dre*m  of  its  splendors,  and  to  listen  to  the 
echo  of  its  music. 

Kate  Felton  :  or,  A  Pef.p  at  Realities.  By  an  Ameri- 
can Lady.  Boston:  Edward  P.  Weston,  16  Devonshire 
Street.    12mo.     pp  444-    1859. 

The  authoress  of  this  volume  is  on  the  right  track. 
She  takes  American  characters  and  American  social  life 
as  her  material,' and  presents  us  with  a  series  of  interest- 
ing events,  carried  on  by  description,  dialogue,  and  ac- 
tion, to  a  denouement  satisfactory  to  the  reader. 


BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL    1>RAWIN<;  ROOM   COMPANION. 
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fC7»TBitMs  roa  A»watwnio.— Twtntjj-Jlve  cento  per 

line.  AJvortlHiMiintitfl  nmut  bo  eont  Ln  two  wuuka  In  ad- 
vance of  the  period  of  their  publication,  aa  oui  large 
edition  ooouplM  fourteen  days  In  printing.    Address 

H,  M.  n.\lil.uu,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
Ho.  28  Winter  Street. 


LATOON'S  NERVOUS  CUMTim 

It  1h  agreeable  to  call  the  attention  <>f  our  roadera  to  a 
morltorlous  artlolo  that  we  adTortlee.    The  agents  hare 

bofbdod  tiM  thfl  (blldwlog  from  iv  person  will  Known  In  tho 

place,  where  bo  liven,  as  well  as  In  thin  city,  a  man  of 
starling  Integrity,  who  ipeata  for  hlmielfi 

"  Lowell,  M  IBS  ,  Miinli  17,  1850. 

I'KTisit  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  9lr, — it  gives  me  gtoat 
pleaauro  at  tula  time  io  assure  you  of  the  bonoflt  which 
I  have  dorlved  from  tho  use  of  your  NlRVOOs  Ouiutivh, 
Ouru  for  NiHimtgbi  and  kindred  dleoasoi.  For  eoveral 
wci'ka  I  euderod  very  much  from  Neuralgia,  both  In  my 
toga  and  arms.  I  wae  uoablc  to  walk,  my  loft  arm  had 
become  Dearly  paralysed)  and  tor  many  nights  I  had  been 
deprived  of  refreahlDg  sleep.  Having  mode  nee  of  vari- 
ous applioattoos  without  obtaining  relief,  twos  advised 
to  try  jour  Naavous  I'uiuTivit,  and  I  can  now  heartily 
testify  to  Ita  worth. 

On  the  Bret  application  I  experienced  relief  from  pain 
no  im  to  sloep  quietly  for  covonil  boura,  and  In  four  days 
from  the  time  of  my  commencing  to  uso  the  Nkrvous 
OlJRATlVR,  I  waa  able  to  walk  about  tho  house,  and  to 
uso  my  arms  quite  nuturally.  Since  then  my  nerves 
have  continued  to  grow  stronger.  I  can  now  walk  easily 
and  without  pnin,  and  can  use  my  ariua  almost  aa  well 
OS  6T0r.  Hoping  that  many  an  afflicted  ouo,  by  faith- 
fully using  your  Nbuvous  Curative,  may  experience  sim- 
ilar effect*,  and  assuring  you  of  my  continual  health, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

SOLOS  W.  STEVENS, 
Organist  at  Charles  Street  Church,  Boston." 

M.  S.  BUKlt  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Masa., 
General  Agouts.     Price,  S?l  per  bottle. 

SOMETHING  NEW. 

A  Liquid  Coffee  Superior  to  All. 

rilUE  undersigned  has  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
JL  he  has  perfected  arrangements  for  the  manufacture 
of  tho 

lti:  U,  FRENCH  COFFEE!, 

which  he  claims  will  equal  if  it  does  not  eurpasa  the  best 
Coffees  of  the  Cafes  of  Paris.  It  is  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Moub.  J.  J.  Fontarive,  of  Paris,  who  is  familiar 
with  tho  French  process,  and  a  single  trial  of  the  article 
will  satisfy  everybody  that  it  is 

Tho  Best  Coffee  in  (ho  World. 
For  hotels  and  eating-houses  it  is  iuvaluable,  as  a  cup 
of  the  most  delicious  coffee  can  be  made  at  a  moment'B 
notice. 

It  is  put  up  in  neat  pint  and  half-pint  bottles,  and 
sold  at  a  very  moderate  price. 
For  sale  wholesale  and  retail  at  our. 

PRINCIPAL  TEA   WAREHOUSE, 
19S  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
Also  —  At    the    55  ranch    Stores, 
110  COURT  STREET, 

65  UNION  STREET, 

39  BEACH  STREET, 

664  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
july30         THOMAS  G.  WHVTAL.        4w 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Fiat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  ami  Pipe. 

W .     F .     SHAW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

WANTED. 

active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
'  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  S100  per  month.  A  capital  of  Sp5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  book  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  Hooliset,  N.  H. 

Premature  ILo— <  of  the  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoainc.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
pands  of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sate  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 
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ICON  TO*   NATIUIOA1     EVEWINO 

EX     1»    R    E    S    S. 

BDITKD  II V 
1IKNIIY  O.   PARKER  AND  JOSEPH  II.  SAWVKU. 

A  FIRST  CJiASS  WKKKLV  NEWSPAPER. 

FIRST  KDITION  IB80BD  ON 

SATl  i  it  I )  AY    MORNINQ 

For  country  subscribers,  and  tho 

SECOND  EDITION  ON 

SUNDAY    MORNINli, 

Which   ia  served  at   the  B 08 ton  and  suburban  broiikfiist 

tables  by  carriers.  The  Second  Edition  contalus  tin-  latest 
telegraphic  and  looal  dowb  up  to  two  o'clock  ou  Sunday 

morning,  and  It  In   the  intention  of  the  proprietors   to 
mokC  It  i  t'nui'l.ETK  AND  UN9UBPAB8ED 

SUNDAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

which  spall  fill  the  hlatun  between  tho  Issues  of  the  Sat 
unlay  and  Monday  dallies. 

The  Kxi'hess  has  found  great  favor  with  press  and  pub- 
lic, In  all  directions,  for  its  learlet-H,  honest,  independent 
course.  On  all  matters  of  public  Interest  U  has  an  opin- 
ion which  It  never  hesitated  to  make  manifest,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  £(  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  where  thrift  may  follow  fnwnlng." 

In  the  dramatic,  musical  and  literary  departments  of 
the  Kxi'Rsss.  which  are  confessedly  in  able  haudH,  criti- 
cisms have  never  been  prepared  with  an  eye  to  tbo  ad- 
vertising patronage,  no  humbug  baa  been  spared,  and 
pretentious  charlatans  have  always  been  exposed;  and 
whether  the  Express  makes  friends  or  foes,  Its  object 
will  always  be  to  speak  the  TRUTH. 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  circulation  of  the 
Express  renders  it  a  desirable  advertising  medium. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

SAWTER    &    I'.UIKEH, 

aug20      No.  2  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON.  4w 


D^  ONE    DOLLAR,  -£Q 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  TEAR 

BALLOU'S      DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

ITT1"  There  are  one  hundred  page3  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

[j£r~  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

O1"  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
Illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

{£/=-  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar,' 

K7"  If  U  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

[£?*■  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
he,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

O*  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Eallou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

O*  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

O"  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

O*"  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies ! 

0s*  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  tbe  proprietor, 
aa  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

O*  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  Jive  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOUSE1VS  FABUJL.UM  XITM, 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  B'onchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Soreness  of  the  Chest.  Asthma,  ami  all  Pulmonary 
and  Bronchial  Affections,  by  INHALA- 
TION OR  OTHERWISE. 
AT  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  eminent  physicians 
and  others  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  invaluable 
preparation,  the  agent  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements,  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  sale  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce 
its  price  to  $1  per  bottle,  and  50  cents  per  trial  bottle ;  thus 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.    The  medicine 
can  be  taken  with  or  without  an  inbalor.     Price  of  the 
inbalor,  $1. 

This  agreeable  remedy  can  be  administered  to  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  with  perfect  safety  and  certain  relief. 

This  medicine  needs  no  puffing,  but  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  convincing  testimonials  of  living  witnesses, 
of  which  a  new  one  will  appear  every  other  week. 
Anotlier  Testimonial  from  a  ivell-knoton  apothecan/s  clerk. 
Boston,  Marcs  19th,  1859- 

I  had  been  suffering  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
from  a  very  severe  cough,  and  had  in  vain  had  recourse 
to  nearly  all  the  remedies  in  use.  My  cough  began  to 
give  me  much  uneasiness  from  its  serious  effects  upon 
my  system,  when  three  days1  use  of  Fousel's  Pabulum 
Vitas  restored  me  to  complete  health.  The  medicine  be- 
ing new  in  this  market,  I  had  recource  to  it  last,  but  I 
can  now  confidently  recommend  it  as  tbe  best  remedy  I 
know  of.  CHARLES  H.  FOSTER, 

At  Fred.  Brown's,  corner  of  Washington  and  State  Sts. 

P.  J.  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent.  M.  S.  BURR  &  Co.,  26 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  General  Agents.  Forsale 
by  all  Apothecaries.  july23  eoptf 

NAMES  CUT  IN  STENCIL  PLATES,  IN 

dknnmt  Sfet,  SaSc9  Roman  & 


and  the  BEST  INDELIBLE  INK  for  marking  clothing, 
etc.,  without  sizing,  at 

METCALF'S    STEKCIL    ROOMS, 
No.  45  1-2  Salem  St.,  Boston. 

ICr"  Business  Plates,  Steel  Stamps  and  Brands  made  to 
order.  Brass  Alphabets,  Indelible  Ink,  Type,  Thin  Brass 
and  Stencil  Stock,  wholesale  and  letail.  Plates  for  cloth- 
ing cut  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  e4w4t  june25 

BOGLES  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WOBK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  tbem.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  SI  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  too  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SSI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOOLE,  203  Washing- 
ton Street,  Kostoii,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 


NOW  HEADY, 

A  Now  Kdltlon  of  that  Valuable  and  Beautiful  Work, 

HI  I  JL  C  B     <    O  W   S 

—  AMD  — 

DAIRY      FARMING-. 

Ill    4   II  Wtl.lM    I,.    1   1,I.\T, 

Bocretary  <>f  tin-  Mnssaaliusotts'  Htai<-  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture.   Fully  and  It.-autiruliv  niusimtad  with  iao 
Engraving*.     12mo,,  410  pp.     Prlco  61  26. 

A   »; I   Hook  on  IHilt-li  Oowi   and    l>uiry 

Fin-minx. 

A  man  had  Homo  frlendit  to  dine  with  him,  and  after 
they  appeared  to  bo  fully  sated  with  good  thing*,  ho 
Urged  thom  t"  try  a  pie  before  him i  whii-h  ho  hud  not 
himself  tiwted.  l,Trylt,"  en  Id  he,  "  I  am  ^ureit'H  good, 
for  I  know  who  made  It."  For  the  .name  reason  we  now 
commeud  to  general  attention  a  new  book  junt  out,  on 
Milch  Cowaand  Dairy  Farming,  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Boq.., 
Secretary  of  the  UUsOOhuaette  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Wo  have  not  yet  found  time  to  critically  examine  the 
work,  but  "  we  know  it  is  good,  for  wo  know  who  made 
it."  Few  writers  of  agricultural  books  have  tbe  patience 
to  examine  their  subjects  sufficiently,  and  to  devote  the 
necessary  amount  of  time  and  labor  required  to  make 
their  works  really  valuable.  One  of  that  few  we  think 
Mr.  Flint  to  be.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  a  gen- 
oral  look  through  ft,  we  conclude  that  this  work  is  the 
most  complete  and  most  valuable  one  of  tho  kind  pub- 
lished iu  this  country.  It  is  a  large  12nio,  containing 
410  pages,  with  128  illustrations,  and  can't  but  be  useful 
as  well  as  interesting  to  all  who  have  augbt  to  do  with 
tbo  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Price,  SI  26. — Moore's 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

13  Winter  Street,   Boston. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Agents  through- 
out the  country. 

N.  B.— Copies  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  A  dollar  bill  and  eight  three-cent 
stamps  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the  pub- 
lishers, for  a  single  copy.  Or  ten  copies  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage,  or  freight  paid, 
for  ten  dollars. 

Any  bookseller,  periodical  agent,  or  postmaster,  can 
procure  a  copy  by  mail,  if  requested,  at  the  wholesale 
price. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  to 
dispose  of  this  new  and  instructive  work,  which  is  in 
universal  demand,  and  which  needs  only  to  be  seen  and 
examined  in  order  to  be  appreciated  by  that  numerous 
and  intelligent  class  for  whom  it  was  especially  designed. 


PARSONS    &    GIB  E  Y, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


CHKONIC  miRRIKE*. 

IN  nothing  is  the  tonic  power  of  tbe  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Chronic  Diarrhoea.  The  tone  of  the  diseased 
mucous  membrane  seems  to  be  restored,  its  irritability 
disappears,  the  digestion  and  absorption  of  nutriment 
are  duly  performed,  the  discbarges  become  natural,  and 
health  is  soon  reestablished. 

EICH.ARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE 
PIANO  FORTE,  by  the  author  of  "The  Modern 
School, ,;  is  adapted  to  all  grades  of  tuition,  and  combines 
all  the  valuable  features  of  previous  works,  with  Addi- 
tions, Revisions,  and  Improvements.  Two  editions  are 
published,  one  with  American,  and  the  other  with  For- 
eign Fingering.  Price,  $3,  on  receipt  of  which  a  copy 
will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOrV  &  Co., 
. 277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

SAMUEL  MASUEY, 
PHOTOGRAPH  k  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(DP   ONE   FLICnT   OF   STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

(HT3"  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.  juncl  tf 

HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
aud  returned  in  one  week. 


GEOVER&  BAKER'S 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  TILE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

aug20  Itw  LKWIS  RICE,  Proprietor. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

IV.     BAKER    &    Co.  'a 

American,  French,  Homozopatsio,and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourtlts  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  Quest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  tha 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

LADIES'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  by  the 
application  of  Gantophile.    Sold  by 

F.   BROWN, 
augl3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

Tile  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 
microscopes: 

microscopes ! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  tbe  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  aod  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  R.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  4w  july30 

BURNETT'S  KAIXISTOIV. 

AS  si  V*":iO  for  Ehc  Complexion,  it  has  no 
equal;  it  is  distinguished  for  its  soothiDg  and  puri- 
fying effect,  allajiog  all  tendencies  to  inflammation.  It 
is  also  a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  removing  tan, 
freckles,  pimples,  and  all  discolorations.  These,  with  its 
refreshing  and  invigorating  properties*render  it  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  tbe  toilet  of  every  lady.  Prepared 
only  by 
JOSEP2X  BURNETT  &  Co.,  ISosloii. 
O1"  For  sale  by  Dealers  generally;  price  fifty  cents  a 
ittle.  augl3  3w 


s 


MEERSCHAUM  PIPKS  AND  CIGAR  TOBES-the 
largest  aod  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
augl3  tf  GS  Washington  Street,  corner 'State. 

BEAUTIFUL  VIEWS  PER  STEAMER  CANADA. 
Stereoscopic  Views  of  English  Lakes,  Landscapes 
and  Ruins,  beautifully  colored.  Also,  views  iu  Ireland 
and  Palestine.     For  sale  by 

JOSEPH  L.  BATES. 

augG  3iv  129  W'ASUINGTON  STREET. 


CELEB11ATI2D 

FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

NEW     STYLES. 

PRICES  FUOM  $50  TO  «I25. 

03s-  THIRTY  THOUSAND  IN  USE.  «£n 

These  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  aa 
purchased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re- 
winding of  thread,  and  finishing  each  scam 
by  their  own  operation,  without  recourse  to 
the  hand  needle,  as  is  required  by  other 
machines.  On  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management,  and  adap- 
tation to  all  varieties  of  family  sewing, 
they  execute  either  heavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjust 
ment. 

THE  NEW  MACHINES  INTK0DD0ED   BY    THE 

GROVER  &  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

are  of  elegant  finish,  and  their  operation 
is  rapid  and  very  quiet.  The  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  managed  is  a  distin- 
guishable feature,  and  the  stitch  is  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and  most  elastic  of 
any  made. 


Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in 
the  United  States,  who  will  permit  the 
drudgery  of  hand  sewing  in  his  family, 
when  a  Gkover  &  Baker  Machine  will  do 
it  better,  more  expeditiously,  and  cheaper 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 


SEND    FOR.    A   DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL  SALES  ROOMS. 


IS  SUMMER  STREET  - 
495  BROADWAY  -  -  - 
7.30  CHESTNUT  STREET 
181  BALTIMORE  STREET 
58  f .  FOURTH  STREET 
US  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


-  -    BOSTON. 

-  NEW  YORK. 
riULADELPIIIA. 

-  BALTIMORE. 

-  CINCINNATI. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.. 
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BALLOT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


FRENCH  VIVANDIERES. 

Thongh  the  war  in  Italy  has  end- 
ed, yet  the  interest  in  the  military 
of  Europe  has  by  no  means  subsi- 
ded, and  we  are  sure  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  publishing  a  spir- 
ited engraving  representing  a  group 
of  French  vivandieres.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  no  army  in  Europe, 
save  that  of  France,  which  possess- 
es an  Amazonian  rearguard,  —  a 
rearguard,  however,  only  in  so  far 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  com- 
pose it  to  follow  the  battalions  to 
which  they  are  more  immediately 
attached.  The  subjoined  engrav- 
ing represents  three  cantinieres,  or 
vivandieres,  of  the  French  army — 
the  Zouave,  the  Chasseur,  and  the 
Infantry  of  the  Line.  "We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  a  vivandiere 
has  not  precisely  the  same  duties  to 

ferform,  nor  does  she  hold  precise- 
-     .1 r,     annlr        na     thd     {••  I  T\  M  Tl  1  \-T(' 


perioral,  iiur  uwo  dud  muiu  pi*.v..u« 

fy  the  same  rank,  as  the  cantiniere. 
To  every  battalion  of  the  French 
army,   both  cavalry  and   infantry, 
are  attached  a  certain   number  of 
cantinieres  and  vivandieres,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  permission  of  the 
commanding   officer.     Some  regi- 
ments have  only  three,  others  four ; 
while  the  regiments  of  Zouaves  and 
Chasseurs  can  boast  of  as  many  as 
six.     Whether  the  ladies  are  more 
particularly  attached  to  the  costume 
or  to  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  men 
who  compose  these  regiments,  we 
are  unable  to  say.     These,  for  the 
roost  part  well-conducted  and  brave 
women,  are  generally  the  wives  of 
men  belonging  to  the  regiment  or 
regiments  to  which  they  are  more 
immediately  attached.     The  duty 
of  the  cantinieres  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  holder  of  a  canteen  when  the 
regiment  is  in  barracks  or  quarters. 
When  before  an  enemy  in  the  field, 
they  supply  the  men  with  spirits, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  occasional  luxu- 
ries in  the  way  of  food,  nnd  not  un- 
frcquently  provide  a  table  for  the 
officers  ;  "  whereas,   the   vivandiere 
followB  the  regiment  (as  do  the  can- 
tinieres also)  on  the  lino  of  march, 
and  even  to  the  battle  field,  where, 
often  under  fire,  they  present  the 
refreshing  cup  of  wine  or  eau  de  vie 
from  the  little  keg  swung  acroBs 
their  shoulders,  to  the  parched  lips 
of  the  wounded  or  dying  soldier. 
Among  the  men  of  the  regiments 
to  which  the  vivandieres  belong,  it 
is  hold  a  point  of  honor  to  protect 
them  from  insult  and  danger,  when- 
ever they  are  exposed. 


VIVANDIERES    OF  THE   FRENCH    ARMY. 


PIAZZA  DEL  POPOLO,  ROMS. 

On  entering  Rome  through      a 
Porto  del  Popolo,  by  the  ancent 
Flaminian  way,  the  open  circular 
area  in  front  is  called  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  and,  with  its  fountains  and 
Egyptian  obelisk,  the  heights  of  the 
Pincian  Hill,  crowned  with  public 
gardens  on  one  side  and  rows  of 
trees  on  the  other,  and  its  southern 
sweep  flanked  by  the  domes  and 
porticoes  of  the  churches  Santa  Ma- 
ria del  Popolo  and  Santa  Maria  del 
Miracolo — the  whole  terminating 
in  three  long  and  spacious  streets, 
which  carry  the  eye  a  long  distance, 
it  forms  one  of  the  handsomest  en- 
trances to  be  seen  in  any  capital  of 
Europe.    Leading  southward  from 
this  piazza,  the  Corso,  the  Ripetta, 
and  the  Via  del  Babbuino,  are  three 
fine  streets  of  considerable  length. 
The  Corso  is  the  principal  street  of 
modern  Rome,  and  is  the  central  of 
the  three  thoroughfares  issuing  from 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo.     The  Ripet- 
ta, leading  from  the    Piazza  dol 
Popolo,  westward  of  the    Corso, 
runs    for  a  considerable  distance 
along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.     The 
Via  del  Babbuino,  which  proceeds 
eastward  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna, 
is  a  handsome  thoronghtare,  lined 
with  good  shops  and  some  of  the 
principal  hotels  of  the  city.     The 
obelisk  in  tho   Piazza  del  Popolo 
originally  stood   in   front    of   tho 
Temple  "of  the  San  at  Heliopolis. 
It  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Augustus 
Cxsar  when  he  returned  after  his 
victory  at  Actium,  and  was  erected 
by  him  on  the   Circus   Maximus, 
and  dedicated  anew  to  the  sun. — 
Prostrated  during  some  one  of  tho 
disasters  which  befel  the  city  in  tho 
decline  of  the  empire.it  lay  for  cen- 
turies buried  amidst  ruins  and  rub- 
bish, on  the  spot  where  it  had  stood, 
until  Pope  Sixtus  V.  raised  it;  and 
when  tho  three  fragments  into  which 
it  had  been  broken,  were  carefully 
united,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect  Fontana,  had  it  removed 
and  placed  on  its  present  site,  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross,  as  emblematic 
of  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
the  superstitions  of  Paganism.   Tho 
shafc  of   this  beautiful  ornament 
consisted  of  a  single  block  of  red 
granite,  eighty  feet  high,  and  was 
covered  with   hieroglyphics.     The 
whole  structure  forms  a  grand  orna- 
ment in  the  centre  of  the  finest  pi- 
azza in  Rome  ;  it  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps  on  each  side. 


VIEW   OF  THE  PIAZZA   DEL   POPOLO,   AT   ROME. 
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FIELD-MARSHALS  IIE8S  AND  WIIMPFFEN. 

Tlio  accompanying  portraits  of  two  of  tho  most 
distinguished  officers  in  tho  Austrian  sorvico,  our 
readers  may  rely  upon  as  genuine  and  authontic. 
They  aro  ongravod  from  good  photographs  re- 
cently taken.  Tho  figure  directly  facing  us  is 
Hess,  with  his  comrade  Wimpffen  standing  be- 
side him.  Marshal  Hess  is  an  old  soldier,  and 
has  met  with  his  share  of  triumphs  and  reverses. 
Born  at  Vienna  in  1788,  he  commenced  the  ca- 
reer of  arms  as  an  onsign  in  1805  Ho  had  pre- 
viously distinguished  himself  at  college  by  his 
attainments  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  in  tho  field 
he  was  colled  upon  for  an  immediate  application 
of  them,  having  been  attached  to  the  service  of 
the  head-quarters  staff,  soon  after  be  joined  tho 
line ;  and  bis  conduct  on  the  terrible  field  of 
Wagrara  proved  his  bravery  equal  to  his  intelli- 
gence. He  had  the  misfortune  to  see  the  day 
result  disastrously  for  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  so 
that  his  first  and  last  services  have  been  against 
the  same  foe,  Franco,  and  with  the  same  result, 
defeat  to  Austria.  During  the  military  opera- 
tions which  preceded  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
he  was  constantly  on   duty,  and   wherever  em- 


ployed distinguished  himself.  At  Dresden  and 
Lcipsic,  his  skill,  intrepidity  and  coolness  wero 
conspicuous,  and  were  rewarded  by  rapid  promo- 
tion. In  1830  ho  was  a  colonel  in  the  army  of 
Italy,  bat  it  was  not  till  tho  long  period  of  Euro- 
pean peace  was  shaken  by  tho  ovents  of  1848,  that 
he  again  had  an  opportunity  of  distinction.  Pre- 
vious to  that  date,  namely,  in  1842,  he  had  been 
created  Field  Marshal-Lieutenant.  Every  one 
knows  how  successfully  for  Austria  tho  cam- 
paign of  1848  closed,  in  a  triumph  of  the  arms  of 
despotism  over  those  of  liberalism.  Much  of 
the  success  of  Marshal  Radetzky  was  attributa- 
ble, as  the  old  warrior  himself  acknowledged,  to 
tho  plans  and  counsel  of  Hess.  Vicenza  was 
stormed  and  captured  by  the  Austrians,  the  Pied- 
montese  driven  into  full  retreat  from  Custazza, 
and  an  armistice  concluded  on  the  9th  of  August. 
Hess  again  sketched  the  remarkable  campaign  of 
1849,  when  in  three  days  the  army  of  Charles 
Albert  was  crushed  and  defeated,  terminating 
the  war,  and  breaking  the  heart  of  the  Sardinian 
king.  Radetzky,  in  recounting  these  successes, 
reported  to  the  minister  of  war  at  Vienna :  "  Be- 
fore all,  I  hasten  to  name  my  quarter-master-gen- 


cral,  General  Von  Hess.  To  him,  I  declare  in 
tho  fullness  of  ray  heart,  is  duo  by  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  results  which  have  beon  achieved 
by  the  imperial  army  during  the  last  campaign. 
Seeing  everything  at  a  glance,  always  seizing  the 
right  opportunity,  and  profiting  by  it  with  celer- 
ity, always  keeping  an  eye  on  the  most  elevated 
aim,  ho  enjoyed  my  entire  and  boundless  confi- 
dence; and  with  him  beside  me,  I  led  tho  army 
to  assured  victory.  The  troops  knew  this,  and 
wero  victorious."  Hess's  services  were  not  unap- 
preciated. He  received  the  title  of  baron,  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  the 
order  of  Leopold,  and  the  rank  of  master  of  ord- 
nance and  chief  of  the  head-quartors  staff.  In 
1849  he  served  as  ambassador  to  Prussia,  and 
during  the  Crimean  war  was  in  the  field  for  a 
time,  in  command  of  an  army  of  observation  in 
the  Turkish  provinces.  In  the  late  Italian  war, 
he  succeeded  to  the  command  after  Gyulai  was 
defeated  at  Magenta,  but,  as  in  the  first  campaign 
of  his  life,  he  was  doomed  to  witness  the  disas- 
trous defeat  of  his  countrymen  by  the  French. 
He  retains,  however,  the  unbounded  confidence 
of  his  sovereign,  and  has,  as  recent  advices  in- 


form us,   been   placed   at  the  head  of  all  tho 
land  and  sea  forces  of  Austria  in  Italy. 

Field-Marshal  Fiiancis  Ehile  jde  Wimp- 
ffen was  born  at  Prague,  in  1797,  and  is  de- 
scended from  an  illustrious  Bohemian  family. 
Ho  has  risen  step  by  step  through  the  different 
grades  of  promotion,  till,  in  1846,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Field  Marshal  Lieutenant,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity commanded  the  2d  corps  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  where  he  distinguished  himself.  With 
General  Nugent,  he  defeated  the  army  of  tho  Ro- 
man Republic  under  Durando  and  Ferrara,  and 
was  conspicuous  for  his  valor  and  promptitudo 
at  Vicenza  and  Custazza.  His  services  were  re- 
warded by  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  The- 
resa. After  the  armistice  concluded  with  Pied- 
mont, he  was  sent  with  bis  corps  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  in  the  States  of  tho  Church,  where 
he  captured  Ancona,  and  bombarded  Bologna. 
Tho  civil  and  military  government  of  Trieste, 
and  of  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was  afterwards 
entrusted  to  him.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
Field -Marshal,  with  the  command  of  the  first 
corps  of  the  Austrian  army  in  Italy,  where  he 
went  through  the  recent  disastrous  campaign. 


THE   AUSTRIAN   FIELD-MARSHALS,   HESS   AND    WIMPFFEN. 
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[Written  for  Ballon**  Pictorial  1 

A  WEDDING  TEIP  TO  THE  MOON. 

ET    WILLIAM    S.    LAWRENCE. 

Among  the  other  follies  of  my  youth,  I  was  a 
good  deal  addicted  to  what  is  called  being  ro- 
mantic. I  had  beau  ideals  of  all  sorts — beau- 
idcalic  men,  women,  children,  horses,  dogs, 
houses,  everything.  Only  one  of  these  did  I 
ever  meet  with  outside  of  my  romantic  dreams, 
namely,  my  beau  idealic  man.  A  lady's  beau 
ideal  of  a  man  is,  in  most  cases,  I  suspec",  an 
ideal  beau.  But  mine  was  a  very  different  sort 
of  thing.  His  name  was  Alden  Adderley,  and 
he  was  my  "chum  "  and  classmate  in  college. 

Adderley  had  not  what  would  generally  be 
called  a  very  handsome  face,  but  he  had  a  very 
striking  one.  It  was  dark  to  swarthincss,  and 
had  such  an  expression  as  one  might  fancy  in 
one  of  the  Hebrew  princes  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment days.  I  have  often  heard  of  "flashing" 
eyes,  but  I  never  saw  any  but  his,  and  their 
flashes  were  such  as  to  make  you  believe  that 
you  might  light  a  candle  by  them.  His  figure 
was  handsome;  nobody  ever  disputed  that.  I 
have  heard  distinguished  artists  say  that  no  An- 
tinous  or  Apollo  Bclvidere  could  surpass  it. 

To  this  remarkable-looking  youth  nature  had 
been  as  prodigal  of  mental  as  of  physical  endow- 
ments. If  he  had  chosen  to  exert  himself,  I  do 
honestly  believe  that  the  "  admirable  Crichton  " 
would  have  been  a  fool  to  him.  Indeed,  I  never 
believed  in  that  historical  personage  at  all  till 
I  saw  Adderley.  But  there  was  a  strange  per- 
versity about  my  chum  which  caused  him  to  dis- 
dain the  loftiest  prizes  as  soon  as  he  assured  him- 
self that  they  were  within  his  reach.  The  fact 
is,  in  this,  as  in  almost  everything  else,  he  was 
an  oddity — eccentric  to  the  ncc  phis  ultra  of 
eccentricity. 

With  all  his  transcendent  abilities,  this  strange 
being  did  not  by  any  means  take  such  a  rank  in 
college  as  his  friends  confidently  anticipated.  Ho 
never  stood  at  the  hoad  of  his  class.  And  no 
wonder.  College  faculties,  in  general,  do  not 
particularly  fancy  such  tremendously  erratic 
geniuses.  The  fact  is,  Adderley  was  more  than 
once  formally  and  officially  censured,  and  in  one 
instance  threatened  with  expulsion — not  for  any 
moral  delinquency,  but  for  disobedience  and 
"  contempt  of  court."     lie  was  never  a  favorite. 

He  otten  studied  intensely  ;  but  just  as  often 
was  intensely  idle — idle,  that  is  with  reference  to 
collcgiato  exercises;  his  restlessly  active  mind 
could  never  indulgo  in  absolute  sloth.  If  one  ol 
the  studies  of  the  college  course  happened  to 
p'easo  him,  ho  plunged  into  it  with  an  energy 
and  avidity  almost  frightful  to  behold,  and  soon 
acquired  such  a  mastery  of  it  as  to  excito  not 
only  the  astonishment,  but  in  some  cases  the  en- 
vy also,  of  the  learned  professors.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  study  was  one  that  ho  did  not  liko, 
no  law  of  the  institution,  no  command  of  the 
faculty,  could  induce  him  to  touch  it,  or  to  an- 
swer one  word  about  it  at  the  examinations. 

Pursuing  such  a  courso  as  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Alden  Adderley  did  not  take 
a  very  high  position  upon  the  nicely  adjusted  but 
somewhat  pedantically  graduated  scholastic  scale. 
The  truth  is,  he  was  altogether  unsuited  to  a  col- 
lego  life.  Neither  the  lectures  of  the  professors 
nor  the  competition  of  his  fellows  was  of  any 
use  to  him.  He  was  an  exception  to  all  rules — 
a  human  comet,  travelling  in  an  orbit  of  more 
than  hybcrbolical  eccentricity;  and  one  of  those 
blazing  mysteries  could  have  been  as  easily 
checked  or  directed  by  human  agency  as  my 
-queer  classmate,  Alden  Adderley. 

His  physical  abilities  were  perhaps  no  less  ex- 
traordinary than  his  mental  ones  ;  and  he  cer- 
tainly strained  and  abused  them  less,  though  he 
probably  exercised  them  more.  His  compact, 
faultless  figure  more  than  redeemed  the  promise 
it  gave  of  an  almost  superhuman  degree  of 
Btrength  and  activity.  Nature,  in  the  first  place, 
had  been  exceedingly  bountiful  to  him  in  this 
rjspect,  and  then  he  had  improved  her  gifts  to 
the  very  utmost.  Unremitting  bodily  exercise 
was  the  only  thing  in  which  he  was  perfectly  reg- 
ular and  methodical.  It  seemed  to  be  an  indis- 
pensable want  of  his  nature. 

Foils,  boxing  gloves  and  all  the  other  para- 
phernalia of  the  athlete  were  prominent  objects 
among  the  furniture  of  our  sitting-room;  and 
indeed  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  students  who 
could — or  at  least  would — giy£  him  anything 
like  an  opportunity  for  satisfactory  practice 
One  playful  tap  of  his  padded  glove  would 
kno  :k  most  men  to  the  uttermost  corner  of  a 


moderate  sized  apartment.  I  was  more  heavily 
built,  ic  U  true,  than  most  of  my  companions  ; 
but  my  superiority  did  not  arise  from  this  cause  ; 
it  was  owing  to  the  constant  practice,  the  cease- 
less exercise  which  Adderiey's  furiously  gladia- 
torial tastes  imposed  upon  me. 

The  reminiscences  of  my  chum's  eccentric  ex- 
ploits would  furnish  fjrth  a  whole  volume  of 
anecdotes ;  but  a  very  few  such  will  suffice  for 
my  purpose — the  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  individual  who  is  the  most 
prominent  object  which  this  little  history  has  10 
deal  with. 

It  was  in  our  Freshman  year,  and  not  long 
after  I  began  to  room  with  him,  that,  returning 
from  forenoon  recitation  in  mathematics,  I  found 
him  seated  in  a  chair,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
with  an  orange  poised  upon  the  top  of  his  bead, 
and  making  certain  ludicrous  gestures,  with  a 
solemnly  earnest  countenance,  which  called  forth 
from  me  an  abrupt  expression  of  unqualified 
astonishment : 

"  Why,  Adderley,"  shouted  I,  "  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  foolish  and  farcical,  what  arc  you 
doing  ?'' 

"Don't  bother,"  replied  the  gesticulator,  ap- 
parently most  deeply  absorbed  in  something,  but 
for  the  life  and  soul  of  me  I  could  not  tell  what ; 
"don't  bother;  stand  in  the  bedroom  door; 
there,  that's  it."  And,  without  paying  any 
farther  attention  to  me,  he  went  on  with  his  mo- 
tions, dodging  his  head,  first  to  the  right,  then  to 
the  left,  then  np  a  little,  then  down  a  little,  and 
then  sideways  again. 

"  What  the  mischief  are  you  about,  Alden  1" 
I  asked,  a  second  time. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  went  on  "  bobbing 
round  "  as  before.  I  repeated  the  question,  with 
still  stronger  emphasis. 

"  Don't  bother,"  repeated  Adderley,  somewhat 
impatiently,  and  still  going  on  with  his  gesticu- 
lations, but  rather  more  slowly  and  less  violently. 

Seoing  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  en- 
lightenment from  him,  I  bethought  me  of  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  his  eye.  It  was  fixed 
upon  a  small  pocket  pistol  which  he  had  placed 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  with  tho  muzzle 
pointed  directly  towards  his  head.  An  excla- 
mation of  astonishment  burst  from  my  lips,  and 
simultaneous  with  it  came  the  roport  of  the 
pistol.  At  the  same  instant  the  orange  on  Ad- 
derly's  head  was  shattered  into  fragments  by  a 
bullet  from  its  barrel. 

"  That  orange  was  too  large  by  half,"  mut- 
tered Alden,  as  he  coolly  examined  tho  bits 
which  lay  upon  the  floor.  "  I  will  try  a  smaller 
one,  or  else  a  lemon." 

"Alden  Adderley,"  exclaimed  I,  " I  do  be- 
lieve your  brain-pan  is  cracked  somewhere." 

"No,  it  isn't,"  replied  he,  "  but  it  might  have 
been — yon  bothered  mc  so." 

I  now  saw  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  long 
string,  ono  end  of  which  was  fastened  to  tho 
hair-trigger  of  the  pistol,  having  been  previously 
carried  round  a  pulley,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
perform  the  dangerous  feat  of  shooting  an  orange 
from  his  own  head,  ho  being  at  ono  end  of  tho 
room  and  the  pistol  at  tho  other.  Many  mad 
pranks  of  this  sort  was  ho  guilty  of,  and  it  was 
a  great  wonder  that  he  did  not  lose  his  life  in 
some  of  them.  His  iron  nerve  and  almost  mi- 
raculous dexterity,  however,  bore  him  scatheless 
through  them  all.  It  was  a  marked  peculiarity 
of  this  singular  being  that  he  took  no  pleasure 
whatever  in  exhibiting  these  extraordinary  feats 
to  others.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  always 
performed  in  the  strictest  privacy,  being  never 
witnessed,  even  by  myself,  unless  by  accident. 

To  this  last  remark  there  was  ptrhnps  one  ex- 
ception, in  an  incident,  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  handed  dosvn,  by  college  tradition,  in  its 
minutest  particulars,  from  that  day  to  this.  As 
is  the  case  in  most  institutions  of  the  sort,  there 
had  been,  "from  time  to  memorial,"  as  our  old 
janitor  used  to  say,  a  bitter  feud  between  the  stu- 
dents of  the  college  and  tho  young  men  of  the 
town,  particularly  the  apprentices,  journeymen, 
mechanics,  etc.  College  students  are  but  too 
apt  to  make  themselves  ridiculous  by  assuming 
aii^s  of  superiority  over  working  men,  a  species 
of  assumption  of  which  the  said  working-men 
are  by  no  means  tolerant. 

The  bully  of  the  town  party  was  a  gigantic 
blacksmith,  named  Gummerton  Byell,  and  fa- 
miliarly and  indeed  universally  styled  "  Gum- 
Bile."  He  was  a  tremendous  mass  of  bone  and 
muscle,  somewhat  clumsily  put  together,  six  feet 
two  inches  ia  height,  with  shoulders  like  great, 
crooked  stone  buttresses,  and  a  fist  like  one  of 
his  own  sledge  hammers.     In  fact,  he  was  the 


most  perfect  embodiment  of  brute  strength  I 
ever  saw ;  and,  unlike  most  giants,  his  ill-temper 
was  as  well  developed  as  his  strength. 

One  evening  a  considerable  number  of  the  stu- 
dents being  gathered  together  at  the  collego 
cricket-ground,  the  blacksmith,  having  received 
some  real  or  fancied  insult,  stalked  up  to  the 
spot,  in  company  with  some  half  dozen  of  his 
companions,  and  cbalenged  the  best  man  of  the 
party  to  fijht  him.  I  was  not  present  myself, 
but  I  had  my  information  from  an  eye-witness. 
There  were  some  brave  young  fellows  upon  the 
students'  side,  but  the  oldest  of  them  were  mere 
striplings,  not  more  than  half  the  size  and 
strength  of  tae  challenger. 

Lashing  himself  into  a  fury  by  his  own  vocif- 
eration, the  latter  strode  to  and  fro,  smacking  his 
enormons  fist  into  his  left  band,  and  filling  the 
air  with  the  most  impious  oaths  and  blasphemies. 
Several  of  the  youths,  being  goaded  beyond  en- 
durance by  this  spectacle,  were  anxious  to  ac- 
cept the  fellow's  challenge,  though  they  knew 
that  a  terrible  defeat  was  inevitable.  Fortnnatoly, 
however,  their  friends  succeeded  in  preventing 
them,  though  not  without  the  use  of  actual  force 
in  some  instances.  At  this  juncture,  some  one 
called  out : 

"  Where  is  Adderley  ?  Wasn't  he  on  the 
ground  a  little  while  ago  V 

"  There  he  is,"  cried  another,  "  lying  under 
that  mulberry  tree,  with  a  book  in  his  fist." 

A  number  of  the  youngsters  instantly  started 
for  the  tree,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  persuasion 
succeeded  in  bringing  Adderley  to  the  spot. 
Most  of  them  were  greatly  elated  when  they  saw 
him,  for  they  knew  that  if  there  was  any  ono 
about  tho  institution  who  was  a  match  for  the 
bully,  it  was  he.  Those  who  knew  him  best, 
however,  were  not  very  sanguioo,  for  they  knew 
him  to  be  tho  most  uncertain  of  all  human  be- 
ings. What  he  would  or  would  not  do,  in  a 
given  contingency,  bo  one  but  a  prophet  could 
tell. 

The  knowing  ones,  therefore,  wero  not  disap- 
pointed, when  Adderley,  instead  of  "tackling" 
the  bully,  stretched  himself  at  full  length  upon 
the  grass,  looking  straight  up  into  tho  sky,  and, 
to  all  appearanco,  paying  no  more  attention  to 
the  boasting  blacksmith  than  to  tho  grasshoppers 
which  chirped  around  him. 

"  Ha!"  roared  the  giant,  "is  that  your  6ghtin' 
man  ?  Is  that  your  body-bruiser?  Is  that  your 
gams  cock — that  delikit,  lady-fingered  bantam  ? 
IIn,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Why,"  continued  the  fellow, 
with  a  horrible  oath,  "  I  could  chaw  him  up  for 
terbackcr,  and  make  but  a  single  chaw  of  him  at 
that,  and  I'll  do  it,  too,"  he  added,  with  another 
imprecation,  walking  up  to  Adderley  and  shak- 
ing his  fist  within  an  inch  or  two  of  his  face. 

"  Why,  that  fellow  is  a  coward,  after  all," 
whispered  a  Freshman  to  my  informant. 

"  A  coward  ?  Adderley  a  coward  ?  Then 
was  Hannibal  a  dastard,  and  Julius  Cresar  tho 
arrantest  poltroon  that  over  drew  breath.  No, 
no,  he  is  no  coward,  but  he  is  just  the  queerest 
specimen  of  humanity  ever  born  of  woman.  If 
ho  thought  proper  to  punish  that  follow,  he  would 
do  it  just  as  easily  as  you  would  crush  tho  tiniest 
insect." 

"  Why  the  mischief  then  doesn't  he  think  it 
proper?"  said  tho  Freshman,  with  querulous 
impatience. 

"Ask  him." 

"  Well,  that  mightn't  be  safe,  and  wouldn't 
be  altogether  courteous.  But  why  not  persuade 
him  to  do  it?" 

"You  might  just  as  well  talk  of  persuading 
that  tnn  yonder  not  to  set.  But,  hark  !  what's 
the  matter  now  ?" 

They  saw  a  movement  atone  extremity  of  the 
crowd,  and  heard  the  voice  of  a  crving  child.  A 
bright-eyed,  curly-headed  little  fellow,  a  son  of 
one  of  the  professors,  had,  in  company  with  an 
elder  brother,  been  looking  atti;e  cricket-players, 
and  afterwards  at  the  bully  blacksmith.  As  the 
latter  paced  to  and  fro,  in  front  of  the  student*, 
the  child  laughed  at  one  of  his  uncouth  grim- 
aces. Blinded  by  rage,  the  fellow  strode  up  to 
him,  and  hit  him,  with  his  open  hand,  so  vio- 
lent a  blow  that  it  felled  hiin  to  the  earth,  and  of 
courto  made  him  cry  out. 

This  incident  occurred  at  some  distance  from 
the  ppot  where  Adderley  was  lying,  but  he  saw 
it  all.  As  if  moved  bj  steel  springs  instead  of 
muscles,  he  bounded  to  his  feet  and  hurled  him- 
self like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  unsuspecting 
bully,  and  before  any  one  had  time  to  discover 
what  was  taking  place,  the  Cyclops  lay  prostrate 
beside  the  little  hoy.  Bellowing  like  a  mad  bull, 
he  rose  again  and  rushed  at  the  student,  but  be- 


fore he  could  even  raise  bis  ponderous  fist,  Ad- 
derley planted  another  blow  upon  his  temple,  and 
he  fell  heavily  to  the  earth  again.  Again  he 
scrambled  up  and  ran  madly  at  his  opponent, 
but  only  to  fall  again,  as  before. 

As  Adderley  dropped  his  huge  assailant  for 
the  third  time,  he  said,  as  calmly  as  if  he  was 
talking  about  the  weather:  "  You  seem  to  be  re- 
markably fond  of  being  knocked  down." 

But  "  Gum  Bile  "  was  not  yet  satisfied.  The 
real  state  of  the  case  had  not  penetrated  his 
thick  skull.  He  appeared  to  think  these  repeated 
prostrations  were  somehow  accidental.  He  could 
not  believe  that  Adderley  was  really  his  master. 
Seeing  him  approach  a  fourth  time  the  latter 
said:  "This  may  be  very  amusing  to  you,  but 

I  don't  like  it.  You  had  better  clear  out  while 
you  have  a  whole  skin,  for  if  you  attack  me 
again  I  will  beat  you  to  a  mummy.  I  give  you 
fair  warning  " 

"  Gum-Bile  "  was  impervious  to  any  argument 
except  the  artjumentum  baculinum.  Frothing  at 
the  mouth,  and  roaring  like  a  wild  beast,  he 
came  on  as  before.  With  a  panther-like  spring, 
Adderley  avoided  his  fist,  and  before  he  could 
recover  himself  had  his  own  left  arm  about 
his  neck  ;  then,  with  an  adroit  trip  and  a  twist, 
he  brought  him  to  his  knees.  The  bully's  head 
was  now  fairly  "iu  chancery,"  and  Adderley, 
exerting  his  immense  strength,  kept  it  there.  I 
know  something  of  the  qualities  of  my  chum's 

II  mauleys,"  and  I  can  readily  believe  that  "  Gum- 
Bile's  "  own  mother  would  not  have  known  him 
three  minutes  after  his  punisher  commenced 
operations.  Just  as  ho  was  beginning  to  roar 
out  lustily  for  mercy,  there  passed  along  the 
road,  within  a  few  feet  of  them,  a  water-tight 
cart,  filled  with  liquid  manure  of  tho  very  filthi- 
est description.  Quick  as  thought,  Adderley 
seized  the  bellowing  bully  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck  and  the  seat  of  his  stout,  coarse  browsers, 
and  tossed  him  over  the  fence  into  the  cart, 
where  he  immediately  sunk  and  disappeared  in 
the  liquid  abomination.  From  that  day  forth, 
"  Gum-Bilo  "  was  never  heard  of  more  about  the 
college,  and  he  certainly  became  a  quieter  if  not 
a  better  man. 

My  chum  did  not  remain  at  college  long 
enough  to  take  his  diploma,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — because  they  would  not  let  him.  I 
doubt  very  much,  however,  whether  he  would 
have  taken  a  degree  if  it  had  been  in  his  power, 
for  he  held  all  collego  honors  in  sovereign  con- 
tempt. Ho  was  not  exactly  expelled,  but  left, 
voluntarily,  in  the  last  term  of  his  senior  year, 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

There  was  a  menagerie  and  circus  exhibition 
in  town,  and  "everybody  and  his  wife"  wero 
there,  including,  of  conrso,  Alden  Adderley  and 
the  reader's  humble  servant.  Adderley  had 
with  him  a  little  boy,  the  same  bright  little  fellow 
in  whose  behalf  he  had  punished  the  bully  black- 
smith. In  close  proximity  to  our  little  party 
was  a  young  city  gentleman,  patronizing  the  lit- 
tle college  town  in  general  and  the  showmen  and 
their  animals  in  particular.  His  chief  peculiarity 
was  a  "  bran-new  "  hat,  of  a  remarkably  shiny, 
brilliant  appearance,  a  perfect  miracle  of  new- 
ness. This  resplendent  hat  was  evidently  the 
one  grand  object  of  its  owner's  affections — "  his 
darling  and  his  prido."  Never,  in  all  my  experi- 
ence, have  I  seen  a  mere  stove-pipey  head-cover- 
ing so  proudly  exhibited,  and  so  feted  and  ca- 
ressed. 

My  chum's  temper  was  not  a  very  long-suffer- 
ing one  towards  vanity  and  stupidity  combined, 
and  I  saw  that  this  hat-worshipping  popinjay 
was  beginning  to  chafe  him.  I  therefore  man- 
aged to  turn  his  attention  in  another  direction. 
As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  however,  when  "  tho 
world-renowned  pony  Animalcule "  began  his 
"  astounding  performances,"  the  hat  and  its 
owner  made  their  appearance  directly  in  front  of 
us,  so  as  entirely  to  obstruct  our  view  of  what 
was  going  on.  -  To  Adderley  and  myself  this 
was  a  matter  of  but  little  moment,  but  to  the 
boy,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms,  and  who  was  in 
a  paroxysm  of  anxiety  to  see  the  fun,  it  was  a 
great  disappointment. 

"  Sir,"  said  Alden,  tapping  the  shoulder  of 
the  young  gentleman  of  the  glossy  head-piece, 
'*  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  remove  your  hat? 
It  prevents  the  child  from  seeing  the  pony." 

The  fellow  looked  round  with  an  impudent 
stare,  but  made  no  reply.  Nor  did  he  remove 
his  hat ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  defiant  air, 
elevated  it  to  the  ultimate  altitude  of  his  conse- 
quential pericranium,  and  then  gave  it  a  thump 
with  his  fingers  to  steady  it. 

"I  humbly  beg  your  hat's  pardon,  sir,"  said 
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Adderley,  "but  I  must  really  insist  upon  its 
coming  off1." 

This  timo  tho  youngster  paid  no  attention 
whatever  to  what  was  said  to  him.  Adderley 
waited  about  two  minutes,  and  then,  with  a 
flwecp  of  his  right  arm,  sont  tho  hat  Hying  across 
tho  tent.  Tho  ownor  of  tho  outraged  beaver 
said  nothing,  but  sont  a  most  furious  scowl  bo- 
hind  him  as  ho  started  o(l*  in  pursuit  of  tho  high- 
ly prized  property. 

Somo  ton  or  fifteen  minutos  later,  n  young  na- 
val officer  made  his  appearance,  bearing  a  bom- 
bastically worded  challenge  from  Mr.  Silvcrton 
Smith,  lor  audi,  it  appeared,  was  the  numo  of 
tho  horo  of  tho  hat.  Greatly  to  my  surpriso,  it 
was  accepted  on  tho  spot.  Tho  meeting  was  to 
take  placo  tho  next  morning,  at  sunrise,  about 
two  miles  out  of  town,  and  tho  sudor  man  was 
referred  to  mo  for  tho  settlement  of  tho  necessary 
preliminaries. 

"  Yon  don't  moan  to  put  a  bullot  in  that  fel- 
low's head,  do  you  1"  said  I,  as  soon  as  tho 
young  officer  had  takon  loavo  of  us. 

"No,  no,"  replied  Adderley,  "that  would  be  a 
poor  rovengo.  I  mean  to  do  something  far  moro 
terrible — I  shall  put  a  bullet  in  his  hat." 

It  was  not  until  the  affair  had  gone  thus  far 
that  Alden  remombcrod  that  my  position  as  his 
socond  might  get  me  into  trouble  with  the  college 
authorities.  Tho  moment  he  did  so,  he  begged 
that  I  would  withdraw  and  allow  him  to  choose 
another  second  ;  but  I  was  determined  to  see  the 
end  of  tho  affair,  happen  what  might,  and  I  did 
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"When  tbo  hat  and  its  wearer  reached  the 
ground  the  next  morning,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
former  contrasted  unfavorably  with  tho  exces- 
sive dullness  of  the  latter.  His  consequential 
swaggor  was  no  more,  and  his  self-satisfied  smirk 
had  given  place  to  a  wan,  anxious  look,  pitiable 
to  behold.  Some  one  had  evidently  told  him  of 
Adderley's  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  use  of  pis- 
tols, the  weapon  fixed  upon,  and  it  was  abun- 
dantly manifest  that  he  would  never  have  ap- 
peared at  the  rendezvous  without  the  agency  of 
his  much  mortified  second.  His  face  was  pale  to 
blueness,  and  his  teeth  chattered  audibly  in  his 
trembling  jaws. 

The  ground  was  measured,  the  combatants 
were  placed,  and  I  was  just  about  to  give  the 
word  to  fire,  when  Mr.  Silverton  Smith  bolted — 
ran  away — with  all  the  speed  his  long  legs  and 
his  terrible  fright  could  command.  Ho  had 
made  but  half  a  dozen  strides  or  so,  when.  Ad- 
derley, with  a  contemptuous  smile,  levelled  his 
pistol  and  fired.  The  fellow  dropped,  instanta- 
neously, like  a  slaughtered  bullock,  and  lay  per- 
fectly motionless. 

"Good  Heavens!  you  have  killed  him  !"  ex- 
claimed the  young  officer. 

" No,  sir,"  replied  Alden,  "I  have  done  just 
the  very  thing  I  came  here  for.  I  have  spoiled 
his  new  hat  !" 

And  so  he  had.  The  second  ran  to  him,  raised 
him  up,  and  found  that  the  entire  damage  was 
a  bullet-hole  through  the  centre  of  that  darling 
hat,  though  his  terror  struck  imagination  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  his  head  was  perforated. 
"When  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth,  he  raised  the 
well  beloved  chapeau  from  the  ground,  gazed  rue- 
fully at  the  hole,  and  rolling  his  eyes  up  piteotw- 
ly,  exclaimed:  "It  couldn't  be  mended,  could 
it?" 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  duelling  exploit 
terminated  Alden  Adderley's  connection  with 
the  college.  He  had  one  staunch  friend  in  the 
faculty,  the  father  of  the  above  mentioned  little 
boy ;  but  duelling  was  a  most  serious  offence,  and 
would  hardly  have  been  overlooked  in  this  case. 
At  all  events,  Adderley,  who  did  not  value  a  di- 
ploma to  the  amount  of  a  single  sixpence,  re- 
solved to  anticipate  the  probable  decision  of  his 
judges,  and  left  the  institution  without  waiting 
for  a  trial.  I  was  severely  censured  for  my  own 
share  in  the  business,  but  I  managed  to  rub 
through  and  get  my  "  sheepskin." 

Four  years  rolled  rapidly  away,  during  which 
I  saw  nothing  of  Adderley.  I  heard  from  him 
occasionally,  however,  and  of  him  and  his  mad 
pranks  I  heard  enough  to  fill  a  volume.  I  think 
it  highly  improbable  that  thero  was  one  man 
alive  during  those  four  years  whose  existence 
was  so  literally  crowded  with  incident  and  ad- 
venture. He  had  been  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  had  everywhere  kept  the  faces  of 
men  agape  with  astonishment.  Some  of  these 
extraordinary  doings  were  recorded  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  time;  but,  from  his  excessive  aver- 
sion to  even  the  semblance  of  display,  it  resulted 


that  very  few  of  them  were  over  heard  of  out  of 
tho  immediate  region  in  which  they  occurred. 
Thrico  in  tho  space  of  time  I  have  monlioneil 
was  my  old  chum  roportud  to  be  dead,  and  in 
each  instance  his  escape  from  destruction  was  but 
by  a  hair's  broadth. 

On  ono  of  theso  occasions  ho  was  hunting,  far 
in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  before  Gordon 
Gumming  or  any  other  white  man  had  over  been 
thero.  From  tho  branch  of  a  trco  ho  leaped 
upon  tho  shouldors  of  an  infuriated  rhinoceros, 
and  kept  his  seat  for  a  long  timo,  in  spito  of  the 
.  animal's  frantic  efforts  to  dislodge  him.  It  was 
his  purpose  to  despatch  tho  beast  by  plunging  a 
long,  slender  stiletto  into  his  spinal  marrow.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  struck  a  bono  and  broke, 
and  its  only  effect  upon  his  snvago  stood  was  to 
render  him  still  more  furious.  At  last,  finding 
it  impossible  to  got  rid  of  his  burden  in  any 
other  way,  tho  monster  tumbled  down  and  rolled 
over  on  his  rider.  Both  of  Adderley's  legs  were 
broken,  and  tho  rhinoceros  no  doubt  loft  him  for 
dead,  giving  him  a  finishing  stroke,  as  he  sup- 
posed, by  rolling  him  down  a  steep  bank  into  a 
rivor. 

"When  the  daring  rider  came  to  his  senses,  he 
found  himself  stretched  out  upon  the  bank  at  tho 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  spot 
where  tho  animal  left  him.  Ho  had  floated  down 
with  the  current,  until  he  was  seen  and  fished  out 
by  some  savage  Bechuanas,  who  eventually  car- 
ried him  off.  His  companions  supposed  him 
to  be  dead,  and  believed  that  his  body  had  been 
carried  down  the  river  where  it  would  never  be 
heard  of  again. 

His  friends  at  the  cape  all  believed  him  to  bo 
no  more  ;  but  in  less  than  two  months  he  was 
heard  of  again  among  the  wild  elephants  and 
lions,  perilling  his  life  every  day  by  dare-devil 
feats  almost  too  incredible  to  be  recorded.  At 
last  he  disappeared  again,  and  what  then  became 
of  him  I  do  not  even  know  to  this  day. 

Tho  next  thing  I  heard  of  my  eccentric  friend 
was  that  he  was  fighting  like  a  madman  in  Al- 
geria ;  not  for  the  French,  as  any  one  else  would 
have  done,  but  for  the  scattered  remnant  of  the 
followers  of  Abd-el-Kader.  Here,  unassisted  and 
alone,  he  entered  and  captured  a  French  fort, 
disguised  as  one  of  their  own  officers,  and  un- 
suspected, from  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  ap- 
parently a  European.  The  garrison,  to  be  sure, 
was  a  small  one,  but  he  had  secured  all  their 
arms  and  made  them  believe  that  there  was  a 
whole  army  behind  him,  when,  after  he  had 
hauled  down  their  flag,  he  was  unfortunately 
overpowered  and  taken  by  six  or  seven  men, 
whom  he  had  overlooked,  they  having  been 
asleep  in  an  unused  casemate. 

Having  entered  the  fort  in  disguise,  and  made 
a  complete  examination  of  it,  and  being  after- 
wards captured  in  an  assumed  character,  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  banged  as  a  spy,  and  for  several 
months  was  believed  to  be  dead.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  a  gallant  French  officer  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  his,  by  conniving  at  his  escape.  In 
order  that  he  might  not  compromise  his  preserv- 
er, Adderley  left  the  country  with  the  utmost  se- 
crecy, and  to  this  day,  no  doubt,  his  death  as  a 
spy  remains  a  matter  of  record  in  the  archives  of 
France. 

The  next  time  this  modern  paladin  was  left  for 
dead,  was  while  he  was  fighting  the  Russians  in 
Circassia.  In  a  bloody  battle,  where  he  fought 
like  a  tiger  for  hours,  by  the  side  of  Seharoyl,  he 
became  engaged  with  a  dozen  or  more  Cossacks, 
and  received  a  spear  thrust  in  the  back,  which 
sent  him  rolling  under  their  horses'  hoofs. 
Though  very  severely  wounded,  he  managed  to 
seize  by  the  leg  the  horse  of  the  fellow  who 
struck  him,  and  clung  to  it  with  desperate  energy 
till  he  found  means  to  draw  his  bowie-knife  and 
hamstring  the  animal,  so  that  ho  fell  to  the  earth 
and  his  rider  with  him. 

The  Cossack  came  to  the  ground  unhurt,  but 
Adderley  had  him  by  the  throat  almost  before  he 
reached  it,  and  hanging  on  to  him  with  the  te- 
nacity of  a  bulldog,  strangled  him  before  the 
others  could  come  to  his  assistance.  "When  they 
did  reach  the  spot,  half  a  dozen  of  their  long 
lances  were  thrust  into  his  body,  and  he  was  left 
to  all  appearance  a  corpse.  But  his  exhaustless 
energy  and  iron  constitution  triumphed  over 
death  once  more.  He  was  carried  to  a  peasant's 
hut,  and  after  lingering  for  two  months  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  during  which  time  his  friends 
all  supposed  him  to  be  dead,  he  finally  recovered  ; 
and  after  making  a  night  attack  upon  one  of  the 
enemy's  camps,  singly  and  unaided,  and  carry- 
ing off  two  prisoners,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States. 


It  was  about  six  months  after  Adderley  had 
informed  me  of  his  return,  that  I  received  a  letter 
from  him,  containing  an  earnest  request  that  I 
would  bo  present  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  was  to  take  place  in  just  five  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  letter.  Il  was  a  long  jour- 
ney to  mako,  for  he  wa*  to  be  married  hi  the  far 
southwcBt ;  but  I  felt  a  strong  dosirc  to  see  my 
old  friend  oneo  moro,  and  to  becomo  acquainted 
with  his  brido.  I  had  jtwt  cornplotcd  aeourso  of 
medical  study  and  taken  my  degree  in  Philadel- 
phia, so  that  was  bound  down  by  no  ties  of  busi- 
ness ;  without  much  hesitation,  therefore,  I  de- 
termined to  go. 

In  duo  timo  I  arrived  at  tho  home  of  Adder- 
ley's  intended.  It  was  about  tbo  middle  of  May, 
and  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  looked  upon  a  moro 
exquisito  picture  of  rural  beauty  than  tho  place 
presented.  The  lawn,  tho  grounds,  tho  garden, 
were  ono  blooming  wilderness  of  sweet  southern 
flowers,  tho  fair  mistress  of  the  domain  being  by 
far  the  sweetest  of  them  all.  Adderley  had  not 
yet  arrived ;  but  I  was  known  to  be  his  intimate 
friend,  and  every  attention  that  hospitality  could 
contrive  or  that  kindness  could  bestow,  was  lav- 
ished upon  me. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  day  ho  camo, 
and  it  was  a  most  pleasing  thing  to  observe  the 
joy  which  his  presence  shed  upon  the  fair  young 
bride.  Her  somewhat  pensive  loveliness  seemed 
transfigured  by  a  sort  of  holy  joy,  the  very  in- 
carnation of,  trustful  happiness,  and  purity,  and 
peace. 

And  well  might  any  female  heart  have  been 
captivated  by  such  a  being  as  Alden  Adderley 
then  was,  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youthful  man- 
hood. I  have  already  remarked  that  he  was  the 
only  one  who  ever  came  up  to  my  beau  ideal  of 
manly  perfection.  When  we  were  at  college,  I 
could  never  look  at  him  without  thinking  of  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  or  the  fabulous  knights 
errant  of  the  days  of  chivalry.  Bat  what  was  I 
to  think  now,  when  every  masculine  grace,  every 
excellence  of  mind  and  person,  which  was  but  in 
its  bud  of  promise  then,  had  now  becomo  a  full- 
blown flower !  No  reader  of  Shakspeare  could 
have  seen  Alden  Adderley  without  murmuring 
to  himself : 

"  See  what  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow; 
Hyperion's  curls ;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed, 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  hi.«  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.''1 

The  quotation,  it  is  true,  is  so  trite  as  to  be  al- 
most musty,  but  proper  subjects  for  it  are  far 
from  being  common.  In  all  my  life  I  have  seen 
but  one. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  with  this  won- 
derful development  of  manly  beauty,  there  was 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  eccentricity 
and  extravagance  which  had  ever  accompanied 
it.  When  I  looked  upon  tho  reckless  audacity 
that  flashed  in  his  splendid  eyes,  I  trembled  for 
the  future  of  the  lovely  Ada,  his  lily-like  young 
bride.  His  restless  vivacity  had  the  appearance 
of  a  perpetual  intoxication,  but  it  was  merely 
the  gradual,  harmless  effervescence  of  that  mighty 
soul's  volcanic  energies.  I  shuddered  to  think 
of  such  an  eruption  of  these  pent-up  fires  as 
might  possibly  take  place. 

The  bride's  father  was  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  State  in  which  he  lived.  There  was  a  large 
party  assembled  at  his  house  in  the  evening,  and 
among  them  were  some  of  the  most  brilliant  as 
well  as  some  of  tho  wildest  spirits  of  the  rude, 
untamed  southwest.  The  better  class  of  these 
were  just  the  set  to  appreciate  a  genius  like  his, 
and  the  intellectual  flashes  which  a  collision 
with  such  minds  elicited,  was  sometimes  fearful 
to  behold. 

Some  of  the  occurrences  of  that  night  were 
spread  abroad  by  the  public  prints,  but  the  world 
has  ere  this  forgotten  them.  I  will  venture  to 
say,  however,  that  not  one  of  those  who  listened 
to  Alden  Adderley  that  night,  and  witnessed  the 
sparklings  of  wit  and  the  flashings  of  eloquence 
which  issued  from  him,  like  one  continuous 
stream  of  electric  corrugation,  will  ever  forget 
the  scene  or  the  man  as  long  as  they  breathe  the 
breath  of  life. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  upon  that  which,  from  the 

very  nature  of  it,   cannot  to  .any   extent    be 

described.     Adderley  and  Ada  were  made  one; 

and 

"  So  stately  his  form  and  so  lovely  her  face, 
That  never  a  hall  HUch  a  galliard  did  graco." 

I  had  heard  of  people  being  moved  to  tears  by 
the  mere  sight  of  others  dancing,  and  had  ridi- 
culed the  idea ;  but  that  night  I  had  a  demon- 
stration of  the  pobsibility  of  the  thing  practically 


brought  home  to  mc.  Adderley  and  his  brido, 
on  that  occasion,  duced  u  little  Spunir.li  dtuico, 
which  exhibited  the  "poetry  of  motion"  in  a 
guise  of  such  exquisito  beauty,  dignity  and 
grOCO,  (but  my  eyes,  as  well  as  those  of  others, 
actually  lillcd  with  tears,  in  spite  of  most  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  prevent  them.  This  wondeiful 
dancing,  in  f.ict,  produced  upon  my  feelings  an 
intense  and  almost  painful  excitement,  of  that 
sort  which  I  had  sometimes,  experienced  on  be- 
holding, or  even  reading  of,  somo  deed  of  hero- 
ism, or  some  act  of  exalted  magnanimity. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  somo  idea,  not  of  the 
dancing  of  this  remarkable  pair,  but  of  the  effect 
it  produced  by  it  upon  myself  and  others  ;  but 
of  their  music,  or  at  least  of  Adderley's,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  say  anything.  They  sang 
and  played  duets  for  somo  timo,  and  then  Ad- 
derley sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang  and  ac- 
companied his  own  improvisations.  As  I  have 
already  intimated,  I  will  attempt  no  description 
of  them.  I  might  as  well  try  to  paint  the 
thunder,  or  set  the  lightning's  flash  to  music.  It 
was  not  merely  beautiful — it  was  wildly  magnif- 
icent, grand,  terrible,  sublime! 

At  one  timo  theso  strange  improvisations 
would  present  a  musical  chaos,  "  without  form 
and  void  ;"  then  would  come  flashes  of  light  and 
beauty,  breaking  through  the  gloom  with  all 
that  intensity  of  contrast  which  the  master  hand 
of  a  musical  Rembrandt  alone  knows  how  to 
generate  ;  and  then  theso  fitful  gleams  would  be- 
come great  bursts  of  light,  breaking  in  in  every 
direction,  and  flooding  the  whole  landscape  of 
sound,  until  the  ear  became  dazzled  (if  I  may 
use  such  expressions)  with  a  splendor  almost  un- 
endurable! Anon,  this  glory  would  all  disap- 
pear, to  be  merged  in  a  strain  of  pathos  so  wildly 
sweet,  a  wail  of  anguish  so  inexpressibly  mourn- 
ful, that  you  would  think  it  the  last  despairing 
cry  of  some  lost  Peri,  shut  out  from  heaven's 
gate  forever ! 

But  I  am  unwittingly  attempting  that  which 
I  had  promised  not  to  attempt,  and  betraying 
myself  into  the  folly  of  undertaking  what  I  have 
declared  to  be  impossible.  The  fact  is,  I  am 
loath  to  advance  to  the  completion  of  my  story. 
It  includes  a  dark  and  dismal  page  of  my  life's 
history,  haunted  by  ghosts  of  joys  departed,  and 
friendships  gone  down  to  the  silent  tomb. 

It  was  somewhere  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  when  the  guests  who  were  to  go  went, 
and  those  who  were  to  stay  retired  to  rest.  My 
dormitory  was  a  very  small  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  with  a  single  window  looking  upon  tho 
lawn.  The  night  was  warm,  and  I  left  the  win- 
dow open. 

I  had  been  in  bed  some  time,  but  was  not  yet 
fairly  asleep,  when  I  was  startled  into  wakeful- 
ness by  a  piercing  shriek,  uttered  by  a  female, 
and  evidently  coming  from  some  quarter  outside 
of  the  house.  To  spring  up  and  draw  on  a  por- 
tion of  my  clothes  was  but  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant. Before  I  could  do  so,  however,  there  wa6 
a  repetition  of  the  shriek,  still  longer  and  louder 
than  before.  This  timo  I  noted  the  point  from 
which  it  came,  and  leaping  from  the  window,  I 
ran  across  the  lawn  in  that  direction.  The  full 
moon  was  shining  brightly,  almost  in  the  zenith. 
While  I  was  yet  running,  a  succession  of  tho 
same  ear-piercing  screams  guided  me  to  the  ex- 
act spot  whence  they  proceeded.  It  was  a  small 
enclosure,  where,  a3  a  part  of  the  festivities  of 
the  ensuing  day,  Adderley  had  had  a  many-col- 
ored balloon  prepared,  large  enough  to  carry 
three  persons,  which  was  to  ascend  at  an  early 
hour  in  tho  morning.  He  had  intended  to  go 
up  in  it  himself,  but  his  wife,  by  her  earnest  en- 
treaties, had  induced  him  to  abandon  the  idea. 
The  inflation  had  been  completed  a  little  after 
sunset,  and  all  prepared  for  starting. 

To  my  inexpressible  astonishment,  when  I 
reached  the  spot,  I  saw  the  great  globular  mass 
surging  to  and  fro,  and  Adderley  and  his  bride 
seated  in  the  car,  the  former  being  in  the  act  of 
cutting  the  last  of  the  ropes  which  bound  it  to 
the  earth  1  At  my  approach,  the  poor  girl  re- 
doubled her  shrieks,  calling  out  wildly  for  assis- 
tance. Upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  I 
made  a  leap  for  the  flying  car,  and  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  with  ray  right  hand  one  of 
the  ropes  by  which  the  machine  had  been  fasten- 
ed to  the  ground.  In  another  minute  the  buoy- 
ant apparatus  was  flying  above  the  tops  of  the 
highest  trees,  with  ray  body  dangling  from  it  by 
the  sole  frail  support  of  my  fingers.  Concen- 
trating all  my  strength  in  the  effort,  I  succeeded 
at  length  in  "  swarming  "  up  tho  unstable  rope 
until  I  fell  exhausted  into  the  car. 

[to  be  coxct.tjdkd  in  our  next] 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
NELLY'S  ROOM. 

BY   SYBIL  PARE. 

Thlfl  Is  tbe  room  which  she  called  her  own, 
It  hath  ruDg  with  music  and  laughter  gay  . 

Where  hath  onr  white-browed  darliDg  flown? 
Why  doth  she  tarry  so  long  away  ? 

Where  are  tbe  curtains  ber  fmall  hands  swept 
Backward  in  maDy  a  graceful  fold, 

TV  ben  tbe  Jane  sunlight  loTingly  crept 
Through  tbe  low  windows,  a  flood  of  gold? 

Beautiful  pictures  are  on  tbe  wall, 

Raphael  pictures,  that  breathe  and  glow, 

Luring  tbe  soul,  like  an  angel's  call, 
Up  from  tbe  shadowy  deptbs  of  woe. 

Goy-wingcd  birds  of  a  southern  clime, 
Vases  glowing  with  fragrant  flowers. 

Weave  In  tbe  flut'h  (f  the  summer- time, 
Pleasant  dreams  of  ber  woodland  bowers. 

Dainty  and  coft  are  the  pillows  white, 
Meet  for  so  young  and  so  fair  a  face; 

When  v,  ill  she  nt-stle  all  warm  and  bright 
Down  'mid  their  frillingB  of  pointed  lace?    • 

Patiently  waiting  in  silence  now, 
Her  bounding  step  on  the  oaken  stair; 

When  shall  we  look  on  that  pearly  brow, 
And  golden  brown  of  ber  silken  hair? 

Is  it  the  voice  of  the  cold  dark  sea, 
Breaking  in  sobs  on  tbe  lonely  shore, 

That  bringetb  as  sad,  as  sad  can  be, 

Such  dirge-like  echoes  of  ■'  nevermore?" 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

HIS  NOISY  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Report  of  the  Griefs  of  a  Newly  Married  Couple. 

BY    WILLIAM    O.    EATON. 

A  stranger  came  to  the  writer's  room  one 
morning  (room  48,  one  flight,  right-hand  side), 
amazed  him  with  his  pale  face  and  astonished 
him  with  his  card ;  for  on  that  dainty  bit  of 
pasteboard  was  printed  the  name  of  John  Jaw- 
bone !  strange  name,  suggestive  of  a  celebrated 
scriptural  animal.  But  it  seemed  that  Mr.  Jaw- 
bone was  no  ass,  though  his  ears  were  quite 
large  enough  to  hear  well — perhaps  too  distinct- 
ly— as  will  bo  seen. 

The  brief  colloquy  which  followed,  resulted  in 
his  leaving  some  disjointed  notes  for  the  purpose 
of  having  them  wenved  into  a  narrativo  for  the 
press.  The  task  being  subsequently  finished, 
herein  is  submitted  a  detail  of  the  recent  suffer- 
ings of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Jawbono,  a  newly 
married  couple,  who  lately  took  a  house  iu  one 
of  the  environs  of  New  York,  hoping,  from  the 
apparent  quietude  of  the  place,  to  pass  their 
honeymoon  in  peaceful  clover.     But  alas  ! 

Their  dreams  were  disturbed — not  by  their 
own  clashing  disappointments  and  ill  dove-tailed 
natures,  as  is  the  common  case  with  too  expect- 
ant honeyinooners ;  for  the  Jawbones  coincided 
.to  a  charm ;  but  disturbed  by  the  villanously 
noisy  neighborhood  into  which  they  had  moved, 
like  a  pair  of  innocent  but  incautious  turtle- 
doves. But  Mr.  Jawbone  shall  speak  for  him- 
self— if  a  man  can  be  said  to  speak  for  himself 
wbo  speaks  by  proxy.  And  thus  he  is  delivered  : 

"When  we  engaged  the  house,  we  put  into 
it  about  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  furni- 
ture, intending  to  entirely  eclipse  Adam  and 
Eve.  But  what  Maria  and  I  suffered  while  we 
stayed  there,  may  be  gathered  from  a  list  of  tbe 
principal  noises  which  harassed  our  souls  every 
twenty-four  hours.     To  begin  : 

"Regularly,  at  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  enterprising 
roosters  began  to  crow  all  around  our  neighbor- 
hood. As  preceding  noises  had  kept  us  awake 
till  then,  we  despaired  of  slumber,  being  forced 
to  listen.  Never  before  had  I  thought  it  possi- 
ble for  any,  even  of  the  most  unprincipled  squads 
of  chanticleers  who  delight  to  murder  sleep,  to 
utter  forth  such  a  variety  of  noises.  Not  one  of 
them  had  a  good  voice;  all  were  horrid,  and 
each  was  worse  than  the  others,  and  none  had 
sense  or  shame  enough  to  keep  his  bill  shut ;  and 
then  there  was  one  abominable  foreigner  from 
Shanghai,  which  would  earn  a  good  salary  if 
hired  to  do  the  groaning  in  Richard  III.  When 
wo  first  heard  him,  Maria  was  sure  that  some- 
body was  dying  by  an  assassin's  hand,  and  my 
bair  got  all  out  of  curl.  He  groaned  so  long  and 
so  regularly,  however,  that  Maria  remarked  that 
it  was  singular  he  should  die  so  long  a  dying, 
and  then  I  concluded  it  must  be  a  rooster.  What 
his  hens  must  have  suffered  is  beyond  human 
conception  ;  but  as  the  hen  is  not  a  musical  bird, 
perhaps  not  much. 


"  Rolling  in  agony,  we  invoked,  the  light  of 
day,  and  showered  blessings  on  the  earliest  carts, 
which,  nigh  the  edge  of  morning,  began  their 
philanthropic  rounds,  and  dulled  the  dismal 
clamor. 

"But  daylight,  which  even  to  the  sick  brings 
some  relief,  brought  none  to  us.  For  pedestrian 
feet  and  more  carts  rattled  and  shuffled  with  fast 
increasing  harshness,  the  inevitable  heralds  of 
those  loudmouthed  rural  monsters,  the  vegeta- 
ble 'Hilly-oes  I'  A  stranger  in  these  clamorous 
regions  needs  to  be  informed  that  the  hilly-o  is  a 
pecnliarly  Hadean  cry,  which  every  wandering 
vegetable  and  fruit-monger,  male  or  female,  sets 
up  at  every  utterance  of  the  article  thus  hawked 
about  the  streets.  In  our  street  more  than  forty 
shrill  hilly-oes  perambulate  every  morning,  like 
rampant  wolves  or  crazy  tigers,  howling,  yelling, 
screaming  and  shrieking  the  names  of  all  man- 
ner of  berries  and  vegetables,  ending  with  the 
eternal  hilly-o  !  a  heaven  and  earth-defying  and 
heart-rending  assault  upon  the  ear,  which  no 
guilt  of  man  could  justify,  and  which  the  con- 
stant practice  of  these  lawless  savages  renders 
odiously  audible  for  a  mile.  O,  hilly-o!  and  O, 
remorseless  murderers  of  morning  slumbers, 
would  that  Maria  and  I  could  consign  you  to 
annihilation,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Straggling  hilly-oes  of  other  descriptions  usurp 
the  6treet  at  intervals  throughout  the  day,  when 
the  ear  has  somewhat  recovered  from,  its  morning 
shocks,  and  is  better  able  to  bear  tbem;  but  the 
cast  iron  shout  of  the  ragman,  with  his  rag-pen- 
noned  cart,  was  usually  the  signal  for  Maria  and 
me  to  abdicate  the  couch  which  had  vainly 
wooed  us  to  repose. 

"'Rags  !  rags  !'  roars  the  stentorian  herald  of 
dilapidated  garments,  as  if  the  air  bad  not  been 
torn  to  rags  before  he  came.  '  Rags  I  rags ! 
rags!'  shouts  tbe  relentless  demon,  making  faces 
look  as  wretched  as  the  forlorn  and  motley  shreds 
he  bawls  for. 

"Then  'wbang!  whang!  clang!'  comes  anoth- 
er unquiet  spirit,  with  his  heavy  boll,  as  if,  with 
ingenious  and  persisting  cruelty,  he  would 
slaughter  the  very  ghost  of  some  murdered  echo, 
which  was  just  about  to  rise  and  moan  for  ven- 
geance against  his  hateful  predecessors.  But 
ere  that  baleful  bell  is  out  of  hearing,  comes  on, 
with  straggling  stride,  the  pudding-mouthed  ven- 
der of  brooms — not  the  tidy,  sweet-voiced  lass 
of  old  Bavarian  memory,  ah,  no  !— but  a  short, 
thick,  plodding  Hodge  of  a  fellow,  who  thunders, 
mumblingly,  'Bromps!'  as  the  grumbling  bel- 
low of  a  bull  might  sound,  half-smothered  in  a 
vat  of  lagcr-bier. 

"And  now,  as  if  all  animuted  nature  were  en- 
gaged in  a  rivalry  to  *ee  which  could  mako  the 
most  and  the  worst  noise,  a  waddling  drove  of 
silly-billed  geese  come  vibrating  along,  with  their 
cackle-ations  as  to  where  the  daintiest  bits  of 
street-lunch  may  be  found,  and  qnarrcl  at  every 
object  which  disturbs  in  the  least  their  chosen 
lino  of  march.  A  melancholy  herd  of  swill  fed 
cows  follow,  with  melancholy  lowing  ;  a  kid  and 
a  dog,  harnessed  to  a  boy's  cart,  stop  exactly  op- 
posite our  door,  and  the  restive  antics  of  the  un- 
principled kid,  and  the  reproachful  yelping  of  the 
dog,  attract  a  crowd  of  delighted  children,  who 
are  suddenly  dispersed  by  the  clumsy  and  pant- 
ing passage  of  a  big  ox,  harnessed  by  rope  to  a 
rudely  fashioned  vehicle,  laden  with  a  vaporous 
and  inodorous  cask  of  grain  from  a  neighboring 
distillery. 

"  Dogs  bark,  the  driver  shouts,  children 
scream,  "mothers  call  after  them,  and  on  go  tbe 
kid  and  dog,  with  the  juvenile  rabble,  who  leave 
place  for  the  almost  incessant  procession  of  wa- 
ter-pails to  and  from  the  neighboring  street- 
pump.  The  public  viaducts  have  not  yet  been 
carried  to  that  high  ground,  and  when  Maria  and 
I  first  observed  that  same  procession,  chiefly 
composed  of  women  and  children,  we  imagined 
there  must  be  a  great  fire  near  us,  and  wondered 
why  the  people  did  not  give  the  alarm — as  if  any 
extra  noise  could  have  been  distinguished  in  the 
general  din  of  that  dissonant  locality  !  When 
we  learned  that  the  pump  supplied  something 
less  than  five  hundred  families  with  drinkable 
water,  we  felt  a  momentary  satisfaction  that  we 
were  not  pumps  ourselves,  and  concluded  that 
we  must  bo  dwelling  in  a  temperate  neighbor- 
hood at  least. 

"  But  the  closing  day  dispelled  that  delusion. 
For  hard  by  there  are  two  of  the  lower  order  of 
taverns  in  full  blast ;  and  from  supper  time  till 
past  midnight  the  hangers-on  at  those  places  di- 
versified the  noises  of  the  vicinity  with  excited 
jargon  and  at  least  one  fight,  resulting  in  renewed 


clamor  from  men,  women  and  dogs  ;  large  knots 
of  the  tenants  of  the  adjoining  houses  remaining 
conveniently  at  hand,  seated  throughout  the  eve- 
ning, laughing  and  jabbering,  upon  tbe  side- 
walks. The  fight  was  usually  postponed  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  though  sometimes,  to  ac- 
commodate, it  began  earlier,  and  sometimes 
there  were  three  or  four,  occasionally  ending  with 
an  arrest. 

"  The  weather  being  warm,  the  windows  of 
the  neighbors  were  generally  open,  thus  affording 
a  prolonged  opportunity  for  them  to  become  fa- 
miliar with  each  other's  babies'  cries.  Whether 
there  were  more  infants  there  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  size  on  earth,  it  certainly  seemed  so 
to  us  from  the  variety  ;  though  perhaps  we,  in 
our  frantic  bewilderment,  attributed  noises  to 
them  which  belonged  to  other  specimens  of  ani- 
mated nature.  But  tbey  assuredly  delighted  to 
cry,  and  this  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  '  spirit  of  the  spot/  the  genius  of 
turbulence  which  haunts  the  air;  possibly  to  the 
warm  weather ;  and  undoubtedly,  in  part,  to 
their  inheriting  a  noisy  nature  from  their  parents, 
who  are  liberal  patrons  of  the  two  taverns  afore- 
mentioned ;  and  thus  they  had  the  benefit  of  ex- 
amples, and  we  of  knowing  the  various  degrees 
of  their  proficiency. 

"  One  of  the  parents  is  in  reality  a  crazy  man, 
who  exults  in  a  red  flannel  shirt,  leather  lungs, 
and  a  little  baby.  Maria,  with  more  significance 
than  elegance,  denominated  him  the  frantic  bull- 
frog ;  for  as,  according  to  *  his  custom  always  in 
the  afternoon,'  he  perambulated  npand  down  the 
sidewalk,  near  tbe  tavern,  he  tossed  his  little 
offspring  in  the  air  or  hugged  it  to  bis  brawny 
chest,  bo  was  in  the  habit  of  uttering  most  enor- 
mous croaks,  monosyllables,  of  which  nobody 
could  easily  divine  the  meaning,  and  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  over  all  the  other  noises. 

"  Tho  bullfrog  usually  croaked  for  three  or 
four  hours,  at  short  intervals,  occasionally  re- 
pairing to  tbe  inn  to  refresh  bis  exhausting  ener- 
gies. Ho  was  tbe  most  peculiar  of  the  human 
nuisances.  But  over  and  above  all  the  other 
plagues  in  tho  discordant  calendar,  that  which 
annoyed  Maria  and  me  the  most  was  a  little 
black  dog,  which  generally  stayed  in  the  house 
all  day,  but  always  came  out  as  early  as  nine 
o'clock,  and  barked  all  around  tbe  neighborhood 
all  night. 

"  Now  Maria  is  very  fond  of  a  good  dog,  and 
so  am  1 — a  thorough  bred,  well-behaved,  sensi- 
ble dog,  who  stays  where  ho  belongs,  and  don't 
bark  for  the  sake  of  barking.  But  there  was  not 
a  dog  of  that  kind  in  our  neighborhood,  that's 
certain.  All  that  we  saw  or  heard  were  of  that 
character  which  predominates  in  metropolitan 
suburbs — a  sot  of  parti-colored,  shapeless,  mon- 
grel, mangy,  quarrelsome,  cowardly  and  barking 
enrs  that  seem  to  catch  the  ill-natured  and  inhos- 
pitable spirit  of  sottish,  brawling  masters,  and 
whose  principal  object  seems  to  bo  to  make 
the  night  hideous.  And  of  all  the  dogs  of  this 
kind  that  ever  were  seen  or  heard  by  Maria  and 
me,  this  little  black  dog  was  the  most  inveterate 
and  detestable. 

"  Ho  used  to  come  out  every  evening,  regular- 
ly, at  about  the  time  when  the  human  bullfrog 
left  oft',  and  barked  all  night,  or  at  least  until  the 
concert  of  the  roosters,  at  three  o'clock,  A.  M., 
had  fairly  begun.  And  such  a  bark!  It  was 
not  so  particularly  remarkable  for  volume,  but  it 
had  a  harsh  and  piercing  sharpness,  a  sort  of 
scalding  series  of  tones  which  curdled  the  blood, 
and  went  to  tbe  very  marrow  of  his  hearers.  He 
knew  it,  too.  I  know  he  knew  it.  And  he  know 
the  very  time  when  his  power  of  tormenting 
could  be  exercised  to  the  best  advantage.  Else 
why  did  he  stay  at  home  and  keep  silent  all 
day,  out  of  harm's  way,  and  when  night  set  in 
scamper  forth,  under  cover  of  darkness,  and  an- 
noy all  the  neighborhood  within  a  radius  of 
three  squares? 

"  He  was  the  earliest  and  the  latest  of  the 
barkers— for  there  were  many  thereabouts— but 
to  him  I  attribute  all  the  blame,  for  I  watched 
and  timed  him  to  a  hair.  Conscious  that  his  bad 
example  would  infect  the  rest,  this  cunning  little 
pest  invariably  began  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, all  the  other  dogs  being  still.  For  awhile 
they  would  disdain  to  answer.  This  would 
seem  to  enrage  him.  He  would  change  bis  tone 
and  vary  his  style,  now  high,  now  hoarse,  now 
tremulous,  now  rasping,  as  if  the  venom  of  a 
fiend  was  in  him,  until  finally  he  achieved  his 
object,  A  reply,  sometimes  in  rebuke,  and 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  question,  would  come 
from  one,  two,  three,  and  then  an  indefinite 
number  of  dogs,  far  and  near,  and  in  every  kind 


of  canine  tone,  until  sometimes  it  seemed  as  if 
as  many  as  a  thousand  dogs  were  engaged  in 
the  business — all  owing  to  that  ugly  scamp  of  a 
little  black  dog. 

"  Sometimes,  as  if  delighted,  he  would  pause 
to  listen  ;  but  if  he  noticed  any  material  cessa- 
tion, be  would  begin  again,  inevitably,  to  keep 
the  bawl  a  moving.  How  a  dog  that  conldn't 
have  weighed  more  than  fifteen  pounds  could 
hold  out  so  long,  was  a  serious  mystery  to  Maria 
and  me.  He  always  outbarked  them  all,  and 
when  they  had  relapsed  into  a  tired  and  disgust- 
ed silence,  he  wonld  leave  our  immediate  neigh- 
borhood and  trot  aronnd  into  the  nearest  street 
and  bark  there,  in  the  malignant  hope  of  waking 
up  some  dog  who  had  not  done  his  share.  Maria, 
being  charitably  disposed,  at  first  used  to  think 
that  some  misfortune  had  happened  to  his  mas- 
ter, or  that  he  was  hungry  or  in  pain  ;  but  ulti- 
mately her  charity  was  exhausted,  and  she  even 
suggested  the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  piece  of 
meat  garnished  with  strychnine. 

"But  milder  counsels  prevailed  ;  and  finding 
that  our  health  as  well  as  our  temper  was  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  multitudinous  combination 
of  midnight  noises  which  deprived  us  of  our 
needful  slumber,  a  thought  occurred  to  me  which 
Maria  thought  was  very  bright. 

"  '  How  would  it  do,  my  dear,'  said  I,  *  for  ub 
to  change,  and  sleep  in  the  back  chamber  V 

"  '  That  would  be  a  good  idea,'  said  she,  a 
faint  smile  of  hope  lighting  up  her  pale  face. 
'  We  shall  get  rid  of  tho  street  noises  at  any  rate, 
including  that  horrid  little  black  dog.' 

" 'I  wonder  we  never  thought  of  that  before,' 
said  I.  And  we  tried  it.  But  it  didn't  succeed, 
of  course. 

"  The  first  night  was  cool,  and  it  rained,  and 
so  few  people  were  abroad,  and  windows  were 
down,  and  the  dog  was  in,  and  we  slept  refresh- 
ingly. But  the  second  night,  everybody,  includ- 
ing the  dog.  the  night  being  sultry,  seemed  en- 
deavoring to  be  making  np  for  lost  time.  Our 
change  of  quarters  staved  off  and  stifled  some 
of  tho  noises,  but  the  black  dog  was  no  fixture, 
and  seemed  to  be  ubiquitous.  For  about  half 
the  niirht  wo  heard  his  familiar  voice  on  that 
side  of  the  house  with  aggravating  distinctness  ; 
and  though  somewhat  relieved,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  a  new  atlliction  came  on  ti*t,  causing 
us  to  sigh  for  a  lodgo  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

"This  new  desolation  arose  from  tho  unhappy 
fact,  that,  opposite  the  rear  of  our  hoase,  lived  a 
man  and  his  wife,  who  were  in  tho  habit  of  in- 
dulging in  too  strong  potations,  a  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  when  they  did  not  drive  slum- 
ber from  our  weary  eyelids  by  their  boistcmns 
mirth,  chat  and  discordant  singing,  they  got  in- 
toxicated, quarrelled  and  fought,  ending  with 
shouts,  shrieks,  oaths,  lamentations,  intervention 
of  neighbors,  and  calling  for  tho  watch. 

"  '  I  "do  believe,'  cried  my  dear  wife,  sobbing, 
aftor  long  endurance  of  this  sort  of  thing,  '  that 
there  is  very  little  rest  to  be  had  this  side  of  the 
grave.  And  O,  how  happy  we  ought  to  be  that 
we  can  dio,  some  time  or  other.' 

"  '  There  is,  indeed,'  said  I,  '  much  satisfaction 
in  that  style  of  thinking.  But,  Maria,  it  strikes 
me  that  it  is  too  early  to  wish  for  death,  when  we 
have  so  recently  been  married.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  move.  Yes, 
move,  even  though,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  peace 
by  day  and  rest  by  night,  wc  should  go  to  the  re- 
motest region  of  the  habitable  globe.  Besides, 
I  am  afraid  that  the  hilarious  and  somewhat  bel- 
ligerent example  of  that  man  and  wife  may  have 
a  tendency  to  iritate  our  matrimonial  character.' 

"  '  I  am  willing  to  go,'  she  murmured,  resign- 
edlv,  just  as  the  mournful  Shanghai  began  to 
groan  again ;  '  but  we  must  be  careful  to  go 
where  there  are  no  roosters  and  no  little  black 
dogs.'  And  the  thought  was  so  soothing  that 
she  actually  fell  asleep  ! 

"  '  A  good  omen  !'  thought  I,  tenderly.  And 
the  next  day  I  compromised  with  my  landlord, 
and  we  did  move,  far  away," 


POWER  OF  THE  JEWS. 

The  Jews,  though  scattered  over  the  earth,  yet 
maintain  a  secret  and  indissoluble  bond  of  union 
and  common  interest.  In  every  country  they 
are,  as  it  were,  the  servants ;  but  the  time  may 
come  when  they  will  virtually  be  the  masters  in 
their  turn.  Even  at  the  present  time  are  they 
not,  to  a  great  extent,  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of 
Europe  ?  Maintaining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  bond 
between  the  different  states,  by  the  mysterious 
power  of  wealth  which  they  possess;  and,  on 
the  other,  loosening  the  ties  of  social  life,  and  in- 
troducing or  fostering  ideas  of  change  among  va- 
rious peoples  ■?  In  the  Jewish  nation  stirs  the 
Nemesis  of  the  destiny  of  Europe  — Huxlkausen. 
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IRON   MANUFACTURES. 

Ages  ago,  philosophers  told 
us  that  iron  wan  of  more 
valuo  to  the  world  than  gold, 
but  few  peraons  realize  this  U 
u  tangible  toct.  Yet,  in  view 
of  tho  manifold  uses  to  which 
this  metal  iH  applied,  the  ago 
wo  live  in  might  almost  bo 
termed,  with  troth,  tho  ago  of 
iron.  Iron  supplies  tho  ma- 
terial for  the  soldier's  sword 
and  tho  statesman's  pen  ; 
without  it,  tho  vast  machinery 
By  which  tho  marvels  of  the 
century  are  wrought,  could 
not  exist.  We  sweep  through 
tho  world  with  the  speed  of 
tho  wind  on  iron  roads,  drawn 
by  iron  horses ;  warehouses 
and  splendid  dwellings  are 
built  of  iron,  and  tho  ocean 
is  traversed  in  every  direction 
by  iron  ships.  Yet  it  is  not 
afono  in  vast  masses,  in  bulky 
fabrics  that  this  precious  metal 
is  employed ;  it  is  bo  tracta- 
ble to  manipulation  that  it 
lends  itself  to  tho  shaping  of  tho  most  delicate  fabrics,  and  yields 
ohodiontly  to  the  requirements  of  art.  We  were  not  fully  awaro 
of  its  capacity  or  tho  oxtont  of  its  employment,  however,  until  we 
visited  the  warehouse  of  our  neighbors,  Chase  Brothers  &  Co  , 
No.  15  Winter  Street,  and  examined  tho  various  objects  with 
which  it  is  stored.  We  there  heboid  tables,  chairs,  fountains,  bed- 
Btcads,  statues,  music-stands,  ornamental  railings — a  hundred  dif- 
ferent objects,  all  of  iron,  and  many  of  them  of  great  beauty  and 
exquisitely  delicate  workmanship.  Tho  strength  of  the  material 
admits  of  very  delicate  fashioning,  and  yet,  however  delicate,  they 
are  indestructible  A  casual  overturn  will  ofcen  destroy  a  costly 
pioce  of  wooden  furniture ;  no  such  casualty  can  happen  to  one  of 
iron.  The  cleanliness,  too,  of  tho  material  is  a  great  recommen- 
dation. We  passed  a  long  time  in  examining  the  objects  submit- 
ted to  our  inspection,  and  were  so  much  gratified,  that  we  have 
procured  engravings  of  some  of  them,  to  show  what  a  compara- 
tively new  art  has  accomplished.  The  Flower  Stands,  one  of 
which  is  shown  herewith,  are  of  iron  and  wire,  exceedingly  light 
and  pretty,  and  of  graceful  patterns.  TheFoldmg  Bedstead  isavery 
ingenious  contrivance.  The  Extension  Bedstead  occupies  very 
little  room,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles  we  looked  at. 
The  Piazza  Settees  are  of  very  pretty  patterns,  and  are  precisely 
what  is  needed  for  out  door  exposure.  The  Chair-Bed  commends 
itself  to   every  one's  favorable  consideration.     The   Card-Stand 


FLOWER    STAND. 


FOLDING    BEDSTEAD. 


CHAIR-BED    EXTENDED. 


is  a  pretty  and  useful  piece  of  furniture.  The  Aquarium  Stand, 
of  iron,  is  very  extensively  used.  The  Arbors,  of  iron  wire-work, 
are  very  graceful,  are  put  up  in  a  few  minutes,  and  can  be  readily 
moved  from  one  spot  to  another.  Cradles  and  Vases  of  iron 
are  susceptible  of  adaptation  to  every  taste.  The  other  day  we 
saw  a  summer-house  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chase  Brothers  & 
Co.,  wholly  of  iron,  and  one  of  the  prettiest  we  remember  ever  to 
have  seen.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  with  a  very  beautiful  open- 
work cornice,  the  interstices  of  the  frame  work  being  filled  up  with 
elaborate  arabesque  designs.  We  should  imagine  that  country- 
gentlemen  who  are  every  now  and  then  called  upon  to  renew  some 
mouldering  wooden  structure  in  their  gardens,  would  jump  at  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  in  their  place  an  imperishable  kiosque. 
Iron  wire-work  fences  are  also  coming  greatly  into  vogue.  Their 
cheapness  and  strength,  the  rapidity  with  which  they  are  put  up 
and  moved,  their  invisibility,  permitting  a  full  view  of  the  flowers 
and  shrubbery  they  protect  perfectly  against  all  intruders,  biped 
or  quadruped,  entitle  them  to  the  favor  they  receive.  We  have 
not  enumerated  a  tenth  part  of  the  articles  we  examinad  in  our 
neighbors'  salesrooms,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  variety  and  value  of  these  manufactures  of  iron.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a  house  not  only  may  be  built,  but  also  nearly  furnished 
throughout  with  iron,  and  that,  not  in  the  coarse  style  which  alone 
was  possible  a  few  years  ago,  but  in  a  style  of  the  greatest  ele- 
gance. Iron  stores,  of 
which  there  are  several 
specimens  already  com- 
pleted in  this  city,  and  the 
number  of  which  will 
greatly  increase  before 
long,  are  susceptible  of 
great  finish.  The  exterior, 
when  painted  white,  from 
the  peculiar  texture  of  the 
iron,  so  closely  resembles 
marble  as  to  escape  de- 
tection except  on  the 
closest  inspection.  Such 
is  the  case  with  Parker 
Fowle  &  Son's  building  in 
Washington  St.  Another 
fine  specimen  of  iron  work 
fronts  is  the  building  on 
Court  Street,  near  the  cor- 
ner of  Tremont  Row. 
All  that  these  manufac- 
tures of  iron  require  to 
ensure  their  durability,  is 
to  be  kept  coated  with 
paint  and  varnish,  to  pre- 
vent oxydation.  The 
taste  of  the  times  is  grad- 
ually bringing  these  edi- 
fices into  existence,  and 
they  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  street. 


ALUMIMIM. 

It  is  only  a  low 
years  ago  that  this 
valuublc  metal  was 
uncommon  and  ex- 
pensive,     owing 
chiefly   to  tho  dif- 
ficulty of  reducing 
it  from   its  oxyde. 
Wo     believe     that 
ubout    throe  years 
ago,     its     market 
vulue  was  no   less 
than  $18  per  ounce, 
but  so   many    im- 
provements     have 
Hince  been  made  in 
the      manufacture, 
that  it  now  has  be- 
come cheaper  than 
silver.      M.  II.  St. 
Claire   Deville,   of 
Paris,  was  the  first 
chemist  who    suc- 
ceeded in    produc- 
ing it  in  anything 
like  largo    quanti- 
ties, but  his  process 
was  very  expensive.     Tho  oxyde  of  aluminum 
had  first  to  bo  converted  into  a  chloride,  and  from 
this  reduced  to  tho  metallic  state  by  sodium  in 
crucibles  submitted  to  a  high  heat      When  De- 
ville commenced  his  experiments,  the  price  of  so- 
dium was  five  dollars  per  ounce,  and  it  required 
three  ounces  to  obtain  one  of  aluminum.     la  a 
very  outcast  region  of  the  world — cold  Greenland 
— an  aluminous  mineral  called  cryolite  has  been 
discovered  in   great  quantities,  from  which   the 
metal  can  be  reduced  at  a  very  limited  cost,  and 
a  large  factory  has  lately  been  erected  at  Batter- 
sea,  England,  by  M.  Gerhard,  for  this  very  pur- 
pose.    To  270  parts  by  weight  of  powdered  cry- 
olite, 150  parts  of  common  salt  and   72  parts  of 
sodium   are    added,   and    all 
mixed  together  in  an  earthen 
crucible,  which  is  then  covered 
and  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in 
a  furnace  for  two  hours.    The 
crucible  is  now  removed,  un- 
co vered,     and     its     con  ten  ts 
poured  out,  when  the  alumi- 
num is  found  in  small  buttons 
among    the 
slag.  These 
are      again 
smelted 
with     com- 
mon     salt, 
and  by  this 
means      so 
reduced 
that     when 
the  scum,  is 
taken     off, 
the  alumin- 
um is  pour'd 
out  into  in- 
got   molds. 
By       this 
short       but 
very    satisfactory    process,    M.     Gerhard     has 
been  able  to  obtain   aluminum  at  such  a  com- 
paratively low  cost,  that  he  has  been  able  to  sell 
it  for  about  one  dollar  per  ounce.     Aluminum  is 
the  lightest  of  all  the  metals,  its  specific  gravity 
being  about  the  same  as  glass,  or  four  times  less 
than  silver.     This  quality  should  recommend  it 
for  coinage,  to  take  the   place  of  coins  of  the 
lowest  value.     It  forms   an  alloy  with  all   the 
metals  but  mercury  and  lead,  and  is  well  adapted 
for  eleetrotyping,  as  it  deposits  easily  with  the 
galvanic  current.     By  adding  eight  per  cent,  of 
aluminum  to  common  steel,  a  metal   very  sim- 
ilar to   Bombay  wootz,   celebrated   for  making 
sabres,  is  the  result. — Scientific  American, 


THE  LONDON  DOCKS. 

These  magnificent  works,  de- 
signed by  llennio,  the  architect 

of  Waterloo  Bridge,  wore  first 

opened     in      1805 ;      although 

among   tho    smallest    of  them, 

these  are  the  most  interesting  to 

the  general  viaitor.  The  Thames 

near  tho  city  is  too  shallow  and 

narrow  fur   vessels  of  large  size 

to  lie  at  anchor  in   the  stream, 

and  to  remedy  this  disadvantage, 

large  reservoirs, -covering  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  ground,   are 

excavated     in     tho     mainlund, 

communicating  with    tho   rivor 

by  means  of  canals,  with  locks 

or  gates.     Moored  within  these 

vast  basins,  thousands  of  vessels 

from  all  quarters  of  the  globe 

discharge  their  ample  cargoes, 

and  in  tho  immense  warehouses 

may  he  seen  all  the  varied  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth      There 

arc  gathered  the  choicest  of  the 

vines      of     Portugal,      Spain, 

France  and  Germany,  the  cotton 
and   tobacco   of   America,    the 

ivory,  gold  and  spices  of  India  and  Africa,  the  silks  and  tea*  of  China,  and  the 
coffee  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies.  This  magnificent  establishment  covers  over 
ninety  acres— forty  nine  acres  of  warehouses,  thirty-four  acres  of  water,  and  twen- 
ty acre*  of  vaults,  and  cost  four  million  pounds  sterling.  The  tobacco  warehouse 
covers  five  acres,  and  the  eastern  vault  about  eleven  acres,  and  contains  tn  my 
thousand  pipes  of  wine.  A  visit  to  this  vault  is  quite  interesting,  and  numerous 
parties,  including  ladies,  may  be  seen  with  their  torches  wandering  under  its  dark 
arches.  Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  guide,  wo  descended  to  the  entrance 
where  we  wero  furnished  with  the  lamp  torches,  and  entering  through  a  broad  door- 
way, we  stood  within  its  damp  and  mouldy  archer  Bjfore  us  was  an  aisle  or  tun- 
nel with  blackened  columns  and  roof,  from  which  was  suspended  a  long  row  of  oil 
lamps,  which  twinkled  through  the  distance  until  the  light  faded  in  that  gloomy 
atmosphere,  and  hardly  seetnsd  to  make  darkness  visible.  A  strange  odor  of 
wine,  decayed  wood  and  oil-smoke  from  the  numerous  lamps,  filled  the  atmos- 
phere, and  as  we  wound  through  its  gloomy  labyrinthine  passages,  we  saw  the 
torches  of  other  parties  who  were  making  the  tour,  and  the  waving  of  lights  by  in- 
visible hands  produced  a  singular  effect  in  so  dismal  a  place.  Luxuriant  festoons 
of  dark  fungi  and  moss-like  excrescences  were  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  they 
became  more  and  more  numerous  as  we  proceeded  onward  in  the  gloom.  On  each 
side  of  us  were  heaped  countless  casks  of  wine  covered  with  mould  and  damp 
fangi.  In  our  tour  we  saw  several  parties  who  had  provided  themselves  with  what 
are  termed  in  complimentary  language,  "wine-tasting  orders,"  but  judging  from 
the  extraor- 


PIAZZA    SETTEE. 


CARD-STAND. 


an  immense  structure,  covering  five  acres  of  ground,  with  accommodations  under 
its  roof  for  twenty-five  thousand  hogsheads  of  the  "  weed."  Tou  need  not  inquire 
the  way,  for  an  atmosphere  of  the  narcotic  surrounds  the  building ;  as  you  walk 
along  its  passages,  huge  hogsheads  are  noticed,  piled  up  far  above  you  on  either 
side.  I  never  before  conceived  of  the  enormous  consumption  of  tobacco,  but  here 
one  may  form  a  slight  idea,  for  there  is  more  tobacco  under  this  roof  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe.  Vast  rooms  in  the  edifice  are  devoted  to  the  storage  of  cigars. 
In  one  corner  of  the  inclosure  is  a  kiln  where  the  unclaimed  and  damaged  tobacco 
is  burned.  The  chimney,  which  is  constantly  vomiting  forth  tobacco  smoke,  is 
called  by  the  workmen,  "  the  Queen's  Pipe."  Her  majesty  certainly  consumes 
great  quantities  of  tobacco,  for  in  one  corner  I  saw  about  seven  ton3  of  iron  and 
nails,  which  were  raked  from  the  ashes  after  the  scrap-tobacco  iB  consumed.  I 
peeped  into  the  drug  warehouse,  but  the  atmosphere  was  so  laden  with  medicated 
vapors  that  I  quickly  turned  away,  and  again  sought  the  streets.  Whoever  wishes 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  trade  of  London,  let  him  visit  the  docks. — The  Scalpel. 


ARBOR. 


CRADLE. 


WOODBURY  VASE. 
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[Written  for  Balloo/a  Pictorial.] 
UELENE   OF   HUNGARY. 

B7  JOOX   IV.    DAT. 

O'er  the  broad  moor,  white  with  Its  wreath*  of  snow — 
Flanked  on  each  Bide  by  shadowy  forests  deep — 

The  sun's  last  rays  in  softened  lustre  glow, 
Or,  halting  on  the  pine-tree  summits  steep, 

Seem  waiting  for  an  hour  that  eoon  must  come, 
And  nature  thrills  through  all  her  trembling  frame — 

Porlo!  with  scream  of  fife,  and  rolling  drum. 
And  clarion  blast,  and  cannon's  breath  of  name, 
Proud   Ilapsburg'a  legions  march  the  Magyar  land  to 
time! 

Forth  from  the  forest's  darkening  aisles  they  wheel — 
The  Croatian  savage—  Tjrol's  heart  of  fire! 

Up  leaps  the  snniight  from  their  gleaming  steel, 
Aa  high  thoughts  from  the  patriot  soul  aspire, 

On  from  the  farther  shade  thy  warriors  pour. 
0  fated  Hungary,  so  soon  to  weep! 

Thy  blood-stained  page,  'mid  History's  magic  lore, 
Writ  with  the  sword,  the  circling  year*  shall  keep, 
Till  rising  Europe  break  the  despot's  Lethean  Bleep' 

"  Eljahn  el  Magyar.'"  swift  the  war-cry  rolls 

In  rending  echoes  down  the  levelled  line. 
The  vollejing  musket  Freedom's  tocsin  tolls — 

Low,  cannon-stricken,  sloks  the  rocking  pine ; 
Still  Hungary's  banner  flings  defiant  Bcorn — 

Still  from  her  front  war's  crimson  currents  veer, 
Till  like  a  tempest  on  tun  Danube  born, 

Downward,  with  bugle-blast  and  charging  cheer, 

Bursts  through  her  death-thinned  ranks  the  thunder- 
ing Cuirassier! 

Shout,  tyrant  minions!  Io,  the  field  is  won! 

BEick  reels  the  Magyar  to  his  forest  lair! 
Sheathe  the  dulled  sword,  the  du.yT«  red  work  is  done, 

And  Bhriek  and  groan  swell  through  the  twilight  air. 
Dot  who  art  thou  that  on  this  fearful  spot 

Orlmsoiiest   with   life's   warm    tido  the  shot  ploughed 
snow! 
Thou  art  a  maiden— nay,  deny  It  not— 

Thine  eyes  are  radiant  with  that  mystic  glow 

That  speaks  a  nearer  henven,  man'B  soul  doth  never 
know! 

What  brought  thee  to  this  field  of  strife  and  gloom! 

Frail  woman's  arm  avaib)  not  io  the  fray, 
When  o'er  the  plain  the  trembling  cannon  boom. 

Aud  round  the  reeking  lines  tho  war  clouds  play. 
Thou  Heat  in  death— not  in  the  homestead  hall, 

Where  love's  soft  tears  distill  In  gentle  rain— 
Alono  thou  Uest,  where,  at  fancy's  cull, 

The  faiuting  foe  bears,  'mid  his  deuvhful  pain, 

The  Drave'c  low  murmuring  soug — the  Moldau's  home- 
like strain!' 

Brave  spirit,  thou  art  gone!  thou  cast  aside 
Life,  hopo  and  joy,  to  bless  the  Magyar  land 

With  Freedom;  for  thy  love  — thy  bosom's  pride 
Cheered  Austria's  minions  on  the  patriot  band! 

Slowly  ho  came,  but  at  tho  rending  Bight 

Hushed  In  his  conquering  heart  the  victor-flow, 

And  o'er  his  spirit  closed  a  starless  night, 
A"  "  Iaeger  "  hands  shaped  out  thy  dwelling  low, 
Where,  o'er  a  shot- torn,  oak,  tho  cloud-bands  wander 
Blow! 

0,  soul!  tbou  art  a  stranger  to  this  land! 

Didst  steer  thy  bark  in  ages  long  ago- 
Like  tho  bold  Genoese— through  some  ocoan  grand, 

Where  golden  islands  In  their  beauty  glow, 
Seeking  a  now  world's  glory  for  thine  own. 

And  wrecked  whore  time's  remorseless  surges  pour, 
Was't  bound  by  savage  bauds,  prisoner  lone, 

As  Afric's  sons,  ou  wild  Sahara's  shore, 

Seise  on  the  storm-tossed  wretch  who  'scapej  tho  Atlan- 
tic's roar? 

So  doth  It  seem  j  for  oft  against  the  bars 
Thy  pinions  to  tho  angel  choir  keep  time, 

And  as  the  twilight  brings  the  marching  stars, 
Thou  hear'st  the  watchword  from  their  rauks  sublime  ! 

Oft  dost  thou  see  thy  duty  high  unrolled, 
And  rising  grandly,  by  thy  fetters  stayed, 

Thou  shak'st  earth's  prison  through  its  confines  old, 
As  when  the  lightning's  lurid  flags  displayed, 
And    heaven's    fierce  cohorts  pour  tho  storm-king's 
fusillade! 

As  some  tall  bark,  that  from  a  roadstead  lone 
Essays  once  more  to  breast  the  rolling  main, 

While  cheery  mariners  with  stirring  tone 
Heave  link  by  link  the  anchor's  rattling  chain — 

So  with  the  world,  though  long  Its  power  hath  lain 
By  sin:s  wild  coast,  whore  darlt'ning  currents  sway, 

Yet  God's  own  baud  draws  In  the  century  chain! 
Soon  shall  its  anchors  burst  the  cumbering  cUy, 
And  o'er  its  heaven-bound  sail  Shechinah's  glory  play ! 


HEATHEN  ANTI-MISSIONARY  PETITION. 

Tho  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re- 
ceived from  Rev.  G.  Hall,  of  Madras,  dated 
April  11  : — "  Alas  what  sights  and  sounds  meet 
me  1  On  Saturday  evening  last,  I  passed  a 
place  where  it  is  said  10,000  natives  were  assem- 
bled. And  why  do  you  think  they  had  met?  It 
was  to  adopt  a  memorial  to  Lord  Stanley,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  praying  that  hin- 
drances may  be  put  in  the  way  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  this  laud.  And  while  I  write,  the 
memorial  is  lying  before  me  in  the  Tamil  lan- 
guage. Sad,  indeid,  is  the  state  of  mattetrhere. 
There  haB  not  for  many  years  been  such  a  vio- 
lent opposition  to  the  Gospel  as  there  is  at  pres- 
ent. Wo  have  great  reason  to  believe  that.it  is 
the  success  of  the  Gospel  which  has  stirred  up 
the  present  antipathy  of  the  hcathea." 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

TUT   STORY  OF  \OA\E\-PERTII. 

A  DOUBLE  LEGEKD  OF  THE  RHINE. 


BY   JAMES    FRANKLIN    FITT3. 


I. THUBISNELDA. 

The  lordly  Rhine,  fruitful  in  its  almost  inex- 
haustible stores  of  legendary  literature,  abound- 
ing in  localities  which  might  well  seem  to  have 
been  created  for  ihe  chosen  haunts  of  romance, 
and  rich  no  less  in  its  own  remarkable  beauty 
and  grandeur  than  in  these  wild,  attractive  tradi- 
tions, and  the  thousand  historical  reminiscences 
to  which  it  has  given  birth, — 
"  The  Rhine,  the  Rhine,  its  beauteous  vineyards  laving,*' 

we  repeat,  has  been  again  chosen,  dear  reader, 
for  the  scene  of  another  story  from  our  humble 
pen.  And  hardly  chosen—  fur  we  have  to  assure 
you  that  the  following  tale  has  received  very  few 
additions  from  Cis-Atlantic  bands ;  we  give  it 
almost  exactly  as  we  received  it  from  German 
lips. 

Towering  far  above  the  waters  of  this  glorious 
stream,  and  boldly  presenting  their  scarred  and 
gigantic  battlements  to  tho  assaults  of  the  ele- 
ments, upon  the  right  hand  of  the  river,  are  the 
lofty  elevations  known  as  the  Seven  Mountains. 
Among  these,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than 
the  craggy  summit  of  Drachenfels,  standing,  as 
it  does,  dark,  gloomy  and  stern  against  the  sky, 
and  marking  forever  the  locality,  where,  as  our 
legend  informs  us,  its  scenes  were  enacted. 

Far  back  in  the  ages,  at  a  time  so  remote  that 
its  precise  date  has  become  obscured  and  lost,  an 
immense  cavern  yawned  at  the  base  of  this  crag. 
It  was  naturally  a  repulsive  spot,  appearing,  in 
its  darkness,  a  very  bottomless  pit;  and  to  many 
of  those  who  dwelt  in  its  vicinity,  it  had  proved 
a  pit  of  destruction.  For  this  was  the  den  of  an 
enormous  dragon,*  which,  by  its  terrible  strength 
and  rapacity,  had  made  itself  the  terror  of  the 
surrounding  country.  No  efforts  had  ever  been 
made  for  its  destruction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  feared  and  respected,  and  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  it,  as  to  some  divinity,  to  propitiate  its 
favor  and  mercy. 

Tho  dwellers  of  this  vicinity,  at  tho  lime  of 
which  wo  write,  were  a  wild  aud  barbarous  race, 
hardy  and  vigorous,  excelling  iu  feats  of  arms, 
and  engatred  almost  incessantly  in  predatory 
warfare  ^9n  some  of  their  no  less  savage  and 
and  brutal  neighbors.  Tuis  was  a  period  not 
muny  centuries  removed  from  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian era;  uud  into  these  durk  and  barbarous  ro- 
gions,  the  light  which  shone  from  the  hill  of  Cal- 
vary had  not  yet  penetrated. 

To  those  statements,  however,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  mako  ono  exception.  Almost  directly 
opposite  the  Dragon's  Cavern,  nnd  upon  the  left 
bank  of  the  rivor,  a  small  number  of  men  and 
women  of  a  very  different  character  had  made 
tboir  abode.  They  were,  strange  to  relate, 
Christians,  who,  persecuted  in  their  homes  in  tho 
far  south,  had  wandered  into  the  Rhine-country, 
and  settled  down  among  its  warlike  and  inhos- 
pitable natives.  Their  knowledge  of  arms  and 
moans  of  defence  were  poor  and  scanty ;  ^they 
lived  a  peaceful,  pastoral  life,  affording  in  every 
respect  a  striking  contrast  to  their  neighbors  op- 
posite. Hitherto  the  latter  had  made  no  offer  of 
violence  or  hostility ;  aware  of  their  weakness, 
and  engaged  in  active  warfare  with  powerful  ene- 
mies, the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  had  regarded  them 
only  with  contempt  and  ridicule,. 

But  now  a  rumor  was  circulated  which  instant- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  Rinbod  and  Hars- 
wick,  the  leaders  of  these  warlike  people.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Christians  were  using  their 
appearance  of  weakness  and  poverty  as  a  cloak 
to  the  possession  of  enormous  stores  of  treasure, 
which  it  was  asserted  they  possessed.  The  cu- 
pidity of  the  chiefs  and  their  followers  was  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch;  and  it  was  quickly- 
resolved  to  test  tho  truth  of  these  reports  by  an 
incursion  into  the  homes  of  their  defenceless 
neighbors. 

This  plan  was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
Dividing  their  force  into  two  equal  bodies,  Rin- 
bod commanding  one,  and  the  young  and  valiant 
Harswick  the  other,  the  chiefs  crossed  the  river, 
and  led  them  by  different  passes  into  the  little 
hamlet.  At  tho  angry  and  imperative  demands 
ot  the  fierce  invaders,  the  trembling  and  affright- 
ed Christians  came  forth  from  their  rude  huts, 
whither  they  had  fled  at  the  first  intimation  of 

*  It  was  from  this  circumstance  that  tho  B-raehcnfela 
obtained  ltd  name — the  word  signifying  DragoiVs  Rock. 


danger  ;  and  they  were  imperatively  commanded 
to  bring  out  all  their  wealth.  They  protested 
earnestly  that  their  hamlet  contained  nothing  of 
the  kind,  even  beneath  the  blows  of  the  angry 
brigands ;  and  the  latter,  with  a  presentiment  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  commenced  a  thorough 
search,  the  result  of  which  made  their  presenti- 
ments a  certainty.  Not  so  much  as  a  coin  or  an 
ounce  of  precious  metal  was  to  be  discovered. 

A  terrible  scene  of  violence  and  blood  was  the 
consequence.  Angered,  disappointed,  and  furi- 
ous wiih  passion,  the  savage  Rinbod  gave  his 
eager  followers  the  signal  of  slaughter.  The 
powerless  and  unoffending  Christians  were  sacri- 
ficed mercilessly  by  the  hands  of  their  assailants  ; 
and  infuriated  with  the  sight  of  carnage,  Rinbod 
and  his  men  pursued  them  as  they  fled  for  safety 
to  the  passes  in  the  rocks.  None  escaped  who 
fell  into  their  power;  and  although  a  few  suc- 
ceeded in  hiding  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
their  enemies,  the  majority,  without  regard  for 
age  or  sex,  were  left  dead  in  the  lanes  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  along  the  shore.  To  add  to  the  hor- 
rors of  the  night,  the  torch  was  applied  to  the 
huts  of  the  deserted  hamlet,  and  soou  nothing 
remained  of  these  lately  peaceful  houses  but 
smoking  heaps  of  cinders. 

To  Harswick,  brave,  gallant,  and  withal  gen- 
tle as  he  was,  these  scenes  were  sickeuiog  and 
abhorrent.  His  heart  was  one  of  those  noble 
and  generous  ones  which  are  sometimes  found  in 
the  midst  of  ruthless  and  unlettered  barbarism  ; 
in  the  wars  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and 
in  fair  and  open  battle,  he  had  slain  armed  ene- 
mies, but  to  strike  down  the  weak  nnd  innocent 
was  something  of  which  he  was  utterly  incapable. 
Refusing  to  join  Rinbod  iu  the  massacre,  he 
withdrew  across  the  river,  compelling  his  follow- 
ers to  accompany  him. 

Another  day  had  dawned  before  Rinbod  aban- 
doned the  pursuit,  and  returned  to  the  foot  of  the 
Drachenfels.  As  he  joined  Harswick,  he  held 
out  his  arms,  exclaiming,  eagerly,  "  See — a 
prize  :  a  glorious  reward  !  Ah,  could  you  have 
found  such  another,  'twould  have  been  better  to 
have  played  the  man!" 

Without  regarding  the  rough  words  of  Rinbod, 
the  young  chief  gazed  fixedly  upon  the  burden 
which  he  carried.  It  was  a  young  maiden  whom 
the  brutal  chief  had  captured  from  among  the  fu- 
gitive Christians,  and  who  now,  having  fainted 
through  excess  of  terror,  lay  still  and  passive  in 
his  arms.  Well  might  Harswick  continue  togaze, 
for  a  more  beautiful  being  his  eyes  had  certainly 
never  beheld.  Her  long,  raven  hair,  unloosed  in 
tho  haste  of  her  flight,  was  thrown  back  from  a 
forehead  of  perfect  whiteness;  her  dark  eyes 
shone  faintly  through  tho  half  closed  lids,  a  tre- 
mor still  agitated  her  lips,  and  seemed  to  extend 
to  her  palo  cheeks,  while  over  the  whole  contour 
of  that  sweet,  childlike  face  an  expression  of 
startled  innocence  was  fixed,  almost  marvellous 
to  behold. 

Wliilo  Harswick  still  looked  upon  her  in 
speechless  astonishment,  a  low  sigh  came  from- 
her  lips,  and  she  unclosod  her  eyes.  They  rested 
upon  the  eager  features  of  her  ruffianly  captor, 
and  with  a  cry  of  terror  she  sprang  from  his 
grasp  and  darted  away.  Rinbod,  with  an  excla- 
mation of  anger,  pursued  her ;  but  his  way  was 
suddenly  barred  by  Harswick.  Supporting  with 
one  arm  the  beautiful  stranger,  who  had  instinct- 
lively  thrown  herself  upon  his  protection,  the 
young  chief  looked  calmly  and  defiantly  towards 
her  furious  oppressor. 

"  I  claim  her  as  my  own  !"  the  latter  menac- 
ingly exclaimed.  "  Abandon  her — give  her  up 
to  me,  or — " 

"  Your  threats  cannot  terrify  mo,"  the  other 
interrupted.  "  She  has  sought  my  protection — 
I  should  despise  myself,  did  I  refuse  it.  Back, 
Rinbod  ;  advance  at  your  peril !  Is  it  not  enough 
that  you  have  slain  aud  scattered  to  the  winds 
the  poor,  homeless  people  of  her  fathers  ?  do 
you  demand  her  as  a  victim  to  your  passions  ? 
By  the  heart  within  me,  that  shall  never  be  !  I 
am  weary  of  this  constant  bloodshed  and  vio- 
lence— here,  at  least,  shall  bo  one  base  deed 
prevented !" 

The  speaker  was  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
spoke  impulsively,  and  with  determination.  His 
pity  was  excited  for  the  lovely  captive,  and  he 
resolved  to  defend  her  with  his  lifo ;  and  she, 
meanwhile,  looked  up  gratefully  into  his  face, 
murmuring  her  thanks.  As  for  the  enraged  and 
baffled  Rmbod,  his  anger  knew  no  bounds. 
Stamping  furiously  upon  the  ground,  he  shouted, 
madly: 

" Do  you  defy  me,  then,  traitor?  As  I  live, 
shalt  thou  repent  then  !     Ho,   there  my  men ! 


hither,  and  seize  this  stripling,  who  dares  to  cross 
the  will  of  your  chief!" 

Bnt  this  was  far  easier  said  than  done.  The 
followers  of  Rinbod  rushed  forward  at  his  com- 
mand, but  with  them  came  those  of  Harswick ; 
and  as  the  two  troops  became  aware  of  the  cause 
of  the  quarrel,  each  collected  around  its  leader 
and  waited  for  his  orders. 

"  I  am  prepared,"  the  young  chief  firmly  said, 
"  to  carry  my  demands  eveli  to  bloodshed." 

"  And  I !"  was  the  stern  response.  "  If  you 
will  be  thus  foolhardy,  your  blood  shall  be  the 
penalty !" 

A  fierce  struggle  seemed  now  unavoidable. 
Arms  were  already  drawn  and  brandished,  and 
the  rival  forces  stood  eyeing  each  other  in  stern 
silence,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  old  patriarchs 
of  the  people  rushed  in  between  them  with  out- 
stretched hands. 

"  Hold — forbear  !"  he  cried.  "  Think  of  the 
cause  of  this  trouble,  and  blush  for  shame,  men 
as  ye  are  !  Was  ever  any  hatred  or  ill-will  be- 
tween our  chi«'fs  before  the  paltry  Christian  girl 
was  brought  hither*  Shall  it  be  that  ye  will 
shed  each  other's  blood  for  one  poor,  worthless 
woman  ?" 

These  words  had  an  instant  effect ;  those  who 
were  upon  the  point  of  rushing  to  the  encounter, 
lowered  their  arms,  and  heeded  the  admonitions 
of  the  patriarch. 

"  No,"  the  latter  exclaimed,  "lot  not  this  be. 
Rather  than  that  she  should  bring  us  harm  by  the 
sorcery  of  her  Christian  arts,  which  have  mani- 
festly set  our  leaders  in  enmity,  the  one  against 
the  other,  deliver  her  to  the  dragon  1  It  is  long 
since  he  has  received  a  victim  from  us  ;  let  us 
sacrifice  to  him  this  captive,  who  threatens  tho 
peace  and  safety  of  our  people !" 

This  startling  proposition  was  received  with 
favor  and  loud  acclamations.  Throwing  aside 
all  appearance  of  hostility,  the  men  rushed  in  a 
body  towards  the  trembling  captive,  and  before 
cither  Rinbod  or  Harswick  could  interpose,  she 
was  torn  from  the  protecting  arms  of  the  latter, 
and  hurried  away  to  the  fearful  fate  for  which 
she  had  been  destined  ! 

Crowning  the  summit  of  tho  Dragon's  Cav- 
ern, a  broad,  flat  rock  extended  like  a  shelf  far 
out  over  the  waters  of  the  Rhine.  Upon  this  tho 
helpless  captive  was  securely  bound,  and  then 
abandoned  by  her  savage  coptors.  Drawn  off  at 
a  distance,  in  several  bodies,  tho  latter  now 
eagerly  watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  drag- 
on. In  a  moment  tho  hideous  monster  issued 
from  his  den,  lashing  his  scaly  sides  with  his 
tail,  breathing  forth  clouds  of  venomous  steam 
from  his  deep  throat,  and  darting  out  his  fiery 
tongue  in  horrible  sibillationff,  which  made  tho 
beholders  of  the  scene  tremble  for  their  own 
safety. 

But  what  pen  can  describe  the  agony  of  the 
lovely  Thurisnelda,  the  unfortunate  Christian 
maiden,  as  she  realized  the  terrors  of  her  situa- 
tion? She  turned  her  eyes  in  eager  supplication 
towards  the  spectators  of  her  doom,  but  she 
failed  to  discover  among  them  the  brave  young 
chief  who  had  just  been  her  champion.  Had 
ho,  too,  deserted  her  in  this  awful  extremity? 

Her  eyes  rested,  with  the  fascination  of  sick- 
ening terror,  upon  the  dragon.  The  huge  mon- 
ster had  now  discovered  his  prey,  aud  with  a  roar 
which  seemed  to  make  the  very  summits  of  tho 
mountains  tremble,  commenced  scrambling  up  the 
rocks  towards  her.  He  drew  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  poison  of  his  breath  had  already  impregnated 
the  atmosphere  which  she  breathed,  and  in  hope- 
less agony  the  doomed  maiden  raised  her  tearful 
eyes,  and  snatching  a  miniature  crucifix  from 
her  bosom,  held  it  with  outstretched  hands  to- 
wards Heaven.  , 

"  Thou,  God  of  my  fathers,"  she  cried,  in  sweet 
and  thrilling  tones,  "  canst  yet  snatch  from  death 
the  survivor  of  a  lost  people,  who  have  ever 
served  thee !  In  thee  have  I  trusted,  0,  Father ; 
leave  me  not  now  to  the  mercy  of  my  enemies !" 

The  words,  the  voice  in  which  they  were  ut- 
tered, and  above  all,  the  beautiful  and  sublime 
spectacle  of  tho  kneeling  Thurisnelda,  wero 
more  than  the  gallant  Harswick  could  endure. 
With  a  loud  cry  of  encouragement,  which  ani- 
mated the  breast  of  the  victim  with  a  new  hope, 
he  sprang  from  the  eminence  where  he  had  been 
standing  in  petrified  horror,  and  shouted,  in 
trumpet  tones : 

"  Who  will  go  with  me  to  the  rescue  of  this 
maiden  ?  Have  we  ever  warred  with  women,  my 
men  ?  and  will  you  suffer  yourselves  to  join  in 
this  brutal  wickedness  ?" 

The  words  and  the  example  of  the  young 
leader  seemed  to  inspire  his  followers  with  like 
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generous  sentiments.  With  11  cry  of  approval, 
they  rushed  after  him,  sending  as  they  went  a 
shower  of  well-aimed  missiles  towards  the  dragon. 
Wounded  in  twenty  places  hy  this  attack,  the 
monster  paused  and  sent  up  n  cry  of  pain  and 
anger.  Before  ho  could  turn  upon  his  assailants, 
another  assault  confused  and  weakened  him  still 
more,  and  the  heavy  axe  of  Bars  wick  descended 
upon  his  head  in  a  terrific  death-Mow.  Writhing 
in  convulsive  agony,  tho  monster  rolled  to  the 
odge  of  the  rock  ;  and  as  he  fell  from  it,  tho  wa- 
ter below  was  lashed  to  foam  hv  his  dcaih-s'rug* 
pies,  and  crimsoned  with  his  hi I.  Soon,  how- 
over,  he  sank  from  Bight,  »nd  tho  Rhine  closed 
over  him  aa  if  glad  to  entomb  so  dreadful  a 
scourge. 

The  ooger  hands  of  Ilarswiek  unbound  the 
grateful  Thurisneldu,  and  his  willing  arms  bore 
her  from  the  scene  of  her  peril.  Various  senti- 
ments, in  tho  meantime,  prevailed  among  tho 
bands,  some  approving  the  act  of  Ilarswiek,  and 
some  denouncing  it.  Massing  boldly  before  tho 
infuriated  Kinbod,  tho  young  chief  exclaimed, 
"  In  the  sight  of  all,  I  avow  this  deed  ;  and  thus 
will  I  continue  to  defend  and  protect  this  maiden 
from  harm  !  Who  is  with  mo  ?  Who  will  join 
mo  against  tho  wickedno/s  of  her  oppressor?" 

The  appeal  was  answered  by  the  clamor  of  an 
hundred  voices.  The  better  feelings  of  tho  bri- 
gands had  tor  once  become  aroused,  and  they 
continued  to  flock  around  Ilarswiek  and  Thuris- 
nelda, until  scarcely  a  handful  was  left  to  sustain 
the  cause  of  Kinbod.  The  latter  looked  around 
upon  the  decimated  number  of  his  followers,  and 
glaring  with  savage  hatred  upon  his  young  rival, 
he  shouted  in  his  fury  : 

"  You  havo  made  this  the  hour  of  your  tri- 
umph ;  but  may  my  strength  turn  to  weakness, 
and  this  right  arm  wither  like  the  blasted  pine,  if 
my  own  shall  not  come  at  some  time  !  And  ye, 
faithless  people,  who  havo  cast  me  out  from 
among  ye,  may  ye  receive  your  punishment, 
which  my  hands  shall  be  henceforth  engaged  in 
preparing,  against  the  day  of  reckoning  !" 

Shaking  his  clenched  hand  menacingly  to- 
wards those  whom  ho  had  thus  threatened,  Kin- 
bod sprang  away  up  the  ascent  of  the  Drachenfels, 
followed  by  a  few  whose  depraved  hearts  sym- 
pathized with  htm  and  his  avowed  undertaking. 
With  a  glad  feeling  of  relief,  Harswick  watched 
them  until  they  entered  one  of  the  upper  passes 
and  disappeared  from  his  sight. 


II.— HILDEGONDE. 

High  up  upon  the  side  of  the  Drachenfels, 
shortly  aitcr  the  occurrence  of  the  events  just  de- 
tailed, the  Count  Harswick  built  for  himself  a 
castle,  to  which,  in  commemoration  of  the  slay- 
ing of  tho  monster  which  had  so  long  infested 
the  region,  ho  gave  the  name  of  Drachenborg, 
or  Dragon's  Castlo.  And  hero  tho  lovely  Thur- 
isnelda  was  installed  as  the  wedded  bride  of  the 
devoted  young  chief. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  specify  the  particular  rea- 
sons which  induced  this  union — they  must  al- 
ready have  occurred  to  the  reader.  We  may 
remark,  however,  that  it  seemed  perfectly  natural 
for  the  captive  maiden  to  love  the  man  who  had 
bo  heroically  shielded  her  from  injury.  He  was 
young,  handsome  and  noble-hearted  ;  and  Thur- 
isnelda,  cast  suddenly  upon  him  for  protection, 
her  people  cut  off  in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  and 
her  home  destroyed,  accepted  the  ardent  offering 
of  his  love  with  undissembled  satisfaction.  As 
for  Harswick,  he  well  nigh  idolized  the  beautiful 
object  of  hts  affections,  and  the  day3  which  had 
formerly  been  spent  in  the  chase,  or  in  distant 
forays,  were  now  passed  at  her  side.  The  ardor 
of  the  lover  seemed  to  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  in  the  husband ;  the  music  of  her 
voice,  and  the  light  of  her  eyes,  never  ceased  to 
thrill  his  heart  with  unspeakable  rapture. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  companionship  of 
his  bride  had  worked  in  him  an  important 
change.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  the 
purifying  influence  of  a  spirit  so  refined,  so  holy 
as  was  hers,  should  soften  the  asperities  which 
long  familiarity  with  scenes  of  violence  had 
thrown  around  his  otherwise  generous  and  noble 
heart.  Silently,  and  almost  reverently,  Count 
Harswick  received  from  the  lips  of  his  wife  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  in  which  her  faith  had 
ever  been  placed ;  and  for  her  sake  he  pondered, 
listened,  and  finally  believed  with  her.  And  it 
was  marvellous  to  see  the  wonderful  change 
which  was  wrought  through  the  agency  of  that 
brave  Christian  woman.  The  rough  followers  of 
her  husband  revered  her  as  though  she  had  been 
an  angel  of  light ;  and  through  Iter  efforts,  and 


thoso  of  Count  Harswick,  they  too  learned  the 
wondron*  story  of  tho  redemption.  Tiny  may  not 
have  perfectly  comprehended  it,  or,  comprehend- 
ing, mny  not  havo  believed,  but  yet  the  precious 
seed  thrown  by  (he  gentle  hand  of  Thurisneldu 
had  taken  root  among  them  ;  and  10  mttrvelloiH 
was  the  chango  which  was  thin  induced,  that  tho 
Lady  of  Drachenborg  could  hardly  puiHuudo 
herself  that  these  wero  really  the  savage  men 
whose  lutnds  had  once  devoted  her  to  a  fearful 
death. 

This  strange  alteration  in  tho  characters  and 
habits  of  Ilarswiek  and  his  followers  was  speedi- 
ly noised  abroad  through  the  country.  Kinbod 
heard  of  it  in  (ho  mountain  fusmisses,  where  ho 
hud  taken  refugo,  and  ho  laughed  in  acorn  mid 
derision. 

"It  will  ho  well  for  thee,  Iliirswiek,"  he  solilo- 
quized, "  if  this  mummery  of  prayer  can  save  thee 
from  my  vengeance!  For  as  I  live,  thou  shalt 
answer  at  the  sword's  point  for  the  prize  which 
thou  hast  snatched  from  mo  I" 

It  had  been  tho  intention  of  tho  savage  and 
revengeful  chief  to  collect  a  band  of  hardy  and 
unscrupulous  men  in  the  mountains,  and  descend 
with  them  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ven- 
geance which  had  now  become  an  object  and  a 
passion  with  him.  In  this,  however,  he  was  un- 
successful, all  the  mercenary  banditti  of  the 
neighborhood  being  engaged  in  a  war  which  was 
being  waged  between  two  of  the  feudal  barons 
near  the  marches  of  the  ompire.  Thither  ho 
himself  soon  repaired,  and  engaged  with  his  few 
followers  in  tho  service  of  one  of  these  feudato- 
ries, resolved  to  patiently  abide  his  time  until  a 
chance  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes 
should  occur. 

In  the  meantime  months  sped  swiftly  upon 
their  course,  and  still  all  was  happy  and  peace- 
ful at  Drachenborg.  The  castle  overlooked  the 
beautiful  islands  of  Grnfen  and  Nonnen-Perth, 
in  tho  Khine ;  and  upon  the  latter,  the  Lady 
Thurisnelda  had  caused  a  convent  to  be  con- 
structed, within  the  walls  of  which  she  had  gath- 
ered together  tho  surviving  maidens  of  her 
people.  Bereft  of  home,  parents  and  friends, 
the  sorrowing  few  gladly  accepted  the  shelter  of 
this  calm,  religious  retreat,  and  devoted  their 
lives  thenceforth  to  works  of  devotion  and  min- 
istrations of  kindness  and  charity. 

It  was  more  than  a  year  after  the  nuptials  of 
Harswick  and  Thurisnelda  that  their  union  was 
blessed  by  tho  birth  of  a  child.  But  the  blessing 
was  unheeded  amid  the  mourning  which  fol- 
lowed ;  for  hardly  had  the  eyes  of  the  little 
stranger  first  opened  to  the  light,  than  those  of 
the  wife  and  mother  closed  forever  upon  it !  The 
Lady  of  Drachenborg  died ;  and,  according  to 
her  last  request,  she  was  buried  in  the  vault  of 
the  convent  which  she  had  founded. 

The  blow  was  a  heavy  one  to  Count  Harswick ; 
he  sank  under  it,  and  was  for  a  long  time  incon- 
solable, absorbed  in  the  magnitude  of  his  grief. 
This  romantic  affection  was  his  first  and  only 
love ;  and  although  time,  which  beals  all  wounds, 
softened  and  calmed  tho  intensity  of  his  grief, 
yet  his  face  forever  after  wore  a  confirmed  ex- 
pression of  sadness,  and  the  buoyancy  of  youth 
had  departed. 

One  melancholy  pleasure,  however,  remained 
to  him ;  the  care  and  tutelage  of  the  infant  daugh- 
ter of  his  beloved  Thurisnelda.  With  pleasur- 
able care  he  watched  the  development  of  the  mind 
and  person  of  this  darling  child,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  name  of  Hildegonde,  through  the  years 
of  her  infancy,  her  girlhood,  and  until  she  bud- 
ded forth  into  the  full  perfection  of  maidenly 
charms  and  graces.  And  after  all  this  had  passed, 
the  Count  Harswick,  now  in  the  middle  stage  of 
life,  would  gaze  with  wondering  delight  into  the 
features  of  his  daughter,  and  there  mark  the  al- 
most perfect  resemblance  which  she  bore  to  her 
deceased  mother.  There  was  tho  same  pure, 
white  brow,  the  same  dark,  60ulful  eyes,  the 
mouth,  formed  in  a  never-varying  expression  of 
sweetness — the  same  raven  hair,  and  form  of 
matchless  contour  and  symmetry — all,  all  the 
same.  And  it  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  be- 
reaved husband,  as  he  saw  his  lost  bride  repro- 
duced in  the  beautiful  Hildegonde. 

The  unity  of  affection  which  existed  between 
the  Count  Harswick  and  his  daughter  was  most 
beautiful  and  perfect.  Tho  years  which  he  had 
spent  in  the  careful  nurture  of  her  mind  and  per- 
son were  more  than  repaid  in  the  filial  love  and 
devotion  with  which  the  maiden  comforted  and 
blessed  him,  almost  causing  him  to  forget  the 
grief  of  his  great  bereavement. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  beauty  of  Hilde- 
gonde should  fail  to  obtain  the  homage  and  suit 


of  numerous  lovers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
among  all  those  who  repaired  to  Drachenborg 
to  prosecute  their  advances,  one  only  was  fu- 
vorcd.  This  was  a  nobleman,  Kolunrl  by  name, 
whose  castlo  stood  several  leagues  above,  and 
upon  the  opposite  shore  of  tho  Rhino.  Young, 
noble  and  chivalrous — possessing,  in  fact,  oil  the 
advantages  of  the  Count  Ilarswiek  in  his  early 
days,  he  could  hardly  fail  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  favorublo  consideration  of  Hildegonde. 
Hy  tho  waters  of  tho  Rhine  their  faith  was  plight- 
ed ;  and  the  other  and  unsuccessful  lovers  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest. 
( "mint.  Harswick  saw  the  choice  of  his  daughter, 

and  Burled  approval  upon  it.  It  required  an  ef- 
fort for  him  to  relinquish  his  darling  child  to  an- 
other; but  tho  thought  of  bis  own  youthful  days 
and  happy  companionship  with  Thurisnelda 
pleaded  powerfully  for  the  lovers,  and  pleaded 
Successfully.  And  now  again  the  castle  of  Drach- 
enborg was  made  tho  scene  of  a  love  as  pure  and 
beautiful  as  that  of  Harswick  and  Thurisnelda. 
Tho  romantic  haunts  of  tho  vicinity  wore  made 
tho  places  of  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  Ro- 
land and  Hildegonde;  and  especially  did  they 
love  to  sit  together  in  tho  twilight,  wlion  the  mu- 
sic of  the  vesper  bells  from  Nonnen  Perth  came 
stealing  up  tho  rocks.  At  such  times,  the  maid- 
en could  almost  fancy  that  she  heard  the  voice 
of  her  mother,  blessing  and  approving  her  choice. 

But  suddenly,  and  upon  the  eve  of  their  union, 
the  lovers  were  awakened  from  their  blissful 
dream  by  a  harsh  reality.  Tho  warn  of  the 
lords-marchers  of  the  frontier,  continued  through 
a  number  of  years,  had  at  last  been  brought  to 
an  end  ;  and  now,  supplied  with  tho  force  neces- 
sary to  gratify  his  undying  hatred,  by  the  baron 
whom  ho  h  :d  assisted,  and  with  all  the  means 
for  its  accomplishment  in  his  hands,  Kinbod  was 
rapidly  making  his  way  towards  Drachenborg. 
The  carefully  pursued  thirst  for  revenge  bad  in 
seventeen  years  reached  its  culmination,  and  the 
savage  chief  pursued  eagerly  on  to  its  accom- 
plishment. 

This  alarming  intelligence  was  received  from  a 
reliable  source  by  Count  Harswick  ;  and  it  stim- 
ulated him  to  instant  activity.  Learning  that  his 
old  enemy  was  now  within  a  day's  march  of 
Drachenborg,  he  laid  his  planB  of  action  with 
prompt  celerity. 

"  I  will  not,"  he  said  to  Roland,  "wait  until 
Rinbod  shall  shut  me  up  within  my  castle,  but 
rather  march  out  and  meet  him  upon  fair  ground, 
where  I  can  make  my  strength  felt.  Do  you 
stay  here  with  a  few  of  the  men-at-arms,  to  keep 
the  castle,  and  protect  our  dear  Hildegonde. 
Should  I  be  hard  pressed,  I  will  not  fail  to  send 
for  your  aid." 

Roland  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  this  arrange- 
ment; and  Harswick,  bidding  adieu  to  his  tear- 
ful child  and  her  young  defender,  marched  from 
the  castle  with  almost  his  entire  force,  leaving 
with  Roland  a  scanty  handful  of  men-at  arms, 
with  which  to  fulfil  the  father's  parting  charge. 
And  through  the  whole  day,  the  lovers  waited 
anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  some  message  from 
the  count,  that  they  might  learn  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

None  came,  however ;  but  instead,  at  sunset,  a 
terrible  summons  from  without  greeted  their  ears. 
Avoiding  Count  Harswick,  the  crafty  Rinbod 
had  reached  the  castle  by  a  circuitous  march, 
and  was  now  thundering  at  the  gates  with  his 
whole  force !  Almost  frantic  with  desperation, 
Roland  embraced  his  terrified  betrothed,  and 
rushed  to  the  scene  of  danger.  Disposing  his 
few  defenders  in  the  court-yard,  he  awaited  the 
attack  of  the  enemy.  This  was  all  he  could  do ; 
there  were  too  few  to  man  the  walls ;  nothing  re- 
mained but  to  die  in  defence  of  the  charge  which 
had  been  committed  to  his  keeping ! 

The  gates  were  burst  open  by  repeated  assaults 
from  without,  and  Rinbod  and  his  followers 
poured  in  overwhelming  numbers  into  the  yard. 
The  onset  was  a  fierce  one,  and  yet,  the  defend- 
ers held  their  ground  so  bravely,  that  they  seemed 
at  first  to  render  the  unequal  conflict  doubtful. 
Animated  by  the  voice  and  example  of  their  des- 
perate leader,  they  fought  with  obstinate  fury, 
and  many  of  the  mercenary  followers  of  Rinbod 
fell  beneath  their  blows.  But  against  such  over- 
powering numbers  a8  those  they  contended  with, 
resistance  seemed  almost  useless.  Step  by  step 
they  were  forced  back,  until  but  a  few  feet  re- 
mained between  them  and  the  castle  doors. 

At  this  desperate  and  alarming  juncture,  the 
attention  of  Roland  was  attracted  by  a  loud  noise 
outside  the  gates ;  and  immediately  a  new  body 
of  men  thronged  into  the  court-yard.  Blind 
with  hopeless  despair,   he  sprang  furiously  to-  I 


wanN  them  ;  and  the  leader,  a  mailed  knight  on 

horseback,  was  stricken  down  by  a  terrific  blow 
from  bis  battle-axe.  But  who  tdml!  portray  tho 
horror,  the  fearful  presentiment  of  Roland,  us  ho 
recognized  in  the  followers  of  the  knight,  tho  re- 
tainers of  Count  Ilarswiek!  With  nervous  ea- 
gerness be  knelt  beside  the  prostrate  body  of  tho 
fallen  knight,  and  unclosing  his  visor,  gflzed 
with  the  speechless  fascination  of  remorseful  (sor- 
row upon  his  face.  The  count  himself  lay  be- 
fore him,  breathing  his  lost — ilftln  by  bin  own 
hand!  OnCO  the  dying  man  Opened  his  eyes  and 
looked  rcj  roichfully  upon  him  ;  and  then  the 
Unhappy  Roland  was  kneeling  by  the  dead  ! 

The  young  nobleman  seemed  as  though  bereft 
of  sense  us  ho  gazed.  He  knew  »ot  ol  the  fierce 
conflict  which  was  raging  around  him— ho  heaul 
not  the  victorious  shout  of  the  retainers  of  Drach- 
enborg, repeated  from  every  throat  as  they  drove 
tho  invaders  in  panic  from  the  gates — he  realized 
only  that  ho  had  slain  the  father  of  Hildegonde, 
and  yet  lived  himself!  A  hand  was  laid  gently 
upon  his  arm — Hildegonde  was  beside  him.  But 
as  her  eyes  rusted  upon  the  fearful  spectacle  of 
her  father's  corpse,  and  the  incoherent  ravingB  of 
her  lover  informed  her  of  the  dreadful  truth,  slio 
uttered  a  feeble  cry  of  agony,  and  sank  down 
upon  the  body,  herself  seemingly  as  cold  and 
lifeless. 

A  little  distance  from  this  place  of  terror  one 
of  the  outlaws  lfty,  dying  from  a  ghastly  wound 
in  his  breast.  This  was  Rinbod  himself;  and  as 
he  comprehended  the  meaning  of  the  scene  which 
we  havo  just  described,  a  demoniac  look  of  joy 
covered  his  grim  features,  and  with  a  cry  of  sat- 
isfied revenge  upon  his  lips,  he  fell  back  and  ex- 
pired. 

Slowly  did  Hildegonde  return  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness ;  and  whh  frantic  eagerness  Roland 
threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  seizing  her  hands, 
besought  her  to  forgive  the  irreparable  injury 
which  his  rashness  had  caused.  She  heard  him, 
and  replied  in  faltering,  hopeless  tones: 

"  I  forgive  thee,  Roland — but  thou  and  I  must 
forever  part !  It  is  not  well  that  the  slayer  of 
the  father  should  with  the  same  hand  wed  the 
daughter  ;  and  though  it  breaks  my  heart  to  givo 
thee  up,  still  must  I  do  it !  Farewell,  Roland  ; 
we  shall  meet  in  heaven  1" 

Her  mind  was  unalterably  fixed,  and  the  pas- 
sionate pleadings  of  the  despairing  lover  could 
not  change  it.  Once  more  sho  permitted  him  to 
clasp  her  to  his  heart  in  one  last  fond  embrace — 
once  more  their  white  lips  met,  in  a  farewell  kiss; 
and  then  they  parted  forever. 

In  pursuance  of  a  determination  which  she  had 
formed,  the  sorrowing  Hildegonde  entered  tho 
cloister  of  Nonnen-Perth ;  and  there  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  was  passed.  The  terrible  tragedy 
which  filled  her  heart  with  mourning  had  denied 
her  an  earthly  bridal ;  but  as  the  bride  of  heaven, 
among  the  gentle,  pious  sisterhood  of  tho  con- 
vent, she  learned  to  bear  her  great  afflictions  with 
resignation,  and  to  pray  for  an  eternity  of  happi-  ■ 
ness  with  Roland. 

As  for  the  latter,  the  lapse  of  time  somewhat 
assuaged  his  violent  grief ;  but  his  heart  remain- 
ed forever  steadfast  to  the  object  of  its  best  af- 
fections. His  days  were  passed  in  one  of  the 
lonely  upper  chambers  of  the  Drachenborg  which 
overlooked  Nonnen-Perth  and  the  white  walls  of 
the  convent;  and  in  the  solitude  of  this  mourn- 
ful employment,  soothed  only  by  the  sweet  chim- 
ing of  the  matin  and  ve.per  bells,  he  waited 
anxiously  for  the  approach  of  death. 

By  a  pleasing  coincidence,  as  the  legend  tells 
us,  the  spirits  of  Hildegonde  and  Roland  were 
freed  in  the  same  day  and  hour.  Sympathizing 
with  a  love  so  romantic,  so  sorrowful,  and  with- 
al, so  devoted,  the  gentle  sisters  received  the  re- 
mains of  Roland  into  the  convent,  and  laid  them 
side  by  side  with  the  body  of  his  beloved,  in  tho 
tomb  of  Thurisnelda. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  tradition  of  Nonnen- 
Perth  ;  and  with  a  parting  word,  we  will  bring 
it  to  a  close.  The  crumbling  stones  of  the  con- 
vent are  yet  seen  upon  the  island  where  it  form- 
erly stood,  although  all  traces  of  those  to  whom 
our  story  relates  have  disappeared.  But  tho 
Rhine  still  flows  onward  to  the  sea,  and  the  giant 
Drachenfels  still  looms  up  against  the  sky — and 
both  continue  to  testify  by  their  presence,  of 
the  beautiful  and  enduring  love  of  Roland  and 

HlLDEGOKUE. 


LIBERTY. 

0,  could  I  worship  aught  beneath  the  skies 
That  earth  hath  seen,  or  fancy  can  deviae, 
Thine  altar,  sacred  Liberty,  should  stand, 
Built  by  no  mercenary,  vulgar  band, 
With  fragrant  tnrf,  and  flowers  as  wild,  as  fuir 
As  ever  dressed  a  bank,  or  scented  summer  air. 

COWPEB. 
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FRANKLIN  MILLS, 

8ARAKAC   RIVER,   PLATTSBUROII,   KEW   TOBK. 

The  picturesque  views  on  this  and  the  follow- 
ing page  were  drawn  expressly  for  us  by  Mr. 
Kilburn,  and  are  correct  representations  of  the 
largest  lumber  mills  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
This  extensive  establishment  is  located  on  the 
Saranac  River,  two  miles  above  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  business  was  first  commenced 
at  this  place  about  four  years  since.  The  mill, 
erected  by  a  company  of  lumber  dealers  from 
Maine,  is  considered  the  most  perfect  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  country.  There  are 
manufactured  at  this  mill  40,000  feet  of  lumber, 
9000  shingles,  and  14,000  laths,  daily.  The 
force  employed  to  produce  this  great  result  is 
from  sixty  to  seventy  men.  The  timber  which 
is  here  manufactured  is  cut  about  seventy  miles 
up  the  Saranac.  The  proprietors  of  the  Frank- 
lin Mills  own  32,000  acres  of  timber  land  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Saranac  River.  The 
work  of  cutting  is  done  in  the  winter,  and  the 
timber  iB  rafted  down  the-  river  in  the  spring  to 
the  pond  shown  in  our  second  view.  This  pond 
contains  about  seventy-five  acres,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  50,000  logs.  Wo  give  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  the  pond  above  the  mill  with  the  logs 
therein.  The  lumber  manufactured  here  is  con- 
veyed by  sloops  and  schooners  through  Lake 
Champlain  and  the  Northern  Canal  to  Albany 
and  a  market.  One  of  our  pictures  gives  a  dis- 
tant view  of  the  mill  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
below  the  dam.  Another  of  tno  sketches  was 
taken  from  the  opposite  bank  just  below  the 
dam.  The  remaining  picture  shows  one  of  the 
gangs  which  contains  ten  saws.  The  gangs 
contain  from  one  to  twenty-four  saws.  These 
mills  are  owned  and  operated  by  J.  DeMorrett 
&  Co.,  whose  office  is  at  344  Federal  Street, 
Boston.  The  mills  are  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  W.  H.  Stoddard.  The  samo  firm 
also  have  in  Sherbrook,  Canada  East,  the  largest 


saw  mill  in  the  world, 
employing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  men 
night  and  day.  The 
prodact  of  this  mill  is 
120,000  feet  of  lumber 
per  day.  The  timber 
land  which  this  enter- 
prising firm  possess 
in  Canada  covers  an 
area  of  ten  miles 
square,  and  is  located 
on  the  St.  Francis 
River,  fifty  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  mill. 
The  Sherbrook  mill 
has  a  gang  of  twenty- 
six  saws,  for  sawing 
boards  of  all  width?, 
called  the  stock  gang, 
— a  live  gang  of  nine- 
teen saws,  which  trims 
the  logs  through  all 
widths,  a  single  saw 
for  large  logs,  a  gang 
of  ten  saws,  called  the 
"slabber  "  gang,  for 
sideing  logs  for  the 
stock  gang,  a  shingle, 
lath,  and  picket  ma- 
chine, and  a  machine 
for  filing  saws.  This 
mill  cost  $30,000  and 
the  running  expenses 
are  SI 50  per  day. 

FRENCH    ARMY. 

The  French  army  is 
certainly  one  of   the 
best  developed  bodies 
of  men  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  Formed 
almost  entirely  of  con- 
scripts, the  sons  of hon- 
est families,  it  draws 
its  strength    from  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation.     For  seven  years  they 
are  kept  circulating  through  France,  except  when 
each  regiment  takes  its  turn  in  Algiers.     Thus 
the  entire  country  is  known  to  the  entire 
army,  from  the  thronged  capital  to  the 
most  quiet  provincial  town.     The  ideas  of 
the   most    ignorant    are    enlarged,    their 
minds  expanded,  as  they  are  drawn  away 
from  the  contracted  circles  of  their  little 
communes;  and  the  sons  of  the  poorest 
villagers  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  reap  the 
profiU  of  travel.     Each  individual  or  this 
mass  is  taught  to  walk,  to   stand,  to  run, 
to  jump,  to  swim,  to  climb,  to  handle  the 
small  sword  and  the  broadsword,  to  man- 
age the  musket  and  the  bayonet,  with  such 
skill  as  not  only  to  slay  his  enemy  far  off 
or  near  at  hand,  but  to  protect  himself 
against    more    numerous    bayonets,    or 
against  the  long  sword  of  the  trooper,  or 
even  the  far-reaching  and  more  formidable 
lance. 

Paris  is  the  centre  of  this  system,  and 
having  one  day  obtained  the  necessary 
permit,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  sedulously  this  training  is  attended 
to.  There  were  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  soldiers  exercised  at  this  time,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  those  who 
show  most  fitness  for  the  task  are  chosen 
and  drilled  most  thoroughly,  so  that  in 
their  turn  they  may  become  teachers  in 
their  several  regiments.  After  some  of 
the  more  ordinary  gymnastic  feats,  three 
men  were  placed  in  front  of  an  end  wall, 
against  which  were  three  platforms,  rising 
one  above  the  other  to  the  roof.  Each  of 
the  upper  platforms  was  smaller  than  the 
ono  below  it  by  about  eighteen  inches, 
enough  to  make  comfortable  standing  room  for  a 
man.  Each  platform  had  three  equal  faces, 
forming  a  half  hexagon,  and  just  under  the  edge 


of  each  face  of  each  of  the  platforms  was  firmly 
fastened  a  ronnd  iron  bar,  so  that  if  a  man  were 
not  tall  enough  to  jump  and  catch  the  edge  of 
the  platform  he  might  catch  the  bar  below.  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  each  platform  was  about 
seven  feet  high,  and,  besides  being  fastened  to 
the  wall,  was  supported  by  wood-work  below, 
but  so  far  from  the  edge  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  men.  Three  soldiers  were  placed  in  front  of 
these  platforms,  standing  on  the  ground,  and 
each  opposite  one  of  the  faces.  The  moment 
the  word  of  command  was  given  each  man 
jumped  at  the  edge  of  the  first  platform,  caught 
it,  raised  himself  op  bo  as  to  turn  up  one  elbow, 
and  so  got  on  the  top ;  jumped  in  like  manner  at 
the  second  platform,  and  got  on  it,  and  men 
upon  the  third.  All  this  was  done  so  qnicklv, 
in  fact  with  such  startling  rapidity,  that  I  can 
readily  understand  the  confusion  of  the  Austrians 
at  the  startling  movements  of  the  French  sol- 
diers. It  seemed  but  an  instant  before  the  same 
three  soldiers  who  had  been  standing  motionless 
upon  the  ground  in  front  of  the  platforms  were 
standing  just  as  motionless  upon  the  highest 
platform,  waiting  for  the  next  command.  At 
the  word  they  descended  in  the  same  wav,  and 
stood  once  more  upon  the  ground. 

In  a  yard  attached  to  this  gymnasium  I  no- 
ticed a  jumping  ditch,  some  two  feet  deep  and 
about  four  feet  wide  at  one  end,  spreading  out  to 
about  nina  feet  at  the  other.  It  was  about  ten 
feet  long,  so  that  the  widening  was  sufficiently 
gradual.  Here  was  also  a  strong  plank  fence, 
with  a  roof  on  top,  forming  a  sort  of  shed,  with 
the  back  toward  you,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  roof  did  not  lap  over  the  fence,  but  was 
securely  fastened  to  it,  as  was  also  a  strong  iron 
rod  running  along  the  fence  at  its  junction  with 
the  roof.  Slats  of  inch  plank  were  nailed  on 
this  fence,  abont  three  inches  apart,  and  the 
whole  fence  sloped  out  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  so  that  when  a  man  caught  hold  of  the 
slats  with  his  fingers  his  feet  would  swing  clear, 
and  he  could  thus  get  no  assistance  from  them 
in  climbing.  The  same  three  soldiers  who  had 
scaled  the  plfitforms  were  placed  in  front  of  this 
fence  At  the  word  of  command  each  jumped 
at  it  with  fingers  hooked  like  claws,  and,  having 
no  hold   but  what   the   slats  gave   them,  they 


"  Very  well ;  place  yourself  in  position  as  a 
boxer." 

1  did  so,  and  he  advanced  towards  me  with 
his  hands  a  little  out  from  his  sides,  like  a  wrest- 
ler ready  to  take  hold  in  any  way. 

"  Xow  1  can  kick  you  on  your  forward  leg, 
and  break  the  bone  or  hurt  you.  While  yoa 
are  disturbed  by  that,  or,  in  case  yon  draw  it 
back,  I  can  raise  my  foot  to  your  stomach  or 
your  chin." 

"  Well,  suppose  yon  should  kick  at  my  chin, 
I  would  catch  vour  foot.  Then  what  would  von 
dot" 

"  Well,  try  it." 

He  kicked,  and  I  canght  his  foot,  but  while  I 
held  it  firmly  he  turned,  threw  both  hands  on  the 
ground  to  support  his  body,  and  instantaneously 
brought  his  other  foot  so  near  my  nose  that  I  let 
go  of  his  foot  in  a  moment. 

"  That  is  very  clever.  Is  there  no  parry  to 
that?" 

"  O,  yes.  It  is  verv  simple.  Yon  do  what  I 
did  and  I'll  show  yon." 

I  kicked  ;  he  caught  my  foot ;  I  turned,  threw 
myself  on  my  hands,  and  thought  of  course  to 
kick  him  with  my  other  foot ;  but  he  simply  put 
one  foot  firmly  against  the  thigh  of  my  other 
leg,  and  I  was  powerless.  There  was  also  in 
his  movements  this  same  startling  rapidity. 
The  kicks  were  like  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the 
hands  constantly  ready  for  a  grapple  or  a  blow. 
From  what  I  saw,  I  have  a  most  respectful  dis- 
like to  la  Savate,  or,  as  we  would  say  in  English, 
the  Old  Shoo — Cor.  N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

<  ^»»  » 

THE  CREST  OF  THE  ALPS. 

The  crest  of  the  Bernese  Alps  is  an  extended 
ridge,  nowhere  less  than  700  feet,  culminating  in 
peaks  some  of  which  are  twice  the  height.  No 
carriage  road  is  constructed  over  for  a  great  dis- 
tance, and,  indeed,  this  is  the  only  pass  of  any 
kind  for  a  distance  of  several  days'  ride,  and 
here  existed  none  till  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  difficulty  of  constructing  a  road 
lay  in  the  fact  that  limestone  precipices  of  great 
height  evervwhere  abound  as  one  approaches  the 
pass  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  the  opposite 
from  which  I  approached  it.  After  rising  to  the 
height  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  valley  up 
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crawled  their  way  op  quickly  to  the  top.  There, 
catching  hold  of  the  bar,  they  doubled  them- 
selves up  tn  a  most  curious  way,  turning  a  back 
somerset  and  lying  at  full  length 
on  their  backs  upon  the  roof,  with 
their  arms  ogainst  their  Bides.  At 
the  next  command  they  stretched 
out  their  arms,  caught  hold  of  the 
bar,  threw  up  their  legs  so  as  to 
turn  a  reverse  somerset,  and  so 
clawed  their  way  down  again. 

Besides  this  they  are  taught  to 
porform  all  their  evolutions  on  a 
run,  a  stylo  which  has  been  adopted 
at  West  Point.  They  are  taught 
to  swim  holding  the  musket  and 
the  cartridge-box  above  the  water  ; 
to  jump  from  a  height  upon  a 
ledge  where  there  is  barely  stand- 
ing room,  with  their  muskets  in 
their  hands,  and  all  their  accoutre- 
ments upon  their  backs ;  to  walk 
in  the  same  way  along  beams,  both 
square  and  round,  or  along  the 
irregularly  6haped  trunks  of  trees 
across  ditches  or  ravines ;  each 
man  is  taught  to  use  his  musket 
and  bayonet  as  a  vaulting-pole ; 
and  to  climb  up  his  comrade's 
shoulder  so  as  to  scale  a  wall 
twenty-five  feet  high. 

In  the  recent  accounts  of  the 
Zouaves  we  are  told  that  they  also 
employ  in  battle  la  Savate,  or  the 
art  of  kicking.  Having  often 
heard  of  this,  I  one  day  asked  our 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  at  Paris 
if  he  knew  it. 
"O,  yes." 

"  Well,  give  us  a  specimen  of 
it,"  I  aaid,  inquiringly. 


which  the  road  runs  terminates  in  an  amphithea- 
tre of  precipices,  which  rise  at  a  very  high  angle, 
in  places  perpendicular,  for  2700  feet.  Up  this  a 
path  has  been  cut,  wide  enough  for  mules,  wind- 
ing this  way  and  that,  sometimes  on  a  projecting 
crag,  sometimes  on  a  niche  or  groove  cnt  in  the 
rock,  merely  wide  enough  for  the  path.  It  hap- 
pens, in  several  places,  that  a  plumb  line  dropped 
from  the  edge  of  the  path  will  pass  outside  of  the 
path  at  some  lower  point.  In  many  places  the 
path  skirts  precipices  500  to  1000  feet  high,  and 
in  one  place  a  plumb  line  may  be  dropped  from 
the  edge  of  the  path,  almost  unobstructed,  into 
the  valley  1600  feet  below.  It  requires  stroDg 
nerves  to  look  down  from  these  fearful  heights, 
and  still  stronger  to  ride  a  mule  up  and  down  the 
path,  which  is  only  five  feet  wide,  and  often  with- 
out a  parapet  or  guard  on  the  outside.  There  is 
a  noted  water  cure  in  the  valley  below,  and  in- 
valids are  carried  over  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
but  are  blindfolded  before  they  come  in  sight  of 
these  places,  for  fear  of  the  shock  it  may  pro- 
duce on  their  nerves.  I  approached  it  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  came  up  to  these  precipices 
from  above.  Suddenly,  while  I  was  up  at  the 
height  where  the  snow  lays,  I  came  to  the  verge, 
and  the  view  burst  upon  me.  The  effect  cannot 
be  described,  Nearly  3000  feet  below  me,  or  over 
half  a  mile  perpendicular  height,  while  the  hori- 
zontal distance  was  not  half  that,  was  a  lovely 
green  valley  with  pastures,  and  the  picturesque 
village  of  Leuch.  It  seemed  as  if  a  stone  might 
be  tossed  on  the  houses  so  far  beneath.  I  sat 
down  and  gazed  on  the  scene  ;  the  gorge  below, 
through  which  the  torrent  of  the  Gala  rushes,  the 
valley  and  its  pastures,  the  village,  the  rogged 
limestone  precipices,  while  all  around  at  my  sides 
and  in  the  distance,  along  the  horizon,  were  the 
snow-capped  peaks,  those  on  the  northern  hori- 
zon being  beyond  the  Rhone,  and  some  of  them 
in  Sardinia  and  Italy. — A  Tourist's  Notes. 
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THE  MILL  IN  THE  JURA. 

Switzerland  is  rich  in  what  theatrical 
parlance  denominates  "scenic effects ;"  in 
marvellous  combinations  of  crag  ami 
chasm,  deep  and  shadowy  glen  ami  foam- 
ing torrent,  unfathomable  woods  of  som- 
hre  pine,  and  vast  precipitous  walls  of 
glittering  ice.  In  no  oilier  European 
country  has  Naturo  worked  on  so  vast  a 
scale,  or  accumulated  (and  within  com- 
paratively narrow  confines)  such  masses 
of  Morn  und  solemn  grandeur.  There, 
the  Alpine  heights  rise  up  in  all  the  won- 
derful beauty  Of  their  snowy  crowns  ahove 
the  very  clouds ;  there,  savogo  torrents 
tumble  and  toss  through  narrow  ravines, 
and  over  abrupt  crags,  and  down  steep 
walls  of  rock  into  abysses  of  darkness  and 
shadow.  Not  that  where  the  brow  of  Na- 
turo wears  so  severe  a  majesty  her  smilo 
is  always  wanting;  (or  thero  soft  sheeny 
lakes  lie  in  the  bosoms  of  the  mountains, 
reflecting  the  lights  and  hbades  of  heaven, 
and  thero  groves  of  leafy  acacias  arc  mu- 
sical witli  the  song  of  birds.  But  our  art- 
ist now  puts  before  us  a  landscape  of  a 
wilder  and  grander  character,  and  shows 
us  the  foaming  waters  and  the  lofty  peaks, 
— the 

Darkened  .Turn,  whoso  oapt  heights  appoar 

Precipitously  atcep, — 
oven  as  they  appoared  in  the  bygonodays 
to  the  poet-gaze  of  Childe  Harold. 

On  the  high  road  from  Lausanne  to 
Paris,  about  three  miles  from  a  town  called 
Orbe,  the  traveller  obtains  a  glimpse  of 
tho  village  of  Let  Clefs,  or  The  Keys, — or, 
at  least,  of  a  swarthy  old  tower  and  a  few 
picturesque  chalets,  lying  several  hundred 
feet  below,  in  a  defile  of  wild  rocks, — a 
ravine,  or  pass,  of  which  the  village  is,  as 
it  were,  the  Key. 

The  river  Orbe  rises  near  Iverdun.  One  of 
the  mountain  summits  of  the  Jura  is  called  La 
Dent,  Tho  Tooth,  and  here  there  is  a  natural  hol- 
low, about  forty  feet  square,  known  as  The  Fairy's 
Giotto.  Gazing  down  into  this  aperture,  some 
hundred  feet  below  you,  may  be  discovered  the 
birth-spring  ot  the  Orbe,  which  leaps  out  like  a 
young  giant  from  the  womb  of  the  mountain,  and 
goes  on  its  adventurous  way  amidst  rocks  and 
precipices,  and  in  the  gloom  of  close  inwoven 
trees.  It  soon  enters  the  pass,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  to  a  landscape  already  char- 
acterized by  unusual  features  of  sublimity,  adds 
the  most  picturesque  effects  imaginable. 

Below  the  village  of  Les  Clefs,  that  is,  still 
lower  down  the  river,  stand  The  Mills,  which 
form  a  prominent  subject  of  the  illustration  at 
the  foot  of  this  page.  What  a  position  for  a 
peasant's  chalet !  What  a  fitting  locality  for  a 
stormy  imagination  like  Byron's,  or  a  mystical 
fancy  like  Shelley's!  The  river  seethes,  and 
frets,  and  foams  against  the  walls  of  rock  that 
hem  it  in ;  the  misty  peaks  of  Jura  soar  upward 
in  the  immeasurable  distance  ;  the  black  boughs 
of  tall  gaunt  pines  sweep  to  and  fro  in  the  wind 
like  spectral  arms.  Only  to  dream  of  a  night 
of  storm  and  thnnder  in  such  a  spot,  is  to  feel 
for  awhile  a  poet. 

0,  night, 
And  etorni,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leap3  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  cloud, 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  aoswers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

These  chalets  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  are  pic- 
turesque objects  enough  in  a  landscape,  and  cer- 
tainly more  poetical  in  aspect  than  the  homes  ot 
English  laborers.  The  side-walls  are 
low,  but  the  roofs  of  considerable 
height,  with  numerous  picturesque 
gables  and  singular  twisted  chim- 
neys. They  are  fashioned  almost 
wholly  of  wood.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  provision  is  generally  made 
for  the  cows  and  their  winter  fodder ; 
and  the  apartments  of  the  family, 
their  workshops,  and  store-rooms, 
are  all  huddled  together  under  the 
same  roof.  Under  the  eaves,  which 
project  considerably  beyond  the 
walls,  runs  a  gallery  round  the  whole 
building,  to  which  ascent  is  gained 
by  an  outer  staircase,  leading  to  the 
first  floor,  or  ground  floor,  for,  in  the 
winter,  the  lower  apartments  are  usu- 
ally deep  hidden  in  impenetrable 
snow.  We  remember  to  have  met 
with  a  passage,  graphically  descrip- 
tive of  a  Swiss  chalet,  in  Simond's 
Travels  in  Switzerland.  It  ran  some- 
what as  follows:  On  the  ground 
blazed  a  huge  fire,  round  which  had 
been  hollowed  a  ditch  a  foot  deep, 
and  in  this  the  dwellers  placed  their 
feet,  sitting  meanwhile  upon  the 
earth.  Over  the  fire  hung  a  great 
cauldron,  warming  milk  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  cheese.  All  the  imple- 
ments used  in  the  manufacture  were 
the  handiwork  of  the  owner  of  the 
chalet,  and  were  made  of  maple  and 
pine.  The  hut  itself  was  built  of 
trunks  of  trees  rudely  joined  togeth- 
er, and  covered  with  thick  shingles, 
through  which  the  smoke  found  vent 
as  best  it  could.  The  roof  advanced 
ten  or  twelve  feet  beyond  the  walls, 
forming  a  sort  of  open  gallery  all 
round,  called  the  Milkgang,  or  Milk- 
way,  beneath  which  the  cows  were 
milked  in  bad  weather,  and  beneath 
which  a  sort  of  sleeping-place  for  the 
men  was  provided,  with  straw  for 
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their  simple  couch.  In  Swiss  chalets,  however, 
as  in  metropolitan  houses,  there  exists  a  great 
disparity ;  and  there  are  an  Upper  Ten  Thousand 
among  the  valleys  of  the  Jura  as  well  as  in  the 
squares  of  Belgravia. 

Such  a  locality  as  that  which  our  "  pen  and 
pencil "  have  endeavored  to  describe  is,  of  course, 
well-frequented  by  mysterious  visitants,  whose 
weird  shrieks  mingle  during  the  night  hours  with 
the  roar  of  the  torrent  and  the  swift  rush  of  the 
wind.  Not  a  peasant  but  believes  in  them,  and, 
however  strong  his  heart  and  arm  when  contend- 
ing with  mortal  foes,  trembles  to  cross  at  night 
the  rude,  frail  wooden  bridge  which  is  thrown 
across  the  river,  or  to  venture  into  the  depths  of 
the  shadowy  pine-groves  !  Up  from  the  foamy 
abysses  of  the  waters  rises  at  midnight  an  aery 
figure, — the  Maid  of  the  Mist, — prepared  to  wreak 
her  vengeance  upon  those  unhappy  mortals  who 
may  chance,  woe's  them  !  to  gaze  upon  her  fatal 
beauty.  And  there  are  other  supernatural  heroes 
and  heroines,  about  whom  a  thousand  terrible 
legends  are  related  and  accredited,  so  that  few  of 
the  peasants  of  the  Jura  believe  themselves,  their 
families,  or  their  property,  secure  from  evil  influ- 
ence, unless  they  are  provided  with  a  certain 
wonderful  powder  which  is  to  be  obtained  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Orbe,  and  which,  to  be  per- 
fectly useful  and  infallibly  efficacious,  must  be 
purchased  without  a  word  being  exchanged  be- 
tween vender  and  purchaser.  And,  indeed,  the 
chemist  intuitively  understands  his  customer's 
wants,  and  turns  immediately  to  a  mysterious 
drawer,  labeled  Gumma  Benja:  or,  Benzoin.  But 
let  not  our  readers  laugh  at  their  simplicity,  un- 
less they  never  purchase  "pills"  reputed  to  cure 
all  the  maladies  that  "  flesh  is  heir  to,"  nor  dose 
themselves  with  the  thousand  and  one  patent 
medicines  with  which  suffering  humanity  is  prom- 
ised relief  from  pain  and  disease. 


THE  »  NATIVITY  »  OF  RUBENS. 

We  have  placed  on  our  last  page  an  engraving 
representing  one  of  Rubens's  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures, that  in  which  he  has  most  distinctly,  in  the 
design,  risen  above  his  usual  materialism  to  a 
high  standard  of  religious  feeling.  It  is  also  said 
to  be  one  of  his  best  colored  pictures,  rich  and 
striking,  but  not  from  that  meretriciousness  which 
induced  Allston  to  remark  once  that  "  Rubens 
was  a  splendid  liar."  Yet  with  all  his  faults, 
this  artist  deserved  the  honors  he  received  in  his 
lifetime,  and  merits  the  honor  which  posterity  has 
paid  him.  Peter  Paul  Rubens  was  born  on  the 
28th  June,  1577,  at  Cologne,  where  his  father, 
formerly  a  nobleman  and  Sheriffof  Antwerp,  had 
taken  refuge  during  political  troubles.  After  his 
father's  death,  he  was  appointed  page  to  the 
beautiful  Countess  of  Lalaing,  in  Antwerp,  but, 
being  naturally  a  modest  youth,  was  so  shocked 
at  the  licentiousness  which  prevailed  in  the  pal- 
ace of  this  lady,  that  he  left,  and  applied  himself 
to  painting,  under  the  tuition  of  Adam  Van  Oort, 
and  later,  of  Otto  Van  Veen  (Ottovenio).  By 
the  advice  of  the  latter,  he  went  to  Italy,  to  con- 
tinue his  studies,  which  he  did,  recommended 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  to  the  especial  care  of 
Duke  Vincentio  Gonzaga.  The  latter  at  once 
took  him  into  his  retinue,  giving  him  tho  title  of 
Cavalier,  with  full  permission  to  devote  his  en- 
tire time  to  study.  Prom  Mantua  he  repaired  to 
Rome,  Venice  (where  he  fully  studied  and  com- 
prehended Titian  and  Paul  Veronese),  and 
Genoa.  Wherever  he  came,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  masterly  skill.  In  Spain,  whither 
he  was  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Gonzaga  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  to  King  Philip  IV.,  he  painted  the 
portrait  of  the  latter,  with  his  principal  nobles, 
studied  carefully  the  "Spanish  school  of  painting, 
and  returned  home  laden  with  wealth  and  honor. 
Hearing  that  his  mother  was  sick,  he  hastened 


back  to  Antwerp,  but  found  her  already 
dead  ;  und  overcome  by  grief,  he  took  ref- 
uge for  four  months  in  B  convent,  COMol- 
Ing  himself  by  religions  art.  The  brilliant 
olli'iH  of  the  Archduke,  and  his  love  for 
Isabella  Brant,  restrained  him  from  ro- 
tliniing  to  Italy,  and  be  married  tin-  lady 
in  [609.  In  Antwerp,  he  built  himself  a 
Splendid  house,  which  ho  filled  witti  a 
Splendid  collection  of  works  of  art,  all  of 
which,  however,  he  subsequently  hold  to 
the  Dokeof  Buckingham locten thousand 
pounds.  For  tho  Cathedral  of  Antwerp 
be  painted  his  greatest  picture,  The  Da 

T  scent  from  the  Crows ;  for  tho  Jacobites, 
the  Pour  Evangelists  ;  und  for  the  <  Ihnrch 
of  Si.  Peter,  in  Cologne,  where  ho  was 
baptized,  tho  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter, 
with  many  other  splendid  works.  A 
great  proportion  of  his  paintings  were 
merely  sketched  and  finished  by  himself, 
hiH  scholars  executing  the  rest — a  fuet 
which  uccounts  for  the  incredible  number 
of  pictures  which  went  forth  from  his  stu- 
dio. Rubens  was  in  more  than  one  res- 
pect an  artist  of  the  highest  grade.  He 
raised  the  Belgian  school  of  painting, 
which  had  for  many  years  been  declining, 
to  a  rank  paralleled  in  his  own  time  only 
by  the  Spanish.  Rubens  was  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  learned  men  of 
his  age,  and  a  finished  gentleman  and 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  endowed  with 
an  incredible  artistic  faculty  of  invention, 
and  seemed  inspired  with  a  mjsterious  im- 
pulse to  create,  combined  with  a  restless 
activity.  In  these  respects  he  appears  to 
have  been  unrivalled.  His  every  design 
and  attitude  is  original,  and  it  really  seems 
as  if  repetition  in  any  form  were  not  in 
his  nature.  Quiet,  gentle  loveliness,  and 
majestic  higher  beauty,  are  not,  however,  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  The  richest  luxuriance  of 
color,  voluptuous  fullness  of  figure,  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity, and  energy — in  a  word,  all  the  beauty  of 
life  characterize  his  works;  but  we  seek  in  them 
in  vain  for  those  nobler  impulses  of  serene  art 
which  characterized  his  predecessors.  In  pomp 
and  splendor,  in  brilliancy  and  effect,  Rubens  is, 
however,  unrivalled.  When  his  patron,  the  duke, 
died,  on  his  death-bed  he  commended  Rubens  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Infanta  Donna  Isabella. 
He  was  in  reality  sent,  shortly  after,  with  the 
Ambassador  of  Charles  I.,  to  Delft,  to  conclude 
a  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  England. 
In  the  year  1630,  he  concluded  this  peace  with 
the  English  Chancellor  Coddington.  The  King 
of  England  had  already  learned  to  appreciate 
him  as  a  gentleman,  an  artist,  and  a  diplomatist, 
and  had  knighted  him.  Rubens  led,  during  this 
embassy,  an  extremely  regular  and  simple  life. 
His  first  wife  died  in  1626;  his  second,  Helena 
Forman,  a  lady  of  remarkable  beauty,  often 
served  him  as  a  model  for  his  female  heads ;  but 
it  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  and  one  which  con- 
fers the  highest  tribute  to  his  gallantry,  that  it 
was  only  when  he  painted  her  as  a  portrait,  and 
as  herself,  that  he  ever  represented  her  quite  as 
beautiful  as  she  really  was.  For  many  years  be- 
fore his  death,  Rubens  was  prevented,  by  gout, 
from  executing  any  save  small  paintings.  He 
died  on  the  30th  May,  16-iO,  at  Antwerp,  and  is 
buried  in  the  St.  Jacob's  Church.  Rubens  is  an 
example  to  artists,  in  the  qualities  of  energy,  per- 
severance and  industry.  He  showed  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  genius  to  wait  for  inspiration  ; 
or  rather,  that  inspiration  came  whenever  it  was 
resolutely  sought.  He  also  demonstrated  that 
varied  accomplishments,  instead  of  retarding,  fa- 
cilitate the  success  of  a  painter,  enlarge  his  mind, 
and  enrich  it  with  a  variety  of  ideas. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ii,,  Auburndsile. — The  most  melodious  of  the  Australian 
sioging  birds  is  the  Sedge  Warbler.  This  bird  very 
much  resembles  the  nightingale,  and  sings  both  day 
and  night. 

P.  M  ,  Bristol  R.  I.— We  believe  that  the  nationality  of 
the  applicant  is  not  regarded  in  taking  out  a  patent  in 
England.  It  would  cost  an  American  do  more  than  ao 
Englishman. 

t;  CAfttucKPSRQps." — The  potato  is  believed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  in  15G5. 

8.  W.,  Philadelphia.— 1.  The  manufacture  of  Bilk  was 
introduced  into  Europe  about  551.— 2.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  20,000,000  horses  iu  Russia  —3.  The 
Austrian  cavalry  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Earope. 

R.  W.  —  A  laboring  man  in  Chioa  can  buy  food  enough  to 
last  him  a  day  for  about  a  cent;  but  that  sum  is  as 
hard  to  get  there  as  a  dollar  here. 

Querist,  Yarmouth,  Mass, — Ad»ms'  Express  employs 
3783  niMii;  it  has  972  agencies,  and  Its  messengers 
travel  daily  40.152  miles. 

Popil. — The  great  English  painter.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
was  born  at  Plymouth,  Eagland.  and  we  see  by  a  late 
'  English  paper  that  a  monument  is  about  to  be  erected 
to  his  memory  there. 

Gossip,  Lancaster,  Pa.— Ticltnor  &  Fields  will  publish 
Uiwthorne's  new  work. 

"MIDDLK3BX'' — 1.  Fruit-raising  has  become  a  great  busi- 
ness iu  California.  The  crop  this  year  will  amount  to 
six  or  seven  millions  of  dollars.  2  Wc  have  heard  of 
100  dozen  Duchess  d'Angouleme  pears  being  rai.«cd  in 
one  crop  from  one  single  tree  near  Bovtoo.  They  sold 
for  S3  a  dozen. 

Statician. — It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  number  of 
marriages  In  time  of  peace  Is  greater  than  in  time  of 
war;  and  even  where  war  Is  expected  only,  marriages 
are  found  to  diminish  in  number.  Even  lu  Ru»sia, 
where  the  mass  of  the  people  seem  to  take  little  inter- 
est in  political  affrirs.  marriages  will  fall  oft  at  the  rate 
of  seventy  or  eighty  thouvaud  in  a  year  of  war. 

Bihliopoli.it.—  The  Qrst  circulating  library  In  England, 
on  a  public  plan,  win  opened  by  Samuel  Fancourt,  a 
dissenting  minister  of  Salisbury,  about  the  year  1740, 
but  it  was  not  very  successful. 

Traveller. — The  proportion  of  persons  injured  on  rail- 
ways to  the  whole  number  of  passengers  conveyed, 
which  in  onrown  country  nearly  attaiu*  the  frightful 
figure  of  one  in  100,000,  in  England  in  reduced  to  ono 
in  250,000;  and  in  Germany  to  one  In  1,250,000! 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  DIAMONDS. 

The  diamond  id  the  type  of  brilliancy  and  pu- 
rity all  the  world  over;  it  is  the  rose  among  jew- 
els ;  the  nee  plus  ultra, of  splendor  and  value,  and 
coveted  above  all  other  gems.  Where  is  the  fash- 
ionable woman  who  does  not  prize  above  all  her 
other  worldly  possessions,  that  diamond  necklace 
which  cost  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  which  no 
reporter  of  a  ball  in  which  she  happens  to  figure 
ever  failed  to  expatiate  upon  at  the  rate  of  a  pen- 
ny a  lino  ?  Marie  Antoinette's  diamond  neck- 
lace occupies  an  important  page  in  history.  Dia- 
monds have-  led  to  wars,  to  murders,  to  crimes 
without  number, — and  yet,  to  the  philosopher, 
they  arc  only  bits  of  crystallized  carbon — more 
lumps  of  charcoal.  The  idontity  of  the  diamond 
and  carbon  was  a  theory  with  Newton,  the  truth 
of  which  experiment  has  tested.  The  first  grand 
experiment  to  prove  the  combustibility  of  the 
diamond,  took  place  boforo  Cosmo  III.,  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  whereon  the  diamond  being 
exposed  in  the  focus  of  the  great  Ions,  it  was  en- 
tirely volatilized.  The  Ions  is  still  in  the  labora- 
tory of  the  Grand  Duko.  Gnyton  do  Morveau 
entirely  consumed  the  diamond  by  projecting  it 
in  red  hot  nitre ;  it  was  also  burnt  by  Professor 
Tennant,  by  means  of  melted  nitre  in  a  red-hot 
tube. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  hardness  of  the 
diamond  would  resist  and  break  the  best  anvils 
and  hammers,  but  modern  experimentalists  have 
crushed  diamonds  in  steel  mortars.  When  in  the 
act  of  burning,  the  diamond  glows  with  an  in- 
tense and  beautiful  brightness,  like  a  star,  or 
spark,  and  without  flame. 

The  price  of  diamonds  has  been  steadily  rising 
for  a  number  of  years.  A  mercantile  man  told 
us  lately  that  diamonds  were  the  best  investment 
out.  Times  of  disturbance  and  uncertainty  in 
Europe  cause  a  great  demand  for  them  ;  it  is  so 
handy  to  have  a  million  in  such  a  portable  form 
that  you  can  carry  it  in  your  vest  pocket,  Louis 
Napoleon  is  a  great  purchaser  of  diamonds,  not 
for  purposes  of  display — he  keeps  rather  dark 
about  them — but  that,  in  the  event  of  a  radical 
change  in  France,  he  may,  if  he  escapes  with  his 
life,  have  a  large  fortune  at  his  command. 

Tho  crown  jewels  of  European  sovereigns  em- 
brace maoy  diamonds  of  very  great  value.  Tho 
Austrian  family  possesses  the  Maximilian  dia- 
mond, of  a  yellow  color  and  rose  cut ;  it  has  been 
in  the  family  ever  since  the  roign  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name.  It  came  to  Austria  through  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  had  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Medici.  It  has  been  rated  at 
139  1-2  carats;  its  value  is  said  to  bo  $778,410. 


A  sky-blue  brilliant  in  the  crown  of  France  i3 
valued  at  5200,000.  The  house  of  Braganza  pos- 
sesses a  diamond  valued  at  a  billion  dollars ! 
The  Empress  Catharine  II.  of  Russia  bought  a 
diamond  without  a  flaw,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
egg,  for  $450,000  cash,  an  annuity  of  $20,000, 
and  a  patent  of  nobility. 

Diamond-cutters  always  reckon  that  in  the 
process  of  cutting  the  stone  loses  one-half  its 
weight.  "  The  process  of  diamond  cutting," 
writes  an  English  jeweller,  "is  effected  by  a  hori- 
zontal iron  plate  of  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
called  a  schiff,  or  mill,  which  revolves  from  2000 
to  3000  times  per  minute.  The  diamond  is  fixed 
in  a  ball  of  pewter,  at  the  end  of  an  arm,  resting 
upon  the  table  in  which  the  plate  revolves  ;  the 
other  end,  at  which  the  ball  containing  the  dia- 
mond is  fixed,  is  pressed  upon  the  wheel  by  iron 
weights  at  the  discretion  of  tho  workman.  The 
weights  applied  vary  from  2  to  30  lbs.,  accordiog 
to  the  size  of  the  facets  intended  to  be  cut.  The 
re-cutting  of  the  Koh-i-noor  was  commenced  on 
July  16th,  1852,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton being  the  first  person  to  place  it  on  the  mill. 
This  diamond  was  found  to  vary  considerably  in 
hardness,  during  various  stages  of  the  operation. 
The  farther  it  was  cut  into,  the  harder  the 
stone  appeared  to  be.  At  ono  time  the  mill, 
working  at  the  medium  rate  of  2400  revolutions 
per  minute,  made  little  appreciable  impression 
upon  it.  The  rate  of  revolution  was  therefore 
increased  to  more  than  3000,  at  which  rate  tho 
work  gradually  proceeded.  Tho  diamond  was 
completely  cut  on  September  7th,  having  taken 
thirty  eight  days  to  cut,  working  for  twelve  hours 
per  day  without  cessation." 

An  English  gentleman,  the  late  Henry  Philip 
Hope,  Esq.,  made  the  study  and  collection  of 
precious  stones,  particularly  diamonds,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  whole  life.  Mr.  Hope's  collection  was 
that  of  a  true  lover  of  the  stone  itself,  not  of  one 
who  treasured  it  on  account  of  its  immense  val- 
ue. His  collection  was  therefore  a  fine  gathering 
of  specimen  stones — of  stones  in  various  states, 
and  of  various  colors.  Amongst  those  exhibited 
in  1851  were  brilliants  of  an  apricot  color,  of  a 
very  fine  pink  topaz  color,  of  tho  deepest  ruby 
ballais  color,  of  a  lemon  color,  of  a  cymophano 
(green  and  orange)  color,  the  two  tints  being  dis- 
tinctly perceptible.  Moreover,  there  were  dia- 
monds of  a  chrysolite  color,  a  beautiful  light  green, 
of  an  aqua-marine  (sea-green)  color,  of  steel  color, 
of  deep  sapphire  blue,  of  light  blue,  of  milky  blue, 
of  light  orange,  and  of  deep  orange,  of  brown,  of 
dusky  red,  of  deep  garnet  color,  of  a  jacinth 
color  (tawny  red),  of  rose  color,  and  of  a  brilliant 
jet  black  I  Theso  are  mentioned  to  show  to  what 
variety  the  diamond  extends.  What  would  the 
world  say  if  modern  science,  which  seems  to  do- 
light  in  realizing  impossibilities,  should  discover 
a  process  of  manufacturing  diamonds  ?  Tho 
time  may  come  when  even  this  wonder  will  be 
achioved,  and  when  Koh-i-noors  may  be  pur- 
chased for  twenty-five  dollars  a  dozen  ! 
«  -^»—  » 
LIFE  IN  ITALY. 

That  very  clever  feuilletonist,- Amcde'o  Achard, 
has  been  publishing  some  quite  piquant  sketches 
of  Italy  in  the  De'bats.  Lot  us  glean  a  few  items 
from  one  of  his  recent  articles:  "You  cannot  go 
through  Italy,  especially  the  Roman  Campagna, 
without  evoking  the  memory  of  the  brigands. 
Old  romances  and  the  operas  gave  them  a  terrible 
reputation.  People  never  set  out  without  taking 
a  robbery  into  account ;  a  stoppage  on  the  high- 
way was  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the  journey. 
One  must  bring  back  an  adventure,  like  a  mosaic 
orachaplet.  Those  famous  brigands,  with  point- 
ed hats  and  bristling  with  pistols,  such  as  you  see 
them  in  pictures,  lend  a  romantic  color  to  the 
landscape.  Englishmen  were  known  who  trav- 
elled expressly  to  be  stopped  on  the  highway, 
and  who  demanded  a  bandit  at  every  relay.  They 
were  generally  accommodated. 

"  All  that  is  changed  ;  so  completely  changed 
that  certain  amateurs  of  romance  declare  the 
country  has  lost  all  its  grace  in  being  cleared  of 
its  rascals.  Intelligent  governments,  they  say, 
ought  to  retain  a  few,  to  preserve  the  physiogno- 
my and  character  of  the  peninsula.  Still  you  are 
invariably  advised  to  use  a  thousand  precautions 
to  protect  yourself  against  imaginary  Fra  Dia- 
volos. 

"  The  slaves  of  tradition  put  their  money  in 
their  boots  and  travel  with  revolvers,  finally  dis- 
charged at  Asniercs.  Have  robberies  ceased  in 
Italy — in  Rome  especially?  O,  no!  they  rob 
you  as  at  Paris,  and  make  arrests  as  in  the  ban- 
lieu — nothing  more  or  less.  It  is  an  account,  of 
which  the  total  never  varies.    Ab  for  stabbing, 


that  is  another  affair ;  there  are  a  great  many 
cases — four  or  five  a  week.  The  last  year  there 
were,  in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  assassinations  or  attempts  to  kill.  That 
seems  to  you  fearful,  unheard  of,  and  monstrous, 
relatively  to  the  sum  of  the  population.  Alls ! 
yes — but  more  importance  than  it  merits  must 
not  be  assigned  to  this  excess  in  a  sum.  All 
these  knife  strokes  are  distributed  among  friends. 
I  am  not  joking.  They  chat,  drink  a  glass  of 
wine,  get  heated,  discussion  begins,  and  a  stab  is 
easily  given  or  received.  If  the  man  dies,  his 
friend  escapes.  The  gens  d'armes  come  up,  but 
too  late.  Why  should  they  come  too  late  ?  If 
the  murderer  were  arrested,  he  could  not  be  con- 
victed, for  lack  of  proof.  At  Rome,  as  in  al- 
most all  Italy,  in  criminal  cases  a  witness  is  the 
rarest,  the  most  difficult,  in  fact  the  most  impos- 
sible person  to  discover.  It  is  the  rule  that  no- 
thing is  ever  seen  or  heard.  And  reasons  for 
this  are  not  wanting.  If  a  witness  is  met  with, 
as  soon  as  he  had  made  his  deposition  he  is  sure 
to  be  killed. 

"  Then  murders  follow  thick  like  file-firing. 
This  man  kills  that  man,  because  that  man 
killed  the  other  man.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
affair  in  which  the  family  of  the  victim  had  to 
employ  the  exertions  of  all  their  friends  to  stay 
the  proceedings  of  justice  ?  Was  it  not  necessa- 
ry to  put  an  end  to  these  '  ricochet '  stabbing 
cases?  It  rained  daggers.  But  if,  by  a  miracu- 
lous chance,  the  murderer  is  sentenced,  you  may 
be  sure  that  if  he  be  not  pardoned,  his  penalty 
will  be  at  least  commuted.  He  will  go  to  the  gal- 
leys, and  on  bis  return  will  be  welcomed  back  by 
his  family  and  friends  with  open  arms.  There 
is  even  an  expression  for  that;  the  man  who 
comes  back  from  the  galleys  has  been  in 'trouble.' 
Isn't  the  expression  delicious?" 


TALE3  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

The  "  Undersigned,"  a  writer  in  tho  New  York 
Atlas,  has  been  amusing  himself  aud  his  readers 
by  recording  his  experiences  during  a  brief  so- 
journ in  our  Athenian  village,  llo  is  particu- 
larly satirical  on  the  sabject  of  our  tortuous 
streets,  as  the  subjoined  extract  will  show.  At 
tho  same  time  ho  displays  the  most  astonishing 
verdancy,  being  evidently  ignorant  of  tho  fact 
that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  a  man  to  find  his  way 
about  Boston,  provided  ho  has  studied  naviga- 
tion, and  steers  by  chart  and  compass. 

"Asked  a  Bostonian  if  he  would  bo  'kind 
enough  to  direct  us  the  nearest  way  to  Hoymar- 
kct  Square.'  '  Certainly,'  spoken  rapidly  and  in 
a  bewildering,  uneasy  manner.  '  Third-strcet- 
left-down-cross-over-four-squores-ah  !'  '  Which 
way  did  you  say?'  No  answer;  for  he  was  gone. 
He  had  in  directing  us  pointed  toward  no  partic- 
ular street.  The  first  street  wo  came  to  after 
leaving  him,  we  turned  down,  proceeded  four 
squares,  crossed  over,  then  into  the  very  same 
street,  which  five  minutes  before  we  had  walked 
out  of.  Every  man  appeared  to  hesitate  as  he 
passed,  evidently  being  desirous  of  asking  a  ques- 
tion or  two,  but  recollecting  that  timo  is  dollars, 
went  on  again. 

"  Some  years  ago,  it  is  related,  a  western  man 
lost  his  wife  and  himself  in  the  streets  of  Boston, 
somewhat  strangely.  The  story  is  ono  of  the 
legends  of  Boston,  at  least  the  Undersigned  says 
it  is.  A  western  merchant  and  his  wife  came  to 
Boston,  and  '  stopped '  at  the  New  England 
House.  One  day  the  gentleman  went  out ;  an- 
swering his  wife's  query  as  to  what  time  he  would 
return,  with  'at  noon.'  Noon,  night,  morning 
passed,  but  he  came  not.  A  week  rolled  by,  but 
he  appeared  not.  Search  was  made,  but  no  one 
knew  anything  about  the  missing  man  ;  the  peo- 
ple had  enough  to  do  to  find  themselves.  The 
grief-stricken  wife  finally  returned  home.  Two, 
three,  four  years  went  by,  and  she  re-marriod, 
having  long  before  counted  her  first  beloved  as 
among  the  dead. 

"  There  is  at  the  present  time  a  singular  '  un- 
shaven, unshorn  *  being  wandering  wearily 
through  the  streets,  and  inquiring  ot  any  one 
who  will  listen^o  him,  'the  way  to  the  New  Eng- 
land House  ?'  The  tone  in  which  he  asks  this  is 
piteous,  sad,  supplicating.  And  so  he  goes  on 
from  day  to  day.  No  one  knows  where  he  sleeps 
or  how  he  lives.  The  Undersigned  spoke  to 
him,   '  why  don't  you  go  to  the  Now  England  ?' 

"  *Ah,  sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow  in  a  despairing 
way,  '  Ah,  sir,  I  can't.  Let  mo  see,  you  are  a 
stranger  here,  are  you  not?' 

"  '  Yes,'  we  (the  Undersigned)  replied. 

"  '  So  am  I,  and  I  get  stranger  every  day.  The 
more  I  wander  about  the  more  I  get  lost.  If  I 
didn't  know  the  streets  I  might  get  along  better. 
All  these  people  who  are  going  by  are  lost.  Their 
friends  find  them  and  tako  'em  home  at  night.' 

"  '  And  who  finds  the  friends  ?' 

"  *  I  don't  know.  I've  been  walking  these 
streets  these  four  years — these  four  years? 

"  Here  he  buttonholed  a  passerby. 

*'  *  Please,  sir,  tell  me  the  way  to  the  New  Eng- 
land House — I've  important  business  there — I — 
I ' 

"  Tho  citizen  smiled,  shook  his  head,  and  went 
on.  The  poor  wanderer  forgot  the  Undersigned, 
and  walked  slowly  on,  asking  himself,   'Please 


tell  me  the  way  to  the  New  England  House.'  Up 
one  street  and  down  another,  night  and  day, 
when  will  his  fruitless  pilgrimage  end  1  Alas  ! 
with  death  only.  He  is  the  western  merchant 
who,  four  or  five  years  ago  it  may  be  known,  left 
his  wife,  with  the  promise  of  being  back  at  noon. 
He  was  irredeemably  lost.  These  streets  have 
crazed  him,  and  never,  never  more  will  he  find 
his  haven  ot  rest. 

"  There  is  another  crazy  man  sometimes  seen 
at  Roxbury,  sometimes  at  Somerville,  or  Winter 
Hill,  or  up  in  that  eternal  monument,  who  sa- 
lutes everybody  with — 

"'I'm  a  stranger  here,  sir;  I  came  here  a 
week  since.  I  am  in  search  of — of — Eleazer 
Paine.  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is,  or  whero 
he  can  be  found  ?* 

"  Wherever  he  goes  he  asks  for  Eleazer  Paino. 
The  Undersigned  learned  his  melancholy  history. 
Some  six  months  ago  he  came  to  Boston,  from 
Philadelphia.  The  second  day  after  his  arrival, 
in  endeavoring  to  find  his  way  back  to  the  Re- 
vere House,  he  lost  himself.  His  name  is  Elea- 
zer Paine,  and  now  he  is  in  search  of  himself. 
He  says  he  lost  his  identity  in  taking  a  short  cut 
from  Washington  street  to  Faneuil  Hall,  and  his 
wits  over  a  '  prop  '  table.  If  he  ever  finds  him- 
self, it  will  be  after  he  gets  out  of  Boston." 


Tub  Queen's  Maids. — The  Maids  of  Honor 
to  the  Queen  of  England  are  eight  in  number, 
and  have  for  pin  money,  three  hundred  potmds 
each.  Two  of  them  are  always  in  waiting  on 
her  majesty  for  four  weeks  at  a  time,  when  they 
are  relieved  by  the  two  next  in  rotation,  accord- 
ing to  a  "  roll  "  annually  drawn  up,  regulating 
the  periods  of  their  attendance.  When  in  wait, 
ing,  they  dine  at  the  queen's  table.  They  are 
considered  in  the  light  of  companions  to  her 
majesty.  They  have  a  special  allowance  of  a 
pint  of  wine  a  day  each,  which  formerly  used  to 
be  a  bottle ;  and  there  was  no  little  feminine 
grumbling  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Murray,  then 
comptroller  of  the  household,  cut  down  their  al- 
lowance. Since  this  innovation,  however,  tho 
rosy  tint  which  is  60  ornamental  to  the  face  of 
womanhood,  has  beeu  transferred  from  the  noses 
to  tho  cheeks  of  tho  Maids  of  Honor. 


Mb.  Choate. — The  Courier  tells  a  very  pleas- 
ant anecdote  respecting  tho  lamented  Choato. 
It  says  that  two  or  thre*e  years  ago,  during  a  sea- 
son of  illness,  Mr.  Choate  was  visited  by  one  of 
his  friends,  who  urged  upon  him  the  importance 
of  paying  more  attention  to  his  health.  "Sir," 
said  the  visitor,  "you  must  go  away;  if  you  con- 
tinue your  professional  labors  thus,  you  will  en- 
tirely undermine  your  constitution."  M.  Choate 
looked  up,  and  with  that  gravo  irony  and  peculiar 
twinkle  of  the  eye  which  were  so  marked  and  in- 
describable when  he  jested,  said,  "Sir,  tho  con- 
stitution was  destroyed  long  ago ;  I  am  now  liv- 
ing under  tho  by-laws." 

"Knitting-Work:  a  Web  of  many  colors, 
wrought  by  Ruth  Partington  (B.  P.  Shitla- 
ber)." — Messrs.  Brown,  Taggnrd  &  Chase  have 
got  up  this  delicious  volume  of  Partingtoniana 
in  beautiful  style,  liberally  illustrated  by  Hoppin. 
A  careful  re  perusal  of  the  work  confirms  us  in 
the  opinion  already  enunciated  from  a  perusal  of 
our  advanced  copy.  It  is  a  work  of  genuine 
humor,  occasionally  gliding  into  the  kindred 
province  of  pathos.  Without  a  "word  to  raise  a 
blush,  its  fun  is  genial  and  hearty.  Long  life  to 
book  and  author  1 

Fast  Travelling. — A  gentleman,  in  the 
course  of  twenty-five  days,  was  recently  in  Lon- 
don, Calais,  Liverpool,  New  York,  Washington, 
Cincinnati  and  Richmond.  He  is  connected  with 
a  large  commercial  firm  in  New  York,  and  has 
been  on  a  business  tour,  selling  immenso  quanti- 
ties of  grain,  and  is  still  engaged  in  buying  up 
more. 

■     ■    ■■       A    **—     >  '  — 

Rhode  Island  Patents. — The  number  of 
persons  resident  in  Rhode  Island  to  whom  pa- 
tents for  useful  inventions  have  been  granted,  is 
421.  The  oldest  patentee  living  is  the  venerable 
Samuel  E.  Hamlin,  of  Provideuce,  to  whom  a 
patent  for  a  fire  engine  was  granted  in  August, 
1799-  ___    

Change  of  Title. — In  Wheeling,  Va.,  the 
the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  was  once  called  "The 
Venetian  Compact,  or  the  Pound  of  Fle3h." 

A  queer  Recipe. — The  Oswego  Times  gives 
a  queer  recipe  for  taking  ink  out  of  linen.  It  is 
to  jerk  an  editor  out  of  his  shirt. 


Juvenile  Wit  — A  smart  boy  wrote  over  the 
door  of  the  village  school-house,  "  the  whaling 
institution." 
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AUO-EIj-KADEH. 

This  famous  emir,  living  in  retirement  at 
Broussa,  nt  tho  commencement  of  the  war  in 
Italy  offered  his  services,  or  at  least  his  sym- 
pathies,to  Louis  Napoleon.  This  win  th« prompt- 
ing of  gratitude,  for  Louis  Napoleon  opened  tho 
gates  of  his  French  prison;  an  act  of  magna- 
nimity, or  of  policy — perhaps  a  blending  of  both. 
All  who  know  tho  ox-emir,  arc  struck  with  the 
nobility  of  his  nature  General  Duvivicr,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  officer,  spoke  of  Abd-ol- 
Kadcr,  while  ho  was  yet  unsubdued,  in  tho  fol- 
lowing terms : 

"  It  was  tho  voluntary  act  of  his  people  which 
gave  him  arms,  horses,  soldiers,  as  it  gavo  him 
ahsoluto  power  long  before  this  peace  (that  of 
Titfna).  As  a  Frenchman,  I  desiro  his  fall,  sinco 
tho  struggle  is  renewed  ;  my  military  conduct 
answers  for  my  declaration.  But  Abd-el-Kader 
is  the  man  of  history;  hormuso  will  never  more 
forgot  him  ;  she  will  repeat  his  name  ;  sho  will 
depict  him  without  artillery,  without  arsenals, 
without  treasure,  exhausting  for  long  years  im- 
mense, valiant,  well-appointed  armies,  constant- 
ly renewed  ;  and  when  this  name  will  remind  her 
of  tho  chiefs  who  now  attempt  glorv  in  compass- 
ing his  destruction,  perhaps  she  will  inscribo  as 
appropriate  this  verdict  of  Napoleon: — 'If  the 
glory  of  Ciusar  was  founded  on  tho  Gallic  war 
alono,  it  would  be  problematical;  what  can 
bravery  doprived*of  military  science  effect  against 
troops  of  tho  line,  disciplined  and  constituted 
like  the  Roman  army?'  She  will  excuse  Abd- 
el-Kader  for  his  rigorous  executions  ;  have  not 
nations  fighting  for  liberty  always  doomed  their 
deserters  to  deatb  ?  Poor  child  of  the  desert ! — 
whose  wealth  consists  but  in  thy  Koran,  thy  chap- 
lot  and  thy  horse,  whoso  arms  are  thy  genius  and 
thy  word,  thou  wilt  fall,  perhaps,  like  the  lofty 
palm  beneath  the  fury  of  the  simoom,  but  future 
generations  will  exalt  thy  name !  woe  to  tho  heart 
which  would  not  bless  the  martyrs  of  liberty ! 
Fall,  if  Providence  has  prescribed  it  in  its  im- 
penetrable wisdom,  but  do  not  despair  of  eternal 
renown  ;  Providence  forbids  us  not  to  pity  thee." 

A  Caution. — Let  no  one  resort  to  spirituous 
liquors  as  &  tonic — they  will  never  accomplish 
the  desired  end,  and  rather  defeat  the  very  ob- 
ject for  which  they  are  used.  The  Oxygenated 
Bitters  havo  no  equal  as  a  tonic  medicine.  They 
contain  no  alcohol,  and  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  delicate  constitution  of  females,  suffering 
from  debility  or  from  any  derangement  of  the 
natural  functions.  This  long-tried  and  excellent 
specific  may  be  procured  of  all  responsible  drug- 
gists throughout  the  country,  and  is  endorsed  by 
the  medical  faculty. 

*    ^mm    > 

"Wood  Engbavings.— -We  have  a  very  large 
stock  of  choice  wood  engravings  on  hand,  form- 
ing an  almost  countless  variety  of  pictures  upon 
every  subject— embracing  noted  portraits,  views 
of  scenery  in  this  country  and  Europe,  military 
and  naval  illustrations  of  peace  and  war,  archi- 
tecture, etc.  We  will  dispose  of  any  of  these  to 
parties  who  desire  them,  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Proofs  of  these  engravings,  over  ten  thousand  in 
number,  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  and  selections 
made. 


Plymouth  Monument.  —  The  Plymouth 
Rock  states  that  the  cost  of  the  Pilgrim  Monu- 
ment, when  fully  completed,  will  be  about 
$300,000,  of  which  sum  about  $45,000  has  been 
subscribed.  The  time  absolutely  necessary  for 
its  completion  will  be  about  six  years,  but  this 
may  be  prolonged  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  funds  necessary  to  defray  the  expense. 
■■  <  ^*^  »  .... 

"Lbt  the  Toast  be  dear  Woman." — At 
the  late  celebration  at  Ellington,  Conn.,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  13ch  regular  toast :  "  Woman— 
The  lover  of  union  and  tho  friend  of  annexation. 
Liko  our  country,  her  manifest  destiny  is  to 
spread  her  skirts." 


The  Flag  of  Lombakdo-Venetia. — The 
flag  of  the  Lombardo -Venetian  States  is  the  fig- 
ure of  a  lion  with  the  face  of  a  man — in  the  right 
paw,  uplifted,  is  a  cross,  while  the  left  paw  is 
upon  an  opened  book. 


Poetry  of  Railroads.— N.  P.Willis  deftly 
terms  building  railroads  alongside  river  courses, 
"Italicising  the  sweetest  passages  of  nature." 

■ 4    —•I     » 

Poetry. — He  who  has  a  contempt  for  poetry 
cannot  have  much  respect  for  himself,  or  for  any- 
thing else. 


SPARE  MINUTES, 

Of  all  portions  of  our  life,  tho  spare  mlnuif. 
nro  tho  most  fruitful  in  good  OT  evil.  They  aro 
tho  gups  through  which  tcrnptntion  finds  aCCeBfl 
to  tho  soul.  This  is  tho  period,  then,  that  wo 
should  moro  particularly  strive  to  sco  usefully 
employed,  and  dovotcd  to  bo  mo  stated  and  wor- 
thy purpose.  For  instance,  let  some  good  book 
bo  laid  by  for  perusal  in  those  spare  moments, 
that  a  tasto  for  reading  may  thus  bo  attained  ; 
and  a  young  man  who  has  once  acquired  a  love 
for  reading,  and  of  course  a  healthful  relish  for 
intellectual  pursuits,  has  become  possessed  of  tho 
host  proventivo  in  existence  ngninst  dissipation. 
By  following  up  this  plan  of  URefulIy  employing 
those  spare  minutos,  ho  may  fist  grow  in  intel- 
lectual attainments.  This  wholo  life  is  little 
moro  than  a  great  school,  from  tho  cradle  to  tho 
tomb;  and  tho  close  of  life  is  the  gradanting 
term,  when  wo  doubtless  enter  upon  another 
sphere  of  action,  graded  in  accordance  with  the 
degree  of  wisdom  to  which  we  have  attained 
hero.  Looking  at  tho  subject  in  this  light,  does 
it  not  present  a  remarkable  incentive  for  self- 
culture  and  improvement?  Besides,  thero  are  a 
vast  many  reasons  why  we  should  strive  to  be- 
come intelligent  and  well  read  in  philosophy,  not 
for  tho  sake  of  becoming  agreeable  to  society,  or 
even  to  our  friends,  but  for  tho  sake  of  the  time 
wo  are  compelled  to  spend  with  ourselves.  Of 
all  unfortunates,  an  ignorant  man  left  alone  is  to 
bo  pitied. 

The  more  we  do,  tho  more  we  can  do ;  the 
more  busy  wo  are,  the  more  leisure  we  shall  have. 
If  we  do  not  pass  a  day  without  having  read 
some  good  and  valuable  book,  if  it  be  only  a  few 
pages,  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised to  see,  on  reviewal,  how  much  we  have 
accomplished;  we  may  empty  libraries  of  their 
contents  in  this  way.  Then,  too,  practise  with 
your  pen;  devote  a  portion  of  your  spare  min- 
utes thus.  Thoughts  engender  thoughts ;  place 
one  idea  upon  paper,  and  another  will  follow  it, 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  written  a  page,  and 
you  will  soon  find  that  your  mind  is  unfathom- 
able. Position,  wealth,  beauty,  may  desert  us — 
but  knowledge  is  steadfast,  and  is  ours,  when 
once  acquired,  even  to  the  grave,  "  The  study 
of  literature,"  says  Cicero,  "  nourishes  youth,  en- 
tertains old  age,  adorns  prosperity,  solaces  ad- 
versity, is  delightful  at  home,  and  unobtrusive 
abroad."  Spare  minutes  are  the  gold  dust  of 
time ;  and  Young  was  writing  a  truthful  as  well 
as  a  striking  line,  when  he  taught,  "  sands  make 
tho  mountain,  moments  make  the  year." 
«  —  »*»  > 

Organ  for  the  Boston  Music  Hall. — 
D  wight's  Journal  of  Music  reports  that  the  no- 
ble organ  for  tho  Boston  Music  Hall  will  prob- 
ably be  finished  and  set  up  early  next  summer. 
The  actual  works  lie  virtually  completed  now 
in  the  manufactory  of  Herr  Walcker,  at  Lud- 
wigsburg.  The  delay  has  been  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  an  entirely  satisfactory  design 
for  the  case.  A  most  chaste  and  beautiful  design 
by  Hammatt  Billings  has  at  length  been  ac- 
cepted, with  the  full  approval  of  the  builder  of 
the  organ.  It  will  be  constructed  here,  under 
the  eye  of  Mr.  Billings.  The  architecture  of  the 
organ  provides  a  noble  central  position  for  the 
Beethoven  statue. 

A  practical  Joke. — An  alchemist  so- 
licited a  reward  from  Pope  Clement  XII.,  for  an 
alleged  discovery  of  the  art  of  turning  stones  into 
gold.  The  witty  pope  gave  him  a  very  long 
pnrse,  saying  that  a  man  who  had  it  in  his  power 
to  make  gold,  only  wanted  a  purse  to  put  it  in. 

Bread  and  Smoke. — Said  a.  man  to  a  boy 
strutting  up  Cornhill,  with  his  cigar,  before 
breakfast,  "  My  boy,  you  would  look  better  with 
bread  and  butter  in  your  mouth  than  with  a  ci- 
gar." "  I  know  it,"  said  the  urchin,  "  but  it 
would  not  be  half  so  gaylorious." 


A  New  Hall— Capable  of  seating  300  or  more, 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  new  building  at  the 
foot  of  Bumstead  Place.  It  will  serve  for  con- 
certs and  lectures,  and  for  a  supper  room,  con- 
nected by  an  arch  with  the  Music  Hall. 

A  Discovery. — An  iron  cage,  in  which  a  New 

York  gentleman  caused  his  wife  to  bo  confined, 

and  which  "  she  is  never  permitted  to  leave  save  at 

night,"  has  been  discovered  to  beahooped-skirt. 

i  ■  ■  —  > 

Pointed. — An  exchange  paper  begins  a  forci- 
ble appeal  to  its  delinquents  with  this  touching 
sentence  :  "  We  must  dun,  or  we  must  bo  done." 


MU)}titiit  dGatljmnp. 

Efforts  arc  being  mado  to  improvo  tho  naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  Kiver  near  Louisville. 

The  health  of  Havana  is  bettor  than  it  bun 
been  during  any  summer  for  Homo  yearn. 

ProfesHor  Zantederchi  findfl  that  phints  grow 
more  in  moonlight  than  in  dark  nights. 

The  Omaha  and  Sioux  Indians  havo  had  a 
buttle  on  the  plains. 

They  arc  putting  the  lower  provinces  of  British 
America  in  a  good  state  of  defence. 

From  every  direction  we  learn  that  tobacco 
looks  unuHual  well,  tho  seuson  having  been  very 
favorable  for  its  growth. 

Dr.  Philip  Van  Ncbb  Morris,  of  Cambridgo, 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  has  presented  810,000 
to  Williams  College. 

Nebemiah  llodgo,  of  North  Adams,  has  re- 
covered $1500  of  tho  Now  York  Central  Kail- 
road,  for  infringement  upon  bis  patent  railroad 
brako. 

Nahum  Ward,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  has  placed  a  handsome  American  marble 
monument  over  the  remains  of  Commodore 
Whipple,  of  Revolutionary  memory. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  speaking  of  Hon. 
Rufus  Choate,  once  said  ;  "Mr.  Choate  was  a 
wonderful  man — a  marvel — the  most  brilliant 
man  in  America." 

A  man  who  resided  in  Fulton,  Ohio,  a  few 
days  since  returned  from  the  funeral  of  his  wife, 
and  going  into  his  solitary  room,  sat  down  upon 
a  chair,  and  died  within  an  hour  of  grief. 

The  present  population  of  Detroit  is  estimated 
by  tho  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Water  Com- 
missioners at  75,000 — being  an  increase  of  35,000 
since  1854,  when  the  last  State  census  was 
taken. 

A  colored  lady  was  arrested  in  New  York  for 
stealing  a  parasol  She  offered  as  an  excuse  to 
the  magistrate,  that  the  sun  was  spoiling  her 
complexion.  He  took  pity  on  her,  and  sent  her 
to  prison  for  six  months,  to  enable  her  to 
blench. 

There  is  a  brave  man  at  Vinegar  Hill,  in  Jo 
Davies  county,  111.  He  is  only  22  years  of  age, 
says  the  Galena  Courier,  and  has  just  become  the 
fifth  husband  of  a  widow  lady  full  sixty  years  of 
age. 

A  little  girl,  aged  ten,  was  placed  in  the  New 
York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  child  was  a 
very  intelligent  one,  and  its  close  application  to 
study  threw  it  into  fits,  and  resulted  in  destroy- 
ing the  mind. 

The  grasshoppers  are  superabundant  in  Yuba 
and  Nevada  counties,  Cal.,  and  the  Indians  are 
waxing  fat  upon  them.  They  collect  them  in 
pits,  singe  them  with  fire,  and  pack  them  in 
bags  for  consumption  at  leisure. 

They  have  a  tilting  club  at  Charleston,  S.  C, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  practice  and  improve- 
ment in  equestrian  exercises.  It  is  in  contempla- 
tion to  give  a  tournament  at  a  proper  time,  and, 
if  possible,  to  offer  such  an  entertainment  annu- 
ally or  more  frequently. 

The  work  on  the  Feabody  Institute,  at  Balti- 
more, is  said  to  be  progressing,  and  it  is  now  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  inclosed  by  the  first  of 
November  next,  when  the  work  can  go  on  to 
completion.  The  marble  work  is  up  to  the  cor- 
nice of  the  second  floor,  and  it  is  thought  to 
present  a  fine  appearance. 

Mr.  Horace  A.  Osborne,  a  music-teacher,  who 
went  from  Boston  to  Cleveland  a  short  time 
since,  killed  himself  at  that  place  by  taking 
laudanum.  He  requested,  by  letter,  that  no 
ceremony  should  be  made  at  his  funeral,  and  in- 
timated a  disgust  of  life  as  a  reason  for  the  sui- 
cidal act. 

Some  boatmen  have  introduced  a  novel  craft 
upon  the  Genesee  River,  at  Rochester.  It  con- 
sists simply  of  two  long,  water-tight  tin  tubes 
connected  at  each  end  by  pieces  of  board,  and 
having  in  the  centre  an  elevated  seat  for  the 
oarsmen.  This  queer  looking  affair  is  said  to 
pull  with  surprising  ease  and  swiftness. 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Montreal  has  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  his  clergy,  calling  upon 
them,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  pronounce  from 
their  pulpits  "  a  strong  warning  against  the  ope- 
ra, the  theatre,  circus,  and  other  amusements  of 
a  similar  nature,  which  at  the  present  moment 
are  a  real  scaudal  to  our  city  and  country 
districts." 

The  Redwood  Library  and  Athenxum,  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  founded  in  1747,  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  and  others,  has  a  very  choice  collection 
of  books.  The  interior  was  repaired  and  much 
improved  this  spring,  and  the  establishment  is 
now  an  important  attraction  to  literary  characters 
visiting  Newport. 

The  Lime  Manufactory  in  Glen's  Falls,  Nj*Y.( 
is  _a  curiosity.  It  has  in  operation  fifteen  Ger- 
man patent  kilns,  which  turn  out  160,000  barrels 
of  lime  per  year.  During  the  last  eighty  days 
of  canal  navigation  in  1858,  they  manufactured 
and  sent  to  market  1000  barrels  of  lime  per  day. 
The  consumption  of  wood  reaches  13,000  cords 
annually. 

At  the  Scientific  Convention  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Professor  Alexander  gave  a  recipe  for 
weighing  the  moon,  claiming  that  the  sun,  moon, 
and  all  the  planetary  worlds  can  be  weighed  by 
it  accurately,  to  the  ounce.*  The  recipe  appears, 
to  outsiders,  as  clear  as  fog.  The  professor  him- 
self omits  to  work  it  out,  and  fails>  to  let  us  know 
how  many  pounds  of  moonshine  there  are  in 
existence. 


Mantis  of  (ffioli. 

A  wise  freedom  in  an  attribute  of  God. — 

Jerroia. 

....  Pleasure's  couch  is  Virtue's  grave. — 
Duganne, 

The  cold   thought  of  tho   tomb   is  tho 

skeleton  of  all  feasts. — French, 

. .  .  Tho  way  to  fame  is  liko  tho  way  to 
heaven — through  much  tribulation. — Sterne. 

....  Tho  opulent  man  wrongs  himself  by  ev- 
ery superfluity  which  ho  docs  not  share. — De 
liouf/lers. 

Thero  are  many  idlers  to  whom  a  penny 

begged  is  sweeter  than  a  shilling  earned. — 
Jerrold. 

....  There  will  be  always  something  new  to 
say  about  women  so  long  as  one  of  them  re- 
mains on  earth. — Ito  lUmJjhri. 

....  What  good  it  does  to  a  man,  throughout 
life,  to  meet  kindness  and  generosity  in  his 
youth. — fJulwcr  Lytton. 

....  No  woman  can  be  handsome  by  the  forco 
of  features  alone,  any  more  than  she  can  bo  witty 
by  the  help  of  speech. — Hughes. 

....  When  a  noble  life  has  prepared  old  age, 
it  is  not  the  decline  that  it  reveals,  but  the  first 
days  of  immortality. — Madame  de  Stael. 

Content  and  kindness  are  the  soft  vernal 

showers  and  fostering  sunny  warmth,  that  keep 
a  man'B  nature  and  being  fresh  and  green. — Airs. 
C'owden  Clark. 

....  When  we  complain  of  fate,  it  is  only  by 
way  of  excusing  ourselves.  It  is  our  caprice, 
our  impatience,  our  cowardice,  who«e  lapses  wo 
charge  upon  our  stars. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  The  highest  excellence  is  seldom  attained 
in  more  than  one  vocation.  The  roads  leading 
to  distinction  in  separate  pursuits,  diverge,  and 
tho  nearer  we  approach  the  one,  the  further  wo 
recede  from  the  other. — Bovee. 

....  It  is  because  we  are  dissatisfied  with  our- 
selves, that  we  are  so  anxious  to  have  others 
think  well  of  us,  and  were  we  conscious  of  mer- 
iting the  good,  we  would  care  less  for  their  ill 
opinions. — Bovee. 

We  are  not  sent  into  this  world  to  do 

anything  into  which  we  cannot  put  our  hearts. 
We  have  a  certain  work  to  do  for  our  bread,  and 
that  is  to  be  done  strenuously;  other  work  to  do 
for  our  delight,  and  that  is  to  be  done  heartily. — 
Ruskin. 

Would  you  have  noble  offspring  ?     See 

that  yon  choose  for  them  a  noble  mother,  sinco 
she  alone  must  be  their  only  teacher  in  that  early 
period,  when  lessons  are  best  acquired  through 
the  sympathies,  and  when  the  heart  seems  rather 
to  strive  against  than  to  obey  the  understanding. 
—  W.  G.  Simms. 


Jofcet's  Uuirget. 

No  house  is  big  enough  for  two  wits  to  live  in 
together. 

The  first  thing  that  a  man  takes  to  in  life  is 
milk,  the  last  is,  his  bier. 

Jerrold  was  at  a  party  when  the  Park  guns 
announced  the  birth  of  a  prince.  "How. they 
do  powder  these  babies !"  Jerrold  exclaimed. 

An  old  maid,  who  hates  the  male  sex,  cut  a 
female  acquaintance  recently,  who  complimented 
her  on  the  buoyancy  of  her  spirits. 

A  miser  having  threatened  to  give  a  poor  man 
some  blows  with  a  stick,  the  other  said,  "  I  don't 
believe  you,  for  you  have  not  tho  heart  to  give 
anything." 

The  shortest  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the 
frequent  inquiry,  "  What  is  the  cause  of  tho 
war1?"  is  to  say  that  Austria  has  been  covering 
more  ground  than  she  had  a  deed  of. 

"  Well,  Talfourd,"  said  Jerrold,  on  meeting 
the  late  eminent  judge  and  author  one  day  near 
Temple  Bar,  "  have  you  any  more  Ions  in  the 
fire  V 

"John,"  said  a  cockney  solicitor  to  his  son, 
"I  see  you'll  never  do  for  an  attorney,  yon  have 
no  Aenergy."  "  Skuse  me,  father,"  replied  John, 
"what I  want  is  some  of  your  chicken&Tj." 

A  dancing-master  was  taken  up  in  Natches  re- 
cently, for  robbing  a  fellow- boarder.  He  said 
he  commenced  by  cheating  a  printer,  and  after 
that  everything  rascally  seemed  to  come  easy  to 
him. 

•Scene — a  Thunderstorm.  Mary — "  O,  Augus- 
tus, I  want  to  ask  you  something,  so  mnchl" 
Augustus — "  What  is  it,  dear  ?"  Mary — "  Is  it 
true  that — that — that  hoops  attract  tho  light- 
ning V 

A  certain  hamster,  who  was  remarkable  for 
coming  into  court  with  dirty  hands,  observed 
"  that  he  had  been  turning  over  Coke."  "  I 
should  have  thought  that  it  was  coals  you  had 
been  turning  over,"  observed  a  wag. 

A  sea-sick  passenger  on  board  one  of  tho 
steamers  from  the  Channel  Islands,  says  :  "  The 
Frenchman's  story  seems  to  me  expressive.  One 
morning  the  cabin-boy  came  for  his  boots. 
'Boots,'  feebly  sounded  from  the  berth  j  'ah, 
sare,  you  may  take  zem  ;  I  sail  want  zem  nevare 
more.' " 

First  cl^ss  in  geography  stand  up.  Bill  Toots, 
what's  a  cape  ?  A  thing  that  mother  wears  over 
her  shoulders.  What's  a  plain  ?  A  tool  used  by 
carpenters  for  smoothing  off  boards.  What's  a 
desert  ?  It's  goodies  for  dinner.  That  will  do, 
Bill ;  I  will  give  you  a  touch  of  some  goodies 
after  school. 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SUMMER. 

BT  EDWE*  S.  LI5C0MB. 

Summer  strains,  summer  strains, 
Sweeping  sadly  through  the  eve. 

Mourning  in  the  paths  and  lands, 
Mournfully  their  voices  breathe. 

Whispering  sounds,  whispering  sounds, 
Rustliag  low  the  forest  leaf,    • 

Bringing  to  the  heart  quick  bounds, 
Bounds  of  joy  and  bounds  of  grief. 

Wildering  peals,  wildering  peals, 

Waking  twilight  echoes  far, 
Singing  of  the  woes  and  weals 

Thrilling  'neath  night's  peaceful  star. 

SUver-palnted  lakes  are  shining, 
Shadowed  by  no  cloud  above ; 

Evergreens  and  lilies  liniDg 
Their  rippled  waves  with  rays  of  love. 

Zephyrs  o'er  them  softly  sweeping, 

Break  but  to  a  gentle  rest, 
Rocking  to  its  quiet  sleepiDg 

Each  bright  wave  upon  their  breast. 

Summer  strains,  summer  straius, 

low,  but  sadly  stealing  by, 
WfikiuR  In  the  paths  and  lanes 

Echoes  of  the  joys  that  die. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WIFE'S  TRIAL. 


BT   CARRIE   E.   FAIRFIELD. 

It  was  Margaret  Walters's  wedding  day.  The 
■westering  sun  shed  a  flood  of  radiance  into  her 
boudoir,  lighting  up  with  magic  glow  her  dark, 
queenly  beauty,  and  weaving  a  circlet  of  golden 
rays  around  her  rich,  black  hair.  It  was  her  last 
hour  in  that  dear,  familiar  room  ;  the  sacred  shade 
in  which  she  had  cherished  her  girlish  fancies, 
the  hallowed  temple  wherein  the  first  fond,  pure 
dreams  of  maidenhood  had  descended  to  hor 
goal.  What  glowing  hopes  had  been  nurtured 
in  that  calm  solitude  1  what  thrilling  visions  of 
future  bliss  had  shed  their  halo  within  its  walls  ! 
But  now  the  Fast  was  consecrated  by  them,  and 
the  near,  tho  dawning  Future,  would  transfer  her 
to  new  and  untried  scenes. 

Margaret  was  beautiful ;  the  adulation  of  many 
worshippers  had  been  murmured  in  her  ears,  but 
she  possessed  a  pure,  strong,  womanly  soul, 
which  flattery  could  not  taint  with  its  poison.  A 
proud  but  loving  heart  beat  in  her  bosom,  and 
it  had  been  fearlessly  surrendered  at  tho  earnest, 
passionate  suit  of  Harry  St.  Legere. 

Hitherto  the  anticipations  of  her  youthful, 
buoyant  nature  had  been  of  unclouded  happi- 
ness, but  as  the  hour  drew  near  which  was  to  con- 
sign her  future  to  the  keeping  of  another,  what 
wonder  that  her  head  was  bowed  upon  her  hand 
in  serious  and  unwonted  reflection  1 

There  came  a  quick  step  in  the  hall,  and  a 
hasty  knock  upon  the  door.  She  drew  her  cash- 
mere wrapper  more  closely  about  her,  brushed 
back  the  heavy  masses  of  half-dishevelled  hair 
which  had  fallen  over  her  face,  and  almost  before 
she  could  reply,  the  door  opened  and  her  lover 
entered. 

"  My  queen,  my  bride,  my  own  Margaret !" 
was  his  fond,  earnest  greeting. 

An  nuwonted  glow  illuminated  her  dark  eyes, 
and  a  radiant  smile  rippled  over  her  beautiful 
countenance. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Harry,"  she  mur- 
mured. "  I  was  just  wishing  for  you.  I  want 
to  talk  to  you  a  little  while." 

"  An  hour  if  you  choose,  so  you  don't  delay 
that  precious  moment  which  is  to  make  you 
wholly,  altogether  mine." 

Sho  responded  to  his  enthusiasm  with  a  soft, 
tremulous  sigh,  and  with  an  almost  tearful  smile, 
she  murmured,  "  Harry,  you  are  sure,  very  sure 
you  love  me?" 

"Love  you,  my  lily-queen !  Why,  don't  you 
know  that  I  worship  you ;  that  I  am  your  captive 
slave ;  that  I  would  die  for  you  V 

"  Ah,  Harry,  you  are  so  enthusiastic,"  she 
said,  yet  smiling  with  joy  at  his  earnestness. 
"  But  are  you  sure  it  will  last  ?  Will  you  al- 
ways love  me  with  the  fond  devotion  of  this 
hour  3" 

"  Have  I  not  sworn  it,  Margaret  1  But  what 
black  cloud  has  intervened  its  shadow  between 
me  and  my  love.  I  came  here  with  a  bounding 
pulse,  thinking  to  find  you  impatient  for  me, 
waiting  to  welcome  me  with  bride-like  tender- 
ness, and  instead  you  are  a  weeping  Niobe ;  what 
ha3  saddened  you  so,  my  Margaret,  my  pearl1?" 


"It  is  wrong,  Harry,  for  me  to  distress  you 
with  my  weakness ;  but  I  cannot  restrain  this 
feeling  of  uneasiness.  Life  seems  such  a  real, 
earnest  thing,  in  the  light  of  this  great  change ; 
love  looks  to  me  of  more  moment  than  ever  be- 
fore. Think  what  I  am  to  do — to  leave  my  pa- 
rents, my  happy  home,  all  the  fond  and  true  af- 
fection which  has  hitherto  encompassed  my  life, 
and  place  my  whole  being  and  happiness  in  your 
sole  care  and  keeping." 

"  Well,  Margaret,  do  you  falter  ?  Is  your 
trust  in  me  less  than  it  was  yesterday  ?" 

"  No,  Harry,  I  only  realize  more  perfectly  than 
ever  before  the  weightiness  of  the  responsibility. 
0,  if  you  were  ever  to  weary  of  me,  ever  to  grow 
cold  or  indifferent  to  me,  as  so  many  husbands 
do,  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  Never  fear,  Margaret,"  was  the  gay  reply. 
"Keep  your  sweet  face  undisfigured  by  those 
odious  tears,  and  I  shall  always  be  yourbounden 
thrall.  You  do  not  know  how  I  worship  your 
wonderful,  bewildering  beauty,  Margaret,  or  you 
could  never  doubt  me." 

"  Is  that  the  reason  you  never  like  to  666  me 
in  tears  ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes ;  and  these  tears  are  especially  displeas- 
ing to  me,  because  they  are  caused  by  your  un- 
loyal  distrust.  However,  I  soppose  all  women 
are  more  or  less  weak  and  nervous  at  such  a  time. 
Is  it  not  60,  my  pet  ?  Once  fairly  launched  upon 
the  smooth  sea  of  matrimony,  we  shall  bid  adieu 
to  these  April  skies." 

Margaret  had  not  spoken  all  her  fears  to  her 
lover ;  his  joyous  mood  invited  to  no  deeper  con- 
fidence ;  so  she  put  back  tho  weight  of  chilling 
doubts  which  still  oppressed  her,  and  calling  op 
her  sweetest  smiles,  she  spoke  cheerfully  of  their 
future,  and  bade  him  forget  that  she  had  ever  en- 
tertained a  fear. 

"  Ah,  now  my  brilliant  star  of  love  begins  to 
shine  out  from  the  encircling  vapors  1  Let  tho 
gentle  zephyrs  disperse  them,  my  darling,  and 
when  I  return  to  claim  my  bride,  let  me  find  her 
radiant  in  her  own  unapproachable  loveliness. " 
And  with  one  long  kiss,  which  had  tho  warmth 
if  not  tho  calmness  of  6inccrity,  he  loft  her." 

"Dear  Harry!"  she  murmured,  as  tho  door 
closed  ;  "  he  is  so  enthusiastic — his  spirits  are  60 
airy !  Shall  I  ever  be  able  to  realizo  all  his  un- 
bounded anticipations?" 

Harry  had  been  a  gay  youth — a  worshipper  at 
various  shrines  long  ere  ho  bad  seen  Margaret 
Walters.  That  ho  had  been  twice  before  en- 
gaged, she  was  well  aware ;  and  from  bis  own|con- 
fession,  she  had  a  glimmering  consciousness  not 
only  that  his  impulses  were  wayward  and  incon- 
sistent, but  that  his  standard  of  wifely  perfection 
was  raised  to  an  almost  airy  height,  and  that  any 
failure  to  reach  it  would  be  very  likely  to  bo  vis- 
ited with  the  severe  pnnishment  of  indifference 
and  neglect.  Was  it  any  wonder  that  even  her 
perfect  and  unfaltering  devotion  was  dimmed  by 
a  shadow  of  self-distrust  ? 

But  her  bridesmaids  entered — a  bevy  of  prat- 
tling, excited  girls,  intent  upon  tho  festal  decora- 
tions— and  her  sober  thoughts  were  banished  by 
the  array  of  bridal  finery  which  was  epread  out 
before  hor.  An  hour  later,  Harry  knocked  again 
at  tho  door,  and  this  time  sho  met  him  with  glow- 
ing, happy  smiles. 

"Isn't  she  beautiful?  isn't  she  superb?"  was 
tho  cry  of  tho  excited  maidens,  as  Harry  stood 
regarding  her  with  fervent  admiration. 

"  She  is  more  than  beautiful ;  she  is  divine  !" 
was  his  earnest  exclamation. 

"Is  it  my  beauty,  then,  that  he  worships?" 
thought  Margaret,  6adly.  "  O,  frail,  frail  tenure, 
by  which  to  hold  so  wayward  a  heart !" 

But  his  glance  was  so  fond,  so  fervent,  the 
pressure  of  his  hand  so  re-assuring,  and  above 
all,  she  loved  him  so,  that  sho  resolutely  dispelled 
tho  doubt,  and  taking  his  proffered  arm,  descend- 
ed to  the  drawing-room. 

A  crowd  of  admiring  guests  echoed  the  praises 
of  her  beauty ;  but  tho  rosy  blush  which  gleamed 
through  the  midst  of  the  bridal  veil,  was  not  the 
blush  of  gratified  vanity,  a  purer,  holier  feeling 
warmed  her  heart,  and  sent  the  life-current  in 
sparkling  eddies  to  her  face.  The  vows  were 
spoken,  the  marriage  blessing  pronounced,  and 
Harry  St.  Legere  pressed  his  lips  to  those  of  his 
happy,  unresisting  bride. 


Two  years  had  passed,  and  Margaret  was  a 
mother  now.  A  dim  night-lamp,  burning  in  her 
nursery-chamber,  revealed  the  still  proud  and 
beautiful  woman  bending  fondly  and  tenderly 
over  the  snowy  nest  which  held  her  darling  treas- 
ure. Hot  tears  were  falling  fast  over  its  inno- 
cent, sleeping  face,  and  with  frantic  anguish  the 


mother  pressed  the  baby-form  to   her  aching 
heart. 

For  the  first  six  months  after  marriage,  Harry 
had  been  as  tender  and  devoted  as  the  most  ex- 
acting affection  could  desire ;  then  a  slight  cool- 
ness became"  apparent  in  his  manner,  but  Mar- 
garet thought,  "  The  husband  has  a  more 
constant  drain  upon  his  love  than  the  suitor,  one 
must  not  expect  him  to  be  punctilious  in  little 
things  ;"  and  with  true  womanly  magnanimity, 
she  redoubled  her  quiet,  unobtrusive  endeavors 
to  please  him,  and  render  his  home  worthy  to 
be  still  the  sacred  temple  of  his  affections.  But 
strive  as  she  might,  sho  could  not  disguise  the 
too  apparent  fact  that  bis  interests  and 
affections  were  gradually  becoming  alienated, 
and  his  fancy  beginning  to  roam.  Sorrowfully 
she  consulted  her  mirror,  to  know  if*  her  person- 
al attractions  were  decaying,  and  turned  away  to 
weep  bitter,  bitter  tears.  Still  a  warm  hope  lin- 
gered in  her  heart;  there  would  come  a  time 
surely  when  this  cruel  injustice  would  be  re- 
paired, and  with  the  birth  of  her  babe,  her  heart 
leaped  up  to  meet  the  longed-for  endearments  of 
her  husband's  love.  Her  expectations  were  part- 
ly realized.  Holding  his  fair  boy  in  his  arms, 
and  looking  upon  the  pale,  suffering,  but  still 
beautiful  face  of  its  mother,  Harry  would  have 
been  less  than  human  if  his  heart  had  not 
thrilled  with  something  of  the  old-time  ten- 
derness. 

But  even  this  was  transient.  Margaret's  health 
was  delicate,  and  her  motherly  cares  confined  her 
much  at  homo,  and  Harry,  gay  rover  that  he 
was,  could  not  deprive  himself  of  society  for  her 
sake.  With  noble  self-sacrifice,  she  bade  him 
leave  her  if  it  was  his  pleasure,  and  waited  his 
coming  many  a  weary  night  to  welcome  him 
with  a  smile.  But  that  day  the  idle  word  of  a 
chance  culler  had  sped  like  an  envenomed  arrow 
to  her  heart. 

"  Have  you  seen  tho  beautiful  Miss  Morgan 
yet?"  inquired  Miss  Ashley,  a  young  lady  who 
had  been  in  other  days  a  disappointed  rival  of 
Margaret.  "  She  is  perfectly  superb,  just  in  your 
old  style  precisely;  only  all  thegentlomen  say  she 
is  tho  most  faultlessly  beautiful  creature  that  ever 
strayed  from  Paradise.  I  heard  Mr.  St.  Legere 
say  last  evening  that  sho  was  certainly  from  the 
seventh  heaven  of  the  prophet,  for  such  magnifi 
contly  regal  beauty  could  belong  only  to  ahouri. 
You  know  ho  is  always  so  extravagant  in  his 
praise.  Fortunately  his  enthusiasm  soon  ex- 
pends itself." 

Margaret  resolutely  subdued  the  rising  in  her 
throat,  and  replied,  calmly,  "  I  have  not  even 
heard  of  Miss  Morgan.     Pray,  who  is  she  ?" 

"  Not  heard  of  her  ?  Is  it  possible  !  but  then 
you  go  out  so  little.  Your  devotion  to  home  is 
really  astonishing.  Miss  Morgan  is  a  Washing- 
ton belle  of  three  seasons  standing ;  rather 
haughty  and  a  little  dashing  in  her  manners,  bat 
then  some  men  are  so  captivated  by  such  things, 
you  know ;  and  she  really  is  superb,  and  her 
ta5te  is  so  faultlessly  exquisite.  You  may  well 
be  proud  of  your  husband,  I  assure  you,  for  he 
has  distanced  all  his  unmarried  competitors,  and 
is  the  constant  satellite  of  this  reigning  star." 

It  was  not  an  angry  jealousy  that  burned  in 
Margaret's  heart,  and  lighted  the  hectic  glow 
upon  her  cheek,  but  the  deep,  cruel  pain  of  lac- 
erated affection.  Her  pride  sustained  her  till 
Miss  Ashley  left,  and  then  throwing  herself  upon 
her  bed,  she  wept  a  flood  of  burning  tears.  Ris- 
ing at  length,  half-wild  with  the  anguish  at  her 
heart,  she  dressed  herself,  and  drawing  a  thick 
veil  over  her  face,  went  out  for  a  walk.  Her's 
was  not  the  step  of  a  pleasure-seeker,  but  the 
firm,  rapid  tread  of  one  who  seeks  forgetfulness 
in  the  excitement  of  action. 

Scarce  knowing  whither  her  stops  were  bent, 
she  entered  Union  Park.  The  day  was  bright ; 
nurses  were  out  with  their  charges,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  the  merry  voices  of  happy,  care- 
less children.  Glittering  equipages  dashed  by 
upon  the  street,  and  the  mingled  hum  of  the 
passing  multitude  drifted  over  the  solitude  of  the 
park  like  the  strong  voice  of  the  surging  sea. 
But  Margaret's  senses  were  locked  in  oblivion  of 
all  around  her  ;  her  husband,  and  he  alone,  filled 
all  her  thoughts.  Bitterly  she  recalled  the  scene 
in  her  boudoir,  on  the  night  of  her  marriage, 
counted  over  one  by  one  all  those  fond  promises, 
bethought  herself  of  all  the  tenderness  of  their 
early  wedded  life,  and  asked  herself  with  a  low, 
despairing  heart-cry,  would  those  scenes  never 
return  to  her?  Must  she  live  on  in  her  gloomy, 
joyless  life,  without  one  ray  of  real  love  from 
that  heart  which  had  sworn  to  cherish  and  pro- 
tect her  while  life  should  last  ? 


She  had  crossed  the  park,  and  was  nearing  its 
opposite  boundary,  when  a  voice,  that  voice 
whose  lightest  tone  had  still  power  to  thrill  her 
deepest  emotions,  fell  on  her  ear.  Looking  up, 
she  saw  upon  the  open  street  a  couple  of  eques- 
trians. Harry,  her  Harry,  mounted  on  a  dark 
bay  steed,  his  blue  eyes  flashing  with  such  a  light 
as  she  had  not  seen  in  them  for  months,  and 
his  proudest  smile  oatbeaming  from  his  hand- 
some face,  rode  by  the  side  of  a  magnificent — 
yes,  she  was  a  magnificently  beautiful  woman. 
Her  form  was  faultless,  her  carriage  superb,  and 
the  drooping  plumes  of  her  riding-hat  shaded  a 
face  of  exquisite  proportions.  Her  silver  voice 
rang  out  in  a  clear  and  merry  laugh,  as  touching 
her  mettled  steed  with  her  silver-mounted  whip, 
she  challenged  her  companion  to  a  race,  and  they 
started  off  upon  an  animated  trot. 

Poor  Margaret !  she  clutched  the  iron  railing 
for  support,  and  gasped,  a  faint,  deathly  gasp, 
for  breath.  But  her  strength  returned,  and  with 
it  her  pride  rallied. 

"  This  is  too  much !"  she  said.  "  I  have  borne 
a  great  deal,  patiently,  but  this  is  the  one  drop 
which  overflows  the  cup.  He  never  loved  me — 
he  never  had  the  power  to  love,  his  wayward, 
fickle  heart  knows  not  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
I  can  live  with  him  no  longer.  His  caresses, 
once  so  dearly  prized,  would  be  repulsive  now  ; 
I  shrink  from  htm  as  from  a  serpent's  coil.  My 
father's  house  is  yet  open  to  me,  I  will  seek  it 
this  day ;  not  another  night  will  I  pass  under  the 
roof  of  one  who  has  so  foully  wronged  me." 

She  hurried  home,  packed  her  wardrobe  and 
her  jewels,  and  the  few  gifts  of  friends  which  6he 
especially  prized,  put  on  her  travelling  dress, 
and  then  for  the  first  time  since  in  golden  twi- 
light she  had  entered  the  house,  sat  down  to 
calm  her  troubled  thoughts.  Her  lips  were  firm- 
ly compressed,  a  wild,  lurid  light  burned  in  her 
eves,  and  a  stranger  might  have  taken  her  an- 
guished looked  for  the  frenzy  of  a  maniac. 

Her  child  still  slept  on,  but  the  time  had  come 
when  she  must  waken  and  dress  him  for  his  jour- 
ney. Taking  a  night-lamp  in  her  hand,  she 
crept  softly  into  the  nursery,  and  bent  with  moth- 
erly solicitude  over  his  rosy  slumbers. 

"Dear  Harry!  dear,  dear  child!"  she  mur- 
mured. The  babe  smiled,  his  father's  smile,  and 
she  caught  him  in  her  arms,  pressed  htm  to  her 
bosom,  and  passionately  kissed  his  glowing 
cheek.  Softly  6he  cooed  to  him  in  that  broken 
speoch  which  mother-lips  so  quickly  learn;  her 
heart  melted  beneath  the  warm  touch  of  his  baby 
fingers,  tears  flowed  over  her  burning  cheeks,  and 
for  his  sweet  sake  sho  resolved  still  to  live, 
still  to  suffer  for  the  being  who  had  dowried  her 
with  such  happiness. 

"  He  is  the  father  of  my  babe,"  she  murmured, 
"I  cannot,  cannot  leave  him." 

The  night  now  was  wearing  away  apace. 
Since  morning  she  had  not  seen  Harry.  She 
held  the  babe  to  her  bosom,  fed  his  sweet  young 
lifo  from  her  own  veins,  and  laid  him  smiling 
back  again  to  his  unconscious  slumbers ;  and  un- 
able yet  to  overcome  her  clinging  tenderness, 
she  laid  down  beside  him,  pressed  his  rosy  cheek 
to  her's,  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  The  full 
moon  rose  and  looked  in  upon  her,  and  the  nurse 
came  in,  and  peeping  softly  over  the  couch, 
tripped  out  upon  some  errand  of  her  own,  yet 
still  Margaret  slept  on. 

At  ten  o'clock  there  came  a  ring  at  the  door- 
bell, then  a  heavy  burden  was  brought  into  the 
hall ;  quietly,  with  hushed  tread,  thoy  bore  it  up 
the  stairway  and  laid  it  carefully  upon  Margaret's 
bed. 

"  My  wife,  my  Margaret,  where  is  she  ?"  moan- 
ed the  wounded  man. 

No  one  knew ;  but  his  attending  physician,  no- 
ticing a  folded  note  upon  the  dressing-table, 
opened  it  by  Harry's  orders  and  read : 

"  Harry  St.  Legere  : — Why  I  have  left  you 
your  own  heart  will  best  inform  you.  The  love 
you  vowed  was  mine,  and  mine  forever,  being 
transferred  to  another,  you  have  no  longer  any 
need  of  me  in  your  home  ;  therefore  I  and  my 
babe  have  sought  a  refuge  elsewhere. 

Your  injured  Wife." 

Her  closets  and  drawers  being  searched,  were 
found  empty,  and  Harry,  convinced  at  lastof  his 
loss,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  moaned.  A 
quick  fever  flushed  his  whole  system,  and  he  be- 
came delirious.  It  was  midnight  when  the  nurse 
returned,  and  hastening  to  her  charge,  woke  her 
mistress,  who  till  then  had  slumbered  in  peaceful 
unconsciousness,  and  told  her  the  strange  story 
of  her  husband's  misfortune.  The  physician 
still  sat  by  Harry's  bedside,  when  Margaret, 
frightened  and  ghastly  pale,  entered  her  own 
room. 
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"Hurry,  Hurry!"  sho  exclaimed;  "my  hus- 
band, speak  to  mo  1" 

"  Ho  is  delirious,"  Raid  tho  physician  severely  ; 
"your  tenderness  has  come  too  late,  madaiu." 

"I  never  had  aught  bat  tenderness  for  him," 
said  Margarot,  wondoringly,  SB  sho  met  tho  stern- 
ly rebuking  glance  or  his  eye,  "  I  have  loved  him 
as  I  love  my  own  life  ;  1  would  die  for  him  this 
moment." 

Dr.  Long  hold  up  to  her  tho  note  which  had 
been  found  upon  her  table.  Tho  sudden  dashing 
of  her  countenance  seemed  to  him  proof  of  her 
guilt;  but  comprehending  at  last  the  mistake 
into  which  he  had  fallen,  she  sat  down  calmly  hy 
him,  and  rovcalcd  to  him  tho  wliolo  sorrowful 
story. 

"  Do  you  think  ho  will  livo,  doetor  V  sho  ex- 
claimed, earnestly,  at  the  closo.  "There  is  no 
grief  so  hitter  as  to  lose  him  altogether." 

"  Time  only  will  determine,  lie  was  thrown 
from  his  horso,  and  his  skull  is  hodly  fractured. 
Careful  nursing,  however,  may  restore  him." 

Margaret  look  her  place  hy  her  husband's  bed- 
side, releasing  Dr.  Long,  who  rotired  to  an  ad- 
joining chamber.  The  sick  man  moanod  and 
turned  restlessly  upon  his  couch,  muttering  frag- 
ments of  delirious  speoeh.  Anxiously  was  Mar- 
garet's ear  strained  to  catch  his 
lightest  whisper;  somotimes  he 
murmured  her  own  name,  and 
seemed  to  ho  recalling  tho  days 
of  their  courtship,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  former  times  ;  again  ho 
was  wandering  in  desolate  wilds 
in  search  of  his  lost  wife,  and 
crying  loudly,  "  My  Margarot, 
my  pearl,  my  lily-queen  !  has  any 
one  seen  her?  O,  my  wife,  sho 
is  doad  1  sho  is  lost  1"  But  never 
once  did  the  name  of  Eleanor 
Morgan  pass  his  lips.  Tenderly 
and  carefully  she  watched  by  his 
bedside  three  long  days;  no  oth- 
er hand  administered  his  medi- 
cines, or  smoothed  his  fovered 
pillow ;  no  other  touch  hut  her'a 
cooled  his  burning  brow ;  no 
voice  but  hor's  answered  his 
piteous  cries.  At  last  ho  fell  into 
a  deep  and  peaceful  sleep.  O, 
how  almost  breathlessly  the  anx- 
ious and  remorseful  wifo  watched 
lest  the  slightest  breath  might 
distract  him.  Towards  morning 
ho  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked 
faintly  yet  earnestly  about  him. 
Margaret  sat  by  his  head,  faintly- 
concealed  by  the  curtains,  and  it 
was  a  moment  before  be  saw  her. 

"  Margaret,"  he  exclaimed,  at 
length,  "  my  wife ;  there,  you 
you  have  not  left  me ;  it  was  a 
dream,  a  cruel  nightmare — tell  me 
it  was." 

"  I  have  never  left  you,  my 
husband  ;  I  am  still  as  ever  your 
true  and  devoted  wife." 

"But  was  there  not  a  note? 
Did  not  some  one  say,  '  I  and 
my  babe  have  sought  a  refuge 
elsewhere  V  How  was  it,  Marga- 
ret ?  do  not  deceive  me." 

"  You  have  been  very  ill,  my 
husband,"  was  her  tender,  tearful 
answer.  "  You  have  been  deliri- 
ous, and  had  many  strange  fan- 
cies ;  but  you  are  better  now. 
You  must  not  talk,  however,  or 
disturb  yourself  about  anything. 
Be  assured  that  I  am  still  your 
own  true  Margaret — your's  as 
dearly  and  tenderly  as  on  the  day 
we  were  married ;"  and  she  laid  her 
face  beside  his  on  the  pillow,  and 
soothed  him,  as  one  might 
soothe  an  ailing  child. 

"  O,  Margaret,  my  love,  my 
light!"  he  murmured.  "I  be- 
lieve earth  has  not  another  like 
you.  I  love  you  this  hour  as  I 
never  loved  you  before." 

Harry's  wandering  heart  at  last 
was  fixed,  never  more  to  roam. 
During  his  long  and  tedious  re- 
covery, Margaret's  love  and  pa- 
tience were  untiring,  and  he  ap- 
preciated, as  he  had  never  done 
before,  the  true  womanly  soul 
that  inspired  her. 

"  Margaret,  darling,"  he  said  to  her  one  day, 
"  I  always  loved  you  differently  from  any  other 
woman  1  ever  knew.  I  never  saw  another  wo- 
man whom  I  would  have  married,  and  I  never 
for  one  instant  regretted  having  married  you ; 
but  never,  until  the  moment  when  (in  my  deliri- 
um it  must  have  been,  though  it  comes  terribly 
real  to  me  even  yet)  I  thought  you  had  left  me ; 
had  left  me  because  of  my  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, my  criminal  neglect  ot  you,  and  my  fool- 
ish attentions  to  others.  0,  my  darling,  God 
spare  me  from  ever  again  experiencing  the  ago- 
ny of  that  moment!" 

Then  kindly  and  carefully  she  told  him  all; 
of  Miss  Ashley's  call,  of  her  subsequent  walk, 
of  her  hasty  determination,  and  how  it  had  been 
prevented.  Tears  came  into  his  eyes  as  he 
listened. 

"And  you  have  suffered  all  this  for  my  wicked 
folly,  Margaret.  It  shall  never  be  again.  Your 
face,  faded  and  worn  by  your  ceaseless  care  for 
me,  is  more  beautiful  to  my  eyes  than  it  ever  was 
in  the  days  of  your  girlhood  ;  it  would  make  no 
difference  to  me  now,  if  you  were  plainer  than 
the  plainest.  I  love  your  noble,  generous 
soul,  your  sweet  womanly  truth,  with  such  a  love 
as  no  form  of   mere  physical  beauty,  however 


perfect,  can  elicit.  Can  you  forgive  me,  Mar- 
garet ?" 

Tho  reader  con  fancy  her  reply. 

"  Harry,"  she  said  n  few  minutes  afterwards, 
"  I  always  distrusted  your  admiration  of  my 
boauty  ;  not  that  1  doubted  itu  sincerity,  hut  it 
was  so  frail  iv  tie ;  now  I  feel  that  we  are  united 
by  a  bond  which  in  stronger  than  death." 

Tho  remorse  which  Margaret  felt  for  that  ono 
fearful  dereliction  from  duty,  impressed  itself 
Htrongly  upon  her  memory.  Harry's  waywardness, 
though  Bubdued,  wuh  not  annihilated;  and  if  in 
any  of  the  petty  trials  which  afterwards  darkened 
her  path,  she  felt  tempted  to  use  hasty  or  sum- 
mary measures,  the  remembruneo  of  that  fearful 
night  rose  before  her,  with  its  lesson  of  patient, 
long-enduring,  long  forbearing  love. 

To  morrow  is  like  a  juggler  that  deceives  ns  ; 
a  quack  that  protends  to  euro  us,  and  thin  ice 
that  will  not  boar  our  weight.  It  is  a  fruit 
beyond  our  grasp  ;  a  glittering  bauble  that  bursts 
and  vanishes  away,  a  will  o'-tho-wisp  that  leads 
many  into  the  mire,  and  a  rock  that  many  mari- 
ners have  struck  and  suffered  shipwreck.  It  is 
an  illusion  to  all  who  neglect  the  present  hour, 
and  a  reality  to  those  only  who  improve  to-day. 


powerful  grizzly  hear,  which  would  weigh 
about  lour  or  five  cwfc.,  and  would  stand  from 
three  and  a  half  lo   four   feet  high,  with  a   lank 

mmi  of  India-rubber  movement  and  action  about 

him — about  half  devil.  We  had  jurtt  time  to  no- 
tice the  preparatory  arrangements,  when  tho 
crowd  from  the  outftlde  broke  through;  in  rushed 
several  thousand  people ;  they  flew  like  magic 
on  to  the  top  of  the  largo  cage,  which  was  COvand 
with  boards,  so  that  the  cage  was  soon  surround- 
ed and  covered  in  every  direction  by  sight-seers  ; 
thoso  from  the  staging,  and  outsiders,  who  '-"iilil 
not  get  a  sight,  commenced  an  auaatt  on  tho^c 
on  and  about  the  cage,  with  stones,  brickbats, 
clabfl,  boards,  turf,  nnd  everything  that  came 
handy,  to  clear  the  way  and  give  fair  play.  This 
having  the  desired  effect,  and  all  being  ready, 
the  Hlide  door  was  hoisted,  and  Bruin  notified  by 
a  ten-foot  pole  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  other 
department.  Tho  bull  was  standing  in  tho  ccn- 
tro,  ready  to  receive  his  guest.  After  tho  hear 
had  made  his  entrance,  the  slide  door  was  shut, 
no  that  both  animals  were  secure  in  the  large 
cage.  The  bull,  considering  the  intrusion  rather 
improper  for  Sunday,  commencing  pawing,  and 
making  a  low  bellow;  the  bear  in  the  meantime 
walking  round  by  tho  bars  of  tho  cage,  with  a 


hold,  tho  bull  caught  him  in  the  eye.      The  bear 

was  perfectly  savage.  At  it  they  went  again — 
the  bull  threw  the  bo  ar  six  or  eight  feet  into 
the  air,  the  hear  fell  and  pretended  to  be  dead. 
The  bull,  not  being  satisfied  with  these  preten- 
sions, drove  at  him  again — the  bear  grabbed  him 
by  the  nose,  and  another  bug  ensued.  The  bull 
extricated  himself,  and  at  the  bear  ho  went  until 
Bruin  sneaked  into  a  corner,  out  of  which  he 
could  neither  bo  coaxed,  flattered,  nor  driven. 
The  bull  set  up  a  loud  bellow,  as  he  proudly 
walked  about  the  eugo,  pawing.  The  excited 
multitude  gave  one  long,  loud  yell  for  Napoleon 
IV%>  and  departed." 

Till,  MI'S. 
Beautiful  lips  arc  regarded  by  all  persons  as 
indispensable  requisites  to  prettiness  in  a  lady. 
Nothing  hut  excellent  general  health  will  im- 
part to  them  that  churminc  ruby  tint  which  so 
delights  the  observer.  It  has  been  suid,  by  tho 
most  reliahlc  medical  authorities,  that  a  red  un- 
der lip  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  good 
health  ;  and  it  may  be  well  added,  that  it  is  ono 
of  the  most  irresistible  fascinations  of  which  a 
young  lady  can  be  possessed.  Tho  weather  af- 
fects the  lips  of  some  persons  to  such  an  extent 
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BULL  AND  BEAK  FIGHT,  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  above  title  might  be  supposed  to  refer  to 
an  encounter  of  stock-brokers  upon  change,  but 
such  encounters  are  quite  too  common  to  merit 
the  exercise  of  pen  and  pencil.  Our  illustration 
refers  to  a  terrific  combat  between  a  bull  and  a 
grizzly  bear,  which  took  place  some  time  since  in 
the  city  of  New  Orleans,  in  imitation  of  a  sav- 
age sport  inaugurated  in  California  in  the  wild- 
est days  of  its  history.  We  are  glad  to  say  that 
this  Bpecies  of  amusement  was  soon  "  played 
out"  in  California,  and  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  older  States  was  an  utter  failure. 
In  former  days,  bear-baiting  was  a  favorite 
amusement  of  our  English  ancestors,  and  the 
London  Bear  Garden  was  patronized  by  the  no- 
bility and  by  royalty  itself.  The  Puritans  put 
an  end  to  it,  "  not,"  as  Macaulay  maliciously 
remarks,  "  because  it  gave  pain  to  the  bear,  but 
because  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  spectators."  Of 
the  strife  delineated  in  the  engraving,  an  eye  wit- 
ness has  thus  recorded  his  impressions  : 

"  In  the  arena  was  a  cage  about  thirty  feet 
square  and  twelve  feet  high,  built  of  timber, 
grated  with  bars  of  iron ;  in  it  stood  a  large, 
powerful  dark  slate-colored  bull,  Napoleon  IV. — 
sole  monarch  of  that  establishment.  By  the  side 
of  this  stood   another  cage,  with   a  large  and 


deep,  low  howl.  After  going  quite  around  the 
cage,  and  finding  it  all  secure,  he  stopped,  and 
his  eyes  began  to  fire  up.  The  bull  by  this  time 
appeared  to  be  up  to  the  boiling  pitch  of  rage, 
unable  longer  to  bear  the  insolence  of  the  bear. 
At  him  he  plunged.  The  bear  struck  the  bull's 
ear;  this  enraged  the  bull,  who  made  another 
plunge  at  the  bear — the  bear,  not  counting  ex- 
actly on  the  sport,  got  entangled  on  the  bull's 
horns,  and  buried  his  teeth  in  the  upper  side  of 
the  bull's  head  ;  the  bull,  however,  whirled  him 
off.  After  they  had  time  to  breathe  awhile,  they 
were  stirred  up  with  long  poles.  The  bull  made 
a  desperate  drive  at  the  bear,  knocked  him  on 
his  back,  and  jumped  on  him  lengthways.  There 
the  two  were,  head  to  head.  The  bear,  opening 
his  paws  quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  took  the 
bull,  clasped  one  paw  each  aide  of  his  head, 
grasped  his  nose  with  his  tusks,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion held  and  hugged  the  bull — both  bull  and 
bear  kicking  with  their  hind  feet,  the  bear  still 
sticking  to  his  embrace.  After  remaining  some 
minutes  in  this  position,  during  which  time  the 
blood  flowed  profusely,  the  bull,  suspecting  that 
the  bear  was  sucking  rather  too  much  of  his  life, 
made  a  desperate  effort,  and  cleared  himself. 
Another  short  respite,  and  the  bull  was  again 
warmed  up  to  the  scratch.     The  bear  missing  his 


as  to  disfigure  their  beauty,  as  well  as  to  cause 
much  pain  from  soreness.  A  strong  wind, 
united  with  a  cold  atmosphere,  will  frequently 
cause  so  great  an  irritation  of  the  delicate  skin 
of  the  lips,  that  weeks  will  sometimes  elapse  be- 
fore the  effects  will  entirely  be  effaced.  Ladies 
should  therefore  be  quite  scrupulous  in  guarding 
their  faces  from  cold  and  wind,  especially  in  rid- 
ing. In  warm  weather,  cold  water  may  be  used 
in  washing  the  face  and  lips  without  fear  of 
their  becoming  chapped  ;  but  in  cold  weather, 
both  cold  and  hot  water,  as  also  soap,  should  be 
avoided.  Pure  tepid  rain  water  will  be  found  to 
be  the  least  irritating  to  a  delicate  complexion, 
and  a  preventive  against  chapped  lips.  Much 
may  be  done  to  restore  the  lips  to  their  natural 
state,  when  they  become  inflamed.  An  elegant 
lip-salve  may  be  made  in  the  following  simple 
manner :  Put  half  a  pound  ot  fresh  lard  into  a 
pen,  with  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  white  wax ;  set 
it  on  a  slow  fire  till  it  is  melted ;  then  take  a 
small  tin  dish,  fill  it  with  water,  and  add  a  few 
chips  of  alkanet  root;  let  the  water  boil  till  it  be- 
comes ot  a  beautiful  red  color  ;  strain  some  of  it 
and  mix  it  with  the  other  ingredients  according 
as  may  be  desired;  scent  it  with  some  agreeable 
and  favorite  extract,  and  then  pour  it  into  small 
white  jars  or  boxes. — Saturday  Courier. 
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A  UAE  FEMME. 

FROM   TJI3    PBBNCH   07    VICTOR    HUGO. 

Were  I  a  king,  mj  empire  I'd  resign, 
My  car,  my  sceptre,  and  the  kneeling  crowd, 

My  crown  of  gold,  my  baths  of  porphyry  flne, 
My  fleets,  more  numerous  than  the  waters  proad, 
For  one  kind  look  from  thee. 

If  I  were  Jove,  I'd  give  earth,  air  and  sea, 
Angela  and  demons,  of  my  law  the  slaves, 

Prolific  chaos  and  eternity, 
Space,  skies  and  worlds — all  air  or  ocean  laves, 
But  for  one  kiss  from  thee. — F.  A.  Dcbivagb. 

SONNET. 
Whan  hearts  are  full  of  yearning  tenderness. 
For  the  loTed  absent,  whom  we  cannot  reach, 
By  deed  or  token,  gesture  or  kind  speech, 
Tbe  ppirit's  true  affection  to  express; 
When  hearts  are  full  of  innermost  distress, 
And  we  are  doomed  to  stand  inactive  by, 
Watching  tbe  soul's  or  body's  agony, 
Which  bumau  effort  helps  not  to  make  less — 
Then  like  a  cup  capacious  to  contain 
The  overflowings  of  the  heart,  m  prayer; 
The  longing  of  tbe  pool  is  satisfied, 
The  keenest  dart*  of  anguish  blunted  are; 
And,  though  we  cannot  cease  to  yearn  or  grieve, 
Yet  we  have  learned  in  patience  to  abide  — TaxncQ. 


DESPAIR. 
I  am  answered,  and  henceforth 
The  course  of  life  that  seemed  so  flowery  to  mo 
With  you  for  guide  nod  master,  only  you, 
Becomes  the  wa-cllff  pathway  broken  short, 
And  ending  in  a  ruin— nothing  left, 
But  Into  some  low  cave  to  crawl,  and  there, 
If  the  wolf  spare  me.  weep  my  life  away. 
Killed  with  unutterable  unkindlincss.— TbsstsoS. 

IMMORTALITY. 
Thought 
Alone,  and  Its  quick  elements — will,  passion, 
Reason,  Imagination — cannot  die. 

What  has  thought 
To  do  with  time  or  placoor  circumstance.' — Sukllbt. 


(JMitttt'ss  fey  &faw. 

GOSSIP   WITH    THE   READER. 

—  Autumn  ia  close  at  hand.  The  nights  are  lengthen- 
ing, and,  as  the  rosy  hues  fade  away  from  the  sunset 
clouds,  tho  melodious  cicada  seem  chanting  a  farewell 
song  to  summer.  "  The  bright  verdure  of  the  trees," 
says  Wilson  Flagg,  "  has  faded  to  a  more  dusky  green; 
a  nd  here  and  there  In  different  parts  of  the  woods,  may 
be  observed  a  sero  and  yellow  leaf,  liko  the  white  hairs 
that  are  Interspersed  among  tbe  dark  brown  tresses  of 
manhood,  and  indicate  tho  suro  advance  of  hoary  years." 
Already  tho  city  gives  out  autumnal  signs.  Old  familiar 
faces,  unseen  for  many  a  day,  are  met  in  our  daily  walks. 
Large  posters  on  the  walls  announce  that  the  players 
have  returned  to  town;  letters  from  Saratoga  and  New- 
port and  tbe  mountains  become  rarer  In  the  Daily  Tran- 
script; and  no  tho  summer  is  passing  away  with  all  its 
pleasures  and  drawbacks,  its  greenwoods,  its  delicious 
fruits,  broiling  suns  and  its  mosquitoes.  The  coiniog 
fall  will  present  us  with  uow  occupations  and  new  objects 

of  contemplation Louis  Napoleon  has  rede«med  one 

of  his  promises  at  least.  When  dining  with  his  generals 
before  the  Italian  war,  he  gave  them  au  invitation  to 
hunt  with  him  In  the  forest  of  Compiegne  in  September. 
Binco  then  ho  has  been  bunting  men  on  tbe  plains  of 
Sardinia  and  Lombardy ;  but  his  bugles  have  sounded 
the  recall,  and  the  dogs  of  war  arc  chinned  up  fcr  the 
present.  Good  sport  to  you,  Nirarod  of  Franco!  There 
will  bo  merry  doings  in  the  greenwood  by  day  nnd  morry 
revels  in  tho  banquet-hall  at  night;  but  who  shall  say 
whether  Complegoe  and  Fontainebleau  are  not  haunted? 
Have  masves  enough  been  said  to  prevent  tho  pale  spectre 
of  Orsinl  from  haunting  the  bedside  of  the  hero  of  tbe 
2d  of  December!  Is  the  peace  with  Austria  of  a  nature 
to  keep  the  carbonari's  stiletto  In  ils  sheath  ?    Time  alone 

can  answer  these  questions Our  friend  Kimball  hns 

commonced  another  dramatic  season  at  tbe  Museum  with 
every  augury  of  his  usual  success.  He  had  previously 
engaged  the  Ronsnnl  Ballet- troupe,  and  notwithstanding 
the  hot  weather  they  attracted  foil  houses,  the  principal 
feature  being  tho  production,  with  new  scenery,  of  a 
ballet  founded  on  Lord  Byron's  Corsair  Tho  6tar  of 
the  troupe,  Signorina  Annetta  Galletti  is  a  finished  ar- 
tiste, a  most  graceful  and  vigorous  dancer,  and  an  ad- 
mirable pantomimlst.  She  sports  with  the  difficulties  of 
her  profession,  and  her  tours  deforce  are  really  surpris- 
ing. She  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Q.  W.  Smith,  the 
best  male  dancer  and  ballet-master  who  ever  appeared  on 
the  American  stage.  He  has  been  associated  with  all  the 
Terpsichorean  celebrities  of  tbe  ballet  for  years.  He  is  a 
flne  pantomimist,  and  is  equally  at  home  in  comic  and 
serious  character.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  one 
man  can  play  in  the  same  evening,  the  Conrad  of  the 
Corsair  and  the  bewitched  padre  of  tho  "  Maja  de  Sevil- 

la." The  Howard,  of  late  under  the  management  of 

E.  L.  DaveDport.  haa  presented  a  series  of  excellent  en- 
tertainments with  a  powerful  combination  company.  We 
have  rarely  seen  pieces  so  thoroughly  well  played  through- 
out   Ex-President  Tjler   is  at  Old   Point  Comfort, 

Virginia,  passing  tbe  summer A  moralizing  writer 

says:  Don't  rely  upon  friends.  Don't  rely  upon  the 
name  of  your  ancestors.  Thousands  have  spent  tbe 
prime  of  lire  in  the  vain  hope  of  those  whom  they  called 
friends ;  and  thousands  have  starved  because  they  had  a 
rich  father.  Rely  upon  tbe  good  name  which  is  made  by 
your  own  exertions;  and  know  that  hotter  than  the  best 
friend  you  cau  have  is  unquestionable  determination, 

united  with  decision  of  character When  Dr.  Lucas, 

n  very  unpopular  man,  ventured  on  a  speech  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  and  failed  altogether,  Grattan  said,  "  He 
rose  without  a  friend,  and  sat  down  without  an  ene- 
my."  Many  people  like  cowspapere,  but  few  pre- 


serve them :  yet  the  most  interesting  reading  imaginable 
is  a  file  of  old  newspapers-  It  bring}  up  the  very  age, 
with  all  its  bustle  and  every-day  affairs,  and  marks  its 
genius  and  its  spirit  more  than  the  moct  labored  descrip- 
tion of  the  historian.  Who  can  take  up  a  paper  half  a 
century  back,  without  the  thought  that  almost  every 
name  there  printed  is  now  cut  upon  a  tombstone  at  tbe 

head  of  au  epitaph  ? A  traveller  says  that  if  he  were 

asked  to  describe  the  first  sensations  of  a  camel-ride,  he 
would  say :  "  Take  a  music-stool,  and  having  wound  it 
up  as  high  as  it  would  go,  put  it  in  a  cart  without  springs, 
get  on  the  top,  and  next  drive  the  cart  transversely 
across  a  ploughed  field,  and  you  will  then  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  terror  and  uncertainty  you  would  experience 

the  first  time  you  mounted  a  camel.'' Mr.  Otway,in 

reply  to  Englishmen  in  Mexico  who  requested  his  inter- 
ference to  protect  their  live-.',  coolly  told  them  that  if 
any  of  them  were  murdered  the  English  government 
would  certainly  avenge  the  outrage.     Great  consolation, 

this More  camels,  say$  the  Civilian,  of  Galveston, 

are  coming  to  Texas.  The  importation  now  expected  if 
to  be  made  from  the  valleys  of  tbe  upper  Mongolia. 
They  are  stronger  than  any  other  kind  of  camels,  and  are 
accustomed  to  the  severest  hardships.  They  are  to  enter 
tbe  United  States  via  San  Francisco A  Newport  let- 
ter iu  the  Journal  says  of  the  bathing :  Ladies  who  can- 
not boast  of  natural  plumptitude  equip  themselves  with 
"  life-preserving  jackets,"  which  they  inflate  before  going 
into  the  water,  and  which  thus  give  them  Juno-like  pro- 
portions. [This  may  be  scandalous,  yet  it  Is  true,  and  I 
this  morning  heard  a  plaintive  cry  from  a  bathing  bouse 
as  we  passed,  "  Do  come  in  here,  Mrs.  Journal  Reader, 

and  blow  me  up  before  I  go  into  the  water.'"J At 

Edinburgh  is  still  preserved  a  monster  wrought-iron  gun 
of  the  olden  time.    Tbe  wrought-tron  guns  were  a  sort 
of  iron   cooperage,  mado  with  staves   and   hoops.     The 
famous  Scottish  gun,  Modi  Meg.  was  built  by  the  smith 
od  tbe  spot  where  It  was  used — so  says  tradition— and 
three  lumps  of  granite  were  chipped  into  spheres  by  hand. 
At  the  first  shot  the  walls  of  tbe  Douglass  Castle  were 
pierced  through.     At  the  second  shot  tbe  arm  of  tbe  lady 
of  tbe  castle  was  cut  off,  while  in  the  act  of  lifting  the 
wine-cup  at  tho  noontide  meal.     The  third  shot  was  not 
fired,  the  castle  being  surrendered  under  fear  of  what  fur- 
ther devilment  Mons  Meg  might  achieve.  The  fir-t 
time  tbe  American  ring  bas  been  shown  to  tbe  outward 
world  in  the  Russian  capital,  was   last  Fourth  of  July, 
when    tbe    United    States    Consul    gave    a    handsome 
"spread"  to  tbe  Americans   ia   tho  city. ....  .Recently, 

says  the  Troy  (N.  Y  )  Whig,  while  some  gentlemen  were 
spending  a  social  hour  at  a  highly  respectable  residence 
down  town,  one  of  the  light-fingered  gentry  entered  the 
hall  ami  carried  off  tbeir  hats,  of  various  qualities,  from 
common  straw  up  to  white  beaver.  The  hat  market 
"  rii  "    Immediately,  upon   tbe  bare-headed  procession 

arriving   up   town A    western   correspondent  says 

there  Is  one  feature  which  is  apparent  all  over  the  Went ; 
while  tbe  towns  and  cities  bave  diminished  In  business 
and  population,  tho  country  hae  increased  in  both.  Men 
who  would  not  live  In  town  have  gone  out  upon  tho 
prairies,  put  their  hands  to  the  plow,  and  determined 
that  it  Is  boiler  to  raise  wheat  at  fifty  cents  per  bushel 
than  if  is  to  trade  on  credit   with  no  securities  and  no 

pay An     important    document,    emanating    from 

American  shipmasters  at  Leghorn,  has  been  published. 
It  is  acautlon  to  shipmasters  taking  charters  for  Leghorn, 
to  be  ware  of  certain  Impositions  which  have  been  sys- 
tematically practised,  and  for  the  avoidanco  of  which  In- 
structions aro  given Ten  pound  and  eight  pound 

brook  trout  have  been  caught  In  the  Androscoggin  waters 

In  Maine Tbe  artesian   well   at   Cburlvstowo,  S.  C, 

Is  tubed  to  the  depth  of  1320  feet,  and  supplies  100,000 
gallons  every  twenty-four  hours.  Its  temperature,  when 
It  roaohea  the  surface,  Is  about  $3  degrees  of  Fahrenheit; 
its  taste  slightly  alk.ilttnT.  and  it  Ls  thought  to  have  med- 
icinal qualities.  A  trough,  near  the  well,  on  one  of  tbe 
great  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  ls  supplied  with  this 
water  for  the  use  of  horses,  which  manifest  a  singular 
avidity  for  it,  muny  of  them  refusing  to  driok  at  their 
stables  iu  the  morning,  in  the  expectation  of  receiving  a 
supply  at  the  trough  on  their  way  to  their  stands. ...  It 
is  supposed  that  Trimble  county,  Ky.,  furnishes  more 
blackberries  than  any  other  place  of  its  .■  Ire  in  the  world. 
The  picking  and  forwarding  to  the  Cincinnati  market  has 
been  reduced  to  a  system,  and  it  is  found  that  the  re- 
ceipts of  a  season,  which  lasts  about  six  weeks,  are  not 
less  than  S'25;000.     Pickers  average  from  81  20  to  62  60 

per  day Mr   Galliardet,  the   Paris  correspondent  of 

tho  New  York  Courrier  Dts  Etats  Cnis,  who  is  one  of  tho 
best  informed  of  all  tho  writers  for  tho  American  press, 
says  that  tho  reason  of  the  late  abrupt  peace  was  because 
a  coldness  and  distrust  had  grown  up  between  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy,  and  Louis  Napoleon;  that  the  for- 
mer felt  so  hurt  because  Napoleou  did  not  notice  tho 
Italian  troops  In  tbe  order  of  the  day,  that  he  purposely 
left  the  Imperial  Guard  to  bear  the  shock  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army  for  two  hours,  thereby  narrowly  escaping 
tbe  loss  of  the  battle.  This  and  other  indideots  disgusted 
Napoleou  with  the  conduct  of  bis  allies.  Peace  was  made 
from  a  eentimont  of  distrust  toward  the  king  nnd  minis- 
try of  Piedmont,  and  of  distrust  at  the  conduct  of  the 
people,  who  so  little  appreciated  the  sacrifices  and  devo- 
tion of  their  allies I  have  this  moment,  says  a  reli- 
able correspondent,  read  a  letter  from  a  colonel  in  the 
French  army,  in  which  is  this  passage:  "l  These  Austri- 
ans  are  splendid  fellows;  worthy  enemies.  Peace  is  only 
gratifying  in  the  sense  that  we  shall  cease  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  rascally  Italians.  When  we  have 
rested  ourselves  a  little,  we  are  then  to  cross  the  water, 
nnd  be  allowed  to  go  and  stir  up  thoso  merchants  of  the 
Thames  and  burn  the  printing  presses  of  that  pestilen- 
tial Times."  The  man  who  writes  this  is  one  of  the  ris- 
ing men  of  tbe  French  army An  "Italian  wife," 

who  begged  for  a  living  at  Cincinnati,  recently  ran  away 
from  her  Italian  husband  of  the  same  city.  He  declares 
he  greatly  dislikes  to  lose  her,  as  she  was  one  of  the  best 

beggars  he  ever  saw,  either  in  Europe  or  America A 

Te  Deum  was  sung  in  London,  in  most  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  places  of  worship  in  the  metropolis,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  high  mass,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  restoration 
of  peace During  the  last  six  years  California  has 


imported  15,194.128  gallons  of  ardent  spirits,  5,511.732 
gallons  of  wine,  and  205,060  packages  of  malt  liquors; 
while,  during  a  considerable  portion  of  that  time,  the 
home  production  of  these  articles  was  rapidly  assuming 

importance Kossuth,  writing  to  an  English  friend 

from  Paris,  just  previous  to  his  starting  /or  Italy,  said: 
"  If  I  am  spared,  but  fail,  I  may  see  England  again. 
Then,  however,  it  will  be  a  broken,  useless  reed,  that  is 
cast  on  your  shores,  and  few  will  be  the  days  which  it 
will  be  able  to  bear  before  it  rots.  Come  weal,  come  woe, 
the  will  of  Him  above  be  done." Frequent  acci- 
dents, involving  the  loss  of  limbs,  occur  from  the  use  of 
mowing  machines  at  the  West.  A  St  Louis  paper  states 
that  a  Mr.  Rites,  while  mowing  with  a  mowing  machine, 
and  riding  one  of  the  horses  hitched  thereto,  was  thrown 
from  the  hone,  and  both  arms  were  cut  off  by  the  mow- 
er. Amputation  took  place,  and  he  is  doing  well.  This 
is  the  fourth  man  io  that  county  that  has  been  similarly 

injured The  St.  Louis  Z-itucg  says  that  the  capital 

employed  in  the  St.  Louis  breweries  is  nearly  £20,000,000. 
The  number  of  breweries  in  the  city  is  thirty-five  They 
produced  last  year  115,000  barrels  of  lager  and  74,000  bar- 
rels of  common  beer,  which,  at  $S  per  barrel  for  the  for- 
mer, and  S6  for  the  latter,  amounts  to  SI  .366.400 The 

citizens  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  were  surprised  one 
Sunday  morning,  lately,  by  the  roar  of  artillery  from 
Fort  Adams.  It  is  stated  in  explanation  that  the  rules 
of  the  service  require  that  there  shall  be  a  general  re- 
view of  the  troops  on  the  last  day  of  every  mouth.  In 
this  instance  it  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  Sabbath,  and 
as  no  distinction  is  made  in  tbe  order,  the  commanding 
officer  bad  no  choice  In  the  matter  but  to  proceed  with 

the  review It  is  said  now  that  Dickens  will  be  in 

America  In  eight  weeks. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  condition  of  Italy  continues  to  occupy  universal 
attention  iu  Europe,  and  the  way  out  of  its  political  com- 
plications Is  hardly  guessed.  Garibaldi  Is  still  in  arms, 
and  offers  his  sword  and  bis  arm  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
wherever  the  standard  may  be  raised  in  his  native 
land. — The  English  tax-bill  causes,  of  course,  a  great 
deal  of  discontent  among  tho*e  who  will  have  to  pay. — Ex- 
Presldent  Pierre  was  on  the  eve  of  leaving  England  for 
the  United  States  —  The  affairs  of  Italy  will  probably  be 
settled  by  France.  Austria  and  Sardinia  without  a  Con- 
gress.— The  French  troops  will  not  evacuate  Italy,  but 
Prince  Napoleon's  corps,  at  least,  will  remain  there  for 
tho  present. — Garibaldi  has  Issued  tho  following  order: 
"  However  political  affairs  may  go.  In  the  present  circum- 
stances, It  Is  tbe  duty  of  tbe  Italians  not  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  but  to  swell  the  ranks,  and  (o  show  Europe 
that,  guided  by  the  heroic  Victor  Emmanuel,  they  are 
ready  again  to  confront  the  vicissitudes  of  war  in  what- 
ever form  they  may  present  tbmUflvQfl."— The  Times 
correspondent  from  Rome  says  that  there  is  great  dissat- 
isfaction here,  and  "  I  bave  no  hesitation  in  saving  that 
the  French  soldiers  alone  keep  down  a  general  outbreak. 
Tbe  Jesuits  have  been  driven  out  of  Kanenza,  Forti.  and 
Ferrara.  In  the  last  city  only  one  hour  was  given  them 
to  leave,  and  in  the  others  twenty-four  hours  " — Prince 
Napoleon  is  said  to  be  indefatigable  In  bis  efforts  for  the 
amicable  settlement  of  all  difficulties  among  tho  Euro- 
pean powers. — The  Times  Calcutta  correspondent  says 
the  campaign  bos  been  left  to  tbe  Oude  police,  and  the 
Europeans  have  withdrawn  under  cover  for  the  rains. 
The  rebels,  said  to  bo  6000  strong,  are  in  terrible  distress. 
Tho  Nana,  the  Begum,  and  Bela  II  v  are  tbe  only  three 
leaders  of  note  remaining. — Intelligence  from  Cochin 
China  tells  of  losses  sustained  by  the  allied  forces,  and 
says  that  great  sickness  prevailed  there.  The  natives 
fight  bravely,  and  it  is  said  that  the  French  admiral  has 
applied  for  reinforcements,  and,  meanwhile,  is  content 
to  hold  his  position. 

Belligerent. 

One  of  the  best  loformed  correspondents  of  the  French 
papers  writes  from  Italy,  that  amougst  general  officers 
an  opinion  prevails  that  the  war  which  has  terminated  is 
but  the  prologue  to  another.  This  impression  tallies 
with  that  expressed  by  a  French  general  officer  to  an 
Italian  at  Milan  the  other  day :  "  Now  we  have  done 
with  Lombardy.  we  hope  that  the  emperor  will  lead  us 
to  Lombard  Street."  Nor  do  these  sentiments  differ  from 
those  attributed  to  Napoleon  III. :  "  Do  not  believe 
for  a  moment  that  I  have  forgotten  or  forgiven  the  com- 
binations devised  by  the  English  against  my  uncle.  The 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  I  shall  be  able  to  provo 
it  to  you."  My  Informant  was  an  ex-minister  of  tbe 
Prince  Napoleon  during  the  republic,  and  unless  his 
majesty's  sentiments  have  changed,  the  Old  L-ady  of 
Threadncedle  Street,  and  her  neighbor  of  Lombard 
Street  must  look  to  their  strong  boxes. 

Statue  of  Napier. 

Mr.  Adams,  the  sculptor  of  tbe  colossal  figure  of  Gen- 
eral C.  J.  Napier,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  has  just 
completed  the  model  of  another  statue  of  the  same  illus- 
trious warrior,  to  be  placed  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The 
general  is  represented  in  repose,  leaning  on  bis  sword, 
with  a  rolled  up  scroll  in  bis  right  hand,  which  rests 
upon  his  side,  so  that  the  figure  is  totally  different  from 
its  predecessor  in  the  square,  though  the  likeness  is 
from  tho  same  source— a  mask  taken  from  the  face  after 
death.  It  stands  eight  feet  high,  on  a  plinth  of  six 
inches. 

The  Great  Eastern. 

The  English  papers  report  that  the  engines  of  this  big 
ship  are  now  erected,  the  propeller  is  in  ils  place,  and 
the  floats  are  on  the  paddle-wheels.  The  machinery, 
indeed,  is  so  far  complete  that  the  steam  has  been  got  up 
to  try  the  accuracy  of  the  bearings,  and  so  forth.  Of 
her  lis  masts,  the  first,  fifth  and  sixth  are  In  and  rigged. 
The  carpenters  having  put  up  tho  deck  bulwarks,  the 
painters  are  giving  the  boards  tbe  first  coat.  In  a  short 
period  the  Great  Eastern  will  be  coaled  and  provisioned, 
and  ready  to  take  her  trial  trip  to  eea. 


Tlie  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  emperor  of  the  French  is  altered  by  the  Italian 
campaign.  His  complexion  is  much  bronzed,  naturally. 
by  exposure  to  tbe  sun,  and  his  countenance  wears  also 
a  careworn,  anxious  look.  He  has  not  been  seen  io  Paris 
since  bis  return  from  the  war,  but  the  news  bas  been 
sent  to  the  Journal  du  Havre  that  he  no  longer  wears 
the  points  of  hi?  moustachlos  turned  up  and  stiffened 
with  Hungarian  pomatum,  but  allows  them  to  curve 
downwards,  as  they  did  before  his  marriage.  What,  if 
anything,  this  change  may  portend  we  cannot  say.  A 
lively  imagination  may,  perhaps,  see  in  it  a  renunciation 
of  his  majesty's  military  career.  A  few  days  since  tbe 
emperor,  spetklog  of  the  late  war,  said:  "Tnere  Is  one 
thing  I  deeply  regret,  and  that  is  that  my  sacrifices  for 
the  welfare  of  Italy  have  neither  been  understood  nor 
appreciated  by  the  great  powers." 

Slang  Dictionary. 

Mr.  Hotton,  an  English  antiquarian  bookseller,  haa 
published  a  "  Dictionary  of  Modern  Slang,  Cant  and 
Vulgar  Words  used  at  the  present  day  in  the  streets  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  dens  of  St.  Giles, 
and  tbe  palaces  of  St.  James,  to  be  preceded  by  a  History 
of  Cant  and  Vulgar  Language,  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  showing  its  connection  with  the  Gipsey  tongue." 

Words  worth's  Library. 

The  dispersion  of  Wordsworth 'a  library  terminated 
after  a  three  days'  sate,  and  appears  to  have  realized  fair 
prices.  A  collection  of  the  poet's  own  works,  bearing 
date  1S37,  and  containiog  a  large  amount  of  variorum 
readings  and  notes,  seems  to  have  excited  a  good  deal  of 
competition,  and  was  finally  carried  off  by  Mr.  Kerstake 
of  Bristol,  for  S75.  A  volume  of  sonnets,  also  with 
notes,  published  at  6s.,  brought  $16. 

A  perplexed  Mathematician. 

Mr.  Babbage,  tbe  world-famous  mathematician,  com- 
plains to  a  police  magistrate  that  a  gang  of  dirty  musl- 
ciuns  in  bis  street  render  his  studies  impossible.  The 
magistrate,  tenderer  of  the  likings  of  street  loungers  and 
idle  servants  than  of  the  interests  of  science,  not  only 
lets  off  the  dirty  band,  but  recommends  Mr.  Babbage  to 
give  up  his  study  and  go  Into  a  back  room. 

Telegraph  Cable. 

Late  English  papers  report  that  the  British  govern- 
ment contemplates  laying  down  a  telegraph  cable  from 
Falmouth  to  Gibraltar,  but  tenders  for  the  construction 
of  tbe  cable  have  not  been  invited.  Tbe  Gotta  Percha 
Company  are  manufacturing  the  covering.  Thesubmer- 
sion  of  the  wire  can  scarcely  be  effected  before  next 
spring. 
The  Peace. 

The  London  Times,  In  a  leader  on  the  proposed  French 
disarmament,  saj  s :  "  We  recognize  in  this  disarmament 
the  sagacity  of  the  emperor  in  guagiog  the  temper  of  his 
people,  aod,  for  our  own  part,  we  rejoice  that  we  may 
now  return  to  security  and  peace.  We  shall,  of  course, 
in  due  time,  follow  tbe  example  of  our  neighbor." 

A  Female  Antiquarian. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Kerr,  translator  of  Raokes  "  History 
of  Servla,"  etc.,  has  recently  had  the  honor  of  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Vienna. 
She  Is  the  first  English  lady  who  has  received  the  diplo- 
ma of  this  society.  Mrs.  Kerr  bas  also  been  admitted  as 
a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna. 

The  Marine  Venus. 

A  communication  from  Rome  saya:  "  Tho  magnificent 
statue  of  the  Marine  Venus,  which  was  discovered  a  few 
weeks  ago  ia  some  excavations  made  in  the  gardens  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  not  far  from  the  Portese  Gate,  has  been 
purchased  for  tho  Imperial  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg!!, 
for  a  sum  of  about  50,000  francs. 

Jesuit  College. 

The  Jesuits  have  just  erected  a  magnificent  chapel  on 
the  promises  of  their  establishment  in  tbe  Rue  de  Sevres, 
Paris.  Its  architecture  belongs  to  the  pointed  style,  and 
presents  io  all  its  parts  those  forms  of  ancient  Christian 
art  which  modern  French  architects  imitate  with  great 
perfection. 
French  Army. 

It  is  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  troops  have  returned  to 
France  and  resumed  their  previous  quarters,  a  great 
number  of  temporary  furloughs  will  be  granted,  which 
will  afterwards  be  made  definite  for  all  those  men  who 
have  twelve  or  eighteen  months  to  serve. 

Crops  in  Upper  Italy. 

Advices  from  Verona  state  that  tho  grapes  aro  so  much 
affected  by  disease  in  Lombardy  and  Yenetia  that  scarce- 
ly any  are  expected  to  ripen.  This  loss,  with  tho  partial 
destruction  of  the  corn  crops  in  Upper  Italy,  leaves  a 
poor  prospect  for  the  winter. 

Prince  de  Metternich. 

Prince  Richard  de  Metternich  will  be  the  new  represen- 
tative of  Austria  at  the  Court  of  tbe  Tuileries.  Prince 
Richard  is  a  son  of  the  deceased  veteran  Metternich,  by 
his  second  wife,  and  is  about  thirty-five  years  old. 

Remains  of  Napoleon  II. 

The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  it 
Is  generally  believed  that  a  deputation,  with  Prince  Na- 
poleon at  its  head,  would  shortly  arrive  to  take  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  Duke  of  Reichetadt  to  Francs. 

Scientific  Convention. 

The  British  Scientific  Convention  will  be  held  at  Aber- 
deen on  the  14th  of  September.  Prince  Albert  will  act 
as  president,  and  it  is  hoped  in  Great  Britain  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassis  will  be  present. 

G-rattan's  Property. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  estates  of  Mr.  Grattan,  amounting 
to  at  least  864,000  a  year,  have  been  disposed  of  between 
his  three  daughters. 
Peace  Prospects. 

Tbe  London  Post  says  that  great  confidence  must  be 
excited  throughout  Europe,  and  a  long  and  ui  inter- 
rupted peace  is  to  hoped  for. 
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rc^-TERM*  for  Advertising  —  TitMty.Jlvt  rent.,  per 
lint.  Adnrtlfomantl  molt  be  mint  In  two  week.  In  Ml- 
TRnco  of  thn  piirlOLl  nf  their  publication,  a.  our  large 
editlon  ocoujilt'i  foUTMtndoM  In  printing      Ad&nU 

>i   U   iiallou,  PuuuAwand  iVajiriiur. 

No.  31  Winter  Stmt. 


EVERYBODY  READS  IT. 

IT  IS  IMMENSELY  POPOLARI 

MRS.    PARTINGTON'S 
NEW    HOOK. 

KNITTING    WORK, 

Ts  now  n'luly  ami  for  nule  everywhere.    The  njranco  or- 
dern,  amounting  to  ■■■■■■'•■ 

10,000     COPIES, 

and  ttaa  Kf"*1  ru»h  for  tint  book,  full/  prove  the  Immonso 
popularity  of  Mrs   Partington,  ffhOM  name  1" 


8a  Yd 


A  HOUSEHOLD  WORD. 


iii:ivky  wakd  BCB:B:nn:ic, 

"  8am  Slick  liim  run  lib  inco.  Mr*  Partington  now  Is 
the  American  humorist;  original,  genial,  laughable,  and 

not  anlDBtraotlTo.  We  wtwh  ft  to  bo  understood  that 
"  Ikb'"  U  Included  In  these  remarkn.  No  one  should 
tmv  the  book  vjrho  thinks  It  willful  to  laugh." 

OLIVER  WENDELL   hob,  ?■  ;-:.s 

has  said  that  »  Humor  muwt  have  feeling  In  It,  wit  need* 
none  Voltaire  wa*  a  wit ;  'n*(  Aft.t.  Partington's  confer- 
lotion  "'l/>  ttu  omnibus  driver  has  mart  fitting  and  humor 
//urn  tvtl  h*  uttered." 

KNITTING    WORK, 

BY  MRS.  PAHTINGTON, 

I -I  not  only  a  humorous  book,  bnt  a  happy  combination 
tif  philosophy  and  mirth,  Id  which  the  moat  beautiful 
thoqgQU  and  sentiments  are  scatterud  amoug  Partingto- 
iii. im  ih  vines  and  conceit. 
It  is  dogantly  illustrated  by 

AUGUSTUS  IIOPPIN, 

whoso  own  appreciation  of  humor  bna  been  woll  applied 
to  Mas.  Pahtisqton  and  Ikb. 

The  present  indications  aro,  that  tho  Bale  of  the  book 
will  even  surpass  that  of  tho  old  lady's  previous  volume, 
of  which  over 

30,000      COPIES 

were  sold  la  a  few  mouths  after  its  issue. 

Inl  vol.  12mo Price,  SI  25. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

PLBLI9UERS.  BOSTON. 

H  O  Y  1"  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

Warranted  to  Restore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  mostpleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied ia  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr  FRED.  H.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
It  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  A  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  bj 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co. 


THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NE  W    ENGL  AN  D. 
Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
nug20  9w  LEWIS  RICE,  Proprietor. 

BURNETT'S  KALLISTON. 

AS  a  "Wash  for  the  Complexion,  it  has  no 
equal ;  it  is  distinguished  for  its  soothing  and  puri- 
fyiug  effect,  all&yiug  all  tendencies  to  inflammation.  It 
Is  also  a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  removing  tan, 
freckles,  pimples,  and  all  discolors tions.  These,  with  its 
refreshing  and  invigorating  properties,  render  it  an  indis- 
pensable requisite  for  the  toilet  of  every  lady.  Prepared 
only  by 

JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston. 

O"  For  sale  by  Dealers  generally;  price  fifty  cents  a 
PQttle. aug!3  3w 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

TIIE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
th*t  a  /oi«fA  btef  steak  wh'n  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Heater*. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 
W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

may23  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


SAMUEL  MASURY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(op  one  flight  of  stairs.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Qy  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types  taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TOBES-tbe 
largest  and  be3t  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairiug  at  short  notice. 

F-  BROWN,  Apothecarv, 
augl3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 


A  BOOK  FOR  ALL  FARMERS. 

GRASSES    AID   FORAGE  IM.AMS. 

A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE, 
ComprUlng  Chair  Natural  History,  Comparative  Nutrltlvo 

Value,  Mrthod*  of  Cultivating,  Cutting  tnd  Coring, 

and    tin'    Hauagniiiiint   of    i)r*-.i    Lands   In    tho 
United  States  and    lirltUh    ProvlnoeB. 

BY  0HAItLE3    L.  FLINT, 
Sartlnrtf  of  the  MnnmehuM«tt»  State  Boardtrf  AgrteultuN, 

Membf.ro/tht   Hn.iton  Suriety  ■>/  Natural  History, 

Author  of  a   Tftntitt  On    MltcJi   t  'mr.i  and 

Dairy    Farming^    etc.,   rtc  ,   etc. 

One  Hundred  mid  Seventy  IlluMmiion*. 

FOURTH    EDITION —  ItCVISRU   AND   CORIirCTED. 

One  Volume.    12mo.    400  pages Price,  $125. 

For  sale  by  Booksellers  and  Periodical  Dealers  through- 
out the  couutry. 

The  object  which  the  author  has  had  In  view.  In  the 
preparation  of  thU  volume,  ha*  been  toumbody  tho  most 
recent,  practical,  and  SaWDtlBo  information  of  the  Mh- 
tory,  culture,  and  nutritivo  value  of  the  granatin  nnd  the 
grain*,  upon  the  abundant  production  of  which  all  suc- 
cessful farming  Is  based. 

From  a  multitude  of  notices, all  expressing  great  satis- 
faotion  with  the  plain  aud  practical  manner  with  which 
the  whole  subject  is  treated,  we  nelect  aud  condense  tho 
follow  lug 

opinions  of  TnK  rasas: 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  essays  ever  printed." — New 
York  Tribune. 

"  The  most  complete  American  popular  treatise  we 
ever  read."—  Ohio  Cultivator. 

11  The  work  is  an  eminently  practical  one,  illustrated 
by  more  than  one  hundred  engravings  of  the  various 
grasses,  implements,  etc.,  and  should  be  In  every  farmer's 
hands." — Homestead,  Hartford,  Conn. 

"  Tho  author  has  treated  the  subject  in  the  proper 
manner,  making  his  treatise  perfectly  compreheoEible  to 
the  ordinary  intellect,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  ac- 
curate details,  that  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  scientific 
student  as  a  work  of  reference  " — New  York  Times. 

"  One  of  the  most  practical  and  valuable  treatises  on 
the  subject  of  grasses  and  forage  plants  ever  published." 
— Rural  New   Yorker. 

"This  is,  we  think,  the  best  treatise  of  the  kind  wo 
have  ever  seen  on  this  Important  subject." — Agriculturist, 
New  York 

POBLISUED   or 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

13  WINTER  STREET,  BOSTON. 
N.  B  —Copies  will  be  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.  A  dollar  bill  and  eight  three  cent 
postage  stamps  may  be  enclosed  and  sent  by  letter  to  the 
publishers,  for  a  single  copy.  Or  ten  copies  will  be  Bent 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States,  postage  or  freight 
paid,  for  ten  dollars 

ALSO   FOR   SALS   AS   ABOVE, 

MILCH  COWS  AND  DAIRY  FARMING, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 
416  pages.     12mo.    Beautifully  illustrated.   Price  31.25. 

BOSTON  SATURDAY  EVENING 

EXPRESS. 

EDITED  BY 

HENRY  G.  PARKER  AND  JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

FIRST  EDITION  ISSUED  ON 

SATURDAY    MORNING 

For  country  subscribers,  and  tbe 
SECOND  EDITION  ON 

SUNDAY    MORNING, 

Which  Is  served  at  tbe  Boston  and  suburban  breakfast 
tables  by  carriers.  The  Sec07id  Edition  contains  the  latest 
telegraphic  and  local  news  up  to  two  o'clock  on  Sunday 
momiug,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the  proprietors  to 
make  it  a  complete  and  dnsorpassed 

StHSTDAX  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

which  shall  fill  the  hiatus  between  the  iisues  of  the  Sat- 
urday and  Monday  dailies. 

The  Express  has  found  great  favor  with  press  and  pub- 
lic, in  all  directions,  for  its  fearless,  honest,  independent 
course.  On  all  matters  of  public  interest  it  has  an  opin- 
ion which  it  never  hesitates  to  make  manifest,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  "  crook  tbe  pregnant  hinges  of  the 
knee,  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning." 

In  the  dramatic,  musical  and  literary  departments  of 
the  Express,  which  are  confessedly  in  able  hands,  criti- 
cisms have  never  been  prepared  with  an  eye  to  the  ad- 
vertising patronage,  no  humbug  has  been  spared,  and 
pretentious  charlatans  have  always  been  exposed;  and 
whether  the  Espbess  makes  friends  or  foes,  its  object 
will  always  be  to  speak  the  TRUTH. 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  circulation  of  the 
Express  renders  it  a  desirable  advertising  medium. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
SAWYER    &    PARK.EK, 

aug20      No.  2  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON.  4w 

<£tr\f\  WORTH  OF  PIANO  FORTE  MUSIC  FOR  S2. 
fjptJ\J  The  Home  Circle- a  collectioa  ot  Marches, 
Waltzes,  Polkaa,  Schottischea,  Itedowas,  Quadrilles,  Con- 
tra Daneea,  etc.  Arranged  lor  the  Piano  Forte,  and  com- 
prising the  most  popular  Dunce  Music  of  the  day.  Hand- 
somely bouud  in  cloth  S2  00. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     RAKER    &     Co.'n 

American,  Fremcb,  Homcsopathicajtd  Vanilla  Premium: 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks, .Soluble  Hosigzopatbic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 
For  more  than  lla-ee-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agent3,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia ;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore : 

Kennett,  Dudley   &  Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6tn*        13 Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 
|s  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy.    It  Is  tbe 
best  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.     En- 
tirely Original.    S2  per  annum 

«     ™  m  M   M-  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 


GrROVER&  BAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 

FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

NEW     STYLES. 

PRICES  FKOM  S50  TO  $125. 

OF-  THIRTY  THOUSAND  IN  USE.  -£0 

Tbeso  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  as 
purchased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re- 
winding of  thread,  and  finishing  each  seam 
by  their  own  operation,  without  recourse  to 
the  hand  needle,  as  is  required  by  other 
machines.  On  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management,  and  adap- 
tation to  all  varieties  of  family  sewing, 
they  execute  either  heavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjust 
ment. 

THE  NEW  MACHINES  INTRODUCED    BT    TIIE 

GROVER  &  BAKER 

SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

are  of  elegant  finish,  and  their  operation 
is  rapid  and  very  quiet.  The  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  managed  is  a  distin- 
guishable- feature,  and  the  stitch  is  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and  most  elastic  of 
any  made. 

Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in 
the  United  States,  who  will  permit  the 
drudgery  of  hand  sewing  in  his  family, 
when  a  Gkovek  &  Bakeb,  Machine  will  do 
it  better,  more  expeditiously,  and  cheaper 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 

SEND    EOR    A   DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL  SALES  ROOMS. 
18  SUMMER  STREET    -    -    -    -    BOSTON. 

495  BROADWAY NEW  TORK. 

710  CHESTNUT  STREET  -  PmLADElPIHA. 
1S1  BALTIMORE  STREET  -  -  BALTIMORE. 
58  W,  FOURTH  STREET  -  -  CINCINNATI. 
118  MONTGOMERY  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO- 
BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECTION       OFFICE, 
No.  35  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  8TATE3  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
tbe  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  F.  OAV1S,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

BTONE    DOLLA.It.~ai 

WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCORE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  VEAR 

BALLOUS     DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

\C/~  There  arc  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

Qy  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  tbe  Magazine. 

(ry  Two  pnge3  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

O"  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

By  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

O™  In  all  respects  it  is  freah,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Lty  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  -who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

fiy  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

Dy  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors, 

By  Thouch  published  but  four  years,  it-  hns  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies! 

By  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

By  Six  copies  of  Baliou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  five  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


0X1  <;  i;  \  x  r  ed    it  1 1 1  BBS. 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  ETC. 

W«  cull  the  attontlon  nf  tbu  reader  to  the  following  let- 
tor  froui  Pnildent  Smith,  of  f7cfltjt>n  Unlvcr»lty  : 

BliBDLlWWK,  Conic.,  Pub.  28, 1860. 

Brni  W.  Fowi-r  A  Co.  ;—(ittttltmnt,— -X  flrft  made  ura 
of  tho  Oxvit>ATj:i.  UiiTiitrt  rnuin  mien  or  eight  jeara 
nine".  Having  nuflVrrd  for  twenty  yesrn  1rom  a  form  of 
DlfiPBPlIA,  ffhlch  v*'""  attended  with  anervout  bwdacbe, 
on  an  avcrago  of  not  lextt  than  one  day  In  a  we«k,  I  wan 
IndDOad  >>y  tin'  unpretending  recommendation  of  Dr. 
QrMD  "  to  try  one  bottle,  and  if  no  borieQt  was  received 
to  dUcontlnuo  thfl  urn'  " 

Tim  DM  of  one  bottle  warranted  a  further  trial,  to  the 
eitent  of  some  three  or  four,  with  a  careful  obnervanco 
of  tba  accompanying  directions.  The  result  waH,  an  al- 
most entire  relief  fiotu  th«  usual  dyapeptft;  lyinptoma 
aud  their  deprenilng,  painful  coniMMjuciicirg,  I  Mllm 
tbpse  bitter*  produced  U  VDtlre  etmiigf  In  the  habile  of 
my  system  and  upon  the  aetlvc  euergM  '■'  the  dlgontive 
organn,  I  now  deem  mvnelf  as  rxruipt  from  U\»yr-].»\n 
as  most  pervons.  Thene  bitters  have  alt-o  been  of  serrlce 
to  other  im- in  hers  of  my  family. 

V«ry  respectfully  youra. 

AUG08TUS  W.  SMITH. 
Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowls  tc  Co  ,  Boston,  and  for  sale 
everywhere. 

OXYGENATED    J3ITTERS- 


LAWSON'S  NERVOUS  CURATIVE. 

It  is  agreeable  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
meritorious  article  that  we  advertise.  The  agents  havo 
handed  us  the  following  from  a  person  well  known  in  tbe 
place  where  he  lives,  as  well  as  in  this  city,  a  man  of 
sterling  integrity,  who  speaks  for  himself: 

u  Lowill,  Mabs  ,  March  17,  1859. 

Pbtbr  Lawso*,  Esq..— Dear  Sir, — It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  at  this  time  to  asiure  you  of  the  benefit  which 
I  have  derived  from  the  use  of  your  NEavoos  Curativf, 
Cure  for  Neuralgia  and  kindred  diseases.  For  several 
weeks  I  suffered  very  much  from  Neuralgia,  both  in  my 
legs  and  arms.  I  was  unable  to  walk,  my  left  arm  had 
become  nearly  paralyzed,  and  for  many  nightB  I  had  been 
deprived  of  refreshing  sleep.  Having  made  use  of  vari- 
ous applications  without  obtaining  relief,  I  wan  advised 
to  try  your  Nmvous  CuaATrvE,  and  I  can  now  heartily 
testify  to  its  worth. 

On  the  first  application  I  experienced  relief  from  pain 
so  as  to  sleep  quietly  for  several  hours,  and  in  four  days 
from  the  time  of  my  commencing  to  use  the  Neryoob 
Coeative,  I  was  able  to  walk  about  the  house,  and  to 
use  my  arms  quite  naturally.  Since  then  my  nerves 
have  continued  to  grow  stronger.  I  can  now  walk  easily 
and  without  pain,  and  can  use  my  arms  almost  as  well 
as  ever.  Hoping  that  many  an  afflicted  one,  by  faith- 
fully using  your  Nervous  Curative,  may  experience  sim- 
ilar effects,  and  assuring  you  of  my  continual  health, 
I  remain,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

SOLON  W.  STEVENS, 
Organist  at  Charles  Street  Church,  Boston." 

M.  S!  BURR  A  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Be-? ton,  Mass., 
General  Agents.    Price,  ©1  per  bottle. 

WAaVTED. 
F^CiCl  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*~)  V  'V  '  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  $100  per  month.  A  capital  of  55  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  hook  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

ji.nx.4  3m  llookfet,  N.  H. 

Premature  I<osa  of  tbe  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  maybe  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  beau  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  ha3  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 

SALT  RHKLM. 

THERE  Is  no  disease  of  the  skin  so  distressing  and  ob- 
stinate as  the  chronic  forms  of  eczema,  commonly 
called  Salt  Rheum.  Persons  of  the  highest  social  posi- 
tion have  been  cured  of  this  in  a  surpriMogly  short  time 
by  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP.  Like  all  other  cutaneoua 
affections,  Salt  Rheum  must  yield  to  its  powerful  action 
on  the  absorbents  and  to  its  tonic  and  alterative  qualities. 

NAMES  CUT  IN  STENCIL  PLATES,  IN 
(Bmnatt  2J«i  SaSe9  Roman  & 


and  tbe  BE3T  INDELIBLE  INK  for  marking  clothing, 
etc.,  without  sizing,  at 

METCALF'S    STEMTJIL    ROOMS, 
No.  45  1-2  Salem  St.,  Boston. 

0="  Bosiness  Plates,  Steel  Stamps  and  Brands  made  to 
order.  Brass  Alphabets,  Indelible  Ink,  Type,  Thin  Brass 
and  Stencil  Stock,  wholesale  and  retail.  Plates  for  cloth- 
ing cut  in  a  few  minutes  at  any  time.  e4w4t  junc25 

BOOK    BINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Sound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  IVe.  22  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 

B.iLLOD'3   PUBLISIIirfG   HOUSE. 

LADIE3'  KID  GL0YE3  CLEANSED  instantly  by  tho 
application  of  Gantopbile.    Sold  by 

F    BROWN, 
aug!3  tf  65  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

PARSONS    &    GIKUy, 

STAMPEES  oe  embroideries 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

SHEET  MUSIC  bonnd  at  this  Offlce,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  cne  week. 


THE    NATIVIT  Y."— By    Rubens. 


[See  pago  1-37.] 


M.  M.  BAJ.L0U. 


|        NDMBRK  £! 
1  W1NTKU   8TKEET. 


I50STON,  SATURDAY,  SEFTKMBER  3,  1859. 
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ENGLISH    LON<J.HORNED  CATTLE. 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  arc  interested  in 
the  raising  of  cattle,  and  bo  general,  indeed,  is  the 
taste  for  fine  stock,  even  among  those  who  are 
not  "  lords  of  lowing  herds,"  that,  as  this  is  the 
season  of  agricultural  fairs  and  displays,  we  have 
placed  the  representations  of  a  pair  of  prise  cat- 
tle on  this  page.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
they  are  of  the  long-homed  breed.  They  are, 
moreover,  exact  portraits  from  life,  vouched  for 
by  au  agricultural  committee.  They  both  took 
first  prizes  (valued  £10)  at  the  late  agricultural 
show  at  Warwick,  England.  The  one  on  the 
right  is  the  property  of  Lieutenant- Colon  el  Inge, 
of  Thorpe,  near  Tamworth,  Staffordshire;  that 
on  the  left  belongs  to  J.  H.  Burbery,  of  the 
Chase,  near  Kenilworth,  Warwick.  We  have 
seen  no  such  specimens  of  long-horned  cattle  in 
this  country,  nor  are  we  aware  thatit  is  desirable 
to  breed  such.  In  fact,  the  favorite  oxen  from 
imported  stock  hero,  are  the  Devons,  the  horns 
of  which  are  of  medium  length.  Of  this  breed 
Dr.  Charles  L,  Flint,  in  his  recently-published 
**.  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming,"  which  must 
henceforth  be  a  standard  work,  says  of  the  Dev- 
ons, or  rather  of  the  North  Devons:  "This 
beautiful  race  of  cattle  dates  further  back  than 
any  well-established  breed  among  us.  It  goes 
generally  under  the  simple  name  of  Devon  ;  but 
the  cattle  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
from  which  the  race  derives  its  name,  differ 
somewhat  from  those  of  the  northern,  having  a 
larger  and  coarser  frame,  and  far  less  tendency 
to  fatten,  though  their  dairy  qualities  are  supe- 
rior. The  North  Devons  are  remarkable  for 
hardihood,  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  are  gener- 
ally bred  for  work  nod  for  beef,  rather  than  for 
the  dairy.  The  head  is  fine  and  well  eeton ;  the 
horns  of  medium  length,  generally  curved ;  color 
usually  bright  blood-red,  but  sometimes  inclining 


to  yellow;  skin  thin  and  orange-yellow  ;  hair  of 
medium  length,  soft  and  silky ;  muzzle  of  the 
nose  whito ;  eyes  full  and  mild;  ears  yellowish, 
or  orange  color  inside,  of  moderate  size ;  neck 
rather  long,  hut  with  little  dewlap;  shoulders 
oblique  ;  logs  email  and  straight,  and  feet  in  pro- 
portion ;  chest  of  good  width  ;  rump  level ;  tail 
full  near  the  setting  on,  tapering  to  the  tip; 
thighs  of  the  bull  and  ox  muscular  and  full,  and 
high  in  the  flank,  though  in  the  cow  sometimes 
thought  to  be  too  light ;  the  size  medium,  gener- 
ally called  small.  The  proportion  of  meat  on 
the  valuable  parts  is  greater,  and  the  offal  less, 
than  on  most  other  breeds,  while  it  is  well  settled 
that  they  consume  less  food  in  its  production. 
The  Devons  are  popular  with  the  Smithfield 
butchers,  and  their  beef  is  well  marbled  or 
grained.  As  working  oxen,  the  Devons,  per- 
haps, excel  all  other  races  in  quickness,  docility 
and  beauty,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  are 
matched.  With  a  reasonable  load  they  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  horses  as  walkers  on  the  road,  and 
when  tb^y  are  no  longer  wanted  for  work  they 
fatten  easily  and  turn  well."  A  more  favorite 
breed  of  cattle  is  the  short-horn,  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  a  century,  during  which  period  it  has 
been  carefully  bred.  The  stock  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  improved  short-horns,  existed  . 
equally  in  Yorkshire,  Lincolnshire,  Northumber- 
land and  the  adjoining  counties  of  England,  but 
the  superiority  of  the  cattle  reared  in  Durham, 
gave  that  name  to  the  race.  The  late  Colonel 
Jacques,  of  the  Ten  Hills  Farm,  raised  the 
Creampot  family  of  milkers  from  imported  short- 
horn stock.  The  short  horns  are  finely  formed, 
come  early  to  maturity,  and  fatten  rapidly.  Of 
late  years  the  importation  and  breeding  of  pure 
stock  have  been  pursued  in  this  country  with 
great  zeal  and  liberality,  and  the  importance  of 
these  efforts  is  pretty  generally  recognized  in  the 


agricultural  interest.  Some  of  the  greatest 
minds  in  the  country  have  not  deemed  it  beneath 
their  notice.  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay, 
both  of  whom  held  the  great  Iloman  orator's 
opinion  with  regard  to  thepre-erainentdignity  of 
farming,  were  zealous  adepts  in  the  business  of 
stock-raising,  and  Ashland  and  Marshfield  both 
exhibited  splendid  specimens  of  different  breeds. 
Since,  however,  careful  and  scientific  breeding  is 
only  of  comparatively  recent  date  in  this  coun- 
try, the  breeder  cannot  rely  upon  unauthenticated 
stock  for  his  purposes.  Of  course  there  are 
thousands  of  native  cattle,  so-called,  which  are 
equal  for  dairy  and  other*purposes,  to  any  im- 
portations of  well-defined  and  legitimate  import- 
ed races,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  will 
produce  their  like.  The  produce  of  these  hybrids 
may  be  very  poor  cows,  and  the  only  certain  way 
is  to  depend  on  stock,  the  pedigree  of  which  can 
be  traced  back  for  several  generations,  like  an 
English  racer  or  an  Arab.  Mr.  Flint  remarks  : 
"  The  milking  qualities  of  our  domestic  cows 
are,  to  some  extent,  artificial,  the  result  of  care 
and  breeding.  In  the  natural  or  wild  state,  the  cow 
only  yields  enough  to  nourish  her  offspring  for  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  goes  dry  for  several  months, 
or  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  constant  tendency  to  revert  to  that 
condition,  which  is  prevented  only  by  judicious 
treatment,  designed  to  develop  and  increase  the 
milking  qualities  so  valuable  to  the  human  race. 
If  this  judicious  treatment  is  continued  through 
several  generations  Of  the  same  family  or  race  of 
animals,  the  qualities  which  it  is  calculated  to 
develop  become  more  or  less  fixed,  and  capable 
of  transmission.  Instead  of^being  exceptional 
or  peculiar  to  an  individual,  they  become  the 
permanent  characteristics  of  a  breed.  Hence  the 
origin  of  a  great  variety  of  breeds  or  races,  the 
characteristics  of  each  being  due  to  local  circum- 


stances, such  as  climate,  soil,  and  the  special  ob- 
jects of  the  breeder,  which  may  be  the  produc- 
tion of  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  or  the  raising 
of  beef  and  working  cattle."  So  distinctly  defined 
are  the  characteristics  of  the  prominent  breeds, 
that  after  a  brief  study  of  their  '*  points,"  any  one 
can  recognize  tbcm  at  a  glance.  This  assertion 
will  doubtless  be  corroborated  by  those  of  our 
readers  who  visited  the  fine  exhibition  of  the  U. 
S.  Agricultural  Society  in  this  city,  three  years 
since.  Few  of  them,  probably,  after  studying  the 
specimens,  were  unable  to  classify  'the  animals 
that  came  under  their  observation.  That  exhi- 
bition was  certainly  a  fine  one.  Among  them 
were  some  admirable  Ayr6hiros,  with  their  deli- 
cate heads  and  bright  mottled  hides,  with  many, 
the  favorites.  The  Ayrshire  cow  has  been  known 
to  produce  over  ten  imperial  gallons  of  good 
milk  a  day.  A  cow-feeder  of  GIasgow,.seUing 
fresh  milk,  is  said  to  have  realized  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  in  seven  months  from  one  good 
cow.  With  good  feeding,  seventy-five  cents' 
worth  a  day  is  below  the  average.  Alton  says 
that  thousands  of  the  best  Ayrshire  dairy  cows, 
when  in  prime  condition  and  well-fed,  produce 
1000  gallons  of  milk  per  annum.  The  Jerseys 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  dairy  breed,  and  that  al- 
most exclusively.  But  having,  in  a  previous 
number,  expatiated  somewhat  on  the  different 
breeds  of  cows,  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  further.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston,  splendid  specimens  of  the  different  breeds 
are  found  upon  gentlemen's  estates.  Our  milk- 
farmers  also  have  generally  excellent  stocks,  and 
it  is  a  consolation  to  know  that  no  "  swill-milk  " 
finds  its  way  into  this  city.  The  cows  that  sup- 
ply Boston  are  fed  on  good  grasB,  English  hay, 
and  fodder-corn,  and  if  there  be  any  adulteration 
in  this  important  article  of  food,  it  is,  at  the  worst, 
only  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  the  pump-handle. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Dalloa'§  Pictorial.] 

A  WEDDING  TRIP  TO  THE  MOON. 
by  willia-m  s.  lawrence. 

[concluded  ] 

While  absorbed  in  this  struggle  for  life,  I 
heard  a  sound  above  my  head  which  froze  my 
very  blood  with  horror.  It  was  that  wild,  un- 
earthly laugh,  which  is  the  index  of  confirmed 
mania — the  knell  of  departed  reason.  Fresh 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  Philadelphia, 
which  had  then  a  department  for  the  insane,  I 
knew  but  too  well  the  import  of  that  awful 
laugh.  Poor,  hapless  A  lderley !  Those  life- 
chords,  whose  extraordinary  tension  had  caused 
them  to  vibrate  such  exquisite  music,  had  long 
been  stretched  to  the  utmost  point  of  endurance, 
and  with  the  unwonted  excitement  of  that  mem-' 
orable  wedding  night,  had  snapped  forever. 
That  glorious  brain,  too  perfect  in  its  nice  ad- 
justment and  its  wondrous  delicacy  for  the  rude 
handling  of  this  vulgar  world,  was  now  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass  of  wayward  fancies,  ready  to  fol- 
low the  first  wild  impulse  that  suggested  itself, 
though  it  should  lead  to  the  most  featful  acts  of 
destructiveness  and  death. 

Poor,  lost  Adderley !  What  a  terrible  fate 
for  that  brilliant  soul — that  true  child  of  genius  ! 
Alas,  alas,  how  had  the  mighty  fallen!  How 
snddenly  was  that  more  than  regal  head  laid 
low !  These  dreadful  reflections,  forced  thus 
rudely  upon  me,  were  almost  more  than  I  could 
bear,  and  in  Bpito  of  all  my  efforts  at  self  pos- 
session, I  fell  helplessly  to  the  bottom  of  the  car 
and  wept. 

But  I  was  soon  roused  to  a  consciousness  of 
tho  fact  that  this  was  no  time  or  place  for  the 
indulgence  of  enervating  grief.  Since  my  first 
appearance,  Adderley  had  been  laughing,  shout- 
ing, talking  and  vociferating  with  the  utmost 
volubility.  Suddenly  1  felt  his  fingers  clutch  my 
shoulder  with  the  same  iron  grasp  which  I  had 
so  often  felt  in  the  happy  days  of  old.  I  looked 
up  and  beheld,  instead  of  the  noble  visage  of  my 
early  friend,  the  face  of  an  incarnate  demon. 
His  long  black  hair  was  streaming  in  the  wind, 
and  his  dark  brows  were  knit  into  a  scowl  of  di- 
abolical fierceness,  while  the  lustrous  eyes  be- 
neath shot  forth  gleams  of  maniac  fury  terrible 
to  behold. 

"  Ha,  meddling  stranger  !"  he  exclaimed, 
"who  gave  thee  permission  to  thrust  thyself  un- 
bidden upon  the  privacy  of  us  and  our  bride  ? 
Knowest  thou  not  that  it  is  treason,  yea,  worse, 
that  it  is  sacrilege,  thus  to  intrude  thyself  not 
only  upon  a  king  but  upon  a  god  ;  not  only  upon 
a  god,  but  upon  the  god  of  gods — ImperialJove, 
the  Thunderer?  Thou  shall  die  !  Base,  impu- 
dent meddler,  thou  shalt  die  !  By  the  dark  river 
of  tho  dead — the  gods'  dread  oath — I  swear  it ! 
Dost  thou  hear?  Art  thou  ready  ?  Then  down, 
down  to  hell,  and  tell  our  brother  Pluto  'twas 
Jupiter  sent  theo  there  I"  And  catching  me  by 
the  throat  and  raising  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  little 
child,  he  drew  me  back,  in  order  to  gain  an  impe- 
tus wherewith  to  hurl  me  to  the  earth,  five  thou- 
sand feet  below. 

Utterly  powerless  as  I  was  in  his  herculean 
grasp,  I  gave  myself  up  for  lost ;  but,  at  that 
dread  moment,  something — a  kind,  protecting 
providence  I  may  venture  to  believe — induced  mo 
to  pronounco  the  single  world  "  Alden !"  in  that 
tone  of  affectionate  remonstrance  which  many 
a  time,  in  our  old  college  days,  had  stayed  his 
hand  when  uplifted  to  do  some  rash  deed  which 
he  might  afterwards  be  sorry  for.  The  moment 
he  heard  the  sound  ho  relaxed  his  grasp  and  let 
me  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  car,  gazing  in  my 
face,  in  the  meantime,  with  a  look  of  painful, 
piteous  bewilderment. 

"  God  help  mo  !*'  said  the  poor  fellow,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  head,  "  X  think  I  heard  that  music 
once  before ;  but,"  added  ho,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
"  it  was  long  ago— O,  so  long  ago  1" 

Some  fibre  in  that  poor,  bewildered  brain,  not 
yet  wholly  severed,  had  been  made  to  vibrate  by 
this  casual  reminiscence  of  the  dear  old  times, 
and  it  had  soothed  him  like  a  magic  spell.  His 
still  wondcifully  expressive  face,  as  the  bright 
moonlight  fell  full  upon  it,  revealed  the  strug 
gles  of  the  soul  within,  as  sanity  and  insanity 
fought  for  the  mastery,  and  I  watched  the  lights 
and  shades  upon  it,  liko  sunshine  and  shadow 
chasing  each  other  upon  some  blue  mountain 
side. 

Tho  strife,  alas,  was  but  a  momentary  one,  and 
the  demon  that  possessed  him  soon  regained  the 
ascendency.  His  fiery  eye  soon  resumed  its  wild, 
roving  restlessness,  and  as  soon  as   it  lighted 


upon  his  poor,  cowering,  trembling  wife,  the 
terrible  maniac  laugh  again  resounded  in  our 
ears,  while  he  cried  aloud  : 

"  Never  mind,  never  mind,  sweet  bride — don't 
look  so  glnm  ;  I'll  send  the  meddling  scoundrel 
to  Tartarus,  never  fear."  And  with  another  de- 
moniacal frown,  he  turned  to  the  place  where  I 
wa*  sitting. 

At  that  moment,  however,  his  wandering  eye 
was  caught  by  ihe  moon  shining  with  such  splen- 
dor above  him,  and  his  whole  attention,  for  the 
moment,  was  attracted  by  her  silvery  radiance. 

"Look,  Ada,  look!"  said  he,  pointing  up- 
ward, "dost  thou  not  see  our  bridal  chamber, 
dearest ?  How  gloriously  it  shines!  It  is  one 
entire  and  perfect  chrysolite  !  Think  of  it,  love  ; 
just  think  of  it !  A  honeymoon  in  the  moon, 
and  a  palace  of  our  own,  all  built  of  a  single 
gem,  a  thousand  miles  in  diameter!  What  do 
you  think  Master  Aladdin  would  say  to  that  ? 
I  mean  to  invite  him  to  pay  ns  a  visit,  him  and 
his  princess,  Badrollgunpowdcr,  or  whatever  her 
name  is." 

Then  gazing  steadily  at  tho  moon,  he  ex 
claimed  :  "  Bright  goddess  of  tho  silver  bow  ! 
Great  dta  trtfifrmia — Luna  !  Diana '  Proser- 
pina !  Artemis !  Bubastis !  Hecate !  Ter- 
gemina !  Lncina !  Illythia!  Noctilnca !  Tri- 
via !  Siderum  Begins ! — pale  queen  of  heaven 
and  its  stars  !  Shine  out  thy  very  best  to-night, 
as  if  'twere  for  thine  own  Eodyraion's  sake  ! 
Pat  on  thy  most  splendid  attire,  and  prepare 
theo  to  receive  a  royal  bride  ;  thy  father  and  thy 
king  commands  it  !"  ■» 

Then,  turning  abruptly  away,  he  shouted  : 
"What  ho,  there !  Mercury!  Mercury,  I  say! 
Villanous  thief!  Must  I,  the  king  of  gods  and 
men,  stand  here,  bawling  liko  a  chimney-Bweep? 
So;  better  late  than  never.  See  here,  sir.  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  this  miserable  snail's  pace. 
Those  birds  don't  draw  well  togother;  besides, 
thoy  arc  fat  and  lazy  with  good  living — gorging 
themselves  with  ambrosia,  when  earthly  food  is 
quite  good  enough  for  them.  Hie  thee  to  -.Kolus, 
and  tell  him  that  it  is  my  command  that  he  send 
old  Boreas  hither  instantly,  with  all  his  bags,  to 
blow  ns  to  the  moon.  Then  speed  thee  to  Vul- 
can, and  bid  him  send  me  a  fresh  supply  of  thun- 
derbolts; and  hark  ye,  sir!  tell  him  that  if  they 
arc  not  better  than  the  lost  I  had,  I'll  break  his 
other  leg  with  one  of  them,  and  put  out  an  eyo 
apioco  for  each  of  his  Cyclops.  And — stay, 
Mercury  ;  send  Hebo  or  Ganymede  hither  with 
a  brimming  cup  of  nectar.  My  throat  is  as  dry 
as  Pluto's  kitchen  chimney  pots.  Off  with  you 
now — vnnish !  I'll  give  you  just  ten  minutes 
time — no  more." 

No  genuine  order  could  hove  been  given  with 
more  real  carnet-tness  aud  self  conviction  of  truth 
than  this  was.  With  a  magic  wave  of  the  hand 
he  dismissed  the  imaginary  messenger,  and  then, 
stooping  down  to  mo,  ho  whispered  : 

"I  havo  given  Madam  Juno  the  slip,  and 
stolen  her  peacocks,  too,  nnd  harnessed  them  to 
this  ear,  along  with  my  own  eagle.  Wont  tho 
old  lady  be  hopping — particularly  when  she  rinds 
thnt  I  havo  used  her  own  birds  to  carry  off  a 
mortal  brido  and  waft  her  to  my  palace  in  the 
moon  1     Wont  she,  though  1     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

Here  ho  happened  to  notice  the  coming  dawn, 
struggling  faintly  with  tho  moonlight  in  the 
east. 

"Ha  !"  cried  ho,  in  an  angry  tone,  "  can  it  be 
possible  thnt  that  rascally  Phuibus  is  bringing 
out  the  chariot  of  tho  sun  without  my  permis- 
sion ?  Death  and  fury !  Juno  will  see  us  be- 
fore we  get  half  way  !  And  Mercury,  too,  not 
returned  yet !  And  not  one  drop  of  nectar,  and 
not  one  thunderbolt  to  bless  myself  with  !  Now, 
by  all  the  ghosts  in  Hades,  there  is  something 
•smells  of  rebellion  hero  !  HebelHon  1  Rebellion 
against  me? — Imperial  Jove,  the  Thunderer?'' 

Here  he  drew  hirosel£.up  to  his  full  height, 
and  assuming  that  regal  port  which  surely  no 
mortal  man  could  imitate,  he  declaimed,  as  no 
Talma,  or  Siddons,  or  Kachel  could  have  done, 
the  following  lines  : 

"  '  Celestial  States,  immortal  gods,  give  ear; 

Hear  our  decrte,  and  reverence  what  ye  hear — 
The  fixed  decree,  which  not  all  heaven  can  move: 
Thou.  Fate,  fulfil  it.  and  ye  Powers  approve! 
What  god  but  enters  yon  forbidden  field, 
That  fields  asfistance,  or  but  wins  to  yield. 
Back  to  r  lit-  skies  with  shame  he  shall  be  driven, 
Gashed  with  dlsboDept  wounds,  the  scorn  6l  heaven; 
Or.  from  our  sacred  hill  with  fury  thrown, 
Seep  iu  the  durk  Tartarean  gulf  shall  groan, 
Win  burning  chaius  fixed  to  the  brazen  floors, 
And  locked  by  hell's  inexorable  doors! 
As  fax  beneath  the  infernal  centre  hurled 
As  from  that  centre  to  the  ethereal  world! 
Let  each,  submissive,  dread  those  dire  abodes. 
Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  the  god  of  gods!'  " 

Then,  his  mijestic  lip  curling  with  more  than 
imperial  dUdain,  he  added : 


'■ '  Let  down  our  gulden,  everlasting  chain.  [miln. 

Whose  strong  eoib&ce  holds  beaTCD,  and  earth  and 
Then,  strive  je.  all,  of.  mortal  or  iromnrtitl  birth. 
To  drag,  by  this,  tho  Thunderer  down  to  earth—' " 

"  Ha,  ha  !  ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

,[ '  Te  striTf  in  t»1o!     If  I  hot  stretch  this  band, 
I  heaTp  the  god*,  the  ocean,  and  tbe  land; 
]  Ox  tbe  chain  to  crest  Oijmpu*'  height, 
And  the  Ta*f  «or!d  hm^s  trembling  in  my  fight! 
r'oi  inch  t  relfn.  unbounded  and  above. 
And  tuch  are  men  and  god*  compared  with  Jovs!'  " 

These  lines  were  spoken,  not  in  the  English 
dress  in  which  I  have  given  them  to  the  reader, 
but  in  the  sonorou*  Greek  of  their  immortal 
author  And  so  he  went  on,  for  a  length  of 
time  which  seemod  to  me  days  rather  than  min- 
utes, in  a  paroxysm  of  the  wildest  excitement, 
pouring  forth  one  extravagant  rhapsody  after 
another,  all  rambling  and  disconnected,  but  all 
consistent  with  the  one  dominant  idea  of  his 
•Joc'eship.  He  vociferated  and  gesticulated  in  the 
most  violent  manner,  and  I  wondered  how  it 
was  possible  that  such  extraordinary  excitement 
— mental  and  physical  combined — could  lost  so 
long. 

At  last  became  to  an  abrupt  pause,  and  then 
shouted  aloud  :  "  There  surely  is  «omething  the 
matter  with  those  peacocks  ;  we  arc  hardly  mov- 
ing at  all !"  And  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sen- 
tence, he  gave  a  spring  which  nearly  overturned 
the  car,  and  before  I  knew  what  he  was  about, 
he  had  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  balloon. 

Poor  Ada  shrieked  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  he  all  the  time  affecting  to  believe, 
or  perhaps  really  believing,  that  she  was  grieving 
because  wc  did  not  get  along  fast  enough. 
Wringing  her  hands,  she  watched  him  intently  as 
he  swayed  about  on  his  perilous  perch,  and  I  ex- 
pected every  moment  to  see  him  falling  headlong 
through  the  air.  Alas,  poor  girl !  What  an 
awful  position  for  one  so  young,  so  fragile,  so 
delicate,  thus  suddenly  plunged  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  happiness  to  the  lowest  abyss  of 
misery  !  Besides  the  anguish  which  wrung  her 
heart,  her  physical  suffering  was  very  (Treat,  or 
rattier  would  have  been  so,  if  she  had  been  in  a 
condition  to  feci  it.  Hor  dress  was  of  tbo  scan- 
tiest description,  and  at  tho  great  height  to  which 
wc  had  now  attained  the  cold  was  very  severe, 
as  I  could  testify,  being  myself  barcfootod,  and 
without  coat  or  vest. 

Tho  madman,  in  tho  meantime,  was  gazing  di- 
rectly upwards,  as  if  engaged  in  watching  his 
imaginary  peacocks.  This  gave  me  tho  hope  of 
accomplishing  what  I  had  already  attempted 
without  success.  Having  quietly  moved  into  a 
favorable  position,  I  made  a  sudden  effort  to 
seizo  tho  cord  communicating  with  the  escape- 
valve,  my  object,  of  course,  being  to  let  off  gas 
enough  to  secure-  tho  rapid  descent  of  the  bal- 
loon. To  my  great  disappointment,  Adderley 
was  on  the  watch,  ready  to  anticipate  the  move- 
ment. I  caught  the  rope,  but  before  I  had  held 
it  a  second,  ho  let  himself  down  with  the  nim- 
bleness  of  a  monkey,  and  with  a  wild  shont  of 
exultation  cut  it  off  close  to  the  valve.  Neither 
Ada  nor  I,  it  should  be  observed,  had  any  knife 
or  other  means  of  puncturing  tho  balloon,  even 
if  I  could  havo  reached  it. 

Though  as  cool  as  most  men,  I  could  not  hope 
to  imitate  the  utter  recklessness  with  which  Ad- 
derley climbed  and  swung  from  rope  to  rope. 
Ho  acted  precisely  as  another  might  have  done 
if  the  balloon  had  been  resting  upon  the  ground ; 
and  tho  very  fact  of  his  being  practically  uncon- 
scious that  it  was  not  so,  was  no  doubt  the  secret 
of  his  performing  the  feat  so  successfully.  With- 
out any  further  notice  of  my  attempt,  he  swung 
himself  rapidly  down  into  the  car  again,  crying 
out : 

"  Sweet  bride,  I  most  confess  thnt  we  are  not 
likely  to  reach  tho  moon  today  at  this  rate. 
But  hark  !  Do  you  hear  that  ?  Ha,  ha !  iEolus 
has  done  my  bidding;  so  dry  your  tears,  sweet 
one ;  we  shall  soon  be  flying  on  the  wings  of  old 
Boreas,  a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  Djn't  you 
hear  bis  pipe  1  Ha,  ha !  We'll  need  those  lazy 
birds  no  longer,  so  we'll  just  cut  the  traces  and 
let  them  go  to  Tartarus  !" 

Almost  before  these  words  were  out  of  his 
mouth,  he  had  pulled  out  a  bowie-knife  and  sev- 
ered one  of  the  ropes  by  which  tho  car  was  at- 
tached to  the  balloon.  There  were  four  of  them, 
and  this  was  at  one  of  the  ends.  He  would  im- 
mediately have  proceeded  to  cut  the  others,  if  the 
sudden  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  car 
had  not  prevented  him,  by  almost  throwing  him 
out.  Ada  was  in  the  very  act  of  falling,  when 
I  managed  to  throw  my  arm  round  her  at  the 
same  time  that  I  clutched  one  of  the  three  re- 
maining ropes. 

Tho  respite  we  had  gained  was  hardly  loDg 


enough  to  allow  us  to  take  a  breath.  Tbe  next 
minute  the  bright  bowie-knife  was  flashing  above 
our  heads,  severing  the  very  rope  to  which  we 
were  clinging.  It  was  one  of  the  side  ropes,  and 
in  the  position  in  which  the  car  then  hung,  tho 
uppermost  one.  Grasping  Ada's  waist  with  des- 
perate energy,  I  commenced  the  fearful  fall, 
which,  I  supposed,  was  to  end  in  dashing  us  to 
atoms  upon  the  distant  earth.  With  a  wild, 
random  clutch,  however,  like  that  of  a  drowning 
man,  I  /ucceeded  in  catching  the  opposite  side 
rope,  one  of  the  two  which  remained^ 

With  Ada  still  hanging  on  my  arm,  I  con- 
trived, by  exerting  my  full  strength,  to  get  one 
leg  thrown  about  the  rope  at  the  place  of  its  at- 
tachment to  the  car.  But  what  could  it  avail  1 
There  was  the  maniac,  as  inflexible  as  fate  itself, 
proceeding,  with  the  most  matter  of  fact,  bnsi- 
ness-ltke  air  imaginable,  to  cut  the  remaining 
ropes  and  launch  us  into  the  awful  abyss  below. 
One  minute  more  and  the  other  end  rope  was 
severed,  leaving  but  the  fibres  of  a  single  frail 
cord  between  us  nnd  eternity. 

If  it  does  really  ever  happen  that  a  few  mo- 
ments of  ineffable  anxiety  performs  the  work  of 
half  a  century,  and  covers  the  yonng  head  with 
locks  of  hoary  whiteness,  here,  surely,  if  ever, 
the  thing  shonld  come  to  pass.  Such  is  the  way- 
wardness of  the  hnman  mind,  that  this  compar- 
atively trivia]  idea  was  at  that  awful  moment  up- 
permost in  my  thoughts,  and  when  I  gazed  upon 
Ada's  bright,  golden  curls,  I  felt  a  degree  of  sur- 
prise to  see  them  still  un discolored.  But  the 
poor  girl  had  fortunately  ceased  to  be  conscious 
of  tho  terrors  of  her  situation — she  was  motion- 
less, senseless  and  insensible. 

Just  as  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun  began 
to  gild  the  bright  colors  of  onr  aerial  vessel,  and 
before  they  had  touched  even  tbe  mountain  tops 
of  the  earth  below,  Adderley  bent  over  us,  knife 
in  hand,  to  finish  his  terrible  job.  For  some 
time  past  he  had  not  spoken  a  word ;  but  this 
silence,  coupled  with  the  grim  earnestness  with 
which,  ho  went  about  his  work  of  death,  was 
more  fearful  than  his  wildest  vociferations  had 
been.  With  his  awful  purpose,  his  maniacal  en- 
ergy, and  his  almost  superhuman  strength,  he 
seemed  the  incarnation  of  inexorable  fate,  a  hu- 
man embodiment  of  the  dark-  browed  Atropos, 
about  to  sever  throe  threads  of  life  at  a  single 
stroke. 

Gazing  in  bitter  anguish  upon  the  lovely  flow- 
er drooping  in  my  arms,  I  hurriedly  asked  my- 
self if  hnmnn  ingenuity  could  suggest  any  pos- 
sible means  of  escape  ?  Alas,  no !  Even  apart 
from  the  stimulus  of  mania,  Adderley's  strength 
could  hardly  be  matched  by  that  of  any  living 
roan.  As  it  was,  though  unembarrassed  and 
alone,  I  would  have  been  bnt  a  child  in  his 
hands,  nnd  there  yawned  beneath  us  an  abyss  of 
fnll  ten  thousand  feet  in  depth.  There  was  no 
help  for  it — tee  must  die! 

The  madman  had  found  a  firm  footing  by 
thrusting  his  boot  through  the  frail  material  of 
tho  car,  and  his  knife,  as  I  have  said,  was  already 
over  our  heads.  I  saw  him  catch  the  rope,  just 
above  us,  with  his  left  hand,  and  raise  the  knife 
with  his  right.  Already  its  edge  was  within  an 
inch  of  the  spot  where  he  intended  to  cut  it. 
Fervently  commending  my  sonl  to  the  mercy  of 
its  Creator,  I  bowed  down  my  head  upon  my 
hands,  and  with  all  the  calmness  I  could  muster 
awaited  the  impending  blow. 

"May  Pinto  and  all  the  infernals  confound 
that  vile  traitor  Mercury,  and  Ganymede,  and 
Hebe,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  !  Imperial  Jove 
'is  absolutely  fainting,  for  want  of  a  draught  of 
nectar  to  moisten  his  parched  throat!" 

I  looked  up.  The  rope  was  still  uninjured, 
and  the  madman  had  apparently  delayed  his 
work  from  pure  exhaustion.  Tho  tornado  of 
fierce  excitement  on  which  he  had  been  tost  for 
hours  had  at  last  expended  itself,  and  a  tempo- 
rary lull  was  the  inevitable  consequence. 

A  faint  gleam  of  hope  now  visited  me.  What 
could  I  do  to  take  advantage  of  the  pause? 
There  surely  must  be  some  chance  of  escape,  if 
I  only  had  ingenuity  enough  to  find  it.  Bat 
there  was  little  time  for  deliberation.  One  slight 
movement  of  the  maniac's  hand  and  we  perished. 
All  sorts  of  impossible  schemes  came  crowding 
into  my  brain,  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  feas- 
ible. The  hand  of  death  had  been  stnyed  in  the 
very  act  of  striking— could  I  really  do  nothing 
to  prevent  its  final  fall?  The  very  imminence 
of  the  danger,  while  it  stimulated  my  inventive 
powers  into  extraordinary  activity,  seemed  to 
deny  me  the  coolness  necessary  to  their  judicious 
exercise. 

While  my  whole  frame  was  writhing  in  an 
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agony  of  impatient  perplexity,  I  full  myself  in- 
commoded by  something  hard  in  the  right  pQck- 
etofmy  pantaloons.  Tho  actual  physical  dis- 
eomfort  which  it  produced  could  alone  have 
forced  bo  trivial  a  thing  upon  my  attention  at 
such  a  moment.  Annoyed,  not  by  tho  discom- 
fort,  hut  by  tho  interruption,  I  uttered  an  ejacu- 
lation expressive  of  my  Toolings,  and  wan  about 
to  dismiss  tho  unwolcomo  thought  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  when  there  Dashed  from  it  an 
Idea,  a  hope,  blight  enough  to  illuminato  tho 
lowest  depths  of  my  despondency. 

At  that  day,  tho  powerful  agents  for  producing 
hncutJfaia,  now  in  stK'h  general  use,  wore  now 
discoveries  and  objects  of  curiosity  in  remote 
country  places.  The  evening  before  I  had  taken 
from  my  trunk  a  small  Jlacon  of  chloroform  to 
show  it  to  a  medical  acquaintance,  and  being 
called  off  suddenly,  for  soiuo  purpose  or  other,  I 
had  hastily  enveloped  it  in  a  handkerchief  and 
stuffed  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  pants.  I  thought 
no  more  of  it,  and  it  had  been  loft  there  till  that 
momont 

Thrusting  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  with  some 
diflienlty,  I  grasped  the  little  vessel,  onvoloped 
as  it  was  in  the  handkerchief,  and  with  a  strong 
pressure  broke  it.  I  then  took  it  out  and  held  it 
towards  Adderley,  saying : 

"  Here  is  a  wonderful  elixir,  a  potent  distilla- 
tion, an  all-powerful  perfume,  prepared  by  Chi- 
ron, the  Centaur,  from  plants  that  grow  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperidcs.  Inhale  it,  and  it 
will  at  once  revive  you." 

The  madman  took  it,  without  hesitation,  and 
carried  it  to  his  nostrils.  I  watched  him  with 
intense  anxiety,  for  I  was  somewhat  doubtful 
about  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  him,  even  if 
he  should  inhale  a  sufficient  quantity.  As  he 
drew  in  the  vapor,  however,  with  the  full  power 
of  his  lungs,  its  influence  soon  became  manifest. 
His  athletic  frame  gradually  yielded  to  the  leth- 
argic inhalation,  and  soon  became  a  mere  sense- 
less mass  of  inert  matter. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  could 
prevent  the  prostrate  maniac  from  falling  out. 
My  first  care  was  to  secure  his  knife  as  his  fin- 
gers gradually  relaxed  their  hold.  To  my  great 
satisfaction,  Ada  now  began  to  recover.  Having 
hurriedly  explained  to  her  what  had  happened, 
I  placed  her  in  a  position  where  she  could  hold 
on  for  herself.  By  this  time  old  Boreas  was 
piping  most  furiously ;  in  fact,  it  was  blowing 
a  gale,  directly  from  the  northeast,  and  this  ren- 
dered our  situation  greatly  more  precarious  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  weather  had  been  ordi- 
narily calm. 

Amid  all  the  tossing  and  tumbling  of  our 
frafl  support,  however,  I  contrived  to  steady  the 
insensible  form  of  my  friend  until  I  could  cut  off 
some  of  the  ropes  which  had  originally  bound 
the  machine  to  the  earth,  and  which  were  now 
flapping  about  in  every  direction.  With  the 
cords  thus  obtained,  I  proceeded  to  secure  him 
in  the  place  where  he  lay,  and  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  get  loose 
when  the  effect  of  the  chloroform  should  cease. 
It  was  a  tedious,  difficult  and  dangerous  busi- 
ness, but  it  was  at  last  effectually  accomplished. 
I  also  secured  Ada  in  her  place. 

The  next  thing  was,  if  possible,  to  get  the 
balloon  to  the  earth.  This  had  become  a  terribly 
urgent  necessity,  on  more  accounts  than  one,  for 
besides  our  other  dangers,  the  single  rope  on 
which  our  lives  were  hanging,  showed  ominous 
signs  of  parting  at  the  point  where  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  balloon.  That  half  parted  rope  I 
was  obliged  to  climb,  for  there  was,  of  course,  no 
other  way  to  mend  it,  and  no  other  way  to  reach 
the  balloon  and  puncture  it,  our  only  means  of 
effecting  its  descent  without  clambering  up  to 
the  valve,  the  rope  attached  to  which  was  now 
beyond  my  reach. 

By  this  time  I  had  had  my  soul  saturated  with 
horrors  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  gazed  up  at  the 
parting  knot  with  an  apathy  that  amounted  to 
almost  utter  indifference.  Custom  reconciles  us 
to  almost  everything. 

•  Contrary  to  my  expectation — to  my  positive 
conviction  indeed— the  fastening  of  our  rope  did 
not  give  way,  but  gave  me  time  to  reach  it  and 
secure  it.  Though  far  from  possessing  the  won- 
derful agility,  coolness  and  audacity  of  Adder- 
ley,  I  was  nevertheless  a  gymnast  of  no  ordinary 
powers  ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  was,  for  our  lives 
depended  on  it. 

Having  made  the  dangerous  knot  perfectly  se- 
cure, I  proceeded  to  puncture  the  balloon,  and 
gradually  to  enlarge  the  hole  as  much  as  I 
thought  the  circumstances  would  allow.  The 
gas  poured  from  the  orifice,  hissing  lftte  steam, 


and  wo  soon  commenced  a  rapid  descent.  Tho 
next  anxious  thought  was,  whore  shall  wo  reach 
the  earth  ?  Wo  had  boon  travelling  for  hours 
with  great  rapidity,  and  I  had  not  tho  remotest 
idea  of  where  wo  wore.  Notwithstanding  tho 
boistcrousness  of  the  wind,  tho  sun  was  shining 
brightly  in  a  cloudless  sky.  When  wo  had  leis- 
ure to  cast  our  eyes  below,  wo  saw  the  country 
spread  out  like  a  map,  to  an  immense  extent 
around  us.  It  was  one  vast  oxpanso  of  verdure, 
varied  only  by  a  few  little  dots  of  clearings, 
with  a  rivor  hore  and  thoro,  liko  a  waving  thread 
of  stiver. 

That  we  should  bo  dashed  to  pieces  against 
the  tree  tops  seemed  inevitable  While  the  force 
of  gravity  was  bringing  us  rapidly  to  the  earth, 
tho  strong  northeast  wind  tended  to  carry  us 
forward  in  a  direction  parallel  with  its  surface. 
According  to  a  well-known  mechanical  law,  the 
resulting  motion  brought  us  downwards  at  an 
angle  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees  with  tho  plane 
of  tho  horizon.  The  force  of  gravity,  however, 
being  a  little  stronger  than  that  of  the  wind,  our 
line  of  descent  was  brought  a  little  noarer  to  the 
perpendicular  than  the  angle  mentioned. 

As  we  approached  the  earth,  one  little  clear- 
ing, ju6t  before  us,  broke  the  monotonous  line 
of  the  tree-tops.  There  was  a  cabin  near  the 
centre  of  it,  and  two  men  stood  by  the  door,  one 
of  them  having  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  As  we 
passed,  he  took  deliberate  aim  at  us  and  fired  ; 
fortunately,  however,  we*  were  too  far  off  to  re- 
ceive any  injury. 

We  were  now  almost  scraping  the  top*  of  the 
tall  pine  trees,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to 
see  our  balloon  rent  in  pieces,  and  ourselves  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground.  Suddenly,  and  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  we  came  to  another  opening, 
which  I  supposed  at  first  to  be  another  clearing. 
It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a  little  lake,  com- 
pletely embowered  in  the  piney  woods  ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  we  did  not  see  it  till  we  were 
directly  over  it. 

"May  Heaven  grant  that  we  alight  in  the 
water  !"  cried  I.  But  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  hope  of  it,  so  strong  was  the  wind  and  so 
trifling  the  extent  of  the  lakelet. 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  in  our  favor 
which  I  had  overlooked.  As  soon  as  we  had  de- 
scended below  the  line  of  the  tree-tops,  they 
served  as  a  protection  against  the  force  of  the 
wind.  The  consequence  was,  that  we  then  be- 
gan to  fall  almost  perpendicularly,  until,  but  a 
few  yards  from  the  farther  shore  of  the  lake,  we 
were  thrown,  all  in  a  confused  mass,  into  the 
water. 

Thus  ended  that  most  terrible  voyage.  What 
remains  to  be  told  I  will  make  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. My  first  care  was  to  free  my  companions 
from  their  bonds.  Adderley  was  revived  by  con- 
tact with  the  water,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
managing  him.  In  fact,  he  remained  in  a  half 
comatose,  stupified  condition  for  a  long  time. 

We  had  come  to  the  earth  on  the  extreme  out- 
skirts of  civilization  in  the  far  southwest.  The 
water  of  the  lake,  at  the  point  where  we  fell,  was 
not  deep,  and  we  were  soon  joined  by  the  men 
whom  we  had  seen  in  the  clearing,  who  gave  us 
every  assistance  they  could.  They  were  rough 
and  superstitious,  and  the  fellow  who  shot  at  us 
firmly  believed  that  the  balloon  was  some  strange 
monster  of  a  bird. 

We  were  not  long  in  getting  safely  out  of  the 
water ;  but  it  was  a  very  tedious  and  a  somewhat 
difficult  job,  in  our  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
get  back  again  to  the  point  whence  we  started 
It  was  a  distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles, 
"as  the  crow  flies,"  but  we  had  of  course  to 
travel  much  farther  than  that. 

Adderley's  glorious  intellect  was  gone  irrevo- 
cably. As  long  as  he  lived  his  soul  was  a  moral 
volcano,  ever  heaving  and  smouldering  with  the 
pent-up  fires  within,  and  occasionally  bursting 
forth  into  an  eruption  of  terrific  violence,  spread- 
ing terror  and  dismay  everywhere  around  him. 
After  lingering  a  few  years,  in  a  private  mad- 
house, his  wildly  throbbing  heart  was  stilled; 
and  two  green  mounds  of  earth  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  two  choice  spirits  whom  I  accom- 
panied on  that  memorable  wedding  trip. 

«  — «^--» 

CHOICE  OF  WORDS. 

When  you  doubt  between  two  words,  choose 
the  plainest,  the  commonest,  the  most  idiomatic. 
Eschevv  the  fine  words  as  you  would  rouge; 
love  simple  ones  as  you  would  native  roses  on 
your  cheeks.  Act  as  you  might  be  disposed  to 
do  on  your  estate ;  employ  such  words  as  have 
the  largest  families,  keeping  clear  of  foundlings 
and  of  those  of  which  nobody  can  tell  whence 
they  come,  unless  he  happens  to  be  a  scholar. — 
Trench. 


THE  DIAMOND  STAR. 

IlV    FUANC1H    A.    DUUIVAOB. 

In  a  fino  summer  night,  in  tho  latter  half  of 
tho  seventeenth  century  {the  duy  and  year  aro 
immaterial),  Clarence  London,  a  handsome  and 
high-spirited  young  Englishman,  who  had  beon 
passing  some  limo  in  tho  souMi  of  Spain,  was 
standing  on  tho  banks  of  the  <  iuudaluviur,  in  tho 
environs  of  tho  ancient  city  of  Valencia,  watch- 
ing with  anxious  eyes  the  lading  sails  of  a  small 
felucca,  just  visible  in  tho  goldon  rays  of  tho  ris- 
ing moon,  as  catching  u  breath  of  tho  freshening 
western  breeze,  they  bore  tho  light  craft  upon  the 
blue  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Though  tho 
scene  was  one  of  surpassing  beauty,  though  tho 
air  was  balmy  and  came  to  his  brow  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  the  orange,  the  myrtle  and  tho 
rose,  the  expression  of  the  young  man's  face  was 
melancholy  in  the  extreme. 

"Too  late!"  he  muttered  to  himself;  "too 
late!  It  is  hard  after  venturing  so  much  for 
them,  that  I  should  have  been  baffled  in  my  at- 
tempt to  escape  with  them.  However,  they  are 
safe  and  happy.  If  this  breeze  holds,  they  will 
soon  pass  Cape  St.  Martin.  De«r  Estella, 
how  I  value  this  pledge  of  your  friendship  and 
gratitude." 

And  the  young  man,  after  raising  to  his  lips  a 
small  diamond  star,  attached  to  a  golden  chain, 
deposited  the  trinket  in  his  bosom,  and  then, 
with  a  parting  glance  at  the  distant  veseel, 
turned  homewards,  in  the  direction  of  the  city 
gates. 

Absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  he  did  not  no- 
tice that  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by  a  tall  fig- 
ure, muffled  in  a  black  coat,  which  pursued  him 
in  the  moonlight  like  his  shadow,  and  left  him 
only  when  he  entered  his  posada. 

Landon  spent  some  time  in  his  room,  in  read- 
ing and  arranging  letters  and  papers,  and  when 
the  clock  of  tho  neighboring  cathedral  sounded 
the  hour  of  eleven,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed 
without  undressing,  and  was  soon  asleep.  From 
a  disturbed  and  unrefreshing  slumber,  crowded 
with  vexatious  visions,  he  was  suddenly 
and  rudely  roused  by  a  rough  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  started  upright  in  bed,  and  gazed 
around  him  with  astonishment.  His  chamber 
was  filled  by  half  a  dozen  sinister-looking  men, 
robed  entirely  in  black,  in  whom  he  recognized, 
not  without  a  shudder,  the  dreaded  familiars  of 
the  holy  office,  the  officials  of  the  Inquisitorial 
Tribunal.  His  first  impulse  was  to  grope  for  his 
arms ;  but  his  sword  and  pistol  had  been  re- 
moved, A  rough  voice  bade  him  arise  and  fol- 
low, and  he  had  no  choice  but  to  obey  the  man- 
date. Preceded  and  followed  by  the  familiars, 
who  were  all  armed,  as  he  judged  by  the  clash  of 
steel  that  attended  each  footstep,  though  no 
weapons  were  apparent,  he  descended  the  stair- 
case, came  out  upon  the  street,  and  was  conducted 
through  many  a  winding  lane  and  passage  to  a 
low-browed  arch,  which  opened  into  the  base- 
ment story  of  a  huge,  embattled  building,  that 
rose  like  a  fortress  before  him.  The  conductor 
of  the  band  halted  here,  and  knocking  thrice  upon 
an  oaken  door  studded  with  huge  iron  nails,  it 
was  opened  silently,  and  the  party  entered  a  dark, 
subterranean  passage  of  stone,  lighted  only  by  a 
smoky  cresset  lamp  swinging  in  a  recess. 

After  passing  through  this  corridor,  Landon 
was  conducted  into  a  huge  vaulted  hall,  dimly  il- 
luminated by  the  branches  of  an  iron  chandelier, 
by  whose  light  he  discovered  in  front  of  him  a 
raised  platform,  on  which  were  seated  three  men 
robed  in  black,  while  before  them,  at  a  table,  sat 
two  others  similarly  attired,  with  writing  imple- 
ments before  them.  On  the  platform  was  planted 
a  huge  banner,  the  blazon  on  the' folds  of  which 
was  a  wooden  cross,  flanked  by  a  branch  of  olive 
and  a  naked  sword,  the  motto  being,  "  Exarge, 
Domine,  et  judica  causam  tuam."  Rise,  Lord,  and 
judge  thy  cause.  It  wanted  neither  this  formid- 
able standard,  nor  the  implements  of  torture  scat- 
tered round,  to  convince  the  young  Englishman 
that  he  stood  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition. 

After  being  permitted  to  stand  some  time  be- 
fore the  judges,  that  his  mind  might  be  impressed 
with  the  terrors  of  the  place,  the  principal  in- 
quisitor addressed  him,  demanding  his  name. 

"  Clarence  Landon,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Your  birthplace  V 

"London,  England." 

"  Your  age  V* 

"Twenty-five  years." 

"Occupation  ?" 

"  I  am  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  with  no  pursuit 
but  that  of  knowledge  and  pleasure." 


"  You  are  accused,"  said  tho  judge,  "of  hav- 
ing aided  and  abetted  a  countryman  of  yours, 
named  Wulter  Hamilton,  in  seducing  and  curry- 
ing off  Estella  Martinez,  a  lady  of  a  noble  house, 
and  u  sister  of  St.  Ursula.  How  say  you,  guilty 
or  not  guilty.'" 

"  I  am  not  guilty — I  am  not  capable  of  the  in- 
famy with  which  you  charge  me." 

"  Ho  refuses  to  confess,"  said  the  judge,  turn- 
ing to  a  familiar,  tho  sworn  tormentor.  "  We 
must  try  the  question.  Sanchez,  is  the  rack 
ready  !'* 

The  man  addressed  was  a  brawny,  muscular 
ruffian,  with  a  livid  and  forbidding  countenance, 
whose  dark  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure,  as  he 
bowed  assent  to  the  interrogation. 

"  Hold  I"  cried  Landon.  "  The  truth  can  no 
longer  harm  any  one  but  myself,  and  though  you 
may  inflict  death  upon  mo,  you  shall  not  enjoy 
the  fiendish  satisfaction  of  mutilating  my  limbs 
with  your  horrid  enginery.  I  did  aid  Hamilton, 
not  indeed  in  ruining  an  injured  maiden,  but  in 
rescuing  from  a  thraldom  she  abhorred,  a  lovely 
lady  whom  Providence  formed  to  make  the  hap- 
piness of  an  honorable  man.  By  this  time  Es- 
tella is  a  happy  bride." 

"  Her  joys  will  be  shortened,"  said  the  inquis- 
itor, frowning.  "They  cannot  long  elude  the 
power  of  Rodrigo  d'Almonte,  at  once  judge  of 
the  holy  office  and  Governor  of  Valencia." 

"  Moderate  your  transports,  governor,"  replied 
the  Englishman,  boldly ;  "  the  fugitives  are  be- 
yond your  reach.  This  very  night  a  swift-winged 
felucca  bore  them  away  from  these  accursed 
shores  to  a  land  of  liberty  and  happiness." 

The  brow  of  Rodrigo  grew  black  as  night. 

"Insolent!"  he  answered.  "You  have  out- 
raged and  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  church 
and  state;  your  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit." 

"Be  it  so,"  replied  Landon,  folding  his  arms ; 
"but  let  me  tell  yon  that  for  every  drop  of  blood 
shed,  my  country  will  demand  a  life.  The  cross 
of  St.  George  protects  the  meanest  subject  of  the 
English  crown." 

Rodrigo  d' Almonte  made  no  reply,  but  wav- 
ing his  hand,  Landon  was  removed  from  the  tri- 
bunal, and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  hall  of  torture. 


Towards  the  close  of  a  sultry  summer  day,  the 
narrow  streets  of  Valencia  wore  an  aspect  of  un- 
usual activity  and  life — filled,  as  they  were,  with 
representatives  of  every  class  of  citizens.  The 
tide  of  human  beings  seemed  to  be  setting  in  one 
direction  towards  a  plaza,  or  square,  in  the  centre. 
The  Alameda  was  deserted  by  its  fashionable 
promenaders ;  and  young  and  old — all,  indeed, 
who  were  not  forbidden — were  at  length  congre- 
gated in  the  square.  The  attraction  was  soon 
explained,  for  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza  was  seen 
a  lofty  platform  of  wood,  on  which  was  erected  a 
stout  stake  or  pillar,  to  which  was  affixed  an  iron 
chain  and  ring.  Around  this  were  heaped,  to 
the  height  of  several  feet,  huge  fagots  of  dry 
wood,  ready  for  the  torch.  A  large  body  of  men- 
at-arms  kept  the  crowd  back  from  a  large  open 
space  around  the  platform.  These  preparations 
were  made,  so  the  popular  rnmor  run,  for  the 
punishment  of  a  young  Englishman,  who  had 
aided  a  Spanish  nun  in  the  violation  of  her 
vows. 

The  numerous  bells  of  the  city  were  tolling 
heavily ;  and  at  length,  after  the  patience  of  the 
populace  had  been  nearly  exhausted,  the  head  of 
a  column  of  men  marching  in  slow  time  was 
seen  to  enter  upon  the  plaza.  First  came  the 
governor's  guard,  their  steel  caps  and  cuirasses 
and  halberds  polished  like  silver.  After  these 
walked  the  officials  of  the  Inquisition,  and  sorxe 
friars  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominic,  surrounded 
the  unfortunate  Landon,  who  wore  the  corazo  or 
pointed  cap  npon  his  head,  and  tho  san  benito,  a 
robe  painted  all  over  with  flames  and  devils,  typ- 
ifying the*  awful  fate  which  awaited  him.  He 
ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  while  a 
cortege  arranged  themselves  around  it,  and  the 
Governor  of  Valencia,  mounted  on  a  splendid 
barbed  charger,  and  wearing  his  inquisitorial 
robes  over  his  military  uniform,  rode  into  the 
square  amid  the  vivas  of  the  crowd,  and  the  pre- 
sented arms  of  the  troops,  and  made  a  sign  for 
the  ceremony  to  proceed. 

As  an  officer,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  was 
about  to  read  the  sentence,  a  great  tumult  arose 
in  the  square,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  all 
the  spectators. 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Alvarez1?" 
asked  the  governor,  addressing  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants. 

"  Tho  people,  please  your  excellency,  have  got 
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hold  of  Isaac,  the  rich  Jew,  and  insist  on  his  be- 
holding the  august  spectacle  of  the  Auto  da  Fe." 
"  The  unbelieving  dog  has  never  liked  these 
brave  shows,"  answered  the  governor,  with  a 
grim  smile,  "  since  his  well-beloved  brother,  Is- 
sachar,  expiated  his  heresy  on  this  spot  in  the 
great  anto,  when  we  burned  twenty  of  his  tribe 
before  the  king.  Beshrew  my  heart !  he  abuses 
my  clemency  in  permitting  him  to  hold  house 
and  gold  here  in  Valencia.  He  shall  behold  the 
execution  !  Make  room  there,  and  drag  him  into 
the  heart  of  the  hollow  square." 

The  cruel  order  was  obeyed,  and  the  old  Jew^ 
who  was  a  mild  and  venerable-looking  man,  was 
forced  into  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  whence  he 
could  have  a  full  view  of  the  horrid  scene  about 
to  be  enacted. 

But  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected aroused  a  latent  spark  of  fire  even  in  the 
soul  of  the  aged  Hebrew.  He  lifted  up  his  voice 
and  cried  aloud  : 

"  Spaniards  1  Christians  !  are  ye  men,  or  are 
yo  brutes  ?  Fear  ye  not  the  vengeance  of  Heav- 
en, when  ye  enact  deedB  that  would  make  the 
savage  blush?  Think  ye  that  Heaven  will  long 
withhold  its  vengeance  from  atrocities  that  cry 
aloud  to  it  night  and  day — that  the  innocent 
blood  ye  have  spilt  will  sink,  unavtng^d,  into 
the  earth  ?  Fear  and  tremble,  for  the  hour  of 
wrath  and  woe  is  at  hand  1" 

The  energy  and  eloquence  with  which  he 
spoke  sent  a  strange  thrill  of  tenor  through  the 
crowd.  The  governor,  alone  insensible  to  fear, 
shouted  from  his  saddle: 

"  Tremble  for  yourself,  Isaac  !  for  by  the  rood, 
if  you  dare  question  the  justice  of  the  holy  of- 
fice, you  shall  share  the  fate  of  yonder  prisoner." 

"I  fear  not  the  wrath  of  man,"  replied  the 
Jew  ;  "  fear  you  the  wrath  of  Heaven  1" 

At  this  moment,  as  if  in  vindication  of  his 
words,  a  heavy  clap  of  thunder,  that  shook  the 
city  like  the  discharge  of  a  park  of  artillery, 
broke  upon  the  ear,  and  one  of  those  sudden 
storms,  so  common  in  southerly  latitudes,  rolled 
np  its  dark  masses  of  clouds,  and  the  light  of 
day  was  suddenly  quenched,  as  in  an  eclipse. 
Vivid  flashes  of  lightning  lit  the  upturned  and 
terror-stricken  faces  of  the  cowering  multitude 
At  the  same  time,  the  wind  howled  fiercely 
through  the  streets  that  debouched  upon  the 
plaza,  and  tore  the  plumage  thnt  waved  and 
tossed  upon  the  helmets  of  the  soldiery. 

"  Executioner  !"  roared  the  governor,  whose 
high,  stern  tones  of  military  command  were 
heard  above  the  roar  of  the  sudden  tornado,  "  do 
your  duty  !     Set  fire  to  the  fugots." 

The  order  was  obeyed — the  torch  was  applied, 
and  already  a  quivering,  lurid  flame  shot  up  at 
the  feet  of  the  luckless  Landon,  when  the  storm 
burst  forth  with  ungovernable  fury.  The  scaf- 
folding was  blown  down,  and  the  rain  descend- 
ing in  torrents,  instantly  quenched  both  torch 
and  fagot.  The  vast  crowd  were  (brown  into 
utter  confusion.  The  terrified  horses  of  the  cav- 
alry plunged  madly  among  the  footmen — hun- 
dreds fell  and  were  trampled  under  foot,  and 
prayers,  shrieks  and  imprecations  tilled  the  dark- 
ened air. 

Landon  was  unhurt  amid  the  wreck  of  the 
sacrificial  pyre.  A  ray  of  hopo  shot  up  m  his 
heart.  Scrambling  out  of  the  ruins,  unobserved 
and  unpursued,  he  fled  down  the  nearest  lane 
with  the  utmost  speed.  Anxious  to  obtain  shel- 
ter, he,  without  even  a  thought,  climbed  a  garden 
wall— once  within  wliich  he  was  safe,  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  pursuit.  Rushing  through  a  shaded 
alley  of  the  garden,  he  found  himself  at  the  door 
of  a  large  and  splendid  house.  Almost  without 
a  hope  of  finding  it  yield,  he  tried  the  handle, 
and  the  door  opened.  Silently  and  swiftly  he 
ascended  a  largo,  stone  staircase,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  the  first  apartment  which  he  found  before 
him.  A  beautiful  young  girl,  the  only  occupant 
of  the  room,  starting  at  the  fearful  apparition  of 
a  Btranger,  flying  for  his  life  in  the  rube  of  the 
san  benito,  fell  upon  her  knees  and  crossed  her- 
•salf  repeatedly,  as  her  dark  eyes  were  fixed  in 
terror  on  the  intruder. 

"Lady,"  cried  Landon,  "for  the  love  of  that 
Being  whom  we  both  worship,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent form,  take  pity  on  a  wretched  fellow-being. 
Save  me  I  save  me  !" 

~lut  you  arc  accursed  and  condemned,"  she 
an^v,  <*red,  rising  and  recoiling. 

*"I  am — I  am — but  you  kuow  my  offence.  It 
you  ever  loved  yourself,  you  know  how  to  par- 
don it.  Think  of  the  horrid  fate  that  awaits  me, 
if  you  are  pitiless." 

The  lady  paused  and  reflected,  Landon  watch- 
ing the  expression  of  her  countenance  with  the 


most  intense  anxiety.  At  length  her  brow  clear- 
ed np;  there  was  an  expression  of  sweetness 
about  her  rosy  lips  that  revived  hope  in  the  heart 
of  the  fugitive. 

*'  I  will  save  you  if  I  can,"  she  answered. 

"  Heaven's  best  blessing  on  you  for  the  word !" 
exclaimed  the  Englishman. 

"  But  you  have  come  to  a  dangerous  place  for 
safety  and  shelter,"  she  continued,  sadly.  '*  Do 
you  know  whose  house  this  is  ?  It  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  my  father,  Don  Rodrigo  d'Almonte,  the 
Governor  of  Valencia." 

Landon  started  back  in  terror,  bnl  be  instantly 
recovered  from  that  feeling. 

"  Yon,  then,"  he  said,  "are  Donna  Florinda, 
in  praise  of  whose  beauty  and  goodness  all  Va- 
lencia is  eloquent.  I  feel  that  1  am  safe  in  yonr 
hands." 

"  I  will  never  betray  you,"  said  the  lady. 
"  You  are  safe  here.  It  is  my  bed-chamber,'* 
she  continued,  blushing ;  "  but  I  resign  it  to  yon 
— sure,  from  your  countenance,  that  you  are  a 
cavalier  of  honor,  who  will  never  give  me  cause 
to  repent  of  the  step." 

"  Be  sure  of  that." 

"  Swear  it,"  she  said,  "  upon  this  trinket  which 
my  father  took  from  your  person  in  the  hall  of 
the  Inquisition." 

Landon  took  from  Florinda's  hand  the  dia- 
mond star  given  him  by  Swells,  nn  I  thus  mys- 
teriously restored,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

"  By  this  talisman,"  he  said,  "  by  this  token, 
which  I  prize  so  highly,  I  pledge  myself  not  to 
abuse  your  confidence,  but  to  repay  the  priceless 
service  you  render  me  by  a  life  of  gratitude." 

"  You  may  remain  here,  then,  for  the  present," 
said  Florinda,  "  till  I  think  what  can  be  done  for 
you."  * 

"If  I  can  only  make  my  way  to  the  house  of 
the  English  ambassador,"  replied  Landon,  "  I 
think  I  can  count  npon  my  safety." 

Donna  Florinda,  after  lighting  a  lamp  (for  it 
was  now  nightfall),  and  setting  upon  a  table 
some  wine  and  fruit,  left  the  chamber,  locking 
the  door  behind  her. 

Descending  to  the  garden,  she  went  directly  to 
a  secluded  arbor,  embowered  in  foliage,  af  no 
great  distance  from  the  house. 

"Cesareo!"  she  whispered. 

A  young  cavalier,  who  was  concealed  in  the 
arbor,  instantly  advanced  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms. 

"  Dear  Florinda!"  he  cried,  "I  feared  that 
you  would  disappoint  me.  But  we  have  yet  some 
happy  momonts  to  pass  together." 

"  Not  a  moment,  Cosnreo,"  replied  the  lady. 
"  My  father  will  soon  return.  I  came  to  beg 
you  to  retire  instantly,  and  await  another  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting." 

"  You  .are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  I"  replied 
the  cavalier. 

"  Not  so — my  father  will  soon  return,  and  ho 
will  bo  sure  to  inquire  for  mo  directly." 

"  Woll,  then,"  said  the  lover,  "if  it  must  bo 
so,  go  you  to  the  honse,  and  leave  me  the  solita- 
ry pleasure  of  watching  the  window  of  the  room 
gladdened  by  your  presence." 

"  No,  no,  Cesareo  !''  cried  Florinda,  in  terror, 
"  that  mast  not  be." 

As  she  said  this,  her  eyes  were  instinctively 
tnrned  to  the  window  of  her  room,  and  Cesa- 
reo "s  followed  the  same  direction.  Th1;  shadow 
of  Landon's  figure,  as  it  passed  between  the 
lamp  and  the  window,  was  seen  defined  distinctly 
on  the  curtain. 

"  By  heaven  1"  cried  Ce6areo,  "  there  is  a  man 
in  your  bed  chamber!" 

"  My  father  I"  said  Florinda. 

"  You  told  me  in  yonr  last  breath  that  he  had 
not  returned.  You  are  playing  me  false,  Flo- 
rinda.    You  have  a  lover,  and  a  favored  one." 

"  No,  no  I"  cried  the  agonized  girl.  "  It  is 
nothing,  believe  me — trust  not  appearances,  I 
will  explaiu  all." 

But  at  this  moment  the  distant  clang  of  trum- 
pets and  kettle-drums  was  beard,  announcing 
the  governor's  return. 

"I  must  be  gone  !"  cried  Florinda — "believe 
me,  I  am  faithful ;"  and  with  these  words  she  fled 
iuto  the  house. 

"The  dream  is  over!"  said  Cesareo.  "But 
I  will  have  vengeance  on  my  rival ;"  and  he  left 
the  garden,  muttering  curses,  and  grasping  the 
cross-hilc  of  his  sword. 

Florinda  flew  to  her  chamber. 

"Fly  1"  she  cried  to  Landon.  "I  have  shel- 
tered you  at  the  risk  of  my  reputation — my 
father  is  returning,  and  you  must  leave  this 
house.  A  jealous  lover  may  denounce  me,  and 
both  of  us  be  ruined  forever.     Farewell — climb 


the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  and  take 
refuge  in  the  next  house.  I  will  still  watch  over 
you." 

Landon  obeyed,  and  made  his  escape  from  the 
governor's  garden  just  as  Don  Rodrigo  was  en- 
tering the  courtyard.  He  crossed  another  small 
garden  and  entered  a  small  house  at  the  extrem- 
ity, the  door  of  which  was  unbarred,  and  again 
found  refuge  in  a  room  on  the  lower  floor,  where 
he  concealed  himself  behind  a  screen. 

He  had  not  been  here  long  before  he  beard 
footsteps  entering  the  room,  and  the  voices  of 
two  persons  in  conversation,  one  of  whom  was 
evidently  a  female  and  the  other  an  old  man. 

"  Dear  father  !"  said  the  female,  "  I  am  re- 
joiced to  see  that  you  are  returned.  You  never 
go  forth  in  this  city  that  you  do  not  leave  me 
trembling  for  your  safety." 

"  I  have  passed  through  much  peril,  Miriam," 
replied  the  man.  "Snares  and  violence  have 
beset  my  path.  I  went  to  carry  the  gold  and  the 
silver  I  bad  promised  to  Jacob  the  goldsthith, 
when  lo!  I  was  beset  by  the  ungodly  nibble." 

"  Dear  father  !" 

"  Yea !  and  they  dragged  me  to  their  place  of 
skulls— even  to  their  accursed  Golgotha,  where 
the  blood  of  mine  only  brother  was  drunken  by 
the  ravening  flames,  and  where  thirty  of  our 
brethren  perished  because  they  believed  in  the 
God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob." 

'*  And  did  they  force  you  to  witness  the  Auto 
da  Fe  V 

"  They  brought  me  to  the  place,  Miriam — but 
there  the  spirit  of  prophocy  descended  upon  me, 
and  I  lifted  up  my  voice  and  denounced  their 
abominations,  even  as  the  prophet  ot  old  did  the 
iniquities  of  the  Egyptian  king.  And  lo,  Miriam, 
there  was  a  miracle  wrought !  The  voice  of 
Heaven  spake  in  thunder  to  rebuke  their  impious 
blood-thirstiness.  The  floodgates  of  heaven 
were  opened,  and  the  rain  descended  in  mighty 
torrents  and  quenched  the  Moloch  fires  kindled 
by  the  Christians.  And  a  great  wind  arose,  and 
the  scaffold  was  destroyed,  and  the  goodly 
youth  that  stood  thereupon  was  saved  from  tho 
death  of  fire,  as  the  multitudo  wore  scattered." 

"And  lives  he,  father?" 

"  I  fear  not,"  answered  the  old  man,  sadly. 
"  For  if  he  were  not  crushed  by  the  falling  scaf- 
fold, yet  verily  the  cruel  sword  of  the  troopers 
and  tho  men-at  arms  must  have  sought  out  his 
young  lifo." 

At  this  moment  Landon  stepped  from  his 
concealment. 

"  No,  my  friends,"  said  ho,  "  I  yet  live  to 
thank  Heaven  for  its  providential  care.  I  have 
even  found  a  friend  in  the  household  of  my  bit- 
ter enemy,  for  Donna  Florinda  d'Almonte  shel- 
tered me  and  commended  mo  to  your  roof." 

He  had  now  time  to  scan  the  persons  of  his 
hosts.  The  elder,  Isaac  the  Jew,  was,  as  we  de- 
scribed him  on  his  appearance  in  the  plaza,  a 
man  of  venerable  appearance,  with  a  mild  and 
noble  countenance,  wearing  the  long  beard  and 
flowing  robes  of  his  race.  His  daughter, 
Miriam,  had  tho  commanding  beauty,  the  dark 
eyes,  the  flowing  hair,  uud  the  bold  features  of 
tho  daughters  of  Israel.  She  was  richly  clad  in 
robes  of  silk,  and  many  a  jewel  of  price  gleamed 
in  tho  raven  tresses  of  her  hair. 

"  Thou  art  safe  beneath  this  roof,"  said  the 
Hebrew,  "  for  Donna  Florinda,  though  the 
daughter  of  the  man  of  tiger  blood,  hath  yet  be- 
friended us  and  ours,  and  lor  her  sake  as  well  as 
for  thine,  thou  art  welcome." 

Landon  thanked  his  new  friends  for  their  hos- 
pitable pledges. 

"  I  would  fain,"  said  the  old  Hebrew,  "  give 
thee  garments  more  fitting  than  the  accursed  robe 
that  wraps  thy  youthful  limbs.  But  of  a  truth  I 
have  none  of  Spanish  fashion,  and  the' Jewish 
gabardine  is  almost  as  fatal  to  the  wearer  as  the 
robe  of  the  san  benito.*' 

"  Here  comes  Reuben,"  said  Miriam.  "  Wel- 
come home,  dear  brother." 

A  handsome  youth  of  sixteen  entered  at  this 
moment,  and  saluted  his  father,  his  Bister,  and 
the  stranger.    He  bore  a  bundle  in  his  arms. 

"  I  was  charged,"  he  said,  "  by  the  Lady  Flo- 
rinda, to  bear  this  package  to  the  stranger  I 
should  find  here.  It  contains  a  Spanish  dress. 
She  hid  me  say,"  he  continued,  addressing  Lan- 
don, "  that  when  you  have  put  on  these  habili- 
ments, you  can  repair  with  me  to  the  governor's 
garden  at  midnight.  The  waiting-maid  and  con- 
fidante will  conduct  you  through  the  house  to  the 
street,  and  make  your  way  to  the  English 
ambassador's." 

After  thanking  the  youthful  messenger,  Lan- 
don was  Bhown  to  an  apartment  where  he  was 


left  alone  to  change  his  dress.  Donna  Florinda 
had  supplied  him  with  a  plain  but  handsome 
cavalier's  salt,  including  mnntle,  hat  and  plume, 
and  in  addition  to  these  a  good  sword.  Landon 
hailed  this  latter  gift  with  joy,  and  buckled  the 
belt  with  trembling  eagerness.  He  drew  the 
weapon  and  found  it  to  be  a  Toledo  blade  of 
the  best  temper.  He  kissed  the  sword  with 
ecstacy. 

"  Welcome,"  he  cried,  "  old  friend  I  With 
you  I  can  cut  through  odds,  and  at  least  sell  my 
life  dearly,  if  I  fall  again  into  the  hands  of. the 
Philistines." 

Retaining  to  his  new  friends,  he  sat  down  to 
a  hearty  meal  which  they  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  to  which  be  did  an  Englishman's  justice. 
At  the  hour  of  twelve  his  young  friend  Reuben 
signified  bis  readiness  to  accompany  him  on  his 
adventure. 

"Farewell!"  he  cried.  "I  owe  you  a  debt 
that  nothing  can  repay.  But  believe  me  that 
your  kindness  will  always  dwell  in  the  heart  of 
Clarence  Landon." 

Reuben  and  the  Englishman  were  soon  in  the 
governor's  garden.  It  was  pit*  h  dark,  and  they 
advanced  cautiously,  groping  their  way.  All  at 
once  Landon  stumbled  against  some  person. 

"  Is  it  you,  Reuben  !"  said  he,  in  a  low  tone. 
But  he  was  instantly  grasped  by  the  throat. 
Dealing  his  anseen  assailant  a  blow  with  his 
clenched  hand,  which  made  him  release  his  hold, 
the  Englishman  instantly  drew  his  sword  and 
threw  himself  on  guard.  His  steel  was  crossed 
by  another  blade,  and  a  fierce  encounter  ensued, 
the  combatants  being  practised  swords  men,  and 
gnided  in  tho  dark  by  what  swordsmen  term  the 
perception  of  the  blado.  Reuben  had  made  his 
escape,  and  gone  to  tell  his  father  of  this  new 
disaster.  The  struggle  was  brief,  for  the  antag- 
onist of  Landon,  closing  at  the  peril  of  his  life, 
and  being  a  man  of  Herculean  strength,  wrested 
the  sword  from  the  Englishman's  grasp,  and  held 
him  at  his  mercy. 

"  Now,  dog  I"  whispered  the  victor,  "  have 
you  anything  to  offer  why  I  should  not  take  your 
life  as  a  minion  of  the  tyrant  Rodrigo  ?" 

"  I  scorn  to  usk  my  life  of  nn  unknown  assas- 
sin," replied  Landon  ;  "  but  I  am  no  minion  of 
Rodrigo's,  and  I  was  oven  now  seeking  to  escape 
his  clutches." 

"  If  there  was  a  light  here,"  said  the  Btranger, 
"I  could  seo  whether  you  lied,  friend,  by  your 
looks.  You  may  be  palming  off  a  tale  upon  mo. 
How  did  you  propose  to  escape  Rodrigo  3" 

"  By  making  my  way  through  his  house,"  an- 
swered Landon. 

"A  likely  tale.  How  are  you  to  gain  access 
to  his  house." 

"  A  waiting-maid  was  to  let  me  in." 
"  Well — I'll  test  your  veracity.     I  have  your 
life  in  ray  hands.     Yon  are  unarmed.     I  have 
rapier  and  dagger.     The  experiment  costs  me 
nothing." 

"  It  would  be  idle  in  me  to  interrogate  you," 
said  Landon.  "  It  would  be  idle  ton,- k  who  yon 
are." 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,"  replied  the 
stranger.  "  I  am  one  of  those  freebooters  whose 
fortunes  are  their  swords.  If  I  were  in  Rod- 
rigo's power,  my  life  would  not  be  worth  five 
minutes'  purchase.  And  yet  I  am  seeking  him 
to-night." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles." 
"  Perhaps — but  be  silent  now,  if  you  value 
your  life,  and  follow  me." 

The  stranger,  still  retaining  a  firm  grasp  npon 
the  luckless  Landon,  approached  the  door  which 
led  into  the  governor's  house,  showing  in  their 
progress  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  labyrin- 
thine alleys  of  the  garden.  They  halted,  and  a 
female  voice  spoke  in  a  whisper,  saying,  "  here's 
the  key." 

The  stranger  grasped  it,  and  dragging  Landon 
into  the  house,  instantly  locked  the  door  behind 
him.  A  dark  lantern  was  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  corridor.  The  stranger  told  Landon  to  take 
this  up,  and  precede  him  up  stairs.  Landon 
obeyed,  the  stranger  following  close  behind  and 
giving  him  whispered  directions  as  to  his  course. 
Having  reached  a  certain  door,  the  stranger  took 
a  light  and  entered  a  chamber,  followed  by  the 
wondering  Englishman.  The  walls  of  the  room 
were  heavily  draped,  and  upon  a  huge  bed  the 
Governor  of  Valencia  was  reclining,  buried  in  a 
deep  slumber. 

"  He  sleeps !"  wirispered  the  stranger  in  the 
ear  of  Landon — "he  sleeps,  as  if  he  had  never 
shed  blood ;  as  if  the  head  of  my  brother  had 
never  fallen  on  the  block  by  the  hand  of  his 
bloody  executioner.  He  will  soon  sleep  sounder." 
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"  What  mean  you  1"  naked  Landon. 

"  Wait  and  see  1"  wan  tho  reply. 

The  Btranger  cautiously  lifiod  the  Ugfct  in  Ins 
left  hand,  bonding  over  the  sleeper,  while  with 
hii  right  hand  he  drew  n  broad,  Bharp  poignant 
from  his  belt,  and  raised  it  in  the  act  to  Strike. 
But  just  us  it  was  descending,  Landon  caught 
the  aflnadsin'ts  urm,  and  shouted  hi  hit)  loudest 
tonos — 

"Don  Kodrigo,  wake!" 

"Bullied!"  cried  the  ruffian,  with  an  oath. 
"  You  shall  pay  with  your  life  lor  interfering." 

The  governor  sprang  from  his  bftd  m  time  to 
witness  the  deadly  struggle  betweon  Landon  and 
the  midnight  assassin.  It  was  short  and  deci- 
sive, for  as  the  robber  was  aiming  a  blow  at  his 
antagonist,  the  latter  changed  tho  direction,  and 
it  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  his  own  henrt.  Ho 
fell  and  died  without  a  groan.  Tho  noise  of  tho 
struggle  had  aroused  the  household,  and  tho  ser- 
vant* came  pouring  into  tho  room  with  lights,  ue- 
compauied  by  Donna  Florinda,  who  was  agon- 
ized with  torror. 

"Dear  father!"  she  cried,  rushing  into  tho 
governor's  arms.    "What  does  this  mean  1" 

"It  means,"  replied  Don  Kodrigo,  "that  this 

ruffian  who  had  sworn  to  take  my  life  because  I 

hint  condemned  bis  brother  to  death  for  manifold 

misdeeds,  has  been  slain  in  the  attempt  by  this 

•  young  man." 

"  And  do  you  recognize  your  generous  sav- 
iour?" exclaimed  tho  daughter.  "Behold!  It 
is  the  young  Englishman  you  condemned  to  per- 
ish at  the  stake.  O,  father !"  and  she  explained 
the  manner  in  which  Landon  had  been  enabled 
to  save  the  governor's  life. 
.  "  Young  man,"  said  the  governor,  addressing 
Landon,  with  deep  emotion  ;  "a  mightier  power 
than  mine  is  visible  in  this.  For  the  life  you 
have  saved  I  will  repay  you  in  the  same  manner. 
I  onsare  you  a  full  and  free  pardon,  and  you 
shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  Don  Rodrigo  d'Al- 
monte,  bad  as  ho  has  been  represented,  was  a 
monster  of  ingratitude." 

And  he  kept  his  word.  Landon  soon  after 
set  sail  for  England,  in  company  with  the  He- 
brow  family  who  had  sheltered  him,  and  there, 
in  due  time,  was  united  to  the  lovely  Miriam, 
with  whose  beauty  he  had  been  impressed  on 
first  eight.  In  England  he  rejoined  Hamilton 
and  his  Spanish  bride,  to  secure  whose  happiness 
he  had  perilled  his  own  life,  and  he  always  pre- 
served Estella's  diamond  star  as  a  memorial  of 
his  adventures  in  Valencia.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival, he  received  a  letter  from  Donna  Florinda, 
announcing  her  marriage  to  Cesareo,  whose 
jealousy  had  been  so  signally  excited  by  Lan- 
don's  shadow  on  the  window-curtain.  When 
Don  Rodrigo  died,  he  was  buried  with  all  the 
honors  due  to  a  soldier,  a  governor,  and  an  emi- 
nent member  of  that  mild  and  benevolent  insti- 
tution, the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

—  .  <  »•»  i  ■  ' 

IMPROVEMENT  OF  TIME. 

The  celebrated  Earl  of  Chatham  peformed  an 
amonnt  of  business  every  minute,  which  filled 
common  improvers  of  time  with  utter  astonish- 
ment. He  knew  not  merely  the  great  outlines  of 
public  business,  the  policy  and  intrigues  ot  for- 
eign courts,  but  his  eye  was  on  every  part  of  the 
British  dominions ;  and  scarcely  a  man  could 
move  without  his  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the 
object.  A  friend  one  day  called  on  him,  when 
Premier  of  England,  and  found  him  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  playing  marbles  with  his  boy, 
and  complaining  bitterly  that  the  rogue  would 
not  play  fair ;  gaily  adding  "  that  he  must  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  example  of  the  French  !" 
The  friend  wished  to  mention  a  suspicious-look- 
ing stranger,  who  for  some  time  had  taken  up 
lodgings  in  London.  Was  he  a  spy,  or  merely 
a  private  gentleman  ?  Pitt  went  to  the  drawer, 
and  took  out  some  scores  of  small  portraits,  and 
holding  up  one  which  he  had  selected,  asked, 
"  Is  that  the  man1?"  "Yes,  the  very  person." 
"  O,  I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  from  the  time  he 
stepped  on  shore."  All  this' was  accomplished 
by  a  rigid  observance  of  time  ;  never  suffering  a 
moment  to  pass  without  pressing  it  into  service. 
— New  York  Herald. 

4    —  »  —    »     ■-- 

THE  POWER  OF  HUNGER. 

It  is  hunger  which  brings  stalwart  navvies  to- 
gether in  orderly  gangs  to  cut  paths  through  moun- 
tains, to  throw  bridges  across  rivers,  to  intersect 
tho  land  with  the  great  iron  ways  which  bring 
city  into  daily  communication  with  city.  Hun- 
ger is  the  overseer  of  those  men  erecting  palaces, 
prison  houses,  barracks,  and  villas.  Hunger  sits 
at  the  loom,  which,  with  stealthy  power,  is  weav- 
ing the  wondrous  fabrics  of  cotton  and  silk. 
Hunger  labors  at  the/furnace  and  the  plough, 
coercing  the  native  indolence  of  man  into  stren- 
uous and  incessant  activity.  Let  food  be  abun- 
dant and  easy  of  access,  and  civilization  becomes 
impossible ;  for  our  highest  efforts  are  dependent 
on  our  lower  impulses  in  an  indissoluble  manner. 
Nothing  but  the  necessities  of  food  will  force  man 
to  labor,  which  he  hates,  and  will  avoid  if  possible. 


[Written  for  Ballou'n  Pictorial.] 

THE  CIIKISTMAS  WREATHS. 

BY    CAROLIHU   T.    1N:NTZ. 

"  8lio  wtwpvth  BOPo  In  tho  night,  and  liur  tourrt  lire  on 

lurobnk." 

Agatha  was  in  a  gloomy  attic  seated  before 
the  fireplace,  with  a  pen  in  her  hand,  and  n  sheet 
of  paper  opened  on  a  hoard  which  she  held  in 
her  lap.  It  was  by  habit  alone  that  she  had 
drawn  her  chair  close  by  the  fireplace,  for  though 
it  was  a  bleak  Christinas  night,  there  was  no  lire 
on  Agatha's  hearth. 

She  had  no  money,  and  thcro  slio  sat,  using 
tho  only  means  which  hud  enabled  her  to  avoid 
starvation.  Had  she  applied  for  work,  to  nearly 
all  in  that  large  city,  she  would  very  likely  have 
been  turned  coldly  away,  for  there  was  a  hoavy 
weight  upon  her  heart,  which  made  her  head 
droop  like  one  in  sbaitiu.  She  had  lived  in  lux- 
ury once,  and  her  bright  imagination  fed  upon 
the  beautiful — now  she  was  toiling  wearily,  to 
recall  those  fading  images,  that  she  might  clothe 
her  thoughts  in  language  pleasing  to  the  reader, 
and' receive  perhaps  a  dollar,  which  would  bring 
her  warmth  and  food  for  a  few  days.  Upon  a 
table  beside  her  lay  two  open  sheets  of  paper. 
They  had  been  folded,  and  were  traced  over  with 
her  own  fair  writing,  yet  across  the  margin  was 
written  in  pencil,  and  in  bolder  characters — "  Too 
gloomy."  They  were  sketches  which  the  pub- 
lisher had  rejected.  She  had  not  always  met 
with  disappointment,  or  she  would  not  now  have 
cherished  the  feeble  hope  which  made  her  again 
sit  with  paper  and  pen,  and  try  to  write — not 
gloomily. 

"  Too  gloomy !"  she  murmured — "too  gloomy! 
Yes!  I  was  waking  whon  I  wrote.  I  must  dream 
again." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  and  whilst  her  hands  lay 
idly  in  her  lap,  she  was  trying  to  live  over  her 
girlhood,  to  awaken  the  memories  that  were  dy- 
ing— to  shut  out  the  wretchedness,  the  desolation 
which  like  disembodied  spirits  haunted  the  place. 

"0,  I  cannot!"  she  cried  aloud,  whilst  with 
a  shiver  she  folded  her  arms  across  her  breast. 
"  Drop  by  drop  my  heart's  blood  has  been 
drained,  until  I  fear  it  is  growing  cold.  Yes  1 
It  is  deadly  cold  I" 

There  was  a  faint  wailing  sound  which  issued 
from  a  bundle  of  rags  close  by  her  on  the  floor, 
and  she  started  as  if  struck  by  a  blow.  She  laid 
aside  her  paper,  took  up  the  infant,  scarcely  a 
span  long,  and  folded  it  to  her  bosom. 

"  There  is  some  warmth  here  yet,"  she  cried, 
pressing  the  little  one  closer  and  closer,  and  she 
began  hushing  its  moans  with  a  low  lullaby, 
sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  dying  swan.  The  child 
still  moaned,  and  now  and  then  the  mother 
looked  into  its  white  face,  with  a  stamp  upon  her 
own  classic  features  which  but  once  in  a  lifetime 
comes  upon  the  human  face.  Suddenly  she 
started  up,  canght  up  some  of  the  rags,  and  wrap- 
ping the  child  carefully  in  them,  folded  it  in  the 
same  close  embrace. 

There  was  a  beautiful  painting  over  the  fire- 
place, and  most  strangely  its  soft  coloring  shone 
in  contrast  with  all  around.  It  was  the  portrait 
of  Agatha's  mother,  and  she  looked  up  to  it  now 
with  reverence.  Loving  eyes  looked  down  upon 
her,  and  she  now,  as  if  for  the  last  time,  gazed 
long  upon  them,  murmuring — "They  will  greet 
me — welcome  me,  beyond  that  narrow  stream." 

She  turned  away  and  went  out,  down  the  long 
stairway,  out  into  the  open  street,  where  there 
were  fireworks  and  illuminations,  and  many 
shouts  upon  every  side. 

Yet  Agatha  passed  onward  through  the  crowd 
like  a  ghost,  in  that  Christmas  night.  At  length 
she  came  into  the  street  of  splendid  mansions, 
and  close  by  the  steps  of  one  she  paused.  The 
drawing-room  windows  were  low,  and  one  cur- 
tain had  been  left  partly  up,  as  if  to  admit  her 
gaze.  There  were  beautiful  forms  within,  and 
merry  voices  reached  her  ears.  One  lovely  girl 
stood  apart  from  the  groups  which  were  gathered 
here  and  there,  and  she  appeared  to  be  reading 
from  the  columns  of  a  paper.  Her  eyes  were  bent 
upon  the  page,  but  tears  stood  upon  the  lashes, 
which  swept  her  cheek  now  and  then,  and  Aga- 
tha saw  them. 

A*  gentleman  approached  the  reader,  who,  un- 
conscious that  he  was  gazing  upon  her,  read  on, 
absorbed  and  tearful.  She  did  not  move  even 
when  he  placed  over  her  shining  hair  a  wreath  of 
evergreens.  Among  its  leaves  shone  something 
like  icicles,  and  they  glittered  like  so  many  dia- 
monds as  the  light  fell  upon  them. 


Agatha  looked  in  with  lips  apart,  as  if  this 
were  not  the  first  time  she  had  stood  by  that 
window  inn!  gazed  in.  She  murmured  uncon- 
Kcunihly,  "Ho  crowns  her — let  the  Christmas 
morning  come— and  he  muy  dream  of  the  crown 
even  poor  Agatha  may  wear." 

Words  from  within  reached  her  cars,  and  she 
saw  that  the  lady  had  looked  up,  and  the  gentle- 
man was  admiring  her  wreath,  but  she  only  Bald, 
"There  in  something  strange  in  this  piece,  Ar- 
thur. It  melts  me  to  tears,  and  I  think  I  sec,  all 
the  while  I  am  reading,  n  pule,  sail  face  looking 
out  from  the  lines.  The  world  may  siiriiii*e  who 
is  the  author  of  those  exquisite  sketches,  but 
among  us  she  will  never  bo  found.  0,  if  I 
could  but  sea  her,  to  Hpeak  a  word  of  sympathy, 
to  relievo  the  agony  which  alouo  gave  birth  to 
these  thoughts.  To  stop  her  pen,  that  I  might 
keep  her  heart  from  breaking  !" 

"Strange  girl!"  said  the  gentleman,  looking 
at  her  steadfastly.  "  Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  writer?" 

"Nothing  but  what  her  writings  tell  me." 

Agatha  lost  what  other  words  she  may  have 
spoken,  and  she  soon  saw  the  gentleman  take  the 
wreath  from  the  lady's  hair  and  throw  it  careless- 
ly on  the  table.  The  lady  playfully  caught  it 
up— but  he  rogained  it,  and  before  Agatha  could 
think,  tho  window  was  thrown  up  and  the  wreath 
flung  out.  It  fell  across  her  own  head.  There 
she  stood  for  awhile,  with  the  glittering  crown 
above  her  death  stamped  features,  as  moveless  as 
marble,  and  the  lady  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  ap- 
parition, and  with  a  faint  cry  sprang  forward. 
The  gentleman  drew  her  back  quickly,  and  very 
suddenly  his  own  face  had  grown  hard  and  cold. 

"  What  would  you  do,  Lina  V 

"It  is  she!"  she  cried  out.  "The  face  that 
haunts  me.     Let  me  go — I  entreat — " 

But  Agatha's  face  was  gone  from  the  window, 
and  her  poor  feet  were  soon  toiling  up  the  stair- 
case. She  reached  her  seat,  and  with  her  baby 
hushed  upon  her  bosom,  again  took  her  pen  and 
paper.     She  wrote — 

"The  Christmas  Wreath." 
That  was  the  beginning  and  the  end.  There 
might  have  been  a  flashing  out  of  the  dying  light 
of  genius,  but  it  went  out  before  the  pen  bore  it 
to  the  "paper.  Her  head  gradually  sunk  upon 
the  table,  and  she  fell  asleep  murmuring,  "  He 
giveth  his  beloved  rest." 


Some  one  knocked  at  Lina's  door,  a  few  hours 
later,  and  on  opening  it  she  found  a  girl  there,  in 
poor  garments,  who  addressed  her  hurriedly, 
"  Come  with  me.     Waste  no  time." 

Lina  hesitated,  but  the  girl  said,  "  You  would 
see  the  writer  of  those  pieces — you  wish  to  ease 
a  breaking  heart.  Come,  and  I  will  show  you 
how  to  bend  one  of  adamant." 

Lina  no  longer  hesitated,  and,  urged  on  by  a 
strange  impulse,  she  went  out  in  the  bleak  air 
with  her  conductress.  They  entered  an  omnibus, 
and  Lina  saw  in  an  instant  that  Arthur  Weldon, 
her  betrothed,  was  in  the  opposite  seat.  He  did 
not  recognize  her,  nor  did  he  hear  the  tale  which 
the  girl  was  pouring  into  Lina's  ears. 

"  She  is  a  widow,"  began  the  girl,  "and  her 
husband  died  upon  the  seaffold.  She  erred  only 
in  being  deceived  in  the  man  sho  married — for 
she  'knew  him  all  too  late.'  He  murdered  a 
man  in  ant  of  passion,  and  was  hung.  Her  rich, 
proud  relatives  could  not  bear  the  disgrace,  and 
60  they  all  moved  faraway  from  even  the  rumors 
of  the  shame,  leaving  poor  Agatha  friendless  and 
alone.  When  every  resource  failed,  she  followed 
one  who  had  been  her  favorite  brother,  to  this 
city,  hoping  to  receive  some  assistance  to  enable 
her  to  keep  life  in  a  helpless  infant.  This  brother 
had  become  engaged  to  a  highborn  girl,  a  true, 
noble  woman,  and  he  did  not  choose  that  she 
should  know  of  the  existence  of  this  poor  sister, 
the  murderer's  wife.  Miss  Whiting — it  was  she 
who  wrote.  The  world  wonders  who  is  the 
author  who  has  so  suddenly  become  famous.  I 
have  heard  you  wondering,  and  I  think  you  will 
never  forget  the  lessons  of  to-night,  when  they 
are  ended." 

The  omnibus  paused,  and  when  the  two  arose 
to  go,  Arthur  Weldon  recognized  Lina,  and  an 
exclamation  burst  from  his  lips. 

"  Hush !"  sho  whispered,  "  and  come  with  me. 
I  may  need  your  company  on  returning." 

He  could  not  oppose,  but  followed  where  she 
led,  and  waited  outside  the  room  while  the  two 
girls  went  in. 

Agatha's  head  was  still  bent,  yet  she  lay  with 
her  face  partly  exposed  to  view.  She  slept  the 
long  sleep  of  death,  and  the  infant  upon  her  bo- 


som was  also  stilled  into  its  final  rest.  There 
was  such  a  deep  Hilence,  unbroken  oven  by  a 
breath,  that  Lina  stood  still  upon  the  door  sill 
and  looked  on  the  strange  sight.  Tho  snow, 
which  was  filling  fust,  hud  drifted  through  tho 
shingles,  and  lay  in  shining  particles  upon  tho 
moveless  figures.  Upon  Agatha's  waving  brown 
hair  the  snow-flakes  fell  fast,  and  faster,  making 
a  puro,  beautiful  chaplet  for  her  cold  brow  ;  and 
upon  the  waxen  lids  of  the  infant  the  flake*  fell 
softly  and  silently — they  could  not  waken  tho 
little  sleeper, 

Lina  saw  it  all,  for  the  girl  held  a  burning 
lamp,  and  stood  like  a  sentinel  close  by  the  dead. 
Even  tho  sheet  of  paper  hearing  the  words,  "Tho 
Christmas  Wreath,"  was  visible  to  Lina,  and  she 
saw  thut  Agatha's  fingers  had  stiffened  around 
the  pen  handle. 

Arthur  Weldon  cuino  forward,  for  be  saw  Lina 
as  if  transfixed  and  turning  to  marble,  and  he 
would  have  cried  out,  but  she  pointed  silently  to 
the  Bpcctuclc.  Then  it  was  his  turn  to  look,  and 
to  feel  tho  warmth  in  his  heart  growing  chill. 

Tho  brother  (for  it  was  he),  in  the  remorse 
which  came  too  late,  hud  been  even  then  seeking 
the  sister,  whom  be  had  made  homeless.  He 
bad  left  his  betrothed  for  the  purpose  of  seeking 
that  face  which  he  had  recognized  at  the  window; 
and  he  intended  to  top  her  pen.  He  had  found 
her  all  too  soon,  y^t  that  hand  would  never  again 
use  a  pen.  In  one  glance  he  took  in  the  picture, 
and  turned  with  a  bitter  cry  towards  Lina.  Ho 
thought  she  knew  the  whole  story;  and  he  was 
right,  for  she  was  not  long  in  recognizing  the 
brother  of  the  dead  Agatha.  Arthur  looked  at 
her,  as  he  saw  the  trust,  the  love,  leaving  her 
heart,  and  he  sprang  away  and  rushed  out,  and 
never  again  dared  to  offer  love  to  Lina  Whiting. 

It  was  true  that  Lina  never  forgot  the  lesson 
of  that  night.  She  sought  out  the  wretched 
poor,  relieved  their  wants,  sympathized  in  their 
griefs,  and,  angel  that  she  was,  forgot  self  in  her 
Christian  ministrations. 

But  she  never  forgot,  on  every  Christmas  morn- 
ing, when  the  snowflakes  fell  upon  the  stone 
which  marked  Agatha's  grave,  to  visit  the  spot, 
and  place  over  the  white  marble  a  Christmas 
wreath. 


EQUINE  MEMORY. 

A  venerable  friend,  whose  memory  runs  Dack 
nearly  fourscore  years  and  ten,  told  as  a  story 
the  other  day  illustrative  of  the  retentiveness  of 
a  horse's  memory,  which  struck  us  as  too  good 
not  to  be  told  again.  The  occurrence  dated  back 
to  the  years  of  his  boyhood,  and  was  related  with 
all  the  particulars  of  collateral  verification.  Wo 
give  it  in  brief :  A  favorite  horse  which  had 
been  stolen  from  his  stall,  after  an  interval  of 
two  or  three  years,  was  driven  by  his  unsuspect- 
ing purchaser  to  the  door  ot  his  former  owner. 
The  latter  asserting  his  right  of  property,  and  of- 
fering to  submit  the  validity  of  his  claim  to  the 
horse's  decision,  the  purchaser  cheerfully  accept-  - 
ed  the  proposal.  The  test  was  to  be  the  horse's 
removal  of  the  wooden  pin  which  fastened  the 
barn  door,  his  opening  the  door  and  taking  his 
accustomed  place  in  the  stall.  On  being  unhar- 
nessed and  allowed  the  liberty  of  the  yard,  he  at 
first  began  to  nibble  about  the  borders  of  the  en- 
closure. Presently  his  eye  (he  had  but  one) 
caught  sight  of  the  stable  door ;  recollections  of 
oats  and  other  choice  provender  seemed  to  be 
awakened ;  and,  without  the  slightest  apparent 
misgiving,  he  proceeded  to  demonstrate,  much  to 
the  amusement  if  not  satisfaction  of  both  plaintiff 
and  defendant  in  this  novel  case  of  reference,  in 
which  party  the  right  of  ownership  was  vested. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  supposed 
owner  was  allowed  to  return  home  minus  his  nag, 
— a  wiser  if  not  a  richer  man  than  when  he 
came. — Salem  Register. 


COWARDICE  OF  AN  ENGLISH  OFFICER. 

During  the  last  rebellion  in  India,  instances  of 
heroism  were  common — of  cowardice  there  was 
but  one.  Indeed,  I  deeply  regret  to  have  to  re- 
cord the  fact  that  there  was  one  officer  of  high 
rank,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  never  showed 
himself  outside  the  walls  of  the  barrack,  nor  took 
even  the  slightest  part  in  the  military  operations. 
This  craven-hearted  man,  whose  name  I  with- 
hold out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  his 
surviving  relatives,  seemed  not  to  possess  a 
thought  beyond  that  of  preserving  his  own  worth- 
less life.  Throughout  three  weeks  of  skulking, 
while  women  and  children  were  daily  dying 
around  him,  and  the  little  band  of  combatants 
was  being  constantly  thinned  by  wounds  and 
death,  not  even  the  perils  of  his  own  wife  could 
rouse  this  man  to  exertion ;  and  when  at  length 
we  had  embarked,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  while 
our  little  craft  was  stuck  upon  a  sandbank,  no 
expostulation  could  make  him  quit  the  shelter  of 
her  bulwarks,  though  we  were  adopting  every 
possible  expedient  to  lighten  her  burden.  It 
was  positively  a  relief  to  us  when  we  found  that 
his  cowardice  was  unavailing ;  and  a  bullet 
through  tho  boat's  side  that  despatched  him, 
caused  the  only  death  that  we  regarded  with 
complacency. — The  Story  of  Cawnpore. 
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[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
A  MEMORY. 

BT  JAMES   rBAJTKLnc   TlTTfl. 

There  are  thoughts  which  make  the  t trong  heart  weak, 
And  bring  a  pallor  Into  the  cheek. 

And  a  tear  before  the  ej  p. — Lo:t  a  pillow. 

Beneath  these  leafy  bough* ,  at  eventide, 

When  autumn  filled  the  air, 
And  the  pare  gash  of  moonlight,  far  and  wide, 

Hade  all  the  landscape  fair, — 

While  holy  silence  held  that  bliwfal  hour, 

When  day's  rode  strife  was  done. 
And  every  passion,  with  Its  evil  power, 

Had  vanished  with  the  sun,— 

When  the  sweet  sky  of  night  bent  softly  o'er 

Thy  head,  beloved,  and  mine, 
And  miracles  of  beauty  seemed  before 

My  gladdened  eyes  to  shiue, — 

We  sat  together;  and  while  stars  shone  bright, 

And  filled  the  night  with  name, 
Tears,  friends,  aod  pleasures  vanished,  with  a  light 

Tat  fainter,  ghostlier,  came, 

And  passed  before  our  vision  like  a  dream, 

Wltb  memory's  mournful  chime, 
Yet  leavtDg  in  their  place  the  jojoas  gleam 

Of  the  fair  preseut  time. 

For.  sitting  thus  beside  thee,  I  could  pras 

Thy  blessed  hand  In  mine, 
And  see  no  beaming  eyes,  feel  ■  ►  caress, 

And  hear  no  voice  bat  tblne. 

O,  darksome  fate,  which  wraps  and  shrouds  this  life 

With  darkness  of  its  own! 
0,  gloomy  earth,  with  pain  and  sorrow  rife, 

And  Joys  forever  Sown! 

In  this  long  winter  of  a  stricken  iool. 

Lonely,  and  sad,  and  faint, 
While  roses  bloom  and  fade,  and  seasons  roll, 

I  breathe  my  weary  plaint, 

And  sadly  think  of  that  sweet  oveolng  hour, 

In  autumn,  long  ago — 
Within  the  desert  of  my  heart  a  flower, 
A  Bolace  for  my  woe. 

«  ^*»  » 
[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

LEONORA. 

BT     MART     W.     JANVUIN. 

Fifteen  years,  with  their  lights  and  shadows, 
had  passed  into  the  sea  of  the  shoreless  Past, 
when,  one  bright  English  Juno  morning  a  trav- 
elling chariot  was  rapidly  driven  up  the  green 
hawthorn-hedged  avenue  leading  to  the  lodge 
where  dwelt  the  aged  steward  of  Glentbornton 
Manor;  and  a  dark,  foreign  looking  gemlemun, 
of  some  thirty-five  or  eight  summers,  alighted 
and  advanced  toward  the  cottage  door. 

Fifteen  years  had  it  been,  Binco  the  counterpart 
of  that  dark  green  chariot,  with  its  emblazoned 
panels  and  its  span  of  iron  grays,  rolled  away 
from  the  manor,  bearing  to  the  London  metrop- 
olis the  young  master,  Sir  Roderick  Neville, 
where  the  spendthrift  noble's  career  in  the  whirl 
of  gay  life  had  impoverished  his  fine  heritage; 
and  very  shame  had  hindered  his  return  all  these 
long  years,  until  he  came — the  moneyed  lord — 
to  redeem  from  mortgage  and  debt  the  seat  of  his 
ancestors,  which  had  been  transmitted,  unincum- 
bered, from  generation  to  generation  of  departed 
Nevilles,  since  the  days  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

But  now  that  time  had  arrived ;  and  with  a 
glance  of  pride  in  his  keen  eye  and  a  haughty 
curve  of  his  iron  lips,  the  returned  noble  strode 
up  the  broad  grass  plateau  to  meet  the  old  man 
who  came  over  the  cottage  threshold.  "  Well, 
Ellis,  I  have  returned  to  the  old  place !  You  re- 
member, I  said  I  would  redeem  it  again,"  and  he 
*  pointed  to  the  old  hall,  falling  into  decay,  with 
long  trailing  ivy  vines  festooning  the  closed  win- 
dows— "  but,  surely,  my  old  steward,  you  know 
your  lord?"  added  the  dark-browed  man  to  El- 
lis, who  Btood  with  hat  in  hand,  mute  with 
wonder. 

At  length  the  old  man  found  words. 
"  My  lord  baron,  is  it  indeed  you  my  old  eyes 
behold  again  ?  God  bless  yer  'onor ! — I  always 
felt  certain  you  would  not  let  the  old  hall  tum- 
ble to  dust!  Here,  dame,  dame,  I  say!  Here 
is  my  lord  Roderick,  come  back  to  buy  the  Glen- 
tbornton lands  up  again — and  we  shall  hold  our 
heads  up  in  the  old  Manor  House  once  more, 
spite  of  the  mushroom  gentry  folk  around  us 
who've  been  trying  to  persuade  me  he's  dead  and 
buried,  these  five  year,  in  fun-in  parts !"  and  the 
old  man  fairly  pulled  his  rheumatic  partner  from 
the  threshold,  whither  she  had  hobbled  from  her 
wheel  to  meet  the  strange  occupant  of  the  chariot. 
W  'Well,  well,  good  friends,  I  am  not  returned 


from  the  dead,  as  you  see — but  in  the  best  of 
health,  and  with  the  determination  of  making  the 
old  place  my  home  for  the  future,"  said  the  no- 
ble, shaking  the  old  dame's  withered  hand.  "  I 
said  this  day  woald  come ;  now,  I  am  here. 
What  a  Neville  swears  to  do,  that  he  fulfils!" 
and  a  stronger  curve  of  the  lips  and  the  haughty 
sneer  of  his  tones  showed  that  an  unconquerable 
will  and  a  dominant  pride  slept  under  his  calm 
exterior.  "Now  give  me  the  shelter  of  your 
lodge,  and  I  will  quarter  my  coachman  and 
groom  over  at  the  village  inn ;  and  after  one  of 
dame  Ellis's  frugal  dinners  and  a  tankard  of  good 
homebrewed  ale,  we  will  walk  over  the  old  man- 
sion, to  note  what  repairs  are  to  be  commenced 
to-morrow  by  the  workmen  and  upholsterers  I 
have  ordered  down  from  London." 

"  God  bless  yer  lordship  !  Can  it  be  I  am  in 
ray  sober  senses  ?  after  all  these  long  fifteen 
years,  to  see  things  about  to  become  like  they 
were  in  the  days  of  my  lord  Baron  Thomas, 
your  departed,  honored  father!  Haste! — bestir 
thee,  Margery  ;  and  get  up  our  lord  a  dinner  of 
thy  best  cooking — that  ever  he  should  honor  as 
to  break  bread  beneath  our  roof !  And  I  will 
bring  a  flagon  of  your  old  ale — for,  please  you, 
my  Lord  Roderick,  dame  Margery's  brewing  is 
among  the  best  in  old  England,  though  I  say  it !" 
And  while  the  dark  green  travelling  chariot, 
with  its  sleek  bays  and  liveried  outriders,  whirled 
back  to  Glenthornton  village  inn,  the  nobleman, 
who  for  many  years  had  not  gazed  on  the  home 
of  his  ancestors — and  whose  only  tidings  of  those 
domains  had  come  to  him  in  the  cramped,  scarce 
legible  hand  of  his  aged  steward,  who,  though  he 
heard  nought  of  his  master,  stilt  rendered  with 
faithful  business  exactness  his  account  of  the 
management — the  nobleman  sat  at  the  humble 
casement,  and  gazed  out  on  the  green  acre?,  fair 
and  smiling  as  though  no  ban  of  mortgage  or 
debt  lay  upon  them  that  June  morning. 

"  You  have  been  a  faithful  Hteward,  good  El- 
lis," he  said  at  length,  drawing  fortli  a  package 
of  letters.  "  You  kept  the  old  place  together  as 
though  every  stone  in  the  old  hall  and  every  acre 
of  land  was  a  sacred  trust." 

"  And  so  it  was,  to  mo,  my  lord,"  promptly 
answered  the  honest  steward,  "  for  I  always  held 
to  the  belief  that  you  were  not  dead,  as  many  ad- 
vised me ;  and  would  never  give  token  to  the 
lawyer  folks  but  what  I  heard  constantly  from 
your  lordship,  lest  they  should  come  to  minister 
on  the  estate.  And  so  I  always  sent  the  rent- 
roll  and  the  accounts  every  quarter,  as  of  old  ;  and 
though  these  three  years  I  havu  had  no  word  from 
your  lordship,  I  couldn't  but  believe  you  would 
come  back  some  day,  to  buy  up  all  the  acres  which 
— begging  your  'onor's  pardon — you  let  slip 
away  in  your  wild  youth.  And  your  'onor  sees 
I  was  right  in  waiting — for  hero's  the  old  hall 
waiting  the  master,  just  as  he  left  it  before  he 
went  to  the  far-off  Indies — that  ever  a  Neville 
should  soil  his  hands  with  the  earning  of  gold  !" 
"  Peace,  good  Ellis,"  smiled  the  noble.  "  Tho 
hand  that  scattered  estates  should  not  be  ashamed 
to  earn  the  gold  to  buy  them  up  again" — and  ho 
laughed — a  strange,  almost  sarcastic  laugh — 
"  though,  I  trow,  it  need  not  be  necessary  we 
should  satisfy  the  curious  desires  of  our  neigh- 
boring country-folk  to  learn  the  secret  of  our  suc- 
cessful stay  abroad.  I  like  not  over  gossip.  Let 
the  paBt  be  buried,  Ellis  :  it  is  enough  that  I  am 
Lord  Baron  Neville  once  more,  and  can  spend 
tho  remnant  of  my  years  on  English  soil  again." 
And  so  the  conversation  ended  with  dame  Mar- 
gery's summons  to  a  savory  dinner. 


But  a  few  weeks  had  passed  ;  yet  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  old  Manor  House  testified  that 
the  owner  meant  to  make  good  his  promises. 
Estates,  parted  with  in  his  early  days  of  dissipa- 
tion, were  bought  up  at  immense  prices — for 
Lord  Roderick  lavished  his  gold  like  water;  new 
tenants  were  installed  on  the  re-purchased  farms, 
neat  cottages  were  erected ;  park,  wood  and 
meadow  lands  were  united  again  ;  and  once  more 
Glenthornton  wore  the  aspect  of  olden  times. 

The  old  steward  Ellis,  whose  lodge  had  also 
become  benefited  by  various  improvements,  went 
everywhere  among  the  workmen  and  tenantry — 
busy,  and  happy  everywhere  save  in  the  presence 
of  his  master.  In  his  presence,  unaccountably, 
he  felt  ill  at  ease;  and  he  shrank,  shuddering, 
when  oaths  and  imperious  commands  fell  from 
his  lordship's  lips.  He  could  not  understand  it. 
His  master  had  left  Glenthornton  fifteen  years 
before — a  young  man,  full  of  spirit,  vitality,  and 
a  little  "  wild,"  it  is  true,  from  the  time  of  his  en- 
trance on  his  heirship — yet  with  the  open  frank- 
negs  of  an  Englishman  about  him ;  but  now  bo 


had  returned,  with  foreign  look  and  air — cold, 
Btern,  and  at  times  passionate,  or  savagely 
morose. 

And  then,  his  seemingly  exhaustless  stores  of 
wealth — how  had  he  obtained  them  ?  In  India 
trade — honest  commerce  1  If  so,  why  did  his 
keen  eye  droop,  or  kindle  with  momentary  anger, 
if  by  chance  the  forgetful  Ellis,  grown  garrulous 
with  his  old  age,  reverted  to  those  long  years  of 
absence,  and  their  fruit. 

"  Ay,  Margery,  I  dunno.  There's  something 
wrong  about  it  \"  the  old  steward  would  mutter, 
shaking  his  gray  head  sorrowfully.  "I  don't 
like  too  well  his  lordship's  ways  these  days — nor 
the  furrin  furniture,  nor  fixings,  he's  brought  into 
a  sober  old  Englibh  mansion.  It  don't  speak 
any  good  for  Englishmen  when  they  can't  put 
up  with  the  same  things  their  fathers  did  afore 
'em — and  here's  my  lord  having  the  great  parlor 
decked  out  with  Frenchified  sofas  and  tables — 
and  the  wing  chamber  made  fit  enough  for  the 
princess  ;  and  I  suppose,  next  thing,  we  shall  see 
a  fine  furrin  lady  come  to  be  mistress  over  us. 
Ah,  Margery,  I  fear  'twont  be  like  the  old  times, 
after  all !"  said  the  old  man  with  a  sigh. 

At  length  Ellis's  prediction  seemed  likely  to 
become  verified  :  for  Lord  Roderick  went  up  to 
London— and  a  week  afterward  returned  to 
Glenthornton,  but  not  alone.  A  woman,  young 
and  beautiful,  and  with  eyes  of  ebon  hoe,  but 
softened  diamond  splendor,  clung  to  his  arm  as 
he  ascended  the  broad  steps  where  the  carriage 
was  drawn  up — clinging  closer  as  they  crossed 
the  oaken  threshold,  on  through  the  great  wain- 
scotted  hall,  and  up  the  wide  staircase,  until  he 
ushered  her  into  the  boudoir  which  bad  been  fit- 
ted up  with  elegant  luxury  in  the  western  wing 
of  the  ball. 

Once,  however,  Lord  Roderick  Neville  and 
that  beautiful  lady  paused — for  the  old  steward, 
supposing  he  saw  the  future  Lady  of  Glenthorn- 
ton, bowed  his  gray  head  respectfully  as  he  met 
them  in  the  doorway,  then  ventured  to  stoop  and 
raise  her  fair  band,  sparkling  with  jewelled  rings, 
to  his  lips,  with  the  honest  words,  "  God  bless 
you,  my  lady !  and  grant  you  a  long  life,  and  a 
happy  one,  in  these  halls !" 

"  Stand  back,  fool ! — prating  old  man  !"  thun- 
dered tho  noble  in  an  infuriated  voice  and  with 
ashen  lips ;  and  then,  in  the  dulcet  tone  of  a 
strange  tongue,  he  whispered  soothingly  to  the 
wondering  girl  beside  him,  leading  her  to  her 
chamber. 

"  Fear  not,  Leonora,  carhsima  .'  Only  a  trou- 
blesome servant  whom  I  was  forced  to  rebuke  !" 
It  was  no  wonder  that,  after  they  bad  vanished, 
leaving  the  old  steward  trembling  and  confound- 
ed, minutes  elapsed  ere  he  comprehended  the 
whole ;  then,  turning  to  his  own  cottage  with 
sorrowful  air,  ho  said  sadly — "  Alas,  Margery,  it 
is  worse  than  I  feared  ;  and  I  dare  not  believe 
but  that  He  who  is  mightier  than  England's 
lords  will  lay  his  hand  heavily  on  Roderick, 
Baron  of  Glenthornton,  if  he  has  deceived  yon 
poor  girl  who  just  went  over  the  hall  threshold 
at  his  side!" 

"  And  just  enough  will  the  punishment  be  ! — 
may  theytoM  feel  it — bis  lordship  and  his  flaunt- 
ing mistress !"  replied  dame  Margery  in  a  burst 
of  virtuous  indignation — "  '  Poor  girl !' — hum  !" 
and  she  tossed  her  head  till  every  cap  ribbon 
quivered. 

"  Let  us  not  blame  her  too  hardly,"  said  the 
old  man  in  a  pitying  voice.  "  She  is  young,  and 
with  the  saddest  looking  eyes ; — maybe  sho  has 
found  out  before  now  that  he  has  deceived  her. 
I  remember  how  grateful  she  looked  when  I  Ba- 
luted  her  as  '  my  lady ' — for  it  never  entered  my 
old  head  that  he  could  have  the  face  to  bring  one 
to  sit  in  the  place  of  such  without  the  bonds  of 
marriage.  Ah,  lackaday!  old  Gilbert  Ellis,  you 
are  getting  sadly  old-fashioned  and  stupid  if  you 
expect  to  find  old  Sir  Thomas's  virtues  in  his  son ! 
That  ever  a  Neville  should  have  done  this  bold 
thing !"  And  he  shook  his  aged  head  sadly. 

And  was  it  any  wonder  that  the  beautiful  girl, 
whose  feet  crossed  the  threshold  of  that  old  baro- 
nial mansion — whose  eyes  had  caught  their  ra- 
diance and  her  cheeks  their  bloom  from  her  lov- 
er's flattering  promises — failed,  in  her  simple 
trustfulness,  to  comprehend  the  sinfulness  of  the 
position  she  occupied  there  ?  For  in  the  warm 
Italian  southland,  where  Leonora  Rimini  had 
been  born  and  nurtured,  it  had  been  deemed  no 
crime  to  love  without  the  sanction  of  marriage 
banns ;  and  though,  when  she  stole  from  her  aged 
father's  cot  in  the  vale  of  the  Arno,  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  her  English  lover  beyond  the  seas,  the 
dark-eyed  peasant  Francesco,  who  had  hoped 
one  day  to  bring  her  to  his  own  vine-clad  home 


among  the  smiling  vneyards.  felt  such  anguish 
as  only  he  feels  who  loses  light  and  life  at  one 
blow,  yet  the  duped  girl  knew,  in  that  hoar,  no 
sentiment  but  unswerving  devotion  to  her  later 
and  more  fondly  worshipped  lover. 

And  so  the  nest  was  deserted  ;  and  the  tropic 
bird  flew  to  more  northern  skies.  Heaven  fore- 
fend  her  from  their  chill  and  gloom ! 


Two  years  later.  All  the  brown  October  day 
bad  tho  lord  of  Glenthornton  been  at  the  chase 
with  the  neighboring  gentry — mostly  a  band  of 
rude  country  squires,  who  had  poured  a  tide  of 
congratulation?  upon  Sir  Roderick  in  the  first 
days  of  his  return,  and  whose  advances  to  friend- 
ship had  not  been  latterly  repulsed.  But  the 
twilight  closed  in,  heavy,  and  with  a  thick  mist ; 
and  the  low,  fitful  sighing  of  the  wind  among  the 
trees  on  the  terraces  and  bordering  the  avenue  of 
the  hall  betokened  a  storm. 

When  the  evening  deepened,  from  the  great 
banqueting  hall  of  the  Manor  House  came  sounds 
of  mirth  and  festive  cheer,  and  the  red  wine  was 
freely  poured,  and  the  wassail  song  rang  high. 

"Ho!  fill  to  the  brim  and  pledge  me  in  a 
bumper!"  cried  Sir  Roderick,  holding  aloft  bis 
massive  silver  tankard.  "  A  toast,  gentlemen,  a 
toast !  Here's  to  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  Lady 
Amy  Winston  !** 

"  A  devilish  handsome  lady,  'pon  my  word, 
Neville !"  familiarly  hiccupped  a  young  noble  ' 
from  the  metropolis,  come  down  to  spend  the 
shooting  season  in  tho  Sussex  woods.  "  But  I 
sav,  old  fellow,"  bringing  down  his  hand  upon 
the  baron's  shoulder,  "  how  is't  about  that  dem'd 
handsome  girl  you've  kept  caged  here  this  ever 
so  long  ?  Come,  now,  own  up  like  a  man,  and 
tell  fas  how  you're  going  to  get  rid  of  her—  for 
this  little  Lady  Amy,  you  know,  is  a  miracle  of 
virtue,  and  will  expect,  of  course,  to  find  my 
lord  baron  a  very  proper  sort  of  man  1" 

Neville's  brow  grew  dark,  and  he  bit  his  lips  ; 
but,  dissembling  his  feelings,  he  replied  lightly, 
"0,  there  are  ways  enough,  Pelby,  to  throw 
away  a  flower  one  has  grown  tired  of!  Leonora 
is  a  good  girl ;  and,  I  dare  say,  will  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  a  handsome  London  lodging  and  an 
annuity.  Nelson,  bring  more  wine,  and  dice 
and  cards,  too, — for,  by  Jove,  fellows,  if  the 
nights  of  my  bachelorhood  ore  drawing  to  an 
end — as  I  suppose  they  are— I  must  make  much 
of  them.     Let  this  be  a  right  jovial  one." 

In  the  height  of  their  festivity,  neither  Glen- 
thornton's  lord  nor  hie  boon  companions  had  no- 
ticed the  tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  mantle, 
and  with  a  cloud  of  dishevelled  hair  streaming 
over  her  exquisitely  moulded  shoulders,  that 
stole  through  the  long  corridors,  gained  the  hall, 
and  paused  near  the  door,  where  their  words 
reached  her;  but  when  a  thin,  yet  6till  beautiful 
hand  was  laid  suddenlyon  Sir  Roderick's  shoul- 
"  der,  and  be  turned  as  suddenly  to  meet  the  Ital- 
ian's eyes  upon  him,  then  that  bold,  bad  man 
cowered  in  his  seat,  and  every  wine-flushed  squire 
trembled  at  the  words  which  came  in  a  sharp, 
clear,  hissing  tone,  through  her  pallid  lips.  Was 
that  face — so  pale,  so  agonized,  so  alight  with 
the  convulsed  emotions  of  the  anguish-riven  soul 
of  a  betrayed  woman — the  same  face  of  radiant 
beauty  which  old  Ellis,  the  steward,  met  that 
morning,  two  years  before,  on  the  hall  threshold  ? 
Truly,  neglect  had  done  its  work  surely;  and 
now  the  thunder-stroke  of  desertion  had  com- 
pleted the  wreck. 

"  Roderick  Neville !"— and  though  the  accent 
was  foreign,  and  she  spoke  low  as  a  whisper,  yet 
every  word  fell  clear  and  sharp  as  the  stroke  of  a 
bell — "  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  vows  you  swore 
in  my  own  Italic,  under  the  citron  tree  where  I 
met  you  in  the  starry  night.  But  Leonora  Rim- 
ini, castaway  though  she  bo,  will  not  stay  to  he 
sent  forth  from  the  prison  where  she  was  lured 
from  her  own  warm- nest.  She  is  an  Italian — 
and  when  the  Italian  ceases  to  love,  she  has  begun 
to  hate.  Hark  ye,  bad  Englishman,  to  her  vow, 
when  she  swears  by  the  Mary  mother  who  hears 
her  vow,  and  knoweth  all  her  wrongs — if  blue 
eyes  brighten  at  thy  smile,  she  will  dim  them  ! — 
if  baby  fingers  clasp  thy  neck,  she  will  stiffen 
their  clasp ! — and,  when  all  have  gone,  thou,  too, 
shalt  feel  what  it  is  to  betray  one  who  loved  more 
than  these  stone-hearted  Englishwomen  can,  but 
one  who  henceforth  hates!  For  thou  shalt  live 
unloved  and  lonely — no  heir  to  thy  name  shall 
come  after  thee — and  Glenthornton  shall-  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers !"  Then,  without 
further  word  or  glance,  drawing  her  red  mantle 
like  a  flame  over  her  ebon  hair,  the  Italian  glided 
away. 
"  'Sdeath  1  am  I  to  be  frightened  by  a  girl's 
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threat!"  said  the  noble,  with  iin  uneasy  laugh — 
though  his  voice  wm  husky,  and  his  linml  shook 
like  a  leaf  aw  ho  lifted  the  wine  cup — "  Gentle- 
men, let  ua  forget  this  unpleasant  incident  1"  and 
tin-,  bottle  wait  passed,  and  tankard*  wore  drained 
anew. 

"  Forget  I"  Ah,  let  those  who  pan/  It  is  a 
word  easily  uttered  ;  hut  neither  sunt;  can  banish, 
nor  wino  drown,  the-  remouibraneo  of  that  an- 
guished face,  that  clear,  flinging  voice,  or  the 
fearful  vow  of  Leonora  Rimini  the  Italian. 

That  night,  while  the  rain  fell  pltilcH-ly.  and 
the  storm  heat  heavily  on  the  woods  of  Glen- 
thornton  Manor,  a  ruile  gipsey,  returning  to  the 
encampment  whose  glowing  fires  gleamed  ruddy 
and  bright  from  a  hollow  in  the  forest,  came  sud- 
denly upon  a  prostrate  figure  lying  prone  over  a 
tiny  mound  at  the  foot  of  ft  jdllow  near  the  cop- 
j.iii — the  yravo  which  held  what,  had  it  lived, 
had  perhaps  been  the  shield  hotwecn  the  Italian's 
row  and  the  false-hearted  noble.  But  Leonora's 
haby— child  of  lore  and  shame— just  opened  its 
eyes.so  like  its  mother's,  then  went  to  sleep  again  ; 
and  now  she  lay  across  its  little  grave  moaning 
pitifully  in  her  new  anguish  ol  desertion. 

And  when  tho  kind-hearted  gipsey,  who  recog- 
nised in  her  tho  same  pale,  dark-eyed  lady  he 
had  often  seen  at  twilight  gliding  across  the  ter- 
races of  tho  manor  house,  down  through  the  gar- 
dens and  wood  to  this  selfsame  spot— when  he 
raised  her  from  tho  sodden  earth,  she  only  clasped 
her  arms  closer  over  the  turf,  moaning,  "  Zitto — 
zitto — hush,  hush  !  my  baby  sleeps !" 

"Poor  lady!  sorrow  has  turned  her  brain!" 
said  the  man,  pityingly ;  then,  lifting  her  and 
wrapping  her  in  his  own  coarse  jerkin,  he  bore 
her  to  the  tent  where  the  kind-hearted  women 
busied  themselves  in  tending  tho  poor  sufferer. 

Thus  they  lay  that  night — tho  imperious  no- 
blo  in  his  downy  couch,  heated,  half-maddened 
by  his  wino-rcvels — nnd  the  poor  wronged  Italian, 
pallid,  and  appar&ntly  on  the  verge  of  the  dim 
land  of  death. 

"Ha,  she  Aas  flown,  then?"  said  the  baron 
with  a  start,  when  told  next  morning  that  her 
apartments  were  empty.  "  I  scarce  thought, 
though,  the.  girl  had  spirit  enough  for  that!  I 
expected  a  vastdeal  of  crying  and  fussing.  Well, 
I  am  glad  she  has  saved  a  scene  between  us,  for 
heaven  knows  I  did  love  the  girl,  and  it  would 
have  been  confoundedly  unpleasant, — though  I 
meant  to  do  the  right  thing  by  her,  and  never 
let  her  suffer.  Jove !  that  was  a  hard  sentence 
she  uttered  last  night — and  I  dare  say  I  shan't 
forget  her  face  as  60on  as  she  does  her  words.  It 
was  something  new  for  Leonora  to  show  temper, 
and  talk  of  'revenge,'  and  that  sort  of  thing!" 
But,  spite  of  the  levity  with  which  he  spoke,  a 
deep  gloom  settled  on  the  baron's  countenance, 
and  he  could  not  banish  fear  from  his  heart. 


Beautiful  and  quiet  was  tho  night.  The  tired 
winds  were  hushed ;  the  birds  slept  with  folded 
wings ;  and  alike  on  city  and  hamlet,  hall  and 
cottage,  stately  tree  and  folded  flower,  fell  the 
pure  baptism  of  the  white  moonlight. 

But  still  as  the  night,  and  fairer  than  all  the 
flowers,  was  she  who  slept  on  the  antique  velvet- 
canopied  bed  in  that  chamber  of  the  old  manor 
house,  where,  but  a  day  before,  the  first  waitings 
of  a  faint  baby  voice  broke  on  her  ear,  ere  that 
voice  ceased  forever.  And  there  she  lay  in  pale 
beauty — poor,  hapless  Lady  Amy — with  her 
new-born  babe  on  her  breast ;  blossom  and  bud, 
both  withered !  In  her  beauty,  with  her  brown 
hair  folded  from  her  blue-veined  forehead,  and 
the  tender  mother-smile  not  yet  cold  on  her  lips. 

Gentle  Lady  Amy !  day  by  day  had  she  faded 
before  the  baron's  eyes ;  they  said,  it  was  con- 
sumption— alas,  none  knew  it  was  a  malady 
which  slays  its  tens  of  thousands  more  than  fell 
bodily  disease — the  slow  wasting  of  the  heart ! 
None  knew,  until  in  that  evening  hour  when  an- 
other stood  beside  the  proud  Baron  Neville  in  tho 
death-chamber  of  his  wife,  what  poisoned  tongue 
had  been  lapping  away  her  life,  tho  while  her  blue 
eye  grew  dimmer,  .her  smile  sweeter,  and  tender 
as  the  angels'. 

Strongly  as  his  past  life  of  irregular  passion 
had  left  him  capable  of  loving,  had  the  nobleman 
loved  his  gentle  blue-eyed  lady;  and  when  she 
bore  him  an  heir  to  his  name  and  estate,  he  fond- 
ly thought  his  earthly  happiness  secure.  Bat 
from  the  clear  sky  the  thunderbolt  came  crashing ; 
mother  and  child — they  lay  before  him,  pale, 
chill,  inanimate ;  and  when,  that  evening  hour, 
as  he  kept' his  solitary,  wretched  vigil  over  his 
dead,  a  thin  hand,  almost  chill  as  the  sleeper's, 
was  laid  on  his  own,  and  he  turned  suddenly,  to 
meet  a  face  almost  wan  as  her's,  enframed  in 


long  dishevelled  locks  of  ebon  hair,  it  wui  no 
wonder  thut  he  cried  out  in  terrible  anguish,  re- 
membering how  Leonora 'i  curse  had  already 

become  fulfilled—"  Awuy  1  woman  !  fiend  !  have 
you  00 me  hither  to  torture  me  1  It  has  all  come 
true — your  coir/  Had  it  been  by  your  hand,  it 
could  not  have  come  speedier.  They  are  dead 
— dtad—my  wife  and  non  I"  And  his  anguish 
seemed  greator  than  ho  could  bear. 

"Ay,  Roderick,  Baron  of  Glenthornton — 
proud  Englishman — what  thfnk'ttt  thou  now  t 
Ay,  truly,  the  Italian's  revenge  is  come! — 
Tliink'st  thou  not  so?"  and  she  laughed — such 
a  hollow  luugh  as  froze  him  into  stillness.  "  Said 
I  not,  '  if  blue  eyes  brightened  at  thy  smiles,  / 
would  dim  them  \  If  baby  fingers  wound  about 
thy  neck,  /  would  stiffen  them  V  And  now,  thy 
dullard  gtize  comprehends  not  that  this  is  my 
work  ! — that  tho  tongue  of  Leonora  Rimini,  tho 
betrayed  Italian,  whispered  into  yonder  cars, 
now  dead  to  mound,  a  tale  which  did  its  work 
as  surely,  though  more  slow  than  tho  avenging 
stiletto  could  have  done— a  tale  of  (Ay  falsity  and 
bascnoss — which  tent  thy  gentle,  pure  hearted 
lady  sorrowing  to  hor  deuth  !" 

There  was  a  brief  silence  after  these  terribly 
distinct  words  ;  then  suddenly  the  Italian  stepped 
nearer  the  couch,  swept  aside  tho  violet  velvet 
hangings  with  a  gentlo  touch  of  her  hand,  and 
gazod  on  the  still,  white  face  of  the  dead.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  subdued,  and  the  in.ane 
brightness  of  her  eyes  softened,  as  she  touched 
the  chill  brow  of  the  sleeper. 

"  And  this  is  death!"  she  murmured  slowly. 
"Death — sleep — rest!  It  comes  not  to  the  be- 
trayer— it  comes  not  to  the  weary  Leonora — only 
to  the  good,  the  young,  the  beautiful.  They  go 
to  dwell  with  the  blessed  Virgin  in  heaven  !" 

But  in  another  moment,  the  softened  mood 
passed.  It  vanished  with  an  anguished  sob  that 
burst  from  the  stricken  baron's  breast,  where  re- 
morse was  contending  with  belter  emotions. 

"Weep!  ay,  it  does  me  good  to  hear  thee 
thus,  Baron  Glenthornton  !"  saia  the  Italian,  in 
a  quick,  fierce  voice.  "  Who  wept  when  Leonora, 
the  young  and  innocent,  went  forth  from  her 
sire's  cot  among  the  laughiifg  vineyards,  to  her 
undoing?  Who  wept  when  another  baby — fair 
and  pure  as  this,  though  no  father  kiss  ever 
touched  her  tiny  lips — was  "carried  out  in  the  dark 
night,  to  her  little  grave  deep  in  yon  green 
woods?  Ah,  proud  Englishman,  thou  shouldst 
have  bethought  thee  then  of  tears  and  softer 
words — and,  perchance,  thou  and  Leonora  had 
never  stood  thus  face  to  face  beside  tie  dead ! 
I  might  kill  thee  now  where  thou  standest,"  and 
she  drew  a  short  stiletto  from  her  bosom — "  but 
I  will  not.  I  leave  thee  to  thy  bad  heart  and  to 
tho  end  which  will  surely  come.  Live,  thou 
mayst;  but  nor  wife  nor  child  shall  ever  bloom 
again  upon  thy  hearthstone ;  for  the  heart  thou 
hast  broken  shall  break  thine  daily,  hourly,  in 
return.  Baron,  Sir  Roderick  of  Glenthornton, 
forget  not  Leonora's  vow !" 

And  again  the  noble  was  left  alone ;  and  again 
the  rude,  wandering  gipsey  people,  who  had 
made  their  encampment  in  the  brown  October 
woods  of  Sussex,  struck  their  tents  and  strolled 
away  to  the  northern  country,  numbering  with 
them  the  wan,  faded,  half-crazed  Italian. 


Once  more — and  after  the  lapce  of  five  long 
years — the  wandering  Zingali  were  in  the  low 
country;  their  ruddy  campfires  gleaming  out 
warm  and  glowing  in  the  cool  autumn  evenings, 
and  their  songs  and  jocund  laughter  floating  on 
the  air. 

It  was  a  rainy  night,  and  they  were  huddled 
together  by  dozens  beneath  the  coarse  canvass — 
dark,  swarthy  men,  playing  cards  by  the  firelight 
— black-haired,  olive-complexioned  women,  stir- 
ring the  savory  mess  in  the  huge  kettle  over  the 
fires — and  sleepy  children,  dreaming  of  shaggy 
ponies  and  the  dogs  that  were  the  companions  of 
their  daily  frolics  — a  care  free,  light-hearted 
group. 

Seated  a  little  apart  from  the  others,  Leonora 
the  Italian  was  busy  with  her  own  thoughts, 
whatever  they  might  be.  These  five  years — 
though  they  had  strengthened  her  delicate  frame 
— had  left  wrinkles  on  her  brow ;  and  the  troubled 
melancholy,  at  times  verging  into  madness,  was 
still  settled  in  her  dusky  eyes. 

Perhaps  her  thoughts  turned  then  to  Glenthorn- 
ton's  lord,  who  lay  ill,  feeble,  sick  unto  death,  the 
skilful  leeches  said,  in  his  stately  canopied  bedfn 
the  old  manor  house ;  and  mayhap  her  own 
thoughts  evoked  his— for,  amid  th&  rain  and  the 
darkness,  a  messenger  from  tho  dying  summoned 
the  Italian  to  his  bedside. 


In  silence  Leonora  followed  the  man  who 
sought  her  En  the  gipsey  camp;  and  in  silence 
she  trod  the  bushed  ffdlo  es  and  halls  of  the 
mansion  where  she  once  held  brief  tenure  over 
Sir  Roderick's  heart.  In  his  own  bpd-chambcr 
— B  dark,  waitntcotted  room,  rich  in  elaborate 
carving  and  and  antique  tapo*  trice— propped  by 
piltOWS,  und  Willi  heavy  crimson  drapery  and  10* 
blc  plumes  drooping  over  Iim  ponderous  bed  — 
face  to  face,  again,  after  the  lapse  of  five  years, 
were  brought  the  English  noble  and  tho  Italian, 

Old  Kills  stood  by  tho  bedside— still  faithful 
to  his  muster;  und  the  clergyman  who  bud  boon 
summoned  held  the  Liturgy  of  tho  Chun  b  of 
England,  reading  prayers  fur  the  passing  soul. 

Who  knows  what  emotions  swept  through  tho 
heart  of  the  Italian,  when  bho  entered  that  dark- 
ened room  and  gazed  upon  the  fueo  ol  the  dying 
noble?  Who  knows  hut  all  of  hate  fled  from  out 
her  mind,  in  the  presence  of  that  great  Avenger 
who  had  takeit  punishment  into  his  own  hands  ? 
It  must  have  been  so;  and  mayhap  a  breath  of 
memory  blew  over  hor  then,  wafting  her  back  to 
love  and  Italic — for,  poor,  hall  crazed  creature 
that  sho  was,  she  went  up  to  the  bedside  from 
whence  old  Ellis,  looking  on  with  compassionate 
eyes,  stepped  aside,  and  kneeling  there,  she  took 
the  withered  hand  on  the  coverlid  and  kissed  it, 
murmuring  in  her  native  tongue,  "livdert't/ue,  bell 
idol  mio!" 

And  mayhap  that  unexpected  caress  softened 
the  heart  of  the  dying  more  than  it  had  been  sub- 
dued by  the  pious  counsel  of  the  clergyman,  by 
whose  advice  he  had  sent  for  the  Italian ;  for  the 
noble  uttered  brokenly — "Leonora — forgive — I 
will  atone — lands,  gold — Glenthornton — "  but 
ere  that  purpose,  whether  it  was,  as  the  old  stew- 
ard afterward  avowed  his  belief,  to  bestow  his 
estate  on  the  betrayed  woman  as  a  recompense — 
or  another — whatever  it  might  be,  that  purpose, 
trembling  on  his  lips,  was  stayed  in  the  utterance 
by  the  scaling  hand  of  deajh. 

Prone  on  his  pillows — while  the  minister  re- 
peated a  prayer,  and  the  great  clock  on  the  broad 
oaken  staircase  of  the  hall  ticked  slowly,  slowiy, 
and  the  tramp  of  the  mournful  rain  came  in 
measured  footfalls  against  the  window-panes — 
lapsed  away  the  life  of  Baron  Roderick  of  Glen- 
thornton. Who  can  say  but,  in  that  hour,  when 
the  sobbing  Leonora  withheld  not  her  forgiveness, 
One  who  sitteth  in  judgment,  and  who  is  more 
merciful  than  man  is  merciful  forgave  that  poor 
trembling  soul  the  one  great  sin  of  his  life  ?  I 
judge  not. 

But,  with  the  completion  of  her  revengeful  vow, 
happiness  came  not  again  to  the  Italian  girl,  Le- 
onora Rimini.  It  was  a  gentle  madness — a  sick- 
ness of  the  brain — which  henceforth  marked  her 
among  the  rude,  kind-hearted  Zingali  people, 
whose  wanderings  she  shared,  and  whose  camp 
she  made  her  home. 

And  sometimes,  when  the  credulous  gentry 
folk  came  to  cross  her  palm  with  gold  and  hear 
their  fortunes,  they  would  find  her  rocking  some 
swarthy  little  Zingara  baby  to  and  fro  on  her 
bosom,  putting  op  her  warning  finger  to  the  in- 
truders, and  whispering,  with  a  strange  smile : 
"  Zitto — zitto — hush,  hush  !  my  baby  sleeps  !" 

Or  sometimes,  on  rainy  nights,  she  would  creep 
away  by  herself  in  some  lonely  spot  of  the  can- 
vass tent,  and  murmur  in  the  dulcet  tongue  of  her 
native  southland,  with  tones  of  fondest  caressing, 
" Roderique,  bell  idol  mio!    Roderick,  idol  of  my 

soul  1" 

«  —  ■«*■  » 

NATIONAL  IMPUDENCE. 

The  national  modifications  of  impudence  are 
remarkable.  Often  in  the  Irish  it  is  alleviated 
by  a  kind  of  unconscious  wit;  Dean  Swift  used 
to  forgive  his  impertinent  servant  because  of  his 
facetiousness.  Among  Italians  it  is  apt  to  be 
dramatic ;  we  have  seen  an  angry  waiter,  when 
an  impatient  liabitue  has  left  a  restaurant  in  a  rage 
at  neglect — declaring  his  intention  of  never  re- 
turning— solemnly  lift  his  seullcap,  roll  up  his 
eyes,  and  devoutly  thank  Heaven.  The  French, 
under  the  guise  of  etiquette,  and  with  an  exter- 
nal politeness  aggravating  the  offence,  exhibit 
the  coolest  impudence;  a  vulgar  Englishman 
exceeds  all  the  world  in  arrogance;  and  it  may 
be  doubted  if  any  but  a  Yankee  could  have  the 
effrontery  to  stop  a  procession  for  his  conven- 
ience. Yet  such  impudence  we  have  twice  be- 
held. On  one  occasion  the  cortege  was  a  fire 
company  on  the  run,  who  obeyed  an  authorita- 
tive gesture  under  the  impression  that  they  were 
to  be  directed  to  the  scene  of  conflagration  ;  and 
in  the  other  case  a  religious  fraternity.  In  both 
cases  astonishment  checked  vengeful  indignation, 
until  the  perpetrator  had  escaped.  In  the  latter, 
the  object  was  to  light  a  cigar  at  the  signal  torch 
and  holy  candles  !—  Christian  Examiner. 
<  —  »«»  * 

0,  Bwear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 

Sdakspeark. 


lord  j*ai,mi:kston. 

lie  must  lie  it  very  old  man  indeed  who  re- 
members the  time  when  Lord  PalmentOfl  was 
not  in  the  IIouhc  of  Commons,  luking  every  op- 
portunity of  doing  bis  duty  us  a  legislator,  and 
when  in  office,  as  a  servant  of  the  crown.  For 
hall  a  century  he  has  been  as  constant  to  that 
floor  as  any  man  of  busmen  to  bis  desk.  To 
undertake  such  a  servitude  beforehand  ia  some- 
thing overwhelming.  Who  would  do  it  fur  uny 
consideration  1  Consider  that  it  involves  Lon- 
don for  more  than  bulf  the  year,  a  renoncialion 
of  dinner*,  purlieu  of  all  kinds,  and  what  is  more, 
doou  I  tic  life,  except  on  a  few  precious  evenings, 
mid  (In;  bulk  ol  one's  time  to  be  spent  in  listen- 
ing to  exceedingly  dull  speeches — consider  all 
this,  and  one  would  gladly  compound  with  some 
admitted  mi  "fortune,  rather  than  be  bound  for 
such  a  slavery.  Hut  that  has  been  Lord  Pulmcrs- 
ton's  own  carver,  if  tne  hundred  thousand  revolu- 
tions of  n  mill-horse  can  be  so  culled.  He  bai 
mad<  it  bis  rule  to  give  an  unflagging  attention 
to  everything  and  everybody  ;  '.■$  low  tut  oppor- 
tunity; never  to  get  behind,  even  for  five  min- 
utes, in  the  parliamentary  race  be  i  |he 
man  to  tell  us,  with  singular  authority:  "Tho 
■y  Uk 
1  will  n 
fight,  of  competition  with  those  who  arc 
the  same  race — sirugglewiih  ehmn 
against  adverge  fortune  which  may  '.very  now 
and  then  await  him.  But  he  who  enter 
race  with  that  dogged  perseverance  which  is  tho 
characteristic  of  the  Knglish  na'ion,  is  sure  to 
bring  out  successfully  those  talents  with  which 
nature  may  have  endowed  him,  and,  whatever  the 
amount  of  his  ability,  will  always  be  sure  to  im- 
prove that  ability  and  apply  it  as  successfully  as 
circumstances  will  allow  him." — London  Times. 


whole  life  of  a  man,  in  a  country  thi      in  a 

life  of  struggle,  of  competition,  I  w  of 


THE  ARORKUtfES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  suggests  that  the 
graves  of  Chiriqui  and  other  places  of  interment 
used  in  antiquity,  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
thorough  scientific  research.  It  says  :  "  Much, 
new  information  would  doubtlesB  be  obtained 
from  a  careful  examination  of  these  relics,  and  it 
is  much'  to  be  desired  that  some  scientific  mission 
should  visit  these  regions  without  delay.  Can- 
not our  city  furnish  a  few  well-educated,  enter- 
prising men,  like  Kane,  to  go  thither  and  bring 
to  light  all  that  is  to  be  learned.  A  work  on  tnia 
subject  now  would  be  most  valuable.  Especially 
is  it  desirable  to  ceiled  and  connect  all  the  infor- 
mation respecting  the  burial  places  and  customs 
of  the  Indians  all  over  this  continent,  as  the  beat 
means  left  of  ascertaining  their  identity,  or  di- 
versity of  origin  and  history.  Some  of  tho 
mounds  have  been  pretty  well  explored,  and  the 
peculiar  style,  shape,  and  figures  of  the  pottery 
found  in  the  burial  places  of  the  dead,  are  well 
known.  Mica  is  found  in  almost  all  the  ancient 
graves  in  Tennessee,  and  charcoal  in  ru^  t,  both 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama.  More  might  prob- 
ably be  learned  at  this  time  from  a  comparison 
of  the  earthenware  relics  than  from  any  other 
source,  as  to  the  identity  of  various  tribes  and 
their  real  antiquity.  In  the  meantime  it  may  be 
well  to  notice  how  vain  and  foolish  a  pride  it  is 
which  induces  any  people  to  carry  any  portion  of 
their  riches  with  them  into  the  long  resting  place. 
Sooner  or  later  nothing  can  protect  snch  graves 
from  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler." 


THE  TURKISH  SULTAN. 

The  Sultan  rode  a  fine  bay  Arab  steed,  highly 
ornamented  with  trappings  of  rich  gold  embroi- 
dery and  diamonds,  and  a  bridle  glittering  with 
the  same.  Ho  was  dressed  in  a  frock  coat  of  blue 
cloth,  like  the  pacha's,  bnt  more  elaborately  em- 
broidered, and  ornamented  with  diamonds ;  white 
pantaloons,  richly  edged  with  gold  lace  at  the 
seams;  a  cloth  cloak  was  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, the  collar  of  which  was  also  wrought  with 
various  sorts  of  precious  stones.  His  fez  was 
surmounted  by  a  full  heron  plume,  attached  to 
the  front  by  a  very  large  diamond,  and  a  large 
decoration  composed  of  diamonds,  among  the 
finest  in  the  world,  was  suspended  from  his  neck. 
He  passed  directly  under  our  windows,  regard- 
ing us  with  a  fixed  look,  as  is  his  custom  in  pass- 
ing Europeans ;  and  seldom  have  we  seen  a  face 
that  interested  us  so  much,  and  the  impression 
at  first  made  was  always  renewed  whenever  wo 
saw  him  afterwards.  His  features  were  regular, 
and  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost'  effeminate  ;  but 
an  expression  of  great  seriousness,  even  Badness, 
so  unusual  in  a  person  of  his  age,  sat  so  grace- 
fully upon  his  youthful  face  as  to  make  amends 
for  any  want  of  strength  or  manliness. — Tent  and 
Harem. 

*  ■»■  > 

INDIAN  APHORISMS. 

Riches  are  less  wealth  than  learning ;  for  wis- 
dom cannot  be  stolen  or  lost;  it  is,  therefore,  thy 
best  friend,  and  benefits  in  life,  nay,  even  after 
death.  The  riches  of  priests  are  moral  precepts. 
Soft  words  make  friends ;  bitter  words  make 
many  enemies.  Be  thankful  for  the  least,  after 
partaking  of  it.  One  may  have  youth,  beauty, 
rank,  and  wealth ;  but  without  wisdom,  a  man  is 
like  a  beautiful  flower  that  hath  no  fragrance — 
the  rose  imparteth  fragrance  to  the  leaf  in  which 
it  is  folded.  Associate  with  the  wise,  and  their 
wisdom  will  cling  to  thee.  The  foolish  one  can 
discern  a  fault  in  another  as  small  as  the  least  of 
seeds ;  but  he  cannot  discover  a  fault  in  himself 
as  large  as  a  cocoannt.  Lay  not  a  sin  upon  a 
child,  but  upon  its  parent.  When  a  pupil  takes^ 
to  evil  ways,  blame  the  teacher.  When  a  nation, 
degenerates  into  unseemly  courses,  blame  the 
ruler;  and  when  a  ruler  does  wrong,  blame  his 
ministers. —  Watchman. 
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SUBURBAN    SCENERY    AROUND     BOSTON. 


The  present  is  particularly  the  season  to 
enjoy  a  visit  to  the  scenes  which  we  depict, 
and  we  trust  that  many  of  oar  city  readers 
will,  in  their  pleasant  afternoon  drives,  ver- 
ify, by  personal  observation,  the  truthfulness 
of  our  delineations.  Already  the  early  frosts 
have  tinged  the  soft  green  of  mmmer,  and 
here  and  there  the  eye  will  be  admonished 
of  the  flat  foot  of  time,  which  has  once  more 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  the  season  that 
opens  the  gate  to  let  stern  winter  in. — 
The  viewa  of  country  residences  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston, which  we  place  on  this  and 
the  next  page,  were  drawn  expressly  for  us, 
by  Mr.  Warren,  and  have  been  executed 
in  the  best  style  of  our  best  engravers, 
are  all  accurate  representations  of  the  places  delin- 
eated, Rketched  with  grace  by  one  who  is  both  an  accom- 
plished artist  and  a  lover  of  nature.  Boston  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  taste  of  its 
country  gentlemen.  A  love  of  country  life,  and  of  land- 
9  scape  gardening,  has  characterized  our  leading  men  of 
wealth  for  many  generations,  and  it  is  a  taste  distinctly 
referable  to  our  English  origin.  So  soon  as  wealth  began 
to  develop  itself  in  the  colony,  those  whose  means  enabled 
them  to  indulge  in  it,  began  to  build  homes  in  the  en- 
virons in  the  style  of  the  English  country-seats,  and  hence 
many  of  the  towns  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Boston 
have  an  unmistakable  English  look.  Long,  wide  streets, 
shaded  by  elm  and  other  ornamental  trees,  broad  lawn.-*, 
kept  green  through  the  summer  by  the  constant  use  of  the 
scythe  or  shears,  stately  mansions  peeping  from  embower- 
ing trees,  or  approached  through  magnificent  avenue* 
of  limes  and  oaks,  remind  you  of  English  rural  scenery  in  its  best  aspect. 
The  natural  features  of  the  country  adapt  themselves  well  to  the  purposes 
of  art;  and  where  nature  has  been  niggardly,  the  skill  of  the  cultivator  has 
i3i  redeemed  the  desert  places,  and  caused  them  to  blossom  like  the  rose.  The 
various  roads  diverging  from  Boston  into  the  country,  present  an  endless 
variety  of  agreeable  views.  The  shores  of  the  Mystic  are  covered  with  fine 
country-seats,  and  present  charming  combinations  of  wood  and  water.  There 
arc  some  fine  country  residences  in  this  direction.  Old  Cambridge,  also,  is 
quite  famous  for  its  rural  beauties  and  pleasnnt  summer  retreats.  On  the  road 
to  Mount  Auburn  are  several  noble  estates,  conspicuous  among  which  is  the 
old  Craigie  House,  the  headquarters  of  General  Washington  during  the  Revolution,  and  now  the 
property  and  residence  of  the  poet  Longfellow.  It  is  a  large,  square  house,  with  pilasters  in  front, 
and  a  oeftatifal  lawu  with  large  immemorial  trees  on  one  side.  Several  other  houses  along  this 
road  are  tine  specimens  of  old  rural  architecture,  and  surrounded  by  noble  centennial  trees.     On 


J.  W.  EDMANDS'S    HOUSE,  NEWTON    CENTRE. 

the  Watertown  road,  in  the  new  township  of  Belmont,  John  P.  Cushing's  estate  is  renowned  for 
the  beauty  of  its  trees,  the  agreenbleness  of  its  site,  and  the  taste  and  care  with  which  tho  grounds 
are  cultivated.  Dorchester,  Roxbury  and  Brookline  are  also  crowded  with  beautiful  residences, 
and  are  remarkable  for  natural  beauty  of  scenery.  In  the  adornment  of  estates,  the  modern  Eng- 
lish style  of  landscape  gardening  is  universally  adopted.  Landscape  gardeners  now  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity of  concealing  art,  of  aiding  but  not  suppressing  nature.     Ornamental  trees  are   now  no 


longer  trimmed  and  aligned, 
like  soldiers  on  parade.  They 
are  set  out  in  clumps,  and  dis- 
posed along  winding  curves, 
and  grouped  together  with  dne 
regard  to  size,  habit  of  growth, 
and  color.  In  a  word,  the 
mqgt  pl=i  sing  grounds  are 
those  whi<  h  remind  us  of  scenes 
where  Nature  herself  has  ex- 
hibited her  utmost  skill  in 
grouping — such  scenes  as  the 
painter  in  search  of  the  beau- 
tiful occasionally  meets  with, 
which  require  only  to  be  de- 
picted just  as  they  are,  to  give 
universal  pleasure.  As  we 
have  before  said,  almost  every 
point  in  the  vicinity  of  our  city 
presents  private  residences  and 
estates  which  are  models  of 
beauty  both  in  style  and  local 
surroundings.  All  such  places 
are  public  benefits.  Though 
the  owners  hold  the  title  deeds, 
their  beauty  is  a  delight  to  all 
who  view  them.  The  dusty 
wayfarer,  who  pauses  beneath 
tho  shade  of  a  roadside  tree, 
is  quite  as  free  to  contemplate 
the  rural  beauties  expanding 
before  him,  as  the  proprietor  himself.  In  some 
respects'  the  former  is  the  better  off  of  tho  two. 
The  landless  spectator  may  console  himself  that 
he  has  no  taxes  to  pay,  no  uninterested  em- 
ployees to  deal  with,  no  war  to  wage  with  canker 
worms,  borers,  blight,  drought  and  the  thousand 
vt-xitions  that  embitter  the  cup  of  the  coon  try 
gentleman.  He  sees  the  glorious  result ;  he  is 
innocent  of  the  painful  and  costly  steps  by  which 
it  haa  been  reached.  He  may,  therefore,  gaze 
with  delighted  eyes  on  the  stately  elms  that  shade 
the  avenue  to  the  old  ancestral  mansion,  on  the 
emerald  meadows  which  gleam  in  the  soft  sun* 
shine,  on  the  bright  water-mirror  that  reflects  the 
weeping  willows  and  tho  quivering  aspens. 
Every  successful  plantation,  too,  is  an  example, 
and  begets  imitation  ;  thus,  images  of  beauty 
are  multiplied  throughout  the  country.  If  these 
views  arv  correct,  ft  seenis  that  wo  are  aiding  a 
good  cause  in  giving  currency  to  correct  repre- 
sentations of  a  few  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  our  neighborhood  ;  volumes  would  be 
required  to  embrace  them  alt-  Our  initial 
vignette  represents  a  view  at  Nonantura,  Brigh- 
ton, and  the  residences,  one  of  Mr.  Strong,  and 
the  other  late  of  ^lon.  Horace  Gray.  These 
mansions  were  built  many  years  ago,  by  two 
Boston  merchants,  partners,  and  aro  not  exceed- 
ed for  beauty  of  location  by  any  places  near 
Boston.  Certainly  no  town  in  this  vicinity  pos- 
sesses so  many  beautiful  sites  for  large  establish- 
ments, as  "  Old  Brighton."  The  township  com- 
prises an  undulating  surface,  with  many  com- 
manding eminences,  rich,  luxuriant  valleys,  and 
fine  groves  of  forest  trees.  Its  beauties  early  at- 
tracted tfb  attention  of  wealthy  gentlemen  of 
taste,  and  accordingly  we  find  old  mansion 
houses  blended  with  the  structures  of  modern 
date.  The  drive  from  Brookline  through  Brigh- 
ton to  Watertown,  offers  a  great  variety  of  pic- 
turesque views,  and  that  looking  from  the  high- 
est point  of  the  road  into  the  valley  of  the 
Charles  River,  is  enchanting.  Our  next  picture 
represents  the  fine  house  of  William  F.  Homer, 
Esq  ,  at  Belmont,  seven  miles  from  Boston  on 
tho  Fitchburg  Rnilroad,  and  on  the  hither  slope 
of  Wellington  Hill.  It  is  a  spacious  and  stately 
structure  of  the  Renaissance  stylo,  with  Mansard 
roof,  and  is  exceedingly  well  proportioned  and 
picturesque.  Belmont  is  a  charming  place,  al- 
most unequalled  in  romantic  beauty  by  any  spot 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  city. 
Wellington  Hill  is  clothed  to  the  summit  with  a 
rich  growth  of  forest  trees,  and  the  portion  which 
has  been  cleared  is  a  succession  of  gardens  rising 
above  each  other,  and  covered  with  neat,  pretty 
and  showy  houses.  Forest  Street,  which  skirts  the 
base  of  the  hill  and  leads  to  West  Cambridge, 
is  a  charming  drive.  The  whole  region  of  coun- 
try in  this  direction  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty, 
fertility  and  healthiness.     The  estate  of  Hon.  J. 
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W.  Edmands,  at  Newton  Centre,  represented  in 
our  third  engraving,  is  one  of  the  finest  near 
Boston,  and  is  seen  to  advantage  by  those  who 
ride  between  Newton  Corner  and  the  Centre. 
The  house  is  situated  on  a  pleasing  rising  ground, 
and  noble  shade  trees  and  shrubbery  embellish 
the  grounds,  which  are  traversed  by  avenues  af- 
fording delightful  walks.  It  is  not  far  from 
Nonantura,  and  in  a  circuit  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  highly-cultivated  scenery  in  this  part 
of  the  country.  Not  the  least  attractive,  cer- 
tainly, among  the  many  beautiful  places  near 
town,  is  the  residence  of  Jesse  Locke,  Esq.  It 
was  built  by  Abner  Kingman,  Esq.,  a  tew  years 
ago,  and  he  resided  there  nntil  he  sold  the  place 
to  the  present  occupant.     The  views  from  this 
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place  are  delightful.  Onr  next  is  a  charming  ru- 
ral scene,  embracing  the  house  and  grounds  of 
George  Lyman,  Esq.,  in  Waltbam.  The  view 
comprises  bnt  a  small  portion  of  the  estate,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  is  quite 
English  in  its  character.  There  are  extensivo 
woods  on  the  estate,  which  is  kept  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation,  affording 
equal  satisfaction  to  the  agriculturist 
and  the  lover  of  nature.  Beaver 
Brook,  at  its  fall  on  the  estate  of  R. 
Morris  Copeland,  Esq.,  Belmont,  is 
well  delineated  by  onr  artist.  The 
rocky  and  wooded  glen  through 
which  this  cascade  dashes,  is  the 
most  romantic  spot  to  be  found  this 
side  of  the  White  Mountains.  In 
the  immediate  neighborhood  stand 
the  famous  Waverley  oaks,  on  the 
estate  of  Dexter  Ward,  Esq.,  and  a 
remarkably  fine  old  elm  tree.  Of 
the  remaining  views,  one  respresents 
the  elegant  residence  of  Oliver  Has- 
tings, Esq.,  next  to  that  of  the  poet 
Longfellow.  A  pretty  fountain  on 
the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  with 
its  sparkling  jets,  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  scene.  The  other  view 
is  from  a  hill  at  Auburndale,  former- 
ly the  residence  of  Mr.  Copeland, 
now  of  Beaver  Brook,  Belmont. 
Looking  down  on  Charles  River, 
with  its  many  boats,  and  its  beauti- 
ful banks  fringed  with  forest  trees, 
and  beyond,  hill  rising  over  hill,  the 
spectator  finds  himself  amply  re- 
warded for  a  long  walk  or  ride.  The 
Worcester  Railroad  viaduct  is  seen 
stretching  away  in  the  distance. 
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It  11//.AC  AT  HOOK  M  IKINK. 

Whon  ho  had  onto  roado  up  his  mind'to  pro- 
duce u  now  book,  Balzac's  first  proceeding  was 
to  think  it  out  thoroughly  before  ho  put  pen  to 
puper.  Ho  was  not  satisfied  with  posseting 
himself  of  the  main  idea  only ;  ho  tallowed  it 
mentally  into  its  minutest  ramifications,  devot- 
ing to  the  process  just  that  amount  of  putiunt 
liunl  lahor  and  self  sacrifice  which  no  inferior 
writer  ever  Iuih  the  common  »enHo  or  the  courage 
to  hostow  on  his  work.  With  hid  note-hook, 
ready  in  his  hand,  Balzac  studied  his  scenes  and 
characters  straight  from  life.  General  knowl- 
edge of  what  he  wanted  to  describe  was  not 
enough  for  this  determined  realist.  If  he  found 
himself  in  the  least  at  fault,  bo  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  a  long  journey  merely  to  cn«uru 
truth  to  nature  in  describing  the  street  of  acoun- 
try  town,  or  in  painting  some  minor  peculiarity 
of  rustic  character.  In  Paris  he  was  perpetually 
about  the  streets,  perpetually  penetrating  rata  all 
classes  of  society,  to  study  the  human  nature 
about  him  in  its  minutest  varieties.  Day  by  day, 
and  week  by  week,  his  noto-book  and  his  brains 
wore  hard  at  work  together,  beforo  ho  thought  of 
sitting  down  to  his  desk  to  begin.  When  he  had 
finally  amassed  bis  rua  tenuis  in  this  laborious 
manner  ho  at  last  retired  to  his  study  ;  and  from 
that  time,  till  his  book  had  gone  to  press,  society 
saw  him  no  more.  His  house  door  was  now 
closed  to  everybody  oxcept  the  publisher  and  the 

Si-inter  ;  and 
i  s  costume 
was  changed  to 
a  loose  white 
robe,  of  the  sort 
which  is  worn 
by  the  Domini- 
can   monks. 


zac.  In  spite  of  all  tho  preliminary  studying 
and  thinking,  when  his  pen  had  scrambled  its 
way  straight  through  to  the  end  of  the  book,  tho 
loaves  were  all  turned  hack  again,  and  tho  first 
manuscript  was  altered  Into  a  second  with  incon- 
ceivahle  patienco  and  cato.  Innumornblo  correc- 
tions and  intorliniiigH,  to  begin  with,  led  in  tho 
end  to  transpositions  and  expansions  which  met- 
amorphosed tho  entire  work.  Happy  thoughts 
were  picked  out  of  the  beginning  of  the  rrmim- 
Heript,  and  inserted  where  they  might  have  a  bet- 
ter effect  at  the  end.  Others  at  tho  end  would 
bo  moved  to  tho  beginning  or  middle.  In  one 
place,  chapters  would  bo  expanded  to  three  or 
four  times  their  original  length  ;  in  nnother, 
abridged  to  a  few  paragraphs;  in  a  third,  taken 
out  altogether,  or  shifted  to  new  positions.  With 
all  this  mass  of  alterations  in  every  page,  tho 
manuscript  was  at  last  ready  for  tho  pNnter. 
Even  to  tho  sharp  experienced  eyes  in  tho  print- 
ing office  it  was  now  all  but  illegible.  The  deci- 
phering it,  and  setting  it  up  in  a  moderately  cor- 
rect form,  cost  an  amount  of  patience  and  pains 
which  wearied  out  all  tho  best  men  in  tho  office, 
one  after  anothor,  before  the  first  series  of  proofs 
could  be  submitted  to  the  author's  eyo.  When 
these  were  at  last  complete,  they  woro  sent  on 
large  slips,  and  tho  indefatigable  Balzac  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  rewrite  the  wholo  book  for 
the  third  time  I 

Ho  now  covered  with  fresh  corrections  fresh 
alterations,  fresh  expansions  of  this  passage,  and 
fresh  abridgements  of  that  not  only  the  margin's 
of  the  proofs  all  round,  but  even  the  little  inter- 
vals of  white  space  between  the  paragraphs. 
Lines  crossing  each  other  in  indescribable  confu- 
sion were  supposed  to  show  the  bewildered 
printer  the  various  places  at  which  tho  multitude 
of  uew  insertions  were  to  be  slipped  in.     Illegi- 
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2,000,000  gallons  of  spirits,  principally  gin  ;  and 
8,000,000  gallons  of  wine.  There  are  360,000 
gas  lights,  which  consume  every  twenty-four 
hours  13,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  Its  fuel  is 
13,000,000  tons  of  coal.  Doe  of  tho  present  ex- 
isting evils  in  London  is  the  impure  state  of  tho 
river  Thames,  into  which  all  tho  sewers  and 
drains  of  the  metropolis  enter.  At  low  tides,  its 
stench  is  so  offensive  that  it  has  even  broken  up 
a  session  of  Parliament.  And  what  is  worse, 
there  can  be  no  plan  formed  of  a  different  mode 
of  sewerage  for  the  city.  Each  day  the  sewers 
carry  off  9,500,000  cubic  feet  of  refuse,  or  what 
would  cover  daily  thirty-six  acres  of  land  six  feet 
deep.  The  pride  of  London  is  in  her  parks  and 
bridges.  The  tunnel,  built  at  an  immense  ex- 
pense, has  never  as  yet,  been  fitted  for  carriages, 
and  the  passage  of  footmen  barely  pays  its  current 
expenses.  The  parks  are,  Hyde  Park,  388 
acres  ;  St.  John's,  90  acres  ;  Green  Park,  60 
acres ;  Kensington  Gardens,  356  acres ;  Kegent's 
Park,  472  acres,  and  Victoria  Park,  265  acres. 
The  city  is  well  supplied  with  handsome  squares 
and  other  breathing  places.  The  commerce  of 
London  is  still  immense,  although  situated  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  sea.  There  are  belong- 
ing to  the  port  of  London,  3000  sailing  vessels, 
and  350  steamers,  giving  employment  to  35,000 
men  and  boys.  Some  sixty  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  are  brought  into  the  port 
every  year.  The  docks  where  the  shipping  re- 
ceive and  discharge  their  cargo'es,  are  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  The  West  India  Docks 
are  the  largest,  covering  300  acres.  Among  the 
magnificent  public  buildings  is  the  new  palace  at 
Westminster,  for  the  two  houses  of  Parliament. 
It  is  close  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
covers  eight  acres.  The  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market  occupies  thirty  acres,  and  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars.  Barclay's  Brewery  occu- 
pies over  eleven  acres  of  ground,  using  5000 
bushels  of  malt  daily.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
wonders  of  London. — Hartford  Courant. 
-*--■  ■■  «  «»»^  > 

VICTORIA  BRIDGE. 
The  Montreal  papers  give  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  laying  of  the  last  pier  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Bridge.  The  Commercial  Gazette  says  : 
"  The  perfection  to  which  the  system  of  bridge 
building  has  now  been  brought  by  the  contractors 
of  the  Victoria  Bridge  is  such,  that  only  two 
months  have  been  required  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  cofferdam  to  its  present  state  of  com- 
pletion, and  it  is  expected  that  the  whole  of  the 


mass  of  masonry  will  bo  finished  and  ready  for 
tho  placing  of  the  tubes  in  six  weeks  from  this 
time.  No  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  extent 
of  work  required  for  such  a  structure  can  con- 
ceive with  anything  like  precision  of  the  multi- 
farious and  persevering  labors  involved  in  its  ex- 
ecution. Some  idea,  however,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  water-tight  chamber  of  di- 
mensions large  enough  to  contain  the  pier  has  to 
be  formed,  in  water  of  twenty  to  twenty-two  feet 
deep,  with  an  irregular  bottom  and  in  a  current 
running,  per  log,  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  process 
by  which  this  is  effected  is,  first  by  sinking  a 
barge  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  loaded  with  stone, 
at  some  distance  in  advance  of  the  intended  pier. 
This  serves  for  a  breakwater.  Next  another 
breakwater  formed  by  crib  work  and  loaded  with 
stones  is  sunk  still  nearer,  in  fact  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  site  of  the  pier.  Then  comes  a 
similar  protection  called  a  'heading.'  In  the 
eddy  formed  by  this  heading  the  coffer  dam  is 
made.  It  is  constructed  by  sinking  a  frame  of 
horizontal  timber  to  the  bottom  ;  by  driving  out- 
side and  all  around  this  a  row  of  piles  which  are 
strengthened  once  more  by  horizontal  beams. 
This  forms  the  inside  wall.  An  outside  wall, 
some  twelve  feet  distance,  is  then  formed  in  a 
similar  way,  and  the  interval  is  filled  with  clay 
rammed  hard.  It  is  a  moment  of  considerable 
anxiety  and  excitement,  partaken  in  by  all  en- 
gaged on  the  work,  when  the  pudding  is  report- 
ed complete,  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  free  the 
interior  of  the  dam  from  water.  So  many  unseen 
incidents  may  have  occurred,  that  nothing  but 
demonstration  is  enough  to  prove  that  the  dam  is 
really  water-tight.  We  saw  more  than  one  pile 
which,  having  struck  on  a  boulder,  was  diverted 
from  its  course  and  had  its  lower  end  projected 
into  the  interior  of  the  chamber.  No  evil  had 
resulted  from  this  circumstance ;  but  flaws  of 
various  kinds  are  not  uncommon,  and,  of  course, 
any  one,  however  small,  is  at  once  found  by  the 
pressure  of  so  great  a  body  of  water.  Springs, 
too,  not  unfrequently  rise  up  out  of  the  bottom 
of  the  dam.  In  this  case  the  pumps  draw  at  once, 
and  the  dam  is  as  tight  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
it.  The  next  difficulty  arises  from  the  removal 
of  the  loose  stuff"  at  the  present  bottom.  This, 
of  course,  weakens  the  foundation  of  the  dam, 
and  may  offer  an  entrance  to  the  water.  Should 
everything  go  right  the  masonry  will  be  com- 
menced in  a  week  or  eight  days,  and,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  pier  will  be  finished  in  five  or  six 
weeks." 


This  singular  writing  dress  was  fastened  around 
the  waist  by  a  chain  of  Venetian  gold,  to  which 
hung  little  pliers  and  scissors  of  the  same  prec- 
ious metal.  White  Turkish  trousers,  and  red 
morocco  slippers,  embroidered  with  gold,  cov- 
ered his  legs  and  feet.  On  the  day  when  he  sat 
down  to  his  desk,  the  light  of  heaven  was  shut 
out,  and  he  worked  by  the  light  of  candles  in  su- 
perb silver  sconces.  Even  letters  were  not  al- 
lowed to  reach  him.  They  were  all  thrown,  as 
they  came,  into  a  japan  vase,  and  not  opened,  no 
matter  how  important  they  might  be,  till  his  work 
was  all  over.  He  rose  to  begin  writing  at  two 
in  the  morning,  continued  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  till  six  ;  then  took  his  bath,  and  stopped 
in  it,  thinking,  for  an  hour  or  more.  At  eight 
o'clock  his  servant  brought  him  a  cup" of  coffee. 
Before  nine  his  publisher  was  admitted  to  carry 
away  what  he  had  done.  From  nine  till  noon 
he  wrote  on  again,  always  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
At  noon  he  breakfasted  on  eggs,  with  a  glass  of 
water  and  a  second  cup  of  coffee.  From  one 
o'clock  to  six  he  returned  to  work.  At  six  he 
dined  lightly,  only  allowing  himself  one  glass  of 
wine.  From  seven  to  eight  he  received  his  pub- 
lisher again,  and  at  eight  o'clock  he  went  to  bed. 
This  life  he  led,  while  he  was  writing  his  books, 
for  two  months  together,  without  intermission. 
Its  effect  on  his  health  was  such  that  when  he 
appeared  once  more  among  his  friends  he  looked, 
in  the  popular  phrase,  like  his  own  ghost. 
Chance  acquaintances  would  hardly  have  known 
him  again. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  life  of  re- 
solute seclusion  and  tierce  hard  toil  ended  with 
the  completion  of  the  first  draught  of  his  manu- 
script. At  the  point  where,  in  the  instances  of 
most  men,  the  serious  part  of  the  work  would 
have  come  to  an  end,  it  had  only  begun  for  Bal- 


ble  as  Balzac's  original  manuscripts  were,  his 
corrected  proofs  were  more  hopelessly  puzzling 
still.  The  picked  men  in  the  office,  to  whom 
alone  they  could  be  entrusted,  shuddered  at  the 
very  name  of  Balzac,  and  relieved  each  other  at 
intervals  of  an  hour,  beyond  which  time  no  one 
printer  could  be  got  to  continue  at  work  on  the 
universally  execrated  and  universally  unintelligi- 
ble proofs.  The  "  revises  " — that  is  to  say,  the 
proofs  embodying  the  new  alterations — were  next 
pulled  to  pieces  in  their  turn.  Two,  three,  and 
sometimes  four,  separate  sets  of  them  were  re- 
quired before  the  author's  leave  could  be  got  to 
send  the  perpetually  re-written  book  to  press  at 
last,  and  so  have  done  with  it.  He  was  literally 
the  terror  of  all  printers  and  editors ;  and  he 
himself  described  his  process  of  work  as  a  mis- 
fortune, to  be  the  more  deplored,  because  it  was, 
in  his  case,  an  intellectual  necessity.  "  I  toil 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,"  he  said, 
"over  the  elaboration  of  my  unhappy  style;  and 
I  am  never  salaried  myself,  when  all  is  done." 
—All  the  Year  Bound. 

LONDON. 

_  London  is  now  the  largest  and  most  populous 
city  in  the  world.  As  it  has  increased,  it  has 
swallowed  up  very  many  small  townships,  Buch 
as  Kensington,  Hampstead,  Higbgate,  Green- 
wich, Woolwich,  etc.,  besides  the  city  of  West- 
minster, that  was  once  distinct.  It  is  now  seven 
miles  by  nine  in  dimensions,  containing  sixty- 
three  square  miles.  It  contains  2,300,000  inhab- 
itants, three  times  as  many  as  the  city  of  New 
York.  They  consume  annually  13,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat;  240,000  beeves;  1,700,000 
sheep ;  28,000  calves  ;  35,000  pigs  ;  besides  game, 
poultry,  fish,  etc.  There  is  drank  in  London  an- 
nually  43,000,000  gallons  of  porter  and   ale 
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LEGEND  OF  STARVED  ROCK. 


DT    WALTER     N.    JORDAN. 

In  tho  "fur  West,"  where  broad  rolling  prai- 
ries stretch  away  for  miles  in  billowy  undulations 
— where  bold  mountainous  cliffs  rise  abruptly  to 
tho  azure  sky,  crowned  with  dark  firs  and  cedars, 
not  far  from  the  head-waters  of  navigation  on  the 
Illinois  River,  and  towering  up  from  the  brink  of 
the  stream,  rises  a  large  boulder,  called  "  Starred 
Hock." 

Its  walls  are  of  dark  gray  stone,  half  veiled 
with  clambering  wild  vines  and  trailing  mosses, 
as  some  dilapidated  castle— relic  of  feudal  times 
— stands  wrapped  in  the  drapery  which  long 
eges  have  woven  around  it;  and  broken  para- 
pels  of  stinted  cedars  and  firs  frown  threatening- 
ly at  the  daring  adventurer  who  attempts  to  scale 
its  precipitous  steeps.  A  narrow,  almost  per- 
pendicular path,  on  the  side  opposite  from  the 
river,  is  revealed  as  you  make  a  circuit  of  the 
base  of  the  cliff;  and  here,  he  who  would  reach 
the  highest  elevation  of  the  "  Rock  "  can  ascend. 

There  is  a  fugitive  tale,  commemorating  the 
events  which  gave  this  wild  cliff  so  singular  a 
name,  coming  down  to  us  from  those  times  when 
the  red  man  was  sole  lord  of  rock  and  river  and 
rolling  prairie — a  little  record  of  the  Indian  race, 
which  we  would  weave  anew,  and  again  relato 
the  legend  of  "Starved  Rock." 

Long  years  agone,  the  brave  and  noble  Indian 
chief,  Oconee,  leader  of  a  powerful  tribe  inhabit- 
ing the  surrounding  region,  saw  and  loved  the 
gentle  Ulah,  daughter  of  his  powerful  rival,  the 
chieftain  of  a  neighboring  tribe. 

Oconee  was  young  and  brave ;  at  his  belt  hung 
the  scalps  of  a  hundred  of  his  foes  whom  he  had 
slain  in  the  deadly  war-fray  ;  his  arm  was  strong, 
and  his  eye  like  the  mountain  eagle's  ;  and  no 
warrior  in  the  chase  could  bring  down  the  fleet 
deer,  or  the  fierce  prairie  wolf,  so  sure  as  he. 

Ulah  was  young  and  fair,  with  eyes  like  the 
evening  star,  and  dusky  locks  like  tho  gathering 
shades  of  night.  She  loved  the  brave  Oconee  ; 
and  when  he  told  her  that  his  wigwam  was  spread 
with  the  softest  furs — and,  would  she  consent  to 
share  it,  for  her  he  would  chase  the  deer,  and 
bring  the  young  eaglet  to  her  feet — then,  in  the 
midnight,  she  crept  from  her  father's  lodge  and 
stole  away  with  the  young  chieftain. 

Ne*pow  ra  missed  his  daughter  from  his  wig- 
wam. When  be  came  at  evening  from  tho  toils 
of  the  hunt,  she  sprang  not  forth  to  meet  him; 
when  he  came  from  the  war-fight,  or  the  deadly 
ambuscade,  exulting  in  victory,  she  went  not 
forth  with  his  braves  to  sing  the  war-songs  of  her 
race.  The  daughter  of  a  chieftain  was  in  tho 
wigwam  of  his  deadly  foe.  He  could  not  brook 
the  insult ;  and  gathering  his  bold,  fleet  warriors 
about  him  at  the  council  fire,  ho  recounted  the 
wrong  he  had  suffered,  and  bade  them  follow 
him  to  avenge  it. 

Day  after  day,  night  after  night,  saw  them  on 
the  trail  of  the  pursued — guided  by  the  starry 
heavens  overhead  and  the  forest  wilds  beneath. 
Westward,  the  stars  of  night  guided  their  foot- 
steps ;  and  westward,  through  the  tangled  wild- 
woods,  the  sunbeams  revealing  broken  shrubs 
and  trampled  mosses,  gave  token  that  they  were 
on  the  trail. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  eagle  gaze  of  the  fugi- 
tives saw  the  waving  plumes  of  their  pursuers  in 
the  distance.  Before  the  young  chieftain,  bold  and 
high;  rose  the  huge  "  Rock,"  on  the  brink  of  the 
Illinois — hebind,  came  the  enraged  Ne-pow-ra, 
with  the  fierce  warriors  of  his  tribe,  upon  the 
wind  floating  their  wild  cries  of  vengeance,  and 
dancing  ever  nearer  and  nearer  their  eagle 
plumes. 

Tho  pursued  Oconee,  with  his  dusky  maiden 
and  a  small  band  of  his  faithful  braves,  fled  to 
the  rocky  fortress — the  tower  of  strength — that 
rose  precipitously  in  their  path. 

On,  on,  came  the  pursuers,  with  wild  shouts 
andunearthly  yells— on,  on,  and  nearer  yet,  until 
they,  too,  rcached-tho.base  of  the  cliff— and  then, 
shouting  a  loud  war-cry,  they  rushed  swiftly  up 
the  narrow  footpath,  resolved  to  meet  the  enemy 
on  its  summit. 

But  the  young  chieftain's  arm  was  strong,  his 
arrows  swift  and  sharp,  and  his  braves  resolved 
to  fight  until  the  death ;  so  one  after  another,  as. 
the  warriors  below  sought  to  ascend  the  cliff, 
were  they  pierced  by  unerring  arrows  from  above, 
till  they  fell  back  bleeding  and  wounded  amid 
their  companions. 

Then,  failing  in  this  attempt,  with  half  their 
band  lying  dead  among  them,  the  survivors  closed 


in  dark  ranks  about  the  base  of  the  Rock,  under 
cover  of  the  thick  firs  ;  with  sullen  silence  and 
invincible  determination  to  await  the  slow,  lin- 
gering, horrible  death  of  their  victims  in  the 
gloomy,  desolate  fortress  above. 

Day  alter  day  the  red  sun  rose  in  the  orient, 
wheeled  across  the  burning  heavens  slowly  to  the 
western  horizon  —  at  mid-day  flinging  down 
scorching  beams,  and  at  twilight  throwing  long, 
lengthening  shadows  over  water,  and  wood,  and 
rolling  prairie;  but  to  those  on  the  high,  huge 
boulder  of  gray  stone,  no  relief  came. 

Still,  day  by  day,  the  withering  sunbeams  fell 
upon  them,  drying  up  their  very  life-blood ;  still, 
night  by  night,  those  gigantic  shadows  crept 
closer,  shrouding  their  hearts.  They  were  starving .' 

And  there,  too,  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  silent 
and  dusky  as  the  fir.  which  shrouded  them  from 
the  fierce  sun  ray,  sat  that  implacable  chieftain, 
surrounded  by  bis  warriors.  Neither  love,  mer- 
cy, nor  pity,  entered  his  flinty  heart.  His  bitter- 
est foe  had  stolen  his  fairest  flower;  his  only 
child,  the  daughter  of  a  race  of  kings,  bad  left 
his  lodge  for  that  of  an  enemy.  Vengeance  on 
them  both — the  bitter  foe  and  the  faithless  daugh- 
ter !  White,  wan,  and  emaciated,  they  wandered 
about  on  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  like  ghosts  from 
the  far-off  huoting  grounds  of  their  race. 

Strong  warriors,  who  had  not  quailed  in  the 
deadliest  combat,  now  sank  down  like  reeds  be- 
fore the  breath  of  famine.  Brave  chiefs,  who 
would  have  laughed  in  derision  at  the  arrow  or 
the  seal  ping- knife,  now  felt  a  fiercer,  keener  pang, 
than  poisoned  shaft  or  merciless  tomahawk  ever 
inflicted.  With  plenty  beneath  them,  they  were 
starving ! 

The  red  deer  left  browsiog  in  his  leafy  covert 
and  came  down  to  drink  the  cloar  waters  of  the 
river  flowing  below;  but  no  morsel  of  venison 
could  pass  their  lips — no  drop  of  that  cool  water 
could  lave  their  swollen,  parched  tongues.  The 
rod  deer  lapped  up  tho  crystal  liquid  of  the  river 
— snuffed  the  cool  breeze — and  then,  catching  a 
glimpse  in  the  mirroring  river  of  the  dusky  shad- 
ows wandering  to  and  fro  overhead  on  tho  Rock, 
tossed  his  antlers  and  darted  away  to  the  green- 
wood again  ;  the  bright  river  danced  onward  be- 
low with  a  wild,  mocking  triumph  and  freedom  ; 
and  still  sat  those  dark,  stern  warriors  at  the 
base  of  the  cliff,  liko  statues  grim  and  immov- 
able.    0,  it  was  horrible  ! 

And  then  tho  Indian  maiden  came  to  the  brink 
of  tho  precipice;  and,  with  her  long,  dark  hair 
streaming  liko  the  folds  of  a  rent  banner  on  the 
air,  bent  down  and  pleaded  with  agonizing  ges- 
tures and  frantic  entreaties  to  her  sire,  whom  she 
saw  far,  far  below.  But  never  a  tone  of  tender- 
ness or  a  token  of  reconciliation  went  up  from 
that  insulted  soul.  Ho  had  chosen  the  Indian's 
revenge  ! 

Day  by  day  that  doomed  band  thinned  away, 
until  at  length  Famine  alone  reigned  conqueror 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  Day  by  day  they 
wasted ;  and  at  last  all  was  still.  No  ghostly 
forms  wandered  feebly  about — no  wailing  wo- 
man's voice  broke  the  silence. 

When  all  was  silent  upon  the  summit,  the 
avenged  chieftain  and  his  band  ascended.  The 
Indian's  wrath  was  appeased — his  vengeance  had 
indeed  been  terrible.  There  they  lay  upon  tho 
gray  rock — those  wasted,  skeleton-like  forms,  all 
stark  and  stiff;  and  there,  too,  tho  gentle  Indian 
maiden  Ulah  had  died  in  the  arms  of  her  lover — 
her  ghastly  face  still  bearing  the  impress  of  wo- 
man's'devotion  in  the  death  hour  —  her  long, 
streaming  hair  at  once  her  bridal  veil  and  shroud  ! 

And  now,  it  is  said,  full  often  by  the  pale, 
shimmering  moonlight,  are  seen  wan,  ghostly 
figures,  gliding  to  and  fro  upon  the  cliff,  with 
dark  plumes  floating  upon  the  night  wind ;  and 
ever  and  anon  the  spectral  forms  of  the  Indian 
maiden  and  her  dusky  warrior  lover  stand  hand 
in  hand  upon  the  brink,  and  in  low,  wailing 
voices,  chant  their  death-dirge,  ere  they  go  afar, 
through  tho  gate  of  Famine,  to  dwell  together  in 
the  Great  Spirit's  happy  hunting  grounds.  Thus 
runs  "  The  Legend  of  Starved  Rock." 
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-  A  TURKISH  GRAVE-YARD. 

As  a  distinction  in  the  Turkish  tombstone, 
if  it  mark  the  grave  of  a  man,  it  is  surmount- 
ed by  a  turban,  and  the  diversity  of  forms  shows 
the  different  generations  that  have  passed  away. 
These  round-headed,  tnrbaned  stones,  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  dwarfish  imps,  and  one 
almost  expects  a  pair  of  goggle-eyes  to  he  peer- 
ing from  beneath  the  well-executed  folds  of  white 
or  gray  6tone.  Those  ereeted  for  women  are 
decorated  with  wreaths  or  bunches  of  flowers. 
Both  kinds  have  inscriptions,  and  are  often 
colored  and  highly  gilded.  Sometimes  they  are 
of  a  bright  azure  blue,  richly  decorated  with  gilt, 
and  extremely  beautiful. — Tent  and  harem. 
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TO  CORRESPONDEJiTS. 

E.  W.  II. — The  value  of  a  wrought  diamond  t*  calculated 
by  its  weight  in  carats,  a  carat  being  equal  to  three 
and  one-filth  grains.  Troy  weight.  To  ascertain  the 
valqskof  a  pore  wrought  diamond,  multiply  its  Wright 
In  carats  by  two.  square  the  product,  and  multiply 
that  product  by  ten,  which  will  gire  you  the  value  in 
dollars.  Thus  a  diamond  of  one  carat  is  worth  £40. 
Bnt  jfter  a  weight  of  twenty  carats  the  rule  is  not  ap- 
plied— diamond*  then  becoming  of  almost  inestimable 
valae,  and  commanding  febalous  prices. 

E.  3 — There  i*  little  doubt  that  Peter  the  Great  mar- 
dered  his  son  Alexis  by  administering  poUon  to  him 
with  bis  own  hands. 

Vot  vjil'r — We  cannot  .insure  yon  that  tetters  passing 
through  Austrian  post  office?  are  exempt  from  the  scru- 
tiny of  pr>ing  officials  In  Maria  Theresa's  time,  se- 
cret offices  for  opeuing  letters  were  established  at  the 
principal  German  towas.  The  postmasters  were  con- 
fidential persons,  who  all  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  goT- 
ernmeut,  and  on  whom  were  often  bestowed  the  title  of 
count. 

CoyvALLpcEXT. — Yon  evidently  require  regular,  syste- 
matwfexercise.  It  will  not  do  to  exert  lourself  by  nts 
and  starts. 

Readier.  Portland.  Me  —The  proportions  of  sea  and  land 
vary  considerably  in  different  countries.  Humboldt 
states  that  in  Africa  it  is  one  mile  of  sea-coast  to  one 
hundred  and  forty-two  square  miles  of  land;  in  A*ia, 
one  to  one  hundred ;  In  North  America,  one  to  fifty- 
seven  ;  in  Europe,  one  to  thirty-one.  In  Norway  alone 
there  U  much  larger  proportion.  It  being  In  that  coun- 
try one  mile  of  sea-coast  to  every  two  and  a  half  square 
miles  of  land. 

M.  C-,  Yarmouth,  Mass. — The  Chinese  criminal  code  is 
brutally  severe.  Recently,  the  cross  was  employed  in 
punishing  some  of  the  rebels.  The  victims  were  tied 
to  it,  and  ibm  hewn  In  pieces,  inch  by  inch,  and  joint 
by  joint,  approaching  the  seat  of  life  as  slowly  a.,  pos- 
sible, that  the  torture  might  be  the  more  Uogering,  till 
at  last  the  whole  body  was  hacked  and  sliced  In  pieces, 
and  the  limbs  dropped  asuudt-r.  Even  women  were  pnt 
to  death  in  this  manner  because  they  were  related  to 
rebels. 

"  Experiment." — Photographic  portraits  of  cabinet  site 
look  best  when  paioXedln  water  colors.  The  photo- 
graph needs  no  preparation.  Proceed  as  in  minia- 
ture put  tiling,  and  when  finished,  glaze  the  hair  and 
deeper  shad**  with  a  wash  of  gnm  arable. 


A  D1S11  OF  TEA. 

How  many  lovers  of  the  cup  that  "  cheers  but 
not  inebriates,"  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  bever- 
age, the  article  of  luxury  so  endearingly  associat- 
ed with  our  national  history,  know  much  about 
it  except  that  they  like  it  amaziogty  *  The  an* 
cients — poor,  benighted  creatures,  were  ignorant 
of  its  virtues,  and  it  is  idle  for  a  punning  sopho- 
more to  quote  Martial's  line, 

"  Nee  tecum  possum  vlvere  nee  sine  to," 

as  a  proof  of  tho  contrary.  Let  us,  therefore, 
while  the  urn  is  diffusing  its  fragrance  over  the 
supper-table,  say  a  few  words  about  this  Chinese 
plant.  The  well-known  Camellia  Japonica  is  of 
the  same  family  as  the  tea-shrub.  Both  have  the 
same  firm,  dark,  glossy  green  leaves,  both  the 
same  kind  of  flower,  consisting  of  five  white 
petals — which  encircle  the  seed-vessel  in  the  cen- 
tre. These  flowers  are  about  an  inch  in  diame* 
ter  when  spread  out.  Tho  fruit  contains  two  or 
three  seeds  of  a  mouse  color,  and  from  these  seeds 
plants  may  be  raised.  The  first  which  wero 
brought  to  Europe  were  presented  to  Linnuius, 
bnt  they  did  not  germinate,  and  his  friend  and 
pupil,  O sbeck,  undertook  to  bring  him  a  growing 
plant  on  his  return  from  China ;  but  it  was 
washed  overboard  in  a  storm  off  tho  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  In  1763,  however,  some  seeds 
which  had  germinated  on  the  voyage  home  ar- 
rived safely  at  Gottenburg,  and  were  transferred 
by  the  great  botanist  to  the  gardens  at  Upsal. 
Five  years  later,  living  plants  were  brought  into 
England. 

When  tea  was  first  introduced  into  Europe,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  a  costly  article, 
the  price  being  about  fifteen  dollars  a  pound. 
When  Garway,  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  Lon- 
don coffee  house,  advertised  it  at  ten  shillings,  or 
S2.50  a  pound,  some  fifteen  years  later,  it  had 
already  been  denounced  as  interfering  with  the 
sale  of  beer  and  other  liquors;  and  in  1660  adu- 
ty  of  eight  pence  per  gallon  was  levied  upon  "all 
the  liquor  produced  from  tea  which  was  made 
and  sold  in  coffee  houses."  Notwithstanding 
this  great  discouragement,  it  gradually  went  on 
making  its  way,  till  at  last  it  became  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  British  commerce,  and 
the  duty  was  no  longer  levied  upon  tho  infusion, 
but  upon  the  article  itself.  Previously  to  Gar- 
way's  advertisement,  it  was  considered  exclu- 
sively a  luxury  for  the  highest  classes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  tea  are  known  as 
Souchong,  Pekoe,  Congou,  Hyson,  Gunpowder, 
and  Singlo.  The  first  three  are  black  teas,  the 
last  three,  green.  Souchong  is  the  first  gather- 
ing— like  our  early  green  peas,  the  most  prized. 


Pekoe,  still  young  leaves,  is  nearly  equal  to  it. 
Congou,  and  several  other  commoner  kind*,  all 
consist  of  the  full-grown  leaf.  When  you  have 
paid  for  Souchong,  or  Pekoe,  and  find  a  large 
serrated  leaf  amongst  the  tea-leaves,  you  may  be 
sure  that  Congou  and  cheaper  sorts  have  been 
mixed  with  the  sample  from  which  the  infusion 
has  been  made.  Hyson  is  composed  of  the  most 
delicate  leaves,  all  carefully  picked,  and  dried. 
with  less  heat  than  Souchong  or  Pekoe.  Hence 
its  more  delicate  color.  Singlo  is  named  after 
the  mountain  upon  which  it  grows ;  and  Gun- 
powder, the  dearest  of  all  teas,  is  manipulated  of 
the  most  tender  leaves,  of  their  full  size.  Green 
teas  are  dyed,  and  often  frequently  known  to 
affect  the  nerves,  particularly  in  persons  subject 
to  tic  doloreux  and  neuralgic  complaints,  to  cre- 
ate nausea,  and  to  prevent  sleep. 

If  we  take  a  map  of  China,  and  mark  with  a 
pencil  a  line  at  twenty  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude, and  another  at  thirty-one  degrees,  we  shall 
include  all  the  tea  districts  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire. Further  north,  the  island  of  Japan  is 
equally  suited  for  the  growth  of  tea;  and  this  is 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  sea-air,  which 
renders  the  climate  mild.  The  finest  tea  is  grown 
in  the  country  about  Nankin,  situated  midway 
between  Pckin  and  Canton,  where  the  climate  is 
mild  and  temperate.  The  leaves  are  gathered 
one  by  one;  and,  tedious  as  the  operation  may 
seem,  the  daily  average  thus  collected  by  each 
laborer  is  said  to  be  four,  ten,  or  fifteen  pounds, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  leaves  at  the  period 
of  each  of  the  three  tea  harvests.  The  first  har- 
vest is  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,  the 
second  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the 
third  in  June.  The  finest  shrubs  frequently 
grow  on  the  steep  declivities  of  hills,  where  it 
would  be  dangerous  and  often  impracticable  to 
gather  them.  Chinese  ingenuity  has  discovered 
a  method  of  obtaining  these.  These  hills  are  the 
resort  of  large  monkeys,  which,  like  those  of 
Upper  India,  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge 
that  "  unity  is  strength,"  and  act  in  concert. 
The  tea-gatherers  have  only  to  irritate  one  ot 
these,  and  immediately  tho  whole  body  rush  up 
to  the  top  of  the  trees,  tear  off  the  branches,  and 
hurl  them  down  in  defiance  at  their  tormentors. 
The  Chinese  call  the  green  tea  Bing-tcha,  and  the 
black  tea  Boutcha,  which  is  equivalent  to  our 
Bohea.  In  the  tea-districts,  everybody  cultivates 
the  shrubs,  and  the  poorest  cottage  there  has  its 
"  tea-garden."  Even  the  priests  who  attend  tho 
temples  are  tea-farmers,  and  the  hills  with  trees 
surrounding  she  Pagodas,  so  often  depicted  upon 
our  plates  and  dishes,  represent  the  tea  planta- 
tions of  these  servitors  of  the  idols  of  Chinese 
paganism. 

The  properties  of  tea  have  been  much  extolled , 
and  no  doubt,  moderately  and  properly  taken,  it 
acts  as  a  gentle  astringent  and  mild  corrobora- 
tive, giving  tone  to  the  stomach,  and  assisting 
digestion.  It  quenches  thirst  more  readily  than 
most  fluids,  and  refreshes  the  spirits  in  heaviness 
and  sleepiness.  These  qualities  seem  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  yet  the  most  careful  inquir- 
ers regard  it  as  a  narcotic,  the  stimulating  period 
of  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  of  longest 
duration.  Hence,  for  very  young  children  it  is 
improper,  as,  like  all  narcotics,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  morbid  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  sys- 
tem. In  persons  who  do  not  take  much  active 
exercise,  particularly  in  the  female  sex,  tea  pro- 
motes healthy  bile,  and  assists  digestion  materi- 
ally ;  and  to  those  whose  diet  is  chiefly  vegetable, 
it  is  most  beneficial  from  the  same  cause.  As  in 
all  things  given  us  for  our  good,  we  should  com- 
mit no  excess  in  its  use,  and  as  a  general  rule  it 
may  be  observed,  that  tea  should  never  be  taken 
till  about  four  hours  after  any  solid  repast,  and 
that  it  is  less  proper  for  breakfast  than  for  the 
evening  meal. 

V  ^*w»    I 

Fountains  in  England. — Drinking  foun- 
tains continue  to  be  erected  in  many  of  the  largo 
towns  in  England,  and  of  late  are  being  scattered 
along  the  various  lines  of  railway,  at  the  differ- 
ent stations.  The  movement  is  considered  an 
important  auxiliary  to  the  temperance  reform. 

Hiawatha  Hair  Restorative. — People 
who  have  used  this  preparation  declare  that  it  is 
miraculous  in  its  effects,  and  that  it  will  perform 
all  that  it  pretends  to  do.  We  refer  the  reader 
to  the  advertisement  in  another  column. 

Amusing  and  Instructive. — Bead  Mr.  Un- 
derwood's advertisement  in  another  column  about 
those  little  twenty-five  cent  marvels,  which  he 
sends  by  mail. 
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VLAVin:  LORRAINE. 

This  omincnt  artist  has  met  the  fate  of  ninny 
landscapo  painters.  His  nntno  is  on  tli'O  IfpS  of 
many,  it  fi^ttrcfl  on  the  lifeless  catalogues  of  old 
masters,  tind  is  heard  in  pedantic  academical  dis- 
courses, but  fow  know  and  appreciate  his  works. 
While  hundreds  hang  onrapturud  over  a  stirring 
battle-piece,  or  gate  admiringly  upon  a  lovely 
form,  or  a  group  of  luscious  fruits,  few  linger 
over  the  enchanted  canvass  on  which  the  true  in- 
terpreter of  nature  has  staropedher  radiant  imago, 

Claude  learned  to  love  naturo  in  his  earliest 
infancy,  as  he  wandered  through  the  fields  of 
Lorraine,  where  he  wus  born.  Left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age,  Naturo  becamo  to  him  a  second 
mother.  Those  who  saw  him  wandering,  nipt 
and  silent  among  the  trees,  the  rocks  and  mead- 
ows, deemed  him  devoid  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
How  could  they  divine  the  secret  links  already 
forging  between  the  soul  of  this  poor  child  and 
the  great  living  heart  of  the  universe  !  He  owed 
the  elements  ot  his  art  to  one  of  his  brothers,  a 
wood-ongravcr.  Another  relative  took  him  to 
Home,  the  capital  of  art,  where,  undismayed  by 
the  narrowest  poverty,  he  began  to  study  paint- 
ing with  enthusiastic  ardor.  With  the  exception 
of  a  brief  visit  to  his  native  place,  he  passed  his 
life  in  Italy,  where  he  died,  at  Rome,  in  1682,  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  It  is  said  that  at  one  pe- 
riod of  his  career,  necessity  compelled  him  to 
accept  a  menial  employment  in  a  pastry-cook's 
kitchen,  but  this  is  not  generally  credited.  It  is 
better  established  that  at  Rome  he  was  at  once 
the  servant  and  pupil  of  the  painter  Tassi.  This 
inferior  condition,  in  which  penury  long  retained 
him,  must  have  doubtless  contributed  to  keep  up 
those  habits  of  restraint,  embarrassment  and  want 
of  confidence,  whence  some  of  his  biographers 
have  concluded  that  he  was  an  ignorant  and  un- 
cultivated man.  Ignorant!  0,  sublime  igno- 
rance! how  many  of  his  contemporaries  might 
have  advantageously  exchanged  all  their  knowl- 
edge for  the  ignorance  of  Claude !  Is  it  not  an 
abuse  of  language  and  fact  to  qualify  as  educated 
and  cultivated  minds  those  only  which  are  sent 
forth  by  the  schools  and  colleges  ? 

Stupidity  and  ignorance  often  walk  into  the 
world  with  a  diploma.  Science  is  a  vast  volume, 
of  which  the  most  learned,  alas  !  have  conned 
but  a  few  pages.  Shall  we  refuse  the  credit  of 
self-culture  to  those  who  have  not  scanned  the 
same  pages  as  ourselves  ?  Granted  that  yon  can 
read  the  classic  poets  in  their  own  tongues,  that 
you  venerate  them  because  they  describe  nature 
admirably,  and  have  made  you  understand  and 
love  her.  Well,  Claude  Lorraine  not  only  could 
read  Nature  herself,  and  comprehend  and  love 
her  without  the  aid  of  the  poets,  but  he  has  de- 
scribed as  faithfully  and  harmoniously  to  your 
eyes,  as  Theocritus  and  Virgil  have  painted  her 
to  your  ears. 

Claude  was  wont  to  wander  whole  days,  alone, 
amidst  the  glorions  scenery  of  Italy.  He  took 
no  drawing  or  painting  materials  with  him — he 
neither  sketched  nor  colored  on  the  spot — but  he 
mirrored  in  bis  heart  the  beauties  that  intoxica- 
ted his  soul,  and  his  memory  of  the  landscape, 
flung  in  rainbow  tints  upon  the  canvass,  was 
beautiful  and  radiant  with  the  glory  of  truth. 
Yet  certain  biographers  have  informed  us  that 
"  Claude  never  painted  from  nature." 
<  ■*■—  >  I. 

A  pleasaht  Specific. — Many  persons  suffer 
rather  than  take  nauseous  medicines,  and  this  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  All  such  who  suffer  from 
coughs,  colds,  or  irritation  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  a  tendency  to  consumption,  will  find  in  Dr. 
Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  a  remedy  as 
agreeable  to  the  palate  as  it  is  efficacious  in  re- 
moving disease.  The  great  success  of  this  pop- 
ular medicine  has  led  to  many  imitations  .being 
thrown  before  the  public,  but  the  genuine  article 
may  be  known  by  its  always  having  "  I.  Butts  " 
written  upon  the  wrapper  which  covers  each 
package. 


NAPOLEON  III. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  a  rinse  but  judicious  imitn- 
tor  of  Napoleon  the  Great,  In  his  rnilitury  ope- 
rations in  Italy  he  adopted  tho  spirit  of  the  great 
ctipttiin,  with  such  modifications  in  practice:  as 
the  progress  of  military  science  demanded.  In 
his  cure  of  tho  wounded  ho  followed  his  great 
exemplar.  Before  leaving  Italy  ho  visited  all 
the  hospitals,  distributing  decorations  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  and  speaking  a  kind  word  to  ev- 
ery sufferer.  An  enthusiastic  Napoleonist  writes 
from  Milan:  "  We  shall  not  attempt  to  paint 
the  impression  produced  on  us  hy  this  distribu- 
tion of  crosses  and  medals  to  the  patient  and 
courageous  soldiers,  whose  features,  in  spite  of 
suffering,  were  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  happi- 
ness as  they  touched  tho  glorious  hand  that  be- 
stowed on  them  the  rewards  of  bravery  and  mili- 
tary honor.  What  a  picture  wo  might  make  of 
each  of  the  scenes  we  have  witnessed  !  One,  es- 
pecially, profoundly  touched  us.  The  emperor, 
deeply  interested  in  the  .appearance  of  a  youth- 
ful sufferer,  whose  beautiful  but  perceptibly 
changed  face  expressed  the  deadliest  suffering, 
approached  his  bedside,  spoke  to  him  gently  and 
encouragingly,  and  placed  a  medal  in  his  hand. 
But  that  hand,  which  so  lately  grasped  his  weap- 
on with  energy,  now  inert,  permitted  the  medal 
to  elude  it,  and  it  fell  upon  the  floor.  The  em- 
peror then  stooped,  picked  up  the  medal  and 
placed  it  near  the  heart  of  the  poor  sufferer.  The 
pencil  of  Titian,  picked  up  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  was  doubtless  a  noble  homage  ren- 
dered by  crowned  royalty  to  the  royalty  of  age 
and  genius ;  but  the  decoration  raised  by  the 
emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and  piously  placed  on  the 
heart  of  a  dying  private  soldier,  is  a  homage  ren- 
dered to  valor,  which  touches  the  heart  more 
nearly  than  tho  courtesy  of  Charles  V." 


Mont/menx  to  Eugenie. —  The  ladies  of 
Milan  have  opened  a  subscription  for  erecting  a 
marble  monument  in  honor  of  the  empress  Eu- 
genie, on  which  will  be  inscribed  the  gratitude 
and  the  hopes  of  Italy. 

«  «*»^  » 

.  Sunday  in  New  York. — An  astounding  re- 
form for  the  metropolis  is  the  recent  change  in 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  closing  up 
ot  rum-shops. 

1  — »■»  » 

Me.  Ten  Beoeck.— The  friends  of  this  gen- 
tleman are  jubilant  over  his  recent  successes  on 
the  English  turf. 


THE  THREE  OAKS. 

A  favorite  haunt  of  ours  is  on  a  hillside  in 
Waltham,  that  dips  abruptly  down  into  a  verdant 
valley,  embowered  with  trees  and  guarded  by 
wooded  hills,  a  sylvan  solitude,  with  only  a  farm 
house  here  and  there  to  associate  the  ideaot  man 
with  that  of  nature.  It  is  refreshing  to  a  toil- 
worn  man  to  sit  here  on  the  grass  beside  a  spring 
that  bubbles  forth  with  diamond-like  sparkle  and 
purity  beneath  the  guardian  arras  of  three  huge 
white-oak"  trees,  the  monarchs  of  the  woodland. 
There  those  sentinels  have  stood  for  ages.  The 
Indian  children  played  beneath  their  branches 
long  before  Columbus  planted  the  royal  standard 
of  Castile  and  Arragon  upon  St.  Salvador;  long, 
long  before  the  Pilgrims  set  footnpon  the  immor- 
tal Rock.  They  have  long  since  attained  their 
fall  gigantic  stature,  yet  their  raiment  is  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  their  limbs  are  as  strong  and 
unyielding  as  if  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  De- 
fiant of  the  blast,  when  other  trees  are  tossing  in 
the  fierce  tempest,  they  stand  motionless,  sub- 
lime, looking  down  upon  the  strife  of  elements, 
as  if  masters  of  the  storm.  The  blast  may  rend 
their  foliage,  but  it  shakes  them  not.  But  in  the 
pleasant  sunshine,  the  gentler  airs  wake  melo- 
dies among  their  fluttering  leaves,  than  which  no 
out-door  music  is  more  soothing. 

; *-— ^>-» 

A  Cubiositt. — John  J.  Dyer  &  Co.,  No.  35 
School  Street,  Boston,  have  just  published  a 
most  novel  "  Illustbated  Scbap-Book."  It 
is  in  a  large  quarto  form,  and  contains  Five  Hun- 
dred Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  subject  of 
every-day  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nation- 
alities, types  of  character,  famous  architecture, 
portraits  of  noted  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and, 
in  short,  an  inexhaustible  resort  for  study  and 
amusement  for  young  and  old.  It  is  the  first 
book  of  the  kind,  and  the  cheapest,  we  have  ever 
seen.  Any  person  enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  publisher,  in  letter  stamps  or  silver,  will  re- 
ceive a  copy,  post-paid,  by  return  of  mail.  Here 
is  something  to  amuse  the  family  circle  the  com- 
ing long  evenings. 

Don't  believe  in  Newspapers. — A  woman 
in  Chicago  was  chided  for  not  going  to  see  her 
husband,  who  had  been  badly  injured.  Her  ex- 
cuse was,  that  she  had  only  heard  of  it  through  the 
papers,  and  "  they  don't  always  tell  the  truth." 
<  ^»  —  »  . 

A  tbue  Eulogy.— The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post 
says,  Mr.  Choate  was  so  true  and  perfect  a  hus- 
band and  father  that  no  thought  of  his  being  a 
great  man  ever  entered  the  household. 

*  —  •*■  > 

Fob  the  Sea  Side.— What  mechanical  ap- 
paratus do  the  pretty  bathers  at  Newport  remind 
us  of  ?    Divirgbell(e)s. 


92Iag0fte  Catering*. 

Miss  Maggie  Mitchell,  tho  actress,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  valuable  riding-horse,  a  short  time 
since,  by  her  admirers  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Tho  citizens  of  St,  Louis,  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion, hy  a  vote  of  7 4 1  .'i  against  &'2'J2,  decided  to 
have  the  liquor  shops  cloned  on  the  NuMinth. 

Carlo  Petti,  tho  distinguished  violinist,  was  re- 
cently married  at  Providence,  K.  I.,  to  Hiss  Ef 
fie  Gcrmon,  tho  pretty  and  popular  actress. 

Tho  frigate  Chesapeake,  captured  by  the  Shan- 
non in  1812,  has  been  enlarged  and  converted 
into  a  propeller,  and  is  now  the  British  flag  ship 
in  the  China  seas. 

A  Cincinnati  judgo  has  decided  that  a  Jow  is 
not  bound  to  respect  tho  Christian  Sabbath,  hut 
may  pursue  his  usual  avocation  on  that  day,  if 
he  observes  tho  Jewish   Sabbath. 

The  Bangor  Whig  states  that  Asa  Burnham 
nnd  suns,  of  that  city,  have  cut  and  soeured  the 
present  soason  forty-six  tons  of  good  English 
hay  from  seventeen  acres  of  land. 

A  fly  trap,  invented  hy  a  Yankee,  which  costs 
only  one  dollar,  caught  in  a  dining-room  in  a 
hotel  in  Manchester,  N.  II  ,  seventeen  hundred 
flies  in  one  minute. 

Michael  Joy,  a  Chicago  hackman,  in  jail  at 
Joliet  on  a  live  years'  sentence,  has  just  fallen 
heir  to  a  fortune  of  $30,000,  left  to  him  by  a 
brother  in  California. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  has  decided 
that  the  city,  town  and  county  bonds  of  that 
State  are  constitutional,  and  are  not  affected  by 
the  clause  restricting  the  indebtedness  of  the 
State. 

The  wheat  crops  of  Utah  are  reported  as  a 
failure.  Grasshoppers  are  innumerable  and  very 
destructive  in  some  of  the  lower  counties,  whilst 
backwardness  of  the  season  in  the  north  is  prov- 
ing equally  fatal. 

A  short  time  since  a  female  on  the  Home  and 
Watertown,  N.  Y.,  railroad  deliberately  threw 
her  little  infant,  about  eleven  months  old,  out  of 
the  car  window,  killing  it  instantly.  She  was 
arrested. 

The  New  Londoners  devote  themselves  to 
catching  sharks  for  summer  amusement.  The 
last  one  reported  by  the  Chronicle  was  10  feet 
long,  7  1-2  feet  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
over  700  pounds. 

As  Mr.  Wm.  L.  Fairchild,  of  Utica,  Miss., 
was  returning  home  from  a  neighbor's,  in  a  bug- 
gy, on  the  18th  ult.,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 
child,  a  tree  fell  across  the  road  and  killed  them 
all,  husband,  wife  and  child. 

La  Mountain,  the  balloonist,  is  building  a  new 
aerial  ship  at  Lansinburgh,  N.  Y.,  tocost  $5000, 
with  which  he  promises  to  try  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  Some  New  Yorkers  furnish  the 
money. 

A  safety  railroad  car  has  been  constructed  at 
Paterson  for  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad. 
It  is  of  iron,  with  braces  and  girdlers,  and  is  in- 
tended to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  a  heavy 
shock,  even  the  rolling  down  a  precipice. 

A  wild  cat  was  shot  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  some 
days  ago,  which  weighed  twenty  and  one-half 
pounds.  The  length  of  its  body  was  three  feet, 
and  its  reach  from  toe  to  toe,  the  feet  being  ex- 
tended before  and  behind,  seven  feet. 

A  pretty  girl  attended  a  ball  out  West,  recent- 
ly, decked  off  in  short  dress  and  pants.  The 
other  ladies  were  shocked  !  She  quietly  remarked 
that  if  they  would  pull  up  their  dresses  about  the 
neck  as  they  ought  to  be,  their  skirts  would  be 
as  short  as  hers  ! 

Recently,  a  can  of  oil  of  vitriol  was  travelling 
in  the  mail  car  on  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road, It  tipped  over  and  its  contents  were  spilled 
upon  the  mail  bags,  eating  them  so  rapidly  that 
they  had  to  be  stopped  and  remained  short  of 
their  destination.  - 

*  A  farmer  named  West  Irving,  in  Franklin, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  was  instructing  his  son 
in  the  use  of  the  scythe,  and  while  the  boy  was 
swinging  the  instrument,  it  struck  the  father  on 
the  thigh,  dividing  some  of  the  principal  arteries, 
and  the  unfortunate  man  bled  to  death  in  fifteen 
minutes. 

Prof.  M.-ury  of  the  National  Observatory,  has 
been  invited  hy  the  directors  of  the  Atlantic  Tel- 
egraph Company  to  form  one  of  the  Consulting 
Committee  to  investigate  and  advise  the  directors 
as  to  the  best  arrangement  of  the  external  form, 
specific  gravity  and  electrical  construction  of  the 
next  cable. 

A  firm  in  Philadelphia  have  manufactured  a 
splendid  sewing  machine  to  be"  presented  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie.  The  case  and  table  of  the 
machine  are  made  of  wood  from  Mount  Vernon, 
and  gold,  silver  and  steel  are  elaborately  worked 
up  in  the  manufacture  of  the  other  portions  of 
the  machine. 

It  is  said  the  Croton  water  used  in  New  York 
has  a  strong  taste  of  dish-cloths,  as  if  it  had 
done  some  service  in  a  kitchen  before  it  reached 
the  consumer,  although  it  is  as  crystalline  as  ever. 
The  usual  remedial  measure  for  all  impurities  in 
the  water — a  discharge  of  the  main  pipes — has 
been  tried,  but  without  success. 

George  Leith  died  near  Montreal  lately,  at  the 
great  age  of  100  years  and  7  months.  He  served 
forty  years  in  the  British  navy,  and  was  in  the 
battle  of  Copenhagen.  On  the  5th  ult ,  he  walked 
to  Montreal,  three  miles  and  a.  half,  in  one  hour, 
to  draw  his  pension,  and  on  the  day  he  died  he 
was  hoeing  in  his  garden,  apparently  in  perfect 
health.    He  died  while  sitting  in  his  chair. 


Santa  of  (Coin. 

. .  .  The  sun  seems  to  shine  mnro  sweetly  on 
truth  flourishing  in  beauty. — Jerrold, 

.  . .  .  Wc  agree  bettor  in  the  homage  rendered 
to  virtue  than  on  its  attributes  ;  and  if  wo  odoro 
it,  it  i*  us  the  unknown  God.— 1m  Ifou/fUm. 

....  Speaking  much  is  a  sign  of  vanity  ;  for 
he  thut  li  lavish  in  words,  is  a  niggard  in  deed. 
—Sir   Walter  Jiafeiyh. 

....  There  is  but  one  greater  ahsusdity  than 
that  of  a  man  aiming  to  know  hiniKcIf,  wliit-h  Is, 
for  him  to  think  he  knows  himself, — Bovec. 

....  Ah  the  organ  of  speech  supposes  the  or- 
gan of  hearing,  so  the  instinct  of  complaint  sup- 
poses tho  sentiment  of  rompassion.— IM  BovJJInx. 

....  Right  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth.  You 
cannot  tell  how  long  Justice  herself  was  a  huhy 
at  tho  breast  of  Truth,  before  Justice  could  run 
alone. — Jerrold. 

....  Wit  may  ho  a  thing  of  pure  imagination, 
but  humor  involves  sentiment  and  character. 
Humor  is  of  a  genial  quulity,  aud  is  closely  al- 
lied to  pity. — Henry  Giles. 

....  Wit  should  exalt  an  appetite,  not  pro- 
voke disgust.  Wit,  without  wisdom,  is  suit  with- 
out meat;  and  thut  is  but  a  comfortless  dish  to 
set  a  hungry  man  down  to. — Bishop  Home. 

....  In  the  assurance  of  strength,  there  is 
strength,  and  they  are  the  weakest,  however 
strong,  who  have  no  faith  in  themselves  or  their 
powers. — Bovee. 

....  Beware  of  too  much  good  staying  in 
your  hand.  It  will  fast  corrupt,  and  worm 
worms.  Pay  it  away  quickly  in  some  sort — our 
strength  grows  out  of  our  weakness. — Emerson. 

Nature  has  given  women  two  painful  but 

heavenly  gifts,  which  distinguish  them,  and  often 
raise  them  above  human  nature — compassion 
and  enthusiasm. — Lamartine. 

Faith  and  will  are  the  two  maternal  birds 

which  nourish  courage  and  performance  ;  the 
one  gives  us  confidence  In  ourselves,  the  other 
enables  us  to  secure  the  confidence  of  those 
whom  we  would  conquer  or  control. —  W.  G. 
Simms. 

Let  youth  cherish  sleep,  the  happiest  of 

earthly  boons,  while  yet  it  is  at  its  command; 
for  there  cometh  the  day  to  all,  when  "neither 
the  voice  of  the  lute  nor  the  birds  "  bball  bring 
back  the  sweet  slumbers  that  fell  on  their  young 
eyes  as  unbidden  as  the  dews. — Bulaier  Lytton. 

....  It  is  undoubtedly  a  duty  to  acquire  rich- 
es, not  for  the  condition  which  they  make,  but 
for  the  power  they  confer.  Tha  wisdom,  how- 
ever,, properly  to  employ  them,  demands  even 
more  earnest  study  and  honest  endeavor. —  W. 
G.  Simms. 


BoUx'8  ISirtrget 

Why  is  killing  bees  like  a  confession  ?  Be- 
cause you  nnbuzz'um. 

Why  is  a  fool's  speech  like  a  poor  man's  pock- 
et?    Because  it  wants  sense  (cents). 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  milkmaid 
and  a  swallow  1  One  skims  the  milk,  and  the 
other  the  water. 

About  the  only  person  we  ever  heard  of  that 
was  not  spoiled  by  being  lionized,  was  a  Jew, 
named  Daniel. 

A  histrionic  party,  who  has  heard  a  good  deal 
about  the  "  Theatre  of  War,"  suggests  that  the 
back  seats  mu5t  be  desirable. 

Don't  expect  to  be  called  a  good  fellow  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  you  consent  to  do  precisely 
what  other  people  wish  you  to  do. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  man  who 
keeps  dogs,  and  one  who  has  nine  walking  sticks  .' 
One  owns  ca-nines  and  the  other  nine  canes. 

Why  are  young  ladies  at  the  breaking  up  of  a 
party  like  arrows  ?  Because  they  can't  go  off 
without  a  beau,  and  are  all  in  a  quiver  till  they 
get  one. 

"  Boy,  why  did  you  take  an  armful  of  my 
brushwood  on  Sunday  V  "  Why,  sir,  mother 
wanted  some  kindling  wood,  and  I  didnJt  like  to 
split  wood  on  Sunday." 

There  is  a  man  down  east,  rather  a  facetious 
fellow,  whose  name  is  New.  He  named  his  fixat 
child  Something :  it  was  Something  New.  The 
next  child  was  Nothing  :  it  being  Nothing  New. 

An  Irish  advertisement. — If  the  gentleman  who 
keeps  a  shoe  store  with  a  red  head,  will  return 
the  umbrella  of  a  young  lady  with  an  ivory  han- 
dle, he  will  hear  of  something  to  her  advantage. 

Some  one,  on  reading  a  placard  of  the  opera 
in  which  Madame  Dorus  Gras  was  to  sing  the 
character  allotted  to  Miss  Hayes,  Baid  "  he  won- 
dered how  the  substitution  of  grass  for  hays 
would  be  relished  in  the  stalls." 

"Ma,  didn't  the  minister  say,  last  Sunday, 
that  sparks  flew  upward  V  "  Yes,  my  dear ; 
how  came  you  to  think  of  it?"  "Because  yes- 
terday I  saw  Cousin  Sally's  spark  staggering 
down  the  street,  and  fall  downward." 

A  fellow  from  the  country,  being  treated  to  a 
glass  of  wild  cherry  compound,  thus  exclaimed, 
as  soon  as  he  got  the  pucker  out  of  his  mouth  : 
"  Gosh  !  I  guess  those  cherries  were  so  wild  that 
the  man  didn't  catch  very  many  of  them." 

A  doctor  ordered  one  of  his  patients  to  drink 
flour  of  sulphur  and  water ;  the  patient  expressed 
his  disgust  by  significant  grimaces.  "  It  is  only 
the  first  glass  that  is  hard  to  drink,"  said  the 
doctor.  "Then,"  rejoined  the  invalid,  "I  will 
begin  with  the  second." 
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[Written  for  Ballou'g  Pictorial-] 
SONG  OF  THE  MARINER'S  WIFE, 

BY  B     M.   ATLAMD. 

By  the  low  casement  where  I  am  reclining, 
Pause,  gentle  breeze,  on  thy  way  to  the  lies; 

Linger  a  moment  where  roses  are  twining, 
Linger  and  carry  a  message  for  me : 

Speed  on  thy  flight  to  the  measureless  ocean  ! 
Seek  on  the  waves  for  the  one  I  love  beat — 

Whisper  of  holy,  anchanging  devotion- 
Speak  to  his  spirit  of  home  and  of  rest- 
When  the  bright  sunset  is  gracefully  flinging 
Over  the  fair  earth  her  rose-colored  vest — 

When  the  sweet  voiced  of  twilight  are  ringing. 
And  the  first  pale  star  shines  out  in  the  west. 

Say  that  I  watch  till  the  glory  is  faded, 
Breathing  a  prayer  as  the  shadows  grow  dim. 

That  hip  life's  sunlight  may  never  be  shaded, 
And  that  no  sorrow  may  rest  upon  him. 

Twice  hath  the  summer  In  beauty  and  gladness 

Filled  with  her  garlands  the  blossoming  bowers, 
Since  o'er  my  spirit  a  shadow  of  sadness 

Came  with  the  breath  of  the  opening  flowers — 
Since  the  sweet  dream  of  enchantment  that  bound  me 

Fled  at  the  whisper  that  said  we  mu-t  part- 
Since  mid  the  music  and  sunshtoe  around  me, 

Woke  the  sad  wail  of  a  desolate  heart. 

Wearily,  sadly  my  pathway  of  duty 

Still  I  am  treading,  uncheered  and  alone — 
Still  the  sweet  angels  of  Hope  and  of  Beauty 

Smile  as  they  smiled  ere  this  sorrow  wan  koown  ; 
But  from  their  loveliness  mournfully  turniu^, 

Onward  I  move  In  my  wearisome  way, 
E'en  in  the  depth  of  my  loneliness  learning 

Calmly  to  watch,  to  endure,  and  to  pray. 

Hear,  0,  my  Father,  the  prayer  now  ascending: 

Speed  his  lone  bark  on  her  devious  way, 
Let  thy  bright  angels  from  heaven  descending. 

Guard  and  defend  her  where'or  she  may  ►■troy— 
Watch  o'er  my  dear  one,  where'er  he  is  roam  log. 

Make  not  his  grave  in  the  dim  caverned  sea, 
And  when  these  roses  once  more  are  In  blooming, 

Guide  him  in  safety  to  home  and  to  me! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  SETTING  SUNBEAM. 


UV    MARY    A.    LOWELL. 


I,  Elsie  Cameron,  am  now  fast  approaching 
that  period  of  life  which  the  Paul  mist  of  Israel 
notes  as  the  appointed  term  of  man's  years. 
Threescore  years  have  nearly  won  their  silent 
lapse,  and  the  milestones  that  mark  them  aro  not 
rough  hewn  and  rugged,  but  smoothly  and  even- 
ly cut ;  and  having  their  tops  garlanded  with 
flowers,  wild  but  sweet,  and  not  with  the  purple 
blossom  of  the  thistle.  The  birds  that  have 
sung  in  my  bowor  have  had  few  notes  of  wo  in- 
termingled with  their  strains  of  gladness,  and, 
altogether,  my  life  has  been  like  "  the  light  and 
loveliness  of  a  song  " — not  in  its  duration,  but 
in  ita  beauty.  The  saddest  tears  I  have  ever 
shed  have  been  for  the  woes  of  others.  A  few, 
a  very  few  sorrows  have  darkened  my  life,  but  I 
have  accepted  them  thankfully  and  humbly,  as 
the  meetreward  for  my  short-comings. 

Bright  faces  of  brave  sons  and  beautiful 
daughters,  growing  up  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, have  shed  light  and  beauty  over  my  home. 
They  have  found  kindred  spirits  to  mingle  with 
theirs,  and  have  lain  their  children  in  my  lap,  be- 
fore a  single  hair  of  my  head  had  begun  to 
blanch,  or  the  ruddy  smoothness  of  youth  had 
paled  from  my  cheek. 

It  was  a  favorite  theory  with  me,  which  I  had 
unconsciously  adopted  from  some  author  whom 
I  had  read  ia  early  youth,  that  every  person  finds 
a  mate  on  earth.  The  fact  that  so  many  pass 
through  life  single  and  apparently  unblessed,  is 
no  refutation  of  the  theory.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  mate  is  not  lost  after  a  brief  finding,  but  I 
believe  still  that  it  is  always  found. 

She  who  sits  apart  from  the  world,  nursing  her 
own  loneliness  until  it  becomes  bitterness,  and  at 
whom  the  world  flouts  and  throws  its  6tale  and 
jeering  appellation  of  old  maid,  may  have  the 
image  of  him  in  her  heart  who  was  the  beloved 
of  her  youth.  A  word — a  look — slight  as  the 
cobweb,  light  as  the  summer's  faintest  airs — may 
have  put  the  two  souls  apart  for  this  world ;  but 
who  shall  say  that  she  did  not  find  him  who  per- 
haps in  the  purer  and  clearer  and  more  truthful 
atmosphere  of  another  world  will  be  her's  for- 
ever ?  He  who  "  totters  o'er  the  ground  with 
his  cane/'  for  whose  return  no  wife  sits  at  the 
fireside  at  home,  with  watching  and  loving  eyes, 
is  there  not  a  face  that  comes  in  the  band  of 
smiling  girls  which  memory  calls  up,  whose  rosy 
blushes  came  for  him  alone  ?  And  what  though 
she  may  have  bound  herself  to  another,  forget- 
ting, or  perhaps  unconscious  of  his  devotion,  is 


it  net  she  whom,  in  dreams,  whether  sleeping  or 
waking,  he  calls  his  own  ? 

So  I,  Elsie  Cameron,  wedded  as  I  was  at  six- 
teen, by  the  command  of  my  parents,  to  one  who 
was  old  enough  to  be  my  grandfather,  and  who 
brought  me  away  from  the  dear  Scottish  hills,  all 
blooming  with  the  purple  heather,  left  behind  me 
the  truest  and  simplest  heart  that  ever  beat ;  and 
he,  not  the  man  whom  I  married,  was  my  mate. 
I  knew  it  then,  bat  I  pat  away  the  thought,  and 
made  myself  cheerful,  and  eveu  happy,  in  the  re- 
lation thus  forced  upon  me;  was  a  true  and  at- 
tentive wife  to  my  husband,  and  cherished  no 
sentiment  that  could  not  have  b^en  innocently 
proclaimed  in  the  public  streets  at  noonday. 
And  when  the  grave  closed  over  the  father  of  my 
children,  I  shed  true  and  sincere  tears  above  it. 
He  was  my  friend,  my  guardian,  my  protector, 
but  Heaven,  which  orders  the  destinies  of  mor- 
tals, could  never  have  designed  him  for  my  mate. 
On  the  purple-clad  heaths  of  Scotland  my  spirit 
could  look,  and  I  beheld  him  still  there.  He  was 
the  husband,  too,  of  another — a  soft,  sweet,  spirit- 
ual creatare,  whose  life  was  exhaled  as  the  dew- 
drop  on  the  rose.  She  lived  but  to  clasp  an  in- 
fant to  her  breast,  and  died,  blessing  the  loving 
heart  which  she  had  deemed  was  all  her  own. 

I  sat  long  in  my  widowhood,  watching  with  a 
true  and  loving  mother's  heart  the  destinies  of 
my  children.  They  were  all  good  and  beautiful 
to  me,  though  differing  widely  from  each  other, 
as  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory.  The 
same  love  of  their  mother  was  all  that  I  could 
recogm  e  as  alike  in  them. 

My  VV  illie's  golden  curls  were  ever  resting  on 
my  bosom,  and  Henry's  brave  arm  was  ever  held 
out  to  support  mi:  in  my  walks,  while  Madeline's 
tender  eyes  would  look  upon  me  most  lovingly, 
and  Eva's  light  footsteps  would  be  dancing  joy- 
ously in  my  pathway.  Often,  as  this  smiling 
group  assembled  before  me,  have  I  wished  that 
Mclvor  could  sec  them  all.  It  was  not  u  wish 
that  I  needed  to  blush  at  feeling.  He  was  free 
from  earthly  tics,  and  so  was  I.  The  memory 
of  our  childhood  and  our  early  youth  came  back 
to  me  like  a  sweet  dream,  "  when  one  awakcth," 
and  I  saw  nothing  that  could  be  imputed  to  me 
as  disrespect  to  the  remembrance  of  my  honored 
husband,  in  tho  thoughts  that  involuntarily 
floated  over  the  purple  heather  of  ray  country. 

But  think  not  that  the  wish  over  made  me  rest- 
less or  unhappy.  It  did  not ;  far,  fur  away  in 
the  future — I  knew  not,  and  cared  not,  whether  it 
was  on  earth  or  in  heaven — I  know  in  the  serenest 
depths  of  my  own  soul  that  Hugh  Mclvor  would 
be  mine.  I  was  willing  to  accept  this  waiting 
time,  nor  ever  wished  to  urge  the  time  of  our 
meeting  faster  than  it  came. 

My  sweet  Madeline  was  the  first  to  leave  our 
hearth  for  that  of  a  stranger.  Tenderly  she  was 
wooed  and  won  by  one  of  her  own  age  and  sta- 
tion. Her  tender  eyes  would  never  overflow 
with  tears  for  unkindness ;  for  Russell  Fleming 
was  good  and  noble,  and  I  gave  her  to  him  with- 
out a  pang. 

For  Eva  I  had  more  apprehension.  Mr.  Ma- 
rion was  older  than  herself  by  full  twenty-two 
years.  It  was  a  great  disparity,  and  I  trembled 
lest  Eva  would  learn  to  feel  that  he  was  unsuit- 
able for  her  bright,  laughing  ways.  I  could  have 
better  trusted  him  with  Madeline ;  but  I  needed 
not  to  fear  for  Eva.  She  idolized  the  sober,  se- 
rious man,  so  greatly  wiser  and  better  than  her 
giddy  self,  and  made  a  pattern  wife  and  mother. 
Willie  and  Henry  stayed  with  me  long  after  their 
6isters  left ;  but  after  a  few  years,  they  brought 
home  to  me  two  new  daughters  on  the  same 
night,  and  entreated  me  to  put  them  in  the  place 
of  Eva  and  Madeline. 

Eva's  child,  Valeria  Marion,  had  stayed  with 
me  more  than  half  the  time  since  she  was  born— 
the  loveliest  child,  to  my  partial  fancy,  that  ever 
gladdened  the  earth.  She  was  my  first  grand- 
child, and  dearest.  If  mothers  are  forbidden  to 
have  favorites  among  their  little  flock,  surely 
grandmothers  need  not  be  exempted  from  that 
privilege;  grandmothers  too  whose  own  years 
number  less  than  thirty-five.  Eva  was  married 
even  younger  than  myself,  and  when  Valeria  was 
born,  it  was  on  my  thirty-third  birthday. 

"Now,  Valeria,"  said  Eva  to  her  child,  one 
day  when  she  came  to  fetch  her  for  a  month's 
stay  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  "  now,  Va- 
leria, you  shall  not  say  grandmother,  it  shall  be 
Mama  Cameron." 

"  No,  no  !"  said  the  child,  shaking  her  curls 
in  pretty  wilfulness.  "  She  is  grandmother,  and 
nobody  else." 

"Let  her  call  me  so,  Eva,"  said  I.  "It  is  best 
for  the  truth  to  be  told." 


"  But,  mother,  you  look  younger  than  I  do 
now.  It  is  perfectly  absurd  to  call  you  grand- 
mother." 

"  The  absurdity,  dear  Eva,"  returned  I,  grave- 
ly, "  must  rest  with  those  who  have  so  prema- 
turely made  me  so." 

So  Eva,  and  afterwards  the  troop  of  little 
Willies,  Arthurs,  Carries  and  Julias,  who  flocked 
Ao  my  hearth,  and  brought  each  a  ray  of  sunshine 
and  a  breath  of  soft  air  to  my  dwelling,  hence- 
forth called  me  grandmother,  and  I  petted  them, 
knitted  mittens  and  comforters,  and  made  them 
seedcakes,  with  as  much  interest  as  any  old  lady 
of  sixiy  would  do  for  her  rising  generation  of 
grandchildren. 

But  when  they  were  all  gone  away,  and  I  sat 
alone  in  the  gathering  twilight,  I  felta  something 
lu  my  heart  that  told  me  that  this  premature  old 
age  was  not  what  I  ought  to  have.  The  love  of 
children  and  grandchildren  was  a  serene,  gentle 
sort  of  affection  that  seemed  a  part  of  myself. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  part  of  myself,  and  had  little 
of  the  nobleness  and  heroism  of  that  love  which 
sacrifices.  I  had  no  sacrifices  to  make  My 
objects  of  tenderness  were  all  guarded  and  cared 
for  without  my  interposition.  They  asked  no 
devotion  from  me — needed  none  ;  and,  sooth  to 
say,  there  were  times  when  Grandmother  Came- 
ron was  a  dead  letter  among  her  descendants, 
because  none  of  her  said  descendants  were  sick 
enough  or  sorry  enough  to  want  her  nursing  or 
sympathy.  A  little  poor  health,  a  slight  fever- 
ish attack,  or  any  common  disease,  would  have 
sent  the  whole  troop  after  me ;  but  they  were 
hopelessly  healthy  and  strong,  and  not  even  a 
cut  finger  ever  seemed  to  destroy  the  equanimity 
and  happiness  of  my  grandchildren. 

My  life  was  in  danger  of  running  to  waste  in 
this  manner,  for  several  years.  In  lack  of  hav- 
ing anything  to  do,  however,  I  employed  myself 
in  reading.  I  made  ample  notes,  too,  of  what  I 
read,  classifying  and  arranging  them  under  vari- 
ous heads,  making  almost  a  complete  encyclope- 
dia. Then,  for  my  means  were  ample  enough 
to  carry  out  my  whims,  I  became  enamored  of 
gardening,  and  I  sowed  and  planted,  and  laid 
out  flower  borders,  and  studied  all  the  books 
upon  gurdening,  until  some  new  scheme  arose  in 
my  mind,  and  I  went  straight  to  another  sort  of 
hobby-riding.  Strange  that  I  did  not  fall  upon 
spiritualism  or  mesmerism,  or  some  of  the  pop- 
ular isms  of  the  day  ;  but  I  kept  aloof  from  them 
religiously.  Neither  tippings  nor  rappings  tickled 
my  fancy  in  the  least.  I  was  not  unhappy 
through  all  this,  but  I  was  restless. 

Little  Valeria  still  held  the  highest  rank  in  my 
affections.  She  it  was  tbaCTiad  hirst  invested  me 
with  the  venerable  name  of  grandmother,  and  I 
owed  her  the  first  duty  of  one.  She  spent  much 
time  with  me,  and  it  was  by  her  growth  chiofly 
that  I  marked  my  own  increasing  years.  How 
time  sped !  Valeria  sprang  all  at  once  upon  my 
astonished  gaze  a  girl  of  sixteen,  and  already 
with  an  admirer  of  her  own.  I  waked  up  to  the 
fact  when  she  had  spent  several  months  at  a 
boarding-school,  not  far  from  a  certain  college. 
She  had  gone  away  as  a  child — she  returned  a 
young  lady,  with  one  of  the  young  collegians 
dangling  in  her  train.  Poor  girl !  hard  study 
and  watching  (not  with  the  sick)  had  made  her 
look  as  old  as  her  grandmother. 

It  was  a  warm,  sultry  evening  in  August,  the 
yellow  moon  hung  over  the  earth,  looking  al- 
most like  the  sun,  so  bright  and  golden  was  its 
lustre.  I  had  taken  my  seat  in  the  bay  window, 
where  its  beams  came  through  the  tangled  vines. 
I  believe  that  a  bit  of  the  old  romance  which  my 
early  marriage  had  defrauded  from  my  life,  came 
up  ju6t  then.  If  the  lapse  of  years  takes  away 
Hope  from  us,  it  at  least  leaves  us  Memory;  and 
Memory  now  was  knocking  very  loudly  at  my 
heart.  I  stood  again  on  the  puple  heather,  a 
girl  in  white  snood  and  gay  tartan,  purple  and 
green  like  the  mountains,  and  Hugh  Mclvor  was 
at  my  side,  with  his  young,  bright  face  all  aglow 
with  the  first  flush  of  love's  young  dream — that 
dream  than  which  there  is  "  nothing  half  so  sweet 
in  life." 

I  started  rom  my  reverie,  thinking  how  very 
idle  and  foolish  all  these  reminiscences  had  be- 
come. It  was  like  hanging  garlands  over  the 
dead  ;  but  I  sat  and  dreamed  it  all  over  again, 
and  secretly  mourned  that  all  that  is  bright 
should  be  so  fleeting.  I  had  had  no  youth.  The 
"  golden  time  of  youthful  prime  "  had  never  been 
mine.  I  was  but  a  mere  child  when  I  was  mar- 
ried, and  the  years  that  would  have  been  bright 
and  gay,  were  devoted — I  must  not  say  sacrificed 
— to  one  who,  although  kind  and  good,  was 
scarcely  the  mate  which  a  young  and  lively  girl 


like  myself,  full  of  merry  fancies  and  real  Scotch 
gaiety,  would  have  chosen. 

I,  who  would  have  gladly  danced  and  sung 
like  a  free  child  of  the  mountains,  was  chained 
down  to  dull  formality,  to  the  severe  and  rigid 
proprieties  of  life,  and  was  wearing  the  quiet 
badge  of  widowhood  when  the  childish  curls 
were  still  escaping  from  its  prim  restraint. 

And  I  was  forty  nine  and  a  grandmother  !  At 
this  moment  Valeria  came  upon  me  in  my  quiet 
recess.  The  moonbeams  showed  her  where  to 
find  me,  and  the  dear  girl  passed  her  arm  caress- 
ingly around  me,  and  said  : 

"  Why,  grandmother,  yon  look  like  a  queen 
here  in  your  fairy  bower.  Lean  over  into  the 
moonlight,  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Ton  are 
beautiful  as  a  girl  to-night,  with  your  pale,  deli- 
cate face  shining  under  the  moonbeams.  What 
are  you  sitting  here  alone  for?" 

"  Waiting  for  the  lover  that  did  not  come  to 
me  ia  my  youth,  dearest,"  I  answered,  laugh- 
ingly. 

"  I  do  believe  that  he  is  coming  now,"  said  the 
girl,  in  her  innocent  gaiety.  "  See,  he  comes  up 
the  garden  walk,  and  he  has  a  most  noble  air 
too." 

A  voice  was  asking  for  Mrst  Cameron  the  next 
minute,  at  the  door,  and  that  voice  came  to  me 
like  the  strains  of  remembered  music,  such  as 
comes  to  us  with  the  murmur  of  long,  long  ago. 
My  heart  leaped  at  the  sound,  just  as  it  had  done 
thirty  years  before;  but  a  grave,  old  lady  oi 
nearly  fifty  must  have  no  sensations,  so  I  sat  per- 
fectly still. 

"  Grandmother  is  here,  sir,"  said  a  younger 
sister  of  Valeria  who  happened  to  be  visiting  me 
that  week,  and  she  ushered  the  stranger  in,  with  a 
broad  glare  of  light  that  dissipated  all  the  paint- 
ings which  had  come  before  me,  into  "  dissolving 
views." 

A  stout,  "  canny  "  Scotchman  followed  in  lit- 
tle Juliet's  wake,  as  she  came  in,  and  the  broad 
light  glauced  full  on  a  face  that  absolutely  shone 
and  glowed  with  health  and  cheerfulness.  The 
brown  hair  was  thick  and  luxuriant  with  large 
curls — not  a  shadow  of  gray  had  yet  dimmed 
their  brightness.  My  bit  of  romance  lay  shat- 
tered and  broken ;  but  from  its  shivored  rem- 
nants there  arose  something  better  and  more  real, 
and  I  clasped  the  honest  hand  oT  Hugh  Mclvor, 
with  the  conviction  that  nowhere  in  the  wide 
world  could  be  found  a  truer  or  more  earnest 
man,  than  the  one  who  stood  before  me. 

During  my  married  state,  I  had  heard  pas- 
sages of  his  life  that  reflected  honor  and  credit 
on  his  name ;  and  wherever  he  was  known,  there 
was  some  memorial  of  his  goodness,  his  integri- 
ty and  his  benevolence.  I  was  proud  to  think 
that  this  man  was  my  early  friend — nay,  my 
lover  even.  The  children  ran  out,  leaving 
"grandmother"  alone  with  the  stranger.  We 
talked  earnestly  of  what  was  past,  paid  meet 
tribute  to  the  memories  of  those  who  had  gone 
out  from  our  homes,  and  then  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  to  brighten  a  home  for  him  again  on 
the  banks  of  the  Firth. 

"But  I  am  already  a  grandmother,  Hugh. 
You  would  not  marry  a  woman  who  can  count 
grandchildren  by  the  half  dozen  1"  * 

"  Then  let  a  poor,  lonely  man,  who  has  neither 
kith  nor  kin — nothing  but  a  true  heart  and  a 
store  of  useless  pelf,  useless  because  unshared- 
let  him,  I  say,  take  part  and  place  in  the  family 
circle,  and  feel  once  more  that  he  is  not  utterly 
alone.  Let  your  children  be  my  children,  and 
your  grandchildren  be  mine  also.  Suffer  me  to 
believe  that  my  life  is  not  always  to  be  solitary; 
and  it  will  be  so,  if  you  do  not  come  with  me, 
for  I  will  never  see  another  woman  in  the  place 
of  my  lost  Alice,  save  yourself,  whom  I  loved 
even  before  I  knew  the  angel  that  brightened  my 
life  for  a  brief  year,  and  then  passed  away  with 
her  child  upon  her  unbeating  heart." 

What  could  I  say  ?  Was  he  not  my  first,  my 
only  real  beloved  ?  And  if  long  years  had  parted 
us,  was  it  worth  onr  while  to  keep  divided  be- 
cause of  the  rude  and  jeering  speeches  of  the 
world  ?  Yet  I  could  not  answer  for  myself  then, 
and  I  begged  a  day  to  think  over  what  he  had 
said. 

"  Delightful  1  I  never  heard  anything  so  pleas- 
ant in  my  life,"  said  Valeria,  when  I  made  her 
my  confidant.  "  Grandmother  will  make  a 
splendid  bride,  Juliet.  You  and  I  will  dress  her. 
It  will  be  the  first  instance  on  record,  although 
there  are  a  good  many  cases  where  the  reverse 
takes  place." 

"  Nonsense,  child !  making  game  of  your 
grandmother  1" 
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"  No,  indeed  I"  Haid  the  dear  girl;  lay- 
ing lior  head  on  my  shoulder.  "  I  inn 
only  too  clad  that  amongst  all  ilie  hep- 
rifneps  which  seems  lo  bo  coming  to  our 
Family  (she  blushed  a  little  at  this),  (hat 
grandmother  in  not  left  to  be  happy 
only  in  our  reflected  joy." 

And  ho  it  is  fixed  that  Hugh  ami  my- 
self, parted  bo  long,  shall  take  tip  the 
broken  link  in  the  chain  that  Witt  sev- 
ered    in    our  youth,   and   that  he  sliol! 

COUIO    OUt    Of     tllU     hmi'liiif  It)     in    which 

ho  has  lived,   giving  to  mo  and  mino 
his  pure  and  true  heart  in  exchange  for 

the  hive  wn  .shall  all  hear  Cor  him. 

"Too  late!"  did  I  hear  you  nay, 
youthful  reader?  I  will  have  a  little  talk 
with  you  about  that,  when  you  are  of 
my  ogo — and  I  am  eighty  or  there- 
abouts. Opinions  change  wondeifully 
with  yearn,  and  so  will  yours,  depend 
on  it,  my  mailing  friend,  who*>e  hnnd- 
somo,  youthful  face  looks  ho  rosy  now. 
In  a  few  years  the  roses  will  begin  to 
fado  away  and  grow  dull.  But  do  you 
suppose  that  tho  n  union  heart  within  you 
is  MI)inK  to  wither  ?  No  moro  than  the 
shining  brown  nut  withers  because  tho 
leaves  on  its  native  tree  luivo  turned  sere 
and  fallen  to  tho  ground  I 

BoIIpvo  It  not — though  lonely 

Thy  evening  homo  amy  bo; 
That  Beauty's  bark  can  only 

Float  on  h  summer  sen; 
Though  Ton.'  thy  bloom  bo  stealing, 

There'll  still  tieyond  his  urt, 
Tin'  Wild  (lower  wreath*  or  footing, 

Tho  sunbeam  of  the  heart." 


MECHANICS'   HAIL,  PORTLAND. 

This  fino  building,  a  view  of  which  is 
here  given,  and  which  was  completed  by 
tho  "  Maine  Charitable  Mechanic  Asso- 
ciation "  in  February,  1859,  is  located  on 
land  purchased  of  Mr.  John  Russell,  for 
$6000.  It  stands  on  the  corner  of  Casco  and 
Congress  Streets,  in  a  most  prominent  and  cen- 
tral position.  It  is  erected  from  a  plan  by  that 
well-known  architect,  T.  J.  Sparrow,  Esq.,  and 
was  built  under  his  eye,  and  from  his  suggestions 
througfllut.  The  result  is  an  elegant  and  artistic 
building,  being  what  was  confidently  expected 
from  his  well-known  ability  in  this  department. 
It  has  a  front  on  Congress  street  of  54  feet  4 
inches,  and  its  depth  on  Casco  Street  is  97  feet. 
On  the  first  floor  in  the  rear,  is  the  Library 
Room,  51  feet  4  inches  by  27  feet  2  inches,  and 
15  feet  2  inches  high.  In  front  are  two  stores, 
18  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  between  them  is  the 
principal  entrance,  13  feet  4  inches  wide,  contin- 
ued to  the  Library  Room  and  communicating 
with  an  entrance  six  feet  in  width  from  Casco 
Street.  In  the  wide  entrance  are  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  large  Hall,  which  is  on  the  second 
floor,  and  also  to  all  the  upper  portions  of  the 
building.  The  Hall  is  33  feet  in  height  and  51 
feet  4  inches  by  66  feet  long  from  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  the  two  reception  rooms  in  front, 
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which  are  over  and  of  the  width  of  the  stores,  and 
communicating  with  the  hall  and  stairway.  O  ver 
these  are  two  private  rooms — one  for  ladies  and 
one  for  gentlemen — the  floors  of  which  are  12 
feet  above  that  of  the  hall.  These  rooms  are 
fitted  with  water-closets,  etc.,  complete  in  every 
respect,  in  the  most  workmanlike  manner.  Com- 
munication is  had  by  iron  galleries  and  stairs 
from  these  rooms  to  the  hall  floor,  near  the 
speaker's  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  hall.  There 
are  other  rooms  over  these,  fitted  for  a  kitchen, 
store-room,  pantry,  crockery,  glass-ware,  etc. 
The  dormer  story  rises  about  eight  feet  above  the 
roof  of  the  main  building.  This  is  finished  for  a 
supper-room.  It  is  14  feet  in  height,  76  feet  long 
by  24  feet  wide  between  the  queen  posts,  and  re- 
cessed four  feet  outside  of  these  and  under  the  main 
roof,  making  the  width  of  the  floor  32  feet.  The 
floor  of  this  room  is  on  the  beams,  and  has  a  gal- 
lery across  the  front  for  a  look-out  (giving  a 
grand  view  of  the  city  and  environs),  and  will 
accommodate  a  small  orchestra.  The  height  of 
the  building  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  main   cor- 


nice is  50  feet  6  inches ;  to  top  of  the  dormer 
st*  ry,  64  feet  6  inchos.  The  building  is  admir- 
ably arranged  and  constructed.  The  large  hall 
is  a  most  beautiful  one,  and  well  adapted  lor 
crncerts,  lectures,  balls,  or  exhibitions  of  various 
k;nds.  It  is  finely  arranged  for  sound,  and  is 
p'onounced  one  of  the  best  music  halls  in  New 
England.  Since  its  completion,  it  has  been 
much  in  use  for  these  various  purposes,  and  has 
given  good  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  occu- 
pied it.  Mr.  John  B.  Thaxter  is  the  superin- 
t<  ndent,  to  whom  applications  may  be  made  for 
terms,  etc.,  by  parties  desiring  to  use  it. 

-# 4     ^»»     » 

BUNGALOW  OF  THE  RAJAH  OF  SARAWAK. 

In  a  former  number  of  our  illustrated  iournal, 
we  presented  a  series  of  views  depicting  the  in- 
habitants of  Borneo,  and  took  occasion  in  that 
article  to  speak  of  the  adventures  of  Sir  James 
Brooke,  until  recently  Rajah  of  Sarawak.  This 
gentleman,  formerly  an  English  clergyman,  set- 
tled at  Sarawak,  and  made  himself  so  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  they  chose  him  for  their  ra- 


i»h.  Sarawak  is  on  the  north  coast  of 
Borneo,  near  ius  west  wide,  and  extends 
between  latitude  1  and  2  North,  and  lon- 
gitude 109°  #o.',  and  i  lflo40'  E.,  bound- 
ed '■■■<■  i  and  Houth  by  the  Krimbong 
Mountain,  and  watered  by  the  Sarawak 
and  its  tributaries.  Before  Sir  James 
Brooke's  appointment  a*  rajah,  it  had 
only  1500  inhabitants,  but  from  the  im- 
provement* he  introduced — tho  found- 
ing of  schools,  a  church,  etc. — its  pros- 
perity increased,  and  the  population 
swelled  in  a  tew  years  to  12,000.  Sar- 
nwitk  enjoys  an  excellent  climate,  is  rich 
in  mineral  and  agricultural  products, 
and  in  admirably  hituated  for  trade.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Sir  James 
Brooke,  who  won  driven  from  his  terri- 
tory by  Chinese  outlaws  about  three  years 
since,  returned  with  a  well-armed  body  of 
men  and  inflicted  a  severe  chastisement 
on  them.  We  believe  he  has  since  aban- 
doned the  ruJHhNhip,  and  haH  been  desir- 
ous of  placing  Sarawak  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  Our  engraving  shown  his 
Bungalow,  a  pretty  re»idence,  in  a  ro- 
mantic Bpot,  and  surrounded  by  all  the 
luxuriance  of  tropical  vegetation.  A 
topsail  schooner  lies  at  anchor  in  the  lit- 
tle bay,  and  canoeH  manned  by  natives 
pull  about  the  river. 

THE  DRAINAGE  OF  PARIS. 

The  termination  of  tho  great  conduc- 
tor beneath  the  pavement  of  Paris  is  re- 
garded as  an  immense  success  by  the  en- 
gineers connected  with  the  enterprise. 
This  gigantic  drain  is  considered  one  of 
the  wonders  of  modern  engineering,  and 
is  destined,  it  appears,  to  form  the  great 
artery  of  a  system  of  sewerage  which  has 
long  been  in  contemplation  both  for  the 
salubrity  of  the  city  and  for  economy  at 
the  same  time.  Two  of  these  stupend- 
ous drains  are  to  bo  constructed  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  Seine,  and  to  conduct  the  refuse  water 
of  the  city  into  a  vast  reservoir,  whence  they  are 
to  be  disseminated  aB  liquid  manure  over  the 
most  barren  of  the  plains  round  Paris.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  is  that  experimentalised  at  Berlin 
with  such  eminent  success  that  the  sandy  plains 
in  the  midst  of  which  that  city  is  situated  have 
been  converted,  within  the  space  of  a  few  years, 
into  the  richest  meadow  land  in  the  whole  of 
Northern  Germany.  The  prevalence  of  epidem- 
ics and  miasma  during  the  autumn  months  in 
Paris  has  always  been  attributed  to  the  immense 
mass. of  stagnant  waters  left  to  corrupt  beneath 
the  slightly  covered  drains  which  run  beneath 
the  houses,  whence  they  creep  as  lazily  as  they 
list  into  the  Seine.  The  new  system,  which  will 
come  into  action  in  October,  is  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  benefits  conferred  as  yet  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  by  its  very  liberal  municipality. 

All  history  easily  revolves  itself  into  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  few  stout  and  earnest  persons. 
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}att's  €axmx. 

[Written  for  Ballous  Pictorial.] 
TO    31¥    HU8BAND. 

BT  BK1XA    J.   SUSTOR. 


I  am  muring,  dearest,  mup-ing, 

On  the  time  when  first  we  met. 
Do  wo  beside  the  sparkling  waters, 

£re  the  gorgeous  son  bad  set. 
Unto  thee  old  Time  bad  given 

Manhood's  beauty,  manhood's  grace, 
While  I  owned  the  sole  poisession 

Of  a  childish  beart  and  face. 

Then  you  looked  upon  me,  darling, 

As  you'd  look  upon  a  flower, 
Growing  up  in  simple  freshness 

In  a  lonely  woodland  bower. 
But  I  looked  upon  tbee,  dearest, 

As  the  little  creeping  vine 
Looks  upon  the  lofty  elm, 

Where  Its  tendrils  may  entwine. 

May  mj  bosom's  tendrils,  loved  one, 

Ever  round  thee  strongly  twine, 
While  thine  own  pure,  deep  affections 

Like  bright  sunbeams  on  me  shine. 
And  whene'er  life's  patb  is  troddeo, 

And  our  hearts  from  earth  are  riveo, 
May  we  pass  together,  darling. 

To  a  happy  home  in  heaven. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SIMILE. 

This  rhyme 
Is  like  the  fair  pearl  necklace  of  the  queen, 
That  buret  in  dancing,  and  the  pearls  were  split; 
Rome  lost,  some  stolen,  some  as  relic*  kept. 
But  never  more  the  same  two  Meter  pearls 
Ilaa  down  the  silken  thread  to  kiss  each  other 
On  her  white  neck— so  is  it  with  this  rhyme : 
It  lives  dlspersedly  in  many  hands, 
And  every  minstrel  sings  It  differently; 
Yet,  Is  there  one  true  line,  the  pearl  of  pearls : 
'■  Man  dreams  of  Fame,  while  wum.-n  wakes  to  lOTe." 
TlKflYSOX. 

THE  COQUETTB. 

Can  I  again  that  look  recall, 

That  once  could  make  me  die  for  tbee  ' 

Mo,  no;  the  eye  that  beams  on  all, 
Shall  sever  more  be  prized  by  me.  Moon. 


OOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

—  After  a  summer  which  turned  out  much  warmer 
than  was  anticipated,  we  are  entering  on  a  season  which 
has  a  right  to  give  us  a  cool  reception.  Tet  there  is  some- 
thing so  invigorating  in  our  keen  autumnal  air,  tbat  we 
are  sometimes  Inclined  to  give  September  and  October  tbe 
preference  over  all  the  other  months  of  the  year.  At 
this  season  we  always  feel  in  the  best  condition  for  phy- 
sical and  mental  labor;  and  then,  In  hours  of  relaxation, 
the  nature  in  autumu  affords  a  splendid  pageant  from 
the  first  advent  of  tbe  frost  to  the  fall  of  tbe  leaf.  Tour- 
ists are  very  unwise  who  abandon  mountain  and  luke 
juat  when  vegetation  puts  on  those  gorgeous  kaleidosco- 
pic dyes  which  art  daretTnot  imitate— when  the  leaves  of 
walnut  seem  Hakes  of  sunshine,  and  thoso  of  tbe  maple 
are  as  red  as  any  lips  tbat  were  ever  kissed The  pa- 
pers in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  having  a  good 
deal  to  say  about  Colonel  Thorne,  one  of  tbe  very  rlcb 
men  of  NtMi  York,  who  led  an  unostcotatlous  life  in  that 
city  for  some  years  preceding  his  death,  but  whose  stylo 
of  living  in  Paris  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the  citizen- 
king  wna  on  the  throne,  afforded  Inexhaustible  matter  of 
comment  to  the  French  feuilletonists.  Tbe  colonel  vied 
with  royalty  in  the  splendor  of  his  equipages  and  bis 
fetes.  We  remember  hearing  how  bis  drawing-rooms 
wero  draped  with  sutin  curtains  with  gold  bullion  fringe?, 
and  how  he  had  "  forty  horses  in  his  stable,  forty  covers 
on  his  table,"  as  Baron  Pompollno  says  or  sings.  "  Mad- 
ame De  Pierre?,  daughter  of  Colonel  Thorne,"  says  the 
Home  Journal,  "  is  at  this  time  a  dime  <i'honneur  of  the 
Empress  of  the  French.  Her  portrait  makes  one  of  the 
bevy  of  stately  beauties  gathered  by  Winter  halter's  skil- 
ful pencil  about  the  tall  and  graceful  figure  of  the  lovely 
Eugenie,  in  that  admirable  picture  of  an  Acadian  court, 
now  become  familiar  to  our  print  shops  and  our  par- 
lors " Mrs.  Malr,  a  grand -daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 

is  giving  readings  from  Shakspeare's  plays  in  London. 
At  tbe  Invitation  of  Lady  Noel  Byron,  a  small  party  of 
private  friends  recently  at'ended  the  reading  of  "  Mac- 
beth.". ....  -''My  son,"  said  a  philosophical  old  gentle- 
man, "  when  draymen  take  the  temperance  pledge  and 
tho  police  refuse  bribes,  when,  an  omnibus  half  empty 
goes  the  jamc  pace  as  a  full  one,  when  the  laws  of  private 
property  extend  to  umbrellas,  and  when  a  bachelor  in 
lodgings  finds  a  shirt  without  a  button  off,  then  thou 
mayest  chance  to  find  a  wife  who  will  not  object  to  travel 
without  elght-and-twenty  packages,  and  who  will  show 
herself  possessed  of  such  angelic  self-denial  as  even  to  re- 
fuse thine  offer  of  a  dress  simply  because  she  thinks  she 

doesn't  need  it." Mr.  Charles  Dix, son  of  General 

John  A.  Dix.  of  New  York,  has  just  returned  to  his  stu- 
dio Id  tbat  city,  after  passing  the  summer  making  sketch- 
es  and  studies  on  the  coast  of  Maine.  Mr.  Dix,  though 
a  very  young  man,  has  already  achieved  a  high  reputa- 
tion as  a  murine  painter.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
art,  and  all  his  pictures  are  painted  con  amore.    They  are 

eagerly  sought  after,  and  command  high  prices The 

war  fever  has  entirely  died  out  at  Paris,  and  tbe  papers 
are  1  mding  peace  as  diligently  as  a  few  weeks  since  they 
hounded  on  tbe  dogs  of  war.  All  the  plays  which  cele- 
b-ate the  glory  of  tbe  Zouaves  and  tbe  shame  of  the  Aus- 
trians  have  been  swept  from  tbe  bills  of  the  boulevards, 
and  we  look  for  a  succession  of  pastoral  piece;  In  place 


of  "  drums,  trumpets,  blunderb asses,  gun?  and  thun- 
der."  Tennyson  received  five  ha  ndred  dollars  for  his 

poem,  "  The  Grandmother's  Apology,"  published  In 
Once  a  Week.  We  should  imagine  tbat  sum  would  tempt 
the  laureate  to  write  a  poem  "  ooce  a  week '"  for  a  series 

of  years A  new  Une  of  telegraph  has  been  opened 

between  Chicago  and  Fort  Wayne,  aod  in  connection  with 

Pittsburgh John  Sibley,  of  Cedar  Hill.  New  York, 

met  with  a  sadden  and  violent  death  lately  from  a  most 
unexpected  cause.  He  wasin  the  act  of  passing  through 
the  gate  leading  to  his  brother  i  house,  having  bis  knife 
in  bis  band  peeling  some  fruit.  While  thus  eogaged,  the 
gate,  in  closing,  strack  hi*  arm,  slid  drove  the  knife  into 
his  heart,  causing  a  wound  which  proved  fatal  in  a  ft* 
hours.     He  died  oo   tbe  following  moroiog.     He  was 

about  sixteen  years  of  age A  New  York  paper  says 

tbe  trade  with  the  interior  promises  to  be  the  largest  ever 

known The  remains  of  Horace  Minn  were  buried  in 

the  park  immediately  in  front  of  Antioch  College,  where 
the  students  will  erect  a  monument  to  bis  memory.  His 
disease  was  called  by  some  typhoid  fever  and  by  others 
dy?pep>la;  but  it  was  literally  exhaustion.  Ue  bad  been 
doing  for  some  time  work  enough  for  two  men,  and  he 

was  literally  worn  out Blondin  has  performed  such 

wonderful  feats  tbat  an  exchange  thinks  it  would  be 
much  safer  to  crow  the  Niagara,  wheeled  by  Blondin  over 
the  rope  than  to  trust  tbat  man  trap  called  the  Suspension 

Bridge The  raftsmen  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  owing  to 

the  competition  between  boats  and  cars,  are  carried  the 
one  hundred  and  seventy  niiles  for  one  dollar,  a  rate  than 
which  the  voyageur  would  find  difficult  to  dtmiuUb  on 

his  Hotting  timber  home The    t.iJy  editor  of  the 

Ilockford,  Illinois,  Standard  fays:  "Tbe  ■  Daughters  of 
Malta'  are  becomTng  as  distinguished,  and  seem  to  be 
quite  as  benevolent  in  their  designs,  as  the  'Sons  of 
Malta'  Their  object  is  said  to  be  to  relieve  widowers, 
destitute  bachelors,  dandle/,  Hottentots,  and  orphan 
male  children.  By  tbe  time  tbe  Sons  obtain  tbe  control 
of  tbe  Island  of  Cuba,  tbe  Daughters  confidently  expect 

to   subjugate   the    IsU    of  Man." At   Black   River. 

Michigan,  is  a  large  settlement  of  Hollanders.  These  in- 
genious and  enterprising  people  are  huUdlog  a  harbor. 
They  have  constructed  two  piers  300  feet  Into  tbe  lake, 
and  will  extend  tbem  as  much  further,  giving  ten  feet  of 
water  for  vessels.  A  channel  170  feet  wide  has  been  cut 
through  a  tongue  of  land;  and  tbe  current  of  tbe  river 
has  washed  It  out  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  all  lake 
craft.  . .  „  .The  snakes  brought  by  Prof.  Christy  from  the 
South,  says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  have  been  used  at  the 
Ohio  Medical  College,  lo  a  series  of  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain an  antidote  for  the  poison.  A  few  days  since  a  doe; 
was  Introduced  to  tbe  snake's  rage,  and  was  immediately 
bitten.  Prof.  Foot*  administered  to  him  brandy  coo- 
taloing  five  drachms  bromine,  four  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  two  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate.  He 
recovered  in  a  short  time.  To  test  tbe  question  whether 
his  recovery  was  duu  to  the  brandy  or  to  the  Ingredients 
It  contained  in  solution,  another  dog  was  suffered  to  be 
bitten,  and  tbe  bromine,  Iodide  of  potassium  and  corrosive 
sublimate  administered  alooe.  An  hour  after  be  seemed 
to  be  recovering  slowly.  The  next  experiment  will  be  to 
administer  the  brandy  alone,  which  is  claimed  to  be  an 

effectual  remedy. Mr.  Hume,  the  Medium,  put  bis 

"  foot  Into  it  "  lately  at  Paris,  says  the  Medical  Times. 
At  one  of  his  iceancts,  one  of  the  audience  made  a  grab 
at  the  moment  of  a  spiritual  manifestation  upon  bis  leg 

and  caught  In  bis  hand  the  foot  of  Mr  Hume Tbe 

French  government  have  determined  to  include Iq  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  army  a  knowledge-  of  the  art  of 
snimming,  as  a  considerable   number  were  drowned  in 

crossing  tho  rivers  In  Northern  Italy The  celebrated 

whitebait,  so  long  believed  to  be  patent  only  to  the  Loo- 

doners,  bos  been  discovered  in  tbe  Frith  of  Forth A 

venerable  American  judge  relates  the  following  anecdote: 
"The  moroiug  following  the  battle  of  Yorktown  I  bad 
the  curiosity  to  attend  the  wounded.  Among  others 
v.Iio.t  limbs  were  so  much  Injured  as  to  require  amputa- 
tion was  a  musician,  who  had  received  a  mueket-ball  In 
tbe  knee.  As  was  usual  In  such  cases,  preparations  were 
making  to  lash  blm  down  to  tbe  tublo  to  prevent  tbe  pos- 
cibillty  of  his  moving.  Says  the  sufferer,  '  Now,  doctor, 
what  would  yoa  be  atV  'My  lad,  lam  going  to  take 
off  your  leg,  and  It  is  necessary  you  should  be  lashed 
down.'  '  I'll  consent  to  no  ouch  thing.  You  may  pluck 
the  heart  from  my  bosom,  but  you'll  not  confine  me.  Is 
there  a  violin  in  camp?  If  so,  bring  it  to  me.'  A  violin 
was  furnished,  and  after  tuning  It  he  said  ;  '  Now,  doc- 
tor, begin.'  And  he  continued  to.  play  until  tho  opera- 
tion, which  took  about  forty  minutes,  was  completed, 
without  missing  a  noU  or  moving  a  musole The  Tu- 
rin correspondent  of  the  London  Post  states  that  sixty 
Hungarians  who  escaped  from  the  Austrian  army  were 
retaken,  placed  before  a  battery,  fired  upon  with  grape, 

aad  all  killed  but  two We  learn  from  Russia  that 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey's  •'  Letters  to  the  President"  have 
been  published  in  St.  Petersburghj  and  that  his  work  en- 
titled {i  Principles  "  is  soon  to  appear  from  the  press  in 
Moscow Dr.  Dixon  says  that  durlDg  his  vi»it  to  Ire- 
land, he  met  a  mob  of  cbildreb  so  ragged,  that  If  they 
had  got  entangled  it  would  have  takeflHheir  parents  a  life- 
time to  separate  them The  richest  man  in  London 

has  incurred  Punch's  displeasure,  and  is  neatly  touched 
thus:  "  A  little  Wren  has  built  his  nest  in  "the  Marquis 
of  Westminster's  pocket!    Jt  has  not  been  disturbed 

since  it  laid  its  first  egg. r> The  native  soil  of  the 

Netherlander :  was  reclaimed  from  tbe  sea,  "fished 
ashore,"  as  Mnrvel  wittily  says ;  and  in  It,  as  Butler,  with 
equal  humor  affirms,  "  the  people  do  not  60  much  live  as 
go  aboard.'- Kidnapping  coolies  is  defioed  by  an  ex- 
change— Hooking  fans  from  an  ice  cream  saloon In 

California  the  papers  intimate  that  tbe  yield  of  gold  con- 
tinues to  be  as  great  as  ever,  and  new  discoveries  of  gold 
placers  are  of  dally  Occurrence.     By  way  of  variety  they 

have  just  "  scared  up  "  a  tin  mine. A  writer  in  the 

New  York  Herald  estimates  that  a  total  of  §2.000,000  of 
profits  will  be  made  by  the  country  hotel  keepers  In  tbe 
course  of  the  present  season. ....  .The  beat  in  Spain  this 

year  bas  been  greater  than  for  many  years,  and  has  not 
only  done  damage  to  the  crops'  but  killed  several 
people Judge  Haliburton's  maiden  speech  in   the 


House  of  Commons  was  a  failure.    A  London  paper  says 

he  is  no  orator  thoogh  a  *•  Slick  "  writer The  son  of 

tbe  late  Mettemicb,  who  is  ambassador  at  Paris,  it  is 
said  iuherits  his  father's  striking  advantages  of  person 

and  manner Concerning  the  crops  the  New  York 

Journal  of  Commerce  says :  **  This  year  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Union  appear  to  have  Tied  with  each  other  in 
rewording  the  labors  of  the  husbandman.  The  whe^t 
aod  corn  of  the  North,  abundant  as  is  their  yield,  do 
not  excel  in  productiveness  the  cotton,  rice  and  other 
crops  of  the  South-  All  sections  share  in  the  abundance 
of  the  harvest,  and  tbe  consequent  prosperity  of  the 

country." A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 

urges  that  the  foreign  importations,  about  which  so  much 
ado  has  been  made  throughout  the  country,  are  proving 
to  be  within  the  wants  of  the  season  now  coming  on; 
and  that  the  panic  predictors  do  not  understand  what 
thej  have  been  writing  about.     There  is  good  Sense  in 

this The  opera  season  is  expected  to  open  soon  with 

great  eclat.  The  stockholders  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  have  directed  new  scenery  to  be  painted  for  tbe 
**  Sicilian  Vespers"  and  "La  Juive,"*  which,  with  the 
magnificent  dresses  and  other  properties  now  being  man- 
ufactured at  Pi.ris,  will  cost  about  826,000.  The  stock- 
holders of  tbe  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Music  have  ex- 
pended 65000  for  new  and  splendid  scenery  for  tbe  fore- 
going operas la  a  recent  lecture  on  marriage.  Rev. 

G.  W.  Woodruff,  of  Connecticut,  said:  "I  know  of  no 
more  distressing  thing  than  a  large-hearted,  noble,  ex- 
pansive man.  linked  to  a  petulant,  lit  tie- sou  led,  hen-peck* 
log  woman,  or  a  noble  woman  linked  to  one  of  those  sor- 
did, mean  little  ljbels  upon  mankind.  If  such  is  your 
case.  why.  get  a  divorce  in  heaven's  oaine,  and  God  help 

you  to  it" A  ftllow  went  Into  a  dining  saloon  in 

New  Haven  a  few  evenings  since  and  ordered  a  porter- 
house steak  with  "trimmings.'1  Three  quarters  of  an 
hour  passed,  when  the  proprietor  looked  Into  tbe  stall, 
and  discovered  that  his  customer  had  left  by  an  open 
window,  not  only  loaviog  his  bill  unpaid,  but  taking  the 
pepper  and  mustard  boxes  with  him! 


Matters  In  General. 

The  proceedings  of  the  peace  conference  at  Zurich  are 
deeply  interesting,  and,  of  course,  engaging  the  attention 
of  all  Europe.  Tbe  members  are  as  follows:  Austria — 
Count  Colloredo  and  Baron  Merpenberg;  France — Baron 
Bourqueoey  and  Marquis  Bounevllle;  Sardinia— Chev- 
alier Desambrols  and  Chevalier  Jococan,  tbe  Sardinian 
Minister  at  Berne.— The  news  of  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
Preach  army  of  Observation  on  the  Rhine  produced  a 
very  favorable  effaet  in  Berlin  and  Prussia. — Oo  the  en- 
trance of  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  Milan  he  was  well  re- 
ceived. His  majesty  passed  through  the  Corso  on  horse- 
back amidst  enthusiastic  acclamations.  A  Te  Deum  was 
performed,  at  which  tbe  king  was  present,  and  be  after- 
wards received  the  authorities  of  the  city.  In  the  eve- 
ning a  graDd  illumination  took  place.  Tbe  appearance 
of  Milan  during  tbe  fete  was  very  Imposing. — Sham  fights 
by  40,000  men  have  been  executed  at  Chalons  Champ, 
under  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  orders,  illustrative  of  epi- 
sodes atSolferino.  Tbe  emperor  returns  to  the  camp  to 
take  command  of  tbe  manoeuvres. — The  relations  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia  almost  assume  the  dimensions 
of  a  regular  rapture,  and  were  regarded  as  dangerous  to 
the  smaller  German  States.— The  construction  of  a  rail- 
way between  Moscow  and  Saraftour.  a  distance  of  700 
vents,  has  been  authorised.  The  capital  of  the  company 
will  be  45,000,000  roubles,  with  a  government  guarantee 
for  80  years  of  4  1-2  per  cent. 

The  King  of  Portugal. 

The  poor  young  King  of  Portugal  Is  to  a  sad  state  of 
miod  since  the  demise  of  his  consort.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
most  attached  of  loving  husbands.  In  a  letter  to  his 
friend,  tbe  Duke  of  Terceira,  be  says :  "  It  Is  sad  to  hare 
known  tbe  greatest  Of  misfortunes  at  the  age  of  ambi- 
tion and  of  tbe  illurloos  that  usually  accompany  it.  I 
am  resigned  to  my  lot,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  duties  for 
what  my  lot  is,  and  not  for  what  it  might  have  been." 

The  Jews  of  Russia. 

Tbe  Emperor  of  Russia  bas  authorised  the  Jews  to 
raise  a  fund,  the  Interest  of  which  is  to  be  employed  as 
prises  for  the  best  literary  works  in  tbe  Hebrew  language 
which  shall  be  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
His  majesty  has  also  founded  five  scholarships  at  the 
Technological  Institute  in  favor  of  young  Jews. 
Garway  Steamers. 

Four  steamships  are  now  constructing  for  the  Gaiway 
line  at  Newcastle  and  Hull ;  two  by  Mr.  Palmer  and  two 
by  Mr.  Samuelson,  eminent  ship  builders,  and  S100.000 
have  been  paid  to  them  on  their  contracts  upon  certif- 
icates from  the  admiralty.  The  ships  are  to  cost  about 
S400,000  each. 

A  Child  of  the  Regiment. 

Madame  Espioasse,  widow  of  General  Espinasse,  has 
written  to  the7  second  regiment  of  Zouaves'  to  have  her 
son  received  as  a  child  of  the  regiment. 

English  Racing. 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck  was  not  the  only  person  upon  whom 
fortune  smiled  at  tbe  Goodwood  races.  His  friends  backed 
Starke  freely,  and  bagged  535,000  for  their  enterprise. 

Italy  and  the  Peace. 

Private  letters  just  received  from  Italy  inform  us  that 
the  peace  is  becoming  more  popular  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  various  States. 
Parodl. 

They  say  Parodl  has  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and 
contemplated  retiring  from  tbe  stage  lost  spring. 
An  accomplished  Sovereign. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  lin- 
guist, and  can  speak  twelve  languages  well. 

Albert  Smith. 

Albert  Smith  has  just  been  married  to  Miss  Mary  Kee- 
ley,  late  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London. 


Effects  of  Smoking. 

The  Dublin  Medical  Press  asserts  tbat  the  pupils  cf  tbe 
polytechnic  school  to  Paris  have  recently  furnished  some 
curious  statistics  bearing  on  tobacco.  Dividing  the  young 
gentlemen  of  that  college  Into  two  groups—  tbe  smokers 
and  nonsmokers — it  shows  that  the  smokers  have  proved 
themselves  in  the  various  competitive  examinations  far 
inferior  to  the  others.  Not  only  in  tbe  examinations  on 
entering  tbe  school  are  the  smokers  in  a  lower  rank,  bat 
in  the  various  ordeals  that  they  have  to  pass  through  in 
a  year,  the  average  rank  of  the  smokers  had  constantly 
fallen,  and  not  inconsiderably,  while  the  men  who  did 
not  smoke  were  found  to  enjoy  a  eerebral  atmosphere  of 
the  clearest  kind. 

Funeral  of  a  Queen. 

At  tbe  funeral  of  tbe  late  Queen  of  Portugal  there  was 
a  large  attendance  of  tbe  people,  and  expressions  of  grief 
and  sympathy  were  universal.  Mourning  was  to  be  worn 
for  six  months.  A  very  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
queen  was  not  well  treated  by  the  court  physicians,  aad 
that  if  there  had  been  a  mere  timely  application  of  tho 
remedies  which  were  afterwards  used,  she  would  have  es- 
caped. While  the  body  lay  in  state  took  place  the  cere- 
monial of  kissing  the  haod  of  tbe  dead  monarch — a  cus- 
tom which  dates  from  the  time  of  Don  Pedro  tbe  Cruel, 
who  obliged  his  court  to  pay  this  homage  to  tbe  remains 
of  the  lovely  Inn  de  Castro. 

French  Artists. 

Almost  all  the  artists  who  made  the  Italian  campaign 
with  the  French  army  have  returned  to  Paris.  Their 
faces  are  as  bronzed  as  if  they  were  veritable  Africans. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  la  not  loaded  with  sketches 
and  albums  of  all  sorts.  Everything  remarkable  at  tbe 
seat  of  war  bas  been  drawn  with  the  utmost  care.  One 
of  tbe  painters  had  a  stroke  of  luck.  He  recognized,  or 
rather  discovered,  at  Milan  a  well-preserved  fresco,  cer- 
tainly the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

English  Appreciation. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  a  recent  letter  to  Mr.  Allibone, 
writes  la  most  eulogistic  terms  of  Mr.  Fresco tt  and  his 
works.  He  remarks  in  conclusion :  "  Tbe  loss  of  such  a 
man  In  the  prime  of  life  and  la  tbe  meridian  of  his  pow- 
ers, Is  a  loss  not  to  his  country  alone,  but  to  tbe  whole 
human  race,  to  whom  bis  beautiful  writings  wUl  always 
prove  a  source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment." 

French  Army  and  Navy. 

In  the  correspondence  from  Paris.lt  Is  observed  that 
notwithstanding  the  reductions  En  the  army  and  navy, 
tbe  men  are  always  within  grasp,  and  can  be  called  from 
their  retreat,  and  that  tbe  line  wblcb  separates  a  peace 
footing  from  a  war  footing,  is  not  very  distinctly  drawn 
la  France. 

New  Arch  in  Paris, 

Napoleon  has  determined  apon  the  erection  of  a  new 
arch  of  triumph  at  Paris,  in  honor  of  bis  Italian  victo- 
ries. It  will  cost  several  millions,  and  will  ostensibly  be 
erected  by  subscription.  The  bas  reliefs  are  already  dis- 
tributed for  execution  among  tbe  best  sculptors  In  Paris. 

Steamship  Navigation. 

The  British  government  pays  to  the  various  steamship 
lines  which  ply  between  England  and  the  United  States 
and  Canada  an  aggregate  bounty  of  91,600,000  to  tbe 
shape  of  mail  contracts.  This  seems  to  be  tbe  only  way 
in  which  ocean  steamship  navigation  can  be  maintained. 

The  15th  of  August. 

Such  was  the  anxiety  of  Parisians  and  foreigners  to 
hire  a  good  view  of  the  entry  of  Napoleon  and  his  army 
on  the  15th  of  August,  that  a  certain  wiodow,  with  three 
seats,  on  the  boulevard  des  Italiens  was  let  for  9200! 

A  Murillo. 

A  picture  by  Murillo,  representing  the  Assumption, 
bas  just  been  discovered  la  a  chateau  in  tbe  enviions  of 
Caen.  Tbe  design  is  admirable,  and  the  color  rich  and 
worthy  of  the  great  Spanish  master. 

The  Paris  Jockey  Club. 

The  jockey  club  which  displayed  Its  patriotism  and  gal- 
lantry signally  during  tho  Italian  campaign,  has  just 
given  a  brilliant  reception  to  Marshal  McMahonand  those 
of  its  members  who  went  to  the  war. 

In  Luck. 

Jules  Favre,  the  eloquent  and  fearless  republican  law- 
yer wbO  defended  Orslnl,  has  just  inherited  from  the  sons 
of  a  celebrated  goldsmith  a  fortune  of  more  than  $300,000, 
with  a  bousefull  of  Buperb  furniture. 

Milan. 

A  letter  from  Milan  says  :  "  Words  fail  me  to  express 
the  funeral  gloom  that  veils  the  Lombard  cities  since  the 
peace  of  Villafranca  clouded  the  sky  which  for  months 
bad  worn  such  bright  and  cloudless  hues." 


NEW 


PTJBtlOATIONS. 


TbiBomvn  Question.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Edmond  About.  By  Mrs-  Annie  I.  Wood.  Edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Rev.  E  N/  Kirk.  D.  D.  Bos- 
ton :  J--E  TUton  &  Co.,  161  Washington  Street.  12mo. 
pp.  308.    1859. 

The  early  chapters  of  this  much-talked  of  book  ap- 
peared in  the  "  Moniteur,1'  PnriB,  and  of  course  bad  au 
official  sanctian.  They  were  so  offensive  to  Rome,  how- 
ever, that  the  publication  was  stopped,  and  the  whole 
work  was  published  in  Brussels.  For  a  day  or  two  it  was 
permitted  to  be  sold  in  Paris,  and  10,000  copies  were 
spetdily  disposed  of;  but  tbe  authorities  again  interfered. 
The  author  Is  a  talented,  learned  and  vigorous,  but  un- 
scrupulous and  unreliable  writer.  The  friends  of  tbe  pa- 
pal government  Insist  that  this  work,  spiced  with  malice, 
is  full  of  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods.  But  tbe  very 
controversy  it  has  excited  induces  everybody  to  read  It, 
so  that  the  author  is  of  com  se  satisfied.  Mrs.  Wood's 
translation  is  admirable.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  French  language,  her  versions  are  written  in  excel- 
lent English,  as  our  readers  can  testify,  for  she  has  trans- 
lated many  pleasing  French  stories  for  our  paper. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  k  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  just  published  "  Slumber.  Darling,"  song, 
music  by  Meyerbeer;  "  Dear  Mary,  Wake  from  Slumber,'' 
by  Frank  Remer;  "Way  down  in  Maine,"  as  sung  by 
Mrs.  Florence,  and  "La  Caroline  Gallop,"  by  H.  F. 
Cbalaupka. 
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ir^  Terms  for  Advertising  —  TVi'r«iyryit*«f  rent*  prr 
(n«,  AdvitrUci'iiiiMitn  must  bfl  IBDt  In  two  wetiks  In  ad- 
Tane-e  "I  Mir  period  Of  their  publlcutlon,  tin  our  large 
•illtlon  oocupli-n  /burt*«nc/aw(n  printing      Address 

M.  M    BALLOU,  Publisher  ami  Proprietor. 

No.  23  Winter  S -I  . 


A  CURIOSITY 
FOR    KVKUYliODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  K<ltU>-ltOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIIS  is  n  most  curious  »uii  original  work,  containing 
Five  QDHDnu  I'lciiiitKit  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  i'n.riil.v  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  i.ntnntl  his- 
tory, si-nitery  In  nil  quartern  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
typos  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no. 
tad  individuals  of  both  Mil ;  *nd  In  short, an  Inexhaus- 
tible rvsort  for  stady  and  ainusMiient  fbr  old  and  young. 
Thin  HEAL    NOVELTY 

la  for  siiln  lit  nil  of  tin-  rmrlndlr-al  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

M-pt.'l  If 

\\  1  S  T  A  It    S     I|  A  L  SAM. 

Copaiis.  COLDS,  whooping  oouoh,  group,  in- 
K(.UNN7,\,  ami  nil  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
TllltOAr,  1.UNG3  AND  CHEST,  not  cveiUjxcepllng  CON- 
SUMPTION, yk-ld  to  the  powerful  luHuooce  of  this  great 
remedy. 

LETTER  FROM   ELDER  II    L.  OILMAN, 
A  Minister  of  the    (tosptl  in   Vtrmont, 

Glover,  Vt.,  June  20, 1859. 
Messrs.  8.  W.  Fowle  Sc  Co.,— Gents,— I  hereby  certify 
(but  I  hav©  been  troubled  for  beveral  years  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  the  heart  and  lUDgs,  and  have  applied  to  sev- 
eral physicians  for  help,  and  have  tried  almost  every  rem- 
edy of  the  numerous  ones  which  have  beeu  recommended, 
without  receiving  any  assistance,  but  had  been  growing 
weaker,  until,  hearing  of  Wistaria  Balsam  of  Wild  Cher- 
ry about  a  year  since,  I  commenced  using  it  with  imme- 
diate relief.  It  baa  not  only  restored  my  lungs  to  a  sound 
ntate.  but  I  am  entirely  rellered  of  the  difficulty  or  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
Ia  the  butt  lung  medicine  before  the  public,  and  I  moat 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  per- 
sona suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

II    L.  OILMAN. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  all 
over  the  couotry. 

WI  STAR'S     gALSAM, 

The"  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES '. 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
flvV  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  Ave  instruments  of 
different  powers',  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
si  in.)  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
fire  cents  for  a  single  one* 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  bo  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  B.  VNDEBWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  septS 

HOYX'.S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

Warranted  to  Restore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safer 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  alt  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  ahade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr  FRED,  H.  COOPER,  Is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  sept38w 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TROEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  In  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit     NONE  can  eqnal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Farting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try— be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  -SI  00,  and  Si  50. 

Are  too  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair,— all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  IV.  BOGLE,  202  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel, 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TUBE3-the 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWV,  Apothecarv, 
«"g!3  tf 68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

BOOK    BINDING. 

SnEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  ono  Week. 
At  No.  22  Wimcr  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Bauod's  Publishing  House. 


ii i\  MTIIiim     ■   i  •■■>!  ><- 

EXPRESS. 

KIltTKD    11V 
11KNKV  <!.   I'AIIKHIl  AMI  .Ml '  KI'II   II    8AUYKK. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  WBEH.Y  NEWSPAPER. 

KIRST  KUITION  ISSUKII  ON 

SATURDAY    MOHNINO 

For  r.ountry  tubMrlbon,  "nil  the 
SHCOND  EDITION  ON 

SUNDAY    MOHNINO, 

Which  Is  •  i  v,  ,i  .it  ihr  ii> i. inn  ami  ■.ubllrbsn  hnnhfast 
f  i  ill---,  hy  carriers.  Tim  Bitowi  Ettitfom  oonCsIni  the  latest 
telegraphic  and  local  news  up  to  two  o'clock  on  8uuduy 
morulug,  and  It  Is  the  Intention  of  Clio  proprietors  to 
make  it  a  complete  and  i  fNauar  \  -  n  n 

SUNDAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

which  ■.hull  fill  the  hiatus  between  tbu  i  ■■■  m--  of  the  Sst 
urday  nnd  Monday  dallies. 

The  i:-.n:i      bos  ■!  ,-n  i!  favor  with  prossand  pub- 

llo,  in  all  directions,  for  Us  fearless,  honest.  Independent 
course  On  all  matters  of  public  Interest  It  han  an  opin- 
ion which  It  iu'Vi-r  lie  .ii mi- 1  to  uiuke  ms  nil  ■( ,  and  it  has 
never  been  known  to  "  crook  the  picgonnt  hinges  of  the 
knt'e,  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning  " 

In  the  dramatic,  musical  and  literary  departments  of 
the  EXPRESS,  which  are  confessedly  in  able  band*,  criti- 
cisms have  never  been  prepared  with  an  eye  to  the  ad- 
vertising patronage,  no  humbug  Uu  i  been  spared,  and 
pretentious  charlatans  have  nlways  beeu  exposed;  nnd 
whether  the  Express  mukes  friends  or  foes,  its  object 
will  always  be  to  speak  the  TRUTH. 

The  large  and  constantly  Increasing  circulation  of  the 
Express  renders  it  a  desirable  advertising  medium. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
SAWYER    &    PARKER, 

aag20      No.  2  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON.  4w 

FOUSEL'S  PABULUM  VIT^E, 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitist  Coughs,  Colds, 

Sarenejs  of  the  Chest.  Aslhtna,  and  nil  Pulmonary 

and  BroncJiial  Afftctions.  by  IN H ALA'- 

TION  OR  OTHERWISE. 

AT  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  eminent  physicians 
.and  others  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  invaluable 
preparation,  the  agent  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements;  by  reason 
of  the  greatly  increased  sale  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce 
its  price  to  Si  per  bottle,  and  60  cents  per  trial  bottle ;  thus 
nlacing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  The  medicine 
can  be  taken  with  or  without  an  inhalor.  Price  of  the 
Inhalor,  $1. 

This  agreeable  remedy  can  be  administered  to  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  with  perfect  safety  and  certain,  relief: 

This  medicine  needs  no  pulling,  but  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  convincing  testimonials  of  living,  witnesses, 
of  which  a  r.ew  one  will  appear  every  other  week. 

The  following  testimonials  will  serve  to  show  the  value 
of  Fousel's  Pabulwn  Vita:,  and  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  trial. 

Bostojt,  July  22, 1859. 

V:  J  Laformb,  Esq  :— Dear  Sir: — This  may  certify  that 
I  have  ased  PousePs  Pabulum  Vita;,  and  I  consider  it  the 
best  article  I  ever  used  for  Pulmonary  Complaints  My 
wife  baa  used  it  for  Fevere  colds,  and  its  effect  was  magi- 
cat,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  your  referring  in  any  way 
to  me  that  you  may  deem  expedient.  I  have  given  the 
above  named'  a  fair  trial,  and  with  confidence  advise  all 
that  are  afflicted  with  col  da  or  pulmonary  complaints  to 
try  It.  Yours  truly, 

Fred.  F   Hass.ui, 
Surgical  Instrument  Manufactory, 

128  Washington  Street. 

F.  J.  LAFORHE,  Sole  Agent.  M..  S.  BURR  tc  Co.,  26 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  General  Agents.  For  sale 
by  all  Apothecaries  july23  eoptf 

EICH.4RDSOVS  NKW  Mfc-THOD  FOR  THE 
PIANO— Just  issued.  Being,  superior  in  its  plan  of 
study,  exceedingly  attractive  in  its  Lessons  and  Exercised, 
and  nnequalled  in  its  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  class- 
es, i*  meeting  with  a  most  extensive  sale,  and  rapidly  be- 
coming the  most  popular  system  of  Piano  Instruction  in 
this  country.     Price,  $3, 

PubliMfaed  by  OMVFU  DITNON&Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

PARALYSIS. 

THIS  terrifying  disease,  even  when  depending  on  grave 
derangements  of  the  nervous  centre,  will  yield  to  the 
alterative  power  of  tho  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  which  by 
improving  the  digestion,  and  consequently  purifying  the 
blood,  promotes  a  proper  nutrition  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain  and  nerves. 

THE  AMERICAN   HOUSE, 
HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTO\, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGL  AN  D. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

aag20  9w  LEWIS  RICE,  Proprietor. 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new' 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
th°t  a  tm{»h  beef  steak  wn*n  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shcdl  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Hcalem. 

Ga«  Fixture*  nnd  Pipe. 

W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

may23  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


MARRIAGE  AND  VIS1TIHU  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 
149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BO&TON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cafce  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li4wly 

PARSONS    <£   (ilKBV, 
STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


s 


HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  thlB  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  m  one  week. 


G  ROVER  &  RAKER'S 


CELEBRATED 

FAMILY 

SEWING  MACIimES. 

NEW     STYLES. 

PRICES  FROM  $50  TO  $125. 

ay  THIRTY  THOUSAND  IN  USE.  -£0 

These  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  as 
purchased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re- 
winding of  thread,  and  finishing  each  seam 
by  their  own  operation,  without  recourse  to 
the  hand  needle,  as  is  required  by  other 
machines.  On  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management,  and  adap- 
tation to  all  varieties  of  family  sewing, 
they  execute  either  heavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjust- 
ment. 

TUE  NEW  MACHINES  INTRODUCED    BY    THE 

GROVER  &  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

are  of  elegant  finish,  and  their  operation 
is  rapid  and  very  quiet.  The  ease  witb; 
which  they  can  be  managed  is  a  distin- 
guishable feature,  and  the  stitch  is  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and,  most:  elastic  of 
any  made. 

Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brotheria 
the  United  States-,  who  will '^  permit  tlie 
drudgery'of- hand-  sewing  in  his  family, 
when  a  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  will  do 
it  better,  more:  expeditiously,  and  cheaper 
than  can  posfibly  be  done  by  hand? 

SEND   FOR    A   DESCRIPTIVE.  KAMPBLETi 


PRINCIPAL  SALES  ROOMS. 


18  SUMSER  STREET    - 
491  BROADWAY   -   -    - 
730  CHESTMT  STREET 
181  BALT1MDRE  STREET 
68  m  FOURTH  STREET    • 
118  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


-  -  BOSTON. 
■  NEW  YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

-  BALTIMORE. 
•    CINCINNATI. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

XV.    BAKEB    i-    Vo.'m 

American,  French,  Hojkeopatbic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared- Cocoa,  Broha,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  8ticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celrbrattd  as  nutrilivs,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century \  sre  maDDfao- 
tured  from  Cocoa  of  the  fittest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  auy  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &  Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

WANTED. 
p.  r\f\  active  young  men  to  act  as  local  and  travelling 
*-)  I  '  v 7  agents,  in  a  business  easy,  useful  and  honorable, 
at  a  salary  of  ¥100  per  month.  A  capital  of  S5  only  is 
required.  No  patent  medicine  or  boos,  business.  Full 
particulars  given  free  to  all  who  enclose  ten  cents  and 
address  GEORGE  C.  BROWN  &  Co., 

june4  3m  ilookset,  N.  H. 


Premnlnre  XjOSs  or  the  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-uays,  may  be  entirely  .prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  la  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy-and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  Bale  by  all  druggists  at  60  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 

SAMUEL  MASVBY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  5s  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(DP   ONE   FLIGHT   OF  STAIRS.) 

289'  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

0s"  Photographs  taken  of  every  rize  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types  taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

LAD1E31  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly   by  the 
application  of  Gantophile.     Sold  by 

F    BROWN, 
aug!3  tf  63  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 


BKILLIAXT  MORI  IS! 

-Wr  )mvn  now  on  hittid  arid  for  Mik  flin  following  bril- 
liant ninrli'K,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ityle, 
richly  UttUtrafed  with  Inrge  original  ongnvlngf,  nnd  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  In  price  ever  "fWtd  to  the  publlo. 
Kvery  one  of  thepn  works  was  wrltfrn  expreKHly  for  thill 
eitabllMiimmt,  and  thv  copyright  In  secured,  according  to 
law.  Wc  will  scud  single  copies  by  mall,  post  paid,  for 
twenty  rents  each,  or  six  copies,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  OIPBEY  BRIO  AND:  or,  Tin  Child  or  the 
Hickka.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
r.iinnll.  In  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spnln,  written  In  oar 
author's  best  vHn.  and  inalntrlntng  Its  Intereit  to  the 
end. 

WrhU-a  for  us  by Dl.  J.  ft.  ROHINBON. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or, Tiik  CovfttUTOfts  or  Coo*. 

A  Story  of  the  Grrcn  Land  nnd  the  Blue  B«a.  Kich  In 
ndrunture  und  In  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter.    Written  for  us  by..  P.  CLINTON  IIAKKINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  TaiPioraw 

of  tiik  BouMEit  Wald.  A  Tule  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  ure  laid 
mainly  In  Venice  and  In  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  Incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.  Written  for  ua  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA:  or,  Oua  Lai>y  of  the 
Ocean.  A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.  This  Is 
a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  Is 
fraught  with  the  pangnlnary  incidents  of  those  times. 

Written  for  us  by NKp  BUNTLINK. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Ddmb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.  This  story  Is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  tht 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  Tbe  Rover  otthe  Irish  Seas.  A 
Taleof  Galway  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land. Writtenforusby.P.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 
THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  Toe  Wandering  Bobe- 
siian.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  tbe  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  hsB  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spt  or 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period %f  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  taie  is  one  of  thope  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  non  for  him  fo  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
!      This- is  a  well- told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
meptic-and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassian 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  tbe  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  ns  by. SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  the  8u9- 
quehakna.'  a  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a> 
part  in  that  eventful  period.  ) 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK  THE  ROVER:  or.  The  Spirit  of  tub 

Wave.    This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Reqdla- 
tobs  and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  fnll  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  II.  ROBINSON. 

PAUL  LAR00N :  or,  The  Scourge  or  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
Bea,  full  of  adventure  and  Incident. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulp. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  tbe  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  tbe  easy  st}le  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  bi  the  prers  to 
be  the  best  Its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  statioD  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  byv. . .  .Capt.  HENRY  P  CHLEVER. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  Is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  test 

novelette,  full  to  tbe  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mars 
C?3"  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
The  Julian  Aqnedact  at  Home  is  two  miles 
longer  than  the  Croton  Aqnedact  of  New  York, 
bat  the  Croton  carries  more  water  than  all  the 
seven  Aqueducts  of  Rome  put  together,  and 
more  than  any  other  Aqueduct  in  the  world — 
and  is  longer  than  any  other,  excepting  the  Ju- 
lian.— The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  is  the  long- 
est line  ever  constructed  by  one  company,  and 
in  point  of  workmanship  is  equal  to  any  Europe- 
an road. — The  National  Road  over  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains  is  more  extensive  and  durable 
by  far  than  the  Appian  Way. — The  stone  arch 
over  Cabin  John's  Creek,  on  the  Washington 
Aqneduct,  is  about  fifty  feet  greater  than  any 
other  stone  arch  in  the  world,  and  is  more  beau- 
tiful in  proportion  than  the  arch  over  the  Oca,  so 
long  celebrated  for  its  magnificence. — The  tunnel 
on  the  summit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was 
a  more  difficult  work  than  the  tunnel  under  the 
Thames. — The  structures  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Star- 
rocca  Viaduct  on  the  New  York  and  Erie  Rail- 
road, are  equal  in  magnificence  to  anything  Bru- 
nei ever  did  in  England,  or  Moran  in  France. — 
The  Suspension  Bridge 
over  the  Niagara  River 
at  Lewistown,  is  1042 
feet  10  inches  in  one 
span,  and  43  feet  greater 
than  any  other  single 
span  in  the  world,  being 
nearly  twice  as  great  and 
quite  as  strong  as  Tel- 
ford's celebrated  bridge 
over  the  Menai  Straits, 
in  England. — The  Uni- 
ted States  Dry  Dock  in 
Brooklyn,  is  the  largest 
dry  dock  in  the  world  by 
many  feet.  The  plates 
of  iron  used  in  the  gates 
of  this  dock  are  the  larg- 
est that  had  been  made 
up  to  the  time  they  were 
rolled.  — The  flight  of 
combined  locks  on  the 
Erie  Canal,  at  Lockport, 
is  equalled  only  in  one 
other  place  in  Christen- 
dom —  Sweden.  —  The., 
Railroad  Suspension 
Bridge  over  the  Niagara 
is  within  a  few  feet  of 
twice  the  span  of  Ste- 
phenson's great  Tubular 
Bridge  in  England,  the 
largest  structure  of  the 
kind.  It  is  800  feet  in 
one  span,  and  is  two  sto- 
ries high,  the  railroad  be- 
ing above  the  public 
highway.  Nothing  like 
this  exists  anywhere 
else. — The  Light-house 
on  Minot's  Ledge  is  a 
more  exposed  situation, 
and,  as  far  as  proceeded 
with,  is  more  securely 
bolted  together  than  the 
famous  EddystooeLight- 
housein  England. — The 
Suspension  Bridge  at 
Wheeling  is  exceeded 
only  in  span  by  the  Lew- 
istown Bridge,  and  is 
heavier  than  it;  it  is  the 
second  largest  bridge  in 
the  world,  und  is  much 
more  beautiful  than  the 
Fribourg  Bridge,  its  Eu- 
ropean rival.  —  In  car- 
pentry we  are  unexcelled 
in.  the  world.  Such 
structures  in  timber  as 
the  Dry  Docks  at  San 
Francisco  and  Philadel-t*: 
phia,  McCulIom's  and 
Col.  Seymour'6  bridges 
on  the  Erie  Railroad  and 
branches,  the  timber  via- 
ducts on  the  Cattawissa 
Railroad,  Col.  Long's 
bridges  on  tho  various 
New  England  railroads, 
and  Howe's  trusses  at 
Harrisburg,  have  not 
their  equal  across  the 
Atlantic.— The  stones  in 
either  corner  of  the  Ex- 
change in  Boston,  built 

by  Rodgers,  are  larger  than  any  single  stone  in 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  and  those  now  being  put  into 
the  United  States  Treasury,  at  Washington,  are 
much  heavier  than  any  stone  of  Pompey's  Pillar 
or  iho  Pyramids  of  Egypt. 

AFFECTION  OF  THE  GOLDFINCH. 

We  could  record  many  interesting  anecdotes 
of  the  affection  of.the  goldfinch, — how  often  have 
we  had  him  sitting  on  our  finger,  raised  close  to 
our  cheek  ;  his  little  sides  pressed  out  to  come 
into  closer  contact  with  us,  and  his  bill  affection- 
ately saluting  us  as  he  took  from  our  mouth  his 
much-loved  hemp  seed.  Then  his  song  the 
while, — how  endearing,  how  sweet, — how  ex- 
pressive !  If  he  has  read  our"  heart,  wo  have 
read  his.  There  has  been  but  one  feeling  be- 
tween us.  The  same  with  the  linnet."  We  could 
fill  a  large  book  with  tho  prettiest  and  raciest  an-t 
ecdotes  of  both  these  confiding  little  creatures.* 
They  have  indeed  a  language!  We  only  wish 
we  could  impart  to  others  the  secret  of  under- 
standing it.  And  yet,  all  that  is  wanting  is— a 
loving  heart.  This,  alas!  is  not  "fashionable." 
— KidcVs  Shilling  Treatise  on  the  Goldfinch. 


FESTIVAL  OF  THE  MADONNA  DEL  ARCO, 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  one 
of  the  numerous  religious  festivals  of  Naples.  It 
shows  the  procession  returning  from  the  shrine 
of  the  Madonna,  with  their  picturesque  costume, 
banners,  rosaries,  and  decorated  cart.  The  legend 
of  this  Madonna  is  related  as  follows  :  At  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  in  a  small  village 
a  few  miles  from  Naples,  almost  under  Vesuvius, 
some  young  men  were  playing  at  tennis,  and  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  "  I  am  sure  to  win  !  I  prayed 
at  the  feet  of  this  Madonna  before  beginning  the 
game,  (and  he  pointed  to  a  little  stone  place  in 
a  niche,  as  you  find  them  outside  of  almost  all 
the  houses  in  Italy,)  and  she  smiled  on  me." 
He  really  did  win,  and  his  adversary,  enraged  at 
the  divine  interference,  flung  his  ball  angrily  at 
the  Madonna.  It  hit  her  on  the  cheek,  which 
turned  black  and  blue  immediately.  A  certain 
lord  of  Sano,  who  was  parsing,  seized  on  the  of- 
fender and  had  him  hanged,  on  the  nearest  tree. 
At  his  touch  the  tree  instantly  withered.  It  was 
cut  down,  a  church  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and 
the  miraculous  statue,  which  was  called  the  Ma- 
donna del  Arco,  was   placed  on   the  principal 


they  repair  to  the  shade  of  the  poplar  trees  which 
surround  the  church,  and  which  are  festooned  by 
luxuriant  grape-vines  that  hang  from  tree  to  tree. 
On  the  ground,  which  is  covered  with  a  coat  of 
gray  ashes,  spangled  with  bits  of  mica,  you  be- 
hold a  variety  of  groups.  Here  one  or  many 
families  are  eating  maccaroni  out  of  the  same 
dish,  and  drinking  by  tarns  out  of  the  same  bot- 
tle ;  there,  lazzaroni  playing  at  dice  ;  further  on, 
young  people  preparing  for  the  dance,  while  tam- 
bourine and  castanet  players  get  ready  their  in- 
struments for  the  rustic  festival  which  follows  the 
religious  one-  In  the  evening  after  the  tarentella, 
the  only  dance  admitted  in  popular  festivals,  the 
people  return  to  Naples,  singing ;  and  the  sight 
of  the  fine  landscape  thus  animated,  at  an  hour 
when  Nature  is  already  sleeping,  bathed  in  the 
last  rays  of  a  Neapolitan  twilight,  is  not  the  least 
interesting  point  in  the  day's  celebration,  to  a 
stranger.  The-religious  festivals  of  Italy  are  not 
the  least  attractive  of  the  features  which  draw 
strangers  annually  in  countless  throngs  to  its 
towns  and  cities.  Those  at  Rome  are  the  most 
imposing,  of  course,  but  those  of  the  small  villa- 
ges are  more  curious  as  illustrating  local  history. 


patents.  A  man  who  had  made  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  straw-cotters,  took  a  model  of  his  ma- 
chine through  the  Western  States,  and  after  & 
tonr  of  eight  months,  returned  with  forty  thousand 
dollars.  Another  man  had  a  machine  to  thresh 
and  clean  grain,  which  in  fifteen  months  he  sold 
tor  sixty  thousand  dollars.  These  are  ordinary 
cases — while  such  inventions  as  the  telegraph, 
the  planing  machine,  and  India  rubber  patents, 
are  worth  millions  each. — Examiner  Lane's  re- 
port describes  new  electrical  inventions.  Among 
these  is  an  electrical  whaling  apparatus,  by  which 
the  whale  is  literally  "  shocked  to  death."  An- 
other is  an  electro  magnetic  alarm,  which  rings 
bells  and  displays  signals  in  case  ot  fire  and  bur- 
glars Another  is  an  electric  clock,  which  wakes 
you  np,  tells  you  what  time  it  is,  and  lights  a 
lamp  for  you,  at  any  hour  you  please. — There  is 
a  "  sound  gatherer,  '  a  sort  of  huge  ear-trumpet, 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  a  locomotive,  bringing  to 
the  engineer's  ears  all  the  noise  ahead,  perfectly 
distinct,  notwithstanding  the  noise  of  the  train  — 
There  is  an  invention  that  picks  np  pins  from  a 
confused  heap,  turns  them  around  with  their 
heads  up,  and  sticks  them  in  papers  in  regular 
rows.  —  Another  goes 
through  the  whole  pro- 
.  cess    ot     cigar  making, 

taking  in  leaves  and  turn- 
ing out  finished  cigars. — 
One  machine  cats  cheese; 
another  scours  knives 
and  forks  ;  another  rocks 
the  cradle ;  and  seven  or 
eight  take  in  washing 
and  ironing — There  is  a 
parlor  chair  patented  that 
cannot  be  tipped  back  on 
two  legs,  and  a  railway 
chair  that  cannot  be  tip- 
ped back  in  any  position, 
without  any  legs  at  all. — 
Another  patent  is  for  a 
machine  that  counts  pas- 
sengers in  an  omnibus 
and  takes  their  fares. 
When  a  very  fat  man  gets 
in  it  counts  two,  and 
charges  double. — There 
are  a  variety  of  guns  pa- 
tented that  load  them- 
selves ;  a  fishing  line  that 
adjusts  its  own  bait,  and 
a  rat  trap  that  throws 
away  the  rat  and  then 
baits  itself  and  stands  in 
the  corner  for  another. — 
There  is  a  machine  also, 
by  which  a  man  prints 
instead  of  writes  his 
thoughts.  It  is  played 
like  a  pianoforte.  And 
speaking  of  pianos,  it  is 
estimated  that  9000  are 
made  every  year  in  the 
United  States,  giving 
constant  employment  to 
1900  persons,  and  coat- 
ing over  $2,000,000. 


FESTIVAL    OF    THE   MADONNA   BEL   ARCO,   AT   NAPLES. 


altar.  No  one  knows  whence  the  name  was  de- 
rived. The  story  does  not  say  whether  it  was 
the  village  which  gave  the  name  to  the  church,  or 
the  church  to  the  village.  It  is  certain  that  the 
place  became  the  resort  of  nnmerous  pilgrims. 
Persons  flocked -to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  numerous  and  costly  votive  offer- 
ings, most  ot  them  bas-reliefs  in  silver,  testify  the 
public  veneration  for  the  shrine.  The  walls  of 
the  church  are  also  covered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  crutches,  legs,  arms,  heads,  etc.,  manufac- 
tured out  of  various  materials,  as  well  as  little 
pictures,  all  representing  some  accident  "which 
the  virgin  has  remedied  or  prevented,  and  in 
which  gratitude  has  invariably  represented  her 
in  the  corner  of  the  canvass,  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  and  surrounded  by  angels.  On  the  festi- 
val day  of  this  Madonna,  a  dense  crowd,  con- 
stantly renewed  from  morning  to  night,  make  the 
tour  of  the  church,  gesticulating,  elbowing  each 
other,  and  throwing  themselves  on  the  ground  to 
pick  up  the  white  rose  leaves  which  monks,  placed 
in  the  centre  before  an  altar  surrounded  by  a 
marble  balustrade,  are  continually  tossing  to  the 
people.     On   the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony, 


A  LIST  OF  WONDERS. 

Among  the  thousands  of  marvellous  inventions 
which  American  genius  has  produced  within  the 
last  few  years,  are  the  following,  compiled  in  an 
"abstract  from  the  Patent  Office  Report :  The 
report  explains  the  principle  of  the  celebra- 
ted Hobb  lock.  Its  "  unpickability  "  depends 
upon  a  secondary  or  false  set  of  tumblers,  which 
prevent  instruments  used  in  picking  from  touch- 
ing tho  real  ones.  Moreover,  the  lock  is  powder- 
proof,  and  may  be  loaded  through  the  key-hole 
and  fired  off  till  the  burglar  is  tired  of  his  fruit- 
less work,  or  fears  that  the  explosions  will  bring 
to  view  his  experiments  more  witnesses  than  he 
desires. — A  harpoon  is  described  which  makes 
the  whale  kill  himself.  The  more  he  pulls  the 
line  the  deeper  goes  the  harpoon. — An  ice- making 
machine  has  been  patented,  which  is  worked  by 
a  steam  engine.  In  an  experimental  trial  it  froze 
several  bottles  of  sherry,  and  produced  blocks  of 
ice  the  size  of  a  cubic  "foot,  when  the  thermome- 
ter was  up  to  eighty  degrees.  It  is  calculated 
that  for  every  ton  of  coal  put  into  the  furnace,  it 
will  make  a  ton  of  ice. — From  Dr.  Dale's  exam- 
iner's report,  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  value  of 
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One  is  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised to  find  in  the  ba-* 
zaars  so  few  articles  of 
Oriental  manufacture. — 
Nearly  all  the  goods  are 
European  fabrics.  Eng- 
lish cottons  of  every  de- 
scription abound,  and 
French  thibets  and  chalis, 
of  which  the  street  dress 
of  the  Armenian  and 
Turkish  women  is  made, 
are  found  there  of  exqui- 
site quality  and  every 
possible  tint.  The  shoe 
bazaars  are  the  most 
showy.the  bright  colored 
boots  and  shoes  being 
paraded  with  admirable 
effect.  But  the  places 
that  offer  the  greatest 
temptation  to  extrava- 
gance are  the  bazaars 
where  attar  of  roses,  am- 
ber beads,  pestilles,  and 
a  variety  of  knick-knack- 
eries, purely  Oriental,  are 
alluringly  spread  out. — 
Yet  there  is  nothing  that 
better  rewards  the  trou- 
ble of  a  visit  than  the  department  containing  the 
little  cups  of  silver  and  go'-d,  called  zarf,  in  which 
the  fiugian,  a  small  coffee  cup  of  porcelain,  is 
placed,  when  coffee  is  presented.  These  little 
receptacles  are  here  found  of  the  most  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  so  richly  studded  with  bril- 
liant diamonds,  that  one  might  almost  imagine 
the  virtue  of  Aladdin's  lamp  not  quite  extinct. 
Perhaps  the  bazaar  that  is  demoted  to  those  insin- 
uating, irresistible,  magical  sources  of  comfort 
and  consolation,  rather  exclusively  appropriated 
to  the  stronger  sex,  raieht  be  the  most  attractive 
to  the  lovers  of  the  chibouque  and  nargilt,  which, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  to  be  found  there  in  all 
the  various  forms  that  the  refined  ingenuity  of  the 
luxurious  Turk  has  been  able  to  invent.  The 
little  embroidered  sacks  for  tobacco,  of  endless  § 
variety  of  colors,  often  heavily  wrought  in  gold, 
that  are.  the  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the 
chibouque  in  tho  hand  of  the  pipe  bearer,  form  an- 
other extensive  department.  There  are  yet  oth- 
ers for  carpets  and  rugs ;  and  the  silks  of  Broussa 
and  Persia,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  bazaars  appropriated  to  articles 
of  dress. — Tent  and  Harem. 
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THE  KALTIMOKK  CITY  CiUAKDS.       0 

The  accompanying  engraving,  representing 
the  Baltimore  City  Guards  receiving  the  parting 
snluto  of  their  hospitable  entertainers,  the 
\  'Imrlestown  City  Guards,  was  drawn  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Waud.  The  Baltimore 
City  Guards  are  scon  in  the  foreground,  and  the 
line  of  the  Charlcstown  City  Guards  is  sketched. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  published  a  rep- 
resentation of  tho  latter  company  on  their  return 
to  Charlcstown  from  their  trip  to  Washington. 
Tho  Baltimore  company  is  a  fine  body  of  men, 
their  uniform  dark  bine,  rich  and  appropriate, 
and  their  drill  admirable.  Both  in  the  ranks  and 
out  of  it,  thoy  made  a  most  agreeable  impression 
during  their  too  brief  visit.  They  arrived  at 
Charlestovvn  on  Thursday,  August  20,  from  New 
Hampshire,  where  for  two  days  they  had  been 
handsomely  and  hospitably  entertained  by  the 
Amoskcag  Veterans,  of  Manchester.  The  bat- 
talion, which  is  commanded  hy  Major  Warner, 
is  an  old  and  highly  popular  organization,  com- 
posed of  fivo  companies,  numbering  in  the  aggre- 
gate about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men.  The 
corps  comprises  the  flower  of  the  military  spirits 
of  Baltimore,  and  was  organized  twenty-six 
years  ago  (in  1833),  with  Alexander  Cheeves, 
captain.  The  uniform  was  gray,  and  on  the  first 
parade  the  company  numbered  forty  muskets 
and  two  officers.  In  1835  the  Guards,  with  the 
other  military  of  Baltimore,  were  called  out  by 
the  governor  to  the  bloody  riot  which  broke,  out 
between  the  rival  gangs  of  laborers  on  the  Bal- 


timore and  Ohio  Railroad.  Tho  terrible  Bunk 
riot  of  the  same  year  demanded  of  this  company 
a  strong  proof  of  their  devotion  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  tho  cause  of  law  and  order.  In  tho 
riot,  Cheeves  received  a  disabling  wound  on  tho 
head  from  a  rock  hurled  by  the  mob,  which  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  his  commission.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  gallant  William  H.  Watson, 
who  in  1846  was  killed  at  the  storming  of  Mon- 
terey, in  the  Mexican  war.  In  April,  1841,  the 
corps  took  part  in  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Pres- 
ident Harrison,  at  Washington  ;  July  4,  1848, 
they  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  National  Washington  Monument.  On  May 
2,  1857,  they  dispersed  the  rioters  upon  the  Ohio 
Railroad,  but  not  until  several  of  the  company 
were  injured  by  the  flying  stones.  In  June,  1857, 
the  Guards  visited  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  they 
assisted  in  laying  the  corner  stone  of  the  monu- 
ment to  Henry  Clay.  February  22,  1858,  they 
visited  Richmond,  where  they  participated  in  the 
inauguration  of  Crawford's  equestrian  statue  of 
Washington.  Their  visit  to  Charlcstown  was 
on  an  invitation  extended  to  them  by  the  City 
Guards,  who  were  cordially  received  and  enter- 
tained by  them  on  their  excursion  to  Washing- 
ton in  March,  1857.  It  was  soldier's  luck  for 
our  military  visitors  to  arrive  in  the  midst  of  a 
perfect  deluge  of  rain.  Any  time  during  the  six 
weeks  previous  they  would  have  escaped  it,  but 
it  came  down  in  torrents  as  they  left  the  Somer- 
ville  station  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad. 
But  like  their    escort,   tho    Charlcstown   City 


Guards,  thoy  bore  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm 
like  men;  the  artillery  roared  a  welcome,  ban- 
ners fluttered,  drums  rolled,  and  all  went  merry 
as  a  marriago  bell.  The  Charlestown  City 
Guards,  on  this  occasion,  paraded  as  a  battalion, 
under  command  of  Captain  John  T.  Boyd,  with 
Captain  W.  W.  Pierce  as  adjutant,  and  Lieuten- 
ants Pray,  Norton,  Stickney  and  Drew.  The 
Baltimore  battalion  is  commanded  by  Major  Jo- 
seph P.  Warner,  and  the  staff  of  the  battalion  is 
composed  of  the  following  officers :  Adjutant, 
E.  R.  Dorsey ;  quartermaster,  Frisby  Lloyd ; 
paymaster,  William  M.  Lines;  surgeon,  Henry 
C.  Scott ;  sergeant  major,  Charles  W.  Crocker. 
But  two  of  the  five  companies  of  the  battalion 
were  present  on  this  occasion — Company  A, 
commanded  by  Lloyd  B.  Parker,  Lieutenant  E. 
L.  Matthews  ;  and  Company  B,  Captain  John 
G.  Johnnes,  Lieutenants  William  McLain  and  A. 
W.  Dennison.  The  battalion  musters  sixty-five 
muskets  and  ten  officers,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  Blues'  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Holland.  Their  uniform  consists  of  coats  and 
pants  of  navy  blue,  faced  with  gold  lace,  and 
bearskin  caps.  Charlestown  wa6  dressed  up  very 
gaily  with  flags  on  the  day  of  the  reception,  and 
during  the  stay  of  the  military  guests.  After  a 
collation,  the  Baltimoreans  were  conducted  to 
"  Camp  Warner  "  on  Winthrop  Square,  where 
they  were  formally  welcomed  in  an  eloquent 
speech  by  Mayor  Dana.  In  tbe  afternoon  a  grand 
banquet,  in  honor  of  the  Baltimoreans,  was  given 
at  the  City  Hall.     On  the  following  day,  which 


was  bright  and  pleasant,  the  officers  and  mem. 
bors  of  the  Baltimore  City  Guards,  and  several 
distinguished  citizens,  left  the  armory  on  Win- 
throp Street,  Charlestown,  at  quarter  past  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  an  excursion  to  noted  places 
in  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  Carriages  and  om- 
nibuses were  provided  for  the  party,  and  Captain 
Boyd,  Adjutant  W.  W.  Pierce,  and  nearly  all 
the  officers  of  the  Charlestown  Company,  and 
some  of  the  members,  were  with  them  to  give 
such  explanations  as  might  be  needed  by  the  vis- 
itors. They  visited  Faneuil  Hall,  tho  Custom 
House,  the  old  and  new  Statehouses,  the  Public 
Library,  etc  ,  and  partook  of  a  collation  at  the  Nor- 
folk House,  Roxbury.  After  visiting  West  Rox- 
bury,  Jamaica  Pond,  Brookline,  and  Brighton, 
they  drove  down  by  the  Charles  River  Hotel,  and 
across  the  bridge  into  the  skirts  of  Watertown, 
thence  past  Mount  Auburn  gate,  past  Washing- 
ton's headquarters,  the  Washington  elm,  Har- 
vard University,  into  Somerville,  and  returned  to 
Charlestown,  where  after  a  collation,  prepared 
by  J,  B.  Smith,  they  took  up  the  line  of  march, 
for  Boston,  escorted  by  the  Charlestown  City 
Guards,  with  full  ranks  and  making  a  splendid 
appearance,  and  left  the  city  in  the  five  and  a 
half  train  for  New  York,  by  way  of  Norwich, 
and  Worcester.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  visit 
of  the  Guards  to  Boston  was  as  agreeable  to 
them  as  it  was  to  their  entertainers,  and  we  trust 
that  this  visit  will  strengthen  the  ties  of  good  fel- 
lowship which  unite  the  various  sections  of  oar 
Union  in  one  common  interest. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  DOUBLE  TRAGEDY. 

A  True  Story  of  the  Bombardment  of  Curacoa. 

BY     WALTER    CLARENCE. 


Earlt  in  the  present  century  the  British  frig- 
ate   ,  and  two  British  sloops  of-war,  lay  off 

the  island  of  Curacoa,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
The  purpose  of  this  little  squadron,  which  was 

under  the  command  of  the  Lion.  Captain  M , 

was  to  capture  the  island  from  the  Dutch  and 
annex  it  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

The  Dutch  governor  of  the  island  held  oat 
stoutly.  The  force  of  the  three  ships  of  war  was 
insufficient  to  render  it  expedient  to  land  sailors 
and  marines  and  rUk  battle  with  the  troops  on 
the  island  and  the  armed  inhabitants,  and  the 
object  of  the  enemy  was  to  compel  them  to  sub- 
mission by  a  vigorous  blockade,  which,  by  pre- 
venting the  landing  of  provisions  or  munitions 
of  war,  must  ultimately  reduce  them  to  starv- 
ation. However,  despite  all  the  watchfulness  of 
John  Bull,  vessels  ladun  with  provisions,  from 
the  United  States,  managed  to  elude  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  sentries  on  board  the  squadron,  and, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  to  land  abundance  of 
provender,  which  was  sold  for  an  enormous 
price.  In  fact,  Brother  Jonathan  was  driving  a 
most  lucrative  contraband  trade,  and  Mynheer, 
albeit  he  had  to  pay  lor  the  joke,  laughed  in  his 
sleeve  at  the  blockaders,  and  maintained  his  ro- 
tundity of  corporation  as  bravely  as  ever. 

This,  thought  Captain  M ,  will  never  do, 

nnd  he  resolved  to  send  partieB  of  seamen  and 
marines  ashore,  during  the  night,  with  orders  to 
burn  and  destroy  every  barn,  granary,  or  store- 
house, they  came  across,  as  well  as  the  growing 
crops  in  the  fields,  and  having  effected  this,  to 
make  their  escape  on  board  the  ships  before  day- 
light, the  boats  of  the  squadron  lying  offshore 
ready  to  receive  them  as  soon  as  their  work  of 
destruction  was  over. 

This  plan  promised  to  prove  effectual.  The 
Dutch  governor  had  not  calculated  upon  any 
such  visitation  as  this,  and  his  anger  was  fear- 
fully aroused,  lie  swore  that  lie  would  hangup 
every  officer  and  man  that  he  could  catch  en- 
gaged in  these  expeditions,  on  a  gallows  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  ramparts,  fully  in  sight  of  the 
squadron,  and  there  lot  them  hang  till  they 
dropped. 

Captain  M was  not  to  be  daunted  by  these 

threats.  Parties  of  men  were  landed  almost 
every  night,  while  in  his  turn  ho  informed  tho 
commandant  that  for  every  British  seaman  that 
was  hanged  ho  would  hang  a  Dutchman  at  the 
yardarm  of  tho  frigate. 

The  devastating  partios  continued  to  be  sent 
on  shore.  Granaries  and  storehouses  in  flames, 
illumined  tho  atmosphere  every  night;  all  the 
endeavors  of  the  governor  to  capture  the  incen- 
diaries were  fruitless,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  starvation  muet  compel  the  stubborn  Hol- 
landers to  surrender.  The  fact  was,  there  was 
on  board  the  frigate  a  spy  named  Horsica,  a 
Dutch  creole,  perfectly  acquainted  with  every 
road  and  path  on  the  island,  and  with  tho  local- 
ity of  every  farmbouso,*storehouso  and  granary 
it  contained.  Under  this  wretch's  guidance  it 
was  an  easy  matter  to  effect  the  desired  mischief, 
and  to  escape,  by  various  by-ways,  all  the  patrols 
despatched  by  the  governor  to  capture  the  Brit- 
ish seamen. 

Horsica  was  a  man  of  desperate  character  who 
had  escaped  from  a  prison  on  the  island,  in  which 
he  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  and  his  personal 
appearance  was  as  brutally  repulsive  as  his  dis- 
position was  malignant,  but  in  time  of  war  com- 
manders are  not  particular  as  to  the  means  they 
employ  to  effect  a  desired  result. 

At  length,  however,  thirteen  seamen  and  an 
officer  were  surprised,  brought  into  town  and 
sentenced  by  court  martial  to  die  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  the  following  morning  before 
daybreak,  the  British  commander  was  informed 
that  the  sentence  would  certainly  be  carried  into 
effect,  unless  before  the  expiration  of  twenty-four 
hours  the  entire  squadron  took  its  departure  from 
the  island. 

Captain  M was  not  a  man  to  he  swerved 

from  his  purpose  by  an}'  threats  that  could  be 
made  use  of.  But  in  order  to  gain  time,  he  sent 
word  back  by  the  flag  of  truce  that  he  would 
despatch  a  messenger  to  the  admiral,  whose  ves- 
sel lay  at  anchor  off  a  neighboring  island,  and 
give  an  answer  before  noon  the  next  day.  With 
this  answer  the  governor  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
though  he  assured  the  officer  who  bore  it  that  at 


noon  the  next  day,  unless  the  answer  was  favor- 
able, the  fourteen  victims  should  all  suffer 
death. 

However,  nothing  was  further  from  Captain 
M 's  intentions  than  to  appeal  to  the  ad- 
miral, although  before  dark  a  gallows,  painted 
black,  had  been  erected  on  the  ramparts  in  full 
view  of  the  squidron. 

When  night  again  came  on,  three  parties  of 
one  hundred  marines  and  soldiers  were  des- 
patched on  shore  under  the  guidance  of  Horsica, 
with  orders  to  capture  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 

of  the  island  as   they  could,  Captain    M 

solemnly  swearing  that  he  wonld  hang  a  Dutch- 
man for  every  British  sailor  that  was  executed 
by  the  governor. 

The  officer  in  command  of  these  parties  was 
Lieutenant  Melrose,  from  whose  lips  I  several 
years  afterward  heard  this  story.  With  him,  in 
command  of  the  separate  parties,  were  two  mas- 
ter's mates  of  the  sloops-of  war  and  the  marine 
officer  of  the  frigate. 

The  largest  party,  led  by  Horsica  and  com- 
manded by  Liectenant  Melrose  and  a  mate, 
whose  name  I  will  not  mention,  marched  to  a 
large  farm  situated  at  the  opposite  end  of  tho 
island  from  the  town,  and  succeeded  in  securing 
ten  horses  and  four  mules,  and  mounted  upon 
these,  they  rode  away  into  the  interior,  where  the 
lieutenant  was  informed  resided  several  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  influential  of  tho  inhabitants. 
A  ride  of  six  miles  brought  them  to  a  country 
seat  of  a  magistrate  of  great  consideration  on 
the  island.  The  party  surrounded  the  house, 
having  first  seized  tho  farm  bailiff  and  the 
steward,  who  were  tied  hand  and  foot  and 
strapped  across  one  of  the  mules,  and  demanded 
that  the  doors  should  be  opened. 

Receiving  no  reply,  they  forced  an  entrance 
and  discovered  only  tho  aged  butler,  standing 
half  dressed  and  trembling  in  the  hall.  To  Hor- 
sica's  inquiry  aftor  his  master,  he  said  that  Myn- 
heer Van  Tassel  and  his  wife  were  in  Amster- 
dam, the  only  town  of  any  importance  on  tho 
island.  This  assertion  was  discredited  and  tho 
house  searched  and  ransacked  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  without  effect.  Tho  lieutenant  was  at 
length  satisfied  that  the  old  serving  man  had 
told  tho  truth.  The  poor  fellow  was  seized  and 
bound  to  another  of  the  mules,  his  earnest  plead- 
ings, which  were  only  understood  by  Horsica, 
totally  disregarded,  while  tho  brutal  spy,  who 
assumed  an  authority  which  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  caused  Melrose  to  strike 
him  to  the  earth,  regardless  of  the  young  officer's 
remonstrances,  smashed  all  the  glass  and  de- 
stroyed all  thofurnituro  and  valuables  he  came 
across,  out  of  spite  at  his  disappointment. 

Tho  party  was  about  to  leave  the  house  and 
proceed  further,  when  the  master's  mate,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  missing,  made  his  ap- 
pearance, nnd  coming  up  to  Lieutenant  Melrose, 
reported  that  while  searching  for  plunder,  he  had 
discovered  three  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of 
the  master  of  tho  mansion,  secreted  in  a  closet. 

"Let  them  be,  sir,"  said  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  heartily  sick  of  tho  disagreeable  duty  he  had 
been  sent  upon.  "  We  have  no  instructions  to 
harm  females,  nor  is  it  fitting  conduct  lor  an  offi- 
cer in  his  majesty's  service  to  occupy  himself  in 
searching  for  plunder." 

The  fellow  made  some  surly  reply  to  the  effect 
that  the  lieutenant  was  no  officer  of  his,  and 
turned  away.  Something  in  his  appearance  in- 
duced Melrose  to  follow  him,  and  hurrying  to 
the  room  in  which  tho  three  sisters  had  endeav- 
ored to  conceal  themselves,  he  found  three  beau- 
tiful girls,  the  oldest  scarcely  eighteen,  clinging 
together,  halt-clothed  and  frantic  with  terror. 

Around  tbcm  were  standing  the  master's  mate 
and  four  armed  sailors,  their  naked  cutlasses  in 
their  hands,  laughing  at  the  terror  of  the  girls, 
and  at  their  tearful  lamentations,  which  the  fel- 
lows could  not  understand  any  more  than  the 
lieutenant.  Melrose,  however,  saw  that  some 
gross  rudeness  had  already  been  offered  to  the 
girls,  and  in  a  stern  voice,  he  ordered  the  men  to 
quit  the  house  immediately  and  prepare  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  march. 

To  this  the  master's  mate  demurred,  and  had 
the  effrontery  to  propose  the  outrage  of  the  un- 
fortunate females.  Without  replying,  Melrose 
felled  the  mate  to  the  floor  with  a  blow  of  his  fist, 
and  drawing  a  pistol  commanded  the  sailors  to 
drag  him  outside  and  bind  him  to  the  mule  upon 
which  the  poor  butler  was  already  mounted. 

The  sailors  -hesitated,  saying  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  sloop  and  not  to  the  frigate  to 
which  the  lieutenant  belonged,  that  the  mate  was 
their  officer,  and  that  the  girls  were  a  fair  prize, 


but  Melville,  clapping  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  to 
the  ear  of  the  spokesman,  said  that  if  his  orders 
were  not  immediately  obeyed  he  would  blow 
out  the  man's  brains  and  carry  his  messmates 
prisoners  on  board  the  frigate. 

Finding  that  the  lieutenant  was  resolute,  the 
fellows  grumblingly  obeyed  his  orders,  and  the 
poor  girls,  discovering  that  he  was  their  friend 
aid  protector,  although  they  were  unable  to  un- 
c'ers:and  his  words,  threw  themselves  on  their 
knses  before  him  and  kissed  his  hands,  murmur- 
ing prayers  and  blessings  in  their  own  language. 
He  endeavored  to  soothe  their  terror  as  best  he 
could,  but  be  had  no  time  to  spare,  and  the  cav- 
alcade was  toon  again  under  weigh,  the  master's 
mate  a  prisoner. 

Horsica  the  spy  proposed  to  burn  down  the 
house,  but  the  lieutenant  stjrnly  forbade  him  to 
do  so  at  his  peril,  and  perceiving  that  the  young 
officer  was  not  a  man  to  be  trifled  whh,  he  sul- 
lenly threw  away  tho  brand  he  had  already 
lighted.  He,  however,  proposed  an  immediate 
descent  upon  a  mansion  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant,  where,  ho  said,  resided  the  nephew  of 
the  governor,  a  young  man  respected  and  be- 
loved by  every  one  on  the  Uland. 

Disagreeable  as  was  the  duty,  the  lieutenant 
could  not  object  to  this.  The  lives  of  fourteen 
of  his  own  shipmates  were  in  imminent  peril, 
and  such  a  prize  as  the  governor's  nephew  was 
too  valuable  to  be  lost. 

A  short  gallop  conducted  the  party  to  the 
mansion.  It  was  midnight,  and  as  the  acts  of 
incendiarism  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the 
coast,  the  residents  of  the  interior  considered  that 
they  were  safe  from  outrage.  All  was  silent  as 
the  grave,  save  the  gentle  sighing  of  the  evening 
breeze  amongst  the  trees  which  surrounded  the 
dwelling. 

"  Surround  the  house  and  let  no  one  pass," 
shouted  Melrose,  and  then  the  door  was  assailed 
with  tho  seamen's  pike-handles  and  the  butt  ends 
of  their  pistols.  At  length  an  upper  window  was 
raised,  and  a  dishevelled  female  head,  seemingly 
belonging  to  a  servant  of  tho  household,  ap- 
peared and  demanded,  in  low  Dutch,  the  cause 
of  this  miduight  disturbance,  but  the  instant  she 
caught  sight  of  tho  armed  men  below,  she  gave 
utterance  to  a  prolonged  shriek  and  disappeared. 

"Time  presses,"  cried  the  spy,  and  tho  lieu- 
tenant gave  orders  to  force  the  door.  A  post 
was  torn  from  the  ground  and  used  as  a  batter- 
ing ram,  and  after  a  few  sturdy  blows  the  door 
gave  way,  and  the  lieutenant  and  spv  and  three 
or  four  others  entered  the  house.  Opening  the 
door  of  the  first  room  they  came  to,  they  discov- 
ered that  it  was  tho  female  domestic's  sleeping 
apartment,  and  the  next  moment  some  half- 
dozen  half  dressed  females,  frightened  out  of  their 
wits  by  the  noiso  and  the  appearance  of  a  party 
of  men  with  drawn  swords  in  their  hands  and 
pistols  in  their  belts,  were  scampering  in  every 
direction.  Horsica  intercepted  tho  flight  of  an 
elderly  lady,  and  placing  a  pistol  to  her  breast 
insisted  upon  her  instantly  leading  the  way  to 
her  master's  bedchamber.  Tho  old  lady's  ges- 
tures and  entreaties,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  appeared  something  ludicrous. 

"  What  docs  she  say,  Horsica  1"  said  the  non- 
tenant.    "  We  have  no  time  for  delay." 

The  spy  interpreted  that  she  said  her  master 
had  only  that  evening  brought  home  his  newly 
wedded  wife  from  Amsterdam. 

"  Bid  her  load  the  way  to  his  chamber,"  said 
the  lieutenant,  "and  then  call  upon  him  to  sur- 
render.    The  men  need  not  enter  the  room." 

"And  lose  htm  by  our  cursed  politeness," 
muttered  the  ruffian,  who  had  already  discovered 
the  apartment,  and  throwing  his  whole  weight 
against  the  door,  he  burst  it  from  its  hinges  and 
disclosed  the  interior  of  the  apartment. 

A  tall,  handsomo  young  man,  scarcely  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  seen,  half  dressed  and  rapidly 
arming  himself;  he  drew  his  sword  upon  the 
spy,  but  noticing  the  overwhelming  odds  against 
him,  ho  hesitated  and  then,  addressing  the  lieu- 
tenant in  English,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  bed 
on  which,  covered  by  the  bed  clothes,  a  female 
form  could  be  distinguished:  "I  surrender. 
What  means  this  outrage  1  You,  sir,  are  an  offi- 
cer, and  look  like  a  gentleman.  There  lies  my 
wife.  Pray  command  your  men  to  leave  the 
room." 

The  men  retired  of  their  own  accord,  all  but 
the  spy,  who,  replying  for  the  lieutenant,  said 
rudely  in  Dutch  :  "  it  means  that  we  want  you 
as  hostage  for  the  lives  of  fourteen  seamen  under 
sentence  of  death  according  to  the  governor's 
proclamation." 

"  I  am  a  non  combatant,"  said   the  youth, 


again  speaking  English  and  addressing  the  lieu- 
tenant. "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  govern- 
or's proclamation." 

-"  I  fear,  sir,"  replied  Melrose,  "  that  however 
repugnant  this  duty  is  to  my  feelings,  I  must  in- 
sist upon  your  accompanying  us  on  board  tho 
frigate." 

"  But  my  wife — my  young  wife.  Good  God  ! 
what  will  become  of  her  V  cried  the  young  man, 
in  a  voice  of  agony. 

"This  is  cursed  trifling,"  interposed  Horsica, 
speaking  in  Dutch.  "  You  must  go  on  board 
the  frigate  and  hang,  my  fine  fellow.  Do  you 
know  me  ?"  and  he  seized  the  youth  by  the  throat, 
at  the  same  time  beckoning  to  two  sailors  to  pin- 
ion his  arms. 

"  Horsica,  the  murderer !"  exclaimed  the 
young  man  in  Dutch,  and  he  shuddered  at  tho 
ruffian's  touch. 

"  Yes,  Horsica  whom  you  bore  witness  against, 
and^  who  will  now  see  you  strung  up  at  tho  yard- 
arm.  It  is  tnrn  about,  that's  all.  Your  uncle, 
the  governor,  sentenced  the  wrong  man.  Ha, 
ha!"  and  the  villain  leered  horribly  and  burst 
into  a  chuckling  laugh  like  the  cry  of  a  hyena. 

"  Unhand  the  gentleman,  at  your  peril," 
6houted  the  lieutenant ;  then  addressing  tho  youth 
he  said,  politely  :  "  I  must  compel  you,  sir,  to 
accompany  us  on  board  the  frigate  as  a  hostage. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  governor  will  rescind  his  or- 
der, and  then  I  trust  your  detention  will  be  but 
temporary." 

"  My  poor,  dear  wife,"  said  the  young  man  in 
a  voice  of  tho  most  poignant  agony,  "  my  own 
beloved  Agatha." 

Tho  spy  had  released  his  accursed  hold  at  the 
stern  command  of  the  officer,  but  the  sailors  had 
already  bound  his  arms.  He  cast  a  dospatring 
look  toward  the  bed  where  his  wife  lay,  still  per- 
fectly concealed  beneath  tho  coverings,  and  ut- 
tering again  the  words,  "My  darling  Agatha," 
ho  was  leaving  the  room,  when  tho  poor  young 
wife,  who  had  understood  all  by  what  Horsica 
had  said,  conquering  her  sex's  fears,  forgetful  of 
all  but  the  peril  of  her  husband,  sprang  from  tho 
bed  in  her  night-dress,  her  long  fair  hair  stream- 
ing over  her  white  shoulders,  and  flung  herself  at 
Melrose's  feet. 

"Spare  him,  sure," she  cried,  in  broken  Eng- 
lish. "It  is  my  young  husband — for  love  of  your 
mother,  your  sistaro,  your  wife — if  you  have  a 
wife  in  England — spare  my  husband,  or  if  he  dio, 
I  too  die  with  him." 

Had  unlimited  wealth  been  at  his  disposal, 
could  ho  havo  resigned  his  commission  at  that 
instant,  the  lieutenant,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
would  have  given  the  first,  and  gladly  havo 
thrown  up  the  latter,  to  have  been  anywhere  else 
than  in  his  present  position.  A  lovely  girl  of 
sixteen  knelt  at  his  feet,  her  tearful  blue  eyes  up- 
turned to  bis,  her  soft  hands  convulsed  by  clasp- 
ing his  own,  her  long  hair  streaming  over  her 
shoulders  to  tho  floor,  her  features  expressive  of 
the  most  extreme  anguish,  and  her  bosom  rap- 
idly heaving  beneath  its  snowy  muslin  covering, 
overy  movement  expressing  grace  and  beauty  in 
spite  of  her  distress,  while  her  soft,  musical  voice, 
uttering  the  disjointed,  broken  English  pleadings 
thrilled  to  his  heart. 

"Horsica,"  he  said,  his  own  voice  trembling 
with  emotion,  "  this  must  not  be.  I  cannot  tear 
from  this  poor  creature  her  young  husband  to 
lead  him  to  certain  death.  It  would  be  worse 
than  murder.  Tho  captaii^would  spare  him  for 
her  sake  were  he  here  himself." 

"  You  would  let  your  shipmates  hang  for  the 
sake  of  a  pretty  woman,"  said  the  ruffian.  "  Very 
well.  You  command  here.  I  have  only  to  obey 
and  report  to  the  captain.  I  would  sooner  stand 
in  my  own  shoes  than  in  your's  when  wo  get  on 
board  the  frigate." 

The  lieutenant  hesitated.  The  poor  girl,  over- 
come by  her  emotions,  lay  at  his  feet  in  a  state 
of  unconsciousness,  while  her  husband,  who  bad 
torn  himself  from  his  captors,  knelt  over,  calling 
upon  her  name  in  the  most  passionately  endear- 
ing terms,  although  he  was  unable  to  assist  or 
even  to  touch  her,  by  reason  of  his  pinioned 
arms.  Even  the  rough  sailors  were  moved  and 
a  tear  stood  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  one.  The 
spy  alone  stood  looking  on  sneeringly,  a  gleam 
of  tiger-like  ferocity  in  his  inflamed  eyes.  He 
evidently  bore  ill  will  to  the  youth  who  was  now 
in  his  power. 

At  a  gesture  from  him,  two  of  the  sailors 
stepped  forward  and  were  about  to  raise  the  grief- 
stricken  youth  from  his  knees.  At  this  moment 
tho  young  bride  partially  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness, and  raising  her  head  and  opening 
her  large  blue  eyes,  still  iilled.Awith  tears,  she 
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she  glanced  wildly  around  her,  instinctive  mod- 
osty  loading  hot  to  draw  her  loose  nigrnVrobo 
more  closely  eboul  hi  r  Blonder  form,  while  nh« 
trembled  nil  over,  though  da  yet  she  did  do)  fully 
realize  tier  situation,  bal  n ■■=  she  caught  night  of 
her  husband's  pale  face,  the  racoUoctlon  burst 
npon  iior. 

"  Yithvlm,  a,  iniiii  Ucber  \'il!i<lm!"  sho  cried] 
and  relapsing  into  iiiLcoiiM'iouwiiuss,  her  head  full 
heavily  upon  the  hard  Hour  and  the  blood 
streamed  from  her  nostrils  and  lips. 

The  youthful  husband  gave  utterance  to  a  howl 
of  despair  searooly  human.  The  lieutenant 
could  hear  this  agonizing  scene  no  longer. 

"  Avast  there,  men,"  lie  .shouted  to  the  sailors. 
"Unhand the  gentleman,"  ami  bo  himself  cut 
thu  cord  which  bound  the  youth's  arm.  Tho 
next  instant  thu  released  bridegroom  had  sunk 
to  tlio  floor,  and  clasping  his  bride  in  his  arms, 
hoealled  wildly  upon  hor  name  and  covered  her 
(brehead,  cheeks  and  lips  With  kisses.  The  sail- 
ors wore  almost  unmanned;  Most  of  them  had 
silently  quitted  the  room. 

'•  M,  in  Gott}mein  Gottl"  said  the -spy,  "this 
boy  lieutenant  is  mad.  Men,"  addressing  tho 
sailors,  "  will  you  let  him  murder  your  ship- 
mates '.  If  he  shrinks  from  his  duty  you  are  no 
longor  hound  to  obey  him.  You  shall  not.  All 
depends  upon  the  capture  of  this  man." 

The  sailors,  softened  as  they  were,  perceived 
this.  The  young  officer  knew  that  he  had 
already  laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  diso- 
bedience and  neglect  of  duty,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  spy  would,  at  all  hazards,  carry  the 
young  Dutchman  on  board  tlio  frigate.  To  hes- 
itate any  longer  would  be  to  ruin  himself  without 
serving  the  unfortunates  before  him.  Nay,  Hor- 
sica  would,  it  was  likely,  indulge  his  ferocity  and 
his  spite  against  the  prisoner  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  if  be  were  left  in  Ins  hands. 

Reluctantly  he  informed  the  youthful  groom 
that  he  mast  leave  his  bride  and  go  on  board  the 
frigate,  while  at  the  same  timo  he,  in  trembling 
tones,  his  heart  full  of  misgiving  as  he  spoke,  as- 
sured the  young  girl  that  in  a  few  hours  she 
would  see  her  husband  again.  Alas!  he  had 
heard  that  the  governor  was  a  man  of  so  stub- 
born a  nature  that  he  would  sacrifice  his  son  with 
his  own  hands  rather  than  fall  off  from  his  word, 
and  he  knew  that  his  own  commander,  though  a 
humane  man,  would  not  flinch  from  his  duty  as 
an  officer,  however  repugnant  it  might  be  to  his 
feelings  as  a  man. 

Not  daring  to  cast  another  look  at  the  lovely 
being,  now  again  stretched  senseless  and  bleed- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  bedroom,  he  gave  orders 
for  the  young  Dutchman  to  be  mounted  on  one 
of  the  horses,  and  tken  commenced  the  return 
march  to  the  seashore. 

Two  servants  of  the  household  had  been  cap- 
tured, so  that,  including  the  young  burgomaster 
and  the  three  men  taken  from  tho  other  house, 
the  party  had  six  prisoners  in  all.  They  united 
with  the  other  parties  as  they  neared  the  shore, 
and  discovered  that  together  they  had  succeeded 
in  securing  eleven  men,  making  seventeen  hos- 
tages for  the  fourteen  sailors  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor.  None,  however,  but  the  young  bur- 
gomaster were  men  of  rank  and  position, 
and  upon  him  the  lieutenant  built  his  faint 
hopes  of  the  governor  countermanding  his  terri- 
ble decree. 

They  had  delayed  so  long,  the  night  had  so  far 
passed  away,  that  the  dawn  was  glimmering  in 
the  eastern  sky  when  the  united  party  with  their 
captives  came  in  sight  of  the  ships.  Five  min- 
utes longer  delay  and  they  would  have  been  too 
late.  They  had  been  discovered  by  the  scouts, 
and  the  whole  strength  of  the  garrison  had  been 
despatched  in  pursuit.  The  capture  of  the  entire 
party  would  have  been  inevitable,  for  they  would 
have  been  outnumbered  by  the  soldiers  six  to 
one. 

As  it  was,  they  only  reached  the  boats  by  wad- 
ing into  the  water,  and  had  pulled  barely  out  of 
reach  of  gunshot,  when  the  volleys  from  the  mus- 
kets of  the  troops  rattled  on  the  water  just  in  the 
wake  of  the  boats  like  hail.  However,  they  got 
safely  on  board,  and  the  lieutenant,  who  per- 
ceived by  the  scowling  looks  of  the  spy  and  by 
the  angry  glare  of  his  eye,  that  he  intended  mis- 
chief, immediately  sought  the  captain,  being  re- 
solved to  lay  before  him  the  whole  truth  and  risk 
his  displeasure,  rather  than  allow  Horsica  to 
garble  the  report  after  his  own  fashion. 

The  lieutenant  waited  fur  some  minutes  in  the 
cabin  until  his  commander,  who  was  in  ill  health, 
had  risen  from   his  bed   and   dressed  himself. 

Captain  M was  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life. 

In  his  youth  he  had  been  remarkably  handsome, 


und  even  at  this  period,  though  his  feature 
worn  with  sickness,   the  resull  of  s  long  and 

fatiguing  cruise  In  the  tropics,  his  form  wa    C 

mttmliug  and  his  countenance  Strongly  prepo 
sensing.  Itigid  und  stern  as  he  was  In  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  his  disposition  was  kindly 
und  humane  and  ho  was  beloved  by  his  officers 
and  men.  He  possessed  groat  Influence  En  the 
service  in  consequence  of  his  family  position,  his 
older  brother  Imng  ait  earl,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, OH  account  of  his  connection  with  royalty, 
his  sifter  having  been  married  to  his  royal  high- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Sussex,  fifth  son  of  King 
George  tho  Third.  It  was,  therefore,  considered 
a  great  piece  of  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  to 
the  ship  he  commanded,  us  ho  was  able  and  al- 
ways willing  to  advance  a  deserving  officer. 

Captain  M had  barely  time  to  salute  tho 

lieutenant,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of 
the  night's  enterprise  and  to  express  a  hope  that 
it  would  be  productive  of  tho  hoped  for  effect, 

when  the  commander  of  tho  F sloop  of-war 

entered  the  cabin,  and  bo.ving  to  Captain  M 

and  the  lieutenant,  ho  begged  to  be  informed 
of  tho  causo  of  the  master's  mate  of  the  sloop 
having  been  sent  on  board  a  prisoner. 

Lieutenant  Melrose  explained,  describing  with 
great  feeling  the  terror  of  the  three  young  girls 
who  had  narrowly  missed  falling  victims  to  the 
evil  passions  of  the  mate  and  seamen  of  the 
sloop -of- war.  It  was  an  excellent  prelude  to  tho 
remaining  portions  of  his  report.  Both  captains 
listened  with  feelings  of  strong  indignation. 

"  The  infamous  scoundrel!"  said  the  captain 
of  the  sloop-of-war.  "Mr.  Melrose,  I  thank  you 
for  having  acted  the  manly  part  you  have  done. 
I  will  not  bring  the  fellow  to  a  court-martial. 
He  is  unworthy  of  such  officerlike  treatment,  but 
I  will  disrate  him  as  soon  as  I  return  on  board 
and  then  give  him  four  dozen,  and  as  soon  as  we 
return  to  England  he  shall  be  dismissed  from  the 
service."  {The  captain  was  as  good  as  his 
word.) 

"Now,"  said  Captain  M ,  as  soon  as  his 

brother  officer  had  left  the  cabin,  "  let  me  hear 
the  details  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Melrose.  I  un- 
derstand we  have  seventeen  hostages  for  our 
fourteen  men.  I  only  regret  that  Burgomaster 
Vanderheusen  is  the  only  person  of  condition 
among  them,  but  you  have  done  well.  I  shall 
send  the  youngest  of  tho  party  on  shore  with  a 
message  to  the  governor  informing  him  of  my 
determination  to  hang  the  remaining  sixteen 
precisely  at  eight  bells  (noon)  if  by  that  hour  our 
own  men  are  not  released.  But  let  me  hear  the 
particulars." 

The  heart  of  the  young  officer  sunk  within  his 
bosom  as  he  listened  to  his  superior  and  thought 
of  the  terrible  agony  the  young  wife  was  suffer- 
ing, of  the  maddening  horror  with  which  she 
would  hear,  if  she  were  alive  to  hear  it,  the  news 
of  her  youthful  husband's  shocking  death,  and 
with  faltering  voice  he  related  his  story,  conceal- 
ing nothing,  and  dwelling  with  minute  distinct- 
ness upon  the  youth,  the  loveliness  and  the  terri- 
ble agony  of  the  burgomaster's  bride.     Captain 

M. was  greatly  affected  by  the  sad  story  ;  he 

sighed  deeply,  and  once  he  groaned  aloud  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  to  conceal  his 
emotion. 

"And  now,  Captain  M ,"  said  Melrose, 

"  I  presume  to  ask  you  as  a  man  of  feeling  and 
kindly  sympathies,  could  I  have  acted  otherwise  1 
That  I  have  been  guilty  of  unofficerlike  weak- 
ness, I  will  allow.  If  you  consider  that 
deserving  of  censure,  I  am  ready  to  b  ar  iff  but 
I  dare  to  ask  you,  would  you,  had  n  Ll  been  in 
my  position,  have  acted  oth'  i 

"Mr.  Melrose,"  said  ,-aptaiii,  "at  your 

age,  I  should  have  f  .  ,  iy  as  you  did. 

Your  conduct  due  )ur  feelings,  and 

it  shall  be  my  cj  ,  ;,  6'a&\\  be  no  detriment 

to  you;  but,  alas!  0rar  duty  to  our  country  de- 
mands, at  times,  the  sacrifice  of  all  those  feelings 
and  sentiments  wh  fcn  are  honorable  to  our  com- 
mon humanity.  (  t  wouid  willingly  die  myself 
—indeed  I  feci  ]£  hare  not  long  to  live ;  the  ser- 
vice is  kihing  r^g — coujd  my  death  save  my  poor 
fellows,  but  I  ]-now  (00  weu  the  stubborn  tem- 
per of  the  governor  of  this  island.  These  men 
must  die,  v£t  W0lltd  t0  Qod  this  duty  had  fallen 
upon  another  than  mc." 

°<y  naTC  determined,  then,  to  carry  your 
threat  ijnt0  execution  1" 

A/t  noon  precisely,  unless  my  own  men  are 
safe/oa  board  at  that  hour,"  said  the  captain,  in 
a  yeep,  sepulchral  tone  of  voice,  his  whole  frame 
mhung  with  the  violence  of  his  emotions; 
f  at  noon  precisely,  though  my  own  heart  should 
break  at  witnessing  the  terrible  sight." 


"  May  I  presume  to  speak  further;"  said  the 
II*  utenani ,  his  ■■■■  i  <i  can  oly  articulate  in  con- 
i  'i ce  of  bis  agitation. 

The  captain  made  a  sign  ofassent. 

"  You  sold,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "  that  it 
mi  purpo  o  to  send  the  youngest  of  tho 
captives  on  Bhorc  Eo  lay  t fie  case  before  the  gov- 
ernor,   fin-  ho  yel  gone  '■" 

"The  boat  is  now  alongside*  Bowillboaway 
directly.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  Why  do  you 
ask  ?" 

"  I  thought — that  is — perhaps  the  youngest — " 
Btammered  the  lieutenant. 

"  Is  ii  lud  of  sixteen,"  explained  the  captain  ; 
"u  young  farm  lud,  I  should  judge  from  his  ap- 
pearance." 

"I  was  in  hopes,"  continued  the  lieutenant, 
"  that  the  burgomaster  was  the  youngest  of  the 

I  ictimB.     0,  Captain  M ,  for  the  hake  of  the 

young  wife  I  saw  kneeling  before  me  last  night 
— O,  that  you  had  seen  her!  For  her  sake  can- 
not tho  burgomaster  bo  sent  to  plead  with  the 
governor?  Uncollect  he  is  tho  governor's  own 
nephew." 

"  Mr.  Melrose,"  said  the  captain, solemnly,  "I 
respect  your  feelings.  My  own  heart  bleeds  for 
the  poor  young  lady.  1  have  daughters  of  my 
own  ;  but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  humblest 
amongst  these  unfortunate  men  probably  has 
friends  to  whom  ho  is  as  dear  as  if  he  were  of 
princely  birth.  Even  were  the  burgomaster  the 
youngest,  him  I  could  not  spare.  In  him  rests 
my  only  hope  that  the  governor  will  be  induced 
to  listen  to  tho  voice  of  mercy.  Say  no  more. 
Would  to  heaven  I  had  died  before  I  had  seen 
this  day,  but  1  must  do  my  duty." 

The  lieutenant  saw  that  further  pleading  would 
be  in  vain.  He  rose  from  his  chair,  bowed  to  his 
superior,  and  with  a  sorrowful  heart  went  on 
deck.  The  sun  was  by  this  time  high  in  the 
heavens.  The  long,  black  cross-beam  of  the 
gallows  loomed  darkly  in  the  morning  haze,  and 
men  could  be  seen  clinging  to  it  reeving  the 
ropes  in  readiness  for  the  dreadful  double  trag- 
edy that  was  to  be  enacted  at  noon. 

How  rapidly,  and  yet  in  another  sense  how 
slowly,  the  hours  passed  away;  how  anxiously 
every  movement  on  shore  was  watched.  Eight, 
nine,  ten  o'clock  sounded  from  the  shore  and  re- 
sounded from  the  ship's  bells,  and  yet  there  was 
no  sign  of  a  boat  putting  off  from  the  shore  with 
a  flag  of  truce  to  intimate  that  the  governor  had 
relented.  Two  hours  more  and  the  death-toll  of 
thirty  human  beings,  full  of  life  and  health,  and 
guilty  of  no  crime,  would  sound,  O,  how  awfully 
in  our  ears  ! 

The  lieutenant  obtained  permission  to  visit  the 
young  burgomaster  on  the  lower  deck,  where  all 
the  unfortunates  were  confined.  He  came  for- 
ward at  once  and  shook  the  young  officer  by  the 
hand,  for  the  cords  had  been  loosed  from  the 
arms  of  the  captives  and  they  were  free  to  move 
about  as  they  pleased,  under  the  eyes  of  the  sen- 
tries. He  read  deep  sympathy  in  the  lieutenant's 
countenance. 

"  You  will  see  Agatha,  my  wife,  when  I  am 
no  more,"  he  said.  "  May  I  ask  you  to  do  me  a 
favor  V 

"  Most  certainly,"  said  the  lieutenant.  "  But 
do  not  despair.     The  governor  may  yet—" 

"  Ah,  no-  know  i  iy  unaSe  too"  well,"  he  inter- 
rupted, with  a  sa&fwiot  smile.  "If  I  were  his 
only  son  hoj  would  mt  relent.  I  was  about  to 
beg  o',  von  to  tell  Agatha  that  my  last  thought 
was  of  her,  and  that  I  died  with  her  dear  name 
upon  my  lips.  It  was  a  sad  ending  of  our  bridal 
night,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  with  another 
faint  smile. 

He  still  held  the  lieutenant's  hand  in  his.  Pres- 
ently he  said  :  "  I  am  about  to  ask  you  to  do  a 
very  childish  thing,  but  I  know  it  will  be  a  sad 
gratification  to  Agatha,  when  I  am  gone.  Will 
you  cut  off  a  lock  of  my  hair  and  carry  it  to  her, 
and  say  her  dying  husband  sent  it  to  her  as  his 
last  gift.  Tell  her  not  to  grieve  too  deeply.  I 
know  she  will  feel  keenly  at  first.  It  will  be  but 
natural.  But  she  is  very  young  and  she  must 
not  let  this  sad  parting  embitter  her  whole  exis- 
tence. Tell  her,  my  dear  friend,  from  me,  to 
look  forward  to  a  joyful  re-union  in  a  happier 
world.  We  shall  meet  again  there,  though  I 
could  have  gladly  lingered  longer  with  her  in 
this." 

The  lieutenant  severed  the  lock  of  curling, 
dark,  glossy  hair,  and  wrapped  it  in  a  paper. 

"Thank  you,"  he  said.  "And  now  may  I 
ask  you  to  leave  mc  ?  I  would  gladly  be  alone 
the  last  few  moments  I  have  to  live.  I  shall  see 
you  again  for  a  moment  when  I  am  led  to  ex- 
ecution." 


"  Y'  -  d  instru- 

mental la  ou/'  said 

ii"'  lieutenant,  in  tremulous  tones.  "I  shall 
feel,  otherwise,  that  your  blood  is  on  my 
bonds." 

"My  friend,"  Mod  ho,  with  a  sweet  smile, 
"you  did  but  your  duly,  and  I  recollect  how  U 
pained  you.  How  gladly,  at  the  rink  of  your 
own  ruin,  you  would  have  let  me  free." 

The  lieutenant  returned  to  the  deck.  It  wan 
now  punt  eleven  o'clock.  Already  a  party  of 
seamen  were  aloft  reeving  yard-ropes.  A  look 
of  gloom  was  settled  on  every  visage.  The  offi- 
cers were  pacing  the  quarter  deck  in  full  uniform, 
looking  us  if  they  were  themselves  about  to&uffer 
death.  The  captain  stood  behind  the  sentry  in 
front  of  ln>  own  cabin,  trumpet  in  hand,  his 
cocked  but  on  bis  head  and  his  sword  by  his 
side.  His  face  looked  like  that  of  a  man  with- 
drawn from  the  tomb  rather  than  that  of  a  living 
person. 

Melrose  went  to  the  ward-room  to  don  his  own 
full  uniform.  Ah  he  returned  ho  encountered 
the  captain.  Ho  could  not  refrain  from  ad- 
dressing him. 

"Captain  M ,"  said  he,  "as  you  value  tho 

life  of  an  unoffending,  innocent  girl— a  mero 
child — as  you  value  your  own  peace  of  mind,  do 
not  permit  the  young  burgomaster  to  die." 

The  captain  took  the  hand  of  the  young  officer 
and  pressed  it  to  his  own,  while  ho  pointed 
mournfully  toward  the  fort. 

"  Would  to  God  I  could,  I  dared  to  spare  his 
life,"  he  said,  "but  look  there!" 

The  lieutenant  looked  and  shuddered.  Every- 
thing had  been  arranged  for  the  wholesale  mur- 
der, and  a  guard  of  soldiers  were  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  gallows,  while  an  immense  crowd  of 
spectators  were  approaching  the  fatal  spot  from 
all  directions.  Sadly  the  young  officer  turned 
away  and  joined  bis  comrades.  Seven  bells 
— half-past  eleven  o'block  ! 

"  Brace  forward  the  main  yard,"  shouted  the 
captain. 

The  men  started  as  they  flew  to  obey  the 
order.  The  captain's  tone  was  unearthly.  The 
order  was  given  to  bring  the  frigate  nearer  to  the 
shore,  in  order  to  afford  a  better  view  of  the  forth- 
coming tragedy  to  the  governor  and  his  staff  on 
shore.  The  two  sloops-of-war  practised  the  like 
manoeuvre.  The  three  vessels  were  now  close 
together  and  in  the  same  position. 

For  ten  minutes  there  was  a  dead  silence — the 
men-of-war  had  been  hove  to  and  were  lying  mo- 
tionless on  the  water.  Every  spyglass  on  board 
the  ships  was  pointed  in  the  direction  of  the 
calaboose  in  which  the  sailors  were  confined. 

Presently  a  gun  was  fired  and  the  bells  of  the 
churches  in  the  town  began  to  toll.  Then,  man- 
acled two  and  two  together,  the  captive  seamen 
marched  forth  between  two  lines  of  guards. 
They  had,  perhaps,  a  furlong  to  march  to  the 
gallows,  and  the  ships  were  so  close  in  shore  that 
by  the  aid  of  the  spyglasses  each  man's  fr^w*"1 
were  plainly  distinguishable.  T-fc***"  1!PS  could 
be  seen  in  motion  as  they  »Poke  t0  eacn  other. 

"  Master  at-ro-,iiS»  leaa<  forth  the  prisoners," 
shouted  *-t»e  captain.  His  voice  was  clear  now 
— clear,  stern  and  loud,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  bat- 
tle.    It  might  have  been  heard  on  shore. 

One  by  one  the  poor  victims  stepped  on  deck. 
Most  of  them  were  firm,  but  pale  as  ghosts. 
Lieutenant  Melrose  had  eyes  but  for  one,  the  un- 
fortunate young  burgomaster  Their  eyes  met 
and  the  lips  of  the  youthful  victim  of  war's  hor- 
rors formed  the  word  "remember."  The  lieu- 
tenant turned  his  head  aside.  Ho  could  not  bear 
that  imploring  glance.     . 

The  attention  of  the  populace  on  shore  was 
directed  toward  the  vessels,  but  the  sailor  vic- 
tims never  turned  their  heads.  Perhaps  they 
could  not  bear  to  look  upon  the  arks  of  safety 
that  were  so  near  them,  yet  which  had  as  well 
been  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"  Hoist  the  yellow  flag,"  shouted  the  captain, 
in  a  clear,  ringing  tone.  "  Toll  the  bell.  Lower 
the  ensign." 

The  order  was  simultaneously  obeyed  on 
board  all  three  vessels.  As  the  ominous  yellow 
flags  were  hoisted,  the  bells  commenced  to  toll 
and  the  ensigns,  draped  in  crape,  were  lowered 
half-mast,  while  the  frigate's  band  played  the 
"  Dead  March  in  Saul."  The  sight  and  sound 
were  alike  solemn.     If  it  was  iutended  for  effect 

by  Captain  M ,  and  to  strike  terror  into  the 

hearts  of  the  people  on  shore — and  no  doubt  it 
was — it  was  admirably  managed.  Perhaps  the 
captain  thought  the  heart  of  the  governor  would 
relent  at  tho  last  moment.  If  so,  he  -was  doomed 
to  meet  with  disappointment. 
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The  first  stroke  of  the  clocks  on  shore  com- 
menced to  sound  the  hour  of  twelve.  The  sailor 
victims  were  already  ranged  beneath  the  gallows, 
the  ropes  adjusted  about  their  necks.  A  gunner 
stood  ready,  linstock  in  hand,  to  fire  the  gun  as 
soon  as  the  last  stroke  should  sound,  the  smoke 
from  which  when  it  cleared  away  should  reveal 
the  devoted  seamen  struggling  in  the  agonies  of 
death. 

The  like  awful  scene  was  visible  on  the  deck 
of  the  frigate.  It  was  a  dreadful  moment.  One 
that  a  life-time  cannot  obliterate.  Everything 
was  silent  on  board  the  ships  of-war.  A  pin 
might  have  been  heard  to  drop  on  their  crowded 
decks.  Even  the  elements  seemed  to  be  hushed 
in  awe.  The  wind  suddenly  died  away  and  not 
a  ripple  disturbed  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
water. 

Every  eye  was  directed  toward  the  shore, 
fixed  aa  if  fascinated.  How  painfully  the  strokes 
of  the  clock  chimed  in  dreadful  concert  with  the 
ship's  bells.  There  might  have  been  an  hour 
between  each  stroke,  and  yet  how  rapidly  they 
followed  each  other!  Those  who  listened  had 
lost  all  sense  of  time.  Each  stroke  seemed  to 
jar  the  whole  frame,  and  to  be  responded  to  by 
the  throbbing  of  the  listeners'  hearts. 

Nine — ten — eleven  !  Every  man  held  his 
breath.  The  governor's  arm  was  raised  to  give 
the  fatal  signal.  The  eyes  of  the  gunner  were 
rigidly  fixed  upon  his  face.  It  was  the  same  on 
board  the  frigate.  The  upraised  arm  of  the  gov- 
ernor remained  poised  in  the  air.  Had  he  re- 
lented, then,  at  last? 

The  eyes  of  the  vast  multitude  of  spectators 
were  directed  toward  the  east  line  of  the  ram- 
parts. Another  moment  and  the  cause  was  re- 
vealed. A  fearful,  prolonged  shriek  rent  the 
air;  a  female  figure,  clad  in  white,  with  dishev- 
elled hair,  was  seen  gliding,  as  it  seemed,  so 
swiftly  she  flew,  towards  the  governor's  stand. 
A  lane  was  formed  for  her  by  the  crowd,  and 
rushiDg  onward  she  threw  herself  at  his  feet.  It 
was  the  young  wife  of  the  burgomaster,  who  had 
been  raving  with  insanity  the  whole  of  that  fear- 
ful morning.  She  had  been  held  by  her  attend- 
ants lest  she  should  do  herself  some  mischief; 
but  as  the  fatal  hour  drew  near  she  had  broken 
away  from  them  and  bareheaded  and  barefooted, 
everybody  giving  way  to  her,  she  had  traversed 
the  distance  from  the  burgomaster's  town-house, 
to  which  she  had  been  brought  when  her  husband 
had  been  led  away,  nor  did  6he  stop  until  sho 
threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  husband's  relative, 
clinging  to  his  legs  with  desperate  tenacity  and 
embracing  his  knees  with  frantic  energy,  while 
amid  fast-falling  tears  she  piteously  begged  him 
to  spare  the  victims  of  his  own  bitter  anger  and 
thereby  save  her  husband's  life. 

He  roust  have  been  harder  than  adamant  had 
he  spurned  away  this  lovely,  drooping  flower.  A 
lC'irmur  of  compassion  rose  amoog  the  crowd  of 
Bpectaio.-.  He  was  seen  to  raise  her  up  and 
stoop  to"  kiss  he  'ecks.  Then  it  was  known  on 
k'<%«*H  the  ships-of-wa.  t  the  'ears  and  plead- 
ings of  u.  ■  J-^ing.  Wite  bad  -c  tied  with  tho 
sUi'n  governor  wuc;1  ..»  e\bQ  ;_ 

Every  msn  drew  a  long  brew*,  0i  relief.  In  a 
moment  a  cheer,  k.  *  and  doaicu,:  a  thunder, 
arose  from  the  excii  maltiLcde.  The  sailors 
on  board  the  vessels,  regardless  of  discipline,  left 
their  posts,  and  springing  to  the  shrouds  manned 
the  yards  and  rigging,  and  with  cheer  upon  cheer 
answered  the  crowd  on  shore,  who,  forgetting 
that  they  were  enemies,  cheered  back  in  return 
again  and  again.  "  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  whole  world  kiss."  Never  were  the  words 
of  the  poet  better  exemplified. 

A  long  time  elapsed  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  listen  to  the  orders  of  their  officers. 
At  length  they  descended  the  rigging  and  clus- 
tering around  the  lately  doomed  captives,  shook 
hands  and  hugged  and  kissed  them  in  the  exu- 
berance of  their  delight. 

The  poor  men  appeared  to  be  bewildered. 
They  could  not  yet  realize  that  their  lives  were 
spared.  The  poor  young  burgomaster  had 
fainted.  He  was  carried  to  the  captain's  cabin 
and  every  care  taken  of  him,  and  he  soon  recov- 
ered sufficiently  to  be  taken  on  shore  with  the 
rest  of  the  late  prisoners,  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  the  seamen  from  the  shore  were  gladly  wel- 
comed back  by  their  overjoyed  messmates. 

Some  days  later  a  reinforcement  reached  the 
squadron,  and  the  governor  of  Curacoa  finding 
it  useless  to  attempt  to  hold  out  any  longer,  sur- 
rendered the  island  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  it  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  government,  and  about  this  time  Lieuten- 
ant, than  Commander  Melrose,  while  command- 


ing a  sloop-of-war  on  the  West  India  station, 
touched  at  the  island,  and  going  on  shore  took 
occasion  to  visit  the  young  burgomaster  and  his 
wife  and  to  renew  his  acquaintance  under  hap- 
pier auspices. 

I  need  not  add  that  he  was  most  joyously  re- 
ceived and  most  heartily  welcomed.  He  was 
pressed  to  remain  the  guest  of  the  youthful  and 
happy  couple  while  h;s  vessel  remained  in  port, 
and  many  a  happy  evening  he  passed  at  their 
mansion,  while  they  often  alluded  with  heartfelt 
gratitude  to  his  generous  conduct  on  the  sad 
night  which  had  well-nigh  made  the  lovely 
Agatha  a  widow,  ere  she  was  scarcely  yet  a  wife. 

I  have  only  further  to  remark  that  the  wretched 
spy,  Horsica,  subsequently  felt  into  the  hands  of 
the  governor  of  the  island  and  met  the  fate  at  the 
gallows  which  he  most  righteously  deserved. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial. 1 

THE  OLD  HOUSE  ON  THE  PLAINS. 

BY    MARY    W*.    JANVRIS. 

It  was  a  "  garrison  house  "  of  the  old  Puritan 
times,  originally  built  of  heavy  plank  timber, 
though  enlarged,  modernized,  and  kept  in  good 
repair  by  successive  proprietors  of  successive 
generations.  The  upper  story  had  projected 
over  the  lower  one,  the  windows  were  narrow 
and  small-paned,  traces  of  the  port-holes  of  "  war 
time,"  when  dwellers  of  the  sparsely  populated 
township  flocked  to  the  garrison  for  shelter  and 
the  protection  of  the  long,  black-muzzled 
"  queen's  arms,"  are  still  pointed  out  in  the  thick 
timbers,  and  numberless  leaden  bullets,  dis- 
charged from  Indian  firc-anns,  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  the  still  undecaying  wood. 

In  those  days,  the  farmers  never  went  a  field 
to  plant  or  hoe  the  sturdy  Indian  maize  without 
their  muskets  on  their  shoulders,  and  the  Puritan 
housewife  left  at  home,  doubly  barricaded  the 
door  with  ponderous  iron  or  oaken  bars,  not  to 
be  removed  till  nightfall  brought  the  home- 
returning  husband,  lost  tho  dreaded  "bloody 
savages,"  lurking  in  the  ambuscade  of  a  neigh- 
boring forest,  should  seize  unwitting  vantage- 
ground. 

Playful  little  childrou — for  who  dare  deny 
that  the  offspring  of  those  sobor-visaged  sires  and 
staid  mothers  possessed  the  traits  and  character- 
istics of  modern  childhood  ?— denied  the  freedom 
of  sweet  country  meadows,  fruity  orchard  closes, 
or  a  romp  on  the  level,  grassy  "plains,"  by 
watchful  mothers,  lest  a  trip  to  Canada's  fron- 
tiers (via  some  Indian  forest  trail  and  the  guid- 
ance of  some  lurking  redskin)  should  lie  the  eon- 
sequence,  found  themselves  limited  to  the  length 
of  the  long,  low  garret — a  rare  frolic  ground,  I 
ween — festooned  with  clusters  of  trarcd  corn, 
scarlet  hell-peppers,  bunches  of  wild  thyme,  sage, 
rue,  balm,  and  every  herb  which  ancient  dames 
held  good  in  tho  domestic  category  for  "  season- 
ing," or  "  in  sickness."     . 

Or,  perchance,  one  bolder  than  his  fellows 
paused  on  the  lower  landing  of  the  garret  stairs, 
to  explore  with  prying  curiosity  the  dusky  nooks 
and  angles  by  the  great  roomy  chimney,  where 
(according  to  a  tradition  told  over  at  twilight  as 
thfty  hi  ■'■'   the  broad  kitchen  hearth) 

pt  i  out  from  remotest  depths,  "two  great 
eytt,"  striking  rfiarto  whoever  dared  temerari- 
ously' brave  their  optical  terfova. 

At  what  period,  whence  or  wheiiefore,  these 
flaming  orbs  took  up  their  abode  there/  or  'a 
whoso  head,  whether  Medusae,  Gone 
Ceberus,  they  remained  a  feature,  we  never  knew, 
possibly  because,  with  childlike  credence  for  the 
story,  we  never  cared  or  thought  to  inquire  ;  but, 
looking  back  now  to  those  days  and  wandering 
anew  down  the  gallery  of  Imagination,  we  can- 
not refrain  a  half-smile  and  a  half-thrill — a  smile 
for  the  grotesqueness  of  the  vision,  a  thrill  at  the 
memory  of  our  perfect  childlike  belief  and  con- 
sequent fear  and  terror. 

Ah,  me!  in  these  later  days  it  would  not  need 
the  loosest  rein  of  a  saddened  fancy  to  sigh, 
recurring  to  the  old  childish  terror,  "  it  was  an 
omen,  the  Nemesis  of  our  life,  sitting  there  and 
gazing  out  with  warning,  vengeful  eyes,  into  our 
future."  But  memories  crowd  thick  and  fast. 
The  old  house  is  rich  in  a  mythology  which, 
though  certainly  scarcely  classic  as  the  Gre- 
cian, has  for  us,  at  odd  seasons,  a  greater  charm. 
Not  a  nook  or  turn  in  the  old  passages  but  has 
its  tale,  not  a  room  but  has  its  legend. 

Here,  down  "  the  back  stairs,"  upwards  of  a 
century  ago,  during  an  Indian  attack  upon  the 
garrison,  the  long  skirts  of  a  Puritan  coat  be- 
coming entangled  in  a  tub  of  dried  beans  on  the 


upper  landing,  scattered  over  the  staircase  its 
overturned  contents  at  such  a  brisk,  rattling  rate, 
that  the  alarmed  savages,  thinking  the  fort  well 
manned  and  the  clattering  beans  a  shower  of 
"  white  man's  bullets,"  scampered  back  to  their 
wilds  again  ;  that  low  front  entry,  then  a  portion 
of  "the  keeping-room,"  into  which  the  heavy 
oaken  outer  door  opened,  was  the  Thermopyltean 
Pass,  bravely  and  successfully  defended  against 
a  brace  of  warlike  Indian  intruders  by  a-conr- 
ageous  woman,  whose  husband  was  a-field  ;  be- 
hind yon  door,  in  later  times,  another  matron, 
searching  for  her  hemlock  broom,  found,  instead, 
to  her  consternation  and  terror,  the  blanketed 
form  of  a  redskin  who,  however,  speedily  quieted 
ber  fears  by  declaring  in  broken  English,  "Ale 
friend  Indian — white  squaw  be  no  (raid.  Indian 
hungry — give  Indian  eat,  he  no  harm  white 
squaw — no  send  poor  red  man  hungry  'way, 
Great  Spirit  always  send  white  squaw  plenty 
corn  !"  which  promise,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  the 
Great  Spirit  who  presides  over  not  only  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  but  the  fertile  corn-fields 
of  his  children,  fully  redeemed,  since  we  have  no 
record  of  violated  rules  of  hospitality  or  lack  of 
"plenty  corn"  unto  "the  third  and  fourth 
generations." 

Reader  mine,  doubtless  the  romancer  might 
abstract  the  groundwork  of  novels  ad  jinitum 
from  this  old  house  and  its  legends ;  but  what 
need  ?  Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  her 
records  are  imprinted  here  on  every  old  plank, 
beam,  wall  and  threshold.  Under  this  ancient 
roof  have  been  enacted  all  the  scenes  and  phases 
of  life's  great  drama,  comedy  and  tragedy,  farce 
and  masquerade,  tableaux  vivant,  festival,  wedding 
and  funeral.  I  know,  in  later  years,  what  lips 
first  caught  breath  beneath  it ;  what  blue  and 
brown  eyes  first  opened  to  day  there ;  what  tiny 
feet  pattered  about  its  floors,  tripped  across  its 
threshold,  climbed  tho  old  staircase,  or,  grown 
bolder,  wandered  away  to  distant  El  Dor-ido's 
golden  strand,  or  afar  to  the  prairie-land  where 
to-night  other  hearth-tires  glow. 

I  remember,  in  childhood,  the  little  baud 
whoso  foray-ground  of  sport  on  rainy  days  was 
the  same  old  garret  where  other  children  had 
pluycd  nearly  two  hundred  years  agono — tho 
brown-eyed  girl  who,  with  quieter  tastes  than 
mine,  "  kept  school  "  with  books  abstracted  from 
a  dusty  cabinet  in  tho  corner,  while  others,  of  a 
more  social  mood,  sat  at  juvenile  tea-drinkings 
where  bolstered  dolls,  in  lace  frocks  and  pan- 
talettes (woe  to  these  luckless  mantua-makers 
when  elder  sisters  discovered  the  loss  of  pur- 
loined embroideries),  assisted  in  doing  table  hon- 
ors, tho  little  nine-year  old  boy  with  the  blue- 
veined  forehead  and  delicate  frame,  entrusted  to 
sister-eare  by  a  watchful  mother,  who  floats  hack 
ou  the  tide  of  memory  now  like  tho  misty  frag- 
ment of  a  dream,  Alas!  that  brown-eyed  girl 
and  white-browed  boy  have  long  slept  under  the 
daisies. 

An  '  what  a  halcyon  retreat  was  that  old  gar- 
r»  t  on  summer  afternoons  when  the  ruin-spirits 
beat  their  musical  tattoo  on  the  shingles  over- 
head. There  is  a  sweet  rhyme  which  must  have 
been  born  of  a  poet's  heart  as  he  sat  and  dreamed, 
some  rainy  day,  under  some  such  old  attic  roof 
as  this  : 

"  Brei )  tinkle  on  the  shingles 

li      ;n  echo  in  uiv  heart, 
And  .   thousaad  dreamy  fancies 

]u      busy  belug  start. 
And  \  thousand  recollections 

Weave  their  bright  hues  into  woof, 
At  I  fisteu  to  the  patter 

ift  rain  ou  the  roof." 

1  kn  v  whw  n>i\nis  a  trio  of  young  sisters 
slept)  ^'  girhsh  festivals;  on 

what    n  J     placed   bouquets  of 

sweet  tmih  glossy   winter-green; 

where  stood  their  hook  tables,  and  where  hung 
the  mirrors  before  wit1'^1  ';'ey  braided  up  their 
hair  or  smiled  hack  the  reflection  of  cheeks  and 
eyes  that  brightened  with  the  flush  and  sparkle 
of  young  hope  and  promise1-  I  know,  too,  alas  ! 
the  chamber  wherein  the  6rt  *  iinli  of  that  sister- 
chain  was  severed,  wherein  t<."Y°  days  and  nights 
lay  a  statuesque,  waxen  form,  Jrvhose  lips  Azrael, 
the  angel  of  death,  had  touched  with  his  seal  so 
gently  that  we  scarce  knew  when  taa  earthy  life 
lapsed  into  the  better,  e.'e  they  bo,re  *»er  out  to 
sleep  under  the  autumn  sod.  Iren-''.-mher,asbut 
yesterday,  the  deathly  smell  of  the  new  coffin 
they  carried  in  there,  and  for  room!18  I  could 
never  pass  that  chamber  door  bat  the  sa  me  pain- 
ful perfume  smote  like  a  thrill  upon  the'  senses 
with  the  same  sickly  sensation. 

To  what  unexplained  phenomena  do  wo  owe 
this  power  to  retain  the  gloom,  the  shadow,  tQe 
terror,  while  the  joyful  eludes  us,  and,  like  tLie 
sunbeam  upon  which  we  strive  to  ciose  our  im- 


prisoning grasp,  we  find,  alas !  that  we  have  it 
not !  Ah,  is  it  not  that  the  Rembrandt  shadows 
of  a  painting  ever  impress  as  most  deeply  ?  that 
the  warp,  which  is  of  darkness,  is  of  coarser  fil- 
ament than  the  golden  woof  of  light  in  the  web 
of  life? 

Yet  all  memories  of  the  old  house  are  not  sad- 
dening ones.  I  know  the  very  window,  with  its 
small  thick  panes  of  greenish  glass,  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase,  always  open  on  balmy  spring  or 
summer  days,  where  drifts  of  white  blossoms  of 
the  "  Canada  plum  tree  "  used  to  fall  in  and  lie 
on  the  broad  upper  stairs,  and  where  one  could 
stand  and,  parting  the  branches,  look  away 
through  the  long  vistas  of  the  distant  apple 
orchards  to  catch  such  visions  of  snnset  glory 
that,  to  my  childish  fancy,  heaven,  the  beautiful 
city,  surely  sat  enthroned  upon  those  western 
sunset  clouds,  every  block  of  shadowy  gray  a 
massive  pedestal,  every  streak  of  amber  streara- 
ing  np  into  the  blue,  a  fluted  golden  pillar  up- 
holding the  great  arched  dome  of  azure. 

I  have  seen  Rembrandts,  and  Claudes,  and 
Tintarettos  since;  sunset  skies  and  Italian  glo- 
ries have  smiled  down  upon  me  in  picture  galler- 
ies, and  some  sweet  landscapes  have  enriched  my 
wanderings,  but  never  more  beautiful  picture  or 
landscape  than  met  the  gaze  of  childhood  from 
the  old  western  stair-window. 

And  birds  used  to  sing  there ;  home-returned 
swallows,  in  the  twilight,  sometimes  mistaking 
their  nests,  darted  in  our  faces,  then  flew  up  to 
their  chirping  children  beneath  the  eaves  over- 
head; bobolinks  and  blue  jays  twittered  there  in 
spring-time,  the  golden  oriole  swung  his  purse- 
like  nest  from  the  limb  of  the  tall  apple  treo  in 
the  garden,  while  across  the  field,  where  the  or- 
chard surged  up  an  ocean  of  white  billows  odor- 
ous of  more  delicate  scent  than  ever  daintiest 
lady  flung  from  her  'broidered  kerchief,  the  do- 
mestic mother  robin  brooded  over  her  young. 
And  at  night,  too,  leaning  from  that  staircase 
window,  I  watched  "  the  stars  creep  o'er  tho 
trees." 

"  Many  a  night  from  yonder  ivied  casement  ere  I  went  to 
seet, 

Did  I  look  on  great  Orion  sloping  slowly  to  the  Weat, 
Many  a  night  I  saw  the  Pleiads,  rising  through  the  mel- 
low shade, 
Glitter   like   a   swarm   of  fire-dies    tangled  like  a  silver 
braid." 

But  why  linger  hero?  Render,  you  who  were 
not  born  under  that  old  house-roof,  whose  life's 
currents  has  been  caught  from  other  founts  and 
whose  foot  have  trodden  other  paths,  who,  per- 
haps, looking  on  the  classic  ruins  of  the  old 
world,  havo  grown  to  deem  no  olden  structure 
suggestive  or  rich  in  food  for  the  imagination 
save  some  ivied  castle  frowning  steeply 
'■  O'er  the  blue  and  winding  Rhine," 

or  cloistered,  moss-grown  abbey,  rich  in  mellow 
light  of  crimson  casement,  pomp  of  stately  archi- 
tecture or  historic  legend,  what  sympathies  may 
I  crave  of  you  for  these  memories  ol  the  humble 
fort  house  of  stern,  bleak,  Puritan  times  1 

And  yet,  surely  I  judge  somo  of  you  wrongly. 
Every  New  England  heart  must  beat  with  quick- 
ened pulses  at  the  mention  of  New  England 
homes.  The  houses  that  were  contemporaneous 
with  the  houses  where  dwelt  John  Hancock,  Gov- 
ernor Bradstreet  and  Miles  Standish,  must  be  re- 
garded as  landmarks  of  an  age  which  left  its  un- 
effaceable  imprint  on  the  history  of  our  country  ; 
the  old  hearthstones  where  the  Lares  and  Penates 
of  our  Puritan  sires  were  niched,  to  he  sentinelled 
by  the  "  queen's  arm  "  and  the  battle-axe,  should 
be  guarded,  ay,  by  loviDg  hearts  and  with  loyal 
veneration ;  thresholds  on  which  have  trodden 
the  feet  of  those  who  "came  over  in  the  May- 
flower," are  shrines  more  sacred  than  the  Orient's, 
and  every  timber,  plank  and  beam  of  these  old 
walls  should  be  sedulously  shielded  from  the  lev- 
elling hand  of  that  modern  vandal,  Progress. 

But  for  me,  who  first  saw  light  under  the  roof 
of  yon  old  house,  whose  record  of  girlish  joys 
and  sorrows  was  kept  and  sealed  there,  whose 
childish  feet  first  trod  those  floors,  and  whose  eyes 
saw  beautiful  pictures  framed  in  the  old  staircase 
window,  then  pondering,  though  but  vaguely  as 
yet,  on  the  mystery  of  life,  caught  glimpses  of 
the  beautiful  beyond,  afar  over  the  rosy  battle- 
ments of  the  west,  whether  my  feet  wander  to 
other  climes  and  my  eyes  feast  on  all  rare  and 
lovely  creations  whereof  poets  have  sung  and 
wherennto  the  poet's  heart  must  ever  turn  yearn- 
ingly as  the  sky-lark  soars,  singing,  to  the  free, 
glad,  upper  air — whether  this  may  come  to  pass, 
or  my  life  glide  onward  in  a  narrower  channel 
till  it  flows  oat  into  the  great  ocean  of  life,  I  can 
but  turn  lovingly  and  often  to  the  ark  whence 
my  wings  first  went  fluttering  forth,  seeking,  and, 
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thank  God,  not  in  vain,  to  pluck  BOnie  green 
olivo  loaf  from  the  Hurling  waters  of  life  I 

And  if,  at  taat,  the  good  angola  come  to  pilot 
my  boat  "  across  tho  river,"  may  it  float  00 
swift,  upheaving  waves  into  tliat  up  pur  una  of 
bluo,  afar  to  that  beautiful  mansion  10  the  Eter- 
nal City,  which,  in  early  Imaginings,  I  boilded — 

"  Dnuichml  with  onrrlilor*  mibllme, 

Plaoked  with  wtadlDB  »iiilrw, 
Buob  uotilldrsD  wlsb  to  oltmo. 
Koliitwina  bbtlr  own  pntyws, ' 

beyond  those  Bunsel  clouds  I  leaned  out  to  watch 
from  the  staircase  window  of  "The  Old  IIouko 
on  the  Plains  1" 

—  <  ■  •»  »■■ 

A  LONDON  (JIN  PALACE. 
Strange  that  man,  the  highest  and  noblest  of 
beings,  should  so  far  forget  himself  us  to  sink  to 
ii  level  with  the  vilestl  Strange  that,  boasting 
the  powers  of  reason  and  judgment,  when  dark- 
»ned  hours  come  over  him  instead  oi  deter- 
minedly resisting  and  rising  far  above  all  little 

troubles,  he  should  blindly  banish  them  for  the 
moment  by  a  fatal  compromise  which  soon  brings 
them  back  again  in  tho  form  of  tcrriblo  torment- 
ing tyrants ! 

In  no  country  in  tho  world  does  intemperance 
in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  appear  in  a 
more  revolting  form  than  in  England.  The  ha- 
bitual ligbt-heartedness  of  the  continental  Euro- 
pean, and  (ho  nature  of  tho  beverages  most  read- 
ily attainable  are  with  him  safeguards  against 


went  to  tho  moiliiy  mist/n   "I   ii    visitors.     L'ink 

m  m i !    The  poor  and  the  bu  to,  the  degraded 

and  the  hardened.  This  is  a  Gin  Palace—one 
of  Satan's  vilest  pandemoniums  on  earth,  li  Is 
full  i"  repletion— the  air  is  foul  with  the  fnme  ol 
abominaole  liqoors,  and  is  a  pol  <>ii  of  itself.  As 
we  gaze  about  and  distinguish  the  individual 
features  of  this  multitude,  the  place  sen  in  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  that  is  vulgar  and 
hateful  in  human  nature,  observe  that  man — an 
inebriate — in  whose  countenance  no  trace  of  hu- 
manity remains,  led  away  by  Inn  poor,  pale  wife 
and  little  daughter!  He  in  drunk!  Is  there  a 
single  word  in  any  tongue  which  more  fully  ex- 
presses the  extreme  of  degradation  and  misery? 
There  is  a  ragged  child,  too  young  to  reach  the 
counter,  Bftve  on  tip  toe,  holding  up  a  buttle  for 
the  unnatural  wants  of  parents  who  starve  und 
neglect  her,  urged  by  the  most  terrible  and  un- 
conquerable of  passions.  There  is  a  mother 
ponrtng  into  hor  infant's  mouth,  to  silence  its 
erics  In  intoxication,  tlu)  last  drops  from  her  own 
glass  of  gin.  This  is  the  most  terrible  sigh)  <>l 
all,  and  it  awakes  still  sadder  thoughts  when  we 
reflect  that  it  is  not  an  accidental  or  occasional 
thing,  but  a  matter  of  regular  occurrence  among 
the  Mothers — and  they  are  many — who  frequent 
this  place.  Beyond  the  partition  there  is  a  spot 
which  in  many  gin-houses  is  appropriated  to  gen- 
tlemen— for  there  arc  degrees  and  castes  even  in 
gin  drinking,  though  it  he  a  vice  which  of  all 
others  seems  to  sink  its  devotees  to  the  most  de- 
grading equality.     Yes — give  the  gentlemen  gin- 


can,  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  exclaim,  "  How 
ii  in-  Cni  it  is  colored  1"  Fabulous  amounts  are 
paid  for  them  when  ttai  \   ha ■•-  d ted  the  fa  h 

lonahlu  hue,  and  that  which  was  worth  till  v  cent! 
when  new,  has  been  sold  as  high  as  titn  in     Ii  I 

Lars  when  colored  and  rank  wIhi  tho  oil  of  tobac- 
co.   The  price,  however,  cannot  be  con  idered 

enormous,  when  it  is  understood  thai  the  Bnett 
quality  of  mcersHmum  cannot  be  perfectly  col- 
ored under  three  months,  and  then  ii  ui'i.i  !■■ 
in  use  nearly  all  tho  time:  say,  for  instance, 
thirty  cigars  pur  day  smoked  through  OHO,  each 
cigar  costing  three  cents,  would  make  the  cost 

for  ninety  duys,$fll,  without  counting  sick  hem! 

aches,  aervousness,  etc.  The  meerschaum,  or 
that  portion  in  which  the  cigar  or  tobacco  is 
placed,  in  made  in  Vienna,  of  clay  found  in 
Asia.  The  clay  resemble^  the  porcelain  clay  of 
this  country,  and  is  easily  moulded  into  any  de- 
sired shape,  nnd  the  finer  the  quality,  the  more 
easily  colored  by  the  oil  of  tobacco.  The  mouth- 
piece  of  the  meerschaum  is  made  of  amber,  a 
suhstance resembling  rosin,  found  along  the  Baltic 
Sea.  This  is  valued  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces,  and  its  fitness  for  mouthpieces.  Many  of 
the  meerschaums,  since  the  great  demand  for  the 
article,  are  now  made  of  a  French  clay,  with 
mouthpieces  of  copal,  and  so  strong  is  the  re- 
semblance, that  none  but  judges  of  the  article 
can  distinguish  the  difference.  These  are  called, 
by  the  knowing  ones,  "  Mere-shams."  These 
sell  from  twenty-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  up- 
wards.    The  real  meerschaums  are  valued  as  be- 


GOING  IM'O  TIIK  COUNTRY. 

A  lady  correspondent  of  the  Home  Journal, 
and  a  very  sensible  woman,  too,  treating  of  tho 
prevailing  fashion  of  resorting  to  the  country 
m  the  summer  leason,  write!  as  follows: — 

"Sometimes  I  spend  a  few  days  in  tho 
country,    wit'i    my    southern    maid,   though    tho 

country  itself  is  not  to  my  liking.  I  prefer  tho 
city.  I  do  not  like  to  be  aroused  from  my  morn- 
ing's sleep  by  the  noise  of  crowing  cocks  and 
clucking  hens,  quacking  dinks  and  cackling 
gee  '  (object,  seriously,  to  listening  to  the  cry  of 
young  calves,  and  the  frenzied  lowing  of  their 
mothers.  1  experience  no  pleasure  in  getting 
up  of  mornings  to  see  tho  sun  rise,  nor  take  de- 
light in  walking  up  bill  and  down  vale,  through 
long  and  tangled  grasses,  wet,  very  wet,  with  the 
last  night's  dew.  A  rainy  day  in  the  country  is 
my  especial  abhorrence ;  thero  aro  no  avenue 
rail -cars,  no  lines  of  omnibuses,  no  hackney- 
coaches,  running  into  tho  orchard  where  the  har- 
vest apples  are  ripening  ;  or  through  the  lanes, 
on  cither  side  of  which  the  cherries  are  rosy  rod; 
or  over  the  bills  and  fir  away,  where  the  straw- 
berries arc  blushing  and  hiding  beneath  the  leaves. 
You  can't  obtain  these  specialities  in  tho  country 
of  a  rainy  day,  unless  you  are  willing  to  under- 
go a  shower-bath  from  the  trees  while  gathering 
tho  apples  and  cherries,  or  afoot-bath  while  pick- 
ing the  berries.  But  in  tho  city,  whether  it  bo 
rainy  or  not,  you  can  always — in  their  season — 
obtain  these  luxuries  at  Washington  Market,  and 
in  far  better  preservation  and  freshness  than  you 
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excess.  In  the  Anglo  Saxon  blood  we  find, 
however,  a  gravity  and  decision  of  character 
which,  when  fully  developed,  produces  the  no- 
blest results,  but  which,  under  the  current  of  ad- 
verse circumstances,  is  apt  to  sink  into  morbid 
melancholy.  And  when  social  causes  combine 
to  produce  poverty,  as  is  fearfully  the  case  in 
England,  there  is  great  danger  of  the  patient 
(for  we  must  so  regard  the  sufferer)  yielding, 
despite  his  better  reason,  to  the  insinuating  but 
treacherous  solace  of  the  glass.  Consequently, 
we  find  among  the  suffering  poor,  and  among 
the  laboring  classes  of  England,  a  degree  of  in- 
temperance which  is  more  than  disgusting — it  is 
terrible  and  monstrous. 

We  know  of  nothing  which  so  fearfully  indi- 
cates the  criminal  indifference  of  those  who 
make  and  execute  laws,  to  the  moral  state  of  the 
multitude,  as  the  attractive  and  treacherous 
splendor  with  which  the  dealers  in  intoxicating 
drinks  are,  the  world  over,  allowed  to  invest  their 
calling.  Particularly  is  this  the  case  in  London. 
The  stranger  passing  the  lower  end  of  Holborn, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  Whitechapel,  or  the  New 
Cut,  may,  at  a  late  hour,  be  attracted  by  the  flar- 
ing gas  lights  and  flashy  elegance  which  distin- 
guishes the  entrance  to  some  house  of  more  than 
ordinary  pretensions.  Let  him  enter — following 
the  throng  of  visitors,  and  his  eye  will  at  once 
be  struck  with  a  scene,  of  which  our  engraving 
is  an  excellent  representation.  In  every  direc- 
tion there  is  the  glitter  of  glass  and  of  gildrog, 
and  a  theatrical  splendor  of  carvings  and  cur- 
tains.   But  what  a  contrast  does  the  house  pre- 


drinkers  a  place — for  in  a  few  years  they  will 
sink  to  the  common  room.  Then  the  strong 
hand  will  be  palsied,  the  bright  eye  dim,  and 
broadcloth  and  silk  flaunt  not  in  graceful  folds, 
hut  in  looped  and  windowed  raggedness.  And 
darker  and  drearier  will  be  the  downward  and 
rapid  course  to — death.  There  is  one — a  black 
band  around  his  crushed  white  hat — who  once 
was  among  the  gentlemen — God  help  him  !  Such 
are  the  patrons  of  a  Gin  Palace. 

THE  MEERSCHAUM  MANIA. 

Within  the  past  two  years  there  has  sprung  up 
in  our  midst  a  disease  known  as  the  "Meer- 
schaum fever,"  and  so  rapid  has  been  its  growth, 
that  a  smoker  of  cigars  or  fine-cut  is  not  consid- 
ered genteel  or  fashionable  without  the  smoke  of 
his  "regalia"  or  "  Turkish  "  passes  through  a 
meerschaum.  The  usual  salutation  of  "How  are 
you?"  is  now  forgotten,  and  the  words,  "Does 
yonr  meerschaum  color?"  substituted.  For  it 
must  be  considered  that  the  meerschaum  is  only 
considered  valuable  when  it  assumes  a  dark -red 
appearance.  No  matter  how  much  it  may  smell 
like  an  old  pipe,  and  scent  one's  clothes  until 
your  friends  turn  their  nos'e  to  the  windward, 
while  talking  to  you,  fashion  has  issued  its  man- 
date that  meerschaums  must  be  colored.  Cigars 
are  smoked  without  number,  sleepless  nights  are 
spent  in  extracting  the  oil  from  tobacco,  so  that 
it  may  be  absorbed  in  the  beloved  meerschaum, 
and  the  coveted  color  obtained.  Friends  are 
invited  to  smoke  that  never  were  invited  before, 
bo  that  the  good  time  may  come  when  the  owner 


fore  stated,  by  the  length  and  purity  of  the 
mouthpiece,  and  the  fineness  of  the  clay  from 
which  they  are  made.  Some  of  them  sell  as  high 
as  $20,  and  the  bowls  for  pipes  as  high  aa  S50, 
in  consequence  of  the  elaborate  carving  upon 
them.  They  are  made  in  Vienna,  where  a  large 
number  of  persons  are  employed  to  meet  the 
present  demand.  One  firm,  Doll  &  Co ,  have 
sold  over  $6000  worth  the  present  season,  and 
the  cry  is*still  "  more  meerschaums."  These 
pipes  have  been  in  use  in  Vienna  and  Germany 
for  fifty  or  more  years,  and  by  a  few  Germans  in 
this  country,  but  not  until  very  recently  have  our 
own  citizens  taken  such  a  fancy  to  them.  Now 
the  fever  is  equal  to  the  mulberry  tree  mania 
which  spread  over  the  country,  and  every  ci- 
gar shop  has  its  display  of  meerschaums.  Those 
who  are  not  able  to  purchase  the  "  Simon  Pures" 
use  glass  imitations. — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


HIP*  RIAL  WIT. 

It  is  said  that  on  a  recent  occasion  Prince  Je- 
rome called  upon  his  imperial  nephew  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  commenced  a  tirade  of  violent  re- 
proach, levelled  mainly  against  the  reluctance 
of  the  latter  to  set  the  army  on  tho  march  for 
Italy.  Amongst  other  things  the  old  prince  is 
said  to  have  exclaimed  :  "  You  have  not  a  drop 
of  the  Great  Napoleon's  blood  in  your  veins." 
"  Well,"  replied  the  immovable  emperor,  "at  all 
events  I  have  his  whole  family  on  my  shoulders," 
giving  at  the  same  time  such  a  shrug  of  the  ap- 
pendages mentioned  as  indicated  a  violent  desire 
to  rid  them  of  their  onerous  burthen. — Reynolds. 


can  in  the  country.  la  the  city  you  can  always 
find  a  shady  side,  somewhere,  to  walk  on.  Be- 
tween the  Battery  and  Central  Park  there  are 
greener  spots  than  you  can  anywhere  else  discover. 
I  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  black  spots,  too, 
but  these  exist,  also,  wherever  man  is  to  be 
found,  whether  in  town  or  country.  I  am  always 
glad,  therefore,  to  get  away  from  the  hot,  expos- 
ed roads  of  the  country,  and  return  to  the  cool, 
shaded  streets  of  the  city.  I  see  more  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  things  displayed  in  the  windows 
of  Broadway,  as  I  pass  through  it,  on  my  way 
back,  than  I  have  seen  all  the  time  of  my 
absence." 

On  the  same  subject,  a  contemporary  editor  ut- 
ters the  following  sensible  and  truthful  remarks  : 
"  New  York  is  not  half  so  much  of  a  purgatory 
in  summer  as  many  people  imagine,  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fashion  of  going  into  the  coun- 
try after  'the  Fourth,'  there  would  be  a  good 
many  who  would  stay  behind  for  the  sake  of  en- 
joying the  luxuries  here  which  cannot  be  obtained 
elsewhere,  neither  for  love  nor  money.  People 
who  imagine  it  necessary  for  their  health  to  drink 
a  quart  of  Congress  water  before  breakfast,  can 
procure  the  article  at  the  druggists  as  pure  as 
they  can  at  the  springs,  and  a  great  deal  cheaper  ; 
while  the  lovers  of  salt  water  bathing  can  have 
that  luxury  in  as  great  perfection  at  the  Battery 
as  at  Cape  May  or  Newport.  It  would  be  rather 
difficult,  we  admit,  to  find  as  high-priced  «-''  * 
different  hotels  here  as  at  the  wa'°-' 
but,  in  all  other  respects.  AT' 
what  can  be  foun^ 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
REVERIE. 

BY  JAMES   PRANKLIX   PITTS. 

BIe?fe<l  these  moments  of  peace- beating  leidure, 

Seasons  of  idlenesF,  vexed  not  with  Ptrife! 
Blessed,  thrice  bleeped,  each  ecstatic  pleasure, 

Snatched  from  the  care  and  the  term  oil  of  life! 
Now  am  I  a  monarch!   With  sceptre  and  garland, 

Leaving  the  dnst  of  the  mortal  behind. 
Robed  in  the  purple,  I  haste  to  (he  fur-land. 

To  the  sweet  realms  of  my  Kingdom  of  Mind! 

See  the  wide  shores  of  thin  fairy-land  region, 

View  well  this  birthright,  my  tenet  in  fee! 
Millions  of  v:i.  -:lI -   my  genii-legion, 

Hasten  to  loyalty,  bending  the  knee! 
Throned  on  the  ideal  summits  of  fancy, 

Castled  In  wizard-walls—  thus  do  I  find. 
With  the  sure  aid  of  thin  soul-necromancy. 

Every  dear  haunt  of  my  Kingdom  of  Mind! 

Hark  to  the  echoes  of  mirth  and  enjoyment, 

Toy  with  these  zephyrs  of  indolent  ease! 
Here  are  no  demons  of  pain  and  employment, 

Aud  but  the  duty — the  monarch  to  please! 
Hail,  ye    bright   empires,    thought-girdled,    heart- 
founded, 

Farewell  the  honors  of  earth,  long-resigned! 
Lo,  as  a  regent,  with  satraps  surrounded, 

Thus  do  1  reign  in  my  Kingdom  of  Mind! 


[Written  for  Bn.Uou'8  Pictorial.] 

SALLIE   LOST   AND   AVON. 

WHAT  CAME  OF  A  CONFLAGRATION. 

BY    MATTHEW    8.    VINTON. 

"Fire!  fire!" 

It  is  midnight.  The  great  city  which  a  few 
moments  ago  slept  in  the  breathless  hush  of  si- 
lence and  darkness,  is  all  alive  now  with  the 
echoes  and  re-echoes  of  that  startling  cry.  Bells 
ring — engines  rattle — the  thunder  of  rushing  feet 
reverberates  along  the  pavements. 

"Fire !  fire  1" 

It  is  a  sound  which  I  have  not  heard  for  years 
without  a  strange  thrilling  of  iho  pulses.  There 
are  gray  threads  in  my  hair,  and  suspicious 
crow's  tracks  about  my  eyes,  and  yet,  old  man 
as  \  am,  my  heart  to  this  day  will  spring  to  my 
throat  like  a  frightened  boy's,  whenever  I  listen 
to  that  cry.  Sitting  here  by  my  library- 
window  to-night,  watching  the  lurid  light  of  the 
distant  conflagration  as  it  swells  up  to  heaven 
Hko  a  great  golden  cloud,  memory  brings  back 
to  me,  with  almost  painful  distinctness,  the  one 
romantic  episodo  of  my  life;  and  while  the 
brazen-throated  bells  are  pealing  out  their  warn- 
ing, imploring  calls  through  the  awakened  city, 
and  the  hoarse  voice  of  firemen,  the  rude  clatter 
of  engines,  and  the  trampling  of  innumerable', 
hurrying  feet  are  growing  fainter  in  the  distance, 
I  have  a  mind  to  write  out  the  little  romance  of 
which  I  speak. 

But  the  reader  must  go  out  with  mo,  in  imagi- 
nation, away  out  from  this  wilderness  of  brick 
walls  and  narrow  pavements,  to  where  the  moon- 
light is  lying  white  and  still  npon  country  fields 
and  country  homes,  silvering  the  dow  upon 
blushing  clover  meadows,  drifting  over  summer 
hills,  and  hanging  up  silver  swings  among  grand 
old  trees  for  the  giddy  winds  to  frolic  in.  We 
will  leave  the  city  far  behind  us,  like  a  huge 
monster  hushed  to  restless  slumber,  its  thousand 
fiery  eyes  sparkling  and  glittering  wickedly,  as 
if  in  fierce  anger  because  it  could  not  spring  for- 
ward upon  our  track  and  drag  us  backward. 
Here,  let  us  take  this  road,  where  the  tall  elm 
trees  stand  up  in  such  a  proud,  sentinel  fashion, 
lacing  their  green  uniforms  together  over  our 
heads  by  the  white  ribbons  of  the  moonlight, 
leaving  only  darkness  underneath,  save  where 
now  and  then  the  brown,  winding  country  road 
is  mottled  with  spots  of  light,  like  great,  irregu- 
lar flukes  of  snow.  This  way — to  the  right !  It 
will  lead  us  sooner  where  we  wish  to  go,  and  I 
will  show  you  the  spot  where  years  and  years 
ago,  ere  a  single  brown  hair  on  my  head 
had  -whitened,  or  a  single  wrinkle  dared  to 
show  itself  upon  my  face,  I  turned  the  saddest 
and  yet  the  sweetest  page  in  the  long  book  of  my 
life.  Ah,  yes!  the  saddest  and  the  sweetest 
page!  I  spelled  out  the  words  awkwardly  at 
first,  and  every  syllable  touched  my  heart  like  the 
quick,  cold  thrust  of  a  dagger.  When  I  read 
them  over  afterward,  I  found  they  had  been  re- 
written with  a  pen  of  gold. 

It  was  a  Juno  night,  very  similar  to  this,  but 
1  n  hour  was   earlier.     I  sat  side  by  side  with 
'  ""^morc,  on  the  brown,  wooden  door- 
house,  and  never  king  occu- 
■  realizing  seDse  of 


his  position,  than  did  I  that  humble  yet  most  ex 
alted  seat ;  bumble,  because  it  was  a  doorstep, 
and  only  a  wooden  one  at  that,  yet  most  exalted, 
because  Sallie  Whittemore,  the  prettiest,  wittiest, 
rosiest  girl  for  miles  around  occupied  it  with  me. 
With  just  such  a  saintly  face  as  she  wears  to- 
night, the  moon  came  up  from  behind  the  east- 
ern hills,  brightening  the  earth  with  the  sad  glory 
of  her  smile.  In  just  such  a  dainty  way  the 
summer  wind  ran  across  the  meadows,  gathering 
up  here  a  scent  and  there  a  sound,  stealing  sweet 
smells  from  the  purple  clover-beds,  wandering 
through  the  orchards,  shaking  their  green  bonghs 
in  wanton  glee,  and  frightening  the  few  creamy, 
rose-tinted  petals  that  had  outlived  the  May, 
down  to  the  dewy  ground ;  purloining  a  note 
from  the  murmurous  song  which  the  far-away 
river  was  singing  to  its  pebbly  shores,  raffling 
the  silken  wings  of  the  nested  bird,  and  even  dar- 
ing to  stir  with  its  audacious  breath  the  s<jfi  hair 
which  shaded  Sallie 's  forehead — that  smooth, 
white  forehead  I  would  have  given  a  year  of  my 
life  to  kiss.  O,  the  mocking,  cruel  wind  !  Did 
it  know  that  a  sweet  tumult  of  hopes  and  fears, 
of  painful  pleasure  and  pleasurable  pain,  was  in 
my  heart  that  hour?  As  it  fluttered  its  cool 
wings  across  my  lace,  did  it  guess  what  tender, 
pleasant  thought  it  was  that  dashed  the  swift 
blood  up  warm  and  impetuous  to  my  sunburned 
cheeks,  and  sent  a  tremor  of  agitation  dancing 
through  my  veins?  At  any  rate,  it  played  its 
mad  pranks  as  though  it  knew  the  whole — as 
though  it  had  spelled  out  from  the  crimson  al- 
phabet of  Sallie's  blushes  the  full  story,  and  was 
determined  to  tantalize  me  to  the  almost.  It 
tossed  and  floated  through  her  silken  hair,  a3  if 
to  ridicule  the  great  awkward  hands  which  hung 
unused  by  my  side,  longing  but  not  daring  to 
smooth  back  caressingly  the  disordered  nut- 
brown  tresses.  It  played  with  the  tassels  of  her 
coquettish  little  apron,  and  trembled  on  the 
white,  crimped  edge  of  the  cambric  rutfle  about 
her  throat.  It  stirred  the  folds  ol  her  bodice, 
challenging  me  to  clasp  about  with  my  arm  the 
.^lender  waist.  It  even  swept  back,  daringly, 
once  or  twice,  tho  simple  gingham  skirt,  re- 
vealing to  me  the  dainty  little  leer  beneath,  beat- 
ing out  a  gay,  quick  tune  on  the  greeuswurd. 

I  hud  gone  to  Sallie's  that  beautiful  summer 
evening  to  tell  her  a  story  of  teuderness  that  had 
been  in  my  heart  for  years  ;  gone  lo  ber,  earnest 
and  courageous  with  my  great  hope,  to  find  how 
cowardly  one  bright  glance  from  her  blue  eyes, 
or  ono  gay  word  from  her  ripe,  red  lips,  could 
make  me.  I  had  thought  to  tell  her  all  1  had  to 
say  in  a  single,  simple,  straight-forward  sentence, 
but,  O,  how  the  words  stuck  in  my  throat  when 
I  tried  to  speak  them,  and  how  my  ohstinate 
tongue  turned  and  twisted,  as  though  suddenly 
grown  too  large  for  the  mouth  which  held  it.  I 
was  a  plain,  awkward  country  youth  at  best,  but 
how  plain  and  how  awkward  I  never  realized  until 
I  sat  there  in  the  moonlight  by  Sallie's  side,  con- 
fused and  agitated,  envying  her  the  bewitching 
self  possession  of  manner  which  only  rendered 
me  more  uncouth  and  ungraceful  in  the  contrast. 
And,  by  the  way,  what  will  give  women — pro- 
voking creatures  that  they  are! — sueh  an  air  of 
cool,  sweet,  easy  dignity,  as  to  have  their  lovers 
blushing  like  beets,  and  blundering  like  blind 
pigs  in  a  crooked  sty,  over  a  confession  of  love  1 

I  am  quite  sure  I  could  have  shaken  Sallie, 
well  as  I  loved  her,  to  see  with  what  quiet  but 
arch  gaiety  she  enjoyed  my  embarrassment.  We 
sat  together  silently  fur  tho  most  part,  though 
once  in  awhile  I  would  fling  in  a  little  spasmodic 
gasp  of  conversation  about  the  weather,  the  state 
of  tho  crop3,  or  the  harvesting  piospects.  As 
for  the  particular  subject,  it  kept  edging  about 
my  tongue  like  a  shy  fox  around  a  trap,  never 
getting  near  enough  to  be  caught  by  the  subtle 
spring-wire  of  speech. 

"  Don't  you  think  they  are  pretty,  'Ben  ?"  said 
Sallie,  at  hist,  breaking  in  upon  the  embarrassing 
silence  with  the  clear,  bell-like  music  of  her  voice, 
and  twisting  one  white  hand,  as  she  spoke,  in  and 
out  through  tho  tangled  wed  of  hop-vines  that 
clambered  greenly  over  the  brown,  wooden 
porch. 

I  nodded  my  head  in  assent,  watching  her 
slight  fingers  with  a  kind  of  fascination,  as  they 
fluttered  through  the  dark  leaves  like  so  many 
white  blossoms. 

"Mr.  Hunter's  folks  have  got  trumpet  honey- 
suckles for  their  new  house,  but  I  don't  think  them 
half  as  beautiful  as  these.  I  always  did  like  hop- 
vines." 

She  said  it  with  such  a  betwitching  uplifting  of 
her  eyes  to  mine,  as  if  to  know  whether  I  agreed 
with  her  or  not ! 


"  I  wish  /was  a  hop-vine,  then,  Sallie  !" 

Don't  laugh  at  me,  dear  reader !  I  know  now 
that  it  was  a  very  silly  thing  to  say.  1  think  I 
partly  realized  it  ihen,  but  in  the  name  of  good- 
ness what  could  a  poor,  blundering  fellow  do, 
when  his  heart  kept  climbing  up  into  his  mouth 
just  for  the  fun  of  tumbling  back  again,  like  a 
frog  into  a  pond,  while  every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  body  seemed  ambitious  to  crowd  itself  into 
his  bursting  face,  to  blaze  and  burn  and  flame 
away,  with  no  obvious  reason  in  the  world  only 
to  make  him  the  laughing-stock  of  a  merry,  co- 
quettish girl  ? 

And  a  laughing-stock  it  made  of  me — no  mis- 
take. Sallie  looked  saucily  into  my  face  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  with  a  little  ripple  of 
laughter  that  set  the  extreme  tips  of  my  ears  to 
burning  and  tingling  as  if  they  had  been  held  in 
hot  pincers :  • 

"  Hop  vines  have  one  quality  which  is  hardly 
thought  becoming  in  young  men." 

"  May  I  ask  what  that  is  V  I  replied,  a  trifle 
sheepishly,  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  im- 
prison one  of  the  soft  hands  that  had  fluttered 
down  from  the  vines  to  her  lap. 

"  Greenness  !" 

She  snatched  her  hand  away,  as  she  said 
it,  and  cast  a  very  innocent,  steady  look  up  to- 
wards the  moon. 

Greenness!  The  word  went  over  me  like  a 
cold  shower-bath,  for  I  saw  what  a  dolt  I 
was  making  of  myself  in  the  eyes  where  I  cared 
most  to  appear  well.  It  did  me  good  service, 
however.  My  embarrassment  was  gone  on  the 
instant,  end  I  was  as  dignified  and  as  cool  as  the 
little  lady  beside  me  and  the  nature  <.-f  the  circum- 
stances would  permit.  Tho  fear  that  my  clown- 
ishness  would  loso  me  Sallie,  had  the  effect  of 
sobering  me  back  into  self  possession,  and  in  a 
few  resolotfi  words,  respectful,  earnest,  tender, 
but  not  self  humiliating,  (it  is  astonishing  how 
a  man's  self  respect  always  rises  up  to  combat  a 
woman's  ridiculo!)  I  told  her  of  my  love,  and 
asked  her  to  be  my  wife. 

It  was  her  turn  to  be  flustered  then.  I  tried  to 
read  my  answer  in  her  face,  before  she  spoke, 
but  tho  moonlight  showed  me  such  a  contradic- 
tory mystery  of  smiles  and  blushes  and  dimples 
and  pouts  and  frowns,  such  sudden  npliAtngs 
and  down-droopings  of  snowy  eyelids,  such  toss- 
ing of  curU,  and  pouting  of  lips,  and  flushing  of 
cheeks,  that  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  but  a 
puzzle,  and  was  forced  to  content  myself  and 
wait  patiently  for  an  answer. 

It  came  at  last— a  faint,  hesitating,  hulf  audi- 
ble no.  I  was  jilted !  Tho  blood  went  away 
from  my  face  in  a  swift  retreat,  making  such  a 
great,  wild  rush  at  my  heart,  that  for  a  moment 
I  fi>U  sick  and  dizzy,  aud  then  it  came  back 
again,  whirling  and  boiling  into  my  cheeks, 
eager  to  tell  how  mortified  and  pained  I  was. 

Then  I  made  a  fool  of  myself.  I  delight 
to  punish  myself,  even  at  this  late  day,  by  de- 
claring that  I  made  a  fool,  an  unquestionable, 
actual  downright  fool  of  myself.  I  could  almost 
pull  my  asinine  ears  this  blessed  minute,  in  pure 
revenge  upon  myself.  I  hadn't  lived  so  long 
in  tho  world  then  as  I  have  now.  I  didn't  un- 
derstand the  complicated  mystery  of  a  wo- 
man's nature  ;  didn't  know  that  she  ever  allowed 
her  lips  knowingly  to  contradict  her  heart.  And 
so  I  accepted  Sallie's  tremulous  negative  with 
as  honest  a  faith  in  the  candor  of  her  decision, 
as  though  it  had  been  a  plump,  firm,  scornful 
one.  But  it  didn't  quite  agree  with  something  I 
had  heard,  once  upon  a  time  ;  and  after  the  first 
shock  of  pain  was  over,  I  blurted  out  with  : 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  never  intended  to  marry 
a  fellow,  what  did  you  encourage  him  for?  And 
what  made  you  tell  Nancy  Hunter,  when  you 
knew  she  would  tell  her  brother,  and  her  brother 
would  tell  me,  that  I  was  tho  only  young  man  in 
the  village  fit  for  a  husband  V 

There!  I'll  leave  it  tho  reader  if  I  wasn't 
an  idiot.  I  believe  the  old  cloven-hoofed  father 
of  all  folly  tempted  me  into  that  speech,  for  lam 
naturally  bright  enough.  You  should  have  seen 
Sallie's  eyes  open  upon  me,  wide  and  dark,  and 
watched  the  little  fiery  sparks  of  scorn  and  anger 
that  shot  into  them,  like  stars  into  a  cloudy  firm- 
ament. You  should  have  seen  the  flood  of  crim- 
son color  break  up  from  the  velvet  channel  of 
her  cheeks,  overflow  their  shore  of  dimples,  and 
rise  up  even  to  the  white  upland  of  her  brow. 
You  should  have  seen  her  superb  lips  curl,  her 
graceful  neck  arch  itself,  her  slight  figure 
straighten  and  rise  into  almost  queenly  propor- 
tions, as  she  sprang  up  and  stood  before  me.  My 
straw  hat  had  been  lying  on  the  grass  at  her  feet. 
She  stooped,  picked  it  up,  and  with  a  quick, 


proud  gesture  laid  it  on  my  head.  Ah,  Sallie, 
you  were  only  a  simple  country  girl,  but  the 
haughty  disdain  of  that  look  and  motion  would 
have  fitted  a  queen  ! 

"  You  are  a  great,  rude,  conceited  creature, 
Benjamin  Woodstock,  and  if  I  ever  said  those 
words,  I  could  not  have  been  overstocked  with 
common  sense,  any  more  than  you  are  now  when 
you  are  gentlemanly  enough  to  repeat  them  to 
me.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  flourishing  way 
in  which  your  vanity  must  have  been  increasing 
with  such  nutritious  food  to  diet  on.  I  wish  you 
good-evening !" 

She  stood  with  her  angry  eyes  bent  full  upon 
my  face,  while  she  spoke,  but  as  she  finished,  she 
swept  me  a  low  courtesy,  and  turned  to  enter  the 
house.  I  know,  for  she  has  told  me  since,  that 
my  lips  were  white  with  the  passion  of  resentful 
pride  and  anger  which  her  words  awakened  in* 
my  heart.  But  I  had  sense  enough  to  thrust  my 
hat  upon  my  head  and  take  the  most  direct  road 
home,  choking  down,  as  I  went  along,  the  cur- 
rent of  hot,  wrathful  thoughts  which  oppressed 
me  almost  to  suffocation. 

And  now  I  have  another  confession  to  make. 
I  hadn't  gone  a  rod  and  a  half  from  the  house, 
before  there  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling.  I  felt 
indignant  at  myself  for  my  stupidity  and  rude- 
ness, rather  than  at  Sallie  for  her  just  resent- 
ment. The  predominating  influence  at  work  in 
ray  heart  was  no  longer  wrath  but  sorrow,  and, 
if  you  will  believe  it,  I  sat  down  in  tho  bright, 
moonlighted  field  that  adjoined  Squire  Whitte- 
raore's  front  yard,  and  in  full  sight  of  the  house, 
cried  like  a  whipped  schoolboy.  Sneer  at  mo 
who  will.  Those  were  honest  tears,  wrung  from 
the  heart  of  an  unsophisticated  but  strongly  lov- 
ing man,  at  the  grave  of  the  sweetest  hope  he 
had  ever  cherished.  My  love  for  Sallie  Whitte- 
more, and  my  grief  at  her  rejection,  were  both 
simple,  sincere  and  genuine.  In  the  unaffected 
earnestness  of  my  sorrow,  I  might  have  sat 
there  all  night  with  my  handkerchief  to  my  eyes, 
but  that  a  clear,  melodious,  derisive  laugh  rang 
out  all  at  once  on  the  air.  I  started  as  if  a  blow 
had  been  dealt  me.  There  was  batons  mouth  in 
all  tho  world  through  whoso  rosy  portal  such 
laughter  could  float,  and  I  knew  it!  Sallie — 
malicious,  cruel  Sallie — had  been  watching  mo 
from  her  chamber-window! 

I  could  not  endure  that  she  of  all  persons 
should  ridicule  my  emotion,  so  I  hastily  thrust 
my  pocket  handkerchief  out  of  sight,  and  draw- 
ing my  coatsleeve  vigorously  across  my  eyes 
once  or  twice,  rose  from  my  seat,  and  resolutely 
swallowing  n*y  grief  for  the  time  being,  walked 
briskly  towards  home,  making  a  valorous  at- 
tempt to  whistle  a  sprightly  tune,  in  hopes  that 
Sallio  would  hear  mo  and  judge  therefrom  of  my 
indifference.  I  need  scarcely  add  that  tho  at- 
tempt resulted  in  failure.  I  could  stop  crying, 
if  need  be,  to  save  myself  from  ridicule,  but  not 
for  a  kingdom  could  I  whistle. 


"  Firo!  fire !" 

Tho  clear,  shrill  cry  startled  mo  from  an  un- 
easy slumber  into  which  I  had  fallen  along  to- 
wards midnight.  The  tears  of  my  great  disap- 
pointment were  dried  from  my  lashes  as  I  sprang 
up  from  my  bed  and  pushed  away  the  window 
curtains,  in  order  to  gain,  if  possible,  somo 
knowledge  of  tho  origin  and  cause  of  the 
alarm. 

"  Fire  !  fire  !" 

"  Squire  Whittemore's  house  is  all  in  a  blaze ! 
Bring  on  your  buckets  and  pails,  neighbors,  and 
for  the  love  of  heaven  hasten  !" 

These  and  similar  hurried  exclamations  fell  on 
my  ears,  as  I  threw  on  my  clothes  and  rushed 
into  the  street.  Squire  Whittemore's  house ! 
For  an  instant  tho  blood  seemed  to  have  grown 
stagnant  in  my  veins,  but  on  the  next  I  was  fly- 
ing through  the  streets  towards  the  scene  of  tho 
conflagration,  as  though  somo  invisible  power 
had  lent  me  wings. 

AH  was  confusion  and  alarm  and  wild  disorder 
there;  but  as  I  sprang  in  among  the  excited 
crowd,  panting  and  breathless,  a  cry,  fearful  in 
its  depths  of  tenor  and  despair,  broke  on  my 
ear,  making  my  very  heart  stand  still  with  tho 
import  of  its  dreadful  words. 

"My  child!  O  God,  my  child!  Who  will 
save  her?" 

One  might  have  known  it  was  a  mother's 
voice,  even  if  they  had  not  seen  that  aged  wo- 
man standing  in  the  throng,  white,  tearless  and 
erect,  her  gray  hairs  streaming  on  the  night  wind, 
her  face,  stony  with  its  mighty  fear,  turned  as  it 
by  fascination  towards  the  burning  house;  her 
wild,  imploring  eyes  fixed  with  a  terrified  stare  ; 
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hor  raised  fore-iiflgar' pointing  frantioally  to  tho 
spot  where  tho  Humes  wero  bursting  out  in  the 
wildest  fury,  and  threatening  to  prevent  nil 
approach. 

It  needed  but  one  glance  to  show  mo  tho  came 
of  that  pitiful  appeal.  B  tan  ding  by  an  upper 
window,  with  her  fdeo  rendered  almost  deathlike 
in  its  pallor,  by  tho  lurid,  ghastly  tight  of  tho 
flames,  was  Sallic  Whlttemorol    Jt  seemed  (or 

an  Instant  an  If  no  human  aid  eould  roach  her, 
and  ovory  breath  in  that  great  multitude  waa 
hushed  in  an  awful  susponeo.  Then  thoro  was  a 
stir  among  the  most  during— a  rush— and  a  doz- 
on  stout  mon  sprang  forward  to  tho  rescue.  I 
was  ahead  Of  them   all,  and   my   foot   was  first 

mill  firmest  on  the  ladder,  which  stalwart  hands 
had  reared  against  the  already  trembling  walls. 
Agile  OS  a  panther  I  Sprang  op  tho  slender 
rounds,  the  cindars  flying  around  mo  in  a  fiery 
rain,  groat,  hot  olouda  of  smoke  healing  into  my 
faeo  and  almost  blinding  me,  OS  I  toiled  dizzily 
upward.  A  moment,  and  my  arms  wero  about 
the  terrified  girl's  waist ;  another,  and  wo  wero 
One- fourth  of  tho  way  down  in  our  perilous  de- 
scent. Even  then,  in  that  moment  of awful  dan- 
ger, there  was  an  exquisite  sense  of  happiness  nt 
my  heart.  Perhaps  it  was  tho  drooping  of  that 
dainty  head  against  my  shoulder,  perhaps  tho 
closo  elasp  of  those  soft,  warm  arms  about  my 
nook,  that  made  mo  so,  hut  God  knows  the  feel- 
ing was  brief  as  it  wad  blissful.  There  was  a 
crash,  a  horrified  shout  from  tho  crowd  below, 
und  I  felt  tho  treacherous  ladder  giving  way  be- 
neath our  weight.  I  have  a  vague  remembrance 
of  drawing  my  dear  burden  more  closely  to  my 
broast,  and  of  sending  up  a  quick  prayer  to 
Heaven  for  her  safety,  and  then  there  is  a  blank 
in  my  memory. 

"  A  cripple  for  lifo !" 

I  remember  how  I  shivered  as  the  kind  physi- 
cian's words  feil  on  my  ear,  and  how  I  turned 
away  my  eyes  from  tho  crowd  of  pitying,  neigh- 
borly faces  gathered  about  my  couch — turned 
them  away  with  a  sense  of  utter,  helpless,  hope- 
loss  despair  creeping  coldly  over  me.  I  remem- 
ber of  begging  them  all  to  go  away,  and  leave 
rao  alone  with  my  own  great  affliction  and  bitter 
sorrow.  I  remember,  too,  how  they  stole  softly 
and  silently  from  the  little  darkened  room — all 
but  one,  and  that  one  the  person  whose  presence 
I  could  least  of  all  endure.  But  there  she  was, 
and  there  she  would  remain,  in  spite  of  all  my 
pleading ;  and  she  would  kneel  beside  me,  and 
nestle  her  pale,  tearful  face  beside  mine  on  the 
pillow,  and  lay  her  dear  arms  about  my  neck,  till 
I  thought  her  sweet,  tender  pity  would  drive  me 
mad. 

And  when  I  told  her  at  last  that  she  must  go, 
that  such  kindness  from  her  was  quite  unman- 
ning me — assuring  her  how  from  my  heart  I 
thanked  God  that  she  had  not  loved  me,  lest  I 
should  have  been  too  selfish  to  give  up  even  then, 
when  my  life  was  little  more  than  a  wreck,  she 
only  clung  to  me  the  closer,  and  buried  her  wet 
face  in  my  bosom. 

"  Ben,  dear,  dear  Ben,  do  not  speak  so  !"  she 
sobbed.  "  I  do  love  you — I  did  love  all  the  time, 
wicked  as  I  was.  And  if  you  were  blind  and 
deaf,  as  well  as  crippled,  the  only  thing  that 
should  hinder  me  from  being  your  wife,  would 
be  because  I  had  proved  myself  so  unworthy  of 
you  that  you  had  ceased  to  love  me." 

I  tried  to  lift  her  face  from  my  bosom,  when 
she  had  finished  speaking — tried  with  all  my 
poor  strength,  but  she  kept  it  hidden  close,  and 
not  till  I  asked  her  whether  it  was  gratitude  or 
real,  genuine  love  which  prompted  her  generous 
avowal,  did  she  release  me  from  her  passionate 
embrace.  But  then  she  rose  up  instantly,  show- 
ing me  her  blushing,  radiant  face,  and  I  knew  by 
the  flash  of  light  which  glorified  it  for  an  instant, 
that  my  question  needed  no  answer  in  word5.  It 
was  love,  real  and  genuine ;  and  if  I  had  not 
known  it  then,  I  should  have  learned  it  since,  for 
it  has  been  the  blesbing  of  all  my  life  from  that 
time  forward. 

—    -         ■  *    *mm    | 

EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  a  pretty  German  story  of  a  blind  man, 
who,  even  under  a  misfortune,  was  happy — hap- 
py in  a  wife  he  passionately  loved ;  her  voice 
was  sweet  and  low,  and  he  gave  her  credit  for 
that  beauty  which  (had  he  been  a  painter)  was 
the  object  of  his  idolatry.  A  physician  came, 
and,  curing  the  disease,  restored  the  husband  to 
sight,  which  he  chiefly  valued  as  it  would  enable 
him  to  gaze  on  the  lovely  features  of  his  wife. 
He  looks,  and  sees  a  face  hideous  in  ugliness ! 
He  is  restored  to  his  sight,  but  his  happiness  is 
over.  Is  not  this  our  history  ?  Our  cruel  phy- 
sician is  Experience, — Home  Journal. 


[Writi.-n  rur  Uallou'a  notorial.] 

A  VOYAGE  TO  SWEDEN. 

It  V    HIUVKY    ».    TUUNbll. 

Tin:  sultry  noon  of  a  hot  summer  day  sent 
down  its  burning  rayu  upon  the  head  of  a  travel- 
ler who,  villi  a  heavy  bundle  slung  acrOSS  his 
shoulders  with  a  Btout  oaken  Btlck,  was  walking 
in  tho  direction  of  Boston.  Ilo  hud  left  Salem 
in  tho  morning,  mid  had  proceeded  quite  leisure- 
ly, until  noon  found  him  eagerly  seeking  shelter 
under  nunc  tree,  or  at  hast  under  tho  shadow  of 
a  building,  until  tho  torrid  hour  was  past.  Hav- 
ing found  this,  he  took  from  his  bundle  a  small 
book,  and  throwing  ofl*  his  hat,  ho  fell  at  his 
whole  length  beneath  a  largo  overspreading  tree, 
and  begun  to  read. 

lie  was  a  tall,  slender  youth,  apparently  twen- 
ty-two or  three  years  old,  with  a  face  bronzed  and 
sunburnt,  but  with  a  forehead  like  snow,  where 
tho  straight  black  hair  was  allowed  to  fall  around 
it  nt  its  own  pleaturo. 

A  light,  as  of  intellectual  superiority,  played 
around  that  forehead  and  sparkled  in  the  deep 
black  eyes;  and,  notwithstanding  tho  mode  of 
travel  ho  had  adopted,  every  person  who  looked 
at  him  would  take  a  second  and  deeper  gaze,  and 
acknowledge  that  hero  was  no  ordinary  man ; 
that  ho  walked,  not  because  he  was  poor,  but  be- 
cause he  was  independent ;  that  instead  of  trust- 
ing his  thoughts  to  the  mixed  sociality  of  a  stage- 
coach, ho  had  chosen  to  enjoy  them  silently,  or 
to  pour  them  forth  where  no  one  could  hear,  or 
analyze  them  to  hia  disadvantage.  lie  lay  there 
and  read  for  more  than  two  hours;  then  rising 
and  shaping  his  course  toward  a  farm-house  that 
stood  alone,  he  asked  for  some  bread  and  milk. 
The  fanner's  wife  sat  bread,  fruit,  and  delicious 
cream  before  him,  for  which  he  threw  down  some 
silver.  She  refused  it,  positively,  saying  that, 
in  their  retired  situation,  it  was  too  pleasant  to 
see  a  stranger,  to  allow  themselves  to  be  paid. 
Mutual  confidence  was  inspired,  and  tho  result 
was  that  the  young  man  was  to  board  with  his 
new  friends  for  a  few  weeks,  until  some  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  him  which  might  prove 
more  permanent.  He  was  installed  at  once  in  a 
pleasant  chamber,  overlooking  a  wide  range  of 
hill  and  meadow,  and  giving  a  delicious  glimpse 
of  the  blue  ocean.  A  neat  straw  carpet,  with 
white  curtains  and  a  white  bed-covering,  cane- 
seated  chairs  with  white  frames,  and  a  small  ta- 
ble, were  all  the  appointments  of  the  simple 
room.  It  was  the  spare  chamber  of  the  house, 
and  was  scrupulously  clean  and  neat. 

It  was  a  sweet  resting  place  to  him,  whose  life 
for  two  years  had  been  sometimes  in  the  crowded 
cabin  of  a  steamer,  sometimes  on  shipboard,  and 
sometimes  on  the  very  top  of  volcanic  mountains, 
lying  there  all  night  to  watch  an  eruption.  It 
was  a  sweet  resting-place,  too,  for  a  heart  that 
had  ached  and  trembled,  hoped  and  feared,  and 
had  also  been  torn  and  bleeding  under  woes  of 
which  the  world  knew,  and  for  which  it  cared 
nothing. 


Roland  Ashton  was  the  son  of  a  ship-master  in 
Salem,  who,  dying  in  the  East  Indies,  had  left  a 
moderate  property  to  his  widow  and  only  son. 
Mrs.  Ashton  belonged  to  an  aristocratic  family 
in  Salem,  and  her  pride  of  birth,  though  not  offen- 
sive, was  still  prominent  enough  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact. 

She  had  educated  Roland  in  something  of  the 
same  feeling;  but  in  him  it  operated  only  as  a 
high-toned  self  respect.  Well  educated,  highly 
bred,  and  in  all  respects  a  gentleman,  Roland 
Ashton  might  have  taken  precedence  of  almost 
every  person  in  his  circle ;  but  his  modesty  re- 
strained him  from  all  demonstrations  of  superior- 
ity, and  he  contented  himself  with  the  lowest 
seat  rather  than  to  claim  the  highest. 

He  had  visited  foreign  countries,  his  property 
giving  him  ample  means  for  so  doing,  by  being 
economically  managed ;  and  during  his  stay  his 
mother  had  resided  with  an  old  friend  in  Boston. 
Arranging  all  things  at  the  pretty  farm-house  to 
his  liking,  and  securiag  a  parlor  below  for  his 
mother,  he  walked  to  that  city  the  next  morning, 
intending  to  prevail  on  her  to  return  with  him. 

It  was  one  of  Ashton's  peculiarities  never  to 
rule  when  he  could  walk ;  and,  having  tired 
himself  on  this  day,  he  set  out  the  following 
morning  to  trace  his  way  to  the  city.  He  had 
gone  a  few  miles,  when  a  carriage  appeared  in 
the  distance,  swaying  and  careering  so  violently 
that  lie  was  convinced  something  terrible  had 
happened,  or  was  about  to  happen.     On  its  ap- 


proach he  found  il  perfectly  empty.  A  fragment 
of  gauzy  material  was  hanging  to  the  step;  an- 
other of  a  different  color  to  tho  wheel.  Evident- 
ly, then,  Indies  hud  been  thrown  from  it,  ami 
perhaps  wero  dying  upon  tho  road.  Ho  seized 
tho  roinn,  which  were  entangling  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  and  freeing  them,  he  Sprang  00  the  scat 
and  drove  them  buck.  Beside  iho  road  luy  u 
figure  apparently  lifeless.  Another  lady  was 
bringing  water  from  a  brook  in  her  inverted  sun- 
shade, with  which  she  began  to  Bpilnkle  the  rc- 
cumbent  figure. 

A-*  Kolund  Sprang  to  the  ground,  tho  lady  ut- 
tered a  cry  of  heartfelt  joy.  She  explained  that 
tho  horses  became  frightened  at  a  largo  piece  of 
room  paper  that  was  blown  directly  across  their 
feet ;  that  her  companion,  who  was  driving,  could 
not  hold  tho  reins  and  bad  attempted  to  alight, 
but  missed  Iter  footing,  and  wus  jerked  forward 
upon  some  stonos  ;  that  finding  that  she  eould 
not  recover  the  reins,  she  followed  her  friend's 
example,  with  better  success,  her  only  accident 
being  tho  loss  of  half  a  flounce.  Sho  told  him 
this  while  endeavoring  to  restore  her  friend,  in 
which  Ashton,  having  secured  the  horses,  was  of 
great  service  to  her. 

"  My  name  is  Laura  King,"  6aid  tho  young 
lady,  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  they  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  to  proceed. 

"And  mine  is  Ashton,"  rejoined  Roland. 

"  That  is  right.  Now  we  know  each  other," 
she  said.  "  I  think  it  awkward  not  to  be  able  to 
call  names." 

Roland  was  surprised  at  the  little  emotion  she 
experienced  for  her  friend's  state,  and  he  did  not 
mind  telling  her  so. 

"  0,  Mr.  Ashton  !  when  you  have  seen  as  ma- 
ny ladies  faint  as  I  have,  you  will  not  think  it  a 
weighty  affair.  Still,  I  should  like  her  to  recover 
before  wo  put  her  into  the  carriage." 

She  did  not,  however,  and  Ashton  took  her  up 
gently  and  placed  her  on  the  seat,  and  Laura  was 
soon  seated  by  her  side.  Sho  held  her  head 
against  her  shoulder,  and  the  carriage  was  driven 
on  by  Roland  at  a  smart,  quick  pace.  A  few 
moments  of  this  motion  sufficed  to  send  the  color 
into  her  cheeks,  the  quick,  warm  breath  to  her 
lips,  and  as  Roland  turned  round  toward  her,  he 
was  struck  with  the  varied  expression  of  a  face 
lately  so  still  and  pallid. 

"  Whither  do  you  go?-'  he  asked  of  Miss  King, 
who  directed  him  to  a  genteel  house  near  Beacon 
Street.  "  The  very  house,"  said  he,  "  where  my 
mother  is  staying."  But  his  words  were  lost  in 
the  sound  of  the  wheels,  and  on  second  thought 
he  did  not  repeat  them. 

He  alighted  when  they  arrived,  and  handed 
out  Miss  King.  The  other  lady  was  really  hurt, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  her  out  in  his  arms 
and  carry  her  into  the  house.  Mrs.  Ashton  her- 
self stood  in  the  hall,  and  of  course  the  embrace 
to  her  long  absent  son  was  very  cordial.  Con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  order  was  re- 
stored and  the  injured  lady  placed  under  the 
care  of  a  physician.  Ashton  proposed  to  his 
mother  to  go  with  him  to  Woodend  that  after- 
noon; but  she  chose  to  remain  until  Caroline 
King  should  be  restored ;  so  he  left  her  to  follow 
him  when  she  pleased. 

When,  after  three  weeks,  she  joined  him,  she 
was  accompanied  by  the  two  cousins,  Caroline 
and  Laura  King. 

It  was  her  desire  that  one  of  these  should  be 
her  son's  wife.  They  were  rich,  handsome, 
and  of  high  birth — both  South  Carolinians  of 
the  best  blood — and  moreover,  the  lady  who  was 
hurt  in  the  overturning,  manifested  a  great  inter- 
est in  Roland  Ashton.  They  did  not  know  that 
far  beyond  the  sea,  Roland  Ashton  had  kft  a 
heart  that  was  longing  for  his  return — that  no- 
thing but  the  remembrance  of  his  mother's  pride 
had  prevented  him  from  bringing  home  the  beau- 
tiful Swedish  girl  as  his  bride.  A  dutiful  son  he 
had  ever  been,  even  to  the  crushing  down  of 
hopes  that  were  intertwined  with  his  whole  being. 

One  year  before,  he  had  seen  Elise  Brennar, 
with  the  strong  hand  of  sorrow  laid  heavily  upon 
her.  Her  parents  both  died,  leaving  her  poor 
and  friendless.  Ashton  won  her  love  by  the 
kindness  which  he  bestowed  upon  her  desolate 
state.  That  love  was  not  lost — it  was  soon  re- 
turned fourfold. 

He  wrote  to  his  mother,  describing  Elise,  and 
stating  his  intentions  toward  her.  She  answered, 
peremptorily  refusing  to  admit  her  to  her  pres- 
ence. Roland  felt  how  little  happiness  could  ex- 
ist for  Elise,  while  his  mother  remained  so  unap- 
proachable, and  he  returned  without  her.  But 
hardly  had  he  set  foot  on  his  native  shore,  ere 
he  repented.     Though  a  calm,  dispassionate  man, 


little  given  i"  excitement,  he  felt  to  the  depth  of 
his  heart  that  ho  could  not  live  without  Elise. 

Ho  liked  the  KlngS— he  had    loved    thO    Swedish 

girl.  There  was  a  greni  deal  of  difference— and 
win  ii  Mrs,  Ashton  thought  herself  perfectly  »uro 
of  a  rich  (laughter  in  law,  he  horrified  her  by  de- 
claring his  unalterable  attachment  to  Elise;  and 
what  was  worse,  declaring  it  before  Caroline 
King.  Sim  turned  a  withering  look  upon  Ro- 
land, for  his  eager  anxiety  on  tho  day  of  her  full 
had  induced  her  to  think  she  was  the  object  of 
his  attention  ;  while  Laura  hud  long  imagined 
that  her  Minaitness  and  wit  hud  entrapped  him. 
Laura  came  down  the  same  afternoon  with  a  let- 
ter, pretending  that  she  was  culled  home,  and 
that  sho  should  go  ihe  next  day.  Ro land's  quick 
Oyes  detected  the  fact  that  the  letter  she  held  wan 
postmarked   in  January;  ami  this  waa  August! 

"  It  hjis  been  long  delayed,"  he  remarked  ;  "  I 
fear  tho  occasion  for  your  return  has    gone  by." 

She  detected  the  sarcasm,  and  blushed.  "0, 
I  took  up  tho  wrong  letter,"  she  said,  in  confu- 
sion. 

But  they  went,  the  ntime  afternoon. 

"Mother,"  said  Roland,  after  they  had  gone, 
"will  you  go  to  Sweden  with  mo?" 

"  What  a  request !  how  can  I  '." 

"Perfectly  well.  The  bteamer  sails  to-mor- 
row." 

"Absurd!    I  could  not — and  why  should  I?" 

"  To  bring  home  a  daughter  in  law." 

"Really,  my  son,  you  presume  upon  your  re- 
cent absence,  to  ask  such  a  thing." 

But  notwithstanding  her  resistance,  6he  went — 
afraid  to  trust  him  by  himself,  and  hoping  to  bo 
able  to  prevent  him  from  this  marriage,  if  sho 
should  ho  with  him.  All  the  voyage,  she  held 
up  the  image  of  Caroline  King  ;  and  almost  the 
moment  they  arrived  in  England  they  met  her  in 
a  carriage.  It  was  a  contrived  plan,  the  KingB 
having  come  a  fortnight  before.  Never  was  a 
poor  follow  so  persecuted.  They  wero  ever  at 
the  same  hotel,  and  both  renewed  their  blandish- 
ments, forgetting,  or  feigning  to  forget  that  they 
had  lost  their  hopes  before. 

Roland's  only  resource  was  to  bring  Elise  to 
his  mother's  presence.  Even  she  had  begun  to 
despair  of  his  return  to  Sweden ;  but  now  the 
joy  of  his  presence  brought  light  and  benuty  to 
her  pale  cheek. 

Since  his  departure,  a  relation  whom  she  never 
saw  had  died,  leaving  her  all  that  he  was  worth, 
she  being  next  of  kin.  It  was  a  great  recom- 
mendaiion  to  Mrs.  Ashton,  especially  when  sho 
found  that  the  deceased  relative  was  of  rank,  al- 
though he  had  never  troubled  himself  about  his 
poorer  relations.  She  made  a  feint  of  dissatis- 
faction ;  but  the  event  showed  that  the  voyage  of 
the  Kings  was  made  in  vain.  Ashton  returned 
home  with  his  mother  and  his  young  bride,  and 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  two  young  ladies 
to  accompany  him  ;  but  they  declined  to  appear 
as  accessories  where  each  had  hoped  to  be  prin- 
cipal. 

4     *»1     » 

THE  DIFFUSION  OF  ODORS. 

Odors  are  capable  of  a  very  wide  diffusion . 
A  single  grain  of  musk  has  been  known  to  per- 
fume a  large  room  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
Consider  how  often,  during  that  time,  the  air  of 
the  apartment  must  have  been  renewed,  and  have 
become  charged  with  fresh  odor.  At  the  lowest 
computation,  the  musk  had  been  subdivided  into 
320  quadrillions  of  particles,  each  of  them  capa- 
ble of  affecting  the  olfactory  organs.  The  vast 
diffusion  of  odorous  effluvia  may  be  conceived 
from  the  fact,  that  a  lump  of  asafcetida,  exposed, 
to  the  open  air,  lost  only  a  grain  in  seven  weeks. 
Yet,  since  dogs  hunt  by  the  scent  alone,  the  efflu- 
via emitted  from  the  several  species  of  animals, 
and  from  different  individuals  of  the  same 
race,  must  be  essentially  distinct.  The  vapor  of 
pestilence  conveys  its  poison  in  a  still  more  sub- 
tle and  attenuated  form.  The  seeds  of  contagion 
are  known  to  lurk,  for  years,  in  various  absorbent 
substances,  which  scatter  death  on  exposure  to 
the  air. — Piesses  Art  of  Perfumery. 

AN  INTERESTING  WORK. 

Among  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  late 
and  much  lamented  Dr.  Win.  A.  Alcott,  was  one 
bearing  the  following  unique  and  suggestive  title : 
"Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  of  Pills  and 
Powders,  or  tho  Cogitations  and  Confessions  of 
an  Aged  Physician."  It  bears  the  marks  of 
having  been  added  to,  up  to  within  a  week  of  the 
decease  of  the  venerable  author.  It  may  with 
propriety  be  called  his  Medical  Autobiography, 
and  is  a  work  of  quite  remarkable  character,  be- 
ing filled  with  facts  and  anecdotes  of  rare  inter- 
est. It  will  doubtless  have  a  large  sale  when 
published.  We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  John 
P.  Jewett  &  Co  have  the  work  in  press,  and  will 
issue  it  at  an  .early  day. — Bvston 


a  press,  ji 
Journal. 


It  is  safer  to  bo  humble  with  one  talent  than  to 
be  proud  with  ten. 
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THE  STATE   STREET  BLOCK. 

We  present  on  this  page  a  fine  view  of  the  State  Street  Block, 
drawn  expressly  for  our  Pictorial.  The  erection  of  these  buildings 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Long  and 
Central  Wharf  Corporations,  who  completed  the  foundation  work 
in  May,  1S57,  so  that  the  lots  on  which  the  stores  stand  were 
ready  to  be  offered  for  sale  in  Jane  of  that  year.  Immediately 
succeeding  the  sale,  the  parties  purchasing  entered  into  contracts 
for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  thereon.  These  contracts 
were  executed  daring  the  month  of  July,  and  since  that  period 
this  spacious  range  of  buildings  has  been  constructed  and  com- 
pleted for  occupancy,  covering  an  area  of  55,575  superficial  feet  of 
land,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a  frontage  oi  1100  feet  in  length 
and  70  feet  in  height,  upon  the  four  streets  which  surround  them. 
The  outlay  involved  in  the  purchase  of  the  land  amounted  to 
$469,543  ;  the  cost  oi  the  foundations  and  underground  works  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  lots  was  5105,494,  and  the  amount  of  money 
disbursed  for  the  erection  of  the  superstructure  has  been  $385,000, 
forming  a  grand  total  of  $960,037  as  the  whole  outlay.  The 
general  direction  of  the  laving  out,  contracting  for,  and  carrying 
forward  of  the  project,  was  confided  by  the  Directors  of  the  Long 
and  Central  Wharf  Corporations  to  Thomas  Lamb  and  Moses 
Williams,  the  Presidents,  who  retained  as  architect  Gridley  J.  F. 
Bryant,  Esq.,  who  designed  and  prepared  all  the  plans,  specifi- 
cations, contracts,  estimates  and  descriptions  of  ihe  lots  and  their 
foundations,  together  whh  the  buildings  erected  upon  them,  and 
in  conjunction  with  Robert  Marsh,  Esq.,  superintended  the  erec- 
tion of  the  same. 

The  noble  block,  comprising  sixteen  buildings,  is  a  lasting; 
monument  to  the  skill  and  taste  of  Mr.  Bryant,  whose  name  is  as- 
sociated with  so  many  of  our  finest  structures.  The  sixteen  build- 
ings form  one  block  of  warehouses,  having  four  fronts  or  facades 
upon  four  streets,  to  wit :  One  north,  on  the  street  intended  to 
be  called  State  Street,  measuring  425  feet ;  one  south,  on  the  street 
intended  to  be  called  Central  Street,  measuring  425  feet ;  one  west, 
on  the  new  street  on  the  east  side  of  the  Custom  House,  125  feet ; 
and  one  east,  on  a  portion  of  Long  and  Central  wharves,  which 
is  to  be  used  as  a  street  until  such  time  as  the  two  corporations 
elect  to  increase  the  block  of  buildings,  to  the  east  of  those  lots 
now  to  be  sold,  as  aforesaid, — 125  feet.  Each  and  all  the  build- 
ings composing  said  block  of  warehonses,  are  five  stories  in  height, 
above  ground,  and  one  story,  below  ground.  Each  building  has 
eight  available  and  thoroughly  strong  floorings  for  storage,  or  for 
other  purposes,  as  may  be  desired. 

The  exteriors  of  all  the  warehouses  are  similar  in  style  of  arch- 
itecture. They  are  designed  solely  with  reference  to  a  judicious 
height  of  stories  for  utility  as  well  as  good  proportion  to  the  struc- 
ture, as  a  whole,  and  for  the  introduction  of  suitable  light  by  an 
ample  number  of  windows  and  doors,  all  of  which  are  of  liberal 
dimensions.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  elaborate 
architecture  or  ornament  of  any  kind.  The  effect  produced  is  ob- 
tained by  arched  openings,  horizontal  facias,  and  belts  between 
each  of  the  stories ;  upright  pier-block  divisions  between  each 
warehouse,  with  those  of  the  street  story  finished  with  bold  rustic 
blocks,  and  by  a  corbel  table  cornice  which  crowns  the  entire 
length  of  each  fatjade.  The  west  end  of  the  block,  facing  the 
street  to  the  east  of  the  Custom  House,  has  a  central  projection, 
reaching  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  facade  ;  it  is  designed  in  simi- 
lar style  and  arrangement  to  the  other  facades,  but  is  crowned  with 
a  massive  circular  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  introduco  some  appropriate  device  or  inscription  com- 
memorative of  the  erection  and  uses  of  the  block.  The  principal 
part  of  all  the  stones  of  the  facades  are  designed  with  rough  split 
faces  encircled  with  tooled  marginal  lines  on  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
terior faco  of  each  stone.  The  faces  of  the  facias  and  belts  of  each 
story  are  designed  as  dressed  stone,  as  are  also  all  the  window- 
heads,  keystones,  arches,  capitals,  rustics  and  main  cornice. 

The  labor  of  preparing  the  lots,  in  the  first  place,  was  immense, 
as  the  fonndations  embraced  the  necessary  filling  of  the  dock — the 
boxing  out  of  the  water,  the  laying  down  of  an  immense  sewer, 
the  piling  for  receiving  the  walls  of  the  intended  structures,  the 
formation  of  two  new  streets  running  east  and  west  across  the  site 
of  the  dock,  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  contemplated 
buildings,  including  the  proper  remodeling  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
dock  into  streets  running  on  the  north  and  south  sides  thereof, 
and  the  erection  of  a  massive  sea-wall  for  the  formation  of  the 
head  of  the  remaining  dock  to  the  east  of  the  lots,  outside  of  the 
street  laid  down  between  it  and  the  east  end  of  the  lots.  The  con- 
tract for  the  intricate,  tedious,  and  extensive  water  and  under- 
ground foundations,  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Greenleaf  &  Adams, 
of  Boston.  The  erection  of  eight  of  the  warehouses  was  also  un- 
dertaken by  Messrs.  Greenleaf  &  Adams  and  Joseph  Eitch,  Esq. ; 
the  remainder  of  the  block  has  been  built  by  the  following  named 
gentlemen  :  Standish  &  Woodbury,  Jonas  Eitch,  Robert  Marsh, 
Joel  Wheeler  and  Thomas  Lyford.  These  contractors  have  faith- 
fully executed  the  work  entrusted  to  their  charge.  The  whole  of 
the  granite  for  the  exterior  walls  and  sidewalkB  has  been  sup- 
plied under  a  contract  made  with  Messrs.  Octavius  T.  Rogers  & 
Co. ;  it  embraces  upwards  of  10,000  tons,  and  has  been  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  supplied. 

The  location  of  the  U.  S.  Appraisers  stores  in  the  westerly  ex- 
tremity of  this  noble  block,  makes  an  immense  saving  of  time  to 
merchants  as  well  as  to  government  officers.  The  very  best  ac- 
commodations are  afforded  to  all  the  tenants.  In  store  No.  9  is 
placed  a  steam  engine  of  100  horse  power,  connected  with  which 
is  shafting  running  the  entire  length  of  the  whole  block  of  stores. 
The  tenant  of  this  building  has  to  sign  a  written  agreement  that  he 
will  keep  the  engine  running  twelve  months  of  the  year,  and  12  to 
14  hours  per  day.  The  cost  to  each  lessee,  using  steam  power, 
will  be  less  than  that  of  hand  power.  By  means  of  the  hoisting 
apparatus,  attached  to  the  shafting  in  every  store,  a  hogshead  or 
box  of  any  dimensions,  can  be  raised  to  the  sixth  story  in  about 
two  roinuteB.  The  steam  engine  and  hoisting  apparatus  were 
constructed  by  William  Adams  &  Co.,  and  reflect  great  credit 
upon  their  skill  as  machinists. 

___ *    ■»■  —    » 

CHARMING  NOVELTY. 

Ehninger,  the  artist,  has  been  highly  successful,  we  learn,  with 
his  experiments  in  what  may  be  termed  photographic  etching. 
The  process  is  that  of  etching  on  plates  of  glass,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  photographic  principles,  from  which  any  number  of  impres- 
sions can  be  printed.  The  superiority  of  the  process  to  that  of 
the  old  style  of  etching  on  copper  or  steel,  is  that  any  artist,  with 
a  common  needle,  is  able  to  etch  his  design  upon  the  glass,  with- 
out thdt  previous  practice  with  the  dry  point  and  skill  in  laying 
grounds  that  is  required  for  etching  on  metals.  The  new  process 
is  sufficiently  expressive  to  enable  amateurs  to  enjoy  the  thought, 
style  and  touch  of  the  artist  in  a  more  complete  and  perfect  form 
than  ordinarily  within  our  reach.  Several  artists  have  experi- 
mented with  Mr.  Ehninger's  plates,  and  with  great  success.  The 
result  is  a  portfolio  of  etchings  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  who 
know  how  to  estimate  their  value.  But  this  is  not  all.  One  of 
each  of  these  illustrations — twelve  in  number,  we  believe— Mr. 
Ehninger  proposes  to  place  in  the  hands  of  as  many  different  poets, 
who  will  embroider  them  with  verse ;  thus  bringing  together  in  one 
volume  the  handiwork  of  the  best  painters  and  poets  of  America. 
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LAKH  TIMI-HOU,  CHINA. 

Ii'  any  one  questioned  tho  ro- 
mantic beauty  Of  the  moantal g 

partH  of  tho  Uhincso  ompiro,  his 
doubts  would  lie  dispelled  by  a 

franco  at  the  wild  and  magnificent 
andneapo  dclinoated  in  tho  accom- 
paoyiog  engraving.  Tho  wild 
rockH.purfonitod  with  broad  arches, 
tho  sharp  fantastic  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  tho  rushing  raxnido 
and  the  irregular  foliage  remind 
us  of  some  gorgeous  meno  upmi 
tho  stago,  while  the,  pagoda,  tho 
galley,  and  tho  richly  dressed 
figures  in  tho  foreground  complete 
tho  illusion.  Two  mountains,  of 
tin-  same  name,  rise  in  tho  middlo 
of  Thai-hou,  one  of  tho  largest 
lakos  in  China.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  tho  addition  of  the 
words  oast  and  west,  which  indi- 
cate their  position.  That  repre- 
sented by  our  engraving  is  Mount 
Thong-thing-chan  of  tho  east. 
This  mountain  is  situated  in  tho 
middle  of  lake  Thai  hou,  to  the 
BOQthwGBt  of  tho  city  of  Ou-hion, 
lat.  .11°  23';  longitudo  118"  8'. 
Tho  emperor  Khion-long,  visiting 
tho  southern  provinces,  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (1751), 
composed  a  pieco  of  vorsc  on  tho 
sixteen  points  of  view  presented 
by  this  mountain.  According  to 
tho  history  of  the  city  of  Kou-sou, 
it  is  eight  leagues  in  circumfer- 
ence; it  is  a  little  smaller  than 
Mount  Thong-thing-chan  of  the 
west,  but  resembles  it  much  in  the 
boldness  of  its  peaks,  tho  depth  of 
its  precipices,  and  its  natural  pro- 
ductions, such  as  mulberry  trees, 
sweet  oranges,  saffron,  etc.  Ac- 
cording to  the  history  of  the  city 
of  Ou-hien,  now  Sou-tcheou-fou, 
General  Mo-H,  who  lived  under 
tho  Soui  dynasty  (581  to  618, 
A.  D.),  dwelt  a  long  time  on  this 
mountain,  and  bestowed  his  name 
on  it.  Somo  authors,  in  fact,  call 
it  Mount  Mo-li.  It  is  also  called 
Siu-mou,  that  is  to  say,  Siu's  mother,  because 
the  celebrated  Tseu  Siu  went  to  meet  his  mother 
on  this  mountain.  Tbe  eastern  summit  is  called 
Oa-chan,  or  the  Warrior's  Mount.  It  is  one 
league  and  two  tenths  in  circumference. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  other  mountain, 
Thong-thing-chan  of  the  east,  was  Pao-chan.  It 
rises  in  tbe  middle  of  lake  Thai-hoa,  and  is  also 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Ou-hein.  In  tbe  lower 
part  of  this  mountain  there  are  eight  subterranean 
grottoes  which  permit  access  very  far  under  the 
soil  covered  by  the  lake,  and  reach  the  territory 
of  Pa-ling,  tow  Yo-tcheou-fou.  a  city  of  the  first 
class  in  the  province  of  Hou-Kouang,  latitude 
29°  24',  longitude  110°  34'.     The  same  fact  is 


altar.  The  principal  grotto  has 
three  portals,  all  leading  to  tho 
same  cavern,  which  is  divided  into 
many  section*  by  stone  gates. 
The  moat  remarkable  part*  are 
the  Stone  Uou»e,  the  Silver  Cham- 
ber, and  the  Hull  of  Gold.  The 
highest  peak  of  this  mountain  is 
callCd  Piao-miaofong,  a  word  sig- 
nifying "  the  summit  which  is  lost 
in  clouds." 


VIEW   ON   LAKE   THAI-HOU,  CHINA. 


reported  with  more  details  in  the  memoirs  on  the 
On  country.  Mount  Pao-chan,  says  the  writer, 
is  13  leagues  from  the  shore.  In  the  lower  part, 
a  little  below  tbe  level  of  the  lake,  open  eight 
grottoes,  by  means  of  which  you  can  travel  under 
water,  to  a  prodigious  distance,  withont  meeting 
any  impediment.  This  vast  cavern  has  been 
named  Ti-me,  that  is  to  say,  Earth-vein.  It  is 
the  ninth  of  the  eighteen  caverns  so  celebrated  by 
the  Chinese  poets  and  mythologists.  Formerly, 
the  history  of  this  mountain  tells  us,  Ho-liu  or- 
dered a  man,  gifted  with  supernatural  knowledge, 
to  explore  tbe  depths  of  this  subterranean  grotto. 
Having  provided  himself  with  torches  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  a  long  excursion,  he  walked 


onward  for  seventy  days,  and  returned  without 
having  discovered  the  end  of  the  cavern.  In  the 
interior,  continues  the  legend,  he  saw  on  a  stone 
bench  a  work  in  three  volumes,  and  broaghtit  to 
Ho-liu,  who,  not  being  able  to  decipher  it, 'begged 
Confucius  to  explain  the  subject  to  him.  The 
philosopher  told  him  that  tbe  work  was  written 
by  the  emperor  Yu,  of  the  Hia  dynasty,  (2205- 
2198,  B.  C.,)  and  that  it  treated  of  spirits  and 
immortals. 

This  man  was  called  Mao,  and  surnamed 
Ching.  He  had  received  the  title  of  Mao-Kong, 
or  prince  Mao.  The  mansion  of  prince  Mao  is 
still  seen  on  the  mountain.  It  has  been  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  contains  a  well-preserved 


KKITISH    MEN-OF-WAR 

IN     TUB      BAT      OF     NAI'LKS. 

The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  the  British  men-of-war 
now  lying  in  tho  famous  Bay  of 
Naples,  in  the  foreground  is  a 
group  of  American  visitors,  called 
forth  to  indulge  in  tho  interest  of 
the  unwonted  spectacle.  No  bay 
in  the  world  has  been  more  cele- 
brated than  that  of  Naples,  and 
poets  and  painters  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  conferring  fame  upon 
its  splendid  scenery.  It  is  a  semi- 
circular outlet  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  22  miles  in  length 
from  Cape  Miseno  on  the  north- 
west, to  Cape  Campanella  on  the 
southeast,  and  about  ten  miles  in 
breadth,  having,  on  the  shore  be- 
sides Naples,  the  capital  city, 
Pozzaolo,  Portici,  Castel-a-mare, 
Vico,  Sorrento  and  Massa.  East- 
ward, Vesuvius  bounds  the  pros- 
pect, and  westward  is  Montennovo, 
while  on  its  surface  are  the  islands 
of  Ischia  and  Procida  at  its  north, 
and  Capri  at  its  south  Bide.  Not- 
withstanding the  extent  of  the 
bay,  tbe  actual  harbor  is  of  small 
dimensions,  being  formed  by  a 
niche  which  projects  nearly  from 
the  centre  of  the  city.  The  water, 
though  deep  at  its  outer  extrem- 
ity, becomes  so  shallow  near  the 
town  as  to  float  only  small  vessels. 
It  seems,  however,  to  suffice  for 
all  the  trade  which  is  carried 
on  at  this  port. 


SELLING  AN  AUDIENCE. 

Some  years  ago,  when — as  in  onr  day — Shak- 
speare  and  tbe  legitimate  drama  failed  to  fill  the 
benches  of  "  old  Drury,"  the  manager,  in  despair, 
announced  for  his  benefit,  that  he  would,  before 
the  eyes  of  all  the  audience,  and  by  the  simple 
agency  of  a  sharp  knife,  manufacture  a  pair  of 
good  and  substantial  shoes  in  five  minutes.  This 
announcement  did — what  Shakspeare  never  had 
done — fill  the  house  to  overflowing ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  wily  manager  came  forth  upon  the 
stage  and  expertly  cut  the  legs  from  off  a  pair  of 
boots  he  held  in  bis  hand,  and  held  up  the  dis- 
membered understandings,  that  they  realized  the 
fact  that  they  had  been  "  sold." 


T  ^ 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  L-,  Portland,  Me. — The  escutcheon  recently  adopted 
oo  the  seal  of  the  new  State  of  Oregon,  id.  we  learn, 
supported  by  thirty-three  stars,  and  divided  by  an 
ordinary,  with  the  inscription.  '*  The  Union,"  in  relief, 
mountains,  an  elk  with  branching  an  tiers,  a  wagon,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  on  which  there  is  a  British  man-of-war 
departing,  and  an  American  flteamer  arriving.  The 
second  quartering  with  a  sheaf,  plough  and  pickaxe. 
Crest — the  American  eagle.  Legend — the  8tate  of  Or- 
egon. The  introduction  of  the  English  man-of-war  is 
no  doubt  emblematic  of  that  nation's  being  obliged  to 
relinquish  its  claims  to  the  territory. 

E.  de  L  ,  New  Orleans,  La  — Nous  avez  tort,  monsieur. 
N'oubllez  pas  que  "  Lea  grands  hommes  ont  toujonra 
pour  tout  co  qu:ils  font,  et  pour  tout  ce  qu'ila  ne  font 
pas,  d'aurres  raisone  que  la  faib  lease." 

Traveller. — The  total  number  of  American  sea-going 
vessels  reported  during  the  month  of  July  as  lost  and 
missing,  amounts  to  J:.i.  vi/,  :  5  ships,  4  barques,  and 
10  schooners.  Of  these,  2  were  burnt,  12  wrecked,  3 
abandoned,  1  sunk,  and  1  missing 

"  SoDTH  Street.1' — The  British  steam  propellers.  Andes, 
Alps,  Lebanon,  Taurus  and  Tenerifle.  all  of  the  Cunard 
line,  have  been  sold  to  the  Spanish  government  Tbey 
will  be  replaced  by  Ave  others  of  greater  capacity  and 
power. 

C.  C— The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits 
the  States  from  making  "  anything  but  gold  and  silver 
a  legal  tender  ia  payment  of  debts."  This  prohibition 
to  the  States  does  uot  apply  expressly  to  Congress,  but 
the  principle  does.  Congress  never  made  anything  but 
gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender. 

]•',:■'-, i :.\:v.h — The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  calcula- 
tion of  the  speed,  in  a  given  time,  on  the  railroads  of 
different  countries:  England — main  speed, 36;  express, 
60;  maximum,  82.  Germany — main  speed,  3^;  ex- 
press,  58;  maximum,  70.  United  State* — main  speed, 
40;  express,  8G;  maximum,  106.  France — main  speed, 
40;  express,  72;  maximum,  8<5  Itshould  be  borne  in 
miod  that  in  the  United  States  there  are  linen  of  the 
length  of  8800  miles,  the  stations  on  which  are  at  great 
distances  from  each  other. 

Artist. — At  the  Museum  of  Painting*  In  Madrid  Is  a  col- 
lection of  2000  pictures,  and  one  of  the  finest  In  the 
world,  containing  4o  Murlll03,  10  Itafaels,  02  Rubens, 
64  Velasquez,  31  Tiutorettos,  and  43  Titians. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  EUROPE. 

The  best  informed  writers  and  journalists  of 
Europe  appear  to  be  now  of  opinion  that  tho 
continent  will  enjoy  a  term  of  peace  for  several 
years,  a  consummation  devoutly  wished  for  by 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  financiers  through- 
out tho  world.  Mazzini,  however,  says  in  his 
lato  famous  letter,  "war  is  for  the  Empire  an 
absolute  necessity.  Tho  Empire  docs  not  repre- 
sent a  principle,  such  as  liberty,  nor  a  tradition 
such  as  legitimacy,  nor  a  faith  such  as  theocracy. 
The  Empire  represents  a  fact — a  force  created 
by  usurpation,  and  this  fact  is  necessarily  in- 
volved r.this  force  cannot  maintain  itself  except 
by  actions  that  fortify  it.  Glory  and  territorial 
aggrandizement  are  the  only  things  tho  Empire 
can  give  to  France  in  exchange  for  liberty. 
Where  a  power  consists  of  a  chief  and  an  army, 
war  is  but  the  normal  condition  of  its  lifo.  It  is 
but  an  illusion  to  believe  that  tho  Empire  can  be 
peace  ;  it  would  give  tho  lie  to  history.  And  the 
alliances  with  the  Empire  can  only  be  alliances 
with  despotism.  Alliances  are  founded  upon  an 
identity  of  principles  and  interests.  The  life  of 
the  Empire  in  Franco  requires  the  triumph  of 
imperialism  in  Europe.  The  natural  allies  of 
Louis  Napoleon  are  Russia  and  Austria." 

Mazzini's  assertions  and  speculations,  however, 
are  to  be  received  with  extreme  caution,  as  he  is 
a  violent  partizan  and  has  certain  special  pur- 
poses to  effect.  More  moderate  men,  who  enjoy, 
too,  a  correct  position  for  acquiring  information, 
havo  no  doubt  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  em- 
peror, and,  with  regard  to  European  alliances,  be- 
lieve that  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  will  renew 
and  consolidate  their  relations,  backed  by  Eng- 
land, and  thus  a  sort  of  second  Holy  Alliance  be 
formed  against  France,  the  ambition  and  power 
of  whose  chief  they  are  beginning  to  dread  al- 
most as  much  as  they  did  the  force  and  the  ag- 
gressive spirit  of  the  first  Napoleon. 

Mr.  Gaillardet,  the  former  able  editor  of,  and 
now  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
"  Courrier  des  Etats-Unis,"  in  one  of  his  late 
letters  reports  the  following  remarks  made  to  him 
by  a  German  diplomatist:  "France  possesses 
two  terrible  arms  against  Europe ;  these  are, 
first,  her  armies,  unequalled  in  their  organization, 
their  impetuosity  (dan),  and  the  experience  they 
acquire  in  Algeria ;  next,  the  revolutionists  they 
can  enroll  and  raise  in  Poland  as  well  as  Italy, 
in  Hungary  as  well  as  throughout  Germany. 
Against  the  former  of  these  dangers  we  have  no 
protection  except  in  uniting  all  our  military 
forces.  To  suppress  the  latter,  we  have  but  one 
method,  that  of  satisfying  the  legitimate  wants  of 
the  people,  and  of  making  ourselves  more  lib- 
eral than  France,  which  would  permit  us,  if  nec- 


essary, to  turn  against  her  the  arm  which  she  may 
now  employ  against  as.  These  steps  will  prob- 
ably be  taken  by  all  the  German  powers,  includ- 
ing Austria,  and  when  they  shall  have  all  granted 
liberal  constitutions  to  their  subjects,  imperial 
France  will  find  herself  alone  in  her  internal  des- 
potism. We  shall  form  a  blockade  of  liberty 
about  her,  and  in  case  of  war,  she  could  play  the 
part  of  liberator — it  would  be  ourselves.  Revo- 
lutionists would  be  terrible  to  her  alone." 

Gaillardet  shrewdly  remarks  on  this:  *'  Though 
a  very  good  Frenchman,  at  least  I  fancy  I  am,  I 
should  be  delighted  to  see  Germany  and  all  Eu- 
rope put  this  democratic  blockade  in  furce 
against  us,  because  the  imperial  government 
would  have  a  very  simple  way  of  defeating  it ; 
this  would  be  to  place  itself  on  the  same  ground 
as  its  rivals,  and  to  show  that  France  wishes  to 
continue  to  be  what  she  has  been,  the  foremost  in 
political  education  as  in  military  science.  All 
the  world  would  gain  by  rivalry.  Napoleon  III. 
would  thus  end  the  deplorable  and  painful  con- 
tradiction which  France  presents  in  going  to  win, 
with  her  blood  and  gold,  constitutional  liberties 
for  foreigners.  This  flagrant  discrepancy  strikes 
all  minds  and  eyes  so  forcibly,  that  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  weakness  for  the  government  who  pro- 
longs it,  and  by  being  compelled  to  end  it,  it 
would  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 
France,  by  the  patriotism,  wisdom  and  devotion 
she  has  shown  to  Napoleon  III.,  has  deserved  to 
gain  by  the  last  war  something  more  than  Lom- 
bardy  for  Piedmont,  and  liberal  reforms  for  Tus- 
cany and  Modena." 

These  speculations  may  shadow  forth-coming 
events.  Louis  Napoleon  may  be  compelled  to 
rely  for  self-preservation  and  power  on  liberal 
institutions  instead  of  bayonets.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  snch  may  be  the  case. 

THE  NATIVES  OF  AFRICA  AND  THE  APES. 

Wood  tells  us  that  the  natives  of  Africa  havo 
an  idea  that  tho  Gorillas  and  other  large  apes 
are  really  men,  but  that  they  pretend  to  be  stupid 
and  dumb  in  order  to  escape  impressment  as 
slaves.  Work,  indeed,  seems  to  be  sum/mtm 
malum  in  the  African  mind,  and  a  true  African 
never  works  if  he  can  help  it.  As  to  the  ne- 
cessary household  labors  and  the  task  of  agricul- 
ture, he  will  not  raise  a  linger,  but  makes  his 
wives  work,  he  having  previously  purchased 
them  for  that  purposo.  In  truth,  in  a  land 
whore  the  artifirial  wants  arc  so  few — unless  the 
corruptions  of  pseudo-civilization  have  made 
their  entrance — and  where  unassisted  nature  is 
so  bountiful,  there  is  small  need  of  work.  Tho 
daily  life  of  a  "  black  fellow  "  has  been  very 
graphically  described  in  a  few  words.  He  gets  a 
large  melon,  cuts  it  in  two,  and  6coops  out  tho 
inside;  one  half  he  puts  on  his  head,  he  sits  in 
the  other  half,  and  eats  the  middle. 

The  Nelly  Baker. — This  charming  little 
steamer  which  plies  between  Boston  and  Nahant, 
has  been  full  of  business  tho  present  season. 
We  are  glad  of  it,  for  everything  about  the  boat 
is  conducted  in  excellent  good  taste  and  careful 
precision.  Mr.  M.  P.  Wild,  the  gentlemanly 
caterer  and  assistant  director  of  the  Nelly  Baker, 
has  cheered  thousands  with  his  choice  viands  the 
past  summer,  putting  every  one  in  good  humor 
by  his  pleasant  courtesy  and  promptness.  The 
boat  and  her  people  are  universal  favorites  in 
Boston  harbor. 

Censorship  of  the  Press. — King  Hezekias 
is  the  first  recorded  enemy  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  :  he  suppressed  a  book  which  treated  of  the 
virtues  of  plants,  for  fear  it  should  be  abused,  and 
engender  maladies ;  a  shrewd  and  notable  reason, 
well  worthy  of  a  modern  attorney  general. 

Signor  Corelli. — Poor  Corelli,  so  well 
known  here  as  a  teacher  of  vocal  music,  recently 
committed  suicide  at  Long  Island  in  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity produced  by  disease.  He  had  a  large  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  pupils  here. 

Military  Visitors. — The  Montreal  Field 
Battery,  Captain  Stephenson,  left  a  very  favor- 
able impression  in  our  city.  The  corps  is  com- 
posed of  fine,  soldierly  and  gentlemanly  men, 
and  their  uniform  is  rich  and  serviceable. 

Cool. — Mr.  Blondin's  speculating  what  he 
shall  do  at  Niagara,  if  he  falls  from  the  rope  into 
the  "  big  drink." 

i    —■«.    y      .  —  . 

Punctuality. — With  kings,  a  politeness; 
with  men,  a  business ;  with  women,  a  pastime. 


AUTHORS  AND  BOOKS. 
Most  people,  not  very  well  versed  in  literary 
history,  have  a  persistent  propensity  for  identify- 
ing authors  with  their  heroes.  Romantic  misses 
are  sure  to  fancy  that  the  author  of  the  "Black 
Revenger"  must  be  an  unhung  pirate,  with  fe- 
rocious hair  and  predatory  boots,  wearing  "  the 
dear  Conrad  expression,  half  savage,  half  soft," 
whereas  he  is  in  all  probability  a  mild  young 
man,  with  pensive  locks  and  blue  eyes,  and  that 
look. 

'"Which  limners  give 
To  the  beloved  apostle." 

Of  the  authors  of  the  fashionable  novels  with 
which  the  Minerva  press  has  teemed,  ninety  nine 
one-hundredths  are  the  veriest  vulgarians  on 
earth,  who  conld  not  by  any  possibility  secure 
their  entree  into  a  decent  drawing  room,  whose 
ideas  of  elegance  are  drawn  from  London  gin- 
shops  or  the  tawdry  finery  of  a  half-price  theatre, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  high  life  is  derived  from 
the  maudlin  gossip  of  discarded  footmen. 

Romance-writers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  very 
common-place  personages  in  appearance,  conver- 
sation and  manners.  Now  and  then  only  you 
find  a  dashing  gentleman,  who  looks  the  incar- 
nation of  his  idea,  like  W.  H,  Ainsworth.  But 
we  caution  young  ladies  not  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  personality  of  authors  through  their  works. 
It  is  a  dangerous  speculation.  The  imaginary 
Adonis  generally  turns  out  to  be  a  snuffy  old 
gentleman,  with  spectacles  on  nose  and  the  cor- 
poration of  a  Fahtaff. 

Comic  writers  are  proverbially  sad  dogs.  Cer- 
vantes wrote  Don  Quixotte  in  a  prison,  Cowper 
produced  John  Gilpin  in  a  fit  of  tho  blackest 
despondency,  and  Lamb  wrote  many  of  his 
quaintest  and  most  brilliant  cs?ays  under  the 
pressure  of  the  most  dreadful  domestic  troubles. 
The  world  imagines  these  comic  writers  must  be 
funny  dogs.  The  world  invites  them  to  supper, 
and  expects  them  to  "  set  the  table  on  a  roar;" 
and  when  the  world  finds  them  dull  and  heavy, 
with  none  of  the  humor  and  merriment  of  small 
wits,  it  sets  them  down  as  impostors  and  plagiar- 
ists. For  our  own  part,  when  wo  see  a  literary 
gentleman  with  a  most  lugubrious  countenance, 
looking  as  it  he  had  buried  all  his  relatives,  and 
was  about  to  he  executed  himself,  we  set  him 
down  as  a  wit  of  the  first  water.  And  when  we 
behold  a  gny,  laughing,  fushionablydressed/iWcr- 
ateur,  we  make  sure  that  he  perpetrates  deep 
tragedies  and  harrowing  romances. 


LITERATURE  IN  JAPAN. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  this  strange  em- 
pire are  noted  for  something  elso  besides  Japan 
candlesticks  and  blacking.  Whoever  walks 
through  the  6treets  of  Japan,  town  or  village,  will 
be  surprised  to  notice  the  number  of  books  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  almost  every  shop.  On  look- 
ing inside  he  will  probably  find  ono  or  more  ot 
the  attendants,  if  otherwise  disengaged,  busily 
reading,  or  listening  to  something  being  read  by 
one  of  the  company.  In  walking  through  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  it  is  not  unlikely  he  will 
come  suddenly  on  a  knot  of  children,  seated  in  a 
snug  corner  out  of  the  sun,  all  intently  engaged 
in  looking  through  some  story  book  or  other 
they  have  just  bought  at  a  neighboring  stall,  and 
laughing  right  heartily  at  tho  comical  pictures 
which  adorn  the  narrative.  The  conviction  is 
thus  brought  home  to  a  man's  mind  that  the  Ja- 
panese are  a  reading  people. 
<  — »^  > 

Fast  LtviNG  — Hufeland,  the  physiologist, 
relates  that  Louis  II.  of  Hungary  was  crowned 
in  the  second  year  of  his  life,  nnd  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  third.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
had  a  complete  beard ;  in  his  fifteenth  he  mar- 
ried ;  in  his  eighteenth  he  grew  gray,  and  at 
twenty  he  died,  with  all  the  appearances  of  an 
aged  man. 


What  are  ArrLES  ? — A  subscriber  asks  the 
editor  of  the  Field,  "  Is  an  apple  a  vegetable  or 
not1?"  In  scientific  language,  it  belongs  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
kitchen  it  is  not  a  vegetable,  but  a  fruit. 

4    ~»m    >  .    ■    i        ■ 

Sensible  Remark.. — Public  thanks,  says  the 
Athenaeum,  are  due  to  the  man  who  writes  an 
agreeable  book ;  still  more  to  him  who  writes 
agreeably  on  a  dull  subject. 


Untaxed  Property. — There  are  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  churches  in  Philadelphia  fee  from 
taxation,  the  property  of  which  is  assessed  at 
nearly  four  millions  of  dollars. 


THE  LATE  3IOSES  D.  I'HItXlPS. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Phillips,  of  the  firm  of  Phil\ 
lips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  has  carried  sorrow  into  a\ 
very  wide  circle.  His  departure  inflicts  a  severe  \ 
loss  on  the  business  communitv,  and  a  vet  more 
severe  one  on  the  private  circle  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest  and  brightest  ornaments. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  born  in  Cbarlestown,  in  this 
State,  in  1S13,  but  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  bookselling  and  publishing  business 
in  this  city.  As  a  business  man,  he  was  enter- 
prising, but  not  rash,  vigilant,  energetic,  liberal 
and  upright.  His  promptness  and  courtesy 
made  it  a  pleasure  to  deal  with  him,  and  even  the 
genus  irrttabi/e  looked  on  him  as  a  friend.  Ho 
was  very  happy  in  his  domestic  relations,  and 
universally  beloved  in  the  society  in  which  he 
moved.  Until  within  a  f<iw  years  he  lived  in  Wor- 
cester; making  the  long  journey  to  and  from 
Boston  daily.  Of  late  he  has  resided  in  Brook- 
line.  He  was  buried  in  Worcester,  the  services 
being  closed  by  a  feeling  and  impressive  prayer 
from  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  the  lormer  pastor 
and  warm  friend  of  the  deceased. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

Man-  Stuart,  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, cultivated  literature  and  letters  .with  a  suc- 
cess truly  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the  gen- 
eral ignorance  of  females  in  the  age  in  which  she 
lived.  She  was  well  versed  in  the  languages, 
and  wrote  Latin,  particularly,  with  elegance  and 
fluency.  The  fragments  left  behind  her  prove 
that  had  she  been  permitted  to  devote  more  time 
to  poetry,  her  performances  would  have  been 
classical.  On  leaving  France,  for  the  scene  of 
her  trials  and  misfortunes,  she  wrote  a  beautiful 
song  in  French,  a  translation  of  which  we  subjoin  : 

Sweet  shore  of  France,  adieu! 

Dear  cherished  land, 

I  leave  the  straod 
My  earliest  pleasures  knew. 

Farewell!  joy  of  my  heart! 
The  sails,  our  loves  that  part. 

Take  hut  the  half  of  mo; 
One  half  retrial  us  behind, 
Be  to  the  other  kind, 

1U  memory  keep  with  thee. 


Toe  Hair. — Somebody  said  wittily :  "You 
rarely,  if  ever,  see  a  politician  with  smooth  hair, 
a  great  scholar  with  fine  hair,  an  artist  with  red 
hair,  a  musician  with  short  hair,  a  fop  with  coarse 
hair,  a  minister  with  long  hair,  or  an  editor  whose 
hair  is  carefully  adjusted."  This  is  no  less  true 
than  funny  ;  yet,  although  this  may  be  an  indica- 
tion of  the  active  operation  of  the  mind  in  sever- 
al cases  here  mentioned,  rendering  the  adornment 
of  the  hair  a  matter  of  indifference,  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  world  acknowledge  tho 
beauty  of  this  ornament  and  its  wondrous  influ- 
ence, where  carefully  tended,  in  adding  beauty 
to  the  face  it  luxuriantly  surrounds. 

The  use  of  Pictures. — We  don't  know  the 
author  of  the  following,  but  it  is  quite  too  sensi- 
ble to  be  lost :  "  Pictures  are  an  inexpressible 
relief  to  a  person  engaged  in  writing,  and  even 
reading,  on  looking  up,  not  to  have  his  line  .of 
vision  chopped  square  off  by  an  odious  white 
wall,  but  to  find  his  soul  escaping,  as  it  wero, 
through  the  frame  of  an  exquisite  picture,  to 
other  beautiful,  and  perhaps  Idyllic  scenes,  where 
the  fancy  for  a  moment  may  revel,  refreshed  and 
delighted.  Is  it  winter  in  your  world? — perhaps 
it  is  summer  in  the  picture;  what  a  charming 
momentary  change  and  contrast !" 

The  Coknhill  Coffee  House. — This  build- 
ing has  been  demolished,  to  make  room  for  a 
large  granite-fronted  building,  which  Mr.  George 
Young  expects  to  occupy  in  September,  1-860. 
The  Cornhill  Coffee  House  was  first  opened  by 
by  Mr.  William  Fenno,  in  1824,  and  kept  by 
him  about  fourteen  years.  He  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Young  has  been  connected 
with  it  since  1846. 

— , — . , «  — «—  » 

Hon.  Horace  Mann. — Messrs.  Elliot  & 
White,  322  Washington  Street,  have  just  pub- 
lished a  remarkably  faithful  likeness  of  the  late 
Horace  Mann,  drawn  by"  D'Avignon.  It  is  a 
treasure  that  all  lovers  of  the  philanthropic  origi- 
nal should  frame  and  hang  up  in  their  homes. 

Price  SI. 25 — fine  impressions. 

<-^»—  » 

That's  so. — About  the  only  person  we  ever 
heard  of  that  was  not  spoiled  by  being  lionized, 
was  a  Jew  named  Daniel. 

<  ^-—  »      .— 

Qoeer. — There  is  a  firm  doing  business  in 
St.  Louis  under  the  name  of  Livepoor  &  Dierich. 
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THE  .iioi'M,  EDITOR. 

Among  the  various  "model  men  "  who  bars 
boen  delineated  Cot'  tliu  amusement  of  tho  public, 
wo  iinvo  soon  a  representation  of  tho  model  edi- 
tor, bat  M  it  was  far  from  satisfying  our  ideas  of 
perfection',  we  will  attempt  io  sketch  hint  accord" 

ing  to  our  own  views. 

Tho  modul  editor,  then,  is  a  man  of  universal 
Information — a  perfect  library,  and  on  astonish 
ing  linguist.  Ho  in  as  well-vened  tn  Choctaw 
ninl  llindostanco  as  he  is  i?i  the  venmi'ular.  In 
BOlencQ  and  art  ho  in  a  perfect  adept,  and  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  accomplishments  which  goto  make 
uj)  mi  tulmiruhlo  Criehton.  With  all  this,  ho 
is  modest  and  guileless,  a  philanthropist  and  a 
philosopher.      Learned   without  pedantry,  ho  is 

firm  without  obstinacy.  Thoroughly  educated] 
he  lias  brilliant  ideas  of  his  own.    lie  never 

shims  with  borrowed  lustre,  hut  is  the  sun  of  his 
system,  lie  has  nono  of  tho  irregularities  of 
genius.  He  is  an  early  riser,  ami  always  at  his 
post.  When  drawn  into  n  newspaper  contro- 
wisv,  ho  never  makes  use  of  violent  language  or 
personal  abuse.  Ilo  never  addresses  an  oppo- 
nent ns  "our  loathsome  contemporary,"  or  "  tho 
revolting  ass  who  edits  tho  shoot  opposite,  and 
whose  name,  as  synonymous  with  everything  vile, 
wo  will  not  sully  our  lips  by  repeating."  When 
publicly  cowhided  for  an  expression  of  opinion, 
he  rccoivos  tho  costigation  as  meekly  as  a  sheep, 
and  never  seeks  redress  at  the  legal  tribunals. 
lie  uses  his  scissors  with  moderation,  and  never 
appropriates  a  paragraph  without  due  reference 
and  compliment  to  its  source.  He  is  never  in- 
dohtcd  "  to  his  imagination  for  his  facts  and  his 
memory  for  his  wit."  He  never  publishes  a  puff 
which  is  not  written  by  himself  and  does  not  ex- 
press his  conscientious  opinion.  He  never  sighs 
after  green  fields  and  steamboat  excursions,  or 
rides  in  tho  cars,  or  any  such  vanities,  but  under- 
stands perfectly  that  he  is  a  fixture  in  his  sanctum. 
When  people  come  into  his  office  and  tumble 
over  his  unopened  files,  lie  is  always  pleasant  and 
courteous,  and  requests  them  to  help  themselves. 
He  is  rather  fond  of  having  strangers  look  over 
his  shoulder  and  lean  thereon  when  ho  is  indit- 
ing editorials.  He  reads  every  communication 
that  is  sent  in,  regardless  of  the  apostolic  warn- 
ing that  "  evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners."  If  he  is  also  proprietor  of  his  jour- 
nal, he  "exults  to  trust  and  blushes  to  be  p'aid." 
He  is  fond  of  people  who  borrow  newspapers  in- 
stead of  subscribing  for  them,  unlike  the  petu- 
lant class  who  don't  understand  that  folks  have 
a  better  use  for  their  money  than  to  support  those 
who  cater  for  their  amusement  and  instruction. 
As  a  natural  consequence  he  is  poor,  and  very 
proud  of  his  seedy  coat  and  yawning  brogans. 
If  he  has  any  property,  he  is  delighted  to 
sink  it  all  in  his  establishment.  If  he  is  a  po- 
litical editor,  and  the  party  he  has  advocated 
comes  into  power,  he  never  thinks  of  asking  of- 
fice as  a  reward  for  his  services.  He  generally 
wears  out  at  an  early  age,  his  demise  is  briefly 
stated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  he  lies  down 
to  his  last  repose, 

"  Unwept,  unhonored,  and,  unsuDg." 
i    ^.i    > 

Dyspepsia  and  Consumption. — It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  these  diseases  causes  the  victim 
the  most  suffering ;  but  the  former  has  now  so 
long  been  readily  cured  by  the  Oxygenated  Bit- 
ters, that  it  has  ceased  to  be  feared.  Those  per- 
sons who  resort  to  the  various  alkalies  as  a  relief, 
are  simply  augmenting  their  troubles  in  the  end, 
and  creating  a  chronic  disease ;  whereas  a  quick 
and  permanent  cure  is  effected  by  this  pleasant 
and  thoroughly  established  specific.  It  is  many 
years  since  its  first  introduction,  and  it  has  stood 
tho  test  of  millions  of  trials  by  all  sexes  and  ages. 
*  ■*»*  » 

News  feom  the  Spikit-Land.— A  spiritual 
journal  in  Paris  states  that  a  despatch  has  been 
received  from  Humboldt,  informing  his  friends 
that  he  was  welcomed  into  the  spirit  world  by 
his  friend  M.  Arago,  who  was  the  first  to  take 
him  by  the  hand. 


A  Freak  o-f  Fortune. — The  Oswego  Palla- 
dium says  that  Michael  Higgins,  an  Irish  laborer 
who  has  been  recently  employed  on  the  streets 
of  that  city,  at  six  shillings  per  day,  has  become 
heir  to  an  estate  in  Ireland  worth  £7000  a  year. 

"A  little  siore  Grape." — The  grape  crop 
around  Cincinnati  is  said  to  be  the  largest  crop 
ever  grown  there,  and  is  estimated  as  worth  one 
million  of  dollars. 


nkwim;  MACHINES, 
Those  marvels  of  progress  in  invention,  themj 
wonderful  lAboMftviDg  machines,  then  actual 

anil  tangible  domestic  blowings,  are  becoming  us 
universal  as  any  other  acknowledged  family  ne- 
cessity. To  fully  appreciate  tho  revolution 
brought  about  iii  female  labor  by  this  agent,  ono 

should  step  into  the  fine  large  establishment  of 
A.  Mokton  &Go.,33S  Washington  Street,  lion- 
ton,  where  may  ho  found  tho  famous  and  favorite 
Hewing  machine  known  an  Stoat's  New  Potent 
Lock-Stitch  Family  Sewing  MachinOi  It  is  sur- 
prisingly simple  in  construction,  can  ho  managed 
With  great  case,  and  will  oxocuto  a  variety  of 
work  that  is  altogether  wonderful.  It  will  stitch, 
horn,  run,  gather,  foil,  cord,  quilt,  and  do  sundry 
other  styles  of  sowing,  and  in  the  most  complete 
and  admirable  manner;  and  in  respect  to  stitch- 
ing linen,  it  is  admitted  to  bo  the  machine  of  tho 
world,  while  in  point  of  speed,  it  claims  to  be 
one-third  faster  than  any  other  machine  yet  pro- 
duced. Here  also  may  bo  found  tho  new  fifty- 
dollar  sewing  machino  known  as  Weed's  Pat- 
ent, certainly  ono  of  tho  best  working  machines 
we  have  ever  seen,  simple,  rapid,  uniform  and 
elegant  in  its  work,  and  not  nt  all  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  No  business  firm  could  mako  the 
liberal  offer  which  Messrs.  A.  Morton  &  Co.  do, 
unless  assured  of  the  real  merit  of  their  article. 
They  say  in  their  advertisement: 

"  We  invite  the  attention  of  an  intelligent  and 
discriminating  public  to  a  careful  examination  of 
the  two  best  family  sewing  machines  now  before 
the  public.  We  say,  the  best  machines,  and  we 
will  demonstrate  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
any  one  who  may  please  to  call  at  our  exhibition 
rooms.  We  will  keep  either  of  the  above  ma- 
chines in  good  order  five  years  without  charge, 
and  satisfaction  warranted  or  money  refunded. 
Purchasers  of  our  machines  can  have  the  right  to 
exchange  within  one  year,  without  loss — thus 
giving  an  infinite  advantage  over  any  other  house 
in  the  country. 

A  NEW  BULLET. 

Though  France  just  now  "roars  you  as  gen- 
tly as  a  sucking  dove/'  she  does  not  mean  to  ne- 
glect the  arts  of  war,  while  developing  those  of 
peace.  Experiments  were  recently  made  in  the 
polygon  of  Vincennes,  in  the  presence  of  the 
minister  of  war  and  several  generals,  with  a  new 
bullet  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  conical 
balls  now  used  in  the  rifled-carbines  with  which 
the  foot  chasseurs  and  regiments  of  Zouaves  are 
armed.  The  new  projectile  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  superior  accuracy  of  aim,  and  vastly 
increased  range.  The  new  ball  can  be  sent  the 
enormous  distance  of  more  than  1G00  yards, 
with  accuracy.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
having  been  communicated  to  the  emperor,  du- 
ring his  absence  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
he  ordered  its  immediate  employment  in  the  bat- 
talions of  foot  chasseurs,  and  the  slight  modifica- 
tion of  the  carbines  (the  removal  of  the  rifling) 
is  now  making. 

Wood  Engravings. — We  have  a  very  large 
stock  of  choice  wood  engravings  on  hand,  form- 
ing an  almost  countless  variety  of  pictures  upon 
every  subject — embracing  noted  portraits,  views 
of  scenery  in  this  country  and  Europe,  military 
and  naval  illustrations  of  peace  and  war,  archi- 
tecture, etc.  We  will  dispose  of  any  of  these  to 
parties  who  desire  them,  at  a  very  low  rate. 
Proofs  of  these  engravings,  over  ten  thousand  in 
number,  can  be  seen  at  our  office,  and  selections 
made. 

• 4    — -^.-» 

Portrait  of  Choate.— D'Avignon's  fine 
lithographic  head  of  Choate,  published  by  Charles 
H.  Brainard  and  Elliot  &  White,  of  this  city,  has 
met  with  a  prodigious  sale,  and  is  still  in  great 
demand.  It  is  an  excellent  likeness,  executed 
in  a  bold  and  effective  style,  and  has  given  great 
satisfaction  to  Mr.  Choato's  most  intimate  friends. 


Nott  Resigned.— The  venerable  Rev.  Dr. 
Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  at  Schenecta- 
dy, N.  Y.,  has  resigned.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  in  the  year  1804,  at  the  age  of  31 . 

■ «  ■»■—  * 

The  Starring  System.— Significant  was 
the  remark  of  the  elder  Booth  :  "  In  five  years, 
sir,  we'll  have  no  supernumeraries  in  America — 
they'll  all  be  stars  !" 

«  -»»^.  » . 

Clerical.— Eev.  W.  H.  Channing,  of  Liver- 
pool, has  accepted  the  call  of  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
gregational Society  (corner  of  Beach  Street  and 
Harrison  Avenue)  to  become  their  pastor. 

Remember  this.— The  brine  in  which  pork 
and  other  meats  have  been  pickled,  is  a  deadly 
poison  to  horses  and  hogs. 


aaiajjtfrtrc  (GatJjctmps, 

Tho  once  powerful  tribe  <■(  Peqaot  Indians 
now  number  onjy  thirty  one  persons. 

A  company  ol  gonuine  African  "  moaks  "  are 
giving  concorl  i  In  Stockton  (Cat. J  and  neighbor- 
ing cities. 

A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  it  Is  Hiiid,  intends 
i"  bnlld  a  "  Home  tor  Widows  and  Indigent 
Women.'' 

A  letter  from  Florence  nays,  "  Tho  weather  i« 
as  hot  an  Austrian  wrath  and  tho  fruits  ripen 
apace." 

Tho  New  York  city  authorics  have  determined 
there  Khali  not  bo  a  pig  loft  on  Manhattan 
Island. 

Beautiful  eyes  ban  Garibaldi  1  A  letter  writer 
says  "  the  eyo  struck  mo  as  light  gray,  but  with 
a  tint  of  tho  lion  red  in  it." 

A  correspondent  commences  a  letter  thus  :  "  I 
write  from  a  cockloft  of  tho  AmherHt  Houso,  in 
a  room  about  twice  as  largo  as  a  Saratoga 
trunk." 

The  Providence  Journal  says  there  are  "a 
great  many  lovely  women  at  Newport."  Very 
likely.  But  there  are  a  great  many  more  at 
home. 

Isaac  Butts,  Esq.,  of  the  Rochester  Union,  is 
quite  at  home  in  England,  having  settled  down  in 
housekeeping  in  a  country-seat  a  few  miles  from 
London  bridge. 

By  a  few  slight  transpositions,  the  omission 
of  a  few  particles,  and  the  interpolation  of  a  few 
others,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  becomes 
excellent  blank  verse. 

A  "Monster  Fair"  is  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis 
this  month,  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  of  that  city.  A  sum  exceeding 
$20,000  is  to  be  bestowed  in  premiums. 

Our  Alabama  exchanges  are  exultant  over  the 
success  of  the  copper  mines  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  State.  Very  rich  mines  are  believed  to 
have  been  found  in  Coosa  county. 

One  of  the  convicts  in  the  Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Prison  hid  in  the  boiler  of  the  cooper's  shop,  and 
stayed  there  forty-two  hours,  part  of  which 
time  a  fire  was  kindled  underneath.  He  hoped 
to  escape,  but  was  discovered  after  a  long  search. 

The  City  Council  of  St  Louis  has  passed  an 
ordinance  legalizing  and  directing  the  keeping 
open  of  drinking  houses  on  Sunday  until  nine 
o'clock  in  morning,  and  after  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon. 

A  brakeman  on  the  Danbury  and  Norwalk 
Railroad  fell  from  the  train  in  a  fainting  fit,  while 
it  was  running  at  full  speed,  a  day  or  two  since, 
struck  on  his  head,  rolled  down  a  thirty  feet  em- 
bankment, and  was  not  hurt  much. 

Susanna  Harvey  died  at  Westerly,  R.  I.,  late- 
ly, at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years  and  six 
months.  Her  husband  was  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  she  had  long  been  in  the  receipt 
of  a  pension  from  government. 

Baltimore  papers  are  earnestly  calling  upon 
the  judiciary  to  enforce  the  penalties  incurred  by 
criminal  offenders  in  that  city.  It  would  seem 
that  rowdjnsm  has  at  length  reached  its  climax, 
and  is  no  longer  endurable. 

The  Hartford  Post  says  at  the  celebration  of 
the  semi-centennial  anniversary  of  the  ordination 
of  the  Rev.  Allen  McLean,  which  was  held  at 
Simsbury,  Ct.,  lately,  there  was  present  a  family 
of  eight  brothers  and  sisters,  every  one  of  whom 
was  present  at  the  ordination,  fifty  years  ago. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Illustrated 
Times  says  that  the  fortress  of  Peschiera  would 
undoubted  have  been  taken  by  the  Sardinians 
and  French,  after  a  siege  of  ten  or  twelve  days, 
had  not  Napoleon  made  peace  with  Austria.  On 
the  water  side  the  fortifications  were  weak. 

Human  bones  were  found  in  digging  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  William  S.  Messervey,  in  South 
Salem,  Mass.,  a  few  days  since.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  remains  of  Indians,  who  must 
have  been  buried  there  more  than  two  centuries 
ago.  Quite  a  number  of  Indian  skeletons  have 
at  various  times  been  found  in  that  vicinity. 

The  latest  "  fashion  "  announced  from  Europe 
is  that  of  dressing  very  plainly  when  going  to 
church.  Some  of  the  ladies  of  the  "  first  circles  " 
go  to  worship  in  plain  calico.  It  is  thus  sought 
to  encourage  the  attendance  of  the  poor  who 
have  hitherto  withheld  their  presence  for  lack  of 
"  Sunday  clothes." 

Thirty  portable  steam  saw-mills  are  about  to 
be  shipped  to  Louisiana,  from  the  Novelty 
Works,  New  York.  They  are  designed  for  the 
sugar  planters'  use  in  procuring  fuel  for  boiling 
the  cane.  Placed  in  a  forest,  they  cut  the  trees 
down  and  saw  them  into  four  feet  lengths,  effect- 
ing, with  the  labor  of  two  men,  what  has  np  to 
this  time  been  the  work  of  twenty. 

The  escape  of  the  prisoners  from  the  Califor- 
nia State  Prison  is  explained.  The  rascals  were 
set  to  work  originally  to  build  their  own  cells. 
Taking  a  practical  view  of  the  subject,  they  va- 
ried slightly  the  plan  of  the  architect,  and  laid 
the  stones  with  reference  to  the  easiest  manner  of 
breaking  out;  and  for  the  greater  convenience, 
they  buried  in  the  mortar,  drills,  bars,  chisels, 
and  other  tools. 

There  died  recently  at  Guanabueva,  Cuba,  a 
wealthy  Creole  planter  named  Francisco  de  la 
O'Garcia,  who  is  said  to  have  left  §4,000,000. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Narciso  Lopez, 
and  was  arrested  during  the  Pinto  troubles.  He 
gave  freely  of  his  wealth  to  aid  the  cause  of  Cu- 
ban independence,  and  has  bequeathed  $100,600 
to  establish  schools  at  Matanzas,  and  for  other 
charities. 


£>aiu»B  of  (ffiionj. 

....  A  wise  man  should  have  money  in  his 
head,  but  not  in  his  heart—  .Swift. 

—  Greet  souls  are  natural ;  it  in  only  baso 
soul*  which  uro  unnatural. — De  Boujflert, 

Sweep  first  before* your  own  door,  before 

you  sweep  before  your  neJgbbor'a.-itf«j  Bremei . 

....  Tho  cloudy  weather  melts  at  length  into 
beauty,  and  the  brightest  smiles  of  the  heart  uro 

born  of  its  tears. — //.  BaSou, 

....  Happiness  grows  at  our  own  firesides, 
and  is  not  to  bo  picked  in  strangers'  gardens. — 
Jerrold. 

There  in  enjoyment  even  in  sadness ;  and 

the  same  souvenirs  which  have  produced  long 
regrets,  may  also  soften  them. — De  Boujfflcre. 

....  Blessed  be  tho  hand  that  prepares  a  pleas- 
ure for  u  child,  for  tfiere  in  no  saying  when  and 
where  it  may  bloom  forth. — Jerrold. 

....  Politeness  is  the  imitation  of  a  mutual 
good  will  among  men  ;  thin  good  will  therefore 
exists  somewhere,  for  without  a  model  there 
would  bo  no  copy. — /Jc  Bonfihrs. 

....  There  are  eras  in  our  spirit's  existence, 
as  there  are  eras  in  our  fortunes  ;  eras,  when  tho 
fate  of  tho  character  hangs  suspended  upon  somo 
act  of  volition,  some  determination  of  the  will. 
— Bovee. 

....  O,  glorious  laughter !  thou  man-loving 
spirit,  that  for  a  time  doth  take  tho  burden  from 
the  weary  back,  that  doth  lay  salve  to  the  weary 
feet,  bruised  and  cut  by  flints  and  shards. — 
— Jerrold. 

An  ambition  to  excel  in  petty  things  ob- 
structs the  progress  to  nobler  aims.  The  aspir- 
ing spirit,  like  the  winged  eagle,  should  keep  its 
gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  sun  towards  which  it 
soars. — Bovee. 

....  To  think  without  a  purpose  is  to  bafllo 
the  will,  which  is  equally  the  bouI  of  purpose 
and  performance.  The  intellect  is  imbecile  in 
execution,  whose  efforts  aro  objectless.  That  is 
the  ablest  mind  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of 
thinking  during  action. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  He  is  most  secure  ol  life  who  lives  for  his 
fellows.  One  lives  through  all  periods  who  has 
in  all  periods  lived  for  his  race.  We  must  see 
humanity  through  our  ambition  always,  if  wo 
would  make  and  perpetuate  that  life  which  con- 
sists in  an  undying  reputation. —  W.  G.  Simms. 


A  question  for  survey. — Is  a  crazy  tenement  a 
madhouse  1 

We  suppose  a  man  who  never  speaks  may  be 
said  always  to  keep  his  word. 

Wanted  to  patent. — The  fitter  of  misfortune, 
to  separate  true  friend's  from  de  scum. 

Every  man  likes  to  be  taken  for  a  gentleman, 
and  no  man  likes  to  be  charged  as  one  in  his  ho- 
tel bill. 

Why  is  the  rudder  of  a  steamboat  like  a  pub- 
lic hangman  1  Because  it  has  stern  duty  to 
perform. 

Talleyrand,  speaking  of  a  well-known  lady, 
said  emphatically,  "  She  is  insufferable  !"  Then, 
as  if  relenting,  he  added,  "  But  that  is  her  only 
fault." 

Grattan  said  Edmund  Burke  was  so  fond  of 
arbitrary  power,  he  could  not  sleep  upon  his  pil- 
low until  he  thought  the  king  had  aright  to  take 
it  from  him. 

Much  has  been  said  about  feats  of  strength  ; 
but  it  is  an  actual  fact  that  a  man  of  but  ordinary 
stature  recently  knocked  down  an  elephant.  The 
performer  of  the  great  feat  was  an  auctioneer. 

Patrick  Macfinagan,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  ran 
a  race  with  a  locomotive  ;  as  the  latter  went  out 
of  sight,  Mac  observed,  "  Aff  wid  ye,  ye  roarin' 
blaggard,  or  I'll  be  afther  runnin'  into  yees  !" 

In  Albany,  an  Irish  servant  took  the  order  to 
"  string  beans "  literally,  and  had  got  about 
three  feet  in  length  when  her  mistress  discovered 
her  blunder. 

"  Come,  don't  be  proud,"  said  a  couple  of  silly 
young  roysterers  to  two  gentlemen ;  "sit  down 
and  make  yourselves  our  equals."  "  We  should 
have  to  blow  our  brains  out  to  do  that,"  replied 
one  of  them. 

A  gentleman  was  condoling  a  lady  on  the  loss 
of  her  husband,  but  findiog  that  she  treated  it 
with  indifference,  exclaimed,  "  O,  very  well, 
madam,  if  that  be  the  way  you  take  it,  I  care  as 
little  about  it  as  you  do  !" 

A  man  in  Michigan  not  long  since  committed 
suicide  by  drowning.  As  the  body  could  not  be 
found,  the  coroner  held  an  inqnestonhis  hat  and 
jacket,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  lake.  Verdict, 
"Found  empty." 

Women  are  called  the  "  softer  sex  "  because 
they  are  so  easily  humbugged.  Out  of  one  hun- 
dred girls,  ninety-five  would  prefer  ostentation  to 
happiness— a  dandy  husband  to  a  mechanic. 
That's  so. 

"  The  weather  has  been  '  all  hot '  in  America," 
says  the  Albany  Knickerbocker.  "We  saw  a 
woman  do  her  ironing  with  no  other  fuel  than 
the  sunshine.  When  we  came  away,  she  was 
hanging  the  kettle  out  of  the  window  to  get  her 
tea  ready." 

A  lecturer,  addressing  a  Hampshire  audience, 
contended,  with  tiresome  prolixity,  that  "Art 
could  not  improve  Nature,"  until  one  of  the  au- 
dience, losing  all  patience,  set  the  room  in  a  roar 
by  exclaiming,  "How  would  you  look  without 
your  wig?" 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'e  Pictorial.] 
THE  WIND. 

Bt  MARGAEET   VEBNE. 

Slowly  and  softly  the  wind  dies  out — 

Dies  away  on  yonder  plain, 
Leaving  the  quivering  lips  of  the  flowers, — 

Leaving  the  sonny,  golden  grain. 

There's  not  a  leaf  astir  with  its  plaint, 
Adrift  with  its  breath  there's  not  a  cloud  ; 

Not  a  song  of  a  hird  rides  out  oo  its  wings, 
Be  It  sung  soever  clear  and  loud. 

The  wind's  asleep — its  wild  breath  still; 

The  wind's  asleep — like  a  passion  dead! 
0,  heart  of  mine,  take  the  lesson  home! 

0,  heart  of  mine,  pulse  soft  with  dread. 

Over  thy  strings,  like  a  breath  of  Are, 
Has  a  mad  wind  swept — a  wind  of  pain : 

WarmiDg  the  flowers  Into  gentle  life, 
Ripening  thy  hopes  into  golden  grain. 

In  thy  tender  chords  it  has  made  a  song, 

A  song,  0,  heart,  but  not  for  aye4 
For  the  breath  is  but  a  thing  of  the  clouds — 

On  a  barren  plain  it  will  die  away ! 

Thy  grain  mar  wait  In  vain  for  its  tonch, 
Thy  flowers  bend  low  iu  gentle  fright; 

The  day  may  pilot  her  bright  boat  out, 
Till  It  touches  the  starry  shores  of  nigbt. 

But  the  love  of  yesterday  comeB  no  mora; 

From  the  heart  of  man  It  came  in  play; 
0,  weep!  0,  weep!  on  Its  wings  It  bore, 

The  music  of  all  thy  life  away  ! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ROBORGIUS  TUNKINS: 

—  OH, — 

PRAISE    VS.    CENSURE. 

BY   WILLIAM    O.    EATON. 

Roborgitjs  Tunkins,  though  he  had  a  good 
name,  had  a  much  better  personal  appearance. 
He  was  a  well-built,  middle-sized  man,  of  about 
forty  years  ol  age,  when  I  first  knew  him.  Hy- 
perion might  have  exchanged  hair  with  him  and 
been  no  loser.  His  eyes  were  hundsome,  dark 
and  profound,  with  usually  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression. His  features  were  manly,  symmetrical 
and  expressive,  his  complexion  was  colorless,  or 
a  little  inclined  to  be  swarthy,  and  his  head  had 
the  true  Napoleonic  shape.  Altogether,  ho  was 
a  fine-looking  man,  and  it  was  no  wonder  that 
ton  years  before,  Susannah  Delaine  fell  in  love 
with  him,  consented  to  be  his  wife,  and  did  as 
she  agreed  to. 

Throe  little  daughters,  like  a  small  pair  of 
stairs,  blessed  their  union.  That  is  to  say,  they 
blessed  Mrs.  Tunkins,  who  was  never  weary  of 
washing,  combing  and  praising  them  ;  but  Tun- 
kins did  not  think  so  much  of  them  ;  or,  if  he 
did,  ho  kept  his  gratification  chiefly  to  himself, 
and  when  he  trotted  them,  trotted  them  with  a 
sorrowful  regard.  This  was  odd  in  Roborgius 
Tunkins,  but  he  was  an  odd  man,  as  will  be  seen, 
though  there  are  many  people  in  this  world  with 
similar  natures. 

The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Roborgius  Tun- 
kins was  a  commission  merchant,  and  possessed 
excellent  business  faculties  ;  but  being  very  sen- 
sitive to  praise  and  censure,  he  was  constantly 
liable  to  long  fits  of  melancholy,  which  caused 
him  to  neglect  both  his  own  and  other  people's 
business,  and  this  often  embarrassed  his  pecunia- 
ry position,  and  caused  much  solicitude  to  his 
wife  and  friends. 

His  sensitiveness  was  of  a  strange  though  not 
a  rare  sort.  He  was  fond  of  praise ;  but  when 
by  some  adroit  and  masterly  business  manoeuvre 
he  obtained  it,  it  elated  him  until  he  felt  so  much 
confidence  in  himself  that  he  thought  he  could 
afford  to  appear  unhappy.  And  so  he  assumed 
a  stricken  appearance,  read  gloomy  poetry,  ut- 
tered gloomy  forebodings,  and  while  secretly  lux- 
uriating in  the  applause  of  his  friends,  he  quoted 
Solomon  and  Job,  expressed  a  wish  to  die,  a  con- 
viction that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
and  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  a  disordered  liver, 
instead  of  the  dictates  of  what  should  have  been 
a  grateful  heart. 

Had  Roborgius  Tunkins  been  a  poet,  he  would 
have  resembled  Byron,  who,  according  to  Cur- 
ran,  "  wept  for  the  press  and  wiped  his  eyes  with 
the  public ;"  and  who  was  as  inconsistent  as  Sol- 
omon, inasmuch  as,  when  the-  most  possessed  of 
the  blessings  that  he  coveted,  he  was,  or  assumed 
to  be,  the  most  wretched. 

But  though  no  poet,  Roborgius  Tunkins  was 
a  first-raw  business  man,  and  this  ho  proved  when 
disparagemont  put  him  upon   his   mottle.     Cen- 


sure, to  which  he  was  sensitive,  was  a  bitter  but 
wholesome  medicine  to  him,  and  it  was  while 
smarting  under  real  difficulties  that  he  always 
did  his  best. 

Thus,  as  he  neglected  business  when  too  much 
praised — did  little  or  nothing,  because  he  felt  he 
could  do  so  much — and  as  genuine  discourage- 
ments operated  as  a  tonic  upon  him,  he  was  for 
a  long  time  a  puzzle  to  his  friends. 

His  most  disinterested  friend  was  one  Pompey 
Pinkins,  a  man  who  admired  his  abilities  and 
strove  hard  to  keep  him  in  the  continual  exercise 
of  them.  Once,  when  the  great  and  gloomy  Ro- 
borgius had  utterly  resigned  business  forasmuch 
as  two  months,  the  solicitude  of  Pinkins  was  very 
much  aroused,  and  he  expostulated  with  much 
auction. 

This  anxiety  of  Pinkins  secretly  delighted 
Tunkins.  "  Your  wife  weeps  about  it,"  said  the 
single-hearted  Pompey.  "  Why  should  a  man 
of  your  universatly  acknowledged  capacity,  with 
such  a  loving  wife  and  such  a  trinity  of  cherubs, 
and  such  a  host  of  warm  friends,  be  so  neglect- 
ful ?  What  a  fortune  you  might  make  in  a  few 
years." 

Roborgius  felt  flattered,  but  he  shook  his  head 
with  increased  monrnfulness. 

"  What  is  wealth,  Pompey  ?  What  are  all 
the  abilities  of  man,  or  all  the  joys  of  life  ?  Mere 
nothing  !  Are  they  substantial  ?  Are  they  not 
evanescent?  I  long  to  lie  down  and  die.  I  see 
nothing  worth  living  for." 

"  Think  of  your  wife  and  children,"  said  Pink- 
ins, with  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  A  king  might  be 
proud  of  them." 

"And  what  is  a  king,  Pompey?" 

"A  king,"  returned  Pinkins,  hesitatingly,  "a 
king—" 

"  Is  only  dust,"  proceeded  Roborgius,  "  like 
the  rest  of  us,  with  a  little  extra  gilding.  Solo- 
mon was  a  king,  but  Solomon  was  wise.  Ho 
saw  through  the  pomps  of  life,  Pompey,  had 
plenty  of  wives,  and  no  doubt  a  great  many 
children;  and  what  did  he  say?  'It  isn't  all 
worth  a  pinch  of  snuff,'  says  he,  or  something  of 
that  sort ;  and  I  think  so  too." 

"  I  was  never  any  great  snuff-taker,"  replied 
Pinkins,  musingly,  and  scarce  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying,  in  his  anxiety;  "and  so  I  must 
differ  with  your  particular  mode  of  reasoning. 
Life  is  sweet  to  me,  and  worth  striving  for.  And 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  to  you,  when  with  such  lit- 
tle effort  you  can  accomplish  so  much,  with  your 
brilliant  abilities.  Why  can't  you  resume  busi- 
ness 1  Do — to  please  your  wife  and  children — 
to  pleaso  your  friends — to  please  me." 

"I  shall,"  returned  Roborgius  Tunkins,  in  a 
low  and  hopeless  tone.  "  I  am  on  the  eve  of  pro- 
paring  for  the  grave !  For  a  week  past  I  have 
not  foit  sure  that  the  next  hour  would  not  be  my 
last;  and  I  tell  it  to  you  in  confidence,  Pompey, 
the  only  reason  why  I  am  not  a  corpse  at  this 
moment  is,  that  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  way  to  die." 

"  Good  heaven  !"  ejaculated  Pompey,  gasping 
with  horrified  emotion.  "What?  And  extin- 
guish such  a  splendid  intellect  forever!" 

"  Some  prefer  charcoal,"  continued  Tunkins, 
unheedingly ;  "  while  others  severally  choose 
hanging,  poison,  drowning,  a  pistol,  opening  a 
vessel,  or  stabbing  outright.  What  do  you  think 
of  that?'  he  added,  exhibiting  a  poniard.  "I 
think  that  would  be  the  neatest  way,  myself." 

"  As  a  friend,  I  implore,  I  command  you  to 
give  me  that  I"  exclaimed  the  alarmed  Pinkins, 
easily  getting  possession  of  the  weapon.  "  When 
you  are  in  a  reasoning  mood,  I  will  return  it  to 
you.  But  you  shall  not  sacrifice  yourself  with 
my  consent." 

"  I  will  do  it  without,  then/'  insisted  Tunkins  ; 
"  though  I  shall  take  my  time  about  it;  perhaps 
not  before  next  Sunday,  when  all  the  folks  are 
gone  to  meeting." 

"  Let  me  prevail  upon  you !" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Wby  can't  you  try  a  dose  of  medicine*?" 

"  Physic!     Pshaw !" 

"  Promise  me,  then,  that  you  will  do  nothing 
rash  till  I  see  you  again,"  pleaded  Pinkins,  now 
suddenly  remembering  some  affairs  of  bis  own ; 
"for  I  must  attend  to  my  own  business,  even  if 
you  do  neglect  yours." 

"  I  promise,  Pompey,"  said  Roborgius,  mag- 
nanimously extending  his  hand,  "  on  your  ac- 
count alone." 

"God  bless  you!"  exclaimed  Pompey  with 
fervor,  as  he  let  go  his  hand  and  left  him. 

"  What  it  is  to  have  splendid  talents  !"  thought 
Pinkins,  going  about  his  business.  "What  a 
fcarlul  thing.     I  am  almost  glad  that  I  am  not  a 


man  of  genius.  But  I  will  save  him  if  I  can. 
Bat  how  ?     I  will  call  on  his  uncle  Ben." 

Uncle  Ben  was  a  hale  old  man  of  sixty  odd, 
and  there  was  nothing  odd  about  him  but  his 
years.  He  heard  the  statement  of  Pinkins  with 
grave  calmness. 

"  The  fellow  really  has  an  insane  streak  about 
him,"  replied  he,  "  thongh  it  will  nevergo  as  far 
as  suicide." 

"  But  something  ought  to  be  done,"  persisted 
Pinkins ;  "  a  man  of  such  splen — " 

"  There  is  the  trouble,"  rejoined  Uncle  Ben. 
"He  is  able  enough,  but  he  is  praised  too  much. 
Some  people  are  never  happv  unless  they  are 
miserable,  and  never  miserable  unless  they  are 
too  happy." 

"  Will  you  please  to  explain  that  little  para- 
dox ?"  asked  the  perplexed  Pinkins. 

"  You  neither  understand  him  nor  me,"  replied 
Uncle  Ben.  "The  only  remedy  for  imaginary 
evils  is  to  substitute  real  ones.  When  men  have 
to  scratch  hard  to  get  bread  for  their  families, 
they  seldom  indulge  in  much  sentiment.  I  have 
always  remarked  that  the  greatest  grumblers  are 
those  who  have  the  least  to  grumble  about.  Now, 
my  nephew  has  been  so  fulsomely  praised,  and 
has  been  so  lucky  with  such  little  effort,  that  no- 
thing but  a  reverse  of  treatment  will  cure  him  of 
his  laziness  and  fretting.  When  a  man  bos  the 
real  stuff  in  him,  kick  him  about,  disparage  him, 
and  it  is  astounding  how  buoyant  he'll  be.  Flat- 
ter him  into  indolence,  and  ennui  will  send  him 
to  the  dogs.     That's  his  case." 

"I  shouldn't  wonder,  after  all,"  answered 
Pinkins.  "All  his  acquaintances  know  that  he 
is  a  roan  of  such  splen — " 

"  That  they  ruin  him  by  telling  him  so.  Now, 
if  you  will  take  an  old  man's  advice,  we'll  enter 
into  a  little  conspiracy,  and  cure  him  in  a  short 
time.     We  must  abuse  him,  roundly  and  sound- 

iy." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Every  way,  and  let  him  hear  of  it.  Let  your 
friends  into  the  6ecret,  and  lot  them  go  to  him 
with  all  manner  of  disparaging  reports — that  one 
Bays  this,  another  that,  and  another  something 
else,  against  him ;  that  he  is  beneath  mediocrity, 
ridiculously  over-rated,  and  like  all  common- 
place fellows,  as  vain  as  ho  is  inefficient.  Even 
got  an  article  in  the  pupors — in  the  Mercantile 
Tradesman,  for  instance,  and  sign  it  with  your 
own  initials." 

"What,  /.'  with  my  initials  !"  exclaimed  Pom- 
pey Pinkins,  aghast. 

"  Certainly  ;  '  P.  P.'  " 

"  He  will  know  it's  me !" 

"What  harm?  Why  not?  If  you  are  his 
friend,  it  will  have  the  more  effect.  The  appa- 
rent alteration  of  opinion  will  wound  his  vanity 
the  more.  I  will  write  it,  and  you  will  take  the 
blame.  You  can  keep  out  of  his  way  till  he  is 
goaded  into  the  right  track,  and  I  will  answer 
for  you  at  last.  It  you  are  his  friend,  now  is  the 
time  to  prove  it." 

"  I  will,"  said  Pinkins,  thoughtfully ;  "  though 
it  strikos  me  that  it  is  rather  a  curious  way  to  re- 
form a  man  ;  and  what  a  base  hypocrite  be  will 
think  I  am." 

"  The  baser  he  thinks  you  are,  the  nobler  you 
will  be,  Mr.  Pinkins." 

"  I  will  be  noble — I  will  be  base !"  exclaimed 
Pinkins,  with  emotion.  "I  will  sacrifice  myself 
and  him  too,  for  his  own  good ;  and  in  the  end 
ho  will  find  what  a  jewel  of  an  uncle  you  are." 

"A  diamond,  for  I  will  cut  him  hard,"  said 
Uncle  Ben ;  and  so  he  did. 

The  next  number  of  that  influential  paper,  the 
Tradesman,  contained  an  awful  article,  headed 
"Over- Rated  Men — Mercantile  Drones — A  No- 
table Case  in  Point,"  and  signed  "P.  P." 

No  less  than  six  of  the  conspiring  friends  whom 
Pompey  Pinkins  had  let  into  the  secret,  waited 
upon  Roborgius  Tunkins  with  copies  of  the  pa- 
per, and  asked  him  who  it  could  possibly  be  who 
had  written  such  an  article  as  that  "  P.  P."  Who 
was  "P.  P?" 

"It  can't  mean  me!  do  you  think?"  said  Ro- 
borgius, turning  pale  as  he  read  the  following 
passage : 

"  We  have  in  our  mind's  eye  a  merchant,  or 
rather  a  pretended  merchant,  of  the  dronish, 
worthless,  and  yet  self  sufficient  class  we  have 
described  ;  a  man  whose  wife  and  children  have 
reason  to  deplore  that  they  have  such  a  husband 
and  father;  whose  friends  have  flattered  him  into 
the  belief  that  occasional  luck,  by  means  of  small 
intrigue,  is  a  proof  of  his  superior  smartness ; 
and  yet  whom  nothing  but  dire  and  deserved  ad- 
versity will  spur  into  the  smallest  efforts  to  ob- 
tain  a  livelihood :    whose  transactions  as  the 


mere  humble  agent  of  others  have  been  signal- 
ized by  large  pretensions  and  lame  performances, 
or  no  performances  at  all,  resulting  time  and 
again  in  serious  losses  to  such  firms  as  have  been 
blind  enough  to  entrust  to  his  wanton  negligence 
the  disposal  of  their  merchandise ;  and  whose  re- 
missness may  as  plausibly  be  charged  to  his  lack 
of  honor  as  his  want  of  ability.  Strange  that 
sagacious  merchants  can  be  found  who  will  tacit- 
ly countenance  such  impostors  as  R  T.,  whose 
initials  we  are  induced  to  give,  that  we  may  the 
more  witheringly  rebuke  and  put  down  the  horde 
of  similar  pretenders  to  mercantile  ability, — men 
who  are  alike  a  reproach  to  the  name  of  domestic 
virtue  and  stumbling  blocks  to  the  interests  of 
trade.  P.  P." 

"Does  this  mean  me?"  rejoined  Roborgius, 
his  color  flushing  his  brow. 

"  It  says  R.  T.,"  replied  one,  significantly. 
"  Wife  and  children,  too,"  added  another.  "  But 
who  can  'P.  P.'  be  !" 

"Now  1  think  of  it,  gentlemen,"  said  Robor- 
gius, "I  haven't  seen  anything  of  Pompey  Pinkins 
lately.     I  used  to  see  him  every  day." 

"It  must  be  Pinkins,"  returned  one.  "He 
writes  a  very  fair  article,  ha,  ba!  I  should  feel 
rather  sheepish,  Tunkins,  if  such  a  thing  had 
been  written  about  me." 

"  So  should  I,  ha,  ha  !"  laughed  the  rest. 

"But,  gentlemen,  you  don't  think  I'm  so  im- 
becile as  this  represents,  do  you?" 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  editor  should  print  it,  if 
ho  didn't  think  it  would  be  approved  by  the  mer- 
chants," they  replied.  "  The  fact  is,  Tunkins, 
other  people  down  town  say  about  the  same  thing 
of  you,  lately ;  though  we  didn't  like  to  tell  you 
before.  You've  rather  lost  caste.  Good  by. 
Sorry  !"     And  they  left  without  ceremony. 

"  You  look  sorry,"  thought  Tunkins,  biting  bis 
lip,  in  mortified  vanity.  "  Only  let  me  catch 
that  Pinkins  !  The  traitor !  The  flatterer !  But 
they're  all  alike.  Is  it  possible  that  they  all 
think  I'm  nobody?  Do  I  overrate  myself? 
Have  they  been  humbugging  me  all  along  ?  But 
I'll  prove  to  them  that  I  am  somebody,  though, 
by  Jupiter!  I'll  attend  to  bnsincss,  right  off. 
I'll —  but  here  comes  Uncle  Ben." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  Tradesman,  Rob  ?"  in- 
quired his  uncle,  pulling  out  a  copy. 

"0  yes,  don't  trouble  yourself,"  replied  Tun- 
kins, bitterly.  "  Some  of  my  good-natured  ad- 
mirers have  been  bringing  mo  the  news." 

"  Well,  Rob,  no  offence,  but  1  think  the  author 
is  more  than  half  right.  He  knows  you.  I  sup- 
pose it's  Pinkins." 

"Half  right,  uncle?  Can  you  say  so  ?  I'll 
show  you  that  it's  all  wrong.  You  know  that 
I'vo  got — " 

"Self-praise,  Rob,  goes  but  little  ways.  Peo- 
ple bavo  taught  you  to  think  too  much  of  your- 
self. There's  Jobwell,  or  Slasher,  or  Poozey, 
that  you  have  always  sneered  at,  and  see  how 
they  thrive." 

"But  I  can  beat  them  all,  at  their  own  game, 
and  what's  more,  uncle,  I  will  do  it.  I've  been 
a  fool  and  a  drono  too  long.  I  will  yet  make 
them  take  back  all  their  slurs,  and  confound  that 
parasite,  Pompey  Pinkins !'' 

"  Try,  then,  and  trust  in  yourself  alone,"  said 
Uncle  Ben. 

And  for  ten  persistently  industrious  years,  re- 
lieved of  flattery  and  enraged  by  censure,  Robor- 
gius Tunkins  acted  manfully  up  to  his  manful 
resolution,  and  fairly  and  fully  achieved  what, 
unless  opposed,  he  never  could  have  done.  His 
determined  activity  made  him  cheerful,  and  the 
only  applause  he  set  any  real  value  upon,  was 
the  applause  of  his  own  unfluttered  sagacity;  and 
by  his  course  he  acquired  a  fortune.  Although, 
in  due  time,  Uncle  Ben  relieved  Pinkins  of  the 
odium  attached  to  him,  and  exposed  the  ruse 
which  had  been  practised,  the  disclosure  did  not 
abate  the  efforts  of  the  aroused  Roborgius ;  and 
he  now  lives  a  useful  illustration  of  the  fact,  that 
there  are  some  natures  which  are  injured  by  ap- 
plause, however  much  they  covet  it,  and  which 
need  the  tonic  of  adversity  to  make  them  strive, 
and  labor  makes  them  happy. 

PRAYER. 

Prayer  is  the  rustling  of  the  wings  of  the  an- 
gels that  are  on  their  way  bringing  us  the  boons 
of  heaven.  Have  you  heard  prayer  in  your  heart  ? 
yon  shall  see  the  angel  in  your  house.  When 
the  chariots  that  bring  us  blessings  do  rumble, 
their  wheels  do  sound  with  prayer.  We  hear  the 
prayer  in  our  own  spirits,  and  that  prayer  be- 
comes the  token  of  the  coming  blessings.  Even 
as  the  cloud  foreshadowcth  rain,  so  prayer  fore- 
shadoweth  the  blessing ;  even  as  the  green  blade 
is  the  beginning  of  the  harvest,  so  is  prayer  the 
prophecy  of  the  blessing  that  is  about  to  come. — 
Spurgeon. 
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Tea  is  now  served,  end  the  guests  must  watch 
each  other  so  u  to  bi  ready  to  set  down  their 
caps  all  at  the  same  time.  However  hoi  ii  may 
bOj  .""  ma  i  aoi  ■  hibll  any  annoyance,  but  po- 
litely bmn  your  throat  and  Sogers,  when  the 
woatheris  rery  warm,  the  masterof  the  hon  d, 
after  tea  has  been  served,  taken  bin  Ian,  and  hold- 
in  j  n  in  both  hands,  bows  to  the  company,  as  if 
to  Bay  Tring'Chen,  "  I  invito  you  to  make  use  of 
your  fans."  Every  one,  accordingly,  ntkuK  bis 
tun  ;  and  it  would  bu  exceedingly  rude  not  to 


drawing  ol  an  actual  scene,  which  took  place  En 
1858— the  wreck  of  the  ship  Persia  on  Fire 

]  iland.  New  York.  We  found  it  in  our  artist's 
portfolio,  and  were  mi  much  pleased  with  the 
spirit  of  the  drawing  that  we  determined  to  re- 
produce it.  The  Persia  run  ashore  in  a  pleasant 
evening,  all  standing,  and  the  passengers  and 
erew  effected  their  escape  by  means  of  the  ship 
and  shore  boats,  not  u  sou)  being  lost.  The  fol- 
lowing day  a  heavy  gale  came  on,  and  theshin 
was  lifted   from   her  resting-place  and   carried 


~-?=—  'fes* 


THE   WRECK. 


A  CHINESE  RECEPTION  ROOM. 

The  engraving  below  represents  a  Chinese  re- 
ception room,  an  elegantly  decorated  apartment, 
in  which  tho  masterof  the  house  is  waiting  for 
his  guests.  In  the  social  intercourse  of  China 
there  are  many  curious  points  of  etiquette  and 
ceremonial.  The  visitor,  some  hours  before 
making  a  call,  sends  a  note  to  the  person  he 
wishes  to  see,  asking  if  he  is  at  leisure  to  receive 
him  at  a  certain  hour.  A  verbal  answer  is  re- 
turned to  this,  couched  in  complimentary  expres- 
sions. If  the  guest  is  of  sufficient  consequence, 
the  master  of  the  house  puts  on  his  best  clothes, 
meets  his  visitor  at  the  outer  door  of  his  house 
aud  begs  him  to  enter.  Tho  two  leaves  of  the 
centre  door  must  be  opened,  for  it  would  be  im- 
polite to  allow  the  guest  to  enter  by  a  side  door. 
Great  people  have  their  palanquins  carried  in,  or 
even  ride  in  on  horseback  to  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case which  leads  to  the  hall  of  reception.  The 
master  of  the  house  then  places  himself  at  their 
right  hand,  and  afterwards  to  their  left,  saying, 
"I  beg  you  to  go  first,"  and  accompanies  them, 
keeping  always  a  little  behind.  In  a  room  where 
company  is  received,  the  seats  are  to  be  arranged 
in  parallel  lines,  one  before  the  other.  In  en- 
tering, you  begin,  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
room,  to  make  your  bows — that  is  to  say,  you 


turn  towards  your  host,  making  one  step  back- 
ward, and  bow  till  your  hands,  which  are  kept 
clasped,  touch  the  ground.  In  the  provinces  of 
the  south  of  China,  the  south  side  is  the  most 
honorable,  but  in  the  north  it  is  the  reverse.  Of 
course,  the  most  honorable  side  is  offered  to  the 
guest ;  but  he,  by  an  ingenious  piece  of  courtesy, 
may  in  two  words  change  the  state  of  things, 
and  say  Pe  It,  that  is,  "  We  are  now  observing 
the  ceremony  of  the  north  country,"  which  im- 
plies, "  I  hope,  in  placing  me  to  the  south,  you 
are  assigning  me  the  least  distinguished  place," 
But  the  master  of  the  house  hastens  to  frustrate 
the  humble  intentions  of  his  guest  by  saying 
Nan  li,  "  Not  at  all,  sir ;  it  is  the  ceremony  of  the 
south,  and  you  are  therefore  in  your  proper 
place."  One  piece  of  politeness  which  is  the 
due  of  great  people,  and  which  does  not  dis- 
please inferiors,  is  to  cover  the  chairs  with  little 
carpets  made  on  purpose.  Then  there  are  more 
antics  to  be  performed.  The  guest  refuses  to 
take  the  chair  of  state ;  the  host  insists ;  he 
makes  a  feint  of  wiping  the  chair  with  the  skirt 
of  his  robe,  and  the  stranger  does  the  same  for 
the  chair  that  he  is  to  occupy  ;  finally,  the  guest 
bows  to  his  chair  before  sitting  down,  and  neith- 
er party  takes  his  place  till  he  has  exhausted  all 
the  resources  of  ceremony  and  good  breeding. 


bnng  one  with  you,  as  you  would  prevent  others 
from  using  theirs.  The  conversation  must 
always  begin  on  indifferent  and  wholly  insignif- 
icant subjects,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  ceremonial.  In  China,  yon 
generally  have  to  pass  about  two  hours  in  say- 
ing nothing,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  your  visit, 
yon  explain  in  three  words  what  really  brings 
you  there.  The  visitor  rises  and  says  :  *(  I  have 
been  troublesome  to  you  a  very  long  time  ;"  and 
doubtless,  of  all  Chinese  compliments,  this  is 
the  nearest  the  truth.  Before  leaving  the  room, 
you  bow  in  the  same  manner  as  on  entering  it, 
the  master  keeping  to  the  left  and  a  little  behind, 
and  following  as  far  as  the  horse  or  the  palan- 
quin. Before  mounting,  the  stranger  entreats 
the  master  to  leave  him,  that  he  may  not  be 
guilty  of  so  great  a  disrepect  as  turning  his  back  ; 
but  the  other  contents  himself  with  turning  half 
round,  that  he  may  not  see  him  mount.  When 
the  visitor  is  seated  on  his  horse,  or  the  bearers 
have  raised  the  poles  of  his  palanquin,  the  ising- 
leao,  or  adieu,  is  exchanged,  and  this  is  the  last 
civility. 

THE  WRECK. 

The  thrilling  picture  at  the  head  of  this  page 
is  no  fancy  sketch  of  a  marine,  but  an  accurate 


high  and  dry  npon  the  beach,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  place  where  she  first  struck.  Our 
draughtsman  who  saw  where  this  change  was 
effected,  describes  the  scene  as  striking  in  the 
extreme,  the  sea  breaking  at  every  roll  over  the 
topmasts.  After  the  ship  was  fairly  beached, 
the  work  of  unloading  the  cargo  commenced.  A 
hole  was  cut  in  the  side,  carts  were  backed  up  to 
the  hull,  and  the  rich  French  goods  were  tum- 
bled into  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  This, 
then,  was  one  of  those  rare  shipwrecks  in  which 
onr  sympathies  are  only  enlisted  by  the  loss  of 
property — but  alas !  of  how  many  fatal  ship- 
wrecks have  the  rocks  that  line  oar  coast  been 
the  witnesses  !  What  volumes  might  be  filled 
by  the  simple  record  of  the  ravages  of  the  re- 
lentless and  inexorable  ocean — terrible  and  re- 
sistless in  its  might.  We  do  not  think  of  these 
things  in  fair  weather — nor  much,  at  any  time, 
on  shore.  But  when,  seated  at  the  ruddy  fireside, 
we  listen  to  the  wrath  of  the  blast  without  that 
vainly  seeks  admittance ;  when  we  hear  the  old 
oaks  groaning  in  their  travail ;  when  our  shut- 
ters shake,  and  the  lamps  waver  in  the  intrusive 
blast,  then  the  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the  deep 
send  a  thrill  through  our  frames,  and  we  breathe 
a  prayer  for  those  who  "go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships,"  braving  the  wild  war  of  the  elements. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial  J 
A    SEA  FIGHT. 

Br  h.  a.  johsstos. 


AlODg  the  deep,  along  the  deep, 
The  cannon's  awful  thunders  leap: 
Lo!  when  the  mighty  vessels  sweep 

In  conflict  dread! 
Most  speedily  then  death  will  reap 

A  host  of  dead. 
On  every  side  the  seamen  fall, 
All  mangled  by  the  blade  or  hall, 
And  :-ink.  as  on  their  Ood  They  call, 

Down,  down  below; 
When  shapes  which  might  the  sight  appall, 

Still  come  and  go. 
The  battle's  o'er;  beneath  the  tide 
The  focmeo  now  sleep  side  by  side, 
Forgotten  all  their  hateful  pride, 

In  the  fame  grave: 
All  for  their  country  nobly  died; 

Honor  the  brave ! 

MORNING. 

For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  chines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach  ghosts  wandering  here  and  thero 
Troop  home  to  churchyards:— damned  spirits  all, 
Tbat  in  crossway*  and  floods  havo  burial, 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  gone; 
For  fear  lent  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
Aud  must  for  aye  consort  with  blaek-brow'd  night. 
Suakspeaee. 

DESPAin. 

Nor  long  did  Julia  linger,  though  awhile 
She  bore  her  lot  with  that  calm,  mournful  smile 
The  check  puts  on,  to  mask  the  heart's  despair; 
IIow  white  we  build  the  tomb,  to  hide  the  havoc  there! 

Simmons 


(Mitw'ss  fey  tiDhaiv. 


CiOSMIP  WITH   TfllE    READER. 

Reader,  should  you  not  like  to  have  been  in  Paris  to 
witness  the  entrance  of  the  French  army  of  Italy  iDto 
the  imperial  city?  0,  that  a  wish  could  have  wafted  us 
thither  aDd  return  us  to  our  office  in  a  day'  The  spec- 
tacle must  huve  been  in  the  highest  degree  Imposing  mid 
worthy  of  a  great  and  enthusiastic  military  nation. 
Amidst  the  stormy  roll  of  drums  and  the  blaze  of  trum- 
pets and  clarions,  along  broad  streets  blazing  with  rust- 
ling banners  and  streamers,  and  walled  In  with  human 
faces  and  figures,  amidst  maddening  vivas  from  half  a 
million  pairs  of  lungs,  the  bronzed  heroes  of  the  guard 
and  line,  conscript  and  veteran  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
swept  with  the  elastic  tread  and  gay,  chivalric  bearing  of 
the  French.  There  were  the  heavy  borse  and  the 
"  winged  artillery,"  the  solid  infantry  of  the  Imperial 
guard,  the  light-footed  chasseur  and  Zouavo,  the  vlvan- 
diero  with  her  picturesque  costume  and  jaunty  nlr, 
marshals,  generals  and  stall  officers,  men  who  had  signal- 
ized their  bravery  in  the  fiercest  battles  of  modern  times. 
They  did  not  parade  in  glittering  holiday  costume,  but 
in  the  soiled  and  worn  garments  they  wore  at  Montebello, 
Magenta  and  Solferino.  Their  Hags  were  grimnied  with 
tbo  smoke  and  torn  with  the  shot  of  battle,  and  at  Inter- 
vals In  the  column  of  march  were  seen  pale-faced  sol- 
diers, proud  of  their  wounds  and  proud  of  the  reception 
given  to  them  by  their  countrymen.  The  whole  display 
was  thrillingly  dramatic,  and  will  be  long  remembered  by 

those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  witness  it Hogcr, 

the  tenor  of  the  French  opera,  who  accidentally  shattered 
his  right  arm  while  shooting,  is  recovering  from  his 
wounds,  but  mutilated  for  life.  Poor  fellow!  he  will 
have  a  terrible  memento  of  his  carelessness  in  the  use  of 

flre-arms We  are  delighted  to  hear  of  the  success  of 

Mrs.  Partington's  "  Knitting-Work."  A  worthier  old 
lady  we  know  not  on  the  face  of  the  terrestrial  globe. 
May  her  laurels  continue  to  multiply  and  her  bank-ac- 
count continue  to  lengthen! If  any  one  hereafter 

asks  if  the  Bostonians  are  a  cold  and  un excitable  people, 
just  refer  him  to  the  officers  and  Boldiers  of  the  Montreal 

Field  Battery  and  abide  by  their  answer A  receut 

terriblo  railroad  accident  has  set  the  New  York  editors  in 
a  fury.  They  propose  various  plans  for  dealing  with 
careless  corporations.  Some  are  for  hanging  the  directors 
of  a  road  on  which  a  fatal  accident  occurs;  others  are  for 
milder  measures,  such  as  whipping,  brooding  and  incar- 
ceration. Punch's  plau  was  to  enclose  a  director  in  an 
iron  cage  in  front  of  the  eDgino,  so  that  if  a  collision  oc- 
curred he  would  be  sure  to  Ond  out  "  how  it  felt."  Bad- 
inage apart,  however,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  gen- 
try who  hold  the  lives  of  the  travelling  public  at  such 
cheap  account,  is  to  attack  tbeir  pockets.  Make  railroad 
murders  so  expensive  a  luxury  that  nobody  can  afford  to 

perpetrate  them — that's  the  way It  is  a  remarkable 

fact,  says  the  Now  York  Post,  that  the  several  govern- 
ments of  Europe  keep  up  larger  standing  armies  than  the 
Roman  Empire  did  eighteen  ccuturies  ago,  when  it  was 
most  comprehensive  and  commanded  the  greater  part  of 
tho  civilized  globe.  In  the  days  of  Nero,  for  instance, 
whose  name  is  the  synonym  for  whatever  is  atrocious  in 
crime  and  tyranny,  when  the  empire  embraced  thirty- 
eight  provinces,  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Central 
and  Western  Europe,  Asia  Minor  almost  to  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  the  northern  belt  of  Africa,  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic,  tho  regular  army  consisted  of  twenty-eight 
legions  and  fourteen  cohorts,  or  of  about  1&0,000  men. 
Tho  maritime  forces  at  the  same  time  did  not  exceed 
21,000  m;n,  and  the  various  auxiliary  troops,  raised  from 
the  provinces,  172,000  men  The  vast  dominions  of  the 
emperors  then  were   kept  in  obedience  by  some  392,000 

soldiers Within  forty  eight   hours,   four   St.    Louis 

night   policemen    were    officially    submerged    by     being 


caught  asleep  on  their  posts,  and  allowing  the  night  ser- 
geant to  steal  their  clubs  and  stars The  Jew3  in 

America  number  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
who  still  adhere  to  the  faith  of  Abraham.  They  have 
forty  thousand  in  New  York  alone.  Two  senators  and 
four  congressmen  are  of  the  Jewish  faith,  which  shows 
the  ancient  political  talent  of  the  race.  The  Christian 
Jew3  do  not  number  more  than  three  or  four  hundred,  of 
whom  one  hundred  are  studying  for  the  ministry Ac- 
cording to  chemical  examinations  recently  made  in  New 
York,  it  is  found  that  in  most  of  the  vinegar  manufac- 
tured there  is  a  most  poisonous  composition,  being  adul- 
terated with  such  poisonous  substances  as  sugar  of  lead, 
vitriolic  acid,  and  with  other  poisonous  metals  and  min- 
erals.   Such  vinegar,  it  was  shown,  is  a  slow  poison, 

destroying  the  human  frame  by  degrees A  month 

ago  a  company  of  eleven  ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  started  upon  a  pleasure  trip  to  the  South, 
taking  a  novel  mode  of  travelling.  Thev  have  a  large 
coach  like  an  omnibus,  in  which  they  travel,  aud  carry 
with  them  a  tent  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the 
whole  company,  and  camp  out  much  after  the  gipsey 
fashion,  though  in  better  style.  They  arrived  nearBlad- 
ensburg,  Ta  ,  a  few  days  since,  and  pitched  their  tent.  It 
is  the  plan  of  the  company  to  speod  ten  months  in  this 
trip,  and  they  design  to  winter  at  some  point  on  the  Golf 
coast The  letter  Y  which  is  so  fir  down  the  alpha- 
bet, has  been  looking  up  of  late,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
war  and  the  peace.  We  have  had  Yillanova,  Vercelli, 
Yalenz,  Yigevano,  Yalleglo.  Ynrallo,  Yarese,  Yiadana,  Ya- 
lego,  Yolta,  Yollaggio,  the  Yaltelline.  Yerooa,  Yicemn, 
Yenice,  Yienna,  Yenetia,  and  (confound  it!)  YUIafranca. 
Then  there  are  Ylctor  Emmanuel,  Marshal  YaillaDt.  YUIa- 
franca in  Sardinia,  and  tbe  Victories  won  by  the  allies. . . . 
Punch,  in  the  last  number,  aptly  illustrates  British  sen- 
timent by  a  caricature.  Over  a  shop  is  exhibited  the 
sign,  "  L.  Xap,  Dealer  in  Fireworks;1"  the  windows  filled 
with  explosive  combustibles,  with  such  labels  as  "  Blazes 
of  Triumph,"  "  Roman  Candles,''  "Italian  Fireworks," 
etc.,  which  tbe  proprietor  is  arranging,  with  a  sinister 
smile  playing  around  bin  hooked  nose  and  villanous 
moustaches.  John  Bull,  fat,  sturdy  and  Irnte,  is  coming 
out  of  the  opposite  shop,  under  the  sign  of  "  Rout 
Beef, ,r  and  shaking  a  paper  labelled  "  Income  Tax  "  at 
Ijh  neighbor,  exclaiming,  "You  rascal,  it  Is  on  account 
of  your  confounded  fireworks  that  I  have  to  pay  double 

insurance!" Tbe  Emperor  of  France  a  few  weeks 

since  caused  to  be  transmitted  lo  Lieut.  Maury,  a  gold 
medal  bearing  on  one  side  the  emperor's  effigy,  aDd  on 
tbo  other  an  Inscription  highly  honorable  U>  the  lieuten- 
nnt.  This  distinguished  officer  of  our  navy  has  just  re- 
ceived from  the  King  of  Portugal  an  autograph  letter, 
conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of  officer  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword,  together  with  tbe  beautiful  insignia  of  the 

order There  is  an  odd  tale  going  the  round  of  the 

press  touching  Marshal  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  At  Bresica 
he  was  billeted  on  a  certain  count,  utterly  Austrian  in 
bis  sympathies.  Tbe  marshal  was  shown  to  the  garrets, 
and  bore  his  fate  without  a  murmur,  but  be  sent  for  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  and  lodged  them  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  though  the  nobleman  entreated,  apologized 
and  prayed,  the  marshal  retained  his  place  just  below  tho 
tiles,  and  the  grenadiers  remained  located  in  the  hand- 
somest parts  of  the  mansion .Horace  Walpole  says: 

"  To  act  with  common  sense,  according  to  tho  moment, 
Is  the  best  wisdom  I  know  of;  and  the  best  philosophy  Is 
to  do  one's  duties,  take  the  world  as  it  comes,  submit 
respectfully  to  one's  lot,  bless  tho  goodness  that  has  given 
us  so  much  happiness  with  it  whatever  it  is,  and  despise 

affectation." There  are  only  two  hundred  and  seveu 

revolutionary   soldiers   that  receive   pensions,  left  lo  the 

land Charles  Mackay,  L.  L.  D  ,  F.  S.  A.,  was  pleased 

to  approve  of  Niagara  Falls.     They  will  have  quite  a  run 
after  this.     In  his  picture  of  the  Niagara  landscape,  how- 
ever, ho  criticises  the  grass,    f'  To  tbe  mind  of  one  ac- 
customed to  the  English  and  Scottish  landscape,  there 
was  one  defect  in  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  that 
was  the  absence  of  the  green   grass,  earth's  most  beauti- 
ful  adornment  in  the  British  Isles,  but  which  is  nowhere 
to  be  seen  on  the  American  continent  after  the  early 
summer.    Tbe  heat  of  July  parches  and  withers  it,  and 
in  autumn  aud  winter  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  grass 
at  all — nothing  but  shrivelled  herbage,  dry  as  stubble, 
and  of  the  same  color"     We  are  really  very  sorry  about 
the  grass.     Our  impression  had  been  tbat  it  was  as  green 
as  a  London  cockney. ....  .It  is  estimated  that  not  less 

than  one-fourth  of  a  million  of  sheep  have  been  brought 
iu to  Texas  from  Mexico,  since  tho  1st  of  January  last, 
exclusive  of  those  brought  from  Tennessee,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas The  wholesale  trade  of  Cincin- 
nati now  amounts  to  about  one  hundred  million  dollars 
per  annum.  The  pork  trade  alone  is  some  ten  millions 
The  manufactures  are  varied  and  extensive,  exceeding 
twenty-five  millions  a  year.  One  furniture  establishment 
employs  upwards  of  a  thousand  men,  and  recently  filled 
a  single  order  from  a  house  In  Galveston,  Texas,  for  four 

hundred  tous  of  furniture The  conimercia'l  men  of 

New  Orleans  have  in  consideration  a  ship  canal  six  miles 
in  leugth,  to  connect  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  at-  a  point  on  tbe  coast  above  the  sand  bar. 
Engineers  say  it  can  be  done  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000,  and 

will  be  a  permanent  channel A  self-propelling  steam 

lire  engine,  built  for  a  Philadelphia  company,  propelled 
itself  over  a  turnpike  road  near  that  city,  twenty  miles 
in  two  hours,  the  highest  speed  beiug  eighteen  miles  per 
hour,  and  several  steep  hills  were  surmounted  at  the  rote 
of  ten  miles  pur  hour.  Tbe  weight  of  the  engine  is  nine 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  of  its  fuel,  water  and  nine 

men,   three   thousand   pounds    more The   "Home 

Journal  "  says  Mrs.  Bayard  Taylor  accompanies  her  hus- 
band to  Califoruia,  and  they  are  to  be  absent  three 
months,  leaving  their  one  daughter  with  his  relatives  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  trip  was  unexpected  by  himself,  as, 
in  reply  to  the  application  of  a  Lecturing  Committee  at 
San  Francisco,  he  had  asked  so  high  a  price  for  a  certain 
number  of  lectures  and  three  months'  absence  (five  thou- 
sand dollars),  that  he  had  supposed  of  course  they  would 
not  accede.  They  promptly  agreud  to  his  terms,  howev- 
er, and  he  is  now  gone,  at  that  very  complimentary  rate 
of  compensation.  We  rather  think  he  will  turn  out  to  | 
have  been  the  best  paid  lecturer  i:i  the  world The   ' 


Yicomtcsse  de  Marigny,  sister  of  Chateaubriand,  is  living 
in  Dinan,  and  has   just  entered    her  one    hundredth 

year Hermann   Grimm,  son  of  the  celebrated  Wil- 

helm,  is  writing  a  '■  Life  of  Michael  Angelo,"  for  which. 

it    is    said,    he    has    some    new    material Eeene, 

N.  H.,  seems  to  be  thriving  and  increasing  rapidly.  The 
Sentinel  says  about  forty  new  buildings  are  already 
erected  this  season,  or  in   progress  of  construction,  and 

that  over  5100,000  will  be. invested  in  these John 

Mason,  a  convict  in  the  State  Prison,  said,  the  other  day, 
M  that  he  commenced  his  career  of  rascality  with  the 
low,  mean  and  despicable  crime  of  cheating  an   tdilor  out 

of  his  subscription  to  his  paper. n' The  Mormons  are 

fast  disintegrating;  many  of  the  women  are  applying  for 
divorces,  and  are  ashamed  of  their  kind  of  life,  and  many 
are  leaviog  the  territory.  This  fearful  fabric,  likea  fun- 
gus of  corruption,  seems  destined  to  a  short  life The 

New  York  Express  says  it  is  becoming  fashionable  for  la- 
dies in  New  York  lo  appear  with  their  hair  cropped  close 
behind,  while  in  front  it  is  left  long  enough  to  curl.    It 

believes  that  this  fashion  will  soon  become  general A 

writer  from  Newport  represents  the  ladies  there  as  much 
afflicted  by  the  fogs.  On  the  night  of  the  Ocean  bop 
some  of  the  most  splendid  doings  up  of  tbe  most  aston- 
ishing lace,  muslin  and  other  ravishing  fabrics,  bad  the 
starch  literally  taken  out  of  them— a  misfortune  com- 
pared to  which  the  ordinary  ills  of  female  life  are  slight 

indeed We  are  glad  to  learn,  from  the  preface  to  a 

new  edi  lion  of  Eliza  Cook's  poetical  works,  that  her  health 
Is  in  process  of  restoration.  She  saj  a  of  herself:  "  I  am 
hoping  that  a  gradual  restoration  to  a  better  state  of 
health  will  enable  me  to  resume  my  minstrel  vocation  " 


Matters  in  General. 

Tbe  celebration  of  the  15th  of  August  at  Paris  was  the 
most  brilliant  ever  known  there. — The  Zurich  Conference 
has  accomplinhed  nothing. — An  ill-feeling  exists  between 
Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  which  Is  evinced  iu 
eulogistic  articles  on  Kossuth  in  the  French  papers. — 
The  Paris  Constitutionnel,  in  a  eulogistic  article  on  the 
French  army,  conveys  a  threat  which  is  considered  to  be 
aimed  at  England.  The  writer  say*:  ll  When  once  there 
shall  have  been  completed  the  service  of  maritime  trans- 
ports which  will  perform  the  sudden  and  unexpected 
throwing  of  a  corps  d~armtc  on  the  enemy's  shore,  tbe 
enemies  of  France,  or  those  who  arc  jealous  of  her,  will 
think  twice  before  provoking  her."  Tbe  article,  it  ap- 
pears, Is  generally  blamed  in  Paris  —News  from  Florence 
talks  of  a  new  paper,  L'ltaliaoo,  started  to  uphold  Prince 
Jerome  Napoleon  as  candidate  for  tbe  "  kingdom  of 
Etruria." — Au  important  paragraph  Is  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  In  the  semi-official  Invallde  Russe,  blaming  Eng- 
land for  eschewing  a  congress,  and  Insisting  on  the  right 
of  all  the  great  power*  to  revise,  amend,  alter,  or  cancel 
altogether  the  proposals  at  Yillufranca  and  their  further 
concoction  at  Zurich,  whatever  they  may  be.— The  hope 
that  the  Zorlob  Conference  would  sign  a  definite  peace 
seems  to  be  abandoned. — The  London  Post  remarks  that, 
let  Italian  affairs  take  what  torn  they  may,  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  has,  at  any  rate,  drown  one  political  result  from 
his  campaign,  and  that  Is,  bringing  about  the  disunion 
of  Germany. — The  habitual  confiscation  of  English  pa- 
pers sent  to  Paris  has  induced  the  correspondent  of  a 
London  print  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of  the  purloined 
journals;  and  It  appears,  as  the  result,  that  the  quantity 
seized  amounts  to  several  tons  annually,  the  seized  pa- 
pers being  sold  for  twopence  or  threepence  per  pound  as 
waste  papor  after  tbe  lapse  of  a  few  months. — The  intel- 
ligence from  Italy  does  not  reassure  us  of  its  final 
freedom . 

Honors  to  the  Dead. 

The  tenth  anniversary  of  Charles  Albert's  death  was 
celebrated  at  Florence  by  a  solemn  mass  for  the  soul  of 
the  illustrious  dead,  in  the  Santa  Croce  Church,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Ministers  of  State,  the  French  and 
Sardinian  Legations,  the  military  and  leading  citizens. 
Ou  the  principal  gate  of  the  piazza,  which  was  decorated 
imposingly  for  the  occasion,  appeared  tho  following 
inscription : 

To  the  Grand  Soul 
Of  tbe  Italian  King,  Carlo  Alberto, 
Generous  of  throne  and  of  life, 
For  the  Independence  of  Italy, 

Solemn  Mass  and  Requiem 
This  Anniversary  of  his  last  day. 

Prussia 

A  Berlin  letter  in  the  German  Journal  of  Frankfort 
says:  "  The  Prussian  government  has  decided  positively 
on  assuming  thejnitiative  iq  the  question  of  fortifying 
the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  She  intends  to  present  a 
proposition  to  that  effect  to  the  Germanic  Diet,  and  she 
relies  the  more  on  the  assent  of  Austria,  and  the  other 
States  of  Southern  Germany,  that  her  own  share  of  the 
expense  for  the  southern  fortresses  is  very  considerable. 
If,  however,  any  difficulties  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  this  measure,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Prussian  government 
will  know  how  to  accomplish  her  object  in  spite  of  the 
Germanic  Diet  " 

Curious. 

Iu  a  recent  thunder  storm  at  Windsor,  England,  so 
much  hail  fell  that  at  its  close  the  poor  people  did  quite 
a  business  in  collecting  jt  from  where  it  lay  drifted  about 
the  streets  and  selling  it  to  iun-ktepere,  fishmongers, 
and  others. 

Vestvali. 

Vestvali's  debut  in  Paris  was  awaited  with  much  im- 
patience. She  has  a  •'  terrible  "  reputation  there  of  be- 
ing, besides  a  fine  singer,  an  accomplished  duellist,  a  slay- 
er of  bandits  iu  Mexico,  and  altogether  a  magnificent 
creature. 

Musical. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  has  just 
finished  an  opera,  entitled  "  Diane  de  Solange,"  which 
will  be  played  at  tbe  Grand  Opera  in  Paris.  Madame 
Stoltz  has  been  engaged  for  the  principal  role. 


Sparrows  for  New  Zealand. 

In  New  Zealand  tbe  country,  at  particular  reasons,  Is 
invaded  by  armies  of  caterpillars,  which  clear  off  the 
grain  crops  as  completely  as  if  mowed  down  with  a  scythe. 
With  the  view  of  counteracting  this  plague,  a  novel  im- 
portation has  been  made.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  the  South- 
ern Cross  :  "  Mr.  Brodie  has  shipped  three  hundred  spar- 
rows on  board  the  SwordSsh.  carefully  selected  from  the 
best  hedgerows  in  England.  The  food  aloue,  he  informs 
as,  put  on  board  for  them  cost  £1$.  This  sparrow  question 
has  been  a  long  standing  joke  in  Aukland;  but  tbe  ne- 
cessity to  farmers  of  small  birds  to  keep  down  the  grubs 
is  admitted  on  all  sides.  There  is  no  security  in  New 
Zealand  against  the  invasion  of  myriads  of  caterpillars 
which  devastate  the  crops  Mr.  Brodie  has  already  accli- 
matized tbe  pheasant,  which  is  abundant  in  the  north. 
Tbe  descent  from  the  pheasant  to  sparrows  is  somewhat 
of  au  anti-climax;  but  should  the  latter  multiply,  the 
greatest  benefit  will  have  been  conferred  on  the  country." 
Borne. 

The  Journal  of  Rome,  of  the  0th.  has  the  following: 
u  After  t*e  deplorable  events,  produced  by  some  factious 
men,  which  for  a  time  troubled  tbe  tranquillity  of  the 
town  of  Ancoua,  the  Pontifical  rule  was  peaceably  re-es- 
tablished; and  the  municipality  recently  resolved  that  a 
deputation  shoold  convey  to  the  foot  of  the  throne  of  his 
highness  the  sentiments  of  devotedness  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  best  part  of  the  population  has  never  ceased  to 
be  animated.  The  deputation  consisted  of  the  principal 
ecclesiastic  of  tbe  cathedral  of  Ancona,  Count  Fenetti, 
Count  Milesi  Ferretti,  and  M.  Belgiovane.  The  deputa- 
tion, being  presented  by  tbe  two  cardinals,  were  received 
by  the  Holy  Father  with  bis  usual  kindness  and  clemen- 
cy. The  deputation  afterwards  presented  its  homage  to 
the  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State.  " 

Growth,  of  Cotton  in  Africa, 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  Barter,  the  naturalist  of 
the  Niger  expedition,  receutly  received  by  Sir  "William 
Hooker,  he  expresses  his  opinion  that  too  much  ought 
not  to  be  expected  from  Central  Africa  as  a  cotton-pro- 
ducing country.  The  plant  needs  more  moisture  than  it 
would  obtain  lu  much  of  the  land  In  the  interior,  and 
water-carriage  should  never  bo  far  distant  in  a  country 
where  all  tbe  loads  are  conveyed  by  canoe  or  on  human 
heads.  There  is  plenty  of  arable  land  near  the  sea  and 
by  rivers.  The  great  valley  of  the  Niger  would  alono 
jield  an  enormous  supply.  It  Is  here  cottoo  must  bo 
looked  for  and  its  growth  encouraged.  The  great  plains 
of  the  interior  ore  almost  as  useless  in  this  respect  as  tbe 
Sahara  itself. 
Yvon,  the  Artist. 

M.  Yvon,  the  painter,  who  accompanied  the  French 
army  to  Italy,  In  order  to  sketch  on  the  spot  the  princi- 
pal events  of  the  campaign,  has  had  an  audience  of  the 
emperor  at  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting to  his  majesty  two  large  sketches  of  the  battlos 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino.  The  emperor  examined  them 
with  great  attention,  and  approved  of  them.  These 
sketches  and  a  representation  of  tho  interview  of  the  em- 
perors at  YUIafranca,  will  be  executed  of  the  same  size  as 
the  paintings  relating  to  the  Crimean  war  at  Versailles, 
and  will  be  placed  in  the  same  room. 

The  Italian  Question. 

The  St  Petersburgh  Gazette,  In  discussing  the  "  Italian 
Confederation,7'  asks:  "  Howcanabsolutist  Austria,  the- 
ocratic Rome,  constitutional  Tiedmont,  the  Two  Sicilies, 
Parma,  Tuscany,  and  Modena  be  amalgamated?  What 
measures  cao  be  adopted  for  the  uniform  development  of 
the  moral  and  productive  forces  of  tho  nation?  How 
can  unity  bo  established  and  discord  be  prevented!  Must 
Piedmont  make  the  sacrifice  of  her  liberal  innovations  to 
Rome  or  A'ieona,  or  must  the  contrary  take  place?  These 
grave  questions,"  it  adds,  "  can  only  be  decided  by  a 
Congress." 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean. 

The  Literary  Gazette  hears,  on  very  good  authority, 
that  the  chief  reason  for  tho  retirement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Kean  from  the  stage  is  the  ■' constant  straiu  of 
mind  and  body  "  Mr.  Kean  s  position  demands.  He  says 
bis  efforts  are  beyond  bis  strength,  and  justly  adds  that 
no  return  can  compensate  for  such  troubles  and  anx- 
ieties as  his  revivals  cost  him. 

The  Circassians. 

It  is  reported  tbat  the  Russians  have  condemned  to 
banishment  40,000  families  of  Circassians,  who  live  on 
territory  they  have  conquered,  giving  them  their  choice 
between  Siberia  and  Turkey.  Most  of  thein  are  moving 
to  the  latter  country,  where  they  will  be  prepared  to  fight 
the  Russians  again,  when  they  are  on  their  way  to 
Constantinople. 

Italian  Newspaper. 

A  new  journal,  called  Risorgimento,  has  just  been 
star  ted,  at  Florence.    It  advocates  a   confederation  of 
Italian  States,  not  of  Italian  princes,  princes,  which,  In 
Its  opinion,  are  two  very  different  things. 
Money  wanted. 

A  Russian  loan  of  .£12,000.000,  and  the  new  Indian 
loan  of  £5,000,000  have  been  introduced  into  the  London 
Money  Market. 
A  Collision. 

A  threatening  collision  has  taken  place  between  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  soldiers  at  Mayence  aud  Frankfort. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr  Third  Book.  A  collection  of  Tales,  by  Louise  Chan- 
dler Moultos,  author  of  '•  This,  That  and  the  Other," 
and  "Juno  Clifford-"  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
12mo    pp.  434.    IS69- 

The  stories  that  compose  the  work  before  us  are  all  of 
a  high  order  of  merit.  A  few  of  them  have  already 
charmed  the  public  in  tbe  ephemeral  pages  of  magazines 
and  newspapers,  but  the  others  am  new,  and  all  aro 
worthy  of  being  choicely  garnered.  They  are  introduced 
by  one  of  the  prettiest  prefaces  we  ever  read.  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton  is  one  of  the  best  of  tbe  living  female  writers  of 
America.  She  has  received  a  brilliant  education,  has  nn 
original  mind  and  a  warm  fancy,  and  writes  with  the 
zeal  of  youth  and  genius.  Her  poems  are  sparitliug 
gems,  and  everything  she  produces,  whether  poetry  or 
prose,  bears  the  seal  of  feminine  grace.  Her  last  literary 
venture  cannot  fail  to  be  a  great  success. 
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U^TaaMfl  koti  ADViftTisma.— Tioentj/'^five  rents  per 

Unit.  Adviirtimmiuntfl  u.unt  bn  Hunt  In  two  wmiksln  ftd« 
Tiinoo  o!'  tlw  period  of  (heir  publication,  afl  our  largo 
edition  ooouuioa  fowr<«n  days  in  printing.    Addrenti 

M.'M.  RAMjOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
No.  23  Winter  Street.  

OXYCISJVATGD^II  IT T  E  R  S . 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  ETC. 
Wo  call  tho  attention  of  tho  reader  to  tho  following  let- 
ter from  President  Smith,  of  WtiHli-yun  Utilvurnlty. 

Muum.etown,  Conn.,  Feb.  28, 1859. 
Sbtu  W.  Fowi.r  h  Co  :—  GmtUmm,—\  (lrnt  mado  un« 
of  tho  OxYi>KNATr..t  D1TTKK8  BOmfl  BBVOD  or  eight  yearM 
ago  Having  SLilTered  for  twenty  yearn  from  a  form  of 
hisi'i-i'siA,  which  was  attended  with  n  nervoiiH  hoaduohe, 
on  iwTavorftge  of  not   hw  than  one   day  In  a  week,  I  was 

Induced  by  tho  unpratondlng  recocnmonttotloTi  of  Dr. 

Qreon  "  to  try  one   bottle,  and  If  no  beneflt  was  received 

td  discontinue  the  um." 

The  use  of  one  bottle  warranted  a  further  trial,  to  tho 

extent  of  Bome  thrco  or  four,  with  a  careful  observance 
of  the  rwcompanylng  dlrcetioiiH.    The  result  wan,  an  al- 

numt  entire   relief  from    the   usual   dyspeptic  nymptoniH 

met  their  depressing,  painful  booBoqUenoos.  I  believe 
those  blttara  produced  au  entire  ohuiga  in  the  habit*  of 
my  Byfltam  and  upon  the  active  energies  of  tho  digestive 

organs.  I  now  doom  myself  OS  exempt  from  Dyspepsia 
tu  most  persons,  Tliese  Litters  iuivo  also  been  of  service 
to  othor  members  of  my  family. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  SMITII. 
Prepared  by  8.  W.  Fowlk  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  for  salo 
ovorj  where. 

OXYGENATED  giTTEES. 
II  I  S      LAST      WORK. 


Tho  late  DR.  WM.  A.  ALCOTT  left  among  bis  papers  a 
most  romarkable  manuscript,  entitled 
FOBTV  VKABS 

IN  THE  WILDERNESS  OP  PILLS  AND  POWDERS, 

OR  THE  COGITATIONS  AND  CONFESSIONS  OF 
AN   AGED  PHYSICIAN. 

This  most  interesting,  curious,  antl  valuable  book  is  just 
publisbod  by  us.     Iu  one  volume  12mo.    Price  SI- 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co , 

septlO    2w     20  Washington  Street,  E'Eosion. 

LAWSO.VS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
George  Alexander  Lewis,  Esq  ,  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship "  Arabia,"  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
and  whose  gTcat  suffering  was  alleviated,  almost  as 
though  by  magic,  by  this  remarkable  curative. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  "  Arabia,"  ) 
East  Boston,  Aug.  22, 1869.  J 
Peter  Lvwson,  Eeq:  Dear  Sir,— The  bottle  of  your 
"  Nervous  Curative  "  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  has 
fairly  set  me  on  my  feet  again,  for  which  1  beg  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks.  I  had  been  for  some  days  suffering 
greatly  from  rheumatism  In  my  left  leg,  particularly  the 
knee,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not.  move  without  assist- 
ance, and  when  changing  my  position,  had  to  have  the 
leg  lifted  or  set  down.  I  had  also  been  unable  to  get  any 
sleep  for  several  nights,  when  on  Tuesday  last  you  gave 
me  the  bottle  of  your  ;i  Nervous  Curative."  and  although 
the  limbs  were  so  sore  that  I  could  not  bear  any  pressure, 
still  after  the  first  application  I  slept  soundly,  and  the 
next  morning  could  bear  to  have  it  (my  leg)  well  rubbed. 
I  have  continued  to  improve  since,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  now  able  to  resume  my  duties.  I  am  determined 
never  to  be  without  a  bottle  of  your  "  Nervous  Gura- 
tWo  ,!  with  me,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  my  family 
in  England  supplied  with  it  also,  that  they  may  enjoy  its 
benefits  as  well  as  myself.  With  every  feeling  of  grat- 
itude for  your  inestimable  discovery, 
Believe  me, 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  George  Alex'r  Lew/is, 

Second  Officer  Steamship  "  Arabia." 
Lawson;s  "  Nervous  Curative  '■  for  sale  by  the  .Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  SI  per  bottle. 


A  CXJEIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOR. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

rpEIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
-*-  Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable-sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  young, 

THIS  REAL   UOVELTT 
is  for  sale  at  all  of.  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PEK  COPY ! 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  J.  DYER  &  Co., 

sePfc  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

DIED      OF      CRAMP 

Is  a  humorous  sketch  in  KNITTING  WORK. 

ASTHMA. 

THE  most  distressing  forms  of  this  complaint  arise 
from  irregular  nervous  stimulation,  causing  ia  the 
end,  enlargement  of  the  air-cells,  and  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  air-tubes  on  the  slightest  provocation 
Tho  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  equalizes  the  circulation,  calms 
the  nervous  symptoms,  and  restores  the  equlibrium  of 
the  nutritive  powers. 

yiSITING    SARATOOA. 

Mrs.  Partington  ODce  sojourned  at  this  famous  resort. 
Trvfj  wn5*onia11'  giVeS  her  imPresB!one  of  H  >n  KNIT- 


THE  MAY  QUEEN-A  PASTORAL  CANTATA.  Words 
by  Henry  F   Chorley.     Composed  by  Wm.  Sterndale 
Bennett.     Price,  75  cents.    In  Cloth  Embossed,  ©1.00. 
Published  by  OLIVER  BITSOIV  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


WOI  III  It  NI2W  PATENT 

$50 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE! 

WEED'S  NEW  PATENT. 

MAKING  thfl  stitch  nlike  on  both  sides,  like  tho   cel- 
ebrated Bioat'a  #3<>  BIaomnb.  It  will  Stitch,  Hum, 
Fell,  Cord,  Outlier  and  Qutlt.     We  Invito  tho  attention  of 

an  Intelligent  and  discriminating  public  to  a  oaroful  m- 

umlnatlon  of  tho  two  hr.it  Futility  SftOitlg  Mnrltines  now 
before  tho  public.  We  nay  the  BEST  MACHINES,  and 
wo  will  demonstrate  It  to  the  Ohtln  BiMSfttOtlon  of  any 
ono  who  may  plflOBO  to  call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms.  Wo 
will  keep  cither  of  the  above  Machines  In  good  ordor  fivo 
years  without  elmrgo.  and  sntUfuotlon  warranted  or 
money  refunded.  Purchasers  of  our  Machines  can  have 
the  right  to  exchange  within  one  year  without  loss— thus 
giving  an  infinite  advantage  over  any  other  housu  In  the 
country. 

[C7*  Agents  wanted  in  ovory  town  and  county  in  tho 
Now  England  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  margin  will  be 
given.  Address  A.  MORTON  &  CO.,  SoM  Auhnts  for  tho 
Eastern  States,  to  whom  all  applications  for  Agencies  and 
the  right  to  vend  must  be  addressed. 

A.  MORTON  &  Co., 

BeptlO  tf  :i'.i'2  WiiKhiiiKlon  direct. 

JEALOUSY. 

('  Yet  he  was  jealous,  though  ho  did  not  show  It, 
For  jealousy  dislikes  the  world  to  know  it." 

— Byron. 
For  a  sure  cure  for  this  too  common  affliction  ro'd  li  A 
Pleasant  Story  for  Jealous  People,''  in  Mrs.  Partington's 
KNITTING  WORK. 

PAUX  MOBPHY 

CHESSMEN . 


MADE  of  Solid  Metal,  In  pattern  and  size  the  same  as 
his  Thousand  Dollar  Set,  as  represented  above,  ar- 
rayed in  the  costume  of  the  ancient  Goths  and  Romans. 
They  are  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  ured  on  ship- 
board or  rail  cars. 

Silvered  and  Bronzed  at  $10  a  set,  and  those  finished 
in  Gold  and  Silver  at  $20  a  set. 

J.  IB.  BCBNET,  Stnlionpr, 

61  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

RET.  MR.  O  ANNETT'S  SCHOOL  FOR 
YOUNG  LADIES,  in  Bailout  New  Illock,  241-2 
Winter  Street.  The  third  year  of  this  School  will  begin 
on  MONDAY,  Sept.  I6th.  The  rooms,  including  a  large 
Calistbeoic  and  Gymnastic  Hall,  are  retired,  spacious, 
light,  well  ventilated,  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  in 
the  most  desirable  manner. 

The  School  consists  of  a  .Preparatory,  Intermediate 
and  Senior  Department.  The  course  of  study  is  thor- 
ough, systematic,  and  comprehensive. 

The  best  native  teachers  are  employed  in  the  Modern 
Languages. 

Instruction  is  given  in  Drawing  and  Painting  in  Water 
and  Oil  Colors. 

For  circulars  and  further  information  concerning  the 
School,  application  may  be  made  at  the  rooms,  between 
12  and  2  o'clock,  daily,  after  Sept.  1st.  and  previously  at 
the  residence  of  the  Principal,  15  Boylston  Place. 

Mr.  Gannett  is  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  gen- 
tlemen;— Rev.  George  W.  Blagden,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  N, 
Kirk,  D.  D.,  Rev.  S  L.  Pomroy,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Nehemiah 
Adams,  D.  D.,  Rev.  E.  S.  Gannett,  D.  D.,  Rev.  A.  L. 
Stone.  Alpheus  Hardy,  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.  D.,  Leonard 
Woods,  LL.  D.,  Prof.  Alpheus  S.  Packard.  Prof.  George 
Shepard,  D.  D. 

Boston,  Sept.  1st,  1859. 


R.     BLIFKIN'S     BABY 


M 


Was  a  charming  creature.    Mrs.  Partington  will  tell  you 
all  about  It  in  KNITTING  WORK. 

HON.  HORACE  MANN. 

JD5T  PUBLISHED   BY 

ELLIOT   &  WHITE, 

A  magnificent  Portrait  drawn  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  lithographic  art  by  F.  D'Avignoo. 
Size  of  the  Print,  exclusive  of  margin,  about  14x18. 

Price $135. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  or  express,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  publication  price,  by 

ELLIOT  &  WHITJB, 
Publishers  and  Printsellers,  322  Washington  Street. 
septlO  2w 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beef  steak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  a-%  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gins  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Cras  Flat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W.     F       S  H  A  W, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  T0BE3-tbe 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

„  F-  BROWN,  Apothecarv, 

augld  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 


FOR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  deeired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 


ISOMTOIY  NA'I'I'KDAV    EVENING 

EXPRESS. 

edited  nr 
IIENEY  II.  I'AllliKIt  AND  JOSEPH  II.  SAWYER. 

A  FlltST  CLASS  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER. 

FIBST  EDITION  ISSUED  ON 
SATURDAY    MOItNING 

For  country  Hiilt^crUinrn,  and  the 

SECOND  EDITION  ON 

SUNDAY    MORNING, 

Whleh  1h  nerved  at  the  IJowton  and  mbuchaD  breakfast 
tables  by  oarrlors.  Tim  Second  Edition  ronUthm  th»  latent 
telograpblO  Mid  local  now*  up  to  two  o'clock  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  It  1«  the  Intention  of  tho  proprietors  to 
make  it  a  OOHPLtTB  ami  0K8DRPA8BBD 

SUNDAY  MORNING  NEWSPAPER, 

which  shall  (111  tho  hiatus  between  the  lssueH  of  the  Sat. 
urdivy  and  .Mondny  dullli'H. 

The  Exi'RKKM  lion  found  great  favor  with  pn-snand  pub- 
lic, In  all  directions,  for  Ita  fearlesH,  honest,  independent 
course  On  all  matters  of  public  Interest  It  has  an  opin- 
ion which  it  never  hesitates  to  make  manifest,  and  It  has 
never  been  known  to  "  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  tho 
knee,  where  thrift  may  follow  fawning. " 

In  tho  dramatic,  musical  and  literary  departments  of 
the  Kxi'RESS.  which  are  confessedly  in  able  hands,  criti- 
cisms have  never  been  prepared  with  an  eye-  to  the  ad- 
vertising patronage,  no  humbug  has  been  spared,  and 
pretentious  charlatans  have  always  been  exposed;  and 
whether  tho  Express  makes  friends  or  foes,  Its  object 
will  always  bo  to  speak  the  TRUTH. 

The  large  and  constantly  increasing  circulation  of  the 
Express  renders  it  a  desirable  advertising  medium. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 

S  .  \  W    V  K  D  t    A-    PARKER, 

aug20      No.  2  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON.  4w 

JOB      A      DRUMMER. 


He  was  not,  however,  a  member  of  Gilmore's  Rand. 
For  full  particulars  read  Mrs.  Partington's  KNITTING 
WORK.  

H  O  YT'  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIIt  RESTORATIVE. 

"Warranted  to  Bestore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr.  FRED.  H.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  sept38w 


END     HIM     TO     COLLEGE. 


S 


The  Boston  Post  suggests  that  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  KNITUNG  WORK  should  be  applied  to  giving  Ike  a 
Collegiate  education.  Mrs.  Partington  smiles  consent. 
Subscriptions  received  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  KNIT- 
TING, at  all  Bookstores. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

rVo.  35  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 

LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 
WM.  K  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contains 
ing  more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HAKOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  TJIE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

aug20  9w  I^EAVIS  BICE,  Proprietor. 

THE  MODEL   HUSBAND. 

For  a  truthful  description  of  this  rare  individual,  read 
Mrs.  PARTINGTON'S  KNITTING  WORK. 


BOOKBBNBIiVG. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
-At  IVo.  2tf  Wiiitcr  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Ballou's  roDLisaiNQ  Eiousn. 


GROVER&  BAKER'S 


C  E  L  E  \\  It  A  T  13 1) 

FAMILY 

SEWING  MACHINES. 

NEW     STYLES. 

I'KICES  FROM  S50  TO  $125. 

03*-  THIRTY  THOUSAND  IN  USE.  -£S 

These  Machines  sew  from  two  spools,  as 
purchased  from  the  store,  requiring  no  re- 
winding of  thread,  and  finishing  each  seam 
by  their  own  operation,  without  recourse  to 
the  hand  needle,  as  is  required  by  other 
machines.  On  account  of  their  simplicity, 
durability,  ease  of  management,  and  adap- 
tation to  all  varieties  of  family  sewing, 
they  execute  either  heavy  or  fine  work  with 
equal  facility,  and  without  special  adjust- 
ment. 

TDE  NEW  MACHINES  INTRODUCED    BY    THE 

GROVER  &  BAKER 
SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

are  of  elegant  finish,  and  their  operation 
is  rapid  and  very  quiet.  The  ease  with 
which  they  can  be  managed  is  a  distin- 
guishable feature,  and  the  stitch  is  the 
strongest,  handsomest,  and  most  elastic  of 
any  made. 


Is  there  a  husband,  father,  or  brother  in 
the  United  States,  who  will  permit  the 
drudgery  of  hand  sewing  in  his  family, 
when  a  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  will  do 
it  better,  more  expeditiously,  and  cheaper 
than  can  possibly  be  done  by  hand  ? 

SEND    FOR    A   DESCRIPTIVE    PAMPHLET. 


PRINCIPAL  SALES  ROOMS. 


18  SUMMER  STREET    - 
495  BROADWAY    -    -    - 
730  CHESTNUT  STREET 
181  BALTIMORE  STREET 
58  W.  FOURTH  STREET    ■ 
118  MONTGOMERY  STREET 


-  -    BOSTON. 

-  NEW  YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

-  BALTIMORE. 

-  CINCINNATI. 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

IV.    BAKER    &    Co. 's 

American,  French,  Hosneopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-faurtlis  of  a  centvry,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  GraDt,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore ; 

Kennett,   Dudley    &    Co.,   Cincinnati ;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  fc  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Premature  Ldms  of  the  Mail*,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of,  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  bands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 

PARSONS    di   G1BBY, 
STAMPERS    OF  EMBROIDERIES 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

SAMUEL  MASUB1T, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(UP  ONE  FLIGHT  OF  STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

O85*  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

LADIES'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  by  the 
application  of  Gtmtopbile.     Sold  bv 

F     BROWN, 
augl3  tf  GS  Washington  Street,  corner  Slate. 

SHEET  MUSIC  bound  at.  this  Office,  neat  and  chenp, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


WHAT  A  BLIND  MAN  CAN  DO. 

The  Springfield  Republican  gives  the  annexed   i 
interesting  account  of  the  remarkable  achieve-  j 
ments  of  a  blind  genius  now  living  in  Ludlow  : 
He  is  a  young  man,  twenty  four  years  of  age,   j 
who  has  been  blind  since  he  was  two  years  old,   | 
and  who  does  not  remember  that  he  ever  saw. 
The  circumstances  which  attended  the  loss  of  his 
vision  are  almost  too  horrible  for  belief,  yet  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  them  as  they  have  been   i 
related   to  us.     His  widowed  mother  married  a   j 
drunkard,  and  this  step-father,  conceiving  a  spite    ; 
against  the  child,  undertook,  when  intoxicated,    i 
to  put  its  eyes  out.     Going  further An  his  diabol- 
ical purpose,  he   was  about  to  thrust  a  red  hot 
poker  down  its  throat,  when  the   frightened  but 
desperate  mother  interfered  and  prevented  him. 
The  child  was  then  thrown  down  cellar,  where  it 
lay  all  night,  taking  a  cold  which  so  far  aggra- 
vated the  preceding  inflamation  of  the  eyes  that   I 
the  sclerotic  coat  of  each  was 
burst.     Of  all  this  he  has  no  re- 
membrance, and  a  blessed  thing 
it  is  for  him.    At  nine  years  of 
age  he  lost  his  mother,  and  in 
that  loss  became  perfectly  friend- 
less.   From  that  day  to  this  he 
has  mainly  taken  care  of  himself, 
and  now,  although  cheated  by 
rascally  agents,  and  laboring  un- 
der every  possible  disadvantage, 
has  money  at  interest.     Now  let 
ub  see  what  this  man  has  done. 
He  is   a  mechanic,  and  knows 
every  part  of  a  steam  engine,  as 
well  as  if  he  could  see.     He  is 
an  engineer,  and  has  not  only 
had  charge  of  stationary  engines, 
but  has  run  as  engineer   on  the 
Mad   River  Railroad  in   Ohio. 
Of  course  be  ran  with  a  look-out, 
and  between  this   look-out  and 
himself  he  had  arranged  a  series 
of  abbreviations  of  language,  so 
that  he  could  learn  from  him  the 
position   of   any  object  on   the 
track  instantaneously.     He  was 
engineer,  let  it  be  remembered, 
of  a  passenger  train  !     What  is 
more  remarkable  than  all,  is  that 
he  has  made   a  beautiful  little 
steam  engine  with  bis  own  hands, 
so  small  that  he  can  carry  the 
whole  of  it  in  his  pocket,  and  get 
up    steam    at    pleasure.      This 
might  well  bo  considered  accom- 
plishment enough  for  one  blind 
man,  yet  this  is  but  a  beginning. 
He  has  a  great  genius  for  music, 
and  possesses  a  voice  which,  in 
many  characteristics,  is  without 
doubt  the  most  wonderful  voice 
in  the  world.     On  Tuesday  even- 
ing of  the  present  week  he  was 
invited  to  a  private  housejn  this 
city  to  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
musical  abilities,  and  a  few  mu- 
sical men  and  women  were  in- 
vited to  hear  him,  all  of  whom 
will  bear  testimony  of  their  as- 
tonishment   and    delight.      We 
suppose  that  all  musical  people 
will  shrug  their  shoulders  with 
incredulity  when  we   tell   them 
that  his  voice  has  the  compass  of 
five  octaves,  yet  such  is  the  fact 
that  he  demonstrated  to  this  com- 
pany.   Of  course  the  lowest  notes 
aro  guttural,  aud  the  highest  are 
falsetto ;    but  tho  falsetto  notes 
arc  pleasant  and  good,  and  tho 
gutturals  true  tones,  and  as  mu- 
sical as  such  tones  can  be.     We 
are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  mu- 
sical terms  to  tell  what  his  low- 
est note  is,  but  it  is  the  lowest 
note  in  the  piano,  arranged  upon 
tho  usual  scale — or  triple  C,  as 
he  calls  it.     His  chest  tones  are 
excellent,     and    although    Carl 
Formes  may  have  more  power, 
his  quality  is  no  better,  while  in 
Ills   lower  notes  he  goes  down 
"  out  of  sight "  of  Carl  Formes 
altogether.    We  can  give  no  idea 
of  this  voice  by  any  comparison, 
for  we  have  never  heard  a  voice 
with  which  to   compare  it.     Of 
course,  with  such  a  voice  as  this, 
the    owner    is   tempted    to    try 
tricks.     The  most  interesting  of 
these  was  the  application  of  it  to 
seven  purposes.     He  began  by 
singing  in  a  delicate  soprano  tho 
first  lines  of  "Oft  in  the  stilly  night;"  then,   as 
he  proceeded,  he  slid  into  the  alto,  then  into  the 
tenor,  then  into  the   base,  and  then  into  the 
"  double  base,"  an  octave  below.     This  finished 
the  tune,  when  he  rose,  and  turning  his  back  to 
the  audience,  executed  some  most  excellent  feats 
of  ventriloquism,  and  wound  off  by  imitating  an 
old  fashioned  spinning  wheel  so   perfectly  that 
the  assembly  was  thrown  into  roars  of  laughter. 
He  usually  accompanies  himself  with  a  roelodeon, 
to  which  he  has  added  a  swell  of  his  own  inven- 
tion that  produces  all  the  effect  of  the   swell  in 
the  organ.     This  man's  name  is  W.  A.  Cams. 
He  was  born,  we  think,  in  one  of  the  Western 
.   States,  and  has  lived  where  he  could  get  a  chance. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  thick  set,  modest  in  de- 
meanor, interesting  in  conversation,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  education  in  some  asylum  for  the  blind, 
for  which  he  appears  unboundedly  grateful.     He 
is  now  engaged  in  the  invention  of  some  means 
by  which  the  blind  may  bo  enabled  to  have  then- 
regular  newspapers,  and  he  will  do  it. 


THE  SISTERS. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  a  transcript  from 
a  charming  picture,  and  the  design,  and  grouping 
are  certainly  masterly.  The  costumes  are  of  the 
last  century,  bat  yet  they  no  longer  afford  a  very 
striking  contrast  to  those  of  our  own.  days,  for 
the  same  point  in  the  circle  of  fashion  has  nearly 
come  round  to  us  in  its  revolution.  But  whether 
old-fashioned  or  new-fashioned,  the  costumes  in 
our  picture  harmonize  well  with  the  wearers  and 
with  the  landscape  in  which  they  are  set.  The 
latter  is  unmistakably  English ;  this  fact  the 
solid  character  of  the  stone  cottage,  with  its 
deeply  set  casement  and  its  trained  foliage,  tells 
us.  And  then  those  bright  faces  that  beam  on 
ns  and  make  us  forget  all  else — nowhere  but  in 
merry  England  could  such  faces  smile  upon  us. 
They  are  sisters — like,  yet  unlike  each  other. 
Enough  of  kindred  expression  to  show  a  common 
origin— dissimilarity  enough  to  allow  free  scope 


COINAGE  OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  coinage  department  of  the  mint  at  Phila- 
delphia is  probably  as  perfect  in  its  operations 
and  appointments  as  that  of  any  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  the  world.  The  engine  driving  the 
machinery  i3  of  the  form  usually  known  as  the 
steeple  engine  ;  it  is  a  double  vertical  high-pres- 
sure engine,  with  cranks  at  right  angles.  The 
power  is  transmitted  by  a  caoutchouc  belt,  two 
feet  wide,  from  a  drum  of  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  ninety  horses.  At 
times,  this  is  all  required,  while  at  others  much 
less  is  sufficient,  and  in  uncertain  proportions ; 
to  meet  this  irregularity,  and  to  insure  that  stead- 
iness of  motion  so  necessary  in  such  delicate  op- 
erations, a  governor  and  throttle-valve  of  a  pecu- 
liar construction  have  been  devised,  and  which 
operate  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 

The  rolling  mills,  four  in  number,  are  driven 
by  belts,  at  the  rate  of  six  revolutions  per  minute, 


THE   SISTERS. 


to  individual  character.  The  gentle  girl  leaning 
on  tho  garden  gate  is  pretty ;  she  who  occupies 
the  garden  chair,  beautiful.  One  is  winning  and 
attractive,  the  other  fascinating  and  dazzling. 
We  can  easily  divine  the  different  attributes  of 
the  sisters  and  predict  their  careers.  One,  mod- 
est, humble,  unambitious,  will  be  content  with 
home,  until  some  neighbor's  son,  some  old  school- 
companion,  grown  to  manhood,  wooes  her  for  his 
mate.  But  she  will  never  leave  her  native  vil- 
lage, nor  go  far  from  the  paternal  roof.  She  is 
one  of  those  delicate  flowers  that  wither  in  trans- 
planting. The  other  sister  dreams  of  a  more 
dazzling  career— of  a  rich  and  titled  suitor,  of 
gaudy  raiment,  the  blaze  of  jewels,  the  triumphs 
of  court  balls,  the  excitements  of  travel.  It 
would  cost  her  many  tears,  doubtless,  to  leave 
home,  but  they  would  be  quickly  dried.  The  life 
of  one  sister  would  be  like  a  placid  stream  flowing 
through  banks  enamelled  by  native  flowers;  that 
of  the  other,  like  the  rush  of  a  meteor  through  the 
sky,  brilliant  for  awhile,  but  ending  in  darkness. 


the  distances  between  the  rollers  being  adjusted 
by  double  wedges,  moved  by  a  train  of  wheels 
which  are  connected  with  a  dial-plate  and  bands, 
divided  and  numbered  into  hours  and  miuutes, 
so  as  to  indicate  the  proper  thickness  of  the  strips 
of  metal,  without  the  use  of  gauges.  Gold  strips 
are  heated  in  an  iron  heater  by  steam,  and  waxed 
with  a  cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax,  and  the  sil- 
ver strips  are  coated  with  tallow  by  means  of  a 
brush.  The  draw  bench  is  used  for  both  metals, 
and  trial  pieces  are  cut  from  every  strip  and  their 
weight  tested,  preparatory  to  cutting  the  whole. 
The  cutting  processes  are  very  simple  and  effi- 
cient, consisting  of  a  shaft  moved  by  pulleys,  and 
a  two  and  a-half  inch  belt,  with  a  fly  wheel  of 
small  diameter,  but  sufficient  in  momentum  to 
drive  the  punch  through  the  slip  of  metal  by 
means  of  an  eccentric  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch, 
at  the  rate  ot  two  hundred  and  fifty  pieces  per 
minute,  which  skilled  hands  can  readily  accom- 
plish aDd  continue  until  the  slip  is  exhausted. — 
Commercial  Bulletin. 


PAUL  JONES. 

The  Virginia  Index  is  publishing  a  series  oi 
interesting  sketches,  by  Thomas  Chase,  of  Ches- 
terfield, of  "  The  Life,  Character,  and  Times  of 
Paul  Jones."  They  throw  much  light  on  the 
character  of  Paul  Jones,  and  give,  we  doubt  not, 
a  most  faithful  account  of  the  famous  battle  of 
his  ship,  the  Bon  Homme  Richard,  with  the  Se- 
rapis.  After  stating  that  the  ships  were  locked 
together,  which  was  effected  by  Jones,  because 
he  saw  that  to  keep  off  at  a  fair  gun  shot,  with  a 
new  and  strong  frigate  like  the  Serapis,  would 
never  do  for  such  a  crazy  old  hulk  as  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard,  Mr.  Chase  proceeds  : 

"  The  working  of  the  guns  had  been  suspended 
during  the  time  of  lashing  the  ships  together,  but 
was  now  resumed.  Of  course  neither  ship  could 
use  her  guns  but  on  one  side ;  and  these  were 
nearly  muzzle  to  muzzle — so  near  that  those  who 
handled  the  ramrods  sometimes  hit  each  other. 
'Fair  play,  you  d — d  Yankee!' 
an  Englishman  would  exclaim. 
'  Mind  your  eye,  John  Bull,  or 
I'll,'  &c.  The  firing  was  not 
rapid,  particularly  on  Jones's 
part;  for  it  coo  Id  do  the  ships  no 
hurt,  except  to  knock  the  guns 
about  a  little,  and  knock  off  the 
gunwales,  and  occasionally  raise 
a  cloud  of  splinters  from  each 
other's  decks.  Jones  and  his 
men  kept  a  sharp  look-out  that 
Pearson  and  his  men  did  not  cut 
the  lashings  and  sever  the  ships. 
Neither  of  these  ships  was  dam- 
aged ( between  wind  and  water/ 
nor  could  they  now  bo  by  any 
use  of  the  big  gun.  Both  had 
men  in  the  rigging,  doing  all  the 
mischief  they  could.  In  this 
kind  of  play  Jones  had  tho  best 
of  it,  for  his  men  were  more  ter- 
rible, and  his  spars  and  yards 
were  longer;  still  Pearson  would 
not  surrender,  insisting  that  Jones 
ought  to.  Captain  Landais,  with 
the  Alliance,  came  up  to  help 
Jones,  and  fired  a  broadsido ;  but 
of  necessity  it  hurt  Jones  as 
much  as  it  did  Pearson.  Jonos 
immediately  cried  out,  '  Captain 
Landais,  let  us  alone ;  I  can  han- 
dle him.'  Both  ships  were  often 
on  tiro,  and  as  often  was  the  fire 
extinguished.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  men  in  the  rigging,  this 
was  one  of  the  safest  sea-fights, 
so  far  as  those  on  deck  were  con- 
cerned, that  almost  ever  hap- 
pened— I  mean  after  the  ships 
were  lashed  together.  The  flash 
of  the  guns  would  go  clear  across 
each  deck ;  and  the  men,  by 
keeping  a  good  look-out,  could 
avoid  being  hurt,  by  only  step- 
ping a  little  aside.  Had  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  been  a  new, 
strong  ship,  as  was  the  Serapis, 
both  might  have  lain  there  and 
bumed  powder  and  thrown  shot 
until  they  rotted,  as  to  Binking 
either  with  the  guns  of  the  other. 
But  tho  Bon  Homme  Richard 
was  old  and  rotten,  and  was  leak- 
ing badly  before  Jones  mado  her 
fast  to  the  Serapis ;  and  thus 
fast,  the  strain  upon  her  against 
the  other  ship,  and  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  guns,  made  ber 
leak  worse,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  must  ere  long  go  down. 
Some  of  Jones's  men,  and  one  of 
his  officers,  told  him  she  must 
soon  go  down,  and  suggested  a 
surrender.  '  You  never  mind 
that ;  you  shall  have  a  better 
ship  to  go  homo  in,'  said  Jones, 
pleasantly.  Jones  and  all  his 
men,  and  Pearson  and  his  crew, 
very  well  knew  that  if  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  was  about  to 
sink,  she  would  capsize  the  Se- 
rapis, and  both  must  go  down 
together.  It  was,  therefore,  like- 
ly to  be  a  test  between  Jones  and 
Pearson  ;  which,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  himself  and  men  from  a 
watery  grave,  would  strike  first. 
But  Jones  had  recourse  to  a  strat- 
agem, which  was  completely  suc- 
cessful. He  secretly  sent  his 
men  below,  one  by  one,  with  tho 
strictest  possible  orders  to  be 
fully  prepared  for  boarding,  and 
at  a  given  signal  to  rush  on  deck,  and  he  would 
lead  them  on  to  the  deck  of  tho  Serapis,  and  clear 
it.  So  Jones's  men  seemed  to  diminish,  though 
not  very  fast,  until  only  about  thirty  were  left  on 
his  deck.  Pearson,  supposing  they  were  killed, 
or  badly  wounded,  and  that  Jones  must  soon 
strike,  was  thrown  completely  off  his  guard.  This 
was  Jones's  time.  Giving  his  signal,  his  men 
were  ready  in  an  instant,  and  with  Jones  ahead, 
rushed  on  the  deck  of  the  Serapis,  killing  every- 
thing they  could  reach,  and  in  a  short  time  would 
have  killed  everything  on  board;  but  Captain 
Pearson,  seeing,  his  time  had  come,  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  '  Captain  Jones,  I  surrender!'  at  the 
same  moment  taking  his  sword  by  the  blade  he 
presented  the  handle  to  Jones,  and  with  the  next 
breath  ordered  the  colors  to  be  taken  down.  This 
was  in  the  night.  The  next  day  evening  the  Bon 
Homme  Richard  went  down  head  foremost.  Thus 
terminated  the  strangest  naval  fight  on  record. 
Paul  Jones  took  the  Serapis,  but  Capt.  Pearson 
sunk  the  Bon  Homme  Richard." 
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HON.  R.  E.  FENTON,  M.  C. 

Tho   accompanying;  portrait  was  drawn   ex- 
pressly for  us   by  Mr.  D'Avignon,  the  distin- 
guished artist,    and  is  considered  an  excellent 
likeness  of  the  original.     Hon.  Reuben  Eaton 
Fenton  was  horn  in  what  is  now  called  tho  town 
of  Carroll,  Chautauque  county,  Now  York,  July 
4,  1819,  nnd  is  now  forty  years  of  age.     He  is 
ono  of  the  most  distinguished-looking  men  in  the 
National  House  of   Representatives,    tall    and 
graceful,  and  noted,  in  private  life,  for  the  cour- 
tesy and  amenity  ot  his  manners.     Like  m'any 
of  our  public  men,  his  early  years  were  passed 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  varied  with  brief  terms 
of  study  at  the  public  schools.     In  1834-5  ho 
attended  "  College  Hill  Academy,"  which  has 
since  expanded  into  the  "Farmers'  College," 
one  of  tho  most  noted  educational  institutions  of 
Ohio.     In  183G--7  we  find  him  a  student  at  the 
"Fredonia  Academy,"  New  York.      In  1838  he 
studied  law  at  Watertowu,  N.  Y.,  rather  as  a 
branch    of    education    than    with    professional 
views.     In  1840  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  trade,  which   he  pursued 
with   industry  and  success,  com- 
mencing with  a  very    moderate 
capital  and  rapidly  expanding  his 
operations  to  a  scale  of  great  mag- 
nitude.  In  Colonel  Fenton's  case, 
aa  in  many  others,  what  the  world 
terms  "good  luck"  is  really  the 
logical  result  of  energy,  untiring 
vigilance,  personal  activity  and  in- 
telligence.    At  an  early  age  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  took  a  lively 
interest  in  politics  and  public  af- 
fairs.    In  1843  he  was  elected  Su- 
pervisor of  the   town  of  Carroll, 
and  remained  for  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding years  a  member  of  that 
T»oard,  for  three  of  which  he  was 
its  chairman.    In  1849  he  was  the 
democratic  candidate  tor  the  As- 
sembly for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Chautauque,  his  opponent   being 
Major  Samuel  Barrett,  of  JameB- 
town,  a  popular  whig  candidate  in 
a  stout  whig  region.     Mr.  Fenton 
was  defeated  by  only  twenty-one 
votes.  In  1852,  after  a  hot  contest, 
he  was   chosen   member  of  Con- 
gress over  Hon.  G.  A.  S.  Crocker, 
tho  whig  candidate.      He  took  his 
seat  in  the  National  Legislature  as 
a  supporter  of  the  Pierce  admin- 
istration, hut  his  freesoil  tenden- 
cies soon  placed  him  in  the  oppo- 
sition ranks.     During  the  remain- 
der of  his  congressional  term  he 
acted  with  Foote,  Seward,  Banks, 
etc.,  and  was  instrumental  in  build- 
ing up  the  republican  party.     Mr. 
Fenton  distinguished  himself  as  a 
working-member  of  Congress,  and 
did  good  service  upon  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.     The  "Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  "  was  reported  by 
this  committee.     Mr.  Fenton  was 
a'so  successful  in  his  advocacy  of 
the   demands   of  the  old  soldiers 
and  their  widows  for  pensions  and 
bounty  lands.     He  made  speeches 
on  tho  Nebraska  bill,  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  increase  of  post- 
age, in  favor  of  harbor  and  river 
improvements,  and  on  other  im- 
portant questions.      In  the  fall  of 
1854  he  accepted  a  nomination  as 
the  "  People's   Candidate,"  on  a 
ticket  got  up  to  defeat  the  Ameri- 
can  candidate,  Hon.  F.   S.  Ed- 
wards, but  was  defeated  by  some 
fourteen   hundred    votes,    Ameri- 
canism  at    that  time  over-riding 
all   opposition.      He   participated 
actively   in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  1856,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Convention.  He  was  oppos- 
ed by  Hon.  F.  S.  Edwards  (Amer- 
ican),  and    Hon.    C.    J.    Allen, 
(democrat),  but  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of   8610  over  Mr.   Ed- 
wards,  and   a  majority  of  more 
than  5000  over  boto.     During  all 
these  fierce  political  contests,  Mr. 
Fenton  never  forfeited  his  position 
in  private  life  ;  for  he  was  always 
courteous  in  society  to  those  who 
politically  assailed  him.  He  wears 


his  triumphs  with  a  generosity  which  disarms 
hostility.  In  the  course  of  his  active  life  ho  has 
devoted  much  time  to  agricultural  interests,  and 
his  addresses  before  various  agricultural  societies 
are  finished  literary  productions.  Mr.  Fenton 
was  re  elected  to  Congress  last  fall,  by  a  vote  in- 
creased from  tho  party  ticket.  As  a  specimen  of 
his  style  in  debate,  wo  make  the  following  ex- 
tract from  his  speech  on  "  Invalid  Pensions — 
Immigration  and  New  Party  Issues,"  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Feb.  9,  1855  : 

"I  freely  admit  the  existence  of  evils  growing 
out  of  the  system  of  tactics  adopted  or  practised 
by  both'political  parties  in  their  relations  to  our 
adopted  citizens.  Their  prejudices,  as.  a  class, 
have  too  often  been  appealed  to,  and  their  suf- 
frages secured  by  moans  alike  discreditable  and 
pernicious,  and  so  fir  as  this  order  may  correct 
this  and  other  evils  of  the  old  organizations,  it 
has  my  approval  and  co-operation.  The  purity 
of  our  elective  franchise  depends  on  the  influences 
that  control  its  .exercise,  and,  therefore,  all  ap- 


peals to  the  cupidity,  ambition,  or  prejudices  of 
the  doctors,  should  be  discountenanced  by  every 
friend  of  our  institutions.  But  surely  theBo  good 
ends  can  bo  accomplished  by  open  means,  with- 
out infringing  upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
any  of  our  citizens,  or  doing  violence  to  senti- 
ments which  recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  first  general  idea  that  has  attracted  my  no- 
tice, said  to  be  partially  embraced  in  the  designs 
of  this  party,  is  a  restriction  upon  emigration  to 
this  country  from  other  nations.  That  the  emi- 
gration hither  of  the  paupers  and  criminals  of 
Europe,  giving  to  us  the  dregs  of  a  population 
which  the  reformatory  laws  and  regulations  of 
despotic  governments  have  cast  out,  even  of  their 
jurisdiction  as  unwholesome,  should  be  prohib- 
ited, cannot,  I  apprehend,  admit  of  a  serious 
doubt.  The  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  a  member,  have  had  this  subject 
under  consideration,  and  have  reported  a  bill 
carefully  guarded,  and  of  great  stringency  upon 
this  subject,  which,  if  adopted,  I  confidently  hope 
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will  remedy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  growing 
evil.  On  the  other  hand,  that  obstructions  should 
be  placed  in  the  way  of  tho  intelligent,  industri- 
ous, sober  and   enterprising  men,  who  seek  a 
homo  in  this  proclaimed   '  land  of  the  free  and 
home  of  the  oppressed,'  with  the  hope  of  better- 
ing their  condition,  I  cannot  believe  will  be  tol- 
erated, on  due  reflection,  by  any  liberal  mind. 
Let  us  inquire,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  would  not  be 
better,  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  our  institutions,  that  while  we  guard  bo 
far  as  we  may  against  the  evils  I  have  referred  to, 
we  should  turn  our  attention  with  renewed  inter- 
est to  '  Americanizing,'  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
use  of   the  term,  the    foreign   population  now 
among  us,  and  those  who  may  hereafter  come  to 
our  snores.    The  foreign  element  is  already  here, 
and  its  magnitude  and  importance  will  be  in- 
creased.    Causes  beyond  our  control  have  long 
ago  settled  this  question.     The  manner  in  which 
these  people  are  to  be  received  and  treated,  pre- 
sents a  grave  and  important  question  which  wo 
must  meet.     Will  they  be  likely  to 
forget  their  early  habits  and  im- 
pressions, to  regard  our  country 
and  its  laws  with  favor,  and  be- 
come the  earnest  promoters  of  its 
interests    in    peace,   and    the  de- 
fenders of  its  safety  in  war,  if  we 
close  oar  hearts  and  our  sympa- 
thies against  them,  and  treat  them 
as  a  proscribed  and  suspected  peo- 
ple ?  Will  they  not  remain  among 
us,  aliens  in  sentiment  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  in  character  and  condi- 
tion ?     Will  not  tho  unavoidable 
effect  of  an  intolerant  and  exclu- 
sive policy  be  to  unite  and  com- 
bine the  foreign  population  in  a 
community  of  feeling  and  of  inter- 
est, and  place  them  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sentiments  that  fill 
our  own  bosoms  as  American  citi- 
sens,  proud  of  our  country,  and 
solicitous  of  its  welfare  ?      In  this 
condition,  would  they  not  form  in 
our  social  and  political  economy 
an  element  of  weakness,  if  not  of 
danger1?     These,  it  seems  tome, 
sir,  are  interesting  inquiries,  and 
demand   the  honest  investigation 
and  conscientious  action  of  every 
one  who  may  be  in  a  position  to 
influence  the*  direction  of  public 
affairs.     The  experience  of   the 
world  may  be  safely  consulted  as 
a  guide  in  this  matter.     The  end- 
less contests  in  almost  every  other 
country  on  earth,  between  classes 
and  conditions,  the  oppressed  and 
the  free,  the  privileged  and  pro- 
scribed, furnish  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion and  warning ;   they  serve  as 
beacon-lights  to  warn  the  thought- 
less and  indifferent  of  impending 
danger.     Philanthropy  instead  of 
self-interest,  wisdom  and  not  pas- 
sion, should  influence  our  reflec- 
tions upon  this  subject ;  and,  thus 
actuated,  we  need  not  fear  that  we 
shall  go  very  far  astray.    The  intel- 
ligent judgment  of  a  great  and  no- 
ble people,  in  whose  veins  courses 
the  best  blood  of  races,  will  settle 
the   question  in  accordance  with 
the  rights  of  all  the  parties,  the 
dictates  of  enlightened  civilization, 
the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  age       I  have 
regarded  the  mission  of  this  conn- 
try  with  somewhat  different  views 
than  it  would  seem  are  cherished 
by  the  organization  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking.     We  have  claimed 
for  ourselves  the  purpose  of  civil- 
izing, Christianizing,  and  elevating 
the  human  race.     These  men  are 
our    brethren,  for  our    common 
Father  '  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  all 
the   face  of  the  earth.'     Let  us, 
then,  so  far  as  practicable,  elevate, 
disenthrall,  and  redeem  those  who 
are  cast  among  us  from  the  vices 
and  errors  of  their  years  in  a  for- 
eign land,  under  governments  and 
with  people  less  just  and  less  fa- 
vored than  our  own,  and  recogniz- 
ing their    common    brotherhood, 
seek  to  give  them  a  share  in  our 
common  glorious  inheritance." 
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[Written  for  Balloira  Pictorial.] 

THE  BURGESS  OF  BHILL. 

EY    FBAXCES    P.    PEI'PEHEIX. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  was  viceroy  of  the  prov- 
inces. The  high-handed  coarse  which  he  had 
followed  in  hi3  government  is  well  known,  and 
the  terrible  despair  which  he  had  grafted  on  the 
people,  till  decimated  and  beggared,  they  waited 
apathetically  for  the  heavy  hand  to  life  and  usher 
them  into  peace  either  fur  this  world  or  the  next. 
His  immortal  adversary,  William  of  Nassau,  was 
at  present  in  German}*,  endeavoring  to  raise 
forces  adequate  to  his  object,  so  tbat  Alva  was 
not  suffering  through  him  ;  hut  the  special  tor- 
ment of  the  viceioy  was  De  la  Marck,  Orange's 
admiral,  who,  in  a  sudden  moment,  had  swum 
never  to  cut  beard  or  hair  till  the  murder  of  Eg- 
mout  was  avenged.  His  ships,  or  rather  those  of 
Orange,  but  under  his  command,  were  called  the 
Beggars  of  the  Sea  (with  whom  our  readers  are 
familiar),  and  were  the  terror  of  the  whole  world, 
so  to  speak;  and  among  the  leaders  under  him 
were  Kobol  and  the  witty  and  brave  Seigneur  de 
Treslong.  The  Lord  of  Treslong  was  a  man  of 
profound  ability  and  military  genius,  but  youDg 
and  wealthy.  Nothing  of  this  had  been  developed 
until  the  execution  of  a  brother  for  no  other 
crime  than  remonstrating  against  trie  tyranny 
that  destroyed  a  feeble  people.  Then  all  his 
latent  iire  blazed  forth,  and  converting  bis  prop- 
erty into  ships  and  armaments,  he  joined  the  wild 
forces  of  De  la  Marck,  never  to  rest  again  till 
freedom  was  accomplished  for  tho  groaning 
land. 

There  lived  at  this  period  of  which  wc  speak, 
a  rich  burgher  of  the  seaport  town  of  Brill.  This 
burgher  had  amassed  his  wealth  in  honest  trade, 
which  was  all  very  well,  but  though  he  did  not 
exhibit  so  much  inclination  to  spend  as  to  make, 
he  was  endowed  with  some  authority,  and  had 
long  sat  on  the  magisterial  bench.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  having  nearly  attained  his 
sixtieth  year,  ho  began  to  look  about  him  for  a 
wife.  His  house  was  a  large  one,  on  the  main 
street  of  the  city,  entered  by  a  broad  flight  of 
steps,  with  statues  in  rock  forming  the  balus- 
trades, and  was  furnished  in  princely  magnifi- 
cence;  behind  it  ran  an  old  close,  prodigal  in 
trees,  for  whose  fruit  the  worthy  burgher  mani- 
fested great  taste,  and  sometimes  in  flowers  as 
rich  and  redolent,  for  which  the  burgher  mani- 
fested no  tuste  at  all.  But  all  this  luxury  hud 
not  cost  the  Burgher  Dummelburg  a  stiver;  it 
was  the  confiscated  property  of  the  noble  Count 
Vansyckle,  who  had  escaped  with  Utile  but  life 
and  wife,  leaving  his  daughter  in  the  protection 
of  a  friend  at  Brussels  till  he  could  make  other 
arrangements.  The  estates  and  funds  of  this 
count  had  flowed  into  Alva's  coffers  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  house  in  Brill,  which  was  the  le- 
ward  of  Dummelburg  as  informant,  accuser  and 

spy- 
When  the  Herr  Dummelburg  entered  his  new 

house,  it  was  with  great  glee  and  exultation,  but 
he  soon  found  that  such  princely  arrangements 
needed  a  princely  fortune  to  keep  in  order,  and 
although  his  own  fortune  might  come  under  that 
denomination,  he  did  not  fancy  wasting  thousands 
of  gueldres  in  maintaining  so  fine  an  estab- 
lishment. 

"What  is  the  use?"  questioned  the  burgher, 
silently.     "  You  can't  eat  it !" 

He  therefore  speedily  dismissed  the  old  domes- 
tics, and  shutting  up  all  of  the  house  but  two  or 
three  rooms,  settled  to  dinner  and  beer,  and  sleep. 
Yet  this  life  soon  wearied  the  man;  his  single 
servant  was  beggarly  society  ;  he  might  as  well 
put  his  head  into  a  lion's  mouth  as  speak- publicly 
of  state  affairs,  and  none  of  the  nobles  among 
whom  he  had  come  to  reside,  deigned  to  vouch- 
safe him  a  word.  That  ought  not  10  have 
troubled  Meinheer  Dummelburg,  for  they  were 
a  sorry  set,  who  forswore  God  and  country  for 
the  sake  of  quiet,  which,  afer  all,  they  did  not 
get,  for  never  at  one  moment  were  they  sure 
their  heads  would  be  on  their  shoulders  at  the 
next.  This,  we  say,  ought  not  to  have  troubled 
him  ;  but  it  did,  and  liied  of  playing  the  Count 
Vansyckle 's  part  alone,  as  he  looked  about  for  a 
wife,  be  resolved  she  should  be  of  as  noble  a  fam- 
ily as  any  around  him,  that  some  day  yet  ho 
might  ovmop  these  haugh;y  seigneurs,  all  of 
whom  he  hated. 

Thus  Dummelburg  had  made  up  his  mind 
what  he  wanted,  but  nowhere  saw  any  opportu- 
nity of  obtaining  it,  when  all  the  cities  were  or- 
dered to  send  deputations  into  Brussels  for  a 
great  rejoical  over  the  proclamation  of  Alva  of  a 


general  pardon  or  amnesty.  This  amnesty  was 
the  greatest  farce  with  which  a  king  ever  insulted 
people,  but  as  yet  ignorant  of  its  contenrs,  they 
looked  fur  some  show  of  the  old  order  of  things 
and  were  hilarious,  but  the  thing  only  pardoned 
harmless  folk,  such  as  the  Hen-  Dummelburg, 
while  the  generous,  self  sacrificing  patrio's,  and 
all  who  had  given  them  so  much  as  a  cup  of 
water,  were  therein  abandoned  to  the  crudest 
death.  But  io  the  deputa'ion  from  the  seacoast 
was  the  burgher.  This  was  a  great  era  in  his 
life,  for  he  had  never  before  left  the  town  of 
Brill,  and  his  eyes  and  his  mouth,  too,  for  the 
matter  of  tbat,  were  most  of  the  time  routidly 
open  in  a  state  of  aggravated  astonishment. 

The  great  sqnare  of  Brussels,  so  often  the 
scene  of  knightly  tournament,  was  brilliant  with 
the  soldiery;  in  the  midst  was  erected  a  throne 
covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  upon  which  Alva, 
wearing,  says  the  historian,  the  hat  and  sword 
conferred  by  the  pope  as  a  reward  from  God 
— Munus  a  Deo — was  seated  ;  a  populace  eager 
with  hope  tilled  every  remaining  nook,  and  from 
the  windows  looked  down  all  the  lovely  women 
in  Brussels  who  were  not  plunged  iuto  the  deep- 
est affliction  by  the  loss  of  some  dear  friend.  As 
the  various  deputations  filed  through  the  sqnare, 
they  were  greeted  with  shonts  and  songs,  and 
squibs,  or  hearty  cries  of  good  will,  as  the  case 
might  be,  while  now  and  then  flowers  and  per- 
fumes were  shed  on  them  from  the  white  hands 
above.  But  the  deputation  from  Brill  received 
more  jokes  and  fewer  favors  than  anv,  for  that 
town  had  been,  perhaps,  more  quiet  than  the  oth- 
ers, although  never  sycophantic  on  the  whole,  and 
it  was  by  ihe  merest  accident  that  a  tiny  lace  hand- 
kerchief, fluttering  downward  from  a  balcony, 
fell  into  tho  hands  of  Meinheer  Dummelburg. 
With  a  natural  curiosity,  he  turned  upward  his 
flat  little  face  to  see  whence  the  fairy  thing  had 
como.  A  chair  on  which  was  thrown  a  drapery 
of  crimson  velvet  coronetted  and  fringed  with 
gold,  stood  in  the  balcony,  and  in  it,  like  the 
merest  vapor,  the  fairest,  whitest,  smallest  of 
beautiful  creatures  reclined  with  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous indifference  that  was  to  her  features 
what  the  sparkle  is  to  wine.  She  was  clad  in  an 
airy  profusion  of  lace  and  moussclincs,  and  white 
Sumareand  silk ;  in  her  yellow  hair  wearing  a 
wreath  of  heart's-ease,  whose  significance  her 
large,  brown  eyes,  with  their  variations,  now  sad. 
now  tender,  mocked ;  one  white  arm  bung  half 
over  the  ledge  and  from  that  band  bad  carelessly 
slipped  the  lace  trifle  caught  below.  There  wero 
several  other  ladies  in  the  same  place,  l>ut  the  Herr 
Dummelburg  could  bestow  on  thorn  no  attention. 
Something  flashed  across  him,  a  resemblance,  a 
memory  ;  he  rubbed  all  the  scanty  hair  on  his 
shining  head  in  delight. 

"  I  knew  it  was  a  lucky  day  I  came  on  !"  he 
c  ied,  to  his  neighbor  in  tho  procession,  who 
thought  him  suddenly  possessed.  "  You  see 
her,  Meinheer  Winckel  V  he  whispered.  "  The 
while  lady  in  the  crimson  chair  ?  You  have  seen 
her  before  ?  Who  is  it  ?  Not  the  young  count- 
ess, daughter  of  the  traitor  Vansycklo?" 

"  Yes,  verily,"  said  the  other  broad  Dutch- 
man. "  Vausyckle's  child.  Couut's  child,  but 
beggar." 

''  Beggar  now,  maybe,"  was  the  worthy 
Dummelburg's  response,  "  but  not  to  be  so 
long." 

"  Why'?"  asked  the  other.  "  What  is  to  be 
done  ?     Who — how — " 

"I,  my  friend;  I,  /  make  her  my  wife,  the 
Frau  Dummelburg.  See,  there  is  a  seller  of 
seals  and  gems  ;  when  this  is  over,  I  go  buy  my 
betrothal  ring." 

"You?  you  take  her?  Why,  she's  a  count's 
child,  I  said." 

"And  what  of  that  1  You  said  she  was  a  beg- 
gar, too.  I'll  take  care  that  she  is  so  no  longer. 
Pretty  thing  !  \Vrhat  a  grand  wife  for  a  gentle- 
man !  I'll  dress  her  ia  satins  and  silks,  she  shall 
not  bring  the  water  to  wash  her  hands — those  lit- 
tle hands  ! — and  she  shall  ttep  from  the  door  to 
her  carriage  holding  up  her  fine  trains  like  the 
Princess  Von  Wok  {my  next  neighbor  at  home), 
this  way  !"  And  here  the  rapturous  burgher, 
quite  carried  away  by  his  thoughts,  seized  one 
side  of  his  voluminous  breeches,  and  began  tip- 
toeing off  in  a  sidling  manner  from  his  compan- 
ion, with  all  the  mincing  of  a  lady's  maid.  It 
was  just  at  this  amaEing  juncture  that  one  of  the 
ladies  in  the  balcony  touched  the  young  count- 
ess lightly  and  pointed  outthis  ridiculous  burgher, 
who  looked  at  the  moment  as  if  he  were  perform- 
ing a  pas  seul  for  the  benefit  of  the  duke  and  his 
soldiery. 

"Look,  Elle!"    said  this   lady,  her    hostess. 


'Look  Anne,  Marna,  at  that  absurd  fgure.  eyes 
half-shut,  month  simpering,  like  a  butter  ball  with 
toes,  dancing  down  below  !"  As  she  spoke,  the 
Countess  Elle  turned,  laughed  gaily,  and  starting 
to  her  feet,  her  face  puckered  into  quaint  resem- 
blance of  the  burghers,  her  fingers  in  her  sleeves, 
she  tiptoed  off  in  the  same  style.  The  burgher 
looked  up  at  the  sound  of  the  laughter,  resumed 
his  ]  1  ce  in  ihe  procession,  but  devoutly  kissing 
tbe  handkerchief  and  rolling  up  his  eyes,  he 
wared  it  in  his  hand  toward  the  balcony,  placed 
it  in  his  hosom  and  passed  on. 

"  A  sudden  passion,  Elle  !"  said  the  other  lady. 
"  A  new  conquest,  far-fetched,  dear  bought,  and 
fit  for  ladies  !     I  congratulate  you." 

Here  there  was  a  general  laugh,  bnt  Elle,  al- 
ready sobered,  leaned  over,  holding  up  her  droop- 
ing hair,  and  inspected  him  ;  for  in  those  days 
every  demonstration  inspired  fear,  were  it  love 
or  hate."  But  just  then  the  unsuspicious  burgher 
glanced  over  his  shoulder,  and  seeing  her  look- 
ing at  him,  turned,  walked  backward  in  the  pro- 
cession, while  bowing,  placing  his  hand  on  his 
heart,  kissing  the  trophy  and  ogling  her  with 
other  marks  of  sudden  affection.  It  was  a  novel 
way  of  courtship,  but,  thought  the  burgher,  very 
effective. 

At  last  the  great  affair  was  over.  Alva  flat- 
tered himself  that  he  had  gulled  the  mob  aoew  by 
his  comedy,  the  people  flattered  themselves  that 
nobody  cared  a  fip  for  his  promises.  His  threats 
he  fulfilled,  but  his  promises  were  lies.  When 
evening  came,  a  grand  ball  was  to  be  held  in  the 
palace  of  Madame  Volveren,  tho  lady  at  whoso 
house  and  under  whose  care  was  the  Countess 
Elle. 

Already  at  nine  o'clock,  the  square  was  blaz- 
ing with  lights,  and  before  ten,  the  saloons  and 
drawing-rooms  were  crowded.  According  to  the 
instructions  of  her  father,  the  young  countess 
kept  herself  very  much  out  of  sight  generallv, 
that  her  condition  might  not  force  itself  upon 
Alva's  notice,  and  she  did  not  appear  among 
the  guests. 

The  entertainments  given  in  Brussels  during 
these  cruel  years  of  the  Dictatorship,  were  few,  but 
this  one  was  designed  by  the  generous  Madame 
Volveren,  under  the  pretext  of  rejoical,  but  really 
in  hopes  that  many  of  the  patriots  in  disguise 
might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  one 
another. 

The  halls  were  crowded,  tho  dancers  flushed, 
and  the  music  thrilling  far  away  in  the  distant 
galleries,  while  the  lonely  little  Countess  Elle  lay 
in  her  parlor  half-asleep.  The  room  opened  into 
a  small  conservatory  abounding  in  luscious 
scents,  and  not  many  leet  distant  from  tho 
ground.  Suddenly,  while  yet  half  lost  in  sleep, 
a  Light  foot  was  planted  iu  the  conservatory,  a 
quick,  bold  step  sounded,  and  opening  her 
dreamy  eyes,  she  saw  a  tall,  dark  figure  standing 
in  tho  conservatory  door.  Instantly  closing 
them,  albeit  her  heart  may  have  beaten  a  trifle 
quicker,  she  awaited  his  movements,  slily,  bow- 
ever,  watching  under  the  shield  of  lashes. 

"A  cordial  welcome.  I  am  to  hope  for  no  bet- 
ter from  little  Elle?"  he  asked,  still  maintaining 
his  position. 

Elle  half-rose  and  yawned.  "Ah!  is  it  you, 
Treslong?"  she  asked,  carelessly.  "I  thought 
you  had  been  in  England.     Who  let  you  in  V* 

"Nimblencss  and  Dexterity,  two  friends  of 
mine." 

"  And  what  have  yon  come  for  V  she  contin- 
ued, in  so  sweet  a  voice  as  to  atone  for  the  rude- 
ness of  her  words. 

"For  my  health,  partly." 
"  Well,  take  it,  and   good-by.     I  will  finish 
my  nap,"  and  she  half-sank  again  among  her 
cushions. 

" Finish  it,  by  nil  means  !  and  then  we  will 
converse." 

"  You  are  assured.  Have  you  learned  abroad 
nothing  but  to  break  in  upon  one's  slumber?" 
she  cried,  assuming  a  new  cue.  "If  you  will 
converse,  there  are  a  thousand  below  to  help  you. 
As  for  me,  leave  me  to  dream." 

"  And  leaving,  when  should  I  return  ?" 
"  Return  ?  You  are  cool !  Brussels  is,  per- 
haps, a  pleasant  place  to  saunter  in,  and  losing 
one's  head  a  pleasant  pastime  ?  Just  remember 
that  I  don't  care  to  be  caught  in  conversation 
with  a  traitor.  You  are  a  traitor,  Treslong  ;  you 
know  you  are  a  traitor." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  were,"  he  said,  laughing, 
"  you  would  give — " 

"  A  Beggar  of  the  Sea,  must  you  be  a  beg- 
gar of  the  land  ?     Well,  and  what  then  ?" 
"  You  would  give — at  least  a  welcome  ?" 
"  O,   that  is   all  ?"   sho  exclaimed,  pouting. 


"  You  are  very  provoking,  Treslong !  You 
never  used  to  speak  so  !  In  my  father's,  hoase 
you  were — you  never — " 

But  here,  before  she  could  finish  her  utterance, 
Treslong  exclaimed  :  "  Very  well.  If  you  will 
not  give,  I  take !"  And  stepping  forward,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  strong  arms,  smothered  her  cry 
in  his  lingering  kiss  and  held  her  closely  in  a  si- 
lence of  impassioned  greeting  so  long  denied. 
Struggling,  she  partially  released  herself,  and 
stood  with  folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes  while 
he  surveyed  her,  then  timidly  raising  her  glance 
a  moment,  again  sprang  into  his  arms. 

"O,  my  love!  0,  Treslong!  You  will  for- 
give me,"  she  murmured.  "I  was  ashamed,  I 
didn't  know  but  you  were  changed.  I  cannot 
speak  when  I  see  you  !" 

"  And  I,  my  delight,  am  silent." 
She  drew  him  to  a  seat  on  the  lounge,  unfas- 
tened his  long  cloak  and  lifted  off  the  slouching 
hat  which  he  had  retained  for  its  shelter,  pass- 
ing her  fingers  through  the  dark  waving  hair, 
over  the  white  brow.  "  Just  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,"  she  whispered.  "  O  !  And  you  love  mo 
just  the  same?  You  are  not  changed  any, 
then  ?  Say  so,  if  you  are  !  But  it  would  break 
my  heart,  for  I  love  you,  I  love  you  so,  my 
dear!"  And  the  capricious  thing  wound  her 
arms  round  him  and  with  her  head  on  his  bosom, 
gave  a  little  sob. 

"  You,  too,  are  just  the  same  ;  as  sparkling,  as 
various,  my  little  pearl  of  all  colors,  my  rain- 
drop— " 

"  Yes,  you  used  to  say  so." 
"  And  I— judge  how  far  I  am  changed.  I  am 
come  through  all  these  squadrons  of  the  fiend, 
these  ten  thousand  Spanish  villains,  to  bring 
you.  There  is  a  preacher,  a  magistrate,  with- 
out. Dearest,  you  will  not  hesitato  now,  since 
we  love  each  other  so  ;  you  will  let  nothing  sep- 
arate us  longer?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up 
with  startled  eyes. 

"  I  mean,  sweet,  will  you  go  with  mo?" 
"  What !     In  your  fleet  V 
"  Yes,  in  my  fleet." 
"  0,  Treslong,  how  can  I  ?" 
"  My  wife  can." 

"  But  I  am  not  your  wife,  you  know." 
"I  told  you  the  man  waited  without  to  make 
you  so.  Call  Madame  Volveren  for  witness,  and 
in  ten  minutes  you  and  I,  my  darling,  are  be- 
yond tho  city  walls  and  on  the  mad  to  safety  and 
joy.     Are  you  going  ?" 

Elle  waited  a  moment,  half  turned,  came  back 
and  laid  her  face  against  his.  "  Will  you  love 
me  just  as  well — always?" 

"Always  is  a  long  time.  But  when  I  cease  to 
lovo  you,  I  shall  cease  to  live." 

Sho  loosened  his  grasp  and  vanished  from  the 
room.  Soon  afterward  a  servant  entered  the 
saloon,  sought  Madame  Volveren  and  delivered 
a  brief  message.  She  followed  him  to  the 
Countess  Elle.  "  I  want  you  a  moment,"  said 
the  latter,  leading  the  way  back  to  the  room  she 
had  left,  where  stood  Treslong  and  another. 
Treslong  bowed  to  Madame  Valveren,  then  took 
Elle's  hand,  and  before  the  lady  could  interpose, 
the  few  short  words  of  the  service  had  been  pro- 
nounced and  the  marriage  certificate  signed. 

"  Your  signature,  madame,"  demanded  the 
notary. 

"It  is  unexpected.  I  am  unprepared.  It  is  a 
death-penalty  for  me  to  be  here.  What  would 
Vansyckle — " 

"  Vansyckle  gave  her  to  me,  sent  me,"  said 
the  Lord  of  Treslong.  "My  little  wife  is  the 
gift  of  her  father." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Madame  Volveren. 
"  You  are  married.  If  my  name  is  of  any  use, 
there  it  is,  and  my  life  with  it,  but  I  take  no  re- 
sponsibility." 

"Thank  you,  doar  madame  Be  assured  that 
no  pain  shall  reach  you  for  this.  Do  not  let  us 
detaiu  you  longer,"  said  he,  and  she  shortly  left 
them. 

The  notary  or  preacher  had  already  gone. 
The  Lady  of  Treslong  clung  a  moment  to  her 
husband,  then  he  threw  the  great  cloak  round 
him,  took  her  in  his  arms  and  striding  through 
the  conservatory,  slid  to  the  ground  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness. 

When  Madame  Volveren  returned  to  her 
guests,  she  found  some  confusion  among  them, 
some  tittering,  some  wrath.  Looking  round 
questioningly,  what  was  her  amazement  to  be- 
hold an  unexpected  and  uninvited  guest,  the  fat 
little  Burgher  Dummelburg,  making  his  way 
toward  her  by  elbowing  and  floundering  among 
the  others-,  while  his  rubicund  face,  broad  and 
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radiant  as  tho  sun,  streamed  with  perspiration, 
which  he  wiped  away  by  means  of  u  roil  cotton 
handkerchief.    Having  reached  hor,  ho  made  a 

low  how. 

"  Your  servant,  madame,"  ho  mud. 
"  I  am  happy  to  see  you,  monsieur,"  hIio  re- 
turned.    "  Pardon  mo  if  I  do  not  lomombor  your 
name." 

"  No  consequence.  I  couldn't  hope  you  to, 
never  having  heard  it;  I  am  oallad  the  Herr 
Dummelburg^  of  Vunsvckie  Palace,  BriU." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  Hcrr  Duramolburg. 
You  are  a  itranger  In  Brussels*" 

"  Yob,  a  stranger,  hut  ono  con  always  make 
friends,  I  flatter  mo.  I  present  myself  to  you 
for  that  purpose,  and  to  make  also  a  wife,"  ho 
replied,  viewing  the  arrangement  as  a  certainty. 
Madame  Volveren  being  herself  a  widow, 
Started  in  alarm.  Did  ho  mean  her,  bIio  won- 
dered. 

"No.no,  madaine,  not  you!"  ho  exclaimed, 
reading  her  thought,  "  but  the  Countess  Ello.  I 
am  not  so  old,  after  all.  I  am  rich  to  countmillions. 
I  am  good  natured  ;  not  ill-looking,  if  I  may  say 
it,"  returned  the  little  fright.  "It  will  he  pleasant 
to  my  sweet  lady  to  return  to  her  family  mansion, 
which  is  now  mine.  I  shall  be  to  her  a  good 
husband  enough;  she,  no  doubt,  will  boa  loving 
wife.  I  have  thought  it  all  over.  My  mind  is 
quite  made  up,  but  it  were,  perhaps,  best  to  men- 
tion the  matter  to  you." 

"  Yes,  you  were  right,"  said  Madame  Vol- 
veren, suffocating  with  laughter. 

"And  it  will  do,  madame !  land  my  wife 
shall  always  be  happy  to  see  you  at  Vansyckle 
Palace.  Little  Dame  Dummelburg  shall  be  the 
envy  of  Brill !  Where  is  the  bride  1  I  do  not 
see  her;  will  you  conduct  me  to  her?" 

"Keally,  monsieur,  I  regret,  for  your  sake, 
that  the  affair  is  impossible." 
11  Impossible  V* 

"  You  cannot  betroth  the  Countess  Elle." 
"Cannot?     Why,  madame,  here  is  the  ring; 
I  bought  it  five  hours  ago,  and  paid  a  Flemish 
gueldre  for  it." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  misspent  your  silver. 
Doubtless  there  are  other  maidens  who  will  be 
glad  to  wear  your  ring.  The  Countess  Elle 
cannot." 

"  Cannot  V  repeated  the  puzzled  burgher. 
"And  why, pray?  ' 

11  There  are  many  reasons." 
"  Just  state  them." 
"  You  are  not  noble,  pardon  me." 
"  Well,  I  am  very  rich." 
"Her  father's  assent    it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain." 

"Her  father  is  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  you  know. 
His  assent  is  not  required.  There  is  nobody  but 
me  in  the  case." 

"  So  one  would  think.  But  the  countess  would 
hardly  choose  for  her  husband  the  man  who  be- 
trayed her  father." 

"  Tush,  tush  1  you  grow  sentimental.  In 
these  days  the  countess  will  do  well  to  marry  the 
man  who  can  give  her  a  good  dinner.  Moreover, 
I  know  her  heart,  you  see.  She  was  struck  when 
first  catching  sight  of  me !  Didn't  she  throw  me 
her  handkerchief,  and  give  me  her  sweetest 
smiles  afterward  ?  Come,  come,  you  coquette  for 
her  !     She  loves  me.     Conduct  me  to  her." 

"  Monsieur,  you  are  too  absurd  !  The  countess 
was  laughing  at  you,  will  not  marry  you.  Good- 
night." 

"  What !  What !  Will  not  marry  me  ?  You 
are  beside  yourself !  The  notary  is  in  the  hall. 
Come,  nonsense,  I  wish  to  reach  Brill  the  mor- 
row but  one.    Where  is  she  1" 

"Was  there  ever  seen  such  a  little  pest?" 
cried  Madame  Volveren,  at  last.  "  Let  me  hear 
no  more  of  this  !  It  is  impossible.  Leave  my 
house." 

"Impossible?  Leave  your  house?  By  the 
bones  of  St.  Gudule,  neither!  You  will  not  al- 
low such  a  marriage  ?  Let  me  see  you  prevent 
it !  I  have  interest  you  do  not  dream  of.  lean 
part  with  my  money  on  occasion,"  and  here  the 
burgher  rolled  his  head  from  side  to  side  like  a 
barrel  at  sea  in  a  storm.  "Alva,  Alva,  Alva! 
Do  you  hear?"  he  cried,  raising  his  voice  like 
Stentor,  "  will  give  her  to  me  I" 

"It  is  even  beyond  his  grace's  power.     The 
young  countess  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  the  wife 
of  another  man." 
"  Of  whom  ?" 
"  That  is  not  your  affair." 
"  Who  married  them?" 
"Nor  that," 
"A  Catholic?" 
*•  No  matter." 


"  By  heavens  I    If  a  Lutheran,  a  Oalvinist,  an 

Anabaptist — you  know  the  law — a  Hush  of  an 
axe,  and  lor  witnesMiig  the  deed,  ynur  head's  iml 
worth  that  I"  And  the  excited  little  wrutch  filliped 
his  fingers  in  the  lady's;  face. 

"  liorc,  John  !  Thomas  !"  cried  Madumo  Vol- 
veren, "take  thiH  ridiculous  gentleman  and  turn 
him  out  of  doors."  At  her  command  two  gold* 
laced  domestics  seized  the  struggling,  OtimSOtt' 
fiued  fellow  and  planted  him  outside  the  house, 
where,  loudly  vociferating,  they  left  him. 

Madame  Volveren  and  her  friends  made  them- 
selves very  merry  over  this  skirmi.-Oi,  but  after 
finding  that  all  his  efforts  wcro  in  vain,  a  now 
thought  Htruck  the  llerr  Dummelburg,  and  run- 
ning breathlessly,  lie  presented  himself  nlmost 
immediately  at  the  residence  of  the  viceroy, 
where,  by  an  accident,  ho  was  admitted.  Hero 
ho  speedily  represented  his  case 

"  Your  grace   will  assist  mo?"  he  demanded. 

"  Why,"  began  tho  surly  duke,  "  if  she  is  mar- 
ried, how  ?  I  will  cut  off  bur  head  with  pleasure, 
for  the  traitorous  blood  that  is  in  her,  but  no 
more.  And  that  would  hardly  6uit  you?"  ho 
added,  with  a  grim  smile. 

"No,  no,  no!"  cried  the  alarmed  burgher. 
"  Not  so,  by  any  means  !  but  ofi"  this  husband's 
head.  Give  me  a  force  to  enter  Volvercn's 
house  and  got  her.  You  shall  have  a  thousand 
crowns." 

"  That  is  not  enough.  You  shall  have  a 
dozen  men  placed  at  your  command  for  ono  hour 
for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  crowns." 

Horr  Dummelburg  almost  tore  his  hair;  his 
money  was  dear  as  his  life,  but  just  then  he  was 
so  euormously  in  love  that  no  more  was  neces- 
sary. He  gave  an  order  for  ten  thousand  erowns, 
which  the  duke  quietly  altered  to  twenty  thou- 
sand, as  he  turned  away,  gave  him  the  men  and 
bowed  him  out.  A  short  street  took  them  to  the- 
rear  of  Madame  Volveren's  house,  for  before 
joining  the  guests  within  at  all,  Dummelburg 
had  explored  all  the  surroundings,  had  even 
climbed  the  conservatory  and  looked  in  on  the 
sleeping  Elle,  making  his  exit  almost  coincide 
with  Treslong's  entrance.  The  little  general 
now  posted  his  men  round  the  grounds,  and  with 
much  puffing  and  panting  climbed  again  and  en- 
tered. He  had  no  doubt  but  he  should  succeed 
charmingly  with  the  damsel  herself.  Picture  his 
open-eyed  surprise  when  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen;  The  bird  had  flown.  A  scarf  lying  on  the 
floor,  he  picked  up  unconsciously  and  examined. 
On  one  end  was  embroidered  a  crest.  He  knew 
it  well ;  it  was  Treslong's. 

"  The  Seigneur  de  Treslong — has  he  been 
here?"  he  murmured  to  himself,  and  then  his 
eye  fell  on  the  blotting-paper  used  by  the  notary 
in  writing  the  certificate.  He  caught  it  from  the 
table.  The  impress  of  the  deed  proved  perfect, 
but,  unfortunately,  being  reversed,  was  unread- 
able. A  brilliant  idea  for  the  second  time  laid 
hold  of  the  burgher ;  he  ran  to  the  mirror  and 
held  the  paper  before  him.  There,  in  letters 
bright  as  fire,  he  read  the  record  of  the  Countess 
Elle's  marriage  with  the  Lord  of  Treslong. 
Waving  the  blotting-paper  like  a  banner,  he 
leaped  through  the  conservatory  to  the  ground, 
crying  but  half  intelligibly  that  it  was  Treslong ; 
Treslong  had  been  there  not  twenty  minutes 
since. 

"  And  what  to  do  now,  monsieur  V  asked  the 
corporal  of  the  guard  allowed. 

"  Why,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  sighed  the 
dolorous  burgher,  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  loss. 

"  Then,  sir,  let  me  say.  Treslong  been  here  ? 
Then  he  has  not  yet  left,  for  he  would  take  the 
West  Port,  and  that  is  an  hour's  walk  to  a  laden 
man.  Shoulder  arms !  We'll  be  up  with  him  ! 
The  duke  will  give  us  more  gold  than  we've  seen 
this  year,  should  we  bring  him  in  Treslong's 
head !"  And  at  a  round  pace  they  opened  the 
pursuit. 

It  so  happened  that  when  Treslong  with  his 
light  burden  wa3  within  a  few  rods  of  the  west 
gate,  outside  of  which  his  men  and  horses  waited, 
the  company  of  Vargas  marched  down  an  op- 
posite street  and  would  have  encountered  him 
had  he  not  prudently  stepped  into  the  shadow  of 
a  little  alley,  since  his  person  being  well  known 
to  Vargas,  the  bloodthirsty  lieutenant  of  Alva, 
he  would  otherwise  have  been  instantly  recog- 
nized. As  it  was,  the  company,  pouring  into  the 
long  street,  evinced  no  inclination  to  depart 
speedily,  but  stacked  their  arms  and  proceeded 
to  refresh  themselves  at  the  fountain  playing  near 
by.  Thus  for  at  least  one  half  hour  was  Tres- 
long detained  by  these  varlets.  At  last  they  rc- 
gathered  their  arms  and  departed,  when  he  hur- 
riedly stole  from  his  retreat  and  before  many 


minutes  had  reached  the  gate,  AquteJi  signal 
was  answered  by  a  light  from  the  keeper,  who 
unlocked  the  small  door  in  the   large  portal,  Bad 

Treslong  having  shown  b  nassporb obtained  from 
n  powerful  friend  win*  played  a  doable  pari  with 
Alva,  whs  afaont  t"  hurry  through,  when  u  dozen 
men  hurled  themselves  from  their  concealment 
and  dealing  u  shower  of  blows  on  his  defenceless 
head  hud  him  prostrate.  It  wan  the  little 
bund  under  tho  burgher's  command,  who  arrived 
there  first  and  secretly  waited  for  him  to  present 
himself.  Tho  discharge  of  balls  that  followed 
was,  of  course,  fruitless,  since  tho  target  was 
fallen.  The  burgher  stooping,  snatched  tho 
fainting  Elle  from  his  arms,  and  in  the  tumult 
ensuing,  tho  keeper,  a  humane  man,  purposely 
extinguished  his  torch,  and  shoving  Treslong  out 
tho  little  door  quickly,  shut  and  boiled  it. 

"Up  tho  street!"  he  cried.  "Alter  him!  up 
the  street!"  The  men,  who  had  seen  Treslong 
show  a  passport,  were  far  from  suspecting  any 
ruse  on  tho  keeper's  part,  and  plunged  off  in 
chase,  while  the  attendants  outside  hearing  the 
melee,  stood  ready  to  receive  their  master,  and 
snatching  him  up  in  his  senseless  condition,  they 
clambered  on  the  ladder  they  had  brought  over 
the  moat,  and  mounting  their  horses  dashed 
away.  Although,  after  a  time,  reviving  their 
leader,  they  did  not  allow  him  to  utter  a  word,  in 
the  rapid  flight,  and  by  noon  the  next  day  he  lay 
suffering  from  high  fever  in  his  own  ship,  which 
had  put  off  to  join  those  of  De  la  Marck  on  tho 
British  coast. 

But  when  the  corporal  with  his  dozen  soldiers 
raced  up  the  street  in  pursuit  of  their  imagined 
victim,  they  had  left  the  burgher  in  possession  of 
the  countess,  for  the  good  luck  which  frequently 
favors  stupidity  had  followed  him.  Pondering 
the  matter  phlegm atically  a  while,  he  then  ar- 
ranged the  little  unconscious  bundle  in  his  arms 
more  conveniently,  and  trotted  off  for  his  lodg- 
ings. Ordering  his  horses  to  be  put  to  his  coach, 
he  left  the  Co  .ntess  Elle  with  his  servant,  and  ran 
to  Madame  Volveren's.  It  was  not  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  since  he  had  been  ignominiously 
thrust  forth,  but  forcing  his  way  up  the  stairs 
again,  he  entered,  and  saw  the  hostess  standing 
with  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  had  shortly 
since  arrived,  in  the  centre  of  a  space  left  by  the 
awe  stricken  guests. 

Pushing  up  on  one  side  and  the  other,  the  res- 
olute Dummelburg  made  his  way  to  them,  and 
greeting  the  duke  with  a  reverence,  turned  sud- 
denly and  snapped  his  fingers  in  Madame  Vol- 
veren's face  anew.  "I've  got  her!"  he  cried, 
"and  Treslong's  dead,  and  you  may  get  her 
now  if  you  can !"  And  again  he  snapped  his 
fingers.  Instantly  all  was  consternation.  Ma- 
dame Volveren  flew  to  the  rooms  of  the  Countess 
Elle  to  ascertain  if  she  were  not  there,  and  the 
assemblage,  excited  by  her  dismay,  became  a 
scene  of  tumultuousness,  in  whose  midst  Dum- 
melburg made  his  escape  again.  Arrived  once 
more  at  his  lodgings,  he  found  the  prisoner  re- 
vived and  imploring  the  servant  with  prayers 
and  tears  to  release  her.  But  the  man  was  inex- 
orable. His  coach  was  ready ;  the  breathless  lit- 
tle Dummelburg  took  the  agonized  girl,  and  hav- 
ing seated  himself  with  her  therein,  gave  the 
word,  and  they  rolled  rapidly  along  the  streets,  the 
burgher  still  holding  her  and  covering  her  mouth, 
that  shrieks  might  not  be  heard.  Once  on  the 
broad  highway,  he  unfolded  his  arms;  at  the  mo- 
tion, Elle  sprang  from  him  quite  to  the  other  side 
of  the  coach.     The  burgher  was  a  little  flustered. 

"Hum — ha,"  he  remonstrated  gently.  "My 
lady,  I'll  nut  hurt  you.  You  shall  be  just  as  free 
and  gay  as  a  bird,  wear  velvet  and  jewels — at 
least  on  Sundays.  I'll  keep  for  you  an  extra 
servant.     I'll — " 

"  Speak  another  word,"  cried  Elle  from  her 
corner,  "or  come  near  me,  and  I  will  put  this 
dagger  in  your  heart!  By  my  mother's  soul,  I 
will !"  And  now  the  first  time  she  had  been  able 
to  get  at  it,  she  held  it  in  the  light  of  the  carriage 
lamp.  "  0  God,  help  me  !''  srie  cried,  wich  loud 
sobs.  Thus  meiuheer  was  reduced  to  some  res- 
pectful deportment,  and  three  days  afterward  the 
beautiful  young  countess  was  lodged  in  her  fa- 
ther's bouse  by  him,  but  without  having  relin- 
quished her  dagger. 

Day  by  day  dragged  on  endless  lengths,  and 
yet  the  Herr  Dutnaielburg  found  his  suit  no  more 
prosperous  than  at  first;  in  vain  he  assured  her 
that  Treslong  was  dead  ;  she  obstinately  refused 
to  believe  it,  and  was  steadfast  in  her  faith  that 
he  would  )et  release  her.  Just  a  wife,  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  find  herself  a  widow.  And  thus 
the  Herr  Dummelburg  mingltd  perpetual  tears 
with  his  tea  and  toast. 


It   was   just  at  this  time   that  Alva  concluded 

those  arrangements  with  Elizabeth  of  England, 
which,  while  ho  dreamed  of  their  being  highly 
advantageous,  were  really  to  prove  fatal  to  till 
Spanish  rule  in  the  north.  In  compliance  with 
his  requeit,  she  forbade  her  subjects  to  supply 
with  meat,  bread,  or  beer,  any  of  tho  Beggars  of 
the  Sen  ;  the  emiscrpieijr,:  ,,(  which  prohibition 
WOS  that  they  were  obliged  to  forsake  the  British 
ports  and  seek  some  other  haven.  It  had  been 
their  intention  to  make  fur  n  town  in  Holland, 
but  a  violent  storm  rising  suddenly,  blew  them 
f.ir  up  the  north  sea,  and  when  they  again  shaped 
their  course,  it  was  for  the  strong  little  town  of 
Brill,  which,  once  taken,  would  he  u  key-mono  for 
the  patriots  to  tho  recovery  of  their  whole  native 
land. 

But  during  all  these  days  of  weary  storm  and 
shine,  the  Countess  Ella  sat  unfriended.  Mein- 
hecr  Dummclburg's  threats  were  unheeded  by 
her;  hor  dagger  was  her  rclianco;  and  all  his 
wooing  met  with  no  reply,  while  having  the  free- 
dom of  the  house,  she  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  as  fancy  pleased,  and  sat  for  hours  at  an 
upper  window  looking  out  over  the  dim  sea.  It 
was  curious  to  observe  the  passionate  nature  of 
this  white,  airy  child.  And  when  the  burgher 
renewed  his  attempts  at  conversation,  calling  her 
his  dear,  his  lamb,  his  duck,  and  whatever  other 
dish  of  roast  or  boiled  that  suggested  itself  to  his 
greasy  imagination,  she  only  gazed  at  him  with 
eyes  that  were  flames,  and  that  too  strongly 
hinted  at  the  dagger  in  reserve.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  this  imprisonment  would  never  end ; 
each  day  had  a  length  that  years  formerly  had 
not  gained ;  the  nights  seemed  as  if  morning 
would  never  dawn  upon  them,  and  throughout 
all,  she  experienced  a  loathing  of  the  little  Dum- 
melburg that  actually  made  her  ill.  A  ceaseless 
hectic  of  excitement  and  expectation  fired  her 
cheek.  Unaccustomed  to  perform  her  own  toilet, 
she  attended  to  it  now  scrupulously,  that  Tres- 
long might  find  her  fair  as  he  left  her ;  never  was 
there  known  such  faith,  such  patience,  such  ar- 
dor. So  intense  was  her  expectation,  that  every 
nerve  was  wrought  beyond  its  normal  tone,  and 
she  even  saw  distant  objects  and  heard  indistinct 
sounds  far  sooner  than  any  others. 

She  had  ascended,  one  noon,  to  the  roof  of  the 
house,  and  was  looking,  as  usual,  with  her  band 
shading  her  eyes,  over  the  sea.  As  she  slowly 
swept  the  field  of  vision,  a  black  speck,  an  up- 
right line  in  the  sunshine,  lollowed  by  another 
and  another,  caught  her  glance.  As  they  in- 
creased, with  the  quickness  of  sound  she  grouped 
them,  arranged  them,  and  long  before  a  different 
eye  would  have  discerned  the  point  of  a  mast 
creeping  over  the  horizon,  Elle  believed  to  see 
plainly  the  twenty  ships  of  De  la  Marck,  with 
the  pennons  of  the  commonwealth  of  ancient 
Elanders,  of  Treslong,  flying.  The  Herr  Dum- 
melburg dined  early,  and  having  satisfied  herself 
of  these  truths,  she  descended  and  sat  calmly  at 
the  table,  where  he  had  never  before  seen  her. 
The  burgher  was  amazed.  And  immediately  af- 
terward was  so  extremely  affable  that  he  sur- 
prised himself.  "My  little  plum,"  he  said,  ogling 
her,  and  dipping  cascades  of  sour  kraut  into  her 
plate,  "you  will  yield  yet.  You  will  not  cry  out 
those  pretty  eyes  for  a  great  fellow  that  is  dead- 
Come,  now,  kiss  me  on  the  cheek,  thou  sweet  as 
honey  !  When  shall  I  make  the  little  lady  the 
Dame  Dummelburg  ?  Come,  now,  bethink  you  ; 
when  shall  I  have  a  pleasant  answer  ?" 

"  You  shall  have  an  answer  to-night,"  said  the 
Countess  Elle,  rising,  and  addressing  him  her 
first  voluntary  words.  In  a  few  moments  more, 
the  Herr  Dummelburg  went  out,  carefully  lock- 
ing his  door,  and  sought  the  house  where  the 
other  magistrates  flocked  after  their  dinner  hours. 
As  for  Elle,  she  dragged  a  long  pole  that  she  had 
found,  up  to  the  root,  and  having  secured  the 
door  with  this,  quietly  waited  till  the  Beggars  of 
the  Sea  should  land. 

While  she  waited,  all  that  swift,  bold  comedy 
of  the  ferryman  sent  from  the  ships  to  the  magis- 
trates with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
town,  the  hesitation  of  the  burghers,  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  town's  people,  the  ambiguous  reply, 
the  retort,  the  panic  of  the  magistrates  all  run- 
ning to  seize  what  they  might  and  fly — all  this 
passed  before  her  eyes;  and  Herr  Dummelburg 
himself,  out  of  breath  and  almost  voiceless,  en- 
tered his  house,  caught  his  papers,  and  eagerly 
sought  for  her.  She  was  not  to  be  found.  Ho 
ascended  the  stairs  to  the  roof,  but  the  door  was 
closed  and  so  firmly  barred  as  to  resist  every  ef- 
fort. In  despair,  coaxing  and  crying,  he  ran 
down  to  the  streets  clamoring  for  ladders.  But 
the  house  was  too  high  for  any  to  scale,  and  just 
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as  he  had  secored  one  a  few  feet  loDger,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  De  la  Marck  and  his  patriots 
rushed  in.  The  fat  little  burgher  took  inglori- 
ously  to  his  heels,  with  the  rest  of  the  terrified 
magistracy,  and  ran  for  his  life. 

Having  ascertained  his  departure,  Elle  cau- 
tiously dragged  away  the  bar,  and  descended  to 
the  hall.  Watching  from  a  window  till  Treslong, 
brave,  brilliant  as  ever,  but  pale  and  care-worn, 
turned  the  street;  then  she  drew  a  breath  of  full 
relief,  opened  the  great  doors  of  Yansyckle  Pal- 
ace, that  swung  slowly  to  her  slender  strength, 
and  appeared  before  the  invaders. 

The  eyes  of  the  chief  were  turned  away,  but 
Eobol  asked,  with  a  sailor's  frankness,  at  the 
sight,  "  Who  might  this  be  ?" 

"  The  wife  of  the  Lord  of  Treslong,"  was  the 
reply,  as  Elle  retreated  into  the  house.  In  a  flash 
TresloDg  had  sprung  up  the  steps  and  followed 
her,  and  of  so  passionate  a  meeting  it  must  be 
unnecessary  to  speak. 

Meanwhile,  the  burgher  Dummelburg  had 
hardly  panted  along  a  league,  when  night  fell 
upon  his  weary  flight.  With  some  philosophy, 
the  little  man  began  to  wonder  what  ho  was  run- 
ning away  from,  and  while  he  pondered,  two 
men-at-arms,  riding  leisurely  along,  overtook  him 
and  passed.  Passed,  but  not  so  quickly  that  the 
burgher  did  not  pick  up  the  words  they  dropped. 

"Ay,  Vargas  had  his  eye  on  her  some  time; 
ho  knew,  I'll  warrant,  what  a  precious  booty  it 
was,  and  so  he  took  her." 

"And  it  is  known?" 

"  Not  abroad.  The  burgesses  ran,  and  so  were 
not  killed." 

"  And  he  has  her  now  V 

"  0,  ay — *'  and  here  ho  lost  the  connection. 
Who  was  she  ?  of  what  did  they  talk  ?  he  asked 
himself,  and  tho  silly  little  burgher,  whose  mind 
was  full  of  Elle  alone,  could  not  conceive  that 
one  should  converse  of  anything  else,  and  did  not 
dream  that  they  meant  the  tiny  city  of  Ban,  just 
taken  by  Vargas,  and  which  tho  duko  suffered 
him  to  retain.  To  Herr  Dummelburg,  it  was 
Elle  who  was  taken,  who  was  kept  by  Vargas, 
and  he  cursed  his  folly  that  ho  had  wasted  time 
battering  at  the  roof  door,  where  of  course  she 
could  not  be,  he  said,  when  ho  might  have  been 
collecting  his  valuables.  But  if  Vargas  kept  her, 
where  was  she'?  he  asked  himself  again,  and 
with  his  usual  brilliancy  of  conception,  suddenly 
resolved  to  return  and  tell  Treslong  of  the  fact, 
for,  reasoned  he,  "  it  is  better  that  creature  should 
have  her  than  Vargas,  and  between  tho  two,  I 
may  get  her  myself!" 

Bold  with  his  sudden  resolution,  ho  turned  his 
steps  and  trotted  back  toward  Brill. 

It  was  evening  of  the  next  day  when  the  bur- 
gher Dummelburg  mounted  tho  steps  of  his  re- 
cent residenco,  and  timidly  demanded  admit- 
tance. He  was  shown  into  tho  great  oaken  hall. 
A  dozen  lights  flamed  in  the  splendid  silver 
sconce,  with  a  prodigality  that  made  him  groan, 
and  a  fire  of  blazing  logs  streamed  up  tho  broad 
chimney,  that  reddened  with  jovial  cheer  to  tho 
long  lost  and  generous  heat.  On  either  side  of 
this  chimney  sat  the  Count  and  Countess  Van- 
syckle,  at  last  reinstated  in  their  rights.  The 
Lord  of  Treslong  entered  simultaneously  at  an 
opposite  door. 

The  burgher  seated  himself  uninvited,  at  a  dis- 
tance, placed  his  hat  on  tho  floor  and  wiped  his 
face. 

"  Hem,  ha.  Good  even,  sir.  Your  servant, 
Madame.  Seigneur  de  Treslong?  Sir — that  is 
— I  mean — well,  yes — Vargas  has  got  her  now  ?" 

"  Gotten  who,  sir?"  asked  Treslong. 

"  Your  wife,  to  be  sure." 

The  lady  by  the  fire  laughed  lightly. 

"  Yes,  meinheer,"  continued  the  last  speaker, 
biting  his  nails,  "  got  the  Countess  Elle !  But, 
I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  if  you'll  join  with  me,  I'll 
do  my  best — " 

"Not  so  fast.  You  mistake,"  said  the  other; 
and  stepping  back  to  the  door  from  whence  he 
had  issued,  he  opened  it  and  spoke  within.  At 
the  word,  the  same  little  airy  vision  whom  the 
burgher  had  seen  on  the  balcony  at  Brussels,  now 
all  smiles  and  blushes,  and  more  lovely  than  ever, 
danced  into  sight,  and  then  with  mock  sobriety 
gathered  her  laces  in  one  hand  and  made  him  a 
bewitching  courtesy. 

"  I  believe,  sir,"  said  her  husband,  while  this 
little  pantomime  passed,  "  that  I  have  her  myself. 
I  do  not  remember  your  name,  but  allow  me  to 
present  you  to  the  Lady  of  Treslong, — and  the 
door  1 " 


r  Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

HARLEY  LAXGDOTS  WIDOW. 


Presents,  which  our  love  for  the  donor  have 
made  precious,  are  ever  the  most  acceptable. 


BY    EDWABD    HOSTFOED. 

A  mournful  looking  procession  was  passing 
through  the  principal  street  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing town  ;  50  mournful,  if  one  might  judge  by 
the  faces,  as  to  make  it  probable  that  one  unusu- 
ally beloved,  or  removed  by  some  sudden  or  ter- 
rible blow,  bad  caused  such  a  large  concourse  of 
people,  and  with  such  heavy  hearts. 

Both  were  true.  Harley  Langdon  was  valued 
beyond  most  men  by  those  who  knew  him,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  death  were  more  than 
ordinarily  painful.  It  occurred  on  a  pleasure 
party  by  railway,  where  from  some  inadvertency 
of  his  own  or  others,  in  ascending  the  steps,  he 
was  drawn  under  and  crushed. 

A  few  years  before  he  had  married.  He  was 
not  young,  but  there  was  not  an  unmarried  wo- 
man in  the  town  that  would  have  refused  Harley 
Langdon.  It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  Sara 
Wellmau  accepted  him,  though  fifteen  years  her 
senior.  One  would  think  of  him  in  reading, 
"John  Halifax,  Gentleman,"  so  good,  upright, 
tender,  manly  and  noble  a  man  was  ho.  They 
had  lived  a  very  few  years  together,  but  they 
were  happy  ones.  When  the  end  came,  there 
was  a  sentiment  of  universal  mourning,  as  if  the 
whole  town  had  lost  a  friend. 

But  if  that  were  so,  what  must  be  the  state  of 
the  poor  young  wife,  with  two  infants  at  her 
side,  and  another  yet  unborn  !  Soi  row  has  many 
phases ;  but  this  was  a  very  sad,  very  painful 
view  to  take  of  the  life  of  the  fair  creature,  who 
only  two  days  ago  was  so  happy,  so  blessed  be- 
yond the  ordinary  lot  of  women. 

Twice,  while  Harley  lay  in  his  lust  sleep  in  the 
house,  and  when  it  was  fully  crowded  with  sym- 
pathizing friends  and  acquaintances,  a  man  of 
noble  and  dignified!  yet  eminently  gentle  mien, 
was  seen  sitting  beside  the  now  shadowy  form. 
He  spoke  to  no  one,  except  when  Sam  came  near. 
To  her  he  talked  in  a  voice  of  sweet  yet  power- 
ful tones,  and  in  language  the  highest  and  most 
noblo  that  could  fall  from  human  lips. 

No  ono  knew  him.  No  one  saw  him  come  in 
nor  go  out ;  but,  at  intervals,  he  sat  by  the  coffin, 
and  guzed  upon  the  calm  beautiful  face  of  tho 
dead,  and  then  in  words  that  seemed  alternately 
a  psalm  and  a  prayer,  an  aspiration  and  a  bene- 
diction, he  poured  out  the  sympathetic  i-trcain, 
so  different  to  tho  hackneyed  Yommon-pluces 
which  tho  poor  mourner  has  so  often  been  called 
on  to  endure,  and  which  fall  so  coldly  upon  the 
heart,  sick  and  oppressed  with  heavy  grief. 

When  tho  form  was  removed  from  the  room, 
ho  was  seen  no  more  ;  but  often  in  the  stillness 
of  tho  lono  chamber,  when  the  widow  sat  hold- 
ing the  little  babe,  on  whoso  faeo  no  father's  kiss 
could  ever  be  imprintod,  Sara  thought  of  the  un- 
known, and  recalled  tho  lofty  and  comforting 
words  which  ho  uttered. 

With  hands  tied,  she  could  do  no  more  than 
take  care  of  the  three  infants — that  is,  she  could 
earn  nothing — and  soon  it  becamo  imperative 
that  she  should  be  aided  somehow  or  other. 
Tho  "  bread  winner  "  was  gone  ;  and  since  his 
death  there  had  been  large  outgoes  that  were  in- 
evitable under  the  circumstances.  Her  resources 
were  almost  exhausted,  and  she  knew  not  where 
to  apply  for  help  to  keep  her  children  from  des- 
titution, unless  she  contracted  debts,  which  she 
was  unwilling  to  do. 

Young  and  beautiful,  Sara's  face,  shrouded  in 
her  deep  mourning  veil,  awakened  an  interest  in 
all  who  saw  her;  and,  unfortunately  for  her,  it 
did  so  in  the  heart  of  one  who  was  as  unworthy 
of  her  as  he  was  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  sent 
to  the  grave  three  years  before,  the  victim  of  his 
selfish  and  arbitrary  nature. 

As  Sara  stepped  from  her  door  to  the  church, 
he-saw  her  for  the  first  time ;  and,  cruel,  heart- 
less and  calculating  as  he  was,  he  was  touched 
almost  to  deep  reverence.  He  said  to  himself, 
"  If  that  woman  were  childless,  she  should  be 
my  wife ;"  and  the  next  time  he  said,  "  She  shall 
be,  in  spite  of  her  children.  I  can  get  rid  of 
them  somehow." 

How  artfully  he  induced  her  to  think  that  her 
duty  to  her  children  demanded  her  to  marry  him, 
I  have  not  time  to  tell.  It  is  enough  that  she 
sealed  her  unhappiness  by  so  doing,  and  awoke 
to  the  fact  that  she  had  done  the  worst  possible 
thing  for  them  and  for  herself.  *  Accustomed  to 
Harley's  large  and  beneficent  ways,  it  was  a  trial 
to  come  down  to  a  code  of  economy  so  severe  as 
that  demanded  by  Mr,  Trevelyan. 


He  had  a  large  family  of  his  own,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  Sara  and  the  children  seemed  a  very 
onerous  burden,  although  her  nimble  fingers 
saved  him  from  the  enormous  expenses  of  work 
women  whom  he  had  hitherto  employed.  The 
fact  was,  simply,  that  he  wanted  her,  but  not 
her  incumbrances  ;  and  she,  alas,  having  fallen 
into  the  error  of  marrying  without  love,  clung, 
of  course,  Btill  closer  and  closer  to  the  children 
for  whom  she  had  made  so  sad  a  sacrifice. 

Very  bright,  beautiful  creatures  were  Sara's 
children — very  different  to  his  own  awkward  and 
sometimes  stupid  ones.  The  difference  was  eas- 
ily accounted  for — hers  had  been  bred  in  love, 
and  his  in  fear.  Their  poor,  sick  mother  had 
worn  out  her  frail  life  in  this  atmosphere  of  dread, 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan's  temper  and  selfishness 
had  created  around  her,  and  his  children  suffered 
from  the  same  cause.  Still  they  inherited  enough 
of  their  father's  disposition  to  enact  the  petty 
tyrant  whenever  they  could  find  opportunity, 
and  of  course  Sara's  children  were  the  first 
victims. 

Money  was  never  forthcoming.  Everything 
purchased  was  through__Mr.  Trevelyan's  own 
hands.  Sara  had  long  ago  expended  everything 
to  clothe  her  growing  children  decently,  and  her 
own  wardrobe  had  received  no  addition  for  the 
two  years  that  she  had  lived  in  her  new  home. 
And,  added  to  her  privations  of  cold,  and  even 
hunger — for  neither  the  fire  nor  the  table  was 
half  supplied — he  had  taunted  her  of  her  pride, 
and  boasted  that  he  would  bring  it  down  ;  and, 
worse  than  all,  had  assailed  the  memorv  of  her 
good  and  noblo  husband.  Even  now,  the  house 
was  in  a  state  of  constant  anarchy  from  the 
growing  violence  of  the  two  eldest  sons,  who 
were  throwing  off  their  father's  authority,  and 
wore  becoming  as  abusivo  as  they  had  formerly 
been  abject. 

"  O,  for  a  little  home  in  the  wilderness!"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  looked  upon  tho  worn  gar- 
ments of  her  children,  and  knew  that  she  had  not 
tho  privilege  of  earning  their  simple  clothing. 
Ikr  bands  were  busy  all  day  for  the  rest ;  and 
now  they  had  found  a  new  occupation,  for  an- 
other babe  was  born,  lessening  her  capacity  of 
doing  anything  for  the  three  neglected  ones,  who 
now  wandered  about,  unfit  to  be  sent  to  school 
for  want  of  proper  garments  to  wear. 

Sara  was  sitting  by  the  scanty  fire  ono  even- 
ing, rocking  her  child  in  the  cradlo.  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan had  gone  away  on  business,  to  stay  two 
nights.  He  had  gone  in  a  high  temper,  and  had 
said,  once  or  twice,  while  getting  ready,  that  ho 
Wished  he  had  never  married  hor,  with  her  brood 
of  children.  Sho  had  that  morning,  almost  on 
hor  knees,  begged  for  a  little  money  to  buy  shoes 
for  her  children.  He  had  laughed  scornfully  at 
the  idea  of  his  spending  money  for  Harley  Lang- 
don's  children  !  It  rankled  in  her  breast  all  day. 
And  as  she  sat  there,  a  strange  thought  came 
into  hor  mind.  "He  never  shall!  I  will  go 
from  hence,  where  my  own  hands  shall  be  free  to 
maintain  them.  I  will  not  stay  in  this  house  a 
bondwoman,  and  my  children  slaves.  Better  far 
that  they  were  slaves  at  tho  South,  where  atloast 
they  would  be  fed  and  clothed." 

Sho  looked  at  the  sleeping  babe  in  tho  cradle. 
"  I  will  take  her  too,"  she  murmured  ;  but  then 
tho  thought  came  that  it  was  his  child,  and  per- 
haps, even  to  a  shamefully  abused  wife  as  she 
was,  the  law  might  not  give  it  to  the  mother. 
But  she  would  try  it;  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  this  state,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  reprieve 
except  by  instant  flight.  That  night  she  sold  to 
a  broker  the  ornaments  and  a  little  watch  that 
Harley  had  given  her,  and  found  that  she  had 
money  enough  from  the  sale  to  get  her  to  some 
city,  where  she  hoped  to  earn  her  bread. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  Trevelyan  chil- 
dren were  all  out  of  the  way,  a  carriage  took  her 
and  the  four  little  ones  to  the  railway  station. 
She  had  felt  a  perfect  right  to  the  linen  and  sil- 
ver ware  which  she  had  brought  to  the  house, 
and  sho  took  it  without  scruple.  As  the  cars 
reached  the  crowded  city,  her  brave  heart  trem- 
bled a  little ;  but  she  would  not  go  back,  no,  not 
for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies.  No  escaped  slave 
could  ever  have  known  a  moro  delightful  sense 
of  freedom  than  she  did  by  escaping  from  those 
hated  chains.  Labor,  even  of  the  meanest  sort, 
seemed  delightful.  She  would  welcome  even 
abject  poverty,  if  it  could  be  borne  without  the 
sight  of  him  who  bad  already  subjected  her  to 
many  of  its  worst  privations. 

She  had  been  carried  to  a  hotel  on  her  first  ar- 
rival, but  before  night  had  found  a  cheap  board- 
ing house,  suitable  to  her  limited  means,  until 
she  could  look  about  her  and  find  something  to 


do.  But  in  a  few  days  the  prospect  looked 
darker  and  darker,  and  she  wandered  out,  when 
her  babe  was  asleep,  half-frantic  to  think  that 
soon  they  must  be  homeless. 


"  Boarding  house  to  be  let,"  was  the  announce- 
ment on  the  window  of  a  large  building,  and  it 
met  Sara's  eye  like  a  revelation.  What  hindered 
her  from  taking  it  ?  She  was  skilled  in  house- 
keeping, and  her  children  would  have  food  and 
a  home,  if  nothing  more.  It  would  take  time  to 
tell  how  she  besieged  the  owner  of  the  house  to 
let  her  have  it  without  security ;  and,  when 
finally  he  yielded,  how  great  was  her  struggle  to 
obtain  the  necessary  furniture  for  commenc- 
ing. But  she  did  it !  and  the  result  was  beyond 
her  most  sanguine  hopes.  Her  house,  under  her 
careful  and  judicious  management,  soon  ac- 
quired a  name — and  increasing  guests  soon  gave 
her  the  means  of  making  it  attractive. 

Once  or  twice  she  was  annoyed  by  Trevelyan  ; 
but  she  had  grown  a  brave,  strong-hearted  wo- 
man now,  and  she  was  firm  in  her  refusal  to  go 
back  to  servitude  in  hiB  house,  even  though  he 
promised  so  fair.  She  feared  that  he  would  take 
the  child  away  ;  but  she  had  overrated  his  liber- 
ality. He  would  have  been  obliged  to  hire  an 
attendant  for  it,  and  if  Sara  would  maintain  it, 
he  was  perfectly  willing. 

Death  took  the  little  one,  however,  thus  dis- 
solving the  last  shadow  of  a  tie  between  them. 
Sara  mourned  the  little  creature  most  sincerely, 
and  for  a  time  her  affliction  affected  her  health, 
and  almost  her  reason ;  but  sho  roused  herself  to 
other  duties,  and  her  mind  recovered  its  usual 
tone. 

Years  have  passed  away,  and  Sara  sits  in  the 
pleasant,  happy  homo  which  her  own  struggles 
have  obtained  for  her.  Her  children  have  grown 
up  around  her,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
could  have  been  theirs  had  they  been  born  to 
wealth,  and  they  are  fitted  for  any  situation  in 
life.  And  this  is  wholly  through  tho  exertions 
of  the  mothor.  She  has  gained  a  triumphant 
separation,  by  the  law,  from  her  tormentor,  and 
honce  is  free  to  pursue  her  own  course  unmo- 
lested. If  her  children  are  not  proud  of  such  a 
mother,  let  them  turn  to  the  indolent,  superbly- 
dressed  women  who  pace  up  and  down  Wash- 
ington Street,  shunning  the  very  thought  of  la- 
bor or  exertion,  and  whose  strongest  effort  is  not 
equal  to  sweeping  a  room,  or  preparing  the  sim- 
plest meal.  One  Sara  Langdon — sho  has  taken 
Hurley's  name  again,  the  dearest  name  to  her  on 
earth — is  worth  a  legion  of  such  butterflies. 

Did  Sara  do  right?  I  appeal  for  answer,  not 
to  women  of  the  world,  not  to  "strong-minded 
women,"  but  to  men,  noblo,  high  minded  men. 
There  are  such  men,  who  combine  the  lion  heart 
with  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  ;  and  I  think  I 
can  hear  from  their  lips  a  strong,  concentrated 
yes  I 

SATAN'S  MARKS  IN  THE  SWINE, 

A  few  days  since,  in  going  into  ray  back-yard, 
where  a  fresh-killed  pig  had  just  been  hung  up, 
a  man  who  knew  I  was  curious  in  such  matters, 
said,  "There,  now,  there's  the  mark  as  Satan 
made  it  in  tho  herd  of  swine  beforo  they  ran 
down  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,"  pointing  to  five 
dark  marks  on  the  skin  of  the  inside  of  each 
fore  leg.  On  ray  questioning  him,  he  assured 
me  that  he  had  never  seen  a  pig  without  them 
(I  have  since  looked  at  live,  and  they  had  the 
same) ;  and  he  said  the  tradition  was  that  all 
Bwine  had  them  ever  since  the  casting  out  of  the 
devils  which  destroyed  the  herd  in  the  sea.  My 
queries  are,  does  this  mark  always  exist  ?  How 
do  anatomists  account  for  it  ? — Notes  and  Queries. 


HUMOR. 

Humor  is  a  perennial  source  of  purity  and 
freshness  to  the  mind.  It  clears  away  the  cob- 
webs ;  it  qualifies  the  hot,  rich  draughts  of  senti- 
ment ;  it  freshens  up  the  sated  edge  of  appetite ; 
it  flows  through  the  whole  being  like  a  babbling 
stream,  with  verdure  always  green  upon  its 
banks.  Without  humor,  we  are  either  hot  si- 
mooms or  arid  plains.  Your  Keatses  and  your 
Shelleys  burn  themselves  out  for  want  of  it ; 
your  Shakspeares  and  your  Dickenses  are  60  ir- 
rigated by  its  delicious  coolness,  that  they  endure 
green  and  fresh  forever. — Oliver. 

SELF-ACQUITTAL. 

Addison  said  that  "a  man's  first  care  should 
be  to  avoid  the  reproaches  of  his  own  heart ;  his 
next  to  escape  the  censures  of  the  world.  If  the 
last  interfere  with  the  former,  it  ought  to  be  en- 
tirely neglected;  but  otherwise  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  an  honest  mind,  than  to 
see  those  approbations  which  it  givas  itself  sec- 
onded by  the  applauses  of  the  public.  A  man 
is  more  sure  of  his  conduct,  when  the  verdict 
which  he  passes  upon  his  own  behaviour  is  thus 
warranted  and  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  all 
that  know  him." 
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CHICKERING  &  SONS'  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
The  engravings  wo  recently  published  il- 
lustrating tho  process  of  manufacturing  piano* 
fortes,  as  conducted  «t  Messrs.  Oblokerlng  & 
Sons'  groat  establishment  in  this  city,  baring 
boon  rocoivod  with  grout  favor,  wo  hflvo  been 
indueod  to  place  on  the  prosont  pago  accurate 
delineations  of  two  of  their  groat  branch  BOlei 
warehouses,  one  at  No.  807  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  tho  other  at  G04  Broadway,  cur- 
ner  of  Fourth  Street,  Now  York.  The  Phila- 
delphia warehouse  is  built  of  Acadian  stono, 
and  tho  architectural  effect  is  very  striking. 
The  first  floor  being  105  fcot  in  dopth,  running 
back  to  Jay  no  Street,  by  2.r»  feet  in  width,  is 
occupiod  by  tho  Messrs.  Chiekering  &  SonB 
for  tho  sale  of  thoir  instruments,  ami  tho 
height  ol  tho  eoiling  being  eighteen  feet,  80 
concentrates  the  sound,  upon  tho  touch  of  tho 
instrument,  as  to  produce  a  delightful  impres- 
sion of  its  merits  or  otherwise.  Tho  arrange- 
ment of  this  floor  is  perfect ;  tho  office  boing 
in  front,  shut  oft'  by  largo  glass  doors  from  tho 
salesroom,  Qfi  feet  in  tho  centre,  with  corre- 
sponding glass  doors  in  its  rear,  closing  in  tho 
room  for  repairs.  The  walls  are  fresco  paint- 
ed ;  light  is  plentiful  through  glass  skylights, 
while  tho  arrangement  of  the  chandeliers,  gas 
pendants,  etc.,  has  added  another  laurel  leaf 
to  their  chaplot  of  renown.  Tho  uppor  floors, 
finely  arranged  with  every  convenience,  the 
building  being  four  stories  in  height,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  fine  basement,  are  let  to 
u  jobbing  bouse.  The  cost  of  this  property 
was  $70,001),  and  it  is,  without  exception,  tho 
finost  Piano  Forte  Waroroora  in  the  United 
States.  Tho  New  York  warehouse  is  of  brick, 
and  presents  a  fine  appoarance.  The  pictures 
we  have  given  not  only  show  the  extent  of  the 
business  of  the  Messrs.  Chiekering,  but  indi- 
cate tho  growth  of  musical  taste  in  this  coun- 
try. It  has  been  such  that  a  piano,  instead  of 
being  a  luxury,  has  become  a  household  ne- 
cessity. It  is  curious  to  compare  one  of 
Chickoring's  parlor  pianos  with  the  instrument 
dignified  by  that  name  dating  back  only  half 
a  century.  The  piano,  the  successor  of  the 
clavichord,  harpsichord  and  spinnet,  was  first 
known  as  a  musical  instrument  in  Europe,  in 
1760,  consequently  the  invention  is  but  a  cen- 
tury old.  Tho  most  famous  piano  fortes  of 
Europe  are  tho  Erard  pianos,  and  one  of  thorn 
was  used  by  Tbalberg  at  his  first  concert  at 
the  Music  Hall  in  this  city.  But  when  ho 
tried  one  of  the  Chiekering  grand  pianos 
placed  beside  it,  he  admitted  that  it  was  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  the  foreign  instrument.  The 
late  Jonas  Chiekering,  of  this  city,  devoted  his 
whole  iite  to  perfecting  the  piano.  His  first 
piaao  was  made  in  1820,  since  which  date 
more  than  twenty  thousand  pianos  have  been 
made  by  himself  and  his  sons.  The  Messrs. 
Chiekering  now  employ  300  men,  and  turn 
out  40  pianos  a  week,  or  two  thousand  and 
eighty  in  a  year,  so  greatly  has  their  business 
increased ;  yet,  with  all  the  resources  and  in- 
dustry of  their  vast  establishments,  they  find 
it  impossible  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  such  is  the 
reputation  of  their  instru- 
ments- Their  unsurpassed  pi- 
ano* carry  their  fame  to  every  'e~_ 
quarter  of  the  globe.  ^. 


STREETS  OF  PER  A. 

The  streets  of  Pera  and  its 
suburbs  may  defy  all  the  world 
to  match  them  in  the  incon- 
venience arising  from  bad 
pavements,  dirt,  crowds  of 
donkeys  laden  with  bricks  and 
timbers  for  building,  caravans 
of  camels,  and  the  tanJikas  or 
carriages  of  the  higher  classes 
of  society,  that  frequently 
blockade  the  passage.  In  the 
midst  of  this  transportation  of 
goods,  chattels,  and  gentry, 
between  buildings  that  en- 
croach upon  the  highway, 
which  is  minus  sidewalks,  the 
mixed  and  motley  multitude 
of  pedestrians  that  form  the 
great  portion  of  this  Babel 
contrive  to  thread  a  tortuous 
course;  now  arrested  by  long 
timbers  that,  fastened  together 
and  crossed  upon  the  neck  of 
the  poor  little  animal,  are  left 
to  fly  apart  and  vibrate, 
threatening  annihilation  to  the 
unfortunate  object  within  their 
reach  j  now  warned  by  tho 
tinkling  bell  that  is  suspended 
from  the  neck  of  the  camel  of 
the  approach  of  the  long  train 
that  follows ;  here  seeking 
shelter  in  the  door  of  some 
shop  from  the  rapid  and  heavy 
gallop  of  powerful  chargers 
mounted  by  Turkish  chiefs, 
whose  arms  are  rattling  upon 
the  pummel  of  the  richly  em- 
broidered saddle,  and  the  nu- 
merous attendants  who  bring 
up  the  rear ;  there  dexterously 
escaping  a  crushing  pelt  from 
a  cargo  of  bricks  that  nearly 
conceals  the  little  victim 
doomed  to  bear  it,  who,  in 
common  with  a  score  of  his 
companions,  left  to  their  own 
guidance,  jostle  and  totter 
hither  and  thither,  as  if  they 
were  practising  for  a  tilting 
match  — Tent  and  Harem. 
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A  STRANGE  STORY 

Tho  following  is  from  Whittior'H  "  Supcr- 
nutunilisni  :  "  "  In  a  letter  which  I  have  just 
received  from  a  distinguished  member  of  tho 
legal  profession  in  New  Hampshire,  a  very  re- 
markable case  is  narrated.  My  friend's  in- 
formant was  Judge  Gove,  ut  that  time  Attor- 
ney General.  A  few  yearn  since,  while  at- 
tending court  in  Cheshire  county,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  a  person  cumc  before  the  grand 

jury  to  enter  a  complaint  for  i 'der.     As  ho 

had  hoard  of  no  murder  committed  in  that 
county,  ho  looked  at  the  complainant  careful- 
ly, suspecting  him  to  be  insane.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty-five  years  of  ago, 
good-looking,  intelligent,  and  well-dressed. 
Perceiving  the  surprise  of  the  attorney  general, 
ho  said  to  him,  '  I  do  not  wonder  ut  your  as- 
tonishment; examine  those  papers.'  They 
wore  certificates  of  good  character  and  perfect 
sanity  from  a  large  number  of  tho  most  res- 
pectable people  in  the  town  where  he  resided. 
He  then  proceeded  to  state  his  complaints  as 
follows :  In  the  winter  previous  he  had  been 
hired  to  work  by  a  farmer.  Soon  after  he 
went  to  live  with  him  he  heard  strange  noises 
in  the  cellar  and  rooms.  At  first  he  took  little 
notice  of  them ;  but  one  night  he  distinctly 
heard  a  spinning-wheel  in  the  cellar,  and  loud 
sounds  in  the  entries.  The  doors  flew  open 
as  often  as  they  were  latched.  The  farmer 
laughed,  and  remarked,  'They  keep  up  quite 
a  rumpus  tonight.'  The  next  night  he  heard 
groans  as  he  wont  out  to  feed  the  cattle ;  soon 
after  Baw  a  bright  light  in  bis  bad-room,  and 
an  apparition  which  said  to  him,  '  I  will  see 
you  again ;  you  are  too  much  alarmed  now.' 
Tho  next  morning  while  passing  an  old  cov- 
ered well,  he  heard  a  noise.  He  spoke,  and  a 
voice  from  the  well  answered,  'I  am  the  Irish- 
man who  was  murdered  by  Mrs.  F ,  and 

put  here.'  The  farmer's  wife  saw  him  looking 
and  beckoned  to  him  to  desist  and  escape ; 
and  on  looking  up,  he  saw  the  farmer  point- 
ing a  gun  at  him  through  the  window.  He  at 
first  fled,  but  returning,  promised  to  reveal 
nothing,  and  continued  to  labor.  Soon  after, 
however,  the  farmer  attempted  to  kill  him 
with  a  sled-stake.  On  his  return  one  night, 
the  windows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house 
seemed  brilliantly  illuminated.  He  made 
some  remark  about  having  company,  when 
suddenly  the  lower  windows  became  dark  and 
the  upper  ones  illuminated,  and  the  whole 
house  was  a  blaze  of  fire.  Upon  this  the  farm- 
er swore,  'This  is  that  cursed  Irishman's 
work!'  He  now  left  the  house,  and  told  the 
story  to  the  neighbors,  and  was  then  informed 
that  some  years  before  an  Irishman  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  farmer,  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  was  by  many  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered. The  young  man  made  an  oath  that 
the  facts  above  stated  were  in  his  belief  true, 
but  of  course  the  intelligent  attorney  did  not 
deem  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  prosecution, 
and  consequently  the  whole  matter  was  suf- 
fered to  drop." 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
LOSING   AND   FINDING. 

BT   EMILY   R.   PAGE. 

Faint  and  white, 

In  the  still  moonlight, 
Something  lies  in  the  grass  at  my  feet; 

Perhaps  it  is  naught 

But  the  gossamer  wrought 
B/  the  cunning  spider — my  heart  to  cheat; 

Perhaps  it  is  only 

The  night-flower  lonely, 
Lifting  ite  white  brow  out  of  the  grass ; 

Lifting  it  too, 

Through  the  cold  bright  dew, 
Only  to  see  when  my  Love  should  pass. 

This— I  am  pare — 

Where  the  dew  lies  pare, 
Scarcely  brushed  by  her  foot's  light  full — 

This  is  the  way, 

1  have  heard  her  say. 
That  leads  o'er  the  lawn  to  her  Father's  Hall ; 

And  less,  I  know, 

Than  an  hour  ago, 
She  passed  like  a  perfume.  daiDty  aud  sweet, 
"    O'er  the  teoder  mass 

Of  blossoming  grass — 
The  very  grass  that  is  under  my  feet! 

0,  sweet,  bold  wind, 

Cunning  and  kind, 
Blowing  out  from  the  maidenly  west! 

Running  so  swift 

Through  the  grass  to  lift 
The  web  at  my  feet,  like  a  wave's  white  crest! 

Flattering  it  lies, 

As  if  shaken  with  sighs. 
Like  a  sweet  white  bosom  with  love  for  Its  guest, 

And  I  see  It  unfold 

With  a  meaning  untold, 
Blown  out  by  the  dear,  cunning  wind  ol  the  west! 

It  is  not  a  flower, 

Nor  the  web  of  an  hour 
Which  sometimes  the  spider  weaves— dainty  and  fine, 

And  leaves  to  grow  white 

With  the  dews  of  the  night, 
And  the  bleaching  of  moonbeams  that  silently  shine. 

Nay!  naught  that  had  not 

By  her  fulr  band  been  wrought, 
Could  my  soul  to  such  tender  delirium  stir; 

And  henceforth,  sweetly  safe, 

Here,  the  dear  airy  wnif, 
I  will  wear  on  the  heart  I  hare  given  to  her! 

And  I  gather  It  there 

With  a  tenderer  care 
Than  ever  I  gathered  a  llower  from  its  stem ; 

And  a  dreamy  perfume, 

A3  of  rosemary  bloom, 
Floats  out  of  the  delicate,  tremulous  hem. 

Fuir  fabric  of  lace ! 

Pretty  marvel  of  grace! 
Floating  down  from  u<t  band  like  a  leaf  ou  the  air! 

Thou  hast  kissed  her  dear  eyes — 

Thou  hast  drank  her  sweet  sighs! 
And  I  faiot  with  a  rapture  too  tendt-r  to  hear! 

0,  wind  of  the  west — 

Ever,  evermore  blest! 
Thou  hast  toyed  with  thy  daintiest  trifle  to-night! 

Blow  back  to  their  bowers, 

And  shame  the  sweet  flowers 
With  the  fragrance  just  won  in  thy  rapturous  flight! 

[Written  for  Ballou'fl  Pictorial.] 

ASTREA: 

—  OH,  — 

THE    RESTOBED    DAUGHTER. 

BT    MRS,    M.    A.    DENISON. 

i. — wno  is  she. 

"Is  that  the  girl?" 

"  Yes,  the  one  with  the  dark  eyes.  There, 
now  you  can  see  her — Mark  has  moved." 

"  Beautiful — very  !     She  knows  it  too." 

"  O,  I  suppose  so  !  Very  likely  her  brain  will 
be  turned  before  long.  Now  come  here;  I  will 
show  you  her  parents.  There  they  sit — that 
squint-eyed  man  with  the  red  hair,  and  that  fat 
woman — blowsy,  vulgar  !" 

"  The  parents  of  that  Hebe  ?  Nonsense  ! 
Impossible !" 

"  Well,  so  I  say.  I  don't  believe  it;  nobody 
hereabouts  does.  They  went  on  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies  some  ten  years  ago.  His  brother  is 
a  sea-captain;  you  would  not  think  him  his 
brother,  if  you  saw  him.  Well,  they  brought 
this  child  home  after  an  absence  of  four  years ; 
she  was  then  but  three.  A  most  beautiful  child 
she  was,  always  wearing  a  variety  of  ornaments. 
Strange  to  say,  they  came  home  rich  also,  built 
them  a  splendid  dwelling  in  the  city,  a  villa  in 
the  country.  The  child  is  now  thirteen,  and  re- 
ceiving a  superior  education.  She  seems  to  me 
southern  in  all  her  tastes.  Her  temperament  is 
ardentj  impulsive.  She  is  passionately  fond  of 
music  and  admiration.  She  will  bo  queenly,  if 
she  lives  three  or  four  years  longer." 


This  conversation  was  carried  on  at  a  child's 
party.  It  was  given  by,  a  wealthy  man,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  only  daughter's  birthday.  Many 
of  the  pareDts  were  also  invited,  among  them  the 
rich  but  not  aristocratic  Watermans.   - 

The  gay  dresses  of  the  little  ones  flashed  in  the 
profusion  of  light.  Among  them,  for  grace,  dig- 
nity and  beauty,  Astrea  Waterman  shone  re- 
splendent ;  she  was  far  the  loveliest  creatore 
present.  For  a  child,  she  wore  too  much  jew- 
elry ;  arms,  neck  and  head  shining  lustrous  with 
bright  gems,  bat  still  she  did  not  look  vulgar, 
but  bore  them  as  if  it  were  her  right. 

"  We  want  singing.  Who  will  sing?  Where 
is  Astrea  Waterman  V 

"  We  want  dancing.  Where  is  Astrea  Wa- 
terman.'' 

"  We  want  games.     Who  has  seen  Astrea?" 

Thus  her  name  was  coupled  with  every  amuse- 
ment;  it  was  very  evident  that  Astrea  was  the 
star,  the  belle  of  the  evening.  Her  delighted 
parents  had  eyes  only  fur  her. 

"  Is  she  not  charming?"  they  said  repeatedly 
to  each  other. 

"  See!"  exclaimed  the  wife, nudging  the  arm  of 
her  husband  ;  "  If  that  Mark  Hamilton  aint  tak- 
ing her  out  to  dance.  I  wonder  she  speaks  to 
him  ;  I  wonder  they  would  invite  him" — they, 
meant  the  Landho'nn,  who  gave  the  party. 

"  He's  a  splendid  figger,  though,"  said  Mrs. 
Waterman,  complacently. 

"His  father  failed  last  week,"  replied  her 
husband. 

"  Law !  do  see  how  she  seems  to  ffke  to 
him  !"  cried  Mrs.  Waterman,  anxiously,  in  a 
loud  whisper. 

"  She's  only  a  child,  you  know,"  replied  her 
spouse. 

"  But  she  talks  of  him  all  the  time  at  home 
(there's  that  John  Banks),  thinks  he's  the  hand- 
somest boy  of  her  acquaintance,"  replied  Mrs. 
Waterman.  "  His  father  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  have  him  grow  up  to  like  her  and 
marry  her.  See,  they're  done;  and  there  goes 
John  Bunks — yes,  she's  going  to  dance  with  him. 
Ho'b  a  catch." 

"Pshaw!  his  father  aint  worth  only  a  hundred 
thousand.  Astry  don't  go  to  no  one  less  than  & 
million  or  two,"  replied  Mr.  Waterman,  with  an 
emphatic  shake  of  the  head.  "  She's  too  young 
now  to  bother  anything  about  it ;  all  the  Marks 
and  Johns  in  existence  may  flirt  with  her,  I  don't 
care.     She  a  regular  beauty,  anyhow." 


II. — ASWRATION—  DECLARATION, 

Four  years  had  passed,  and  with  the  beautiful 
Astrea  in  a  succession  of  splendid  victories. 
There  was  indeed  danger  that  her  head  would  be 
turned.  Shu  had  grown  more  haughty  in  man- 
ner, as  well  as  more  beautiful  in  person.  It  was 
strange  that  towards  her  father  and  mother  she 
sometimes  evinced  a  marked  repugnance ;  it 
might  be  that  association  with  the  refined  and 
the  intellectual,  made  their  defects  more  striking 
to  her  keen  vision.  That  was  not  dutiful,  or 
would  not  have  been  in  some  cases;  in  hers — but 
we  shall  see  as  we  progress. 

The  brilliunt  parlors  of  the  Watermans  were 
always  lighted.  Astrea  was  their  sole  queen. 
She  was  so  regal !  so  loftily  commanding  in  her 
presence  !  She  had  always  worshippers  in  plen- 
ty. The  rich,  the  gifted  the  great;  men  high  in 
office,  in  attainments,  in  position  ;  lawyers,  cler- 
gymen, judges,  physicians,  waited  upon  her 
smiles.  She  was  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  New 
York.  Her  genius,  her  wit,  her  beauty,  drew 
even  strangers  to  her  presence ;  the  gifted  of 
other  lands  were  her  guests. 

And  all  started  and  wondered,  when  they  saw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman.  Was  it  possible  that 
they  called  such  a  jewel,  child  ?  Could  she  call 
them  mother,  father ?  She  did  ;  but  there  was  a 
strange,  lurking  consciousness  that  in  some  way 
they  were  unworthy  of  her  love.  They,  on  the 
contrary,  lavished  gifts  and  praise  upon  her ; 
they  would  have  added  caresses,  but  these  she 
could  not  endure — an  innate  delicacy  forbade  it. 

Did  she  not  love  at  all,  then  ?  Was  the  heart 
cold,  impressible  ?  0,  by  no  means!  Astrea 
was  as  noble  in  disposition  as  gifted  in  mind  and 
person.  She  was  above  the  servile  lovo  of  gold 
for  gold's  sake;  6ho  did  not  with  to  marry  a 
poor  man — her  whole  life  had  been  passed  amid 
luxury  ;  she  would  not  marry  an  ignoble  man — 
for  that  Bhe  was  too  ambitious. 

Among  all  her  admirers,  Mark  Hamilton  was 
perhaps  the  most  highly  gifted.  He  had  his  own 
way  to  make  yet  in  the  world.  The  path  was 
uphill,  and  beset  with  difficulties.  His  father 
had  died  like  a  blasted  tree,  withered  by  poverty 


and  neglect.  The  son  had  for  a  time  felt  the  de- 
pressing influences  that  surrounded  him,  but  after 
a  while  they  nerved  him  instead  of  prostrating. 
He  had  a  motheraud  two  Sisters  dependent  upon 
his  exertions,  and  he  but  twenty  one. 

How  could  he  aspire  to  the  love  of  the  beauti- 
ful Astrea  ?  It  was,  he  felt,  no  place  for  him, 
that  regal  home.  Its  luxuries  only  placed  before 
him  a  contrast  that  embittered  the  hours  he  spent 
with  her.  It  was  passing  strange — it  could  not 
be  mockery? — upon  no  other  did  she  smile  as 
upon  him.  Not  that  she  revealed  an  open  pref- 
erence— she  was  too  womanly  to  do  that  unsolic- 
ited— but  he  could  tell,  a  close  observer  could 
have  told,  also,  that  there  was  a  hidden  place  in 
her  heart  where  he  held  sole  and  undisputed 
sway. 

This  knowledge,  while  it  inspired,  also  sad- 
dened him.  He  knew  she  must  be  aware  how 
many  years  of  toil  must  be  spent  before  he  could 
honorably  ask  her  to  become  his  wife. 

One  evening  he  called,  expecting  to  find  her 
surrounded  by  her  usual  brilliant  galaxy.  To 
his  astonishment  he  was  introduced  into  a  gorge- 
ous private  parlor,  in  which  he  had  never  entered 
before.  Astrea  was  there  ;  she  welcomed  him 
with  a  bright,  warm  smile.  She  was  attired  in 
spotless  white,  a  few  pearl  ornaments  only  added. 
Never  had  she  seemed  so  surpassingly  lovely. 

"  I  thought  it  was  your  soiree  to-night,"  he 
said,  astonished. 
She  shook  her  head. 

"  You  were  not  here  at  the  last  one,  so  I  ap- 
pointed it  for  another  evening." 

"  No ;  I  was  not  here.  I  never  did  attend 
those  assemblies,"  he  replied. 

"  And  why  not  i"  she  queried,  lifting  her  dark 
eyes  to  bis  face. 

He  smiled  in  answer.  "  You  who  know  me  so 
well,  can  you  not  guess  ?"  ho  asked.  "  It  is  not 
that  I  am  proud,  but  I  should  meet  those  hero 
who  remind  me  that  I  have  not  yet  made  a  fume, 
and  am  not  so  much  entitled  to  the  distinction  of 
your  invitation  as  they." 

His  voice  trembled  sufficiently  to  show  her  that 
that  was  not  his  only  reason. 

"  I  have  sometimes  felt  hurt  at  your  neglect," 
said  Astrea,  with  down-cast  eyes.  "  If  you  were 
not  entitled,  as  you  say,  to  an  entrance,  I  should 
not  invite  you." 

"  Have  I  been  missed  ?  Has  my  absence  been 
noted,  thought  about,  for  a  moment?"  asked  the 
young  man,  earnestly,  taking"  her  hand.  In  the 
act  of  lifting  it,  be  paused  with  a  suddenly 
delicacy.  "Pardon  me,"  he  said.  "I  forget 
myself." 

"  I  hare  nothing  to  pardon,  Mr.  Hamilton," 
said  Astrea,  blushing  as  she  met  the  earnest, 
worshipful  glance  of  his  dark  eye. 

He  turned  away  suddenly  with  a  heavy  sigh. 
"  Why  should  I  burden  her  heart  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  my  hopeless  love  ?"  he  said  to  himself. 

"  Your  mother's  health  is  good,  I  hope,"  he 
said,  embarrassed. 

"  My  mother  ! '  The  word  was  spoken  with 
marked  emphasis.  He  looked  up  astonished. 
Filial  ingratitude  was  not  what  he  expected  to 
meet  in  this  faultless  creature,  this  divinity. 

"  I  cannot  help  it,  Mr.  Hamilton  ;  I  know  not 
why,  but  I  am  haunted  with  the  conviction  that 
those  to  whom  I  owe  so  much  are  not  rightly  en- 
titled to  my  love  and  veneration.  You  look  sur- 
prised that  I  mako  this  declaration,  but  you 
surely  have  heard  the  common  opinion  of 
society." 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  I  have,"  replied  Mark 
Hamilton. 

"Look  for  instance  at  me,  and  then  at  Mrs. 
Waterman.  I  think  I  am  not  vain,  least  of  all 
puffed  up  wiih  any  self-conceit,  but  where  is  there 
one  point  of  resemblance  in  mind  or  person?  I 
have  studied  her,  I  have  studied  myself,  faith- 
fully. Your  mother  has  transmitted  to  you  her 
features,  her  peculiar  delicacy  of  manner — "  she 
stopped,  conscious  that  her  enthusiasm  was  car- 
rying her  too  far. 

"  You  certainly  do  not  resemble  Mrs.  Water- 
man," said  Mark,  smiling  a  little.  "  Her  hair 
is  very  light,  and  Mr.  Waterman's  is  a  bright 
red,  while  yours  is  almost  ebon  in  its  hue.  I 
have  heard  many  remark  that." 

"  They  both  have  blue  eyes,"  said  Astrea,  half- 
laughing. 

"  While  yours  are  a  most  beautiful  brown — 
or  are  they  black  V 

"No  flattery,  Mr.  Hamilton." 
"  You  hwiv  I  would  not  flatter,"  he  replied, 
seriously. 

"I  believe  you  would  not,"  she  said,  quite  as 
seriously. 


It  was  a  dangerous  temptation  ty  him,  aud  he 
could  not  resist.  Before  he  left  her  that  night 
he  had  unfolded  all  his  plans  for  the  future;  he 
had  told  his  love,  and  she  had  listened  and 
accepted. 

"  She  was  young,  and  willing  to  wait,"  she 
said  ;  "  she  knew  that  he  would  soon  achieve  fame, 
ahigh  position.  He  had  said  right,  she  could  not 
be  the  wife  of  a  poor  man ;  but  he  was  to  win 
fortune,  as  well  as  renown.  She  would  he  his 
prophetess,  and  predict  greatness,  honor  and 
wealth." 

He  was  a  happy  man  as  he  left  that  splendid 
mansion,  on  that  auspicious  night.  His  lips  had 
touched  her  brow,  a  privilege  that  proud  men 
would  have  bended  the  knee  for,  aud  rich  men 
have  given  untold  wealth. 


III. — TREACHERY    DISCOVERED. 

"  Lud,  wife  !  O,  my  good  gracious  1  O,  ray 
good  heavens !  I  shall  go  crazy,  I  know  I 
shall !" 

"  Simon  Waterman,  what  on  yearth  is  the 
matter  with  you  ?  You've  got  me  in  such  a  flu>- 
ter !  '  Aud  Mrs.  Waterman  waddled  into  the 
room,  pulling  her  silken  wrapper  about  her  port- 
ly figure. 

"  Ruined,  wife,  ruined  !  sure  as  guns  !  Look 
as  this  letter,  all  covered  with  seals  and  furrin 
postmarks.  O,  Lud  !  it's  from — it's  from— I 
can't  say  it,"  be  gasped. 

"  Can't  you  be  a  man,  and  tell  a  body  some- 
thing? What  do  you  mean,  Simon  Waterman  ? 
I  wish  to  mercy  I  could  read  writin',  I'd  know 
what  it  was,  /  tell  ye  !" 

"  O,  grashus,  it's  from  Injy!"  And  Simon 
Waterman  sat  with  his  hands  folded,  moving  tc- 
and-fro,  the  picture  of  a  man  in  a  severe  stageif 
colic. 

"From  Injy!"  His  wife  dropped  into  the 
nearest  seat.  "  Goodness  alive,  have  they  found 
out !  What  do  they  say  ?    Quick,  tell  me,  man  !" 

"  They  say — O,  Lud!  Do  let  me  read  you 
the  letter ;"  and  holding  it  up  with  shaky  hands, 
his  head  thrown  back,  his  red  hair  standing 
straight  out,  he  read,  ulmost  spasmodically  : 

"  Sir  :— For  many  years  the  fate  of  my  only 
child  has  been  involved  in  a  terrible  mystery, 
which  we  have  in  vain  striven  to  perpetrate.  ( '  No, 
penetrate — U,  Lud  !')  After  a  diligent  inquiry 
of  fifteen  years,  I  think  I  have  at  last  found 
a  clue  to  her  whereabouts,  or  rather  that  of  her 
littlo  child,  Astrea  Elenora  Penshurst.  It  seems 
that  my  daughter,  with  this  little  child,  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  'Injy'  seventeen  years  ago, 
in  company  with  a  Major  Pollard,  whom  she 
had  clandestinely  married,  taking  with  her  the 
sum  of  ninety  thousand  dollars  in  Bank  of  Fog- 
land  notes,  and  in  gold.  The  name  of  the  ship 
was  the  'Clara,' — American — captain,  Jabez 
Waterman.  Further  than  this,  and  that  both  pa- 
rents died  on  the  passage,  I  cannot  with  certainty 
ascertain.  But  of  this  be  sure,  the  child  and  the 
money  must  be  forthcoming  when  my  agent  calls 
upon  you,  in  the  course  of  three  months,  or  tliu 
absence  of  both  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Astrea  Elenora  Penshurst  is  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
jor  General  Henry  Herbert  Peushurst,  of  her 
majesty's  hussars,  twenty-second  regiment,  and 
the  granddaughter  of  Lord  Granby  Penshurst, 
now  in  India.  Her  noble  relative  will  spare  no 
pains  for  the  restoration  of  his  daughter's  child. 
As  we  have  received  direct  information  from  the 
United  States,  it  will  be  useless  for  you  to  at- 
tempt to  conceal  yourself  or  the  child,  as  we  will 
move  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
world  it  need  be,  in  order  to  return  her  to  the 
arms  of  her  honorable  family." 

"  There !  what  do  yon  think  of  that,  eh  ? 
Sealed  by  the  lord  chancellor  !  0,  good  Lud, 
we're  ruined.  I  tell  ye  what,  old  woman,  we're 
ruined  !" 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !"  cried  Mrs.  Waterman, 
sharply;  "  somebody's  coming." 

It  was  Astrea,  passing  through  the  room  to 
reach  her  own.  The  two  base  wretches  cowed 
before  her  inquiring  glance;  neither  of  theoi 
dared  look  her  in  the  face.  Never  had  she  ap- 
peared so  supremely  beautiful  as  when  it  was  so 
fully  apparent  that  they  must  lose  her  forever. 
She  paused  a  moment,  seeing  their  excited  man- 
ner, and  asked,  naturally,  what  had  happened. 

Simon's  glance  at  his  wife  seemed  to  say, 
"  There  !  she  knows."  Mrs.  Waterman  re- 
turned a  threatening  look,  and  replied  that  noth- 
ing had  happened  out  of  the  unnatural  course, 
and  rising,  beckoned  her  husband  to  follow  her. 

"  Well,  what's  to  he  done  ?"  he  asked.  "  Must 
we  give  it  all  up  V* 

"Give  it  all  up?  No,  you  coward,  give  np 
nothing !  Tear  up  that  letter,  or  burn  it;  travel 
— take  her  off  somewhere,  she  wants  to  go." 

"But  everybody  will  know  where  we  are 
going ;  don't  you  see  that  ?  The  girl  is  a  woman 
grown  ;  don't  yon  think  it  will  be  found  out,  fel- 
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lors  nrtor  hor  as  they  arc  too?"  and  Ho  groaned 
in  anguish. 

"  Dispute  it,  then,  you  fool !  She's  oars  ;  who 
dares  to  say  she  isn't  ours?  bom  in  a  furrin 
eountry  to  he  sure,  where  I  went  fur  the  benefit 
of  my  health.  Dispute  it  ;  we've  got  money 
enough  and  to  spare.  I  tull  yo  what,  old  man, 
I'd  fight  it  out  now,  and  if  they  take  her,  why 
people  wont  half  of  'em  believe  it.  There  Bint 
no  proof,  not  u  jot  or  tittle.  Your  brother's 
dead,  and  'tian't  likely  any  of  the  erew  is  liviu*. 
Come,  bo  spunky  1" 

"  Well,  old  woman,  I'll  see,  I'll  see  1"  he  said, 
fumbling  about  hi*  poekets.  "As  you  say, 
thuro  aiut  no  maimer  of  proof  to  he  suro  ;  broth- 
er Jabez  is  dead,  and  we've  got  his  properly. 
Lot  'em  eome  on,  I  aitit  afraid  !  Get  mo  my  gold 
specs,  wife,  I'm  going  out." 

The  gold  spees  wero  found  and  properly  ad- 
justed,  the  ^'old-headed  cane  was  put  in  motion, 
imd  the  moneyed  man  wont  down  street  in  no 
very  enviable  frame  of  mind.  Only  ono  thing 
gave  him  comfort  :  the  letter  might  have  been 
written  by  an  impostor,  who  wanted  to  get  his 
monoy.  He  would  be  very  sharp  and  shrewd, 
nobody  should  take  advantage  of  him.  As  he 
walked  and  thought,  his  courage  rose. 


IV. — ASTREA  FINDS  THE  LETTER. 

On  going  through  the  hall  on  that  same  morn- 
ing, Astrea  had  discovered  a  folded  paper  lying 
in  a  corner  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  A  thrill  ran 
through  her  veins,  she  knew  not  why,  as  she 
picked  it  up  and  hurried  to  her  chamber.  She 
was  breathless,  as  she  sat  down  to  open  it.  It 
was  postmarked  so  strangely!  "  Was  it  indeed 
a  betrayal  of  confidence'?"  she  asked,  as  she  sat 
trembling  with  excitement,  looking  upon  the 
strange  letter  that  she  longed  to  read.  "  Was  it 
this  that  had  thrown  her  parents  into  such  an 
unwonted  state  of  excitement  1  Might  it  not 
possibly  be  something  of  importance  concerning 
herself?" 

It  was  a  questionable  conclusion  at  which  she 
arrived,  but  she  justified  herself,  as,  with  eager 
eyes  and  wildly-beating  heart,  she  perused  the 
letter  from  beginning  to  end.  0,  joy  !  For  a 
moment  her  pulses  almost  stopped.  Here  the 
mystery  was  solved ;  her  lineage  was  pure  and 
unsullied.  These  vulgar  people,  kind  as  they 
had  been  to  her,  were  her  abductors,  and  hers 
was  the  fortune  they  held  and  had  enjoyed  so 
long.  How  fervently  she  thanked  Heaven  for  this 
•wonderful  interposition — this,  as  she  thought,  al- 
most miraculous  event. 

What  should  she  do  with  this  evidence  1  Her 
resolution  was  quickly  taken  ;  she  would  go  im- 
mediately to  Mark  Hamilton.  He  had  a  right  to 
her  confidence.  In  an  hour  after  that  she  sat  in 
his  office,  and  the  letter  was  in  his  bands.  He 
looked  towards  her  as  he  read,  his  eyes  spark- 
ling with  pleasure. 

"  Indeed  I  wish  you  joy  \"  he  exclaimed,  fer- 
vently ;  "  but  you  must  act  with  great  caution. 
Of  course  yon  were  too  young  to  remember  any- 
thing connected  with  the  event,  and  there  may 
be  absence  of  proof,  although  from  the  way  this 
letter  reads,  I  should  think  not.  I  presume  if 
this  agent  comes,  your  Mr.  Waterman  will  con- 
sult his  lawyer,  and  he  is  rich,  immensely  rich." 
"  But  his  wealth  is  all  mine  !"  exclaimed  As- 
trea, indignantly. 

"  Very  true ;  but,  I  repeat,  be  cautious,  very 
cautious.  If,  when  the  matter  takes  legal  form, 
you  side  with  the  agent  who  will  come  on,  as  of 
course  you  will,  then  you  can  confide  all  your 
suspicions,  objects,  protests,  etc.,  to  your  lawyer 
— and — " 

"  Wait !  I  choose  you  for  my  legal  adviser," 
she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  Thank  you  for  the  honor  conferred.  It  is  a 
great  honor.  But  remember  this  will  be  a  com- 
plicated case,  and  I  am  a  young  man,  some 
would  say  inexperienced.  There  are  able  law- 
yers, whose  gray  hairs — " 

"  Wisdom  doesn't  always  dwell  in  gray  hairs," 
said  Astrea.  "  You  need  say  no  more ;  I  will 
have  yon  for  my  counsel,  or  none — unless,  in- 
deed, you  refuse  I" 

"  I  assure  you  I  would  not  do  that,"  he  said 
earnestly ;  "  and  I  further  assure  you,  that  if  un- 
tiring vigilance,  hard  study,  and  a  head  whose 
every  faculty  will  be  brought  into  the  contest,  can 
effect  a  decision  in  your  favor,  I  shall  be  success- 
ful. Meanwhile,  it  is  extremely  fortunate  that 
yon  have  this  letter.  Keep  it  sacredly,  and 
write  immediately  to  the  chancellor  whose  name 
I  observe  underneath,  this  signature.  I  would 
also  advise  you  to  write  to  Lord  Granby  Pens- 


harst,  your  grandfather,  If  this  missive  is  correct. 
We  must  got  some  proof*  from  India — for  in- 
stance, likoncsscB  of  your  father  anil  mother  if 
possible.  However,  wo  will  wnit  till  the  agent 
mentioned  here  bus  arrived.  He  is  probably  in 
Bttglfind  by  this  time,  and  will  arrive  here  some- 
where about  the  last  of  this  month.  Keep  very 
calm  at  home  ;  do  not  let  them  suspect  that  you 
have  this  information.  By  the  way,  how  in  the 
name  of  merey  did  you  obtain  this  letter?" 

"  By  tha  merest  chance  in  the-  world,"  replied 
Astrea.  "  I  found  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
where  he  must  have  dropped  it." 

■'  Strange  I  It  is  assuredly  a  providence,"  said 
the  young  lawyer.  "  I  should  have  thought  al- 
most any  ono  in  bis  sane  mind  would  have  de- 
stroyed it  immediately,  under  the  eirriimstuuces, 
or  locked  it  away  where  it  would  have  been  safe 
from  discovery.  But  thus  knavery  often  defeats 
itself." 


v. UErUSINO    A    MATCH. 

"  Astry,  I  want  you  to  come  in  my  room  a 
minute." 

The  young  girl  roused  herself  from  a  pleasant 
reverie,  at  the  sound  of  the  fawning  voice.  She 
had  noticed  an  unusual  commotion  about  the 
house  nearly  all  the  afternoon.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  nook  and  cranny  had  been  searched,  and 
she  knew  it  was  for  the  missing  letter  which  was 
safely  locked  away  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  For 
a  moment,  as  she  looked  up  and  saw  the  insig- 
nificant face  of  Simon  Waterman,  the  red  blood 
leaped  to  her  very  brow,  and  it  was  with  difficul- 
ty she  commanded  herself  sufficiently  to  follow 
him. 

"Astry,  my  daughter,  I've  got  something 
pleasant  to  tell  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  is  it  ?  I  must  request  you  to 
be  brief,"  the  said,  with  a  stately  manner,  as  she 
stood  before  him. 

"  Sit  down,  my  daughter,  sit  down ;  your  fath- 
er has  go — " 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  prefer  to  stand  up.  Will 
you  be  brief1?" 

He  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of  gaping  won- 
der. She,  recollecting  herself,  unbent  from  her 
extreme  dignity  sufficiently  to  listen  in  a  calmer 
mood. 

"  I  have  had  a  proposition  for  your  hand,  my 
child,"  he  said,  with  becoming  paternal  ten- 
derness. 

"Indeed!"  The  old  hauteur  came  back,  in 
spite  of  her  resolves. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  the  son  of  William  Nestor — 
the  great,  magnificent  William  Nestor,  rich 
enough  to  buy  your  old  father  a  dozen  times — 
has  made  a  very  honorable  preposition  for  your 
hand." 

**  Then,  if  he  has  made  a  '  preposition/  I  will 
answer  him  with  an  *  interjection  '  and  an  excla- 
mation, 0  !  and  no !" 

The  man  looked  at  her  stupidly. 

"  I  say  I  wont  have  him  !"  cried  Astrea,  with 
scornful  lip,  flashing  eye,  and  dilated  nostril. 

"  You — wont — have — him — eh  V 

"No,  I  wont  have  him!"  she  replied,  ve- 
hemently. 

"  He's  rich,"  replied  the  old  man,  passively, 
stunned  out  of  all  resistance. 

"  That  makes  no  difference,  sir,"  said  Astrea, 
controlling  herself  so  as  to  assume  her  habitual 
habit  of  respect.  "  Were  he  made  of  gold,  I 
would  not  marry  him." 

"  You  are  crazy,  child  !'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  V  she  asked,  calmly,  amil- 
ing  a  little. 

He  grew  nervous. 

"  I — parents  have  the  right — that  is,  they  say 
thus  far  shalt  thou — to  be  understood,  I  mean — 
/  wish  you  to  marry  this  man." 

"  Your  wishes  are  to  me  of  no  manner  of  im- 
portance, sir,  in  this  matter.  Were  my  father 
the  king,  I  should  not  allow  him  to  dispose  of 
my  hand  as  he  pleased." 

The  man  started,  looked  keenly  at  her  for  a 
moment,  then  shook  from  head  to  foot,  as  if  with 
an  ague  chill. 

"  You  can  go,  Astry  ;  but,"  he  added,  faintly, 
"  I  shall  hold  another  interview  with  you,  and — 
to  be  understood — I  mean — " 

"  It  is  no  manner  of  consequence,  sir,  what 
you  mean,"  said  Astrea ;  and  fearing  that  she 
had  said  too  much,  she  hastily  left  the  room. 

VI — SUCCESS   AND    RESTORATION. 

The  scene,  a  crowded  court-room ;  Mark  Ham- 
ilton, the  "young  man  eloquent,"  in  the  midst 
of  a  lofty  appeal,  seemed  like  an  inspired  being ; 


bit  dark  hair  was  thrown  carelessly  back  from  a 

noble  forehead— his  eyes  emitted  flashes  of  light, 

He  was  drawing  near  the  conclusion  of  bis 
speech.  It  had  been  an  exciting  case;  none 
more  bo,  perhaps,  in  all  the  annals  of  law.  The 
Wutermans,  restless  und  frightened,  occupied 
positions  near  their  counsel. 

A  dark-haired  man,  of  a  somewhat  striking 
nppcaranv,  an  Englishman,  sat  near,  and  by  bis 
side,  Astrea,  closely  veiled,  though  the  intense 
emotion  manifested  in  her  countenance  and 
eager,  shining  eyes,  could  be  seen  by  those  near 
enough  through  the  envious  guuzc. 

There  was  a  silence  us  of  the  dead,  when  the 
learned  counsel,  lifted  above,  almost  out  of  him- 
self by  the  force  of  his  own  eloquence,  began  a 
sentence  that  was  to  decide  the  case  perhaps 
forever. 

"And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  more  evidence,  mute  but  powerful;  the 
faces  of  the  dead  will  speak  to  you  as  voices 
from  the  silent  gravo." 

At  a  motion  of  his  hand,  two  immensely  large 
pictures  were  brought  forward,  the  coverings 
carefully  drawn  aside,  disclosing  two  full  length 
portraits;  one,  that  of  a  lovely  lady  habited  in 
crimson  velvet  and  diamonds  ;  the  other,  a  noble 
military  officer  dressed  in  splendid  regimentals. 
Now  had  come  the  trying  moment.  There  was  a 
rush  forward,  then  again  breathless  silence. 

"I  would  have  you  note  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  young  lady,  whose  right  is  disputed,  and 
this  picture,"  pointing  to  one  of  the  portraits. 

Astrea  came  forward,  supported  by  the  agent 
from  abroad.  Her  hands  trembled,  as  she  untied 
the  strings  of  her  bonnet  and  stood  before  them, 
a  living  transcript  of  the  picture,  that  might  al- 
most have  been  painted  for  her.  A  murmur  ran 
through  the  building,  from  those  who  saw,  of 
approbation — from  thos3  who  did  not  of  disap- 
pointment. But  a  scene  followed  which  drew 
tears  from  every  eye.  The  young  girl  turned, 
all  excitement,  all  emotion,  and  kneeling  rever- 
ently at  the  feet  of  the  portrait,  cried,  passion- 
ately, "My  mother!  0,  my  mother!"  Then 
rising,  she  leaned  forward  and  kissed  the  white 
brow. 

A  shout  of  applause  went  up  as  she  did  this. 
Her  unaffected  tremor,  the  pathos  of  her  rich 
voice,  her  extreme  loveliness,  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  the  trial,  all  com- 
bined to  make  a  deathless  impression.  Hand- 
kerchiefs were  waved  —  there  was  a  rushing 
sound  of  voices,  the  sympathy  of  united  hearts 
breaking  into  sound.  The  jury  did  not  leave 
their  seats.  With  trembling  lips,  they  gave  in  a 
unanimous  verdict.  Then  the  hall  resounded 
again  with  the  rapturous  exclamations  of  the 
throng. 

Meantime  the  guilty  Watermans,  pale  as  death, 
shaking  with  terror,  feeling  that  their  hour  had 
come,  and  writhing  under  the  stinging  impreca- 
tions of  )oung  Hamilton,  sat  cowering  in  their 
seats.  In  all  absence  of  direct  proof,  the  guilt 
of  abduction  could  not  be  fully  made  out  against 
them;  but  their  subsequent  wealth,  when  before 
the  voyage  they  were  comparatively  poor,  was 
evidence  sufficient  that  the  money  of  the  unfor- 
tunate passengers  had  been  appropriated  unlaw- 
fully to  their  own  use. 

The  ninety  thousand  dollars  were  ordered  to 
be  refunded  to  Astrea,  and  the  wretched  couple 
were  set  at  liberty  under  heavy  bail.  They  re- 
stored the  greater  part  of  the  fortune,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  Astrea's  liberality,  were  enabled  to 
enter  a  small  business  that  kept  them  far  above 
want. 

Thus  Mark  Hamilton  made  himself  a  reputa- 
tion that  was  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  One  suc- 
cess followed  another,  until  his  name  stood  upon 
the  topmost  roll  of  fame.  A  year  elapsed  before 
he  was  wedded  to  Astrea,  she  meanwhile  jour- 
neying to  England,  in  order  to  extend  her  ac- 
quaintance to  the  members  of  her  father's  family. 
In  the  Old  World,  her  grace  and  beauty  gained 
her  an  enviable  distinction,  and  she  was  besieged 
with  aspirants  for  her  hand  ;  but  her  noble  heart 
remained  true  to  the  love  that  had  been  inspired 
by  as  noble  qualities  as  were  ever  ascribed  to  man- 
hood. She  returned,  unmoved  by  the  admira- 
tion of  the  titled  scions  of  an  English  soil,  and 
married  Mark  Hamilton,  her  first  and  only  love. 

The  wedding  was  celebrated  in  the  old  Trinity 
church  in  New  York,  with  due  magnificence, 
and  never  was  there  a  nobler  bridegroom,  never 
a  more  lovely  bride. 

i  ^.—  > 

LABOR. 
Labor  is  life!     'Tis  the  still  water  fuiloth; 
Idleness  ever  despairetli,  bewaileto; 
Keep  the  watch  wound,  or  the  dark  rust  assaileth! 

Mrs  Osgood. 


j;>iily  GEIGER, 

At  the  time  General  Green  retreated  before 
Lord  Hawdon  from  Ninety-Six,  when  he  had 
paused  Broad  Kivcr,  he  was  very  desirous  to  send 
an  order  to  General  Sumter,  who  was  on  the 
Wateree,  to  join  him,  that  they  might  attack 
Rawdon,  who  bad  divided  bin  force.  But  the 
general  could  find  no  man  in  that  part  of  the 
State  who  was  bold  enough  to  undertake  so  dan- 
gerous a  mission.  The  country  to  be  passed 
through,  for  many  miles,  was  full  of  biood-thirnty 
torici,  who,  on  every  occasion  that  offered,  im- 
brued their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  whig*.  At 
length  Kmily  Gciger  presented  herself  to  Genera] 
Green,  and  proposed  to  act  as  bis  messenger; 
and  the  general,  both  surprised  and  delighted, 
cloned  with  her  proposal.  He  according  wrote  n 
letter  and  delivered  it,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
inuniciiied  the  contents  of  it  verbally,  to  be  told 
to  Sumter  in  rase  of  accidents.  Emily  was 
young,  but  as  to  her  person  or  adventures  on  the 
way  we  have  no  further  information,  except  that 
she  was  mounted,  on  horseback,  upon  a  side- 
saddle, ami  on  the  neeoml  day  of  her  journey 
she  was  intercepted  by  Lord  Kawdon's  scouts. 
Coming  fiom  the  direction  of  Green's  armv,  and 
not  being  able  to  tell  an  untruth  without  flush- 
ing, Emily  wati  suspected,  and  confined  to  a 
room  ;  anil  as  the  officer  in  command  had  the 
modesty  not  to  search  her  at  the  'ime,  he  sent  for 
an  old  tory  matron  as  more  fitting  for  that  pur- 
pose. Emily  was  not  wanting  in  expedient,  and 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  bu.-tle  a 
little  subsided,  she  ate  up  the  Utter  piece  by  piece. 
After  a  while  the  matron  arrived,  and  upon 
searching  carefully,  nothing  was  to  be  found  of  a 
suspicious  nature  about  the  prisoner,  and  she 
would  disclose  nothing.  Suspicion  being  thus 
allayed,  the  officer  commanding  the  scouts  suf- 
fered Emily  to  depart  for  where  she  was  bound  ; 
bat  she  took  a  circuitous  route  to  avoid  fur- 
ther detention,  and  soon  after  struck  in  the  road 
to  Sumter's  camp,  where  she  arrived  in  safety. 
Emily  told  her  adventure,  and  delivered  Green's 
verbal  message  to  Sumter,  who,  in  consequence, 
soon  after  joind  the  main  army  at  Orangcburgh. 
Emily  Geiger  afterwards  married  Mr.  Tberwitz, 
a  rich  planter  on  the  Congaree. — Revolutionary 
Heroines. 

MR.  CHOATE'S  LOVE  FOR  BOOKS. 

A  dealer  in  old  books  sends  to  the  New  York 
Times  the  following:  "About  ten  years  ago, 
when  on  a  visit,  or  passing  through  this  city,  Mr 
Choate  called  at  my  store  about  ten  o'clock,  A. 
M-,  and  introduced  himself  as  a  lover  of  books 
and  an  occasional  bu^er,  and  then  desired  to  be 
shown  where  the  Metaphysics,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  classics  stood.  He  immediately  com- 
menced his  researches  with  great  apparent  eager- 
ness, nor  did  he  quit  his  toil  till  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  the  store  being  shut  up,  thus 
having  been  over  nine  hours  on  a  stretch,  with- 
out food  or  drink.  He  remarked  that  he  had 
quite  exhausted  himself  mentally  as  well  as  bod- 
ily. He  had  been  greatly  interested,  as  well  as 
excited,  at  what  he  had  seen,  'for,'  continued 
he,  '  I  have  discovered  many  books  that  I  have 
never  seen  before,  and  seen  those  that  I  had 
never  heard  of;  but,  above  all,  I  have  been  more 
than  overjoyed  at  discovering  in  your  collection 
a  copy  of  a  famous  commentary  on  the  writings 
of  Homer,  in  seven  volumes,  quarto,  a  work  that 
I  have  long  had  an  intense  desire  to  possess/ 
He  afterwards  purchased  the  precious  volumes. 
I  had  the  seven  volumes  boond  in  three,  in  a 
handsome  and  appropriate  style.  These  works 
no  doubt  still  grace  his  library." 

HEALTH. 

Health  is  the  soul  that  animates  all  enjoyments 
of  life,  which  fade,  and  are  tasteless  if  not  dead, 
without  it.  A  man  starves  at  the  best  and  the 
greatest  tables,  makes  faces  at  the  noblest  and 
most  delicate  wines,  is  poor  and  wretched  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  treasures  and  fortunes , 
with  common  diseases  strength  grows  decrepit: 
youth  loses  all  vigor,  and  beauty  all  charms ; 
music  grows  harsh,  and  conversation  disagree- 
able ;  palaces  are  prisons,  or  of  equal  confine- 
ment ;  riches  are  useless,  honor  and  attendance 
are  cumbersome,  and  crowns  themselves  are  a 
burden  ;  but  it  diseases  are  painful  and  violent, 
they  equal  all  conditions  of  life,  make  no  differ- 
ence between  a  prince  and  a  beggar  ;  and  a  fit  of 
stone  or  the  colic  puts  a  king  to  the  rack,  and 
makes  him  as  miserable  as  he  can  do  the  mean- 
est, the  worst,  and  the  most  criminal  of  his  sub- 
jects.— Sir  W.  Temple. 

A  PEACEFUL  HOME. 

That  house  is  no  home  which  holds  a  grum- 
bling father,  a  scolding  mother,  a  rowdy  son,  a 
lazy  daughter,  and  a  bad-tempered  child.  It  may 
be  built  of  marble,  surrounded  by  garden,  park 
and  fountains;  carpets  of  extravagant  costliness 
may  spread  its  floors ;  pictures  of  rarest  merit 
may  adorn  its  walls;  its  tables  may  abound  with 
dainties  the  most  luxurious  ;  its  every  ordering 
may  be  complete,  but  yet  it  will  not  be  a  home. 
To  make  it  such,  there  must  be  a  change  of  in- 
mates.— Betcher. 

IIVTEGRITY. 

Be  and  continue  poor,  young  man,  while  others 
around  you  grow  rich  by  fraud  and  disloyalty ; 
be  without  place  or  power,  while  others  beg  their 
way  upward  ;  bear  the  pain  of  disappointed 
hopes,  while  others  gain  the  accomplishment  of 
theirs  by  flattery ;  forego  the  gracious  pressure 
of  the  hand,  for  which  others  cringe  and  crawl. 
Wrap  yourself  up  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek 
a  friend  and  your  daily  bread.  If  you  have,  in 
such  a  course,  grown  grav  with  unblenched  hon- 
or, bless  God  and  die. — Briiv~ehiMnn. 
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THE    GRAND    SQUARE   AT   PERUGIA,   ITALY. 


PERUGIA. 

The  engraving  above  presents  a  view  of  Pe- 
rugia, rendered  infamous  by  the  atrocities  re- 
cently committed  there  by  the  hireling  Swiss  in 
the  service  of  the  pope.  Liko 
some  other  towns  in  the  States 
of  the  chnrch,  it  declared  for 
Italian  liberty,  but  we  believe 
that  it  was  the  only  one  visit- 
ed by  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 
The  Swiss  Guard,  after  effect- 
ing an  entrance  into  the  city, 
sacked  it  and  mnrdored  all 
they  met  with.  Our  country- 
man, Mr.  Perkins,  with  hia 
sister  and  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  Doane,  widow  of  the 
late  Bishop  of  New  Jersey, 
were  only  Baved  from  death 
by  the  generous  devotion  of 
their  landlady,  whose  husband 
was  mnrdered  by  the  Swiss, 
and  by  a  private  soldier,  who 
yielded  to  Mr.  Perkins's  en- 
treaties and  promises.  Mr. 
Perkins  has  since  amply  re- 
warded his  protector,  by  pro- 
curing his  discharge  from  the 
army  and  liberally  providing 
for  him.  The  Perkins  party 
was  robbed  of  all  their  clothes 
and  property,  amounting  to 
about  three  thousand  dollars' 
worth,  but  indemnification 
has  since  been  obtained  from 
the  papal  government, through 
the  representations  ot  the 
American  minister  at  Home. 
For  ihe  part  he  took  in  con- 
ducting hiB  hirelings  to  mur- 
der and  rapine,  the  colonel 
commandant  has  been  made 
a  general.  The  exterior  view 
of  the  city  of  Perugia  is  very 
striking,  partly  owing  to  its 
elevation,  being  built  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain  ridge 
which  divides  the  valleys  of 
Gerna  and  the  Tiber.  The 
ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Perugia  to  th<?  city  gates  is 
so  steep,  that  additional 
horses  or  oxen  are  required 
to  assist  post-horses  in  mount- 
ing it.  The  interior  of  the 
city  iB  full  of  objects  of  inter- 
est— palaces,  churches,  mon- 
asteries, pictures,  statues,' etc. 
There  are  upwards  of  one 
hundred  churches,  and  some 
fifty  monasteries.  Consider- 
able portions  of  the  old  Et- 
ruscan walls  and  foundations 
of  gates  remain ;  and  many 
Etruscan  tombs  have  been 
discovered  since  1 840,  con- 
taining most  interesting  spec- 


imens of  bronze  vases,  lamps,  weapons,  etc. 
Perugia  possesses  several  fine  piazzas  or  sqnures, 
formed  of  noble  and  picturesque  buildings, 
though  many  ot  them  have  been  Badly  disfigured. 


One  of  these  piazeas  is  represented  in  our  en- 
graving, and  is  highly  picturesque  in  its  features, 
and  when  filled  with  the  townspeople  and  peas- 
antry on   market-days,   presents  a  bright  and 


stirring  scene.  The  Piazza  Sopramnro  is  singn- 
lor  from  the  fact  of  being  supported  by  subter- 
ranean masonry.  In  another  of  the  piazzas  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  fountains  in  Italy, 
composed  of  marble  and 
bronze, ornamented  with  beau- 
tiful statues  and  relievos,  the 
work  ot  Nicola  and  Giovanni 
da  Pisa.  Perugia  has  been 
much  visited  by  the  plague. 
In  1348,  100,000  are  said  to 
have  perished;  and  in  1524, 
Pietro  Perugino  was  one  of 
the  victims.  Notwithstanding 
this,  from  its  elevated  posi- 
tion, the  city  is  very  healthy, 
and  at  the  season  when  the 
heat  is  so  overpowering  in  It- 
aly, is  resorted  to  for  its  re- 
freshing coolness ;  the  sur- 
rounding view  is  beautiful. 


OISE   OP   THE    CAMEL   CORPS    OF  INDIA. 


CAMEL  CORPS  IN  INDIA. 

The  accompanying  engrav- 
ing, representing  a  camel  be- 
longing the  famous  Camel 
Corps  employed  in  the  British 
service  in  India,  with  one  of 
the  9*2d  Highlanders  monnted 
on  his  back,  is  based  on  a 
drawing  made  by  a  Highland 
officer  now  serving  in  the 
East.  All  the  details  are  giv- 
en with  military  accuracy. 
The  Camel  Corps,  now  com- 
manded by  Captain  Payne 
Barras,  late  the  Poonah  Horse, 
was  raised  last  year  in  Raj- 
pootana,  by  Captain  Lucas. 
It  numbers  about  600,  and  is 
distributed,  in  bodies  of  about 
200,  with  the  different  col- 
umns in  pursnit  of  Tantia 
Topee.  The  portion  with 
General  Michel  s  force  has 
been  carrying  a  detachment 
of  1 50  of  92d  Highlanders  for 
the  last  two  months.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  corps  are  the 
great  distances  infantry  can 
be  taken  in  pursuit  of  the  en- 
emy, and  brought  compara- 
tively fresh  into  action,  at  the 
same  time  bearing  their  ra- 
tions, etc.,  etc.,  for  five  or  six 
days.  When  tents  and  camp 
equipage  are  left  behind  for 
several  days,  as  often  happens 
in  a  long  pursuit,  the  thick 
rugs  of  which  the  camel's  sad- 
dle is  composed  forms  an  ex- 
cellent bed  and  covering  for 
the  soldier.  The  corps  has 
also  been  exceedingly  useful 
in  conveying  despatches  and 
gaining  intelligence  of  the  en- 
emy's movements. 
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URBAN  It  W  v/./i. 

TBB    NBW    HAIUHNIAN    MINISTER. 

Urban  Ratazzi,  who  has  been  several 
times  Ministor  imil  President  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Chambers,  was  born  in  tho  city  of 
Alessandria,  in  the  year  Ihoh,  ol  h  highly 
rospoctablo  and  even  distinguished  fami- 
ly. At  mi  early  ago  ho  com  in  on  rod  the 
study  of  tlio  law,  nnil  noon  acquired  rep- 
utution  !>y  hiti  ability  mul  learning.  In 
1848  the  electors  of  Alessandria  returned 
him  to  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Th* 
important  draught  of  u  law  for  a  fusion 
willi  I.omlmrdy  was  confided  to  him  in  tho 
month  of  July,  1848,  and  tho  Bulho  min- 
istry having  soon  fit  to  retire  aftor  tho 
voto  of  tho  Chamber  on  this  question, 
M  Ratani  entered  tho  new  cabinet  with 
the  portfolio  oi  Public  Instruction.  This 
Cabinet  was  short-lived,  like  that  which 
succeeded  it,  and  in  tho  same  year,  18-tH, 
Qiobertl  having  boon  entrusted  with  tho 
reconstruction  of  tho  government,  ap- 
pointed M.  Ratazzi  first  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice, and  afterwards  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior. Tho  diflbroiiccs  hetweon  tho  Pres- 
ident of  tho  Council,  who  wished  to  re- 
establish by  Piedmontese  arms  tho  sov- 
ereigns of  Rome  and  Tuscany  who  had 
boon  expelled  by  the  revolution,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministers,  who,  with  Charles 
Alhort,  were  for  a  war  with  Austria,  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Gioborti,  and  M. 
Ratazzi  remained  tho  chief  of  tho  cabi- 
net, of  which  ho  was  the  loading  spirit. 
In  this  capacity  he  pronounced  against 
tho  armistice  concluded  at  Milan  six 
months  before.     After  the  fatal  conso- 

3uences  of  tho  defeat  of  Novara,  the  ab- 
ication  of  the  king  and  the  despairing 
retirement  of  the  ministry,  M.  Ratazzi 
resumed  his  seat  as  a  deputy.  Returning 
to  everyday  life,  the  former  chief  of  the 
democratic  cabinet,  whose  last  participa- 
tion in  affairs  had  enlightened  him  on  tho 
conditions  of  power,  and  whoso  views 
had  been  modified,  separated  himself  in 
tho  following  session  (1850)  from  his 
most  progressive  friends,  and  constituted, 
with  their  new  tendencies,  a  distinct  par- 

*ty,  which  still  exists.  The  programme 
of  this  party,  at  once  national  and  dy- 
nastic, constantly  won  accessions.  M. 
Ratazzi,  a  voluntary  supporter  of  the 
ministry  in  many  cases,  was,  in  the  ses- 
sion of  1851-52,  elected  vice-president  of 
the  chamber  by  a  handsome  majority. 
Count  Cavour  now  proposed  a  fusion 
with  the  Ratazzi  party.  This  coalition 
was  called  the  connubio  (marriage),  and 
tho  name  has  remained  famous.  Soon 
after,  Cavour,  overthrowing  the  Azeglio 
ministry,  rose  to  power.  In  the  month 
of  October,  1853,  be  induced  M.  Ratazzi 
to  take  office  with  him  as  Minister  of 
Justice.     The  administration  was  then 

_  passing  through  a  severe  crisis.     The 
people,  dissatisfied  with  the  increase  of 
taxes  and  the  dearness  of  provisions,  re- 
belled in  the  streets  of  Turin,  and  threat- 
ened the  first  minister.     M.  Ratazzi  act- 
ed a  truly  generous  and  courageous  part 
in  entering  the  cabinet,  and  he  labored  effectively 
in  calming  the  public  mind.     His  name  and  the 
guarantee  of  his   presence  accomplished  more 
than  vigorous  measures.     In  1855  he  exchanged 
the  seals  for  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  a  post 


COMMANDER  URBAN  RATAZZI,  MINISTER  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  SARDINIA. 


which  he  kept  till  the  14th  of  January  of  last 
year.  In  both  these  capacities  he  proposed  and 
carried  important  laws  respecting  the  press,  legis- 
lation, religious  orders,  and  the  administration 
of  government.     Few  statesmen  have  worked  so 


hard  and  so  usefully  in  so  short  a  space  of  time. 
His  last  retirement  from  power  gives  us  the 
measure  of  the  noble  and  delicate  character  he 
has  always  shown.  Notwithstanding  his  exces- 
sive reserve  in  politics,  notwithstanding  his  well- 


known  devotion  to  the  king  and  hia  cor- 
dial agreement  with  the  president  of  tho 
council,  tho  Minister  of  the  Interior  had 
not  ceased  to  exhibit  the  utmost  antipa- 
thy to  tho  retrogrades  and  tho  allies  of 
tho  Austrian  party  in  parliament.  They 
forgave  him  neither  his  origin  nor  tho 
share  ho  had  in  elevating  Count  Cavour 
to  power.  Tho  most  odious  attacks 
wore  daily  made  against  him.  They 
reached  such  a  height  of  violence  that 
M.  Ratazzi  resolved  to  retire,  leaving  to 
ovents  the  care  of  punching  Iiih  tradu- 
COTir  It  was  a  painful  surprise  to  tho 
chamber  and  tho  country.  Public  atten- 
tion, in  spite  of  his  avowed  intention 
never  again  to  take  office,  did  not  lose 
night  of  him.  He  was  watched  in  his 
humble  deputy's  scat  with  us  keen  an  in- 
tercut, perhaps,  as  when  placed  on  tho 
ministerial  bench.  The  year  1H58,  so 
crowded  for  history  with  the  struggle  be- 
tween Franco  and  Piedmont  against 
Austria,  punished  those  who  still  hoped 
to  subject  the  only  free  country  of  Italy 
to  foreign  vasBalage.  The  Franco-Sar- 
dinian alliance  made  patent  to  all,  the 
magnanimous  words  of  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  at  the  opening  of  the  Pied- 
montese parliament;  these  different  and 
convincing  proofs  of  the  approaching  tri- 
umph of  the  cause  of  independence  re- 
duced the  anti  national  party  to  silence. 
M.  Ratazzi  yielded  to  tho  universal  wish 
that  he  should  once  again  occupy  the 
post  of  President  of  the  Chamber.  In  a 
remarkable  address  he  said,  "  After  tho 
appeal  made  to  concord  and  self-denial 
by  august  lips,  every  man  ought  to  si- 
lence Mb  own  prejudices,  and  think  only 
of  his  king  and  country,  to  serve  them 
to  the  extent  of  his  strength."  M.  Ra- 
tazzi, the  personal  friend  of  the  king,  de- 
voted to  the  dynasty  and  at  the  same 
time  leader  of  tho  progressive  party,  uni- 
versally respected  for  his  services,  his 
spotless  integrity,  his  dignified  and  kind 
manners,  although  he  has  exhausted  all 
honors,  and  exercised  all  powers,  has  not 
yet  reached  the  end  of  his  career. 

CALPEE,  HINDOSTAN. 

The  town  of  which  we  herewith  give  a 
striking  view,  is  in  the  province  of  Agra, 
on  the  Jumna,  about  fifty  miles  south- 
west of  Cawnpore.     The  original  town 
stood  on  the  plain,  remote  from  the  riv- 
er ;  bnt  repeated  incursions  by  the  Mah- 
rattas  induced  the  inhabitants  to  remove 
it  to  its  present  position,  among  exten- 
sive ravines,  where  there  is  a  fort  com- 
manding the  Jumna.     The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  and  has  been  accustomed 
to  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.     It  was, 
at  least  before  the  recent  troubles  in  In- 
dia,  an  entrepot  for  the  cotton  of  the 
southwest  territories,  and  was  noted  for 
its  paper  and  sugar  candy — the  latter  an 
item   of  product  not  so  unimportant  in 
the  East  as  its  name  implies  to  Europe- 
an ideas.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  res- 
toration of  tranquillity  in  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated  has  had  a  corresponding  ef- 
fect on  its  condition  as  one  of  the  trading  towns 
of  India.     The  return  of  a  state  of  peace  and 
quietness,  we  trust,  will  still  further  develope  the 
internal  resources  of  this  land  of  the  East. 


CALPEF,   ON    THE   JUMNA,   INDIA. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  M-,  Baltimore,  Md.— The  Hawaiian  Kingdom  has 
adopted  the  American  silver  dollar  as  the  standard  of 
value.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Jlonolulo  has 
attempted  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  American 
dimes  and  half  dimes  by  making  them  curreDt  at  their 
actual  value. 

Juvenis. — The  battle  of  Colloden  was  fougbton  the  lGth 
of  April,  1746 

"  Pike's  Peakee.-'— A  .cubic  inch  of  gold  is  worth  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  dollars;  a  cubic  foot.,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  dollars 

R,  M. — Seville  is  perhapt  the  oldest  city  in  Europe.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Phoenicians. 

It.  F-,  Richmond,  Va.—  Large  quantities  of  tobacco  have 
beeo  raised  this  year  in  Hawaii,  Sandwich  Islands  The 
manure  used  is  decomposed  lav*. 

"  Builder,"  West  Cambridge  — The  difference  between 
the  Eastern  red  brick  and  the  yellow  brick  of  Milwau- 
kee consists  principally  in  the  clay  itself,  the  former 
containing  the  sulphuret  of  iron  in  combination  with 
alumina,  the  latter  sulphur  instead. 

Reader.— The  Crench  invaded  Ireland  in  1797,  but  ac- 
complished nothing. 

(i  Landlord,"  Nashua,  N  H- — Stetson's  Astor House  farm, 
in  New  Jersey,  comprises  300  acres,  ins  high  state  of 
cultivation,  on  which  are  fi fey  choice  imported  cattle, 
produciug  450  quirts  of  milk  per  day,  400  bead  of 
swine  and  4000  hens. 

R.  A. — We  do  not  undertake  to  give  medical  advice — that 
is  the  province  of  profex.iionul  men. 

"Mariner," — Minora  Ledge  Lighthouse  is  now  sixty- 
two  feet  high,  and  will  be  finished  next  season. 

Tiiesims. — The  Royal  Italian  Opera.  House,  Bow  Street, 
Covent-girden,  London,  as  it  now  stands,  is  externally 
one  huge  structure,  nearly  400  feet  high  by  120  feet 
brood,  and  no  less  than  240  feet  long,  about  one-filth 
larger  than  the  late  theatre,  and  ubout  the  same  size  as 
the  celebrated  La  Sea  la.  of  Milan,  hitherto  the  largest 
io  the  world. 

T.  M. — When  reading  or  writing  the  person  should  be  so 
seated  as  to  have  the  back  to  the  light,  that  it  may  fall 
on  the  paper,  and  so  relieve  the  eyes. 

Q.  C  — The  best  representation  of  "  Philip  Garbols  "  we 
ever  saw  was  the  late  Henry  J    Finn. 

R.  G  ,  Buffalo,  N.  V  — M  Scbwarzer  estimates  the  total 
value  of  Austrian  production— agricultural,  metallic, 
industrial  and  commercial— ut  4,100,000,000  tlorins. 


FOREIGN  TRAVEL. 

Never  was  there  a  year,  perhaps,  when  so 
many  Americans  have  gone  abroad,  than  the 
present.  The  numerous  steamships  which  are 
constantly  leaving  our  ports  for  Europe,  have 
departed  full-freighted  with  our  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  bent  on  beholding  the  wonders 
of  the  Old  World.  The  complete  revival  ofbusi- 
ness,  after  its  temporary  prostration,  enabled 
large  numbers  to  do  so.  Then  again,  the  grow- 
ing extravagance  of  living  at  our  fashionable 
resorts  has,  it  has  been  hinted,  made  a  foreign,  in 
preference  to  a  domestic  tour,  a  matter  of  econ- 
omy. We  have  been  told  that  a  family  could 
cross  the  Atlantic,  spend  some  weeks  in  Europe 
and  return,  with  a  less  expenditure  than  a  sum- 
mer at  Saratoga  or  Newport  would  involve. 
This  may  be  an  exaggerated  statement.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  fashionables  of  Europe 
pass  their  summers  more  rationally  than  "our 
best  society "  does.  Extravagant  displays  of 
dress  are  mauvais  ton  at  continental  watering 
places  and  rural  retreats.  The  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  Europe  do  not  think  it  essential  to 
their  reputation  to  ruin  costly  dresses  by  car- 
travel  ;  neither  do  they  consider  it  imperative  to 
"  throw  away  their  cash  to  show  how  much  they 
have  a  year."  Tbey  rather  prefer  to  rest  their 
prestige  on  personal  acquirements.  It  is  rather 
humiliating,  however,  to  know  that  there  is  less 
snobbishness  in  aristocratic  circles  on  the  contin- 
ent than  in  fashionable  coteries  with  us. 

The  war  in  Italy  did  not  check  the  tide  of 
travel  as  it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  do.  It 
was  soon  apparent  that  it  would  be  confined  to  a 
narrow  space,  and  numbers  of  adventurous  trav- 
ellers were  attracted  to  its  outskirts  to  witness 
the  thrilling  features  of  martial  strife,  and  peace 
has  now  thrown  down  the  barriers  of  a  region 
rendered  attractive  by  the  tremendous  dramas 
therein  enacted. 

It  is  quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  question  or 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel. 
The  minds  that  doubt  its  importance  as  a  means 
of  education,  belong  to  the-  dark  ages.  Few  per- 
sons are  injured  by  foreign  travel  who  would  be 
improved  by  remaining  at  home.  Those  who 
are  frivolous  and  vicious  at  home,  will  be  frivo- 
lous and  vicious  abroad.  "  Travellers  beyond 
sea  change  their  climates,  but  not  their  hearts," 
says  the  Roman  poet.  But  earnest  and  thought- 
ful men  who  go  to  Europe  to  study  humanity  as 
well  as  art,  in  manifestations  new  to  them,  never 
fail  to  be  improved  by  the  enlargement  of  their 
sphere  of  observation.  As  absence  only  intensi- 
fies the  flame  of  true  love,  so  it  only  stimulates 


the  ardor  of  true  patriotism.  Our  returned 
American  travellers  are  better  citizens  than  when 
they  left  our  shores  ;  they  are  better  enabled  to 
appreciate  our  institutions,  and  their  views  are 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive.  It  has  been 
observed  that  our  countrymen  abroad  lose  the 
bitterness  of  partizanship  in  an  expanded  and 
generous  patriotism.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions to  prove  the  rule,  but  the  mass  leave  behind 
them  the  bitternesses  of  party  strife. 

Americans  worthy  of  the  name,  in  surveying 
the  world  from  the  stand-point  of  personal  ob- 
servation, recognize  the  unparalleled  greatness 
and  prosperity,  and  the  complete  independence 
of  their  country.  This  conviction  alone  is  worth 
all  the  cost  of  foreign  travel.  "  I  have  come 
back,"  said  General  Fierce,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  "  more  thoroughly  convinced,  than  ever 
before,  of  the  wisdom,  strength  and  durability  of 
these  institutions  under  which  we  live,  and  of  the 
constitution  which  upholds  them.  We  have  no 
questions  of  the  balance  of  power  to  continually 
agitate  and  disturb  us.  We  need  not  give  our- 
selves one  moment's  uneasiness  about  arm- 
aments by  sea  or  by  land,  on  the  part  of  any  for- 
eign power.  Whether  these  armaments  be  in- 
creased or  diminished — whether  they  be  strong 
or  weak — is  to  us,  as  a  nation,  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. With  the  great  barrier  of  the  Atlantic 
rolling  between  us  and  them,  so  long  as  we  are 
true  to  ourselves,  true  to  our  theory,  true  to  our 
honor  and  dignity,  and  just  to  them,  they  will 
have  no  motive,  and,  let  me  add,  I  believe  they 
will  have  no  inclination  to  interfere,  even  if  they 
had  the  material  might,  with  our  outward  march 
of  peaceful  prosperity.  We  have  only  to  culti- 
vate the  peerless  inheritance  which,  through  the 
interposition  and  blessing  of  God,  has  descended 
to  us  ;  to  recognize  and  gratefully  acknowledge 
ilis  goodness;  to  obey  law,  and,  first  of  alt,  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  ;  and  we  cannot  fail 
to  secure  an  unchecked  career  of  pervading, 
united  prosperity  and  happiness."  Though  this 
may  be  the  theory  of  every  hopeful  patriot,  it  is 
worth  much  to  receive  an  indelible  impression  of 
its  truth. 

NEAR  HOME. 

The  gold  mines  of  Georgia  promise  as  liberal 
a  yield  to  the  miner  as  any  that  have  been  ex- 
plored. Those  in  search  of  the  precious  ore  need 
not  travel  to  Fike's  Fcak,  or  to  California,  to 
gratify  their  avarice,  for  the  fact  is  well  authenti- 
cated that  as  rich  veins  exist  in  Georgia  as  in  any 
known  place  in  the  world.  Professor  Darby's 
testimony  as  to  this  locality  is  corroborated  by 
specimens  of  quartz  now  to  be  seen  here  that  pre- 
sent abundance  of  yellow  proof  of  their  worth. 
Wo  have  seen  pieces  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  con- 
taining, at  a  moderate  estimate,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pennyweights  of  pure  gold,  and  nuggets  of 
smaller  size,  six  and  eight  pennyweights.  Mr. 
Mahone,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Glade 
Mines — the  richest  discovered — is  at  the  Revere 
House  with  specimens  well  worthy  of  examin- 
ation, which  he  will  be  happy  to  exhibit  to  any 
one  desirous  of  seeing  them.  They  are  very 
curious. 

Peach  Cutting  Machine — A  maninBoon- 
ville,  Arkansas,  named  J.  C.  Kuhn,  has  patented 
a  "  Yankee  notion,"  which  "  dresses  "  a  peach  in 
the  neatest  and  best  manner.  For  preserving 
and  drying,  the  6tones  have  to  be  extracted  from 
the  peaches,  and  this  invention  is  designed  to  cut 
them  in  pieces  and  remove  the  stone  at  one  op- 
eration. It  consists  of  two  curved  knives,  which 
cross  each  other  and  are  attached  to  elastic  bars, 
used  in  connection  with  a  tube  placed  vertically 
within  a  box,  and  a  pressing  lever. 

*    ^m»    »  —  .       ■ 

A  pleasant  Cure. — The  young  man  who 
cast  his  eyes  on  a  young  lady  coming  out  of 
church,  has  had  them  replaced  by  going  to  the 
altar  with  her,  and  now  sees  as  well  as  ever. 

i    »•»    » 

Liberty. — -Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  peo- 
ple ;  a  people  must  raise  themselves  to  liberty ; 
it  is  a  blessing  that  must  be  earned  before  it  can 
be  enjoyed. 

<  ■■■  >  — ■■■ 

Scotch  Saying. — Folks  must  put  up  wi'  their 
own  kin  as  they  do  wi'  their  own  noses — it's  their 
own  flesh  and  bloed. 

<      — ■♦     > ; 

A  Scrap  op  Morality. — Sincerely  to  aspire 
after  virtue  is  to  gain  her ;  and  zealously  to  labor 
after  her  wages  is  to  receive  them. 


THE  TOAD  TRADE. 

Do  not  start,  gentle  reader,  at  the  title  of  this 
article;  we  mean  not  to  discourse  allegorically 
and  figuratively  of  social  toad-eating  and  toad- 
eaters — leaving  these  subjects  to  the  pens  of 
Thackeray  and  Curtis — but  of  a  legitimate  trade 
in  garden  toads,  those  honest  enemies  of  destruc- 
tive insects,  and  friends  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  None  but  Frenchmen,  of  course,  would 
think  of  making  a  regular  business  of  trading  in 
these  brown-coated  gentlemen,  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  trade  flourishing  in  Faris  alone. 

Toads  for  some  years  have  been  the  indispen- 
sable allies  of  the  French  market  gardeners,  cul- 
tivating rich  and  moist  grounds.  Many  of  these 
men  fill  their  gardens  with  them  to  get  rid  of  a 
throng  of  insects  injurious  to  the  vegetables  they 
have  raised  by  laboriuns  and  scientific  culture. 
Especially  do  toads  attack  and  demolish  the 
sings  and  snails  which  in  a  single  night  some- 
times utterly  destroy  the  commercial  value  of 
lettuce,  carrots,  asparagus,  and  even  early  fruits. 
In  having  recourse  to  these  singular  auxiliaries, 
the  French  gardeners  imitate  their  English 
brethren. 

A  great  portion  of  the  vegetable  supply  of 
London  is  derived  from  kitchen-gardens  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  immense  city,  cultivated,  it  is 
said,  by  35,000  persons.  These  gardens  are  a 
perfect  marvel  of  luborious  culture.  You  see, 
sometimes,  acres  and  acres,  covered  with  hand- 
glasses. Richly  manured  and  sedulously  tended, 
some  of  these  garden-spots  are  so  managed  as  tu 
yield  rive  crops  annually.  Not  only  is  there  not 
a  weed  among  them,  but  the  vegetables  are  ex- 
amined with  louses  to  detect  mildew  and  fungi. 
Besides  toads,  which  they  pay  six  shillings  a 
duzen  for,  they  make  use  of  fowls  to  destroy  the 
aphides,  rigging  them  with  boots  which  prevent 
their  scratching,  and  allow  them  only  the  use  of 
their  bills. 

The  price  of  toads  is  lower  in  Paris  than  in 
London ;  in  the  former  city  tlioy  are  still  sold, 
i.utuithsianding  the  demand,  for  about  fifty  ■cents 
a  dozen,  and  many  are  exported  to  England. 
The  dealers  in  this  strange  commodity  keep 
them  in  the  bottom  of  huge  casks,  into  which 
they  are  constantly  plunging  their  bare  hands 
and  arms,  without  showing  the  slightest  feat  of 
the  liquid  secreted  by  the  toads,  which  science 
has  sometimes  declared  harmless,  and  sometimes 
pronounced  venomous.  Busy  little  fellows,  these 
repulsive-looking  creatures  are,  and  worthy  of  all 
possible  encouragement  and  patronage. 

A  Curiosity. — Johu  J.  Dyer  &.  Co  ,  No.  35 
School  Street,  Boston,  have  just  published  a 
most  novel  "  Illustratld  Scrap-Book."  It 
is  in  largo  quarto  form,  and  contains  Five  Hun- 
dred Pictures,  upon  every  conceivable  subject  of 
every  day  lite,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nation- 
alities, types  of  character,  famous  architecture, 
portraits  of  noted  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and 
in  short,  an  inexhaustible  resort  for  study  and 
amusement  for  old  and  young.  It  is  the  first 
book  of  the  kind,  aud  the  cheapest,  we  have  ever 
seen.  Any  person  enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to 
the  publisher,  in  letter-stamps  or  silver,  will  re- 
ceive a  copy  post  paid  by  return  of  mail.  Here 
is  something  to  amuse  the  family  with,  the  com- 
ing long  evenings. 


The  Boston  Critic. — This  is  the  title  of  a 
new  and  neatly  prin:ed  folio  paper,  issued  week- 
ly by  C  H.  Bailey,  Webster  &  Co.,  No.  16  Sum- 
mer Street.  Its  special  purpose,  we  are  told,  is 
to  "expose,  condemn,  and  thus  contribute  to 
remedy  social  abuses."  It  also  aims  to  furnish 
a  pleasant  literary  miscellany.  Its  epigraph  is, 
"  Heart — Com  age — Honor — Patience — Will." 


Negro  Wit. — "Sambo,  you  know  dat  Par- 
son Muffin  tole  us  last  Sunday  dat  good  cometh 
out  of  evil.  Now  for  an  illustration.  Dis  kinky 
lock  ob  Dinah's  wool  sent  me  in  her  last  letter, 
rejoices  de  cockles  ob  my  heart.  Dus,  dis-tress 
causes  happiness.  Q  E.  D.  Don't  you  see 
'um  V 

Politicians. — Politicians  are  hard  hitters, 
and  sometimes  receive  hard  hits.  Somebody 
says,  a  leading  maxim  with  almost  every  politi- 
cian is  always  to  keep  his  countenance  and  never 
to  keep  his  word. 


Truth  in  a  Nutshell. — There  is  many  a 
man  whose  tongue  might  govern  multitudes,  if 
he  could  only  govern  his  tongue. 


THE  DASHAYTAY  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 
The  Dashaway  Temperance  Society  is  a  thriv- 
ing "  league  "  in  San  Francisco.  The  original 
nineteen  starters  were  habitues  of  an  engine  house, 
and  members  of  the  company  that  propelled  the 
machine.  They  had  been  four  or  live  days  and 
nights  on  a  frightful  "  tear,"  without  going  out 
of  the  house,  when  snakes  and  other  "insects" 
that  usually  follow  such  orgies,  began  to  appear. 
At  length  a  dawn  of  reason  began  to  reach  one 
of  the  party,  who  was  worm-eaten  clean  through, 
when  he  rose  on  his  tottering  legs,  and  nervously 
exclaimed,  "  Boys,  let's  dash  away  this  stuff,  and 
drink  no  more!"  "Agreed!"  said  three  orfour. 
"I'm  hanged  if  I  don't!"  says  another;  and  so 
on  by  degrees  the  whole  nineteen  came  in  and  • 
signed  a  moral  "Declaration  of  Independence." 
Subsequently  the  whole  company  signed  the  con- 
tract. From  this  little  point  started  the  "Dash- 
away  Association,"  numbering  now  about  fifteen 
hundred  members,  including  in  its  number  the 
first  Governor  of  California,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  confirmed  inebriate  ;  also  lawyers,  actors, 
and  civilians  of  all  grades,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest — from  those  who  tippled  in  fashion- 
able society,  in  fashionable  saloons,  among  the 
politicians  of  the  day  (always  liberal  about  elec- 
tion time),  to  tnose  who  took  their  quiet  "snif- 
ter" of  double-breasted  Minnie-rifle  whiskey,  on 
the  docks  and  wharves. 

A  FRENCH  CHARITY. 

The  French  people  are  among  the  most  char- 
itable in  the  world.  Many  of  their  institutions 
are  founded  on  very  benevolent  principles,  and 
indicate  a  noble  spirit  of  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  poor.  Some  time  since  a  new- 
eleemosynary  institution  was  inaugurated  at 
Paris.  It  consists  of  a  large  and  elegant  retreat, 
which  is  intended  for  the  residence  of  workmen 
convalescing  from  diseases  of  which  they  have 
been  cured  in  the  city  hospitals,  but  who  require 
more  or  less  of  time  for  a  perfect  re-establishment 
of  their  health.  This  new  hospital  is  endowed 
with  fifty  acres  of  ground  laid  off  in  walks  and 
grass  plots,  and  decorated  with  fountains  and 
running  water.  It  has  long  corridors  for  prome- 
nades during  rainy  weather,  and  is  in  every  way 
adapted  to  the  recuperation  of  invalids  abto  to 
move  about.  The  initiative  of  this  great  estab- 
lishment was  taken  by  the  emperor.  The  State 
pays  the  greater  part  of  the  expense  ;  the  city 
the  remainder.  About  five  hundred  persons  can 
bo  received  at  once,  and  it  is  computed  that  the 
number  of  invalids  who  will  annually  be  received 
will  amount  to  six  thousand. 

Sewing  Machine. — We  have  in  our  family 
a  marvelous  little  agent,  which  is  a  wonder  of 
docility,  industry  and  promptness  ;  which  is  nlso 
always  ready  when  called  upon,  ond  which  never 
tires.  This  most  indispensible  domestic  article 
is  one  of  Ladd  &  Wehstek's  Tight  Stitch  Sew- 
ing Machines.  It  is  a  never  ending  source  of 
wonder  to  behold  tho  amount  of  finished  work  it 
will  turn  out ;  so  perfect,  uniform  and  strong. 
With  this  little  bit  of  machinery,  a  child  twelve 
years  old  can  accomplish  more  in  half  a  day  than 
a  score  of  seamstresses,  with  their  hands  alone, 
can  do  in  a  week!  We  most  heartily  endorse 
the  Ladd  &  Wehstbs  machine,  after  having 
thoroughly  tested  it  by  careful  use.  We  are  at  a 
loss  whether  most  to  admire  it  for  the  simplicity 
of  its  construction  {whereby  it  is  next  to  impossi- 
ble for  it  to  get  out  of  order),  or  the  perfectionof 
the  work  which  it  consummates. 


The  Boston  Saturday  Evening  Express. 
— This  enterprising  weekly  miscellaneous  journal 
has  just  completed  its  first  year  of  publication, 
and  has  steadily  grown  in  public  favor  from  the 
commencement,  until  it  has  attained  a  firm 
foundation.  This  position  has  been  reached  by 
no  spasmodic  effort,  but  through  patient  indus- 
try and  liberal  enterprise  on  the  part  of  its  pub- 
lishers. The  Express  is  becoming  a  Sunday 
morning  necessity  to  our  citizens. 


Just  so. — The  policy  that  can  strike  only 
while  the  iron  is  hot,  will  be  overcome  by  the 
perseverance  that  can  make  the  iron  hot  by 

striking. 

i  —  —  - 

Question  and  Answer. — What  would  Nep- 
tune exclaim  if  the  sea  were  taken  from  him  ?  I 
have  not  a  notion! 


Wearing  Black. — The  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans dress  in  black  is  because  they  dislike  a  "fit 
of  the  blues." 


BALLOU'S   riCTOHIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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THfe  <iKANAKY  BURYING  (JROUNl). 

Tlio  Granary  Burying  Ground  waa  no  called 
from  tin  old  building  that  stood  thereabout  In  tho 
unto  revolutionary  period.  At  tho  time  of  tho 
Revolution,  there  waa  an  immense  enclosure  hero, 
attached,  it*  wo  remember  rightly,  to  the  alms- 
house. After  tho  battle  of  Dunkor  Hill,  this 
field  gave  ghastly  evidence  of  tho  prowess  of  tho 
continental  troops  in  their  oral  groat  Toslstance  to 
tho  enemies  of  their  country,  for  hero  were 
ranged,  previous  to  interment,  tho  corpses  of  the 
private  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  tho  storm  of 
tho  redoubt.    They  lay  in  ranks  together  upon 

tho  BWard  as  they  hud  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  tho  hour  of  battlo.  There  was  tho  flunk  com- 
pany sergeant,  his  scarlet  uniform,  whoso  facings 
distinguished  his  regiment,  dyed  with  a  deeper 
red,  his  limbs  stiffened,  bin  features  still  wearing 
the  defiant  look  of  tho  death-struggle  j  there  tho 
.slum  Highlander  of  tho  92d,  his  bloody  tartan 
folded  over  his  still  heart  that  would  no  more 
beat  to  the  pibroch  or  slogan  of  his  elan,  whoso 
last  prophetic  song  had  boon,  perhaps, 

"  WVII,  muybe,  return  to  Louhubor  no  more." 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  bravo  and  loyul— our 
gallant  enemies!  But  a  costlier  sacrifice  was  the 
blood  poured  forth  as  freely  as  water  on  yonder 
monumental  hill — mount  of  battle,  not  for  king, 
but  for  country  ;  nor  has  our  Israel  a  higher  place 
than  that  whereon  "our  fathers  bared  their  fore- 
heads to  the  God  of  battles  when  he  came  to  his 
awful  baptism  of  bloodand  fire." 

A  STORY  OF  WATERLOO. 

The  following  story  pertaining  to  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  told  by  Whelcm  in  his  recent  excellent 
history  of  France,  published  by  the  Blackwoods, 
Ed  in  burg,  the  author  guarantees  to  be  authentic ; 
"It  was  Sunday;  and  while  all  the  church  bells 
in  England  were  calling  the  people  to  prayer,  the 
cannonade  commenced.  Everybody  was  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  battle.  It  was  known  in  Eng- 
land that  Napoleon  had  crossed  into  the  Nether- 
lands, and  that  Wellington  was  ready  to  meet 
him.  News  was  slow  of  coming,  and  people's 
hearts  were  sick  with  the  expectation  of  the  next 
mail.  It  chanced  that  between  the  services  on 
that  eventful  Sunday,  a  clergyman  in  Kent  was 
walking  in  his  garden.  His  gardener  was  an  old 
soldier  who  had  fought  in  Spain.  He  said, 
'  There's  a  fight  going  on,  sir,  somewhere  ;  for 
I  remember  when  we  were  in  the  peninsula  we 
always  knew  when  a  cannonade  was  taking  place, 
wherever  it  might  be,  by  a  crumbling  of  fresh 
mould.'  He  took  a  spade  and  dug  down  a  single 
foot,  and  along  the  smooth  surface  left  by  the 
steel  an  imperceptible  trembling  shook  down  the 
little  pellets  of  the  soil.  '  That's  it,  sir,'  said  the 
gardener,  'they're  at  it, sure  enough.'  Before 
the  next  Sunday  came  round,  the  news  had 
spread  from  end  to  end  of  all  the  seagirt  isle ; 
joy  cannon  bad  sounded  from  all  the  castles  in 
the  land,  and  it  was  known  that  the  greatest  vic- 
tory of  modern  times  had  crowned  the  British 
arms." 


Ballou's  Dollar  Magazine— for  Septem- 
ber, is  a  choice  and  beautiful  number."  One 
hundred  pages  of  original  matter,  also  numerous 
fine  illustrations,  and  two  pages  of  most  laugh- 
able humorous  engravings,  all  original.  For  sale 
everywhere  for  Ten  Cents  per  copy.  Sent  by 
mail  for  one  dollar  a  year.  The  cheapest  maga- 
zine in  the  world. 


An  Old  Notary.— M.  Danahon,  the  senior 
of  the  notaries  of  France,  has  just  died  at  Aram- 
ita  (Basses  Pyrenees),  aged  96,  in  full  possession 
of  his  faculties.  He  began  to  practise  his  pro- 
fession under  Louis  XVI. 

A  Zouave's  Luck.— A  Zouave  lost  one  of 
his  fingers  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  "Bon!" 
he  exclaimed, — "just  my  luck  to  lose  the  finger 
upon  which  I  wore  my  wedding  ring.  Now  my 
wife  will  insist  that  I  gave  it  to  another  woman." 

Madame  Eistori. — Wont  there  be  a  sensa- 
tion when 'this  great  artiste  gives  her  readings 
here.  She  will  draw  almost  as  well  as  the  Rav- 
els, and  the  less  people  understand  her  the  more 
delighted  they  will  be. 

A  Juvenile  Idea. — A  sharp  urchin  derided 
the  dignity  of  the  sun,  because  he  is  only  a  day 
laborer. 

1    mmm    % 

Note  it.  —  Straighten  is  to  make  straight; 
while  straiten  is  to  make  narrow. 


WHAT  NATIONS  FIGHT  HARDEST? 

A  paragraph  from  tho  Herald  bun  bcuu  going 
tho  rounds,  which  presumes  to  show,  in  tnhuhir 
form,  what  nations  fight  hardest,  by  tho  number 
slain  in  proportion  to  those  engaged.  The  arti- 
cle goes  on  to  sttite  that  only  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  forces  ongaged  at  Sulforino  wure  killed  and 
wounded,  nod  on  comparing  this  with  the  killed 
and  wounded  in  other  decisive  battles  in  this 
country  and  in  Mexico,  concludes  that  our  own 
troops,  tho  English,  and  oven  tho  Mexicans, 
whom  it  has  been  tho  habit  to  depreciate,  are 
much  harder  fighters  than  the  French  and  Aus- 
trians.  At  tho  battlo  of  Bunker  Hill  there  were 
forty-three  per  ceut.  killed  and  wounded,  and  in 
tho  various  engagements  of  the  Mexican  war  the 
number  placed  hors  du  combat  varied  from  thir- 
ty-threo  to  ten  per  cent.  The  per  ccntago  of 
killed  and  wounded  will  not  depend  simply  upon 
hard  fighting,  but  upon  tho  numbers  engaged. 
In  a  fight  between  half  a  dozen  combatants,  tho 
ono  side  would  annihilate  tho  other,  and  more 
than  fifty  per  cent,  will  perish.  Tho  Horatii  and 
Curatii  fought,  and  out  of  tho  six  combatants  five 
were  killed.  In  armies  of  hundreds  of  thousands, 
only  a  small  proportion  can  be  brought  face  to 
face,  and  consequently  the  killed  and  wounded 
will  be  a  small  per  centago  of  the  whole  number. 
But  the  military  editors  of  New  York  perform 
their  calculation*  by  simple  addition,  and  scorn 
to  acknowledge  tho  disturbing  influence  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

■ *  —  *■»  » 

WHISKEY  MAKING. 

The  Apache  Indians,  it  is  doubtless  well  known, 
have  no  liquor  law,  and  they  make  their  own 
fire-water  as  follows  :  The  corn  is  first  soaked 
for  twenty-four  hours,  a  hole  is  then  dug  in  the 
ground,  generally  in  a  wigwam,  and  some  dry 
grass  laid  on  the  bottom  ;  on  this  grass  the  corn 
is  placed,  and  a  layer  of  grass  over  it.  Four  or 
five  times  a  day  warm  water  is  sprinkled  over 
the  corn,  and  at  night  the  family  sleep  on  it  to 
increase  the  warmth,  and  make  the  corn  sprout 
quick.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five  days  the  corn 
is  all  sprouted ;  it  is  then  dried,  and  pounded 
fine,  put  in  a  kettle,  and  boiled  for  five  hours ; 
when  cooled,  it  is  mixed  with  sugar  and  flour, 
and  left  to  ferment  for  twelve  hours,  when  it  is 
ready  for  drinking.  Although  not  rank  to  tho 
taste,  and  fiery,  its  intoxicating  power  is  very 
great,  and  when  an  Indian  has  a  quart  or  two 
aboard,  he  don't  care  a  copper  who  is  President 
of  the  United  States. 

i  — ■■»  » 

The  Dyspeptic. — Is  there  a  more  miserable 
person  in  existence  than  the  confirmed  dyspep- 
tic? And  yet  he  may  certainly  be  cured,  and 
that,  too,  right  speedily,  by  the  use  of  the  Oxy- 
genated Bitters.  This  article  has  been  long  be- 
fore the  public,  receiving  the  endorsement  of  the 
medical  faculty,  and  its  name  is  a  "  household 
word  "  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  Indigestion  is  a 
fearful  enemy  to  contend  with,  but  we  have  the 
means  of  entirely  vanquishing  this  terrible  foe, 
in  the  use  of  these  celebrated  Bitters. 

I    ^mm    t  ■   ■  ■ 

The  three  Emperors. — It  is  not  at  all  un- 
likely that  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Kaiser  of 
Austria  will  before  long  meet  Louis  Napoleon  at 
the  Tuillcries.  The  imperial  adventurer  has 
fought  with  both  of  them  and  shaken  hands. 
"  Long  live  our  friends  the  enemies !"  as  Talley- 
rand said  when  the  allies  entered  Paris. 

<  ^«—  i 

Worth  remembering. — Any  one  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  can  hand  bis  mag- 
azines, sheet  music,  or  newspapers,  to  the  ex- 
press, tied  up  with  the  directions,  and  addressed 
to  our  office,  22  Winter  Street,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  strong  and  handsome,  at  a  trifling 
charge,  and  returned  in  one  week. 


Pleasant  Information. — Chemical  exami- 
nations, it  is  said,  go  to  show  that  most  of  the 
vinegar  made  in  New  York  is  adulterated  with 
sugar  of  lead,  vitriolic  acid,  and  other  poisonous 
metals  and  minerals. 


Tom  Thumb  on  the  Wave. — Little  Tom 
Thumb,  the  renowned  General,  is  coming  out 
with  the  luxuries  which  he  can  so  well  afford.  He 
has  just  had  a  new  yacht  built  for  him,  which 
proves  to  be  the  fastest  of  all  around  Bridgeport. 
1  ■»■■  »  -  ■ 

A  Question.— Mrs.  Partington  asks,  very  in- 
dignantly, if  the  bills  before  Congress  are  not 
counterfeit,  why  should  there  be  such  a  difficulty 
in  passing  them  ? 


fflSMaggrte  Cf.atJjmngs. 

Forty-nine  inilcn  of  the  old  Atlantic  cubic  bus 
been  re-shipped  to  Livorpooh 

The  new  calhedrnl  of  ('hrixt  Church,  Montnal, 
is  now  creating  at  q  cost  of  upward!  of  S2ou,oou. 

George  A.  Meit/.ko,  professor  of  music  in  Cus- 
tlcton  Seminary,  committed  suicide  a  few  days 
since. 

Tho  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate  states 
that  five  missionaries  from  the  Southern  Metho- 
dist Church  will  sail  for  Japan  in  November. 

Tho  sugar  crop  in  Louisiana  looks  exceedingly 
well.  In  Texas,  the  sugar  and  cotton  goon  very 
finely,  and  a  large  crop  is  anticipated. 

The  New  Bedford  Standard  says  there  is  a 
man  in  that  City  who  is  the  smallest  of  eleven 
children,  and  yet  weighs  212  pounds. 

A  crane  was  killed  in  Longmeadow,  by  Byron 
II.  Kldridgo  of  Agawam,  which  measured  six 
feet  from  wing  to  wing,  and  live  feet  from  head 
to  leet. 

Tho  Montreal  Patriot,  in  a  pnrngraph  of  five 
lines,  announces  the  discontinuance  of  five  Cana- 
dian papers.  They  all  died  from  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic appreciation  and  support. 

The  amount  of  land  sold  at  the  recent  gov- 
ernment sales  in  Kansas,  is  said  to  have  been  as- 
tonishingly small,  compared  with  former  years; 
whilo  the  subsequent  location  of  land  warrants 
was  very  limited. 

Advices  from  the  South  show  that  the  growing 
cotton  crop  will  probably  reach  the  quantity  of 
four  millions  of  bales.  This  crop,  at  fifty  dol- 
lars a  bale,  will  produce  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars. 

Dr.  J.  Bush  of  Vassalboro',  Me.,  says  he  has 
cured  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  by  administering 
the  juice  of  the  plantain  freely,  at  the  same  time 
giving  strong  sweating  powders  to  expel  the 
poison  from  the  system. 

The  New  York  canals  appear  to  be  in  a  bad 
way.  So  far  the  present  year,  the  total  amount 
of  tolls  is  only  $784,999,  or  nearly  a  million  and 
a  quarter  less  than  for  the  same  period  in  1857, 
and  about  $200,000  less  than  in  1858. 

The  celebrated  magician,  who  has  travelled 
the  country  over  as  the  "  Fakir  of  Siva,"  is  now 
pastor  of  one  of  the  congregations  at  Mount 
Pleasant,  Iowa,  and  is  known  as  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haskill. 

Two  unhappy  little  lads  drowned  themselves 
in  a  boat  load  of  wheat  lying  at  the  wharf  in 
Milwaukie,  recently.  The  playful  little  fellows 
jumped  in  for  a  frolic,  and  sunk  almost  as  if  in 
water.  Their  bodies  were  found  standing  straight 
up,  and  hats  on. 

A  Yankee  schoolmaster,  named  Comstock, 
turned  a  drove  of  cattle  into  the  cornfield  of  a 
farmer,  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  during  the  con- 
fusion which  this  act  created  in  the  family,  ran 
away  with  the  farmer's  daughter  and  married  her. 

The  big  tunnel  on  the  Covington  and  Ohio 
railroad,  in  Greenbriar  county,  Va.,  is  4700  feet 
long,  and  700  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
It  is  300  feet  longer  than  the  Blue  Ridge  tunnel. 
The  width  is  27  feet,  to  accommodate  a  double 
track,  and  the  height  is  23  feet. 

Ants,  though  destructive,  are  useful,  as  they 
prey  upon  all  kinds  of  aphides,  as  do  also  ear- 
wigs and  lady-birds.  However,  ants  and  ear- 
wigs only  pick  out  the  fat  ones,  whilst  the  lady- 
bird eats  regularly  on,  and  misses  none  that  come 
in  its  way. 

A  large  whiteoak  tree  standing  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Willis  Sherman,  in  Rochester,  Mass.,  was 
recently  struck  by  lightning,  splitting  it  from 
centre  to  circumference.  The  bark  was  entirely 
peeled  off  from  its  roots  up  to  where  the  limbs 
branched  off. 

An  enthusiastic  student  of  the  photographic 
art,  in  Algeria,  announces  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  photographing  the  guillotining  of  an  Arab 
sheik.  The  descending  axe  of  the  guillotine, 
and  the  falling,  ghastly  head  of  the  victim,  are 
said  to  be  perfectly  represented. 

A  steam  music  whistle  belonging  to  a  circus, 
at  Utiea,  a  couple  of  days  since,  whistled  an  ice- 
cart  horse  into  a  terrible  run.  The  horse  and 
cart  plunged  through  a  crowd,  knocking  down  a 
dozen  persons,  or  more,  like  so  many  ninepins. 
The  circus  is  held  for  the  damages. 

The  late  Major  M.  A  Browder  left  by  his  will 
the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Glenville  (Ala. J  Collegiate  and  Military  Insti- 
tute. The  interest  on  this  large  sum  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  professors'  salaries,  and 
the  education  of  poor  boys. 

A  Mr.  Cook,  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  writes  to  the 
papers  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  many  years 
upon  the  invention  of  a  flying-machine,  which  he 
has  now  nearly  completed,  and  with  which  he 
expects  to  make  the  trip  to  San  Francisco  and 
back  in  twelve  hours  !  Electricity  is  to  be  the 
motive  power. 

The  disease  known  as  the  "  black  tongue  "  is 
prevailing  among  the  cattle  and  deer  in  the 
southern  part  of  Missouri.  It  is  particularly  fa- 
tal to  the  deer,  which  are  found  dead  in  droves 
of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty.  In  some  of  the 
forests,  the  air  is  loaded  with  the  stench  from 
their  carcasses. 

No  country  is  so  rich  in  diamonds  as  Brazil. 
The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Sierra  de 
Frib,  a  district  surrounded  by  almost  inaccessible 
rocks,  and  guarded  by  the  strictest  vigilance. 
The  largest  known  diamond  was  found  in  tho 
Rio  Abaste,  in  1791,  which  weighed  138  1  2 
carats.  Many  rich  mines  have  since  been  dis- 
covered, but  of  less  value. 


Santo  of  ffioto. 

Virtue  is  like  a  rich  atone,  best  plain  set. 

—  Bacon. 

As  the  heart  is,  so  is  love  to  the  heart. — 

TjongfeUoWi 

The  fume  of  a  battle-field  grows  with  its 

years. — II.  A.  WUthOtt, 

Justice  is  u  science  which  is   only  well 

taught  by  virtue. — De  BouJ/fers. 

It  is  the  beautiful  necessity  of  our  nuture 

to  love  something. — Douglas  Jtrruld. 

....  Conscience  is  the  living  law,  and  honor 
i*  to  this  law  what  piety  is  to  religion. — DcBouf- 
jiera, 

A  minority  in  the  right,  associated  by 

convictions  of  right,  arc  pretty  sure  in  tho  end  to 
triumph. — Boooe. 

The  true  philosophy  of  life  is  that  divine 

art  which  enables  us  to  transmute  its  every  mo- 
ment into  tho  pure  gold  of  heroic  and  changeless 
immortality. — A'/uccheek. 

....  Half  the  logic  of  misgovernment  lies  in 
this  one  sophistical  dilemma:  If  tho  people  aro 
turbulent,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty ;  if  they  are 
quiet,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty. — Macaulay. 

....  A  sanctified  heart  is  better  than  a  silver 
*tongue;  a  heart  full  of  grace  is  better  than  a 
head  full  of  notions;  a  man  may  bo  a  great 
scholar,  and  yet  a  great  sinner. —  Chalmers. 

....  He  was  justly  accounted  a  skillful  pois- 
oner, who  destroyed  his  victims  by  bouquets  of 
lovely  and  fragrant  flowers.  The  art  has  not 
been  lost;  nay,  is  practised  every  day — by  the 
world. — Bishop  Latimer. 

....  Whoever  has  sixpence  is  sovereign  over 
all  men — to  the  extent  of  the  sixpence ;  he  com- 
mands cooks  to  feed  him,  philosophers  to  teach 
him,  kings  to  mount  guard  over  him — to  the  ex- 
tent of  sixpence. —  Carlyle.      • 

The  thing  that    pleased  us    yesterday, 

pleases  no  more  to-day.  Then,  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  our  passion — now,  of  our  disgust.  And 
yet  the  thing  itself  remains  the  same.  Things 
change,  but  men  much  more. — Bovee. 

....  The  bond  which  holds  the  iniquitous  to- 
gether is  one  perpetually  liable  to  rupture.  The 
very  principle  which  brings  the  parties  toco-ope- 
rate, that  of  the  spoils,  is  one  which  constantly 
prompts  each  to  make  prey  of  the  other. —  W.  G. 
Simms. 

....  Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues ;  the 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which  our 
fellow-creatures  love  and  respect.  If  we  strive 
to  become,  then,  what  we  strive  to  appear,  man- 
ners may  often  be  rendered  useful  guides  to  the 
performance  of  our  duties. — Sidney  Smith. 

Jolt's  iSuirget. 

Why  is  a  lover  like  a  tailor?  Because  he 
presses  his  suit. 

Why  is  a  bed-cover  like  a  blister  1  Because 
it's  a  counterpane,  (counter  pain.) 

The  man  who  was  hemmed  in  by  a  crowd 
has  been  troubled  with  a  stitch  in  his  side  ever 
since. 

Prentice  says,  when  the  health  of  a  city  is  good, 
the  undertaker  has  "  a  beggarly  account  of  empty 
boxes." 

"  Love  in  a  cottage  "  is  all  very  well  when  you 
own  the  cottage,  and  have  money  coming  in  to 
keep  it  warm. 

A  cobweb  marriage  is  thus  noticed  by  one  of  *- 
our  contemporaries — "Married,  last  week,  John 
Cobb  to  Miss  Kate  Webb." 

A  lazy  fellow,  lying  down  on  the  grass,  said, 
"O,  how  I  do  wish  that  this  was  called  work, 
and  well  paid  for !" 

Why  is  Louis  Napoleon,  returning  from  Italy, 
like  a  man  who  dismounts  from  a  vicious  horse  ? 
Because  he  gets  off  before  he  gets  through, 
(threw  '!') 

An  old  Grecian  philosopher  advises  all  men 
to  know  themselves.  That's  advising  a  good 
many  to  form  very  low  and  disreputable  ac- 
quaintances. 

Of  what  two  cities  in  France  are  you  reminded 
by  seeing  a  lady  in  a  morning  gown  which  is 
very  large  and  drags  upon  the  ground  ?  Toulon 
and  Toulouse,  (too  long  and  too  loose.) 

"Mr.  G-  has  spoken  ill  of  you,"  said  a  gossip 
to  his  friend,  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  world.  "  That  astonishes  me,"  was  his  re- 
ply ;  "  I  never  have  rendered  him  any  service." 

If  you  would  enjoy  your  cigar,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  it  is  recommend- 
ed in  the  Literary  Gazette  that  you  should  "  in- 
vite none  but  widows,  who'll  bring  their  own 
weeds." 

A  broker,  whose  mind  was  always  full  of  quo- 
tations, was  asked  how  old  his  father  was. 
"  Well,"  said  he  abstractedly,  "  he  is  quoted  at 
eighty,  but  there  is  every  prospect  that  he  will 
reach  par,  and  possibly  be  at  a  premium." 

A  novelist  tells  of  two  lovers,  who  agreed  to 
wave  their  hands  toward  each  other,  at  a  certain 
hour,  across  the  Atlantic  ocean.  One  might  sup- 
pose there  would  be  waves  enough  between  them, 
without  their  trying  to  make  any  more  with  their 
hands. 

"Do  you  smoke,  sir?"  said  a  London  sharper 
to  a  country  gentleman,  whom  he  met  in  a  coffee- 
house, and  with  whom  he  wished  to  scrape  an 
acquaintance.  "Ye6,"  said  the  other,  with  a 
cool,  steady  eye,  "  any  one  who  has  a  design 
upon  me." 
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WRITTES  AJTEB   5EEC*<3   LITTLE  DOLLIE  DCTIOS. 

[Etta,  the  oldest  of  the  celebrated  Dutton  Children,  died 
ftt  Rockland,  Maine,  Aogust  20,  of  cholera  morbus, 
after  an  Uluess  of  ten  days.  This  will  be  sad  news  to 
her  numerous  friends.  The  following  beaatiful  lines 
were  written  by  L.  Pope  Tose,  editor  of  the  Rockland, 
Maine,  Gazette.] 

In  the  by-gone  days  of  boyhood, 

Story-books  to  me  have  told 
Often  of  some  laaghiog  fairy, 

In  the  woudroos  days  of  old. 
Riding  on  some  bright-eyed  insect, 

Bathing  In  a  drop  of  dew, 
Sleeping  in  a  velvet  rose-leaf, — 

Fairy  Dollie,  was  it  yon? 

I  have  read  of  some  bright  spirit, 

From  tho  realms  of  bliss  astray, 
Who  had  come  to  earth-born  mortals, 

From  the  seraph  throng  away, 
Bringing  joy,  and  love,  and  beauty, 

To  each  heart  that's  pure  and  true, 
And  I  half  believe  I've  seen  her, 

Little  Collie,  was  it  you? 

I  have  beard  of  fabled  nectar. 

Such  as  heathen  gods  have  seen, 
But  I  never  comprehended 

Half  such  words  as  "  sweet "  could  mean        - 
Till,  with  lips  no  rose-bud  rivals 

In  its  softness  or  its  hue, 
Once  a  little  fairy  kissed  me, — 

Elfln  Dollie,  was  it  you? 

I  have  seen  a  tiny  being, 

With  an  angel  form  and  face, 
And  I  thought  must  dwell  within  her 

Gentleness,  and  lovo,  and  grace; 
And  I  wished  the  years  might  Qnd  her 

Ever  pure,  and  good,  and  true, — 
Shall  thU  life  of  love  aod  beauty, 

Dollie,  always  be  for  you? 

If  I  ever  go  to  heaven, 

Through  our  Father's  wondrous  love, 
I  shall  seek  a  little  angel, 

'Mong  the  Bhining  host  abovo, 
And,  if  told  they  still  await  her, 

I  shall  wait  her  coming,  too. 
And  I  hope  that,  when  I  Qnd  her, 

Darling  Dollie.  'twill  be  you. 

•  At  tho  time  the  writer  saw  little  Dollie,  her  sister 
Etta  was  sick,  and  of  course  did  not  appear  at  levees. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

GREYSTONE    HOUSE. 

BY  CURTIS   H.   DALTON. 

In  a  desolate  old  house  belonging  to  tho  an- 
cient family  of  the  Greystones,  in  Warwick,  you 
may  still  6nd  the  portraits  of  the  last  two  of  the 
race,  Philip  and  John  Greystone.  They  are 
represented  in  tho  loose  round  coats  of  the  last 
century,  with  elaborate  ruflles  and  flowing  hair, 
and  the  portraits  are  of  very  young  and  hand- 
some men. 

Old  Mr.  Greystone,  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  the  young  men,  died  while  they  wore  yet  in 
their  minority.  The  widow  lingered  only  a  few 
years  after  her  husband's  death,  and  on  the  very 
night  of  the  festive  occasion  of  tho  youngest  son 
*  coming  of  age,  she  was  seized  with  an  accession 
of  the  disease  which  had  previously  sapped  the 
springs  of  life,  and  in  a  few  hours  she  had  joined 
the  congregation  of  the  dead. 

United  in  heart  and  soul,  the  brothers  were 
satisfied  to  live  together  at  the  old  mansion- 
house,  sometimes  employed  in  superintending 
their  estate,  sometimes  devoting  themselves  to  a 
somewhat  severe  course  of  study,  or  to  a  deeper 
acquaintance  with  art.  Such  was  their  love  for 
each  other,  that  it  was  rare  that  any  controversy 
or  difference  arose  between  them.  When  there 
did,  it  was  always  through  the  more  impetuous 
temper  of  the  youngest  brother,  John,  and  did 
not  last  long. 

It  was  a  glorious  summer  time.  Warwick,  a 
rich  farming  town,  was  full  of  rich  affluence  of 
the  brilliant  and  glowing  season,  and  on  the 
land  belonging  to  the  Greystones,  nature  seemed 
to  have  bestowed  a  double  portion  of  beauty  and 
fragrance.  The  clover-scented  fields,  all  a-glow 
with  the  rich  blooms  that  yielded  a  perfume  un- 
surpassed by  the  odors  of  the  East,  the  tasselled 
corn-fields,  and  the  flowers  in  the  large  garden 
which  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  old  black  Peter, 
the  faithful  and  attached  servant  who  attended  to 
"that  alone  ;  the  tall,  mystic  trees  that  had  shaded 
the  Greystone  mansion  for  more  than  a  century, 
and  the  calm,  almost  Sabbath  stillness  that 
brooded  in  their  green  shades,  made  the  place  a 
very  Eden,  of  which  only  the  Kve  was  wanting. 

Wanting,  and  likely  to  be  so,  for  the  flaxeu- 
haired,  insipid  daughters  of  the  Warwick  gentry, 
intent  only  upon  frivolous  pleasures,  or  trying  to 
Bupport  a  spurious  and  mock  gentility,  could  not 
be  supposed  to  touch  the  hearts  of  the  somewhat 
over-refined  brothers  Greystone.     In  vain  did  the 


aforesaid  damsels  spread  their  snares  for  the 
dwellers  at  Greystone  House ;  in  vain  did  some 
fair  horsewoman  meet  with  a  fall  directly  before 
the  gate  and  be  brought  into  the  house  by  old 
Peter,  who,  aware  of  the  game,  would  be  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear,  over  the  apparently  fainting  bur- 
den ;  and  in  vain  did  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
every  girl  of  marriageable  age,  extend  invitations 
to  the  brothers  to  dine  with  select  parties  at  their 
houses.  No  impression  had  been  made,  and  the 
besieged  yonths  passed  on  in  the  calm,  unblem- 
ished dignity  of  a  "  meditation  fancy  free,"  so 
far  as  it  regarded  the  fair  spinsters  of  Warwick. 

But  while  the  summer  was,  as  I  have  said,  in 
all  its  glorious  prime,  a  young  and  talented  artist 
came  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Warwick,  and  to 
gather  new  materials  for  his  art  amid  the  fullness 
and  beauty  of  country  life.  Meeting  him  oc- 
casionally, at  different  points  of  view  upon  their 
own  premises,  and  finding  that  he  had  hit  admir- 
ably upon  every  scene  which  their  own  taste  had 
most  cherished,  they  gradually  came  into  close 
companionship  with  one  who  seemed  more  con- 
genial with  themselves  than  their  pleasure-loving, 
unintellectual  neighbors. 

Not  until  the  summer  had  half  waned  did  the 
fact  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  brothers  that 
the  young  artist,  Angelo  Romaine,  bad  not  come 
to  Warwick  alone.  An  accidental  glimpse  of  a 
face  of  angelic  sweetness  and  a  form  of  sylphioc 
lightness  and  grace,  as  they  met  them  in  the  for- 
est at  twilight,  let  them  into  the  mystery,  but  did 
not  unveil  another.  Who  was  she  3  trembled  for 
many  days  upon  their  tongues.  If  his  wife,  why 
had  they  not  been  permitted  to  see  her  and  offer 
to  her  the  civilities  which  they  had  tendered  to 
tho  artist  himself?  If  not  his  wife — but  here 
Philip,  who  was  about  to  question  the  propriety 
of  his  new  friend's  conduct,  paused,  ashamed  of 
his  transient  and  probably  unjust  suspicion. 

"  No,  don't  think  that,  brother  Philip  I"  said 
John,  answering  his  brother's  involuntary  blush. 
"Be  content  with  trusting  to  time  for  a  solution 
of  the  mystery.  I  will  not  believe  Romaine 
capable  of  wrong." 

"  Nor  I,  either,"  answered  Philip,  ingenu- 
ously. "  Forget  that  I  ever  foolishly  began  to 
suggest  such  a  matter  to  your  more  generous 
nature." 

"  Nay,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  passing 
thought  akiu  to  yours  ;  but  wo  will  not  think  of 
it  again." 

And  when  they  met  the  young  Angelo  again, 
it  was  with  all  the  warmth  of  hearts  untouched  by 
suspicion  or  distrust.  On  the  young  artist's 
face,  however,  there  was  a  troubled  expression, 
which  was  not  entirely  dispelled  through  their 
whole  interview. 

Again  they  chanced  to  see  the  beautiful  object 
of  their  intense  curiosity.  Angelo,  they  knew, 
had  lodgings  at  a  farm-house  not  far  distant  from 
the  Greystone  mansion.  They  involuntarily 
turned  their  footsteps  in  that  direction,  one  day, 
and,  when  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  pond  at  the 
extremity  of  their  own  property,  they  heard  cries 
for  help.  Hurrying  to  the  spot,  they  saw  Angelo 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  finally,  after  plung- 
ing several  times,  bringing  up  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  the  farmer.  No  one,  appar- 
ently, had  seen  the  accident,  save  the  very  per- 
son whom  the  brothers  had  most  wished  to  see 
again.  On  the  very  margin  of  the  pond,  the  un- 
known companion  of  Angelo  received  from  his 
arms  the  dripping  and  unconscious  burden,  and 
flew  with  it  to  the  farm-hou6e.  "  Don't  wait  a 
moment,  Angelo,"  was  her  musical  cry,  as  she 
disappeared,  "  but  change  your  clothes  quickly." 

Angelo  looked  up  with  astonishment  as  his 
friends,  unseen  before,  hastened  towards  him. 
They,  too,  hurried  him  off  to  change  his  dress, 
and  walked  quickly  away,  that  he  might  not  feel 
their  presence  a  restraint. 

The  brief  glimpse  which  they  had  of  the  un- 
known only  whetted  the  interest  of  the  brothers. 
That  brief  glimpse  had  told  them  how  surpass 
ingly  lovely  was  the  companion  of  their  friend. 
No  auburn-haired,  pink-and-white,  blue-eyod 
blonde,  was  the  wife  of  Angelo,  if,  indeed,  she 
were  his  wife.  The  sun  of  the  north  rarely 
shines  upon  such  complexions  as  hers,  so  rich  in 
the  mantling  glow  that  struggled  through  the 
clear  brown  of  the  cheek.  Long,  dark  eyelashes 
lay  on  that  cheek,  and  the  soft,  sweet  lustrous 
eyes  lighted  up  the  whole  face.  The  black, 
glossy  hair  was  parted  in  wavy  masses  from  the 
brow,  and  coiled  up  in  a  large  knot,  low  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  She  was  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  material,  but  cut  in  simple  fashion, 
like  a  morning  dress,  and  not  a  single  ornament 
disturbod  the  severe  simplicity  of  her  appearance. 


There  was  a  purity,  a  tenderness  and  gentleness 
in  every  look  and  motion,  beholding  which,  no 
thought  or  suspicion  could  enter  into  any  heart. 
But,  who  was  she  ?  was  still  the  ever- recurring 
question. 

They  who  saw  Philip  Greystone  after  that  day, 
were  sensible  of  a  change,  indescribable  and  in- 
explicable, in  his  appearance.  His  usually  calm 
and  quiet  demeanor  had  given  place  to  a  dreamy 
restlessness  of  manner,  and  a  general  uneasiness 
of  expression  in  his  look.  He  seemed  absent 
and  abstracted,  and  only  roused  himself,  perforce, 
when  Angelo  Romaine  came  to  Greystone 
House,  roused  himself  to  a  sort  of  fierce,  dogged, 
defiant  air,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  un- 
reasonable and  unfriendly,  and  touched  the  feel- 
ings and  temper  of  the  sensitive  artist. 

Angelo  Romaine  was  in  himself  the  very  soul 
of  honor.  He  had  accepted  the  proffered  fritmd- 
ship  of  the  brothers  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
equality  upon  all  points  but  that  of  wealth.  If 
they  were  of  gentle  blood,  so  was  he — if  scholars 
and  men  of  taste,  and  lovers  of  art,  he  was  all 
these ;  and,  superadded  to  these,  he  had  that  ex- 
quisite sensibility,  that  rare  and  delicate  percep- 
tion of  the  quality  of  persons  and  things  which, 
I  sometimes  fancy,  grow  only  in  souls  that  the 
touch  of  poverty  has  quickened  into  more  subtle 
life.  He  saw  that  Philip  Greystone  was  striving 
with  some  new  and  inexplicable  feeling,  and,  al- 
though his  manner  towards  himself  was  still  kind 
and  friendly,  yet  he  had  a  vague  sense  that  there 
was  :oinething  behind  that  he  could  not  alto- 
gether discern. 

What  tempted  Philip  Greystone  to  break 
through  the  wall  of  reserve  which  he  had  im- 
posed upon  himself,  and  wander  to  the  farm- 
house on  the  very  evening  after  the  child's  acci- 
dent, to  ask  after  the  little  sufferer?  So  uni- 
formly kind  were  the  brothers  Greystone  to  those 
beneath  them,  that  the  farmer's  wife  showed  no 
surprise  at  his  visit.  "Hut,"  said  the  good 
woman,  "my  child's  safety  was  all  owiug  to 
those  angels,  the  Romaines.  O,  your  honor, 
never  was  there  such  people  in  the  world  !" 

Philip's  heart  turned  sick  within  him.  "  The 
liomaints !"  They  were-  then,  undoubtedly,  hus- 
band and  wife.  Then,  indeed,  he  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  he  would  escape  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Yet,  as  bo  turned  to  go  away  from  the 
door,  the  same  vision  that  tor  days  haunted  his 
waking  and  sleeping  thoughts,  came  before  him 
so  suddenly  that  he  could  not  avoid  her. 

Those  soft  eyes  looked  up  at  him  for  an  in 
stant  and  then  veiled  their  splendor  beneath  the 
long,  silky  lashes.  Only  for  an  instant,  yet  long 
enough  to  distract  and  confuse  him.  It  needed 
the  remembrance  of  tho  woman's  words,  "  the 
Romaines,"  to  quiet  aud  subdue  him.  Yet,  so 
gentle  and  peaceful  was  that  momentary  glance, 
so  brief  and  timid  withal,  that  when  he  had 
turned  away,  after  a  slight  bow,  its  remembrance 
came  over  him  like  a  sweet  dream  of  peace,  al- 
laying the  storm  and  tempest  within. 

John  met  him  at  the  door  of  Greystone  House. 
"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  our  fair  neigh- 
bor V  he  asked,  in  an  eager,  almost  boyish  man- 
ner. Philip  shook  his  head  and  went  to  his  own 
room,  as  if  loth  to  commuuicate  any  of  the  sweet 
emotions  that  her  presence  had  given  him.  Late 
at  night,  John  found  him  sitting  by  the  open  win- 
dow, his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  starry  sky,  and  evi- 
dently under  the  influence  of  some  stong  and 
powerful  emotion. 

"  Philip  !  Philip  !  what  is  this  V  said  the  anx- 
ious brother. 

"  It  means  that  I  am  a  fool,  John,"  answered 
Philip,  "  an  egregious  fool  1  1  know  it.  feel  it, 
yet  cannot  bring  up  my  soul  like  a  man,  to  bear 
against  it." 

"  Against  what,  Philip  ?  The  looks  of  a  wo- 
man ?  Surely,  a  Greystone  need  not  seek  for  a 
wife.  Pray  rouse  yourself  from  this  unwonted 
sadness,  and  be  a  man." 

"  You  can  say  nothing  of  my  folly,  John,  that 
I  do  not  feel  is  more  than  deserved.  One  would 
think,"  he  added,  smiling  sorrowfully,  as  if  at 
his  own  weakness,  "  that  I  had  never  seen  a 
pretty  woman  before.  To  think,  too,  of  my  fall- 
ing in  love,  only  by  seeing  her,  and  once  hearing 
her  voico  " 

"Ah,  well,  Philip,  it  is  a  fair  face  aud  a  musi- 
cal voice,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  poor  anchor- 
ites meet  with  the  like."  And  John  sighed  al- 
most as  deeply  as  the  other. 

Many  such  conversations  as  this  took  place 
between  the  brothers,  but  while  the  elder  talked 
freely  of  his  own  feelings,  even  while  he  ridiculed 
them  with  a  bitter  sarcasm,  it  was  observable 
that  John  never  spoke  of  his  own.     And  yet 


John  Greystone  was  no  less  stirred  by  that  vision 

of  beauty  than  himself. 

A  morning  of  surpassing  loveliness  had 
brought  the  two  brothers  out  into  the  open  air. 
They  had  sauntered  through  their  own  grounds, 
and  had  come  out  into  a  portion  of  debateable 
land  lying  between  them  and  the  possessions  of 
the  farmer  with  whom^he  Romaines  were  stay- 
ing. The  Greystones  had  long  since  ceased  to 
claim  this  tract,  although  satisfied  that  it  be- 
longed to  them,  bnt  still  its  wild  and  romantic 
beauty  sometimes  tempted  them  to  walk  there. 
In  the  shadow  of  some  tall  pines,  there  was  a 
broad  rock  which  invited  repose,  and  below  the 
edge  of  this  was  a  deep  ravine  descending  sharp- 
ly a  hundred  feet  or  more,  upon  the  ragged  and 
pointed  rocks  below. 

As  they  came  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  trees, 
they  saw  Angelo  Romaine  and  the  lady  they  had 
seen  at  the  farm-house,  seated  together  upou  the 
rock.  Both  were  sketching  in  perfect  silence, 
but  as  they  raised  their  eyes  to  the  prospect  they 
were  portraying,  they  both  rested  their  gaze  upon 
the  intruders,  who  were  just  turning  to  depart. 

With  an  eager  gesture,  Angelo  sprang  towards 
them  ;  so  eager  that  his  companion  involuntarily 
followed  his  example,  and,  in  so  doing,  she 
nearly  slipped  from  the  edge  of  the  rock.  Catch- 
ing at  a  shrub  that  grew  in  one  of  its  fissures,  she 
supported  herself  slightly,  but  yet,  at  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  falling. 

Angelo  saw  her  danger,  but  was  incapable  of 
moving.  His  lips  grew  white  as  marble,  and  he 
sank  fainting  upon  the  rock.  John  Greystone 
was  the  first  to  reach  her.  His  hand  was  ex- 
tended, and  after  repeated  efforts  to  reach 
it,  she  at  length  threw  herself  forward  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  hand  that  was 
offered.  Even  then  she  swayed  a  Little,  and  the 
slight  hand  that  held  his,  trembled  and  grew  cold 
as  death  and  feeling  as  though  it  were  dissolved 
into  dews. 

John  drew  her  gently  forward,  but  as  ho  was 
about  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms,  she  tell  into  the 
extended  ones  of  Pnilip.  What  madness  seized 
upon  him,  to  snatch  her  from  his  presence  thus, 
to  press  her  to  his  heart  and  call  her  by  every 
dear  name  that  could  rise  from  a  lover's  lips  1 
What  madness  seized  him,  to  press  those  lips  to 
her  hand  again  and  again,  and  not  to  cease  until 
her  calm,  rebuking  look  brought  him  to  a  sense 
of  his  wrong  doing  1 

John  Greystone  had  gone — Angelo  lay  still 
senseless  at  Philip's  feet;  but  the  lady  was  al- 
ready by  his  side,  kneeling  and  calling  him  by 
na.uo,  in  tones  of  tender  pathos,  to  awake. 
When,  at  length,  she  had  restored  him  to  con- 
sciousness, she  gathered  up  the  materials  of  their 
work,  and  turning  to  Philip,  she  said,  "  You 
will  bear  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  who  res- 
cued me  from  falling,"  and  disappeared. 

Angelo  was  warm  in  his  acknowledgements. 
He  had  not  heard  her  words,  and  supposed  that 
Philip  was  her  preserver. 

"  It  would  have  killed  me,  had  I  lost  her,  Mr. 
Greystone.     She  is  my  all — my  life." 

Philip  uttered  a  few  indistinct  words  and  left 
him.  A  tew  moments  after,  he  saw  the  artist 
join  the  lady  in  the  path  below  the  hill,  and  he 
turned  to  go  home  with  a  feeling  of  shame  at 
meeting  his  brother.  Yet  he  lingered  with  a 
lover's  fondness  over  one  remembrance.  It  was 
that  of  her  name.  Angelo,  in  the  first  moment 
of  his  awakening,  had  calltd  her  Isidore,  and 
Philip  kept  repeating  over  the  words,  until  he 
seemed  to  write  it  indelibly  on  his  heart. 

John  Greystone  sat  thoughtfully  by  the  win- 
dow, looking  out  upon  the  glowing  autumnal 
scenery.  Philip  entered  without  a  word.  It  was 
seldom  that  the  brothers  met  thus,  but  something 
had  jarred  upon  the  chords  of  that  serene  music 
which  had  been  sounding  in  their  hearts  fromin- 
fancy.  The  troubled  silence  was  prolonged  till 
dinner-time,  and  even  then  there  was  a  strange 
constraint. 

To  Philip's  surprise,  his  brother  walked  out 
without  him,  after  the  evening  shades  had  began 
to  fall.  He  waited  long,  but  John  did  not  come 
until  quite  late.  When  he  did  return,  there  was 
a  deep  flush  on  his  cheeks  and  a  bright  light  in 
his  eye.  Philip  wondered,  but  was  too  proud  to 
ask.  H;  only  said,  carelessly,  "  you  were  out 
late  to-night." 

"  I  was,  Philip.  I  have  been  with  Angelo 
and  his  sister." 

Had  the  world  suddenly  changed  from  dark- 
ness to  light?  One  would  have  thought  so  by 
Philip  Greystone's  eyes  as  they  flashed  upon  his 
brother's  gaze. 

"  His  sister !  say  that  again,  John,  I  implore 
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you  I  His  sinter  Isidore  I"  And  in  tho  full- 
ness of  joy,  tho  Htrong  man  wept  tears  of  thank- 
fulness. 

John's  answer  was  cold  and  brief.  Ho  hod 
called  '<'  Inquire  after  the  effect  of  the  slunk 
which  the  lady  must  have  sustained  in  their 
morning  adventure,  and  had  been  presented  by 
tho  artist  to  his  Bister,  lie  did  not  Bay  that)  in 
tbat  long  evening,  he  had  progressed  very  for 
into  visible  favor  with  Isidore  Romaine.  IIo 
could  not  say  it  to  Philip'. 

He  knew,  the  next  morning,  when  Philip  wont 
nut  as  early  as  etiquette,  oven  in  a  country  town, 
would  normU,  that  ho  had  gone  to  tho  farm- 
house, but  ho  did  not  fear.  Isidore  had  evi- 
dently not  forgotten  Philip's  conduct,  and,  as  ev- 
idently resented  it  John  pitied  him,  but  ho 
could  not  help  exulting,  too. 

When  Philip  had  returned,  it  was  with  a  heart 
utterly  crushed.  Be  had  offered  his  hand  to  Is- 
Idore  Romaine  and  had  been  refused  !  In  tho 
excess  of  his  disappointment,  bo  ordered  Peter  to 
make  arrangements  for  travelling,  and  with  little 
more  than  a  passing  farewell  to  his  brother,  ho 
went  away  without  oven  Btating  his   destination. 

Angelo  Romaine  did  not  suspect  tho  cause  of 
this  sudden  departure,  and  Isidore  did  not  en- 
lighten  him.  When,  therefore,  John  Greystone 
had  Minified  to  the  artist  that  ho  wished  to  ad- 
dress her,  it  was  with  an  unmingled  sensoofjoy 


since   they   had    known   each    other,  and  every 
thought    Of    their    hearts    was    known    tO     each. 

They  were  talking  of  their  return  to  Warwick, 

.mil  the  anticipation    eomed  to  be  without  alloy. 

"Wo   shall    all    bo    very    happy    tlure,"  said 

PhiUp,    in    B    tone   of    clit  irfilllieis,   and     Angelo 

eemed  rapturously  to  assent. 

The  twenty  fifth  of  OctOboT  arrived.  Grey- 
stone  House  was  thrown  open  and  seemed  to  bo 
in  a  state  of  preparation  for  some  grout  arrival. 
John  and  Isidore  were  there.  They  had  been 
simply  requested  to  meet  Philip  and  Angelo  on 
t tint  day,  and  not  without  some  trepidation  on 
John's  part,  thoy  hud  obeyed  tho  summons.  Ho 
feared  tlio  effects  upon  his  brother,  of  coming 
home. 

Old  Potor  bad  called  tbom  to  tho  garden  to 
admin  his  autumn  flowers,  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  tho  house,  there  stood  Philip  and 
Angelo,  and,  clinging  to  tho  arm  of  each,  were 
two  fair  young  creatures,  whoso  strong  resem- 
blance showed  them  to  bo  sisters,  and  who  ri- 
valled Isidore  in  bounty. 


Groystono  House  is  deserted  now,  but  yearly 
tho  descendants  of  its  ancient  family  repair  to  tho 
time-honored  place  and  spend  a  single  day  in 
viewing  tho  scones  where  their  ancestors  lived. 
Not  a  rolic  is  displaced.  The  portraits  of  tho 
brothers  still  bang  upon  the  wall  as  when  they 


elevation  of  tho  "  Morro,"  above  tho  level  of  the 
water,  nil  combine  to  make  the  harbor  of  Havana 
well  nigh  invincible  from  attacks  by  sea.  Toe 
fortifications  alluded  to,  are  not  the  only  ones; 
num. -roils  others  are  found  upon  the  landward 
side  of  the  city,  and  few  cities,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, have  been  as  well  provided  with  means  of 

defence  as  that  of  Havana.  Nevertheless,  some- 
thing remains  to  he  done  by  tho  defenders,  for 
Havana  was  taken  by  tho  English  under  Lord 
Alhermarlo  and  Sir  George  Pocock,  in  1763, 
when  Morro  fort  wus  stormed  and  captured. 
Sinco  that  time,  however,  all  tho  fortifications 
have  been  greatly  strengthened.  Upon  the  ter- 
race stands  a  light-house,  visible  a  great  distance 
at  sea.  A  signal  telegraph  is  also  established 
there. 

INCIDENT  OF  THE  MEXICAN  WAR. 

As  tho  Kentucky  regiment  crossed  tho  Nueces, 
and  reached  those  immense  prairies  and  wood- 
bound  streams  which  spread  themselves  out  300 
miles  to  tho  Rio  Grande,  groat  quantities  of 
game  presented  a  strong  temptution  to  tho  sol- 
diers, and  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
regiment  from  straggling.  When  the  camp- 
ground was  chosen,  tho  sick,  tho  lamo,  and  the 
hunters,  were,  contrary  to  all  military  rules, 
stretched  out  for  milos  behind.  This  was  the 
greater  breach  of  orders,  because  frequent  signs 


space,  not  knowing  but  that  he  would  bo  cut  off 
by  a  superior  force  while  still  out  of  hearing  of  a 
gunshot  from  the  regiment.  Cut  as  bo  emerged 
into  the  wide  sea  of  grass  and  flowers,  the  coust 
was  clear,  and  all  was  serene  and  lovely — not  a 
redskin  to  be  seen  !  Rut  the  sun  was  fast  fiink- 
ing  in  the  west,  and  being  lur  behind  the  regi- 
ment, ho  kept  up  a  brisk  canter  till  the  bind- 
ermost  stragglers  came  in  view.  —  Nao  York 
Tribune. 

HI  l!,i,s  AM)  PENS. 
Owing  to  the  constant  necessity  of  mending 
quill  pens,  tho  loss  of  time  consequent  thereon, 
and  the  inequality  of  the  writing,  an  immense 
amount  of  labor  and  ingenuity  has  been  employed 
to  produce  somo  more  durablo  substitute.  The 
only  substitute  which  has  attained  to  anything 
like  general  use  is  the  steel  pen  ;  but  long  before 
their  general  introduction,  metallic  pens  of  other 
kinds  were  tried — sometimes  silver,  sometimes 
brass,  etc.  One  of  the  first  attempts  to  combine 
tho  elasticity  of  quill  pens  with  increased  durabil- 
ity consisted  in  arming  the  points  with  metallic 
nibs,  but  the  improvoment  was  not  adequate  to 
the  increased  cost.  Another  class  of  improve- 
ments, or  suggested  improvements,  was  tho  in- 
troduction of  pens  whoso  nibs  should  bo  formed 
of  precious  stones.  One  kind  consisted  of  a  tor- 
toise shell  tube  or  barrel,  with  small  fragments  of 
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at  the  proposal,  although  Philip  had  been  the 
dearest  to  his  own  heart. 

No  one  who  knew  John  Greystone,  could  sap- 
pose  for  a  moment,  tbat  he  could  be  happy  while 
his  brother  was  wretched.  He  sought  him  where 
he  would  be  most  likely  to  find  him — at  Rome, 
where  Philip  had  often  desired  to  go.  John's 
affectionate  heart  prompted  him  to  pay  all  that 
was  kind  and  generous,  and  Philip  could  not 
long  refrain  from  disclosing  his  cause  of  sorrow. 

"  And  she  never  told  you  of  this  V  he  asked. 
"  Never  hinted  that  I  was  a  refused  and  despair- 
ing lover  V 

"Never,  Philip." 

"  Then,  indeed,  she  is  worthy  of  you,  John,  and 
may  God  bless  your  union.  Let  me  not  lose  my 
brother's  love,  and  I  will  try  to  look  upon  this 
sorrow  as  philosophically  as  I  can." 

"And  you  will  return  with  me?" 

"Nay,  that  would  be  asking  too  much,  John. 
When  Isidore  Romaine  is  your  wife,  perhaps  I 
will  visit  you." 

"And  our  home?  Do  you  think,  Philip, 
that  I  can  stay  there  while  you  are  a  wanderer? 
I  am  not  such  a  selfish,  heartless  being  as  tbat." 

"I  know  it;  but  I  must  not  spoil  your  hap- 
piness "  

A  few  months  later,  and  Angelo  Romaine, 
having  seen  Isidore  settled  in  a  new  home,  not 
far  from  Greystone  House  (for  John  was  bent  on 
not  residing  there,  and  had  engaged  another 
residence,  temporarily),  was  wandering  over 
classic  ground  with  Philip.     It  was  nearly  a  year 


were  freshly  painted  by  the  fine  old  artist,  whom 
they  dimly  remember  by  the  honored  name  in 
the  right  band  corner,  close  to  the  gorgeous,  old- 
fashioned  frames — Angelo  Romaine. 

U.  S.  MAIL  STEAMER  ENTERING  HAVANA. 

The  fine  engraving  on  this  page  represents  the 
far-famed  fortifications  of  the  Morro  and  the 
Punta,  which  defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Havana,  and  over  which  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  this  country  will  one  day  wave  in  peaceful  or 
warlike  triumph,  with  one  of  our  fine  mail  steam- 
ers ploughing  the  narrow  channel  that  divides 
them.  The  harbor  of  Havana  is  generally,  and 
very  justly  extolled.  It  is  capable  of  containing 
on  its  bosom  1000  ships,  without  cable  or  anchor, 
in  almost  perfect  safety.  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  harbor  is  about  six  fathoms.  The  harbor 
consists  of  a  bay  or  basin,  completely  surrounded 
by  land  on  all  sides,  there  being  but  a  small  and 
winding  outlet  to  the  ocean.  In  this  respect  it 
very  much  resembles  the  harbor  of  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  considered  the  best  on  the  Pacific  ocean. 
The  mouth  of  the  channel,  leading  to  the  har- 
bor, is  secured  by  two  strong  forts,  one  on  the 
east  side  called  "Morro,"  and  the  other  on  the 
opposite  side,  adjoining  the  town,  called  "Punta." 
"  Morro  "  fort  is  of  triangular  form,  fortified  with 
bastions  and  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  cannon, 
besides  numerous  ramparts  and  ditches.  Other 
forts  and  platforms  being  connected  with  it,  the 
"  Punta"  fortifications  on  the  opposite  side,  the 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  channel,  the  suitable 


of  roving  Camanches  were  seen,  who  were  ready 
to  cut  off  any  straggler,  secretly,  and  appro- 
priate his  clothes  and  gun.  One  day,  Captain 
Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  the  Kentucky  Volunteers, 
was  hunting  turkeys,  and  strayed  several  miles 
from  his  regiment ;  a  flock  of  turkeys  flew  out  of 
the  prairie  into  the  woods.  Tying  his  horse  to  a 
bush,  he  entered  the  dry  channel  of  a  stream,  the 
banks  of  which  rose  on  both  sides  above  his  head, 
and  began  calling  the  turkeys  in  Indian  style, 
with  the  small  bone  of  a  defunct  turkey's  pinion. 
The  fowls  answered,  and  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
At  length,  on  raising  his  head  cautiously  above 
the  bank,  instead  of  seeing  the  turkeys  he  heard 
a  "  click."  There  is  no  noise  of  tree  or  stream 
or  wild  beast,  in  all  savage  nature,  like  this  sug- 
gestive sound— to  Clay's  practised  ear  it  was  a 
death-knell — the  springing  of  a  trigger!  As 
quick  as  thought  he  slipped  back  into  tho  ravine, 
and,  running  some  hundreds  of  yards,  he  reached 
and  mounted  his  courser.  His  suspicions  were 
now  all  too  well  founded.  The  regiment  had 
crossed  the  wood  above,  and,  as  soon  as  the  last 
horseman  disappeared  from  the  distant  horizon,  a 
troop  of  Camanches,  who  had  been  watching 
them  from  the  wood,  could  be  seen  deploying 
from  the  wood,  in  long  Indian  file,  into  the 
prairie.  Notwithstanding  the  odds  against  him, 
trusting  to  the  blood  of  his  Kentucky  racer,  Clay 
gave  a  shout  of  defiance,  waved  his  hat,  and 
plunged  into  the  wood,  following  the  trace  for 
half  a  mile  heforo  he  struck  the  opposite  prairie. 
With  breathless  anxiety,  he  approached  the  clear 


diamond  or  ruby  imbedded  in  the  nib ;  another 
kind  contained  a  nib  of  ruby  set  in  fine  gold,  and 
such  pens  have  been  said  to  last  six  years  with- 
out injury.  Some  have  also  been  formed  of 
rhodium  nibs  set  in  gold.  Pens  of  gold,  of  sil- 
ver, and  of  gold  alloyed  with  silver,  are  common. 
Steel,  however,  is  the  only  material  which  has 
successfully  competed  with  the  quill;  and  they 
are  now  manufactured  to  an  amount  in  quantity, 
and  at  a  cost  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  credible. 
Different  makers  have  different  modeB  of  opera- 
tion, but  the  following  will  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  method  employed : — In  the  first  place  flat 
pieces  of  steel  are  cut  out,  of  the  shape  required, 
by  a  stamping  press,  they  are  then  placed  under 
another  press,  which  pierces  the  holes  and  cnts 
the  slits,  and  they  are  struck  into  their  convex 
shape  by  a  third  press.  They  are  then  polished 
and  tempered.  The  polishing  is  managed  in 
rather  a  curious  manner ;  a  quantity  of  pens  are 
shut  up  in  an  iron  cylinder,  leaving  a  consider- 
able space  unoccupied,  and  this  cylinder  is  at- 
tached at  each  end  to  a  crank,  the  axes  of  which 
are  connected  by  a  wheel  and  set  in  motion  by  a 
handle  or  by  machinery.  Thus  by  being  rubbed 
against  each  other  the  pens  come  out  well  pol- 
ished, and  with  all  the  burrs  or  sharp  angles  left 
by  the  cutting-presses  rubbed  smooth.  Thore  are 
also  other  modes  of  performing  this  operation,  as 
well  as  various  processes  in  the  general  manufac- 
ture, peculiar  to  different  establishments.  Foun- 
tain pens  are  so  made  as  to  hold  a  reservoir  of 
ink  —  Commercial  Bulletin, 
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part's  €axmx, 

[.Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  JOSY  COTTREL. 


I  know,  dear  Josy,  tbat  wealth  and  power 

Cannot  true  peace  impart ; 
I  know  tbat  these  are  not  the  things 

To  satisfy  the  heart 

I  know  that  earth-born  joys  decay 
While  yet  we  call  them  ours ; 

I  know  that  pleasures  pass  away 
Like  au  l. uniD  .-  fading  flowers, 

And  0,  I  ask  tbat  deeper  joys 

Way  round  thy  spirit  flow, 
Than  earth,  with  all  it-,  gilded  pomp, 

And  pleasures  can  bestow. 

And  if  we  meet  no  more  on  earth, 

0,  may  we  meet  above, 
Where  pain  and  parting  all  are  o'er, 

And  life  is  lost  in  love. 

HORNING. 
Thus  passed  the  night,  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  io  pilgrim's  steps  in  amice  gray, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilled  the  roar 
Of  thunder,  chafed  the  clouds  and  laid  the  winds. 
And  now  the  sua  with  more  effectual  beams 
Had  cheered  the  face  of  earth  and  dried  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant  and  drooping  tree;  the  birds, 
Who  all  tilings  now  beheld  more  Iresb  and  green 
AfU'r  a  night  of  storm  to  ruinous, 
Cleared  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray, 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  mora. — Milton. 

THE  CHILDREN  OF  FANCY. 
The  beings  of  the  mind  are  not  of  clay ; 

Essentially  immortal,  they  create 
And  multiply  in  us  a  brighter  ray 

And  more  beloved  existence. — Byron. 


(B&\tot'$  fey  (Btour. 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

—  The  season  of  harvest  has  arrived,  and,  though  here 
and  there  certain  crops  may  have  tailed,  yet  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  husbandman  has  ample 
reason  for  devout  thanksgiving.  Indeed,  the  only  source 
of  complaint  we  have  beard  id  that  we  hnve  raised  too 
much  grain  this  year.  Think  of  the  exuberant  fertility 
that  has  brought  this  to  pass!  The  Uuited  States  have 
raised  more  than  enough  to  feed  their  thirty  millions  of 
mouths  and  have  a  greater  surplus  than  Europe  can  con- 
sume, while  the  remains  of  last  year's  harvest,  important 
in  bulk,  are  yet  in  store.  And  this  in  not  all ;  we  have 
yet  millions  of  acres  that  the  plough  has  never  touched 
reserved  to  feed  the  coming  generations  of  Europe  and 
America.  Truly  our  lines  are  cast  In  pleasant  places.  We 
cannot  reflect  too  deeply  on  the  blessings  we  enjoy.  A 
contemplation  of,  our  nntional  advantages  impels  us  to 
cement  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  and  good  feeling  that 
bind  all  parts  of  our  country  In  a  common  chain  of  in- 
terest  Uawthornc  in  to  glvo  us  another  book.     It 

will  be  welcome  as  the  the  (lowers  in  May.  Inelegance 
of  style,  in  originality  of  thought,  in  subtle  analyzation 
of  the  human  heart,  in  sweet  and  pathetic  pictures,  in 
wierd-like  images  of  gloom  and  mystery,  the  author  of 
the  "Scarlet  Letter"  is  without  a  rival  on  this  shore  of 
the  Atlantic— if  in  the  world The  editor  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Gaxtto  has  announced  the  approaching 
visit  of  the  French  Comedy  and  Vaudeville  Company, 
and  we  shall  hold  him  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of 
his  promii-e.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  the  troupe  would 
bo  successful  for  a  short  season;  so  large  a  proportion  of 
our  people  have  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  French 
language,  and  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
an  agreeable  series  of  lessons  in  French  pronunciation  as 
the  performances  of  a  dramatic  company  would  afford. 
Americans  who  have  been  in  Paris  say  that  they  learned 
French  faster  at  the  boulevard  theatres  than  in  any  other 

way.     The  French  company  must  come  to  Boston P. 

F.  Rothermel,  the  eminent  artist,  returned  from  Europe 
to  Philadelphia  lately,  after  an  absence  of  three  years. 
He  was  cordially  welcomed  by  hundreds  of  enthusiastic 

admirers  and  friends Stories  of  discoveries  of  rich 

silver  mines,  by  a  party  of  Americans,  come  to  us  from 
Arizona.  It  is  said  they  have  found  the  long  lost  cele- 
brated Vega  mine,  whoso  richness  was  renonned  even 
upon  the  mining  records  of  old  Spain.  It  was  worked  by 
the  Jesuit  explorers,  who,  when  compelled  to  leave  by 
the  Apaches,  destroyed  their  works,  and  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  inaiu  shaft A  Mrs.  Peters,  who  ap- 
parently died  in  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  a  few  days  ago, 
■was  somewhat  hurriedly  buried  by  her  husband's  orders, 
in  spite  of  remonstrance.  Dug  up  a  few  hours  after- 
ward she  was  resuscitated,  and  is  now  recovering.  The 
husband  has  been  arrested  for  his  "  haste"—  to  call  it 

by  no  worse  name A  Buff  ilo  paper  says  tight  rope 

walking  is  undoubtedly  an  elegant  accomplishment,  and 
should  be  introduced  in  young  ladies'  boarding  schools, 
but  only  under  competent  instruction.  It  is  one  of  the 
flue  ar's,  and  not  to  be  mastered  by  every  aspirant,  and 
proves  its  assertion  by  mentioning  several  little  boys  with 

collarbones  broken  in  attempts  a  la  Blondin The 

N.  Y.  Times  says  of  a  buildiugi  i  the  Park:  1L  But  neith- 
er a  beaver  nor  a  prairie-dog,  nor  any  animal  on  earth, 
save  a  City  Father,  could  ever  have  devised  such  a  mon- 
strous pile  of  bricks  and  inortar  as  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion It  belongs  to  that  order  of  architecture  which,  for 
lack  of  a  better  name,  may  be  defined  as  the  'muni- 
cipal.'"   Miss  Mitchell,  the  fair  and  distinguished 

artist  and  theatrical  favorite,  has  had  presented  to  her  by 
some  of  her  numerous  Southern  admirers,  one  of  the 
handsomest  saddle  horses — which  they  prettily  named 
'•  Maggie  Mitchell  " — seen  in  many  a  day The  post- 


office  Department  have  received  numerous  letters  sug- 
gesting methods  by  which  postage  stamps  may  be  can- 
celled with  more  cerlaioty  than  by  the  present  method. 
Some  of  these  methods  are  very  ingenious  in  theory,  but 
unfortunately,  none  of  them  are  practicable Cana- 
dian newspapers  continue  to  speak  with  little  reserve  re- 
specting the  proposed  imposition  upon  the  British  Colo- 
onies  of  the  costs  of  their  military  defence.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  revolt  of  the  thirteen  American  Colonies  and 
the  caose  of  it,  the  Toronto  Colonist  says  :  ';  If  the  idea 
of  self-defence  is  urged  upon  them,  they  will  soon  be 
looking  around  for  alliances  that  will  be  pacific  and  pro- 
tective— commercial  preferences  will  be  employed  as 
guarantees  of  good  neighborhood— and  the  original  alle- 
giance will  rapidly  fade  under  system  of  merely  pecu- 
niary calculations." The    furniture    of   the    Fifth 

Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  cost  §350,000.  The  entire  in- 
vestment in  theenterprUe  is  31,150,000 The  New- 
ark Mercury  says  there  is  a  suspicious- 1 ookiog  individual, 
"a  furrincr,r  going  around  town  carrying  a  string,  to 
the  end  of  which  i3  attached  a  dirty,  thieving  little 
monkey.  Wherever  this  individual  spies  a  bedroom  or 
parlor  window  open,  he  stops  and  listens,  and  if  he  Is  sat- 
isfied that  there  Is  no  one  present  in  the  room,  he  sends 
Mr.  Monkey  creeping  slyly  up  the  front  of  the  house  into 
the  open  window.  Now  the  man-monkey  on  the  sidewalk, 
having  hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  string,  is  strongly 
suspected  of  having  communicated  his  own  thievish  pro- 
pensities to  the  little  monkey,  and  bad  ■■educated"  him 
to  fa-ten  on  little  valuables,  such  as  bracelets,  breast- 
pins, finger-rings  or  loose  change,  which  his  monkeyship 
may  find  lying  on  the  toilet  or  centre-tables Some- 
body says:  Heroism  lives  longer  In  the  mind  when  asso- 
ciated with  women  than  with  men.  Florence  Nightingale 
and  Grace  Darling  will  be  remembered  when  hundreds 
of  their  masculine  peers  and  superiors  shall  be  forgot- 
ten  Washington  Allston  could  paint  with  the  pen 

as  well  as  with  the  pencil.  Witness  the  following  word- 
picture  of  an  Italian  sunset:  *'It  was  one  of  those  eve- 
nings never  to  be  forgotten  by  a  painter,  but  one  that 
must  come  upon  him  in  misery  as  a  gorgeous  mockery. 
The  sun  wax  yet  up.  and  resting  on  the  highest  peak  of 
a  ridge  of  mountain-shaped  clouds,  that  seemed  to  make 
a  part  of  the  distance ;  suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  the 
landscape  was  overspread  with  a  cold,  lurid  hue;  tbin, 
as  If  molten  in  a  furnace,  (he  fictitious  mountains  began 
to  glow;  in  a  moment  more  they  tumbled  asunder;  In 
another  he  was  again  piercing  their  fragments,  and  dart- 
ing his  shafts  to  the  remotest  east,  till,  reaching  the  hori- 
zon, he  appeared  to  recall  them,  and  with  a  parting  (lash 

to  wrap  the  whole   heavens  in   flame A  Greek  poet 

Implies  that  tin.  height  of  bliss  Is  the  sudden  relief  of 
pain  ;  there  Is  a  nobler  bliss  still— the  rapture  of  the  con- 
science at  the  sudden  release  from  a  guilty  thought. . ,.  At 
Cincinnati,  recently,  a  lady's  hair  caught  fire  while  she 
was  bending  over  a  lamp,  aDd,  communicating  the  flames 
to  her  clothes,  her  neck,  head  and  face  were  badly  burned, 
so  much  so  that  her  features  will  be  marred  for  life.  The 
girl  had  saturated  her  hair  with  a  peculiarly  Inflammable 
oil,  which  caused  her  locks  to  Ignite  and  burn  as  if  che 
hud  thrust  her  bead  Into  a  vessel  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine  Victor  Emmauuel   was   not  angry  with   Louis 

Napoleon  at  Turin,  nor  did  he  behave  with  rudeness  to 
his  ally.  He  only  tried  to  bo  dignified  and  not  cringing 
to  a  man  who  had  presented  him  with  Lombardy,  and 
made  him  a  fifth  rate  power  In  Europe.  Klngtaru  not  un- 
civil to  emperors  who  give  them  such  souvenirs Be 

unassuming  when  you  are  young,  and  you  will  be  hon- 
ored—at all  eveuts,  respected,  when  old There  Is  in 

overy  human  countenance  either  ll  history  or  a  proph- 
ecy, wliich  must  sadden  or  at  least  soften,  every  reflect- 
ing observer. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Bt-Laws  of  CoaraTitiAK  T.otkie  op  Frer  and  Accepted 
Masons,  or  Coxcurp,  UAss.,  etc.  By  Louis  A.Surette, 
Master  of  Corinthian  Lodge  from  October,  1351,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1S58. 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  author  for  a  copy  of  this  ele- 
gnntand  interesting  volume,  which  contains  a.  history  of 
the  lodge,  organized  July  5,  171)7,  biographies  of  its  most 
prominent  ofllcers  and  members,  and  also  a  succinct  his- 
torical sketch  of  Masonry.  It  has  a  capital  profile,  full 
length  sketch,  of  Kev.  Ezra  Ripley,  a  fine  steel  portrait 
of  Mr.  Surette,  with  his  graceful  autograph,  while  the 
likeness  of  Lemuel  Sbattuck  is  truly  admirable.  Tbo 
typographical  execution  of  the  book  is  highly  creditable 
to  the  press  of  Benj.  Tolman,  of  Concord. 

Grasses  and  Forage  Plants.     By  Charles  L.  Flint, 

Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture. 

4th  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged.     Boston :  Phillips, 

Sampson  &  Co.     12mo.  pp  39S.     1S59. 

This  excellent  and  comprehensive  work  treats  of  grasses 
and  forage  plants,  their  natural  history,  comparative 
nutritive  value,  methods  of  cultivating,  curing  and  the 
management  of  gnu's  lands  in  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Proviuces.  It  ha*  one  hundred  and  seventy  illustra- 
tions. It  is  very  well  arranged,  carefully  indexed,  and 
written  in  a  clear,  intelligible  style.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  have  a  copy,  together  with  Mr.  Flint's  "  Milch  Cows 
and  Dairy  Farming.7'  We  really  believe  that  the  author 
will  turn  out  to  be  the  "  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  one  did  before,"  occasionally  alluded  to 
io  agricultural  addresses. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Wilderness  of  Pills  and  Powders: 
or.  The  Cogitations  and  Coufessi"ns  of  an  Aged  Physi- 
cian. Boston:  John  P.  Jewett  &  Co.  12mo.  pp.  084. 
1859. 

This  quaint  and  entertaining  work  is  from  the  late  Dr. 
Wm.,A.  Alcott,  and  was  considered  by  him  as  the  com- 
pletion of  his  labors  Of  its  value  we  are  not  competent 
judges,  ns  it  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
thoroughly  studied  the  healing  art.  Dr.  Alcott  placed 
the  greatest  faith  in  the  curative  resources  of  nature, 
diet,  exercise,  bathing,  etc.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  theories,  his  experiences  are  eminently  readable. 

New  Music  —Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  No.  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published  ''Star  of  my  Hope,"  a  song, 
words  by  Edmeston.  music  by  Mozart;  '"Fill  the  Wine- 
Cup,"  quartette;  "Over  the  Waves  we  Hoat,"  song  by 
Stephen  Clover;  "  Introspection,"  a  duet,  by  It.  R. 
Trench. 

Rad  and  his  Friends.    By  Dr.  John  Brown.    Boston: 

Ticknor  &  Fields. 

An  exquisite  story  of  a  dog,  told  in  charming  style- 
The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac  for  1860, 

This  welcome  annual  appears  from  the  pres3  of  Hick- 
liDg,  Swan  &  Brewer,  and  is  full  of  the  usual  excellent 
matter. 


Matters  in  General. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  startled  the  world  by  the  words  ad- 
dressed to  the  Austrian  ambassador  in  January  last,  if 
he  again  electrified  it  by  displaying  in  the  war  thus  shad- 
owed forth  almost  unparalleled  military  genius  and 
fortune,  if  he  made  of  the  peace  at  Yillafranca  a  coup  de 
theatre,  he  created  certainly  yet  greater  wonder,  astonish- 
ment, and,  it  may  be  added,  admiration,  by  the  procla- 
mation of  the  general  amnesty  which  followed  the  fetes 
of  last  month.  There  had  been  slight  indications  in  the 
Paris  journals  of  a  relaxation  of  the  iron  rule,  but  noth- 
ing whatever  premonitory  of  such  a  sweeping  measure. 
It  shows  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  boldest  as  well  as  the 
ablest  man  of  Europe  at  the  present  hour.  The  amnesty 
has  already  disarmed  most  of  the  opposition.  Louis 
Blanc  and  a  few  others  reject  the  clemency  and  cling  to 
exile,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  proscribed  willingly  re- 
turn to  Paris— their  home  and  their  world.  The  French 
emperor  has  evidently  inaugurated  a  new  political 
era— Lieut.  Col.  de  Montalembert,  of  the  French  Lancers 
of  the  Guard,  has  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
lint  African  Chasseurs.  He  is  brother  of  the  celebrated 
writer  whose  trial  made  so  much  noise  in  October  last 
j  ear— The  czar  has  presented  the  suit  in  with  the  deco- 
ration of  the  Order  of  St.  Andrew,  in  diamonds,  valued 
at  1,000,000  piastres,  In  acknowledgment  of  the  reception 
recently  given  to  the  Grand  Duke  Coostantine.— Ger- 
many has  lost  one  of  her  most  emiment  female  scholars. 
Frau  Dr.  Heidenreieh,  nee  von  Siebold,diedat  Darmstadt 
recently.  She  was  born  in  1792,  studied  the  science  of 
midwifery  at  the  Universities  of  Gottingin  and  Giessen, 
and  took  her  doctor's  degree  in  1817,  not  honoris  causa,  by 
favor  of  the  faculty,  but,  like  any  other  German  student, 
by  writing  the  customary  Latin  dissertation,  and  by  de- 
fending in  public  disputation  a  number  of  medical  theses. 

Russian  Opinion. 

The  time  at  which  sovereigns  alone  could  make  peace 
and  decide  the  fate  of  nations  has  passed  away.  Human- 
ity progresses,  and  nations  are  determined  to  bo  consult- 
ed on  their  fate.  There  was  a  time  when  Napoleon  I.  an- 
nounced in  the  Monlteur  that  such  or  such  a  dynasty 
had  ceased  to  reign,  when  he  made  one  of  his  brothers, 
bis  count  os  or  his  marshal*  ascend  the  throne,  nnd  when 
the  people  witnessed  these  dynastic  changes  with  philo- 
sophic ludlfference,  caring  little  at  Wing  treated  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  by  a  cleter  speculator.  The  increase  of 
general  enlightenment  has,  however,  since  shown  to  each 
nation  that  by  the  side  of  the  sacred  rights  of  dynasties 
there  are  the  rights  of  peoples,  and  that  nations  ought 
not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  an  Individual. 

Cardinal  Antonelli. 

From  Rome  the  report  of  the  resignation  of  Cardinal 
Antonelli  is  positively  denied.  That  statesman  never 
possessed  more  of  the  confidence  of  the  pope  than  he  does 
at  present,  and  it  Is  not  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  Italy  and  of  the  Holy  Sec  that  he  would  think  of  re- 
tiring The  same  authority  on  which  this  is  asserted 
adds  that,  If  the  Central  Italian  Princes  be  restored,  the 
pop.'  will  not  refuse  to  accept  the  Houorary  Presidency 
of  (he  Italian  Confederation,  leaving  to  the  King  of  Na- 
plefl  the  real  leadership,  as  to  him,  his  holiness  is  of  opin- 
ion, it  of  right  belongs,  since  his  dominions  are  the 
largest  In  Italy. 

Modena, 

The  signatures  in  favor  of  the  annexation  to  Piedmont 
collected  In  the  commune  of  Modena  amount  to  8495, 
which,  In  a  total  population  of  65,000  souls— due  account 
being  takeD  of  women  and  children  and  the  usual  average 
of  parsons  who  abstain  from  voting— Is  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  excellent  result.  From  the  city  and  province 
of  Regglo  20,000  votes  have  been  obtained,  of  which  the 
commune  of  Keggio  alone  furnished  13,064. 

The  French  AmneBty. 

No  doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  that  the  amnesty  Is 
complete  and  unlimited  in  all  respects,  that  it  passes  tho 
sponge  over  every  past  offence,  aod  relieves  all  persons 
from  the  action  of  the  law  of  public  safety  so  long  us 
they  shall  not  have  incurred  fresh  condemnation  from 
the  tribunals. 

Garibaldi. 

General  Garibaldi  has  assumed  the  head  of  the  army 
of  Central  Italy  He  has  under  him,  it  is  said,  no  less 
than  40,000  men — a  force  which  may  give  tho  Austrians 
some  trouble  if  an  appeal  to  arms  should  be  again 
necessary. 

Ptolemy's  Geography. 

Mr.  SebastiuofF,  a  Russian  savant,  has  discovered  an 
old  MS.  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  in  the  Monastery  of 
Mount  Athos,  and  has  made  photographic  copies  of  the 
maps  for  the  classic  world. 

Bank  Notes. 

This  year  £2,000,000  more  in  bank  notes  are  in  circula- 
tion in  England  than  there  were  last  year.  This  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  great  preponderance  of  home  travellers  this 


Naples. 

The  city  of  Naples  is  going  to  raise  a  loan  of  two  mil- 
lions of  ducats  for  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  its  debts, 
which  are  legion,  and  tor  the  completion  of  the  road 
called  Maria  Teresa.  , 

Count  Cavour. 

Count  Cavour  is  staving  at  present  at  Geneva,  on  a  visit 
to  his  relative,  M.  De  la  Rive,  distinguished  in  the  world 
of  science  by  his  '"  Treatise  on  Electricity." 

Mazzini's  Agents. 

Several  of  Mazzioi's  agents  have  been  arrested  in  the 
Romagna,  and  others  have  been  quietly  sent  away  from 
Tuscdny. 

A  Defaulter. 

John  Edward  Butler,  of  London,  has  absconded,  a  de- 
faulter to  the  amount  of  £100,000, 


PROCURE  THE  BEST. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Rev.  E.  M.  Dodd.  agent 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
at  Smyrna: 

Smyrna.  April  15, 1S59. 

Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.,—  Gentlemen,— The 
Sewing  Machine  purchased  of  you  by  Mr.  WetheriU,  for 
Mrs.  Dodd,  has  arrived  safely,  and  is  in  operation.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  There  was  not  the  least 
difficulty  in  starting  it.  and  it  has  gone  on  sewing  stead- 
ily and  to  our  satisfaction.  We  shall  take  pleasure  in 
recommending  your  machine,  and  hope  that  they  may 
get  into  use  here. 

(Signed)  B.  M.  Dodd. 


Letter  from  Lieut.  W.  L.  Macrt,  United  States  Navy  : 

Navt  Yard,  Washington,    1 
Aug.  12,  1S59.  J 

Gentlemen, — The  Sewing  Machine  ordered  from  you  Is 
safely  at  hand,  and  Mrs.  M.  is  fully  satisfied  with  it.  As 
aa  evidence  of  its  simplicity — without  directions  or  ex- 
planations she  commenced  working  on  it  after  a  very 
short  trial,  and  has  not  experienced  the  least  difficulty  in 
it."  operation.  I  cheerfully  give  you  my  testimonial  in 
its  favor.  I  am,  respectfully, 

Your  ob't  serr't, 
(Signed)  W.  L.  Macbt. 

To  Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co. 


Letter  from  the  Principal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal 
School: 

N.  Y.  State  Normal  School,    1 
Albas r,  April  24,  my.       J 

Lapp,  Webster  &  Co  : — Gentlemen, — Yours  of  the 
22d  containing  needles  came  duly  to  hand.  1  have  had 
some  little  opportunity  for  experimenting  with  your  ma- 
chine, which  I  have  done  in  class  exercise,  occupying 
thirty-five  minutes  each  day,  during  which  time  I  give 
practical  instruction  to  three  pupils  taken  in  order  from 
our  senior  class.  The  ladies  are  delighted  with  the  exer- 
cise, and  I  confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  ease  with  which 
they  learu  to  manage  the  machine.  I  have  found  seveu 
of  my  class  who  have  other  macbioes,  but  they  have 
uniformly  expressed  their  preference  for  youre.  Alter 
seelug  it  worked  by  all  sorts  ot  "raw  hands,"  I  have 
found  no  reason  to  regret  the  choice  I  made  of  yours  over 
all  others  with  which  to  give  instructions  in  my  school. 
1  think  I  can  dow  In  alt  candor  say  that  my  expectations 
have  been  fully  realized.  In  ease  of  management,  and 
In  the  perfection  of  its  work,  It  Is,  in  my  opinion,  beyond 
comparison,  the  best  of  the  thirteen  different  sewing-ma- 
chines which  I  have  been  enabled  to  examine.     •    *    * 

Excuse  this  long  and  hastily  written  letter.  H  I  did 
not  like  your  mucin ue  and  believe  that  it  presents  to  the 
public  nil  the  requisites  needed  for  family  work,  I  should 
not  trouble  myself  to  write  in  regard  to  a  matter  that 
docs  not  personally  concern  me  in  the  least. 
Truly  yours, 

D.  U.  Cochran, 
Principal  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Normal  School. 


The  following  unsolicited  commendation  of  our  machine 
Is  from  the  pen  of  a  lady  well-known  in  New  England: 

Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co. *-—  Gmtlffiien,— In  jus- 
tice to  the  superior  excellence  of  the  sewing-machines 
manufactured  by  you,  allow  me  to  give  you  a  leaf  from 
my  note-book  of  experience  in  these  matters.  Skeptical 
in  my  belief  of  the  practicability  of  constructing  a  ma- 
chine that  could  sew  with  the  neatness  and  durability  of 
the  hand,  I  yet  determined  to  Investigate  the  subject, 
and  test  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  machines, 
as  also  the  real  ability  of  any  of  them.  To  do  this  I  spent 
many  weeks,  I  might  almost  say  months.  In  a  careful  ex- 
amination both  of  the  mechanism  and  practical  results 
of  the  various  competitors  for  public  favorand  patronage. 
Passing  over  the  minor  ones,  whose  deficiencies  a  very  su- 
perficial observer  would  quickly  detect,  my  judgment  at 
length  decided  between  two  of  the  most  promineDt  ma- 
chines now  before  the  public.  Lest  It  might  seem  invid- 
ious, I  will  not  here  give  the  name  of  the  one  which  I 
first  subjected  to  a  tborough  and  impartial  trial  lo  my 
own  house,  with  an  efficient,  practical  operator  to  teach 
me,  but  I  do  most  emphatically  assert  that  your  machine 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  alt  modern  inven- 
tions. In  simplicity,  durability  and  strength,  it  far  ex- 
ceeis  any  other  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to 
manage,  quick  in  its  operation,  never  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  if  properly  used,  and  gives  a  stitch  on  both  sides 
alike,  which  cannot  be  excelled.  These  are  but  a  part  of 
the  excellencies  I  could  name  as  pertaining  to  the  ma- 
chine I  obtained  of  you,  and  which  grows  more  and  more 
into  favor  as  I  subject  it  to  new  and  daily  trials.  What 
an  era  in  the  toiling  life  of  thousands  who  depend  for 
subsistence  upon  the  ceaseless  stitch,  stitch,  stitch  of 
their  aching  fingers,  is  this  noble  invention!  Surely,  as 
public  benefactors,  you  have  reason  to  congratulate  your- 
selves, gentlemen,  that  you  have  arrived  to  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  manufacture  of  this  most  Indispen- 
sable article  of  domestic  comfort  and  economy. 
Most  respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Moore, 

Newton  Corner,  Mass. 
Newton,  May  7, 1859. 


LADD,  WEBSTER  &  CO., 

17  SUMMER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OPPOSITE  TKINITT  CHURCH. 
500  Broadway,  ...         New  York. 

S30  Chcstnnt  Street,  -  -  Philadelphia. 
202  Baltimore  Street,  -  -  Baltimore. 
C  Weal  Fourth  Street,  -  Cincinnati. 
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!£/■  Thumh   rou   Anvi:a-mi\u  -    Domty-Jhn   cmt)  per 

linn.    Advents* its  mum  be  nool  In  two  weoka  Id  ad- 

tiiiii'ii  of  tin'  period  of  thetr  publication,  us  oar  large 
flillMon  ootuipli'M  fhiirin  it  ttayt  \\ n  printing     Addma 

M.  M    UALLOU,  Publisher  and  ProprutOT, 

No.  22  iV'h.in  Street. 


JUST    PUBLISHED] 

UNIFORM    WITH     MR.     ii.im's     POPOLAB    WoitK,    INT1TL80 

nit.oii  dowa  ami  dairy  rARuiNO. 


A    l»lt,M'TI4'AK    TREATISE 


(1RA88ES 

AND 

FORAGE     PLANTS, 

Comprising  their  Natural  History,  Camparativt  &i\tritivt 

Vittur.  Mmtnt  of'  Cultivating,  Cttltifitr,  and  Ctirln^, 

ami  tht    Management  r>f  Orast  Lam/4 

IIV    4   IIAIM.IX    l,.    II, DM, 

Beatoof  thftMusaohuwttaStata  Board  of  Agriculture; 
Member  of  toe  Qoatoo  Society  of  Natural  History,  oto 

400  pages,  12  mo Prlpe  #1  26. 

for  Ba)e  bv  all  DookeoUora  and    Periodical   Dealers 
throughout  the  country. 

A  now  Edition— Enlarged  and  Improved. 
N.  B.— Copies  sent  by  mnll  to  any  purt  of  the  country, 
poat  paid,  upon  receipt  of  price i  above. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

PHILLIPS,  SAMPSON  &  Co., 

33  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


CUSIIMAIV   A  BROOKS, 

72  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OPPOSITE  TBEMONT  HOUSE. 

NBW  EMBROIDERED  COLLARS,  NEW  EMBROID- 
ERED B£TTS,  NEW  EMBROIDERED  BANDS, 
NKW  EMBROIDERED  FLOUNC1NGS.  NEW  EDGINGS. 
NEW  INFANTS1  FROCK  WAISTS.  New  goods  of  every 
description,  at  prices  which  command  your  attention. 
FRENCH  D1MITV,  for  ruffling,  all  prices.  NEW  MO- 
ROCCO BEST  SPUING  SKIRTS. 

ANOTHER  NEW  PATENT 

$50 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE! 

WEED'S  NEW  PATENT. 

MAKING  the  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  like  the  cel- 
ebrated Sloat's  $50  Machine.  It  willStitch,  Hem, 
Fell,  Cord,  Gather  and  Quilt.  We  invite  tbeattention  of 
an  intelligent  and  discriminating  public  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  two  best  Family  Sewing  Machines  now 
before  the  public.  We  say  the  BEST  MACHINES,  and 
we  will  demonstrate  it  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  any 
one  who  may  please  to  call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms.  We 
will  keep  either  of  the  above  Machines  iu  good  order  five 
years  without  charge,  and  satisfaction  warranted  or 
moucy  refunded,  Purchasers  of  our  Machines  can  have 
the  right  to  exchange  within  one  year  without  loss — thus 
giving  an  iofinite  advantage  over  any  other  house  in  the 
country. 

[C73*  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  in  the 
New  England  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  margin  will  he 
given.  Address  A.  MORTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
Eastern  States,  to  whom  all  applications  for  Agencies  and 
the  right  to  vend  must  be  addressed. 

A.  MORTON  &  Co., 
septlO  tf  333  Wnshinsiou  Street. 
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JAWSO.VS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certiGcate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  ia  from 
George  Alexander  Lewis,  Esq  ,  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam- 
ship "  Arabia,"' a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
and  whose  great  suffering  was  alleviated,  almost  as 
though  by  magic,  by  this  remarkable  curative. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  '*  Arabia,"  1 
East  Bostou,  Aug.  22,  3859.  J 
Peter  L^wson,  Eeq:  Dear  Sir, — The  bottle  of  your 
"  Nervous  Curative  "  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me.  has 
fairly  set  me  on  my  feet  again,  for  whicli  1  beg  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks.  I  had  been  for  some  days  suffering 
greatly  from  rheumatism  in  my  left  leg,  particularly  the 
knee,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  move  without  assist- 
ance, and  when  changing  my  position,  had  to  have  the 
leg  lifted  or  set  down.  I  bad  also  been  unable  to  get  any 
sleep  for  several  nignts.  when  on  Tuesday  last  you  gave 
me  the  bottle  of  your  -  Nervous  Curative."  and  although 
the  limbs  were  so  sore  that  I  c  mid  not  bear  any  pressure, 
still  after  the  fir.- 1  application  I  slept  soundly,  and  the 
next  morning  could  bear  to  have  it  (my  leg)  well  rubbed. 
I  have  confiuued  to  improve  since,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  now  able  to  resume  my  duties.  I  am  determined 
never  to  be  without  a  bottle  of  your  l"  Nervous  Cura- 
tive" with  me.  and  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  my  family 
in  England  supplied  with  it  also,  that  they  may  enjoy  its 
benefits  as  well  as  myself.  With  every  feeling  of  grat- 
itude for  your  inestimable  discovery, 

Believe  me,  «j 

Faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  George  Alex'r  Lewis, 

Second  Officer  Steamship  •'  Arabia." 
Lawson's  "  Neryous  Curative  '"  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  SI  per  bottle. 

BOOK  BINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  No.  2*  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Baixou's  Publishing  House. 


A  CURIOSITY 

KOU    MVKHVHODV. 

Till:  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK, 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

rilinSl.Hanio.it  vurlouH  and   original  work,  containing 

J-  Kivk  Hundred  Piotuvi  upon  evi>ry  conceivable  sub- 

ret  of  iiwrytbiy   lllc,   wit,  humor,   pathoa,   Mttural    ill 
lory ,  Hennery   hi  all  qUftrteBJ.Of  thfl  glol.n,  DttlonollttM, 
typMol  I'liiir-cltT,  r.iiniiii  •   ii  it  lil  i  it  turn,  portraits  of  no- 
tad  iinlivldualrt  of  both  10X40.)  nnd  In  ttliort.an  lunxhaiiH- 
llblo  resort  for  utiidy  ami  UDUHmsnt  for  old  and  young. 

THIS   REAL.    NOVELTY 
In  for  Kal"  at  all  of  tin*  periodical  dopOta  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

PGBulBHBD  BV 

JOHN  .1.   UYKIt  &  Co., 

Kept  2  tf  85  .-i-!i""i  Street,  Ronton. 

HIS      LAST      WORK. 

Tin;  liiU1  DR.  WM.  A.  ALCOTT  loft  among  hia  papers  a 
uiu.it  roiimrkabln  manuscript,  entitled 
I'ORTV  YEARS 

IN  TUB  WILDERNESS  OF  PILLS  AND  POWDERS, 

Oil  THE  OOCHTATIONS  AND  CONFESSIONS  OP 
AN   A1JED  I'liVSIOIAN. 

This  most  interesting,  curious,  and  valuable  book  is  juat 
published  by  us.     In  one  volume    '! Price  $1. 

JOHN  P.  JEWETT  &  Co  , 

septlO    2w     20  lVnMhiiiglou  Street,  Ronton. 


HON.  HORACE  MANN. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  Bt 

ELLIOT   &  WHITE, 

A  magnificent  Portrait  drawn  in  the  highest  style  of 
the  lithographic  art  by  P.  D'Avignon. 

Size  of  the  Print,  exclusive  of  margin,  about  14x18. 
Price  $125. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  or  express,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
the  publication  price,  by 

■<:b,b,ho'h'  &  white-:, 

Publishers  and  Printsellers,  322  Washington  Street. 
eeptlO  2w 

GAS  STEAK  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
Inveutlon,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
thnt  a  tough  beef  steak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  lendtr  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  oyer  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Flat-iron  Heaters* 

fin.t  Fixtures  and  Pipe. 

W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


H  O  Y  T'  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

"Warranted  to  Restore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr  FRED.  H-  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,  2G  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co. 


CUSHMAN    &   BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE    TllEKUNIT    HOUSE, 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

NEW  FRENCH  VEILS.  NEW  LACES,  EDGINGS, 
NEW  BONNET  RIBBONS,  VELVET  RIBBONS, 
FRENCH  FLOWERS,  RUCHES,  BLACK  ENGLISH 
CRAPES,  etc.,  etc.,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  very  cheap. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVKK  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  TILE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW   ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

ang20  9w  I, K AVIS  KICE,  Proprietor. 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     DS  A  K  E  DC     &     Co. '8 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three/mtrths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
UDited  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  reconimeuded  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &  Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

6m*        13  Dorchester,  Mass. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TUBES-the 
largest  and  hest  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
augl3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 


W  I  *  T  A  R ' S     U A L SAM. 

(tOQQEIB.  GOLDS,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  OBOUP,  IN- 
/PLUENZl,  and  all  affect Iodi  and  dbww  Ol  Ihfl 
THROAT.  LUNGS  AND  OUKST,  not  e?«n excepting  CON- 
SUMPTION, .jl.'l.l  to  tin-  poMiTfut  Inlluuiict' or  tliifi  great 

reueily.     . 

LUlTKIt  FROM    ELDER  H.   L.  OILMAN, 

A  MtnirttrqJ  tht   Qofpiifn  PStrmonA 

Olovkr,  Vt.,  June  20, 18M. 
AfoMH   S    W.   Foivi.i:  &  Co.,—  Gent*,— ]  lien-by  certify 

thnt  I  hrtvn  been  troubled  for  eererol  yean  with  s  dif- 
ficulty of  thu  iitiurt  nnd  lungi,  and  ban  applied  to  *"*- 

Oral  physician!  for  help,  and  have  trfod  almost  every  rem- 
edy of  the  numuroiiH  ones  which  Imvi  boon  reeom nded, 

without  receiving  any  OMlAtance,  but  bad  bi-wn  growing 
weaker,  until,  hearing  of   Wistaria  Boliom  »/   Wild  ('/it- 

ry  about  a  year  Bfnce,  1  commenced  UHlng  ft  with  i - 

ili.ii-'  relief.  It  has  not  only  restored  my  lung*  to  a    i 

state,  but  I  am  entirely  relieved  of  tli«  difficulty  or  dln- 
ense  of  the  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  Niijlng  that  it 
Is  the  oeit  lung  medlelne  before  the  public,  and  I  in-,  i 
cheerfully  and  consclentloUMly  recommend  it  to  »|]  pet- 
pods  suffering  with  puliuon/iry  com|ilaints. 

U.  L.  OILMAN. 

Prepared  hy  S.  W.  Fowi.fi  &   Co.,  Boston,  and  holdall 
over  the  country. 

■VflSTAE'S     gALSAM. 


CUSHMAN    &    BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE    TREMONT    HOUSE. 

72  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

JUST  opened  Four  Cases  Linen  Goods,  TOWELS, 
CB4SUB3,  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TABLE  COV- 
ERS, DOYLIES,  VVUITE  DAMASKS.  1  1-2  wide,  for 
twenty-live  cents  a  yard,  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN  LAWNS  and  CAMBRICS,  HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS,  all  at  our  LOW  PRICE i. 


MIGHT  SWEATS. 

THIS  exhausting  accompaniment,  of  any  debilitating 
disease,  should  not  be  treated  by  astringents  and 
acids,  but  by  tonics  and  restoratives.  The  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  with  protoxide  of  iron,  fills  a  gap  long  open  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  in  the  treatment  of  this  symptom. 
It  enriches  the  blood,  renovates  the  system,  and  restores 
the  normal  action  of  the  skin. 

BERTINI'S  SELF-TEACHING  PIANO  CATECHISM. 
An    indispensable    Hand  Book    for  Teachers,  and 
Scholars.    25  cts. 

Published  by  OLIVES  BIT.IOJI  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STKEET. 


CUSHJI41V    &    BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 
72  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  just  opened  10  Cases  GLOVES,  HOSIERY  and 
MITTS,  LADIES'  MERINO  HOSE,  very  good,  for 
seventeen  cents  a  pair,  LADIES',  GENTS'  and  CHIL- 
DREN'S UNDJBRVESTS,  VERY  BEST  JUtENCH  KID 
GLOVES  at  sixty-three  cents  a  pair. 


Premature  JLoait  of  the  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-daye,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 

BOGLE'S  WltS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  lit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
tue  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC   HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  SI  00,  and  $1  50. 

Are  yod  getting  Hald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  ffil  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOOLE,  SOS  Washing- 
ton Street,  BohIoii,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel.' 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  bo  had  at  Bogle's 
*  eoply  may  28 


The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES : 

MICROSCOPES ! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  u-in;;.  or  nve  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SSI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
Sve  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trilling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  K.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 

SAMUEL  MASITRY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(op  one  flight  of  staies.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  UOSTON. 

IE7="  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.         june4  tf 

PARSONS    &    IJIIIBV, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES. 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

LADIES1  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  histantly  by  the 
app.ication  of  Gantophile.     Sold  by 

F     BROWN, 
aug!3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

HEKT  MUSK!  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


s 


itKllXlAVI  STO&1ES! 

U>  Imvo  now  on  hand  and  Tor  ial«,  tht  following  brll- 
Itiint  Itorln,  In    bound   form,   monthly    Novclt-thi  My  Jo 

richly  illiutraud  with  luga  original  •ngnvrlogi,  and  form 

lng  the  cbeapeMt  book*  In  price  sTer  offend  to  thfl  public. 
Kerry  006  of  tDHfl  workH  wan  Written  eXpTMl);  tot  thin 
•Itabltlbnient,  and  toe  copyright  I"  POOtired,  according  to 
law.  We  will  Hi-nd  alngln  OOplfil  by  mnll,  post  /»<"/,  for 
tti;nli/  r,  itti  I'ltrli,  or  gfx  COpIej,  pOlt  p'lid,  i-nr  dottor. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Qsunona  w  Br  Amoim. 

TIjIh  room  rice  of  the  content  depicts  In  a  lucid  and 
iH-rvoUM  manner  HfMienaiid  ov«nt*  of  u  thrilling  chnrae- 
ter  In  the  cltlei  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  laM  century. 

Written  for  ub  by Major  V.  C.  HL'NTER. 

THE  GIP8EY  BEIGAND:   or,   Id*  Chili,  of  tiii 

BUBBA.  A  talc  portmylng  tbo  life  of  the  wandi-rlng 
Klticall,  In  the  heart  of  Bunny  Spain,  written  In  our 
autbor'H  bent  vein,  and  maintaining  Iu  Interest  to  the 

end.     Written  for  u«  by Du.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or,  Tas  Conmmaatokh  or  Coma. 

A  Story  of  the  Orcon  Land  and  the  Blue  Bwi.  Rich  Iu 
adventure  and  iu  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter.    Written  for  ua  by.  .F.  CLINTON  BARRIMi  ION. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  Taa  Pbothm 
of  the  Boiimer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II  ,  of  Germany.  The  ecunes  of  tbts  story  are  luld 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  aud  depict  Incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.     Written  for  us  by. .  .SVLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  SEA :  or,  Our.  Lady  of  the 

Ocean.     A  Tale  of  Love,  Strife  and  Chivalry.     Tim  |g 

a  story  of  the  Buccaneers  of  the  17th  century,  and  la 

fraught  with  the  sanguinary  incidents  of  those  timen. 

Written  for  us  by NED  BUNTL1NE. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE  :  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.  This  Btory  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in. the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Ieish  Seas.  A 
Taleof  Gal*ay  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land.   Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  Toe  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  Btories  ot  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYB:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  ."o  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  JE 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  weU-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  of  toe  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  ioterest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  ua  hy SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scour  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th;s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK   THE   ROVER:  or;  The  Spirit  of  ths 

Wave.     This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE:  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LARK:  or,  The  Quadroon  of  Louisiana. 
This  is  a  graphic  and  romantic  story  of  the  land  and 
sea,  full  of  adventure  and  incident. 

Written  for  ns  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  be  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gclf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by.. . . .  .F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  "WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
Eeaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 

Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

THE  SMUGGLER :  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 
and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
\Xy*  For  tale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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HOUBUV,  THE  CONJURER. 

Among  the  feats  ot  Houdin,  the  noted  French 
conjurer,  whose  autobiography  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  Paris,  the  following  is  an  instance  of 
his  nerve,  and  of  his  full  command  of  the  art : 
Houdin  visited  Algiers,  and  had  a  trial  of  skill 
with  the  marabouts  or  conjurers  of  that  country. 
After  having  performed  the  trick,  says  he,  of  suf- 
fering an  Arab  to  fire  at  me  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
the  ball  appearing  inside  an  apple  in  my  hand, 
I  journeyed  into  the  interior,  and  there  met  sev- 
eral marabouts,  one  of  whom  told  me  he  was  not 
to  be  deceived.  "  Why.so.?"  "Because  I  don't 
believe  in  your  power."  "  Ah,  indeed  !  Well, 
then,  if  you  don't  believe  in  my  power,  I  will 
compel  you  to  believe  in  my  skill."  "Neither  in 
one  nor  in  the  other."  I  was  at  this  moment  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  from  the  marabout. 
"  Stay  I"  I  said  to  him  ;  "  you  see  this  five-franc 
piece  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Close  your  hand  firmly,  for 
the  piece  will  go  into  it  in  spite  of  yourself." 
"I  am  ready,"  the  Arab  said,  in  an  incredulous 
voice,  as  he  held  out  his  tightly-closed  fist  I 
took  the  piece  at  the  end  of  my  fingers,  so  that 
the  assembly  might  all  see  it,  then 
feigning  to  throw  it  at  the  mara-- 
bout,  it  disappeared  at  the  word 
"Pass  1"  My  man  opened  his 
hand,  and  finding  nothing  in  it, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  if 
to  say,  "You  see,  I  told  you  so!" 
I  was  well  aware  it  was  not  there, 
but  it  was  important  to  throw  the 
marabout's  attention  from  his  sash, 
and  for  this  purpose  I  employed 
the  feint.  "  That  does  not  surprise 
me,"  I  replied,  "tor  I  threw  the 
piece  with  such  strength  that  it 
went  right  through  your  hand,  and 
has  fallen  into  your  sash.  Being 
afraid  I  might  break  your  watch  by 
the  blow,  I  called  it  to  mo.  Here 
it  is*!"  and  I  showed  him  the  watch 
in  my  hand.  The  marabout  quick- 
ly put  his  hand  in  his  belt,  to  as- 
sure himself  of  the  truth,  and  was 
quite  stupified  at  finding  the  five- 
franc  piece.  The  spectators  were 
astonished.  Some  of  them  began 
telling  their  beads,  but  the  mara- 
bout frowned  without  saying  a 
word,  and  I  saw  he  was  spelling 
over  some  evil  design.  "  I  now 
believe  in  your  power,"  he  said ; 
"  you  are  a  real  sorcerer ;"  and  of- 
fering me  two  pistols  he  hold  con- 
cealed under  his  burnous,  he  added, 
"  Come,  choose  one  of  these  pistols, 
we  will  load  it,  and  I  wilt  fire  at 
you.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  for 
I  saw  you  perform  this  trick  at  your 
own  theatre."  I  confess  I  was  for 
a  moment  staggered  ;  I  sought  a 
subterfuge,  and  found  none.  All 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  me,  and  a  re- 
ply was  anxiously  awaited.  At  last 
I  thought  of  an  idea  which  would 
save  me  from  my  dilemma,  at  least 
temporarily.  "  To-morrow  morn- 
ing, said  I,  "at  eight  o'clock,  I 
will  allow  you  to  fire  at  me  in  the 
presonce  of  these  Arabs,  who  were 
witnesses  of  your  challenge."  The 
marabout,  surprised  at  my  compli- 
ance, assented,  and  summoned  all 
the  company  to  be  present.  By 
eight  the  next  morning  we  had 
breakfasted,  and  on  entering  the 
hall  found  none  of  the  guests  were 
absent.  Indeed,  a  great  number  ot 
Arabs  came  in  to  swell  the  crowd. 
The  pistols  were  handed  me ;  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
vents  were  clear,  and  the  marabout 
put  in  a  fair  charge  of  powder,  and 
drove  the  wad  home.  Among  the 
bullets  produced,  I  chose  one 
which  I  openly  put  in  the  pistol, 
and  which  was  then  also  covered 
with  paper.  The  Arab  watched  all 
these  movements,  for  his  honor  was 
at  stake.  We  went  through  the 
same  movements  with  the  second 
pistol,  and  the  solemn  moment  ar- 
rived. Solemn  indeed  it  seemed  to 
everybody ;  to  the  spectators,  who 
were  uncertain  of  the  issue —  to 
Madame  Houdin,  who  had  in  vain 
besought  me  to  give  up  this  trick, 
for  she  feared  the  result — and  sol- 
emn also  to  me,  for  as  my  new  trick 
did  not  depend  on  any  arrange- 
ments heretofore  tried,  I  feared  an  error — an  act 
of  treachery — I  knew  not  what.  Still  I  posted 
myself  fifteen  paces  from  the  sheik,  without 
evincing  the  slightest  emotion.  The  marabout 
immediately  seized  one  of  the  pistols,  and  on  my 
giving  the  signal,  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  me. 
The  pistol  went  off,  and  the  ball  appeared  be- 
tween my  teeth.  More  angry  than  ever,  my  ri- 
val tried  to  seize  the  other  pistol,  but  I  succeeded 
in  reaching  it  before  him.  "  You  could  not  in- 
jure me,"  I  said,  "  but  you  shall  now  see  that 
my  aim  is  more  dangerous  than  yours.  Look  on 
that  wall." 

"  I  pulled  the  trigger,  and  on  the  newly  white- 
washed wall  there  appeared  a  large  patch  of 
blood,  exactly  at  the  spot  where  1  had  aimed. 
The  marabout  went  up  to  it,  dipped  his  finger  in 
the  blood,  and  raising  it  to  his  mouth,  convinced 
himself  of  the  reality.  When  he  acquired  this 
certainty,  his  arms  fell  and  his  head  was  bowed 
upon  his  chest,  as  if  he  were  annihilated.  It  was 
evident  that  for  a  moment  he  doubted  every- 
thing, even  the  prophets.  The  spectators  raised 
their  eyes  to  heaven,  muttered  prayers,  and  re- 
garded me  with  a  species  of  terror. 


THE  DVKE  ORSINO  AND  VIOLA. 

The  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  picture 
by  E.  R.  Pickersgill,  illustrative  of  a  scene  in 
the  third  act  of  Shakspeare's  "  Twelfth  Night," 
that  glittering  gallery  of  splendid  portraitures, 
which  has  furnished  so  many  themes  for  the  em- 
ulous pencil.  The  reader,  of  course,  recalls  the 
"  situation."  Viola,  wrecked  on  the  coast  ot 
Illyria,  has  assumed  a  male  disguise  and  entered 
the  service  of  Duke  Orsino  as  a  page,  but  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him,  while  he,  all  unconscious 
of  her  sex  and  of  her  attachment  to  himself, 
sends  her  with  love-messages  to  the  Lady  Olivia, 
who  spurns  his  suit.  The  duke  says,  in  the 
scene  with  Viola: 

make  no  compare 

Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  me, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Viola. — Ay,  but  I  know — 

Duke.— What  do3t  thoa  know  ? 

Viola. — Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe. 
In  faith  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loved  a  man, 
As  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordship. 

Duke. — Now,  what's  her  history  * 


RICE  PLANTATION. 

In  the  fall,  after  the  rice  is  cut,  as  soon  as  per- 
fectly dry,  the  stubble  is  burnt  off.  Sometimes 
the  weather  will  not  allow  this,  then  it  remains 
and  is  chopped  under  in  the  winter.  In  Decem- 
ber, the  whole  land  intended  for  cultivation  is 
gone  over  with  the  hoe,  breaking  clods,  etc.  In 
March,  the  planting  season  begins,  and  from  that 
time  onward  is  the  rush.  As  soon  as  a  field  is 
planted  it  is  covered  with  water,  and  so  remains 
until  the  rice  is  pretty  well  grown.  The  water 
is  then  let  off,  and  soon  after  the  field  is  gone 
over  with  the  hoe  to  chop  out  grass  and  work  the 
rice.  This  is  done  twice  before  the  crop  ripens. 
The  irrigation  is  managed  so  that  when  one  field 
is  under  water,  another  may  be  dry.  Several 
hands  are  constantly  employed  in  clearing  out 
ditches,  stopping  leaks  in  embankment,  etc. 
Every  kind  of  bird  is  a  lover  of  rice,  and  an  ene- 
my to  the  interests  of  the  rice  planters ;  but  the 
one  most  dreaded  is  the  rice-bird.  It  is  a  small 
bird,  of  darkish  brown  color,  with  a  sharp,  stout 
bill,  with  which  it  grasps  the  stalk  of  rice  and 
squeezes  the  milk  from  it  as  effectually  as  if  done 


THE   DUKE  ORSINO    AND    VIOLA. 


[Scene  m  Shakspeare's 


Viola. — A  blank,  my  lord :  she  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  th'  hud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek:  she  pined  in  thought, 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
She  >->i  like  Patience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  grief.     Was  not  this  love  indeed? 
We  men  say  more,  swear  more,  but  indeed 
Our  shews  are  more  than  will;  for  still  we  prove 
Much  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke. — But  died  the  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy ! 

Viola  — I'm  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
And  all  the  brothers  too— and  yet  I  know  not. 

It  is  the  moment  when  the  disguised  girl,  with 
a  sly  shyness,  makes  the  last  declaration,  that 
the  artist  has  seized  upon.  The  figure  of  Viola, 
in  her  boy's  clothes,  is  very  delicately  conceived, 
and  is  well  contrasted  with  that  of  the  duke. 
Indeed,  the  whole  design  and  grouping  are  fine. 


Phenomena  of  Utterance. — A  traveller 
writes  : — "  We  started  from  a  little  town  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holstein.  I  would  not  undertake  to 
spell  or  pronounce  the  name  ;  but  if  you  will  take 
Tzschucken  and  Kionojed,  and  mix  them  up  with 
Ompompanooshe,  Scotch  snuff,  and  Passama- 
quoddy,  and  pronounce  the  whole  backwards 
with  a  sneeze,  you  get  within  about  six  miles  of  it." 


with  a  pair  ot  nippers.  The  only  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them  is  by  powder  and  shot ;  and 
though  thousands  upon  thousands  are  killed,  they 
still  appear  as  thick  as  at  first.  During  the 
season  of  killing  hogs  and  dogs  upon  the  plan- 
tation all  get  fat.  The  negroes  are  provided  with 
guns,  and  stand  upon  the  banks  and  shoot  from 
morning  until  night.  When  a  flock  of  these 
birds  come  down  near  a  rice  field,  they  swoop 
down  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  the  beauti- 
ful green  rice  stalks  fall  down  before  them  as 
does  the  rice  before  the  reaper's  hook.  Left  to 
themselves,  but  a  few  hours  would  suffice  to  clear 
a  field,  but  half  a  dozen  muskets  scare  them  off 
for  a  time.  But  few  who  do  not  live  in  that  sec- 
tion have  ah  idea  of  the  immense  damage  which 
they  do  to  the  rice  planters,  and  I  suppose  there 
is  no  means  of  correct  calculation,  as  they  never 
fail  to  appear,  though  more  numerous  some  years 
than  others. 

<  »»i  » 

To  the  weak  and  craven-hearted  the  time 
for  honorable  achievement  never  comes.  Men 
of  spirit   are    the    masters,  not   the   slaves   of 


BURIAL  PLACE  OF  VICEROY  YEH. 

The  interior  of  Canton  has  been  thoroughly 
traversed,  and  its  more  attractive  points  are  so 
widely  known  that  it  is  not  worthwhile  to  review 
them.  But  just  now,  outside  the  city  wall  there 
is  a  little  nook  in  which  cluster  more  quiet  retro- 
spections than  in  any  place  besides,  for  here  is 
that  stand  point  just  mentioned,  the  coffin  of 
Governor  Yeh.  A  few  rods  outside  the  east 
gate  of  the  city,  back  from  the  street,  stands  aa 
unpretending  Taouist  temple.  A  plain,  unorna- 
mented  gate  opens  the  way  into  a  long,  narrow 
enclosure,  through  which  walking  we  come  to  the 
temple.  The  grounds  seem  deserted,  save  that 
one  old  Chinaman  stands  by  the  inner  fate. 
"Are  you  the  door-keeper?"  asks  our  guide. 
"  No,  a  poor  beggar."  We  pass  through,  and 
there  mongrel  dogs  come  running  out  from  a 
small  building  near  by. 

"  Ah  !  here  are  Yea's  door-keepers  now,"  re- 
marks one  of  the  party.  Through  another  gate 
and  a  pathway  overhung  with  white  (mourning 
color)  leads  to  the  apartment  of  the  dead.  Half- 
a-dozen  polite  and  respectable-looking  Chinese 
point  the  way,  and  a  Taouist  priest 
kindly  furnishes  all  needful  inform- 
ation. We  enter  an  apartment 
about  25  by  20  feet  in  dimensions, 
the  sides  of  which  are  hung  with 
bine  woolen  cloth,  upon  which  are 
large  Chinese  characters,  embroi- 
dered in  white  silk.  An  altar  stands 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  similar 
to  those  in  temples  generally,  save 
that  in  place  of  the  middle  idol  ap- 
pears a  tablet  of  white  silk,  upon 
which  are  written  the  name  and 
rank  of  the  deceased,  and  before 
this  are  arranged  a  dozen  or  more 
bowls,  containing  cooked  vegeta- 
bles and  other  eatables,  the  offer- 
ings of  as  many  friendly  Mandarins, 
also  piles  of  artificial  fruit,  made  of 
flour  and  painted  after  nature.  A 
silk  curtain  hangs  behind  the  altar, 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor.  Raising 
this,  we  pass  under — and  here  rests 
the  coffin.  The  walls  are  bare,  the 
floor  dirty,  and  a  pile  of  sawdust 
reposes  undisturbed  in  the  corner. 
The  coffin  is  of  the  usual  Chinese 
form,  but  of  enormous  dimensions, 
boing  about  twelve  feet  in  length, 
by  4  feet  in  diameter  at  the  larger 
end.  It  is  built  of  a  hard  and 
costly  wood  found  in  the  province 
of  Sz-chuno,  the  northoast  corner  of 
the  empire,  each  side  being  formed 
of  a  single  slab.  It  is  entirely 
plain  and  resembles  any  oaken  box 
that  a  ship  carpenter  might  make 
with  only  a  plane  and  saw.  Its  cost, 
however,  is  about  fifteen  hnndred 
dollars.  We  have  seen  before  where 
Yeh  lived,  wo  see  now  where  he 
lies.  Both  places  are  quiet  enough 
now,  but  their  stillness  brings  out 
in  vivid  contrast  the  scenes  of  the 
last  three  years,  and  if  any  one 
would  think  over  that  history,  this 
death  house  of  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  it,  is  no  mean  place  from 
which  to  look  back  The  man 
who  for  years  ruled  with  a  rod  of 
iron  the  most  turbulent  millions  ot 
the  Chinese  empire  and  slaughtered 
100,000  of  his  countrymen;  who 
for  years  out-diplomatised,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  most  enlightened 
nations  ;  who  for  years  preserved 
inviolate  the  interior  of  his  capital, 
even  to  the  end  fighting,  and  not 
for  glory,  nor  for  principle,  but  only 
that  the  eyes  of  the  stranger  might 
not  spy  out  the  poverty  and  worth- 
lessness  of  a  city  that  was  little  bet- 
ter than  ruins  before  a  shot  was 
fired;  who  could  not  fight  and 
would  not  yield  until  his  city  was 
a  desert, — after  all  his  skill,  his  ob- 
Btinacy,  his  power,  his  cruelty,  his 
pride,  here  he  lies  outside  his  city 
walls,  and  none  wish  him  well. 
We  ask  the  red-noBed  priest  "  what 
do  you  there  V  and  learn  that  every 
morning  he  prays  before  the  tablet, 
and  makes  offerings  for  the  benefit 
of  the  dead.  "  Was  Yeh  a  Taou- 
ist?" "Yes."  "A  priest?"  "No! 
n  No !    (with    emphasis).     He    was 

more  high.  Above  all."  We  look 
at  the  coffin  and  think  it  was  indeed 
a  fall  which  in  two  short  years  sent  him  from  his 
palace  to  such  a  residence  as  this.  But  our  read- 
ers must  see  for  themselves  and  moralize  for 
themselves.  The  priest  avers  that  the  body  is 
soon  to  be  sent  to  the  province  to  which  Yeh  be- 
longs. Many  Chinese  report,  on  the  contrary, 
that  orders  are  expected  from  the  emperor  to  de- 
grade, i.  e.,  cat  in  a  thousand  pieces  and  scatter 
the  body  of  the  servant  who  could  not  save  the 
celestial  city  from  the  barbarian.  However  that 
may  turn  out,  it  matters  little  now  to  the  royal 
inmale  of  the  Taouist  temple. — Hong  Kong 
Register. 


ENGLISH  CRITICS. 

The  London  Athensaum,  with  all  its  high  pre- 
tensions to  literary  criticism  and  authority,  some- 
times discloses  a  weak  spot.  One  of  these  weak 
spots  was  revealed  the  other  day,  when  it  spoke  of 
the  "  Sermons  of  Dow,  Jr.,"  as  discourses  that 
were  actually  delivered  at  one  time  in  the  Ameri- 
can pulpit,  whereas,  everybody  knows,  that  knows 
anything,  that  they  had  their  origin  in  a  New 
York  weekly  paper,  and  that  the  "  Rev."  Mr. 
Dow  was  no  "Rev."  at  all,  only  a  Sunday  editor. 
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STATU  ENCAMPMENT,  CONCORD,  MASS. 

Tho  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a  drawing 
made  expressly  for  us  by  Mr.  Alfred  Wand,  and 
represents  the  troops  at  Camp  Massachusetts 
passing  in  review  before  the  oommander-in-chief 
and  staff.  Captain  Nims's  Light  Artillery  are 
in  front,  with  full  ranks,  as  thoy  actually  ap- 
peared on  tho  field,  followed  by  the  National 
Lancers  and  Light  Dragoons,  and  then  come  the 
infantry  regiments  in  column.  Tho  moving 
mass  is  backed  by  tho  white  tents,  and  the  dis- 
tance crownod  by  the  line  of  wooded  hills, 
which  formed  a  framework  to  the  grand  military 
pageant.  At  the  encampment  of  tho  7th,  8th 
and  9th  of  this  month,  the  volunteer  militia  of 
Massachusetts  were  assemblod  for  camp  duty  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  the  perfect  success  of  the  experi- 
ment, which  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  the 
commander-in-chief,  the  adjutant-general,  and 
all  tho  officers  and  men  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
tho  field,  will  probably  lead  to  its  repetition. 
The  ground  was  well  selected.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  scenes  hallowed  by  the  first  forcible 
resistance  made  to  British  authority,  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  it  were  well  calculated  to 
animate  and  elevate  the  zeal  of  our  citizen-sol- 
diery. On  the  right  of  the  Fitchburg  Rail- 
road, at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Boston,  a  vast  and  perfectly  level  field  was 
prepared  for  the  encampment,  bounded  on  the 
right  and  left  flanks  aud  in  front  by  roads,  and 
in  the  rear  by  the  Assabet  River.    Parallel  with 


the  Assabet,  stretched  out  the  lino  of  white  tents 
belonging  to  the  divisionary  corps  of  Salem 
Cadets,  and  tho  1st  and  2d  divisions,  commanded 
respectively  by  Major- Generals  Samuel  Andrews 
of  Roxbury  and  William  Sutton  of  South  Dan- 
vers.  The  3d  division,  under  the  command  of 
Major-General  Augustus  Morse  of  Leominster, 
occupied  tho  left  of  this  lino,  nearest  tho  railroad, 
their  camp  making  an  obtuse  angle  with  that  of 
the  1st  and  2d  divisions,  and  separated  from  them 
by  a  brook-  To  the  right  of  the  main  field,  and 
divided  from  it  by  tho  road  from  Concord  to  Ac- 
ton, was  the  camp  of  the  Boston  Light  Artillery, 
Captain  Nims,  the  National  Lancers  Und  Boston 
Dragoons,  forming  the  the  1st  Battalion  of  Light 
Dragoons,  under  Major  "White,  the  Waltham 
Dragoons,  Captain  Gibbs,  and  the  Salem  Light 
Artillery,  Captain  Mann.  Governor  Banks's 
headquarters  and  the  camp  of  his  body-guard, 
the  Boston  Independent  Cadets,  Lieut.  Colonel 
Holmes,  were  nearly  in  frqnt  of  the  1st  division, 
separated  by  a  road,  on  an  elevated  piece  of 
ground,  interspersed  with  trees  and  sloping  down 
in  the  rear  to  the  brink  of  a  beautiful  pond. 
There  was  ample  space  for  carriages  and  specta- 
tors on  foot  on  threo  sides  of  the  encampment. 
The  effect  of  the  city  of  canvass  by  moonlight, 
with  the  sentinels,  infantry  and  cavalry,  pacing 
their  rounds,  was  very  romantic  and  impressive. 
The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and  good 
order  prevailed  from  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  on  the  field  to  the  hour  of  striking 
the  tents  on  the  last  day.    The  companies,  with 


scarcoly  an  exception,  turned  out  with  very  full 
ranks,  and  displayed  admirable  proficiency  in  mili- 
tary science.  Hud  wo  tho  space,  we  should  be  glad 
to  pass  the  troops  in  review,  and  comment  on  the 
features  that  struck  us  in  the  appearanco,  march- 
ing and  evolutions  of  the  different  regiments  and 
companies.  The  total  forco  on  the  field  amounted 
to  about  5000  men.  Tho  remarkable  promptitude 
with  which  all  the  orders  were  executed,  and  the 
punctuality  with  which  all  the  details  of  tho 
crowded  programme  for  the  threo  days  were  per- 
formed, must  have  severely  disappointed  the  ene- 
mies of  our  militia  system,  and  those  critics  who 
predicted  numerous  blunders  from  the  assemblage 
of  all  the  troops  of  the  State  for  the  first  time. 
The  grand  feature  of  the  first  day  was  the  march 
through  Concord  and  to  the  Monument,  to  the 
Revolutionary  battle-ground  and  back  to  camp. 
The  field  operations  on  the  second  day,  tho 
manoeuvering  and  firing,  were  excellent.  On  the 
third  came  the  grand  review  in  the  presence  of 
Major-General  Wool  and  the  members  of  both 
houses  of  the  Legislature.  We  witnessed  the 
march  to  Concord,  and  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  all  the  troops.  The  display  was 
very  fine.  The  column  was  headed  by  his  ex- 
cellency the  commander-in-chief,  mounted  on  the 
famous  Green  Mountain  Morgan,  and  occompa- 
nied  by  his  splendid  staff.  The  cavalry  of  the 
column  made  a  brilliant  appearance.  The  Na- 
.tional  Lancers,  Captain  M.  C.  Kenney,  came  out 
125  strong,  mounted  on  splendid  horses,  and 
looked  like  a  regiment ;  the  Boston  Light  Dra- 


goons, Captain  Thomas  J.  Pierce,  had  80  sabres  j 
tho  Brigade  Company  of  Light  Dragoons,  of 
North  Bridgowater,  Captain  Jonas  R.  Perkins, 
had  40  horses;  the  Brigade  Company  of  Light 
Dragoons,  Captain  William  Gibbs,  turned  out 
60  strong,  and  were  much  commended  for  their 
soldierly  appearance  and  the  excellence  of  their 
drill ;  the  Springfield  Horse  Guards,  Captain 
Charles  A.  Baxter,  forty-three  officers  and  men, 
attracted  great  attention  by  their  dashing  uni- 
forms. The  infantry  regiments  mustered  strong. 
Colonel  Cowdin's  regiment,  Major  Rogers's  new 
battalion,  the  New  Bedford  and  Quincy  regi- 
ments attracted  special  attention.  Major  Poore's 
"  Savages"  proved  an  attractive  feature  in  the 
column.  In  a  word,  there  was  much  to  com- 
mend in  every  body  of  troops  that  fell  under  our 
observation,  and  the  impression  produced  by  the 
whole,  was  one.  of  unalloyed  pleasure  and  pride. 
The  duties  performed  by  officers  and  men 
throughout  the  three  days  were  exceedingly  ar- 
duous, but  were  discharged  with  unflagging  zeal 
and  spirit.  The  commander-in  chief  passed  the 
whole  time  in  camp,  and  was  indefatigable  in 
doing  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  in  dispensing  his 
hospitality  to  bis  numerous  distinguished  visitors. 
Camp  Massachusetts,  under  such  auspices,  waa 
a  complete  success.  We  cannot  conclude  this 
brief  notice  without  alluding  to  the  admirable 
management  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  during 
camp  week.  Though  the  troops  and  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  passed  over  the  roadj  trains  going 
and  coming  hourly,  not  an  accident  occurred. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

ST.  JOHN'S  LITTLE  FINGER. 


BY    WILLIAM    3.    LAWRENCE. 


I  entertain  an  abso'ute  conviction  that  gold,  in  mass 
and  in  position,  and  infinite  in  quantity,  will,  within 
three  yeard,  repeat  itself.—  Colonel  William  GUpin. 

[The  following  letter  was  discovered  by  accident  Where 
it  wai  written  cannot  now  be  known  The  date  Is  a  1, 
an  8j  an  0,  and  something  whioh  has  been  rubbed  out. 
It  was  therefore  written  some  time  within  the  first  de- 
cide of  the  present  century,  and  probably  after  the 
purchase  of  Louisima,  in  1803.] 

Dear  Tom  : — At  your  urgent  request,  I  give 
you  the  information  you  desire,  being  very  sure 
that  you  will  faithfully  observe  the  oath  of  se- 
crecy which  I  have  exacted.  I  have  already 
given  you  my  reasons  for  this  course,  and  I  know 
that  you  will  properly  understand  and  appreciate 
tbem. 

I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  but  bred  chie8yin 
the  Sta;e  of  Virginia.  My  father  was  the  son 
of  a  wealthy  planter.  One  of  the  planter's  ten- 
ants was  a  poor  shoemaker,  named  Jerry  Trippe, 
and  in  their  early  boyhood,  Jerry's  son  Jerry 
and  my  father  were  playmates. 

Years  flew  by,  and  my  father  became  a  suc- 
czssful  merchant  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
One  day  he  met  in  the  street  young  Jerry 
Trippe,  who  was  more  than  half-starved.  He 
had  come  to  the  city  to  seek  his  fortune,  at  a 
time  of  great  depression  in  theshoemaking  busi- 
ness, and  had  been  unable  to  get  work.  My 
father  took  the  famished  youth  home  with  him, 
and  supplied  his  wants,  and  afterwards  gave  him 
a  situation  in  his  establishment,  where  he  could 
make  a  comfortable  living. 

Trippe  possessed  energy  and  thrift,  and  soon 
began  to  rise.  My  father  befriended  him  in  every 
way,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means  to  obtain 
a  useful  education.  In  a  (ew  years  he  became 
the  chief  clerk,  and  eventually  his  employer  took 
him  into  partnership.  The  latter,  after  a  time, 
retired  from  business,  and  so  facilitated  matters 
as  to  enable  Trippe  to  retain  the  whole  concern 
in  his  own  hands.  The  ex-shoemaker  went 
a'lead  amazingly.  Everything  he  touched  seemed 
to  prosper,  and  by  the  time  he  was  fifty  years  of 
age,  there  were  few  men  "  on  change  "  to  whom 
he  gave  precedence. 

My  father's  fortunes  were  of  a  different  com- 
plexion. He  had  always  been  called  "  too  soft- 
hearted for  his  own  good,"  and  was  prevailed 
upon  so  often  to  assist  in  propping  up  the  credit 
of  old  mercantile  acquaintances,  that  he  eventu- 
ally became  a  bankrupt  himself,  and  died  of  a 
disease  which  trouble  and  vexation  had  brought 
on  him.  My  mother  soon  followed,  and  left  me 
an  orphan  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

I  had  neither  brother  nor  sister.  I  had  spent 
much  of  my  time  with  my  relations  in  Virginia, 
but  I  now  wished  to  be  independent.  As  a  very 
great  favor,  I  was  received  into  Mr.  Trippe's 
counting-house.  I  served  him  faithfully  till  I 
was  twenty-one,  and  at  that  age  obtained  a  small 
interest  in  an  establishment  of  the  same  nature. 
I  worked  hard,  and  when  I  was  twenty-five,  I 
was  doing  business  in  a  small  way  on  my  own 
account,  and  with  good  prospects  lor  the  future. 

Thera  were  few  persons  whom  I  esteemed  less 
than  Jeremiah  Trippe,  and  our  characters  and 
dispositions  were  as  far  as  tho  poles  asunder. 
But  fortune  sometimes  plays  strange  tricks  with 
ojr  likes  and  dislikes,  and  it  so  happened  that 
ths  person  of  all  others  whom  I  liked  best,  was 
tho  very  person  of  all  others  whom  Jerry  Trippe 
liked  best.  Not  that  he  had  any  great  amount  of 
liking  to  bestow  upon  anything,  apart  from  him- 
B3lf  and  his  money;  but,  better  than  an} thing 
except  himself  and  his  money,  he  liked  his 
daughter  Mary  ;  and  better  than  all  things  else, 
even  including  myself  and  my  money  ([  will 
venture  to  say),  did  I  like  that  same  daughter 
Mary. 

Like  her  ?  The  word  is  an  outrage  upon  my 
feo'.ings.  I  loved  her,  I  adored  her,  j  en  tHa'ts 
fou—"I  was  fool  of  her" — as  tho  Frenchman 
says.  I  would  have  given  all  my  money  (which 
was  very  little),  and  all  myself  (which  was  very 
big),  for  one  loving  glance  of  her  soft  blue  eye. 
Yes,  Tom,  I  was  "  fool  of  her  "  to  a  seriously  ri- 
diculous extent — a  fool  in  everything  that  con- 
cerned her,  beyond  all  precedent.  I  was  sorry 
that  she  was  old  Trippe's  daughter,  but  it  did  not 
inake  the  least  difference  in  my  feelings.  If  she 
had  been  Beelzebub's  daughter,  it  would  have 
been  all  the  same.  I  would  not  have  liked  very 
well  to  have  the  evil  one  for  my  children's  grand- 
father, it  must  be  admitted,  hut  I  would  have 
married  her  all  the  same. 


And  what  did  old  Trippe  think  of  all  this  ? 
you  will  ask.  Well,  Tom,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
miserable,  addle-pated,  fogy-turnip-headed  dolt 
of  a  lover,  I  mi^ht  have  known  that  I  had  no 
more  chance  of  being  his  son-in  law  than  Satan's. 
I  had  a  little  of  my  father's  soft-heartedness,  and 
the  old  man  had  often  called  me  a  fool  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and  predicted  that  I  never  would 
prosper.  But  I  had  aided  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars,  and  probably  was 
more  of  a  favorite  with  him  than  anybody  else. 
I  was  therefore  stupid  enough  to  hope — yes,  ar- 
rantly  stupid  enough  to  hope  that  old  Trippe 
would  give  his  only  daughter  to  a  poor  man  !  1 
I  am  free  to  confess  that  that  idea  alone  should 
secure  my  righteous  condemnation  before  a  com- 
mission de  lunatico  inquirendo. 

Weil,  one  sunshiny  morning,  with  this  for- 
lorn "  hopey"  I  sallied  forth  to  a&k  Jerry  Trippe 
for  his  daughter.  The  daughter's  consent  I  had, 
of  course;  that  is,  provided  I  could  get  the 
father's.  She  loved  her  father,  cross-grained  old 
curmudgeon*  as  he  was  ;  and  she  feared  him  too, 
excessively.  No  power  on  earth,  I  was  satisfied, 
conld  induce  her  to  marry  without  his  consent. 

Did  you  ever  pop  the  question,  Tom  ?  I  don't 
mean  to  a  lady— that's  just  as  easy  as  to  eat 
your  breakfast — to  a  father,  I  mean.  If  you 
have  performed  that  courageous  act,  I  certify 
that  you  are  fit  to  be  a  brigadier,  as  far  as  spunk 
is  concerned.  You  couldn't  give  a  better  proof 
of  it. 

Like  a  schoolboy  about  to  bathe  in  water  in- 
conveniently cool,  I  dallied  and  shivered  awhile 
upon  the  brink,  and  then  plunged  headlong. 
And  cool  enough  was  the  reception  I  met  with, 
I  do  assure  you. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "I  love  your  daughter,  and  with 
your  approval  I  will  marry  her." 

With  all  my  "hope,"  I  had  never  expected 
anything  but  a  considerable  flare-up  at  first ;  but 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind,  the  old  man  was 
as  cool  as  a  cucumber. 

"Young  man,"  he  said7  slowly  raising  his 
eyes  from  a  letter  he  was  reading,  "  can  you  raise 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  V 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  Then  you  can't  have  my  daughter." 

«  But—" 

"  There  is  no  use  to  say  ono  word  more.  I 
mean  to  give  my  daughter  half  a  million  on  her 
wedding-day,  and  the  man  who  seeks  to  marry 
her  must  cover  that  amount  dollar  for  dollar,  or 
he  will  never  be  her  husband.  I  have  no  more 
to  say." 

"  Mr.  Trippe,  will  you  hear  me  V 

"I'll  hear,  but  I'll  not  promise  to  listen." 
And  the  stony-hearted  "paricnt"  went  on  with 
the  pernsal  of  his  letter. 

But  I  was  determined  "not  to  give  it  up  so," 
as  the  Virginia  negroes  say,  or  rather  sing.  I 
had  prepared  a  beautiful  speech  for  the  occasion, 
and  I  could  not  think  of  having  it  strangled  in 
the  cradle.  I  commenced  it,  in  tones  of  melting 
pathos.  The  second  period,  in  particular,  was 
magnificently  turned,  and  ended  with^'  bleeding 
hearts." 

" worth  six  cents  a  piece,"  read  old  Trippe- 

from  his  commercial  letter,  as  if  continuing  the 
sentence. 

"Love,"  continued  I,  "love  in  all  its  pristine 
purity  to  be  valued—" 

" at  ten   cents,  and  dear  at  that,"  read 

Trippe. 

"Mr.  Trippe,"  cried  I,  "  my  feelings — " 

" being  a  damaged  article,  are  worth  little 

or  nothing  at  the  present  time." 

"  I  say,  sir,  that  my  feelings — " 

" would  hardly  bring  three  cents  abushel." 

"My  outraged  feeHngs,  sir — " 

" might  possibly  be  exchanged  for  stale 

codfish  and  sourcrout  of  an  inferior  quality." 

In  a  tempest  of  rage,  I  fled  from  the  room, 
lest  I  should  be  tempted  to  raise  my  hand 
against  my  Mary's  father.  My  "  hopes  "  were 
dead,  and  old  Trippe's  market  quotitious  were 
their  only  requiem. 

And  yet — can  you  believe  it,  Tom  ? — I  was 
actually  fool  enough  to  go  back  to  that  man,  on 
that  sel'  same  errand.  Tho  "hopes"  were  not 
dead,  then,  after  all,  I  hear  you  say.  No;  or 
rather  there  was  a  resurrection  of  them,  conse- 
quent upon  a  stolen  interview  I  had  with  Mary. 
But  I  wont  go  into  particulars.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  told  him  Mary  had  begged  me  to  try 
again,  and  I  could  refuse  her  nothing.  And 
then  I  asked  him,  in  tones  of  tenderest  pathos, 
if  he  had  no  hope,  however  small,  to  give  me. 
Ue  went  to  bis  desk,  wrote  something  on  a  bit  of 
paper,  handed  it  lo  me,  and  theu  took  his  hat 


and  left,  "  planted  there,"  as  the  French  say,  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  I  opened  the  paper, 
and  read  these  words  : 

"  All  the  hope  I  can  give  you  is  this  certificate  : 
Whenever  you  can  prove  yourself  the  possessor 
and  owner  of  Jive  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  its 
equivalent  in  property,  you  shall  marry  my 
daughter.  Jeremiah  Trippe." 

That  was  "hope"  with  a  vengeance,  now, 
wasn't  it?  It  was  adding  insult  to  injury.  He 
might  j  ust  as  well  have  required  me  to  hang  a  roc's 
egg  in  the  hall,  or  to  build  a  palace  like  Alad- 
din's in  one  night.  Ah,  if  I  only  knew  how  to 
get  that  glorious  lamp  !  But  there  are  no  such 
things  now  a  days.  I  doubt  if  all  Asia,  and 
Africa  to  boot,  could  furnish  one  single  genie  of 
respectable  acquirements.  The  race  is  extinct,  I 
fear.  Gone  the  way  of  the  ichthyosauri,  and 
the  pterodactyles,  and  the  men  with  their  heads 
under  their  shoulders,  and  all  the  rest  of  them. 
Well,  Tom,  I  grew  as  melancholy  as  a  burlesque 
opera,  and  as  thin  as  a  thread-paper.  Business 
became  a  bore,  and  so  far  from  making  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  I  bid  fairto  lose  alll  had. 

Finding  that  things  were  growing  from  bad  to 
worse,  I  resolved  to  try  a  change  of  scene ; 
though  I  had  little  enough  hope  of  deriving  any 
benefit  from  it.  Reason  and  common  sense  told 
mo  I  ought  to  forget  Mary;  but,  with  all  due 
deference  to  such  respectable  attributes,  reason 
and  common  sense  were  made  to  understand  that 
that  was  all  humbug.  I  couldn't  forget  her  if  I 
would,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could. 

Well,  I  rambled  away  down  into  old  Virginia, 
half  jolting  the  life  out  of  myself  in  those  abom- 
inable stage-coaches,  over  those  abominable 
roads,  of  which  Patrick  Henry  said  there  was 
only  one  kept  in  good  repair — the  road  to  rain. 
But  I  couldn't  jolt  Mary  out  of  my  head,  or  my 
heart  either.  I  do  wish  that  somebody  would 
invent  a  plan  of  travelling  by  balloon,  or  by 
steam,  or  get  a  patent  iron  horse  that  would 
carry  us  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  without 
jolting. 

I  arrived  at  last  at  tho  old  fashioned  country 
house  of  my  old-fashioned  uncle,  John  Gregory. 
The  morning  after  my  arrival,  I  sallied  forth 
with  my  rifle,  at  sunrise,  and  walked  indefatiga- 
bly  till  sunset,  killing  nothing,  and  trying  with 
all  my  might  to  think  of  nothing.  And  I  did 
think  of  nothing — but  Mary.  I  was  not  long  in 
making  the  discovery  that  I  had  made  an  egre- 
gious blunder  in  seeking  the  solitude  of  tho  coun- 
try. It  was  worse  than  the  city,  tenfold  over. 
That  night  I  was  half-crazy.  I  bad  serious 
thoughts  of  selling  myself  to  Satan  for  halt  a 
million  of  dollars.  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  find 
some  treatiso  on  the  black  art,  from  which  I 
could  learn  the  modus  operandi  in  such  cases. 

My  old-fashioned  uncle  had  an  old-fashioned 
library — a  fine  collection  of  rare  old  books.  I 
rummaged  among  them,  but  found  no  directions 
for  transmuting  souls  into  dollars.  Determined, 
however,  to  read,  or  to  try  to  read  something,  I 
pitched  upon  an  old  Spanish  work,  printed  at 
Madrid,  and  took  it  to  my  room.  It  was  a  queer 
book,  and  the  author  as  queer  a  fish  as  any  that 
ever  came  out  of  tho  sea.  It  was  the  preface 
that  first  attracted  my  attention.  It  commenced 
as  follows  :    . 

"  When  I  was  Sanchez  tho  poor  man,  nobody 
cared  a  copper  whether  I  lived  or  died  ;  but  now 
that  I  have  become  Sanchez  the  rich  man,  every 
one  takes  an  interest  in  all  I  do  and  say,  and 
particularly  in  the  important  question  where  I 
got  my  gold  that  has  made  me  so  rich.  It  has 
been  extensively  rumored  that  I  am  going  to  an- 
swer that  question  in  this  book.  I  am  happy  to 
inform  my  ten  thousand  anxious  friends  that  I 
will — do  no  such  a  thing.  Let  those  who  want 
gold,  go  and  look  for  it,  as  I  did." 

With  this  cold  comfort  for  the  reader  to  start 
with,  tho  writer  proceeds,  in  a  quaint  and  nerv- 
ous style,  to  discourse  of  certain  mineral  regions 
in  Northern  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  territories 
of  the  United  States.  Silver  was  the  mineral 
chiefly  treated  of,  and  various  localities  were 
pointed  out,  where  silver  ore,  of  extraordinary 
richness,  might  be  procured  in  inexhaustible 
quantities. 

Until  very  lately,  no  craving  for  riches  had 
disturbed  my  tranquillity  in  tiie  slightest  degree  ; 
but  now  the  thirst  for  gold  was  absolutely  con- 
suming me — for  gold  in  great  masses,  that  is  ; 
single  hundreds  and  thousands  I  looked  upon 
with  positive  contempt.  And  those  eternities  of 
silver,  how  I  gloated  over  the  idea !  How  it 
would  have  titillated  the  cockles  of  my  heart  to 
have  cut  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth 
out  of  the  mass  ! 


But,  even  if  I  knew  the  exact  locality  of  this 
silver  paradise,  and  even  if  it  was  not  in  a  coun- 
try of  bloody-minded  savages,  it  would  have 
done  me  no  good.  Silver  mines  require  fpitunes 
even  to  give  them  a  start. 

Next  morning  it  was  raining,  and  I  sat  somo 
time  listlessly  turning  over  the  leaves  of  Senor 
Sanchez's  book.  Having  accidentally  brought 
one  of  the  leaves  between  my  eyes  and  the  light, 
I  observed  that  in  the  leaf  I  was  looking  at  there 
was  a  "  water  mark,"  consisting  of  a  number  of 
words  visible  in  the  body  of  the  paper,  aud  legi- 
ble.only  when  the  leaf  was  held  up  against  the 
light.     The  words  were  these  : 

"There  is  gold  enough  in  St.  John's  little- 
finger  to  pave  tho  road  from  Madrid  to  Je- 
rusalem." 

This,  like  the  book  itself,  was  in  the  Spanish 
language.  Turning  over  the  leaves,  and  exam- 
ining them,  I  found -every  thirty-second  leaf  had 
a  similar  water  mark.  What  could  be  the  mean- 
ing of  it  ?  I  pondered  on  that  question  for 
hours,  and  the  final  conclusion  I  came  to  was, 
that  the  eccentric  author  had  hit  upon  this 
method  of  giving  a  hint,  to  any  one  who  was 
shrewd  enough  to  comprehend  it,  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  rich  deposit  from  which  he  had  en- 
riched himself.  I  thought  of  the  epitaph  of  the 
eccentric  ecclesiastic  in  Gil  Bias  ;  and,  enigmat- 
ical as  it  was,  it  seemed  to  me  just  the  oracular 
sort  of  utterance  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  char- 
acter of  its  writer. 

In  a  soberer,  calmer  mood,  with  my  brain  less 
exalted  by  the  almost  monomaniacal  dwelling 
upon  ono  idea,  I  might,  probably  would,  have 
thought  differently.  As  it  was,  I  felt  firmly  per- 
suaded that  I  was  right.  But  could  the  enigma 
be  solved  ?  That  was  the  rub.  It  was  hardly 
consistent  with  a  decent  reputation  for  sanity,  to 
start  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  St.  John's  little- 
finger,  with  a  view  of  getting  a  cart  load  of  gold 
out  of  it ;  but,  sane  or  insane,  it  was  the  very 
thing  I  was  determined  to  do.  St.  John's  little- 
finger  might  be  on  the  island  of  Patmos,  for 
aught  I  knew  to  the  contrary,  but  I  was  resolved 
to  go  in  search  of  it,  nevertheless. 

A  large  portion  of  Sanchez's  book  was  devoted 
to  a  description  of  the  wonders  of  the  Siena  de 
la  Plata — the  Silver  Mountain — situated  some- 
where in  the  northern  region  of  Mexico ;  and 
there,  or  thereabouts,  I  felt  a  gold  mine  of  extra- 
ordinary richness  was  to  be  found.  I  was  re- 
solved to  go  thither,  or  I  should  rather  say  to 
start  thitherward,  for  the  chances,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, were  several  to  one  that  I  would  not  got 
there. 

But  "  faintheart  never  won  fair  lady,"  thought 
I ;  and,  desperate  as  the  adventure  was,  I  really 
did  not  see  what  better  thing  I  could  do.  "  Des- 
perate cases  require  desperate  remedies,"  and 
my  case  was  just  about  as  desperate  as  it  .could 
be.  To  settle  down  quietly  to  business,  in  the 
condition  I  then  was  in,  was  a  moral  impossibili- 
ty; and,  in  fact,  to  live  at  all  without  Mary, 
seemed  just  as  impossible.  To  obtain  Mary,  with- 
out a  miracle,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  an- 
other impossibility.  But  miracles  and  impossi- 
bilities, for  her  sake,  I  was  resolved  to  attempt. 
I  had  a  faithful  negro  servant,  once  a  slave,  who 
had  been  the  companion  of  my  childhood.  His 
good  mother,  my  old  nurse,  had  named  him 
Bunyan.  Him  I  was  resolved  to  take  with  me. 
I  wanted  but  one  other  companion,  and  upon  se- 
curing him,  I  felt  that 'everything  depended. 
His  name  was  Michael  Partridge ;  he  was  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  resided  at  that  time  in 
Western  Virginia.  He  had  been  ono  of  the 
most  daring  and  most  experienced  hunters  and 
trappers  in  all  the  West,  and  I  knew  that  he  had 
crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  visited  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  on  purpose  to  see  him  ;  and 
one  of  tho  first  things  I  said  to  him  was  to  in- 
quire if  ho  knew  where  tho  Sierra  de  la  Plata 
was? 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  replied  Mike.  "  I  have  seen  it 
more  than  once,  and  it  is  one  of  the  curiousest 
places  I  ever  did  see.  It  branches  off  from  tho 
great  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  the 
Spaniards  call  the  Sierra  Madre,  and  at  that 
point  the  Sierra  de  San  Juan.  It  runs  off  toward 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  place  where  it  joins 
the  Sierra  de  San  Juan  is  a  rale  curiosity,  It 
looks  as  if  nater  had  got  mad  one  day,  and  ripped 
up  the  yeanh  a'raost  to  its  very  centre,  a-showin* 
of  its  inside  and  a  scatterin'  of  its  bowels  about 
in  tve~y  direction." 

"  Do  you  know  how  far  it  is  from  Santa  Fe  ?" 

"No,  not  rightly;  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be 

much  over  a  hundred  miles — that  is,  the  place 

what  I've  been  tellin'  you  about.     It  lays  off  to 
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ho  nor'urd  tuul  west'ard,  and  is  the  very  tiptop 
of  the  middle  pint  ol  the  backbODQ  of  Ninth 
America.     The  Arkansas  River  rises  on   the 

oast  Hide  of  it,  and  runs  off  to  the  Missis  ifppl  ; 
somo  o(  tlio  head  waters  of  the  Colorado  rises 

on  its  left  (lank,  and  runs  off  into  the  gulf  of 
California  and  tho  Pacific  ;  and  the  Rio  Grande, 

or  Rio  del  Norte  us  somo  call  it,  runs  from  its 
southom  slopo  away  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico." 

"Do  you  think  thero  is  any  silver  and  gold 
there,  Miko?" 

"Lashing  of  'em.  It's  the  richest  place  for 
silver  in  the  whole  world  ;  and  as  for  gold,  tho 
Indians  say  that  their  forefathers  got  such  quan- 
tities out  of  that  mountain,  that  they  used  to 
have  great  chunks  of  it  lor  stools." 

"  Well,  how  about  finding  tho  mino  whero 
ihoso  stools  came  from?" 

"  As  to  that,  I  can't  say.  I  never  saw  no  gold 
thar  myself,  nor  never  hunted  for  none  ;  hut  I'vo 
often  thought  I'd  like  to  have  a  parch  for  it." 

"Well  now,  Mike,  what  do  you  say  to  taking 
n  trip  to  tho  spot,  and  all  expenses  paid  V 

"  That  depends  very  much  upon  what  kind  of 
men  are  to  go  along.  There  is  not  one  man  in 
three  that  would  stand  any  chance  ot  evergcttin' 
back  from  thar  alive  and  onscalped  ?" 

"  Would  you  tako  me  for  ono  ?" 

Mike  examined  my  broad  shoulders,  expan- 
sive chest,  and  mnselos  developed  by  habitual 
exercise,  and  pronounced  an  emphatic  "yes." 

"And  this  darkey  for  another?" 

Bunyan  was  weighed  in  tho  balance,  and  not 
found  wanting.     He  was  a  powerful  man. 

"  And  how  many  more,  do  you  think?" 

"Not  another  one,  if  I  was  to  have  tho  regu- 
latin'  of  it.     'Nough's  as  good  as  a  feast." 

"  Well,  Mike,  you  shall  have  the  regulating  of 
it.     How  soon  will  you  be  ready  ?" 

"Tomorrow,  if  you  choose." 

"  That  is  rather  too  soon  for  me.  I  shall  have 
to  return  to  Philadelphia  first.  In  two  months 
from  this  day  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Guy- 
andotte." 

"  Agreed.     1*11  be  thar." 

And  so  the  matter  was  settled,  and  after  a  lit 
tie  more  talk  about  the  best  route,  and  the  pre- 
parations for  tho  journey,  we  parted. 

I  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  got  everything 
in  readiness  without  breathing  one  syllable  of 
my  design  to  any  human  being,  not  even  to 
Mary.  When  all  was  ready,  I  started,  with  Bun- 
yan, for  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Mike  was  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  with  a  boat  suited  to  our 
purpose,  and  we  started  at  once.  We  descended 
the  Ohio,  and  then  ascended  the  Mississippi  to 
St.  Louis.  Then  we  pushed  on  westward,  with 
two  packed  mules,  on  the  Santa  Fe  trail,  first 
following  up  the  Missouri  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, then  striking  off  to  the  Arkansas,  and  then 
away,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  to  Santa  Fe. 
We  arrived  safely  at  the  capital  of  New  Mexico, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  which  I  have  not  space 
to  recount.  Here  we  tarried  a  week  to  recruit, 
and  then  started  for  the  Silver  Mountain,  each 
man  with  his  rifle  and  knapsack.  The  mules  we 
left  behind. 

We  now  entered  upon  what  was  by  far  the 
most  perilous  part  of  our  journey.  The  dangers, 
from  natural  causes  alone,  in  this  wild,  unex- 
plored region,  hardly  ever  trodden  before  by  the 
foot  of  a  white  man,  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently appalling,  without  the  presence  of  the 
savage  hordes  who  roamed  over  every  mile  of  it. 
"Very  few  of  those  far  western  Indians  knew 
anything  about  fire-arms  ;  and  the  superiority  of 
our  trusty  rifles  over  bows  and  arrows  constituted 
our  chief  dependence— and  more  than  once  they 
saved  our  lives. 

Our  adventures  in  these  regions  would  fill  a 
volume.  I  will  only  give  you  an  account  of  one 
of  them  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  A  strong  party 
of  IndianB — Navajos,  our  guide  called  them — 
followed  us  nearly  a  week.  At  first  they  seemed 
disposed  to  be  friendly;  but  one  day  they  took 
it  into  their  heads  to  make  certain  advances  to 
Bunyan,  whom  they  seemed  to  regard  as  of  a  race 
somewhat  akin  to  their,  own.  Poor  Bun's  dig- 
nity, was  terribly  outraged,  and  he  rejected  their 
overtures  with  disdain,  whereupon  they  were  all 
mortally  offended,  and  withdrew  to  a  man. 

The  next  day  they  reappeared,  in  warlike  ar- 
ray, and  attacked  us  with  great  fury  ;  but  we 
beat  them  off  without  much  difficulty,  and,  much 
against  our  will,  killed  two  or  three  of  their 
number.  After  this  they  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack us  openly,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  constantly 
harassed  us,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 

One    evening,   a   little    lefure    sunset,    they 


pounced  upon  us  to  the iber  ol  sixty  or  sev- 
enty, in  a  place  hemmed  In  on  all  sides  by  per- 
pendicular rookSj  except  in  tin; direction  In  which 
tho  Indians  wore  approaching!  From  tho  first 
moment  of  their  appoarancOj  I  saw  plainly  that 
thoro  was  no  escape  fur  us. 

"  Well,  Mike,"  said  I,  "  thoy  have  tho  upper- 
hand  ol  us  thin  timo.  We  aro  caught  in  a  trap. 
All  we  can  do,  I  four,  is  to  dofond  our  lives  n* 
long  as  possible  It  will  bu  better  to  die  at  once, 
than  to  be  taken  captive,  and  wo  may  possibly 
drive  thorn  oil*.     Lot  us  look  to  our  priming/' 

"  No,  no  I'1  said  Miko,  emphatically,  "  do  as  I 
do,  and  be  as  quick  as  possible" 

"  Why,  Miko,  you  aro  crazy  I  You  aro  draw- 
ing tho  charge  from  your  riflo  !" 

For  an  instant,  I  thought  that  Mike  hud  actu- 
ally had  his  senses  frightened  out  of  him  ;  but 
tho  calm,  cool  decision  expressed  in  his  weather- 
beaten  face,  soon  induced  me  to  change  my  opin- 
ion, and  submit  to  his  apparently  suicidal  direc- 
tion. I  knew  that  he  was  a  man  who  generally 
had  good  reasons  for  what  ho  did  ;  but  what 
they  could  possibly  bo  in  this  instance,  it  was 
beyond  my  penetration  to  discover.  Ashe  said, 
however,  it  was  no  time  for  asking  or  answering 
questions,  and  I  quietly  proceeded  to  draw  the 
bullet  from  my  rifle,  leaving  the  powder,  as  I  saw 
he  had  done  ;  and  Bunyan,  very  much  against 
his  will,  was  compelled  to  do  likewise. 

We  were  captured,  of  course.  Our  rifles  were 
objects  of  great  curiosity,  and  many  of  the  In- 
dians were  afraid  to  touch  them.  There  was  an 
old  chief,  however,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
knowledge  of  fire-arms  than  the  rest,  and  to  be 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  same.  After  some  con- 
sultation with  the*  others,  he  seized  one  of  the 
rifles,  pointed  it  at  me,  and  was  about  to  draw 
the  trigger,  when  Mike  stepped  in  before  me, 
saying  a  wordor  two  to  him  in  his  own  language. 
The  old  fellow  then  aimed  at  Mike,  and  blazed 
away. 

The  muzzle  of  the  gun  was  within  three  feet 
of  Mike's  breast,  and  great  was  the  amazement 
of  the  Indians  when  they  found  him  to  be  unin- 
jured. But  Mike  increased  their  astonishment 
tenfold,  when  he  produced  a  bulletfrom  his  hand, 
declaring  that  he  had  caught  it  as  it  flew  from 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  The  old  chief  shook  his 
head,  in  great  perplexity,  seized  another  rifle, 
aimed  at  Mike  again,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  At 
the  moment  of  the  discharge,  the  old  hunter 
gave  a  jerk  with  his  hand  before  the  muzzle  of 
the  gun — the  next  moment  heshowed  two  bullets. 
The  Indian  tried  the  remaining  rifle — Mike,  of 
course,  still  remained  unhurt,  and  now  showed 
three  bullets  in  his  hand. 

The  chief  (as  the  backwoodsmen  say)  "caved 
in,"  and  gazed  upon  Mike  as  if  he  had  been  a 
supernatural  being,  as  he  no  doubt  thought  he 
was.  A  short  colloquy  then  took  place  in  the 
Indian  dialect,  between  the  old  hunter  and  the 
rifle-shooting  Indian,  at  the  termination  of  which 
our  guns  and  knapsacks  were  restored  to  us,  and 
we  were  told  to  go  in  peace.  Mike  had  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  Indians  believe  that  we 
■were  great  "  medicine  men,"  and  that  an  injury 
offered  to  us  would  instantly  draw  down  upon 
the  offender  tho  wrath  of  the  Great  Spirit,  in  its 
most  terrific  form.  He  knew  that  these  tribes  had 
often  murdered  white  captives  with  their  own 
rifles,  hence  the  withdrawing  of  the  bullets. 
From  this  day  forth  we  had  no  trouble  with  the 
Indians,  except  that  which  resulted  from  too 
much  friendliness  and  offidousness.  We  had 
various  other  difficulties  to  contend  with,  how- 
ever, and  we  had  a  tedious  journey  to  accomplish, 
and  many  hardships  to  contend  with,  before  we 
reached  our  place  of  destination. 

At  last  we  found  ourselves  encamped  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Sierras  San 
Juan  and  La  Plata,  and  the  next  day  we  as- 
cended the  mighty  volcanic  mass  which  towers 
up  to  the  region  of  eternal  snows,  between  the 
head-waters  of  the  Great  Colorado  and  the  Bio 
San  Juan  (river  St.  John).  We  found  this  won- 
drous mountain  all  (externally )  that  Sanchez  and 
Mike  Partridge  had  described  it  to  be.  Its  flanks 
descend  by  immense  terraces  of  carboniferous 
and  sulphurous  limestone,  and  in  its  huge  mass 
it  seemed  as  if  all  the  formations  of  the  globe 
had  mingled.  Here  we  saw  lava,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, porphyritic  granito,  various  metallic  ores 
and  precious  stones,  salt,  marbte,  coal,  thermal 
and  medicinal  springs,  fantastically-shaped  moun- 
tains, called  by  the  Spaniards  cristones,  level 
mesas  of  great  fertility,  picturesque  canons,  silver 
streams,  and  dark,  waving  forests. 

Here,  too,  rising  from  the  western  spurs  of  the 
Silver  Mountain,  we  saw  the  Cerro  de  Sal — a 


pure  stratified  moss,  n  mountain  of"roek  sail 
channelled  by  the  river  Dolorei,  whose  waters 
Bcoin  encased    In    Incrustations   of  hoar-frost. 

These,  and  a  hundred  Other  marvel*,  wcwuv,  but 
no  gold,  and  no  finger  of  St.  John.  Wo  exam- 
ined   laboriously    the    river   of  that    name,    and 

made  minute  Inquiries  of  the  Indians,  but  all  to 

no  purpose.  The  Indians  hud  some  gold,  mill 
had  vuj*uo  traditions  of  an  immense  mu*n  of  it 
somewhere  in  that  region,  but  they  either  could 
not  or  would  not  give  OS  any  definite  in- 
formation. 

For  many  weary  weeks  wo  trudged  over  this 
rugged  district,  and  our  patience  was  fast  wear- 
ing away,  when  wo  met  with  a  little  adventuro 
which  tended  10  rc-animato  us.  The  Indians  had 
told  us  of  a  white  man,  a  sort  of  hermit,  who 
made  his  homo  in  these  mountains,  and  one  day 
we  happened  to  stumble  upon  him.  I  was  alone, 
when  I  found  him  Hitting  on  a  rook,  on  one  of 
the  loftiest  peaks  of  tho  Sierra.  He  spoko  Span- 
ish, and  wo  had  a  long  conversation,  of  which  I 
may  tell  you  more  in  another  letter.  He  had  a 
strange  history.  Tho  recluse  seemed  to  know 
nothing,  and  evidently  cared  nothing  about  gold, 
but  ho  was  well  acquainted  with  the  topography 
of  the  mountains,  and  answered  my  numerous 
questions  without  hesitation. 

"  What  do  you  call  those  mountain  torrents?" 
said  I;  "three,  four,  five  of  them,  which  glisten 
in  the  sunlight  like  molten  silver.  Have  they 
any  name1?" 

"  Yes  ;  they  are  ,  Los  didos  de  San  Juan' — the 
fingers  of  St.  John.  That  next  us  is  the  little 
finger." 

The  hermit  must  have  thought  me  a  little 
cracked,  for  I  certainly  leaped  three  feet  high, 
and  cut  a  caper  in  the  air  besides.  Then,  with- 
out adding  another  word,  I  ran  off  to  find  Mike, 
and  told  him  I  had  found  St.  John's  little-finger 
at  last. 

These  five  streams  issue  from  five  springs  in 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  eventually  unite 
below  with  others  to  form  the  river  St.  John 
(San  Juan).  I  was  convinced  that  we  had  now 
solved  the  enigma  of  old  Sanchez,  and  that  we 
should  find  a  great  deposit  of  gold  somewhere 
about  the  smallest  of  these  streams — the  one 
pointed  out  by  the  hermit. 

Well,  for  two  long,  tedious  weeks  we  hovered 
about  that  mountain  stream,  from  its  source  to 
its  confluence  with  the  others,  and  turned  over 
almost  every  stone  in  its  bed  and  out  of  it,  but 
not  a  grain  of  gold  did  we  see.  At  last,  with 
heavy  hearts,  we  gave  it  up,  and  one  bright  morn- 
ing in  July  began  to  retrace  our  steps  homeward. 
After  travelling  a  few  miles,  we  halted  for  break- 
fast. Bunyan  placed  his  rifle  against  a  huge 
roek,  and  began  to  prepare  t'-;e  meal.  Listlessly 
gazing  at  the  breach  of  the  gun,  I  saw  something 
glistening  in  a  crack  of  the  stock,  where  it  had 
been  nearly  broken  by  falling  down  a  precipice. 
I  looked  at  it  closely,  and  then  picked  it  out,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  satisfied  myself  that  it  was 
gold.     It  weighed  about  two  grains. 

Though  we  had  seen  none,  I  knew  that  small 
quantities  of  gold  had  been  picked  up  by  the  In- 
dians in  that  region,  and  there  was  nothing  re- 
markable therefore  about  this  individual  speci- 
men. Still,  however,  I  had  an  ardent  curiosity 
to  know  whence  it  came. 

"Look  here,  Bunyan,"  said  I,  "do  you  know 
how  this  got  into  your  rifle  ?  I  found  it  in  that 
crack." 

"  I  spec  it  was  yistiddy,  when  I  jobbed  it  in  un- 
der the  place  where  the  water  tumbles  over." 

I  remembered  the  spot,  and  it  was  in  the  little 
finger.  There  was  a  very  pretty  cascade  in  the 
course  of  the  stream,  and  a  sort  of  hole  behind 
it,  into  which  Bunyan  had  thrust  his  rifle.  The 
gold  had  certainly  come  from  that  spot,  and 
there  might  be  more  of  it  there.  At  all  events, 
I  was  resolved  to  go  back  and  look.  With  some 
difficulty,  I  induced  Mike  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  the  day  was  still  young  when  we  reached  the 
little  stream  again. 

Upon  examination,  we  found  that  there  was 
a  considerable  cavity  in  the  rock,  behind  the  wa- 
terfall, and  after  awhile  I  ascertained  that  there 
was,  at  one  point,  space  enough  between  the 
water  and  the  rock  to  allow  the  body  of  a  man 
to  pass.  With  a  slight  wetting,  I  managed  to  get 
into  the  cavity.  I  groped  about,  and  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  run  backwards  and  downwards  to 
a  considerable  extent,  but  as  it  was  as  dark  as 
Erebus,  I  must  have  a  light.  There  was  a 
plenty  of  fat  pine  on  the  mountain,  and  we  soon 
had  a  collection  of  torches,  with  which  we  all 
entered  the  cavity.  We  saw  before  us  a  narrow 
chasm,  sloping  gently  downward  ;    we^advanced 


cautiously  ;  the  passage  became  wider,  became  a 
pa<  Eou  i  cave),  ami— ■•  Gracious  heaven  I"  cried 
I,  "  the  wuIIb,  as  far  as  I  can  sec,  arc  lined  with 
gold!" 

Yes,  Tom,  it  was  all  truo.  Wo  had  reached 
El  Dorado  at  last.  There  win  gold  above  uh, 
gold  below  us,  and  all  around  us— pounds,  hun- 
dred weights,  tons  of  it  I  In  fact,  at  lar  as  wo 
could  see,  in  every  direction,  there  was  no  end  to 
it.  Hugo  pillars  of  quartz  rocks  Supported  Ihfl 
roof,  and  they  wcro  all  encrusted  with  tho  pre- 
cious metal,  which  everywhere  protruded  from 
them  in  masses  that  would  fill  a  half  bushel. 
Great  l.oulders  of  it  lay  upon  the  floor  of  tho 
cavo,  too  largo  und  too  heavy  to  be  lifted,  or  even 
moved.  In  short,  there,  lying  around  us  und 
perfectly  accessible,  was  gold,  pure  virgin  gold, 
enough,  at  its  current  value,  to  purchase  all  tho 
property,  of  every  description,  in  Europe,  Abin, 
Africa  and  America,  and  all  the  isles  of  the  sea, 
und  tho  souls  and  bodies  of  half  mankind  to  boot. 

But  I  have  already  made  my  letter  too  long, 
Tom,  and  I  must  hasten  to  the  end.  We  had 
not  the  means  of  carrying  much  of  this  treasure 
away  with  us.  We  filled  our  pockets,  however, 
and  then  started  at  once  for  Santa  Fe,  whence 
we  returned  with  ten  mules.  These  were  loaded 
with  gold,  placing  some  bits  of  silver  ore  on  tho 
surface  of  the  packages,  and  giving  it  out  every- 
where that  we  were  carrying  samples  of  this  on 
to  tho  East,  to  have  them  tested.  With  nine  of 
these  mules,  and  their  full  burdens,  we  reached 
Philadelphia,  after  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
on  the  way. 

Both  Bunyan  and  Mike,  poor  fellows,  found 
this  sudden  accession  of  wealth  more  than  they 
could  bear.  They  both  died  within  two  years, 
having  hastened — having  caused,  in  fact — their 
own  destruction.  They  both  carried  our  secret 
to  their  graves ;  a  secret,  Tom,  of  which  yon 
and  I  are  now  the  only  depositaries.  You  will 
keep  it,  I  know,  both  because  I  wish  it,  and  be- 
cause it  is  your  interest  to  do  so;  since,  if  the 
gold  in  that  mountain  were  to  be  distributed 
among  mankind,  it  would  become  so  common 
and  so  cheap  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 

I  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  nick  of  time. 
An  Anglo  East  India  nabob,  a  widower  near 
fifty,  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  that  city,  and, 
it  was  believed,  was  courting  Mary.  He  was 
building  a  perfect  palace  near  Jerry  Trippe's 
residence,  and  was  astonishing  every  one  by  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  which  Tie  was  extracting 
from  his  rupees.  Keeping  myself  entirely  in  the 
background,  I  at  once  began  to  amuse  myself  by 
eclipsing  the  nabob  in  his  own  line.  I  built  a 
house  vastly  superior  to  his,  and  furnished  it  in 
such  a  style  that  it  became  the  marvel  of  the  city  ; 
and  in  everything  of  the  sort  that  he  undertook, 
I  overshadowed  him  into  insignificance.  The 
nabob  was  equally  enraged  and  astounded  ;  but, 
with  all  his  ingenuity,  he  could  not  discover  who 
it  was  that  was  thus  rivalling  him.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  I  learned  from  Mary,  he  began  to  push 
his  courtship  so  vigorously,  that  I  saw  the  time 
had  come  for  me  to  throw  off  tho  mask. 

I  accordingly  called  upon  Mr.  Trippe,  and  de- 
manded the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  which  he 
gave  to  me,  unsolicited,  over  his  own  hand. 
Jerry  thought  I  was  trying  to  play  some  foolish 
trick  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  him,  and  I 
found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  convince  him 
that  I  was  really  in  earnest.  He  promised,  how- 
ever, to  have  his  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
ready  the  following  Monday,  though  he  evidently 
had  not  the  most  distant  idea  that  I  could  furnish 
a  like  amount.  Monday  came,  and  I  called  at 
the  appointed  hour.  The  old  man  was  resolved 
to  show  up  my  poverty  in  the  strongest  light, 
and  therefore  had  his  friend  and  intended  son  in- 
law, the  nabob,  present,  to  witness  my  discomfi- 
ture. With  a  pompous  air,  he  recalled  the  terms 
of  the  agreement,  aod  did  the  very,  thing  I  want- 
ed, that  is,  acknowledge  his  promise  and  sig- 
nature. Then,  with  a  magisterial  flourish  and 
a  wink  at  the  other,  he  put  down  ten  notes,  each 
of  the  denomination  of  one  thousand  dollars.  I 
covered  the  sum  with  notes  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  My  companions  both 
stared,  in  wonder,  but  seemed  too  utterly  dumb- 
founded to  say  anything,  and  Trippe  put  down 
another  thousand,  on  which  I  placed  another 
hundred  thousand.  I  had  ransacked  half  the 
banks  in  the  United  States,  and  was  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  farce  indefinitely ;  but  the  old  man 
gave  in,  and  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  ac- 
knowledged himself  beaten  at  his  own  weapons. 
I  believe  he  thought  I  was  in  league  with  the 
devil,  but  he  gave  me  his  daughter  very  willingly, 
for  all  that.     And  so  ends  my  story,  Tom. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.! 
THE  WAVE-SWEPT   CITY. 


BY   WILLIE  B.   PABOR. 

I  hare  read  about  a  city 

Bulled  in  the  Northern  Sea, 
Where  the  bells  of  wave-swept  churcheo 

(So  the  stories  all  agree) 
Can  be  heard  upon  the  Sabbath 

When  the  people  bend  the  knee. 

Sounding  upward  through  the  water, 
Floating  onward  through  the  air, 

As  in  other  times  they  sounded 
When  they  called  to  praise  and  prayer 

All  the  strong  and  the  faint-hearted, 
All  the  brave  and  all  tho  fair. 

There  are  those  whose  faith  lo  legend 
Leads  them  to  the  Northern  Sea, 

Where  they  pace  the  sands  In  silence 
Till  the  bell  rings  solemnly  ; 

Then,  with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted, 
Humbly  bend  the  willing  knee. 

And  the  sweet  sound  of  the  chiming 

Falling  on  the  pilgrim's  ear, 
Leave  within  the  heart  an  echo 

That  will  never  disappear, 
But  grow  dearer  with  the  coming 

And  the  going  of  each  year. 

And  I  think  of  other  cities, 

In  tho  sea  of  long  ago, 
And  of  memory  bells  whose  chiming, 

Coming  sweetly,  soft  and  low, 
Bear  the  echoes  of  affection 

That  once  through  our  hearts  did  Sow. 

Overswept  by  Time's  dark  waters, 

Yet  oblivion  cannot  quite 
Keep  the  memory  from  the  spirit 

Of  the  scenes  it  hides  from  sight, 
And,  though  leaving  us  in  darkness, 

We  are  conBclouB  of  the  light. 


THE  WHITE  APRON. 

It  might  be  a  curious  question,  worth  asking 
and  ascertaining,  of  persons  whose  names  are  fa- 
mous in  history,  or  prominent  among  the  heroic 
traditions  of  war,  how  largo  is  tho  proportion 
composed  of  those  who  have  greatness  thrust  up- 
on then,  compared  to  individuals  who,  by  the 
virtues  of  true  courage,  perseverance,  boldness, 
and  sagacity,  have  achieved  it  for  themselves  ? 
It  is  at  all  events  one  that  rises  to  the  mind  after 
hearing  the  story  of  Johanna  Stegen,  a  fortunate 
milkmaid  of  Luneberg,  who,  by  no  particular  ef- 
fort of  her  own,#ave  a  forced  compliance,  rose 
to  fame,  ultimate  elevation  in  rank,  and  extreme 
prosperity. 

In  1813  the  French,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of 
the  conquered,  still  occupied  Luneberg.  A  time 
however  was  at  hand  when  the  power  that  deem- 
ed itself  all  but  omnipotent,  was  to  totter,  and 
presently  fall  down  amidst  the  well-earned  exe- 
crations of  all  Europe.  But  it  is  the  story  of  the 
fortunate  milkmaid  which  is  the  object  of  this 
paper,  not  the  progress  and  termination  of  the 
first  Napoleon  wars.  On  the  outskirts  of  Lune- 
berg there  stood  then,  and  very  possibly  still  re- 
mains, a  little  settlement  of  milch  farm-houses. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  which  is  called 
Grimm,  carried  on  a  brisk  trade  by  supplying  the 
lacteal  fluid  in  large  quantities  to  Luneberg, 
which  city  depended  mainly  on  these  farms  for 
that  important  article  of  diet.  -Our  heroino,  Jo- 
hanna, was  employed  in  one  of  these  rural  dai- 
ries, and  was,  in  short,  just  a  milkmaid  and 
nothing  more.  Truth  compels  her  biographer 
to  state  that  there  was  little  enough  of  the  pic- 
turesque in  our  Johanna's  personal  appearance, 
and  that  she  had  even  more  than  the  usual  bu- 
colic attributes  of  robust  health  and  florid  bloom, 
charms  accompanied  moreover  by  locks  whose 
redness  was  a  fact  above  all  contradiction. 

But  Fate,  the  mighty,  can  overcome  all ;  and, 
for  anything  we  know,  could  make  even  an  em- 
press of  a  short,  slout,  red-headed  dairy-woman. 
Little  indeed- Johanna  dreamed  when — her  milk- 
pails  slung  from  her  shoulders — she  issued  forth 
on  a  certain  morning,  the  exact  date  of  which 
the  present  biographer  fairly  owns  to  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  ;  little  did  she  dream  or  think 
— supposing  she  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  to 
which  practice,  luckily  for  their  health  and  vigor, 
milkmaids  are  not  prone — that  fortune  was  wait- 
ing slily,  in  no  far-off  nook,  to  invest  her  with 
all  that  the  heart  of  woman  is  said — mind,  only 
said — to  love  best,  viz.,  rank,  homage,  wealth, 
and  fame. 

By  Johanna's  side  on  that  memorable  morn- 
ing, came  forth  at  the  same  time,  similarly  laden, 
a  being,  gentler  and  fairer,  though  in  all  likeli- 
hood no  better  nurtured  or  cultivated  than  her 
companion.     This  young  person  was  an  assist- 


ant dairymaid,  and  in  this  narrative,  with  the 
courteous  reader's  leave,  shall  be  called  "  Caro- 
line." 

These  girls  were  bound  on  their  nsnal  errand, 
taking  to  Luneberg  supplies  of  rich  creamy  fluid. 
They  chatted  and  sang  and  laughed  on  the  road 
from  Grimm  to  Luneberg,  a  distance  of  probably 
not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.  Suddenly,  as 
they  were  nearing  the  city,  Johanna  halted. 

"  What  dost  thou  stare  at?"  says  Caroline,  in 
her  guttural  German.  "I  see  nothing."  {Ich 
sehe  nicfits.) 

"  Canst  hear  neither,  perhaps,"  answered  Jo- 
hanna, raising  her  hand  and  pointing. 

And  now  indeed  Caroline  heard  sharp  and 
lond  reports,  which  gave  her  an  idea,  expressed 
curtly  enough. 

"  Fighting,  eh  V  quoth  Caroline. 
"  Come  on,"  answered  Johanna;  "the  milk 
must  go  to  Luneberg,  if  Boney  himself  be  there ! 
We're  late  enongh  now,  I  tell  you."  For  Caro- 
line showed  symptoms  of  turning  back  towards 
Grimm,  a  tendency  to  cowardism  which  plainly 
proves  her  to  have  had  no  pretensions  to  be  a 
heroine,  and  which  ought  to  reconcile  us  to  her 
ultimate  fate.  "  Come  on,  I  tell  you,  fool !  they 
wont  hurt  us !" 

"  No ;  but  the  bullets  may.  Hark !  there 
they  go — pop!  pop  1  Johanna,  never  mind  the 
milk — let  the  people  want  their  breakfast  for 
once." 

But,  arguing  thus,  they  still,  walked  on  ;  and, 
as  it  proved,  marched  right  into  the  lion's  mouth. 
When  it  was  too  late,  even  for  women  as  they 
were,  to  retreat,  they  found  themselves  right  in 
the  midst  of  Prussian  and  Russian  soldiers,  who, 
up  to  that  moment,  had  been  pouring  their  fire 
against  Luneberg.  There  was,  however,  just 
then,  a  momentary  forced  cessation  of  hostilities 
on  tho  side  of  the  assaulting  party,  and  in  fact, 
the  French  were  rapidly  gaining  tho  advantage. 
An  accident  had  occurred.  Close  before  Johan- 
na and  Caroline,  a  cart  laden  with  cartridges  had 
been  overturned,  and  its  contents  were  strewed  on 
the  ground.  No  one  was  near  it  save  a  dead 
trooper  or  two,  and  one  who  was  just  expiring. 
Caroli&e,  tender  and  thoughtful  woman,  ran  up 
to  this  wretch,  and  held  a  draught  of  milk  to  his 
dying  lips,  but  Johanna  claps  her  hands,  crying 
out: 

"  Rouleaux !  rouleaux  !  Come  quick,  and 
help  me,  Caroline  1" 

She  took  the  cartridges  for  rouleaux  of  coin 
which  they  somewhat  resemble.  Johanna  and 
her  companion  both  wore  large  white  aprons, 
with  big  pockets,  not  like  those  of  grisottes  on  the 
6tage,  but  good  substantial  ones,  fit  to  hold  a 
half-quartern  loaf.  Johanna  filled  these  as  quick- 
ly as  she  could  pick  her  spoil  up,  quite  oblivions 
of  tho  bullets  from  Luneberg,  which  hailed  round 
her — as  oblivious  of  them,  in  her  thirst  for  get- 
ting quickly  rich,  as  was  Caroline,  from  a  better, 
holier  motive.  In  after-times,  I  think  the  look  of 
gratitude  which  beamed  from  the  dying  soldier's 
eyes,  the  broken  words  of  blessing  which  dropped 
from  his  white  lips,  must  have  been  a  dearer, 
more  blessed  memory  to  the  heart  of  her,  who, 
naturally  timid,  forgot  that  timidity  under  the 
influence  of  woman's  holiest  promptings  of  ten- 
derness and  mercy,  than  the  subsequent  homage, 
the  brilliant  fortune  showered  on  the  being  who, 
with  eager  eyes  and  avaricious  grasp,  was  busily 
employed  in  cramming  her  pockets  with  that, 
which  indeed  ultimately  provod  more  valuable  to 
her  aggrandizement,  than  the  gold  for  which  she 
took  the  packages  6trewed  around. 

But  Johanna's  career  of  greedy  acquirment 
is  speedily  stopped.  A  Prussian  colonel  rides 
hastily  up.  He  has  no  idea  of  the  girl's  self  de- 
ception. He  hastily  dubs  her  in  his  mind— a 
mind  heated  by  the  excitement  of  action — as  an 
ardent  heroine  aspiring  to  aid  his  troops  in  their 
temporary  distress. 

"  My  brave  girl !  those  pockets  will  not  hold 
enough ;  fill  your  apron.  Quick,  here,  young 
woman  !"  (to  Caroline,  who  still  knelt  by  the  dy- 
ing), "do  the  same — as  one  goes,  the  other  can 
come  back !" 

There  was  no  murmur  of  disobedience  possible. 
Here  was  the  terrible  Prussian  flaming  with  loud 
voice,  stern  in  command,  indisputable  in  author- 
ity. Johanna  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  ad- 
miration with  which  the  great  man,  whom  she 
took  for  a  general  at  least,  viewed  her.  Fear 
alone,  made  the  girl  obey,  and  indeed,  as  her  re- 
treat was  by  this  time  cut  off  by  a  body  of  ad- 
vancing troops,  to  go  back  was  impossible,  to  go 
forward  inadvisable.  Her  acceptance  of  the  du- 
ty imposed,  was,  however,  as  prompt  and  ready 
as  if  the  action  had  really  emanated  from  her- 


self. She  was  always  sturdy  and  bustling,  and 
not  less  so  now,  when  bullets  whistled  around, 
and  she  was  in  mortal  fear.  Quickly  she  filled 
her  apron,  and  as  quickly  ran  with  their  burden, 
to  the  poor  fellows,  who  for  want  of  them,  were 
being  rapidly  picked  off  by  the  French  fire,  man 
by  man.  As  she  returned,  Caroline  performed 
the  same  good  office ;  so,  backwards  and  for- 
wards amidst  a  rattling  fire,  mid  volleys  of  no 
less  fiery  oaths,  midst  blood,  carnage,  the  groans 
of  the  dying,  the  carcasses  of  the  dead,  did  Joan- 
na Stegen,  and  Caroline  Burger,  carry  pail  after 
pail  of  cartridges,  distributing  them  to  the  troops, 
till  the  day  advances,  and  the  allies  had  gained 
the  victory — gained  it,  as  all  to  a  man  declared, 
by  the  heroic  conduct  of  a  woman — that  woman, 
Johanna  Stegen. 

Caroline,  her  pale  face  heated  by  the  danger 
and  stern  excitement  of  the  scene,  equally  ardu- 
ous, equally— even  more  generously — oblivious 
of  danger,  is  permitted,  unnoticed,  unthanked, 
to  make  her  way  back  as  best  she  can  to  Grimm, 
there  to  amaze  the  pastoral  inhabitants  with  the 
recital  of  that  adventurous  and  blood  stained 
morning. 

Our  Johanna  was  not  too  much  overpowered 
by  bashfulne5S  to  remain  on  the  field,  waiting 
for  applause  and  thanks.  She  had  wit  enough 
to  6ee  that  she  was  appreciated  beyond  what  she 
had  merited.  However,  just  then,  every  one  was 
too  busy  with  rejoicing  and  hopes  of  plunder,  to 
notice  her,  whom  they  considered  the  victress  of 
the  day. 

As,  weary  and  disappointed,  she  was  about  to 
return  to  Grimm,  the  same  colonel  who  had  di- 
rected the  milk-girl's  efforts,  rode  up  to  her,  hot, 
and  ready  to  drop  off  his  horse  with  fatigue. 

"My  girl— quick — your  apron — give  to  me. 
Not  a  word — off  with  it — that's  right — now,  your 
name — Johanna — Johanna  what?  Stragglers, 
fallback!" 

And  thereupon,  one  of  the  stragglers,  who 
could  not  comprehend  what  that  grand,  terriblo, 
fierce  soldier  could  want  with  her  apron,  now 
half  dirty,  stained  with  blood  and  the  moisture 
of  her  weary  brow,  fell  back  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, and  presently,  changing  her  mind  about 
Grimm,  sho  slowly  followed  in  the  rear  of  the 
army,  who  acknowledged  her  as  its  preserver, 
and  who  by  this  time  had  hoisted  her  apron  in 
front  of  tho  troops,  as  an  ensign  and  emblem  of 
how  a  great  victory  had  been  woo. 

Arrived  at  Luneberg,  our  milk-maid — who,  as 
yet,  knew  not  she  might  place  the  adjective  for- 
tunate before  her  name — went  at  onco  to  the 
house  of  her  mother,  who  (a  poor  widow)  gained 
hard  bread  and  little  enough  salt  by  charing  and 
washing.  She  feared,  perhaps,  to  return  to 
Grimm,  where  heroism  was  likely  to  kick  the 
beam  when  weighed  against  the  loss  of  sundry 
pails  of  milk,  wasted  or  seized  by  thirsty  fellows 
as  lawful  spoil,  and  for  which  she  had  not  the 
means  of  paj  ing.  She  claimed  the  shelter  of  the 
maternal  roof,  and  related  her  adventure  to  her 
mother,  not  without  many  reproaches  on  the  part 
of  that  virtuous  matron,  for  interfering  amongst 
a  parcel  of  rapscallion  soldiers,  who  ate,  drank, 
and  devoured  that  night  at  the  expense  of 
Luneberg. 

But  Johanna's  triumph  rose  next  day  with  the 
sun.  The  King  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  the 
city,  and  the  first  act  of  royalty,  was  to  make  a 
proclamation  for  the  owner  of  the  White  Apron, 
who  was  by  no  means  backward  in  creeping 
forth  from  her  obscurity. 

That  night  a  grand  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Schloss  Luneberg,  and  Johanna  sat  at  the  mon- 
arch's right  hand.  Robust  and  florid  as  she  was, 
no  belle  attracted  such  universal  notice  or  admi- 
ration as  this  fortunate  milk-maid.  Her  glowing 
hair  was  called  golden,  her  ruddy  cheeks  bloom- 
ing, and  her  form  was  admired  for  its  strength, 
if  it  was  not  exactly  extolled  for  grace.  Success 
is  your  true  beautifier — the  elixir  which  bestows 
youth  and  beauty,  and  which  fails  in  its  effect 
only  when  the  sun  of  Fortune  sets.  The  girdle 
of  Good  Luck  once  thrown  round  the  thickest 
waist,  it  becomes  to  every  beholder  as  slender  as 
Venus's  own,  and  those  whom  the  blind  goddess 
has  mystified  by  the  bandage  of  her  own  eyes, 
are,  at  any  time,  ready  to  swear  black  is  white, 
or,  as  in  Johanna's  case,  red  is  yellow.  And 
amidst  all  this,  Caroline's  name  was  not  heard. 
One  heart  at  least  was  captivated  by  this  hero- 
ine in  spite  oT  herself.  The  big  Prussian  colonel 
must  have  his  fancy  captivated  by  this  close  ap- 
proximation to  the  heroic  maid  of  his  heated 
brain.  Among  the  toasts  drank  to  Johanna  Ste- 
gen, his  response  was  the  loudest,  his  praise  the 
most  broadly  expressed. 


But-— every  medal  has  its  reverse  sides— what 
a  pity  !  In  the  midst  of  all  these  rejoicings,  and 
just  as  great  things  were  in  contemplation  for 
Johanna,  who  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
second  Joan  of  Arc,  just  when  one  may  suppose 
the  Prussian  colonel  was  beginning  to  find  leis- 
ure to  prosecute  his  romantic  suit — Lo !  the 
French  returned  and  retook  Luneberg.  Dire 
event !  which  the  poor  Lunebergers  deplored,  * 
and  which  was  positive  ruin  to  our  heroine, 
whose  temporary  elevation  had  served  to  point 
her  ont  as  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the  infu- 
riated French  soldiery.  Johanna,  thrown  down 
from  her  lofty  pedestal,  was,  metaphorically 
speaking,  obliged  to  grovel  in  the  mud,  and  lit- 
erally, might  have  been  trampled  to  death,  except 
for  hiding  herself,  which  she  did  for  many  days, 
in  a  dark,  dismal  cellar,  indebted  for  sustenance 
solely  to  the  good  offices  of  neighbors,  and  to 
Caroline,  who  brought  her  in  milk  from  Grimm, 
and  who,  unnoticed  and  unrewarded,  was  no 
doubt  much  happier  than  the  heroine  cowering 
in  her  dismal  cellar,  expecting  death — or  worse. 

But  this  terrible  condition,  which  lasted  many 
bitter  days,  was  terminated  at  length  by  the  re- 
port of  a  large  body  of  Prussians  advancing  on 
Luneberg  ;  and  now,  as  the  French  at  last  evac- 
uated Luneberg,  our  heroine  once  more  emerged 
from  her  obscurity,  and  threw  herself  at  the  king's 
feet. 

Her  sorrows  ended  here.  Her  merits  were  at 
once  recognized  ;  she  was  patronized  by  some  of 
the  female  connections  of  her  Prussian  admirer. 
Following  the  army  subsequently  into  Prussia, 
she  was  at  once  placed  on  the  full-pay  of  a  colo- 
nel, and  sent  to  a  pension  to  be  educated  for  her 
future  rank  in  life — a  Prussian  nobleman's 
spouse.  Henceforth  the  life  of  Johanna  Stegen 
became  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  she  married  the  man,  whose  pe- 
remptory orders  were  in  reality  the  cause  of  her 
being  famous.  History  tells  us  no  more  of  her. 
Did  education  refine  her?  Did  she  over  think 
of  Caroline  Burger,  in  tho  latter's  obscurity,  or 
aid  the  comrade  who  shared  her  peril,  but  not 
her  good  fortune  ?  It  is  believed  not.  She  whom 
we  have  called  Caroline  lived  and  died,  obscure 
and  humble,  perhaps  not  less  happy;  even  her 
real  name  was  not  known  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  tho  Schloss  Luneberg,  from  whose  lips  this 
little  narrative  was  gathered  years  ago,  and  who 
could  boast  of  having  both  seen  and  spoken  to, 
the  famous  heroine  of  Luneberg,  Johanna  Stegen, 
by  no  means  the  first,  nor  in  all  likolihood  tho 
last,  to  whom  fortune  has  called  in  a  fit  of  ca- 
price, and  loaded  with  unmtrited  favors. 

BETWEEN  OURSELVES! 

In  these  days  of  ingenious  advertising,  one  is  very  apt 
to  take  for  gospol  truth  every  word  that  Is  printed,  and 
the  most  superlative  and  exaggerated  declarations  are 
unhesitatingly  admitted.  But  shrewd  people  are  apt  to 
see  through  the  transparent  trickery  of  those  matters, 
and  take  tho  liberty  of  judging  for  themselves.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  nny  individual,  either  in  the  pub- 
lishing or  other  business,  who  has  a  really  valuable  arti- 
cle which  he  offers  to  the  public,  will  always  court  exam- 
ination and  criticism.    Thus  it  is  with 

THE  Fl,.\r«  OF  OVR  UNION. 

Established  for  many  years,  ii  has  never  before  reached 
its  present  degree  of  excellence  and  typographical  beauty. 
Its  publisher  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  flood  the  town 
with  flaming  posters,  nor  to  monopolize  whole  pngus  of 
the  daily  press  in  repeating  idle  words  over  and  over 
again,  simply  to  challenge  the  curiosity  of  the  thought- 
less ;  he  prefers  to  expend  money  liberally  upon  the  pages 
of  bis  own  paper,  and  thus  to  produce  a  choice  and  ele- 
gant weekly  journal,  which  shall  speak  for  itself,  and 
which  shall  fully  satisfy  the  purchaser  when  he  takes  it 
home  to  read. 

tub:  flag  of  our  unioiv 

now  circulates  over  a  more  extended  territory  than  any 
other  paper  in  this  country,  and  is  a  household  word  from 
Maine  to  California.  There  are  two  journals,  and  only 
two  in  the  United  States,  that  equal  if.  in  circulation,  and 
notwiths  tan  ding  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  its  imitators, 
it  has  never  yet  been  beaten  in  a  tingle  issue,  as  it  re- 
gards beauty  and  intrinsic  value.  Its  columns  are  run- 
ning over  with  ehoice  and  attractive  reading,  and  are 
original  from  head-line  to  imprint,  embracing  tales, 
sketches,  poems,  wit  and  humcr,  carefully  prepared  ed- 
itorials upon  all  current  themes,  and  the  foreign  and  do 
mestic  news. 

TIDE  Fl.AO  OF  Ol'B  UIYIOIV 
never  contains  one  vulgar  line  or  word,  but  is  just  such 
a  paper  as  any  father  or  brother  would  place  before  the 
home  circle.  In  its  large  amount  of  reading,  there  is 
matter  to  suit  all  tastes,  young  and  old,  male  and  female  j 
nor  will  it  catch  the  eye  for  a  moment  and  then  be 
thrown  aside,  but  it  is  such  a  visitor  ss  will  be  recurred 
to  again  and  again,  and  will  afford  hours,  each  week,  of 
delightful  companionship.  This  is  a  statement  of  fticts. 
Now  procure  a  copy  at  the  nearest  periodical  depot,  and 
then  judge  for  yourself,  by  a  careful  examination. 
FOUR  CENTS  PER  COPY. 

ITI.  Tfi.  BtM,Ol,  Publisher. 
22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 
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UROUI>lN<;  OF  VOLCANOES. 

Even  more  than  tlio  form  and  height  of  volca- 
noes is  their  grouping,  because  El  leads  hi  to  the 

prctit  geological  phenomenon  or  elevation  ovar 
nuures,  Such  group  of  volcanoes,  whether  they 
Imvo  hcon  elevated  according  to  Leopold  von 
Buch,  in  linos,  or  crust  in  which  ( whether  it  may 
have  been  from  the  lesser  thickness  of  the  rooky 
strata,  or  from  thoir  naturo,  or  from  their  Origi- 
nal Assuring)  the  tendency  of  the  molten  interior 
to  brouk  forth  has  met  with  least  resistance. 
Throe  decrees  of  latitude  aru  included  in  the 
apace  in  which  the  volcanic  activity  manifest*  it- 
self fearfully,  in  Etna,  in  the  JRolian  hta,  in 
Vesuvius,  and  tho  PhlegrODnn  Fields  from  Putooli 
(Oteiciirehia)  to  Cutniv.  and  to  the  fire  vomiting 
Epopons  on  Ischiu,  tho  Tyrrhenian  Ape's  Isl- 
and, vKnaria.  Such  a  connection  of  analogous 
phenomena  could  not  escape  tho  notice  of  tho 
Greeks.  Strabosays,  "The  whole  sea, beginning 
from  CtinltB  to  Sicily,  is  traversed  hy  fire,  and 
has  undoubtedly  in  its  depths  hollow  parages 
cnnmniuicaiiiig  with  each  othor  and  with  tho 
mainland.  Such  an  inflammable  nature  as  is 
described  by  all  shows  itself  not  only  in  Etna, 
but  also  in  tho  country  around  Dicojarchws  and 
Neopolis,  and  around    Bain:    and    Pithunssu." 


portions  of  the  Pyriphlogutlion  aro  blown  out. 
The  expression,  "driven  out  with  violence," 
may  he  understood  to  refer  to  tho  motivo  forco 
of  tho  previously  enclosed  and  suddenly  and 
forcibly  escaping  wind,  on  which  suhscrjiicntly 
Aristotle,  in  bis  "  Meteorology,"  founded  his 
whole  theory  of  volcanic  action. —  Von  Bum> 
boldt'tt  Cotmot, 


PLATINUM. 

The  heaviest  and  tho  lightest  substances  with 
winch  we  are  acquainted  possess  the  properties 
which  chemists  roeogniro  tu  metallic.  The  light- 
est subs  Unco  known  is  hydrogen,  and,  although 
a  gas,  is  yet  presumed,  with  good  reason,  to  boa 
volatile  metal.  Platinum  is  remarkable  as  being 
tho  heaviest  of  all  tho  elements  which  constitute 
tho  world-  If  wo  take  a  certain  bulk  of  lead 
weighing  one  pound,  and  tho  samo  bulk  o(  pla- 
tinum, wo  shall  find  that  tho  latter  weighs  more 
than  one  pound  and  three-quarters.  It  is  now 
about  one  hundred  years  since  Europeans  became 
acquainted  with  platinum  through  Mr.  Wood, 
Assay-Master,  of  Jamaica.  The  sandy  beds  of 
the  rivers  have  their  rise  in  that  portion  of  tho 
Andes  which  separates  the  Atlantic  (near  the 
Caribbean  Sea)   from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  yield 


property  or  power  the  secret  of  which  we  are  un- 
able to  define,  which  singular  quality  has  been 
brought  into  practical  uso  by  the  manufacturing 
perfumers,  At  several  of  the  perfumery  factonr 
warehouses  may  bo  seen  what  they  coll  the 
"  Philosophical  Incense  Lamp,"  which  is  n  mar- 
vellous realization, of  Aladdin's  wonderful  lamp, 
BO  graphically  described  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainments."  This  lamp  once  ignited,  will 
never  go  out  unless  purposely  extinguished,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  ho  material  to  con- 
sumo.  The  property  is  duo  to  a  little  platinum 
ball  plac.od  in  the  wick,  which  once  being  made 
rod-hot  with  tho  fliirao,  will  remain  incandescent 
to  the  end  of  time.  It  1h  this  property  which  is 
a  still  unexplained  secret  of  nature.  The  in- 
cense lamps  are  trimmed  with  sweet  Smelling 
spirit,  anil  the  rod-hot  platinum  causes  this  to 
evaporate,  thus  perpetually  flinging  fragrance 
around.  Some  few  years  ago  platinum  was  used 
in  Uussia  as  money,  and  stamped  as  coin  of  the 
realm.  Why  it  was  abandoned,  wo  axo  unable 
to  learn.  Should  there  be  any  further  scarcity  of 
gold  or  silver,  it  is  probable  that  platinum  will 
again  be  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  If  a 
stream  of  water  passing  steadily  through  a  pipe 
of  a  certain  size  were  suddenly  caused  to  flow 


appearance  indicative  of  such.  The  volcano  of 
Fudsi  .Jamma-  is  said  to  have  been  created  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  upon  tho  occasion 
of  an  immense  land  slide,  by  which  wau  created 
the  mot  hike  of  Mitsu.  At  this  time  it  is  re- 
lated that  the  great  mountain  of  Fudsi  was  forced 
from  the  surface  to  its  present  height.  Of  this 
we  may  reasonably  entertain  doubt,  since  Japan 
is  generally  B  mountainous  and  hilly  country, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Niphon  is  traversed  by 
u  chaff]  of  mountains  with  several  elevated 
peaks,  some  of  which  arc  volcanic  either  in  an 
active  or  extinct  state.  It  would  appear  moro 
probable  that  the  Fudsi  previously  formed  one 
among  the  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is 
surrounded,  that  its  eruption  formed  the  lake  in 
question,  which  also  changed  tho  character  of  its 
peak  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  it  the  name  and 
origin  of  a  new  mountain.  In  tho  year  800, 
A.  I).,  this  volcano  was  described  as  the  largent 
and  most  active  in  Japan.  The  year  previously 
an  eruption  occurred  that  lasted  34  days,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  most  terrible  nature. 
In  the  years  830  and  8G4,  A.  D.,  further  erup- 
tions occurred,  more  violent  than  any  preceding 
ones.  These  latter  eruptions  wore  accompanied 
by  earthquakes,  and  by  the  most  frightful  thun- 


THE  GREAT  CRATER  OF  THE  FUDSI  JAMMA,  JAPAN. 


Thence  arose  the  fable  that  Typhon  lies  under 
Sicily,  and  that  when  he  turns  himself,  flames 
and  water  burst  forth,  and  sometimes  even  small 
islands  and  boiling  water.  "  Often,  between 
Strongyleand  Lipara  (in.this  wide  sweep),  flames 
are  seen  to  issue  from  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
when  the  fire  opens  for  itself  a  passage  from  the 
cavities  in  the  depths,  and  violently  forces  its  on- 
ward way."  In  Pindar  the  body  of  Typhon  is 
so  vast,  that  "  Sicily,  and  the  sea  surrounded 
heights  above  Cumaa  (Phlegra,  the  '  field  of  burn- 
ing '),  lie  on  the  monster's  shaggy  breast."  Ty- 
phon {the  raging  Enceladus)  became  in  the 
Greek  popular  phantasy  the  mystic  designation 
of  the  unknown  cause  of  volcanic  phenomena, 
lying  deeply  buried  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
By  the  situation  and  space  assigned  to  his  bulk, 
they  indicated  the  boundaries  and  connected  ac- 
tion of  the  particular  volcanic  system.  In  the 
richly  imaginative  geological  picture  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  in  Plato's  grand  contempla- 
tion of  nature,  in  the  Phaaido,  this  connected  sys- 
tem is,  with  still  greater  boldness,  extended  to 
all  volcanic  systems.  In  it  the  lava  Btreatns  draw 
their  supplies  from  the  Pyriphlegethon,  where, 
"  after  it  has  often  rolled  round  and  beneath  the 
earth,"  it  pours  itself  into  the  Tartarus.  Plato 
says  expressly  that  in  the  fire-vomiting  moun- 
tains, where  such  are  found  on  the  earth,  small 


gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  other  metals.  Near 
Carthagena,  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the  re- 
public of  New  Granada,  is  a  famous  mine  called 
Santa  Fe.  From  this  place  most  of  the  platinum 
ot  commerce  is  procured,  but  it  is  also  found  in 
the  Brazils,  Mexico,  St.  Domingo,  and  on  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  also  found  in  Borneo,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  discovered  in  Australia,  if  proper  search 
be  made  for  it.  By  some  extraordinary  process, 
the  laboratorian  chemists  can  liquify  this  metal, 
but  it  cannot  be  melted  by  the  strongest  blast 
furnace,  nor  by  any  of  the  appliances  in  ordinary 
use  by  metal  workers ;  hence  it  is  said  to  be  in- 
fusible; and  did  it  not  possess  the  property  call- 
ed welding,  that  of  uniting  or  adhering  together 
when  squeezed  or  hammered  at  a  white  heat,  it 
would  be  almost  useless.  A6,  however,  it  can 
be  welded,  various  useful  vessels  are  made  of  it ; 
and  thus  we  find  it  has  qualities  peculiar  to  it- 
self. No  single  acid  will  dissolve  it ;  hence  its 
very  refractory  nature  renders  it  invaluable  to 
philosophers.  In  a  platinum  crucible  they  can 
submit  other  substances  to  experiment  either 
with  fire  or  chemicals,  without  any  fear  of  modi- 
fication from  the  containing  vessel.  Magic,  ac- 
cording to  the  lexicographers,  is'  "the  secret 
workings  of  natural  powers."  Such  being  the 
case,  platinum  is  truly  magical,  for  it  possesses  a 


through  another  pipe  joined  to  it  of  half  the  size, 
nothing  more  would  be  noticed  than  that  the  wa- 
ter in  the  smaller  pip*,  would  flow  with  increased 
velocity ;  but  if  a  current  of  electricity,  while 
passing  along  a  copper  wire,  be  made  to  pass 
over  a  smaller  one,  or  link  of  platinum  wire, 
then  a  marvellous  effect  takes  place— the  plati- 
num becomes  red-hot !  In  this  way,  for  igniting 
gunpowder  at  a  distance,  and  blasting  rocks,  en- 
gineers find  platinum  of  the  greatest  service. — 
London  Mining  Journal. 

<     -~~-~-     » 

THE  CRATER  OP  FUDSI  JAMMA,  JAPAN. 

That  the  mountain  scenery  of  Japan  is  of  the 
most  striking  and  romantic  character,  is  shown 
by  the  faithful  representation  herewith  published 
of  one  of  its  celebrated  localities.  The  drawing 
was  made  upon  the  spot,  and,  singular  as  its 
features  are,  the  picture  is  a  rigid  transcript  from 
nature.  The  mountain  of  Fudsi  Jamma  is  situ- 
ated in  the  island  of  Niphon,  west  of  the  bay  of 
Yedo,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bay  of  Tomina. 
The  height  of  this  remarkable  peak  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  snow 
seldom  melts  on  the  summit,  though  it  is  prob- 
able such  was  not  the  case  when  this  volcano  was 
in  an  active  state.  It  appears  certain  that  Fudsi 
Jamma  is  now  extinct  as  a  volcano,  there  being 
no  recent  eruptions,  and  nothing  in  _  the  present 


der.  The  flames  rose  high  from  all  parts  of  the 
mountain,  which  was  on  fire  for  ten  days,  until 
at  length  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  burst 
with  a  most  tremendous  explosion.  The  results 
were  truly  terrific ;  the  lava  ran  to  a  distance  of 
nearly  five  leagues,while  the  devastation  extended 
over  an  area  of  more  than  thirty  leagues.  In 
the  year  1707,  a  severe  earthquake  was  again 
felt,  and  two  eruptions  took  place  from  the  crater 
of  Fudsi.  Flames  burst  forth  to  an  enormous 
height,  immense  masses  of  rocks  and  stones 
were  hurled  upwards  in  a  continuous  cascade, 
and  cinders  flew  at  the  distance  of  ten  leagues^ 
An  interval  of  two  days  elapsed  between  the  first 
and  second  eruptions,  the  last  of  which  occupied, 
two  days.  The  neighboring  plain,  and  surround- 
ing country,  were  covered  with  large  masses  of 
rock,  ashes,  and  sand  reddened  by  heat.  The 
ashes  were  driven  to  a  great  distance,  and  fell  to 
a  depth  of  several  inches  in  the  city  of  Jjeddcy 

«  -*«*■  » 

Religion  is  not  the  straight- jacket  nystem  of 
the  Pharisee,  nor  the  semi-sensualism  ofthe  liber- 
alist,  but  "  denying  ourselves  of  all  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  also  by  living  soberly, 
righteously  and  godly,"  "rejoicing  in  hope,  pa- 
tient in  tribulation  " — the  sweetest  and  most  pre- 
cious enjoyment  of  religion  being  the  results  of 
tribulation,  and  the  fruits  of  solf-denial. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  CHILDREN  OF  NATURE. 

Br  JAMES   FRANKLI.V   PITTS. 


[Three  miles  easterly  from  the  Tillage  of  Lewjston,  N. 
T  ,  crowning  a  bold  and  picturesque  ridge,  is  the  houee 
of  worship  of  the  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Tusca- 
rora  tribe  of  Indians;  and  around  this,  at  unequal  dis- 
tances,are  scattered  the  wigwams  which  compose  the  last 
village  of  the  race,  livery  view  of  the  landscapes  which 
Burround  this  remarkable  spot  ia  beautiful  and  pictur- 
esque in  the  highest  degree;  and  especially  does  the  eye 
of  the  beholder  turn  admiringly  towards  the  magnificent 
forest  at  the  north,  beyond  which  is  seen  the  blue  sur- 
face of  Lake  Ontario  for  a  stretch  of  an  hundred  miles, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  fails  and  Pteamers,  and  plain- 
ly exhibiting  the  Canadian  shore,  full  fifty  miles  distant. 
And  here,  in  this  unpretentious  structure,  surrounded 
by  some  of  the  most  sublime  of  Nature's  works,  the  Tus- 
earoras,  true  '"  children  of  nature,"  assemble  each  Sab- 
bath to  receive  the  ministrations  of  their  missionary. 
Tne  services  are  conducted  in  the  nalive  Indian  tongue, 
and,  altogether,  the  scene  is  one  of  a  deeply  impressive 
character.] 

God  of  the  Red  and  White, 

Great  Spirit  of  the  sky, 
Whose  lurid  lightnings  fill  the  night, 

Before  whose  wrath  we  fly, — 
0,  hear  the  prayer  we  speed  to  thee, 

Regard  our  piteous  cry! 

The  patriarchs  of  our  race, 

Our  holy  men  of  yore, 
Within  tbeir  hearts  to  thee  gave  place, 

As  theirs,  had  done  before, 
And  here,  to-day,  with  trembling  lips, 

We  bow  the  knee  once  more! 

Far  from  our  ancient  home,* 

Our  ancient  council-fire, 
Poor,  wandering,  desolate  we  come, 

Before  destruction  dire; 
0,  save  ua  from  the  conqueror'a  brand, 

And  from  the  conqueror's  ire! 

Like  to  the  withered  leaf 

Before  the  wintry  blast, 
We  left  our  fathers'  graves  Id  grief, 

Forlorn,  despi.-ed,  outca-it, 
And  soon  the  stars  shall  gaze  upon, 

Of  all  our  tribe,  the  last! 

But  here  with  joy  we  meet, 

This  smiling  Sabbath  morn. 
When  summer  skies  in  beauty  greet 

Our  fervent  prayers,  heart-born; 
While  prayer  and  praise  ahull  evermore 

Those  willing  hearts  adorn. 

Then,  God  of  Red  and  White, 

Great  Spirit  of  the  sky, 
Whose  lurid  lightnings  All  the  night, 

Before  whoso  wrath  we  fly, — 
0,  hear  the  prayer  we  raise  to  thee, 

Regard  our  piteous  cry  I 

*  Before  their  final  flight  to  the  North,  the  Tuscaroraa, 
In  conjunction  with  the  YemasseoH,  were  the  most  power- 
ful Indians  in  the  Carolina^.  Both  were  conquered  and 
expelled  by  Governor  Craven,  in  1713. 


[Written  for  Ballou'B  Pictorial.] 

THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  MUCKROSS. 

A  Romantic  Legend  of  the  West  of  Ireland. 

BY    WALTER    CLARENCE. 

A  few  years  since,  a  traveller  in  search  of  pleas- 
ure, who  was  passing  a  few  days  amidst  the  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenery  in  the  environs  of  the 
Lake  of  lvillarney,  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  while 
wandering  one  day  in  the  valleys  which  intersect 
the  mountains  in  every  direction,  became  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  by  the  ever-changing  prospect 
as  he  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  one  mountain 
pass  only  to  find  himself  at  the  entrance  of 
another,  that  darkness  surprised  him  befure  he 
was  aware  of  it.  Anxious  to  reach  his  hotel  by 
a  short  cut  across  the  mountains,  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  way.  The  night  was  very 
dark,  and  he  was  aware  that  under  such  circum- 
stances travelling  on  foot  was  very  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  numerous  tracts  of  bog-land  from 
which,  if  the  incautious  wayfarer  thould  wander 
unawares,  he  would  soon  find  himself  unable  to 
extricate  himself,  as,  in  many  instances,  these 
bogs  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  of  so 
soft  a  nature  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  man's  body.  Indeed,  instances  are  of 
by  no  means  rare  occurrence  of  unfortunate  way- 
faring strangers  perishing  in  these  morasses,  their 
bodies  having  been  subsequently  dug  up  by  the 
bog-cutters  from  far  beneath  the  surface,  and 
though  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  pre- 
serves animal  substances  from  decomposition,  so 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  affirm  how  long 
they  have  been  buried,  it  has  frequently  been  dis- 
covered at  a  subsequent  period,  that  these  bodies 
were  those  of  unfortunates  who  had  been  missing 
for  years.  The  more  the  traveller  sought  to  find 
the  right  path,  the  more  deeply  he  found  himself 
involved  in  difficulty,  while  to  increase  the  dis- 
comforts of  his  position,  it  was  evident  that  one 
of  those  storms  which  so  frequently  burst  with 
fury  over  the  mountain  districts  of  Connaught, 


was  rapidly  brewing.  Finding  himself  in  this 
dilemma,  the  traveller  thought  the  wisest  plan, 
especially  as  the  weather  was  warm,  to 
look  around  him  for  such  a  shelter  as  nature 
afforded,  and  to  wrap  himself  in  his  cloak,  lie 
down  and  wait  for  daylight.  An  overhanging 
rock  a  short  distance  from  him,  promised  him  a 
partial  shelter  from  the  threatened  storm,  and  he 
bent  his  steps  towards  it.  To  reach  it  he  had  to 
ascend  an  eminence,  and  when  he  arrived  at  the 
spot,  he  perceived,  but  a  few  hundred  yards  dis- 
tant, the  faint  red  glimmer  of  a  light,  which  evi- 
dently proceeded  from  a  fire.  Not  daub-ting  that 
it  proceeded  from  the  hovel  of  some  woodcutter 
or  swineherd,  he  resolved  to  approach  it  and  seek 
the  hospitality  of  it3  owners,  which  he  had  no 
doubt  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  befreadily  accorded.  Besides,  he  began 
to  feel  hungry,  and  he  thought  that  a  meal,  even 
of  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  eaten  within  the  walls 
of  a  habitation,  however  rude,  would  be  prefer- 
able to  a  midnight  hungry  bivouac  in  the  open  air. 

Descending  from  the  eminence  he  lost  sight  of 
the  light,  but  he  had  noted  its  bearings,  and  a 
short  walk  brought  him  to  the  door  of  a  rude 
stone  hut,  so  concealed  behind  forest  trees  and 
so  sheltered  beneath  an  overhanging  cliff,  that 
had  he  not  seen  the  light  from  the  hill  side,  he 
might  have  passed  within  a  few  rods  of  it  without 
perceiving  it.  He  knocked  at  the  rude,  unpaint- 
ed  door,  and  was  immediately  saluted  by  tho 
loud  barking  of  a  dog,  which  was  quickly  si- 
lenced by  the  rough  voice  of  a  man,  who  cried, 
"  Whisht,  Nero,  ye  baste  ;  would  ye  be  afther 
bethrayin'  us  V 

A  dull  sound,  apparently  a  kick  from  the 
man's  boot,  sent  the  beast  yelping  to  its  corner, 
and  then  all  was  silent.  No  one  came  to  the 
door,  but  the  traveller,  placing  his  ear  to  a  crev- 
ice in  the  panels,  fancied  he  heard  a  noise  like 
that  occasioned  by  moving  furniture  inside.  He 
went  to  the  window,  but  something  had  been 
placed  against  it  so  that  the  light  was  only  visi 
ble  through  the  chinks  of  the  shutters.  A  mourn- 
ful gust  of  wind,  accompanied  by  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  the  precursor  of  the  forthcoming  storm,  ad- 
monished him  of  the  necessity  of  gaining  admit- 
tance, if  possible,  and  he  again  applied  his  cudgel 
to  the  door,  which,  after  a  short  interval,  was 
opened  by  an  aged  female,  who  gazed  upon  him 
with  a  half-frightened  air,  and  seemed  doubtful 
whether  or  not  to  admit  him. 

It  was  no  time  for  ceremony,  the  rain  was  now 
falling  fast,  the  wind  howled  mournfully  among 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  through  the  moun- 
tain passes,  a  blinding  flash  of  lightning  illu- 
mined the  atmosphere,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  im- 
mediately followed,  reverberating  among  the 
mountains  and  echoed  and  re-echoed  till  it  died 
away  in  the  distance. 

"  God  save  all  here,"  said  the  stranger,  step- 
ping past  the  woman  and  entering  the  hut.  "  I 
have  come  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm,  and  if 
you  will  allow  me,  to  remain  till  daylight.  I 
have  lost  my  way  and  I  am  afraid  to  venture 
among  the  bogs  in  the  darkness." 

"  Who  and  what  may  ye  be,  sir?"  said  the 
woman,  who  had  been  scrutinizing  tho  traveller's 
dress  and  appearance  apparently  with  a  satisfied 
result,  for  the  expression  of  alarm  which  had 
rested  upon  her  features,  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

"  I  am  a  traveller  for  pleasure,  and  I  have  been 
stopping  at  the  hotel  near  Lake  lvillarney  for 
several  days  ;  to  day  I  wandered  about  among  the 
mountains  until  I  lost  myself  and  darkness  came 
upon  me  unawares." 

"  Sure  ye  are  welcome,"  said  the  old  woman. 
"  God  forbid  we  should  refuse  welcome  to  the 
sthranger,  or  the  bit  bite  and  sup  while  we 
have  it  to  offer;  but  you'll  excuse  me,  sir,  I 
thought  at  first,  maybe  ye  was  one  of  the  'peel- 
ers '*  who  had  come  down  upon  us." 

The  traveller  was  at  no  loss  to  discover  the 
cause  of  the  woman's  alarm,  for  a  stifling  spirit- 
uous odor  prevailed  in  the  cabin,  and  a  number 
of  kettles  and  pans  thrown  hurriedly  into  a  cor- 
ner and  only  partially  concealed  by  a  heap  of 
straw,  explained  the  noise  he  had  heard,  and  the 
fact  that  he  had  surprised  the  inmates  while  they 
were  engaged  in  the  illicit  manufacture  of  whiskey, 
a  trade  which  he  was  well  aware-  was  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent  by  the  mountain  peasant- 
ry, greatly  to  the  loss  of  the  revenue. 

"Stire,"  continued  the  old  woman,  "a  gentle- 
man like  you  will  niver  be  so  mane  as  to  inform 
upon  poor  crayters  who  are  sthriving  to  yarn  an 
honest  penny  V 

Ptelrrs,  the  Irish  constabulary,  a  force  instituted  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  hence  the  name. 


The  traveller  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  honesty 
of  the  practice,  but,  as  the  old  woman  said,  he 
was  no  informer,  besides,  he  felt  that  he  was  in 
the  power  of  be  knew  not  how»many  lawless 
men,  whose  hospitality  he  was  about  to  accept, 
so  he  quickly  assured  the  old  dame  that  it  was 
nothing  to  him  how  the  family  occupied  them- 
selves, and  certainly  he  was  not  so  base  as  to  en- 
deavor to  bring  trouble  upon  those  who  had 
given  him  shelter  in  the  hour  of  need. 

This  assurance  seemed  perfectly  to  satisfy  his 
hostess,  who  hastened  to  call  the  other  inmates 
of  the  hut,  who  had  concealed  themselves  on  the 
traveller's  appearance.  The  next  moment  a 
middle-aged  man  and  woman,  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
and  a  good-looking  girl  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  floor  of  the  hut  as 
mysteriously  as  if  they  had  sprung  up  from  the 
earth,  for  the  stranger  had  not  observed  them  en- 
ter until  they  all  stood  before  him  and  gave  him 
a  hearty  but  rough  welcome. 

The  man  and  boy,  though  not  ill  looking,  pre- 
sented a  wild,  half-savage  aspect,  and  the  trav- 
eller acknowledged  to  himself  that  he  would  not 
have  chosen  to  have  met  either  of  them  in  a 
lonely  spot  among  the  mountains,  but  he  knew 
enough  of  the  Irish  character  to  satisfy  himself 
that  they  having  once  granted  him  the  hospital- 
ity of  their  rude  abode,  he  was  perfectly  6afe, 
even  if  his  pockets  had  been  loaded  with  gold. 

He  thanked  them  courteously  and  responded 
to  the  request  of  the  eldest  of  the  two  females, 
that  he  would  join  them  in  their  evening  meal, 
by  saying  that  his  long  walk  had  made  him  hun- 
gry, and  he  should  be  very  happy  to  do  so. 

"  We'll  put  aside  the  still  fur  the  night,  since 
the  sthranger  gintleman  is  with  us,"  said  the 
man,  "  and  Bridget,  jewel,  ye'll  get  the  supper 
ready  as  soon  as  convaynieut.  An',  maybe, 
sir,"  addressing  the  stranger,  "  ye'U  not  object 
to  a  taste  ov  usquebaugh  to  kape  the  cowld  from 
your  etomach  while  the  womanfolk  are  gettin' 
the  praties  ready  ?" 

The  whiskey,  steaming  from  the  still,  was  pro- 
duced in  an  earthen  jug  and  drunk  from  tin 
pannikius,  which  the  middle-aged  female  placed 
upon  the  rude  bench  which  did  duty  for  a  table. 
Both  the  man  and  the  lad  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fiery  spirit,  undiluted,  without  the 
slightest  grimace,  but  the  traveller  mixed  his 
portion  with  water  and  then  found  it  sufficiently 
strong,  though  by  no  means  of  an  unpleasant 
flavor. 

"  Sure  there's  not  a  dhrop  o'  whiskey  that  pays 
duty  to  Queen  Victoria  that's  got  the  thrue 
flavor  like  that  same,"  said  the  man,  appealing 
to  the  stranger,  as  he  set  down  on  the  table  his  tin 
cup  and  smacked  his  lips,  after  having  swallowed 
the  fiery  draught. 

The  traveller,  whether  from  policy  or  convic- 
tion, perhaps  from  both,  assented,  and  tho  man 
seemed  gratified  and  pleased  with  the  taste  of  his 
guest.  The  supper  was  now  ready  and  the  trav- 
eller was  invited  to  seat  himself  upon  the  only 
stool  the  cabin  boasted,  the  rest  seating  them- 
selves on  the  bare  earthen  floor;  a  cauldron  of 
hot  steaming  potatoes  was  emptied  into  a  huge 
wicker  basket  plactd  in  their  midst,  and  a  fresh 
jug  of  whiskey  and  another  of  buttermilk  were 
produced  and  partaken  of  by  the  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  inclination  of  each,  ad  libitum. 
The  meal  finished,  the  stranger  was  asked  if  he 
would  like  to  retire  to  rest,  and  as  he  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  the  only  bed  in  the  cabin,  which 
stood  in  the  dark  room  separated  from  the  main 
apartment  by  a  boarded  partition  which  did  not 
reach  to  the  smoke-blackened  rafters  which  sup- 
ported the  roof,  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined 
accepting  it  for  more  reasons  than  one,  and  pre- 
ferred to  take  up  his  quarters  for  the  night  upon 
a  heap  of  clean  straw  which  was  spread  upon  the 
floor  of  the  principal  apartment,  and  shared  by 
the  two  male  members  of  the  family,  the  three 
females  jointly  occupying  the  bed. 

The  storm  by  this  time  had  subsided  and  the 
moonbeams  shone  bright  and  clear  through  the 
aperture  which  served  for  a  window.  Tho  man 
and  boy,  by  their  energetic  snoring,  soon  gave  ev- 
idence that  they  were  both  sound  asleep,  and  the 
traveller,  wearied  by  the  adventures  of  the  day, 
soon  followed  their  example. 

It  was,  as  he  supposed,  past  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, though  as  he  had  left  his  watch  at  the  ho- 
tel, he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining,  when  he 
was  awakened  from  his  slumbers  by  the  sound  of 
bagpipes  and  fiddles,  and  a  noise  like  the  tramp 
of  a  procession  passing  along  a  road.  At  first 
he  thought  he  was  dreaming,  for  such  sounds 
were  little  likely  to  be  heard  amid  the  dark  moun- 
tain solitude  in  which  the  hovel  was  situated. 


To  satisfy  himself,  he  sat  up  on  his  bed  of  straw 
and  looked  around  him.  The  moon  had  risen  to 
its  height,  and  the  interior  of  the  cabin  was  al- 
most as  light  as  day.  Beside  him  were  the  sleep- 
ers, breathing  heavily  and  lying  motionless  in 
their  deep  slumbers ;  everything  in  the  rude, 
smoke-blackened  apartment  was  as  he  had  no- 
ticed when  he  lay  down  to  sleep.  He  was  awake, 
surely.  Still  he  heard  the  wild  notes  of  the 
music,  now  seemingly  close  to  the  cabin,  now 
far  distant  among  the  mountains  and  in  the 
ravines.  Then  it  appeared  to  approach  nearer 
again,  still  nearer — and  he  distinctly  heard  the 
shuffling  of  feet,  as  if  those  taking  part  in  the 
procession  were  dancing  instead  of  walking 
along,  and  yet  the  music  sounded  unearthly,  but 
that,  he  thought,  was  occasioned  by  the  hour  of 
the  night  in  which  it  was  heard,  and  its  unex- 
pected visit  to  such  a  place.  The  traveller's  cu- 
riosity was  awakened  to  the  utmost.  He  won- 
dered that  neither  his  host  nor  any  of  his  family 
heard  it,  and  unwilling  to  disturb  them,  yet  de- 
termined to  learn  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  rev- 
elry, or  at  least  to  discover  whence  it  proceeded, 
he  arose  softly,  and  stepping  lightly  to  the  door, 
which  was  unbarred,  opened  it  aud  stepped  out 
on  to  the  moor. 

lie  could  perceive  nothing  of  the  musicians, 
but  the  music  sounded  more  loudly,  and  follow- 
ing the  sound  until  he  came  to  a  comparatively 
open  and  level  space,  he  saw  at  a,  short  distance 
from  him  a  procession  of  men  and  women  led  by 
fiddlers  and  bagpipers,  passing  rapidly  before 
him  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards  from  where 
he  stood.  The  females  were  clad  in  white  and 
the  men  wore  ribbons  in  their  hats,  and  carried 
flags  and  banners,  on  which  appeared  to  be 
wrought  various  fanciful  or  heraldric  devices. 
Two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female,  were  mounted 
on  small  ponies,  which  were  decorated  with 
ribbons  and  led  by  boys  clad  in  white  garments  . 
The  instruments  of  the  musicians  who  played 
lively  tunes,  were  also  ornamented  with  gay- 
colored  streamers,  and  occasionally  those  who 
formed  the  procession  united  their  voices  to  the 
sound  of  the  music,  and  the  effect  heard  at  night 
amid  the  solitude  of  the  dark  mountains,  which 
reechoed  tho  sound  and  appeared  to  increase  the 
volume  of  the  music,  was  sweet  aud  impressive 
beyond  conception.  The  procession  numbered 
some  hundred  persons,  and  those  who  walked 
first,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  males  and  females, 
were  evidently  above  the  condition  of  the  rest, 
who  wore  the  customary  habiliments  of  the  peas- 
antry of  the  district,  although  somewhat  anti- 
quated ;  but  what  seemed  to  strike  the  traveller 
as  somewhat  singular,  was  that,  notwithstanding 
he  heard  tho  shuffling  of  feet,  tho  party  seemed 
to  glide  over  the  earth  rather  than  walk. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
the  procession  at  this  strange  time  of  the  night 
for  such  a  gathering,  the  traveller  approached 
nearer,  but  he  could  not  approach  nearer  than  a 
certain  distance.  After  that,  if  he  increased  his 
pace,  so  did  they.  If  he  slackened  his  speed, 
theirs  was  slackened  also. 

Forgetting  aught  else  in  his  curiosity,the  travel- 
ler folio  wed  them  over  ground  that  he  did  not  rec- 
ollect to  have  traversed  during  his  day's  peregri- 
nations, until  they  led  him  to  a  ruined  castle, 
through  the  gateway  of  which  they  passed  and 
disappeared.  The  traveller  followed,  but  when 
he  reached  the  gateway,  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
ruined  archway,  which  he  now  recollected  ho 
had  passed  on  his  way  to  the  hotel,  some  days 
before;  beyond  the  archway  there  was  nothing 
to  be  seen  but  the  mountains  and  forests  and  a 
sheet  of  clear  water,  in  which  the  moon  and  stars 
were  briefly  reflected,  and  which  he  judged  was 
a  portion  of  Lake  lvillarny.  He  saw  nothing 
more  of  the  procession.  The  music  was  silent, 
and  nothing  was  heard-but  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  as  it  passed  through  the  loopholes  in  the 
ruined  arch,  and  the  occasional  elfin  screech  of 
an  owl  frightened  from  its  roosting  place  among 
the  ruins  by  the  appearance  of  the  traveller,  who 
now  began  to  feel  extremely  uncomfortable  and 
to  wish  himself  back  again  in  the  rude  hovel 
where,  at  any  rate,  he  would  have  living  beings 
for  his  companions,  for,  though  he  had  always 
hitherto  laughed  at  ghost  stories,  he  could  not 
doubt  now  that  there  was  something  supernatural 
in  the  sight  he  had  witnessed ;  besides  it  was  by 
no  means  pleasant,  immediately  after  this  strange 
adventure,  to  find  himself  alone,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  far  from  any  human  habitation,  for  he  was 
satisfied  that  he  must  have  walked  at  least  two 
miles  since  he  had  left  the  cabin.  Tumirjg  to 
retrace  his  steps,  he  discovered  to  his  consterna- 
tion, that  he  hud  no  recollection  whatever  of  the 
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ground  over  which  ho  hud  pushed— his  mind  hud 

been  so  occupied  by  the  sight  ho  hi  d  witnessed. 

However,  ho  ruHolved  to  trust  to  chance  and  walk 
in  ii  direction  which  lie  thought  would  ho  the 
most  likely  to  bring  him  hack  to  the  hut. 

llo  had  not  advanced  many  stops  when  ho 
heard  soundn  of  revelry,  and  looking  back  ho  Haw 
that  tho  ruiOS  ho  had  just  lift  were  hrillianlly 
illuminated. 

From  this  direction,  tho  sounds  of  revelry  pro- 
ceeded ;  hut  befog  now  Riled  with  vague  feelings 
Of  alarm,  ho  stopped  not  to  listen,  hut  hastened 
on  along  the  path  ho  had  chosen.  IIo  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  (tie  sounds  of  revelry  which 
hud  lately  filled  his  cium  were  suddenly  changed 
to  lamentation*,  nnd  sounds  of  moaning.  Dis- 
mal shrieks  wero  heard,  as  of  females  in  distress, 
nnd  shouts  of  men,  and  tho  clash  of  steel 
weapons. 

Again  ho  looked  baek,  nnd  to  his  nstonish- 
ment  nnd  dismay,  he  perceived  that  the  brilliant 
lights  which  had  shone  from  the  turrets  and  win- 
dows of  tho  ruined  castle,  had  changed  to  n  blood 
red  color,  and  while  ho  still  guzed  they  wero  ex- 
tinguished altogether. 

Turning  about  ngain,  tho  traveller  redoubled 
his  speed,  hut  he  had  not  advanced  fur  when  lie 
heard  a  noiso  behind  him.  IIo  looked  baek  for 
tho  third  time,  and  to  his  further  dismay,  saw  the 
late  revellers  Hying  from  tho  ruins  in  disorder, 
and  approaching  rapidly  toward  him. 

Ho  turned  aside  and  concealed  himself  behind 
n  large  stone  on  the  mountain  side,  in  the  hope 
that  the  flying  procession  would  pass  by,  bo  that 
he  could  proceed  on  his  way  back  to  the  cabin, 
alone;  for  much  as  he  would  have  given  at  that 
moment  for  a  living  companion,  ho  had  no  fancy 
for  such  ghostly  company. 

On  it  came,  but  now  there  was  no  sound  of 
joyous  music.  The  pipers  and  fiddlers  played  a 
doleful  funeral  march,  and  the  females^ecom- 
panied  it  with  dismal  croanings,  intermingled 
with  shrieks  and  other  sounds  of  woe.  It  passed 
the  spot  where  he  lay  concealed,  and  when  it  had 
proceeded  a  short  distance  beyond,  be  was  irre- 
sistibly led  to  follow  it.  Fearful,  however,  of 
being  observed  if  he  ventured  too  near,  he  sud- 
denly stopped,  when  the  procession  stopped  also. 
He  was  about  to  return  to  bis  hiding  place,  when 
the  leaders  of  the  procession  turned  about,  glided 
rather  than  marched  to  the  rear,  and  advanced 
toward  him.  He  stopped,  and  they  stopped  also. 
Mustering  up  all  his  fast  oozing  courage,  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  paces,  when  they  immediately 
receded. 

There  was  nothing  for  him,  apparently,  but  to 
follow  at  a  short  distance  behind,  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  marching  thus  for  half  an  hour,  the 
pipers  and  fiddlers  still  playing  their  mournful 
strains,  and  the  women  still  uttering  doleful 
screams  and  cries  of  distress,  while  the  males  of 
the  party  marched  in  moody  silence,  he  found 
himself  opposite  the  cabin  he  had  left. 

He  sprang  toward  it  and  opened  the  door. 
The  inmates  were  still  soundly  sleeping.  Every- 
thing was  still  as  ho  had  left  it — the  vacant  space 
on  the  straw,  from  whi:h  he  had  risen,  still 
unfilled. 

Before  he  returned  to  it,  he  glanced  out  the 
unglazed  window  of  the  hut,  but  he  saw  noth- 
ing but  the  waving  trees  and  the  wide  sweep  of 
moorland,  bounded  by  the  mountains  above 
which  the  moon  was  still  brightly  shining,  al- 
though a  glimmering  of  light  in  the  eastern  sky 
announced  the  near  approach  of  day. 

He  laid  himself  down,  and  notwithstanding  his 
strange  adventure,  the  midnight  tramp  over  hill 
and  valley  had  so  weaned  him  that  he  soon 
slept. 

"When  he  again  awoke  it  was  broad  day.  The 
people  of  the  hovel  were  already  astir.  The  wo- 
men were  preparing  the  humble  breakfast  of  the 
family,  and  the  men  were  getting  things  in  read- 
iness for  their  day's  labor. 

As  soon  as  they  perceived  that  their  guest  had 
risen,  they  invited  him  to  partake  of  a  dram  of 
whiskey,  which  offer,  however,  he  declined.  He 
recollected  every  circumstance  of  his  midnight 
walk.  The  minutest  incident  was  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  and  yet  the  whole  affair 
seemed  to  be  so  ridiculously  improbable,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  believe  it  was  any- 
thing else  than  a  vivid  dream.  But  when  he  was 
about  to  put  on  his  boots,  which  he  had  taken  off 
before  he  lay  down  on  his  straw  bed,  he  perceiv- 
ed that  the  upper  leathers  were  covered  with 
mud,  and  that  mud  adhered  thickly  to  the 
soles ! 

Now  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  hut,  they  were 
unsoiled,  as.he  had  wandered  all  day  amongst 


the  grOSI  perfectly  freed  from  dump  hy  the  sum- 
mer sun,  and  he  reeoll-ctcd   that    while  nour  tho 

ruined  arch]  his  fool  had  almost  stack  fust  In  tho, 

damp,  loamy  soil,  and  that  ho  had    walked  over 

it  for  some  distance.  More  was  proof  corrobora- 
tive that  ho  had  boon  abroad  during  tho  night — 

at  least,  and  at  tho  risk  of  being  laughed  at,  ho 
determined  to  relate  the  circumstances  to  his 

host,  though  ho  was  certainly  surprised  that  ho 
and  his  family  could  have  slept  so  soundly,  if  tho 
sound  of  music  had  really  been  heard  by  him- 
self. 

To  his  astonishment,  his  host  and  hostess,  as 
well  as  tho  old  woman  and  tho  young  pcoplo, 
listened  with  grave-  attention  to  his  narration, 
and  when  ho  had  concluded,  tho  man  said  : 

"  Shine,  tho  giutluruan  has  seen  tho  Whito 
Lady  of  Castle  Muckross.  'Tis  well  for  ye,  sir. 
'Tifl  a  warning  to  thosthranger.  May  I  niako  so 
bould  as  to  nvk  ye  if  y»  have  to  cross  the  wator 
aforo  long?" 

"Not  that  I  am  aware  of,  my  friend,"  replied 
tho  traveller;  "  unless  I  should  join  a  pleasuro 
party  on  tho  lake,  or  somothing  of  that  sort." 

"Then  take  my  advice,  and  don't'ye  jino  any 
party,  nor  g6  on  tho  water  at  all,  unless  after 
ye'vo  been  asked  and  havo  refused,  and  some 
throuhle  has  come  to  them  that  asked  ye.  Thin 
ye'll  be  safe  to  go  where  you  will,  but  not 
before."  * 

Tho  traveller's  curiosity  was  stimulated. 
"That  I  left  the  cabin  last  night,"  he  said,  "is 
certain,  for  my  boots  bear  mo  witness  ;  but  if,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  I  heard  music  and  saw  a  proces- 
sion, it  is  singular  that  all  others  in  tho  hut 
slept  soundly." 

"  There's  not  the  shaddy  ov  a  doubt  yo  hcern 
music  and  followed  the  bridal  procession  of  the 
Lady  of  Clonmel,"  replied  the  man.  "  Shure, 
none  but  sthrangers  sees  and  hears  it,  and  they 
can't  help  hut  follow.  It  doesn't  appear  to  us 
who  live  in  the  neighborhood." 

The  simple  breakfast  was  now  ready,  and  the 
family  sat  down  to  the  meal.  The  traveller  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  hear  the  history  of  the  White 
Lady,  and  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return  to  his  ho- 
tel, the  host  promised  to  accompany  him  a  part 
of  the  way  and  set  him  in  the  right  path,  and  on 
the  way  to  relate  the  legend. 

Breakfast  over,  he  rose  to  depart,  first  having 
offered  money  to  his  hostess,  which  the  good  wo- 
man proudly  refused.  "Shure,"  she  said,  "we'd 
not  be  taking  pay  from  the  sthranger,  who 
comes  to  us  in  distress.  Ye're  heartily  welcome 
to  what  little  ye've  had,  and  I  wish  it  was  more 
with  all  my  heart,  but  all  we  ask  is  that  ye'U  say 
no  more  of  what  ye've  seen  ov  the  still,  so  as 
to  set  the  gauger  upon  us,  and  good  luck  go 
with  you  on  your  journey." 

The  traveller  promised  inviolable  secrecy,  and 
having  bidden  farewell  to  his  kind  hostess  and 
the  rest  of  the  family,  he  set  forth,  accompanied 
by  his  host,  for  his  hotel,  which  he  was  informed 
was  nearly  ten  miles  distant — so  far  had  he  ram- 
bled from  home  on  the  previous  day. 

As  soon  as  they  left  the  cabin,  the  host  thus 
commenced  : 

"  Ye  must  know,  sir,  that  in  the  good  ould 
times,  whin  every  province  in  Ireland  had  aking 
ov  its  own,  and  the  great  lords  lived  in  their  cas- 
tles, with  hosts  of  knights  and  squires,  and  re- 
tainers, and  such  a  thing  as  poverty  and  distress 
was  unknown  in  the  land,  there  lived  in  Clon- 
mel, in  Tipperary,  where  he  had  a  great  castle, 
and  heaps  of  servants,  a  great  lord  named 
O'Moore,  who  had  one  child,  a  beautiful  daugh- 
ter, who,  because  she  would  one  day  own  all  her 
father's  lands,  but  more  becauso  she  was  so 
beautiful  and  so  good  that  the  likes  ov  her  for 
good  looks  and  purty  manners,  ginerosity  to  the 
poor  and  distressed,  was  never  seen  afore  or 
since,  had  lots  of  lovers  seeking  to  gain  her 
hand.  But  though  she  was  kind  in  her  manner 
to  everybody,  she  loved  none  of  tho  young  lords 
well  enough  to  be  his  wife,  until  at  last  the  young 
Lord  of  Muckross,  who*had  been  long  absent  in 
forrin  parts,  came  home  and  made  up  to  her. 
Well,  sir,  afiher  courting  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  the  Lord  of  Muckross  asked  the  Lord  of 
Clonmel  to  give  him  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  and 
the  ould  Lord  of  Clonmel  knowin'  nothin'  agin 
the  young  man,  and  much  in  his  favor  and  how 
he  owned  the  castle  and  all  the  land  hereabouts, 
consinted,  and  promised  to  give  his  daughter 
hapes  of  money — gould  and  silver — besides,  and 
it  was  settled  that  whon  the  young  Lord  of  Muck- 
ross should  return  from  forrin  parts  agin — seeing 
he  was  obliged  to  go  there  for  awhile,  being  high 
in  favor  with  the  French  king — he  was  to  take 
tho  young  lady  home  to  his  castle. 


"  Now  thero  wus  a  wicked  young  lord  who 
came,  hum  the  north,  that  they  called  tho  Baron 
ofDerry— who  had  long  courted  tho  Lady  of 
Clonmel  to  no  purpose,  for  she  know'd  all  his 
evil  coorscs,  and  wouldn't  no  much  as  look  at 
dim,  and  when  he  heerd  that  the  young  Lord  of 
Muckross  win  a  goin'  to  carry  away  the  lady,  ho 
flew  into  a  terrible  rage,  and  swore  he'd  ho  re- 
venged on  her,  and  that  she  should  dio  before  she 
should  become  Lady  Muckross.  But  ho  only 
told  this  to  Ins  own  folks,  and  pnriinded  to  be 
very  much  grieved  because  tho  lady  wouldn't 
look  at  him,  and  went  homo  and  shut  himself  up 
in  his  eastlo  in  tho  north. 

"Now  the  ould  Lord  of  Clonmel  was  suddenly 
culled  to  go  abroad,  nnd  being  desirous  of  plac- 
ing his  daughter  in  safety  while  he  was  away,  ho 
sent  her  to  n  convent  that  stood  near  by  my  cab- 
in, for  ho  was  sure  no  young  lords  would 
como  Bwcourting  her  there,  and  there  sho  was  to 
stay  cither  till  the  ould  lord  or  tho  Lord  of  Muck 
ross  came  from  abroad  to  claim  her. 

"  But,  meanwhile,  tho  Baron  of  Derry  was 
planning  all  sorts  of  mischief  in  his  eastlo  in  the 
north,  for  he  could  scheme  anything  that  seem- 
ed aa  if  it  would  servo  his  purposo,  and  at  last 
he  heerd  that  the  young  Lord  of  Muckross  was 
coming  home,  and  in  his  cruel  passion,  ho  swore 
that  he  would  kill  the  young  lady  sooner  than 
sho  should  marry  the  young  lord.  So  he  hired 
a  clerk  to  writo  a  letter  to  the  young  lady,  in  the 
handsvriteov  the  lord  of  Muckross,  to  tell  her 
that  ho  would  be  at  her  father's  castle  on  sich  a 
day,  and  bring  tho  pruste  with  him  to  make  them 
man  and  wife  ;  and  havin'  done  this  he  set  out 
for  Castle  Muckross  with  a  band  of  his  own  re- 
tainers, and  unbeknown  to  anjbody  took  posses- 
sion of  the  ca6tle,  winch  was  empty  by  reason  ov 
the  ould  lord  being  gone  away  to  fjrrin  parts, 
and  there  he  waited  the  young  lady's  arrival. 

"Now  the  young  lady  was  mighty  pleased 
when  she  recaved  the  letther,  telling  her  the 
young  lord  was  coming  home,  and  she  tould  the 
lady  abbess  ov  the  nunnery,  and  a  grand  proces- 
sion with  bagpipers  and  fiddlers  was  got  up  to 
conduct  the  bride  to  the  castle,  where  she  expect- 
ed to  find  tho  young  lord  awaiting  for  her. 

"  She  rode  on  a  beautiful  black  pony,  and  a 
young  nevey  of  the  lady  abbess'  rode  by  her  side, 
as  you  saw  them  last  night,  and  a  mighty  fine 
procession  they  made  ov  it,  with  the  music  play- 
ing, and  the  maidens  dressed  all  in  white,  sing- 
ing, and  their  sweethearts  a  walking  by  their  sides 
a  courting  of  them  as  they  walked  along,  till 
they  came  to  the  castle,  which  was  all  lit  up  till 
it  looked  like  a  fairy  palace. 

"  Well,  the  young  lady,  followed  by  all  her 
friends,  and  lots  of  her  father's  retainers,  entered 
the  castle,  and  there  sure  enough  in  the  great 
hall  stood  the  young  Lord  of  Muckross,  dressed 
up  like  a  prince  ready  to  receive  his  bride. 

"  When  the  lady  clapped  her  two  swate  eyes 
on  him,  she  gave  a  great  cry  of  joy,  and  the  mu- 
sic struck  up,  and  the  men  folks  shouted,  and  the 
ladies  cried  for  joy,  and  there  was  mighty  goings 
on.  The  young  lady  rushed  into  the  young 
lord's  arms,  and  the  men  shouted  and  the  women 
cried,  and  the  pipes  and  fiddles  played,  louder, 
and  faster,  and  merrier  than  ever,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment the  young  lady  gave  a  loud  shriek,  and  fell 
to  the  flare,  and  the  people  thought  she  had  faint- 
ed, till  they  saw  blood  on  her  bosom,  and  that 
she  was  gasping  for  breath. 

"  The  women  crowded  round  her,  and  raised 
her  up,  but  she  was  dead,  and  the  people  set  up 
a  great  howl  that  might  have  been  heard  at  Clon- 
mel, and  they  turned  to  the  Lord  of  Muckross  to 
learn  the  reason  of  this  outrage,  but  he  had 
thrown  off  his  disguise,  and  it  was  the  Baron  of 
Derry  that  stood  before  them,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  with  twenty  of  his  followers,  all  armed  with 
broadswords  standing  round  him. 

" '  The  Lord  of  Muckross  shall  not  even  have 
the  dead  body  of  his  bride,'  he  cried,  the  sight  of 
the  lady's  blood  having  made  him  mad  with  pas- 
sion, and  rushing  with  his  followers  upon  the 
unarmed  people,  he  tore  the  dead  body  of  the 
beautiful  lady  from  them,  and  cast  it  into  the 
lake  which  lay  near  by,  and  then  taking  to  his 
boats,  he  was  crossing  the  lake  to  return  home 
after  doing  this  cruel  deed,  when  it  chanced  that 
the  young  Lord  of  Muckross  who  had  just  reiurn- 
ed  from  abroad,  met  him  on  the  wather. 

"He  was  struck  with  amazement  to  see  tho 
Baron  of  Derry,  who  he  believed  to  be  far  away, 
coming  from  his  castle,  and  he  bade  his  men  stop 
while  he  asked  the  reason — and  in  his  hatred  and 
pride,  the  baron  up  and  tould  him  what  ho  had 
done.  The  young  lord's  eyes  flashed  fire  when 
he  heerd  the  baron  boast  of  tho  cruel  murder, 


and  he  ordered  his  retainers  to  draw  their  swords, 
mi  I  a  groat  battlo  was  fought  on  tho  lake,  and 
tho  baron  mid  most  of  bis  retainers  were  killed, 
and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  water 

"The  young  lord  never  lifted  up  his  head  af- 
ter this ;  he  rviired  to  r  monastery,  and  tho  eastlo 
of  Mutkro.-.s  WO*  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin. 

"  Tho  procession  that  marched  out  so  gay,  re- 
turned to  the  convent,  tho  pipers  and  fiddlers" 
playing  mournful  laments  for  tho  dead,  and  tho 
women  wailing  and  shrieking,  nnd  the  land 
around  was  cursed  by  the  prastc,  and  the  con- 
vent removed  to  another  part  of  tho  country. 

"  But  for  all  that,"  continued  the  narrator, 
"it's  a  mighty  fine  place  for  a  still,  for  nobody 
comes  hero  after  dark,  and  not  often,  even  in 
broad  daylight,  though  those  who  live  hero  never 
sec  anything,  but  at  certain  seasons  of  tho  year 
tho  ghosts  of  tho  procession  walk,  with  rau&ic 
playing,  and  flags  flying,  to  tho  ruins  of  tho 
castle,  and  back  again,  nnd  any  etranger  who 
chances  to  be  near  hears  the  music,  and  sees  tho 
ghosts,  nnd  if  he  follows  them  to  tho  ruins  nnd 
hnek,  it's  a  sure  warning  that  some  accident  by 
wather  is  about  to  happen  to  him,  unless  he  takes 
warning  and  waits  till  tho  danger  is  past,  which 
is  when  he  hears  of  sonic  accident  by  wather, 
which  he  would  have  shared  had  it  not  been  for 
the  warning." 

They  had  now  reached  the  beaten  track  across 
the  mountains  to  the  hotel  on  the  borders  of  tho 
lake,  and  tho  narrator  of  this  legend  bade  tho 
traveller  godspeed,  and  returned  to  his  hut,  af- 
ter repeating  his  warning  to  the  stranger  to  avoid 
the  water  if  he  valued  his  life. 

The  traveller  reached  the  hotel  in  safety,  and 
on  the  following  day  some  of  the  guests  of  tho 
hotel  arranged  a  fishing  party  on  the  lake,  and 
asked  him  to  join  them,  knowing  his  fondness  of 
the  sport.  Notwithstanding  his  disbelief  in  the 
story  he  bad  heard,  he  declined  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, smiling  at  the  same  time  at  his  own  su- 
perstitious folly,  and  the  party  proceeded  with- 
out him. 

They  had  been  about  two  hours  on  the  lake, 
and  had  hoisted  their  sail  to  return  to  the  hotel, 
well  pleased  with  their  sport,  when  a  sudden  gust 
of  wind  arose,  the  boat  was  capsized,  and  every 
one  on  board  perished  ! 

The  traveller  always  disavowed  his  belief  in 
the  legend,  yet  he  insisted  in  the  presence  of  many 
of  his  friends — among  others — tho  writer  of  this 
story — that  he  was  awakened  from  his  slumber 
in  the  hut,  by  the  sound  of  music,  and  he  saw 
and  followed  the  ghostly  procession,  as  has  been 
described.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  undoubted 
veracity,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  even  by 
the  most  skeptical  in  such  things,  that  the  illu- 
sion— the  warning — and  the  catastrophe  form  a 
series  of  singular  coincidences. 

As  to  the  Lords  of  Muckross  and  Clonmel, 
the  unhappy  lady,  and  the  cruel  baron,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  such  persons  ever  exist- 
ed, or  if  such  a  tragedy  as  we  have  recorded  ever 
occurred;  but  the  ruins  of  Muckross  are  still 
standing  near  the  Lake  of  Killarny. 

Caasar  "  thought  that  ho  had  done  nothing 
while  there  remained  anything  for  him  to  do." 
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SCENE   IN   A   TURKISH    COFFEE-HOUSE. 


INTERIOR  OF  A  TURKISH  CAFE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  photo- 
graph, and  delineates  accurately  a  couple  of 
smokers  enjoying  their  habitual  pipoa  in  one  of 
the  humbler  cafe's  of  Constantinople.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  preserve  these  records  of  oriental  man- 
ners, for  they  are  fast  passing  away.  Stamboul 
is  not  the  Stambonl  it  was  before  the  Crimean 


war.  At  that  period  the  influx  of  Franks  swept 
over  it  like  a  wave,  leaving,  as  it  receded,  many 
traces  of  the  invasion  behind  it.  The  great 
struggles  of  the  first  Fronch  empire  had  dissem- 
inated French  notions  in  Constantinople,  and 
the  Crimean  war  deepened  the  impressions  then 
made.  Mourn  for  this,  ye  ulemas,  imaums  and 
muftis,  who  pray  in  the  three  hundred  and  forty- 


onr  mosques  whose  minarets  and  cnpolas 
shine  forth  against  a  sky  of  spotless  azure. 
Weep  !  for  the  triumph  of  tho  infidels  is  great  I 
Soon  will  the  houris  of  your  harems  walk  the 
busy  Bezestein  unveiled,  that  the  eyes  of  Frank- 
ish  dogs  may  gloat  upon  their  charms.  Still,  it 
will  be  long  before  the  cafe's  are  abandoned,  or 
the  pipe  laid  aside,  for  the  use  of  both  have  be- 


come universal.  In  ordinary  times  the  Constan- 
tioopolitan  coffee-houses  are  very  quiet  places. 
Customers  come  and  go  like  shadows,  and  when 
under  the  hospitable  roof,  sit,  smoke  and  drink 
in  silence.  Sometimes  they  play  at  ehrss  and 
draughts,  games  not  forbidden  by  the  Kora». 
So  still  is  every  perfon  that  swallows  build  their 
nests  in  the  angles  of  the  rafters  and  flit  in  and 


CITY   OF   CORFU,  AS   SEEN   FROM   THE  ISLAND    OF   VIDO. 
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out  as  if  tho  place  were  deported.  The  cafe"  is 
nnimntcd  only  ut  tho  epoch  of  the  two  Boirnms 
and  the  Hhamuzun.  It  is  then  transformed  into 
u  theatre,  and  itinerant  mtlBloiaDB,  dancers  and 
the  medaaha  or  Khtnljus  (professors)  flock  thither, 
Tho  latter  are  much  like  thu  ancient  troubadours. 
They  frequent  tho  best  patronized  coffee-houses, 

fdaco  themselves  on  u  high  platform,  behind  u 
itllo  tahlo,  striko  a  sharp  blow  with  a  Mick  they 
hold  in  their  hands,  and  thu  session  begins.  Tho 
in  odd  a!)  opens  with  a  eulogy  of  tho  sultan,  to 
whom  bo  wishes  all  sorts  of  happiness,  Then  ho 
tells  stories  like  those  of  the  Arabian  Nights. 
What  charms  bis  nudieneeH  particularly,  is  tho 
skill  with  which  he  imitntus  the  gestures,  move- 
ments  and  language  of  tho  fictitious  characters. 
In  the  pauses  of  his  romance,  his  assistant  goes 
round  collecting  contributions,  Tho  Meddahs 
« ro  gonorully  tall,  with  expressive  faces  ond  fine 
voices.  They  somotimes  possess  groat  literary 
merit.  They  live  moderately,  and  the  contribu- 
tions of  a  single  session  sometimes  support  thorn 
for  a  week.  Only  those  who  have  hoard  and  seen 
those  professional  story  tellers  eon  appreciate  tho 
great  histrionic  and  dramatic  power  they  possess. 
They  are  successful  in  working  up  their  auditors 
to  tho  highest  pitch  of  oxcitement,  and  sustain- 
ing it  to  tho  close  of  their  tale  most  skilfully. 


branches  of  the  inland  secnory.  Corfu  is  tho 
capital  of  one  of  tho  Ionian  inlands  of  that  name, 
which  is  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
narrow  channel.  The  population  is  about 
20,000.  It  has  steam  communication  with, 
Trieste,  Athens,  Gibraltar  and  Kngland.  It  is 
distinguished  in  history  for  its  successful  repulse 
of  tho  Turks  in  1716.  Tho  island  of  Corfu  is 
interesting  in  many  points,  and  its  scenery,  as 
our  engraving  shows,  is  exceedingly  striking 
and  romantic.  In  tho  foreground  of  our  picture 
will  bo  noticed  one  of  those  curious  craft  with 
luteen  sails,  peculiar  to  the  Mediterranean. 


TDK  KERANCHIft 

Tho  singular  looking  conveyance  which  we 
have  engraved,  may  be  termed  the  Hindoo's  cub, 
or  omnibus  (for  it  picks  up  its  fares  as  it  pro- 
ceeds on  its  journey).  It  JB  not  of  English  but 
of  Indian  manufacture,  through  probably  indebt- 
ed to  Bomo  European  model  for  its  form  and 
structure.  Tho  high-boned,  large-bodied  ponies 
are  harnessed  to  the  bamhoopoloby  the  simplest 
means  :  nn  old,  worn-out  dotty,  which  for  the  hist 
five  years  has  served  as  a  turban,  a  cloak  by  day 
and  a  sheet  by  night,  besides  performing  other 
offices  too  numorous  to  detail,  is  used  for  con- 
necting tho  tathoos  to  the  vehicle  in  tho  primitive 


soNffnaxra  akout  lepkrs. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  in  tho  church  at  Quim- 
purlu,  in  Brittany,  there  still  existed  a  ghastly 
evidence  of  tho  strength  of  the  fouling  with  re- 
spect to  lepers.  It  was  that  of  a  skeleton  hand, 
susponded  near  the  benitier.  Tho  legend  run 
thus  : — A  rich  Cugot,  who  was,  it  would  appear, 
less  abject  and  submissive  than  the  rest  of  his 
unfortunate  racu  (with  whom  it  hud  become 
second  nnturu),  had  dared  to  love  u  peasant  girl 
of  pure  Broton  blood  ;  she  had  even  ullowed 
him  to  suppose  that  his  affection  wum  returned. 
One  day,  after  muss  (for  the  Cugots  uro  all  pious 
Catholics),  he  followed  the  girl  out,  not  daring, 
however,  to  join  her.  As  she  pawed  thu  beniUtt 
sbu  touched  tho  water  with  bur  fingers,  and,  for- 
getting tho  ban  on  her  lover,  made  a  sign  to  him 
to  do  ihe  same.  She  paid  dearly  for  her  girlish 
fancy  :  he  stepped  forward,  in  lover-like  haste  to 
fulfil  hor  wisli  ;  the  instant  after  an  old  soldier, 
who  had  witnessed  the  desecration,  as  it  was  then 
considered,  drew  his  sword,  cut  off"  the  offending 
bund  at  tho  wrist,  and  hung  it  up  dripping  with 
red  blood.  This  legend  dates  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  only  allowed  to  receive  the 
host  at  certain  times,  and  it  was  presented  to 
them  on  the  end  of  a  wooden  fork.  Thero  is  a 
picturo  now  existing  in  one  littlo  inn,  in  the 


kot  for  tho  purpose  of  purchase,  save  on  Mon- 
day, which  was  a  day  set  apart  for  them.  A 
Cagot  was  further  compelled  to  have  a  piece  of 
red  or  yellow  cloth  sowed  conspicuously  on  the 
front  part  of  his  dross,  or  the  foot  of  a  duck  or 
a  goose  suspended  from  his  left  shoulder,  They 
were,  of  course,  not  permitted  to  reside  within 
the  walls  of  any  city,  or  Indeed,  within  a  certain 
number  of  miles  of  it ;  and  nothing  more  deso- 
late or  hopeless  than  a  Cugot  village  could  well 
bo  conceived.  Neither  were  they  allowed,  after 
their  joyless  life  wus  over,  to  rent  in  peace;  tho 
curse  pursued  them  to  the  grave ;  further,  for- 
tunately, even  ( Ihristians  cannot  follow  their 
enemies.  All  CagoU  were  buried  in  a  separate 
division,  on  the  north  side  of  a  cemetery.  In 
the  Pays  Bosque,  tho  hatred  was  carried  even  to 
a  greater  pitch  than  anywhere  elso.  The  Cagots 
originally  had  settled  principally  in  Brittany, 
tho  Landes,  the  I'ays  Basque,  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Basses  and  Hauls  Pyrenees.  One  of  the 
popes,  as  early  as  1520,  made  some  efforts  in 
their  behalf ;  for  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  these 
unfortunates  had  always  been,  and  such  of  them 
as  now  exist  are  to  this  day,  good  and  zealous 
Catholics,  and  devout  and  regular  attendants  of 
tho  mo*B.  But  the  pope's  exertions  were  at  that 
period  followod  by  a  very  little  result.     In  tho 


THE   KERANCHIE,   OB   KIDRAPORE    OMNIBUS. 


THE  CITY  OF  CORFU,  IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

The  second  engraving  on  the  preceding  page 
represents  a  panoramic  tiew  of  the  city  of  Corfu 
as  seen  from  the  fortified  island  of  Vido,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  distant.  From  Vido  the  best 
view  of  the  city  is  undoubtedly  to  he  obtained, 
affording  a  distant  glimpse  of  the  Bay  of  Cas- 
trades,  while  the  eye  at  the  same  time  rests  upon 
the  principal  object  in  the  sketch — the  Citadel, 
Bock  and  Signal  Station.  The  low  range  of 
buildings  beneath  are,  severally,  the  line  and  ar- 
tillery barracks,  hospital,  general's  quarters,  and 
saluting- battery.  The  Rock  is  a  bold  and  well- 
fortified  position.  The  high  building  to  the  right, 
lower  down,  is  the  Lord  High  Commissioner's 
Palace.  The  style  of  architecture  is  not  elab- 
orate. In  the  foreground  is  the  sea-wall,  of  very 
antique  design,  leading  round  through  the  quaint 
market-place  to  the  lower  end  of  the  town 
towards  Fort  Neuf.  The  tower  near  the  centre 
of  the  picture  is  the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Spiridione. 
The  smaller  tower  is  one  of  the  numerous  chap- 
els abounding  in  the  city.  Fort  Neuf  is  an  im- 
posing fortress,  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower 
barrack,  the  latter,  little  worthy  of  notice,  being 
about  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  and  confined 
quarters  ever  erected,  and  situated  beneath  the 
rugged  rock,  ascending  which  by  a  high  flight 
of  steps  the  Upper  Bell  Fort  is  reached.  The 
view  from  the  Bell  Fort  is  splendid,  embracing 
the  distant  land  of  Albania,  the  fine  view  of  the 
island  stretching  towards  Paxo,  the  high  land 
adjoining  Mount  Saint  Salvador,  and   various 


mode,  shown  in  the  engrrr"'>-.  The  driver  is 
seated  on  a  small  perch  in  front,  in  a  highly  dan- 
gerous position  ;  indeed,  the  whole  turn-out,  as 
it  goes  tearing  through  the  dust,  now  staggering 
and  swaying  about  on  its  immense  springs  and 
its  waddling  wheels  to  a  degree  really  alarming, 
tacking  here  and  there  at  the  eccentric  wills  of 
the  ponies,  over  which  the  driver  has  little  con- 
trol beyond  urging  them  forward  by  the  incessant 
application  of  his  home  made  whip, — all  this  sets 
the  beholder  wondering,  first,  that  the  whole 
affair  does  not  turn  over  at  once,  or  that  it  has 
not  done  so  long  before  ;  and,  secondly,  that  six 
sane  men  could  be  found  willing  thus  so  mani- 
festly to  risk  their  necks  and  limbs.  English 
sailors  at  Calcutta,  under  the  influence  of  their 
proverbial  fondness  fora  ride,  and  thd*stimulative 
qualities  of  arrack,  may  be  frequently  seen  occu- 
pying the  intensely  awkward  seats  of  those  vehi- 
cles, noisily  rejoicing  in  the  excitement  afforded 
by  the  perilous  nature  of  their  progress ;  indeed, 
Jack  is  accustomed  to  contemplate  a  ride  in  a 
keranchie  as  a  stock  item  in  his  bill  of  fare  for 
the  novelties  of  a  "  day  ashore."  At  Kidrapore, 
Alipore,  and  at  some  parts  of  the  circular  road, 
and  other  native  portions  of  the  city  of  Calcutta 
and  its  environs,  keranchies  may  be  seen  in  num- 
bers, with  their  swarthy  loads  of  perspiring  Hin- 
doos (one  or  more  with  a  still  greater  deficiency 
of  the  bump  of  caution  on  the  roof),  preparing  to 
start,  or  on  their  way,  to  their  several  destin- 
ations, usually  within  four  or  five  miles  of  the 
metropolis.     Queer  things,  these  keranchies. 


Basses  Pyrenees,  which  is  a  rude  representation 
of  the  scene,  and  the  priest  and  the  Cagot  peni- 
tent are  depicted  in  that  position.  They  were 
only  allowed  to  enter  the  church  by  a  small 
side  portal  appropriated  to  them,  and  which  was 
purposely  built  so  low  that  they  had  to  bend 
double  before  they  could  enter.  Such  an  one  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Luz,  and  another,  also,  did  ex- 
ist at  Larroque.  They  were  accursed  as  Jews, 
and  on  this  supposition  special  laws  were  made, 
supposed  to  bear  heavily  on  the  Hebrew  nature. 
They  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  possess  land, 
neither  might  they  own  more  than  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sheep  and  pigs.  In  many  parts  pigs  were 
the  only  animals  they  were  permitted  to  purchase 
or  keep.  Their  aptitude  for  the  carpenter  trade 
(for  they  excelled  in  many  handicrafts)  was  con- 
verted into  a  proof  that  they  were  the  original 
makers  of  the  cross.  They  were  accursed  as  be- 
ing Egyptians.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
they  had  the  jettatura,  or  evil  eye ;  that  they  traf- 
ficked much  in  charms,  worked  magic,  and  gath- 
ered and  sold  herbs,  one  in  particular,  known  in 
the  country  as  le  bon  succes.  Finally,  they  were 
accursed  as  being  Moors,  or  descendants  of  the 
Saracens,  though  they  were  fair,  tall  men.  They 
were  accursed  of  being  of.  such  a  noisome  smell, 
that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  endure  to  be 
near  them.  They  were,  therefore,  forbidden  to 
walk  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  was  at 
that  time  the  best  part ;  to  touch  passers-by, 
even  by  accident ;  to  enter  any  town  before  sun- 
set, or  after  sunrise  ;  or  to  visit  any  fair  or  mar- 


eighteenth  century  gome  of  the  wealthier  Cagots 
began  to  try  the  question  of  their  rights  in  the 
civil  courts,  but  were  invariably  worsted.  A 
celebrated  physician  was  appointed  especially 
to  ^examine  them,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of 
the  alleged  physical  peculiarities  really  existed  : 
their  blood  was  analyzed,  but  nothing  deleteri- 
ous was  extracted,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the 
populace ;  neither  could  any  smell  be  detected 
dissimilar  to  other  human  beings,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary heat  from  their  persons.  In  the  phy- 
sician's report,  he  affirmed,  indeed,  that  their 
demeanor  was  much  more  abject  and  timid  than 
was  common  to  men — not,  perhaps,  an  unnatu- 
ral consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  they 
had  endured  for  ages — and  that  their  ears  were 
very  large  and  oddly  shaped  (the  popular  super- 
stition was,  that  they  had  sheep  s  ears,  which 
they  concealed  by  their  hair) — but  that  they 
were  fair,  well-shaped,  and  even  possessed  vir- 
tues ;  such  as  industry,  benevolence,  piety,  and 
meekness.  It  would  appear  that  the  mine  of 
hatred,  fo  sedulously  worked  for  centuries  with 
respect  to  this  pariah  race,  is  at  last  exhausted. 
The  feeling  has  died  out,  and  is  now  only  heard 
of  in  remote  valleys.  The  Cagots  have  inter- 
mixed with  others  by  marriage,  and  it  is  at 
this  date  almost  impossible  to  find  a  pure  Cagot, 
though,  as  has  been  before  said,  families  who 
are  more  or  less  descendants  of  Cagot  blood 
are  still  to  be  met  with  by  any  one  who  may 
be  interested  in  such  a  search. — Roadside  Sketch- 
es in  the  Pyrenees. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Beverly." — Your  work  h'is  been  received  and  will  be 
noticed  as  soon  as  the  publisher's  advertisement 
appears. 

Student. — The  migratory  '  arrangements  of  Btorks  are 
even  more  interesting  than  those  of  the  swallow.  They 
are  never  heard  to  utter  any  sound  until  the  time  of 
their  departure  has  arrived,  which  is  at  the  beginning 
of  September.  They  then  begin  to  make  a  very  singu- 
lar kind  of  clatter,  communicating  with  every  member 
of  their  flock.  They  never  start  until  each  individual 
is  collected  together.  Night  is  the  time  chosen.  Strict 
silence  is  then  preserved,  and  they  rise  immediately 
high  up  in  the  air.  They  form  themselves  into  a  tri- 
angle, and  one  bird  takes  the  apex  The  duties  of  this 
position  are  too  laborious  to  be  long  sustained,  and 
therefore,  when  fatigue  is  felt,  the  leading  bird  retires 
and  another  takes  its  place.  The  study  is  full  of 
interest. 

"A  Middlesex  Farmer." — In  Caldwell  county,  Texas, 
the  white  M-tlaga  grape  grafted  on  the  common  mus- 
tang of  that  State,  has  proved  a  perfect  success. 

It.  C- — General  de  la  Marmora,  the  new  president  of  the 
council  aud  minister  of  war  of  Sardinia,  is  well  known. 
He  has  been  minister  of  war  for  ten  years,  and  it  was 
he  who  organized  the  Piedmontese  army.  He  served 
■with  it  with  great  distinction  both  in  the  Crimea  and 
in  Italy.  He  is  considered  both  a  good  administrator 
and  a  good  soldier.  He  enjoys  the  friendship  of  the 
king.  He  belongs  to  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Pie  I'm "nt.  his  brother  being  the  Prince  de  Massarano; 
and  he  is  decorated  with  tbe  Grand  Cross  of  the  An- 
tiunziada,  and  with  that  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  lie 
is  only  fifty  years  of  age. 

11  Adhirbr,"  Hock  port,  Mass. — Madame  Jenny  Lind  Gold- 
schmidt  has  resumed  concert  singlog,  and  is  about  to 
take  a  tour  in  Ireland,  accompanied  by  Herr  Joachim. 

CO..  Newburyport,  Mass — The  plan  of  tbe  Victoria 
Bridge  was  drawu  by  Stevenson,  the  great  English  en- 
gineer, for  which  he  received  .$225,000. 

"  A  Sufferer." — We  have  seen  it  stated  that  in  Cincin- 
nati, now  that  street  railroad  tracks  are  to  be  laid,  a 
new  wbeel  for  vehicles  has  been  invented.  Tne  outer 
rim  of  its  tire  is  as  usual.  The  inner  rim  fits  the  rail, 
and  while  on  the  track  the  carriage  passes  as  smoothly 
as  a  car.  When  on  the  pavement,  the  other  part  of 
the  wheel  runs  on  the  surface  of  the  road  as  ordinary 
wheels  do  now. 


FALL  AND  WINTER. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  great  change  through 
which  Nature  passes  in  her  progress  from  sum 
mer  to  spring,  that  ought  to  excite  melancholy 
feelings  in  the  observer.  A  poetic  sentimentality 
may  invest  the  phenomena  of  this  season  with 
sombre  hues,  but  practical  experience  takes  no 
gloomy  view  of  the  appearances  that  meet  the 
eye.  It  is  true  that  the  flowers  'die  along  the 
borders;  it  is  true  that  the  forest  trees  first  put 
on  the  hectic  flush  of  consumption,  and  then  one 
by  one  drop  their  leaves  to  earth.  The  red  flag 
of  the  oak  flutters  last  in  the  gale,  and  often 
waves  till  new  colors  are  displayed  on  its  sturdy 
mast;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  evergreens, 
all  the  glories  of  summer  lie  shattered  in  our 
pathways.  The  music  of  the  groves  is  hushed, 
and  the  cold  breeze  only  wakes  the  discords  of 
rustling  sedge  and  clashing  branches.  But  what 
of  this  ?  We  know  that  Nature  will  again 
arouse  from  her  long  sleep.  We  know  that  flow- 
ers as  bright  as  those  of  the  olden  time,  will 
again  ravish  our  senses ;  we  know  that  the  wood- 
lands will  again  put  on  another  raiment  as  green, 
and  far  more  ample,  than  that  stripped  from  them 
by  the  keen  winter  and  autumnal  blast.  That 
there  is  no  death,  only  re-creation,  is  the  joyful 
lesson  that  we  glean  from  our  experience  of 
woods  and  fields. 

During  the  long  torpor  of  nature,  many  ani- 
mals sink  into  a  congenial  slumber,  but  higher 
organizations  soar  into  a  higher  region  of  activi- 
ty and  enjoyment.  Man  and  the  domestic  crea- 
tures by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  and  who,  by  a 
wondrous  magnetism,  borrow  something-,  from 
his  controlling  force,  undergo  only  a  vivifying 
change  of  habit. 

Social  life  is  never  more  enjoyable  than  during 
the  period  opening  before  us.  We  feel  a  sort  of 
necessity  of  gathering  together  under  the  hos- 
pitable roof;  families  become  more  united,  and 
the  cheerful  "  register  " — we  wish  we  could  say 
cheerful  hearth — witnesses  the  pleasantest  group- 
ings of  relatives  and  friends.  To  those  who  are 
even  more  gregarious  in  their  tastes,  the  theatres, 
concerts,  balls  and  lecture  rooms  offer  an  endless 
variety  of  excitement.  Nor  are  indoor  sports 
alone  practicable ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
time  like  fall  and  winter  for  outdoor  exercises, 
and  those  of  the  most  healthful  and  exhilarating 
character.  The  now  fashionable  exercise  of 
skating,  which  is  enjoyed  by  all  classes  and 
ages,  and  by  both  sexes,  is  a  better  panacea  than 
can  be  found  in  any  apothecary's  drawer  or  bot- 
tle. Walking,  too,  before  the  snow  comes,  is  an 
admirable  out-of-door  resource.  A  vigorous 
march  of  tei  or  twenty  miles  to  a  man,  in  ordi- 


nary training,  sets  him  up  for  a  week.  And  then 
sleigh-riding  ! — for  the  sake  of  it,  one  might  al- 
most submit  to  the  rigors  experienced  by  Dr. 
Kane  in  his  Arctic  voyage. 

Bat  it  is  chiefly  as  a  period  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment, that  the  long  evenings  of  the  autumn 
and  winter  are  dear  to  the  dwellers  in  high  lati- 
tudes. These  long  evenings,  valuable  to  all, 
are  an  especial  boon  to  those  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil.  The  farmer  then  collects 
his  files  of  papers,  magazines  and  books,  and 
"posts  liimself  up"  with  a  zest  all  the  keener 
from  long  deprivation.  After  a  day  at  the 
plough,  or  in  the  hay-field,  it  is  useless  for  him 
to  attempt  reading ;  he  must  be  content  with 
that  which  the  leisure  of  the  seventh  day  affords. 
But  the  farm  work  for  the  season  is  closed  up  ; 
when  the  cellar  is  full  of  apples  and  potatoes, 
and  the  barn  crowded  to  the  pitch  with  fragrant 
hay,  he  only  has  work  enough  to  do  to  afford 
him  exercise  without  weariness,  and  to  enable 
him  to  read  and  study  with  a  relish.  How  this 
opportunity  is  improved,  we  can  see  by  convers- 
ing with  the  hardy  yeomen  of  New  England. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  educa- 
tion, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  gift  of 
schools,  academies,  or  even  universities.  They 
but  teach  ns  how  to  learn  ;  but  point  to  the  path 
which  we  must  pursue,  and  save  us  from  losing 
ourselves  in  wayside  wanderings.  The  acquisi- 
tions that  mark  and  make  a  man  are  self-ac-* 
quired  ;  and  it  is  the  employment  of  such  oppor- 
tunities as  those  we  have  pointed  out,  that  yields 
a  full  and  satisfactory  intellectual  development. 

HOW  NAPOLEON  HI.  LOOKS. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  just  how  the  ruler  of 
France,  and  the  arbiter  of  European  destinies, 
appears  to  an  unprejudiced  observer.  A  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  writes  from 
Paris,  August  14  :  "I  had  a  very  satisfactory 
view  of  the  emperor  to-day,  as  he  turned  down, 
at  the  head  of  the  army  from  Italy,  from  the 
Boulevard  do  Capucins  into  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
with  the  undecorated  bronze  statue  of  his  uncle 
directly  before  him.  On  horseback,  he  is  cer- 
tainly a  fine-looking  man.  He  was  dressed  with 
rich  simplicity,  aniHiis  horse's  decorations  were 
those  of  an  imperial  gentleman.  Nothing  like 
the  crowd  this  morning  has  been  seen  in  Paris 
for  a  generation,  except  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  of  the 
last  visit  of  Victoria.  The  pictures  represent 
Napoleon  very  fairly,  except  that  he  is  rather 
stouter  than  commonly  shown,  and  that  his 
beard  is  of  a  light  brown  color.  I  was  struck  with 
the  anxiety  about  him  prevalent  everywhere 
among  the  lovers  of  order,  and  more  than  once 
I  heard  expressions  of  thankfulness  that  he  was 
so  far  on  his  dangerous  way  without  accident. 
Several  of  the  cavalry  of  the  imperial  guard  car- 
ried on  their  horses  their  little  sons,  spectators  of 
the  scene.  The  little  fellows  were  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  Guard.  I  saw  in  the  demeanor 
of  the  emperor  nothing  but  modesty  and  dignity. 
He  looked  born  in  the  purple.  Others,  who  had 
seen  him  before,  thought  they  could  discover  in 
his  face  evident  traces  of  sadness  and  disappoint- 
ment. A  French  gentleman  was  sure  that  he 
had  grown  gray  during  the  last  three  months." 

THE  FRENCH  FOREIGN  LEGION. 

The  foreign  legion  enlisted  by  the  French  in 
Algeria,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  bodies  of 
troops  enrolled  under  their  flag.  It  is  composed  of 
English,  Germans,  Russians,  and  other  foreign- 
ers. The  uniform  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  in- 
fantry of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  a  copper 
number  on  the  kepi  or  cap.  The  legionaries  have 
the  dashing  air  of  the  French  Zouaves,  with 
whom  they  fraternize  completely.  In  Africa, 
before  the  Crimean  war,  they  took  part  in  all  the 
battles.  Emulous  of  the  Zouaves,  and  their 
rivals  in  glory,  the  legionaries  followed  them  to 
the  Crimea,  and  on  their  return  from  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  the  emperor  adopted  these  gallant 
soldiers,  and  confided  a  tri-colored  flag  to  their 
hands.  In  1856,  the  Kabyles  trembled  before 
them  on  the  summits  of  their  inaccessible  rocks, 
and  the  depths  of  their  ravines.  The.  Beni- 
Koufis  and  the  Beni-bou-Abdous  abandoned 
their  villages  and  fled  at  their  approach.  The 
Zouaves  and  the  legion  are  united  in  indissoluble 
friendship,  and  their  union  has  been  cemented 
by  blood. 

In  1857,  at  the  battle  of  Scheriden,  the  legion 
rendered  the  2d  Zouaves  a  signal  service,  and 
the  last  regiment  swore  upon  the  spot  to  acquit 
their  debt  to  their  brothers-in-arms.  It  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  attack  ;  G000  Kabyles,  strongly 


entrenched,  arrested  the  rush  of  1200  Zouaves, 
who,  kneeling  around  their  flag,  suffered 
themselves  to  be  decimated  rather  than  recoil  a 
foot.*  The  position  was  critical,  the  men  were 
falling  under  a  storm  of  bullets,  and  400 
wounded  had  made  a  frightful  gap  in  the  ranks. 
Suddenly  a  tremendous  clamor  arose  on  the 
left,  and  th3  Zouaves  saw  the  gallant  legionaries 
debouching  with  a  cry  of  "  On,  on  !  to  the  res- 
cue of  the  Zouaves  !M  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  both  regiments  uniting,  they  sprang  into  the 
trench  and  repulsed  the  enemy. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  at  Magenta,  the  legion, 
which  was  always  brigaded  with  the  2d  Zonaves, 
saw  its  flag  in  peril.  Carried  away  by  their  ar- 
dor, the  legionaries  found  themselves  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Austrians,  and  the  inferiority  of  their 
numbers  made  them  fear  a  disaster.  The  trum- 
pet sounded  the  rally,  and  their  brave  colonel, 
who  met  a  glorious  death  that  day,  saw  the 
Zonaves  hastening  up.  They  had  heard  the 
trumpet-call,  and  all  within  reach  had  rallied,  say- 
ing to  each  other,  "  The  bayonet!  the  bayonet ! 
te  save  the  flag  of  the  legion  !"  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  formed  in  compact  mass,  the  Africans 
resumed  the  offensive,  and  mowing  the  enemy's 
ranks  with  their  terrible  curved  bayonet,  they 
proved  once  more  that  "  union  is  strength."  As 
at  Magenta,  Solferiuo,  and  other  battle-fields,  the 
legion  on  its  return  to  Paris  marched  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Zouaves,  and  shared  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  reception.  They  form  the  2d 
brigade  of  the  division,  commanded  by  the  late 
General  Espinasse.  All  Paris  applauded  Briga- 
dier-General Castagny,  who  directed  the  famous 
bayonet  charge  which  will  live  forever  in  the 
memory  of  the  French  army. 


To  the  Ladies. — We  take  pleasure  in  calliug 
the  attention  of  our  lady  readers  to  the  adver- 
tisement in  to-day's  paper  of  F.  P.  Shumway,  at 
243  Washington  Street.  For  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  our  lady  friends  have  known  his  store 
as  one  of  the  best  in  this  city  for  a  general  as- 
sortment of  small  wares,  dress  trimmings,  faucy 
goods  and  the  like ;  and,  what  is  more  essential 
in  a  retail  store,  they  may  always  bo  sure.of  lady- 
like treatment  by  the  employees.  No  urgency 
to  buy,  but  the  articles  are  shown  them  in  a 
pleasant  manner,  and  the  prices  are  as  low  for 
the  best  quality  of  goods  as  at  any  other  store. 
The  general  expansion  which  has  been  so  much 
in  style  for  a  few  years  past,  has  taxed  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  most  skilful  to  answer  the  domand 
for  fancy  trimmings,  spring  skirts,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  one  littlo  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a 
lady's  wardrobe  ;  and  after  making  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Shumway's  store,  and  noticing  the  perfectness  of 
each  and  every  department,  and  the  almost  end- 
leas  variety  of  the  goods  there  to  be  found,  we 
are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  general  expression 
of  the  ladies  that  there  is  the  place  at  which  to 
make  their  purchases. 

*  — ■*  i 

Victoria  Bki  dge  — The  Montreal  Pilot  says 
the  Victoria  Bridge  will  be  finished  and  open  for 
traffic  early  in  November,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
will  visit  Canada  in  the  spring,  and  be  present 
at  the  celebration  of  tho  opening. 


A  wealthy  Banker. — Mr.  George  Brown, 
the  celebrated  banker,  whose  death  occurred  re- 
cently at  Baltimore,  died  possessed  of  a  fortune 
of  five  millions  of  dollars.  He  left  three  chil- 
dren to  inherit  the  property.  Enough  to  begin 
the  world  with,  surely. 


Versos  Hoops  — -The  New  England  Courant, 
in  1726,  contains  the  following  advertisement: 
"  Just  published  and  sold  by  the  printer  thereof, 
'  Hooped  Petticoats  Arraigned  and  Condemned 
by  the  Light  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  God.' — 
Price  6d." 

A  Chess  Maniac. — Hyde  tells  us  that  Louis 
XIII.  of  France,  luxd  a  chess-board  quilted  with 
wool,  the  men  each  with  a  point  at  the  bottom  ; 
by  which  means  he  played  when  riding  in  a  car- 
riage, sticking  the  men  in  the  cushion. 


The  new  Bowery  Theatre,  N.  Y. — Messrs. 
Fox  &  LiDgard's  new  Bowery  Theatre,  opened 
recently,  will  seat  4000  persons  comfortably. 
Isn't  this  the  largest  theatre  in  the  world,  then  ? 


The  Arctic — The  steamer  Arctic,  formerly 
connected  with  Kane's  explorations  at  the  North 
Pole,  is  fitting  out  at  Norfolk  as  a  light  ship. 


PERSONAL  PLC5IPTITUDE. 

Fashion  takes  cognizance  of  and  controls  other 
matters  besides  dress.  It  has  the  audacity  to 
say  how  much  people  shall  weigh,  and  the  fiat 
has  gone  forth  from  Paris,  "no  fat— no  beauty." 
A  respectable  amount  of  embonpoint  is  now  a 
necessary  passport  to  success  in  the  gallant 
world.  Slenderness  is  slighted  and  scragginess 
utterly  proscribed.  Is  this  a  sign  of  a  general 
tendency  to  materialism,  or  is  the  fashion 
founded  on  sound  philosophic  principles  ?  The 
fact  is  as  we  have  stated.  If  Falstaff  were  alive 
now,  he  would  command  the  entree  of  the  best 
society,  solely  on  the  score  of  his  ponderosity. 
As  the  cold  weather  approaches,  our  corpulent 
friends  may  take  heart  and  rejoice,  for,  says  the 
Eclectic  Review,  "  human  fat,  to  use  a  dock  ex- 
pression, is  bonded  fuel.  It.  constitutes  a  hoard 
of  combustible  material,  upon  which  the  owner 
may  draw  whenever  his  ordinary  supplies  are  in- 
tercepted. Should  any  voluminous  gentleman 
be  put  upon  short  commons,  or  worse  still,  upon 
no  commons  at  all,  this  reserve  fund  would  be 
silently  invaded,  and  day  by  day  the  sufferer 
would  dwindle  down  until  reduced  to  an  affect- 
ing state  of  attenuation.  Let  all  plump  persons, 
therefore,  rejoice.  We  offer  them  our  hearty,' 
perhaps  somewhat  envious,  congratulations. 
They,  at  any  rate,  are  prepared  to  stand  a  long 
siege  from  cold.  Blessed  with  such  depots  of 
fuel  in  their  own  frames,  they  are  entitled  to  crow 
over  the  spare  Cassius-like  figures  in  which  no 
bountiful  provision  has  been  made  for  the  season 
of  privation.  They,  too,  can  afford  to  lavish 
their  caloric  when  lankier  mortals  have  none  to 
sport.  Partly  in  jest,  but  partly  in  earnest,  a 
military  writer  mentions  a  corpulent  soldier  who 
threw  out  so  much  heat  that  his  comrades  con- 
tended for  the  pleasure  of  lying  near  him  whilst 
bivouacking  in  the  field.  It  is  even  playfully  al- 
leged that  somo  of  them  would  come  to  warm 
their  hands  over  him;  and  it  was  certain  that  no 
man  in  the  army  could  dry  up  a  puddle  by  force 
of  natural  caloric  with  more  celerity  than  this 
portly  hero.  Is  there  not  something  positively 
benevolent  in  obesity  ?  Under  such  circum- 
stances, who  would  not  wish  to  be  philanthropi- 
cally  fat?" 

WORKING  IN  EARNEST. 

To  accomplish  anything,  you  must  give  your 
whole  soul  to  it  while  you  aro  about  it.  One 
hour  of  stern,  relentless  study,  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  dozing,  languid  reading.  Bulwer,  since  leav- 
ing college,  has  read  prodigiously,  though  he  has 
travelled  much,  and  mixed  in  society  and  poli- 
tics, and  yet  has  written  sixty  volumes.  Yet  he 
says  the  time  he  has  devoted  to  books  and  au- 
thorship, was  never  more  than  three  hoars  a  day. 
"  But  then,"  he  adds,  "  during  those  hours,  I 
have  given  my  whole  attention  to  what  I  was 
about." 

An  Ex-President. — A  letter  from  Old  Point, 
Va.,  says  John  Tyler  is  living  a  mile  or  two 
from  this  place,  in  a  neat  cottage,  as  I  under- 
stand, with  no  professions  to  style  or  ceremony. 
He  has  grown  somewhat  older,  of  course,  since  I 
saw  him  last,  iu  the  White  House  in  1841 ;  but 
still  walks  with  the  ease  and  elasticity  of  a  much 
younger  man.  By  his  side  was  his  handsome 
wife. 

Sewing  Machines. — It  is  said  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  be  working  with  a  sewing  machine 
near  a  window  when  there  is  a  thunder-storm  ; 
but  it  is  also  no  less  dangerous  to  sit  near 
some  sewing-machines  when  there  is  no  thunder- 
storm. 

«  — ■—  » 

Consolation. — A  lady,  with  a  sigh,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Well,  I  have  lost  my  lawsuit  1" 
"  O,  mama,  how  glad  I  am,"  said  her  child, 
"  that  you  have  lost  it,  for  it  tormented  you 
awfully !" 


New  Theatre. — Tne  new  theatre  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Metropolitan,  in  New  York,  is 
described  as  a  very  pretty  affair.  The  interior  is 
colored  in  violet,  pink  and  white. 


Egypt. — The  recently  completed  census  of 
this  interesting  country  shows  the  total  popu- 
lation to  be  5,165,000. 

.  — «  ^»—  ► 

Philosophy. — To  be  without  passion,  or  to 
be  hurried  away  with  it,  makes  a  man  equdly 
blind. 

4     »•»     » 

Liberal. — In  five  years  Indiana  has  erected 
2700  school-houses,  at  an  expense  of  Si, 100,000. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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HALAIUKS  IN  KNULANI)  AND  AMERICA. 

Tho  difference  in  tho  salaries  paid  to  the  mem- 
bers of  tho  American  and  Britten  Cabinet,  is 
sometimes  marked.    Tho  American  Cabinet  con* 

sists  of  tho  Soerotury  of  State,  of  War,  of  tho 
Navy,  of  tho  Interior,  of  tho  Post  Muster  Gen- 
eral, and  the  Attorney  General,  who  each  receive 
$8000  per  annum,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$56,000.  Tho  British  Cabinet  consist*  as  fol- 
lows: Prime  Minister,  salary  $25,000;  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs,  salary  $25,000;  Chan- 
cellor for  the  Exchequer,  salary  $25,000 ;  Lord 
Chancellor,  salary  $50,000,  and  a  retiring  pen- 
sion of  .flu 5 ,oui),  which  he  deceives  though  ho  hold 
office  but  for  a  day ;  Homo  Secretory,  salary 
£25,000;  Colonial  Secretary,  salary  $25,000; 
Secretary  of  War,  salary  $25,000;  Indian  See- 
rotary,  salary  $25,000  ;  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  salary  10,000;  Lord  Privy  Seal,  salary 
$10,000;  Post  Master  General,  salary  $12,000; 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  salary  $22,500; 
Chief  Secretary 'for  Ireland,  salary  $22,500; 
Chancellor  of  tho  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  salary 
$10,000;  President  of  tho  Poor  Law  Board,  sal- 
ary $10,000;  President  of  tho  Board  of  Trado, 
salary  $10,000.  Tho  aggregate  of  tho  salaries 
$332,500. 

The  difference  in  tho  salaries  paid  respectively 
to  tho  American  and  British  Cabinet,  represents 
fairly  tho  difference  in  the  general  cost  of  tho  ad- 
ministration of  the  two  governments.  It  will  bo 
observed  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England 
receives  double  tho  salary  of  our  President,  and 
nearly  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries  of 
all  our  Cabinet  officers,  besides  a  life  pension 
after  retiring  from  office  equal  to  our  Presiden- 
tial salary.  Each  of  the  principal  British  Secre- 
taries of  State  receives  a  salary  equal  to  that  of 
our  President.  We  are  not  enlightened  as  to  the 
sums  received  by  the  royal  family  from  the  pub- 
lic coffers,  but  they  are  enormous.  At  the  same 
timo  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  England 
who  live  on  less  than  a  shilling  a  day. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

A  traveller  in  Spain  writes  :  "  I  have  seen 
the  Queen  at  Aranjuez,  and  never  in  my  life 
was  so  agreeably  disappointed.  She  does  not  in 
aoy  feature  resemble  the  wretched  portraits  of 
her  stamped  on  the  Spanish  coin,  or  painted  in 
so-called  portraits.  She  is  a  fine  looking  woman, 
and  it  pleased  me  very  much  to  see  her  in  mourn- 
ing for  the  King  of  Naples ! — because  black  be- 
comes her."  But  "  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does,"  and  we  hope  that  the  queen  behaves  bet- 
ter than  she  "used  to  did."  She  was  not  a 
model  young  lady,  by  any  means.  But  we  sup- 
pose she  has  grown  wiser  as  she  has  grown  old- 
er, for 

"  Fanny  was  younger  once  than  now  she  is." 

Novel  Illumination. — At  a  public  illumina- 
tion in  Paris,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  numerous  band 
of  the  gamins,  or  "  street  boys  "  of  Paris,  went 
along  the  Boulevards,  carrying  colored  lanterns 
at  the  ends  of  long  sticks.  A  person  who  met 
them  questioned  one  of  the  boys  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  this  singular  exhibition.  "You  are  not 
very  sharp,"  was  the  reply ;  "  we  have  no  win- 
dows looking  into  the  street,  and  we  therefore 
light  ourselves  up." 


Can  Gout  be  coked? — It  is  said  that  the 
severest  gout  has  been  cured  by  a  persevering 
use  of  coffee.  In  the  French  colonies,  as  well  as 
in  Turkey,  where  coffee  constitutes  the  principal 
beverage,  the  gout  is  almost  unknown.  We  do 
not  vouch  for  the  infallibility  of  this  remedy,  but 
it  is  a  harmless  one,  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 


Scientific — Next  to  the  wonder  how  the 
milk  got  into  the  cocoa  nut,  came  George  the" 
Third's  marvel  how  the  apple  got  into  the  dump- 
ling. This  has  been  succeeded  by  the  question 
why  white  ashes  should  come  from  coal,  when 
coals  are  so  black  ? 


Single  Blessedness  — There  is  an  old  bach- 
elor in  London  so  confirmed  that  he  will  never 
lead  war  news,  because  so  much  is  said  about 
infantry. 


A  Commercial  Problem.— If  oranges  can 
bo  purchased  for  a  penny  a  piece,  how  much 
would  a  whole  one  cost. 


A  Fact. — Pawnbrokers  keep  pledges  longer 
than  confirmed  inebriates. 

1  ■»■  —  » 

Society. — What  is  society,  after  all,  but  a 
mixture  of  mister-ies  and  miss  cries  ? 


LENGTH  OF  LIFE  INCREASING. 

Wc  arc  told,  in  a  recent  publication,  "  Bintfl 
toward  Physical  Perfection,  or  the  Philosophy 
of  Human  Beauty,"  that  the  average  length  of 
human  life  in  steadily  increasing.  The  author 
says  :  Notwithstanding  tho  lamentable  prema- 
ture mortality  of  tho  present  day,  statistics  show 
that  the  length  of  life  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing since  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Buchanan,  its  average  was  only 
eighteen  years.  It  is  now  forty-three  years.  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  whoso  population,  births 
and  deaths,  an  accurate  account  has  been  kept 
for  three  centuries,  the  mean  duration  of  life, 
from  1S00  to  KJ00  was  21  years, 'J  months;  from 
1GU0  to  1700  was  2fi  years,  9  months  ;  from  1700 
to  1800  was  32  years,  1)  months;  in  18*10  was 
40  years,  5  months;  in  1850  was  47  years. 

Tho  mean  duration  of  life  among  tho  ancient 
Romans,  not  including  tho  servilo  classes,  ac- 
cording to  Ulpianus  {as  quoted  by  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith),  was  only  tbirty  years.  Among 
tho  same  class  in  Great  Britain  at  the  prosent 
timo  it  is  fifty  years.  For  tho  whole  population 
of  Great  Britain  tho  average  is  forty-five;  for 
Franco,  forty-two;  and  for  tho  United  States, 
about  forty-three.  Those  facts  illustrate,  in  a 
very  striking  manner,  the  mfluonccof  civilization 
and  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  comforts 
of  life  in  promoting  physical  welfare.  The  poor 
and  laboring  classes  in  most  countries  (popular 
belief  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding),  are 
shorter  lived  by  more  than  one-fomth  than  the 
wealthy.  A  comparison  made  for  France,  by 
M.  Villamerme,  and  based  on  actual  statistics, 
shows  that  the  latter  live,  on  an  average,  twelve 
years  longer  than  the  poor.  The  proportion 
would  be  different  here,  however,  as  even  those 
whom  we  call  poor  possess  most  of  the  condi- 
tions essential  to  health  and  long  life  as  largely 
as  the  rich,  and  are  free  from  some  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions    to    which    the  latter  are 

subjected. 

<  — »«■  > 

TRUE  BENEVOLENCE. 

"One  man,"  says  Marcus  Aurelius,  "after 
having  obliged  another,  will  hasten  to  charge 
him  with  the  favor.  Another  does  not  so ;  but 
he  has  always  present  in  his  thoughts  the  service 
he  has  rendered,  and  looks  upon  the  recipient  as 
his  debtor.  A  third  does  not  think  even  that  he 
has  performed  an  act  of  kindness ;  like  unto  the 
vine  which,  having  borne  the  grape,  asks  nothing 
more,  satisfied  with  having  produced  the  fruit 
which  is  proper  to  it.  The  horse  which  runs  a 
race,  the  dog  which  has  hunted,  the  bee  which 
has  made  honey,  and  the  benefactor,  make  no 
noise  about  what  they  have  done,  but  pass  to 
some  other  action  of  the  same  nature,  like  the 
vine,  which,  in  its  season,  produces  fruit  again." 
.  <  ■»■»■  t 

Save  tour  Doctor's  Bills. — All  persons 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  this,  no  doubt,  adfl 
therefore  we  recommend  them  to  use  what  we 
know  to  be  an  excellent  remedy.  When  Dr. 
Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  will  cure 
coughs,  bleeding  at  the  lungs,  and  arrest  that  fell 
destroyer,  consumption,  it  does  more  than  most 
physicians  can  possibly  do.  A  single  trial  will 
convince  the  most  incredulous  person.  The  gen- 
uine has  written  on  the  wrapper,  "  I.  Butts," 
and  is  sold  throughout  the  country  by  all  respon- 
sible druggists. 


For  these  long  Evenings. — Enclose  us 
one  dollar  and  receive  for  a  whole  year  Ballou's 
Dollar  Monthly,  full  of  charming  original  read- 
ing, one  hundred  pages  in  each  number,  and 
finely  illustrated.  It  will  be  sent  by  return  of 
mail,  and  will  prove  a  marvel  each  month,  that 
such  a  work  can  be  furnished  for  one  dollar. 
Present  circulation  116,000  ! ! 

Fashionable  Intelligence. —  The  latest 
style  of  hoop  skirt  is  the  grand  self-adjusting, 
double-back  action  bustle,  Etruscan  lace  expan- 
sion, spiral  Piccolomini  attachment,  gossamer 
indestructible  1     It  is  a  "  love  of  a  thing." 


Kodge. — The  ladies  of  Saratoga  this  season 
painted  in  profusion;  the  diving  belles  of  New- 
port did  not  attempt  it,  as  it  is  incompatible  with 
aquatic  sports. 

«     m  m  1     > 

Cincinnati.— The  papers  of  the  Queen  City 
do  tell  some  awful  sensation  stories  lately,  of 
circumstances  said  to  occur  in  their  midst. 

4    ■*»—     »  < 

Fact. — Fast  men,  like  fast  rivers,  are  goner- 
ally  shallow. 


fflffllajjsHto  Saujmnp. 

There  arc  280,000  Jews  in  America,  40,000  in 

New  York  city  alone. 

The  last  news  from  Yucatan  is,  that  tho  wnr 
of  races  there  had  ceased. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Nantucket  is  to  ho 
celebrated  in  October. 

Tho  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Company  are 
gradually  Substituting  iron  bridges  for  wooden 
ones. 

During  tho  last  three  months  4747  children 
have  dieil  in  New  York — an  average  of  over 
fifty  per  day  ! 

Two  specimens  of  tho  Texas  homed  frog 
have  been  received  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitute 

Government  is  about  making  a  now  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Franco,  one  that  shall  be  better 
for  both  parries. 

The  number  of  arrivals  at  the  Saratoga  hotels 
tho  past  season  has  been  23,000,  or  4000  more 
than  last  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  tobacco  crop  of  Con- 
necticut this  year  will  be  worth  one  million 
dollars. 

An  individual  advertises  for  sale  100  barrels  of 
whiskey,  which  he  had  imported  "expressly  for 
his  own  use." 

It  is  stated  that  "  in  Cuba  tho  value  of  coolies 
is  steadily  on  the  increase,  and  latterly  sales  have 
been  made  at  $400  por  head." 

The  Now  Orleans  Picayune  learns  that  tho 
widow  of  tho  lato  General  Quitman  died  on  tho 
evening  of  the  22d  of  August. 

A  Philadelphia  medical  journal  says  that  the 
sea-shore  air  in  autumn  is  even  of  more  use  to 
invalids  than  in  summer. 

An  Arkansas  paper  says  that  many  of  the  girls 
in  that  State  grow  six  feet  high.  They  must  be 
uncommonly  well  cultivated. 

Mons.  Chabert,  known  years  ago  as  the  "  fire 
king,"  and  who  entered  red-hot  ovens  and 
cooked  beefsteak  therein,  died  in  New  York 
lately. 

The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Bulletin  has  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  a  pumpkin  which  weighs  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds,  and  measures  seven 
feet  in  circumference. 

The  Illinois  farmers  are  complaining  that  the 
wheat  crop  does  not  average  as  much  per  acre 
as  was  expected — that,  indeed,  there  is  only  two- 
thirds  of  an  average  crop. 

On  the  most  fashionable  equipages  now,  the 
coachman's  box  in  front  is  dispensed  with,  and 
outriders  and  postilions  are  employed,  thus  se- 
curing to  the  riders  within  a  front  view. 

In  the  Superior  Court,  sitting  at  New  London, 
Ct ,  a  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiffs,  in 
a  slander  suit,  assessing  damages  at  three  cents. 
The  parties  to  the  suit  were  married  couples. 

So  numerous  are  wild  grape  vines  in  North 
Louisiana,  that  the  Louisiana  Baptist  advises 
the  making  of  communion  wine  from  them  in- 
stead of  purchasing  adulterated  material  for  this 
purpose. 

Mention  is  made  of  much  injury  to  the  potato 
crop  in  some  parts  of  Connecticut  by  the  rot. 
At  Stratford  whole  fields  have  been  destroyed. 
The  disease  has  been  mostly  among  the  Pink-eye 
and  Mercer  varieties. 

The  recent  meteoric  explosion  in  Rensselaer 
County,  N.  Y.,  was  pronounced  "a  slight  shock 
of  an  earthquake,"  in  Waterford,  Saratoga 
County,  and  other  points  within  twenty-five  miles 
of  that  place.  Houses  were  shaken,  and  a  low 
rumbling  sound  was  heard, 

The  new  Custom  House  at  Chicago  is  repre- 
sented as  a  very  handsome  building.  It  is  built 
of  Illinois  marble  of  cream  color,  and  is  three 
stories  high.  The  lower  story  is  devoted  to  the 
Post  Office,  the  second  to  the  Custom  House, 
and  the  third  to  the  United  States  Courts.  It  is 
estimated  to  cost  $450,000. 

A  Detroit  paper  recounts  "  a  sable  wedding  in 
jail,"  and  says  the  bride  was  decked  out  in  all 
the  finery  she  could  muster,  having  got  herself 
up  for  the  occasion  without  regard  to  expense. 
A  wreath  of  hollyhocks  encircled  her  head,  set 
off  in  the  background  by  a  thicket  of  asparagus, 
over  which  was  thrown  a  green  veil  to  hide  her 
blushes. 

In  the  case  of  Daniel  Wightman  against  the 
city  of  Providence,  in  which  the  plaintiff  claimed 
$4000  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  falling 
in  the  street,  in  an  icy  time  in  winter,  the  jury 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  whole  amount  claimed. 
Mr.  Wightman  offered  to  settle  his  claim  for 
$500,  but  the  Common  Council  refused  to  give 
him  that  sum. 

There  is  on  the  route  of  the  overland  mail, 
about  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  east  of  El 
Paso,  a  spring  said  to  be  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  in  diameter,  which  has  been  sounded  to  the 
depth  of  eight  thousand  feet  without  finding  bot- 
tom. The  surface  is  as  smooth  as  that  of  a  moun- 
tain lake.  It  is  slightly  impregnated  with  alkali, 
and  contains  five  varieties  of  fish.  It  is  called 
Leon  Hole. 

A  marble  sarcophagus  for  the  remains  of 
Henry  Clay  has  just  been  completed  in  Philadel- 
phia. It  is  designed  for  the  monument  now 
erecting  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  It  is  cut  from 
a  solid  block  of  marble  of  the  shape  of  a  coffin, 
and  the  interior  is  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the 
leaden  case  containing  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased statesman.  The  outside  of  the  sarco- 
phagus is  beautifully  carved  with  appropriate 
emblems. 


Mantis  of  (T.olD. 

....  A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
— Shakepeare. 

There  are  two  ways  of  pleasing:  tonmuso 

and  to  interest.— lit  lioti///,is, 

Ignorance  is  the  curso  of  God ;  knowl- 
edge is  the  wing  wherewith  wo  fly  to  heaven. 
— ohaktpeare. 

....  A  poet  is  thought  to  observe  everything 
from  a  higher  sphere,  and  to  transport  his  spec- 
tators to  liis  point  of  view. — !)<■  Bov$lert> 

A  sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indi- 
cated by  never  making  a  mistake  ay  by  never  re- 
peating it. — 73ovee. 

lie  that  doeth  a  base  thing  in  his  zeul  for 

his  friend,  burns  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their 
hearts  together.— Jeremy  Taylor. 

....  The  best  physician  Is  be  who  insinuates 
hope  into  tho  heart  at  the  same  time  that  ho  pre- 
scribes a  cordial  for  the  disease.— Uovee. 

....  Tho  best  of  men  may  sometimes  fall  into 
the  gutter,  but  it  is  the  worst  only  who  is  willing 
to  remain  there.—  IK.  G.  Simms. 

....  Without  books  God  is  silent,  justice 
dormant,  natural  science  at  a  stand,  philosophy 
larao,  letters  dumb,  and  all  things  involved  in 
Cimmerian  darkneBB. — Bartholin. 

A  generous,  virtuous  man  lives  not  to 

the  world,  but  to  his  own  conscience  ;  he,  as  tho 
planets  above,  steers  a  course  contrary  to  that  of 
the  world. — Bacon. 

If,  under  all  circumstances,  a  man  does  not 

go  round  fuels  or  ideas,  to  examine  them  under 
their  various  aspects,  this  man  is  incomplete, 
feeble,  and  in  danger  of  perishing. — Balzac. 

All  our  friends,  perhaps,  desire  our  hap- 
piness :  but  then  it  must  be  in  their  own  way; 
what  a  pity  that  they  do  not  enploy  the  same  zeal 
in  making  us  happy  in  ours! — Bulwer  Lytton. 

It  is  easier  to  forgive  an  ancient  enemy 

than  the  friend  we  have  offended.  Our  resent- 
ment grows  with  our  undesert,  and  we  feel  vin- 
dictive in  due  degree  with  our  own  doubts  as  to 
the  chance  of  forgiveness.— IF.  G  Simms. 

I  acknowledge  the  all  but  omnipotence 

of  early  culture  and  nurture ;  hereby  wo  may 
have  either  a  doddered  dwarf  bush,  or  a  high- 
towering,  wide  shadowing  tree— either  a  sick 
yellow  cabbage,  or  an  edible  luxuriant  green 
one. —  C'arlyle. 

....  Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  forgiven.it  is 
indispensably  required  that  he  forgive.  It  is, 
therefore,  superfluous  to  urge  any  other  motive. 
On  this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended  ;  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  born  in  vain. — Johnson. 


JoRcr's  ISuttget. 

Are  not  the  British  queen's  subjects,  properly 
speaking,  vic-tims  ? 

In  India  a  lac  of  rupees  is  wealth ;  here  a  lack 
of  dollars  is  poverty. 

Debaster  is  becoming  a  philosopher.  He 
don't  care  for  victuals— all  he  aaks  is  enough  to 
eat. 

Broadway  promenading  13  truthfully  illus- 
trative of  the  old  song,  "  Such  a  getting  up 
stares/'  etc. 

In  modern  days  people  arc  accustomed  to  earn 
their  living,  but  in  former  times  it  was  usual  for 
them  to  urn  their  dead! 

A  sprinkler  is  always  an  in-dust  rious  man 
but  some  men  in  a  hay-field  are  mower-indus- 
trious, 

"John,  did  Mrs.  Green  get  the  medicine  I  or- 
dered?" "I  guess  so,"  replied  John,  "for  I 
saw  crape  on  the  door  the  next  morning." 

Mrs.  Partington  insists  that  to  be  struck  bj 
lightning  is  shocking.  Our  insane  reporter  thinks 
that  gathering  sheaves  of  grain  in  a  harvest-field 
is  more  shocking. 

Which  is  the  way  to  the  Bank  ? — "  What  is  the 
meaning  of  that,  papa?"  said  an  inquiring 
youngster  to  his  papa,  who  was  busy  crossing  a 
cheque.  "  That  my  dear,  i3  a  crossing  that  leads 
to  the  Bank." 

A  Cincinnatian  at  the  Tremont  House, 
Chicago,  expatiating  on  the  "  vine  clad  hills," 
etc.,  claimed  that  the  Ohio  was  "  the  Rhine  of 

the  New  World.     "  Yes,"  ejaculated  old  X , 

"  the  pork- Rhine." 

It  is  said  that  a  girl  in  Pittsfield  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  firing  of  a  cannon.  Since  then, 
a  number  of  married  men  have  invited  the  ar- 
tillery to  come  and  discharge  their  pieces  on  their 
premises. 

"  Sam,  did  you  see  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  new  over- 
seer?" "  Yes,  massa,  I  met  him  down  by  the 
cotton-gin."  "  He's  a  good  looking  fellow,  isn't 
he  V  "  Well,  massa,  he  talks  like  a  good-look- 
ing man — he  made  a  bow,  dat's  all  he  said." 

A  gentleman  who  recently  travelled  over  a  cer- 
tain railroad,  which  it  might  excite  jealousy  to 
mention  by  name,  declared  his  opinion  that  it  is 
the  safest  road  in  the  country,  as  the  superin- 
tendent keeps  a  boy  running  ahead  of  the  trains 
to  drive  off  the  calvea  and  sheep  I 

Health  is  getting  to  be  vulgar,  and  is  confined 
principally  to  servant  girls.  No  "lady"  can 
possibly  plead  guilty  to  "  being  well,"  without 
losing  caste.  Spinal  complaints  are  just  now  in 
the  ascendant,  no  female  being  considered  "  good 
society"  who  possesses  sufficient  strength  to 
raise  a  smoothing  iron. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
ANEW. 

BI   IDWIN   3.  USCOMB. 

I  cannot  sing  as  I  used  to  sing — 

The  heart  is  not  the  same  in  tone  ; 
You  know  how  it  used  to  tremblingly  bring 

To  jour  bosom  its  plaintive  and  constant  moan, 
"  Alone — alone." 

No  other,  as  you,  hath  searched  far  within 

To  gently  pluck  out  the  rankling  thorn. 
I  do  not  know  but  thy  hand  has  been 

The  saviour  of  my  heart  forlorn ; 
For  when  no  help  bat  death  seemed  nigh, 

It  ceaseless  probed,  and  shielded  from  scorn  ; 
It  fondled  gently,  and  bnshed  the  sigh, 

And  stifled  despair  ere  yet  'twas  born. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  I  meant  to  say — 

I  cannot  sing  as  I  used  to  sing, 
For  at  last  there  has  dawned  a  beautiful  day, 

To  my  soul  a  new  life  and  sunshine  to  bring. 

It  is  the  bright  hope  of  that  far  distant  shore, 
And  the  presence  of  Him  who  hath  said 

He  will  not  forsake  or  cast  from  his  door 
The  loved  ones  for  whom  He  hath  bled. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BY   MARGARET    VERNE. 

"  For  over  all  there  hung  a  cloud  of  fear, 
A  Beaee  of  mystery  the  spirit  daunted, 
And  said,  as  plain  as  whisper  iu  the  oar, 
The  house  is  haunted." 

It  was  a  sombre,  haughty-looking  old  man- 
sion, wearing  its  strange  air  of  desolation  and 
ruin  as  we  sometimes  see  a  proud  man,  fearless 
of  eye,  firm  of  foot,  and  strong  of  muscle,  wear- 
ing the  sign  of  a  premature  old  age  in  his  whit- 
ened hair,  which  sorrow,  and  not  time,  had 
bleached.  I  stole  into  the  wide,  dusty  hall  with 
timid  steps  and  loud-beating  heart.  A  feeling  of 
awe,  not  altogether  unlike  terror,  crept  over  mo 
as  the  heavy  door  which  I  had  pushed  open  when 
I  entered,  swung  to  on  its  creaking  hinges,  leav- 
ing me  alone  in  the  breathless  silence  and  hushed 
gloom  of  the  Haunted  House. 

There  was  a  dark  and  fearful  story  connected 
with  that  old,  deserted  English  mansion,  and  as 
I  stood  there  among  the  shadows,  with  all  the 
superstitious  and  unreasoning  credulity  of  an  un- 
taught childhood  rising  up  to  combat  my  nat- 
urally courageous  spirit,  and  heighten  the  effect 
of  an  imagination  which  at  all  times  was  too  dar- 
ing and  active  for  a  well-balanced  mind,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  stately  walls  were  lowering  down 
upon  me  a  terrible  repetition  of  that  tale  of  hor- 
rors. I  clasped  my  hands  instinctively  across 
my  eyes,  lest  I  should  see  spectral  faces  leering 
at  rae  over  the  oaken  bannisters,  or  ghostly  fig- 
ures, with  the  charuel  mould  upon  their  garments, 
gliding  up  and  down  the  broad  Btairs  with  rest- 
less step  and  unholy  laughter. 

Years  betore,  a  proud  old  English  gentleman 
had  brought  a  young  wife  there  to  brighten  up 
the  gloomy  gtandeur  of  Ins  ancestral  home.  She 
was  of  Italian  birth,  and  strangely  beautiful. 
Her  husband  was  old  enough  to  be  her  grand- 
father, they  said — a  stern,  upright,  relentless 
man,  and  very  proud,  but  loving  his  childish 
bride  with  all  the  strength  and  passion  of  which 
such  natures  are  capable.  Every  luxury  which 
wealth  could  command  or  love  suggest,  was  lav- 
ished upon  her.  He  was  a  slave  to  her  lightest 
caprices,  and  sometimes  when  she  was  ill  or  sad, 
or  even  if  only  chary  of  her  bewitching  smiles, 
the  neighbors  would  see  him  wandering  alone 
through  his  garden  grounds,  his  haughty  head 
bowed  upon  his  breast,  his  stern  face  softened 
into  an  expression  of  profound  and  tender  sad- 
ness, tending  the  flowers  she  loved  as  quietly  and 
patiently  as  though  they  had  been  human  and 
conscious  things,  capable  of  expressing  to  her 
the  delicate  care  which,  for  her  sake,  had  been 
bestowed  upon  them. 

But  the  young  wife  was  false  of  heart  as  she 
was  beautiful  in  person.  She  had  coveted  the 
old  man's  wealth  and  rank,  and  exchanged  for 
them  her  youth  and  maidenly  charm,  caring  lit- 
tle for  the  passionate  love  which  his  great  heart 
squandered  upon  her  so  prodigally.  The  seals 
of  her  own  heart  had  never  been  broken  by  the 
subtle  touch  of  the  magician,  Love,  or  else,  per- 
haps, its  sweet  waters  might  have  swept  through 
and  cleansed  her  nature,  washing  away  the  world- 
liness  and  selfish  pride  which  made  her  life  a 
wreck.  But  there  came  a  time  when  the  dor- 
mant affections  of  her  heart  germinated,  and  tak- 
ing root  in  an  unnatnral  soil,  as  if  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  her  for  the  wrong-she  had  done 
them,  blossomed  into  shame  and  guilt.     With 


the  spell  of  that  unholy  pasBion  strong  upon  her, 
she  fled  from  England  and  left  the  shadow  of 
her  sin  lying  like  a  black  phantom,  across  the 
threshold  of  her  dishonored  husband's  home  and 
heart. 

If  she  thought  to  escape  his  vengeance,  she 
knew  not  the  man  whose  name  she  had  disgraced 
and  made  a  byword  for  a  gossiping  world  to 
scoff  at.  Sir  Richard  Mordaunt  was  as  implaca- 
ble and  cruel  an  enemy  as  he  was  a  generous  and 
devoted  friend.  If  he  could  love  fervently,  he 
could  hate  as  well.  She  had  held  a  lion  couch- 
ant  at  her  feet  by  a  silken  thread,  but  if  she 
thought  to  strike  the  kingly  creature  in  the  face, 
without  rousing  all  the  hot,  bad  blood  of  his  pas- 
sionate heart,  she  overrated  her  power.  Every 
evil  attribute  of  his  nature  was  roused  and  stung 
to  action  by  her  ingratitude  and  the  foul  stain  it 
had  left  upon  his  haughty  name. 

One  night  in  the  arms  of  her  paramour,  the 
Lady  Inez  slept  long  and  soundly.  But  when 
she  woke,  her  rich  night-robes  were  stained  with 
blood.  Faint  with  horror,  she  turned  to  find  her- 
self alone,  and  on  the  pillow  beside  her,  the 
ghastly,  trunkless  head  of  her  lover,  dripping 
blood  over  the  velvet  counterpane  and  in  among 
the  rich  masses  of  her  raven  hair.  His  bold,  bad 
arms  severed  from  the  body,  still  encircled  her, 
and  his  wide-open,  glassy  eyes  stared  into  hers, 
with  their  pitiful  death  agony  still  lingering  cold 
and  stony  in  their  blue  depths. 

Sir  Richard  Mordaunt  was  never  beard  of  af- 
terward, but  the  arch-fiend  himself  might  have 
gloated  over  the  terrible  success  of  that  bloody 
retribution.  Erom  the  moment  of  that  awful 
awakening,  the  Lady  Inez  was  a  gibbering 
maniac,  and  months  after,  wild-eyed,  haggard 
and  dusty  with  travel,  she  crept  back  to  her  old 
home  to  die.  Thero,  in  the  very  room  which 
had  been  her  nuptial  chamber  years  before,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  disgraced  and  fatherless  babe. 

A  young,  kind-hearted  peasant  woman  adopt- 
ed the  little  orphan,  and  the  dead  mother's  name 
was  never  taught  to  her.  The  old  mansion  was 
deserted,  and  the  simple  people  round  about  told 
strange  stories  by  their  firesides  of  the  ghostly 
tenants  that  flitted  through  its  rooms  with  jeer- 
ing laughter  and  unhallowed  mirth.  They  said 
there  was  one  room  that  no  human  force  could 
open — the  chamber  where  Lady  Inez  died,  and 
where  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  sinful  woman  and 
her  murdered  lover  kept  unearthly  tryst  to- 
gether. 

This  was  the  story  that  had  come  to  my  child- 
ish ears,  of  Mordaunt  Hall,  and  one  night,  climb- 
ing to  my  father's  knee,  as  he  sat  smoking  his 
evening  pipe  in  the  rude,  old-fashioned  kitchen 
of  our  peasant  home,  I  had  asked  him  to  tell  me 
if  it  was  trne.  With  a  quick  gesture,  which  be- 
tokened neither  anger  nor  impatience,  but  an  emo- 
tion stronger  than  either,  he  put  me  down  and 
said,  in  a  hoarse,  hurried  voice :  "  Hush,  girl  1 
These  things  are  not  for  you  or  such  as  you  to 
meddle  with.  Get  me  my  tobacco  from  the 
shelf  yonder,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  this." 

But  I  was  not  satisfied.  My  quick,  childish 
eyes  had  noticed  the  sudden  pallor  that  over- 
spread his  rough,  sunburned  face,  and  the  tremor 
that  shook  his  strong  hands  as  he  pushed  me 
from  him  like  an  unclean  thing. 

I  was  a  fearless,  adventurous  child,  with  a  dash 
of  recklessness  in  my  composition,  and  the  fear- 
ful story  of  the  Haunted  Hall  took  strong  hold 
of  my  imagination.  My  father's  agitation 
strengthened  the  power  which  it  had  gained  over 
my  mind,  and  day  by  day  the  fascination  deep- 
ened until  curiosity  overcame  whatever  prudence 
my  impulsive  nature  possessed,  and  led  me 
where  the  strongest  and  bravest  man  in  the  whole 
neighborhood  could  scarcely  have  been  induced 
to  enter  alone — into  the  very  gloom  and  mystery 
of  Mordaunt  Hall  itself. 

I  have  described  the  first  spell  which  fell  upon 
me  as  I  entered  the  great  lonely  hall  and  heard 
the  ponderous  door  shutting  heavily  together 
with  a  dull,  almost  human  shriek  of  its  rusty 
hinges.  Eor  a  few  moments  I  stood  paralyzed, 
holding  my  hands  across  my  eyes  and  listening 
tremblingly  to  the  audible  throb,  throb,  throb,  of 
my  scared  heart.  But  the  feeling  of  spasmodic 
fear  died  away  as  suddenly  and  unaccountably 
as  it  came,  and  with  a  reckless  laugh  at  my  weak- 
ness, 1  sprang  up  over  the  echoing  stairs  and 
dashed  (with  a  kind  of  mad  glee  at  my  new- 
found courage)  through  the  upper  hall.  I  stood 
up  on  tiptoe  and  tried  the  rusty  latches  one  by 
one,  as  I  ran  along,  experiencing  a  vivid  disap- 
pointment as  each  one  yielded  to  my  touch.  I 
was  in  search  of  the  room — I  had  no  desire  to 
penetrate  the  others. 


I  found  it  at  last.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
shadowy  corridor  there  was  a  door  that  would 
not  yield,  though  I  pushed -and  strained  and  beat 
against  it  with  all  my  might.  My  mad,  unnat- 
ural curiosity  (for  I  think  Imusthavebeen  mad) 
rose  to  fever  height  at  this  discovery.  I  struck 
my  slender  hands  against  the  stubborn  latch, 
bruising  them  at  every  blow,  and  then  crying  out 
with,  rage,  more  because  my  efforts  were  so  futile 
than  from  any  pain  they  caused  me. 

I  know  not  what  devil  tempted  me,  but  at  last, 
moved  by  an  irresistible  impulse  that  I  could 
neither  account  for  nor  control,  I  put  my  lips  to 
the  key-hole  and  shouted  in  a  voice  so  loud  and 
shrill  that  its  echoes  rang  through  the  oppressive 
silence  as  though  a  thoasand  fiendish  voices  had 
caught  up  my  words  :  "  Lady  Inez  !  Lady  Inez ! 
Let  me  in !" 

Again  I  tried  the  latch.  It  yielded  to  my 
lightest  touch  and  back  on  noiseless  hinges  swung 
the  great  oaken  door.  Startled  and  horrified  by 
my  success,  and  yet  nerved  by  it  to  a  pitch  of  dar- 
ing and  wild  eagerness  which  would  not  allow 
me  to  retreat,  I  stepped  across  the  threshold. 

I  stood  in  a  large,  dim  chamber,  gloomy  with 
antique  furniture  and  oppressive  in  its  death-like 
silence.  On  the  wall  opposite  me,  reflecting  my 
slight  figure  and  imparting  a  wierd  look  to  my 
wild,  pale  face  and  dilated  eyes,  hung  a  great, 
full  length  mirror.  The  frame  was  of  carved 
wood,  massive  and  costly,  and  all  over  it  spiders 
had  festooned  their  gray,  clinging  webs.  The 
dust  of  years  had  settled  thick  and  brown  on  the 
velvet  chairs  and  rosewood  toilet-table,  and  the 
rich  coverlet  and  downy  pillows  of  the  great 
grand-looking  bed  in  the  corner,  were  blue  with 
mould. 

"  Agatha !" 

Who  whispered  my  name  ?  Had  any  one  fol- 
lowed me?  I  glanced  back  toward  the  entrance 
but  the  door  had  closed  as  noiselessly  as  it 
opened,  and  no  one  was  with  me.  Could  any 
person  be  concealed  in  the  room  ?  I  peered 
around  among  the  shadows,  and  even  went  for- 
ward and  lifted  the  *damp,  mildewed  drapery  of 
the  bed.  No — I  was  alone.  It  must  have  been 
a  freak  of  my  distempered  fancy,  I  thought,  yet 
how  strangely  distinct  my  name  had  sounded 

I  turned  again  and  looked  about  the  room. 
One  window,  half-way  between  the  bed  and  the 
mirror,  was  broken,  frame-work  and  all,  and 
through  the  fragments  of  shattered  wood  and 
stained  glass,  a  straggling  vine  of  ivy  had 
crawled  in  and  was  trailing  on  the  discolored  vel- 
vet matting  beneath.  Its  leaves  wore  their  au- 
tumnal tinge  of  scarlet,  and  to  me  they  looked 
like  little  oval  pools  of  blood,  staining  their  in- 
delible crimson  upon  the  floor. 

"Agatha !" 

Again  that  whisper,  louder  and  more  distinct. 
I  could  not  be  mistaken.  Was  it  the  wind 
ajnong  the  ivy-vines  ?  Something,  whether  of 
good  or  evil  I  cannot  say,  told  me  it  was  not — 
that  neither  human  voice  nor  any  agency  ofealth 
or  nature  was  in  the  sound.  And  yet  I  was 
not  afraid,  or  if  I  was,  I  was  unconscious  of  fear. 
There  was  a  fascination  in  that  ghostly  solitude 
and  that  mysterious  pronunciation  of  my  name 
which  acted  like  magic  upon  my  overwrought 
nerves  and  buoyed  up  my  spirit  with  unnatural 
courage. 

"Agatha!  Agatha  Mordaunt!  M-o-r-d-a-u-n-t!" 

Strong  and  clear,  and  O,  how  fearfully  sweet 
was  that  silvery  whisper.  Eor  the  first  time,  a 
chill  ran  over  me,  making  my  blood  like  ice. 
And  yet,  fool  that  I  was,  1  laughed.  Agatha 
Miller  was  my  name — not  Agatha  Mordaunt. 
And  so,  with  a  burst  of  derisive  merriment,  I 
mocked  the  phantom  voice,  and  bade  the  ghosts, 
if  there  were  any,  to  come  out  and  face  me,  and 
not  make  such  strange  mistakes  with  honest  peo- 
ple's names  and  skulk  away  among  the  shadows 
like  cowards.  And  still  the  wind  played  with 
the  trailing  ivy  vines,  and  the  little  oval  pools  of 
blood  made  crimson  blotches  on  the  discolored 
floor. 

God  of  heaven  !  Was  my  irreverent,  blas- 
phemous challenge  to  be  accepted  ?  Why  had  I 
not  noticed  before,  that  beautiful  portrait  on  the 
wall  beside  me,  that  was  looking  down  on  me 
with  such  human,  life-like  eyes,  sneering  at  me 
with  its  cold,  exquisite  mouth  ? 

"Lady  Inez!" 

I  spoke  the  name  as  though  it  had  been  the 
living  and  tangible  form  of  the  dead  woman  that 
was  there  beside  me  in  that  haunted  chamber,  for 
I  knew  at  once  whose  dark,  southern  loveliness 
that  rare  painting  represented.  Those  great, 
passionate,  slumbrous  eyes,  the  rich  black  hair 
braided  up  with  pearls,  the  line  of  fine  white 


teeth  just  visible  through  the  rare  redness  of  the 
parted  lips,  the  ruby  cross  lying  on  the  swell  of 
her  white  bosom  as  though  still  trembling  with 
the  pulsations  of  a  living  heart,  the  exquisitely 
moulded  throat  and  arms,  the  satin  bodice  I  iced 
together  with  strings  of  pearls,  and  floating  over 
all,  the  misty  whiteness  of  a  bridal  veil,  are 
all  burned  upon  my  memory  in  characters  of 
fire. 

"Agatha !    Agatha  Mordaunt  !" 

The  red,  cold,  sneering- lips  did  not  stir  or  alter 
from  their  expression  of  stony  scorn,  and  yet  I 
could  have  sworn  that  those  hissing  syllable  s 
issued  from  thence,  and  that  the  great  haughty 
eyes  put  on  a  malignant  look,  while  I  stood  there 
staring  into  them,  with  my  hands  locked  rigidly 
across  my  breast. 

Like  one  to  whom  delay  is  fatal,  I  struggled 
with  the  fearful  fascination  that  was  upon  me, 
and  by  a  spasmodic  effort  of  my  will,  withdrew 
my  charmed  gaze  from  the  beautiful  picture-face 
of  the  false  fiend  whose  glances  were  burning  into 
my  very  soul.  But  I  only  turned  from  one  hor- 
ror to  another.  Reflected  from  the  dusty  surface 
of  the  great  mirror,  about  whose  worm-eaten 
frame,  the  thick  gray  spider-webs  were  tangled, 
all  alive  with  the  crawling  of  their  loathsome  ten- 
ants, was  a  face  so  like  the  pictured  one  upon  the 
wall,  that  I  screamed  with  terror,  thinking  it  had 
left  its  place  to  mock  me.  A  face  so  like  and 
yet  so  unlike  !  So  like  in  the  dark  beauty  of  the 
delicate  features,  the  splendor  of  the  great  impas- 
sioned eyes,  the  rich  bloom  breaking  up  through 
the  olive  cheeks,  and  the  haughty  curve  of  the 
6mall  red  mouth ;  yet  so  unliko,  because  there 
were  no  pearls  showered  in  like  a  storm  of  snow- 
flakes  among  the  black  masses  of  braided  hair, 
because  the  arms  were  bron-n  and  sunburned  and 
not  round  enough  for  a  perfect  symmetry,  and 
because  instead  of  a  satin  bodice  there  were  the 
coarse  linsey  woolsey  garments  of  a  peasant  girl. 
Merciful  Heaven!  Was  that  my  face,  mine, 
Agatha  Miller's  ?  What  terrible  resemblance 
linked  it  to  that  other  one  sneering  down  upon 
me  from  its  costly  frame?  Why  could  I  not 
have  had  a  fair  face  like  the  rest  of  my  fath- 
er's children?  Why  had  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters inherited  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  sunny  hair 
of  their  English  parents,  and  I  alono  been  ex- 
cepted, the  one  dark,  southern-complexioned 
lnmb  of  their  northern  flock  ?  And  why  had 
they  called  me  Agatha  Inez  Miller? 

The  horrible  truth  flashed  ovor  me  all  at  onco, 
and  I  fled  from  it  as  from  a  demon.  I  say  1  fled. 
Rather  I  attempted  to  fly,  for  my  feet  were  chained 
to  the  accursed  spot.-  It  seemed  ages  that  I 
stood  there,  keeping  the  phantoms  at  bay  with 
my  outstretched,  imploring  hands,  and  yet  I 
knew  it  was  but  a  few,  a  very  few  hours,  for  I 
watched  the  twilight  gather  slowly,  and  saw  the 
first  ghostly  glimmer  of  light  that  the  now  moon 
cast  into  the  chamber.  With  the  moonlight 
came  that  voice  again,  and  it  almost  maddened 
me,  for  this  time  it  said :  "  Agatha !  Agatha, 
my  child!" 

It  broke  the  bewildering  horror  that  was  upon 
me,  and  gave  the  strength  of  fear  to  my  paralysed 
limbs.  With  a  cry  of  unearthly  terror,  1  sprang 
across  the  dark  chamber  to  the  door.  It  was 
close  shut  and  I  could  not  open  it.  Behind  me, 
close  beliind,-I  could  hear — what? — something 
that  told  me  that  the  evil  thing  had  luft  its  station 
on  the  wall  to  pursue  my  flying  steps.  Mad 
with  fear,  I  cast  myself  down  on  the  shadowy 
floor  and  screamed  till  the  whole  hateful  mansion 
rung  with  my  shrieks.  And  then  there  came  a 
hideous  thought,  an  involuntary  and  electric 
knowledge  that  as  I  came,  so  must  I  go — that 
only  one  hand  could  open  for  me  that  door,  and 
acting  upon  it,  I  called  aloud  with  desperate 
eagerness,  "  Lady  Inez !  Lady  Inez  !  Let  me 
out !" 

There  was  a  burst  of  derisive  laughter,  an  em- 
brace like  the  clasping  of  skeleton  arms  about 
my  waist,  a  caress  as  if  clammy  lips  had  touched 
my  forehead,  a  shock,  a  burst  of  light,  and  then 
I  stood,  not  in  the  fearful  chamber,  with  the 
moonlight  glimmering  around  me,  but  down  in 
the  wide,  dusty  hall,  with  my  hands  across  my 
eyes,  listening  to  the  audible  throb,  throb,  throb, 
of  my  scared  heart,  the  ponderous  outer  door  just 
swinging  to  on  its  hinges  and  a  gleam  of  after- 
noon sunshine  streaming  in  and  lying  like  a  bar 
of  gold  across  the  oaken  bannisters. 

I  opened  the  door  and  fled  wildly  from  the 
spot,  but  I  knew  it  was  the  unquiet  spirit  of  my 
dead  and  sinful  mother  that  called  after,  as  I 
dashed  down  the  wooded  avenue  with  the  reck- 
lessness of  desperate  terror :  "Agatha!  Agatha! 
my  .child  V 
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HANDEL,  THK  COMPOSER. 

Burnoy  says,  "  His  figure  wan  large,  and  lie 
was  somewhat  corpulontand  unwieldy  in  his  mo- 
tions; but  his  countenance,  which  I  remember 

as  perfectly  llH  that  of  any  man  I  saw  liut  yester- 
day, was  Cull  of  fire  and  dignity,  and  such  an  im- 
pressed ideas  of  superiority  and  genius."  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins,  "  ho  was  in  his  person  a 
largo  and  very  portly  man  ;  his  gait,  which  was 
ever  sauntering,  was  rather  ungraceful,  as  it  had 
in  it  Bomowhat  of  that  rocking  motion  which  dis- 
tinguishes those  whoso  legs  aro  howod.  His 
features  woro  finely  marked,  nnd  the  general  cast 
of  his  countcnanco  placid,  bespoi  king  dignity 
nttompered  with  hcnovoleiico,  and  every  quality 
oftho  heart  thut  has  a  tendency  to  beget  confi- 
dence nnd  onsuro  esteem." — Ho  had  a  kcon  ap- 
preciation of  wit  in  others,  nnd  waa  often  witty 
himself.  On  ono  occasion,  Duhourg,  the  violin- 
ist, indulged  in  such  a  wandering  ratlaiza,  that 
ho  found  it  difficult  to  return  to  the  original  koy. 
When,  nt  last,  ho  did  arrive  at  the  final  "  shako," 
Handel  cried  out,  with  his  customary  coolness, 
"  Welcome  homo,  Mr.  Dubourg,  welcome  homo 
at  lost  I" — On  anothor  occasion,  a  singer  named 
Gordon,  accused  him  of  nccomponying  him 
badly,  and  declared  that  if  he  did  not  change  his 
style  ho  would  jump  upon  the  harpsichord  and 
smash  it.  "Lot  mo  Know  when  you  will  do 
that,"  exclaimed  tho  angry  composer,  "  and  I 
will  advordise  it;  for  I  am  sure  more  bcoplo  will 
come  to  see  you  shump,  dan  dey  will  come  to 


Handel  replied,  "  Den  pring  up  to  tinner  prestis- 
simo, I  am  do  gombany."  When  asked  what 
wero  his  feelings  during  the  composition  of  the 
Hallelujah  ('bonis,  lie  replied,  "I  did  think  I 
did  see  nil  heaven  before  me,  and  the  great  God 
himself !"  Ho  often  wept  whilo  composing  some 
of  his  most  pathetic  airs. 


CillLDKKN  OF  ADVERSITY. 

Tho  editor  of  tho  Newburyport  Herald  has 
boon  to  the  almshouse  in  that  placo.  He  gives 
a  very  interesting  occount  of  his  visit  thoro,  with 
many  historical  details  of  tho  previous  life  of 
some  of  its  inmates.  Tho  two  following  par- 
agraphs close  his  description.  They  forcibly 
illusirato  tho  mutations  of  human  life.  "  Sov- 
ornl  old  Indies  also  interested  us  much.  Ono,  on- 
gaged  in  knitting,  told  us  of  bettor  days.  She 
bclongB  to  tho  stock  that  has  furnished  un  ad- 
miral to  tho  British  navy;  ond  her  own  father 
was  favorably  known  in  this  town.  Ho  was  a 
pntriot  of  tho  Revolution  nnd  served  through  that 
wnr  from  its  beginning  to  tho  end.  Four  years 
bo  was  one  of  Washington's  body-guard,  and  was 
in  evory  battle  where  the  general  was  prcBcnt. 
Sho  had  a  brother,  who  Iios  huried  at  St.  Helena, 
who  was  one  of  tho  most  successful  sea-captains 
that  ovor  sailed  a  ship.  Ho  mado  twenty-four 
voyuges  to  India  without  tho  loss  of  a  dollar  to 
owners  or  insurance  companies.  During  Bona- 
parte'B  last  imprisonment  he  hold  conversations 
with  him,  and  mado  overtures  for  hie  release. 


MM.mi,  OF  A  R1IIKR1AN  CHIEF. 

At  a  lato  meeting  oftho  London  Royal  Histor- 
ical Society,  Mr.  Atkinson,  whoso  interesting 
travels  among  tho  Kirgi/,  and  other  nomads  of 
Siberia,  have  recently  been  published,  delivered 
to  the  mcoting  "  a  nurrativo  of  some  of  his  ad- 
ventures among  iboso  rarely  visited  tribes,"  giv- 
ing a  graphic  picture  of  their  habits  and  man- 
ners. Tho  following  is  nn  account  of  tho  funerul 
of  a  chief  named  Darmn  Syrym,  who  died  near 
Norznisan,  when  Mr.  Atkinson  was  on  a  visit  to 
the  tribe  :  Ho  soon  us  the  chief  waH  dead,  mes- 
sengers wero  sent  oil' to  invite  tho  hoiul  men  re- 
siding within  a  hundred  miles,  who  all  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  tho  place.  The  body  of  tho 
chief  was  laid  out  in  his  best  attire,  his  chair  of 
state  was  placed  at  his  head,  his  saddle,  arms 
and  clothing  wero  hung  around,  and  silk  cur- 
tains were  suspended  from  the  roof  of.  bis 
yourt.  His  wives  and  daughters,  with  tho  fe- 
males of  the  tribe,  knelt  around,  chanting  tho 
funeral  dirgo,  in  which  tho  voices  of  men  occa- 
sionally joined.  While  this  waa  going  on,  tho 
funeral  feast  was  preparing.  Ten  horses  and  a 
hundrod  sheep  were  slaughtered,  and  the  flesh 
thrown  into  numerous  cauldrons,  boiling  ovor 
fires  kindled  in  the  ground,  which  wero  constant- 
ly kept  Btirred  by  men  stripped  to  the  waist. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food  was  dressed, 
the  feast  began.  The  guests  sat  in  a  circle  round 
the  meat,  the  chiefs  nearest  the  centre  ;  those  of 
next  degree  next  them  ;  and  the  women  outside. 


PAUL  JONEK'8  «REAT  NAVAL  BATTLE. 

Tho  history  of  naval  warfare  records  no  more 
terrible  sea  fight  than  that  between  tho  Bon- 
bommo  Richard  and  tho  Serupis  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  Often  as  its  story 
has  been  told,  tho  recital  still  stirs  tho  blood  like 
tin)  blast  of  o  trumpet  on  the  field  of  battlo.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  John  Paul  Jones  wns 
placed  in  command  of  an  important  expedition, 
which  was  fitted  out  under  tho  joint  auspices  of 
France  and  the  colonics.  The  fleet  was  com- 
posed of  five  vessels — the  Due  do  Duras,  Alli- 
ance. Pallas,  Cerf,  and  Vengeance.  The  vessels 
were;  all  French  except  tho  Alliance,  but  sailed 
under  American  commissions,  given  by  Doctor 
Franklin,  and  were  to  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  tho  American  navy  during  tho  cmise.  In 
compliment  to  Doctor  Franklin,  the  name  of  the 
DnTOC  was  changed  to  tho  Bonbomme  Richard, 
and  this  became  tho  (lug-ship  of  the  expedition. 
Tho  fleet  sailed  from  L'Orient  in  Juno,  1 779,  but 
became  scattered,  and,  after  taking  a  few  prizes, 
returned  to  port.  It  sailed  again  in  August,  with 
two  strong  French  privateers,  and  soon  cap- 
tured a  most  valuable  prizo.  Afterwards,  the 
whole  squadron,  except  tho  Cerf  and  two  pri- 
vateers, was  cruising  under  the  moutfl  of  the 
number,  when  tho  Baltic  fleet,  of  about  forty 
merchantmen,  mado  its  appearance  from  behind 
Flamborough  Head,  protected  by  the  Serapis  of 
forty -four  guns,  and  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
of  twenty-two  guns.    Jones  immediately  signaled 
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hear  you  sing  !" — On  first  hearing  the  musical 
instrument  called  the  Serpent,  he  took  a  dislike 
to  its  sounds  and  inquired,  "  Vat  bo  dat1?"  And 
being  told  it  was  called  "  a  serpent,"  he  replied, 
"  0,  de  serbent,  ay ;  but  it  not  be  de  serbent  vat  se- 
tuced  Eve." — To  a  friend  who  expressed  his  sor- 
row at  seeing  the  theatre  so  empty,  he  rejoined, 
"  Nevro  moind,  de  music  vil  sount  de  petter." 
— He  undertook  the  care  of  a  lad  who  was 
strongly  recommended  to  him,  but  the  lad  run- 
ning away,  he  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself, 
"  De  tefel  1  de  fater  vas  desheeved ;  de  mutter  vas 
desheeved  ;  but  I  vas  not  desheeved  !  He  is  ein 
schountrel,  and  coot  for  nutting." — The  singer 
Carestini  refused  to  sing  the  air  in  Alcina, 
"Verdi  Prati "  (Green  Meadows),  as  not  adapt- 
ed to  his  voice.  Handel  rushed  to  his  house  and 
addressed  him,  "  You  toe !  don't  I  know  petter 
as  your  shelf  voat  es  pest  for  you  to  sing!  If 
you  will  not  sing  all  de  song  voat  I  give  you,  I 
will  not  pay  you  ein  stiver  !" — Signora  Cazzoni, 
during  a  rehearsal  of  the  opera  of  Otkone,  pro- 
tested that  she  would  not  sing  the  air  "  Falsa  im- 
magine  "  (vain  hopes).  Handel  flew  at  her  in  a 
furious  rage,  exclaiming,  "  I  always  knew  you 
were  a  very  tefel,  but  I  6hall  now  let  you  know 
dat  I  am  Beelzebub,  debrinceof  detefels  !"  and 
swore  he  would  throw  her  out  of  the  window. 
— Having  to  dine  at  a  tavern,  he  ordered  before- 
hand a  dinner  for  three  persons,  and  when  at  the 
appointed  hour  he  sat  down  at  the  table,  ex- 
pressed his  astonishment  that  the  dinner  was  not 
brought  up.  The  landlord  said,  "  We  will  bring 
it  np,  sir,  as   soon  as  the  company  arrives. 


'  He  was  a  kind  brother,'  said  this  woman,  '  and 
had  he  lived,  I  never  should  have  been  here.' 

"  There  was  another  old  lady  that  very  much 
impressed  us.  She  was  really  beautiful ;  not  an 
uncommon  thing,  however,  for  where  vice  does 
not  deform,  women  almost  invariably  become 
more  interesting  as  they  grow  old.  She  was  full 
of  woman's  dignity  and  grace,  and  a  pleasant 
smile  played  over  her  pale  face,  curling  lips  of 
beauty,  and  sending  lustre  to  eyes  that  had  all 
the  placid  innocence  of  childhood.  She  spoke 
of  other  days,  of  different  circumstances,  of  gen- 
tle blood — of  father,  mother,  brother,  all  gone 
now,  and  Bhe,  the  last  of  her  race,  in  poverty. 
As  the  only  daughter — the  light  and  joy  of  her 
father's  house,  she  was  unfortunately  brought  up 
without  labor,  and  to-day  her  small  hand  is  as 
delicate  as  an  infant's.  Fond  parents  thought 
only  of  what  affection  could  do,  and  what  wealth 
could  bestow  on  her.  Among  the  gay  she  was 
the  gayest ;  through  the  mazes  of  the  dance  she 
passed  like  the  form  of  a  sylph,  and  in  all  the 
virgin  train  not  one  shone  more  brightly  than 
she.  Times  changed  ;  wealth  vanished;  friends 
departed ;  and  now  she  sits  there,  bearing  the 
traces  of  the  post,  but  looking  more  hopefully  to 
the  future,  when  the  weary  day  (-hall  have  ended, 
and  the  glad  summons  shall  call  her  to  join  those 
who  have  gone  before,  and  where  God's  own 
hand  shall  wipe  away  each  tear,  and  bid  all  sor; 
rows  cease." 

«  —  »— -♦ 

Drunkenness  turns  a  man  out  of  himself,  and 
leaves  a  beast  in  his  room. 


The  feast  lasted  seven  days,  during  which  two 
thousand  persons  partook  heartily  in  the  con- 
sumption of  mutton  and  horseflesh.  On  the 
eighth  day,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  tomb 
on  a  camel ;  the  camel  also  carried  the  chair  of 
state.  The  two  favorite  horses  of  the  chief  fol- 
lowed, after  which  went  the  whole  tribe,  singing 
the  funeral  hymn.  On  reaching  the  place  of 
burial,  tho  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave,  and 
the  horses  were  forthwith  slain  and  placed  beside 
the  body  of  their  master.  When  the  grave  was 
filled  up,  all  returned  to  the  encampment  to  con- 
tinue the  funeral  feast,  which  was  furnished  by 
one  hundred  horses  and  one  thousand  sheep, 
slaughtered  for  the  occasion.  The  festival  con- 
tinued several  days  after  the  burial,  the  chiefs  and 
the  family  of  the  deceased  chanting  his  praises 
every  day,  until  all  the  guests  had  gradually  de- 
parted for  their  homes.  The  feast  was  kept  up 
by  the  tribe  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards  ; 
and  the  chanting  was  repeated  every  day,  at  sun- 
rise and  sunset,  for  a  whole  year.  Mr.  Atkinson 
dwelt  on  the  very  impressive  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony— the  wailing  music  of  the  funeral  chants, 
the  sorrow,  apparent  at  least,  exhibited  by  an 
immense  concourse  of  mourners,  mingled  with 
the  almost  savage  accompaniment  of  the  feast ; 
all  this,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  which  seemed  of 
unlimited  extent,  produced  an  effect  which  an 
Englishman  finds  it  difficult  to  picture  to  himself. 
The  native  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  of 
these  bleak  solitudes,  as  they  were  developed  to 
our  traveller,  furnished  a  field  of  survey  of  much 
interest  and  reflection. 


orders  for  a  general  chase,  and  very  great  con- 
fusion became  observable  among  the  merchant 
Beet,  which  the  English  armed  vessels  prepared 
to  defend.  Here  Landais  disobeyed  Jones's  or- 
ders, by  cowardly  ordering  the  Alliance  to  a  dis- 
tance. Night  set  in,  while  the  Richard  and  Pal- 
las, and  their  English  opponents,  were  manoeu- 
vering  for  the  advantage.  Early  in  the  evening  the 
Richard  and  Serapis  engaged  Jones  was  aware 
of  the  superiority  of  the  Serapis,  and  hence  en- 
deavored to  lay  across  the  bow  of  that  vessel.  In 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  this,  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Serapis  ran  between  the  poop  and  mizzen- 
mast  of  the  Richard,  in  which  position  both  ves- 
sels were  immediately  lashed  together  by  Jones. 
The  wind  afterwards  swung  them  around,  so 
close  together  that  the  muzzles  of  the  respective 
guns  almost  touched  each  other,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion the  action  continued  during  two  hours.  The 
engagement  grew  warmer  and  warmer,  and  the 
combatants  fought  hand  To  hand.  The  Richard 
had  been  pierced  by  numerous  eighteen  pound 
balls,  and  was  rapidly  filling.  Only  three  nine- 
pounders  kept  up  the  cannonade  from  the  Rich- 
ard ;  but  the  marines  in  the  tops  sent  down  vol- 
leys of  bullets  on  to  the  deck  of  the  Englishman. 
Ignited  fire  bails  were  scattered  on  the  deck  of 
the  Serapis,  which  at  once  was  on  fire  in  a  dozen 
places  at  once.  On  three  or  four  occasions  both 
vessels  were  on  fire  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
heat  of  the  engagement  the  Alliance  approached, 
and  from  one  of  her  broadsides  eleven  men  in  tho 
Richard  were  wounded,  and  ono  ofhVer  killed. 
Soon  after  the  Serupis  und  Scarborough  struck. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


)art'B  €axtttx. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WEE   WILLIE'S    SMILE! 

BY  M.   T.   OALDOE. 

0,  wse  Willie's  smile,  to  his  mother's  eye, 

la  the  loveliest  Bight  beneath  the  sky, 

It  bring  a  joy  that  is  holier  far 

Than  the  blessings  of  love  or  of  friendship  are. 

For  the  soft,  dark  eye  hath  a  wistful  gleam 

It  caught  from  the  angels,  he  left  in  his  dream; 

As  regretting  half  he  has  come  away, 

From  those  regions  bright  to  this  world  of  clay. 

But  the  radiant  smile  that  dawns  apace, 
Telia  of  solace  found,  in  his  mother's  face, 
Accepting  the  light  of  its  earnest  love, 
For  loss  of  the  wings  that  have  fled  above. 

0,  sweet  are  the  lips  where  that  rare  smile  breaks, 
As  the  violet's  breath  when  the  south  wind  wakes! 
0,  wee  Willie's  smile,  to  his  mother's  eye, 
Is  the  loveliest  sight  beneath  the  sky! 


SLEEP. 
'  Be  of  good  heart,  and  may  thy  sleep  be  sweet," 
Lad urlad  said.    Alas!  that  cannot  be 
To  one  whose  dajs  are  days  of  misery. 
How  often  did  she  stretch  her  hands  to  greet 
Ereenia,  rescued  in  the  dreams  of  night! 
How  oft  amid  the  vision  of  delight. 
Fear  in  her  heart  all  is  not  as  it  seems ; 
Then  from  unsettled  slumber  start,  and  hear 
The  winds  that  moan  above,  the  waves  below! 
Thou  hast  been  called,  0  Sleep,  the  friend  of  Woe, 
But  "tis  the  happy  that  have  called  thee  so 

Soutqey. 


GREATNE3S. 

Real  glory 
Springs  from  the  silent  conquest  of  ourselves; 
And  without  that  the  conqueror  is  naught 
But  the  first  slave  — Thomson. 


M\Ux'#  (fey  tiftafc 

GOSSIP  WITH   THE   BE1DER. 

—  The  London  Times  lately  commented  on  the  fact 
that  at  the  late  great  celebration  in  Paris,  there  was  no 
speech-making,  except  the  remarks  of  the  emperor,  and 
they  were  exceedingly  brief.  Had  the  celebration  taken 
place  in  London  or  in  any  city  of  America,  the  length  of 
the  proceedings  would  have  been  doubled  by  the  out- 
pouring of  that  eloquence  which  is  a  gift  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  which  in  countries  peopled  by  Anglo- 
Saxons  is  often,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  nuisance.  It  Is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  power  of  eloquence  is  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  conversational  power.  The  French  are  the 
most  brilliant  talkers  in  the  world— all  of  them,  men, 
women  and  children,  talk  fluently,  and  talk  well,  but 
they  have  produced  only  enough  off-hand  public  speakers 
to  form  an  exception  to  a  general  rule.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  and  Americans,  who  have  Tery  little 
conversational  power,  can  point  to  thousands  of  brilliant 
orators.  John  Bull  is  shy  and  hesitating,  or  blunt  and 
laconic  in  conversation;  Brother  Jonathan,  free  from  the 
mauvaise  honte  of  his  English  brother,  has  a  very  limited 
amount  of  small  talk,  and  is  very  apt  in  company  to 
harangue  and  lecture  rather  than  converse.     These  are 

curious  facts If  the  autumn  ends  as  it  commenced 

we  shall  have  had  one  of  the  finest  seasons  within  our 
memory; — made  of  cool  nights,  bright,  bracing  morn- 
ings, golden  meridians,  and  entrancing  afternoons. 
Mental  and  bodily  exercise  arc  both  prompted  by  the 
glorious  weather  that  precedes  the  long  reign  of  hot-air 

stoves  and  oven-like  apartments Punch  says:    A 

woman's  tongue  is  a  sharp  weapon  that  she  should  never 
draw  excepting  in  her  self-defence,  and  then  only  after 
the  strongest  provocation.    That  weapon,  sharp  as  it  is, 

is  never  so  effective  as  when  tempered  with  mercy "I 

rode  out  yesterday,"  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Literary  Gazette,  under  date  of  the  2d  ult., 
"  to  see  the  little  species  of  cottage  farm  that  the  Town 
Council  of  Paris  ha3  given  to  Lamartine.  It  is  as  yet  a 
rambling  sort  of  edifice,  but  when  half  of  it  shall  be 
pulled  down  (which  workmen  are  now  busy  upon)  it  wiil 
be  a  pretty  place  enough,  and  the  greatest  poet  of  modern 
France  (one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  ages)  may  retire 
there  to  a  pleasant  half-solitude,  that  even  his  best 
friends  may  think  of  with  satisfaction.  The  land  is  bad 
(or  else  it  would  probably  never  have  been  made  a  pres- 
ent of),  but  I  should  fancy  cabbages  and  potatoes  are  not 
exactly  the  produce  the  lover  of  'Eloise  '■  will  ask  from 
his  garden,  and  the  few  trees  iound  it  give  it  a  cool, 
shady,  sequestered  air,  that  is  charming  in  this  broiling 
weather.  It  nestles  just  under  the  princely  plantation 
of  La  Muette,  where  Madame  Du  Barry  once  'sat  en- 
throned.' reigning  over  '  La  France,''  as  she  was  wont  to 
style  Louis  XV  ,  and  where  the  widow  of  the  late  Pierre 
Erard,  the  pianoforte  maker,  now  dwells.  All  the  shade 
and  ail  the  perfumes  of  the  once  royal  residence  are  gra- 
tuitously poured  forth  upon  a  seemingly  humble  neigh- 
bor, and  the  nightingales  of  La  Muette  will  send  forth 
their  heavenly  strains  unconsciously  to  the  ear  of  as  glo- 
rious a  master  of  song  ad  themselves." The  Panama 

directors  have  confirmed  the  action  of  their  committee 
in  the  purchase  of  the  Collins  steamers.  The  Pacific 
Mail  Company  had  already  doDe  so.  The  ships  will  be 
put  into  a  new  company  and  will  commence  their  trips 

the  5th  of  October ,:  I  hope  you  arc  not  disposed  to 

question  the  character  of  my  -milk,1'  said  a  dairyman  to 
to  his  customer.     "  0.  no,  indeed,  It  has  evidently  been 

pumped  enough  already." Truth  is  the  golden  fruit 

which  hangs  upon  the  tree  of  liberty.  How  beautiful, 
and  yet  how  difficult  for  poor  mortals  to  grasp  it.  . .  .Phy- 
sicians are  the  nut  crackers  used  by  angels  to  get  our 
Sauls  out  of  the  shells  thit  surround  them A  son 


of  Marshal  Macdonald,  one  of  those  great  captains  who 
filled  Europe  with  their  renown  during  the  career  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  is  now  residing  in  Indiana.  He  is 
represented  as  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  standing. 
His  eon,  and  of  course  the  grandson  of  the  marshal, 
now  resides  in  St.  Louis.  He  is  a  young  member  of  the 
bar,  of  fine  personal  appearance,  and  stated  to  be  promis- 
ing in  his  profession Everybody  has  heard  of  the 

famous  letters  that  passed  between  the  adverse  chiefs  of 
Tir  Connell  and  Tryone,  the  most  laconic  correspondence 
in  history:  ''Pay  me  my  tribute,  or  if  you  don't — 
0 "Dos nell."     "I  owe  you  no  tribute,  and  if  I  did — 

O'Neil.'* The  Baltimore  Exchange  says:    "Those 

persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  pine 
forests  of  the  South  as  of  comparatively  small  commer- 
cial importance  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  hewn  timber,  of  the  sawed  plank,  boards, 
scantling,  rosin,  pitch,  and  turpentine  is  estimated  to  be 
not  less,  in  the  "aggregate,  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars;  while  it  is  impossible  to  compute  the 
yearly  loss  by 'waste,  in  girdling  trees  that  are  the  growth 
of  centuries  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  new  planta- 
tions or  extending  the  area  of  those  already  worked A 

package  was  received  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  re- 
cently, containing  two  living  specimens  of  the  Texas 
horned  frogs.  They  were  brought  from  Huntsville,  Texas. 
in  a  mail  bag.  and  had  received  no  food  since  they  left 

Texas A  case  on  trial  in  the  Police  Court  of  Bangor, 

recently,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  whereupon 
the  defendant  determined  to  appeal.  The  judge  fixed 
the  amount  for  which  he  would  be  required  to  find  sure- 
ties bsfore  his  appeal  could  be  allowed,  and  he  went  out 
to  obtain  bis  bondsmen.  In  the  meantime  the  judge 
had  commenced  the  trial  of  another  cause,  when  the  de- 
fendant came  in,  and  without  ceremony  asked  the  judge, 
"  will  yer  honor  take  a  '  hoss?'  His  honor  said  a  "  boss" 
wouldn't  answer,  and  so  could  not  be  received  as  sure- 
ty  We  see  that  the  bishop  of  Exeter  (England)  has 

sanctioned  a  plan  proposed  to  him  for  organizing  a  com- 
munity of  women  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  works  of  charity  and  piety.  They  are  to  be 
called  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  or  '■  Deaconesses  "  No  per- 
sonal vows  are  to  be  taken.  A  period  of  probation  will 
first  have  to  be  passed,  during  which  it  will  be  allowable 
to  leave  at  any  time.  After  this,  an  engagement  to  the 
society,  for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  years,  will  be  made 

renewable  at  the  expiration  of  that  term A  white 

flag  has  for  some  days  past  been  floating  over  the  House 
of  Correction  at  Hohenelbe,  in  Bohemia,  to  indicate  that 
there  are  no  prisoners.  The  prison  is  the  only  one  in  a  dis- 
trict containing  a  population  of  70,000,  the  greater  part 

of  whom  are  poor  weavers. It  is  stated  that  Spain 

intends  to  extend  a  more  liberal  form  of  government  to 

Cuba A  public  dinner  was  given    to  William  H. 

Webb,  Esq.,  on  the  28th  day  of  July,  at  the  residence  of 
the  American  consul  atSt.  Peter=burgh,  by  the  American 
residents  in  Russia.  Speeches  highly  commendatory  of 
the  American  shipbuilder  were  made,  and  toasts  drank 
in  bumpers  of  champagne,  by  some  thirty  or  forty  gen- 
tlemen who  sat  down  to  dinner A  California  paper 

says  a  miner,  numed  Gibson,  took  out  of  his  sluices  on 
Coyote  Creek,  near  Vallecito.  a  seventy  ounce  lump  of 
gold  mixed  with  quartz.     After  separating,  there  were 

forty   ounces  of  pure  gold A  price  fight  between 

Heenan  and  Tom  Say  era,  the  English  champion,  is  an- 
nounced,  A  letter  from  Constantinople  states  tbat 

such  is  the  prodigality  of  the  sultan,  that,  though  his 
civil  list  is  27,000,000  francs,  the  ninth  of  the  total  reve- 
nue of  Turkey,  his  debts  amount  to  nearly  600,000,000 
francs.  As  examples  of  his  majesty's  extravagance,  the 
letter  states  that  in  1858  he  borrowed  10,000,000  francs 
at  11  per  cent.,  to  pay  for  a  fete  given  to  his  two  daugh- 
ters, and  the  palace  of  Dolmabatche  recently  cost  him 
70,000,000  francs.  According  to  this  letter,  the  sultan 
has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money,  and  as  a  proof  of  it 
relates  that  having  once  asked  what  the  palace  of  Dol- 
mabatche had  cost,  he  was  told,  '*Only3500  piastres," 
(584  francs),  and  that  he  gravely  accepted  the  answer  as 
true.  The  sultan,  the  letter  adds,  has  a  great  many 
ministers,  each  of  whom  receives  250,000  francs  a  year, 
and  in  his  army  are  120  muchirs  (marshals),  each  with 
the  pay  of  200,000  francs  a  year.  In  addition,  the  mar- 
shals, when  holding  commands,  extort  money  from  the 
populations.  The  one  at  Erzeroum,  for  example,  Is 
represented  to  make  not  less    than    800,000    francs  a 

year The  residents  of  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 

were  very  much  amused  at  the  coolness  of  a  party  of 
mourners  who  followed  the  last  remains  of  some  departed 
relative  or  friend  to  the  grave,  the  other  day.  They  were 
seated  in  a  wagon,  in  the  most  cozy  and  sociable  of  at.ti- 
tpdes,  with  a  huge  water-melon  reposing  in  the  midst, 
from  which  each  carved  and  ate  with  a  gusto  peculiar  to 
the  occasion,  the  rinds  strewiDg  the  road  on  each  side, 
and  marking  the  course  down  the  aveuue  as  far  as  could 

be  seen The  London  Field  says  it  is  calculated  in  the 

Ring  that  Mr  Ten  Broeck  is  a  richerman  by  J-40,000  than 
he  was  when  he  landed  on  those  hospitable  shores  in 

1857 The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 

Guardian  says  that  Miss  Evans,  now  known  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  Adam  Bede,  was  only  nineteen  when  she  trans- 
lated, and  translated  well,  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu..She 
has  long  been  known  in  literary  society  in  London  as  the 
contributor  of  several  very  thoughtful  papers  to  the 
Westminster  Review,  particularly  some  on  the  position, 
duties,  and  difficulties  of  women.  Miss  Evans  is  either  a 
native  of,  or  was  long  a  resident  in,  Nuneaton,  where 

some  of  her  family  still   live The  success  of  the 

General  Admiral  steam  frigate  is  unquestionable.  The 
emperor  has  promoted  all  of  the  Russian  officers  who 
were  in  this  country  engaged  in  superintending  her  con- 
struction  Sir  John  Herschel  attributes  the  appear- 
ance of  the  aurora  to  the  agency  of  electricity.  This 
wonderful  agent,  says  he,  which  we  see  in  intense  activ- 
ity in  lightning,  and  in  a  feebler  and  more  diffused  form 
traversing  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere  in  the 
northern  lights,  is  present,  probably.  In  immense  abun- 
dance in  every  form  of  matter  which  surrounds,  us,  but 
becomes  sensible  only  when  disturbed  by  excitements  of 
peculiar  kinds At  Paris,  as  we  learn  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  New  York  Express.  Miss  Mary  Mason, 
daughter  of  theAmerican  minister,  was  married  to  Mr. 


Archer  Anderson  of  "Virginia.  The  marriage  took  place 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  and  was  a  quiet, 

unosterj  tatious  affair According  to  advices  received 

in  St.  Louis,  3499  emigrant  wagons  have  passed  over  the 
Western  Plains  this  season,  for  California  and  Salt  Lake 
City,  four  fifths  of  them  going  to  California.  Loose  cat- 
tle estimated  at  from  120,000  to  140,000;  sheep,  about 

6000 In  Europe  quite  a  difference  exists  in  the  per 

centage  of  deaths  in  the  north  and  south.  In  the  for- 
mer, death  annually  takes  one  man  in  every  forty-four, 
in  the  latter,  one  in  every  thirty-sis — while  for  the  whole 
population,  amounting  to  two  huadred  and  ten  millions, 

one  in  forty  die  annually Captain  Chappell,  of  New 

London,  who  saved  a  man  from  drowning  recently,  was 
just  about  to  be  married,  and  had  on  his  l*  best  clothes  " 
at  the  time.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  plunged  in,  like 
the  illustrious  hero  of  antiquity,  ul  accoutred  as  he 
was,  and  after  saving  the  man,  was  married  in  his  wet 
suit.  It  is  considered  a  proof  of  bravery,  this  reckless- 
ness concerning  his  wardrobe A  most  valuable  dis- 
covery of  diamonds  has  lately  been  made  at  the  foot  of 

the  Oural  Mountains.     One   consigned  to  Mr.  R ,  of 

Batheaston,  as  a  specimen,  brought  £60.000  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that   a  mine  of  inexhaustible 

wealth   has   been   discovered An  ascent    of   Mont 

Blanc  has  been  made  by  a  route  hitherto  supposed  im- 
practicable. The  party  leaving  Chamounix  consisted  of 
the  Rev.  E  Headland,  G-  Hodgkinson,  and  C  Hudson, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Foster  and  George  Joad,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  six  Chamounix  guides.    This  route  is  free  from 

crevasses,  rocks,  any  similar  difficulties A  burlesque 

target  company,  denominated  the  "Umbrella  Guard," 
paraded  the  streets  of  New  York  recently,  bound  on  a 
pleasure  excursion.  Each  man  of  this  fantastical  look- 
ing corps  was  armed  with  an  umbrella,  and  bore  no 
other  implement  of  war. 


Jomgn  ^ntfUigcuw. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  political  news  from  Europe  is  unimportant,  though 
the  prospects  are  that  a  settlement  of  the  Italian  ques- 
tion, at  least  temporarily,  will  be  arrived  at,  and  that 
peace  for  some  years  will  reign  in  Europe.  In  England, 
however,  fears  of  the  future  attitude  of  Louis  Napoleon 
are  still  entertained. — It  is  rumored  in  Paris  that  the 
State  is  about  to  bring  an  action  against  a  private  in- 
dividual for  the  restitution  of  Cardinal  Richelieu's  head, 
which  was  cut  off  when  the  mob  broke  into  the  chapel  of 
the  Sorbonne,  at  the  time  of  the  great  revolution,  and 
has  hitherto  been  kept  as  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  a 
deputy,  into  whose  hands  it  fell.— The  Galway  Steamship 
Company  has  contracted  for  four  new  side-wbeel  steam- 
ers, nearly  as  latere  as  the  Persia,  and  one  of  them,  now 
building  on  the  Clyde,  will  probably  be  put  on  the  line 
in  May  next.— The  Liverpool  Journal  says:  'Our  gov- 
ernment is  not  without  some  anxiety.  The  queen  has 
been  reviewing  the  troops  at  Aldershott,  and  increased 
anxiety  is  manifested  for  the  formation  of  volunteer  and 
rifle  corps.  They  are  now  very  numerous,  say  3J,000 
men:  but,  if  the  plan  was  rendered  popular,  instead  of 
30,000  there  would  be  300,000  active  and  intelligent 
young  men  under  drill." — It  is  said  in  London  that  the 
recent  article  in  the  London  Quarterly  Review,  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  a  French  invasion  of  England 
is  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  the  eminent 
military  writer. 

King  and  Queen  of  Naples. 

A  Naples  letter  says :  "  The  king  and  his  bride  are  at 
Quisisana.  His  majesty  drives  out  escorted  by  a  company 
of  guides  and  forest  keepers  on  horseback,  armed  to  the 
teeth.  A  gentleman  wishing  the  other  day  to  present  a 
petition  to  the  king  waited  at  a  point  where  he  was  com- 
ing down  the  bill  from  Quisisana,  and  where  the  carriage 
was  obliged  to  go  at  a  slow  pace.  The  kiug,  on  approach- 
ing, would  not  take  the  petition,  but  the  gentleman  per- 
sisted in  walking  by  the  carriage  till  the  queen  slid  her 
arm  behind  her  husband's  shoulders  and  took  the  paper. 
After  delivering  the  paper  he  was  arrested  by  the  king's 
followers  and  well  flogged.  This  is  the  way  the  young 
sovereign,  just  come  to  his  throne,  treats  his  subjects. 
As  for  the  intelligent  little  queen,  she  is  as  miserable  as 
may  be,  and  is  reported  to  have  very  little  respect  for 
her  husband,  on  account  of  the  absurd  education  given 
him  by  bis  father,  and  which  unfits  him  as  much  for 
private  as  public  life." 

The  Great  Eastern. 

The  Mechanic's  Magazine  thus  treats  of  the  Great 
Eastern  as  a  war  ship  :  "  Without  in  the  least  degree 
detracting  from  her  commercial  qualities,  or  increasing 
her  cost,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  so  constructed  her  that 
no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  10-inch  gun3  might 
be  placed  on  board  of  her  and  be  fought,  if  the  govern- 
ment should  at  any  time  desire  to  convert  her  into  a 
ship  of  war,  either  temporarily  or  otherwise.  This  is  no 
small  matter." 

Prussia. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says 
that  owing  to  the  complications  of  the  affairs  of  Italy 
the  Prusoian  government  is  favorable  to  a  European 
Congress,  as  it  would  be  an  acknowledgement  that 
France  and  Austria  are  the  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if 
such  weighty  questions  are  allowed  to  be  decided  by  the 
Zurich  Conference. 

Austria. 

Letters  from  Vienna  express  apprehension  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Italian  question  will  not  be  settled  at 
Zurich,  and  give  a  report  that  furloughs  granted  to  Aus- 
trian soldiers  returning  from  Italy,  had  been  suspended, 
and  tbat  seven  out  of  twelve  Austrian  corps  d'armee  are 
to  be  retained  on  a  war  footing. 

The  Paris  "Patrie." 

Tbo  Paris  Patrie  having  given  utterance  to  stroDganti- 
Austrian  sentiments,  had,  pursuant  to  official  orders, 
told  its  readers  that  it  does  not  receive  its  inspiration 
from  the  government,  but  expresses  its  own  views  only, 


The  Invasion  of  England. 

The  London  Advertiser  gives  the  following  curious 
news  in  its  Paris  correspondence:  "Engineers  have 
been  sent  to  Eologne  to  survey  the  whole  line  of  coast 
thence  to  Calais,  that  they  may  fix  upon  a  spot  for  the 
formatien  of  a  seaport  sufficiently  spacious  to  contain 
a  fleet  of  fifty  transports,  and  that  the  minister  of 
marine  had  notified  his  subalterns  that  fifty  transports, 
each  capable  of  containing  two  thousand  men,  must  be 
ready  and  waiting  on  the  coast  opposite  Dover  by  the 
commencement  of  the  ensuing  year."  The  writer  says 
the  statement  reposes  on  excellent  authority,  and  a  full 
confirmation  of  its  authenticity  had  been  telegraphed  to 
the  English  government.  He  throws  out  a  conjecture 
that  a  French  altercation  with  Belgium  will  supply  a 
pretext  for  a  rupture  with  England.  This  story  was  of 
course  regarded  as  a  ridiculous  canard. 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

The  King  of  Sardinia,  in  returning  thanks  for  a  medal 
presented  to  him  by  a  private  society,  says  that  his  efforts 
were  always  concentrated  for  the  great  national  cause, 
that  he  lived  for  it  and  wa3  ready  to  die  for  it ;  that  diffi- 
culties and  misfortunes  arise  which  must  and  certainly 
will  be  surmounted,  and  that  in  view  of  the  wisdom  and 
good  order  now  displayed  in  the  Duchies  and  the  Ro- 
magna,  it  has  been  impossible  to  go  further,  as  he  might 
have  wished.  In  conclusion,  he  pledged  his  best  efforts 
for  the  welfare  of  Italy. 

The  Collier  Polio. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  its  owner,  has  withdrawn  the 
famous  Collier  folio  from  the  British  Museum,  and  has 
placed  it  iu  the  hands  of  his  solicitor  for  safe  keeping. 
Such  was  the  excitement  which  the  question  raised  as  to 
the  good  faith  of  Mr.  Collier  and  the  corrector  of  the  folio 
had  created,  that  the  duke  thought  it  best  to  have  the 
volume  under  his  own  eye. 

Italy. 

The  object  of  the,  defensive  league  between  the  pro- 
visional governments  of  Tuscany  and  Bologna  and  the 
dictator  of  Modena,  is  stated  to  be  to  prevent  the  restor- 
ation of  the  fallen  governments, maintain  internal  order, 
and  lay  down  the  basis  of  assimilation  in  institutions. 

The  French  Liberals. 

The  liberals  in  France  are  represented  as  being  disap- 
pointed at  the  number  of  eminent  men  who  decline 
availing  themselves  of  the  amnesty.  Their  presence  in 
France  would,  it  is  contended,  be  advantageous  to  the 
cause  of  liberty. 

Venice. 

A  number  of  distinguished  Venetians  have  been  sent 
as  representatives  to  the  European  powers,  and  they  have 
issued  a  long  address  in  which  they  say  the  conduct  of 
Austria  ha3  not  changed  since  the  peace. 

The  "Times"  and  the  Tuscans. 

The  London  Times  strongly  urges  the  Tuscans  to  be 
prepared  to  resist  Austrian  aggression  even  if  they  have 
to  fight,  and  points  to  Garibaldi  as  a  noble  champion  for 
them  of  the  Washington  school. 

John  Ruskin. 

Mr.  John  Ruskin  is  at  Basle,  Switzerland.  He  has  a 
new  work  nearly  completed.  It  is  reported  that  he  has 
written  a  series  of  lectures,  with  the  ultimate  design  of 
delivering  them  in  the  United  States. 

China. 

Advices  from  Canton  say  a  fleet  of  190  vessels  would 
precede  the  English,  French  and  American  ambassadors 
up  the  Teiho,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  force  a 
passage  to  Pekin. 

The  General  Admiral. 

The  naval  critic  of  the  London  Times  gives  on  the 
whole  a  very  favorable  report  of  an  infpectlon  of  the 
Russian  frigate  General  Admiral,  which  remained  at 
Spithead. 

EaBt  India  Company. 

The  old  East  India  Company's  army  maybe  considered 
dissolved.  Five  thousand  Europeans  have  taken  their 
discharge,  and  four  thousand  more  were  expected 

Massacre  of  Christians. 

A  general  massacre  of  the  Christians  in  two  towns  In 
Borneo  is  reported.  Pilgrims  from  Mecca  are  supposed 
to  have  given  the  fignal  for  the  outbreak. 

The  Grand  Duke  Constantino. 

The  Rustian  journals  deny  that  the  Grand  Duke  Con- 
stantino's visit  to  England  has  any  political  object.  Ho 
only  went  to  study  naval  progress 

Austrian  Military*  Schools. 

The  Augsburg  Gazette  sajs  that  the  Austrian  military 
schools  are  to  be  completely  re-organized  on  the  model 
of  those  in  France. 

Egypt. 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt  is  increasing  his  army  consid- 
erably. 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Life,  Travels  and  Books  of  Alexander  Vow  Hum- 
boldt.    With  an  introduction  by  Bayard  Taylor.    New 
York:  Kudd  fc  Carleton.    12mo.    pp.482.    1S59. 
This  work,  based  on  a  wide  range  of  authorities,  is  well 
executed  and  full  of  interest,  and  is  worthy  of  the  ex- 
alted subject.     Humboldt  was  not  only  the  foremost  sci- 
entific man  of  his  age,  but  his  personal  adventures  were 
exceedingly  romantic,  and  his  character  lofty  and  stain- 
less.   Devoted  to  science  for  the  sake  of  science,  he  set 
little  store  by  the  earthly  honors  that  were  showered 
upon"  him.     The  record  of  such  a  life  is  invaluable  as  an 
example.     Boston:  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co. 

Miss  Leslie's  Beuayioor  Book.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Pe- 
terson &  Itrothers.    l2mo.    pp.  33  i. 
An  excellent  guide  and  manual  for  ladies,  writb?  n  by  a 

true   lady  and  a  fearless,  out-spoken  woman.     No  one 

can  read  it  without  benefiting  by  it.    Boston:    Shepard, 

Clark  &  Brown. 

Dickens  and  Scott. 

The  same  publishers  are  issuing  cheap  and  excellent 
editions  of  tbe  works  of  Charles  Dickens  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  numbers,  twenty-five  cents  each. 
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MM  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

LADIES!    LADIES!!    LADIES!!! 

Hoop  Skirts !    Hoop  Skirls ! !    Hoop  Skirls ! ! ! 

GIFTS!   GIFTS l!   GIFTSII! 

WK  would  respectfully  invito  the  attention  of  tho 
Ladle*  to  onr  improved  EUREKA  BK  EL  ETON 
AND  WOVEI  SKIRTS,  wlilrli  art.  unU.ir.HaUymiiultt.-a 
to  bo  unsurpassed  In  durability,  lightness  and  elegance. 
They  are,  wlu-i*v«r  Introduced,  Rut  innarsodlng  nil 
other*.  These  Skirts  are  nunufaotured  with  hoop*  of 
tin.  Uncut  quality  of  WATOH-SPRING  STBBL,  wbtoh 
(hat  enables  us  to  warrant  tho  flexibility  of  the  Spring 

Niillloltmt  66  sustain  the  tttinpe  of  tho  Skirt  agiilimt  tiny 
ordinary  utmgi'. 

WH  PROPOSE  ski.i.inu  THESE  SKIRTS  AT  THE 
RKOUI.AK  RETAIL  PRICE.  AND  GIVE  A  DIPT  \VI  Tit 
EACO  SKIRT  AT  THE  TIME  OP  SALE,  WORTH  FROM 
Fifty  Confn  to  $100— consisting  la  part  or  Ladles' 
Gold  and  SUntr  Whcohu.  Gold  Nock  Chain?,  Silk  Drews 
Patterns,  Setting  Machine*,  Work  Boxes,  Slivor-platud 
Tea  and  Tablo  Spoons,  Silver-plated  Butter  Knives  and 
Silt  Cellars,  Eight-day  Timepieces  find  Bronte  Clocks, 
Elegant  pets  of  Jewelry  for  Ladies,  Including  Breast  Pins 
and  Ear  Drops  to  match— Sets  of  Cam«o,  MoboId,  Lava, 
Coral  nnd  Garnet  Breast  Plus  nn.l  Drop*.  Plain  and  En- 
grtiTerj  Bracelets,  Gold  Lockets  of  all  Mzes,  Gold  Pencils 
iimi  Pens,  Ladies'  Kino  Crape  Shawls,  Lace  and  Swies 
Collars.  Ladles'  Broust  Pins,  E.u-  Kings,  Finger  Rings, 
Sleeve  Button*,  etc.,  with  a  largo  variety  of  article*  vary- 
ing from  60  cents  to  $25 

The  following  [a  a  partial  list  of  our  SKIRTS,  which 
are  offered  at  regular  retail  prices : 

Skirts  with  3u  Hoops  and  Bustle S5  00 

M        i*     22      »  "  4  50 

"        "     16      "  "  300 

»        »'     13      »  " 250 

»        '•     11      »  »  225 

"        "     21  Hoopg,  Plain 8  50 

"        «     16      »  «    275 

«        "     13      (•  '•    200 

»        «     11      "  «    175 

«        »       8      "  "    150 

If  any  Skirt  we  sell  does  not  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
every  respect,  it  can  be  returned  and  the  money  will  be 
refunded.     A  full  Catalogue  of  our  Skirts  nnd  induce- 
ments to  Agents,  etc.,  will  be  seut  on  application  to 
D.  It.  D.UFFIELD  &   Co., 
Wagner's  Building,  33  South  Third  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 

RI<  HARDSOYS    NEW   METHOD 

FOR  THE 

PIANO     FORTE 

is 
A   DECIDED    SUCCESSI 

AND  IS  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
The  Standard  "Work  of  Piano  Instruction. 

An  examination  will  convince  any  one  of 
ITS   SUPEBIORITY  AND  GENUINE  MERIT. 

Two  Editions  are  published,  one  adopting  American, 
the  other  Foreign  Fingering.  When  the  work  is  ordered. 
If  no  preference  is  designated,  the  edition  with  American 
Fingering  will  be  sent.  Price  S3,  on  receipt  of  which  it 
will  be  lorwarded  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 
sept21  3w  277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

PROFITABLE   EMPLOYMENT. 

PLEASE  TO  READ  THIS'.— Agents  wanted!— Extra 
inducements  for  1860!  All  persons  IN  WANT  OF 
EMPLOYMEXF  will  at  once  receive  our  Catalogue  of 
Books,  prepaid,  by  forwarding  us  their  address.  Partic- 
ular attention  is  requested  to  the  liberal  offers  we  make 
to  all  persons  engaging  in  the  sale  of  our  Large  Type 
Quarto  PICTORIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE,  with  about  One 
Thousand  Engravings.  On  receipt  of  the  established 
price,  Six  Dollars,  the  Pictorial  Family  Bible,  with  a 
well-bound  Subscription  Book,  wilt  be  carefully  boxed, 
and  forwarded  by  express,  at  our  risk  and  expense,  to 
any  central  town  or  village  in  the  United  States,  except- 
ing those  of  California,  Oregon  and  Texas.  Our  books 
are  sold  by  canvassers,  and  are  well  known  to  be  the 
most  saleable.    Address,  post  paid, 

liOBERT  SEARS,  Publisher, 

No.  181  William  Street,  New  York. 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

72  Trcmont  Street,  Boston. 

JUST  opened.  French  Corsets,  corsets,  CORSETS, 
CORSETS,  in  all  the  most  desirable  makes, 
from  one  dollar  upwards.  Please  examine.  Very  best 
FKEXCH  KID  GL  JVES  for  63  cents  a  pair. 

CTJSHMAN   &  BROOKS. 

TO    HOUSEKEEPERS. 

GET  MRS.  CORNELIUS'S  COOK  BOOK,  the  new  and 
revised  edition,  if  you  wish  to  excel  in  the  art  of 
Cookiog.  Published  by  BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 
Boston,  and  forwarded  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  the  price, 
75  cents.     Be  fure  to  send  for  it. 

CONVULSIONS. 

SPASMODIC  symptoms,  whether  depending  on  func- 
tional derangement,  or  a  disease  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, are  happily  modified  by  the  tonic  and  alterative 
power  of  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP;  the  terrifying  con- 
vulsions cease  and  order„is  restored  by  the  removal  of  the 
exciting  cau«e.  and  the  prevention  of  the  predisposition. 

CTJSHMAN    &  BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE    TMMOA'T    HOUSE, 

72  Tremonf  Street,  Boston. 

NEW  FRENCH  VEILS.  NEW  LtCES,  EDGINGS, 
NEW  BONNET  KIBBONS.  VELVET  RIBBONS, 
VKBNCB  FLOWERS,  RDCHES,  BUCK  ENGLISH 
CRAPES,  etc.,  etc.,  Wholesale  and  Retail,  very  cheap. 

PARSONS    <fc    GIBBT, 

STAMPERS   OF  EMBROIDERIES. 

jj2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 

L4DIE3'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  bj^he 
application  of  Gantophile.     Sold  by 

F    BROWN, 
augI3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

BOOK  BINDING.  " 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  No.  22  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Ballod's  Publishing  House. 


OXYGENATED-    HITTERS. 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  ETC. 
W.-  anil  th.i  ttterjtlon  of  the  reader  to  tho  following  let- 
t«E  from  President  Smith]  <>f  W*lleyOn  University  : 

Middlktown,  Conn.,  Feb.  28, 1809. 
Ski  ii  W,  Kuwr.K  &  (Jo  :—  GtntUmtn,— I  flril   iiiadu  DJ0 
i.f    thfl    OXYOBKATKD    BtTTSSB  00010   BOVon  or   eight    year* 

dgOi  Having  i offered  for  twenty  rear*  from  *  form  of 
I-,  ipi  i-  m,  ffhlob  mi  attended  with  ii  aervODi  headnobe, 
mi  mi  average  of  not  less  than  one  duv  In  n  woek,  I  wan 

liiduri'd    by    the    unpretending   rccomm Intlnu    of   Dr. 

Green  "  to  try  ona  bottle,  nnd  if  no  he  null  t  w»n  received 

to  .Ii  ■■••in ■  I  In-   II   <■     ' 

Tim  Use  of  one  buttle  warranted  ft  further  trial,  to  tho 

extent  of  Bome  three  or  (bur,  with  a  careful  obserwncfl 
of  the  accompanying  dlrocttooH.  Tho  remit  wu,  an  nl< 
moNt  entire  relief  from  tho  umini  dyftpeptlo  Bymptonu 
ilixI  ihclr  (leprenBlog,  painful  ooosoquencos.  I  believe 
tbe»e  bitters  produced  an  eqttro  ohanee  In  tho  hahltn  of 
inv  HyNtum  im«l  upon  the  active  energies  of  Che  fllgeetivo 

organs.    I  now  d i  myself  as  oxempt  from  DyspepHln 

iih  most  persons.  Those  bitters  have  nlso  beeu  of  Bt-rvico 
to  other  members  of  my  family. 

Very  respectful^  ynurs, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  SMITH. 
Prepnrod  by  S.  W.  Fowls  &  Co.,  Boston,  itnd  for  puIo 
everywhere. 

OXYGENATED  JJITTERS. 

TKIMMI1VGS, 

CORSETS, 

Wnlclispi'iiig  Skirls, 

ClItMLIjES, 

Head  Dresses, 

COIFFURES, 

AND 

Thread  Slorc  Goods. 

ALSO, 

Zepliyr  AVools, 

PRINTED 
CHINCHILLA, 

AND 

SHADES 

Of  nil  Colors, 

2,  4,  AND  8  FOLD, 

1000  pounds  just  re- 
I  ceivod,  which  we  offer 
|  ac  wholesale  and  retail 
'•  at  the  lowest  prices  at 

*S  P.  P.  SHUMWAY'S, 
I  9  4  3 

WASHINGTON 

sept24  4w       STREEr. 


ANOTHER  NEW  PATENT 

$50 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE! 

■WEED'S  NEW  PATENT. 

MAKING  the  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  like  the  cel- 
ebrated Sloat's  S'50  Machine.  It  will  Stitch,  Hem, 
Fell,  Cord,  Gather  and  Quilt.  We  invite  tbeattention  of 
an  intelligent  and  discriminating  public  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  two  best  Family  Sewing  Machines  now 
before  the  public.  We  say  the  BEST  MACHINES,  and 
■we  will  demonstrate  it  to  the  cd  tire  satisfaction  of  any 
one  who  may  please  to  call  at  our  Exhibition  Rooms.  We 
will  keep  either  of  the  above  Machines  in  good  order  five 
years  without  charge,  and  satisfaction  warranted  or 
money  refunded.  Purchasers  of  our  Machines  can  have 
the  right  to  exchange  within  one  year  without  loss — thus 
giving  an  infinite  advantage  over  any  other  house  in  the 
country. 

O^  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  in  the 
New  England  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  margin  will  be 
given.  Address  A.  MORTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for  the 
Eastern  States,  to  whom  all  applicatioos  for  Agencies  and 
the  right  to  vend  must  be  addressed. 

A.  MORTON  &  Co., 

septlO  tf  332  lYashiiigtou  Street. 


DO  YOB  EAT  TO  LIVE  f 
OS  DO  YOU  MVE  TO  EAT  J 

IN   either  case  get   MRS.  COKSEMES'S  NEtV  COOK 
BOOK.     SeDd   to    BROWN,    TAGGARD    &  CHASE, 
the  publishera.  for  a  copy.     Price,  75  ceDta. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION       OFFICE, 
."Vo.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  bnsinegs  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  bo  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  F.  T1AVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

CTJSHMAN    &    BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE    TREMONT    HOUSE. 

72  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

JUST  openrd  Four  Caice  Linen  Good.'',  TO  TEL5', 
CIUSHE3,  DIMASK8,  NAPKINS,  TABLE  COV- 
ERS, DOYLIES,  WHITE  DAMASK?.  112  wide,  for 
twentv-fivc  cents  a  vard.  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS. 
LINEN  LAWNS  and  CiMBRKIS,  HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS,  all  at  our  LO  .V  i'llICE*. 


NEW    EDITION 
or  Tnr. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU. 

wuiTTKS  in    in-   tOOROCST  SOS, 

II    \    11     It   I   >       M  .     It    1    I .   I .  O  I    . 

riillE  ..'Iiti.1v  ili'iiirihtl  wlii.h  thh  viiliinblc  work  hu  mot 
J  with,  from  thu  tlrst  wm-k  ut  ll*  publlrtuluii,  npt'ttkn 
Biorp  for  It*  intrinsic  morll  Mum  any  review  could  do. 
It  I"  n  worthy  monument,  rOUed  by  n  llllnl  htuid  to  the 
momory  (if  one  whom  a  whole  dODOml notion  <lvllKhti<il  u> 

honor.     Tho  iliiiifruphy  I'mu ihts  with  thn  boyhood  of 

the  Hiiiiji-rt,  nnd  bring!  iilm  eteo  by  iton,  nod  year  by 
year  i  to  the  clo»e  <•(  hi"  lon^  ana  uufaJ  I  if''.  Tho  labore 
i>i  tuitli.  of  mental  ruitum.  of  pbyilciil  endurance,  and 
Ol   public  application,  arc  thoroughly  di-lluuutud. 

The  following  aotloei  of  tho  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
with  which  it  him  been  rooolved  by  K1""!  judges : 

"  Mr.  Blaturln  M.  Ballou  has  dlHiiharjjud  IiIn  filial  tank 
Inamoitable  and  aooeptablo  manner;  with  unaffected 
candor,  nnd  no  disposition  to  iiin^ulfy  hlK  miBHlon.''— 
Boston  Evening  Trajueript. 

"  The  writer  hoe  aimed  to  let  hid  father  become,  a*  fur 
A#  i  ■'  :■■  bis  own  biographer;  and  wherever  the  nutri- 
arob  bfmeelf  speaks,  there  Ih  wonderful  conBitteucy.  in 
tho  modeHty,  huinllity.  and  plalnnues  of  ex  predion." — 
Ladies'  Repository^  Buxton. 

"  It  \h  a  fortunate  clrcumptanco,  that  the  work  la  writ- 
ten by  ono  who  know  tho  subject  of  It  at  home.'' — Rev. 
O.  A.  Skinner. 

11  The  author  has  so  admirably  performed  h!n  work,  as 
to  preweut  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— /,'.  r\  O.   W.  Montgomery. 

"It  ts  from  the  pen  of  Muturin  M.  Ballou.  editor  of 
Biillou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  fine  tantc  and  great  dis- 
crimination.''—  Boston  "Evening  (Jazntt. 

"  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

u  The  style  of  tho  author  Is  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  straining  after  highly-wrought,  rlowcry  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New   York  I'h.  Ambassador. 

u  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." —  Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  bis  sterling  works,  will  be*  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man  " — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  characterized  'the  old  man  eloquent,'  the  elo- 
quence of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling." — Rev    C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

'*  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  his  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject.1' — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  be  appeared  to  us 
in  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository, 

The  reader  will  find  himself  roth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
Bale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 


FOUSEI/S  PASULITJII  VITiE, 

For  the  Cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds, 
Soreness  of  the  Chest.  Asthma,  and  ail  Pulmonary 
and  Bronchial  Affections,  by  INHALA- 
TION OR  OTHERWISE. 
AT  the  urgent  solicitation  of  many  eminent  physicians 
and  others  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  invaluable 
preparation,  the  agent  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that 
he  has  been  enabled  to  make  arrangements,  by  reason 
of  the  greatlv  increased  sale  of  the  medicine,  to  reduce 
its  price  to  SI  per  bottle,  and  50  cents  per  trial  bottle ;  thus 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.    The  medicine 
can  betaken  with  or  without  an  inhalor.     Price  of  the 
inhalor,  SI 

This  agreeable  remedy  can  be  administered  to  the  most 
delicate  and  feeble  with  perfect  safety  and  certain  relief 

This  medicine  needs  no  puffing,  but  the  reader  i3  re- 
ferred to  the  convincing  testimonials  of  living  witnesses, 
of  which  a  new  one  will  appear  every  other  week. 

The  following  testimonials  will  serve  to  show  the  value 
of  Fousel's  Pabulum  Vitce  and  the  estimaticn  in  which  it 
is  held  by  those  who  have  given  it  a  trial. 

Bostok,  July  22, 1859. 
F.J  Laforme,  Esq  :— Dear  Sir:— This  may  certify  that 
I  have  used  Fousel's  Pabulum  Vitce,  and  1  consider  it  the 
best  article  I  ever  used  for  Pulmonary  Complaints  My 
wife  has  used  it  for  severe  colds,  and  its  effect  was  magi- 
c^mul  I  have  no  objection  to  your  referring  in  any  way 
to  me  that  you  may  deem  expedient.  I  have  given  the 
above  named  a  fair  trial,  and  with 'confidence  advise  all 
that  are  afflicted  with  colds  or  pulmonary  complaints  to 
try  it.  Tours  truly, 

Fued.  F.  H*SSAM, 
Surgical  Instrument  Manufactory, 

128  Washington  Street. 
F.J  LAFORME,  Sole  Agent.    M  S.  BURR  &  Co.,  26 
Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  General  Agents.     Forsale 
by  all  Apothecaries.  July  23  eoptf 

CUSHMAiV    &    BKOOKS, 
OPPOSITE  TKEMONT  HOUSE, 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 

HAVE  just  opened  10  Cases  GLOVES,  HOSIERY  and 
MITTS,  LADIES' MERINO  HOSE,  very  good,  for 
seventeen  cents  a  pair.  LADIES',  GENTS'  and  CHIL- 
DUENS  UNDERVESTS,  VERT  BEST  FRENCH  KID 
GLOVES  at  sixty-three  cents  a  pair. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TUBES- the 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
nugl3  tf  6S  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

HEfcT  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
aud  returned  hi  cne  week. 


A  CURIOSITY 
FOR  Evr;i:vi;oiiv. 

THE  ILLUSTRATE*  S<  It  II*  HOOK. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 
f  I  MI  I;-  h  a  most  curiouK  and  original  work,  containing 
J-  Five  EUudMP  PlOTUttEH  upon  every  conceivable  *nh - 
cct  of  ovwryday  life,  wit,  humor,  jiatho.t,  t.atural  his- 
tory, ficunery  In  all  quarters  '<f  the  {lobe,  nationalities, 
typos  of  churactor,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  aud  in  short,  an  Inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  yonng. 

THIS  REAL    NOVELTY 
Is  forsale  at  all  of  the  puriodlcul  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

[TJ7~  Boot,  postage  patd,  u>  any  part  or  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty  fir*  ants  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

JOII.\  J.  D1ER  At  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 


GAS  STEAK  BUOILCKS. 

rjMIE  public  arc  Invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
JL  Invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  fain,  and  warrant 
th»t  a  tough  beef  steak  whtn  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  et/uallg  n.i  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  Are. 
Gnu  Ceoliiux  AppnniliiM. 

<-n»  Ftnt-iron  Hc-nti  i«. 

Gn«  Fixture*  nnd  Pipe. 

W  .     F  .     S  H  A  W  , 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromncld  St. 

H  O  YT'  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

"Warranted  to  KeBtore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  posscsied  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes"  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  ufting. 

The  Agent,  Mr  FRED.  H.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  tho 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  8. 
BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  sept  3        8w 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  TEE  LARGEST  MD  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 
Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
aug20  9w  T.EWIS  RICE,  Proprietor. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cests  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

CVSIimAN  &  BROOKS, 

72  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OPPOSITE  TBEMONT  HOUSE. 

NEW  EMBROIDERED  COLLARS,  NEW  EMBROID- 
ERED SETTS.  NEW  EMBROIDERED  BANDS, 
NEW  EMBROIDERED  FLOUNCINGS.  NEW  EDGINGS, 
NEfv-  INFANTS'  FKOCK  WAISTS.  New  goods  of  every 
description,  at  prices  which  command  your  attention. 
FRENCH  DIMITY,  for  ruffling,  all  prices.  New  In- 
voice BEST  Sl'RING  SKIRTS. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

TV.     15  A  Ei  E  CI     &    Co. 'a 

American,  French,  Hojkeopatbic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soldbls  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive^  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  Vork; 

Win.  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SAMUEL  MASURV, 

PHOTOGRAPH  &  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST. 

(up  one  flight  of  stairs.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

rj^="  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types taken  in  the  most  superior  manner.  june4  tf 

Premature  Loss  of  Ihc  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Coeoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  daj  s. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle,      auglot 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


you  see  the  same  fleshless  fingers  opening  to  clutch  the  showman 
himself,  and  guess,  not  without  a  shudder,  that  they  are  lying  in 
wait  for  spectators  also.  Think  of  it!  for  two  dollars  a  year  I  buy 
a  season  ticket  to  this  great  Globe  Theatre,  whose  scene  shiiter  is 
Time,  and  whose  curtain  is  rung  down  by  Death. 

Such  thoughts  will  occur  to  me  sometimes  as  I  am  tearing  off 
the  wrapper  of  my  newspaper.  Then  suddenly  that  otherwise  too 
often  vacant  sheet  becomes  invested  for  me  with  a  strange  kind  of 
awe.  Look !  Deaths  and  marriages,  notices  of  inventions,  dis- 
coveries, and  books,  lists  of  promotion,  of  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  news  of  fires,  accidents,  of  sudden  wealth,  and  as  sudden 
poverty.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  end  ot  myriad  invisible  electric 
conductors,  along  which  tremble  the  joys,  sorrows,  wrongs,  tri- 
umphs, hopes,  and  despairs  of  as  many  men  and  women  every- 
where. So  that  upon  that  mood  of  mind  which  seems  to  isolate 
me  from  mankind  as  a  spectator  of  that  puppet  pranks,  another 
supervenes,  in  which  I  feel  that  I,  too,  unknown  and  unheard  of, 
am  yet  of  some  import  to  my  fellows.  For,  through  my  newspa- 
per here,  do  not  families  take  pains  to  send  me,  an  entire  stranger, 
news  of  a  death  among  them  ?  Are  not  here  two  who  would  have 
me  know  of  their  marriage  1  And,  strangest  of  all,  is  not  this 
singular  person  anxious  to  have  me  know  that  he  has  received  a 
fresh  supply  of  Dimity  Broisgins?  But  to  none  of  us  does  the 
present  (even  for  a  moment  discerned  as  snch)  continue  miracu- 
lous. We  glance  carelessly  at  the  sun  rise  and  get  used  to 
Pleiades.  The  wonder  wears  oft7,  and  to  morrow  this  sheet,  in 
which  a  vision  was  let  down  to  me  from  heaven,  shall  be  a  wrap- 
page to  a  bar  of  soap  or  the  platter  for  a  beggar's  broken 
victuals. — James  Russell  Lowell. 


SUNDAY    MEETING    OF    COLORED    PEOPLE   AT    CHICAGO. 


SCENE  IN  AN  AFRICAN  CHURCH,  CHICAGO. 

The  scene  delineated  in  one  of  the  engravings  on  this  page,  is 
sketched  from  life,  and  represents  the  interior  of  an  African  church, 
at  Chicago,  during  a  prayer  meeting  at  a  period  of  the  greatest 
excitement.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  has  attended  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  was  much  impressed  by  the  rude  eloquence  of  the 
preacher,  and  by  the  wild  excitement  of  his  auditors.  The  im- 
pressibility of  the  colored  races  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  their  re- 
ligious exercises.  Wild  gestures,  convulsions,  stentorian  shouts, 
attest  the  fervency  of  their  zeal.  Their  "  wrestlings  "  are  some- 
times fearful  to  contemplate.  The  women  are  as  much  excited  as 
the  men,  perhaps  even  more  so.  Scenes  ludicrous  in  themselves 
often  occur  at  these  meetings,  but  we  forbear  to  enlarge  upon 
them,  for  the  parties  engaged  are  all  sincere  and  devout,  and 
hence,  have  a  right  to  be  shielded  from  ridicule,  and  to  be  permit- 
ted to  conduct  their  services  in  their  own  way.  As  we  contem- 
plate their  gatherings,  we  cannot  help  being  improssed  with  the 
important  results  to  the  colored  races  which  have  flowed  from  their 
contact  with  civilized  whites.  The  ancestors  of  these  same  people 
dashed  out  their  brethren's  brains  with  clubs,  in  honor  of  beastly 
idols  ;  theird  escendants  recognize  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
efficacy  of  those  self-sacrifices  which  a  divine  religion  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  sanguinary  offerings  of  paganism. 


upon  whom  some  score  ot  others,  as  minute  as  he,  are  gazing  in 
open-mouthed  admiration,  is  a  famous  philosopher,  expounding  to 
a  select  audience  their  capacity  for  the  infinite.  That  scarce  dis- 
cernable  puftlet  of  smoke  and  dust  is  a  revolution.  That  speck 
there  is  a  reformer  just  arranging  a  lever  with  which  he  is  to  move 
the  world.  And  lo  !  there  creeps  forward  the  shadow  of  a  skeleton 
that  blows  one  breath  between  its  grinning  teeth,  and  all  our  dis- 
tinguished actors  are  whisked  off"  the  stage  into  the  dark  beyond. 
Yea,  the  little  show  box  has  its  solemn  suggestions.  Now  and 
then  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  grim  old  man,  who  lays  down  a 
scythe  and  hour  glass  in  the  corner,  while  he  shifts  the  scenes. 
There,  too,  in  the  dim  back  ground,  a  weird  shapo  is  ever  delving. 
Sometimes  he  leans  npon  his  mattock,  and  gazes,  as  a  coach 
whirls  by,  hearing  the  newly  married  on  their  wedding  jaunt,  or 
glances  carelessly  at  a  babe  brought  home  from  christening. 
Suddenly  (for  the  scene  grows  larger  and  larger  as  we  look)  a  bony 
hand  snatches  back  a  performer  in  the  midst  of  his  part,  and  him 
whom  yesterday  two  infinites  (past  and  future)  would  not  suffice, 
a  handful  of  dust  is  enough  to  covor  and  silence  forever.    Nay, 


AFFECTING  ANECDOTE. 

On  one  ot  the  many  bridges  in  Ghent  stand  two  large  brazen 
images  of  father  and  son,  who  obtained  this  distinguished  mark  of 
the  admiration  of  their  fellow-citizens  by  the  following  incidents  : — 
Both  the  father  and  the  son  were,  for  some  offence  against  the 
State,  condemned  to  die  -Some  favorable  circumstance  appear- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  son,  he  was  granted  a  remission  of  his  sen- 
tence, under  certain  provisions ;  in  short,  he  was  offered  a  pardon, 
on  a  cruel  and  barbarous  condition — namely,  that  he  would  be- 
come the  executioner  of  his  father !  He  at  first  resolutely  refused 
to  preserve  his  life  by  means  so  fatal  and  detestable.  This  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for  let  us  hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  nature, 
that  there  are  very  few  sons  who  would  not  have  spurned  with  ab- 
horrence life  sustained  on  a  condition  so  horrid  and  unnatural. 
The  son,  though  long  inflexible,  was  at  length  overcome  by  the 
entreaties  of  a  fond  father,  who  represented  to  him  that,  at  all 
events,  his  (the  father's)  life  was  forfeited,  and  that  it  would  bo 
tbe  greatest  possible  consolation  for  him  in  his  last  moments  to 
think  that  in  his  death  he  was  an  instrument  of  his  son's  preserva- 
tion. The  youth  consented  to  adopt  the  horrible  means  of  recov- 
ering his  life  and  liberty;  he  lifted  the  axo — but,  as  it  was  about 
to  fall,  his  arm  sunk  nerveless,  and  the  axe  dropped  from  his 
hand  !  Had  he  as  many  lives  as  hairs,  he  could  have  yielded  them 
all,  one  after  another,  rather  than  again  conceive,  much  less  per- 
petrate such  an  act.  Life,  liberty,  everything  vanished  before  the 
dearer  interests  of  filial  affection  ;  lie  fell  upon  his  father's  neck, 
and  embracing  him,  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "My  father!  my 
father!  we  die  together!"  and  then  called  for  another  executioner 
to  fulfil  the  sentence  of  the  law.  Hard  must  their  hearts  indeed 
be — bereft  of  every  sensation  of  humanity — who  could  stand  in- 
sensible spectators  of  such  a  scene.  A  sudden  peal  of  involun- 
tary applause,  mixed  with  groans  and  sighs,  rent  the  air.  Tho 
execution  was  suspended  ;  and  on  a  simple  report  of  the  transac- 
tion to  the  authorities,  both  were  pardoned.  High  rewards  and 
honors  were  conferred  on  the  son  ;  and  finally  those  two  admira- 
ble brazen  images  were  raised  to  commemorate  a  transaction  so 
honorable  to  human  nature. — Reynolds. 


WASHINGTON'S  ROCK. 

Our  engraving  shows  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  hallowed 
localities  in  the  Stato  of  New  Jersey,  situated  near  Middlobrook, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Somerset  county,  New 
Jersey,  known  as  Washington's  Rock  From  its  great  altitude,  an 
uninterrupted  view  is  obtained  of  the  country  extending  from  tho 
hills  of  Bergen,  on  the  east,  to  those  of  Hunterdon  on  the  west, 
embracing  the  highlands  of  Nevisink,  Staten  Island,  tho  cities  of 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Perth  Am- 
boy,  villages  almost  without  number,  and  a  section  of  country 
unsurpassed  in  landscape  beauties.  The  name  of  the  rock  is  taken 
from  revolutionary  associations.  In  tho  spring  of  1777,  the 
American  army  lay  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Middlebrook,  below. 
But  twelve  miles  off,  at  New  Brunswick,  lay  the  British  army, 
under  charge  of  Lord  Howe.  Tho  position  of  our  army  was 
strong,  notwithstanding  the  poverty  of  their  circumstances,  and 
every  conceivable  feint  and  stratagem  was  resorted  to  by  the  enemy, 
for  the  purpose  of  decoying  them  from  their  security,  but  without 
effect.  Finally,  fatigued  with  exertion,  the  British  army  left  for 
Perth  Araboy,  intending  to  leave  Philadelphia  via  Staten  Island, 
thus^  avoiding  the  American  posts  at  Princeton  and  Trenton. 
During  tho  whole  of  this  trying  period,  tradition  says  that  Gen. 
Washington  habitually  frequented  the  rock  shown  in  our  picture, 
to  study  out  the  probable  movements  of  the  foe.  The  rock  is  a  - 
large  key-stone  boulder,  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain's 
brow,  seemingly  ready  to  topple  off,  and  crush  to  atoms  the 
hamlets  below. 

THE  WORLD  IN  A  NEWSPAPER. 

Wonderful  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  it  rightly  is  the  newspa- 
per. To  me,  for  example,  sitting  on  the  critical  front  bench  of 
the  pit,  in  my  study  here  in  Salem,  the  advent  of  my  weekly  jour- 
nal is  that  of  a  strolling  theatre,  or  rather  of  a  puppet  show,  on 
whose  stage,  narrow  as  it  is,  the  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce  of 
life  are  played  in  little.  Behold  the  whole  huge  earth  sent  to  me 
hebdomadally  in  a  brown  paper  wrapper! 

Hither  to  my  obscure  corner,  by  wind,  or  steam,  on  horseback, 
on  dromedary  back,  in  the  pouch  of  the  Indian  runner,  or  click- 
ing over  the  magnetic  wires,  troop  all  tbe  famous  performers  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  Looked  at  from  a  point  of  criti- 
cism tiny  puppets  they  seem  all,  as  the  editor  sets  his  booth  upon 
my  desk  and  officiates  as  showman  Now  I  can  truly  see  how 
little  and  transitory  is  life.  The  earth  appears  almost  as  a  drop 
of  vinegar,  on  which  the  solar  microscope  of  the  imagination 
must  be  brought  to  bear  in  order  to  Ifcake  out  anything  distinctly. 

The  animalcule  there,  in  the  pea-jacket,  is  Louis  Philippe,  just 
landed  on  the  coast  of  England.  That  other,  in  the  gray  surtout 
and  cocked  hat,  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Smith,  assuring  France 
that  she  need  apprehend  no  interference  from  him  in  the  present 
alarming  juncture.  At  that  spot,  where  you  see  a  speck  of  some- 
thing in  motion,  is  an  immense  mass  meeting.  Look  sharper,  and 
you  will  see  a  man  brandishing  his  mandibles  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. This  is  the  great  Soandso,  defending  his  position  amid 
tumultuous  and  irrepressible  cheers.     That  infinitesimal  creature 
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THE  PRKM'II  SOLDIER. 

Our  engraving  represonts  a  French  soldier  re- 
turning on  Rhipboard  to  MnrsoiHos,  en  route  for 
his  native  plnco.  It  is  no  fancy  picture,  hut  a 
sketch  from  life,  and  hears  tho  impress  of  truth- 
fulness. Tho  worn  and  hollow  face,  tho  trnros 
of  suffering  horno  with  dignity,  tho  seal  of  mel- 
anrholy  hlondod  with  pride  that  war  loaves  upon 
its  votaries,  are  rendered  with  a  hold  and  grace- 
ful touch  worthy  of  Gavarni.  The  national  type 
!•*  well  preserved  ;  you  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility mistake  the  subject  for  an  Englishman,  a 
German,  a  Swiss,  n  Russian,  an  Austrian,  or 
oven  an  Italian.  The  mould  of  face  and  figure 
is  Gallic,  and  breathes  of  that  military  nation, 
which  from  its  earliest  historical  records  has  been 
distinguished  for  gallantry  in  tho  field,  and  for  a 
love  of  arms  equalled  by  no  other  civilized  peo- 
ple, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  tho  Hungari- 
ans and  Poles.  What  a  thrill  of 
pride  ran  through  the  hearts  of  his 
auditors,  when  Lamartino,  address- 
ing his  friends,  neighbors  and  con- 
stituents at  Macon,  in  1858,  in 
allusion  to  a  furious  storm  that 
nroso  and  threatened  to  sweep 
away  tho  tent  under  which  they 
were  assembled,  exclaimed,  "You 
are  the  worthy  descendants  of 
those  gallant  men  whose  boast  it 
was  that  even  if  the  arch  of  heaven 
should  fall,  they  would  sustain  it 
on  their  lance-points  !"  No  appeal 
to  the  military  spirit  of  Franco  was 
ever  made  in  vain.  In  ancient 
Gaul  the  entire  population  flew  to 
arms  when  tho  foot  of  the  invader 
pressed  their  soil,  and  Caesar  won 
no  greener  laurels  than  those 
reaped  in  the  deadly  conflicts  in 
which  the  Gauls  bared  their  naked 
bosoms  to  the  spears  and  javelins  of 
the  Uoman  legionaries.  When  tho 
revolution  once  more  gave  freedom 
to  the  French  people,  they  flocked 
by  thousands  to  the  national  col- 
ors, and  though  all  Europe  was 
handed  against  them,  boat  back  the 
enemy  on  many  a  stricken  field, 
trailing  bis  colors  in  the  dust  of 
his  own  soil.  "  The  French  tri- 
color," as  Lamartine  has  well  said, 
■■  has  made  the  tour  of  tho  world  in 
glory."  But  it  remained  for  Napo- 
leon I.  to  develop  the  full  force  of 
the  French  military  spirit.  Tho 
battles  to  which  he  led  the  French 
soldiery,  were  "  combats  of  giants." 
From  the  "  terrible  passage  of  the 
bridge  of  Lodi,"  to  the  annihilation 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  at  Waterloo, 
is  one  uninterrupted  trail  of  glory. 
We  do  not  mean  that  it  was  un- 
checkered  by  reverses,  but  we  do 
assert  that  the  arms  of  Franco  were 
never  dishonored,  but  that  the 
valor  of  her  braves  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  victors.  To  have 
fallen  at  Waterloo  was  no  dis- 
honor, and  tho  record  of  Waterloo 
is  as  glorious  to  French  arms,  in 
one  sense,  as  the  day  of  Austerlitz. 
We  are  apt  to  sympathize  with  only 
military  success ;  but  who  does  not 
look  upon  the  Guard  preferring 
death  to  surrender,  with  even  more 
respect  and  admiration  than  when 
it  bore  its  victorious  eagles  in  the 
heart  of  the  enemy's  ranks  on  its 
proudest  day  of  victory  ?  The 
white  plume  of  Marshal  Ney  never 
shone  with  a  purer  light  than  when 
t  viaved  at  the  head  ot  the  tailing 
Tatar's  forlorn  hope,  as  they  de- 
scended to  the  '  harvest  of  death/' 
on  the  fatal  plain  of  Waterloo. 
Since  that  time,  the  French  army 
has  reaped  many  laurels — in  Af- 
rica, in  the  Crimea,  in  Italy. 
Africa  has  been  the  great  school  of 
the  French  soldier  in  these  later 
years.  The  African  campaigns, 
and  their  exigencies  and  require- 
ments, gave  birth  to  the  Chasaeurs 
de  Vincennes,  the  Zouaves  and  the 
Turcos.  Under  the  burning  skies 
and  on  the  arid  plains  of  Algeria, 
the  French  infantry  were  trained, 
by  long  marches,  to  that  degree  of 
hardihood  which  makes  them  the 
finest    infantry    in    Europe.     We 


saw  a  statement  recently  to  the  effect  that  tho 
French  infant ry  soldier  carries  on  tho  inarch  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds  weight,  made  up  of  tent-cloth, 
luiH-nirtridgcs,  blankets,  rations,  etc.  With  this 
load  he  is  sometimes  required  to  marcli  thirty  or 
even  thirty-six  miles  in  a  day  It  was  men  thus 
trainod  who  astonished  their  English  allies  in  tho 
Crimea  hy  their  patient  endurance  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climate  and  tho  toils  of  the  camp.  But 
it  is  not  alone  this  patient  endurance  of  fatigue 
that  gives  the  French  soldier  his  supremacy  ;  tho 
Russian  and  Austrian  may  perhaps  march  as  far 
and  carry  as  groat  a  weight  as  tho  Frenchman  : 
it  is  tho  impetuosity,  the  rush,  the  elan,  as  they 
themselves  call  it,  which  wins  victory  for  their 
eagles.  Think  of  men,  disdaining  the  use  of 
cartridges,  and  plunging  with  tho  cold  steel  on 
batteries  vomiting  forth  death,  as  the  French 
infantry  did  at  Palestro,  Magenta  and  Solfermo  ! 


Were  they  not  worthy  sons  of  those  hcroos  who 
rolled  back  the  Mameluko  horse  of  Murad  Boy 
at  tho  Pyramids,  and  reddened  the  snow  with 
their  blood  at  the  Moskowa1?  In  science,  in 
physique,  in  morale,  tho  French  army  is  an  exam- 
ple to  the  world.  No  officer  is  appointed  to  com- 
mand who  has  not  received  a  brilliant  military 
education,  or  who  has  not  thoroughly  learned  tho 
art  of  war  with  a  title  to  promotion  on  tho  field 
of  battle.  Thus  the  soldiers  have  tho  fullest  con- 
fidence in  those  who  lead  them — confidence  in 
their  knowledge  as  well  as  their  bravery,  such  as 
cannot  be  felt  by  the  troops  of  those  countries 
where  tho  officers  owe  their  epaulettes  to  tho  po- 
litical influenco  of  their  frionds,  or  the  length  of 
their  own  purses.  The  system  of  conscription 
also  brings  into  the  ranks  representatives  of  all 
classes,  A  French  peasant  promoted  from  the 
plough-tail  to  the  saddle,  may  have  for  hi6  file- 
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covcrer  a  nobleman  with  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  a  year,  for  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  of 
rank  and  wealth,  when  their  turn  comes,  to  nerve 
as  common  soldiers  in  the  army.  Tho  Chastturit 
d'Afri'/ue  havo  had  many  gentlemen  in  their 
ranks,  and  other  arms  of  tho  service  can  boast 
their  social  illustrations.  Hencoa  spirit  of  refine- 
ment, of  chivalry,  is  diffused  through  tho  army. 
They  fight  like  heroes,  and  behave  like  gentle- 
men. Wo  are  told  that  during  the  whole  of  the 
late  war  in  Italy,  the  6oldiers  behaved  as  well  in 
camp  and  garrison  as  in  the  field.  They  com- 
mitted no  outrages,  they  respected  private  prop- 
erty, they  exacted  no  tribute,  they  were  grateful 
for  attention.  Such  conduct  mitigates  the  inev- 
itable horrors  of  war.  The  Austrian  prisoners 
were  treated  so  well  by  their  captors  and  by  the 
people  of  France,  that  when  returned  to  their  own 
country  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  many  of  them 
shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  leaving 
home  and  friends.  In  the  care  of 
the  wounded,  the  French  soldiers 
and  the  French  surgeons  made  no 
difference  between  their  comrades 
and  their  enemy.  It  is  traits  like 
these  that  we  contemplate  with  the 
highest  satisfaction.  When  gal- 
lantry, endurance  and  other  sol- 
dierly qualities  are  united  to  hu- 
manity, forbearance  and  kindness, 
the  soldier  who  exhibits  them  has 
a  legitimate  claim  to  honor  and 
respect.  The  reception  of  the 
French  soldiers  at  Paris  on  their 
return  from  their  brief  but  hard 
service,  and  their  rapid  series  of 
glorious  victories,  shows  how  dear 
are  the  triumphs  of  war  to  tho 
hearts  of  the  French  people.  All 
classes  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  them  honor,  from  the  titled 
satellites  ot  tho  emperor  and  em- 
press, to  the  rude  workmen  of  tho 
stormy  faubourg.  Costly  bouquets 
were  lavished  by  fair  hands  from 
gilded  balconies ;  floral  offerings 
that  cost  but  the  lowest  coin  were 
presented  in  the  street.  The  side- 
walks, the  windows,  the  parapets, 
the  roofs  and  the  chimneys  even, 
were  thronged  with  spectators. 
Even  the  phlegmatic  English 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  as  the 
vast  deep  fronted  column  moved 
along  the  boulevards,  the  "  Vivent 
les  Zouaves  /"  and  "  vive  la  ligne," 
from  British  throats,  were  as  hearty 
as  those  uttered  by  Gallic  lungs. 
So  ardent  is  the  military  enthusi- 
asm of  France,  that  many  6ober 
politicians  believe  that  if  foreign 
wars  are  not  from  time  to  time 
waged,  a  French  government 
can  scarcely  maintain  itself  in 
power.  It  was  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  that  Louis  Philippe  kept 
the  peace  for  eighteen  years,  and 
perhaps  a  less  pacific  policy  would 
have  prolonged  his  reign.  Louis 
Napoleon  has  profited  by  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessor,  and  shown 
a  better  understanding  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  he  governs. 
The  French  soldiery  have  been  his 
especial  pets  from  the  days  of  his 
presidency  to  the  present  hour.  It 
was  his  certainty  that  he  had  en- 
tirely won  the  army  that  enabled 
him  to  venture  on  the  coup  d'etat, 
and,  since  then,  notwithstanding 
his  declaration  that  the  "empire 
was  peace,"  he  has  foond  work  for 
his  bayonets.  Fear  of  the  French 
army  keeps  England  and  Germany 
in  a  fever  of  anxiety.  Few  people 
credit  tho  pacific  assurances  of 
Napoleon,  and  all  ask  themselves, 
"Where  will  he  strike  next?" 
The  best  informed  people  of  Eng- 
land entertain  a  belief  that  he  will 
certainly  attempt  an  invasion  ;  not 
the  public  men,  but  the  men  of  the 
clubs,  men  versed  in  continental 
affairs,  and  men  who  have  trav- 
elled. They  regard  Napoleon's  re- 
cent amnesty,  his  proposed  eman- 
cipation of  the  press  as  indicative  of 
a  design  first  to  unite  all  France, 
and  then,  backed  by  such  combined 
support,  to  launch  the  thunderbolts 
of  war  agaiust  that  nation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE     IDYL. 

The  Dutch  have  labored  sixty  years  to  wrest 
from  the  Portuguese  their  Indian  possessions, 
but  the  descendants  of  Alphonso  of  Albuquerque 
are  still  found  on  the  lands  conquered  by  the  flag 
of  Lisbon,  in  1498.  So  the  family  ot  Luiz  Riv- 
ares,  settled  between  Meerut  and  Morahabad, 
dated  its  origin  from  Vasco  de  Gama.  The  de- 
scendants of  sailors  and  conquerors  have  become, 
according  to  the  law  of  progress,  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

The  indigo  plantation  of  Luiz  Pvivares  is  situ- 
ated on  the  lower  slope  of  a  charming  valley, 
watered  by  the  Utile  river  called  the  Hindus.  It 
is  an  oasis  of  trees,  flowers  and  springs,  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  field,  where  grows  abundantly 
the  benafouli  rice,  the  best  rice  in  India.  On  the 
horizon  of  this  vast  rice-field  may  be  seen  the 
sombre  outlines  of  the  forest  of  Wilharma.  A 
hill,  or  more  properly  speaking,  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, separated  the  plantation  from  the  dwelling 
of  the  English  planter,  John  Windham.  The 
two  neighbors  and  their  families  lived  harmoni- 
ously. In  a  lonely  place,  neighbors  are  always 
friends.  It  is  a  lesson  for  cities.  If  1  had  a  ro- 
mance to  write,  I  would  choose  this  Indian  land- 
scape; but  to-day  history  has  anticipated  me,  it 
has  chosen  it  for  me:  it  has  done  more,  it  has 
deprived  me  of  the  necessity  of  invention,  even 
to  its  minutest  details.  When  history  gives  her- 
self the  trouble,  she  can  humble  all  the  imagin- 
ations of  romancers. 

In  our  European  countries,  nothing  can  give 
an  idea  of  the  picture  I  am  about  to  attempt  to 
paint,  and  which  was  re-produced  every  day,  with 
little  variation,  in  the  large  green  saloon  of  the 
plantation  of  Luiz  Rivares,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  excessive  heat  suspends  labor. 

This  green  hall  is  not  the  work  of  a  mason  or 
an  architect;  nature  has  built  its  four  walls  and 
ceiling  with  a  massive  assemblage  of  all  the  trees 
of  the  tropics ;  a  large  stream  traverses  its  whole 
length,  murmuring  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and 
forms  at  a  little  distance,  beneath  sombre  arches 
of  foliage,  a  lake,  where  Indian.  borers  swim 
and  sport  with  the  tame  olephan/  .  The  same 
hand  which  constructed  the  walls  and  arched  the 
roof,  has  woven  the  softest  carpets  of  turf  and 
flowers.  It  is  evident  that  kind  nature  destined 
this  beautiful  work  of  embroidery-sin"  the  repose 
of  laborers  in  a  crepuscular  light  which  invites  to 
sleep  ;  it  is  not  a  place  for  promenade,  but  a  bed. 

It  is  the  night  of  mid-day;  two  yuung  Indian 
girls  only  are  awake,  seated  in  a  swing  and  sing- 
ing plaintively  and  with  subdued  voices,  the  cel- 
ebrated Song  of  the  Rice  Fields.  This  song, 
monotonous,  like  all  Oriental  music,  prolonged 
the  sleep  of  masters  and  servants,  in  the  alcove 
of  the  Indian  siesta ;  but  when  silence  succeeded, 
a  young  man  suddenly  awoke,  and  striking  with 
his  hand  a  small  chess-board  placed  on  the  grass, 
said  :  "  Good  !  We  fell  asleep  in  the  midst  of 
the  gambit  muzio." 

At  this  exclamation,  another  young  man 
awoke,  saying  :  "  I  am  not  asleep,  I  hear.  Wc 
were  at  the  teventh  move  of  the  gambit,  my  dear 
Master  He'iert." 

"Right!"  returned  Hebert;  "I  knew  I  could 
not  have  been  asleep.  Those  young  girls  mag- 
netized us  with  their  mournful  music.  Swing,  if 
von  please,  my  pretty  children,  Lula  and  Nad- 
dya, but  do  not  sing.  You  can  re-commence  at 
midnight.  Now,  my  dear  Captain  Volsy,  I  am 
at  your  service.  The  king's  pawn,  one  square. 
Take  care,  I  am  about  to  play  you  a  trick." 

"But,"  said  Volsy,  "you  are  sacrificing  this 
pawn." 

"  Well,  take  it,  and  you  will  see." 

"  Then  i  will  not  take  it." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  you." 

"The  deuce  tako  the  gambit  muzio!''  said 
Volsey,  clearing  the  chess-board.  "  Doctor  He 
bert,  your  gambits  disgust  me  with  this  game." 

"  This  Englishman  is  vary  passionate!"  said 
Hebert.  "  Are  you  very  sure  you  arc  English, 
ray  dear  Volsy  V 

"  Hebert,  my  friend,  you  have  not  the  gravity 
which  becomes  your  prufession  of  physician.  In 
Europe,  you  would  not  find  a  rich  man  who 
would  allow  himself  to  be  cured  by  you." 

"Hold!"  said  Hebert,  "you  remind  me  that 
the  poor  fakir,  Waly,  is  waiting  me  in  his  cabin." 


"What  madness  possesses  you  to  cure  fakirs, 
Doctor  Hebert  Colomb  V 

"  Yes,  you  are  English,  Volsy  ;  I  do  not  doubt 
it  now  ;  you  are  even  worthy  to  enter  into  the 
Council  of  Ten  of  the  East  India  Company. 
You  look  upon  a  fakir  as  one  insect  the  more  in 
a  country  of   insects ;  you  would    crush    him 
boldly,  if  he  were  beneath  your  heel." 
"I  would  thrust  him  aside." 
"  You  would  crush  him.     I  would  cure  him. 
A  fakir  is  a  man  " 
"  He  is  a  madman." 

"No;  he  is  only  an  enthusiast.  Besides, 
pride  apart,  have  I  not  done  a  good  work  ? 
This  poor  devil  had  sworn  to  bury  a  steel  point 
in  his  right  side  every  time  the  clock  of  the  man- 
ufactory struck.  With  the  permission  of  Luiz 
Rivares,  I  caused  the  clock  to  be  stopped,  and 
the  fakir,  fearing  the  displeasure  of  his  god,  left 
off  puncturing  himself.  He  ascribes  the  silence 
of  the  bell  to  Brahma.  His  reason  is  sound  now ; 
it  remains  only  for  me  to  heal  his  wounds."  - 

"  Courage,"  said  Volsy,  laughing;  "two  or 
three  more  such  cures,  and  the  King  of  Delhi 
will  appoint  you  physician-in-chief  to  the  fakirs." 
"  I  would  accept,  and  render  a  famous  service 
to  English  India.  These  fakirs  are  yonr  most 
dangerous  enemies ;  they  succeed  the  Thugs, 
who  had  nearly  taken  Bengal  from  you  in  the 
war  of  Ntzam.  We  have  everything  to  fear  from 
these  men,  who  fear  nothing.  The  fakirs  make 
sport  of  mutilations,  of  suicides,  of  martyrdoms  ; 
they  die  smilingly  beneath  the  wheels  of  the 
sacred  car,  because  they  will  revive,  they  say,  in 
the  celestial  garden  of  Alandana.  If  their  fanat- 
icism should  ever  become  national,  if  the  con- 
tagion should  seize  the  sepoys,  God  knows  what 
would  happen." 

"  Good  I"  said  Volsy,  laughing,  "  we  are  tak- 
ing matters  seriously." 

"Well,  would  you  take  them  otherwise^  my 
dear  Volsy  ?" 

"  Yes,  doctor,  I  need  to  do  so  as  a  remedy; 
the  thermometer  marks  thirty  degrees  in  the 
shade,  and  we  are  committing  the  folly  of  wax- 
ing warm.'* 

"  Volsy,  do  you  know  what  I  found  in  the 
cabin  of  the  fakir  Waly?  An  English  Bible." 
"  William  Bart  must  have  deposited  it  there." 
"  I  know  it,"  interrupted  Doctor  Hebert; 
"  conceive  the  mania  of  this  mad  Methodist. 
He  walks  about  in  India  with  a  buudlo  of  Bibles, 
and  leaves  a  copy  in  every  place  where  he  drinks 
a  glass  of  water." 

"  What  great  riarni  is  there  in  that?"  asked 
Volsy. 

"  Great  harm  and  great  folly,  my  dear  Volsy. 
To  commence  with  the  folly.  I  can  conceive  of 
giving  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  Indians  who 
can  read  as  they  do  at  the  Religious  college  of 
PuloPinang;  hut  to  give  any  English  book 
whatever  to  poor  ignoramuses  who  do  not  know 
even  the  first  letter  of  the  Indian  alphabet,  is  both 
ridiculous  and  absurd.  To  pass  to  the  evil 
Their  fanaticism  is  irritated  at  this  book,  or  this 
mysterious  thing  which  falls  with  premeditation 
from  an  English  hand.  They  fear  you  even  in 
your  presents,  and  when  the  colporteur  has  left 
the  cabin,  proud  of  having  disposed  of  a  copy, 
the  illiterate  Indian  kicks  the  book,  digs  a  deep 
hole,  buries  it,  and  performs  his  ablutions  to  wash 
away  its  contamination.  Then  ho  assumes  an 
air  of  solemnity,  looks  at  the  road  which  the 
Methodist  has  taken,  and  curses  him  with  all  the 
anathemas  known  to  his  caste.  A  day  may 
come  when  assassination  will  take  the  place  of 
malediction." 

Volsy  laughed  as  he  listened  to  Doctor  Hebert, 
and,  sealing  himself  on  the  turf,  said,  as  he  re- 
placed the  men  on  the  chess  board  :  "  Well,  my 
dear  Hubert,  I  prefer  the  gambit  muzio;  give  ine 
another  lesson,  I  will  be  more  tractable,  and 
afterwards  let  you  go  to  your  beloved  fakir." 

The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders,  a  panto- 
mime which  signified,  you  are  an  incorrigible 
Englishman;  and,  refusing  to  obey  the  gesture 
and  the  invitation  of  Volsy,  took  a  few  steps  in 
the  direction  of  the  fakir's  cabin.  Suddenly  he 
stopped,  as  if  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
smiling  at  Volsy,  appeared  to  consent  to  con- 
tinue his  lesson  of  the  gambit. 

"  O,  I  am  not  the  dupe  of  your  conversion," 
said  Volsy,  laughingly.  "  I  saw  the  branches 
move  at  the  entrance  of  the  green  saloon.  The 
angels  have  come." 

In  fact,  it  seemed  as  if  two  stars  were  rising  in 
the  direction  indicated  by  Volsy's  finger;  they 
illuminated  the  dome  of  verdure,  and  suddenly 
gave  an  inexpressible  charm  to  this  vast  alcove 
of  trees,  turf,  springs  aud  flowers.    Paula  and 


Amata,  the  two  daughters  of  Luiz  Rivarez,  en- 
tered with  elegant  nonchalance,  and  responded 
by  an  imperceptible  movement  to  the  respectful 
salutes  of  Hebert  and  Volsy.  The  crossing  of 
the  two  races  had  been  favorable  to  the  young 
girls.  Paula  was  a  brunette,  Amata  a  blonde  ; 
this  difference  allowed  of  their  being  recognized, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  younger  was  so  exact  a  copy 
of  that  of  the  elder,  that  mistakes  might  other- 
wise have  arisen  even  in  their  own  family  ;  they 
might  be  distinguished  by  the  color  of  their  hair. 
This  powerful  Indian  nature,  which  filtrates  the 
sap  of  its  sonlight  into  its  plants  and  flowers, 
has  often  the  same  natural  complacency  for 
women;  then  Creole  beauties  seem  to  borrow 
from  the  Indian  flora  its  treasures  of  luxury  and 
brilliancy;  they  grow  and  develop  into  a  superb 
blossoming,  like  living  sisters  of  the  aloes  and 
the  palm-trees. 

Although  this  history  commences  with  the 
year  1857,  truth  compels  us  to  say  that  the  cos- 
tume of  these  two  young  ladies  was  the  extreme 
antithesis  of  the  reigning  fashions.  The  climate 
and  the  country  of  India  have  requirements  and 
exigencies  unforeseen  by  Parisian  dressmakers. 
The  fashions  of  the  Directory  have  been  invented 
by  a  great  Creole  lady  accustomed  to  praise,  in  a 
climate  which  prohibits  dress  from  concealing 
beneath  its  folds  the  slightest  deception. 

Accustomed  to  living  in  the  familiarity  of  do- 
mestic life  with  Paula  aud  Amata,  Hebert  and 
Volsy  always  experienced  a  respectful  awe  when 
they  encountered  the  two  sisters,  and  if  the  Eng- 
lish mode  had  not  prevailed  in  the  dwelling  of 
Luiz  Rivarez,  these  two  young  people  would 
never  have  dared  to  introduce  a  conversation 
with  them.  Paula  or  Amata  always  com- 
menced it. 

"  Continue  your  game,  gentlemen,"  said 
Paula,  without  letting  go  her  sister's  arm,  "we 
do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  lesson  of  chess." 

"  We  had  ended  our  game,"  said  Hebert, 
drawing  out  his  watch  ;  "  it  is  already  very  late 
— two  o'clock  !  I  must  go  to  work." 
The  young  ladies  laughed. 
"  Yes,  ladies,  to  work,"  resumed  Hebert,  "it 
is  no  joke.  I  am  going  to  botanize  along  the 
stream;  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  in  the  hot  sun, 
but  I  did  not  come  to  India  to  be  idle." 

"  How  seriously  that  was  said !"  remarked 
Volsy. 

Doctor  Hebert,  who  had  stammered  as  he  re- 
plied to  Paula,  found  himself  suddenly  at  his 
case,  thanks  to  the  jesting  reflection  of  Volsy, 
and  raising  his  head  and  folding  his  arras,  said 
to  the  English  officer:  "Ah,  my  dear  Volsy, 
do  you  think  that  I  laid  aside  the  hope  of  Paris- 
ian practice,  tho  best  practice  in  the  world,  when 
one  has  it,  to  follow  the  example  in  India  of 
your  lazy  English  doctors?  What  have  you 
done  for  science  siuco  Lord  Cornwallis  and  the 
conquest  of  1799?  You  have  trod  for  sixty 
years,  on  thousands  of  plants,  of  which  each  one 
U  a  remedy,  prepared  in  tho  laboratory  of  the  sun, 
aud  have  not  even  discovered  the  leaf  which 
cures  tho  headache  or  a  cold." 

"  Good  !  good  !"  said  Paula  and  Amata,  clap- 
ping their  hands. 

"  Pardon  mo,"  said  Volsy,  laughingly,  "  wo 
havo  discovered  the  root  of  the  ycllowslip  for 
the  bite  of  the  cobra-capella,  and  the  yapana,  for 
the  choloramorbus." 

,"  0,  perfidious  Albion!"  exclaimed  the  doc- 
tor, "these  two  remedies  were  discovered  before 
the  dynasty  of  Aurengzebe,  under  the  reign 
of  Baber.  It  was  an  Indian  physician,  tho 
mouhg  of  the  coast  of  Delhi,  who  invented 
them." 

"  With  this  discussion,"  said  Paula,  "  we  havo 
made  the  doctor  lose  his  hour  for  botauizing;  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  discovered  the  herb  which 
cures  the  headache." 

And  the  two  sisters  made  a  movement  to  re- 
treat, which  was  suspended  by  a  gesture  from 
Volsy. 

"  Our  two  sepoys  are  awaking,"  said  he ;  "  if 
you  will  enter  your  palanquins  for  your  daily 
ride  to  our  dwelling,  ladies,  these  two  men  will 
serve  you  as  an  escort — an  escort  of  honor," 
aided  be,  laughing,  "  for  you  know  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  danger." 

The  two  Indian  girls,  Lula  and  Naddya,  who 
had  fallen  asleep  chanting  the  Song  of  the  Rice- 
Eiclds,  awoke  at  the  call  of  Paula,  and  disap- 
peared beneath  an  archway  of  trees,  a  natural 
gallery  of  the  dwelling  of  Rivares. 

"My  work  can  wait,"  said  Doctor  Hebert  to 
Paula ;  "  we  will  assist  at  your  departure." 

"And  is  the  time  for  your  voyage  fixed?" 
asked  Paula,  in  a  timid  voice. 


"  No,  mademoiselle.  I  have  many  things  to 
study  here,  and  do  not  wish  to  return  to  France 
empty-handed.  Our  profession  is  not  advan- 
tageous in  Paris  for  us  young  people.  The 
number  of  old  physicians  kills  us.  I  wish  to 
create  for  myself  a  speciality.  With  steam,  rail- 
roads and  the  canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  all 
young  physicians  will  do  in  ten  years  as  I  am 
now  doing.  I  must,  therefore,  profit  by  my 
monopoly.    In  1867,  it  will  be  too  late." 

"  My  sister  is  calling  me,"  said  Panla;  "the 
palanquins  have  come ;  we  shall  now  set  out.  I 
restore  you  to  your  botanical  labors,  and  wish 
you  may  be  successful  in  finding  a  plant  which 
cures — 

"  The  wounds  of  the  heart,"  interrupted  He- 
bert, in  a  low  tone. 

Paula  bounded  like  a  gazelle  wounded  by  the 
hunter,  and  hastened  toward  the  palanquins. 

"  At  last  the  word  is  said  ;  it  has  escaped  me 
unintentionally."  Such  was  the  reflection  which 
the  countenance  of  Hebert  expressed,  after  the 
clearest  and  most  concise  of  declarations. 

The  bearers  of  the  palanquins  were  at  their 
posts ;  Paula  and  Amata  seated  themselves  be- 
neath silken  canopies,  from  which  floated  in  tho 
breeze  a  fringe  of  ribbons  which  cooled  the  air 
like  thousands  of  little  fans. 

Volsy  spoke  thus  to  his  two  sepoys  :  "  Tauly 
and  Mendesour,  escort  these  palanquins  to  my 
father's  dwelling,  and  como  to  rejoin  me  here." 
Tauly  and  Mendesour  belonged  to  the  20th 
regiment  of  native  infantry  in  cantonments  at 
Meerut ;  two  vigorously  built  young  soldiers,  two 
satyrs  of  Ramaiana,  two  demons  with  epidermis 
of  bronze,  hair  of  ebony,  eyes  of  fire.  Nothing 
in  them  indicated  the  inferiority  of  the  race;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  evident  that  the  energetic 
blood  of  Malaisia  flowed  in  their  veins,  and  that 
they  belonged,  by  the  natural  right  of  filiation, 
to  that  ancient  Indian  family  which  has  chiselled 
in  statues,  in  pagodas,  in  monsters,  in  idols,  all 
the  granite  of  Bengal  and  Java, 

A  little  while  before  their  departure,  Tauly 
and  Mendesour  had  addressed  some  flattering 
words  to  Lula  and  Naddya,  but  these  young  In- 
dian girls  were  accustomed  to  reply  to  the  gal- 
lant speeches  of  the  copper-colored  race  only  by 
a  proud  and  disdainful  silence;  their  ambition 
aspired  higher.  Like  the  women  of  every  coun- 
try and  shade,  Lula  and  her  sister,  gifted  with 
an  admirable  talent  of  imitation,  had  learned  in 
the  school  of  their  two  beautiful  mistresses,  the 
coquetry  and  dignity  of  European  castes.  In 
their  raomonts  of  leisure,  they  practised  their  les- 
sons in  the  large  mirror,  and  forgetting  their 
complexion  at  sight  of  their  Bengalese  beauty, 
assumed  the  elegance  of  the  noble  English  lady, 
and  dreamed  of  lawful  marriage  with  a  hand- 
some officer  of  the  garrison  of  Meerut  or 
Moradabad. 

An  indifferent  observer  might  have  remarked 
the  singujar  variety  of  tho  four  groups  at  the  de- 
parture of  the  palanquins  :  Paula  and  Amata 
carelessly  sitting  like  two  adorable  goddesses,  and 
looking  at  no  one,  that  all  eyes  might  look  at 
them;  Volsy  and  Hebert  fixing  their  eyes  on  the 
odalisque  sandals  which  played  with  the  fringes 
of  the  silken  curtains  ;  Lula  and  Naddya,  negli- 
gently leaning  against  a  palm-tree  and  promising 
themselves,  at  no  distant  future,  a  ride  in  palan- 
quins also  ;  Tauly  and  Mendesour  flashing  the 
lightnings  of  their  eyes  on  the  two  clouds  of 
Chinese  stuffs  which  concealed  the  Europeans, 
those  white  marvels,  unknown  in  the  harems  of 
Delhi,  Lahore  and  Agra. 

Doctor  Hebert  and  Volsy  followed  the  palan 
quins  with  their  eyes  to  the  extremity  of  the  lit- 
tle road  which  terminated  at  the  hill.  As  soon 
as  there  was  no  longer  anything  to  see  but  a  lux- 
uriant landscape,  the  two  young  people  were 
seized  with  that  sadness  which  follows  the  sun- 
set, and  returned  to  the  green  saloon  to  look  at 
the  traces  which  the  beloved  feet  had  left  on  the 
turf  and  wild  flowers.  Words  failed  both  to 
commence  the  conversation  and  perhaps  change 
friends  to  rivals,  for  no  previous  confidence  had 
been  made ;  neither  knew  exactly  his  position,  i 
and  each  feared  to  become  enlightened. 

At  last  Volsy  summoned  resolution ;  he 
touched  the  doctor's  arm  lightly,  saying,  with  a 
smile  :  "Do  you  know  what  men  do  when  they 
are  in  love  ?'' 

"They  love,"  replied  Hebert,  lightly. 
"  Since  you  do  uot  choose  to  tell,  I  will,"  re- 
sumed the  Englishman.  "  Men  in  love,  in  the 
presence  of  the  beloved  one,  either  maintain  si- 
lence, or  speak  in  order  to  shine  at  the  expense 
of  their  neighbors.  That  is  what  you  have  just 
done,  my  dear  doctor.     When  you  and  I  are 
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alono  together,  you  spare  your  wit,  hut  if  u  wo- 
man arrives,  you  crush  me  without  pity,  Hubert, 
you  tire  in  love." 

"My  dour  Volsy,"  said  Hubert,  with  assumed 
dignity,  "I  dill  not  dome  to  India  to  violate  tho 
holy  laws  of  hospitality  ;  I  came  to  instruct  my- 
self in  my  profession,  you  know  very  well.  Cer- 
tainly I  admire,  like  everybody  clsu,  the  bounty 
of  tho  ladies  Rivares,  hut  that  is  all.  In  my  turn, 
my  dear  Volsy,  I  address  to  you  tho  samo  ques- 
tion, reply  to  mo  frankly." 

"  Well,"  returned  Volsy,  laughing,  "I  will  bo 
as  serious  as  yourself.  The  Misses  Hivaros  aro 
tho  only  friends  of  my  family ;  they  aro  at  this 
moment  at  my  house,  and  I  am  hero.  You  sco 
that  I  avoid  them;  this  is  tho  only  concession  I 
can  make.  Bunoath  our  Indian  sun,  only  a  min- 
ute is  required  to  take  away  one's  self  possession, 
and  a  soldier  in  love  is  a  deserter  who  has  passed 
over  to  tho  enemy." 

This  ambiguous  explanation  scorned  to  satisfy 
the  young  doctor;  he  extended  his  hand  to 
Volsy,  and  pointing  to  a  now  personage  who 
had  arrived,  dripping  with  perspiration  and  laden 
with  an  enormous  burden,  ho  said:  "There, 
my  dear  Volsy,  is  a  youth  who  is  more  unfortu- 
nate than  cither  of  us  ;  ho  is  in  love  and  about  to 
marry." 

"Your  servant,  Cosar  Verlacq,  about  to 
marry?"  asked  Volsy,  with  astonishment,  "and 
whom  V 

"  0,  do  not  bo  alarmed,  Volsy,  he  is  to  es- 
pouse Lula." 

"Lula!"  responded  Volsy,  "who  has  refused 
to  many  a  brahmin  enamored  of  her,  and  who, 
by  her  scorn,  obliged  that  poor  "Waly  to  become 
a  fakir !" 

"  Yes,  Lula,"  replied  Hcbcrt,  "  the  young  In- 
dian women  have  no  longer  religious  prejudices. 
Even  widows  prefer  a  second  marriage  to  the 
funoral  pile.  Lula  would  rather  be  the  wife  of  a 
French  or  English  servant,  than  the  favorite  sul- 
tana of  the  Great  Mogul.  Women,  everywhere, 
have  good  sense.  If  the  East  India  Company 
were  directed  by  five  Englishmen,  it  would  make 
at  least  five  blunders  less  per  day." 

Cesar  Verlacq  having  deposited  his  burden, 
approached  the  doctor  to  take  his  orders. 

"  Have  you  gathered  a  good  harvest?"  said 
Hebert. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  satisfied,"  replied  Cesar ; 
"  I  found  between  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  a 
family  of  plants  as  large  as  an  umbrella,  and 
lined  with  velvet,  like  the  mantle  of  a  princess. 
I  gathered  them  all." 

"Very  well;  go  deposit  your  plants  in  my 
room  and  rest." 

"Rest!"  said  Cesar,  "0,  not  yet;  I  will  rest 
at  midnight,  if  the  tiger  will  let  me.  I  discov- 
ered on  the  edge  of  the  forest  a  little  shrub  which 
sweats  in  the  sunshine  liko  an  Italian  pine. 
There  is  something  in  that,  I  said,  and  I  am 
going  to  uproot  the  shrub  while  the  tiger  is 
asleep."  And  Cesar  saluted  his  master  and 
disappeared. 

"  There  is  one  whom  I  cured  by  a  process  un- 
known to  medicine,"  said  the  doctor,  to  Volsy. 
"This  poor  boy  bad  not  been  planted  on  con- 
genial soil.  Transplantation  has  cured  him  of 
his  natural  infirmity.  He  was  so  averse  to  labor 
that  one  day,  being  hungry,  he  preferred  stealing 
two  loaves  of  bread  to  earning  them.  He  was 
taken,  tried,  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.  I 
studied  the  physical  constitution  of  this  youth, 
and  thought  I  recognized  in  him  one  of  those 
nervous  natures  which  the  north  kills  and  the 
south  resuscitates.  To  day,  in  a  congenial  cli- 
mate, he  puts  money  in  my  purse  and  labors 
almost  unremittingly." 

Volsy  listened  to  the  recital  of  this  moral  cure 
with  a  distraction  which  the  doctor  remarked, 
without  asking  an  immediate  explanation  of  it. 
Not  a  word  of  praise  or  raillery  was  pronounced 
by  the  English  officer.  Hebert  left  him,  saying, 
carelessly:  "I  must  go  and  examine  the  new 
vegetable  riches  of  my  herbal." 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DRAMA. 

Nigbt,  always  precocious  in  those  climates, 
had  long  since  fallen,  and  this  time,  contrary  to 
their  usual  habits,  Paula  and  Amata  bad  not  yet 
appeared  at  the  house  of  their  father,  Luiz 
Rivares,  on  their  return  from  the  dwelling  of 
John  Windham.  Tho  young  Doctor  Hebert 
began  to  feel  some  uneasiness,  although  he 
affected  much  gaiety  in  presence  of  tho  father, 
not  speaking  of  his  daughters,  but  relating  the 
successful  experiments  which  he  had  just  made 


in  his  laboratory  with  two  now  plants  discovered 
in  tho  morning. 

At  intervals,  Luiz  Rivares  repeated  tho  usual 
phrase  of  long  and  anxious  expectation  :    "  I  do 

not  understand  this  delay  ;  thoy  .should  have  been 
hero  at  leant  an  hour  ago." 

They  woro  both  seated  on  tho  stops  of  tiwehut- 
tiritin,  by  the  light  of  those  splendid  constellations 
which  give  as  much  brightness  to  tho  nights  of 
India  as  does  tho  sun  to   tho  days  of  tho  north. 

When  tho  conversation  was  Interrupted,  they 

listened  to  tho  sounds  of  tho  country,  and  Doctor 
Hubert  repeated  :  "  There  is  not  tho  shadow  of 
dangor.  Eight  boarors  and  two  supoys  ;  with 
this  escort,  two  women  might  now  travul  over 
India.  Tho  tiger  is  rare  and  cowardly,  and  bo- 
sides,  it  is  not  yet  up." 

A  dull  and  almost  human  plaint  was  hoard, 
and  Luix  Rivaros  started  and  looked  at  Hubert. 
Tho  gardener  passed  by  tho  dwelling  and  said  : 
"Baby  whines  and  refuses  to  enter  his  enclosure. 
His  mistress  has  not  bid  him  good-night." 

"  Toor  Baby  I"  said  Hubert,  "  I  will  corao  to 
console  you,  and  Cylon  also." 

Baby  and  Cylon,  the  two  favorite  elephants  of 
Paula  and  Amata,  persisted  in  remaining  outside 
the  gate  of  their  vast  yard,  and  remained  deaf  to 
the  persuasions  of  tho  young  Indian  girls,  Lula 
and  Naddya. 

Hebert  had  seized  this  opportunity  to  separate 
from  Luiz  Rivares  and  free  himself  from  an  in- 
tolerable constraint,  for  this  delay  had  already 
changed  his  fears  into  despair.  Besides,  Volsy 
seemed  to  suspect  him,  and  not  knowing  to  what 
reasonable  cause  to  attribute  the  absence  of  the 
two  sisters,  he  feared  even  a  crime,  and  all  tho 
alarming  events  which  one  can  imagine  in  a  wil- 
derness where  the  law  protects  only  criminals. 
Meanwhile,  as  he  had  undertaken  to  console  the 
elephants,  he  walked  towards  the  enclosure,  and 
addressing  the  two  colossuses,  repeated  all  that 
tho  English  language  has  softest  in  superlatives, 
to  calm  their  impatience. 

"  Take  care,"  said  Lula,  "  do  not  approach  too 
near  Cylon,  he  is  enraged;  look  how  he  flattens 
his  ears." 

"  He  is  too  reasonable  to  be  angry  with  me," 
said  Hebert ;  "  what  have  I  done  to  him  V 

"  You  are  of  the  country  and  have  the  accent 
of  his  old  master,  the  merchant  of  Meerut." 

"Docs  Cylon  dislike  the  French?"  said  He- 
bert, laughing. 

"  He  killed  one  at  Meerut." 

Hebert  stepped  two  paces  backwards.  The 
bravest  fears  a  blow  from  a  trunk  on  his  fore- 
head. Cylon  seemed  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  this  dialogue,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of 
composure,  that  he  might  not  frighten  a  man, 
who  was  in  reality  a  friend,  though  a  French- 
man. Hebert  forced  a  laugh,  and,  resuming  his 
first  place,  hastily  interrupted  Lula. 

"  I  should  like  to  bear  the  story,  and  if  we  had 
time — " 

"  0,  it  is  not  long,"  returned  the  young  girl. 
"Listen.  Cylon  was  led  every  day  by  his  mas- 
ter to  the  watering-place  of  elephants  at  the  gate 
of  Delhi.  His  master  fell  sick,  and  the  servant, 
who  was  a  French  deserter  from  the  marines, 
mounted  on  the  neck  of  Cylon  to  go  to  the  foun- 
tain. On  the  way,  he  bought  a  cocoa-nut  and 
attempted  to  crack  it  on  the  walls  of  the  houses 
at  the  right  and  left.  The  streets  of  Meerut  are 
very  narrow,  but  the  height  of  Cylon  prevented 
the  cocoa-nut  from  reaching  the  walls.  Then 
this  servant  attempted  to  break  the  Dut  on  the 
elephant's  bead,  treating  this  noble  animal  as  if 
he  were  a  rock  on  the  highway.  Cylon  compre- 
hended the  gravity  of  the  insult,  but,  according 
to  the  habits  of  his  race,  did  not  allow  himself  to 
yield  to  the  first  impulse  of  a  just  anger,  but 
wished  to  reflect  in  order  to  assure  himself  that 
the  servant  did  not  deserve  to  be  forgiven.  The 
next  day,  on  the  same  route  to  the  watering-place 
and  In  the  same  alley,  the  domestic  was  on  foot, 
leading  Cylon,  and  when  they  bad  arrived  at  the 
cocoa  merchants,  the  elephant  picked  up  one  of 
these  fruits  and  broke  it  on  the  head  of  his  con- 
ductor." 

"And  the  head  V  asked  Hebert. 

"  Was  crushed,  of  course;  the  trunk  of  an  en- 
raged elephant  would  break  anything.  Afier 
that,  Cylon  went  to  the  fountain  and  returned 
home  alone,  followed  by  witnesses  who  bad  seen 
tho  insult  and  the  vengeance,  and  justified  him 
to  his  master.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Meerut 
blamed  the  servant,  and  no  one  pitied  him." 

During  this  recital,  the  two  elephants  gave 
signs  of  uneasiness  ;  they  expanded  iheir  cavern- 
ous ears,  as  if  to  listen  the  better  to  those  distant 
sounds  which  cannot  reach  feeble   human  ears: 


they  elevated  their  trunks  vertically,  as  if  tOBDuff 
on  the  evening  breeze  tho  emanations  from  the 
wild  beasts  which  might  follow  their  two  young 
mi»troshos  on  their  return  in  the  ptthimjiuriH.  At 
least,  it  watt  thus  that  Lulu  and  Naddya  attempt 
ed  to  explain  the  mysterious  movements  of  tho 
two  colossases. 

"A  groat  dangor  is  in  tho  air,"  said  Lula, 
looking  in  tho  direction  of  Meerut.  "Men  are 
often  mistaken  ;  ulephunts  never." 

"Ah  I"  said  Hubert,  "that  is  extraordinary; 
wo  must  hasten  to  tho  residence  of  John  Wind- 
bum.  Lula,  make  Cylon  kneel;  Naddya,  run 
and  got  mo  my  carbine  ;  I  must  go,  I  may  be  of 
assistance." 

At  the  first  sign  from  Lula,  and  as  if  bo  had 
comprehended  tho  order,  Cylon  was  preparing  to 
kneol  in  order  to  fuvor  the  ascent  of  Hebert, 
when  tho  dogs  of  the  house  were  seen  to  run  on 
tho  road  to  Mcortit. 

"  Tho  dogs  do  not  bark,"  said  the  young  girls, 
jumping  with  joy.     "  There  arc  the  palanquins." 

In  fact,  the  two  daughters  of  Luiz  Rivarcz, 
lighted  by  resin  torches,  soon  appeared  beneath 
tho  first  trees  of  the  avenue  and  full  into  the  arms 
of  their  father,  giving  signs  of  terror  beyond 
known  perils.  Toey  rapidly  ascended  the  steps 
of  the  dwelling,  entered  the  grand  hall  aod  seated 
themselves,  or  rather  fell  upon  the  nearest  divan. 
He  who  had  seen  them  on  their  departure  would 
not  have  known  them  on  their  return.  By  their 
livid  paleness,  by  their  mute  despair,  it  was  evi- 
dent they  had  suffered  extremely. 

The  door  of  the  saloon  was  closed,  and  Doctor 
Hebert  alono  remained  with  Luiz  Rivares,  Paula 
and  Amata.  The  young  man  would  have  with- 
drawn, but  an  imperative  sign  from  the  head  of 
the  family  detained  him.  A  physician  is  never 
an  intruder  at  such  fearful  crises;  so  Rivares 
thought. 

The  French  doctor  had,  in  the  highest  degree, 
an  instinctive  faculty,  which  is  often  with  others 
but  the  fruit  of  mature  experience  and  long  ob- 
servation ;  he  could  read  on  a  countenance  the 
secret  thoughts,  especially  because  of  t.ie  efforts 
made  to  conceal  them.  So,  at  this  moment, 
rapid  as  lightning,  he  comprehended  that  the 
grief,  the  emotion,  the  despair  of  the  two  sisters, 
took  their  source  from  different  causes,  and  that 
the  fearful  revelation-  they  were  about  to  make 
would  not  tr'.i  all,  ar.d  would  keep  an  important 
secret. 

Here,  then,. is  what  was  revealed  by  Amata. 
The  sepoy  garrison  at  Moradabad  had  revolted  ; 
they  had  massacred  the  English  officers  and  all 
the  English  families.  It  was  said  that  at  Delhi 
and  Agra  the  rebel  natives  had  delivered  them- 
selves up  to  the  most  atrocious  excesses,  to  acts 
of  unheard  of  brutality.  A  dull  agitation  reigned 
in  the  regiment  at  Meerut.  An  explosion  was 
expected,  and  young  Volsy,  listening  only  to  the 
call  of  duty,  had  torn  himself  from  tho  arms  of 
his  family  and  mounted  bis  horse  to  rejoin  his 
cantonment. 

At  this  senience  in  the  recital  of  Amata,  her 
sister  Paula  suppressed  her  sobs,  and  her  head 
fell  on  her  breast  in  a  nervous  convulsion.  He- 
bert bad  listened  to  all  vaguely,  he  looked  only 
to  Amata.  From  this  moment,  doubt  was  no 
longer  permitted  to  him  ;  Paula  was  the  betrothed 
of  Volsy  Windham. 

"  The  secret  has  been  well  kept,"  thought  He- 
bert, "  but  there  are  decisive  circumstances  which 
betray  the  most  intimate  secrets  of  the  heart." 

Luiz  Rivares  embraced  his  daughters  tenderly, 
and,  after  a  long  silence,  interrupted  only  by 
tears,  be  said  :  "  A  great  misfortune  has  doubt- 
less happened  around  us,  but  it  threatens  only  the 
English ;  wo  are  colonists,  and  the  Indians 
have  no  motive  to  injure  us.  So  do  not  despair, 
my  dear  daughters.  Our  dwelling  is  a  safe  asy- 
lum, the  Portuguese  flag  will  protect  us.  Is  it 
not  so,  Doctor  Hebert  V* 

The  young  man  was  pacing  the  saloon  and 
paying  no  attention  to  the  words  of  Luiz  Rivares, 
but,  on  hearing  his  name  pronounced,  he  stopped, 
and  not  knowing  what  to  reply  to  a  question 
which  he  had  not  beard,  exclaimed :  "I  have 
predicted  it  a  hundred  times,  and  all  the  wise 
men  in  India  have  predicted  it.  The  old  fool  of 
an  East  India  Company  will  ruin  this  country. 
I  said  so  this  morning  to  Volsy,  and  he  laughed. 
This  evening  we  shall  laugh  no  more." 

Silence  ensued  in  the  saloon,  but  Amata 
quickly  interrupted  it  by  summoning  through  the 
window,  Lula  and  Naddya,  to  request  them  to 
give  refreshments  to  tho  poor  bearers  and  the  two 
sepoys  who  had  escorted  them  to  their  dwelling. 

"  This  night,"  said  Rivares  then,  "  we  run  uo 
risk,  so,  my  dear  daughters,  go  and   take  a  little 


real  which  you  io  much  need.    To  morrow,  the 

flag  ol  Portugal   shall   wave  on   tho  roof  of  our 

house." 

Amata  bad  approached  her  father,  doubtless 
to  say  something  to  him  in  coulideucu,  and  tbu 
young  doctor  would  have  profited  by  tho  favor- 
able opportunity  to  address  himself  directly  to 
Paula,  hut  tho  bitter  rose  like  a  Pythoness  on  her 
tripod  and  said,  in  a  stern  roicc  :     "  Would  you 

know,  sir,  the  causa  of  our  delay  1    It  was  this. 

My  Bister  and  myself,  two  women  !  wihhcd  to 
depart  for  Hecrul  ;  wo  wished  to  accompany  tho 
bravo  soldier  who  wuh  so  heroically  doing  bis 
duty.  And  you,  »ir,  bis  friend,  you  spend  your 
courage  against  tho  East  India  Company  I  You 
forgot  that  Franco  wbh  the  ally  of  England  in  tho 
last  war,  and  have  not  had  the  generous  inspira- 
tion to  hasten  to  Meerut  to  fulfil  your  double 
duty  as  friend  and  physician." 

And  without  waiting  for  a  reply  or  justification, 
Paula  hastened  to  rejoin  her  sister,  leaving  He- 
bert immovable  and  mute  with  surprise  and 
confusiou.  An  instant  afterwards  ho  was  alono 
in  the  great  hall ;  three  good-nights  had  boon 
addressed  to  him  and  he  bad  not  replied. 

Twenty  projects  crossed  each  other  in  his 
head,  all'  admitted  and  rejected  at  the  Bamo 
instant.  Tho  blood  rushed  to  his  forehead,  and 
everything  appeared  at  once  easy  and  impossible. 
An  hour  hud  just  overturned  the  scaffolding  of 
his  future.  He  had  pleased  himself  with  a  sweet 
dream;  had  seen  himself  arrive  at  fortune  and 
at  fume  by  honorable  labors  and  unheard-of  dis- 
coveries in  this  garden  of  India,  this  laboratory  of 
tho  sun,  this  herbal  of  God,  this  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  world  ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Luiz  Rivares 
and  had  hoped  to  be  his  son-in-law.  In  reason- 
ing thus,  he  had  not  flattered,  he  bad  only  been 
just  to  himself.  Sons-in-law  tike  Dr.  Hebert 
Colomb  do  not  abound  in  the  civil  service  of  tho 
Ganges,  and  all  the  passports  of  the  foreign  office 
do  not  contain,  like  that  of  Hebert,  the  flattering 
description  :  twenty-Jive  years,  black  hair,  aquiline 
nose,  high  forehead,  in- tine,  whatever  constitutes 
the  physical  distinction  of  man,  for  the  word 
beauty  should  be  applied  only  to  woman  ;  it  is  a 
word  exclusively  feminine. 

A  young  English  officer,  fair,  rosy  and  agree- 
able, was  tho  betrothed  of  Paula,  and  that  he 
might  not  be  dishonored  in  the  eyes  of  Portugal, 
it  was  necessary  that  Hebert  should  depart  with 
the  ifrras  of  a  soldier  anct  the  medicine-chest  of  a 
physician  to  give  the  aid  of  friendship  to  a  fortu- 
nate rival.     Devotion  above  human  courage. 

There  are  in  the  Gospel  two  words  sublime  in 
their  association  :  "  I  will  arise  and  go,"  sur- 
gam  et  ibo;  it  i3  the  cry  of  heroic  resolutions. 
Hebert  found  it  in  his  soul  and  rose  to  depart 
without  bidding  any  adieu;  his  absence  would 
speak  ior  him. 

As  he  was  repairing  to  the  quarters  of  the  ser- 
vants, he  encountered  Cesar  Verlacq,  laden  with 
a  parcel  of  plants,  and  said  to  him  ;  "  Will  you 
accompany  me  to  Meerut  V 

"  But  do  you  know  what  has  taken  place  at 
Meerut"?"  said  Verlacq.  ''Do  you  know  the 
latest  news'?" 

"No." 

"I  will  inform  you.  Two  English  servants 
have  just  arrived  and  taken  refuge  here.  They 
escaped  the  massacre  by  a  miracle.  The  Euro- 
pean habitations  in  the  environs  are  burned. 
Everything  white  is  English.  Only  the  Indian 
is  spared.  The  sepoys  are  committing  horrors 
without  a  name,  murdering,  outraging,  catting  to 
pieces  young  girls,  children.  The  Indian  sun 
has  nc^er  witnessed  such  scenes.  Now,  master, 
would  you  see  them  nearer  ?  let  us  go,  I  will 
follow  you." 

"Go  and  saddle  two  horses  immediately,  my 
brave  Verlacq,  and  wait  for  me  at  the  gato  of 
the  courtyard.  I  will  write  a  letter  to  my 
mother,  and  that  duty  ful tilled,  we  will  do 
another.  Go  and  choose  our  best  Parisian 
weapons,  load  the  carbines  and  pistols  as  if  for  a 
tiger-bunt,  and  make  baste." 

Night  had  advanced,  a  silence  of  solitudd 
reigned  around  the  dwelling,  and  gave  a  fearful 
gloom  to  this  nocturnal  landscape  which  the  sun 
made  so  joyous,  A  single  window  remained 
open  towards  the  north  and  allowed  the  gleam  of 
a  lamp,  reflected  from  a  thick  grove  of  ebony 
trees.  It  was  the  chamber  of  the  two  sisters, 
Paula  and  Amata;  they  were  seeking  from  the 
night  air  a  little  coolness  to  soothe  the  fover  of 
their  emotions  while  awaiting  the  blessings  of 
sleep. 

|0ONCLTJDEI>   NEXT   WEEK  ] 
<  — «i   » 

It  is  suiely  bjtter  a  man  should  be  abused 
than  lorgotteu. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONNET.— 1NFERUS. 

BT  JAMES   FRAJTKLIN   FTTT3. 

i( facilis  descensus  Avemi; 

Noctes  atque  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis ; 

Sed  revocare  gradum,  superasque  evadere  ad  auras, 

Hie  opus,  hie  labor  est!,: 
Easy  the  road  that  leads  to  realms  of  death, 

And  feet  innumerable  walk  therein ; 

Bestrewn  with  flowers  the  dazz'ing  path  of  sin, 
And,  at  the  gate,  the  demon-tttmpter  saith, 
U  Come,  enter  here,  for  pleasure  waits  within !"' 
Tea — easy  is  the  road!     Have  ye  not  teen 

Where  wanton  luet  doth  lurk  in  winsome  guisa? 

Or  where  each  hateful  passion  ambushed  lies, 
While  sin's  seductive  witcheries  lie  between? 
Easy  the  road,  and  beauteous  ber  feet 

Who  leads  thee  captive  down  the  steep  of  hell  I 

Fair  are  these  haunts — Temptation  here  doth  dwell. 
0,  fly  thee,  mortal,  when  her  measures  sweet, 
In  syren  strains  thine  ears  enraptured  greet! 
How  bright  the  way,  how  pleasurable  the  road, 

Which,  with  its  quick  gradations,  downward  leads. 
Through  gardens  of  delight  to  death's  abode ! 

Ay,  but  these  flowers  shall  ihrink  to  noisome  weeds, 
And  aa  thou  turn'st  in  terror  wild  to  flee 

From  the  black  pit,  which  now  all  horror  breeds. 
Poor  wretch — around  tbee  rolls  in  fire  a  boundless  sea! 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.]  . 

PHEBE  HARLOW'S  THREE  LOVERS. 

DT    MARGARET    VERNE. 


Thb  nicest  of  great,  old-fashioned  kitchens 
was  Fanner  Marlow's,  and  on  the  particular 
evening  of  which  I  write,  it  looked  more  than 
usually  cozy,  with  the  chimney-curtains  closely 
drawn  to  shut  out  the  sharp  December  wind,  a 
wood  fire  flashing  and  roaring  most  gloriously  in 
the  broad  fire-place,  and  pretty  Phebe  Marlow, 
the  farmer's  buxom  daughter,  sitting  alone  by 
the  wide  brick  hearth,  the  glimmer  of  the  pine 
blaze  springing  up  to  waste  itself  in  a  red  tide  of 
kisses  on  her  bright  face,  warming  the  blood  in 
her  cheeks  till  their  soft,  tempting  bloom  quite 
put  to  shame  the  jaunty  cherry  ribbons  in  her 
hair.  Ah  1  there  wasn't  a  comelier,  more  be- 
witching lass  in  all  Christendom  than  this  same 
little  Phebe,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  she 
was  thinking  of  this  fact  as  she  sat  there  before 
the  blazing  fire,  for  she  leaned  her  head  coquet- 
tishly  on  her  small  brown  hand  (Phebe  was  a 
farmer's  daughter,  remember),  and  let  such  a 
pleasant,  happy  smile  spread  over  her  face,  that 
a  whole  nest  of  dimples  was  startled  into  motion, 
and  went  flattering  and  dancing  around  her  lips 
like  bees  about  the  scarlet  heart  of  a  rose,  while 
the  ambitions  flames  pnnted  and  wrestled  up  the 
great  chimney  for  very  love  of  the  black  eyes  in 
which  they  saw  themselves  reflected. 

But  whatever  gratifying  thought  was  in  the 
damsel's  mind,  it  did  not  seem  inclined  to  pay  a 
long  visit,  for  the  smile  was  displaced  by  just  the 
moBt  delicious  shadow  of  a  pout,  and  Phebe 
sprang  up  resolutely,  glancing  in  a  half-nervous 
way  at  the  distorted  pictures  which  the  romping 
firelight  was  sketching  on  the  wall,  looking  up 
at  the  tall  wooden  clock  in  the  corner,  the  fingers 
of  which  pointed  to  the  early  hour  of  seven,  and 
then  going  to  the  window  and  sighing  as  she 
pushed  aside  the  curtain  for  a  moment  and 
looked  down  the  long,  desolate,  snow-covered 
road.  You  might  have  thought,  so  loDg  she 
stood  there  with  her  rosy  face  pressed  against  the 
frame,  and  her  bright  eyes  peering  out  into  the 
wintry  darkness,  that  she  was  looking  for  some- 
thing or  somebody  in  particular,  and,  perhaps 
she  was  !  At  any  rate,  she  was  very  lonely,  for 
her  father  and  mother  had  gone  to  a  neighboring 
village  to  a  lecture,  leaving  her  to  keep  house 
alone  until  their  return. 

Evidently  it  was  dull  work  for  the  lively- 
spirited  young  lady,  but  she  seemed  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  it,  for  she  went  out  into  the 
pantry,  and  bringing  in  a  large  wooden  churn, 
set  it  down  before  the  hearth,  and  then  tying  a 
gingham  apron  about  her  waist,  to  keep  the 
great  white  spattersof  cream  from  her  neat  woolen 
dress,  she  seated  herself  to  a  task  which  one  of 
the  dainty  feminines  of  the  present  day  would 
turn  pale  to  think  of  accomplishing. 

By  the  way,  if  there  is  a  eingle  old  bachelor 
among  my  readers,  let  me  ask  him  if  he  ever  saw 
a  pretty  girl  churning,  and  if  so,  if  he  is  now  a 
bachelor  from  choice  or  necessity  %  Certain  am 
I  that  he  could  never  have  seen  Phebe,  my  charm- 
ing heroine,  with  her  sleeves  tucked  away  from 
her  round,  white  arms,  leaving  them  bare  and 
free  for  their  vigorous  exercise,  the  flush  on  her 
cheeks  and  the  golden  fire-shine  shimmering 
over  her  black  hair,  the  cherry  ribbons  on  her 


head  and  the  little  leather-shodden  feet  out 
stretched  on  the  braided  hearth-rug,  the  cambric 
ruffle  about  her  slender  throat,  the  tape-strings 
of  her  apron,  in  fact  every  portion  of  her  jaunty, 
becoming  dress  keeping  time  to  the  rising  and 
falling  of  the  restless  dasher,  he  couldn't  have 
seen  her  so,  I  say,  without  wishing — biess  me  ! 
who  gave  my  elbow  such  a  merciless  nudge  ?  As 
I  live,  here  is  Phebe  herself,  come  to  pay  me  an 
afternoon  visit,  with  her  youngest  ba —  but  I 
anticipate. 

A  bright  idea  strikes  me.  She  shall  sit  down 
and  write  out  her  own  little  love  affair.  It  will 
be  doubly  interesting,  I  know.  I  donbt  if  she 
ever  wrote  a  story  in  all  her  life,  or  even  dreamed 
of  such  a  thing,  and  I  am  sure  she  will  lead  my 
tired  pen  out  of  its  hackneyed  courses  and  flavor 
this  short  narrative  with  an  interest  I  could  not 
hope  to  give  it.  In  return,  I  will  take  care  of 
her  ba — but  I  anticipate  again. 


PHEBE  8    STORT. 

I  make  you  my  prettiest  bow,  dear  readers. 
As  Margaret  here  says,  I  never  wrote  a  story  in 
my  life,  and  never  thought  of  such  a  thing.  But 
she  has  promised  me  that  if  I  fill  out  these  blank 
sheets  of  paper  for  her,  she  will  go  home  and 
spend  the  evening  with  me,  which  is  something 
of  a  temptation,  for  you  must  know  that  we  are 
the  dearest  friends  in  the  world,  and  have  been 
ever  since  we  used  to  be  schoolmates  together, 
which  was  so  long  ago  that  I  shouldn't  dare  tell 
you,  for  fear  yon  would  be  guessing  at  Mar- 
garet's age.  She's  a  nice  old  mai — girl,  though 
I  will  say,  in  confidence,  that  she  kisses  John 
(that's  my  husband)  just  when  she  pleases,  and 
is  a  terrible  tease  among  the  children.  Never 
mind,  I'll  be  even  with  her  one  of  these  days, 
when  she  has  a  husband  to  kiss  (if  she  ever  does, 
which  I  sometimes  doubt  the  likelihood  of). 

There !  I've  done  something  wrong  to  begin 
with,  for  experienced  story-writers  never  bring 
in  the  hnsband  and  babies  till  the  closing  para- 
graph.    Please  forgot  that  part. 

Maggio  has  seen  fit  to  introduce  mo  to  you  in 
rather  a  novel  way,  and  has  said  a  great  many 
agreeable  things  about  me,  for  which  you  must 
please  give  credit  to  her  wonderful  imaginative 
powers,  as  I  was  not  half  so  charming  or  pretty 
as  she  would  try  to  mako  you  think,  though  I 
looked  well  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  was  as  wild 
a  little  witch  as  ever  hunted  hen's  .eggs  or  rode 
on  a  hay-cart.  The  churning  which  she  makes 
such  an  ado  about,  was,  in  spite  of  hur  rhapsody, 
a  very  tiresome  piece  of  business,  and  made 
my  arms  acho  dreadfully.  Perhaps  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  so  much  about  it  if  I  had  had  any 
one  to  keep  me  company,  but  I  was  terribly  lone- 
some, and  the  time  seemed  long.  I  kopt  wish- 
ing some  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  drop  in  for 
an  evening's  chat,  for  they  all  knew  that  father 
and  mother  were  goue,  and  just  what  a  nice  place 
the  old  kitchen  was  for  a  gamo  of  Copenhagen 
or  Blind  Man's  Buff.  I  had  begun  to  think  real 
hard  of  them  and  had  half  made  up  my  mind  to 
lean  my  head  against  the  churn-handle  and  have 
a  good  lonesome  cry  all  to  myself,  when  I  heard 
heavy,  stamping  feet  at  the  door,  and  the  next 
minute  who  should  walk  into  the  room  but  Sam 
Partridge,  the  awkwardest,  homeliest,  most  ill- 
mannered  specimen  of  an  overgrown  country 
youth  that  can  well  be  imagined  ?  Dear  knows 
I  was  vexed  enough  at  the  prospect  of  staying 
there  alone  all  the  evening,  but  he  is  the  last  one 
I  should  have  wished  for  a  companion. 

Now  he  was  rather  "stepping  up  "  to  me,  Sam 
was,  and  I  knew  in  a  moment  that  he  had  seen 
father's  sleigh  go  past  the  village,  and  surmising 
that  I  would  be  alone,  had  come  up  sparking.  I 
should  have  known  it  hj  his  dress,  if  in  no  other 
way,  for  he  was  mightily  smarted  up.  He  had 
on  a  bran  new  pair  of  homemade  pantaloons 
and  his  go-to-meeting  swallow-tail  coat.  A  flar- 
ing red  neck-tie  and  a  tall  hat  completed  his 
costume,  and  though  his  trousers  had  been  cut 
three  inches  too  short  for  his  long  legs,  and  his 
blue  swallow-tail  was  one  that  had  encircled  his 
grandfather  as  long  ago  as  that  venerable  gentle- 
man went  courting  himself,  yet  Sam  marched 
into  the  room  as  bravely  as  if  he  were  going  to 
lay  siege  to  a  British  man-of-war,  instead  of  the 
poor  little  heart  of  a  country  girl  like  myself. 

"  A  cold  night,  aint  it,  Phebe  V  he  said,  famil- 
iarly,  going  up  to  the  fire  and  rubbing  his  great 
red  hands  briskly  over  the  blaze.  "  Old  folks 
aint  tu  hum,  be  they  V 

Just  as  I  was  about  to  answer  him,  there  came 
a  giDgerly  rap  at  the  front  door,  something  like 
the  pecking  of  a  sick  hen  at  a*dough-dish.  I 
took  the  candle,  leaving  Sam  to  admire  himself 


in  the  dark,  and  went  to  the  door.  Whom  do 
you  think  I  found  there?  As  6ure  as  my  name 
is  Phebe,  it  was  Moses  Marsh,  the  village  den- 
tist— a  dignified,  dapper  little  man,  who  had  asked 
me  at  least  as  many  as  four  times  to  marry  him, 
and  that  before  his  first  wife  (for  he  was  a  wid- 
ower) had  been  dead  a  year.  I  think  the  phre- 
nologists would  have  marked  his  organ  of  hope 
up  somewhere  among  the  nines  or  tens,  for  he 
kept  coming  to  see  me,  even  after  the  fourth  re- 
fusal of  his  suit,  and  didn't  seem  to  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  about  eventually  calling  me  Mrs. 
Marsh.  Maybe  I  encouraged  him  a  little  at 
times.  I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  I  must 
have  done  so,  though  I  am  very  sure  if  I  did, 
it  was  to  torment  the  younger  fellows — one  in 
particular. 

Well,  I  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen  in  high 
glee.  The  idea  of  having  two  lovers  to  enter- 
tain in  one  evening,  and  neither  of  them  at  all 
agreeable,  was  so  amusiDg  that  I  almost  choked 
in  replying  to  his  dignified  "  I  hope  I  find  you 
well  this  evening,  Miss  Phebe,"  and  had  to  make 
a  pretence  of  wiping  my  nose  on  my  apron,  in 
order  to  hold  one  corner  of  it  across  my  mouth 
to  smother  a  very  rude  giggle. 

Sam  stared  at  us,  as  we  entered  the  room, 
with  a  sort  of  sheepish  wonder,  which  made  me 
want  to  laugh  the  more.  I  went  back  to  my 
churning,  after  handing  a  chair  to  my  guest. 
He  had  a  way  of  always  looking  stiff  and  straight 
like  a  broom-handle,  and  when  he  plumped  him- 
self down  into  his  seat,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
instead  of  bending,  he  broke  short  off  in  the 
middlo,  and  there  were  the  fragments  of  him, 
each  proper  and  upright,  like  the  individual 
whole,  but  still  looking  like  pieces  which  could 
never  be  put  together  again  in  the  right  shape. 
Thinking  first  of  this,  and  then  of  Sam's  great 
awkward  figure,  standing  so  near  me  that  the 
pointed  tails  of  his  famous  coat  brushed  against 
me,  I  had  hard  work  to  say  anything  serious  to 
them,  you  may  well  believe. 

Just  as  I  was  trying  to  steady  my  voice  so  that 
I  might  make  the  usual  inquiries  regarding  the 
health  of  Sam's  mother  and  sisters,  I  heard  a 
quick,  springing  step  coming  over  the  snow- 
crusted  fields  towards  the  house.  I  should  have 
known  that  step  among  a  million,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  foolish  heart  came 
flying  up  into  my  face  at  the  sound. 

Surprise  parties  had  not  been  heard  of  in  that 
day,  or  I  should  certainly  have  imagined  that  I 
was  being  favored  with  such  an  entertainment, 
when  John  Harris — dear,  handsome  John — the 
favorite  with  all  the  Cranston  boys,  and  the  idol 
of  all  the  girls,  myself  included,  joined  our  littlo 
trio.  What  a  smile  there  was  on  his  bright, 
frank  faco,  so  unlike  Sam's  intolerable  grin,  or 
the  slow,  watery  simper  of  Moses  Marsh,  And 
how  vividly  the  impression  came  over  me,  though 
no  donbt  I  was  very  silly,  that  instead  of  bring- 
ing in  with  him  a  cold  breath  of  the  wintry 
weather  outside,  it  was  a  gush  of  summer  warmth 
and  fragrance  that  followed  him  into  the  old  dim 
kitchen,  making  its  old  shadowy  corners  look 
bright  and  sweet  to  me.  I  could  almost  have 
gone  to  the  window,  expecting  to  look  out  upon 
the  green  grass  and  blushing  roses. 

But  mind  you,  I  wouldn't  have  had  John  mis- 
trust how  I  was  feeling  for  anything  in  the  world. 
We  were  always  quarrelling,  and  I  don't  exactly 
mean  that  either.  We  had  a  way  of  saying  little 
sharp  things  to  each  other,  and  of  getting  into  a 
most  agreeable  disagreement  whenever  chance 
threw  us  together,  though  all  the  while  I  knew 
he  liked  me,  and  I  am  very  sure  he  knew  the 
same  of  me.  I  suppose  I  was  what  people  call  a 
coquette,  in  my  small  way,  though  being  a  sober 
married  woman  now,  I  don't  exactly  like  to  say 
it,  it  sounds  so  vain-like.  But  John  knew  just 
how  to  treat  me,  and  never  made  a  mistep  in  his 
quick  march  into  my  affections. 

I  bowed  very  coolly  to  him,  and  he  bowed  very 
coolly  in  return,  though  I  saw  a  roguish  glimmer 
in  his  great  blue  eyes  as  he  advanced  and  shook 
hands  with  Sam  and  Moses.  The  farmer  held 
out  hie  awkward  paw  with  a  most  unceremonious 
snicker,  and  said,  as  he  withdrew  it  and  thrust 
the  long  fingers  up  through  his  bushy  brown 
hair  :  "  It  'pears  to  me  as  though  we'd  all  come 
on  pooty  much  the  same  errand,  and  I  guess 
none  of  us  didn't  come  to  see  the  old  folks." 

Another  snicker  followed  this  trite  observation, 
and  I  felt  my  face  flaming  and  crimsoning  pain- 
fully. John  must  have  noticed  it,  for  he  sprang 
forward,  and  catching  me  up  as  though  I  had 
been  a  doll  (yet  not  rudely,  I  am  sure),  set  me 
down  almost  instantly  in  a  far  corner  of  the 
room,  where  the  fire  in  my  cheeks  might  burn  out 


by  degrees,  and  no  one  he  the  wiser  for  it.  It 
was  very  kind  of  him. 

"  I  know  you  are  tired,  Phebe ;  yon  have 
churned  a  delightful  color  into  your  cheeks,"  he 
said,  laughingly.  "  Let  me  try  it  for  a  while  and 
sec  if  I  can  manufacture  two  snch  roses  as  you 
have  done." 

He  commenced  churning  as  he  spoke,  and  for 
a  few  moments  I  heard  nothing  but  regular 
strokes  of  the  wooden  dasher  in  the  cream,  and 
the  loud,  quick  beating  of  my  own  heart  in  the 
corner.  What  made  my  heart  beat  loud  and 
quick,  do  you  ask  ?  Hadn't  John's  arm  just 
been  round  my  waist,  I'd  like  to  know  1  I  don't 
believe  there  was  a  girl  in  all  Cranston  whose 
heart  wouldn't  have  beat  the  faster  for  it. 

"  Miss  Phebe,"  said  Moses,  suddenly,  turning 
his  round,  brown,  cow-like  eyes  toward  the  cor- 
ner where  I  sat,  "  Mr.  Harris  has  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  Is  there  no  way  in  which  / 
can  be  of  assistance  to  you  V* 

The /was  emphasized  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
as  much  as  to  say  that  he,  of  all  persons,  had  the 
best  right  in  the  world  to  assist  me,  however 
mnch  more  officious  such  light-headed  youths 
as  John  Harris  might  be  with  their  offers  of 
help. 

"  O,  yes,  indeed  !"  I  answered,  glad  enough  to 
think  of  his  being  occupied  in  any  way  which 
would  free  me  from  his  annoying  but  most  inno- 
cent staring.  "  I  have  a  tray  of  apples  to  pare 
and  a  pan  of  beans  to  look  over  this  evening  for 
to-morrow's  baking.  Yon  may  do  the  beans  for 
me,  if  you  wish,  and  I  shall  be  very  thankful." 

I  drew  the  table  ont  nearer  the  fire  and  set 
the  pan  of  beans  upon  it  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
while  he  dragged  a  couple  of  chairs  np  to  it,  set- 
ting them  side  by  side,  and  remarking,  with  bis 
thin  smile  and  another  roll  of  his  cowy  eyes,  in- 
tended to  be  particularly  affectionate,  that  he 
supposed  I  would  be  his  near  neighbor  while  I 
pared  my  apples. 

"  I  suggest,"  said  John,  coming  to  my  assist- 
ance again,  "  that  Sam  shall  take  care  of  the 
apples.  Then  we  shall  bo  all  out  of  mischief, 
and  Phebe  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  enter- 
tain us." 

"Sartin,  sartin  !"  exclaimed  Sam,  springing 
forward,  with  a  great  clap  of  his  horny  palms, 
"  111  pare  the  apples,  but  I'll  have  it  in  the  bar- 
gain that  the  one  who  gets  his  job  done  first  shall 
have  the  coast  clear  to  himself  from  that  time, 
that  is,  if  Miss  Phebe,  here,  haint  no  objection." 

Evidently  Sam  hadn't  put  on  his  bran  now 
breeches  and  blue  swallow-tail  to  no  purpose. 
He  meant  to  make  a  sure  business  of  his  court- 
ship, if  it  was  a  possible  thing. 

"  What  do-you  say  to  that?"  said  John,  turn- 
ing to  me  with  a  tantalizing  langh.  "  Sam  cer- 
tainly deserves  some  reward  for  his  bravery.  I 
doubt  much  if  either  Mr.  Marsh  or  myself  would 
have  had  the  courage  to  speak  our  wishes  so  dis- 
tinctly. What  say  you  to  the  proposal  ?  Are 
you  willing  that  the  one  among  us  who  shall 
prove  himself  the  most  expeditious  workman, 
shall  be  honored  by  sitting  alone  with  you  for 
the  remainder  of  the  evening." 

It  was  one  of  those  provoking  emergencies,  in 
which  I  knew  not  what  to  say  or  how  to  act. 
Usually  I  was  pert  and  saucy  enough,  but  I  had 
no  retort  for  so  nnexpected  and  ludicrous  & 
proposal. 

"  Silence  gives  consent,"  whispered  John, 
while  I  still  stood  blushing  and  confused,  and  I 
could  but  laugh  at  the  vigorous  way  in  which  he 
re-applied  himself  to  his  task. 

"  That's  so  1"  cried  Sam,  flinging  himself  down 
beside  Moses.  "Bring  on  your  sour  apples, 
Phebe !  Hurra  for  the  spriest  fingers  and  the 
pootiest  gal  in  Cranston  1" 

Moses  turned  toward  him  with  a  dignified  look 
of  reproof,  and  then  asked  me,  with  a  faint  at- 
tempt at  wit,  if  John  had  requested  me  to  give 
him  a  cent.  He  thought  he  whispered  something 
that  sounded  like  that. 

I  have  to  langh  even  at  this  late  day,  thinking 
of  the  next  half-hour,  and  the  ridiculous  haste 
with  which  Moses  and  Sam  applied  themselves 
to  their  labor.  Not  that  John  seemed  indiffer- 
ent, by  any  means,  but  while  the  others  defeated 
themselves  by  their  own  hurrying,  he  alone  was 
cool  and  collected.  I  need  not  tell  you  on  whose 
side  my  sympathies  were  enlisted,  or  with  what 
a  growing  horror  I  watched  the  beans  and  apples 
disappearing  before  the  expeditious  fingers  ot 
Moses  and  Sam,  while  the  obstinate  cream  still 
swish-swashed  gently  back  and  forth  in  the  churn, 
without  the  faintest  apparent  wish  to  become 
butter. 

I  thought  John  caught  a  little  ot  the  sqme  spirit 
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which  infected  me,  for  ho  began  to  cost  nervous 
glances  toward  his  rivals,  and  to  examine  moro 
and  more  closely  the  thin  white  cream  lor  Homo 
signs  of  butter.  So  interested  wore  wo  all  that 
tho  fire  wont  down  without  replenishing,  and  all 
of  a  sudden,  the  candle,  as  it'  ambitious  of  fol- 
lowing tho  example,  wont  out  in  sympathy, 
though  I  was   sure  it  had  not  half  burned  down. 

While  I  was  wondering  at  tho  occurrence,  I 
heard  what  sounded  to  mu  like  the  unceremoni- 
ous thumping  ol  a  mini's  boot  against  tho  tublo- 
loaf,  and  the  next  moment,  beans,  apples  and 
candles  tick  were  rolling  together  across  ibc  lloor. 
I  knew  then  whoso  foot  had  done  the  mischief, 
and  for  what  reason.  Djar,  wicked  .John  1  Ho 
did  want  to  sit  up  with  me  very  much  indeed  — 
don't  you  think  so  ■'  I  ran  into  the  pantry  lor 
another  caudle,  and  while  there  a  sudden  thought 
struck  mo.  Close  by  the  door  was  a  churning  of 
now  butter  which  father  had  "brought"  before 
starting  for  the  lecture.  Tho  churns  wore  just 
alike— I  could  easily  change  thorn  En  tho  dark- 
ness, and  why  not?  No  one  would  bo  ihe  wiser  ; 
1  should  got  rid  of  Moses  and  Sam,  and— and — 
hotter  than  all  tho  rest — pshaw  !  What  nonson-JO 
for  a  married  worn  in  to  bo  writing  1 

The  idea  no  sooner  darted  through  my  brain 
than  I  started  to  put  it  in  execution.    Thu  chum 


kitchon,  and  then  at  the  broken  one  lying  in  tho 
hall,  and  again  into  my  crimsouod,  confused  face, 
that  ho,  tOO,  began  to  comprehend  how  affairs 
stood.  Moses  was  duller  of  comprehension,  and 
stood  scratching  his  head  and  looking  from  one 
churn  to  tho  other  perplexed,  as  if  trying  to  find 
out  which  was  thu  real  me,  and  which  tho  ghost. 
Hero  I  am  at  the  last  page  of  M  iggio's  paper, 
and  my  story  still  unfinished  My  Johnnie  is 
kicking  most  lustily  in  Miggio's  unskilful  arms, 
and  crying  at  tho  top  of  his  lungs  to  go  home. 
And  so  you  must  excuse  mo  if  I  condense  the 
roHt  of  the  oveniug's  adventures  into  a  single  par- 
agraph, for  it  wouldn't  bo  quite  fair  to  leave  you 
so,  without  tolling  how  Sam,  like  tho  good* 
naturud  fellow  bo  was,  swallowed  his  disappoint- 
ment and  his  matrimonial  hopes  together  in  ouo 
laughing  gulp,  and  retreated  from  tho  bold,  pre- 
vailing upon  Moses  to  bear  him  company;  or 
how  John  and  I  sat  side  by  side  on  tho  old-fash - 
ionod  kitchen  settee,  talking  all  manner  of  fool- 
ish things  ;  or  still  further,  how  I  promised  to 
— to —  Well,  my  li'tlo  Johnnie  is  named  for  his 
father,  and  ho  is  tho  youngest  of  tbreo.  I  am  a 
demure  lady  of  thirty-seven,  just  two  years 
younger  than— Margaret  snatches  at  my  arm — 
good-by  !     I  didn't  moan  her,  I  am  sure. 

Very  cordially,  Pitisuic  Harris, 


TllK  GOT.  GENERAL  Of  CUBA  in  COUNCIL. 

As  everything  relating  to  tho  island  of  Cuba 
has  an  interest  to  Americans,  from  tho  proxim- 
ity of  that  island  to  our  shores,  and  tho  contrast 
it  presents  to  our  Institutions,  wo  have  selected 
for  the  illustration  of  this  page  a  picture  ol  tho 
governor  general  holding  a  council  Thu  cap- 
tains -general  of  Cuba  have  always  wielded  grrni 

power,  but  since  189S,  or,  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
live  years,  they  have  enjoyed  almost  unlimited 
authority,  governing  as  an  arbitrary  autocrat 
governs  in  the  old  world.  Vivo/,  lirst  received 
this  carle  blanche,  when  the  island  was  threatened 
with  invasion  by  the  united  forces  of  Mexico 
and  Columbiu.  Tucou  wielded  these  powers 
with  an  unsparing  hand,  and  successive  dangers 
have  induced  the  home  government  to  continue 
to  successive  captains-general  nearly  the  same 
broad  authority  which  was  ronforreil  upon 
Vivo/,,  Yet  Spain  persists  in  terming  the  "  Eden 
of  tho  Gulf,"  her  "  ever-loyal  island  of  Cuba," 
though  tho  fuct  thut  the  Creoles  uru  held  in  sub- 
jection solely  by  S punish  bayonets  and  tho 
throats  of  tho  dungeon,  exile  and  tho  infamous 
puninhmont  of  the  oarote,  is  notorious  Tho 
captain-general  says  that  Spain  relies  not  on  for- 
eign aid  to  maintain  her  rights,  but  on  her  "pow- 
erful navy  and  disciplined  urmy,  of  tho  loyalty  of 


THE  NEW  TRIALS  OF  CHRISTIANITY. 

For  a  time  has  come  when  they  that  stand  for 
Christ  must  bo  either  a  great  deal  hotter  in  their 
life,  or  else  a  groat  deal  worse.  All  tho  iicry 
:■;■<•■..  nl  persecution  that,  in  farmerages,  burnt  in 
a  saintly  piety,  are  extinguished.  The  way  to 
heaven  is  grown  easy  and  safe,  under  the  guar- 
antee ol  our  modern  liberties.  The  world,  mean- 
time, is  in  tide  of  economic  progress — tho  very 
soil  of  the  world  is  being  scientifically  fattened 
lor  a  more  copious  production.  Wealth  is  be- 
coming, thus,  u  hope  more  nearly  universal,  and 
so,  luxury,  show,  fashion,  are  becoming  a  kind 
of  genoral  ambition.  A  great  and  fearful  prob- 
lem is  thus  raised  for  tho  gospel  :  bow  to  let  in 
riches  into  piety  itself;  bow  to  make  a  solid 
union  between  power  and  humility;  bow  to  raise 
the  tastes  and  manners,  and  keep  the  simplicity 
of  feeling;  how  to  amplify  conditions,  without 
raising  pull's  and  swells  in  the  men  ;  in  one  word, 
how  to  bring  in  means,  and  not  bring  dissipa- 
tions, fumings  of  pride,  vapors  of  conceit,  shows 
of  vanity,  apings  of  tho  great  world  of  ungodli- 
ness. Such  a  lool  is  man  that,  getting  power,  he 
loses  Bobnety,  and  it  is  yet  to  be  Heen  whether 
oven  tho  lowly-minded,  self  renouncing  religion 
of  Jesus  can  save  a  prospering  age  from  this 
lolly.     What  is  specially  wanted  therefore  now 
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was  heavy,  but  I  was  stronger  than  the  girls  of 
the  present  day,  and  lifted  it  in  my  arms  as 
though  it  had  been  but  a  kitten.  It  waa  the  work 
of  an  instant  to  transfer  it  to  the  kitchen  and  set 
it  softly  beside  its  mate.  But  alas  !  for  me,  as  I 
was  tripping  lightly  and  softly  back  with  the 
other  one,  my  foot  caught  in  the  door-mat  and 
precipitated  mo  in  a  kind  of  half-summerset  into 
the  hall.  Before  I  had  time  to  spring  to  my  feet, 
I  felt  the  cream  from  the  overturned  churn  pour- 
ing over  me  in  a  cool  deluge,  and  saw  Sam  Part- 
ridge standing  in  the  doorway  with  the  lighted 
remnant  of  the  candle  which  he  had  picked  up 
somewhere  from  the  "  wreck  of  matter."  Stand- 
ing on  tiptoe  behind  him,  and  looking  over  hia 
brawny  shoulders,  was  Moses,  his  eyes  and  mouth 
both  stretched  wide  open  with  surprise. 

It  was  John,  I  believe,  who  came  to  my  res- 
cue, lifting  me  up  so  cautiously,  and  casting  into 
my  face  at  the  same  time  a  glance  which  assured 
me  as  plainly  as  words  could  have  done,  that  he 
understood  the  matter  perfectly.  I  am  sure  that 
I  looked  something  like  a  nymph  rising  from  the 
sea  and  dripping  with  foam,  but  my  looks  bore 
no  comparison  to  my  feelings.  To  say  that  I 
would  gladly  have  had  the  earth  open  to  swallow 
me  up,  would  be  doing  but  faint  justice  to  my 
,  sensations,  for  I  saw  as  Sam  cast  a  quizzical 
glance  first  at  the  whole  churn  standing  in  the 


POISONED    SNUFF. 

Scented  snuffs  were  sometimes  made  the  recip- 
ients of  poison.  In  1712,  the  Duke  de  Noailles 
presented  the  Dauphiuess  of  France  with  a  box  of 
Spanish  snuff  in'  which  she  delighted  ;  she  kept 
it  for  a  few  days  privately  ;  it  was  charged  with 
poison,  which  she  inhaled ;  and  five  days  after 
the  present,  died  of  it,  complaining  of  sharp  pain 
in  the  temples.  This  excited  much  attention, 
and  great  fears  of  "  accepting  a  pinch,"  on  the 
one  hand,  or  offering  it  on  the  other.  It  became 
a  general  belief  that  such  poisoned  snuff  was  used 
in  Spain,  and  by  Spanish  emissaries  to  clear 
away  political  opponents,  and  that  the  Jesuits 
also  adopted  it  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  their 
enemies.  Hence  it  was  termed  "  Jesuit's  snuff," 
and  a  great  dread  of  it  was  felt  for  a  considerable 
time.  One  instance  of  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  scented  snuff  is  given  in  an  anecdote  of  the 
Due  de  Bourbon,  grandson  of  the  great  Conde' ; 
who  took  Santeuil,  the  poet,  to  a  great  entertain- 
ment, compelled  him  to  drink  a  large  quantity  of 
champagne,  and  ultimately  emptied  his  snuff- 
box, filled  with  Spanish  snuff,  into  his  wine. 
This  produced  a  violent  fever,  of  which  Santeuil 
died,  amid  excruciating  agonies,  within  fourteen 
houra  after.  Other  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
article  for  such  a  purpose  are  familiar  in  its 
hiBtory. — Tobacco:  Its  History  and  Associations. 


the  overwhelming  majority  of  her  vigorous  native 
citizens,  on  the  strength  imparted  to  the  good  by 
the  defence  of  their  hearths,  their  laws  and  their 
God,  and  on  hurricanes  and  yellow  fever  for  the 
enemy."  Hereupon  an  intelligent  Creole  re- 
marks, "  No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  loyalty 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  vigorous  citizens  (un- 
less the  negroes  alone  are  comprehended  under 
this  phrase),  when  the  whites  are  deprived  of 
arms  for  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  men 
are  fined  five  pesos  for  carrying  canes  of  a  larger 
size  than  can  be  readily  introduced  into  a  gun- 
barrel,  and  free  people  of  color  are  alone  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  troops.  The  Cubans  are 
not  relied  upon,  since,  to  prevent  their  joining 
Lopez,  all  the  roads  were  blockaded,  and  every- 
body found  on  them  shot;  and  the  immense 
number  of  exiles  does  not  prove  the  majority 
which  favors  the  government  to  be  so  prodigious. 
The  value  of  the  powerful  navy  and  army  of  the 
island  was  shown  in  the  landing  of  Lopez  and 
the  victories  which  three  hundred  men  constantly 
obtained  over  an  army  of  seven  thousand,  dis- 
persing only  when  ammunition  failed  them.  Hur- 
ricanes and  yellow  fever  are  most  melancholy 
arms  of  defence,  and,  if  they  only  injured  the 
enemy,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  as  much  exposed 
as  other  Europeans  to  the  fatal  influence,  would 
be  the  true  enemies  of  Cuba." 


is  Christian  men  and  churches  who  maintain  th 
open  state  with  God ;  living  joyfully  above  th 
world,  when  the  world's  best  gift  are  theirs ; 
godly,  self  renouncing,  simple,,  responsible,  using 
their  great  means  for  great  benefactions,  and 
finding  always,  in  the  riches  of  Christ,  a  heaven- 
full  of  consciously  ennobled  joy  and  peace,  such 
as  plainly  no  interior  good  can  yield.  What  we 
want  is  Christian  men  and  families  who  can  be 
saints  without  being  persecuted  or  poor;  men 
who,  having  mastered  all  prosperity,  can  master 
also  themselves  ;  who,  having  conquered  all  the 
good  of  time,  can  conquer  it  again  by  being  su- 
perior to  it;  doing  honor  to  God's  abounding 
fatherhood  in  all  most  generous  mea  of  his  gifts, 
and  yet  in  such  a  way,  all  ascetic  practices  apart, 
that  not  his  gifts  but  he  himself  will  ever  be  the 
joy  and  rest,  and  fullness  of  their  h,ear£.  The 
low,  legal,  anxious  piety  now  comrr.on.ly  prev- 
alent is  far  too  doubtfully  hleseeii '  in!  Christ 
— a  kind  of  starvation,  out  of  which' the  soul 
hies  herself  eagerly  to  Ipy"  hold  of:  almost  any 
sort  of  good.  It  is  no  argument  for  unworld- 
liness,  but  the  great  temptation  to  it  rather. 
Nothing  answers  now  but  fulness  in  Christ, 
riches  above  all  riches,  glory  within  above  all 
glories  without,  to  he  imparadisod  in  faith,  and 
God  to  faith  revealed-.—/)''.  BtishncU's  FareiveJI, 
Sei*mon. 
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[Written  for  Ballon'a  Pictorial-1 
TWILIGHT. 

Br  JAMES    EISTINE. 

:Tis  the  pensive  hour  of  twilight, 

And  the  noisy  day  is  past, 
While  the  oriental  shadows 

Now  are  falling,  falling  fast. 

Slowly  down  the  distant  heavens, 
Sank  the  broadening  sun  of  day, 

Meltiog  in  a  riog  of  crimson 
When  it  kissed  the  mountain  gray. 

Ocean's  waves  are  bright  and  glassy, 

Rosy  as  the  skies  above, 
While  upon  its  brow  U  mirrored 

Vesper's  little  star  of  love. 

Down  the  distant  shady  valley, 

Listen  to  the  fairy  song. 
Gushing  from  the  silver  streamlet 

As  it  purls  the  mead  along. 

,  Darker  shades  are  in  the  forest, 

Darker  birds  are  on  the  wing, 
While  the  dying  sunlight  mellows 
On  each  grove  and  mountain  spring. 

Sorrow,  like  the  summer  twilight, 

Casts  a  shadow  o'er  the  soul, 
Tinging  with  its  pensive  sunbeams 

Pleasure's  wavelets  as  they  roll. 

Soothing  down  the  heart  in  slumber, 
Drowning  grief  in  Lethe's  stream, 

Comes  the  starry  light  of  beavon 
O'er  each  fairy  evening  dream. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

A  JUDICIAL  MURDER. 

The  English  Criminal  Code  a  Hundred  Years  ago. 

BY    H.    B.    SANI'ORD. 

In  the  year  1748,  one  Mr.  Jacob  Halston — a 
■wholesale  dealer  in  Birmingham  and  Sheffield 
goods,  carried  on  business  in  Mincing  Lane,  in 
the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Jacob  Halston  was  a 
ruddy,  good  looking,  somewhat  corpulent  man, 
of  about  sixty  years  old,  who  had  commenced 
life  in  the  midst  of  a  hard  struggle  with  poverty, 
and  who,  by  dint  of  industry,  energy  and  integ- 
rity, had  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  fortune. 
Ho  was  a  good-meaning,  not  over-educated,  not 
uncharitable  man,  who  was  kind  to  his  family 
and  friends,  and  most  lwspitablc  to  strangers, 
when  they  visited  him  at  his  handsome  villa,  on 
Clapham  Common,  about  five  miles  from  Lon- 
don, but  he  was  shrewd  and  cautious  in  business 
matters,  strict  to  the  letter  in  fulfilling  his  own 
engagements,  and  as  strict  in  enforcing  the  like 
promptitude  in  bis  dealings  with  others.  In  fact, 
a  very  Shylock  in  insisting  upon  the  promises  of 
his  bond.  His  family  consisted  of  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  the  latter  a  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
pretty  and  amiable,  and  accomplished  after  tho 
fashion  of  the  young  ladies  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Mr.  Halston  had  some  friends  who  lived  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Miss  Julia  Halston,  after  quitting 
school  on  attaining  to  her  seventeenth  birthday, 
had  paid  a  long  promised  visit  to  these  friends, 
with  whom  she  had  remained  for  several  months. 
"While  in  Edinburgh,  she  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  young  gentleman  who  held  a  lieuten- 
ant's commission  in  the  royal  navy — a  handsome, 
generous,  dashing  young  fellow — and  the  result 
of  this  acquaintance  was  that  the  two  young 
people  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  without  think- 
ing it  necessary  to  ask  the  advice  either  of  friends 
or  parents. 

Lieutenant  Thompson,  who  was  attached  to  a 
frigate  then  lying  in  Leith  roads,  went  to  sea, 
being  bound  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean 
which  it  was  expected  would  occupy  at  least  two 
years,  but  before  he  sailed  he  had  had  a  private 
interview  with  the  young  lady,  had  declared  his 
passion,  and  had  been  accepted  as  her  lover, 
Miss  Halston  having  promised  to  remain  faith- 
ful to  the  young  sailor  under  any  circumstances, 
and  to  use  her  best  endeavors  to  obtain  her  fath- 
er's consent  to  their  union  on  the  lieutenant's  re- 
turn to  England  ;  while  he,  on  bis  part,  vowed 
that  the  fair  Julia  would  prove  a  safeguard  against 
any  attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  his  heart, 
by  the  black-eyed  scnoritas  of1  Spain,  or  the  still 
more  seductive  daughters  of  Italy. 

In  truth  Julia  did  not  anticipate  a  very  difficult 
task  in  her  endeavor  to  win  over  her  father,  for 
she  knew  that  he  doted  upon  her,  and  her  lover 
belonged  to  a  respectable  Scotch  family,  which, 
if  it  was  not  so  wealthy,  occupied  a  higher  social 
position  than  did  her  own. 

Shp  was  correct  in  her  expectations.  The  old 
merchant  was  somewhat    angry  at  first.     He 


would  have  wished  his  daughter  to  marry  a  young 
merchant  or  tradesman  rather  than  an  officer  of 
the  army  or  navy,  both  of  which  services  he  pro- 
fessed to  regard  with  contempt,  but  having  as- 
certained the  fact  that  Lieutenant  Thompson's 
father  was  an  independent  gentleman,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace — though  his  income  was  very 
limited;  that  the  young  officer  bad  friends  who 
were  likely  to  push  his  promotion,  and  that  he 
had  an  elder  married  brother,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Edinburgh,  in  his  ( Mr.  Halston's )  line  of 
business,  and  in  good  standing,  he,  at  length, 
gave  his  consent  to  his  daughter's  anticipated 
union,  and  everything  was  satisfactorily  arranged 
in  regard  to  the  future. 

The  two  families  became  intimate.  Old  Mr. 
Thompson — the  Scotch  laird — came  up  to  Lon- 
don on  a  visit,  and  made  his  home  at  the  villa 
on  Clapham  Common,  and  shortly  after  the  old 
gentleman's  departure,  the  lieutenant's  brother — 
the  Edinburgh  hardware  merchant — came  to 
London,  and  as  was  to  be  expected,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Halston. 

Before  this  gentleman  left  London,  he  visited 
the  warehouse  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  selecting 
goods  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds,  he 
paid  half  that  amount  in  cash,  and  gave  his  notes 
to  Mr.  Halston  for  the  remainder,  at  three 
months. 

The  three  months  came  round,  the  notes  were 
promptly  paid,  and  then  the  Scotch  tradesman 
thought  he  would  succeed  better  if  he  started 
business  in  London  himself.  He  did  so,  again 
obtaining  goods  from  Mr.  Halston— on  credit  of 
six  months — to  the  value  of  one  thousand 
pounds.  Now,  however,  he  began  to  meet  with 
disappointments  and  misfortunes.  The  six 
months  elapsed,  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  Mr. 
Halston  for  ibe  goods  he  had  received  from  the 
old  gentleman.  He  called  in  at  the  counting- 
housc  in  Mincing  Lane,  and  informed  his  credi- 
tor of  the  fact. 

"  Hem !"  gruflly  exclaimed  the  merchant, 
"can't  your  father  help  you?" 

"  No,"  replied  Thompson,  "I  have  two  un- 
married sisters,  My  father's  income  is  barely 
sufficient  fur  his  own  support  and  theirs.  I  could 
not  ask  him  to  assist  me — I  thought — " 

lie  hesitated  and  stammered,  but  failed  to  com- 
plete the  sentence. 

"  Thought  what,  James  Thompson  ?"  said  the 
merchant. 

"That  perhaps  yon  would  give  me  a  little 
time?" 

"If  I  do,  what  probability  is  there  that  you  can 
repay  me,  and  when  V* 

The  tradesman  was  forced  to  confess  that  ho 
saw  no  immediate  probability  of  being  iu  a  con- 
dition to  pay  his  debts.  He  would  labor  hard, 
and  be  as  economical  as  possible,  and  perhaps — 
"  Get  deeper  and  deeper  into  trouble  !"  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Halston.  "  I  am  notyonronly  cred- 
itor?" he  added. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  you  arc  not." 
"And  if  I  wait,  will  others?  No,  the  only 
way  is  for  you  at  once  to  declare  yourself  a  bank- 
rupt, dispose  of  your  stock  and  goods,  and  pay 
your  creditors  with  the  proceeds,  unless,  indeed, 
your  brother  Charles — " 

"  Charles  has  nothing  but  his  pay  as  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  navy,"  was  James  Thompson's  reply; 
"  and  that  is  little  enough.  He  will  return  home 
in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  months,  and  you 
know  he  is  engaged  to  Miss  Julia.  Poor  fellow. 
Charles  is  generous  enough  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, but  I  should  scorn  to  ask  him  to  lend  me 
his  well  earned  money,  unless  I  knew  that  I 
could  promptly  repay  the  loan." 

All  James  Thompson's  endeavors  to  obtain 
assistance,  or  even  time  from  Mr.  Halston  were 
futile.  The  old  merchant  argued  that  if  ho  was 
inclined  to  show  mercy,  others  would  not,  and 
he  would  only  be  the  greatest  loser  by  his  gener- 
osity, as  other  creditors  would  seize  upon  the 
whole  property,  and  exclude  him — the  chief  cred- 
itor— from  a  due  share  in  tho  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  you,  James,"  he  said,  "  by- 
and  by,  if  you  ever  get  your  certificate,  I  may  as- 
sist you  to  start  again;  but  it  is  my  rule — one 
from  which  I  have  never  swerved — to  admit  no 
claims  of  friendship,  or  even  of  relationship,  to 
stand  in  tho  way  of  business.  I  should  deal  with 
my  own  brother,  if  I  had  one,  just  as  I  would 
deal  with  a  stranger.  But  this  matter  between 
you  and  me  will  make  no  difference  in  the  ar- 
rangements between  my  Julia  and  your  brother 
Charles." 

So  a  commission  of  bankruptcy  was  issued 
against  James  Thompson,  of  Scotland — now  of 


London,  merchant;  and  his  property  was  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

As  had  been  anticipated,  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  were  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  latter,  and  the  amount  being  divided 
proportionally  between  the  various  claimants, 
Thompson  still  remained  indebted  to  Mr.  Hals- 
ton in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  in 
various  amounts,  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
down  to  twenty  pounds  to  others,  making  the 
whole  sum  of  his  indebtedness  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pounds. 

Debt  and  bankruptcy  were  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  a  hundred  years  ago  from  what 
they  are  now.  Whether  James  Thompson's 
creditors  were  morally  justified  in  acting  as  they 
did,  we  will  not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  say. 
Probably  they  were  actuated  by  feelings  of  anger 
and  bitterness  because  they  were  unable  to  obtain 
what  they  considered  their  just  due;  but  these 
creditors — Mr.  Halston  inter  aliis,  appeared  in 
court  against  the  unfortunate  debtor.  The  court 
refused  to  grant  him  his  certificate  of  discharge, 
and  a  commission  was  issued  calling  upon  James 
Thompson  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner  in 
some  one"  of  his  p  majesty's  prisons,  for  debt,  in 
the  city  of  London,  there  to  be  held  in  durance 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

Now  Mr.  Thompson  lelt  that  he  had  done  all 
that  it  lay  in  his  power  to  do  in  giving  up  to  his 
creditors  tho  whole  of  his  property,  and  leaving 
his  wife  in  London,  he  answered  the  summons 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  court  of  bankruptcy, 
by  flying  to  Scotland,  where  they  could  not  seize 
upon  his  person.  His  creditors  were  furious 
when  they  heard  of  the  successful  escape  of  their 
victim,  and  they  vowed  vengeance  if  ever  he 
showed  himself  in  London  again. 

Another  six  months  passed  away.  Lieutenant 
Thompson  was  expected  to  arrive  home  in  the 
course  of  a  month  or  two.  He  had  written  Julia 
to  that  purport,  and  as  Mr.  Halston,  angry  as 
he  was  with  James  Thompson,  held  his  brother, 
the  lieutenant,  guiltless,  Julia  was  making  prep- 
arations for  her  wedding,  which  was  to  come  off 
within  a  month  after  her  lover's  return.  Indeed, 
unless  the  frigate  should  be  unexpectedly  delay- 
ed on  her  return  trip — the  day  was  fixed  for  the 
wedding. 

Meanwhile  James  Thompson  had  found  some 
profitable  occupation  in  Scotland,  by  whieh,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  satisfy  his  creditors.  He  was  living  at  Petes- 
head — a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Aber- 
deen, and  he  felt  sad  and  lonesome,  deprived  as 
he  was  of  the  society  of  his  wife  and  child.  He 
determined  therefore,  to  go  up  to  London,  iu  dis- 
guise, and  bring  them  home  to  Scotland.  They 
were  living  in  lodgings  in  the  borough,  and  he 
reached  London,  and  found  them  out  without  it 
having  became  known  to  his  creditors  that  he 
had  quitted  Scotland. 

All  was  prepared  for  their  departure  on  board 
one  of  the  Lcith  smacks,  then  lying  in  the  river 
Thames.  He  had  seen  them  safe  to  the  cabin  of 
the  vessel,  and  had  stepped  on  shore  for  a  few 
moments  to  make  some  little  purchaso,  when,  by 
chance,  he  encountered  one  of  his  creditors,  in 
Eatcliffe  Highway.  Tho  man  recognized  him, 
and  calling  a  constable,  had  him  arrested  as  a 
fugitive  from  justice.  Ho  was  carried  before 
Henry  Eielding — the  novelist,  and  tho  celebrated 
author  of  "  Tom  Jones," — who  was  at  that  time 
a  magistrate  in  London,  and  by  him  committed 
to  Newgate  prison,  to  take  his  trial  for  non- 
surrender. 

His  wife  and  child,  who  knew  nothing  of  his 
arrest,  sailed  on  board  the  smack,  without  him, 
and  for  a  long,  weary  month  he  was  an  inmate 
of  the  foul  keeping-room  of  Newgate — the  invol- 
untary companion  of  thieves,  rogues,  and  mur- 
derers, and  miscreants  of  the  deepest  dye,  who, 
like  himself,  and  many  others  guilty  of  such  like 
venial  offences,  were  awaiting  the  day  of  trial. 

Mr.  Halston  had  kept  his  daughter  in  perfect 
ignorance  of  these  matters,  and  it  chanced  that 
on  the  very  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  James 
Thompson,  the  frigate  on  board  of  which  his 
brother  sailed,  arrived  in  the  Downs,  and  the 
young  lieutenant  went  on  shore  at  Dover,  and 
posted  up  to  London,  and  paid  a  visit  to  his  bride 
elect,  at  Clapham  Common.  Mr.  Halston  was 
absent,  having  been  detained  all  day  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  against  the  ac- 
cused, James  Thompson. 

These  were  the  days  of  hanging,  drawing,  and 
quartering;  the  days  when  the  criminal  code  of 
England  might  have  challenged  comparison  with 
the  "  bloody  laws  of  Draco."  These  were  the 
daya  when  the  perpetrators  of  the  paltry  theft  of 


ten  dollars  in  money,  of  a  few  ponnds  of  bacon 
or  cheese  from  a  shop,  or  of  a  few  silver  spoons 
from  a  dwelling-house,  would  each  or  all  have 
been  punished  by  hanging  beneath  the  gallows. 
Thft  days  when  the  man,  who,  impelled  by  pov- 
erty, stole  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  or  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  food  for  the  sake  of  his  naked, 
starving  children,  or  who  passed  off  a  worthless 
bank  note,  or  coined  a  paltry  shilling,  met  the 
fate  of  the  vilest  murderer  ;  the  good  old  times, 
when  almost  every  Monday  morning  witnessed 
the  sight  of  a  dozen  trembling  wretches,  swing- 
ing between  earth  and  heaven,  while  the  gaping 
crowd  beneath  looked  on,  and  pickpockets  plied 
their  trade,  and  street  ballad  singers  cried  and 
sold  the  "last  dying  confessions"  of  the  same 
men  whose  breath  was  then  being  choked  out  of 
them,  which  confessions  were  rapidly  purchased 
by  the  eager  crowd,  while  the  melancholy  bell  of 
the  neighboring  church  of  St.  Sepulchre — right- 
ly named — tolled  the  death  peal ! 

The  proof  against  James  Thompson  was  com- 
plete. He  was  found  guilty  of  evading  imprison- 
ment, or,  as  it  was  termed,  of  "  non-surrender  " 
and  contempt  of  justice,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead — on  that 
day,  fortnight — the  day  before  that  which  had 
been  appointed  for  the  wedding  of  his  brother 
Charles  and  Julia  Halston — tho  daughter  of  his 
chief  accuser — although  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
had  Mr.  Halston  not  been  compelled  to  testify 
against  his  debtor,  he  would  not  have  done  so. 
The  merchant  was  shocked,  when  on  his  return 
home,  his  daughter  introduced  her  lover  to  her 
father — who,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  never  seen 
the  lieutenant — the  unfortunate  acquaintance- 
ship of  the  two  families  having  sprung  up  after 
the  young  officer's  departure  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean— and  more  shocked  still  when  tho  young 
man,  after  warmly  shaking  the  hand  of  his  be- 
trothed bride's  parent,  observed  that  his  brother 
James  had  written  him  that  he  had  commenced 
business  in  London,  and  asked  if  he  was  still  in 
the  city,  and  where  be  lived. 

"  Dear  papa,  are  you  ill  ?"  asked  Julia,  as  the 
merchant  changed  color  and  staggered  to  a  sofa, 
while  tho  young  man  looked  at  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  in  his  features. 

"No — "  gasped  the  merchant — "a  mere  trif- 
ling faintness.  I  have  been — been — much  an- 
noyed to-day — I  shall  be  bettor  directly.  Julia, 
briug  me  a.  glass  of  water." 

The  young  lady  withdrew  to  obtain  the  water, 
leaving  her  lover  alone  iu  the  room  with  her 
father.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  venders  of 
the  sheets  already  alluded  to,  passed  the  house, 
crying  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Hore's  the  only  true  account  of  the  trial  and 
condemnation,  and  sentence  of  James  Thompson, 
for  non  surronder,  and  attempt  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  who  is  to  be  hanged  under  the  gallows 
on  Monday  fortnight,  with  ten  other  culprits. 
The  full,  true  and  particular  account — only  one 
penny." 

The  fellow  stopped  under  the  window  of  tho 
villa,  and  repeated  his  doleful  cry.  The  young 
lieutenant  caught  his  brother's  name,  and  looked 
at  the  merchant  as  if  for  an  explanation.  Mr. 
Halston  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr.  Halston  ?" 
cried  the  young  man — "  my  brother's  name — but, 
nonsense,"  he  added,  with  a  sickly  smile,  "  it 
cannot  of  course,  be  he.  How  foolish  I  am. 
There  are  thousands  of  the  name  of  James 
Thompson." 

Mr.  Halston  still  made  no  reply.  Meanwhile 
Julia  had  returned  with  the  water,  and  the  fellow 
beneath  the  window,  as  if  he  had  known  what 
was  going  on  within,  or  perhaps  determined  to 
force  a  sale  of  his  wares  among  the  servants  in 
the  kitchen,  approached  still  closer,  and  looking 
over  the  railings  into  the  area,  repeated  his  dolo- 
fnl  sing  song,  which  Julia  now  listened  to,  with 
amazement  and  horror. 

Still  Mr.  Halston  had  not  spoken  nor  raised 
his  head.  His  silence  and  his  evident  perturba- 
tion of  mind  thoroughly  alarmed  the  young  offi- 
cer ;  he  rushed  to  the  window,  and  raising  the 
sash,  threw  a  shilling  to  tho  ballad  vendor,  de- 
manding at  the  samo  time  a  couple  of  his  papers. 
"  Stay — for  God's  sake,  stay!  Shut  down  the 
window,"  cried  Mr.  Halston. 

It  was  too  late,  even  if  it  would  have  answered 
any  purpose.  The  ballad  vender  had  tossed  in 
two  of  his  confessions,  and  picking  up  the  shil- 
ling, had  hobbled  off"  with  it,  without  waiting  to 
ask  if  the  gentleman  wanted  any  change. 

Charles  Thompson  had  glanced  hurriedly  over 
the  sheet.     "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  Mr. 
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Halston?"  ho  asked,  in  a  fierce  tone  id  voice, 
while  bifl  face  whs  whito  as  tlic  paper  he  lull!  in 
his  bund.  Mr.  Ilulslon  ihuddored,  hut  EDOdfl  no 
roply.  Julia  stood  flreci  as  a  statuo,  and  gazed 
with  terror  expressed  in  her  countenance,  Hmtut 
her  father,  then  tit  her  lover. 

"Mr.  Halston,  I  insist  upon  mi  answer,"  cried 
the  licutonuDt, — and  then  tho  merchant,  in  tonus 
scarcely  urtieulutu,  explained  the  sad  mystery, 
softening  as  much  as  possihto  his  own  actions  in 
the  proBOOntion,  and  insisting  that  ho  had  been 
compelled  to  testify  as  he  had  done. 

Wo  will  leave  tho  scone  that  lollowed  to  ho 
imagined.  Julia  fainted,  and  Into  as  was  tho 
hour,  the^oung  lieutenant,  needless  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  mistress,  hurried  oil' to  Newgate,  to 
demand  admission  to  his  brother.  He  could  not 
obtain  admission  that  night,  but  lie  waited  all 
night  at  a  neighboring  COffioe  house,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  an  interview  with  James  at 
an  early  hour  on  tho  following  morning. 

It  was  a  cud  and  painful  meeting.  As  yet, 
neither  tho  father,  nor  mother,  nor  tho  sistors  of 
tho  condemned  had  ovon  heard  of  his  arrest — for 
ho  had  purposely  refrained  from  writing  to  thorn 
— nor,  indeed,  had  they  any  idea  that  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  such  a  terrible  fato. 

There  was  little  time  to  be  lost — -communica- 
tion between  ono  distant  place  and  another  was 
not  so  easy  as  it  is  now.  It  was  four  or  five  days 
journey  by  post,  from  London  to  Scotland. 
Lieutenant  Thompson  departed  for  Edinburgh 
immediately,  to  bo  himself  the  bearer  of  the  bad 
intelligence  to  his  aged  parents  and  his  sisters — 
a  sad  meeting  after  an  absence  of  two  years. 
The  old  gentleman  returned  to  London  with  his 
son,  resolved  to  seek  James's  pardon  in  person, 
at  tho  office  of  tho  secretary  for  the  home  depart- 
ment, and  Mr.  Halston  united  with  tho  father 
and  brother  in  this  endeavor. 

Their  efforts  were  in  vain.  Tho  secretary  at 
first  refused  to  see  them.  At  length,  having  been 
informed  of  the  particulars,  he  betrayed  some  in- 
terest, and  ordered  them  to  be  admitted,  and  lis- 
tened to  the  story  from  their  own  lips.  He  was 
evidently  moved  to  pity,  and  promised  to  lay  the 
matter  before  his  majesty  that  evening,  and  use 
his  influence  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  con- 
demned. But  he  gave  them  little  hope  of 
success. 

"  The  king,"  said  his  lordship,  "would  rather 
pardon  a  murderer  than  a  forger,  or  rather  than 
interfere  in  any  matters  which  would  affect  the 
well-being  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country;  but  I  will  do  my  best.  "When  is  the 
day  appointed  for  the  execution  ?" 

"Nest  Monday,  my  lord,"  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

"Next  Monday,  and  this  is  Friday!  There  is 
indeed  little  time  to  spare.  Call  to-morrow,  and 
you  shall  know  of  my  success  or  failure.  I  will 
strive  to  the  utmost  to  obtain  your  brother's  par- 
don, young  gentleman,  but  I  cannot  bid  you 
hope." 

Thanking  his  lordship  for  his  kind  interest, 
the  old  gentleman  and  his  son,  and  Mr.  Halston, 
left  the  office;  and  a  wretched  night  to  them  all, 
and  to  Julia,  was  that  which  intervened  between 
the  time  of  their  interview  with  the  secretary  and 
the  hour  on  the  following  day  when  the  beat  or 
the  worst  would  be  made  fnown.  They  feared 
to  go  near  the  poor  prisoner,  who  was  aware  of 
the  errand  on  which  they  had  gone,  and  who 
was  feverishly  expecting  them,  walking  up  and 
down  the  stone  floor  of  the  condemned  cell,  una- 
ble to  sleep,  or  even  to  remain  quiet  for  a  mo- 
ment." They  could  give  him  no  hope,  and  they 
dared  not  see  him. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  a  carriage 
stopped  before  the  office  of  the  home  secretary, 
from  which,  alighted  the  three  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  the  office  the  day  before.  A  lady  remain- 
ed in  the  carriage.  It  was  Julia,  who  was  60 
anxious,  for  her  lover's  sake,  that  she  could  not 
remain  at  home.  It  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy 
that  she,  through  her  father,  was  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  her  betrothed  husband's  brother.  The 
party  that  had  entered  the  office,  soon  returned. 
The  sad  expression  of  their  countenances  be- 
trayed to  the  expectant,  anxious  girl,  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  mission. 

Soon  she  heard  all.  The  king  had  refused  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice!  The  secre- 
tary had  risen  from  his  chair  when  they  entered 
the  office. 

"I  bade  you  not  to  hope,"  he  said,  "I  have 
bad  news  to  tell  you." 

"  His  majesty  has  refused  to  pardon  my  boy  V 
said  the  unhappy  father. 

"  It  is  so,"  returned  his  lordship,  "  I  urged  his 


majesty  to  hIiow  morcy,  using  every  argument  I 
could  think  of,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  prisoner. 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  considered  tho 
penalty  of  death  for  such  an  oflfunco,  a  bloi  on 

our  criminal  statutes — a  brutal  law,  lit  ordy  for  :i 
nation  of  savages.     His  majesty  replied  : 

"  My  lord,  if  I  pardon  this  man,  1  shall  bold 
myself  guilty  of  the  murder  of  all  who  have 
suffered  tho  penalty  of  death  fur  tho  sumo 
offence  ]''* 

"After  tins  I  had  no  more  to  say.  I  saw  that 
tho  king  was  offended  at  my  pertinacity.  I 
bowed,  and  left  the  royal  presence  " 

We  will  draw  tho  curtain  over  all  that  passed 
during* the  days  that  intervened  before  the  day 
of  execution  ;  oven  the  anguish  of  the  father  and 
brother,  and  of  Julia,  and  the  self-reproach  and 
keen  remorse  of  Mr.  Halston  ;  over  the  misery 
of  tho  prisoner  in  his  cell,  doomed  to  die  for 
what  nowa-days  would  be  held  as  a  mere  venial 
offence,  and  unable  to  bid  the  last  farewells  to 
his  far  distant  wife  and  child. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  following  Monday,  the 
bell  of  St  Sepulchre  began  to  toll.  The  streots 
in  front  of  Newgate  were  thronged  with  eager 
gazers,  men,  women  and  children,  of  the  lowest 
class  of  society,  many  of  them  drunk  and  quar- 
relsome— till  anxious  for  the  show  to  begin.  The 
windows  of  the  opposite  houses  were  filled  with 
men  and  women,  of  a  more  respectable  (?)  class, 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  a  rare  excitement, 
while  the  roofs  and  chimney  stacks  wore  swarm- 
ing with  boys  and  young  men  who  had  ascended 
to  the  risky  eminences,  to  witness  the  real  trag- 
edy that  was  about  to  be  enacted  below. 

Presently  the  door  of  the  great,  gloomy  prison 
was  opened,  and  the  chaplain  of  Newgate  ap- 
peared, attired  in  his  clerical  robes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  men  whose  arms  were  pinioned  to 
their  sides,  and  then  came  forth  the  executioner 
and  his  assistants,  and  one  or  two  of  the  officers 
of  the  prison.  They  ascended  into  a  cart  that 
stood  near  by,  when  the  prisoners  were  seated  in 
a  row,  their  backs  to  the  horses'  beads,  and  the 
clergyman  took  a  seat  opposite  to  and  facing 
them;  the  executioner  and  constables  seated  them- 
selves in  the  rear  of  the  cart. 

A  guard  of  horse  soldiers  had  meanwhile  ar- 
rived, who  stationed  themselves  on  each  side  of 
the  rude  vehicle,  and  the  word  was  given  for  the 
terrible  procession  to  move  ou wards  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Tyburn — then  the  place  of  execution — 
now  the  centre  of  the  most  fashionable  part  of 
the  great  metropolis  of  England.  The  crowd 
followed,  talking  and  laughing ;  the  more  re- 
spectable citizens  kept  their  seats  at  the  windows, 
and  coming  down  the  street,  got  into  carriages 
which  were  waiting  to  receive  them,  and  which 
swelled  the  procession. 

On  they  went,  increasing  their  number  as  they 
proceeded,  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  the  way 
being  also  filled  with  people.  It  occupied  full 
two  hours  to  pass  over  the  short  four  miles  from 
Newgate  to  Tyburn. 

At  length  the  place  of  doom  was  reached  ;  the 
soldiers  stationed  themselves  around  the  black 
painted  gallows,  and  cleared  a  space  in  front,  in- 
to which  the  cart  entered,  and  backed  up  near  a 
ladder  which  was  placed  against  the  platform  on 
which  the  cross  beam  was  erected,  from  which 
three  nooses  could  be  seen  depending. 

Then  the  prisoners  mounted  the  ladder,  the 
chaplain  leading  the  way,  and  the  executioner 
and  his  subordinates  following  in  the  rear.  A 
few  words  were  spoken  which  nobody  could 
distinguish  amid  the  murmur  of  the  crowd  ;  then 
a  thrill  of  horror  passed  round  the  spectators; 
there  was  a  momentary,  solemn  silence,  and  the 
next  moment  the  bodies  of  the  condemned  were 
struggling  in  mid  air.  The  silence  was  but  for  a 
moment,  it  was  broken  by  the  ill-omened  cries  of 
the  ballad  venders,  hawking  for  sale  "  the  last 
dying  speeches  and  confessions  "  of  the  men  who 
were  still  struggling  beneath  the  gallows. 

Many  of  the  spectators  now  dispersed ;  others 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  until  the  straggles 
of  the  dying  victims  ceased,  and  the  executioners 
cut  them  down,  delivering  the  bodies  of  James 
Thompson,  and  of  George  Griffeth,  who  had 
been  hanged  for  forgery,  to  their  friends,  while 
the  body  of  the  third  victim,  Daniel  Cardwell, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  highway  robbery  and 
brutal  murder,  was  given  over  to  the  surgeons 
for  dissection,  to  advance  the  cause  of  science! 
Immense  as  was  the  difference  in  the  comparative 
atrocity  of  the  crimes  of  the  doomed  men,  this 
was  all  the  distinction  the  law  allowed  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  punishment ! 

*  The  words  actually  used  by  George  the  Third,  on  a 
similar  occasion. 


The  cider  Mr.  Thompson  and  his  son  ( !  tarlei 
returned   to  Scotland.    Mr.    Balaton  returned 

home  from  the  |"  iSOD,  for,  of  COurac,  he  did  not 
witness  tho  execution,  to  reproach  himself  in  t 
sandy  with  having  caused  the  shameful  death  of 
James  Thompson,  li  is  believed  that  the  re- 
morse he  fell  hastened  Iuh  own  death  which  oc- 
curred   within   a  year.      Lieutenant  ThOBlj 

again  wont  to  sea— mill  an  unmarried  man. 

Five  years  later  there  was  a  wedding  at  St. 
George's  church,  Hanover  squire,  London , 
Charles  Thompson,  Esquire — post  captain  in 
tho  royul  navy,  was  the  bridegroom,  and  the 
bride  was  the  wealthy  and  beautiful  Julia 
Halston. 

Thus  the  two  lovers  were  united  at  hut;  but 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate,  murdered  Juntos 
was  rarely  mentioned  by  either,  though  Captain 
Thompson  adopted  and  educated  as  his  own 
child,  the  only  daughter  of  his  late  brother, 
whose  widow  died  a  few  weeks  alter  she  heard  of 
the  sad  fato  of  her  husband. 

True  as  is  this  story,  and  horrible  as  now  ap- 
pears this  aet  of  judicial  strangulation,  so  com- 
mon were  such  executions  at  this  period — only 
one  hundred  years  ago— that  not  a.  word  of  sur- 
prise or  indignation  was  expressed  in  the  public 
journals  of  the  day,  at  this  poor  man's  fate  !  It 
was  thought  in  those  good  old  times — of  which 
some  people  are  so  fond  of  talking — that  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment,  not  only  for 
forgery,  but  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  fugitive 
bankrupt,  would  bring  down  utter  ruin  upon  a 
commercial  country. 

<  ^«*  i 

AGES  OF  OUR  PUBCIC  MEN. 

President  Buchanan  will  be  G8  years  old  on 
the  13th  of  November  next;  Vice  President 
Breckenridge  will  be  39  years  of  age  on  the  Kith 
of  January  next;  Lewis  Cass  is  nearly  77  years 
old  ;  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  46  years  of  age  on 
the  23d  of  April  last;  Simon  Cameron  is  in  his 
60th  year;  Jefferson  Davis  is  54  years  old;  Ca- 
leb Cushing  is  in  his  60th  year;  Howell  Cubb 
will  be  44  years  old  on  the  7th  of  September 
next;  William  H.  Seward  is  in  bis  58 lb.  year; 
Franklin  Pierce  is  54  years  old ;  Robert  Field 
Stockton  is  nearly  60  years  of  age  ;  John  Charles 
Fremont  was  46  years  old  on  the  7ih  of  January 
last ;  John  Bell  is  62  years  old  ;  John  J.  Critten- 
den will  be  73  years  old  in  September  next;  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens  was  47  years  old  in  Febru- 
ary last;  James  L.  Orr  was  37  years  old  on  the 
12th  day  of  May  last ;  Jesse  D.  Bright  is  in  his 
47th  year,  Augustus  C.  Dodge  is  about  47  years 
old ;  James  Shields  is  49  years  old  ;  Isaac  Tou- 
cey  is  61  years  old;  Henry  A.  Wise  is  in  bis  53d 
year;  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter  is  nearly  50  years  of 
age  ;  Robert  Toombs  was  49  years  old  on  the  2d 
of  July  last ;  Edward  Everett  was  64  years  old  in 
April  last ;  John  M.  Read  is  over  6*0  years  of 
age;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson  will  be  59  years  old 
on  the  11th  of  September  next;  Horatio  Sey- 
mour is  about  50  years  of  age;  John  E.  Wood 
is  about  65  years  of  age;  John  Slidell  is  in  his 
66th  year;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  was  43  years 
old  last  January. — Home  Journal. 

«  — »—  » 

PHYSICAL  BENEFIT  OF  THE  SABBATH. 

The  Sabbath  is  God's  special  present  to  the 
workingman,  and  one  of  his  chief  objects  is  to 
prolong  his  life  and  preserve  efficient  his  working 
tone.  In  the  vital  system,  it  acts  like-a  compen- 
sation bond,  it  replenishes  the  spirit,  the  elastici- 
ty, and  vigor  which  the  last  six  days  have  drain- 
ed away,  and  supplies  the  force  'which  is  to  fill 
the  six  days  succeeding ;  and,  in  the  economy 
of  existence,  it  answers  the  same  purpose  as,  in 
the  economy  of  income,  is  answered  by  a  sav- 
ings bank.  The  frugal  man,  who  puts  away  a 
pound  to-day  and  another  pound  next  month, 
and  who,  in  a  quiet  way,  is  putting  by  his  stated 
pound  from  time  to  time,  when  he  grows  old  and 
frail  gets  not  only  the  same  pound  back  again, 
but  a  good  many  pounds  beside.  And  the  con- 
scientious man,  who  husbands  one  day  of  his  ex- 
istence every  week — who,  instead  of  allowing  the 
Sabbath  to  be  trampled  and  torn  in  the  hurry 
and  scramble  of  life,  treasures  it  devoutly  up, 
the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  keeps  it  for  him,  and,  in 
the  length  of  days,  the  hale  old  age  gives  it  back 
with  usury.  The  savings  bank  of  human  exist- 
ence is  the  weekly  Sabbath. — North  British 
Review. 

UNSUCCESSFUL.  IN  THIS  LIFE. 

I  confess  that  increasing  years  bring  with  them 
an  increasing  respect  for  those  who  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  life,  as  those  words  are  commonly  used. 
Heaven  is  said  to  be  a  place  for  those  who  have 
not  succeeded  upon  earth  ;  and  it  is  surely  true 
that  celestial  graces  do  not  best  thrive  and  bloom 
in  the  hot  blaze  of  worldly  prospsrity.  Ill  suc- 
cess sometimes  arises  from  superabundance  of 
qualities  in  themselves  good,  from  a  conscience 
too  sensitive,  a  taste  too  fastidious,  a  self  forget- 
fulness  too  romantic,  a  modesty  too  retiring.  I 
will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  a  living  poet, 
that  "  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest 
men,"  but  there  are  forms  of  greatness,  or  at 
least,  excellence,  that  die  and  make  no  sign ; 
there  are  martyrs  that  miss  the  palm  but  not  the 
stake;  there  are  heroes  without  the  laurel,  and 
conquerors  without  the  triumph. — Millard. 


A  JOKE  BEFORE  DEATH. 

In     lb"    Id  It;  i,i     lb-    lust    century,   there 

■■'■■•  •"'  i  <  '  I  ol  Ro  ■  .  who,  En  character  and  dis- 
position, resembled  the  profligate  Earl  ol  Roch- 
ester, of  tho  Re  toratfon;  he  had  an  infinite  fond 
of  wii,  groat  spirit*,  and  a  liberal  heart  ;  was  fond 
of  all  the  vices  which  the  beau  monde  <'idl  pleas- 
ures, and  by  tboso  meant*  first  impaired  his  Por- 
tiiin-  us  much  us  he  possibly  could  do  ;  and 
finally  beyond  repair.  Borne  a  ;ertcd,  that  be 
dealt  with  the  fiend.  Bo  it  as  it  will,  his  lord- 
|Qip'a  character  was  turn  to  pieces  everywhere, 
except  in  the  Groom  Porter's,  where  he  was  a 
man  ol  honor;  and  at  the  taverns,  where  none 
surpassed  him  in  goncrosity.  Having  led  this 
life  till  it  hrought  him  to  death's  door,  his  neigh- 
bor, Rev.  John  Muddcn.u  mini  of  i'x«-iri|ditry  piety 

and  virtue,  having  heard  his  lordship  was  given 
over,  thought  it  his  duly  to  write  him  :i  very  pa- 
thetic letter,  to  remind  him  of  his  post  life,  the 
particulars  of  which  he  mentioned,  such  as  prof- 
ligacy, gaming,  drinking,  rioting,  turning  day 
into  night,  blaspheming  his  Maker,  and,  in  hortj 
all  manner  of  wickedness;  and  exhorting  hint 
in  tho  tenderest  manner  to  employ  tin:  few  mo- 
ments that  remained  to  him,  in  penitently  con- 
fessing his.  manifold  transgressions,  and  soliciting 
his  pardon  from  an  offended  Deity,  before  whom 
he  wu3  shortly  to  appear,  it  id  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint  the  render,  that  the  Karl  of  Kildtiru  wan 
one- of  most  pious  noblemen  of  the  age,  and  in 
every  respect  a  contrast  in  character  to  Lord 
Rosso.  When  the  latter,  who  retained  his  senses 
to  the  last  moment,  mid  died  rather  for  want  of 
breath  than  want  of  spirits,  read  over  the  dean's 
letter,  he  ordered  it  to  be  put  in  another  paper, 
sealed  up,  and  directed  to  the  Earl  of  Kildnrc, 
he  likewi.se  prevailed  on  the  dean's  servant  to 
carry  it,  and  say  it  ourne  from  his  master,  which 
he  was  encouraged  to  do  by  a  couple  of  guineas, 
and  his  knowing  nothing  of  its  contents.  Lord 
Kiidare  was  an  effeminate  little  man,  extremely 
formal  and  delicate,  insomuch  that  when  he  was 
married  to  Lady  Mary  O'Brien,  one  of  the  most 
shining  beauties  then  in  the  world,  he  would  not 
take  his  wedding  gloves  off  to  embrace  her. 
From  this  single  instance  may  be  judged  with 
what  surprise  and  indignation  he  read  over  the 
dean's  letter,  containing  so  many  accusations  for 
crimes  he  knew  himself  entirely  innocent  of.  He 
first  ran  to  his  lady,  and  informed  "her  that  Dean 
Madden  was  actually  mad;  to  prove  which,  ho 
delivered  her  the  epistle  he  had  just  received. 
Her  ladyship  was  as  much  confounded  and  amaz- 
ed at  it  as  he  could  possibly  be,  but  withal  ob- 
served the  letter  was  not  written  in  the  style  of  a 
madman,  and  advised  him  to  go  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin  about  it.  Accordingly  his 
lordship  ordered  his  coach,  and  went  to  the  epis- 
copal palace,  where  he  found  his  grace  at  home, 
and  immediately  accosted  him  in  this  manner  : — 
"  Pray,  my  lord,  did  you  ever  hear  I  was  a  blas- 
phemer, a  profligate,  a  gamester,  a  rioter,  and 
everything  that's  base  and  infamous  V — "  You, 
my  lord,"  said  the  bishop,  "  every  one  knows 
you  are  the  pattern  of  humility,  godliness  and 
virtue." — "  Well,  my  lord,  what  satisfaction  can 
I  have  of  a  learned  and  reverend  divine,  who, 
under  his  own  hand,  lays  all  this  to  my  charge  ?" 
— "  Surely,"  answered  his  grace,  "  no  man  in  his 
senses,  that  knew  your  lordship,  would  presume 
to  doit;  and  if  any  clergyman  has  been  guilty  of 
such  an  offence,  your  lordship  will  have  satisfac- 
tion from  the  spiritual  court."  Upo  ;  this,  Lord 
Kiidare  gave  to  his  grace  the  letter,  which  he  told 
him  was  that  morning  delivered  by  the  dean's 
servant,  and  which  both  the  archbishop  and  the 
earl  knew  to  be  Dean  Madden's  handwriting. 
The  archbishop  immediately  sent  for  the  dean, 
who,  happening  to  be  at  home,  instantly  obeyed 
the  summons.  Before  he  entered  the  room,  his 
grace  advised  Lord  Kiidare  to  walk  into  another 
apartment,  while  he  discoursed  with  the  gentle- 
man about  it,  which  his  lordship  accordingly  did. 
When  the  dean  entered,  his  grace,  looking  very 
sternly,  demanded  if  he  had  written  that  letter? — 
The  dean  answered,  "I  did,  my  lord."  "Mr. 
Dean,  I  always  thought  you  a  man  of  sense  and 
prudence,  but  this  unguarded  action  must  lessen 
you  in  the  esteem  of  all  good  men  ;  to  throw  out 
so  many  causeless  invectives  against  the  most 
unblemished  nobleman  in  Europe,  and  accuse 
him  of  crimes  to  which  he  and  his  family  havo 
ever  been  strangers,  must  certainly  be  the  effect 
of  a  distempered  brain  :  besides,  you  have  by 
this  means  laid  yourself  open  to  a  prosecution  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court,  which  will  either  oblige 
you  publicly  to  recant  what  you  have  said,  or 
give  up  your  possession  in  the  church." — "My 
lord,"  replied  the  dean,  "  I  never  do  anything, 
for  which  I  am  afraid  to  be  called  to  account,  bo- 
fore  any  tribunal  on  earth  ;  and  if  I  am  to  be 
prosecuted  for  discharging  the  duties  of  my  func- 
tion, I  will  suffer  patiently  the  severest  penalties." 
— And  the  dean  retired  with  emotion,  leaving  the 
two  noblemen  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever. 
Lord  Kiidare  went  home,  and  sent  for  a  proctor 
of  the  spiritual  court,  to  whom  he  committed  the 
dean's  letter,  and  ordered  a  citation  to  be  sent  to 
him.  The  archbishop,  who  foresaw  that  ruin 
must  attend  the  dean  upon  entering  into  a  suit 
with  so  powerful  a  person,  went  to  his  house, 
and  urged  him  to  ask  my  lord's  pardon,  before 
the  matter  became  public. — "Ask  his  pardon  !" 
said  the  dean,  "  why  the  man  is  dead  !" — "  What ! 
Lord  Kiidare  dead?" — "No,  Lord  Rosse." — 
"Good  heavens,"  said  the  archbishop,  "did  you 
not  send  a  letter  yesterday  to  Lord  Kiidare?" — 
"No,  truly,  my  lord,  but  I  sent  one  to  the  unhap- 
py Earl  of  .Rosso,  who  was  then  given  over,  and 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  write  to  him  in  the  man- 
ner I  did."  On  examining  the  servant,  the  whole 
mistake  was  rectified,  and  the  dean  saw  that  Lord 
Rosse  died  as  he  had  lived  about  four  hours  af- 
ter he  had  sent  the  letter.  The  poor  footman  bow- 
ever  lost  his  place  by  the  jest. —  Gilbert's  Uistori/. 
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A    CHINESE  DOCTOR. 


A  LAVA  STREAM. 

Professor  Haskell,  of  Oahu  College,  Sandwich  Islands,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Yale,  visited  the  volcano  of  Monna  Loa  with  abont 
thirty  of  the  students,  and  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  he  gives  a 
vivid  description  of  the  majestic  river  of  lava  flowing  from  the 
mountain  to  the  sea.  He  says : — "  Descending  by  the  stream  of 
lava  flowing  from  the  mountain,  we  were  able  to  follow  it  on  its 
south  side,  as  a  strong  wind  was  blowing  from  that  direction. 
Here  we  found  good  walking,  and  could  with  safety  approach 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  channel.  The  width  of  the  stream  was 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet,  but  its  velocity  almost  incred- 
ble.  Some  of  the  party  thought  it  one  hundred  miles  per  hour. 
We  could  not  calculate  it  in  any  way,  for  pieces  of  cold  lava 
thrown  into  it  sink  and  melt  almost  instantly.  The  velocity  cer- 
tainly seemed  as  great  as  that  of  a  railroad  csr.  For  eight  or  ten 
miles  the  stream  presented  a  succession  of  cascades,  rapids, 
curves  and  eddies,  with  an  occasional  cataract.  Some  of  these 
were  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  over  which*it  flowed, 
some  by  the  new  lava  itself.  The  stream  had  built  up  its  own 
bank  on  each  side,  and  had  added  to  the  depth  of  its  channel  by 
melting  at  the  bottom.  The  stream  flowed  more  gracefully  than 
water.  In  consequence  of  its  immense  velocity  and  impel  feet 
mobility,  its  suriace  took  the  same  shape  as  the  ground  over  which 
it  flowed.  It  therefore  presented  not  only  hollows  but  ridges.  In 
several  places,  for  a  few  feet,  the  course  of  the  stream  was  an  as- 
cent of  five  to  ten  degreeB  ;  in  one  instance,  of  twenty-five.  Where 
the  turns  in  the  streams  were  abrupt,  the  outside  stream  was  much 
higher  than  the  inside.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  the  out- 
side sometimes  curved  over  the  inside,  forming  a  spiral.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  we  were  filled  with  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  sight  we  saw.  The  clinkers  are  always  formed  by  deep 
streams,  and  generally  by  wide  ones,  which  flow  sluggishly,  be- 
come dammed  up  in  front  by  the  cooling  of  the  lava,  and  in  some 
instances  cooled  over  the  top,  forming  as  it  were  a  pond  or  lake. 
As  the  stream  augments  beneath,  the  harrier  in  front  and  the  crust 
on  the  surface  are  broken  up,  and  the  pieces  are  rolled  forward 
and  coated  over  the  melted  lava,  which  cools  and  adheres  to  them 
more  or  less.  Then,  from  the  force  of  the  melted  lava  behind 
and  underneath,  the  stream  rolls  over  and  over  itself.  In  this  way 
a  bank  of  clinkers,  ten  to  forty  feet  high,  resembling  an  embank- 
ment of  a  railroad,  is  formed.  Often  at  the  end  of  the  stream  no 
liquid  lava  can  be  seen,  and  the  only  evidence  of  motion  is  the 
rolling  of  the  jagged  rocks  of  all  sizes  down  the  front  of  the  em- 
bankment. Sometimes  the  stream  breaks  through  this  embank- 
ment, and  flows  on  for  a  time,  until  it  gets  clogged  up  again,  and 
then  the  same  processes  are  repeated.  In  this  latter  case  the  out- 
bursting  stream  often  carries,  as  it  were,  on  its  back,  immense 
masses  of  clinkers,  which  look  like  hills  walking.  We  found  no 
clinkers  until  we  reached  the  plain,  and  it  would  seem  that  none 
are  formed  except  where  the  descent  is  but  little,  or  the  lava  but 
imperfectly  melted. 

"  There  is  only  one  point  more  of  which  Iwill  speak.  I  am  not 
quite  satisfied  that  there  ie  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
through  which  the  lava  made  its  exit  to  the  surface.  Those  of 
our  party  who  had  seen  the  flow  of  1840,  and  who  had  no  doubt 
of  a  fissure  in  the  side  of  the  mountain  then,  think  that  there  is 
no  fissure  in  this  case.  I  do  not,  of  course,  believe  in  the  old 
theory  of  a  perpendicular  duct  or  pipe  reaching  down  to  the  reser- 
voir of  lava  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lava,  by  the  pressure  of 
gasBes  and  steam,  works  its  way  to  the  surface  as  the  water  of 
springs  by  the  hydraulic  pressure.  Hydraulic  pressure  also  con- 
stitutes a  part  of  the  force  which  impels  lava.  Mouna  Loa  is  full 
of  caves,  passages,  etc.,  and  very  porous;  and  besides,  the  lava, 
in  rase  of  this  flow  at  least,  could  melt  its  way  more  or  less  where 
it  met  obstructions.  It  may  be,  however,  that  there  is  a  rent  in 
thosideof  the  mountain." 


A  CHINESE  DOCTOR. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  an  actual  portrait  of  a  queer  old 
fellow  who  exercises  the  healing  art  on  foreigners  and  natives,  at 
Canton,  and  who  is  supposed  by  the  credulous  to  possess  the 
"  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth  "  for  the  relief  of  "  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to."  Notwithstanding  his  venerable  appearance,  and 
the  mysterious  apparatus  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  we  should 
have  no  inclination  to  trust  ourselves  in  his  hands,  if  we  found 
ourselves  prostrated  by  illness  anywhere  within  his  latitude  and 
longitude.  We  should  far  rather  leave  the  result  to  nature  and 
the  strength  of  our  constitution.  The  professional  gentleman  our 
artist  has  delineated  is  not  handsome — far  from  it — but  that  is  a 
circumstance  over  which  he  has  no  control.  He  has  just  written 
out  a  prescription,  and  is  preparing  to  smoke  the  calumet  of 
peace.  The  pipe  is  made  of  brass,  and  the  smoke  is  caused  to 
pass  through  water.  Only  three  whiffs  at  a  time  aro  legitimate, 
which  would  not  suit  a  German  at  all.  These  doctors  always 
feel  the  pulses  of  both  wrists.  Their  medicines  consist  mostly  of 
herbs.  As  surgeons  they  are  very  ignorant;  in  curing  fevers 
and  other  diseases,  however,  they  are  said  to  possess  some  skill. 
<^»^»  -  — 
CHINESE  HAIR-DRESSER, 

Ab  a  pendant  to  our  sketch  of  a  Chinese  doctor,  we  add  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  manner  of  dressing  a  lady's  hair  in  the  style 
so  fashionable  in  the  Celestial  empire,  and  bo  well  known  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  pictures  and  engravings — the  "  teapot " 
Etyle.  This  is  a  most  wonderful  and  incomprehensible  operation, 
and  takes  a  long  time  to  do.  A  sort  of  gum,  made  from  shav- 
ings of  a  peculiar  kind  of  wood,  assists  in  keeping  together  the 
hair  in  its  various  positions.  You  must  acknowledge  that  the 
back  of  it  hears  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  handle  of  a  teapot. 
A  woman  cannot  do  her  own  back  hair  in  this  style,  therefore 
she  is  compelled  to  call  to  her  assistance  some  woman  or  friend  ; 
and  of  course,  "  China  custom,"  it  is  paid  for  in  cash.  On  the 
table  is  one  of  the  dreBsing-cases  indispensable  to  the  Celestial 
female.  It  contains  looking-glass,  drawers,  combs,  hair-pins, 
white  powder  for  the  complexion  (observe  how  civilized  they 
are),  ronge  for  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  a  red  rag.  We  muBt 
eonfessthe  position  of  mademoiselle  is  not  quite  after  the  antique 
— even  modern  ideas  of  grace  might  object— but  that  is  not  the 
artist'B  fault ;  he  copied  "  natur,"  probably  agreeing  with  Sam 
Slick's  notion,  that  she  can't  be  improved  upon.  For  ourselves, 
however,  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the  style  of  Chinese  beauty 
and  grace  is  not  our  style. 

NEWLY-DISCOVERED  ACTION  OF  LIGHT. 

According  to  M.  Niepce  de  Saint  Victor's  recent  experiments, 
if  a  Bolution  of  starch  or  dextrine  (one  of  its  constituents,  with 
gum  and  sugar)  be  exposed  a  short  time  (say  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  for  a  small  quantity)  to  the  action  of  solar  light,  the  liquid 
will  be  converted  into  glucose  (grape  Bugar).  This  will  tend  to 
explain  many  natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  ripening  of 
fruits,  etc.  M.  Niepce  believes  that  if  bunches  of  grapes  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn  were  enclosed  in  paper  bags  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  tartaric  acid,  not  only  would  the  ripening  be  accele- 
rated, but  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  fruit  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased, tartaric  acid,  like  the  nitrate  of  uranium,  having  the 
property  of  absorbing  and  retaining  the  light  in  its  condition  of 
ehemieal  efficacy. — Cosmos. 
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the  day  ;  the  child  extends  bis  arm,  but 
averts  Lift  head,  and  the  even  dare  not 
look  on  what  the  hand  performs.  Tho 
monkey,  clinging  boldly  to  tho  wooden 
gallery,  seizes  with  bis  block  and  rough 
paw,  the  offering  which  the  smooth  little 
nana  drops  into  it.    We  should  not  liko 

to  wager,  that  the  old  woman  looking  on 
with  a  grin  over  the  grandfather's  shoul- 
der, would  do  tho  same  thing  herself 
without  hesitation,  While  this  scene  is 
enacting  in  the  pulley,  we  see  opposite  a 
good  mother  who  is  trying  to  comfort  a 
Bouncing  little  hoy,  who  hides  his  head 
in  her  clothes.  For  all  that,  he  in  shout- 
ing, wailing  and  weeping,  will  not  ho 
comforted  and  refuses  to  gaze  upon  the 
horrihlo  monster.  But  if  you  were  to  put 
a  goad  in  the  littlo  follows  hand,  he  would 
drive  twenty  head  of  cattle  to  pasture 
without  a  word  ;  und  only  let  him  grow 
up,  he  will  he  a  hero  of  the  stump  of 
tho  Tells,  the  Melehtals  and  tho  Winkcl- 
rieds.  Is  tho  unknown  less  terrible  to 
littlo  girls?  Hero  is  ono  who  appears 
perfectly  dauntless.  She  quells  tho  burk- 
ing of  an  infuriated  dog  and  communi- 
cates courage  to  a  younger  sister.  Tho 
latter,  who  imbibes  valor  from  the  pres- 
sure of  a  kindly  hand,  points  gaily  with 
tho  other  to  tho  hero  of  the  scene,  while 
hor  brother,  ono  of  those  who  regard  tho 
monkey  race  with  suspicion,  probably  be- 
cause ho  has  heard  something  to  their  dis- 
advantage at  school,  looks  up  from  his 
safe  position  at  tho  African  monster.  lie 
lies  half  crouching  on  tho  bench,  ready  to 
fly  at  tho  first  alarm.  In  the  midst  of  the 
laughter,  the  burking  and  tho  tears,  the 
hand-organ  continues  and  fixes  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  village  girls  ;  but  arc 
not  their  eyes  arrested  by  the  puppets 
walking  in  the  rear  of  the  melancholy 
musical  instrument  1 


M.  ALBERT   DE   POURTALES,  PRUSSIAN   MINISTER   TO    FRANCE. 


COUNT  ALBERT  DE  POURTALES, 

MINISTER   PLENIPOTENTIARY   TO    FRANCE. 

The  accompanying  likeness  of  Count  Albert  de  Pourtales,  minister 
plenipotentiary  from  the  court  of  Berlin  to  that  of  the'Tuileries,  is  from 
a  recent  photograph.  To  become  the  representative  of  a  great  foreign 
power  in  one's  native  city  is  certainly  a  rare  destiny,  yet  this  has  been 
the  fortune  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch.  Born  at  Paris  in  1812,  he  was 
recently  sent  thither  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  court  of  Prussia.  The  Count  de  Pourtales,  entering  on  the  diplo- 
matic career  at  an  early  age,  worked  from  1845  to  184S  in  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs,  where  he  attracted  attention  by  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  by  his  command  of  the  two  languages  used  in  the  German 
bureaux,  fie  was  afterwards  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Europe  near  the  Sublime  Porre,  and  thus  enjoyed  an  early  opportunity 
of  employing  the  varied  resources  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  his  diplomatic 
tact.  Belonging  to  the  number  of  statesmen  who  have  always  desired 
that  Prussia  should  take  an  active  part,  and  one  worthy  of  her  rank  in 
European  affairs,  M.  de  Pourtales,  chafing  at  the  period  of  reaction  on 
which  Prussia  entered  in  1851,  was  withdrawn  from  service,  at  his  own 
request.  In  1854,  when  the  oriental  question  gave  Prussia  an  opportu- 
nity to  combat  the  pretensions  of  Russia,  M.  de  Pourtales  returned  to 
public  life  and  exerted  an  influence  highly  favorable  to  the  Western  Al- 
liance. It  is  well  known  that  neither  he  nor  his.  political  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  their  plans,  the  system  of  strict  neutrality  for  Prussia  having 
prevailed  at  the  royal  council.  M.  de  Pourtales  then  again  retired  and 
took  part  in  the  reformatory  movement,  of  which  the  "  Weekly  Press  " 
of  Berlin  waB  the  organ,  and  who  triumphed  on  the  incoming  of  the  re- 
gency. Old  age  and  death  which  regenerate  diplomatic  bodies  as  they 
regenerate  the  social  body,  had  vacated  important  diplomatic  posts  in 
Prussia,  and  this  circumstance  assisted  the  recently-established  regency 
and  enabled  it  to  address  foreign  courts  through  new  representatives. 
The  Paris  mission  was  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent  man,  at  once  a  zeal- 
ous patriot  and  a  sincere  friend  of  France.  It  is  probable  that  if  all  the 
ambassadors  had  been  changed,  the  Paris  ambassador  would  have  re- 
mained at  his  post,  for  he  possessed  the  exact  qualities  necessary  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding  between  the  courts  of  Prussia  and 
France.  But  death  decided  otherwise ;  Count  Ilatzfelt  having  repaired 
to  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  Italian  difficulty,  without  having 
been  recalled,  died  suddenly  in  that  city,  universally  regretted.  Paris 
was  one  of  the  most  desirable  posts,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  fill. 
The  qualifications  of  Count  de  Pourtales,  who  enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  prince  regent,  naturally  pointed  him  out,  and  this  selection 
produced  the  happiest  effect  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Prussia.  The  so- 
cial position  which  M.  de.  Pourtales  occupies  in  his  country,  is  the  more 
important,  since  he  is  married  to  Mademoiselle  de  Bethmann  Howley, 
whose  father,  minister  of  public  instruction,  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  present  government. 


SILENCE  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  stillness. 
There  is  tho  silence  of  a  study  or  library, 
as  it  were  the  calm,  reflective  brooding  of 
thought,  a  quiet  shed  from  the  spiritual 
presence  of  the  gifted  minds  of  other 
times,  and  which  alwayB  soothes  the-spirits 
and  refreshes  the  heart.  There  is  the 
hush  of  the  summer  woods,  a  Bilence  that 
seems  to  reproach  us  as  though  we  had 
startled  some  holier  presence  from  its 
proper  solitude  by  our  profane  intrusion. 
There  is  the  stillness  of  the  city  streets 
at  midnight,  the   more  impressive  from 


our  knowledge  of  tho  restless  life  ami  busy  pas- 
sions that  only  Hlumbor  near,  and  which  u  few 
hours  will  wukon  to  intense  and  noisy  toil.  There 
is  tho  silence  of  a  grand  cathedral  in  itH  wcok-day 
emptiness,  in  which  to  recognize  the  solemnity  of 
its  consecrated  uses,  and  which  wo  fear  instinct- 
ively to  dcHccrato  by  loud  or  careless  speech. 
And  there  is  a  stillness  in  a  room  of  death,  which 
throws  a  sudden  spell  over  levity  itself,  too  mys- 
terious and  strange  for  our  analysis.  How  thril- 
ling, how  overpowering  is  it  when  the  night 
shadows  have  settled  deep  over  tho  waves,  and 
the  sky  and  the  sea  are  alone  together  I  It  is  tho 
type  of  silence  ;  it  is  eternity  communing  with 
its  material  symbol ;  it  is  voiceless,  being  dumb 
from  reverent  consciousness  of  its  own  mystery 
— mate  order  gnzing  into  the  bosom  of  mute 
lawlessness  !  For  how  many  ages  have  those 
countless  lights  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  ob- 
served its  stormy  and  its  noiseless  wrath,  wit- 
nessed tho  dark  gathering  and  spent  energy  of 
the  tempests,  or  seen  their  own  dim  radiance 
mirrored  in  its  peaceful  depths.  How  many 
tragedies  have  they  not  looked  down  into — the 
midnight  murder  and  tho  midnight  wreck  ;  how 
many  shrieks  of  wild,  unchustened  terror;  how 
many  calm  und  trusting  prayers  from  mortals 
Kinking  for  the  last  time  in  the  remorseless  waves 
have  ascended  towards  them  uncchoed,  from  its 
still  and  solemn  vault.  The  ocean  is  tiio  realm  of 
an  awful  silence.  Its  waves  lift  up  noiselessly  to 
the  impulse  of  tho  winds,  and,  but  a  few  feet  be- 
neath the  effervescence  of  the  surface,  its  silent 
currents  flow  unnoticed  and  unbroken  liko  tho 
constant  purposes  of  Providence  below  the  ap- 
parent chance  and  tumultof  human  history. 

Especially  is  tho  desert  silence  Of  the  ocean  im- 
pressive to  the  soul  of  the  novice  on  its  waves,  for 
the  first  time  cut  off  from  the  channels  of  intelli- 
gence and  from  the  intercourse  witli  the  world. 
The  breezes  that  travel  from  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere bring  no  tidings  with  them  of  the  course  of 
revolutions  and  the  fate  of  kingdoms.  In  our 
musings  and  eager  hypotheses  about  the  progress 
of  freedom,  and  the  triumph  of  right,  how  does 
the  sea  mock  us  with  its  seemingly  conscious  and 
intentional  indifference  to  the  destiny  of  man,  as 
though  it  would  say  to  us,  "vain  child  of  a  year, 
another  century,  perhaps,  and  these  kingdoms 
will  have  gone,  while  the  play  of  ray  billows  shall 
be  as  fresh  as  when  the  ships  of  Tarshish  and  the 
Grecian  fleets  floated  over  them  in  safety,  or 
sank  into  their  bosom."  The  winds  that  blow 
from  home  waft  no  tidings  of  the  steady  changes 
with  which  the  shortest  absence  Btartle3  the  heart. 
The  sea  is  the  throne  of  silence.  Upon  it  we  arc 
thrown  on  our  own  resources,  and  there  is  health 
for  our  moral  nature  in  its  quiet,  chastening  in- 
fluence. The  silence  of  the  great  deep  Buggests 
thoughts  of  the  Infinite  and  Sublime. — Transcript, 


A  SCENE  IN  SAVOY. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page,  from  a  sketch  by  the  celebrated 
Karl  Girardet,  exhibits  a  picture  of  village  life  and  scenery  in  Savoy, 
full  of  nature  and  animation.  It  requires  a  very  small  matter  to  pro- 
duce a  prodigious  excitement  in  the  quiet  Alpine  villages.  At  the  sound 
of  the  itinerant  hand-organ  which  has  suddenly  broken  the  silence  of  the 
hamlet,  the  head  of  the  family  has  dropped  his  tools,  the  good  wife  has 
abandoned  her  distaff,  and  the  children  at  the  fountain  have  forsaken 
their  toys.  All  this  is  caused  by  a  monkey,  who  has  made  the  tour  of 
Switzerland,  not  to  see,  but  to  be  6een,  and  his  grimaces,  his  pranks  and 
his  begging,  fill  the  simple  villagers  with  wonder.  The  staid  house- 
holder, though  ho  has  reached  an  age  when  the  edge  of  curiosity  usually 
becomes  blunted,  is  sufficiently  interested  to  bestow  a  moment's  atten- 
tion on  the  quasi  wrinkled  little  traveller ;  but  what  interests  him  yet 
more  than  the  monkey,  is  the  pleasure,  dashed  with  fight,  expressed  by 
his  grandson.  The  child,  with  a  firmness  unusual  at  his  age,  has  re- 
solved to  bestow  alms  on  the  queer  mendicant.  To  bring  him  to  this 
great  effort,  his  father  has  taken  him  in  his  arms,  and  his  mother  to  whis- 
per a  few  words  of  encouragement.     Words  and  caresses  have  carried 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

C.  D.,  Lowell,  Mass  —More  than  40,000,000  of  cigars  are 
now  made  annually  in  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Pupil. — The  temperature  of  the  blood  in  health  is  pre- 
served exactly  at  the  same  degree,  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  placed  at  the  pole  or  the  equator. 

31.  G- — Valuable  packages  from  abroad  cannot  be  con- 
signed by  their  owners  to  collectors  of  customs  in 
American  ports.  The  treasury  department  has  issued 
instructions  that  such  consignments  are  not  sanctioned 
by  law,  as  the  omcera  of  tne  customs  are  expressly 
prohibited  from  being  engaged  in  the  business  of 'im- 
portation. Should  cases  occur,  after  this  warning,  it 
will  become  the  duty  of  the  deptrtment  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  the  law  may  warrant  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practice. 

B.  B.,  Concord,  N  H. — SiDce  the  year  1850  no  iron  ships 
have  been  added  to  the  British  navy.  Between  1843 
and  1847  eighteen  were  built  or  purchased. 

O.  3.,  Baltimore. — A  nebule,  in  heraldry,  is  a  line  drawn 
with  undulations  resembling  the  form  of  clouds. 

C,  G.,  Newburyport,  Mass. — Ou  January  1st,  1859,  Liver- 
pool had  a  registry  of  210  steam  vessels,  of  which  152 
were  builtof  iron  and  the  rest  of  wood,  82  of  the  for- 
mer and  two  of  the  latter  being  propelled  by  the  screw. 

"Two-Forty."— The  London  Field  states  that  Mr.  Ten 
Broeck  has  made  $200,000  in  England. 

"Trader,"  Albany,  N.  T. — The  business  of  putting  up 
fruits  and  meats  in  hermetically  sealed  packages  was 
introduced  into  America  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  since  by  a  firm  in  the  British  Provinces.  In 
England  it  was  practised  many  years  previous. 

EHQOiRER. — It  iB  stated  that  no  Mormon  can  be  convict- 
ed by  a  Mormon  jury  for  any  crime  that  he  may  com- 
mit in  behair  of  the  church. 

"  A  Friend."  5th  Avenue,  N.  Y. — We  have  no  knowledge 
of  Lamar  tine's  atlairs  except  what  we  gather  from  the 
newspapers.  Ho  is  always  pleading  poverty,  though 
we  believe  that  he  is  still  possessed  of  three  fine  farms. 
We  suspect  that  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  money 
or  how  to  take  care  of  it— in  other  words,  he  is  more  of 
a  poet  than  a  practical  man. 

M.  M  ,  Concord,  N.  II. — The  fact  that  the  great  EDglish 
dramatic  poet  signed  his  name  "  Shakspere "  ought 
to  settle  its  orthography  forever,  lie  who  renders  a 
family  name  immortal  is  surely  entitled  to  dictate  its 
spelling'. 

Convalescent,  Portland,  Me.— If  you  can  afford  it,  ride 
on  horseback  every  day. 

J.  C,  Burlington,  Vt. — The  steamers  chartered  by  our 
government  lor  tho  Paraguay  expedition  aro  now  the 
permanent  property  of  the  United  States. 


BOSTON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  sometimes  now-a-days  get  lost  in  our  city; 
not,  certainly  from  its  immensity,  not,  certainly 
for  the  complicated  character  of  its  net-work  of 
winding  and  radiating  streets,  for  we  are  to  "  the 
manor  born,"  and  could  find  our  way  from  one 
end  to  the  othur,  in  the  darkest  night,  or  the 
thickest  fog,  without  once  heaving  the  lead  or 
hailing  another  craft.  No— it  is  not  that  that 
bothers  us,  but  the  changes  that  arc  constantly 
goiug  on  about  us,  architectural  changes  that 
seem  as  rapid  as  the  construction  of  Aladdin's 
palace.  "We  pass  two  or  three  months  without 
going  through  a  certain  street,  and  lo  !  the  next 
time  we  chance  that  way,  some  favorite  old  land- 
mark has  disappeared,  some  low-browed  shop  has 
been  sold  for  lire-wood,  and  in  their  places  stand 
an  iron  building,  half  a  dozen  stories  high,  or  a 
free-stone  warehouse  with  Venetian  or  Roman- 
esque front. 

Washington  Street,  one  of  our  favorite  haunts, 
we  manage  to  keep  the  run  of,  though  sober  old 
Washington  Street  is  getting  "  fast,"  we  are  sor- 
ry to  say.  Crooked  as  Richard  the  Third,  it  needs 
must,  like  that  amiable  monarch,  "  study  fashions 
to  adorn  its  person."  Not  content  with  its  plain 
old  school  respectability,  its  solid  man-of-Boston 
look,  its  decided  individuality,  it  must  perforce 
trick  itself  out  with  a  bit  of  Broadway,  a  scrap 
of  Chestnut  street,  a  favor  of  Regent  Street,  and 
a  morsel  of  the  Boulevard  Italien.  Its  old  con- 
tinental uniform  has  become  a  coat  of  many  col- 
ors, and  whereas,  in  the  old  time,  the  simplicity 
of  the  country  was  continued  down  to  the  Old 
South  Church,  now  the  dash  and  glitter  of  city 
finery  are  carried  away  out  to  Roxbury  line. 
Why,  not  many  years  ago,  the  old  Lamb  Tav- 
ern, on  the  site  of  the  Adams  House,  was  a  perfect 
picture  of  a  country  inn.  White  and  wooden,  it 
had  the  smart  look  of  a  village  stage-house,  but 
nothing  of  a  city  air.  The  huge  stable  was  filled 
with  the  horses  of  country  visitors,  for  such  found 
themselves  at  home  within  its  hospitable  halls. 
In  and  out  of  its  portals  flowed  farmers  with  cow- 
hide boots,  and  homespun  coats,  Bucolic  youths 
resplendent  in  blue  coats  and  yellow  vests,  bloom- 
ing crinoline-less  maidens  in  blazing  flowered 
calicoes,  with  eyes  like  stars,  and  cheeks  like  pet- 
als of  the  peony.  Betrothed  lovers  wandered 
forth  to  see  the  sights,  hand  in  hand,  as  our  first 
parents  strolled  through  the  garden  of  delights. 
From  the  paved  court  yard,  in  and  out,  at  all 
hours,  rolled  huge  white-topped  baggage- wagons, 
or  stage-coaches,  piled  up  with  trunks  and.  trav- 


ellers, and  drawn  by  game  looking  cattle.  They 
are  all  gone,  and  the  scene  is  utterly  changed. 

During  the  session  of  the  Massachusetts  "  Leeg- 
islatnr/'  the  "  Great  and  Giniral  Court,"  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  Commonwealth  was  stowed 
away  beneath  the  roof-tree  of  the  Lamb.  If  in- 
stead of  the  usnal  petition,  "  God  save  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  1"  the  safely  of 
the  Lamb  had  been  invoked,  a  majority  of  the 
State  legislature  would  have  been  provided  for. 
The  table  of  the  Lamb  was  a  good  one — not  all 
mutton  as  the  name  of  the  hostelrie  might  have 
led  one  to  anticipate.  The  waiters  were  roseate 
Hebes,  suggestive  of  haymaking,  and  huskings, 
and  quiltings,  and  alt  sorts  of  rural  festivals. 
There  was  no  French  or  Italian  cookery,  but 
Yankee  abundance  and  Yankee  neatness.  And, 
shade  of  Heliogabalus !  how  those  representa- 
tives would  eat.  In  those  days  dyspepsia  and 
indigestion  were  not  invented,  and  valorous 
trencher-men  possessed  the  dura  ilia  messorum. 
Ham,  eggs,  hot  bread,  oysters,  beef,  cheese  and 
pickles  disappeared  before  their  voracity,  "  like 
snaw  when  its  thaw,"  as  Burns  says. 

We  remember  one  fat  rascal,  who  was  a  per- 
fect facsimile  of  Massinger's  Justice  Greedy,  and 
had  he  been  but  "  indifferent  honest,"  he  would 
have  confessed  with  that  worthy: — "I  am  no 
chameleon,  to  feed  on  air;  no  Frenchman,  to  feed 
on  a  soused  frog,  or  regale  on  an  ounce  of  beef 
in  a  Mediterranean  sea  of  soup ;  I  love  to  see  the 
board  well  spread,  groaning  under  its  savory 
burthen,  smoking  hot  from  spit,  furnace,  and 
cauldron."  But  this  cormorant  was  always  talk- 
ing about  the  delicacy  of  his  stomach,  and  la- 
menting that  he  could  n't  eat.  When  ho  made  his 
dainty  effort  "jest  to  pick  a  little  bit,"  he  gener- 
ally swept  the  board.  In  tho  House,  he  always 
slept  through  tho  debates,  and  never  delivered 
but  one  oration,  and  that  was  a  pathetic  appeal 
for  adjournment  when  the  session  had  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  hour  of  dinner.  But  he  has 
gone  with  the  rest. 

Country  legislators  are  now  not  to  be  distin- 
guished from  city  members,  and  their  head-quar- 
ters are  removed  to  Parker's.  Times  are  changed 
— improved  is  the  word — and  we  are  all  changed 
with  them. 


FACILITIES  OF  TRAVEL.. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  revolntion 
in  the  mode  of  travelling  by  sea  and  land,  which 
has  occurred  within  the  memory  of  men  not  yet 
old  enough  to  be  classed  among  tho  "fogies." 
Mail-coaches  were  only  introduced  about  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  "  In  old  times,'-*  says  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  "  people  of  an  humble  rank  travelled 
only  on  foot,  and  those  of  a  higher  station  on 
horseback.  Noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  much 
for  ostentation  as  use,  kept  running  footmen — a 
class  of  servants  active  iu  limb,  who  run  before 
them  on  a  journey,  or  went  upon  errands  of  spe- 
cial import.  This  custom  did  not  cease  among 
noble  families  in  Scotland  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Earl  of  March,  father  to  the 
late  Duke  of  Qucensbury,  and  who  lived  at  Neid- 
path  Castle,  near  Peebles,  had  one  named  John 
Mann,  who  used  to  run  iu  front  of  the  carriage, 
with  a  long  staff.  In  the  head  of  the  staff  was  a 
recess  for  a  hard-boiled  egg,  such  being  the  only 
food  taken  by  Mann  during  a  long  journey." 

The  length  of  time  consumed  in  journeys  by 
oven  the  best  kind  of  carriages  is  now  a  matter 
of  surprise.  The  stage-coach  which  went  between 
London  and  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
required  two  days,  though  the  space  is  only  fifty- 
eight  miles.  That  to  Exeter  (168  miles),  required 
four  days.  In  1 703,  when  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark went  from  Windsor  to  Petworth,  to  meet 
Charles  III.  of  Spain,  the  distance  being  about 
forty  miles,  he  required  fourteen  hours  for  the 
journey,  the  last  nine  miles  taking  six.  The 
person  who  records  this  fact  says  the  long  time 
was  the  more  surprising,  as  when  not  overturned, 
or  when  stuck  fast  in  tho  mire,  his  royal  highness 
made  no  stop  during  the  journey. 

Of  the  stage-coach  journey  to  Bath,  about 
1748,  we  learn  some  particulars  from  Smollett's 
celebrated  novel.  Mr.  Random  enters  the  coach 
before  breakfast.  It  proceeds.  A  highwayman 
attacks  it  before  breakfast,  and  is  repulsed  by  the 
hero.  Strap  meanwhile  accompanies  the  coach 
on  horseback.  A  night  is  spent  on  the  road,  and 
the  journey  is  finished  next  day,  apparently 
towards  evening — 108  miles. 

Our  coaches  on  the  best  routes  radiating  from 
Boston,  the  Salem  and  Providence  turnpikes, 
for  instance,  used  to  make  about  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Railroads  have  reduced  the  time  on  the 
road  to  a  third  or  a  quarter  of  that  consumed  by 


he  coaches.  But  the  improvement  in  comfort 
is  incalculable.  A  stage-coach  journey  in  win- 
ter was  excruciating,  and  you  were  half  frozen 
and  jolted  to  death.  Now  you  glide  from  city  to 
city,  as  comfortably  as  if  you  were  sitting  in  your 
own  warm,  snug  study  or  parlor.  And  then  in 
ocean  navigation,  what  a  leap  from  the  cabin  of 
the  Mayflower  to  the  princely  grand  saloon  of 
the  Great  Eastern ! 

KEAN  AND  RACHEL. 
On  one  of  the  most  triumphant  repetitions  of 
"Macbeth  "at  the  Princess's,  Mr.  C.  Kean  re- 
ceived a  compliment  equally  unexpected  and 
agreeable.  He  knew  that  she  formed  one  of  the 
audience,  and  played  his  best  in  consequence. 
When  the  play  ended,  she  came  round  to  his 
dressing-room  for  personal  introduction.  Her 
praises  were  poured  forth  with  all  the  ardor  of 
appreciating  genius,  and  wound  up  with  enthusi- 
astic ebullition  :  "  Penieltez  que  je  vous  embrasse' 
(Allow  me  to  kiss  you).  Such  a  request  de- 
manded instant  compliance,  and  the  fraternal  sa- 
lute was  most  cordially  exchanged  between  the 
two  great  artists.  The  incident  recalls  a  similar 
ono  that  happened  when  Garrick  visited  Paris. 
In  a  private  party  at  the  house  of  Mademoiselle 
Clarion,  the  Rachel  of  her  day,  he  was  asked  to 
gratify  the  company  by  a  specimen  of  his  power. 
He  rose  at  once,  and  gave  the  dagger  soliloquy 
from  "Macbeth"  without  preparation  or  ar- 
rangement. The  spectators  were  electrified,  and 
Clarion,  although  unacquainted  with  the  English 
language,  was  so  excited  by  the  expressive  ac- 
tion and  feature,  that  she  caught  Garrick  in  her 
arms,  and  kissed  him.  Mrs.  Garrick,  who  was 
present,  and  frequently  related  the  story,  invari- 
ably added,  "  All  were  surprised,  but  David  and 
I  were  delighted." 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN. 

Some  philanthropic  ladies  in  England  have 
organized  a  "  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employ- 
ment of  Women."  They  intend  to  establish  a 
largo  school  for  girls  and  young  women,  where 
they  may  be  specially  trained  to  wait  in  shops, 
by  being  thoroughly  instructed  in  accounts, 
book-keeping,  etc. ;  be  taught  to  fold  and  tie  up 
parcels,  and  perform  many  other  acts,  which  a 
retired  shop-woman  could  teach  them.  The  ne- 
cessity of  politeness  towards  customers,  and  a 
constant  self-command,  will  also  be  duly  im- 
pressed upon  them.  It  is  believed  that  girls 
educated  in  this  school  would  bo  capable 
of  becoming  clerks,  cashiers,  and  ticket  sellers  at 
railway  stations.  It  is  also  contemplated  to  es- 
tablish workshops  in  connection  with  the  schools, 
where  the  girls  might  be  taught  other  trades — 
trades  well  suited  to  women,  but  now  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  hands  of  men,  such  as  printing, 
hair-dressing,  etc.,  for  instance,  and  possibly  even 
watch-making.  As  the  means  of  the  society  in- 
crease, so  would  the  number  of  workshops  and 
the  variety  of  trades  taught. 


"  God  in  His  Providence." — New  work  by 
Rev.  Woodbury  M.  Fernald. — We  learn  that  a 
new  work  on  the  above  subject  is  about  to  ap- 
pear, by  this  writer,  presenting  the  subject  in  all 
its  great  branches,  and  treating  it  both  philo- 
sophically and  practically.  We  are  authorized 
to  expect  a  very  full  treatise,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  author,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  bo 
a  work  of  great  interest,  and  destined  probably 
to  a  very  wide  circulation.  It  will  be  out  about 
the  first  of  October;  published  by  Otis  Clapp, 
Boston. 

Crosses  for  the  Press. — Among  the  nom- 
inations to  different  grades  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  given  on  the  occasion  of  tho  emperor's 
fete,  are  three  crosses  for  the  Paris  press  and  one 
for  the  press  of  the  department.  Louis  Napoleon 
has  crossed  the  French  press  before  this. 


Mr.  Raymond. — Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  the 
N.  Y.  Times,  is  back  again  at  bis  post,  working 
as  quietly  as  if  he  had  never  sniffed  the  smoke  of 
one  of  the  greatest  battles  of  modern  times — Sol- 
ferino— of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness. 
i  ^»».  » 

Rather  Queer. — A  singular  reason  is  urged 
against  building  a  piece  of  railroad  in  northern 
Michigan;  it  is,  that  "the  flies  and  mosquitoes 
will  render  it  almost  impracticable  in  summer." 

A  true  Sating. — Every  word,  says  Bulwer, 
has  its  sequel,  and  the  sequel  of  epicure  is 
beggar. 


AN  UNWILLING  AERONAUT. 

The  Abkar,  of  Algiers,  relates  the  following 
alarming  adventure,  which  lately  took  place  at 
Mostaganem  :  Two  brothers,  named  Braquet, 
were  about  to  ascend  in  a  balloon,  one  of  them 
having  engaged  to  go  through  a  variety  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  on  what  is  called  the  trapeze — a 
piece  of  wood  suspended  from  two  ropes  hanging 
below  the  car-  As  the  spectacle  was  a  novel  one 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  a  great  multitude  had 
collected.  At  the  moment  when  the  order  was 
given  to  let  go,  the  men  who  had  hold  of  the 
cords  all  obeyed  the  order  with  the  exception  of 
one,  a  Spaniard,  who,  by  some  mismanagement, 
got  entangled  in  the  rope  which  he  had  to  hold, 
and  was  lifted  in  the  air.  The  alarm  of  the  spec- 
tators was  extreme,  but  they  became  somewhat 
tranquil  by  seeing  the  man  climb  up  the  rope, 
and,  though  not  without  some  difficulty,  take  his 
seat  on  the  piece  of  wood  astride  which  one  of 
the  aeronauts  was  seated.  The  Spaniard,  find- 
ing the  balloon  ascending,  became  alarmed,  and 
called  loudly  on  Braquet  to  descend.  "I  want 
to  go  down,"  said  he.  "  And  I,"  replied  Bra- 
quet, going  through  his  exercises,  "  want  to  get 
rid  of  you,  so  let  go."  "  But  let  me  get  down,  I 
say.  I  cannot  sit  comfortably  here."  "  It  was 
not  I  who  asked  you  to  come  here,"  said  Bra- 
quet, "why  do  you  intrude  yourself  here  V*  "My 
head  is  getting  dizzy  and  I  am  losing  my  hold," 
urged  the  Spaniard.  "  Shut  your  eyes,"  said 
Braquet.  In  this  state  the  man  was  borne  through 
the  air  for  some  time,  when  at  length  the  aero- 
naut in  the  car  took  compassion  on  him,  and 
skillfully  bringing  the  balloon  near  the  ground, 
enabled  him  to  drop  along  the  rope  from  the  crit- 
ical position  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  reach 
the  ground  without  any  injury  beyond  a  few 
bruises. 

ALL  WE  KNOW  ABOUT  SHAKSPEARE. 

He  was  born  in  April,  15G5,  at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  was  the  son  of  John  Shakspeare,tradesman, 
and  at  the  ago  of  eighteen  was  married  to  Ann 
Hathaway,  then  twenty-six  years  old.  In  1586 
he  went  to  London,  and  there  became  a  player; 
in  15S9  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bluckfriars  Theatre,  and  in  1595  was  a  prominent 
sharer  in  a  large  theatre  called  the  Globe.  He 
seems  to  have  altered,  mended,  and  added  to  the 
dramas  of  others  before  he  wrote  any  himself. 
Between,  1591  and  1613  he  wrote  over  thirty 
plays,  but  the  precise  date  of  the  composition  it 
is  impossible  to  fix.  About  the  year  1610  he  re- 
tired permanently  to  Stratford.  He  died  on  the 
23d  of  April,  1616.  Such  are  the  meagre  re- 
sults ol  a  century  of  research  into  the  external 
life  of  Shakspeare, 

.    «  -■»  > 

New  Neighbors. — Nearly  opposite  to  our 
office,  at  27  Winter  Street,  Messrs.  Dix  & 
Evans  have  opened  an  elegant  new  store,  built 
expressly  for  them,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
Ladies  and  Gents  Furnishing  Goods.  There  is 
to  be  found  here  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
stocks  of  the  kind  in  Boston,  all  fresh  and  new, 
and  of  endless  variety.  Especially  in  the  line  of 
Hosiery,  Gloves  and  Under  Garments,  we  have 
never  seen  a  more  complete  or  choicer  selection. 
Remember  the  number,  27  Winter  Street. 

4 — »■  —    t 

Marriage. — "Married  people,"  said  Dean 
Swift  (a  most  unreliable  authority  on  tho  sub- 
ject, by  the  way),  "for  being  so  closely  united, 
are  but  the  apter  to  cease  loving,  as  knots,  the 
harder  they  are  pulled,  break  the  sooner." 


Mature  Attraction. — When  Mile.  Mara, 
the  great  comedienne  of  France,  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  she  bewitched  the  Count  de  Morney,  then 
twenty-six.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  Ninon  do 
l'Enclos. 

i  — ■»    » 

An  Author  married. — Mr.  Oliver  S.  Le- 
land,  the  well-known  author,  was  recently  united 
to  Miss  Ella  D.  Clark,  daughter  of  Lewis  Gaylord 
Clark,  Esq.,  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

Rosa  Bonheur. — This  charming  painter  has 
contributed  a  picture  to  the  exhibition  of  tho 
New  York  Academy  of  Design,  painted  express- 
ly for  it.     The  subject  is  "Haymaking." 

«     ^. m     » 

Is  it  not  sol — When  you  hear  a  man  railing 
against  wealth,  be  sure  that  he  is  a  victim  of  dis- 
appointed avarice. 

Perhaps. — Says  StJSvremond;  "A woman's 
last  sighs  are  for  her  beauty." 
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CARDINAL  m  i:ois. 
Dubois,  beforo  his  promotion,  fretted  himself 
to  u  perfect  skeleton  with  his  schemes  to  procure 
the  cardinal's  red  hut,  while  his  steward,  De  ID 
Vigno,  soomeil  to  he  getting  plump  and  fat  in 
proportion  as  his  muster  waxed  meagre.  The 
hitter  said  to  him  one  day,  "  How  is  it,  De  In 
Vigno,  that  while  I  urn  getting  leaner  uml  leaner, 
you  are  growing  fatter  and  fatter  ovary  day  '" 

"The  reason  is  very  plain,"  answered  the 
steward.  "  You,  my  lord,  have  always  a  hat  in 
your  head  ;  while  I  always  have  my  head  in  my 
hat." 

When  Dubois  finally  obtained  the  coveted  red 
hat,  ho  immediately  grow  plump  and  portly. 
The  WOgS  said  that  tho  cardinal's  sconce  was 
(/,  r/<ir  i'<l  outside  than  in. 

On  tho  occasion  of  his  elevation,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  an  old  chateau  of  his,  accompanied  by  a 
confidential  hanger-on,  a  sort  of  jester,  named 
Dupin,  who  happened  to  be  a  small  sandy-haired 
man.  The  cardinal  was  no  sooner  established 
in  his  chateau,  than  addresses,  congratulations, 
and  deputations  (lowed  in  from  all  quarters. 
Among  others  who  waited  on  his  eminence  was 
the  Mayor  of  Miroblais,  a  town  famous  princi- 
pally for  its  annual  fair  of  asses.  The  dignitary 
had  prepared,  with  tho  holp  of  tho  village  school- 
master, a  long-winded  harangue,  which  he  began 
to  deliver  with  all  tho  pomposity  and  emphasis 
poculiar  to  little  mon.  Dupin,  who  noticed  that 
his  master  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  anno}'- 
ance  at  the  infliction,  interrupted  him  by  asking 
tho  following  question : 

"  By  tho  way,  Mr.  Mayor,  what  did  asses  fetch 
at  your  last  fair?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  replied  the  mayor,  with  perfect 
coolness,  "  small  sandy  ones,  like  you,  brought 
only  twenty  francs,  and  plenty  of  'em  at  that 
price."  After  which  retort,  he  resumed  his  oration 
and  finished  it  without  furthor  interruption  from 
the  humbled  wag. 

*     ^»  —     » 

NEW  MAP  OF  BOSTON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

An  excellent  map  of  Boston  and  the  suburban 
places  within  a  radius  of  between  seven  and  eight 
miles  of  State  Street,  has  just  been  issued  by  F. 
A.  Baker,  106  Washington  Street,  from  actual 
surveys,  under  the  direction  of  H.  F.  Walling, 
superintendent  of  the  State  map.  It  includes  all 
of  Boston,  in  its  various'  departments,  with  the 
harbor  and  islands,  tho  cities  of  Koxbury,  Cain- 
bridge,  Charlestown  and  Chelsea,  and  the  towns 
of  Somerville,  West  Koxbury,  West  Cambridge, 
Watertown,  Med  ford,  Maiden,  Brookline,  North 
Chelsea,  Brighton,  Belmont,  Winthrop,  and 
large  portions  of  Dorchester  and  Newton.  The 
scale  is  five  inches  to  a  mile,  which  allows  space 
for  mention  of  all  the  public  buildings,  and  the 
names  of  many  of  the  residents  on  the  avenues 
in  the  towns  near  Boston.  The  villages  which 
have  grown  up  of  late  years  in  suburban  places 
are  noted,  and  attention  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  every  matter  that  would  add  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  work,  or  enhance  its  value.  The 
boundaries  of  the  towns  are  very  plainly  indi- 
cated, and  the  references  to  noted  places  are 
very  copious.  Circles  are  drawn  across  the  map 
each  mile  from  State  Street,  so  that  air  line  dis- 
tances may  be  ascertained  without  the  use  of  the 
scale.  We  hope  the  enterprise  of  the  publishers 
of  this  map  will  meet  with  liberal  reward  from 
the  public.  Orders  received  at  E.  P.  Dutton's, 
10G  Washington  Street.  Price  five  dollars. 
1  ■*«— ■  > 

Granet,  the  celebrated  French  painter,  famous 
for  his  interiors,  died  recently,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  sister. — Home  Journal. 

Good  gracious  !  Celebrated  for  his  interiors  ! 
Had  he,  like  Cardinal  Woolsey,  "  an  unbounded 
stomach  1" 

So  we  go. — We  don't  often  mention  it,  but 
seven  of  our  exchanges  which  come  to  hand 
this  week,  have  original  sketches  borrowed  from 
this  paper,  but  which  they  accidentally  omit  to 
credit  us  with ! 

Western  Indians. —  These  poor  forsaken 
creatures  are  getting  troublesome  again.  Sixty 
were  lately  killed  in  an  encounter  with  United 
States  troops. 

Expressive. — If  a  Mississippi  boatman  de- 
sires to  express  his  admiration  of  a  person,  he 
will  tell  you  that  the  individual  is  a  "  good  egg." 

Poetical. — Gratitude  is  beautifully  styled, 
the  memory  of  the  heart  1 

Ennui. — Emptiness  of  heart  and  mind ! 


RABELAIS  AND  THE  LAMPREYS, 

The  witty  and  eccentric  Rabelais  was,  as  it  is 

will  known,  physician  to  Ounlimil  Lorraine,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  renowned  rpieures  mid  gor- 
mandizers Of  hi.H  agO.  die  [nut  of  his  daily  du- 
ties was  to  wait  upon  the  cardinal  at  dinner  and 
point  out  to  him  what  dishes  were  indigestible, 
and  what  food  might  he  partaken  of  with  impu- 
nity. One  day  a  dish  of  hunpreyH  was  set  be- 
foro  his  eminence,  and  ho  immediately  plunged 
his  fork  into  one  of  the  crispest  and  largest  of 
the  fish,  preparatory  to  removing  it  to  his  plate. 
Rabelais,  however,  interposed  with  the  gravest 
air,  and  tapping  the  plate  containing  tho  lam- 
preys three  timos — a  cabalistic  number — shook 
his  formidable  wig,  and  said,  in  tho  gravest  tones 
of  Bolonin  warning  : 

"Indigestible!  Indigestible!  Indigestible!" 
The  cardinal  turned  palo  with  horror.    "  Tako 
it  away!"  he  exclaimed,  and  a  servant  instantly 
soized  upon  tho  offending  dish. 

"  Hullo,  you  sir  1"  cried  tho  physiciun,  "  bring 
those  lampreys  to  me  I" 

And  beforo  tho  cardinal  could  recover  from  his 
astonishment  and  indignation,  Rabelais  bad  de- 
voured every  one  of  the  fish. 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  his  eminence,  as  soon  as  ho 
could  rccovor  breath  for  utterance,  "  what  is  tho 
meaning  of  this  conduct*?  You  condemn  this 
food  as  indigestible,  and  yet  make  no  scruple  of 
devouring  it  beforo  my  very  eyes." 

"  I  beg  your  eminence's  pardon,"  asked  the 
doctor,  humbly.  "I  tapped  the  plate,  and  that, 
you  will  certainly  acknowledge,  is  indigestible 
enough.  As  for  the  fish — I  was  astonished  at 
your  sending  them  away.  They  are  not  only 
very  easy  of  digestion,  but  I  assure  you  I  find 
their  flavor  very  exquisite,  and  have  ate  them 
with  a  perfect  relish." 

«  ^ -^  » 

Vandalism. — The  daguerreotype  rooms  of 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  Case  &  Co.,  at  number  299  1-2 
Washington  Street,  were  entered  on  Sunday 
week  by  some  villains,  whose  evident  purpose 
was  to  destroy  the  beautiful  works  of  art  on  ex- 
hibition. This  intent  was  not  accomplished  to  a 
large  extent,  when  the  intruders  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  visit  of  one  of  the  proprietors,  and 
decamped  hastily.  The  rascals  stole  less  than 
fifty  dollars  worth  of  articles,  but  they  destroyed 
many  fine  and  choice  .pictures,  such  as  this  house 
are  celebrated  for  producing. 

George  W.  Calefp,  the  entertaining  and 
popular  temperance  lecturer  has  actually  left  the 
stage.  "  If  parents  only  knew  the  traps  and 
hidden  snares  that  were  set  for  their  sons,"  he 
says,  "they  would  shudder,  and  they  would  do 
something  to  break  down  these  dens  of  silken 
pollution."  He  is  receiving  encouragement  from 
some  of  our  most  eminent  men  in  the  country. 
Every  town  should  get  him  to  address  her  young 
men.  His  lectures  are  -free.  Address  Boston, 
Mass. 

4  — ■*  >         

Useful  Invention. — A  machine  to  tie  up 
bundles  of  kindling  wood  has  been  invented.  As 
its  sawing,  splitting  and  tying  is  now  all  done  by 
machinery,  it  will  lighten  a  prime  source  of 
expense  to  the  poor. 

i  ^»^  » 

Vigorous  Age. — Among  the  instances  of  a 
vigorous  old  age,  that  of  Miss  Catharine  Sedg- 
wick stands  preeminent.  Although  70  years  of 
age,  she  has  just  produced  a  new  novel,  called 
"  Walter  Thornley." 

Female  Heroism. — The  heroism  of  a  young 
and  delicate  girl  is  mentioned  in  a  Cincinnati 
paper.  A  burglar  was  shot  through  the  hat  by  an 
alarmed  young  lady. 

Germans. — It  is  said  that  the  German  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  now  number  some  six 
millions  of  souls.     A  remarkable  fact. 

Sad  Thought. — Though  many  are  laying 
their  bones  in  the  soil  of  Pike's  Peak,  some  few 
are  sending  gold  home  to  their  eastern  friends. 

Duels. — Two  more  duels  at  the  southwest 
since  our  last  issue.  We  only  wish  these  foolish 
fellows  were  better  shots. 

Colossal. — They  have  been  exhibiting  an  ox 
in  San  Francisco  weighing  3400  pounds  ! 

The  Union. — The  offspring  of  our  weakness, 
and  tho  parent  of  our  strength  ! 

i  *  ■  —  > 

New  Motto  for  France. — L'empire  e'est 
la  paix-an  gun  ! 


fflSMagstte  CT.atljerutp. 

Tho  rate  of  taxation  in  New  York  this  fall 
will  ho  about  $17  on  81000. 

The  New  York  Post  thinks  the  Peter  Funk 
OUCtloiU  in  that  city  are  a  crying  nuisance. 

Tho  Gentiles  In  Salt  Lake  City  have  applied 
for  military  aid  10  suppress  disorders,  and  pro- 
tect their  liven. 

The  New  York  Herald  says  that  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  has  been  such  a  BDCC0BB,  that  an- 
other Q0U80,  Still  further  up  town,  is  talked  of. 

Wo  learn  from  the  Florida  papers  that  the 
crOpfl  of  Corn  arid  COttOn  in  most  portions  of  that 
State  promise  an  abundant  yield. 

Tho  number  of  students  in  tho  several  Classen, 
in  Dartmouth  College  is  as  follows:  Seniors, 
66  ;  .Juniors,  70  ;  Sophomores,  70  ;  Freshmen,  ~'2. 
Total,  277. 

Tho  Utiea  Observer  learns  that  a  message  was 
sent  recently,  by  telegraph,  from  Albany  to  Kan- 
sas city,  and  an  answer  received  within  tho  short 
space  of  six  hours ! 

Tho  new  suspension  bridge  now  in  tho  course 
of  erection  over  tho  Ohio,  ut  Wheeling,  will  have 
a  span  of  over  1000  feet.  The  estimated  eostof 
tho  structure  is  $37,000. 

The  Portsmouth  Chronicle  reports  that  there 
arc  twenty  men  in  that  city  eighty  years  of  ago 
and  upwards  ;  two  of  them  have  passed  the  age 
of  fourscore  and  ten. 

The  Taunton  (Mass.)  Locomotive  Works, 
since  their  establishment  in  1847,  have  made  to 
order  about  270  locomotives,  and  some  of  them 
are  running  in  almost  every  State. 

The  "  more  advanced  spiritualists  "  have  out- 
grown the  necessity  of  any  form  of  marriage,  but 
in  deference  the  human  weakness  they  think  it 
best  to  retain  something  that  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

During  the  present  season,  one  individual  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  has  purehased  400,000  pounds 
of  wool,  at  a  cost  of  $180,000.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  quantity  bought  and  sold  in  the  State 
during  the  season  will  reach  10,000,000  pounds. 

At  the  Union  Factory  in  San  Francisco,  four 
24  pounder  iron  howitzers  have  been  made 
for  the  liberal  party  of  Mexico.  These  are  the 
first  guns  ever  cast  in  California,  and  reflect 
much  credit  upon  her  enterprise  and  progress. 

The  Hartford  Press  announces  the  death  of 
Colonel  Samuel  Green,  in  the  ninety-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  the  oldest  printer  in  the 
State — possibly  in  the  United  States — and  was 
long  actively  connected  with  the  newspaper  press 
in  Connecticut. 

When  Governor  Seymour  returned  from 
R-nssia,  lately,  to  his  home  in  Hartford,  Ct,  he 
was  immediately  recognized  by  a  favorite  house 
dog  that  had  not  seen  him  for  six  years,  which 
leaped  and  fawned  upon  him  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy. 

A  pickpocket,  not  long  since  in  the  Missouri 
Penitentiary,  writes  from  Toulon,  in  France,  to 
the  warden,  that  he  is  doing  a  big  business  now 
all  about  Europe,  but  he  says  he  intends  having 
money  to  come  back,  buy  land,  and  settle  in 
America. 

William  Owney,  of  Southampton  county,  Ya., 
died  a  short  time  since,  aged  109  years  and  five 
months.  He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dywine,  and  also  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  when  Ar- 
nold paid  that  town  a  visit.  The  old  soldier  had 
never  taken  medicine  in  his  lite,  and  in  his  last 
illness  positively  refused  to  have  it  administered. 

Annie  Williams,  a  seamstress,  lately  commit- 
ted suicide  in  Philadelphia  by  swallowing  an 
ounce  of  laudanum,  purchased  with  the  last 
penny  she  possessed.  A  local  paper  describes 
her  as  "only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  pos- 
sessed of  as  fine  a  person  as  the  finest  lady  you 
will  meet  in  Chestnut  Street."  She  could  not 
obtain  work  to  support  herself. 

An  exchange  says  there  is  living  in  the  town 
of  Stratton,  Vermont,  an  old  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, aged  one  hundred  and  four  years,  who  was 
one  of  the  captors  of  General  Preseott.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  New  London,  was  badly  wound- 
ed, and  he  remained  in  the  army  till  the  close  of 
the  war,  in  1785,  and  yet  this  soldier  has  never 
received  a  pension. 

Madame  Gassier  has  accepted  a  second  en- 
gagement in  the  Cuban  city  of  luxury,  Havana, 
for  the  approaching  winter  season,  upon  terms 
equivalent  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  week,  in  addition  to  a  free  benefit — condi- 
tions which  we  are  inclined  to  consider  unprece- 
dented in  the  experience  of  any  prima  donna 
either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 

A  man-brute  in  Baltimore  set  his  four  dogs 
on  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  and  they  bit  his  legs, 
arms,  back  and  abdomen,  which  were  completely 
lacerated  by  their  teeth,  and  his  whole  person 
covered  with  blood,  when  the  police  officers 
succeeded  in  rescuing  him,  hardly  alive,  from 
their  ferocious  possession.  The  dogs  were 
then  ordered  to  be  killed,  and  the  owner  put  in 
prison. 

Mrs.  Blandina  Dudley,  of  Albany,  was  re- 
cently found  to  have  executed  a  deed  of  trust  of 
all  her  property  to  llutger  B.  Miller,  of  Utica, 
under  circumstances  justifying  a  suspicion  that 
it  was  procured  by  fraud.  Her  relatives  deter- 
mined to  contest  this  document,  but  finally 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  by  which  Miller  agreed 
to  resign  all  claim  for  $10,000.  Mrs.  Dudley, 
however,  did  not  assent  to  this  arrangement,  and 
acting  under  the  advice  of  counsel,  refused  to 
pay  over  tho  $10,000. 


5banlj%  of  CCoUr. 

Tho   warrior    who   cultivates  his    mind, 

polishes  his  arms. — De  Bo\$lerat 

No  man  i*  obliged  to  do  as  much  as  ho 

can  do. — Dr.  John  ton, 

....  Love  one  human  being  purely  and  warm- 
ly, and  you  will  love  all. — .l<<>n  f 'mi/  Judder. 

....  Ignorance  in  a  prolonged  infancy  only 
deprived  of  its  churm. — De  /iuu/jlvrs. 

....  Our  humanity  were  a  poor  thing,  but  for 
the  divinity  that  utirs  within  us. — Lord  Macon. 

Flattery  is  a  sort  of  bad  money  to  which 

our  vanity  gives  currency. — fiocfufoucault. 

....  Men  in  misfortune  are  liko  men  in  tho 
dark,  to  whom  all  colors  are  tho  same. — Swift. 

....  It  is  extraordinary  how  long  a  man  may 
look  among  tho  crowd  without  discovering  tho 
face  of  a  Iriend. — Jj'tckens. 

. . .  When  you  want  anything  of  a  woman, 
praise  her  for  that  in  which  she  is  most  deficient. 
— /vU  Bruyare. 

....  Gravity  is  a  mysterious  carriage  of  tho 
body,  invented  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  mind. 
— Rochcfu  uca  11  It . 

Nature  confesses  that  she  has  bestowed 

upon  man  a  most  susceptible  heart — in  that  she 
has  granted  tears. — Juvenal. 

Humanity  still  conquers,  though  suffer- 
ing. Be  careful  not  to  lose  that,  and  you  lose 
nothing. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  We  can  sometimes  love  what  wo  do  not 
understand,  but  it  iB  impossible  completely  to 
understand  what  we  do  not  love. — Mrs.  Jameson, 

....  We  complain  that  the  censure  of  our 
neighbor  docs  us  injustice.  How  much  greater 
would  be  our  grief  were  his  judgment  just. —  W. 
G.  Simms. 

False  friends  are  like  our  shadow,  keep- 
ing close  to  us  while  wo  walk  in  the  sunshine, 
but  leaving  us  the  instant  we  cross  into  the  shade. 
— Bovee. 

It  is  better  not  to   expect  or  calculate 

consoquences.  Let  us  try  to  do  right  actions, 
without  thinking  of  the  feelings  they  are  to  call 
out  in  others. — Mrs.  Gaskell. 

....  With  the  vulgar  and  the  learned,  names 
have  great  weight ;  the  wise  use  a  writ  of  inquiry 
into  their  legitimacy  when  they  are  advancd  as 
authority. — Zimmerman. 

....  Woman's  power  is  over  the  affections. 
A  beautiful  dominion  is  hers,  for  the  seat  of  it  is 
in  man's  heart.  She  risks  its  forfeiture  when 
she  seeks  to  extend  it.— Bovee. 


Joint's  ISuiget. 

Looking  out  for  number  one  is  little  else  than 
I-service. 

There  are  many  married  people  whose  every 
day  breakfast  is  a  broil. 

Did  you  ever  see  anything  walk  without  legs  ? 
Yes,  a  rope-walk. 

It  is  not  considered  proper  for  young  ladies 
to  give  their  countenance  to  indiscriminate  kissing. 

A  sexton  who  failed  during  the  hard  times, 
gravely  remarked  that  he  had  been  "  unfortunate 
in  his  undertakings." 

Which  railroad  in  England  is  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge?  The 
Reading. 

Droll  people,  these  Parisians,  said  one  of  the 
wounded  of  Solferino ;  I  have  lost  a  leg,  and 
they  clap  their  hands  ! 

The  lobster  is  without  doubt  a  posthumous 
work  of  creation,  for  it  is  only  red  after  its 
death. 

"  Steel  your  heart,"  said  an  cx-president  to  his 
son,  who  was  going  to  Europe;  "you  are  now 
going  among  some  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the 
fair  sex."  "  I  had  much  rather  steal  theirs,"  said 
the  promising  youth. 

"  O,  Jacob,"  said  a  master  to  his  apprentice-boy, 
"it  is  wonderful  to  see  what  a  quantity  you  can 
eat."  "  Yes,  master,"  said  the  boy,  "  I  have  been 
practising  it  since  I  was  a  child." 
Mrs.  Partington,  hearing  that  a  young  man  had 
set  up  for  himself,  "Poor  fellow,"  said  she, 
"  has  he  no  friend  that  will  set  up  for  him  part  of 
the  time  V*    And  she  sighed  to  be  young  again. 

Three  cockneys,  being  out  one  evening  in  a 
dense  fog,  came  up  to  a  building  that  they  thus 
described:  The  first  6aid,  " There's  a  nouse." 
"No,"  said  the  second,  "  it's  a  nut."  The  third 
said,  "  You're  both  wrong,  it's  a  nin." 

In  Belfast,  Ireland,  after  questioning  the  chil- 
dren of  a  charity  school  about  what  the  wife  of 
a  king  or  emperor  was  called,  asked,  "  What  is 
the  wife  of  a  duke  called?"  "A  drake,"  ex- 
claimed several  voices. 

A  stranger  meeting  an  editor  in  the  street  in 
Boston,  a  few  days  since,  roughly  accosted  him 
with,  "  Here !  1  want  to  go  to  the  Tremont 
House !"  The  deliberate  reply  was,  "  Well,jrou 
can  go,  it  you  wont  be  gone  long !" 

"  Where  did  you  prig  that  shilling  from  ?"  said 
Buttons  to  Sam.  "  Prig  it,  sar,"  was  the  response  ; 
"  I'll  make  you  prove  vat  you  say,  sar.  1  found 
that  shillen  in  master's  trouses  pocket,  and  he 
hab  gone  out  of  town  for  a  month." 

A  lawyer,  reading  a  will  in  a  country  village 
the  other  day,  incidentally  mentioned  "  heirs  and 
successors,"  upon  which  a  young  gentleman  of 
forty- five,  rather  hard  of  hearing,  remarked, 
"  Dear  me,  who  ever  heard  of  '  hairs  and  scis- 
sors '  being  in  a  will  before." 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


{.Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
THE  ROBIN'S  NEST  IN  THE  MAPLE. 

BY  MR3.   3.   P     MESERVE  HATES. 


When  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  its  eittiog, 

Come  in  to  eoliven  the  gloom, 
Its  glances  fall  fitful  and  broken 

On  the  floor?  of  my  snag  Uttle  room. 
Tor  it  comes  through  the  branches  close  woveD, 

Of  the  maple,  whose  broad  shining  leaves 
Are  tossed  by  the  breezes  of  even, 

"Gaindt  the  moss  on  the  low  cottago  caves. 

A  curtain  of  green  to  my  window 

It  gives  in  the  sunshiny  spring, 
Bat  a  drapery  of  gorgeous  crimson 

The  bright  frosty  autumn  days  bring. 
No  hangings  in  palaces  royal, 

Though  woven  by  Persian  loom, 
Can  equal  in  splendor  the  curtain 

That  shadows  my  one  attic  room. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  blrdlings 

Were  building  their  nest  in  each  tree, 
Two  robins  made  love  in  its  branches, 

And  chanted  sweet  music  to  me. 
And  ere  many  days  had  departed, 

They  made  them  a  nest  'mid  the  leaves, 
Of  twigs  and  dried  grasB,  interwoven 

With  moss,  from  the  o'erhanglng  eavos. 

All  day  could  I  watch  from  my  window 

The  robins  a-buildlng  their  nest, 
And  lining  the  home  for  their  children 

With  down  from  each  warm  throbbing  breast, 
And  listen  unseen  to  their  music, 

That  made  all  the  echoes  resound, 
When  blue  eggs  gleamed  out  through  the  branched 

Of  the  maple  above  and  around. 

And  then  after  long  patient  waiting, 

I  heard  the  youDg  birds  in  their  nest. 
Chirping  low,  as  with  joyous  carols 

Tho  food  mother  sang  them  to  rest 
And  all,  through  the  loug  summer  hours, 

They  chanted  their  hymn*  in  my  two. 
While  the  young  birds  joining  their  voices, 

Melodiously  sang  unto  me. 

And  when  with  the  first  breath  of  winter 

They  tied  to  somo  far  distant  clime, 
I  hoped  they  might  come  to  my  window 

Again  in  the  sunny  spring  time. 
Whou  the  flowers  arc  opeuing  in  beuuty, 

And  green  loaves  hang  thick  on  my  tree, 
I  would  listen  to  hear  'mid  Its  branches 

The  sweet  songs  they  warbled  to  me. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  INNOCENTS. 

"Musha.!  bad  cess  to  you,  Darby  Dillon  !  Och, 
wirra !  wirra !  is  id  going  to  brake  tho  dooro  in 
ye  are  wid  hammerin  ?  By  the  blessed  light,  one 
id  think  ye  had  a  goat's  horn  on  every  knnckle  ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha — ha,  yer  at  it  agin,  ye  dirty  baste ! 
Ugh !  I  suppose  I  must  let  yon  in." 

Knock,  knock — rattle,  rattle. 

11  Hurry,  hurry  wid  ye,  Thade  alanna ! — hurry, 
I  say.  Tell  the  gintleman  in  the  big  beard  that 
I'm  off,  but'U  wait  a  start  for  him,  it  he's  purty 
lively." 

Post-horn  :  turroo  turroo-turroo  !  ad  lib. 

Thus  was  I  awoke  out  of  a  most  delightful 
slumber,  daring  which  I  had  pleasantly  travelled 
through  all  the  pleasant  paths  of  dreamland.  A 
rude  awakening  it  was,  bat  its  accompaniments 
were  worse.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents — 
enough,  as  I  heard  Darby,  the  mail  driver,  solil- 
oquize on  the  outside,  "  to  pelt  holes  in  the  hide 
of  a  runosceros !"  The  tempest  raged  in  fury, 
an  inky  darkness  pervaded,  and  I  had  the  pros- 
pect of  an  eight  hours'  drive  before  me  into  the 
heart  of  the  kingdom  of  Kerry. 

There  was  nothing  else  for  it;  so,  with  the 
resolution  of  despair,  I  sprang  from  my  turf, 
smoke-perfumed  couch,  nearly  upsetting  Thade, 
aa  he  rushed  into  my  room. 

"  Och,  murther,  yer  honor !  I'm  ruined  in- 
tirely.  I  overslep  mysel,  and  there's  that  villin 
Darby  has  come  too  airly,  a  purpose — " 

"  Just  give  Darby  my  compliments,  and  ask 
him  would  not  a  drop  of  hot  water,  with  the  in- 
sects in  it  scalded  with  a  drop  of  whiskey,  make 
him  weather-proof  this  morning  ?" 

"  Begar,  jest  the  thing  to  keep  the  old  baste 
from  growlin  his  liver  out,  yer  honor  !"  was  the 
delighted  answer  of  the  shock-headed  little  waiter 
of  the  principal  house  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  beaBt  in  the  good  town  of  Tralee. 

I  peeped  through  the  window,  and  could  just 
discern  the  outline  of  the  vehicle  upon  which  I 
was  about  to  undergo  ag  amount  of  bodily  suffer- 
ing which  none  but  those  who  have  travelled  on 
an  Irish  mail-car  can  at  all  appreciate.  Perched 
upon  the  apex  of  a  rectangularly-shaped  box, 
appeared  a  bulky  mass  of  shiny,  wet  oilskin  gar- 
ments :  naught  of  the  "  human  form  divine " 
could  be  seen,  save  a  red  button  of  a  nose  and 
about  an  inch  ol  brickdust-colored  cheek,  re- 
vealed by  the  occasional  flashings  from  the  bowl 


of  a  "dudheen ;"  with  a  thing  called  a  hat  set 
well  forward  to  meet  the  driving  rain,  and  the  car 
drawn  close  to  the  door,  so  that  he  could  reach  it 
with  the  butt  of  his  whip — there  sat  Darby  Dillon, 
one  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  an  Irish  driver  it 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  encounter. 

After  fortifying  the  inner  man,  and  disposing 
of  Thade  and  his  fee,  which  he  acknowledged 
with  a  "  God  bless  yer  honor — ids  yerself  I  al- 
ways found  to  be  a  raale  ossifer ;  and  sure  ye 
never  lave  us  bud  I'm  wishin  ye  back  agin !" 
which  certainly  puzzled  me,  as  I  had  never  set 
eyes  on  him  before,  and  mentally  hoped  I  never 
might  again  ;  I  proceeded  to  mount,  and  we 
rattled  out  of  the  town,  getting  an  occasional 
"thug"  from  a  rut  or  a  stone  about  the  size  of  a 
thirty-two  pound  shot,  occasioning  a  shock  which 
sent  a  throe  of  agony  through  the  fag-ends  of 
one's  teeth,  when  Darby  opened  fire. 

"  Does  yer  honor  iver  take  a  blast  of  the  pipe?" 
he  inquired,  with  a  patronizing  bend  of  his  bullet- 
shaped  cranium. 

"  Often,  Darby,  mabouchal !"  said  I ;  for  there 
is  nothing  will  open  an  Irishman's  heart  like  en- 
tering into  his  ways  at  once. 

"  Here  ye  are,  thin,  alanna !"  returned  he. 
"  Niver  be  afraid  uv  id  ;  ids  good  for  the  lungs, 
bewtiful  to  privint  ketching  a  cowld,  and  whin 
yer  inclined  in  the  way  of  miditation,  bedad  ids 
quare  what  castles  ye  can  build  up  out  uv  the 
smoke  of  a  dudheen." 

Accepting  Darby's  philosophy,  I  was  speedily 
occupied  in  dispersing  volumes  frem  the  gener- 
ous weed ;  during  which  we  overtook  a  tall, 
shambling  gaited  individual,  clothed  in  black,  a 
cross  between  a  distressed  tradesman  and  an  un- 
frocked parson. 

"  D'ye  see  that  chap  ?"  inquired  Darby. 

"  Yes  ;  what  of  him." 

"  Well  now,  if  that  was  a  daycint  fellow,  I'd 
give  him  a  lift  this  blake  morning,  but —  Mor- 
row—morrow, kindly  \"  he  exclaimed  to  the  in- 
dividual in  question,  "  but  as  I  was  sayin,  yer 
honor,  he's  one  uv  them  enakin  Soupers  !" 

"  What  the  plague  is  that,  Darby  ?"  I  inquired, 
for  he  might  just  as  well  have  catechised  me  in 
pagan  nomenclature. 

"  Te  see  bow  it  is,  yer  honor,  that  ther's  some 
people  in  this  world  when  ther  well  off  don't 
know  it,  and  can't  keep  thimselves  to  thimselves, 
and  lave  their  neighbors  to  make  their  pace  wid 
heaven  after  their  own  notions  ;  but,  begar,  if 
they  find  out  that  ye  dig  wid  the  left  foot, 
they'll  want  to  make  ye  dig  wid  the  right,  and  so 
the  world  goes  round  ;  and  they  sind  craytures 
like  that  down  here  to  put  contention  among  the 
people;  they  call  it  enlight'nin  uz.  Sure  we  have 
light  consciences,  and  light  stomachs,  glory  be  to 
God  !  and  if  that's  not  lightnin  enough,  I  don't 
know  what  is  1" 

I  now  perceived  Darby's  drift. 

"  O,  they  want  to  convert  you,  Darby,  do 
they  V 

"  Te  have  it  now,  yer  honor.  Musha,  don't 
let  the  pipe  out!  Well,  as  I  was  tellin  yer 
honor,  one  of  th'im  chaps  tuck  a  purty  joke  out 
uv  me  a  while  ago.  He  was  a  sort  nv  an  inspec- 
thur — a  fat,  jolly  chap  enough  too,  and  plinty  nv 
fun  in  his  way — and,  bedad,  ids  myself  thinks  id 
was  more  the  money  he  was  makin  than  the 
marvels  he  was  workin,  that  tuck  up  the  most  of 
bis  time!" 

"  What  did  he  do  to  you,  Darby  T"  I  inquired, 
fearing  his  garrulity  would  lead  him  to  be  dis- 
cursive. 

"  Why,  thin,  I'll  tell  you.  I  stopped  at  Corny 
Callaghan's  up  here  above,  one  mornin,  to  lave 
him  a  bag  of  male  ;  bud  while  I  was  lightin  the 
pipe,  down  comes  my  gintleman,  throttin  along 
the  Boreen  as  brisk  as  a  two-year-onld.  '  Have 
ye  an  empty  sate  on  the  car?'  says  he.  'Id 
wouldn't  take  a  blind  man  to  tell  that,'  says  I, 
*  seein  there's  none  of  thim  full.'  'Bedad,  yer 
a  pleasant  fellow,  anyhow,'  says  he,  jumping  on 
the  car.  '  What's  yer  name,  my  man  V  says  he, 
as  I  druv  on.  'Darby  Dillon,  at  yer  service,' 
says  I,  looking  at  him  hard,  yer  honor,  this  way." 
and  Darby  screwed  his  little  dark  ferret-eyes  into 
a  look  that  he  meant  to  pierce  like  gimlets. 
"  *  Yer  a  mimber,'  says  he,  of  that  erroneous  re- 
ligion that  sheds  ids  baleful  influence  over  this 
benighted  land  !'  '  Bedad,'  says  I,  *  I  don't  know 
what  that  manes,  at  all,  at  all;  bud  if  ids  what 
persuasion  I  am,'  says  I,  rfai/termined  to  let  him 
seo  I  wasn't  as  ignorant  as  he  was,  '  I'm  an  hum- 
ble follower  of  that  pagan  prince  the  Pope  of 
Roome/  says  I,  'at  yer  sarvice!'  Well,  my 
jewel,  wid  that  ye  think  the  blackguard  id  dhrop 
off  the  car  wid  the  laughin.  '  Manners  is  a  purty 
thing/   Bays    I,  in  a  huff,  ye  undherstand,  yer 


honor,  for  a  chap  doesn't  like  to  be  laughed  at  by 
thim  kind  of  cattle.  'Pon  my  honor,  Darby,' 
says  he,  '  I  beg  yer  pardon!'  '  Och,  thin,'  says 
I,  'if  ids  comin  bogthrottin  down  here  ye  are, 
ye'd  better  lave  yer  honor  behind  ye !'  angered 
like,  ye  know,  to  hear  a  spalpeen  like  that  takin 
the  word  out  uv  a  gintleman's  mouth.  '  Well, 
Darby,'  says  he,  *  and  do  you  attind  yer  devo- 
tions V  '  As  often  as  her  majesty  lets  me,'  says 
I,  '  but  she  has  such  a  constant  demand  for  my 
sarvices,  that  whin  I  do  get  a  male  of  prayers  I 
make  agoodone  !'  'And  do  you  understand  what 
the  priest  says  whin  he's  prayin  for  you  ?'  says 
he.  'No,'  says  I,  '  why  should  I ?  Ids  not  for 
the  likes  of  uz,'  says  I,  '  to  be  pryin  ?'  'An 
what  good  doe3  it  do  you  V  says  he,  '  if  ye  don't 
understand  it?'  '  It's  mighty  edifying,'  says  I, 
'  and  comtortin  too,  that  fine  ould  Roman  lan- 
guage !'  Well,  bedad,  I  shot  him  up  complately, 
and  he  hadn't  another  word  to  say  for  a  long 
time.  Bymeby,  anyhow,  he  got  over  it,  and,  as 
we'd  meet  a  flock  of  geese,  he'd  begin  to  cackle, 
'  Gobble,  gobble,  gobble  !  Cackle,  cackle  !'  until, 
upon  my  conscience,  the  onld  gandhers  thim- 
selves didn't  know  whether  they  were  on  ther 
heads  or  ther  tails.  Thin,  if  we  met  an  ould 
puckawn  goat,  he'd  begin  to  '  Ma-a-a-h-a !'  till 
you'd  think  he'd  crack  his  jaws.  And  as  to  cows 
and  calves  and  jackasses,  bedad,  he  bad  them  all 
dancin  quodreels  along  the  road.  Thinks  I  to 
myself,  says  I,  bedad  this  is  a  lunytic,  and  I  got 
into  a  fair  thrimble  uv  fright ;  all  of  a  sudden  he 
jumps  and  ketches  me  by  the  arm :  'Darby!' 
says  he,  wid  a  shout.  *  Y-y-e-s  sir,'  says  I,  mak- 
ing ready  to  lep  off  the  car  and  run  for  my  life. 
'D'ye  undherstand  what  I'm  saying  to  the  geese 
and  the  goats?'  says  he.  'Divil  resave  the 
word  !'  says  I.  'Aren't  ye  edified  ?'  says  he.  *  I 
am,'  says  I,  thinking  to  humor  his  madness,  ye 
know.  'Aren't  ye  comfortable?'  says  he.  'N — 
Yes,'  says  I,  keichin  myself  before  I  vexed  him. 
'  Well,  whisper,'  says  he.  Now  I'm  in  for  it, 
says  I ;  he'll  bite  the  ear  off  me  anyhow ;  bud 
sure,  maybe  he'd  knock  my  brains  out  if  I  don't ; 
so  I  stooped  down  to  him,  yer  honor,  and  he 
says,  '  Sure,  you  wont  tell  any  one  ?'  says  he. 
'  Divil  a  word/  says  I.  '  Pon  yer  honor  V  says 
he.  '  Pon  my  honor  !'  says  I.  '  Well,'  says  ho, 
that's  as  good  to  you  as  the  priest's  Latin.' " 

Enjoying  a  hearty  laugh  with  the  good-humored 
Darby,  we  rolled  ourselves  up  afresh,  for  the 
storm  came  on  more  pitilessly  than  ever.  Wo 
had  by  this  time  arrived  in  a  very  wild  and  bleak 
mountain  district,  and  occasionally  we  caught 
glimpses  of  the  Atlantic  lashing  the  iron-bound 
coast  with  impotent  fury.  Wilder  and  wilder 
whistled  the  blast  through  the  narrow  defile 
through  which  we  endeavored  to  urge  the  pant- 
ing steed ;  the  sheets  of  driving  rain  were  whirled 
into  mist  and  fog,  enough  to  obscure  the  day- 
light; when  suddenly,  as  we  emerged  from  the 
rocky  pass,  there  was  a. lull  in  the  gale,  the  rain 
suddenly  ceased,  the  sun  shone  forth  in  meridian 
splendor,  and  I  beheld  a  scene  which  has  left  an 
impression  on  my  mind  never  to  be  effaced ;  we 
had  entered  a  narrow  valley,  surrounded  with 
bleak  and  barren  mountains,  adown  whose  sides 
leaped  foaming  torrents ;  nor  verdure,  leaf  nor 
tree  gave  relief  to  the  eye  on  three  sides  of  our 
point  of  view,  but  on  our  right  such  a  romantic 
little  picture  enchained  the  eye,  that  I  jumped 
from  the  car  and  stood  for  a  lengthened  period 
lost  in  astonished  admiration.  The  road  wound 
in  the  form  of  a  large  horse-shoe,  on  the  inside  of 
which  ran  a  clear  and  beautiful  river,  unstained 
by  mountain  torrent  or  aught  else  that  was  im- 
pure ;  its  bed  of  snow-white  pebbles  strongly 
contrasting  with  the  rich  emeruld-hued  verdure 
of  a  mound  of  considerable  extent,  whose  base 
it  washed  with  a  playful  ripple,  as  if  to  injure 
such  a  lovely  spot  would  be  a  mortal  crime 
against  nature.  The  mountain  rose  gently  from 
the  back  of  this  mound,  and  there  laurestina,  ar- 
butus, and  evergreens  of  various  kinds  luxuriated 
in  wild  profusion.  Row  over  row,  and  tier  over 
tier,  this  miniature  mountain  forest  aroso  like  the 
seats  of  an  amphitheatre ;  the  wild  rose  and 
sweet-briar  gave  forth  their  richest  perfume ;  and 
the  primrose,  blue  bell,  and  wood  violet  flourished 
in  lavish  wildness.  But  the  mound,  the  emerald 
mound,  if  ever  there  was  a  peaceful-looking  spot 
on  the  face  of  God's  creation,  there  it  lay;  it 
was  studded  all  over  with  little  tombstones  and 
little  wooden  crosses ;  so  curiously  formed,  so 
quaintly  fashioned,  so  ennningly  worked,  and  so 
carefully  preserved — flowers  of  rare  and  splendid 
h  ue  loaded  the  air  with  the  sweet  scents  of  spring ; 
garlands  woven  with  jealous  care  hung  suspended 
here  and  there,  whilst  gently  raised  little  ridges 
encased  in  their  moss-clad  bosom  all  that  on 


earth  remained  of  those  whose  gentle  spirits 
knew  no  guile ;  whose  souls  knew  no  sin ;  who 
had  bloomed  and  passed  away  from  earth  to 
heaven ;  whose  little  voices  were  hushed  by 
whispering  angels ;  whose  sojourn  knew  not  of 
6orrow  or  of  suffering !  Such  a  holy  quiet  reigned 
around,  that  involuntarily  I  removed  my  cap, 
and  as  I  cast  a  furtive  look  at  Darby,  I  perceived 
that  poor  fellow,  rough  as  he  was  in  exterior,  he 
had  a  Christian  heart,  for  a  tear  moistened  his 
cheek  as  he  offered  up  an  Irish  peasant's  heartfelt 
prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  dead.  To  add  appro- 
priate interest  to  the  sweet  solemnity  of  the  pic- 
ture, kneeling  amongst  the  tiny  tombstones,  clad 
in  the  picturesque  garb  of  the  country,  sky-blue 
coats,  and  the  females  with  the  distinguishing 
scarlet  cloaks,  were  many  a  poor  fond  father  and 
mother,  who  had  toiled  wearily  and  from  afar  to 
deck  with  flowers  and  smooth  the  mossy  canopy 
that  covered  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  and  to 
commune  in  spirit  with  their  lost  first-born.  We 
stood  before  the  "  Graves  of  the  Innocents." 

As  we  returned  reluctantly  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney, I  inquired  from  Darby,  wag  there  any  le- 
gend or  story  connected  with  this  sweet  and 
peaceful  resting  place  ?  Regarding  me  with  an 
indescribable  look — half  serious,  half  comic — be 
burst  forth  : 

"  Why,  thin,  musha,  yer  honor  it's  joking  me 
ye  are  now.  Don't  you  know  there's  not  a 
mountain,  valley,  or  river,  nor  a  rath,  nor  a  bo- 
reen, lake,  watherfall,  or  landmark  of  our  bewti- 
ful green  island  that  hasn't  its  own  wild  story  ? 
Haven't  we  White  Ladies  and  Black  Ladic3, 
and  Phookas,  Banshees  and  Chirichauns,  and 
Leprichanns  as  plenty  as  thorns  in  a  whin  bush. 
Story,  indeed — ay,  and  a  bitther  one." 

"  Well,  then,  Darby,"  said  I,  producing  a  fresh 
stock  of  the  real  'Maryland,'  which  made  his 
eyes  sparkle  again,  "  we'll  load  agaiu,  and  then 
you  can  fire  away  with  the  story." 

"  Long  lifo  to  yer  honor,"  ejaculated  Darby, 
as  he  sent  forth  a  puff  like  the  explosion  from  a 
thirteen-inch  mortar,  and  giving  the  old  horse  a 
thwack  that  resounded  along  the  mountain  like 
the  blow  of  a  Hail,  he  settled  himself  down  for  a 
comfortable  yarn. 

"  There's  an  ould  manor  in  these  parts,  callod 
the  Manor  of  Frierne',  belonging  to  the  raale  ould 
stock  ;  they  owned  half  the  counthry  at  one  time, 
but  the  old  Frierne's  were  gallows  ould  chaps  for 
wine  and  women,  and  horses,  dogs,  and  hawks, 
racin  and  shootin,  and  spending  their  money  in 
foreign  parts.  Och,  musha  !  'twos  a  great  ould 
place  in  times  gone  by,  and  the  ould  castle  stands 
there  still,  yer  honor,  and  would  do  yer  heart 
good  to  look  at  it ;  every  stone  is  as  neiefect  as 
the  day  it  was  built — divil  a  fut  less  than  thir- 
teen feet  of  solid  stone-work  is  in  every  wall  of 
it — and  you  might  manewver  a  ridgetnent  in  the 
ould  coortyard.  The  last  of  tho  Friernes  that 
was  in  the  counthry — 0,  he  was  a  wild  chap ! — 
shocking,  and  always  a  wild  clan  about  him  ; 
but  there  was  one  disperate  scoundhrel  that  used 
to  set  him  on  for  all  sorts  of  badness.  No  good 
could  come  of  him,  and  so  the  neighbors  and 
tinints  said ;  but  this  black-hearted  rascal  drew 
him  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  he  had  to  lave 
the  counthry,  and  thin  this  chap  was  made  agint 
over  the  property.  Och,  wirra,  wirra!  bud  it 
was  a  bad  day  for  the  tinints  of  Frierne' — for 
they  never  knew  bad  thratement  until  then.  Ye 
see  that  brake  up  in  the  mountains  there,  yer 
honor  ?" 

"  I  do,  Darby  1" 

"  That's  called  Tubbermore !"  continued  be. 
"  And  up  there  lived  a  strong  young  farmer,  a 
tinint  of  the  Frierne';),  by  the  name  of  Con 
Flaherty.  Con  had  the  best  farm  on  the  estate, 
for  he  was  own  fosterer  to  the  young  Frierae", 
and  used  to  be  always  at  his  elbow,  until  this 
black-livered  hound  of  an  agint  put  him  against 
him.  Con  had  just  been  married  to  the  purtiest 
Colleen  Dhas  in  all  Kerry  ;  and  many  an  aehin 
heart  there  was  amongst  the  boy6  the  day  she  be- 
came Mrs.  Flaherty. 

"  Now  the  agint,  Misthur  Dan  O'Mara  he  was 
called,  a  Dublin  attorney — bad  look  to  the  likes 
of  thim — had  as  liquorish  a  tooth,  and  was  as 
bad  a  boy  as  ever  walked  the  hall  uv  the  foor 
coorts ;  and  many  a  poor  father  and  mother's 
curse  was  upon  his  head,  for  many  was  the  poor 
misfortunate  girleen  he  left  without  name  or 
characther,  deluded  and  desaived  ;  and  sure,  yer 
honor,"  appealed  Darby,  "a  man  that  id  lade  an 
innocent  girleen  on  to  ruin  and  desthruction,  and 
a  nameless  grave  among  sthrangers,  to  satisfy  a 
few  hours  of  his  own  bad  passions,  is  no  man'  at 
all — he's  a  brute-baste  !  Well,  this  was  the  sort 
of  a  chap  that  had  tho  whole  of  the  manor  of 
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Fricrnc*  andor  him.     Bat  tho  moment  ho  clapped 

hie  eyes  on  Noreen  of  Tubbermorc,  ho  WM  Uxu\y 
lluminated  iibout  hor.  Now,  captain,  jewel,  if 
thoru'a  one  womim  in  tho  world  Unit's  moro  vir- 
tuous thun  another,  !dn  tin  Irishwoman  ;  uv 
coorsc  I  know  there's  an  odd  ono  now  and  ngin, 
but  in  the  main  they  hate  creation.  So,  my  dear, 
Nureei)  up  nn  Boe  tnuld  Misthur  U'Mara  that  if 
he  kem  to  her  bouse  agin  on  the  same  errand, 
she'd  make  her  hiuhand  hive  marks  upon  him 
that  he'd  carry  to  his  grave.  Well,  llioy  lived 
on,  and  there  wasn't  a  happier,  or  puttier,  or  hot- 
ter hearted  couple  in  tho  counthry  round;  tho 
poor  never  left  their  doore  empty  handed,  and 
tho  sthrargcr  was  always  wolkim.  A  year 
rowlled  on,  and  tlicr  first  child  was  horn — O, 
Bnct)  a  bowtiful  little  ciayturo  !  'twould  jump  and 
clap  its  little  dawshy  hands,  and  crow  at  every- 
body, showin  it  had  the  big,  ginerous  heart  of 
father  and  mother ;  'twns  a  little  flaxen-haired 
girlccn  too,  and  'twas  like  a  wco  spring-flower 
that  bloomed  before  its  timo.  All  this  timoMis- 
tbur  O'Mara  was  working  Ids  evil  plans — and 
ho  parsacuted  the  life  and  sowl  out  or  poor  Con 
Flaherty,  and  things  hegnn  to  go  wrong.  At  Inst 
Con  forgot  himself,  and  ho  sthruck  the  agintone 
day  at  tho  fair  of  Cahircivcen  ;  it  was  all  tho 
black  thafo  wanted,  so  poor  Con  was  clapped 
into  goal  and  kepi  here,  and  poor  Norccn  nndther- 
went  such  a  pcrsacution,  that  she  dhropped  away 
to  nothing  ;  indeed  people  said  that  to  save  poor 
Con  from  the  hulks,  6he  did  more  nor  she  ought 


scon  sthrctched  upon  her  littlo  grave,  for  his  all 

was  thero. 

"  One  wild  night  tho  agint  had  to  go  though 
tho  Black  FOSO,  as  it  wOfl  thin  called,  and  bis 
cowardly  heart  quailed  within  him,uH  ho  renum- 
bered bavin  heerd  tell  bow  Con  Flaherty's  child 
that  he  bad  murthcred  was  buried  thero  ;  hud  he 
couldn't  go  back,  for  the  night  wan  wild  and 
stormy.  When  ho  got  fairly  opposite  the  mound 
his  heart  lepped  up  in  his  mouth,  us  ho  saw  a 
tall,  dark  figure  glide  down  from  it,  cross  tho 
river,  and  stand  lair  in  his  way. 

"  '  Who-o-'s  o  there  V  says  ho,  every  hair  on 
his  hend  stannin  on  nn  hid. 

"  '  Mol'  says  a  voieo,  that  sounded  moro  like 
ono  from  tho  grave  than  anything  olso. 

"  '  Who  aro  you  V  says  ho,  the  voice  mnkin 
him  bould. 

"  *  Con  Flaherty  t*  was  tho  answer. 

"  '  O,  you  blnek  villain  1'  shouts  O'Mara, 
'would  you  murthcra  difineeless  man  V 

"'My  wife  was  difineeless,  and  fo  was  my 
child  !'  said  Con.      '  And  you  murthered  thim' 

"'No — no — no!'  says  tho  villain,  Iub  teoth 
knockin  together  wid  the  fright.  '  Shuro,  didn't 
they  die  natural !' 

"  '  Liar  !'  shouted  O'Flaherty, '  twice  to-night,' 
says  ho,  'I  had  you  covered,  and  tho  wavin  of  a 
blnde  of  grass  would  have  sent  your  soul  to  its 
long  and  bad  account ;  but  I  couldn't  do  it,'  says 
ho,  the  big  tears  coorsin  down  his  cheeks,  as  no 
dashed  the  gun  in  the  road,  '  for  the  spirit  of  my 


IIORNE.RACINC]  AllOM.  THE  JAPANE8E. 

Tho  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
Japanese  hone-rncdj  and  is  quite  curious  und  in- 
teresting. Tho  track  is  circular,  and  not  ellipti- 
cal as  in  England  and  this  counfry,  and  the 
object  seems  to  bo  not  so  much  to  test  tho  speed 
of  the  horses,  as  to  exhibit  their  points  und  ac- 
tion. Accordingly  wo  find  neither  tho  horsos  nor 
men  accoutred  in  a  stylo  conducive  to  great 
rapidity  of  movement.  Tho  riders  are  drosscd 
very  cumbrously,  and  tho  saddles  and  heavy 
shovel-stirrups  impose  an  unnecessary  weight 
upon  the  horses.  The  racc-ridcrs  seem  to  make 
no  effort  to  overtake  or  pass  each  other,  but  aro 
equidistant  on  tho  circumference  of  tho  courso, 
round  which  they  go  bobbing  up  and  down  with 
the  bent  of  tho  gallop,  holding  their  horses  hurd, 
bowing  down  over  the  animals'  necks,  the  wind 
tilling  their  garments,  and  giving  them  tho  np- 
poarauco  of  huge,  clumsy  und  misshapen  butter- 
flics.  How  different  is  all  this  from  tho  spcctaclo 
presented  by  an  American  racocoursc,  where  the 
horBcs  aro  trained  to  tho  fineness  of  silk,  with  not 
an  ounco  of  superfluous  flesh  on  their  clear 
muscles,  where  tho  head-stalls  and  saddles  aro  as 
light  as  possible,  and  tho  jockeys,  with  close- 
fitting  caps,  and  light  jackets  and  breeches,  aro 
as  gaunt  and  flcshlcss  as  the  flying  steeds  they 
hack.  The  Japanese  havosomo  excellent  horses, 
and  have  given  much  attention  to  breeding  them. 
Dr.  Hawks,  in  his  narrative  of  tho  Japan  expe- 
dition, notices  a  "  book  in  two  volumcB,  written 


GROANS  AND  SIGHS. 

In  attempting  to  throw  up  cinders,  oversetting 

and  Hcttttenng  them  far  and  wide,  by  dashing  tho 
edge  of  tho  shovel,  an  if  with  a  violent  dotermi- 
nation,  uguinst  tho  upper  bar  of  the  grate. 

After  having  invited  a  large  party  to  dinner — 
within  a  few  hours  of  their  expected  arrival,  some 
of  tho  most  indispensable  servants  (cook  in  par- 
ticular) seized  with  the  influenza,  small  pox, 
etc.,  when  it  is  quite  too  lute  either  to  look  out 
for  substitutes,  or  to  put  off  tho  engagement. 

A  viIIjmii.iih  cold  in  the  hood ;  blowing  your 
noso  lustily  and  frequently,  tilt  you  are  a  walking 
nuisance,  to  all  around  you — but  without  any 
fruits,  except  a  sharp  twinging  sensation  in  the 
nostrils,  as  tho  passages  you  have  forced  open 
close  up  again,  with  a  shrill,  thin,  whining  whistle 
— not  to  mention  tho  necessity  of  disgusting 
yourself  nnd  fricndB  by  pronouncing  M  like  B, 
and  N  like  D,  till  you  are  well. 

Bci  ng  on  tho  bn . .  on  tho  bri . .  on  the  bri . .  on 
bri. .  (nneszes)  .  .ink  of  a  sneeze  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  together,  and  yet,  with  all  your  gasping 
and  sobbing,  never  abfo  to  compass  it. 

Attor  over-fatigue,  or  watching — those  self- 
invited  starts,  jerks,  or  twitches  that  fly  ubout 
tho  limbs  and  body,  and  come  on  with  an  inde- 
scribable kind  of  tingling,  teasing,  gnawing  rest- 
lessness ;  more  especially  towards  bed-time. 

A  carriage  which  is  of  little  or  no  ufle  to  you, 
because  your  coischman  generally  chooses  either 
to  bo  sick  himBelf,  or  that  his  horses  should  be 
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lor  Misthur  O'Mary ;  be  that  as  it  may,  the  day 
poor  Con  got  out  of  gaol  and  kem  home,  Noreen 
died,  blessin  him  and  the  dawshy  girleen.  The 
next  day  the  bailiff  kem  and  saized  every  thing  on 
the  farm  for  the  rint  that  became  due  while  Con 
was  in  prison,  and  two  days  afther  Con  Flaherty 
rowlled  up  his  poor  little  girl  in  his  frieze  cota.- 
more,  and  left  the  home  that  had  been  his  and 
his  father's  and  his  grandfather's  before  him,  a 
desperate  and  a  ruined  man,  and  as  he  left  Tub- 
bermore,  he  swore  an  awful  oath  that  he  would 
have  a  deep  and  bloody  revenge  on  Misthur  Dan 
O'Mara. 

"  Well,  yer  honor,  the  agint  heard  that  Con 
was  goin  about  threatenin  his  life,  and  he  wint 
and  swore  his  life  was  in  danger.  0,  yer  honor, 
it  would  make  yer  heart  bleed  if  I  was  to  tell 
you  the  way  they  hunted  that  poor  fellow  through 
the  counthry  ;  that  big  black  villain  always  in  his 
thracks,  until  the  neighbors  began  to  cry  shame 
on  him  ;  the  poor  fellow  he  was  like  a  specthre, 
and  night  or  day  he  never  left  the  little,  dawshy, 
darlin  Noreen;  the  dyin  prayer  of  his  lost,  ru- 
ined colleen  was  always  ringin  in  his  ears;  he 
always  kep  her  wrapt  up  in  his  big  coat,  and  no 
matter  where  ha  was  hunted,  little  Noreen  was 
always  wid  him.  The  neighbors  at  last  missed 
him  for  a  day  or  two,  and  whin  they  wint  to  look 
afther  him  wid  some  food  in  some  of  his  hidin 
places,  they  found  him  lyin  on  that  green  mound, 
and  there  too  was  the  dead  body  of  the  little  col- 
leen, the  jewel  of  his  poor  broken  heart.  They 
buried  the  poor  darlin  there  and  then,  and  many 
is   the  night  the   figure  of  poor  Con  could  be 


poor  dead  child  whispered  for  mercy  for  you.' 
"  The  next  morning  poor  Con  was  found  lying 
on  the  little  girleen's  grave,  but  whin  they  wint 
to  wake  him  up,  his  spirit  had  gone  to  hers. 

"  Ever  since  that,  yer  honor/  continued  Darby, 
"the  first-borns  that  die  in  their  infancy  are 
brought  there  to  be  buried  from  miles  upon  miles 
all  round  the  counthry,  and  on  tho  anniversary 
of  their  deaths,  if  the  father  or  mother  are  able  to 
thravel  at  all,  they  come  to  the  grave  to  pray,  and 
dress  it  with  fresh  flowers  and  garlands  ;  and 
they  think  that  the  spirit  of  their  child  is  watchin 
and  smilin  on  thim ;  and  would  you  believe  it, 
yer  honor,  whin  I  tell  you  that  many  a  black  and 
foul  deed  has  been  prevented  by  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Valley  of  the  Innocents  ! 


NEW  DISCOTERY  IN  FIRE-ARMS. 

Experiments  were  recently  made  at  Vincennes, 
France,  to  ascertain  the  accuracy  of  fire  and  the 
distance  traversed  by  a  new  musket  bullet  pro- 
posed to  replace  the  bullet  fired  from  the  rifles 
with  which  the  Chasseurs  and  Zouaves  are  armed. 
The  following  are  the  results  : — Of  100  balls 
from  the  old  fashion,  fired  from  a  rifle  of  600 
yards'  distance,  forty-three  struck  the  target,  and 
fourteen  balls  at  800  yards.  Of  100  newly-in- 
vented balls,  fired  from  a  smooth  barrel  at  600 
yards,  sixty  five  struck  the  target,  and  thirty-nihe 
at  800  yards — being  a  difference  of  twenty-five 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  new  ball.  A  still  more 
extraordinary  fact  is,  the  new  ball  will  kill  at  a 
distant  e  of  1500  yards,  while  a  rifle  ball  is  not 
effective  at  more  than  1000  yards. 


by  Prince  Hayashi,  the  chief  member  of  the  im- 
perial commission  appointed  to  negotiate  the 
treaty,  and  presented  by  him  to  Commodore 
Perry.  The  subject  treated  of  is  '  the  points  of 
a  horse,'  and  the  work  is  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  pictures.  The  illustrations  are  from 
wood  cuts  of  bold  outline,  and  apparently  printed 
with  a  tint,  to  distinguish  each  in  the  various 
groups  of  the  animals,  by  sober  grays,  reds  and 
blacks.  The  style  might  be  classed  as  that  of 
the  mediaeval,  and  the  horses  might  pass  for 
those  sketched  in  the  time  of  Albert  Durer, 
though  with  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  nature. 
They  exhibit,  what  may  be  noticed  in  the  Elgin 
marbles,  a  breed  of  small  stature  and  finely- 
formed  limbs,  such  as  are  found  in  southern 
countries.  The  animals  are  represented  in  va- 
rious attitudes,  curvetting,  gambolling  and  roll- 
ing upon  the  ground,  positions  requiring  and 
exhibiting  an  ability  in  foreshortening,  which  is 
found,  with  no  small  surprise,  in  Asiatic  art." 
"When  the  officers  of  the  expedition  landed  in 
state  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of  Yedo.  they 
were  received  by  infantry,  "  but  large  bodies  of 
cavalry  were  seen  behind,  somewhat  in  the  dis- 
tance, as  if  held  in  reserve.  The  horses  of  these 
seemed  of  a  fine  breed,  hardy,  of  good  bottom, 
and  brisk  in  action ;  and  these  troopers,  with 
their  rich  caparisons,  presented  at  least  a  showy 
cavalcade." 


A  wise  man  will  dread  the  beginning  of  quar- 
rels. None  of  us  know  how  much  of  the  evil 
spirit  is  either  in  himself  or  his  adversary. 


lame  ;  yet  you  are  afraid  to  part  with  him,  as  un- 
luckily he  is  a  careful  driver,  and  extremely  sober, 
and  you  a  great  coward. 

In  the  depth  of  winter — trying  in  vain  to  effect 
an  union  between  unsoftened  butter  and  the  crum 
of  a  very  stale  loaf,  or  a  quite  new  one. 

Sudden  and  violently  scratching  your  ear,  with- 
out recollecting  to  respect  the  feelings  of  an  ex- 
cruciating pimplo  with  which  it  is  infested. 

Writing  at  the  same  ricketty  table  with  another 
who  employs  his  shoulder,  elbow  and  body  still 
more  actively  than  his  fingers. 

Receiving  the  first  hint  that  your  thimble  has  a 
hole  worn  throught  it,  from  the  needle  as  it  runs, 
head  and  shoulders,  under  ihe  nail. 

The  sensation  when  your  foot  is  fast  asleep, 
and  before  the  sharp  shooting,  which  yon  have  yet 
to  expect,  has  yet  come  on. 

Dreaming  that  yon  have  a  locked  jaw,  ard 
seeming  to  wrench  open  your  head  in  your  con- 
vulsive efforts  to  speak  or  gape. 

In  your  sick-chamber — receiving  a  large  parcel, 
which  you  expect  to  contain  interesting  books,  or 
dainties,  sent  by  some  kind  friend;  and  on 
eagerly  opening  it,  finding  only  a  myriad  of  fresh 
phials  and  packets  of  medicines — and  this,  too, 
when  you  thought  you  had  done  with  the  doctor.  ' 

Waking  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  a  state 
of  raging  thirst ;  eagerly  blundering  in  the  dark 
to  the  washing-stand  ;  and  there,  after  preparing 
with  a  firm  grasp  to  raise  a  large,  full  water- 
decanter  to  your  mouth,  finding  it  fly  up  in  your 
hand,  as  light  as  emptiness  can  make  it ! — "  The 
Miseries  of  Human  Life." 
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)att'B  €axmx, 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
SERENADE. 

BT  MART  PEECITAL. 


Floating  on  the  limpid  tide, 
Gay  gondola,  swiftly  glide; 
Art  thou  waking,  lady  fair? 
While  sweet  numbers  fill  the  air, 
Waft  them  lightly,  gentle  breeze, 
Charming  thus  her  hours  of  ease. 

Myriad  stars  that  fleck  the  sky 
Witness  every  earnest  sigh ; 
Deeper  grief  ne:er  rent  a  heart — 
Can  it  be  that  we  must  part? 
Waft  my  sighs,  0,  gentle  breeze! 
Cheering  thus  her  hours  of  ease. 

Luna's  pale  and  silvery  ray 
Lights  thy  lover  on  his  way ; 
List  and  answer  now  my  lay, 
Hither  come,  0  haste  away ; 
Waft  her  answer,  gentle  breeze, 
A  lover's  breaking  heart  to  ease. 

DANDELIONS. 
0,  golden  commas  in  sweet  Nature's  boob, 

Strewn  up  and  down  her  emerald  tinted  page, 
Like  revelations  of  the  twilight  past, 

Ye  come  now  to  me  in  my  manhood's  age. 

The  dew-drops  glittering  tear-like  in  your  eyes, 
Reflect  the  silver-breasted  stars  above, 

And  teach  me  that  my  sad,  desponding  heart 
May  likewise  mirror  back  God's  boundless  love! 

No  truer  watchers  wish  I  o'er  my  grave, 

Thau  your  green-girdled,  unpretending  forms, 

E'er  faithful,  in  the  golden,  summer  calms, 
Nor  fleeing  at  the  rude  autumnal  storms! 

Pabmekter. 

WITH  A  HOSE. 

Go,  lovely  rose. 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  timo  and  me, 

That  now  sbe  knows 
When  I  resemble  ber  to  tbee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  bo. — Wallbr. 

LOVE'S  QUESTION. 
Art  thou  not  dearer  to  my  eyes  than  light?. 
Dost  tbou  not  circulate  through  all  my  veins, 
Mingle  with  life,  and  form  my  very  soul? — IfoosG. 


(MUm's  (few  fcu\ 

GOSSIP  WITH  TIKE  READER. 
—  There  are  times  when  an  editor  becomes  mutinous ; 
when  be  wishes  no  good  to  pens  and  ink,  and  rather 
thinks,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  press  is  a  humbug.  At 
such  times  of  splenetic  humor  he  would  fain  consign  Dr. 
Faustus  to  the  sable  gentleman  whom  tradition  calls  his 
prompter  and  executioner,  and,  seizing  bat  and  stall,  hie 
forth  to  the  suburbs  on  foot,  or  mounting  a  spirited  steed 
canter  out  of  the  city  to  enjoy  to  tho  full  the  glories  of 
this  autumnal  weather.  Now,  ut  early  dawn  and  even- 
ing, soft  gray  mists  rise  along  tbo  water-courses  and 
shroud  the  bases  of  the  hills  with  their  silvery  folds.  At 
these  times  there  is  just  enough  of  the  mystical  and  vis- 
ionary in  the  landscape  to  interest  tho  imagination.  One 
can  form  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  of  fairy  or  giaut  or 
Apectral  visitant  in  tho  vapory  recesses  of  these  cloud- 
regions.  But  the  warm  rays  of  the  rising  sun  dispel 
these  fanciful  hallucinations.  The  mists  condense  and 
coil  themselves  together  like  huge  serpents  letiring  from 
their  jungles.  Anon,  as  they  stretch  upward  in  the  nir, 
they  are  transformed  to  golden  or  rosy  clouds  and  finally 
melt  away  in  the  clear  azure  of  the  fine  autumnal  heaven 
Now  do  the  rustling  cornfields  begin  to  change  their 
livery  from  green  to  gold.  The  fields  present  jolly  cor- 
porations of  fat  pumpkins  growing  red  and  fat  in  the  sun, 
and  giving  goodly  promise  of  famous  pies  at  the  genial 
season  of  thanksgiving.  The  autumn  of  New  England 
is  the  crowning  season  of  the  year.  It  has  not  the  chill 
coyness  of  spring,  nor  the  parching  heats  of  summer, 
but  it  is  bland,  genial  and  invigorating,  and  no  lover  of 
the  "  land  of  the  forest  and  the  rock  "  fails  to  greet  its 
advent  with  delight. .  ..We  are  afraid  the  fairParisiennes 
are  recklessly  extravagant,  and  we  trust  that  few  of 
our  fair  countrywomen  will  feel  inclined  to  imitate  them. 
A  lady  writing  from  Paris  tells  a  sad  story  of  the  scale  of 
a  Frenchwoman's  preparations  for  passing  a  week  as  a 
gue3t  of  the  emperor  and  empress  at  Compiegne.  She 
says:  "  This  lady  had  ordered  nineteen  dresses  for  her 
one  week  (that  is,  ber  hoped-for  week)  at  Compiegne. 
Averaging  each  dress  at  one  hundred  dollars,  which  is 
Roger's  average  price,  we  attain  the  nice  little  sum  of 
nineteen  hundred  dollars;  then  there  are  of  course  other, 
and  as  equally  necessary  things,  such  as  gloves  lingerie, 
etc.  Rather  a  dear  week's  pleasure,  take  it  all  in  all! 
The  dreadful  extravagances  of  the  ladies  gotngconstantly 
to  court  has  reached  the  emperor's  cars,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  specially  desired  the  empress  to  set  the  example 
of  great  simplicity  to  ladies  surrounding  ber  majesty. 
This,  it  is  said,  the  beautiful  Eugenie  does  as  much  as 
possible;  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  her  pointed  out  by 
a  Parisian  to  some  country  cousin  as  being  of  her  ladies 
'  Cclle  qui  est  habillee  le  plus  simplement,'  (she  who  is 

ds'emed  the  plainest)  which  is  often  the  cjise.1'. .Some 

men  really  seem  to  be  born  to  ill  luck.  A  man  named 
Clark  Burrows,  of  Ontario,  Indiana,  about  four  years 
since  fell  from  the  scaffolding  around  a  church  steeple 
which  he  was  painting.  He  fell  to  the  roof,  a  distance  of 
ninety  feet,  and  from  thence  bounded  off,  struck  a  lad- 
der, from  which  he  broke  four  stout  rungs,  and  landed 
at  last  in  a  heap  of  "sand  in  the  churchyard  without  ma- 
terially injuring  himself.  A  few  months  after  this  event 
he  got  caught  in  the  machinery  of  a  mill,  and  had  every 
particle  of  clothing  torn  from  his  body,  but  escaped  with 


a  few  flesh  wounds.  Recently  he  descended  into  a  well 
which  was  in  course  of  being  excavated,  when  the  earth 
caved  in  upon  him,  and  before  he  could  be  extricated  life 

was  extinct At  Cleveland,  recently,  James  Reynolds, 

a  colored  man,  and -by  profession  a  whitewasher,  eat 
ninety  large  peaches  on  a  wager.  He  was  fifteen  minutes 
doing  it.  The  wager  was  S250.  He  arose  from  the  re- 
past apparently  refreshed,  and  resumed  his  artistic  avoca- 
tion- Nobody  after  this  can  im-peach  his  voracity A 

romantic  story  is  being  told  of  a  young  French  actress 
who  made  her  debut  at  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  about 
a  year  ago.  Although  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and 
possessed  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  young  aspirant 
for  dramatic  honors  did  not  make  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. A  wealthy  Moldavian  who  had  just  lost  his 
wife,  visited  the  theatre,  and  saw  in  the  debutante  an  ex- 
act likeness  of  his  departed  spouse.  Love  succeeded  as- 
tonishment, and  the  gentleman  demanded  her  hand;  her 
parents  were  agreeable,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated 
recently  in  presence  of  the  gentleman's  aristocratic 
friends.  The  best  part  of  the  story  is  that  the  young 
lady  is  of  highly  respectable  parents,  though  very  poor; 
the  bridegroom  with  a  snug  fortune  of  60,000  francs  a 
year  will,  no  doubt,  render  the  happiness  of  the  whole 

family  complete A  member  of  tbe  Chicago  bar,  and 

graduate  of  one  of  tbe  New  England  colleges,  has  been 
sent  to  the  City  Bridewell  for  ten  days,  for  the  larceuj*  of 
ten  cents  from  the  till  of  a  barroom.  He  is  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age.  and  has  resided  in  Chicago 
two  or  three  years.  He  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  offence There  are  "some  pump- 
kins "  in  Texas,  we  should  judge,  by  the  statement  made 
by  the  New  Orleans  Commercial  Bulletin,  whose  editor 
says  he  has  received  one  which  weighs  one  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds,  and  measures  seven  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence  At  Bologna  and  in  Uomagna,  as  at  Modena, 

since  the  expulsion  of  the  papal  authorities,  the  statis- 
tics of  crime  give  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Those 
countries  have  never  been  80  free  from  criminal  offen- 
ces  M.  Victor  Hugo  makes  the  following  declaration  : 

*'  No  one  will  expect  tb.'tL  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned, I  should  give  a  momeot's  attention  to  the  thing 
called  an  amnesty.  While  the  state  of  France  remains 
what  it  is,  my  duty  will  be  to  protest  against  it  absolute- 
ly, inflexibly,  eternally.  Faithful  to  the  engagement  I 
have  made  with  my  conscience,  I  shall  share  to  tbe 
last  the  exile  of  liberty.     When  liberty  returns,  I  will 

return." American  ingenuity  has  fully  proved  its 

claims  to  superiority  in  tbe  matter  of  steam  ploughs.  A 
comparison  between  tbe  machine  of  Fowler,  an  English- 
man, which  obtained  the  prize  at  the  trial  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  just  held  at  Warwick,  and  that  of 
Fawkes,  a  native  of  this  country,  by  l'resideut  Kennedy 
of  the  Polytechuic  College.  Philadelphia,  exhibits  the 
following  results:  Tbe  American  machine  will  easily 
and  regularly  plough  three  acres  an  hour,  with  the  at- 
tendance of  two  men.  Fowler's  prize  machine  may  be 
made  to  plough  three-fifths  of  an  acre  an  hour,  with  five 
men  and  a  boy — that  is,  Fawkes  with  two  men,  will 
plough  five  acr.ee  in  the  same  time  that  Fowler,  with  five 

men  and  a  boy,  will  plough  one Land  on  Bwdiuiy, 

New  York,  100  ffcet  in  depth,  is  worth  at  the  present  time 
about  S10  for  each  one-sixteenth  part  of  an  inch;  SS0 
per  quarter  Inch;  $330  per  entire  inch;  S4000  per  foot; 
$100,000  for  a  decently  fronted  lot;  §250,000  for  a  mod- 
erate show,  and  about  S1.000,t00  for  a  L1  splurge." A 

letter  from  Vienna  informs  us  that  a  complete  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Austrian  army,  particularly  of  the  artillery, 
which  proved  itself  so  inferior  to  the  French,  is  about  to 
tuke  place.  Several  Austrian  general  officers  are  not  of 
that  opiuion.  They  Bay  that  the  superiority  of  the 
French  arises  from  their  constant  campaigus  in  Algeria, 
which  colony  is  a  much  bettor  echool  for  officers  than  St. 
Cyr Expensive  houses  out  of  tbe  cities  of  New  Eng- 
land aro  sold  at  a  large  discount  from  their  cost  when 
they  are  put  into  the  market.  A  fine  mansion  and  es- 
tate within  four  miles  of  lioston.  which  cost  840,000,  was 
recently  Bold  for  less  than  one-half  that  sum.  The 
Northampton  Courier  reports  that  the  Edward  Clarke 
homestead,  in  that  town,  was  sold  for.  $10,150.  The 
price  is  considered  a  low  one.    The  place  was  appraised 

about  a  year  ago  at  $25,000  In  one  of  the  rural 

towns  In  Vermont,  there  lived  a  man  who  was  accused  of 
stealing  sheep,  and  the  day  was  set  when  he  was  to  an- 
swer the  charge  before  a  court  of  justice.  But,  as  it 
happened,  before  the  day  of  trial  he  sickened  and  died. 
His  old  mother  was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  sat  long 
by  the  corpse,  filling  the  bouse  with  wailing  and  lamen- 
tation. At  last,  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  her;  sbe 
brightened  up,  and  throwing  up  her  hands  sho  joyously 
ejaculated:     "Well,  thank  God,  he's  out  of  the  sheep 

scrape,  anyhow!" The  agricultural  society   which 

holds  its  fair  at  Dundee,  Illinois,  in  October,  offers  a  pre- 
mium of  five  dollars  to  the  young  lady  "  who  will  pare 
a  peck  of  potatoes  in  tbe  shortest  time  and  do  it  the 

best!"' A  six  pounder,  cast  in  179S,  and  taken  from 

the  frigate  Macedonian,  is  now  on  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Peter  at  Great  Barrington.     It  was  a  present  to  the  town 

from  George  R.  Ives Congress  having  appropriated 

money  for  tbe  construction  of  a  new  fort  at  New  Bedford, 
the  workss  to  be  commenced  immediately,  and  Captain 
Cullum  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps  is  making 
preparations.  The  fort  is  to  bo  located  on  Clark's  Point, 
south  of  tbe  city.  It  will  mount  fifty  guns,  and  when 
supported  by  another,  to  he  erected  on  a  shoal  iu  the 
harbor,  will  afford  complete  protection  to  the  inner  har- 
bor. During  the  fall  and  winter  the  work  will  be  laid 
out  and  prepared,  and  in  the  spring  a  full  force  of  men 

will  be  employed Tbe  total  amount  of  valuation  of 

Lowell  i3  £22,735  563;  an  increase  of  $1,9S2,202  over 
last  year.  The  whole  number  of  polls  is  7101;  an  in- 
crease of  287.  The  poll  tax  for  the  present  year  is  .SI  50, 
against  $1  75  last  year.  The  tax  on  property  is  75  cents 
on  $100,  against  84  cents  on  S?100  last  year Statis- 
tics collected  by  the  American  Iron  Association  show  that 
there  are  1200  efficient  iron  works  in  the  Uuited  States. 
These  produce  annually  850,000  tons  of  metal,  worth 
about  fifty  million  dollars.  Of  the  iron  used  in  this 
country,  70  per  cent,  is  of  domestic  manufacture,  whilst 

tbe  remaining  30  is  imported Fanny  Haverman  was 

killed  by  being  caught  in  a  belt  at  Saquoit  (New  York) 


Iactory,  recently.  Her  bead  and  body  were  fearfully 
crushed,  and  both  arms  torn  off  and  thrown  some  dis- 
tance  At  Sandwich,  John  Shields,  a  yonng  man  em- 
ployed at  the  glass  works,  was  fatally  injured  by  being 
jammed  between  two  cars  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
shackle A  client,  while  bathing  at  Trinity  (Edin- 
burgh), saw  bis  agent  rise  up,  after  a  long  dive,  at  his 
side.  "  Ho,  there,  Sannders,have  you  taken  out  a  fugoz 
warrant  against  Burt?"  "  He  is  in  quod,"  replied  the 
ageDt,  and  instantly  dived  again,  showing  his  heels  as  a 
parting  view  to  the  client;  nor  did  the  latter  hear  more 
of  the  interview  until  he  got  his  bill,  containing  the  en- 
try, "  To  consultation  at  Trinity,  the  incarceration  of 
Burt,  6s.  Sd." Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  the  Boston  pub- 
lisher, has  recently  left  London  for  Paris  and  the  conti- 
nent. He  will  be  absent  for  several  months.  While  in 
England  he  was  the  gnest,  successively,  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, Tennyson,  Carlyte,  Reade,  and  other  eminent  liter- 
ary men "Have  pity  on  a  poor  blind  woman,"  cried 

an  athletic  beggar-man  to  a  passer-by.  "You  must.be 
mad  as  well  as  blind, "  was  the  answer;  "  you  look  more 
like  a  stout  able  man,  than  a  poor  blind  woman."  "  Ah, 
sir,"  replied  the  beggar,  "  that's  trne  enough;  but  as  I 
took  the  place  of  my  poor  blind  sister  that's  dead,  I  have 
to  go  on  with  the  business  in  her  name,  and  if  I  said  I 

was  a  strong  man,  nobody  would  pity  me." The 

Fittsburg  Eagle  says  that  in  tearing  down  a  building  in 
Adams,  the  remains  of  an  infant,  with  the  skin  evidently 
dried  on  to  the  skeleton,  were  discovered  beneath  a  floor. 
The  infi:i  t  must  have  been  from  six  to  eight  months  old, 
and  whether  by  foul  means  or  fair  it  came  there,  or  how 
long  it  has  been  in  its  unnatural  grave,  are  questions 
wrapped  in  mystery,  and  of  no  easy  solution,  as  the 
building  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Adams. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  conferences  at  Zurich  drag  their  slow  length  along, 
and  it  seems  unlikely,  from  present  appearances,  that 
they  will  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Italian 
question  A  European  Congress  is  talked  of  as  affording 
the  only  chance  of  a  solution.  The  effect  of  this  sus- 
pense is  clearly  visible  on  the  Paris  Bourse,  tbe  London 
Exchange,  and  other  great  financial  centres. — The  curi- 
ous collision  between  tbe  Moors  and  Spaniards  at  Ceuta 
seems  to  revive  a  page  of  mediaeval  history.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  after  so  many  jeurs  of  peace,  Christian  and  infi- 
del should  be  cutting  each  other's  throats  again  on  the 
battle-field  of  ages  past. — Since  the  overthrow  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  the  banditti  and  smugglers, 
who  had  infested  tbe  Campagna,  bad  entirely  disap- 
peared-— Advices  from  Russia  state  that  tho  expedition 
into  Dnghestan  had  been  completely  successful.  A  com- 
pany had  been  formed  in  St.  Petersburgh  for  construct- 
ing commercial  posts  there  on  a  large  scale. — A  letter 
from  Paris  says  tbe  Queen  of  Spain  bad  sent  to  tbe  vari- 
ous courts  a  protest  against  the  ejection  of  her  Bourbon 
cousin  from  Parma. — The  Newfoundland  mail  at  Paris 
brought  the  announcement  of  a  full  triumph  of  the 
French  Admiralty  over  the  English  in  tho  questions  con- 
cerning the  fisheries. — A  Paris  letter  says  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Zurich  Conference  disagree  about  many 
poiuts  touching  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca,  and  the  opin- 
ion is  growing  stronger  every  day  that  a  Congress  uiu?t 
be  held. 

Selling  a  "Wife. 

At  Dudley,  England,  tbe  shocking  spectacle  was  recent- 
ly witnessed  of  a  man  named  Peosotte  offering  his  wife, 
to  whom  ho  had  been  married  but  three  weeks,  for  sale, 
because  he  had  found  her  .to  be  neither  "worse  nor 
better."  He  first  caused  a  rumor  to  be  spread  that  he 
should  sell  her  on  a  certain  night,  and  accordingly  be 
took  her,  with  a  baiter  round  her  neck,  about  three- 
quarters  of  ainile,  opposite  thebrewery  inDudley,  where, 
amid  a  vast  number  of  people,  the  disgraceful  sight  of 
offering  her  for  sale  was  to  bo  seen.  The  first  bid  was 
1  1-2,  and  ultimately  reached  6d.  -Her  husband,  in  bis 
igDorance,  thinks — this  repeated  three  times — she  has 
no  claim  upon  him. 
French  Academy. 

The  French  Academy  is  still  embarrassed  with  the 
question  of  finding  a  worthy  successor  to  the  late  M.  do 
Tocqueville.  The  appointment  of  M.  Troplong,  a  nota- 
bility in  politics  and  literature,  is  urged  by  some  of  the 
members;  tbe  Reverend  Father  Lacordaire  has  many  ad- 
vocates for  membership,  such  as  Montalembert.  Cousin, 
Tillemain,  Guizot,  Berryer  and  Biot,  while  he  is  opposed 
by  such  men  as  Lebrun,  Angier,  Thiers,  and  others. 
Several  members  wish  M.  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  the  in- 
timate friend  and  coadjutor  of  M  do  Tocqueville,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  He  is  already  a  member  of  the  Academic  des 
Sciences  Moral  et  Poljques. 

A  Successful  "Writer. 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Evans,  author  of  "  Adam  Bede,"  has 
already  received  from  Messrs.  Blackwood,  for  that  work, 
upward  of  $20,000.  Sbe  is  engaged  upon  a  new  novel 
for  the  same  publishers,  which  is  said  to  be  of  a  different 
character  from  any  of  her  preceding  works.  Her  jibes 
at  the  bishops  and  her  general  eulogy  of  dissenting  cler- 
gymen are  said  to  agonize  tbe  senior  Blackwood,  who  is  a 
zealous  churchman,  and  thinks  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury the  greatest  creature  on  earth. 

Verdi  the  Composer. 

The  celebrated  composer,  Verdi,  has  reached  Paris. 
He  has,  it  seems,  resolved  to  write  no  more;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  he  will  not,  like  Rossini,  act  thus,  as  he  is 
still  in  full  possession  of  his  splendid  faculties,  and  to 
persist  iu  this  resolution  would  be  indeed  a  calamity  to 
the  art  of  which  he  is  now  the  acknowledged  head. 

Ljtton  Bulwer. 

Bulwer's  health  is  entirely  restored.  He  spent  the 
summer  at  Knebworth,  but  is  about  leaving  for  the  con- 
tinent, and  possibly  for  Egyptand  the  East.  He  is  occu- 
pied upon  a  historical  novel,  which  *was  begun  nearly 
ten  years  since.  His  hearing  is  much  impaired  by  his 
recent  illness. 


An  English  Present. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  English  commissioner  to  China,  has 
received  from  tbe  Chinese  employed  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment at  Hong  Kong,  a  beautiful  mirror  in  a  rich 
frame  of  Chinese  workmanship,  a  large  bronze  vase  with 
ebony  stand,  and  a  magnificent  porcelain  bowl  On 
each  of  these  gifts  was  an  inscription,  the  first  two  de- 
claring that  Sir  John's  administration  had  been  pure  as 
the  glass  in  which  he  might  behold  his  face,  or  tbe  water 
which  was  contained  in  the  vase ;  the  last  wishing  him  a 
joyful  and  peaceful  old  age. 

Pnblic  Fountain. 

The  pubu'c  fountain  movement,  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  England,  is  not  unfelt  at  Berlin,  but  the  Ber- 
linera  have  refined  it.  On  all  the  open  places  elegant 
little  structures  of  wood,  painted  white,  and  more  or  less 
gilded,  have  been  put  up.  They  are  about  twelve  feet 
by  eight.  Behind  a  narrow  counter  adorned  with  water 
plants,  two  maidens  serve  out  to  the  thirsty  public  gob- 
lets of  soda-water  at  the  small  charge  of  a  halfpenny. 
They  have  many  customers,  and  the  ingenious  speculator 
is  doing  a  lucrative  business. 

Court  Gossip. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  is  said  to  be  as  much  addicted  to 
port  wine,  as  "  court  scandal  "  says  Queen  Victoria  is. 
But  it  affects  both  rather  differently.  The  Queen  of 
Spain  suffers  from  it  internally ;  Queen  Victoria  exter- 
nally. The  Queen  of  Spain  is  interfered  with  medicin- 
ally; Queen  Victoria  physically.  It  touches  the  Queen 
of  Spain's  heart  and  bead:  it  touches  Queen  Victoria's 
face  and  feet.  These  be  strange  contrasts  as  truly  as 
those  be  two  queens,  and  that  the  thing  in  question  is 
port  wine— the  real  thing  too. 
Imaginative. 

The  London  Telegraph,  in  reporting  the  sale  of  Words- 
worth library,  says:  "  If  we  could  adopt  the  super- 
stition of  the  Oriental,  and  believe  that  tbe  spirits  of  tbo 
dead  cling  to  tbe  volumes  they  loved  in  life,  how  should 
we  be  concerned  for  gentle  poets  like  Wordsworth,  who 
in  that  case  would  have  to  be  constantly  on  the  wing, 
living  from  the  cold  ridges  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland to  dingy  courts  and  alleys  in  London,  and 
across  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  banks  of  the  Alabama  and  the 
Mississippi." 

The  Poor  Man's  Bible. 

Mr.  Russell  Smith  will  soon  reproduce  in  London  the 
"  Poor  Man's  Bible,"  a  very  ancient  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures printed  from  wooden  blocks  before  tho  invention  of 
metal  types.  Fac-similes  will  be  given  of  the  engravings, 
which  Illustrate  the  original  work — forty  in  number,  and 
of  course  rather  singular  in  design  and  execution.  Sev- 
eral copies  are  known  still  to  exist  in  Europe,  and  the 
present  reprint  will  be  copied  from  the  volume  in  the 
British  Museum. 
Economy  in  Fuel. 

A  Mr.  Napier  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  has  made  a  dis- 
covery recently,  by  which  the  consumption  of  fuel  in 
steamships  is  greatly  economised.  It  has  been  tried  on 
several  ocean  stoam  ships  with  .success.  The  saving  is 
one-third  in  the  quantity  used,  so  that  on  a  voyage  from 
Liverpool  to  the  West  Indie3  and  back,  the  saving  woul  I 
bo  from  £1500  to  £2000.  This  will  be  an  immense  ad- 
vantage to  the  Great  Eastern. 

Burning  of  Widows. 

The  Delhi  Gazette  records  three  cases  of  Suttee  during 
the  month  of  Mav  lost.  One  took  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Futtyghur,  another  at  the  village  of  Koongur, 
in  Hansi  district,  and  a  third  on  tbe  estate  of  the  Dadreo 
Nawab.  It  is  stated  that  at  Koongur  the  subject  was 
talked  of  for  some  days  before,  and  the  barbarous  rite 
celebrated  in  the  open  day,  without  any  remonstrance 
or  check  from  tbe  local  police. 

Macaulay  and  Alison. 

The  severe  criticisms  upon  Macaulay,  which  have  late- 
ly appeared  in  Blackwood,  are  attributed  to  Sir  Archibald 
Alison.  On  the  other  hand,  Frazer's  Magazine  contains 
an  article  making  a  most  unsparing  assault  on  Alison's 
History  of  Europe,  exposing  blunders  taken  from  all 
parts  of  the  book,  and  some  reviewers  suggest  Macaulay 
as  the  author  of  tbe  article. 

Aristocracy. 

The  Spanish  titled  aristocracy,  according  to  one  of  the 
journals,  consists  of  2  princes,  82  dukes,  G89  marquises, 
546  counts,  74  viscounts,  and  63  barons.  The  American 
titled  aristocracy  consists  of  675,327  captains,  149,446 
colonels,  102.319  ronjors,  4321  generals,  526  excellencies, 
97  325  honorables,  374,532  deacons,  46,196  able  editors, 
and  1  baron. 
Frederika  Bremer. 

A  letter  from  a  Scottish  lady  in  Athens  refers  to  tbe 
celebrated  Swedish  authoress  as  follows :  "  Miss  F.  Bre- 
mer is  at  present  here.  She  is  a  dear  little  old  lady.  She 
has  a  very  high  forehead.  Her  manners  are  very  pleas- 
ing. She  speaks  English  very  well,  though  with  what 
you  would  call  a  German  accent." 

A  Drunken  Dwarf. 

Edwin  Calvert,  a  dwarf  of  some  celebrity,  at  Skipton, 
England,  has  died  from  the  effects  of  drink  He  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  thirty-six  iuches  in  height  (three 
inches  less  than  Tom  Thumb),  and  weighed  only  twenty- 
three  and  a  half  pounds.  Arrangements  were  being 
made  for  him  to  be  presented  to  the  queen. 

Jenny  land. 

Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt  is  to  sing  in  Dublin  In  Oc- 
tober next,  in  the  Messiah.  The  performances  are  in  aid 
of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Distressed 
Musicians  in  Ireland.    She  gives  her  gratuitous  services. 

Uew  Humorous  "Work. 

Messrs.  George  Augustus  Sala  and  Edmund  Yates  are 
jointly  engaged  upon  a  fantastic  work,  which  is  to  describe 
the  imaginary  invasion  of  England  by  the  French. 

The  Telegraph  in  PerBia. 

Tbe  first  electric  telegraph  has  now  been  set  up  in  Per- 
sia. It  is  sixty  leagues  long,  and  extends  from  Teheran 
to  the  camp  of  Stiltanieh. 
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O"  Tkhms  for  AnvKiiTiHiNii.—  Tiomty-Jlve  tents  pe 
lit*.     Advertisements   niunt  he  lent  In  two  w»!ih  In  ml 

Tftdce  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  our  largo 
o-iltUiu  ouoii|ili'ri  fourteen  days  in  printing.     AddrcHs 

M.  M   UALI.OU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  '11  winter  street. 


iVEW      S  T  ORE! 

LADIES'    AND    GENTS' 
F  I'll  ft1  I  NED  IftCI     UOOMS. 


TUB    subscribers   would   respectfully   Id  form   their 
Mends  mill  the  1 1 1  *  i  ■  i  >■    Mi'i   they  have  opened  the 
new  and  Spacious  stun.,    No.  'J7    tViuter  Nlreet, 

where  they  urn  prepared  to  furnhh    i.mii.     ,  Gentlemen's 

ami  Children's 

Honiery,  ^l.>>«>.   jiihI    a    ltd,  i  -1^;.  mi.  lit-. 

of  every  ntylu  ami  quality. 

—  A  1.90 — 

V    \  ic  i> i  s  ,      THKEADS, 

And  such  articles  as  aro  usually  kept  In  Thread  Stores. 

DIX   &    EVANS, 

No.  47  Winter  Mlrcet, BomIoii. 

WI  S  TARS    BALSAM. 

COUGHS.  COLDS.  WUOOPING  COUGH,  CROUP,  IN- 
I'LUENZ-V,  and  all  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
TllKOAT,  LUNGS  AND  CHEST,  not  even  excepting  CON- 
SUMPTION, yield  to  the  powerful  intlueuce  of  this  groat 
remedy. 

LETTER  FROM  ELDER  LI.  L.  OILMAN, 
A  Minister  of  the.    Gospel  in  Vermont. 

Glover,  Vt.,  June  20, 1869. 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Fowls  &  Co.,— Gents,— I  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  been  troubled  for  several  years  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  have  applied  to  sev- 
eral physicians  for  help,  and  have  tried  almost  every  rem- 
edy of  the  numerous  ones  which  have  been  recommended, 
without  receiving  any  assistance,  but  had  beeu  growing 
weaker,  until,  hearing  of  Wwlar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cher- 
ry about  a  year  since,  I  commenced  using  it  with  imme- 
diate relief.  It  has  not  only  restored  my  lungs  to  a  sound 
state,  but  I  am  entirely  relieved  of  the  difficulty  or  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
Is  the  best  lung  medicine  before  the  public,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  per- 
sons suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

H.  L.  OILMAN. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  all 
over  the  country. 

^/■ISTAE'S     flALSAM. 

RICHARDSON'S    NEW   METHOD 


PIANO     FORTE 

is 
A   DECIDED. SUCCESS! 

AND  18  RAPIDLY  BECOMING 
The  Standard  "Work  of  Piano  Instruction. 

An  examination  will  convince  any  one  of 
ITS   SUPERIORITY  AND  GENUINE  MERIT. 

Two  Editions  are  published,  one  adopting  American, 
the  other  foreign  Fingering.  When  the  work  is  ordered, 
if  no  preference  is  designated,  the  edition  with  American 
Fingering  will  be  sent.  Price  SS3,  on  receipt  of  which  it 
will  be  lorwarded  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Published  by  OLIVER  JBITSOIV  &  Co. 
sept24  in  ill  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
tUe  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  $1  50. 

Are  tou  getting  Hald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gcay? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair,— all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitation*.  Prices,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOKLE,  202  Wnaliiug- 
toii  Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
eoply  may28 


'mvim%  mmm\ 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out, 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  35  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  th "smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  o.r  five  instruments  of 
different  powers',  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLABENCE  B.  UNDERWOOD-, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Boom  No'.  2  eoptf  sept3 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND*  CIGAR  TOBES-the 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mountiog  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.  BROWN,  Apothecary, 
augIS  tf  CS  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 


PARSONS     it    GIEBY, 

STAMPERS   OP  EMBROIDERIES. 

jy2  3m  NO.  3  WINTER  STREET. 


ANOTHER  NEW  PATENX 


$50 


FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE! 

WEED'S  NEW  PATENT. 

MAKING  the  stitch  alike  on  both  Hides,  111(0  the  cel- 
ebrated SLOAT'fl  850  Macuinr.  It  will  Stitch,  Hum, 
Fell,  Cord,  Gather  and  Quilt.     We  Invito  the  attention  of 

an  Intelligent  and  discriminating  public  to  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  tiff  but  Family  &  wing  Machines  now 
before  the  public.  We  way  the  BEST  MACHINES,  and 
wo  will  do  uiouh Irate  It  to  the  entire  tmtfufuctlnn  of  any 
one  who  may  ploOBB  to  call  at  ouv  Exhibition  Rooms,  Wo 
will  keep  either  of  the  above  HochlnOS  In  good  order  five 
yearn  without  charge,  and  satisfaction  warranted  or 
money  refunded.  Purchasers  of  our  Machines  can  have 
the  right  to  exchange  within  one  year  without  Ions—  thus 
giving  an  in  I)  til  to  advantage  over  any  other  bouse  in  tho 
country. 

K7*  Agents  wanted  in  every  town  and  county  In  the 
Now  Euglaud  States,  to  whom  a  liberal  margin  will  be 
given.  Address  A.  MORTON  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents  for"  the 
Eastern  States,  to  whom  nil  applications  for  Agencies  and 
the  right  to  vend  must  be  addressed, 

A.  MORTON  &  Co., 

fieptlO  tf  .'S.'5'i  Wnnhiilgton  Sll'CCl. 

CORSETS, 

Wiili'Iispi'iUR  Skirls, 

VUHyiLLtSS, 

Head  Dresses, 

COIFFtTBES, 

AND 

Thread  Store  Goods, 

ALSO, 

Zephyr  Wools, 

PBINTBD 
CHINCHILLA, 

-  AND 

SHADES 

Or  all  Colors, 

2,4,  AND  8  FOLD, 
1000  pounds  just  re- 
ceived, which  we  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail 
at  the  lowest  prices  at 

P.  P.  SIIUMWAY'S, 

3  4  3 
WASH1KUTOJV 

sept24  iw       STREET. 

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

72  Tremont  Street,  Boston. 

JUST  opened.  French  Corsets,  cohsets,  CORSETS, 
C'OIItSETS,  in  all  the  most  desirable  makes, 
from  f.co  dollar  upwards.  lMease  examine.  Very  best 
FRENCH  KID  GLOVES  fop  63  cents  a  pair. 

CUSHMAN    &   BROOKS. 

LAWSOiVS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
George  Alexander  Lewis,  Esq  ,  of  the  Rojal  Mail  Steam- 
ship "  Arabia,7'  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
and  whose  great  suffering  was  alleviated,  almost  as 
though  by  magic,  by  this  remarkable  curative. 

Royal  Mail  Steamship  t;  Arabia,"  1 
East  Boston,  Aug.  22, 1S59.  } 
Peter  Lawson,  Eeq:  Dear  Sir, — The  bottle  of  your 
"  Nervous  Curative  "  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  has 
fairly  set  me  on  my  feet  again,  for  which  I  beg  to  return 
you  my  best  thanks.  I  bad  been  for  some  days  suffering 
greatly  from  rheumatism  in  my  left  leg,  particularly  the 
knee,  so  much  so  that  I  could  not  move  without  assist- 
ance, and  when  changing  my  position,  had  to  have  the 
leg  lifted  or  set  down.  1  had  also  been  unable  to  get  any 
sleep  for  several  nights,  when  on  Tuesday  last  you  gave 
roe  the  bottle  of  your  ••  Nervous  Curative."  and  although 
the  limbs  were  so  sore  that  I  could  not  bear  any  pressure, 
still  after  the  first  application  I  slept  soundly,  and  the 
next  moroing  could  bear  to  have  it  (my  leg)  well  rubbed. 
I  have  continued  to  improve  since,  and  I  am  happy  to 
say,  now  able  to  resume  my  duties.  I  am  determined 
never  to  be  without  a  bottle  of  your  "Nervous  Cura- 
tive" with  me,  and  I  shall  take  care  to  keep  my  family 
in  England  supplied  with  it  also,  that  they  may  enjoy  its 
benefits  as  well  as  myself.  With  every  feeling  of  grat- 
itude for  your  inestimable  discovery, 
Believe  me, 

faithfully  yours, 
(Signed)  George  Alex'r  Lewis, 

Second  Officer  Steamship  u  Arabia." 
Lawson;a  "  Nervous  Curative  "  for  Eale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  ©1  per  bottle. 

ULCERS. 

THERE  is  no  surer  sign  of  the  deterioration  of  the  vital 
iiuids,  and  of  a  geoeral  debilitated  conoition  of  the 
sjatem,  than  the  occurrence  and  persistence  of  ulcers  in 
various  p^rts  of  the  body.  The  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  im- 
proves the  tone  of  the  stomach,  canses  the  preparation 
of  a  purer  blood,  and  of  course  must  repair  the  unhealthy 
loss  of  substance,  which  is  generally  so  difficult  to  fill  up. 

ARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRVYED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes.  Cake  Boxe°, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li4wly 

ADIE3'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  by  the 
ppiication  of  Gautophile.     Sold  by 

F     BROWN, 

ug!3  tf  6S  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 
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A  CURIOSITY 
FOR    EVERYBODY. 

Tin:  n  u  sntviih  s<  icaimioou, 

JUST    PL'BLISHEp. 

riMIIK  h  a  inoMt  curloua  and  original  work,  confining 
J-  Five  Hundred  Pjctuhkm  upon  cvi-ry  ooOQOlTftble  «ub- 
ect  of  o  very  day  life,  wit,  humor,  pathoH,  natural  bifl- 
tory,  scenery   In  all  ijimrtertt  of  the  glribo,  nationalities, 

lypeH  ol  chiu'iiclcr,  la tin  uri'liilrrl  un\  \><>rtnt\tM  of  no- 
ted Individual*  of  both  leXOB-j  and  In  Mhort,  fin  lintNhauii- 
tlhlo  rt-Hort  for  Htudy  and  niuuMciinint  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  EEAL    NOVELTY 
i«  for  Hale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depOtfl  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

O*"  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty-fire  cents  In  pontage  Htamps  or  Hllvor. 

PUBLISH  KD   BY 

joiiiv  .i.  nvffoic  .*.  Co., 

eept  2  tf  85  School  Street,  Boston. 

H  O  Y  T'  S 
HIAWATHA  HA  lit  RESTOKAT1VI3. 

Warranted  to  Kestore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Color. 

TnR  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  [a  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  tho  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  Bhade  de&ired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr.  FRED.  II.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,2G  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  sept  3        8w 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     B  A  Si  E  Jt    &    Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanula  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages. 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  the_y  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia:  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett.    Dudley    &    Co.,    Cincinnati;    and   by   Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  TILE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NE  W    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

aug20  9w  liETVIS  RICE,  Proprietor. 

CUSHMAN   &   BROOKS, 

OPPOSITE   THEDUKIT    HOUSE. 

72  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

JUST  opened  Four  Cases  Linen  Goods,  TOWELS, 
CftiSlIES,  DAMASKS,  NAPKINS,  TABLE  COV- 
ERS, DOILIES,  WHITE  DAMASKS.  1  1-2  »ide,  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  3'ard,  LINEN  HANDKERCHIEFS, 
LINEN  LAWNS  and  CAMBRICS,  HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS,  all  at  our  LO  iT  PRICES. 

CAS  STEAK  BKOILEKS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tendtr  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus.  . 

Gas  Elat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  anil  Pipe. 

W.     F.     S  H  AW, 

may28  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 

GUSH  MAN  &  BKOOK.S, 

72  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON, 

OPPOSITE  TBEMONT  HOUSE. 

EW  EMBROIDERED  COLLARS,  NEW  EMBROID- 
ERED SETTS.  NEW  EMBROIDERED  BANDS, 
NEW  EMBROIDERED  FLOUNCINGS.  NEW  EDGJNGS, 
NEW  INFANTS'  FROCK  WAISTS.  New  goods  of  every 
description,  at  prices  which  command  your  attention. 
FRENCH  DIMITY,  for  ruffling,  all  prices.  New  In- 
voice BEST  Sl'RING  SKIRTS. 

Premature  JLogs  of  the  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Coeoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  comiDg  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3t 

SAMUEJL,  MASIJRY, 

PHOTOGRAPH  k  DAGUERREOTYPE  ARTIST.  ■ 

(DP   ONE  FLIGHT   OP   STAIRS.) 

289  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

O3"  Photographs  taken  of  every  size  and  finished  in 
Oil,  Water,  India  Ink  and  Pastel  Colors.  Daguerreo- 
types takeu  iu  the  most  superior  manner.         juue4  tf 
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BRILLIANT  STOBIES! 

We  ban  <"■■'■  on  b I  nod  foriale,  the  following  brli- 

lliuit  ttorloft,  in  bound  form,  monthly  {rtorelotto  atyl«, 
rirhiy  illustrated  with  largo  original  engravings, and  form- 
ing tho  Cheapest  book*  In  price  over  offered  U)  tin-  public. 
Every  one  of  than  work*  wit«  written  expreilly  f'»r  thin 

cHtabiittiniimit,  and  the  copyright  1m  secured,  according  to 
law.    We  win  lend  tingle  copies  by  mall,  post  /<""/,  tu 

tir.  ,il i/  r.  nl-,  i'iHj,  <ir  i//  itoj i !■■,",  //<w  /mid,  our  dollar. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Bkuooliu  Of  tiii 
Ohsiapi  m-  I.  IhL  1  ii  tory  "i  the  Coast  and  tint  Sea, 
written  In  our  author*  hiippli-Mt  vein,  and  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  end  life. 

Written  for  u»  by J,   II.   IN'iltAMAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  OsBtfioan  or  St.  Ahtoinc. 

Thin  romaiii-u  of  the  contliiyiit  dcplcti  In  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  scenon  and  events  of  n  thrilling  charac- 
ter In  the  cltloi  of  1'itrln  and  Venice  during  tho  middle 
of  tho  hint  century- 
Written  forunby Major  V.  C.  HUNTER". 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND:   or,  Taa  Child  or  the 

;-;n.!  k  -. .  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
zlueali,  in  tho  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  In  our 
authorV  best  vein,  and  maintaining  it«  Interest  t«  tho 

end.     Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  op, Tax Conspiiutobh  op  Cuda. 

A  Story  of  the  Green  Land  and  the  Blue  Sea.  Rich  iu 
adventure  and  iu  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter.    Written  for  ua  by.  .F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER;  or,  IirePaopirw 
of  the  BoflMER  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph. 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  etory  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.     Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Dcmd  Dwarf  or 
Constantinople.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  In  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  ua  by LLEDTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas.  A 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay,  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land.   Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  baB  pub- 
lished, it  is  hie  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H-  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  lor  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANTJS  COBB,  Jb. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circaseia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C  BURDICK. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th:s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  aDd  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

RODERICK   THE  ROVER :   or.  The  Spirit  of  the 

Wave.     This  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  Buccaneer 

times,  depicting  scenes  in  the  Old  and  New  World,  of 

varied  and  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivatingand 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.   A  Legeud  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  roost 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by. SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  "WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 

Written  for  us  by Capt.  BENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

THE  SMUGGLER :  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  beet 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 
and  containing  a  most  iniecsely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

PAUL  LAR00N:  or,  The  Scoubge  of  the  Antilles 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  i 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  uls  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Maes 
\ry*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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PORTRAIT   OF   A    SPANISH   LADY. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  SPANISH  LADY. 

The  above  engraving  represents  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  Spanish  belle.  The  graceful  figure, 
the  regular  features,  with  the  lustrous  beaming 
black  eyes,  coquettishly  veiled  by  the  costly  lace 
mantilla,  the  fan  now  resting  idly  iu  the  hand, 
but  when  in  motion  the  fluttering  and  eloquent 
transmitter  of  a  thousand  love  signs  as  expressive 
as  words,  are  all  there.  The  fascination  of  these 
Spanish  belles  is  less  in  form  and  feature  than  in 
the  exquisite  grace  which  clothes  them  as  with  a 
garment.  Their  every  motion  is  vital  with  ele- 
gance, and  in  repose  they  are  models  for  the 
painter.  Their  large  black  eyes,  alternately  lan- 
guorous and  fiery,  shoot  the  arrows  of  Cupid 
straight  to  the  heart  of  him  who  gazes  only  to  bow 
in  submission.  They  have  rich,  voluptuous 
forms,  and  the  daintiest  of  fairy  feet.  Their 
walk  is  a  marvel  to  behold,  with  its  elastic, 
springy  step,  and  its  well-poised  swaying  move- 
ment. But  it  is  in  the  national  'dances  that  the 
Spanish  women  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
— in  the  Caeucha,  the  Bolero,  the  Jota  Arragon- 


ese,  in  which  they  put  forth  all  the  fascination  of 
supple  limbs,  graceful  action  and  bewildering 
grace  and  expression ;  and  what  fiery  hearts  beat 
in  these  lovely  bosoms,  let  the  story  of  the  hero- 
ic maid  of  Zaragoza  attest. 

ANECDOTES  OF  WELLINGTON. 

With  him  there  was  never  relaxation  till  every 
duty  was  discharged.  A  curious  illustration  of 
this  habit  was  told  us  by  an  English  statesman, 
who  had  it  from  General  Alava.  On  the  night 
previous  to  one  of  the  Duke's  Peninsular  victo- 
ries, another  officer  came  up  to  Alava,  and  asked 
in  much  alarm,  "  What  will  become  of  us  ?  We 
shall  have  a  great  battle  to-morrow,  and  Lord 
Wellington  is  doing  nothing  but  flirting  with 
Madame  de  Quintana!" 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Alava, 
"  if  we  are  to  have  a  great  battle  tomorrow,  for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  all  his  arrangements  are 
made,  if  he  is  flirting  with  Madame  de  Quintana." 

His  coolness  in  danger,  and  his  personal  es- 


capes, were  aa  striking  attributes  of  the  individu- 
al man  as  his  tactics  were  attributes  of  the  gen- 
eral. During  the  battle  of  Talavera,  Albuquerque 
Bent  him  by  a  staff  officer  a  letter  informing  him 
that  Cuesta,  the  commander  of  the  Spanish  army 
in  the  action,  was  a  traitor,  and  was  actually  play- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was  intently 
watching  the  progress  of  the  action  as  the  des- 
patch reached  him;  he  took  the  letter,  read  it, 
and  turning  to  his  aide-decamp,  coolly  said, 
"  Very  well,  colonel,  you  may  go  back  to  your 
brigade."  On  another  occasion,  just  before  the 
siege  of  Rodrigo,  when  the  proximity  of  the  allies 
to  Marmont's  array  placed  hira  in  considerable 
danger  by  reason  of  the  non-arrival  of  their  flank 
divisions,  a  Spanish  general  was  astonished  to 
find  the  English  commander  lying  on  the  grounds 
in  front  of  histroops.-serenely  and  iraperturbably 
awaiting  the  issue  of  the  peril.  "  Well,  general," 
said  the  Spaniard,  "you  are  here  with  two  weak 
divisions,  and  you  seem  to  be  quite  at  your  ease  ; 
it  is  enough  to  put  one  in  a  fever." 

"I  have  done    the  best,"  the  duke  replied, 


"  that  could  be  done,  according  to  my  own  judg- 
ment, and  hence  it  is  that  I  don't  disturb  myself 
either  about  the  enemy  in  my  front,  or  about 
what  they  may  say  in  England." 

In  several  instances  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken  prisoner.  Once  at  Talavera,  in  the 
midst  of  the  action  ;  once  just  before  the  battle 
of  Maya,  being  surprised  by  a  party  of  French 
while  looking  at  his  maps  ;  once  at  Quatrobras, 
again  during  the  battle.  In  the  latter  action,  as 
he  was  carried  away  on  the  tide  of  a  retreating 
body  of  young  troops,  the  French  lancers  sud- 
denly charged  on  its  flank,  and  his  only  chance 
was  in  his  horse's  speed.  "  He  arrived,"  Mr. 
Gleig  writes,  "hotly  pursued,  at  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  within  which  the  92nd  Highlanders  were 
lying,  and  the  points  of  their  bayonets  bristled 
over  the  edges.  He  called  out  to  them  as  he  ap- 
proached, "  Lie  down,  men !"  and  the  order  was 
obeyed,  whereupon  he  leaped  his  horse  across 
the  ditch,  and  immediately  pulled  up  with  a 
gratified  smile  on  his  countenance." — Edinburgh 
Review. 
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THE  TURCOS  IN  PARIS. 

Tho  Zouaves  of  the  French  army  are  familiar 
to  us  by  moans  of  frequent  description  and  illus- 
tration, but  tho  Turcos,  that  othor  singular  and 
almost  equally  effective  corps,  are  leas  known  to 
us.  Our  engraving  shows  a  column  of  these 
wild  Afric  warriors,  sons  of  the  desert  and  tho 
mountain,  marching  through  tho  streots  of  Paris 
with  tho  long  firm  strido  that  carried  thorn  to 
meet  tho  onemyon  tho  plains  of  Lombardy.  To 
tho  Parisians  thomselves  the  Turcos  are  welcomo 
as  a  novelty,  and  a  novelty  is  always  wolcome  in 
Paris.  Their  dress  is  tho  same  as  that  of  the 
Zouaves,  differing  only  in  color,  the  color  of  the 
pantaloons ;  blue  for  Turcos,  red  for  Zouaves. 
Since  1842,  when  tho  first  three  Arabic  battalions 
were  organized  in  Algeria,  under  the  command 
of  Bosquet,  Verge'  aud  Thomas,  the  French 
generals  have  exerted  themselves  to  attach  tho 
natives  to  the  tricolor.  The  Turco  is  now  a 
Frenchman.  He  loves  the  eagle  of  his  regiment 
on  which  he  has  written  in  his  best  blood  the 
names  of  Alma,  Tracktir,  Sebastopol,  Kinburn, 
Turbigo,  Magenta,  and  Solferino,  without  count- 
ing a  hundred  combats  in  Africa.  Hfi  is  proud 
of  his  uniform  and  of  the  badges  which  his  valor 
has  attached  to  it.  There  are  now  four  fine  regi- 
ments of  these  native  skirmishers ;  three  in  Al- 
geria and  the  one  now  quartered  near  Paris, 


which  formed  a  part  of  tho  Duke  do  Magenta's 
corps  d'arnufc,  and  participated  in  tho  greatest 
dangers  and  most  brilliant  successes  of  the  Ital  isin 
campaign.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  delight- 
ed with  the  behaviour  of  the  Turcos  under  firo, 
and  at  a  time  when  tho  war  bid  fair  to  be  pro- 
longed and  extended,  ho  determined  to  organize 
a  fifth  regiment  of  Turcos,  and  recruiting  had 
actually  commenced  for  it  when  the  arrangement 
of  Villafranca  was  made.  Tho  French  lay  great 
stress  upon  tho  services  of  tho  Turcos  in  Italy. 
At  Sebastopol,  where  they  covered  themselves 
with  glory,  it  might  bo  thought  that  in  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  French  against  the 
Russians,  they  were  obeying  a  roligious  feeling, 
and  defended  the  crescent  menaced  in  tho  person 
of  the  sultan.  But  in  Italy  they  had  no  such 
motive ;  they  fought,  and  fought  nobly,  for 
France  alone.  At  Turbigo,  where  they  fought 
almost  alone,  they  excited  the  admiration  of 
General  la  Motto  Rouge,  who  led  them  into  the 
fire.  At  Magenta  they  vied  in  impetuosity  with 
the  best  French  regiments,  and  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  on  the  same  evening,  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  tho  emperor  to  their  achievements . 
Finally,  at  Solferino,  where  they  lost  their  bril- 
liant and  deeply-lamented  colonel,  Laure,  and 
their  gallant  lieutenant-colonel,  Horment,  they 
outdid  themselves.    The  Turco  is  not  only  bravo, 


ho  is  intelligent.  Ho  is  quite  a  Hon  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  as  he  steps  along  with  a  jaunty  gait, 
his  smile  displaying  his  pearly  teeth  in  contrast 
to  his  dusky  skin.  His  uniform,  the  eleganco  of 
which  has  resisted  the  storm  of  battle,  is  still 
brilliant,  it  is  so  well  taken  care  of,  so  carefully 
spunged  and  brushed.  And  the  white  turban 
coiled  round  his  head  like  a  sorpent  (as  a  song 
of  the  Turcos  has  it) — tho  white  turban  is  a 
model  of  artistic  skill,  and  drives  the  oldest 
Zouaves  of  the  guard  to  despair,  it  is  so  perfect. 
Tho  gaiters,  leggings  and  shoes  of  the  Turco  fit 
them  as  nicely  as  the  satin  boots  of  a  Parisian 
hello,  and  the  beholder  asks  with  astonishment 
how  they  could  have  performed  the  extraordinary 
marches  they  have  accomplished  so  daintily  shod. 
Almost  all  the  Arabs  have  chivalric  and  noble 
faceB  and  graceful  figures ;  they  are  guy  and 
communicative,  and  remind  us  of  the  Moors  at 
the  period  of  their  occupation  of  Spain,  when 
they  shone  alike  in  arts,  arms  and  letters,  and 
exhibited  the  highest  refinement.  They  answer 
all  questions  that  are  asked  them,  though  most 
of  them  speak  a  dialect  so  broken  as  to  be  in- 
comprehensible, a  few  of  them  only  having  mas- 
tered tho  French,  speaking  it  fluently.  One  of 
their  officers,  a  very  young  man,  just  out  of 
school,  replied  to  a  gentleman  who  asked  bira 
how  his  men  mauceuvered,  "  Like  tho  battalion." 


That  was  the  highest  praiso,  for  tho  battalion  re- 
ferred to  is  that  of  St.  Cyr,  the  battalion  par 
excellence,  which  tho  old  pupils  of  tho  military 
school  at  St.  Cyr  never  designato  otherwise. 
Much  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Turco  is  attributed 
to  their  splendid  corps  of  officers,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  has  embraced  such  men  as  Generals 
Bosquet,  Verge",  WimpfTcn,  Thomas,  Rose,  Ba- 
taille  and  Bourbaki,  and  Colonels  d'Argent, 
Levy,  Martinoau-Deschenetz,  Lie'bcrtand  Laure. 
Gallant,  young  and  highly-educated,  all  tho  offi- 
cers of  these  native  tirailleurs  lead  their  men 
with  ardor.  They  are  beloved  by  their  soldiors, 
and  discipline  becomes  easy  with  men  united  by 
fire.  To  a  Turco  the  colonel,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  is  a  father.  We  have  mentioned  that  the 
Turcos  wore  first  organized  in  1842,  as  three 
battalions.  In  1852  the  number  of  companies  of 
each  battalion  was  increased  to  eight.  In  1854, 
Marshal  St.  Arnaud  organized  the  regiment 
which  was  employed  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
marvels  they  achieved  under  the  command  of 
Colonels  WimpfFen  and  Rose  led  to  an  increase 
of  their  special  force,  towards  the  close  of  1855, 
and  three  regiments,  one  for  each  province,  took 
the  place  of  the  three  battalions  in  Algeria.  The 
Arabs  now  voluntarily  enlist  in  the  French  ranks, 
and  tho  foeling-fcha^prv, .  ails  among  them  assures 
the  French  government  of  a  supply  of  soldiers. 
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[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  PORTUGUESE  SISTERS. 

Ae  Episode    of  the  East  India  Insurrection. 
by  an.ve  t.  wilbur. 

[concluded  ] 

Two  men — we  are  obliged  to  givo  them  this 
name— issued  from  the  grove  of  ebony  trees  like 
wild  beasts,  and  began  to  creep  like  reptiles 
through  the  tall  grass,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Thugs  when  they  are  about  to  strangle  their 
victims.  These  two  monsters  of  the  night  were 
Tauly  and  Mendesour,  the  two  fuith/ul  sepoys  of 
Volsy. 

.Arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  dwelling, 
beneath  the  pavilion  of  the  two  sisters,  they  lis- 
tened in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  the  con- 
versation of  the  young  girU  had  been  interrupted 
by  sleep ;  and  afterwards  examined  the  wall,  in 
order  to  scale  it  with  the  marvellous  agility  of 
Indian  jugglers. 

A  light  rustling  of  the  grass  made  them  turn 
their  heads,  and  what  they  saw  in  the  shadow 
chilled  their  blood,  and  arrested  the  exclamation 
on  their  lips.  Two  constables  of  nature,  the  two 
elephants,  were  touching  Tauly  and  Mendesour 
with  the  erjd  of  their  trunks,  and  looking  at  them 
with  their  little  eyes  red  as  coals. 

Left  to  themselves,  in  the  disorder  of  the  eve- 
ning, when  master  and  servants  had  lost  their 
senses,  our  two  friends,  Cylon  and  Baby,  were 
profiting  by  their  nocturnal  liberty  and  pasturing 
among  the  sugar  canes  ;  but  their  instinct,  supe- 
rior to  our  reason,  leading  them  to  foresee  dan- 
gers in  this  unaccustomed  confusion,  they  were 
watching  the  habitation  as  a  distance,  like  two 
giants,  with  their  infallible  scent,  and  the  Indian 
marauders  had  just  been  made  aware  of  their 
vigilance  and  intelligent  care.  The  elephants 
bad  arrested  the  guilty,  but  their  duties  ended 
bere;  they  did  not  regard  themselves  as  either 
judges  or  executioners ;  they  imprisoned  the  two 
-—  i"  tho  formidable  circle  of  their  trunks, 


Dr.  Hebert  ha  i  terminated 
tionate  letter  to  his  mother,  and  this  pious  duty 
fulfilled,  he  found  himself  more  calm. 

"  If  I  die  in  this  expedition,"  said  he,  "  I  shall 
have  given  my  mother  three  more  happy 
months." 

He  left  his  missive  full  in  sight  on  the  table, 
and  then  resolutely  went  out  to  rejoin  Cesar 
Verlacq.  A  very  natural  idea  turned  him  a  mo- 
ment from  the  direct  road  ;  he  wished  to  give  a 
last  glance,  as  an  adieu,  to  the  flowery  pavilion 
which  Paula  frequented  at  mid-day,  in  a  pleas- 
ant shade,  to  read  or  embroider.  When  he  had 
turned  the  angle  of  the  wall,  he  stopped  short, 
as  if  thunderstruck  with  surprise,  on  perceiving 
a  scene  unknown  in  the  history  of  Indian  fable  : 
two  sinister  men,  immovable  as  statues  of  black 
granite,  and  guarded  by  two  elephants.  By  the 
dubious  light  which  fell  on  the  pavilion,  it  might 
have  been  thought  one  of  the  enormous  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  subterranean  temples  of  Elora,  when 
a  ray  of  light  penetrates  the  shadowy  horrors  of 
those  pits,  dug  by  unknown  architects. 

After  the  surprise,  reflection  came,  and  the 
young  doctor,  on  recognizing  the  two  sepoys,  di- 
vined all.  Nocturnal  marauders,  these  copper 
colored  bandits  were  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
whole  band  of  Meerut.  A  horrible  danger  there- 
fore threatened  the  two  daughters  of  Rivares, 
and  for  the  moment  nothing  must  be  thought  of 
but.  to  watch  over  and  defend  without  alarming 
the  young  women.  Hebert  therefore  renounced, 
through  duty  and  necessity,  his  expedition  to 
Meerut,  and  held  a  council  with  Cesar  Vcrlacq 
on  the  decisive  part  to  be  taken. 

Vorlacq,  who  was  on  familiar  terms  with  the 
two  elephants,  and  often  served  as  their  cornac, 
said  to  Herbert,  "Let  me  act;  I  think  my  idea 
good." 

He  provided  himself  with  things  necessary  to 
the  meditated  operation,  and  under  the  protection 
of  the  friendly  trunks,  tightly  bound  Tauly  and 
Mendesour,  and  confined  them  in  a  cellar  of 
the  dwelling.  Hebert  accompanied  his  two  ser- 
vants with  two  loaded  pistols,  his  finger  on  the 
trigger,  ready  to  fire  in  case  of  resistance.  After 
this  expedition,  Hebert  consulted  Verlacq  on 
the  number  of  servants  on  whom  they  could  rely 
to  defend  the  dwelling  in  case  of  surprise. 

"  On  very  few,"  said  Verlacq,  sadly.  "  I  know 
all  the  household,  and  I  tee  scarcely  four  men 


brave   and    sincerely   atl  lj    - 

there  is  the  gardener,  the  groom,  the  servant  of 
M.  Kivares,  and  a  rice-beater;  the  rest  will  do 
us  no  harm,  I  think,  but  they  will  not  defend 
us." 

"  Well,"  said  Hebert,  "  we  must  immediately, 
and  under  any  pretext  whatever,  awaken  those 
four  men,  inform  them  of  the  danger,  and  tell 
them  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  arms  in 
hand  ;  especially  observe  the  greatest  secrecy — 
my  brave  hostages,  these  women,  must  know 
nothing  of  it ;  they  have  already  suffered  enough, 
and — " 

"But,"  interrupted  Verlacq,  "  if  we  are  at- 
tacked, these  two  young  ladies  will  hear  the  fir- 
ing of  the  carbines,  and  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  to  warn  them." 

"No,  Verlacq  ;  it  is  important  that  they  should 
have  rest  and  sleep  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  then, 
who  knows  1  our  duty  is  to  take  every  precaution, 
but  wo  still  have  the  happy  chance  of  not  being 
attacked." 

"  You  are  right ;  but  when  we  begin  to  take 
precautions,  we  should  take  all,"  said  Verlacq, 
after  having  reflected  ;  "  this  is  the  best." 

"  Well,  let  us  hear  it." 

"  I  will  place  the  largest  hoivduhs  on  the  backs 
of  our  two  elephants,  that  they  may  be  ready  for 
flight.  At  the  first  alarm,  Cylon  and  Baby  will 
carry  these  young  girls  and  their  mahouts  faster 
than  the  swiftest  horse ;  I  will  undertake  to  con- 
duct them  to  a  place  of  safety." 

Hebert  reflected  a  little,  and  said,  "  I  approve 
you,  lose  no  time.  Place  the  howdahs,  and  after- 
wards awaken  and  arm  the  faithful  servants ; 
everything  must  be  ready  in  an  hour." 

The  night  rolled  away,  and  the  young  doctor, 
who  h*3l  undertaken  the  role  of  sentinel,  listened 
constantly  to  the  murmurs  of  the  country,  and 
heard  nothing  which  justified  his  fears;  no  dis- 
turbing sound  arose  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
little  company  of  defenders,  assembled  beneath 
the  chattUarn,  kept  guard  ;  the  two  elephants 
were  waiting  at  the  gate  of  their  enclosure,  and 
seemed  joyful,  Vcrlacq  said,  as  if  they  divined 
the  greatness  of  the  service  they  were  about  to 
render  to  their  young  mistresses  on  this  fearful 
night. 

They  were  anticipating  danger  until  sunrise. 
The  light  of  the  day  dispelled  their  anxieties, 
and  even  gave  them  a  character  of  almost  ridic- 
ulous exaggeration ;  Verlacq  hazarded  some 
pleasantries,  as  he  returned  Cylon  and  Baby  to 
their  enclosure,  where  ho  disencumbered  them  of 
their  travelling  paraphernalia.  The  servants 
summoned  to  labor,  murmured  against  Hebert, 
regretting  the  loss  of  a  night's  sleep.  All  the 
stories  of  the  night  before  were  treated  as  Indian 
visions  and  Chinese  tales  ;  Luiz  Rivares  himself, 
re-assured  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun  and  the 
serenity  of  the  country,  showed  a  countenance 
so  calm,  that  labor  commenced  in  the  factory  as 
if  the  alarms  of  the  night  before  had  ceased  to 
exist. 

Paula  descended  very  late  and  alone;  she 
manilested  great  astonishment  at  seeing  Dr. 
Hebert  carelessly  seated  on  the  terrace  of  the 
dwelling,  and  advanced  towards  him  with  the  in- 
tention of  receiving  his  salutation  and  ironically 
thanking  him  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
hastened  to  the  succor  of  his  friend.  The  first 
words  between  the  young  girl  and  tho  doctor 
were  cold  and  polite. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  in  her  softest  tone,  "  I  have 
heard  the  gallantry  of  tho  French  vaunted,  and  I 
now  see  the  extent  of  their  courage." 

Hebert  bounded  as  if  this  sentence  had  been  a 
poignard-thrust,  and  replied,  in  a  calm  tone, 
"Mademoiselle,  a  nation  should  not  be  judged 
by  one  man  ;  I  may  be  wanting  in  gallantry  and 
courage,  but  that  proves  nothing  against  my 
nation." 

"  So,  sir,"  resumed  the  young  and  beautiful 
Creole,  "you  justify  yourself  only  by  self- 
accusation.*' 

"  What  will  I  say  to  you;  mademoiselle  ?  facts 
speak  against  me ;  appearances  are  unfavorable 
to  me.  I  should  be  at  Meerut,  and  I  am  here.  I 
prefer  security  to  peril — that  is  but  too  evident." 
"And  have  you  passed  a  good  night?" 
"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  I  am  very  well  satisfied 
with  it." 

"And  now,  sir,  does  not  the  sun,  which  gives 
courage  to  the  cowardly,  counsel  you  better  than 
the  night?  You  will  go  to  botanize  along  the 
streams  ;  you  will  not  go  to  Meerut  to  learn  the 
fate  of  your  friend." 

The  obstinate  silence  of  Herbert  raised  the 
pro'onged  irritation  of  the  young  creole  to  its 
height;  she  dashed  on  the  young  man  a  light- 


ing glance,  and  said  to  him,  "  I  have  learned 
to-day  what  cowardice  is."  And  si  e  disap- 
peared beneath  the  trees,  murmuring  other  words 
still  more  severe. 

During  this  intolerable  conversation  the  young 
man  behaved  heroically ;  it  needed  but  a  word 
to  justify  himself  from  so  odious  an  accusation 
from  a  beloved  woman  ;  he  resolved  to  be  silent 
and  remain  faithful  to  his  first  plan,  not  to  alarm 
the  female?,  and  protect  them  without  their 
knowledge. 

Paula  did  not  confine  herself  to  words;  she 
profited  by  the  ascendancy  which  she  had  over 
her  father,  to  avenge  herself  forHebert's  conduct 
and  silence.  She  demanded  that,  by  the  orders 
of  Luiz  Rivares,  this  cowardly  Frenchman 
should  be  driven  from  their  dwelling,  as  un- 
worthy to  be  a  guest  in  a  noble  Portuguese  fam- 
ily. The  father,  influenced  by  Paula,  became 
inspired  with  the  blind  indignation  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  encountering  Hebert  in  the  green  sa- 
loon, said  to  him,  in  a  severe  tone: 

"  Sir,  India  is  large  ;  you  can  botanize  every- 
where ;  you  will  honor  us  by  your  absence." 
And  putting  his  hand  to  his  Manilla  hat,  without 
uncovering,  he  made  a  bow,  and  was  about  to 
leave. 

Hebert  ran  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
said,  "  Will  you  permit  me  to  confide  to  you 
alone  a  little  secret  ?" 

The  friendly  tone  which  accompanied  these 
words  struck  Luiz  Rivares,  who  seemed  disposed 
to  listen  to  the  confidence  of  the  doctor. 

Then  Hebert  revealed  the  horrible  scenes  of 
the  night  in  all  their  details,  and  pointed  to  the 
temporary  prison  where  the  two  bandits  were 
confined.  He  ended  by  these  words  :  "  Now  I 
can  accept  my  dismissal  without  shame  ;  adieu, 
Rivares,  watch  over  your  prisoners." 

It  was  then  Rivares  who  detained  Dr.  Hebert 
by  the  arm.  This  terrible  recital  had  deeply  af- 
fected the  father  of  the  family  and  the  master  of  the 
dwelling  ;  ho  pressed  the  hand  of  the  young  man, 
and  said  to  him,  "  That  I  might  thank  you  as 
you  deserve,  I  would  gladly  call  yon  my  son. 
Tho  day  may  come  perhaps — " 

He  stopped  hastily,  and  withdrew  his  hands 
from  those  of  Dr.  Hebert;  Paula  was  crossing 
the  green  saloon,  suppressing  a  cry  of  surprise, 
the  first  tones  of  which  were  heard.  She  had 
witnessed  with  a  kind  of  joy,  a  scene  of  expul- 
sion, the  disgrace  of  which  fell  on  the  cowardly 
Hebert,  and  what  did  she  see?  Her  father  lavish- 
ing on  this  wretch  testimonies  of  the  most  lively 
affection  and  the  most  sincere  friendship. 

Luiz  Rivares  secretly  wiped  away  two  tears, 
replaced  them  by  a  smile,  and  advancing  towards 
Paula,  said  to  her,  "  Dear  child,  you  should  have 
full  confidence  in  your  father,  your  best  and  per- 
haps your  only  friend.  Well!  I  swear  to  you 
that  Dr.  Hebert  does  not  deserve  the  affront  he 
has  just  received  ;  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
courage." 

A  burst  of  harsh  laughter  interrupted  this  eu- 
logy; Paula  had  reached  the  delirium  of  anger 
and  grief. 

"  Yes,  I  might  have  expected  this,"  said  she  ; 
"  ho  has  spoken  to  you  with  the  false  wit  of  a  de- 
mon, and  has  seduced  you.  You  are  his  dupe, 
and  he  laughs  at  your  credulity." 

"No,  no,  my  daughter,"  interrupted  Rivares  ; 
"  no,  believe  me,  this  young  man — " 

"  He  has  unworthily  deceived  you,  my  father, 
I  tell  you.  Ah,  if  you  had  seen  him  in  my  pres- 
ence just  now,  pale  and  mute,  like  a  criminal 
surprised  in  his  crime,  you  would  not  justify  him 
as  you  do." 

"  I  shall  always  justify  him,  my  dear  Paula  ; 
and  you  will  soon  vender  him  justice  yourself." 

Paula  started  and  made  an  imperative  ges- 
ture; her  subtle  ear  had  just  heard  confused 
cries  and  the  precipitate  gallop  of  a  horse.  She 
took  her  father's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  stifled  voice, 
"come." 

A  rider  was  flying  through  the  outer  gate  of  the 
dwelling,  amidst  the  servants  and  workmen  of 
the  factory  attracted  by  the  same  sounds  ;  with  his 
left  arm  he  held  a  young  girl  of  eleven  or  twelve 
clasped  to  his  breast,  and  his  right  hand  seemed 
to  make  the  gesture  which  commands  silence 
and  composure.  Paula  uttered  a  cry  of  terror, 
but  her  energy  saved  her  from  fainting;  she  had 
recognized  from  afar  her  betrothed  Volsy ;  she 
had  seen  traces  of  blood  on  the  white  panta- 
loons of  his  uniform ;  all  announced  an  unpar- 
alleled disaster,  the  ravaging  of  the  dwelling  of 
the  Windhams,  and  the  massacre  of  a  whole 
family,  of  whom  only  little  Mary  remained,  mi- 
raculously saved  by  her  brother  and  by  the  pro- 
tection of  God. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THROUGH    THE    WOODS. 

It  was  a  moment  impossible  to  describe,  for  too 
many  incidents  took  place  at  once.  Paula  and 
Amata  seized  the  little  girl,  who  called  upon  her 
mother  with  heart  rending  cries,  and  Dr.  Hebert 
received  in  his  arms  the  young  English  officer, 
who  was  losing  blood  through  a  wound,  and 
scarcely  articulating  these  fearful  words  : 

"  Save  the  women — not  a  moment's  delay — 
the  brigands  are  there — do  not  lose  time  with  me 
— I  am  mortally  wounded." 

Luiz  Rivares,  beside  himself,  and  no  longer 
master  of  bis  reason,  like  every  unhappy  man 
whom  a  sudden  catastrophe  crushes,  was  going 
and  coming  on  the  terrace,  exclaiming,  "  I  am 
not  English  !  My  flag  will  protect  me!  I  will 
not  abandon  my  dwelling,  I  will  receive  them 
here !" 

Hebert  was  dressing  Volsy's  wound,  and,  at 
every  iqstant,  looking  on  all  sides  to  see  if  the 
faithful  Verlacq  had  not  arrived.  The  Indian 
servants  and  laborers  assembled  before  the  habi- 
tation, looked  apon  this  scene  with  alarmiug  in- 
difference, and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  take 
arms  to  defend  the  dwelling  against  their  insur- 
gent countrymen. 

"Make  haste!"  Volsy  constantly  repeated; 
"  save  the  women,  in  Heaven's  name  !" 

Hebert,  absorbed  in  his  duties  as  a  physician, 
seemed  not  to  hear  Volsy. 

Verlacq  soon  arrived  with  the  two  elephants, 
two  horses,  ammunition  and  provisions  of  every 
kind.  Hebert  said  to  Volsy,  "Let  us  savo  the 
women  and  children,"  and  made  a  sign  to  Ver- 
lacq to  prepare  the  elephants  to  receive  the  fugi- 
tives. Volsy,  lying  on  the  ground  apparently 
dying,  did  not  speak,  but  he  constantly  pointed 
with  his  finger  and  his  eye  towards  the  road 
leading  to  his  father's  dwelling;  that  is  to  say, 
the  path  of  the  expected  incendiaries  and  mur- 
derers. Then  tho  young  man  closed  his  eyes, 
dropped  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  surrender  up 
his  soul  in  a  last  convulsion. 

"  He  is  dead !"  said  several  voices,  at  tho  mo- 
ment Paula  was  descending  to  the  terrace. 

"Silence!"  said  Hebert.  And  taking  Volsy 
in  his  arms,  with  the  aid  of  Verlacq,  he  placed- 
him  in  tho  hoitdah  of  the  elephant  Cylon,  saying 
to  the  desolate  and  mute  Paula,  "Do  not  be 
alarmed,  it  is  only  a  fainting  fit  from  exhaustion  ; 
I  will  answer  for  the  life  of  Volsy." 

In  a  twinkling,  the  two  young  ladies,  little 
Mary,  Hebert,  Volsy,  Lula,  Verlacq,  the  faithful 
gardener,  Luiz  Rivares,  some  placed  on  the  ele- 
phant, others  on  the  horses,  left  the  dwelling,  di- 
recting themselves  towards  the  forest  of  Wil- 
harma,  by  a  hard,  rocky  path  which  returned  no 
traces  of  the  fugitives.  Verlacq  and  the  gar- 
dener, placed  on  the  necks  of  tho  elephants, 
served  as  cornacs,  and  the  two  colossuses  out- 
stripped in  their  race  tho  two  fleet  horses 
mounted  by  Hebert  and  Rivares.  A  quarter 
of  an  hour  afterwards  harsh  and  confused 
voices  were  heard  on  the  road  from  Meerut,  with 
the  tumult  of  a  tropical  hurricane;  there  we ro 
quickly  seen  to  arrive  a  pack  of  copper- colored 
demons,  spectres  from  Ramaiana,  Indian  vam- 
pires, covered  with  the  blood  of  victims,  armed 
with  Malayan  poniards,  with  English  carbines, 
with  resinous  torches  ;  a  living  trunk  of  destruc- 
tion, which  massacred,  burnt,  ravaged  every- 
thing in  its  passage,  and  left  behind  it  only 
smoking  ashes,  scattered  ruins,  and  streams  of 
human  blood. 

The  monsters  found  the  dwelling  deserted,  and 
ravaged  it  from  top  to  bottom.  Tauly  and 
Mendesour,  the  two  sepoy  prisoners,  uttered 
frightlul  howls  at  the  bottom  of  their  cellar, 
and,  delivered  by  their  countrymen,  re-appeared 
in  the  sunshine,  with  a  thirst  for  vengeance  and 
a  fury  of  passion  of  which  nothing  can  give  an 
idea  in  the  cold  countries  of  the  North,  and 
which  are  the  natural  sentiments  of  those  ;:ones 
of  flame,  where  the  same  blood  flows  in  the  veins 
of  savage  men  and  the  black  tiger. 

The  two  ferocious  prisoners  had  heard  the 
heavy  and  rapid  steps  of  the  two  elephants,  and 
guessed  the  direction  of  the  fugitives ;  they 
armed  themselves  to  the  teeth,  associated  four 
friends  with  the  chances  of  their  expedition,  and 
mounting  six  horses  taken  from  the  stables, 
rushed  like  demon  centaurs  in  pursuit  of  the 
daughters  of  Rivares,  and  the  horses,  scenting 
in  the  air  the  traces  of  their  companions,  seconded 
to  perfection  the  guilty  intentions  of  their  riders. 

Meanwhile  the  little  caravan,  guided  by  Ver- 
lacq, had  leached  the  depths  of  the  forest  of 
Wilharma,  and  halted  in  tho  midst  of  a  thicket 
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of  caasuarinas — charming  treos,  whoso  light 
Leaves  imitate  tho  murmur  of  the  boo.  Ah  ho 
had  no  longer  any  socrota  to  keep,  Luiz  Rivares 
hud  just  Informed  his  two  daughters  of  tho  hero- 
ism of  Dr.  Iluhort  on  tho  lust  night,  to  defend 
thorn  and  proton  their  dwelling.  After  tho  re- 
cital, Paula  would  willingly  hnvo  thrown  herself 
at  Hobcrt's  feet,  to  ask  his  pardon  for  so  many 
Buspicious  and  abusive  words ;  her  hatred  was 
turned  into  affection  and  gratitude,  especially  at 
tho  moinont  when  stie  saw  the  young  physician 
Lavishing  tho  most  intelligent  cares  on  tho 
wounded  Volsy,  lor  this  Imlt  in  tho  woods  had 
been  made- only  to  give  a  littlo  rest  to  the  young 
ofliccr.and  apply  a  second  dressing  to  an  alarming 
hemorrhage.  On  this  occasion  Hebert  found 
wonderful  resources  in  his  art  and  his  studies. 
Tho  leaf  of  tfie  trttfl  whicfi  sweats  in  the,  sun,  discov- 
ered by  Verlacq,  a  tree  which  the  English  call 
sun-trei,  wrought  an  astonishing  euro,  or  at  least 
gave  hopes  of  a  prompt  and  complete  recovery. 
Tho  sniilo  reappeared  on  tho  countenance  of 
Volsy,  and  his  young  physician,  generously  for- 
getting that  he  was  also  his  rival,  uttered  a  cry 
of  joy,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  said  to 
Paula,  "  I  have  administered  tho  remedy,  God 
will  heal  him." 

Paula  turned  her  head  to  conceal  tears  and 
conflicting  emotions,  and  pressed  tho  hands  of 
the  young  doctor. 

"  Now,"  said  Hebert,  "  our  poorwounded  man 
needs  sleep,  and  whatever  may  happen,  our  duty 
is  to  remain  here  a  few  hours  to  give  him  that 
rest  which  is  the  principal  remedy." 

Verlacq  shook  his  head  sadly  and  said,  "  The 
place  is  not  safe ;  wo  must  march  immediately  to 
tho  frontiers  of  Nepaul,  to  Almora." 

"  Verlacq,"  replied  Hebert,  smiling,  "  you  are 
selfish,  and  tho  advice  is  not  good  ;  besides,  it 
did  not  originate  with  you,  it  was  whispered  to 
you  by  Lula.  You -are  not  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  geography  to  know  that  Almora 
is  on  the  frontier  of  Nepaul."  And  addressing 
Lula,  he  continued,  "  Lula,  from  what  country 
are  you  1" 

"  From  Almora,  Dr.  Hebert." 

"  There  !"  resumed  the  doctor,  laughingly,  "I 
thought  as  much.  Lula,  listen!  If  your  be- 
trothed Verlacq  were  wounded  like  Volsy,  and 
needed  two  hours'  sleep  to  ensure  his  recovery, 
would  you  forsake  him  on  the  road  to  Almora  ? 
No,  you  reply  by  a  sign  ;  well,  do  not  give  bad 
advice  to  Verlacq." 

The  spot  was  charming ;  the  cassuarinas 
stood  in  dense  arches  above  the  beds  of  the  grass ; 
a  thousand  birds  were  singing  with  the  trees  ;  a 
fountain  escaped  from  a  little  mossy  rock  and 
formed  a  basin  of  living  water,  where  the  ele- 
phants found  a  vast  trough. 

Paula  constantly  repeated  in  a  low  voice,  to 
her  sister,  "  I  will  never  pardon  my  injustice  to- 
wards Hebert ;  he  is  not  a  man,  he  is  an  angel." 

Little  Mary  slept  in  the  lap  of  Amata.  Luiz 
Rivares,  seated  on  the  turf  and  leaning  against 
a  tree,  seemed  overwhelmed  by  a  gloomy  despair ; 
the  young  officer  was  asleep  beside  Hebert,  his 
guardian  angej. 

The  elephants,  after  having  quenched  their 
thirst,  were  playing  with  the  end  of  their  trunks 
in  the  water  of  the  reservoir,  or  sporting  amica- 
bly with  the  horses,  when  suddenly  they  sus- 
pended tbeir  recreation,  uttered  a  cry  of  uneasi- 
ness, and  with^iplifted  trunks,  scented  the  depths 
of  the  suspected  forest.  Verlacq  hastily  arose 
and  made  a  sign  to  Hebert.  The  elephants  ut- 
tered a  second  cry  more  shrill  than  the  former, 
which  signified,  the  first  was  a  suspicion,  the 
second  is  a  certainty. 

Verlacq  fastened  the  horses  to  a  tree  in  the  midst 
of  a  thicket.  Hebert  said  to  Amata,  "Do  not 
wake  Mary,  and  conceal  yourself  in  this  knot  of 
ebony  trees."  Luiz  Rivares,  animated  by  the 
danger,  seized  a  carbine,  and  made  a  signal  that 
they  might  rely  upon  him.  They  carried  Volsy, 
without  awaking  him,  into  the  dark  recess  where 
the  women  had  just  concealed  themselves.  He- 
bert, Verlacq  and  Rivares  mounted  the  elephants, 
like  a  little  garrison  withdrawn  into  a  citadel  to 
defend  itself  with  advantage  against  numerous 
enemies. 

Tauly,  Mendesour,  and  their  four  friends,  ar- 
rived on  horseback,  but  advanced  with  difficulty 
through  the  vines,  bushes  and  brush  of  the  virgin 
forest;  they  had  not  followed  the  route  opened 
by  the  two  trunks,  like  pioneers'  hatchets.  Their 
horses  had  not  guided  them  perfectly.  Tauly 
and  Mendesour  knew  the  fountain  of  the  cassua- 
rinas, and  had  guessed  the  halting  place  of  the 
fugitives  by  the  direction  taken  by  the  horses. 
There  was  so  dense  a  veil  of  branches,  of  aerial 


plants,  of  parasites,  of  floating  flower*,  that  it 
win  Impossible  to  see  a  human  body  or  a  wild 
boasi  at  tins  distance  of  twenty  paces.  The 
horses  Of  the  sepoys,  constantly  guided  by  their 
scent,  opened  u  breach  through  tlm  vi-jm  i.ihlr 
wall,  and  the  crashing  of  branches  suddenly 
roached  tho  oars  of  Hebert,  Verlacq  and  Rftares. 
Th'C  elephants  elongated  theft"  ivory  tusks  in  tho 
direction  of  danger,  and  raised  their  trunks  like 
massive  clubs ;  tho  throe  men  commended  tho 
poor  women  to  God,  ami  aimed  thoh'  carbines. 
The  two  elephants  .stood  immoviiblo  as  towers 
of  granito. 

A  sudden  clearing  was  mado  in  tho  trees,  and 
the  nix  Indians  appeared  almost  at  once.  Three 
shots  wcro  fired  from  tho  olephants,  and  three 
bodies  foil  noiselessly  among  tho  grass ;  at  tho 
GhrriO  mnment,  tho  living  Indians  descended 
from  their  horses  and  crept  like  serpents,  with 
prodigious  agility,  to  the  spot  where  tho  women 
had  taken  rofugc.  An  Indian  sun  stroko  had 
doubtless  added  to  tho  madness  of  these  three 
demons,  for  they  forgot  all  the  measures  of  pru- 
dence which  tho  bravest  savages  tako  in  their  at- 
tacks. They  were  of  the  race  of  thoso  Indian 
fanatics  who  die  with  delight  beneath  the  wheels 
of  the  car  of  Siva,  expecting  to  revive,  after  death, 
in  the  garden  of  tho  blue  god  ;  so,  instead  of  flee- 
ing, they  attack  with  rage,  like  reptiles  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  fire.  Paula,  Amata  and 
Lula,  frozen  with  terror,  saw  tho  approach  of  the 
three  monsters,  and  the  cry  of  distress  expired 
upon  their  lips  ;  little  Mary  was  still  sleeping 
that  infantile  sleep  which  even  thunder  would  not 
disturb.  Volsy,  suddenly  awoke  by  the  triple  de- 
tonation of  the  carbines,  rose,  notwithstanding 
his  weakness,  to  defend  the  young  girls,  and  was 
overthrown  by  a  blow  from  the  poniard  of  the 
sepoy  Mendesour.  At  this  moment,  when  the 
women  were  passing  suddenly  from  terror  to 
heroism,  Paula  and  Amata,  seized  by  the  bronze 
hands  and  burned  by  the  breath  of  demons,  were 
struggling  victoriously,  like  the  sainted  women  of 
old  in  cities  taken  by  assault,  and  at  this  mo- 
ment, Rivares,  Verlacq  and  the  doctor,  who  had 
dropped  rather  than  descended  from  their  ele- 
phants, ran  to  this  horrible  scene,  and  unable  to 
use  their  fire-arms  for  fear  of  injuring  the  women, 
rushed  upon  the  Indians,  grasped  them  with  vig- 
orous arms,  and,  at  the  very  outset  of  this  conflict, 
body  to  body,  were  astonished,  with  reason,  at 
seeing  three  corpses  roll  beneath  them.  Two 
friends  had  come  to  tho  rescue,  two  defenders 
well  known  to  Tauly  and  Mendesour;  they  had 
no  arms,  they  feared  not  to  err  in  their  blows,  al- 
ways infallible,  and  their  death-blows  were  deli- 
cate as  caresses.  The  blows  with  the  trunk  given 
on  three  copper-colored  foreheads  had  sufficed, 
and  our  elephants,  after  the  victory,  retained 
their  modest  impassibility,  and  were  calm  as 
Hercules  in  repose. 

Herbert  was  already  beside  Volsy,  and,  on  ex- 
amining his  wound,  feared  the  poison  more  than 
the  blow  of  the  weapon.  It  was  necessary  first 
to  apply  an  antidote,  and  to  use  the  root  of  the 
yellow  tulip-tree,  discovered  to  be  a  remedy  for 
the  moi'tal  wounds  of  the  cobra  capella.  Ver- 
lacq had  opened  his  herbal  of  Indian  medica- 
ments, and  the  little  caravan,  forgetting  their  re- 
cent sufferings,  watched,  with  mute  anxiety,  the 
proceedings  of  Hebert;  beside  the  couch  of  the 
wounded  man.  At  intervals  Paula  looked  at 
her  sister,  and  this  glance  expressed  all  the  noble 
sentiments  of  admiration  and  tenderness.  Amata 
did  not  give  the  response  expected,  she  even 
maintained  a  gloomy  deportment,  inexplicable 
to  her  sister. 

In  the  state  of  weakness  in  which  Volsy  had 
been  at  the  moment  of  the  attack,  the  least  blow 
must  have  overthrown  him.  His  new  wound 
was  not  deep,  the  hand  that  wielded  the 
Malay  poniard  having  struck  in  a  moment  of 
frenzy,  when  its  owner  was  intent  upon  other 
things.  After  a  very  attentive  examination, 
Hebert,  being  re-assured  on  the  subject  of  the 
poison,  said  to  his  friends,  "Be  tranquil,  all  will 
be  well.     This  place  is  not  safe;  let  us  leave  it." 

The  young  wounded  man  gave  a  slight  smile 
of  approval  to  this  language  of  Hebert. 

"  We  must  quit  the  jungles  before  night," 
said  Verlacq,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 

"The  advice  is  good,"  remarked  Rivares, 
looking  at  the  sun  through  the  trees,  as  we  look 
at  the  face  of  a  clock  to  calculate  the  time. 

The  women,  who  comprehended  the  meaning 
of  these  sentences,  started  and  listened  to  the 
murmurs  of  the  jungles,  as  if  the  howling  of 
wild  beasts  had  anticipated  the  setting  of  the 
sun. 

The  elephants  had  discovered  a  bread  fruit 


tree,  and  wore  quickly  gathering  u  frugal  colla- 
tion from  the  providential  table  of  the  wilder- 
noss.     These    colossuses    doubtless    bui  p  tctod 

Unit  the  caravan  was  at  this  moment  uneasy 
about  tho  wild  beasts,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
n  a  isure  thorn,  had  tho  air  of  being  occupied 
with  a  trillo,  us  if  to  advise  them  to  tho  same 
indifForonco 

Rut.  men  do  not  always  understand  elephants. 
A  very  natural  fear  manifested  itself  in  tho  wan- 
derers, for  tho  earliest  Bhades  of  evening  wcro 
already  darkening  the  trunks  of  tho  trees  and  tin; 
water  of  tho  reservoir.  They  resumed  their  route 
towards  tho  west,  in  tho  direction  of  Almor.i. 
Tho  march  was  slow  through  tho  woods,  for  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  through  galleries  of  ver- 
dure opened  by  the  elephants,  the  fbrcSt  growing 
more  and  moro  dense i  as  it  receded  from  inhabited 
lands.  A  very  brief  twilight  was  shedding  its 
last  gleams,  and  night  fell  suddenly  like  a  black 
dome  over  our  poor  fugitives. 

Volsy  constantly  complained  of  a  devouring 
thirst,  like  all  wounded  men,  and  obstinately  re- 
fused tho  warm  water  which  remained  of  their 
stores.  Tho  doctor  also  persisted  in  refusing 
him,  when  they  crossed  a  stream,  for  cold  water 
increases  fever  after  wounds.  They  arrived  in 
a  clearing,  when  the  constellation  of  the  South- 
ern Cross  let  fall  a  ray  as  if  to  serve  for  a  com- 
pass, and  a  sheet  of  living  water  sparkled  liko 
an  immense  mirror  amid  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness. Volsy  rose  painfully  on  the  cushion  of  his 
howdah,  and  in  a  supplicating  voice,  asked  for 
one  drop  of  water.  Hebert  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  said  to  Paula,  "I  take  you  to  witness 
that  I  grant  him  this  drop  of  water  against  my 
judgment." 

It  was  the  first  time  since  they  had  left  their 
dwelling  that  Hebert  had  spoken  to  Paula.  And 
the  doctor  was  preparing  to  descend  from  the 
elephant,  when  Verlacq  stretched  out  his  right 
arm  and  said  to  him,  "  There  are  others  at  the 
watering-place." 

Two  supple  forms  were  nndulating  among  the 
grass,  and  a  hoarse  cry  from  a  mouth  of  iron 
resounded  in  this  solitude.  The  horses  uttered 
plaintive  neighings,  and  their  hair  bristled  ;  the 
elephants  shook  their  ears,  raised  their  trunks, 
and  turned  their  tusks  in  the  direction  of  the 
peril.  Disturbed  in  tbe  mystery  ui  thei?  night, 
and  on  the  banks  of  their  watering-place,  two  large 
tigers  advanced  boldly  towards  the  usurpers  of 
their  domain,  and  scented  tbe  emanations  from 
the  air  to  ascertain  the  species  of  their  enemy. 
The  horses  sheltered  themselves  behind  the 
elephants. 

The  night  breeze  bore  to  the  nostrils  of  the  ti- 
gers the  exciting  odor  of  live  flesh  and  fresh 
blood.  They  had  never  been  invited  by  nature 
to  such  a  feast;  the  intoxication  of  gluttonous 
desire  burned  in  their  brains  ;  'they  did  not  lis- 
ten to  their  instinct,  which  often  counsels  pru- 
dence, and  resolved  upon  the  attack,  using  always 
the  feline  skill  and  tactics  of  rapid  evolutions. 
Verlacq  and  Hebert,  armed  with  their  carbines, 
held  themselves  in  readiness  to  fire  when  dis- 
tance should  favor  their  aim  through  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  darkness.  Volsy  held  another  car- 
bine to  hand  it  to  his  neighbor,  and  Lula  fulfilled 
the  same  office  for  Verlacq  on  the  other  elephant. 

The  two  colossuses  played  with  their  trunks, 
with  a  sportive  air,  as  a  child  does  with  a  ribbon 
to  excite  the  tricks  of  a  kitten.  Neither  family 
traditions  nor  native  instinct  could  give  to  the 
tigers  an  idea  of  the  strange  spectacle  which  they 
witnessed  in  their  primeval  forest,  and,  as  if  to 
devote  a  moment  to  sage  reflection,  they  put 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  a  spliynx,  and  began 
to  look  at  these  unknown  aggressors. 

The  elephants  comprehended  that  their  mas- 
ters and  mistresses  were  not  traversing  these 
woods  for  pleasure,  that  they  doubtless  had  more 
serious  business,  and  that  these  impertinent  cats 
must  be  despatched  as  soon  as  possible.  With 
this  thought,  they  advanced  side  by  side,  with 
resolute  step,  uttering  a  roar  of  attack  like  an 
earthquake  unchained  by  a  volcano. 

Two  yells  replied,  and  the  tigers,  springing  to 
their  feet,  recoiled  with  slow  steps  but  with  eyes 
fixed  on  the  enemy,  and  in  a  menacing  attitude, 
which  announced  a  speedy  aggression.  At  the 
moment  they  were  simulating  an  attack  in  front, 
the  two  feline  monsters  executed  prodigious 
leaps  in  order  to  kill  the  horses  and  fall  behind 
the  caravan,  far  from  trunks  and  tusks. 

This  sort  of  tactics  sometimes  succeeds  in  the 
battles  of  men ;  the  Carthaginians  especially, 
says  history,  used  it  against  the  Romans,  and  the 
Romans  against  the  Gauls  ;  but  elephants  never 
have  been  and  never  will  be  dupes  of  these  coarse 
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agile  evolutions,  and  constantly  present  to  him 
their  trunks  and  tusks.  At  this  encounter,  tho 
tigers  in  vain  described  immense  ellipses 
to  fascinate  tho  eye  of  tho  elephants;  our 
gigantic  friends,  always  guided  by  calmness  and 
strength,  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  Invaded 
on  the  weak  side;  they  had  constituted  them- 
selves the  guardians  Of  the  men,  tho  women,  and 
even  of  tbe  horses,  and  had  determined,  In  this 
extreme  peril,  to  watch  over  the  nufoty  uf  nil, 
and  compromise  no  existence  by  human  stupidity 
or  u  fault  of  portion,  fatal  errors  ho  common 
with  ancient  and  modern  generals. 

After  the  first  moments  of  danger,  energy  re- 
turns to  the  heart,  and  we  can  even  relish  ihc 
keen  play  of  emotions.  From  tho  lop  of  her 
el  pliant,  Paula  followed  with  feverish  interest 
all  tho  phases  of  this  fearful  drama,  and  alntoi  t 
thanked  tho  chance  which  had  placed  her  in  this 
natural  amphitheatre,  where  the  colossuses  uud 
monsters  of  creation  are  about  to  fight  a  death- 
battle.  Tho  landscape  belonged  to  tho  curly 
ages  of  tho  world  ;  it  bad  the  primitive  and  wild 
grace  of  Eden  ;  an  immense  rotunda,  formed  by 
tufted  trees,  sown  with  tall  grass,  and  watered  by 
a  stream  issuing  from  tho  lake.  The  light  of 
splendid  Indians  stars  descended  through  a  thou- 
sand crevices  of  verdure  upon  the  grassy  carpet, 
and  gave  to  all  these  natural  decorations  a  fan- 
tastic hue,  surpassing  the  efforts  of  the  pencil. 

The  tigers  were  irritated  to  frenzy  by  the  im- 
movable tactics  of  the  elephants ;  they  then  at- 
tempted what  they  almost  always  do  in  these 
encounters:  these  monsters  took  a  furious  start, 
and  at  the  last  bound,  describing  a  curve,  fell 
upon  the  heads  of  the  elephants ;  the  trunks 
caught  them  by  the  neck  and  suspended  them  to 
the  ivory  tu^ks  like  sheep  in  a  marketplace.  A 
simple  movement  launched  them  in  the  air,  and 
on  their  fall,  they  received  a  blow  from  tbe  trunk 
which  crushed  them. 

The  women  tearfully  applauded  this  scene ; 
the  two  temporary  cornacs  lavished  caresses  on 
the  two  colossuses,  who  appeared  very  uensiiive 
to  these  manifestations  of  friendship.  The  sage 
Indian  naturalist  was  right  in  uttering  these 
Words,  "  The  last  word  may  be  said  of  man,  but  of 
the  elephant  never,"  At  the  moment  when  tbe 
caravan,  guided  by  the  Southern  Cross,  was 
about  to  resume  its  route,  the  elephants  picked 
up  the  bodies  of  the  tigers  with  the  ends  of  their 
trunks,  and  followed  the  direction  indicated  by 
their  conductors.  As  elephants  cannot  be  sus- 
pected of  pride,  the  fugitives  asked  one  another 
what  could  be  the  reason  why  the  conquerors 
thus  bore  off  the  trophies  of  their  glories.  Paula 
discovered  the  secret. 

"  These  great  creatures,"  said  Paula,  "  do 
nothing  without  a  motive ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
expose  us  a  Becond  time  to  such  emotions,  in 
these  jungles  where  tigers  roam,  and  they  bear  off 
their  dead  comrades,  not  as  a  trophy,  but  to  in- 
spire terror." 

A  general  assent  received  this  explanation. 

"If  a  man  should  live  with  elephants,"  said 
Hebert,  "he  would  never  commit  a  folly.  If  I 
come  out  of  this  forest  alive,  I  will  not  leave 
these." 

"  You  shall  not,"  said  Volsy,  in  a  low  voice, 
pressing  the  hand  of  his  friend,  become  his 
benefactor. 

Hebert  attached  no  importance  to  this  speech 
of  the  young  Englishman,  and  continued  bis  cares 
to  the  wounded  man  all  night.  Two  eyes  were 
always  open  to  tbe  noble  conduct  of  the  young 
physician.     Paula  observed  all. 

They  emerged  from  the  jungles  a  little  before 
sunrise.  When  the  consoling  star,  which  dispels 
phantoms  and  disperses  monsters,  rose  upon 
India,  the  caravan  was  advancing  over  a  wild 
and  barren  plain,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  the  cactus  and  euphorbia.  The  tall  vegeta- 
tion had  disappeared.  They  halted  for  the  morn 
ing  repast  in  the  ruins  of  the  pagoda  of  Neer 
Joor,  destroyed,  it  is  said,  in  1405,  by  Tamer- 
lane, when  this  ferocious  ravager  went  to 
conquer  China,  passing  through  Nepaul. 

Youth,  moral  courage,  and  even  emotion  had 
already  wrought  a  very  gratifying  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  Volsy  ;  but  to  secure  his  re- 
covery, the  physician  continued  tbe  severity  of 
his  treatment ;  he  constituted  himself  the  nurse 
of  his  friend,  and  nothing  could  for  a  moment 
divert  him  from  his  duties. 

From  the  ruins  of  the  pagoda  to  the  Chinese 
hostelry  of  Almora,  no  annoying  incident  dis- 
turbed the  caravan,  even  during  the  nights  passed 
in  the  open  air.  When  they  had  arrived  at  a 
place  of  repose   and   safety,  Volsy,  almost  re- 
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covered,  thanks  to  the  devotion  of  Hebert,  asked 
five  minutes'  conversation  with  his  young  doctor. 
The  tone  of  the  request  was  mysterious,  and  af- 
fected the  heart  of  Hebert  more  than  the  noc- 
turnal encounter  with  the  tigers. 

"  Hebert,"  said  Volsy,  "  do  you  remember  our 
last  conversation  in  the  green  hall  of  the  dwelling 
of  Eivares  1" 

"  A  little — I  think — yes,"  stammered  the 
young  physician. 

"  On  that  day,"  resumed  Volsy,  "  we  played 
a  game  unworthy  of  our  friendship  ;  we  essayed 
to  deceive  each  other  like  two  diplomatists.  At 
twenty-five  we  had  gray  hairs." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Hebert,  smiling,  "  that 
I  have  6ome  remembrance  of  it." 

"  Dear  doctor,"  resumed  Volsy,  in  a  serious 
tone,  "  do  not  let  us  recommence.  As  for  me, 
I  will  ask  you  frankly,  '  Do  you  love  Mademoi- 
selle Paula  Eivares  ?'  Silence  is  the  resource  of 
honest  people  who  do  not  wish  to  tell  a  falsehood. 
You  love  her." 

"  Well !"  interrupted  Hebert,  recovering  his 
energy,  "you  will  not  be  surprised  if  I  quit  you 
this  evening,  to  travel  in  the  neighborhood, 
among  the  European  establishments  of  Hima- 
laya." 

"And  you  will  depart  alone,  Hebert?" 

"With  my  brave  Verlacq,  who  from  a  ser- 
vant has  become  my  friend.  Advancement  is 
quickly  made  beneath  an  Indian  Bun." 

"  Yon  are  right,  Hebert.  That  gives  me  an 
idea."  He  wiped  away  two  tears,  suppressed  a 
burst  of  grief,  and  continued  thus  :  "  Friend 
Hebert,  I  have  seen  my  father  and  mother  mas- 
sacred before  my  eyes ;  have  saved  of  my  family 
only  my  poor  little  sister,  now  an  orphan.  I 
owe  myself  to  this  child  and  to  my  country. 
A  frightful  war  has  commenced,and  every  English 
deserter  is  a  coward  and  infamous.  Yes,  I  have 
dreamed  of  marriage,  but  under  a  serener  sky. 
To  marry  at  my  age,  with  my  profession,  and  in 
present  circumstances,  would  be  to  pass  over  to 
the  enemy.  I  will  die  at  my  post,  if  necessary, 
but  a  young  wife  shall  not  wear  mourning 
for  my  death  in  her  honeymoon.  I  will  depart 
this  evening  to  join  Havolock  ;  you  shall  adopt 
my  sister,  and  espouse  Paula  Rivares." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Hebert 
stood  as  if  transfixed  with  grief  and  joy  by  tho 
unexpectedness  of  this  declaration,  and  stam- 
mered some  incoherent  words,  the  meaning  of 
which  was  derived  by  Volsy,  who  added : 

"  There  is  no  objection  to  be  made  to  an  irre- 
vocable determination.  You  would  raise  doubts 
of  Paula's  consent :  your  doubts  will  soon  be 
dispelled.  In  my  fearful  journey,  my  dear  He- 
bert, you  bad  my  lifo  in  your  hands  twouty  times, 
and  guarded  carefully  as  a  treasure,  that  lifo 
which  was  killing  you.  I  have  not  lost  a  single 
movement  of  Paula,  even  on  the  night  of  the 
tigers.  I  affirm  to  you  that  you  have  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  the  young,  heroic  girl.  After 
my  departure,  you  will  have  more." 

All  the  objections  of  Hebert  gave  way  before 
the  energetic  will  of  Volsy.  The  day  passed 
very  sadly,  for  the  young  officer  soon  announced 
to  all  his  inevitable  rosolution,  and  each,  in  the 
depths  of  his  heart  acknowledged  that  Volsy  as  a 
soldier,  could  not  act  otherwise.  In  times  of 
war,  duty  is  the  command  of  God.  The  adieux 
were  heart-rending,  but  Volsy,  who  thought  he 
had  already  heard  the  cannon  of  Lticknow,  tore 
himself  violently  from  the  embraces  of  his  friends, 
set  out  on  horseback,  and  directed  himself  to 
the  left  shore  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  spark  of 
Meerut  had  already  kindled  the  fires  of  rebellion. 

Rivares,  Hebert  and  the  ladies  settled  tempo- 
rarily at  Almora,  in  a  house  built  on  the  Euro- 
pean plan,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  After 
five  months  had  sorrowfully  rolled  away,  they 
learned  that  poor  Volsy,  serving  as  captain 
under  General  Havelock.had  been  killed  at  Cawn- 
pore.  Alas !  in  this  world  everything  ends,  even 
mourning  !  A  letter,  received  at  Marseilles  last 
November,  announces  that  the  marriage  of  He- 
bert and  Paula  will  take  place  soon  as  the  family 
arrangements  admit. 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  LIDDESDALE. 
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THE  DIAMOND  WEARER. 

I  must  tell  you  of  a  very  sensible,  uncommon- 
ly matter-of-fact  gentleman  in  this  city,  who, 
unites  to  all  the  strong-minded  qualities  of  his 
sex  the  most  feminine  fondness  for  brilliants. 
He  wears  about  S6000  worth  stuck  about  him  in 
every  accountable  shape.  Shirt  studs,  sleeve 
buttons,  breastpin,  and  numerous  finger  rings, 
are  all  single  stones  of  the  first  water ;  and  the 
same  charming  jewels  gleam  in  the  open  links  of 
his  watch  chain,  and  are  thickly  studded  in  the 
back  of  his  time-keeper.  It  is  an  odd  fancy, 
for  a  man  who  is  exceedingly  plain  and  rather 
negligent  in  his  other  attire.— CAar/es(o»  Paper. 


"  How*  else  shall  I  prove  that  my  love  for  you 
is  boundless  ?"  uttered  an  impassioned  lover  to 
a  very  fair  and  lovely  girl,  who  had  turned  away 
as  the  speaker  concluded  a  foimer  whispered 
sentence. 

"  By  doing  my  bidding,  my  Lord  of  Athole," 
she  now  replied,  in  a  haughty  tone. 

"  Ay,  sweet  Annie  ;  but  have  you  considered 
how  difficult  the  task  imposed  ? — to  cease  gazing 
on  you,  when  every  feature  is  beauty's  own — to 
leave  you,  while  there  are  yet  words  on  my  tongue 
to  tell  you  all  I  would  brave  for  your  love.  In- 
deed, Annie,  I  cannot  leave  while  there  is  yet 
one  of  hope's  bright  sparks  in  my  bosom." 

"Then  I  wish  I  might  pluck  it  thence,  Sir 
Knight." 

"Nay,  you  cannot.  Listen,  while  I  again  re- 
count all  that  I  would  do  for  one  of  your  heart- 
cheering  smiles.  Have  I  not  told  you,  dearest, 
that  your  father  should  soon  be  once  more  with 
his  own  dearly-loved  child — on  ihe  hills  of  wild 
Liddesdale?  Then,  too,  I  would  gather  round 
me  thrice  the  number  of  brave  hearts  and  strong 
6words  {even  including  the  renowned  Dalwol- 
By,  lady),  which  your  sire  owns.  Annie  Doug- 
las, I  would  join  your  brave  father's  followers ; 
his  wrongs  should  be  mine." 

"Again,  Sir  Knight!"  she  exclaimed,  in  an 
offended  tone,  "  do  you  offend  my  ears  again 
with  your  base  proffers  ?  Do  you  think  that  by 
proving  traitor  to  the  cause  you  have  chosen, 
you  will  win  my  favor?  I  will  rio  longer  listen 
to  you.  And  as  for  liberating  Lidde&dale'B  lord, 
learn,  Sir  Knight,  that  his  followers  have  prof- 
fered his  ransom,  and  in  a  few  days  you  may  call 
till  the  strength  you  have  vaunted  to  your  aid, 
for  they  need  it  who  raise  their  arm  against 
his — " 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  sound 
of  a  horse's  hoofs  which  seemed  lo  be  fast  ap- 
proaching the  valley  in  which  they  stood. 

"  It  is  some  one  of  our  followers,  my  Lord  of 
Athole,"  she  continued;  "  I  warn  you  to  bo 
gone  1" 

"But,  dearest,  first  tell  mo  that  you  will  think 
favorably  of  the  risk  I  have  run  to  gaze  on  the 
far-famed  flower  of  Liddcsdalo  ?" 

"  I  will  converse  with  you  no  longer.  Fare- 
well, my  lord,"  she  replied. 

Atholo  placed  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and 
vaulting  gracefully  into  the  saddle,  waved  a  kiss 
on  the  breeze  which  came  softly  over  the-  check 
of  Annie,  exclaiming: 

"  Adieu,  my  pretty  wild  flower — I  will  yet  win 
your  love;"  then  spurring  the  gay  steed,  was 
lost  to  sight  before  the  other  horseman  was  seen 
as  a  black  speck  on  the  hill-top. 

For  some  minutes  Annie  stood  vacantly  gaz- 
ing on  the  lessening  figure  of  Atholo,  and  think- 
ing of  the  treacherous  proposals  ho  had  made  her; 
but  now  the  hasty  approach  of  the  other  roused 
her  from  the  reverie. 

"  It  is  De  Vipont,  with  news  of  my  father,  or 
commands  from  him,"  she  murmured  ;  "  but  no, 
'tis  a  stranger,  and  young  and  handsome,  loo. 
Perhaps  he  is  a  friend  to  England — and  hero  I 
am  alone,  unattended.  O,  there  is  Scotland's 
plumed  bonnet!  doubtless  he  bears  tidings  of 
our  troops." 

He  was  even  by  her  side,  as  she  concluded ; 
and,  instantly  leaping  from  his  horse,  bent  his 
knee  before  her,  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Scotland's  prido !  Liddesdale's  famed  one  1 
for  you  can  be  no  other;  tell  me,  lady,  if  you  are 
the  envied  Annie  1" 

With  a  crimsoned  cheek,  and  a  downcast  eye, 
she  replied  softly : 

"  I  call  Liddesdale's  Douglas  a  father." 

"  Then,  Annie  Douglas,  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsy 
bears  you  a  command  from  his  own  lips." 

"  Rise,  rise,  sir  !"  she  exclaimed  hurriedly,  and 
glancing  timidly  on  the  fine  features  raised  to  her 
face.  "Does  Scotland's  bravest  kneel  before 
one  of  her  maidens,  whom  it  would  better  be- 
come to  hold  the  rein  while  your  foot  is  in  the 
stirrup  ?  but  I  had  forgotten  ;  you  said  you  bad 
a  command  from  my  father.  Have  you  then 
spoken  with  him1?" 

"  Ay,  fairest;  he  is  once  again  come  to  glad- 
den Scotland  with  his  presence ;  and  in  token 
to  you  that  my  words  hold  the  stamp  of  truth,  I 
bring  you  this  ring." 

A  blush  of  shame  crimsoned  even  her  fair 
brow  as  she  gazed  on  it,  and  remembered  that 


she  had  been  thus  holding  converse  with  a  strang- 
er who  had  but  called  himself  as  one  of  their 
bravest  champions,  and  for  the  sincerity  of  whose 
words  she  had  required  no  further  proof1  than  a 
handsome  face  and  frank  bearing. 

But  he  had  called  himself  by  a  title  which  had 
never  been  uttered  in  her  presence  except  in  terms 
of  pride  and  admiration  by  every  noble  who  had 
graced  the  feasts  at  her  own  castle  home ;  and, 
unwittingly  she  had  suffered  it  to  become  rooted 
amid  the  tenderest  feelings  of  her  heart,  till  even 
its  mention  had  banished  from  her  mind  every 
remembrance  of  maidenly  cantion  and  pride, 
and  thrilled  her  woman's  feeling  to  their  depths. 
"-  Shame  is  it  to  me,  Sir  Knight,"  she  said  at 
length,  in  a  broken  voice,  "  to  look  on  my  brave 
sire's  token.  You  can  think  me  but  a  bold  las- 
sie, and  it  brings  to  my  sad  memory  that  I  have 
not  yet  bidden  you  to  our  board,  where  I,  alas  ! 
must  play  the  hostess ;  for  my  angel  mother  is  at 
rest— my  father,  as  you  know,  is  watching  his 
country's  interest." 

Dalwolsy  joyfully  took  his  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  led  him  by  the  side  of  Annie,  beguiling  the 
way  with  words,  the  same  she  had  often  heard, 
but  never  till  then  felt.  First,  though,  Douglas's 
command  was  Dalwolsy's  theme. 

"  You  must  away  with  the  morrow's  dawn, 
lady,"  he  said ;  "  every  vassal  roust  hence  to  his 
lord's  banner.  Then,  Annie,  your  father  thinks 
truly,  that  a  scarcely  inhabited  castle  is  not  a  fit 
place  for  one  like  you." 

"Ramsay,"  she  interrupted,  "whither  would 
he  send  me  ?  Sir,"  pointing  to  the  castle  turrets 
as  they  rose  to  view,  "  I  have  so  long  called  that 
homo,  I  should  weep  to  leave  it.  Nobles  have 
whispered  in  my  ear  that  other  hills  are  fairer 
than  Liddesdale — that  their  own  castles  are  more 
than  our  hermitage,  and  their  vassals  braver  than 
the  Douglas's  followers — but,  Sir  Ramsay,  I  have 
not  believed  them  ;  tell  me,  then,  whither  my 
honored  sire  wills  me  to  go?" 

"  I  must  bear  you  safely  to  Kildrummie,  lady, 
where  you  will  be  safe,  since  the  stout-hearted 
Christina  Moray  defends  it ;  and  where,  more- 
over, you  will  be  surrounded  by  some  of  Scot- 
land's maidens  equal  in  rank  to  yourself.  Think, 
Annie,  do  you  not  fancy  your  days  tho  merrier 
already,  that  you  arc  going  to  sojourn  in*a  castle 
famed  for  gallantry  and  mirth  ?" 

"  But  my  mother's  grave,  Alexander  Ramsay  ?" 
returned  Annie,  in  a  broken,  mournful  voice,  and 
raising  her  tearful  eyes  imploringly.  "I  am  a 
wilful  creature,  Ramsay,"  she  continued,  "but  I 
always  fly  to  that  tomb  of  peace  when  my  heart 
heats  too  fiercely.  I  shall  leave  in  our  hermit- 
age the  only  happiness  I  have  known  when  Lid- 
desdale's lord  was  far  away  in  the  southern  land." 
"  Your  only  happiness,  lady  1"  repeated  Ram- 
say, casting  a  meaning  glanco  to  the  hill-top  over 
which  Athole  had  disappeared.  "Pardon  mo; 
but  I  had  imagined  your  happiness  was  centered 
in  the  living  rather  than  the  dead." 

Annie  blushed  and  smiled  as  she  caught  his 
meaning,  and  replied : 

"  Ay ;  you  are  fancying  that  yonder  gallant 
was  a  true — love.     He  has  said  he  is."    - 
"  And  you  doubt  it  ?" 

"Nay,  I  know  not  that  I  havo  ever  thought 
about  it.  Tell  me,  Sir  Alexander,  would  you — 
and  you  have  boasted  over  much  bravery  and 
lovo — would  you  ride  away  at  the  glimpse  of  a 
single  horsoman  V 

"Might  I  dio  anywhere  but  on  the  field  of 
glory,  if  I  did  !  But,  Annie,  does  your  father 
know  this?" 

"Know  what,  Sir  Knight?  Do  you  think  I 
would  trouble  his  ears  with  the  trash  that  Athole's 
earl,  Scotland's  enemy,  whispers  to  a  Douglas  ?" 
"  Athole !"  exclaimed  Ramsay,  with  a  height- 
ened color ;  "  by  my  good  sword,  we  will  give 
him  other  work  to  do  than  galloping  over  our 
hills  in  search  of  our  fairest  maidens.  Annie, 
young  leddy  Douglas — if  you  love  him,  do  not 
tell  me  so — for  I  have  sworn  to  dip  my  sword 
in  his  blood ;  and  if  such  words  came  from  your 
lips,  I  fear  me  I  should  be  perjured." 

Annie  gazed  with  surprise  on  the  glowing  eyes 
and  heaving  chest  of  Ramsay. 

"I  love  him!"  she  exclaimed,  stopping  sud- 
denly in  her  walk,  "an'  I  did,  Sir  Knight,  I 
would  either  root  it  from  my  bosom,  or  never 
again  set  foot  in  Liddesdale.  But  I  hate  him, 
Ramsay;  his  very  words  and  voice  are  my  de- 
testation. But  we  shall  shortly  be  in  the  halls 
of  a  Douglas,  and  Athole  is  not  a  name  to  breathe 
there.  Rather  let  its  walls  resound  in  honor  of 
its  guest?" 

Ramsay  did  not  neglect  to  repay  her  words  in 
kind;  and  their  effect  may  be  best  judged  from 


the  knowledge  that,  at  the  next  morning's  dawn, 
he  was  plighting  and  receiving  vows  of  faith  at 
her  mother's  grave,  ere  they  began  their  journey 
towards  Kildrummie. 

Annie  was  attended  by  her  maidens,  and  Dal- 
wolsy led  a  troop  of  the  bravest  hearts  in  Liddes- 
dale. It  will  not  be  surprising,  then,  to  learn 
that  it  was  a  mirthful  train  which  wended  its  way 
towards  the  castle;  but  as  they  neared  it,  their 
spirits  flagged,  and  the  merry  jokes  grew  less  fre- 
quent among  the  men  and  maidens,  and  Annie 
and  Dalwolsy  seemed  deeply  buried  in  thought. 
"  Do  not  the  horses  grow  weary  ?"  said  Annie, 
after  a  long  silence,  during  which  she  had  imag- 
ined their  pace  to  slacken. 

"No,  dearest,"  replied  Ramsay;  "they  are 
but  too  ready  to  bear  you  on.  Your  father  is 
awaiting  me — my  country  calls  me  ;  I  may  not 
then  even  allow  my  heart  to  guide  me,  or  I 
should  say  it  were  necessary  to  rest  here.  But 
look,  Annie;  yonder  turret  is  Kildrummie,  and 
there  we  must  part,  but  we  meet  again,  love,  be- 
fore long.  Will  you  give  me  a  golden  tress  to 
show  your  father  as  a  token  of  your  love  when  I 
shall  ask  you  of  him  ?" 

"  Take  your  sword,  Ramsay,  and  cat  it  from 
beneath  my  hood — but  stay,  it  is  a  work  unfitting 
the  dread  of  England.  Call  one  of  the  vassals 
hither,  and  use  his  less  valued  weapon." 

But  Ramsay  cut  the  bright  lock  while  she  was 
yet  speaking,  and  placed  it  in  the  folds  of  his 
vest. 

They  were  now  called  to  from  the  walls  of 
Kildrummie,  in  a  deep  masculine  tone,  but  which, 
to  Annie's  surprise,  proceeded  from  one  of  her 
own  sex,  "  the  heroic  Christina  Morcy,"  who 
was  summoning  the  numerous  sentinels  to  their 
posts.. 

Dalwolsy  was  admitted  on  the  instant,  with 
the  young  Lady  Douglas  and  her  maidens,  but 
the  former  staid  only  to  repeat  that  Annie  was 
committed  to  her  guardianship  by  tho  llower  of 
the  Scottish  chivalry,  to  receive  a  gracious  prom- 
ise of  protection  from  the  Lady  Moray,  and  per- 
haps the  lingering  farewell  of  one  other,  before, 
placing  his  bonnet  on  his  brow,  ho  was  bowing 
gracefully  on  his  steed  as  ho  led  his  little  band 
on  then  now  weary  march. 

Annie  stood  silently  by  the  side  of  her  brave 
hostess,  but  quite  unconscious  of  such  presenco, 
for  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  lessening  plume 
which  was  tossed  to  and  fro  in  tho  varying 
breezes. 

"  Annie  Douglas,"  at  length  interrupted  Lady 
Moray,  "  do  you  see  yonder  cloud  of  dust,  which 
grows  more  denso  with  ovcry  passing  moment  ? 
You  do  !  Then,  maiden,  I  will  tell  you  that  we 
are  not  calling  every  hand  to  its  post  for  mere 
pastime-.  That  mist,  in  every  probability,  circles 
foes.  You  start !  Nay,  you  havo  but  a  weakly 
heart  for  the  brido  of  a  soldier." 

Annie's  eyes  sank  beneath  the  keon  glanco  of 
tho  Lady  Moray,  and  she  wondered,  in  her  sim- 
plicity, how  she  could  have  learned  anything  that 
had  passed  between  her  and  Ramsay. 

"  But,  Annie  Douglas,"  continued  her  hostess, 
with  a  kindly  smile,  and  parting  the  long  golden 
ringlets  from,  the  downcast  cheek,  "  do  you  think 
that  Dalwolsy's  eyes  speak  a  language  unintelli- 
gible to  all,  save  you?  and  that  your  smile  can 
be  read  alone  by  him  ?  No,  no  ;  remember,  for 
the  future,  that  others  than  yourself  havo  eyes. 
But  go  within  and  throw  yourself  on  a  velvet 
couch,  and  dream  again  each  look  and  word,  and 
sigh,  while  we  deal  with  more  substantial  matter. 
Within  with  you  !  within  !" 

Annie  was  not  disinclined,  after  her  fatigues, 
to  profit  by  the  request  of  her  kind  protectress, 
who  now  accompanied  her  to  a  chamber,  where 
she  ranged  her  maidens  round  her,  and  was  soon 
again  in  the  little  chapel  at  Liddesdale,  with 
Dalwolsy  plighting  his  faith  at  her  side. 

Meanwhile  Athole's  earl  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  contrived  to  be  an  unobserved  spectator  of 
the  meeting  between  Annie  and  Dalwolsy,  whom 
he  had  recognized  by  his  plumed  bonnet  and 
gay  bearing,  by  merely  riding  round  the  hill's 
side  and  coming  again  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
spot  where  they  stood.  He  watched  Annie's 
blushes,  listened  to  the  words  of  kindness  which 
fell  from  her  lips,  and  the  homage  paid  her  by 
Dalwolsy. 

When  they  moved  away,  he  hastily  drew  from 
his  saddle-bow  a  small  bundle,  which,  it  seemed, 
contained  the  dress  of  Liddesdale's  vassals. 
This  he  quickly  donned,  and,  taking  a  different 
route,  arrived  at  the  castle  long  before  those  who 
had  loitered  so  willingly  on  the  way.  He  then 
bent  his  steps  to  an  outer  wall,  where  it  appeared 
he  was  expected,  for  a  very  pretty  but  simple 
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looking  girl  returned  his  salutation,  adding,  that 
ho  waa  a  "  tardy  callant." 

"Nay,  Joanio,  then  I  must  ask  forgiveness.  I 
have  boon  Hponding  my  time  on  my  master's 
businoss,  but  each  momont  was  an  hour  before  I 
could  roach  you."  And  ho  passed  bin  arm  tcn- 
dorly  round  hor  waist,  while  ho  continued : 
"  You  nood  not  hasten  homo,  for  your  mistress  is 
beguiling  hor  ovoning  walk  by  listening  to  words 
which  are  honoyod  to  hor  oar  as  yours  to  mino. 
You  will  go  hence  many  a  weary  milo  to-morrow. 
Listen,  Jeanie ;  my  master  loves  your  mistrosw 
even  as  I  do  you,  ho  nood  not  bottor;  but  ho  is 
not  happy  us  I  am,  Jeunio,  for  you  know  that  sho 
has  scorned  his  suit,  though  ho  has  risked  so 
much  to  come  hither  just  to  gazo  on  a  bright  oyo. 
He  has  hruw  lands  which  sho  might  call  hor  tiin, 
and  siller  ono'  to  purchase  half  Scotland,  and  it 
is  my  lord's  wish  that  sho  should  love  him  ;  but 
the  Douglas  has  sent  ono  hither  to  boar  hor  to  a 
far  awn  castle  for  protection,  and  this  ono  she 
will  lovo,  despite  my  lord  and  yours,  if  some 
moasuro  bo  not  taken  to  make  hor  Countess  of 
Atholo  quickly," 

"Ay,"  interrupted  tho  maiden,  "but  maybe 
my  young  teddy  loos  anithor  far,  far  hotter.'* 

"  A  woman's  suggestion,  or  rather,"  said  he, 
checking  tho. impatient  tone  with  which  ho  be- 
gun, "  I  own  that  you  show  a  kindly  heart.  But 
I  tell  you  this  is  a  moro  momentary  fancy,  just 
to  be  pervorse ;  this  Dalwolsy  will  be  off  to  tho 
wars  and  forget  that  he  ever  set  foot  on  Lid- 
desdale." 

"But  how  to  bring  her  to  consent  to  such  a 
measure  V 

"  Have  you  not  some  token  which  you  could 
give  my  mastor,  and  which  might  come  from  her 
father?  Nay,  there  is  nothing  in  those  words  to 
make  my  Jeanie  start.  Tho  Leddy  Annie  will 
soon  acknowledge  that  wo  have  planned  her 
happiness." 

"  But  I  fear  me — " 

"  What  should  you  fear,"  he  interrupted, 
"when  my  arm  encircles  you?  Bethink  of 
something  that  may  serve  my  master,  and  I  must 
away  quickly,  though  to  meet  you  again  shortly, 
when  I  hope  we  may  serve  under  our  mutual 
master." 

The  thoughts  which  crept  over  the  maiden's 
heart  at  this  suggestion,  completed  all  he  wished. 
She  turned  hastily  to  him  and  replied  :  "  There 
is  her  mother's  portrait,  which  my  lord  always 
carries  with  him  when  he  gangs  awa'  with  the 
sodger  lads,  but  he  was  roused  so  hastily  by  this 
last  call,  that  he  left  it  in  the  closet ;  if  your 
lord  take  that,  Bhe  will  credit  the  token." 

"It  is  well,  dearest;  hasten,  and  bring  it 
hither." 

Then,  as  she  left  his  side,  he  murmured :  "  A 
blessing  on  her  for  a  kind-hearted  lassie !  Me- 
thinks  I  have  the  haughty  Annie  in  my  toils 
now.  What  a  fool  I  am  thus  to  intrigue  for  a 
wild,  though  beautiful  flower,  when  a  whole  par- 
terre of  richer  ones  are  spread  for  my  choosing ! 
But  she  has  scorned  me ;  that  is  sufficient  to  de- 
cide her  mine.  Ah,  my  pretty  Jeanie !"  as  the 
girl  approached  with  the  portrait,  "  there  is  not 
another  like  you  in  broad  Scotland.  For  the 
present,  I  must  away,  but  in  a  few  days  we  meet 
again." 

And  so  saying,  he  placed  the  picture  in  his 
bosom,  and  pressing  a  most  deceitful  kiss  on  her 
lips,  he  remounted  his  horse  and  galloped  off. 
But  Jeanie,  the  simple,  kind-hearted  Jeanie,  stood 
gazing  after  him  with  all  tho  yearning  of  wo- 
man's affection  in  her  tearful  eye  and  pallid 
cheek,  and  she  placed  every  confidence  in  the 
completion  of  her  lady's  happiness,  since  it  was 
an  earl  who  was  to  wed  her,  and  bring  so  many, 
or  at  least  one  brave  heart  (so  she  fancied),  to  the 
standard  of  her  lord. 

But  now  to  return  to  Annie  Douglas,  who, 
perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  had  passed  in 
that  meeting,  was  fondly  dreaming  of  other  and 
more  valued  presence,  when  she  was  aroused 
by  Lady  Moray's  hand  placed  lightly  on  her 
cheek. 

"I  have  dismissed  your  maidens,  love,  for  the 
Earl  of  Athole  waits  on  you.  Ay,  I  was  wrong 
in  conjecturing  that  enemies  approached.  See, 
dear,"  as  Strathbogio  entered,  "  he  wears  the 
dress  which  best  becomes  all  who  own  hearts  of 
steel.  But  I  prevent  his  delivering  you  a  mes- 
sage from  your  father.'' 

"From  my  father!"  repeated  Annie.  "Nay, 
nay,  my  lady,  I  must  have  other  proof  of  it  than 
mere  words." 

Athole's  tongue  burned  to  tell  her  that  she  had. 
not  always  displayed  bo  much  caution  in  ascer- 
taining such  truths,  but  he  dared  not  give  the 


thought  utterance  now.  lie  drew  forth  tho  por- 
trait and  placed  it  Imlorc  llio  nsluiiishod  hut  in- 
stantly convinced   Annii\ 

"Then  I  am  to  welcome  a  friond  of-  Liddei- 
dale's  lord,  Sir  Knight;  believe  me,  as  BUCh,yOU 
are  welcome" 

These  few  words  she  uttered  with  tho  most 
complaisant  air,  to  atone  for  tho  suspicion  her 
first  greeting  had  evinced. 

"  Such  welcome  from  your  lips,  lady,"  ho  re- 
turned, sorrowfully,  and  with  the  utmost  respect, 
"  woro  enough  to  repay  mo,  ovon  though  I  had 
lost  honor  in  tho  exchange,  instead  of  gaining  it. 
But  I  will  endeavor  to  remember  the  lesson 
so  lately  loarnod,"  and  ho  bowed  lowly  to  hor. 
"  But,"  ho  continued,  "  I  bring  you  a  message 
and  bidding — you  cannot  dispute  their  truth.  I 
am  hut  sorry,  An — lady,  that  my  words  require 
aught  to  certify  them  as  such  to  your  ear."  Then 
turning  a  flushed  cliook  to  tho  surprised  Lady 
Moray,  ho  inquired  :  "  lias  our  bravo  Dalwolsy 
left  hero?" 

"Ay,  Sir  Atholo.  I  would  he  had  tarried  to 
welcomo  you  to  Scotland's  glory,"  returned  the 
animated  Christina, 

"  It  would  have  increased  my  present  happi- 
ness, doubtless,  lady,"  said  tho  wily  earl ;  "  but 
since  he  has  left,  the  bidding  I  bore  him  rests 
with  rae.  Young  leddy,  you  must  hence  to  your 
father,  and  I  wish,  since  I  hear  it  is  also  your 
desire,  that  one  other  had  been  here  to  be  your 
escort." 

"  You  mean  our  Ramsay,  my  lord.  By  my 
sword,  Athole,  you  have  a  discerning  eye  Ay, 
Annie,  'tis  a  deep-dyed  blush  of  yours." 

The  Lady  Moray  spoke  truly.  Annie's  cheek 
burned  in  its  depth  of  crimson  as  she  turned  it 
from  the  jealous  eye  fixed  upon  it,  but  which 
grew  softened  in  smiles  as  he  smothered  tumult- 
uous throbs  of  love  and  hatred  in  his  bosom,  and 
in  a  winning  and  respectful  tone  he  asked 
when  the  Lady  Annie  would  be  prepared  to 
depart. 

She  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the  beautiful 
picture  before  her,  as  if  tracing  in  its  placid 
smile  an  approval  or  disapproval  of  this  sudden 
and,  to  her,  inexplicable  bidding;  for  she  felt, 
though  she  knew  not  why,  with  such  a  tolsen,  a 
distrust  for  which  she  blamed  herself,  even  while 
unable  to  repress  tho  fast  falling  tears. 

"How's  this,  Annie  Douglas  V  demanded  the 
Lady  Moray,  "  do  you  hesitate  to  join  your 
father  ?  Maybe,  faint-hearted  one,  you  fear  the 
sounds  of  clashing  swords  and  the  battle  call." 

"  No,  no,  indeed  no,  lady.  But  'tis  rarely  I 
gaze  on  these  features  without  giving  way  to 
this  weakness,"  said  Annie ;  then,  for  the  first 
time  raising  her  eyes  to  Athole's,  she  continued : 
"  My  lord,  I  wait  your  pleasure." 

"  Then  so  soon  as  the  sun's  bright  heralding 
crimson  is  in  the  east,  we  will  away." 

"And  now  to  the  banquet  hall,  Strathbogie," 
interrupted  Lady  Moray ;  "  we  will  summon 
minstrelsy,  and  pass  in  friendly  converse  and 
mirthful  laugh,  some  of  the  few  intervening 
hours." 

And  at  the  morning's  dawn,  Annie  and  her 
maidens  were  mounted  ready  for  the  journey, 
during  which  Athole  preceded  them  by  some 
paces,  the  little  band  of  soldiers  bringing  up  in 
the  rear.  They  were  fast  approaching  the  forest 
of  Kilblene,  where  they  were  first  to  halt,  and  as 
yet  the  silence  was  unbroken.  Annie  was  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see  a  regularly  encamped  army, 
though  small  in  number,  and  her  heart  failed  her 
as  she  noticed  tbat  the  officer  who  approached 
her,  wore  the  military  dress  of  England,  as  in- 
deed did  all,  save  the  few  accompanying  Athole. 

She  and  her  train  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  tent  prepared  for  her  reception,  and  to  which 
Athole  soon  sent,  requesting  permission  to  speak 
in  private  with  her.  Her  heart  misgave  her, 
when,  bidding  her  favorite  attendant  alone  re- 
main with  her,  she  awaited  the  entrance  of 
Athole. 

It  was  not  long  ere  he  stood  by  her  side.  The 
respect  hitherto  displayed  in  bis  every  word  and 
action  seemed  to  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and 
to  have  given  way  to  a  self-satisfied  and  almost 
exultant  air,  and  the  composure  of  his  counte- 
nance to  a  supercilious  smile.  He,  too,  now  wore 
the  English  dress. 

"My  Lord  of  Athole,"  said  Annie,  in  answer 
to  his  request  that  they  might  be  quite  alone, 
"  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  me  which  may 
not  as  well  reach  the  ear  of  my  confidential 
maiden,  as — " 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  tho  girl  shrinking 
on  hor  knees  before  her,  pale,  and  shutting  her 
eyes  as  Athole's  wore  bent  upon  her,  his  lips 


vainly  endeavoring  to  give  his  rage  utterance,  an 
be  recognized  Joanio. 

"  Lady,  lady  I"  she  exclaimed,  in  an  agonized 
tone,  "  ilo  not  listen  to  him  I  bid  him  loavo  you, 
and  I  will  tell  you  all  1  how  foolish  I  have  boon, 
how  huso  ho  is — all,  ail  I"  and  she  sank  fainting 
at  hor  mistress's  feet. 

"  Tho  girl  has  lost  her  senses,  young  lady," 
said  Atholo,  scornfully,  as  Annie  ga/,ed  on  tho 
lifeless  form  with  tho  utmost  astonishment. 
Then,  as  sho  summoned  hor  other  attendants,  ho 
bowed  and  left  tho  tent. 

Sho  was  now  convinced  that  there  was  treach- 
ory  in  the  proceedings,  but  hour  after  hour 
passed,  and  still  Jeanie  lay  in  tho  same  uncon- 
scious state.  Suddonly  tho  battlo-cry  was  raised, 
and  Annie  was  despatching  a  messenger  to  learn 
tho  reason,  when  Athole,  with  flushed  cheeks  and 
hurried  manner,  rushed  into  her  presence. 

"  Annio  Douglas !"  ho  exclaimed,  throwing 
his  battle  cloak  around  her,  "  we  aro  surrounded 
by  enomies.  I  will  not  leave  you  to  become  the 
bride  of  tho  hated  Ramsay.  I  do  not  belong  to 
your  boasted  Scotland.  And  listen,  if  I  live  and 
conquer  now,  you  shall  away  with  mo  to  Eng- 
land— if  I  dio,  you  die  too  !" 

But  Annie  did  not  hear  tho  threat,  for  sho  was 
lying,  a  deathlike  paleness  on  her  lips  and  face, 
in  his  arms,  and  he  was  bearing  her  to  his  own 
steed.  Then,  as  he  clasped  her  with  ono  arm, 
the  other  outstretched  sword  in  hand,  ho  touched 
the  rock  which  stood  beside  him,  and  swore  to 
bo  victorious,  or  die.  His  soldiers  were  dropping 
around  him  as  each  arrow  whistled  down  from 
the  eminence  whereon  the  enemy  stood,  and  upon 
whom  Athole  had  fixed  a  glassy  stare,  for  he 
recognized  in  the  tartans  and  plumes  waving  to 
and  fro  in  the  breeze,  Dalwolsy  and  Douglas 
of  Liddesdale. 

"Ah !"  he  exclaimed,  "  have  you  learned  that 
Athole  bears  the  prize  ?  Dearest,"  as  he  turned 
to  the  beautiful  being  he  grasped  in  his  hated 
embrace,  and  pressing  her  cold  lips  to  his,  "  we 
do  not  part." 

An  arrow  was  shot  from  a  bow  which  was 
stretched  over  the  precipice,  and  Athole  fell ; 
another  followed  it — Annie  was  bleeding  by  his 
side. 

With  the  agony  returned  consciousness,  and 
when  she  raised  her  eyes,  Alexander  Ramsay's 
arms  were  round  her,  while  her  father  and  maid- 
ens were  weeping  beside  him  ;  but  Ramsay's  eyes 
were  tearless,  though  his  soul  was  bitterness 
itself.  His  bosom,  which  was  heaving  tumultu- 
ously,  alone  betrayed  the  inward  workings  of  his 
spirit,  as  he  gasped  out :  "  Annie,  my  affianced 
bride,  it  was  my  hand  laid  that  dastard  low,  and 
my  hand,  but,  O,  how  unwittingly,  stretched 
you  by  his  side  !  Stay,  stay,  dearest !  one  word 
— forgiveness  !" 

She  raised  her  head  for  one  moment,  and 
pressed  her  lips  on  the  icy  hand  supporting  it, 
then,  raising  her  eyes  to  her  father  and  smiling 
on  him,  she  drooped  in  death. 

LIVING  LINKS  OF  DISTANT  AGES. 

Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  a  curious  and  inter- 
esting chapter  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  entitled, 
"  Distant  Ages  connected  by  Individuals,"  states 
(in  1847) :  "  There  is  living,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Aberdeen,  a  gentleman  who  can  boast  personal 
acquaintance  with  an  individual  who  has  seen  and 
conversed  with  another  who  certainly  had  been 
present  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field  !"  Mar- 
vellous as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  the  less  true. 
The  gentleman  to  whom  allusion  is  made  was 
personally  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Peter 
Garded,  of  Auchterless,  who  died  in  1775,  at  the 
reputed  age  of  131.  Peter,  in  his  young  days, 
was  servant  to  Garden  of  Troup,  whom  he  ac- 
companied on  a  journey  through  the  north  of 
England,  when  he  saw  and  conversed  with  the 
famous  Henry  Jenkins,  who  died  1670,  at  the  age 
of  169.  Jenkins  was  born  in  1501,  and  was,  of 
course,  twelve  years  old  at  the  battle  of  Flodden 
Field  ;  and,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  he  bore 
arrows  to  an  English  nobleman,  whom  he  served 
in  the  capacity  of  page.  "  When  we  think  of 
such  things,"  adds  Mr.  Chambers,  "  the  ordin- 
ary laws  of  nature  seem  to  have  undergone  some 
partial  relaxation,  and  the  dust  of  ancient  times 
almost  becomes  living  flesh  before  our  eyes." 
— Ten  Thousand  Wonderful  Things. 

THE  HERO  OF  LUCKNOW. 

Havelock  was  a  man  who  knew  that  art,  which 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  exemplify  though 
he  could  not  describe,  "  how  to  win  a  battle." 
Had  the  hero  of  Lucknow  been  a  scion  of  aristoc- 
racy, fitting  scope  for  his  commanding  talents 
would,  long  before  the  campaign  that  made  him 
famous,  have  been  found  for  him.  He,  in  that 
case,  might  have  commanded  at  Kabul,  instead 
of  Elphinstone ;  the  prophecy  of  the  mulberry 
trees  would  then  never  have  been  looked  for  or 
recorded ;  and  English  glory  would  have  been 
free  from  the  darkest  spot  that  clouds  its  es- 
cutcheon.— London  Herald. 


WOMEN  IN  THIS  GARDEN. 

Much  in  these  days  is  said  about  tho  sphere  of 
Woman.  Of  tho  vexed  question  wo  have  nothing 
now  to  say.  The  culture  of  tho  soil,  the  body 
and  tho  soul  aro  our  themes.  Rich  soils,  healthy 
bodies,  pure,  cultivated  souls,  these  aro  what  wo 
are  aiming  at.  And  to  this  end  wo  recommend 
that  every  country  woman  have  a  garden  that  she 
keep  and  dross  with  her  own  hands,  or  that  she 
supervise  and  manage.  Tho  culture  ol  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  gooseberries, 
currants  and  garden  vegetables  is  as  delightful 
und  profitable  as  anything  in  which  a  woman 
can  origugo.  Sho  may  sprjnklc  her  garden  well 
with  (lowers.  All  tho  better  for  that.  A  snow- 
ball in  this  corner,  a  rose  in  that,  a  dahlia  bed 
thoro  and  a  moss  border  here  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  Only  let  tho  substantial  and  usoful 
constitute  tho  chief  part.  A  touch  of  tho  ornate, 
like  a  ribbon  on  a  good  bonnet,  is  not  in  the  least 
objectionable.  In  all  tho  schools  tho  girls  study 
botany.  It  is  healthful,  ploasing  and  useful. 
The  principles  of  horticulture  aro  the  principles 
of  botany  put  into  practice.  Farmers  study  ag- 
riculture, why  should  not  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters study  horticulture?  If  any  employment  is 
feminine,  it  would  seem  that  this  is.  If  any  is 
healthy,  this  must  be.  Jf  any  is  pleasurable, 
none  can  bo  moro  so  than  this.  A  rich  bed  of 
strawberries,  a  bush  of  blackberries  or  currants, 
a  border  of  flowers  produced  by  one's  own  hand, 
what  can  well  afford  a  more  rational  satisfaction  ? 
We  say  to  all  our  country  sisters,  have  a  garden, 
if  only  a  small  one,  and  do  your  best  with  it. 
Plant  it  with  what  pleases  you  best,  with  a  good 
variety,  and  see  what  you  can  do  with  it.  What 
woman  cannot  raise  beets,  tomatoes,  melons, 
onions,  lettuce,  and  furnish  her  own  table  with 
them  1  What  woman  cannot  plant  a  raspberry 
bush,  or  currant,  or  gooseberry  and  tend  it  well  % 
Come,  good  women,  study  your  health,  your 
usefulness  and  happiness,  and  your  children 
also. —  Valley  Farmer. 

SUPERSTITIONS  IN  CUMBERLAND. 

In  the  pastoral  valleys,  it  occurs  now  and  then 
that  the  milk  will  not  churn.  Elswhere,  the 
causes  of  this  are  understood,  and  cow  and  milk 
are  treated  accordingly.  Not  so  here.  The  cow 
is  at  once  concluded  to  be  bewitched ;  and  it  is 
feared  that  she  will  spread  tho  witchery  to  the 
whole  dairy.  So,  instead  of  any  sensible  method, 
the  remedy  tried  is  depositing  in  the  cow-house 
some  soil  from  the  nearest  churchyard.  As  it  is 
probable  this  fails,  time  is  lost  in  other  proceed- 
ings. Stirring  with  a  stick  from  the  rowan-tree 
is  one  of  the  least  troublesome.  If  the  cows  are 
distempered,  it  is  a  practice  in  many  of  the  dales 
to  light  "  the  Need-fire,"  notice  being  given 
through  the  neighboring  valleys  that  the  charm 
may  be  sent  for  if  wanted.  The  Need-fire  is  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  two  sticks  together.  A  great 
pile  of  combustible  stuff  is  prepared,  and  the  more 
smoke  it  gives  the  better.  When  lighted,  the 
neighbors  snatch  some  of  the  fire  to  hurry  home 
and  light  their  piles.  The  cattle,  diseased  and 
sound,  are  then  driven  through  the  fire ;  as  some 
of  the  Irish,  by  a  remnant  of  paganism,  charm 
their  property,  and  even  their  children,  by  pass- 
ing or  snatching  them  through  the  fire,  making 
strangers  ask  whether  Moloch  is  acknowledged 
there  still.  It  is  said  in  a  certain  Cumberland 
dale,  that  when  a  farmer  had  driven  all  hiB  live 
property  through,  he  proceeded  to  drive  his  wife 
after  the  cows,  saying  he  should  then  be  free 
from  all  distempers. — Miss  Martineau, 

1  — ■■»  » — — 

NOVEL.  LOCKUP. 

The  temperance  people  of  Groton  Junction 
have  lately  been  moving  in  the  temperance  cause, 
and  several  violators  of  the  liquor  Jaw  have  been 
made  to  suffer  as  they  deserve.  A  few  days 
since,  one  of  the  rumsellers  was  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  be  im- 
prisoned. This  occurred  near  evening,  when  it 
was  too  late  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  county 
jail,  so  he  must  be  locked  up.  But  where  ?  That 
was  the  question.  There  is  no  lockup  in  town  ; 
but  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  and  the 
police  were  not  long  in  finding  a  place  of  secur- 
ity. An  empty  baggage  car  was  standing  at  the 
railroad  depot,  and  into  this  the  culprit  was 
thrust  and  the  door  made  fast.  About  one  o'clock 
next  morning,  the  freight  engine  backed  up  to 
the  train  and  steamed  away  with  the  "  Groton 
jail "  and  contents.  The  prisoner  soon  waked 
up  to  his  condition,  but  did  not  succeed  in  mak- 
ing his  case  known  until  the  arrival  of  the  train 
in  Portland.  Here  he  was  let  out,  when  his  sur- 
prise at  finding  himself  "  down  east "  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  railroad  men,  who  little  thought 
they  had  been  running  away  with  a  prisoner. 
—  Woburn  Budget. 

<  — -—  > 

THE  WIFE. 

To  partake  secretly,  and  in  her  heart,  of1  all 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  to  believe  him  comely 
and  fair,  though  the  sun  hath  drawn  a  cypress 
over  him  (for  as  marriages  are  not  to  be  con- 
tracted by  the  hands  and  eyes,  but  with  reason 
and  the  heart;  so  are  these  judgments  to  be 
made  by  the  mind,  not  by  the  sight),  and 
diamonds  cannot  make  the  woman  virtuous, 
nor  him  to  value  her  who  sees  her  put  them  off 
then,  when  chastity  and  modesty  are  her  bright- 
est ornaments.  Indeed  the  outward  ornament 
is  fit  to  take  fools ;  but  they  are  not  worth  the 
taking.  But  she  that  hath  a  wise  husband, 
must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamess,  by  the 
veil  of  modesty,  and  the  grave  robes  of  chas- 
tity, the  ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of 
faith  and  charity ;  her  brightness  must  be- purity, 
and  she  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetness; 
and  friendship,  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  the 
lives,  and  desired  when  she  dies. — Jeremy  Taylm\ 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
MY  KIRTHD 1Y. 

BT  JAMES  FRAKELrS  FITTS. 

A  milestone  in  the  path  of  life. 

A  moment'H  peace  amid  the  fray 
And  conflict  of  this  earth-born  strife, 

la  parsed,  has  dawned  on  me  to-day. 
Ah!  swiftly  do  these  seasons  fly, 

I  hear  their  lightning  pinions  play, 
As,  winging  onward,  flittiDg  by, 

They  bring  to  nje  my  natal  day. 

Tes.  more  than  this:  with  magic  art 

They  paEnt  the  scenes  of  parted  days, 
The  lost  affections  of  the  heart, 

Unto  my  sad  and  weary  gaze; 
The  hopes  and  joys  of  other  years, 

Are  shadowed  forth  in  memory's  glass, 
And  e'en  my  spectral  smiles  and  tears 

In  ghostly  throng  before  me  pass. 

They  come,  they  go— upon  the  tide. 

The  current  of  this  rushing  stream, 
These  fair  life-bubbles  gaily  glide, 

Then  break  and  vanish,  lito  a  dream! 
0,  piFBing  fair  and  bright  to  see 

Are  these  sweet  children  of  my  heart; 
Yet  in  their  very  mirrti  and  g'ee, 

Like  flitting  shadows  they  depart. 

Time  wanes  apace — yet  wondrous  brief 

The  record  of  my  buried  years; 
'Tia  full  enough,  I  ween,  for  grief, 

For  pain,  for  doubts,  for  cankering  fears; 
Too  full  lor  sorrow's  bitter  hours, 

With  clouds  without  and  cares  within; 
For  broken  friendship's  withered  flowers — 

Alas,  'tis  fur  too  full  for  -in  ! 

And  yet,  again,  too  few  these  years 

For  all  that  brightens  earthly  care, 
For  every  pleasure  that  endears 

Thia  transient  home,  and  makes  it  fair; 
Too  few  for  genial  friendship's  su  lie, 

Sear,  blessed  boon,  sent  from  above 
To  win  our  hearts  from  grief  awhile — 

Too  few,  I  freely  own,  for  love! 

O,  soul  of  mine,  arise,  be  strong! 

Scan  well  the  measure  of  this  life, 
These  earthly  birthdays  but  prolong 

A  little  time  thy  care  and  strife. 
Look  with  the  vision  blest  of  faith, 

0,  look  beyond  this  joyless  earth! 
For  He  who  triumphed  over  death 

Can  give  thee  an  eternal  birth! 


GUESTS  AT  THE  RED  LION. 

It's  now  nigh  on  for  ten  years  since  the  Kid 
Lion  and  I  parted  company.  The  Red  Lion  was 
once  the  best  house  in  Tunstone,  but  the  railway 
broke  up  the  coaches,  and  that  broke  up  the 
business,  and  I  was  glad  to  gut  away  while 
I  had  anything  to  get  away  with. 

My  wife  (God  bless  her!)  I  shall  never  see 
again  in  this  world.  She  was  very  lame,  and 
couldn't  get  about  without  help  ;  so  she  sat  for 
the  most  part  in  the  little  snuggery  behind  the 
bar,  which  I  had  fated  up  for  her  as  nice  as 
money  could  make  it.  Her  birdcage  hung  from 
the  ceiling,  and  in  a  warm  corner  near  the  fire 
there  was  a  hassock,  which  was  the  special  prop- 
erty of  her  tabby.  Opposite  to  where  my  wife 
sat  was  a  little  mahogany  cupboard  let  into  the 
wall,  the  door  of  which  was  generally  half  open, 
bo  that  when  she  looked  up  from  her  sewing  or 
knitting,  she  could  see  ranged  on  the  shelves  the 
famous  old  china  which  her  grandmother  gave 
her  for  a  wedding  present;  and  above  it,  the  sil- 
ver teapot,  the  gilt  caudle-cup,  etc. ;  and  at  the 
top  of  all,  the  great  punch-bowl,  which  was  used 
only  on  our  grand  occasions  :  all  of  which  these 
articles  she  used  to  take  much  pleasure  in  looking 
at.  Her  room  was  divided  from  the  bar  by  a 
glass  door,  which  she  could  open  and  shut  at 
pleasure;  so  that  when  any  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance dropped  in,  she  could,  if  so  minded,  have  a 
chat  with  them ;  and  though  she  sat  there  day 
after  day,  and  month  after  month,  it's  my  opin- 
ion that  she  knew  more  about  the  Tunstone  peo 
pie,  and  their  private  affairs,  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  town,  except,  perhaps  my  head  waiter, 
Jim  Topping.  A  very  decent  sort  of  fellow  he 
was — middle-aged,  brown,  lean,  with  a  stoop  of 
the  shoulders,  and  only  one  eye;  but  that  one 
as  sharp  as  a  gimlet,  and  equal  to  the  two  eyes 
of  most  people.  Poor  fellow  !  he  has  been  dead 
these  seven  years  ;  and  lies  in  Tunstone  church- 
yard, with  the  finest  double  daisy  growing  on  his 
grave  that  could  be  had  for  love  or  money.  It 
was  a  flower  he  was  always  fond  of,  so  I  had 
one  planted  over  him  out  of  compliment  to  his 
memory. 

It  was  one  December  afternoon,  the  very  win- 
ter we  had  that  long  black  frost,  when  I  heard 
Jim  talking  to  my  wife. 

"  I've  put  them  into  Number  Nine,"  says  he, 


"and  a  very  nice  couple  they  seem  to  be.  Cut- 
lets and  a  chicken  for  dinner,  M'm." 

"Where  do  they  come  from,  Jim  V  says  I. 

"From  the  railway-station,"  says  Jim;  "fur- 
ther than  that  I  can't  say.  Name  on  the  Inggage 
is  Oldwink." 

It  was  not  long  before  I  went  np-stairs  to  pay 
my  respects.  "When  I  entered  the  room,  the 
gentleman  was  standing  with  his  bands  under 
his  coat-tails,  looking  very  earnestly  through  his 
spectacles  at  a  print  over  the  chimney-piece. 

"After  Gainsborough,  eh?"  he  was  saying. 
"  Great  painter,  Gainsborough.  This  ia  in  his 
best  style.  Background  well  filled  in  ;  side  lights 
skillfully  introduced;  pyramidal  grouping  strict- 
ly observed.  Full  of  merit,  my  dear.  A  won- 
derful painting.  The  original  is  in  the  gallery 
of  my  friend  Lord  Papyrus.  Ah,  landlord,  is 
that  yon?" 

The  speaker  was  a  portly,  well-built,  middle- 
aged  gentleman.  His  cheeks  and  chin  were  well 
filled  out,  and  he  had  a  hearty  color  in  his  face  ; 
he  had  a  hearty  voice  too — rich  and  full,  that 
sounded  a-  if  he  bad  a  sugarplum  always  in  his 
mouth.  He  had  not  a  great  deal  of  hair  left,  but 
what  he  had  was  brushed  and  frizzled,  and  made 
the  most  of.  A  large  old  fashioned  brooch  held 
his  white  cravat  in  its  place;  and  his  feet  were 
encased  in  shoes  and  gaiters.  He  had  a  well-fed, 
comfortable  look,  such  as  a  landlord  likes  to  see  ; 
and  I  set  him  down  at  first  sight  either  for  a  re- 
tired doctor,  a  clergyman  out  for  a  holiday,  or  a 
gentleman  living  on  his  private  means. 

The  lady  was  considerably  younger  than  her 
husband.  She  was  rather  sharp  featured,  and 
rather  hard  of  hearing.  I  think,  too,  that  she 
painted  a  little  ;  but  many  ladies  do  that,  and  are 
thought  none  the  worse  fur  it. 

"  We  think  of  staying  a  few  days  with  you, 
Jobson,  if  we  are  suited.  We  shall,  in  fact,  pro- 
bably stay  Sunday  over.  We  have  been  travel- 
ling a  great  deal  lately,  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  re* 
quires  a  little  rest  and  quiet. — You  require  a 
little  rest  and  qniet,  eh,  my  dear?"  ho  said, 
elevating  his  voice,  and  addressing  the  lady. 

"  0,  yes,  certainly,  a  little  rest  and  quiet,"  she 
replied  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  fell  to  work 
on  some  crotchet  again,  as  if  for  dear  life. 

"Her  health  is  hardly  what  it  ought  to  be," 
resumed  Mr.  Oldwink,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone. 
"  But  we  must  get  you  to  drive  us  out,  Jobson, 
for  an  hour  or  two  every  day;  and  try  the  effect 
of  this  pure  country  air.  I  trust  that  yonr  sherry 
will  bear  investigation." 

I  went  down-stairs  deeply  impressed  with  the 
affability  of  Mr.  Oldwink,  and  fetched  up  a  bot- 
tle out  of  a  private  bin,  which  was  never  touched 
except  on  special  occasions.  After  dinner,  Mr. 
Oldwink  drank  his  wine,  and  read  the  daily  pa- 
per ;  and  we  heard  no  more  of  him  or  his  lady 
till  the  following  morning. 

The  same  evening  another  stranger  arrived  at 
the  Red  Lion,  who  walked  direct  into  tho  com- 
mercial room  and  ordered  tea  and  a  bed.  We 
somehow  took  him  for  a  commercial  gentleman, 
but  he  had  no  luggage  with  him,  except  a  very 
small  carpet-bag. 

-He  just  walked  in,  ordered  his  tea,  asked  what 
company  there  was  in  the  house ;  and  then,  say- 
ing he  had  the  toothache  very  bad,  tied  a  red  silk 
handkerchief  round  his  head,  and  getting  into  a 
warmcorner,  never  left  it  till  he  went  to  bed. 

Next  morning  came  a  letter  directed  to  Mr: 
Purkiss,  which  he  claimed,  so  of  course  his  name 
was  Purkiss.  That  was  all  we  learned  about 
him.  As  for  big  appearance,  it  was  neither  gen- 
tlemanly nor  vulgar,  hut  midway  between  the 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  brown  clothes  ; 
and  was  altogether  a  quiet,  common-place  sort  of 
iellow.  He  still  complained  of  the  toothache, 
and  kept  the  red  handkerchief  bound  round  his 
face;  he  said  he  should  not  stir  out  that  day,  but 
try  what  a  little  nursing  of  himself  would  do 
towards  taking  away  the  pain. 

Half  an  hour  after  that,  when  I  set  off  to  drive 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  round  the  town,  looking 
through  the  window  I  saw  Mr.  Purkiss  walking 
up  and  down,  with  his  head  tied  up,  and  his  hand 
pressed  against  his  cheek.  He  brightened  up 
for  a  moment  as  wo  passed,  and  came  to  the 
window  to  see  us  off. 

I  drove  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  through  Tun- 
stone, and  round  Tunstone,  and  pointed  out  all 
the  interesting  places  I  could  think  of.  Mr.  Old- 
wink seemed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  much  infor- 
mation, and  made  learned  remarks  on  everything 
we  examined.  Mrs.  Oldwink  had  not  much  to 
say,  but  appeared  to  be  so  greatly  gratified  with 
the  outing,  that  Mr.  Oldwink  arranged  another 
for  the  following  day. 


When  I  reached  home,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  finding  Mr.  Purkiss  seated  comfortably  in  the 
snuggery  with  my  wife.  This  was  a  favor  sel- 
dom granted  to  any  but  very  old  friends,  and  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  think  at  seeing  a  stranger 
there,  I  suppose  my  wife's  soft  heart  had  been 
first  drawn  toward  him  by  the  report  of  his 
toothache  ;  and  as  he  took  all  the  remedies  rec- 
ommended by  her,  she  hardly  knew  how  to  praise 
him  enough,  and  said  he  was  the  nicest  gentle- 
man she  had  seen  for  a  long  time. 

I  drove  out  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  every  fore- 
noon. We  visited  every  place  of  interest  for 
miles  round  Tunstone  ;  and  Mr.  Oldwink  made 
me  tell  him  everything  I  knew  about  each  place 
we  visited ;  and  always  added  to  what  I  said  a 
few  moral  remarks  of  his  own,  so  that  I  became 
more  certain  than  ever  that  he  was  a  clergyman 
away  from  home  on  a  holiday;  and  when  I  hint- 
ed the  matter  to  him  (for  I  confess  I  was  curious 
about  it),  he  only  smied,  and  said  I  might  have 
been  further  out  in  my  guess. 

As  for  Mr.  Purkiss,  I  give  you  my  word  that 
he  grew  more  of  a  puzzle  to  me  every  day. 
Neither  Jim  nor  I  knew  what  to  make  of  him; 
and  when  Jim  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  a 
man,  that  gimlet  eye  of  his  always  did  double 
duty  in  the  way  of  keeping  watch.  He  and  I 
laid  our  heads  together  about  it,  you  may  be 
sure  ;  but  the  more  we  thought  about  it,  the  more 
in  the  dark  we  seemed  to  be ;  and  though  Mr. 
Purkiss  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  civil  spoken 
man  enough,  yet,  as  I've  found,  the  less  we  know 
of  people  the  more  inclined  we  are  to  judge  hard- 
ly of  them.  If  he  had  any  business  to  do  in 
Tunstone,  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  do  it;  for 
he  seldom  went  out,  and  never  for  more  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time — and  that  of  itself  was 
very  suspicious — but  was  generally  moving  up 
and  down  the  house  from  one  room  to  another, 
as  people  having  the  toothache  often  will  do ; 
and  Jim  found  it  hard  work  dodging  about 
after  him  so  as  not  to  let  him  know  he  was 
watched. 

Well,  Christmas  Eve  arrived,  and  all  our 
gue-its  departed  except  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink, 
and  Mr.  Purkiss,  and  they  informed  me  that 
they  intended  staying  over  Christmas  Day. 
Now,  Huring  all  tho  years  I  was  in  the  public 
line.  I  made  a  point  of  asking  any  company  we 
might  have  in  the  house  to  dine  with  me  at' my 
own  table  on  Christmas  Day;  and  I  don't  think 
that  any  of  them  could  ever  say  thatl  gave  them 
a  shabby  dinner  or  a  poor  bottle  of  wine  at  such 
times.  I  kept  up  the  custom  in  the  present  in- 
stance, and  was  pleased  that  my  invitation  was 
not  refused.  My  old  friend  Scateher,  who  makes 
a  capital  fourth  at  a  rubber,  did  not  neglect  to 
come;  and  we  all  sat  down  on  Christmas  Day 
as  comfortable  a  little  party  as  you  need  wish  to 
look  at.  It  would  have  done  anybody's  eyes 
good  to  have  seen  Mr.  Oldwink,  as  he  sat  on  my 
left  hand,  looking  so  beaming  and  affable  as  he 
uttered  a  grace  for  the  seasonable  bounties  of 
roast  gooso  and  onion  sauce. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  I  could  see 
that  Scateher  was  fidgeting  for  the  cards  to  bo 
brought  out ;  so  I  made  bold  to  ask  Mr.  Old- 
wink whether  he  would  make  one  at  a  quiet 
rubber. 

"  Why,  really,  my  friends,"  he  remarked,  "it 
is  very  seldom  that  I  touch  a  card ;  in  fact,  I  am 
a  novice  at  all  games  of  chance  or  skill ;  but,  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort,  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  mar  the  festivity.  Do  not,  however,  expect 
much  from  me.  Let  tho  stakes  be  low,  if  you 
please ;  just  sufficient  to  give  an  interest  to  the 
gamo.  Say  half-crown  points — I  could  not  con- 
scientiously play  for  more;  with,  if  you  like,  an 
extra  shilling  on  the  odd  trick." 

Scateher  and  I  opened  our  eyes  ;  we  had  never 
played  for  more  than  a  shilling  a  corner;  but,  of 
course,  we  did  not  say  so  ;  so  it  was  settled  at 
half-a-crown.  As  for  Mr.  Purkiss,  when  I  asked 
him,  he  said  in  his  quiet  way  that  he  should  be 
happy  to  do  as  the  rest  of  the  company  did.  So 
we  cut  for  partners ;  and,  as  it  fell  out,  it  was 
Scateher  and  Mr.  Oldwink  against  Mr.  Purkiss 
and  myself.  Mr.  Oldwink  passed  me  his  snuff- 
box while  Scateher  was  dealing. 

"A  remarkable  box  that,  Jobson,"  he  ob- 
served, seeing  that  I  was  admiring  it.  "It  was 
presented  to  me  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
return  for  a  secret  service  which  I  rendered  his 
majesty  during  the  time  I  was  travelling  through 
his  dominions.  He  sent  me  this  snuff-box,  and 
an  autograph  letter  of  thanks.  Diamonds  trumps. 
Knave  turned  up." 

Mr.  Pnrkiss  held  out  his  hand  for  the  box,  but 
Mr.  Oldwink  took  it  up,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket ; 


perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  have  it  fingered  by 
strangers.  The  luck  of  Scateher  and  his  partner 
was  somewhat  astonishing  ;  they  won  rubber  af- 
tsr  rubber,  while  our  scores  were  scarcely  worth 
counting ;  but  I  must  say  it  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  splendid  cards  held  by  Mr.  Oldwink.  I 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  that,  when  that 
gentleman  dealt,  he  invariably  turned  up  an 
honor,  and  had  generally  two  more  of  the  same 
suit  to  keep  it  company,  with  a  long  hand  of 
something  else  to  follow.  I  don't  think  I'm  a 
bad-tempered  fellow,  but  really,  I  began  to  feel 
very  aggravated  at  losing  one-half  crown  after 
another  in  the  manner  I  did ;  but  Mr.  Purkiss, 
who  of  course  lost  as  much  as  I  did,  was  so  cool 
and  quiet,  that  I  was  ashamed  to  display  my  ill- 
feeling.  At  the  conclusion,  of  the  fourth  rubber, 
Mr.  Purkiss  got  up,  turned  his  chair  round  three 
times,  and  then  sat  down  again.  Scateher 
rubbed  his  chin,  and  was  evidently  puzzled.  Mr. 
Purkiss  smiled. 

"  When  I  was  a  lad,"  said  he,  "  I  remember 
hearing  my  grandmother  say,  that  when  you 
were  unlucky  at  cards,  it  was  a  good  thing  to 
turn  your  chair  round  three  times  ;  so  we  may  as 
well  try  an  old  wife's  remedy." 

It  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less a  fact,  that,  after  my  partner  bad  turned  his 
chair,  he  never  failed,  when  it  was  "his  deal,  to 
turn  up  an  honor,  and  hold  two  more  in  his  hand, 
so  that  the  next  two  rubbers  were  won  by  us.  At 
the  end  of  the  second,  Mr.  Oldwink  got  up,  rath- 
er hastily  as  it  seemed,  and  said  he  was  tired  of 
playing;  and  Mr.  Purkiss  had  a  quiet  laugh  to 
himself  in  a  corner.  So  I  opened  a  fresh  box  of 
cheroots,  and  the  cards  were  put  away. 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  coming  down-stairs, 
Mr.  Oldwink  called  me  into  his  room,  and  shut 
the  door. 

"  Who  is  that  Mr.  Purkiss  who  was  playing 
with  us  last  night  V  he  asked. 

"I  know  no  more  of  him  than  you  do,  sir. 
He  sits  in  the  commercial-room;  ho  has  been 
here  four  days  ;  and  how  much  longer  he  intenda 
staying,  I  don't  know." 

"  To  speak  the  truth,  Jobson,  I  don't  like  the 
looks  of  tho  man." 

"I'm  no  great  admirer  of  him  myself,  sir." 

"  Mind,  Jobson,  I  don't  say  tho  man  is  not  an 
honest  man,  nor  a  meritorious  man,  and  I  am 
merely  speaking  in  your  interest,  Jobson — for 
such  a  matter  can  in  no  other  way  concern  mo — 
when  I  say,  keep  your  eye  on  the  spoons.  I 
hope  I  am  not  wronging_  the  man  when  I  state 
it  as  my  opinion — and  conscientiously  I  6tate 
it  —  that  ho  has  somewhat  of  a  hang-dog 
countenance." 

I  was  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Oldwink  for  put- 
ting me  on  my  guard,  and  so  I  told  him.  I  then 
went  down  to  Jim,  and  consulted  with  him  as  to 
what  ought  to  be  done.  Jim  had  nothing  to  ad- 
vise, except  that  he  should  still  continue  to  keep 
his  eye  on  Mr.  Purkiss.  He  agreed  with  me 
that  it  was  rather  a  suspicious  case ;  and  at  last 
suggested  that  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jobson  should 
be  taken.  So  together  wo  went  to  my  wife,  and 
opened  the  matter  to  her.  We,  however,  gained 
no  advantage  by  the  proceeding.  She  called 
Jim  and  me  a  pair  of  old  fools;  declared  that 
Mr.  Purkiss  was  one  of  the  nicest  gentlemen  she 
had  ever  come  across,  and  gave  it  as  her  opinion 
that  Mr.  Oldwink  was  nothing  better  than  a 
humbug.  Jim  and  I  retired  discomfited,  and 
talked  the  matter  over  again  in  the  pantry. 
Jim's  gimlet  eye  did  double  duty  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day. 

It  was  a  relief  to  all  parties  when  Mr.  Purkiss 
asked  for  his  bill  next  morning,  and  desired  that 
his  carpet-bag  might  be  sent  to  the  station.  He 
took  a  very  polite  farewell  of  my  wife,  saying  he 
hoped  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her 
again. 

When  I  told  Mr.  Oldwink  that  Mr.  Purkiss 
was  gone,  he  smiled  blandly  upon  me,  and 
rubbed  his  fingers  gently  through  his  hair.  "It 
is  well,"  said  he.  "It  was  your  interest  I  had 
at  heart,  jobson,  in  saying  what  I  did  ;  but,  if  I 
am  anything  of  a  physiognomist,  that  man  is 
destined  either  to  be  hanged  or  transported. 
And  now,  my  good  friend,  in  ten  minutes  Mrs. 
Oldwink  and  I  will  be  ready  for  our  usual  matu- 
tinal drive." 

Two  mornings  after  this,  Mr.  Oldwink  again 
sent  for  me  up-stairs. 

"Jobson,"  said  he,  "be  good  enough  to  let 
me  have  my  bill  in  half-an-hour  from  this  time. 
Mrs.  Oldwink  and  I  depart  by  the  11:45  train; 
but  previously  we  shall  take  a  walk  into  the  town 
to  purchase  a  few  little  mementoes  of  our  visit  to 
Tunstone.  .  Mrs.  Oldwink  desires  me  to  aay  that 
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tdio  1ms  hecn  very  much  gratified  by  your  atten- 
tinii  and  evident  desire  to  pioiiHo.  Speaking  for 
myself,  I  may  also  express  » similar  feeling ;  and 
I  nmy  mlil  that  1  shall  not,  fiil  to  reconomOud 
the  Hod  Lion  io  my  friend  Sir  Ruftu  Blooms* 
bury,  who,  I  hcliov  ,  intends  coming  down  hero 
in  Muy  for  a  fortnight's  fishing,  In  half-unhour 
trotn  this  time,  if  you  plooso." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oldwink  wont  out, and  returned 
in  ntiui.it  hulf-un-hour,  carrying  tWO  or  three  hiiiuII 
parcels.  The  bill  was  looked  over,  mid  paid 
without  ft  murmur.  Mr.  Oldwink's  luggage 
stood  ready  to  bo  conveyed  to  the  station. 

"Jobson,"  said  that  gentleman,  suddenly,  us 
if  tho  thought  had  hut  just  struck  him,  "  it  would 
not  bo  amiss,  I  think,  it  yon  wore  to  get  your 
trap  out  a  id  drive  Mrs.  Oldwink  and  myself  as 
far  as  Deopwood,  the  first  station  on  tho  lino  to 
London.  It  is  a  suggest  ton  of  my  wife's — and 
not  a  bad  one,  I  think.  By  driving  fast]  wo 
should  be  just  in  timo  to  catch  the  11:45  train 
from  here.  What  say  you?  Would  tho  mare 
do  it  in  tho  timo  ?" 

"I'll  warrant  her,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  Tho  trap 
shall  bo  ready  in  three  minutes." 

So  it  was — and  wo  all  three  got  in.  The  lug- 
gage, which  was  not  heavy,  wa3  put  under  tho 
seat,  and  down  Highgato  wo  whirled  at  a  spank- 
ing pace,  and  in  five  minutes  Tunstone  was  left 
behind.  Our  ride  was  pleasant  but  short,  for 
Deepwood  was  only  five  miles  off.  Mr.  Oldwink 
praised  my  mare  to  tho  skies,  and  listened  to  me 
with  much  attention  while  I  mentioned  all  her 
good  points,  and  told  him  what  way  her  best 
qualities  might  be  brought  out  by  one  who  under- 
stood her.  We  were  just  driving  into  Deepwood 
when  I  noticed  Mr.  Oldwink  fumbling  with  his 
pockets.  A  moment  after,  he  turned  to  me,  look- 
ing very  serious  and  alarmed. 

"  Jobson,"  said  ho,  "  I  find  that  I  have  left  my 
purse  and  a  packet  of  very  important  papers  on 
the  sitting-room  table  of  the  Red  Lion.  What  is 
to  bo  done?" 

"Don't  know,  sir,  I'm  sure,  unless  we  drive 
back  for  them,"  said  I,  letting  the  mare  drop  in- 
to a  walk.  "Or  will  you  go  forward,  and  let 
me  send  them  to  your  address  through  post?" 

"  It's  not  that  I  care  much  for  the  purse,  but 
the  documents  are  of  great  importance  to  inc. 
Let  me  consider  what  will  be  the  best  plan  to 
adopt." 

He  laid  his  finger  on  his  lips,  and  thought  for 
a  few  moments. 

"  I  have  it !"  said  he,  brightening  up.  "A 
train  for  Tunstone  passes  here  in  live  minutes 
from  this  time.  Jobson,  will  you  return  by  it, 
and  obtain  the  purse  and  the  papers  ?  We  must 
let  the  11:45  go  on  without  us;  but  there  is 
another  train  at  12:30  from  Tunstone  which  stops 
here — you  will  just  have  time  to  get  the  articles 
and  return  by  it.  We  will  meet  it  at  the  station 
here,  and  go  forward  by  it,  after  paying  you  for 
your  trouble,  and  you  will  return  home  with  the 
mare.     Will  you  so  far  oblige  me  V 

Such  a  request  it  was  impossible  to  refuse.  We 
saw  the  train  approaching.  I  jumped  out  of  the 
trap,  ran  to  the  station  and  took  my  tieket;  and, 
looking  out  of  the  window  as  the  train  started,  I 
saw  Mr.  Oldwink  drawing  up  at  the  door  of  tho 
railway  hotel,  and  preparing  to  alight. 

When  I  got  out  of  the  train  at  Tunstone,  who 
should  I  see  on  the  platform  but  Mr.  Purkiss? 
He  gave  me  a  nod  and  held  up  his  finger;  but 
as  I  had  no  time  to  lose,  I  pretended  not  to  have 
Been  him,  and  dived  into  the  crowd  ;  but  when  I 
reached  the  door,  there  he  was  again. 

"  Mr.  Jobson,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  a 
minute." 

"  Can't  stay  now,  Mr.  Purkiss.  Another  time 
I  shall  be  most  happy." 

"  Another  time  wont  do.  Now  listen  to  me. 
Where  have  you  left  Mr.  Oldwink?" 

"I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to  ask  the 
question,  but  I  left  the  gentleman  you  name  at 
Deepwood." 

"  Did  he  pay  his  bill  before  leaving  the  Red 
Lion?" 

"  Certainly  he  did.     But  really,  Mr. " 

"  Now  don't  lose  your  temper.  He  paid  you 
with  a  twenty-pound  Bank  of  England  note,  did 
he  not  V 

"  He  did." 

"The  note  is  a  forged  one.  Got  it  about  you?" 

"  No ;  it's  at  home." 

"  Well,  I  tejl  you  again,  it's  a  forged  one ; 
and,  more  than  that,  that  your  friend,  Mr.  Old- 
wink, is  one  of  the  most  notorious  swindlers  in 
tho  three  kingdoms." 

You  might  have  knocked  me  down  with  a  cork 
when  I  heard  Mr.  Purkiss  say  these  words. 


"  And  who  are  you,  sir  '."    I  at  length  runtiiv 

ed  to  stammer  out.    "  And  how  came  you  to 

know  nil  these  things  ''" 

"  I  am  an  officer  of  the  Detective  Force.  I 
have  had  ray  eye  on  Mr.  Oldwink  for  some  time, 
but  ho  is  auch  a  slippery  customer  that  it  wuh 
difficult  to  prove  anything  against  him.  I  tracked 
him  to  your  house  ;  and  then,  as  I  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  him,  I  took  up  my  quarters  there,  in 
order  to  watch  him  more  cloBely.  Hut  ho  bogun 
to  Buspect  me  after  a  while,  as  did  you  uIko,  Job- 
son,  in  another  fashion  ;  so  that  I  found  it  ad- 
visable to  leave  tho  ]{m\  Lion.  But  I  did  not 
lose  sight  of  my  gentleman  ;  for  though  you 
thought  I  bad  left  the  town,  I  was,  in  reality, 
snugly  located  at  tho  Green  Dragon,  opposite 
your  house  J  whero  I  received  confidential  com- 
munications from  your  wife  respecting  Mr.  Old- 
wink, by  a  trusty  messenger,  every  two  hours 
during  the  day.  Don't  look  so  wild,  Jobson,  or 
people  will  think  you  arc  losing  your  wits.  Well, 
this  morning  I  was  informed  that  Oldwink  was 
going  to  mako  a  few  purchases  previous  to  leav- 
ing Tunstone  by  tho  11:45  train;  so  I  set  my 
man  to  watch  htm,  and  note  all  the  shops  he 
favored  with  his  custom.  As  soon  as  he  was 
boused  again  in  the  lied  Lion,  1  took  a  banker's 
clerk  with  me,  and  went  the  same  round  he  had 
taken.  The  result  was,  that  wo  found  ho  had 
purchased  nearly  ft  hundred  pounds'  worth  of 
jewelry  at  different  shops,  together  with  a  small 
parcel  of  valuable  velvets  ;  for  all  of  which  he 
had  paid  with  forged  notes,  receiving  the  change 
in  gold  ftnd  silver.  This  done,  I  posted  off  to 
the  station,  expecting  to  nab  my  gentleman  on 
the  platform  with  the  property  on  him.  B  it  I  e 
was  too  deep  for  me ;  the  1 1 :45  departed,  and  he 
never  came  ;  and  my  man  has  just  been  down  to 
imform  me  that  he  and  you  bad  set  off  by  road. 
And  now  I'm  off  to  Deepwood  by  the  train, 
which  starts  in  five  minutes  ;  so  do  you  just  get 
a  nip  of  brandy  to  keep  your  clockwork  in  order, 
and  then  go  back  with  me ;  and  slippery  as  ho 
is,  see  if  I  don't  lay  hold  of  him  yet." 

Judge  what  my  feelings  were  while  I  listened 
to  Mr.  Purkiss's  story.  I  was  ready  to  bito  my 
thumbs  off  with  vexation. 

When  we  reached  Deepwood,  no  Mr.  Oldwink 
was  to  be  seen  ;  and  my  companion  laughed  at 
me  when  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  not  finding 
him  there. 

"  To  think  you  should  expect  such  a  thing  !" 
said  he.  "Why  he  is  miles  off  by  this  time, 
unless  your  mare  has  broken  down."  Here  was 
another  blow  for  me,  for  I  had  no  idea  that 
he  would  take  off  with  my  mare.  "It  would 
not  do  for  him  to  travel  by  rail,"  added  Mr. 
Purkiss,  as  an  afterthought.  "  He  was  afraid  of 
the  telegraph." 

We  found  on  inquiry  at  the  railway  inn,  that 
the  old  scamp  had  stayed  there  about  five  min- 
utes only,  to  bait  the  mare,  and  take  some  re- 
freshment ;  and  then,  after  asking  a  few  questions 
respecting  the  roads,  had  set  off  at  a  good  pace 
northward.  In  three  minutes  we  had  a  gig  out, 
a  horse  in  the  shafts,  and  ourselves  seated  behind 
it ;  and  after  learning  which  road  the  fugitives 
had  taken,  set  off  after  them  as  hard  as  we 
could  go. 

"And  Mrs.  Oldwink,  what  of  her?"  said  I  to 
my  companion. 

"Birds  of  a  feather — you  know  the  rest,"  he 
replied,  biting  off  the  end  of  a  cigar. 

It  was  a  raw  and  bitter  afternoon,  with 
showers  of  sleety  rain  at  intervals.  The  horse 
that  carried  us  along  was  a  good  one,  pretty 
near  equal  to  my  mare,  and  fresh  to  begin  with. 
So  on  we  went,  over  hill  and  dale,  through  a 
very  wild  and  lonely  country ;  every  mile,  as  it 
seemed,  leading  us  farther  away  from  any  town 
or  village ;  and  with  but  one  wayside  inn  to  break 
the  solitude,  at  which  we  stayed  for  a  few  minutes 
to  bait  our  horse,  and  where  we  gathered  tidings 
that  made  U3  hasten  on  again.  We  had  got, 
perhaps,  a  matter  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Deepwood,  when  Mr.  Purkiss  sudden'y  flung  the 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth,  gave  the  horse  a  sharp 
lash  that  made  it  bound  madly  forward,  and 
pushing  his  hat  tighter  over  his  brows,  gave 
vent  to  a  smothered  "Hurrah!"  There  they 
were  before  us. 

It  was  some  minutes  before  they  found  out  that 
they  were  followed.  Mrs.  Oldwink,  happening 
to  turn  her  head,  was  the  first  to  see  us ;  next 
her  husband  gave  a  backward  glance  ;  and  tbeD, 
half-rising  in  his  seat,  lashed  into  ray  poor  mare 
in  a  style  that  made  my  blood  boil  to  see. 
Though  we  did  our  best,  the  distance  between  us 
gradually  increased ;  and  in  one  sense  I  could 
hardly  regret  that  it  was  so,  since  it  proved  so 


plainly  tho  superior  bottom  of  my  marc.  There 
was  nut  a  wont  .spoken  for  Homo  time,  so  ^rr.tt 
was  oar  anxiety.  It  had  become  a  question  of 
speed  and  endurance  between  tho  two  horses. 
The  road,  which  had  been  level  and  struiglr  tor 
some  distance,  came  at  length  t"  ;i  <--,u  liderablo 
hill,  nearly  covered  by  a  thick  plantation  of  young 
trees,  up  the  nidc  of  which  it  wound  with  h  sharp 
curve.  The  gig  before  us  passed  out  of  Bight 
when  it  reached  this  bend  of  iho  road,  while  we 
were  still  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  When 
WC  came  up  to  the  curve,  wo  saw  that  there  wan 
another  bend  in  the  opposite  direction  higher  up 
tho  face  of  the  hill,  and  that  <  Hdwink  had  passed 
the  second  corner  before  we  reached  the  first,  and 
was  therefore  still  out  of  view.  The  bill  was  to 
steep  that  wo  were  obliged  to  allow  the  mare  to 
walk  up  it,  for  fear  of  bluwmg  her  completely. 
What  then  wus  our  surprise,  on  passing  the  sec- 
ond corner,  to  find  the  gig  and  it  occupants  only 
about  fifty  yards  ahead  of  us.  Purkiss  rubbed 
Ins  eyes  a^  thoi  gh  he  could  hardly  believe  them. 
But  there  the  fugitives  were,  real  enough;  for 
Oldwink  was  looking  over  his  shoulder  as  we 
turned  the  corner,  and  on  seeing  us  took  off  his 
hat,  and  moved  to  us  as  though  wishing  us  good 
day. 

"  Must  have  halted  here  a  minute  or  two  to 
breathe  the  mare,"  said  Mr.  Purkiss,  after  cogi- 
tating for  a  few  moments. 

"  He  needn't  have  done  60,"  said  I,  "  if  ho  had 
understood  bow  to  manage  her." 

Oldwink  moved  rapidly  ahead,  and  gradually 
placed  the  former  distance  between  us. 

The  afternoon  was  beginning  to  darken,  and 
the  mists  to  creep  down  the  hill  sides.  The  road, 
though  level,  had  now  become  very  crooked ;  and 
the  gig  before  us  was  out  of  sight  as  often  as  not. 
Oldwink  himself  frequently  looked  back,  but 
Mrs  Oldwink  sat  calm  and  upright  beside  him, 
and  never  noticed  us  even  with  a  glance. 

We  had  got-,  as  near  as  I  can  reckon,  about 
three  miles  past  the  hill,  when,  for  the  fifth  or 
sixth  time,  we  lost  the  gig  before  us  behind  a 
bend  of  the  road.  We  were  four  minutes,  I  should 
say — or,  at  the  outside,  five — before  we  passed 
the  corner,  and  recovered  sight  of  it ;  and  when 
we  did  see  it,  we  both  of  us  this  time  had  need  to 
rub  our  eyes  in  earnest.  There — a  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  us — stood  the  gig ;  and  in  it  sat  Mrs. 
Oldwink  in  the  most  unconcerned  manner  possi- 
ble; but  Mr.  Oldwink  had  disappeared,  and 
with  him  the  mare.  Mr.  Purkis  pulled  up  sud- 
denly when  this  sight  met  his  eyes.  He  knew 
no  more  than  myself  what  to  make  of  it.  Old- 
wink certainly  was  gone — the  mare  certainly  was 
gone;  but  why  leave  Mrs.  Oldwink  in  that 
heartless  manner  to  meet  her  fate  alone  ?  And 
why  did  that  eccentric  lady  appear  so  perfectly 
unmoved  at  being  thus  unceremoniously  deserted? 

Mr.  Purkiss  whistled  softly  to  himself,  while 
we  advanced  at  a  walk  toward  the  deserted  lady, 
who  did  not  condescend  even  to  turn  her  head 
when  we  drew  up  close  behind  her  and  descend- 
ed to  accost  her. 

Mr.  Purkiss  was  the  first  to  approach  her.  "A 
Dummy,  by  Jove !"  he  screamed,  as  he  peered 
under  the  bonnet.  "Done  again,  as  I'm  a 
sinner !" 

It  was  as  he  said.  The  figure  wo  had  taken 
for  Mrs.  Oldwink  was  merely  two  cross  6ticks 
placed  upright  in  tho  gig,  and  covered  by  the 
lady's  ample  shawl  and  bonnet — in  fact,  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  respectable  scarecrow. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  scratching  my  head,  "I  con- 
fess I  don't  see  the  meaning  of  this  thing." 

"You  don't!"  cried  Mr.  Purkiss,  glancing 
savagely  at  me,  for  he  was  evidently  out  of  tem- 
per at  last.  "  Why,  what  a  stupid  you  must  be! 
Don't  you  see,  man,  that  when  Oldwink  halted 
close  to  the  plantation,  instead  of  his  doing  it  to 
breathe  the  mare  as  we  thought,  be  did  it  to  give 
his  wife  an  opportunity  of  making  off  into  the 
wood  with  the  jewelry?  This  thing  was  then 
dressed  up,  and  we  were  enticed  forward  as  far 
as  this  spot,  in  order  to  give  the  woman  an  op- 
portunity of  getting  clear  away.  And  now,  to 
finish  the  affair,  Oldwink  has  made  off  with  your 
mare  across  the  country,  and  will  meet  his  wife 
at  some  place  agreed  on,  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
away  from  this.  Well,  he's  a  slippery  customer 
and  no  mistake!" 

Further  pursuit  was  useless  for  the  present, 
even  if  we  had  known  which  road  Oldwink  had 
taken;  and  very  down  in  the  mouth  we  both 
looked  as  we  turned  our  faces  back  to  Deepwood, 
which  we  did  not  reach  till  far  into  night. 

What  my  wife  had  to  say  to  me  about  this  lit- 
tle affair  when  I  got  home,  need  not  be  set  down 
here.     And  the  wigging  she  gave  Jim !     Poor 


old  girl !  it  icrved  her  to  talk  about  tor  many  a 
month  after,  so  that  I  found  it-  best,  after  a  while 
io  shorten  her  tongue  by  haying  her  a  pcach-col- 
orcd  satin  gown. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add,  except  that  Mr. 
Oldwink  and  Ms  wife  were  taken  at  Liverpool 
some  three  months  r.fier  by  Mr.  PurkisB;  for 
some  yearH  uftur  which  event  they  were  both 
cured  for  at  the  expense  of  an  enlightened 
public 

THE  STEAMER  "NORTH  HTAR." 

The  engraving  on  pJiLje  237  rcprcsentH  tho 
steamship  "  North  Star,"  built  by  Commodore 

Vanderbilt  in  1 893,  for  himself.  Her  first  voyage 
was  a  pleasure-trip  to  various  ports  of  Europe, 
the  liberal  owner  taking  with  him  a  company  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  numbering  ahoat  lorly. 
The  idea  was  original  ami  excited  the  greatest 
attention  in  Europe  and  thw  country.  Rev. 
Dr.  Choules,  who  ae -ompauied  the  expedition, 
and  ollieiated  ay  chaplain,  commemorated  tho 
incidents  of  the  voyage  in  a  very  readable  book, 
the  "Cruise  of  the  Norih  Slur,  The  writer  of 
that  work,  and  the  commander,  Captain  EI- 
dredge,  both  of  whom  contributed  much  to  the 
success  and  enjoyment  of  tho  journey,  are  now 
no  more.  Tho  vessel  in  now  on  the  line  between 
New  York  and  Panama,  liuilr  under  the  eye  of 
the  owner,  she  realized  his  views  in  a  rare  com- 
bination ofsymmetry  and  strength.  She  was  built 
by  Mr.  Simonson,  and  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
American  naval  architecture.  She  is  rated  at 
25 (JO  tons. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  of  her  model,  she  is 
probab.y  one  of  the  strongest  fasiened  vessels  of 
her  tonnugo  afloat.  She  is  two  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  on  the  keel,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
fe  m  on  the  spar  deck,  thirty  eight  brcadih  of 
beam,  thirteen  feet  from  floor  timber  to  lower 
deck  beams,  seven  feet  eight  inehes  between 
decks,  seven  feet  six  inches  between  main  and 
spar  decks,  making  her  whole  depth  twenty-eight 
feet  six  inches.  Her  keel,  of  white  oak,  is  fifteen 
inches  sided  by  fourteen  inches  wide,  stem  and 
stern  posts  of  the  same  material,  with  double 
aprons,  and  inner  posts  of  live  oak,  bolted 
through  with  1  3-8  copper  holts,  deadwoods  of 
white  oak,  and  thirteen  inches  through,  fastened 
with  1  1-2  inch  copper  bolts,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  floor  timbers  are  sided 
twelve  inches,  and  moulded  thirteen  inches,  being 
placed  close  together  and  bolted  through  side- 
ways with  1  1-2  inch  bolts.  The  main  kelsons, 
of  which  there  are  five  rows  extending  the  entire 
length  of  the  ship,  are  of  white  oak,  sided  fifteen 
inehes  by  32  inches  deep,  the  first  tier  being  fas- 
tened with  two  copper  bolts  1  1-2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, through  every  floor  timber,  the  upper  tiers 
secured  to  the  lower  one  with  large  iron  bolts. 
The  bed  upon  which  the  engine  rests  is  composed 
of  four  rows  of  kelsons,  two  feet  two  inches  by 
five  feet  deep,  secured  by  iron  screw  bolts  driven 
from  the  bottom  before  the  vessel  was  planked. 

The  ceiling  is  of  six  inch  yellow  pine,  and 
bolted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bilge  streaks, 
forming  one  substantial  mass  of  timber  fourteen 
feet  in  depth.  The  lower  deck  clamps,  on  which 
the  beams  rest,  are  seven  inches  thick,  thoroughly 
fastened  with  iron  bolts  driven  from  the  outside, 
and  rivettcd  on  the  inside.  There  are  forty-fivo 
deck  beams  in  the  lower  deck,  with  carlines  be- 
tween, sided  fifteen  inches  and  moulded  fourteen 
inches,  with  lodging  and  bosom  knees  of  white 
oak,  and  a  large  hanging  knee  on  each  end.  The 
engines  were  made  at  the  Allaire  works.  The 
cabins,  saloons  and  state-rooms  are  fitted  up  in 
that  style  of  splendor  which  characterizes  all  of 
our  sea-going  passenger  steamers,  and  in  which  . 
we  surpass  the  decorations  of  all  foreign  vessels. 
We  have  now  fairly  shown  the  world  that  our 
mechanics  and  constructors  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing Atlantic  steamships  of  the  greatest  speed 
iu  I  strength  and  may  honorally  defy  competition 
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SKETCHES  OF  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

On  this  and  the  next  page  we  have  placed  a  series  of  well  en- 
graved illustrations  from  authentic  sketches,  delineating  represen- 
tatives of  t  he  various  tribes  of  aborigines  yet  existing  in  the  west 
and  south,  still  preserving  the  customs  of  their  savage  ancestors, 
still  subsisting  chiefly  by  the  chase,  and  finding  their  supremo 
glory  in  battle,  in  spite  of  persistent  efforts  to  civilize  them  and 
change  their  habits,  in  spite  of  the  progressing  wave  of  civilization 
rolling  towards  and  from  the  Pacific,  and  threatening  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  the  primitive  lords  of  the  soil.  Of  the  number  of 
Indians  still  existing  in  North  America,  few  are  seen  in  the  older 
and  more  densely  settled  States.  Here  and  there,  surrounded  by 
white  men,  as  at  Marshpee,  in  this  State,  a  little  handful  cling  to- 
gether, who  have  adopted  some  of  the  habits  of  the  whites,  but  the 
impossibility  of  the  co-existence  of  the  Indian  and  the  whito  man, 
seems  an  established  rule  only  proved  by  exception.  There  is, 
with  the  Indian,  an  innate  repugnanco  to  the  regular  labor  and 
steady  habits  which  give  the  whito  race  its  pre-eminence.  They 
are  emphatically  the  children  of  the  forest  and  tho  wild.  The 
chase,  "imago  of  war,"  with  its  wild  excitement,  its  dangers  and 
adventures,  has  still  an  invincible  charm  for  them.  War,  too,  is 
their  passion.  How  few  and  far  between  are  the  examples  of  red 
men  laying  aside  the  bow  and  the  rifle,  and  betaking  themselves 
to  agricultural  and  mechanical  arts.  No — their  day  has  passed 
away,  their  sun  has  set.  Year  by  year,  their  numbers  diminish, 
year  by  year  their  territory  is  contracted,  and  year  by  year  the 
cities  of  the  pale-faces  encroach  upon  their  hunting-grounds  and 
wigwams.  They  have  borrowed  from  the  whites  only  weapons  of 
destruction  and  potions  of  death.  There  is  something  melan- 
choly in  this  obliteration  of  a  race  of  men.    Their  doom  was 
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sealed  the  moment  the  keel  of  the  discoverer's 
caravel  grated  on  the  sands  uf  St.  Salvador. 
The  white  winged  messengers  that  bore  to  the 
shores  of  the  New  World  the  cross  and  the 
standard  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  brought 
also  the  death-warrant  of  the  red  men.  The 
story  of  their  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  the  Span- 
iards is  too  trite  to  be  repeated.  Doomed  to 
degrading  toil,  plundered,  insulted,  outraged, 
the  gentle  savages  of  the  tropic  wilted  away 
before  the  breath  of  the  white  invaders.  The 
Indians  of  the  nosth  were  made  of  sterner 
stuff,  and  experienced  more  justice  at  the 
hands  of  the  whites.  Still  they  were  treated 
with  sufficient  severity;  and  when  they  chose 
to  send  the  snake-skin  and  arrows,  in  token  of 
defiance,  the  war  they  courted  was  waged  with 
pitiless  sternness.  The  "heathen  salvages" 
were  shot  like  dogs,  and  in  spite  of  all  their 
bravery  and  adroitness,  and  knowledge  of  the 
country,  they  proved  no  match  for  the  men 
who  had  beaten  the  royal  troops  at  Worcester 
and  Naseby,  the  iron  men  of  the  "  Bible  and 
the  Sword,"  who  overturned  the  British  mon- 
arch. Poetry,  song  and  painting  have  em- 
balmed the  memory  of  the  old  possessors  of 
the  soil ;  but  they  themselves  have  left  no 
memorials  in  the  lands  which  they  once  occu- 
pied. Their  frail  wigwams  have  long  since 
perished  ;  the  ploughshare  has  obliterated  all 
traces  of  ihe  graves  of  the  dead,  and  only  here 
and  there  a  lake,  a  river  or  a  mountain,  pre- 
serves the  music  of  their  disused  tongue.  Why 
need  we  wonder  that  with  so  many  traditions 
of  departed  glory  and  landed  weahh  as  they 
possess,  tbey  sometimes  fiercely  turn  to  bay 
and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  ancestors  on 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  dispossessed 
them  of  their  native  soil? 
It  is  vain  to  quote  the  ar- 
guments of  learned  writers 
to  show  that  nomadic 
tribes  have  no  right  to  any 
territory  which  is  needed 
by  civilized  men,  it  is  vain 
to  tell  how  many  jack- 
knives  and  brass  buttons, 
and  iron  nails  were  given 
for  the  site  of  a  city ;  wo 
must  look  nt  these  contests  from  an  Indian 
stand-point.  Then,  while  we  admit  that  the 
fire  and  sword  must  be  used  to  guard  our  fron- 
tier, we  can  conceive  how  it  is  there  that  scenes 
of  blood  and  vengeance  occur.  Critically  ex- 
amined, there  iB  little  to  excite  sympathy  in 
the  Indian  character.  The  Indians  are,  al- 
most to  a  man,  cruel,  haughty  and  sensual. 
They  degrade  their  women  and  load  them 
with  the  severest  tasks.  Even  their  bravery  is 
not  of  that  exalted  character  which  commands 
admiration,  and  is  always  tarnished  with  feroc- 
ity. Mutilation  and  torture  arc-  freely  inflicted 
on  tho  fallen  foe,  and  a  tribe  rarely  takes  the 
war-path  if  it  is  not  t^uro  that  its  numbers  aro 
far  greater  than  those  of  the  enemy.  Yet 
there  are  many  striking  traits  in  the  Indian 
character,  a  certain  picturcsqueness  of  thought 
and  language,  hospitality,  respect  for  the  deud, 
contempt  of  suffering.  Poets  and  romanco- 
writers  have  made  the  most  of  these  Balient 
features,  but  it  is  not  in  poetry  and  romance 
that  we  are  to  look  for  faithful  delineations  of 
the  Indian  race.  We  must  rather  seek  them 
in  the  stories  of  pioneers  and  hunters,  of  trav- 
ellers who  have  "summered  and  wintered  " 
them,  of  explorers,  traders  and  agents. 

The  accompanying  pictures  are  all  authen- 
tic. One  of  them  (the  third)  represents  a  fam- 
ily of  Diegeno  Indians  on  their  travels.  This 
people  are  of  the  San 
Diego  country,  and  are 
among  its  curiosities. 
They  were  converted  by 
tho  Jesuits  many  years 
ago.  They  became  partly 
civilized  and  were  indus- 
trious and  happy,  and  col- 
1  e  e  t  e  d  many  comforts 
about  them.  Naturally  lazy  and  incapable  of 
self-government,  aud  deeply  imbued  with  all 
tho  traits  of  the  wild  Indian,  they  soon  degen- 
erated, after  the  missions  had  fallen  from  un- 
der the  rule  of  the  church,  and  have  become 
worse  than  in  their  original  condition.  Many 
of  their  women  are  said  to  be  beautiful  and  all 
of  them  are  well  doveloped  and  superbly 
formed.  They  imitate  the  whites  in  dress, 
and  on  a  single  person  one  may  sometimes  see 
odds  and  ends  of  clothing  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Adjoining  the  Diegeno,  and  owning 
a  part  of  the  same  great  valley,  that  of  the 
Colorado,  is  the  nation  of  Yuma  Indians, 
delineated  in  our  last  engraving.  These  aro 
said  to  be  a  very  treacherous  people ;  they  con- 
quer by  craft  and  cunning,  and  delight  in 
midnight  attacks ;  they  invite  each  other  to 
feasts  under  the  garb  of  friendship,  and  sud- 
denly fall  upon  and  kill  their  guests  ;  or,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  warriors 
from  their  villages,  massacre  the  old  women 
and  the  young  children,  and  carry  off  as  pris- 
oners the  young  women  and  larger  children. 
They  possess  but  few  horses,  and  carry  on 
their  expeditions  on  foot.  Their  war  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  knives,  with 
which  they  make  sad  havoc  among  their  ene- 
mies. They  are  of  the  medium  height,  aud  of 
a  dark  brown  color,  and  many  of  the  women 
are  beautiful  in  form.  An  essential  article  of 
dress,  worn  by  the  men  as  depicted  in  one  of 
our  sketches,  is  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth ;  and 
the  women  wear  a  becoming  dress,  woven  out 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  willow,  which  article 
is  also  represented.  The  front  portion  is 
woven  plain,  but  the  back  into  an  irregular 
shape,  with  a  lump  on  each  side,  answering 
tho  purpose  and  appearing  like  a  bustle.     Oa 


this  protuberance  the  women  carry  their  young  children,  a  rope 
pacing  around  the  child,  and  the  ends  tied  together  in  front  of 
the  mother.  Both  sexes  paint,  and  the  men  wear  longer  hair  than 
the  women.  Their  language  is  not  sweet,  but  the  two  damsels 
before  us  glory  in  the  soft  names  of  Ma-vah  and  Le-oeh.  Unmar- 
ried women  are  taken  care  of  by  the  tribes ;  when  a  death  occurs  in  a 
village  it  is  immediately  deserted ;  and  the  bodies  of  their  dead  they 
consume  with  fire.  They  are  fond  of  games,  and  squat  down  and 
play  a  game  of  cards,  even  upon  a  journey.  Although  constantly 
in  the  water,  these  Indians  never  use  canoes,  but  swim  from  shore 
to  shore.  In  their  rude  way  they  cultivate  melonB,  corn,  pump- 
kins, and  beans,  the  last  being  a  main  dependence,  and  their  favor- 
ite animal  lood  is  the  mule. 

Another  of  our  portraits  is  that  of  Noco-shimatt-tash-tanaki,  or 
Grisly  Bear.  He  is  a  Seminole,  and  the  principal  chief  of  that 
psrt  of  his  nation,  consisting  of  about  2500  souls,  who  emigrated 
frum  Florida  a  few  years  ago,  and  now  reside  on  the  prairies  west 
of  the  Arkansas  River.  He  comes  of  the  same  cunning,  ferocious, 
and  determined  race  who  so  long  defied  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment. Though  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  horse,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived that  our  fritnd  prefers  to  stand  forth  as  a  pedestrian. 

Another  curious  race,  found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Gila,  are  the 
Pimo  Indians,  two  females  of  whom  are  represented  in  our  first 
engraving.  They  are  farther  advanced  in  the  ways  of  civilization 
than  any  other  barbarous  people  on  the  Mexican  frontier.  They 
have  among  them  many  great  warriors,  and  yet  they  habitually 
work  laboriously  in  the  field.  They  are  the  owners  of  fine  horses 
and  mules,  fat  oxen,  cows,  pigs,  poultry,  etc.  They  consider  them- 
selves the  descendants  of  the  Aztecs,  and  claim  Montezuma  to 
have  been  of  their  tribe.  Their  huts  are  of  an  oval  shape,  not 
high,  built  of  reeds  and  mud,  and  thatched  with  wheat  straw;  their 
country,  during  the  proper  season,  being  covered  with  fields  of  the 
waving  golden  grain. 

Another  of  our  engravings  represents  a  Li  pan  warrior.  He  be- 
longs to  a  tribe  residing  in  Texas,  and  numbering  not  more  than 
six  hundred  souls.  Though  they  have  rendered  some  service  as 
guides,  they  are  in  reality,  a  race  of  horso  thieves ;  and  the  fine 
animal  upon  which  the  Indian  is  mounted  is,  probably,  one  of  tho 
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acquisitions  of  his  last  foray.  Another  tribe  of  aborigines  is  thai 
known  by  the  name  of  Papagoa.  They  wander  aver  the  country 
from  San  Javier  as  far  west  as  the  Tinagas  Altas.  They  were  at 
one  time  a  formidable  tribe,  and  waged  unceasing  war  against  the 
Mexicans.  They  are  comparatively  well  off  in  worldly  goods, 
planting  corn  and  wheat,  and  possessing  cattle  and  horses.  They 
are,  at  the  present  time,  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  tribe.  The  women 
dress  respectably,  but  the  men  go  nearly  naked.  One  portion  of 
the  tribe  have  a  superstition  which  makes  them  afraid  of  water, 
preventing  them  from  erecting  their  houses  in  sight  of  a  river  or  a 
lake ;  while  others  prefer  a  residence  on  the  immediate  banks  ot 
the  salt  lakes  near  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  two  specimens 
shown  in  our  second  illustration,  are  accurate  representations  of 
the  women  of  the  tribe. 


HOTEL  AT  PERA. 

We  were  shown  directly  to  our  apartments,  and  the  first  sight 
of  a  room — large  enough,  if  divided,  to  make  three  ordinary  draw- 
ing-rooms— affected  us  somewhat  like  the  entrance  into  a  museum. 
Passing  through  it  we  found  our  sleeping  apartments,  consisting 
of  three  or  four  consecutive  divisions  of  the  length  of  the  large 
hall,  which  formed  the  back  part  of  the  building.  They  were 
scantily  hut  comfortably  furnished,  and  commanded  a  view  of  a 
portion  of  tho  sea  and  some  interesting  parts  of  the  city;  but  the 
prospect  of  the  smiling  garden  and  grounds  connected  with  the 
French  palace,  that  lay  directly  beneath  our  windows,  was  more 
cheering  and  less  strange  than  any  other  object.  The  large  hall 
that  was  to  be  our  drawing-room  had  neither  stove  nor  fireplace  ; 
and  the  day  after  we  became  its  occupants,  the  weather  was  so 
cold  that  it  snowed  nearly  all  day  long.  A  large  copper  vessel,, 
called  a  mangal,  in  which  were  three  or  four  quarts  of  burning 
charcoal,  was  placed  in  the  room,  around  which  we  all  huddled,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  making  ourselves  comfortable.  If  we  succeeded, 
as  we  sat  crouching  over  it,  in  getting  a  little  glow  in  our  blue 
noses,  and  in  thawing  the  benumbed  ends  of  our  fingers,  it  was  at 
the  fearful  expense  of  severe  headaches  and  dizzy  brains.  But 
another  mangal  was  added,  and  large  screens  of  baize,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  were  spread  round  the  vessels  of  coal,  forming  a 
little  apartment,  in  which  we  sought  shelter. — The  Tent  and  Harem. 
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A  MORNING  WITH  RONA  im.Mii.i  i; 

Btv  birth  Ilosu  Boiihuur  belongs  to  France — by  ihu  rights  of 
genius,  to  tho  world.  She  is  tho  most  distinguished  loiniilo  paint- 
or  living  or  (loud.  No  other  bun  won  ho  wido  u  funic- — DO  other 
built  it  reputation  on  so  broad  and  firm  a  basis.  Whorevor  Art  is 
known  and  talked  of,  Kosa  Bonhour  is  known  and  talked  of.  In 
Franco,  England,  America,  Gorraany,  and  tho  smaller  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  tho  numo  of  Kosa  Bonhour  is  a  household  word. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  the  eleventh  of  March  wo  were  sot  down 
at  No.  32  Hue  d'Assas,  and  passed  through  a  gate  and  down  to 
the  farther  end  of  a  garden,  whore  wo  entered  tho  vestibule  of  a 
small  cottiigo  bouse,  tho  present  residence  of  Rosa  Boiihuur.  Wo 
Bont  up  our  cord,  and  in  a  few  momenta  wore  seated  in  hor  nit  lit  r 
— a  large,  square,  oaken  furnished  room  on  tho  second  itaye — 
talking  with  tho  littlo  paintor  with  as  much  familiarity  as  it  wo 
bad  known  her  all  our  lifetime.  In  u  clear,  rather  thin  voice, 
Kosa  ran  on  about  art  and  art-life  for  half  an  hour,  only  loaving 
ws  room  to  slip  in  the  points  of  Conversation  edgewise. 

"  You  have  accomplished  much,  mudomoiscllo,"  wo  said,  glanc- 
ing at  a  largo  picture  on  tho  oasol,  called  "Lea  Mortons"  (Tho 
Sheep). 

"Yes,"  she  replied,  "I  havo  boon  a  faithful  student  sinco  I 
was  ton  years  old.  I  have  copied  no  mastor.  I  have  studied  nn* 
turn,  and  expressed  to  tho  host  of  my  ability  tho  idoos  and  fool- 
ings  with  which  she  has  inspired  me.  Art  is  an  absorbent — a 
tyrant.  It  demands  heart,  brain,  soul,  body,  tho  entircness  of  its 
votary.  Nothing  loss  will  win  iis  highest  favor.  I  wed  art.  It 
is  my  husband — my  world— my  lifo  drcaiu — tho  air  I  breathe.  I 
know  nothing  elso — fool  nothing  else — think  nothing  olso.  My 
soul  finds  in  it  tho  most  complete  satisfaction." 

"  You  havo  not  married?"  wo  Baid. 

"  Havo  I  not  said  that  I  married  Art  ?  What  could  I  do  with 
any  other  husband  '?  I  am  not  fit  to  bo  a  wife  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  that  term.  Men  must  marry  women  who  havo  no 
absorbent,  no  idol.  But  the  subject  is  painful ;  give  me  some 
other  topic." 

"  You  don't  love  society  V  we  said. 

"  Yes  I  do/'  she  replied,  with  an  air  of  impatience;  "but  I 
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select  that  which  pleases  me  most.  I  love  the  society  of  nature  ; 
the  company  of  horses,  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  dogs — all  animals.  I 
often  have  large  receptions  where  they  are  the  only  guests.  I  also 
like  the  society  of  books  and  the  thoughts  of  great  minds.  I  like 
George  Sand.  She  is  a  great  genius.  The  world  has  wronged 
her — society  outraged  her.  Go  to  see  her.  You  will  like  hor.  I 
have  no  taste  for  general  society — no  interest  in  its  frivolities.  I 
only  seek  to  be  known  through  my  works.  If  the  world  feel  and 
understand  them,  I  have  succeeded." 

"  Have  you  given  the  Women's  Rights  question  any  attention  V 
we  asked. 

"  Women's  rights  ! — women's  nonsense !"  she  answered.  "  Wo- 
men should  seek  to  establish  their  rights  bygood  and  great  works, 
and  not  by  conventions.  If  I  had  got  up  a  convention  to  debate 
the  question  of  my  ability  to  paint  '  Marche  aux  Chevaux,'  (The 
Horse  Fair,)  for  which  England  would  pay  me  forty  thousand 
francs,  the  decision  would  have  been  against  me.  I  felt  tho  power 
within  me  to  paint.  I  cultivated  it,  and  have  produced  works  that 
have  won  the  favorable  verdicts  of  the  great  judges.  I  have  no 
patience  with  women  who  ask  permission  to  think!" 

At  this  moment  two  or  three  visitors  entered,  and  while  Rosa 
was  occupied  with  them,  we  busied  ourselves  by  making  notes  of 
things  in  the  atelier.  On  the  wall  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  was 
a  head  of  a  buck,  with  long,  branching  horns  ;  one  of  a  goat,  an- 
other of  a  bull ;  an  imperfect  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  the  skins 
of  various  animals.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  room  stood  a  large 
oaken  case  filled  with  stuffed  birds  of  all  sizes  and  descriptions, 
and  on  tho  top  of  it,  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  were  an 
eagle,  a  hawk,  an  owl,  and  a  parrot.  On  the  wall,  opposite  the 
door,  were  a  pair  of  landscapes  representing  a  storm  rushing  be 
tween  the  rocks,  and  clouds  breaking  on  their  tops.  The  third 
and  fourth  walls  were  taken  up  with  the  husts  of  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  dogs,  eats,  wolves,  etc.,  in  bronze  and  plaster,  modelled  by 
Rosa's  own  hand.  All  about  the  waxed  floor  were  spread  out  the 
preserved  skins  of  cows,  bull*,  6tags  with  their  great  uplifted 
horns,  and  bears,  goats,  sheep,  dogs  and  wolves  with  their  fierce 
eyes  glaring  upon  us.     The  impression  these  wild  pieces  of  car- 

?eting  made  on  us,  on  entering  the  atelier,  was  almost  startling, 
t  scorned  more  like  a  den  of  wild  beasts  than  the  atelier  of  a  lady. 


A  1'i.r  a  short  llirlaiion  with  the  parrot,  which 

■poke  tolerable  French,  wo  toolc  our  leave, 

pmmihing  to  moot  Kosa  ut  tho  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women  on  tho  next  Friday,  where 
she  goes  OnCfl  per  week  to  give  u  lesson.  This 
school  was  founded  by  Rosa's  fathor.  At  his 
death  she  became  its  solo  mistress,  but  now 
entrusts  it  mostly  to  the  care  of  her  sister  and 
brother.  There  are  about  fifty  regular  pupils 
who  rocoivo  instruction  gratis. 

Rosa  Bonhour  has  many  proofs  of  tho  re- 
ward of  industry.  If  she  wished  to  make  n 
small  fortune  in  a  few  days  it  would  bo  easy 
for  hor  to  do  it  in  England,  by  oponing  there 
an  exhibition  of  her  pictures  and  skotchoH. 
"  Marche*  aux  Chevaux,"  (Tho  Ilorso  Fair,) 
which  was  oxhibitod  at  Williams  &  Stevens's 
a  year  or  two  ago,  and  which  was  so  well  re- 
ceived by  the  New  York  press,  was  bought  by 
Mr.  (Jaraber,  an  English  editor,  for  forty 
thousand  francs.  When  Rosa  visited  Eng- 
land sho  was  received  like  a  princess.  Amer- 
ica also  paid,  tho  last  year,  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  a  "  View  in  the  Pyrenees" — one  of 
her  least  known  pictures.  A  rich  Hollander, 
visiting  her  atelier  recently,  offered  her  a  thou- 
sand crowns  for  a  small  sketch  that  sho  could 
havo  painted  in  two  hours.  "  It  is  impossible 
to  comply  with  your  request,"  sho  said,  "  I 
am  not  inspired."  Mademoiselle  Bonhour  is 
below  tho  medium  height  of  women ;  in  ap- 
pearance, about  thirty-five  years  old ;  petite, 
with  quick,  piercing  blue  eyes,  and  brown 
hair,  worn  short,  and  parted  on  tho  side,  like 
a  boy's.  Her  dress  was  a  brown  alpacca  skirt 
saris  crinoline,  with  a  blouse  jacket  of  black 
cloth.  She  looked  very  boyish.  Madem- 
oiselle also  has  an  atelier  in  the  country,  whero 
she  spends  much  time. 
When  in  the  city  she  wears 
the  costume  of  her  "sex ; 
but  never  ventures  outside 
the  barrier  except  in  her 
masculine  gear.  There 
are  many  anecdotes  in  cir- 
culation about  the  little 
painter.  One  day,  when 
she  returned  from  tho  coun- 
try, she  found  a  messenger 
awaiting  to  announce  to  her  the  sudden  illness 
of  one  of  her  young  friends.  Rosa  did  not 
wait  to  change  her  male  attire,  but  hastened 
to  the  bedside  of  the  young  lady.  In  a  few 
minutes  after  her  arrival,  the  doctor,  who  had 
been  sent  for,  entered,  and  seeing  a  young 
man  (as  he  supposed  from  the  costume),  seat- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  his  arm  round 
the  neck  of  the  sick  girl,  thought  he  was  an 
intruder,  and  retreated  with  all  possible  speed. 
" O,  run  after  him!  He  thinks  you  are  my 
lover,  and  has  gone  and  left  me  to  die  !" 
cried  the  sick  girl.  Rosa  flew  down  the  stairs, 
and  soon  returned  with  the  modest  doctor, 
who  said  he  did  not  wish  to  intrude.  On  an- 
other occasion,  mademoiselle  had  tickets  sent 
her  for  the  theatre.  She  had  an  important 
picture  in  hand,  and  continued  at  the  easel  till 
the  carriage  was  announced.  "Yes,"  said 
Rosa,  "  I  am  ready ;"  and  away  she  went  to 
the  theatre  just  as  she  was.  A  fine  gentle- 
man in  the  next  box  to  hers  looked  at  her 
with  surprise,  turned  up  his  nose,  affected 
great  disgust,  and  went  into  the  vestibule  to 
seek  the  manager.  Having  found  him  he 
went  off  in  a  rage  : 

"  Who  is  this  woman  in  the  box  next  to 
mine,  in   an   old   calico  dress,  covered  with 
paint  and  oil  %     The  odor  is  terrible.     Turn 
her  out !     If  you  do  not,  I  will  never  enter 
your  theatre  again.     It  is 
an    insult  to    respectable 
people    to    admit  such  a 
looking  creature  into  the 
dress  circle."     The  mana- 
ger went  to  the  box,  and 
in  a  moment  di    overed 
who  the  offensive  person 
was.      Returning    to    the 
fine  white-gloved  gentleman,  he  informed  him 
that  the  lady  was  no  leBS  than  Mademoiselle 
Rosa  Bonheur,   the  great  painter.      "  Rosa 
Bonheur !"  he  gasped.   "  Who'd  have  thought 
if?"     Make  my  apology  to  her.     I  dare  not 
enter  her  presence    again." — Correspondence 
Borne  Journal. 
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less  man,  had  settled  in  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  opposition  to  tho  advice  of  friends,  on  the  extreme  borders  of 
civilization,  near  the  Virginia  line.  Being  thus  exposed  to  the 
subtle  dangers  which  then  surrounded  a  frontier  life,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Indians  unfriendly  to  the  whites,  Adam  acquired  in  the 
hardships  and  dangers  of  border  warfare  an  experience  which 
fitted  him  for  future  service  in  the  cauBe  of  his  country,  as  well  as 
to  assist  in  the  protection  of  the  property  and  the  lives  of  tho 
family.  Immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  hostilities  the 
Indians  made  a  descent  upon  the  settlement,  captured  his  father, 
theu  murdered  and  scalped  him,  burnt  the  house  and  barn,  des- 
troyed a  large  field  of  corn,  a  hundred  hog3,  forty  sheep,  all  tho 
cattle  and  horses,  and  three  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  From 
this  period  the  family,  from  having  enjoyed  an  unusual  amount 
of  wealth  and  independence,  were  at  once  depressed  into  poverty, 
and  suffered  great  privation  and  danger  during  the  remainder  of. 
the  war.  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  under  Captain  Mason, 
so  well  was  he  known  as  to  cause  this  remark  to  be  made  of  him  : 
"  He  is  a  good  marksman,  and  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
try  his  skill."  At  different  periods  he  served  in  the  garrison  at 
Wheeling,  Moore,  Dements,  and  Shepherd  Forts,  and  acted  as 
an  Indian  spy,  as  well  as  scouting  along  the  frontier ;  waB  at 
Wheeling  garrison  wheu  Capt.  Mason  was  shot  through  the  hips. 
John  Strait,  now  living  in  Ohio,  entered  the  Rhode  Island  line 
in  1 775,  commanded  by  Col.  Varnum ;  has  served  under  Generals 
Greene  and  Sullivan ;  was  in  tho  regiment  that  landed  on  the 
island  and  marched  against  the  British  fort  on  Batt's  Hill,  bat 
found  that  it  was  evacuated ;  was  at  the  battle  of  Newport.  Be- 
sides these  three  we  know  not  that  there  are  any  other  of  these 
old  veterans  in  the  State. —  Washington  Constitution. 


SOLDIERS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

We  give  below  an  interesting  statement  of 
the  services  of  the  soldiers  now  living  in  the 
State  of  Ohio,  whose  names  are  upon  the 
roll  of  the  pension  office  :  James  McDerraut, 
now  living  in  Ohio,  enlisted  for  three  years, 
in  1777,  atEaston,  Pennsylvania,  and  marched 
to  rendezvous  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  and 
thence  to  Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  Dur- 
ing this  period  was  in  several  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy,  but  the  engagement  at  German- 
town  was  the  first  regular  battle  he  was  in. 
Soon  after,  returned  to  Trenton,  and  was  oc- 
cupied at  intervals  in  pursuing  and  harassing 
the  British  and  Hessians,  as  well  as  avenging 
tho  mercenary  depredations  and  outrages  com- 
mitted upon  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey. 
Was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth, when  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day, 
combined  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  con- 
test, and  the  two  frequent  use  of  cold  water, 
caused  so  much  suffering  as  well  as  death  to 
many  of  the  combatants.  This  soldier  was 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Col.  Seeley, 
and  well  recollects  the  undaunted  courage  and 
untiring  activity  displayed  during  the  battle 
by  him  and  Gen.  Forman,  and  the  conspicuous 
manner  in  which  both  passed  along  the  lines 
several  times  to  animate  the  soldiers. 

Adam  Link,  now  in  Ohio,  entered  the  reg- 
ular service  in  1777.     His  father,  a  bold,  fear- 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Housekeeper,  Taunton. — In  Russia,  where  the  ravages 
of  the  moth  commit  such  extensive  mischief,  it  be- 
comes a  subject  of  importance  to  tin.)  some  counteract- 
ing agency.  The  furs,  which  are  there  so  universally 
worn,  are  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  engender 
tbis  destructive  insect.  It  is  found  by  experience  in 
thatcountry  that  nothing  is  so  efficacious  as  a  prevent- 
ive as  a  very  strong  tobacco,  known  by  the  name  of 
Mahorka.  A  portion  of  thin  placed  on  any  article 
proves  the  most  effectual  antidote  that  can  be  used. 

Emma  V — '•  Grecian  "  painting  aod  "  Oriental"  painting 
are  only  old  processes  revived. 

J.  C  — It  is  true  that  many  English  people  do  not  travel 
on  the  continent  tbis  year  owing  to  the  unamiable 
feelings  with  which  they  are  regarded  everywhere. 

Pppil.— The  Confession  of  Faith,  presented  by  the  Pro- 
testants in  1530  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  called 
the  Augsburg  Coofession,  because  it  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  in  the  city  of  Augsburg. 

Student.—  The  power  of  flight  given  to  some  birds  Is  most 
extraordinary;  the  frigate  bird,  for  instance,  is  known 
to  perform  a  journey  of  twelve  hundred  miles  withoot 
puusing  one  instant  to  rest  its  wings,  even  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  A  shark  will  also  follow  a  vessel 
from  America  to  Europe  without  any  intermission. 

Qui  Tam,  Rockport,  Mass. — Ames  received  S500  for  his 
portrait  of  Choate,  and  has  received  orders  for  a 
duplicate. 

Beoinner. — At  an  English  fashionable  dinner  table  Ithas 
now  become  an  established  custom  10  have  nothing  but 
dessert  and  flowers  ou  the  table.  All  the  dishes  are 
carved  at  the  side  tables,  and  the  vegetables  handed 
round. 

*>  Forester  " — Thirty-one  coal  burning  engines  are  in 
use  on  the  Uudson  River  Railroad,  reducing  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  each  engine,  according  to  tbe  estimate, 
some  forty-five  per  cent.  All  our  principal  railways, 
running  through  thickly  settled  districts,  where  wood 
Is  scarce  and  dear,  will  soon  employ  coal  burners  ex- 
clusively , 

0.  C,  Wheeling, — Insects  and  worms  have  white  (or 
colorless)  and  cold  blood.  Animals  with  cold  blood  arc 
always  more  tenacious  of  life  than  those  with  warm 
blood 

S.  0, — Ostriches  in  confinement  seem  to  have  a  craving 
for  Btoae  and  iron.  An  ostrich  died  lately  near  Caen, 
France,  in  whose  stomach  was  found  a  closed  knife, 
some  stones,  some  nails  and  a  tile. 

Vovaueh. — We  learn  from  tbe  correspondent  of  an  ex- 
change paper  that  persons  arriving  in  New  York  will 
hereafter  be  spared  much  anuoyauca,  as  police  officers 
are  now  placed  at  each  steamboat  landing  aud  railroad 
depot  to  protect  them  from  the  outrages  and  imposi- 
tions of  hackmen,  runners,  etc.  Strangers  should  al- 
ways state  their  wants  to  au  officer,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
give  them  all  the  information  required. 


HOW  MUCH  THEY  EAT  IN  PARIS. 

If  in  the  insane  visions  of  a  raging  iaver,  we 
conjured  up  the  image  of  a  vast,  ravenous,  sens- 
ual being,  opening  a  million  hungry  mouths,  we 
could  hardly  conceive  of  the  possibility  of  satis- 
fying his  tremendous  appetite.  But  this  monster 
is  no  fiction  of  the  imagination — it  is  no  creation 
of  the  delirium  of  fever;  it  exists,  it  lives,  it 
opens  its  million  mouths,  seeking  what  it  may 
devour,  and  this  monstrous  eateris  named  Paris. 
Let  us  see  what  it  costs  to  supply  the  cormorant 
with  meat  and  drink  for  a  year.  The  quan- 
tity of  water  consumed  cannot  be  estimated ; 
that  which  is  purchased  for  the  use  of  families 
and  individuals,  costs  4,000,000  of  francs.  And 
for  tha  other  items.  Flour,  62,000,000 ;  meat, 
95,000,000 ;  cooked  meat,  (principally  pork), 
34,000,000;  wine,  19G,000,000;  alcohol,  in  vari- 
ous shapes,  34,000,000;  beer,  8,000,000 ;  cider, 
vinegar,  olive  oil,  etc.  7,000,000;  poultry  and 
game,  20,000,000;  butter,  27,0Q0,Q00;  eggs, 
9,000,000  ;  pies,  truffles,  and  other  costly  deli- 
cacies, 2,000,000 ;  milk,  14,000,000;  fresh  fish, 
12,000,000;  oysters,  2,000,Q0Q ;  vegetables  and 
fruits,  40,000,000;  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  cheese, 
dried  fish,  salt,  spices,  etc,  72,000,000 ;  paid  to 
pastry  cooks,  restaurants,  etc.  for  special  culin- 
ary preparations,  8,000,000 ;  fuel,  for  cooking, 
10,000,000  ;  making  agrand  total  of  656,000,000 
of  francs,  or  $131,200,000. 

The  above  valuation  is  based  on  ordinary 
years.  It  corresponds  to  the  average  prices  for 
provisions,  and  to  an  accidental  inflation  caused 
by  bad  seasons.  Admitting  this  figure  of 
$131,200,000  as  the  expression  of  the  sum  paid 
by  the  Parisian  consumers  for  their  food,  the  ex- 
penditure of  each  individual  is  S124  60  a  year, 
or  thirty-four  cents  a  day,  nearly. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  distribu- 
tion is  not  equal.  The  luxury  of  opulent  tables 
is  balanced  by  the  trivial  consumption  of  young 
children,  old  men,  the  invalids,  or  by  the  com- 
pulsory privations  of  extremely  poor  people. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Paris  varies  according  to 
style.  In  general,  a  good  dinner  costs  you  from 
4  to  G  francs  ;  a  more  pretentious  one  from  10  to 
16  francs;  a  dinner  "fit  to  set  before  a  king  " 
from  20  to  25  francs.  Then,  in  certain  quarters 
of  Paris,  along  the  Marche'  des  Innocents,  for 
instance,  you  will  find  little  tables  set  in  the 
open  air,  where  you  can  buy  a  dish  of  something 


for  two  or  three  cents.  There  are  men  who  deal 
in  soups  alone,  and  will  give  you  a  bowl,  such  as 
it  is,  for  a  cent.  There  is  a  woman  who  perambu- 
lates the  quays  or  the  boulevards  in  the  Temple 
quarter,  carrying  before  her  a  chafing-dish  and 
a  stove,  who  sells  you  sausages  smoking  hot,  or 
fried  potatoes,  paper  cornets,  or  fritters.  Her 
portable  establishment  furnishes  a  complete  din- 
ner, meat,  vegetables  and  dessert  for  5  or  6  cents. 
Many  a  hard-up  student,  or  used-up  Bohemian, 
lives  in  this  way,  till  "  something  turns  up,"  a  la 
Micawber. 


SMALL    THINGS. 

It  is  a  proof  of  a  very  unphilosophic  mind  to 
despise  small  things.  "  Despise  not  the  day  of 
small  things,"  is  a  sacred  injunction,  full  of  the 
highest  wisdom  and  philosophy.  The  greatest 
fortunes  are  but  the  aggregation  of  trivial  sums  ; 
the  greatest  achievements  are  but  the  nnity  of 
minute  particulars.  An  ancient  king  of  France 
took  it  into  his  head  to  form  a  library,  and  set 
up  in  the  literary  business  with  a  capital  of  ten 
volumes.  The  library — the  imperial  library  of 
Paris,  now  contains  700,000  volumes,  and  is  of 
countless  worth. 

A  quarrel  about  a  pig  is  said  to  have  involved 
us  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  "We 
quote  the  story  as  we  have  seen  it,  without 
vouching  for  its  historical  accuracy :  "  Two 
neighbors,  both  of  the  old  federal  school  of  poli- 
tics, who  had  lived  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R. 
I.,  chanced  to  quarrel.  And  so  it  happened,  one 
was  the  owner  of  a  pig,  who  had  an  irresistible 
inclination  to  perambulate  in  the  garden  of  the 
next  neighbor.  The  owner  of  the  garden  com- 
plained of  the  pig-sty  being  insufficient  to  restrain 
the  pig,  and  the  neighbor  replied,  it  was  all  be- 
cause he  kept  bis  fences  in  such  ill  repair.  The 
pig  was  taking  his  morning  walk,  when  he  was 
surprised  in  the  act  of  rooting  up  some  very  val- 
uable bulbous  roots  ;  this  was  the  '  last  feather :' 
the  owner  of  the  garden  put  a  pitchfork  into  his 
tender  sides,  and  killed  him  outright.  At  the 
coming  election,  the  owner  of  the  garden  was  a 
candidate  lor  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  and  failed 
by  one  vote,  the  vote  of  his  incensed  neighbor, 
who  voted  against  him.  At  the  election  of  a 
senator,  the  democratic  candidate  was  elected 
by  one  vote — and  when  the  question  of  war  with 
England  was  before  the  senate,  it  was  declared 
by  a  majority  of  one  vote,  so  that  but  for  the  pig, 
we  should  probably  have  been  saved  from  this 
war."  Is  it  not  a  momentous  question?  Wo 
might  multiply  examples,  and  illustrations,  to 
give  force  to  the  admonition,  not  to  despise 
small  things. 

1  *■—  » 

Sharp  Practice. — A  colored  man,  who 
owns  a  farm  in  Bedford,  and  who  sells  hay  in 
this  city,  has  been  detected  in  a  singular  fraud. 
His  wagon  has  been  seized,  and  a  false  bottom 
found,  in  which  was  a  quantity  of  sand  and  mud 
weighing  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which 
sand  and  mud  his  customers  had  been  for  some 
time  paying  for  as  good  hay.  His  property  has 
been  attached  by  his  defrauded  customers. 

Happy  Compliment. — The  highest  eulogi- 
um  of  Mr.  Webster's  ability  that  occurs  in  the 
recent  address  of  Edward  Everett,  is  where  he 
says  of  the  former  that  "  there  are  few  who  would 
not  confess,  when  they  agreed  with  him,  that  he 
had  expressed  their  opinions  better  than  they  cou'd 
do  it  themselves." 

i  -*>~-9-   > 

Take  our  Advice.  —  Enclose  twenty-five 
cents  to  John  J.  Dyer  &  Co.,  No.  35  School 
Street,  Boston,  and  order  a  copy  of  that  great  cu- 
riosity, The  Illustrated  Scrap  Book,  which  will 
come  to.  you  with  its  five  hundred  engravings, 
post  paid,  by  return  of  mail. 

. 4    — ^^.    > 

Submarine  Exploit. — A  man  named  Wil- 
son, dressed  in  a  suit  of  patent  submarine  armor, 
has  walked  across  the  Schuylkill  River,  under 
water,  at  Philadelphia.  Every  one  to  his  taste; 
most  people  try  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  ! 

An  unfortunate  Man. — The  man  who  won 
a  thousand  dollars  on  a  fight  between  a  saw  horse 
and  a  hydraulic  ram,  recently  lost  all  his  money 
on  a  mill  race. 

<  -*■*»  i 

Longevity. — The  oldest  person  living  in 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  is  an  Irish  woman  aged  104 
years ! 

Strong-Minded. — A  woman  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  cowhided  a  man  there  the  other  day. 


SHREVE,  BROTTN  &  C'O.'S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

In  all  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  America, 
the  most  attractive  establishments  to  visitors  and 
residents  are  those  devoted  to  the  sale  of  silver 
ware  and  jewelry.  Here  wealth  is  displayed  in 
its  most  tangible  and  concentrated  form,  and 
finds  its  expression  in  the  most  minute  and  cu- 
rious workmanship.  Many  of  these  magazines 
are  sumptuous  and  splendid,  but  we  question  if 
there  is  anywhere,  either  in  Europe  or  America, 
one  more  tasteful  and  elegant,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  complete,  than  that  of  Messrs.  Shreve, 
Brown  &  Co.,  (formerly  Jones,  Ball  &  Co.),  No. 
226  Washington,  and  No.  1  Summer  Streets, 
Boston.  None  of  the  jewelry  stores  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Palais  Royal,  Paris,  begin  to  com- 
pare with  this  ornament  of  our  city,  either  in  ele- 
gance or  in  completeness  of  stock.  Notwith- 
standing the  modem  progress  of  luxury,  the  es- 
tablishment has  never  yet  been  eclipsed  or  even 
rivalled.  Pitted  up  with  true  artistic  taste,  it 
must  always  please  the  refined  and  intelligent. 
It  is  furnished  in  its  whole  extent — some  125 
feet  in  length,  by  67  feet  in  breadth — from  floor 
to  ceiling,  with  costly  and  elegant  goods.  The 
cases  enclose  magnificent  specimens  of  silver 
ware,  watches,  from  the  most  celebrated  manu- 
facturers, diamonds,  emeralds,  pearls,  etc.,  etc  , 
set  in  thousand  forms  which  art  has  devised  to 
meet  the  caprices  of  fashion  and  the  patronage 
of  wealth.  It  is  a  dazzling  gallery  of  riches  and 
splendor.  In  various  parts  of  the  spacious  store 
are  statuettes  and  other  articles  of  bronze,  of 
elaborate  workmanship  aud  high  cost.  Messrs. 
Shreve,  Brown  &  Co.  are  constantly  importing 
these  gems  direct  from  the  atclitrs  of  the  most 
celebrated  artists  in  the  world.  The  stock  em- 
braces every  article  that  artists  in  bronze,  gold 
aud  silver,  and  that  dealers  in  precious  stones 
supply,  and  the  extensive  correspondence  of  the 
firm  enables  them  to  fill  orders  for  every  object 
of  virtu  which  they  do  not  themselves  manufac- 
ture. Whether  we  survey  the  exterior  or  the  in- 
terior of  this  magnificent  store,  whether  we  con- 
template its  costly  contents  in  detail,  or  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole,  we  find  nothing  to  criticize 
and  nothing  to  suggest.  It  completely  fills  the 
eye  and  satisfies  the  taste,  and  must  be  regarded, 
in  every  respect,  as  a  model  establishment. 


A  DISCOVERY  AS  TO  BUTTER. 

A  New  Yorker  in  the  country  writes  thus  to 
the  New  York  Tribune  of  his  success  in  investi- 
gating the,  to  him,  mysteries  of  butter  making: 
"  It  always  used  to  bother  us  where  butter  came 
from.  Our  idea  was  that  it  must  have  come 
from  a  salt  mine,  mixed  up  in  some  inscrutable 
way  in  tubs.  But  it  appears  that  butter  is  made 
by  women.  We  happened  one  day  to  be  out  in 
the  place  called  the  '  wood  house,'  when  a  very 
singular  occurrence  took  place.  A  woman  who 
was  there  put  on  an  apron,  and  then  proceeded 
towards  a  singular  looking  institution  with  a 
stick  in  it.  Taking  hold  of  this  stick,  she  began 
working  it  up  and  down  as  though  her  very  life 
depended  on  the  operation.  '  What  in  the  name 
of  wonder  are  you  doing  there'?'  said  we. 
'  Making  butter,  you  fool.'  Being  in  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  we  disregarded  the  superfluous  ap- 
pellation, and  mildly  asked  her  the  rationale  of 
the  process,  when,  to  our  astonishment,  6he 
wheeled  upon  us  and  delivered  herself  of  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  sentiment:  'Naow,  look  a 
here,  mister,  I  don't  warnt  none  of  your  gas. 
You've  been  a  follering  me  areound  and  areound 
ever  since  you've  been  here,  and  I  wont  stand 
it  no  longer.  Naow  go.'  We  went,  but  we 
knew  one  thing — butter  is  made  by  women  in 
some  way  or  other." 

<  *■*  > 
Greeley  and  the  Mormons. — In  spite  of 
the  very  moderate  manner  in  which  Horace 
Greeley  spoke  of  the  Mormons,  Heber  Kimball 
has  been  opening  all  the  sluices  of  his  billings- 
gate upon  him.  His  gentlest  assertion  is  that 
Horace  "  is  the  greatest  liar  on  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

We  deny  it. — The  London  Times  has  the 
audacity  to  say  "the  best  thumbed  book  in  the 
public  library  of  Boston  is — what?  That  sa- 
cred volume  which  is,  somewhat  irreverently, 
known  in  the  land  of  its  birth  as  the  Snob'sBible 
— we  mean  the  British  Peerage." 

Called  out. — The  New  Haven  Register  re- 
lates that  an  actor  at  one  of  the  theatres  was 
called  out  four  times  in  one  evening,  not  long 
ago — twice  by  a  sheriff,  once  by  a  tailor,  and  once 
by  an  irresistible  desire  to  imbibe. 


LARGE  GREEK  CONTRACT. 

We  are  permitted,  says  the  N.  Y.  Journal  of 
Commerce,  to  state  that  the  American  Bank 
Note  Company,  which  organized  last  year,  and 
is  now  in  active  operation  in  the  Merchants' Ex- 
change Building,  has  just  completed  a  contract 
for  the  National  Bank  of  Greece,  providing  that 
institution  with  notes  of  various  denominations, 
engraved  in  the  highest  style  which  the  art  has 
yet  attained  in  any  country.  The  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  notes,  in  comparison  with  those 
commonly  issued  by  American  banks,  is  not  re- 
markable, except  that  they  are  larger  and  have 
rough  edges — in  the  latter  respect  resembling 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  paper  is 
made  expressly  for  the  Greek  Bank,  with  a  wa- 
ter-mark, and  is  printed  in  three  colors— black, 
red,  and  green.  All  have  the  name  of  the  bank 
inscribed  across  the  left  hand ;  and  among  the 
embellishments  is  a  portrait  of  the  governor  of 
the  bank,  the  national  coat  of  arms,  and  a  beau- 
tiful vignette.  One  of  the  latter  represents  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  These  notes  are 
bonnd  in  volumes,  and  cut  out  as  issued,  leaving 
a  marginal  record  of  their  number  and  amount. 
Their  denominations  are  severally  ten,  twenty- 
five,  and  one  hundred  drachmas;  six  drachmas 
being  equivalent  to  a  dollar.  Their  size  varies 
a  trifle,  increasing  according  to  the  amount  of 
the  note. 

This  is  the  first  contract  of  any  magnitude  for 
bank  note  engraving  ever  executed  in  this  coun- 
try, for  any  European  government ;  and,  having 
been  awarded  to  United  States  engravers,  con- 
trary to  all  precedent,  and  in  face  of  the  strong 
competition  offered  by  the  engravers  of  Europe, 
may  very  naturally  be  construed  as  a  high  com- 
pliment to  American  art.  It  is  also  gratifying 
so  far  as  it  indicates  the  progress  of  the  Great 
Republic  in  national  greatness  and  renown.  In 
mechanics,  the  superior  skill  of  the  United  States 
has  been  repeatedly  acknowledged,  as  in  naval 
architecture,  the  construction  of  implements  of 
war,  agriculture,  etc. ;  but  in  the  arts  we  have 
not  made  equal  advance.  In  painting  and 
sculpture  we  are  only  beginning  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Bank  note  engraving,  however,  has  been 
carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence  equalled  in  no 
other  part  of  the  world. 

An  unlucky  Hebrew. — A  Jew  residing 
at  Lyons,  latoly  lost  his  purse,  containing  1200 
francs,  and  advertised  the  loss  in  the  usual  way. 
The  next  day  he  received  this  letter: — "Ami- 
able Israelite, — It  is  I  who  have  found  your  1200 
francs  and  you  may  weep  for  them,  for  you  will 
never  get  them  back.  I  am  leading  the  life  of  a 
Sardanapalus.  Here  is  an  account  of  what  I 
have  this  day  had  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner. 
[A  detail  of  the  two  meals  was  here  given.]  I 
shall  continue  to  live  in  this  manner,  gracious 
Hebrew,  until  your  1200  francs  are  exhausted,  and 
I  will  finish  by  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  to  your 
health." 


A  valuable  Meerschaum — The  Philadel- 
phia North  American  tells  of  a  "  splendid  article 
in  the  way  of  a  meerschaum,"  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Morris  J.  Asce,  of  Jefferson 
College.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  was  colored  in  a  most  effectual 
manner.  Its  royal  owner  caused  it  to  be  smoked 
by  a  whole  regiment  of  soldiers,  until  it  was  as 
black  as  anthracite,  one  man  passing  it  to  his  com- 
rade as  soon  as  he  had  enjoyed   it  sufficiently 

himself. 

i  — .—  > 

A  Yankee  Girl- — A  New  London  girl  at 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  keeps  a  bowling  saloon 
and  offers  herself  to  roll  with  any  amateur  in  the 
country.  She  finds  plenty  who  are  willing  to 
try  their  hand  with  her,  and  she  pockets  the 
change,  never  as  yet  having  been  beaten.  She 
states  that  in  six  months  she  cleared  ©2000. 
«  — ■—  i 

Howard  Athen.eusi. — This  house,  under 
its  present  management,  is  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest, a  return  which  is  fully  merited  by  the  lib- 
eral and  excellent  style  in  which  its  performances 
are  given.  The  company  is  a  remarkably  tal- 
ented one,  and  the  appointments  very  perfect. 

Generous  Bequest. — The  late  M.  A.  Bow- 
den,  of  Georgia,  loft  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Glenville  College  and 
Military  Institute,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment 
of  professors  and  the  education  of  poor  boys. 

Good  humored  Satire. — There  is  a  relief 
in  ridicule  and  good  natured  satire.  Laughing 
at  the  misconduct  of  the  world  will,  in  a  mea,-- 
ure,  ease  us  of  any  disagreeable  passion  about  it. 
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GERMANY. 

It  appears  that  n  movement  Is  making — whuth- 

cr  likuly  to  ho  BUOOGfisftl]  or  not),  it  remains  (O  be 
soon— to  reform  the  fnlerul  Constitution  "I  Q©E 
many,  uiul  to  establish,  on  liberal  bflSQB,  B  groat 
representative  State.  It  will  bo roxuBmbarad  that 
this  wus  it  darling  scheme  of  the  Liberate  of  i  ■  i  - 
and  L849i  hut  thoy  failed  In  thuir  projects,  mid 
the  present  Gorman  confederation  in  that  estab- 
lished by  tliu  federative  net  of  1610  and  the  final 
net  of  1820.  The,  Brussels  Nord,  it  very  influen- 
tial paper,  in  Bpeaking  of  this  movement,  SOyfti 
"  Tlio  late  war  bu  proved,  it  must  he  admitted, 
the  ahsolutu  impotence  of  tho  Germanic  eonfed- 
orution  for  anything  beyond  purely  defensive 
measures.  Wliut  is  now  asked  in  its  namo,  is  a 
reform,  giving  it  at  need  and  will,  the  offensive 
nation  which  its  own  institutions  and  general 
treaties  have  withheld.  Will  those  who  are  mov- 
ing it  in  this  diroeiion  obtain  their  end  ?  This 
question  interests  not  only  Germany,  hut  all 
Europe,  and  particularly  Franco,  for  wo  must 
admit  that  it  is  disappointed  at  finding  their 
present  fedoral  institutions  an  obstacle  to  inter- 
vention against  Franco  in  tho  Italian  war,  which 
now  impels  certain  Gorman  parties  to  demand  a 
reform  of  their  institutions. 

"  But  these  reforms  forget  only  one  thing,  that 
is,  that  the  Germanic  confederation  is  a  European 
institution,  that  it  is,  as  such,  one  of  the  essential 
bases  of  the  present  legal  stato  of  Europe  and  are 
of  the  conditions  of  tho  general  equilibrium ;  that 
it  was  created  by  tho  consent  of  Europe  and  con- 
secrated by  fundamental  treaties  which  are  the 
common  work  of  all  the  powers,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, it  can  neither  be  abolished  nor  reformed 
in  its  essential  conditions,  except  by  a  common  re- 
solve of  all  Europe  assembled  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  not  assuredly  the  same  to  Europe  whether 
there  exists  in  the  centre  of  the  States  which 
compose  it,  a  confederation  of  sovereign  States 
like  that  which  has  shown  its  impotence  to  draw 
the  world  into  ageneral  and  perhaps  endless  war, 
or  a  great  State,  a  unit  with  forty-three  millions  of 
inhabitants.  Evidently,  if  this  reform  should  be 
accomplished,  all  the  conditions  of  the  equilib- 
rium would  be  overthrown,  and  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  reconstruct  the  edifice  on  entirely  new 
bases.  But  it  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
the  consent  and  concourse  of  all  Europe,  highly 
interested  as  it  is  to  maintain  the  confederation 
of  German  States  in  its  purely  defensive  charac- 
ter. This  is  a  truth  which  the  reformers  of  the 
Germanic  confederation  seem  to  us  too  ready  to 
forget,  and  which  it  is  not  unimportant  to  re- 
mind them  of  in  the  midst  of  their  active  and  un- 
seasonable attempts." 


A  new  Balloon. — A  new  air-ship  called  af- 
ter her  birth-place,  "  The  City  of  New  York,"  is 
nearly  completed,  and  is  designed  for  a  journey 
across  the  Atlantic.  Her  pilot  is  T.  S.  C.  Lewis, 
of  New  Hampshire,  hero  of  36  ascensions,  and 
she  is  five  times  larger  than  the  largest  balloon 
ever  built.  She  has  many  new  improvements, 
her  basket  will  be  warmed  by  a  lime  stove,  a  me- 
tallic life  boat  is  attached  to  her,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks  she  will  start;  her  projector  expects 
that  she  will  make  the  voyage  in  48  hours. 
■  ■■  <  »»—  » 

Misjudged  Economy. — What  the  world 
calls  avarice  is  often  no  more  than  comp  ilsory 
economy;  and  even  a  wilful  penuriousness  is 
better  than  a  wasteful  extravagance.  A  just 
man  being  reproached  with  parsimony,  said 
that  he  would  rather  enrich  his  enemies  after  his 
death  than  borrow  of  his  friends  in  his  lifetime. 
«  »■*■  > 

A  Fkencii  Fogy. — A  French  historian  and 
poet  of  the  fifteenth  century  sneered  at  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  and  the  discovery  of  the  New 
"World  by  Columbus.  He  was  opposed  to  inno- 
vations, and  thought  that  the  "  old  paths  "  were 
good  enough  for  his  footsteps. 


The  gheat  Clock.— The  grear clock  at  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  London,  now  strikes  the 
hours  regularly  upon  the  great  bell,  and  the 
sound  may  be  heard  distinctly  for  miles  round 
the  metropolis. 

Liberal  Terms. — Madame  Gassier  is  en- 
gaged for  the  Havana  opera  season  at  S2500  a 
week  and  a  free  benefit.  Such  terms  would  al- 
most make  a  nightingale  of  a  crow. 

Light  Tax. — Georgia  is  probably  the  lightest 
taxed  State  in  the  Union.  Its  State  tax  is  only 
two  thirds  of  a  mill  on  the  dollar. 


Tin;  ISiaNl*  OF  BAH  JUAN. 

Our  readers  ore  aware  that  General  Hartley, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  division  of  tho 
American  tinny,  bus  taken  pOBBOBllOD  Of-thfl  dis- 
puted island  of  San  Juan  01)  the  nnrihw.ist  run  ,|, 
and  that  l.hn  assertion  of  sovereignty  is  likely  to 
lead  to  a  great  deal  of  diplomatic  correspondence, 
if  not  to  more  BOlious  dotngfl  between  Great  Brit- 
ni ii  and  thin  country.  Let  uh  glance  a  moment 
at  the  geographical  position  of  this  inland  which 
has  suddenly  sprung  up  into  such  political  im- 
portance. Tho  lino  separating  Washington  Ter- 
ritory anil  British  Columbia,  has  remained  up  to 
this  time  purely  ideal — it  is  tho  49th  dogroo  of 
north  latitude.  But  as  tho  more  these  States  are 
developed,  the  more  nccossary  it  becomes  to  es- 
tablish thoir  boundaries  distinctly.  By  its  posi- 
tion, tho  island  of  San  Juan  would  seem  to  au- 
thorize no  contest,  for  it  is  situated  within  tho 
•19th  degree  of  latitude  (between  48°  .'10'  and  48° 
■to')  and  consequently  an  American  territory. 
If  England  claims  possession  of  it,  it  is  not  bo- 
cause  she  misunderstands  tho  material  fact  of  its 
geographical  situation,  but  because  she  asserts 
that  this  island,  as  well  as  theadjacent  ones  form- 
ing the  archipelago,  are  annexes  of  Vancouver's 
Island,  her  possession  of  which  is  not  disputed 
though  it  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  49th  degree. 
Victoria  and  all  the  southern  part  of  the  island  ia 
really  within  American  limits.  As  this  island 
could  not  be  cut  in  two,  the  entire  property  is  left 
to  England,  but  it  is  an  abuse  for  her,  on  the 
strength  of  that  title,  to  grasp  at  islands  entirely 
separated  from  Vancouver's.  At  any  rate,  the 
smart  Yankees  who  have  now  a  foothold  on  the 
island,  and  are  backed  by  military  authority,  will 
not  be  very  likely  to  surrender  easily,  or  to  be 
frightened  at  the  aspect  of  an  occasional  man-of- 
war  taking  a  look  at  their  settlement.  We  shall 
soon  see  what  the  British  government  says  to 
this  affair,  and  in  the  meanwhile  may  keep  our 
quills  sharpened  and  our  powder  dry. 

«  ■»»—  > 

"  The  Dancing  Star  :  or,  Tlie  Smuggler  of 
the  ChesapeaJce." — A  little  more  than  ayear  since 
we  published  a  large  edition-of  this  fascinating 
sea  story,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Ingraham, 
every  copy  of  which  was  sold  in  three  weeks  from 
the  date  of  issuing.  We  have  received  repeated 
calls  for  the  work  from  all  quarters,  but  have 
been  obliged  to  return  one  answer  to  all,  "  out  of 
print."  We  have  now  put  to  press  a  new  edi- 
tion, fully  illustrated  with  large  original  draw- 
ings, which  will  be  issued  next  week.  Any  per- 
son enclosing  us  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage 
stamps  or  silver,  shall  receive  a  copy  by  return 
of  mail,  postage  paid. 

«  ■*■—  » 

Montenegrin  Warriors. — A  letter  in  Ga- 
lignaui,  from  Cattaro,  states  that  Prince  Danilo, 
who  had  instituted  a  military  medal,  has  distrib- 
uted it  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army 
who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  battle  of 
Grahove.  The  claims  of  the  Montenegrin  war- 
riors were  established  in  rather  a  singular  man- 
ner ;  all  those  who  had  killed  a  Turk  and  pro- 
duced his  7iose  to  the  prince,  received  the  medal. 
That  is,  they  turned  up  their  noses  at  the  proffered 
reward. 

■ « —  »^  i 

The  Leviathan  Steamship. — The  Great 
Eastern  is  as  long  as  the  distance  between  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Old  State  House  and  the  lower 
corner  of  State  and  Broad  Streets.  Three  mon- 
uments as  high  as  the  shafts  on  Bunker  Hill 
could  be  placed  end  for  end  on  her  deck,  and  yet 
leave  thiity-seven  feet  of  space  in  length  un- 
covered. 

Taglioni's  Position.— Mdlle.  Taglioni  has 
just  been  officially  appointed,  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Stato,  to  be  iospectress  of  all  the 
dancing  classes  of  the  opera,  and  to  perfect  such 
pupils  as  she  may  consider  likely  to  become  first- 
rate  performers.  Taglioni  is  poor — has  lost  all 
her  property. 

Artistic— Mr.  Corcoran  of  Washington,  is 
erecting  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  an  art  gallery, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  gallery  will  be  free,  and  will  be 
managed  by  trustees  appointed  by  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Smart. — Mr.  Noah  Noyes,  the  oldest  man  in 
Newbury,  cut  this  year  2500  weight  of  meadow 
hay  in  less  than  a  day.  Mr.  Noyes  was  born  in 
1770,  and  is  consequently  89  years  old. 

Healthy.— The  Southern  States  have  been 
remarkably  free  from  sickness  during  the  past 
summer. 


fflaiajjsujc  (JKatljermga. 

Wildumu  calculates  that  a  dinglo  colony  of 
wasps  broods  upwards  of  30^000  in  a  yeaff. 

Twenty  one  thousand  people  were  proKcnt 
in  tho  dromon's  celebration  in  Znncsville, 
Ohio. 

Tho  lOBBOB  by  the  great  firo  ut  Halifax,  Sept. 
9,  will  amount  In  the  aggregate  to  about  one  mil- 
lion of  dollarn. 

Tho  value  of  produce  received  at  New  Or- 
leans for  tho  year  has  heon  $172,952,664,  larger 
by  $6,797,118,  than  the  highest  previous  year, 
that  of  1857. 

An  excellent  bunt  of  tho  Uov.  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
in  piaster  ol  Parm,  has  boon  HOtit  to  Messrs. 
Sheldon  &  Co.,  Now  York,  by  that  reverend  geu- 
tloman  as  a  present  to  the  firm. 

The  Dispensary  physicians  in  the  city  of  New 
York  attend  annually,  it  is  said,  120,000  poor 
patients  whoso  disease  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  the  execution  of  proper  sanitary  regu- 
lations. 

Tho  sexton  of  tho  Catholic  burying  ground  at 
Fall  Hirer,  in  his  returns  to  the  City  Clerk, 
assigns  us  a  cause  of  the  death  of  one  of  the 
persons  whom  ho  interred  — "  shortness  of 
breath." 

By  tho  last  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
tho  militia  for  the  United  States  number 
2,766,726,  of  which  about  2,700,000  are  in- 
fantry, 20,000  cavalry,  12,000  artillery,  and 
34,000  riflemen. 

There  are  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  one  mile  of  railway  for  every  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  in  England,  one  to  every  2500,  and 
in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  one  to  every  3000 
inhabitants. 

The  London  Times,  in  a  leading  article  on 
England's  defence  preparations,  says  she  is  now 
rapidly  approaching  a  position,  if  indeed  she  has 
not  actually  attained  it,  in  which  no  assailant 
can  hope  to  attack  her  with  impunity. 

From  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  it  is  estimated 
that  30,000  barrels  of  apples  have  already  been 
shipped  this  season,  and  that  the  entire  amount 
will  reach  80,000  barrels.  The  total  apple  crop 
of  Western  New  York  is  estimated  to  be  from 
600,000  to  1,000,000  bushels. 

In  Germany,  says  "  Peasant  Life,"  every  inch 
of  ground  is  made  to  produce  something,  and 
sometimes  the  soil  produces  two  or  three  crops. 
Everything  that  cattle  can  eat  is  used  for  fodder, 
and  the  children  wash  weeds  and  other  refuse 
matter  to  make  them  attractive  to  cattle. 

It  is  asserted  that  silver  ore  of  extraordinary 
richness  has  been  found  on  Colonel  Fremont's 
tract  in  California.  It  is  nearly  all  pure  bilver, 
being  but  slightly  mixed  with  copper.  It  is 
found  forty  feet  below  the  surface,  and  said  to 
contain  ninety  per  cent,  of  silver. 

In  Newport,  as  a  boy  named  Johnston,  seven 
years  old,  was  picking  up  chips  in  a  shipyard, 
the  workmen,  not  knowing  that  he  was  in 
the  way,  rolled  a  mast  over  upon  him,  killing 
bim  instantly.  He  had  been  warned  to  keep 
away. 

It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  amount  of 
money  remitted  home  by  Irishmen  resident  in 
America,  the  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting their  friends  to  emigrate,  was  ©2,360,000. 
The  ten  preceding  years  the  amount  remitted 
was  $49,680,000. 

Among  the  novelties  recently  introduced  in 
ladies'  apparel  is  a  new  article  of  suspenders. 
Tney  bear  resemblance  to  those  worn  by  gentle- 
men, except  that  they  are  made  of  delicate  white 
elastic  fabric,  with  frilled  edge  about  one  inch 
wide,  aud  are  attached  to  the  skirt  by  buttons  in 
like  manner. 

Doctor  S.  P.  Townsend,  who  retired  from 
the  Sarsaparilla  business  some  years  ago  with 
a  iortune  of  half  a  million,  having  lost  much 
by  speculations,  has  resumed  it  again.  He  is 
fond  of  speculation,  and  it  was  he  who  sent  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Corey  to  England  to  invite  Mr.  Spur- 
geon to  this  country. 

Steam  is  always  fresh,  and  thus  all  the  solid 
matter  contained  in  the  feed  water,  whether  it  be 
salt,  chalk,  or  vegetable  substance,  is  left  in  the 
boiler.  With  twenty  grains  of  solid  matter  per 
gallon  of  water,  the  deposit  in  a  boiler  evapo- 
rating 2000  gallons  daily,  would,  in  one  year, 
amount  to  about  one  ton. 

The  committee  upon  the  plan  of  the  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  in  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  to  the  memory  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  offer  a  premium  of 
$300  for  the  best  plan,  and  $200  for  the  second 
best.  The  monument  is  to  be  of  marble  or  gran- 
ite, on  a  base  of  sixty  feet,  and  to  cost,  with  the 
iron  railing,  ©150,000. 

Letters  from  Zante  (Ionian  Islands)  of  16th  of 
August,  1859,  state  that  the  currant  crop  this 
year  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The 
blight,  which  for  five  or  six  seasons  past  has 
caused  the  total  destruction  of  the  vines,  has 
entirely  disappeared,  ^ante  would  perhaps 
make  twelve  million  pounds,  of  very  excellent 
quality ;  Cephalonia  thirteen  millions,  and  Morea 
iifty  millions. 

The  water  in  the  Connecticut  js  lower  by 
two  feet  than  it  has  been  known  for  twenty 
years  and  more,  and  boats  find  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  reach  "  the  head  of  sloop  navigation." 
It  is  stated  that  they  are  longer  in  going  from 
Middletown  to  Hartford  than  from  New  York 
to  Middletown,  and  that  the  river  is  filling 
up  and  becoming  more  difficult  of  navigation 
yearly. 


Sbaxtisfi  of  (ffionj, 

....  Addrom  mukeH  opportunities,  the  want 
of  it  gives  them.— Souee. 

—  To  the  imagination,  Immensity  is  but  a 
step.— Z>s  BoujjlerB, 

—  Ho  is  a  foul  that  praises  himself,  and  a 
madman  that  rtpcaks  ill  of  himself. — Danish 
Proverb. 

....  Minds  of  moderate  calibre  ordinarily 
Condemn  everything  which  is  beyond  their  range. 
— 1m,  Rochefoucauld, 

The  politician  never  proves  more  utterly 

mortal,  than  when  he  gives  ear  to  hit*  enemy. 
—  W.  G.  Swims. 

....  Hard  workers  are  not  so  often  dishonest 
uh  the  indolent,  their  industry  placing  thern  above 
temptation  — Bovee. 

Pleasure  may  be  called  the  short  cut  to 

tho  tomb,  as  it  shortens  time,  which  is  the  way. 
— Jerrold. 

The  most  delicate,  the  most  sensible  of 

all  pleasures,  consists  in  promoting  the  pleasure 
of  others—  Bruyere. 

When  I  take  the  humor  of  a  thing  once, 

I  am  like  your  tailor's  needle — I  go  through. 
— Ben  Jonson, 

....  To  the  proud  man  who  has  erred,  the 
great  difficulty  is  in  knowing  when  atonement 
has  been  made. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

This  is  true  philanthropy,  that  buries  not 

its  gold  in  ostentatious  charity,  but  builds  its 
hospital  in  the  human  heart. — llarley. 

....  The  sum  of  our  existence,  divided  by 
reason,  never  gives  an  integer  number,  but  a 
surprising  fraction  is  always  left  behind. —  Goethe. 

....  As  the  soil,  however  rich  it  may  be,  can- 
not be  productive  without  culture,  so  the  mind 
without  cultivation,  can  never  produce  good- 
fruit. — Seneca. 

Old  men's  lives  are  lengthened  shadows ; 

their  evening  sun  falls  coldly  on  the  earth,  but 
the  shadows  all  point  to  the  morning. — Jean 
Paul. 

....  The  passions  of  the  men  of  society  differ 
as  much  from  the  passions  of  the  natural  man  as 
the  fruits  of  a  grafted  tree  from  those  of  a  wild 
one. — Be  Boufflers. 

....  No  enjoyment,  however  inconsiderable, 
is  confined  to  the  present  moment.  A  man  is 
the  happier  for  life  from  having  made  once  an 
agreeable  tour,  or  lived  for  any  length  of  time 
with  pleasant  people,  or  enjoyed  any  consider- 
able interval  of  innocent  pleasure. — Sydney  Smith. 


Why  is  a  lady's  hair  like  a  bee-hive?  It 
holds  the  comb. 

Why  is  an  attorney  like  a  minister  ?  Because 
he  studies  the  law  and  the  profits. 

Why  is  an  Atlantic  steamship  like  a  horse's 
collar  1     It  goes  over  the  main  (mane). 

Why  is  a  man  poking  a  wood  fire  like  a 
rum-seller?  Because  he  stirs  the  brand-lie 
punches. 

Why  is  unpremeditated  homicide  like  a  man's 
indulging  in  immoderate  mirth  1  Because  it's 
manslaughter  (man's  laughter). 

"  Barber,  I  think  this  towel  has  been  in  use 
long  enough."  "It  has  been  used  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  no  one  has  ever  fouud  fault  with 
it  before !" 

A  tailor  in  New  York  has  a  bill  in  his  win- 
dow to  the  following  effect :  "  Wanted,  several 
thin  coat  makers."  This  is  a  fine  chance  for 
spare  tailors. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Loban,  a  wit  ob- 
served that  Bonaparte  must  now  be  in  funds,  for 
he  had  lately  received  a  check  on  the  bank  of  the 
Danube. 

A  coffin  maker  having  apartments  to  let, 
pasted  his  bills  announcing  the  same,  upon  the 
coffins  in  the  window,  "lodgings  for  single 
gentlemen." 

A  would-be  prude  remarked  one  day  in  hearing 
of  Mdle  Dejazet,  "  I  am  very  particular  about 
my  reputation."  "You  are  always  particular 
about  trifles,"  replied  Dejazet. 

"  My  dear,  what  shall  we  name  bub  ?" 
"Why,  huz,  I've  settled  on  Peter."  "I  never 
knew  a  man  by  the  simple  name  of  Peter  that 
could  not  earn  his  salt."  "  Well,  then,  call  him 
Salt  Peter." 

"  You  had  better  ask  for  manners,  than  mon- 
ey," said  a  finely  dressed  gentleman  to  a  beg- 
gar boy  who  had  asked  for  alms.  "  I  asked  for 
what  I  thought  you  had  the  most  of,"  was  the 
boy's  reply. 

An  Irishman  took  the  cars  at  Boston  for 
Worcester.  On  jumping  from  the  cars,  ho  re- 
marked that  if  he  bad  known  he  could  have  made 
the  journey  in  so  short  a  time,  he  would  have 
walked  afoot. 

Old  Gent  — "Waiter!"  Waiter  — "What, 
sir !"  Old  Gent—  "Bowl  of  soup,  rare !" 
Waiter^-"  On  a  fork,  sir,  or  in  a  paper';" 
Old  Gent — "Tie  it  in  my  handkerchief,  and 
don't  break  the  edge."  Exit  waiter  in  search  of 
to-morrow's  paper. 

There  is  a  joke  abroad  that  one  day  at  a  con- 
versazione Lord  Brougham  was  talkiug  learn- 
edly about  a  Hindoo  poem,  written  500  years  B. 
C.,  when  suddenly,  on  some  hint  given,  he  be- 
gan to  discourse  with  equal  knowledge  on  the 
philosophy  of  cooking  a  beefsteak.  He  is  the 
most  versatile  man  abroad. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial. 1 
BEN,  MY  LOVER. 

BY.   SYBIL  PARK. 

O'er  the  meadows  bright  with  verdure, 

Creep  the  shadows  cool  and  brown, 
And  the  sunset's  crimson  banners, 

Fringed  with  gold  are  0oating  down, 
While  I'm  waiting  for  his  coming, 

From  the  field  of  yellow  grain ; 
He  has  promised  he  would  meet  me, 

Just  at  Funset  in  the  lime. 

If  with  silent  heart  I  listen, 

To  the  murmur  of  the  leaves, 
When  the  Sabbath  stills  are  broken 

By  the  truant  summer  breeze, 
I  shall  hear  the  solemn  cadence 

Of  an  anthem  loud  and  free, 
Drifting  up  In  mighty  surges, 

Like  the  eoughlnga  of  the  sea. 

Dearer  than  the  gorgeous  banners, 

Floating  softly  down  the  west, 
Or  the  grand  triumphant  music, 

With  its  stirring  vague  unrest, 
Is  the  one  low  song  I'm  keeping, 

Like  a  royal  blessed  dream ; 
And  my  soul  la  never  weary 

Conning  o'er  its  witching  theme. 

But  the  crimson  light  is  dying, 

Longer  have  the  shadows  grown, 
O,  I  am  impatient  waiting, 

In  the  quiet  all  alone. 
And  I  wonder  why  he  tarries, 

With  the  stalwart  reapers  yet, 
When  the  last  ripe  Bheaves  were  garnered 

Ere  the  golden  sun  had  sot. 

Hush,  cold  lips !  be  still  your  chiding, 

Ben,  my  lover,  cometh  now, 
Yet  a  moment,  and  bis  kisses 

Will  fall  lightly  on  my  brow; 
And  the  old  sweet  words,  "  I  love  you!" 

Shall  be  murmured  o:or  agaiu  ; 
Old  sweet  words,  yet  new  forever, 

Charming  with  their  glad  refrain. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE 

BLIND  GIRL  OF  CASTEL-CUILLE. 


BY  HOWARD   LIVINGSTON. 

Half  way  tip  the  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
Castel-Cuille,  a  sweet  little  cottage  lies  half  bur- 
ied in  trees.  It  was  the  home  of  Marguerite,  the 
daughter  of  an  old  Gascon  officer — the  same 
Marguerite  whom  Jasmin  has  immortalized  in 
that  language  which  some  translators  imagine 
was  once  spoken  universally  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  which  is  still  that  of  the  peasantry. 

This  little  country  maiden  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  flowers  that  ever  bloomed  in  a  lowly 
hamlet.  The  cottage  itself,  set  in  its  frame-work 
of  green  loaves,  and  white  orchard  blooms,  was 
neat  as  her  bands  could  make  it ;  its  simple  fur- 
niture made  beautiful  by  its  perfect  order  and 
arrangement,  and  rendered  picturesque  by  the 
profusion  of  plants  and  flowers  by  which  it  was 
surrounded. 

In  this  retreat,  Marguerite  performed  the  part 
of  housekeeper  to  her  father  and  little  Paul,  her 
brother.  No  sorrow  had  as  yet  thrown  a  cloud 
over  her  save  her  mother's  death,  and  that  of  her 
eldest  brother;  and  already,  griefs  were  fast  sub- 
siding into  a  gentle,  placid  memory,  in  which 
nothing  of  bitterness  was  mingled. 

The  old  officer  worshiped  his  children,  and 
seemed  content  to  pass  his  life,  now  in  its  sunset 
hour,  in  their  society  alone.  Paul  was  the  most 
affectionate  of  brothers,  and  the  little  maiden's 
life  was  beautiful  in  its  devotion  to  both.  Even 
a  new  claimant  to  her  love  seemed  to  draw  noth- 
ing from  her  father  and  brother ;  for  latterly,  the 
handsome  yonng  peasant,  Baptiste,  had  spent 
his  leisure  hours  at  the  cottage,  and  yet  the  old 
officer's  ruffles  wore  the  same  immaculate  purity 
of  hue,  and  Paul's  simple  garments  were  as  neat- 
ly made  as  ever. 

She  and  Baptiste  were  affianced.  The  wed- 
ding day  was  set,  although  some  time  was  to 
elapse  before  it ;  and  no  change  was  to  be  made 
except  that  the  little  cottage  was  to  be  enlarged 
for  a  new  inmate — for  not  even  marriage  could 
separate  the  affectionate  girl  from  those  who  had 
been  so  dependent  on  her  household  cares  for 
their  comfort. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness,  Marguerite 
was  suddenly  attacked  with  measles,  and  the 
father,  afraid  to  trust  her  to  another,  turned 
nurse,  and  took  care  of  the  beloved  ono  who  had 
so  long  been  his  household  angel.  The  disease, 
sometimes  so  light  and  simple,  assumed  with 
Marguerite  a  fearful  aspect.  For  days  she  strug- 
gled with  it,  and  at  last,  when  only  youth  and 


the  strength  of  a  constitution,  nurtured  by  the 
sweet  mountain  air,  subdued  its  violence,  it  did 
not  even  then  leave  her  unscathed. 

For  Marguerite — with  the  bloom  coming  back 
into  her  cheeks  as  bright  as  ever — with  renewed 
health  apparently  as  strong  as  before — with  the 
soft  curls  again  floating  over  the  brow  so  nobly 
shaped — was  still  sorely  smitten  by  a  calamity 
as  irretrievable  as  it  was  terrible.  Those  beauti- 
ful eyes  that  had  never  looked  aught  but  the 
tenderest  love,  were  thenceforth  dark  and 
sightless ! 

Marguerite  accepted  the  affliction  with  the 
same  gentleness  that  had  always  characterized 
her.  Perhaps  she  still  hoped  for  restoration ;  but 
months  passed,  and  the  blind  girl  6at  in 
darkness. 

The  brave  old  officer  who  had  never  Bhrunk 
from  the  cannon,  was  prostrated  by  this  blow. 
Marguerite  did  not  see  the  dead  face,  but  she 
passed  her  white  fingers  over  it,  and  knew  that 
death  had  smoothed  the  farrows  which  grief  had 
made  there.  Then  she  clung  closer  to  Baptiste 
and  little  Paul.  She  could  not  know,  save  by 
his  strange  silence,  how  the  former  was  gather- 
ing up  his  resolution  to  obey  bis  father,  who  was 
perpetually  taunting  him  now,  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  blind  wife.  And  even  his  silence,  she  in- 
terpreted kindly  into  grief  for  her  privation.  So 
full  and  perfect  was  her  faith  in  him — so  wicked 
she  would  have  thought  herself,  had  the  case 
been  reversed,  if  she  had  thought  of  forsaking 
him,  that  she  never  dreamed  of  telling  him  that 
he  might  give  her  up.  She  would  have  deemed 
it  treason  to  the  fond  love  she  knew  he  had  borne 
her  so  long. 

One  morning  he  came  in  with  an  appearance 
of  great  haste.  His  father  had  desired  him  to  go 
away  far  up  the  mountains,  on  a  mission  for  him 
which  would  occupy  some  time,  and  he  came  to 
bid  her  adieu.  It  was  all  so  sudden  that  she  did 
not  even  have  time  to  ask  when  he  would  come 
back ;  but  scarcely  had  he  departed,  before  she 
thought  of  it,  and  felt  her  way  to  the  door,  as  if 
to  call  him  ;  but  the  sound  of  other  footsteps 
near,  made  her  desist,  and  she  returned  to  her 
little  room,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  bed, 
weeping  and  sobbing  out  the  sad  words,  "  alone ! 
alone !" 

"No,  Marguerite,  I  am  here,"  said  the  soft 
voice  of  little  Paul.  "  You  and  I  can  live  togeth- 
er, and  I  will  see  that  nothing  shall  harm  or 
trouble  you.  Reach  your  hand  up  to  my  head, 
dear  sister,  and  see  how  tall  I  have  grown  since 
you  were  sick.  Now  I  can  be  your  protector,  can 
I  not?" 

And  smiles  and  tears  and  kisses  answered  the 
brave  boy's  tender  words. 

The  trees,  so  fall  of  blossoms  when  Baptiste 
went  away,  are  loaded  down  with  their  wealth  of 
fruit,  and  still  he  comes  not.  Marguerite  sits  in 
her  darkness,  her  hands  listlessly  folded  on  her 
lap,  and  wonders  what  keeps  him  so  long. 
Every  sound  seems  to  be  that  of  his  footsteps ; 
but  it  passes  on  and  leaves  her  in  her  loneliness. 
And  so  the  season  goes  on,  and  again  apple  and 
plum  and  almond  give  the  sweet  odor  of  their 
blossoms  to  the  breeze,  but  he  who  inhaled  their 
fragrance  with  her  last  year,  is  no  longer  here. 

"  Marguerite,  dearest,  I  have  been  down  the 
hill,"  exclaimed  little  Paul,  as  he  ran  in 
with  his  cheeks  all  aglow  with  excitement. 
"  There  is  a  bridal  party  just  winding  round  the 
foot  of  it,  on  the  way  to  the  church.  Why  were 
we  not  bidden,  sister  ?  It  is  very  ill-natured  in 
Angela,  not  to  ask  us." 

"  Angela  I  why  Paul !  Angela  to  be  married 
this  morning,  and  I,  her  friend,  not  to  know  it." 

"  Ay,  both,  friends — the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
She  is  to  be  married  to  your  friend,  Monsieur 
Baptiste,  who  came  to  see  you  so  often  last 
year." 

There  was  a  sharp-  quick  cry,  as  if  body  and 
soul  were  separating,  and  there,  upon  the  earth- 
en floor,  lay  Marguerite  with  the  pale  hue  of 
death,  as  little  Paul  imagined,  upon  her  face. 

At  that  moment  the  sound  of  the  bridal  music 
reached  the  cottage  as  the  train  passed  on  just 
beneath  it.  The  air  was  pure  and  clear,  and  the 
words  of  the  song  were  wafted  up  to  the  ear  of 
Marguerite,  whose  other  senses  were  sharpened 
since  she  had  lost  her  sight.  She  started  up, 
fully  roused  from  her  momentary  lethargy. 

"  If  you  could  only  see  them,  dear  Marguerite ! 
They  are  passing  up  to  the  cliff  with  heavy 
wreaths  and  chains  of  flowers,  to  deck  the  church 
where  they  are  to  be  married  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

A  step  at  the  door  announced  a  visitor.  It 
was  old  Jeanne,  the  fortune-teller,  who  came  to 


see  how  poor  Marguerite  bore  her  affliction.  The 
girl's  pallid  looks  soon  sent  her  away  without 
the  power  of  speaking  a  word ;  and,  full  of  sor- 
row and  anger,  she  hastened  to  where  the  bridal 
party  were  singing  and  laughing  in  their  thought- 
less glee.  She  approached  Angela  who  was  as 
wild  and  joyous  as  the  rest. 

"Take  care,  Angela I"  she  whispered;  "per- 
haps from  this  wedding,  a  death  may  come.  In 
marrying  Baptiste,  you  are  digging  a  grave  !" 

And  the  old  woman  weeps  as  she  remembers 
the  pale,  sad  face  that  she  has  left  in  the  cottage. 
Angela  sees  her  tears,  and  glances  disturbed  at 
Baptiste.  No  glad,  joyous  bridegroom  does  he 
seem,  but  he  stands  there  with  a  wearied,  un- 
happy look,  as  if  the  general  gaiety  met  with  no 
response  in  his  heart. 

"  My  poor  Marguerite !"  he  murmured.  "  Lost ! 
sacrificed  to  my  father's  iron  will,  that  bids  me 
marry  where  I  do  not  love." 

Angela  did  not  hear  the  words,  but  a  strange 
gloom  seemed  to  spread  itself  over  her  bridal 
train,  as  if  a  deep,  dark  thunder  cloud  had  sud- 
denly covered  the  sky;  but  she  quickly  recover- 
ed herself.  She  had  known  all  along  that  she 
was  usurping  the  sacred  rights  of  the  blind  girl, 
but  Baptiste  was  too  great  a  prize  for  the  weak- 
minded  Angela  to  resign  voluntarily,  although 
she  saw  that  he  did  not  love  her. 


"  Wake,  wake,  dear  sister !  called  out  the 
cheerful  voice  of  little  Paul,  as  soon  as  the  gray 
dawn  had  broken,  the  next  day.  "  Come  with 
me  to  the  bridal.  We  can  hear  the  music  and 
the  service  if  we  were  not  asked." 

Marguerite  had  not  waited  to  be  called.  She 
had  risen  long  before,  and  was  arranging  the 
soft,  glossy  hair  that  hung  down  over  her  beauti- 
ful neck  and  shoulders.  She  put  on  the  white 
dress  long  ago  made  for  her  wedding,  and  the 
pretty  satin  slippers  bought  by  her  father,  for  the 
same  occasion.  A  delicate  spray  of  white  roses, 
with  a  few  almond  blooms  fastened  her  corsage, 
and  a  ring  which  Baptiste  had  given  her  hung 
loosely  upon  the  little  shrunken  finger  it  had 
once  fitted. 

"Are  you  ready,  dear  Marguerite?"  shouted 
the  impatient  voice  of  Paul. 

"  One  instant,  darling !"  she  called,  from  her 
room,  and  after  seeking  in  her  drawer  for  some- 
thing which  she  put  into  her  boddice,  and  of 
which  the  boy  saw  only  the  glitter,  without 
knowing  what  it  was,  she  joined  him,  and  he  led 
her  from  the  door,  talking  as  he  went,  of  the 
grand  bridal. 

Ho  had  not  seen  how  the  girl  had  knelt  down 
by  her  bedside  a  few  moments  before,  and,  while 
the  cold  dews  of  anguish  had  bathed  her  tem- 
ples, she  had  prayed  in  a  low,  sweet,  murmuring 
voico,  "  Father,  forgive  me  1" 


It  rains — a  dark,  drizzling  rain,  far  more 
dreary  and  irritating  than  a  sharp,  quick  shower. 
It  brings  out  the  sweet  smile  of  the  laurel  branch- 
es with  which  the  path  is  strewn;  and  Marguer- 
ite turns  away  with  a  shudder  as  she  inhales  it. 

"Where  are  we,  Paul?"  asked  the  maiden. 
"  Is  this  the  hill  %" 

"Don't  you  see,  Marguerite,  we  are  almost 
there  ?" 

Marguerite's  smile  was  like  the  sunlight  upon 
graves — so  dreary  when  hope  is  buried  out  of 
sight. 

"  See,  love  ?" 

"  O,  sister,  I  had  forgotten.     Forgive  me?" 

A  hawk  wheeled  round  in  a  circle  just  above 
their  heads.  Marguerite  heard  the  flutter  of  his 
sable  wings,  and  asked  Paul  what  it  was. 

"O,  the  black  bird  that  our  father  said  was 
called  anospray,  and  that  he  brought  bad  tidings. 
There  was  an  ospray  on  the  roof  the  night  that 
brother  Antoine  died.  I  remember  Antoine  said, 
'  I  am  going,  Marguerite ;  take  care  of  little 
Paul/  And  when  our  father  died,  too,  there  was 
one  there." 

"  O,  Paul,  don't,  don't?  Let  us  go  back  to  our 
home.  I  will  try  to  take  care  of  you,  my  poor 
boy !" 

But  no !  he  would  not  go  home,  until  he  had 
seen  the  bridal,  and  Marguerite  borne  on  by  a  re- 
sistless influence,  entered  the  church,  after  stop- 
ping an  instant  at  the  spot  where  the  family 
graves  lay  blooming  with  the  flowers  she  could 
not  see. 

Before  the  altar  stands  the  priest,  and  kneeling 
at  his  feet  are  the  bridal  pair.  The  blind  girl 
listens  breathlessly  for  some  sound.  One  word 
alone  reached  her  quick  ear,  unheard  by  others 
in  its  low,  faltering  tone.  She  knew  whose  was 
the  voice  that  uttered  it. 


It  was  he,  then,  Baptiste  himself.  She  called 
wildly  to  him  to  stop  and  take  her  blood,  instead 
of  the  holy  water  for  his  bridal.  A  vacant,  idi- 
otic smile  was  his  only  response,  while  the  vain 
Angela  simpered  and  laughed,  as  if  the  blind 
girl  were  jesting  upon  the  loss  of  her  lover. 

There  were  wax  candles  burning  upon  the  al- 
tar; and,  in  their  light,  something  was  seen  to 
glitter  brightly  in  the  hand  of  the  blind  girl,  as 
she  drew  it  from  within  her  boddice.  As  she 
raised  it,  with  the  point  turned  towards  herself, 
little  Paul,  who  saw  that  it  was  a  small  steel 
poniard,  once  his  father's,  snatched  it  from  her 
hand. 

"  Marguerite  1  Marguerite !  yon  will  be  hurt !" 
he  cried.  She  looked  wildly  round  at  these 
words. 

"  I  will  not  do  it,  darling !  I  must  live  to  take 
care  of  little  Paul !" 

But  while  she  spoke,  she  sank  down  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  close  to  the  bridal  pair.  Bap- 
tiste, shivering  with  terror,  stooped  down  and 
called  her  by  her  name.  A  smile  of  more  thau 
mortal  beauty  passed  over  her  face  at  that  sound. 
The  lips  quivered  and  then  were  motionless  as 
the  altar  step  on  which  she  lay.  With  that 
slight,  fluttering  motion,  life  had  gone  out 
forever. 

That  evening,  no  bridal  song  was  heard  in  the 
church  ;  but,  in  its  place,  the  grand,  solemn  old 
funeral  chant  of  the  "  De  profundis  "  awakened 
the  tears  of  all  who  heard  it. 

On  a  bier,  literally  covered  with  flowers,  lay 
the  blind  girl.  What  "  mortal  woe  "  could  reach 
that  "  peaceful  sleeper"  now?  Surely  the  an- 
gel that  prevented  the  poniard's  6troke,  was  now 
"  watching  that  long  repose "  that  seemed  so 
quiet — so  serene.  Beside  the  bier,  his  small  baud 
wreathed  among  the  soft  curls  of  his  sister's  hair, 
knelt  little  Paul,  and  near  him  stood  ono  of  the 
young  priests  who  had  joined  in  the  service.  As 
the  child  murmured  his  brother's  dying  words, 
"take  care  of  little  Paul,"  the  young  priest  clasp- 
ed the  tiny  hand  within  his,  and  whispered,  "  2 
will.  You  shall  come  with  me.  Weep  no  more 
for  your  sister.     Sho  sees  now  I" 

THE  PRISON  OF  HAVANA. 

Tho  Presido  and  Grand  Carcel  of  Havana  is  a 
large  building,  of  yellow  stone,  standing  near 
the  fort  of  Punta,  and  is  one  of  the  striking  ob- 
jects as  you  enter  the  harbor.  It  has  no  appear- 
ance of  a  gaol  without,  but  rather  of  a  palace  or 
court;  but  within,  it  is  full  of  live  men's  bones, 
and  of  all  uncleanness.  No  man,  whose  notions 
are  derived  from  an  American  or  English  peni- 
tentiary of  tho  last  twenty  years,  or  fifty  years, 
can  form  an  idea  of  the  great  Cuban  prison.  It 
is  simply  horrible.  There  are  no  cells,  except 
for  solitary  confinement  of  "  incommunicados," 
— who  are  usually  political  offenders.  The  pris- 
oners are  placed  in  large  rooms,  with  stone 
floors  and  grated  windows,  where  they  are  left, 
from  twenty  to  fifty  in  each,  without  work,  with- 
out books,  without  interference  or  intervention 
of  any  one,  day  and  night — day  and  night,  for 
the  weeks,  months,  or  years  of  their  sentences. 
The  sights  are  dreadful.  In  this  hot  climate,  so 
many  beings,  with  no  provision  for  ventilation 
but  the  grated  windows — so  unclean,  and  most 
of  them  naked  above  the  waist — all  spend  their 
time  in  walking,  talking,  playing,  and  smoking; 
and,  at  night,  without  bed  or  blanket,  they  lie 
down  on  the  stone  floor,  on  what  clothes  they 
may  have,  to  sleep  if  they  can.  The  whole  pris- 
on, with  the  exception  of  the  few  cells  for  the 
"  incommunicados,"  was  a  series  of  these  great 
cages,  in  which  human  beings  were  shut  up. 
Incarceration  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end 
of  the  whole  system. — Dana. 


1l  J.  CZAPKAY,  M.  D.,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Hungarian  war  of  liberty,  like  that  which 
settled  the  destinies  of  Poland,  brought  into  ac- 
tion the  energies  of  many  a  noble  spirit  whose 
name  remained  unrecorded  upon  the  lists  of 
fame.  History  has  emblazoned  in  brilliant  col- 
ors the  courageous  deeds  of  that  heroic  band, 
which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  renowned 
Kossuth,  so  nearly  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
land  of  the  Magyar  from  the  grasp  of  despotic 
Austria.  Although  the  effort  was  not  crowned 
with  success,  and  the  leaders  and  principal  abet- 
tors of  the  revolution  were  driven  into  exile, 
despoiled  of  their  property,  and  obliged  to  seek 
in  foreign  countries  that  subsistence  which  was 
denied  them  in  their  native  land,  the  struggle 
had  the  effect  to  disperse  the  cloud  of  error  which 
had  so  long  prevailed  with  regard  to  Hungary, 
and  introduced  ns  to  a  race  of  men  in  every  re- 
spect the  superiors  of  those  by  whom  they  had 
been  reduced  to  subjection.  I)r.  L.  J.  Czapkay, 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  favorable  specimen 
of  his  nation.  He  has  natural  talents,  which, 
exerted  in  the  sphere  that  had  been  marked  out 
for  him  at  home,  gave  him  at  once  an  honorable 
position.  His  family  was  one  of  the  first  to  es- 
pouse the  republican  cause.  Born  in  1825,  and 
graduating  in  1842  from  the  College  of  Eperices, 
he  selected  the  profession  of  medicine  as  that 
best  suited  to  his  talents  and  inclinations,  and 
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was  regularly  entered  ut  ilio  University  of  Pcith. 
Iiuru  he  went  through  the  usual  course  of  studies 
with  such  credit  to  himself  as  to  elicit  the  warm- 
est encomiums  from  the  faculty,  He  received 
his  diploma  in  1847,  and  entered  at  once  upon 
tho  promising  career  that  lay  before  him.  Whim 
in  1848  tho  project  of  casting  oil"  tho  insullorublo 
rule  of  Austria  ami  proclaiming  tho  indepen- 
dence of  Hungary  was  agitated  in  the  political 
circles,  Dr.  Czupkuy  at  once  took  a  warm  inter- 
oat  in  the  plans  ;  he  openly  proclaimed  his  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  freedom,  anil  when  tho 
revolution  broke  out,  joined  the  republican  army, 
with  many  other  scions  of  tho  Hungarian  nobil- 
ity and  gentry,  as  a  volunteer.  In  this  capacity 
ho  exhibited  so  much  bravery,  that  ho  soon  ro- 
coivod  a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  on  the  re- 
organization ol  tho  army  ho  was  transferred  to 
tho  surgicul  staff,  and  in  1849  ordered  to  tho 
military  hospital  at  I'esth,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. Dr.  Czapkay  speaks  in  feeling  terms  of 
tho  horrors  which  eamu  under  his  notice  while 
attonding  the  wounded  at  this  hospital.  After 
tho  battlo  of  Veiuen,  tho  wounded  were  removed 
to  POSth  in  large  numbers,  Many  practitioners 
attached  to  tho  army,  overwhelmed  by  their  du- 
ties or  grown  callous  in  tho  pursuit  of  them, 
would  slight  tho  cases  committed  to  their  charge, 
but  Dr.  Czapkay,  with  a  humanity  which  does 
him  credit,  nnd  which  is  to  this  day  characteristic 
of  tho  man,  redoubled  his  assiduity  in  this  useful 
field,  and  was  tho  means  of  saving  to  society 
many  a  valuable  life.  A  poor  young  soldier  of 
the  line,  whoso  personal  symmetry  and  comeli- 
ness of  features  attracted  tho  surgeon's  attention, 
had  been  brought  in  on  a  hurdle,  apparently 
breathing  his  last.  He  was  attended  by  a  lovely 
girl  of  aristocratic  appearanco,  which,  in  spite  of 
the  plainness  of  her  attire,  would  exhibit  itself. 
This  poor  girl  watched  every  movement  of  the 
physicians  with  looks  of  agonized  anxiety,  which 
testified  how  deep  was  the  interest  she  felt  in  tho 
wounded  youth.  As  ono  after  another  they  ex- 
amined his  wounds,  and  turned  away  with  a 
gloomy  shako  of  the  head,  her  agitation  was 
fearful  to  witness.  "Is  there,  then,  no  hope?" 
she  would  ask  of  each  in  turn,  and  as  the  usual 
negativo  was  received,  her  voice  became  weaker 
and  more  tromulous,  and  her  eyes  glared  with 
unnatural  fires,  which  showed  that  nature,  over- 
tasked, was  giving  way,  and  reason  beginning  to 
reel  upon  its  throne.  "  Foar  not,  I  will  save  your 
betrothed, "  replied  the  doctor,  as  she  addressed 
the  samo  question  to  him.  And  lie  was  as  good 
as  his  word ;  he  saved  the  young  soldier's  life, 
and  had  afterwards  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
him  rewarded  by  promotion,  and  finally  wedded 
to  the  lady  of  his  choice — an  Austrian  countess 
of  groat  wealth  and  influence.  Dr.  Czapkay  was 
soon  after  called  by  the  exigencies  ni  the  time 
into  active  service.  He  assumed  the  post  of  chief 
surgeon  to  the  twentieth  battalion  of  infantry, 
afterwards  celebrated  as  tho  Honved  Corps,  and 
in  this  connection  shared  in  all  tho  vicissitudes 
through  which  his  regiment  passed,  often  distin- 
guishing himself  by  his  bravery  as  a  soldier,  as 
he  had  already  done  in  his  capacity  of  surgeon. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 
At  the  battle  of  Kassau,  the  Austrians,  com- 
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manded  by  General  Schlick,  had  taken  position 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  while  the  Hungarians, 
under  G<  ] :'"1  ""  unfavor- 

able stam"  srians, 

iliseuvciii  .  ■  mg 

to  remed;  mi- 

nence  be  -  en 

the  enemy,  oil 0  ;  /re 

against  the  Hungarians'  left  flank,  overwneiuied 
it  and  hurled  it  aside  by  the  mere  weight  of  su- 
perior numbers. 

This  movement  uncovered  the  medical  staff, 
which  was  immediately  involved  in  the  fight,  and 


would  undoubtedly  have  been  cut  to  pieces  had 
not  the  Hungarian  leader  sent  a  reinforcement 
to  their  rescue.  Those  were  times  of  peril  and 
privation — a  powerful  foe,  or,  rather,  a  combi- 
nation of  foes,  without,  and  treachery  within  the 
walls  of  every  city.  The  unexpected  defection 
of  Gorgey  crushed  tho  hopes  of  the  Hungarian 
patriots  and  covered  his  own  name  with  undying 
infamy.  The  leaders  of  the  revolution  became 
fugitives  in  the  land  for  whose  freedom  they  had 
fought.  Russia  lent  her  forces  to  disperse  the 
remains  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  with  her 
powerful  aid  Austria  succeeded  in  extinguishing 


tho  spark  of  European  independence.     A  price 

was  sot  upon  tin)  heads  Of  the  patriots,  many  of 
whom  buffered  at  tho  hands  of  tho  butcher  Iiay- 
nau  tho  severest  tortures  and  died  tho  most  vio- 
lent deaths.  Dr.  Czapkay  was  among  the  number 
of  thoso  who  fled  for  lifo  and  liberty.  In  1850 
ho  reached  Hamburg,  almost  destitute,  und  do- 
parted  thence  for  Now  York  city,  en  route  lor 
Philadelphia,  whero  ho  arrived  on  the  Dili  of 
May  following.  There  he  entered  at  once  upon 
tho  practice  of  his  profession,  fortifying  bimsolf 
in  Ins  ambitious  purposes  by  marriage  with  an 
amiable  young  lady  of  that  city.  Dr.  Czapkay 
subsequently  accompanied  Kossuth  in  his  tri- 
umphal journey  through  the  United  States,  and 
for  a  brief  time  endeavored  to  establish  himself 
as  a  physician  in  tho  Modern  Athens,  hat  in  a 
city  whose  inhabitants  are  exclusive  in  a  remark- 
able degrco,  and  where  professions  are  ulinost 
hereditary,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  foothold 
was  too  groat  for  un  impulsive  disposition  like 
that  of  our  ex-Honvcd.  In  May,  1854,  Dr. 
Czapkay  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  whero  tho 
prospect  proved  to  bo  worse  than  in  either  Phil- 
adelphia or  BoHton.  For  a  moment  only  tho 
subject  of  this  biography  allowed  himself  to  bo 
oppressed  by  gloomy  forebodings.  San  Fran- 
cisco was  tho  scat  of  a  severe  commercial  crisis. 
Her  bankers  and  merchants  wore  failing  on  every 
side,  and,  although  Dr.  Czapkay  came  with  the 
highest  testimonials  in  his  favor,  he  seemed  like- 
ly to  luck  for  patients.  To  add  to  the  difficul- 
ties against  which  he  had  to  contend,  the  place 
was  overstocked  with  physicians,  many  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  lend  their  energies  to  other 
pursuits,  in  order  to  provide  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. There  was  also  little  or  no  ill  health, 
and  Dr.  Czapkay  proceeded  to  Marysville,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  he  might  there  find  the  golden 
opportunity  he  had  been  seeking.  These  visions 
were  dissipated  by  a  conflagration,  which  drove 
him  back  towards  the  close  of  1854  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. But  Dr.  Czapkay's  indomitable  persever- 
ance did  not  fail  him  even  then.  Possessing 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he 
exerted  every  power  of  mind  and  body  with 
which  nature  had  gifted  him,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  tho  present,  fortune  haB  smiled  upon  him, 
until  he  has  become  one  of  the  landed  capitalists 
and  wealthiest  men  of  the  States,  wbile  as  a  prac- 
tical philanthropist  his  name  stands  high  among 
the  medical  and  surgical  lights  ol  the  day.  Since 
his  establishment  on  the  Pacific  coast  he  has  re- 
ceived the  ad  eundem  (honorary)  degree  from  the 
Philadelphia  College  of  Medicine.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  many  of  the  charitable  associations  of  the 
day,  and  has  conferred  unnumbered  benefits 
upon  the  weak  and  necessitous.  Society  boasts 
with  a  commendable  pride  of  its  Howards,  its 
Ricords,  and  its  Hunters,  and  the  scientific  re- 
eoras  or  the  raelfix  have  already  borne  glitter- 
ing testimony  to  the  surgical  and  medical  achieve- 
ments of  a  Czapkay.  Maintaining  in  his  social 
relations  all  those  ennobling  traits  which  mark 
tho  man  of  honor  and  the  gentleman,  he  devotes 
himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, which  he  has  pursued  with  such  eminent 
success.  The  portrait  which  accompanies  this 
sketch  is  a  very  perfect  likeness  of  the  original. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
I'VE  STOOD  ON  THE  SHORE. 

BY  JAMES   RI5TIN2. 

I've  stood  on  the  shore  of  a  beaatifal  lake, 
When  Luna  beamed  silvery  o'er  its  fair  brow, 

And  heard  the  sweet  tones  of  the  peasant's  harp  break 
Like  fairy  sounds  over  the  riplets  below. 

And  I  knew  in  the  cottage  Tar  over  the  stream, 
Whence  came  those  sweet  whisperings  from  beauty's 
soft  touch, 

Contentment  resided — if  not,  in  a  dream 
Alone,  such  a  being  could  transport  so  much. 

There  love  is  as  pure  as  the  brow  of  the  lake — 
As  the  moonlight  that  tranquilly  gilds  o'er  its  wave— 

And  there  all  are  happy  as  larks  that  awake 
At  morning  within  the  clear  waves  to  lave. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BATHING. 
This  is  the  purest  exercise  of  health, 
The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats; 
Nor,  when  cold  winter  keean  the  brightening  flood, 
Would  I,  weak-shivering,  linger  on  the  brink. 
Thus  life  redoubles,  and  U  oft  preserved, 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  iilapse 
Of  accident  disastrous.     Hence  the  limbs 
Knit  into  force;  and  the  same  Roman  arm, 
That  rose  victorious  o'er  the  conquered  earth, 
First  learned,  whi  e  tender,  to  subdue  the  wave. 
E'en  from  th'i  body's  purity  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret,  sympathetic  aid. — Thomson. 


L0WLINE3S. 
Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber- up  ward  turns  his  face; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  utmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend. — Suakspeare. 

VIRTUE. 
Thou  know'st  but  little, 
If  thou  dost  think  true  virtue  is  confined 
To  climes  or  systems ;  no,  it  flows  spontaneous, 
Like  life's  warm  stream,  throughout  the  whole  creation, 
And  beats  the  pulse  of  every  healthful  heart. — Miller. 


GOSSIP  WITH   TOE   READER. 

—  The  fctatuft  of  Webster  has  now  been  inaugurated, 
and  occupies  its  pedestal  in  front  of  tlie  State  House. 
We  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  statue  of  another 
great  man  fills  the  opposite  space.  It  is  time  that  our 
public  buildings  should  bo  externally  ornamented  by 
works  of  high  art,  handing  down  to  posterity  the  form 
and  features  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the  re- 
public—its statesmen,  warriors,  orators,  and  men  of 
learning.  The  Webster  and  Washington  of  our  State 
Capitol  should  have  marble  and  bronze  companions,  exe- 
cuted by  American  artists Rev.  Thomas  Hill  of 

Waltham  has  been  installed  as  president  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege. Dr.  Hill  is  a  ripe  scholar,  an  original  thinker,  and 
a  man  of  unblemished  purity  of  character,  gentle  and 
yet  firm,  and  in  every  way  fitted  to  preside  over  an  edu- 
cational institution  of  the  first  class.  Nothing  could 
have  induced  him  to  leave  his  Waltham  parishioners  but 
a  conviction  that  he  could  do  more  good  in  his  new 
ofllce At  a  banquet  given  lately  by  tbe  King  of  Sar- 
dinia to  the  French  officers,  Marshal  Vaillant  thus  com- 
plimented their  royal  host:  "  Gentlemen,  I  propose  the 
health  of  his  majesty— the  knightly  king  who  wields  the 
old  and  noble  sword  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  tbe  sword 
that  on  a  day  of  mourning  he  recovered  from  the  failing 
hand  of  a  hero,  and  which  he  bathed  in  such  lustre  on 
the  fields  of  Palestro  and  Solferino:  the  health  of  the 
valiant  captain,  the  hardy  soldier,  who  regards  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst,  neither  heat  nor  cold,  whose  iron 
frame  defies  fatigue,  whose  lion  heart  defies  peril:  to  the 
chief  of  that  splendid  and  firm  army  whose  standard 
joined  the  French  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
hanks  of  the  Po,  and  everywhere  showed  itself  the  worthy 
rival  of  our  own:  to  the  Piedmontese  army!  to  King 
Victor  Emmanuel',  to  his  glory  and  his  happiness!  Long 
live  the  king!"     That  was  spoken  like  a  soldier,  and  has 

the  ring  of  steel An  ingenious  trickster  has  lately 

been  going  the  rounds,  offering  to  sell  a  patent  receipt, 
which  will  transform  tallow  candles  into  good  stearines 
for  no  price  at  all  He  illustrates  its  efficacy,  on  the  spot, 
by  filling  candle  moulds  with  tallow;  adding  his  compo- 
sition, and  lo !  the  stearine  candles  come  forth  in  all  their 
beauty.  Having  pocketed  his  fee,  and  disappeared,  the 
candle  maker  finds  that  the  adventurer  has  cunning- 
ly substituted  the  real  stearine  in  place  of  tallow,  and 
the  patent  candles  are  of  the  same  materials  and  same 

cost  a3  are  the  usual  stearine At  Rochester  there  is 

a  tight  rope  in  the  enclosure  of  Falls  Field,  used  fjr  prac- 
tice, upon  which  amateurs  are  daily  performing.  There 
is  a  score  of  men  and  boys  in  the  city  who  go  there,  walk 
the  rope  with  but  little  difficulty,  and  few  of  them  fall. 
There  is  one  lad,  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  performs  as  well 
as  Blondin  upon  the  rope,  and  would  run  across  Niflgara 
River  on  Blondin's  great  cable  in  less  time  thau  the  own- 
er can  do  it An  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  in- 
troduce the  growth  of  silk  into  Holstein.  The  mulberry 
trees,  which  have  been  planted  for  some  time  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  near  Heiligenhafen,  have  thriven 
well,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  cocoons  has  been  re- 
ceived  Dr.  J.  C.  Nott  writes  from  Paris  to  the  Mo- 
bile Register  that  he  is  still  hard  at  work,  making  pur- 
chases for  the  Mobile  Medical  College.  He  says:  u  Tho 
collection  of  Yasseur,  where  I  obtained  the  largest  por- 
tion of  articles  purchased  up  to  this  time,  is  a  very  rich 
one.  I  have  from  him  a  complete  system  of  osteology, 
from  the  earliest  period  of  infancy  up  to  adult  age,  rep- 
resenting this  system  in  every  phase  that  the  most  mi- 


nute demonstration  conld  require.  I  havefrom  Yasseur, 
also,  an  extensive  and  very  valuable  collection  of  dis- 
eased bones,  which  will  be  extremely  useful  in  practical 
teaching.  In  addition  to  these,  I  get  from  him  some 
models  of  diseased  eyes,  which  are  excellent,  various  lit- 
tle models  in  wax,  and  beyond  all  this  a  series  of  com- 
parative anatomy."  They  raise  better  skeletons  in 
France  than  we  do  here — and  they  come  cheaper  .  . .  .The 
St.  Louis  Democrat  censures  the  citlzeus  for  their  gene- 
ral apathy  in  the  matter  of  erecting  a  suitable  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Benton — an  enterprise  in  which 
some  steps  were  taken  shortly  after  his  death,  since  when 

nothiog  has  bsen  done Steam  has  been  applied  to 

the  sewing  machine.  In  one  of  the  stores  in  New  York, 
there  has  Lately  been  on  exhibition  a  large  sized  machine, 
driven  by  a  steam  engine  so  small  in  its  dimensions  that 
it  seems  as  though  it  must  have  been  made  with  fairy 
hands-  The  two  are  connected  with  a  narrow  ribbon  of 
leather,  and  as  tbe  almost  invisible  needle  flies  on  its 
journey  across  the  cloth,  in  response  to  the  little  remind- 
ing cranks  and  levery  of  the  animated  Lilliputian  by  its 
side,  hemming,  stitching,  and  gathering  in  its  course,  it 
seems  as  if  it  only  wanted  a  tongue  to  make  it  a  petti- 
coated  seamstress The  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  Gazette 

mentions  tbe  arrival  at  that  place  of  a  number  of  Mor- 
mons from  Salt  Lake  City,  who  report  that  4000  or  5000 
recusant  saints  will  make  their  exodus  from  the  valley 

this  season The  Independent  states  that  the  leading 

silk  and  fancy  dry  goods  auction  houses  in  New  York 
•'hammered  off"  last  year  on  fix  months'  credit  the 
enormous  amount  in  value  of  S3,000.00u  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise, consisting  mostly  of  silks,  ribbons  and  printed 
goods. ....  .The  Duke  of  Wellington,  iu  his  private  ex- 
planatory letter  to  Mr.  Channing,  in  regard  to  a  misun- 
derstanding between  them  in  1827,  used  this  language: 
'•  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon  such  matters 
hastily  or  in  anger ;  and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  I  never 

had  a  quarrel  with  any  man  in  my  life." Leigh 

Hunt,  whom  Christopher  North  pronounced  to  be  the 
"  most  vivid  of  poets  and  most  cordial  of  critics,"  died 
in  Londoo,  August  28th,  at  the  age  of  74  years.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  he  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  world  of  letters.  His  youthful  effusions 
were  published  in  1801.  Fifty  years  ago  he  was  associa- 
ted With  Byron,  Hazlitt  and  Shelley,  and  since  that  time 
his  name  has  been  familiar  as  a  "  household  word,"  in 
England  and  America.  He  has  been  extensively  con- 
nected with  the  British  press,  and  modern  English  litera- 
ture, and  his  last  days  have  been  passed  In   the  happiest 

manner Many  fishermen    have    a  strong    musical 

taste,  developed  principally  in  violin3  and  accordions. 
Salt  water  seems  to  inspire  a  love  for  music,  and  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  fish  horn  was  tbe  first  musical 
instrument  invented,  though   like  all  pioneers  it  is  not 

appreciated  at   the  present  time It  appears  from 

tables  that  have  been  catefully  compiled,  that  since  1S53 
some  flpvfnfppn  milrna.il  ucpii)»»tj  bnro  tmurrod  io  ttao 
United  Status,  which  could  lay  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
Jirst-class  horrors — the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  footing 
up  three  hundred  and  three  of  the  furmer  and  six  hun- 
dred and  twelve  of  the  latter.  But  the  above  statement 
is  wholly  eclipsed  by  a  comparison  of  the  figures  with  the 
losses  which  have  been  sustained  on  our  Western  rivers 
for  the  first  six  months  of  tbe  present  j  ear  During  this 
brief  period,  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  Bixty-seven 
lives  have  been  lost  by  the  snagging,  explosion,  coutla- 
gration,  etc.,  of  boats — not  to  nieutiou  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  property  which  has  been  des- 
troyed in  the  same  way A  Paris  paper  thus  enumer- 
ates what  a  French  soldier  has  to  carry  packed  inside  and 
strapped  outside :  On  the  outside — Tbe  tente  ubri  and 
teat-pole;  a  blanket;  a  waterproof  cape  with  hood;  a 
water-bucket,  used  also  as  a  camp  kettle;  a  round  loaf 
of  black  bread;  a  tin  pan;  a  quart  measure.  Inside— A 
pair  of  gaiters;  two  shirts;  a  pair  of  shoes;  au  order 
book ;  a  small  canvass  bag,  containing  an  awl,  five  stout 
needles,  a  skein  of  scarlet  thread,  a  skein  of  yellow 
thread,  a  skein  of  black  thread,  a  thimble,  shoe,  clothes 
and  mu6ket  brushes;  a  small  box  containing  the  tools 
necessary  to  take  a  musket  to  pieces  and  put  it  together 
agaio,  a  grease  box  and  a  wax  box ;  two  pocket  handker- 
chiefs; fifty  rounds  of  ball  cartridge;  and  anything  else 
he  can  find  room   for.    The  weight  he  carries  is  from 

sixty   to  seventy  pounds Many  a  man  keeps  on 

drinkiog  till  he  hasn't  a  coat  either  to  his  back  or  his 

stomach A  story  has  been  circulating  iu  the  papers 

respectiug  a  child  in  New  Bedford  who  was  left  sleeping 
in  a  cradle,  and  who  was  found  by  its  mother  nearly  de- 
prived of  life  by  a  cat,  which  had  stolen  into  the  cradle 
and  was  sucking  the  infaufs  breath.  The  Buffalo  Com- 
mercial Advertiser,  a  semi-medical  organ,  advances  the 
opinion  that  the  etory  is  all  moonshine  so  far  as  the 
child's  breath  is  concerned,  as  at  such  a  game  the  cat 
would  have  the  worst  of  the  bargain,  babies  having  a 
much  stronger  power  of  suction  than  cats.  The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  cat  selected  the  cradle  as  a  warm  bed, 
and  lying  on  the  child's  chest  produced  violent  night- 
mare, which  might  have  resulted,  as  it  sometimes  does, 
in  death  Almost  every  writer  speaks  of  "expecta- 
tion standing  on  tip-toe,"  and  she  seems  to  have  been 
standing  thus  ever  since  the  invention  of  letters.  The 
wonder  is   that  her  "toe"    has  not  long  since  given 

way The  reason  why  whales  frequent  the  Arctic 

seas  is  probably   because  tbey  supply    the   "northern 

lights"  with  oil One  must  be  easy  in  bis  mind  to 

go  to  sleep  quietly,  but  what  must  have  been  the  feel- 
ings of  tbe  stranger  who  was  sent  up  stairs  io  a  Western 
hotel  to  sleep  with  a  backwoodsman,  who  gave  him  this 
welcome:  "Wall  stranger,  I've  no  objection  to  your 
sleeping  with  me,  none  in  the  least;  but  it  seems  to  me 
the  bed's  rather  narrow  for  you  to  sleep  comfortable, 
considering  how  I  dream.  You  see,  I'm  an  old  trapper, 
and  generally  dream  of  shooting  and  scalping  Injuns. 
At  the  place  I  stopped  night  before  last,  they  charged  me 
five  dollars  extra  'cause  I  happened  to  whittle  up  the 
headboard  with  my  knife  while  I  was  dreaming.  But 
you  can  come  to  bed.  if  you  like.     I  feel  kinder  peaceable 

to-night." There  are   in   the  consolidated  city  of 

Philadelphia  about  twenty  ice»establishmeots.  The  an- 
nual storage  averages  100,000  tons,  about  40  per  cent,  of 
which  is  lost  by  waste.    The  importation  from  Boston 


varies  according  to  the  ice  crop  yielded  by  their  winters. 
This  year  most  of  (he  whole  sopply,  it  is  stated,  was  de- 
rived from  Boston Mrs.  Anna  Bishop  has  been  well 

received  in  New  York.  The  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  she  has  preserved  her  voice  in  all  its  accustomed 
freshness,  and  looks  but  little  older  than  when  there 
last The  Providence  Railroad  depot,  Boston,  is  re- 
ceiving an  addition  to  its  passenger  department,  via.,  a 
new  wing,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  building,  which 
will  front  seventy  feet  on  Pleasant  Street,  with  a  depth 
of  forty  feet.  It  will  be  brick,  one  story  high,  and  will 
afford  ample  space   for  two  large  rooms  for  passengers — 

one  for  gentlemen  and  another  for  ladies There  was 

lately  on  exhibition  at  Sidney,  Australia,  a  set  of  horse 
shoes  made  of  native  gold,  weighing  twenty-four  ounces, 
and  worth  about  6500.    They  were  made  for  a  favorite 

pony  in  New  South  Wales A  new   dodge,  says  the 

Chicago  Press,  has  been  put  in  practice,  which  has  vic- 
timized several  brokers.  A  man  steps  into  a  broker's 
office  with  some  "California"  gold  in  a  handkerchief, 
which  he  offers  for  eale.  The  gold  stands  the  test  of 
acid,  and  would  deceive  superficial  judges,  but  it  is  gold 
coin  melted  and  mixed  with  enough  silver  to  bring  it 
down  to  twelve  carats  fiue,  profit.     Something  which  tbe 

acid  does  not  affect  is  put  in  to  keep  up  the  color An 

animal  which  the  papers  call  a  "  cougar  "  was  killed  in 
the  Tonawanda  swamp,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Bata- 
via,  N.  Y  ,  lately.  It  measured  eight  feet  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  paws  to  the  end  of  its  tail,  and  weighed 
147  pounds.  The  sheep-folds  of  the  farmers  in  that  vicin- 
ity have  long  suffered  from  its  depredations Blon- 
din has  given  his  last  performance  for  the  seasou  at 
Niagara.  Upon  the  first  day  of  June  next  he  proposes 
again  stretching  bis  cable,  and  crossing  the  chasm  upou 
stilts,  with  a  wheelbarrow,  etc. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  British  forces  have  been  signally  defeated  in  China, 
at  Peiho,  which  resulted  io  the  loss  of  no  less  than  five 
gun-boats,  and  about  a  third  of  their  whole  force  en- 
gaged The  mouth  of  the  river  was  very  effectually 
barred  by  iron  stakes  and  booms.  This  bar  was  raked  by 
the  fire  of  newly  constructed  forts  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  mouotiogOO  to  100  guns.  If  tbe  Americans  can 
open  China  to  all  nations  by  peaceful  methods,  let  them 
do  it;  but  thus  far.  they  seem  better  able  to  help  them- 
selves than  to  do  anything  for  the  world  at  large. — Little 
is  said  of  the  Conference  of  Zurich,  and  it  appears  to 
have  lost  all  interest,— The  Londoo  Times  says  that  near- 
ly a  year  must  elapse  before  any  decided  movements  can 
be  attempted  in  China,  owing  to  tbe  insufficiency  of 
forces  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the  China  trade 
will  not  bo  interrupted. — The  Paris  correspondent  «f  tho 
London  Times  Btutes  that  a  naval  officer  has  been  des- 
patched by  tho  French  government  to  Perim  to  ascertain 
whether  the  island  is  being  converted  into  a  citadel,  or  is 
availed  of  simply  as  a  pedestal  for  a  useful  lantern. — The 
French  papers  announce  that  the  special  agent  who  was 
sent  by  the  French  government  on  a  secret  mission  to 
India,  has  presented  a  report  to  Walowski,  giving  a  very 
gloomy  picture  of  the  state  of  India. — The  article  In  the 
Paris  Moniteur,  in  regard  to  the  peace  of  Yillafranca, 
continued  to  occupy  attention.  It  produced  a  very  un- 
favorable effect  at  Paris,  and  future  complications,  agaio 
menacing  to  tbe  state  of  Europe,  were  anticipated.  The 
article  came  direct  from  the  emperor  to  St.  Saveur. — A 
new  reform  movement  has  been  commenced  in  England. 
Cobdeu  and  others  had  had  meetings,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  financial  reform  associations  should  be  estab- 
lished iu  the  principal  towns — that  lectures  should  be 
given,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  organized  Parlia- 
mentary attack  on  the  system  at  present  in  vogue. 

Works  of  Art. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  enormous  sums  of 
money  which  are  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  wealthier  classes  in  England,  from  the  fact  that  the 
collection  of  the  late  Lord  Northwick  has  produced  no 
less  than  £95,725.  Tbe  sale  extended  over  eighteen  days, 
and  was  attended  by  dealers  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Tbe  picture  of  the  "Birth  of  Jupiter,"  which  cost  bis 
lordship  £80,  was  knocked  down  at  £1000.  The  picture 
of  *'  St.  John,"  by  Carlo  Dolci,  from  the  Lucien  Bona- 
parte Gallery,  was  knocked  down  for  the  sum  of  2010 
guineas.  Tbis  is  the  highest  price  realized  for  a  single 
picture  throughout  the  sale. 

Russian  Censorship  of  Sermons.      • 

A  singular  custom  has  hitherto  prevailed  in  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  in  accordance  with  which,  in  every  diocese, 
preachers,  before  delivering  their  sermons,  have  had  to 
submit  them  to  the  censorship  of  the  dean,  who  exam- 
ined and  corrected,  authorized  or  suppressed  them,  a?  he 
thought  pioper-  The  deans,  iu  turn,  submitted  their 
sermons  to  the  bishop,  aud  so  on  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  hierarchy.  By  a  recent  ukase,  this  censorship 
has  been  abolished  in  the  diocese  or  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  the  freedom  of  speech  is  granted  to  preachers. 

English  Authors. 

Literature,  like  fashion,  has  quitted  London.  Mr. 
Dickens  is  at  his  country  house,  GadshUl  Place,  near 
Rochester.  He  has  finally  declined  to  accept  a  most  in- 
viting offer  which  was  made  to  him  to  give  readings  in 
America.  Mr-  Carlyle  is  in  Fifcshire,  Sir  E.  Lytton  at 
Kncbworth,  Mr.  Thackeray  on  the  continent,  and  Mr. 
Wilkie  ColliDS  at  Broadstair.*,  engaged  on  a  new  novel, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  "All  the  Year  Round,"  on 
the  conclusion  of  Mr'  Dickens's  story. 

French  Exiles. 

Proudhorn,  the  Socialist,  Barbes  and  Charras  are 
among  the  additional  French  exiles  who  have  declined 
tbe  privileges  of  the  late  amnesty.  Victor  Schoelcher,  a 
well  kuowu  French  author,  now  in  England,  whose  latest 
work,  a  "Life  of  Handel,"  has  been  recently  published 
by  Mason  Brothers  of  New  York,  has  also  declined  to 
return  to  France,  and  has  written  a  rather  severe  letter, 
iu  which  he  calls  the  emperor  "  Mr.  Bonaparte." 


Garibaldi  at  Farms. 

The  people  and  the  National  Guard  were  waiting  for 
him  at  the  railway  station;  the  crowd  was  excited  to 
such  a  degree  that  they  took  the  horses  from  the  car- 
riage, and  drew  him  in  triumph  from  street  to  street 
through  the  town,  amid  a  shower  of  bouquets;  aud  not 
content  with  this,  on  reaching  his  hotel,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  address  the  people  from  the  balconies,  which 
he  did  as  follows :  "  After  this  demonstration,  say,  is  it 
possible  that  the  fugitive  princes  can  ever  return?'' 
"  No,  it  is  impossible,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 
"  Well,  then,"  added  the  general,  "I  swear  to  you  by 
this  sword,  that  if  ever  they  dare  to  attempt  to  consign 
you  again  to  servitude,  we  shall  know  how  to  defend  our- 
selves to  the  last  gasp.  We  ask  no  favors  from  any  quar- 
ter; we  only  want  our  rights,  like  other  nations,  and 
with  the  help  of  Heaven  we  will  have  them  at  any  cost — 
since  diplomacy  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  us  of  them." 

An  aged  Matron. 

The  commissary  of  police  of  the  district  of  the  Rue 
Vivienne,  Paris,  was  recently  called  on  to  record  the  sud- 
den death  of  an  old  lady,  named  Ereville,  occupying  a 
room  on  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  and  to  hie'  surprise 
he  learned  that  she  was  not  less  than  104  years  of  age. 
It  is  believed  that  her  death,  which  took  place  very  quiet- 
ly, was  hastened  by  the  fatigue  she  underwent  in  remain- 
ing for  a  length  of  time  at  her  window,  on  the  14th,  to 
see  the  troops  pass;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
said  to  her,  she  persisted  in  seeing  the  spectacle  to  the 
end,  because,  she  said,  it  reminded  her  of  tbe  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris  of  General  Bonaparte  and  the  army  of 
Italy,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago. 

Americans  in  London. 

A  London  letter  of  August,  says — "Several  American 
gentlemen  are  in  this  vicinity,  participating  in-the  coun- 
try hospitality  of  the  Londoners.  Among  others  Mr.  J. 
Lathrop  Motley,  author  of  the  '  Dutch  Republic,'  is 
staying  a  few  miles  out  in  the  country,  with  his  lady  and 
family.  He  proposes  passing  the  winter  at  tbe  Hague, 
where  the  public  will  rejoice  to  hear  he  intends  prosecut- 
ing still  further  his  researches  into  Dutch  history.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  on  a  work  of  two  volumes,  which 
perhaps  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  '  His- 
tory of  the  Rise  of  the  Republic,'  hut  it  will  be  chris- 
tened with  a  new  name." 

Advice  to  Students. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
the  president  seized  upon  a  happy  idea  for  tbe  matter  of 
his  address;  he  condemned  the  too  exclusive  spirit  in 
which  many  scientific  aud  literary  men  pursued  their 
studies,  pointed  to  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
Pascal,  Defcartes,  and  others,  as  examples  for  imitation, 
and  argued  that  a  true  savant  or  a  true  artist  cannot, 
without  injury  to  his  own  mind,  isolate  himself  from  the 
pursuits  of  hi*  brother  inquirers,  but  snouid  ever  bear 
in  mind  that  ,L  all  the  Muses  were  sisters." 

Notre  Dame  de  Paris. 

The  works  of  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  proceed 
rapidly.  Seventeen  of  the  statues  have  been  placed  in 
the  "  Gallery  of  the  Kings,"  over  the  grand  porch.  The 
number  when  completed  will  be  twenty-seven,  commenc- 
ing with  Childbert  and  ending  with  Philippe-Auguste. 
The  new  spire  raised  over  tbe  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept  has  been  covered  with  ornamental  lead 
work,  and  tbe  windows  of  the  choir,  fifty-one  in  number, 
are  about  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Domestics  in  England. 

A  female  domestic  in  England  lately  gave  notice  to  her 
master  that  she  was  about  to  leave  him  to  be  married. 
Her  master  refused  to  accept  her  notice,  but  in  spite  of 
his  refusal  she  went  off  and  got  married.  The  master 
then  obtained  the  services  of  an  officer  who  arrested  the 
delinquent  and  carried  her  before  a  magistrate.  The 
official  sentenced  her  to  pay  a  fine  of  £1  and  to  return 
to  the  service  of  her  master,  and  the  sentence  was  put  in 
immediate  execution. 

Naples. 

A  letter  in  a  Genoese  journal  gives  the  cheering  an- 
nouncement that  the  Neapolitan  government  is  prepar- 
ing a  constitution  based  upon  an  elective  system  and  a 
National  Assembly.  Triennial  Parliaments,  to  sit  every 
year,  but  only  for  fifteen  dajs;  responsible  ministers; 
and  the  power  of  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  by  the 
king,  with  tho  consent  of  his  ministers,  are  among  the 
features  particularized. 

Photographing  an  Emperor. 

During  the  late  military  fete  at  Paris,  the  emperor 
reined  in  his  charger  whilst  riding  by  the  photographer's, 
Dinderi,  on  the  Boulevard,  that  he  might  be  photo- 
graphed at  the  head  of  his  army.  A  copy  of  his  picture 
is  to  be  presented  to  each  of  his  marshals. 

Splendid  Present. 

The  inhabitants  of  Paris  have  recently  presented  the 
Empress  Eugenie  two  superb  vases  of  gold,  weighing  180 
ounces.  They  contain  flowers  of  gold,  each  tlower  emit- 
ting an  odor  similar  to  the  natural  one  of  the  flower 
which  its  form  represents. 

General  Fanti. 

General  Fanti  has  been  appointed  commander-incbief 
of  the  army  of  the  Italian  League.  General  Garibaldi, 
it  is  posiiively  affirmed,  had  been  offered  that  high  post, 
but  his  modesty  prompted  him  to  decline  it. 

Sheridan  Knowles. 

Sheridan  Knowles,  the  venerable  dramatist  and  preach- 
er, lately  addressed  a  large  audience  at  Victoria.  Hall, 
Rothesay.  His  health  has  much  improved  of  late,  not- 
withstanding his  advancing  years. 

Ancient  Busts. 

It  is  stated  that  busts  of  Cicero  and  Agtippina  and  a 
statue  of  Apollo,  all  in  bronze,  were  found  recently  in 
removing  some  earth  for  a  road  near  Pompeii,  and  were 
placed  in  the  museum  at  Naples. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey. 

The  health  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  been  restored. 
He  had  been  almost  at  the  point  of  death  from  fever. 
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IC/**  Term*  ron  AnviBTistfta  —  Twenty-Jlvt  cents  pi 
lint.  Advertlsementa  moil  be  wnl  La  two  weoke  Id  ad 
ranee  ol  the  period  of  their  publication,  as  oar  large 
e< u Hun  oeaaplei  fourttm  tlaya  In  printing,    addnej 

M.  m  haixuu,  PublisJut  and  Proprietor, 

No.  33  Winter  Street. 

NIlltEYK,  1IK0WN~&  Co., 

(LATi:    JUM'.S,    MALI,    ft    CO  ,) 

226  Washington  and  1  Summor  Sts., 
BOS  T O  N  , 

Okfku  for  nale  to  the  trade  and  >»t  retail,  b  large  u« 
tort  men!  of  poods  at  the  lowest  prions,  oomliUDg  In 
pur t  of  tlii'  following,  villi 

WATCHES, 

including  London  and  Oeoero,  In  Gold  and  silver  Cases, 

Of  various  stylos  ii ml  qualities,  from  tho 

best  masnlaoturaifli 

CLOCKS, 

In  Marlilo  and  Uronw,  of  now  mid  beautiful  di'Hlgns. 

BRONZES, 

Statuettes,  Vosoaj  and  ornaments  of  every  description. 

SILVER     WARE, 

Of  Modern  and  Antique  Patterns,  Tea  Sets,  Urns, 
Salvers.  Pitchers,  Baskets,  Cistors,  Knives,  Forks.  Spoons, 
etc.,  of  our  own  manufacture,  and  silver  warranted  of 
standard  quality,  and  the  workiuausbip  executed  lu  a 
superior  oiiinuer    * 

JEWELRY, 

Of  English, *Freuch,  and  American  manufacture,  of 
every  description,  constautly  on  baud. 

PLATED     WARE. 

English  and  American  Plated  Ware,  of  the  best  and 
medium  quality. 

Also  a  general  assortment  of 

FANCY     GOODS. 

Wo  solicit  purchasers  to  call  and  examine  our  goods 
and  prices  before  purchasing. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR. 


03="  The  new  FaU  Style  of 


m  a  ^ 


9 


To  be  had  of  the  Designer  aad  Manufacturer, 

a  is  o  m  ar, 

octs  2w      95  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
TKIMBIIiVGS, 

CORSETS, 

Watchspring  Skirts, 

CHtNlJL,LES, 

Head  Dresses, 

COIFFUBES, 

AND 

Thread  Store  Goods. 

ALSO, 

Zephyr  Wools, 

PRINTED 
CHINCHILLA, 

AXD 

SHADES 

Of  all  Colors, 

2,  4,  AND  8  FOLD, 

1000  pounds  just  re- 
ceived, which  we  offer 
at  wholesale  and  retail 
at  the  lowest  prices  at 

F.  P.  SliniWAY'S, 

2  4  3 
WASHINGTON 

sept24  4w       STREET. 

BOOKBINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  iVo.  33  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Balloo's  Publishing  Hoose. 


M 


FLATULENCE. 

ANY  persons  are  annoyed,  and  even  distressed,  by 


.  the  occurrence  of  flatulence,  or  wind  in  the  stom- 
•nd  bowels  This  arises  from  impaired  digestion, 
and  loss  of  tone  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  By  restoring  the  necessary  tone  to  the 
stomach,  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  renders  the  painful 
symptoms  impossible,  and  permits  the  food  to  go  through 
its  natural  process  of  digestion. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 

IS  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 

Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 

for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 

aug20  9w  l^EWIS  JIEHCE,  Proprietor. 

MEERSCHAUM  PIPES  AND  CIGAR  TUBES- the 
largest  and  best  assortment  in  the  States.  Also, 
elegantly  carved  Wood  Pipes.  Mounting  and  re- 
pairing at  short  notice. 

F.*BROWN,  Apothecary, 
augl3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

11  (\  (\C\f\  BALL0D'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
IUjUUU.  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
In  four  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  One  hundred 
panes  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 


RUTH    PARTINGTON 

WISHES  YOU  TO  READ  IIElt 

K  fV  I  T  T  I  JY  Ci     WORK. 

IT  WAS  PUBLISnBD 

AUGUST     10, 

Since  which  time  there  have  been  sold 
TDIEtKE     EDITIONS, 

AMOUNTING   TO 

15,000     COPIES! 

Thus  entitling  the  work  to  the  claim  of  a 

complete  success: 

Daily  orders  are  received  for  it  from  all  parts  of  New 
England,  and  from  the  South  and  West,  so  that 

IT   STILL  SELLS  WELL. 

"  It  contains  nothing  inconsistent  with  good  morals." 
Hartford  Calendar  [Episcopal.)  , 

11  It  possesses  wonderful  naivete  and  charm,  and  its 
abundant  wit  and  humor  is  spiced  and  seasoned  with 
much  wholesome  instruction.1' — Watchman  and  Reflector 
(Baptist.) 

"  Like  Mrs.  Partington's  '  Unmarried  Bachelor,'  this 
book  is  perfectly  '  vaccinating'1 " — Chicago  Christian  Ad- 
vocate {Methodist.) 

"  It  will  win  favor  by  its  excellent  feeling  and  attractive 
variety.'' — Daily  Tribune,  New  York. 

"  It  points  a  moral  or  inculcates  a  lesson  while  it  makes 
you  laugh;  and  in  its  quietest  and  best  strokes  of  mirth, 
there  is  olten  an  after-feeling  of  tears." — Harper's  Weekly. 

It  is  the  book  for  an 

Evening's    Entertainment. 

It  is  just  the  book  for  a 

Leisure  Day. 
Or  just  the  book  for 

Car  Reading. 

0=*  FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS.  «£fl 
In  1  Vol.,  12mo Price,  $1  35. 

BROWN,  TAGGARD  &  CHASE, 

Publishers,   Boston. 


NOTICE. 

In  the  Boston  Post  of  September  24th,  1858,  the  editor 
says: 

'■  An  extraordinary  cure  of  Consumption  has  recently 
come  to  our  knowledge,  effected  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Fottsel-s  Pabulum  Vita,  the  evidence  of  which  ia 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  subject.  Mr  William  P.  Brig- 
ham,  No  ]30  Albany  Street,  in  this  city.  It  seems  that 
for  eighteen  months  he  had  been  exhibiting  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  Consumption;  and  that  after  having  had 
recourse  to  the  skill  of  various  physicians  without  bene- 
fit, he  had  to  abandon  his  business  and  be  confined  to 
his  house.  Hearing  of  Fousel's  Pabidum  Vita,  and  of 
several  remarkable  cures  effected  by  it  in  cases  as  des- 
perate as  his  own,  he  concluded  to  try  it  as  a  forlorn 
hope  The  result  has  been  most  happy — he  has  now  en- 
tirely recovered,  and  is  engaged  in  his  usual  pursuits. 
It  is  auch  well  authenticated  cases  as  this  that  we  take 
pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers,  since  by  so  doiog, 
many  valuable  lives  may  be  saved  and  much  good 
effected." 

This  celebrated  specific  is  now  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  preparations  for  the 
cure  of  Consumption.  Bronchitis,  Couglis,  Colds,  and  all 
Pulmonary  Diseases,  both  from  its  innocent  nature  and 
its  most  remarkable  curative  properties ;  it  being  the  only 
remedy  known  that  can  arrest  the  development  of  Tubercles 
in  the  Lungs,  orrtstore  the  vital  functions  of  the  pulmonary 
organs,  to  their  normal  condition. 

For  sale  by  all  Druggists.  F.  S.  LAFORME,  Sole 
Agent.  M.  S.  BURR  &  Co  ,  General  Agents,  2  i  Tremont 
Street  Boston,  Mass.  Price,  SI  per  bottle,  and  60  cents 
for  trial  bottle.  The  medicine  can  be  administered  with 
or  without  an  inhalor.     Price  of  inhalor,  SI. 


«A§  STEAK.  BROILERS. 

THE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
thft  a  tough  beefsteak  when  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  i/ie  surlotn  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  flre. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Gas  Fiat-iron  Heaters. 

Gas  Fixtures  and  Pipe* 

W .     F .     SHAW, 

maj2S  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  Bromfield  St. 


WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, aheet  mueic,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lung  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments.  3  ou 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  thia  means,  at 
an  extremely  trifling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  aDd  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cekts  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 


OPI'OSITE   TltKMOXT    HOUSE. 

72  Tremont  Street.  Boston. 

/  (U8I1MAN  &  BUOOKfl  on  opening  r  full  llni  New 
"  1  1  i'ii.  1 1  Cortel  1  pi  hi"  rorj  '"«  ,  now  8ty las  French 
Valla;  Now  LacM|  Wow  Rmbroldereti  ColUrs  and  Beta; 
New  Halta  Oollan:  Infanta'  Binbroldered  Wolati  ,  1  im 

brio  Hdgeiogi  and   Insertions  j  Cambric  Muslin  .  i 

ROoka,onoclu  and  striped,  from  1-  1*2  to  87  l*2cenl  1 
yard;  Shetland  Veils,  good,  for  'X>  cents  naoh;  Now 
Prenob  Flowers;  Bonnet  IMbboni  ;  Buenos,  at  whole  ala 
and  retail,  v.tv  low;  Ladles  and  Gentleman's  Morino 
Vesta— a  full  stook  Just  opened;  Qonta  and  Children'* 
11 iv.  of  every  description;    wr*  beat   French   Kid 

Glove*,  Gllr.-nt*  a   pair;    l,le»n    Cambric    Ila-idkrrcbUftj 

Embroidered    Handkerchiefs;    also   Hon 1   Sdtohed 

Handkerchiefs,  ovary  rarioty  ;  a  run  line  Plot  Wool  Plan- 

liels.  Cotton*,  etc..  etc  ;  it    lull   stuck    I"    1    S| \t,  Skirt* 

and  Skirt  .wupiiort«TH;  Linen  TowolBj  Napkina  and  Tabic 

Covurtt,  from  auction — very  cheap.  New  goodn  from 
I'V.-ry  BalO,  ut  dodded  bnrgniliH, 

OXYGENATED     1{1TTERS. 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVER  COMPLAINT,  ETC. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  let- 
ter from  President  Smith,  of  Wualeyan  University  : 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  28,  1859. 

Setii  W.  Fowi,e  &  Co  :—  Gentlemen,— I  first  made  use 
of  tho  Oxvoknated  Bitters  some  seven  or  eight  years 
hko  Having  suffered  for  twenty  years  from  a  form  of 
Dyspepsia,  which  was  attended  with  a  nervout*  headache, 
on  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  day  in  a  week,  [  was 
induced  by  the  unpretending  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Green  ■■  to  try  one  bottle,  and  If  no  benefit  was  received 
to  discontinue  the  use." 

The  use  of  one  bottle  warranted  a  further  trial,  to  the 
extent  of  some  three  or  four,  with  a  careful  observance 
of  the  accompanying  directions.  The  result  was,  an  al- 
most entire  relief  from  the  uhual  dyepeptic  symptoms 
and  their  depressing,  painful  consequences.  I  believe 
these  bitters  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  of 
my  system  and  upon  the  active  energies  of  the  digestive 
organs.  I  now  deem  myself  aa  exempt  from  Dyspepsia 
as  most  persons.  These  bitters  have  also  been  of  service 
to  other  members  of  my  family. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  SMITH. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  for  sale 
everywhere. 

OXYGENATED  glTTERS. 
RICHARDSON'S    NEW   METHOD 

FOR  THE 

PIANO     FORTE 

is 
ADECIDED    SUCCESS! 

AND  IS  RAPIDLY  BEC0.MINQ 

The  Standard  "Work  of  Piano  Instruction. 

An  examination  will  conTiuce  any  one  of 
ITS   SUPERIORITY  AND  GENUINE  MERIT. 

Two  Editions  are  published,  one  adopting  American, 
the  other  Foreign  Fingering.  When  the  work  is  ordered, 
if  no  preference  is  designated,  the  edition  with  American 
Fingering  will  be  sent.  Price  S3,  on  receipt  of  which  it 
will  be  lorwarded  by  mail,  post  paid. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 
sept24  3w  277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

Premature  Ijoss  of  the  Hair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  i.-.  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressiug  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3t 


BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.      KAKEB     &     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 


H  O  Y  T'  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

Warranted  to  ReBtore  Gray  Hair  to  its 
Natural  Oolor. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  ouly  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  Ir  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes'  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr  FRED.  H.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  HaDOver  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  of  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
C.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  CO.  sept  3        8w 

ADIES'  KID  GLOVES  CLEANSED  instantly  by  the 
application  of  Guntophile.     Sold  by 

F.   BROWN, 
ugl3  tf  68  Washington  Street,  corner  State. 

OR  SALE.— A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
_  sODable  terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  bo  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 
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NEW    EDITION 
ok  Tiir 

ItlOI.KAPIIV  01    HOSIA  BALLOU. 

WIIITTKN    liY    HIS   rODMOBJl    BOM, 

ti    1    D    r    :c  a  >     .71  .    BAMiOl. 

riMiK  stead*  demand  which  tbte valuable  wt.rk  baa  met 

1     with,  from  the  (Irnt  week  "Ml-   publication,   apeak! 

in  on*  for  ii*  Intrinsic  merit  than  on>  review  could  do, 
It  In  a  worthy  monument,  reared  by  a  tnki  band  to  the 
memorj  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination  delighted  to 
ii.iij'ir  The  HioKnipliy  commences  win*  the  boyneod  of 
the  aubjoot.  and  oringfl  bio  slap  byatan.  ami  year  by 
year,  to  tin-  oloae  "i  hi-  i""K  and  useful  lit'--  The  Labors 
i-f  faith,  of  mental  culture,  ol  physical  endurance,  and 

ol   public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  ootlcea  of  tho  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 

with  which  it  bin1  been  received  by  good  Judged: 

"  Mr.  Maturln  M.  ballon  has  discharged  bis  filial  task 
In  a  most  able  and  acceptable  manner;  with  UDaueotied 

candor,  and  no  deposition  to  uinKnlfy  IiIm  uiIubIoo."— 
Boston  Evening  Truusrrrpt, 

'•The  writer  has  aimed  to  let  bin  father  become,  oh  far 
hn  possible,  bis  own  biographer;  and  wherever  the  patri- 
arch himself  HpeakH,  there  it  wonderlul  conM«teocy,  in 
the  modesty,  humility,  and  plainness  of  exprcHHiOn," — 
Ladies'  Repository^  Boston. 

"  It  Is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  work  In  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knew  the  wubject  of  it  at  home.'' — Rev. 
O.'A.  Skinner. 

"The  author  ha«  bo  admirably  performed  his  work,  aa 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

"  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Maturin  M.  Eallou,  editor  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a.  fine  taste  and  great  dis- 
crimination.''— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  fhown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"The  style  of  the  author  Is  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  etraining  after  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
"New  York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

"The  work  Is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." — Olive  Branch. 

"Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  eterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man  " — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  Hashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  characterized  '  the  old  man  eloquent,1  the  elo- 
quence of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling.'' — Rev.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

"  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  his  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject." — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  BoEtoa 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  he  appeared  to  us 
in  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  contbiniDg 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  wifT  be  tent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  38  Cornhill.BoBton. 
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COSTUMES  OF  AUVERGNE,  FRANCE. 

Auvergne,  formerly  a  province  of  France,  but 
now  comprising  the  departments  of  Pay- de-Dome 
and  Cantal,  with  about  900,000  inhabitants,  lies 
to  the  south  of  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  -It  took  its  name  from  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  the  Averni.  Upper  and  Lower 
Auvergne,  corresponding  now  to  Puy-de-Dome 
and  Cantal,  contains  about  500  square  leagues 
of  territory.  The  mountains  of  Auvergne  are 
among  the  most  noted  of  France.  The  centre 
of  the  present  department  is  formed  of  the  Mont 
d'or,  or  Mountain  of  Gold,  not  called  so,  how- 
ever, from  any  mineral  riches  it  contains.  Au- 
vergne was  celebrated  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Gaul,  and  has  always  remained  a  very  important 
part  of  France.  It  is  much  visited  by  tourists, 
in  summer,  but  the  reign  of  winter  is  described 
as  long  and  dismal.  Wild  storms  rage  among 
the  mountains,  and  the  traveller  who  ventures 
along  their  ridges,  and  through  their  gorges,  en- 
counters peril  at  every  step.  Wolves  prowl  about 
them  even  in  daylight.  The  Pic  de  Sancy  is  one 
of  the  most  romantic  of  the  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne. From  its  summit  you  discern  a  dozen 
lakes,  portions  of  several  departments,  and  a 
long  succession  of  mountain  peaks  and  ridges. 
Farming  and  grazing  are  the  principal  occupa- 


men  were  hardly  darker  than  the  bronzed  French 
Zouave,  with  small,  spare  forms,  and  the  sharp, 
keen,  canning  expression  of  the  half-civilized 
Oriental ;  others  were  ponderous,  bull-necked 
and  bullet-headed  mulattoes,  of  almost  gigantic 
stature,  and  seemingly  ponderous  strength,  with 
lips  and  noses  of  the  true  Soudantan  breed,  and 
skins  as  black  and  shining  as  ink.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  stature  of  these  soldiers  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  French  regiments  of  similar  character. 
This  is  made  especially  apparent  by  the  similarity 
of  the  uniform,  which  is  the  same  in  form  in  both 
corps,  native  and  foreign ;  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  loose  trowsers  of  the  French  Zou- 
aves are  red,  while  those  of  the  African  Turcos 
are,  like  their  jackets,  blue.  The  color,  relieved 
by  yellow  facings  and  brocade,  suits  their  swarthy 
complexions  admirably ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a.  figure  more  likely  to  strike  terror  into 
the  pale  Teutonic  tribes  of  Northern  Germany, 
unaccustomed  to  the  sight,  than  one  of  those 
fierce-looking  Kabyles  or  Moors,  in  his  blue  or 
yellow  custume  and  snow-white  turban  twined 
round  his  jetty  brows.  There  are,  as  I  havo  said, 
men  of  all  shades  and  sizes  amongst  them;  but 
those  above  the  middle  height  predominated, 
and  every  now  and  then  one  came  across  a  tall, 
thin,  lithe,  thorough-bred  looking  Nuraidian,  somo 


sable  warriors  adjusted  their  topknots  and  mas- 
tachios  according  to  the  most  approved  fashion. 
Rolling  the  turban  is  a  matter  of  much  impor- 
tance and  skill.  It  takes  three  hands  to  effect 
the  operation  properly ;  two  men  holding  the 
linen  cloth,  while  a  third  rolls  it,  displaying  much 
coquettishness  in  not  leaving  a  wrinkle  behind 
him  as  he  proceeds.  Another  part  of  their  toil- 
ette in  which  they  materially  aid  each  other,  is 
the  long  crimson  scarf  wound  around  the  waist. 
A  friend  holds  one  end  tightly,  while  the  wearer 
commences  at  the  other,  and  gradually  and  care- 
fully winds  himself  up  to  the  spot  where  his  com- 
rade stands. 

The  tents  of  the  Tnrcos,  like  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  army,  are  of  the  well  known  campaigning 
fashion  called  tenies  d'abris.  They  are  framed 
of  six  pieces  of  canvass,  four  of  which  form  the 
conical  covering,  meeting  in  a  ridge  at  the  top, 
while  the  other  two  close  the  aperture  left  at  eith- 
er end ;  the  whole  assuming  very  nearly  -the 
shape  of  an  ordinary  dog-kennel.  The  light 
sticks  which  support  it  take  to  pieces  like  parts 
of  a  fishing  rod,  and,  with  the  pieces  of  canvass, 
are  divided  among  and  strapped  on  their  knap- 
sacks by  the  six  men  who  occupy  the  tent.  No 
more  perfect  way  perhaps  has  ever  been  devised 
of  carrying  one's  own  house  on  one's  shoulders. 


dread.  He  devours  his  own  children  ;  but,  strange, 
to  say,  likes  better  (for  eating)  the  children  of  his 
neighbors.  Heat  spoils  his  appetite — cold  sharp- 
ens it;  and  this  very  day  (30  December,  1846), 
a  friend  has  sent  me  a  gormandizing  specimen, 
caught  by  an  armed  gudgeon,  amidst  the  ice  and 
snow  of  the  Thames,  near  Marlow.  I  envy  tho 
pike's  constitution. — Handbook  of  Angling, 
t  »»i  t  . — 
TO  MAKE  CURRANT  WINE. 

For  several  years  we  have  made  a  ten  gallon 
keg  of  enrrant  wine,  which  is  of  as  good  quality 
as  any  we  have  tasted,  and  is  generally  so  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  judge.  The  mode  of  manufacture  is  simple, 
and  can  be  easily  followed  by  any  family  having 
the  currants,  and  the  disposition  to  make  the 
wine.  For  general  information,  we  give  the  re- 
ceipt, and  cordially  recommend  it. 

The  currants  should  bo  fully  ripe  when  picked  ; 
put  them  into  a  large  tub,  in  which  they  may  re- 
main a  day  or  two ;  then  crush  them  with  the 
hands,  unless  you  have  a  small  patent  cider-press, 
in  which  they  should  not  be  pressed  too  much, 
or  the  stems  will  be  bruised  and  impart  a  disa- 
greeable taste  to  the  jaicc.  If  the  hands  are 
used,  put  the  crushed  fruit,  after  the  juice  has 
been  poured  off,  in  a  cloth  or  sack  and  press  out 
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tions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  their  wealth  consists 
in  grain,  herds  and  flocks.  The  people  are  ro- 
bust and  hardy,  and  many  of  the  muscular  por- 
ters and  other  laborers  you  see  in  Paris,  who 
exhibit  a  very  different  type  of  the  Frenchman 
from  that  which  pas?es  current  as  such,  arc  Au- 
vergnats.  Our  artist  has  grouped  together  a  num- 
ber of  these  people.  In  the  centre  sits  a  sturdy 
grazier,  with  wooden  shoes  (sabots)  on  his  feet, 
and  his  iron  shod  mountain  staff  in  his  hand. 
The  woman  beside  him  is  a  fair  representative 
of  the  undeveloped  beauties  of  Auvergne.  She 
is  quite  in  the  Rubens  style  of  attraction.  The 
other  female  figure  shows  the  plain  attire  and 
peculiar  headdress  of  the  mountains.  The  re- 
clining figure  on  the^ft,  with  slouched  hat  and 
coarse,  loose  garments,  is  a  cattle  tender.  A 
woman  making  butter  in  a  hand-churn  completes 
the  group.  These  people  are  ignorant,  but  hon- 
est and  industrious. 

THE  TURCOS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  N-  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce,  paid  a  visit  to  the  carap  of  St. 
Maur — some  two  or  three  miles  from  Paris — 
where  the  returned  army  of  Italy  were  encamped, 
preparatory  to  the  grand  march  into  Paris.  In  his 
letter  he  gives  the  annexed  graphic  description 
of  tho  Turcos,  and  their  habits :— The  French 
Turcos'  regiments  present  every  shade  of  color, 
and  every  variety  of  African  race,  from  the  com- 
paratively fair  skinned  native  of  the  roast  to  the 
coal  black  negro  of  the  interior.     Sumc  of  the 


six  feet  ono  or  two  inches  in  height,  seemingly 
as  fleet  as  a  panther,  and  not  much  tamer  in 
character.  Yet,  when  not  roused  to  anger,  the 
men  seemed  playful,  and  even  affectionate 
amongst  each  other,  and  without  animosity  or 
any  apparent  distinction  of  caste!  The  burly, 
coarse-bred,  fiat-nosed  nigger  was  treated  enbon 
comrade  by  the  slight-built,  sharp-featured  and 
elegantly-moulded  Berber.  To  walk  hand  in 
hand  was  almost  universal,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  unusual  to  see  two  of  them  strolling 
about,  with  their  arms  round  each  other's  necks. 
But  on  the  least  provocation  the  hot  blood  of  the 
children  of  the  South  was  up  in  a  moment,  and 
they  glared  at  each  other  like  true  savages,  as 
they  disputed  over  a  can  of  water,  or  a  dish  of 
coffee. 

Shaving  is  an  important  operation  with  Mus- 
sulmen,  and  the  barber's  shop,  in  the  Turcos' 
camp,  was  crowded  with  customers.  One  after 
another  took  his  seat  on  the  tin  kettle  which 
served  as  a  stool,  and  unturbaning  his  bare  pate, 
exposed  the  single  tuft  or  scalp  lock,  which  alone 
most  of  them  retained  on  the  summit.  The 
fashion,  however,  is  slightly  varied,  and  some  al- 
lowed a  sufficient  quantity  of  hair  to  grow  to 
cover  the  entire  crown  of  the  head.  No  Figaro 
ever  performed  his  business  more  dextrously 
than  an  Algerian  shaver ;  and  with  the  aid  only 
of  a  little  water,  the  razor  did  its  work  with  a 
rapidity  that  was  truly  startling.  A  bit  of  look- 
ing glass,  not  much  bigger  than  a  five  franc 
piece,  was  in  great  request,  and  by  its  aid  these 


A  layer  of  straw  or  dry  loaves,  and  a  soldier's 
blanket  completes  the  accommodation.  In  the 
day  time  the  shady  side  of  the  tent  can  be  lifted 
np,  and  forms  thus  a  most  agreeable  canopy. 

THE  PIKE. 

The  pike,  commonly  called  Jack  when  under 
three  or  four  pounds  in  weight,  is  a  well  known 
fish — like  many  of  us,  better  known  than  trusted 
or  treated.  He  is  a  greedy,  unsociable,  tyranni- 
cal savage,  and  is  hated  like  Bluebeard.  Every- 
body girds  at  him  with  a  spear,  gaff,  hook,  net, 
snare,  even  with  powder  and  shot.  He  has  not 
a  friend  in  the  world.  The  horrible  gorge  hook 
is  especially  invented  for  the  torment  of  his  maw. 
Notwithstanding,  he  fights  his  way  vigorously, 
grows  into  immense  strength  despite  his  many 
enemies,  and  lives  longer  than  his  greatest  foe — 
roan.  His  voracity  is  unbounded  ;  and,  like  the 
most  accomplished  corporate  officer,  he  is  nearly 
omnivorous,  his  palate  giving  the  preference, 
however,  to  fish,  flesh  and  fowl.  Dyspepsia 
never  interferes  with  his  digestion  ;  and  he  pos- 
sesses a  quality  that  would  have  been  valuable 
at  La  Trappe — he  can  fast  without  inconvenience 
for  a  se'n-night.  He  can  gorge  himself  then  to 
beyond  the  gills  without  the  sightest  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach.  He  is  shark  and  ostrich 
combined.  His  body  is  comely  to  look  at;  and 
if  he  could  hide  his  head — by  no  means  a  dimin- 
ished one— his  green  and  silver  vesture  would 
attract  many  admirers.  His  intemperate  habits, 
however,  render  him  an  object  of  disgust  and 


the  remaining  juico.  Pnt  the  juice  back  in  the 
tub  after  cleansing  it,  where  it  should  remain  for 
about  three  days,  until  the  first  stages  of  fermen- 
tation are  over,  and  removing  once  or  twice  a 
day  the  scum  copiously  arising  to  the  top.  Then 
put  the  juice  into  a  vessel — a  demijohn,  keg,  or 
barrel — of  a  size  to  suit  tho  quantity  to  be  made, 
and  to  each  quart  of  juice,  add  three  pounds  of 
the  best  brown  sugar  (we  prefer  this  to  the  loaf), 
and  water  sufficient  to  make  a  gallon. 

Thus,  ten  quarts  of  juice  and  thirty  pounds  of 
sugar  will  give  you  ten  gallons  of  wine,  and  so 
on  in  that  proportion.  The  cask  must  be  full,  and 
the  bung  or  stopper  left  off  till  fermentation 
ceases,  which  will  be  in  twelvo  or  fifteen  days. 
Meantime  the  cask  must  be  filled  up  daily  with 
water,  as  fermentation  throws  out  the  impure 
matter.  When  fermentation  ceases,  rack  the 
wine  off  carefully,  either  from  the  spigot  or  by  a 
syphon,  nnd  keep  running  all  the  time.  Cleanse 
the  cask  thoroughly  with  boiling  water,  then  re- 
turn the  wine,  bung  up  tightly,  and  let  it  stand 
for  four  or  five  months,  when  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink,  and  can  be  bottled  if  desired. 

All  the  vessels,  casks,  <tc,  should  be  perfectly 
sweet,  and  the  whole  operation  should  be  done 
with  an  eye  to  cleanliness.  In  such  event,  every 
drop  of  brandy  or  other  spirituous  liquors  added 
will  detract  from  the  flavor  of  the  wine,  and  wil 
not  in  tho  least  degree  increase  its  keeping  qual- 
ities. Currant  wine  made  in  this  wav  will  keep 
for  an  age,  unless  it  is — drank. —  Germantown 
Telegraph. 
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[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

AMNA  MORTON: 

—  on, — 

SELF   SACRIFICE. 

BT    DELL   A.    CADLKINS. 

"I  shall  miss  you  sadly,  Anna,  during  the 
months  that  you  are  to  remain  absent,"  said 
Caroline  Dinsmore  to  her  friend,  Anna  Morton, 
on  the  evening  previous  to  tho  latter 's  leaving 
home  for  a  long  absence. 

"  Not  more  than  I  shall  miss  you,  Carrie,  and 
my  own  dear  home,  and  Oakfield  with  all  its 
sweet  associations,"  replied  Anna. 

"  I  shall  be  very  lonely  in  my  rambles,  Anna. 
The  woods  will  lose  half  their  endearing  beauties, 
■when  you  are  not  here  to  wander  with  me  through 
their  pleasant  shades." 

"You  forget,  Carrie,  that  Mr.  Grant  has  prom- 
ised to  be  your  humble  servant,  upon  whom  you 
are  to  call  at  all  times,  as  upon  a  brother." 

"  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  Anna,  you  know  I  de- 
test Mr.  Grant,  and  only  tolerate  him  because  I 
find  it  necessary  to  do  so ;  besides,  it  is  not 
an  humble  servant  that  I  require,  but  a  faith- 
ful friend,  such  as  you,  dear  Anna,  have  always 
been." 

"I  presume  Mr.  Grant  might  unite  tho  two, 
and  there  is  do  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  that  he 
would  gladly  act  in  another  capacity — that  of  a 
devoted  lover.  I  think  I  have  perceived  symp- 
toms of  it  lately." 

"  Devoted  fiddlesticks  !  How  can  you  talk  in 
this  way,  Anna !" 

"  Well,  well,  don't  look  so  earnest  about  it, 
but  promise  me  seriously,  dear  Carrie,  that  when- 
ever you  do  givo  away  your  heart,  I  may  be  the 
first  to  share  your  secret ;  will  you  promise, 
Carrie  1 ' 

"  I  will,  Anna,  provided  you  make  me  the 
aame  promise.  Now  remember !  no  withdrawing 
from  the  compact ;  as  soon  as  you  experience  the 
symptoms,  you  must  make  it  known  to  me.  The 
disease  manifests  itself  in  much  the  samo  man- 
ner to  every  individual  who  is  exposed  to  tho 
contagion ;  a  feeling  of  '  goneness '  about  the 
heart,  stomach  and  understanding,  and  fre- 
quently, an  entire  loss  of  commgn^ense- -and. 
identity, -accompanied  by  JfiliGUs~glaDces  of  the 
eye,  with  prolonged  and  prodigious  sighs,  to 
which  tho  whirJ^vind  bears  no  comparison.  This 
~i3  trie  '''diagnosis,'  Anna,  and  it  lies  with  your- 
self to  make  use  of  those  remedies  that  cover  the 
greatest  number  of  symptoms  ;  yet,  if  you  should 
need  '  counsel/  I  should  be  happy  to  servo  you 
whenever  you  may  feel  disposed  to  seek  it." 

"You  lay  me  under  many  obligations  for  so 
lucid  an  explanation,  but  I  sincerely  trust  I  may 
bo  allowed  to  escape  the  infliction,  fearful  it 
might  prove  more  than  I  could  endure.  Now  I 
must  say  good-by,  Carrie,  for  this  is  my  last  eve- 
ning at  home,  and  I  must  spend  it  with  mother. 
Remember  your  promise,  Carrie,  to  write  me  long 
letters,  and  ofteD." 

" Never  fear,  Anna,  that  I  shall  forget  it;  I 
shall  be  too  anxious  to  hear  often  from  you,  not 
to  fulfil  it." 

And  thus  the  two  friends  parted,  one  to  her 
elegant  and  luxurious  home  and  the  society  of 
fond  and  indulgent  parents,  the  other  to  bid  adieu 
for  weary  months  to  the  scenes  of  childhood, 
round  which  passing  years  had  linked  endearing 
charms,  while  the  warm  sunlight  of  her  widowed 
mother's  love  shed  radiance  round  her  home. 
Anna  Morton  would  on  the  morrow  bid  farewell, 
and  in  a  distant  city  engage  in  that  vocation 
which  would  enable  her,  from  the  rich  stores  of 
her  own  cultivated  intellect,  to  impart  to  others 
those  precious  gifts  that  are  of  more  worth  than 
gold  or  gems. 

Caroline  Dinsmore  and  Anna  Morton  had  been 
inseparable  friends  from  childhood.  Constant 
association  in  all  childish  pastimes  formed  the 
basiB  of  an  attachment  which  years  of  school  girl 
intercourse  served  rather  to  increase  than  dimin- 
ish. They  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  and 
only  daughters, j'Ct  here  the  similarity  between 
them,  slight  though  it  was,  terminated. 

Carrie  Dinsmore,  as  she  was  usually  called, 
was  beautiful  as  a  dream  of  heaven,  full  of  life 
and  animation,  frank  and  confiding,  but  when 
roused  by  the  power  of  deep  emotion,  or  imag- 
ined wrong,  high-spirited  and  dignified  in  the  full 
possession  of  that  superiority  which  lifted  her 
above  common  minds,  and  constituted  her  a 
noble  and  intellectual  woman.  Reared  in  afflu- 
ence, with.no  wish  ungratified,  hers  had  been, 
thus  far,  a  charmed  lifj,  enwoven  with  sunbeams 


and  flowers,  and  overhung  by  rosy-tinted  clouds 
of  beauty. 

Anna  Morton  was  not  beautiful,  like  her 
friend,  yet  hers  were  those  enduring  and  endear- 
ing charms  that  outlast  the  grace  of  form  and 
feature,  lending  even  to  the  plainest  countenance, 
the  beauty  of  the  inner  spirit  of  purity  that  found 
its  resting  place  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  soul, 
and  manifested  by  kindly  acts  and  loving  words, 
radiating  the  sunlight  of  joy,  dispelling  mists  of 
gloom  and  sorrow,  and  imparting  to  other  hearts 
a  portion  of  its  own  beautiful  nature. 

The  days  of  childhood  that  promised  an  un- 
dimmed  future,  had  passed  to  the  land  of  broken 
hopes  and  vanished  dreams,  leaving  Anna  in  the 
spring-time  hours  of  her  life  dependent  on  herself 
for  all  that  was  to  make  that  life  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  pain.  Retiring  and  unassuming  in 
manner,  none  but  those  who  knew  her  well,  un- 
derstood her  real  worth,  or  the  depth  and  strength 
of  her  character;  but  once  perusing  the  pure 
pages  of  her  heart,  none  ever  failed  to  turn  again 
and  renew  the  pleasant  task.         *        *        * 

"Weeks  passed  away,  and  though  Carrie  did 
indeed  miss  the  companionship  of  Anna  in  her 
daily  walks,  the  warm  pressure  of  her  hand,  and 
the  loving  glances  of  her  eye,  yet  the  feeling  was 
not  such  as  would  have  been  experienced  had  the 
separation  taken  place  months  earlier  than  it  did, 
for  was  there  not  a  manly  form  ever  at  her  side, 
a  kindly  hand  always  near  to  assist  her  up  the 
steep  woodland  path,  when  some  sweet,  wild 
flower  attracted  her  beauty-loving  eye  1  And 
then,  when  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  gained, 
and  the  coveted  treasure  added  to  the  rich  collec- 
tion already  made,  when  with  beamingsmiles  she 
thanked  him  who  stood  beside  her,  gazing  into 
those  bright  eyes  as  if  in  their  clear  depths  he 
sought  to  read  his  fortune — did  not  tho  sweet 
conviction  steal  upon  her  soul,  that  a  feeling 
dearer  far  than  friendship  had  found  a  homo 
within  her  heart  1  What  wonder,  then,  that  Anna 
Morton's  absence  made  not  the  void  that  Carrio 
feared  it  would,  when  on  that  calm  eve  in  early 
June,  she  bade  her  friend  a  sad  farewell? 
***** 

Norman  Leigh  had  come  to  Oakfield  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  his  wasted  energies  pTSv> 
ous  to  settling  down  hr  iiia  native  city  for  tho 
practice  of  the  profession  ho  had  chosen,  and 
while  visiting  at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend, 
had  first  gazed  in  admiration  on  the  beauty  of 
Carrie  Dinsmore  ;  then  and  there  ho  silently  reg- 
istered a  vow,  that  if  the  fair  girl's  heart  were 
yet  her  own,  lie  would  plead  for  it  as  a  priceless 
treasure.  Fate  smiled  upon  him,  and  hope 
gently  led  him  onward  until  the  prize  was  won. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  pleasant  summer 
day,  as  they  sat  together  on  Sunset  Hill,  as  Car- 
rie's favorite  resort  was  called,  watching  the  crim- 
son and  amber  waves  of  light  as  they  slowly  re- 
ceded from  tho  shores  of  day,  that  Norman  Leigh 
gained  assurance  from  the  lips  of  Carrio  Dins- 
more, tho  sweet  assurance  that  the  deep  and 
earnest  love  he  bore  her  was  returned,  and  happy 
in  the  possession  of  tho  prize  he  coveted,  he 
vowed  unswerving  constancy  and  eternal  love. 

When  Carrie  Dinsmore  parted  from  Norman 
Leigh  that  night,  it  was  as  his  plighted  wife,  and 
with  emotions  of  deep  and  earnest  joy  filling  her 
glad  young  heart,  and  irradiating  every  line  of 
her  lovely  countenance  with  new  beauty,  impart- 
ing a  holier,  deeper  light  to  her  clear,  dark  eye, 
and  with  a  rich  harmony  in  her  tones  that  told 
of  a  heart  whose  chords  were  throbbing  in  unison 
with  those  of  the  dearly  loved.  And  when  on 
the  morrow  Norman  came  to  say  farewell  previ- 
ous to  his  return  to  his  own  home,  though  the 
dew  of  sorrow  hung  upon  the  silken  lashes  of 
Came,  and  her  voice  slightly  trembled  as  the 
parting  words  were  spoken,  the  same  deep  feel- 
ing of  joy  still  remained,  and  chased  away  the 
transient  clouds  that  floated  like  a  veil  of  mist 
around  her. 


Lester  Grant  had  been  a  resident  of  Oakfield 
for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  and  during  that 
time  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  reputation 
as  a  lawyer  of  decided  talent  and  ability.  He 
was  pleasing  and  agreeable  in  manners,  and  by 
the  ladies — at  least  the  greater  part  of  them — 
much  admired  ;  yet,  the  more  discriminating 
among  those  who  knew  him  best,  penetrated  the 
mantle  of  grace  and  goodness  that  hung  so  airily 
upon  his  shoulders,  and  beheld  beneath  merely 
t'  e  skeleton  of  true  manliness,  from  which  the 
outer  covering  had  wholly  vanished. 

Loiter  Grant  had  bowed  in  homage  at  the 
shrine  of  many  fair  ones,  yet  his  love  had  been 


awakened  by  but  one.  But  alas  !  for  the  transi- 
tory nature  of  earth's  sweetest  hopes  !  The  eye 
that  he  would  fain  have  seen  lighted  with  glad- 
ness at  his  approach,  turned  from  his  own  plead- 
ing glance,  and  left  him  to  mourn  in  anguish 
over  the  ruins  of  the  fair  temple  he  had 
reared. 

Weeks,  months  passed  away,  and  the  love  he 
had  cherished  changed  into  hatred,  bitter  and  in- 
tense, as  in  her  daily  walks  and  rides  he  saw  tho 
place  he  had  hoped  to  fill  by  the  side  of  Carrie 
Dinsmore  gladly  given  to  another. 

A  spirit  of  revenge  took  possession  of  his 
heart,  from  this  time  forth,  and  he  determined  to 
leave  no  means  untried  whereby  he  might  mar 
the  happiness  of  her  who  had  rejected  the  love  he 
offered,  and  given  her  heart — the  heart  he  cov- 
eted, into  the  keeping  of  another.  No  feeling  of 
remorse  swayed  his  soul,  as,  with  the  outward 
semblance  of  continued  friendship,  he  gazed  upon 
the  fair,  smiling  face  of  her  ho  had  once  loved,  or 
listened  to  the  rich  music  of  her  voice  as  from 
the  full,  deep  springs  of  her  happiness  it  came 
welling  up. 

Time  passed.  Long  and  frequent  letters  were 
exchanged  between  Carrie  and  Anna,  one  tell- 
ing of  joys  and  sorrows  in  her  life  of  labor,  the 
other  breathing  only  the  fullness  of  joy.  Carrie 
wrote,  "  0,  I  do  so  long  to  have  you  with  me, 
Anna,  that  I  might  pour  into  your  friendly  ear 
the  full  tide  of  happiness  that  is  bearing  me  on- 
ward towards  a  glad,  bright  future  !  I  have 
missed  you,  Anna,  O,  so  sadly !  Yet  now  he 
has  gone,  I  feel  our  separation  still  more  deeply, 
and  with  all  my  joy,  a  feeling  of  deep  sadness 
for  which  I  cannot  account,  ever  and  anon  comes 
npon  my  heart  and  seems  to  fold  it  in  dark  wings 
of  gloom  ;  but  even  while  I  write,  a  smile  comes 
to  my  lips,  and  I  am  tempted  to  cast  my  letter 
to  the  winds.  Should  you  conclude  to  remove 
to  B.,  as  you  intimated  in  your  last,  dear  Anna, 
you  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  this  dear  friend  of  mino,  and  can 
determine  for  yourself  if  I  have  exaggerated  in 
my  description  of  his  worth  and  talents.  But  re- 
member, Anna,  don't  steal  away  his  heart  from 
me,  for  I  could  not  live  without  it  now."  *  * 
'"'One  evening  Carrie  came  from  her  room,  hat 
and  shawl  on,  prepared  for  a  walk,  aud  holding 
in  her  hand  a  letter  which  she  wished  to  deposit 
in  tho  offico  before  dark,  but  just  as  she  was  de- 
scending the  steps,  she  was  met  by  a  party  of 
friends  from  whom  she  could  not  well  excuse 
herself,  and  returning  with  them  into  tho  house, 
she  handed  her  letter  to  a  young  girl  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  the  hall,  charging 
her  to  proceed  with  it  directly  to  tho  office. 

Hetty  Leo  took  the  letter,  and  hurrying  on  her 
bonnet,  promised  to  perform  the  errand  immedi- 
ately, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  the  pretty 
dress  she  had  put  on  for  the  first  time,  and  hop- 
ing she  might  meet  one  in  whdm,  of  late,  sho  had 
become  deeply  interested,  yet  whoso  name  she 
dared  not  breathe  aloud. 

Hetty  had  lived  with  Mrs.  Dinsmore  from  a 
mere  child ;  she  was  very  pretty,  and  for  one  in 
her  station,  remarkably  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing ;  she  was  not  really  an  humble  friend,  nor 
could  she  be  called  a  servant ;  she  seemed  to 
stand  on  the  dividing  line  between  tho  two.  Her 
greatest  fault  was  vanity,  and  an  absorbing  love 
of  dress,  to  gratify  which,  no  sacrifice  was  too 
great,  short  of  actual  crime. 

Lester  Grant  had  seen  this  girl  in  his  visits  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Dinsmore,  and  was  particularly 
struck  with  her  beauty  and  her  evident  love  of 
admiration.  Hetty  was  aware  of  the  interest  with 
which  he  regarded  her,  and  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity several  times,  of  conversing  with  him, 
when  he  had  happened  to  call  during  the  absence 
of  Carrie,  and  was  greaily  pleased  at  his  evident 
admiration  ;  she  never  dreamed  he  was  amusing 
himself  at  her  expense,  and  when  at  length  he 
occasionally  joined  her  in  her  evening  walks,  no 
warning  voice  whispered  her  to  beware  of  the 
tempter,  and  thoughtless  of  the  future,  she  pur- 
sued her  perilous  coarse. 

It  was  rapidly  growing  dark  when  Hetty 
started  out,  and  she  was  just  hastening  her  steps 
lest  she  should  not  reach  tho  office  in  time,  when 
a  low  voice  at  her  side  accosted  her. 

"Where  is  the  little  bird  flying  to  now  ?" 

"0,  Mr.  Grant,  is  that  you  1  I  am  going  to 
the  post-office  with  a  letter  for  Miss  Carrie." 

"  A  letter  for  her  friend  Anna,  perhaps  V  said 
the  gentleman,  carelessly,  yet  looking  earnestly 
,at  the  girl  as  ho  spoke. 

"  0,  no !  It  is  for  her  lover,"  answered  Hetty, 
„vith  a  toss  of  her  head  aud  a  coquettish  look  at 
her  companion. 


"Ah!'*  exclaimed  he,  in,  a  quick,  low  tone ; 
then,  drawing  the  girl's  arm  through  his,  be  con- 
tinued, in  a  soft,  insinuating  voice,  "Well,  little 
one,  you  may  slacken  your  speed,  and  we  will 
take  a  short  walk,  for  the  office  is  already 
closed." 

"  Closed !  And  are  you  quite  sure  ?  it  is  not 
eight  yet,  and  Miss  Carrie  is  very  anxious  the 
letter  should  go  to-night." 

"No  doubt!"  replied  the  man,  with  a  sneer, 
"  she  is  probably  impatient  to  receive  one  in  re- 
turn. I  hope  she  will  not  be  disappointed !"  And 
he  laughed  a  short,  disagreeable  laugh,  that  made 
Hetty  start  and  look  inquiringly  in  his  face, 
which  wore  an  expression  she  had  never  before 
seeli  there.  As  they  turned  from  the  principal 
street  into  one  less  frequented,  Lester  Grant  said  : 
"Hetty,  you  had  better  let  me  take  the  letter;  I 
can  put  it  in  the  office  early  in  the  morning,  and 
it  will  be  all  the  same  to  Miss  Dinsmore." 

"I  am  afraid  she  wouldn't  like  it.  I  think  I 
had  better  hurry  and  put  it  in  now;  it  may  not 
be  too  late  yet." 

"  What !  and  spoil  our  walk !  I  thought, 
Hetty,  you  would  like  to  walk  with  me  this  eve- 
ning ;  but  if  I  am  mistaken,  you  can  go  ;"  and  he 
shook  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  turned  as  if  to 
leave  her. 

"  Yes,  I  will  walk  with  you !"  exclaimed 
Hetty,  hastily.  "  You  may  take  the  letter ; 
here  it  is,  only  don't  let  Miss  Carrie  know  of  it." 

"  Never  fear  !''  said  Lester  Grant,  as  he  eagerly 
took  the  letter  from  Hetty's  hand,  and  then  again 
drawing  the  girl's  arm  through  his,  they  proceed- 
ed on  their  way.  Before  they  parted  that  night, 
Lester  Grant  had  gained  from  Hetty  the  inform- 
ation that  she  often  carried  letters  for  Miss  Car- 
rie to  and  from  the  office,  and  so  warped  had  her 
sense  of  right  become,  that  after  some  persuasion 
and  several  promises  of  bright  ribbons,  Hetty 
finally  consented  to  let  him  see  all  letters  that 
she  took  from  the  office  ere  she  should  carry  them 
to  Miss  Dinsmore. 

It  was  quite  late  when  Hetty  Lee  bade  her 
companion  good  night,  at  the  corner  of  the 
street,  ancl  with  a  feeling  of  oppression  at  her 
heart,  crept  stealthily  to  her  own  room,  almost 
resolved  to  see  him  again  and  retract  tho  promise 
she  had  rashly  made,  and  implore  him,  whatever 
his  own  evil  intentions  were,  not  to  bring  upon 
her  head  the  reproaches  of  those  who  had  al- 
ways been  kind  to  her,  much  more  so  than  she 
deserved.  But  slumber  soon  laid  its  weight  upon 
her  eyelids  and  hushed  the  low  voice  that  whis- 
pered in  her  heart,  and  on  tho  morrow  the  reso- 
lution vanished. 


Summer  had  laid  aside  her  airy  robes  of 
beauty  for  those  more  gorgeous  hues  that  deck 
the  latter  months  of  autumn.  Bright-eyed  flow- 
ers no  longer  waited  for  the  south  wind's  kiss, 
but  gently  folding  their  fair  petals,  as  fold  above 
bright,  sunny  eyes,  the  blue-veined  lids  of  in- 
fancy at  the  low,  death-angel's  call,  shutting  out 
all  life  and  light,  they  bowed  their  fair  brows  be- 
fore the  destroyer  of  their  beauty,  and  sweetly, 
sadly  breathed  away  their  being. 

The  golden  glow  of  an  autumnal  sunset  still 
lingered  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  crowning  it 
with  glorious  beauty,  while  the  rich  hues  of  the 
foliage  that  decked  its  sides  like  regal  robes,  re- 
flected to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  a  scene  exquis- 
itely lovely,  yet  made  still  more  beautiful  by 
reason  of  its  transitory  nature. 

With  slow  and  lingering  step,  Carrio  Dins- 
more threaded  her  way  through  the  narrow  path 
that  wound  around  the  base  of  the  hill  to  its  sun- 
lit summit,  and  as  she  reached  its  highest  point, 
where  the  eye  could  gaze  for  miles  on  plain  and 
meadow  that  oxtended  on  ovcry  side  in  all  the 
richness  of  their  beauty,  her  glance  lingered  a 
moment  on  the  scene  before  her,  and  then,  with 
a  low  sigh,  she  turned  away  and  seated  herself  in 
her  favorite  resting-place  beneath  the  branches  of 
a  wide-spreading  oak,  giving  up  her  thoughts  to 
re  very. 

Since  last  she  plucked  with  eager  hand  the 
scented  violet  that  looked  with  glad  blue  eyes 
upon  the  happiness  that  love  had  kindled  in  her 
heart,  a  change,  a  saddening  change,  had  passed 
athwart  the  fair  horizon  of  her  life,  leaving  only 
clouds  of  darkness,  where  once  the  bow  of  prom- 
ise hung.  Now,  with  the  flowers  she  loved  so 
well,  her  brightest  hopes  had  faded,  and  the  low 
sighing  of  tho  mournful  autumn  wind  in  the  " 
branches  abo-.e  her  head,  seemed  dirge-like,  in 
its  low  monotony.  Drawing  forth  a  letter,  Carrie 
read  and  re-read  its  contents,  until  blinding  tears 
filled  her  sad  blue  eyes ;  then,  casting  tho  paper 
aside,  words  of  agony  escaped  her  lips. 
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"  0,  it  is  cruel  to  writo  me  thus  !  Why  Bhotlld 
bo  doubt  my  lovo  ?  why  cutit  me  from  him  with- 
out  a  word  ul  explanation  ?  Yet  what  could  I  Bay 
to  him  '.  I  am  innocent  of  all  causo  of  offence, 
and  I  cannot  pierce  the  veil  of  mystery  that 
hangs  iirouml  his  words,  I  have  never  hinted  nt 
a  change  in  my  affection  for  him,  and  as  to  any 
othor  attachment,  he  lias  no  foundation  for  tho 
suspicion.  What  can  it  moan  ?  I  fear  it  has 
hut  one  interpretation— ho  is  weary  of  my  lovo, 
and  socks  thus  to  hroak  its  bonds.  I  have  been 
doeoivod  in  him,  and  yet  I  doomed  him  all  that 
was  good  and  noble.  I  must,  I  will  writo  to 
him  !  Yot — no,  ho  coldly,  scornfully  forbids  it, 
and  I  will  not  force  my  love  upon  him  ;  ho  thinks 
I  have  decoivod  him,  and  will  liston  to  no  ex- 
planation. I  will  boar  tho  blows  as  a  slighted 
WOQUn  ought  A  s'/y/i/cf/  woman. '  No!  by  all 
my  prido,  I  will  rather  provo  to  him  how  power- 
less falls  tho  shaft  designed  to  pierce  my  soul. 
With  thoso  last  tears,  I  wash  from  my  heart  tho 
imago  of  Norman  Leigh,  while  his  name  shall  no 
longer  lingor  lovingly  upon  my  lips." 

With  quick,  resolute  hand,  Carrie  wiped  away 
hor  tears,  and  then,  as  tho  shades  of  evening 
wore  rapidly  advancing,  descended  tho  hill  with 
a  firm  stop  and  determined  bearing,  strong  in  tho 
panoply  of  truth  and  innocence. 

Carrio  confided  to  Anna  Morton  tho  history  of 
hor  lovo  for  Norman  Leigh,  asserting  her  convic- 
tion that  ho  had  never  really  loved  her,  but  had 
taken  this  means  of  breaking  their  engagement, 
merely  as  a  shield  for  his  fickleness. 

Anna  was  pained  at  this  termination  of  her 
friend's  dream  of  happiness,  and  sought  to 
change  her  views  in  regard  to  Norman  Leigh, 
yet  it  was  of  no  avail ;  Carrrio  scornfully  re- 
jected Anna's  proposition  for  a  reconciliation, 
saying  : 

"  If  you  think,  Anna,  that  I  would  sne  for  his 
lovo,  you  little  know  the  heart  that  throbs  with 
indignation  at  the  thought !  No !  the  love  that 
was  freely  given  him  in  exchange  for  that  as 
freely  offered,  has  all  been  returned  to  me  with 
cold  and  chilling  words  that  may  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  never  would  woman's  pride  allow 
word  or  sigh  of  mine  to  reach  his  heart,  even  did 
I  know  that  heart  would  be  laid  at  my  feet  when 
the  supplicating  word  was  uttered. 

"  When  you  shall  chance  to  meet  with  Norman 
Leigh,  never  breathe  my  name  to  him.  I  would 
not  that  he  should  be  reminded  of  one  whom  he 
has  scorned  ;  let  my  memory  be  to  him  as  a 
dream,  indistinct,  and  fading  soon  away.  Re- 
member, Anna,  as  you  love  me,  never  recall,  me 
to  his  remembrance." 

Months  passed ;  grief,  that  in  spite  of  all  her 
pride,  had  settled  like  a  cloud  about  the  heart  of 
Carrie  Diusmore,  traced  its  deepening  lines  upon 
her  fair  young  face.  Yet  none  ever  knew  the 
cause ;  in  silence  had  she  suffered,  in  silence 
wrestled  with  the  anguish  that  would  not  seek 
relief  in  sympathy.  The  correspondence  between 
Anna  and  Carrie  still  continued,  yet  never  after 
that  first  time,  had  Carrie  even  alluded  to  the 
subject  that  had  caused  her  so  much  of  sorrow. 

Anna  still  hoped,  till  there  could  be  ground 
for  hope  no  longer,  that  Norman  Leigh  would  re- 
turn to  his  allegiance,  but  as  time  passed,  the 
hope  passed  with  it,  and  Anna  had  ceased  to 
think  of  it,  and  believed  it  would  never  be.  But 
as  this  hope  died  out,  another  took  its  place. 

The  name  of  Norman  Leigh  had  more  or  less 
often  found  a  place  in  Anna's  letters,  but  of  late 
she  rarely  mentioned  him,  and  her  letters  seemed 
to  Carrie  constrained  and  less  confiding  than 
formerly,  and  when  rallied  on  the  subject,  Anna 
answered  evasively  the  questions  of  her  friend, 
yet  proving  to  the  quick  eye  of  Carrie  there  was 
something  to  conceal,  something  that  Anna 
would  gladly  make  known,  yet  dared  not. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  a  few  sentences 
in  one  of  Anna's  letters  revealed  to  Carrie  all 
that  had  seemed  a  mystery.     Anna  wrote  : 

".For  weeks  past,  dear  Carrie,  I  have  wished  to 
open  my  heart  to  you,  yet  each  time  I  have  made 
the  attempt,  my  pen  has  faltered,  and  I  have  laid 
it  down  despairingly.  Now,  I  will  hesitate  no 
longer,  but  make  the  confession  that  has  hung 
trembling  on  my  lips  each  time  I  have  addressed 
you.  The  smile  of  scorn  may  wreathe  your  lips, 
or  perchance  the  light  of  pity  will  beam  from 
your  dark  eyes,  when  I  tell  yon  that  the  heart 
you  deemed  devoid  of  honor,  has  poured  its  rich 
troasures  of  love  at  my  feet,  and,  unlike  you,  I 
could  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  manly  worth  of 
him  whom  I  have  learned  to  love,  ay,  wor- 
ship, as  I  have  never  loved  or  worshipped  aught 
else  on  earth  !  Will  you  forgive  me,  Carrie,  for 
this  treason  to  yourself,  and  allow  me  still  to 


hold  tho  place  in  your  regard  that  has  over  boon 
dearly  prised  by  mo?  It  was  long,  dour  Carrio, 
ore  I  could  look  upon  Norman  Leigh  oven  in  the 
light  of  a  friend,  but  long  and  frequent  inter- 
course with  him  has  taught  mo  ho  has  been 
wronged,  and  tho  love  ho  sought  has  at  length 
boon  given  him." 

Months   had   passed ■  tho  fading  out  of 

Carrio  Dinsmore's  dream  of  love,  and  she  had 
forced  herself  to  boliovo  that  ovory  traco  of  her 
soul's  conflict  had  boon  blotted  out,  yot  as  she 
read  thoso  linos  penned  by  Anna's  hand,  a  low 
cry  escaped  her  pallid  lips,  and  clasping  her 
hands  tightly  together,  sho  sat  with  bowed  head, 
immovable  as  ono  doprived  of  life.  Hours 
passed  away,  and  still  sho  retained  tho  samo 
despairing  attitude,  till  at  length,  forcing  back 
tho  tears  that  welled  upward  from  cxhaustloss 
fountains,  sho  started  to  her  feet,  and  throwing 
backward  the  long  wavy  hair  that  shaded  her 
temples,  sho  paced  her  room  with  rapid  steps, 
thought  following  thought  in  quick  succession, 
like  ocean  billows  on  tho  wave-washed  shore. 

Rapidly  sho  scanned  the  past — its  bright  mo- 
ments, joy-laden,  its  rosy  dreams  and  glowing 
hopes  that  love  had  called  to  light  and  life,  and 
all  thoso  varied  gleams  imagination  brings  to  gild 
life's  morning  hours.  And  now,  in  these  mo- 
ments of  anguish,  the  yearnings  of  her  heart 
found  utterance.  Pride  no  longer  stood  sentinel 
at  its  portals ;  tho  tide  of  memory  was  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  and  sweeping  away  all  barriers, 
her  proud  spirit  bowed  in  agony  beneath  the 
overwhelming  flood  that  poured  in  upon  her 
being. 

Again  she  read  the  words  that  opened  once 
more  the  wound  she  had  deemed  long  since 
healed.  And  as  she  rose,  the  conviction  stole 
upon  her  heart  for  the  first  time  since  that  dark 
hour  when  she  learnod  the  love  of  Norman  Leigh 
had  been  withdrawn,  that  she  had  been  unjust  to 
him.  Yet  why  recall  the  past  ?  It  was  dead  to 
her,  and  now  it  was  her  task  once  more  to  stifle 
the  grief  that  again  preyed  upon  her  heart.  With 
a  determination  to  banish  all  thought  of  Norman 
Leigh,  and  calling  pride  once  more  to  her  aid, 
Carrie  prepared  to  answer  Anna's  letter;  kindly 
and  affectionately  did  she  refer  to  the  confession 
of  her  friend,  yet  in  terms  so  guarded,  none  could 
have  told  the  agony  it  cost  her,  and  when  her 
task  was  finished,  wearily  laying  aside  her  pen, 
Carrie  laid  her  head  upon  her  folded  arms  and 
gave  herself  up  to  thought,  till  the  clock  upon  the 
mantel  warned  her  that  the  midnight  hours  were 
passing,  and  rising  with  a  face  pale  from  con- 
flicting emotions,  yet  with  the  light  of  firm 
resolve  beaming  in  her  eye,  she  sought  repose. 


Anna  Morton  sat  one  evening  just  at  twilight 
in  a  musing  mood,  alone  in  the  parlor  of  Mrs. 
Allen,  the  lady  with  whom  she  had  made  her 
home  during  her  residence  in  B.  Thoughts  of 
the  home  of  her  childhood  thronged  around  her, 
past  hour3  of  happiness  enjoyed  with  her  early 
friend,  came  back  to  her,  filling  her  heart  with 
yearnings  for  the  companionship  of  that  loved 
one. 

Taking  from  her  writing-desk  that  stood  near, 
a  picture  of  Carrie,  she  sat  intently  looking  at  it, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Norman  Leigh  en- 
tered. After  conversing  nearly  an  hour  with  her 
companion,  Anna  turned  to  him  with  a  smile 
and  a  slight  blush,  saying  : 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  ask  you  a  question  ; 
will  you  answer  it  now  V 

"  Upon  one  condition,"  returned  Norman, 
smiling. 

"  Name  it." 

"  That  I  may  be  allowed  to  look  upon  the 
picture  that  absorbed  your  attention  when  I 
entered." 

Anna  looked  up  hastily,  hesitated,  then  after  a 
moment's  thought,  replied  : 

"  Yes,  I  will  allow  you  to  see  it." 

"Well,  then,  the  picture  fir3t,  and  then  the 
question,"  said  Leigh,  gayly,  appearing  not  to 
notice  her  embarrassment,  though  wondering 
greatly  at  its  cause.  The  name  of  Carrie  Dins- 
more  had  never  been  mentioned  between  them, 
though  Norman  Leigh  well  knew  that  Anna  and 
Carrie  were  early  friends.  Anna  had  refrained 
from  speaking  the  forbidden  name,  through  re- 
gard to  the  wishes  of  her  friend.  And  Norman 
Leigh,  why  did  he  never  speak  of  one  whom  he 
had  once  loved  ?  Because  he  had  believed  him- 
self deceived  in  her  he  had  deemed  all  truth,  and 
in  the  first  moments  of  his  distrust,  had  vowed 
never  again  to  look  upon  her  face,  or  breathe  tl  ' 
name  that  once  had  power  to  stir  the  deepest' 
waters  of  affection  in  his  breast.     Mingling  with 


the  lair  and  gay,  ho  sought  in  vain  boiiio  shrine 
whereon  ho  might  lay  the  offering  of  his  love. 
His  yearnings  were  unsatisfied,  until  ut  length  bo 
mot  with  Anna  Morton;  but  as  acquaintance 
opened  to  him  tho  rich  treasures  of  her  intellect, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  purity  of  hor  heart,  ho 
Once  more  fancied  his  bark  of  lovo  anchored 
in  safety  on  the  calm  bosom  of  an  unrullled  sea. 
And  yet  ho  deceived  himself,  he  uuconscioUHly 
deceived  Anna,  for  down  deep  in  his  heart  burned 
tho  unextinguished  embers  of  a  passion  that 
needed  but  a  single  breath  to  fan  thorn  to  an  un- 
dying flamo. 

As  Norman  Leigh  rocoivod  tho  picture  from 
tho  hands  of  Anna  Morton,  and  turned  to  look 
upon  its  smiling  lineaments,  tho  effect  was 
startling.  A  deathly  hue  overspread  his  coun- 
tenance, the  smile  that  had  lighted  up  his  features, 
gave  place  to  an  expression  of  deep  agony.  There 
looking  lovingly  upon  him  from  out  the  ivory, 
was  tho  fair,  smiling  face  of  her  whom  he  had  so 
misjudged.  Tho  same  deep,  eamesteyes  looked 
up  into  his  own  ;  the  small,  sweet  mouth  round 
which  a  smile  wufji,  wreathed,  seemed  about  to 
whisper  to  his  aching  heart,  the  low,  dear  words 
of  love. 

A  sickness  of  the  6oul  came  over  Norman 
Leigh,  and  in  that  brief  moment  he  learned  how 
deep  had  been  tho  love  ho  boro  for  her  who  smiled 
unconsciously  upon  him.  The  pallor  of  his 
countenance,  the  hasty  words  he  uttered,  were 
evidences  to  Anna  that  there  was  more  in  tho 
heart  of  him  who  stood  beside  her  than  she  had 
yet  been  enabled  to  read,  and  with  the  conviction 
came  that  deathly  sinking  of  the  heart  that  tells 
a  blight  has  come  upon  It. 

Leigh  strove  to  command  himself  and  appear 
at  ease,  and  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  he 
left  her,  Anna's  heart  was  greatly  lightened  of 
its  weight,  yet  still  dim  shadows  hung  around  it. 
The  qnestion  she  had  framed,  remained  unasked, 
a  few  hasty,  unimportant  words  were  uttered  by 
Leigh  about  the  picture,  and  then  no  further 
mention  was  made  of  it.         *         *         * 

The  period  Anna  had  allotted  for  her  absence 
from  home  had  nearly  expired,  and  she  was  now 
making  preparations  for  her  return.  She  had 
been  out  shopping  one  morning,  and  on  her  re- 
turn was  informed  that  Mr.  Leigh  awaited  her 
in  the  parlor.  The  door  was  slightly  ajar,  and 
pushing  it  open,  she  entered  the  room,  her  light 
footfall  returning  no  sound  to  its  occupant.  He 
sat,  his  head  leaning  on  one  hand,  gazing  ear- 
nestly on  the  picture  of  Carrie  Dinsmore  that 
Anna  had  unknowingly  left  lying  upon  the  table, 
the  same  deathly  pallor,  the  same  expression  of 
soul-felt  anguish  sat  upon  his  countenance  as 
when  on  that  first  evening  he  gazed  upon  the 
painted  lines. 

Anna  stood  transfixed ;  the  forebodings  that 
had  filled  her  heart  on  a  previous  occasion,  again 
pressed  heavily  upon  it,  depriving  her  for  the  in- 
stant of  the  power  of  speech,  yet  soon  recovering 
herself,  and  finding  that  she  was  still  unper- 
ceived,  she  turned  and  glided  from  the  room  ere 
her  entrance  had  been  noticed. 

Regaining  her  own  apartment,  Anna  yielded 
to  the  emotions  that  filled  her  heart.  A  suspi- 
cion of  the  true  state  of  Norman  Leigh's  affec- 
tions sent  a  thrill  of  agony  through  her  being  that 
well  nigh  overpowered  her  reason,  and  with  a 
low  moan  she  sank  upon  her  knees  and  tried  to 
pray,  but  words  came  not ;  only  the  same  low 
moan  of  anguish  escaped  her  white  lips;  the 
soul's  agony  lay  too  deep  for  words,  yet  the 
voiceless  prayer  that  trembled  there  made  j^elf 
a  pathway  to  the  throne  of  the  Infinite,  and  He 
who  knows  each  aspiration  of  the  heart,  uttered 
or  unexpressed,  gave  strength  sufficient  for  the 
trial,  to  his  supplicating  child. 

Anna  took  no  note  of  time  ;  hours  might  have 
passed,  or  only  minutes,  she  knew  not;  but  at 
length  the  closing  of  the  hall  door  roused  her 
from  the  spell  that  bound  her,  and  rising-  from 
her  lowly  posture,  she  approached  the  window 
just  in  time  to  see  Norman  Leigh  descending  the 
steps  to  the  street.  With  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
she  was  not  obliged  to  meet  him  then,  she  turned 
away,  and  sinking  upon  a  seat,  endeavored  to 
collect  her  thoughts. 

After  this  Anna  Morton  and  Norman  Leigh 
met  often,  yet  the  feelings  of  each  were  changed. 
Leigh  was  always  in  a  gloomy,  thoughtful  mood, 
from  which  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  roused 
himself,  and  though  his  manner  towards  Anna 
was  kind  and  tender,  there  was  still  evidence 
enough  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  she  had  en- 
tertained, and  confirm  a  resolution  made  in  that 
hour  of  anguish  when  the  soul  wrestled  with  op- 
posing powers  that  stood  in  readiness  to  sweep 


away  oach  joyous  hope  that  had  made  life  hith- 
erto a  scene  of  beauty. 

The  hour  for  departure  came  at  length,  and 
assuming  a  gayety  she  did  not  feel,  she  met  Nor- 
man Leigh  to  say  farewell.  Though  her  cheek 
wus  pale,  and  a  strange  light  shone  in  hor  clear, 
dark  eye,  yet  ho  who  stood  beside  her  listening 
to  the  low  words  sho  uttered,  believed  it  to  be  hut 
the  brief  emotion  caused  by  the  thought  of  sep- 
aration. But  his  oyo  pierced  not  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  Anna's  heart,  as,  stilling  its  wild  throb- 
bing^, with  calm,  low  tones  the  parting  words 
were  uttered  ;  and  then,  with  one  long,  last  look, 
she  turned  away,  while  in  that  hour  of  parting, 
her  own  trembling  hand  had  set  tho  seal  upon 
life's  brightest  hopes. 

*  *  #  #  # 

Anna  had  been  at  homo  nearly  a  fortnight, 
and  it  had  already  been  rumored  that  she  was 
making  preparations  for  her  intended  marriage  ; 
but  when  rallied  by  her  friends  upon  the  subject, 
Bhe  would  shake  her  head  and  make  some  evasive 
answer,  while  the  deathlike  pallor  that  overspread 
her  countenance,  sadly  puzzled  those  who  would 
gladly  have  put  more  searching  questions,  had 
they  dared. 

The  old  friendship  between  Carrio  and  Anna 
had  been  renewed,  and  tho  quick  eye  of  Anna  at 
once  discovered  the  changes  that  a  year  had 
made  in  the  appearance  of  her  friend. 

Carrio  strove  to  rally  her  spirits  when  in 
Anna's  presence,  and  to  converse  without  hesi- 
tation on  the  subject  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage. At  such  times  Anna  made  but  slight 
answers,  and  occupied  herself  in  noting  every 
word  and  look  of  Carrie's,  striving  as  often  as 
possible  to  bring  out  her  sentiments  in  regard  to 
Norman  Leigh,  that  she  might  be  the  better  able 
to  judge  of  her  present  feelings  towards  him  who 
once  claimed  the  highest  place  in  her  regard. 
Gradually  she  was  led  to  speak  of  him,  till  at 
length  Anna  had  learned  every  particular  relat- 
ing to  the  dissolving  of  their  engagement  ,*^rith 
the  exception  of  the  agony  she  had  endured,  and 
of  that  Anna  had  no  need  to  hear,  while  Carrie's 
pride  would  not  suffer  her  to  mention  it,  espec- 
ially now  that  she  realized  the  change  in  their 
relative  positions. 

Anna,  believing  she  had  a  clue  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  questioned  as  minutely  as  delicacy 
would  permit,  concerning  the  letters  that  had 
been  exchanged  between  them,  and  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  Carrie  remarked : 

"  When  I  first  read  the  last  letter  of  Norman 
Leigh,  I  fully  believed  it  to  have  been  forged,  but 
knowing  none  who  would  be  at  all  likely  to  wish 
to  injure  me,  I  soon  gave  up  the  idea;  besides 
this,  I  had  usually  received  my  letters  in  person, 
with  the  exception  of  once  or  twice,  and  then 
Hetty  Lee  brought  them  to  me,  and  I  would  as 
soon  trust  her  as  myself." 

There  were  two  ideas  in  all  that  Carrie  said, 
that  Anna  had  detached  and  -fixed  upon  her 
mind,  yet  she  said  nothing  concerning  them  at 
the  time,  and  soon  after  this,  the  conversation 
being  interrupted,  Carrie,  who  had  been  calling 
on  Anna,  took  leave. 

That  evening,  as  Anna  sat  alone  with  her 
mother,  she  broke  a  long  silence  by  asking,  ab- 
ruptly, "  Mother,  what  is  your  opinion  of  Mr. 
Grant  ?" 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  up  in  some  surprise  as 
her  daughter  asked  this  sudden  question,  then 
hesitating  a  moment,  while  a  glow  came  to  her 
usually  pale  cheek,  she  replied : 

"I  believe,  though  I  would  say  it  to  none  but 
you,  that  Lester  Grant  is  a  man  utterly  devoid  of 
principle ;  one  who  would  rob  the  widow  and 
tho  fatherless  of  their  last  penny,  and  would 
scruple  not  to  benefit  himself  at  whatever  cost 
to  others,  who,  to  revenge  an  injury,  would  go 
any  length." 

"  This  is  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  him,  pre- 
cisely," remarked  Anna. 

"  He  has  been  very  attentive  to  your  friend 
Carrie,  during  your  absence,"  continued  Mrs. 
Morton,  "and  rumor  says,  offered  her  his  hand 
and  heart,  which  she  refused." 

"I  suspected  as  much,"  replied  Anna,  "but 
where  is  he  now?     I  have  not  seen  him  yet." 

"  Charges  of  the  grossest  nature  having  been 
brought  against  him,  he  hastily  left  Oakfieldsome 
three  weeks  before  your  return.  It  has  been 
whispered  that  he  tried  hard  to  have  poor  Hetty 
Lee  accompany  him.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  certain  it  is,  however, 
they  have  often  been  seen  together,  and  it  is 
supposed  he  had  a  great  influence  over  her.  I 
myself  know  that  she  has  seemed  very  unhappy 
since  his  departure." 
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Anna  listened  with  but  few  comments,  but  a 
resolution  was  taken  that  night  which  the  mor- 
row saw  carried  out.  As  Hetty  Lee  was  passing 
Mrs.  Morton's  on  the  morning  following  the  con- 
versation of  Anna  and  her  mother,  Anna  called 
to  her,  and  asked  her  to  come  in  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  she  wished  to  have  some  conversation 
with  her.  Hetty  turned  pale,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, and  finally  entered  the  house.  She  re- 
mained closeted  with  Anna  for  nearly  an  hour, 
and  when  she  again  came  forth,  her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen  with  weeping,  while  the  deathly 
pallor  of  Anna's  countenance,  the  strange,  set- 
tled look  of  despair,  mingled  with  stern  resolve, 
told  too  plainly  that  all  had  been  made  known  to 
her — all  had  been  revealed  that  was  henceforth  to 
make  the  love  of  Norman  Leigh  but  "  a  memory 
and  a  name."  Retiring  again  to  her  own  room, 
Anna  wrestled  alone  with  the  deep  anguish  of 
her  heart.  All  that  she  had  feared  was  now 
made  plain  to  her.  Norman  Leigh  had  indeed 
offered  her  his  love,  but  far  down  beneath  this 
second  love,  she  had  seen  glimpses  of  the  first, 
purer,  deeper,  stronger  than  that  he  bore  for  her, 
though  deemed  hopeless.  And  had  she  not 
reason  to  believe  that  the  love  Carrie  had  in  vain 
tried  to  crush,  still  lived,  smothered  though  it 
might  be,  but  still  living,  real  ? 

And  should  she,  knowing  all  this,  divide  two 
hearts  that  were  in  reality  one  1  No !  every  prin- 
ciple of  right  forbade  it.  The  happiness  of  him 
she  loved  must  be  secured  at  whatever  cost. 
And  that  dear  friend  who  had  ever  been  to  her 
as  a  sister,  should  her  young  life  be  blighted,  aiW 
through  her  ?  It  must  never  be !  Though  her 
own  heart  might  break  in  the  struggle,  its  dear- 
est hopes  must  be  offered  up  a  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  those  she  loved.  The  relation  that  had 
existed  between  herself  and  Norman  Leigh  mu6t 
be  forever  broken ;  she  must  see  him  no  more — 
she  should  see  him  no  more ;  she  had  felt  this  at 
their  parting,  which  she  had  believed  then  to  be 
final ;  'twas  this  that  caused  her  voice  to  tremble 
wim  the  emotion  she  could  not  fully  hide,  this 
that  made  the  throbbing  of  her  weary  heart  seem 
like  a  funeral  drum  beating  above  buried  hopes 
that  would  no  more  gladden  her  with  the  sweet 
light  of  life.  Henceforth  she  must  nerve  her 
heart  to  tread  alone  those  paths  she  had  fondly 
hoped  to  tread  with  him.  Now,  her  brightest 
joy  should  be,  the  knowledge  of  duty  well  per- 
formed, the  consciousness  of  having  secured  to 
those  she  loved  the  happiness  she  had  forever 
denied  herself. 

The  struggle  was  long  and  fearful,  yet  the  vic- 
tory over  self  was  finally  gained,  and  then  unfal- 
teringly did  Anna  complete  her  task.  With  the 
explanations  she  was  enabled  to  give,  her  object 
was  at  length  accomplished,  and  those  long  sep- 
arated were  again  united. 

Deep  joy  filled  Carrie's  heart  when  all  was  told 
her,  yet  tears  of  sorrow  filled  her  eyes  and  fell 
upon  the  pale,  calm  face  of  Anna  when  she 
thought  upon  the  sacrifice  that  noble  heart  was 
making  for  her — for  him  ;  and  even  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  continued  love  of  "Norman  Leigh  had 
not  power  to  remove  the  weight  that  rested 
upon  her  spirit  when  thoughts  of  Anna's  trial 
filled  her  mind. 

When  Anna  wrote  to  Norman  Leigh  and  told 
him  of  the  letters  that  Lester  Grant  had  forged, 
and  that  Carrie  Dinsmore  was  all  that  he  had 
ever  believed  her  to  be,  when  he  found  that  she 
still  loved  him  as  deeply,  as  fervently  as  ever, 
when  he  read,  written  by  Anna's  own  steady 
hand,  the  words  that  freed  him  from  herself,  joy 
and  grief  struggled  for  the  mastery. 

Anna  Morton  was  his  affianced  bride  ;  he  knew, 
he  could  not  help  but  know,  6he  loved  him  with 
all  the  ardor  of  an  earnest  nature,  and  now,  in 
the  unselfish  depth  of  that  love,  she  had  resigned 
him  to  another.  In  his  heart  he  could  not  but 
appreciate  her  worth,  yet  still  a  low  voice  whis- 
pered to  him  that,  though  he  had  not  before  re- 
alized it,  his  love  for  Carrie  Dinsmore  was 
deeper  far  than  that  he  had  experienced  for  Anna 
Morton.  Yet  should  he  avail  himself  of  her  gen- 
erosity, and  accept  the  sacrifice  she  offered — her 
bleeding  heart  laid  upon  the  shrine  of  his  love 
for  another  ? 

At  first,  he  rejected  the  thought,  then  the  plead- 
ing eyes  of  her  whom  he  first  loved  seemed  to 
look  upon  him  with  upbraiding  that  he  would 
thus  sacrifice  her  happiness  with  his  own ;  for 
could  he  be  happy  with  Anna,  knowing  that  he 
had  thus  lost  Carrie  1  and  thus  would  not  the 
sacrifice  be  doubled  ?  The  decision  was  made 
that  widowed  one  fond  heart,  while  it  brought 
joy  and  gladness  to  another. 


Ere  the  morning  arrived  on  which  Carrie 
Dinsmore  was  to  become  the  bride  of  Norman 
Leigh,  Anna  Morton  and  her  mother  were  on 
their  way  to  a  distant  State.  After  the  first  great 
trial  was  over,  Anna  felt  that  she  could  bear  no 
more.  For  worlds  she  would  not  again  have 
looked  upon  the  face  of  Norman  Leigh.  And 
thus,  gaining  her  mother's  consent,  they  had 
conclnded  to  share  the  home  of  an  only  brother 
of  Mrs.  Morton's,  far  from  the  scenes  of  earlier 
years. 

Norman  and  Carrie  Leigh  were  happy  in  each 
other's  love,  and  grateful  to  her  who  had  proved 
to  them  there  are  some  human  hearts  where  sel- 
fishness may  not  find  a  home,  and  striving  to 
follow  the  example  she  had  set  them,  they  en- 
deavored to  make  themselves  more  worthy  each 
other's  love. 

Anna  Morton  had  many  suitors,  yet  she  never 
married.  The  love  she  had  once  cherished  could 
never  give  place  to  another,  and  thus  calmly  and 
quietly  life's  pilgrimage  was  performed,  and  at 
length  the  crown  of  glory  won,  for  which  on  earth 
her  brow  was  fitted. 


THE  TROUT. 

The  trout  is  the  only  fish  that  come6  in  and 
goes  out  of  season  with  deer ;  be  grows  rapidly, 
and  dies  early  after  reaching  his  full  growth. 
The  female  spawns  in  October — at  a  different 
time  from  nearly  all  other  fish  ;  after  which  both 
male  and  female  become  lean,  weak  and  un- 
wholesome eating,  and  if  examined  closely  will 
be  foand  covered  with  a  species  of  clove  shaped 
insect,  which  appear  to  suck  their  substance 
from  them.  They  continue  until  warm  weather, 
when  they  rub  the  insects  off  on  the  gravel,  and 
immediately  grow  strong.  The  female  is  the 
best  for  the  table.  She  may  be  known  by  small 
head  and  deep  body.  Fish  are  always  in  season 
when  their  heads  are  so  small  as  to  be  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  size  of  the  body.  The  trout  is  less 
oily  and  rich  than  the  salmon ;  the  female  is 
much  brighter  and  more  beautiful  jthan  the  male, 
they  swim  rapidly,  and  often  leap  like  salmon,  to 
a  great  height  when  ascending  streams.  When 
I  first  stocked  my  trout  pond,  I  placed  1500  in 
it,  and  was  accustomed  to  feed  them  with  angle 
worms,  rose  bugs,  erickets,  grasshoppers,  etc., 
which  they  attacked  with  great  voracity,  to  the 
amusement  of  those  looking  on.  They  grow 
much  more  rapidly  in  ponds  than  in  their  native 
streams,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  better  fed, 
and  are  not  compelled  to  exercise.  Trout  are 
the  only  fish  known  to  me  that  possess  a  voice, 
which  is  perceived  by  pressing  them,  when  they 
emit  a  murmuring  sound  and  tremble  all  over. 
—Robert  L.  Peale. 

A  WIFE  FOR  A  KING. 

Henry  VII,  gave  the  following,  among  other 
directions,  to  the  ambassadors  ho  sent  to  Naples 
to  open  a  negotiation  for  the  hand  of  Queen 
Joanna  :  "  To  mark  und  note  well  the  age  and 
stature  of  the  said  young  queen,  and  the  features 
of  her  body,  the  favor  of  her  visage,  the  clearness 
of  her  skin,  the  color  of  her  hair,  to  note  well  her 
eyes,  brows,  teeth,  and  lips,  to  mark  well  the 
fashion  of  her  nose,  specially  to  note  her  com- 
plexion, her  arms,  hands,  fingers,  neck,  whether 
she  have  any  sickness,  deformity  or  blemish,  and 
whether  there  appear  any  hair  about  her  lips  or 
not.  Item,  that  ihey  endeavor  them  to  speak 
with  the  said  young  queen,  fasting,  und  that  she 
may  tell  unto  them  some  matter  at  length,  and 
to  approach  as  near  to  her  mouth  as  they  hon- 
estly may,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  feel  the 
condition  of  her  breath,  whether  it  be  sweet  or 
not,  and  to  mark  at  every  time  when  they  speak 
with  her,  if  they  feel  any  savor  of  spices,  rose- 
water,  or  musk  by  the  breath  of  her  mouth  or 
not.  Item,  to  note  the  height  of  her  stature, 
and  to  inquire  whether  she  wear  any  slippers, 
and  of  what  height  her  slippers  be,  to  the  intent 
they  be  not  deceived  in  the  very  height  and 
fashion  of  her;  and  if  they  may  come  to  the 
sight  of  her  slippers,  then  to  note  the  fashion  of 
her  foot." — Memorials  of  Henry  VII. 

•  RAILROADS  IN  ASIA. 

The  great  railway  enterprises  now  in  progress 
in  Asia  are  gigantic  projects.  But  there  are  rich 
and  populous  regions  to  be  tapped ;  a  trade 
famous  from  immemorial  times  for  its  precious 
and  costly  products  to  be  secured,  and  powerful 
empires  in  competition  for  it.  The  ordinary 
limits  of  the  possible  fade  away  while  we  look  at 
the  prospect.  One  tiling  is  certain,  a  new  era  is 
inaugurated  in  Asia.  The  caravan  routes,  over 
which  the  camel,  mule  and  donkey  have  slowly 
toiled  for  almost  forty  centuries,  will  soon  be  re- 
placed by  the  railway  and  steam  engiue.  Dis- 
tance and  its  consequence,  infrequent  intercourse, 
which  have  "made  enemies  of  nations,"  will  be 
annihilated.  The  Asiatic  races  will  be  made 
better  acquainted  with  one  another,  and  with 
Europe  aud  America.  Knowledge  will  be  dif- 
fused, thought  awakened.  A  familiar  acquain- 
tance with  Christian  lands,  laws,  homes,  and  the 
whole  incomparably  higher  civilization  of  Christ- 
endom will  exert  a  powerful  influence  in  re- 
moulding and  regenerating  the  political  and  so- 
cial condition  of  that  ancient  region  where  the 
career  of  humanity  began,  and  whither  it  seems 
about  to  return,  as  it  to  carry  back  all  that  it  has 
learned  and  gained  in  its  wide  wanderings  and 
adventures,  to  decorate  and  enrich  the  old  home- 
stead of  the  race  — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


TOM    ROCKET. 

"  It  happened  to  be  my  father,"  said  the  tall 
man  in  the  chimney  corner,  "and  that's  hojv  I 
came  to  know  all  about  it." 

The  chimney  corner  is  that  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
a  pleasant  little  roadside  inn,  about  two  miles 
from  Northampton,  and  the  tall  man  is  the  pres- 
ident of  a  bowling-club  that  met  there,  once  a 
fortnight,  principally  to  dine.  The  "  it,"  of 
which  the  speaker's  relative  was  the  hero,  is 
the  adventure  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
narrative. 

The  reason  why  we  were  listening  to  stories, 
instead  of  playing  bowls,  was  simply  this  :  One 
of  the  heaviest  thunder  storms  that  I  can  remem- 
ber, broke  over  the  Rising  Sun  that  afternoon. 
All  during  dinner  we  could  see  great  ragged, 
copper-colored  clouds  banking  up  against  the 
wind,  and  the  cloth  was  hardly  off  the  table, 
when  spit !  spat !  spat !  againBt  the  diamond- 
shaped  window-panes  came  a  few  heavy  hail- 
stones, then  came  the  lightning,  then  came  the 
thunder,  and  then  came  the  rain,  as  though  it 
had  not  rained  for  ten  years,  and  was  determined 
to  make  up  for  lost  time.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  sit  still  and  amuse  ourselves,  as  best 
we  could,  in  doors  ;  and  the  conversation  having 
turned  upon  travelling,  and  the  dangers  of  the 
road  before  railways  were  invented,  Mr.  Josh 
Sandiger,  our  president,  sitting  and  smoking  his 
pipe  in  the  chimney  corner,  volunteered  to  tell 
us  a  tale  of  those  times,  and  said  be,  "  It  hap- 
pened to  my  father,  and  that's  how  I  came  to 
know  all  about  it." 

I  do  not  think  you  would  like  me  to  give  you 
the  story  just  as  Mr.  Josh  gave  it  us  ;  you  might 
get  vexed  with  his  pipe.  He  alwa)s  smoked  a 
very  long  clay  pipe,  which  seemed  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  management  to  get  it  to  draw  prop- 
erly. He  never  says  more  than  about  six  words 
at  a  time ;  then  he  has  a  pull  at  his  pipe,  and 
goes  on  again,  giving  you  a  whiff  of  words,  and 
then  a  whiff  of  smoke,  whilst  you  are  turning 
them  over  in  your  mind  and  wondering  what  is 
coming  next.  About  every  tenth  whiff,  he  takes 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  looks  gravely  into 
the  bowl;  then  he  takes  the  tobacco-stopper, 
presses  down  the  ashes  carefully,  and  shakes 
them  out  on  the  hob ;  then  he  looks  into  it  again, 
and,  if  it  is  all  right,  he  dips  the  shank  end  into 
his  brandy  and  water,  looks  into  the  bowl  a  third 
time,  and  giveB  it  a  rub  with  his  cuff.  Next,  he 
opens  his  mouth  wide,  puts  the  sealing-wax  end 
in,  closes  his  lips  upon  it  slowly,  and  then  goes 
on  again  with  his  story,  six  words  at  a  time  as 
before.  He  is  reckoned  a  very  emphatic  speaker 
in  these  parts,  is  our  president.  And  so,  of 
course,  he  is ;  but  I  must  confess,  out  of  his 
hearing,  that  all  this  fidgetting,  the  pauses  and 
puffings,  and  stoppings  and  rubbings,  and  look 
iugs  at  nothing  at  all,  in  the  middle  of  a  story, 
irritate  me  sometimes  to  that  degree  that  I  feel 
inclined  to  run  at  him,  knock  his  pipe  out  of  his 
mouth,  and  shriek  at  him  to  get  on  faster — that 
Idol 

It  would  be  as  well,  perhaps,  then,  if  I  were  to 
quote  his  own  words  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect 
them  straight  on,  and  put  his  pipe  oat. 

My  father  (continued  Mr.  Josh)  used  often  to 
say  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
rob  him  upon  the  highway,  and  one  fine  Novem- 
ber evening  he  did  see  him. 

You  young  fellows  who  are  accustomed  to  be 
whisked  away  a  hundred  miles  between  your 
breakfast  and  your  dinner  by  an  express-train, 
and  grumble  vastly  if  you  are  ten  minutes  behind 
time,  don't  know  much  about  what  travelling 
was  in  1795 — cross  country  travelling  'specially. 
Folks  did  not  leave  their  homes  then,  if  they 
could  help  it.  It's  all  very  fine  talk  about  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  delights  of  a 
change  of  scene,  but  when  there  are"  more  high- 
waymen than  scavengers  or  police  about,  the 
roads  are  not  very  charming,  I  can  tell  you. 
Why,  it  was  a  week's  journey  from  here  to  Lon- 
don and  back,  in  those  days  !  and  if  you  got 
home  with  whole  bones  and  a  full  purse,  you 
were  not  in  a  hurry  to  tempt  Providence  and  Tom 
Rocket  a  second  time. 

Tom  Rocket  was  a  highwayman.  No  one 
ever  christened  him  Tom,  and  his  father's  name 
was  not  Rocket.  When  he  was  tried  for  his  life 
at  Warwick  Assizes,  he  was  arraigned  as  Charles 
Jackson,  and  they  were  particular  about  names 
then.  If  you  indicted  a  man  as  Jim,  and  his 
true  name  was  Joe,  he  got  off;  and  when  the 
law  was  altered — so  that  they  could  set  such  er- 
rors right  at  the  trial — people,  leastwise  lawyers, 
said  that  the   British  Constitution  was  being 


pulled  up,  root  and  branch.  But  that's  neither 
here  nor  there. 

I  cannot  tell  yon  how  it  was  that  he  came  to 
be  known  as  Tom  Rocket,  and  if  I  could,  it 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  my  story. 
For  six  years  he  was  the  most  famous  thief  in  the 
Midland  counties,  and  for  six  years  no  one  knew 
what  he  was  like.  He  was  a  lazy  fellow,  was 
Tom ;  he  never  came  out  except  when  there  was 
a  good  prize  to  be  picked  np,  and  he  had  his 
scouts  and  his  spies  all  over  the  place  to  give 
him  information  about  booty,  and  to  warn  him 
of  danger.  But  to  judge  by  what  people  said, 
he  was  "  on  the  road  "  at  half  a  dozen  different 
places  at  once  every  day  of  his  life ;  for  you  see 
when  any  one  was  robbed  of  his  property,  or 
found  it  convenient  so  to  account  for  it,  why  he 
laid  it  upon  Tom  Rocket  as  a  Bort  of  excuse  for 
giving  it  up  easily,  because,  you  see,  no  one 
thought  of  resisting  Tom.  So  it  was  that  ,a!l 
sorts  of  conflicting  descriptions  of  his  person  got 
abroad.  One  said  that  he  was  an  awfully  tall 
man,  and  had  a  voice  like  thunder  ;  another  that 
he  was  a  mild  little  man,  with  black  eyes  and 
light  hair.  He  was  a  fiery  tat  man,  with  blue 
eyes  and  black  hair,  with  some  ;  he  had  a  jolly 
red  face — he  was  as  pale  as  death — his  nose  was 
Roman  one  day,  Grecian  orasnnb  the  next.  His 
dress  was  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  as 
for  his  horse ! — that  was  of  every  shade  and 
breed  that  was  ever  heard  of,  and  of  a  good 
many  more  besides,  that  have  yet  to  be  found 
out.  He  wore  a  black  half-mask,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  was  always  obliging  enough  to  slip 
off,  so  as  to  give  each  of  his  victims  a  full  view 
of  his  face,  only  no  two  of  them  could  ever 
agree  as  to  what  it  was  like. 

My  father  was  a  Gloucestershire  man.  He 
stood  six  feet  three  in  his  stockings,  and  meas- 
ured thirty-six  inches  across  the  chest.  He  could 
double  up  a  half  crown  between  his  finger  and 
thumb,  and  was  as  brave  as  a  lion.  So,  many  a 
time  and  oft,  when  any  one  talked  of  the  dangers 
of  the  road,  he  would  set  his  great  teeth  together, 
shake  his  head,  and  say  that  he  should  like  to 
see  the  man  that  could  rob  him  on  the  highway  ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  he  did  see  him,  and  it  was 
Tom  Rocket. 

My  father  was  a  lawyer,  and  was,  at  the  time 
I  have  mentioned,  engaged  in  a  great  tithe 
cause  that  was  to  be  tried  at  Warwick  Spring 
Assizes.  So,  shortly  before  Christmas,  he  had 
to  go  over  to  look  up  the  evidence.  There  was 
no  cross-country  coach,  so  he  rode ;  and  being, 
as  I  have  said,  a  brave  man,  he  rode  alone.  He 
transacted  his  business  ;  and  my  poor  mother 
being  ill,  and  not  liking  to  leave  her  alone  longer 
than  he  could  help,  he  set  out  to  ride  home  again 
about  half-past  nine  o'clock  that  same  evening. 
It  was  as  beautiful  a  winter's  night  as  ever  you 
were  out  in.  His  nag  was  a  first-rate  hunter,  as 
docile  as  a  dog,  and  fit  to  carry  even  his  weight 
over  or  past  anything.  He  had  a  brace  of  ex- 
cellent pistols  in  bis  holsters  ;  and  he  jogged 
along,  humming  a  merry  tune,  neither  thinking 
nor  caring  for  any  robber  under  the  sun.  All  of 
a  sadden  it  struck  him  that  the  pretty  barmaid 
of  an  inn  just  out  of  Warwick  town,  where  he 
had  stopped  to  have  a  girth  that  he  had  broken 
patched  together,  had  been  very  busy  with  those 
self  same  pistols  ;  and  suspecting  that  she  might 
have  been  tampering  with  them,  he  drew  the 
charges  and  re-loaded  them  carefully.  This 
done,  he  jogged  on  again  as  before. 

He  had  ridden  about  ten  miles,  when  he  came 
ro  a  wooden  bridge  that  there  was  in  those  days 
over  the  Avon.  Just  beyond  it  rose  a  stiffish 
hill,  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  sudden  bend  in 
the  road.  Just  as  my  father  reached  this  turn,  a 
masked  horseman  suddenly  wheeled  round  upon 
him,  and  bade  him  "  Stand  and  deliver!''  It  was 
Tom  Rocket !  In  a  second  my  father's  pistols 
were  out,  cocked,  and  snapped  within  a  yard  of 
the  highwayman's  chest ;  but,  oue  after  the  other, 
they  missed  fire  !  The  pretty  barmaid — a  special 
favorite  of  Tom's — was  too  sharp  to  rely  upon 
the  old  dodge  of  drawing  the  balls,  or  damping 
the  charge ;  she  thrust  a  pin  into  each  touch-hole, 
and  then  broke  it  short  oft. 

"Any  more  V  inquired  Tom,  as  coolly  as  you 
please,  when  my  father's  second  pistol  flashed  iu 
the  pan. 

"  Yes!"  shouted  my  father,  in  a  fury,  "one 
for  you  nob  \"  And  seizing  the  weapon  last 
used  by  the  muzzle,  he  hurled  it  with  all  his 
might  and  main  at  Rocket's  head.  Tom  ducked, 
the  pistol  flew  over  the  hedge,  and  my  father, 
thrown  out  of  balance  by  his  exertion,  lost  his 
seat,  and  fell  heavily  on  the  grass  by  the  road- 
side.   In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  e&j  so,  Tom 
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dismounted,  soizod  my  fathor  by  the  collar,  and 
presenting  a  pistol  within  an  inch  of  his  laeo  as 
ho  lay,  bade  him  bo  quiet,  or  it  would  be  worse 
for  him. 

"  You've  given  mo  a  deal  of  trouble,"  Haiti 
Tom,  "so  just  hand  over  your  purse  without  any 

more  ado,  or,  by ,  I'll  wend  a  bullet  through 

your  skull— just  there!"  And  he  laid  the  cold 
muzzle  of  tho  pistol  ou  my  father's  forehead  just 
between  his  oyos. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  havo  to  look  down  tho 
barrol  of  loaded  fire-arms  upon  full  cock,  with  a 
highwayman's  fingor  upon  tho  trigger;  but  to 
havo  the  cold  muzzle  pressed  slowly  upon  your 
head — ugh  ! — it  makes  mo  creep  to  think  of  it, 
My  lather  made  a  virtuo  of  nocossity,  and  quiotly 
gave  iip  his  purse. 

"  Much  good  may  it  do  you,"  ho  said  ;  "  for 
thoro's  only  threo-and-sixponco  in  it." 

"Now  for  your  pocket-book,"  said  Tom,  not 
heeding  him. 

"  Pockot-book  ?"  inquired  my  father,  turning  a 
little  pale. 

"Ay,  pocket-book  1"  Tom  ropoated  ;  "  a  thick, 
black  one ;  it  is  in  tho  left-hand  pocket  ol  your 
riding-coat " 

"  Hero  it  is,"  said  my  father;  "you  know  so 
much  about  it,  that  perhaps  you  can  tell  what  its 
contents  are  worth?" 

"  I'll  see,"  Tom  replied,  quietly  taking  out  and 
unfolding  half  a  dozen  legal-looking  documents. 

"  They  are  law-papers — not  worth  n  rush  to 
you  or  any  one  else,"  said  my  father. 

"Then,"  Tom  replied,  "  I  may  tear  them  up," 
and  he  made  as  though  he  would  do  so. 

"  Hold  1  on  your  life !"  my  father  shouted, 
struggling  hard,  but  in  vain,  to  rise. 

"  O,  they  are  worth  something,  then,"  said 
Tom,  with  a  grin. 

"  It  would  take  a  deal  of  trouble  to  make  them 
out  again,"  my  father  replied,  sulkily — "that's 
all." 

"How  much  trouble?"  Tom  inquired,  with  a 
meaning  look. 

"  "Well,"  my  father  answered,  "  I  suppose  I 
know  what  you  are  driving  at.  Hand  me  them 
back  and  let  me  go,  and  I  promise  to  send  you  a 
hundred  pounds  when  and  where  you  please." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  these  papers  are 
worth  more  than  a  hundred." 

"A  hundred  and  fifty,  then,"  said  my  father. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Tom. 

"I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you  scoundrel,"  cried 
my  father,  "  I'll  stake  five  hundred  against  them, 
if  you'll  loose  your  hold,  and  fight  me  fairly 
for  it." 

Tom  only  chuckled. 

"  Why,  what  a  ninny  you  must  take  me  for," 
he  said.  "  Why  should  I  bother  myself  fighting 
for  what  I  even  get  without?" 

"  You're  a  cur,  that's  what  you  are,"  my  father 
shouted,  in  a  fury. 

"Don't  be  cross,"  said  Tom,  "it  don't  become 
you  to  look  red  in  the  face.'  Now  attend  to  me," 
he  continued,  in  an  altered  tone,  "  do  you  see 
that  bridge  1  "Well !  There's  a  heap  of  stones 
in  the  centre,  isn't  there  ?  Very  well !  If  you 
will  place  five  hundred  guineas  in  gold,  in  a  bag, 
amongst  those  stones,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night 
this  day  week,  you  shall  find  your  pocket-book 
and  all  its  contents  in  the  same  place  two  hours 
afterwards." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  that  you  will  keep  your 
word  1"  my  father  replied,  a  little  softened  by  .the 
hope  of  regaining,  even  at  fo  heavy  a  price,  the 
papers  that  were  invaluable  to  him. 

"  I'm  Tom  Rocket,"  replied  the  robber,  secur- 
ing the  pocket-book  upon  his  person,  "and what 
I  mean  I  say,  and  what  I  say  I  stick  to.  Now 
get  up,  and  mind,"  he  added,  as  my  father  sprang 
to  his  feet,  "  my  pistols  don't  miss  fire." 

"  I  shall  live  to  see  you  hanged,"  my  father 
muttered,  adjusting  his  disordered  dress. 

"  Shall  I  help  you  to  catch  your  horse?"  Tom 
asked,  politely. 

"  I'll  never  rest  till  I  lodge  you  in  a  jail,"  said 
my  father,  savagely. 

"Give  my  compliments  to  your  wife,"  said 
Tom,  mounting  his  horse. 

"  Confound  your  impudence,"  howled  my 
father. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Tom,  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand,  and  turning  sharp  round,  he  jumped  his 
horse  over  the  fence,  and  was  out  of  Bight  in  a 
moment. 

It  was  not  quite  fair  of  my  father,  I  must  own 
(Mr.  Josh  continued,  after  a  pause),  but  he  de- 
termined to  set  a  trap  for  Tom  Rocket,  baited 
with  the  five  hundred  guineas,  at  the  bridge.  He 
posted  up  to  London,  saw  Bradshaw,  a  famous 


Bow-Street  runner,  mid  arranged  iliat  ho  and  his 
mou  should  come  down,  and  help  to  catch  Tom  ; 
but,  just  at  tho  last  moment,  Bradshaw  was  do* 
tamed  upon  some  important  government  trial, 
and  so  another  runner,  Fraser,  a  no  less  colo- 
bratod  officer,  took  his  place. 

It  WOS  Settled  that  the  running  should  come  by 
different  roads,  and  ult  moot  at  a  waysidu  inn 
about  five  miles  from  tho  bridge,  at  eight  o'clock 
V.  M.  on  the  day  my  lather's  pocket-book  was  to 
bo  returned.  An  hour  afterwards  they  wore  to 
join  him  on  tho  road,  three  miles  further  on. 
Their  object,  you  see,  in  taking  this  roundabout 
course,  was  to  bailie  Tom's  spies  and  accom- 
plices, and  to  get  securely  hid  about  the  ap- 
pointed spot  lung  boforo  tho  appointed  time. 

My  father  was  a  little  bite  at  the  place  of  moot- 
ing ;  when  he  arrived  there  he  could  seo  no  one 
about,  oxcept  a  loutish-looking  countryman  in  a 
smock-frock,  who  was  swinging  on  a  gate  hard 
by. 

"  Good  noight,  maistor,"  said  tho  yokel. 
"  Good  night  to  you,"  replied  my  father. 
"  Can  ye  tell  mo  who  this  yor  letter's  for,"  said 
the  yokel,  producing  a  folded  paper. 

My  father  saw  in  a  moment  that  it  was  his  own 
letter  to  Bradshaw. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that?"  ho  said,  quickly. 
"Ah!"  replied  the  yokel,  replacing  it  in  his 
pocket, "  that  ud  be  tellins.     Be  yer  expecting 
anybody  ?" 

"  What's  that's  to  you  V  said  my  father. 
"  O,  nough^"  said  the  yokel,  "  only  a  gentle- 
man from  London — " 

"  Ha  !"  cried  my  father,  "  what  gentleman  ?" 
"  Will  a  name  beginning  with  F.  suit  you?" 
asked  the  yokel. 

"  Fraser  ?'*  The  name  fell  involuntarily  from 
my  father's  lips. 

"  That's  the  name,"  replied  the  yokel,  jumping 
down  from  his  seat,  and  changing  his  tone  and 
manner  in  a  moment.  "I'm  Fraser,  sir,  and 
you're  Mr.  Sandiger,  as  has  been  robbed  of  a 
pocket-book  containing  waluable  papers  ;  and 
we're  going  to  catch  Tom  Rocket  as  has  got  it — 
that's  our  game,  sir.  All  right,  sir ;  and  now  to 
business." 

"  But  where  are  your  men  ?"  my  father  asked, 
when  Fraser  hod  explained  the  reason  for  his 
disguise. 

"  All  right  again,  sir,"  said  the  runner,  "  they 
will  join  us  We  have  not  much  time  to  lose,  so 
please  lead  the  way." 

So  my  father  led  the  way,  followed  by  Fraser ; 
and  by  the  time  that  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
bridge,  they  had  been  joined  by  tour  London 
officers,  in  different  disguises,  and  from  different 
directions.  One  appeared  as  a  tramp,  one  as  a 
pedlar,  another  as  a  gentleman's  servant  leading 
a  horse,  and  the  fourth  as  a  soldier.  No  one 
.could  have  guessed  that  they  had  met  before,  much 
less  that  they  were  engaged  together  in  a  pre- 
concerted scheme.  My  father  gave  Fraser  great 
credit  for  the  dexterous  way  in  which  he  had  col- 
lected his  forces:. 

The  bridge  upon  which  the  money  was  to  be 
placed,  consisted  of  two  arches  across  the  river, 
and  was  joined  on  either  side  by  a  long  sort  of 
causeway,  built  upon  piles  over  meadows  that  in 
the  winter  time  were  generally  covered  with  wa- 
ter. It  so  happened  that  the  very  next  morning 
after  the  robbery  heavy  rains  set  in,  and  soon  the 
floods  were  out,  so  that  there  was  no  way  of  get- 
ting on  the  bridge  but  by  going  along  the  cause- 
way, which  extended  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards,  sloping  down  gradually  to  the  road,  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  The  causeway  was  built 
of  wood.  At  some  places  the  earth  was  covered 
with  earth  and  stones,  but  at  others  the  roadway 
had  worn  out,  and  they  were  bare,  so  that  any 
one  looking  up  from  underneath,  could  see  who 
was  passing  overhead.  Mr.  Fraser's  sharp  eye 
took  in  the  position  in  a  moment.  He  got  two 
hurdles  out  of  a  field  close  by,  and  with  some  rope, 
that  he  had  brought  for  another  purpose,  fastened 
them  to  the  piles,  so  that  they  hung  like  shelves 
between  the  roadway  and  the  flood,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  about  twenty  yards  from 
it.  This  was  his  plan  :  two  of  his  men  were  to 
lie  hidden  on  each  hurdle,  whilst  he  and  my 
father,  in  a  boat  that  was  concealed  beneath  the 
main  arch  of  the  bridge,  unseen  themselves,  could 
watch  the  heap  of  stones  where  the  money  was 
to  be  placed,  and  the  stolen  pocket-book  left  in 
exchange  for  it.  As  soon  as  Tom  Rocket,  or  any 
of  his  friends,  removed  the  bag  in  which  the  gold 
was  packed,  Fraser  was  to  whistle,  and  his  men 
were  to  climb  from  their  hiding-places,  and  secure 
whoever  it  might  be.  If  he  leaped  over  the  rail- 
ing of  the  causeway,  and   took   to   the  water, 


there  was  tho  boat  in  which  to  follow  and  cap- 
tore  him. 

Mr.  FrOBOr  was  vory  particular  to  practise  his 
allies  in  Springing  quickly  from  their  place  of 
concealment,  and  in  impressing  upon  them  and 
my  father  tho  necessity  of  all  acting  together, 
keeping  careful  watch  and  strict  silence.  "And 
now,  sir,"  ho  said  to  my  father,  as  a  distunt  clock 
chimed  a  quarter  to  twelve,  "it's  timo  to  got  to 
our  places  and  to  bait  the  trap,  so  please  to  hand 
me  the  bag  that  1  may  mark  it,  and  some  of  tho 
coins,  so  as  to  bo  ublo  to  identify  them  at  the 
trial."  He  had  made  up  his  mind,  you  see,  to 
nail  Master  Tom  this  time. 

My  father  gave  him  the  bag,  saw  him  write 
upon  it,  and  mako  some  scratches  on  about  a 
dozen  of  the  guineas,  and  then  my  father  let  him- 
self down  into  the  boat,  in  which  he  was  imme- 
diately joinod  by  the  runner. 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Fraser  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  come  V  whispered  my 
father. 

"  Certain,"  replied  Frasor,  "  but,  hush  1  we 
must  not  talk,  time's  up." 

For  three  mortal  hours  did  my  father  sit  in  that 
boat,  and  the  runners  lay  stretched  out  on  the 
broad  of  their  backs  upon  those  hurdles,  watch- 
ing for  Tom  Rocket  to  come  for  his  money  ;  and 
for  three  mortal  hours  not  a  soul  approached  the 
bridge,  not  a  sound  but  the  wash  of  the  swollen 
river  was  heard.  By  the  time  that  tho  clock 
struck  three,  my  father,  who  had  been  nodding 
for  the  last  twenty  minutes,  fell  fast  asleep  as  ho 
sat  covered  up  in  his  cloak,  for  it  was  a  bitter 
cold  night ;  but  was  very  speedily  aroused  by 
hearing  Fraser  cry  out  that  they  were  adrift. 

Adrift  they  were,  sure  enough.  The  rope  that 
held  them  had  been  chafed  against  tho  sharp 
corner  of  a  pile  {so  Mr.  Fraser  explained)  till  it 
broke,  and  away  went  the  boat,  whirling  round 
and  round  in  the  eddies  of  the  river,  fit  to  make 
any  one  giddy.  So  strong  was  the  stream,  that 
they  were  carried  a  mile  and  a  half  down  it,  be- 
fore they  could  get  ashore.  My  father  was  for 
returning  directly  to  the  bridge,  and  so  was 
Fraser ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  they  lost  each 
other  in  the  dark;  and  when  my  father  arrived 
there,  having  run  nearly  all  the  way,  he  found  to 
his  great  surprise  that  the  officers  had  left.  He 
rushed  to  the  heap  of  stones,  and  there  the  first 
thing  that  caught  his  eye  was  his  pocket-book — 
the  money  was  gone !  0,  how  he  did  swear  I 
•  Determining  to  have  it  out  with  the  runners 
for  deserting  their  posts,  he  hurried  on  to  the 
inn  where  they  had  met,  and  were  to  pass  the 
night.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  No  answer. 
He  knock  again,  louder.  No  answer.  He  was 
not  in  the  very  best  of  tempers,  as  you  may 
guess ;  so  he  gave  the  door  a  big  kick.  In  it 
flew ;  and  a  sight  met  his  view  that  fairly  took 
away  his  breath.  Tied  into  five  chairs,  hand  and 
foot,  trussed  up  like  so  many  Christmas  turkeys, 
with  five  gags  in  their  five  mouths,  and  their  five 
pair  of  eyes  glaring  at  him,  owlishly,  sat  the  real 
Mr.  Fraser  and  his  four  Bow  Street  runners. 
Tom  Rocket  had  managed  the  business  at  the 
bridge  himself! 

How  he  managed  to  get  scent  of  the  plot,  and 
to  seize  the  officers,  all  together,  just  at  the  nick 
of  time,  my  father  never  could  find  out,  and  no 
one  knows  to  this  day. 

Upon  examining  his  pocket-book,  my  father 
found  all  his  documents,  and  a  paper  on  which 
was  written  these  words  : 

"By  destroying  these  writings,  I  could  have 
ruined  you.     In  doing  so,  I  should  have  injured 
your  client,  whom  I  respect.     For  bis  sake  I  keep 
my  word,  though  you  have  played  me  false. 
Tom  Rocket." 

Here  Mr.  Josh  paused,  and  smoked  for  some 
time  in  silence. 

"And  what  became  of  Tom  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  company. 

"  Well,"  replied  Mr.  Josh,  "after  having  been 
tried  three  times,  and  getting  off  upon  some  law 
quibble  on  each  occasion,  he — who  had  robbed 
the  worth  of  thousands  of  pounds,  and  escaped 
— was  executed  at  Nottingham  for  stealing  an 
old  bridle  !  And  now  I've  done,  gentlemen  all. 
I  looks  to — wards  you." 

So  our  worthy  president  "  looked  to — wards 
us,"  and  finished  his  brandy  and  water  at  a  gulp. 
Then,  finding  that  the  rain  had  given  over,  we 
thanked  him  for  his  story,  and  all  adjourned  to 
the  bowling-green. 


A  WOOD. 

This  wood  I  've  entered  oft,  when  all  in  eheen 
The  princely  Morning  walks  o'er  diamond  dews; 
And  still  have  lingered  till  the  vain  young  Night 
Trembles  o'er  her  own  beauty  in  the  sea. 

Alexander  Smith. 


SILVER  ANI>  ITH  USES. 

This  metal  possesses  great  interest.  Its  frequent 
mention  in  the  Scriptures  indicates  its  ancient 
u«o  and  application  a*  money.  It  is  one  of  those 
metals  which  the  alchemists  of  old  termed  "no- 
ble "  metals,  because  thoy  found  tlutt  it  could 
not  bo  rusted  ;  moreover,  they  could  not  dissolve 
it  in  any  menstruum  they  possessed.  Eire  only 
made  it  brighter.  Allusion  is  made  to  this  fact 
in  tho  book  of  .Job,  to  illustrate  tho  triumph  of  a 
good  heart  over  misfortune.  Silver  is  found  in 
all  parts  of  tho  world,  and  England  yields  its 
share.  Bishop  Watson,  one  of  our  early  chem- 
ical wriUjrH,  nays  that  tho  silver  which  was  pro- 
cured from  tho  mines  in  CardigariHhire.  by  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton,  amounting  to  2000/.  value 
per  month,  onabled  him  to  construct  that  valu- 
able work  which  we  call  tho  New  River,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  a  portion  of  .London  with 
water.  Tho  bishop  also  mentions  that  a  mint 
was  established  at  Aberystwith  for  coining  silver. 
In  tho  English  mines  thin  metal  is  found  mixed 
with  lead,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  vory 
simple  process.  The  mixed  metal  is  melted  in  an 
iron  pot,  and  is  then  allowed  to  cool.  The  sil- 
ver "  wots  "  before  tho  lead,  and  is  then  separated 
by  simply  straining  it  through  a  colundor.  Sil- 
ver can  bo  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin  that  one 
grain  of  it  can  be  made  to  cover  a  surface  of 
more  than  50  square  inches.  Wire  can  also  bo 
drawn  from  it  finer  than  a  human  hair.  In  those 
respects  it  has  a  nearer  resemblance  to  gold  than 
any  other  metal.  With  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  silver  most  readers  are  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted ;  but  as  very  little  is  known  of  its 
chemical  qualities,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
them.  Silver  has,  as  it  were,  a  determination 
to  exist  in  no  other  form  than  in  the  metallic 
state  in  which  we  generally  see  it;  and  al- 
though the  chemist  may  dissolve  it,  and  over- 
come its  mobility,  yet  it  is  so  prone  to  assume 
its  natural  state  that  even  daylight  will  re- 
store it  to  its  pristine  beauty.  It  is  here  that 
chemistry  shows  its  great  power  in  adapting  a 
peculiar  property  of  a  material  to  some  use  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures.  So  we  see  that  silver  is 
the  main  instrument  in  the  photographic  art. 
Silver  is  dissolved,  some  Bait  is  added,  you  look 
at  it,  and  the  result  is  that  your  shadow  is  there 
indelibly  printed.  The  poets  may  well  liken  soft 
flowing  rivers  to  "  silver  threads  covering  the 
green  velvet  of  the  earth;"  but  such  types  are 
prosy  compared  with  the  painting  after  life  pro- 
duced by  a  sunbeam  on  a  fabric  imbued  with  sil- 
ver. Again,  how  carefully  the  good  housewife 
marks  her  linen  !  She  well  knows  how  it  is  thus 
preserved  for  her  own  use,  bat  perhaps  is  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  indelible  ink  is  nothing 
more  than  the  solution  of  a  3d.  piece,  for  which 
she  willingly  pays  Is.  Sometimes  a  little  fungus 
takes  up  its  abode  on  the  human  skin  ;  it  grows 
very  fast,  but  does  not  cause  much  pain ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  so  insidious  that  if  not  carefully  watched 
it  would  destroy  life.  The  doctor  comes,  he  rubs 
over  with  a  little  caustic,  and  health  is  restored. 
This  caustic  is  called  nitrate  of  silver. 

A  RUSSIAN  LADY. 

We  were  now  on  board  the  Sylphide,  proceed- 
ing from  the  Neva  to  Peterhof.  Nothing  re- 
mained of  the  clamor  that  had  been,  but  the  low 
mumbling  of  a  knot  of  naval  courtiers  near  the 
wheel,  who,  alike  indifferent  to  the  raging 
elements,  the  pitching  boat,  or  the  creature  suf- 
ferings  around  them,  continued  their  discourse 
in  broken  phrases,  between  long-drawn  whiffs  of 
Jewcoff's  "superlatives,"  for  which  privilege 
they  had  preferred  paying  a  two-shilling  fare  in 
our  steamer  to  a  free  passage  in  a  crown  boat, 
where  smoking  is  prohibited.  To  some  such 
weighty  consideration  we  were  probably  indebted 
for  the  company  of  a  lovely  woman  who  sat  op- 
posite to  us,  and  whose  Madonna-like  counten- 
ance I  had  been  intently  admiring  for  some  time  ; 
for,  thrusting  a  small,  delicately -gloved  hand  in- 
to the  pocket  of  her  cashmere  morning-dress,  she 
pulled  out  an  embroidered  case,  from  whence 
leisurely  selecting  a  paperos,  she  shut  it  with  a 
loud  snap,  and  returned  it  to  her  pocket,  looking 
round  meanwhile  as  if  in  search  of  something, 
which  in  my  ignorance,  I  supposed  to  be  some 
rough  surface,  whereon  to  rub  a  lucifer;  but  one 
of  the  naval  smokers,  before  alluded  to,  better 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  difficulty,  gal- 
lantly approached  her,  and  proffered  the  lighted 
end  of  his  cigar.  The  lady  rose,  their  heads 
drew  near,  she  obtained  a  light,  and  gracefully 
thanked  him ;  he  bowed,  and  they  both  resumed 
their  seats,  she — the  beautiful  Madonna  ! — sat 
there  puffiing  away  most  manfully,  her  elbow 
over  the  side,  and  her  legs  across.  My  friends 
informed  me  that  she  was  really  a  woman  of  some 
consequence,  married  to  a  man  of  high  rank,  and 
the  mother  of  several  children  ;  and  furthermore, 
that  she  was  a  capital  "  whip  " — a  very  uncom- 
mon accomplishment  for  this  part  of  the  world, 
"fast"  ladies  of  this  genus  being  rare  in  Russia 
— that  she  was  not  an  indifferent  swearer,  and 
that  she  smoked  green  tea. — Six  Years'  Travel 
in  Russia. 

HABIT. 

Habit  uniformly  and  constantly  strengthens 
all  our  active  exertions ;  whatever  we  do  often 
we  become  more  and  more  apt  to  do.  A  snuff 
taker  begins  with  a  pinch  of  snuff  per  day  and 
ends  with  a  pound  or  two  every  month.  Swear- 
ing begins  in  anger;  it  ends  by  mingling  itself 
with  ordinary  conversation.  Such  like  instances 
are  of  too  common  notoriety  to  need  that  they  be 
adduced;  but  at  the  very  time  that  the  tendency 
to  do  the  thing  is  every  day  increasing  the 
pleasure  resulting  from  it  is  by  the  blunted 
sensibility  of  the  bodily  organ  diminished,  and 
the  desire  is  irresistible,  though  the  gratification 
is  nothing. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THAT  NIGHT. 

BY  MARGAEET  VERSE. 

The  moon  was  np,  anil  I  thanked  God  for  that ; — 
The  moon  was  np  and  falling  bright  upon  the  floor, 

And)  now  I  think  of  it,  the  breeze 
Rippled  the  glo3sy  woodbine  at  the  door. 

And  down  npon  the  gravelled  path  the  shadows  fell, 
Like  clotted  spots  between  the  tangled  green ; 

And  flowers,  like  quivering,  human  lips, 
Moved  at  the  dim  old  window  screen. 

And  np  the  tented  sky  a  white  cloud  ran, 

Flecked  here  and  there  by  drops  of  golden  light, 

And  everywhere,  0  heart,  0  heart  of  mine, 
There  was  a  stillness,  like  eternal  night! 

A  white  face,  0  my  God,  so  deadly  white! 

Was  .all  I  had  of  life  or  hope  that  night; 
A  white  face  lying  still  and  cold, 

Its  marble  eyes  shut  close  and  tight! 

But  I  was  strong,  and  I  could,  with  my  prayers, 
Touch  the  great  Father;B  heart  with  pity:  so  I  said, 

My  love  could  cope  with  His,  and  with  it 
I  could  win  to  life  my  worshipped  dead. 

My  idol  should  not  die !    My  God  should  hear ! 

And  breathing  on  the  lips  and  eyes  of  death, 
I  cursed  the  power  that  made  my  fate  so  hard — 

That  lent  me,  for  an  hour,  my  fleeting  breath! 

But  that  was  years  ago ; — and  now,  to-night, 
The  moon  telb  the  sad  story  o'er  again, 

And  my  heart, — well,  I  will  net  speak  of  that — 
But  some  there  are  who  know  a  deal  of  pain. 

Just  over  there — you  see  the  shadows  fall, 
Between  the  willow  and  the  garden  gate, — 

There  is  a  grave ; — I  was  not  made  so  lone ; 
For  every  heart  I'm  sure  God  sends  a  mate. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

MISS  BETTY'S  PICTURES. 

BY   EVA    MILFORD. 

When  I  was  a  child,  and  still  lived  in  the 
dear  old  seashore  town  which  I  may  never  see 
again,  my  daily  walk  to  school  led  me  by  a  large 
isolated  house,  known  as  Miss  Betty  Leeming's, 
and  inhabited  only  by  that  lady  and  one  old 
negro  woman-servant.  Various  circumstances 
combined  to  invest  this  old  house,  at  least  to  my 
childish  mind,  with  mystorious  and  even  awful 
attributes.  Its  gloomy  exterior,  where  the. blinds 
remained  always  closed  except  in  Miss  Betty's 
own  chamber,  the  deadly  hush  which  seemed  to 
porvado  even  the  air  about  it,  the  age  and  color 
of  the  solitary  servant,  who  was  never  seen  ex- 
cept when  she  glided  out  at  twilight,  to  supply 
the  small  household's  daily  wants,  but  chiefly 
the  never-failing  sight  which  morning  and  eve- 
ning met  the  timid  glance  which  I  ventured  to 
raise  as  I  hurried  by.  This  was  the  figure  of 
Miss  Betty  herself,  which  was  plainly  discerni- 
ble through  the  low  windows  of  her  chamber,  as 
she  slowly  paced  up  and  down,  always  clothed 
in  white,  and  always  wringing  her  hands  with  a 
monotonous  yet  convulsive  movement — some- 
times in  summer,  when  the  windows  wore  open, 
I  could  distinguish  the  low  murmur  of  her  voice, 
and  once  or  twice  creeping  along  close  beneath 
the  garden  fence  with  its  hedge  of  dusty  lilacs,  I 
made  out  the  words : 

"  O,  dear  !  0,  dear  1" 

Words  simple,  even  puerile  in  themselves,  but 
uttered  in  such  a  tono  of  anguish,  and  ever-new 
despair,  that  I  never  crept  away  from  beneath 
the  dusty  hedge,  but  with  tears  and  sobs. 

I  was  myself  an  orphan,  and  not  very  happy 
in  my  uncle's  house ;  my  stirring  aunt  had.  no 
children,  and  kept  no  servants,  so  there  seemed 
to  be  no  one  of  whom  I  liked  to  ask  Miss  Bet- 
ty Leeming's  story.  Once  I  mentioned  her  to 
Alice,  my  favorite  playmate,  but  she  said  con- 
temptuously : 

"Pho,  she's  an  old  crazy  woman — nobody 
cares  anything  for  her — the  boys  say  they'd  fire 
stones  at  the  windows,  only  for  the  old  black 
thing  who  lives  with  her — she's  a  witch,  and 
could  kill  you  any  minute,  just  as  easy  !" 

I  changed  the  subject,  for  I  felt  that  Alice  was 
taking  but  a  vulgar  and  outside  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  would  not  have  my  childish  dreams 
disturbed,  either  with  regard  to  her  own  charac- 
ter, or  Miss  Betty's  history. 

That  night,  however,  I  sat  beside  the  window 
of  my  little  bedroom,  revolving  a  daring  scheme, 
and  when  at  last  I  quietly  undressed  by  moon- 
light, I  had  resolved  upon  its  accomplishment. 
I  did  not  pause  as  I  passed  the  old  house  next 
day,  and  hardly  looked  at  it— I  felt  as  if  I  must 
hoard  my  strength,  and  stifle  my  emotions  to 
support  me  when  the  time  Bhould  come. 


The  moment  that  school  was  dismissed  in  the 
afternoon,  I  hurried  away,  not  heeding  the  vari- 
ous invitations  of  my  playmates,  and  seeking 
certain  well  known  nooks  of  wood  and  meadow, 
had  soon  collected  a  really  beautiful  bouquet  of 
wild  flowers,  mingled  with  some  long  stems  of 
wood  strawberries,  whose  sweet  mnsky  odor 
mingled  delicionsly  with,  the  more  delicate 
flower  perfumes.  With  this  in  my  hand,  I  hur- 
ried on,  nor  paused  until  with  dizzy  eyes  and 
chokingly  pulsating  heart,  I  stood  upon  the 
threshold  of  Miss  Betty's  door,  and  raising  the 
heavy  iron  knocker,  woke  the  long  sleeping 
echoes  of  Miss  Betty's  house. 

Long  silence  followed  my  first  summons,  but 
mine  was  one  of  those  timid  natures,  which  once 
aroused,  will  dare  all  and  do  all,  but  never  re- 
treat. I  knocked  again,  more  loudly,  more  reso- 
lutely— a  few  moments,  and  the  door  opened, 
slowly  and  groanfully — like  the  door  of  a  long- 
closed  tomb. 

It  was  the  old  negress,  as  I  had  expected,  who 
stood  and  glared  silently  and  irresolutely  at  me. 
I  did  not  wait  for  her  to  speak,  but  hurried  on  : 

"  Here  are  some  flowers  for  Miss  Betty — I 
think  she  will  like  them — may  I  carry  them  up  ?" 

The  old  woman  paused — peered  earnestly  into 
the  little  pale  face  before  her,  and  finally,  with- 
out speaking,  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  drew  me 
in,  closing  and  barring  the  door  behind  me. 

I  shivered  all  over — would  she  kill  me  and 
throw  me  in  the  well,  like  little  Sir  Hugh  and  the 
Jew's  daughter,  which  my  aunt  used  to  sing? — 
I  did  not  know,  but  followed  resolutely  as  she 
led  me  through  the  long,  dark  entry  to  a  small 
side-staircase ;  up  this  we  groped,  and  then 
paused  until  the  groping  hand  of  the  old  woman 
fell  upon  the  latch  of  a  door,  which  she  opened ; 
then  my  heart  gave  a  great  throb  of  relief,  for  it 
was  really  Miss  Betty's  chamber,  and  there, 
dressed  in  her  loose  white  robe,  paced  Miss  Bet- 
ty up  and  down,  up  and  down,  still  wringing 
her  hands,  and  moaning  over  and  over: 

"0,  dear!  0,  dear!" 

She  did  not  look  at  us  until  the  old  woman 
hobbled  up  to  her,  and  laying  a  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  said : 

"  Bucra  picininny  bring  lilly  posie  to  Missy — 
look,  honey-plum,  see  de  pitty  posie." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  coaxing 
pleading  tone  of  the  old  woman's  voice,  as  she 
thus  addressed  the  wan  worn  woman  before  her. 
Evidently  to  her,  instead  of  a  middle-aged  heart- 
broken woman,  Miss  Betty  was  a  suffering  child, 
who  must  be  coaxed  and  petted,  that  she  might 
forget  her  littlo  sorrows.  The  tears  rushed  to  my 
eyes — I  longed,  child  that  I  was,  to  change 
places  with  Miss  Betty,  and  give  all  to  be  thus 
loved  and  cared  for. 

Miss  Betty  paused  in  her  walk,  took  the 
flowers,  gazed  at  them  eagerly,  inhaled  their  fra- 
grance, and  then  throwing  them  down,  covered 
her  face,  and  burst  into  a  wild  fit  of  crying. 

I  shrunk  back  frightened,  and  stood  irrcsoluto, 
while  the  woman  lifting  the  slight  figure  of  her 
mistress,  laid  her  upon  the  bed,  and  taking  from 
a  drawer  some  aromatic  vinegar,  bathed  her  fore- 
head and  temples. 

Presently  the  invalid  became  more  quiet,  al- 
though she  still  wept  silently,  and  my  eyes  wan- 
dered from  her  to  the  mysterious  chamber  in 
which  I  found  myself.  It  was  a  large,  low  room, 
with  an  uncarpeted  floor,  and  rich  old  mahogany 
lurniture ;  what  however  particularly  attracted 
me  were  the  pictures.  These  were  five  in  num- 
ber, evidently  portraits,  and  the  idea  at  once  oc- 
curred even  to  my  inexperienced  mind,  that  they 
were  members  of  one  family. 

One  was  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  flowing 
robe  of  Indian  silk,  such  as  I  remembered  my 
aunt  to  have  shown  one  day  to  a  visitor,  as  be- 
longing to  my  grandfather.  In  ono  hand  he 
held  an  open  letter,  with  a  finger  of  the  other 
pointing  to  it,  while  his  dark  serious  eyes  seemed 
fixed  so  intently  upon  my  face,  that  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  the  person  whose  attention  he  had  been 
waiting  all  these  years  to  attract  to  that  now  il- 
legible line.  Opposite,  hung  the  picture  of  a  la- 
dy whom  I  at  once  decided  must  be  his  wife.  She 
had  a  sweet  and  pensive  face,  somewhat  delicate 
and  languid  too,  as  if  she  did  not  feel  very 
strong.  She  was  dressed  in  a  soft,  smoke  color- 
ed silk  dress,  with  a  gauzy  scarf  about  her  should- 
ers ;  in  her  hair,  and  on  her  neck  and  arms,  were 
ornaments  of  pearl  and  opal  which  I  remember 
thinking  well  suited  to  her  fragile  loveliness,  al- 
though I  did  notrthen  know  either  the  names  of 
the  gems,  or  why  they  suited  me  so  well  in  the 
picture. 

The  next  portrait  was  that  of  a  young  man 


about  twenty  years  old  I  should  judge  from  rec- 
ollection. He  looked  very  much  like  his  father, 
except  that  his  face  wore  an  eager,  impatient 
look,  as  if  life  held  out  so  many  pleasures  to  him 
that  he  could  hardly  bear  to  wait  long  enough  to 
have  his  picture  painted.  In  one  hand  he  held 
a  wide  brimmed  hat,  and  a  ridiDg-whip,  while 
the  other  rested  on  the  head  of  a  great  dog,  who 
looked  eagerly  up  in  his  face. 

Next  to  this  young  gentleman's  portrait,  hung 
that  of  his  sister,  an  exquisitely  lovely  young 
girl,  about  sixteen,  but  already  dressed  in  her 
bridal  robes.  Among  her  dark  curls  were  twined 
orange  flowers  and  buds,  which  drooping  down 
were  lost  upon  the  whiteness  of  her  pearly  neck 
and  shoulders  ;  besides  the  flowers,  she  wore  no 
ornaments  except  the  lace  which  flowed  as  a  veil 
behind  her  back,  and  draped  with  its  soft  folds 
the  round  white  arms  and  little  hands  which  lay 
clasped  npon  her  lap.  She  was  seated  in  a  gar- 
den chair,  and  from  the  pale  tree  above  her  head 
hung  great  festoons  of  gorgeous  flowers  which 
years  after  I  recognized  as  passion  flowers.  The 
eyes  were  downcast,  but  their*darkness  was  visible 
through  the  transparent  lids,  and  the  black  lashes 
showed  upon  the  pale  clear  cheek.  About  the 
little  rosy  mouth  played  a  half  smile  of  bashful 
pleasure,  and  the  skillful  painter  had  thrown  over 
the  whole  figure  just  the  air  of  pretty  conscious- 
ness which  one  can  imagine  in  a  young  girl, 
wearing  her  bridal  dress,  though  not  yet  a 
bride. 

The  last  picture  hung  over  the  bed,  as  if  Miss 
Betty  did  not  care  to  look  at  it  so  tench  as  the 
others,  and  yet  it  was  very  pretty,  representing  a 
little  child  with  merry  eyes  and  laughing,  golden 
hair,  seated  upon  the  grass,  the  lap  of  her  little 
white  frock  filled  with  bright  flowers,  among 
which  her  littlo  fat  hands  were  plunged,  while 
her  eyes  were  raised  to  a  great  orange  which  was 
held  just  within  her  reach,  by  a  black  woman 
who  laughed  from  evory  ono  of  her  white  teeth, 
and  from  every  fold  of  her  gay  turban. 

It  may  seem  to  some  persons  unnatural  that  I 
should  notice  so  many  littlo  particulars  in  these 
fivo  pictures,  and  be  able  to  describe  them  so 
minutely  after  these  many  years,  but  I  was  a 
quiet  and  observant  child,  thoughtful  beyond  my 
ago,  and  was  often  storing  up  food  for  memory, 
while  those  about  me  thought  me  engrossed  in 
play,  or  too  young  to  understand  what  was  going 
on.  Besides,  this  was  not  the  only  interview 
which  I  had  with  Miss  Betty's  pictures. 

I  had  just  concluded  this  first  examination, 
and  was  turning  to  begin  again,  when  the  negro 
woman  (whose  name  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
Judith,  or  as  Miss  Betty  always  called  her  Mam- 
ma Judy),  turned  round  from  the  bed  where  her 
mistress  was  now  sleeping,  and  coming  towards 
the  door,  seized  me  by  the  arm  and  hurried  me 
out  before  her,  nor  did  she  pause  to  speak  till  she 
had  put  me  out  the  front  door,  and  was  closing 
it  behind  me ;  opening  it  a  little  way,  just  as  I 
thought  it  shut,  she  put  out  a  skinny  hand,  and 
patting  me  gently  on  the  head,  muttered  in  her 
hoarse  voice : 

"  Good  picaninny — maum  tank  picaninny,  but 
dont'eo  ever  come  here  again — make  poor  lily 
Missy  cry,  see  de  posies  dat  she  use  'a  pick." 

The  door  closed,  and  I  hurried  home,  my 
heart  beating  proudly  with  the  consciousness  of 
haviDg  successfully  achieved  a  perilous  enterprise, 
and  come  safely  out  of  unknown  dangers. 

Although  longing  to  see  and  know  more  of 
Miss  Betty  and  her  pictures,  I  did  not  think  of 
again  intruding  after  Maum  Judy's  injunction, 
until  one  day,  about  a  fortnight  after  my  visit, 
as  I  walked  slowly  by  the  house,  looking  eagerly 
up,  in  hopes  of  seeing  Miss  Betty,  which  I  had 
not  done  for  some  days,  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  old  Judy's  dark  and  withered  face  appeared 
in  the  aperture.  She  silently  beckoned  to  me, 
and  without  hesitation  I  obeyed  the  summons. 
Once  inside  the  house,  with  the  door  locked,  the 
negress  breathed  more  freely,  and  patting  me 
again  upon  the  head,  said  sadly  : 

"Lily  missy  berry  tic — drefful  weakly,  chile — 
'pec  she  wont  nebber  git  ober  dat  ar  fright — wants 
to  see  bucra  picaninny  dat  bring  her  posies — 
must  n't  talkee  much — she  so  berry  weak." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  replied  I  timidly  to  this  cau- 
tion, and  we  again  climbed  the  dark  and  narrow 
stair-case,  and  opening  tho  door,  Judith  admitted 
me  to  the  chamber  of  the  pictures,  where  Miss 
Betty  lay  in  bed.  She  looked  paler  and  weaker 
than  she  had  done  when  I  saw  her  before,  but 
her  eyes  had  a  softer  and  quieter  look,  and  when 
she  saw  me  she  smiled  a  little,  which  I  had  nev- 
er seen  her  do  before. 

"  Come  here,  little  girl !"  said  she,  putting  out 


her  thin  white  hand,  and  taking  mine ;  "  I  thank 
yon  very  much  for  bringing  me  the  flowers — they 
have  made  a  great  change  in  my  life — what  is 
your  name,  dear?" 

"Salome,  ma'am,"  replied  I,  timidly. 

"  That  is  rather  a  sad  name,  but  you  do  not 
look  like  a  very  merry  child — perhaps  it  suits  you 
as  a  blither  one  would  do.  Will  you  stay  with  me 
a  little  while  this  morning?" 

"  Thank  yon,  ma'am,  I  should  like  to  very 
much,"  said  I,  mentally  resolving  to  risk  the 
"  tardy  mark  "  and  the  loss  of  my  "nooning" 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  little  more  of  Miss 
Betty. 

"  That  is  right,"  said  she,  smiling  again.  "  It 
is  long  since  I  spoke  to  any  one  bat  poor  maum, 
who  has  been  faithful  to  me  through  all,  and  I 
should  like  to  talk  a  little  to-day." 

"  Would  you  please  then,  ma'am,  to  tell  me  a 
little  about  the  pretty  pictures  here?"  asked  I, 
quickly,  forgetting  in  my  eagerness,  not  only  my 
own  natural  reserve,  but  the  caution  impressed 
upon  me  by  maum  Judy  (who  had  not  entered 
the  chamber  with  me,  being  probably  detained 
by  some  domestic  duty). 

Miss  Betty  did  not  answer  me  for  a  moment 
or  two,  but  her  eyes  wandering  from  my  face, 
visited  each  picture  in  succession,  filling  the-while 
with  tears,  and  her  hands  slowly  folding  together, 
began  the  old  motion,  and  her  pale  lips  softly 
whispered : 

"  0,  dear!  0,  dear!" 

I  was  quite  still  and  silent,  fearing  lest  I  had 
been  the  means  of  making  the  poor  lady  worse 
in  body  and  mind,  but  after  a  little  while  she 
looked  at  me  again,  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said 
kindly : 

"  Yes,  Salome,  I*  will  tell  you  about  them,  for 
I  think  about  them  always,  and  it  will  be  no 
worse  to  speak.  That  gentleman  was  my  father, 
that  lady  my  mother,  that,  my  only  sister,  that, 
my  brother,  and  the  picture  above  my  head  which 
I  cannot  see,  is  myself,  and  maum  Judy,  who 
was  then,  as  now,  my  kind  and  faithful  nurse. 

"  I  was  born  in  one  of  the  West  India  islands, 
where  my  father  had  gone  from  here  some  years 
before.  My  first  memories  are  of  such  flowers 
and  fruits  as  you  see  there,  and  of  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  tropics.  These  pictures  were  painted 
by  an  artist  whom  my  father  brought  from  one 
of  the  great  cities,  on  the  occasion  of  my  sister's 
marriage.  I  remember  her,  just  as  she  looked 
then — I  remember  the  gay  wedding,  and  how  we 
all  cried  when  she  went  away — after  that,  I  re- 
member nothing  for  some  time — I  was  but  a  lit- 
tle child — but  I  know  she  was  there  the  dreadful 
night,  she  and  her  baby.  I  suppose  she  had 
come  on  a  visit,  or  perhaps  to  live — but  she  was 
there.  That  night — I  was  in  bod,  and  was  wak- 
ened suddenly  by  my  pale  beautiful  mama, 
who  snatched  me  up,  and  held  me  close  to  her 
breast,  while  her  hot  tears  rained  down  on  nay 
head.  She  ran  with  me  into  her  room,  and 
crouched  down  behind  the  bed,  still  sobbing,  but 
warning  me  to  be  quiet.  Presently  there  was  a 
great  noise  outside,  and  a  crowd  of  servants 
rushed  into  the  room — they  were  all  field  hands, 
and  I  did  not  know  any  of  them, — the  house 
servants  loved  us  all,  and  would  not  join.  They 
soon  found  us,  but  when  they  seized  my  mother 
she  did  not  stir — I  do  not  know  if  she  was  faint- 
ed or  dead — I  hope  she  was  dead.  One  man 
took  her,  and  another  me,  and  carried  us  to  the 
great  saloon.  There  was  my  father,  pale  and 
bloody,  tied  foot  and  head  to  a  marble  statue. 
He  looked  weak,  but  brave  as  ever — if  he  had  been 
free  and  had  a  weapon,  he  would  have  driven 
them  all  before  him,  evon  then.  My  brother  lay 
npon  a  couch,  dreadfully  wounded,  and  breath- 
ing slow  and  hard — my  sister  with  her  baby  in 
her  arms,  stood  between  two  fierce  looking  ne- 
groes— I  think  her  wits  were  gone,  for  she  smiled 
as  she  looked  about  her,  and  cooed  to  littlo  Lota 
when  she  held  up  her  hand. 

"  Tho  slaves  whispered  together,  and  then  one 
— he  did  not  belong  to  our  plantation,  I  am  sure 
— stepped  out  from  among  them,  and  asked  my 
father  something  which  made  him  very  angry — 
I  do  not  know,  but  suppose  he  offered  to  spare 
his  life  on  some  disgraceful  terms,  for  father  said 
very  loud  and  quickly  : 

"  'No,  villain  !  The  only  mercy  I  ask  is,  that 
I  may  see  my  wife  and  daughter  doad  before  me.' 

"  The  great  black  made  no  answer,  but  swing- 
ing the  hatchet  which  he  held,  round  his  own 
head,  buried  it  in  my  father's  forehead. 

"  I  saw  them  all  die,  0,  child,  I  saw  it  all ! 
The  little  baby  lay  upon  the  hearth,  his  mother 
beside  him— my  brave,  noble  brother,  my  moth- 
er— all  murdered — all !   They  would  have  seized 
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mo,  hut  miium  Judy  snatched,  mo  from  the  mun 
who  hold  me,  nnd  hurried  mo  away.  I  was 
saved,  hut  I  supposo  tho  torrlblo  Bhock  hud  scat- 
tered my  souses,  for  I  wuh  h  child  then,  and  now 
my  luiir  is  taming  gray,  but  I  remember  nothing 
since,  till  tho  (lowers  that  you  brought  mo — my 
life  ended  there. 

"Muum  brought  me  to  this  country,  she  says, 
mid  to  sonio  of  my  mother's  friends — linully  wo 
cumo  hero;  thoy  recovered  sumo  of  my  futher's 
property,  amodg  tho  rest  these  pictures,  rind  they 
linvo  boon  for  years  my  world — they  mid  this  old 
house,  which  wns  my  mother's  home." 

Miss  Betty  paused,  breathless  nnd  pule.  I  wuh 
crying  so  much  that  1  could  not  spunk,  but  I 
kissod  the  white  hand  which  lay  outside  tho  bed 
— kissed  it  again  nnd  again.  Miss  Betty  did  not 
cry,  or  speak,  but  I  think  it  would  have  boon 
better  if  she  had — sho  was  so  very  white  nnd 
still.  So  we  sat,  motionless  and  silent  in  tho 
solemn  room,  until  rauuin  Judy  came  softly  in 
to  look  after  her  nursling.  Stealing  up  to  tho 
bod  sho  bent  over,  evidently  expecting  to  find 
Miss  Betty  nsloop,  but  as  soou  as  sho  saw  the 
white  face,  and  dim,  languid  eyes,  sho  turned  to 
mo  almost  fiercely : 

"Go  'way,  had  picaninny — go  right  'way. 
Did  n't  me  tell'eo  no  talkee  much,  no  let  lily 
Missy  talkee? — now  hero  sho  all  gone — clean 
tuckered  out.     Go  long  wid  you  !" 

Frightened  and  unhappy,  I  crept  to  the  door, 
venturing  only  to  pause  and  press  oue  more  kiss 
on  tho  beautiful  pale  hand,  which  did  not  move 
in  response,  thou  I  opened  very  softly  the  door, 
and  stolo  down  the  dark  stairs  to  the  gloomy  hall 
beneath.  It  was  almost  more  than  my  little  fin- 
gers could  accomplish  to  withdraw  thoso  ponder- 
ous bolts,  but  I  labored  eagerly  upon  them  for 
there  was  something  in  tho  air  of  the  old  house 
which  hung  upon  me  like  a  night-mare,  and  I  felt 
so  intense  a  longing  to  escape  into  the  fresh,  free 
air,  that  I  believe  I  should  have  made  my  way 
through  the  solid  door  rather  than  to  remain 
within  it.  This  feeling,  however,  gradually  wore 
away,  and  after  a  few  days,  I  used  to  look  up  at 
the  old  house  as  longingly  as  ever,  but  I  never 
Baw  either  Miss  Betty  or  her  pictures  again. 

A  month  later,  and  one  Sunday  evening  the 
church  bell  tolled  solemnly  and  slow.  My  aunt 
listened  quietly,  and  said : 

"  That's  for  poor  Miss  Betty  Leeming — her 
troubles  are  over  at  last,  thank  God." 

LECTURERS  AND  LECTURING. 

The  Providence  Journal  in  some  observations 
upon  "Lecturers  and  Lecturing,"  says — ''To 
succeed  and  survive  he  (the  lecturer)  must  not 
only  have  intellectual  gifts,  but  he  must  have 
powers  of  physical  endurance,  which  may  well 
excite  our  admiration.  If  he  is  one  of  the  '  fifty 
dollars  and  expenses  paid '  class,  to  whose  ranks 
the  volunteer  neophytes  are  ever  aspiring,  he 
must  have  a  nervous  system  which  enables  him 
to  thrill  an  audience  with  his  pathos,  and  yet  to 
travel  day  after  day  without  the  luxury  of  a  bed, 
without  the  privilege  of  swallowing  deliberately 
a  digestible  meal,  or  of  escaping  the  salutations 
of  the  innumerable  great  men  with  which  our 
towns  abound.  If  he  belongs  to  that  worthy 
class  who  have  their  reputations  to  achieve,  and 
who  figure  before  the  young  men  and  maidens  of 
the  rural  districts,  'for  nothing  and  expenses 
paid  by  a  contribution,'  he  must  have  the  con- 
stitution of  an  Esquimaux,  to  go,  heated  by  the 
over  loaded  stove  and  the  excitement  of  his  ora- 
tory into  rooms  which  have  not  been  opened  for 
months,  which  have  an  unmistakable  sepulchral 
odor,  and  there  to  pass  the  night  in  taking  the 
accumulated  frosts  of  half  a  winter  out  of  the 
high  '  spare  bed.' " 

A  MAN-HUNT  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

I  met  with  a  squatter  at  Melbourne  soon  after 
my  arrival  there,  who  deliberately  confessed  to 
having  joined,  on  several  occasions,  a  mounted 
party  for  hunting  "the  blacks,"  partly  for  the 
sport  of  the  thing,  partly  to  rid  the  district  of 
them.  This  hunting  consisted  in  shooting  as 
many  of  them  as  their  shots  could  overtake ; 
men,  women,  and  children  were  indiscriminately 
murdered  by  those  demons  on  horseback,  and 
their  bodies  left  to  lie  where  they  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  silent  heaven.  "  We  sometimes  used 
to  shoot  a  dozen  or  two  before  breakfast,"  was 
one  memorable  confession  of  the  squatter  allud- 
ed to  ;  "but  even  that  didn't  keep  them  away; 
they'd  come  in  the  night,  and  if  there  was  any- 
thing they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  they'd  plun- 
der it;  so,  said  I,  wait  a  bit,  my  boys,  and  I  just 
poisoned  a  carcass  or  two  with  stock  arsenic,  and 
had  thorn  left  out  for  the  gentry  whenever  they 
were  likely  to  pass ;  that  dose,  two  or  three  times, 
ridded  them  off  better  than  anything  else." — 
Cornwallis. 

All  the  tears  under  heaven  would  not  fldat 
an  eight  by  ten  affliction,  to  say  nothing  of 
more  weighty  ones.  If  misfortune  approaches 
you,  meet  it  with  resolution.  If  there  is  any 
weeping  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  by  the  turtle 
dove  and  willows. 
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In  tho  year  1G35,  tho  ship  Angel  Gabriel  sailed 
from  Bristol,  in  England,  with  passengers  to  tho 
const  of  America.  Among  thOflQ  WOK)  a  Mr. 
Cogswell,  a  merchant  of  London,  hi*  wife  uud 

Huvim  ehililren— three  koiih  and  four  daughters. 
When  almost  at  the  point  of  arrival,  a  storm 
drove  tho  ship  into  Pemaqnjd  Hay,  where  she 
wan  wrecked,  and  a  great  part  of  his  possessions, 
consisting  of  furniture,  and,  most  probably,  of 
trdding  goods,  wore  lost. 

Tho  passengers  escaped  to  land ;  and  the 
Cogswell  family,  tenderly  reared  as  had  been  tho 
London  bred  children,  had  no  rufugo  but  a  tent 
on  tho  wild  shores  of  Maine,  with  bears  and 
wolves  on  ono  sido,  and  Indians  on  the  othor. 
Here  tho  wife  and  children  remained,  until  Mr. 
Cogswell  went  to  Iloston,  to  select  n  place  for 
theif  future  residence. 

Tho  ship  had  sailed  in  May;  and  in  October, 
ho  had  received  a  grant  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  land  at  Chebacco — had  hastily  bu'lt  a  log 
house,  and  removed  his  family  to  their  now  abode, 
just  as  tho  glories  of  autumnal  scenery,  as  seen 
in  an  American  forest,  greetod  thoir  eyes  for  tho 
first  time.  The  log  house  was  a  welcome  shelter 
to  Elizabeth  Cogswell,  who  had  been  longing  to 
gather  her  little  flock  once  more  beneath  a  roof 
tree.  That  noble,  healthful,  handsome  English 
mother,  fresh  from  the  lap  of  luxury,  moving  in 
refined  and  cultivated  society,  was  even  thankful 
for  the  comforts  of  a  log  hut  in  the  wilderness,  if 
but  he  whom  she  so  loved,  were  beside  her,  and 
their  seven  human  blossoms  gladdening  their 
forest  path. 

John  Cogswell  had  come  to  America  to  be  a 
farmer;  and  when  he  looked  round  upon  the 
wide  possessions  that  lay  before  him,  and  thought 
of  the  three  sons  whom  ho  had  brought  from  the 
temptations  of  a  city  life — a  life  in  London — to 
the  pure  and  peaceful  existence  he  trusted  to  see 
them  following  here,  he  would  not  have  ex- 
changed his  position  for  that  of  King  Charles 
himself. 

And  his  wife  and  her  little  daughters,  delighted 
to  find  freedom  in  the  open  air,  were  never  tired 
of  admiring  their  generous  expanse  of  woodland 
and  meadow  land,  their  noble  animals,  their  mul- 
titude of  fowls  and  all  the  pleasant  sights  and 
sounds  of  their  country  life. 

Strangely  enough  did  their  coarse  and  ordina- 
ry fare — hominy  and  bean  porridge,  or  vegeta- 
bles— contrast  with  the  splendid  silver  turreens, 
the  massive  spoons  and  rich  china ;  and  not  less 
observable,  that  between  the  rough  floors  and 
bare  logs,  and  the  superb  curtains  and  carpets 
which  they  had  brought  from  beyond  the  sea. 

Not  a  sigh  was  ever  breathed  for  their  English 
home,  however,  with  all  its  wealth  and  luxury. 
The  forest  life  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  the  incongruities  of  their  sur- 
roundings claimed  attention  at  all,  it  was  only  to 
enjoy  a  laugh  at  the  remarks  they  would  excite 
from  their  London  acquaintances. 

Looking  back  to  tho  scanty  records  of  thoso 
days,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask,  if  all  the 
refinement,  the  show  and  glitter,  the  waste  of 
life,  the'  reckless  hasting  to  be  rich,  and  the 
countless  gauds  with  which  we  invest  existence 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  excitement,  are  in- 
deed worth  the  price  we  pay  for  them? 

And  now,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  John 
Cogswell's  children  have  grown  to  be  men  and 
women,  with  frames  hardened  and  more  healthy 
by  simple  and  active  exercise,  and  plain,  unvi- 
tiated  food. 

A  new  house  takes  the  place  of  the  log  hut, 
which  is  not  however  demolished,  but  kept  as  a 
reminder  of  former  struggles  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  from  the  yet  unopened  stores  of  rich  goods 
and  furniture,  saved  from  the  wreck  at  Pema- 
quid  Bay,  the  plenishing  of  tho  new  house  is 
taken,  and  exhibited  to  the  wondering  eyes  of  the 
neighbors.  Turkey  carpets,  rich  curtains  and 
silver  plate,  all  have  place  there,  and  the  palace 
of  a  duke  could  hardly  excite  more  admiration 
than  the  simple  frame  building,  with  its  clay 
chimneys,  after  the  decorations  are  completed. 

And  hither  comes  young  Godfrey  Armitage, 
from  Boston,  to  woo  the  pretty  forest  maiden 
whom  he  saw  the  last  summer,  while  on  a  visit 
at  his  uncle's  farm,  in  the  neighboring  village. 
He  has  written  her  father  for  permission  to  ad- 
dress her,  and  finding  her  not  averse,  he  has  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  that  his  daughter  should 


iv -.iv.i  him  at  a  lime  specified.  The  day  runic*, 
and  Mary,  blu-diin^  like  a  m  •<■,  hushfully  wel- 
■  <  me  .  him,  and  llicy  mv  hcl  ruthcil. 

In  quafnt,  but  earnest  ami  heartfelt  WOK!  , 
Mury  wrote  to  her  Bfoter  Ilannuh,  of  her  engage- 
ment, wanning  up  to  enthusiasm  in  tho  descrip- 
tion of  her  lover,  and  exulting  with  a  woman's 
natural  and  pardonable  vanity,  in  his  love  for 
her. 

Women  are  tho  same  in  court,  in  village,  and 
in  forostj  as  far  as  coquetry  goes;  and  a  largo 
plCO  of  this  quality  had  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  Hannah  Cogswell. 

She  had  been  absent  at  Salem  fur  sotno 
mouths,  learning  some  pretty  feminine  accom- 
plishments, and  improving,  by  Opportunity,  tho 
aforesaid  stock  of  coquetry.  Somewhat  too  ex- 
ultant she  thought  her  sister's  letters  ;  and  in  tho 
innocent  but  perilous  ideas  it  suggested,  ono  was 
uppermost;  that  of  subduing  Mary's  lover,  by 
her  own  charms ;  meaning  only  to  enjoy  her- 
self at  her  sister's  expense,  without  dreaming  of 
the  aching  hearts  that  might  follow  her  unthink- 
ing frolic. 

Well  might  Mary  look  dismayed  at  tho  evident 
admiration  of  her  lover,  when  Hannah  came 
home,  unexpectedly,  at  the  period  of  his  second 
visit,  nnd  opened  the  whole  battery  of  her  at- 
tractions upon  him. 

Hannah  sung;  and  tho  scientific  training  she 
had  received  at  Salem,  and  tho  many  new  and 
beautiful  airs  she  had  learned,  joined  to  a  voice 
always  melodious,  enabled  her  to  leave  far  be- 
hind Mary's  psalm  Binging.  To  the  practised 
ear  of  Godfrey  Armitage,  Hannah's  music  was 
enchanting. 

To  the  surprise  of  the  family,  the  lover  stayed 
a  week  longer  than  was  his  custom,  and  when  he 
left  them,  it  was  with  tho  opportunity  of  Hannah's 
company  as  far  as  Salem. 

What  passed  on  their  journey,  Hannah  did 
not  reveal ;  but  the  next  letter  of  Armitage's  was 
a  formal  resignation  of  Mary's  hand,  and,  close- 
ly following  was  a  letter  to  her  father,  asking 
permission  of  him  to  address  her  sister. 

The  answer  to  this  last  was  characteristic  of 
the  sturdy  old  man.  It  comprised  but  one  sen- 
tence, but  that  was  enough  to  show  the  variable 
and  inconstant  lover  with  whom  he  was  to  deal. 
It  bore  simply  these  words  : 

"Mart  ok  None." 
And  as  the  coquettish  Hannah  had  encounter- 
ed a  certain  Charles  Waldo  in  her  travels,  who 
claimed  her  love,  she  wrote  a  half  saucy  epistle 
to  Mr.  Armitage,  acknowledging  that  she  only 
encouraged  him  in  a  spirit  of  mirth,  and  had  no 
idea  of  defrauding  her  sister  of  his  changeless  and 
undying  affection  !  Glad  indeed  was  the  youth 
to  return  to  the  more  truthful  and  sincere  love  of 
Mary,  with  whom  he  managed  to  make  his  peace 
in  a  way  best  known  to  himself,  and,  shortly  af- 
ter, the  first  wedding  took  place  in  Mr.  Cogs- 
well's family,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  six 
others. 

Won  by  the  sweet  and  simple  graces  of  Mary, 
Godfrey  Armitage  never  looked  back  to  his  tem- 
porary desertion  of  her  without  shame  and  re- 
morse; nor  did  the  Chelmsford  lady  ever  recover 
her  full  measure  of  saucy  repartee  and  playful 
coquetry  again,  much  doubtless,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Goodman  Waldo,  and  his  subsequent 
peace  of  mind. 

Time  passes  with  the  now  lonely  family  at 
Chebacco.  Johnrthe  eldest  son,  has  removed  to 
what  was  called  the  school  farm,  but  William 
remains  with  the  parents,  now  hale  and  hearty 
still,  but  growing  past  their  active  labor,  and 
willing  to  resign  their  places  to  the  younger  and 
stronger.  When  the  autumnal  harvest  is  gath- 
ered in,  and  the  pious  hearts  of  the  Puritans  are 
offering  up  thanksgiving  to  the  God  of  harvest, 
there  is  no  board  that  shows  a  more  numerous 
assemblage  of  children  and  grand-children,  than 
that  of  the  aged  and  venerable  John  and  Eliza- 
beth ;  none  whose  names  are  oftener  perpetuated, 
for  already  there  are  seven  grand  children  named 
for  each ;  and  if  custom  permitted  more  in  the 
same  family,  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
two  names,  so  dearly  loved  and  honored  are 
those  two. 

One  of  these  grand- children  was  taken  prison- 
er by  the  Indians,  at  the  time  of  Philip's  war; 
but  ho  too  bore  the  Dame  of  his  grand-father, 
and  perhaps  it  was  a  charm  that  gave  him  an 
escape. 

Yes — years  did  pass ;  and  the  Johns  and  Eliza- 
abeths  have  given  place  to  others,  worthy,  we 
trust,  of  such  an  ancestry.  From  this  simple,  un- 
pretending spot  where  they  dwelt  who  gave  a 
namo  and  a  dignity  to  its  humble  location,  oth- 


ers have  originated  win*  need  not  the  light  of 

ancestry  to  [mnjurinli/.i:  ihem.  Om:  whose  tal- 
ents are  the  boaU  of  our  age,  whoso  highest  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  legal  profession,  but  whoso 
pathway  is  not  unknown  In  the  fields  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  in  glad  and  proud  to  own  himself 
n  child  of  Chebacco. 

Long  may  it  flourish  !     Long  may  its  peaceful 
streets  echo  to  the  sound  of  the  boat  builder's 

hammer;  and  long  may  tho  quaint  Old  Engll  b 
i mmi i <  ,i,l  ('oLiMvell,  and  Uiiniham,  and  Story, 
and  Andrews,  and  Choate,  be  perpetuated  in  de- 
Bcondante,  who  will  bring  honor  upon  the  memo- 
ry of  thoso  whose  headstones  arc  crumbling  to 
dust,  in  the  lapse  of  years. 


FIJIAN  MARRIAGE  CUSTOMS. 

On  the  largo  islands  it)  often  found  the  custom, 
prevalent  among  many  savage  tribes,  of  seizing 
upon  a  woman  by  apparent  or  actual  force,  in 
order  to  make  her  a  wife.  On  reaching  tho  homo 
of  her  abductor,  Bhould  she  not  approve  of  the 
match,  she  runs  to  some  one  who  can  protect 
her;  if,  however,  she  is  satisfied,  the  matter  in 
settled  forthwith,  a  feaht  is  given  to  her  friends 
the  next  morning,  and  the  couple  are  thencefor- 
ward considered  as  man  and  wife.  "  Writing  to 
a  woman  "  is  of  recent  date,  and  generally  done 
without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  It  is  the  "  popping 
the  rjuestion  "  of  English  life,  and  though  for  the 
most  part  done  by  the  men,  yet  the  women  do 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  same  course  when  so  in- 
clined. The  man,  however  takes  a  present  to 
help  his  suit;  the  woman  trusts  only  to  her 
charms.  Wonderfully  artless  are  some  of  tho 
appeals  made  by  the  men.  Thivalalu,  whose 
legs  were  disfigured  with  elephantiasis,  address- 
ed a  smart  young  widow  thus  ;  "  You  know  my 
circumstances;  I  am  poor;  I  am  afflicted;  lam 
far  away  from  my  friends  ;  I  need  some  one  to 
care  for  me,  love  mo,  and  become  my  wife." 
She,  sympathising,  consented.  Plain  speaking 
in  these  affairs  is  not  uncommon.  Simioni  Wang- 
kavou,  wishing  to  bring  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tion to  a  decision, addressed  these  homely  remarks 
to  her,  in  the  hearing  of  several  persons  : — "  I  do 
not  wish  to  have  you  because  you  are  a  good- 
looking  woman  ;  that  you  are  not.  But  a  woman 
is  like  a  necklace  of  flowers — pleasant  to  the  eye 
and  grateful  to  the  smell ;  but  such  a  necklace 
does  not  long  continue  attractive ;  beautiful  as  it 
is  one  day,  the  next  it  fades  and  loses  its  scent. 
Yet  a  pretty  necklace  tempts  one  to  ask  for  it, 
but,  it  refused,  no  one  will  often  repeat  his  re- 
quest. If  you  love  me,  I  love  you;  but  if  not, 
neither  do  I  love  you ;  only  let  it  be  a  settled 
thing." — Fiji  and  the  Fijians 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONDAY  LUCKY. 

There  lived  in  Gayfield  Square  two  charming 
old  maiden  ladies — Miss  Mary  Smith  and  Miss 
Peggy  Fyffe.  They  had  a  pet  superstition,  for 
which  they  paid,  between  them,  three-pence  a 
week  to  a  street  porter,  that  he  might  be  the  first 
to  tell  them  it  was  Monday,  deeming  it  unlucky 
to  hear  the  day  first  mentioned  by  a  woman. 
They  laid  each* three  half-pence  on  the  hall  table 
on  Sunday  night,  and  early  next  morning  the 
man  called  to  wish  tbem  a  happy  Monday,  and 
pick  up  his  reward.  Once  when  Miss  Fyffe  was 
confined  to  bed,  her  attendant  inquired  what  she 
would  like  for  dinner,  for  it  was  Monday,  and 
there  would  be  no  fish  to  be  got.  "  Wae  worth 
you,"  Miss  Fyffe  exclaimed,  "  do  ye  no  ken  that 
I  pay  a  man  to  tell  me  it  is  Monday1?"  When 
Miss  Fyffe  died,  Miss  Smith  refused  to  pay  any 
more  than  her  weekly  dole  of  three  halfpence. 
Miss  Douglas,  of  Brighton,  being  present,  tho 
maid  whispered,  "Never  mind,  I'll  just  pay  it 
out  of  the  house  money  !'* — Scottish.  Life  by  Dean 
Kin  way. 

BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE. 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  116,000 ! 

IT  should  be  known  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States,  that  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  sent  to  our  address, 
a  first  class,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  entirely  original 
Magazine,  may  be  had  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  clear  whito  paper,  with  new  type,  and 
each  number  contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations,  making  twelve  hundred  pages  a 
year,  or  two  large  volumes  for  one  dollar  Postage 
eighteen  cents  a  year.  By  far  the  cheapest  publication 
in  the  world ! 

[Or- ONE    DOLLAR.^ 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  ¥00  A  WHOLE  TEAR 

BALLOUS     DOLLAR     MONTHLY. 

O*  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of"  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

(£?=-  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

O3-  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

(Cr*  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

\Cr*  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

O"  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

O"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experieuce  on  the  Boston  press. 

[ry  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  aud  humor. 

(TJ/=-  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

Dy  Though  published  but  four  years.  It  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  11G.000  copies! 

[TJ73"  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

0=  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  Bent  one 
year  for  Jive  dollars. 

M.  M.  BALLOTJ,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE   NEW    FRENCH    IMPERIAL    YACHT,   AT    CHERBOURG. 


IMPERIAL  STEAM-YACHT  «  L'AIGLE." 

For  many  years  the  French  have  been  devot- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  time  and  money  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  navy  and  mercantile  marine. 
It  was  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  that 
the  French  naval  architects  began  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  to  produce  some  fine  models  of 
ships-of  war.  Many  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber what  a  noble  vessel  the  Belle  Poute  was,  in 
which  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  the  sailor  of  the 
Orleans  family,  visited  this  country.  The  talents 
and  zeal  of  the  prince  gave  a  great  impulse  to 
the  reforms  in  the  French  navy.  Louis  Napo- 
leon, though  no  sailor,  has  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  building  up  a  powerful  navy,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  getting 
up  one  which  commands 
respect,  if  it  does  not  in- 
spire alarm,  in  England. 
It  is  especially  affluent 
in  steam-vessels  of  all 
sizes,  from  frigates  to 
gunboats.  The  time 
may  not  he  far  distant 
when  these  well-appoint- 
ed fleets  will  contest  the 
claim  of  England  to  be 
mistress  of  the  seas.  The 
marine  picture  on  this 
page  represents  one  of 
the  latest  achievements 
of  the  French  naval  con- 
structors—  L'Aigle  (the 
Eagle),  a  steam-yacht, 
which  has  taken  the 
place  of  La  Heine  Hor- 
tense,  and  bears  the  im- 
perial colors.  The  Heine 
Hortense,  though  an  ele- 
gant vessel,  was  insuffi- 
cient for  the  wants  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  Louis 
Napoleon.  According 
to  a  French  authority, 
"by  reason  of  her  nar- 
row dimensions,  she  was 
not  adapted  to  those  re- 
quirements of  speed  and 
interior  accommodation 
which  shouldnow  belong 
to  a  vessel  reserved  for 
the  special  service  of  the 
chief  of  a  great  nation." 
The  consequence  was 
that  the  head  of  the 
marine  department  was 
instructed  to  build  an- 
other vessel.  The  orders 
were  issued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1858,  and  she  is 
now  in  active  service. 
Her  sailing  powers  have 
proved  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Her  length  from 
prow  to  stern  is  270  feet ; 
length  along  the  water's 
edge,  246  feet ;  breadth, 
31  feet;  mean  draught 
of  water  with  full  cargo, 
13  feet.  L'Aigle  has  run 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
knots  an  hour  at  full 
speed,  and  everything  in 
her  favor,  she  makes  six- 
teen knots.  This  royal 
yacht  is,  aa  might  he  ex- 


pected, fitted  up  internally  in  a  very  superb  man- 
ner. The  principal  cabin  is  a  perfect  bijou  of 
upholstery.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  ren- 
der her,  in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  ambition 
of  Louie  Napoleon,  and  the  spirited  nation  over 
which  he  rules. 

SCENES  IN  NAPLES. 

The  second  engraving  on  this  page,  and  that 
on  the  next,  illustrate  life  in  Naples,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly characteristic  and  spirited.  The  locality 
of  the  second  of  these  sketches  is  a  street  outside 
of  a  shop,  the  sign  of  which,  "  PatissierFranqais 
(French  Pastry  Cook),"  is  suggestive  of  a  thou- 
sand  dainties.       Two   pretty  girls,  apparently 


English,  are  issuing  from  the  door,  and  are  of 
course  beset  by  a  horde  of  beggars,  whose  appe- 
tites have  been  whetted  by  the  tantalizing  display 
of  delicacies  at  the  plate-glass  windows.  Ices 
and  pastry  are  two  things  for  which  Naples 
stands  preeminent,  and  so  necessary  are  these 
dainties  to  the  people,  that  the  shops  at  which 
they  are  sold  are  exempted  from  the  law  which 
compels  all  others  to  close  on  religious  festivals. 
So  far  is  the  craving  for  luxuries  of  this  descrip- 
tion carried,  that  half-naked  beggars  watch  the 
exit  of  customers  from  the  pastry  cook's  shop, 
and  appeal  to  them,  by  the  memory  of  what  they 
have  just  partaken  of,  for  a  half  or  a  quarter  of 
a    carline     wherewith    to     procure    refreshing 


girifJti 


A    NEAPOLITAN    LETTER    WRITER. 


draughts  to  moisten  their  own  parched  palates. 
Having  had  a  few  small  coins  thrown  to  them, 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  their  importunity, 
they  hasten  off  to  the  nearest  stalTto  "  ber  fresco" 
(drink  iced  water),  or  to  eat  an  ice,  confidently 
entrusted  to  them  with  a  silver  spoon  by  the  mer- 
chant they  so  habitually  deal  with.  The  other 
picture  is  also  very  characteristic  of  the'oity. 
The  shabby  fellow  seated  at  the  table  installed  in 
a  vacant  portico,  is  a  public  writer,  whose  supe- 
rior knowledge  makes  him  the  confidant  of 
all  those  who  have  not  mastered  the  mysteries  of 
reading  and  writing.  His  client,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  a  girl  who  is  evidently  dictating  a 
reply  to  a  billet-doux.  These  public  scrive- 
ners, poor  and  poorly 
paid,  are  the  soul  of 
honor — their  hearts  are 
the  grave  of  secrets.  The 
Komeos  and  Juliets  of 
humble  life  go  to  him 
with  as  much  confidence 
as  they  go  their  confes- 
sor. Into  bis  ear  they 
pour  their  loves,  their 
quarrels, their  embarrass- 
ments, and  all  their  little 
schemes.  It  is  probable 
that  all  bis  letters  are 
pretty  much  alike,  and 
that  his  calling  makes 
no  great  demands  upon 
his  brain  and  fancy.  His 
little  gains  enable  him 
to  live  well  in  a  place 
where  living  is  so  cheap. 
Beneath  the  genial  sky 
of  Naples  even  the  lazza- 
roni  do  not  suffer  as  beg- 
gars do  in  northern 
cities.  They  are  temper- 
ate, and  provisions  are 
so  cheap  that  the  merest 
pittance  will  buy  them 
food  for  the  day.  If  there 
is  a  surplus,  they  are  able 
to  indulge  in  some  of 
the  divertimenti  of  the 
mole.  If  they  have  no 
other  place,  they  can 
sleep  under  the  portico 
of  a  palace  or  a  church 
with  impunity.  Naples 
and  its  environs  are  truly 
enchanting.  Well  may 
the  Neapolitan  be  proud 
of  his  country,  call  it  a 
piece  of  heaven  fallen 
on  the  earth,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Vedi  Napdi  e 
poi  muori "  (see  Naples 
and  then  die) !  The  air 
is  balmy  and  delicious ; 
the  heat  of  summer  is 
tempered  by  the  cool 
breezes  that  Bweep  in 
from  the  Mediterranean, 
the  magnificent  bay  is 
unrivalled  in  its  beauty, 
every  island  and  head- 
land the  eye  rests  upon 
is  clustered  with  histori- 
cal associations,  the 
fields  in  the  vicinity  are 
fertile  and  smiling,  the 
graceful   elms    are    fes- 
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tooned  with  vinos  that  yield  delicious  fruits,  and 
night  and  day  tho  movement  of  the  population 
makes  a  perpetual  fair  in  tho  city.  Vesu- 
vius, Capri,  bchia,  Panailippo — these  are  u  few 
of  tho  points,  of  intorost  in  tho  neighborhood. 
Then  there  nro  palaces  and  galleries  and  thoatres 
— treasures  of  art  and  treasures  of  scionee,  and 
Naples  only  wants  good  government  to  make  it 
tho  most  delightful  residence  in  Italy.  Tho  an- 
cients know  how  to  appreciate  the  enchantments 
of  this  region,  and  fables  told  of  tho  temple  anil 
grovo  of  a  siren,  by  name  l'arthenope,  situated 
here;  but  the  fable  and  the  name  only  denote 
tho  eharms  of  this  Kl  Dorado. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Whon  tho  stern  and  terrible  reformer,  Martin 
Luthor,  with  as  heavy  a  task  as  God  ovor  laid 
on  a  mortal  man,  throw  his  earcs  aside  from  time 
to  timo.  and  plajed  on  his  flute,  jested  with  his 
friends,  gamboled  elephant  like  with  his  children, 
or  gave  himself  up  with  extravagant  delight  to 
tho  songs  of  birds  and  all  the  joyful  restorative 
influences  of  aturo,  ho  thus  kept  his  soul  swoot 
and  his  power  fresh,  so  as  to  renew  at  tho  fitting 
time,  and  finish  tho  work  which  had  been  given 
him  to  do.  Here  wo  soo  tho  true  place  and  office 
of  ainusomenta.  They  are  not  the  business  of 
life,  but  interludes,  recreations,  refreshments, 
thrown  iu  at  intervals  to  save  us  from  being  ut- 


Italian,  Saracenic,  or  any  othor  chronicles,  could 

;Ui   c\cc|ilinii    Ln   found     In   (lie   law     which     dooms 

to  ruin  any  people  whOi  abandoning  the  duties 

for  the  delights  of  this  transitory  stale,  live  only 
in  the  frivolities  of  life,  and  find  only  tho  means 
uf  a  dissolute  and  emasculate  solf-indulgcnce  in 
God's  best  gifts  to  man — in  wealth  and  leisure 
and  society,  in  erudition  and  art  and  science,  in 
literature  and  philosophy  and  elouuence,  iu  the 
domestic  affections  which  should  bless  our  exist- 
ence, and  in  the  worship  by  which  it  should  be 
consecrated."  Tho  amusements  of  men  should 
ever  bo  indulged  only  as  moans  to  givo  zest 
and  tone  to  tho  mind  iu  its  pursuit  of  tho 
higher  objects  of  life. — Monthly  TU&igitnu  Mwi- 
axine. 

ENGLISH  PATENTS. 

Tho  New  York  Times  in  an  account  of  tho 
Astor  Library  states  the  following  facts: — Ono 
of  tho  most  remarkable  series  of  volumes  in  tho 
library  is  the  Specifications  of  English  Patonts. 
There  are  in  all  about  600  volumes,  which  aro 
devoted  to  minute  descriptions  of  patonts  taken 
out  in  England  since  tho  year  1617.  As  exhibit- 
ing tho  increased  activity  ot  invontivo  genius  in 
these  lattor  times,  it  is  a  fact  worth  noting  that 
from  1617  to  18*22,  14,000  patents  were  issued, 
while  from  1852  to  tho  present  time,  there  have 
been  15,000  taken  out.     Tho  indexing  of  these 


JJBFKBBBON'S  WEDIHNCI. 

Tho  following  scene  is  from  tho  Early  Days  of 
Jefferson,  in  tho  New  York  Century : 

"  BSUHDA  "  (Jefferson's  first  love)  had  boon 
married  many  years,  and  her  old  udmirer  was 
approaching  thirty,  when  he  met  with  a  young 
bidy  of  twenty-two,  who  produced  u  strong  im- 
pression upon  him.  She  was  a  little  above  tho 
medium  height,  slender,  hut  elegantly  formed. 
A  lair  complexion,  with  a  delicate  tint  of  the 
rose;  large  hazel  eyes,  full  of  life  and  feeling; 
and  luxuriant  hair  of  a  rich,  soft  auburn,  formed 
n  combination  of  attractions  which  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  move  the  heart  of  a  youth- 
ful bachelor.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  lady 
was  admirably  gracclul ;  she  rode,  danced  and 
moved  with  elcgunt  case,  and  sang  and  played 
on  tho  harpsichord  very  sweetly.  And  still  to 
thoso  accomplishments  tho  posscBBion  ot  excel- 
lent good- sense,  very  considerable  cultivation, 
a  warm,  loving  heart,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  notable  talents  for  housekeeping,  and  it 
will  not  ho  difficult  to  understand  how  tho 
youthful  Mr.  Jefferson  came  to  visit  very 
frequently  at  the  lady's  residence,  in  the  county 
of  Charles  City.  It  was  called  "Tho  Forest/' 
and  tho  name  of  tho  lady  was  Mrs.  Martha 
Skelton.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Wuylcs,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  had  married 
in   her   17th   year,  Mr.  Outburst  Skelton,  who 


their  carriago  for  "Monticello,"  where  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson had  commenced  building  in  1769,  just  be- 
fore tho  destruction  by  fire  of  hin  patrimonial 
house  of  "  Shadwell."  Tho  journey  was  not  to 
end  without  adventures.  As  they  advanced  to- 
ward the  mountains,  tho  snow  incroased  in  dopth, 
and  finally  they  were  compelled  to  leave  tho  car- 
riage and  proceed  upon  their  way  on  horseback. 
Stopping  to  rest  at  "  Ulonheim,"  the  Beat  of  Col. 
Carter,  where  they  found,  however,  no  one  but 
an  overseer,  they  left  it  at  sunset,  resolutely  bent 
upon  reaching  Monticello  before  night.  It  was 
eight  milen  distant,  and  tho  road,  which  was  rath- 
er a  mountain  bridle  path  than  an  honest  high- 
way, was  encumbered  with  snow  three  feet  deep. 
We  may  fancy  tho  sensations  of  the  newly-wed- 
ded brido,  at  the  chill  uppeuraneo  of  the  dcsolato 
landscape,  as  she  passed  along  tho  snow;  but  she 
was  a  woman  of  courage  and  good  sense,  and  did 
not  care  for  inconvenience.  It  was  late  when 
they  arrived,  and  a  cheerless  reception  awaited 
them — or  rather  there  was  no  reception  at 
all.  Tho  fires  were  all  out,  the  servants 
had  gone  to  bed,  and  the  place  was  an  dark  and 
silent  as  the  gra»e.  Conducting  his  wife  to  tho 
pavilion,  which  was  the  Only  part  of  the  Iiouho 
habitable  at  tho  timo,  Mr,  Jefferson  proceeded  to 
do  the  honors.  On  a  shelf  behind  some  books, 
part  of  a  hottlo  of  wine  was  discovered  ;  and  this 
formed  the  supper  of    the  bridegroom  and  the 
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tcrly  broken  down  by  unceasing  and  perpetual 
toil.  While  we  study  or  labor,  while  we  do  our 
part  to  work  or  to  prepare  ourselves  for  work,  we 
have  a  right,  nay,  it  is  our  duty,  as  well  as  our 
privilege,  to  give  ourselves  up  from  time  to  time 
to  amusements.  But  when  amusements  become 
the  chief  thing,  when  they  take  the  place  of  the 
serious  duties  which  God  has  imposed  on  every 
man  whom  he  has  created,  then  they  undermine 
our  principles,  and  impair  our  faith  in  whatever 
is  noblest  iu  virtue,  or  most  holy  in  religion. 
The  soul  which  lays  upon  itself  no  weightier  ob- 
ligations and  seeks  no  higher  ends,  is  lo&t.  Even 
poetry,  and  music,  and  art,  so  beautiful  in  their 
place  as  the  handmaids  of  religion,  only  lead  us 
into  the  paths  of  death  when  they  withdraw  from 
her  guidance  and  demand  for  themselves  the 
worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone.  "  This,  too, 
is  the  ruinous  effect  of  an  education  Of  accom- 
plishments. The  education  of  the  taste,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  feelings,  in  undue  proportion, 
destroy  the  masculine  tone  of  mind.  An  educa- 
tion chiefly  romantic  or  poetical,  not  balanced  by 
hard  practical  life,  is  simply  the  ruin  of  the 
soul."  And  when  such  has  become  the  character 
of  a  community,  when  aesthetic  tastes  have 
greater  influence  than  the  love  of  truth,  and 
amusements  are  allowed  to  stand  in  the  place  of 
better  things,  then,  no  matter  what  external  show 
of  prosperity  or  refinement  there  may  be,  the 
doom  of  that  community  is  sealed.  "  For," 
says  Sir  Jame3  Stephen,  "  neither  in  sacred  nor 
profane  history,  neither  in  the  monarchies  of  the 
East,  nor  the  free  commonwealths  of  the  Western 
world,  neither  in   Egyptian,   Grecian,    Romnn, 


volumes  displays  remarkable  industry  and  a  sys- 
tematic thoroughness  which  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed. One  series  of  catalogues  gives  the  names 
of  inventors,  another  the  character  of  the  patent 
issued,  and  still  another  the  lawsuits  which  have 
originated  through  alleged  trespass  upon  the 
rights.  Thus  our  own  inventors  can  obtain  all 
the  information  they  may  desire  with  reference 
to  English  patents  by  going  no  further  from 
home  than  the  Astor  Library.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  the  binding  of  these  volumes  has  cost 
$10,000.  All  the  drawings  have  been  mounted 
with  muslin,  that  the  books  might  be  handled 
without  failing  to  pieces,  and  this  alone  has  cost 
for  the  200  volumes  about  $1000. 

KARON  STEUBEN'S  BURIAL  AND  GRAVE. 

Agreeably  to  his  directions,  Steuben  was 
buried  about  noon,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1794.  His  neighbors,  about  thirty  in  number, 
hastened  to  the  farm  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
their  beloved  old  townsman.  It  was  a  simple 
and  modest  cortege  which,  on  a  shivering,  winter 
day,  accompanied  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
No  mourning  parade  or  music  was  there ;  no 
crape-covered  eagles  or  colors  were  to  be  seen  ; 
no  cannon  fired  a  military  salute ;  no  word  was 
spoken ;  no  funeral  oration  delivered.  Some 
handfula  of  earth,  and  the  tears  of  a  few  manly 
and  sincere  friends,  were  the  last  tribute  paid  to 
the  citizen  soldier,  who,  having  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  attainment  of  American 
independence,  now  found  lasting  repose  in  the 
unbroken  stillness  of  her  primeval  forests. — Life 
of  Steuben. 


dying  in  1768,  left  his  young  wife  a  widow  at 
19.  As  the  three  years  of  mourning  began  To 
expire,  the  beautiful  young  lady  found  herself 
besieged  at  "  The  Forest "  by  numerous  visitors. 
Of  these,  three  were  favorites  with  the  fair  Mrs. 
Skelton,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
one.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  rivals  were  decided  either  by  the  mu- 
sical accomplishments  of  the  young  counsellor, 
or  by  the  feats  of  his  opponents.  The  tale  is  dif- 
ferently related.  One  version  is  that  the  two  un- 
fortunate gentlemen  encountered  each  other  on 
Mrs.  Skelton's  doorstep,  but  hearing  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's violin  and  voice  accompanying  the  lady  in 
a  pathetic  song,  gave  up  the  contest  thenceforth, 
and  retired  without  entering,  convinced  that  the 
affair  was  beyond  their  control. 

The  other  story  is,  that  all  three  met  at  the 
door,  and  agreed  that  they  would  take  their  turns. 
Mr.  Jefferson  entered  first,  and  the  tones  of  the 
lady  in  singing  with  her  companion  deprived  the 
listeners  of  all  hope.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  beautiful  widow  consented  to  be- 
come Mrs.  Jefferson;  and  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1772,  there  was  a  great  festival  at  "  The 
Forest."  Friends  and  kindred  assembled  from 
far  and  near — there  was  frolicking  and  dancing, 
after  the  abundant  old  fashion — and  we  find 
from  the  bridegroom's  note-book,  that  the  ser- 
vants and  fiddlers  received  fees  from  his  especial 
pocket.  It  snowed  without,  but  within  all  was 
mirth  and  enjoyment,  in  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  great  log  fires,  roaring  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion. Soon  after  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, the  bridegroom  and  his  bride  set  out  in 


bride.  Far  from  being  annoyed  or  discomfited 
by  their  reception,  however,  it  only  served  for  a 
topic  of  jest  and  laughter.  The  young  lady  was 
as  merry  and  light-hearted  as  a  bird,  and  sent 
her  clear  voice  ringing  through  the  dreary  little 
pavilion  as  gaily  as  she  had  ever  done  in  the 
cheerful  drawing-room  of  "  The  Forest."  Thus 
the  long  hours  of  the  winter  night  fled  away  like 
minutes,  winged  with  laughter,  merriment  and 
song.  The  vigil  was  a  mirthful  incident  rather 
than  a  trial  of  their  equanimity.  They  were 
young,  and  they  had  just  been  married.  When 
hands  are  clasped,  and  hearts  beat  close  togeth- 
er, there  is  very  little  gloom  in  darkness,  and 
winter  nights  are  not  cold. 

ERRORS  OF  YOUTH. 

The  mistakes  and  errors  of  youth  are  the  evil 
genii  which  wait  upon  our  manhood,  and  the 
ghosts  that  make  us  tremble  in  old  age.  They 
chill  our  ardor  when  ardor  would  be  success ;  op- 
pose our  progress  when  to  advance  would  be  to 
conquer;  haunt  our  walks,  which  might  other- 
wise be  blessed  by  the  happiest  spirits — by  love, 
by  grace,  by  faith,  and  beauty — and  are  not  to 
be  laid  by  all  our  exorcisms,  nor  to  be  entreated 
by  all  our  supplications.  We  have  raised  them, 
iu  our  folly,  till  they  have  grown  superior  to  the 
check  of  our  wisdom.  Our  very  friends  are  use- 
ful to  encourage  their  assaults,  and  to  keep  them 
from  perishing.  They  keep  them  wakeful,  when, 
perhaps,  they  would  prefer  to  be  at  rest,  quite  as 
much  as  ourselves. —  W.  G.  Simms. 


A  lie  has  no  legs,  but  scandal  has  wings. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

M.  M. — In  little  more  than  three  years  Edward  Everett 
has  received  and  paid  over  to  the  Mt.  Vernon  Fund, 
and  to  other  benevolent  associations,  more  than  90,000 
dollars.  He  has  delivered  his  Washington  address  one 
hundred  and  twenty -nine  times  since  February  22,1856. 

It.  S,,  Rockport,  Mass. — Louis  Napoleon  is  fifty-two  years 
of  age;  Francis  Joseph,  twenty-nine.  The  latter  is  of 
middle  height,  very  slim,  and  light  in  figure,  of  fair 
complexion,  and  of  the  full  features  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Exferimentee. — Captain  Dahlgren,  V.  S.  A.,  has  proved 
one  of  his  boat  guns,  and  states  that  it  does  good  exe- 
cution at  the  distance  of  two  thousand  yards,  which  is 
the  distance  at  which  such  effect  was  reported  of  the 
guns  at  the  battle  of  Solferino.  The  boat  gun  carries 
an  oblong  twelve  pouod  ball,  and  is  of  the  same  calibre 
probably  as  the  French  field  guns. 

"  Machiavel,"  Philadelphia. — We  must  wait  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  conferences  at  Zurich  before  we  pro- 
nounce on  the  peace  between  France  and  Austria.  The 
London  Times  sums  up  the  results  of  the  peace  thus: 
"  The  treasure  is  spent  and  the  blood  is  shed,  the  war 
is  ended  and  the  peace  is  made ;  but  no  one,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  Is  the  better  for  the  li  ;ht . " 

C.  C  ,  Brooklyn. — If  you  were  an  older  man  you  would 
not  be  disturbed  at  the  occurrence.  Remember  that 
"  It  is  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  preserve  his  pro- 
bity ;  but  no  man  living  has  it  in  his  power  to  say  that 
he  can  preserve  his  reputation,  while  there  are  so  many 
evil  tongues  iu  the  world  ready  to  blast  the  fairest 
character,  and  so  many  open  ears  ready  to  receive  their 
reports.'' 

"  Inquirer,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— The  enterprise  of  editing 
Mr.  Choate'e  works  has  been  undertaken  by  bis  own 
family. 

G.  H.,  Louisville,  Ky. — Human  growth,  according  to 
Professor  Que  tele  t,  is  not  completed  until  the  twenty- 
fifth  year,  at  least  in  Belgium.  But  this  period  is  sup- 
posed to  be  shorter  in  other  oountries;  certainly  so 
within  the  tropics,  and  in  very  warm  regions,  where 
development  and  decay  are  universally  allowed  to  be 
more  rapid. 

It.  C. — Archimedes  is  reported  to  have  burned  the  Roman 
fleet  iu  the  harbor  of  Syracuse  by  means  of  couriering 
and  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  from  mirrors.  Button, 
with  168  mirrors,  each  about  six  inches  square,  set  fire 
to  planks  of  beech  150  feet  distant,  and  with  the  faint 
rays  of  the  sun  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  March. 


OUR  VOLUNTEER  IuTLITIA. 

Last  month,  in  spite  of  pressing  editorial  du- 
ties, we  managed  to  give  the  office  the  slip  for  a 
few  hours,  and  joining  the  tide  of  human  beings 
flowing  in  the  direction  ot  Concord,  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  volunteer  troops  of  the 
Commonwealth  assembled  for  the  first  time  in 
a  body,  and  under  the  marshalship  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. It  is  needless  to  say  that  we 
enjoyed  the  display  as  a  spectacle ;  but  it  was 
something  bettor  than  a  mere  military  pageant ; 
it  had  a  higher  import  and  a  deeper  significance. 
It  showed  that  the  military  spirit  of  our  people 
is  not  extinct,  that  we  possess  the  aptitude  as 
well  as  the  right  to  bear  arms,  and  that  wo  are 
prepared  to  meet  with  energy,  if  need  come, 
"  domestic  treason  "  and  "  foreign  levy."  Not  in 
vain  have  the  pages  of  our  annals  been  crowded 
with  the  heroic  deeds  of  Indian  and  French  wars, 
with  the  glories  of  the  revolutionary  strife,  with 
the  martial  achievements  of  the  second  war  of 
independence,  and  with  those  stern  combats  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico,  where  the  colors  of  the 
New  England  regiment  were  as  far  advanced  as 
any  in  the  path  of  glory. 

The  full  ranks  of  the  different  regiments  show 
the  zeal  ot  the  members,  and  their  admirable  dis- 
cipline was  such  that  it  was  evident  that  a  few 
weeks'  campaigning  would  bring  them  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  military  exigency.  And 
this  is  well.  Lament  it  as  we  will,  the  weapons 
of  war  must  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  many 
centuries,  be  familiar  to  the  hands  of  every  peo- 
ple that  would  preserve  its  independence.  In 
our  day,  we  despair  of  seeing  the  dream  of  a 
peaceful  Utopia  realized  on  earth.  Woe  to  the 
nation  that  turns  its  swords  into  ploughshares 
and  reaping-hooks,  while  armed  despots  sit  on 
thrones  encircled  by  bristling  bayonets  and  rifled 
cannon,  on  the  watch  for  prey  !  How  long  would 
it  be,  supposing  we  disbanded  our  regulars  and 
our  militia,  and  sold  our  military  stores,  before 
one  or  more  European  despots  would  grasp  the 
opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  great  repub- 
lic which  is  a  perpetual  shame  and  menace  to 
their  system  of  oppression  and  repression,  of 
crushing  burthens  and  of  capricious  legislation  1 
"We  have  not  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  the 
militia  as  an  armed  police  force,  in  case  of  do- 
mestic troubles,  though  this  is  a  feature  of  the 
system  deserving  of  the  most  serious  considera- 
tion. The  certainty  of  the  existence  of  armed 
citi'/en  corps  in  every  locality  is  essential  in  keep- 
ing down  the  ruffian  spirit  of  dangerous  individ- 
uals, which,  but  for  our  volunteers,  would  break 
forth  in  outrage  and  defiance  of  civil  authority. 


In  this  connection  we  must  express  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  we  have  perused  the  letter  of 
that  noble  old  soldier,  General  Wool,  an  hon- 
ored visitor  to  the  Concord  encampment,  in  re- 
ply to  the  complimentary  communication  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  Governor  Banks.  "  The  right 
of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,"  says 
the  veteran,  "is  the  great  conservative  feature  of 
our  free  institutions.  This  right,  with  a  well- 
regulated  military  organization,  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  privileges 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  this  feature  in  the  Constitution 
which  renders  large  standing  armies  unnecessary, 
and  which  are  used  by  other  nations,  not  having 
the  privilege  of  keeping  and  bearing  arms,  to 
override  and  keep  down  the  people.  Where  the 
people  have  only  picks,  axes,  shovels,  spades, 
etc.,  as  in  France,  Italy,  and  Austria,  as  well  as 
in  other  European  powers,  they  cannot  resist 
musketry,  rifles  and  rifled  cannon.  Hence,  the 
monarchs  of  the  world  have  their  feet  on  the 
necks  of  their  subjects,  and  will  keep  them  there 
in  spite  of  shovels,  axes  and  spades.  The 
privilege  of  keeping  and  bearing  arms  at  will  by 
our  people  is  not  permitted  in  any  of  the  conti- 
nental powers  of  Europe.  Whenever  the  people 
of  the  United  States  abandon  this  great  privilege, 
it  will  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their  free 
institutions,  and  not  long  after  they  will  become 
what  the  people  of  Europe  arc,  the  down-trod- 
den of  America.  To  guard  against  such  a  re- 
sult let  us  then  cherish  this  invaluable  privilege, 
this  great  conservative  feature  of  otfr  institutions, 
of  keeping  and  bearing  arms,  which,  while  it 
banishes  the  necessity  of  large  standing  armies, 
renders  the  republic  invincible." 
<  »■*  > 
THE  EMPEROR  LOUIS  NAPOLEON. 

On  our  first  page  we  have  placed  the  finest 
equestrian  portrait  that  has  yet  appeared  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III.  It  represents  him  en- 
tering Paris  at  the  head  of  his  staff  and  army, 
with  a  Zouave  and  a  grenadier  of  the  imperial 
guard  presenting  arms  on  either  side  of  him. 
He  has  now  fairly  won  his  epaulettes  and  earned 
a  legitimate  title  to  military  honors.  After  his 
baptism  of  fire  at  Magenta  and  Solferino,  and 
his  rapid  and  brilliant  operations  in  Italy,  no  one 
will  contest  hiff  claims  to  gallantry  and  soldior- 
ship.  The  present  ruler  of  France  appears  to 
the  best  advantage  on  horseback.  Mounted  on 
a  splendid  charger,  the  inferiority  of  his  stature 
coases  to  attract  attention,  for  ho  is  a  superb 
horseman,  and  sits  with  great  grace  and  dignity. 
At  a  review  which  took  place  in  tho  Champ  de 
Mars,  not  long  before  the  opening  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
the  perfection  of  horsemanship,  which  he  did 
not  neglect  to  embrace.  He  was  sitting  quietly 
on  his  horse  watching  tho  manoeuvres  of  a  body 
of  troops  in  a  distant  part  of  the  field,  when  his 
eagle  eye  detected  a  mistake  which,  if  not  reme- 
died instantly,  would  throw  the  column  into  dis- 
graceful confusion.  Thereupon  he  set  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  dashed  across  the  field  at  full  gallop. 
Suddenly  he  discovered  a  barouche  standing  di- 
rectly across  the  path.  Instead  of  reining  up 
and  making  a  detour,  he  gathered  up  his  horse, 
gave  him  a  fresh  touch  of  the  steel,  and  topped 
the  carriage  in  a  flying  leap  that  would  have  done 
honor  to  the  boldest  Leicestershire  fox-hunter. 
The  feat  was  witnessed  by  thousands,  who  rent 
tho  air  with  their  delighted  acclamations,  for  it 
was  just  the  sort  of  achievement  to  touch  the 
French  nearly  and  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  No 
professional  rider  at  the  imperial  circus  could 
havo  done  better.  The  likeness  of  the  emperor 
in  our  picture,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  ad- 
mirable, as  those  who  have  seen  him  will  admit. 


THE  SPUR  AND  THE  SADDLE. 

These  are  glorious  days  for  equestrian  exer- 
cise— none  like  them  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
revolving  year.  The  cool  mornings  and  even- 
ings, stirring  the  blood,  steadying  the  nerves, 
and  bracing  the  muscles,  prepare  one  to  "witch 
the  world  with  noble  horsemanship,"  or  at  least 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  autumn  weather 
"puts  a  fever  in  the  blood  of  age  and  makes  the 
infant  sinew  strong  as  steel."  There  is  a  magic 
in  the  spur  and  the  saddle  that  is  perfectly  irre- 
sistible. The  humblest  citizen  who  can  manage 
to  "bestride  a  nag,  is  "tilled  with  high  thoughts 
and  lofty  aspirations.  As  he  feels  the  bounding 
steed  beneath  him,  yielding  to  the  rein  and 
■  prompt  to  the  suggestion  of  the  "  armed  heel," 
he  feels  fit  for  deeds  of  high  emprize, 

"  Though  spurs  are  won  no  moro 

Where  steel-clad  ranks  are  wheeling." 


Of  course  he  could  charge  a  battery  and  ride 
over  the  guns  as  Colonel  May  did  in  Mexico. 
Is  it  not  worth  something  to  be  so  lifted  out  of 
one's  self,  to  be  so  buoyed  up  and  exhilarated  ? 
It  is  this  excitement  which  makes  exercise  in 
the  saddle  so  beneficial,  and  which  led  a  famous 
English  physician  to  adopt  one  prescription  for 
all  his  cases — "Live  in  the  saddle." 

We  are  surprised  that  in  a  country  where  so 
much  money  is  expended  on  horseflesh,  riding 
is  so  unpopular  as  it  is.  Of  a  hundred  men  you 
meet  on  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great 
northern  cities,  ninety-nine  will  be  behind  a 
horse  to  one  mounted.  A  little  equestrian  spasm 
occurs  once  in  a  while,  and  then  you  may  chance 
to  see  a  cavalcade  of  harness  horses  equipped 
with  saddles  and  mounted  by  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  ride  just  often  enough  to  ride  very 
badly  and  with  great  fatigue  to  themselves  and 
their  steeds.  Yet  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  appliances  for  this  sort  of  exer- 
cise are  more  plentiful.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
in  England,  where  they  are  so  fond  of  the  sad- 
dle, the  breed  of  good  saddle  backs  is  dying  out, 
while  we  here  in  the  north  raise  thousands  of 
horses  annually,  neat-stepping,  compactly-built, 
surefooiel  animals,  that  never  ought  to  look 
through  a  collar,  and  are  just  the  things  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  ride.  We  really  wish 
that  an  equestrian  furor  would  arise  and  become 
chronic.  We  should  then  see  fewer  pale  faces, 
and  hear  less   about   "nerves"    feminine  and 

masculine. 

«  ^*—  > 

REE  SWARMING. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  occurred  lately 
in  England.  A  man  named  Blight,  seeing  a 
swarm  of  bees  at  tho  top  of  St.  Sid  well's,  Exe- 
ter, plucked  a  bough,  and,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, stood  in  the  road  and  endeavored  to  attract 
them  to  it.  They  flew  towards  him  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  pitching  on  the  leafy  bough,  they  clus- 
tered inches  deep  on  the  man's  head,  face,  neck, 
and  hands.  Many  people,  seeing  this,  became 
alarmed  ;  but  the  man,  knowing  well  the  habits 
of  bees,  stood  perfectly  still  and  composed,  and 
directed  some  of  tho  bystanders  to  procure  a 
hive,  saying  that  if  this  were  dono  tho  bees  would 
doubtless  be  attracted  into  it.  A  hivo  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  result  was  as  anticipated.  The 
hees  forsook  the  man  for  the  hive,  and  they  were 
restored  to  Mr.  El  worthy,  tho  ownor.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  although  tho  bees  stuck  to 
the  man  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  min- 
utes, they  did  him  no  injury.  Had  he  moved  or 
becomo  agitated  lie  would  have  been  severely 
stung,  and  in  all  probability  death  would  have 
ensued. 


Trotting  in  America. — It  is  said  that  tho 
first  public  trotting  match  for  money  which  ever 
took  place  in  America  was  in  1818,  when  a 
match  was  made  for  $1000  that  no  horse  could 
be  procured  which  could  trot  a  mile  in  three 
minutes.  A  horse  named  Boston  Blue  won  the 
stake,  contrary  to  general  expectation,  by  trot- 
ting the  mile  in  a  few  seconds  less  than  the  pre- 
scribed time.  Gradually  the  speed  of  American 
horses  has  been  increased,  until  the  public  ceases 
to  be  astonished  when  Flora  Temple  trots  a  mile 
in  two  minutes  and  twenty-three  seconds. 


Sewing  Machines. — "Blessed  be  the  man 
who  first  invented  sleep,"  says  Sancho  Panza, 
and  blessed  be  the  man  who  first  invented  sew- 
ing machines,  say  we.  At  this  writing  we  have 
reference  to  the  popular  and  excellent  article 
known  as  Johnson's  Improved  Double  Thread 
Family  Sewing  Machine.  Let  our  readers  step 
in  at  13  Tremont  Row,  before  supplying  them- 
selves with  this  necessary  domestic  article,  and 
examine  this  noiseless  and  superior  invention. 


The  Sardinian  Army. — Victor  Emmanuel 
is  disbanding  his  army,  but  the  men  are  supplied 
with  passports  for  his  camp  and  Modena,  where 
they  will  swell  the  army  of  Central  Italy  under 
Fanti  and  Garibaldi. 

«  —  »^  > 

Dr.  Livingstone. — The  sum  of  £7949 
sterling  has  this  year  been  voted  by  Parliament 
towards  the  expenses  of  Doctor  Livingstone's 
Zambesi  expedition. 

i    m*^   I 

Sir  William  Eyre. — The  London  Times 
records  the  death  of  Sir  Wm.  Eyre,  late  in  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Canada.     His  age  was  53. 

i  ■»■—  » 

Gibraltar. — Madrid  journals  publish  arti- 
cles on  the  necessity  of  taking  Gibraltar  from 
the  English,  no  matter  by  what  means. 


CORAL  FORMATIONS. 

Several  theories  of  coral  formations  have  been 
propounded  at  different  times  by  scientific  men. 
The  last,  and  most  generally  received,  is  that  of 
the  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Darwin,  who 
supposes  these  stupendous  piles  to  have  been 
reared,  according  to  one  uniform  law,  by  minute 
marine  animalcule,  which  separate  the  calcare- 
ous particles  from  the  sea,  and  therewith  build 
up  these  wonderful  structures.  He  conceives 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  their  formation, 
the  corals  are  attached  to  the  land  like  a  fringe 
at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  that  in  those 
instances  where  the  reef  is  at  a  distance  from  the 
land,  the  land  has  subsided ;  and  that,  as  the 
land  has  gradually  sunk,  the  corals  have  built 
up  the  reef  to  the  surface.  Wherever  a  portion 
of  land  remaining  above  the  water  is  encircled 
by  a  reef  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  he  believes 
that  the  barrier  reef  rests  upon  the  line  of  the 
shore  at  which  the  corals  commenced  their  work  ; 
that  the  outer  reefs  rise  perpendicularly;  and 
that  the  distance  of  the  barrier  reefs  from  the 
present  junction  of  the  sea  with  the  land,  marks 
the  inclination  of  the  land  inwards  or  towards 
the  centre,  from  the  line  at  which  the  corals  be- 
gan their  operations.  Iq  reference  to  the  circu- 
lar reefs  without  any  land  in  the  centre,  this 
theory  assumes  that  the  whole  of  the  land  has 
sunk  beneath  the  water,  which  now  fills  the  en- 
tire space  within  the  coral  walls.  In  process  of 
time  breaches  occur  iu  these  ramparts,  through 
which  the  ocean  currents  force  their  way,  and, 
breaking  down  other  parts  of  the  reef,  carry  off 
the  fragments  until  the  whole  is  dispersed.  Mr. 
Darwin's  reputation  as  a  profound  and  sagacious 
student  of  nature  is  so  well  established,  that  his 
conclusions  have  been  received  with  that  general 
confidence  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled  ;  and 
though  this  theory  may  not  apply  to  all  the  phe- 
nomena, it  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  yet  made  to 
the  elucidation  of  this  branch  of  science. 

RATHER  A  SiUART  OPERATION. 

Some  months  since,  says  the  Herald,  a  fast 
young  man,  who,  at  times,  was  in  want  of  the 
needful,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of  "  spouting  " 
a  diamond  pin,  consisting  of  a  single  stone  of 
great  beauty,  made  application  to  a  broker  for 
money,  pledging  the  pin  as  collateral.  After  a 
brief  examination  the  applicant  was  offered  $50, 
but  ho  wanted  more,  and  left  tho  shop  with  the 
understanding  that  if  he  could  not  get  an  ad- 
ditional amount  from  some  other  "uncle"  he 
would  return.  The  owner  of  the  pin  wus  not 
gone  from  the  shop  more  than  ten  minutes  when 
he  returned,  threw  down  the  pin,  and  wanted 
$50.  The  money  was  counted  out  and  the  pin 
put  away  without  an  examination,  and  a  week 
elapsed  before  the  broker  discovered  that  while 
his  customer  was  absent  from  the  store  he  had 
changed  the  stones  and  for  the  diamond  substi- 
tuted a  piece  of  glass  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
diamond.  He  has  never  redeemed  his  property 
and  probably  never  will. 


The  India  Question. — An  English  paper 
says:  "We  cannot  shake  off  our  India  burden 
and  walk  away .  The  day  we  attempt  that,  it 
becomes  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  The 
task  to  be  undertaken  is  the  exposure  of  British 
wrong-doing  in  India,  from  the  AfFghan  war  down 
to  the  annexation  of  Oude  and  the  Cartridge 
Mutiny  ;  and  the  insistance  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  an  era  of  right-doing,  by  beginning  to  do 
right.  Englishmen  must  be  made  to  understand, 
before  it  is  too  late,  that  not  only  is  the  national 
credit  at  stake  on  this  subject,  but  the  national 
existence." 

The  Double  Oven  Range. — Housekeepers 
would  do  well  to  read  Gardner  Chilson's  adver- 
tisement in  another  column  of  this  paper.  The 
excellent  domestic  Range  which  he  manufactures 
is  finding  its  way  into  all  of  our  first  class  houses, 
while  its  price  is  such  as  to  place  it  within  the 
means  of  all. 

An  Institution. — Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly, 
only  one  dollar  a  year,  fully  illustrated,  original 
throughout,  making  two  volumes  of  twelve  hun- 
dred pagesa  year.  The  cheapest  in  the  world  ! 
i  ^»— > 

Colonel  Fremont. — This  gentleman  is  after 
all  on  the  high  road  to  fortune  in  California. 
His  quartz-mills  are  yielding  enormously. 

Great  Eastern. — Great  Eastern  !  Great 
Eastern  ! !     Great  Eastern  1 ! ! 
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THE  FRENCH  JOCKEY  CLUB. 

Many  mombcrs  of  the  French  Jockey  Club 
of  Paris  groatly  distinguished  themsclvoa  in  the 
Italian  war,  in  the  respective  regiments  to  which 
they  belonged.  Many  of  the  most  nohlo  uud 
spirituel  wore  doomod,  aloe,  novor  to  return  to 
their  favorite  places  of  reunion— two  gentlemen, 
howovcr,  tho  Count  do  hi  Rochefoucauld  and  tho 
Viscount  do  Talon,  escaped  death  in  a  miracu- 
lous way.  Tho  former,  charging  tho  Austrian 
cavalry,  rocoivod  fivo  wounds  and  was  mndo 
prisoner.  None  of  tho  wounds  woro  mortal,  hut 
one  of  thorn  was  caused  in  a  vory  cxtnumliimry 
manner ;  u  hulan  placed  his  pistol  closo  to  tho 
count's  forohoad  and  pulled  the  trigger,  but  the 
ball,  instead  of  shattering  his  skull,  wont  round 
the  frontal  bono,  tearing  off  tho  skin,  and*mnk- 
ing  its  oscapo  into  empty  spneo,  causing  a  hole  in 
tho  kepi.  As  to  M.  Talon,  whilst  charging  at 
the  hoad  of  tho  company  atSolforino,  ho  arrived 
in  an  Austrian  square,  and  received  a  discharge 
of  halls,  which,  however,  only  wounded  his 
horse  without  touching  him.  Tho  horse  fell,  but 
tho  rider  jumped,  sword  in  hand,  and  presently 
had  his  kepi  cut  through  with  a  sword  ;  a  mo- 
ment after  ho  received  a  second  blow  on  his 
hoad,  but,  in  tho  confusion,  tho  soldior  hit  him 
with  tho  Oat  of  tho  aword.  Finally  M.  Talon 
received  a  thrust  from  a  bayonet,  which  threw 
him  to  tho  ground;  but  tho  soldier  who  gavo  it 
was  astonished  to  see  him  riso  and  got  away. 
The  soldier  thought,  no  doubt,  the  young  officer 
had  some  talisman  about  him — and  so  he  had. 
During  tho  campaign  in  the  Crimea,  M.  Talon 
complained  that  ho  had  broken  the  glass  of  his 
watch,  and  could  not  get  it  replaced.  A  soldier 
overhearing  him,  said,  "  Lieutcnaut,  give  me  a 
piece  of  two  francs,  and  I  will  put  in  a  glass  that 
will  never  break."  The  man,  who  was  a  watch- 
maker by  trade,  took  the  two  franc  piece,  and 
beating  it  out  till  it  became  large  enough,  skil- 
fully fixed  it  into  the  place  usually  occupied  by 
tho  glass.  The  watch,  then,  was  on  one  side 
gold  and  on  the  other  silver.  On  his  return  to 
France,  M.  Talon  continued  to  wear  the  watch 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  Crimea;  he  had  it  in  his 
pocket  at  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  it  was 
against  it  that  the  point  of  the  Austrian's  bayo- 
net struck.  The  thrust  was  such  a  violent  one, 
that  the  point  of  the  bayonet  passed  through 
both  coin  and  watch.  "  Thus,"  said  M.  Talon, 
in  recounting  the  affair,  "  I  owe  my  life  to  a  two 
franc  piece."  A  gentleman  present  remarked, 
that  he  considered  the  money  exceedingly  well 
invested;  and  so  it  was,  for  it  has  preserved  Jo 
France  a  brave  soldier,  and  to  his  family  a  wor- 
thy scion  of  a  noble  house. 

Opposite  the  Tkemont  House. — The  large 
and  choice  stock  of  Dry  Goods  offered  by  Cush- 
man  &  Brooks,  at  their  store,  number  72  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston,  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  Attentive  and  obliging  young 
ladies  wait  upon  the  large  number  of  customers, 
and  the  goods  are  sold  cheap,  the  motto  being 
large  sales  and  small  profits  at  this  house. 
Their  stock  consists  in  part  of  Lace  Goods, 
French  Veils,  French  Corsets,  French  Kid 
Gloves  at  sixty-three  cents  a  pair,  new  Embroi- 
deries, new  Bonnet-Ribbons,  French  Flowers  and 
Ruches,  Namsooks,  Muslins,  Cambrics,  Checks, 
Stripes  and  Plain  Goods,  Gloves,  Hosiery  and 
Under  Garments,  all  at  prices  which  cannot  be 
equalled  in  this  city.  Linen  and  Housekeeping 
Goods  at  great  bargains.  Skirts  and  Skirt-Sup- 
porters at  very  low  prices. 


Afflicting  Event. — At  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  a 
few  days  ago,  a  child  of  a  Mrs.  Wilmot  fell  into 
a  cistern,  and  in  trying  to  save  him,  she  herself 
and  a  younger  child  also  fell  in.  He  husband 
returned  home  in  time  to  rescue  her  in  an  ex- 
hausted condition,  but  the  two  children  were 
drowned.  • 

The  Water-Cure. — "  I  do  wish  I  could  be 
cured  of  lying  in  bed  so  late  in  the  morning," 
said  a  lazy  husband,  lounging  upon  his  pillow. 
"  Well,  I  will  try  the  wster-cure,"  said  his  wife, 
pouring  a  bucketfal  on  him. 

Strawberries  for  Winter. — Mrs.  William 
P.  Dana,  of  Perry,  Me.,  has  preserved  and  put 
up  during  the  past  season  fifty-seven  hundred 
pounds  of  strawberries. 

i  — ■—  » 

An  Invalid's  Joke. — What's  the  difference 
between  the  top  of  a  mountain  and  a  person  af- 
flicted with  any  disorder?  One's  a  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  the  other's  ill  of  a"summut!" 


nam DHL  LOVER. 

A  writer  in  tho  Critic  niurates  tho  following 
original  anecdote  of  this  vorsatilo  poet,  musi- 
ciau  and  painter.  It  was  in  GlflflgOW,  this  year, 
and  tho  day  after  tho  Burns  Festival,  that  a  party 
of  gentlemen  (including  among  their  number 
Samuel  LovOt  and  the  writer  of  thin  sketch)  vis- 
ited the  establishment  of  tho  Messrs.  Syming- 
ton, who  are  well  known  to  tho  world  of  lottcrs 
for  literary  murit  of  no  common  order.  In  the 
course  of  tho  visit  wo  came  to,  a  largo  room,  in 
which  a  great  many  damsels  woro  at  work  on- 
gaged  in  tho  delieato  tusk  of  taking  up  looso 
threads  and  repairing  all  accidents  that  had  hap- 
pened to  tho  delicate  fabrics  in  tho  progress  of 
tho  work,  These  "lassies"  looked  up  with  a 
half-curious  air  as  wo  entered,  and  woro  quiotly 
sotting  to  their  work  again,  when  ono  of  tho 
party — it  was  Peter  Cunningham  (Pdrus  ipse, 
Potor,  tho  son  of  Allan) — stepped  forward  and 
said,  "  Young  ladios,  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
that  the  authorof '  Rory  O'Moro '  is  in  tho  room, 
and  I  think  that  if  you  let  him  go  without  sing- 
ing his  song,  it  will  bo  your  own  fault;"  where- 
upon ho  pushed  Mr.  Lover  forward,  half  blush- 
ing, all  laughing,  and  covered  with  tho  natural 
confusion  of  an  Irishman.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  great  applause;  in  a  moment 
work  was  laid  asido,  and  the  veteran  bard  was 
surrounded  by  that  audience  which  Apollo  ever 
loves  best — a  circle  of  the  Graces.  There  was 
no  escape,  no  help  for  it ;  to  yield  with  the  best 
grace  possible  was  the  only  way,  and  that  Mr. 
Lover  vory  gracefully  did.  Taking  off  his  hat — 
for,  like  a  true  lover,  ho  was  one  of  the  most  gal- 
lant of  men — he  sang  "  Rory  O'More  "  in  capital 
style,  giving  it  far  more  raciness  and  humor  than 
any  one  who  has  not  had  a  similar  treat  would 
conceive  to  be  possible.  How  tho  ladies  enjoyed 
it.  How  they  giggled  and  laughed,  and  gleefully 
appreciated  the  " situation "  where  Rory,  "the 
rogue,"  gives  "another  to  make  it  quite  sure;" 
and  when  the  gallant  singer  kissed  the  back  of 
his  hand  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word,  how 
saucily  suggestive  one  or  two  of  them  looked,  as 
if  to  hint  that  he  might  have  chosen  a  more  nat- 
ural illustration  without  giving  mortal  offence  ! 
It  was  a  capital  scene.  When  the  song  was  over 
there  was  a  general  round  of  applause,  and  as 
we  left  the  room,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
establishment  exclaimed,  as  he  wrung  Mr.  Lov- 
er's hand,  "  Thank  you,  sir.  Not  one  of  these 
girls  will  forget  you  to  her  dying  day." 

i  .«>■»»  » 

"The  Smuggler:  or,  The  Secrets  of  the 
Coast."  So  great  has  been  the  demand  for  this 
captivating  novelette,  written  for  us  by  Sylvanus 
Cobb,  Jr.,  that  we  have  been  obliged  to  again  re- 
print it,  and  the  eleventh  edition  is  now  ready.  It 
is  superbly  illustrated  by  large  original  drawings, 
and  is  got  up  in  our  best  style.  We  will  mail  it, 
post  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on  the 
receipt  of  twenty  cents  in  postage  stamps  or 
silver. 

Poverty. — Poverty  is  only  misfortune  when 
wishes  keep  the  purse-strings.  Poverty  is  the 
normal  condition  of  man ;  neither  banks,  stocks, 
dividends,  houses  nor  rents,  were  dreamed  of  in 
Eden.  Adam  was  happy,  and  probably  never 
saw  a  cheque-book  in  his  life. 


A  Nurse's  Bill. — It  is  asserted  that  the 
nurse  of  the  young  ladies  of  a  noble  English  fam- 
ily, who  rendered  her  account  annually  for  little 
nursery  etceteras,  among  other  things  put  down 
tho  modest  sum  of  $350  for  brandy  to  sponge 
the  children  with. 

i    -»*m-    » 

Speaking  and  Printing.— A  well-known 
London  printer  being  called  on  to  reply  to  a 
toast,  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  most 
heartily.  I  can't  make  a  speech,  but  I  can  print 
one  as  long  as  you  like. 


Reasons  for  changing. — "  Do  you  know, 
sir,  why  Mr.  Dash  has  changed  his  politics  1" 
"  O,  yes ;  he's  one  of  the  small  beer  politicians, 
and  beer  will  turn." 


A  Discovery. — A  man  who  dines  at  different 
restaurants  announces  the  discovery  that  in  these 
places  tender  meat  is  also  very  rare. 

A  Boy's  Work. — The  eyes  of  needles  are 
manufactured  by  a  machine,  which,  superintended 
by  a  boy,  can  punch  20,000  in  a  day. 


A  Truth. — Few  pity  us  for  our  misfortunes ; 
thousands  hate  us  for  our  success. 


affitajjssifce  CRatljctrngs*. 

Nearly  $.1,0110,000  worth  of  buildings  aro  now 
being  OYGOUd  tn  NOW  Orleans. 

It  is  intended  to  erect  an  equestrian  utiituo  of 
General  Jackson  in  Western  TenneHseo. 

Tho  Liboral  army  in  Mexico  is  being  ru-organ- 
i/.od  ut  San  Luis  l'otoai. 

A  turtle  weighing  600  pounds  has  been  caught 
in  Pcconnic  Bay,  L.  I. 

It  is  estimated  that  tho  telegraph  cuts  off  a 
million  per  year  of  postage-  receipts. 

During  tin1  absence  of  General  Scott,  General 
Wool,  as  senior  officer,  will  bo  tho  acting  com- 
nuiudor-in-chicf. 

Tho  quurrymon  at  Pigeon  Covo,  Kockport, 
are  busy  fulfilling  a  largo  contract  of  paving  for 
New  Orleans. 

Three  thousand  entries  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  implements  woro  made  at  tho  United 
{States  Fair  at  Chicago. 

Stephen  P.  Barker,  of  Soutli  Dartmouth,  has 
an  apple  tree,  of  an  early  variety,  from  which  ho 
has  realized  $29.91  the  present  season. 

Tho  ladies  will  know  how  to  pity  Queen  Vic- 
toria, when  they  aro  told  that  etiquette  docs  not 
allow  her  to  go  out  shopping. 

A  Pah-tito  Indian,  six  feet  three  and  three- 
quarters  inches  high,  and  weighing  254  pounds, 
recently  visited  Genoa,  Cal,  Ho  is  only  25 
years  old. 

Homy  Kendall,  of  Barre,  Mass.,  has  just 
harvested  tho  largest  yield  of  oats  ever  known  in 
that  town.  A  single  acre  produced  ninety-two 
bushels. 

A  special  election  for  a  town  officer  was  held 
at  Paris,  Ky.,  lately.  Tho  question  at  issue  was, 
billiards  or  no  billiards.  After  an  exciting  con- 
tost,  the  noes  carried  by  sixteen  majority. 

The  registry  law  in  Michigan  goes  into  opera- 
tion at  the  coming  election.  None  but  the  regis- 
tered are  allowed  to  vote,  and  all  the  challenging 
must  be  done  before  the  Board  of  Registry. 

A  mother  in  Alexandria,  Virginia,  left  her 
babe  for  half  an  hour  asleep  in  its  cradle,  and  on 
her  return  found  a  hen,  which  had  been  driven 
from  its  nest,  sitting  on  the  face  of  the  child. 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  says  that  all  along 
the  railroads  completed  in  Texas,  lands  have 
been  enhanced  in  value  one  hundred  per  cent., 
while  production  has  been  stimulated  to  still 
greater  increase. 

Attorney- General  Black  recently  gave  an 
opinion  that  American  citizenship  attaches  to 
a  child  born  in  this  country,  the  parents  of 
whom  are  foreigners,  and  only  temporary 
sojourners. 

Signorina  Camilla,  the  new  singer  at  Turin,  is 
said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Chipp,  whom  the  fre- 
quenters of  the  old  Park  Theatre,  in  New  York, 
will  remember  as  the  liveliest  drummer  in  the 
orchestra. 

In  Tiffany's  window's,  New  York,  is  exhibited 
a  set  of  beautiful  diamond  jewelry  worth  seventy- 
nine  thousand  dollars  ;  a  diamond  necklace  being 
valued  at  nine  thousand  dollars.  It  is  a  passable 
outfit  for  a  single  lady. 

The  writer  on  gentlemen's  fashions  in  the 
Home  Journal  says,  "  General  effect  should  be 
carefully  studied  before  making  a  choice — like 
the  wife  of  one's  bosom,  the  waistcoat  which 
covers  the  heart  should  be  above  reproach." 

An  ancient  house  in  New  Orleans  recently 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  charcoal  seller, 
who  has  found  a  pile  of  Spanish  doubloons  un- 
der the  floor  in  one  of  the  rooms.  The  sum 
found  is  reported  to  be  about  $10,000. 

The  expense  of  running  the  caloric  engine 
used  in  printing  the  Cincinnati  Penny  Press,  has 
been  for  six  months  hut  ©15,  while  that  of  steam, 
with  the  necessary  help  for  the  same  time,  would 
have  cost  upwards  of  four  hundred  dollars. 

A  man  named  Michael  July,  now  in  jail  in 
Cincinnati,  awaiting  execution  for  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  is  making  a  desperate  attempt  to  starve 
himself  to  death,  and  thereby  cheat  the  gallows. 
He  refuses  to  eat,  and  has  become  so  attenuated 
that  it  is  thought  he  cannot  survive  much  longer. 

There  are  in  Egypt  three  hundred  miles  of 
railroad.  When  the  running  of  the  train  was 
commenced,  mummies  were  used  for  fuel,  and 
are  said  to  make  a  very  hot  fire.  The  supply 
is  almost  inexhaustible,  and  they  arejised  by  the 
cord.  What  a  destiny!  to  provide*fuel  for  a 
locomotive. 

The  work  on  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  is 
rapidly  progressing,  and  it  is  intended  to  have 
that  portion  from  Fifty-Ninth  Street  to  the 
reservoir  completed  this  fall.  About  3700  men 
have  been  employed  there  during  the  summer, 
and  the  winter  force  will  number  from  1000  to 
1500  men. 

Donald  McKay,  the  distinguished  shipbuilder, 
has  gone  to  Europe.  He  carries  with  him  plans 
and  specifications  of  several  vessels  of  war  for 
the  use  of  the  European  naval  powers.  The 
French  naval  authorities  entertain  a  very  high 
opinion  of  the  lines  of  the  ship  Great  Republic, 
and  think  them  well  adapted  for  a  vessel  of  war 
of  the  first  class. 

A  gentleman  in  Corsica,  Jefferson  county,  N. 
Y\,  being  annoyed  by  tame  pigeons  coming 
about  tho  store  door,  picked  up  a  rifle  and  fired 
at  them.  The  pigeons  flew  away  unharmed. 
He  then  took  up  another  gun,  and  no  game  being 
in  sight,  he  fired  towards  a  stable  in  which  a  val- 
uable horse  belonging  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Jones  was 
tied,  the  bullet  passing  throught  the  heart  of  the 
horse,  and  killing  him  almost  instantly. 


A  pedant  is  a  precocious  old  man. — 1>6 

I "»ill /It,  ,:,. 

Mfld  tnay  od  nngmteful,  ba(  the  human 

ruco  is  not  wo.— Pe  lion  //Inn, 

....  Tho  vanity  of  humim  lilo  in  like  a  river, 
constantly  passing  uway,  and  yet  constantly 
coming  on. — Pope. 

....  I  fancy  tho  proper  means  of  incnu  in;- 
tho  lovo  wo  bear  our  native  country  is  to  renido 
some  time  in  a  foreign  ono. — tShcnstone. 

. .    .   Happiness  and  uuhappincss  are  qualities  .' 
of  mind,  not  of  place  or  position,  and  the  ciiuho  ' 
of  one's  happiness  may  be  tho  occasion  of  an- 
other's want  Of  it. — lU.vr. 

. .  .  Were  there  but  ono  virtuous  man  in  tho 
world,  ho  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence 
and  honor;  ho  would  nhanie  tho  world,  und  not 
the  world  him. — South. 

....  A  mind  too  vigorous  and  active  Berves 
only  to  consume  the  body  to  which  it  is  joined, 
as  the  richest  jewels  aro  Booncst  found  to  wear 
their  settings.-—  Goldsmith. 

Round  dealing  is  tho  honor  of  man's  na- 
ture ;  and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  alloy  in 
gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  tho  metal 
work  better,  but  it  debaseth  it. — Bacon. 

We  desire  nothing  more  heartily  than  an 

increase  of  means,  although  it  may  be  we  are  too 
ignorant  or  want  the  disposition  to  make  a  good 
use  of  those  we  already  have. — Bovee. 

By  looking  into   physical    causes,  our 

minds  are  opened  and  enlarged  ;  and  in  this  pur- 
suit, whether  we  take  or  whether  we  lose  tho 
game,  the  chaso  is  certainly  of  service. — Burke. 

When  two  goats  met  on  a  bridge  that 

was  too  narrow  to  allow  either  to  pass  or  return, 
the  goat  which  lay  down  that  the  other  might 
walk  over  it,  was  a  finer  gentleman  than  Lord 
Chesterfield. — Cecil. 

....  Certainly  man's  wicked  angel  is  in 
money.  I  often  catch  myself  with  something 
bold  as  a  lion  bouncing  from  my  heart,  when  tho 
shilling  rattles,  and  the  lion  as  small  as  any 
weasel  slinks  back  again. — Jtrrold. 

....  Every  other  quality  is  subordinate  and 
inferior  to  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  the  ma- 
son who  lays  the  bricks  and  stones  in  a  building 
is  inferior  to  the  architect  who  drew  the  plan  and 
superintends  the  work.  The  former  executes 
only  what  the  latter  contrives  and  directs. — Rob- 
ert Hall. 


A  cat,  having  lost  her  kittens,  followed  a  mut- 
ton pie  man. 

The  surest  way  to  hit  a  woman's  heart  is  to 
take  aim  kneeling. 

If  112  pounds  make  one  hundredweight,  how 
many  will  make  your  wife  wait  ? 

"Whose  son  are  you,  my  little  boy?"  "I 
aint  nobody's  son  just  now ;  I'm  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's nephew,  sir." 

Isn't  it  rather  an  odd  fact  in  natural  history, 
that  the  softest  water  is  caught  when  it  rains  the 
hardest  ? 

"  When  did  father  Adam  meet  with  his  first 
loss  in  business  1"  "  Why,  in  the  fall  trade," 
was  the  answer. 

"Massa,  one  ob  your  oxen  is  dead;  'toder 
too.  'Fraid  to  tell  you  of  boff  at  once,  for  fear 
you  couldn't  bore  it." 

"  Up  to  snuff  "  is  now  rendered,  "  Elevated  to 
an  equal  capacity  with  the  titillating  particles  of 
the  tobacco  plant." 

"  Tommy,  my  son,  what  is  longitude  V  "  A 
clothes  line,  daddy."  "  Prove  it,  my  son." 
"  Because  it  stretches  from  pole  to  pole." 

A  eminent  connoisseur  was  offered  during  des- 
sert some  grapes.  "  Thank  you,"  he  said,  "  it 
is  never  my  custom  to  take  my  wine  in  pills." 

Sir  William  Draper  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Pepin  the  French  king,  and  traced  the 
pedigree  thus :  Pepin,  Pipkin,  Napkin,  Diaper, 
Draper. 

"  Warm  day,  Mr.  Jones,  warm  day,"  said 
Mr.  Smith,  as  they  met  on  Thanksgiving  day. 
"  Yes,  it  is,"  said  Jones,  "  it  is  some  warm  if  not 
summer." 

"  As  for  ancestry,"  say3  Smoke,  "  truth  to 
speak,  I  am  one  of  those  who  may  take  tho 
cuckoo  for  their  crest,  and  for  their  motto — 
'  Nothing.' " 

Women  are  all  alike.  When  they're  maids 
they're  mild  as  milk  :  once  make  'em  wives,  and 
they  lean  their  backs  against  their  marriage  cer- 
tificate, and  defy  you. 

A  correspondent  writes  us,  that  it  is  folly  to 
undertake  to  scull  a  boat  with  a  trowel,  or  to 
think  of  keeping  girls  from  knowing  what  kind 
of  confectionery  matrimony  is. 

Lord  Brougham  is  described  in  the  Times  as 
"  that  very  complex  being,  that  bundle  of  incon- 
sistencies, that  debris  of  what  was,  and  that  rudi- 
ment of  what  will  uever  be  perfected." 

An  individual  was  arrested  the  other  day  in 
Cincinnati,  while  endeavoring  to  pick  a  gentle- 
man's pocket.  He  said  he  wasn't  used  to  the 
business,  and  was  just  trying  to  gtt  his  hand  in. 

A  beggar  boy  made  application  to  a  farmer's 
wife  in  Scotland  for  relief,  and  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  she  "  had  no  copper  ;"  to  which 
the  urchin  very  accommodatingly  replied,  "I 
take  siller,  mem." 
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FAMILY    PRIDE. 

A  ROMANCE  OF  LITTLE  ST.  JAY. 

BY    MADRICE    8ILING8BT. 
I. — MOTHER   AND    DAUGHTER. 

"O  dear!  O  dear!  Your  want  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  self-respect,  Mary,  will  one  day  be 
the  death  of  me !" 

"  Now  mother,  dear,  I  do  not  comprehend  you 
at  all.  "What  haB  gone  wrong  ?  Who  has  vexed 
you  ?  I  was  not  aware  till  now  that  my  charac- 
ter was  so  very  faulty,  that  I  had  in  any  way  for- 
gotten my  self-respect,  or  encouraged  any  im- 
proper intimacy." 

"  Bah !  the  miserable  poltroon !  to  think  I 
would  have  no  more  respect  for  my  family." 

"  Still  I  am  in  the  dark,  mother." 

"Mary,  I  have  been  grievously  insulted,  out- 
raged ;  and  all  through  you — your  foolish  want 
of  pride,  of  self-respect.  Thank  Heaven,  you  are 
not  like  me,  or  you  would  not  condescend  to  en- 
courage every  boor  by  treating  him  as  an  equal. 
But  I  have  sent  this  one  about  his  business.  I 
guess  he  will  understand,  in  future,  that  I 
know  the  difference  between  a  clown  and  a 
gentleman." 

"I  should  tbink  so,  mothe  ;  but  of  whom 
are  you  speaking?  Recollect  I  have  been  ab- 
sent since  noon,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
who  has  been  here  during  that  time,  or  what 
may  have  occurred  to  disturb  you  so  strangely." 

"  Now  don't  vex  me  with  stupid  inquiries,  for 
I  told  you  last  Sabbath  on  our  return  from 
church  that  it  would  turn  out  just  so.  Didn't  I 
know  the  character  of  these  ignorant  boobies  well 
enough  to  know  that  if  you  gave  them  an  inch 
they  would  take  an  ell  ?  Now,  Mary  dear,  you 
know  that  my  whole  life,  since  your  poor  father 
died,  has  been  wholly  and  entirely  devoted  to 
your  advancement.  You  know,  also,  what  your 
dear  papa  said  to  you  on  his  death-bed:  'Re- 
member, Mary/  said  he,  '  to  be  discreet  in  the 
selection  of  your  friends  and  associates.  Re- 
member that  society  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
the  high,  the  commonplace,  the  low ;  let  it  be 
your  study,  then,  to  be  able  to  discern  between 
them.  You  will  then  make  no  mistakes  to  be  re- 
pented of  in  after  life;'  which  means,  child,  that 
you  shall  encourage  no  person  below  you  in  the 
social  scale  ;  and  now  to  think  of  it,  after  spend- 
ing one-half  of  the  little  property  which  your 
poor  father  left,  in  giving  you  an  education  suit- 
able to  your  position  and  future  prospects,  you 
no  sooner  return  from  the  classic  retreat  of  the 
Misses  Tullimedes,  than  you  fall  to  renewing 
your  school-girl  acquaintance  with  every  Betty 
and  Johnny  in  the  village  of  Little  St.  Jay.  And 
what  is  the  result?  It  has  given  everybody  the 
assumption  to  approach  you  as  though  they  were 
fully  your  equals.  And  here  is  that  conceited 
Tom  Bangs  been  here  already  to  ask  for  you, 
and  it's  all  on  account  of  your  appearing  so  well 
pleased  to  see  him  last  Sunday.  0  dear  !  I  told 
you  it  would  be  just  so  !  And  here  was  Doctor 
Malcolm  waiting  to  see  you,  and  heard  him  ask. 
I  declare,  I  felt  as  though  I  should  sink  through 
the  floor.  I  never  was  so  affronted  by  anything 
in  my  life — the  puppy !  Bat  I  made  no  bones  in 
sending  him  about  his  business,  and  you  should 
have  seen  Doctor  Malcolm  laugh." 

"  0,  mother  1  have  you  been  so  cruel  and 
thoughtless  as  to  wound  the  feelings  of  poor 
Tom,  the  noblest,  the  purest-hearted,  the  most 
sensitive  creature  that  ever  breathed  in  Little 
St.  Jay  ?  0,  mother  1  I  will  write  a  note  to  him 
and  beg  him  to  forgive  your  rudeness  !" 

"  Never  !"  (a  little  stamp  of  the  foot.)  "  You 
shall  do  no  such  thing.  What  ?  have  I  not  a 
right  to  speak  in  my  own  house  ?  Am  I  to  be 
insulted  by  such  boors,  and  not  show  them  their 
distance  ?    Bah !" 

"  Mother,  you  forget — Tom  Bangs  once  saved 
your  daughter's  life !  If  you  have  no  respect  for 
other's  feelings,  have  you  no  gratitude  ?  I  know 
that  Tom  Bangs  has  no  patrimony  but  his  two 
strong  hands,  but  is  he  not  regarded  by  every 
one  as  a  machinist  of  great  ingenuity  and 
promise  ?" 

"  O,  Mary,  your  ideas  of  respectability  will  yet 
be  the  death  of  me — such  horrible  ideas  ! — and 
do  you  think  that  such  creatures  can  be  gentle- 
men, and  fit  associates  for  young  ladies  who  have 
been  fostered  with  tender  care,  and  trained  up  in 
all  the  varied  and  ladylike  accomplishments  of 
the  day  1" 
"  Mother,  will  you  please  define  a  gentleman." 
"  I  will "  (terrible  sarcasm),  "  because  I  thin'/ 


you  have  no  intuitive  sense  of  the  character.  A 
gentleman,  then,  is  one  who  is  well  bred,  of  good 
family,  and  can  show  you  a  diploma  and  a  pro- 
fession— and  you  should  never  forget  that  your 
father  was  possessed  of  both — instead  of  a  shovel 
and  mallet,  or  an  anvil  and  a  file,  like  some  of 
the  vulgar  creatures  you  defend." 

"Well,  is  Doctor  Malcolm  a  gentleman, 
mother  ?" 

"  Certainly !  Doctor  Malcolm  is  possessed  of 
all  those  qualities — is  well  bred,  educated  to  an 
honorable  profession,  possessed  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  and  despises  the  vulgar  herd  ;  besides, 
bis  grandfather  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolution." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard ;  he  was  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment of  tory  volunteers,  and  "  (very  slily)  "  was 
wounded  while  gloriously  retreating  before  the 
rebels.  But  seriously,  dear  mama,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  man  you  hire  to  physic 
you,  and  that  other  you  employ  to  black  your 
boots  ?  They  both  require  the  same  vulgar 
money  for  their  services.  I  confess  I  cannot  per- 
ceive your  nice  distinctions.  Somehow  or  other 
I  have  got  the  vulgar  impression  in  my  mind 
that  it  is  the  character  and  genius  of  the  man  that 
reflects  credit  upon  the  calling,  rather  than  the 
calling  upon  the  creature  who  may  chance  to  be 
thrust  into  it." 

"  Now,  Mary,  Btop  !  I  wont  suffer  it.  Tou 
wish  to  reflect  on  the  character  of  Doctor  Mal- 
colm, a  gentleman  whose  attentions  to  you 
would  have  been  approved  of  by  your  father, 
were  he  now  living." 

"No,  mother,  you  are  mistaken ;  I  simply  al- 
luded to  the  doctor's  pedigree,  but  not  till  after 
you  had.  No.  I  had  no  intention  to  reflect  on 
Doctor  Malcolm,  for  I  have  no  more  interest  in 
him  than — than — the  man  in  the  moon !  Why 
should  I  ?" 

"I  suppose,  then,  that  the  Bangses  are  your 
ideal — Tom  Bangs!"  (With  great  bitterness.) 
"  But  while  I  live  you  will  never  encourage  him 
under  this  roof.  No,  never!  If  my  daughter  so 
far  forgets  the  honorable  position  of  her  family  as 
to  disgrace  it  by  any  such  misalliance,  or  even  by 
association  with  such  vulgar  people,  it  will  be 
done  somewhere  beside  under  the  root  of  the  late 
Hon.  John  Sedley,  Esq." 

"Hold,  mother,  for  Heaven's  sake!  What 
have  I  done,  what  has  poor  Tom  Bangs  done, 
that  you  should  couple  our  names  together  with 
such  bitterness?  Even  though  I  admire  him, 
his  noble,  manly  nature,  I  have  no  assurance 
that  he  care3  a  straw  for  mo.  I  am  sure  he 
would  have  good  reason  not  even  to  respect  us 
after  the  uncourteous  treatment  he  has  received. 
O,  mother !  I  thought  you,  till  this  hour,  the 
pink  of  politeness  and  gooa"  breeding,  but  in 
respect  to  poor,  honest,  honorable  Tom  Bangs, 
you  have  consented  for  once  to  step  out  of  your 
legitimate  character  to  abuse  him." 

"  Well,  he  should  not  have  ventured  out  of  his 
place.  So  long  as  these  people  remain  where 
they  belong,  they  will  never  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  ill  treatment  from  their  superiors." 

"  But,  mother,  dear,  in  what  consists  our  supe- 
riority over  Tom  Bangs  ?  He  has  done  some- 
thing !  What  have  we  done  ?  Nothing  but 
suck  our  claws  and  somebody  to  feed  us,  or  we 
might  be  compelled  to  suck  them  to  some 
purpose." 

"  There,  you  silly  creature,  what  has  he  done  ? 
You  are  always  talking  about  some  such  absurd 
thing." 

"  He  ?  Why,  he  has  done  something  worth 
talking  about,  something  that  would  reflect  honor 
and  credit  on  the  noblest  creature  in  the  world. 
He  has  constructed  a  model  engine,  and  it  is  now 
on  exhibition  at  the  Mechanic's  Fair.  Mrs. 
Prim,  who  was  there  last  week  with  her  friends 
in  the  city,  saw  it,  and  saw  hundreds  of  people 
admiring  it,  and  saw  on  a  card  attached  to  it, 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bangs,  Little  St.  Jay." 

"  Well !" 

"  Well  ?     Is  there  nothing  in  all  that  ?" 

"  Nothing  ? — of  course  there  is  not.  Any  lout 
may  do  that  who  is  willing  to  dirty  his  hands.  A 
king  does  not  build  his  own  palace,  if  he  did 
there  would  be  no  credit  in  having  one.  No. 
It  is  the  situation  we  are  born  in  that  gives  us 
credit." 

"  Mother,  your  argument  is  not  sound.  Rather 
admit  that  the  man  who  toils  for  the  good  of  all, 
and  dirties  his  hands  that  the  grand  object  of  his 
life  may  be  effected,  reflects  a  lasting  honor  on 
everything  that  surrounds  him,  high  or  low,  rich 
or  poor.  He  is  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  of  social 
progress.  No,  I  am  sorry  my  own  mother's  ideas 
should  be  so  illiberal,  so  inconsistent,  so  at  vari- 
ance with  her  known  goodness  of  heart." 


"  Then  you  should  be  more  guarded  in  your 
associations,  which  would  give  me  less  cause  to 
be  vexed  and  ill-conditioned.  It  is  not  my  habit 
always  to  speak  my  mind  thus  plainly,  I  admit. 
But  I  have  been  banged  into  the  necessity  of 
speaking  the  truth  for  once,  and  I  hope  you  may 
profit  by  it.  (Great  emphasis  on  the  word 
"  banged.") 

"I  hope  so,  mother,  it  is  not  good  that  the 
truth  should  be  wasted." 

"Well,  Mary  dear,  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
reasonable  at  last;  and  that  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing I  wished  to  say  before  this.  I  did  not  tell 
you  why  Doctor  Malcolm  was  here.  Well,  I 
will  now.  His  aunt,  who  has  been  ailing  for 
some  time,  you  know,  has  at  last  escaped  her 
earthly  trials,"  (a  sigh)  "and  left  him  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ;  and,  0,  Mary !  he  has  asked  per- 
mission to — to — pay  attention  to  you  !" 

"Preposterous,  mother.  He  can  do  much 
better  than  that ;  besides,  I  have  no  inclination 
to  be  courted." 

"  Mary,  you  are  a  perverse  creature,  at  the 
best ;  but  I  have  given  my  consent,  and  now  you 
may  run  into  the  garden  and  look  after  Susan." 
(Aside.)  "  O,  what  a  pest  are  these  servants  !" 
(Exeunt  Mary.)  "There,  I  think  she  will  be 
reasonable  now.  But  O,  this  levelling  notion 
she  has  somewhere  obtained,  is  extremely  humil- 
iating, to  say  the  least.  But  hark  !  some  one  is 
pounding  at  the  front  door  !  It  must  be  some 
stupid,  vulgar  creature,  or  they  would  know 
enough  to  pull  the  bell-knob.  There,"  {glanc- 
ing out  of  the  window  as  she  spoke)  "  it  is  just 
as  I  suspected,  that  good-for-nothing  Lucy 
Barnes,  cousin  of  the  Bangses ;  and,  as  I  live,  she 
has  a  letter  in  her  hand.  There,  I'll  wager  my 
life  there  is  some  plot  at  work,  but  I'll  defeat  it, 
that  I  will."  (Sweeps  towards  the  door — opens 
it  with  abang.)    "  Well,  miss?"  (severe  dignity.) 

"Thank-ee,  mum!"  (cousin  of  the  Bangses 
slightly  confused.) 

"  Well,  miss,  to  what  am  I  indebted  for  this 
honor?"  (smiles:  three  parts  vinegar,  one  part 
lunar  caustic.) 

"  Thank-ee  ;  I'd  like  to  see  Miss  Mary  a  min- 
ute— just  a — " 

"  If  you  have  any  business  with  my  daughter, 
you  will  please  transact  it  through  me.  It  will 
do  just  as  well.  She  is  busy  just  now  and  can- 
not possibly  attend  to  you." 

"  Thankee,  mum  I  Then  here  is  a  letter  for 
her  from  my  Cousin  Tom,  who  is  just  startit  for 
New  York." 

"Thank  you,  miss;  I  will  hand  it  to  her. 
Good-morning  !"  (shuts  the  door  in  Lucy's  face 
and  soliloquizes:)  '"Startit  for  New  York!' 
What  vulgarity,  what  low-bred  creatures." 

Lucy. — "Proud  as  Lucifer,  shortas pie-crust." 


II. — INTERCEPTED  LETTER. 

As  we  have  already  introduced  the  reader 
without  ceremony  into  the  privacy  of  a  respect- 
able widow  lady's  abode,  which  property  is  her 
castle,  as  much  as  though  it  were  guarded  by  a 
brace  of  rampant  lions,  and  into  which,  because 
unguarded,  I  admit  we  had  no  more  actual  busi- 
ness to  intrude  ourselves,  than  had  the  disrepu- 
table Bangs,  hero  of  our  story;  but,  as  we  have 
done  so,  wilfully,  feloniously  (vide:  probing  into 
the  inner  life),  and  with  force  of  arms,  we  may 
as  well  hang  for  an  old  sheep  as  a  lamb,  and  as  it 
requires  rogaes  to  catch  rogues,  as  the  saying  is, 
we  may  as  well  follow  the  exemplary  widow  into 
a  private  apartment,  whither  she  immediately  re- 
tired on  closing  the  door  in  the  face  of  Lucy 
Barnes — poor  Lucy!  the  vulgar  creature  who 
gave  utterance  to  the  last  sentence  of  the  forego- 
ing chapter — and  listen  to  the  revelation  which 
follows,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  much  to 
the  credit  of  this  well  bred  and  censorious 
matron,  who  is  engaged  at  this  moment  with  a 
pen-knife  in  removing  the  envelope  to  Tom's 
letter. 

Mrs.  Sedley. — "Well,  who  would  have  imag- 
ined snch  presumption  ?"— cut- — cut — cut.  "  But 
she  shall  never  see  it.  No  one  but  myself 
shall  ever  know  of  this  !" — cut — cut.  "  Now  we 
will  see  what  the  presumptuous  puppy  has  dared 
to  say  to  my  darling."  (reads.)  "'Little  St. 
Jay,  August,'  um  !  'My  dear  "Mary/  I  would 
like  to  choke  him !  '  I  called  to  see  you  this  af- 
ternoon, because  I  knew  you  would  be  interested 
in  my  success.  But  your  mother  would  notper- 
mit  me  to  see  you  when  I  came,  so  I  am  now 
under  the  necessity  of  writing  to  you  to  inform 
you  of  that  which  I  had  hoped  to  have  done  by 
word  of  mouth.  My  dear  Mary,  don't  be  aston- 
ished at  what  I  am  about  to  say — it  is  a  secret 
I  between  us ;  I  have  not  even  mentioned  it  to  my 


own  mother,  though  I  shall  do  so  soon — on  my 
return  from  New  York.  I  have  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  engineer  to  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, for  five  years,  at  a  salary  of  twenty  thousand 
rubles  per  annum,  only  five  thousand  less  than 
tho  United  States  pays  to  her  president.'  My 
stars ! — Tom  Bangs  ! — goodness  gracious,  what 
does  this  meau?  'It  is  arranged  that  I  shall 
start  by  the  next  steamer.  O,  Mary,  I  have 
loved  you  ever  since  the  hour  I  swam  out  to  your 
relief,  when  your  boat  was  capsized  in  the  river, 
but  I  have  never  been  presumptuous  enough  to 
mention  it  till  carried  away  by  the  golden  pros- 
pect which  has  now  opened  before  me.  I  know 
that  I  am  wholly  unworthy  of  one  so  good 
and  pure  as  yourself,  but  I  love  you  with  my 
whole  soul,  and  shall  always  love  you,  and  your 
mother,  and  every  one  that  you  love,  whatever 
you  may  think  of  me  for  presuming  to  say  it.* 
I  declare  !  this  is  the  strangest  thing  ! — I  wonder 
if  I  am  asleep  or  awake  ?  Tom  Bangs  going  to 
Russia — salary  twenty  thousand  rubles  per  an- 
num— loves  Mary — no  doubt  he  has  offered  to 
marry  my  darling  in  this  very  letter — let  me  see, 
where  did  he  leave  off— really,  he  is  so  modest,  I 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  much  of  a  gentleman  I 
Appearances,  they  say,  are  often  deceitful,  and  I 
believe  it.  Let  me  see :  '  whatever  you  may 
think  of  me  for  presuming  to  say  it !' — this  is 
where  I  left  off.  Now  we  will  go  on.  'The 
world  is  opening  before  me,  but  what  is  success 
worth  if  we  are  to  be  forever  shut  out  from  the 
object  of  our  affections?'  Very  true.  'For  six 
years  my  constant  aim  has  been  to  make  myself 
worthy  of  you  and  your  family,  but  I  despair  of 
ever  being  worthy  of  so  pure  an  angel  as  your- 
self.' Really,  after  all,  the  young  man  i3  a  per- 
son of  very  nice  discernment,  and  Mary,  I  must 
acknowledge,  understood  him  much  better  than 
I.  '  I  am  poor,  it  is  true,  but  I  shall  now  soon 
be  in  prosperous  circumstances,  thank  Heaven. 
If  I  dared  to  believe  you  could  love  me,  with  all 
my  imperfections — love  me  enough  to  become 
mine  for  all  the  future,  it  would  be  the  crowning 
joy  of  my  life.  It  is  true  the  world  would  be 
very  dark  without  you,  but  I  will  not  ask  you  to 
mistake  gratitude  for  affection,  for  I  love  you  too 
deeply  and  too  disinterestedly  to  ask  even  the 
slightestsacrificeouyour  part.  Butif  you  should 
love  me  well  enough  to  consider  favorably  this 
homely  proposition  which  comes  from  a  heart 
whose  chief  aim  will  be  to  render  your  life  happy, 
and  could  your  mother  be  led  to  take  a  similar 
view,  nothing  would  give  me  greater  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction than  to  have  you  both  accompany  me  to 
Russia.'  Gracious  me !  this  seems  like  the  de- 
velopments of  some  wonderful  romance.  0,  how 
delightful  it  would  be  to  go  there,  and  to  see  the 
great  emperor,  Nicholas  ;  and  Tom,  too,  would 
be  so  honored  on  account  of  his  wonderful  fac- 
ulty to  build  engines.  Doctor  Malcolm  is  worth 
only  the  half  of  Tom's  salary  for  six  months, 
and  I  am  sure  his  practice  is  next  to  nothing,  so 
I  declare,  I  cannot  see  any  other  way  but  we 
must  be  under  the  necessity  of  disappointing 
him.  But  let  me  see  what  the  good-hearted 
creature  says  further:  'Could  you  but  become 
my  own  darling  wife,  Mary,  you  need  be  under 
no  delicacy  in  giving  me  a  direct  answer,  so  that 
I  can  secure  berths  for  three.  I  6hall  look  for 
your  letter  with  the  greatest  impatience/  How 
delicate  !  Who  would  have  looked  for  such  re- 
finement of  expression  ?  I  will  answer  for  her, 
my  dear  good  fellow !  You  shall  have  it  all 
your  own  way,  and  take  berths  for  three,  for  I 

know  my  darling  loves  you  !" 

#  *  #  #  /# 

Mrs.  Prim. — "  You  did  not  attend  the  wedding 
last  night,  Mrs.  Mudget?" 

Mudget — "No.  I  suppose  Mrs.  Sedley  did 
not  think  I  was  quite  good  enough ;  but  Mary 
is  a  good  girl,  in  spite  of  her  '  bringing  up/  and 
Mr.  Mudget  says  that  Tom  Bangs  always  had  a 
great  head,  if  people  in  Little  St.  Jay  had  only 
been  sharp  enough  to  discover  it.  How  soon 
will  they  start  on  their  voyage  to  Russia?" 

Mrs.  Prim. — "  They  leave  for  New  York  in  the 
morning,  and  the  steamer  starts  the  same 
evening." 

Mudget. — "  Well,  I  declare,  it  seems  almost  too 
strange  to  be  real,  after  all." 


IDIOSYWCRACIES  OF  GREAT  MEN. 

Haydn  and  Newton  worked  so  nervously  that 
they  required  to  be  alone.  Gluck  was  miserable 
unless  in  the  open  air.  It  was  in  the  centre  of  a 
meadow,  with  a  piano  forte  before  him,  that  he 
composed  his  "  Iphigenia."  Granville  wrought 
out  his  ideas  while  throwing  a  velvet  cap  against 
the  walls  and  ceiling,  or  playing  with  a  frog  in  a 
glass  of  water.  A  celebrated  French  preacher 
was  accustomed  to  stimulate  himself  by  strip- 
ping to  his  shirt  and  playing  on  a  violin. — Boston 
Transcript. 
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THE  "NIl'OLRON  PAVEMENT." 

The  accompanying  engraving  ropro- 
nontH  the  '*  NicolaoD  Pavement "  as  it 

appears    ut    the    crooning  of    Chirk  mid 

Washington  Streets  Id  the  city  of  Chlca- 
go,   i u i M*»i- .    Tho  i i j ■. < 1 1 .  -.  and  tho  an* 

finished  jiurtion  of  tho  street,  are  design- 
ed io  illumratu  this  manner  of  construct- 
ing tho  pnvutiieiit.  Thia  valuable  Ina 
provemoM  m  Street  paving  it*  tho  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Samuel  Nicolsoo  of  Boston, 
Mhmh.  Wo  find  in  a  pamphlet,  publish- 
ed  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Nieolson  in 
1865,  that,  having; been  for  many  yean 
tho  treasurer  and  superintendent  of  tho 
Ronton  and  Roxboxy  Mill  Corporation, 
whoso  roads  imd  avenues  extend  to  near- 
ly ten  miles  in  length,  and  wooing  the 
great  want  of  improvement  upon  tho  old 
mothodN  of  mono  paving  and  MeAdara- 
izing  streets  and  roads,  ho  gave  the  sub- 
jew  his  earnest  Investigation,  Mid  then 
determined,  thai  a  composition  of  wood, 
tar  and  gravel,  if  properly  oombioetl, 
would  make  a  more  perfect  roadway 
than  any  other  materials  ;  as  such  coni- 

fiositton  would  bo  eomparativoly  nuise- 
osh  nod  smooth,  bafe  and  easy  for  tho 
feet  of  horses,  prevent  earthy  exhala- 
tions, and  also  prevont  tho  entrance  of 
frost.  Mr.  Nicolson's  method  of  con- 
structing his  pavoment  is  as  follows  : — 
The  street,  being  properly  graded,  is 
covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  tar,  then  by 
n  flooring  of  boards  placed  lengthwise  of 
the  street,  then  with  another  thin  coat  of 
hot  tar ;  on  this  tho  paving  blocks  are 
placed.  The  blocks  are  cut  from  planks 
threo  or  four  inches  thick  and  six  inch- 
es long,  and  are  set  endwise  in  rows 
across  tho  street ;  between  the  rows  of 
blocks  thero  is  placed  a  t-trip  of  board 
about  one  ineh  thick  and  two  inches  wide,  over 
which  coarse  sand  or  gravel  is  rammed,  and  then 
hot  tar  is  poured  over  the  whole  surface  of  tho 
pavement,  penetrating  into  the  wood  and 
amongst  the  gravel,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  so 
solid  as  to  exclude  the  entrance  of  moisture ; 
whilst  the  tar  is  hot  the  whole  in  covered  thickly 
with  sand,  and  the  pavement  is  in  condition  for 
travel.  The  first  experiment  made  by  the  inven- 
tor was  upon  the  Western  Avenue,  in  1848, 
where  it  was  exposed  to  public  travel  for  more 
than  seven  years,  without  requiring  repairs.  It 
was  next  put  upon  Ma.-on  street  in  1854,  on 
West  street  and  Washington  street  in  1855,  on 
Chauncey  street  in  1856,  on  Exchange  street  in 
1857.  The  blnck  of  the  latter  pavement  is  of 
hard  wood,  and  now,  after  two  winters,  and  the 
hard  usage  to  which  the  pavement  of  that  street 
is  always  subjected,  its  appearance  and  promise 
of  durability  is  not  equalled  by  any.  stone  pave- 
ment in  this  city.  It  is  oflicially  stated  by  Mr. 
R.  Copeland,the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works 
of  the  city  of  Chicago,  that  a  portion  of  Welles 
street,  in  that  city,  was  paved  with  the  "  Nicpl- 
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son  Pavement "  in  1856,  that  it  has  received  no 
repairs,  is  now  in  perfectly  good  order,  and  looks 
likely  to  last  several  years  longer.  He  also 
states  that  there  is  now  laid  and  under  contract 
for  completion  this  fall,  thirty-one  thousand  square 
yards  of  the  above-named  pavement,  covering 
one  and  one  eighth  mile  of  streets  and  alleys.  That 
"  the  pavement  is  cleanly,  noiseless,  impervious 
to  water  and  frost,  affords  an  excellent  foot-hold 
for  horses,  and  is  in  all  respects  a  very  desirable 
pavement,  both  for  occupants  of  adjoining  build- 
ings and  for  persons  driving  over  it.  It  is  of 
great  value  in  tho  saving  of  wear  to  vehicles  and 
injury  to  horses."  There  are  many  testimonials 
concerning  the  sanitary  and  other  qualities  of 
this  pavement,  by  scientific  and  practical  men,  at 
our  command  ;  but  we  think  the  above  account 
of  this  valuable  invention  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
attention  to  a  subject  promising  so  much  comfort 
and  advantage  to  all  towns  and  cities.  The  pam- 
phlet referred  to  above  is  very  interesting  and  is 
rilled  with  facts  and  abounds  in  verified  state- 
ments, showing  the  excellence  of  this  system  of 
pavement,  in  every  point  of  view. 


BORROMEO  CHAPEL,  WEYBRIDGE,  EKG. 

The  irregular  building,  surrounded  by  trees 
and  shrubbery,  delineated  in  our  engraving,  is 
the  spot  where,  "  after  life's  fitful  hour,"  Louis 
Philippe,  ex-king  of  the  French,  and  the  beauti- 
ful and  intellectual  Duchess  d'  Orleans,  his 
daughter  in-law,  "sleep  well"  in  foreign  soil. 
For  the  moralist  or  the  poet  we  can  imagine  no 
fitter  theme  than  the  grave  of  Louis  Philippe. 
We  can  imagine  no  spot  of  "  hallowed  ground  " 
whereon  the  philosopher  can  better  erect  a  fabric 
of  solemn  reasoning  than  the  little  sanctuary  at 
Weybridge,  where  sleeps  the  late  King  of  the 
French. 

He  left  a  mark  behind 
Shall  pluck  the  shining  age  from  vulgar  time, 
And  give  it  whole  to  late  posterity! 

The  villnge  of  Weybridge  lies  about  one  mile 
southward  of  rhe  Weybridge  Station  on  the  South 
Western  Railway,  and  is  surrounded  by  some 
pleasant  scenery,  which  derives  a  picturesque 
character  from  "  the  splashing  water*  "  of  the 
river  Wey.     In  its  immediate  vicinity  is  Oat- 


CHAPEL   OF   BORROMEO,  WEYBRIDGE,  ENGLAND. BURIAL-PLACE   OF   LOUIS   PHILIPPE. 


lands  Park,  the  residence  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  and  after  his  death,  of  his  amiable  and 
benevolent  duchess.  There  is  a  famous  grotto 
in  the  park,  originally  formed  at  a  cost  of  £40,000, 
and  entirely  composed  of  minute  pieces  of  spar, 
rock,  minerals  and  shells.  But  the  tourist  chiefly 
visits  Weybridge  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
the  little  and  fantastic  chapel,  known  as  the 
Chapel  of  Borromeo,  wherein  are  interred  the 
remains  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  two  daughters, 
the  Duchesses  de  Nemours  and  D'Orleans.  It 
was  founded  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Tay- 
lor, several  years  since,  and  intended  as  s.  family 
mausoleum.  His  tomb  is  placed  in  the  crypt,  in 
proximity  to  those  of  the  king  and  the  princesses. 
The  tomb  of  Louis  Philippe  is  extremely  simple, 
and  distinguished  with  hut  little  ornament.  It 
bears  an  inscription  in  Latin,  recording  his  death 
at  Claremont,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1850,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  76,  and  gives  expression  to  the 
confident  hope  that  his  remains  wilt  yet  be  re- 
moved to  his  own  country  to  repose  with  the 
ashes  of  his  ancestors— "  avitas  inter  cineres." 
Wreaths  of  "  immortelles,"  and  vases  brimmed 
with  flowers  adorn  the  steps  of 
the  tomb.  The  chapel  is  Bur- 
rouuded  by  a  very  beautiful  gar- 
den, and  sheltered  by  graceful 
boughs,  through  which  delight- 
ful vistas  of  the  ample  heath 
and  distant  meadows  occasion- 
ally present  themselves.  The 
decease  of  Lonis  Philippe's 
daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess 
d'Orleans,  (Helene  Louisa  Eliz- 
abeth) took  place  May  18,  1858. 
On  her  son  rest  the  hopes  of 
those  who  yet  cherish  the  fond 
belief  that  France  will  regain 
her  lost  liberty,  under  the  shad- 
ow of  aconstitutional  monarchy. 
Whether  these  wishes  will  be 
realized  or  not  it  is  not  our  pro- 
vince to  inquire  ;  but  the  fact  of 
their  existence,  as  well  as  the 
singular  interest  attaching  to 
the  career  of  him  who  was  once 
extolled  as  tfce  Citizen  King, 
may  well  induce  the  traveller  to 
pause  for  awhile  at  the  Chapel 
of  Borromeo,  and  mu6e  by  the 
tombs  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his 
children.  We  doubt  whether 
all  history  presents  a  more  ro- 
mantic chapter,  or  one  more 
full  of  change  and  accident,  of 
surprising  elevation  and  sudden 
descent,  than  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe.  In  him  the  Orleans 
dynasty  begun,  and,  apparently, 
terminated.  With  him  com- 
menced in  France  the  experi- 
ence of  a  system  of  constitu- 
tional government,  which  fell, 
as  it  had  risen,  wirh  him  His 
life  was  one  of  sudden  and  ex- 
treme changes,  and  he  died  at 
last,  under  the  roof  of  an  Eng- 
lish palace,  and  now  lies  sleep- 
ing in  a  grave  upon  English 
ground.  Never  whs  monarch 
less  lored  than  Louis  Philippe 
— except  in  the  bosom  of  bis 
family — where  the  best  side  of 
his  character  was  displayed  as 
an  siffectionaie  father  and  a 
decorous  husband.  Never  was 
monarch  less  loved,  fur  no  man 
believed  in  him,  while  all  men 
helieved  in  his  insincerity;  for 
it  was  suspected  that  he  looked 
upon  his  ministers  as  mere 
tools,  to  be  laken  up  and 
ihrown  aado  at>  his  purposes 
required. 
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|)0.ei's  €axmx. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
SONG. 

DT  JAMR3  FRANKLIN  FITTS. 

There  are  rude  winds  to-night— hear  them  Bobbing  and 
eighing ! 

They  tap  on  the  windows,  they  rattle  the  door; 
Now  toning  their  voice  to  the  wail  of  the  dying, 

Now  shrieking  together  in  sonorous  roar. 
Yet  I  care  not,  I  care  not — within  is  my  Eden, 

The  firelight  grows  strong  as  the  red  flames  arise, 
And  thus  in  my  castle  I  revel  and  wassail, 

Dear  soul,  in  the  beautiful  light  of  thine  eyes!  - 

There  are  black  clonds  to-night,  how  they  riotin  thunder! 

flow  dark  are  their  curtains,  the  banners  of  death! 
They  have  lightnings  in  check,  with  a  mission  to  sunder, 

And  scatter  the  bodies  of  men  with  their  breath! 
But  I  care  not,  I  care  not — my  Eden  is  cloudless, 

No  death-bearing  flame  from  its  bosom  may  rise, 
Save  the  flame  that  is  laden  with  love  of  a  maiden, 

The  beautiful  light  of  the  soul  in  thine  eyes ! 

0,  cares  and  perplexities,  cease  your  vain  mission! 

Te  legions  of  sorrows,  I  laugh  at  your  powers : 
Leave,  leave,  and  forever,  this  palace  elysian, 

Begone  from  my  sight,  in  these  fair  sunny  hours. 
I  care  not,  albeit  on  the  morrow  you'll  And  me. 

And  cause  me  to  grieve  with  most  pitiable  sighs ; 
Here,  love  is  my  pleasure,  unstinted  in  measure, 

For  here  is  the  beautiful  light  of  thine  eyes! 

TRUTH  OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 
This  book,  this  holy  book,  on  every  line 
Marked  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity, 
On  every  leaf  bedewed  with  drops  of  love 
Divine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stamped 
From  first  to  last,  this  ray  of  sacred  light, 
This  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Mercy  brought  down,  and  in  the  night  of  Time 
Stands,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious  bow, 
And  evermore  beseeching  men,  with  tears 
And  earnest  sighs,  to  read,  believe,  and  live. 

Pollock. 

AUTUMN. 

Wilt  thou  fly 
With  laughing  autumn  to  the  Atlantic  isles, 
And  range  with  him  the  Hesperian  field,  and  see, 
Where'er  his  fingers  touch  the  fruitful  grove, 
The  branches  shoot  with  gold;  where'er  his  step 
Marks  the  glad  soil,  the  tender  clusters  glow 
With  purple  ripeness,  and  invest  each  hill, 
As  with  the  blushes  of  an  evening  sky  ?— Akenside. 

PERFECTIONS  OF  CREATION. 
In  the  vast  and  the  minute,  we  see 
The  unambiguous  footsteps  of  the  God 
Who  gives  its  lustre  to  an  insect's  wing, 
And  wheels  hi3  throne  upon  the  rolling  worlds. 

Cowper. 


M\tm'$  fey  fcfe. 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  READER. 

—  Quite  an  event  in  our  world  of  art  has  been  the  ex- 
hibition of  two,  or  rather  three  pictures  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  at  Williams  &  Everett's.  We  say  three,  because, 
although  the  "  Muleteers  "  and  the  "  Highland  Cattle  " 
are  her  work  alone,  she  painted  the  capital  hull's  head 
on  which  she  is  represented  as  leaniug  in  Edouard  Du- 
bufo's  picture  of  her.  Charming  indeed  are  these  pic- 
tures—full of  life,  of  nature,  of  rich  color  and  expres- 
sion. Admirable  in  drawing,  in  grouping,  in  management 
of  light  and  shade,  they  absolutely  defy  criticism.  There 
is  a  breadth  and  force  in  all  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  works 
which  command  admiration.  Every  touch  is  in  the 
right  place,  and  every  touch  is  firmly  put  on.  There  is 
no  hesitancy,  no  vacillation  in  her  treatment.  There  is 
none  of  that  "  dodging"  of  detail,  which  ignorance  of 
anatomy  eometimes  forces  a  painter  to  adopt,  aud,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  ostentation  of  technical  knowledge  which 
so  many  art-pedants  iudulge  in.  Her  animals  do  not 
seem  to  ".pose."  The  canvass  mirrors  nature,  as  the  soul 
of  the  painter  mirrors  it.   Certainly,  among  living  animal 

painters,  Rosa  Bonheur  stauds  pre-eminent One  of 

our  Scotch  exchanges  mentions  a  rather  laughable  inci- 
dent which  occurred  the  other  day  on  Lochleven,  with  a 
keen  disciple  of  the  rod,  by  a  monster  trout  boltiog  off 
with  his  rod,  measuriog  fourteen  feet  in  lengtfe  a  reel- 
and  about  forty  yards  of  line  and  cast  line.  In  the  keen- 
ness of  the  moment  he  had  allowed  the  rod  to  slip  out  of 
his  hand,  when  it  as  suddenly  disappeared  to  the  bottom. 
A  large  trout,  weighing  upwards  of  eight  pounds,  was 
found  dead  in  the  loch  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  it  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  identical  trout  which  had 

evinced  such  extraordinary  rapacity Prince  Lucien 

Bonaparte  has  printed  a  catalogue  of  the  works  edited  by 
him  in  the  various  dialects  of  Europe — also  a  list  of 
works  now  in  press.  The  more  recent  works  are  the 
Canticles  in  Basque,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  in  the 
vulgar  dialects  of  Venetia,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Bergamo. 
Among  other  labors,  the  prince  has  printed  the  Song  of 
Solomon  in  four  English  dialects— Lowland  Scotch,  and 
tho  dialects  of  Cumberland,  Newcastle,  and  Westmore- 
land, preserving,  for  the  iise  of  linguists  and  historians, 
the  exact  state  of  language  in  those  districts,  as  spoken 

by  the  native  population  in  the  reign  of  Victoria The 

Ost  Deutsche  Post,  in  contradiction  of  a  statement  made 
that  there  are  no  Protestants  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
gives  an  account  of  their  numbers  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  empire,  and  concludes  by  sajing  that  Protestant- 
ism is  represented   there  by  3,000,000 M.  E.  de  Gir- 

ardin,  in  his  new  pamphlet,  thus  defines  war:  li  War  is 
murder;  war  is  robbery.  It  is  robbery  and  murder 
taught  and  commanded  by  governments  to  the  people  ; 
it  is  robbery  aud  murder  proclaimed,  blazoned,  dignified 
and  crowned  ;  it  is  robbery  and  murder  without  punish- 


ment and  shame,  with  impunity  and  glory ;  it  is  robbery 
and  murder  rescued  from  the  scaffold  by  the  arch  of  tri- 
umph ;  it  is  legal  absurdity,  for  it  is  society  commanding 
what  it  prohibits  and  prohibiting  what  it  commands, 
recompensing  what  it  punishes  and  punishing  what  it 
recompenses,  glorifying  what  it  brands  and  branding 
what  it  glorifies.  The  fact  is  the  same;  the  name  alone 
is  different."  The  pamphlet  has  an  appendix  containing 
the  names  of  those  who  have  condemned  war.  By  the 
side  of  Pascal  is  to  be  found  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  by 
the  side  of  Rousseau,  Louis  Philippe;  Napoleon  I.  and 
Napoleon  III.  nnite  in  the  same  anathema  against  war 
and  the  same  exaltation  of  the  advantages  of  peace.  The 
author  proposes  a  European  confederation,  and  points 
out  four  different  modes  of  reducing  or  abolishing  the 

immense  armies  and  fleets  of  the  great  powers A 

new  work  by  M.  Victor  Hugo,  entitled  "  La  Legende  des 
Siecles,"  is  about  to  be  published.  In  this  work,  which 
has  been  long  in  the  contemplation  of  the  author,  M. 
Victor  Hugo  describes  under  the  mask  of  some  heroical 
or  historical  personage,  the  aspirations  and  sufferings  of 
the  human  race.  Each  of  these  dramas  represents  a 
phase  of  history  from  the  fall  of  Eve  to  the  present  era, 
and  possesses  an  action  and  interest  of  its  own.  The 
first  volume  is  divided  into  six  parts;  the  first  compre- 
hends the  period  from  Eve  to  our  Saviour;  the  second, 
the  FaU  of  Rome;  the  third,  Islam;  the  fourth,  the 
Christian  Heroic  Age ;  the  fifth,  the  Knight  Errants;  the 

sixth,  the  Thrones  of  the  Orient Miss  Heron  has 

been  playing  at  the  Howard  Atheneeumiu  Mrs.  Batc- 
roan's    "Geraldine"  with  great  success The  New 

York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  Mr.  Everett's  address, 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  Webster  Statue,  his  most 

masterly  oratorical  effort Many  are  the  stories  stiU 

related  about  Lord  Seymour,  the  eccentric  English  noble- 
man who  died  lately  in  Paris,  and  his  prowess;  among 
others,  that  he  once  put  seven  policemen,  who  tiied  to 
interfere  with  his  amusements,  into  a  big  tub,  and  set  a 
green -grocer's  stall,  from  the  Marche  des  Innocents,  on 
the  top  of  it;  and  how,  another  time,  he  floored  a  whole 
regiment  of  commissionaires,  who,  attracted  by  his  fame, 
had  come  expressly  to  his  residence  to  try  ule  box." 
Lord  Seymour  led  a  wild  life  in  Paris,  and  wasted  count- 
less sums  of  money,  but  he  lefta  large  fortune  to  the 

hospitals  and  poor  of  London  and  Paris Dr.  James 

Turnbult,  physician  to  the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary, 
says,  "  General  observation  of  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lungs,  as  well  as  the  results  in  some  of  the  previous  cases, 
enable  me  to  express  with  confidence  the  opinion  that 
perfect  recovery  in  the  early  stage  may  not  unfrequently 
be  permanent;  that  it  may  likewise  be  so  in  those  ad- 
vancing into  the  second  stage,  when  the  extent  of  disease 
is  limited;  but  that  in  those  in  the  third  stage,  where 
one  or  more  cavities  exist,  perfect  recovery  is  so  rare  that 
it  can  be  permanent  only  in  exceptional  cases.  It  is, 
however,  satisfactory  to  know  that,  though  the  ultimate 
result  in  these  cases  must  be  very  generally  unfavorable, 
the  disease  may  often  be  suspended,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  health  enjoyed  by  the  patient  for  an  indefinite  period 

of  years In  the  advertising  columns  of  the  New 

York  Evening  Post  is  tho  following,  from  the  notice  pub- 
lished by  the  property  clerk  of  the  police  commissioners : 
"Also  a  horse  and  watch  stoleu  from  the  pocket  of  a  man 

who  was  asleep  in  the  street." There  are  in  the 

ducal  palace  at  Mantua  a  few  very  small  apartments, 
perhaps  six  or  seven,  leading  one  into  another.  They  are 
not  six  feet  high,  and  may  be  about  eight  square.  They 
are  now  bare  whitewashed  rooms,  with  no  doors  or  furni- 
ture, though  in  one,  called  the  kitchen,  is  a  raised  plat- 
form with  steps.  You  ascend  to  these  rooms  by  one  or 
two  proportionately  diminutive  flights  of  steps.  The  young 
man  who  shows  the  building  says  they  were  built  by 
some  duke  of  Mantua  for  his  dwarfs In  Now  Or- 
leans, recently,  at  a  big  4te,  a  man  named  Jules  Dreux, 
of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  2,  being  in  danger  of 
burning,  saved  his  life  in  some  miraculous  manner,  upon 
the  exact  particulars  of  which  the  papers  disagree,  some 
saying  that  he  jumped  across  the  street  to  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  opposite,  and  others  insisting  that  he  came 
down  a  five-story  ladder  in  three  jumps.  An  honest 
Dutchman,  who  saw  the  whole  affair,  says  that  Jules 
took  the  "  grapple  rope,"  fastened  one  end  of  it  to  the 
roof  of  the  burniDg  building,  threw  the  other  end,  to 
which  was  attached  the  iron  grapple,  across  the  street, 
caught  it  on  the  roof  of  the  house  opposite,  and  hauled 
it  taut.  Having  thus  extemporized  a  tight  rope,  he 
took  a  crowbar    for  a    balance-pole,    and    deliberately 

walked  across The  Empress  Josephine  was  very  fond 

of  perfume,  and  above  all,  of  musk.  Her  dressing-room 
was  filled  with  it,  in  spite  of  Napoleon's  frequent  remon- 
strances. Forty  years  have  elapsed  since  her  death,  and 
the  present  owner  of  Malmaison  has  had  the  walls  of 
that  dressing-room  repeatedly  washed  and  painted;  but 
neither  scrubbing,  aquafortis,  nor  paint,  has  been  able 
to  remove  the  smell  of  the  empress's  musk,  which  con- 
tinues as  strong  as  if  the  bottle  which  contained  it  had 

been  but  yesterday  removed Punch  has  a  very  good 

sketch  illustrative  of  the  amnesty  recently  issued  by 
Napoleon.  It  represents  a  schoolroom,  on  the  wall  of 
which  i3  a  map  of  Europe.  The  schoolmistress  is  Liberty 
herself,  who  is  teaching  Master  Louis  Napoleon  how  to 
write.  On  the  ground  are  the  broken  drum,  a  toy  sword, 
and  a  little  dancing  figure  of  Polichinello.  On  a  huge 
blackboard  Master  Napoleon,  with  a  small  body  encased 
in  a  child's  tunic  and  lace  pants,  has  just  chalked  the 
word  Amnesty  in  good  fair  letters,  his  hand  having  been 

guided  in  that  good  work  by  bis  Celestial  monitress A 

Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  relates  a 
stroke  of  good  fortune  which  has  fallen  upon  a  young 
Frenchman,  M.  Andre  de  Goy,  who  was,  as  he  says,  at 
one  time  professor  of  French  at  Harvard  College,  and 
editor  of  a  paper  which  bad  a  brief  existence  in  New 
York.  He  obtaiued  a  scanty  support  by  writing  for  the 
Paris  press,  when  a  relative,  who  he  supposed  had  for- 
gotten him,  died,  leaving  him  heir  to  a  fortune  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  francs.  .,.*.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press,  at  Mankato,  Minnesota,  says  that  the 
sportsmen  are  having  lively  times  this  fall,  game  being 
very  abundant — prairie  chickens,  ducks  aud  geese  are 

shot  by  the  hundred The  great  balloon,  the  City  of 

New  York,  with  which  it  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lowe, 


the  aeronaut,  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  when  fully  inflated 

will  be  350  feet  in  height A  Michigan  judge  recently 

started  to  hold  the  fall  term  of  his  circuit  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  The  place  at  which  the  first  court  was  to 
be  held  could  only  be  reached  by  travelling  ninety  miles 
through  the  woods.  The  judge  and  his  companion  lost 
their  way,  and  wandered  through  swamps  and  marshes 
for  five  days,  and  camped,  out  six  nights, — and  all  on 
three  days'  allowance  of  provisions.  They  finally  reached 
the  place  from  whence  they  set  out,  and  took  a  fresh 

start "  Captain,"  said  a  French  soldier  of  the  army 

of  Italy,  "  I  should  like  to  carry  home  a  souvenir  of  this 
country  to  my  sweetheart.  The  corporal  says  that  the 
best  thing  they  have  produced  here  is  their  Raphaels. 
Now,  would  it  not  be  well  to  carry  her  back  a  few  of 

them?" In  the  middle  of  the  road  between  Niagara 

and  Queenstown  there  stands  an  old  oak  tree,  which  pos- 
sesses considerable  historical  interest  from  a  tradition 
connected  with  it.  It  is,  that  in  one  of  his  pedestrian 
excursions  to  the  falls,  the  "Bard  of  Erin  "  sat  down 
under  its  wide-spreading  branches,  and  composed  the 
"  Woodpecker  Tapping."  It  goes  by  the  name  of  "Tom 
Moore's  Oak."    It  is  gradually  yielding  to  the  destroyer 

of  all  things,  and  has  lost  all  appearance  of  vitality A 

man  who  was  arrested  at  Detroit  recently,  disguised  in 
female  garments,  proved  to  be  a  horse-thief  who  broke 
jail  a  short  time  since  at  Whitby,  Ontario  county,  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  Toronto,  and  assumed  the  disguise  of 

a  female  the  more  readily  to  effect  his  escape The 

Virginia  papers  advocate  a  general  celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Yorktown,  on  the  19th  of  this 
month.  They  propose  that  all  the  citizsn  soldiery  shall 
encamp  upon  the  battle  ground  and  celebrate  the  day  in 

a  proper  style The  amount  of  unpaid  water  rents 

in  New  York  for  the  year  1S53,  with  15  per  cent,  added 
as  a  penalty  for  non-payment,  was  upwards  of  S55,0C0. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  San  Juan  affair  is  making  a  great  etir  in  England, 
and  calls  forth  many  saucy  articles  from  the  British 
press.  The  London  Post  characterizes  Harney's  conduct 
as  totally  opposed  to  the  first  principles  of  public  law, 
and  hopes  the  American  government  will  disavow  it. — The 
Daily  News  announces  that  Lord  Clyde  will  retire  from 
the  command  of  the  Indian  army  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  who 
played  a  prominent  part  In  suppressing  the  rebellion. — 
General  Mansfield  is  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Bombay  army. — The  Independence  Beige  says  that  Lord 
Cowley  and  Count  Walewski  had  been  commissioned  to 
arrange  the  basis  of  co-operation  between  England  and 
France  in  prosecuting  the  Chinese  war.  Three  91-gun 
ships  were  under  orders  for  foreign  service  at  Portsmouth, 
and  four  gun-boats  were  being  prepared  with  all  haste 
for  China.  The  utmost  activity  prevailed  at  Woolwich 
and  elsewhere  in  getting  off  ammunition,  etc. — The 
Times  Paris  correspondence  says  if  the  reports  of  the  day 
may  be  credited,  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  settlement  of 
the  Italian  question,  which  should  satisfy  all  parties,  and 
the  general  impression  was  that  tho  political  horizon  was 
likely  soon  to  be  clearer  than  for  some  time  past.— The 
Constitutionnel  had  given  piominence  to  an  editorial,  in 
which  it  calls  on  England  to  side  with  France  on  the 
Italian  question,  and  the  article  was  regarded  as  an  ap- 
peal to  England  to  assist  diplomatically,  in  extricating 
the  emperor  from  difficulties  engendered  at  Villafranca  — 
The  French  outposts  on  the  frontiers  of  Morocco  had 
been  several  times  fiercely  attacked  by  the  native  tribes, 
but  they  had  been  repulsed.  The  government  of  Mo- 
rocco is  not  implicated  in  these  attacks. — Garibaldi  had 
issued  a  letter,  publicly  acknowledging  his  admiring 
gratitude  to  the  patriotic  population  of  the  Italian  Tyrol 
for  the  heroism  of  their  services  during  the  war. 

Turkey. 

Disturbances  have  taken  place  in  Candia,  caused  by 
the  collection  of  certain  taxes  from  the  Greeks.  Five  tax 
gatherers  had  been  murdered.  Two  battalions  of  sol- 
diers had  been  sent  to  arrest  the  ringleaders.  A  Circas- 
sian deputation  had  arrived  at  Constantinople  and  pre- 
sented to  the  ambassadors  of  the  several  powers  a  protest 
against  the  invasion  of  their  coun^  by  Russia,  and 
stating  that  the  whole  of  their  provinces  would  be  forced 
to  submit,  if  abandoned  by  the  Porte. 

French.  Exiles. 

Two  additional  prominent  French  exiles  publish  in  the 
London  Times  their  views  of  the  late  amnesty.  M.  E. 
Guinet  declines  to  accept  it,  denying  the  right  of  the 
emperor  to  proscribe  or  pardon  him.  Felix  Pyatt  deter- 
mines, as  a  matter  of  policy,  to  accept  the  amnesty  and 
return  to  France,  where,  he  thinks,  patriots  may  do 
more  good  than  by  remaining  aloof. 

The  Sues  Canal. 

The  London  representative  of  the  Suez  Canal  scheme 
has  issued  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  com- 
pany, having  commenced  operations,  is  determined  to 
continue  them  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  It  is  reported 
iu  Paris  that  France  had  notified  the  Porte  that  it  does 
not  intend  to  treat  the  Suez  Canal  affair  as  a  political 
affair. 

French.  Military  System. 

A  majority  of  the  French  generals  who  commanded  iu 
the  late  war  have  given  a  strong  opinion  against  the  sys- 
tem of  temporary  and  renewable  leave  of  absence.  Men 
who  were  recalled  from  their  families  and  workshops  only 
proved  middling  soldiers.  A  military  committee  is  ex- 
pected to  be  appointed  on  the  question. 

French  Uniforms. 

A  commission  is  sitting  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
making  some  alteration  iu  the  uniform  of  the  army. 
Ease  and  simplicity  are  the  order  of  the  day;  and  there 
is  as  much  writing  on  the  subject  as  would  fill  the  fash- 
ionable columns  of  Le  Follet  upon  the  ladies'  toilet  for 
many  successive  months.  . 


Bobberies  at  Hotels. 

A  lady  guest  at  a  hotel  in  Dieppe  was  robbed  of  1200 
francs  in  notes,  a  watch,  and  other  articles  of  value  to 
the  amount  of  1000  francs.  She  had  not  negligently  left 
them  exposed,  and  had  locked  the  door  of  her  room  upon 
leaving  it  before  the  robbery,  consequently  a  tribunal 
ordered  the  landlord  to  refund  the  whole  amount,  the 
responsibility  being  thrown  on  him  by  law  of  answering 
for  robberies  effected  in  his  house  when  no  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  person  robbed  could  be  proved. 

"Vestvali  in  Paris. 

Nothing  is  talked  of  in  Paris,  but  the  armor  of  Madle. 
Vestvali  in  the  part  of  Romeo.  It  is  of  aluminium,  cost 
S3200,  and  only  weighs  four  pounds.  That  worn  by 
Madame  Pasta,  in  the  same  part  was  of  fine  steel,  weighed 
thirty-seven  pounds,  was  made  at  the  royal  works  in 
Prussia,  and  cost  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Empress's  Present. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  has  just  presented  the  dress 
worn  by  her  on  her  first  appearance  at  church,  after  the 
birth  of  the  prince  imperial,  the  embroidery  of  which 
cost  twenty-five  thousand  franc?,  to  the  statue  of  the 
Virgin  on  the  altar  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  Marseilles. 

Garibaldi. 

General  Garibaldi  has  put  forth  an  order  of  the  day 
contradicting  the  malicious  report  about  the  Tuscan 
troops  being  unserviceable.  He  says  he  finds  them  gal- 
lant, soldierlike  men,  fit  for  any  exploit,  and  their  disci- 
pline perfect,  as  he  will  show  should  an  enemy  appear. 

Bologna. 

The  National  Assembly  of  Bologna  has  adopted  resolu- 
tions declaring  that  the  people  of  the  Romagna  desire 
annexation  to  the  constitutional  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Bologna  was 
illuminated  in  honor  of  the  event. 

Ferdinand  Flocon. 

M.  Ferdinand  Flocon,  member  of  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment established  in  Paris  in  1S4S,  has  written  a  letter 
to  a  Swiss  paper  announcing  his  intention  to  decline  to 
avail  himself  of  the  amnesty  lately  published  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

Honors  to  the  Dead. 

The  Nouvelliste  states  that,  by  a  decision  of  the  em- 
peror, the  names  of  officers  of  all  ranks  who  were  killed 
during  the  war  in  Italy  are  to  be  inscribed  on  marble 
tablets,  and  placed  iu  the  Museum  of  Versailles. 

Germany. 

Agitation  iu  Germany  was  increasing,  in  favor  of  a 
firm,  strong  and  central  government,  and  for  the  convo- 
cation of  a  national  assembly,  in  lieu  of  the  present  diet. 
Prussia  is  called  to  take  the  initiative. 

Morocco. 

Madrid  journals  say  that  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  has 
declared  traitors  the  tribes  on  the  coast  who  insulted  the 
Spanish  flag,  and  had  promised  to  inflict  summary  chas- 
tisement upon  them. 
French  Coinage. 

During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  tho  French  mints 
have  coined  to  the  amount  of  2,770,864,775  francs  in 
gold,  and  176,908,231  francs  in  silver. 
Algeria. 

The  Monitcur  publishes  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
Algiers,  showing  that  the  recent  harvests  in  that  colony 
have  been  satisfactory. 
The  Papal  Army. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  papal  army  is  not  in  condition 
to  act  against  the  forces  of  Romagna,  led  by  Garibaldi. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Richardson's  New  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte.  Bos- 
ton: Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

The  volume  before  us  is  a  large,  strongly-bound  and 
elegant  quarto  of  about  240  pageg,  by  Nathan  Richard- 
son, author  of  the  "  Modern  School  for  the  Piano  Forte." 
It  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  all  other  instruction  books 
in  adaptation,  classification,  progression  and  facility  of 
comprehension.  The  plan  is  original.  The  text  is  illus- 
trated by  numerous  diagrams,  and  the  selected  passages 
are  from  the  works  of  the  great  musical  composers.  A 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  first  principles  of  Harmony 
Thorough  Bass.  The  typographical  execution  of  the 
work  is  faultless. 

Almost  a  Heroine.  By  the  author  of  "  Charles  Auches- 
ter,"  "Counterparts,"  etc.  Boston:  Ticknor  & 
Fields.    12mo.     pp.  399. 

It  is  enough  for  the  reading  public  to  know  that  this 
work  is  by  tne  author  of  "  Charles  Auchester,"  one  of 
the  very  best  novels  of  the  century,  to  induce  them  to 
procure  and  peruse  it.  No  disappointment  will  follow; 
for  this  work  is,  in  most  respects,  quite  up  to  the  high 
standard  of  its  predecessors.  We  shall  spoil  the  pleasure 
of  our  friends  by  attempting  an  analysis  of  this  highly 
interesting  story. 

Dow's  Patent    Sermons.      By  Dow,  Jr.      4th    Series. 

Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.    12mo.  pp.  288. 

A  variety  of  topics  are  here  treated  in  a  quaint,  felici- 
tous style,  which  has  made  "Dow,  Jr."  a  household 
word  iu  America.    For  sale  by  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown. 

The  Book  of  1000  Comic  Stories.    By  the  author  of 

Mrs.   Partington's  Carpet  Bag  of  Fun.    New  York: 

Dick  &  Fitzgerald. 

A  vast  heap  of  anecdotes,  comic  songs,  sketches,  con- 
undrums, etc.,  gathered  from  all  sources,  and  illustrated 
by  210  humorous  engravings.  No  one  who  thinks  laugh- 
ter is  wicked  ought  even  to  peep  between  the  covers. 
For  sale  by  G.  W.  Cottrell,  36  Cornhill. 
Tbe  Dictionary  of  Love.     By  Theocritus  Junior.    New 

York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald. 

Within  the  compass  of  275  pages,  the  compiler  of  this 
volume  has  contrived  to  present  a  history  of  the  tender 
passion,  innumerable  quotations  from  ancient  and  mod- 
ern writers  on  the  subject,  formulas  for  love-letters,  and 
a  variety  of  collateral  matters.  The  work  is  very  hand- 
somely got  up.    For  sale  by  G.  W.  Cottrell,  36  Cornhill. 

The  Logic   of  Political  Economy,  and  other  Papers. 

By  Thomas  De  Quiacey.    Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields. 

18mo.    pp.  387. 

Besides  the  essay  which  gives  its  title  to  this  elegant 
volume,  there  are  papers  called  the  '■  Life  of  Milton," 
the  "  Suliotes,"  the  u  Fatal  Marksman,"  "The  Incog- 
nito," "The  Dice,"  and  "  King  of  Hajti."  The  "Fatal 
Marksman  "  is  the  story  of  Der  Frej  schutz,  which  had  a 
prodigious  circulation  on  its  first  appearance,  and  which 
is  now  first  acknowledged' as  De  Quincey'B. 
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fry-  Terms  kor  Advertising1.—  Twmty-fiv*  rtnta  /'" 
line.  AdvertlneinentH  mUBt  be  sent  in  two  week*  lit  ad 
▼uncoof  the  period  of  their  publication,  U  our  lnrgu 
edition  occupies  fbwtem  days  In  priming.    Addwu 

M.  M.  IIALLOU,  Publish- e  and  ftoprirtor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  

OPPOSITE  TREMONT  HOUSE, 

72  Ti-cmont  Sired,  Bnsloii. 

(BUSHMAN    &   RltOOKS  nn.  fully  prepand  to  Klvii 
/  tholr  aiutonuua  a  aorlea  or  tiu<  grontoat  burgnlna  oym 
ottered  In  nils  city  In 

Lace  Goods,  Embroideries,  White  Goods, 
French  Veils,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Under 
Garments,  Skirts,  French  Corsets, 
Ribbons,  Flowors,  Ruches, 
Linen  Goods,  House- 
keeping Goods, 
Muslins, 
CAMBRICS,  NAINSOOKS,  BRILLIANTS,  elc.  etc. 

10  Dnlra  of  rail  11US3U  CIUSII  tor  0  1-4  Ola.  ujiird 
An  hivoloo  of  SKIRTS  tor  37  1-2  eonts. 
8KHLT  SUPPORTERS  tor  12  1-2  rants. 
tfLEIiCY  LINED  HOSIERY. 
NEW  RIBBONS  opoulng  every  week.    C'lieap. 
NBW  FRENCH  FLOWERS.    Choke  stylos. 
INFANTS'  EMBROIDERED  WAISTS. 
COLLARS,  SLEEVES  INSETS. 
EDGELNQS  AND  INSERTIONS.    Cheap. 
LADIES  arid  GENTS  TJNDERVESTS,  nil  stylOB-cheap. 
HEAVY  RIBBED  WOOL  HOSE,  21  cents. 
BEST  FRENCH  KID  GLOVES,  63  cents. 
NEW  FRENCH  AND  SHETLAND  VEILS,  26  cents,  60 
cents,  and  S?l. 

Liulies,  PIcnsc  Call  and  Examine  for  Yourselves, 
JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHIXE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  machine   fnlly  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CITSHMAW,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  TreiuoiU  Bow,  Boston. 

SEA    FOAM   PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.     Also, 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Gases, 

FRENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING  AND   REPAIRING   DOSE  AT   SHORT   NOTICE. 

E.   BBOWrV,  Anolhccnry, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St.,  Boston.     octl5 

NEW     stoke: 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS'  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

THE    subscribers    would    respectfully    inform    their 
friends  and  the  public  that  they  have  opened  the 
new  and  spacious  store,  No.  "27    Winter  Street, 

where  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  Ladies',  Gentlemen's 
and  Children's  HOSIERY,  GLOVES,  and  UNDER-GAR- 
MENTS  of  every  style  and  quality.  Also,  TARNS, 
THREADS,  and  such  articles  as  are  usually  kept  in 
Thread  Stores. 

DIX    &     EVANS, 

No.  27  Winter  Street, Boston. 

NE  W    EDITION 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU. 

WRITTEN   BT   ntS  YOUNGEST    SON, 

IflAIUBIN     M .    BALIjOT. 

THE  steady  demand  which  this  valuable  work  has  met 
with,  from  the  first  week  of  its  publication,  speaks 
more  for  its  intrinsic  merit  than  any  review  could  do. 
It  is  a  worthy  monument,  reared  by  a  filial  hand,  to  the 
memory  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination  delighted  to 
honor.  The  Biography  commences  with  the  boyhood  of 
the  subject,  and  brings  him  step  by  step,  and  year  by 
year,  to  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life.  The  labors 
of  faith,  of  mental  culture,  of  physical  endurance,  and 
of  public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  33  Cornhill,  Boston. 


PIANOS  AND  JMELODEOXS  TO  LET 

AT  VEBY  LOW  PRICES. 
S3  TO  ©13  PER  QUARTER, 

with  no  charge  for  rent,  if  purchased  within  one  year. 
OLIVER  BITKOJI  &  Co., 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


GAS  STEAK  BKOILEKS. 

riIHE  public  are  invited  to  call  and  examine  this  new 
X  invention,  which  I  now  offer  for  sale,  and  warrant 
that  a  tough  beef  steak  whan  cooked  in  this  apparatus 
shall  be  rendered  equally  as  tender  as  the  surloin  steak  when 
cooked  over  charcoal  fire. 
Gas  Cooking  Apparatus. 

Ga»  Flat-iron  HScntcrs. 

Gas  Fixtures  ami  Pipe. 

W .     F .     SHAW, 

may2S  tf       174  Washington,  opposite  BromBeld  St. 

MEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap 
and  returned  11  one  week. 


s 


NEW  <:OOUIN4J  RANGE. 

IV  tfaoH  requiring  Bongos  win  thoroughly  examine  my 
Doubts  "'■"'  Range,  patented  January,  1869,  the; 
win  iee  suoh  Important  and  perfect  arrangement!  of  Mlf< 
regulating  fluee  around  the  otod  [enuring  the  ovoni  to 
base  qulok  and  porfoetly  oven,  without  too  usual  *oxn- 

tloui  compliant! f  dampen),  togethor  with  uuparal' 

loUdi aomy  In  fuel,  superior  Qua  heavy  autlngit  and 

Hit i'ii  workmanship,  and  euoh  flattorlng  tajtlmony 

irinii  tint  Largo  Dumber  of  Range!  In  ue»,  iha (  not  ono 
liimHi'luHipur  In  a  hundred  will  be  likely  hi  UJO  any  Other 
Range  at  any  price,  an  It.  conta  an  much  to  net,  and  twice, 
an  much  to  feed,  a  poor  lUn^e  nn  It  dnoH  tlilri,  A  vurluty 
of  slcea,  with  or  without  wuter  bookj  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtalnod  at  my  itano,  DO  and  101  Dlaok- 
ntono  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  MiuirifMd,  Huhn,  Abo, 
a  large  aseortmont  of  my  Com  Furuaers,  now  In  general 
Ute,  and  which  have  proved  to  bit  the  boat  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  healing  mid  veutllutlng  ImlMlnn^  In  thin 
country.  ootlG  8w  UAHDNKlt  CIULSON. 

TKimmirvos, 

CORSETS, 

Watchsp;ing  Skirts, 

CHENILLES, 

Head  Dresses 

COLFffURES, 

AND 

TliiTtid  Store  Goods. 

ALSO, 

Zephyr  AVools, 

PRINTED 
CHINCHILLA, 

AND 

SHADES 

Of  all  Colors, 
2,  4,  AND  8  FOLD, 

^*\L       1000  pounds  just  re- 

ft]    ceived,  which   we  offer 

M]  at  wholesale  and  retail 

at  the  lowest 'prices  at 

|  F.  P.  SMJMWAY'S, 

243 
WASHINGTON 

sept24  4w       STREET. 

WISTARS    BALSAM. 

COUGHS.  COLDS,  WHOOPING  CODGH,  CROUP,  IN- 
FLUENZA, and  all  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
THROAT,  LUNGS  AND  CHEST,  not  even  excepting  CON- 
SUMPTION, yield  to  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great 
remedy. 

LETTER  FROM  ELDER  H-  L.  OILMAN, 
A  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Vermont. 

Glover,  Vt.,  June  20, 1859- 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,— Gents,— I  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  been  troubled  for  several  years  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  have  applied  to  sev- 
eral physicians  for  help,  and  have  tried  almost  every  rem- 
edy of  the  numerous  ones  which  have  been  recommended, 
without  receiving  any  assistance,  hut  had  been  growing 
weaker,  until,  hearing  of  Wistar^s  Balsam  of  Wild  Cher- 
ry about  a  year  since,  I  commenced  using  it  with  imme- 
diate relief.  It  has  not  only  restored  my  lungs  to  a  sound 
Btate.  but  I  am  entirely  relieved  of  the  difficulty  or  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  the  best  lung  medicine  before  the  public,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  all  per- 
sons suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

H.  L.  OILMAN. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  all 
over  the  country. 

^yiSTAR'S     gALSAM. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES  I 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw ;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
si  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  B.  UNflBJEUWOOIS, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 

BOGLE  S  WIGS  AND  HAIK  WOBK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect iu  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  ©1  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  yod  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  IV.  BOCilE,  202  Washing- 
ton Street,  SSostou,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may28 

NERVOUS  IHRITABILITY. 

HOW  often  do  we  see  persons  so  easily  Irritated  by  the 
commonest  trials  and  events  of  life,  as  to  be  perfect 
"  sensitive  plants  "  as  regards  external  circumstances. 
Let  such  persons  try  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  and  they 
will  soon  find,  that  with  tbfir  increased  strength,  they 
can  buffet  the  waves  of  every  day  life  with  vigor  and 
pleasure. 

EOOKBINDISC. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  "Week. 
At  No.  22  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Balloo's  Publishing  House. 


h  o  YT'  s 
HIAWATHA  IIAIB  RESTORATIVE. 

Wurruntod  to  Rostoro  Orny  II  mr  to  Its 
Nntural  Color. 
riMIH  many  adTMltogM  pOUOHOd  by  I  lilt  arllclo  ov«r 
J-  all  (iMiitm,  mnli'i'ii  If  nut  only  tin-  ninM  [iIi-rhiiiI.  fnf" 
and  HIT,'.  iiMi*  U>  nut.,  bill  really  ln<lln[iiTinii)iln  U>  all  who 
hnv«  gray  hulr.  Et  In  f>"''  OODlpUOd  °f  ultmto  Of  fllvcr, 
Mitfur  o!  load]  lUlpUUt,  or  In  fad  anything  uelottjloUJ  to 
tlin  hair.  \V<<  Hnhii  Mint  It  in  an  iiiitlrHy  ni-w  and  origi- 
nal preparation.,  and  the  only  iirtlclo  which  will  glff  the 
hair  any  mIiihIc  dcKlri'd.     It   In  pleoUUt  to  DOO,  i'ii>ily  up- 

pUtd  in  uvo  or  ben  mlnutoi1  time,  and  reo.ulrei  no  rub 

ing  huforo  or  after  lining. 

The  Agont,  Mr  FRED.  II.  COOPER,  in  Mopping  at  tbo 
American  Boum,  EanoTor  Street]  where,  he  win  \>u  pimped 

to  n*ee  all  who  doubt  thii  elucacy  of  thin  article  und  provo 
U  in  them  by  njipllcutlon  free  of  cliargo. 

For  Bole,  wholesale  and  retail,  In  BoMon,  by  GEORGE 
0.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  8. 
BURR  &  Co.,  2(1  Trumont  Street,  and  In  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  flept3        8w 

A  CUBIOSITY 

FOR   EVERYBODY- 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  Bub- 
ect  of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, econery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portralte  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  und  young. 

THI3  REAL   NOVELTY 
ia  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PEE  COPY  ! 

(£7"  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
JOHN  J.'DVER  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

FOR  GENTLEMEN'S  WEAR. 


07"  The  new  Fall  Style  of 
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To  be  had  of  the  Designer  and  Manufacturer, 

ABOBiV, 

oct8  2w      95  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     B  A  K  E  K     &     Co. 'a 

American,  Fbekch,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Coooa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  case3,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C-  Murray,  New  York; 

TVm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Premature  Loss  of  the  HHnsr,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      augl3tf 

WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  ljing  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them, and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have'only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trifling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 

HANOVKR  STREET,  UOSTON, 

IS  TILE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ARRANGED  HOTEL 

IN    NEW    ENGLAND. 
Possessing  all  the  modern  improvements  and  conveniences 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  travelling  public. 
aug20  9w  LEWIS  KICE,  Proprietor. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $2  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Maes. 

FOR  KALF. —  A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Parties  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 


ttimiiwi  STORIES  I 

W'r  Iijiyii  now  on  hand  and  for  oale,  the  following  bril- 
liant titorlun,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ftyl«, 
richly  Illustrated  with  large  original  engraving!,  »ud  form- 
ing the  cheapen!  books  In  price  ever  offered  to  the  uublln. 
Every  one  of  tbceo  workn  woh  written  cxpicMdy  for  thin 
cntiLblinliiiient.  and  the  copyright  in  neeure.il,  according  to 
law.  We  will  Mend  Hlnglo  copies  by  mall,  post  paid,  for 
twmty  cmti  each,  or  six  copleB,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MA8K  :  or,  Tuk  »vn.K  or  Madrid. 
The  BC0D0  of  thlfl  Htory  In  laid  In  the  gay  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  llfo  scones  of  love  and  ad- 
venture of  u  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING   STAB;   or,  Tn*  Sxoaoun  or  tub 

OOUAPIAKI.  Thin  Ih  a  *tory  of  the  Count  and  the  Sea, 
written  In  our  author*!  bappleet  vein,  und  portray! 
character  with  great  tact  und  Ufa. 

Written  for  us  by J.  U.  INOKAIIAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hiuuoia  op  St.  Antoiki. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts,  In  a  lucid  and 
nervoun  manner  scenes  and  event n  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter In  the  cltlo*  of  Purls  and  Venice  during  the  mlddlo 
of  the  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C,  HUNTER. 

THE  GIP8EY  BRIGAND:  or,  Tub  Child  or  tub 
Sierra.  A  tale  portraying  tbo  life  of  the  wandering 
zinculi,  In  tbo  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  In  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  intercut  to  tho 
end.    Written  for  us  by Dfi.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or,  The  Conspirators  or  Cuba. 
A  Story  of  tho  Green  Land  and  the  Blue  Sea.  Rich  In 
adventure  and  in  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter.    Written  for  us  by.. F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BTJCCANEEB:  or,  The  Pbophet 
op  the  Bobmer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  sceneB  of  this  ntory  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  Incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.     Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE:  or,  The  Rover's 
Captivb.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  Is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P.  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  Its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BOYAL  GBEENS :  or,  The  Scout  of  tue  Sos- 
quehanna.  A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th'.s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TTJEKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.     This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HEBN :  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas.  A 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land.   Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

PAUL  LAR00N:  or,  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  BANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  cbivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MABTYE:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  or 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or.  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulp 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER:  or,  The  Secrits  of  the  Coast. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  lire, 
and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian, 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circnstia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE :  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier, A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.  This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  ono  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  be  reaches  the  end. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  H.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
I       [Cr*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


SCENES  IN  LIMA. 

The  cit?  of  Lima,  former- 
ly called  Ciudad  de  los  Reyes, 
or  the  City  of  the  Kings,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting 
places  to  the  tourist  in  Sooth 
America.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Rimac,  about  10 
miles  from  the  Pacific  ocean, 
in  latitude  12°  2'  south,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  700  feet 
frem  the  sea  level.  When  sen 
from  its  port,  Callao,  it  pre- 
sents a  beautiful  appearance. 
It  is  entered  by  a  magnificent 
avenue  called  the  Almeda,  at 
theend  of  which  stands  a  or  ce 
beautiful  but  now  ruined  gate. 
Pizarro,  the  founder  of  the  ci- 
ty, in  laying  it  out,  distribut- 
ed the  spaces  for  the  houses 
in  quarters  of  1 50  varas,  or 
Spanish  yards.  The  streets 
are  broad,  intersecting  eech 
other  at  right  angles,  and  run 
either  from  north  to  south,  or 
from  east  to  west.  Small 
streams  of  water,  conducted 
from  the  river  about  the  town, 
and  arched  over,  contribute  to 
its  cleanliness.  The  suburb 
of  St.  Lazarus  is  on  the  op]  o- 
Bite  side  of  the  river  and  con- 
nected with  Lima  by  a  bridge. 
In  consequence  of  the  earth- 
quakes by  which  the  city  has 
so  frequently  suffered,  the 
houses  are  seldom  raised  more 
than  two  stories,  and  com- 
monly are  built  of  wood  wiih 
flat  roots,  from  which  no  in- 
convenience arises  in  a  coun- 
try where  rain  is  unknown. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are 
built  in  the  Moorish  style, 
introduced  from  Spain,  and 
are  highly  picturf-sque.  They 
consist  of  a  squnre  pile,  en- 
closing a  quadrangular  court, 
which  16  surrounded  with  pi- 
azzas, and  sometimes  contain 
a  second  or  even  third  inner 
court.  The  Plaza,  or  great  square,  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  surrounded  partly  by 
shops,  and  partly  by  public  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  cathedral  and  the  government  pal- 
ace, in  which  latter  the  visitor  is  shown  the  hall 
in  which  Pizarro  was  assassinated.  The  riches 
which  have  been  lavished  on  the  cathedral  are 
almost'  beyond  belief  any  where  bat  in  a  city 
which  once  paved  a  street  with  iogots  of  silver, 
in  honor  of  a  new  viceroy.  The  Cabildo  or  city 
house,  built  in  the  Chinese  style,  the  mint,  the 
palace  of  the  inquisition,  part  of  which  is  now  oc- 
cupied as  a  national  museum,  and  the  convent 
of  the  Franciscans,  said  to  cover  an  eighth  of  the 
whole  city,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Fornferly  there 
wero  1200  monks  in  the  city,  but  the  number  is 
now  greatly  reduced.  There  are  fourteen  con- 
vents for  women,  and  a  number  of  casas  de  exer- 
cicio,  to  which  ladies  retire  for  two  or  three  weeks 
to  perform  various  acts  of  pious  penance.  A 
university  was  founded  at  Lima  in  1 55 1 ,  to  which 
the  crown  of  Spain  granted  the  same  privileges 
as  to  that  of  Salamanca  The  higher  classes  of 
the  inhabitants  are  generally  well  educated,  and 
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VISIT    TO    A    LIMA    CON  VINT, 


the  women  are  celebrated  for  their  vivacity  and 
beauty.  Both  sexca  smoke,  and  this  practice  is 
excused  by  the  allegation  that  it  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  mist*,  which  the  sailors  call  Peru- 
vian dew,  which  prevail  at  certain  season.  The 
inhabitants  are  the  mo^t  pleasure-loving  people 
in  the  world.  Music,  bull-fights  and  cards  are 
the  principal  amusements;  dancing,  which  is  a 
favorite  in  many  of  the  southern  republics,  not 
being  popular  with  the  Limenians  The  Span- 
iards of  Lima  are  almost  all  Creoles,  the  Chape- 
tones,  or  European  Spaniards,  havinc  left  the 
country  during  the  political  troubles.  More  than 
twenty  earthquakes  have  visited  Lima  since 
1582.  In  the  earthquake  of  1746,  not  more  than 
20  houses  out  of  3000,  were  left  standing,  and  of 
23  ships  in  the  harhor  of  Callao,  19  were  sunk. 
The  earthquakes  of  1764,  1822  and  1828,  were 
also  frightfully  destructive  of  life  and  property. 
The  personal  appearance  of  the  people  of  Lima 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  our  accompanying  en- 
gravings, "a  visit  to  a  convent  in  Lima,"  and 
"  a  scene  at  a  convent  gate."  In  the  former,  the 
aged,  weather-beaten  and  sandalled  friar  is  receiv- 


ing the  visit  of  two  ladies  with  their  attendant 
Caballeros.  The  ladies  are  dressed  in  the  Span- 
ish style,  which  many  of  them  have  not  yet 
abandoned,  with  their  elegant  black  lace  mantil- 
las and  flowing  sayas,  which  they  wear  with  pro- 
verbial crace.  At  a  little  distance  sits  a  third 
lady  with  her  head  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  are- 
boso,  a  stylo  which  the  Spaniards  adopted  from 
the  Orientals,  and  have  transmitted  to  their  col- 
onies. In  the  second  engraving  we  have  a  more 
numerous  group.  The  priest  with  attendants 
bearing  banners  and  crucifixes,  sits  at  the  con- 
vent gate  receiving  the  contributions  of  the  pious 
and  charitable.  Two  Limenas,  one  coyly  veiling 
her  charms,  the  other  coquettishly  displaying  hers 
in  an  airy  attire,  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
monks  beside  them,  who  wear  those  extraordi- 
nary hats  which  produce  such  amusement  when 
we  see  them  on  the  sta^e  in  the  opera  of  the  Bar- 
ber of  Seville  The  whole  picture  affords  one  a 
lively  idea  of  the  characteristic  costumes  and 
manners  of  Lima.  The  ladies  of  this  city  are  no* 
ted  all  the  world  over,  as  much  for  their  beauty 
as  for  their  grace  and  peculiar  fascination. 


LADY  STANHOPE. 
A  melancholy  change  has 
come  over  her  residence  since 
I  first  visited  it  The  garden, 
with  its  trellised  arbors,  and 
shaded  alleys,  is  now  utterly 
destroyed,  and  not  one  room 
of  all  the  large  establishment 
remains  entire.  Tbis  on  the 
southwest  corner  was  the  room 
in  which  her  ladyship  wore  out 
the  three  last  dreary  months 
of  life,  and  this  on  the  east  of 
it  was  the  open  lewan  where 
we  found  the  body  wrapped  in 
waxed  clothes  dipped  in  tur- 
pentine and  spirits.  The  tomb 
also  is  sadly  changed.  There 
is  no  inscription — not  a  word 
in  any  language,  and  unless 
more  carefully  protected  than 
hitherto,  the  last  resting-place 
of  her  ladyship  will  soon  be 
entirely  lost.  The  British  con- 
sul at  Beirut  requested  me  to 
perform  the  religious  services 
at  the  funeral  of  Lady  Hester. 
It  was  an  intensely  hot  Sab- 
bath in  June,  1839.  We  start- 
ed on  our  melancholy  errand 
at  one  o'clock,  and  reached 
this  place  about  midnight- 
After  a  brief  examination,  the 
consul  decided  that  the  fune- 
ral must  take  place  at  once. 
The  body,  in  a  plain  deal  box, 
was  carried  by  her  servants 
to  the  grave,  followed  by  a 
company  with  torches  and 
lanterns,  to  enable  them  to 
thread  their  way  through  the 
winding  alleys  of  the  garden. 
The  consul  subsequently  re- 
marked that  there  were  some 
curious  coincidences  between 
this  and  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  her  ladyship's  early 
lover.  In  silence,  on  the  lone 
mountain  at  midnight,  "  our 
lanterns  dimly  burning,"  with 
the  flag  of  her  country  over 
her,  "she  lay  like  a  warrior 
taking  her  rest,"  and  we  left  her  "alone  in 
hor  glory."  There  was  but  one  of  her  own  na- 
tion present,  and  his  name  was  Moore.  The 
people  of  Juna,  that  village  across  the  Wady, 
are  full  of  wonderful  stories  about  Lady  Hester. 
Several  of  our  friends  in  Sidon  were  in  her  service 
for  years,  and  from  them,  and  from  others  still 
more  closely  connected,  I  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  learn  the  character  of  this  strange 
being.  On  most  subjects  she  was  not  merely 
sane,  bat  sensible,  well-informed,  and  extremely 
shrewd.  She  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of 
conversation,  and  was  perfectly  fascinating  to  all 
with  whom  she  chose  to  make  herself  agreeable. 
She  was,  however,  whimsical,  imperious,  tyranni- 
cal, and  at  times  revengeful  in  a  high  degree. 
Bold  as  a  lion,  she  wore  the  dress  of  an  emeer — 
weapons,  pipe,  and  all.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  rule 
her  Albanian  guards  and  her  servants  with  ab- 
solute authority  The  site  of  her  residence  was 
badly  chosen.  She  had,  however,  the  English 
taste  for  beautiful  grounds,  and  spared  neither 
labor  nor  expense,  to  convert  the  barren  hill  into  a 
paradise  of  sweet  flowers — W.  M.Thom<on,  D.D. 
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«'TIIE  OliD  SAI/T  HOUSE." 

Somo  two  or  throe  weeks  ago,  taking  up  onr 
copy  of  tho  Boston  Post,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
quite  as  necessary  to  our  existence  as  our  break- 
fast, our  attention  was  caught  by  the  following 
paragraph : 

"  TnE  '  Old  Salt  House.' — In  consequence 
of  the  strong  proclivity  of  the  occupant  of  this 
antique  landmark  for  old  associations,  the  own- 
ers of  it  have  yielded  to  tho  wish  of  their  tenant 
to  have  it  remain  as  it  now  is,  with  tho  exception 
of  raising  it  up  so  as  to  prevent  tho  high  tide 
flowing  into  it.  Wo  are  informed  that  sinco  the 
demolition  of  the  old  storo  was  first  contemplated, 
it  has  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
'Acorn  '  that  he  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  he  was, 
and  he  may  be  scon  walking  up  and  down  the 
wharf,  in  a  moody  manner,  and  with  a  face 
marked  by  sadness.  It  is  thought  by  many  of 
his  most  intimate  frionds,  that  had  not  the  own- 
ers of  the  store  consented  to  have  it  romain  in  its 
present  state,  '  Acorn '  would  have  relinquished 
tho  salt  business,  and  joined  his  friend  George 
Wilkins  Kendall,  in  Texas,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention to  sheep  raising !  '  'Tis  better  as  it  is/ 
as  Long  "Wharf  cannot  spare  the  '  old  salt '  quite 
yet  We  regret  to  hear,  however,  that  tho  old 
fellow  has  grown  so  thin  in  consequence  of  wor- 
rying, that  he  can  scarcely  make  a  shadow  on  the 
ground,  unless  ho  has  an  umbrella  over  his  head." 


Here  was  news  indood  !  Until  that  moment 
wo  had  never  droamod  that  tho  sacred  old  pilo 
had  been  menaced  by  tho  hand  of  innovation. 
We  had  thus  escaped  a  pang,  but  it  was  with 
feelings  of  distress  that  we  learned  that  "  Acorn," 
whose  shadow  we  had  so  often  wished  might 
never  bo  less,  was  almost  deprived  of  that  nec- 
essary adjunct  to  a  substance,  and  nearly  in  tho 
condition  of  the  man  in  the  German  legend  who 
parted  with  his  shadow  for  a  consideration.  We 
immediately  hastened  down  to  49  Long  Wharf, 
and  there  discovored  that  the  aecount  of  the  les- 
see's fragility  was  merely  a  pleasant  fiction  of 
Colonel  Greene.  We  found  "Acorn  "  as  plump 
as  a  partridge,  as  bright  eyed,  wide  awake  and 
gay  as  ever,  and  capable  of  projecting  a  very  fair 
shadow — at  sunset.  Relieved  on  this  point,  we 
ascertained  that  the  "  Old  Salt  House  "  stood 
precisely  as  we  had  known  it  for  years,  leaning  a 
little  forward  from  decrepitude,  and  that  the 
raising  and  supplying  of  new  underpinning  had 
not  yet  commenced.  Calling  in  tho  aid  of  Mr. 
S.  Masury,  the  accomplished  photographer,  we 
secured  an  excellent  view  of  Acorn's  "local 
habitation,"  from  which  the  drawing  was  made 
that  faces  the  reader  on  this  page.     The  engrav- 


ing is  in  Damoroau's  best  style.  The  "  Old  Salt 
House,"  which  forms  the  corner  nearest  the  spec- 
tator of  the  block  of  wooden  buildings  delineated 
in  the  engraving,  was  orcctcd  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  present 
lessee  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  in- 
deed, his  name,  "James  Oaks,"  on  the  sign  over 
tho  door,  can  now  only  be  read  by  thooyeof  faith. 
Everybody  knows  tho  "  Old  Salt  House,"  and 
knows  that  both  "Turks  Island"  and  "attic 
salt "  are  supplied  in  any  quantity.  No  one  who 
visits  the  occupant  in  search  of  either,  ever 
leaves  him  disappointed.  Here,  then,  in  the  dim 
and  dusty  recesses  of  the  venerable  building,  has 
the  facilo  pen  of  the  gifted  "Acorn  "  dashed  off 
those  rich  and  racy  sporting  epistles,  sketches  of 
life  on  tho  road,  and  dramatic  criticisms,  which, 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  have  made  that  nom  de  plume  a 
household  word  in  America,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land. Hither,  too,  have  his  wit  and  kindness  and 
generous  sympathy  attracted  visitors  clothed  by 
genius  with  the  imperial  purple  of  renown.  The 
dusty,  creaking  staircase  and  sunken  floors  have 
been  trodden  by  feet  that,  alas  1  have  ceased  to 
walk  the  earth.    William   T.  Porter,  the  bril- 


liant, genthi,  generous,  tho  refined  spirit  of  fhe 
"  Spirit;"  William  Henry  Herbert,  tho  ripo 
scholar  and  splendid  writer;  Mat.  Field,  the 
gifted  "  Phazma  "  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayuuo ; 
hU  brother  Joo,  tho  "  Straws"  of  the  Picayune, 
and  of  tho  St.  Louis  Reveillee,  the  best  "  Dazzle  " 
on  tho  stage ;  Edmund  Kean,  the  splendid  meteor 
of  tho  "English  stage ;  Lucius  Junius  Brutus 
Booth,  a  genius  of  no  less  brilliancy ;  Power,  the 
Irish  comedian;  Henry  J.  Einn;  Sargent  S. 
Prentiss,  tho  orator  and  lawyer,  were  among  tho 
welcome  guests  of  the  "  Old  Salt  House."  Sad 
and  sweet  are  tho  memories  their  names  evoke. 
Among  the  living  who  have  graced  these  dusky 
chambers,  and  who  always  call  at  49  when  in 
these  latitudes,  are  such  men  as  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, George  Wilkins  Kendall,  tho  "  ex-Santa 
Ee  prisoner,"  as  we  used  to  call  him  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Colonel  Albert  Pike,  the  American 
Kcerner,  A.  M.  Holbrook  and  F.  A.  Lurasden 
of  the  New  Orleans  Picayuuo,  Edwin  Forrest, 
John  Brougham,  T.  B.  Thorpe  ("Tom  Owen, 
the  Bee  Hunter"),  Sol.  Smith,  and  a  host  of 
others,  distinguished  in  literature,  in  arms,  on 
the  turf,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  medical 
profession.    The  old  house  is  truly  classic  ground. 
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[Written  for  Balloa'B  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROADSIDE  INN: 

OH,  

THE  FORTUNES  AND  MISHAPS  OF  JOHN  SMITH. 

BY    WALTER   CLAKENCB. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  it  was  my  misfor- 
tune to  spend  a  weary  day  at  a  roadside  inn,  on 
the  by-road  between  the  towns  ol  Ipswich  and 
Cambridge.  I  had  undertaken  a  journey  from 
London  to  Newmarket,  a  distance  of  seventy-two 
miles.  It  was  before  the  introduction  of  steam 
travel,  when  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles  by 
stage  {though  the  long  stage-coaches  of  those 
days  were  exceedingly  well-appointed  affairs) 
was  as  serious  and  expensive  an  undertaking  as 
a  journey  of  one  thousand  at  this  present  time. 
I  travelled  over  the  great  North  Eoad,  probably, 
without  exception,  the  handsomest  coach  road  in 
the  world  ;  but  the  gloomy  month  of  November 
was  well  advanced,  and  travelling  at  that  season 
of  the  year  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  amuse- 
ment, as  I  found  to  my  cost  before  I  reached  the 
end  of  my  journey. 

Before  the  stage  reached  Cambridge  a  snow 
storm  set  in,  and  the  weather  looked  so  threaten- 
ing, that  most  of  the  passengers  determined  to 
remain  over  night  at  the  inn  in  Cambridge,  where 
we  stopped  to  change  horses,  and  to  proceed  to 
Newmarket  on  the  morrow.  Consequently  there 
were  left  only  myself  in  sole  and  lordly  oc- 
cupation of  the  inside,  one  solitary  outside 
passenger — outside  fare,  as  he  was  recorded  on 
the  way-bill — and  the  coachman  and  guard. 
Away  we  started  anew.  It  was  six  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  already  dark.  Silently  the 
wheels  rolled  on  the  snow-covered  thoroughfares, 
along  deserted  streets  lined  with  the  monastic- like 
colleges  which  compose  the  world-renowned 
University.  Not  a  living  soul  was  abroad — not 
a  sound  was  heard.  The  scarlet-coated  guard 
had  not  sufficient  spirit  to  blow  his  bugle-horn  ; 
the  clattering  of  the  horses'  roofs  was  deadened, 
as  they  plunged,  fetlock  deep,  into  the  soft  snow; 
the  gloomy-looking  walls  of  the  ancient  colleges 
— the  work  of  centuries  gone  by— -frowned  upon 
the  stage  as  it  rolled  noiselessly  past  them  like  a 
phantom  coach,  with  ghostly  passengers,  passing 
through  a  city  of  the  dead.  Away  into  the  open 
country — away,  away !  The  gallant  steeds,  well 
fed  and  sleek,  and  fresh  from  the  stable,  dashed 
bravely,  for  some  miles,  along  the  great 
North  Road  ;  the  fields  on  both  sides  glittering 
amid  the  darkness  in  their  fresh  covering  of  snow, 
and  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees  festooned 
with  snowy  drapery.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
speed  of  the  horses  decreased,  until,  at  length, 
they  subsided  into  a  walk — stopped — went  on — 
stopped  again — again  struggled  forward  with 
jerks,  and  came  to  a  full  stop. 

I  suppose  I  had  been  asleep,  or  had  fallen  into 
a  dreamy  reverie.  All  I  recollect  is,  that  I  had 
drawn  my  cloak  more  tightly  round  me,  and, 
snuggling  into  a  corner,  had  felicitated  myself, 
aa  the  best-natured  people  are  apt  to  do,  on  being 
so  much  better  off  than  my  fellow-travellers  out- 
side the  stage,  who  were  exposed  to  the  pf^rUss" 
storm,  wheu  I  was  roused  by  the  opening  of  the 
coach  door,  and  the  voice  of  the  coachman,  who 
exclaimed : 

"  You'd  better  get  out,  sir." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  I  replied,  rubbing  my  eyes  and 
gaping,  "get  out,  you  say?  I  suppose  we  are 
at  Newmarket."  Visions  of  a  hot  supper,  and 
a  cheerful  tire,  and  a  snug  bed,  after  a  glass  of 
strong  whiskey  punch,  rose  up  before  me,  when 
the  pleasing  fancy  was  dissolved  by  the  coach- 
man, who  replied : 

"  At  Newmarket !  No,  master — nor  more  nor 
half  way." 

"  Then  why  should  I  get  out  ?"  I  asked,  plant- 
ing my  feet  as  gingerly  into  the  cold  snow  as  a 
cat  does  her  paws  in  crossing  a  puddle.  Not  a 
house  was  to  be  seen — the  only  light  was  that  af- 
forded by  the  coachman's  lantern,  and  there- 
flection  of  the  white  snow.  The  blasts  of  the 
north  wind  pierced  to  the  skin — the  sleet  was 
blinding.  I  looked  at  my  watch  by  the  light  of 
the  lantern.  It  was  half  past  ten  o'clock.  We 
left  Cambridge  at  six — four  hours  and  a  half 
ago  !  I  must  have  slept,  that  was  certain,  but — 
"  What's  the  meaning  of  this?"  said  I,  holding 
the  face  of  my  watch  to  the  coachman. 

"The  meanin'  on  it  be,  as  it's  impossible  to 
get  on  no  furder  to-night.  The  osses  is  used  up, 
and  me  and  the  guard  can't  stand  it  no  longer. 
I'm  a'most  blind  a'ready.     I  don't  know  how 


the  'outside  fare'  has  stood  it;  I  wonder  he  aint 
a  friz  corpus  !" 

I  looked  around  as  well  as  I  could  amidst  the 
blinding  sleet  and  snow.  The  "  outside  fare" 
was  standing  near  me,  wrapped  like  a  mummy 
in  cloaks  and  capes,  and,  as  a  mummy,  silent. 
The  coach  was  half  buried  in  a  snow  drift;  but 
the  horses  and  guard  were  not  to  be  seen.  I  was 
informed  in  response  to  my  somewhat  petulant 
inquiries,  that  we  had  been  over  four  hours  in 
getting  six  miles  from  Cambridge ;  that  further 
progress  until  the  storm  abated  was  out  of  the 
question  ;  that  there  was  a  public  house  about 
half  a  mile  further  en,  on  a  by-road  which  led  to 
Ipswich,  and  that  the  guard  had  gone  on,  lead- 
ing the  horses,  to  arouse  the  inn-keeper,  and  set 
him  to  work  to  receive  bis  unexpected  guests. 
We — the  coachman,  the  "  outside  fare,"  and  I — 
were  to  follow  as  fast  as  we  could,  bringing  with 
us  such  light  packages  as  were  valuable,  leaving 
the  stage  and  the  bulk  of  the  luggage  to  take 
care  of  themselves — the  furious,  blinding  storm 
being  an  efficient  guard  against  robbers.  The 
guard  was  to  return  and  meet  us,  if  he  succeeded 
in  finding  shelter  for  the  horses  and  ourselves. 

It  was  not  very  pleasant,  this  midnight  jour- 
ney through  a  snow  storm  ;  but  it  was  no  use 
grumbling — to  stay  behind  was  to  starve  and 
freeze  to  death  ;  so,  each  of  us  lugging  a  bundle 
under  our  arms,  followed  the  track  left  by  the 
guard  and  his  four-footed  companions,  walking 
on  in  Indian  file,  the  coachman,  with  the  lan- 
tern, being  appointed  to  take  the  post  of  honor — 
the  advance  guard.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  ; 
the  cold  was  too  severe  to  allow  us  to  open  our 
mouths. 

We  soon  lost  the  track  of  the  guard,  which 
was  filled  up  by  the  fast-falling  and  drifting 
snows.  We  seemed  to  have  walked  four  times 
the  distance  the  coachman  had  mentioned,  and 
began  to  fear  we  had  lost  our  way,  when,  to  our 
great  joy,  we  mot  the  guard  returning.  He  had 
found  shelter  for  the  night — such  as  it  was — he 
said,  and  the  inn  was  close  by.  Onward  we 
trudged,  with  renewed  vigor,  and  soon  reached 
the  public  house. 

It  proved  to  bean  old  fashioned  roadside  inn, 
of  considerable  size,  w.hich,  in  olden  times,  when 
some  half  a  dozen  stages  had  passed  it  every 
day,  had  driven  a  flourishing  business ;  but,  of 
late  years,  only  the  way-stage  from  Cambridge  to 
Ipswich  passed  over  the  by-road,  without  stop- 
ping at  the  inn,  which  had  dwindled  down  to  a 
mere  house  of  call  for  thirsty  countryfolk. 

The  occupants  were  a  clownish  inn-ke'wper, 
whose  proper  vocation  was  at  the  plough's  tail, 
his  dowdy  wife,  and  a  slatternly  daughter.  No 
white-aproned,  slipped  waiters  now  bustled 
about  the  apartments,  and  hurried  through  the 
long,  dreary  passages.  No  longer,  as  in  days  of 
yoro,  the  walls  resounded  with  the  impatient 
calls  of  hungry  and  thirsty  travellers.  Every- 
thing had  fallen  to  decay  ! 

We  were  shown  into  a  largo  room,  lighted 
with  a  single  candle,  and  filled  with  smoke  from 
the  recently  kindled  fire  in  the  rusty  giuie.  AH 
was  cold  and  dreary.  To  my  demand  for  sup- 
per and  hot  brandy  and  water,  I  was  met  by  the 
clownish  landlord's  announcement  that  there 
^5Fas  "  naught  to  eat  i'th'  hoos,  but  a  loafe  as  th' 
misses  had  put  by  for  breakfast  i'th'  morn  ;"  but 
after  much  persuasion,  I  prevailed  upon  him  to 
send  his  daughter  to  the  house  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  whom  she  aroused  from  his  bed.  He  sent 
in  some  bacon  and  eggs,  and  of  this  plain  fare 
we  ate  heartily,  washing  it  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  mulled  Cambridge  ale.  I  invited  the 
"outside  fare  "  to  join  me  at  the  table,  and,  af- 
ter much  pressing,  he  accepted  the  invitation.  I 
now  saw  his  features  for  the  first  time — since  we 
arrived  at  the  inn,  he  had  sat  crouching  before 
the  fire,  not  speaking  a  word.  He  now  threw 
aside  his  cloak,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table  op- 
posite me,  the  candlestick  standing  on  the  centre 
of  the  table  between  us. 

"  Ah  !  What !  Surely,  I  thought,  I  had  seen 
that  face  before.  It  was  quite  familiar  to  me, 
and  yet  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  recollect 
who  it  was,  or  where  I  had  seen  it  last.  I  men- 
tally recalled  the  names  of  all  my  friends  and 
acquaintances.  Was  it  Jones? — No.  Was  it 
Wilson  ?— No.  Sandford — Thomson — Robinson 
— Medford  ? — No ;  it  was  none  of  these.  It 
seemed  like,  and  yet  unlike,  one  and  all.  It  was 
too  old  for  some,  too  youthful  for  others ;  too 
fat,  too  thin ;  like  nobody,  and  yet  like  every- 
body. "Snooks!"  I  exclaimed,  half-springing 
to  my  feet,  and  startling  my  mysterious  fellow- 
traveller,  who  had  not  appeared  to  relish  the 
somewhat  rude  scrutiny  his  features  had  under- 


gone. "How  foolish,"  I  muttered;  "Snooks 
is  younger  than  I — not  thirty  yet."  My  fellow- 
traveller  was  fifty  at  the  very  least. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  thought  I 
knew — that  is,  I  thought —  Will  you  take  an- 
other egg,  Mr. ?"  I  added,  in  an  insinuat- 
ing, interrogatory  tone,  thinking,  "  I  should  get 
hold  of  the  name  now,  certainly.  Will  you  al- 
low me  to  help  you  to  another  egg,  Mr. —  em — 
em — ?     I  really  can't  recollect  your  name." 

"  Smith,"  said  my  fellow-traveller,  moodily. 

"God  bless  me!"  I  exclaimed,  dropping  my 
knife  and  fork,  and  upsetting  my  tumbler;  and, 
catching  hold  of  my  companion's  hand,  I  shook 
it  heartily.  What,  Smith  of  Old  Trinity  ?  My 
chum  at  college?     X  felt,  I  knew — " 

"  I  am  not  Smith  of  Old  Trinity,"  said  the 
".outside  fare,"  withdrawing  his  hand,  testily. 
"I  never  was  at  college,  and  I  don't  know  as  I 
ever  saw  your  face  before  to-night." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  had  more 
in  it  of  sorrow  than  of  anger,  and  I  promptly 
apologized  for  my  rudeness. 

"  I  really  thought  I  had  seen  you  before,"  said 
I,  "  nay  more,  that  you  were  a  friend  ;  but  I  see 
my  folly.  My  friend  Smith,  who,  by  the  way,  I 
should  have  recollected,  for  I  received  a  letter 
from  him  this  morning,  is  now  thumping  the 
pulpit — '  drum  ecclesiastic,1  as  Hudibras  hath  it — ■ 
in  a  crazy  parish  in  Devonshire,  is  not  thirty  five 
years  of  age.     I  sincerely  beg  your  pardon." 

My  fellow-traveller  made  no  reply,  bnt  shook 
his  head  once  or  twice,  involuntarily  as  it  were, 
and  in  a  deprecating  manner,  and  remained 
plunged  in  deep  thought. 

It  was  now  past  one  o'clock,  and  I  called  the 
landlord,  and  expressed  my  desire  to  retire.  I 
was  shown  into  a  large,  straggling  bedroom, 
which,  however,  contained  a  clean  and  comfort- 
able bed.  I  undressed,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep, 
dreaming  that  all  my  friends  stood  in  a  row  be- 
fore me,  and  that  I  was  unable  to  call  any  one  of 
them  by  name. 

The  dull,  murky  light  of  a  stormy  winter 
morning  was  feebly  penetrating  the  window 
when  I  awoke.  I  rose  and  hastily  performed  my 
toilet,  shivering  the  while,  and  then  descended 
the  wide  staircase,  and  entered  the  apartment 
where  I  had  left  my  fellow-traveller  the  previous 
night.  The  coachman  and  guard  were  warming 
themselves  before  the  fire.  In  reply  to  my  anx- 
ious question,  they  forbade  any  hope  of  pro- 
ceeding on  the  journey  that  day.  The  storm 
was  raging  as  violently  as  ever.  The  snow  was 
three  feet  deep  on  a  level.  I  sighed,  and  re- 
gained silent.  Presently  my  fa  How- traveller  en- 
tered the  room,  and  the  landlord  appeared  to  lay 
the  table  cloth. 

"  So  you  have  procured  something  for  break- 
fast, landlord?"  said  I. 

"  Ees,  maister.  I  sent  our  Maggy  out  t'  morn 
t'  th'  village  a  mile  off,  through  the  snow — but 
that's  nought  to  Maggy — and  t'  lass  brought 
back  all  her  could  find." 

"  Good  !"  I  exclaimed.  "  Gentlemen" — to  the 
coacuiinui,  guard,  and  '  oursiuu  /a..c'  —  "will 
you  do  me  the  favor  of  breakfasting  with  me  this 
morning?" 

The  coachman  and  guard  willingly  accepted 
the  invitation,  the  "  outside  fare  "  looked  fidgetty 
and  uneasy,  but  said  not  a  word. 

Presently  the  coachman  and  guard  quitted* the 
room  for  some  purpose ;  the  landlord  was  in  the 
kitchen  cooking  sausages.  The  "  outside  fare  " 
rose  from  his  seat,  advanced  a  step  or  two  to- 
wards me — hesitated — advanced  again,  and  some- 
what nervously,  thus  addressed  me  : 

"  Sir,  I  have  informed  you  that  my  name  is 
Smith — John  Smith?     Yours?" 

"  Is  Howard,"  said  I. 

"  Mr.  Howard,"  continued  my  fellow-traveller, 
"you  asked  me  to  sup  with  you  last  night,  this 
morning  you  have  invited  me  to  breakfast  with 
you  ;  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  that  if  we  are 
detained  ever  so  long  by  this  weather,  it  will  be 
out  of  my  power  to  return  the  compliment."  He 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  worn,  greasy  looking 
wallet,  and  took  from  it  one  shilling.  "I  paid 
one  shilling,"  he  continued,  "for  my  bed  last 
night.  This  is  all  the  money  that  remains 
to  me.  Thank  God  my  fare  outside  is  paid 
through." 

I  am  but  a  poor  man  ;  before  retiring  the  pre- 
vious night,  I  had  counted  the  contents  of  my 
purse.  I  possessed  five  pounds  seven  shillings 
and  fourpence  halfpenny.  I  might  be  imprisoned 
in  the  inn  for  a  week;  but,  I  thought,  I  have 
friends  at  Newmarket,  who,  upon  application, 
will  gladly  replenish  my  purse.  A  week's  ex- 
penses for  two  cannot  amount  to  five  pounds,  in 


this  miserable  place.  It  is  through  no  fault  of 
this  poor  man  that  he  is  thus  unpleasantly  situ- 
ated. He  looks  quite  respectable.  I  will  e'en 
be  generous,  and  for  once  act  the  part  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  It  is  not  often  I  can  afford 
the  pleasure  of  doing  a  kind  action. 

"  Pat  up  your  purse,  my  friend,"  said  I,  lay- 
ing my  hand  in  a  friendly- patronising  manner 
on  my  fellow-traveller's  shoulder,  and  speaking 
in  a  tone  of  voice  that  would  have  become  Sterne, 
when  on  his  "  Sentimental  Journey," — "  put  up 
thy  wallet.  Let  thy  last  shilling  still  nestle 
within  its  leathern  hiding  place;  I  have  enough 
for  thee  and  me.  While  here  confined,  thou  shalt 
be  my  guest." 

My  five  pounds  increased  in  imagination  to  a 
vast  amount.  My  heart  swelled  in  my  bosom. 
I  felt  myself  a  millionnaire.  My  poor  friend 
pressed  my  hand  in  silence  ;  he  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief,  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes— one  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheek  and  fell  upon  my  hand. 
I  did  not  wipe  it  off,  it  was  the  sacred  tear  of 
gratitude.  Such  gems  are  rare!  He  turned 
away  his  head,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  but 
his  heart  was  full,  and  he  could  not  speak.  We 
sat  down  to  a  humble  but  abundant  meal. 
Breakfast  over,  I  thought  how  I  could  manage  to 
kill  the  weary  time. 

There  were  a  few  soiled,  tattered  volumes  on 
the  sideboard.  I  examined  them.  Pish  !  They 
were  copies  of  the  volumes  always,  by  some  sin- 
gular coincidence,  to  be  found  in  the  sitting-room 
of  a  wayside  inn.  The  everlasting  and  disgust- 
ing Newgate  Calendar,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Murray's  Guide  to  Paris,  and  an  odd  volume  of 
the  Spectator.  I  turned  over  the  familiar  pages 
of  the  last  named  volume,  but  I  soon  wearied  of 
it.  I  knew  it  almost  by  heart.  "  What  shall  I 
do  ?"  I  asked  myself.  An  idea  struck  me.  I 
had  heard  of  travellers  in  our  position  whiling 
away  the  time  by  telling  stories.  Why  not  we?  I 
broached  the  subject  to  my  companions.  The 
coachman  and  guard  would  like  to  listen,  but 
they  could  not  tell  a  story. 

"  It  rests  then  between  you  and  me,"  said  I 
to  my  travelling  companion.  "  Will  you  begin, 
or  shall  I?" 

"I  owe  you  some  return  for  your  generosity," 
he  replied ;  "  I  may  yet  be  moro  deeply  in- 
debted. It  the  history  of  my  miserable  life  will 
interest  you,  I  will  willingly  relate  it." 

"  It  will,  very  much,"  said  I. 

I  was  really  curious  to  learn  how  my  compan- 
ion bad  been  brought  to  entertain  the  misan- 
thropic view  of  life  which  he  evidently  nurtured. 
I  ordered  in  a  jorum  of  the  landlord's  best  ale. 
We  each  drank  a  tumblerfull,  and  the  "  outside 
fare  "  thus  began  : 

"  Gentlemen,  my  name  is  Smith — John  Smith. 
To  the  possession  of  this  unfortunately  common 
patronymic,  and  to  my  unhappy  resemblance  to 
everybody,  I  owe  the  many  misfortunes  of  my 
life—" 

"  Sure,"  interrupted  the  coachman,  "  I  could 
ha'  swore  the  gemman  were  Tom  Higgins  a  corned 
to  life  agin,  when  fust  I  see  him  a  mountin'  the 
Buige-  at  the  *  Belle  Savage.'  " 

"Nay,  Jack  iiazieiun  you  mean,  as  was  trans- 
ported for  burglary,"  interrupted  tfc?  guard. 
"  The  gemman's  plaguy  like  Jack  Hazleton." 

Each  maintained  his  own  opinion,  and  the  dis- 
pute might  have  run  high,  when  I  interposed, 
and  begged  them  to  remain  silent,  and  allow  the 
old  gentleman  to  proceed  with  his  story. 

"  I  will  pass  over  the  unimportant  events  of 
my  boyish  years,"  continued  the  old  man.  "It 
will  not  interest  you  to  know  how  many  times 
my  back  received  the  scores  properly  due  to  the 
derelictions  of  other  more  fortunate  John  Smiths. 
Enough  to  say,  that,  committing  fewer  faults 
than  most  of  my  schoolmates,  for  my  liability  to 
punishment  made  me  wary,  I  left  school,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  best  flogged  youth  of  my  day. 
If  the  birch  be  sharpener  of  the  intellect,  then  an 
'Admirable  Smith  *  should  have  overshadowed 
the  fame  of  the  *  Admirable  Crichton.'  My 
father  was  a  well  to  do  tradesman  of  the  city  of 
London.  When  I  had  attained  to  my  sixteenth 
birthday,  he  bade  me  choose  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion. The  result  was  that  I  was  placed  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Dimity  & 
Calico,  the  well-known  linen-drapers  of  Oxford 
Street.  These  gentlemen  had  placed  over  their 
shop  doors  a  flaming  sign,  splendidly  emblaz- 
oned, hearing  the  royal  coatof-arms,  and  inform- 
ing a  loyal  public  that  they  had  the  honor  to  be 
1  Linendrapers  to  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth.'  The  sign  is  there  to  this 
day,  th'  mity  and  Calico  have  both 

been  la  it  tomb. 
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"  With  them  it  was  no  empty  honst,  as  it  often 
is  with  tradesmen.  Tlmy  really  served  the  pal- 
ace, and  many  a  shirt  worn  on  tin-  royal  bad  ol 
His  Majesty  George  the  Fourth,  wiih  fashioned 
from  linen  bought  at  the  shop  of  Dimity  &  Call- 
co.  I  will  not  wasto  timo  in  recounting  all  iho 
minor  mishaps  which  befell  mo  between  my  six- 
tconth  unil  twenty-fifth  years  ;  how  many  times 
I  was  eont  to  the  watch-house,  charged  with 
niisdomeanorfl  porpetratcd  by  other  Smiths,  or  by 
persons  whom  I  was  said  to  resemble;  nor  how 
often  I  wart  snubbed  hy  the  magistrates  in  the 
morning,  after  passing  the  night  with  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  in  a  filthy,  underground  cell,  for  stat- 
ing my  name  to  bo  .John  Smith,  which  they  In- 
sisted was  a  paltry  subterfuge — a  mimo  assumed 
by  young  men)  who,  guilty  of  some  petty  out- 
rage,  perpetrated  in  a  drunken  frolie,  were  anx- 
ious to  disguise  their  real  names.  So  repeatedly 
was  I  in  trouble,  that  I  should  Imvo  beon  dis- 
charged, disgracefully,  by  my  employers,  half  a 
dozen  times,  only  that  I  was  an  excellent  sales- 
man. Ladies  would  purchaso  goods  from  mc, 
often  when  they  did  not  need  them,  because, 
thoy  insisted,  I  so  forcibly  reminded  them  of 
somo  dear  absont  friend,  some  former  lover,  or 
deceased  husband,  cousin,  or  brother.  A  buxom 
widow,  fat,  fair  and  forty,  actually  fell  with  her 
head  upon  my  shoulder,  her  arms  thrown  around 
my  nock,  and,  weeping  the  while,  kissed  me  half 
a  dozeu  times  before  the  whole  body  of  shopmen 
and  the  customers  in  the  shop,  because,  she 
sobbed  out,  I  so  much  resembled  her  dear  hus- 
band, who  had  deceased  some  twenty  years 
before. 

"  These  things  were  very  unpleasant,  and  sub- 
jected me  to  the  ridicule  of  my  shopmates;  but 
I  had  to  bear  with  them.  I  will  now  advance  at 
once  to  the  first  difficulty  of  importance  in  which 
my  name,  and  my  personal  resemblance  to  con- 
gregate humanity,  involved  me. 

"I  have  already  stated  that  my  employers 
were  haberdashers  to  his  most  gracious  majesty 
George  the  Fourth.  I  had  frequently  been  sent 
to  the  palace  with  bundles,  the  materials  of 
which  had  been  purchased  at  our  shop,  and  had, 
naturally,  made  the  acquaintance  of  several  of 
the  inferior  domestics.  One  day,  when  I  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  Mr.  Dimity  accosted 
me  thus : 

"  '  Smith,  you  live  near  Pimlico.  As  you  go 
home  to-night  (you  had  better  leave  the  shop  at 
five  o'clock),  I  want  you  to  leave  that  parcel  of 
goods  at  the  palace/  pointing  out  the  parcel.  '  It 
is  for  one  of  the  housekeepers,  and  must  be  left 
at  six  o'clock  precisely.' 

"I  had  seen,  in  the  columns  of  the  'Morning 
Post/  that  there  was  to  be  a  grand  *  reception ' 
that  evening.  I  had  often  wished  to  witness  the 
splendor  of  these  gatherings  of  the  nobility  of 
England,  at  the  palace  of  their  sovereign,  and 
hai  been  promised  by  one  of  the  under-servants 
— out  of  livery — that,  if  I  presented  myself  at 
the  palace,  on  the  occasion  of  a  levee,  in  proper 
costume,  he  would  endeavor  to  secure  me  a  post 
whence  I  could  perceive  all  that  was  going  for- 
ward. I  had  been  foolish  enough  to  provide 
myself  with  a  court  suit,  cocked  hat,  sword  and 
all,  ready  for  any  opportunity  that  offered.  The 
lODg-wished-for  opportunity  had  arrived. 

"I  quitted  the  shop  before  five  o'clock, hurried 
home,  with  the  parcel  under  my  arm,  hastily 
donned  my  court  attire,  and  departed  for  the  pal- 
ace in.  a  coach  I  had  hired  for  the  occasion,  not 
wishing  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  carrying  a  bun- 
dle and  disguised  in  powdered  hair,  with  a  black 
silk  bag  dangling  behind  over  my  shoulders,  a 
straight-collared,  laced  coat,  such  as  was  worn  by 
the  gentry  of  the  last  century,  a  waistcoat,  with 
flaps  which  descended  nearly  to  my  knees,  black 
silk  briches,  silk  stockings,  shoes  with  silver 
buckles,  set  with  false  diamonds — I  could  not 
afford  real  stones,  of  course — and  along,  straight 
sword,  which  looked  like  a  cook's  spit,  and  was 
continually  going  between  my  legs.  When  I  look- 
ed in  the  mirror,  after  I  had  completed  my  attire 
hy  clapping  upon  my  head  a  little  three-cornered 
cocked  hat,  I  thought  I  looked  more  like  a  monkey 
dressed  up  for  a  show  than  a  man  ;  but  curiosity 
urged  me  on,  and  throwing  a  long  cloak  over  all, 
I  entered  the  coach,  and  bade  the  coachman 
drive  with  all  speed  to  the  palace. 

"  The  vast  number  of  handsome  vehicles,  and 
the  throng  of  footmen  in  gorgeous  liveries,  loit- 
ering around  the  palace  gates,  informed  me  that 
the  reception  had  already  commenced.  I  told 
the  coachman  to  take  a  street  in  the  rear,  and  set 
me  down  at  one  of  the  back  entrances  of  the 
palace  yard.  Here  I  alighted,  took  my  parcel 
under  my  arm,  and  entering  the   palace,  stated 


my  errand,  nnd  delivered  the  goods  to  a  person 
whoso  duty  it  was  to  receive  them<  Sere,  boldly 
advancing,  l  entered  a  small  closet,  unpercelved, 

threw  off  my  cloak,  and  appeared  full  drossed  in 
tho  court  costume  of  the  day. 

"I  was  pUEBOld  which  way  to  turn,  until  meet- 
ing a  servant  in  the  royal  livery,  I  was  about  to 

Inquire  for  Mr. ,  tho  chamberlain  who  had 

engaged  to  procuro  me  u  night  of  the  proceed- 
ings. Tho  servant  whom  I  addressed  bowed 
low,  until  his  powdered  head  was  on  a  level  with 
his  hip. 

"  '  My  lord/  said  ho,  rospcctfully,  '  your  lord- 
ship bus  mistaken  the  way.     If  your  lordship — ' 

"  '1  am  John  Smith,  from  Dimity  &  Calico's/ 
I  explained,  blushing  with  shamo.  '  You  must 
recollect  mo,'  and  I  explained  to  tho  astonishod 
footman  the  cause  of  my  strange  metamorphosis. 

"  lie  laughed,  after  recovering  from  his  aston- 
ishment, and  directed  mo  where  to  find  Mr . 

"'Really/  ho  said,  as  I  parted  from  him, 
'you  look  so  astonishingly  like  the  Marquis 
of ,  that  I  took  you  for  his  lordship.' 

"  I  colored  again  to  tho  very  roots  of  my  hair  ; 
but  this  time  with  some  pleasure  and  pride 
mingled  with  my  bashfulness.  I  had  often  be- 
fore been  taken  for  persons  whom  I  didn't  care  to 
resemble  ;  but  it  was  something  to  bo  taken  for 
so   distinguished   a  nobleman  as   the   Marquis 

of .  I  found,  after  some  difficulty,  the  under 

chamberlain  of  whom  I  was  in  search.  He 
bowed  low  as  I  approached. 

"  '  Your  grace/  he  commenced, '  has  by  some 
mistake  taken  the — ' 

"  '  I  am  John  Smith,  Mr. /  I  explained, 

cutting  the  chamberlain  short  in  his  most  re- 
spectful address.  '  You  recollect  you  were  kind 
enough  to  promise  me,  that,  on  the  next  grand 
reception  day,  if  I  came  in  court  costume,  you 
would  lead  me  to  a  place  where  I  could  see  and 
hear  all  that  was  going  forward  V      ~~  ~ 

"'I  did — I  recollect,  Mr.  Smith/  he  said, 
'and  I  will  fulfil  my  promise.  Step  forward 
boldly;  look  as  if  you  were  accustomed  to  the 
thing,  and  follow  me.  Confounded  strong  re- 
semblance/ I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as  he 
led  the  way. 

"  '  He  called  me  your  grace/  thought  I ;  '  first 
taken  for  a  marquis  and  then  for  a  duke,  by  folks 
who  see  dukes  and  marquises  every  day  of  their 
lives!  John  Smith,  if  you  do  resemble  every- 
body, it  is  very  plain  that  you  resemble  somebody 
too.' 

"  "We  passed  through  several  rooms,  crowded 
with  chamberlains  and  'gold  and  silver  sticks 
in  waiting,  at  the  entrance  of  each  of  which  my 
conductor  threw  open  the  doors  wide,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  stentorian  lungs,  '  Mr. — John — ■ 
Smith.' 

"  The  gold  sticks  bent,  the  chamberlains 
bowed,  and  I  passed  on,  looking  as  stiff  as  I 
could,  though  I  perspired  profusely,  and  my 
knees  trembled  beneath  the  weight  of  my  body. 
I  half-repented  of  my  temerity,  and  wished  my- 
self back  behind  the  shop-counter  again  ;  but  I 
had  gone  too  far  to  retrace  my  steps.  There  was 
nothing  left  but  to  carry  the  farce  through  with 
the  best  possible  face. 

"At  length  I  found  myself  one  among  a 
crowd  of  ladies,  dressed  in  the  richest  attire,  and 
loaded  with  gold  and  jewels,  and  gentlemen,  all 
similarly  attired  as  myself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  favored  few  who  escaped  the  necessity  of 
dressing  themselves  up  like  monkeys,  by  being 
privileged  to  wear  the  uniforms  of  the  army  and 
navy. 

"  My  conductor  whispered  me  to  wait  patiently 
until  he  signalled  to  me  to  come  forward.  I 
stood  only  a  few  yards  from  the  doors  of  the 
grand  drawing-room.  I  could  see  the  glare  of 
lights  within,  but  I  was  sadly  squeezed  and 
pushed  from  one  side  to  the  other,  by  right  hon- 
orable lords  and  ladies,  who  scrambled  to  get 
near  the  door,  more  like  a  crowd  at  tho  entrance 
of  a  theatre  than  an  assemblage  of  the  pride  of 
England's  nobility  and  gentry. 

"  '  They  aint  much  different  from  other  folks, 
after  all/  thought  I. 

"Every  moment  my  ears  caught  the  sounds, 
uttered  loudly  and  in  pompous  tones,  '  The  Earl 
of  So-and-So/  '  The  Marquis  of  Such-a-Place/ 
'The  Duchess  of  Something/  'Lady  Suchan- 
One/  '  The  Hon.  Mr.  Something-Else/  until  I 
began  to  feel  frightened  at  my  temerity  in  trust- 
ing myself— I,  plain  John  Smith,  the  linendrap- 
er's  shopman — into  the  society  of  such  a  crowd 
of  nobilities.  'What/  thought  I,  'would  be- 
come of  me,  if  they  should  discern  that  I  am 
but  a  goose  in  a  peacock's  plumage  V  I  had 
not,  however,  much  time  to  think.     Presently  I 


felt  tho  band  of  the  chamberlain  laid  lightly  upon 
iii  v  shoulder 

"  'Follow  Hie/  he  whispered,  '  don't  bo  fright- 
ened, and  when  you  get  in,  fall  into  tho  back- 
^niiiiid,  nobody  will  notice  you.' 

"  I  did  us  J  was  bidden,  trembling  ll,|d  blush- 
ing in  spite  of  iiivmH',  mid  half  stumhlinj'  0V6I 
my  sword,  which  would  keep  getting  between  my 
legs  at  every  stop.  1  am  sure  my  face  was  an 
red  as  the  comb  of  a  turkey-cock,  and  it  burned 
like  fire, 

"'Mr.  John  Smith/  cried  tho  chamberlain, 
not  quite  so  loud,  1  thought,  as  many  of  tho  an- 
nouncements were  made,  and  the  next  moment  I 
found  myself  face  to  fuco  with  royalty — one 
among  a  throng  of  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  fair- 
est and  most  honored  of  my  countrymen  and 
women.  I  shrank  into  a  corner  of  the  vast 
apartment,  most  distant  from  tho  throne,  upon 
which  the  king  was  seated,  while,  one  by  one, 
fair  ladies  and  noble  gentlemen  were  led  past  by 
a  previously  presented  friend,  each  bowing  and 
kissing  his  majesty's  hand  as  they  passed  by.  Neur 
by  me  stood  a  noble  looking,  elderly  gentleman, 
attired  in  a  gorgeous  military  uniform,  who  ob- 
served mo  with  so  much  attention— nay,  stared 
at  me  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  I  would  have  re- 
sented it  anywhere  else — that  I  was  quite  discon- 
certed. Presently  he  stepped  towards  a  cham- 
berlain, who,  gold  stick  in  hand,  was  standing 
Dear  the  door,  and  said  something  to  him.  Tho 
chamberlain  despatched  a  messenger  for  some- 
tiling  or  somebody,  and  the  messenger  quickly 
returned  with  the  under  chamberlain  who  had 
announced  my  name  at  the  door,  the  latter  look- 
ing extremely  sheepish. 

"  '  Good  gracious  !'  I  muttered  between  my 
teeth,  while  my  limbs  almost  refused  to  support 
my  weight,  'it's  all  up  with  me.'  However,  I 
strained  my  ears  to  the  utmost. 

"  *■  Yes— Smith,  may  it  please  your  royal  high- 
ness/ I  heard  the  chamberlain  say,  at  the  same 
time  bowing  low. 

"The  Duke  of  York,  the  king's  brother — for 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  uniform  was  no  less  a 
personage — glanced  towards  me,  and  then  took 
up  his  position  in  the  midst  of  a  bevy  of  fair  la- 
dies, whose  bright  glances  were  furtively  directed 
towards  me,  while  his  royal  highness  was  in  con- 
versation with  them.  Presently  the  royal  duke 
quitted  the  ladies,  and  walked,  just  as  if  it  was 
nothing,  straight  up  to  the  king  on  the  throne, 
and  began  whispering  in  his  ear,  at  the  same  time 
both  looked  towards  the  corner  where  I  was  try- 
ing to  conceal  myself. 

"  *  O  Lord,'  I  thought,  '  here's  a  pretty  job 
I've  made  of  it !  The  duke's  gone  to  tell  the 
king  that  Dimity  &  Co.'s  shopman  has  smuggled 
himself  into  the  palace.  I  shall  be  kicked  out 
of  the  room,  as  sure  as  fate ;  perhaps  sent  to 
prison  as  an  impostor.  0  dear !  What  a  fool 
I've  made  of  myself!' 

"  Meanwhile  the  ladies  to  whom  the  duke  had 
been  talking,  had  whispered  to  others,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  eyes  of  every  person  in 
the  room  were  directed  towards  me.  I  could 
hear  the  whispers  : 

"  '  How  he  blushes/  whispered  a  beautiful 
girl  to  a  middle-aged  dowager. 

"' Yes,  my  love/  was  the  reply.  'Modesty 
always  is  found — ' 

"  I  couldn't  catch  the  remainder  of  the  sentence, 
but  I  thought,  ( Ah!  the  good  old  lady  pities  my 
unfortunate  position ;  but  if  she  means  that 
modesty  always  is  found  among  linendrapers' 
shopmen,  she's  sadly  mistaken.' 

"  Presently  I  perceived  the  Duke  of  York 
stalking  straight  from  the  throne  towards  me,  as 
if  he  were  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
'  Now  for  it,  John  Smith.  0,  you  fool  V  said  I  to 
myself.  *  I  gathered  up  the  skirts  of  my  coat, 
and  prepared  to  rush  out  as  soon  as  ever  the  foot 
of  his  royal  highness  was  stretched  forward  to 
kick  me,  as  I  surely  expected  it  would  be;  but 
to  my  utter  amazement,  the  duke  advanced  to- 
wards me,  smiling  most  amiably.  He  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  took  mine  in  his,  and  shak- 
ing it  cordially,  said  : 

"  '  Mr.  Smith,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  you  to  his  majesty.  Be  kind  enough 
to  accompany  me,  and — * 

"  '  But,  sir — I  beg  pardon — your  royal  high- 
ness— '  I  stammered  out.  '  I'm  only  John 
Smith — ' 

"  '  Soon  to  be  Sir  John/  replied  his  royal 
highness.  'As  a  brother-soldier,  Mr.  Smith,  I 
am  truly  glad  that  it  has  devolved  upon  mo 
to—' 

"'But,  sir — your  royal  highness — I  am  no 
soldier.    lam — ' 


"  'A  man/  Raid  the  duko.  '  Rueh  an  kings 
should  delight  to  honor.  Would  to  Heaven  ;  it 
majc  ty  had  more  such  men,  and  au  h  soldiers  in 
his  army  ;  but  I  wonder,  Mr.  Smith — captain — 
So-  John  Smith  I  hope  soon  to  call  you — I  won- 
der you  did  not  appear  in  uniform.     His  majesty 

would  have  been  better  pleased — ' 

"  '  Uiit,  may  it  please  your  royal  highness,  I 
had  no  uniform — ' 

"  '  FIl  to  be  worn  in  tho  presence/  said  tho 
duke.  'No  wondor,  after  all,  despatched  as  you 
were  from  your  duties  in  such  a  hurry.  I  only 
wonder,  when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  how  you 
ever  managed  to  get  a  court  suit  ready  in  ;■',.,•■' 

"  '  I  have  had  it  hy  mo  for  somo  -IiHhm^ur 
royal  highness/  I  explained,  fancying,  none  had 
spoken  of  my  being  despatched  from  tf-ity  in 
Such  a  hurry,  that  ho  knew  all  about  th<,  /"air.  I 
was  only  puzzled  at  his  terming  mc  a  sr  |0ier,  and 
speaking  of  Sir  John.  '  Surely,'  I  thought, '  his 
royal  highness  is  making  fun  of  m..,  and  I  am  to 
he  made  ridiculous  before  tho  whole  assembly. 

0,  that  I  were  back  again  in  Oxford  Street.' 

"  'Ah  !  you  have  had  it  hy  you  in  readiness 
for  this  occasion/  said  the  duke,  archly  smiling. 
'  Well,  yours  has  been  a  noblo  ambition,  Mr. 
Smith.' 

"'I  wish  I  knew  that  you  really  thought  it 
so/  I  muttered  to  myself. 

"As  we  were  slowly  parading  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  immense  apartment,  we 
were,  of  course,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes,  and  I 
heard  many  a  whisper  that  was  not  intended  for 
my  ears,  which  I  interpreted  according  to  my 
own  understanding  of  the  matter. 

" 'How  youthful  looking!'  [To  be  6uch  an 
impudent  scoundrel,  I  mentally  exclaimed.] 
-  "'Sow  bashful  he  appears.  He  looks  as  if 
he  were  ashamed  of  himself/  whispered  another, 
[as  he  ought  thoroughly  to  be,!  concluded  the 
sentence].  "'  - 

"  *  Aw,  I  shouldn't  care  and  if  I  were  in  the 

fellah's  place,'  I  heard  a  young,  mustachied  mili- 

taire  whisper  to  a  fair  girl  who  stood  near  him.' 

"  *  I  wish  you  were,  with  all  my  heart,'  thought 

1,  'if  I  could  but  change  places  with^ou.' 

"By  this  time  my  royal  conductor  stood 
by  my  side  opposite  the  throne.  His  majesty 
smiled,  an/1  graciously  extended  hi3  hand  for  mo 
to  kiss,  according  to  court  etiquette ;  but  quite 
forgetting  myself  in  the  trepidation  of  the  mo- 
ment, instead  of  kneeling  and  respectfully  rais- 
ing the  royal  finger-tips  to  my  lips,  I  took  his 
majesty's  hand  in  mine,  shook  it,  and  humbly 
expressed  the  hope  that  his  majesty  was  in  good 
health. 

"  The  king  frowned  ominously,  and  I  at  once 
recollected  what  an  outrageous  breach  of  eti- 
quette I  had  been  guilty  of.  I  wished  heartily 
that  the  floor  would  open  and  swallow  me  up. 
Hopelessly  and  helplessly,  I  looked  around  me: 
No  one  dared  to  laugh,  but  I  could  see  dozens  of 
pretty  lips  twitching,  and  bright  eyes  dancing 
with  suppressed  merriment.  The  good-natured 
duke  saw  my  cmbarrassment,and  came  to  my  side. 

"Smilingly  he  said,  'We  soldiers  bred  in 
camps  are  but  little  versed  in  the  staid  ceremo- 
nies of  the  court.  Mr.  Smith,  your  majesty, 
would,  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  sooner 
face  a  loaded  cannon,  or  a  regiment  of  your 
majesty's  enemies,  than  stand  iu  your  august 
presence,  with  a  battery  of  such  bright  eyes 
beaming  upon  him/  bowing  to  a  group  of  ladies 
who  stood  around  the  throne, 

"  The  king  relaxed  the  severity  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  the  ladies  bowed  and  smiled. 

"'John  Smith/  said  his  majesty, 'wo  have 
heard  of  your  gallant  behaviour  in  the  East.' 
[Up  in  Oxford  S:reet,  in  the  east  end  of  Lon- 
don, among  the  female  customers  of  Dimity  & 
Co.,  I  thought.  Somebody's  been  telling  the 
king.  They  will  do  it;  I  can't  help  it.  It's  not 
my  fault ;  and  now  the  king's  going  to  shame 
me  befjre  the  whole  court.]  These  thoughts 
passed  rapidly  through  my  mind.  His  majesty 
proceeded  :  'And,  on  the  recommendation  of  our 
royal  brother,  who  is  ever  ready  to  appreciate 
and  to  reward  merit,  even  in  the  humblest  sol- 
dier of  the  gallant  army  of  which  he  is  the  com- 
mander in-chief,  we  have  resolved  to  bestow 
upon  you  the  honor  of  knighthood.  You  are 
now,  John  Smith,  only  a  lieutenant  in  the  ser- 
vice, I  am  informed.  It  is  not  our  province  to 
advance  you  in  military  rank.  It  will  remain 
with  our  royal  brother  to  promote  you  in  the  ser- 
vice. We  may  say,  ourselves,  that  we  have  been 
informed  by  our  royal  brother  that  a  captaincy 
awaits  your  acceptance  at  the  '  Horse  Guards/ 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  your  future  career 
in  the  noble  profession  to  which  you  promise  to 
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be  a  distinguished  ornament,  will  be  a  glorious 
one,  and  that  you  will  in  due  course  of  time  rise 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  service.  Kneel,  John 
Smith.' 

"I  had  heard  his  majesty  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, but  it  was  not  until  afterwards  that  I  could 
recollect  a  single  word  he  had  uttered.  An  at- 
tendant presented  to  the  king  a  drawn  sword. 
His  majesty  had  bidden  me  kneel.  '  Surely/ 
thought  I,  '  I  am  not  to  be  deprived  of  life  mere- 
ly because  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  foolish  curi- 
osity 1  Surely  his  majesty  will  not  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  the  executioner  V 

"  My  knees  emote  together.  In  my  agony, 
tht  ?k~  T.toor!  in  big  drops  upon  my  brow. 
'Pa'ai3V  ;nnr  majesty,  pardon  1'  I  cried.  The 
frown  was  again  gathering  oa  the  brow  of  the 
kmfr/  The  duke  observed  it,  and  almost  forced 
me  .*  k  y  knees.  I  bent  my  head,  in  dread  si- 
lencep*  1  receive  the  anticipated  stroke  which 
would  stretcr^  me  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the  loot  of 
the  throne,  and  send  my  head  rolling  over  the 
carpet.  His  majesty  pronounced  some  cabalistic 
words  which  I  neither  understood  nor  heard,  but 
instead  of  the  sword  blade  falling,  as  I  expected, 
upon  my  naked  neck,  it  was  gently  laid  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  I  caught  the  words,  '  Rise,  Sir 
John  Smith.' 

"  It  was  like  a  reprieve  from  death  to  a  cul- 
prit standing  beneath  the  gallows.  I  endeavored 
to  spring  to  my  feet,  in  order  to  bless  his  majes- 
ty for  his  gracious  clemency,  when  my  sword 
caught  me  between  my  legs  as  I  was  rising,  and 
threw  me  on  my  back,  with  my  feet  in  the  air,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  king's  person.  The  most 
rigid  etiquette  could  bear  this  no  longer.  I  heard 
stifled  laughter  on  every  side,  and  as  the  duko 
assisted  me  to  rise,  I  heard  his  royal  highness 
mutter  to  himself,  ( Who  coubi"Vave  believed  the 
fellow  was  such  a  confounded  fool,  or  clown — I 
G^^YjJ^nowVti'lcn  to  call  him — ' 

"I  dared  not  face  the  throne  again;  and  the 
duke,  looking  very  much  out  of  temper,  wn.  ' 
conducting  me  back  to  my  lormer  place,  amid 
the  illy-suppressed  titters  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage, when  there  was  heard  a  commotion  near 
the  door,  f  I  soon  learned  what  had  caused  it ; 
the  real  Lieutenant  Smith  had  arrived,  and  the 
ludicrous  mistake  that  had  been  made  was  dis- 
covered. I  slunk  out  of  the  room,  »nd  out  of 
the  palace,  and  in  my  ridiculous  garb,  ran  home 
as  quickly  as  I  could,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who  hooted  and  shouted,  and  flung  stones 
and  street-filth  after  me,  thinking  that  I  was  a 
madman  who  had  broken  loose  from  confinement. 
"  The  next  day  I  read  the  full  account  of  the 
incident  in  the  London  Times.  It  appeared  that 
a  certain  Lieutenant  Smith  had  most  gallantly  led 
a  storming  party  against  somo  fort  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  had  not  only  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  fort,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  odds,  but  had 
rescued  a  great  many  ladies  and  children,  who 
had  been  held  in  captivity  by  the  natives. 
'  This  young  officer,'  said  the  Times,  *  has  been 
sent  home  with  important  despatches,  quite  un- 
expectedly to  himself,  and  the  generous  Duko  of 
Tork,  ever  anxious  to  acknowledge  gallant  ser- 
vice, had  induced  his  majesty  to  confer  upon  Mr. 
Smith  the  honor  of  knighthood — his  royal  high- 
ness also  resolved  to  present  him  with  a  captain's 
commission.  The  young  lieutenant  was  invited 
to  attend  the  drawing-room,  but  was  not  inform- 
ed of  the  honors  which  awaited  him.  Early  in 
the  evening,  his  royal  highness  thought  he  recog- 
nized his  protege,  whom  lie  had  seen  but  once,  in 
the  person  of  a  young  man  in  court  costume, 
who  stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  drawing- 
room.  "With  characteristic  good  nature,  his  royal 
highness  himself  conducted  the  supposed  officer 
to  the  throne  of  his  august  brother,  where  the 
chivalric  ceremony  was  immediately  performed. 
In  attempting  to  rise  from  his  kneeling  position, 
the  impudent  varlet,  who  had  imposed  upon  the 
noble  duke,  fell  backwards,  the  sword  he  was 
unused  to  wearing  having  tripped  him  up,  and  a 
most  undignified  and  ludicrous  scene  was  enacted 
in  the  drawing-room.  At  this  juncture  the  real 
Simon  Pure  arrived,  and  the  absurd  mistake  that 
had  been  made  was  discovered.  Meanwhile  the 
rascally  impostor  skulked  out  of  the  room  and 
escaped  from  the  palace.  From  inquiry  subse- 
quently made  of  the  inferior  servants  of  the  pal- 
ace, we  learn  that  the  knave  or  simpleton  whose 
impudence  and  folly  led  to  this  ridiculous  error, 
is  a  shopman  at  a  linendraper's  in  Oxford  Street, 
who  occasionally  supplies  goods  for  the  palace. 
We  hope  the  impudent,  sneaking  varlet  will  re- 
ceive a  reprimand  from  his  employers.  He  ought 
o  be  set  in  the  pillory.'  " 

[concluded  next  week.] 


[Written  for  Ballon'a  Pictorlal-l 

An  Adventure  in  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

BY    CAPTAIN    F.   ALCOBN. 

We  were  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  the  region  of 
eternal  ice,  where  we  had  become  entangled  in  a 
vast  field,  which  rendered  oar  progress  so  uncer- 
tain an  d  slow,  that  Captain  Edson  resolved  to 
furl  sail  and  lie  by,  trusting  to  fortune  and  a  fair 
wind  for  that  extrication  from  a  perilous  posi- 
tion which  we  were  unable  to  effect. 

We  remained  stationary  two  days,  during  which 
time  the  ice  had  grown  more  and  more  dense, 
until  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  solid  mass, 
which  awakened  serious  apprehensions  for  our 
safety.  On  the  evening  of  that  day  I  had  the 
last  dog-watch,  and  joining  the  mate  on  the 
quarter-deck  at  four  bells,  found  him  deeply  in- 
tent upon  some  distant  object,  which  he  was 
viewing  through  the  telescope,  heedless  of  my 
approach,  until  I  attracted  his  attention  by  de- 
manding, "  What  have  you  discovered,  Mr. 
Harding  ?  bear  or  Esquimaux  V 

"Ah,  four  bells  is  it,  Mr.  A.  ?  I  declare,  I've 
been  so  busy  for  the  last  hoar  endeavoring  to 
make  out  the  genus  of  those  objects  just  visible 
to  the  naked  eye  hereaway  " — and  he  indicated 
a  point  to  S.  E. — "  that  I  failed  to  notice  the  ad- 
vance of  time.  They  are  alive,  that's  certain. 
But  see  what  you  can  make  of  them." 

"  What  do  you  call  them  V  I  demanded,  as  I 
took  the  glass  which  he  tendered. 

"  I  am  far  from  certain ;  but  I  am  inclined  to 
term  them  bears.  If  we  were  further  in  shore,  I 
might  think  them  Indians  ;  but  the  cowardly  Es- 
quimaux never  venture  so  far  from  land." 

"  We  may  be  nearer  land  than  you  imagine, 
MK Warding,"  sanri,'  removing  the  glass  from 
my  eye,  and  adding,  "  Bears,  lbave  heard,  will 
seldom  venture  further  than  Indians,''' 

"  Wei!,  so  have  I ;  but  what  do  you  make  of 
those  objects  ?" 

"  They  closely  resemble  bears,  sir." 

"  So  I  think,  and  I  hope  they  may  prove  so. 
A  bear  hunt  would  be  just  tho  thing  to  put  life 
in  our  fellows  now.  They've  been  so  long  idle, 
it  will  require  some  extraordinary  occurrence  to 
wake  'em  up." 

"^They'd  better  be  waked  up  by  anything  but  a 
bear  hunt,  I  fancy,"  growled  the  third  mate,  an 
old  Arctic  whaleman,  half-aside. 

"Why  so,  Murray*?"  demanded  the  mate. 

"  'Cause  this  aint  jest  the  season  to  hunt  bears 
on  tho  ice,  in  this  region,  sir." 

"  Why  not  %" 

"  The  weather's  so  unsartain." 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  pretty  certain  that  we  are 
prisoners,  and  likely  to  remain  so,  unless  some- 
thing— a  convulsion  of  nature,  or  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  at  least,  takes  place  shortly,"  responded 
I,  with  a  smile. 

"  So  I  say  1  You're  an  old  croaker,  Murray — 
a  confirmed  croaker.  To  hear  you,  ono  would 
think  all  was  wrong,  and  nothing  right." 

"Jest  so!"  responded  Murray,  with  a  shrug; 
when  hitching  up  his  pants,  and  buttoning  the 
chin-s,trap  of  his  recfing-jacket,  he  added,  "  You 
may  laugh,  Mr.  Harding,  ay,  and  call  mo  croaker 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  mark  my  words,  if 
you  attempt  to  hunt  them  bears  you'll  rue  it." 

"You  think  so,  Murray?  Just  let  them  give 
me  a  chance,  and  see  if  I  don't  prove  you  to  be 
a  false  prophet." 

The  old  whaleman  grunted  disapprovingly  in 
reply,  while  the  mate  continued  :  "  Keep  an  eye 
on  their  motions,  Mr.  A.,  and  if  they  manifest  a 
design  to  visit  us  before  eight  bells,  let  me  know 
it,"  and  transmitting  tho  standing  orders,  he  dis- 
appeared down  the  companion-way,  when  the 
third  mate  prepared  to  follow  him,  saying,  as  he 
moved  off,  "  The  mate's  afine  fellow  and  a  good 
seaman,  but  too  headstrong  by  half.  Mark  my 
words,  sir.  He'll  get  into  a  scrape  with  them 
bears,  see  if  he  don't." 

I  smiled  at  what  I  deemed  the  old  man's  con- 
ceit, and  raising  the  glass,  levelled  it  at  the  objectB 
of  general  interest,  while  he  descended  to  the 
state-room,  muttering  something  about  hair- 
brained  boys  and  old  stagers,  which  was  too  in- 
distinct to  bo  understood.  The  objects  were  bears, 
and  evidently  intent  on  learning  what  we  wore 
made  of,  as  their  rapid  approach  testified.  At 
six  bells  they  had  approached  within  a  mile, 
when  I  sought  tho  mate's  state-room,  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  fact. 

"  They're  coming,  then,"  said  he,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  high  glee.  "  Now  if  we  can  only  mus- 
ter a  party,  we'll  have  some  Bport.  How  many 
are  there  of  them?" 


"  I  can  distinguish  four  full-grown  fellows, 
and,  I  think,  a  cub  or  two ;  but  I'm  not  sure." 

"  Good  !  The  more  the  merrier.  Jump  for- 
ward and  ascertain  how  many  of  the  men  will 
join  us,  and  I  will  ask  Captain  Edson's  permis- 
sion for  all  who  choose  to  go." 

The  moment  I  said  "  bears "  to  the  crew, 
they  were  all  up  and  eager  for  the  sport,  while 
Captain  Edson  not  only  accorded  permission 
readily,  but  also  expressed  a  determination  to 
make  one  of  the  party. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  were  all  ready  for  the 
chase,  when  leaving  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  third 
mate,  steward,  cook,  and  three  seamen,  who  could 
scarce  be  induced  to  remain,  we  set  oat  to  meet 
and  welcome  our  unwieldy  visitors.  They  had 
come  to  a  halt  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship  ; 
but  on  our  approach  they  beat  a  retreat,  shaping 
a  course  to  the  eastward,  towards  which  they 
moved  in  a  body,  while  we  experienced  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  their  movements, 
owing  to  the  rongh  and  uncertain  footing  pre- 
sented by  the  "  floo." 

Yet  we  followed  in  hot  pursuit,  keeping  them 
within  range,  but  reserving  our  ammunition  at 
the  express  desire  of  the  captain,  who  was  bent 
on  having  at  least  one  hide  as  a  trophy  of  our 
daring,  and  consequently  wished  every  shot  to 
tell  to  advantage.  For  nearly  an  hour  we  plod- 
ded on,  clambering,  crawliDg,  or  tumbling  over 
the  wind-rows  of  jagged  ice  in  any  manner 
suited  to  our  taste  or  ability,  but,  to  our  exces- 
sive chagrin,  without  materially  lessening  the 
distance  which  divided  ns  from  our  intended 
game. 

At  length  Captain  Edson,  becoming  impatient 
at  our  slow  progress,  gave  the  order  to  fire,  when 
we  discharged  all  the  muskets,  some  foartcon,  in 
our  possession,  bnt  with  slight  effect  on  the  ob- 
jects of  our  aim,  who  responded  to  our  efforts 
by  a  unanimous  growl,  and  diverging  from  their 
course,  hauled  up  a'pViGJt  or  two  to  the  northward. 
We  fired  again  as  soon  as  loaded,  but  with  as 
little  effect  as  before,  when  Captain  Edson 
exclaimed : 

"  Hold  on,  lads  !  Wo  must  save  our  powder 
for  close  quarters;  and  closer  quarters  we  must 
gain,  or  we  don't  get  any  bear-steak." 

Re-loading,  wo  continued  our  pursuit  somo 
twenty  minutes  longor,  when  tho  bears  came  to  a 
halt  and  stood  at  bay,  their  retreat  being  cut  off 
by  a  narrow  strip  of  open  water,  which  was  hid- 
den from  our  view  by  an  intervening  ridge  of  ice 
until  we  wero  within  fifty  yards  of  our  game. 
Halting  at  a  signal  from  Captain  Edson,  we 
poured  in  a  third  volley,  which  took  effect  on  all 
four  bears,  enraging  them  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  evinced  a  disposition  to  show  fight,  advanc- 
ing upon  us  in  a  body. 

"Now  for  action,  men!"  exclaimed  the  old 
man.  "Let  them  have  it  as  you're  ready,  and 
make  sure  of  them  !"  And  bounding  forward, 
he  discharged  both  barrels  of  his  rifle  with  tell- 
ing effect  upon  one  of  our  antagonists,  which 
reeled  forward  a  few  yards  and  sunk  on  its 
haunches,  uttering  a  deep  and  savage  growl. 

"  Hurra,  boys,  there's  one  done  for !"  ex- 
claimed the  mato.  "  The  captain's  won  his 
laurels,  and  here  goes  for  mine !"  And  raising 
his  musket,  ho  aimed  at  the  nearest  bear,  dis- 
charging his  musket  almost  at  the  instant  it 
touched  his  shoulder. 

His  ball  took  effect  in  the  shoulder  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  aim ;  but  failing  to  disable  the  brute, 
only  served  to  increase  its  rage.  We  now  poured 
in  an  irregular  volley,  which  proving  generally 
ineffectual,  placed  us  in  some  measure  at  the 
mercy  of  tbo  brutes,  one  of  which  had  apparently 
singled  out  Captain  Edson,  and  was  advancing 
upon  him  rapidly,  while  he  was  coolly  ramming 
home  a  ball  in  the  second  barrel  of  his  piece. 
Observing  several  of  my  companions  seeking 
safety  in  flight,  I  shouted  : 

"Fallback  and  load  as  you  retire;  but  for 
mercy's  sake  don't  show  tho  'white  feather' 
now !" 

"Ay,  ay!  Keep  them  together,"  shouted  the 
old  man,  bringing  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  the  re- 
port of  his  piece. 

His  ball  brought  down  the  bear ;  but  I  had  no 
time  for  observation,  its  two  companions  being 
close  aboard  of  us,  and  evidently  bent  on  mis- 
chief. Retreating  slowly,  we  maintained  a  drop- 
ping fire  upon  the  brutes,  until  they  halted,  when 
we  came  to  a  stand,  and  a  minute  later  poured 
in  a  most  effective  discharge. 

Gathering  courage  from  success,  the  majority 
of  the  party  made  a  rush  towards  the  wounded 
bruins,  and  deeming  them  less  formidable  than 


they  really  were,  ventured  too  near  in  their  mad 
haste  to  despatch  them— dis covering  their  mistake 
only  when  one  of  their  number  found  himself 
gathered  to  the  shaggy  breast  of  the  largest  bear, 
who  merely  gave  him  one  hug,  breaking  his  back 
and  killing  him  as  easily  as  one  would  a  spider. 
Captain  Edson  witnessed  the  catastrophe,  and 
with  a  cry  of  horror,  raised  his  rifle,  but  too  late 
to  prevent  its  consummation,  his  well-aimed  ball 
speeding  on  its  mission  only  when  poor  Ned  Phil- 
brick  rolled  a  corpse  on  the  ice. 

But  that  ball  avenged  his  death.  With  a  deep 
growl,  his  slayer  tumbled  over  on  the  inanimate 
form,  and  a  few  moments  later  ceased  to  struggle. 
We  now  hastened  to  despatch  the  other  three, 
which,  though  fully  disabled,  were  far  from 
dead ;  and  having,  not  without  much  difficulty, 
effected  our  purpose,  prepared  to  divest  the  car- 
casses of  the  hides,  which  were  designed  as  tro- 
phies of  our  success. 

While  engaged  in  stripping  the  carcass  of  the 
bear  nearest  the  strip  of  water,  we  became  sensi- 
ble that  the  opening  had  enlarged ;  when,  a  few 
minutes'  observation  assured  us  that  the  field 
had  parted,  and  was  slowly  but  surely  drifting 
asunder. 

Startled  by  the  discovery,  I  hastened  to  com- 
municate the  fact  to  the  captain,  who  received 
the  intelligence  with  evident  alarm,  and  drop- 
ping his  knife  took  oat  his  pocket  spyglass, 
through  which  he  looked  towards  the  ship,  tho 
spars  of  which  were  scarce  discernible  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  scrutiny  lasted  but  a  moment, 
when  he  exclaimed  : 

"  We'ro  in  for't,  by  all  that's  unfortunate. 
Mr.  Murray,  has  tho  union  at  the  main  and — 
Hark  f" 

The  faint  report  of  a  gun,  with  its  attendant 
reverberations,  fell  upon  our  ears  as  he  spoke, 
when  he  added,  hastily  : 

"  That  gnn  was  intended  as  a  recall.  The  old 
sea-dog  was  right,  when  he  said  wi  would  rue 
our  sport.  Avast  there.,  Mr.  Harding — do  you 
hear  that  gnn  V 

"  Ay,  sir — and  I  reckon  it  means  something. 
Only  think  of  it,  that  old  'blubber-hunter'  was 
right  after  all !  What's  to  bo  done,  captain  ? 
Must  we  leave  those  fellows  with  their  jackets 
hanging,  or  shall  we  bravo  it  out,  and  carry  off 
the  prizes  V* 

"No,  no,  let's  be  off  at  once!  Murray's  too 
old  a  sailor  to  make  false  signals.  Poor  Ned — I 
wish  we  could  take  his  remains  with  us,  or  at 
least  spare  time  to  give  them  Christian  burial." 

"  Never  mind,  captain.  If  the  ice  is  breaking 
up,  the  Arctic  Ocean  will  soon  do  that  duty  for 
us.  Shall  I  pass  the  word  to  make  sail  for  the 
ship  V* 

"By  all  means,  Mr.  Harding  !"  And  regain- 
ing his  knife  and  rifle,  Captain  Edson  led  off  at 
a  brisk  pace,  followed  by  all  hands. 

When  we  left  the  ship,  nearly  two  hours  pre- 
vious, afresh  northwest  breeze  prevailed  ;  but  we 
had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  return  when  we  dis- 
covered that  the  wind  had  veered  over  eight 
points  southerly,  and  freshening  fast  to  a  gale3 
which  threatened  to  prove  signally  disastrous  to 
our  retreat  by  raising  a  swell,  which  woald  has- 
ten the  destruction  of  the  floe. 

Apprehensive  of  the  worst,  we  urged  the  men 
to  tho  utmost  speed,  which  at  best  was  but  slow, 
owing  to  the  innumerable  hillocks  of  ice  over 
which  we  had  to  clamber,  and  which  caused  us 
not  a  few  severe  falls  and  various  bruises.  We 
had  accomplished  rather  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance to  tho  ship,  when  we  became  sensible  of  a 
movement  in  the  ice,  which  caused  us  to  double 
our  exertions,  only  to  discover  some  ten  minutes 
later  that  our  return  to  the  vessel  was  effectually 
cut  off. 

The  ship  was  still  two  and  a  half  miles  distant, 
when  we  came  to  a  halt  on  tho  verge  of  the  im- 
pediment to  our  progress — a  vast  sheet  of  water 
extending  east  and  west  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  vision,  and  not  less  than  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  wide. 

"  Here's  a  go !  What's  to  be  done  now,  I'd 
like  to  know?"  said  the  mate,  as  he  gazed  anx- 
iously in  Captain  Edson's  face. 

"  Swim  for't,  all  who  can,  and  let  those  who 
remain  trust  to  fortune  and  the  success  of  those 
who  go,"  was  the  old  man's  rejoinder. 

"  Humph  !  I  can  swim  rock-fashion,"  sard  tho 
mate,  with  the  "ghost  of  a  smile."  "  But  'taint 
a  bad  idea  for  those  who  are  of  the  genus  am- 
phibious. Come  lads,  you  hear — somebody's 
got  to  swim  for't.     Who'll  try  ?" 

Several  doffed  their  jackets  and  kicked  off 
their  boots  as  he  spoke,  and  in  less  than  a  min 
ute  were  nobly  breasting  the  chilling  fluid  in  an 
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attempt  to  gain  the  furthor  side.  Bui  thoy  woro 
scarce  ton  rods  distant  when  wo  became  itsMind 
that  the  breach  in  the  ice  was  becoming  wider, 
and  the  mate  proposod  to  abandon  the  idea,  and 
wo  Hat  down  in  a  cluster  to  await  the  result  of 
this  attempt. 

'Twas  a  cold  and  dreary  task  the  passngo  of 
that  icebound    strait;    but  the    noble   follows 

firoved  equal  to  its  accomplishment,  and  wo  soon 
tad  the  satisfaction  of  Boeing  them  omorgo  on 
tho  othor  side,  from  which  they  waved  a  farewell 
signal  ero  thoy  liurriod  on.  Fifceon  or  twenty 
minutes  elapsed,  and  thoy  were  no  longer  visible, 
when  a  decided  alteration  took  place  in  tho  ship's 
position,  which  was  spoodily  followed  by  tho 
fall  of  her  maintopsail,  a  proof  that  she  was  free 
from  hor  icy-bonds. 

"  Well  done,  Murray  I"  ox.claira.ed  the  captain, 
as  ho  witnessed  the  broad  shoot  of  canvass  slowly 
expanding  to  the  frosh  breeso.  "  That  man's  a 
treasure,  Harding.  If  he  can  handle  tho  old 
boat  so  short-handed,  ho  dosorves  to  have  a  ship, 
and  shall,  if  I  live  and  my  inlluenco  can  obtain 
him  one.  Ho  sooms  to  havo  sea-room — see  how 
ho  eomos  round.  Poad  before  it — that's  your 
sort.  Hurra!  He's  bound  to  the  rascue  any 
way  1" 

And  so  ho  was.  Twonty  minutes  later  the 
forotopsail  opened  to  the  breozo,  and  the  yard  be- 
gan to  travel  slowly  to  tho  mast-head,  a  proof 
that  willing  hands,  if  few  in  numhor,  had  manned 
the  capstan-bars.      For  a  short  time  tho  ship 


trimmed  OUT  scant  canvass  on  By  bowline,  thankful 
for  our  escape,  and  eager  to  bid  adieu  to  tho 
scene  of  our  adventure. 

VIEW  ON  TUG  CHENANGO  KIVtiK,  N.  Y. 

Tho  pleasing  landscape  illustration  on  this 
page,  is  engraved  from  a  charming  picture  by  ,J. 
K.  Oropsey,  of  Now  York,  painted  for  Nicholas 
Ludlum,  Esq.  Tho  scone  is  on  tho  banks  of  the 
Chenango  River,  at  Sherburne,  Chenango  eouu- 
ty,  Now  York.  Though  we  cannot  convey  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  tho  rich  coloring,  tho  oxqttisito 
gradation  of  tints  from  tho  bright  foreground  to 
tho  misty  distance,  tho  emerald  splendor  of  tho 
drooping  foliage,  yet  wo  havo faithfully  rendered 
tho  otFoets  of  light  and  shado,  and  tho  grace  of 
tho  composition.  Tho  pervading  quiet  ot  this 
scone  sootlus  and  delights  tho  beholder.  Wc 
uro  not  surprised  that  a  tasto  for  landscapes  has 
of  lato  grown  to  a  passion,  and  that  our  best 
landscapists  find  constant  employment  ia  trans- 
cribing tho  charms  of  American  scenery  to  can- 
vass. Cropsey  is  ono  of  that  brilliant  coterie  of 
painters,  embracing  such  names  as  Church,  Cas- 
siloar  and  Konsott,  who  havo  conferred  a  high 
artistic  glory  on  our  sister  city  of  Now  York. 
Those  men  havo  succeeded,  whore  mon  of  per- 
haps equal  genius  havo  failed,  because  thoy  have 
gone  to  work  in  the  right  way.  They  have  dis- 
carded conventionalism  and  imitation,  and  taken 
nature  in  hor  beautiful  Amorican  wildnoss  and 
grace  as  their  model.     Thoy  have  worked  in  tho 


green,  and  wo  are  wiling  to  allow  tho  skies  to 
Smile  occasionally,  and  do  not  think  that  a  bright 
transcript  of  a  sunny  landscape  is  treason  to 
high  art. 

THE  (JALLEV  SLAVES  OF  FRANCE. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  in  a 
long  letter  dated  at  Toulon,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  "forcats'  there,  formerly  well 
known  under  the  name  of  "galley  slaves  :"  "  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  ono  can  sneak  of  Tou- 
lon without  saying  a  word  of  the  galley  slaves  or 
forcats.  There  are  in  tho  arsenal  and  yard  4500, 
who  do  all  tho  heavy  work.  They  drag  tho  ma- 
terials about,  and  some  are  employed  in  sawing 
timber.  Tho  worst  are  attached  in  couples  by 
heavy  chains  passing  around  the  ankles  and 
waists  and  linked  together.  Tho  hotter  behaved 
aro  allowed  to  go  Bingly,  ironed  in  the  same  way, 
with  tho  exception  oi'  tho  connecting  chain. 
They  are  clothed  in  coarse  canvass  trousers  and 
shirts,  branded  with  their  numbers,  and  a  woollen 
jacket.  Those  who  are  condemned  for  life  wear 
a  long,  green,  woollen,  peuktess  cap,  sometimes 
like  a  nightcap  with  the  top  cut  off,  and  made 
square.  On  the  front  of  tho  cap  is  a  tin  plate 
with  tho  number  of  tho  wearer  punched  out. 
The  convicts  who  are  condemned  for  a  term  of 
years  are  distinguished  from  tho  others  by  red 
caps,  and  those  who  have  been  more  than  once 
to  the  Bagno  by  yellow  sleeves  to  their  jackets. 
Their  faces,  closely  shaven,  bronzed  by  exposure 


Ceroy,  who  commanded  a  regimental  Marseilles 
in  1851,  who  was  charged  with  the  execution  of 
tho  coup  d'utat  in  this  town,  and  who  was  subse- 
quently convicted  of  swindling  ;  Captain  Doin- 
ouu,  Chef  d'tui  bureau  Arab, convicted  of  having 
conspired  to  murder  an  Arab  chief;  Lieutenant 
do  Merccy,  convicted  of  having  unfairly  and 
with  premeditation  slain  another  officer  when  tip- 
sy in  a  duel  ;  tho  chief  army  accountant  ( -  1  n  i' 
comptablo),  who  was  sent  to  tho  Crimea,  the  two 
managers  of  the  Bunk  of  Toulon,  and  six  abbes 
(and  there  are  more  who  manage  to  keep  their 
former  calling  secret/.  An  eminent  painter  is 
chained  to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  I'aris 
bar,  and  between  them  they  keep  the  accounts  of 
one  department  of  the  prisons,  while  of  lawyers 
ami  notaries  there  is  no  end.  Among  the  forcats 
are  men  of  all  nations,  as  of  all  ranks  in  society. 
We  contribute  our  rjuotu,  ono — an  Englishman, 
who  was  arretted  at  Calais  with  forged  notes  in 
his  possession,  and  who,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  was  guiltless  of  any  criminal  intention. 
Ho  has  recently  been  brought  to  Toulon  from 
Itoehefort  in  consumption,  and  not  allowed  to 
wear  flannel,  although  permitted  to  do  so  in 
Rochefort.  There  is  also  a  hazy  rumor  of  a 
Britishpeer  of  the  realm  being  among  the  forcats, 
but,  as  no  one  has  over  seen  him,  it  may  bo  dis- 
missed as  a  myth. 

To  the  present  government  of  France  is  due 
the  merit  of  endeavoring  to  deal  with  the  great 
social  evil,  the  Bagncs,  where  vice  stagnates  and 
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headed  for  us  direct,  when  she  fell  off  suddenly 
four  points,  but  still  continued  to  move,  and  after 
a  brief  space  came  up  to  her  original  course, 
whicb  she  held  some  ten  minutes  longer,  when 
she  again  became  stationary. 

So  intent  had  we  been  on  the  ship's  progress, 
that  we  failed  to  notice  the  change  taking  place 
in  our  immediately  vicinity;  but  it  now  forced 
itself  upon  our  observation  by  extending  to  the 
centre  ot  the  group,  awakening  us  to  a  sence  of 
augmented  danger,  as  we  beheld  a  fissure  open 
in  our  very  midst,  and  divide  the  party.  A  sud- 
den leap,  and  we  were  together  again,  but  on  a 
patch  of  ice  scarce  an  acre  in  extent,  and  which 
the  slightest  shock  might  shatter.  For  near  a 
minute  all  were  dumb  with  horror.  Captain  Ed- 
son  being  the  first  to  speak. 

"  Lie  close,  my  lads  !  A  movement,  however 
slight,  may  cost  us  all  our  lives,  while  to  keep 
quiet  is  an  easy  task,  and  may  result  in  our  safe- 
ty. Ha — there  goes  the  ice  yonder!  Should 
that  break  reach  the  ship,  we're  sate." 

Following  the  index  of  his  glance,  we  observed 
tho  opposite  field  slowly  parting,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  became  assured  that  the  ship  was  again 
in  motion.  Such  wan  the  fact.  The  break  had 
opened  a  channel  for  her,  through  which  she  soon 
dashed  at  a  five-knot  rate,  when  we  discovered 
our  late  companions  on  her  forecastle,  on  whicb 
wo  had  the  supreme  happiness  of  joining  them 
ere  many  minutes  had  elapsed. 

We  had  enough  of  polar  bears  and  polar  re- 
gions, and  with  a  sigh  to  tho  memory  of  him 
whose  corpse  we  had  been  compelled  to  desert, 


same  spirit  as  the  English  landscapists,  avoiding 
their  tones  of  color.  Formerly  an  American  land- 
scape-painter who  had  learned  his  art  of  English 
artists,  thought  it  necessary  to  re-produce  the 
lowering  skies  of  England  when  dealing  with 
American  scenes.  The  results  were  wholly  un- 
satisfactory. We  did  not  recognize  our  bright 
sunny  Nature  in  this  foreign  garb.  But  our  mod- 
ern American  landscapists  have  made  the  woods 
and  fields  their  studio.  They  have  set  up  their 
easels  in  the  Catskills,  in  the  White  Mountains, 
along  the  banks  of  our  gliding  rivers,  by  the 
shores  of  the  sounding  sea.  They  do  not  fear  to 
paint  what  is  before  them — the  blue,  cloudless 
sky,  the  clearly-pencilled  leaves,  the  distinctly- 
defined  herbage  of  the  near  foreground.  They 
dare  even— these  young  Americans — to  paint 
trees  green.  According  to  the  old  rules  of  art, 
that  was  an  unpardonable  sin.  If  a  landscapist 
of  the  old  school  painted  a  June  forest,  he 
touched  up  his  foliage  with  umber,  or  sienna,  or 
yellow  ochre  and  black.  "  Nature  put  him  out," 
as  old  Fuseli  once  humorously  exclaimed.  We 
remember  once  walking  on  the  Common  at  mid- 
summer, with  an  artist  then  in  vogue,  during 
those  days  when  w6  thought  nature  and  art  two 
different  things,  and  our  companion  asked  us 
what  we  thought  the  color  of  the  elms  was.  In 
the  innocence  of  our  heart,  we  replied  "green." 
But  it  seems  we  were  betraying  our  own  verdan- 
cy. "No,  sir!"  replied  the  artist,  emphatically. 
"  They're  black — decidedly  black.  You  have  no 
eye  for  color."  But  we  have  changed  all  that — 
wo  admit  that  summer  leaves   and  grass   aro 


to  the  sun,  and  brutalized  by  crime,  are  fearful 
to  behold,  and  their  repulsive  appearance  is 
heightened  by  their  hair  being  notched  short  in 
lines  running  around  the  head,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate recognition  should  they  escape.  At  night 
they  lie  down  on  inclined  lengths  of  planking, 
without  mattress  or  covering,  in  twenties  or  thir- 
ties, and  an  iron  rod  is  run  through  trie  leg  chains 
of  each,  so  that  no  one  can  move  without  the 
rest.  The  food  consists  of  brown  bread,  not  all 
wheaten  flour,  soup,  and  haricots  el  feces,  beans. 
No  wine  or  tobacco  is  allowed,  but  the  convicts 
are  permitted  to  receive  lOf.  a  month  from  their 
friends,  with  which  they  may  purchase  any  eat- 
able they  please.  .The  greatest  and  most  degrad- 
ing punishment,  and  one  which  must  also  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  reformation,  is  chaining  the 
men  in  couples.  Youths  over  sixteen  may  be 
seen  chained  to  old  men  tainted  with  every  crime. 
Walking  or  sleeping,  the  comrades  of  the  chain 
are  never  separated,  until  freedom  or  deats  re- 
moves one  of  them.  In  spite  of.  the  hideous 
costume  and  revolting  appearance  of  the  forcats, 
there  were  some  who  still  exhibited  traces  of 
thoirformerposition,  whose  gentility,  so  to  speak, 
pierced  through  their  convict  garb.  One  in  par- 
ticular, standing  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  who  is 
intently  watching  the  arrival  of  wounded  French 
soldiers  from  Italy,  struck  me  on  account  of  the 
ease  and  grace  with  which  he  moved,  bowing  to 
the  guardians  passing  by,  although  his  actions 
were  accompanied  by  the  horrid  clanking  of  his 
chains.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  was  told  that 
thore  were  then  among  tho  forcats,  Colonel  de 


grows  more  hideous,  to  be  again  let  loose  on  so- 
ciety. Penal  settlements  have  been  formed  in 
Africa  and  French  Guiana,  to  which  some  of  the 
convicts  have  been  removed.  Toulon  is  now  the 
only  Bagne ;  those  of  Rochefort  and  Brest  have 
been  abolished ;  but  still  the  work  goes  on  very 
slowly.  Three  cargoes  of  500  each  have  been 
shipped  off,  yet  their  places  are  nearly  all  filled 
up  by  new  arrivals.  Moreover,  it  would  appear 
that  the  forcats  cannot  be  legally  compelled  to  go 
unless  they  choose.  They  were  condemned  to  hard 
labor  in  the  dockyards  and  arsenals  of  the  State, 
and  not  to  transportation.  To  coax  them  to  go 
abroad,  they  are  promised  that  on  their  arrival 
they  shall  be  relieved  of  their  chains,  and  allowed 
the  free  use  of  their  limbs.  But,  so  great  is  tho 
dread  of  Lambessa  and  Cayenne,  and  the  craven 
fear  of  death,  that  they  prefer  the  fetters  and  hor- 
rors of  the  Bagne  at  Toulon  to  comparative  in- 
dependence at  these  two  French  colonies.  As 
one  of  their  guardians  characterized  them,  "Tow 
ces  assassins  et  voleurs  sont  si  laches  ils  ont  peur  de 
viourir  " — All  these  assassins  and  thieves  are  such 
cowards,  that  they  fear  death!" 

— «  — ■».  > 

The  extravagance  of  our  demands  is  continu- 
ally mocked  by  our  necessities.  How  absurd  that 
he  who  lacks  even  his  daily  bread,  and  is  at  no 
time  sure  of  it  for  three  days  together,  will  yet 
indulge  in  dreams  of  quails  showered  from  "the 
heavens ! — and  yet,  the  very  virtue  of  Hope 
is  to  be  found  in  this  very  sort  of  illusion  ;  and 
poverty  is  solaced,  feeding  upon  a  dream,  in  the 
absence  of  any  moro  solid  viands. — Simms. 
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MAN  FEED  DE  LISLE: 

OR, 

THE    SECRET    OF   A   LIFE. 

BY   JAMES    FBANKXIN     FITT8. 

"  In  that  quaint  old  gothic  structure  in  yon- 
der hollow,  now  almost  hidden  by  the  luxuriance 
of  rambling  vines  which  have  grown  around  it, 
lived,  fifteen  years  ago,  Manfred  De  Lisle,  the 
subject  of  ray  present  story." 

The  speaker  was  a  benevolent- appearing,  ven- 
erable man,  with  whitened  hair  and  feeble  form. 
I  had  met  him  in  the  course  of  an  extended  ram- 
ble in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
portions  of  "  Merry  England,"  and  finding  him 
a  most  entertaining  companion,  I  gladly  took  the 
opportunity  to  spend  an  hour  in  his  society.  He 
was,  and  had  been  for  years,  as  he  informed  me, 
the  vicar  of  the  English  Church  in  the  adjoining 
parish.  We  strolled  leisurely  along  the  green, 
shaded  bank  of  the  Thames,  beguiling  the  time 
with  pleasant  conversation,  until  my  eye  hap- 
pened to  rest  upon  an  antique  country  house, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  half  em- 
bowered in  the  profusion  of  the  surrounding  fo- 
liage. It  was  one  of  those  objects  which  instinct- 
ively attract  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  the 
picturesque  (and  I  confess  myself  one  of  the 
class),  and  I  immediately  directed  the  attention 
of  my  companion  to  it. 

"Ah,  the  old    De  Lisle    mansion,"    he  ex- 

'  claimed.     "  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has 

questioned  me  in  regard  to  it.     Within  the  walls 

of  that  old  structure  I  was,  many  years  ago,  the 

men*.  "e  i  singular  scene.     But  sta-        tio- 

Iroi:'^  o\d  I  under*  J"^  to  say  that  you  are 

iou  did — I    am  an  American/'   was   my 
reply, 

"Sit  with  me  then,"  he  continued,  "upon  this 
grassy  bank,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  tale  o£j  0nder 
ancient  mansion,  which  I  tfcmk  can  do  no' other- 
wise than  interest  yoytf    That  it  is  true,  I  bear 
w'-:Juess  with  thrown  lips.     And  yet,  looking 
'  ,ck  over  these  long  years  which  have  inter- 
ned, I  can  sometimes  persuale  myself  only 
th  difficulty  that  the  whole  is  not  some  strange 
eation  of  my  brain,  although  I  ne\er  think  of 
b  deep,  awful  solemnity  of  the  hour  in  which 
is   revelation    was  made    to   me,  without    a 
udder." 

My,  interest  and  attention  were  instantly  ex- 
cited b|.nthis  promising  opening,  and  seating 
myself  upon  the  luxuriant  grass  by  the  side  of 
the  aged  vicar,  I  listened  to  hear  his  story.  And 
then,  while  the  shadows  of  twilight  were  falling 
around  us,  rendering  still  more  stem  and  gloomy 
the  old  mansion  of  which  he  spoke,  and  towards 
which  my  eyes  constantly  wandered,  he  gave  me 
his  remarkable  story,  just  as  I  have  here  tran- 
scribed it. 

"  There  was  a  reason,"  he  commenced,  "  for 
my  desiring  to  know  whether  or  not  you  were  an 
American.  Ten  years  ago,  Manfred  De  Lisle, 
then  upon  his  death-bed,  and  within  the  old  ed- 
ifice to  which  you  have  just  called  my  attention, 
made  to  me  the  confession  of  which  I  am  about 
to  tell  you.  I  then  promised  him  most  sacredly 
that  I  would  never  reveal  the  secret  which  he 
consigned  to  me  to  any  living  Englishman.  He 
wished  that  none  of  hia  countrymen  should  learn 
it,  and  therefore  hold  his  name  thereafter  for  all 
time  in  abhorrence  and  detestation.  That  trust 
I  have  kept  well  and  truly ;  to  none,  save  my- 
self, is  the  strange,  terrible  life  secret  of  Manfred 
De  Lisle  known,  and  it  will  be  no  breach  of  my 
promise  if  I  reveal  it  to  you. 

"  I  well  remember  the  night  upon  which  this 
singular  oeeurrence  happened.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  after  I  had  taken  charge  of  the  parish  of 
Wilraarth,  and  thus  I  was  little  acquainted,  com- 
paratively speaking,  with  either  it  or  my  parish- 
ioners. The  De  Lisle  mansion  I  had  not  yet 
visited.  I  had  heard  its  owner  spoken  of  as 
Colonel  De  Lisle,  a  man  who  had  for  many 
years  been  singularly  taciturn  and  repellant  to 
all,  and  upon  the  several  occasions  that  I  had 
seen  him  in  his  pew  at  church,  I  noticed  partic- 
ularly his  unmistakable  military  deportment, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  deep  furrows  and  tor- 
turing appearance  of  mental  disquietude  which 
his  thin,  haggard  face  always  wore.  He  was 
then,  I  should  say,  perhaps  sixty  years  of  age. 

"  Often,  while  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  my 
eyes  would  unconsciously  wander  to  that  face, 
with  its  almost  preternatural  expression,  and 
more  than  .once  I  have  speculated,  within  myself 


as  to  the  history  of  this  incomprehensible  man. 
To  none,  I  was  informed,  had  he  ever  confided 
his  cares  or  troubles,  or  whatever  might  have  oc- 
casioned his  mental  distress  ;  he  was  forever 
stern,  silent  and  unapproachable.  Nor  was  it 
mere  idle  curiosity  which  prompted  me  to  desire 
to  know  more  of  him;  the. desire  flowed  partly 
from  the  real  interest  which  his  appearance  ex- 
cited within  me,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of  my 
duty  as  a  minister  of  God.  And  this  desire  was 
soon  gratified,  in  a  singular  and  unexpected 
manner. 

"But  let  me  return  to  the  scenes  of  the  night 
of  which  I  commenced  to  speak.  The  season 
was  mid-winter,  and  throughout  the  whole  day 
the  snow  had  fallen  fast  and  furiously,  and  when 
darkness  came  the  earth  was  thickly  covered 
with  irregular  heaps  and  drifts.  The  night,  too, 
was  a  bitter  cold  one,  and  as  I  seated  myself  in 
my  dressing-gown  and  slippers  before  the  cheer- 
ful fire  of  my  study,  my  thoughts  turned  pleas- 
antly upon  the  long  indoor  winter  evening  which 
lay  before  me.  My  library,  the  solace  of  many 
hours  which  must  without  it  have  been  lonely, 
was  close  at  hand,  and  taking  up  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite volumes  I  soon  fixed  my  attention  upon 
its  pages,  listening  at  intervals  to  the  wild  shriek- 
ing of  the  storm  without. 

"A  loud  ring  of  the  door-bell,  repeated  almost 
instantly,  suddenly  aroused  me  from  my  abstrac- 
tion. Laying  my  book  down,  I  began  to  con- 
jecture the  causes  which  could  have  brought  any 
person  out  upon  so  inclement  a  night,  and  of 
course  I  concluded  at  once  that  it  must  be  some 
imperative  and  urgent  business. 

"  Perhaps,  I  reflected,  my  presence  j°  ,_ailCU 
for  at  some  bed  gf  ^th;  some  spirit  may  be 
*"^!Z^'  lea  flight  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  winter 
tempest.  The  seasons  make  no  difference  with 
the  course  of  death  ;  in  storm  and  calm,  in  sun- 
shine and  darkness,  the  destroyer  is  always 
abroad  upon  his  mission  !  and  as  the  servant  of 
God,  I  must  still  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  death- 
angel,  and  minister  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  relics 
of  mortality  which  strew  his  patn.  Mycoujec-' 
ture  proved  correct.  Voices  of  persons  in  con- 
versation came  to  my  ear,  and  in  a  moment  my 
domestic  entered  the  room. 

"  '  Colonel  De  Lisle'a  man  is  at  the  door,  sir,' 
she  said.  '  He  says  his  master  is  dying,  and 
wishes  you  to  come  to  him  without  delay.' 

"Astonished  and  awe-struck  by  this  announce- 
ment, as  I  was,  I  promptly  prepared  to  go  forth 
in  answer  to  the  wish  of  the  dying.  Rapid 
thoughts  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  buttoned 
on  my  surtout  and  muffled  my  face  closely  in  a 
thick  scarf.  But  two  weeks  before  I  had  seen 
Colonel  De  Lisle  in  his  accustomed  place  at 
church,  paler,  sadder  and  more  gloomy  than 
ever  before — and  now  ho  had  sent  for  mo  to  at- 
tend him  in  his  last  moments  !  The  thought 
was  a  solemn  one,  and  with  it  came  another  and 
a  strange  one — the  thought  that  now,  and  from 
the  lips  of  the  dying,  I  was  to  gain  the  solution 
of  the  mystery  which  had  always,  within  the 
memories  of  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmarth,  sur- 
rounded Manfred  De  Lisle  as  if  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  secrecy. 

"My  preparations  were  quickly  made,  and  I 
joined  the  messenger  at  the  door.  Besides  the 
horse  which  ho  had  ridden,  he  had  brought 
another  for  my  use  which  he  was  now  holding  by 
the  bridle.  No  words  passed  between  us  until 
we  had  gained  the  saddle  and  were  floundering 
forward  as  best  we  might  through  the  deep  drifts 
of  snow  which  rendered  the  road  well  nigh  im- 
passable. I  realized  at  once  that  this  was  no 
time  for  delay,  and  therefore  wasted  no  time  in 
unnecessary  words.  I  believe  that  only  one 
question  and  answer  passed  between  us  upon  the 
way.  Aa  we  arrived  at  the  crossing  of  the  roads, 
the  man  paused  for  a  moment  to  decide  upon  the 
nearest  route,  and  taking  the  opportunity,  I  al- 
most shouted  close  to  his  ear,  in  order  that  my 
voice  might  be  heard  above  the  howling  of  the 
storm : 

"  '  Your  master  cannot  live,'you  say  V 
"  '  I  am  afraid  so,'  he  replied,  sadly,  shaking 
his  head.  '  The  doctor  had  not  come  when  I  left 
him,  but  I  think  he  is   beyond  the  reach    of 
medicine.' 

"  We  rode  on  silently  and  aa  fast  as  possible, 
and  in  another  half  hour  we  had  reached  the 
gate  of  the  mansion.  The  whole  front  of  the 
house  was  dark  and  gloomy,  with  the  exception 
of  two  windows  in  the  corner  of  the  left  hand 
wing,  which  were  only  faintly  lighted.  I  at  once 
conjectured  that  there  was  the  chamber  of  death, 
and  as  my  guide  dismounted  and  led  me  directly 
towards  it,  I  found  that  I  had  surmised  rig*:  h 


We  entered  at  a  small  door  in  the  wing,  and 
passing  across  a  dark  hall,  silently  entered  the 
room  where  the  master  of  the  house  was  lying. 
The  scene  presented  here  was  a  deeply  solemn 
and  impressive  one.  The  servants  of  the  house 
were  collected  around  the  bed,  most  of  them  in 
tears,  and  all  showing  their  grief  in  some  man- 
ner. At  the  head  of  the  bed  was  the  physician, 
his  fingers  placed  upon  the  wrist  of  his  patient, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  a  watch  which 
he  held  in  his  left  hand.  As  I  approached,  the 
servants  recognized  me  and  fell  back,  and  I  at 
once  took  my  position  by  the  side  of  the  physi- 
cian and  awaited  with  anxiety  the  result  of  his 
examination.  This  was  of  no  long  duration ; 
relinquishing  the  hand,  he  turned  to  me  and 
whispered : 

"  '  My  labors  here  are  useless  ;  he  has  passed 
the  power  of  my  art!  Look  at  him  and  judge 
for  yourself ;  observe  his  face,  so  thin,  haggard, 
and  ghastly  pale,  his  damp,  corrugated  forehead, 
and  his  faint,  irregular  breathing  !  For  the  last 
year  his  life  has  been  slowly  wasting  away  and 
consuming,  and  this  night  must  witness  the  last 
scene  in  his  earthly  career  !' 

"  The  brief  description  thus  given  of  the  dy- 
ing man  was  a  perfect  one  ;  I  looked  again  and 
saw  upon  the  bed  the  form  of  Manfred  De  Lisle, 
living  still,  it  is  true,  and  yet  the  very  person- 
ification of  death !  Altogether,  the  presence  of 
death  has  never  affected  me,  before  or  since,  as 
in  this  instance.  His  bony  hands  were  clasped 
tightly  together  outside  of  the  bed,  and  the  long 
and  matted  black  hair,  mixed  here  and  there 
WrH  »»»-  -^  '  ;mlY  flld  ms  safe'  and  fur- 
rowed  cheeks,  a  1  strangely  to  the  wildi  L:  a 
his  appearance.  Suddenly,  with  a  starr,,  he 
opened  his  eyes,  and  earnestly  pronounced  the 
words  : 

*' '  Has  he  come — can  he  refuse  to  comfort  me 
in  this  terrible  hour  V 

"Hardly  had  he  spoken,  when  his  wandering 
glance  fell  upon  my  face.  A  glad  smile  broke 
through  the  weary,  anxious  expression  of  his 
own,  and  stretching  out  hia  thin  band,  he  grasped 
mine  with  unmistakable  eagerness,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  my  name  in  a  faint  voice. 

"'Thanks!  thanks!'  he  continued,  still  hold- 
ing my  hand.  '  In  these  last  moments  of  this 
long  life  agony,  it  will  remove  one  half  of  the 
pang  to  have  yo-i  by  my  side.  Bui  O,  would  to 
God  that  I  might  not  be  doubtful  of  my 
hereafter  1' 

"A  terrible  6pasm  shook  his  frame,  and  cover- 
ing bis  face,  he  groaned  in  deep  anguish.  Bend- 
iDg  over  him,  I  was  about  to  whisper  some  sooth- 
ing words  in  his  ear,  when  suddenly  starting  up 
to  a  sitting  posture,  he  exclaimed : 

" '  Tell  me,  good  sir — tell  me  this,  and  in  the 
name  of  Him  whose  name  I  tremble  to  apeak, 
deceive  not  the  dying.  Is  there,  car.  there  be  a 
transgression  so  deep,  so  sinful,  that  the  atone- 
ment of  our  blessed  Redeemer  cannot  reach  ? 
Were  his  promises  given  for  me  and  for  my 
sins  V 

"  '  As  you  hope  for  heaven  and  an  eternity  of 
weal,'  I  solemnly  replied,  '  I  beseech  you  doubt 
it  not,  but  rather  hold  fast  to  the  blessed  belief! 
Miserable  indeed  would  we  be  had  not  the 
precious  blood  of  Calvary  been  shed  for  all ; 
Christ  indeed  died  that  we  might  receive  eternal 
life !' 

"  His  countenance  grew  calmer  while  I  was 
speaking,  and  became  almost  placid.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  lay  silent  and  motionless,  and  then, 
arousing  his  faculties  again,  he  said  : 

"  '  I  believe  you,  reverend  sir,  and  tho  belief 
gives  me  such  joy  as  you  can  hardly  compre- 
hend. But  still,  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  bur- 
den of  guilt  which  is  yet  mine  !' 

"  '  Confess,  then,  and  repent,  ere  it  shall  be  too 
late,'  I  said. 

"(I  will!  I  will!  This  ia  almost  my  last 
hour  ;  my  life  lamp  flickers  and  burns  low — my 
time  is  short.  Leave  me  now/  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing those  who  stood  around  him ;  '  I  would 
be  alone  with  God  and  this  holy  man,  his 
servant !' 

"The  domestics  obeyed — they,  as  well  as  the 
physician,  leaving  the  room  in  silence.  When 
we  were  alone,  Colonel  De  Lisle  spoke  QO 
follows : 

" '  I  know  not,  sir,  whether  the  d 
tured  to  pronounce  upon  a 
know  that  it  is  one  whi  ;1 

rest.     Consciep'  of  a 

guilty  soi''  ,o  for  years 

lasbr  i      ^util  at  last  they 

■  the  brink  of  the  grave ! 

te  earth  closes  over  me,  let  me 


confess  to  you  the  terrible  secret  which  even  now 
burns  like  a  living  fire  within  my  breast.  There 
must  surely  be  merit  in  confession  and  repent- 
ance, even  when  made  beneath  the  hand  of 
Death  himself.' 

"  Drawing  a  chair  to  the  bedside,  I  sat  and 
listened  to  his  words  with  absorbed  attention. 
He  spoke  low  and  feebly,  but  sufficiently  distinct 
to  allow  of  my  heariDg ;  and  when  he  came  to 
the  more  exciting  portions  of  his  strange  tale, 
his  voice  was  raised  to  a  somewhat  louder  key. 

"*It  is  many  a  long  year,'  he  commenced, 
'  since  I  first  came  to  this  parish  of  Wilmarth  to 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life.  I  am  now  more 
than  sixty  years  of  age  ;  then  I  was  barely  half 
that  number — and  yet,  even  then,  young  as  I 
was,  the  blight  of  utter  desolation  had  already 
fallen  upon  my  life  !  I  have  revealed  myself  to 
none  in  this  neighborhood  ;  none  know  my  his- 
tory, or  whence  I  came.  And  you,  I  trust,  will 
guard  the  secret  as  jealously  as  I  have;  never, 
I  beseech  you,  breathe  to  English  ears  the  reve- 
lation which  I  am  about  to  make,  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  !* 

"  I  assured  him  that  his  wishes  should  be  sa- 
credly regarded,  and  he  continued  : 

"  '  My  parentage  is  English ;  but  when  quite 
an  infant  my  family  removed  to  Ireland  and  set- 
tled in  Dublin,  which  for  the  first  half  of  my  life 
became  my  home.  My  parents  died  while  I  was 
still  quite  young,  and  I  was  left  to  the  care  of  a 
maiden  aunt,  under  whose  protection  my  cousin, 
Francis  Martyn,  who  was  also  an  orphan,  had 
likewise  been  placed. 

__  " '  Sir,  I  have  heard  men  speak  of  friendship, 
bm" I.^jVer  yet  have  seen  its  strength  and  fervor 
so  strongly  exemplified  as  in  the  bond  which 
united  my  cousin  and  myself.  There  was  the 
difference  of  scarcely  a  month  in  our  ages,  our 
temperaments  were  the  same,  we  loved  the  same 
pursuits,  both  in  childhood,  youth  and  manhood, 
and,  above  all,  we  cared  for  nothing  so  much  as 
each  other's  society.  Day  by  day  our  hearts 
seemed  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  in  a  beautiful 
a?A  enduring  friendship.  In  the  quiet  of  that 
secluded  home  we  gr«^UD  together,  alone  in  the 
world,  as  it  was,  and  yet  strong  in  0u"  'Wittml. 
reliance. 

"  '  Thus  passed  the  calm  current  of  our  lives, 
until  the  death  of  our  aunt,  which  happened 
shortly  after  we  had  attained  our  twenty  fifth 
year.  The  happening  of  this  event  gave  me  tho 
opportunity  to  gratify  an  ambition  which  I  had 
long  cherished  in  secret — the  desire  to  become  a 
soldier.  With  the  little  sum  which  my  aunt  had 
held  in  trust  for  me,  I  purchased  a  commission 
in  a  regiment  which  had  just  been  ordered  to  ac- 
tive service  in  America,  and  when  my  cousin 
learned  my  intention,  he  immediately  conceived 
a  like  determination,  which  he  soon  carried  into, 
effect.  Together  we  bade  adieu  to  our  home,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  with  our  commands. 

"'I  will  not  give  you  an  account  of  our  stir- 
ring adventures  in  the  Amorican  war  of  1812, 
for  these  have  little  connection  with  my  story. 
Side  by  side  we  fought  upon  many  of  the  bloody 
fields  of  that  contest,  and  in  the  terrible  night- 
battle  at  Lundy's  Lane  we  were  both  severely 
wounded.  Although  not  dangerous,  our  injuries 
were  such  as  incapacitated  us  for  immediate  ser- 
vice, and  a  few  days  after  the  battle  we  obtained 
a  temporary  discharge.  Returning  together  to 
our  old  home  in  Ireland,  we  passed  several 
months  in  recruiting  ourselves,  and  in  the  pleas- 
ant society  of  our  Dublin  friends. 

" '  The  war  upon  the  Continent,  which  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  by  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons, 
soon  broke  out  with  renewed  strife  and  fury. 
Hardly  a  year  after  the  return  of  Martyn  and 
myself  from  America,  Napoleon  escaped  from 
his  island  prison  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in- 
stantly the  call  "  to  arms !"  was  sounded 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  British 
Isles.  Participating  in  the  common  fervor  and 
enthusiasm,  Francis  Martyn  and  myself  deter- 
mined to  rejoin  the  service.  This  was  an  easy 
matter;  upon  our  application  we  were  speedilv 
placed  in  the  Enniskillen  regimen 
former  rank   aidiii 


tho  litn  of 
.  ...»  tue  other  officers  of  the 
j...uy,  we  were  hurried  from  the  festivities  of  the 
ball  at  Brussels  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Of 
the  horrors  of  that  next  memorable  day  of  car- 
nage I  will  not  speak ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  our 
regiment  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle  and 
shared  in  the  glory  of  the  victory,  and  that  bo;h 
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Francis  Mnrlyn  und  I  wore  with  It,  and  woro  af- 
terwards complimented  by  our  colonel  (or  our 
services.    Both  of  as,  also,  were  promoted. 

'"  Again  wo  returned  to  Ireland,  but  not  now 
ns  quietly  as  before.  It  is  impossible,  Kir,  to  tell 
you  now,  at  this  distant  day,  of  the  wild,  delir- 
ious enthusiasm  with  which  the  survivors  of  the 
brief  campaign  at  Waterloo  wore  received  tit 
homo.  Even  the  meanest  private  in  the  army 
was  at  once  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a  hero,  and 
for  weeks  the  groat  cities  of  the  kingdom  were 
in  astato  of  turbulent  joy. 

'"A  banquet  was  resolved  upon,  in  Dublin, 
to  bo  given  by  the  citizens  to  the  officers  of  tbo 
Enniskillens,  and  Ibis  was  at  once  done.  How 
well  I  remember  every  incident  of  that  unhappy 
day!  The  wealth,  tbo  beauty,  the  aristocracy  of 
the  metropolis  were  present,  and  all  wus  hilarity 
and  mirth.  The  scene  and  its  seductive  pleas- 
ures intoxicated  me  ;  I  drank  long  and  deeply, 
and  carried  away  by  the  excitement  of  tbo  occa- 
sion, I  soon  lost  myself  in  the  insano  frenzy  of 
drunkenness.  For  the  time  I  lost  my  reason  ;  I 
hardly  know  where  or  what  I  was. 

"'My  cousin  sat  directly  opposite  me;  he 
drank  but  sparingly,  and  more  than  once  I  saw 
him  looking  anxiously  towards  mo  as  I  swal- 
lowed a  new  draught  of  the  fiery  liquor.  I  was 
so  blind  and  maddened  that  this  chafed  and  irri- 
tated mo  beyond  measure  ;  and  a  moment  after 
he  whispered  in  a  low  tono  across  the  table: 

"'"I  beg  of  you,  Manfred,  don't  drink  any 
more  tonight !  No  one  can  tell  what  will  be  the 
effects  of  your  intoxication  I" 

« ( <»  D0  you  moan  to  say,  Captain  Martyn,"  I 
retorted,  fiercely,  and  in  so  loud  a  tone  as  to  at- 
tract tho  attention  of  the  whole  table,"  t&  ram 
drunk?     If  so,  permit  mo  to  call  you  a  liar!" 

"'A  blank  silence  of  amazement  followed 
these  rash  and  uncalled-for  words  ;  every  eye  was 
turned  to  Francis  Martyn.  Ho  was  a  man  of 
unquestioned  bravery,  and  ray  disgraceful  epithet 
stung  him  to  the  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
respected  my  condition  too  well  to  resent  it.  His 
face  turned  pale  and  he  compressed  his  lips 
together. 

"'"Yon  will  think  better  of  this,  Manfred, 
when  you  are  cooler,"  he  said.  "  We  have  been 
friends  too  long  to  quarrel  now." 

" '  *  When  I  am  cooler,  Captain  Martyn  V  I 
exclaimed-;  and  in  the  blind  passion  of  drunken 
fury  I  started  to  my  feet;  * "  Sir.  this ,  is  unbear- 
able; you  have  just  repeated  your  insult,  and  I 
am  not  the  man  to  bear  such  treatment!" 

"'With  these  words  I  drew  my  sword  and 
sprang  across  the  table.  All  was  instantly  con- 
fusion and  outcry ;  the  company  rose  to  their 
feet  and  rnshed  forward  with  loud  exclamations 
to  separate  us.  Impatiently  shaking  off  the 
hands  which  were  laid  upon  my  shoulders,  I 
made  a  furious  thrust  directly  towards  my  cous- 
ia's  breast.  But  he  had  now  become  aroused  to 
the  danger  of  his  position,  and  drawing  his  rapier 
he  easily  parried  my  stroke.  In  my  present  con- 
dition the  issue  of  this  contest  could  not  be 
doubtful ;  hardly  had  I  made  three  passes  before 
he  snapped  my  blade  short  at  the  hilt.  Casting 
down  the  useless  guard,  I  rushed  upon  him  with 
a  cry  of  rage  and  shame ;  he  avoided  me.  I 
was  seized  by  a  dozen  strong  hands— and  then, 
overcome  by  my  exertions,  by  the  wine  I  had 
drank,  but  still  more  by  a  sense  of  disgrace  and 
defeat,  I  fell  senseless  to  tire  floor.  I  was  carried 
to  a  private  chamber,  and  the  company  broke  np 
in  confusion  and  embarrassed  regret. 

"  '  The  next  morning — good  Heaven,  clear 
from  my  vision  the  terrible  sight  which  has  since 
haunted  it ! — the  next  morning  Francis  Martyn 
was  discovered  lying  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood 
upon  the  floor  of  his  bed-chamber,  dead  and 
rigid  !  A  cry  of  horror  rang  through  the  hotel, 
and  all  its  occupants  rushed  in  trembling  horror 
to  the  scene  of  this  terrible  tragedy.  With  oth- 
ers I  made  my  way  thither,  and  pressing  through 
the  crowd,  I  stood  by  the  body  of  my  friend  and 
gazed  in  blank  dismay  and  with  a  sickening 
heart  upon  it.  By  my  side  was  the  lovely  Sarah 
Derwent,  the  affianced  bride  of  the  dead,  and 
she,  too,  was  gazing  in  speechless  agony  upon 
his  face.  The  scene,  the  sight,  was  more  than  I 
could  bear ;  the  remembrance  of  our  friendship, 
and  of  my  parting  in  fierce  hatred  with  my 
cousin,  thronged  upon  my  mind  and  completely 
overpowered  me.  Again  I  fainted,  and  was 
again  borne  by  my  friends  to  my  room. 

"' A  strict  search  was  immediately  instituted 
for  the  assassin,  but  neither  sign  nor  trace  of  him 
could  be  found.  The  search  was  prolonged  and 
continued  with  indefatigable  earnestness,  but, 
strange  to  say,  not  the  slightest  clue  to  tho  mur- 


derer could  be  ascertained.  The  singularity  of 
this  fact  was  commented  upon  ;  it  excited  public 
attention,  and  gnuluullv  niv  own  name  began  to 
bo  coupled  with  that  of  Martyn.  The  circao 
stance  of  my  quarrel  with  him  the  night  before 
the  deed  was  committed  was  brought  forward 
ami  canvassed  with  ronowod  interest,  until  at  last 
several  pi-rsntis  ventured  to  charge  mu  with  the 
crime.  My  friends  indignantly  denied  it  ;  tbi5 
charge  was  persisted  in,  and  at  length  the  excite- 
incut  created  by  this  Strang's  affair  became  so  in- 
tonse  that  tho  matter  was  brought  before  tbo 
grand  jury.  A  true  bill  was  found  against  mo, 
and  I  was  at  once  committed  to  prison  to  answer 
the  indictment. 

"  *  But  notwithstanding  those  ominous  circum- 
stances, public  opinion  was  strongly  favorable  to 
mo.  I  was  visited  in  my  prison  by  friends  in- 
numerable, who  assured  mo  of  tho  certainty  of 
my  acquittal,  and  promised  every  effort  in  my 
behalf.  But  to  all  oilers  of  this  kind  I  returned 
a  firm  and  decided  negative.  I  told  my  friends 
that  I  should  employ  no  counsel  and  offer  no  de- 
fence They  remonstrated,  but  I  was  firm  and 
immovable  in  my  purpose. 

" '  Tho  day  of  my  trial  at  last  camo.  Tho 
court-room  was  thronged  by  my  friends ;  it 
seemed  more  like  a  day  of  triumph  (or  mcthan 
a  day  of  doom.  I  was  arraigned,  and  pleaded 
not  guilty  ;  tho  jury  were  impanelled,  and  tho 
trial  proceeded.  The  prosecuting  attorney  sim- 
ply proved  the  finding  of  the  dead  body  of  Fran- 
cis Martyn,  and  my  quarrel  with  him  upon  tho 
preceding  nightjhithout  attempting  to  connect 
the  two  eircurr^JaH^fcin  any  manner.  Hero  lie 
eofitqtj  histSase,  and  wheti  vailed  "t J'c"?rft  »-•• -m.v  de- 
Ki  ,  I  rose  and  made  a  short  address.to  the  jury. 
"  '  "  I  see  among  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
I  said,  "  several  whom  I  well  know,  and  to 
whom,  I  am  happy  to  believe,  I  am  as  well 
known.  By  you  I  am  to  be  judged,  and  by  that 
judgment  will  I  abide  unmurmuringly.  If  it  be 
that  the  belief  enters  your  minds  that  because  of 
a  momentary  difficulty  with  one  whom  I  loved 
as  well  as  my  own  life,  I  could  steal  to  the  bed- 
side of  that  friend  and  play  the  part  of  the  mid- 
night assassin,  then,  gentlemen,  pronounce  apon 
me  the  doom  of  death  !  But  if  it  shall  seem  to 
you  that  Manfred  De  Lisle  is  as  incapable  of 
harboring  a  revenge  so  dark  in  his  bosom,  as  that 
which  might  urge  him  to  slay  the  cherished 
a]fjja»  jnd  of  his  youth  for  a  cause  so  slight — if  years 
passea  m  the  service  of  my  country,  and  the  yet 
unhealed  wounds  received  in  that  service  can 
merit  anything — if  there  is  any  testimony  in  the 
record  of  a  life  hitherto  pure  and  spotless — if,  in 
short,  you  believe  me  as  innocent  of  this  fearful 
crime  as  a  babe  unborn,  then,  gentlemen,  do  me 
the  justice  to  avow  it!  I  have  answered  to  this 
charge,  not  guilty  ;  and  living  or  dying,  in  honor 
or  dishonor,  with  the  prospect  of  a  pleasant  life 
yet  to  be  passed,  or  with  the  vision  of  the  scaf- 
fold of  a  disgraceful  death,  still  will  I  say,  not 
guilty  !  Gentlemen,  I  can  say  no  more ;  in 
your  hands  I  place  my  life,  with  a  perfect  con- 
fidence that  you  will  judge  me  justly." 

"  '  The  public  prosecutor  refused  to  make  any 
appeal  to  the  jury;  the  judge  charged  them 
strongly  in  my  favor,  and  without  leaving  their 
seats  they  rendered  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The 
court-room  echoed  with  the  acclamations  of  the 
crowd,  and  I  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  my 
friends  and  borne  off  in  triumph  upon  their 
shoulders.' 

"  At  this  point  the  speaker  paused.  His  face 
grew  still  more  pallid,  and  a  shudder  shook  his 
whole  frame. 

" '  And  now,'  he  said,  huskily,  '  God  help  me 
to  make  this  torturing  confession  to  Him  and 
you  !' 

"A  groan  of  anguish  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
wretched  man,  and  at  the  same  instant  a  quick 
suspicion  of  the  terrible  truth  darted  like  light- 
ning through  my  brain. 

" '  Stay,'  I  exclaimed,  '  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you — ' 

"  '  That  I  murdered  Francis  Martyn  f  Yes ! 
Notwithstanding  the  bold  air  of  innocence  which 
I  assumed,  and  in  spite  of  the  verdict  of  the 
jury,  I,  and  I  alone,  was  nevertheless  the  mur- 
derer of  my  cousin  !  This  is  the  secret  which 
has  burdened  my  life,  which  has  made  my  exis- 
tence a  curse,  and  now  drags  me  down  to  the 
grave !' 

"  These  words  were  uttered  in  a  firm,  deliber- 
ate tone,  which  assured  me  of  their  truth.  For 
a  few  moments  there  was  a  painful  silence  ;  the 
guilty  and  dying  man  lay  with  his  face  concealed 
from  my  sight,  while  I  gazed  upon  him  with  all 
the  fascination  of  horrified  surprise. 


"  '  But  what,'  I  at  length  asked,  '  moved  you 
to  this  uwful  crime  V 

"  '  It.  must  Imve  been/  he  slowly  replied,  '  the 
overwhelming  tide  of  my  rage  and  pulsion. 
Upon  that  terrible  night,  after  those  hud  retired 
from  my  room  who  bore  me  thither,  I  became 
almost  a  maniac  in  my  fury,  I  raged  wildly 
around  the  walls  until  my  strength  was  spent, 
and  throwing  myself  headlong  upon  the  floor  I 
endeavored  to  think.  But  my  mind  was  Htill  in 
a  transport  of  fury;  I  realized  only  that  I  bad 
been  disgraced  in  tho  eyes  of  my  friends— that 
my  enemies,  if  any  such  hud  been  present,  were 
triumphing  in  my  humiliation— and  I  ground  my 
teeth  together  and  groaned.  I  forgot  the  friend- 
ship of  a  lifetime;  I  remembered  not  that  noth- 
ing huvo  my  own  wilfulness  bad  brought  this 
shame  upon  mo,  and  I  thirsted  for  speedy  re- 
venge. I  did  not  stop  to  reason,  to  consider  tho 
consequences  of  my  act,  but  rushing  from  my 
chamber,  I  sought  that  of  Francis  Martyn.  He 
was  sitting  by  his  table,  writing,  by  the  aid  of  a 
night-lamp.  lie  turned  ns  I  entered,  and  with 
one  fierce  blow  of  my  rapier  I  smote  him  to  tho 
heart  I  lie  recognized  me,  cast  upon  me  one  re- 
proachful glance— O,  God,  I  see  it  now  ! — and 
without  a  word  fell  dead  at  my  feet ! 

"  '  I  looked  upon  him  fur  a  moment,  coldly 
and  remorselessly,  and  then  approaching  the  table 
I  examined  tho  paper  upon  which  he  bad  been 
writing.  As  I  read,  my  brain  reeled  and  my 
heart  well  nigh  burst  with  the  terrible  revulsion 
of  the  moment.  It  was  a  letter,  addressed  to 
myself,  full  of  those  endearing  and  tender  ex- 
pressions which  he  so  delighted  to  use  towards 
me.  The  ink  was  still  wet  where  he  had  written 
n?[T<£ftme.  and,the  last  words  were  these  : 

"  '  "Dear  Manfred,  let  us  be  recouciled  ;  for- 
give mo  if  I  have  angered  you,  and  let  us  fbrgei 
it.  If  you" remember  our  long  friendship,  you 
cannot,  I  am  sure,  bear  hatred  to  me  !  I  have 
known  and  loved  you  too  long  to  lose — " 

"  'And  there  it  ended,  just  as  I  had  cut  it  short 
by  my  murderous  blow!  Seizing  the  paper,  I 
consumed  it  to  ashes  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
and  then  rushed  from  the  room,  to  be  forever 
haunted  by  the  v^ce.  the  face,  the  form  of  Fran- 
cis Martyn,  triumphant  even  in  death  :- 

"Again  he  paused  for  a  moment.  His  voice 
was  growing  rapidly  more  husky  and  faint,  and 
as  if  conscious  of  his  waning  vitality,  he  contin- 
ued in.a.more  ran5-'  «w?e.  I  bent  lower  to  catch 
every  one  of  his  imperfectly  uttered  words. 

"'And  I  have  been  haunted,' he  said.  'I 
know  not  how  it  was  that  I  appeared  so  calm, 
so  collected  at  the  trial ;  it  must  have  been  that 
a  sense  of  desperation  pervaded  my  being ;  that 
a  consciousness  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  my 
life,  should  I  be  spared  the  disgrace  of  a  felon's 
death,  made  me  indifferent  as  to  my  fate,  as  I 
certainly  was.  Henceforth  there  was  to  be  no 
peace  for  me  ;  remorse  and  the  terrors  of  an  out- 
raged conscience  held  my  soul  with  their  iron 
grasp ;  I  seemed  to  be  accursed  hi  the  sight  of 
Heaven.  My  friends  congratulated  me  upon  my 
acquittal  and  the  triumphant  vindication  of  my 
innocence ;  every  word  went  to  my  heart  like  a 
steel-barbed  arrow  !  Upon  the  very  night  of  my 
trial  I  secretly  fled  from  my  home.  There  were 
abundant  reasons  to  urge  me  to  this  step.  The 
associations  which  I  had  shared  with  Martyn, 
the  scenes  which  we  had  loved  in  common — 
everything  which  might  remind  me  of  him  was 
there.  Life  was  destined  to  be  replete  with  hor- 
rors for  me  ;  but  a  life  passed  in  the  very  locality 
of  this  tragedy  would  be  a  tenfold  living  death. 
I  crossed  the  Irish  Sea  and  wandered  hither,  and 
here  I  have  lived  and  suffered  in  secret  for  thirty 
years.  -Those  whom  I  left  in  Ireland  know  not 
of  my  fate ;  they  probably  think  me  long  since 
dead. 

"  'I  have  spoken  once  of  Sarah  Derwent,  the 
beautiful  betrothed  of  Francis  Martyn.  Beneath 
the  terrible  blow  of  the  death  of  her  lover  she 
sank  like  a  broken  reed ;  but  she  lived  and  still 
lives.  And  that  weak,  frail  woman  alone  fath- 
omed the  truth  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Mar- 
tyn ;  she  well  knew  whose  hand  inflicted  the 
blow ;  to  her  the  revelation  stood  plainly  upon 
my  braggard  face.  She  came  to  me  once  while 
I  lay  in  prison — not  with  bitter  words,  but  with 
sad,  reproachful  looks,  which  nearly  crazed  me. 
Once,  five  years  ago,  she  appeared  to  me  here, 
old  and  careworn,  but  still  a  living  reproach  to 
me.  Where  she  is  now,  I  know  not ;  would  she 
were  here  at  this  moment,  that  I  might  implore 
her  forgiveness!' 

"  There  are  certainly  some  moments  in  our 
lives  when  events  occur  which  seem  to  us  but  lit- 
tle less  than  miracles.    Hardly  had  tho  dying 


man  uttered  these  words,  before  tho  rustling  of 

gai ats  attracted  my  attention,  and  forth  from 

a  dlltant  corner  of  the  room,  where  she  bad 
hitherto  been  concealed  by  tho  shadows  of  tho 
muwivu  furniture,  camo  a  female,  and  with  u 
slow  and  tottering  stop  she  moved  to  the  bed 
Bide.  Her  form  was  bent  with  age,  her  face  wus 
withered  and  furrowed,  and  her  hair  thin  and 
gray;  and  yet  there  was  about  her  something 
which  spoke  forcibly  of  rare  lovolinens  which 
h  id  once  been  hers.  Her  dark  eyci  were  filled 
with  ti  BOft,  mournful  light,  which,  as  1   saw  it, 

seemed  almost  the  emanation  from  another 
world  ;  and  as  she  glided  forward  and  sank  upon 
her  knees  by  the  bed,  I  drew  back  in  awe  and 
reverence.  How  I  received  the  revelation  I  know 
not,  but  instinctively,  us  it  appeared  to  me,  I  be- 
came aware  that  I  was  gazing  upon  tho  faca  of 
none  other  than  Sarah  Derwent. 

"A  new  lifj  seemed  to  possess,  for  tho  mo- 
ment, the  frame  of  Manfred  I)c  Lisle,  A  joy- 
ous smile  overspread  his  palo,  wasted  face,  und 
raising  himself  to  bis  elbow,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  his  strange  visitor.  She  took  it  softly  in 
her  own,  and  as  she  bent  her  head,  I  saw  that  a 
tear  fell  upon  it. 

"'Forgive— forgive!'  was  all  that  De  Lisle 
could  utter,  and  then,  in  a  broken  and  quivering 
voice,  she  replied : 

"*1  do  forgive  you,  Colonel  De  Lisle,  and  may 
Heaven  pardon  you  as  truly  as  I  do  !  I  can  sur- 
vive you  but  for  a  little  time,  and  God  forbid 
that  this  solemn  hour  should  be  one  of  barshnesB 
and  bitter  words  !  Yes,  I  forgive  you  ;  may  your 
repentance  be  as  sincere  as  your  sin  was  groat 
and  fearful  1' 

"  The  dying  man  pressed  her  hand  and  strove 
with  all  his  power  to  speak— but  speech  was  now 
%op  om  him  forever.  He  raised  his  clasped 
hands,  and  while  tears  of  joy  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  he  looked  earnestly  towards'  me.  That 
glance,  so  fraught  with  eloquent,  meaning,  I 
could  not  fail  to  understand,  and  kneeling  by" Lin 
pillow,  I  raised  my  voice  in  earnest  and  fervent 
prayer.  I  prayed  that  the  atonement  of  the  un- 
happy sufferer  might  forever  purge  his  fleeting 
spirit  of  its  sin,  and  that  the  unquiet  soul  might 
find  in  death  the  rest  which  had  been  denied  it 
Upon  earth,  and  my  prayer  seemed  answered  at 
once.~-  As  I  concluded,  both  she  who  knelt  with 

me  and  i    ?  xp.  looked  towards  the  face  of  the 

„  ?pplying  the  „ree  ...  .     , 

sufferer.     f^fVp-ngrcc-h  an  injreasionless  ;  and 

"as  we1  looked  we  knew  that  the  long  litems  tmggle 

was  ended,  and  that  the  spirit  of  Manfred  De 

Lisle  had  ascended  to  Him  who  gave  it!" 


Upon  the  following  morning  I  left  the  little 
village  inn  and  walked  slowly  and  t'&ughtfully 
down  the  street.  The  strange  and  deeply  inter- 
esting story  of  the  good  pastor  had  made  an  in- 
effaceable impression  upon  my  mind;  during  the 
night  the  scenes  which  he  spoke  of  came  before 
me  in  my  dreams,  and  now  I  could  find  no 
thought  for  anything  besides  this — the  fearful 
life-secret  of  Manfred  De  Lisle. 

As  I  walked  on,  the  spire  of  the  village  church 

met  my  eye.     Close  at  hand  was  the  graveyard, 

and  moved  by  a  sudden  impulse,  I  turned  aside 

from  the  6treet  and  entered  its  gate.     For  more 

than  an  hour  I    lingered    among    the  -  simple 

mounds  and  tombstones,  where 

"Each  in  his  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep  :" 

spelling  out  with  difficulty  the  half-effaced  letter- 
ings upon  the  stones,  and  musing  upon  the  com- 
mon end  of  all  mortality. 

As  I  was  about  departing  from  this  "  silent 
city,"  an  inscription  upon  a  marble  tablet  near 
by  attracted  my  attention.  I  paused  beside  it 
and  read  these  words  : 

"MANFRED  DE  LISLE.  JStatGZ. 

in  his  grave, 

After  lifers  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well  " 

Beside  this  was  another  grave,  and  upon  the 
stone  the  simple  name,  "  Sarah  Derwent."  I 
looked  upon  it,  and  then  my  eyes  turned  again 
to  the  first.  Almost  unconsciously  I  repeated 
the  inscription. 

"Yes — he  sleeps  well .'"  I  soliloquized.  "Man- 
fred De  Lisle,  troubled,  unhappy  spirit,  blessed 
art  thou  in  this  sleep  which  knows  no  waking  ; 
from  which  may  a  merciful  God  grant  that  thou 
shalt  be  summoned  to  a  lenient  judgment !" 
<  ■»**.  > — — . — - 

Home  is  the  residence  not  merely  of  the  body, 
but  of  the  heart :  it  is  a  place  for  the  affections  to 
unfold  and  develop  themselves ;  for  children  to 
love  and  learn,  and  play  in;  for  husband  ano\ 
wifo  to  toil  smilingly  together  and  make  life  a 
blessing.  The  object  of  all  ambition  should  b,9 
to  be  happy  at  home ;  if  we  are  not  happy  there, 
we  cannot  be  happy  elsewhere. — Bryant. 
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REMARKABLE  TREES. 

On  this  and  the  next  page  "we  hare  placed  a  series  of  very  grace- 
ful and  interesting  engravings,  representing  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable trees  in  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  commenc- 
ing with  delineations  of  those  in  California.  These  enormous 
trees  are  the  growth  of  Calaveras  County.  They  indicate  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  and  show  that  this  country  is  as  rich  in  ita 
vegetation  as  in  its  minerals.  The  Big  Tree  represented  in  our 
sketch  is  ninety-five  feet  in  circumference  and  three  hundred  feet 
in  length.  Five  men  were  engaged  fora  month  in  sawiDg  it  down. 
They  sawed  and  bored  great  holes  with  immense  augers,  until  the 
giant  of  the  forest  lost  his  equilibrium  and'fell  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  Three  weeks  were  employed  by  the  workmen  in  remov- 
ing the  bark  from  a  portion  of  the  trunk,  which  measured  fifty-two 
feet.  This  bark,  in  thickness,  in  many  parts,  more  than  two  feet, 
was  exhibited  at  San  Francisco.  The  learned  of  tbe  place  have 
set  themselves  to  ascertain  the  age  of  this  enormous  tree,  and,  by 
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and  ninety  -five  feet  high .  Directly  opposite  this  tree,  and  separated 
by  a  carriage  way,  are  the  Siamese  Twins,  two  trees  springing 
from  the  same  butt,  being  ninety  feet  round  and  two  hundred  and 
ninety  feet  high.  Old  Kentucky,  the  nineteenth  tree,  is  sixty- 
three  feet  round,  by  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  in  height. 
The  twentieth  tree  stands  to  the  right  of  the  road  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  from  its  lonely  position  is  called  the  Old  Bachelor. 
Tbe  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  trees  are  of  an  average  size. 
The  Mother  and  Son  are  next,  being  two  trees  joined  together  at 
the  roots,  being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  circumference  and 
three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  twenty-fourth  tree  is  General 
Scott,  being  a  stately,  grand  old  tree,  measuring  sixty-three  feet 
round  and  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in  height.  The  Fairy  of 
the  Forest  is  a  graceful  tree,  standing  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  high  and  but  twelve  feet 
through.  This  beautiful  tree  tapers  gradually  from  the  ground, 
and  is  clear  of  branches  for  at  least  one  hundred  feet  high  ;  the 
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counting  the  concentric  rings,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  tbst  it 
must  be  at  least  three  thousand  years  old. 

The  Three  Graces  or  Three  Sisters,  also  represented  on  this 
page,  are  united  at  the  base,  but  each  has  a  separate  trunk,  meas- 
uring in  circumference  some  ninety-^vo  feet.  The  Miner's  Cabin 
has  a  circumference  of.-*""""  '"/while  its  height  is  reckoned  at 
w*>~iof  "1"  hra,n  almighty  ieet,  \c- ,„.flK.  or'  -^— — *  -- 
threehundred  feet.  The  Pioneer'B  Cabm  is  of  similardimensions. 
There  are  many  other  trees  of  similar  magnitude,  each  of  which 
has  been  named  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  emigrants.  There 
are  two  tree6,  for  instance,  called  Husband  and  Wife — a  group, 
The  Family  Group.  One  tree,  with  the  enormous  circumference 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  five  hundred  feet, 
has  been  called — because  he  is  believed  to  be  tbe  oldest  tree  known 
in  the  neighborhood — The  Father  of  the  Forest.  A  tree,  also  of 
great  size,  standing  by  itself  in  a  forlorn  place,  has  received  the 
suitable  appellation  of  Old  Maid.  We  also  furnish  our  readers 
with  an  engraving  termed  The  Horseback-Ride,  representing  the 
hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  affords  space  sufficient  for  a  man  on 
horseback  to  drive  up  the  heart  of  the  tree,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  feet. 

A  correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  in  an  interest- 
ing account  of  a  visit  to  these  trees,  says  :  "  We  were  prepared 
to  6ee  the  largest  kind  of  trees  and  not  to  be  a  bit  astonished.  So, 
as  soon  as  our  toilet  was  made,  we  started  down  tbe  road  we  had 
come  the  night  before,  and  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards, 
passed  between  the  '  Two  Guardsmen/  which  flank  either  side  of 
the  road  as  we  near  the  bouse.  TheBe  two  trees  are  about  fifteen 
feet  apart,  and  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  being  one  twenty  and  the 
other  twenty-two  feet  in  diameter,  and  three  hundred  feet  high. 
These  two  trees  are  very  perfect  and  very  much  alike ;  one  of 
them  leans  a  little  towardB  the  other,  and  their  tops  are  joined  to- 
gether as  one  tree.  Very  few  of  the  trees  have  branches  lower 
down  than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground.  For  such  mon- 
strous trunks,  their  branches  and  foliage  are  meagre,  the  former 
being  few,  gnarled  and  crooked,  and  the  latter  very  thin.  Leav- 
ing the  *  Guardsmen,'  we  turned  to  the  left,  aDd  after  a  few  rods 
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THE   THREE    SISTERS. 

walking,  came  to  a  third  tree  (no  name),  which  is  forty  six  feet  in 
circumference,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  A  few  steps 
further  on  and  we  met  a  tall,  straight,  graceful  tree,  with  foliage, 
well  proportioned  about  the  top.  A  modest  sign-board  told  us 
that  thiB  is  the  '  Beauty  of  the  Forest,'  which  is  6ixty  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  fifth  tree  has 
no  name,  and  is  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feot  high.  Alta 
California  is  the  name  of  the  sixth  tree,  which  is  a  beautiful,  sym- 
metrical, and  graceful  tree,  with  fine  foliage  at  the  top.  It  is 
ninety  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  feet  high.  At  one  hundred  feet  from  the  ground  this  tree  is 
forty-five  feet  in  circumference.  The  seventh  tree  has  fallen,  and 
measured  three  hundred  feet  from  the  roots  to  the  top.  Still  on 
the  road  leading  to  the  main  grove,  we  meet  the  eighth  tree,  called 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  This  is  a  large  and  heavy  tree,  the  butt  of 
which  has  been  burned  out,  forming  a  hollow  which  will  hold  some 
twenty-five  persons,  and  room  to  spare.  The  ninth  tree  is  called 
Old  Dominion,  and  is  fifty-two  feet 
round,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  feet  high.  The  tenth  tree  is  ,; 
called  the  Empire  State,  and  is 
eighty-nine  feet  round,  and  three 
hundred  feet  high.  Vermont  is  the 
name  attached  to  the  eleventh  tree, 
and  is  fifty  feet  round  by  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  twelfth  tree, 
which  has  fallen  and  is  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  fire,  must  have  been 
immense,  judging  from  the  stump 
lying  upon  the  ground,  which  is 
seventy-five  feet  long,  and  burnt  out 
in  the  centre,  so  much  that  several 
of  us,  later  in  the  day,  rode  through 
it  on  a  borse  sixteen  and  a  half  hands 
high.  Half  the  distance  through  we 
sat  bolt  upright  on  the  horse  and  had 
plenty  of  space  above  our  heads, 
whilst  tbe  other  half,  not  having 
burned  so  much,  we  bent  our  heads 
forward  so  as  not  to  strike  the  'roof.' 
We  passed  on  and  examined  the 
thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  trees,  which  varied  in  size 
from  fifty-four  to  seventy  feet  round, 
and  from  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
in  height.  The  seventeenth  tree  is 
called  Young  America,  and  is  eighty- 
eight  feet  round,  and  two  hundred 
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fop  being  clothed  in  regular  foliage.  With  one  accord  we  named 
this  tree  as  stated ,  the  Fairy  of  the  Forest.  Hercules  is  the  next  in 
order,  and  a  grand  old  fellow  this  is,  being  over  thirty  feet  six 
inches  in  diameter  and  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  high.  Some 
cool,  calc^pVg  lumberman  has  measured  this  tree  into  boards, 
,ncl  jays  -x  to  |  ^.Twar*^  'J^.^d^sevenTTu'ulTed"'  and  twenty- 
fivo*Lii'uusand  feet  of  inch  boards  in  it.  We  now  come  to  the 
Father  of  the  Forest,  a  fallen  tree,  which  is  estimated  to  be  one- 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  in  circumference  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  long.  In  the  fall  this  tree  has  been  broken  in  several 
places.  From  the  depth  it  is  buried  in  the  soil,  it  must  have  been 
down  a  long  time.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  immense  size  of 
this  mammoth,  we  mounted  by  a  ladder  to  the  top  of  the  trunk,  and 
walked  over  its  length.  Truly,  one  must  go  and  see,  to  believe, 
and  no  one  can  see  without  being  filled  with  awe  and  wonder. 
Tbe  Mother  of  the  Forest  is  a  short  distance  on,  and  is  still  stand- 
ing, being  ninety  feet  round  and  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  high.  The  bark,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
feet,  has  been  removed  by  some  speculative  vandals  and  carried 
abroad  for  exhibition.  We  might  mention  here  that  they  took  the 
bark  abroad^set  it  up  for  exhibition,  but  owing  to  the  immensity 
of  the  circumference  nobody  would  believe  it  came  off  one  tree, 
and  finally,  being  branded  as  a  humbug,  they  had  to  shut  up  the 
exhibition,  and  ended  by  losing  a  goodly  sum  of  money.  The 
Family  Group  is  the  name  of  twenty-six  trees,  all  standing  close 
together,  and  varying  in  size  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
in  height.  Damon  and  Pythias  are  the  names  of  two  trees  which 
were  once  joined  together,  but  are  now  separated  some  three  feet, 
fire  having  burned  a  space  of  that  width  between  them.  It  might 
be  mentioned  here  tha4many  of  the  trees  are  badly  scarred  by  fire, 
which  has,  in  ageB  past,  swept  through  this  grand  old  forest.  The 
Hermit  stands  all  alone,  and  is  seventy-five  feet  round  by  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  Pioneer's  Cabin  is  the 
name  of  a  tree  thirty-three  feet  through  and  hut  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  high,  the  top  having  been  broken  off.    The  fallen  part 
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has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  not  a  vestige  of  it  remains.  The 
Three  Graces  are  three  tall,  graceful  trees,  standing  side  by  side 
in  a  parallel  line,  of  the  same  size  and  length.  The  centre  one  is 
perfectly  straight,  but  so  close  do  they  stand  that  the  top  foliage 
has  bent  the  outer  ones  a  little  from  the  perpendicular.  There  are 
several  other  trees  near  the  Graces,  ong^pf  which,  the  Miner's 
Cabin,  is  twenty-one  feet  in  diameter  and"  twoh^nd  reel  arm^twent^~'*~**H^e  ri 
five  feet  high.  The  butt  has  been  burnt  out  much  in  the  shape  of 
a  tent,  and  will  take  in  the  re- 
cess a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple. We  have  now  made  the 
tour  of  the  grove,  and  arrive 
back  of  the  bouse,  where  we 
catch  a  back  view  of  the  trunk 
of  what  was  "the  big  tree." 
This  was  the  first  tree  discov- 
ered by  the  hunter  Dowd.  It 
was  a  noble,  straight  giant, 
over  three  hundred  feet  high, 
and  about  thirty  feet  through 
at  the  base.  In  August, 
1853,  some  parties  took  a  no- 
tion to  cut  this  tree  down, 
and,  manufacturing  augers, 
went  to  work.  It  took  five 
men  twenty-five  working  days 
to  bore  the  tree  through  so  as 
to  separate  the  butt,  but  so 
plumb  did  the  tree  stand  that 
it  would  not  fall.  After  try- 
ing every  means  to  topple  it 
over,  they  cut  down  a  large 
tree  near  it,  and  let  it  fall 
against  the  old  giant,  but 
etill  it  wonld  not  succumb. 
A  second  tree  was  then  cut 
down  and  made  to  fall  against 
the  mammoth,  when  it  was 
forced  over  and  fell  with  a 
crash  which  shook  the  very 
foundations  of  the  hills  and 
made  a  noise  to  which  it  is 
hard  to  liken  anything.  The 
fall  broke  the  solid  trunk  in 
several  places  even  as  a  pipe- 
stem.  When  the  hotel  was 
first  bnilt  at  the  Grove,  the 
butt  of  this  fallen  monarch 
was  levelled  off  and  is  now  a 
portion  of  the  floor  of  the  ball- 
room. The  tree  is  a  very 
good  cirelo  and  measures,  not 
in  the  widest  part,  twenty-five 
feet  through.  This  is  ten 
feet  from  the  earth,  without 
counting  the  bark,  which 
varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
over  a  foot  in  thickness.  The 
wood  of  the  '  big  tree '  is  of 
about  the  color  of  our  red- 
wood, and  tho  bark  of  a  cin- 
namon color.  It  makes  nice- 
looking  furniture,  not  unlike 
mahogany  in  color,  when 
dressed  and  varnished.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  entire  grove  of  trees  all 


stand  in  about  fifty  acres  of  ground.  To  say  they  are  wonderful, 
grand,  magnificent  or  immense,  is  poor  language — one  must  go  to 
them,  walk  round  them,  get  into  their  hollows,  ride  through  the 
burnt  monster,  walk  over  the  Father  of  the  Forest — yes,  go  among 
them  and  around  them  again  and  again  to  be  fully  impressed  with 
their  immensity." 

New  Yoi 


on  a  hoautiful  buy,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  A  vast  plain 
extends  from  the  eastern  limits  of  the  city  to  lofty  hills  covered 
with  rich  villages  on  tho  opposite  side  to  tho  noil.  Traversed  by 
the  Molos,  a  pretty  river  which  bathes  tho  wallii  of  Smyrna,  it  is 
of  rare  fertility;  poplars,  cypress  and  plane-trees  grow  there  very 
vigorously,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  nutritious  vegetables.  About 
tho  middle  of  this  plain,  on  tho  sido  of  tlio  road  from  Smyrna  to 
Bournabat  (a  villago  whore  a  grotto  in  shown  in  which  it  is  said 
Homer  wrote  bis  Iliud),  stands  an  aged  plane-tree,  remarkable  for 
its  dimensions,  and  yet  more  so  for  its  singular  form.  Tho  trunk 
is  separated  into  two  parts  strong  enough,  in  spito  of  their  divis- 
ion, to  support  the  mass  of  the  tree.  These  two  stocks,  uniting  At 
a  great  height,  form  a  species  of  arch,  through  which  the  people 
of  the  neighborhood  often  pass,  tho  place  being  much  frequented, 
bocauKO  tho  rich  city  {merchants  generally  havo  their  country-seats 
at  Bournabat.  The  tree  does  not  grow  precisely  in  the  middle  of 
tho  road  ;  it  would  bo  an  impediment  to  carriages,  the  space  bo- 
twoon  tho  stems  not  being  largo  enough  to  admit  them,  but  foot 
passongors  and  sometimes  people  on  horseback  take  a  path  par- 
allel and  contiguous  to  tho  road  which  travorseu  this  curious  veg- 
etable gateway. 

Tho  last  engraving  represents  tho  Boabab,  or  Gouty  Stem  Tree. 
In  north-western  Australia,  tho  character  of  the  soil  !h  such,  that 
few  trees  aro  met  with,  except  upon  tho  borders  of  streams,  and 
they  aro  noarly  of  tho  samo  character  as  those  of  tho  rest  of  the 
continent.  In  addition  to  theso,  however,  it  possesses  a  tree — tho 
Adansonia  Gregorii — of  great  value  for  its  fruit,  known  as  tho 
Gouty  Stem  Troo  by  the  colonists.  It  is  of  tho  same  genus  as  tho 
Boabab  of  Africa  and  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  It  grows  to  a 
very  large  sizo — sometimes  to  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
fruit  is  much  sought  after  by  the  natives,  and  affords  a  palatable 
repast  in  those  hot  regions.  The  fruit,  in  shape,  is  oval,  difforlng 
from  the  fruit  of  the  African  Boabab,  which  resembles  a  cucum- 
ber. It  is  by  no  means  a  rare  tree  in  tho  sandy  plains  of  north- 
western Australia,  and  it  is  a  bounteous  provision  of  tho  Almighty 
to  supply  tho  want  of  water  in  these  and  lands,  tho  tree,  when 
pruned  in  the  spring,  yielding  a  copious  supply  of  juice  of  a  very 
refreshing  character.  The  Australian  Boabab  is  not  generally 
confined  to  the  coast,  but  is  found  as  much  as  a  hundred  miles  in- 
land. Its  habitat  is  in  the  tract  which  lies  between  Sir  Georgo 
Grey's  Glenely  River  and  the  west  coast  of  Arahemslaud.  It 
likes  a  sandy  soil.  It  has  been  named  Adansonia  Gregoriit  in 
honor  of  the  gentleman  who  first  described  it. 
«  —  ■  —  > 
GAS  AND  SHADE  TREES. 

The  common  council  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  are  now  en- 
gaged in  investigating  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
shade  trees  in  that  city, — supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  gas  escap- 
ing from  the  Btreet  mains.  The  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  every  place  supplied  with  gas,  and  we  hope  the  investi- 
gation will  be  thorough,  and  if  possible,  some  practicable  mode 
devised  of  preventing  the  evil.  The  penetration  of  gas  in  tho 
earth,  where  trees  are  rooted,  for  a  few  days  even,  seems  to  bo 
fatal  to  them.  Maples  are  more  easily  affected  than  elms.  A 
committee  of  the  council  say  that  an  easy,  and  as  they  believe,  a 
practical  mode  of  ascertaining  whether  the  gas  pipes  leak,  would 
be  to  bore  into  the  earth  directly  over  tho  pipes  with  an  instru- 
ment made  especially  for  the  purpose,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  a  firkin  of  butter  or  cheese  is  tapped.  The  earth  drawn 
out  by  it  would  disclose,  by  the  smell,  the  presence  of  gas.  In 
case  the  earth  around  the  roots  of  valuable  trees  have  become  im- 
pregnated with  gas,  the  committee  think  the  trees  might  be  6aved, 
f  attended  to  promptly,  by  removing  the  earth,  cutting  off  tb<" 
small  fibrous  roots  and  supplying  the  Tree  with  fresh  earth.  -ioal 
modes  of  protecting  tho  trees  from  such  an  injury  will  -ins";  the 
edly  be  suggested  by  persons  of  practical  knowledge  q  StudenJf 


millions  aire*.106  committee  invite  communications  upcjcieties  and 

the  city  were 

fired,  during 

.     (There  is 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

R,  G.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. — We  haye  endeavored  to  find  the 
■work  you  inquired  for,  but  we  are  informed  by  pub- 
lishers that  it  is  entirely  out  of  print.  A  new  edition 
will  probably  be  issued  by  the  Apple  tons  the  ensuing 
spring. 
Btatician. — In  the  accounts  which  are  kept  of  the  births 
and  deaths  in  Prussia,  and  in  which  the  greatest  exact- 
ness is  observed,  it  appears  that  at  the  last  census  there 
were  32,678  persons  who  were  not  accounted  for,  and  it 
U  suspected  that  the  difference  arises  from  the  number 
of  young  men  who  have  clandestinely  left  the  country 
during  the  last  three  years  to  avoid  military  service, 
or  from  the  number  of  persons  who  have  emigrated 
without  having  obtained  that  permission  which  the 
law  requires. 
B,  M. — The  Turkish  empire  derived  its  name  Ottoman 

from  its  founder,  Othman. 
Farmer. — From  the  town  of  Milton,  Ulster  county,  there 
were  395,032  baskets  of  raspberries  sent  to  New  York 
the  past  season,  at  an  average  of  five  cents  per  basket, 
realizing  819,801  60.  Thousands  of  baskets  were  sent 
from  the  same  section  of  country.  One  berry  raiser 
produced  and  sold  from  one-third  of  an  acre  over  6000 
baskets,  which  netted  him  fife  cents  per  basket, 
amounting  to  about  $300. 
Harvard.— The  German  students  form  themselves  into 
three  societies,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  colors  of 
caps;  these  are  red,  green,  and  orange. 
Engineer. — The  commissioners  on  the  State  House,  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  preserve  the  exact  location  of  the 
rod  on  its  top,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  triangulations 
In  the  vicinity,  ordered,  before  the  old  dome  was  re- 
moved to  give  place  to  the  present  new  one,  that  the 
rod  should  be  carefully  located  and  replaced  on  the 
new  dome  in  precisely  the  same  position  it  formerly 
occupied.  This  was  done  by  T,  &  J.  Doane,  civil  engi- 
neers, and  becomes  important,  as  it  is  one  of  the  main 
points  in  the  triangulation  of  the  State  by  Simeon 
Borden  in  1844. 
Ourrbncv. — The  genuineness  of  a  bank  note  is  more  fre- 
quently tested  by  the  touch  than  the  sight.  Those 
accustomed  to  banking  business  are  extremely  quick 
at  this  mode  of  detection. 
Sergeant  S. — The  recent  victory  obtained  by  the  Chinese 
over  the  English  and  French,  shows  a  wonderful  ad- 
vance in  the  tactics  of  war  since  their  first  encounters 
with  tut  English,  when  they  marched  up  against  them 
without  arms,  and  with  gongs  and  other  noisy  instru- 
ments, thinking  to  frighten  tbe  foreigners. 
Historian. — A  life  of  James  Wilson,  the  Scotch  natural- 
ist and  genial  writer,  has  been  written  by  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  is  very  excellent  reading. 
Mr.  Wilson  was  a  wit  as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  natu- 
ral science,  and  some  of  the  private  letters  embraced 
in  this  volume  sparkle  with  the  most  graceful -and 
pleasant  humor. 


THE  POPE  OF  ROME. 

uniart  not  at  this  title,  Kach^yliQwever  suggest- 

h^*f~r?y  BeemV^-f  are  not  about  t0  falsify 
three  hun?ses~  and  practice  by  plunging'  into 
There  are  Politics ;  we  shall  neither  assail  nor 
has  been  nam-        ;  t  — 

are  two  trees,  ft  but  propose  simply^ 
The  Family  Gn.the_ throne  f^ivrcuai  and  tempo- 
of  one  hundreis  the  eternal  seven-hilled  city,  as 
has  been  callc  h       rec0rding  some  facts  which 
in  the  neighb 


emotion,  he  begged  the  assembly  would  excuse 
him  from  continuing  the  assigned  duty,  and  ap- 
point another  cardinal  in  his  place.  But  so  strin- 
gent are  the  forms  observed  on  such  occasions, 
that  to  have  yielded  to  this  request  would  have 
had  the  effect  of  invalidating  the  election ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  would  have  been 
annulled. 

"Sit  down  and  recover  yourself!"  was  the 
unanimous  cry  of  the  conclave. 

Mastai  sat  down,  pale,  mute  and  motionless. 
He  drank  a  glass  of  water  handed  to  him  by  one 
of  his  colleagues,  and  after  a  little  time,  being 
somewhat  restored,  he  slowly  proceeded  with  the 
task  of  drawing  forth  the  papers  from  the  urn. 
The  voters  were  thirty-six  in  number,  and  thirty- 
five  times  his  own  name  was  inscribed.  Every 
member  of  the  sacred  college  simultaneously 
arose,  and  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel  re- 
sounded with  the  acclamations  of  the  cardinals. 
After  the  observance  of  the  customary  formali- 
ties, one  of  the  cardinals  advanced  to  Mastai,  to 
ask  him  whether  he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
tiara ;  whereupon  he  replied  that  he  conformed 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  took  the  title  of  Pius 
IX.  The  same  evening  the  new  Pope  entered 
the  Vatican. 

The  habits  of  Pins  IX.  are  characterized  by 
patriarchal  simplicity  and  regularity.  He  rises 
every  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  and  having  per- 
formed mass  alone  in  his  oratory,  he  attends  a 
second  mass.  After  partaking  ot  a  light  break- 
fast, he  proceeds  to  his  cabinet.  Two  chairs  and 
a  table,  on  which  stands  a  crucifix,  are  the  only 
furniture  of  the  little  apartment  in  which  the  in- 
terests of  the  Roman  Church  are  discussed  and 
arranged,  and  the  labors  of  the  pontificate  per- 
formed. 

The  Pope  dines  about  three  o'clock,  alone 
— always  alone  :  such  is  the  indispensible  con- 
dition of  Papal  etiquette.  The  repast  is  so  hum- 
ble, that  a  Roman  scudo  defrays  its  whole  cost. 
A  short  siesta,  a  few  visits,  and  a  brief  interval 
devoted  to  a  drive  or  a  walk,  fill  up  the  time  till 
six  o'clock.  At  that  hour  the  Pope  again  re- 
turns to  his  cabinet,  where  he  continues  occupied 
till  ten  at  night. 


posing  Mathilde's  attempts  at  procuring  a  di- 
vorce, and  holding  her  in  chains  that  have  long 
since  changed  from  roses  to  iron  links.  The 
princess  is  a  very  free-and-easy  character,  a 
patron  of  art  and  artists,  a  bit  of  a  political  intri- 
gante, and  altogether  one  of  the  most  talked-of 
women  in  Paris. 


great  size,  ? 


amiliar  to  all  our  readers.    Pius  IX, 


suitable  ap  men  of  the  times,  whose  name  rises 
with  an  erariy  other  on  the  tidal  wave  of  foreign 
.  °  °^uce.     He  is  a  ruler  whose  spiritual  au- 
fionty  is  recognized  by  the  faithful  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  but  whose  temporal  power  is 
confined  to  the  sway  of  about  three  millions  of 
people,  occupying  a  narrow  space  on  the  map  of 
the  world,   but  a  most  important  sovereignty, 
notwithstanding  its  contracted  limits. 

Giovanni  Maria  Mastai  Feretti,  now  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  was  born  at  Sinigaglia,  in  the  Marches 
of  Ancona,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1792.  In  his 
youth  he  was  destined  for  the  military  profes- 
sion, and  he  served  for  a  time,  first  in  the  French, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Austrian  army.  But  the 
state  of  his  health  having  disabled  him  from  lon- 
ger sustaining  the  fatigues  of  military  life,  he  en- 
tered the  ecclesiastical  state. 

In  1823,  he  proceeded  to  Chili,  in  South 
America,  as  auditor,  in  the  suite  of  Monsignore 
Musi,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  he  re- 
turned to  Europe.  Leo  XII.,  who  then  filled  the 
Papal  chair,  was  very  friendly  to  Mastai.  He 
successively  elevated  him  to  the  dignity  of  pre- 
late, and  appointed  him  president  of  the  Hospital 
of  St.  Michael,  and  Archbishop  of  Spoletto.  In 
1832,  Gregory  XVI.,  then  being  Pope,  Mastai 
relinquished  the  bishopric  of  Spoletto  to  ac- 
cept that  of  Imola.  In  1841,  he  was  created  a 
cardinal. 

Five  years  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  died,  and 
on  the  14th  ot  June,  1846,  the  cardinals  assem- 
bled in  conclave  to  choose  a  new  Pope  by  the 
form  called  in  the  Roman  Church  "  Scrutin- 
ium,"  which  is  in  fact  balloting.  Thirty-six 
cardinals  voted,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mastai  to 
examine  the  contents  of  the  urn  containing  the 
votes.  The  first  paper  (Bnlletta)  which  he  drew 
forth  bore  his  own  name,  so  did  the  second,  so 
also  did  the  third.  Twenty  times  in  succession 
was  the  same  name  drawn  from  the  urn.  Mastai 
could    proceed    no    further.     Overpowered    by 


ARISTOCRATIC  MANNERS. 

An  American  lady  who  has  resided  many 
years  in  Paris,  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  little 

tal...  t^wnich  J^^^^H^  li u"  Eu"" 

-i  tne  emigrants.     There  V.RLS^K^Kr*^a\i  accom- 

-   -      TIC*  * 

panied  her  to  a  fashionable  French  milliner's  to 
select  some  dresses,  as  the  fair  daughter  of  Al- 
bion was  a  new  comer,  and  was  unwilling  to  rely 
on  her  own  judgment  or  the  recommendations  of 
the  marchande  des  modes.  While  they  were  ex- 
amining patterns,  in  burst  a  very  plump  lady, 
who  began  by  upbraiding  the  dress-maker  for  a 
delay  in  sending  home  a  certain  dress. 

"  Sapristi!"  exclaimed  the  fat  lady,  "if  this 
occurs  again,  no  more  of  my  custom — and  the 
dress,  how  does  it  fit,  now  it  is  sent  home  ? 
Look !"  and  taking  off  her  shawl,  she  exposed  to 
view  a  dress,  laced  up  the  back  with  about  an 
inch  of  something  white,  which  should  have  been 
hidden,  showing  behind — "  well,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I'm  served  up  like  a  ham." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  aristocratic  English 
lady,  who,  hastily  dropping  the  silks,  left  the 
room  followed  by  the  dressmaker.  "  Have  the 
goodness  to  send  my  bill  immediately ;  had  I 
known  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of  making 
dresses  for  suck  persons,  I  should  never  have 
come  to  you." 

The  poor  dressmaker  first  looked  frightened, 
then  bewildered,  then  smiled  complacently. 

"  I  understand  your  ladyship's  mistake,"  said 
she  ;  "  and  it  is  by  no  means  surprising.  But 
my  lady  may  be  assured  that  I  admit  no  vulgar 
persons  to  my  rooms.  That  was,"  and  here  she 
lowered  her  voice  to  a  confidential  tone,  "  the 
Princess  D ,  the  emperor's  cousin." 

It  was  indeed  the  Princess  Mathilde,  Countess 
Demidoff,  now  "  fair,  fat  and  forty,"  sister  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  and  daughter  of  Jerome  Bo- 
naparte, by  his  second  wife,  the  Princess  Fred- 
erika  Caroline,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
burg.  Mathilde  might  have  been  Empress  of 
France,  had  she  been  true  to  Louis  Napoleon, 
who*  was  once  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and  even 
engaged  to  her.  But  the  match  was  broken  off 
by  her  own  caprice,  and  she  finally,  in  1841, 
married  Count  Anatole  Demidoff,  for  his  money. 
The  marriage  proved  a  very  unhappy  one,  and 
the  count  thoroughly  hates  his  Napoleonic  bride. 
They  have  not  lived  together  for  many  years,  but 
the  count  has  the  satisfaction  of  persistently  op-  1 


CHANGES  IN  PARIS. 

The  good  people  of  Boston,  with  improve- 
ments and  changes  going  on  constantly  about 
them,  are  apt  to  think  that  they  are  a  little  ahead 
of  all  the  world  in  the  line  of  municipal  progress. 
But  Louis  Napoleon  "  leads  the  crowd  "  in  this 
direction.  In  nothing  is  his  wonderful  activity 
so  manifest  as  in  what  he  has  done  and  is  doing 
for  his  splendid  capital.  During  the  last  five 
years,  says  a  Paris  letter  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, such  vast  improvements  have  been  made 
as  to  completely  alter  the  aspect  of  nearly  every 
quarter  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  work  of  de- 
molition and  rebuilding  continues  with  unabated 
ardor.  As  a  matter  of  precaution,  the  narrow 
streets  in  the  noisome  purlieus  of  the  Quartier 
St.  Antoine  have  been  destroyed ;  the  Rue  de 
Rivoli  has  been  opened  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
so  that  cannon  planted  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Tuileries  garden  would  now  sweep  the  whole 
length  of  that  avenue,  to  the  spot  where  the  revo- 
lution always  makes  its  grand  stand-point ;  the 
granite  pavements  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
Macadam  system,  although  more  expensive,  but 
the  latter  cannot  be  torn  up  and  thrown  into  bar- 
ricades ;  and  wide  boulevards  have  been  opened 
in  every  part  of  the  city,  offering  perfect  facilities 
for  the  passage  of  largo  bodies  of  troops  and 
masses  of  artillery.  The  lower  orders  of  Paris 
have  hitherto  lived  in  communities,  swarming 
together  in  thousands,  and  left  in  all  their  squalor 
and  vice.  These  communities  of  poverty  and 
crime  are  being  rapidly  broken  up,  the  dens  razed 
to  the  ground,  and  the  tenants  forced  to  separate 
and  seek  refuge  either  in  the  suburbs  or  in  quar- 
ters of  the  city  widely  distant  from  each  other, 
where  the  police  are  better  able  to  watch  their 
movements. 

That  part  of  the  capital  where  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning  are  located,  and  where,  in 
dirty,  crowded  streets,  live  the  grave  professors, 
rollicking  students,  the  proud  old  aristocracy  of 
the  ancien  regime  jind  the  rag  pickers,  almost, 
peli-Jrell  togeth^^as  spared  for  a  long  time, 
but  the  hand  of  improvement  has  at  last  reached 
it,  and  the  opening  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain 
will  effect  an  immense  amelioration  in  that  ven- 
erable faubourg,  so  full  of  historical  reminiscences. 
The  demolitions  which  have  been  commenced 
upon  the  Place  Maubert  will  remove  forever 
many  interesting  landmarks  of  ancient  Paris. 


Milk. — Our  citizens  are  complaining  bitterly 
of  the  impure  character  of  the  milk  generally 
supplied  to  consumers.  Milk — good  milk,  can- 
not he  sold  for  less  than  six  cents  per  quart, 
and  at  that  price  will  afford  the  dealer  a  fair 
profit. 

. «  — .*  > 

Ship-Building. — This  branch  of  industry 
has  been  rather  depressed  lately,  but  there  are 
some  twenty  vessels  of  various  sizes  now  on  the 
stocks,  and  three  have  been  launched  within  a 
few  days. 

Tkue  Charity. — Old  wine  was  never  put  to 
a  better  use  than  when  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land recently  sent  a  thousand  bottles  of  sherry, 
thirty  years  in  bottle,  to  the  Westminster  Hos- 
pital, for  the  use  of  the  patients. 
*  ^»— » 

Trees. — Now  is  the  time  to  transplant  them; 
let  attention  be  given  to  this  profitable  and  im- 
portant branch  of  agricultural  interest.  Fruit 
raising  near  any  large  market  is  wonderfully 
profitable. 

Our  Vicinity. — The  environs  of  Boston  are 
growing  in  point  of  popul'ation  even  faster  than 
the  city  itself.  The  year  1859  will  add  about 
nine  thousand  to  the  population  of  this  city. 

Dr.  Beecher. — Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher's 
autobiography  is  in  preparation.  It  is  said  to  be 
deeply  interesting. 

i  *■■  >  

Fire  Engines. — Boston  has  now  four  steam 
fire  engines,  and  another  in  the  course  of  building. 

Personal. — General  Scott  is  just  73  years  old. 


GERMAN  GARDENS. 

In  nothing  is  the  difference  between  Germany 
and  America  more  visible  to  a  traveller  or  casual 
observer,  than  in  the  gardens;  for  this  they  are 
all  termed,  whether  public  or  private.  Those 
which  belong  to  individuals  and  surround  private 
houses,  are  like  those  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  seeing,  and  not  at  all  more  beautiful.  So  says 
the  Country  Gentleman,  a  paper  devoted  to  this 
subject.  Indeed,  in  the  suburbs  ot  New  York, 
Boston,  and  almost  any  American  city,  may  be 
found  rivals  for  anything  of  the  kind  in  Ger- 
many. But  those  provided  for  the  public  are 
almost  as  numerous,  and  it  is  common  to  find, 
surrounding  all  the  cities,  gardens  owned  by 
those  whose  profession  is  the  rearing  of  plants 
for  sale  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  but 
who  live  further  in  the  country  themselves,  and 
perhaps  very  humbly,  while  a  rich  family  from 
the  city  occupies  a  house  attached  to  the  garden, 
and  pays  lor  the  privilege  of  enjoying  its  walks, 
and  breathing  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  These 
summer  houses  are  built  very  slightly,  and  very 
plainly  furnished,  and  only  resorted  to  during  the 
hottest  of  the  season,  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  dust 
of  the  city  awhile.  Tho  garden  consists  of  beds 
of  vegetables,  bordered  with  flowers,  fruit-trees, 
berries  and  ornamental  shrubbery.  In  every 
garden,  public  and  private,  there  is  a  table  and 
benches  for  taking  tea,  coffee  and  lunch  ;  and  wo 
have  been  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  to 
these  gardens,  without  ever  being  invited  to  go 
into  the  house  ;  and  this  is  the  same  whether  we 
go  morning,  noon  or  night.  The  ladies  have  al- 
ways their  embroidery  or  knitting-work,  and  one 
would  think  they  had  very  little  else  to  do  in  life 
than  manufacture  long  stockings  and  mark  pin- 
cushions. 

We  have  often  seen  ladies  take  their  knit- 
ting-work before  breakfast  and  resort  to  the 
garden  to  wait  till  the  bread  and  coffee  arrives ; 
and  among  Protestants,  Sunday  is  no  exception 
to  the  custom  of  receiving  visitors,  walking  in  the 
gardens,  and  knitting  and  embroidering,  unless, 
perhaps,  it  is  more  universal  on  this  day,  and  a 
family  feels  more  certain  that  company  will  ar- 
rive. The  young  people  play  ball  and  graces, 
and  perhaps  have  a  dance.  Among  the  Catho- 
lics it  is  not  the  custom  to  work  as  on  other  days, 
and  the  sewing  and  knitting  are  all  put  out  of 
sight  as  scrupulously  as  among  the  Puritan  de- 
sc^nclants^ofJSew^England;  but  they  walk  and 
visit,  and  are  more  punctual  at  church.  -.Being 
in  a  family  where  the  young  ladies  went  to  a  ball 
on  Saturday  night  and  danced  till  four  in  tho 
morning,  we  were  surprised  to  see  them  going  to 
church  at  seven.  On  asking  how  they  could, 
when  they  were  sleepy  and  weary,  they  said  they 
must,  whether  they  could  or  not,  as  the  priest  did 
not  allow  them  to  stay  at  home,  and  took  neither 
a  ball  nor  anything  else  as  an  excuse  Yet  ho 
had  no  objection  to  their  going  to  a  ball  Satur- 
day night  or  Sunday  night,  or  to  their  indulging 
in  any  discussion  after  church ;  but  the  morning 
devotions  must  not  be  neglected. 


New  York  Central  Park. —  Our  New 
York  friends  will  have  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  their  new  park  when  it  is  finished,  and  cer- 
tainly "  the  work  goes  bravely  on."  Its  total 
area  is  843  acres,  and  it  is  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  long.  It  is  to  be  "  a  system  of  roads,  av- 
enues, winding  paths,  lawns,  groves,  shrubberies, 
hillocks,  grottoes,  fountains,  falls,  streams,  lakes, 
arches,  bridges,  and  terraces." 

Important  Endorsement. — We  have  sev- 
eral times  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  Ladd  &  Webster  Sewing  Machine,  as  re- 
markable for  its  perfection  in  construction  and 
performance;  and  we  are  now  gratified  to  know 
that  this  machine  has  just  received  the  Jirst pre- 
mium over  all  others,  at  both  the  Kentucky  and 
Pennsylvania  State  Fairs. 

Economy. — The  most  profitable  animal  that 

a  family  in  moderate  circumstances  can  own,  is 

a  good  cow.     She  will  pay  her  cost  and  keeping 

over  and  over  again,  and  nearly  half  support  a 

small  family. 

<  —«i  > 

Morocco. — The  London  Times  says  a  tele- 
graphic despatch  from  Tangiers  announces  that 
Sidi  Mohammed,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Em- 
peror of  Morocco,  has  been  proclaimed  as  his 

successor. 

. <  ***  * ■ — 

Signs  of  the  Mitten.' — A  lover  may  imag- 
ine himself  discarded  when  he  sees  another's 
name  on  the  wedding  cards.  His  natural  ex- 
clamation will  be,  "  What's  a  miss  V* 
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CLERICAL  ANECDOTES. 

A  minister  of  tho  "  Kirk  "  o(  Scotland  unco 
discovered  his  wife  asleep  in  tho  midst  of  his 
homily  on  tho  Sahlmth.  So,  pausing  in  tho 
steady,  and  possibly  somewhat  monotonous  (low 
of  his  own  oratory,  he  hroke  forth  with  this  per- 
sonal address,  Bharp  and  elcar,  but  very  de- 
liberate : 

"  Susan!" 

SuBan  oponed  her eyes  and  oars  in  a  twinkling, 
as  did  all  other  dreamers  in  tho  house,  whether 
asleep  or  awake. 

"Susan,  I  didna  marry  yo  for  your  woalth,  sin' 
yo  hao'd  nono  !  And  I  didna  marry  yo  for  your 
beauty ;  that  tho  hail  cony; rogation  can  see. 
And  if  yo  havo  no  grace,  I  have  mado  hut  a  sair 
bargain !" 

Susan's  slumbers  woro  offoctually  brokon  up 
for  that  day. 

Thoro  aro  some  curious  Btorios  respecting  Fra 
Rocco,  tho  colobrated  Dominican  proaeher  and 
the  spiritual  Joe  Miller  of  Naples.  On  ono  oc- 
casion, it  is  relatod  ho  preached  a  ponitontial  ser- 
mon, and  introduced  so  many  illustrations  of 
terror  that  ho  soon  brought  Ins  hearers  to  their 
knees.  While  they  were  thus  showing  every  sign 
of  contrition,  ho  cried  out,  "  Now,  all  of  you  who 
Bincerely  repent  of  your  sins,  hold  up  your 
hands."  Every  man  in  tho  vast  multitude  im- 
mediately stretched  forth  both  his  hands.  "  Holy 
Archangel  Michael,"  exclaimed  Rocco,  "  thou 
who  with  thine  adamantine  sword  standest  at  the 
right  of  tho  judgment  seat  of  God,  hew  me  off 
every  hand  which  has  been  raised  hypocriti- 
cally." In  an  instant  every  hand  dropped,  and 
Rocco,  of  course,  poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of 
eloquent  invective  against  their  sins  and  their 
deceit. 

Frederick  the  Great  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  man  of  consider- 
able learning  and  piety,  determined  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  not  be  behind  him  in  these  qualifi- 
cations, took  the  following  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  merits  of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates 
for  the  appointment :  He  told  the  applicant  that 
he  would  himself  furnish  him  with  a  text  the  fol- 
lowing Sunday,  when  he  was  to  preach  at  the 
royal  chapel,  from  which  he  was  to  make  an  ex- 
tempore sermon.  The  clergyman  accepted  the 
proposition.  The  whim  of  such  a  probationary 
discourse  was  spread  abroad  widely,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  royal..  ciifijieV  was  cuiwuefiTSPlX^' 
cess.  The  kill];  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  prayers, 
androntEe  candidate's  ascending  the  pnlpit,  one 
of  his  majesty's  aides-decamp  presented  him 
with  a  sealed  paper.  The  preacher  opened  it, 
and  found  nothing  therein.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, lose  his  presence  of  mind  ;  but  turning  the 
paper  on  both  sides,  he  said  :  "  My  brethren, 
here  is  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing;  out  of 
nothing  God  created  all  things;"  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  a  most  admirable  discourse  upon  the 
wonders  of  Creation. 

Crazed  bi  the  Aurora. — The  Columbus 
Statesman  says  that  a  young  lady,  aged  about 
sixteen,  of  considerable  intelligence,  and  prepos- 
sessing appearance,  is  now  residing  with  the 
sheriff  of  Ottowa  county,  preparatory  to  her  re- 
moval to  the  lunatic  asylum,  having  become  in- 
sane from  viewing  the  aurora  borealis  a  short 
time  ago,  which  she  was  induced  to  believe  be- 
tokened the  approaching  end  of  the  world. 
«  ^-^  » 

Alarming  Contingency. — Referring  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Great  Eastern  may  be  taken 
to  send  British  troops  to  China,  the  Providence 
Journal  remarks  that  "  the  State  of  Maine  will 
declare  war  with  England,  if  the  ship  is  turned 
away  from  Portland." 

Art  Item. — The  superb  paintings  by  Rosa 
Bonheur,  which  have  been  exhibiting  at  Wil- 
liams &  Everett's,  in  this  city,  are  gems  indeed, 
and  should  be  visited  by  every  lover  of  the  artis- 
tic and  beautiful. 

*  »»—  > 

Continental  Armies. — A  statistical  publi- 
cation just  issued,  states  that  the  cost  of  keeping 
up  permanent  armies  on, the  continent  amounts 
to  eighty  millions  sterling. 

«  —  »^  >  .....  — — 

Charles  Dickens. — This  popular  author  is 
not  coming  over  at  present,  but  his  lecturing 
tour,  though  postponed,  is  not  abandoned. 

Sleep. — A  distinguished  writer  says  that  in 
sleep  we  are  especially  open  to  heavenly  influ- 
ences.   How  about  the  nightmare  t 


THE  I'EIWVUN   SYRUP. 

Wo  beg  lOftVO  to  coll  the  Special  attention  of 
our  readers  to  tho  advertisement  and  accompany- 
ing certificates  relative  to  tho  Pkimjvian  SvitT/P, 
which  occupy  a  pago  of  our  journal  to-day.  The 
originals  of  those  certificates  wo  havo  examined, 
and  aro  convinced  that  thoro  can  bo  no  question 
as  to  their  genuineness  and  truth.  Wo  fuel  con- 
fident that  no  ono  can  read  such  an  extraordinary 
array  of  evidence  of*  tho  bighcHt  character  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  there  is  no  medicinal  agent 
now  before  the  public  which  has  stronger  claims 
to  their  attention.  Thoy  will  find  tho  certificates 
of  well-known  clergymen,  chemists  and  physi- 
cians, bearing  witness  to  Buch  a  mass  of  facts,  as 
to  loavo  no  question  of  tho  groat  value  of  this 
remedy  on  any  mind  not  closed  against  human 
testimony.  It  has  been  said  by  some  who  havo 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  medicino  acts  upon  tho  human  system, 
that  it  cures  too  many  "  different  diseases."  A 
porusaloftho  treatise  on  iron,  which  forms  tho 
introduction  to  the  pamphlet  recently  published 
by  the  propriotor,  will  convince  any  one  that  no 
criticism  is  more  unfounded  than  this.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  who  havo  paid  any  attention  to 
the  subject,  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  civilized 
life  arise  from  imperfect  digestion.  Unless  tho 
digestion  is  perfect,  the  blood  cannot  be  proporly 
prepared,  and  consequently  cannot  nourish  all 
parts  of  the  system.  Many  suppose  that  the  blood 
is  a  homogeneous  fluid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  distinct  elements. 
Just  as  a  ray  of  light  is  shown  by  the  prism  to 
consist  of  seven  different  colors.  A  kaleidoscope 
is  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  substances  or 
elements,  and  the  combination  exhibits  a  beau- 
tiful arrangement  of  figures  ;  but  let  one  of  the 
substances  or  elements  be  taken  from  it,  and  the 
figures  are  all  changed.  So  also  if  the  digestion 
is  impaired,  some  element  necessary  to  make  the 
blood  perfect  is  wanting,  and  the  part  of  the  sys- 
tem it  was  intended  to  nourish  becomes  diseased. 
It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  disease  in 
any  organ  may  ensue  when  the  blood  is  deficient 
in  any  of  its  proper  elements,  "  and  that  the  so- 
called  '  different  diseases  '  cured  by  the  Peruvian 
Syrup  are  in  reality  only  difficult  phases  of  dis- 
ease, depending  on  one  and  the  same  cause,  viz., 
impaired  and  imperfect  digestion,  and  conse- 
quent deterioration  of  the  blood." 


''d  w". 


given  the  Syrup  a  faithful  trial  in  o^famiiyJ'Wf4';; 
marked  success,  and  we  have  seen  its  genial  ef- 
fects in  such  a  variety  of  cases,  that  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  is  worthy 
of  all  confidence,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  fam- 
ily throughout  the  country. 

Water  for  Chelsea  and  Charlestown. 
— The  Bunker  Hill  Aurora  states  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  plan  initiated  by  Mayor  Dana,  of 
supplying  Charlestown  with  water,  a  petition  will 
be  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in 
January,  for  authority  to  that  city,  by  itself  or  in 
association  with  the  city  of  Chelsea,  to  lay  pipes 
from  Mystic  or  other  ponds  for  the  supplying  of 
the  two  cities  with  pure  water. 

-■■  «  ^«—  » . 

Meerschaums. — The  Meerschaum  mania 
continues  unabated,  and  not  to  have  a  Pipe  or 
Tube  is  to  be  far  behind  the  times.  Our  friend 
Brown,  Apothecary,  corner  of  Washington  and 
State  Streets,  is  receiving  by  every  steamer  from 
abroad,  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Meer- 
schaum and  Briar  Wood  Pipes  and  Tubes. 
Look  in  upon  him. 

From  Chiriqui. — The  Chiriqui  gold  dig- 
gings do  not  yield  according  to  expectation. 
About  fifty  persons  from  Panama,  who  have  been 
at  work  six  months  among  the  graves,  have  not 
collected  enough  gold  to  pay  their  expenses. 

A  gentle  Cordwainer. — The  most  tender- 
hearted man  we  ever  heard  of  was  a  shoemaker, 
who  always  shut  his  eyes  and  whistled  when  he 
run  his  awl  into  a  sole. 

Dead  Literature. — The  Post- Master  Gen- 
eral is  making  some  arrangements  for  the  more 
effective  return  of  dead  letters  to  their  writers. 

Smart  Man. — The  man  who  got  the  last 
word  in  disputing  with  a  woman,  has  advertised 
to  whistle  for  a  wager  against  a  locomotive. 

Australia. — The  yield  of  the  gold  fields  is 
now  considered  to  be  decreasing. 


fflffilajjRsitic  (ffiatfjmngB. 

Tho  whole  amount  of  gold  sent  from  Pike's 
Poak  is  $7.'i,miu. 

Rosa  Bonhrar  contemplates  a  visit  to  tho 

United  States  at  no  very  distant  duto. 

Jamos  Parton'H  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  is 
announced  to  appear  in  November. 

Irving's  "Life  of  Washington  "  is  having  a 
larger  huIo  than  any  of  his  previous  works. 

Two  Now  York  pawn-brokers  havo  been  fined 
8100  for  demanding  and  collecting  usurious 
interest. 

The  silver  mining  business  in  Arizona  is  now 
said  to  havo  reached  a  point  where  success  in 
certain. 

Tho  Btrike  of  the  four  thousand  coal  diggors  in 
the  Pennsylvania  mining  district  has  resulted  un- 
favorably for  them. 

The  Northern  Albany  Railroad  has  just  been 
sold  at  auction.  The  stockholders  and  bond- 
holders lose  over  $3,000,000, 

The  Austin  (Texas)  State  Gazette  says  that 
$10,000  have  been  lost  lately  in  tho  mails  be- 
tween Galveston  and  Now  Orleans. 

Every  pound  of  cochineal  contains  70,000  in- 
sects, boiled  to  death ;  700,000  pounds  are  an- 
nually used  for  scarlet  and  crimson  dyes. 

General  Jackson's  old  horse  is  dead  at  last,  at 
the  age  of  forty-one  years.  For  several  years  ho 
has  been  unable  to  masticate,  and  was  fed  with 
bran,  etc. 

In  answer  to  an  advertisement  for  a  grammar 
school  teacher  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  over  one  hun- 
dred well-qualified  teachers  mado  application. 
Of  these  foity  were  examined. 

Tho  nutmeg  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  and  the  nuts  ob- 
tained from  them  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the  ori- 
ental article. 

Mr.  Ten  Broeck  writes  from  England  to  a 
friend  in  Memphis  that  his  winnings  in  England 
this  year  have  topped  $440,000,  to  gain  which  he 
risked  but  $20,000. 

At  St.  Joseph,  Michigan,  there  is  a  peach  or- 
chard covering  only  five  acres  of  ground,  from 
which  the  owner  has  already  sold,  this  year,  over 
nine  thousand  dollars  worth  of  peaches. 

The  usual  significance  ot  "a  bull  in  a  China 
shop "  is  reversed  by  the  recent  affair  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Peiho  :  the  bull  in  this  case  got  de- 
cidedly the  worst  of  the  visit. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have  to  pay 
$20,000  this  year  for  the  privilege  of  voting.  Ot 
this  amount  $12,650  is  for  the  pay  ot  judges,  in- 
spectors and  clerks. 

Two  thieves  who  were  recently  caught  stealing 
cattle  in  Carson  Valley  were  punished  by  having 
their  left  ears  cropped  and  being  banished  from 
*iy  countrv. 

New  York  has  cost  the 

ions  already, 

the   improve- 

millions 


Five  Indian  chiefs,  repres 
of  St.  Regis,  Iroquois  and 
New  York  reservation,  have  gone  to  Kansas 
to  buy  lands  for  the  removal  of  their  people 
thither. 

From  an  official  report,  it  appears  that  since 
1847  the  introduction  of  Asiatics  to  meet  the 
wants  of  Cuban  labor  cover  42,501  subjects — 
there  having  perished  in  the  transit  "622,  or  15 
per  cent,  of  those  taken  on  board. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  world  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand  Mormons. 
Eighty-three  thousand  live  in  Utah,  of  whom 
four  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventeen  have 
sixteen  thousand  Jive  hundred  wives! 

Mr.  Everett's  last  oration  contained  about  sev- 
enteen thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  words. 
The  Gazette  says  he  omitted  probably  jibqut^ 
four  thousand  words  in  its  delivery.  He  spoke 
an  hour  and  three  quarters  without  reference  to 
his  notes. 

The  Philological  Society  of  London  have  in 
course  of  preparation  a  new  dictionary  of  the 
English  language  on  a  most  comprehensive  plan. 
It  is  intended  to  include  every  word  occurring  in 
the  literature  of  the  language,  with  its  meaning 
illustrated  by  appropriate  citations. 

On  the  day  of  the  fete  in  Paris,  the  empress 
wore  some  "  stunning "  jewelry,  among  other 
things,  a  bracelet  formed  of  a  garland  of  flowers 
of  the  double  laurel  strung  together  with  pearls 
and  diamonds,  and  winding  several  times  around 
the  wrist. 

The  subscription  which  was  made  in  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  the  Italian  sufferers  in 
the  late  war  reached  the  sum  of  $10,623.  The 
money  has  already  been  remitted  to  them,  and 
has  been  most  gratefully  received  by  the  poor 
fellows,  who  were  so  sadly  in  need. 

The  venerable  Allen  pear  tree,  at  Salem, 
which  is  said  to  be  two  hundred  and  nineteen 
years  old,  still  lives  and  flourishes.  It  produced 
five  bushels  of  handsome  and  palatable  fruit  this 
season,  which  is  very  remarkable  considering  the 
barrenness  of  the  season. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier  says  there  is  now  a  lively  movement 
of  horses  to  the  South.  They  are  generally  fine 
blooded  animals,  bought  in  the  New  England 
market  at  high  figures,  and  are  destined  to  grace 
the  stables  of  wealthy  planters.  The  equine 
exportation  to  the  South  is  uncommonly  large 
this  year. 


Santos  of  CColU. 

How  beautiful  is  victory,  but  how  dear. 

— Jte  JSontfltrs, 

....  He  is  poor  whoso  expenses  exceed  his 
i  n  c  o  m  o . — Bruycre . 

....  If  slander  bo  a  snako,  it  is  a  winged 
one.     It  flies  as  well  as  creeps, — Jerrold. 

....  Tho  sun  is  every  man's  servant,  working 
every  day  in  tho  year  for  him,  and  exacting  no 
wugeH. —  BovM, 

Facility  helps   to  accomplish,  but  does 

not  accomplish  anything;  it  goes  faster,  but 
never  as  far  as  labor. — De  Boufflers. 

....  Generally  superior  men  are  lonely  men. 
Their  superiority  isolates  them.  Or  it  is  at  onco 
tho  effect  and  tho  cause  of  isolation. — Bovee. 

....  Oft,  what  scorns  a  trifle,  a.  mero  nothing 
by  itself,  in  some  nice  situations  turns  the  scale  of 
fate,  and  rules  tho  moat  important  actions . 
—  Thomson. 

....  We  are  too  apt  to  bury  our  accounts 
along  with  our  benefactors;  to  enjoy  tho  triumphs 
of  others  as  though  they  were  the  property  of 
ourselves. — Jerrold. 

Tho   poor  and   tho  dospised   are  much 

given  to  boasting;  they  feel  that  their  position 
is  equivocal,  and  brag  to  mako  it  less  so. 
— Bovee. 

Many  flowers  open  to  the  sun,  but  only 

one  follows  him  constantly.  Heart,  be  thou  tho 
sunflower,  not  only  open  to  receive  God's  bles- 
sings, but  constant  in  looking  to  him. — Jean  Paul. 

Libraries  aro  the  shrines  where  all  the 

relics  of  the  ancient  saints,  full  of  true  virtue,  and 
that  without  delusion  or  imposture,  are  preserved 
and  reposed. — Lord  Bacon. 

It  is  a  special  trick  of  low  cunning  to 

squeeze  out  knowledge  from  a  modest  man,  who 
is  eminent  in  any  science  ;  and  then  to  use  it  as 
legally  acquired,  and  pass  the  source  in  total 
silence. —  Walpole. 

....  Good  service  is  prompt  service.  It 
ceases  to  he  a  favor,  when  he  upon  whom  tho 
service  is  conferred,  has  lost  in  patience  and  hope 
deferred  what  he  might  have  bestowed  in  love 
and  gratitude. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

After  a  tongue  has  once  got  the  knack 

of  lying,  'tis  not  to  be  imagined  how  impossible 
it  is  almost  to  reclaim  it.  Whence  it  comes  to 
pass  that  we  see  some  men,  who  are  other- 
wise very  honest,  so  subject  to  this  vice. 
— Montaigne. 

It  is  perfectly  delightful,  the  philosophy 

with  which  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  misfor- 
tunes of  our  neighbors.  That  another  should 
be  hungry,  after  we  have  dined,  is  a  con- 
sideration that  distresses  nobody.  —  W.  G. 
Simms. 

.icul 
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Societies  and 

The  quickest  way  to  make  "e;  the  city  were 

run  your  nose  against  a  lamp-pos  fired,  during 
They  who  "pine"  in  thermal.     (There  is 

look  "  spruce  "  in  old  age.    pers  at  Harrisburg 

m -Wby  is  a  dandy  like  a  Trid:  Pa/,d  for  *■  Pow" 

gjgy-  — -■ J.  ■     -,  *•— -,Jr«.K— yed  by  the  artillery  on 

"He's  aTnTof  a  buck.  Congress  and  the  Su- 

The  lady  who  took  everjCouncil  of  thc  State 

quite  a  lot  of  'em.  °£  for  thirty  days. 

tc  -v  *m.  j    ii.  j.        •     j >  ~  H  death  reached 

"  You  can  t  do  that  again,    saia-».«;    h        . 

the  boy  cut  off  his  tail.  cau  I0 

"  The  only  way  to  look  at  a  lady's  faults," 
exclaimed  a  supergallant,  "is  to  shut  your 
eyes." 

"  Shall  I  paint  your  cheeks  for  you,  wife?" 
"  No,  husband,  you  have  done  it  often  enough  by 
making  me  blush  for  you." 

Why  is  a  stove  an  agreeable  affair  in  summer 
aB  well  as  winter  %  Because  at  either  season  it 
is  always  grateful  when  coaled. 

Bald-headed  men  take  a  joke  the  more  easily, 
because  they  are  not  at  the  trouble  of  "getting  it 
through  Jheir  hair." 

Not  according  to  the  Code: — A  Frenchman,  on 
having  a  coat  badly  repaired,  returned  it  to  his 
tailor  and  indignantly  demanded  "a  mend 
honorable." 

One  of  our  city  bakers,  says  a  New  Orleans 
wag,  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  yeast,  which 
makes  bread  so  light  that  a  pound  loaf  only 
weighs  eight  ounces. 

"  This  snow  storm  the  boys  regard  as  a  joke," 
said  one  Doctor  S.,  during  a  late  storm.  "  Yes," 
replied  the  doctor,  "  and  it  is  a  joke  that  any  one 
can  see  the  drift  of!" 

Bill  came  running  into  the  house  the  other 
day,  and  asked  eagerly,  "Where  does  Charity 
begin  V  "At  home,"  I  replied,  in  the  words  of 
the  proverb.  "Not  by  a  good  deal,"  rejoined 
Bill;  "it  begins  at  (C.)  " 

The  following  slanderous  paragraph  goes  un- 
rebuked  :  A  wag  has  invented  a  new  telegraph. 
He  proposes  to  place  a  line  of  women  fifty 
steps  apart,  and  commit  the  news  to  the  first  as 
a  secret. 

Phelix  McCarthy,  of  the  Kerry  militia,  was 
generally  late  on  parade.  "Ah,  Felix,"  said 
the  sergeant,  "you  are  always  last."  "Be  aisy, 
Sergeant  Sullivan,"  was  his  reply;  "sure  some 
one  must  be  last." 

A  general  on  the  point  of  death,  opening  his 
eyes,  and  seeing  a  consultation  of  threo  physi- 
cians, who  were  standing  close  by  his  bed-aido, 
faintly  exclaimed,  "  Gentlemen,  if  you  Jire  by 
platoons,  it's  all  over  with  me !"  and  instantly 
expired. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[.Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  FORSAKEN. 

BY  JOOS  W.   D.VY. 

Stars  fade !  isles  flit — the  everlasting  hills 
Bow  low  their  foreheads  'neath  the  weight  of  years; 

And  each,  whose  breast  life's  kindling  current  thrills, 
Must  pons,  a  pageant,  gemmed  aDd  crowned  with  tears. 

Why  sits't  thou  here,  lone  one,  at  eventide, 
Nursing  thy  fond  despair  with  anguished  eye, 

While  o'er  thy  head  night's  glittering  navies  ride, 
And  fanoy;s  ear  may  catch  the  posan  high 
That  from  each  flame-wreathed  bark  rolls  grand  along 
the  sky  ? 

O,  Is  there  aught  beneath  the  tidal  moon 
Can  turn  the  rock-fast  spirit  from  its  poise, 

Soft  as  the  touch  of  lilyflngered  June, 
When  o'er  the  earth  she  wakes  her  flowery  joys? 

Or  is  there  aught  can  hurl  it  from  iu  throne, 
As  sinks  the  wood-king,  crashing  in  his  might, 

When  through  the  air  the  northern  riders  moan 
Their  shrill  death-song,  and  o'er  the  wintry  fight 
Their  crests,  aurora-plumed,  dart  through  the  quiver- 
ing night? 

'Tis  true— love's  power,  throughout  the  circling  world, 
Rules  all-triumphant;  savage,  saint  and  sage 

Have  felt  its  influence — war  his  banners  furled, 
Or  at  thy  bidding  bade  the  combat  rage, 

Till  nations  toppled  o'er  their  swarming  bays ! 

The  coldest  hearts,  who  life's  broad  highway  shun, 

Have  oft  crept  forth  to  warm  them  in  Its  rays, 
As,  when  the  long,  dread  Arctic  night  was  done, 
Where  splintered  glaciers  soar,  the  voyager  hailed  the 
sun. 

Though  joy  hath  fled  thee,  and  dark  woes  be  thine, 

Yet  shall  thy  father's  blessings,  scattered  o'er 
The  long-trod  past,  like  countless  star-worlds  shine, 

If  memory  ope  to  view  her  golden  store ! 
And  though  the  portals  of  thy  soul  be  dim 

With  earth-born  tears,  and  gathering  mists  forlorn, 
Yet  may  their  echoes  catch  thy  victor-hymn, 

For  time's  true  hand  shall  lead  the  golden  morn. 

And  through  the  severing  cloud  hope's  conquering  Iris 
dawn. 

Why  seek  the  steadfast  mid  the  endless  whirl 
Of  jarring  mind,  and  life's  tempestuous  hour) 

All  earth-forms  are  but  varying  shades,  that  curl 
Up  from  heaven's  verge!    Lo,  night's  mysterious  power 

Is  shattered,  and  the  day-star  gleams  on  high, 
Rousing  to  daily  care  the  hurrying  throng. 

So  let  thy  manhood  bid  the  Bhadows  fly 

Up  to  tbo  heights,  till,  post  the  gates  of  wrong, 
Bursts  o'er  thy  pilgrim  track  the  seraph's  morning 
song! 

to?  MDB'EElTGHfJST  STORY. 

threehun:Sor8  ^  ;t  was  mv  fortUa6  to  pass, 

has^eTna^'.  a  winter  in  one  of  the  island8  of 
are  two  trees,  ttic,  and  in  that  dreary  region  oc- 
The  Family  Gr.tu-  circumstances  which  I  mean 
of  one  hnndreis  tht  thoagh  not  to  be  compared, 


has  been  calkupr   rp.  , 

in  the  neighr-   ."'    *  *«  orthodox  ghost  Btunjy 

great  B«ef'imiI,ar  t0  **  ""  "^^ '  °f 

suitable  ap»  men  of  f 

with  an  erany  ofJ*  locality  which  I  have  men- 
hollow,to  snort  summer  months  may  be  moBt 
agreeably  spent,  for  there  ia  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  world  beyond  the  broad  waters 
which  surround  it,  and  the  island  itself  is  covered 
with  beauty  and  verdure.  The  troops  stationed 
there,  and  the  government  suite  and  its  depen- 
dencies, make  the  chief  town  gay,  and  sometimes 
even  brilliant.  But  this  period  is  brief,  indeed ; 
and  the  long  winter  occupies  the  greater  portion 
of  the  year,  requiring  all  appliances  and  means 
to  boot,  to  relieve  the  weary  monotony  of  the 
season,  where,  for  months  together,  the  eye  restB 
— aa-iieldrofsnow,  and  the  ear  grows  tired  of  the 
ringing  of  the  sleigh-bells. 

Having  found  that  we  should  be  obliged,  by 
circumstances,  to  remain  during  the  winter,  we 
made  every  arrangement  to  render  our  residence 
as  cheerful  and  comfortable  as  possible ;  and 
early  in  November  we  found  ourselves  quite 
prepared. 

We  had  hired,  on  our  first  arrival,  the  only 
large  or  pleasant  dwelling  to  be  obtained.  It  was 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  old-fashioned 
and  roomy,  with  large  offices,  deep  cellars  and 
wine-vaults,  which,  it  was  said,  had  been  (in 
former  times,  when  the  house  was  occupied  by  a 
government  officer)  well  filled  with  good  wine, 
but  now  was  team'   i  ■jf  an  inferior 

aunted,  and 
ople  of  the 
_._  vO  tfie  evil  reputation 
..-.i  Luey  gave  it,  we  were  indebted  for  our  spa- 
cious and  comfortable  quarters.     There  we  had 
spent  the  short  summer  without  any  annoyance, 
however,  from  our  ghostly  fellow- in  mates  in  the 
deep  vaults.     We  had  sometimes,  indeed,,  heard 
strange  noises  and  rumblingB,  and  also  a  clank- 
ing sound,  which  a  strong  imagination  might 
have  converted  into  a  ringing  of  chains,  such  as 


figures  not  unfrequently  in  the  most  approved 
ghost  stories ;  but  as  no  member  of  our  family 
was  possessed  of  much  imagination,  we  were  all 
content  to  attribute  these  sounds  to  the  rats,  who 
were  often  visible,  and  remarkably  large  and  con- 
tented-looking. There  had  been  shown  to  us, 
also,  according  to  the  usual  custom  in  cases  of 
haunted  houses,  spots  of  blood  on  the  floor  of 
one  of  the  unused  attic  rooms,  which,  it  was  re- 
lated, had  always  returned  more  vivedly  after 
any  attempt  to  remove  them  by  scrubbing  or 
other  means  ;  but  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  family  took  a  plane  from  the  tool-chest,  and 
planed  away  the  obnoxious  stains,  the  last  traces 
of  the  spirits  seemed  to  have  been  removed. 

And  now  winter  reigned  in  earnest.  The  sun 
shone  through  the  short  day  as  brightly  as  in 
summer ;  the  pure  snow  was  dazzling  from  the 
reflections  of  his  beams,  but  the  air  was  piercing 
cold,  and  so  clear  that  sounds  could  be  heard 
from  a  great  distance.  Pew  sounds,  however, 
were  to  be  hoard,  save  the  ever-ringing  sleigh- 
bells,  and  occasionally  the  distant  music  of  the 
military  band  from  the  barrack  square.  Few 
storms  occur  during  the  winter,  and  almost  every 
night  of, that  well-remembered  season,  the  stars 
shone  so  marvellously  bright  that  it  seemed  like 
moonlight,  and  the  moonlight  was  like  a  more 
soft  and  beautiful  day. 

As  I  was,  at  that  period,  full  of  youth  and 
spirits,  /  especially  enjoyed  the  severe  beauty  of 
the  season ;  and  often,  before  going  to  rest,  I 
would  throw  open  tho  shutter  of  the  double  glass 
window,  and  gaze  out  upon  the  night ;  so  calm, 
so  bright,  so  cold.  And  so,  cheerfully  and  com- 
fortably, thanks  to  good  fires  and  constant  occu- 
pation, we  wero  drawing  near  to  the  merry  time 
of  ChriBtmas,  and  were  busily  preparing  to  cele- 
brate it  with  tho  usual  feasting  and  gaiety,  when 
our  arrangements  were  much  impeded  by  tho  un- 
accountable circumstance  of  our  servants,  one 
after  another,  giving  us  warning  that  they  intend- 
ed to  leave  us,  without  assigning  any  other 
reason  than  that  they  could  not  stay,  or  did  not 
wish  to  stay.  We  tried  every  means  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  inquiring  most  earnestly  into  the 
cause  of  tho  dissatisfaction — but  to  no  purpose. 
I  should  have  remarked,  that  we  had  most  pos- 
itively prohibited  all  conversation  on  the  subject 
of  ghosts,  for  fear  of  alarming  the  children,  or 
silly  housemaids  ;  but  now  it  became  necessary 
to  inquire,  with  assumed  gfiJji^ra^L: X  an  Eng- 
ance  had  been  offereJ  ^f^S^Sa^S^jtfi  accom- 
tongues  were  ^fashionable  French  -  "',"   ■     "y 

rflvARlpfl        ",  .  •  deen»  &ni   "^  *0 

£vealeome  drcsses>  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
uion  was  a  newSg-0Br  irreverent  conduct  had( 
no  doubt,  driven  him — but  outside,  round  about 
the  dwelling  and  gardens,  wandering-  in  the 
moonlight,  regardless  of  the  excessive  cold,  pa- 
rading from  nightfall  till  the  dawn.  To  this 
statement  both  men  and  maid-servants  firmly  ad- 
hered ;  no  reasoning,  no  persuasion,  could  be  of 
any  avail  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary. 
Now,  however  ridiculous  we  might  think  the  story, 
the  effects,  at  least,  were  not  ridiculous  ;  on  the 
contrary,  quite  serious.  We  "endeavored,  there- 
fore, to  calm  the  excitement  by  promising  to  keep 
the  doors  fast  bolted  after  nightfall,  to  prevent 
the  ghost  from  entering,  and  not  to  send  out  on 
any  errand,  after  that  time,  any  of  their  number; 
and  finally,  by  offering  increased  wages,  we  in- 
duced the  elder  ones  to  remain. 

The  ghost,  I  was  told,  had  been  visible  for 
about  a  week,  and  I  was  very  anxious,  for  my 
part,  to  make  his  acquaintance.  But  though  I 
looked  for  him  anxiously  on  the  first  evening  af- 
ter I  received  the  information,  I  looked  in  vain. 
He  did  not  appear ;  and  the  only  description  I 
could  get  of  him  was  that  he  looked  terrible — 
that  his  eyes  were  dreadful.  On  the  next  day 
after,  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  covering 
up  the  beaten  path,  and  keeping  us  all  close  pris- 
oners at  home  ;  but  at  sunset  we  rejoiced  to  see 
the  clouds  break  away,  and  the  sun  peep  out  for 
a  moment,  before  his  setting,  just  to  promise  a 
bright  to-morrow. 

That  night,  about  eleven  o'clock,  I  was  alono 
in  my  room;  a  bright  wood-fire  burned  upon  the 
hearth,  the  large  old-fashioned  chamber  looked 
cheerful,  and  in  making  preparation  for  a  pro- 
posed sleighing-party,  on  the  morrow,  I  spent 
some  time.  Before  going  to  reBt,  wishing  to  see 
whether  the  prospect  of  clear  weather  continued, 
I  threw  open  the  window  shutters  and  looked  out 
upon  the  night.  Brighter,  seemingly,  than  ever, 
the  moon,  now  nearly  full,  shone  exactly  oppo- 
site my  window ;  every  building,  tree,  and  even 
shadow,  could  be  seen  clearly  against  the  pure 
soft  Bnow,  which  lay  in  one  unsullied  sheet  upon 


the  open  space,  which  extended  between  the 
house  and  long  row  of  out-buildings  which 
bounded  the  court-yard. 

After  a  few  moments,  I  was  about  to  close  the 
shutters,  when  a  long  shadow  fell  across  the 
moonlight,  and  slowly,  noiselessly — for  the  snow 
gave  no  echo  to  the  step — a  figure  advanced  be- 
fore me,  so  close  that  the  whole  appearance  was 
perfectly  distinct. 

Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  weakness,  if  I  own 
that  I  shuddered  as  I  looked ;  for  such  a  wild, 
unearthly  face  might  indeed  cause  the  feeling. 
A  face  almost  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  appar- 
ently marked  by  small-pox,  and  eyes  that  were 
60  stony,  yet  so  sad  and  wild,  so  pale,  they  were 
almost  white,  yet  vivid  with  strange  light,  as  he 
turned  away  with  an  expression  of  despairing 
sorrow  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  The 
figure  was  of  middling  height,  and  clad  in  com- 
fortable garments,  the  appearance  of  which,  to- 
gether with  a  glazed  hat,  gave  an  indefinite  idea 
of  a  sailor's  dress.  I  stood  fixed  to  the  spot,  and 
breathless,  but  not  with  fear,  for  I  seemed  to 
know  that  there  was  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
being  who  walked  so  slowly  past  without  look- 
ing at  or  seeming  to  observe  me.  Once  he  looked 
towards  an  upper  window,  and  stood  a  moment 
gazing  there  with  an  expression  of  mingled  re- 
proach, grief  and  agony,  but  withal  so  stony  and 
unnatural  that  I  involuntarily  closed  my  eyes, 
and  when  I  opened  them  again,  he  was  gone. 

Then  I  knew  that  I  had  seen  the  original  of 
tho  ghost  story  ;  and  I  lay  awake  many  hours, 
trying  to  account  for  such  a  singular  appearance 
— for,  in  spite  of  all  reasoning,  that  look  made  a 
most  disagreeable  impression  upon  me. 

Of  course  I  related  the  circumstance  tho  next 
morning ;  and,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
family,  made  a  search  in  the  grounds  for  traces 
of  the  course  which  my  midnight  visitor  had 
taken.  These  were  easily  found  in  the  fresh 
snow ;  the  footprints  extending  from  tho  main 
road,  through  the  garden,  to  a  small  gate  little 
used  in  winter,  and  thence  through  the  court- 
yard and  grounds,  across  to  a  road  which  bound- 
ed us  on  the  other  side  ;  there,  all  traces  ended, 
for  there  the  snow  was  already  beaten  down  by 
many  feet,  aad  the  passing  of  vehicles.  Tho 
print,  however,  through  the  garden,  was  at  least 
that  of  an  earthly  foot ;  and  we  endeavored  to 
persuade,  tho  servants,  who  looked  on  with  mvs- 
pei&BEfi  togeth^vas  spared  for  a  long  time, 
hu*-  'h  '  f^»uu  should  make,  in  this  manner,  a 
short  cut  through  the  grounds  from  one  road  to 
tho  other. 

They,  however,  had  their  own  convictions  ; 
they,  too,  had  seen  those  terrible  eyes.  When 
they  had  gone  to  rest,  we  watched  long  for  tho 
coming  of  the  unknown,  but  in  vain  ;  no  shadow, 
as  on  the  preceding  night,  fell  across  the  moon- 
light, though  we  waited  till  the  moon  disappeared 
and  left  the  stars  alone  in  the  deep  blue  of  the 
winter  sky.  On  the  next  night,  however,  the 
figure  was  seen,  shortly  after  the  twilight  faded 
away.  It  approached  through  the  garden,  but 
not  near,  wandering  about  the  grounds,  and  dis- 
appearing altogether  when  any  attempt  was 
made  to  come  near  to  it ;  and  althongh  it  came 
again  the  next  night,  and  almost  every  succeed- 
ing one  through  the  winter,  it  was  in  vain  we 
tried  to  seize  it.  When  watched,  it  would  not 
approach  the  house,  but  slowly  wandered  around 
it,  occasionally  looking  up  to  a  window  with  that 
gaze  of  infinite  sadneBs,  which  none  of  those  who 
saw  it  ever  forgot.  Often  we  hid  in  the  shadow 
of  the  out-buildings,  hoping  to  steal  out  upon 
him  unawares;  but  he  seemed  to  hear  the  slight- 
est sound,  and  to  see  into  the  darkest  cover ;  al- 
though he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  nothing,  for 
he  invariably  avoided  every  ambush,  and  if  ap- 
proached more  openly  he  would  spring  over  the 
nearest  hedge,  or  gate,  or  wall,  with  marvellous 
lightness  and  speed,  and  disappear,  generally  in 
a  fir-wood  which  skirted  the  plantations.  He  al- 
ways came  in  sight  suddenly,  as  if  he  had  sprung 
from  the  earth,  and  often  remained  till  a  late 
hour :  but  sometimes  he  came  with  the  midnight, 
and  only  departed  with  the  dawn ;  sometimes  he 
wandered  lonely  about,  and  at  others  would 
stand  for  a  long  time  beside  the  little  gate  which 
I  have  mentioned,  looking  up  at  hisfavorito  win- 
dow, and  always  seeming  quite  unmindful  of  the 
intense  cold,  to  which  the  most  hardy  person 
would  not  venture  to  be  exposed. 

Why  he  thus  haunted  our  dwelling,  and  why 
he  so  delighted  to  look  at  that  window,  was  a 
mystery — for  that  window  was  not  in  the  cham- 
ber where  had  been  seen  the  ominous  stains  ;  nor 
did  his  conduct  indicate  any  desire  to  enter  the 
house.    But  the  old  stories  were  revived  in  full 


force ;  many  wonderful  and  entirely  new  ones 
composed;  and  as  such  tales  are  exceedingly 
popular  with  a  certain  class  of  people,  our  ghost 
became  a  subject  of  almost  public  interest  and 
discussion,  and  many  of  our  neighbors  made 
useless  attempts  to  discover  the  mystery.  About 
that  time,  also,  we  had  a  visitor — a  wild,  thought- 
less fellow,  who  always  declared  his  belief  that 
the  ghost  was  a  cheat  and  a  humbug,  who  only 
wanted  and  waited  an  opportunity  to  steal. 
And  full  of  this  idea,  he  determined  on  a  plan 
of  his  own,  which  he  imparted  to  no  one.  He 
watched  at  the  window  of  his  room  till  the  su- 
pernatural visitor  should  appear,  and  with  the 
sash  open,  and  the  shutters  partly  closed,  stood 
prepared  to  fire  a  musket  from  that  position. 
The  gun,  however,  was  not  loaded  with  ball,  and 
could  have  done  but  little  injury. 

He  did  not  wait  long  before  the  pale,  haggard 
face  was  in  his  sight — from  what  quarter  appear- 
ing, our  friend  could  not  say ;  he  did  but  glance 
up  at  the  moon,  as  he  said  afterwards,  and  when 
he  looked  down  again,  there  stood  the  figure  in 
the  middle  of  the  yard.  With  his  usual  slow 
step  he  went  away,  and  returned  a  few  times, 
then  stood  still  beside  some  sticks  of  wood  for 
burning,  which  lay  there.  An  axe,  which  had 
been  used  that  day  for  chopping  them,  lay  care- 
lessly upon  the  pile ;  he  took  it  np,  passed  his 
hand  slowly  across  the  edge,  which  flashed  as  he 
moved  it  in  the  light,  then  he  laid  it  down ;  and 
while  in  the  act,  the  gun  was  fired  from  the  win- 
dow by  his  concealed  foe,  who  looked  to  see  him 
fall  or  run  away — but  he  did  neither.  Only  rais- 
ing his  sad,  sad  eyes  to  the  window,  he  looked  a 
moment,  and  moved  slowly  away. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  which  I  remember  to 
secure  the  poor  wanderer;  and  by  degrees,  even 
as  we  become  accustomed  to  much  more  disa- 
greeable visitations,  we  got  used  to  his  :  and  as 
he  had  never  attempted  any  sort  of  injury  to 
either  person  or  property,  all  actual  fear  on  that 
subject  was  quieted  ;  but  the  awe  and  the  mys- 
tery were  kept  alivo  by  his  continued  appearance 
during  the  same  period  of  the  night,  though  ho 
always  remained  longest  when  the  moon  shone 
clear  and  bright  upon  tho  scene  of  his  strange 
wanderings.  And  so  the  weeks  and  months 
passed  on,  the  days  becoming  more  intensely 
cold,  the  nights  more  gloriously  bright. 

0«  lb*  14th  ?f  -February  a  grand  military  ball 
was  to  bo  given.  Such  affairs  jnake  no  small 
stir,  in  a  small  city,  and  this  caused  sucvt  .no  ex- 
citement, that  our  ghost-story  seemed  to  be  in  a 
measure  forgotten.  Engaged  in  busy  prepara- 
tions, perhaps,  no  one  had  had  time  to  watch  for 
his  coming.  At  all  events,  for  several  days  very 
little  had  been  said  about  him.  Well,  the  evening 
of  the  ball  arrived,  and  about  nine  o'clock  the 
large  sleigh,  with  the  gay  horses  and  merry  hells, 
camo  to  take  thither  all  the  family  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  myself;  for  a  most  unfortunate 
and  severe  cold  obliged  me  to  remain  at  home, 
and  with  some  regret  I  saw  them  depart.  I  had 
resolved  to  sit  up  till  their  return,  which  I  did 
not  expect  till  a  late  hour,  and  hoped,  with  the 
aid  of  some  new  books  and  a  bright  fire,  to  pass 
the  time  almost  as  pleasantly  as  if  I  had  gone  to 
the  ball. 

At  ten  o'clock  I  heard  the  steps  of  the  last  re- 
tiring domestic,  and  no  one  remained  in  the  low- 
er part  of  the  house  but  myself 

I  have  said  that  the  house  was  large  and  an- 
tique. Through  the  long  passages  the  footsteps 
echoed,  hollow  and  distinct,  and  when  they  bad 
ceased,  I  felt  almost  lonely ;  but  the  fire  was 
cheerful,  the  books  at  least  new,  and  I  began  to 
read.  Presently,  I  went  to  the  window,  and 
drawing  back  tho  curtains,  looked  long  and 
thoughtfully  at  the  stars,  which  glowed,  and 
sparkled,  and  shone  with  such  varied  beauty  and 
glory. 

I  was  about  to  turn  away,  but  before  I  could 
do  so,  a  creaking  noise,  as  of  snow  crushed  be- 
neath the  feet  in  very  cold  weather,  caused  me  to 
stand  still  and  listen.  I  stood  opposite  and  near 
to  the  window,  and  strained  my  eyes  to  see 
through  it.  The  creaking  came  nearer.  I  knew 
that  these  wero  Bteps.  A  small  railing  extended 
from  that  end  of  the  house.  I  heard  that  some 
one  jumped  over  it,  and  then  a  long  shadow  fell 
across  the  moonlight. 

I  felt  that  it  came  nearer — nearer.  I  stood 
with  eyes  strained  to  painfulness,  and  fixed  upon 
the  window.  I  knew  what  was  coming — what  I 
had  often  seen  before ;  but  now  I  dreaded  to 
meet  that  fearful  look — at  such  an  hour — alone  ! 
but  I  could  not  turn  myself  away  ;  I  must  look. 
Good  heaven  !  he  was  coming  up  close,  close  to 
the  window ;  already  ho  stood  upon  a  low  bank 
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beneath  it,  und  pressed  his  face  closo  against  tho 
glass,  till  iho  features  wore  flattened  upon  it. 

Unub!o  to  speak  or  move,  I  still  stood  (lulled 
with  horror,  tind  looked  upon  tlmt  melancholy, 
ghastly  countenance.  And  now  tho  oyes  wero 
fastened  with  a  cold  glare  upon  my  own.  It  was 
a  look  that  I  try  in  vain  to  describe  in  words — ti 
look  of  death,  yet  of  burning  Intensity  I  and  of 
grief  so  deop,  so  utter,  no  hopeless,  yot  of  one 
turnod  to  stono.  Tho  effect  it  produced  on  mo 
wits  of  mingled  horror  and  heart  aching  pity.  I 
noticed,  though  without  tho  power  of  thought, 
that  tho  whole  uppoaraneo  was  more  attenuated 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  it — tho  white  (ace  vet 
whiter,  and  thoso  fearful  eyes  brighter  with  that 
look  of  longing,  despairing  wretchedness. 

Minutes  must  huvo  passed,  and  still  I  looked 
on  him  and  ho  on  me;  then  ho  drew  buck  his 
face  from  tho  glass,  ami  laid  his  long  hands  upon 
tho  window-frame.  Heaven  I  was  bo  about  to 
enter  f  Tho  glass  shook,  and  I  lost  all  power  to 
support  mysolf.  No  chair  was  near ;  I  sunk 
down  upon  the  floor,  my  oyos  still  lixod  upon  tho 
window;  my  bend  rested  upon  the  stand,  whoro 
I  had  placed  the  candlestick;  it  shook,  tho  can- 
dle fell  and  was  extinguished  !  No  light  but  tho 
moonbeams  inside,  and  tho  glaro  of  those  oyes 
without! 

A  feeling  of  sickness  came  over  mo;  thoro  was 
a  rushing  sound  in  my  ears,  and  I  remember 
nothing  mora. 

A  furious  ringing  at  the  door-bell  aroused  mo 
at  length  from  what  seemed  a  long  and  dreadful 
dream.  I  raisod  myself  up — tho  clock 
was  striking  two  ;  and  another  loud, 
impatient  ring  told  mo  that  tho  party 
had  returned  from  the  ball,  and  must 
have  been  ringing  for  some  time.  I 
hurried  to  open  tho  door,  composing 
mysolf  by  tho  way.  As  I  had  no  light 
with  mo,  I  was  saved  from  any  imme- 
diate comments  on  my  appearance, 
which  must  havo  been  somewhat  agi- 
tated. But  I  was  much  rallied  on  hav- 
ing fallen  asleep,  and  allowed  the  fire 
to  barn  so  low.  I  lost  my  character 
for  watchfulness  entirely,  and  it  was 
some  time  before  I  felt  inclined  to  tell 
the  whole  truth,  so  much  did  I  shrink 
from  recurring  to  the  circumstance. 

I  would  not  allow  any  measures  to 
bo  taken  against  tho  poor  creature  who 
had  so  shocked  me— convinced  that  he 
must  bo  a  maniac.  But  I  could  not 
help  shuddering,  whenever  I  heard  of 
him ;  for  ho  still  wandered  about  us  at 
intervals,  till  the  month  of  April,  when 
wo  removed  from  the  house,  and  the 
island,  ncyjr  to  return.  Many  a  time 
afterwa^.$  I  thought  upon  this  strange 
visitta?-  q. 

About  four  years  subsequently,  I 
met,  at  a  summer  resort,  the  old  phy- 
sician who  had  occasionally  attended 
our  family  during  that  memorable  pe- 
riod. After  some  little  conversation, 
he  said  to  me,  "  Do  you  not  remember 
the  ghost  who  used  to  haunt  your 
house,  and  about  whom  there  was  such 
an  excitement?  Well,  he  continued  to 
wander  about  through  the  summer  and 
autumn,  till  tho  next  January.  No 
one,  however,  had  succeeded  in  ap- 
proaching him  more  nearly  than  be- 
fore. That  winter  was  uncommonly 
severe  and  stormy  ;  many  poor  unfor- 
tunates, overtaken  by  snowstorms,  per- 
ished on  the  roads.  One  moming, 
while  I  was  at  the  hospital,  the  body 
of  a  stranger  was  brought  in.  It  was 
frozen,  and  life  was  quite  extinct :  it 
had  been  found  beside  the  little  garden 
gate  of  the  old  mansion  where  you 
used  to  reside,  and  was -apparently  that 
of  a  sailor  of  middle  age,  and  attenu- 
ated to  the  utmost  degree.  I  doubted 
not  that  it  was  the  unfortunate  being 
who  used  to  roam  about  that  spot,  and 
that  he  there  met,  at  last,  his  only 
friend— death.  The  body  was  exposed 
for  recognition,  and,  after  two  days,  an 
old  woman  hobbled  to  the  place,  and 
claimed  it  as  that  of  her  grandson.  She  was  very 
old,  almost  a  cripple,  and  quite  childish,  and 
from  her  we  could  obtain  but  little  information  ; 
but  she  said  that  her  grandson  had  dwelt  with 
her,  at  a  small  cottage,  on  some  wild  land,  at  a 
few  miles  distance  from  the  town ;  that  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  had  returned  from  sea  a  year  since ; 
that  he  stayed  with  her,  in  her  cottage,  during 
the  day,  scarcely  ever  speaking  a  word,  but  every 
evening  he  went  to  the  town,  to  meet  his  Mar- 
garet. And  this  was  all  she  knew.  And  who 
was  Margaret?  She  only  answered  his  Margar- 
et. Bat  these  few  scraps  of  information  revived 
the  memories  of  others  in  the  place,  and  when  I 
had  put  all  together,  it  was  plain  enough — the 
same  old  story,  old  in  humble  as  in  higher  life. 
Love,  disappointment,  madness ;  and  it  came 
about  thus." 

"A  love  story  !"  I  exclaimed,  interrupting  the 
good  doctor.     "  I  never  thought  of  that." 

"  Why  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  it  is  not  the  first  time 
that  ghost  and  love  stories  have  been  connected. 
But  at  all  events,  tho  subject  of  this  story  was  a 
young  sailor  who  had  passed  his  childhood  with 
an  aged  grandmother.  He  was  always,  as  she 
stated,  a  kind  and  gentle  boy;  and  Margaret 
was  a  beautiful  young  girl,  in  humble  life,  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  married,  when,  after  a  few 
successful  voyages,  he  should  return  from  sea. 
On  the  day  when  he  was  to  go  on  board  his  ship, 
Margaret  went  to  live  as  children's  maid  in  the 
old  mansion,  where  you  afterwards  resided. 
There,  in  the  evening,  he  parted  from  her,  at  the 
little  garden  gate,  where  they  had  long  stood 
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talking  in  tho  summer  moonlight,  and  thero  ho 
still  stayed  after  she  had  said  farewell,  and  gono 
into  tho  house ;  till,  from  a  little  window  above, 
ho  again  saw  her  lovlDg  yOuHg  face,  nnd  heard  a 
lust  '  good-by.'  It  was  at  that  window  ho  saw 
her  last  on  earth  ;  for  when,  two  years  after,  ho 
roturncd  from  a  prosperous  voyage,  poor  Mar- 
garet, while  in  the  midst  of  health  nnd  beauty, 
had  gono  from  tho  earth  altogether.  From  her 
fellow-servants  bo  learned  tho  story,  when  ho 
wont  to  seek  hor,  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival. 
Overwhelmed  with  anguish,  and  nenrly  fainting, 
ho  staggered  home  to  tho  dwulling  of  his  grand- 
mother,  and  lay  for  many  weeks  extremely  near 
to  death.  IIo  was  an  humble  sailor — but  he  had 
loved  much  I  After  a  partial  recovery,  he  again 
went  to  sou,  having  provided  for  tho  comfort  of 
his  aged  relative,  and  wns  heard  of  no  more,  for 
soverul  years,  until  tho  winter  which  you  spent  in 
the  island.  It  appears  thut  ho  then  returned 
again,  nono  know  from  whence.  His  memory 
and  reason  seemed  quite  gone.  Ho  must  havo 
had  another  illness,  for  he  wns  deeply  markod  by 
small-pox,  which  accounted  for  his  not  being  re- 
cognized. Ho  remained,  during  tho  day,  quietly 
in  his  grandmother's  cottage,  which,  on  an  un- 
frequented spot  as  I  hnvesuid,  was  rarely  visited  ; 
and  cvory  evening,  nt  tho  approach  of  twilight, 
sot  out  on  his  long  walk  to  the  town,  to  meet 
Margaret,  and  thus  at  fast  he  met  her — just  by  tho 
garden  gate,  where  they  had  parted." 

Such  was  the  doctor  8  sad  story.  It  accounted 
for  everything  wo  had  found  so  strange,  and  I 


when    thoroughly    satisfied,    how    quickly     he 

f dashes  out  of  tho  stream,  nnd  how  gaily  ho 
tears  you  home  when  he  knows  that  you  bttVS  a 
bimquct  of  fragrant  hay  all  ready  for  him  I  A 
horse  is  very  nice  in  his  tastes,  and  only  great 
privation  will  induce  him  to  swallow  hnukish 
Wafer.  In  our  boyish  days  it  was  rare  sport  to 
ride  the  horscH  to  water,  and  wo  have  not  yet  lost 
our  relish  for  it.  Wo  lovo  still  to  sit  on  a  good 
horso  while  ho  is  laying  in  his  supply  of  tho 
crystal  element,  und  notico  his  unmistakable 
tokens  of  enjoyment. 

4    *■—    » 

A  ROYAL  ARTIST. 

William  III.,  King  of  Holland,  is  by  instinct  a 
musician,  and  composes  very  remarkable  melo- 
dies. At  Wiesbaden,  where  ho  is  just  now,  bo 
possesses  an  elegant  villa,  and  if  not  the  actual 
ruler  there,  lives  at  least  like  a  prince.  Ho  has  a 
strong  partiality  for  the  place,  because  in  its 
magnificent  woods  and  mountains  ho  finds  bis 
happiest  inspirations.  Ho  is  fond  of  going  about 
tho  country  alone  on  horseback;  occasionally, 
however,  ho  travols  in  a  littlo  drowshky,  where, 
with  his  head  thrown  back,  attending  the  Bitting 
clouds  and  tho  smoke  from  his  regalia,  he  gives 
himself  to  his  musical  Btudies,  and  in  this  way 
composes,  as  tho  caso  may  be,  sylvan,  amorous, 
or  impassioned  melodies.  Inspired  with  the  ideas 
natural  to  an  earnest  votary  of  rovory  and  soli- 
tude, this  artist-king  no  doubt  often  imprecates 
the  high  position  which  confineB  him  to  his  native 
dikes  and  prevents  his  going  over  distant  seas  to 


THE   WATERING   PLACE. 


was  much  moved  by  the  recital.  Is  it  strange 
that,  when  the  moon  shines  cold  and  bright  in 
the  deep  winter  nights,  I  am  reminded  of  a  lone- 
ly island,  where  the  seaa  ever  moan  round  the 
shore,  and  the  snow  lies  deep  upon  the  humble 
grave  of  a  poor,  broken-hearted  sailor. 

THE  WATERING-PLACE. 

The  landscape  on  this  page  is  a  natural  and 
graceful  artistic  composition.  It  is  the  close  of 
day,  and  the  sun  declining  in  the  west,  lights  up 
the  masses  of  foliage  with  orange  beams,  nnd 
projecting  long  and  broad  shadows  from  the  in- 
tervening hills,  defines  every  undulation  of  the 
land.  The  long  day's  toil  is  over,  and  the 
farmer's  boy  has  ridden  the  two  noble  plough- 
horses  into  the  cool  stream  to  drink.  The  reins 
are  thrown  loose,  and  the  animals  can  drink  at 
will.  One  is  stooping  his  head  ;  the  other,  startled 
at  some  noise,  or  interested  in  some  distant  mov- 
ing object,  pricks  forward  his  ears  and  lifts  his 
head  to  listen  or  watch.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to 
see  a  horse  drink,  he  does  it  with  such  a  keen 
relish.  When  very  thirsty  he  fastens  on  the  wa- 
ter, and  for  some  moments  the  regular  vibration 
of  his  ears  tells  how  steadily  he  is  imbibing  the 
delicious  nectar.  But  when  the  poignancy  of  his 
thirst  is  slaked,  he  finishes  his  draughts  very  de- 
liberately, as  a  connoisseur  of  wine  sips  the  con- 
tents of  his  glass.  Every  now  and  then  he  lifts 
his  moistened  lips  and  surveys  surrounding  ob- 
jects. At  a  long  pause  you  fancy  he  is  satisfied, 
but  at  the  slightest  touch  of  the  rein  down  goes 
his  head  again,  and  more  nectar  is  inhaled.    But 


unexplored  countries.  Those  who  hove  heard  his 
music,  describe  it  as  full  of  soul  and  modulation, 
capable  of  powerful  sympathy  and  of  communi- 
cating strong  emotion.  He  arranges  it  for  him- 
self, quite  often  extemporaneously,  but  never 
takes  the  trouble  to  write  out  the  tunes,  which  of 
course  would  be  lost  when  once  sung,  were  it  not 
for  a  precentor  who,  passionately  fond  of  his 
sovereign's  music,  always  stenographs  it.  This 
singular  faculty  of  the  king  is  all  the  more  sur- 
prising in  that  he  is  really  inexperienced,  possess- 
ing but  very  little  skill,  being  ignorant  of  the 
rules  of  composition,  and  even  of  musical  terms. 
A  walk,  a  hunt,  anything  emotional,  in  fact,  in- 
spires him,  and  then  he  commences  by  uttering 
the  words,  which  he  sings  to  himself,  and  which, 
though  simple  and  unmeasured,  shape  the  senti- 
ment of  the  music.  He  then  calls  the  precentor 
and  makes  him  sit  downat  the  piano  ;  but,  instead 
of  telling  him  in  what  octave  he  wishes  to  be  ac- 
companied, he  tries  the  instrument  himself  and 
says  to  his  attendant :  "  Hold !  accompany  me 
from  this  side  of  the  board — no,  wait !  from  that 
side,  then  this  way."  He  then  sings  the  written 
words,  which  are  sometimes  in  French,  some- 
times iu  Italian,  and  at  other  times  in  Dutch. 
When  the  air  is  sung,  he  repeats  it,  and,  in  so 
doing,  occasionally  corrects  it.  Then,  when  he 
has  completed  it,  he  says  to  his  companion  : 
"  Well,  my  dear  sir,  how  do  you  like  that  V 
"Ah,  sire,"  he  responds,  "  it  is  admirable — mag- 
nificent. Yon  have  never  done  better.  But  it  is 
singular.  I  know  not  how  you  do  it ;  for  this 
does  not  resemble  music,  and  still  it  pleases." 


THKTOMII  OF  FRANKLIIV. 

A  graveyard  is  always  un  interesting  place. 
We  havo  in  our  city  several  ancient  silent  home* 
of  tho  dead,  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  Christ 
Chnrch  burying  ground,  at  the  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Arch  Streets.  For  nearly  n  century  nnd  a 
half  this  bos  been  a  place  of  sepulture.  It  was 
purchased  of  James  Steel,  in  August,  1719,  and 
at  first  surrounded  by  a  fence,  which  a  short  time 
previous  to  tho  Revolution,  was  replaced  \,y  tho 
present  wall,  at  an  expense  of  over  seven  hun- 
dred pounds,  The  gate  is  generally  opined  i-mh 
morning  for  about  an  hour,  say  between  seven 
and  eight  o'clock,  sometimes  ut  other  hours. 
There  is  a  difficulty  in  doscnbing  situations  in- 
telligibly, from  tho  fact  of  their  being  so  fow 
paths ;  but  the  old  grave  digger  knows  the  whole 
yard  "  by  heart,"  and  is  very  kind  in  affording 
information. 

Tho  first  place  to  which  one's  steps  will  be  di- 
ccted  on  entering  the  gate  is  to  the  grave  of 
Franklin.  This  is  n^-.^the  street  corner,  and  wo 
havo  scon  it  stated  his  remains  were  placed  there 
in  order  that  a  monument,  if  raised  near,  might 
be  readily  seen  by  passers-by.  No  monument  has 
yet  been  erected,  but  tho  plain  slab  headed  with 
its  simple  inscription, 

BENJAMIN  ) 

and         }  FRANKLIN, 
DEBORAH  ) 

1790, 
marks  his  resting-place.  During  tho  year  past  a 
portion  of  the  brick  wall  adjoining  has  been  re- 
placed by  an  iron  railing,  so  that  tho 
grave  may  now  be  seen  from  tho  street. 
The  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  "  Amer- 
ican Sage,"  as  ho  was  denominated  in 
France,  are  familiar  enough  to  all  of 
us  ;  let  us  dwell  a  few  moments  on  the 
honors  paid  his  memory  when  dead. 
His  death,  which  occurred  on  Satur- 
day, the  17th  of  April,  1790,  had  long 
been  anticipated.  He  was  then  eighty- 
four  years  old.  For  a  year  or  so  prev- 
iously he  had  been  so  infirm  that  ho 
had  to  be  carried  about  the  streets  in  a 
sedan  chair.  But,  though  not  unex- 
pected, the  event  created  a  profoand 
sensation,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
His  funeral  took  place  the  Wednesday 
following  his  death,  and  waB  witnessed, 
it  is  stated,  by  20,000  persons.  The 
procession  consisted  of  all  the  clergy 
in  the  city  (about  30  in  number),  the 
corpse,  the  pall  being  borne  by  tho 
Chief  Justice,  tho  President  of  the 
Bank,  Samuel  Powell,  William  Bing- 
ham and  David  Rittenhonse,  the 
Mourners,  the  Supreme  Executive 
Council,  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City, 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  etc., 
the  Bar,  ri  inters,  ~tu\rmv,th'e  Buohieul 
isocietr.  Jhe  College  of  Physicians;  the 
Cincinnati,  the  Faculty  and  Student 
of  the  University,  other  Societies  and 
Citizens.  All  the  bells  of  the  city  were 
tolled,  and  minute  guns  fired,  during 
the  time  of  the  funeral.  (There  is 
among  the  State  papers  at  Harrisburg 
a  bill  for  £22  9s.  8d.  paid  for  the  pow- 
der, etc.,  employed  by  the  artillery  on 
the  occasion.)  Congress  and  the  Su- 
premo Executive  Council  of  tho  State 
went  into  mourning  for  thirty  days. 
When  news  of  Franklin's  death  reached 
Paris  it  was  announced  by  Mirabeau  to 
the  National  Assembly  of  France  in 
an  eloquent  address,  a  translation  of 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  The  original  may  be  seen 
in  the  Moniteur  for  June  11th,  1790, 
(No.  969  F.,)  in  the  Philadelphia  Li- 
brary. The  resolution  offered  by  the 
speaker  in  closing,  that  the  Assembly.* 
should  go  into  mourning  for  three* 
days,  were  seconded  by  Kochefoucaul^ 
and  Lafayette,  and  passed  by  acclamajj- 
tion.  Subsequently,  the  commune  oot 
Paris  ordered  funeral  honors  to  he  pai<"*~ 
to  his  memory.  The  place  chosen  for 
the  ceremonies  was  the  Halle  au  Bled. 
"The  whole  building,"  says  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  "  was  hung  with  black."  A  pulpit 
C"  for  tho  orator  of  the  day,  the  AbbeFouchet  ") 
was  erected  with  suitable  ornaments,  and  in  full 
view  rose  a  sarcophagus  in  antique  form,  with  the 
following  inscription  : 

"  Eripuit  ccelo  fulmen  aceptrumque  tyraDnis." 
With  these  words  ("  He  snatched  the  lightning 
from  heaven  and  the  sceptre  from  tyrants  ")  D' 
Alembert  had  welcomed  Franklin  to  the  French 
Academy,  on  his  first  arrival  in  Paris.  The  abbe's 
eulogy  was  thoughttobe  a  masterly  one.  Twenty- 
six  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  Moniteur  (before  cited)  of 
the  1.5th  of  June,  1790,  says  that  many  friends 
of  liberty  met  at  the  Cafe  Principe,  Rue  des 
Fosses,  and  having  erected  there  a  mausoleum  to 
Franklin,  one  of  their  number  pronounced  a  tri- 
bute to  his  memory,  which  was  received  most  ap- 
propriately with  tears  and  silence.  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  adds,  that  a  society  of  printers, 
in  Pario,  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  Cordeliers, 
around  a  bust  of  Franklin,  elevated  on  n  pedes  al 
and  wearing  a  civic  crown — a  printing-press,  etc., 
being  near — and  while  an  apprentice  was  pro- 
nouncing an  eulogy,  the  compositors  and  others 
were  occupied  in  priming  and  distributing  copies 
to  the  numerous  bodies  of  citizens  who  wore 
present. 

While  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  memory  of  this 
great  man  duly  honored  at  home,  these,  as  it  were 
spontaneous  tributes  of  foreigners,  show  what  a 
reverence  was  felt  for  the  talents  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  printer, — Forney's  Phila.  Express. 
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WAITING  FOR  THE  HARVESTERS. 


BT  K-  P.  WILLIS. 

And  there  she  sat  In  ripened  loveliness, 

An  English  mother  joying  in  her  habes, 

Whose  life  was  bright  before  her,  and  whose  Hpa 

Were  breaking  into  language  with  the  sweet 

And  lovely  sentences  they  learn  so  soon. 

Her  face  was  very  beautiful,  and  mirth 

Was  native  on  her  Up  j  but  ever  now, 

As  a  sweet  tone  delighted  her,  the  smile 

Went  melting  into  sadness,  and  the  lash 

Drooped  gently  to  her  eye,  as  if  it  knew 

AfTectionwaa  too  chaste  a  thing  for  mirth. 

It  was  the  time  for  hargfst,  and  she  sat 

Awaiting  one.    A  bream  of  scented  hay 

Was  in  the  air,  and  from  the  distance  came 

The  noise  of  sickles,  and  the  voices  sent 

Out  on  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  moon, 

And  the  low  waters,  coming  like  the  strain 

Of  a  pervading  melody,  stole  in 

And  made  all  music.     'Twas  a  hounesB 

Of  nature's  making,  and  I  lifted  up 

My  heart  to  heaven,  and  in  my  gladness  prayed 

That  if  a  heart  were  sad,  or  if  a  tear 

Were  living  upon  earth,  it  might  be  theirs 

To  go  abroad  in  nature,  and  to  see 

A  mother  and  her  gentle  babes  like  these. 

PRUDENCE. 
Love  is  that  madness  which  all  lovers  have; 
But  yet  it's  sweet  and  pleasing  so  to  rave : 
'Tie  an  enchantment  wbere  the  reason's  bound; 
But  paradise  is  the  enchanted  ground: 
A  palace  void  of  envy,  cares  and  strife. 
Where  gentle  hours  delude  so  much  of  life; 
To  take  those  charms  away,  and  set  me  free, 
Is  but  to  send  me  into  misery  ; 
And  Prudence,  of  whose  care  you  so  much  boast, 
Restores  the  pains  which  that  sweet  folly  lost. 

Beaumont. 

SYMPATHY. 
No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune  wears 
No  gem,  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears; 
Not  the  bright  stars,  which  night's  blue  arch  adorn; 
Nor  rising  su  n  that  gilds  the  vernal  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  an  the  tear  that  flows 
Down  virtue's  manly  cheek  for  others'  woes. 

Dabwin. 

WOMAN. 
The  world  was  sad— the  garden  was  a  wild! 
The  man,  the  hermit,  sighed — till  woman  smiled. 
Campbell. 


— Gossip  with  xiVft  -.<:ai>b:k. 

'  —  The  prospects  of  universal  peace  are  not  quite  so 
encouraging  as  philanthropists  could  desire.  Just  aa 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  the  cessation  of 
the  thunder  of  guna  in  Italy,  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  Eastern  hemisphere  comes  the  din  of  war.  The  Chi- 
nese hava  suddenly  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
English,  and,  for  the  first  time,  shown  their  ability  to 
*  rribl"  «•-«««  of  modern  war- 


-    iuw.uU»L..  arts 

ascend  to  Pekin  with  an  armed  force,  brought  down  the 

Celestial  vengeance  on  their  own  heads.    A  correspondent 

of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  makes  this  suggestion: 

"  Suppose  Russia  and  France  had  been  at  war  with  Eng- 

tne    land,  and  had  taken  and  destroyed  the  fortifications  of 

dent  Liverpool,  keeping  possession  of  the  port;  suppose  peace 

eveilliad  ensued  afterward,  and  they  had  seut  a  powerful  fleet 

and  ,t0  ^et  '^e  ^refttv  rat'fied  at  London,  would  the  English 

'rovernment  have  permitted  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels  to 

-ail  up  the  Thames  for  that  purpose?  telling  them  the 

*'i-**fprlme  minister  was  ready  to  receive  them  at  the  mouth 

of  the  Medway,  but  that  they  must  not  pass  Tilbury 

fort.    Surely,  England  would  have  been  justified  in  this. 

Why,  then,  are  the  Chinese  to  be  blamed  for  resisting 

the  passage  of  the  English  by  a  different  chaunel  than 

the  one  indicated  by  them?" We  have  rarely  seen 

a  brighter,  more  intellectual  face  than  that  of  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  as  depicted  in  Edouard  Dubufe's  portrait.  It  is  not 
unfemininc;  but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  resolution,  of  in- 
spiration, of  self-reliant  genius.  It  is  pleasant  to  find 
one  head  at  least  which  does  not  disappoint  our  precon- 
ceived notions  of   the  original Mr.   Sage,  of  the 

French  theatre,  New  York,  ha3  brought  over  a  nicely- 
balanced  troupe  of  artists  for  the  performance  of  opera, 
vaudeville  and  comedy.  If  he  is  wise  as  well  as  Sage,  he 
will  bring  them  to  Boston  during  the  coming  season. 
They  would  be  almost  certain  to  draw  good  houses  for  a 

month A  writer  in   the  London   Literary  Gazette 

thus  describes  the  personal  appearance  of  Leigh  Hunt: 
"  In  person  be  was  rather  above  middle  height,  slender 
in  figure,  aud  extremely  prepossessing  in  countenance. 
Ills  eyes  were  large  and  lustrous,  of  a  peculiarly  rich  and 
deep  blue.  His  hair,  always  remarkably  fine,  hung  in 
thick  masses  around  his  face  in  his  youth,  and  his  ad- 
dress was  winning  and  pleasant;  his  voice  was  remark- 
ably delicate  and  musical,  and  it  was  impossible  to  he  an 
hour  in  his  company  without  recognizing  in  him  one  of 

the  choicest  and  most  genial  of  spirits." A  letter 

from  Paris  says:  u  You  may  remember  that  on  the  1st 
of  August  a  collision  took  place  on  tho  Lyons  and  Paris 
Railway,  causing  the  death  of  three  persona,  and  wound- 
in?  thirty-three  more  or  less  dangerously.  Justice  took 
this  case  in  hand,  and  a  trial  of  all  parties  concerned  en- 
sued. The  result  has  been  the  condemnation  of  the 
chef  de  gare  to  two  years'  Imprisonment,  and  one  ot  the 
assistants  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  third  to  six 


months.  All  of  them  were  fined  300  franca,  and  are 
liable  for  the  costs,  the  company  being  held  civilly  respon- 
sible for  the  results  of  the  dreadful  accident.  A  Madame 
Munier  was  killed;  her  husband  sued  the  company,  and 
obtained  30,000  franca  damages.    This  will  be  a  warning 

to  all  careless  railroad  employes  in  France." What  a 

glorious  answer  that  was  of  Everett's  to  the  question, 
Had  Webster  no  faults? — "He  was  a  man,"  How  true 
it  is  that  in  the  infirmity,  rather  than  the  strength,  of 

manhood,  men  find  the  common  bond  Of  union A. 

letter  from  Havana  says  the  Spanish  opera  company  have 
commenced  to  give  their  "  funciones "  in  the  Tacon 
Theatre,  and  have  been  very  well  received,  although  they 
began  under  rather  unfavorable  circomstances,  for  Dona 
Juana  Lopez,  prima  donna,  died  a  short  time  since  of  the 
yellow  fever,  after  an  illness  of  five  days.  She  was  a  very 
beautiful  woman  and  an  accomplished  cantatrice,  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  She  never  performed  in  Havana, 
and  did  not  wish  to  go  there,  aa  she  was  afraid  of  the 
li  vonrito." While  the  proprietor  of  the  Pacific  Mu- 
seum was  moving  bis  establishment  through  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco,  by  some  neglect  of  his  employes  the 
cage  which  held  the  sea-lions  was  not  properly  secured, 
and  at  the  corner  of  Kearny  and  California  Streets,  the 
largest  lion,  a  monster  of  about  1000  pounds  avoirdupois, 
leaped  out  of  the  wagon  and  began  wiggle-waggling  down 
the  street  towards  the  bay.  The  spectacle  attracted  a 
large  crowd,  and  the  animal  progressed  to  their  delight 
and  wonder  about  200  yards,  when  a  person  versed  in 
sea-lion  philosophy  caught  up  a  stick  and  knocked  him 

over,  and  he  was  secured Physicians  in  India  raise 

blisters  with  red  hot  iron,  and  dress  them  with  cayenne 
pepper.  If  such  treatment  does  not  make  people  "smart" 
we  don't  know  anything  that  wonld. 


dflmp  ^tttetUgraa. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  London  papers  are  crowded  with  details  respecting 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  and  records  of  Sir  John 
Franklin's  expedition. — Schamyl,  abandoned  by  his  peo- 
ple, has  been  given  up  a  prisoner  of  war  to  the  Russians. 
Such  is  the  gratitude  of  the  Caucasians.     At  the  age  of 
sixty-two,  after  bring  for  twenty-five  years  the  victorious 
chieftain  of  the  Caucasus,  and  causing  the  death  of  at 
least  half  a  million  Russians,  he  is  at  last  surrendered 
with  a  baseness  characteristic  of  Asiatics,  into  the  hands 
of  his  life-long  enemies.  Schamyl  was  born  in  1797- — The 
Great  Eastern  ia  now  controlled  by  Liverpool  merchants. 
The  Journal  of  that  city  says  "  at  Portland,  without  any 
consumption  of  coal,  the  small  tax  on  visitors  would 
realise  .CG00  a  day ;  that  at  Holyhead  the  same  price  of 
admission  will  produce  about  £2000  a  day."— Lord  Pal- 
merston's  recent  speech  on  railways  is  considered  by  tho 
Liverpool  Journal  a  happy  condensation  of  all  that  could 
be  said  on  the  subject.     He  recognized  with  gladness  the 
social  revolution  they  had  occasioned:  and  ha  saw  with 
clearness  that,  asj-jj '  predate  tle  of  EnKlana  ftre  hardly 
means  of  transit.    His  observations,  cont°niuttbvf  ."Car- 
nal, "are  a  painful  comment  on  the  history  of  these 
great  works ;  for  hia  lordship  cannot  have  forgotten  that, 
when  first  projected,  they  excited  the  enmity,  the  ridi- 
cule, and  opposition  of  tho  landed  interests  of  this  coun- 
try."— Jessie  Mariton  White  and  her  husband  are  no 
longer  in  the  dungeons  of  Italy  but  in  Mazzinize.     She 
and  her  husband  have  been  released  from   custody  by 
the   Bologna  governor,  and  have  gone   to  Switzerland. 


quitoes.     Last  yew  ue  .iCi.^«  _._..., 

Scandinavian  limb  of  Europe.     It  is  now  said  there  is  no 

truth  in  the  report  that  his  health  Is  impaired. 

The  French  Presa. 

Reports  that  the  restrictions  on  the  French  presa  are 
about  to  be  materially  relaxed,  continue  to  be  circulated 
in  Paris,  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  an  announcement 
of  the  relaxation  is  about  to  appear  in  the  Moniteur. 
The  amount  of  credence  given  to  these  rumors  is  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  ibe  Journal  des  Debats,  the 
Presse,  and  one  or  two  other  journals,  have  recently 
published  articles  which  are  far  bolder  and  plainer  than 
any  that  have  for  years  appeared  in  their  columns,  and 
which  seem  to  show  their  writers'  consciousness  that  the 
"director  of  the  press  "  will  not  display  hia  old  rigor. 

Old  Tobacco  Pipe. 

The  tobacco  pipe  out  of  which  Johann  Sobicsky 
smoked  during  the  siege  of  Yienna,  and  which  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  French  about  fifty  years  ago,  has 
lately  been  sent  back  to  Vienna,  and  reinstated  to  its  for- 
mer place  and  honors.  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
fact  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  peace;  if  so,  old 
Sobiesky's  war-pipe  war  truly  be  called  a  peace-pipe. 

The  "Workmen  of  London. 

With  respect  to  the  nine  hours  movement  in  London, 
we  find  that  from  1000  to  2000  men  have  gone  in  to  work 
on  the  terms  of  the  declaration,  and  some  800  more  have 
accepted  employment  on  the  principle  of  the  "shop 
rule."  It  is  Btated  that  a  considerable  number  of  work- 
men have  arrived  in  London  from  the  provinces. 

Hugh  Miller's  Museum. 

The  museum  of  the  late  nugh  Miller  ha3  been  pre- 
served to  the  capital  of  Scotland.  The  price  is  upwards 
of  £1000,  of  which  government  contributes  £5u0,  the 
remainder  being  made  up  by  contributious  from  the 
friends  of  science  and  the  admirers  of  one  of  her  most 
gifted  sons. 

Austrian  Harvest. 

Advices  from  Vienna  state  that  the  accounts  from  all 
parts  of  the  Austrian  empire  represent  the  harvest  as 
most  satisfactory.  In  Hungary,  especially,  the  crops  far 
surpass  what  was  expected. 


Prince  Napoleon. 

Intrigues  for  the  creation  of  an  Etrurian  kingdom  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  Prince  Napoleon,  are  prosecuted 
with  more  activity  than  success  throughout  Central 
Italy.  The  prince  himself  is  said  to  have  declared  in  a 
letter  that  he  warmly  desires  the  annexation  of  the 
Duchies  and  Romagna  to  Piedmont,  but  that  if  that  an- 
nexation cannot  be  effected,  be  is  prepared  to  accept  an 
Etrurian  crown,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  his 
imperial  cousin. 

Virtuous  Conduct. 

The  Monthyon  prizes  of  the  French  Academy,  for  vir- 
tuous conduct,  were  awarded  to  the  Abbe  Halloin,  for  the 
establishment  of  an  asylum  at  Arras,  where  170  friend- 
less children  are  educated;  to  Anne  Sure,  of  Becherel, 
for  nine  years'  labor  in  collecting,  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  old  linen  and  clothes  of  all  description;  and  to 
Madame  Thiebaut,  of  Yic-sur-Seille,  for  her  benevolent 
labors  in  aid  of  the  insane  and  idiotic. 

Paris  Fashions. 

The  belles  of  Paris  after  racking  their  little  heads  to  dis- 
cover some  point  in  fashion  which  they  may  alter,  have 
at  length  pounced  upon  bonnets.  There  is  a  powerfully 
established  crusade  against  these  luckless  bits  of  finery, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  the  queen  of  fashion,  Eu- 
genie herself,  is  quite  willing  to  lend  her  countenance  to 
the  abolishing  of  bonnets. 

Austrian  Uniforms. 

The  Vienna  Gazette  flatly  contradicts  the  report  lately 
published  by  the  Frankfort  Journal,  to  the  effect  that 
the  uniform  of  the  Austrian  infantry  was  to  be  changed. 
"  We  believe  we  are  well  informed,"  writes  the  Gazette, 
11  in  saying  that  the  existing  uniform,  to  which  so  many 
glorious  traditions  are  attached,  will  be  preserved  with- 
out modification." 

Great  Earthquake. 

Letters  from  Trebizond  state  that  the  town  of  Shirvan, 
in  the  government  of  Tiflis,  had  been  buried  beneath  a 
mountain  thrown  on  it  by  a  recent  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

Soger's  Benefit. 

A  night  is  about  te  be  devoted  to  the  opera  at  Paris  to 
a  colossal  performance  for  the  benefit  of  M.  Roger.  All 
the  artistes  of  distinction  in  Paris  express  their  desire  to 
assist. 

Great  Exhibition. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  has  resolved  that  another  ex- 
hibition of  the  Works  of  National  Industry  shall  take 
place  at  the  palace  in  the  Champs  Elysees. 

BwiBS  Soldiers. 

Eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  Swiss 
soldiers  have  left  the  service  of  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment, and  a  few  only  now  remain. 

Victor  Hugo's  Poem. 

The  first  instalment  of  Victor  Hugo's  new  poem,  "  La 
Legende  des  Slecles,"  appears  in  the  September  number 

f  the  Revue  Deu*g.Iondea. 

Kuuiujcu  o  Pi.., 
Kaulbach  has  prei 

visiting  the  Tomb  of  Charlemagne,"    to  the  Germanic 

Museum  at  Nuremberg. 

The  Pope. 
Letters  from  Rome  stale  that  the  health  of  the  pope  is 

almost  entirely  restored. 
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1RTISEMENTS. 


IOOKI1VG  RANGE. 

ig  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Kange,  patented  January.  1859,  they 
win  see  sum  —.(..rtant  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulating  flues  around  the  oven  (causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  tbe  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  use  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Range  as  it  does  this.  A  variety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  a<*  b"ni  1  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  (It  iuj  mundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Furnaces,  now  in  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  heating  and  ventilating  buildings  in  this 
country.  octl5  8w  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

BEAUTY. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

UNDERWOOD'S  WHITE  ARID  RED 

ARE  the  most  delicate  cosmetics  known.  Easily  ap- 
plied, will  not  injure  the  skin,  and  look  so  natural 
as  not  to  be  discovered.  A  freckle  mark  or  scar,  a  pale 
or  dark  skin,  may  as  well  be  covered  or  improved  as  not. 
'Tis  certainly  wise  to  make  oneself  as  comely  and  agree- 
able as  possible. 

Sent  everywhere,  by  mail,  with  full  printed  instruc- 
tions, for  25  cents.  Truly  a  small  investment  for  good 
looks.  C.  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Yienna.    Also, 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

PHENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING   POKE  AT   SHORT  M0TICE. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St.,  Boston.    octl5 

THE  WESTERN  ItELL. 

ANEW  collection  of  Glees,  Quartettes,  and  Choruses. 
By  F.  H.  Pease  and  E.  A.  Perkins.  This  volume 
will  be  found  of  unusual  excellence.  Tbe  great  variety 
and  originality  of  its  contents  will  fully  meet  the  wants 
of  those  who,  wearied  with  the  continued  repetitions  of 
old  songs  in  books  of  this  nature,  have  long  demanded 
something  new.    Price,  #1. 

Published  by   OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


FIRST     PREMIUM 

SEWING   MACHINES, 

AT  THE 

Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  State  Fain, 

SEPTEMBER 1859. 

SALESROOMS. 

17  Summer  Street. Boston. 

500  Broadway New  Voi-k. 

S40  Chestnut  Street Philadelphia. 

20*  Baltimore   Street Baltimore. 

OXYGENATED     BITTERS. 

DYSPEPSIA,  LIVEE  COMPLAUrT,  ETC. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  following  let- 
ter from  President  Smith,  of  Wesleyan  University : 

Middletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  28, 1S59. 

Seth  W.  Fowle  &  Co  :—  Gentlemen,— I  first  made  use 
of  the  Oxygenated  Bitters  some  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  Having  suffered  for  twenty  years  from  a  form  of 
Dyspepsia,  which  was  attended  with  a  nervous  headache, 
on  an  average  of  not  less  than  one  day  in  a  week,  I  was 
induced  by  the  unpretending  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Green  "  to  try  one  bottle,  and  if  no  benefit  was  received 
to  discontinue  the  use." 

The  use  of  one  bottle  warranted  a  further  trial,  to  the 
extent  of  some  three  or  four,  with  a  careful  observance 
of  the  accompanying  directions.  Tbe  result  was,  an  al- 
most entire  relief  from  tbe  usual  dyspeptic  symptoms 
and  their  depressing,  painful  consequences.  I  believe 
these  bitters  produced  an  entire  change  in  the  habits  of 
my  system  and  upon  the  active  energies  of  the  digestive 
organs.  I  now  deem  myself  as  exempt  from  Dyspepsia 
as  most  persons.  These  bitters  have  also  been  of  service 
to  other  members  of  my  family. 

Tery  respectfully  yours, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  SMITH. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  for  Bale 
everywhere. 

QXYGEIfATED  gITTEES. 

JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWIM    MACHINE. 

r  "FlHE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
X    of  a  Superior  machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegctnt  Machine.  It 
Is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  Machine    fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CTJSHMAW,  Agent, 

octlo  3m  13  Trcmont  Row,  Boston. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECTION       OFFICE, 
IVo.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  aft  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

"Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  tbe  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WBT.  F.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 


IV.     BAKER    &    C  « 


.'s 


American,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Coooa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  bf  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  thoir  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Win.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley    &  Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

Eept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Premature  I^oss  of  the  Ifiair,  Which  is  so 
common  now-a-days,  maybe  entirely  prevented  by  the 
use  of  Burnett's  Cotoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  hands- 
ful,  and  has  never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  pro- 
mote a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth.  It  is,  at  the  same 
time,  unrivalled  as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  ap- 
plication will  render  it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  at  50  cents  a  bottle.      auglStf 
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PROTECTED  SOLUTION  OF  PROTOXIDE  OF  IRON  COMBINED. 

This  well-known  remedy  has  been  uhoiI  vory  oxtonsively,  and  with  (jront  suceoss  in  the  cure  of 

DYSPEPSIA, 

OR, 

Impaired  ami  Imperfect  Digestion, 

AND    THE    CONSEQUENT 

DETERIORATION   OF  THE    BLOOD; 

and  yon  the  curb  op  the  following 

FORMS    OF    DISEASE, 

MOST  OF   WHICH    ORIGINATE     IN 

DYSPEPSIA: 

Liver  Complaint,  Dropsy,  Neuralgia  and  Nervous  Affections,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Head- 
ache, Languor  and  Depression  of  Spirits,  Carbuncles  and  Boils,  Piles,  Scurvy, 
Affections  of  the  Skin,  Consumptive  Tendencies,  Bronchitis,  Diseases 
peculiar  to  Females,  and  all  Complaints  accompanied  by  General 
Debility,  and  requiring  a  Tonic  and  Alterative  Medicine. 


Note. — Tho  failure  of  IRON  ns  a  remedy  for  DrsPEPSU, 
n  b&d  state  of  too  blood,  and  tho  numerous  diseases 
caused  thereby,  has  arisen  from  tho  want  of  such  a  pre- 
paration of  it  as  shall  enter  the  stomach  in  a  Protoxide 
state,  and  assimilate  at  once  with  the  blood.  This  want 
tho  PERUVIAN  SYROP  supplies,  containing,  as  it  does, 
Iron  in  the  ouly  form  in  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
enter  the  circulation.  For  this  reason  the  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP  often  radically  cores  diseases  in  which  other 
preparations  of  Iron  and  other  medicines  hare  been  found 
to  bo  of  no  avail. 

Certificate  of  A.  A.  Hayes,  M.  D.,  of  Boston. 

It  is  well  knowD  that  the  medicinal  effects  of  Protoxide 
of  Iron  are  lost  by  even  a  very  brief  exposure  to  air,  and 
that  to  maintain  a  solution  of  Protoxide  of  Iron,  without 
further  oxidation,  has  been  deemed  impossible.  In  the 
PERUVIAN  SYRUP  this  desirable  point  is  attained  by 

COMBINATION  IN   A   WAT    BEFORE   UNKNOWN;   and  this  SOlU- 

tic,q uTiay  replace  all  the  proto-carbonates,  oitrates  and 
tartrates  of  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  also  eminently 
adapted  to  take  the  place  of  any  Protoxide  of  Iron  which 
physicians  have  used  in  Scurvy,  or  scorbutic  attacks  ; 
and  to  meet  such  cases  the  Syrup  should  be  found  in  the 
medicine-chest  of  every  ship. 

A.  A.  HAYES,  Assaycr  to  the  State  of  Mass. 
16  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 

Certificate  of  James  R.  Chilton,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 

A  medicinal  preparation  has  been  placed  in  my  hands, 
called  "  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,"  for  the  especial  purpose  of 
determining  the  nature  of  its  active  iogrodients,  and  also 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  it  contains  any.  metallic  or 
vegetable  substance  deemed  objectionable.  The  "result 
of  my  examination  proves  to  me  that  none  of  the  metal- 
lic or  mineral  poisons  are  present  in  it,  nor  have  I  found 
in  it  any  indication  of  vegetable  poisonous  principles. 
The  main  active  ingredient  in  its  composition  is  a  salt  of 
the  Protoxide  of  Iron,  which  is  so  judiciously  combined 
and  protected  that  it  does  not  undergo  any  change  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  It  is  well  known  to  medical  men  that 
preparations  of  Iron,  where  the  metal  exists  in  the  state 
of  Protoxide,  are  the  most  active  for  internal  use,  and 
that  coosequently  it  may  be  given  in  quantities  so  email 
as  not  to  disturb  the  stomach  of  delicate  patients. 

It  is  equally  well  known,  that  it  has  been  found  very 
difficult  to  preserve  in  a  palatable  form,  for  a  desirable 
length  of  time,  compounds  of  the  Protoxide  of  Iron.  The 
PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  will  be  found 
to  have  accomplished  this  desirable  end. 

JAMES  ft  CHILTON,  M.  D.,  Chemist. 

93  Prince  Street,  New  York,  Aug.  8,  1859. 

The  following  certificate  is  from  weU-known  citizens  of 
Boston : 

The  undersigned,  having  experienced  the  beneficial  ef- 
fects of  the  PERUVIAN  SYRDP,  do  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Kev.  John  Pierpont,        Peter  Harvey, 
Thomas  A.  Dexter,  James  C   Dunn, 

S.  a.  Kendall,  M.  D.        Samuel  May, 
Thomas  0.  Amory,  Rev.  Thos.  VVhittemore. 

Testimonials  from   Clergymen. 

The  Rev  Joiin  Pierpont  says:  "  I  have  been  cured  of 
a  troublesome  cutaneous  disease  by  the  use  of  the  PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP,  and  it  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to 
find  that  it  is  making  its  way  into  the  confidence  of  the 
medical  profession,  for  my  settled  conviction  is  that  it  de- 
serves the  confidence,  not  of  that  profession  alone,  but  of 
the  public." 

The  Rev.  Warren  Burton:  "  I  do  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  to  any  whose  habits 
render  them  liable  to  Headache,  Dyspeptic  Complaints, 
Neuralgia,  Nervous  Affections  and  General  Debility." 

Professor  E.  Vitalis  Scherb:  "For  all  the  Protean 
forms  of  disease,  and  innumerable  complaints  that  are 
comprehended  under  the  popular  but  somewhat  vague 
terms  of  Nervousness  and  Dyspepsia,  I  believe  the  PE- 
RUVIAN SYRUP  to  be  a  veritable  specific." 

The  Rev.  Thos  Wqittemore:  "  I  have  been  using,  for 
some  time  past,  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP.  It  gives  me 
new  viaor,  buoyancy  of  spirits,  elasticity  of  muscle.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  cases  of  Paralysis,  like  mine, 
Dispepsia,  and  especially  of  Dropsy,  it  may  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  greater  prospect  of  success  than  any  other 
medicine  in  use  among  us." 

Testimonials  from  well-known  Physicians. 

Letter  from  S.  II  Kendall,  M.  D-,  Boston,  Jan  22,  '59 
I  was  for  many  years  afflicted  with  Liver  Complaint,  of 
which  I  was  cured  in  1854  by  tbe  use  of  the  PEKUVIAN 
SYRUP,  and  have  enjoyed  perfect  health  ever  since. 

S.  II.  KENDALL,  M.  D. 

Letter  from  Francis  Dana,  M.  D  ,  Boston,  June  7,1859. 
I  have  been  relieved  of  a  Catarrhal  Affection,  conse- 
quent on  Bronchitis,  by  the  use  of  the  PERUVIAN 
SYRUP,  and  I  would  recommend  it  where  a  tonic  and  al- 
terative effect  is  desired.  FRANCIS  DANA,  M.  D. 

Letter  from  Jeremiah  Stone,  M.  D.,  of  Provincetown, 
Mass  ,  Dec  30,  1308.  1  have  used  the  PERUVIAN  SYR- 
UP in  my  practice  for  fifteen  months,  and  it  has  fulfilled 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  It  is  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  preparation  of  iron,  and  as  such  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to 
recommend  it  to  all  medical  practitioners.  I  have  used 
the  Syrup  in  a  remarkable  case  of  Scrofulous  Affection 
of  tbe  bones  and  periosteum  combined,  which  effected  a 
complete  restoratiou  to  health.  For  such  diseases  as  this, 
I  consider  the  Syrup  an  invaluable  medicine. 

JEREMIAH  STONE,  M.  D. 


Letter  from  Lewis  Johnston,  M.  D.,  of  norton.  N.  S. 
Feb.  1,  1859  My  experience  of  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP 
satisfies  me  that  it  is  a  valuable  remedy  for  diseases  us- 
ually classed  under  the  general  terms  of  Dyspepsia.  Ner- 
vous Debility  and  Neotulota.  I  fceve  also  found  it  use- 
ful in  Rheumatic  Affections  and  Hemorrhage  of  the 
LONGS.  LEWIS  JOHNSTON,  M.  D. 

Letter  from  W.  R.  Chtsholm,  M.  D.,  New  Bedford,  Dec. 
25,  1858  I  have  employed  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  suc- 
cessfully in  cases  of  Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Diarehea,  Ner- 
vous Debility,  Nedralgia,  Erysipelas.  Boils  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Skin;  also  Chlorosis.  Leucorrhea. Prolap- 
sus Uteri,  and  in  Female  Complaints  generally.  As  an 
alterative  tonic  the  Syrup  ought  to  be  used  by  clergy- 
men, editors,  cash  officers,  clerks,  lawyers,  and  others 
who  use  their  brains  more  than  their  muscles;  as  well  as 
operatives,  printers,  tailors,  shoemakers,  seamstresses  and 
all  those  whose  occupation  confines  them  in  ill- ventilated 
and  overheated  rooms,  who  are  liable  to  suffer  more  or 
lees  from  nervous  debility.      W.  R.  CHISHOLM,  M.  D. 

Letter  from  Roswell  Kinney,  M.  D  ,  Mannsville,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  26,  1856.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP  has  claims  to  confidence  equal  if  not  supe- 
rior to  those  of  any  medicine  that  has  ever  come  to  my 
knowledge.  I  have  used  it  with  great  success  for  Dyspep- 
sia and  Epilepsy.  ROSIVELL  KINNEY,  M.  D. 

N.  B. — Pamphlets  giving  further  information  of  the 
syrup  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  agents  or  to 

IV.  Ii.  CLARK  &    Co.,  Proprietors, 

CODMAN  BUILDINGS,  ^^^TV^^  m  ijlias 

Bosxojgj  ■ [  rjJivy 

Sold 'by  Druggists  generally  mr -it .'(/it  it  'td  States:'1   * 


DYSPEPSIA  AND  NEURALGIA. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Inslty  Jewett. 

Boston,  June  1, 1859. 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  Peruvian  Syrup. 

Gentlemen,— I  have  suffered,  and  sometimes  very  se- 
verely, for  twenty-seven  years,  from  Dypepsia,  and  be- 
gan to  have  my  fears  that  it  would  result  in  consumption. 

During  that  time  I  had  the  best  medical  advice,  and 
tried  the  effect  of  dieting,  travelling,  tarmiug,  and  vari- 
ous other  kinds  of  exercise,  but  without  receiving  per- 
manent relief.  I  became  very  feeble,  and  my  stomach  at 
length  rejected  every  kind  of  food,  even  rice-water.  In 
January  last,  I  commenced  taking  the  Peruvian  Syrup, 
and  found  immediate  benefit  from  it.  In  the  course  of 
three  or  four  weeks  I  was  entirely  relieved  from  my  suf- 
ferings.    Since  then  I  have  eDjoyed  uninterupted  health. 

I  recommended  the  Syrup  to  one  of  my  friends  who 
had  suffered  severely  from  Neuralgia.  He  took  one  bot- 
tle of  it,  which  relieved  him  at  once,  and  not  having  had 
any  return  of  tbe  disease  for  three  months,  he  considers 
himself  permanently  cured. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

No.  15  Avon  Place.  1N3LEY  JEWETT. 


CARBUNCLES  AJVO  BOILS. 

Letter  from  Rev.  Richard  S.  Edes. 

Bolton,  Mass  ,  June  1, 1849. 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,— For  years  I  was  a  sufferer  from  boils,  so 
that  my  life  became  wearisome  through  their  frequent 
and  persistent  recurrence  In  1854,  a  carbuncle,  which 
ultimately  occupied  a  space  of  three  or  four  square 
inches,  formed  on  the  small  of  my  back:.  Duriog  its 
progress  large  pieces  of  decomposed  flesh  were  every  day 
or  two  cut  away,  and  the  prostration  and  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  system  were  great.  Before  I  had  re- 
covered from  this  attack  two  smaller  carbuncles  broke 
out  higher  up,  and  I  was  again  threatened  with  a  recur- 
rence of  the  sufferings  to  which  I  had  so  long  been  sub- 
jected. It  was  at  this  time  that  I  commenced  taking  the 
Peruvian  Syrup.  I  had  previously  availed  myself  of  the 
advice  of  scientific  and  skilful  physicians,  and  had  tried 
various  remedies  which  were  recommended  to  me.  They 
sometimes  produced  a  temporary  relief,  but  none  of 
them  had  the  effect  to  break  up  the  tendency  of  my  sys- 
tem to  boils  and  carbuncles.  Formerly  the  slightest  in- 
jury to  the  cuticle,  a  scratch,  or  an  abrasion  was  almost 
certain  to  result  in  a  boil,  sometimes  a  succession  of 
them.  I  continued  taking  the  Peruvian  Svrup  until  I 
had  used  five  bottles  of  it,  since  then  I  have' had  nothing 
of  the  kind,  although  occasions  have  since  occurred 
which  would  have  given  rise  to  acute  sufferings,  had  my 
system  been  in  its  former  diseased  condition. 

I  attribute  this  improved  state  of  my  3ystem  entirely 
to  the  Peruvian  Syrup,  and  I  feel  that  I  cannot  express 
my  obligations  to  it  in  terms  too  strong.  For  years  I 
was  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  Other  medicines  gave 
me  partial  aud  temporary  relief,  but  this  remarkable 
remedy,  with  a  kind  of  intuitive  sense,  went  directly  to 
the  root  of  the  evil,  and  did  its  work  with  a  thorough- 
ness worthy  of  its  established  character. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RICHARD  S.  EDES. 


SCROFULA. 

Letter  from  Mr.  I.  E.  Collins. 

Winchester,  Mass.,  Sept  23. 1859. 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,— I  cannot  refrain  from  adding  my  testi- 
mony to  the  great  and  beneficial  results  I  nave  expe- 
rienced from  the  use  of  the  Peruvian  Syrup.  I  buve 
been  afflicted  from  youth  up  with  a  severe anlinati  luuS 


"flcrofuloufl  Humor."     My  fare   anil    I     with   covered 

with  <Tll|»l|ntii»  HIKl  M.ri'M.llIld  111   IlllieH  V.T>   IpJiilli   t.vw.1  It'll, 

My  general  bsaltb  (ailed ,  tad  I  sutured  from  extreme 

debility  ol  the  wnolo  system,    l  bad  tried  radons  kinds 

Of  1 [lollies,    but    found    LbeiD    "I    ■'<'    "vull.      Finally    1 

was  Induced  by  ■  friend  '«  try  the  PtrorUn  Syrup,  at 

fh.'  time  of  m    unusually  violent  ntterk  of  the  disease. 

I  soon  Iji-k'Ui  to  cxi'i-rii'iir..  Hit-  l.enelielnl  effect*  of  It,  and 

by  tin*  time  1  ii"i  taken  one  bottle,  to  my  great  nurprUu, 
th<>  swelling  bid  entirely  disappeared  from  my  mot  and 
i kt  tbe  sores  bad  bealed.aod  my  general  health  had 

greatly  Improved.  1  continued  Hs  use,  nnd  liavo  taken 
h half  dozen  bottlen,  wlikh  have    heen    attended  v.itl, 

tho  most  satisfactory  results;  there  are  now  no  indloa- 

UODS  of  the  dlSOaSO,  and  my  whole  system  »eeni»  to  have 
undergone  an  entire  obaogo, 

Very  respectfully,  youm, 
(Signed.)  I.  K  COLLINS, 

No  24  Central  Street,  Ronton. 


MCKOFULA   IN  CHILDREN. 

Letter  from  D.  R.  Wteczorek. 

New  York,  May  16,  18G9. ) 
59  Went  41hC  Street.      J 
To  the  proprietors  of  tbe  Peruvluu  Syrup. 

Gentlemen,— My  daughter  Caroline,  two  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  suffered,  tdncc  her  birth,  from  scrofula, 
bolls,  oppreeHiou  of  the  stomach,  and  loss  of  appetite, 
A»  you  know,  I  have  tried  your  "  Peruvian  Syrup,"  and 
I  am  very  happy  to  confess  she  is  restored  to  good  health. 
The  same  wan  with  my  youngest  boy,  Rudolph,  eight 
monthB  old  Ho  suffered  from  scrofula.  His  ears  were 
sore,  and  he  had  on  different  parte  of  his  body  scabs  of  a 
dangerous  character.  I  gave  him  your  Peruvian  Syrup 
during  two  weeks,  a  teaspoonful  at  a  time  and  my  pretty 
boy  1b  perfectly  well,  and  his  entire  body  free  from  scabs. 
Yours,  with  respect, 

DK.  It.  W1ECZ0REK, 
Pastor  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church. 


ABSCESSES  AN»  FISTULA. 

Letter  from    Mr.  James  P.  Cox. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16, 1859. 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co. 

Gentlemen, — It  is  with  feelings  of  gratitude  that  I 
plnce  before  you  a  simple  statement  of  my  sufferings 
and  cure"  frCHuthe  use  of  the  Peruvian  Syrup.  I  am 
forty  years  of  age,  snd  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  map 
engraver.  About  fifteen"  years  ago  i  '.vas  Stt£Cfe*d  with 
what  I  suppose  was  a  disease  of  the  spine.  I  could  not 
walk  erect,  owing  to  a  great  weakness  which  I  expe- 
rienced at  the  small  of  my  back.  My  digestion  became 
impaired,  and  by  degrees  my  whole  system  became  de- 
ranged. I  suffered  in  this  way  for  seven  years,  and  then 
placed  myself  in  the  handB  of  eminent  physicians. 
They  treated  me  with  mercury  and  many  other  strong 
remedies,  but  I  grew  worse  instead  of  better. 

In  the  spring  of  1857,  there  appeared  upon  my  back 
and  side  two  large  abscesses,  and  at  this  time  1  was  also 
suffering  from  a  very  bad  fistula.  My  whole  system  be- 
came utterly  prostrated,  so  that  I  was  confined  to  my 
house  during  the  summer.  Upon  the  return  of  cold 
weather  I  got  better,  but  the  following  spring  (1858),  I 
was  affected  the  same  way  as  before,  and  confined  to  my 
house  during  another  summer.  With  tbe  return  of 
winter  I  again  got  better,  but  with  the  opening  spring  of 
1859  my  old  complaints  returned  in  full  force,  and  I  had 
the  prospect  of  another  summer  of  confinement  and  suf- 
fering, when  I  was  advised  to  try  the  Peruvian  Syrup.  I 
commenced  using  it,  and  at  once  experienced  great  relief. 
I  have  taken  three  bottles  of  it,  and  every  trace  of  my 
former  complaints  have  left  me.   My  system  has  regained 

JL  /jgfe^fr  renewed  in  ug^U'uu^VigTJrT^Fii' 'a' wo  rot,  my 
rtjrT  \s  "5^0w  perfect,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  was 
^ea^^V)\e  to  do  more  work,  and  with  greater  ea^e  to  my- 
■  :ni,'[n;iij  at  this  time. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

JAMES  P.  COX. 


Neuralgia  of  the  Head  and  Gastralgia. 

Letter  from  Miss  K.  Kelley. 

I  have  been  afflicted  with  pains  in  my  stomach  for  a 
number  of  years  of  the  most  excruciating  severity,  ac- 
companied by  agonizing  headaches.  My  sufferings  were 
interne,  and  nothing  seemed  to  have  power  to  relieve  me. 
Applications  internal  and  external  were  of  no  avail. 
Prescriptions  from  the  first  physician*  failed  in  their  ob- 
ject. 1  lost  all  hope,  for  I  supposed  my  disease  was  be- 
yond the  reach  of  medicine,  when  a  kind-hearted  lady 
inquired  into  my  cose,  and  recommended  me  to  try  the 
Peruvian  Syrup.  I  immediately  took  one  bottle  of  it, 
and  I  cannot  repress  tbe  happiness  1  feel  in  being  able  to 
state  that  it  has  been  entirely  successful,  and  1  consider 
myself  cured  of  frightful  neuralgic  pains  that  have  pur- 
sued me  for  years.  K.  KELLEY. 

Letter  from  Mrs.  Maria  Burr  ell,  the  well-known  Principal 
of  the  Mt.  Washington  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies, 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

South  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1, 1859. 
I  certify  that  Miss  Kelley  has  been  a  member  of  my 
family  for  many  years     I  have  witnessed  her  acute  suf- 
ferings and  her  entire  relief,  by  taking  one   bottle  of 
Peruvian  Syrup.  MARIA  BURRELL, 

Principal  of  Mt.  Washington  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. 


Discharges  from  the  Ear,  with  Deafness. 

Letter  from  Mr.  C.  E.  Saigent. 

Boston,  Nov.  23.  1858. 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  been  troubled  for  upwards  of 
eighteen  years  with  runniDg  sores  in  my  head,  discharg- 
ing at  my  left  ear,  as  often  as  twice  a  week,  a  thick,  slimy 
matter  of  the  most  offensive  smelt,  also  impeding  my 
hearing  so  that  I  could  not  hear  a  watch  tick.  I  have 
been  doing  more  or  less  for  six  years  to  purity  my  blood, 
and  thus  remove  the  sores  or  boils,  but  without  any 
change,  except  seemingly  for  the  worse.  About  two 
months  since  I  commenced  taking  tbe  U  Peruvian 
Syrup."  In  less  than  two  weeks  1  began  to  improve. 
The  discharges  became  less  frequent,  with  an  en  tire  cflaoge 
in  their  appearance,  beiog  thin  and  watery.  In  one  week 
more  the  discbarges  ceased  altogether,  and  I  have  not 
been  troubled  with  them  since.  My  hearing  is  also  im- 
proving, so  that  I  can  hear  a  watch  tick  plainly.  My 
'general  health  is  much  better,  and  I  shall  continue  the 
use  of  the  Syrup  in  the  confident  expectation  of  deriving 
further  benefit  from  it. 

Yours,  most  gratefully, 

CYRUS  E.  SARGENT. 

Boston,  Dec  1, 185S. 
This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  C.  E  Sargent  has  been  in 
our  employ  for  several  year3,  and  we  feel  assured  that 
any  statement  he  may  make  in  regard  to  the  intirmity 
with  which  he  has  been  afflicted  can  be  relied  upon  as 
truthlul  and  correct. 

HALLEI",  DAVIS  &  Co., 
Piano  Forte  manufacturers, 
409  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Philadelphia,  Aug  17,  1859.      \ 
Worthington  House,  Chestnut  St.  J 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  Peruvian  Syrup 

Gentlemen,— After  the  date  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
13th  November  last,  I  continued  to  use  tbe  Peruvian  Syrup, 
until  my  hearing  was  fully  restored  to  me,  and  my  healtn 
perfectly  re-established.  I  have  not  taken  any  of  tbe 
Syrup  for  several  months  past,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 


l    inn    |« -iiMiiiM  nlly  mred   of  the  Infirmity  with  which  I 
wa«  for  SO  uiany  years  afflicted 

Youth.  rsspMtftillT) 

C'YIIUH  H.  SARGENT. 


<  IlltO-VIC  DISEAHE  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

letter  from  Rev.  Calvin  Damon.  Havithill,  Mats. 
DaTOBDIIX,  Mam.,  July  10,  I860. 
Urssrs.  N  L.  (Mark  &  Co. 

Ur.AU  BIDS,— YOU  may  Sjemembez  my  arknowh'dRment, 
some  three  nthj  llDOS.  of  tho  reception  nf  your  "  Let- 
ter In  Clergymen."  Such  a  persons!  application  wan  I 
enabled,  nay.  thankfully  tomptlUd  to  make  of  It,  that  It 
noemod  a  private  rather  tbsn  a  public  letter,  and  so  to 
claim  tin'  acknowledgment  It  received  unrolling  before 
me  the  map  of  my  experience  through  ton  long  years  of 
Buffering;,  II  presented  my  disease,  t..  a  large  extant,  In  a 
new  but  unmistakably  true  light,  and  enabled  me  to  trace 
the  entire  Htm  of  it*  workings,  In  tho  relation  of  c«uc« 
nnd  effect,  from  It*  Incipient  state  to  the  latest  n»nn  of 
Itfl  progreos.  I  have  no  word*  to  SlprtSS  the  comfort 
your  '•  letter"  gave  ma,  and  the  COOfTdsnOS  It*  accom- 
panying testimonials  Inspired.  Bo  great  and  so  protract- 
ed had  been  my  Buffering  that  your  '•  Letter  "  would 
have  proved  a  comforter,  by  shedding  the  light  which  It 
did  on  tin:  nature  of  my  disease,  even  though  It  had  been 
denied  the  companionship  of  hope.  It  Is  some  relief  to 
know  tbe  cause  of  our  Buffering. 

Some  twelve  years  ago,  I  bfgan  to  experience  great  In- 
convenience, and  at  tfmcH  finwre  suffering,  from  a  deter- 
mination of  blood  to  the  head.  Thin  Steadily  increased 
upon  mo  for  years,  till  my  phyriclan  pronounced  my  case 
a  strong  tendency  to  congecOon  of  the  brain;  subse- 
quently tbe  cose  won  described  a*  a  "chronic  I  ntlam  mat  ion 
of  the  brain."  I  had  no  thought  of  any  serious  trouble 
with  my  digestive  organs,  or  of  any  marked  sympathy  in 
my  case  between  them  and  the  brain,  until  your  "Let- 
ter" recalled  snob  portions  of  my  experience  an  nerved  to 
convince  me  that  here  was  one,  If  not  the  one  greatsecret 
of  my  Buffering.  The  severity  of  my  brain  trouble  denied 
me  a  thought  of  suffering  In  any  other  direction.  Do  not 
ask  me  to  describe  the  distress,  nay,  agony,  which  I  ex- 
perienced through  those  long  years,  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  with  only  now  and  then  a  brief  interval  of  com- 
parative exemption.     Description  Is  baffled  by  it. 

From  near  the  commencement  of  my  brain  disease,  up 
to  the  date  of  the  reception  of  your  "  Letter,"  I  had  not 
been  able  to  pillow  my  head  on  feathers  for  a  single  hour 
— could  not  tarry  an  instant  in  a  low-pouted  apartment, 
and,  through  many  bouTS  of  most  summer  nights,  was 
compelled  to  remain  out  of  doors,  with  uncovered  bead, 
by  reason  of  the  crushing  atmospheric  pressure.  Inabil- 
ity to  sleep  strengthened  with  my  disease,  until  I  would 
paSS^ovcral  con*eeutive  nights  with  unclosed  eyes,  ac- 
compaoieoTby'  sjgb  t-seeings  that  were  any  thing  but  agree- 
able. Two  years  Slice,  after  a  long  and  painful  struggle, 
I  was  compelltd  to  i  ieiu,-«>ul  and  body,  to  my  disease. 
I  refigned  my  pattoral  chargers"**  turned  tbe  key,  as  I 
then  feared,  forever  on  my  study.  ~Sly  whole  nervous 
system  had  become  completely  prostrate  &lE"I  waScOPn 
compelled  to  shut  myself  out  from  society,  to  deny  my- 
self the  intercourse  of  my  friends,  and  to  forego  the  very 
shadow  of  excitement,  in  order  to  preEerve  tbe  reason 
that  seemed  tottering  on  its  throne. 

After  reading  your  "Letter,"  1  commenced  taking  the 
"  Peruvian  Syrup,"  and  have  persevered  in  Its  use  to  the 
present  time.  I  am  not  cured;  but  judge  whether  I  have 
been  helped,  when  I  tell  you  that  for  two  months  I  have 
bad  no  distress  in  my  head,  I  have  not  had  one  sleepless 
night,  I  have  pillowed  my  head  on  feathers,  I  have  been 
able  to  speak  nearly  every  week  in  public,  and  not  only 
am  I  able  to  mingle  with  my  friends,  but  during  the  last 
fortnight  1  have  visited  the  homes  of  nearly  eighty  fam- 
ilies of  my  acquaintance  without  serious  inconvenience. 
Are  you  not  satisfied  with  such  a  result?  It  is  a  result 
for  which  I  bad  never  dared  to  hope.  I  almost  feel  to 
^uescton'ni/'ideutlty  wnen  1  reiieJt )  enjOj  ?uuenD8  * 
have  so  long  experienced,  and  consider  tiic  cb-,11r*  ^xemP" 
tion  from  it  which  I  now  enjoy.  I  have  said  I  £?$.  J1,0' 
cured.  My  nervous  system  is  still  weak,  and  although 
the  distress  has  left  my  brain,  I  have  not  regained,  in  any 
large  measure,  tbe  sight  of  which  I  was  partially  berelt, 
and  the  power  of  mental  application.  But  I  have  strong 
hope  of  being  made  -L  every  whit  whole,"  of  being  liter- 
ally furnished  with  an  iron  constitution.  I  shall  continue 
the  use  of  jour  Syrup  for  months  yet  to  come. 
Very  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

CALVIN  DAMON. 

P.  8. — I  should  have  stated  that  for  seven  or  eight 
years  I  have  been  afflicted,  at  intervals,  with  boils.  Since 
using  the  Syrup  I  have  had  one  large  and  painful  ono 
near  the  centre  of  the  spine,  and  around  it  (as  if  anxious 
to  improve  their  last  chance)  acluster  of  smaller  ones,  all 
of  which  have  now  disappeared.  C.  D. 


Debility  and  Nervous  Ilendachc. 

Second  letter  from  Rev.  Calvin  Damon,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Havekhill,  Mass.,  Sept  22, 1859. 
Messrs.  N.  L.  Clark  &  Co. 

Gentlemen,— I  consider  the  effect  of  the  Peruvian 
Syrup  not  more  remarkable  in  my  own  case  thnn  in  that 
of  my  wife.  Several  years  since  she  began  to  experience 
occasional  turns  of  what  we  at  first  regarded  the  com- 
mon sick-beadacbe.  These  increased  upon  her  both  in 
severity  and  frequency.  She  followed  the  prescriptions 
of  excellent  physicians  all  to  no  purpose,  and  was  finally 
assured  by  her  medical  attendant  that  her  case  was  not 
such  as  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of  eick-head- 
ache,  but  a  sickness  resulting  rather  from  weakness.  She 
would  have  a  premonition  of  bcr  sickness  in  a  dimness  of 
sight,  with  floating  specks  before  her  eyes,  followed  soon 
by  a  severe  pain  in  tbe  bead,  and  then  nauseaand  vomit- 
ing of  the  most  distressing  nature.  These  turns  would 
last  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  were  very 
prostrating  in  their  effects.  For  the  last  few  years  they 
were  almost  inevitably  induced  by  over-exertion,  or  ex- 
citement from  any  cause,  however  slight,  even  such  as 
were  consequent  upon  making  and  receiving  calls. 

Very  soon  after  the  Peruvian  Syrup  began  to  prove  its 
adaptedness  to  my  case,  she  was  apprized  by  the  usual 
harbinger,  the  eclipse  of  light,  of  an  approaching  eiclc 
turn.  She  resolved  at  once  on  a  trial  of  the  Syrup.  It 
accomplished  what  no  other  medicine  has  had  power  to 
do.  It  stayed  ber  sickness,  and  from  that  hour  to  this, 
numbering  several  months,  in  the  course  of  which  she 
has  passed  through  a  hundred  experiences  that  would 
previously  have  induced  her  distressing  sickness,  she  has 
not  felt  the  slightest  intimation  of  its  approach. 
Very  gratefully  yours, 

CALVIN  DAMON. 

Liver  Complaint  nml  Amenorrhea. 

Newton  Corner,  Aug.  7, 1859. 
To  the  proprietors  of  the  Peruvian  Syrup. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  intending  to  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  almost  miraculous  cure  effected  by  your  in- 
valuaMe  medicine,  in  tbe  cate  of  a  young  girl  in  my  fam- 
ily. She  had  suffered  for  more  than  two  years  from  com- 
plaints indicating  a  diseased  state  of  the  liver.  Tho 
symptoms  were  indigestion  and  severe  pain  in  tbe  right 
side,  which  was  much  swollen,  and  hard  to  the  touch, 
entire  loss  of  appvtite,  constant  headache,  with  great 
emaciation  and  debility.  Her  complexion  was  sallow,  ex- 
tremities cold,  breath  short,  with  a  suppression  of  her 
courses  for  more  than  a  year.  She  bad  applied  to  several 
respectable  physicians  but  without  obtaining  any  relief. 
It  was  my  opinion,  and  that  of  every  one  who  saw  her, 
that  she  could  cot  live  long  I  had  part  of  a  bottle  of 
Peruvian  Syrup  by  me,  which  I  gave  her.  In  two  days 
she  showed  signs  of  amendment,  and  by  fhe  time  she 
had  taken  that  bottle  and  one  other  she  was  entirely 
cured !  and  is  cow  a  perfect  pictureof  health,  overflowing 
with  gratitude  to  "Peruvian  Syrup,1'  aud  to  those  who 
promote  its  circulation. 

Very  truly,  yours,  A.  DORR. 
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THE   FRENCH    SOLDIER   AT   HOME. 


THE  FRENCH  SOLDIER  AT  HOME, 

In  contrast  to  many  war  pictures  we  have 
given,  we  now  present  one  in  which,  though  the 
military  figure,  yet  "  grim-visaged  war  hath 
smoothed  his  wrinkled  front."  The  scene  is  one 
of  those  dancing-garden6  outside  the  barriers  of 


Paris,  where  the  admission  fees  are  so  low  that 
the  poorest  can  avail  themselves  of  the  amuse- 
ment so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  and 
Frenchwomen.  A  soldier  of  Italy,  who  has  hap- 
pily escaped  the  dangers  of  Austrian  bullets  and 
bayonets,  is  advancing  to  solicit  the  hand  of  a 


fair  countrywoman.  He  does  it  with  a  certain 
degree  of  assurance,  for  he  is  perfectly  convinced 
that  "  none  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair."  Tho 
damsel  he  honors  does  not  even  seek  to  disguise 
the  pleasure  the  soldier's  preference  gives  her, 
and  she  will  soon  bo  moving  through  the  mazes 


of  the  cotillon,  or  whirling  in  the  waltz  with  her 
gallant  partner.  The  French  soldier  of  to  day 
inherits  all  the  gallantry  of  his  chivalric  ances- 
tors. In  battle  he  is  animated  by  the  thirst  of 
glory  ;  in  peaco  he  aspires  to  the  smiles  of  the 
fair ;  at  homo  alike  in  ball-room  and  battle. 
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STATUE  OF  REV.  HOSEA  BAJjLOU. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  Brackett's 
statue  of  Rev.  Hosea  Ballon,  recently  placed 
over  his  grave  at  Mount  Auburn,  is  from  a  draw- 
ing made  expressly  for  us  by  William  Waud. 
This  commemorative  statuo  of  the  eminent  man, 
who  was  so  univorsally  beloved  and  respected 
for  his  talents,  his  life  devoted  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  word  of  God,  to  the  building  up  and 
extension  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  to  the  practice  of  alt  the  virtues  which  adorn, 
beautify  and  dignify  social  existence,  was  pur- 
chased by  subscriptions  from  the  Universalis! 
denomination  at  large.  The  committee  entrusted 
with  carrying  the  plan  into  execution,  selected 
Edward  A.  Brackett  as  the  artist.  The  task  was 
no  light  one,  and  involved 
many  serious  difficulties. 
The  subject  was  no  more, 
and  the  sculptor  had  no 
reliable  likeness  in  relief 
to  aid  his  efforts,  and  was 
compelled  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  consulting 
engraved  portraits,  like- 
nesses taken  in  the  infancy 
of  the  daguerreotype,  and 
such  verbal  suggestions 
as  the  friends  and  family 
of  the  departed  could 
make.  But  Mr.  Brackett 
had  often  before  trium- 
phantly surmounted  simi- 
lar obstacles,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  the  present  in- 
stance has  been  complete. 
The  bead,  as  a  mere  like- 
ness, is  satisfactory;  in 
treatment  and  expression 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. The  earnestness, 
the  grave  sweetness,  and 
the  mild  dignity  that  char- 
acterized the  original,  are 
here.  The  attitude  is  nat- 
ural and  easy,  and  the 
drapery  is  managed  with 
breadth,  grace  and  effect. 
Those  who  from  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  de- 
parted are  entitled  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  of  the 
artist's  fidelity,  are  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  his 
labors,  while  viewed  sim- 
ply as  a  work  of  art,  we 
think  that  a  high  rank 
will  be  accorded  to  this 
effort.  The  statue  is  of 
pure  white  marble,  stand- 
ing upon  a  granite  pedes- 
tal. There  is  no  inscrip- 
tion, recording  in  florid 
terms  the  titles  of  the  de- 
ceased to  love  and  vener- 
ation ;  none  such  were 
needed.  His  memory  re- 
quires no  monument ;  his 
epitaph  is  written  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  loved 
him ;  his  fame  will  live 
with  that  great  body  of. 
Christians,  which  he  saw 
increase  from  a  small 
band  of  worshippers  to  a 
wide-spread,  powerful  and 
influential  denomination, 
and  with  whose  progress 
and  development  he  was 
identified  through  a  long, 
laborious,  self  sacrificing 
lite.  His  reputation  will 
live  outside  even  of  the 
wide  circle  of  his  follow- 
ers, among  all  who  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  good, 
the  pure,  the  wise,  the 
charitable  and  the  sacri- 
ficing. But  to  that  mem- 
ory and  that  fame  this 
votive  statue  is  a  graceful 
offering,  and  is  especially 
endeared  to  all  connected 
with  the  departed  by  ties 
of  blood.  It  stands  in  the 
sweet  and  secluded  ne- 
cropolis, where  art  has 
done  so  much  and  nature 
so  much,  a  memorial  of 
the  dead  and  living — of 
the  virtues  of  one,  of  the 


love  of  the  other.  There  it  will  stand  when  all 
who  have  contributed  to  and  witnessed  its  erection 
have  passed  away ;  when  the  sculptor's  hand  is 
pulseless,  and  the  hearts  of  those  who  now  be- 
hold his  cunning  work  have  ceased  to  beat.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Ballou  was  born  in  1771,  and  died  in 
1852 — a  long  life  vouchsafed  to  but  few  among 
the  sons  of  men.  Yet  to  the  last  his  mind  was 
active,  and  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death, 
he  was  constantly  occupied  in  the  sacred  duties 
of  his  calling.  The  very  copy  of  the  religious 
paper,  the  Trumpet,  which  announced  the  sad 
news  of  his  death,  contained  two  articles  from 
his  pen,  and  he  was  looking  forward  to  fulfilling 
engagements  to  preach  at  remote  places,  when 
the  summons  found  him.     "  Verily  he  was  at  his 


post  to  the  last,"  says  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  in 
a  beautiful  eulogy,  "  and  when  the  messenger 
came,  he  was  ready.  He  fell  in  the  full  armor  of 
God,  with  the  helmet  of  salvation  on  his  head, 
his  spotless  heart  covered  with  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  his  feet  shod  with  the  preparation 
of  the  gospel  of  peace.  In  one  hand  he  held 
the  shield  of  faith,  and  in  the  other  the  sword  of 
the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God — the  sword 
which  he  had  for  sixty  years  wielded  with  such 
success  in  his  multiplied  battles  with  error  and 
sin,  and  by  which  at  last  he  was,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  made  conqueror,  and  more  than  conquer- 
or, over  death  and  the  grave.  Verily  the  old 
man  died  as  he  had  lived,  faithful,  courageous, 
serene.,  victorious  to  the  last.        *        *        * 


STATUE   OF   HOSEA   BALLOU,  LATELY   ERECTED    AT    MOUNT   AUBURN. 


It  will  be  a  long  time  before  wo  shall  get  accus- 
tomed, in  our  associations  and  conventions,  to 
the  absence  of  that  venerable  form,  those  gray 
hairs,  and  that  voice  of  wisdom,  gcntlenoss  and 
love,  which  came  like  oil  on  the  troubled  waters 
of  debate,  and  drew  out  the  entangled  threads  of 
thought,  and  by  quaint  queries,  by  questions 
which  answered  themselves,  questions  plainer 
than  most  men's  answers,  penetrated  to  the  heart 
of  every  subject,  and  showed  us,  as  by  a  flash  of 
light,  the  exact  point  where  the  truth  lay.  We 
shall  often  desire  in  our  councils  his  presence, 
his  clear  thought,  his  persuasive  language,  his 
gentleness  of  manner  and  his  conclusive  logic." 
The  occasion  of  his  deatn  was  prolific  of  similar 
eulogies  from  the  pulpit  and  the  press.  "  A  great 
man  has  fallen,"  wrote 
the  editor  of  the  Trumpet. 
"  There  have  been  but 
few  such  men  as  Father 
Ballon.  We  can  truly  say 
that  those  who  knew  him 
best  loved  him  most. 
Those  who  had  heard  him 
preach  the  oftenest,  and 
who  had  read  the  most 
thoroughly  what  he  had 
written,  felt  more  than 
others  the  power  of  his 
mind,  and  were  more 
deeply  convinced  than 
others  that  he  was  intel- 
lectually, as  well  as  relig- 
iously and  morally.a  great 
man.  His  life  was  pro- 
tracted beyond  fourscore 
years  ;  he  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  health  and 
strength  through  that 
whole  time.  HewasneFer 
idle ;  he  worked  up  to  the 
last  week  c-f  his  life,  in 
the  harvest-fteld,  and  ac- 
tually died  with  the  sickle 
in  his  hand.  *  * 
For  ourselves  we  say, 
most  unreservedly,  wo 
never  knew  a  better  man. 
We  say  this  after  having 
lived  in  his  family,  under 
his  immediate  tuition,  and 
since  that  time  spent  more 
than  thirty  years  side  by 
side  with  him  'in  jour- 
neyings  often/  in  mutual 
consultations,  and  in  very 
frequent  interviews.  * 
There  remain  yet  to  be 
described  the  childlike 
simplicity  of  the  man  ;  his 
benevolence ;  his  blind- 
ness to  the  faults  of  others; 
his  open  eye  to  their  vir- 
tues; his  strong  sense  of 
rectitude ;  his  remarkable 
and  long-continued  habits 
of  justico;  his  wonderful 
mind,  so  clear,  so  strong 
to  the  last ;  his  eagle-eyed 
sagacity ;  his  strong  faith 
in  God  and  his  word — a 
faith  like  a  mountain  for 
its  towering  height  and 
firmness ;  his  devotion  to 
the  truth ;  his  love  of  the 
work  of  the  ministry  ;  his 
truly  religious  character ; 
hi6  susceptibility  to  deep 
devotional  feeling ;  his 
love  of  conventions  and 
associations  for  the  sea- 
sons of  public  worship 
they  gave  him  so  many 
opportunities  to  enjoy; 
his  love  of  conference 
meetings  ;  his  rjower  over 
the  people ;  his  closing 
sermons  at  conventions ; 
his  prayers  at  the  separa- 
tion, when  all,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female, 
clergy  and  laity,  would  be 
melted  into  tears.  Ah  ! 
who  shall  attempt  to  de- 
scribe all  these  thingB  V 
The  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ballou  is  full  of  instruc- 
tive lesions,  and  its  whole 
course  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

THE  ROADSIDE  INN: 

—  OE,  — 

THE  FORTUNES  AND  MISHAPS  OFJOIW  SMITH. 

[concluded.] 


BY    WALTER    CLARENCE. 

"  Thus  the  whole  affair  was  blown.  I  was 
'  Sir  John' d'  by  my  acquaintances,  and  was  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  my  fellow-shopmen  and  to 
the  customers,  as  well  as  to  the  crowds  that  hung 
about  the  shop  to  get  a  peep  at  me.  I  was 
obliged  to  resign  my  situation,  greatly  to  the  in- 
dignation of  my  father,  who  reprimanded  me 
severely.  I  lost  an  excellent  salary,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  London  for  some  months, 
until  the  affair  was  forgotten. 

"  Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  related  to  you  the 
particulars  of  the  first  trouble  of  serious  conse- 
quence, which  was  brought  about  more  in  conse- 
quence of  my  resemblance  to  another  person, 
and  my  very  common  name,  than  by  my  own 
silly  curiosity." 

"We  thanked  Mr.  Smith  for  the  pleasure  he 
had  afforded  us  in  relating  this  ludicrous  inci- 
dent, and  begged  him  to  proceed  with  the 
history  of  his  life. 

"  Ah,  gentlemen  !"  said  he,  "  what  I  have  next 
to  relate  involved  me  in  a  far  more  serious  diffi- 
culty. I  am  fearful  that  I  shall  weary  you  with 
the  long  detail ;  but  if — " 

"  Go  on,  by  all  means,  Mr.  Smith,"  we  inter- 
rupted in  chorus.  "  We  shall  be  delighted  to 
listen." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  John  Smith,  "  some  ten 
or  twelve  months  after  my  unfortunate  debut  at 
his  majesty's  drawing  room,  I  fell  in  love  with  a 
young  lady,  of  whom  it  is  not  speaking  too 
highly,  when  I  designate  her  as  the  most  charm- 
ing of  her  charming  sex.  My  love  was  recipro- 
cated. My  father  was  glad  to  learn  that  I  was 
anxious  to  settle  in  life,  and  joyfully  gave  his 
consent — all  the  more  joyfully  that  the  lady  had 
five  thousand  pounds  of  her  own,  which  she  had 
inherited  from  her  mother. 

"  My  father  promised  to  bestow,  on  the  day  of 
our  union,  tbft4rk£"sum  upon  rac?an<fit  was_ _ar-._ 
ranged^thatjt  should  go  into  business  on  my  own 
-"account  with  our  joint  capital.  Everything 
seemed  to  predict  a  joyons  wedding ;  but,  alas  ! 
fate,  and  my  unfortunate  name  and  face,  went 
against  me.  The  event  which  should  have  made 
me  the  happiest  of  men,  ruined  my  prospects  for 
life.     But  you  shall  hear — 

"  The  wedding  day  was  appointed.  A  party 
was  invited  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  at  my 
father's  house,  on  Clapham  Common,  where 
Julia — that  was  the  name  of  my  lovely  bride — 
and  I  were  to  reside  after  our  marriage,  until  we 
could  look  about  us  and  find  a  house  that  would 
suit  us.  Six  young  schoolfellows  of  my  Julia's 
were  chosen  by  her  to  act  the  part  of  bridesmaids. 
It  was  settled  who  among  our  friends  should  be 
witnesses  to  the  ceremony.  Everything  was  ar- 
ranged in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  We 
were  to  bo  married  in  St.  Mary  la  bonne  Church, 
exactly  at  twelve  at  noon.  The  fatlierof  my  Julia 
was  deputed  to  give  away  the  bride,  and  precisely 
at  a  quarter  to  twelve  o'c'ock,  six  coaches,  each 
drawn  by  four  horses,  the  horses  and  coachmen 
adorned  with  white  bridal  favors,  drew  up  before 
the  church  door. 

"  The  procession  entered  the  church,  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  altar,  where  the  clergyman  stood 
awaiting  us.  The  ceremony  was  commenced 
and  concluded  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  The 
remaining  needful  formalities  were  gone  through 
with ;  the  fact  of  the  marriage  having  taken 
place,  duly  attested,  and  I  clasped  my  Julia  in 
my  warm  embrace — my  own,  my  lovely,  loving 
bride. 

"That  was  my  first,  last  moment  of  unadul- 
terated happiness.  Since  then  my  life  has  been 
a  weary  burden  ;  an  hour  of  ease  has  occasion- 
ally sweetened  days  and  weeks  of  pain  and 
wretchedness  —  but  even  that  brief  hour  has 
been  embittered  by  anxious  thoughts  and  cor- 
roding cares,  which  I  could  not  banish  from  my 
memory. 

"  Before  we  had  fairly  re-seated  ourselves  in 
the  coach,  my  newly-made  bride  and  I,  to  return 
to  the  paternal  mansion,  a  messenger  appeared, 
breathless  with  haste,  at  the  door,  bearing  a  let- 
ter with  a  foreign  post-mark.  It  was  for  Julia, 
and  the  ominous  words,  deeply  underlined,  '  im 
mediate  attention  implored,'  appeared  on  the  left 
hand  corner.     The  messenger  had  sought  Julia 


in  her  father's  house,  and  failing  to  find  her,  had 
hastened  to  the  church.  Ilehad  just  returned  from 
abroad,  and  had  received  the  letter  at  Paris  from 
Vienna.  It  was  directed  to  his  care.  It  was  from 
Julia's  sister,  then  residing  at  Vienna  with  her 
husband,  the  foreign  partner  of  an  eminent  Ger- 
man house,  importers  of  dolls'  eyes,  in  the  city 
of  London. 

"  Julia,  with  trembling  hands,  broke  the  seal 
and  tore  off  the  envelope.  The  contents  were 
brief,  two  lines  only,  written  evidently  by  a  trem- 
bling, fluttering  hand : 

"  '  Come  to  me,  Julia,  my  sister — come  imme- 
diately, if  you  would  see  me  alive.     I  am  dying. 
Tour  loving  sister,  Agnes.' 

"Julia  dropped  the  letter  when  she  had  read 
these  lines,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  my  shoul- 
der, wept  bitterly,  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 

"'1  have  been  enjoying  myself,' she  sobbed 
forth.  '  I  have  been  thinking  of  marriage  and  a 
happy  future — I  have  actually  been  married — 
and  my  only  sister  is  dying  in  a  foreign  land  ! 
0,  how  selfish  I  have  been  !  But  I  must  hasten 
to  her  at  once — at  once.' 

"  This  was  a  sorry  ending  to  a  wedding  festi- 
val ;  the  love  that  should  have  poured  ont  like 
water  into  the  breastof  the  newly-made  husband, 
yearning  to  receive  it,  was  frozen  up  at  the  out- 
set. The  husband  was  forgotten  for  the  time 
being,  and  all  the  latent  affection  of  my  Julia's 
soul  was  given  to  the  absent,  dying  sister.  I 
could  not,  however,  complain.  The  grief  of  my 
beautiful  bride,  her  devoted  affection,  manifested 
in  words  of  deepest  tenderness,  were  so  many 
proofs  of  the  devoted  love  to  which  her  soul  was 
susceptible.  '  Some  day,'  I  thought,  ( this  undy- 
ing love  will  be  given  to  me.  I  will  wait,'  only 
— I  am  sure  that  you  will  sympathize  with  my 
feelings  at  that  period,  gentlemen — I  could  have 
wished  that  my  dear  sister-in-law  Agnes  had 
postponed,  until  some  future  period  of  our  mar- 
ried life,  this  severe  testing  of  her  younger  sister's 
affection. 

"  Post-chaises  must  be  hired.  We  must  start 
immediately  for  Dover,  en  route  for  the  continent. 
Julia  would  listen  to  nothing  else.  I  and  her 
father  and  two  of  her  bridesmaids  were  to  accom- 
pany her,  if  we  chose.  This  was  our  own  ar- 
rangement. She  would  have..  g&t&+3&f???aftn 
-""irht  shfr  eafedTso  all-absorbing  was  her  affec- 
tion for  her  sister,  so  eager  was  she  to  reach 
Vienna  before  that  only  Bister  breathed  her  last-. 
Her  anxiety  was  tenfold  increased,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  ignorance  of  her  sister's  malady. 
She  might  have  met  with  a  serious  accident  ! 
She  might —  There  was  no  saying  or  an- 
ticipating what  she  might  or  might  not  have 
done  ! 

"  In  less  than  an  hour,  trunks  were  packed 
and  corded,  two  post-chaises  were  at  the  door,  and 
we  were  ready  to  commenco  our  journey — my 
bridal  tour  !  What  a  mockery  !  Plying  post- 
haste, on  the  day  of  my  wedding,  to  the  bedside 
of  death — perhaps  ! 

"I  had  but  one  consolation — a  poor  one  in- 
deed. The  day,  I  hoped,  would  come  when 
these  heart-rending  trials  would  be  forgotten  in 
conjugal  happiness.  'Race  olim  meminisse  ju- 
vabit/  I  repeated  to  myself  lugubriously,  seeking 
relief  from  the  classics ;  for,  as  you  perceive,  gen- 
tlemen, I  had  not  yet  entirely  forgotten  the  Latin 
that  had  been  so  thoroughly  flogged  into  me  at 
school. 

"  Julia  and  her  two  bridesmaids  travelled  in 
one  post-chaise,  myself  and  Julia's  papa  in  the 
other.  This  was  Julia's  own  arrangement,  sore- 
ly against  my  will ;  but  only  just  out  of  church, 
and  under  such  circumstances,  I  could  not  insist 
upon  the  exercise  of  a  husband's  authority.  But 
we  travelled  all  night,  with  fresh  relays  of  horses, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  gentlemen, 
that  it  was  not  the  most  agreeable  manner  of 
passing  my  wedding-night,  particularly  as  my 
father-in-law  slept  uneasily  all  night  long,  and 
snored  frightfully. 

"Day-dawn  witnessed  our  cavalcade  entering 
the  ancient  town  of  Dover.  We  stopped  and 
alighted  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel.  Julia  would 
have  gono  on  board  the  packet  immediately  ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  rest  of  us,  as  it  then  ap- 
peared, for  we  were  hungry  and  tired — but  un- 
fortunately for  me,  as  you  will  shortly  discover 
— the  packet  did  not  sail  till  noon.  It  was  now 
scarcely  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

"  While  I  was  away  at  the  pier,  making  in- 
quiries and  securing  state  rooms  for  our  party — 
breakfast  in  the  meanwhile  being  prepared  at  the 
hotel — I  noticed  that  I  was  the  ohject  of  a  most 
intense  scrutiny  to  a  sharp,  vinegar-faced,  mid- 
dle aged  lady.     I  wondered  what  had  caused  her 


to  be  abroad  at  such  an  early  hour,  otherwise, 
her  evident  interest  in  roe  did  not  much  surprise 
nor  trouble  me.  I  was  used  to  such  observations 
by  this  time.  'The  old  lady  sees  in  me  a  re- 
semblance to  some  brother,  father,  uncle,  old  ad- 
mirer, or  former  friend/  I  thought,  and  then 
thought  no  more  of  the  matter;  but  I  noticed 
she  went  on  board  the  packet  when  I  left,  and 
spoke  to  the  captain.  '  Going  to  Paris  herself/ 
I  muttered,  as  I  strolled  back  towards  the  hotel. 
Just  as  I  was  entering  the  door,  I  chanced  to  turn 
my  head.  The  vinegar -faced  lady  was  close  be- 
hind me,  and  followed  me  in.  '  The  old  lady 
walks  fast/  thinks  I.  '  So  she  puts  up  at  the 
White  Hart,  as  well  as  ourselves." 

"  We  breakfasted,  and  then  I  strolled  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  castle,  built,  some 
say,  by  the  Romans.  I  was  by  myself.  Julia 
kept  her  own  apartment,  close  shut  up,  with  her 
bridesmaids,  and  my  father-in-law  was  sorely 
grieved  with  the  thought  of  his  elder  daughter's 
mysterious  sickness.  He  also  kept  his  room.  I 
noticed  two  tolerably  well-dressed  but  ruffianly- 
looking  fellows  closely  following  me,  as  I  as- 
cended the  hill  which  leads  to  the  castle,  but  it 
did  not  trouble  mo.  There  were  several  persons 
walking  in  the  same  direction.  Presently  the 
two  men  came  up  to  me  and  entered  into  a  con- 
versation, showing  their  ill-breeding  by  asking  a 
good  many  impertinent  questions  which  did  not 
concern  them;  but  I  was  too  low-spirited  to  re- 
sent their  impertinence,  and  having  nothing  to 
conceal,  I  answered  them  freely. 

"  Having  satisfied  my  curiosity,  I  returned  to 
the  hotel.  Lunch  was  prepared  for  our  party, 
and  for  other  guests  who  were  going  on  board 
the  packet,  and  we  left  the  hotel  and  walked 
slowly  to  the  pier.  Julia  and  her  bridesmaids 
and  my  father-in-law  went  on  board  the  packet, 
and  retired  to  the  cabin.  It  wanted  just  half  an 
hour  to  tho  time  appointed  for  sailing,  and  I 
walked  disconsolately  to  and  fro  on  the  pier.  At 
last  the  packet  was  hauled  out  to  the  pier-head, 
the  sails  were  loosed,  and  I  was  on  tho  point  of 
stepping  on  board  to  rejoin  my  bride,  when  I  was 
collared  by  the  two  ill-looking  ruffians  who  had 
followed  me  to  the  castle  during  the  forenoon. 

"  'What's  the  meaning  of  this,  fellows  ?'  said 
I,  iriui^iia'atly,  struggling  to  shake  myself  free. 
'  Unhand  me,  scoundrels.  Would  you  rob  mo 
on  the  pier,  in  broad  day  ?  LTnhand  mo,  I  say, 
or — ' 

"  '  Best  bo  civil,  and  go  'long  with  us  quiotly, 
roaster,'  said  one  of  the  men.  'Hard  words 
wont  do  you  no  manner  o'  good.' 

"  A  grinning  crowd  had  already  collected 
around  us.     I  appealed  to  their  sympathies. 

"  '  Release  me,  gentlemen  (God  save  the  mark)  I 
Release  me  from  the  grasp   of  these  villains. 

See !     My ,  the  packet's  off!     Stop  her,  for 

pity's  sake,  some  of  you  !  My  wife's  on  board ! 
I'm  a  free-born  Briton.  How  dare  you  keep  me 
from  my  wife  V 

"  This  touching  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  bystanders — a  crowd  of  fishermen  and  idlers 
— was  utterly  useless.  They  grinned  the  more, 
and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun.  I  looked  franti- 
cally after  tho  packet ;  her  sails  were  hoisted,  and 
she  was  already  several  hundred  yards  from  tho 
pier-end. 

"At  this  moment,  to  my  utter  amazement, the 
vinegar  faced  lady,  whom  I  had  observed  staring 
at  me  so  intently  in  the  morning,  elbowed  her  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  throwing  her  skinny  arms 
round  my  neck,  clasping  me  so  tightly  that  I 
was  nearly  choking,  burst  into  tears,  crying  out, 
amidst  her  sobs : 

"  (  0,  John  Smith — John  Smith — how  could 
you — could  you — could  you?' 

"  A  burst  of  execration  came  from  the  male 
portion  of  the  spectators,  while  several  females 
who  had  joined  the  crowd,  were  still  louder  in 
their  denunciations  ;  others  were  sobbing  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  vinegar-faced  lady. 

"  '  O,  if  he  war  mine  !'  cried  one — an  Amazo- 
nian fish-woman — thrusting  her  huge  fist  into  my 
face,  '  I'd  tear  his  eyes  out,  I  would,  the  nasty, 
dirty  wretch.' 

"'Ah!'  said  another,  less  demonstrative  in 
her  temperament.  'See,  tho  poor,  dear,  heart- 
broken critter  loves  him  still,  and  he  agoin  to 
leave  her,  arter  spendin'  all  her  fortin — and  the 
poor,  dear  children  too— all  for  that  pale-faced 
chit  as  is  going  off  in  the  packet  1  Bad  luck  to 
her  and  all  sich — and  she  sich  a  comforbel-look- 
ing  lady.  I  dunno  whar  men's  tastes  be,  for  my 
part.' 

"  'Let  me  go,  ruffians — fools  !'  I  cried,  strug- 
gling violently  ;  'that  woman  on  board  the  packet 
is  my  wife,' 


"  'His wife!  O  dear,  0  dear!  The  wicked- 
ness of  this  world — and  he  confesses  to  it !'  cried 
several  of  the  women  in  chorus. 

"  The  vinegar-faced  lady  uttered  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  fell  fainting  to  the  ground. 

"  'See,  the  brute's  knocked  the  poor  critter 
down  !'  cried  voices  from  the  crowd.  '  Shame, 
shame  !  Rush  in  at  him  ;  tear  him  to  pieces ; 
fling  him  over  the  pier.' 

"A  rush  was  made  towards  me.  The  officers, 
for  such  I  now  knew  they  were,  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  off  the  crowd,  and  preventing 
them,  from  putting  these  threats  into  execution, 
while  to  add  to  the  awkwardness  of  my  position, 
the  woman  who  had  fainted  had  recovered  her- 
self, and  assisted  by  some  sympathizing  bystand- 
ers, had  risen  to  her  feet.  Hearing  these  threats, 
and  observing  the  furious  demonstrations  of  the 
crowd,  she  cried  out,  '  No,  no,  don't  let  them 
harm  him,  officers  !'  and  again  seizing  me  by  the 
throat  so  tightly  that  I  gasped  for  breath,  she 
burst  anew  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  officers?'  said 
I,  as  calmly  as  I  could,  perceiving  that  violence 
on  my  part  was  of  no  manner  of  use. 

"  '  The  meaning,  master  V  said  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, sternly,  'Do  you  pretend  not  to  know? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  not  the  husband  of 
this  lady  ?' 

"  '  As  true  ns  there  is  justice  in  heaven !'  said 
I.  '  To  my  knowledge,  I  never  saw  the  lady 
until  this  morning.' 

"  The  officers  sneered,  and  winked  at  each 
other.  'He's  an  old  un/  said  one ;  '  he's  up  to 
this  sort  o'  game  more  nor  once.' 

"  '  Hear  to  him !  hear  to  him  1'  shrieked  the 
females,  who  were  by  far  the  most  demonstrative 
among  the  crowd,  '  he  denies  that  his  name  is 
Smith,  when  he  confessed  it  to  the  constables 
this  morning.    Ah-h-h,  the  wretch  !' 

"  *I  do  not  deny  any  such  thing/  1 6aid,  in- 
dignantly. 'My  name  is  Smith — John  Smith — 
and  I  have  never  done  anything  to  make  me 
ashamed  of  it.' 

"  'Now  he  confesses  it;  he  boasts  of  it;  he 
glories  in  his  wickedness.  Ah-h-h,  the  shame- 
faced villain !'  was  the  response  to  this  honest 
acknowledgment. 

'  'What  would  you  have,  good  people?'  said 
I,  *  You  cry^  shame  upon  mo,  first  for  denying 
that  my  name  is  Smith,  which  I  never  did,  and 
then — ' 

"'You're  a  liar!'  cried  a  voice  from  the 
crowd. 

"  '  No  sarmonizing  on  the  pier-head,  I  perte6ta 
agin  it/  cried  another.  And  a  daub  of  mud 
struck  me  in  the  face,  bunged  up  my  eyes  effec- 
tually, and  spattered  on  the  officers. 

"  The  latter  grew  angry,  and  began  to  threat- 
en the  crowd,  who  retorted,  and  the  fun  grew  fast 
and  furious. 

"  'Come,  Smith,'  said  one  of  the  constables, 
'  you  seo  the  folly  of  this.  Come  quietly  to  the 
watch-house,  and  if  you  can  explain  matters  to 
the  magistrate,  so  much  the  better  for  yourself; 
but  I  tell  you  it  looks  plaguy  black  against  you.' 

"  I  cast  a  longing  look  across  the  channel ; 
the  packet  was  far  away  at  sea.  0,  how  I  longed 
to  be  aboard  of  her  1  I  wondered  if  my  wife  and 
her  father  had  missed  me.  Perhaps  not  yet- 
Very  likely  they  believed  me  to  be  on  deck,  and 
would  not  find  out  their  mistake  until  they  had 
landed  on  the  pier  at  Calais.  And  then —  What 
would  they  think  ?  Most  likely  that  I  had  fallen 
overboard  and  was  drowned !  Almost  heart- 
broken, I  surrendered  myself  quietly  to  the 
constables,  and  was  conveyed  through  the 
streets  of  Dover,  past  the  White  Hart,  where 
I  had  put  up,  the  guests  and  the  landlord  and 
landlady  and  the  waiters  staringout  of  the  doors 
and  windows,  evidently  recognizing  me,  and  the 
crowd  following  and  hooting,  until  I  was  locked 
up  in  a  dark,  damp  cell  in  the  watch-house.  It 
was  only  then  that  I  fully  comprehended  that  I 
had  been  arrested  at  tho  instance  of  one  Mrs. 
John  Smith,  charged  with  having  deserted  her 
and  her  family  of  four  children,  after  having 
been  five  years  married  to  her,  and  with  carrying 
off  with  me  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds, 
which  had  been  left  to  my  wife  by  a  deceased 
uncle.  It  appeared  that  ten  long  years  had 
elapsed  since  I  had  taken  Prench  leave  of  my 
beloved  family ;  so,  as  I  was  then  in  my  twenty- 
seventh  year,  putting  the  years  of  married  life 
and  years  of  absence  together,  I  must  have  been 
married  iu  my  twelfth  year!  Ah,  you  may  laugh, 
gentlemen.  I'm  speaking  jocosely  about  the  af- 
fair myself,  just  now ;  but  it  was  no  joke  to  me, 
as  you'll  perceive  shortly. 

"  Towards  sunset  I  was  visited  in  my  cell  by 
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one  of  tho  constables.  Ho  camo  in  with  the 
jailor,  wlin  brought  mo  my  wretched  supper,  to 
httvo  a  chat  with  me,  und  cheer  mo  up,  lio  said. 
I  thanked  him,  and  asked  him  to  Hit  down  on  tho 
narrow  bed  of  straw  ;  but  I  would  rather  he  had 
kopt  away,     I  was  in  no  mood  for  talking. 

"  '  Master/  lie  began,  '  it's  not  for  mo  to  dls- 
henrton  ye ;  but  it's  11  pretty  sort  of  fix  yor  in.' 

"' I'm  guiltless  of  any  wrong/  Bald  I,  '  nnd 
I'll  provo  it  beforo  any  intelligent  magistrate. 
I'll  sue  for  damagCB  for  false  imprisonment.  I'm 
afreo-born  Briton,  and — ' 

"'0,  come  now,  stash  that  gibberish/  said 
the  constable  '  I  novor  seed  tho  cove  as  didn't 
swear  ho  was  as  innocent  as  a  lamb,  and  I  oilers 
raisjudgos  covos  as  talks  Hash  about  boin'  free- 
born  Britons,  and  sieh-liko  gammon.' 

"  '  Thoro  is  not,  there  cannot  bo  one  particle 
of  evidence  against  me  to  justify  this  usage/ 
said  I,  indignantly. 

"  'Bothor!'  exclaimed  tho  constable.  '  Beant 
thoro  tho  'dentirfercatiou  of  your  wife  ?  Beant 
thoro  ycr  own  confession  ?  You  ought  to  ha' 
been  more  fly,  man.  'Twan'tmuch  to  speak  on 
at  fust,  if  yon  hadn't  confessed  afore  everybody 
on  the  pier,  as  how  you  wor  marriod  to  the 
'ooman  as  is  gone  over  to  Calais  aboard  tho 
packet.  To  be  sure  you  confessed  to  me  and 
my  chum,  this  mornin',  up  at  the  castle,  as  you'd 
married  the  gal ;  but  nuther  Bill  nor  I  is  the 
chaps  to  'pear  agin  a  cove  in  ill-luck.  We  should 
ha'  kept  close  in  the  matter.  That  was  the  rea- 
son we  didn't  'rest  you  there  and  then.  "We 
thought  as  how  we'd  let  the  young  'ooman  get 
off  fust.  The  only  charge  yer  wife  brought  agin 
ycr  was  for  desartin'  her  and  the  children,  and 
cuttin'  stick  with  the  gal.  Now  it's  a  clear  case 
o'  bigamy,  by  yer  own  confession  afore  a  hun- 
dred witnesses.  She's  a  good  'ooman,  that  ere 
wifeo'yourn.  'Twer  a  cryin'  sin  to  run  away 
from  such  a  'ooman.  She's  been  a  takin'  on, 
mainly  about  yer,  since  yer  was  took  up.  She 
says,  sooner  than  yer  should  be  transported  for 
life  for  bigamy,  she'd  ha'  held  her  tongue,  and 
e'en  let  yer  go  off  with  the  gal — ' 

"  ' her  L*  said  I.     I  couldn't  help  the  oath 

from  coming  out  to  have  saved  my  life. 

"  'Ah,  you're  a  hard  un/  said  the  constable, 
shaking  his  head.  '  I  see  it  airit  o*  no  use  in 
talkin'  to  yer,  so  I'll  wish  yer  good-night.  Tou'll 
be  had  up  afore  the  magistrates  at  ten  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning/  So  saying,  the  constable 
left  the  cell,  and  shortly  after  he  had  gone,  I  was 
locked  up  for  the  night. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  relate  all  the 
manifold  horrors  of  that  dreadful  night.  Shortly 
after  my  untouched  breakfast  had  been  brought 
in,  in  the  morning,  the  turnkey  appeared  to  in- 
form me  that  the  court  was  open,  and  that  I 
must  go  with  him  before  the  magistrates. 

"  All  my  clothing  was  on  board  the  packet 
save  that  which  I  wore,  which  was  torn  and  dis- 
ordered, and  covered  with  dust,  in  the  scuffle  on 
the  pier  the  previous  day.  One  of  my  eyes  was 
half-closed  up  and  blackened,  by  the  lump  of 
mud  which  had  struck  me,  and  my  upper  lip  was 
severely  cut  somehow  during  the  struggle.  My 
face  and  the  bosom  of  my  shirt  were  stained  with 
blood  and  dirt,  and  the  collar  of  my  coat  had  been 
torn  off.  I  was  a  shocking  figure  to  appear  in 
court.  My  looks  were  sufficient  to  condemn  me 
unheard. 

"  '  I  can't  go  in  this  condition,'  I  said,  looking 
wofully  at  my  bedraggled  clothing — but  not  hav- 
ing the  least  idea  how  disgustingly  dirty  and 
blood-stained  my  face  was. 

"  *  You  must,  and  that  directly,'  said  the  turn- 
key, sulkily.  '  You  should  ha'  thought  of  that 
afore.' 

"Remonstrance  was  ot  no  use.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  appear  before  a  crowded  court — for  the 
particulars  of  the  arrest  on  the  pier,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  I  was  about  to  fly  the  country,  had 
become  known  to  everybody  in  the  little  seaport. 
There  was,  consequently,  a  great  desire  to 
see  the  'gallant,  gay  Lothario.'  The  ladies  were 
especially  curious ;  and,  when  I  made  my  appear- 
ance— being  nothing  to  brag  of  at  the  best  of 
times — ragged  and  begrimmed  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  black  eye,  and  a  swollen  and  bloody  face 
and  dishevelled  hair,  so  groat  was  the  disap- 
pointment, that  the  spectators  could  not  refrain 
from  an  audible  expression  of  it. 

"  '  Well/  whispered  a  lady  on  the  magistrates' 
bench, 'there's  no  accounting  for  tastes;  but  it 
must  bo  a  strange  woman  who  would  run  away 
with  such  a  villanous  scarecrow  at  that.* 

"' If  I  were  his  wife,  I  should  think  myself 
well  rid  of  him,'  said  another. 

"  '  But  the  poor  children/  interrupted  a  third. 


"  *  Silence  in  tho  court  I'  criod  the  presiding 
magistrate  ;  hut  I  could  perceive  that  the  three 
magistrates  on  tho  honch  were  predisposed 
against  mo. 

"I  was  chargod  with  the  crimo  of  deserting 
my  wifo  and  family,  by  tho  vinegar- farod  woman, 
who  unfortunately  had  married  one  John  Smith. 
This,  gentlemen,  you  aro  awaro  of  already. 

"Amidst  many  sobs  nnd  tears,  which  affected 
both  court  and  spectators,  who  sympathized 
deoply  with  her,  Mrs.  Smith  swore  to  my  iden- 
tity. '  Sho  could  not  bo  mistaken,'  she  said, 
'  notwithstanding  he  had  been  ton  yoars  absent 
from  her,  in  tho  husband  with  whom  sho  had 
passod  five  happy  years  of  her  wedded  lift).' 
Four  childron,  from  ton  to  fourteen  years  old, 
were  produced,  and  asked  by  tho  magistrate  if  I 
was  thoir  father  ? 

"  '  Yes/  said  they  all,  blubbering  and  stam- 
mering amidst  their  tears ;  and  tho  youngest,  a 
chuckle-headed  boy,  with  an  enormously  largo 
mouth  and  a  flatjiose  and  carrot ty  hair,  and  a 
dirty  faco  in  the  bargain,  seized  with  a  6udden 
impulso  of  filial  affection,  ran  to  me  and  caught 
me  by  tho  hand,  kissing  it,  and  calling  upon  mo 
in  piteous  accents  to  come  home  to  mammy. 
Tho  court  and  spectators  were  affected  to  tears. 
Some  ladies  wept  audibly,  and  others  said  that 
the  hideous,  slobbering  urchin  was  the  very 
image  of  his  father  1  They  would  perceive  tho 
relationship  anywhere.     This  was  too  bad! 

"  I  pleaded  my  youth,  and  asked  how  I,  then 
only  twenty-seven,  could  have  married  Mrs. 
Smith  fifteen  years  before — in  my  twelfth  year  ! 
My  plea  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  derision.  I 
was  told  by  the  presiding  magistrate  that  I  was 
telling  a  falsehood  regarding  my  age,  and  that  I 
knew  it.  I  was  fifty  years  old,  if  I  was  a  day. 
Gentlemen,  I  grant  that  in  my  youthful  days  I 
looked  much  older  than  I  was  ;  but  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  I  appeared  in  that  court,  it  would 
have  puzzled  Solomon  to  have  guessed  my  age. 
'The  case  of  cruel  and  unnatural  desertion  of  an 
amiable  wife  and  interesting  family  is  fully  made 
out  against  you,  John  Smith/  said  the  presiding 
magistrate.  '  Were  this  all — and  this  was  the  sole 
charge  made  against  you,  in  the  first  instance — 
I  should  merely  commit  you  to  prison  until  you 
could  find  bonds  for  the  future  support  of  your 
wife  and  family ;  but  a  grave  charge  has  since 
been  preferred  against  you.  You  have,  by  your 
own  confession,  been  guilty  of  bigamy,  in  marry- 
ing a  Becond  wife  while  this  lady  now  in  court  is 
still  living.  A  few  years  ago  the  penalty  of  this 
crime  was  death  ;  now,  the  humanitarian  dispo- 
sition of  the  age  has  struck  it  from  the  list  of 
capital  crimes ;  but  if  you  are  really  guilty  of 
this  crime,  you  will  be  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.  I  will  simple  ask  you  one  question : 
Are  you  married  to  that — that — person  who 
came  with  you  to  Dover,  and  sailed  in  the  packet 
yesterday  for  Calais  V 

"  '  I  am,  sir,'  said  I,  boldly  ;  '  and  to  her — to 
that  lady  only  have  I  been  married.  I  was  mar- 
ried only  the  day  before  yesterday,  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Mary  la  Bonne,  London.7 

"  There  was  a  piercing  shriek  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  witness  box.  Mrs.  Smith  had  uttered  the 
shriek,  and  fallen  senseless  to  the  floor. 

"  '  The  brute  1  the  unblushing,  audacious 
scoundrel !'  I  heard  uttered  by  female  lips, 
amidst  the  bustle  which  the  accident  occasioned. 

"  '  You  seem  callous  to  every  honorable  sen- 
timent or  kindly  feeling,  John  Smith/  said  the 
magistrate,  when  the  bustle  had  in  some  degree 
subsided.  'I  shall  simply  commit  your  to  the 
county  goal,  at  Maidstone,  to  take  your  trial  for 
bigamy.  You  stand  fully  committed.  Consta- 
bles, remove  the  prisoner.' 

"  I  was  taken  to  Maidstone  that  night,  heavily 
ironed,  and  lodged  in  the  county  goal.  My 
first  act  was  to  write  to  my  father,  for  I  had  no 
money,  save  a  few  pounds,  and  no  other  relative 
or  friend  living.  He  at  least  could  prove  the  date 
of  my  birth,  and  thus  at  once  clear  me  of  this 
absurd  charge. 

"Two  days  passed  away;  on  the  third  came  a 
letter  from  my  father's  housekeeper.  The  first 
portion  wras  full  of  moral  advice.  She  evidently 
believed  me  guilty,  and  upbraided  me  for  con- 
cealing my  marriage  from  my  father  and  friends. 
I  passed  all  this  over,  and  read  the  few  last  lines. 
My  father  had  read  a  garbled  account  of  my  ar- 
rest in  the  London  papers.  It  was  a  fit  subject 
for  apoplexy.  He  had  been  immediately  seized 
with  a  fit  of  that  terrible  disease,  and,  in  spite  of 
every  endeavor  to  revive  him,  he  had  never  re- 
covered his  senses  or  opened  his  lips.  Ho  died 
an  hour  prior  to  the  writing  of  this  letter.  Tho 
letter  fell  from  my  hands,  and  I  sunk  to  the 


floor,  itQptfied  with  grief.  It  wai  a  ww  I  bi  tore 
i  sufficiently  recovered  to  recollect  the  difficul- 
ties of  my  position.     Counsel  cnlled  upon  me. 

My  father  hml  IWi.  niuii.y  Ih-Imim]  him.  They 
wero  eager  to  tuko  up  my  causo  and  plead  my 
caso,  and  with  one,  whoso  appearance  pleased 
mo,  I  eagerly  closed. 

"  Time  passed  on  ;  my  counsel  buoyed  my 
spirits  up  with  strong  hopes  of  success  ;  but  tho 
day  beforo  that  appointed  for  triul,  on  being 
closely  pressed,  ho  confessed  that  ho  saw  little 
prospect  of  procuring  my  acquittal. 

"  '  /  fully  bclicvo  in  your  innocence/  said  be, 
'  more  from  your  manner — I  judge  a  good  deal 
from  that — than  from  your  asseverations — ' 

"  '  But,  my  dour  sir/  said  I, '  I  am  only  twenty- 
seven  years  old !  The  thing  is  absurd,  im- 
possible !' 

"  '  I  believe  you,  Mr.  Smith/  said  tho  counsel ; 
'  hut  I  must  acknowledge,  if  I  had,  as  a  total 
Btranger  who  had  never  seen  you,  been  asked  to 
guess  your  ago,  I  should  say  forty.  Pardon  me. 
It  may  be  from  anxiety  of  mind,  but  you  really 
appear  to  have  reached  that  ago.  Can  you  think 
of  no  one  who  knew  you  as  a  child  ?  Where 
were  you  at  school  V 

"  '  At  Ashford/  said  I.  *  The  school  no  longer 
exists — the  schoolmaster  is  dead.* 

"  '  Hem !'  exclaimed  tho  counsel,  thoughtfully. 
'It  is  very  unfortunate.  It  is  as  if  there  were 
some  fatality  attached  to  you.  Now  if  the  church 
where  you  had  been  christened  had  not  been 
burned  down,  and  all  the  records  destroyed,  the 
course  would  be  plain  enough.' 

"  'But  it  is  destroyed/  said  I,  '  so  it's  of  no 
use  thinking  about  that.  Have  you  received  no 
answer  to  the  letter  you  wrote  to  my  father-in- 
law  1  He  may  have  written  to  you  though  he  will 
not  write  to  me.' 

"  '  I  have.  The  old  gentleman  writes  that  he 
will  keep  out  of  the  way,  and  not  appear  against 
you,  for  his  daughter's  sake ;  but  he  is  confident 
of  your  guilt,  and  will  not  receive  nor  allow  his 
daughter  to  receive  any  further  communication 
from  you  or  me.  He  says  it  was  the  finger  of 
Providence  that  directed  him  and  his  daughter 
to  Vienna,  when  the  marriage  of  the  latter  had 
not  proceeded  beyond  the  ceremony  at  church — 
for  there  really  was  nothing  seriously  the  matter 
with  his  oldest  child.  When  they  reached  Vi- 
enna, they  found  her  quite  well  and  cheerful — 
the  happy  mother  of  a  beautiful  female  child.' 

"  '  And  her  confounded  foolish  fancies  led  me 
into  this  scrape  !'  said  I. 

"  '  I  was  thinking  of  advertising/  said  the 
counsel ;  'but  to  advertise  for  some  person  who 
knew  the  date  of  the  birth  of  John  Smith,  son 
of  John  and  Mary  Smith,  of  London,  would  be 
simply  ridiculous.  I  should  receive  dates  speci- 
fying all  hours  of  the  day  for  the  last  fifty  years  ! 
You  don't  know  the  name  of  the  street  in  which 
you  were  born  V 

"  '  No — nor  the  parish.  I  only  know  that  I 
have  heard  it  was  in  the  city  of  London.' 

"  '  Well,  Mr.  Smith,'  said  the  counsel,  rising 
to  retire,  '  recollect  the  trial  comes  off  to-morrow. 
Keep  your  spirits  up,  and  hope  for  the  best.  It  is 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  public  opinion  is 
strongly  against  you.  It  is  said  your  reprobate 
conduct  has  reduced  your  first  wife  to  poverty, 
and  cast  your  children  loose  upon  the  world ; 
has  ruined  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  family  of 
your  second  wife,  and  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  and  has 
brought  the  gray  hairs  of  your  father  in  sorrow 
to  the  grave.  But  keep  your  heart  up,  Mr. 
Smith;  be  as  hopeful  and  cheerful  as  possible. 
Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams.' 

"  '  Avaunt,  Job's  comforter!'  I  exclaimed,  as 
the  sound  of  the  heavy  iron  door  swinging  to, 
and  the  rattle  of  the  bolt  smote  my  ears.  'Be 
cheerful — keep  my  heart  up  !     I  shall  go  mad  !' 

"  The  morrow,  the  dread  day  of  trial,  came. 
I  was  arraigned  before  the  court.  The  room  was 
crowded  with  spectators.  The  curiosity  of  the 
county  had  been  awakened. 

"  I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  long  detail  of  tho 
trial.  The  clergyman,  who  married  Mrs.  Smith 
ten  years  before,  swore,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  to  my  identity  with  her  husband. 
The  woman  herself  was  an  unwilling  witness  to 
the  same  effect,  and  so  wero  some  dozen  or  more 
persons  who  had  known  her,  or  resided  near  her, 
at  that  period  of  her  life,  and  until  the  day  her 
husband  had  left  her.  The  woman  who  had 
nursed  the  children  was  most  positive,  and  the 
court  was  compelled  to  restrain  her  tongue.  She 
commenced  to  denounce  me  before  the  judge, 
jury  and  spectators.  Only  two  witnesses  were 
doubtful.     One  old  farmer  swore  that  ho  believed 


I  was  Mrs.  Smith's  husbund,  but  I  looked  un- 
commonly like  Mr.  Wilkms,  who  used  to  keep 
school  in  the  house  a  top  o'  the  bill,  and  another 
—his  neighbor — swore  that  if  I  wasn't  Mrs. 
Smith's  husband,  I  was  plaguy  like  to  Mr.  Spratt 
tho  milkman,  who  lived  in  the  valley  at  the  foot 
of  tho  hill.  He  know'd  Schoolmaster  Wilkins, 
and  he  didn't  think  I  war  a  hit  like  him. 

"  My  own  assertions  as  to  my  age  only  pro- 
voked a  sneer.  Tho  judge  as  much  as  told  me 
I  was  tolling  a  falsehood  ;  and  when  my  counsel 
spoko  of  tho  church  in  which  I  had  been  chris- 
tened having  unfortunately  been  burned  to  the 
ground,  and  tho  records  destroyed,  although  tho 
statement  was  perfectly  correct  in  every  particu- 
lar, it  only  provoked  n  contemptuous  smiio  from 
judge,  court  and  spectators,  and  a  remark  from 
the  king's  advocate  to  the  effect  that  it  was  a 
very  convenient  accident,  but,  unfortunately  for 
me,  it  would  not  serve  the  purpose  intended. 

"  The  result  was  that  I  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  to 
one  of  the  penal  colonies,  and  my  father's  prop- 
erty, there  being  no  other  heirs,  was  confiscated 
by  the  crown. 

"  I  should  weary  you,  gentlemen,"  continued 
the  outside-stage-traveller,  "  wero  I  to  relate  a 
tithe  of  the  mishaps  that  have  befallen  mo  in 
consequence  of  my  too  common  patronymic,  and 
my  unlucky  resemblance  to  others.  After  my 
return  from  the  penal  colony,  I  went  to  Russia, 
having  heard  that  there  was  a  good  opening  there 
for  an  engineer.  I  had  learned  that  trade  during 
my  seven  years'  imprisonment,  and  was  banished 
to  Siberia  for  life,  on  account  of  my  resemblance 
to  one  John  Smith,  a  German  insurrectionist. 
After  the  expiration  of  five  years,  the  real  John 
Smith  was  arrested,  and  I  was  graciously  par- 
doned by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  ! 

"  But  I  will  say  no  more.  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Newmarket  to  answer  an  adver- 
tisement, from  which  I  learn  that  an  elder 
brother,  who  left  England  when  a  boy,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of,  has  died,  and  I  am 
sole  heir  of  his  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Here  I  am  storm-bound.  I  feel  certain 
that  some  other  John  Smith  will  assert  his  false 
claim,  and  get  the  money." 

The  narrative  was  finished ;  the  landlord 
served  our  humble  dinner,  and,  to  our  great  joy, 
after  dinner  a  thaw  set  in.  The  next  morning 
we  resumed  our  journey,  and  soon  reached 
Newmarket. 

John  Smith's  presentiment  of  coming  evil  did 
not  deceive  him.  He  was  opposed  by  another 
John  Smith,  and  for  several  years  was  involved 
in  the  intricacies  and  uncertainties  of  the  law. 
But  fortune  at  length  grew  weary  of  persecuting 
him.  He  was  the  victor  after  the  long  contest, 
and  became  at  once  a  wealthy  man.  And  now 
the  fickle  jade  began  to  heap  with  favors  the  man 
over  whom  she  had  tyrannized  for  many  years. 
The  guilty  husband  of  the  deserted  Mrs.  Smith 
confessed  to  his  guilt,  on  his  death-bed,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  one  John  Smith  had  been  un- 
justly convicted  of  the  crime  of  bigamy,  through 
his  (the  dying  man's)  desertion  of  bis  wife.  A 
tardy  acknowledgement  of  John  Smith's  inno- 
cence was  made,  and  his  father's  estate  was  re- 
stored to  him.  Julia,  his  maiden  bride,  who  had 
retained  her  love  for  her,  as  she  supposed,  guil- 
ty husband,  saw  in  the  papers  the  public  acknowl- 
edgement, and  immediately  hastened  to  him, 
was  joyfully  received,  and  ever  after  lived  with 
him,  at  Ichabod  Manor,  the  estate  he  purchased 
and  named  after  the  uncle  who  had  made  him  his 
heir.  And  now  the  old  story  of  his  being 
knighted  by  George  the  Fourth  was  resuscitated. 
He  had  really  been  knighted,  though  in  mistake. 
The  neighbors  began  to  style  him  Sir  John  Smith 
— at  first  jocosely,  but  the  title  stuck  to  him,  and 
as  Sir  John  and  Lady  Smith  of  Ichabod  Manor 
were  he  and  Julia  known,  until  they  died  within 
a  few  weeks  of  each  other,  about  ten  years  age. 
They  left  no  issue,  and  a  nephew  of  Lady  Smith 
is  now  the  Lord  of  Ichabod  Manor. 


POINTLESS  SER3IONS. 

In  one  of  his  discourses  John  Newton  has  this 
pithy  remark:  "Many  sermons,  ingenious  of 
their  kind,  may  be  compared  to  a  letter  put  in 
the  post-office  without  a  direction.  It  is  address- 
ed to  nobody,  owned  by  nobody,  and  if  a  hun- 
dred were  to  read  it,  not  one  of  them  would 
think  himself  concerned  in  the  contents.  Such, 
whatever  excellence  it  may  have,  lacks  the  chief 
requisite  of  a  sermon.  It  is  like  a  sword  which 
has  a  polished  blade,  a  jewelled  hilt,  a  gorgeous 
scabbard,  but  yet  will  not  cut,  and  therefore,  for 
real  use  is  uo  sword.  The  truth  proporly  pre- 
sented, has  an  edge;  it  pierces  to  the  dividiig 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit ;  it  is  a  discerner  u( 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
HOPE    ON— HOPE    EVER! 


When  ■with  the  world,  in  deadly  strife,  thy  eoul, 
Face  unto  face,  with  wilderlog  jar  is  brought, 

Thy  thoughts  with  virtue's  calmness  then  control, 
And  hope  and  wait,  for  so  the  conflict's  short. 

Be  not  dismayed,  0,  trembliog  heart! 

To  tread  the  path  which  worthier  feet  have  trod, 
But  firm  and  steadfast,  nobly  act  thy  part, 

Alone  reliant  on  thyself  and  God. 

What  though  thick  trials  in  thy  path  are  strewed, 
And  ead  misfortune  o'er  thy  prospect  lowers. 

To  wealth  and  fame  there  is  no  other  road, 
The  path  to  bright  success  ne'er  led  through  shaded 
bowers. 

Go  boldly  forth,  nor  fear  the  event  shall  prove 
Thy  struggles  bootless  and  thy  patience  vain ; 

But  where  thy  duty  leads,  there  trusting  go, 
And  hope  and  wait  and  strive,  and  ne'er  complain. 

Deem  not  thine  is  the  only  heart  depressed, 
But  with  thy  striving  brothers  sj  mpathize  and  live ; 

Then  let  thy  soul  for  them  expand,  nor  iest 
Absorbed  within  thyself,  but  having,  give. 

So  shall  thy  trust  be  crowned  with  virtue's  sure  reward, 

And  earthly  good  shall  follow  in  its  train  ; 
And  conquered  foes  thy  honors  shall  award, 
And  friends  rejoice,  nor  in  thy  fall  complain. 


THE  MANEUVERING  AUNT. 

BY  MBB.   CAROLINE   OKNE. 

"Maboia,"  said  Mrs.  Allerton  to  her  niece, 
"  I  shall  expect  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  ap- 
pear to  advantage  at  Mrs.  Rowland's  party  this 
evening." 

"  Why,  aunt  V 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  Is  not  Algernon  Lyndon  to 
be  there  V 

"I  think  it  probable  that  he  will." 

"And  is  not  that  sufficient  reason  for  you  to 

call  into  requisition  all  your  powers  of  pleasing1?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  at  particular 

pains  to    please    him,    more  than    any    other 

person." 

"  "What  a  girl  you  are !  Don't  you  know  that 
one  day  he  will  come  into  possession  of  one  of 
the  most  princely  fortunes  in  the  country  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  so,  and  that  is  the  reason — or 
at  least  one  of  the  reasons,  why  I  am  determined 
to  take  no  more  pains  to  please  him  than  any 
one  else.  I  should  feel  it  to  be  a  degradation  to 
enter  the  lists  with  a  score  of  young  ladies,  who 
will  not  blush  to  play  to  the  lead  of  their  ma- 
nceuvering  mamas,  tor  the  chance  of  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  elegant  establishment." 
"But  Algernon  Lyndon — his  golden  expecta- 
tions out  of  the  question — is  a  prize  of  himself. 
He  is  handsome,  noble-looking,  accomplished, 
and,  it  is  said,  of  perfectly  correct  habits." 

"I  dare  say  he  is  well  enough,  though  I  will 
freely  confess  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  like 
him.  It  is  now  about  a  week  Bince  he  returned 
from  his  European  tour,  and  in  that  time  I  have 
become  fairly  surfeited  with  hearing  his  praises, 
the  more  so  from  knowing  that  it  is  the  wealth 
he  has  in  prospect,  not  his  worth,  which  inspires 
them." 

"  I  regret  that  your  antagonism  is  so  easily 
roused.  If  Algernon  Lyndon  should  be  made 
aware  of  this  trait  in  your  character,  it  would  at 
once,  I  have  no  doubt,  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  all  your  attractions.  If  you  had  heard 
people  speak  disparagingly  of  him,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  it  by  this  time  you  had  exhausted  all  the 
figures  of  rhetoric  in  his  defence." 

"It  is  not  improbable— and  as  to  what  you 
term  the  antagonism  of  my  character,  if  by  it 
you  mean  a  resolution  not  to  place  myself  on  a 
level  with  those  who  employ  themselves  in  weav- 
ing nets  for  the  entanglement  of  every  young 
gentleman  they  meet  in  society  who  is  considered 
an  eligible  match,  I  can  only  say  that  I  think  it 
more  worthy  of  praise  tban  censure." 

"Any person  who  was  ever  acquainted  with 
James  Walsingham,  might  know  that  you  were 
his  daughter.  He  might  have  had  the  title  of 
'  honorable '  prefixed  to  his  name,  if  he  had  not 
been  so  afraid  of  earning  the  character  of  an 
office-seeker." 

"  If  the  title  was  never  placed  before  his  name, 
it  belonged  to  his  character,  and  was  proved  by 
bis  conduct,  every  day  of  his  life." 

"  Brother  James,  as  you  say,  was  an  honorable 
man,  but  he  had  little  worldly  wisdom,  a  defi- 
ciency which  makes  the  trust  I  have  assumed,  as 
regards  yourself,  one  of  great  responsibility.  As 


I  have  little  or  nothing  to  give  yon  myself,  I  feel 
bound  to  do  my  best  to  bring  about  a  match  be- 
tween you  and  some  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
position." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  just  let  things  take  their  nat- 
ural course,  and  I  dare  say  they  will  come  out 
right  in  the  end.  Toung  men  are  not  half  so 
blind  as  they  are  supposed  to  be,  and  do  not,  if 
the  truth  be  known,  at  all  relish  being  angled 
for." 

"  There  I  agree  with  you,  but  it  is  not  every 
one  that  can  handle  such  delicate  matters  as  I 
can.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  your  cousin  Jane 
would  not  have  married  the  wealthy  man  she 
did.  She  was  not  like  you — she  was  willing  to 
be  advised  in  so  important  an  affair.  Come,  it 
is  time  for  you  to  decide  on  what  dress  to  wear 
this  evening." 

"  I  have  already  decided.  I  shall  wear  the 
same  that  I  wore  at  Mrs.  "Ward's  soiree." 

"  That  plain  dress  1  Well,  I  see  that  you  are 
determined  to  make  yourself  look  like  a  fright." 
She  came  near  adding,  "  I  wonder  what  Alger- 
non Lyndon  will  think  !"  but  imagining  that  the 
remark  might  influence  her  niece  to  dress  still 
plainer,  she  prudently  suppressed  it. 

Marcia  Walsingham,  when  her  toilette  was 
completed,  instead  of  looking  like  a  fright,  never 
appeared  better,  for  hers  was  a  style  of  beauty 
which  needed  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament; 
and  had  she  been  as  anxious  as  her  aunt  to  see 
Algernon  Lyndon  kneeling  at  her  shrine,  she 
could  not  have  adopted  a  more  judicious  course. 
Mrs.  Allerton  thought  differently.  She  imagined 
that  gorgeous  robes,  and  the  flash  and  glitter  of 
jewelry,  did  great  execution  when  there  were 
heart?  to  conquer. 

It  had  been  Mrs.  Allerton's  intention  to  arrive 
at  Mrs.  Rowland's  party  fashionably  late,  but  the 
obstinacy  of  her  niece  relative  to  dressing  so 
plainly,  caused  her  to  alter  her  mind,  and  she  and 
Miss  Walsingham  were  among  the  first  who 
were  ushered  into  the  brilliant  and  luxurious 
apartments. 

In  about  fifteen  minutes  the  guests  began  to 
arrive  in  rapid  succession.  Though  Marcia  did  not 
hear  the  namo  of  Algernon  Lyndon  announced, 
she  was  soon  aware  of  his  presence,  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  a  number  of  ladies,  each  of 
whom  had  one  or  more  unmarried  daughters, 
pressed  towards  the  spot  where  be  stood.  He  had 
not  been  overrated,  even  by  her  aunt,  as  to  his 
personal  appearance,  she  was  obliged  to  confess 
to  herself ;  and,  as  from  time  to  time  curiosity 
prompted  her  to  observe  him,  she  could  not  help 
imagining  that  she  detected  a  certain  expression 
of  countenance,  which  showed  that  be  knew  and 
rightly  appreciated  the  motives  of  those  who  paid 
him  such  flattering  attention. 

Mrs.  Allerton,  mortified  on  account  of  Mar- 
cia's  plain  dress,  for  some  time  kept  aloof  from 
the  circle  surrounding  him,  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  mamas  and  their  daughters,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  aunts  and  nieces.  But  for  her  it 
was  a  magic  one,  and  she  was  drawn  towards  it 
slowly  yet  irresistibly.  She  had  on  a  former  oc- 
casion been  introduced  to  Lyndon,  and  she  was 
much  flattered  at  finding  that  he  at  once  recog- 
nized her. 

"Is  your  niece,  Miss  Walsingham,  present  V 
inquired  Mrs.  Rustlin,  one  of  the  ladies  who 
helped  to  form  the  circle,  at  whose  6ide  stood 
Malvina,  her  daughter,  a  young  lady  of  brilliant 
complexion,  with  a  jewelled  bandeau  sparkling 
amid  her  raven  hair. 

"  She  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Allerton,  in  a  con- 
strained manner,  as  she  mentally  contrasted  the 
rich  and  showy  dress  of  the  sparkling  beauty 
near  her,  and  that  of  Marcia. 

"  0, 1  see  her  now,"  said  Mrs.  Rustlin.  "  She 
is  deeply  engaged  in  conversation  with  that  anti- 
quated old  lady,  who  looks  as  if  she  came  out 
of  the  ark  that  we  were  speaking  about  just 
now." 

"  I  cannot,  for  my  part,"  said  Malvina,  "  im- 
agine where  Mrs.  Rowland  picked  her  up,  and 
after  finding  her,  it  appears  to  me  still  stranger 
why  she  invited  her  to  her  party.  One  thing  is 
certain — it  is  not  because  she  is  either  useful  or 
ornamental." 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Algernon  Lyndon,  "that 
Mrs.  Rowland  invited  her  from  motives  of  phi- 
lanthropy." 

"  If  so,"  said  Malvina,  "  sho  carries  her  ideas 
of  philanthropy  to  an  extent  which  I  should  call 
quixotic.  I  don't  think  that  a  lady  ha6  a  right 
to  invite  such  an  ancient-looking  specimen  of 
humanity  to  mar  the  tout  ensemble  of  a  brilliant 
and  select  party." 

"  There  is  no  knowing,"  said  Lyndon,  "  but 


that  the"  ancient4ooking  specimen  of  humanity 
in  question  may  be  richly  endowed,  both  morally 
and  intellectually.  At  least,  one  might  so  infer 
from  the  sustained  and  animated  conversation 
between  her  and  the  young  lady  near  her — Miss 
Walsingham,  I  think  you  called  her." 

"No  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  by  that," 
said  Malvina,  lowering  her  voice  so  as  not  to  be 
overheard  by  Mrs.  Allerton ;  "  for,  Miss  Wal- 
singham takes  pride  in  acting  differently  from 
other  people.  If  she  should  happen  to  take  it 
into  her  head,  she  would  be  sociable  with  a 
beggar." 

"  Not  because  of  her  humility,  I  assure  you," 
said  Mrs.  Rustlin,  drawing  near  and  speaking  in 
the  same  subdued  tone  of  voice,  "  for,  in  addition 
to  her  being  odd,  never  was  there  a  person 
prouder,  or  more  self-conceited.  Were  it  not  so, 
she  would  never  have  thought  of  dressing  so 
plainly  this  evening.  Were  I  in  Mrs.  Rowland's 
place,  I  should  consider  it  anything  but  compli- 
mentary for  a  guest  to  appear  attired  with  such 
nunlike  simplicity." 

"  You  forget  that  her  beauty  is  of  the  regularly 
classic  order,  and  will,  therefore,  permit  of  a  se- 
vere simplicity  of  style,  as  regarda  costume," 
said  Malvina,  with  a  toss  of  head. 

"I suspect  your  pa  would  not  much  care  if 
your  beauty  was  the  regularly  classic  order," 
said  her  mother,  "if  it  permits  the  absence  of  all 
ornaments.  Jewelry,  particularly  diamonds,  is 
rather  expensive,"  she  added,  glancing  at  the 
bandeau  which  glittered  amid  her  daughter's  lux- 
uriant tresses." 

"  Mrs.  Allerton,"  said  Malvina,  rather  ab- 
ruptly addressing  that  lady,  "we  have  been  won- 
dering who  that  queer-looking  person  is  your 
niece  appears  to  be  on  such  intimate  terms  with. 
Perhaps  you  can  enlighten  us." 

"No — I  never  saw  her  before,"  was  Mrs.  Al- 
lerton's reply. 

"Let  her  be  who  she  will,  she  must,  I  think, 
have  something  extremely  fascinating  about 
her,"  said  Mrs.  Rustlin,  "  for  Miss  Walsingham 
appears  perfectly  spell-bound." 

"  The  spell  lies  in  that  natty  little  cap  of 
hers,  I  suspect,"  said  Malvina,  tittering.  "  It 
must,  without  doubt,  be  a  fresh  importation  from 
Paris." 

Mrs.  Allerton  bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  yet 
angry  as  she  felt  with  her  niece,  and  hopeless  as 
she  considered  her  case,  as  respected  ber  making 
a  favorable  impression  on  Algernon  Lyndon,  sho 
was  determined  to  do  what  she  could  for  her. 

"I  assure  you,  Mr.  Lyndon,"  sho  said,  "  that 
Mareia  is  an  excellent  girl  in  her  way.  She  has 
sense,  is  well  educated,  and  her  tastes  are  culti- 
vated and  refined  ;  and  though  some  might  smile 
at  my  speaking  of  it,  I  must  say,  that  when  I 
am  indisposed,  I  find  her  one  of  the  best  of 
nurses.  Her  ono  great  fault  is,  she  is  unwilling 
in  many  things  to  be  guided  by  the  advice  of 
those  who  are  older  and  wiser  than  she  is." 

"  But  not  unwilling  to  have  a  little  chat  with 
one  who  is  older  if  not  wiser  than  herself,"  he 
replied,  while  with  a  smile  he  looked  towards 
Miss  Walsingham,  where  she  continued  to  be  as 
deeply  engaged  as  ever  in  conversation  with  the 
lady,  who  bad  excited  the  merriment  of  Mrs. 
Rustlin  and  her  daughter. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Allerton,"  said  Mrs.  Rustlin, 
"  your  niece  might  as  well  have  remained  at 
home  and  regaled  herself  with  a  conversation 
with  your  housekeeper.  Bless  us,  the  spell  is 
broken  at  last!  See,  she  has  left  her  fascinating 
companion,  and  is  coming  this  way,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Rowland." 

"  There  is  a  counter-charm,"  said  Malvina, 
directing  a  quick  glance  at  Lyndon,  and  accom- 
panying her  words  with  a  toss  of  the  head — her 
favorite  method  of  giving  emphasis,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  covert  significancy  to  her  remarks. 

They  all  imagined  that  Miss  Walsingham  was 
going  to  join  them,  but  they  soon  found  that  the 
piano,  not  they,  was  what  constituted  the  "  coun- 
ter attraction." 

Some  allusion  had  been  made  to  a  favorite 
though  rather  an  old-fashioned  song,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Miss  Walsingham,  when  Mr.  Rowland, 
who  happened  to  be  near,  remarked  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  heard  her  sing  it. 

"  It  is  not  improbable,"  she  replied,  "  as  it  is 
one  I  often  sing." 

"  Will  you  not  favor  us  with  it  now  ?"  said  a 
lady,  who  heard  her  answer. 

"  It  is  a  song  I  love  above  all  others,"  said  the 
lady  with  whom  Miss  Walsingham  had  been 
conversing,  "  for  with  it  are  associated  many 
mournful  yet  not  unpleasing  incidents." 

This   remark  was   f  h      Without  a  mo- 


ment's hesitation,  Marcia  said  she  would  sing 
the  song  with  pleasure.  When  she  had  reached 
the  piano,  she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  Mr.  Row- 
land, "  Who  is  that  lady  that  has  been  charming 
me  with  her  conversation  ?  Mrs.  Rowland  in- 
troduced me  to  her,  but  I  didn't  understand  her 
name." 

"Why  that  is  Mrs.  Payton,  Algernon  Lyn- 
don's aunt,  or  I  might  say  mother,  for  she  has, 
if  possible,  been  more  than  a  mother  to  him, 
having  literally  supplied  the  place  of  both  of  bis 
parents,  who  died  when  he  was  a  child." 

"  Can  it  be  possible  V  said  Marcia,  and  as  she 
spoke,  a  crimson  blush  suffused  her  cheeks,  for 
the  thought  struck  her  that  Lyndon,  who  could 
not  be  blind  to  the  arts  which  were  made  use  of 
to  attract  his  favor,  might  imagine  that  she,  with 
the  same  object  in  view,  had  fallen  on  the  more 
insidious  method  of  endeavoring  to  win  his  favor 
by  being  particularly  attentive  to  one  to  whom 
he  owed  so  much,  and  to  whom,  as  fame  said,  he 
was  devotedly  attached.  It  was  not  without  con- 
siderable effort  that  she  so  far  recovered  her  self- 
possession  as  to  properly  control  her  voice. 
When  she  commenced  her  song,  the  most  invet- 
erate talkers  were  for  once  silenced.  The  pure, 
dulcet  tones  of  her  voice  possessed  for  them  a 
still  greater  charm  than  the  continuous  buzz  of 
their  own. 

"  Tour  niece  is  becoming  decidedly  old-fash- 
ioned in  her  tastes,"  said  Mrs.  Rustlin,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Allerton.  "  I  positively  used  to  sing 
that  song  when  I  was  a  school-girl." 

Malvina  made  no  verbal  comment,  but  con- 
tented herself  by  manifesting  her  sentiments  on 
the  subject  by  another  of  those  tosses  of  the 
head,  which,  by  some  unfortunate  hallucination, 
she  imagined  made  her  appear  peculiarly  piquant 
and  engaging. 

"  You  who  have  so  recently  returned  from 
Italy — the  land  of  song  and  glorious  skies," 
Mrs.  Rustlin  went  on  to  say,  as  she  turned  from 
Mrs.  Allerton  to  Lyndon,  "  must  find  an  old 
Scotch  song,  like  the  one  Miss  Walsingham 
chooses  to  entertain  the  company  with,  particu- 
larly dull  and  tiresome." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  particularly  grateful. 
It  is  one  of  my  favorites,  partly  on  account  of 
its  simplicity  and  pathos,  and  partly  because  it  is 
the  favorite  of  one,  who  has  ever  sinco  my  re- 
membrance, been  the  same  as  a  mother  to  me." 

"  It  is  natural  that  you  should  like  it,  then," 
said  Mrs.  Rustlin.  "  The  lady  you  allude  to  is 
an  excellent  woman,  I  have  heard.  Malvina, 
you  agree  with  me,  I  know." 

"  Certainty,"  was  the  young  lady's  reply. 
"  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  exhibits  the  character 
of  young  persons  in  a  more  charming  and  ami- 
able light,  than  an  endeavor  to  assimilate  their 
tastes  to  those  of  their  parents  and  guardians." 

"And,  on  the  contrary,"  said  Mrs.  Rustlin, 
"  when  I  see  a  young  lady,  for  the  sake  of  grati- 
fying some  whim  or  caprice,  go  counter  to  what 
would  please  a  parent,  or  even  an  aunt,  either  in 
matters  of  dress  or  other  particulars,  I  make  it 
a  point  to  warn  my  son  against  her  attractions, 
if  unfortunately  for  any  gentleman  in  pursuit  of 
a  wife,  she  happens  to  have  any." 

Mrs.  Allerton,  who  was  a  good  deal  disconcert- 
ed at  a  speech  which  6he  knew  was  aimed  at  her 
niece,  remarked,  that,  for  her  part,  she  thought  a 
great  deal  of  allowance  should  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  early  impressions.  Marcia,  for  instance, 
whose  mother  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  was, 
till  nearly  sixteen,  under  the  direct  control  of  her 
father.  The  result  was  what  might  naturally 
have  been  anticipated,  but  time  and  example, 
she  doubted  not,  would  do  their  gradual  and 
silent  work. 

Mrs.  Rustlin  and  her  daughter  exchanged 
smiles,  while  Algernon  Lyndon,  who  had  for 
some  time  been  meditating  his  escape,  took  ad- 
vantage of  an  opening  in  the  circle,  to  slip  qui- 
etly away.  The  ladies,  who  had  so  long  held 
him  in  duresse,  Bilently  watched  him,  till  they 
saw  him  approach  the  elderly  lady  with  whom 
Miss  Walsingham  had  been  on  such  excellent  , 
terms,  and  whom  they  were  inclined  to  regard 
rather  favorably,  from  her  having  afforded  them 
the  means  of  making  what  they  considered  some 
rather  smart  remarks,  which  they  suspected 
would  tell  well,  in  the  opinion  of  Lyndon. 

"  What  can  be  his  object  V  said  Mrs.  RuEtlin. 

"  How  I  wish  I  was  near  er  in  to 

what  he  says  to  her,"  said  Mai 

He  remained  only  long  enou^ '  mge 

a  few  words  with  her,  and  thei:  ■    '  the 

piano,  where  Miss  Walsingham  ;ent- 

ed  to  sing  another  old-fashionei  \  still 

seated. 
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"You  must  introduce  mo  to  Miss  Walsing- 
ham,"  Biiid  Lyndon,  aiido  to  Mr.  Rowland,  "as 
soon  as  she  has  finished  hor  song," 

"  You  show  your  good  taste  in  roquoating  it," 
said  Mr.  Rowland.  "  Had  I  a  Hon,  I  don't  know 
but  that  I  should  ho  tempted  to  try  my  ■  I  ill  at 
match-making,  if  I  thought  tltoro  woro  tho  least 
chanco  of  my  obtaining  hor  for  a  daughter-in- 
law." 

Marcia,  though  bo  firmly  pro -determined  not 
to  liko  Lyndon,  had  found  hor  resolution  giving 
way,  boforo  tho  introduction  took  place ;  and 
now,  while  nho  listened  to  his  just  and  ovon  elo- 
quent remarks,  made  without  the  loast  attempt 
at  display,  hor  prejudices,  which  had  their  true 
origin  in  tho  excessive  and  fulsomo  praiso  lav- 
ished on  him  by  her  aunt  and  others,  vanished 
Hko  the  mists  of  morning. 

While  Mrs.  Rustlin  and  hor  daughter,  with 
others  equally  interested,  regarded  hor  with  on- 
vious  and  joalous  eyes,  Mrs.  Aliorton  could 
scarcely  restrain  au  open  manifestation  of  triumph. 

"What  is  tho  matter,  Malvina?"  said  Mrs. 
Rustlin,  to  her  daughter,  who,  having  just  re- 
turned from  making  some  morning  calls,  throw 
herself  upon  a  sofa  with  a  manner  and  with  a 
countenance  expressive  of  angry  excitement 

"  I  never  was  so  vexed  in  my  life,"  aaid 
Malvina. 

"  Why?     What  has  happened  ?" 

"  Enough,  I  should  think.  You  remember 
that  lady  in  the  antique  dress,  at  Mrs.  Rowland's 
party  last  evening." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  yon  also  recollect  the  remarks  we 
made." 

"Not  the  words  exactly,  but  tho  spirit  of 
them  perfectly.  I  know  that  I  thought  some  of 
yours  were  particularly  piquant  and  sparkling." 

"  I  thought  so,  too,  till  I  was  told  who  she 
was." 

"And  who  did  she  prove  to  be?" 

"  Mrs.  Payton,  Algernon  Lyndon's  aunt,  or 
mother,  as  he  calls  her." 

"I  cannot  believe  it." 

"  It  is  true,  for  I  had  my  information  from 
Mrs.  Rowland." 

"  Well,  the  game  is  up  with  regard  to  him, 
then.  You  will  never  bo  Mrs.  Algernon  Lyndon. 
Many  young  gentlemen  would  not  have  given 
what  you  said  a  second  thought,  but  he  has  the 
reputation  of  being  so  devoted  to  her." 

"  Yes,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  he 
thought  her  to  be,  what  a  certain  lady  I  once 
heard  of,  imagined  herself  to  be." 

"  What  was  that  ?" 

"A  great  glass  ornament." 

"It  is  easy  to  see  now,  why  Marcia  Walsing- 
ham  was  so  attentive  to  her.  Under  pretence  of 
being  perfectly  indifferent  about  forming  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Algernon  Lyndon,  or  of  appear- 
ing attractive  in  his  presence,  she  was  all  the 
while  artfully  endeavoring  to  inveigle  herself 
into  his  good  graces  by  devoting  herself  to  Mrs. 
Payton." 

"  She  haB  not  the  least  idea,  I  suspect,  that  the 
mask  6he  assumed  must  appear  perfectly  trans- 
parent to  all  except  Mrs  Payton  and  Lyndon, 
and  so  it  would  to  them,  were  they  not  blinded 
by  self-love." 

During  this  colloquy  between  Mrs.  Rustlin 
and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Allerton,  with  an  air  that 
showed  she  had  never,  on  any  prior  occasion, 
held  so  exalted  a  place  in  her  own  esteem,  was 
congratulating  her  niece  on  the  fair  matrimonial 
prospect  opening  before  her.  Marcia  denied  that 
there  was  any  such  prospect. 

"Don't  tell  me,"  said  her  aunt.  "lam  too 
close  an  observer  in  such  things  to  be  mistaken. 
He  has  already  made  his  mind  up  to  offer  him- 
self to  you  the  first  opportunity.  And  you  may 
thank  me  for  it,  for  it  I  had  not  in  the  most 
adroit  and  delicate  manner  imaginable,  raised  the 
veil  from  those  virtues  which  all  young  men  of 
Lyndon's  particular  turn  are  always  sure  to  ad- 
mire, he  would  never  have  noticed  you  in  that 
plain,  unbecoming  dress  you  wore  to  the  party." 

"  We  differ  as  to  the  becomingness  of  my 
dress,  aunt,  for  in  my  own  conceit,  I  never  looked 
better  in  my  life,  than  I  did  that  evening." 

"  I  know  yon  look  well  in  anything,  let  it  be 
aver  so  plain,  yet,  when  I  saw  the  contrast  be- 
tween your  dress  and  Malvina  Rustlin's,  I 
thought  you  would  stand  no  chance  in  attracting 
Lyndon's  attention  ;  but  never,  at  any  moment, 
did  I  tremble  for  you  as  when  I  saw  you  so  com- 
pletely engrossed  in  conversation  with  that  anti- 
quated looking  woman  ;  for  the  Rustlins,  the  mo- 
ment they  saw  you  conversing  with  her,  said 


BDOb  queer  things  about  hor,  us  to  plaoo  hor  in  an 
extremely  ludicrous  light,  which  of  courso  moro 
or  toll  rollccted  itsulf  on  you,  and,  hh  you  know, 
nothing  is  so  perfectly  overwhelming  as  ridicule. 
LyadOD  allowed  himself  to  be  possoHHcd  of  more 
moral  courage  than  I  could  have  given  itny 
young  man  of  fashion  credit  for,  when  ho  actu- 
ally wont  and  spoke  to  the  old  lady." 

"  Ab  you  say,  Mr.  Lyndon  did  show  himself 
possossod  of  rnoro  moral  counigo  than  some 
young  men  I  have  scon.  Dudley  Melton,  for  in- 
stance, who  caused  such  u  sensation  in  tho  fash 
ionablo  circles  last  year,  was  ushuined  of  his  own 
mother — ono  of  tho  most  intelligent,  intellectual 
women  I  over  met  with,  because  she  was  igno- 
rant of  some  of  the  conventionalisms  of  fashion- 
ablo  life.  I  suspect,  aunt,  you  havo  not  yot  heard 
who  tho  lady  was,  to  whom  Lyndon  was  so 
condescending." 

"  No,  I  have  not." 

u  It  was  Mrs.  Payton." 

"  Wlmt !  Algernon  Lyndon's  rich  aunt?" 

"  Yes  ;  she  had  been  at  Mr.  Rowland's  several 
days,  and  the  party,  by  Lyndon's  suggestion, 
was  out  of  compliment  to  her.  She  suffers  from 
low  spirits,  and  he  hoped  it  would  havo  the  effect 
to  cheer  her," 

"  Well,  I  cannot  imagine  why  she  dresses  in 
such  old-fashioned  style." 

"  She  has  a  few  harmless  eccentricities,  and 
that  is  one  of  them.  She  excluded  herself  from 
society  many  years  after  her  husband's  death, 
and  has,  ever  since,  continued  to  wear  the  kind 
of  dress  which  was  in  fashion  at  the  time  he  died. 
She  seldom  now  appears  in  society,  and  never,  it 
is  said,  except  to  gratify  her  nephew,  who  thinks 
such  strict  seclusion  injurious  to  her  health." 

"  All  that  I  can  say  is,  I  am  glad  that  1  did 
not  join  in  the  ridicule  against  her.  What  will 
the  Rustlins  say,  when  they  come  to  find  out  who 
she  is  !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Malvina  were  con- 
fined to  her  room  a  week  in  consequence  of  what 
has  proved  to  be  their  ill-timed  remarks.  Well, 
I  hope  it  will  teach  both  mother  and  daughter  a 
good  lesson." 

This  concluding  remark  was  made  with  the 
self-complacent  air  of  one  who  appeared  not  to 
have  the  most  remote  idea  that  she  was  con- 
demning in  others  what  she  often  practised 
herself. 

A  call  from  Algernon  Lyndon  gave  a  pleasant 
interruption  to  their  conversation.  He  appeared 
to  great  advantage — better,  a  thousand  times, 
Mrs.  Allerton  said,  than  she  had  ever  seen  him 
before. 

When,  several  weeks  afterward,  she  found  that 
he  had  offered  himself  to  her  niece,  and  was  ac- 
cepted, she  said : 

"Mrs.  Payton  can  give  a  fortune  to  her 
nephew,  but  I,  by  my  tact  and  clever  manage- 
ment, shall  succeed  in  securing  both  a  fortune 
and  a  husband  for  my  niece." 

This  assertion,  though  in  moments  of  cool  re- 
flection it  appeared  rather  apocryphal  to  herself, 
as  well  as  others,  was  repeated  so  often  that  she 
ultimately  imagined  it  to  be  true. 
1  ■**— ■ » 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  ANCIENT  INNS. 

A  recent  London  paper  advertises  a  genuine 
Thesaurus  of  ancient  tavern  signs  and  other  cu- 
riosities at  auction,  collected  during  a  long  life 
by  some  curious  antiquary.  The  catalogue  cov- 
ered an  extensive  and  unique  collection,  for  a 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  inns,  taverns  and 
coffee-houses  in  town  and  country  (numbering 
upwards  of  850  signs),  formed  with  unwearied 
diligence  and  vast  outlay  during  a  life  time,  and 
illustrated  with  upwards  of,  2500  of  ancient  and 
modern  engravings,  comprising  topographical 
and  antiquarian  subjects,  early  views  of  London, 
caricatures,  humorous  and  satirical  subjects,  por- 
traits of  celebrities  whose  names  have  been 
adopted  as  signs,  characters  remarkable  for  their 
eccentricities,  actors  and  actresses — others  illus- 
trating ancient  sports  aud  pastimes — etchings, 
woodcuts  and  numerous  others,  plain  and  color- 
ed, many  of  great  rarity — also  415  drawings  in 
water  colors,  sepia,  and  pen  and  ink,  and  numer- 
ous copies  from  scarce  engravings  and  old  paints 
ings— together  with  extensive  antiquarian,  local, 
and  biographical  notices  {both  printed  and  in 
MS.),  on  signs  and  their  origin — merriments  and 
witticisms  in  prose  and  verse — tales,  traditions, 
legends,  and  remarkable  incidents — singular  in- 
scriptions on  tap-room  windows  and  walls — 
anecdotes  of  landlords,  guests,  visitors,  writers, 
etc.,  Bacchanalian  and  other  songs  and  ballads, 
some  set  to  music — fac  simile  autograph  letters 
of  Garrick  and  other  celebrated  men — scarce 
tracts,  including  "  The  Downfall  of  Temporizing 
Poets,  Unlicensed  Printers,  Upstart  Booksellers, 
Trotting  Mercuries,  and  Brawling  Hawkers,  be- 
ing a  very  pleasant  dialogue  between  Lightfoot 
the  Mercury  and  Suck  Bottle  Hawker,  Red 
Nose  the  Poet  being  Moderator  between  them, 
Printed  Merrily  and  May  be  read  Unhappy 
betwixt  Hawke  and  Buzzard,  1641." — Boston 
Iranscript, 


THE  GBEAT  KAHTUKN  UNDER  WAY. 

Though  wo  have  boforo  given   representation h 

of  tho  grout  marvel  of  marine  architecture,  which 

is  represented  on  page  285,  and  various  descrip- 
tions and  articles,  from  time  to  time,  exhibiting 
her  wonderful  proportion  during  the  course  of 
hor  slow  but  sure  progress  to  completion,  still 
we  are  quite  sure  that  our  readers  will  not  bo  dis- 
iiloused  to  witness  a  now  and  i\no  engraving  of 
licr,  as  she  now  rides  the  (loop  unshaken  by  tho 
late  explosion,  whirh,  though  it  unhappily  cauaod 

:i  sacrifice  of  life,  Inflicted  no  irremediable  dan* 

ago  on  tho  ship.  Ilcr  strength  has  now  boon  se- 
verely tested.  An  accident  at  her  launch,  the 
jamming  of  the  cradles  on  the  ways,  served  to 
bring  out  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  tho 
property  of  rigidity.  Not  for  tho  fow  momonts 
that  a  passing  Atlantic  wave  might  leave  a  largo 
portion  of  hor  length  unsupported,  not  fur  days 
or  weeks  mcroly,  but  for  months,  did  from  120 
to  150  feet  of  hor  length  at  each  end,  and  nearly 
100  foot  in  her  centre,  remain  suspended  in  tho 
air  without  any  sort  of  support  whatever,  and 
yet  the  deflection  was  absolutely  nil.  The  second 
accident,  which  occurred  on  her  trial-trip,  proved 
ttio  moans  of  testing  in  the  most  convincing 
manner  hor  other  property — that  of  enormous 
strength.  Had  Mr.  Brunei  proposed,  while  she 
lay  at  Deptford,  and  before  any  fittings  wero  in, 
to  deck  over  and  fit  np  with  rough  models  of 
cabins,  floors,  etc.,  etc.,  one  of  tho  compart- 
ments, and  then,  by  way  of  testing  her  powers  of 
endurance,  to  explode  in  tho  bottom  of  that 
compartment  a  charge  of  gunpowder  sufficient 
to  hoist  one  of  her  huge  funnels  fifty  feet  into  the 
air,  we  may  suppose  that  the  proposal  would 
have  been  received  with  very  considerable  aston- 
ishment and  demur  on  tho  part  of  directors, 
shareholders,  and  every  one  interested  in  her 
welfare  ;  and  yet  this  is,  in  fact,  what  the  recent 
accident  has  effected.  An  explosion  took  place 
in  one  of  the  compartments,  the  certain  effects  of 
which  on  any  other  ship  that  ever  was  construct- 
ed may  be  gathered  from  the  significant  fact  that 
the  first  impulse  of  that  experienced  navigator, 
our  countryman,  Captain  Comstock,  was  to 
spring  on  the  paddle  box  and  look  over  the  sides, 
to  see«if  they  were  blown  out.  No  other  ship 
afloat  could  have  withstood  the  enormous  burst- 
ing pressure  of  the  steam,  nor  have  survived  the 
shock  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  literal  and  actual  fact  that 
no  harm  whatever  has  been  dono  to  any  part  of 
the  fabric.  The  sides,  the  bulkheads,  and  every 
portion  of  the  frame  remain  in  their  former  im- 
perturbable rigidity ;  whilst  in  the  next  compart- 
ment but  one  the  shock  experienced  was  no 
more,  as  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  expressed 
it,  than  if  one  of  the  crew  passing  overhead  with 
a  twelve-pound  shot  in  his  hands  had  let  it  fall 
on  the  deck.  There  was  no  need  to  stop  the  ves- 
sel's course  Her  engines  continued  to  work  as 
before,  and  on  her  arrival  in  Portland  harbor  she 
was  ready  to  be  thrown  open  to  visitors — except- 
ing of  eetifse,  the  parts  under  repair — as  an- 
nounced in  the  advertisements. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  now  that  the  mode  of 
construction  universally  adopted  in  seagoing  iron 
ship3 — namely,  in  compartments  separated  by 
iron  walls,  technically  called  "  bulkheads," — 
amounts  in  the  case  of  the  Great  Eastern  to  a 
guarantee  of  absolute  security.  Almost  anything 
might  go  on  in  one  or  two  of  the  compartments 
without  its  being  even  known  in  the  others  ;  the 
gentlemen  in  the  after  saloon  would  actually 
have  taken  no  notice  of  the  very  slight  noise 
which  reached  their  cars  but  for  the  fragments 
which  began  to  fall  through  the  skylight ;  and,  if 
such  was  the  case  with  so  violent  an  explosion  as 
that  which  took  place  off  Hastings,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  any  other  disaster  of  a  character 
more  likely  to  make  itself  felt.  Those  who  vis- 
ited the  great  ship  whilst  she  lay  at  Deptford, 
made  their  way  through  certain  square  holes  of 
rather  uncomfortable  dimensions  in  huge  iron 
walls.  The  iron  walls  were  the  bulkheads  in 
question,  and  the  holes  were  apertures  left  for  the 
convenience  of  passage  to  and  fro  during  the 
completion  of  the  vessel  by  the  omission  of  one 
of  the  iron  plates  of  which  these  bulkheads  are 
constructed,  and  they  were  closed  up  before  the 
ship  started ;  so  that  she  is  now  divided  from 
deck  to  keel  into  six,  and  for  about  that  depth 
into  thirteen,  perfectly  water-tight  compartments. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "  The  Great  Eastern 
is  the  finest  vessel  that  was  ever  built,  and  one 
over  which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
predicted  to  the  contrary,  the  sea  seems  to  exer- 
cise no  influence.  During  a  portion  of  her  trial- 
trip  a  heavy  swell  was  running,  and  large  vessels 
were  lying-to  under  close-reefed  top-sails,  pitch- 
ing deeply  to  the  sea,  and  sending  the  spray  in 
clouds  from  their  bows  At  this  time  the  Great 
Eastern  was  as  motionless  as  a  rock.  Now  and 
then  heavy  rollers  passed  her,  but  their  size  and 
action  could  only  be  known  by  observing  their 
effect  on  other  ships.  A  number  of  the  passen- 
gers went  forward  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
bows,  and  remained  watching  the  stern  of  the 
vessel  by  comparing  it  with  the  line  of  the  ho- 
rizon to  detect  a  movement.  Only  by  such  a 
rigid  test  as  this  could  it  be  discerned  that  the 
Great  Eastern  was  moving  gently  now  and  then, 
scarcely  more  than  a  foot  along  her  entire  length, 
as  the  waves  rushed  under  her." 

An  unusual  degree  of  interest  is  invariably  at- 
tached to  any  great  undertaking,  and,  whether  it 
is  a  failure  or  a  success,  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  a  most  sensitive  and  personal  feeling  in 
the  matter.  As  it  is  with  nations,  so  is  it  also 
with  individuals  ;  and  although  the  undertaking 
itself  is  entirely  independent  of  our  control,  yet 
the  sympathy  which  we  manifest  for  its  result 
proves  that  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  affairs  of 
other  people  any  more  than  we  are  to  those  of 
our  own.  This  is  remarkably  instanced  in  the 
case  of  the  great  ship,   which   has   now  com- 


menced the  active  duties  for  which  she  was  do- 
signed  and  built,  and  which  augurs  well  for  the 
realization  of  nil  those  hopes  which  we  enter- 
tained in  such  a  project  as  her  creation.  The 
nut  Improvements  which  have  been  made  in  na- 

val  iLfcliiier'tuiv,  ii .  '.■■■'.■II  ;i'i  in  thi!  application  of 
tho  paddle  and  the  icrew,  through  tlto  ugency  of 
Htoum  power,  suggested  a  further  and  more  ex- 
tensive development  of  Shipbuilding  and  propul- 
sion which  should  be  found  as  effectual  to  tho 
economy  of  time  and  distance  by  sea  as  an  ap- 
plication of  the  .same  agency  hud  uecomplishod 
by  railroads  on  tho  lutid.  The  sine  of  a  vessel 
was  deemed  to  be  tho  index  of  this  celerity,  and 
the  greater  tho  ship  tho  more  scope  would  be 
allowed  for  her  machinery,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, tho  increase  of  bulk  would  not  counter- 
balance the  increase  of  power  which  that  machin- 
ery would  apply.  Tho  power  would  naturally  bo 
increased  to  propel  tho  additional  weight,  but  the 
power  itself  would  be  far  beyond  the  proportions 
necessary  only  to  that  end,  and  must,  per  ««,  add 
to  the  means  of  effecting  a  moro  rapid  transition 
through  the  waters.  If  this  rule  would  apply 
where  the  larger  scope  for  additional  canvass  to 
a  sailing-ship  enabled  mariners  to  curtail  tho 
length  of  any  particular  voyage,  a  fortiori  must 
it  bo  demonstrable  when  tho  irresistiblo  agency 
of  steam  is  in  greater  proportions  introduced  for 
the  increase  in  velocity  of  the  meanB  of  transit. 
Many  difficulties  have  been  suggested,  and  somo 
which  appeared  practically  insuperable  for  the 
general  use  of  large  ships,  as  instanced  in  the 
case  of  tho  Renfrew  and  Columbus,  both  of 
which  were  wrecked,  and  the  extreme  length  of 
each  of  which  was  370  feet,  and  the  width  60 
feet.  But  tins  was  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
steam.  When,  however,  we  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  a  sailing  craft  and  a  steamer 
we  can  account  for  deficiencies  in  the  former, 
which  appear  valueless  in  contrast  with  the  lat- 
ter. The  one  is  dependent  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  the  consequent  cas- 
ualties thereof ;  the  other  is  independent  of 
either,  and  will  work  her  own  way  against  all  ob- 
stacles by  an  agency  which  baffleB  the  weather 
and  defies  the  storm.  Mr.  Brunei  suggested  the 
plan  of  the  Great  Eastern,  and  a  company,  as 
we  are  well  aware,  was  soon  formed  to  carry  out 
the  project.  That  company  was,  subsequent  to 
the  launching  of  the  vessel,  dissolved,  and  a  new 
one  established,  under  whose  auspices  she  has  at- 
tained her  present  position. 

An  important  feature  of  the  equipment  of  this 
great  ship  is  the  patent  magnetic  apparatus  and 
patent  floating  compass,  invented  and  applied  to 
the  Great  Eastern  by  Mr.  John  Gray  of  Liver- 
pool. The  binnacle  consists  of  an  inclosed  bat- 
tery of  magnate,  adjustable  by  vertical  screws, 
which  move  the  magnets  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
viation of  the  compass  arising  from  the  influence 
of  the  iron.  This  error  is  produced  by  celestial 
or  terrestrial  observations,  and  after  the  instru- 
ments are  perfectly  regulated  by  a  competent 
person  the  process  of  readjustment  {if  necessary) 
is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  by  the  officers  of 
the  ship  merely  placing  the  ship's  head  in  two 
positions,  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  the  com- 
pass in  the  northern  hemisphere  can  be  made 
perfect.  If  alteration  takes  place  in  the  ship's 
magnetism  of  an  opposite  character  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  by  reversing  the  position  of  the 
magnets,  and  by  the  same  process  being  adopted, 
the  instruments  will  be  found  as  correct  as  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

There  are  other  applications  all  calculated  for 
the  utmost  precision  in  navigating  the  ship, 
one  of  which  is  highly  important  for  correcting 
the  dangerous  influence  arising  from  heeling.  A 
vertical  magnet  is  made  movable  in  the  centre  of 
the  apparatus  for  obviating  errors  arising  from 
that  cause,  for  it  is  not  at' all  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumstance for  the  needle  to  be  deflected  to  the 
extent  of  50  degrees,  and  in  some  instances 
more.  This  disturbance  is  productive  of  oscilla- 
tion of  the  card  when  the  vessel  rolls,  a  repeti- 
tion of  which  gives  a  momentum  that  ultimately 
causes  the  card  to  revolve  with  such  velocity  as 
to  render  it  perfectly  useless  to  the  seaman. 

There  is  also  a  vertical  double  disc,  which  reg- 
isters the  ship's  course,  and  prevents  any  dispu- 
tation with  the  officer  on  duty.  On  each  side  of 
the  binnacle  is  placed  a  metal  box  containing 
soft  iron,  for  the  adjustment  of  a  small  amount 
of  deviation  in  the  quadrants,  remaining  station- 
ary with  its  contents  in  all  latitudes. 

The  patent  floating  compass  is  constructed  to 
prevent  vibration  from  affecting  the  centres  of 
action.  It  consists  of  an  inner  bowl  floating  in 
an  outer  one,  the  object  of  which  is  to  render  the 
inner  bowl  insulated  in  its  water  bed,  the  exterior 
being  solely  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  ship. 
Through  a  mechanical  arrangement  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  inner  bowl  the  hardest  gems  and  the 
finest  centres  may  be  applied  without  fear  of  os- 
cillation of  the  card.  The  entire  combination  of 
these  important  points  ensures  perfect  indication, 
steadiness  of  action,  and  extreme  durability. 

Mr.  Gray  has  not  only  had  the  honor  of  sup- 
plying the  Great  Eastern  with  these  instruments, 
but  also  the  principal  European  Governments. 
The  directors  of  the  Great  Eastern  have  felt  such 
confidence  in  him  that,  independently  of  supply- 
ing the  compasses,  etc.,  he  is  engaged  to  perform 
the  onerous  duty  of  adjusting  the  instruments, 
seven  of  which  will  be  in  action  at  the  same  time. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  in  describing 
the  peculiarities  of  this  marvel  of  science  and 
mechanical  skill.  But  no  description  of  such  a 
work  would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  general 
reader.  Her  very  bulk  cannot  be  adequately 
comprehended  until  the  eye  itself  compares  it 
with  surrounding  objects.  Fortunately,  all  who 
live  in  communication  with  our  northern  sea- 
board, will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  for 
themselves  the  leviathan  steamer. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 
THE   GOLDEN   THREAD. 

BY  MBS.   A.  P.   0. 


It  la  said  that  when  engineers  are  about  to  bridge  a 
stream,  they  first  throw  across  a  single  cord,  and  then 
other  Btrands  are  added,  till  a  plant  can  be  laid  on 
which  they  can  cross  to  the  opposite  shore.  So  our 
sorrows  may  be  but  the  cords  forming  a  bridge  for  us 
from  earth  to  heaven. 

One  cord  across  the  stream — 
The  stream  that  doth  divide 
The  earthly  from  the  heavenly  shore, 
Where  we  would  all  abide. 

A  foot  is  on  the  cord — 

A  little  dimpled  foot, 
That  falters  not,  but  presses  on 

To  meet  the  blessed  Lord. 

Unheeded  rush  the  waters  by — 

She  looketh  not  below, 
Upward  is  cast  her  sweet  blue  eye, 

To  the  home  where  she  would  go. 

Her  golden  hair  reflects  the  raya 

Of  the  eternal  Sun, 
And  the  halo  round  her  blinds  onr  gaze 

As  thus  she  journeys  on. 

We  call  her  back,  but  loving  words 

Meet  not  her  listening  ear, 
There's  other  music  nearer  now— 

That  of  the  heaTenly  sphere. 

Another  cord  so  firmly  twined — 
Another  darling  one, 
CrosFed  o'er  with  sweet  good-by  to  all — 
The  loved  ones  left  alone. 

And  one  by  one  the  cords  are  twined, 

Till  all  our  treasures  sweet 
Have  walked  across  the  narrow  brldgo 

With  firm  and  willing  feet. 

And  on  the  other  shore  they  Btand, 

Me  thinks  I  see  them  all, 
With  each  a  golden  cord  in  hand, 

And  thus  I  hear  them  call. 

Come  to  us  father— mother  dear, 
Earth's  wayside  is  but  rough, 

We've  twined  the  cords— pass  without  fear, 
The  bridge  is  Arm  enough. 

-  ■«  ^»»   »  

[Written  for  BaUou'a  Pictorial. 1 

THE  SPANISH  BRIDE. 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  SPANISH  A**— 


we've  been  lying  for  three  weeks,  everything  dull 
as  ditch  water.  I  wonder,  now,  if  old  Mason 
would  allow  us  to  get  up  a  '  hop  '  on  board,  if 
we  were  to  ask  him  V 

"  "What  ladies  are  we  to  invite  1"  said  I. 

"Why,"  answered  the  lieutenant,  "  some  of 
the  half-breeds  would  answer  tolerably  well,  for 
want  of  better  and  fairer.  There  are  Don  Man- 
uel, the  governor's  two  daughters,  and  Don 
Silvio,  the  commandante',  has  a  pretty  wife,  more 
than  half  old  Spanish,  I  should  judge,  and  then 
there  is  the  unknown  senorita,  whom  four  or 
five  of  us  have  got  a  glimpse  of  in  the  market- 
place, which  she  visits  every  morning — myself 
among  the  rest.  A  pure  Castilian,  lovely  as 
Hebe  and  stately  as  Juno,  and  loving  as  Venus, 
or  I  am  no  judge  of  feminine  physiognomy.  I 
wonder  who  the  deuce  she  is  V 

"I  can  enlighten  you,  Marlow,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. "  I  twisted  the  whole  story,  by  means  of 
a  bribe  ol  a  quarter  dollar,  from  the  mulatto  girl 
who  attends  her  to  market." 

"  Ton  can  %     The  story  !  the  story  !"  all  cried. 

"  The  story  is  very  brief,"  resumed  the  sur- 
geon. "  The  lady  is  named  Dona  Paula  de 
Montesca ;  she  is  the  daughter  of  a  Castilian  gen- 
tleman, who  resides  still  in  Old  Spain  on  his  own 
estates,  and  the  niece  of  Don  Enrique  de  Mon- 
tesca, the  commandante'  of  Tehuantepec.  Her 
father,  though  it  is  not  generally  known,  is  dis- 
affected to  the  Spanish  government,  and  when 
some  year  or  two  ago,  Lieutenant  Don  Thomas 
de  Zuma,  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  visited  Spain, 
the  old  don  was  very  kind  and  hospitable  to  the 
young  teniente',  and  the  young  couple  fell  in  love 
with  each  other.  Don  Thomas  returned  to  Pern 
and  his  duties,  and  Don  Pedro,  the  father  of  the 
young  lady,  sent  her  to  this  place  of  purgatory, 
in  order  that  she  might  remain  with  her  uncle 
until  after  her  marriage  with  Don  Thomas,  who 
commands  that  Peruvian  schooner-of-war  which 
came  into  port  to-day.  The  wedding  is  to  come 
off  on  Monday  next,  and  Don  Thomas  will,  a 
fowdays  after,  carry  off  his  bride  to  Lima;  where 
the  tenient€'s  parents  re3ide.  Voila  mon  roman, 
messieurs." 
"  A  capital  excuse.  Old  Mason  can't  refuse 
aid  Ij  -^nant,   robbing    his   hands. 

iui  3-  •'*  Blonde  the 


at  the  period  of  which  I  write,  some  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  were  always  sure  to  find  a 
ready  sale,  the  approaching  wedding  of  Dona 
Paula  created  an  immense  demand  for  the  jew- 
elry and  other  trinkets — the  consequence  was 
that,  under  pretence  of  paying  visits  to  the  frig- 
ate— for  the  purser  dared  not  openly  turn  his  state- 
room into  a  bazaar — our  vessel  was  visited  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  by  the  officials  from  the  town, 
and  by  the  officers  of  the  Peruvian  and  Chilian 
schooners.  Among  the  rest  came  the  two  com- 
manders, Don  Thomas  de  Zuma,  and  Don 
Stephano  de  Ponto,  of  the  Chilian  vessel-of-war. 

I  had  not,  as  yet,  seen  the  bride,  but  when  I 
first  saw  Don  Thomas,  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  however  lovely  the  young  Dona  Paula  might 
be,  her  lover,  so  far  as  good  looks  go,  was  wor- 
thy of  her.  Tall,  well-formed,  with  regular 
Spanish  features,  classical  almost  to  a  fault,  and 
with  a  fair  complexion,  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  Spaniards,  the  teniente' was  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  preux  chevalier,  and  his  gorgeous  uniform — the 
coat  heavy  with  gold  lace,  and  the  pantaloons  of 
scarlet,  with  a  broad  gold  stripe — however  the 
latter  outraged  onr  ideas  of  naval  costume,  set  off 
his  majestic  and  beautifully-proportioned  figure 
to  advantage.  He  had  been  educated  in  Old 
Spain,  and  appeared  to  be  very  intelligent.  Cer- 
tainly his  manners  were  those  of  a  courtly  gen- 
tleman, and  report — and  we  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  report  told  the  truth — said  that  he 
was  as  amiable  as  he  was  handsome.  He  seemed 
to  be  almost  idolized  by  his  crew. 

The  commander  of  the  Chilian  schooner  was 
by  no  means  so  prepossessing.  Both  were 
young  men  under  thirty,  but  Don  Stephano  was 
short  and  squat  in  figure,  ruddy  complexioned, 
and  his  features,  though  far  from  ugly,  were  not 
by  any  means  handsome.  There  was  an  habit- 
ual, sinister  scowl  on  his  brow  and  lips,  which 
would  have  deteriorated  from  a  very  much  hand- 
somer face.  However,  they  and  their  subordin- 
ates met  on  our  decks  and  partook  of  luncheon 
in  the  ward-room,  seemingly  in  perfect  amity, 
for  nearly  all  the  officers  of  both  vessels  were,  by 
birth,  old  Spaniards,  and  the  conversation  often 
turned  upon  mutual  friends  whom  they  had 
known  at  home. 


seemed  fixed  in  thought,  now  flashed  with  spirit, 
and  now  beamed  with  tenderness  and  love.  The 
bridesmaids  were  pretty  girls,  for  Tehuantepec, 
but  their  charms  were  totally  eclipsed  by  Dona 
Paula,  and  I  verily  believe  there  was  not  an  un- 
married man  present,  under  fifty,  that  was  not 
overhead  and  ears  in  love  with  her  before  the  eve- 
ning was  over.  I  fancied  that  I  perceived  a  sort 
of  satisfactory  expression  in  the  looks  of  the 
other  females  present — I  mean  the  unmarried 
ones,  and  I  did  not  wonder  at  it.  However 
brilliant  the  stars  may  be  on  a  fine  spring  night, 
the  brightest  of  them  suffers  by  too  close  prox- 
imity with  the  full  moon,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  Tehuantepec  belles  had  a  secret  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  superlative  charms  of  the 
fair  Andalusian  were  shortly  to  be  removed 
thence  to  torture  the  bosoms  and  break  the 
hearts  of  the  youth  of  Lima. 

However,  I  did  not  set  out  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  female  beauty — a  species  of  composition 
to  which  I  confess  my  humble  pen  is  wholly  in- 
adequate, so  I  will  merely  observe  that  the  wed- 
ding was  a  gay  and  joyous  affair,  and  all  went 
"  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  night's  entertainment, 
we  extended  our  invitation  to  the  governor,  the 
commandante  and  their  families,  the  civilians  in 
official  positions,  the  military  officers,  the  Chilian 
and  Peruvian  officers,  and  the  ladies  in  general, 
to  a  ball  to  be  given  on  the  following  Monday  on 
board  her  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Blonde,  which 
invitation  was  promptly  and  cordially  accepted. 
The  young  bridegroom  actually  postponed  the 
departure  of  his  vessel,  which  had  been  fixed  for 
the  next  Saturday,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
attending,  with  his  lovely  and  fascinating  bride. 

The  frigate  was  gaily  decked  for  the  occasion 
with  branches  and  flowers,  the  quarter-deck  made 
a  splendid  al  fresco  ball-room,  wo  had  a  famous 
band  on  board,  were  well  supplied  with  delicacies 
from  Europe,  tho  captain's,  as  well  as  the  ward- 
room cook,  were  artistes,  and  we  were  all  anx- 
ious to  please  our  visitors ;  the  ship's  crew  were 
attired  in  their  best,  the  marines  were  in  full  uni- 
form, therefore,  as  may  well  bo  imagined,  every- 
thing went  off  swimmingly,  and  everybody  was 
delighted.     A  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired 


;.  ->  -can- 
..  or  tho  Blonde 
iibiu  Captain  Mason,  com- 
.^  my  thumble  self,  a  passed  midship- 
man of  the  aforesaid  frigate,  as  we  stood  on  the 
quarter-deck  together,  gazing  towards  the  arid 
shore,  and  the  town,  which  resembled  more  than 
anything  else,  at  the  short  distance  wo  lay  from 
it,  a  heap  of  ruins,  of  what  the  imagination  might 
conceive  had  once  been  an  immense  castle,  cov- 
ering several  acres  of  ground  with  its  numerous 
bastionF,  towers  and  dependencies.  "A wretched 
dull  place,"  repeated  the  surgeon.  "If  this  is 
coming  back  to  civilization,  I,  for  my  part,  could 
wish  we  had  remained  among  the  Society  Islands. 
The  scenery  was  delightful  there  ;  tho  beautiful 
groves  of  breadfruit  trees ;  the  lanes,  lined  with 
lime  trees  ;  the  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there ;  the  lofty  mountains  in 
the  background ;  the  pretty  cottages  of  the 
natives,  and  the  sparkling  sea  in  front,  washing 
the  white,  sandy  beach — never  disturbed  by 
storm  or  tempest — " 

"  And  tho  pretty  Society  Island  lasses,  always 
cheerful  and  good-tempered,"  interrupted  a  saucy 
little  middy. 

"Mr.  Talbot,"  said  the  surgeon,  "I  would 
thank  you  when  you  find  me  engaged  in  poetical 
description,  to  know  your  place,  and  keep 
your  tongue  silent  until  I  have  finished.  Now 
I  have  entirely  lost  the  thread  of  my  de- 
scription." 

"  And  I  suggested  that  which  you  appeared  to 
havo  forgotten,"  said  tho  midshipman,  not  in  the 
least  discomposed  by  the  reproof  his  senior 
officer.  "  You  should  have  begun  with  the 
Tahitan  belles,  for  if  there  be  fairer,  there  are  few 
handsomer  in  the  saloons  of  London  or  Paris. 
We  could  get  up  a  ball  there,  al  fresco,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  now  here — " 

"We  can  find  nobody  to  dance  with,  at  least 
no  ladies,"  interrupted  a  young  lieutenant. 
"You  are  right,  young  Talbot.  I  scarcely  won- 
der at  Fletcher's  mutiny,  when  I  think  of  the 
many  fascinations  of  the  girls  of  the  Society 
Islands." 

"A  ball,"  Baid  the  surgeon,  musingly.  "It 
would  be  something  pleasant,  for  a  change ;  here 


_vd  they  have  _ 
vite  the  officers  of  her  Britaiiu.^  ;ate 

Blonde  to  the  wedding,"  said  Talbot. 

"I  wonder  they  have  not,"  said  Marlow. 

"  There  is  a  very  pleasant  sequel  to  my  story," 
interposed  the  surgeon.  "  I  was  walking  in  the 
Almandral  to-day,  with  the  captain,  and  we  met" 
the  old  commandante',  who  placed  in  the  cap- 
tain's hands  a  general  invitation  to  the  captain, 
lieutenants,  surgeons,  midshipmen  and  marine 
officers  of  the  Blonde,  which  the  captain  accepted 
in  our  names.  The  commandante'  told  us  that 
the  officers  of  the  Chilian  schooner  which  came 
into  port  a  week  ago,  are  invited  and  have 
accepted." 

"  Why,  Chili  and  Peru  are  at  drawn  daggers," 
said  Talbot.  "It  is  '  war  to  the  knife  '  between 
the  two  republics  I" 

"  That  is  nothing,"  replied  the  surgeon. 
"  This  is  a  neutral  port.  It  is  not  necessary  in 
time  of  war  that  the  natives  of  two  hostile 
nations  should  entertain  animosity  toward  each 
other." 

When  Captain  Mason  returned  on  board  at  a 
late  hour  in  the  day,  the  invitation  was  presented 
to  us  en  masse,  and,  of  course,  promptly  accepted, 
and  on  the  following  Monday  evening  the  entire 
body  of  the  Blonde's  officers,  brilliant  in  blue 
and  gold,  attended  at  the  hospitable  mansion  of 
Don  Enrique  de  Montesca,  and  were  introduced 
to  the  bride.  The  bridegroom  wo  made  an  ear- 
lier acquaintance  with  on  board  our  own  frigate, 
in  the  following  manner : 

Our  purser,  with  a  keen  eye  to  profit,  which 
distinguishes  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  that  grade, 
at  any  rate,  in  the  British  service,  had,  although 
it  was  an  infringement  of  the  laws  regulating  the 
naval  service,  provided  himself  with  a  variety  of 
merchantable  goods,  such  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  brother  purser,  who  had  made  his 
penny  by  such  means,  were  in  very  great  demand 
along  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America  from 
Bolivia  to  Guatemala,  videlicit,  ready-made  frock 
and  dress  coats,  pantaloons,  and  other  articles  of 
attire,  watches,  ear-rings,  and  various  articles  of 
bijouterie  for  the  dark-colored  belles  of  the  repub- 
lics, and  many  other  trinkets,  and  he  could  not 
have  visited  Tehuantepec  at  a  better  time,  for, 
independently  of  the  masculine  garments,  which 


to  fifteen  guineas.  Slop  coats  and  trousers, 
which  Moses  &  Co.,  of  the  Minories,  would  have 
sold  at  two  pounds  the  suit,  readily  fetched  ten 
pounds,  and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Don 
Thomas  was  mulcted  at  a  most  extortionate 
rate,  for  the  gallant  young  fellow  purchased  more 
than  one  half  of  the  purser's  stock  of  jewelry  to 
present  to  his  bride  and  her  friends.  I  don't 
know  how  "  Nipcheeso"  reconciled  his  gains  and 
his  conscience ;  but  as  I  was  not  the  keeper  of 
the  latter,  it  was  no  business  of  mine. 

The  wedding  day,  as  I  have  previously  stated, 
arrived.  Tho  ample  ball-room  in  the  mansion  of 
the  commandante'  was  filled  with  the  elite  of  Te- 
huantepec and  the  adjoining  country,  and  exhib- 
ited a  very  splendid  appearance,  for  although  the 
costumes  of  the  civilians  were  somewhat  outre', 
the  mingling  of  British,  Chilian  and  Peruvian 
naval  uniforms,  with  tho  uniforms  of  the  Span- 
ish military  officers,  and  the  official  costume  of 
the  governor  and  the  commandante-,  and  ot  their 
staffs,  and  of  the  gay  dresses  of  the  Tehuantepec 
belles,  had  a  very  pretty  and  dazzling  effect. 

As  to  the  bride,  she  was  all  that  "  fancy  had 
painted  her,"  lovely  as  a  houri  from  an  oriental 
paradise,  and  magnificently  attired,  and  pro- 
fusely adorned  with  jewelry  she  had  brought 
from  Spain,  and  with  the  presents  that  had  been 
showered  upon  her  by  her  lover,  her  uncle,  and 
her  friends. 

She  was  little  more  than  a  child,  scarcely 
sixteen,  with  a  clear  olive  complexion,  and  hair 
glossy  and  black  as  the  raven's  wing.  Her  form 
was  petite,  but  most  exquisitely  proportionate, 
and  her  small  hands  and  feet  were  worthy  of  the 
encomiums  which  all  travellers  have  bestowed 
upon  those  members,  when  speaking  of  tho  An- 
dalusian race,  to  which  she  belonged.  The 
greatest  charm,  however,  in  her  lovely  coun- 
tenance, lay  in  her  eyes.  Poets  have  praised  tho 
eyes  of  the  gazelle,  and  no  gazelle  ever  possessed 
orbs  more  enchantingly  beautiful.  Black  as 
night,  deeply  seated  in  their  liquid  depths  and 
shaded  by  long  silky  eyelashes,  and  overarched 
by  black  eyebrows  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
had  not  been  pencilled  by  some  artistic  hand, 
they  now    expressed  a    soft    melancholy,  now 


UUUVO  v,.  ,ut  ...D 

a  guard  of  honor,  accompanying  Lieutenant  De 
Zuma  and  Dona  Paula  to  the  vessel,  which  was 
to  sail  before  daylight  in  the  morning,  which  had 
already  been  ushered  in. 

Wo  took  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
schooner,  Don  Thomas,  his  young  bride  hang- 
ing on  his  arm,  courteously  showing  us  over  the 
vessel,  and  afterward,  at  the  earnest  invitation  of 
Don  Stephano,  we  visited  the  Chilian  schooner, 
he  doing  us  the  like  favor.  Both  were  very  neat, 
well  armed,  well  appointed  vessels,  in  every  re- 
spect, and  were  a  credit  to  the  services  to  which 
they  belonged,  thongh  the  Chilian  was  consider- 
ably the  larger  and  more  heavily  armed  vessel. 
When  at  length  we  returned  to  our  own  frigate, 
we  heard  the  boatswain's  call  onboard  the  Peru- 
vian, already  summoning  the  crew  to  get  the  ves- 
sel under  weigh. 

We  were  all-pretty  much  tired  out  when  we 
got  on  board,  and  speedily  descended  to  our  re- 
spective cabins  to  seek  repose — all  but  the  un- 
lucky wight,  myself,  whose  morning  watch  it 
chanced  to  be. 

I  was  standing  on  the  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter  deck  dreamily  looking  over  the  side  in 
the  direction  of  the  two  schooners,  which  lay 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  frigate,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  infringing  the  rules  of  the  service, 
by  falling  into  short  dozes  on  my  watch,  in  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  keep  awake,  when  chancing  to 
look  up,  I  perceived  the  Peruvian  schooner  stand- 
ing under  easy  sail,  and  already  nearly  out  of  the 
harbor. 

While  watching  her  progress,  I  fancied  that  I 
saw  the  Chilian  gliding  out  to  seaward,  though 
I  had  heard  none  of  the  customary  sounds  which 
denote  that  a  vessel  is  getting  ready  for  sea.  I 
could  not  believe  my  eyesight,  and  thought  it 
was  merely  an  optical  delusion  caused  by  sleepi- 
ness, when  suddenly  I  saw  the  schooner's  fore- 
topsail  drop  from  its  folds,  and  in  a  moment  it 
was  silently  "  sheeted  home." 

"  Talbot,"  said  I,  to  the  sleepy  young  middy, 
who  was  my  aid-de-camp  on  the  watch,  "is  the 
Chilian  schooner  really  under  weigh,  or  do  my 
eyes  deceivo  mo  V 
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"She  has  loosed  her  forotopsuil,"  said  the 
youth,  mbblog  his  eyes,  "and,  by  GoOTgfi,  there 
gooa  the  upankor  I  Yes,  nho's  muler  weigh,  sure 
enough." 

"  Didn't  the  Captain  Don  Stcphano  tall  Cup- 
tuin  Mason,  on  honrd  the  schooner,  not  tin  hour 
npo,  that  ho  did  not  iutoud  to  nail  for  sovoral 
days  V 

"Yea  ho  did,  sir.  He  said  ho  to  both  Captain 
Mason  and  Don  Thomas.  I  was  close  by  at  the 
time.  I  was  thinking  that  if  they  wore  both  to 
sail  attho  samo  time,  there  might  ho  an  awkward 
colision  when  they  reached  a  league  outside  the 
neutral  port." 

"  Had  we  not  bettor  report  to  Captain  Mason?" 
"  Not  yet,"  I  replied.  "  Let  us  first  seo  what 
they  mean  to  do.  Perhaps  tho  Chilian  will 
courteously  forget  that  tho  war  is  in  existence 
Don  Stcphano  may  have  somo  friendly  purpose. 
Perhaps  ho  has  some  message  to  convoy,  or  somo 
present  to  offer  to  tho  bide,  which  bo  has  for- 
gotten V1 

Tho  vossols,  in  tho  courso  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  longor,  worn  in  close  proximity,  and  all 
doubts,  hopes  or  fears,  with  respect  to  tho  inten- 
tions of  Don  Stcphano  were  speedily  set  at  rest. 
A  Hash,  a  cloud  of  smoke  and  the  boom  of  a  gun 
— shotted,  by  the  peculiar  ring  of  the  report — 
from  tho  side  of  tho  Chilian,  showed  too  plainly 
that  Don  Stephano  was  in  earnest,  and  that  it 
was  his  treacherous  purpose  to  capture  tho 
Peruvian. 

"Rouse  up  the  captain,  Talbot;  and  the  first 
lieutenant,"  said  I.  "  The  infernal  scoundrel !" 
I  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  ere  a  gun  waa 
fired  from  the  Peruvian.  Then  came  two  to- 
gether from  tho  broadside  of  tho  Chilian,  re- 
sponded to  by  the  like  number  from  Don  Thom- 
as's vessel. 

The  conflict  was  brief,  for  though  both  vessels 
carried  the  like  number  of  guns — six — those  of 
the  Chilian  were  of  double  the  calibre  of  her  op- 
ponent's. m 

Before  the  captain  or  the  lieutenant  gained  the 
deck,  the  vessels  had  closed,  and  that  the  Peru- 
vian had  been  boarded  by  Don  Stephano's  crew 
was  made  apparent  by  the  clash  of  steel,  and  the 
savage  shouts  of  the  sailors  of  both  vessels,  dis- 
tinctly heard,  though  they  were  at  least  three 
miles  off,  in  the  calm,  still  air  of  the  morning. 

The  unexpected  sound  of  cannon  had  awak- 
ened the  greater  portion  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  frigate,  and  in  a  few  mintntes  the  decks 
were  swarming  with  men.  There  needed  no  ex- 
planation, the  day  had  dawned,  and  every  one 
could  discern  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Officers  and  men  alike,  were  bitter  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  cruel  treachery  of  the  Chilian 
commander. 

"Would  to  heaven,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Mason,  "  that  we  conld  interfere.  I'd  teach  the 
black- visaged  rascal  a  lesson  of  gallantry.  But 
the  fellow  has  the  laws  of  war  on  his  side.  Both 
vessels  are  beyond  the  neutral  waters,  and  we 
are  bound  to  maintain  neutrality  ourselves." 

"  Could  we  not  give  chase  and  show  the  rascal, 
Don  Stephano,  a  taste  of  our  metal,  sir  V  asked 
the  first  lieutenant,  in  an  excited  voice. 

"I  have  as  good  a  heart  to  do  so,  Mr.  Davis," 
responded  the  captain,  "  as  ever  man  had,  if  I 
dared,  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  piracy  on  our 
part.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my  life  is 
worth." 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  the  clashing  of  steel, 
and  the  ringing  of  musketry  and  pistol  shots 
ceased,  and  it  was  sufficiently  evident  that  the 
Peruvian  was  the  Chilian's  prize. 

"  Poor  Don  Thomas !"  exclaimed  some. 
"Poor   Dona    Paula!"     responded     others. 
"  This  is  a  sad  ending  to  the  pretty  creature's 
bridal  night." 

"By  Jove  !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "I  can't 
openly  interfere.  But  I'll  follow  them.  I'll  fol- 
low them  to  Chili.  Don  Stephano  will,  doubt- 
less, make  for  "Valparaiso  with  his  prize.  These 
bastard  South  American  Spaniards  are  blood- 
thirsty as  demons.  They  repudiate  the  laws  of 
war,  and  give  no  quarter  to  their  prisoners.  I 
shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  it  fares  hardly  with 
Don  Thomas,  and  then  what  will  become  of  poor 
Dona  Paula?  The  presence  of  an  English  frig- 
ate in  tho  port  may  serve  some  good  purpose,  the 
remonstrances  of  a  British  officer  may  have  some 
good  effect  if  the  Chilian  government  threaten 
the  poor  lad's  life.  If,  indeed,  he  be  still  living, 
for  I  greatly  mistake  Don  Thomas  if  he  surren- 
dered his  ship  while  he  was  able  to  keep  the  deck. 
Mr.  Davis,  we'll  get  under  weigh  forthwith. 
Master,  look  to  your  duties  ;  boatswain,  pipe  all 
hands  to  unmoor  ship  and  make  sail." 


Tho  shrill  pipe  of  the  liimiswiiiii'n  whistlo  re- 
sounded throughout  the  ihlp,  but  the  summons 
waa  nocdh'NH.  All  humls  were  already  OD  dQQkj 
and  never  wan  ship  got  under  weigh  [QOFASpoed- 
ily  or  with  bettor  will  than  wiis  the  Blonde  friguto 
that  bright  July  morning. 

A  smart  breeze  hud,  however,  sprung  up  with 
the  appearance  of  the  sun  above  tho  horizon. 
The  sehuoners  drew  n  light  draught  of  water  and 
had  several  miles  the  start  of  us.  The  wind  was 
not  strong  enough  to  tost  tho  sailing  qualities  of 
the  heavy  frigate,  and  before  noon  both  vessels 
wcro  bull  down,  and  in  the  courso  of  tho  after- 
noon were  clear  out  of  sight. 

Nevertheless,  wo  pursued  our  courso  for  Chili, 
hoping  with  all  our  hearts  that  before  the  Chilian 
reached  port  with  her  prize,  some  Peruvian  man- 
of-war  might  intercept  her  and  force  Don  Steph- 
ano to  disgorge  his  ill-gotten  prey. 

Wo  saw  nothing  of  tho  vessels  until  we  arrived 
off  Valparaiso,  when,  as  wo  sailed  into  the  har- 
bor, wo  perceived  them  both  at  anchor  in  tho 
bay;  tho  Chilian  with  all  her  colors  jauntily  fly- 
ing, the  Peruvian  a  short  distance  from  her,  dis- 
mantled, and  with  tho  Chilian  flag  hoisted  over 
tho  Peruvian  ensign,  flying  at  her  main-gaff  end. 

It  was  just  day-dawn,  four  o'clock,  A.  M., 
when  wo  dropped  anchor  in  the  port.  At  this 
moment  a  volley  of  musketry  was  fired,  appar- 
ently in  the  courtyard  of  the  castle.  Tho  sound 
of  musketry  was  unusual  at  that  early  hour,  and 
betokened  a  military  execution.  I  don't  know 
how  it  was,  but  the  quick,  sharp  rattle  sounded 
ominously,  not  only  in  my  ears,  but  in  the 
ears  of  all  on  board  the  frigate.  The  captain 
hailed  an  English  merchantman  at  anchor 
near  us. 

"  What  means  that  firing  from  the  castle-yard  1 
Do  yon  know?" 

"  Don  Thomas  de  Zuma,  a  Peruvian  naval 
officer,  whose  vessel  lies  there  dismantled,  was 
left  by  order  of  a  court-martial,  to  be  shot  at  four 
o'clock  this  morning,"  was  the  response.  "  His 
vessel  was  captured  off  Tehuantepec,  by  the 
Chilian  national  schooner  Andes,  Don  Stephano 
de  Ponto  commander,  and  was  only  brought  into 
port  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Quick  work,  and  a  bloody  and  treacherous 
deed,"  muttered  Captain  Mason,  between  his 
clenched  teeth.  "Lower  my  gig.  I'll  go  on 
shore  and  learn  what  I  can  of  poor  Dona  Paula. 
Poor,  poor  Don  Thomas !" 

The  rest  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  The  cap- 
tain almost  forced  his  way  into  the  castle-yard, 
where  the  band  was  playing  a  lively  martial  air, 
and  the  soldiers  were  removing  the  bleeding 
corpse  of  the  unfortunate  young  Peruvian  officer, 
and  on  a  rude  bench,  attended  by  two  weeping 
females,  lay  the  unconscious  form  of  the  beauti- 
ful widowed  bride,  Dona  Paula. 

With  considerable  difficulty,  and  not  without 
using  threats,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  I 
leave  to  the  reader's  opinion,  Captain  Mason  ob- 
tained permission  to  convey  the  young  widow  on 
board  tho  frigate,  in  order  to  convey  her  home  to 
her  family,  as  the  Blonde  was  homeward  bound. 
The  Chilian  government  wished  to  detain  her 
in  Valparaiso. 

A  few  days  after,  we  sailed.  Dona  Paula  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  inconsolable,  but  she  was 
young  and  full  of  health,  and  she  gradually  re- 
covered her  spirits,  though  she  still  deeply 
lamented  the  untimely  fate  of  her  husband. 
Lieutenant  Marlow  was  especially  attentive  to 
her,  and  from  her  we  learnt  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  capture.  It  appeared  that  Don 
Stephano,  on  reaching  hailing  distance  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian schooner,  had  called  upon  Don  Thomas 
to  surrender  to  the  Chilian  flag,  and  on  receiv- 
ing a  refusal,  had  immediately  fired  into  the 
schooner.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  shot  was 
returned,  but  Don  Thomas,  far  from  anticipating 
treachery  on  the  part  of  Don  Stephano,  with 
whom  but  an  hour  before  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  apparent  amity,  was  in  the  cabin  with  his 
bride.  He  was  severely  wounded  by  the  second 
discharge  from  the  Chilian,  and  obliged  to  be 
carried  below. 

Don  Stephano  closed  and  boarded  the  Peru- 
vian, and  the  crew  of  the  latter  vessel,  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  commander  wounded,  made  a 
brave  but  useless  resistance.  They  were  soon 
overpowered,  and  those  of  the  crew  who  were 
unhurt  were  placed  in  irons.  A  prize  crew  was 
then  sent  on  board  the  captured  vessel,  and  the 
wounded  Don  Thomas  and  his  bride  were  re- 
moved to  the  Chilian  schooner. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at 
Valparaiso,  a  court-martial  was  held,  and  con- 
trary to  all  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare,  Don 


TIm'iiii^,  mill  unable  to  stand  in  consequence  of 
bin  wounds,  wot  sentenced  to  Immediate  exe- 
outtonj  for  conspiring  against  the  liberties  of 
Chilli 

Tho  unhappy  widow  wuh  landed  at  Cadiz, 
whence  BhO  noon  found  her  way  to  her  friends, 
and  the  Blonde  pursued  her  homeward  COntse. 
When  wo  arrived  at  Spilheud,  tho  frigate  wus 
paid  off  mill  laid  u[j  in  ordinary,  and  the  officers 

uml  crew  net  ut  liberty. 

Lieutenant  Marlow,  who  was  a  fine,  handsome 
young  follow,  of  wealthy  family,  and  connected 
with  one  of  tho  noblest  families  of  the  realm, 
shortly  after  set  forth  on  a  continental  tour,  in 
tho  courso  of  which  he  travelled  into  Spain.  Six 
mouths  after  his  departure,  I  rend  the  following 
paragraph  in  a  copy  of  the  London  Times  : 

"Madrid,  October  the  lit  It.  Lieutenant  Henry 
Marlow,  late  of  her  majesty's  frigate  Blonde,  yes- 
terday led  to  tho  altar  of  the  Cathedral  of  Saint 
Augustin,  in  this  capital,  Dona  Paula  de  Zuma, 
nee  De  Montesca,  widow  of  the  late  gallant  and 
noble  Don  Thomas  de  Zuma,  of  tho  Peruvian 
navy.  The  dona  is  reputed  to  bo  one  of  tho  most 
beautiful  and  accomplished  women  of  Andalusia, 
of  which  province  she  is  a  native.  Although  a 
widow,  she  is  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  Tho 
happy  pair  intend  to  proceed  to  Paris,  where  tho 
marriage  ceremony  will  be  repeated  in  one  of 
the  Protestant  churches  of  that  city.  The  family 
of  Dona  Paula  is  noble,  her  father  being  a  count 
and  a  grandee  of  Spain;  we  need  scarcely  re- 
mind our  readers  that  Lieutenant  Marlow,  who 
is,  we  understand,  in  his  twenty-third  year,  is  a 
first  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  is  said 
to  possess  an  independent  fortune  in  his  own 
right.  Wo  wisli  the  bride  and  bridegroom  every 
happiness." 

THE  LATE  MR.  BRTJNEL. 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian  writes  as  follows  of  some  well-known 
characteristics  of  this  distinguished  engineer : 
"  The  death  of  Isambard  Brunei  has  excited 
much  sympathy.  The  verdict  on  him  might  be, 
'  killed  by  the  Great  Eastern ' — but  less  by  the 
anxiety  consequent  upon  the  completion  and 
starting  of  the  big  ship,  than  by  the  mortification 
and  disappointment  at  the  cost  and  bungling  of 
her  launching.  With  that  daring  independence, 
or  rather  defiance  of  settled  opinion,  which  dis- 
tinguished Brunei,  he  had  made  arrangements  for 
the  moving  of  the  Leviathan  to  the  water  which 
were  in  contradiction  with  many  doctrines  hith- 
erto accepted  as  axioms  in  ship-launching.  Mr. 
Scott  RusseL  made  an  offr  to  the  company  to 
contract  for  the  launching  for  an  expense  of 
£15,000.  Mr.  Brunei  pooh-booed  the  figure 
as  needlessly  costly.  His  own  arrangements 
cost  the  company  close  on  $100,000.  Yet  he 
never  swerved,  after  once  determining  bis  course. 
Audacity  was  one  leading  feature  of  Brunei's 
engineering,  character.  1  heard  an  anecdote 
which  illustrates  this  strikingly.  Brunei  had 
views  in  contradiction  to  those  of  his  brethren,  as 
to  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  Soman 
cement  in  railway  bridge  building.  Other  en- 
gineers objected  to  its  use,  as  it  hardened  too  fast 
to  allow  the  work  to  settle  properly.  Not  so 
Brunei.  Trusting  to  his  own  view,  he  used  this 
mortar  in  one  of  the  first  large  bridges  construct- 
ed by  them  for  the  Great  Western  line.  It  fell 
soon  after  its  erection.  Brunei  entered  the  room 
where  the  directors  were  assembled,  in  discom- 
fited conclave,  to  discuss  the  accident.  '  I  con- 
gratulate you,  gentlemen,  on  the  fall  of  

bridge/  was  Brunei's  entry  on  the  subject. 
'  Congratulate  us  !  on  an  accident  involving  dis- 
aster and  the  loss  of pounds  V  was  the  an- 
gry and  amazed  rejoinder.  '  Certainly/  said 
Brunei,  coolly.  '  I  was  just  about  to  put  up  two 
hundred  bridges  on  the  same  principle.'  " 

THE  AURORA  BOREALIS:  WHAT  IS  IT? 

In  "A  Research  into  the  Laws  of  Force,"  by 
Samuel  Elliott  Cones,  the  following  passage  oc- 
curs :  "  The  aurora  of  the  northern  regions  ap- 
pears to  be  an  arch  in  the  circuit  of  the  '  mag- 
netic force/  spanning  a  portion  of  the  earth,  as  if 
conducting  the  flow  from  where  it  abounds  to 
where  it  is  needed  without  passing  through  the 
intermediate  parts.  The  shooting  cylinders  of 
rays  have  been  compared  to  the  flame  which 
arises  in  the  closed  circuit  of  the  voltaic  pile  be- 
tween two  points  of  carbon.  Is  it  not  a  flame 
stretching  between  tho  surcharged  and  under- 
charged parts  of  the  earth  or  atmosphere  ?  That 
it  is  a  passage  of  what  is  called  the  galvanic  fluid 
we  know;  for  it  disturbs  the  magneiic  needle, 
which  often  points  to  the  corona  of  the  arch.  It 
indicates  a  disturbed  electric  condition;  and, 
while  the  lightning  in  the  electrical  storm  shows 
a  sudden  transfer  of  force,  the  aurora  represents 
a  more  gradual  adjustment  of  the  equilibrium  ;  in 
the  one  a  disruptive,  in  the  other  a  conductive 
discharge.  It  does  not  occur  in  the  night  time 
only,  but  its  path  may  often  be  traced  by  day  in 
a  circle  of  half  illuminated  clouds.  It  is  usually 
accompanied  by  a  high  barometric  condition  of 
atmosphere,  and  great  tension  of  vapor;  by  all 
the  phases  of  motion  which  indicate  the  presence 
of  more  than  the  usual  force.  For  this  reason 
we  consider  it  a  distribution  of  the  magnetism  of 
the  polar  regions  passing  over  an  already  well 
supplied  region.  With  us  the  aurora  most  fre- 
quently appears  after  an  easterly  wind  has  sub- 
sided, and  a  clear  wind  from  the  northwest  has 
begun  to  diffuse  the  spare  force  of  the  more 
northerly  regions. 


ANCIENT  AN!)  MODERN  HEROES. 

Wonderful  men,  do  doubt,  wore  the  heroes  of 
ancient  Greece,  And  Uacedon,  and  Etomo<  Tre- 
iiH  ndoiiH  fellows,  too,  beyond  all  question,  wore 
the  knights  of  the  feudal  iigen,  with  tho  big 
tspaldron*  or  two  banded  swords,  their  roacew, 
spearflj  curtal  axes,  and  other  devices  for  crack- 
ing and  piercing  each  othei  '■■  i  hells  of  iron.  But 
that  Greeks,  Macedonians,  Romans,  Normans, 
or  any  other  manner  of  men  of  which  history  or 
tradition,  prose  or  poetry,  has  made  mention,  had 
more  pluck  and  pltfa  than  the  civilized  sons  of 
Adam  at  the  present  day,  wo  utterly  deny.     All 

the  soldiers  of  antiquity  wore  protective  armor: 

the  kerOti  Of  Whom  the  ClOJBic  hi.storiun:;  ami 
bards  have  so  much  to  say,  having  been  til  in  .  • 
aturil  in  metal.  It  w;is  the  same  with  the  i-hntn- 
piOH  ■  Of  the  age  Oi    Chivalry.      They   trusted   lis 

much  to  tho  invulnerability  of  their  "  mail  of 
proof"  as  to  their  weapons  of  offence.  Even  tbe 
canaille  of  tbe  soldiery,  in  the  middle  ages,  wore 
jerkins  of  buff  that  would  resist  the  edge  of  an 
ordinary  blade,  and  head-pieces  of  steel.  Now, 
as  specimens  of  courage,  what  were  the  < 
of  men  thus  protected  compared  with  tbe  char) 
of  modern  troops?  With  unprotected  bl 
they  dash  forward  to  the  encounter  of  the  bayo- 
net. They  rush  with  unloaded  pieces,  up  hill, 
upon  batteries  which  they  know  must  kill  two- 
thirds  of  tho  assailing  force  before  it  can  strike  a 
blow.  They  march  coolly  between  lines  of 
houses  from  every  window  of  which  the  foe  is 
raining  death.  Against  instruments  of  slaughter 
compared  with  which  those  ot  the  ancient  world 
were  toys,  they  hurl  themselves  with  shouts  of 
exultation.  Nothing  appals  them.  .Even  when 
forced  back  by  superior  numbers,  they  retreat  in 
order.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  the  legions 
of  Ca?sar,  or  the  crusaders  under  Richard  the 
Lion-Hearted,  might  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances.  They  were  never  subjected  to 
tho  imminent  perils  of  modern  warfare.  Mod- 
ern wars,  horribly  destructive  as  they  are,  afford 
this  consolation  to  modern  pride:  they  show  that 
the  grit  of  the  race — or  at  least  of  the  best  pare 
of  it — has  not  degenerated,  and  that,  whatever 
classical  pedants  may  think  or  say,  the  educated 
and  civilized  man  of  to  day  is  at  least  tbo  peer, 
in  constitutional  courage  and  physical  energy, 
of  the  man  of  any  preceding  age. — Reynold's 
Miscdlany. 

4     ^mm-    > 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CHILDREN. 

In  France  the  child  is  brought  up,  developes 
itself,  grows  and  studies  under  the  eyes  of  its 
mother.  If  he  walks,  she  watches  him;  if  ho 
speaks,  she  listens;  if  he  weeps,  she  pities  him  ; 
if  he  laughs,  she  laughs  with  him  ;  if  he  plays, 
she  joins  him.  His  thoughts,  emotions,  tears  or 
smiles,  joys  or  griefs — all  are  shared.  The  fam- 
ily is  not  numerous,  hardly  more  than  two  or 
three  brothers  and  sisters ;  but  this  little  world 
lives  under  the  eyes  ot  the  father  and  mother, 
and  the  anxious,  active,  foreseeing  affection  of 
the  latter  anticipates  their  wants  and  wishes.  In 
England  there  is  nothing  parallel.  There  you 
will  not  iil  3  the  tender  intimacy,  and  foresight 
of  our  domestic  hearths.  Almost  as  soon  as  a 
child  is  born  it  is  confided  to  strange  hands — a 
Frenchwoman  or  German  takes  care  of  it,  and 
teaches  it  her  own  language.  Later,  it  joins  its 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters,  and  plays  and 
studies  with  them,  under  the  care  of  a  governess. 
Once  a  day,  at  lunch,  the  father  and  mother  de- 
scend and  mix  with  their  children ;  and  in  these 
short  moments,  when  the  family  is  united,  I  do 
not  know  whether  respect  docs  not  closu  their 
young  mouths  and  restrain  the  rapture  of  their 
youthful  hearts.  The  repast  finished,  the  noisy 
recreation  follows,  animated  and  joyous,  far  from 
their  parents,  in  separate  apartments,  under  tho 
cold  and  indifferent  eye  or  the  governess. — M. 
Loisne's  France  and  England  considered. 


There  is  no  society,  however  free  and  demo- 
cratic, where  wealth  will  not  create  an  aristocracy. 

BALLOU'S     DOLLAR     MAGAZINE. 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION,  116,000! 

IT  should  be  known  to  every  family  in  the  United* 
States;  that  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  sent  to  our  address, 
a  first  class,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  entirely  original 
Magazine,  may  be  had  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  clear  white  paper,  with  nsw  type,  and 
each  number  contains  over  one  hundred  page*  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations,  making  twelve  hunuted  pages  a 
year,  or  two  large  volumes  for  ONE  DOLLAR.  Postage 
eighteen  cents  a  year.  By  far  tbe  cheapest  publication 
in  tho  world! 

ay  ONE    DOLLAR,  ^n 

WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  TEAR 

BALLOU'S     DOLLAR     JIOXTHLY. 

O"  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

(£?"  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

0"  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

[£7"  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  oiu  dollar.' 

^y  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

\ry  In  ail  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

O"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  tbe  Boston  press. 

KIT"  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discover'ies,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

\cy  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

[C73"  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies  1 

[£r~  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  oue  year. 

fty*  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  arc  sent  one 
year  for  jive  dollars. 

M-  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mftffi, 
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THE   ALPS    AND   THEIK   INHABITANTS. 


THE  ALPS  AND  CASHMERE.  I   ot  a  chalet,  with  the  dairy  operations  going  on 

Of  the  twoeompanionpic,nreB,onthi8andthe       i«   — ,    ™th   , ^^^J^, 

next  page,  the  first  represent.,  ,n  a  spirited m  n-      chamo  Mtamm  o  health  of  the 

^'^W^^"w.°a?rtal£:  I  t  Patents,  a  Swiss  cottar,  and  tower- 


ing  over  all,  the  Alps  with  their  eternal  crown  of 
snow.  The  other  pictnre  introduces  us  to  India, 
and  shows  us,  in  one  compartment,  a  pair  of  the 
famous  Cashmere  goats,  and  in  the  other  the 
Hindoo  weavers,  whom   these  animals   supply 


with  the  material  for  their  valuable  fabrics 
There  is  nothing  simpler  than  the  abode  ot 
the  manufacturer  of  these  magnificont  produc- 
tions. He  rents  a  small  plot  of  ground,  puts 
four  sticks  into  it,  fastens  them  with  cross-beami, 


BALLOU'S    PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    COMPANION. 


CASHMERE   AND    ITS   PRODUCTS. 


constructs  walls  of  wicker-work,  and  the  root  with 
palm  leaves  ;  he  then  instals  himself  in  his  hut 
with  his  family  and  tools,  the  latter  of  which  are 
few  and  of  the  simplest  description.  The  Hin- 
doo knows  nothing  of  the  mechanical  contriv- 


ances to  aid  him  in  his  work.  He  first  winds  his 
thread  on  a  distaff,  erects  an  oblong  frame,  and 
then  commences  his  work  with  a  large  wooden 
needle,  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
workmen  in  the  famous  French  manufactory  of 


the  Gobelins,  so  well  known  to  all  continental 
travellers.  The  Hindoo  weaver  requires  eighteen 
months  to  make  a  long  shawl,  and  eight  months 
to  weave  a  square  one.  To  accelerate  the  work, 
not  nnfrequently  several  men,  often  five,  work  at 


the  same  shawl.  The  different  parts  of  it  are 
afterwards  sewn  together  with  great  skill.  An 
artizan  can  earn  at  the  utmost  four  anas,  or  about 
four  cents  a  day.  This,  however,  is  enough  to 
support  life  in  a  country  where  rice  is  cheap. 
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BALLOU'S  PICTOKIAL, 

HATTTBIN  M.  EALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
KIANCIS  A.  DOEIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 


TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year 32  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-np 

of  the  clnb) 20  00 

O*  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
Tea  Flao  op  our  Uxiok,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Enqoiekr. — Certainly  some  indiridaals  have  reason  to 
believe  in  "lucky  days."  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born  on  tbe  6th  of  April.  Some  of  his  greatest  victo- 
ries were  won  on  the  same  day  of  the  same  month,  and 
his  death  also  took  place  on  the  6th.  of  April.  It  was 
also  remarked  as  propitious  by  his  Cither,  Philip,  who 
achieved  great  successes  on  the  same  day 

B.  B. — Many  coincidents  met  with  in  history  are  curious. 
For  instance:  On  two  occasions,  when  Jerusalem  bos 
been  besieged  and  taken,  the  names  of  the  principal 
persons  have  been  the  same,  the  two  Popes  Urban,  two 
Roman  Emperors  Frederick,  and  two  Patriarchs  Era- 
clius. 

M.  C. — On  the  authority  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  we 
may  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  that  rats 
are  eaten  by  the  French,  and  that  at  the  siege  of  Malta 
they  fetched  the  very  high  price  of  a  dollar  each.  The 
same  great  authority  states  that  the  prejudice  of  the 
English  against  eating  them  is  quite  unfounded  on  any 
reason,  as  these  animals  feed,  whenever  they  can  get  it, 
chiefly  on  grain,  and  are,  therefore,  preferable  to  many 
things  which  are  in  dally  use. 

Tiro. — "A1'  becomes  "an"  before  a  vowel,  or  a  vowel 
sound. 

B.  R. — One  of  the  prettiest  climbing  plants  to  train 
round  a  window,  or  for  other  ornamental  purposes,  is 
the  cobaeA.  It  bears  a  beautiful  large  purple  flower, 
and  has  a  very  pretty  foliage.  It  was  uutil  lately 
classed  with  the  Bignonias.  We  have  one  now  growing 
in  our  bouse,  having  removed  it  from  the  garden,  as  it 
Is  not  hardy.  It  is  trained  round  a  window.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  bell-shaped,  and  when  first  opened 
are  of  a  greenish  white;  in  a  day  or  two,  they  change 
to  a  rich  purple. 

Mrs.  C.  F-,  Rockport. — Oral  instruction  alone  can  im- 
part a  true  pronunciation  of  the  French.  Pronounc- 
ing dictionaries  are  useful  for  reference  in  doubtful 
cases,  after  you  have  learned  to  speak  the  language. 

Thkspis. — "  Inez  the  Poisoner  ,;  Is  the  joint  production 
of  F.  S.  Hill  and  his  late  father.  It  is  one  of  theunost 
affecting  plays  of  the  modern  drama. 

M.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. — The  debt  of  India  is  very  large. 
A  return  to  the  House  of  Lords  shows  that  tbe  grand 
total  amount  of  the  sums  borrowed  in  India  since  May, 
1857,  down  to  June  last,  is  108,690,563  rupees,  or 
.£10,869,056.  Another  return  shows  that  in  1  -■".-  the 
debt  in  India  amounted  to  .£60. 704,084,  and  the  inter- 
est payable  to  £2,636,275-  The  amount  of  home  bond 
debt  outstanding  in  1857-8  was  ^8,894,4^)0,  and  the 
interest  payable  £155,776. 


THE  ZEAL  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

There  is  nothing  more  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in  than  the  zeal  for  improve- 
ment which  marks  all  classes,  and  illustrates  how 
wide  and  general  is  the  spread  of  intelligence.  In 
former  centuries,  every  discovery  and  innovation 
was  viewed  either  with  suspicion,  scorn  or  hate, 
and  these  prejudices  were  as  rife  among  the  cul- 
tivated classes  as  among  the  unlettered  and  igno- 
rant. The  Church  frowned  upon  science,  and 
branded  with  the  name  of  magic  every  uncom- 
prehended  effort  of  the  mind.  Copernicus  and 
Galileo  saw  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition 
yawning  between  them  and  the  exposition  of 
their  theories.  Jenner  encountered  a  storm  of 
ridicule  and  hate  when  he  attempted  to  introduce 
vaccination,  learned  physicians  leadiDg  the  van 
of  the  assault.  When  Ambrose  Pare  proposed 
to  tie  up  the  arteries  in  cases  of  amputation,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  existing  practices  of  removing 
limbs  with  red-hot  knives,  cauterizing  the  raw 
stumps  with  heated  irons,  or  plunging  them  into 
boiling  pitch,  he  was  assailed  by  such  a  storm  of 
opposition  as  nearly  crushed  him. 

Intelligent  readers  need  not  be  reminded  that 
Faust  came  near  meeting  death  in  Paris  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Black  Art,  though  he  printed  the 
Bible  by  his  new  process.  It  was  necessary  to 
enlist  the  services  of  a  strong  police  force  to  pre- 
vent the  mob  from  destroying  the  first  steam 
printing  press  set  up  in  London,  60  lately  as 
1814.  The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  in 
England  raised  a  storm,  and  a  yet  greater  tem- 
pest was  evoked  by  the  railroads.  "  Treatises," 
we  are  told,  "  were  written  to  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  travelling  faster  than  nine  or  ten  miles 
an  hour,  and  it  was  advised  that  Parliament 
should  restrict  the  speed  at  that  rate  ;  while  some 
philosophers  argued  that  at  a  speed  of  forty  miles 
an  hour  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  breath- 
ing. The  Quarterly  Review  of  1824,  alluding  to 
a  proposed  railway,  said :  '  But  with  all  these 
assurances,  we  should  as  soon  expect  the  people 
of  Woolwich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off 
upon  one  of  Congrevo's  rockets,  as  trust  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  at 
such  a  rate.  We  will  back  old  father  Thames 
against  the  Woolwich  railway  for  any  sum.' " 
Dr.  Lardner  argued  the  impossibility  of  navi- 
gating the  Atlantic  by  steam  not  a  great  while 
before  he  came  to  this  country  in  a  steamer. 

Thus,  up  to  quite  a  recent  date,  the  good 
genius  of  invention  had  to  fight  a  battle  with  the 
evil  genius  of  prejudice.  But  the  marvels  that 
mind  in  the  manipulation  of  matter  has  achieved 


— ocean  steam  navigation,  the  electric  telegraph, 
with  its  control  of  viewless  forces,  and  its  anni- 
hilation of  time,  etherization  in  its  annihilation 
of  pain,  the  daguerreotype,  the  photograph,  all 
these  successive  triumphs  have  swept  away  the 
race  of  doubters.  We  are  all  now  believers  and 
workers ;  and  the  best  proof  of  this  is,  that  we  em- 
bark our  money  readily  in  the  most  gigantic  en- 
terprises. Projects  to  make  a  pathway  for  thought 
beneath  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  to  sever  con- 
tinents by  a  canal,  to  build  a  ship  second  in  size 
only  to  Noah's  Ark,  find  their  ready  millions 
pouring  into  the  hands  of  the  directors.  Nothing 
surprises,  nothing  daunts  ns ;  we  have  the  fullest 
faith  in  the  genius  of  the  19th  century,  and  in  its 
capabilities  of  indefinite  improvements. 

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

The  hopes  of  those  who  confidently  believed  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  about  to  restore  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  France  have  been  wofully  dis- 
appointed. He  certainly  suffered  such  a  purpose 
to  be  inferred,  but  when  the  fulfilment  of  the  hope 
was  looked  for,  he  was  true  to  the  Napoleonic 
tradition.  Napoleon  I.  feared  a  free  press  more 
than  an  "  army  with  banners,"  and  Napoleon  III. 
evidently  fears  that  if  he  relaxes  his  repressive 
measures,  another  Armand  Carrel  may  rise  and 
prove  too  strong  for  his  throne.  He  remembers 
the  part  played  by  the  French  presB  in  former 
revolutions,  and  he  dreads  to  re-awaken  its  thun- 
der-tones. If  his  purposes  were  lofty  and  his 
plans  patriotic,  he  would  court  the  freest  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  But  he  is  neither  high- 
minded  nor  great  enough  to  champion  liberty  in 
France. 

Still,  standing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  must  needs  speciously  plead 
for  his  attitude  before  the  world.  He  tells  us 
through  his  organ,  the  Moniteur,  that  the  French 
press  is  free  ;  the  government  places  no  restric- 
tion on  the  utterance  ot  opinion.  This  is  but 
part  of  the  truth.  The  press  is  free  to  publish 
what  it  pleases  ;  but  if,  what  pleases  itself  doeB 
not  please  the  emperor,  the  offending  journal  re- 
ceives a  "  warning,"  and  if  that  warning  is  not 
heeded,  it  is  simply  annihilated,  the  proprietors 
are  ruined,  the  editor  is  without  employment, 
and  the  compositors  and  pressmen  are  turned 
adrift  upon  the  town.  Louis  Napoleon  knows 
that  the  "  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people  must  stand  or  fall  together,"  and  he 
has  decreed  that  they  must  fall.  But  only  for  a 
season.  The  mind  of  France  is  a  mighty  force, 
and  cannot  be  so  controlled.  Such  force,  so 
compressed  and  so  irritated,  becomes  a  terribly 
explosive  element.  A  few  drops  of  water  com- 
pressed and  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire,  ac- 
quires strength  enough  to  rend  the  firmest  struc- 
ture to  its  base.  Is  the  ruler  of  Franco  ignorant 
that  the  laws  of  mind  and  the  laws  of  matter  are 
in  many  respects  identical  ? 

Plagiarism. — A  celebrated  divine,  who 
prided  himself  upon  his  originality,  was  startled 
one  day  by  a  friend  coolly  telling  him  that  every 
word  of  his  favorite  discourse  was  stolen  from  a 
book  he  had  at  home.  The  astonished  writer 
begged  for  a  sight  of  this  volume.  He  was,  how- 
ever, released  from  his  misery  by  the  other  smil- 
ingly announcing  the  work  in  question  to  be 
Worcester's  Dictionary,  "where,"  continued  his 
tormentor,  "  I  undertake  to  find  every  word  of 
your  discourse." 


Cribbing. — "  Mien-Yaun,"  the  Chinese  story, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  is  reprinted  as  the  opening 
original  article  in  the  September  number  of  a 
London  magazine.  The  story  was  by  no  means 
a  "  mean  yarn,"  and  it  was  very  "  meen  fun  "  to 
hook  it. 


Affectation. — There  are  many  who  affect 
a  want  of  education,  and  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  above  flattery  ;  they  are  proud  of  being 
thought  extremely  humble,  and  would  go  round 
the  world  to  punish  those  who  think  them 
capable  of  revenge. 

Moetuabt  Tablets. — Black  marble  tablets 
are  preparing  for  the  Historical  Museum  of  Ver- 
sailles, whereon  will  be  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters the  names  of  all  the  French  officers  that  per- 
ished in  Italy. 


AW  AUTOMATON  CHESS  PLATER. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Robert  Hondin,  the  famous 
French  conjurer,  just  published  in  Paris,  a  book 
well  deserving  a  good  translation,  we  find  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Kempelen's  celebrated  au- 
tomaton chessplayer.  It  seems  that  in  1796  a 
revolt  broke  out  in  a  regiment  stationed  at  Riga, 
which  was  instigated  by  an  officer  named 
Worousky — a  man  of  talent  and  energy.  He 
was  of  short  stature,  but  well  built.  In  the  rout 
he  had  both  thighs  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball, 
besides  receiving  other  material  damage.  A 
Russian  physician  named  Osloff  secreted  him  in 
his  house,  and  amputated  his  limbs ;  Worousky 
was  saved  at  the  expense  of  about  one-half  of  his 
body.  The  man  was  a  wonderful  chess  player, 
and  Osloff  became  interested,  being  a  good  player 
himself,  in  endeavoring  to  defeat  him.  Kempe- 
len,  who  was  a  celebrated  Viennese  mechanician, 
paid  a  visit  to  Osloff.  He  and  Osloff  combined 
were  defeated  by  Worousky.  Kempelen  then 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  famous  automaton 
chess-player.  This  was  invented  and  finished 
within  the  period  of  three  months  from  its  con- 
ception. Osloff  played  the  first  game  with  it  on 
the  10th  of  October,  1797.  He  was  beaten,  say- 
ing, "  if  I  were  not  certain  Worousky  is  at  this 
moment  in  bed,  I  should  believe  I  had  been  play- 
ing with  him.  Besides,"  said  Osloff,  "can  you 
tell  me  why  your  automaton  plays  with  the  left 
hand  just  like  Worousky  V  Worousky  then 
spoke  to  his  friend  from  the  interior  of  the  au- 
tomaton. It  will  be  remembered  that  the  autom- 
aton always  used  the  left  hand,  a  defect  always 
attributed  to  the  carelessness  of  the  constructor, 
when,  in  fact,  Worousky  had  but  the  left  hand 
to  use. 

VESTVALI. 

Contrary  to  prediction,  Vestvali,  the  saucy, 
dashing  Italian  singer,  has  been  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful in  Paris.  Nothing  is  talked  of  but  her 
Romeo,  and  the  splendid  aluminium  armor  she 
wears.  But  the  chronicle  does  not  halt  here. 
Alas,  for  poetry  and  romance !  Vestvali  has 
passed  from  plumptitude  to  corpulence,  yea, 
even  ponderosity.  Only  think  of  a  fat  lover  for 
the  gentle  Juliet!  A  Falstafnan  inamorato 
climbing  by  a  silken  ladder  to  the  "  high  top-gal- 
lant of  his  hope."  Juliet  tells  us  that  if  her  love 
should  die,  she'd  cut  him  up  in  little  stars.  Vest- 
vali would  make  several  jolly  constellations. 
Opera-singers  have  a  most  unfortunate  facility 
for  taking  on  flesh,  and  when  one  of  them  is 
verging  towards  forty,  she  is  always  in  a  fair  way 
to  look  like  a  Japanese  wrestler.  It  is  one  of 
the  misfortunes  of  the  profession. 


Baltimore — There  are  strong  hopes  now 
that  the  good  people  of  the  monumental  city  will 
obtain  the  control  of  their  affairs,  in  spite  of  the 
rowdies. 


A  Lot  of  Lovers. — There  is  a  young  lady  re- 
siding in  Cincinnati  who  has  no  less  than  seven- 
teen lovers.  For  some  time  past  they  have  been 
quarrelling  among  themselves  as  to  who  had  the 
best  claims  to  her  affection.  The  other  evening 
they  chanced  to  meet,  and,  after  talking  the  mat- 
ter over,  agreed  to  submit  the  case  to  Squire 
John  McFall.  The  squire  settled  the  matter, 
outside  of  his  legal  capacity,  by  gi\  ing  the  young 
lady  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  party,  who,  by 
the  by,  was  fortunate  enough  to  possess  her  da- 
guerreotype.   All  hands  were  satisfied. 

Chelsea  Bridge. — The  city  authorities  of 
Chelsea  give  notice  that  a  petition  will  be  sent 
to  the  legislature  in  1860,  setting  forth  that  the 
public  convenience  requires  that  the  Chelsea 
bridge,  between  the  cities  of  Charlestown  and 
Chelsea,  should  be  made  free,  and  they  therefore 
pray  that  such  laws  may  be  passed  as  will  secure 
the  removal  of  tolls  from  said  bridge. 

Spain  and  Rome. — The  Florence  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Times  says  a  treaty  was 
signed  in  August  between  the  papal  government 
and  the  Queen  of  Spain,  by  which  the  latter  en- 
gages to  occupy  the  Roman  States  with  her  troops 
when  the  French  forces  are  withdrawn. 

«  -*»—  > 

The  Modern  Helen. — "  The  handsomest 
woman  on  the  stage"  is  said  to  be  Miss  Cruvelli, 
one  of  Strakosch's  opera  troupe.  She  is  a  mas- 
culine contralto,  like  Vestvali. 

The  Reason. — The  N.  Y.  Saturday  Press 
says  why  Australian  Kelly,  the  pugilist,  was  de- 
feated, was  because  they  set  a  Price  upon  his  head. 


An  old  Paper. — The  New  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette lately  commenced  its  one  hundred  and  fourth 
year! 


ROSA  BONHELR'S  PICTURES. 

The  exhibition  of  her  famous  "  Horse  Fair," 
"  Muleteers," and  "Highland  Cattle,"  some  por- 
traits of  horses,  and  several  photographs  and  en- 
gravings, have  made  us  pretty  familiar  with  the 
powers  of  Mile.  Rosa  Bonheur.  We  recognize 
in  her  productions  a  conscientious  study  of  na- 
ture, a  masterly  accuracy  of  drawing,  rich  color, 
bold  handling,  a  vigor  and  frankness  that  dis- 
dain finesse  and  pettiness.  These  are  hi^h 
merits,  and  Mile.  Bonheur  deservedly  enjoys 
high  estimation.  She  stands  foremost  in  her 
class  of  artists,  but  that  class  is  not  a  high  one. 
However  pleasing  and  gratifying  as  transcripts 
of  nature,  her  pictures  do  not  reach  high  art. 
There  is  no  sentiment,  no  suggestiveness  in 
them.  They  are  simply  portraits  of  cattle,  des- 
titute of  refining  associations ;  so  much  beef,  so 
much  mutton  or  wool,  if  you  please,  so  many 
francs'  worth  of  horseflesh.  The  frame  of  the 
canvass  bounds  the  subject.  We  must  be  satis- 
fied with  what  lies  within  it  and  before  us.  We 
must  still  go  to  Landseer  for  the  poetry  of  ani- 
mal painting.  The  life  of  Landseer's  animals  is 
associated  with  the  higher  life  of  man.  They 
suggest  refining  and  elevating  thoughts.  His 
accessories  are  links  of  a  golden  chain  that  unites 
us  to  a  world  beyond.  His  groups  are  almost 
always  symbolical ;  Rosa  Bonheur's  never.  She 
lacks  both  fancy  and  imagination  ;  these  are  gifts 
of  the  English  artist  which  impart  a  magic  to  his 
pencil.  One  of  his  least  ambitious  pictures  rep- 
resents a  shepherd's  dog  watching,  with  the  fidel- 
ity that  survives  death,  the  coffin  that  contains 
the  remains  of  his  beloved  master,  in  a  lonely 
Highland  hut.  This  is  more  than  a  picture;  it 
is  a  poem.  It  is  full  of  emotional  interest.  It 
awakens  thought  and  fancy,  and  calls  up  a  crowd 
of  images  and  ideas.  Study,  too,  his  celebrated 
companion-pictures,  "War"  and  "Peace." 
How  grandly  suggestive  they  are !  In  both  of 
them  the  animals  are  admirably  drawn,  and  this 
is  no  small  merit,  but  association  with  the  most 
momentous  events  of  tho  life  of  man  lifts  the 
paintings  in  which  they  figure  into  the  sphere  of 
high  art.  For  all  this,  Rosa  Bonheur  is  a  charm- 
ing artist.  There^are  many  panels  and  niches  in 
the  temple  of  Art,  and  her  productions  worthily 
fill  their  appropriate  place.  When  we  consider 
her  sex  and  her  age,  their  achievement  appears 
truly  wonderful ;  while  intrinsically,  they  are 
meritorious  and  valuable. 


Old  Folks. — One  of  the  enumerators  of  the 
school  census  in  Cincinnati,  in  his  perambula- 
tions in  search  of  the  school  children,  entered  a 
domicil,  where  he  found  a  lady,  who  said  that  she 
was  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  old,  and,  on 
making  inquiry  of  her  whether  she  had  any  chil- 
dren about  the  house,  she  replied  that  she  "had 
but  one  boy,  at  work  in  the  other  room,  and  he 
was  eigltiy-onc  years  of  age .'" 

Valuable  Works  of  Art  Lost. — The  ship 
Josiah  Quincy,  lost  on  its  voyage  from  Leghorn 
to  Boston,  had  on  board  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art,  belonging  to  our  citizens 
who  have  recently  visited  Italy.  The  paintings, 
bronzes,  books,  photographs,  bas  reliefs,  ancient 
arms  and  armor,  and  statuary  that  sunk  in  her, 
cost  many  thousands  of  dollars. 


Oil  Spring. — The  oil  spring  lately  discov- 
ered at  Titusville,  Pa.,  is  described  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  as  yield- 
ing 500  gallons  of  crude  oil  a  day.  The  Eupply 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  the  quantity  that 
is  taken  out. 

1  —  ■  —  > 

A  fat  Office. — They  say  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Publication,  in  Louisiana,  receives  a 
salary  of  three  thousand  dollars,  for  which  he  is 
required  to  sign  his  name  four  times,  thus  getting 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  time  he 
writes  his  name. 

French  Railroads  — During  the  present  Na- 
poleon's reign  the  French  have  constructed  rail- 
ways to  the  extent  of  more  than  7000  kilometres, 
or  about  4500  miles,  and  they  have  spent  three 
milliard  francs,  or  £120,000,000  upon  the  task. 


Concord  Grape.— The  Concord  grape  has 
maintained  its  superiority  tho  present  season  in 
ripening  its  fruit  where  other  varieties  have 
almost  wholly  failed. 

<  *■■  > 

New  Hampshire  Crops. — The  hay  crop  in 
New  Hampshire  has  been  very  abundant,  but  the 
corn  and  potatoes  are  below  the  average. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 
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DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

We  well  remember,  says  the  Trnvoller,  an 
nnocdoto  of  Daniel  Websier,  related  to  us  by  a 
lady  who  pnsscd  away  in  tho  bloom  of  life,  which 
disproves  a  very  common  supposition  that  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Webstor  was  cold  and  repulsive. 
When  a  child  of  eleven  years  of  ago,  she  was 
travelling  in  a  stage  to  Concord,  N.  II.  This 
was  before  tho  railroad  extended  to  that  placo, 
mid  wlion  it  was  a  todious  day's  journey  from 
Boston.  Among  tho  passengers  was  Daniel 
Webster,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Concord  to  do- 
liver  an  oration.  Tho  young  girl  knew  not  of 
his  fume  as  nn  orator,  which  had  then  reached  its 
meridian  height.  Thorc  was  nothing  about  him 
to  inspire  awe,  and  sbo  was  soon  on  tho  best 
terms  with  tho  great  statesman.  He  chatted  with 
her,  told  her  stories,  jokod  with  her,  got  out  at 
tho  wayside  tavorns  to  procure  for  her  water,  and 
when  she  was  tired,  nestled  hor  to  sleep  in  his 
arms.  Occasionally  ho  would  seem  abstracted. 
His  lips  moved,  and  ho  was  probably  conning 
ovor  his  oration  for  the  morrow.  But  a  word 
from  his  young  companion,  who  was  to  him  but 
a  waif  on  tho  sea  of  travel,  would  again  light  up 
his  countenance  with  a  smile.  Thus  they  jour- 
noyed  upon  the  best  of  terms,  until  they  reached 
Concord,  when  the  guns  spoke  a  welcome,  and 
tho  stage  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpso  of  the  opponent  of 
Hayne,  and  the  statesman  whose  praise  was  upon 
every  tongue.  The  young  girl  shrunk  back  af- 
frighted, and  timidly  inquired  of  Mr.  Webster 
what  the  noise  was  about.  "  It  is  to  welcome 
yon  to  Concord,"  replied  Mr.  Webster,  gaily,  as 
he  lifted  her  from  the  stage  and  bore  her  to  the 
steps  of  tho  hotel.  He  then  turned  to  respond  to 
the  choors  and  congratulations  of  his  friends. 

The  young  girl  never  saw  Mr.  Webster  again. 
But  she  cherished  the  memory  of  his  features 
with  pleasure.  She  remembered  his  dark,  ca- 
vernous eyes,  his  massive  brow,  and  his  dark 
features,  but  they  were  remembered  as  possess- 
ing a  geniality  and  brightness  that  were  never 
produced  in  any  picture  or  bust  which  she  after- 
wards saw.  It  is  perhaps  noticeable,  as  a  coinci- 
dence, that  while  the  bells  were  tolling  in  Boston 
for  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Mr.  Webster,  and 
the  procession  of  sorrowing  thousands  was  pass- 
ing through  the  streets,  the  spirit  of  this  young 
girl,  then  a  wife  and  a  mother,  took  its  depar- 
ture, to  renew,  perhaps,  in  a  bright  world  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  day  which  had  been  to  her  so 
pleasant. 

i  — »i  » 

Litigation. — A  singular  suit  is  being  tried 
in  Port  au  Prince,  A  man  named  Archer  had 
sold  to  one  Jean  Simon,  an  official  of  the  ex- 
emperor,  310,000  worth  of  goods,  for  payment 
of  which  he  brought  action  in  1857.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  claim  was  acknowledged  by  the 
courts,  but  the  whole  affair  was  declared  null, 
because  the  prosecutor  had  neglected  in  the  ne- 
cessary documents  to  add  to  the  name  of  the 
defendant  the  title,  "Baron,  attached  to  the 
State  of  his  majesty  the  emperor."  The  plain- 
tiff now  renews  his  suit,  hoping  to  be  more  sucr 
cessful  under  republican  than  he  was  unde- 
imperial  jastice. 

t  *«^  >  .  ...—.-■ 

Boston  Streets.— The  Hartford  Times 
says  :  "  That  witty  counsellor,  guide,  philos- 
opher and  friend  C.  C.  esq.,  was  in  Boston  late- 
ly, when  he  inquired  of  a  good-looking  man  the 
direction  to  such  a  place.  Good-looking  man 
says — '  you  keep  straight  up  that  street,  and  ' — 
C.  C,  '  Did  you  say  straight  ?'  '  Yes/  '  Well, 
it  can't  be  did.*  And  it  can't  in  any  street  in 
Boston."  The  New  Haven  Palladium  adds  its 
mite,  as  follows  :  "  The  '  good-looking  man ' 
had  been  reading  Hood's  lines 

;  Straight  down  the  crooked  lane, 
And  all  round  the  sjiKij-e.' ;) 

Autumn  Leates. — The  fallen  leaves  of  onr 
trees,  gorgeous  with  their  prismatic  colors,  are 
now  eagerly  sought  after  in  Ed  gland,  where  they 
are  woven  into  wreaths  and  worn  by  aristocratic 
beauties. 

Complimentary. — The  New  York  Saturday 
Press  likens  the  Garibaldi,  as  represented  on  the 
boards  of  the  New  Bowery  Theatre,  to  the  cap- 
tain of  a  target  company. 

The  Cholera. — Only  think  of  this  fell  dis- 
ease decimating  the  buffaloes  on  the  western 
prairies. 


AN  1NTKRKKTINO  HTORY. 

Colonel  Samuel  Swott  lately  proncntod  to  tho 
New  England  Ilisttirh'  Genealogical  Society  a 
manuscript  poem  on  tho  death  of  tho  only  son  of 
Governor  John  Hftncook,  »t  tho  ago  of  ton  years. 
Gov.  Hancock  hud  ono  duughter  who  died  in 
curly  infancy,  and  ho  wan  thus  left  ehildlcRfl  liko 
many  other  of  tho  revolutionary  pntriots  and 
heroes.  The  circumstance  of  tho  deuth  of  Gov. 
Hancock's  son,  said  Colonel  Swctt,  was  peculiar 
and  interesting.  In  tho  Arabian  Nights  wo  have 
an  account  of  a  king's  son,  whoso  fate,  it  WB8 
foretold,  would  be  to  bo  killed  by  a  lion.  His 
anxious  parents  accordingly  took  every  precau- 
tion to  keep  him  aloof  from  a  menaced  fatality. 
IIo  was  not  allowed  to  hunt,  and  was  much  con- 
fined in  a  pnlaco,  where,  for  his  amusement, 
many  animals  of  tho  forest  wore  painted  on  the 
walls,  and  among  them  his  dreaded  foe,  the  lion. 
Provoked  at  his  confinement,  the  restrained 
youth  struck  a  violent  blow  at  the  hateful  lion, 
and  a  concealed  nail  under  tho  picture  inflicted  a 
fatal  wound,  and  verified  tho  dreadful  prophecy. 
Similar  was  the  fate  of  Hancock's  only  son.  His 
parents,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  skating,  sent 
him  to  practise  it  under  tho  especial  care  of  an 
old  retired  domestic  of  the  governor  at  Brain- 
tree — Henry  Smith.  The  poor  youth,  while  en- 
gaged in  this  amusement,  under  all  these  precau- 
tions, fell  upon  the  ice  and  was  mortally  wound- 
ed in  the  head.  These  circumstances  are  de- 
scribed in  the  striking  illustrated  manuscript 
obituary  notice  of  him  by  a  schoolmate  of  his  at 
the  time  of  his  death — the  late  Samuel  Adams 
Dorr  of  Roxbury.  This  manuscript  has  been 
preserved  in  a  remarkably  unimpaired  state,  said 
Colonel  Swett,  and  was  lately  presented  to  me 
by  the  family  of  Mr.  Dorr,  and  I  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  it  now  to  this  society,  in  the 
hope  that  the  same  devoted  care  will  be  extended 
to  it  by  them. 

<    ^m^    t 

About  Bears. — At  Manitouwoe,  Wisconsin, 
one  night  recently,  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Green- 
man,  near  that  place,  was  visited  by  a  huge  bear, 
which  deliberately  placed  his  fore  paws  on  the 
window  sill  of  Mr.  G.'s  bedroom,  awakening  him 
from  his  slumbers.  Supposing  the  animal  to  be 
a  cow,  Mr.  G.  went  to  his  door  to  drive  it  away, 
when  he  again  met  bruin,  ready  to  come  in,  and 
having  no  other  weapon  than  a  jack-plane,  he 
threw  it  at  him.  The  bear  apparently  decamped, 
but  the  loss  of  three  fine  shoats  in  the  morning 
assured  Mr.  G.  that  his  pig-pen  had  also  been 
examined  by  his  visitor. 


Charles  Matthews. — Mr.  Charles  Mat- 
thews is  sharply  criticised  in  the  London  Daily 
News  :  "  We  find  him  now  scarcely  recognizable 
as  his  former  self,  and  falling  short  in  every  sin- 
gle point  in  which  he  was  formerly  so  great.  He 
has  lost  his  vivacity,  his  fire,  and  actually  his 
marvellously  quick  perception  and  reproduction 
of  the  ludicrous  has  apparently  failed  him." 

Worth  remembering. — Any  one  residing 
within  fifty  miles  of  Boston,  can  hand  his  mag- 
azines, sheet  music,  or  newspapers,  to  the  ex- 
press, tied  up  with  the  directions,  and  addressed 
to  our  office,  22  Winter  Street,  and  they  will  be 
hound  up  strong  and  handsome,  at  a  trifling 
charge,  and  returned  in  one  week. 

i    — ■*    » 

Pleasant  Communication. — A  young  He- 
brew gentleman  of  New  York,  writes  to  a  father 
of  that  city,  that  if  he  does  not  bestow  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  on  the  letter-writer,  he  will  murder 
him  before  the  holidays  are  over.  "  Your  daugh- 
ter or  your  life,"  is  a  new  way  of  popping  the 
question. 

«  —  «^  > 

A  Printer's  Excuse. — A  correspondent  en- 
tered an  office,  and  accused  the  compositor  of  not 
having  punctuated  his  communication,  when  the 
typo  earnestly  replied,  "  I'm  not  a  pointer — I'm 
a  setter." 


Aerial  Navigation. — Ballooning  seems  to 
be  going  down— balloons  do  certainly. 


An  Odometer. — A  new  invention  is  spoken 
of  for  measuring  distances,  which  promises  to  be 
very  useful.  It  is  attached  to  a  buggy  or  carriage 
wheel,  and  so  arranged  as  to  strike  at  every  mile. 

— -  ■■■-■  «  ■•—  »  i,  -  —  ,- 

Charles  Kingslet. — This  celebrated  writer 
is  said  to  be  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  new 
novel  on  a  historical  subject  of  much  interest. 

Query  by  a  Landsman. — Does  a  ship  wear 
whalebone  in  her  stays,  and  does  she  ever  suffer 
from  tight  lacing  ? 


fflffilajisitje  (SJatljethtBB. 

Thcro  aro  six  thousand  dentists  in  the  I  DJted 
States. 

In  tho  Cincinnati  jail  there  are  now  fourteen 
prisoner*  charged  with  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

In  fifty-one  counties  of  Indiana,  according  to 
tho  assessors'  returns,  thcro  aro  1,245,990  hogs. 

New  Orleans,  for  tho  first  tinio  for  forty  yoarSi 
has  this  season  been  free  from  epidemic  of  any 
sort. 

Lead  is  being  shipped  from  Kansas  City  to  St. 
Louis  in  connidenihlo  quantities.  It  is  hauled 
ovor  ono  hundred  miles. 

W,  W.  Walker,  Jr.,  tho  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  Courunt,  has  received  a  legacy  of 
$525,000  from  an  English  relative. 

T.  Buchanan  Head  is  engaged  in  painting  a 
Subject  taken  from  Cooper's  novel  of  the  "  Wept 
of  Wish-ton-Wish," 

Upper  Canada  bus  not  for  Bcvcral  years  had 
so  bounteous  a  harvest  as  has  lately  been 
gathered. 

The  word  London  is  of  Sclavonic  origin,  and 
signifies  a  town  upon  water.  Lon  is  the  Sclavonic 
for  water,  and  Don,  city. 

Tho  claim  of  Philip  Arnold,  of  Yuba  county, 
California,  is  the  richest  ono  in  existence.  It 
yields  sometimes  $1000  a  day. 

The  clergy  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  have  united 
in  publishing  a  remonstrance  against  the  holding 
of  lotteries  at  church  and  charitable  fairs. 

Tho  Montreal  Transcript  says  that,  although 
the  Victoria  Bridge  will  doubtless  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  November,  the  grand  inauguration 
will  not  take  place  until  next  year. 

The  journeyman  bricklayers  of  New  York 
have  raised  about  S800  for  the  aid  of  their  fellow 
craftsman  of  London,  who  have  been  on  a  strike 
for  five  months. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Norton  is  to  collect  and  arrange  his 
papers  on  the  Vita  Nuova  of  Dante,  which  have 
found  favor  with  the  scholarly  readers  of  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly." 

The  Philadelphia  Press  says  :  "  One  of  the 
great  secrets  of  the  commercial  success  of  New 
York  is  unquestionably  the  pains  studiously  tak- 
en there  to  present  attractions  to  strangers." 

A  physician  named  John  Gorrie,  of  Apalach- 
icola,  Florida,  has  invented  an  apparatus  for 
freezing  by  steam!  The  next  step  will  be  to 
warm  ourselves  with  a  snow-bank. 

The  old  Cushman  house  in  Bernardston,  Mass., 
built  in  1785,  which  has  been  the  residence  of 
five  generations  of  Cushmans,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently. 

An  eagle  was  set  upon  and  beaten  off  by 
three  crows,  on  the  shore  of  Seneca  Lake,  a  few 
days  ago,  so  that  his  kingship  got  away  to  the 
clouds  as  rapidly  as  possible.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  crows  were  defending  their  nests. 

Powell,  whose  picture  of  the  "Discovery  of 
the  Mississippi  by  De  Soto,"  is  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  has  been  commis- 
sioned by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  paint  "  The  Bat- 
tle of  Lake  Erie,"  for  the  Capitol  of  that  State. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  is  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  recent  experiments  with  the  water 
gas  at  that  place,  that  preparations  are  now  being 
made,  says  the  Wilmington  Journal,  to  dispense 
with  coal  gas  and  use  the  water  gas  exclusively. 

Eive  years  since,  a  farmer  in  Illinois,  notwith- 
standing all  his  neighbors  insisted  he  was  playing 
the  fool,  set  out  on  his  farm  one  thousand  peach 
trees,  and  this  season  he  was  offered  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  crop,  which  he  afterwards 
sold  in  the  lot  for  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Esq.,  intends  to  improve  East 
Bridgeport  by  setting  out  a  large  number  of 
shade  trees  along  the  highway.  This  is  a  good 
idea — and  one  which  every  land  holder  ought  to 
act  upon.  It  not  only  looks  well,  but  it  adds 
much  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Mr.  Barnum 
has  advertised  for  one  thousand  trees  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  plans. 

The  village  of  South  Braintree,  Mass.,  is  rap- 
idly increasing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and  at 
present  exhibits  much  thrift  and  enterprise.  Sev- 
eral fine  buildings  are  now  going  up,  which  will 
add  much  to  the  appearance  of  the  place.  The 
entire  village  has  been  built  up  within  eight 
years,  and  its  future  bids  fair  to  be  as  prosperous 
as  the  past. 

In  Hadley,  Mass.,  the  tobacco  crop  which  has 
just  been  harvested  is  valued  at  about  £40,000, 
about  double  the  value  of  25,000  bushels  of  corn, 
the  crop  that  has  been  ordinarily  raised  in  that 
town  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  latter  crop 
would  require  about  seven  hundred  acres  for  its 
cultivation,  while  the  tobacco  has  been  raised  on 
about  two  hundred  acres. 

The  new  oyster  placer  off  Norfolk  has  yielded 
250,000  bushels  of  oysters  the  day.  This  is  bet- 
ter than  Pike's  Peak.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
"  placer  "  cannot  be  exhausted  in  five  years.  The 
origin  of  the  bed  is  supposed  to  be  the  wreck  of 
a  Connecticut  schooner  with  a  deck  load  of  thirty 
bushels  of  "seedling  oysters  "  on  the  spot  eigh- 
teen years  ago. 

A  Western  paper  says,  we  have  received  a 
box  of  very  superior  Isabella  and  Catawba 
grapes,  from  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  Werk,  in 
Green  township,  near  Cincinnati.  The  vineyard 
from  which  they  were  picked  comprises  65  acres, 
the  produce  of  which  this  season  is  estimated  in 
wine  at  fifteen  thousand  gallons,  worth  660,000. 
Mr.  Werk  has  the  reputation  of  making  a  very 
pure  article  of  wino. 


Santa  of  (ffiout. 

One  loses  all  tho  time  which  lie  can  em- 
ploy better. — RouM&eau. 

HuppineHs  is  liko  a  diamond,  and  picas* 

urc  liko  u  drop  of  water. — Dc  BouJJhrs. 

TrciMon  is  liko  diamonds— there's  noth- 
ing to  bo  made  by  tho  small  trader. — Jerrobf. 

....  Thcro  is  nothing  tnukes  a  man  suspect 
much,  more  than  to  know  a  little. — Baron. 

....  IViliiij.'  I  should  have  tho  right  to  hate 
my  fellown,  but  I  huto  hatred. — De  lio\{fller». 

....  The  character  that  needs  law  to  mend  it, 
is  hardly  worth  the  tinkoring. — JerroUl. 

....   Genius  U  nothing  more  Vmen  wa/^Hinng 

of  laboring  to,  a* ;;■- /'a£,ht  mJHtako.  x  ^ 

...  Diffidence  ifl  a  tardint,. owing  to  some  un- 
ofton  leaves  tho  history  unspoke  stances,  I  found 
to  do.— Shalcspeare.  were  not  pos- 

....  If  you  would  avoid  being'uth  and  inno* 
your  servants,  wait  us  much  &h  pch  my  boyish 
yourself. — Simms.  .nvested  thom  ; 

....  Inquisitive  people  arc  tb  .JJre  were  many 
versation  ;  they  do  not  take  i    *  altn°uK"   this  ex- 
own  use,  but  mcrelv  to  pass  i    madl  rao    watchful 
„,.       .    .    "  -  ,:  in   discovering    the 

The  study  of  \^/ot  the  sex.     And  f»often 

entertains  old  age,  adoi^  in  rav  decisions,  as  tho 
vcrsity,  .s  delightful  at  .,,  ^  BhowB.>j  firBt 
abroad.-C*«m.  ■  ,ion  ofyouaf}I 

The  most  successful  peoplc-st  four  weeks 

who  have  but  one  object  and  pursue  it  it  a  happy 
sistence.  "  The  great  art,"  says  Goethe.id  you  to 
diciously  to  limit  and  isolate  oneself." — Bo*er,  and 

When  a  man  has  nothing  in  the  woi^mired 

lose,  he  is  then  in  the  best  condition  to  spiy  pnn- 
for  the  public  good  everything  that  is  ii.  'or  if 
Jerrold.  jvere 

....  The  most  dangerous  men  are  those  wi.. 
have  a  reputation  for  probity.     To  quarrel  wituer 
such  is  to  have  all  the  world  take  sides  against  e 
you. — Bovee. 

....  Taught  by  experience  to  know  my  own 
blindness,  shall  I  speak  as  if  I  could  not  err, 
and  as  it  others  might  not,  in  some  disputed 
points  be  more  enlightened  than  myself? — 
Channing. 

To  put  up  with  the  world  humbly  is  bet- 
ter than  to  control  it.  This  is  the  very  acme  of 
virtue.  Religion  leads  to  it  in  a  day  ;  philosophy 
only  conducts  to  it  by  a  lengthened  life,  misery 
or  death. — Lamartim. 

....  Good  counsel,  when  the  fit  is  on  as,  is 
the  very  worst  sort  of  impertinence.  "  Your 
words  are  very  good,"  said  the  Seminole  chief 
to  the  preacher;  "I  have  heard  you;  yet,  after 
all,  the  pain  is  here — still  here  in  the  temples." 
— Simms. 


Jofcer's  Budget. 

Dobbs  says  tailors  would  make  splendid 
dragoons,  they  charge  so. 

Why  is  a  tale-bearer  like  a  bricklayer?  Be- 
cause he  raises  stories. 

What  did  a  blind  wood-sawyer  take  to  restore 
his  sight  ?     He  took  his  horse,  and  saw. 

"Don't  eat  a  fellow  up,"  as  the  Cape  Cod 
girls  say  when  they  are  kissed. 

What  is  that  that  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  is 
used  by  everybody?     Your  name. 

On  a  frosty  day  what  two  fish  ought  we  to  tie 
together?     Shales  and  soles. 

Why  is  it  always  proper  to  take  up  a  penny 
collection?  Because  there  is  some  cents  (sense) 
in  it. 

The  "  Deacon's "  last  conundrum  :  Which  is 
the  quickest,  beat  or  cold  ?  Heat,  because  you 
can  catch  cold. 

Dr.  South  says  that  many  a  man  runs  his  head 
against  a  pulpit,  who  might  have  done  his  coun- 
try excellent  service  at  the  plough. 

Why  should  a  tetotaller  refrain  from  marry- 
ing? Because,  if  he  got  a  wife,  his  principles 
would  not  permit  him  to  sup  porter  ! 

Mrs.  Partington  is  opposed  to  the  Home  Ex- 
emption law,  because  men,  she  says,  would  stay 
away  all  night.     "Bless  her  old  heart!" 

Why  is.  a  hog  the  most  extraordinary  animal 
in  creation  ?  Because  you  first  kill  him  and  af- 
terwards cure  him. 

A  man's  wedding  day  should  be  called  his 
"  bridal  day  ;"  the  orthography  of  that  word  is 
wrong,  and  it  should  be  written,  "  bridle  day." 

A  lady  meeting  a  girl  who  had  lately  left  her 
service,  inquired,  "  Well,  Mary,  where  do  you 
live  now?"  "Please,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
girl,  "  I  don't  live  now — I'm  married." 

Editors,  however  much  they  may  be  biased, 
are  fond  of  the  word  impartial.  A  Connecticut 
editor  once  gave  an  "  impartial  account  of  a  hail 
storm." 

A  late  writer  says  that  the  skie3  of  Italy  are 
bluer  than  anything  he  ever  saw,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Miss  Smith's  eyes.  Miss  Smith  is  the 
young  woman  he  sits  up  with. 

In  St.  Giles's,  the  following  notice  was  lately 
posted  in  the  window  of  a  lodging  house  :  "  Hay, 
sack  and  flour  to  let,  chickens  and  carrot."  The 
purport  of  the  notice  was  :  "  A  second  floor  to 
let,  kitchen  and  garret." 

A  Rhode  Island  lad,  under  examination  by  a 
Connecticut  schoolmaster,  being  asked  :  "  How 
many  gods  are  there?"  the  boy,  after  scratching 
his  head  some  time,  replied — "  I  don't  know  how 
many  you  have  in  Connecticut ;  but  we  have 
none  in  Rhode  Island  1" 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


["Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  WOMAN  HATER. 


BT    C.    L.    BENT. 

Now,  dear  Grace,  throw  aside  your  book,  seat 
yourself  beside  me  on  the  sofa,  and  let  me  tell 
you.  some  of  the  "  chances  and  changes  "  which 
have  visited  me,  your  loving  Kate,  since  we 
parted  on  the  steps  of  the  old  seminary  at  Vine- 
land.  Don't  Bhake  your  sunny  curls  at  me ;  I 
promise  yon,  my  sober  little  dame,  I  have  done 

oViVmo-  v  "lucky  n  my  scrapes  at  school  would 

born  on  the  6th  of  At     „*  .    ,J. 

riea  were  won  on  the  sa-  ^uss  Grace  .alien  i  sharer 

hie  death  also  took  PJ%rgotten  deeds  of  lang  syne  ? 
also  remarked  as  p:  ^--  <=>  °   J 

achieved  great  suyar  ear,"  and  I  will  commence. 

JoMnstance':111*1"6  receiving  the  caresses  of  fond 
been  besieged  ^ad  come  to  convey  yon  to  your 
Roman  Emperors Virginia,  I  was  whirled  along  in 

«clJiUS'  n     IU        IV.  ^Si  residence  of  my  as  yet  un- 

M.  C— On  the  authont,  J        J 

may  answer  the  questkerhaps  yon  may  not  remem- 

are  eaten  by  the  tfreocL,        «  »  .1 

they  fetched  the  very  high  2L°iy   ^ther   two   years 
same  great  authority  states  th^ 'guardianship  I  was 
English  against  eating  tbem  '..,..       .,       .      t, 
reason,  as  these  aoimalsf- With  his  family    in   Eu- 

thiofl3  whiST''^  8taJ"  ther6  had  be6n  Protracted 

Tteo.— "  A  "  ba  month  or  two  before  I  6nished  my 

sound.  -Tii  e 

R,  R.— One  je  seminary,  I  had  never  met  any  01 

round  ajjj#  Manly  was  an  old  and  dear  friend  of 
and  haer's,  and  I  hoped,  for  his  sake,  he  would 
classed*     !      hUd    j  knew  nothing  0f  his  wife 

in  our  J  '  ° 

is  nton,  except  that  the  latter  was  still  abroad  ; 
a°ewitem  was  quite  pleasing  to  me,  for  I  knew 
*Jt  how  I  should  be  received,  and  also  had  no 
^articular  desire  to  be  bored  by  the  presence  of  a 
young  fop  affecting  Parisian  style  and  manners  ; 
such  then  was  my  opinion  of  the  gentleman.  My 
feelings  were  anything  but  enviable  during  the 
journey ;  remembrances  of  my  father,  the  vain 
endeavor  to  recall  the  features  of  my  mother,  who 
left  me  when  a  child  to  watch  over  me  in  heaven, 
the  painful  thought  that  they  would  not  meet  mo 
at  my  journey's  end  and  fold  me  in  their  em- 
brace, the  desire  to  be  back  in  our  old  room  with 
Gracie  by  my  side — these  thoughts  and  many 
more  came  thronging  before  my  mind's  vision, 

But  I  was  soon  called  from  my  sorrowful  med- 
itations to  the  busy  world  without  by  the  stop- 
ping of  the  train  at  my  destination,  and  dashing 
aside  the  truant  tears,  I  left  the  car  with  the  most 
resolute  air  I  could  summon ;  certainly  my  ./ace 
could  not  have  worn  a  happy  expression,  nor  a 
very  bewitching  one  either,  covered  as  it  was  with 
a  mixture  of  tears  and  cinders.  The  carriage 
which  conveyed  me  from  the  depot,  soon  stopped 
before  a  large,  handsome  mansion,  and  while  I 
was  gazing  at  my  future  home  with  admiration 
of  its  beauty  and  doubt  as  to  its  inmates,  I  found 
myself  folded  in  the  arms  of  a  portly  old  gentle- 
man, and  was  not  long  in  learning  that  it  was  my 
guardian.  I  will  not  tell  you  how  delighted  I 
was  with  him  and  his  gentle,  invalid  wife,  to 
whom  he  immediately  conducted  me ;  suffice  it, 
that  I  felt  at  once  at  home ;  all  my  fears  were 
dispelled,  and  my  gaiety  returned  with,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  redoubled  force,  nor  did  days  as 
they  passed,  bring  me  any  dissatisfaction  with 
my  new  situation.  I  found  myself  the  pet  of  the 
house ;  "  it  was  just  what  we  needed,"  lively  Mr. 
Manly  said ;  "  you,  wife,  wanted  somebody  to 
read  and  chat  with  you,  and  I  wanted  a  compan- 
ion in  romping,  and  I  guess  my  little  Kate  an- 
swers for  both,"  so  day  after  day  I  rode  with 
him,  sailed,  played  chess,  and  at  last  laughingly 
proposed  stealing  apples  from  a  neighbor's  tree, 
"  for  a  change,"  but  as  this  did  not  quite  meet 
with  his  approval,  the  praiseworthy  feat  fcas  not 
yet  been  attempted,  (Don't  look  so  shocked, 
Grace,  we  have  only  delayed  it  till  we  can  have 
you  to  help  us.) 

But  it  my  hours  with  Mr.  Manly  were  gay, 
those  spent  with  his  wife  were  more  instructive, 
and  not  less  happy.  She  was  often  confined  for 
weeks  to  her  room,  but  one  did  not  feel  when 
with  her  as  with  an  invalid,  so  patient  and  gentle 
was  she  in  her  sufferings,  and  her  face  always 
wore  the  same  pleasant  smile.  The  moments 
flew  swiftly  by  as  I  read  to  her  from  her  favorite 
authors,  and  while  giving  her  pleasure,  I  was 
myself  acquiring  a  taste  for  those  books  which, 
when  perused  in  other  scenes,  seemed  to  me  dull 
and  uninteresting.  I  now  for  the  first  time  saw 
sense  in  poetry,  and  when  listening  to  the  nicely 
modulated  tone  of  her  voice,  felt  my  cheeks  glow 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of,  and  sympathy  in,  the 
poet's  sentiments. 

Besides  these  dear  parents  in  all  but  name,  I 
soon  found  many  pleasant  friends  in  the  families 
that  clustered  around  us ;  one,  a  bright  brunette, 
had  a  large  share  of  my  love,  and  held  in  part 
your  place  ;  at  my  iequest,  she  often  spent  sev- 


eral weeks  with  me,  and  her  vivacity  and  good- 
nature made  her  a  very  desirable  companion. 
One  morning  in  June  we  were  seated  with  our 
work  in  the  cool  breakfast-room,  when  we  were 
startled  by  the  sudden  and  hurried  entrance  of 
my  guardian  with  an  open  letter  in  his  hand ; 
our  fear  that  he  had  received  ill  news  was  dissi- 
pated by  his  exclaiming,  "  Hurra,  hurra,  girls  ! 
now  for  rides  and  sails !  Patch  up  your  old 
dresses  for  fresh  races !  Ned's  in  New  York 
— steamer  arrived  yesterday — he'll  be  here  to- 
morrow," and  he  rushed  from  the  room  to  tell  his 
wife  the,  to  them,  joyful  tidings. 

"  There,"  I  said  to  Sue,  "  that  is  just  what  I 
expected ;  no  sooner  am  I  nicely  settled  here, 
having  a  good  time,  than  this  dandy  must  come 
home ;  I  wish  the  attractions  of  the  old  world 
had  kept  him  away  longer,  I  shall  be  bored  to 
death  by  the  fellow." 

"Ha,  ha!  Kate,  don't  be  frightened;  you 
wont  be  troubled  with  his  attentions  or  conver- 
sation, I  promise  you  ;  why,  my  dear  little  piece 
of  ignorance,  don't  you  know  he  is  that  immacu- 
late, keep-your- distance  sort  of  a  creature  dubbed 
a  woman  hater  !  Perhaps  he  may  favor  you  with 
a  slight  bend  of  his  classic  head,  and  he  will 
think  you  highly  honored  thereby ;  but  you  have 
made  another  mistake  in  regard  to  the  gentle- 
man ;  he  is  many  degrees  removed  from  a 
dandy." 

"But  tell  me,  Sue,  how  can  the  son  of  so  ex- 
cellent a  mother  dislike  her  sex  1  Such  a  kind 
and  constant  friend  as  she  has  proved,  certainly 
cannot  be  aught  but  a  loving  and  self-sacrificing 
parent,  and  from  the  extracts  she  has  frequently 
read  me  from  his  letters,  I  should  judge  he  ap- 
preciated and  fully  returned  her  affection." 

"  Your  surmises  are  correct,  and  at  twenty-one 
he  was  as  agreeable  to  every  woman  as  to  his 
mother,  but  his  feelings  underwent  a  great 
change  by  the  disappointment  of  a  dear  friend, 
one  who  had  been  his  playmate  in  youth,  his 
chum  at  college,  and  was  at  that  timo  his  partner 
in  business ;  he  was  engaged  to  a  beautiful  but 
flighty  young  lady,  who  had  always  appeared  to 
Aim  the  image  of  constancy  and  devoted  love, 
but  she  met  one  richer  in  this  world's  goods,  and 
abandoned  true  worth  for  an  elegant  mansion 
and  showy  equipage.  Since  this  sad  incident  in 
his  friend's  life,  Mr.  Edward  has  lost  all  trust  in 
women,  thinks  them  all  false,  whether  fair  or 
black,  so  beware,  '  Katie  darling,'  how  you  con- 
duct yourself  when  he  comes,  or,  in  addition  to 
his  indifference,  yon  will  excite  hie  disgust,  and 
wouldn't  that  be  a  terrible  blow,  ma  chore !" 
So  saying,  the  witch,  care-for-nought  elf  show- 
ered a  handful  of  prairie  roses  over  my  head  and 
face,  and  rushed  past  me,  laughing  at  my  en- 
deavors to  extricate  them  from  my  tangled 
locks. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  all  was 
preparation  and  oxpectancy;  it  was  the  hour  of 
the  long-absent  son's  return,  and  while  his  par- 
ents were  anxiously  awaiting  him  below,  I  was 
seated  in  my  room  with  my  ever-busy  thoughts 
for  companions.  Yes,  I  said  to  myself,  Edward 
Manly  shall  find  there  is  one  woman  who  can 
meet  his  coolness  with  equal  indifference ;  he 
shall  find  that,  in  spite  of  his  well-known  senti- 
ments, I  can  day  by  day,  in  his  presence,  con- 
tinue a  round  of  flirting  and  romping;  I  shall 
also  express  my  own  opinions  without  reserve, 
even  if  they  differ  from  his  in  every  particular. 
Doubtless  he  thinks  the  school-girl  will  be  awed 
by  his  haughty  manners,  but  he  will  find  his 
match  in  Kate  Percival.  Let  me  think  of  the 
first  way  to  show  my  independence.  Now  I 
have  itl  Aunt  Mary  (by  this  more  familiar 
name  did  I  now  call  Mrs.  Manly)  has  often  re- 
marked his  preference  for  simplicity  in  dress, 
particularly  at  family  parties,  60  adieu  to  sim- 
plicity, and  I  threw  aside  the  blue  muslin  which 
I  had  intended  to  wear,  and  searched  my  ward- 
robe through  and  through  for  the  most  showy 
evening  dress  I  possessed.  After  considerable 
delay  in  the  selection,  I  adorned  myself  with  a 
flounced  silk,  trimmed  with  innumerable  laces 
and  ruffles ;  my  hair,  which  I  usually  wound 
in  a  heavy  braid  round  my  bead,  I  dressed  in  the 
most  elaborate  manner  my  poor  brain  could  de- 
vise. While  I  was  accompUshing  these  unusual 
duties  of  my  toilette,  the  cause  of  them  arrived, 
and  as  I  was  adding  the  "  last  touches,"  the  tea- 
bell  rang  ;  leaving  my  room,  I  met  Sue,  who  was 
also  on  her  way  below.  Now  she  was  rather  fond 
of  dress,  and  to-day  had  bestowed  additional  care 
on  her  attire,  and  as  we  entered  the  supper-room 
together,  I  had  hard  work  to  restrain  my  laugh- 
ter at  our  brilliant  and  somewhat  ridiculous  ap- 
pearance. 


We  were  introduced;  I  received  the  "slight 
bend  ot  his  classic  head,"  which  Sue  had  so 
faithfully  described,  while  my  observing  eye 
noted  the  sarcastic  smile  which  flitted  across  his 
features  as  he  carelessly  glanced  at  me ;  this  I 
attributed  to  my  dress,  and  it  was  all  I  needed  to 
insure  my  gravity.  I  dashed  into  a  light  con- 
versation with  Colonel  Easton,  Sue's  lively 
cousin,  and  a  frequent  visitor  at  my  guardian's ; 
this,  however,  did  not  prevent  my  occasionally 
stealing  a  glance  at  the  gentleman  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  and  as  I  soon  found  he  was  confer- 
ring his  attention  entirely  to  his  parents  and 
would  not  observe  my  occupation,  I  had  abun- 
dant opportunities  to  gratify  my  curiosity  as  to 
his  looks.  Dark  brown  locks  shaded  a  brow  on 
which  was  stamped  in  bold  delineations  a  wealth 
of  manly  thought  and  action,  his  eyes,  sad  in 
their  darkness,  flashed  with  earnestness  when 
narrating  to  bis  father  the  exciting  incidents  of 
his  travel,  and  in  turn  softened  into  tenderness  as 
he  glanced  at  his  pale  mother,  and  in  gentle  tones 
told  her  his  joy  at  being  by  her  side  once  more. 
His  features  were  by  no  means  regular,  but  with 
those  eyes  and  hair,  I  could  not  be  anything  but 
charmed  with  his  face  ;  I  soon,  however,  found 
my  enthusiasm  fast  cooling,  for  at  a  remark  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  poor  Sue  (who  was  doing  her 
best,  as  6he  afterwards  told  me,  to  swallow  her 
prejudice  with  her  toast  and  be  as  agreeable  as 
possible  to  him  for  once),  the  kindling  expres- 
sion vanished,  and  one  could  hardly  have  recog- 
nized in  the  constrained,  chillingly  polite  tones 
which  answered  her,  the  full,  ringing  voice  which 
a  moment  before  fell  upon  the  listening  ear.  The 
short  summer  evening  soon  passed,  Edward 
Manly  continuing  his  devotion  to  his  mother, 
and  the  colonel  lavishing  his  attentions  on  ns. 
Mr.  Manly  was  stretched  in  a  most  unromantic 
manner  on  the  sofa,  his  very  audible  snores  con- 
veniently filling  the  occasional  panses  in  the 
conversation. 

Now  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  rides  and 
sails  which  Mr.  Manly  bad  foretold  when  he  an- 
nounced his  son's  expected  arrival ;  and  although 
that  son  did  not  often  accompany  us,  yet  the  nu- 
merous visitors  who  came  to  spend  some  of  the 
hot  days  of  July  and  August  with  us  in  our  cool 
retreat,  were  continually  forming  new  plans,  and 
evidently  were  enjoying  themselves.  When  Ed- 
ward did  grant  us  his  company,  he  invariably 
attached  himself  to  some  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
as  there  were  more  lords  than  ladies  in  the  party 
(a  fortunate,  but  I  grieve  to  say  rare  occurrence), 
he  was  always  sure  ot  an  entire  exemption  from 
attendance  on  the  latter.  I,  in  the  meantime, 
was  carrying  on  any  number  of  harmless  flirt- 
ations, always  sure  of  Colonel  Easton  for  a 
stand-by ;  with  Edward  I  scarcely  exchanged  a 
word,  excepting  the  mere  salutations  of  the  day, 
while  I  was  convinced  that  his  opinion  of  me  was 
by  no  means  an  exalted  one — in  fact,  he  seemed 
to  consider  Kate  Percival  the  most  depraved  of 
the  feminines  in  the  house ;  occasionally  during 
some  of  my  mad  sallies  with  the  colonel,  I  de- 
tected that  same  sarcastic  smile,  and  more  than 
once  I  met  his  cold  glance  when  I  delivered 
some  peculiarly  edifying  speech,  but  as  a  general 
thing,  he  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  my  exist- 
ence. My  suspicions  were  at  length  confirmed. 
One  day  Aunt  Mary  had  one  ot  those  severe 
headaches  with  which  in  summer  she  was  so 
often  afflicted ;  at  such  times,  the  morning  was 
always  spent  by  her  alone,  as  her  extreme  ner- 
vousness made  the  presence  of  any  one  intoler- 
able. It  had  always  been  my  custom,  as  it  was 
her  desire,  at  a  certain  hour  when  the  intensity 
of  the  pain  had  abated  somewhat,  to  bathe  her 
head  and  fan  her  till  she  tell  asleep.  That  day 
at  the  usual  time,  I  was  passing  through  the  hall 
on  my  way  to  her  room,  when  hearing  some  one 
approach,  I  stepped  into  a  little  recess  waiting 
for  the  comer  to  pass.  As  the  footsteps  neared 
my  retreat,  I  became  aware  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  two  persons,  and  soon  I  heard  the  well- 
known  tones  of  Edward's  voice  in  conversation 
with  Milly,  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the 
family.  ,* 

"  Milly,"  he  said,  "  I  have  just  seen  your  mis- 
tress, the  violence  of  her  sufferings  is  diminished 
and  she  has  sent  for  Miss  Percival,  though,"  he 
addea,  with  a  sneer  which  was  perceptible,  in 
spite  of  his  efforts  to  conceal  it,  "  1  should  think 
her  rustling  silks  and  ceaseless  prating  were  lit- 
tle suited  to  a  sick  room,  but  she  desires  it,  and 
you  had  better  call  the  young  lady."  They 
passed,  and  the  young  lady  darted  forward,  now 
fully  decided  as  to  the  impression  she  had 
made. 

The  next  morning  Edward  left  us,  as  he  said 


to  be  absent  a  fortnight ;  his  business,  which  had 
been  somewhat  neglected  since  his  return,  re- 
quired his  immediate  presence  in  a  neighboring 
city,  and  he  left  with  regret  the  repose  and  quiet 
of  his  country  home  for  burning  bricks  and  dusty 
pavements.  His  departure  was  the  signal  for 
my  re-adopting  old  manners  and  dress,  and  I 
welcomed  with  delight  the  freedom  and  ease  of 
muslins  and  cambrics,  in  exchange  for  the  un- 
comfortable silks  with  which  I  had  tortured  my- 
self for  the  last  four  weeks  ;  perhaps  I  was  not 
so  pleasing  to  the  colonel's  eye  as  when  possessed 
of  the  flatteries  of  dress,  but  I  did  not  care  for 
that ;  for  the  next  fortnight  I  was  determined  to 
seek  my  own  comfort,  and  the  opinion  of  others 
was  of  no  moment  to  me.  But  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  myself  in  one  respect ;  I  missed  Edward 
Manly !  In  vain  I  scolded  myself  and  cried, 
"shame,  Kate  Percival,  where  is  now  your 
boasted  independence  ?  Why  give  a  thought  to 
the  *  woman  hater '  V  It  was  no  use,  miss  him  1 
did.  More  than  this,  I  found  myself  often  yawn- 
ing and  wishing  it  was  night,  glancing  at  my 
watch  and  suggesting  early  hours ;  the  same 
spirit  which,  when  he  was  present,  prompted  me 
to  be  gay,  in  his  absence  took  away  all  desire  for 
mirth,  and  robbed  the  society  of  others  of  all 
charm.  No  longer  having  an  object  in  view,  my 
ardor  for  rides  and  excursions  soon  cooled,  and 
my  spirited  flirtations  met  with  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion, but  as  a  much-desired  substitute,  I  re- 
sumed my  pleasant  readings  with  Aunt  Mary  ; 
these  had  been  given  up  some  time  before,  as  her 
son  spent  much  ot  his  time  by  her  side,  and  thus 
had  taken  my  part.  I  had  felt  much  disappoint- 
ment at  losing  my  pleasantest  occupation,  but 
had  said  nothing,  knowing  that  he  could  much 
more  acceptably  perform  the  duties  which  were, 
of  course,  as  dearly  prized  by  him  as  by  me ;  I 
could  not  think  he  valued  them  more.  Mrs. 
Manly,  in  the  kindness  of  her  heart,  was  glad 
that  I  could  be  released  from  them,  as  she  no- 
ticed my  seemingly  increasing  love  for  society, 
and  was  willing  to  gratify  it;  now,  however,  we 
spent  many  hours  again  together,  and  they 
seemed  to  me  fraught  with  even  more  happiness 
than  the  bygone.  As  I  entered  her  room  one 
evening,  the  thought  struck  me  that  that  was  the 
tenth  day  of  Edward's  stay  in  the  city,  and  con- 
sequently a  few  days  would  bring  about  a  reverse 
in  the  state  of  affairs ;  determined,  however,  to 
enjoy  the  present,  I  recalled  my  thoughts  from 
the  almost  regret  with  which  I  had  for  a  moment 
looked  upon  his  return,  and  commenced  reading 
aloud  a  favorite  chapter  from  Ivanhoe ;  interested 
anew  in  the  oft-peruBed  story,  I  turned  leaf  after 
loaf,  forgetful  of  the  passingmoments,  the  silence 
of  Mrs.  Manly  showing  that  she  was  also  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  words  of  the  master-novelist. 
Suddenly  aroused  to  a  remembrance  of  our- 
selves by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  from  the  merry 
group  below,  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  the  book  to 
ask  if  I  should  continue,  when  what  was  my  as- 
tonishment at  beholding  Edward  Manly  seated 
near  the  door  in  a  listening  attitude,  and  with  an 
air  ot  composure  which  told  me  he  had  been  an 
occupant  of  the  room  for  some  time  ;  the  shaded 
light  had  prevented  his  mother's  observing  him, 
and  thus  I  had  had  an  unknown  auditor.  Bush- 
ing unceremoniously  from  the  room,  I  hastened 
to  my  chamber,  where  I  remained  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  angry  with  myself  at  my  Btupidity  in 
not  noting  his  entrance,  and  mortified  that  he 
had  seen  me  thns.  Of  course,  I  thought,  he 
knows  now  my  former  manners  were  assumed, 
or  I  should  have  been  in  the  drawing-room 
spending  the  evening,  as  I  was  accustomed  when 
he  was  at  home — then  in  place  of  flounces,  he 
saw  only  a  plain  muslin  (the  identical  one, 
Grace,  I  threw  aside  the  day  he  made  his  first 
appearance  here).  Well,  it  will  be  a  farce  now 
to  continue  my  former  extravagances,  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  dislike  him  more  than  ever ;  with 
this  believe  still  unsettled  in  my  mind,  I  fell 
asleep,  but  1 6hall  not  tell  you  the  silly  things 
that  happened  to  me  in  Dreamland, 

The  next  morning  I  went  down  to  breakfast 
trying  to  look  very  unconscious,  and  still  uncer- 
tain how  to  conduct  myself,  but  I  fear  my  efforts 
to  preserve  my  indifference  met  with  poor  suc- 
cess; before  the  meal  was  over,  I  rallied  my 
spirits  sufficiently  to  plan  a  horseback  ride,  and 
as  the  idea  was  an  agreeable  one  to  all,  confined 
as  we  had  been  by  the  pelting  rain  to  the  house 
for  the  last  two  days,  we  were  soon  mounted,  and 
I  found  the  brisk  trot  in  the  fresh  morning  air 
quite  beneficial.  It  chanced  as  we  were  return- 
ing, one  of  the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  visit  a 
certain  spring,  which  was  some  ways  distant  by 
a  different  path  ;  as  Sue  and  I  were  the  only  ones 
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who  wero  acquainted  with  iti 
locality,  wo  wero  called  upon 
to  guide  the  others  ;  Sue,  who 
by  the  way  wan  something  of 

a  lu/.y  body,  complained  of 
fatiguo,  and  aa  sovorul  others 
preferred  pursuing  thoir  eourso 
homeward,  wo  soptmitcd,  I 
leading  some  five  or  six  to 
tho  desired  spot.  Among  this 
number  was  Kdward,  and  with 
some  trepidation  I  observed 
him  approaching  mo  ;  tho  idea 
of  riding  by  his  side  all  that 
distanco,  was  rather  formid- 
able, but  as  tho  other  four  por- 
sons  consisted  of  two  ongaged 
lovors,  and  a  young  husband 
and  wife  who  wero  as  yet  in- 
separable, Isawnoaltonialivo, 
so  lashing  tho  bushes  with  my 
whip  as  we  rode  along,  I  tried 
to  look  as  demuro  us  possible, 
occasionally  stoaling  a  sly 
glance  at  my  companion  from 
under  my  feathers.  At  first 
all  was  silence — truly  dolight- 
ful,  I  thought — we  trotted  on  a 
little  farther.  "  I  wonder  how 
long  this  will  last,"  I  whis- 
pered to  myself — silence  still. 
"  Unendurable,"  I  ejaculated, 
aside,  with  a  smart  stroke  on 
poor  Jennie's  neck,  and  at  last 
unable  to  restrain  myself  any 
longer,  I  turned  to  him,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Mr.  Manly,  if  you 
are  going  to  ride  with  me,  and 
if you  don't  want  to  hear  my 
'  ceaseless  prating,'  you  must 
talk  yourself,  for  I  abominate 
silence." 

"Well,  Miss  Percival/'  he 
replied,  not  noticing  my  quo- 
tation,   "I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  addressing  you  several 
times,  and  have  been  thinking 
of  the  best  manner  to  word  my 
ideas,  so  i/you  can  tolerate  the  conversation  of 
one  who  has  never  possessed  the  art  of  flattery, 
and    the    usual  small  talk  used  by  gentlemen 
toward  the  fair  sex,  I  will  try  what  plain  fact 
can  do  towards  relieving  the  monotony  of  our 
ride." 

"  For  which  you  shall  have  my  hearty  thanks, 
and  as  our  path  does  not  present  many  objects 
of  interest,  suppose  you  commence  at  once,"  I 
rejoined,  fast  losing  the  feeling  of  restraint  which 
had  at  first  crept  over  me. 

"  I  will,  and  first  let  me  thank  you  for  the 
kindness  and  thought  you  have  evinced  by  your 
readings  to  my  mother ;  her  lips  have  informed 
me  that  last  evening  was  not  the  first  occasion, 
but  that  it  had  always  been  your  custom  since 
you  took  up  your  abode  here  until  the  close  of 
my  European  tour ;  your  countenance  last  night 
expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  you,  and  I  accuse 
myself  for  robbing  you  of  it ;  let  me  hope  you 
will  continue  your  task,  which  is  fully  appreciated 
and  gratefully  acknowledged.  I  withdraw  all 
my  claims,  hoping,  however,  I  shall  not  be  en- 
tirely excluded,  but  may  be  allowed  another  en- 
ioyment  of  that  to  which  I  so  unlawfully  treated 
myself  not  twenty-four  hours  ago." 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  to  reply,  I  mum- 
bled a  "  thank  you,"  and  turned  his  attention  to 
another  subject.  During  that  ride  I  discovered 
that  he  could  make  himself  agreeable  to  ladies  if 
he  so  desired,  and  when  the  spring  had  been  seen 
and  duly  discussed,  and  we  had  turned  our 
horses'  heads  I  was  half-sorry  that  it  was  all 
over,  for  I  expected  when  we  should  reach  home 
he  would  revive  his  wonted  indifference  to  my 
presence,  while  I  could  not  help  smiling  and  feel- 
ing slightly  cha- 
grined at  the  utter 
change  in  my  own 
sentiments,  know- 
ing that  Leonid  not 
recall  my  former 
nonchalance.  But 
I  was  mistaken  in 
regard  to  him,  for, 
although  never  at- 
tentive, he  showed 
a  respectful  remem- 
brance of  me,  and 
at  times  conversed 
with  me  with  even 
something  of  that 
tender  bearing 
which  before  he 
had  used  when  only 
with  his  mother ; 
quite  a  reform,  I 
thought.  In  time 
we  shall  have  him 
gallant  to  all,  and 
perhaps  even  on  his 
knees  to  Sue.  A 
few  more  weeks 
and  our  summer 
guests  had  left  us ; 
they  had  flown 
back  to  the  gay 
city,  but  if  their 
own  words  were  to 
be  credited,  the 
time  spent  with  us 
had  been  pleasant ; 
they  all  declared 
the  change  to  a 
country  town  from 
afashionable  water- 
ing place  well 
made,    and     some 
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of  them  proposed  trying  it  another  season.  "  At 
any  rate,"  Mr.  Manly  said,  "  they  had  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  chances  enough  to 
be  merry  with  his  horses  and  boats,  and  that  was 
enough  ;"  many  begged  and  almost  insisted  upon 
my  accompanying  them  to  their  homes,  but  I 
pleaded  off,  promising  to  give  them  a  call  when 
the  winter  snows  should  be  fairly  upon  us.  So 
they  went,  and  the  large  parlors  seemed  larger 
than  ever  without  their  familiar  faces  ;  Bridgets 
began  to  "see  their  way  through,"  kitty  occupied 
unmolested  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  Jack  no  longer 
ran  frantically  about  the  house  brandishing  his 
blacking-brush  and  scolding  about  "  dem  gem- 
men's  boots,"  and  I  returned  to  my  old  ways, 
missing  Sue  some,  but  not  mourning  over  the 
absence  of  the  others.  This  same  saucy  Sue  was 
at  home  preparing  for  a  wedding  at  which  she 
was  to  take  a  prominent  part ;  a  gallant  mous- 
tached  major  was  the  conqueror,  and  was  well 
deserving  of  the  warm  heart  after  which  Sne  had 
led  him  a  long  race.  But,  Grace,  didn't  I  detect 
a  gape  then?  Let  me  hasten  in  my  story. 
Chilly  days  came,  and  having  no  longer  a  desire 
to  be  abroad,  I  passed  many  hours  in  Aunt 
Mary's  room;  hardly  a  day  came  that  did  not 
bring  Edward  there  also,  and  when  I  was  wearied 
he  would  take  my  book  and  continue  in  his  clear, 
manly  tones,  while  I  sat  there  wondering  at  my- 
self and  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  book  was  closed, 
would  make  my  exit.  One  day  leaving  them 
thus,  I  went  to  the  library,  which  I  found  unoc- 
cupied ;  throwing  myself  into  an  easy  chair,  I 
watched  the  curling  flames  as  they  flashed  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  Without,  it  was  cold  and 
cheerless,  and    as    I    listened,  to  the  pattering 


drops  of  rain,  I  merely  marked  the  entrance  of 
some  one  without  seeking  to  learn  who,  but  sup- 
posed it  was  a  servant,  as  he  proceeded  to  draw 
the  curtains  and  light  the  gas. 

"  Now,  Tom,"  I  said,  as  he  finished  the  latter, 
"wont  you  bring  me  a  glass  of  good  cold 
water  V  The  opening  and  shutting  of  doors 
showed  his  assent;  he  soon  returned,  and  as  I 
reached  forth  my  hand  for  the  glass,  my  eye  fell 
upon  Edward  presenting  it  with  a  bow  worthy 
of  the  real  Tom.  Laughing  at  my  mistake,  he 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa  with  the  air  of  one 
about  to  open  a  long  conversation. 

"  So  you  prefer  solitude,  Miss  Percival,"  he 
continued,  "  but  if  you  will  not  favor  my  mother 
and  myself  with  your  company  at  the  twilight 
hour,  you  must  let  me  take  Tom's  office  oc- 
casionally, and  draw  the  curtains,  even  if  you 
will  not  let  me  remain." 

"  O,"  I  replied,  "  it  you  take  his  duties  upon 
yourself,  you  must  only  expect  his  pay,  and  I 
believe  spending  his  time  in  the  library  is  not 
included  in  that." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  mu6t  be  content  with  a 
little,  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  a 
question  which  I  have  been  intending  to  for  some 
time ;  that  is,  to  learn  the  reason  of  your  always 
playing  truant  the  moment  our  reading  is  con- 
cluded, and  leaving  us  to  entertain  ourselves." 

Well,  I  thought,  this,  I  suppose,  is  what  peo- 
ple call  plunging  in  medias  res ;  however,  he  shall 
know  the  reason  as  he  has  the  impertinence  to 
ask  it.  So  I  replied  :  "  O,  that  is  easily  an- 
swered. I  was  informed  when  you  came,  that 
you  were  a  regular  woman  hater,  consequently  I 
did  not  wish   to    bore   you  with   my    society," 


adding,  as  I  naw  with  infinite 
amusement,  the  biting  of  his 
lip,  "besides,  I  behove  the 
opinion  you  expressed  of  me 
once  when  you  thought  I  was 
far  distant,  was  not  very  en- 
couraging ;  I  refer  to  tho  time 
when  you  romarkod  to  Milly 
in  the  ball  that  my  rustling 
Bilks  and  ceaseless  prating  wore 
not  very  conducive  to  the  quiet 
of  u  sick  room." 

"I  have  two  charges  to  an- 
swer, hut  I  hope  my  judge 
will  prove  a  mild  one.  Your 
informant  in  regard  to  my 
opinion  of  women  was  laboring 
under  a  slight  mistake ;  I  con- 
fess that,  owing  to  some  un- 
happy circumstances,  I  found 
that  all  women  were  not  pos- 
sessed of  the  truth  and  inno- 
cence with  which  my  boyish 
enthusiasm  had  invested  them ; 
but  I  know  there  were  many 
exceptions,  although  this  ex- 
perience made  me  watchful 
and  slow  in  discovering  the 
jewels  of  the  sex.  And  X  often 
erred  in  my  decisions,  as  tho 
present  case  shows ;  I  first 
formed  an  opinion  of  you  as  I 
saw  you  for  the  first  four  weeks 
of  my  stay  here,  but  a  happy 
chain  of  events  Bhowed  you  to 
me  in  your  true  character,  and 
as  such  I  have  only  admired 
you.  Let  me  hope  my  pun- 
ishment shall  be  light,  for  if 
you  should  pronounce  a  severe 
judgment,  I  should  fear  to 
trust  in  your  hands  another 
cause — one  which  should  be 
plead  in  the  twilight  hour,  dear 
Kate  " — but  nonsense,  I  can't 
tell  you  any  more,  so  good- 
night— but  first,  will — will  you 
promise  to  be  my  bridesmaid  ? 


THE    GREAT   EASTERN   UNDER   WEIGH. 
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The  smaller  engraving  on  this  page  presents  a 
view  of  one  of  the  royal  Prussian  residences, 
surrounded  by  gardens,  and  erected  in  an  elabo- 
rate style  of  architecture  and  ornamentation. 
The  fatjade  is  of  great  extent,  pierced  by  many 
windows,  and  covered  with  escutcheons,  bas-re- 
liefs, etc.  Sculpture  figures  largely  in  the  de- 
tails of  this  edifice,  and  the  art  of  the  statuary 
has  been  invoked  to  decorate  the  roof,  the 
niches  and  the  basement  of  the  building.  Rows 
of  statues  surmount  the  eaves,  lines  of  statues,  like 
sentinels,  guard  the  base.  However  fine  the 
general  effect  may  be,  we  dislike  this  multipli- 
cation of  statues  in  connection  with  architecture. 
Especially  is  the  taste  exceptionable  which  sanc- 
tions it  when  a  very  elevated  position,  as  tho 
roof  of  a  building,  is  chosen  as  the  resting-place 
of  these  works  of  art.  There  is  no  near  point  of 
view  from  which  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage, 
and  viewed  from  a  distance,  they  look  like  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cluster  of  pinnacles.  Very  few 
of  the  European  palaces  will  bear  criticism. 
They  are  mostly  noticeable  for  their  cumbrous- 
neBS  and  cost,  and  the  American  visitor  particu- 
larly is  apt  to  count  the  cost,  and  reflect  how 
heavily  subjects  are  burthened  with  taxes,  that 
their  crowned  rulers  may  be  surrounded  with 
questionable  splendor. 

i  — ■— » 

THE  SIGHT  OF  THE  DYING. 
The  late  Abner  L.  Pentland  of  Pittsburg,  re- 
marked, when  he  was  dying,  "  Mother,  I  can  see 
a  great  distance."  Doubtless,  this  is  the  experi- 
ence, beautifully  expressed,  of  every  one  who 
comes  with  a  chas- 
tened faith,  to  a 
calm  dying  bed. 
In  his  progress 
through  ordinary 
life,  the  vapors  that 
float  in  his  mental 
atmosphere  render 
the  vision  imper- 
fect, and  he  cannot 
see  afar  off ;  but  as 
be  draws  near  eter- 
nity, the  air  grows 
purer,  the  light 
brighter,  the  vision 
clearer,  and  seren- 
ity pervades  the 
whole  being ;  the 
vista  of  futurity 
opens  upon  the 
eyes  of  the  soul ; 
he  beholds  the  gates 
of  heaven,  the  river 
of  life,  its  glad 
waters  kissing  the 
footsteps  of  the 
throne  of  God,  the 
glories  of  the  new 
world  grow  brighter 
upon  him ;  with 
Stephen,  he  beholds 
Jesus  at  the  right 
hand  of  His  Father, 
as  he  dwells  with 
rapture  on  these  en- 
livening sights,  the 
earth  and  all  its 
scenery  grows  dim 
about  him  and 
troops  of  angels 
come  to  take  him 
to  the  hills  above. 


| See  page  277-1 
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)art'z  fetter. 

[Written  for  Ballon's  Pictorial.] 
PARTED. 

BY  JELIZA   FRANCES  MOEIAETf. 

What  saddened  thought  hia  broad  brow  bears! 

What  high  aims  crushed  no  more  to  rise '. 
While  eloquence  that  moves  men's  souls 

Upon  hia  lips  prefigured  lies. 

And  quenched  the  light  of  his  dark  eves, 
All  speechless  love  their  depths  reveal; 

Ah,  pride  has  closed  hope's  golden  gates, 
Despair  the  while  their  iron  seal. 

One  spring  tide,  when  the  April  days 
With  chequered  glory  dawned  and  fled, 

He  met  her,  and  that  blissful  hour 
His  soul  leaped  forth  with  hers  to  wed. 

Alas,  he  knew  not  woman's  heart, 
And  deemed  her  cold  when  most  bis  own ; 

Her  modest  love — his  silent  pride, 
Have  left  the  tale  to  both  unknown. 

OCTOBER. 
Splendor  is  on  the  bough! 

The  withering  leaves  fall  fast ; 
Yet  wilder  beauty  crowns  the  forest  now, 

Than  through  the  summer  past. 

A  more  resplendent  blaze. 

Of  rich  and  radiant  b  ues, 
Gleam*  through  the  autumn  haze, 
Than  mid  the  summer  dews. — Wm.  llowrrr. 

THE  PRESENT  HOUR. 
Only  the  present  hour  has  life, 
The  home  of  work,  the  field  of  strife, 
Choose  not  thy  bride  among  the  dead, 
But  press  the  present  to  thy  breast; 
In  her  thy  soul  Bhall  find  its  bread, 
Tby  mind  its  sphere,  thy  heart  its  rost. 

Pembib. 

HONESTY". 
An  honest  man  i3  still  an  unmoved  rock, 
Washed  whiter,  but  not  shaken  with  the  shock; 
Whose  heart  conceives  no  sinister  device; 
Fearless  he  plays  with  flames,  and  treads  on  ice. 

Da  YEN  POET. 

DESPAIRING  LOVE. 
It  were  all  one 
That  I  should  love  a  bright  particular  star, 
And  think  to  wed  it,  thou  art  so  above  me. 

Shaespeaek. 


Miim't  <$ii*g  &Mx. 

GOSSIP  WITH  THE  HEADER. 
—  Wo  have  rarely  been  more  pleased  with  any  military 
display  than  with  that  made  by  the  Putnam  Phalanx  of 
Hartford  on  their  recent  visit  to  this  city.  They  took  us, 
and  we  suppose  the  generality  of  our  citizens,  by  sur- 
prise, for  little  was  known  here,  except  among  the  ''sons 
of  Connecticut,"  of  this  organization.  The  splendid 
continental  uniforms,  the  size  of  the  battalion,  the  size 
and  bearing  of  the  members,  the  old-fashioned  drill,  the 
old-fashioned  music,  all  combined  to  give  them  a  remark- 
able fascination.     We  trust  that  the  Phalanx  will  pay  us 

another  visit How  capricious  we  modem  Athenians 

are!  Tho  opera  at  the  Boston  was  a  comparative  failure, 
and  yet,  in  advance,  we  anticipated  a  brilliant  success 
for  it We  have  lately  seen  some  beautiful  photo- 
graphs executed  by  Messrs  Loomis  &  Shepard,  Tremont 
Row,  successors  to  Cutting  &  Turner.  They  were  truly 
artistic  pictures.  By  the  way,  all  persons  are  not  aware 
that  photographs  can  be  taken  equally  well  in  all  weath- 
ers. Very  many  people  fancy  they  must  wait  for  a  sun- 
shiny day  for  a  sitting,  whereas,  some  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures have  been  taken  in  cloudy  or  rainy  weather La- 
dy Franklin's  sacrifices  and  efforts  to  discover  the  fate  of 
her  gallant  husband  have  at  last  been  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. He  is  lost  to  her  oa  earth,  but  she  knows  now 
when  and  where  his  gallant  spirit  took  its  flight Peo- 
ple are  already  beginning  to  speculate  on  the  prospects 

of  skating The  London  Morning  Post  got  the  start 

of  all  the  other  newspapers  in  publishing  an  account  of 
the  trip  and  the  arrival  of  the  Great  Eastern  at  Portland, 
England.  But  the  letter,  although  dated  "  on  board  the 
Great  Eastern,11  said  not  a  word  of  any  accident,  and  it 
tamed  out  that  the  writer  had  accidentally  missed  his 
passage,  and  had  accordingly  invented  a  description,  in 
total  ignorance  that  anything  of  momentous  character 

had  taken  place It  is  Btated  that  since  Pennsylvania 

sold  her  public  works  she  has  commenced  the  reduction 
of  her  public  debt  at  the  rate  of  a  million  dollars  a  year, 
besides  paying  interest  on  the  principal.   At  that  rate  she 

will  pay  it  off  in  about  forty-six  years From  the  army 

and  navy  diet  scale  of  France  and  England,  based  upon 
tho  recognized  necessities  of  large  numbers  of  men  in 
active  life,  it  is  inferred  that  about  two  and  a  quarter 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  dry  food,  per  day,  are  required  for 
each  individual;  of  this,  about  three-fourths  vegetable, 
and  the  rest  animal.  At  the  close  of  an  entire  year,  the 
amount  is  upwards  of  806  pounds.  Enumerating  under 
the  title  of  water  all  the  various  drinks,  its  estimated 
quantity  is  about  1500  pounds  per  annum.  The  air  re- 
ceived by  breathing,  may  be  taken  at  800  pounds.  With 
these  figures  before  us,  we  are  able  to  see  how  the  case 
stands  The  food,  water,  and  air,  which  a  man  receives, 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  more  than  3000  pound?  a 
year— about  a  ton  and  a  half,  or  about  twenty  times  his 
weight.  The  enormous  quantity  shows  the  expenditure 
of  material  required  for  life A  careful  demonstra- 
tion has  nhown  that  300  pounds  of  pure  gold  represents 
the  entire  quantity  taken  out  of  the  graves  at  Chiriqui. 
This  would  give  only  the  sum  of  975,000,  calculating  tho 
value  at  £250  per  pound.    To  gather  this  £75,000  has  re- 


quired 46,000  days'  work,  performed  by  about  15,000  per- 
sons, mostly  during  the  month  of  July An  editor 

in  South  Carolina  is  so  poor  that  when  two  dimes  meet 
in  his  pocket  he  introduces  them — they  are  such  stran- 
gers  At  a  recent  dinner,  Hon.  George  Washington 

Warren  closed  an  appropriate  speech  with  the  following 
sentiment:  "  Art  and  Eloquence — The  one  presents  to 
the  eye  of  future  ages  the  lineaments  and  personal  fea- 
tures of  a  great  man, — the  enlogium  of  the  other  gives 
to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  time  those  qualities  and 
characteristics  which  are  loved  and  revered.  Fortunate 
are  those  eminent  men  who,  like  Washington  and  Web- 
ster, are  presented  to  posterity  by  the  highest  aid  of 

both." The  original  grant  of  land  made  by  the 

crown  of  Spain  to  Cortes,  the  mighty  conqueror  of  Mex- 
ico, is  located  on  the  Isthmus  of  Teh  nan  tepee,  and  is  now 
in  possession  of  a  very  rich  old  Spaniard.  The  Tennan- 
tepec  road  will  cot  it  in  two  for  a  distance  of  over  twenty 

miles A  curious  fact  in  relation  to  the  Allan  thus 

tree  related  by  the  Sussex  Democrat,  has  just  occurred  in 
Newton.  Many  years  since  a  flonriahing  colony  of  the 
beautiful,  half  domestic  birds  known  as  martins,  were 
accustomed  to  inhabit  a  cage  upon  the  sign-post  of  the 
Ward  House,  but  when  two  of  these  Ailanthus  trees, 
transplanted  close  by,  bad  grown  as  high  as  the  cage  the 
birds  left  it  entirely.  The  day  those  trees  were  cut  down, 
and  the  same  afternoon,  the  cage  was  filled  with  martins, 
apparently  delighted  to  regain  possession  of  their  old 
haunt,  in  which,  doubtless,  many  of  them  first  made  a 
break  into  this  world.  The  natural  instincts  of  the  birds 
was  decidedly  superior  to  the  perverted  taste  of  man,  who 
will  Insist  in  cultivating  the  poisonous  wood  in  the  most 

crowded  villages  of  the  land The  State  geologist  of 

Arkansas  furnishes  good  reasons  to  suppose  that  dia- 
monds will  be  found  in  Arkansas.  The  geological  forma- 
tion and  the  signs  that  accompany  such  valuable  deposits 
exist  in  such  relations  as  to  authorize  him  to  encourage 

search  for  this  most  valuable  mineral li  Pray,  Mr. 

Professor,  what  is  a  paraphrasis?"  "  Madam,  itissimply 
a  circumlocutory  and  pleonastic  cycle  of  oratorical  sono- 
roaity,  circumscribing  an  atom  of  ideality,  lost  in  verbal 

profuudity."     u  Thank  you,  sir." Eels   two  feet  in 

length,  and  as  large  round  as  circumstances  permit  are 
now  being  taken  from  the  Cochituate  pipes  in  Boston. 

Quite  an  ornamental  addition  to  a  pitcher  of  water A 

correspondent  of  the  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  Advocate 
mourns  the  loss  of  two  twin  poplars,  which  were  recently 
blown  down.  They  stood  on  the  farm  of  the  late  Capt. 
John  Harris,  near  the  Howardsvllle  turnpike  road.  These 
giants  of  the  forest  measured  from  the  fork  (about  four 
feet  from  tho  ground)  ninety-five  feet  to  the  first  limb; 
they  were  four  feet  in  diameter  just  above  the  fork,  and 
for  fifty  feet  diminished  but  very  few  inches;  at  the  first 
limb  they  were  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter.  Their  en- 
tire length  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  So  well 
were  they  known,  and  so  universally  admired,  that  their 
destruction  seems  to  cause  general  regret The  de- 
tails of  the  failure  of  the  Belly  canal  enterprise  are  given. 
On  arriving  in  Central  America  in  the  beginning  of  the 
expedition,  Belly  brought  with  him  700,010  francs,  but 
after  this  sum  had  been  expended,  he  could  not  carry  on 
his  enterprise.  He  had  sixty  men  and  for  five  months 
paid  them  their  wages.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  re- 
turned to  France,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  party  to  shift 
as  they  could.  The  only  work  that  has  been  accom- 
plished is  a  great  house  which  Belly  built  for  himself  at 

San  Felix.    Now  all  has  been  abandoned Cole,  in 

his  life  of  Charles  Kean,  says:  An  amusing  incident 
occurred  during  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  Schamyl.  A 
particular  scene  represented  a  cataract,  above  which,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  from  the  stage,  a  raft  had  to 
pass,  occupied  by  three  or  four  persons,  one  erect,  and 
the  others  in  stooping  or  recumbent  positions.  A  con- 
siderable delay  occurred.  Mr.  Kean,  who  superintended 
the  rehearsal,  called  loudly  to  demand  the  cause.  No 
answer.  "  Why  does  not  the  raft  come  on?"  Again  no 
answer.  The  question  being  reiterated,  one  of  the  actors, 
who  should  have  been  at  his  post,  at  last  appeared  from 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  exclaimed  with  excitement, 
u  The  raft  is  unsafe,  sir;  it  would  endanger  a  man's  life 
to  venture  on  it.  I  really  cannot  incur  such  a  risk.,; 
Some  further  discussion  then  arose,  interrupted  sudden- 
ly by  a  loud  burst  of  applause  from  all  who  were  looking 
on.  This  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  the  raft 
passing  steadily  across  with  Mrs.  Kean  standing  in  the 
centre,  occupying  the  position  of  the  apprehensive  re- 
monstrant. We  need  scarcely  say  he  was  silenced  by 
this  eloquent  reply.  If  Mrs.  Kean  had  broken  her  leg 
or  her  neck,  how  the  press  would  have  exclaimed  about 

her  foolhardiness The  expenses  of  the  French  army 

during  the  Italian  campaign  amounted  to  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  day.  Add  as  much  more  for  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  twice  as  much  more  for  the  European 
armies  put  on  a  war  footing,  and  add  the  value  of  the 
large  amount  destroyed,  and  we  have  an  enormous  ex- 
pense for  the  short  war Mr.  James  Campbell,  stew- 
ard of  the  Great  Eastern,  in  answer  to  an  application 
from  a  brewery  for  leave  to  supply  certain  ale,  replied: 
"  Well,  I  don't  know;  yes,  you  may  send  in  a  hundred 
dozen  as  a  sample,  if  you  like."  And  the  brewers  did 
like.  Everything  on  the  Great  Eastern  is  on  a  magnifi- 
cent scale,  including  the  beer At  a  representation 

of  Mozart's  Don  Giovanni,  a  young  coxcomb  hummed  so 
loud  certain  airs  of  the  opera  as  to  annoy  all  his  neigh- 
bors. An  amateur  who  sat  beside  him,  unaUW  to  bear  it 
any  longer,  said,  aloud:  "  What  a  fool!"  "  Do  you  mean 
me?"  said  the  troublesome  fellow  to  him.  u  No;  I  com- 
plain of  Mario,  who  prevents  my  hearing  you." Mr. 

Concoran,  in  view  of  the  profits  and  fortunes  amassed  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Washington  "  hotels,''  has  almost 
concluded  to  build  a  tavern  as  large  as  the  Capitol,  upon 
the  southeast  corner  of  Jackson  Square,  to  be  conducted 
on  the  European  plan.  So  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
News Strakosch  has  engaged  the  following  addition- 
al artistes  for  the  winter  season  at  the  New  York  Acadpmy 
of  Music:  Mdll'es  Cruvelli  and  Speranzi,  and  Sign ori 
Beaucarde,  Siigelli,  Lesta  and  Ferri.  Beaucarde  is  a 
most  popular  tenor.  It  was  for  his  voice  that  Verdi 
wrote  the  part  of  Manrico  in   the  never-failing  ll  Trosa- 

tore." Seventeen  business  firms  in  New  York  have 

subscribed  S50  each  to  procure  a  testimonial  to  Colonel 


Duryea  of  that  city,  under  whom  the  famous  Seventh 

Regiment  attained  its    reputation The    origin  of 

Flora  Temple  has  become  a  subject  of  considerable  inter- 
est in  sporting  circles,  since  her  recent  triumphs.  The 
Waterville  (New  York)  Times  says :  "  We  had  supposed 
that  '  all  the  world  and  the  rest  of  mankind '  were  aware 
that  Flora  Temple,  the  '  Queen  of  the  Turf,'  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Sangerfield.  She  was  foaled  in  1S46,  and, 
when  quite  young,  eold  to  Nathan  Tracy,  of  Hamilton, 
Madison  county,  for  S13;  he  kept  her  less  than  three 
years.  Flora  then  became  the  property  of  William  Cog- 
den,  of  Smyrna,  Chenango  county,  who  subsequently 
sold  her  to  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Kellogg,  of  Eaton, 
Madison  county.  This  firm  kept  a  livery,  and  Flora  be- 
came quite  popular  with  the  patrons  of  their  stable. 
Mr.  Richardson  finally  took  the  mare  to  Washington 
Hollow,  Dutchess  county,  and  sold  her  to  Mr.  J.  Vielke 
for  8175.  Flora's  dam  was  Madame  Temple,  a  '  horse  of 
all  work,'  first  owned  by  Elisha  Peck,  of  Waterville. 

Flora  was  her  first  colt." Immediately  at  the  close 

of  the  war.  when  popular  support  was  desired  by  the 
French  government,  the  Moniteur,  official  organ  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  was  laid  on  his  promises  of  extending  great 
freedom  to  the  press.  Now  that  the  government  is  in 
good  favor,  it  has  simply  recalled  the  warnings  it  had 
previously  given,  ordering  that  if  the  journals  were  not 
discreetly  silent,  their  newspapers  would  be  stopped  and 
their  editors  imprisoned Dr.  Winterbottom,  of  Eng- 
land, has  given  S100,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free- 
nautical  school  for  seamen The  Rochester  papers 

say  the  search  in  the  canal  at  Albion,  the  scene  of  the 
recent  disaster,  results  in  finding  no  more  bodies.     The 

total  number  of  dead  is  14,  and  15  wounded Man- 

zoni  has  been  appointed  perpetual  president  of  the  Milan 
Academy  for  Sciences  and  Art,  with  a  pension  of  $2500  a 
year  for  his  patriotic  services. 


gmtiqn  UnteUigroct. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  saye:  "Under  pretext  that  the 
press  is  not  free,  several  journals  are  attacking  the  decree 
of  February  1,  1852,  passing  the  extreme  limits  of  discus- 
sion, and  failing  in  respect  to  law,  which  is  inseparable 
to  the  royal  exercise  of  liberty.  The  government  will 
never  fail  in  the  duties  imposed  on  it  to  make  the  laws 
respected."  Accordingly  the  offending  journals  are  noti- 
fied that  these  discussions  will  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue.— The  account  given  in  the  French  Presse  of  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Ward's  introduction  to  Pekin  waB  a  pure 
fabrication. — Sidi  Sadok  has  succeeded  to  tho  throne  of 
Tunis  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  old  bey. — In  Austria 
a  governmental  effort  is  making  to  reduce  the  taxes. — The 
Chinese  aro  said  to  have  treated  the  wounded  French  and 
English  who  fell  into  their  hands  with  great  kindness. — 
The  telegraphic  submarine  cable  connecting  Malta  and 
Sicily  is  a  complete  success. — The  London  Times  ridicules 
the  idea  of  a  war  between  England  and  the  United  States 
about  the  possession  of  the  island  of  St.  Juan.— The 
Morocco  tribes  who  recently  ventured  to  attack  the 
French  lines  at  Algeria  were  so  handsomely  beaten  by  the 
Zouaves  that  they  have  not  been  seen  or  heard  from 
since.  These  attacks  were  not  prompted  by  tho  new  em- 
peror of  Morocco,  but  arose  from  the  character  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  such  as  the  Beni-Senassen,  the  Malira 
and  the  Angades,  who  availed  themselves  of  the  internal 
troubles  of  Morocco  to  commit  those  acts  of  plunder 
which  are  characteristic  of  these  fierce  people.— The 
Tuscau  government  has  decided  on  issuing  two  medals; 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  act  of  assembly  renounc- 
ing the  house  of  Austro-Lorraine  forever;  the  other,  in 
memory  of  the  resolution  announcing  that  Tuscany 
wishes  to  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Piedmont  under 
the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II.— The  death  of  Mr. 
Mason,  our  minister  to  France,  at  Paris,  was  an  unex- 
pected event,  and  has  carried  sorrow  into  a  wide  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends.  Mr.  Mason  was  ns  much  beloved 
in  public  as  he  was  in  private  life. — France  and  Austria 
are  still  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  further  trouble  in  Eu- 
rope is  shortly  anticipated. 

England  and  China. 

The  intelligence  from  England  indicates  a  fierce  crusade 
on  the  Flowery  Land.  Its  origin,  however,  provokes 
European  criticism.  The  Austrian  Gazette  asks,  with 
point,  too,  whether,  if  a  Russian  ambassador  should 
attempt  to  enter  the  Thames  with  a  fleet,  or  a  French 
envoy  should  enter  the  Scheldt  with  a  squadron,  all 
Europe  would  not  ring  with  one  cry  of  indignation,  and 
everybody  would  not  bless  the  arms  that  resisted  the 
outrage?  The  French  Nationale,  in  a  sharp  article,  ex- 
presses decided  regret  at  the  complication  of  France  in 
this  matter.  England  has  great  interests  at  stake,  buys 
tea  and  sells  opium ;  but  what  object  has  France  ? 

A  Fast  Englishman. 

A  young  man  named  Francis  George  Hare,  twenty-nine 
years  old,  and  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Guards, 
was  recently  released  from  prison  in  London,  where  he 
has  been  confined  for  debt  since  October,  1857,  the  cred- 
itors, though  notified,  not  appearing  to  object  to  his  dis- 
charge. He  has  spent  a  fortune  of  5^50,000,  and  incurred 
debts  to  an  equal  if  not  a  larger  amount.  Among  tho 
items  of  his  expenses  were  550,000  for  interest  paid  at 
various  times,  exclusive  of  other  large  sums  for  "  dis- 
counts." An  amount  of  over  $30,000  was  charged  for 
losses  at  "play." 

Flamingos  at  Marseilles. 

The  Zoological  Garden  at  Marseilles  has  just  been  en- 
riched by  oo  less  than  forty-two  fine  flamingos,  brought 
from  Alexandria  by  a  steamer.  The  moment  they  reached 
the  garden  they  all  rushed  to  the  large  pond,  and  gave 
themselves  a  good  bith,  which  they  appeared  to  enjoy 
greatly. 
The  French. 

The  Liverpool  Courier  thinks  the  French  have  the 
organ  of  adhesiveness  very  strongly  developed,  and  are 
with  difficulty  removed  from  any  place  they  once  occapy 
— witness  Rome  for  that. 


Garibaldi  and  the  People  of  Como. 

The  Municipality  of  Como  having  informed  General 
Garibaldi  of  their  intention  of  erecting  a  monument  Id 
commemoration  of  the  battle  of  San  Fermo,  the  general 
has  replied  as  follows,  from  Modena :  "  The  engagements 
which  took  place  in  May  last  in  your  town  and  neighbor- 
hood are  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Great,  indeed,  was 
the  bravery  of  the  riflemen  of  the  Alps,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  your  population.  How  can  I  express  my 
gratitude  to  you  ?  For  the  little  I  have  done  you  have 
held  me  up  to  the  esteem  of  Italy,  and  even  of  distant 
nations.  Ten  years  ago  when  I  had  the  honor  of  fight- 
ing on  the  soil  of  Lombardy,  I  covered  the  national  ban- 
ner with  crape,  because  it  had  been  forced  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  foreigner.  That  act  weighed  on  my  heart 
for  ten  years,  while  I  hoped  to  return  and  fight  on  your 
fields.  May  God,  who  has  fulfilled  those  hopes,  bless 
the  thankful  and  religious  people  that  have  suffered  so 
much." 
Marriages  of  Authors. 

The  London  Critic  affirms  that  there  are  many  happy 
marriages  among  poets,  novelists,  and  writers  generaUy, 
and  even  where  literary  excellence  has  been  attained  by 
both  husband  and  wife.  As  an  offset  to  Milton,  Byron, 
Bulwer,  Dickens,  etc.,  the  Critic  says:  u  Luther  mar- 
ried  happily,  though  he  did  jocularly  say  that  he  liked 
his  wife  next  to  his  Commentary  on  Galatians;  Bacon 
was  a  happy  Benedick;  old  Sam  Johnson  preserved  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  his  wife,  and  religiously 
kept  the  anniversary  of  her  death  with  sorrowful  observ- 
ance to  his  dying  day.  Pope,  Rogers,  Hume,  Macaulay, 
Swifc,  Gibbon,  Pitt,  Fox,  Charles  Lamb,  and  many  other 
British  celebrities,  kept  out  of  the  noose. 

Sympathy  for  Italy. 

The  depth  of  English  sympathy  for  the  struggling 
States  of  Central  Italy  is  about  to  be  tested  by  a  public 
subscription.  Five  Italian  gentlemen — one  of  whom  is 
Avesani,  who  played  a  prominent  part  at  Venice  in  1S18 
— have  taken  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  a  com- 
mittee in  London  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  aid  for  the 
patriotic  men  who  are  now  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  tyrants  who  have  so  long  oppressed  them. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  been  appealed  to  to  assume  the 
direction  of  this  movement. 
Italy. 

The  latest  and  most  accredited  report  respecting  Italy 
Is  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  will  regain  his  throne, 
not  by  forcible  means,  but  by  an  appeal  to  universal  suf- 
frage, accompanied  by  the  grant  of  a  constitution,  and 
by  a  general  amnesty;  that  the  Duchess  of  Parma  will 
have  Modena,  and  that  Parma  will  remain  annexed  to 
Piedmont.  The  warmest  and  most  sanguine  partisans 
have  now  given  up  hopes  of  being  emancipated  from 
papal  rule. 
Trade  with  China. 

It  is  alleged  in  England,  that  however  the  two  govern- 
ments of  England  and  China  may  fight,  buying  tea  and 
selling  opium  will  still  go  on.  It  was  so  In  the  last  war. 
While  the  balls  were  flying  trade  was  progressing;  and 
one  journal  records  the  most  singular  anomaly,  that  with 
the  consent  of  their  government,  then  British  traders 
collected,  for  the  Chinese  government,  the  very  revenue 
that  was  expended  to  resist  the  British  approach  to 
Pekin! 
Preparations  in  France. 

Letters  from  the  provinces  in  France  concur  in  the 
reports  of  grand  armaments  at  the  various  ports.  The 
government  had  purchased  land  at  a  high  price  on  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  fortifications.  At  Bo- 
lougne,  a  floating  battery  is  to  be  constructed  without 
sails,  navigated  by  steam,  and  armed  with  rifled  guns. 

King  of  Belgium. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Herald  con- 
firms in  the  most  positive  manner  the  statement  that  the 
King  of  Belgium's  visit  to  the  emperor  was  wholly  on 
account  of  the  debt  due  by  Belgium  to  France,  amount- 
ing to  two  million  pounds,  a  pressing  claim  for  immediate 
payment  having  been  pat  forward. 

China. 

The  last  news  from  Shanghai  establishes  beyond  doubt 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ward,  the  American  envoy,  at  Pekin. 
This  diplomat  ascended  the  Ki-Tcheon  Yun  Ho,  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Peiho,  accompanied  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  legation. 

Fountains  of  the  Nile. 

They  do  aver  that  tho  fountains  of  the  Nile  have  at 
last  been  discovered.  They  are  not  fountains,  literally, 
but  a  lake,  which  lies  directly  on  the  equatorial  line, 
covering  six  leagues,  rather  more  than  half  to  the  north 
of  the  equator. 

Knights  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

The  Sardinian  kiog  and  tho  Austrian  kaiser  could  not, 
at  first,  agree  about  the  privilege  of  making  Kuights  of 
the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown.    Finally,  they  settled  that 
each  potentate  shall  create  half  the  knights. 
Naples, 

It  is  stated  that  the  reports  of  disturbances  In  Naples 
are  unfounded,  but  that  some  agitation  prevailed,  and 
government  had  taken  precautionary  measures. 
Great  Fire. 

Constantinople  has  had  a  fire,  losing  about  a  thousand 
houses,  which  would  be  called  a  grand  conflagration  any- 
where else. 
Plague  at  Beirut. 

Two  cases  of  plague  have  occurred  at  Beirut,  and 
have  caused  strict  sanatory  measures  of  precaution  to  be 
taken. 

Modena. 

The  Duke  of  Modena  is  at  the  head  of  10,0u0  troops, 
backed  by  5000  more  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

The  Pope. 

Rumor  says  that  the  popo  contemplates  abandoning 
Rome,  and  again  taking  refuge  at  Gaita. 
French  force  for  China. 

The  French  military  force,  12,000  picked  men,  will  sail 
for  China  about  the  middle  of  November. 
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M.M.  I1AI.I.OU,  fiiMuArr  and  Froprirur. 

No.  22  Wlntnr  Strwt. 

AUTUMN  AM)  WINTER  FASHIONS 

tfOlt 

GENTLEMEN. 

Wo  havo  goods  particularly  deigned  Tor  the 

Invcrnc**  I'npn    (lonl,  f  ii|n     Mnrtoiit,  mill 

Box  Ovi'i-roiit. 

Also  —  CASTOR    P.NAVKRH,    KANR,    ESQUIMAUX, 

AND  PETERSBURG  COATINGS. 

Beautiful    Goods,    mad«    ESPECIALLY   for  Matclied 

Pants, ami  Vrst>,  and  Entire  Suits, 

Extra  Superfine  Hindi  <«ooiIn,  for  Dress  Suits,  and 

a  grout  variety  of  Noveltlc»,  very  stylish  for  street  wear... 

supbiiq   PATTERNS  OF 

ORESS1NG-COWN  GOODS. 

Our  garments  will  bo  nold  lit  the  lowest  cabii  pricks 
at  which  choice  goods  can  ho  Afforded. 

JACOBS     &    DEANE, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET.        oct29  -tw 

NEW  COOKINC  RANGE. 

IF  thoso  requiring  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Double  Oven  Range,  patented  January.  1859,  they 
■will  seo  such  important  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulating  flues  around  the  oven  (causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  the  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  use  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Range  as  it  does  this.  A  variety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtained  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Furnaces,  now  in  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  heating  and  ventilating  buildings  in  this 
country.  octl5  8w  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  npon  every  conceivable  sub- 
cct  of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  KEAL   NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

O*"  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  J.  DYER  &■  Co., 

sept  2  tf  85  School  Street,  Boston. 

HO  YT'  S 
HIAWATHA  HAIR  RESTORATIVE. 

"Warranted  to  Restore  Gray  Hair  to  ita 
Natural  Color. 

THE  many  advantages  possessed  by  this  article  over 
all  others,  renders  it  not  only  the  most  pleasant,  safe 
and  agreeable  to  use,  but  really  indispensable  to  all  who 
have  gray  hair.  It  is  not  composed  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
sugar  of  lead,  sulphur,  or  in  fact  anything  deleterious  to 
the  hair.  We  claim  that  it  is  an  entirely  new  and  origi- 
nal preparation,  and  the  only  article  which  will  give  the 
hair  any  shade  desired.  It  is  pleasant  to  use,  easily  ap- 
plied in  five  or  ten  minutes*  time,  and  requires  no  wash- 
ing before  or  after  using. 

The  Agent,  Mr.  FRED.  H.  COOPER,  is  stopping  at  the 
American  House,  Hanover  Street,  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  see  all  who  doubt  the  efficacy  ef  this  article  and  prove 
it  to  them  by  application  free  of  charge. 

For  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  in  Boston,  by  GEORGE 
0.  GOODWIN  &  Co.,  11  and  12  Marshall  Street;  M.  S. 
BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  and  in  Providence  by 
EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co.  sept  3        8w 

$50  Worth  of  Piano  Forte  Music  for 
$1     5  0. 

THE  HOME  CIRCLE.— A  collection  of  Marches, 
Waltzes,  Polkaa,  Schottisches,  Redowas,  Quadrilles, 
Contra  Dances,  etc.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  and 
comprising  the  most  popular  Dance  Music  of  the  day. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  S2  00;  in  boards  SI  50. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSON  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

JOHNSON'S    IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWIiVG    MACHDE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Mnchine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  eimplc  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseleaK  in  its  operation. 

Every  Machine    fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CUSHMAK,  Agent, 

octlo  3m  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 


NOTICE. 

In  tin.  Boston  Post  of  September  -ttli,  lfiOfl,  the  editor 
najH : 

'•  An  extraordinary  cunt  of  Co  in  u  nipt  Ion  has  ren-ntly 
DOIDtl  I"  OUT  kDOWltun.  d(Ti  i-lnl  Hi  rough  tin-  limlmtin-n 
talfty  of  Fou&tl's  Pabulum  \'ita\  thu  evidence  of  which  In 
In  tho  handwriting  of  tho  BUbJoot,  Mr.  William  P.  Jirlg- 

liam.  Nn.  HID  Albany  Htn-.it,  In  (|il«  city.      It  whiiih   Hint 

for  cighti'i'i mllm  h>'  lnul  buon  exhl biting  nil  tlm  unuilI 

»yni|ifoiufl  nl"  CniiHumpllini ;   m.il   Unit  iifdr   having   liml 

■  ■-■ ■  -  '■■  tin    i-  hi  nf  viirimix  nhyeloIaQB  win t  bono- 

Bt,  ha  had  to  abandon  bin  i.i.nim-.*  and  bu  confined  to 
bbhoutn.    Hearing  of   Fjoiutft   Pabulum   Vittr,  and  of 

revcrul  remarkable  curw  Mlected  by  It  In  cawes  an  des- 
perato  M  bin  own,  he  concluded  to  try  It  oh  a  forlorn 
hopo.  Tint  EMUlt  oM  boon  it  happy — he  ban  now  en- 
tirely roooTored,  and  in  engaged  In  hi*  unuai  pursuit*. 

It  fa  such  welt  authenticated  OOWfl  nn  thh  that  we  tako 
pleiiNure  in  laying  before  our  renders,  since  by  no  doing, 
ninny  vuluablu  lives  may  be  saved  and  much  good 
effected." 

TIiIh  celebrated  spcclfli;  i.t  now  unlvornally  acknowledged 
to  be  infinitely  superior  to  all  other  preparations  for  tho 
cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  and  all 
Pulmonary  Discuses,  both  from  its  Innocent  nature  and 
its  most  remarkable  curative  properties;  it  bring  the  only 
remedy  known  that  can  arrest  the  development  of  Tubercles 
in  the  Lung*,  or  restore  the  vital  functions  of  the  pulmonary 
organs,  to  their  normal  condition. 

For  salt)  by  all  Druggists.  F.  S.  LAFORME,  Sole 
Agent.  M.  S.  BURR  &  Co.,  General  Agents,  2i  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Mas*.  Price,  SI  per  bottle,  and  60  cents 
for  trial  bottle.  The  medicine  can  he  administered  with 
or  without  an  inhalor.     Price  of  Inhalor,  SI. 

LAWSON'S  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  tho  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
who  thus  speaks  of  tho  Curative,  from  which  he  received 
radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  March  11.1859. 

Peter  Lrwson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  "  Nervous 
Curative  "  for  the  cure  of  Chilblains,  and  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  sorely  afflicted  with  them  for  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  lap- 
plied  your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions.  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  ever  used;  and 
recommend  it  mo3t  cheerfully  to  the  afflicted. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawson's  "  Nervous  Curativo  ,;  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  ©1  per  bottle. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Tiling  oat. 

MICROSCOPES ! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  35  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw ;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  mooster.  A  good  leus,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  US.  VIVDERWOOB, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 

CONVALESCENCE  AFTER  TYPHOID  FEVER. 

EVERY  one  who  knows  anything  of  this  fever,  knows 
that  the  period  of  convalescence  13  extremely  long, 
if  indeed  the  health  be  ever  perfectly  re-established.  In 
such  cases,  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  supplies  a  -want 
long  felt  by  the  profession,  and  has  restored  invalids  to 
health  in  a  remarkably  rapid  manner,  when  all  the  usual 
tonic  remedies  had  failed. 

1VTARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 

FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to 
MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li4wly 

.BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &    Co.  's 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Craceed  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  Are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia :  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore ; 

Kennctt,  Dudley   &  Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.     Also, 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

FEEM"CH  "WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

mounting  and  repairing  dose  at  short  notice. 

P.    BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St ,  Boston.    octl5 

THE  FLAG  OF  0UE  UNION 

is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy.  It  Is  the 
best  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.  En- 
tirely Original.    S2  per  annum 


No.  22  Winter  Street. 


M  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 


tf. 


NEW    EDITION 
or  tiir 

ItlOGItAI'IIY  OI    H0SEA  BALLOU. 

WIUTTUN   I1Y    lllfl    YOUNGEST    BON, 

.tl  A  'B'  U  It  I  IV      Tl  .     M  \M,OI'. 

flMIE  ntcady  demand  wlileb  thin  valuable  work  hiw  met 
X  with,  from  Mid  II rut,  wi'i'lf  ill  Itn  publication,  BDOSltl 
morn   for  It*   lotrlnjlc   mtrlt   than   any  rcvlow  could  do. 

it  Ir  a  worthy  monument,  retrod  by  a  mini  hand,  to  the 

moinory  of  one  whom  ■  W0Olfl  denomination  delighted  to 
honor.  Tb«  Blognpbj  OOmDUDCOBrffltb  the  boyhood  of 
tho  subject,  and  brings  him  nte»  by  «t«-p.  and  yrar  by 
year,  to  tlm  alOBC  of  IiIm  long  anil  (Ue'ful  life.  The  laborK 
of  (hitl).  Of  mental  inilturit,  of  phypical  endunmce,  and 
of  public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  notices  of  the  work  will  exhibit  the  nplrlt 
with  which  ft  has  beun  received  by  good  judges : 

"  Mr.  Haturln  M.  llallou  ha*  discharged  bin  filial  tack 
In  a  most  able  and  acceptable  niauuer;  with  unattested 
candor,  and  no  dlHponltlon  to  magnify  hid  mlislon," — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"  Tho  writer  has  aimed  to  lot  his  father  becomo,  an  far 
as  possible,  his  own  blngrupher;  and  wherever  the  patri- 
arch himself  speaks,  there  is  wonderful  contilHtcocy,  in 
the  modesty,  humility,  and  pluinuoEB  of  expression," — 
Ladies'  Repository,  Boston. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  work  is  writ- 
ton  by  one  who  know  the  subject  of  it  at  home." — Rev. 
O.  A.  Skinner. 

"  The  author  has  so  admirably  performed  his  work,  as 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Rev.  G.  IV.  Montgomery. 

"  It  is  from  tho  pen  of  Maturin  M.  Ballou,  editor  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  fine  taste  and  great  dis- 
crimination. ,T — Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

u  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"  The  6tyle  of  tho  author  is  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  straining  alter  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, aud  no  descendiog  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New  York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

"  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." — Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  sterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  tbo  good  man." — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  characterized  'the  old  man  eloquent,'  tbo  elo- 
quence of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling." — Rev.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

"  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  bis  doctrines 
and  preachiDg  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject." — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  Is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  aa  he  appeared  to  us 
in  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addresEing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  3S  Cornhill,  Boston. 

WISTAR'S    BALSAM. 

COUGHS.  COLDS,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  CROUP,  IN- 
FLUENZA, and  all  affections  and  diseases  of  the 
THROAT,  LUNGS  AND  CHEST,  not  even  excepting  CON- 
SUMPTION, yield  to  the  powerful  influence  of  this  great 
remedy. 

LETTER  FROM  ELDER  H.  L.  OILMAN, 
A  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Vermont. 

Glover,  Vt.,  June  20, 1859. 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,— Gents, — I  hereby  certify 
that  I  have  been  troubled  for  several  years  with  a  dif- 
ficulty of  the  heart  and  lungs,  and  have  applied  to  sev- 
eral physicians  for  help,  and  have  tried  almost  every  rem- 
edy of  the  numerous  ones  which  have  been  recommended, 
without  receiving  any  assistance,  but  had  been  growing 
weaker,  until,  hearing  of  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cher- 
ry about  a  year  siuce,  I  commenced  using  it  with  imme- 
diate relief.  It  has  not  only  restored  my  lungs  to  a  sound 
state,  but  lam  entirely  relieved  of  the  difficulty  or  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
is  the  best  lung  medicine  before  the  public,  and  I  most 
cheerfully  and  conscientiously  recommeDd  it  to  all  per- 
sons suffering  with  pulmonary  complaints. 

H.  L.  GILMAN. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  Fowle  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  all 
over  the  country. 

■yT'ISTAB.'S     JJALSAM. 


BOGLES  WIGS  AMD  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  In  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
tho  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  SI  00,  and  $1  50. 

Are  you  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  60  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Piopriclor,  W.  EORI..1E,  203  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  he  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  *     may28 

1  1  A  flflfl  BALLOU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
1  lUjuuvt  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  and  ie  rapidly  increasing  One  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

FOR  SALE. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.    Partus  at  a  distance,  by  designating 

what  engraving  is  desired,  will  be  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 

11EET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  tn  one  week. 


s 


Itltll  I  It VI   STOBIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  pale,  tho  following  hrll- 
iiwii  r-i--ni-  in  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ntyki 
richly  illustrated  with  large  original  uogruviugH,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapen t  hooka  In  price  ever  offered  to  tho  public. 
Every  one  of  th«»o  work*  wan  written  expressly  for  thin 
vxtaljIlHlimoiit,  and  the  copyright  In  Hccured,  according  to 
Jaw.  We  will  MDd  tflngln  Copies  by  mall,  post  paid,  tor 
tivn\'<i  t-tits  inch,  or  six  copied,  post  paid,  one  dollar, 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Thk  Bnuoi  Madrid. 
Tho  icono  of  this  story  Is  laid  in  the  gay  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  tho  llfo  scenes  of  love  and  ad- 

rentOTO  of  a  thrilling  natura. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  BTAH  :  or,  Tot  Sjjogolkr  or  the 
Chkhapeake.  Thin  in  a  ntory  of  the  Coast  and  the  6«a, 
written  in  our  autbor'n  huppic»t  vein,  and  portrayit 
character  with  great  tact  uud  lifo. 

Written  for  ub  by J.  H.  INGRAM  AM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hermione  of  St.  Aktoj.hk. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depict*  In  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  scenes  and  events  of  a  thri 111 Dg  charac- 
ter in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  mlddlo 
of  the  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C.  HUNTEE. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND :  or,  Thb  Cuild  or  rai 
Sierra.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  tho  wandering 
zincall,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  Its  interest  to  the 
end.    Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  II.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BEL  ISABEL:  or,  The  Conspirators  op  Coda. 
A  Story  of  the  Green  Land  and  the  Blue  Sea.  Rich  In 
adventure  aud  in  Cuban  life,  of  a  revolutionary  charac- 
ter.   Written  for  ub  by.. F.  CLINTON  HARRINGTON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER :  or,  The  Prophet 
op  the  Boumer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  arc  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.    Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jn 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE ;  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P.  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wanderiko  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  BOTAL  GBEENS:  or,  The  Scoot  of  the  8os- 
qoehanna.  A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Domb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  op  the  Irish  Seas.  A 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land. Written  forusby.F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 
PAUL  LARO0N:  or,  The  Scogrge  of  the  Antilles 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  MATT)  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Kegola- 
tors  and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  lu  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON, 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Honter  Spt  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  fo  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  or  the  Gulf 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  Its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER :   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim   of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  TriE  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic   tile  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circasaia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK . 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:   or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 
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THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  ALOE  IN  BLOOM. 

The  Great  or  American  Aloe  (agare  Ameri- 
cana), sometimes  termed  the  century  plant,  is 
well  delineated  at  the  period  of  its  bloom  in  the 
accompanying  engraving.  The  flowers  have  the 
tube  of  the  corolla  narrowed  in  the  middle,  the 
stamens  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  the  style 
longer  than  the  stamens.  This  magnificent 
native  of  North  America  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common plant  in  English  gardens,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom seen  there  in  flower.  The  term  of  century 
plant,  as  commonly  applied  to  the  American 
aloe,  is  derived  from  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  does 
not  bloom  until  it  has  attained  the  age  of  one 
hundred  years.  The  fact  is,  that  the  time  of 
flowering  depends  almost  wholly  on  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth.  In  hot  countries  it  will  flower  in 
a  few  years,  but  in  colder  climates,  the  growth 
being  slower,  it  is  necessarily  longer  in  arriving 
at  maturity.  The  stem  which  bears  the  blos- 
soms rises  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and, 
when  this  plant  is  in  its  vigor- 
ous state,  it  frequently  exceeds 
the  height  of  twenty  feet.  An 
American  aloe  in  the  garden  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  forty 
feet  high.  Branches  issue  from 
every  side,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  form  a  kind  of  pyr- 
amid composed  of  greenish  yel- 
low flowers,  which  stand  erect 
and  are  seen  in  thick  clusters  at 
every  joint.  "When  in  full 
flower  its  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely splendid,  and,  if  the 
season  be  favorable,  and  the 
plant  sheltered  from  the  cold  in 
autumn,  a  succession  of  blos- 
soms will  sometimes  be  pro- 
duced extending  over  a  period 
of  nearly  three  months.  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe,  the 
American  aloe  is  cultivated  as 
an  object  of  considerable  utility. 
They  are  frequently  set  out  in 
rows  as  fences  for  enclosures, 
particularly  in  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy.  In  Algarvia  the 
leaves  are  employed  for  scouring 
pewter,  kitchen  utensils,  and 
floors,  and,  being  cut  into 
slices,  are  used  for  feeding  cat- 
tle. The  juice  of  these  leaves 
iB  made  into  cakes,  which  are 
used  for  washing,  and  will  make 
lather  with  salt  water  as  well  as 
fresh.  The  fibres  of  the  leaves, 
when  properly  prepared,  may  be 
separated  into  threads,  which 
are  useful  in  various  ways. 
This  is  sometimes  done  by 
bruising  and  dipping  them  in 
water,  and  afterwards  beating 
them.  The  process  in  some 
parts  of  Portugal  is,  after  pluck- 
ing the  largest  and  best  leaves, 
to  place  them  on  a  square  board 
which  a  person  presses  obliquely 
between  his  breast  and  the 
ground,  and  then  scrapes  with  a 
square  iron  bar,  held  in  both 
hands.  By  this  operation  all  the 
juices  are  pressed  out,  and  only 
the  fibres  and  some  of  the  mem- 
branous parts  of  the  leaves  re- 
main, whichare  easily  detached. 
The  fibres  are  employed  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  thread 
can  be  applied,  but  they  are 
neither  strong  nor  durable,  and 
if  exposed  to  moisture,  soon 
decay. 


LEGAL  ANECDOTES— CAPITAL  ONES. 

The  New  York  "  Evening  Post  "  daily  journal 
records  the  following  anecdote  of  Judge  Gould, 
of  Troy,  above  us,  on  'Udson,  presiding  (at  this 
present  writing)  over  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  of 
this  metropolis.  He  must  have  not  a  little  of  the 
vim  and  strong  common-sense  of  his  exceeding- 
ly clever  brother,  the  lamented  John  W.  Gould, 
mentioned  in  the  Narrative-History  of  the 
"  Knickerbocker,"  in  our  July  number. 

"  The  trial  of  James  Glass  for  the  murder  of 
Richard  Owens  is  now  in  progress  before  Judge 
Gould,  of  Troy,  at  the  Oyer  and  Terminer  in 
this  city.  Dr.  Ferguson  having  yesterday  been 
called  by  the  prosecution  to  prove  the  cause  of 
Owens's  death,  testified  that  Owens  had  some 
bruises  on  his  head  of  a  comparatively  trifling 
character,  and  that  he  had  a  gunshot  wound 
through  the  heart.  On  cross  examination,  Mr. 
Whiting  put  a  variety  of  questions  to  the  doctor, 
as  to  whether  the  bruises  on  the  head  might  not 


for  the  plaintiff.  "Did  you,"  said  he  to  the  wit- 
ness upon  the  6tand,  after  the  case  had  well  ad- 
vanced, "  did  you,  sir,  see  this  man,  this  person 
here  before  you,  this  individual,  this  defendant 
here  now  before  the  bar  of  this  honorable  court, 
did  you  see  that  person  raise  his  muscular  arm 
and  excite  and  aggravate  the  already  sufficiently 
alarmed  fears  of  my  client  V 

"S-i-r-r?"  asked  the  utterly  dubified  and 
dumb-founded  witness. 

"  My  question,"  repeated  the  inexperienced 
legal  'Blatherskite,'  "(and  the  honorable  court 
will  perceive  that  it  was  sufficiently  explicit  and 
direct),  was  this ;  and  let  us  see  whether  this  un- 
willing witness  will  answer  it  this  time.  The 
question  is :  Did  you,  sir,  have  an  unclouded 
view ;  were  there  no  intervening  obstacles  be- 
tween you  and  the  object  of  attack — in  other 
words,  were  your  optics  unobsenred,  in  all  re- 
spects, when  you  beheld  this  individual  raise  his 
powerful  and  muscular  arm,  and  attempt  to  co- 


MAN'S  DESTINY. 
The  appearance  of  man  upon 

the  scene  of  being  constitutes  a 

new  era  in  creation ;  the  oper- 
ators of  a  new  instinct  come 

into  play — that  instinct  which 

anticipates  a  life  after  the  grave, 

and  imposes  implicit  faith  upon 

a  God  a!:,;e  just  and  good,  who 

is  the  pledged  "  rewarder  of  all 

who  diligentlj  seek  him."   And 

in  looking    along    the  line  of 

being — ever  rising  in  the  scale 

higher  to  yet  higher  manifest- 
ations, or  abroad  on  the  lower 

animals,   whom    instinct  never 

deceives — can  we  hold  that  man, 

immeasurably    higher    in     his 

place,  and  infinitely  higher  in 

his  hopeB  and  aspiration  than  all 
that  ever  went  before  him, 
should  be,  notwithstanding,  the 
one  grand  error  in  creation — the  one  painful 
worker,  in  the  midst  of  present  troubles  for  a 
state  into  which  he  can  enter — the  befooled  ex- 
pectant of  a  happy  future  which  he  is  never  to 
see  ?  Assuredly  no.  He  who  keeps  faith  with 
his  humble  creatures,  who  gives  even  the  bee 
and  the  dormouse  the  winter  for  which  they  pre- 
pare, will  to  a  certainty  not  break  faith  with  man 
— with  man  alike  the  deputed  lord  of  the  present 
creation,  and  the  chosen  heir  of  all  the  future. 
"We  have  been  looking  abroad  on  the  old  geologic 
burying  grounds,  and  deciphering  the  strange 
inscriptions  on  their  tombs,  but  there  are  other 
burying  grounds  and  other  tombs —  solitary 
church-yards  among  the  hills,  where  the  dust  of 
martyrs  lies,  and  tombs  that  rise  over  the  ashes 
of  the  wise  and  good ;  nor  are  there  wanting,  on 
even  the  monuments  of  the  perished  race,  fre- 
quent symbols  which  intimate  to  us,  that  while 
their  buried  yards  contain  but  the  debris  of  the 
past,  we  are  to  regard  the  others  as  charged  with 
the  sown  seed  of  the  future  — Hugh  Midi?. 


"  The  following  characteristic  anecdote  of 
Aaron  Burr,"  writes  a  friendly  correspondent, 
"  is  good  enough,  I  think,  to  have  found  a  place 
in  Mr.  Parton's  memoir.  It  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  authentic :  Aaron  Burr,  it  was  re- 
lated to  me  by  a  nephew  of  the  venerable  Daniel 
Cady,  who  often  heard  that  eminent  jurist  re- 
hearse it.  Burr  was  always  sententious  and 
pointed  in  his  'summing  up  :'  and  he  was  an- 
noyed whenever  anything  occurred  to  disturb  the 
attention  of  the  court.  He  was  one  time  making 
an  argument  before  the  Court  of  Appeals,  when 
two  of  the  judges  put  their  heads  together  and 
began  to  whisper.  Burr  instantly  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  waited  deferentially  for  the  '  confab  '  to 
close.  One  of  the  judges  observing  this,  made 
a  gesture,  and  said,  rather  curtly  :  '  Go  on,  Mr. 
Burr,  go  on  ;  there  is  no  occasion  for  stopping !' 
Burr  bowed  with  that  irresistible  suavity  for 
which  he  was  noted,  and  remarked :  '  I  was 
afraid  that  I  should  disturb  the  deliberations  of 
the  court !'  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  '  grave  and  reverend 
seigneurs  '  gave  the  most  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  remainder 
of  the  argument.  It  was  a  de- 
served '  hit,'  and  '  duly  appre- 
ciated.' " — Knickerbocker  Maga- 


THE   AMERICAN   ALOE   IN   BLOOM. 


have  caused  the  death  of  Owens ;  whether,  if 
those  bruises  might  not,  more  severe  bruises 
would  ;  whether,  if  more  severe  would  not  have 
caused  the  death  of  Owens,  they  might  not  have 
caused  the  death  of  a  man  of  Owens's  size,  and 
so  forth.  After  Mr.  Whiting  had  pursued  this 
line  of  questioning  till,  perhaps,  some  of  the  ju- 
rors began  to  doubt  whether  poor  Owens  was  in 
fact  dead,  Judge  Gould  took  the  witness  : 

Judge — "  You  have  now,  doctor,  answered  the 
counsel  as  to  what  might  have  killed  Owens. 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  did  kill  him  ?" 

Doctor — "  The  bullet,  sir." 

Judge — "  Have  you  any  doubt  on  that  point  %" 

Doctor — "  Not  the  least,  sir." 

Judge — "  That  will  do,  sir." 

Curt  and  especially  to  the  point :  reminding  us 
very  forcibly  of  an  incident  which  occurred  be- 
fore a  certain  Albany  judge,  waggishly  inclined, 
several  years  ago.  The  case  before  the  court  was 
one  of  assault  and  battery.  A  pompous,  wordy, 
windy,  and  witless  young  limb  of  the  law  was 


erce,  and,  as  it  were,  to  preponderate  upon  the 
already  (as  I  have  said)  abundantly-sufficiently 
excited  fears  of  my  client,  who  stands  before  you, 
yourself,  and  this  honorable  court,  to  demand — 
ay,  sir,  and  to  receive — justice,  simple  justice  {he 
asks  no  more)  at  the  hands  of  this  bench,  this 
bar,  this  court  T' 

"  S-i-r-r-r  ?"  asked  the  poor  bothered  witness, 
once  more,  with  an  "inquiring  countenance," 
which  was  almost  pitiful  to  behold. 

Here  the  commiserating  judgo  kindly  inter- 
fered ;  "  The  counsel  will  please  permit  the  court 
to  ask  the  witness  a  single  question  :  Did  you  see 
the  defendant  in  this  case,  that  man  standing  on 
your  right,  strike  this  plaintiff,  the  man  near  you 
on  your  left? — did  you  see  him  strike  him?" 

"  0,  yes,  I  see  him  strike  him ;  'twas  a  wallop- 
er, too ;  knocked  him  as  flat  as  a  caaf :  you 
ought  to  have  seen  him  when  he  tried  to  get  up — " 

"  That'll  do,"  interrupted  the  judge ;  "  we  have 
the  fact  which  the  learned  counsel,  we  believe, 
was  trying  to  elicit  1" 


TIN  AND  ITS  USES. 
Tin,  so  much  employed  in 
commerce,  is  still  rather  a  rare 
metal  as  to  locality,  though  oc- 
curring in  large  quantities  when 
found  at  all.  We  have  no  tin 
in  the  United  States,  beyond 
some  slight  traces  in  one  or  two 
States.  There  are,  says  the  Sci- 
entific American,  four  varieties 
of  tin  in  our  market,  Banca, 
Straits,  English  and  Spanish. 
The  Banca  tin  is  the  most 
sought  for.  It  receives  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Banca,  a 
small  island  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  Archipelago.  This  tin 
is  worth  in  market,  some  three 
cents  a  pound  more  than  any 
other  variety.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company  that  have  the 
monopoly  of  this  tin,  sell  it  by 
public  sale  at  Rotterdam,  once 
every  year,  and  at  no  other  time. 
The  Straits  tin  comes  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  principally 
near  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  It 
is  not  uniformly  as  good  as  the 
Banca  tin,  and  therefore  does 
not  bear  so  high  a  price.  Borneo 
furnishes  much  of  this  variety. 
The  English  tin  is  fonnd  in 
Cornwall  in  great  quantities  and 
in  all  its  forms.  It  bears  as  high 
a  price  as  the  Banca  tin,  hut  the 
best  is  seldom  exported,  being 
much  used  by  English  manufac- 
turers. These  Cornwall  mines 
were  worked  long  ages  ago. 
The  Phenicians  early  visited 
Cornubia,  as  Cornwall  was  for- 
merly called,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  tin,  as  did  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  afterwards.  The 
old  Britons  worked  the  mines  in 
their  rude  way,  but  the  Saxons 
seem  not  to  have  done  much 
with  them.  The  Spanish  tin 
is  the  result  of  some  tin  mines 
in  Mexico  and  South  America. 
This  tin  bears  but  a  low  price  in 
market.  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican does  not  mention  the  tin 
found  in  Austria,  Saxony, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
That  of  Saxony  is  of  consider- 
able importance  in  commerce. 
The  British  tin  amounts  annu- 
ally from  80,000  tol  00,000  cwt. ; 
that  of  Banca  and  Malacca  to- 
gether to  90,000  cwt. ;  Saxouy, 
3500;  Austria,  380;  and  Swe- 
den, 750  cwt.  The  principal 
use  of  tin  is  in  coating  sheets  of 
iron  for  the  common  tin  ware. 
The  tin  does  not  oxydate  easily 
and  preserves  the  iron  from 
rusting  and  presents  a  smooth 
and  polished  surface.  The 
sheets  of  iron  are  heated, 
cleansed  with  diluted  acid,  and 
scoured  The  sheets,  then,  sev- 
eral hundred  together,  are  im- 
mersed first  in  a  vat  of  grease, 
and  then  into  a  bath  of  melted 
tin,  where  they  remain  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  excess  of  the  tin  is  then  removed  by  the 
plates  being  washed  in  a  vessel  of  grain  tin,  and 
are  then  rubbed  and  polished  in  bran.  The  tin 
of  commerce  is  an  oxyde  of  tin,  the  sulphuretof 
tin  being  a  rare  mineral.  Native  tin  has  been 
found  in  small  quantities.— Art  Journal. 

ORIENTAL  CARPETS. 

Those  which  are  known  here  as  Turkish  and 
Persian  carpets,  are  woven  by  hand,  mostly  by 
poor  peasant  women ;  the  loom  is  the  simplest 
and  rudest  that  can  be  imagined.  The  carpet  is 
woven  the  whole  size  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  the 
raised  part  or  pile  is  formed  by  knotting  in  tufts 
of  fine  soft  woolen  yarn,  a  row  of  tufts  being 
fastened  to  the  warp  between  each  throwing  of 
the  shuttle.  The  Persian  women  fill  np  the 
time  with  working  at  their  carpet-looms,  taste- 
fully forming  the  pattern  as  they  proceed  from 
designs  of  their  own,  which  are  generally  gay 
mosaics,  where  the  colors  are  beautifully  blended. 
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A  STREET  SCENE  IN  SEVILLE. 

The  engraving  before  us  carries  us  into  the 
heart  of  Old  Spain,  and  sots  us  down  in  tho  cor- 
ner of  a  square  in  that  most  picturesque  and  in- 
teresting of  old  Spanish  cities,  fair  Sevillo  or 
Sevilla,  as  it  is  called  in  tho  Spanish  tongue.  As 
tho  motto  of  tho  Neapolitans  is,  "  see  Naples  and 
die,"  so  there  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which  saith, 

"  II"  who  hath  not  fair  Seville  rood, 
lUtli  been  no  traToller,  I  ween." 

Thoro  is  a  fascination  in  the  very  name.  Boy- 
hood associates  it  with  oranges  ;  matarer  years 
with  a  thousand  legends  and  histories,  not  for- 
getting Beaumarchais' 
master-piece,  the  Barber 
of  Seville,  and  the  charm- 
ing comic  opera  of  which 
that  furnishes  the  libretto. 
As  you  pass  along  the 
streets,  under  the  heavy 
balconies,  so  jealously 
guarded,  as  you  see  bright 
oyes  peeping  from  the 
screen  of  curtain  and  fan, 
you  cannot  help  thinking 
of  Rosina  and  Bartolo, 
Figaro  and  Count  Al- 
maviva.  But  wo  are 
neglecting  the  ladies  in 
our  picture,  and  tbey  are 
halting  at  the  open  booth 
of  a  dealer  in  refresh- 
ment, and  are  about  to 
moisteu  their  red  lips 
with  a  glass  of  snow- 
cooled  lemonade  or  or- 
geat—  nothing  stronger, 
on  our  sacred  honor — not 
a  d8*h,  not  a  drop  of  the 
Xeres  wine.  Courteously 
as  a  knight  of  old,  the 
dealer  waits  upo  n  the 
fair,  while  another  gazes, 
with  look  of  a  n  d  i  s  - 
Rinsed  admiration,  never 
offensive  to  S  punish 
belles.  How  pretty  and 
picturesque  are  the  cos- 
tumes !  We  humbly  pe- 
tition her  majesty,  Eu- 
genie, empress  of  the 
French,  sovereign  of 
hearts,  leader  of  fashion, 
not  to  forget  that  she  was 
once  the  Countess  of 
Montijo,  that  pure  Cas- 
tilian  blood  runs  in  her 
veins,  and  that  she  has 
the  power  to  introduce 
some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing features  of  her  na- 
tional costume  to  the 
patronage  and  admiration 
of  the  world.  The  city 
of  Seville  or  Sevilla,  an- 
ciently Hispalis,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  storied  Gua- 
dalquivir, forty-five  miles 
north  of  Cadiz,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles 
southwest  of  Madrid.  It 
is  an  archiepis copal  see, 
and  stands  in  a  fine  plain 
surrounded  by  an  old 
wall  built  of  cement,  with 
twelve  gates  and  one 
hundred  and  sixty-six 
turrets.  The  interior  of 
the  city  is  built  in  the 
Moorish  style,  the  streets 
being  often  so  narrow 
that  a  person  can  touch 
the  houses  on  both  sides 
at  once,  and  it  is  badly 
paved.  The  squares  are 
neither  numerous  nor 
spacious.  There  are  sev- 
eral beautiful  public 
walks,  one,  in  particular, 
on  the  banks  of  the 
Guadalquivir.  The  city 
contains  a  cathedral, 
twenty-nine  churches, 
eighty-four  convents,  and 
twenty-four  hospitals. 
The  cathedral  is  the  lar- 
gest Gothic  edifice  in 
Spain,  and  one  of  the 
largest    in    Europe.      It 


was  built  in  tho  fifteenth  century,  contains 
oighty-two  altars,  and  has  a  tower  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  considered  the  finest  in  Spain. 
Other  conspicuous  edifices  are  the  alcazar  or  pal- 
ace, a  Moorish  building,  containing  a  library  of 
twenty  thousand  volumes,  a  garden,  etc.,  the 
Longa,  or  exchange,  the  school  of  artillery,  and 
tho  mint.  These  houses  generally  cover  a  large 
space,  but  towards  the  street  they  have  a  mean 
appearance,  tho  Moors  being  accustomed  to  con- 
fine their  embellishments  to  the  interior.,.  Seville 
contains  an  academy  for  the  physical  -Sciences, 
one  for  the  fine  arts,  a  medical  society,  and  a 
university,  founded  in  1502,  and  almost  as  back- 


ward as  at  the  date  of  its  foundation.  The  silk 
manufactories  of  Seville  were  formerly  extensive. 
In  tho  time  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  there  were 
six  thousand  looms.  These  manufactures  de- 
clined in  tho  middle  and  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  revived  again  in  the  eighteenth,  and 
are  now  in  a  comparatively  flourishing  state. 
Other  manufactures  are  coarse  woolens,  leather^ 
tobacco  and  snuff.  Vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  must  unload  eight  miles  below 
the  city,  and  the  largest  vessels  stop  at  San 
Lucar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Like  the  in- 
habitants of  all  other  Spanish  cities,  the  people 
of  Seville  are  passionately  fond  of  bull-fights,  and 
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the  fiercest  bulls  and  some  of  the  most  daring 
taureadors  meet  in  combat  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  great  square.  Prosper  Merimce.  writing 
from  Seville,  says:  "  Bullfights  are  still  murh 
in  vogue  in  Spain,  but  among  Spaniards  of  tho 
better  class  there  are  few  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  confess  their  partiality  for  so  cruel  an  amuse- 
ment. They  seek,  therefore,  many  grave  reasons 
to  justify  it.  The  only  argument  which  they  are 
afraid  to  advance,  and  yet  which  would  be  un- 
answerable, is  this — that  the  spectacle,  whether 
cruel  or  not,  is  so  interesting,  60  attractive,  and 
causes  6uch  powerful  emotion,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  it  up,  after  ono  has  conquered  the  re- 
pugnance of  a  first  sit- 
ting. Strangers,  who  en- 
ter the  cirens  for  the  first 
time  with  a  degree  of 
horror,  and  only  to  acquit 
themselves  of  a  duty  as 
futhful  travellers,  become 
as  passionately  fond  of 
bull-baiting  as  tho  Span- 
iards themselves.  We 
must  confess,  to  the 
shame  of  humanity,  that 
war  itself,  with  all  its 
horrors,  possesses  irresist- 
ible charms  to  those  who 
contemplate  it  from  its 
borders.  Saint  Augus- 
tine relates  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  had  an  extreme 
repugnance  for  gladiato- 
rial combats,  and  hail 
never  witnessed  one. 
Being  indnced  by  a  friend 
to  accompany  him  to  one 
of  these  splendid  butch- 
eries, he  swore  to  himself 
that  he  would  keep  his 
eyes  closed  during  the 
whole  exhibition.  For  a 
while  he  kept  his  promise 
manfully,  and  managed 
to  think  of  something 
else,  but  on  a  shout 
raised  by  the  whole  as 
sembly  at  the  fall  of  a 
celebrated  gladiator,  he 
opened  his  eyes ;  he 
opened  them  and  conld 
not  close  them.  From 
that  time,  and  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  conversion,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  de- 
voted amateurs  of  the 
sports  of  the  circus.  After 
so  great  a  saint,  I  feel 
rather  delicate  about  cit- 
ing myself ;  but  you 
know  that  I  have  not  the 
tastes  of  a  cannibal. 
The  first  time  I  entered 
the  circus  at  Seville,  I 
feared  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  bear 
the  sight  of  the  blood 
which  was  to  flow  so  lib- 
erally. I  feared,  espec- 
ially, that  my  sensibility, 
which  I  distrusted,  would 
render  me  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  the  veteran 
amateurs  who  had  given 
me  a  seat  in  their  box. 
There  was  nothing  of  it. 
The  first  bull  appeared, 
was  wounded,  and  I 
thought  no  more  of  going 
out.  Two  hours  rolled 
on  without  any  intermis- 
sion, aDd-I  was  not  yet 
fatigued.  No  tragedy  in 
the  world  could  have  in- 
terested me  to  such  a  de- 
gree. During  mj  stay 
in  Spain,  I  never  missed 
a  single  fight,  and  I  blush 
to  confess  that  I  prefer 
the  death-combats  to 
those  in  which  they  are 
content  with  teasing  the 
bulls,  and  fix  balls  to  the 
end  of  their  horns  to 
prevent  serious  injury. 
There  is  the  same  differ- 
ence between  actual  com- 
bats and  tonmeys  with 
blunted  lance*>." 
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[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou'u  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLDSMITHS  DAUGHTER: 

—  OR, — 

THE     SECRET     OP     FEANZ. 

BY    ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 


Last  year,  about  the  end  of  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, I  encountered  on  the  Boulevard  des  Ital- 
iens  an  old  college  classmate,  named  A.  D.  He 
is  a  young  man  of  sense  and  talent,  a  hard  stu- 
dent, who  has  already  acquired  a  good  reputation 
as  a  lawyer.  As  we  are  both  very  industrious, 
we  meet  very  rarely.  That  does  not  prevent  our 
retaining  a  sincere  affection  for  each  other,  and  a 
cordial  pleasure  on  meeting. 

"  Will  you  come  and  dine  with  me  ?"  said  I 
to  D.  "I  have  a  box  for  the  Opera  Comique. 
When  we  leave  the  table  we  will  go  and  see 
VEtoile  da  Nord." 

"  Thank,  you,"  replied  he,  with  an  absent  air, 
"  I  am  not  in  a  mood  to  be  amused  this 
evening." 

"  What  iB  the  matter?" 

"I  am  to  defend  at  the  assizes  next  week,  a 
poor  young  man  in  whom  I  am  deeply  absorbed, 
and  who  occasions  me  much  uneasiness." 

"  Of  what  is  he  accused  ?" 

"Of  having  attempted  to  assassinate  his 
wife." 

"That  is  indeed  a  grave  offence." 

"  The  more  so  that  everything  conspires 
against  him,  and  yet  I  am  convinced  that  he  is 
not  guilty.  For  a  week  past  I  have  thought  of 
nothing  else  but  this  unfortunate  affair." 

"  Then  accept  my  invitation.  At  the  end  of  a 
certain  time  the  mind  becomes  fatigued  when  it 
is  constantly  dwelling  on  the  same  object.  Come 
with  mo  and  forget  your  business  for  a  few 
hours." 

"  I  wish  I  could,  but  I  cannot." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  converse  upon  it.  You 
shall  narrate  it  to  me.  Who  knows  ?  that  will 
perhaps  inspire  you  with  some  good  idea." 

"In  fact,  you  are  right,"  said  he  to  me,  after  a 
few  moments  of  reflection.  "  I  feel  that  my  head 
needs  rest.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  came 
out,  instead  of  dining  at  homo  as  usual,  I  am  at 
your  service." 

Half  an  hour  afterwards,  we  were  sitting  op- 
posite each  other  in  one  of  the  restaurants  of  the 
boulevard.  While  eating,  my  friend  related  to 
mo  the  following  story.  Though  this  affair  may 
be  well  known  to  most  of  those  who  read  the  le- 
gal newspapers,  I  have  changed  the  names,  even 
that  of  the  street.  The  conclusion  of  my  nar- 
rative will  sufficiently  explain  the  motives  for  my 
discretion : 

On  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Croix  and  the 
Rue  Bourtibourg  was  situated,  two  years  ago,  a 
small  goldsmith's  shop.  In  the  window  were" 
displayed  a  few  pieces  of  plate,  for  a  long  time, 
alas !  the  same.  A  glazed  case  in  the  interior 
contained  articles  of  less  importance,  such  as 
rings,  gold  and  silver  crosses,  thimbles,  spoons, 
etc.  Two  chalices,  an  ostensoir,  and  some  sil- 
ver dishes  garnished  the  shelves  of  a  sort  of 
armoire  placed  at  the  end  of  the  shop,  beside  the 
work-room.  Though  carefully  preserved,  these 
articles  had  an  old  and  smoky  appearance.  The 
whole  shop  had  the  air  of  very  little  business. 

The  goldsmith,  named  Antoine  Rieland,  was 
a  small  and  stunted  man,  with  a  gray  and  rough 
beard,  stooping  form,  sunken  features,  brusque 
and  abstracted  look.  A  little  cloth  cap,  embroi- 
dered with  green  braid,  covered  his  bald  head. 
He  was  usually  seated  on  a  large  stool  in  the 
work-room,  near  the  door  which  communicated 
with  the  shop.  In  this  manner  he  superintended, 
or  rather  was  supposed  to  superintend,  at  once 
the  labors  of  the  two  apprentices,  and  the  service 
of  the  counter.  In  reality,  he  superintended 
nothing  and  did  little.  The  good  man's  hobby 
was  to  busy  himself  with  mechanisms  and  inven- 
tions of  every  kind.  In  this  game  he  had  al- 
ready spent  a  pretty  fortune,  and  by  degrees  lost 
almost  all  the  custom  which  his  father  had  be- 
queathed to  him.  At  heart,  he  was  an  excellent 
man,  notwithstanding  his  rough  exterior ;  but  he 
had  none  of  those  qualities  necessary  to  success 
in  his  occupation. 

The  wife  of  Rieland,  a  gentle  and  good 
creature  who  saw  only  through  her  husband's 
eyes,  had  died  while  still  young,  of  a  disease  of 
the  lungs,  which  was  peihaps  enhanced  by  grief 
at  their  misfortunes.  Deprived  of  his  faithful 
companion,  Rieland  had  sood  sunk  mentally  as 
well  as  physically  beneath  the  weight  of  years 
and  misfortunes.    He  was  certainly  not  poor, 


but  his  actual  situation  inspired  him  with  sad  re- 
flections every  time  he  compared  it  with  that  he 
had  enjoyed  a  dozen  years  before.  Instead  of 
struggling,  he  resigned  himself  and  became  more 
absorbed  in  the  mania  of  invention.  I  say  mania, 
because  he  understood  nothing  and  had  never 
accomplished  anything  satisfactorily.  He  passed 
his  life  perched  on  bis  stool,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  hammer  and  a  graving  tool  almost  idle,  and 
with  his  mind  lost  in  the  clouds,  in  the  pursuit 
of  some  impossible  invention. 

The  only  consolation  of  the  goldsmith,  the 
only  sunbeam  which  enlightened  a  little  his 
monotonous  and  gloomy  home,  was  his  daughter 
Felicie.  She  was  then  eighteen.  Opinions 
varied  respecting  her  face.  She  was  small,  pale 
and  delicate.  There  was  something  of  fragility 
about  ibis  young  girl.  Her  sweet  and  kind 
smile  wanted  freshness. 

Beside  ber  father,  she  conversed  and  laughed 
gayly,  for  she  knew  that  her  smile  radiated  into 
the  heart  of  the  old  man  and  gave  him  courage. 
But,  as  soon  as  Rieland  was  away,  she  resumed 
her  slightly  melancholy  expression.  Her  head 
reclined  on  her  breast,  and  her  large  eyes  allowed 
only  a  sad  and  dreamy  glance  to  steal  through 
their  long  chestnut  lashes. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  child?"  her  father 
would  sometimes  ask  when  he  surprised  her  thus. 

"Nothing,"  Felicie  would  eagerly  reply,  smil- 
ing and  hastening  to  raise  his  stooping  form  ; 
"  nothing,  father." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  lonely,"  the  poor  old  man 
would  resume,  his  voice  betraying  anxiety  and 
profound  affection  ;  "shall  I  take  yon  to  the  play 
this  evening." 

"  I  would  rather  stay  at  homo  with  you." 

She  spoke  truth.  She  absolutely  desired  noth- 
ing. This  was  perhaps  her  misfortune.  Life 
needs  an  object,  especially  at  an  age  when  the 
heart  not  Ies3  than  the  body  has  need  of  exercise. 
For  both,  immobility  is  fatal.  Then  Felicie,  who 
strongly  resembled  her  mother,  had  also  weak 
lungs.  She  needed  fresh  air,  exercise,  country 
life.  Like  those  flowers  which  are  kept  always 
shut  up  in  a  room,  she  languished  behind  the 
damp  and  gloomy  counter. 

The  old  goldsmith  did  not  exactly  understand 
the  condition  of  his  daughter.  Seeing  her  daily, 
hourly,  he  did  not  notico  the  progress,  very 
slow,  indeed,  of  her  malady.  This  last  word  is 
too  strong  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  young 
girl,  for  with  Felicie  there  was  rather  a  predis- 
position to  disease  than  disease  itself.  When 
Rieland  questioned  his  daughter,  he  obeyed 
rather  a  vague  sentiment  of  anxiety  than  any 
special  motive  for  fear. 

One  day  a«young  man,  whoso  costume  and 
physiognomy  sufficiently  revealed  his  Alsatian 
origin,  timidly  entered  the  shop  and  asked  for  M. 
Rieland. 

"What  do  you  want  of  me?"  said,  in  a 
slightly  harsh  tone  and  turning  around  on  his 
stool,  the  goldsmith,  whom  he  had  just  disturbed 
in  his  interminable  calculations. 

The  other,  entirely  disconcerted,  stammered  a 
few  words.  The  two  apprentices  began  to  laugh 
at  the  accent  and  embarrassed  mien  of  the  poor 
youth.  This  was  enough  to  make  him  lose  his 
courage. 

"Come,  do  not  interrupt  us  in  our  labors," 
said  the  goldsmith  to  him,  mistaking  the  inten- 
tions of  ihe  young  man.  "  I  am  not  rich  enough 
to  give  alms  to  a  great  boy  like  you.  Good- 
evening." 

"I  do  not  ask  alms,"  said  the  Alsatian,  with 
vivacity,  "  I  ask  work." 

"Have  you  overworked  with  a  goldsmith  ?" 

"A  little,"  murmured  the  poor  fellow,  whom 
Rieland  was  insensibly  pushing  towards  the  door. 
"  Then,  my  father — " 

"I  do  not  know  why  I  should  ask  that  ques- 
tion, either,"  interrupted  the  goldsmith,  impatient 
to  return  to  his  calculations,  "  for  I  do  not  need 
any  more  apprentices  at  present.  As  business 
is,  I  have  only  too  many,"  murmured  he,  im- 
patiently. 

He  gently  pushed  the  Alsatian  out  and  closed 
the  door. 

"Poor  fellow,"  said  Felicie,  "he  looks  un- 
happy." 

"What  would  you  have  me  do  ?"  exclaimed 
Rieland,  "can  I  take  other  apprentices,  when 
I  have  not  enough  for  these  to  do  V 

He  returned  to  his  workshop  grumbling,  and 
resumed  his  calculations.  Felicie  rose  softly  and 
advanced  on  tiptoe  to  the  street  door  to  see  what 
had  become  of  the  young  Alsatian.  She  per- 
ceived him  two  paces  off,  seated  on  a  stone,  and 
with  his  head  leaning  on  his  breast.    It  seemed 


to  her  that  the  poor  youth  was  weeping.  The 
kind  heart  of  the  young  girl  could  not  resist  this. 
The  first  impulse  of  Felicie  was  to  call  the  Al- 
satian and  give  him  some  money.  Then  she  re- 
membered what  she  had  just  heard  her  father 
say,  and  feared,  to  offend  him  by  offering  him 
alms.  A  good  inspiration  came  to  her.  People 
with  hearts  always  have  their  inspirations  under 
sad  circumstances,  especially  women.  She 
opened  the  door  and  beckoned  to  the  young  man, 
who  hastened  towards  her. 

"  Sir,"  said  she,  with  an  embarrassment  al- 
most as  great  as  that  of  the  stranger,  "  will  you 
do  me  the  favor  to  purchase  for  me  two  skeins  of 
silk  like  this,  of  the  merchant  at  No.  15  ?  I  am 
alone  at  the  counter  and  cannot  leave.  Here  are 
twenty  sous  to  pay  for  them." 

He  set  off  on  a  run,  and  returned  almost  im- 
mediately with  the  two  skeins  and  the  money. 

"  Keep  that  for  your  trouble,"  said  Felicie,  re- 
pulsing by  a  gesture  the  change  which  he  handed 
her. 

He  made  a  sign  in  the  negative,  and  bis  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  In  the  money  which  he  bad  just 
given  to  Mdlle.  Rieland  was  a  piece  of  fifty  cen- 
times, eniirely  new,  which  shone  among  the  larg- 
er coins  ;  Felicie  took  it  and  slipped  it  into  the 
hand  of  the  young  man  with  a  gesture  so  grace- 
ful and  a  smile  so  sweet,  that  theeyes  of  the  poor 
boy  filled  again. 

"  Well,  so  be  it,  mademoiselle.  I  will  keep 
this  little  piece,"  said  he  to  Felicie,  who  turned 
away  to  conceal  a  tear  which  stood  at  the  edge 
of  her  long  eyelashes;  "but,"  continued  he, 
twirling  his  Utile  dusty  cap  between  bis  fingers, 
"you  can  render  me  a  much  greater  service, 
mademoiselle." 
"  What  ?" 

"  Say  to  M.  Rieland  that  I  am  the  son  of  Her- 
man Barth." 

"Of  Herman  Barth?"  repeated  Felicie,  a  lit- 
tle embarrassed  by  the  pronunciation  of  her  in- 
terlocutor. 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle  ;  M.  Rieland  will  readily 
recollect  that  name." 

Felicie  ran  into  the  work-shop. 
"  Father,"  said  she,  "this  young  man  is  the 
son  of  Herman  Barth." 

"  What  is  it  to  mo  whose  son  he  is,"  exclaimed 
the  goldsmith.  Hold,  hold!"  repeated  he, 
changing  his  tone  a  little.  "  Herman  Barth,  I 
know  him,  an  Alsatian  with  whom  I  worked  at 
Odtot's.  How  !  is  it  his  son  ?  Why  did  not  the 
stnpid  fellow  tell  me  sooner?" 
"  You  frightened  him,  father." 
"  Where  is  he  ?" 

"  In  the  street ;  shall  I  tell  him  to  enter?" 
"  Of  course." 

She  did  not  wait  to  bo  told  twice.  Fivo  min- 
utes afterwards,  the  young  Alsatian,  installed  in 
the  workshop,  was  conversing  with  the  gold- 
smith. 

"What  is  your  father  doing  now?"  asked 
Rieland. 

"  He  is  dead,  sir,"  replied  Franz. 
"  Already — so   young  I     How  old    would  he 
have  been  now?     Indeed,  he  was  my  elder,  and 
like   me,   married    late.     Poor  Herman!     And 
your  mother?" 
'*  Dead  also." 

"  Ah !     And  your  Uncle  Karl,  he  whom  we 
always  called  Calebaase  1" 
"  He  lives  at  Darmstadt,  sir." 
"Why  did  you  not  ask  him  for  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  me? ' 

The  young  man  blushed,  and  cast  down  his 
head  vtith  an  air  of  confusion. 

"Hum,  hum!"  said  the  goldsmith,  who  re- 
marked the  embarrassment  of  his  interlocutor, 
"have  you  quarrelled  with  your  uncle?  You 
have  committed  some  folly,  I  would  wager,  my 
boy." 

A  purple  red  covered  the  cheeks  of  the  young 
man.  He  did  not  reply.  Felicie,  who  had  re- 
mained leaning  against  the  door,  with  her  em- 
broidery in  her  hand,  came  again  to  his  assist- 
ance. She  stooped  towards  the  old  man  and 
asked  him,  in  a  low  tone,  whether  it  would  not 
be  proper  to  offer  some  refreshments  to  the 
traveller. 

"  Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly,"  said  Rieland. 
"  I  will  carry  a  bottle  of  wine  into  the  kitchen  ; 
you  will  converse  there  more  at  your  ease,"  re- 
sumed Felicie,  who  had  remarked  how  much  the 
sly  looks  and  smiles  of  the  two  apprentices  em- 
barrassed the  Alsatian. 

Remy  Nantel,  especially,  the  head  workmtm 
of  the  goldsmith,  had  knit  his  brows  as  he  saw 
the  friendly  reception  given  to  the  young  stron- 
ger.   This  Remy  was  an  old  bachelor  of  forty- 


five  at  least,  afflicted  with  a  mania  common 
enough,  that  of  attempting  to  be  witty  and  to 
play  upon  words.  Though  he  had  a  large  body 
and  little  hair,  a  great  mouth  and  small  eyes,  a 
red  nose  and  black  teeth,  Remy  was  not  destitute 
of  pretension.  As  people  often  laughed  at  his 
wit,  almost  always  coarse,  he  looked  upon  it  as 
a  success.  He  then  brought  towards  his  fore- 
head, with  a  langh  of  triumph,  two  or  three  locks 
of  hair  borrowed  from  the  back  of  his  head. 

"  Zidore,"  said  he  to  the  other  apprentice,  as 
soon  as  the  goldsmith  and  Barth  had  left  the 
workshop,  "  this  great  Alsatian  displeases  me. 
He  looks  like  an  umbrella  case.  If  he  comes 
here  to  work,  I  will  make  thesoar-krout  eater  see 
stars." 

While  the  two  workmen  were  amusing  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  new  comer,  Rieland 
was  conversing  with  Franz  Barth.  Like  most 
old  men,  the  goldsmith  loved  whatever  reminded 
him  of  his  youth.  In  talking  of  the  father  of 
Franz,  he  found  himself  carried  back  to  the  happy 
moments  of  his  life.  So  the  conversation  did 
not  lag  on  his  side.  As  for  the  young  Alsatian, 
he  contented  himself  with  replying  to  the  ques- 
tions of  the  goldsmith.  He  seemed  to  have  re- 
served all  his  activity  to  attack  the  remains  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  which  Felicie  had  silently  depos- 
ited on  the  table.  The  goldsmith  was  still  talk- 
ing when  the  whole  leg  had  disappeared,  in  com- 
pany with  a  two  pound  loaf  which  had  scarcely 
been  begun  upon. 

"  It  stems  you  have  a  good  appetite,  my  boy," 
said  Rieland.  "  So  much  the  better !  So  much 
the  better !  I  had  also,  at  your  age.  And  your 
father,  too — I  remember  that  one  day  we  were 
together  at  the  Yille  d'Auvray.  We  two  ate  a 
loin  of  veal  and  a  chicken.  Times  have  changed 
since  that.  Well,  my  boy,  what  do  you  propose 
to  do  in  Paris  ?" 

"  Seek  work,  sir." 

"That  is  easily  said ;  but  what  can  you  dol 
not  much,  I  fear." 

"  That  is  true,  sir,  but  I  have^i  good  will." 

"  That  is  something,  but  not  enough.  Return 
to-morrow — we  will  see  of  what  you  are 
capable." 

The  young  man  rose  to  withdraw.  Felicie 
thought  she  remarked  an  expression  of  sadness 
and  embarrassment  in  his  countenance.  She 
beckoned  to  her  father,  who  approached  her. 

"Father,"  said  she,  in  an  under-tone,  "M. 
Franz  is  doubtless  unacquainted  in  Paris.  Per- 
haps he  does  not  know  where  to  go.  Can  we  not 
offer  him,  for  this  night,  the  little  room  where 
Trinette  sleeps." 

".We  can,  indeed,"  said  the  goldsmith.  "Be- 
sides, if  1  am  not  mistaken,  this  poor  boy's  purse 
is  not  very  well  filled." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  Franz  accepted 
the  hospitality  offered  him  by  Rieland.  Felicie 
hastened  to  make  preparations.  The  young 
man,  who  had  come  on  foot  that  day  from 
Meaux,  was  exhausted  with  fatigue  and  drowsi- 
ness. It  was  not  necessary  to  urge  him  to  retire 
when  the  bed  was  ready. 

"  He  appears  to  be  an  honest  youth,"  said  Rie- 
land to  his  daughter;  "only  there  is  ono  thing 
which  displeases  me  in  his  story." 

"What?" 

"  He  is  evidently  on  bad  terms  with  his  uncle, 
and  I  see  that  he  seeks  to  conceal  the  cause  of 
this  quarrel.  There  may  be  something  in  it.  I 
will  write  to  Karl  to  learn  the  truth." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  look  long  at  Franz 
Barth  in  order  to  divine  his  origin.  His  fair  hair, 
blue  eyes,  ruddy  complexion  and  upright  form, 
revealed  at  the  first  glance,  that  he  was  born  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Gentleness  and  good- 
ness were  painted  on  his  physiognomy,  which 
was,  perhaps,  slightly  deficient  in  expression. 
He  was  neither  silly  nor  clownish,  at  most  a  lit- 
tle simple;  but  excessive  timidity  sometimes 
gave  him  an  embarrassed  air,  which  was  an  in- 
jury to  him.  His  foreign  accent  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  experienced  in  expressing  himself, 
contributed  much  to  this.  He  seemed  extremely 
sad,  and  even  his  smile  had  something  sorrowful 
about  it.  In  fine,  he  was  a  handsome  youth  of 
twenty-three,  who  seemed  at  most  twenty,  and 
whose  open  face  prepossessed  others  in  his 
favor. 

The  first  week  of  his  debut  in  the  work-shop  of 
Rieland  was  a  hard  trial  to  Franz.  He  did  not 
very  well  understand  what  the  goldsmith  said  to 
him,  and  dared  not  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  So, 
though  naturally  very  skilful,  he  often  did  the 
contrary  of  what  he  was  ordered.  He  saw  that 
the  two  other  workmen  laughed  at  him,  and  that 
disturbed  him  still  more. 
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On  tho  othor  hand,  tho  disposition  of  Kioland 
had  been  unhappily  soured  by  tlio  misfortunes  ho 
had  oxporiunced.  Though  a  good  man  tit,  heart, 
ho  wns  very  passionate.  lie  wished  to  have  his 
explanation*  comprehended  at  a  word, often  care- 
lessly spoken,  hecauNO  ho  was  thinking  "'  somo- 
thing  olso.  Twenty  times  a  day,  during  tlio  first 
week,  ho  roso  from  his  stool  with  impationco,  and 
Ycntod  his  ill  humor  in  tho  shop  that  ho  might 
not  oxpross  it  aloud  before  his  workmon.  What 
exaspcratod  him  most,  was  to  ho  every  moment 
interrupted  in  his  eternal  mochanieal  calculations 
by  tho  questions  of  his  new  apprentice  Ron- 
dorcd  moro  fearful  still  hy  tho  temper  of  his 
patron,  tho  latter  dared  not,  in  fact,  give  a  singlo 
stroko  with  his  tools  without  consulting  him. 

"What  is  the  matter,  father?"  Felicio  would 
ask,  when  she  saw  tho  goldsmith  walk  about  tho 
little  shop  with  a  furious  step. 

"  This  Franz  will  wear  out  my  patience  I" 
Rieland  would  exclaim,  twisting  his  cap  on  his 
head.  "It  is  impossible  to  mako  him  under- 
stand anything." 

And  ho  would  rolatc  to  Felicio  some  blunder 
of  tho  poor  Alsatian. 

"I  shall  bo  obliged  to  send  him  away,"  ho 
would  say. 

"  Poor  boy,"  Felicio  would  reply,  "  ho  looks 
bo  pleasant,  so  honest." 

"  Yes  he  is  full  of  good  will,  but  that  is  not 
enough." 

"The  two  other  workmen  annoy  him  with 
their  ridicule.  Besides,  if  you  6end  him  away, 
you,  his  father's  friend,  what  will  bocomeof  him  % 
He  will  die  of  hunger." 

"0,  I  see  how  it  is.  If  I  listened  to  you,  I 
should  never  dismiss  a  workman.  It  was  so  in 
the  time  of  that  old  Mathurin  Royat.  Every- 
thing ho  broke  in  tho  house,  you  put  down  to 
your  own  account.  And  here  is  another  who 
spoils  my  work.  Good !  I  hear  Nointel  and 
Isidore  laughing  again.  I  would  wager  your 
Alsatian  is  doing  some  other  stupid  thing." 

Foreseeing  a  storm,  Felicie  would  rise  quickly, 
take  her  father's  arm  with  a  coaxing  air,  and 
pass  with  him  into  the  workshop.  Most  of  the 
time  Franz  had,  indeed,  committed  some  blun- 
der. With  downcast  head,  blushing  up  to  his 
ears,  he  would  await  his  master's  reproaches  with 
a  sorrowful  resignation.  His  two  neighbors 
would  laugh  and  look  at  the  injured  article  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attract  attention  from  the 
master.  Felicie  would  then  interiere.  With  a 
glance  she  would  impose  silence  on  the  work- 
men. Then,  addressing  Franz  in  her  sweetest 
tone,  she  would  explain  to  him  slowly  and  in  de- 
tail the  work  he  was  required  to  accomplish. 
Lest  he  should  not  readily  comprehend,  she 
would  often  repeat  her  explanation  two  or  three 
times.  Composed,  re-assured  by  this  caressing 
voice,  the  poor  boy  would  iesume  his  task. 
Often  Felicie,  instead  of  going  away  immedi- 
ately, would  remain  by  the  side  of  Franz,  and 
watch  his  labors.  When  he  made  another  mis- 
take, which  was  very  rarely,  she  would  point  out 
his  error,  without  impatience.  Then  all  would 
go  on  admirably.  The  goldsmith  would  plange 
himself  again  into  his  calculations,  and  Felicie, 
silently  regaining  her  counter,  would  resume  her 
embroidery. 

During  the  second  week,  the  aspect  of  things 
changed.  There  took  place  every  day  in  the 
person  and  in  the  mind  of  Barth,  a  change  anal- 
ogous to  that  experienced  by  a  man  whose  limbs, 
contracted  by  severe  cold,  relax  and  grow  supple 
in  a  warmer  temperature.  Like  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  was  adroit  and  patient,  and,  like 
them  also,  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  of  making  a 
host  of  little  articles  in  wood.  This  last  quality 
did  more  than  all  the  rest  to  conquer  for  him  the 
affection  of  Rieland.  He  hastened  to  make  use- 
ful in  his  mechanics  the  address  and  the  inex- 
haustible obligingness  of  the  young  Alsatian. 
Though  he  sometimes  knocked  his  apprentice 
roughly,  Rieland  liked  him  much  and  could  not 
do  without  him. 

"Your  pupil  has  done  this,  your  pupil  has 
done  that,"  he  would  say  to  the  young  girl. 

Barth  had  remained  in  possession  of  iho  little 
room  which  he  had  occupied  on  the  night  of  his 
arrival.  He  took  his  meals  with  Rieland  and 
his  daughter.  This  naturally  brought  about  a 
sort  of  intimacy  of  which  the  two  other  appren- 
tices showed  themselves  "very  jealous.  Then, 
Franz  lived  completely  apart  from  them  and 
shared  none  of  their  pleasures.  He  had  none  of 
the  tastes  of  young  men  of  his  age.  Although 
he  already  earned  good  wages  with  the  goldsmith, 
he  was  extremely  economical.  And  yet  he  never 
had  any  money.     What  did  he  do  with  it?    This 


problem  appeared  tho  more  dimVult  for  Felicio  to 
solve,  since  Berth  Dover  wont  out,  Me  spent  all 
Mis  evenings  with  the  goldsmith  and  the  young 
girl.  Tho  hitler  embroidered  or  read  aloud. 
Tho  two  men  carved  pieces  of  wood,  and 
mounted  wheels  for  tho  mechanisms  of  father 
Rieland. 

On  Sunday  they  went  to  walk  at  tho  Luxem- 
bourg or  the  Tuileries,  or  rather,  if  tho  weather 
was  favorable,  in  tho  fields  around  Paris.  Then 
Franz  would  give  his  arm  to  Felicio.  At  first, 
this  honor  made  the  apprentice  turn  as  red  as  a 
poppy.  Ho  kept  himself  three  feet  from  tho 
young  girl.  Ho  would  extend  his  arm  nt  full 
length,  60  that  she  could  scarcely  place  her  fin- 
gors  on  the  cult"  of  his  coat.  But  the  awkward- 
noss  of  Franz  at  last  disappeared  in  this  respect 
as  well  as  others.  Ho  soon  approached  nearer, 
and  perhaps  at  last  pressed  Folicio's  arm  to  his 
breast  a  little  closer  than  was  necessary.  After 
all,  sho  did  cot  complain. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  young  Alsatian,  a 
great  improvement  had  taken  place  in  Felieie's 
health.  Tho  color  re-appcared  on  her  cheek. 
Her  lips  also  were  redder.  Her  laugh  had  a 
fresher,  more  ringing  and  more  free  intonation. 
Love  had  warmed  her  heart,  and  her  whole  con- 
stitution felt  it.  Tho  young  girl  loved  Franz 
and  did  not  try  to  conceal  it.  Something  whis- 
pered to  her  that  Barth  shared  her  love.  Mean- 
while, various  circumstances  inspired  her  with  an 
involuntary  uneasiness. 

One  thiog  pre-occupied  her  especially.  Franz 
frequently  received  from  Germany  letters  evi- 
dently proceeding  from  the  same  person,  for  the 
writing  of  the  address  was  always  the  same. 
Every  time  Felicie  took  one  of  these  letters  to  the 
young  Alsatian,  or  the  postman  gave  it  to  him 
before  her,  Franz  would  be  troubled  and  blubh  to 
the  white  of  his  eyes.  Instead  of  openin^nis  let- 
ter immediately,  he  would  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
and  not  read  it  until  he  had  re-entered  his  room. 
It  appeared  that  his  correspondent  announced  to 
him  only  bad  news,  for  after  every  letter,  Franz 
was  sad  and  gloomy  for  several  days.  He 
avoided  even  Felicie,  and  his  eyes  were  precipi- 
tately cast  down  every  time  they  encountered 
the  anxious  and  affectionate  glance  of  the  young 
girl. 

Franz  had  no  other  relatives  except  his  uncle 
Karl  Barth,  who  lived  at  Darmstadt.  Now 
these  letters  bore  the  postmark  of  Ansbach. 
Then  Felicie  knew  for  a  certainty  that  Karl  was 
not  in  correspondence  with  his  nephew.  In  re- 
ply to  the  letter  relative  to  Franz,  Barth  had 
written  to  the  goldsmith  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  have  anything  said  to  him  about  this  young 
man. 

"  This  youth,"  wrote  he  to  Rieland,  "whom 
I  regarded  as  my  heir,  as  my  son,  has  committed 
a  fault  which  I  will  never  pardon.  It  is  useless 
to  tell  you  what  is.  It  concerns  me  particularly 
and  affects  in  nothing  the  integrity  of  Franz. 
You  can  keep  him  in  your  workshop  without 
fear,  only  never  mention  him  to  me  again." 

After  this  letter,  which  Rieland  had  shown  to 
his  daughter,  it  was  evident  enough  that  Franz 
did  not  receive  letters  from  his  uncle.  Who, 
then,  was  the  correspondent  of  the  young  Al- 
satian ?  A  friend  ?  He  would  have  spoken  of 
him  sometimes.  Then,  with  that  ingenious 
diplomacy  in  which  no  ambassador  can  vie  with 
even  the  most  ordinary  woman,  Felicie  had  suc- 
ceeded in  ascertaining  that  Franz  had  no  friend 
in  Germany.  A  woman,  then  ?  That  was  more 
probable;  nevertheless,  the  writing,  remarkably 
handsome  and  regular,  seemed  traced  by  the  hand 
of  a  man. 

All  this  puzzled  Felicie  extremely.  As  it  was 
almost  always  to  the  young  girl  that  the  post- 
man handed  the  letters,  she  was  sometimes 
tempted  to  open  those  of  Franz's.  These  letters 
burned  her  fingers  ;  she  fastened  her  eyes  upon 
them  often  as  if  her  glance  would  penetrate  the 
envelope.  Even  then,  she  would  have  been  no 
better  off,  for  the  letters  were  written  in  German. 
It  is  true  that  this  inconvenience  was  fast  disap- 
pearing, Felicie  having  already  commenced 
studying  German  with  Barth,  to  whom,  in  re- 
turn, she  gave  lessons  in  French.  The  poor  boy 
needed  them.  He  mangled  that  tongue  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner,  which  drew  upon  him 
the  constant  ridicule  of  the  other  apprentices. 
Isidore,  especially,  malicious  as  a  monkey,  and 
spoiled  by  Rieland,  who  was  amused  at  his  re- 
partees, was  very  jealous  of  Felieie's  interest  in 
the  young  workman.  Isidore  aspired  to  win  the 
hand  of  the  goldsmith's  daughter  himself,  actu- 
ated partly  by  the  kind  of  lovo  young  men  are 
apt  to  feel  for  the  first  young  woman  with  whom 


they  nre intimately  associated,  and  pnnly  l>y  his 
ambition  to  win  one  whom  he  naturally  looked 
hi as  bis  superior. 

Though  Rieland  was  not  very  social  or  neigh- 
borly, ho  could  not  entirely  avoid  those  relations 
which  nre  established  in  certain  quarters  among 
people  whoso  shops  join  and  who  must  often 
have  recourse  to  each  other,  wcro  it  only  to 
Change  a  hank-bill  or  gold  pieco.  On  various 
occasions,  ho  bad  been  joked  respecting  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  tho  young  Alsatian, 
Barth  and  Felicio  wero  ulwayH  together,  and  an 
Franz  seemed  to  be  already  a  part  of  the  family, 
these-  suppositions  wero  very  natural.  At.  first, 
tho  good  man  contented  himself  with  Hlirugging 
his  shoulders  impatiently.  Nevertheless,  one 
day  after  a  conversation  of  this  kind,  instead  of 
returning  home,  he  walked  more  thtin  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  on  tho  quay,  with  his  hands  behind 
him.  Then,  suddenly,  like  a  man  who  has  just 
adopted  an  energetic  resolution,  ho  returned  to 
his  counter,  ascended  to  his  own  room  like  an 
arrow,  and  began  to  write  a  long  letter  to  his 
friend,  Karl  Barth. 

"  Will  you  come  to  dinner,  father  V  asked  his 
daughter,  entering  his  room  at  tho  moment  he 
was  reading  the  letter. 

"  Very  soon,  my  child  ;  only  let  mo  take  this 
to  tho  post." 

"To  whom  are  you  writing  that  long  letter?" 
resumed  the  young  girl,  for  whom  Rieland  sel- 
dom had  a  secret. 

"Yon  are  too  inquisitive,"  replied  he,  em- 
bracing her.  "  I  will  tell  you  at  some  futuro 
time." 

Felicie  asked  no  more,  but  I  would  not  swear 
that  she  had  not  time  to  read  the  address.  It  is 
certain  that  she  blushed  a  little,  and  embraced 
her  father  more  tenderly  than  usual. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  one  Saturday 
evening  at  tho  end  of  the  month,  Rieland,  Felicie 
and  Barth  held  a  grand  council.  The  subject  in 
question  was  to  choose  the  place  to  spend  the 
ensuing  Sunday.  Afier  having  suggested  one 
by  one  all  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  they  decided 
upon  Engbien. 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  next  day, 
everybody  was  up.  For  most  of  the  shopkeepers 
of  Paris,  Sunday  is  an  important  day.  They 
look  forward  all  the  rest  of  the  week  to  this 
happy  day  of  rest  and  liberty.  They  are  careful 
not  to  lose  a  minute  of  it. 

The  first  train  for  Enghien  started  at  half-past 
seven.  Felicio  proposed  to  profit  by  it;  but  her 
father,  who  was  daily  expecting  the  reply  of  Karl 
Barth,  would  not  go  until  after  the  mail  had  ar- 
rived. The  next  train  left  at  half-past  nine,  and 
in  order  to  be  in  season  for  it,  it  was  necessary  to 
leave  the  shop  at  half-past  eight.  At  that  hour 
the  postman  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  Rieland 
lost  patience.  * 

"  We  will  go,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  have  any  letters, 
we  shall  find  them  on  our  return." 

An  hour  afterwards,  the  goldsmith,  his  daugh- 
ter and  Franz  were  rolling  towards  Enghien  in  a 
car  of  the  second  class.  In  the  same  compart- 
ment were  two  young  people  of  nearly  the  same 
age  as  Barth.  Patent  leather  gaiters,  canes  with 
pinch-beck  heads,  straw-colored  gloves  in  their 
second  edition,  gay  cravats,  black  coats  and 
pants,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning — all  this 
smelt  of  the  dry-goods  clerk.  These  gentlemen 
were  very  gay,  even  turbulent.  Franz,  who  sin- 
cerely admired  their  toilette  and  their  elegance, 
soon  saw  that  they  looked  a  little  too  much  at 
Mademoiselle  Rieland.  Then  they  had  a  way 
of  confiding  to  each  other  aloud  their  admiration 
for  the  young  girl,  and  afterwards  laughing, 
which  much  embarrassed  Felicie. 

In  spite  of  his  amiability  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tion, Franz  reddened  with  anger.  But  for  the 
timidity  which  always  prevented  him  from  speak- 
ing first,  he  would  have  accosted  the  clerks  very 
harshly.  As  for  Father  Rieland,  absorbed  as 
usual  in  his  calculations,  he  was  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  Felicie,  though  much  annoyed  at  the 
conversation  of  the  two  coxcombs,  was  at  heart 
happy  at  the  jealousy  which  she  saw  sparkle  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  apprentice.  Only  she 
feared  a  quarrel.     That  at  last  came. 

When  they  left  the  cars  at  the  depot  of  Eng- 
hien, the  two  clerks,  encouraged  by  the  silence  of 
Franz  and  Rieland,  began  to  follow  Felicie  and 
continue  their  remarks.  This  time,  Franz  lost 
patience.  He  let  go  the  arm  of  the  young  girl 
and  ran  to  the  persecutors.  One  of  them  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  raise  his  cane.  It  did  not  need 
so  much.  Franz  wrested  the  trumpery  reed  from 
him,  broke  it  in  pieces  and  threw  it  in  the  dirt, 
where  the  clerk  soon  followed  it  with  one  skirt 


the  less  to  his  coat.  The  other  clerk,  moro  vig- 
orous,  stood  his  ground  and  gave  Front  Mow  for 
blow,  At  last,  some  passers-by  interfered  and 
separated  the  combatants.  Everybody  blamed 
tho  two  clerks.  Hi:  who  hud  rolled  in  the  dust, 
and  at  whose  expense  they  wcro  laughing, 
winked  to  play  tho  courageous  and  spoke  of  a 
duel. 

"  I  ask  nothing  better  1"  said  Franz  ;  "  when- 
ever you  please." 

The  other  muttered  Bomo  bravado  tn  a  less 
confident  tone. 

"  Come,  come,  decamp,"  said  to  tho  latter  an 
old  officer  who  was  umong  tho  spectators.  "  You 
have  no  desire  to  fight,  and  this  bravo  youth  did 
well  to  chastise  you,  Decamp,  I  tell  you,  or  I 
will  have  you  arrested." 

Everybody  applauded.  The  two  clerks  cast 
down  their  beads  and  retired  in  confusion. 
Felicie  took  the  arm  of  Franz  and  went  away 
wilh  Rieland  and  the  young  Alsatian.  She 
scolded  Franz  for  his  impetuosity,  but  at  heart, 
she  was  proud  and  grateful. 

"  What  fly  has  stung  you,  Franz?"  said 
father  Rieland,  who  had  but  half  comprehended 
this  incident.  "  Why  did  you  seek  a  quarrel 
with  those  two  young  people  ?  I  thought  you  a 
very  sheep." 

"  He  is  an  enraged  sheep,  father,"  replied 
Felicie,  laughing,  though  sho  still  trembled  a  lit- 
tle. "  So  I  am  about  to  scold  him.  Unfortu- 
nately that  will  not  produce  much  effect,"  added 
the  young  girl,  in  the  same  tone,  turning  to  look 
at  Franz,  who  was  contemplating  her  lovingly. 

The  good  man  shook  his  head  and  secretly 
smiled. 

After  breakfast,  Felicie  expressed  a  desire  for 
a  boat-ride  on  the  lake.  Franz  wished  to  row, 
but  the  goldsmith,  who  was  not  remarkable 
for  intrepidity,  especially  on  the  water,  insisted 
that  they  should  employ  a  boatman. 

The  weather  was  magnificent.  The  rays  of 
the  sun,  stealing  through  the  foliage  of  the  trees, 
agitated  by  a  light  breeze,  gilded  with  capricious 
gleams  the  limpid  surface  of  the  lake.  Under 
the  impulse  of  the  oars,  the  waves  parted  mur- 
muringly  before  the  boat,  to  close  behind  it  in  a 
furrow  of  silver.  The  azure  sky  was  reflected  on 
the  surfj.ee  of  the  lake,  which  was  from  time  to 
time  skimmed  by  the  rapid  wing  of  a  swallow. 
In  the  adjoining  forest  was  heard  the  joyous 
warbling  of  the  birds  as  they  flitted  from  branch 
to  branch. 

Rieland  had  stationed  himself  in  the  bow  of 
the  boat.  As  he  watched  the  motion  of  the  oars, 
he  was  planning  something  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  rowers.  This  pre-occupation  made 
him  forget  his  terrors  :  the  boat  might  have  upset 
and  he  would  not  have  perceived  it  until  he  was 
submerged. 

[to  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 

THE  FALSE  SERVANT. 

The  writer  of  "  Realities  of  Paris  Life  "  men- 
tions the  following  stratagem  to  smuggle  wine, 
adopted  by  a  Frenchman  :  "  It  is  not  very  long 
since  a  clever  attempt  was  detected  by  the  vig- 
ilance of  the  officers  of  the  octroi.  A  respectable 
looking  carriage,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses, 
used  to  go  out  at  the  Barriere  de  Fontainebleau 
every  afternoon,  containing  one  or  two  persons, 
and  with  a  livery  servant  standing  behind  ;  after 
a  drive  of  a  couple  of  hours,  the  vehicle  would 
return,  about  dusk,  apparently  in  statu  quo.  The 
door  was  opened  as  usual,  the  question  was  asked 
in  due  form,  and  the  party  pursued  their  way  un- 
molested. This  went  on  for  some  time;  at 
length,  the  perfect  immobility  of  the  footman, 
one  day,  struck  the  searcher ;  he  resolved  to  ob- 
serve more  closely,  and  the  next  day,  accord- 
ingly, after  he  had  shut  the  carriage  door,  he 
called  out  to  the  coachman,  whose  wont  it  was 
to  whip  up  his  horses,  and  drive  off  at  a  rapid 
pace,  "  Halte  la,  cocfier;"  then,  turning  to  the 
servant,  he  addressed  him  with  : — "  Et  vous,  mon 
brave,  n'aurkz  vous,  par  hazard,  Tien  a  declarer?" 
No  answer  was  returned,  and  not  a  whisker 
moved,  when  the  officer  thought  it  time  to  come 
to  a  closer  personal  acquaintance  with  this  su- 
percilious and  dignified  official.  His  astonish- 
ment may  be  conceived  when  the  supposed 
valet  was  dismounted,  and  proved  to  be  a  tin 
case,  painted  and  dressed,  and  containing  6cven 
dozen  bottles  of  choice  wine! 


HIGHLY  IMPROPER. 

Old  Mother  Nature  is  no  respecter  of  the  theo- 
ries of  savans;  she  is  continually  destroying  by 
the  quiet  presentation  of  facts,  theories  labori- 
ously built  up  by  those  who  have  assumed  to 
themselves  the  office  of  priests  of  her  mysteries. 
The  latest  instance  is  the  discovery  last  month, 
in  tunnelling  upon  the  line  of  the  Dover  and 
Chatham  Railway,  near  Dover  in  Kent,  of  a  valu- 
able seam  of  coal  in  the  chalk  formation,  alternat- 
ing with  seams  ol  flint  common  to  the  chalk  in  this 
district.  Very  lamentable  as  this  discovery  is  to 
the  geologists,  southern  England  will  be  recon- 
ciled to  it,  by  the  selfish  consideration  that  coal  is 
of  more  consequence  than  geological  consistency 
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[Written  for  BaUoc'a  Pictorial.] 
FLUSH  OF  MORN. 

BY  JAMBS  R1STISE. 

There  is  o  glory  in  the  flush  of  mora, 
There  is  a  beanty  in  the  tide  of  noon, 

There's  a  sublimity  when  day  is  borne 

Westward  to  Tanish  in  a  deepening  gloom. 

The  shadows  call  each  fairy  from  her  eel>. 

And  bid  her  breathe  sweet  mnsje  in  the  dvH 

There  is  a  rapture  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
A  joy  in  manhood's  swiftly  flowing  hoar, 

There  is  an  ecstacy  when  care  and  Ptrife 
Fade  like  the  aunset  beam  upon  the  shore. 

Then  wakened  memory  whispers  in  the  ear, 

The  lovely  tales  of  many  a  slumbering  j  eaT. 

Behold!  thou  on  whose  cheek  is  softly  shed 
The  hollow  lustre  of  expiring  life. 

Behold  yon  glory,  that  U  brightly  ppread 
Around  the  west,  where  now  in  deadly  strife 

The  sunbeams  straggle  with  approaching  night, 

See,  day  is  sinking — vanquished  in  her  light. 

In  age's  calm  sunset,  when  all  the  joys 
Our  bosom'  kDew  are  fading  like  the  west, 

Tearful  we  gaze  upon  those  wwldly  toys, 
And  sadly  close  our  eyes  in  dreamless  rest. 

But  man  shall  wake  beneath  a  fairer  sky, 

And  see  those  joys  flame  in  felicity. 


[Written  for  Bailout  Pictorial.] 

LOVE  AGAINST  GOLD. 


IT    MARY    W.   JANTEIir. 

Wno  does  Dot  remember  how,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  that  electric  cry,  "  California 
ho  I"  ran  like  wild-fire  through  our  land,  thrilling 
men's  hearts  like  a  trumpet-call? 

"  Gold  1  gold  !" — magic  words  which  swayed 
men's  hearts  as  the  mountain  wind  bends  proud 
forest  trees ;  words  more  potent  than  the  best 
impulses  of  the  human  soul,  luring  thousands 
from,  their  "world  of  love  at  home,"  across  track- 
lesB  waters  and  arid  deserts,  to  the  new  El  Do- 
rado I  And  who  has  not  heard  that  this  bright 
"  Golden  Legend  "  has  its  ead  chorus  ?  Who 
has  not  seen  the  Rembrandt  shadows  that  cloud 
and  dim  the  picture  ? 

An  old  story,  apropos  to  the  theme,  sweeps  back 
upon  my  heart  to-day,  and  easily  slides  from  my 
hoart  to  my  pen — a  truthful  story,  telling  how, 
to  one  young,  loving  heart,  the  refrain  of  that 
cry,  "  California  ho  1"  was  a  death-warrant,  and 
one  which  sends  misty  tears  to  my  eyes,  writing 
this — for  I  knew  and  loved  sweet  Ellen  Dunbar, 
whose  young  life  withered  under  the  blasting 
Upas  breath  that  swept  from  the  far  western 
shores  of  gold. 

George  Dunbar  had  heard  the  call  from  the 
land  of  gold,  and  his  heart  leaped  up  to  the  cry. 
True,  he  was  doing  well  in  a  lucrative  business, 
and,  over  and  above  supporting  in  elegance  his 
young  wife  and  child,  laying  up  a  comfortable 
annuity  ;  but  it  suddenly  seemed  too  slow  away 
to  get  rich  to  his  impetuous  nature.  A  band  of 
young  men,  most  of  whom  were  his  immediate 
acquaintances,  had  been  tainted  with  the  golden 
infection,  and  persuaded  him  to  join  them.  He 
heard  and  listened,  and  went  to  his  young  wife 
with  the  proposal. 

Ellen's  cheek  paled  and  her  lip  quivered ;  but 
she  did  not  oppose  him.  She  had  heard  him  talk 
of  "  through  tickets,"  "  going  round  the  Horn," 
and  "  ounces  "  and  "  piles  of  the  dust ;"  she  had 
watched  him  turning  the  nowspapers  till  his  eye 
rested  on  the  column  devoted  to  "  news  from 
California,"  and  now,  when  he  came  and  told 
her,  she  did  not  oppose  him. 

She  only  said,  meekly,  "  George,  we  are  well 
and  happy  now,  and  have  enough  to  make  ns 
comfortable.  Gold  isn't  essential  to  happiness  ; 
but  I  see  how  it  is,  you  have  set  your  heart  on 
going." 

"  But,  Ellen,"  said  the  young  husband,  "  don't 
talk  so  !  I  will  not  go  if  you  say  '  stay  ' — not 
unless  you  are  perfectly  willing.  But  you  see 
how  it  is— Dana,  Hill,  "Walker,  and  all  the  fel- 
lows, they  start  next  month,  and  form  a  com- 
pany, carry  out  their  own  provisions,  clothing, 
mining  utensils,  and  mean  to  go  into  the  mines ; 
and,  with  their  facilities  for  turning  the  bed  of  a 
river,  every  one  of  them  will  be  a  rich  man. 
They  can't  help  it,  Nelly !  The  gold  is  there, 
and  they  intend  to  dig  for  it.  Now  it's  just 
here,  Nelly !  I'm  doing  a  pretty  fair  business 
here,  I  know,  but  it's  slow  compared  with  what 
they'll  accomplish — and  it  does  seem  too  good  a 
chance  to  let  slip.  Still,  Nelly,  if  you  say  the 
word,  and  don't  want  me  to  leave  you,  why  I 
wont;"  and  be  awaited  her  answer. 

But  Nelly  Dunbar  was  brave  and  self-sacrific- 


ing as  she  was  patient.  "  Well,  George,  if  you're 
sure — " 

"  Sure  ?  Of  course  I  am  !"  impetuously  urged 
Dunbar.  "In  a  year  or  two  I  could  bring  home 
my  pile,  and  you  could  live  like  a  princess  ;  or 
it  would  be  but  three  yeao  at  the  most,  and  three 
years  aren't  such  a  long  time,  are  they,  Nelly? 
Dana's  wife  has  given  her  consent  to  his  going  ; 
come,  let  me  have  yours,  for  of  course  I  shan't 
go  without  it.  With  father  and  mother  to  look 
after  you  and  Charlie,  and  I  sending  you  letters 
by  every  steamer,  you  wouldn't  be  so  lonesome ; 
and  then  when  I  come  back — " 

"But,  George,  George, don't  be  so  confident," 
broke  forth  the  young  wife,  striving  vainly  to  re- 
press her  sobs.  "  I  can't  help  it — but,  O  if  you 
should  die  in  that  strange  land,  or  I  should  not 
live  through — through —  O,  George,  I  can't 
help  thinking  so  !"    And  she  clung  to  his  neck. 

Eor  a  long  time  Mr.  Dunbar  sat  silent.  He 
had  not  thought  of  this  before,  so  buoyantly 
hopeful  was  he ;  and  now  he  clasped  me  delicate 
young  wife  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  feared  to 
lose  her. 

"  Ought  he  to  go  1  Was  it  right  to  leave  El- 
len now?"  he  asked  himself.  "No  ! — he  would 
seek  his  companions  and  impart  his  decision." 

But  this  mood  did  not  last.  In  his  imagina- 
tion he  saw  them  return  from  the  land  of  gold 
with  their  "  pile,"  and  thought,  "  I  too  might 
have  done  the  same !"  Hope,  the  syren,  again 
lured  him  with  her  promises,  and  he  said, 
cheerily : 

"  Come,  Nelly,  cheer  up  and  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  picture.  You  are  apt  to  get  nervous. 
We  shall  laugh  at  all  this,  when  I  como  back  to 
find  you  strong  and  handsome,  and  I  a  rich  man. 
Come,  say  I  may  go  aud  make  a  fortune  for  us." 

And  so  Ellen  Dunbar  crushed  back  her  tears, 
and  gave  her  consent,  aud  the  light-hearted,  san- 
guine husband  little  dreamed  how  that  consent 
was  wrung  from  her  heart. 

And  three  weeks  afterwards,  in  the  little  par- 
lor of  the  old  homestead,  whither  George  had 
carried  her,  a  pale  face  was  bowed  against  the 
front  window,  and  the  blue  eyes,  blinded  with 
tears,  were  striving  to  gaze  down  the  street  after 
the  laden  stage-coach  which  was  bearing  him 
away  to  the  station ;  and  little  three-year-old 
Charlie  clambered  up  into  a  chair  at  her  side, 
shouting,  "  See,  mama,  how  fast  the  white  horses 
gallop.  Get  up  !  get  up  !"  And  he  gesticulated 
violently,  stamping  his  little  foot  and  cracking 
his  little  riding-whip. 

"Mama,  what  made  papa  cry  when  he  went 
away  ?  And  will  the  white  horses  bring  him 
back  pretty  soon  ?"  queried  the  boy. 

"I  don't  know,  darling,"  was  the  mother's 
reply,  the  repressed  tears  bursting  forth. 

"  Well,  I  guess  he  will ;  and  papa  said  he'd 
bring  me  a  big  lump  of  gold,  and  a  little,  cun- 
ning pony !"  And  the  little  fellow  clapped  his 
hands  in  high  glee.  "I  don't  believe  papn'll 
stay  ever  so  long,  do  you,  mama  ?  Cause  you 
see  he  knows  I  want  the  pony  so  bad  1" 

Ellen  wept  in  silence.  She  could  not  bear  the 
hopeful  words  of  the  prattler  at  her  side.  "  Yes, 
yes,  Charlie,  papa'll  bring  home  the  pony.  Now 
be  a  good  boy,  and  run  out  into  the  yard  to 
play." 

Five  minutes  later  the  care  free  child  was  re- 
counting to  a  group  of  wondering  boys  in  the 
yard  the  story  of  the  treasures  his  father  was 
going  to  bring  home  from  'Forny.  But  poor 
Ellen  Dunbar !  She  watched  the  stage  disap- 
pearing round  the  distant  corner  of  the  long 
highway,  then  sank  down  into  the  low,  old-fash- 
ioned window-seat,  and  burst  into  tears. 


Spring  had  deepened  into  summer ;  south 
winds  swept  over  the  clover  meadows ;  the  roses 
bloomed  in  the  front  yard  of  the  old  homestead ; 
and  then,  when  skies  were  blue,  and  winds  were 
fragrant  with  the  breath  of  flowers,  Ellen  Dun- 
bar lay  upon  her  sick  bed,  pale,  and  very  weak, 
but  yet  strong  enough  to  thank  God  that  he  had 
granted  her  a  blessed  boon — the  new,  wonderful 
life  of  the  tiny  sleeper  beside  her  on  the  snowy 
pillows.  For  again  the  sacred  joy  of  motherhood 
circled  in  her  veins.  And  then  little  Charlie 
stole  on  tiptoe  into  the  darkened  room,  and  stood 
beside  the  old  nurse  who  sat  in  a  low  chair  with 
a  very  mysterious  bundle  on  her  lap,  from  which 
she  unrolled  a  very  wee-looking,  very  red,  and 
very  "  cross  "  baby — at  least,  so  Charlie  thought, 
as  a  fresh  salute  from  his  infant  lungs  caused 
him  to  start  back,  exclaiming,  "  0,  grandma, 
how  it  hollers  1"  whereat  grandma  smiled,  and 
mama  laughed  a  little  faintly  from  the  bed,  and 
then  Charlie  ran  out  to  inform  Willie  Dame  in 


tire  yard  that  he'd  got  something  at  his  house 
better'n  a  lump  of  gold,  or  even  a  white  pony — 
a  real  live  baby,  that  opened  its  mouth  and  cried 
just  so,  and  Charlie  gave  a  very  peculiar  cry; 
and  then,  in  due  time,  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins 
must  all  needs  come  and  take  a  peep  at  the  baby, 
a  letter  was  despatched  to  George,  and  daily  and 
weekly  Ellen  grew  stronger,  till  again  she  moved 
about  her  infant's  cradle.  Meantime  the  first 
letter  had  come  from  the  absent,  written  at  Rio, 
running  thus ; 

"Rio  Janeiro,  April  12,  184-. 
"  My  dear  Wife  : — Here  I  am,  thank  fortune, 
on  terra  finnaagain.  Youwould  have  heard  from 
me  before,  had  we-spoken  any  vessel  on  our  out- 
ward passage  ;  but  this  is  the  earliest  opportunity 
I  have  had  of  sending  to  you.  We  entered  Rio 
harbor  on  the  night  of  April  10th,  and  shall  re- 
main till  the  2.0th,  to  take  in  supplies  and  water 
for  the  passage  round  the  Horn,  which  I  fear 
will  prove  a  long  ODe,  for  we  are  heavily  laden, 
and  the  Charlotte  is  a  slow  sailor.  I  am  de- 
lighted with  South  America.  Every  day  our 
party  goes  out  on  exploring  expeditions  into  the 
country,  and  the  way  we  walk  into  the  orange 

troves,  Yankee  schoolboy  fashion,  isn't  slow, 
uch  splended  fruit;  such  tropical  richness  of 
vegetation  ;  such  processions  of  jolly  old  monks 
in  the  city,  and  chanting  of  organs  at  mass 
in  the  old  cathedrals !  Well,  everything  is  so 
strange,  that  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  keep  my  eyes 
'  wide  open  tight/  and  enjoy.  Wish  I  had  you 
and  Cbarlie  here  just  now.  Wouldn't  we  'walk 
Spanish,'  and  see  the  lions  for  one  while?  I  am 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  I  escaped  sea-sick- 
ness altogether  on  the  passage,  and  have  gained 
ten  pounds  by  the  operation,  despite  the  musty 
biscuit  and  salt  junk  they  served  out  to  us.  On 
the  20ih  we  again  set  sail  southward,  and  before 
many  weeks,  I  hope,  shall  weather  the  Horn. 
We  bhall  touch  at  Valparaiso — from  which  city 
I  will  write  again — and  then  northward,  west- 
ward, ho  for  California  !  As  soon  as  we  reach 
San  Francisco,  I  will  despatch  letters.  You  will 
hear  often,  so  don't  worry  about  me,  but  take 
good  care  of  yourself,  Nellie.  Be  sure  and  write 
every  steamer,  or  get  some  one  of  the  folks  to 
write.  But  my  sheet  is  full.  Kiss  Charlie  for 
papa,  and  appropriate  the  one  I  send  on  paper 
for  yourself.  Love  to  all;  and  now,  good-by, 
my  dear  wife,  and  God  bless  and  keep  you,  says 
"  Your  affectionate  husband, 

George  Dokbar." 

And  so  this  letter — a  portion  only  of  which 
wo  have  given — warmed  Ellen's  heart,  and  filled 
it  with  peace  and  love  and  joy.  It  was  so  liko 
George ;  full  of  his  genial  good  humor,  and  hon- 
est, manly  straightforwardness  ;  just  as  he  would 
have  spoken  could  he  have  come  and  told  her  all 
about  it.  So  thought  Ellen,  as  she  folded  it, 
then  rocked  her  infant's  cradle  with  a  soft  lullaby 
on  her  lips. 

Upwards  of  two  years  had  passed,  and  how 
fared  the  wanderer,  who,  after  a  passage  of  six 
long  months — weary  weeks  of  which  the  Char- 
lotte lay  off  the  dreary  Capo  Horn,  buffetted  by 
storms  in  sweeping  from  those  southern  seas — 
gained  the  golden  strand  ? 

It  boots  not  here  to  recount  the  journey  of  the 
band  with  whom  GeoTge  Dunbar  had  made  com- 
mon interest,  from  San  Francisco  into  the  inte- 
rior mining  districts,  their  toilsome  travels  along 
a  track  but  recently  broken  through  old  Jorests, 
or  the  exhausting  journeys  under  a  fervid  sun, 
the  fording  of  streams  rushing  down,  foamy  and 
cold,  from  the  Sierra  Nevada's  sunny  summits,  or 
perhaps  dragging  along  for  days  without  finding 
a  spring  of  water  wherein  to  slack  their  burning 
thirst,  or  yet,  the  night  sleep  on  the  hard  earth, 
when,  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  with  the 
far  off  stars  watching  their  slumbers,  they 
dreamed  brokenly  of  toilsome  days'  march,  rush- 
ing river,  or  the  distant  home-ones.  Enough  to 
record,  that,  the  weary  journey  ended,  they  struck 
their  camp  on  the  banks  of  the  blue-rolling  Yuba, 
brought  pick  and  cradle  to  their  work,  sifted  the 
glittering  dust  from  the  black  earth,  slowly,  but 
surely  turned  aside  the  bed  of  the  river,  leaving 
its  rocky  bottom  bare  to  the  sunlight,  and  thus 
gradually  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  each  man 
amassed  the  "pile"  which  had  been  the  lure  to 
win  him  from  his  distant  New  England  home. 
And  George  Dunbar  was  fast  becoming  a  rich 
man. 

Meanwhile,  how  passed  the  years  to  Ellen  ? 
As  the  time  drew  near  for  her  husband's  return, 
did  not  her  eye  grow  brighter,  her  footfall  more 
elastic,  while  she  counted  the  months  yet  to  in- 
tervene before  she  could  greet  him  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  her  eye  grew  brighter,  and  she 
counted  the  months  eagerly  —  but  alas!  each 
day  dragged  more  heavily  now,  and  her  footfall 
grew  heavier,  too,  for  of  late  the  eye  of  affection 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  what  Ellen  would  fain 
have  longer  concealed — that,  gradually,  the  deli- 
cate form  was  growing  weaker,  and  disease  was 
marking  her  for  his  prey. 


"  It  was  not  much — a  little  cold — she  should 
soon  be  better,"  Ellen  said,  and,  for  the  chil- 
dren's sake — the  bold,  brave  Charlie,  a  manly  fel- 
low of  six,  and  the  little  toddling  Georgie,  a  del- 
icate, golden-haired  boy,  the  child  of  her  love — 
for  their  sakes  the  mother  would  have  faia 
crushed  back  that  strange,  wild  fear  at  her  heart ; 
but  when  old  Doctor  Gray  was  summoned,  he 
shook  his  head,  and  said  : 

"  Ah,  this  never'U  do,  Mrs.  Dunbar !  We 
must  have  you  looking  rosier  and  stouter  than 
this  to  welcome  George  home ;  and,  by  the  way, 
better  hasten  his  coming,  for  his  presence  will 
prove  better  than  all  my  medicines." 

And  so  a  letter  was  despatched  to  George. 

"Do  not  alarm  him,  but  tell  him  he  had  bet- 
ter be  thinking  about  coming  home  soon,"  said 
the  doctor.  "  I  do  not  quite  understand  Ellen'* 
case.  "  Her  symptoms  are  not  wholly  unfavor- 
able, and  we  may  bring  heT  up  again — but  we 
cannot  tell :  it  is  best  George  should  be  here — 
but  say  it  without  alarming  him." 

And  so  the  letter  was  sent,  telling  him  that 
EUen  was  not  well  or  strong  as  formerly,  though 
no  immediate  danger  was  apprehended;  bu* 
would  he  come  home  as  soon  as  he  could  arrange 
his  business  to  leave?  But  he  must  sot  be 
alarmed,  Ellen  had  not  taken  much  exercise  late- 
ly, summer  was  coming,  and  the  warm  airs 
might  revive  her.     So  George's  sister  wrote. 

That  letter  aroused  the  wanderer.  The  spell 
of  gold  was  broken.  A  voice  echoed  in  thunder 
tones  through  his  brain,  "  Return  !  Return  \" 
And  the  first  homeward-bound  steamer  bore  him 
from  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco. 

And  then,  when,  in  the  New  England  home, 
where  a  young  and  lovely  creature  was  swiftly 
sinking  under  consumption's  baleful  touch. 
there  was  hut  one  burthen  to  the  prayers  they 
breathed  about  her  couch  :  "  O,  if  he  may  bul 
arrive  ere  it  is  toe  late  V* 


The  soft  splendor  of  a  tropical  night  h»ng  over 
the  isthmus,  when  a  traveller,  wrapped  in  the 
folds  of  his  thick  California  blanket  lay  down  to 
slumber.  His  garments  were  coarse  and  travel- 
stained  ;  a  Spanish  sombrero  covered  his  head, 
from  beneath  whose  bent  rim  fell  a  profuse 
growth  of  black  hair  which  almost  concealed  his. 
well-cut  mouth  and  sunburned  throat;  his  com- 
plexion was  bronzed  by  exposure ;  &  Spanish 
dirk-knife  and  a  revolver  hung  from  his  belt — 
the  belt  wherein  he  carried  the  precious  golden 
onzas  which  was  the  fruit  of  his  three  years'  ex- 
ile from  his  native  home.  George  Dunbar  was 
on  his  homeward  way  across  the  isfihrnus.  AU 
day  long  he  journeyed  along  the  narrow  mule- 
beaten  track  which  wound  through  tangled 
thickets  bordered  by  dense  chapparel  and  grand 
o'.d  trees  with  glossy,  dark  green  foliage  and  trail- 
ing banners  of  old  gray  mosses  ;  all  day  long 
had  he  pressed  on  his  way,  till  now,  overcome  by 
fatigue,  he  lay  down  to  rest,  with  his  hands 
clasped  across  the  brow  which,  in  the  dreams 
that  came  to  him  in  the  stillness  of  that  tropic 
night,  throbbed  with  thoughts  of  his  distant,,  ill,, 
and  perhaps  dying  Ellen. 

Who  of  us  will  laugh  at  "dreams"  as  idEe 
"fancyings,"  or  ridicule  such  as  lightest  "non- 
sense?" Knowing  what  came  to  George  Duo- 
bar,  asleep  there  on  the  isthmus,  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  his  dying  wife,  I  dare  not. 
For  that  dream  was  a  warning — nay,  a  revela- 
tion !  He  recounted  it  to  me  when,  a  month  later, 
we  sat  in  his  desolated  home,  and  that  dream  had 
become  literally  fulfilled. 

"  I  slept  soundly,  exhausted  with  my  day's 
long  and  rapid  travel  along  the  mule-route. 
The  last  thing  I  remember  before  I  slept,  was 
looking  up  to  the  deep  blue  sky  overhead,  span- 
gled with  millions  of  stars.  Then  I  fell  asleep. 
An  old,  withered  woman,  bent  and  haggard,  and 
with  eyes  that  seemed  to  read  mysteries,  came 
and  stood  before  me.  With  one  long,  skinny 
finger  upraised  to  the  stars,  she  hoarsely  whis- 
pered : 

"  '  Shall  I  read  your  fate  ?' 

"  I  seemed  to  articulate,  '  Yes,'  though  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  a  choking  sensation  in  my  throat. 
The  old  sybil  replied  : 

" '  You  do  not  care  for  yourself — but  for  the 
distant  dear  ones — her  to  whom  you  are  hasten- 
ing. Hasten !  Hasten  I  why  do  you  tarry  an 
hour,  a  moment  ?  They  are  waiting !'  And  she 
gesticulated  violently  and  shook  her  finger  be- 
fore me,  menacingly.  '  But  nay !'  And  that 
mood  passed,  and  she  spoke  sadly,  pityingly, 
'  Nay,  it  is  useless  now !  They  will  all  be  there 
when  you  tread  the  old  familiar  places — thy  fath- 
er, thy  mother,  thy  brothers  and  sisters, — all  but 
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her,  nnd  she,  tho  bost  bolovod.  Thou  wilt  not 
find  her  !     It  in  too  Into— too  Into  1' 

"  And  thon,  without  further  word  or  look,  she 
VWliflhed.  I  awoke  with  n  start.  It  WU  deop 
midnight.  Tho  Htars  wero  thick  as  water  drops 
in  tho  son,  in  tho  sky  overhead  ;  tho  hrond-lonvod 
palmetto  stirred  with  a  sighing  sound  in  a  soft 
wiwd  which  rose;  mid  close  Ity  tho  green  bunk 
whoro  I  hud  mode  my  pillow  a  little  rill  of  water 
drippod  down  ovor  tho  long  sword  grass  with  a 
sound  liko  falling  tears.  I  was  wido  awake  then. 
I  buckled  my  belt  tighter  about  mo,  though  I 
ground  my  tooth  together  in  a  sort  of  (force  rage, 
for  I  was  suro  tho  gold  it  held  had  boon  carried 
nt  a  fearful  price  ;  nnd  in  the  deep  tropic  mid- 
night I  again  sot  out  along  tho  mule-track,  hur- 
ried on  by  a  strange,  wild  restlossnoss  at  my 
heart — strnngo,  indeed,  Bince  it  was  born  of  dos- 
pnir.  For  I  know  I  had  had  a  warning.  I  am 
not  superstitious,  God  knows;  but  I  know  Ellon 
was  dead  !" 

This,  (ieorgo  Dunbar  told  mo  in  a  low,  choked 
voii'O,  the  tears  coursing  down  Ins  bronzed 
cheeks,  as  he  sat  in  tho  little  parlor  of  tho  old 
homostead,  his  two  children  on  his  knees  play- 
ing gleefully  with  the  goldon  coins  he  gave  thorn. 
And  it  was  "id  I  true.  Swcot  Ellen  Dunbar  had 
died  the  night  George  was  crossing  the  isthmus  1 


heavily  iuio  her  arms, she  sobbed  out,  "O, George, 
— poor  Nolly  1" 

It  was  many,  many  hours,  ero  calmness  enmo 
to  that  anguished  muu,  sufficient  to  listen  to  ull. 
Then  with  his  two  boys — Charlie,  grown  stout 
and  rosy,  and  the  little  golden  hnirod,  blue-eyed 
child  whom  he  had  never  seen  till  now,  tho  last 
gift  of  his   dead  wife— with   his  motherless  boys 

clasped  to  his  broad    breast,  George  Dunbar 

bowed  bis  head  on  Georgia's  sufi  hair  and  heard 
the  story  of  Nelly's  dying  lovo. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  it  all  1  "  Three  years 
to  grow  rich  in  " — three  years  of  lost  lovo — his 
golden  treasure  gained — his  priceless  treasure 
lost!  A  fortune  won — bin  wife  sleeping  ovor 
yonder,  with  tho  sorls  on  hor  bronstl 

Years  have  passed  since  that  day.  Time,  the 
sanctificr  and  softener,  has  in  a  measure  healed 
that  wound  in  George  Dunbar's  heart — but,  ah  ! 
its  scar  can  never  wholly  disappear ;  and  to  day 
I  know  what  heart  will  throb  heavier,  reading 
this,  and  what  dark  eyes  will  grow  dim  with  tears, 
for  tho  memory  of  hor  who  for  years  has  been 
quietly  sleeping. 

And,  reader,  pausing  mayhap  a  moment  over 
this  "owertrue  tale,"  lay  its  moral  to  your  heart 
— never,  in  the  hnlance  of  your  affections,  weigh 
down  Gold  against  Lovo! 


present  state,  '  Acorn  '  would  have  relinquished 
the  aati  business,  and  joined  his  friend  George 

YVilkins  Kendall,  in  Texas,  and  turned  his  at- 
teniion  ti>  sheep  raising  1  ' 'Tis  hotter  as  it  is,' 
us  Long  Wharf  cannot  spare  tho  'old  salt1  quite 
yet  Wo  regret  to  hear,  however,  that  the  old 
fellow  has  grown  so  thin  in  consoquence  of  wor- 
rying, that  he  can  scarcely  make  a  shadow  on  the 
ground,  unless  he  has  an  umbrella  otm  hti  head." 

More  was  news  indeed  1  Until  that  moment 
we  had  never  dreamed  that  tho  sacred  old  pile 
had  been  menaced  by  the  hand  of  innovation. 
Wo  had  thus  escaped  a  pang,  but  it  was  with 
feelings  of  distress  that  we  learned  that  "  Acorn," 
whose  shadow  wo  had  so  often  wished  might 
never  bo  losu,  was  almost  deprived  of  that  nee< 
essary  adjunct  to  a  substance,  and  nearly  in  tho 
condition  of  tho  man  in  the  German  legend  who 
parted  with  his  shadow  for  a  consideration.  We 
immediately  hastened  down  to  43  Long  Wharf, 
and  there  discovered  that  tho  account  of  tho  les- 
see's fragility  was  merely  a  pleasant  fiction  of 
Colonel  Greene.  We  found  "  Acorn  "  as  plump 
as  a  partridge,  as  bright  eyed,  wideawake  and 
gay  as  ever,  and  capable  of  projecting  a  very  fair 
shadow — at  sunset.  Relieved  on  this  point,  wo 
ascertained  that  tho  '■  O'd  Salt  House"  stood 


generous  sympathy  attracted  visitors  clothed  by 
genius  with  tho  imperial  purple  of  renown.  Tho 
dusty,  creaking  Btaircufl  and  sunken  floors  have 
been  trodden  by  feet  that,  aloe  1  have  ceased  to 
walk  tho  earth.  William  T.  Porter,  the  bril- 
liatit,  gentle,  generous,  tho  reflned  spirit  of  th* 
"  Spirit;"  William  Henry  Herbert,  the  ripe 
Scholar  and  splendid  writer;  Mat.  Field,  the 
gifted  "  IMiar.ma"  of  the  Now  Orleans  l'ieayuno; 
(m  brother  Joe,  the  "  Straws "  of  the  l'ieayuno, 
and  of  the  St.  Louis  Revoillee,  the  best  "  Dazzle 

on  the  stage ;  Bdmnnd  Sean,  the  splendid  meteor 

of  tho  English  stage;  Lucius  Junius  Urutus 
Booth,  a  gmiius  of  no  less  brilliancy ;  Power,  the 
Irish  comedian;  Henry  J.  Finn;  Sargent  8. 
Prentiss,  the  orator  und  lawyer,  were  among  the 
welcome  guests  of  tho  "  '  Md  Salt  II  >use."  Sad 
nnd  sweet  aro  the  memories  their  names  evoke. 
Among  the  living  who  have  graced  these  dusky 
chambers,  and  who  always  call  at  49  when  in 
those  latitudes,  aro  such  men  as  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, George  Wilkins  Kendall,  the  "ex-Santa 
Fc"  prisoner,"  as  wo  used  to  call  him  in  tho  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  Colonel  Albert  Pike,  tho  American 
Krerner,  A  M.  Holhrook  and  F.  A.  Lumsden 
of  tho  New  Orleans  Picavune,  Edwin  Forrest, 
John  Brougham,  T.  B.  Thorpe  ("Tom  Oven, 
the  Bee   Hunter"),  Sol.   Smith,  and  a  host  of 
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"What  a  scene  that  was  when  the  stagecoach 
rolled  up  the  street,  and  he  stood,  a  sunburnt, 
foreign- loo  king  man  in*the  entry  of  the  pater- 
nal homestead  where  he  had  left  Ellen,  trembling 
and  fearing  to  lift  the  latch  to  enter.  Could  he 
open  that  door,  and  not  find  her  % 

For  he  knew  it  all.  In  the  railway-cars  which 
brought  him  from  the  city  where  he  landed,  he 
had  met  an  old  friend.  This  man  had  not  come 
to  him  and  said  :  "  Dunbar,  your  wife  is  dead  and 
buried!"  But  there  was  small  need,  for  he  had 
known  that  earlier.  He  had  not  wept  then,  bnt 
he  sunk  down  on  his  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  car 
after  he  momentarily  wrung  his  friend's  hand, 
and  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hat-brim,  and  so 
rode  back  to  the  home  he  had  left  three  years  be- 
fore so  buoyantly  hopeful ;  but  standing  there,  on 
the  threshold  of  the  old  homestead,his  knees  smote 
together,  and  he  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall 
fir  support.  Suddenly  his  own  mother  opened 
the  door.  Busy  with  her  household  cares,  she 
had  not  seen  the  coach  stop  ;  but,  entering  the 
parlor  hastily,  and  hearing  the  hand  trembling 
npon  the  latch,  supposing  it  to  be  little  Georgie, 
who  had  been  at  play  in  the  yard,  she  opened  the 
door  and  stood  face  to  face  with  a  burned  and 
bearded  stranger. 

Mute  she  stood  a  moment ;  but  maternal  in- 
stinct is   strong,  then,  as  he   staggered   forward 


"THE  OLD  SALT  HOUSE." 

K7*  The  edition  of  our  paper  containing  the  picture  of 
"The  Old  Salt  Store,-'  was  completely  exhausted  on 
the  second  day  after  publication,  and  being  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  of  those  who  desire  extra  copies  of 
the  paper  containing  this  old  landmark  of  Boston,  we 
have  resorted  to  the  only  means  in  our  power  to  gratify 
them  and  meet  the  demand,  by  republishing  the  en- 
graving in  the  present  number  of  the  Pictorial. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  taking  up  our 
copy  of  the  Boston  Post,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
quite  as  necessary  to  our  existence  as  our  break- 
fast, our  attention  was  caught  by  the  following 
paragraph :  * 

"  The  '  Old  Salt  House.' — In  consequence 
of  the  strong  proclivity  of  the  occupant  of  this 
antique  landmark  for  old  associations,  the  own- 
ers of  it  have  yielded  to  the  wish  of  their  tenant 
to  have  it  remain  as  it  now  is,  with  the  exception 
of  raising  it  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  high  tide 
flowing  into  it.  We  are  informed  that  since  the 
demolition  of  the  old  store  was  first  contemplated, 
it  has  had  such  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
'  Acorn '  that  he  is  but  a  shadow  of  what  he  was, 
and  he  may  be  seen  walking  up  and  down  the 
wharf,  in  a  moody  manner,  and  with  a  face 
marked  by  sadness.  It  is  thought  by  many  of 
bis  most  intimate  friends,  that  had  not  the  own- 
ers of  the  store  consented  to  have  it  remain  in  its 


precisely  as  we  had  known  it  for  years,  leaning  a 
little  forward  from  decrepitude,  and  that  tbe 
raising  and  supplying  of  new  underpinning  had 
not  yet  commenced.  Calling  in  the  aid  of  Mr. 
S.  Masury,  the  accomplished  photographer,  we 
secured  an  excellent  view  of  Acorn's  "local 
habitation,"  from  which  the  drawing  was  made 
that  faces  the  reader  on  this  page.  The  engrav- 
ing is  in  Damoreau's  best  style.  The  "  Old  Salt 
House,"  which  forms  the  corner  nearest  the  spec- 
tator of  the  block  of  wooden  buildings  delineated 
in  the  engraving,  was  erected  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  It  has  been  occupied  by  the  present 
lessee  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  in- 
deed, his  name,  "James  Oaks,"  on  the  sign  over 
the  door,  can  now  only  be  read  by  theeyeof  faith. 
Everybody  knows  the  "Old  Salt  House,"  and 
knows  that  both  "Turks  Island"  and  "attic 
salt"  are  supplied  in  any  quantity.  No  one  who 
visitB  the  occupant  in  search  of  either,  ever 
leaves  him  disappointed.  Here,  then,  in  the  dim 
and  dusty  recesses  of  the  venerable  building,  has 
the  facile  pen  of  the  gifted  "Acorn  "  dashed  off 
those  rich  and  racy  sporting  epistles,  sketches  of 
life  on  the  road,  and  dramatic  criticisms,  which, 
appearing  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Spirit 
of  the  Times,  have  made  that  nom  de  plume  a 
household  word  in  America,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land.    Hither,  too,  hove  his  wit  and  kindness  ond 
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others,  distinguished  in  literature,  in  arms,  on 
the  turf,  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  medical 
profession.    The  old  house  is  truly  classic  ground . 


FALLING  LEAVES. 

Alas  !  alas  !  we  poor  mortals  are  often  little 
better  than  wood-ashes,  there  is  small  sign  of  the 
sap,  and  the  leafy  freshness,  and  the  bursting 
buds  that  were  once  there  ;  but,  wherever  we  see 
wood-ashes,  we  know  that  all  that  early  fullness 
of  life  mast  have  been.  I,  at  least,  hardly  ever 
look  at  a  bent  old  man,  or  a  wizened  old  woman, 
but  I  see,  also,  with  my  mind's  eye,  that  Past  of 
which  they  are  the  shrunkened  remnant,  and  the 
unfinished  romance  of  rosy  cheeks  and  bright 
eyes  seems  sometimes  of  feeble  interest  and  sig- 
nification, compared  with  that  drama  of  hope  and 
love  which  has  long  ago  reached  its  catastrophe, 
and  left  the  poor  soul,  like  a  dim  and  dusty 
stage,  with  all  its  sweet  garden  scenes  and  fair 
perspective  overturned  and  thrust  out  of  sight. 

4    -»-*-    > 

Nothing,  no,  not  the  whole  world,  in  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  soul;  so  that  if  you  give  away 
money  beyond  reckoning  to  the  poor,  you  will 
not  achieve  so  great  a  work  ns  he  who  converts 
one  bouI. — St.  CJirysostom. 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Balloa's  Pictorial.] 
ALL  THE  DAY  LONG. 


A  companion  pnem  to  '■'■All  the  N'ght  Long,"  in  No  4, 
Vol.  17,  of  Eallou'5  Pictorial. 


BY   WILLIE   E.   PABOR. 

Seven!  hear  the  factory  bells! 
1  Work  begins,'1  tlieir  clangor  tella, 
As  upon  the  air  it  swells. 

Eight!  the  tardy  clerk  we  spy, 
As  with  speed  he  hurries  by, 
Fearful  of  employer  nigh. 

Nine!  the  student  at  his  lore; 
ThG  merchant  busy  in  his  Btore  j 
The  doctor  at  his  patient's  door. 

Ten!  broker*  at  the  board  preside; 
The  belts  of  business  far  and  wide 
Around  the  wheels  of  traffic  glide. 

Eleven  !  Mammon  rules  the  hour ; 
Now  hath  Conscience  little  power, 
Save  Id  hermit's  lonely  bower. 

Twelve!  the  ship  glides  down  the  bay  ; 
The  workman's  tools  are  laid  away; 
The  schoolboy  hurries  out  to  play. 

One!  once  more  toil  hath  begun; 
Who  has  lost  aod  who  has  won  ? 
What  is  new  beneath  the  sun? 

Two!  how  swift  the  shifting  sands, 
To  the  one  whose  palsied  band 
Hath  but  "  failure  '•'•  at  command. 

Three .'  the  sheriff's  work  is  done ; 
The  culprit's  woof  of  crime  is  spun  ; 
The  debtor's  doom  hath  uoiv  begun. 

Four!  the  shadow  steals  apace  ; 
Who  hath  glory,  who  disgrace? 
A  smiling  or  a  frowning  face? 

Five!  he  who  hath  work  to  doj 
Hi'  who  to  himself  is  true, 
Flad  old  truths  forever  new. 

Sis!  the  iun  pink.-;  in  the  west; 
The  factory  belld  ring  out  to  rest; 
Who  is  curst  and  who  Is  bleat? 

Seven!  a  sense  of  calm  has  como; 

It  settles  on  each  quiet  home ; 

On  those  who  rest  and  those  who  roam. 

Eight!  the  night  shades  deepen  down, 

Upon  country,  upon  town, 

And  Day  to  Night  realgns  his  crown, 


[Written  for  Uallou's  Pictorial.] 

The  Spectre  Lover  of  Saint  Cecilia, 

AN  ITALIAN  LEGEND. 

DT    JAMES    FRANKLIN    FITT3. 


Our  indolent  attendant  had  repeatedly  de- 
clared that  no  mule-driver  in  the  town  had  a  sin- 
gle animal  to  place  at  our  disposal,  and  that  our 
departure  before  sunset  waB  a  matter  utterly  im- 
possible. I  consulted  my  watch,  and  my  patience 
was  by  no  means  increased  by  the  discovery  that 
it  was  now  half  past  two. 

"  La  there  no  remedy  for  this  provoking  de- 
lay?" I  asked,  stopping  in  front  of  Lanman. 
Ho  was  lying  lazily  upon  his  back,  his  knees 
slightly  elevated,  and  his  dreamy,  half-closed 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  spiral  coils  of  smoke  from 
his  cigar,  which  wound  slowly  upward  from  his 
mouth.  He  was  a  perfect  picture  of  indolent 
ease  and  enjoyment,  and  appeared  to  possess  all 
the  nonchalance  of  a  native  Italian. 

"  What  perverse  divinity  could  have  landed 
us  in  this  dull  village  V  I  continued,  without 
waiting  for  his  reply.  "  There  are,  as  it  seems, 
no  means  of  getting  away  for  more  than  three 
hours,  and  how,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know,  are 
we  to  beguile  the  time  until  then  V 

"  Well — let  us  not  argue ;  the  atmosphere  is 
altogether  too  oppressive !  Walk  off  your  chol- 
eric temper,  man,  if  the  effort  will  not  kill  you  ; 
go  and  take  notes  of  the  scenery,  the  village, 
and  the  sleepy,  stupid  inhabitants — though  for 
that  matter,  I  neither  blame  them  for  being  stu- 
pid nor  sleepy  !  Upon  my  soul,  the  air  of  this 
villanous  place  is  as  hot  as  that  of  a  furnace ! 
But,  however,  don't  annoy  me  any  longer ; 
there's  a  little  Roman  chapel  across  the  way — go 
and  search  oat  its  legends  and  antiquities,  and 
bring  me  a  report ;  only,  for  sweet  mercy's  sake, 
don't  wake  me  up  if  I  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  asleep  !" 

With  these  words,  my  eccentric  companion 
turned  uroji  his  tide  and  breathed  foith  a  deep 
cigh  of  satisfaction.  For  want  of  better  employ- 
ment, I  resolved  to  follow  his  advice ;  and  slow- 
ly crossing  the  dusty,  solitary  street,  I  entered 


the  open  doer  of  the  little  wooden  church.  Two 
or  three  devout  worshippers  were  still  lingering 
at  the  altar,  but  in  a  few  moments  they  had  si- 
lently departed,  and  I  was  left  alone  to  my  ex- 
amination of  the  place.  The  architecture  of 
the  building  seemed  to  be  a  grotesque  com- 
pound of  several  different  styles,  while  in  many 
places  the  original  design  of  the  architect  was 
obliterated  by  the  decay  and  ravage  of  time. 
The  stillness  and  subdued  light  of  the  place  was 
rather  pleasing  than  otherwise,  and  I  lingered 
among  its  narrow  aisles  until  I  was  joined  by  the 
priest  as  he  emerged  from  the  chancel,  having 
doffed  his  robes.  He  6aluted  me  with  a  move- 
ment of  his  wide-brimmed  hat,  and  after  I  had 
returned  it,  a  familiar  conversation  followed. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  good  priest  was  as 
6imple-minded  as  one  might  be  expected  to  be 
who  had  passed  almost  every  year  of  his  life  in 
a  little  village  like  St.  Cecilia,  and  his  conversa- 
tion was  to  me  highly  entertaining,  although 
not  particularly  instructive.  I  am  at  loss  to  de- 
scribe with  what  self-satisfaction  he  descanted 
upon  the  manifold  beauties. of  his  church  edifice, 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  architecture,  nor  with 
what  unction  he  revealed  to  my  gaze  the  sacred 
relics  which  were  carefully  deposited  within  the 
penetralia  of  the  altar. 

"  I  do  not  show  these  things  to  many  visitors," 
he  rattled  on,  with  increasing  volubility,  "but 
signor  is  an  appreciative  man,  and  I  know  he 
will  value  the  sight  of  them.  This  nail  was  taken 
from  the  very  cross  upon  which  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour suffered.  Here  is  the  cup  which  held  the 
gall  which  his  tormentors  held  to  his  lips ;  and 
this  is  3.  fragment  of  one  of  the  stones  by  which 
the  holy  St,  Stephen  was  slain.  But  signor  does 
not  believe  this,"  he  said,  as  he  observed  the 
smile  which  I  strove  in  vain  to  mask.  It  was 
occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  the  number  of 
times  that  relics  similarly  described  had  been  ex- 
hibited to  me  since  my  sojourn  in  Italy;  but  it 
was  no  part  of  my  design  to  offend  the  worthy 
father,  and  I  hastened  to  say : 

"You  misapprehend  me  ;  I  do  most  certainly 
believe  you.  My  countenance,  perhaps,  expressed 
the  gratification  which  I  could  not  but  feel  at  the 
thought  that  the  parish  of  St.  Cecilia  had  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  become  the  depository  of  these 
precious  articles;  aod  especially  that  they  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  such 
worthy  and  competent  hands." 

My  unwarrantable  flattery  certainly  accom- 
plished an  excellent  end.  The  face  of  the  priest 
instantly  beamed  with  satisfaction,  and  he 
replied  : 

"  Thanks,  signor,  for  your  good  opinion ;  I 
am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  your  mind  is 
an  appreciative  one.  There  are  many  other  curi- 
ous and  notable  things  within  these  walls  which 
I  should  delight  to  show  you ;  but  my  time  is 
more  limited  than  my  will.  However,  I  will  de- 
tain you,  if  you  choose  to  stay,  with  a  legend  of 
this  pluco  which  many  strangers  have  thought 
interesting.  It  is  known  to  all  the  people  of  our 
village,  and  as  for  myself,  I  have  always  relig- 
iously believed  it." 

I  lost  no  time  in  expressing  my  strong  desire 
to  hear  it,  and  my  wish  was  gratified  by  the  fol- 
lowing tale.  In  giving  it  to  the  reader,  I  have 
chosen  to  make  the  language  my  own. 

"  It  was  many  and  many  a  year  ago — perhaps 
fifty,  or,  more  probably,  not  less  than  a  full  cen- 
tury— that  the  three  persons  to  whom  t^e  story 
relates  lived  at  St.  Cecilia.  They  were  called 
respectively,  Marie  Lutoli,  Leon  Ferrara,  and 
Petro  Novelli.  The  two  former  were  lovers ; 
the  latter  a  young  man  somewhat  above  them  in 
rank,  as  he  certainly  was  in  wealth,  and  yet  the 
ostensible  and  accredited  friend  of  both. 

"  There  was  much  in  the  person  and  character 
of  Marie  Lutoli  that  was  calculated  to  command 
admiration  and  esteem  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  half  of  the  youths  of  St.  Cecilia  were  en- 
thusiastic in  her  praise,  we  might  add,  love.  She 
was  a  true  Italian,  as  was  evident  from  the  clas- 
sical oval  and  pure  olive  of  her  face ;  nor  did 
those  who  knew  her  best  fail  to  bear  witness  that 
the  beauty  of  her  mind  and  disposition  fully 
matched  that  of  her  face  and  person,  remarkable 
as  was  the  latter. 

"  Her  lover,  Leon  Ferrara,  was  an  artist,  and 
one  who  by  no  means  lacked  talent  and  merit, 
notwithstanding  which,  he  was  compelled  to  bear 
the  sad  and  heavy  burden  of  poverty.  He  was 
warmhearted,  enthusiastic  and  aspiring,  and  con- 
sequently the  restrictions  of  his  condition  were 
keenly  felt  and  bitterly  deplored.  Still  he  was 
not  despondent,  although,  it  must  be  confessed, 
his  hopes  often  fell  to  the  lowest  ebb.     It  was 


bis  darling  ambition  to  win  fame  and  money,  not 
for  himself,  but  that  he  might  place  his  betrothed 
in  a  position  of  affluence — for  her  condition  was 
hardly  superior  to  his  own.  Love  for  Marie  Lu- 
toli was  with  him  the  all  absorbing  passion;  it 
had  been  for  months  the  sole  stimulus  which  had 
prevented  him  from  sinking  beneath  the  discour- 
agements and  difficulties  which  fell  upon  him 
daily. 

"  We  must  here  also  make  a  brief  mention  of 
Petro  Novelli,  the  third  of  our  trio.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  parents  recently  deceased,  from 
whom  he  had  inherited  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  now  one  of  the  few  really  wealthy  persons 
in  St  Cecilia.  But  although  he  had  been  reared 
in  the  village  from  a  child,  little  was,  in  fact, 
known  of  his  character  and  disposition.  Much 
of  the  time  he  was  absent  from  the  village, 
where,  no  one  knew,  although  it  had  been  more 
than  once  surmised  that  he  might  possibly  be 
found  in  the  wine  shops  or  at  the  gaming  tables 
of  a  neighboring  city.  And  it  was  not  until 
the  commencement  of  his  intimacy  with  Leon 
and  Maiie  that  he  had  entirely  withdrawn  him- 
self from  his  foreign  associations,  whatever  they 
were,  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
the  village  where  his  parents  were  buried. 

"  That  he  was  handsome,  no  one  ventured  to 
deny — not  even  those  who  had  conceived  a  vi- 
olent prejudice  to  him,  from  causes  which  they 
were  still  hardly  able  to  assign.  They  were  even 
willing  to  admit  that  he  possessed  more  manly 
beauty  than  Leon  Ferrara ;  but  it  might  be 
deemed  an  impossibility  that  he  could  ever  be 
able  to  become  as  general  a  favorite  as  the  latter. 
It  was  confidently  averred  that  Novelli  was  se- 
cretly and  at  heart  an  evil  man  ;  that  the  passive 
goodness  which  he  had  thus  far  exhibited  in  his 
slight  intercourse  with  the  villagers,  was  no  indi- 
cation of  the  extremes  which  he  might  be  capa- 
ble of  under  the  influence  of  different  circum- 
stances. The  further  revelations  of  our  story 
must  decide  as  to  the  truth  of  these  conjectures. 

"  But  whether  they  were  false  or  true,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  both  Marie  and  Leon  were  glad  to  ad- 
mit him  to  their  friendship,  and  they  unhesita- 
tingly discarded  every  rumor  in  the  least  preju- 
dicial to  him,  In  short,  both  the  lovers  cherished 
him  as  a  friend,  and  were  proud  to  acknowledge 
him  as  such. 

"  For  more  than  a  year  Leon  and  Marie  had 
been  affianced,  when  a  sudden  determination  of 
the  former  materially  changed  the  aspect  of  their 
affairs.  This  will  be  best  disclosed  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conversation  which  occurred  at  this 
time. 

"'I have  to-day  decided  a  matter  upon  which 
I  have  bestowed  much  anxious  thought,'  Leon 
Ferrara  remarked,  as  the  three  sat  together,  one 
evening,  upon  the  porch  fronting  Marie's  cot- 
tage. *  And  now  that  I  have  fully  decided,  I 
I  know  you  will  agree  with  mo  in  regarding  my 
proposed  course  as  the  best.' 

"  Marie  looked  anxiously  towards  him,  and 
Petro  Novelli  became  instantly  attentive. 

"'I  have  determined,'  Leon  continued,  'to 
leave  St  Cecilia  to-morrow.  I  must  go  to  Rome, 
I  must  study  her  works  of  art,  and  try  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  her  great  masters,  if  fame  and 
wealth  can  be  won,  Rome  is  surely  the  place  to 
win  them,  and  thongh  my  heart  bids  me  stay  in 
this  humble  village,  my  ambition  points  me  to 
Rome.    It  is  better  to  fail  than  to  make  no  trial.' 

"  This  announcement  was  differently  received 
by  those  who  heard  it.  The  restless  spirit  of  her 
lover  was  well  known  to  Marie  Lutoli ;  but  still 
she  could  not  prevent  a  deep  paleness  from  cov- 
ering her  cheek,  nor  drive  the  increased  appear- 
ance of  distress  from  her  face.  Novelli  quickly 
turned  away  his  head  ;  and  had  Leon  seen  his 
countenance  at  that  instant,  he  might  have  been 
astonished  by  the  unmistakable  look  of  grati- 
fication which  overspread  it. 

" '  Have  you  considered  this  well  V  Marie 
asked.  '  You  cannot  have  forgotten,  Leon,  the 
difficulties  you  must  encounter,  or  the  long,  dis- 
mal period  of  separation  which  we  must  both 
endure  ?' 

'"I  have  not  forgtten,  Marie;  it  is  rather  the 
remembrance  of  these  things  which  stimulates 
me  to  persevere  in  my  determination.  My  efforts 
shall  be  all  in  your  behalf,  tor  you  are  worthy  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  I  can  make  !  That  will 
be  a  proud  day  to  me  which  sees  you  the  wife  of 
Leon  Ferrara — Ferrara  rich  in  possessions,  and 
honored  and  renowned  among  men  !' 

"  '  You  are  a  sad  dreamer,  Leon  !'  And  Marie 
smiled  faintly,  very  faintly,,  through  her  tears  as 
she  spoke. 

" '  Perhaps  I  am  ;  but  I  will  jet  make  all  my 


dreams  true  !  And  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that  it 
will  require  no  great  time  to  convince  you  of 
this/ 

"  'And  you  are  right,  my  nobis  Leon — I,  yoar 
friend  Petro,  declare  it!'  the  latter  interposed, 
speaking  in  a  tone  of  frankness  which  certainly 
had  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  being  simu- 
lated. '  Go  to  Rome,  my  friend,'  he  continued, 
'win  fame  and  wealth,  for  certain  am  I  that  both 
await  you  there.  I  will  care  for  Marie  while  you 
are  gone  ;  and  when  you  shall  return,  laden  with 
gold  and  renown,  I  will  rejoice  with  you  both/ 

"  The  heart  of  Leon  bounded  with  joy  as  he 
heard  this  declaration,  and  yearned  in  love 
towards  his  friend.  Again  and  again  he  ex- 
pressed his  fervent  gratitude,  and  when,  upon 
the  morrow,  he  stood  upon  the  threshold, 
equipped  for  his  journey,  he  once  more  grasped 
the  hand  of  Petro  and  anxiously  said : 

"  *  Your  promise,  Petro — remember  it !  Watch 
well  my  darling,  whom  I  now  confide  to  you  1' 
And  for  the  last  time  he  kissed  the  lips  of  the 
weeping  Marie. 

"  *  I  will,  as  I  live,'  was  the  vehement  answer. 
'If  I  be  not  faithful  to  you  both,  may  the  saints 
send  the  spirits  of  the  dead  to  torment  me !' 

"  Were  the  words  prophetic  ?  The  sequel  of 
our  story  will  show. 

"  For  several  weeks  after  the  departure  of  her 
lover,  Marie  Lutoli  was  sad  and  lonely.  And 
now,  indeed,  did  Petro  seem  to  be  fulfilling  his 
promises  ;  he  was  almost  constantly  by  her  side, 
whispering  in  her  ear  words  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement, and  by  his  kind  offices  and  attentions, 
ingratiating  himself  daily  into  her  favor.  Nor 
could  the  maiden  deny  that  her  heart  warmed 
sensibly  towards  him. 

"'Beware,  my  child!'  one  of  the  old  village 
crones  one  day  observed  to  Marie,  shaking  her 
skinny  finger  towards  the  advancing  form  of  Pe- 
tro. '  Beware,  I  say — no  good  will  come  from 
your  friendship  with  this  artful  Novelli,  hand- 
some and  noble  as  he  appears.  I  fear  me  he  will 
teach  thee  to  forget  poor  Leon,  and  make  thee 
his  own.     Be  warned,  maiden — be  warned  !' 

"  To  croakings  like  these,  however,  Marie  paid 
no  heed.  Her  thoughts  were  constantly  upon 
her  absent  lover,  and  he  was  the  sole  subject  of 
conversation  between  herself  and  Novelli.  The 
latter  still  continued  his  attentions  aud  services 
with  unabating  zeal.  If  he  was  playing  a  treach- 
erous part,  he  certainly  masked  his  real  inten- 
tions with  the  most  subtle  dissimulation ;  noth- 
ing ever  appeared  in  his  conduct  but  the  most 
devoted  friendship  ;  and  as  these  things  were 
constantly  seen  and, remarked  by  the  villagers  of 
St.  Cecilia,  they  began  to  think  that  possibly 
they  had  wronged  the  youth  in  their  estimate  of 
his  character. 

"  Six  months  had  now  passed  away  since  the 
departure  of  Leon  Ferrara,  and  they  brought 
strange  forebodings  to  the  heart  of  Marie.  Dur- 
ing this  interval,  she  had  received  not  so  much 
as  a  single  letter  from  the  absent  one ;  not  the 
first  word  of  love  or  tidings  of  any  kind  from 
him  had  reached  her.  She  recalled  his  frequent 
and  repeated  promises  and  assurances  of  constant 
communication,  and  from  day  to  day  she  watched 
and  waited  anxiously  for  the  expected  letter. 
And  still  she  watched  in  vain  ! 

"'What  can  it  mean*?'  she  anxiously  asked. 
'  He  promised  me,  and  surely,  he  would  write, 
if—' 

"  *  If  he  were  alive,'  Petro  suggested. 

" '  Nay — do  not  speak  of  it !'  Marie  whispered, 
her  cheek  quickly  paling  at  the  thought.  '  It  can- 
not be ;  I  will  not  think  of  it !' 

"  '  Or  he  may  have  forgotten  thee/  tho  tempt- 
er said.  '  Ferrara  was  a  sad  trifler ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  gay  beauties  of  Rome  could  tell  us 
of  the  reason  of  his  silence  1" 

"  In  an  instant  the  speaker  saw  that  he  had 
ventured  too  far.  The  eyes  of  Marie  kindled  in- 
dignantly, and  her  cheeks  flushed  with  angry 
surprise,  and  Petro  hastened  to  say  : 

"  '  Nay,  dear  Marie,  forgive  me ;  I  did  but 
jest  I  Doubtless  this  strange  matter  will  at  some 
time  be  explained,  and  Leon  himself  restored  to 
you.' 

"  These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  tone  of 
frank  sincerity,  yet  it  would  be  untrue  to  say  that 
they  expressed  the  real  sentiment  of  the  speak- 
er's heart.  The  reader  will  be  prepared  to  learn, 
at  this  point  of  our  story,  if,  indeed,  he  has  not 
already  surmised,  that  Petro  Novelli  was  playing 
a  deep  and  crafty  game;  such  an  one  as  only 
the  base  and  subtle  villain  ever  attempts.  For  a 
long  period  his  designs  had  been  craftily  masked 
from  the  eyes  of  his  unsuspecting  victim ;  and 
still  he  continued  to  pursue  his  traitorous  object, 
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hoping  and  longing  for  success,  and  yet  trem- 
bling in  the  feu  of  that  exposure  and  disgrace 

which  is   tlio  unwavering    attendant   of  all  evil 
mon. 

"But  a  now  phnso  in  the  affairs  of  thoso  of 
whom  wo  have  spoken  was  now  at  hand.  Six 
months  more  had  rolled  wearily  away  ;  wearily 
indued  to  tho  now  almost  hopeless  Marie,  who 
:.nll  boro  up  under  her  heavy  grief,  striving  to 
bring  her  mind  into  tho  beliof  that  her  lover  was 
Blill  living.  Six  months — making  a  full  year 
since  the  doparture  of  Loon  Ferrura.  It  wan  a 
quiet  summer  evening,  and  l'otro  Novolli  turned 
his  steps  towards  tho  cottage  of  Mario,  bound 
upon  his  daily  errand.  She  mot  him  at  tho  door, 
and  as  his  eyes  routed  upon  hor  face,  his  heart 
Hank  with  dread  and  upprohension.  In  that 
countenance,  seemingly  alivo  with  joy  and  glad- 
ness, in  hor  ougor  and  excited  manner,  and, 
most  of  all,  in  the  open  letter  which  sho  held  in 
her  hand,  tho  treacherous  plotter  seemed  to  roc- 
ognizo  tho  prelude  to  his  sure  disgrace  and 
defeat ! 

'"At  last,  Potro,  my  good  friend,  at  last  this 
blessed  day  has  come  !'  were  tho  words  which 
fell  instantly  from  hor  lips.  'Rejoice  with  me  ; 
I  have  a  letter  from  dear  Leon  ;  it  is  dated  ton 
days  ago,  and  it  informs  me  that  he  will  be  in 
tho  village  to  morrow  !' 

"'A  letter  from  Leon  Ferrara — to-morrow?' 
wore  the  words  which  Petro  Novelli  mechanically 
echoed,  gazing  in  blank  dismay  into  the  face  of 
tho  speaker. 

"'Yes,  it  is  true/  she  rejoined.  'But  I  will 
road  it  to  you,  and  you  will,  I  am  sure,  rejoice 
with  me.' 

"  Tho  missive,  more  precious  than  gold  to 
Mario,  the  latter  read  in  a  voice  trembling  with 
excitement.  Its  contents  were  strange  and  va- 
ried ;  it  spoke  of  former  letters,  almost  without 
number,  which  the  writer  had  despatched  to  the 
beloved  one  of  his  heart,  at  St.  Cecilia ;  letters 
speaking,  as  did  the  present  one,  of  the  wonder- 
ful successes  of  Leon  Ferrara  in  his  brief  artist- 
career  at  Rome,  and  of  the  proud  position  which 
the  young  painter  had  already  won,  and  the  sure 
rewards  which  he  had  received.  And  to  none  of 
these,  it  said,  had  the  first  word  of  reply  been 
received ;  tortured  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  the 
writer  had  labored  unceasingly  for  a  year,  and 
now,  with  his  unfaltering  love  and  devotion  to  the 
Tillage  maiden,  he  was  about  to  return,  to  learn, 
perhaps,  the  worst  that  he  had  inferred  from  her 
6trange  silence. 

"  Thus  read  the  letter ;  and  Marie,  when  6he 
had  finished  it,  tremulously  exclaimed  : 

"  (  There  is  some  mystery  here,  Petro  ;  some 
deep,  dark  plot,  I  fear!  But  I  shall  see  him 
Boon ;  in  a  few  hours  at  the  most.  Blessed  be 
the  good  saints  for  this  happy  hour!' 

"  With  some  muttered  words,  to  the  effect  that 
he  wished  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  Leon, 
Novelli  strode  off;  he  dared  no  longer  to  trust 
himself  in  the  presence  of  her  whom  he  had 
sought  to  injure,  deepfy  and  irreparably.  His 
brows  were  contracted  and  his  teeth  set  hard  ; 
the  promptings  of  his  evil  nature  were  already 
working  out  a  desperate  resolve  in  his  breast. 
#  #  *  *  * 

"The  night  passed,  and  morning  came;  but 
so  also  came  not  the  eagerly  expected  Ferrara. 
Noon  passed  away,^ind  night  sped  into  midnight 
— but  still,  the  tardy  lover  had  not  arrived! 

"Our  story  need  not  be  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed ;  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Leon  Ferrara 
came  no  more  to  St.  Cecilia.  Days  passed  into 
weeks,  and  weeks  were  lengthened  into  months ; 
but  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  village  only 
with  dark  fear  and  boding.  A  strange  mystery 
hung  over  his  disappearance.  It  was  discovered 
that  he  had  left  Rome  at  the  time  which  he  in- 
tended, a3  mentioned  in  his  letter  to  Marie; 
thence  his  progress  was  traced  to  the  near  vicinity 
of  St.  Cecilia,  and  after  this,  all  was  dark  and 
inexplicable.  True,  a  peasant  who  dwelt  at  this 
spot  confidently  asserted  that  he  had  heard,  upon 
the  early  morning  of  the  day  which  Leon  had 
fixed  for  his  arrival,  a  deep  cry  of  pain  and  ag- 
ony, almost  drowned  by  the  rattle  of  the  wheels 
of  a  cabriolet,  driven  with  lightning  speed  past 
his  door ;  but  save  this,  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est clue  to  point  to  the  cause  of  Leon's 
disappearance. 

"  The  terrible,  heart-rending  grief  of  the  now 
desolate  Marie,  when  day  after  day  of  sickening 
hope  deferred  brought  her  at  last  the  fearful  cer- 
tainty that  her  eyes  were  never  again  to  be  glad- 
dened by  the  sight  of  her  lover,  was  something 
well  nigh  fatal  in  its  intensity.  The  blow  de- 
scended upon  hor,  as  at  times  the  keen  fire  of 


heaven  eomon  down  upon  the  pride  of  the  forest, 
and]  with  similar  cll'uits,  it  left  her  drooping,  for- 
lorn, almost  lifelosM.  Never,  thereafter,  wuh 
Mario  Lutoli  tho  Bomblanco  of  her  former  self; 
earth  hud  Scarcely  a  joy  for  her  horeaved  heart, 
and  she  awaited  with  impatience,  the  approach 
of  tho  deuth-ungol. 

"But  oven  at  this  point,  tho  Hcll'nh  heart  of 
Novelli  could  not  sufficiently  rospect  tho  condi- 
tion of  his  victim  to  permit  him  to  forbear  tho 
pursuit  which  hud  become  a  passion  with  him. 
For,  it  may  hero  bo  rotnarked,  lovo  for  Mario 
Lutoli — such  a  lovo,  tho  reader  will  understand, 
as  his  base  spirit  could  readily  conceive— this  it 
was  that  hud  moved  him  to  tho  performance  of 
thoso  secret  acts  which  aro  yet  to  be  explained, 
ftnd  to  tho  treacherous  breaking  of  his  trust. 
With  unseemly  haste,  ho  now  constantly  intruded 
himself  upon  her  presence,  beseeching  her  in  tho 
most  passionate  torms  to  become  his  brido.  Sho 
seemed  not  to  consent ;  tho  tearful  remembrance 
of  tho  lost  Leon  was  fresh  within  hor  bosom,  and 
sho  know  that  it  could  never  give  place  to  the 
impression  of  a  second  love.  Yet  there  woro 
other  considerations  that  moved  hor ;  regarding 
Novelli  as  a  faithful  friend  to  herself— for  she 
knew  him  no  othorwise — and  as  one  who  had 
been  tho  friend  of  her  lover,  sho  at  last  gave  him 
this  sincere  declaration  of  her  feelings. 

" '  My  heart,  Petro,  can  never  be  yours  ;  I 
have  none  to  bestow!  Nor  can  I  love  you,  my 
friend  ;  the  love  of  this  poor  heart — sweet  Mary 
pity  and  console  me  ! — died  with  him  who  alone 
can  receive  it!  Still,  here  is  my  hand,  a  poor,  a 
worthless  boon ;  take  it,  Petro,  if  you  will,  since 
this  is  all  I  can  bestow  I' 

"  And  thus  was  the  great  desire  of  the  plotter 
attained.  It  mattered  not  to  him  that  this  had 
been  done  by  fraud  and  villany  of  the  darkest 
dye;  it  mattered  not  that  fce  had  strange  secrets 
shut  up  in  his  breast,  the  revelation  of  which 
might  have  caused  his  promised  bride  to  shrink 
from  him  in  horror ;  the  endwas  gained,  and  be- 
yond this  he  cared  not  to  look, 

"It  was  upon  a  bright  summer  morning  that 
the  bell  of  the  little  chapel  <f  St.  Cecilia  rang 
out  a  merry  peal  for  the  bridal  qf  Petro  Novelli 
and  Marie.  But,  in  truth,  this  was  a  sombre 
bridal ;  among  the  villagers  gathered  in  the 
chapel  there  was  scarcely  a  smilingface ;  and  as 
for  the  bride  and  groom,  their  appearance  was 
remarkable.  So  pale,  so  wan  and  sot-owful  did 
Marie  Lutoli  appear,  that  she  seemed  lordly  like 
a  dweller  of  the  earth ;  while  Petro  Vembled, 
through  some  hidden  cause,  and  seemjd  anx- 
ious and  discomposed. 

"  Hardly  had  the  priest  pronounced  tke  first 
words  of  the  ritual,  when  suddenly  afigure  glid- 
ed from  the  assembled  spectators,  as  it  seemed, 
and  ascended  the  altar  steps.  It  semed  like 
Leon  Ferrara ;  the  form,  almost  transp.rent  with 
its  strange,  unearthly  presence,  and  v.he  face, 
white  as  marble,  but  dull  and  corpse-Hk  There 
could  be  no  delusion  here ;  in  awe-strck  and 
trembling  silence  the  spectators  gazed,  kowing 
that  they  saw  an  apparition  which  mst  be 
supernatural ! 

"  No  sound  came  from  the  feet  of  the  spctre, 
no  words  from  his  white  lips ;  and  the  onl,  mo- 
tion was  that  of  the  stiffened  finger  toward  the 
breast,  where  gaped  in  all  its  hideousne,  a 
bloody  wound  !  The  glassy  eyes  of  the  app-i- 
tion  were  fixed  sternly  upon  the  face  of  te 
guilty  and  horror-stricken  Novelli,  and  with 
thrilling  cry  the  latter  fell  writhing  at  the  feet  c 
the  supernatural  avenger ! 

"  From  this  miserable  object,  the  apparition  \ 
turned  to  Marie.  A  look  of  surpassing  tender- 
ness crossed  his  shadowy  face,  and  his  arms  were 
extended,  as  if  seeking  again  to  embrace  her  be- 
loved form ;  bat  instead,  the  pale,  translucent 
hands  were  raised  for  an  instant  above  her  bowed 
head,  as  in  the  act  of  invoking  blessings  upon 
it,  and  then,  while  every  eye  was  directed  with 
the  fascination  of  terror  towards  it,  the  spectre 
flitted  6lowly  down  the  aisle  and  disappeared 
from  the  chapel.  A  few  of  the  boldest  ventured 
to  follow  it,  but  when  they  reached  the  door,  it 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen ! 

"  Prostrated  with  mortal  terror  at  the  sight  of 
this  swift,  shadowy  avenger,  Petro  Novelli  lin- 
gered but  for  a  few  hours ;  but  he  lived  long 
enough  to  confess  to  the  priest  who  was  to  have 
married  him,  the  whole  of  his  treachery.  Then, 
first,  it  became  known  that  his  was  the  hand 
which  had  intercepted  the  letters  of  Leon  Ferra- 
ra ;  and  his,  too,  the  hand  which  had  murdered 
him  in  the  early  morning  upon  the  lonely  road, 
and  securely  concealed  the  body,  as  well  as  all 
other  evidences  of  the  crime. 


"Marie  Lutoli,  sonn  after  the  death  <>f  Petro, 

became  ono  of  tho  sisterhood  of  u  neighboring 
convent.  Here  the  brief  remuiuder  of  her  lifo 
was  passed  ;  and  when  hIio  expired,  it  was  with 
the  name  of  Eeon  Ferraru  upon  her  lips." 

Thus  enda  the  story;  and  although  the  good 
priost  assured  mo  of  its  ubsolute  truth,  tho  render 
will  hardly  expect  mo  to  make  tho  assurunco  my 
own.  Still  I  uin  quite  certain  that  should  ho 
visit  Italy,  ho  could  easily  find  tho  town  und 
chapel  of  St.  Cecilia,  and  might  possibly  hear, 
just  as  I  have  related  it,  tho  story  of  Tin:  BpEC- 
ritic  Lovjeb  Ov  St.  Cikjilia. 


THE  OBLIGING  YOUNG  MAN. 

A  HUMOROUS  SKETCH. 


I1Y  TIIK  OLD   'ON. 

"  Carb  ready  for  Boston  and  way  stations  I" 
shouted  tho  conductor  of  a  railroad  train,  as  tho 
steam-horse,  harnessed  for  his  twenty  mile  trip, 
stood  chafing,  snorting  and  coughing,  throwing 
up  angry  puffs  of  mingled  gray  and  dingy  vapor 
from  his  sturdy  lungs.  "  Cars  ready  for  Boston 
and  way  stations  I" 

"  O,  yes  !"  replied  a  brisk  young  man,  with  a 
bright  eye,  peculiar  smirk,  spotted  neckcloth,  and 
gray  gaiters  with  pearl  buttons.  "  Cars  ready 
for  Boston  and  way  stations.  All  aboard.  Now's 
your  time — quick,  or  you'll  loso  'em.  Now 
then,  ma'am." 

"But,  sir,"  remonstrated  the  old  lady  he  ad- 
dressed, and  whom  he  was  urging  at  the  steps  of 
a  first  class  car. 

"  O,  never  mind  !"  replied  the  brisk  young 
man.  "  Know  what  you're  going  to  say — too 
much  trouble — none  whatever,  I  assure  you. 
Perfect  stranger,  true — but  scriptural  injunction, 
do  as  you'd  be  done  by.  In  with  you,  ding ! 
ding  ! — there's  the  bell — off  we  go." 

And  so  in  fact  they  did  go  off  at  forty  miles 
an  hour. 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  trembling 
violently. 

"I  see,"  interrupted  the  obliging  yodng 
man,  "want  a  seat — here  it  is — a  great  bargain 
— cars  full — quick,  or  you'll  lose  it." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  nervous 
trepidation,  "  I — I — wasn't  going  to  Boston." 

"The  deuce  you  weren't.  Well,  well,  well, 
why  couldn't  you  say  so  ?  Hullo  I  Conductor  ! 
Stop  the  cars  !" 

"  Can't  do  it,"  replied  the  conductor.  "  This 
train  don't  stop  short  of  Woburn  watering 
station." 

"  Woburn  watering  station  I"  whimpered  the 
old  woman,  wringing  her  hands.  "  0,  what  shall 
I  do  !" 

"  Sit  still — take  it  easy — no  use  crying  for 
spilt  milk — what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured. 
I'll  look  out  sharp — you  might  have  saved  your- 
self all  this  trouble." 

Away  went  the  cars,  rackettiag  and  oscillating, 
while  the  obliging  young  man  was  looking  round 
for  another  recipient  of  his  good  services. 

"Ha!"  he  muttered  to  himself.     "There's  a 
poor  young  fellow  quite  alone.    Love-sick,  per- 
haps— pale  cheek — sunken  eye — never  told  his 
love;  but  let — Shakspeare — I'm  his  man  !  Must 
look  out  for  the  old   woman.     Here   we   are, 
ma'am,  fifteen  miles  to  Lowell — out  with  you — 
look  out  for  the  cars  on  the  back  track.     Good- 
lay — pleasant  trip !" 
"Ding-dong!"  went  the  bell  again. 
F"  Hullo  ! — here's  her  bundle  !     Catch,  there — 
h^ads  !     All  right — get  on,  driver  !" 
And  having  tossed  a  bundle  after  the  old  wo- 
nt, he  resumed  his  seat. 

,  Confound  It !"  roared  a  fat  man  in  a  blue 
sptcer.     "  You're  treading  on  my  corns." 

*\!eg  pardon,"  said  the  obliging  young  man. 
"B\  things,  corns, — 'trifling  sum  of  misery 
nowyided  to  the  foot  of  your  account ;'  old  au- 
thor-name forgotten.  Nevermind — drive  on  !" 
"}\t  where's  my  bundle?"  asked  the  fat  man. 
"  Co^uctor !  Where's  my  bundle  ?  Brown 
papeiWed  string.  Saw  it  here  a  moment  since." 
Thi;onductor  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
obligin^  young  man  did.  It  was  the  same  he 
had  th^n  out  after  the  old  woman. 

"  Yo\l  find  it  somewhere,"  he  said,  with  a 
consolaty  wink.  "  Can't  lose  a  brown  paper 
bundle.  I've  tried — often — always  turned  up  ; 
little  boy^re  to  bring  it.  '  Here's  your  bundle, 
sir ;  ninehco,  please.'     All  right,  go  ahead !" 

Here  thpbligiug  young  man  took  his  seat  be- 
side tho  pVfaced  youth. 
Ill  hct^.  pir?" 


"  No,  fir,"  replied  tho  pale  faced  youth, 
fidgeting. 

"  Mental  malady— eh?" 
Tho  young  man  sighed. 

"See  it  all.     Don't  say  a  word,  man!     Cu- 
pid, heart  from  heart,  forced  to  part.     Flinty- 
hearted  father V* 
"  No,  sir." 

"Flinty-hearted  mother?" 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Flinty-hearted  aunt?" 

Tho  love-sick  young  man  sighed,  und  nodded 
assent. 

"Tell  mo  the  story.  I'm  a  stranger — hut  my 
heart  is  here,  «ir."  Whereupon  tho  obliging 
young  man  referred  to  a  wutch  pocket  in  hid 
plaid  vest,  and  nodded  with  a  grent  deal  of  intel- 
ligence "  Tell  mo  all — like  to  serve  my  fellow* 
— no  other  occupation  ;  out  with  it,  as  tho  doctor 
said  to  tho  little  boy  that  swallowed  his  sister's 
necklace" 

The  lovesick  youth  informed  tho  obliging 
young  man  that  he  loved  and  was  beloved  by  a 
young  lady  of  Boston,  whose  aunt,  acting  as  her 
guardian,  opposed  his  suit.  He  was  going  to 
Boston  to  put  a  plan  of  elopement  into  operation. 
He  had  prepared  two  letters,  one  to  the  aunt  re- 
nouncing his  hopes,  to  throw  her  oft"  her  guard  ; 
the  other  to  the  young  lady,  appointing  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Providence  cars.  Tho  difficulty  was 
to  get  the  letters  delivered.  This  the  obliging 
young  man  readily  undertook  to  do  in  person. 
Both  the  aunt  and  niece  bore  the  Bame  name — 
Emeline  Brown;  but  the  aunt's  letter  was  Bealed 
with  black,  the  niece's  with  red  wax.  The  let- 
ters were  delivered  with  many  injunctions  to  the 
obliging  young  man,  and  the  two  new  made 
friends  parted  on  the  arrival  of  tho  ears  in 
Boston. 

The  Providence  cars  were  just  getting  ready 
to  start,  when,  amid  all  the  bustle  and  confusion, 
a  pale-faced  young  man  "mighthave  been  seen," 
as  Mr.  James,  tho  novelist  says,  nervously  pacing 
to  and  fro,  and  occasionally  darting  into  Pleas- 
ant Street,  and  scrutinizing  every  approaching 
passenger  and  vehicle.  At  last,  when  there  was 
but  a  single  moment  to  spare,  a  hack  drove  up 
furiously,  and  a  veiled  lady  hastily  descended 
and  gave  her  hand  to  her  expectant  admirer. 
"  Quick,  Emeline,  or  we  shall  lose  the  train  !" 
The  enamored  couple  were  soon  seated  beside 
each  other,  and  whirling  away  to  Providence. 
The  lady  said  little,  but  sat  with  downcast  head 
and  veiled  face,  apparently  overwhelmed  with 
confusion  at  the  step  she  had  taken.  But  it  was 
enough  for  young  Dovekin  to  know  she  was  he- 
side  him,  and  he  poured  forth  an  unbroken  stream 
^f  delicious  nonsense,  till  the  train  arrived  at  its 
destination. 

In  the  station  house  the  lady  lifted  her  veil. 
Horror  and  confusion  !  It  was  the  aunt .'  The 
obliging  young  man  had  delivered  the  wrong 
letter. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Brown,  "  I  am  the  per- 
son whom  you  qualified,  in  your  letter  intended 
for  my  niece,  as  a  '  hateful  hag/  in  whose  eyes 
you  were  '  throwing  dust/  What  do  yon  say 
to  that,  sir?" 

"  Say !"  replied  the  disconsolate  Dovekin. 
"It's  no  use  to  say  anything;  for  it  is  my  settled 
purpose  to  spring  over  the  parapet  of  the  rail- 
road bridge  and  seek  oblivion  in  a  watery  grave. 
But  first,  if  I  could  find  that  obliging  young 
man,  I'd  be  the  death  of  him." 

"No  you  wouldn't,"  said  the  voice  of  that  in- 
teresting individual,  as  he  made  his  appearance 
with  a  lady  on  his  arm.  "Here  she  is — take 
her — be  happy.  After  I'd  given  the  notes,  mind 
misgave  me — went  back  to  the  house — found  the 
aunt  gone— niece  in  tears — followed  after  same 
train — last  car — here  she  is !" 

"I  hope  this  will  be  a  lesson,"  said  Dovekin. 
"  So  it  is.  Henceforth,  I  shall  mind  my  owu 
business ;  for  everything  I've  undertaken  lately, 
on  other  folks'  account,  has  gone  amiss.  Come, 
aunty,  give  your  blessing— let  'em  go.  Train 
ready — I'm  off— best  of  wishes — good-by.  Card 
ready  for  Boston  and  way  stations — all  aboard." 
The  aunt  gave  her  blessing;  and  this  was  the 
last  that  any  of  the  party  saw  of  the  Obliging 
Young  Man. 

. <  — »*» « 

A  Heart. — What  a  curious  thing  a  heart  is — 
is  it  not,  young  lady?  There  is  as  much  difference 
in  hearts  as  faces.  A  woman's  heart  is  a  sacred 
thing,  and  full  of  purity.  How  proud  a  man  ought 
to  be,  to  have  it  placed  in  his  keeping — to  have  a 
pretty  girl  love  him  bo  well  that  she  will  give  it 
to  him,  and  tell  him  that  it  loves  him  more  than 
any  other  !  Isn't  it  a  curious  thing,  ladies  ?  Wo 
might  say  of  a  heart  as  the  old  woman  did  of  the 
first  rabbit  she  ever  Baw,  "  La,  how  funnv  |" 
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ARCTIC  SCREW  YACHT,  FOX. 

The  firstengraving  on  this  page 
is  an  accurate  representation  of 
the  little  screw  yacht  Fox,  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  Lady  Franklin, 
which  has  just  returned  to  Eng- 
land after  having  ascertained  pos- 
itively the  fate  of  the  gallant 
Arctic  adventurer.  A  gentleman 
who  visited  her  in  the  East  India 
Docks,  just  after  her  arrival  in 
London,  writes:  "Her  appear- 
ance is  as  quiet  and  purpose  like 
as  the  narrative  of  her  command- 
er, Captain  M'Clintock,  now  the 
theme  of  every  tongue.  She 
seems  absolutely  without  a  scratch 
on  her  black  hull,  and  looks  more 
sober,  so  to  speak,  than  yachts  in 
general.  There  is  very  little  or- 
nament about  her,  but  what  she 
has  is  in  wonderfully  good  condi- 
tion. The  Fox  is  a  round-sterned 
screw;  has  three  slender,  rather 
raking  masts ;  is  of  topsail 
schooner  rig,  and  small  poop  aft. 
Indeed  everything  is  small  about 
the  ship,  save  her  achievements. 
She  is  rather  sharp  forward,  and 
her  bows  are  plaited  over  with 
iron.  As  one  scans  the  Fox  more 
closely,  we  detect  preparations 
about  her  for  other  dangers  than 
beset  the  English  waters.  She 
looks  not  unlike  a  bundle  of 
heavy  handspikes,  iron-pointed  at 
each  end,  as  if  for  fencing  off 
drift  ice.  A  beautiful  Esquimaux 
canoe  is  lashed  on  her  larboard 
quarter.  Outside  the  ship,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ropes  that  stay  the 
foremast,  are  a  couple  of  ice-saws 
ready  for  use.  They  greatly  aid 
the  mind  in  picturing  the  sort  of 
work  required  of  them.  The 
sole  evidence  of  damage  is  a 
newly-broken  spar,  which  lies  on 
her  deck,  a  part  of  her  jibboom 
carried  away — somewhere  on  the 
English  coast.  In  short,  there  lies  the  Fox, 
looking  as  unassuming  among  the  surrounding 
craft  as  ever  hero  does  among  the  sons  of  men 
when  his  work  is  successfully  achieved  and  his 
rest  won." 

Captain  M'CHntock's  narrative  is  a  clear  state- 
ment and  full  of  interest.  An  abstract  of  it  is 
worth  preserving.  Tbo  following  describes  what 
waa  found  on  the  8th  of  May  :  "  Most  of  onr  in- 
formation was  received  from  an  intelligent  old 
woman  ;  she  said  it  was  on  the  fall  of  the  year 
that  the  ship  was  forced  ashore ;  many  of  the 
white  men  dropped  by  the  way,  as  they  went  to- 
wards the  Great  River  ;  but  this  was  only  known 
to  them  in  the  winter  following,  when  their  bodies 
were  discovered."  Further  discoveries  were  sub- 
sequently made  :  "  Reerossing  the  Strait  to  King 
William's  Island,  we  continued  our  examination 
of  its  southern  shore  without  success  until  the 
24th  of  May,  when  about  ten  miles  eastward  of 
Cape  Herschel,  a  bleached  skeleton  was  found, 
around  which  lay  fragments  of  European  cloth- 
ing. Upon  carefully  removing  the  snow  a  smfl 
pocket  book  was  found  containing  a  few  letters 
— these,  although  much  decayed,  may  yet  be  de- 
ciphered. Judging  from  the  remains  of  his  dress 
this  unfortunate  young  roan  was  a  steward  or 
officer's  servant,  and  his  position  exactly  verified 
the  Esquimaux's  assertion  that  they  dropped  as 
they  walked  along." 

After  relating  that  near  this  place  were  found 
several  cairns,  with  nothing  in  them  (probably 
the  records,  if  any,  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  natives),  the  record 
continues  :  "  On  6th  May,  Lieut. 
Hobson  pitched  his  tent  beside  a 
large  cairn  upon  Point  Victory. 
Lying  amongst  some  loose  stones 
which  had  fallen  from  the  top  of 
this  cairn,  was  found  a  6mall  tin 
case  containing  a  record,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  '  This  cairn  was  built  by 
the  Franklin  expedition,  upon  the 
assumed  site  of  James  Ross's  pil- 
lar, which  has  not  been  found. 
The  Erebus  and  Terror  spent 
their  first  winter  at  Beechy  Island, 
after  having  ascended  Wellington 
Channel  to  lat.  77  deg.  N.,  and 
returned  by  the  west  side  of  Corn- 
wallis  Island.  On  the  12th  of 
September,  1846,  they  were  beset 
in  lat.  70  05  N.,  and  Ion.  98  23 
W.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on 
the  11th  of  June,  1847.  On  the 
22d  April,  1848,  the  ships  were 
abandoned  five  leagues  to  the  N. 
N.W.  of  Point  Victory,  and  the 
survivors,  105  in  number,  landed 
here  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Crozier.' 

"  This  paper  was  dated  25th 
April,  184S,  and  upon  the  follow- 
ing day  they  intended  to  start  for 
the  Great  Fish  River.  The  total 
loss  by  deaths  in  the  expedition 
up  to  this  date,  was  9  officers  and 
1 5  men.  A  vast  quantity  of 
clothing  and  stores  of  all  sorts  lay 
strewed  about,  as  if  here  every 
article  was  thrown  away  which 
could  possibly  be  dispensed  with 
— pickaxes,  shovels,  boats,  cook- 
ing utensils,  iron  work,  rope, 
blocks,  canvas,  a  dip  circle,  a  sex- 
tant, engraved  '  Frederic  Hornby, 
R,   N./  a  small  medicine  chest, 
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oars,  etc.  A  few  miles  southward,  across  Back 
Bay,  a  second  record  was  found,  having  been  de- 
posited by  Lieut.  Gore  and  M.  des  Vcenx  in 
May,  1847.  It  afforded  no  additional  informa- 
tion. When  in  lat.  69°  09'  N.,  and  Ion.  99°  27' 
W.,  we  came  to  a  large  boat,  discovered  by 
Lieutenant  Hobson  a  few  days  previously,  as  his 
notice  informed  me.  It  appears  that  this  boat 
had  been  intended  for  the  ascent  of  the  Fish 
River,  but  was  abandoned  apparently  upon  a  re- 
turn journey  to  the  ships,  the  sledge  upon  which 
she  was  mounted  being  pointedjn  that  direction. 
She  measured  28  feet  in  length  by  7  1-2  feet  wide, 
was  most  carefully  fitted,  and  made  as  light  as 
possible,  but  the  sledge  was  of  solid  oak,  and  al- 
most as  heavy  as  the  boat.  A  large  quantity  of 
clothing  was  found  within  her,  also  two  human 
skeletons.  One  of  these  lay  in  the  after  part  of 
the  boat,  under  a  pile  of  clothing ;  the  other, 
which  was  much  more  disturbed,  probably  by 
animals,  was  found  in  the  bow.  Five  pocket 
watches,  a  quantity  of  silver  spoons  and  forks, 
and  a  few  religious  books  were  also  found,  but 
no  journals,  pocket-books,  or  even  names  upon 
any  article  of  clothing.  Two  double-barrelled 
guns  stood  upright  against  the  boat's  side,  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  been  placed  eleven  years  be- 
fore. One  barrel  in  each  was  loaded  and"  cocked  ; 
there  was  ammunition  in  abundance;  also  some 
thirty  or  forty  pounds  of  chocolate,  some  tea  and 
tobacco.  Fuel  was  not  wanting;  a  drift  tree  lay 
within  100  yard.*  of  the  boat.     Many  deeply  in- 


teresting relics  of  aur  countrymen  have  been 
picked  up  upon  the  western  shore  of  King  Wil- 
liam's Island,  and  others  obtained  from  the  Es- 
quimaux, by  who.n  we  were  informed  that  sub- 
sequent to  their  abandonment  one  ship  was 
crushed  and  sunkby  the  ice,  and  the  other  forced 
on  shore,  where  fbe  basever  since  been,  affording 
them  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth." 

Captain  M'Clintock  says,  from  all  that  can  be 
gleaned  from  he  record  paper  and  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  boat  and  various  articles  of 
clothing  ani  equipment  discovered,  it  appears 
that  the  arandonment  of  the  Erebns  and  Terror 
had  been  deliberately  arranged,  and  every  effort 
exerted,  during  the  third  winter,  to  render  the 
traveling  equipment  complete.  It  is  much  to 
be  appv:hended  that  disease  had  greatly  reduced 
the  strngth  of  all  on  board,  far  more,  perhaps, 
than  hey  themselves  were  aware  of.  The  dis- 
tance by  sledge  route  from  the  position  of  the 
ships  when  abandoned  to  the  boat  is  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  from  the  ships  to  Montreal 
Islend,  22*  miles.  The  most  perfect  order  seems 
to  Lave  esisted  throughout. 

The  Franklin  expedition,  which  numbered  133 
sonls,  saled  from  England  in  May,  1848,  and 
nothingjlefinite,  till  now,  has  been  accurately  as- 
certainei  of  its  movements  or  fate  later  than 
July  c'the  same  year,  when  the  fated  Erebus 
and  Tfrror  wero  spoken  by  a  passing  whaler. 
One  q  the  several  expeditions  fitted  out  by  gov- 
erning with  the  view  of  relieving  or  ascertain- 


ing the  fate  of  the  missing  adven- 
turers, discovered  in  1851,  traces 
of  their  winter  quarters  in  1845-6, 
at  Beechy  Island,  and  in  1854, 
Dr.  Rea  found  amdng  the  Esqui- 
maux on  the  west  shore  of 
Boothia  certain  relics  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  was  told  that  a  party 
of  white  men  had  perished  of 
starvation  in  that  neighborhood 
four  years  previously.  They  had 
been  seen,  h  was  said  by  the  na- 
tives, dragging  2  boat  on  the 
nortlj  shore  of  King  William's 
Sound.  The  intelligence  now  re* 
ceived  would  seem  in  confirma- 
tion of  that  obtained  by  Dr.  Rea ; 
the  localities  m  Che  two  accounts 
appear  to  be  the  same ;  and  the 
discrepancy  of  dates — Captain 
M'Clintock's  news  being  to  the 
effect  that  the  crews  abandoned 
their  shipi  as  early  as  1848 — is 
probably  to  be  explained  by  tbe 
looseness  of  the  Esquimaux  no- 
tions of  times  and  seasons. 

Up  to  1850  the  country  hoped 
that   Sir  John  and   his    gallant 
companions  might  yet  be  within 
reach  of  aid ;  and  in  March  of 
that  year  government  offered  a 
reward  of  £20,000  to  "  any  party 
or  parties  who  in  the  judgment 
of    the     Board    of    Admiralty, 
should  discover  or  effectually  re- 
lieve   any    of    the    crews ;      or 
£10,000  to  any  party  who  should 
give  such  information  as  would 
lead  to  their  relief,  or  definitely 
ascertain  their  fate.  So  late,  even, 
as  1857,  an  effort  was  made  to  in- 
duce the  government  to  "  attempt 
a   final   and  exhaustive  search  " 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
fate  of  the  expedition.    It  waa 
on  the  failure  of  this  effort  that 
Lady  Franklin  herself  undertook 
the  responsibility,  and  the  result 
has  now,  it  appears,  justified  her 
faith  and  enterprise.    It  will  be  for  the  country 
to  consider  whether  the  widow  of  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  explorer  shall  be  permitted  to  pay 
out  of  her  private  funds  for  information  so  in- 
teresting to  the  public,  and  for  which  so  large  a 
sum  as  £10,000  had  been  offered  in  the  name  of 
the  country — an  offer  which  has  never,  we  pre- 
sume, been  formally  withdrawn. 

SCREW  STEAM- YACHT  «  NORAH  CREINA/* 

In  pursuance  of  our  design  of  publishing  ac- 
curate representations  of  new  vessels  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  we  herewith  present 
an  engraving  of  a  new  English  yacht  ju6t  fin- 
ished and  named  after  the  heroine  of  one  oi 
Moore's  prettiest  songs.  This  elegant  new 
steam-yacht,  built  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Newbon  and 
Smith  for  B.  H.  Hartley,  Esq.,  has  just  been 
completed  for  sea,  and,  both  under  canvass  and 
steam,  has  proved  herself  a  fast  and  excellent 
sea-boat,  her  performances  giving  the  highest  sat- 
isfaction. In  her,  every  recent  improvement  in 
yachts  has  been  fully  carried  out,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  patent  anchor-lift, 
tbe  invention  of  her  designers,  which,  in  a  much 
smaller  space,  combines  far  greater  facilities  for 
raising  or  letting  go  the  anchor  than  is  possessed 
by  either  capstan  or  windlass.  Her  dimensions 
are  :  Length,  85  feet;  beam,  16  feet;  depth,  8ft. 
9  in. ;  tonnage,  102  16  94.  The  Norah  Creina 
was  constructed  by  Messrs.  Westwood  &  Co.,  of 
London  Yard,  Isle  of  Dogs,  and 
iurnished  by  them  with  direct- 
acting  engines,  designed  by  Mr. 
Harrington,  of  sixteen  nominal 
horse  power.  Tbe  introduction 
of  steam  into  private  yachting  is 
quite  a  modern  idea,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  be  carried  out  ex- 
tensively by*our  wealthy  country- 
men, for  even  an  American  pleas- 
nre-seeker  likes  to  be  able  to  "go 
ahead "  at  all  times,  and  to  he 
measurably  independent  of  wind 
and  tide. 
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SWIMMING. 

We  have  proposed  every  child 
— and  not  only  every  boy — as  a 
swimming  pupil,  because  the  main 
reasons  for  anybody's  being  able 
to  swim  are  good  for  everybody. 
English  women  have  four  limbs, 
and  live  in  an  island,  and  make 
voyages,  and  practise  sea  bathing, 
and  need  exercise  in  the  water  at 
school  and  at  home,  and  go  out 
in  boats — in  short,  run  the  uni- 
versal risks  in  regard  to  water ; 
and,  therefore,  they  have  a  claim 
to  be  taught  to  swim.  At  the 
time  when  the  great  school  was 
kept  away  from  the  river,  because 
a  boy  had  been  drowned,  a  sensi- 
ble and  wealthy  .Quaker  gentle- 
man built  a  bathing- house  for  his 
young  daughters  on  a  mere  in  his 
grounds,  which  was  sufficiently 
fenced  with  reeds  to  secure  priva- 
cy ;  and  the  girls  learned  to 
swim.  In  the  sea  they  could  all 
go  through  the  exercises  as  South 
Sea  women  do.  Their  frames, 
health  and  safety  were  improved, 
;here  was  not  a  Bhadow  of 
jection  to  be  set  off  on  the 
Bide  — Once  a  Week. 
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CATTLE  ON  THE  FRONTIERS  OF  MONTENEGRO. 


CATTLE  AT  MONTENEGRO. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  from  a  spirit- 
ed and  authentic  sketch,  representing  the  Btrange- 
lookmg  cattle  on  the  frontiers  of  Montenegro, 
with  the  herdsmen  ia  attendance.  One  particu- 
lar breed  of  their  cowb  is  distinguished  by  the 
enormous  horns  which  are  by  no  means  exagger- 
ated in  the  picture  before  us.  Montenegro  is  sit- 
uated on  the  confines  of  European  Turkey,  and 
is  bounded  by  Austria,  Herzegovina,  Bosnia  and 
a  part  of  Albania.  Its  Slavic  name  i6  Czerna- 
gora,  in  Turkish,  Kara-dag  (Black  mountain) 
and  was  given  it  from  the  aspect  formerly  pre- 
sented by  its  vast  forests  of  larches  and  firs.  The 
territory  is  divided  into  five  nafiies  or  provinces, 
and  into  several  berdas,  or  districts.  The  history 
of  the  Montenegrins  is  as  dramatic  as  it  is  va- 
ried. After  having  been  successively  subjected 
to  the  domination  of  the  Romans,  the  Goths, 
Sclaves  and  Greeks,  the  kings  of  Serviaand  sev- 
eral princes  of  the  great  and  ancient  family  of 
the  Balchitchi,  they  became  Venetians,  to  avoid 
paying  homage  to  the  Turks  with  whom  they 
were  perpetually  at  war,  and  adopted  for  the 
game  reason  the  Greek  worship.  In  the  begin- 
ning their  rulers  were  a  civil  and  an  ecclesiastic 
governor.  But  as  the  narrowness  of  their  finan- 
cial resources  counselled  economy,  they  united 
the  two  authorities  in  the  person  of  aVladika. 
The  Vladika  was  therefore  at  once  their  spiritu- 
al and  temporal  chief;  their  bishop  and  their 
general.  Prince  Danilo,  on  his  accession,  modi- 
fied this  state  of  things,  while  maintaining  the 
prerogatives  attached  to  his  dignity.  He  freed 
hinwelf  from   the  obligation  of  taking  orders, 


sought  the  hand  of  a  charming  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Trieste,  mar- 
ried her,  and  installed  himself  at  Cettigne,  the 
capitul,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  at  Montenegro. 
Under  the  direction  of  the  prince,  the  Montene- 
grins are  governed — in  the  berdas,  by  indepen- 
dent chiefs  ;  in  the  nakies,  by  sndns,  or  captains, 
and  by  knes  or  mayors.  Their  government  is 
military,  and  yet  they  do  not  possess  what  might 
be  termed  a  regular  army.  Of  a  population  of 
120,000  sonls,  some  20,000  men  are  at  any  mo- 
ment ready  to  take  the  field.  The  Montenegrins 
are  born  soldiers,  live  with  the  cartridge  in  their 
teeth,  and  die  with  their  hands  on  the  stocks  of 
their  long  Albanian  guns,  that  is  to  say,  very 
rarely  in  their  beds.  At  the  cry  "  Brate,  fcto  test 
vetiaz  (  Brothers,  who  will  fight)  V  raised  by 
the  heralds,  and  signifying  that  the  country 
claims  their  help,  they  are  armed  and  equipped 
instantly.  Besides  their  guns,  which  they  use 
with  terrible  effect,  Andjaro  pistols  andKandjiar 
kDives  are  their  constant  companions.  They 
sometimes  use  pieces  of  artillery,  but  being  ex- 
cellent marksmen,  they  prefer  muskets.  "  I  fur- 
nish them  with  powder,  said  the  late  Vladika ; 
"  as  for  arms,  when  they  have  none,  they  take 
them  from  the  enemy."  Both  men  and  women 
are  generally  of  a  lofty  stature,  well-made,  alert, 
vigorous,  sober  and  hardy,  but  wild,  sanguinary 
and  vindictive.  The  Corsican  vendetta  does  not 
equal  theirs,  and  in  the  ardor  of  battle,  nothing 
checks  their  fury.  If  a  Turk  falls  under  their  arm, 
they  cut  off"  his  head,  ears  and  nose,  and  lay 
these  bloody  trophies  at  the  feet  of  their  serdas. 
So,  when  one  of  their  own   men  falls   mortally 


wounded,  they  sign  him  with  the  cross,  and  then 
behead  him,  to  spare  him  the  horror  of  falling 
alive  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  enemies.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  see  fleshless  skulls  grinning  from 
pike-heads  at  the  entrance  of  their  villages.  But 
they  redeem  this  blood-thirstiness  by  rare  moral 
qualities,  by  excessive  probity  and  a  great  res- 
pect for  their  plighted  faith.  They  are  moreover 
very  hospitable.  Montenegro,  composed  of  lofty 
mountains,  either  naked  or  wooded,  of  fertile 
villages  and  rivers  studded  with  fish,  has  neither 
agriculture,  commerce  nor  manufactures.  And 
yet  it  might  have  all :  their  temperate  climate 
would  assist  it  greatly.  Shepherds  and  herds- 
men, the  Montenegrins  consume  almost  all  their 
wine  and  grain.  They  have  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, but  these  practitioners,  like  the  modern 
Arab  doctors,  go  through  no  special  course  of 
study.  What  they  know  they  have  learned  from 
tradition.  Instinct  and  necessity  make  them  in- 
genious and  adroit.  You  also  find  among  them 
sorcerers  claiming  an  occult  power,  in  which  they 
implicitly  believe.  For  amusement  and  health, 
they  cultivate  gymnastic  exercises  in  which  the^ 
excel,  and  their  dances  are  quite  original.  They 
compose  poetry  after  the  style  of  Ossian  and 
Homer.  Frond  of  their  annals,  as  the  records 
of  their  valor,  history  is  confided  to  their  bards 
and  becomes  a  part  of  the  songs  of  its  people, 
which  are  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  Oriental  gravity  or  excitement. 
The  Vladika  Peter  II.  was  a  great  poet  and  his- 
torian. Such  are  these  rude  mountaineers.  The 
only  manufacture  they  have  is  that  of  gunpow- 
der, a  necessity  of  their  warlike  existence. 


TRAVELLING  IN  CHINA. 

Our  engraving  represents  the  pasBage  of  a 
stream  in  the  interior  of  China,  by  fording,  the 
Chinese  guides  condescending  to  carry  the  "  out- 
side barbarians  "  on  their  backs.  These  same 
outside  barbarians  may  prove,  by-and-by,  as 
heavy  a  load  for  these  poor  Celestials,  as  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain  was  to  Sinhad  the  sailor. 
Recents  events,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
Celestials  are  not  disposed  to  surrender  so  easily 
to  European  assumption,  and  they  certainly  ex- 
hibited on  the  Pei-ho  a  valor  which  no  one  e.ver 
thought  of  attributing  to  the  so-called  Chinese 
braves.  The  fatal  fire  of  their  forts  was  well- 
kept  up,  and  their  heavy  guns  were  served  with 
a  promptitude  and  precision  altogether  without 
a  parallel  in  Chinese  military  annals.  Vain, 
however,  will  this  effort  prove.  Its  success  may 
stimulate  them  to  a  protracted  resistance,  but 
they  must  ultimately  submit  to  England  and 
France  combined,  and  pay  by  heavy  losses,  for 
their  temporary  triumph. 

BOY-LOVE. 

The  passion  of  love  in  boys  bears  about  the 
same  relation  to  genuine  love  that  green  fruit 
does  to  ripe.  Women  of  a  little  experience  soon 
learn  that  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  trust  boys  with 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts,  as  they  are  apt  both  to 
misinterpret  and  to  misrepresent  any  little  free- 
dom of  manners.  At  this  period,  the  imagina- 
tion is  morbid  from  weakness  and  inexperience  : 
and  a  proneness  to  boast  of  what  their  vanity 
construes  into  adcances  on  the  part  of  ladies,  is 
among  the  ill  consequences  of  flirting  with  boys. 


TRAVELLING   INLAND   IN   CHIN4. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

P.  P.,  Lowell,  Mass. — The  welt-known  game  of  blind 
man's  buff  haa  an  historical  origin.  It  J3  founded  on 
the  desperate  courage  of  a  French  knight,  who,  in  an 
eocounter  with  his  enemy,  received  wonnds  which  de- 
prived him  of  Bight,  but  which  did  not  subdne  his 
valor.  He  continued  the  combat  with  increased  fury, 
and  striking  at  random,  soon  inflicted  a  mortal  injury 
on  his  opponent.  In  order  to  perpetuate  his  bravery, 
an  annual  tournament  of  military  games  was  instituted 
to  represent  the  last  combat  in  which  the  principal 
actor  had  his  eyes  bandaged.  lie  was  either  chosen  by 
the  king  or  by  lot  from  among  the  most  noble  of  the 
peers. 

"  F.  C,"  Marblehead  — The  nautilus  is  a  marine  animal 
whose  shell  consists  of  one  spiral  valve  divided  into 
several  apartments  by  partitions.  When  it  sails  it  ex- 
tends two  of  its  arms,  and  between  these  supports  a 
membrane,  which  serves  as  a  sail.  With  two  other 
aron  it  rows  or  steers.  This  curious  animal  is  sup- 
posed to  have  suggested  to  mankind  the  first  idea  of 
Bailing-vessels. 

"Icarus." — The  armadillo  is  a  quadruped  peculiar  to 
Bouth  America,  and  is  called  by  zoologists  dasypus 
This  animal  is  covered  with  a  hard,  bony  shell,  divided 
into  movable  belts,  excepting  on  the  forehead,  shoul- 
ders and  haunches,  where  the  shell  is  not  movable. 
The  belts  are  connected  by  a  membrane,  which  enables 
the  animal  to  roll  itself  up  like  a  hedgehog.  It  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  where  it  remains  during  the  day.  and 
Beldom  appears  abroad  except  at  night.  The  armadillo 
varies  in  size,  the  largest  being  about  three  Jeet  long, 
without  tbe  tail.  It  is  an  inoffensive  animal,  and 
when  attacked  rolls  itself  up  into  a  ball,  presenting  its 
armor,  on  every  side,  to  tbe  assailant. 

tl  Yankee  Boy." — Belgium  was  uoited  to  France  in  1796 ; 
but  at  the  peace  in  1814  it  was  separated  from  France 
and  united  to  Holland,  the  two  countries  forming  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1  —  ■' J  ■  the  revolution 
in  Belgium  occurred,  when  it  separated  from  Holland, 
and  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  chosen  king. 

T.  O'N.,  Concord,  N.  H. —  The  landing-place  known  as 
Queen's  Ferry,  on  the  Frith  of  the  Forth,  Scotland, 
gained  its  title  in  the  followiog  munner :  When  the 
Saxon  Prince  Edgar  Atheting  lied  from  the  court  of 
Willium  the  Conqueror,  taking  with  bjm  his  mother 
and  two  sisters,  with  the  iuteotion  of  seeking  refuge  in 
Hungary,  they  were  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  the 
Scottish  coast.  Malcolm,  the  son  of  that  Duncan 
whose  name  is  immortalized  in  Shakspearc,  married 
one  of  the  princesses,  and  hence  the  landing-place  was 
called  ever  after  the  Queen's  Ferry." 


A  BIT  OF  STREET-TALK. 

We  arc  in  Washington  Street,  and  taking  an 
observation,  find  ourself  in  the  latitude  of  the 
Boston  Theatre.  One  needs  a  striking  landmark 
to  ascertain  his  position  in  our  town,  for  capital- 
ists and  architects  are  making  as  constant  changes 
about  us  as  scene-shifcers  in  a  spectacle  piece. 
You  see  we  have  borrowed  an  illustration  from 
the  stage,  being  infected  by  the  neighborhood. 
Have  they  not  pulled  down  the  Melodeon,  and 
are  they  not  building  up  a  new  structure  in  its 
stead?  "  Apericntly,"  as  Mrs.  Gamp  says. 
Yet  we  had  some  associations  which  this  clatter 
of  bricks  and  mortar  has  disturbed,  and  no  one 
has  asked  our  leave  to  intrude  on  our  fairy-land. 
The  Melodeon  was  classic  ground  once.  There 
"Norway's  Bwaying  pine,"  the  Bul-bulofthe 
bow,  convinced  admiring  audiences  that  Mrs. 
Child  had  not  proved  her  insanity  in  the  columns 
of  the  Boston  Courier.  There  his  mournful  fan- 
tasies, melting  the  catgut  to  strains  ot  pity, 
proved  that  the  "domesticated  tiger-kin"  (see 
Bulwer's  Caxtons)  have  "bowels  of  compassion." 
There  Arditi  and  Bottesini,  and  Vieux  Temps 
and  Artot,  following  in  the  same  path,  aspired 
to  rival  the  Norwegian  Paganini  with  the  same 
materials.  There  too  that  delicious  little  syren 
Castellan,  whose  fame  had  travelled  from  west 
to  east,  whose  notes  have  made  the  tour  of  the 
globe,  like  the  roll  of  the  British  drum,  now 
heard  in  the  city  of  the  Aztecs,  and  now  in  the 
capital  of  the  czars,  poured  forth  her  sweetest 
melodies  to  ears  as  enraptured  with  her  music, 
as  all  hearts  were  charmed  with  the  fascination 
of  her  delicate  and  feminine  smile.  Fortunately 
a  souvenir  of  her  beauty  remains  in  the  shape  of 
a  miniature-portrait  which  the  poet-painter  Read 
dashed  off  in  one  of  his  happiest  moments  of  in- 
spiration. Here  too  we  had  a  touch  of  the 
"  Pico-tricity  "  which  was  wont  to  electrify  Wil- 
lis. The  memory  fails  to  recall  all  the  illustra- 
tions which  have  graced  the  Melodeon — but  we 
are  sure  that  Caradori  Allan  and  Cinti  Damo- 
reau  were  among  the  number.  There,  too,  that 
great  and  queer  creature,  De  Meyer,  fought  his 
furious  battles  with  his  piano,  coming  off  victo- 
rious. Who  that  heard  it  can  forget  the  Marche 
Marocaine  ?  Nor  can  we  pass  by  the  triumphs 
of  the  Steytrmarkische  band  whose  bewildering 
waltzes  and  gallopades  carried  back  the  traveller 
to  the  baumgarten  of  Vienna,  or  the  Bals  Ma- 
bille  of  Pari3. 

On  this  site  stood  the  Lion  Theatre  some 
twenty  years  ago,  where  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 


ground  and  lofty  tumblings,  gymnastics  and 
equestrianism  were  all  presented  to  the  "  patron- 
age of  a  liberal  and  discerning  public,"  the  same 
night.  The  stage  company  was  excellent,  com- 
prising such  performers  as  Dan  Reed  {since 
dead),  Ingersoll  (ditto),  Harrison  and  his  pretty 
wife,  and  others.  Mrs.  Louisa  Howard  was  the 
star  of  the  ring,  though  just  beginning  to  ride. 
Camels,  elephants,  lions  and  tigers  were  occa- 
sionally introduced  here  to  swell  the  attractions. 
This  quarter  seems  to  be  the  fountain-head  of 
music,  piano  forte  establishments  prevailing. 
Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  another  sort  of 
music  was  heard  here,  for  some  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  were  quartered  hereabouts,  and  the  re- 
veillee  and  the  tattoo  of  the  regimental  bands 
roused  the  echoes  of  the  then  Newbury  Street. 
But  a  truce  to  these  reminiscences  and  shadows 
of  the  past. 

,  -».—  * 

THE  SALT  OF  THE  SEA. 

Dumas  tells  a  pleasant  story  in  his  "  Corri- 
cole,"  illustrating  the  ignorance  of  some  Italian 
noblemen  he  met  "  once  upon  a  time  :"  A  dis- 
cussion was  held,  the  Marquis  Arditi  acting  as 
moderator,  upon  the  causes  of  the  saltness  of  the 
sea.  A  certain  Signor  Perelli  asked  leave  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting.  The  permission  was  ac- 
corded. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  said  Signor  Perelli,  "  that 
you  are  all  wide  of  the  mark.  The  cause  to  me 
is  perfectly  clear,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
state  it." 

"Hear  !  hear  him  !" 

"  Allow  me,  then,  to  ask  a  single  question." 

"  Certainly,  Signor  Perelli." 

"  Where  are  the  salt  herrings  caught  V 

"In  the  sea,"  was  the  unanimous  response. 

"  Very  well,"  resumed  Signor  Perelli.  "  Does 
not  natural  history  inform  us  that  this  is  distribu- 
ted through  nearly  every  part  of  the  ocean  and 
in  vast  quantities  V 

"  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it,  Signor  Perelli." 

"Very  well,  then,"  continued  Signor  Perelli, 
"  what  need  of  further  inquiry  V 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  Marquis  Arditi. 
"  It  is  the  salt  herrings  which  salt  the  sea." 

And  the  discovery  was  duly  entered  on  the 
records  of  the  learned  society  over  which  the 
Marquis  Arditi  presided  with  so  much  dignity, 
and  the  next  day,  the  corresponding-secretary 
sent  it  forth  to  all  the  other  learned  societies  on 
the  face  of  the  globe. 

1  *■—  » 

TRIPOLI  FOR  POLISHING  METAL  WORK. 

There  is  found  in  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  a  deposit 
of  silicious  or  flinty  character,  which  occupies  a 
surface  of  great  extent — probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  lake — and  forms  slaty  layers  of  fourteen 
feet  in  thickness.  This  bed  supplies  the  tripoli 
used  by  artizans  in  metal  for  polishing  their 
work,  and  also  the  fine  sand  employed  to  form 
moulds  for  casting  small  articles  in  Berlin  iron. 
For  these  purposes  the  consumption  of  the  article 
in  Berlin  alone  is  not  less  than  from  fifty  to  sixty 
hundred  weight  yearly.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  sheaths  or  coverings  of  a  kind 
of  animalcule,  which  has  the  power  of  separating 
flinty  matter  from  the  water  in  which  it  dwells, 
and  of  producing  out  of  this  a  sort  of  case  anal- 
ogous to  the  shell  of  a  crab  or  lobster.  The 
length  of  one  of  these  is  about  the  1  3500  of  an 
inch ;  and  it  is  hence  calculated  that  about 
twenty-three  millions  of  them  are  contained  in  a 
cubic  line  of  the  sand,  and  forty-one  millions  in 
a  cubic  inch. 

A  stray  Partridge. — The  Providence  Jour- 
nal reports  that  a  partridge  flew  through  the  par- 
lor window  of  a  gentleman  who  resides  upon  one 
of  the  most  thickly-settled  streets  of  that  city. 
The  adventurous  bird  was  uninjured  by  his  dar- 
ing feat,  and  was  kindly  restored  to  his  more 
congenial  home  in  the  woods. 

1     ■»»«»     > 

Silver  Cradle. — The  corporation  of  Lim- 
erick have  presented  a  silver  cradle  to  the  lady 
of  the  mayor,  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
son  and  heir  during  her  husband's  last  year  of 
office. 

Queer  Marriage. — A  singular  marriage  re- 
cently took  place  in  Dudley,  England,  the  bride 
being  82,  and  the  bridegroom  (her  fourteenth 
husband)  60. 

Eating  Snails — A  million  and  a  half  of 
snails  are  eaten  eve'  ~con  in  the  French  capi- 
tal.    In  Dijon  thev  -=nts  a  hundred. 


TURKISH  CONSPIRACY. 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  a  conspira- 
cy to  assassinate  the  sultan  first  got  abroad  in 
Constantinople,  there  was  a  prevalent  notion  that 
a  massacre  of  the  Christian  population  was  in- 
cluded in  the  programme.  It  is,  however,  al- 
leged- by  the  prisoners — and  the  ministers  have 
endorsed  the  assertion — that  no  harm  to  the 
Christians  was  intended.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that 
some  officers  in  command  of  troops  in  the  Chris- 
tian quarters  of  the  town  had  been  secured  by 
the  conspirators,  for  the  express  purpose  of  main- 
taining order  in  those  quarters  in  any  event. 
Among  those  most  deeply  compromised,  was 
Djafer  Pasha.  He  was  arrested  at  his  house  in 
Stamboul,  and  placed  in  a  caique  by  the  officers 
who  had  charge  of  him  for  conveyance  to  Kou- 
leli.  On  his  way  thither,  at  a  point  where  the 
current  is  strongest,  he  made  a  plunge  into  the 
water  and  went  down.  His  body  had  not  been 
found.  He  was  known  to  many  Englishmen,  as 
Djafer  Dem,  of  Albania,  where  his  family  are 
possessed  of  large  estates,  and  at  whose  house 
many  sportsmen  from  Corfu  have  found  a  wel- 
come. Hussien  Pasha,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Turkish  troops  at  Kars,  during  the 
war,  is  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the 
plot.  He  is,  or  rather  was  when  last  heard  of, 
atjanima.  A  letter  of  September  2lst  says: 
"  It  is,  of  course,  premature  at  present  to  say 
what  will  be  the  fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment. There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  a  con- 
siderable number  have  been  quietly  put  out  of  the 
way."  The  conspirators  intended  to  surround 
the  sultan  in  the  street,  to  upbraid  him  with  the 
abuses  of  bis  administration,  and  to  require  his 
abdication  in  favor  of  a  more  worthy  successor. 


THE  USE  OF  FANS. 

Fans  have  become,  in  many  countries,  a  neces- 
sary appendage  of  the  toilet.  The  nse  of  them 
was  first  discovered  in  the  East,  where  the  heat 
suggested  their  utility.  In  the  Greek  Church,  a 
fan  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  deacons,  in  the 
ceremony  of  their  ordination,  in  allusion  to  a 
part  of  their  office  in  that  church,  which  is  to 
keep  the  flies  off  the  priests  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  sacrament.  In  Japan,  where  neither 
men  nor  women  wear  hats,  except  as  a  protection 
against  rain,  a  fan  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  or 
the  girdle  of  every  inhabitant.  Visitors  receive 
dainties  offered  them  upon  their  fans  ;  the  beggar, 
imploring  charity,  holds  out  his  fan  for  the  alms 
his  prayers  may  obtain.  In  England,  this  seem- 
ingly indispensable  article  was  almost  unknown 
till  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  During  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  they  became  pretty  generally  used. 
At  the  present  day,  they  are  in  universal 
requisition. 

The  "Atlantic  Monthly." — We  are  grat- 
ified to  announce  that  this  favorite  serial  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  the  well  known  and  long  established  Bos- 
ton publishing  house.  With  them,  the  peculiar 
individuality  of  the  Magazine  will  be  strictly  pre- 
served, and  its  high  literary  character  main- 
tained ;  indeed,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  have 
long  been  the  publishers  of  the  poets  and  authors 
who  have  imparted  such  eclat  to  the  "  Atlantic," 
and  the  work  could  not  have  become  the  proper- 
ty of  any  other  house  so  well  fitted  to  sustain  its 
acknowledged  excellence. 


Making  "Rome  howl." — A  fire-engine 
worth  $700,  belonging  to  the  village  of  Rome 
has  been  sold  by  the  sheriff,  to  satisfy  a  claim 
arising  out  of  the  Ogsdensburgh,  Clayton  and 
Rome  railroad  delusion,  in  which  the  people  of 
Rome  invested  heavily  a  few  years  since.  The 
engine  brought  but  ©200. 

Taming  Oxen. — At  the  New  York  State 
Fair,  there  was  a  perfect  Rarey  of  an  ox-tamer, 
who  practises  breaking  steers  for  farmers,  never 
treats  them  inhumanly,  but  he  soon  has  them 
under  perfect  control,  and  as  bidable  as  well- 
trained  children. 

More  Ballooning. — Mr.  Low,  a  confident 
and  full-fledged  aeronaut,  is  getting  ready  to 
start  from  New  York  city,  on  a  voyage  across 
the  Atlantic.  His  balloon  requires  725,000  cu- 
bic feet  of  gas  to  expand  and  fill  it. 

Fruit. — Nothing  pays  better  than  to  raise 
pears  and  apples.  Little  investment  of  money 
is  required,  and  very  little  labor;  while  the  re- 
turn is  always  sure  and  profitable. 

Expansive. — A  thimbleful  of  powder  will 
split  a  rock  four  feet  square. 


THE  LONGEVITY  OF  HORSES. 

If  the  term  of  a  horse's  life  in  his  natural  wild 
state  may  be  fixed  between  thirty  and  forty  years, 
very  few  of  these  animals  reach,  in  a  domestica- 
ted state,  the  natural  limit  of  their  existence.  The 
labor  exacted  of  them,  too  often  excessive  and 
almost  always  premature,  and  a  diet  which  ex- 
cites their  ardor  and  consumes  their  blood,  com- 
bine, in  a  majority  of  cases,  to  fuin  them  at  an 
early  day,  and  unhappily  in  proportion  to  their 
loss  of  agility  and  strength.  Yet  there  are  some 
horses  well-trained,  that  have  reached  a  very  ad- 
vanced age.  Atheneus  and  Pliny  speak  of  hors- 
es past  their  sixtieth  year,  and  very  comparatively 
modern  writers  recount  the  achievements  of  hors- 
es of  seventy  and  even  eighty.  In  Frascati's 
stud,  near  Metz,  in  France,  there  was  a  horse 
who  was  not  past  labor  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
years;  a  horse  belonging  to  an  official  of  the 
same  town  lived  to  forty-three,  and  Cerf  Bebe', 
who  died  at  Versailles,  in  1830,  was  forty-two. 
We  recently  saw  in  a  French  agricultural  jour- 
nal an  account  of  a  horse  that  died  recently  at 
the  Chateau  d'Origny,  near  Roanne,  at  forty- 
five.  He  was  purchased  by  Count  de  Foudras, 
in  1S21  .being  then  seven  years  old.  He  worked 
for  forty  years,  and  though  no  service  was 
required  of  him  for  the  last  five  years,  it  was  not 
because  his  strength  and  spirit  had  failed,  but 
because  his  owner  justly  considered  that  his  long 
services  entitled  him  to  a  term  of  rest  and  ease. 
«  — »*  » 
SIZE  OF  THE  PYRAMIDS. 

A  United  States  naval  chaplain,  who  has  re- 
cently visited  the  grand  pyramid  of  Cheops,  in 
Egypt,  wading  in  the  deep  sand  fourteen  hun- 
dred feet  before  he  had  passed  one  of  its  sides, 
and  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  before  he 
had  made  the  circuit,  says,  that  taking  a  hundred 
New  York  churches  of  the  ordinary  width,  and 
arranging  them  in  a  hollow  square,  twenty-five 
on  a  side,  you  would  have  scarcely  the  basement 
of  the  pyramid ;  take  another  hundred  and 
throw  in  their  material  into  the  hollow  square, 
and  it  would  not  be  full.  Pile  on  all  the  stone 
and  brick  of  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  the 
structure  would  not  be  as  high  and  solid  as  this 
greatest  work  of  man.  One  layer  of  block  was 
long  since  removed  to  Cairo  for  building  pur- 
poses, and  enough  remains  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  a  city  of  half  a  million  of  people  for 
a  century,  if  they  were  permitted  freely  to  use  it. 
«  *■—  » 

The  Dyspeptic. — There  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of  a  more  miserable  person  in  existence 
than  a  confirmed  dyspeptic.  He  suffers  fearfully 
both  in  mind  and  body;  yet  his  suffering  need 
not  be  endured  a  single  week,  for  he  can  certain- 
ly be  cured,  and  that  right  speedily,  by  the  use 
of  the  Oxygenated  Bitters,  prepared  by  S.  W. 
Fowle  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  and  for  sale  every- 
where. This  article  has  been  long  before  the  pub- 
lic, receiving  the  endorsement  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  its  name  is  a  household  word  from 
Maine  to  Mexico.  Indigestion  is  a  fearful  en- 
emy to  contend  with ;  but  we  have  the  means  of 
entirely  vanquishing  this  terrible  foe,  in"  the  use 
of  these  celebrated  and  effective  Bitters. 

Rarey  in  England. — Mr.  Rarey  has  re- 
cently completed  the  instruction  at  Aldershot, 
England,  of  his  first  batch  of  cavalry  rough-rid- 
ers, twenty  in  number.  He  pauses  at  this  point 
in  order  that  his  system  may  be  fairly  tested  for 
a  few  months  experience  of  these  men  in  their 
own  regiments.  If  that  experience  be  found  to 
bear  out  all  he  claims  for  his  method,  he  will  in- 
struct fresh  parties  of  rough-riders. 


Escape  from  Death. — De  Marbais  and  his 
wife,  whose  narrow  escape  from  a  double  trage- 
dy of  murder  and  suicide  made  a  stir  in  Cincin- 
nati some  months  ago,  are  still  in  that  city.  The 
woman  has  recovered  from  her  wounds,  and  the 
man  from  his  poison. 

Look  sharp,  Dogberries! — The  mayor  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  offers  ten  dollars  reward  for 
every  baton  taken  from  a  watchman  while 
asleep  on  duty.  They  must  keep  their  eyes  open 
tight,  now. 

«     ^m^    » 

French  Opera  House. — The  city  of  Paris 
is  to  build  the  new  opera  house  opposite  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix ;  it  is  expected  it  will  cost  between 
$600,000  and  §1,000,000. 

1-»*——» 

Books,  Books.  —  Mr.  Choate's  valuable 
library  of  7000  volumes  was  sold  in  this  city, 
last  week,  and  brought  high  prices. 
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INCIDENT  AT  A  FRENCH  THEATRE. 

Tlio  beautiful  comedy  by  Madanio  do  Girar- 
din,  called  Lajoiejhlt  peur — one  of  the  favorites 
of  the  repertoire  of  the  Franeuis—  was  being 
played,  a  few  evenings  ago,  in  ono  of  the  provin- 
cial towns,  when  the  following  incident  occurrod  : 
Ono  of  tlio  actresses,  Madame  Larmet,  had  no 
sooner  made  her  entrance  than  she  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears,  which  continued  such  a 
length  of  time  that  the  curtain  was  obliged  to  be 
lowered.  The  audience,  with  that  impetuosity 
which  characterizes  tho  French,  gnvo  vent  to  loud 
6ounds  of  disapprobation,  and  after  a  few  mo- 
ments tlio  Btage  manager  made  his  appcaranco, 
and  explained  that  tho  child  of  Madame  Larmet 
had  died  tho  afternoon  of  that  day,  and  that  if 
sho  was  obligod  to  continuo  the  performance,  sho 
begged  tho  indulgence  of  tho  atidionco.  Loud 
cries  of  "  Sho  must  not  play  "  were  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  tho  picco  was  changed.  It  may  seem 
hardhearted  in  tho  manager  not  to  have  given 
tho  part  to  another  person — if  necessary  change 
the  piece;  but  ho  iB  excusable  when  ono  takes 
into  consideration  tho  naturo  of  a  French  audi- 
ence. They  are  exacting  to  the  last  degree.  No 
actor  in  Franco  dare  interlard  any  play  with  his 
own  speeches  ;  if  such  a  thing  were  done,  so  as 
to  admit  of  no  doubt,  the  audience  would  demand 
an  apology.  This  has  occurred  often.  They 
seem  to  look  upon  the  changing  of  anything  in 
tho  programme  as  a  direct  insult  to  themselves. 
It  is  a  good  idea  in  the  long  run,  but  sometimes 
brings  about  disagreeable  scenes,  as  in  the  case 
of  Madame  Larmet. 

BUSINESS  PROSPECTS. 

People  are  prono  to  cry  "  hard  times,"  no 
matter  what  the  facts  are,  and  somo  of  these 
croakers  are  being  heard  hereabouts,  just  now. 
The  truth  is,  money  was  never  more  plenty  in 
New  England  than  it  is  to  day;  business  was 
never  better,  never  on  a  firmer  or  more  reliable 
basis,  and  people  wore  never  more  able  or  ready 
to  part  with  their  money.  Hard  times  indeed  ! 
Look  at  the  thrift  all  about  us,  observe  the  im- 
mense architectural  improvements  in  building 
in  this  city  and  vicinity,  count  the  scores  of  splen- 
did commercial  warehouses  going  np  every- 
where, behold  hundreds  of  acres  of  water  land 
being  reclaimed  and  built  upon,  see  how  artis- 
cally  and  beautifully  the  environs  of  Boston  are 
being  laid  out  and  improved  by  our  merchant 
princes.  Why,  Boston  is  alive  with  successful 
industry,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  does  capital 
find  more  ready  or  safer  investment. 

Moee  about  ihe  Bears.— The  bears  are 
committing  such  ravages  in  the  wild  parts  of 
Wisconsin  that  the  settlers  are  flying  from  their 
homes.  The  newspapers  declare  that  the  ani- 
mals no  longer  confine  their  visits  to  farmers' 
pigpens,  but  boldly  approach  their  dwellings,  and 
apply  for  admittance  at  the  kitchen  doors  and 
bedroom  windows. 

i  »»»  > 

Howard  Athen^um. — Mr.  Booth's  engage- 
ment at  this  favorite  house  has  been  an  entire 
success,  though  following  immediately  upon  that 
of  Miss  Heron,  which  was  a  positive  dramatic 
triumph.  Mr.  Davenport  is  reaping  the  golden 
harvest  which  his  liberal  and  intelligent  enter- 
prise merits. 

«    ^«  —   » 

Too  much  Gas. — In  digging  a  well  in  Bu- 
reau County,  Illinois,  a  vein  of  gas  was  struck 
which  burned  with  a  flame  fifteen  feet  above  the 
Burface  of  the  ground.  It  was  so  near  to  a  dwel- 
ling house  that  the  well  had  to  be  filled  to  save 
the  house. 

---  i   »»^  »  — 

Good  !— An  exchange  paper  says  :  "  The  best 
safety-valve  to  a  boiler  is  a  sober  engineer.  Con- 
gress may  legislate  till  doomsday,  but  as  long  as 
the  officers  carry  too  much  steam,  the  boats  will 
follow  their  example." 

<*^»  —  » 

Good  Books. — A  good  book  is  styled  by 
Milton,  "  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master- 
spirit, embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose 
to  a  life  beyond  life." 

«  ~.^--> . 

Erie  Railroad.— The  Erie  Railroad  paid 
through  its  receiver,  in  September,  $584,320,  and 
its  receipts  were  $621,138. 


Genius.— When  a  true  genius  appears  in  the 
world,  you  may  know  him  by  this  sign,  that  the 
dunces  are  all  in  confederacy  against  him. 


THE  CiALWAY    LINE. 

Sir  Cusack  Ronoy,  in  a  letter  to  tho  Irish 
papers,  says  that  it  is  tho  intention  of  the  present 
government  to  endeavor  to  set  aside  tho  contract 
with  tho  Lever  Company  for  tho  conveyance  of 
tho  American  mails  through  Ireland,  and  ho 
"  pledges  himself  to  tlio  complete  accuracy  of  tho 
Statement."  Ho  says  tho  effort  is  to  ho  made  nt 
tho  next  session  of  Parliament  by  means  of  tho 
rc-uppointmont  of  tho  committee-  on  packet  con- 
tracts of  which  Mr.  Cohden  was  chairman.  Sir 
Cusack  calls  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  to  "re- 
pel this  attempt  ut  repudiating  a  contract  which, 
if  efficiently  carried  out,  will  not  only  confer  last- 
ing benefit  upon  Ireland,  but  will  beyond  doubt 
give  to  all  Europo  and  to  all  America  tho  short- 
est, tho  quickest,  and  tho  safest  communication 
between  tho  two  continents."  Tho  Rov.  Father 
Daly  stated  at  a  mealing  in  Galwny,  tho  other 
day,  that  between  himself  and  his  family  Mr. 
Lever  had  tuken  6hares  in  tho  company  to  tho 
extent  of  X 1 7 1 ,000.  The  Messrs.  Pal  tner  of  Jar- 
row,  iron  shipbuilders,  are  making  great  progress 
in  tho  building  of  the  steamers  for  the  Atlantic 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Navigation  Company  (Gal- 
way  lino).  The  first  vessel  is  in  frame,  and  the 
engine  and  boilers  are  in  a  forward  state.  Sev- 
eral artists  are  employed  in  painting  pictures  in 
oil  for  the  saloon,  which  will  bo  amongst  tho  fin- 
est ever  designed,  and  will  accommodate  at  least 
two  hundred  first-class  passengers  at  dinner  at 
one  time.  It  is  expected  these  vessels,  for  di- 
mensions and  power,  will  surpass  any  of  their 
class,  and  will  exceed  the  guaranteed  6peed  of 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  Some  progress  has  also 
been  made  with  the  second  vessel. 

THE  YANKEE  AND  THE  CONVICT. 

One  day,  not  long  since,  relates  the  Cleveland 
Plaindealcr,  the  accommodation  train  from 
Cleveland  to  Columbus  had  a  convict  on  board, 
who  was  being  taken  by  an  officer  to  the  peniten- 
tiary at  the  last  named  place.  Tho  prisoner  was 
covered  with  a  cloak  which  concealed  from  view 
the  shackles  upon  his  wrists.  He  sat,  slightly 
bowed,  looking  very  glum,  and  probably  reflect- 
ing upon  the  rather  narrow  prospect  before  him. 
A  New  England  Yankee  on  the  train  had  his 
curiosity  particularly  excited  by  what  he  inferred 
to  be  a  considerable  weight  on  the  spirit  of  the 
convict ;  so  he  approached  him  whh  the  intent  to 
elicit,  if  possible,  such  information  as  would 
gratify  his  curiosity.  The  following  are  the 
questions  he  propounded,  and  the  answers 
thereto :  "  Goin'  ter  Klumbus  ?"  "  Yes," 
(gruffly ) .  "  Goin'  enny  further  V  "  No." 
"  Goin'  ter  stop  in  Klumbus  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Goin' 
ter  see  any  friends  there?"  "No."  "  Goin'  ter 
du  enny  kind  o'  work  there  V  "  Yes."  "  Goin' 
ter  start  bisiness  on  yer  o#n  hook  ?"  "  No." 
"  What  are  ye  goin'  there  for  ?"  "  Going  for 
seven  years."  The  Yankee's  ^curiosity  was  al- 
most satisfied. 

i  — «— * 

Cross-Firing. — The  authorities  of  Pittsburg 
have  prevented  cars  on  the  street  railways  from 
running  on  Sunday.  The  car  proprietors,  in  re- 
venge, have  prosecuted  everybody  that  goes  to 
church  in  his  carriage. 

Amusing  and  Instructive. — Read  Mr. 
Underwood's  advertisement  of  his  single  lens 
microscopes,  which  are  transportable  by  mail.  A 
microscope  for  twenty-five  cents  1  Everybody  is 
gettiDg  one  for  the  centre-table. 

Chelsea  Bridge. — A  move  is  making  to  free 
the  bridge  between  Chelsea  and  Charlestown. 
Every  avenue  leading  out  of  Boston  should  be, 
and  will  be  free  before  half  a  dozen  years  have 


Psodd  to  sat  it. — Ourownis  the  most  quiet 
and  orderly  city  in  the  United  States,  and  there 
is  one  more  fact  that  statistics  prove,  which  is 
that  it  is  also  the  most  healthy. 

Horse  Railroads. — The  Metropolitan  horse 
railroad  of  this  city  carries  5,000,000  passengers 
per  annum.  This  couldn't  be  done  by  omnibuses; 
t  would  so  fill  the  streets  as  to  impede  travel. 

<    m  ■  m     » 

Iron  Steamer. — A  fine  large  iron  steamer 
was  launched  at  South  Boston  the  other  day.   It 
is  intended  for  Chinese  coast  navigation. 
■ <  — «i  » . 

Chicago. — It  is  claimed  that  this  city  will  in 
fifty  years  exceed  New  York  in  point  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants. 


ffiffllajjtfrtjc  (ffiatijerins*. 

The  Philadelphia  COIUDJ  shows  a  population 
of  680,000;  bo  fncroaae  of  271 ,238  since  1850. 

"  Prof."  Coo,  the  balloonist,  bus  had  one  of  bin 
arms  taken  oil'  above  tho  wrist  on  account  of 
mortification. 

A  yield  of  ono  hundred  and  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  to  tho  acre  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from 
Genoa,  Carson  Valley,  California. 

Messrs.  Cheney  have  commenced  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  to  build  another  bilk  factory  of  the  sumo 
size  of  their  present  factory. 

Another  installment  of  SlO.'iuO  has  been  paid 
to  Mr.  Washington,  within  a  few  days  past, 
towards  tho  purchase  of  Mount  Vernon. 

Brownsville  has  beon  stormed  by  a  gang  of 
guerillas,  who  are  a  triHo  more  lively  and  active 
than  aro  somo  others  of  their  calling. 

Tho  citizens  of  Fall  River  have  made  an  en- 
gagement with  tho  Amoskcug  Manufacturing 
Company  for  one  of  their  steam  fire  engines. 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  New  York, 
among  the  Hebrews,  for  tho  formation  of  a 
Board  of  Representatives  of  tho  Jews  in  tho 
United  States. 

At  Columbus,  S.  C,  George  Patten,  con- 
victed of  gaming,  has  been  sentenced  to  one 
year  and  three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
$1000  fine. 

Tho  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  has  just 
reached  his  eighty-fourth  year.  Ho  is  in  good 
health,  and  lately  spent  a  day  with  an  old  college 
classmate  in  New  York. 

Tho  Grand  Jury  of  Chittenden  County  have 
indicted  tho  Vermont  State  Agricultural  Society 
as  a  nuisance.  Tho  ground  of  the  indictment  is 
that  said  society  has  violated  the  law  against 
horse  racing. 

Tho  servant  girls  in  New  York  city  have 
struck  for  higher  wages — they  want  $10  a 
month.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  it  is  in 
consequence  of  assessments  for  the  new  Fourth 
Avenue  Cathedral. 

The  world  could  not  get  along  without  old 
North  Carolina.  Her  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine 
are  used  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The 
amount   shipped   to   England  during  the  year 

1858  is  valued  at  $2,176,870. 

Four  splendid  English  bulls  and  heifers  of 
the  pure  Durham  short-horn  breed,  were  lately 
shipped  for  Monte  Video.  They  are  intended 
for  a  farm  on  the  Rio  Plata,  to  make  a  cross  with 
the  native  breed. 

Mr.  Hart,  the  sculptor,  has  finished  the  statue 
of  Henry  Clay,  ordered  by  the  "Ladies'  Clay 
Statue  Association"  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  to  be 
inaugurated  on  the  12th  of  April  next,  the  82d 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Clay's  birthday. 

The  valuation  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  present  year  is  $17,996,123,  which  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  $4,500,000  compared  with  the 
year  previous.  The  total  valuation  (real  and 
personal)  this  year  is  $83,777,075. 

Tho  new  dome  of  the  St.  Louis  Court  House 
has  been  declared  by  two  competent  architects  to 
be  unsafe,  and  ready  to  fall  at  any  moment.  It 
will  have  to  be  taken  down,  and  another  built, 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $30,000. 

A  comparative  statement  of  the  wheat  inspec- 
tions in  the  State  of  Virginia  during  the  past 
quarter,  ending  Sept.  30,  and  the  same  period  of 
three  preceding  years,  shows  that  the  crop  of 

1859  is  the  largest  crop  ever  grown  in  the  State. 
The  people  of  Rockport  propose  to  build  a 

railroad  to  connect  that  town  with  the  Glouces- 
ter Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad,  and  give  due 
notice  of  their  intention  to  petition  the  legislature 
for  a  charter  for  such  purpose. 

They  say  the  greatest  punishment  you  can 
inflict  on  an  Eastern  Jew  is  to  give  him  at  once 
the  price  he  asks  for  his  goods,  for  that  he  will 
go  about  bemoaning  and  reproaching  himself  the 
whole  day  after  that  he  did  not  ask  double. 

A  man  named  Daniel  SafFord  stole  a  pair  of 
oxen  near  Detroit  last  week,  and  in  fourteen 
hours  from  the  commission  of  the  deed,  he  had 
been  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  was  on  his 
way  to  the  State  Prison,  under  a  sentence  of 
three  years. 

A  couple  of  women,  quarrelling  for  place  and 
power  in  the  fancy  needlework  department  of  the 
Canada  Provincial  Fair  at  Kingston,  recently 
came  near  breaking  up  the  show — the  husband 
of  one  of  them  removing  his  articles  from  exhibi- 
tion, thus  taking  away  the  most  of  the  mechani- 
cal department. 

The  volcano  at  Maui,  Sandwich  Islands,  was 
not  so  active  at  last  accounts.  The  lava  stream 
has  cooled,  so  that  horses  cross  without  diffi- 
culty. A  long  point  has  been  formed,  running 
out  into  the  sea  at  Kiholo,  with  a  depth  of  water 
at  the  outer  edge  of  sixty-three  fathoms,  and  the 
liquid  rock  is  still  dropping  out  seaward. 

Constantinople  journals  recently  stated  that 
a  dreadful  fire  had  destroyed  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand houses  in  the  Turkish  capital.  It  broke 
out  in  the  Quarter  of  Hass  Keni,  built  like  an 
amphitheatre,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  inhabited 
by  30,000  Jews,  and  the  houses  being  of  wood, 
the  flames  spread  with  the  most  fearful  rapidity. 

In  the  year  1792  Daniel  Rowell,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Western  Virginia,  being  pursued  by 
Indians,  hid  his  gun  under  a  red  oak  log  to  facil- 
itate his  escape.  Recently  one  of  his  descen- 
dants found  the  gun,  near  the  Kanawha,  after  a 
lapse  of  sixty-six  years.  The  barrel  was  not 
materially  injured,  the  trigger  whole,  the  springs 
in  the  proper  place. 


g>ani>0  of  (ffiolH. 

Taste  is  the  mind's  tact. — De  Boufflcrs. 

. .  .  Marriage  ought  always  to  bo  a  question 
not  of  necessity,  but  choice. — Miss  Mulock. 

....  It  is  in  learning  music  that  many  youth- 
ful hearts  learn  love. — Iticurd. 

Wisdom  no  moro  consists  in  science  than 

happiness  in  wealth. — De  Boujjlers. 

Love  has  no  age,  as  it  is  always  renew- 
ing itself. — Pascal. 

....  Silence  has  been  given  to  lovers  to  enable 
them  to  express  their  thoughts  tho  better. 
— Dry  den. 

....  Wo  must  write  tho  promises  of  women 
on  the  hreuth,  on  tho  wind,  on  the  surfaces  of 
shadows.—  Catullus. 

Oaths  are   the   counterfeit  money  with 

which  wo  pay  tho  sacrifice  of  love. — Ninon  de 
VEnclos. 

Tho  woman  who  really  means  to  refuso 

you,  is  content  to  say  no;  she  who  explains, 
wishes  further  persuasion. — Alfred  de  Mussel. 

Fortunes  grant  victory  oftencr  to  rash, 

impetuous  characters  than  to  the  cold  and  cir- 
cumspect.— Machiavdli. 

We  overlook  too  much  degrees  of  merit, 

and  give  too  exclusive  an  admiration  to  the  high 
est. — Bouee. 

....  Woman  is  the  great  beauty,  the  most 
precious  jewel  taken  from  the  scripture  of  God 
for  the  ornament  and  happiness  of  man. 
—  Guyard, 

Every  man  talks  of  his  neighbor's  heart 

as  though  it  was  his  own  watch ;  a  thing  to  he 
seen  in  all  its  works,  and  abused  for  irregular 
going. — Jerrold. 

....  A  good  heart  is  the  sun  and  moon  ;  or 
rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon  ;  for  it  shines 
bright  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  its  course 
tr  u  ly . — Shakspeare. 

In  their  intercourse  with  the  world,  peo- 
ple should  not  take  words  as  so  much  genuine 
coin  of  standard  metal,  but  merely  as  counters 
that  people  play  with. — Jerrold. 

To  great  force  of  intellect  there  is  often 

added  a  greater  pride  that  impairs  i(s  influence. 
This  offends  more  than  the  other  pleases.  Such 
an  one,  it  may  be  said,  carries  a  great  many  guns, 
but  all  of  them  spiked. — Bovee. 

....  Either  we  grow  wiser  as  we  grow  older, 
or  there  is  no  growth  at  all.  Either  we  advance 
as  we  walk,  or  we  cannot  well  be  said  to  stand. 
Humanity  is  progress,  or  it  is  nothing. —  W.  G. 
Simms. 

Jofter's  iSuirgct. 

When  is  a  fish  like  a  bird1?  When  it  is  a 
perch. 

Why  is  the  Mediterranean  the  dirtiest  of  seas  ? 
Because  it  is  least  tide-y. 

Alas  !  many  an  enamored  pair  have  courted  in 
poetry,  and  after  marriage  lived  in  prose. 

Upon  the  marriage  of  Miss  Wheat,  an  editor 
hoped  that  her  path  might  bejlowery. 

Isn't  it  strange  that  our  blacksmiths  are  always 
blowing  and  striking  for  wages  ? 

Political  capital  is  now  said  to  mean  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  personal  interest. 

A  breeder  of  Shanghais  says  that  one  of  his 
fowls,  when  eating  corn,  takes  one  peck  at  a 
time. 

An  architect  proposes  to  build  a  "Bachelor's 
Hall,"  which  will  differ  from  most  houses  in  hav- 
ing no  Eves. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  blunder  and 
a  wedding  ?  One  is  a  mistake,  and  the  other  a 
take  miss. 

Woman's  Mission. — To  stop  at  home  by  the 
fireside  whilst  man  goes  out  to  collect  materials 
to  make  tho  pot  boil. 

A  doctor  detained  in  court  as  a  witness  com- 
plained to  the  judge  that  if  he  was  kept  from  his 
patients  they  might  recover  in  his  absence. 

What  must  you  do  to  a  tea  table  to  make  fit  to 
eat?  Give  it  up.  Why,  take  away  the  tea  (T) 
and  it  becomes  eatable. 

Why  are  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty  yards  of  land  obtained  on  credit  like  a 
drinking  song?     Because  it's  anacre-on  tic.   ' 

To  spin  and  weave,  to  knit  and  sew,  was 
Knickerbocker  girls'  employment,  but  now  to 
dress  and  catch  a  bow  is  all  they  call  enjoyment. 

Speaking  of  an  excited  doctor,  a  contemporary 
says,  "His  face  spoke  a  thousand  emotions."' 
Why  not  draw  it  milder,  and  say  five  hundred? 

The  following  toast  was  recently  given :  "  The 
ladies — may  we  kiss  all  the  girls  we  please,  and 
please  all  the  girls  we  kiss." 

If  you  make  love  to  a  widow  who  has  a 
daughter  twenty  years  younger  than  herself, 
begin  by  declaring  that  you  thought  they  were 
sisters. 

"Ah,  Joe  !  since  you've  been  to  the  city  the 
black  ox  died  without  any  notice  whatever." 
"  Gracious  mercy !"  replied  Joe,  "how  fast  we 
are  all  passing  away  I" 

"  Well,  John,  I  am  going  East,  what  shall  I 
tell  the  folks?"  "  O,  nothing;  only  it  they  say 
anything  about  whiskers,  just  tell  them  I've  got 
some." 

Sydney  Smith,  one  day  descrihing  to  a  friend 
the  people  whom  he  met  at  a  dinner-party,  said, 
"  There  was  Hallam,  too,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
cabbage  and  contradiction." 
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THE  CRAZY  STEAMBOAT. 


ET    G.    S.     KATMOND. 


It  was  during  the  second  year  of  the  protract- 
ed straggle  in  Southern  Brazil,  which  we  of  the 
anti-law  and  order  party  persisted  in  dignifying 
with  the  name  of  revolution,  but  which,  as  yet, 
has  found  no  place  in  the  history  of  civilized 
wars*  and  which  I  am  sure  never  ought  to  ;  for 
a  more  miserable,  uncivilized  set  of  vagrants 
never  congregated  under  any  banner  since  the 
days  of  the  first  crusade. 

But  it  was  the  second  year  that  our  sufferings 
were  the  most  severe,  and  we  were  the  most  sav- 
age, both  in  oar  manners  and  personal  appear- 
ance. For,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  we  had 
worn  out  our  clothes  that  we  entered  the  service 
with,  and  spent  what  little  money  we  possessed 
at  first ;  and  as  neither  money  nor  clothing  was 
forthcoming  from  those  who  set  us  on,  it  began 
to  look  very  much  like  working  for  nothing  and 
boarding  ourselves. 

There  were  a  good  many  of  us,  who  at  6ome 
former  period  ot  our  lives  had  been  accustomed 
to  some  of  the  little  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  pertain  to  civilization ;  and  the  eternal 
warfare  which  we  were  obliged  to  wage  with  the 
long  list  of  reptiles  and  insects  inimical  to  man, 
with  which  the  climate  and  soil  of  Brazil  is 
blessed,  was  anything  but  comfortable  or  pleas- 
ant. Flies,  bugs,  ticks  and  fleas,  of  the  insect, 
and  snakes,  centipedes,  and  vampire  bats,  of  the 
reptile  species,  all  appeared  to  owe  us  foreigners 
a  particular  spite,  and  claimed  us  as  their  legit- 
imate prey. 

But  the  greatest  annoyance  of  all — the  indefa- 
tigable tormentor  of  our  lives,  during  the  first  six 
months  of  that  year,  was  a  steamboat :  a  little 
black,  uncouth  abortion  of  a  thing,  so  unlike 
everything  that  I  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of  in 
the  6hape  of  a  steamboat,  that  if  I  were  to  hunt 
the  whole  habitable  globe  over  for  a  comparison, 
I  should  fail  to  find  but  one,  and  that  woald  be 
a  little  plug  of  a  thing  that  may  be  seen  splutter- 
ing about  Boston  harbor,  with  California  painted 
on  her  wheel  Ik* use. 

Oar  tormentor  was  a  sort  of  mongrel ;  the 
materials  for  her  hull  having  been  brought  out 
from  England,  and  put  together  in  Brazil  by  a 
Biscayan ;  and  her  engine,  which  was  a  little 
high  pressure  affair,  and  had  doubtless  once  been 
"the  motive  power  of  a  Yankee  sawmill,  was  put 
into  her  by  a  Swedish  shoemaker. 

The  little  pest  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  the 
power  of  ubiquity  ;  for,  during  the  whole  of  that 
six  months,  wherever  we  fixed  our  camp  any- 
where along  the  shore  of  the  little  lakes  which 
skirt  the  coast  for  fifty  leagues,  or  upon  the  banks 
of  the  shallow,  crooked  channels  which  connect 
them,  the  Forao  was  sure  to  find  us  out,  and 
drive  us  from  our  quarters.  Sometimes  when 
we  were  enjoying  a  comfortable  snooze,  all  hands 
of  us  stretched  upon  the  ground,  sheltered  from 
the  burning  sun  by  the  green  orange  boughs,  or 
the  drapery  of  wild  vines,  our  evil  genius  would 
appear  at  mid-day,  and  the  first  notice  ot  her 
presence  would  be  a  shot  from  one  of  her  six 
guns,  which  would  come  dancing  in  among  us, 
flinging  the  sand  in  all  directions,  and  cutting 
short  our  dreams  of  glory  and  ambition  in  an  in- 
stant ;  and,  as  we  had  no  artillery,  we  had  no  al- 
ternative but  to  scatter  at  once. 

At  other  times,  when  we  were  seated  around 
our  fires  of  an  evening,  broiling  our  beef  upon 
the  points  of  our  knife,  the  sound  of  the  demon's 
scape  pipe,  with  its  everlasting  peugh — peugh — 
peugh — would  interrupt  our  culinary  operations, 
and  directly,  bang !  would  go  one  of  her  guns, 
and  her  iron  messenger  would  come  whizzing 
into  our  camp,  scattering  the  firebrands  about 
our  ears,  and  now  and  then  causing  some  poor 
fellow  to  cut  his  last  pigeon  wing. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  a  long  time,  until  at 
length  our  patience  was  entirely  exhausted ;  and 
we  met  in  solemn  council,  about  twenty  of  us, 
one  afternoon,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  argu- 
ment, pro  and  con,  we  voted  unanimously  that 
the  inferual  little  steamer  was  a  nuisance,  and  as 
such  ought  to  be  immediately  removed. 

But  the  grand  difficulty  with  us  was  to  accom- 
plish that  very  desirable  object.  A  great  many 
plans  were  proposed  and  rejected,  until  finally 
the  council  appointed  a  committee  of  three, 
whose  duty  it  would  be  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  get  rid  of  our  enemy. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  a  French  cap- 
tain, name  Letour,  a  young  English  lieutenant, 
whose  name  was  Martin,  and  myself;  and  our 
hrot  move,  after  we  had  withdrawn  from   the 


council,  was  to  appoint  Lieutenant  Martin  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Martin  proposed  that  each  one  of  us  should 
suggest  a  plan  for  destroying  or  getting  rid  of 
the  steamer,  and  then  we  would  select  the  one 
which  looked  the  most  feasible. 

Letoar  proposed  that  we  should  move  our 
camp  high  up  on  some  of  the  little  mountain 
streams  in  the  sierra,  where  the  fiend  spirit  of  the 
waters  couldn't  follow  us.  To  this  plan  we  ob- 
jected, for  the  thing  would  draw  so  little  water, 
that  she  would  go  where  a  goose  would  fetch  up  ; 
and  Martin  swore  that  wherever  there  was  a 
heavy  dew,  or  the  ground  was  any  ways  damp, 
the  blasted  thing  would  get  along  well  enough. 
My  plan  was  to  cut  stick  and  leave  the  country. 

"Leave  the  country?"  interrupted  Martin. 
"  You're  a  fool !  Why,  if  we  should  wander  to 
the  backside  of  Lapland,  we  couldn't  get  away 
from  the  cursed  thing ;  for  before  we  should  get 
comfortably  settled  in  our  new  camp,  she  would 
be  after  us  with  her  eternal  peagh — peugh — bang 
— whiz — phip — and  off  we'd  be  obliged  to  tramp 
again,  like  the  Wandering  Jew.  No,  no ;  our 
only  plan  is  to  get  hold  of  her  and  run  her  crazy. 
I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  get  hold  of  her ;  and 
after  we  have  done  this,  I'll  soon  show  you  how 
to  do  the  other  thing.  Now,  we  have  got  two 
boats  hid  away  up  the  little  creek,  which  comes 
in  just  belo"w  here,  and  each  of  these  boatB  will 
carry  ten  men.  The  day  after  to-morrow  you 
know  is  St.  John's  day,  and  the  steamer  will  be 
in  the  Rio  Grande,  where  all  hands  are  bound  to 
have  a  spree,  and  you  can  bet  they'll  all  be  most 
gloriously  fuddled  by  sundown. 

"  We  will  start  from  here  about  dark,  so  as  to 
get  down  to  the  city  in  the  neighborhood  of  mid- 
night, when  we  will  take  charge  of  the  steamer, 
toss  any  drunken  vagabonds  whom  we  may  find 
in  her  on  to  the  beach,  and  wait  until  just  at  day- 
light in  the  morning,  when  we  will  fire  up  quiet- 
ly, and  run  her  out  round  the  little  mud  island  in 
front  of  the  city,  where  we'll  play  the  very  deuce 
with  her,  run  her  crazy,  and  astonish  the  Rio 
Grandensia  with  an  extra  especial  display  of 
steamboat  gymnastics." 

Letour  and  I  decided  that  Martin's  plan  was 
a  capital  one,  and  we  all  three  started  off  at 
once  to  lay  it  before  the  council,  who,  on  hearing 
it,  voted  to  adopt  and  put  it  into  execution. 

The  two  intervening  days  passed  quietly  off, 
without  a  visit  from  our  relentless  persecutor ; 
about  sundown  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June,  wo  set  out,  twenty  of  us,  in  our 
two  boats,  on  our  errand  of  destruction. 

The  distance  from  our  camp  to  the  harbor  of 
Rio  Grande  was  about  seven  leagues ;  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  when  we  pulled  in  through  the 
narrow,  shallow  channel,  between  the  Isla  des 
Marinheiros,  and  the  low,  sandy  peninsula,  upon 
which  the  city  is  built. 

The  night  was  dark  as  Egypt,  and  we  passed 
noiselessly  alongside  the  steamer,  which  was 
moored  to  a  rude  wharf  near  the  custom-house. 
On  gaining  her  deck,  we  found  some  half  dozen 
of  her  crew  in  the  condition  that  Martin  had  pre- 
dicted, only  more  so  ;  for  they  were  so  glorious- 
ly fuddled  that  they  were  ingloriously  drunk. 
We  laid  our  insensible  enemies  carefully  out  on 
the  wharf;  and  after  posting  two  sentinels  to 
guard  against  a  surprise,  we  proceeded  to  help 
ourselves  to  wine,  and  such  eatables  as  Don  Pe- 
dro's insect  man-of-war  steamer  contained. 

The  night  passed  off  perfectly  quiet,  and  just 
as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  daylight  began  to  light 
up  the  eastern  sky,  we  got  our  prize  under  way 
aud  run  her  out  of  the  harbor.  The  confounded 
little  steamer's  peugh — peugh — as  we  passed 
down  in  front  ot  the  city,  awoke  some  of  her  of- 
ficers, who  had  partially  slept  off  the  effects  of 
the  wine  they  had  taken  the  previous  afternoon, 
and  these,  by  their  infernal  yells,  aroased  every- 
body else ;  and  by  the  time  that  we  had  hauled 
up  round  the  little  mud  island,  all  Rio  Grande 
and  their  wives,  including  a  couple  of  thousand 
blacks,  and  at  least  half  that  number  of  dogs, 
were  on  the  beach,  and  such  a  scene  of  wild  con- 
fusion as  was  there  displayed,  never  was  wit- 
nessed anywhere,  except  on  the  first  of  May  in 
the  city  of  New  York. 

As  soon  as  we  had  our  prize  in  a  position  so 
that  the  mud  island  was  between  us  and  the  city, 
we  set  to  work,  all  hands  under  the  directions  of 
of  Martin,  to  run  her  crazy. 

First,  we  loaded  all  six  of  her  guns  with  dou- 
ble blank  cartridges,  and  placed  slow  matches  of 
different  lengths  in  contact  with  the  priming. 
Next,  we  filled  her  furnaces  chock  full  of  coal, 
and  turned  a  barrel  of  tar  over  it,  in  order  to 
generate  plenty  of  steam.   This  done,  we  Bet  fire 


to  her  in  a  dozen  places  below,  and  finally  we 
unshipped  her  larboard  wheel,  and  just  as  we 
were  going  into  our  boats,  Martin  put  her  helm 
hard  a  starboard,  and  lashed  it.  All  our  ar- 
rangements being  completed,  we  tumbled  into 
our  boats,  and  pulled  along  up  the  little  mud 
island,  under  cover  of  the  tall  reeds,  until  we 
were  out  of  harm's  way,  when  we  lay  on  our  oars 
and  watched  the  fun.  In  less  than  five  minutes 
after  we  left  the  steamer,  she  commenced  her  an- 
tics, and  if  she  was  not  altogether  crazy,  as  Mar- 
tin had  predicted,  it  was  very  evident  that  her 
head  was  turned ;  for  as  her  larboard  wheel  was 
unshipped,  and  her  helm  a  starboard,  she  com- 
menced going  round  in  a  circle  at  a  furious  rate  : 
just  as  you  have  seen  a  dog,  chasing  his  own 
tail.  Our  liberal  supply  of  fuel  raised  a  tre- 
mendous head  of  steam,  and  the  little  thing  fair- 
ly yelped,  as  if  in  mortal  agony.  Dense  masses 
of  black  smoke  now  began  to  roll  up  from  every 
opening  in  her  deck,  and  presently  one  of  her 
guns  exploded  with  a  crash  like  a  thunderclap. 

The  bewitched  steamer  had  performed  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  revolutions,  when  the  flames  burst 
out  through  her  decks,  and  just  as  her  head  was 
towards  the  island,  her  wheel  ropes  were  burnt 
off,  her  helm  flew  amidships,  and  she  made  a 
dive  for  the  mud  bank,  where  the  tall  bulrushes 
grew  up  out  of  shoal  water  several  rods  from 
the  island.  In  she  went,  lathering  and  thrashing 
along  through  the  tall  reeds  and  bulrushes,  until 
she  run  her  nose  into  the  mud.  Then  commenced 
a  scene  that  was  ludicrous  beyond  description. 
She  was  now  altogether  enveloped  in  flames,  and 
the  intense  heat  in  her  hold,  having  generated  a 
tremendous  head  of  steam,  her  single  wheel  was 
whirled  aroand  like  a  buzz,  slashing  off  the  bul- 
rushes, and  tearing  up  the  mud,  like  a  dozen  bull 
alligators.  Her  little  foolish  peugh — peugh — 
was  swelled  into  a  regular  yell,  and  she  squealed, 
and  fizzed,  and  wriggled  in  the  mud,  while  her 
over  charged  guns  went  off  one  after  another  in 
quick  succession,  like  loud  peals  of  thunder. 

"  Go  it,  you  little  humbug  !"  shouted  Martin  ; 
and  at  that  moment  the  fire  reached  her  little 
magazine,  which  contained  about  seven  barrels 
of  powder.  There  was  a  deafening  crash,  as  of 
a  mighty  earthquake;  fragments  of  the  wreck 
was  flung  far  and  wide  in  all  directions,  and  our 
utmost  vengeance  was  accomplished.  After  that 
we  took  our  afternoon  naps,  and  broiled  our 
beef-steaks  in  peace. 


TEA  TRADERS  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME. 

The  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Charles- 
ton Courier,  noticing  the  death  of  Mr.  George 
Griswold,  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  that 
made  up  the  firm  of  N.  L.  &  G.  Griswold,  the 
great  tea  importers,  years  ago,  thus  calls  up  re- 
membrances of  by-gone  days:  "I  do  not  sup- 
pose twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  a  grocery  in  the  United  States  but  what  had 
tea  chests,  half  chests,  or  small  boxes  of  black 
and  green  teas  with  this  mark,  and  of  course 
their  importation.  For  years  they  owned  an 
East  Indiaman,  called  the  Panama.  Old  Nat 
Griswold,  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  I  once 
knew  well.  He  commenced  his  manhood  as  a 
blacksmith.  Such  houses  as  the  Griswolds 
owned  their  tea  ships,  loaded  them  on  their  own 
account,  sent  out  a  supercargo,  who  purchased  in 
Canton  the  return  cargo,  and  the  Griswolds  alone 
were  interested  in  the  voyage.  Hovt  &  Tom  was 
another  East  India  house  thirty  years  ago.  They 
had  a  ship  called  the  Sabine,  well  known  to 
every  tea  dealer.  Another  Canton  firm  was 
Talbot,  Olyphant  &  Co.  Olyphant  resided  in 
China.  These  houses  were  samples  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Canton  traders.  They  owned  ships 
and  cargo,  some  times  worth  half  a  million  when 
she  came  into  our  harbor  on  her  return  from 
China.  But  all  those  eminent  merchants,  in 
their  day  and  generation,  are  passing  quietly 
away,  like  George  Griswold,  to  the  tomb." 


THE   PYRAMIDS 

HOW    WERE     THEY     BUILT ! 

The  notion  of  Diodorus  that  machines  were 
not  yet  invented  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  com- 
mon sense  and  by  the  assertion  of  Herodotus. 
It  is  certainly  singular  that  the  Egyptians,  who 
have  left  behind  them  so  many  records  of  their 
customs,  should  have  omitted  every  explanation 
of  their  mode  of  raising  the  enormous  blocks 
they  used.  Some  have  imagined  incline  planes, 
without  recollecting  what  their  extent  would  be 
when  of  such  a  height  and  length  of  base  ;  and 
though  the  incline  plane  may  have  been  em- 
ployed for  some  purposes,  as  it  was  in  sieges  by 
the  Assyrians  and  others,  as  a  "  bank  "  for  run- 
ning up  the  movable  towers  against  a  perpendic- 
ular wall,  it  would  be  difficult  to  adapt  it  to  the 
sloping  faces  of  a  pyramid,  or  to  introduce  it 
into  the  interior  of  a  large  temple.  The  position 
of  these  pyramids  is  very  remarkable  in  being 
placed  so  exactly  facing  the  four  cardinal  points 
that  the  variation  of  the  compass  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  them.  This  accuracy  would  imply 
some  astronomical  knowledge  and  careful  obser- 
vations at  that  time. — Rawlinson's  Herodotus. 


INCREASE  OF  CONFLAGRATIONS. 

The  increase  of  fires  in  the  United  States  is 
alarming.  There  are  several  causes  to  which 
this  may  be  attributed,  such  as  badly  constructed 
buildings,  carelessness  of  occupants,  the  use  of 
inflammable  materials  for  lights,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  very  fact  of  the  increased 
excellence  of  fire  departments  in  all  the  large 
towns  may  produce  so  gredt  a  sense  of  security 
that  proper  care  is  not  taken  to  guard  against 
fire.  It  is  certain  that  housekeepers  and  clerks 
do  not  guard  so  carefully  against  the  devouring 
element  as  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  But  the 
great  cause  for  alarm  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter is  the  increase  of  incendiarism.  We  hardly 
settle  down  to  repose  from  one  fire  alarm  before 
the  pealing  bell  announces  another.  There  have 
been  within  a  short  time  the  conflagrations  at 
Lawrence,  at  Westboro',  at  Deer  Island,  and  at 
New  Bedford,  besides  numerous  other  smaller 
fires,  all  the  works  of  incendiaries.  And  at  the 
same  time  the  local  papers  of  nearly  all  sections 
have  been  teeming  with  accounts  of  small  fires. 
If  we  look  around  any  New  England  town  we 
find  many  squares  which  have  been  devastated 
by  fires,  now  rebuilt.  How  many  there  are  who 
have  been  ruined  or  embarrassed  seriously  by 
this  work  of  incendiarism  !  How  many  there  are 
who  have  lost  life,  health,  or  valued  memorials  in 
the  form  of  dwellings  or  articles  within  them, 
from  this  cause  !  And  all  this  in  the  face  of  the 
heavy  tax  paid  in  the  form  of  fire  insurance  and 
the  support  of  fire  departments.  The  fire  depart- 
ment costs  the  city  of  Boston  3100,000,  and  the 
money  paid  for  insurance  is  enormous.  Other 
towns  and  cities  are  in  a  similar  situation.  Now, 
this  whole  subject  imperatively  demands  atten- 
tion. It  may  be  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry 
whether  the  system  of  insurance  itself  does  not 
stimulate  incendiarism.  It  may  be  proper  to  in- 
quire whether  new  penalties  are  not  demanded 
for  arson.  At  all  events  the  subject  has  assumed 
a  position  so  alarming  that  some  movement  is 
imperatively  demanded.  We  commend  the  sub- 
ject to  the  attention  of  the  law-makers.  If  fires 
increase  for  five  years  to  come  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  five  years  past,  the  evil  will  become  most 
ruinous. — Atlas. 


PLAYING  CARDS  ORIGIN  OF  PRINTING. 

It  is  partly  to  the  use  of  playing-cards  that  we 
owe  the  invention  which  has  been  justly  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  granted  to  man- 
kind. The  first  cards  were  printed  with  the  hand. 
They  were  subsequently  made  more  rapidly  by  a 
process  called  stencilling — that  is,  by  cutting  the 
rude  forms  through  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  parch- 
ment, or  thin  metal,  which,  placed  on  the  card- 
board intended  to  receive  the  impression,  was 
brushed  over  with  ink  or  color,  which  passed 
through  the  cut  out  lines,  and  imparted  the  fig- 
ure to  the  material  beneath.  A  further  improve- 
ment was  made  by  cutting  the  figures  on  blocks 
of  wood,  and  literally  printing  them  on  the  cards. 
The  card-bloeks  are  supposed  to  have  given  the 
first  idea  of  wood  engraving.  When  people  saw 
the  effects  of  cutting  the  figureB  of  the  cards  upon 
blocks,  they  began  to  cat  figures  of  saints  on 
blocks  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  applied  the 
method  to  other  subjects,  cutting  in  like  manner 
the  few  words  of  necessary  explanation.  This 
practice  further  expanded  itself  into  what  are 
called  block-books,  consisting  of  pictorial  sub- 
jects, with  copious  explanatory  text.  Some  one 
at  length  hit  upon  the  idea  of  cutting  the  pages 
of  a  regular  book  on  so  many  blocks  of  wood, 
and  taking  impressions  on  paper  and  vellum,  in- 
stead of  writing  the  manuscript ;  and  this  plan 
was  soon  further  improved  by  cutting  letters  or 
words  on  separate  pieces  of  wood,  and  setting 
them  up  together  to  form  pages.  The  wood  was 
subsequently  superseded  by  metal.  And  thus 
originated  the  noble  art  of  printing. — Art  Journal. 
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WOMKN  OF  THE  OOED-NAIL  TRIBE. 

Tho  groap  of  singular  figures  on  thin  page  is 
scotched  from  life,  and  depicts  the  females  <>f  a 
peculiar  tribe  oi  Arabs  in  their  striking  national 

costumes.  Tho  Oiiod-Nuils  are  a  Kahariiin  tribe, 
powerful  and  nomadic,  whoso  range  comprises 
almost  nil  the  region  shunt  oil  between  tho  oasis 
of  Biskra,  Bou-Saadn  and  Lar*onat.  It  in  divided 
into  n  groat  number  of  fracdons,  ami  each, 
governed  by  a  sheik,  is  nlmost  ineosrtuntly  En 
motion  within  tho  circle  traditionally  assigned  to 
it.  Tho  wealth  of  these  nomads  consists  in 
honls  of  camels  and  (locks  of  sheop,  of  which 
they  possess  a  great  Dumber,  for  certain  obieft 
are  mentioned  who  have  furnished  several  hun- 
dred dromedaries,  each.  Tho  camel's  hair  and 
wool,  as  welt  as  tho  fabrics  woven  in  tho  tents, 
furnish  tho  tribe  with  the  means  of  procuring 
grain  and  other  nocossaries  of  life.  Liko  almost 
all  tho  nomads,  tho  Oued-Nails  have  brothers  or 
associates  established  at  certain  hamlets  of  tho 
onsos  who  take  charge  of  tho  supplies  of  grain 
and  dates.  For  themselves,  tenants  of  the  shift- 
ing tont,  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  their  prido 
nnd  pleasure.  Accustomed  to  vast  horizons,  to 
tho  free  nir,  to  a  life  full  of  unexpected  incidents 
and  activity,  they  dospiso  tho  denizens  of  towns, 
whom  they  call  "grocery-pedlars."  Especially 
do  they  vaunt  their  manner  of  existence  in  tho 
spring,  when  the  soil  is  covered  with  fragrant 


CUSTOMS  OK  THE  HEBREWS. 

This  brief  statement  of  Jewish  customs  at  tho 
close  of  life  is  of  much  interest.  The  Jews 
Imagine  that  tho  two  greatest  acts  that  can  ho 
performed  are— saying  prayers  for  a  dying  man, 
iin.l  following  him  to  his  gravo  ;  on  the  principlo 
that  ho  who  does  another  a  favor  in  different  CU> 
comstances  may  ho  selfish,  from  an  expectation 
of  its  return,  hut  that  in  those  cases  tho  motive 
must  ho  pure,  as  no  sucli  expectation  can  bo  in- 
dulged. When  a  Jew  is  dying,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing,  therefore,  for  his  friends  and  relations  to 
inform  tho  whole  neighborhood  of  tho  fact.  A 
poor  Jew,  as  well  as  a  rich  ono,  always  has,  at 
such  a  time,  two  nurses  to  attend  him  and  say 
prayors  ;  he  may  have  them  night  and  day  for 
months,  the  whole  cxpenso  of  which,  together 
with  that  of  doctors,  etc.,  is  defrayed  from  tho 
treasury  of  tho  synagogue.  Those  who  attend 
a  Jew  in  his  dying  moments  aro  well  acquainted 
with  all  tho  symptoms  of  death  ;  for,  though 
burial  takes  place  within  twenty-four  hours,  in- 
stances aro  very  raro  of  persons  being  buried 
alive.  Tho  departed  lies  on  the  same  bed  for 
ono  hour  ;  a  feather  is  put  on  his  lips  (to  be  blown 
away  if  he  should  breathe),  and,  as  it  is  reckoned 
an  honor,  tho  Jows  present  stop  during  that 
time ;  they  strip  the  corpse  and  lay  it  on  tho 
ground,  or,  in  some  cases,  carry  it  to  another 
room.     A  black  cloth  is  now  obtained  from  the 


through  the  whole.  Tho  coffins  of  tho  rich  nnd 
poor  are  made  of  four  ileal  boards,  merely  planed 
ov.r  to  prevent  splinters  running  into  tho  hands. 
Tho  shrouds  aro  generally  made  of  wool ;  hut 
somo  of  tho  moro  wealthy  aro  buried  in  fine 
linen.  Tho  Jews  have  no  walking  funerals ; 
and  no  difference  is  apparent  between  those  of 
tho  poor  and  tho  rich,  except  relatives  or  friends 
of  tho  latter  should  follow  them  in  carriages.  It 
is  by  no  moans  uncommon  for  a  corpse  to  bo 
followed  by  a  multitude,  consisting  of  from  one 
hundred  to  one  thousand  persons,  as  may  bo  fro- 
quently  witnessed,  at  tho  oast  end  of  London, 
whore  there  aro  several  Jewish  burying  grounds. 
Publicity  is  given  to  a  case  of  dissolution  in  two 
ways.  One  is  by  its  announcement  in  tho  syna- 
gogue ;  tor,  when  a  person  has  died,  tho  clerk  in 
tho  midst  of  tho  prayer  stops,  and,  with  loud 
voice,  mentions  his  name,  tho  spot  where  the 
corpse  lies,  and  the  hour  of  interment. 

The  other  is  more  remarkable.  One  of  tho 
Jows  belonging  to  the  synagogue  goes  into  the 
places  crowded  with  his  pcoplo,  having  a  copper 
money-box  in  the  Bhapc  of  a  half-gallon  cask, 
secured  by  a  lock  and  key,  with  a  niche  large 
enough  to  admit  of  a  penny  piece.  The  pecu- 
liar sound  of  the  box,  when  shaken,  intimates 
that  pome  one  is  dead,  tho  Jews  therefore  flock 
around  htm,  make  every  inquiry,  and  cast  into 
tho  box  what  they  please.     This  is  always  done 


fort  or  discomfort.  For  tho  fmt  t-even  days  a 
congregation  assembled  nighl  and  morning  ;  and 

every  morning  the  water  and  napkin  are  changed, 
under  the  idea  that  the  spirit  comes  and  purifies 
himself  with  thorn.  Every  anniversary,  too,  a 
light  must  burn  in  the  sumo  way  for  four  and 
twenty  hours  ;  n  fast  must  be  kept  for  that  timo, 
and  the  synagoguo  must  be  visited  night  und 
morning  to  say  Kodesh  (prayers)  in  its  behalf. — 
Nt:w  York  Tribune. 


LIFE. 

How  truly  docs  the  journey  of  a  single  day, 
its  changes  and  its  hours,  exhibit  the  history  of 
human  life  !  Wo  rise  up  in  glorious  frcshnesB  of 
a  spring  morning.  The  dews  of  night,  thoBe 
Bwcet  trees  of  nature,  are  hanging  from  each 
bough  in  the  refreshing  morning.  Our  hearts 
arc  beating  with  hope,  our  frames  are  buoyant 
with  health.  We  see  no  cloud,  we  fear  no 
Btorm,  and  with  our  chosen  and  beloved  com- 
panions clustering  around  us,  we  commence  our 
journey.  Stop  by  step,  the  scene  becomes  more 
lovely  ;  hour  by  hour,  our  hopes  become  brighter. 
A  few  of  our  companions  have  dropped  away, 
but  in  the  multitude  remaining,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  their  loss  is  "unfelt.  Suddenly 
we  have  entered  upon  a  new  country.  The 
dews  of  tho  morning  are  exhaled  by  the  fervor 
of  the  noonday  sun  ;  the  friends  that  started  with 


FEMALES    OF   THE   OUED-NAIL   TRIBE,   SAHARA. 


grasses,  when  the  wells  are  full  and  the  flocks  in 
good  condition.  While  the  tribe  is  filing  along 
in  its  regular  and  invariable  order,  with  the 
chiefs  baggage,  his  broad  standards,  and  the 
palanquins  of  his  women  in  front,  horsemen  are 
hunting  the  gazelle  with  greyhounds,  or  pursu- 
ing tho  chivalrous  sport  of  hawking,  with  their 
trained  thorough-bred  falcons,  and  on  these  oc- 
casions the  Arab  lovers  vie  with  each  other  in 
displays  of  horsemanship,  to  extort  from  their 
mistresses  the  intoxicating  cry  of  ouil-ouil  (bravo  ! 
well  done  !)  which  stimulates  them  to  additional 
feats.  Some  of  the  women  of  this  tribe  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  Habitually  shielded  from 
the  sun,  many  of  them  have  even  delicate  com- 
plexions, while  the  figures  of  the  youthful  are 
exceedingly  grac*ful.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  an  old  Arab  woman  looks  like  a  witch. 
We  are  sorry  to  add  that  the  prettiest  of  these 
women  are  sold  in  the  markets,  their  masters 
deriving  the  same  revenue  from  their  charms 
which  the  Circassian  chieftains  do.  The  men  of 
the  tribe  are  graceful,  well- formed,  and,  of  course, 
splendid  riders.  They  use  very  severe  bits, 
capable  of  throwing  a  horse  on  his  haunches  in 
full  career.  They  can  hit  any  mark  at  a  gallop, 
from  the  saddle,  and  when  at  full  speed  can 
pick  up  a  scarf  or  other  object  from  the  ground, 
iegaining  their  seat  with  a  dexterity  truly  marvel- 
lous to  behold.     They  are  also  good  swordsmen. 


synagogue  to  lay  over  the  corpse ;  a  pewter  plate 
with  salt  is  generally  put  on  the  breast,  which, 
they  say,  keeps  it  from  swelling ;  oil  is  put  in  a 
vessel,  and  a  cotton  wick  is  inserted  ;  a  basin  of 
water,  covered  with  a  clean  napkin,  is  brought 
forth  ;  and  two  watchers  (provided  by  the  syna- 
gogue, if  the  individual  be  poor)  sit  by  the  dead. 
An  hour  before  the  time  of  burial,  certain  peo- 
ple come  from  the  synagogue  to  wash  and  shroud 
the  corpse,  in  the  ablution  of  which  from  forty 
to  fifty  gallons  of  water  may  be  used.  Before 
it  leaves  the  house,  the  husband  for  the  wife,  the 
wife  for  the  husband,  children  for  parents,  and 
parents  for  children,  etc.,  etc.,  stand  on  one  side 
the  coffin,  and  the  clerk  of  the  synagogue  on  the 
other,  while,  as  each  relation  leans  over  the  coffin, 
the  clerk  takes  a  knife,  makes  a  slit  on  the  right 
side  of  the  male  or  female's  upper  garment,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  then  tears  it  two  inches  far- 
ther. The  garment  must  be  worn  in  this  state 
for  thirty-one  days.  When  any  of  the  Jews  as- 
sembled cannot  follow  the  corpse  to  the  grave,  a 
pail  of  water  and  a  jug  are  brought,  with  which 
they  may  wash  each  other's  hands.  The  first 
takes  the  water  and  throws  it  over  the  hands  of 
the  next,  three  times,  but  he  must  not  touch 
them  with  the  vessel ;  this  is  afterwards  placed 
on  the  ground  ;  when  he  who  is  washed  takes  it 
up,  and  does  the  same  for  him  who  washed  him, 
and  thus  the  process  of  ablution  is  carried  on 


unless  the  departed  was  an  illegitimate  child,  a 
person  of  very  impure  life,  or  one  grossly  negli- 
gent of  Jewish  forms.  In  this  case  seldom  more 
than  eight  or  nine  follow  him  to  his  grave.  So 
infamous,  indeed,  is  it  to  be  an  exception  to  the 
custom  alluded  to,  that  it  is  sometimes  men- 
tioned many  years  after,  as  branding  even  dis- 
tant relations.  When  Jews  quarrel,  it  maybe  in 
the  synagogue,  one  will  sometimes  say  to  the 
other,  "  I  know  something  about  you ;  don't 
unlock  my  lips,  or  I  will  disgrace  you ;"  and, 
when  he  is  dared  to  utter  all  he  knows,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  reply,  if  it  cannot  be  charged  on 
a  nearerrelation,  "  Why,  your  great-grandfather, 
or  your  fourth  cousin  died,  and  the  box  did  not 
go  for  him."  Females  very  rarely  or  never  at- 
tend a  corpse  to  the  grave  ;  but  it  is  heart-rend- 
ing to  witness  their  mourning. 

When  the  males  retire,  all  sit  on  the  ground, 
and  a  hard  boiled  egg  is  cut  in  pieces  among 
them.  Their  posture  is  continued  for  seven 
days,  during  which  visitors  come,  sometimes  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  to  afford  consolation  ; 
and,  should  the  party  visited  be  poor,  refresh- 
ment or  money  is  usually  given  secretly.  The 
light  placed  at  the  side  of  the  corpse  is  kept  in 
for  one-and-  thirty  days  (as  Aaron  was  mourned 
for  during  that  time)  ;  it  is  called  the  light  of  the 
departed  spirit,  and,  according  to  the  clearness 
or  dimness  of  the  flame,  they  determine  its  com- 


us  are  disappearing.  Some  remain,  bu*  their 
looks  are  cold  and  estranged ;  others  have  laid 
down  to  rest,  but  new  faces  are  smiling  upon  us  ; 
and  new  hopes  are  beckoning  us  on.  Ambition 
and  fame  are  before  us,  but  youth  and  affection 
are  behind  us.  The  scene  is  more  glorious  and 
brilliant,  but  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  tho 
morning  have  faded,  and  forever.  Onward  and 
onward  we  go ;  the  horizon  of  happiness  and 
fame  recedes  as  we  advance  to  it,  the  shadows 
begin  to  lengthen,  and  the  chilly  airs  of  evening 
are  usurping  the  noonday.  Still  we  press  on- 
ward ;  the  goal  is  not  yet  won,  the  haven  not 
yet  reached.  The  orb  of  hope  that  had  cheered 
us  on,  is  sinking  in  the  west;  our  limbs  begin  to 
grow  faint,  our  hearts  to  grow  sad  ;  we  turn  our 
gaze  upon  the  scenes  that  we  have  passed,  but 
the  shadows  of  the  twilight  have  interposed  their 
veil  between  ns ;  we  look  around  for  the  old  and 
familiar  faces,  the  companions  of  our  travel,  but 
we  gaze  in  vain  to  find  them  ;  we  have  out- 
stripped them  all  in  the  race  after  pleasure,  and 
the  phantom  has  fled  ;  and  caught,  in  a  land  of 
strangers,  in  a  sterile  and  inhospitable  country, 
the  night  time  overtakes  us  ;  the  dark  and  terri- 
ble nighttime  of  death  ;  and  weary  and  heavy 
laden,  we  lie  down  to  rest  in  the  bed  of  the 
grave  !  Happy,  thrice  happy,  is  he  who  has  laid 
up  treasures  for  himself  for  the  distant  and  un- 
known to-morrow — Knickcrlwker. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial- 1 
TO    ANNIE    B. 

BZ   JAMES    BISTINE. 

The  floweret  weeps  throngh  the  soft  summer's  night, 
Though  heaven  with  sapphires  of  beauty  be  crowned  j 

Nor  do  her  soft  pearl-drops  of  sorrow  take  flight 
Till  blushing,  her  cheeks  in  Sol's  kisses  are  drowned. 

Thus  sad  is  my  bo30m  when  thou  art  away, 
Though  bright  eyes  may  cheerfully  beam  round  my 
heart; 

But  0,  love,  how  quickly  those  tear-drops  decay 
When  thrilled  by  the  glances  thy  dark  eves  impart. 


TALENT  AND  GENIUS. 
Talent  convinces — genius  but  excites ; 
This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 
Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth, 
And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth ; 
Genius  unsettles  with  desires  the  miud, 
Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind; 
Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 
Ripens  the  fruit  by  slow  degrees  of  toil. 

BuxwerLytton. 


VIRTUE. 
Tirtue  (for  mere  good  nature  is  a  fool), 
Is  sense  and  spirit  with  humanity  : 
'Tis  sometimes  angry,  and  Its  frown  confounds; 
'Tis  even  vindictive,  but  in  vengeance  juet. 
Knaves  fain  would  laugh  at  it;  some  great  ones  dare; 
But  at  bis  heart  the  most  undaunted  son 
Of  fortune  dreads  its  name  and  awful  charms. 

Armstrong. 

SPITE. 
But,  ever  after,  the  small  violence  done 
Rankled  in  him  and  ruffled  all  his  heart, 
As  the  sharp  wind  that  ruffles  all  day  long 
A  little  bitter  pool  about  a  stone 
On  the  bare  coast. — Tennyson. 

TEARS. 
What  precious  drops  are  these 
Which  silently  each  other's  track  pursue, 
Bright  as  young  diamonds  in  their  infant  dew? 
Dryden. 


d&Ufonfa  <$wy  ©folk 

GOSSIP  WITH   THE   READER. 

—  Our  New  York  friends  have  one  entertainment  now 
which  we  quite  envy  them— their  little  French  theatre, 
No.  635  Broadway.  The  first  serious  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  French  theatre  in  New  York  was  made  last 
year,  and  its  success  was  ample  enough  to  encourage  Mr. 
Sage,  the  director,  to  visit  Paris  and  engage  a  good  com- 
edy and  operatic  company  for  his  second  season,  which 
has  opened  this  mouth  with  great  eclat.  Among  the  per- 
formers who  are  already  favorites,  is  M'lle.  Darcy  in  ihe 
'•  smart  chambermaid"  line.  Mr.  Sage  owes  her  acqui- 
sition to  a  little  incident  which  occurred  at  the  Folie- 
Nouvelles,  Paris,  where  until  lately  she  was  playing.  It 
occurred  at  a  morning  rehearsal.  Darcy  was  standing 
near  the  footlights  conversing  with  a  friend,  when  the 
stage-manager,  in  a  very  rude  manner,  ordered  her  to 
retire.  She  refused  and  was  subjected  to  a  small  fine. 
Turning  to  the  prompter  sho  asked  what  it  cost  to  slap  a 
manager's  face;  and  was  told  that  such  a  luxury  came 
as  high  as  twenty  francs.  Extending  that  amount  to 
rrgisseur  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  she  gave  him  a 
box  on  the  ear  that  made  him  see  more  stars  than  ever 
appeared  on  the  stage,  and  immediately  afterwards  threw 
up  her  situation.  She  was  without  a  situation,  when 
Mr.  Sago  made  an  offer  and  secured  her  for  the  New  York 

stage Our  vaunted  Indian  summer  is  almost  over. 

Very  few  leaves  still  cliDg  to  the  trees,  and  the  breezes 
that  strip  them  hourly  are  getting  chill  and  uncomfort- 
able.    Overcoats  and  anthracite  and  sunken  mercury  are 

now  the  order  of  the  day Lieutenant  Wise  suggested 

to  Willis,  and  Willis  repeated  to  the  readers  of  the  Ilomo 
Journal,  one  reason  why  the  Webster  statue  makes  au 
unfavorable  impression.  "Just  think,"  said  Wise.  "  how 
any  odo  would  look,  whom  you  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  as  a  white  man  well  dressed,  stuck  up  there  with 
a  pair  of  sheet-iron  trousers  and  a  verdigreaso  complex- 
ion!"  Can't  Williams  &  Everett  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  bring  some  of  the  French  and  English  pictures 
which  have  been  delighting  the  New  Yorkers  to  Boston? 
We  should  like  very  much  to  have  our  people  see  Ge- 
rome's  "  Duel  After  the  Masquerade,"  and  some  others 
we  could  name Wlnterhalter.  the  celebrated  court- 
painter,  is  now  engaged  upon  the  whole  length  portraits 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert The  Charles- 
ton Mercury  say3  W.  W.  Walker,  Jr  ,  of  the  Columbia 
Courant,  the  fortunate  legatee  of  •'  the  plum "  an- 
nounced a  few  weeks  since  by  "  Nox,"  in  his  correspon- 
dence to  the  Mercury,  has  received,  by  late  steamers, 
confirmatory  intelligence  of  the  legacy,  which  will  net 
one  hundred  and  five  thousand  pouuds  sterling,  besides 
interest,  exchange,  etc.    Its  value  i3  fully  five  hundred 

and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars M.  Marietta,  in 

his  travels  in  Egypt,  has  discovered  the  tomb  of  a  queen, 
princess,  or  some  opulent  person  of  the  olden  time.  Near 
the  mummy  of  the  departed  was  found  a  multitude  of 
objects  and  ornaments,  very  valuable  as  to  material, 
hut  still  more  so  for  their  elegance,  taste,  and  workman- 
ship. This  unexpected  discovery  was  at  once  designated 
for  the  future  museum  of  Cairo;  but,  as  some  of  the 
articles  required  mending  and  cleaning,  the  viceroy  re- 
quested M.  Marietta  to  get  this  work  of  restoration  exe- 
cuted in  Paris.  He,  at  the  same  time,  permitted  him  to 
show  the  said  curiosities  to  the  amateurs  of  the  French 
capital.  It  was  in  that  way  that  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions had  the  advantage  of  seeing  spread  out  for  its 
inspection  an  almost  complete  Egyptian  toilet  of  the  time 
of  Cleopatra.  Semiramis,  or  some  other  celebrated  beauty. 
There  were  coronets,  necklaces,  earrings,  bracelets,  pins. 


and  rings,  all  of  which,  for  purity  of  design  and  form, 
elegance  of  ornamentation,  and  delicacy  of  workmanship, 
surpass  all  conception.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  ar- 
ticles was  a  gold  necklace,  formed  of  bees  with  outspread 
wings,  which  must  have  produced  a  most  charming  effect 

on  the  neck  of  a  pretty  woman A  poor  hen-pecked 

husband  by  the  name  of  Masters  (a  very  inappropriate 
name)  lately  committed  suicide  at  Cambridge,  England, 
leaving  a  "  full  coufession  iD  his  right  boot."  The  jury 
that  *Lsot"  on  him  returned  the  following  verdict: 
"That  the  deceased  destroyed  himself  while  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  brought  on  through  the  had  conduct  of  his 
wife,  and  they  thought  she  ought  to  be  called  before  the 
jury  and  severely  censured  by  the  coroner.'7  The  coro- 
ner thought  it  would  be  better  that  the  censure  should 
be  conveyed  to  the  wife  in  writing  by  him,  and  the  jury 

concurred How  comes  it    that    people  who  write 

"  prize  odea  "  are  never  heard  of  afterwards?  Who  will 
answer?  We  insert  the  above  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  it  is  pertinent;  and  second,  because  it  is  imper- 
tinent  The  sea  is  the  largest  cemetery,  audits  slum- 

berers  sleep  without  a  monument.  All  graveyards,  in 
other  lands,  show  some  symbol  of  distinction  between 
the  great  and  the  small,  the  rich  and  the  poor;  but  in 
that  ocean  cemetery,  the  king,  the  clown,  the  prince,  and 

the  peasant,  are  alike  undistinguished Extremes 

meet.    Civilizationand  barbarism  come  together.    Savage 

Indians  and  fashionable  ladies  paint  their  faces An 

Irish  woman  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  a  monomania  on 
the  subject  of  murder,  and  claims  to  have  seen  a  horrid 
murder  by  three  prominent  men — tn-o  of  whom  have 
been  mayors  of  the  city,  and  the  other  a  member  of  Con- 
gress  Love  matches  are  often  formed  by  people  who 

pay  for  a  mouth  of  honey  with  a  life  of  vinegar An 

odd  leg  attracted  the  attention  of  an  engineer  on  a  New 
York  railroad  track,  lately,  and  search  being  made,  other 
portions  of  a  human  body  were  found  scattered  about. 
Upon  putting  tbem  together,  they  bore  a  faint  resem- 
blance to  a  man  named  Bowman,  who,  very  much  intox- 
icated, was  seen  walking  upon  the  track,  and.  it  is  sup- 
posed, overtaken  by  a  train,  was  killed  and  distributed 
iu  this  melancholy  manner One  of  our  scientific  ex- 
changes says  that  a  powder  has  been  discovered  in  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Pari3,  consisting  of  chalk  and  the 
residue  of  coke  after  the  gas  has  been  exhausted,  from 
which  a  paste  Is  made,  which  will  completely  remove  both 

smell  and  iofection  from  wounds  and  sores He  is  a 

first-rate  collector  who  can,  upon  all  occasions,  collect 

his  wits A  couple  of  journeyman  printers,  in  New 

York,  named  Wilkins  and  Hughes,  exchanged  "leaded 
matter,"  from  pistols,  in  French's  Hotel,  recently,  in  a 
quarrel.  Hughes  got  a  "  quod  "  iu  the  breast,  and  his 
form  was  taken  to  the  hospital.     Wilkins  "  distributed" 

himself  as  rapidly  as  possible.     "A  foul  case." It 

doesn't  do  to  marry  for  mooey  and  get  drunk  on  it.  It 
was  the  misfortune  recently  of  Stephen  Aym&r,  of  Dear- 
born county,  Indiana,  to  wed  at  once  a  bride  and  a  for- 
tune, and  he  felt  so  happy  in  consequence  that  he  got 
very  drunk,  fell  out  of  a  wagon,  was  run  over  and  in- 
stantly killed.   Unhappy  Stephen! A  Sun  Francisco 

writer,  of  late  date,  says  the  following  are  about  the 
rates  of  wages  now  paid  ia  California:  Carpenters  from 
S4  to  $7  per  day  ;  bricklayers  and  masons  from  64  to  S6  ; 
blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  machinists,  painters,  tin- 
smiths, from  S3  to  $450;  common  laborers,  S3;  form 
hands,  from  $30  to  $40  per  month,  and  found;  cooks, 

from  S30  to  $60 "  Perhaps  Brother  Jonathan  does 

carry  his  hands  in  his  pockets,"  said  a  drawling  Yankee 
in  dispute  with  an  Englishman,  "  hut  all  the  difference 
between  him  and  Jobu  Bull  is,  that  Brother  Jonathan 
has  his  hands  In  his  own  pockets,  while  Johu  Bull  has 

his  iu  another  man's It  is  said  that  Quecu  Victoria's 

second  daughter — now  the  first  on  the  marriage  roll— has 
expressed  a  wish  to  resign  her  "royal  dowry,"  in  order 
to  become  a  professed  Catholic.  The  court  papers  insin- 
uate that  this  is  a  step  to  court  the  young  King  of  Portu- 
gal, who  lately  lost  his  Rife.  When  Don  Pedro  was  in 
Eugland  a  few  yeurs  ago,  the  Princess  Alice  was  "smit- 
ten;" but  religion  was  in  the  way,  and  there  the  affair 

dropped Some  of  the  opulent  members  of  the  Rev. 

Dr.  Chapin's  society  in  New  York  have  made  liberal  sub- 
scriptions towards  presenting  him  a  new  house  in  that 
city.  It  is  situated  in  Thirty -fifth  Street,  near  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  cost  S21,000,  and  is  now  occupied  by  Dr. 

Chapiu Recent  advices  from  Genoa  state  that  while 

the  United  States  Frigate  Wabash  was  lying  at  that  port, 
a  largi  fire  occurred  in  the  city,  when  her  commander, 
desiring  to  assist  in  subduing  it,  despatched  to  the  aid  of 
the  city  a  portion  of  her  officers  and  crew,  with  the  fire 

engines  of  that  ship Smith,  the  Razor  Strop  Man, 

was  selling  his  strops  in  New  Jersey,  and  a  fellow  "  three 
sheets  in  the  wind"  kept  interrupting  him.  "Why 
don't  you  sell 'em  at  auction?"  said  the  intruder;  and 
be  interrupted  him  so  much  that  Smith,  getting  out  of 
patience,  and  hoping  to  get  rid  of  him.  said:  "If  you 
think  it  so  fine  to  sell  at  auction,  just  get  up  here  and 
sell  one  "  The  fellow  took  him  at  his  word,  mounted  the 
old  dry-goods  box,  took  a  strop  and  commenced,  "  Here's 
a  fine  strop,  and  what  am  I  offered?  I'm  offered  two 
cents,  three  cents,  four  cents,  f-i-v-e  cents,  and  sold  for 
five  cents  to  myself,"  at  the  same  time  shoving  the  strop 
iuto  his  pocket  and  handing  Smith  a  half  dime,  saying 
he  should  charge  no  commission!  Smith  thaoked  him 
for  his  liberality,  telling  him  it  was  probably  the  only  gen- 
erous act  of  which  he  had  ever  been  guilty There 

has  been  a  sad  accident,  which  has  robbed  some  of  the 
best  Parisian  society  of  an  ornament.  Madame  Lengle, 
the  wife  of  the  Prefect  of  Meurthe,  was  burned  to  death 
at  Nancy.  A  spark  flew  out  of  the  drawing  room  fire 
and  ignited  her  dress  while  she  was  sitting  at  a  table 

writing  a  letter A  St  Louis  paper  says  they  have  an 

"  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  "  at  a  boarding-house 
in  that  city.  He  knocked  down  a  fellow  boarder,  gave 
him  a  sound  thrashing,  and  then  fled  to  avoid    the 

police A  gentleman  in  Hartford  has  a  very  large 

gray  squirrel,  the  wheel  of  whose  cage  having  been 
broken,  and  the  family  being  tired  of  seeing  it  in  the 
room,  the  cage  was  placed  in  an  unused  basement  of  the 
house,  and  his  squlrrelship  provided  with  food  iu  abun- 
dance. On  visiting  the  cage  a  short  time  ago  a  large  rat 
was  found  quietly  domiciled  with  the  squtrrel,the  falling 


of  the  wheel  having  permitted  free  ingress  and  egress  to 
the  rat.  From  sharing  the  squirrel's  food,  the  rat  had 
grown  so  fat  tb^t  he  did  not  care  to  move.  The  two 
rodents  seemed  to  be  mutually  pleased  with  each  other's 

company,  and  they  were  not  molested Col.  Philip 

Hicky  died  in  East  Baton  Rouge,  La  ,  recently,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two.  He  was  some  time  before  his  decease  , 
the  only  citizen  of  Louisiana  who  was  born  within  the 
present  limits  of  the  State,  a  subject  of  Great  Britain, 
and  who  had  lived  under  the  governments  of  the  three 
great  powers,  of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States,  without  any  change  of  his  civil  status,  his  resi- 
dence, or  the  exercise  of  his  own  will The  city  of 

Wilmington,  Del.,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the  recent  ex- 
periments with  the  water  gas  at  that  place,  that  prepara- 
tions are  now  being  made,  says  the  Wilmington  Journal, 
to  dispense  with  coal  gas,  and  use  the  water  gas  exclu- 
sively  In  Australia,  the  electric  telegraph  is  in  con- 
stant nee,  affording  a  remunerating  revenue,  and  the 
amount  of  business  has  forced  on  the  government  the 
necessity  of  an  additional  wire  to  Melbourne  and  Ade- 
laide, and  wires  to  Bathurst  and  Maitland  are  in  pro- 
gress  On  the  28th  of  September,  Brownsville,  Texas, 

was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Mexican  guerillas,  two  hun- 
dred strong,  who  killed  five  of  the  citizens  and  broke 
.open  the  jail  and  freed  all  the  prisoners.  The  residents 
fled  to   Matamoras   for   protection,   and   expresses  were 

sent  to  San  Antonio  for  troops Three  Cubans,  says 

a  late  Havana  letter,  have  recently  been  convicted  of 
being  annexationists,  that  is,  in  favor  of  annexation  to 
the  United  States,  and  sentenced  to  eight  years'  impris- 
onment  It  was  Captain  D.  K.  Nash  of  Norwalk  who 

upset  the  oyster  vessel  in  the  Sound,  in  1841,  from  which 
the  great  oyster  bed  is  supposed  to  have  sprung. 


Jomgu  fittfUigrntt. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  Zarich  Conference  bids  fair  to  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. No  sooner  is  one  point  settled,  than  another 
comes  up. — The  London  Times  has  another  editorial  on 
the  San  Juan  difficulty.  It  reiterates  its  denunciations 
on  Harney's  course,  and  says  he  could  not  have  antici- 
pated any  outrage  to  American  citizens  In  San  Juan,  and 
considers  that  such  &  statement  is  made  for  the  purposo 
of  excusing  an  aggression  which  had  been  long  deter- 
mined upon-  It  characterizes  Harney's  act  as  a  gratui- 
tous insult  to  the  British  empire,  and  one  which  cannot 
be  passed  over.  It  firmly  believes  that  no  large  class  of 
Americans  will  support  the  policy  which  had  been  in- 
augurated, and  in  reference  to  General  Scott's  mission, 
says  the  English  government  will  respond  with  corre- 
sponding courtesy,  and  the  result  will  no  doubt  be  the 
peaceable  settlement  of  a  question  which  has  been  made 
dangerous  to  two  great  nations  by  the  wrong-headedness 
and  folly  of  a  few  men  — The  return  of  the  Emperor 
to  Paris  has  been  marked  by  great  activity  iu  the  various 
governmental  departmeuts.  In  a  recent  speech,  the  em- 
peror expressed  a  hope  that  a  new  era  of  glory  will  be 
raised  for  the  church  on  the  day  when  every  one  will 
share  bis  conviction  that  tue  temporal  power  of  the  pope 
is  not  opposed  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Italy. — 
The  national  subscription  in  Italy  for  the  purchase  of  a 
million  of  muskets,  was  proceeding  with  great  success. 

The  Arctic  Expedition. 

It  appears  that  Lady  Franklin  sank  in  ber  last  expedi- 
tion to  the  Arctic  regions  all  her  remaining  fortune,  and 
that  her  failiDg  health  now  detains  her  in  tho  south  of 
France.  An  "Arctic  Navigator,"  in  a  letter  to  tho 
Times,  suggests  that,  besides  refunding  to  the  widow  of 
the  officer  who  fell  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  the  sum 
she  paid  for  fitting  out  the  Fox  and  her  crew,  she  should 
be  offered  a  home  for  her  declioing  days  in  the  palace  of 
Kensington.  The  same  writer  also  suggest0  that  Captain 
McCHntock  should,  by  order  in  council,  be  allowed  sea- 
time  as  a  naval  officer  while  he  commanded  the  Fox,  and 
receive  his  well-merited  knighthood,  and  that  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Fox  ought  to  get  the  remaining  .£10,000 
reward  for  solving  the  fate  of  the  lost  expedition. 

Bold  Abduction. 

Quite  a  commotion  was  raised  lately  in  Paris  by  the 
kidnapping  during  the  day  iu  the  Garden  of  the  Tuileries 
of  a  child  only  two  months  old,  the  abductor  represent- 
ing herself  to  the  unsuspecting  nurse  as  the  sister  of  her 
mistress.  The  child's  father.  M.  Uua,  judge  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  the  Stine,  offered  a  reward  of  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  safe  restoration  of  his  first-born.  The  bait 
took— the  infamous  woman  wishing  merely  to  make 
money  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  mother's  ugonized 
feelings,  and,  while  holding  an  anonymous  correspon- 
dence with  the  judge,  the  police  traced  her  to  Orleans, 
where  she  was  arrested. 

Bloodshed  expected  in  Central  Italy. 

The  London  Post's  Paris  correspondent  writes  that, 
according  to  despatches  from  Rome,  tho  troops  of  the 
pope  are  waiting  reinforcements,  when  they  will  attack 
the  federal  forces  concentrated  at  Remini  and  elsewhere. 
The  papal  government  is  said  to  have  applied  to  Austria 
and  other  Catholic  people  for  soldiers.  Bloodshed  must 
be  looked  for  ere  long  in  Central  Italy,  and  Austria  will 
assuredly  bring  about  hostilities. 

Italy  arming. 

A  letter  from  Marseilles  says  that  Sardinian  houses 
are  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition  there  The  fol- 
lowing letter  has  been  received  at  Marseilles  from  Genoa: 
"  Purchase  forthwith  3800  common  muskets,  2000  rifles 
(such  as  are  used  by  tho  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes)  and 
1000  rirles  of  another  description.  State  the  price  of 
cavalry  pistols.     AU  these  arms  are  for  the  duchies." 


Mr.  Carey  in  Russia. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  of  Philadeb 
Moscow  with  great  attentions.  A 
by  several  manufacturers  and  scii 
remained  a  week  in  Moscow,  an-< 
carefully  examined  everal  of  the 
factoring  establishments  af  that 
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Disturbance  at  Bergamo. 

A  serious  row  recently  occurred  at  Bergamo,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  at  a  religious  service  in  honor  of  the  Italian  sol- 
diers that  died  in  the  late  war.  The  bishop  having  for- 
bidden his  subordinates  from  participating  iu  this  cere- 
mony, a  young  layman  ascended  the  pulpit  and  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  oration  over  the  martyrs  to  Italian 
independence.  The  diocesan  then  fulminated  excommu- 
nication against  the  orator  and  the  interdicted  church, 
whereupon  such  discontent  ensued  that,  next  moming, 
the  people  besieged  the  episcopal  palace,  and  the  prelate 
was  compelled  furtively  to  quit  Bergamo.  The  local 
authorities  interfered,  and  order  was  restored  duriog  the 
day. 
Paris  Papers. 

An  average  of  150  journals  appear  every  year  in  Paris, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
arts,  sciences,  literature,  industry,  and  speculation.  Of 
these,  forty-three  are  subject  to  bail  (cautionnement),  for 
which  a  sum  equal  to  5837,500  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  authorities.  The  first  of  these  journals  In  alphabet- 
ical order  is  the  Ami  de  la  Religion,  and  the  last  the  Uni- 
vers — an  accident  that  places  all  the  organs  of  public 
opinion  between  the  Galileans  and  the  Ultramontanes! 

The  Armies  of  Europe. 

According  to  recent  statistics,  the  permanent  armies  of 
Europe  cost  annually  the  enormous  sum  of  S400,000,000. 
If  to  this  he  added  the  proceeds  of  the  vigorous  hands 
that  are  diverted  from  their  peaceful  callings,  wo  shall 
certainly  find  half  as  much  more — so  that  it  requires 
S600.000,00u  every  year  to  maintain  there  an  armed 
peace  1 
A  Hunting  Party. 

A  party  of  ten  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  Marshal 
de  M'Mahon,  General  de  Bremont,  Count  de  Castries, 
etc.,  recently  assembled  at  the  chateau  of  Count  d'Epre- 
mesnil,  at  Praslins  (Loiret),  for  a  shooting  excursion. 
Between  breakfast  and  dinner  they  billed  352  head  of 
game— 214  partridges,  sLx  hares,  one  rabbit  and  one  teal. 

Old  Folks'  Dinner. 

The  other  evening  about  forty  of  the  oldest  citizens  of 
Dunfermline,  Scotland,  dined  together,  the  youngest  of 
whom  was  70,  the  oldest  93,  the  average  age  being  75, 
and  the  aggregate  being  more  than  3000  years.  There 
being  no  fewer  than  21  present  who  had  served  iu  the 
army,  their  battles  were  duly  fought  over  again. 

Jenny  Land. 

Madame  Jenny  Lind  Goldschmidt  lately  appeared  at 
two  concerts  in  Dublin.  The  papers  state  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fair  singer  created  quite  a  scene,  all  the 
vast  assemblage  seeming  to  bend  forward  whilst  peal  after 
peal  of  welcome  greeted  her. 

An  Immense  Fortune. 

The  will  of  the  late  Sir  Jamesetjee  Jejeebhoy,  Bart., 
late  of  Bombay,  Parsee  merchant,  was  proved  in  the 
Supreme  Court  by  his  sons.  The  whole  of  the  property, 
personal  and  real,  was  sworn  to  be  about  540,000,000. 

Lucien  Bonaparte. 

"  We  learn  from  Rome,"  sayB  the  Bulletin  do  Paris, 
"that  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  likely  to  obtain  the 
archbishopric  of  Ravenna,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mon- 
seigneur  Fanconieri." 


NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Monet-King,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  G.  Saxb. 

Bostoo  :  Ticknor  &  Fields.    18ino.    pp.  180.    1859. 

Our  Parnassian  publishers  have  produced  these  admi- 
rable poems  in  beautiful  style,  and  they  are  worthy  of 
the  dress.  Thu  "Money-King,"  the  "  Press,"  "  Richard 
of  Gloster,"  and  "  Ho-ho  of  the  Golden  Belt,"  arepoema 
of  considerable  leugth  and  of  charming  humor,  and 
many  of  the  minor  pieces  are  gemB  The  fascination  of 
Suxe's  muse  lies  in  the  geniality,  the  refinement,  the 
grace  and  melody  which  are  blended  with  it.  He  never 
olfends  the  purest  taste,  and  his  verification  is  always 
neat  and  finished.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  prescribing 
this  elegant  book  aB  the  '•  sov'reigu'st  remedy"  for  the 
blues  or  ennui  that  can  be  found. 

Adventures    of    Mr.  Vebdant  Green.      By  Cothbert 
Bede  R.  A.     8  vols,  iu  one,  with  300  illustrations  by 
the  author.    New  York:  Rudd  &  Carleton. 
Ninety  thousand  copies  of  this  mirth -provoking  book 
have  been  sold  in  England,  and  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  sale  of  the  American  edition  will  reach  that  figure. 
The  life  of  an  Oxford  student  is  told  with  pen  and  pen- 
cil in  this  work,  in  the  mo3t  felicitous  manner?  and  he 
who  is  not  pleased  with  the  recital,   would  vote  tho 
"  Pickwick  Papers"  a  bore  and  Lamb's  essays  dull  read- 
ing.    For  sale  by  Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 

New  Music. — From  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  we  have  re- 
ceived "  Richardson's  New  Method  for  the  Piano  Forte," 
already  favorably  noticed  in  our  columns. 
Memoirs  op  Robert  Uoudin,  Ambassador,  Author,  and 

Conjurer.     Written  by  himself.   Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Shel- 

ton  Mackenzie.   Philadelphia:  George  G.  Evans.    lzmo. 

pp  445.    1859. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  books  we  ever  read.  A 
recent  perusal  of  it  in  the  original,  convinced  us  that  its 
success  would  be  certain  in  an  English  dress,  aud  we 
suggested  a  translation  to  oue  of  our  publishers.  Mr. 
Evans,  however,  who  is  wide  awake  to  attractive  novelties, 
had  already  prepared  the  book,  and  has  issued  it  in  ex- 
cellent style.     We  cordially  commend  it  to  our  friends. 

New  Music— Russell  &  Tolman,  291  Washington  St  , 
have  published  '•  She  Told  it  to  the  Winds,"  song ;  'l  My 
own  Country  Home."  a  ballad;  ,l  The  Grave  of  Kitty 
Clyde,"  trio;  the  "  Flower  Girl's  Appeal,"  song. 

Sword  and  Gown.  By  the  author  of ','  Guy  Livingstone." 
Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.308  1859. 
We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  charming  and 
powerful  story,  but  content  ourselves  with  the  assertion 
that  it  is,  io  all  respects,  worthy  of  its  predecessor.  The 
book  is  issued  in  the  elegant  style  uniformly  characteris- 
tic of  the  press  of  Ticknor  &  ifields. 

God    in  his  Providence.    By  Wooddcrt  M.  Fernald. 

Boston:  Otis  Clapp.    12mo.    pp.437.    185'J. 

This  work,  the  fruit  of  deep  thought  and  study,  pro- 
fesses topresenta  "  comprehensive  view  of  the  principles 
and  particulars  of  an  active  Divine  providence  over  man, 
— his  fortunes,  changes,  trials,  entire  discipline,  as  a 
spiritual  being  from  birth  to  eternity.  The  author  has 
some  peculiar  views,  which  will  be  dissented  from  by 
many  of  his  readers,  but  many  of  his  theories  will  re- 
ceive universal  assent.  And  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  his  doctrines,  the  spirit  of  his  work,  its  charity,  its 
gravity,  its  trustfulness,  its  thoughtfulne#s,  its  sincerity, 
and  its  frankness,  will  ensure  it  a  bind  reception  aud  n. 
fair  judgment.    The  work  is  got  up  in  beautiful  style. 
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M.  M.  HALLOU,  Puhlislw  and  Proprietor. 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

NOW   READY. 

TUB 

ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

FOR  NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS. 

E.  FBUOB  FOUESTI. 

LAIIV.K. 

TUN  MINISTERS  WOOINO. 

LYON  LLEWELLYN. 

TOM  PAINE  3  FIRST  APPEARANCE  IX  AMERICA. 

TRIAL  TRIP  OF  TUB  "FLYING  CLOUD." 

DOQ-TALIC. 

THE  RECKONING. 

A  TRIP  TO  CUBA. 

THE  FIRST  AND  TUB  LAST. 

TUB  PROFESSOR  AT  THE   BREAKFAST  TABLE. 

ART. 

REVIEWS  AND  LITERARY  NOTICES. 

OEOSNT  AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS. 

Terms. — Three  dollars  per  annum,  or  twouty-flvo  cents 
n  Dumber.  Upon  tho  receipt  of  the  subscription  price, 
tho  Publishers  will  tnall  tbu  work  to  any  part  of  tho 
United  States,  prepaid. 

Piiblinhcrn'  Notice. 

In  assuming  the  control  of  tho  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fulds  would  nay  to  its  readers,  that 
tho  Magazine  will  be  couductcd  upon  the  same  general 
vim  as  heretofore.  It  will  be  their  aim  that,  under  its 
new  man n genie nt,  the  Magazine  shall  not  fall  short  of  its 

E  resent  high  standard  of  excellence;  and  they  would 
eBpeuk  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  patrooage  which  has 
hitlierto  been  accorded  to  it,  and  which  la  the  best  proof 
of  public  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

All  communications  upon  the  business  of  the  Magazine 
should,  in  future,  be  addressed  to 

TiCKIVOU  &  FIELDS. 
Boston,  October  18, 1859. 

DR.  TOTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

THIS  invaluable  remedy  is  known  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  tellable 
oue  extaut  for  the  speedy  relief  and  certain  cure  of  every 
form  of 

PIXMOX.VRV  COMPLAINT, 
Such  as  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat,  Quinsy,  Croup,  Whooping  Coogh,  Influenza, 
not  excepting  even  Consumption. 

From  the  Nashua  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1859. 

A  Remedy  that  is  a  Remedy — The  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  of  us  will  be  liable  to,  and  most  of 
us  affected  by,  some  form  of  cough,  cold,  or  other  pul- 
monary complaint.  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten 
themselves  on  the  throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim 
immediate  attention,  as  neglect  of  the  slightest  cough 
often  leadi  to  fatal  results.  The  remedy  for  all  these 
troubles  is  found  in  Dr.  Wis  tux's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  truly  a  balsam  with  "  healing  on  its  wings,"  The 
conQdence  in  it  ia  general  and  universal,  and  there  is  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  within  our  knowledge  which  has 
gained  so  many  friends  by  virtue  of  experience  of  its 
healing  merits,  as  this  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The  genuine  Balsam  Is  prepaxed  only  by  SETH  W. 
FOWLE  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Dealers  everywhere. 

LADIES' AND  GENT'S 
Furnisliing  Goods. 

Hosiery  and  Glove 
Store, 

At  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Striped  Stocking, 

27  Wiuier  Street. 

Ladies,  Gents.  Misses,  and  Boys1  Silk,  Merino,  Cash- 
mere, all  Wool,  Cotton  and  Wool,  Plain  and  Ribbed,  and 
Scotch  Wool 

UNDER  VESTS  AND   DRAWERS. 

Hosiery— Silk,  Worsted  and  Cotton,  of  all  the  vari- 
ous sizes,  styles  and  qualities,  including  Ladies1  and 
Misses'  extra  length  Worsted  Hose. 

WATCHSPRING   SKIRTS. 

Skirt  Supporters— A.  new  article,  approved  by  all 
phyniriaos  for  health  and  comfort.  Ladies  are  invited  to 
examine  the  article. 

CwIotcs — In  almost  endless  variety. 

Shaker  Socks. 

Woolen  Varus — A  great  variety. 

KNIT  TALMAS,  S0NCAG3,  CLOUDS.  SHAWLS  AND 
HOODS,  of  many  styles.    THREAD  STORE  GOODS. 
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EVANS, 

27  WINTER  STREET. 


THE  MEDLEY  GLEE  BOOK. 

A  COLLECTION  of  Quartettes,  Glees,  and  Choruses 
for  the  use  of  Musical  Conventions,  Associations, 
Ohoira,  and  the  Home  Circle.  A  new  volume, containing 
the  Gems  of  all  similar  works  The  very  best  Glee  Boot 
published.  Price,  SI.  $9  per  dozen. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Designing  and  Wood  Engraving. 

KILB TTKiN-  &  MALLOET, 
96  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 
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WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  a»d  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  them,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  jou 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  Is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trifliog  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 


THE  BOSTON  POST, 

THE  LARGEST.  PAVER  I'ltlM'Hi  IN  NKIV  ENGLAND. 

THE  PRESS  AND  POST, 

—  AND  — 

THE  BOSTON  STATESMAN 

AND  WEEKLY  POST. 


n  A  H  l.  Y  POST SN 

PRESS    ANI>    POST,     Scmi-WocklTj 

I  'IoikIh)   and  Thtii'Nttny) $4 

STATKNiTIAN  AI\I>  WEEKLY  POST, 

( Friday) $'■* 

These  journals  aro  edited  by  Cll.VRl.E8  0.  GttSlNI,  Rich- 
ard FuoTtMNditAM,  .hi.,  and  Nathanikl  Gh  Greene,  and 
employ  a  largo  corps  Of  Assistant  Editors,  Reporters,  and 
Correspondents;  and  neither  labor  nor  expense  is  spared 
to  make  their  columns  valuable.  They  have  been  pub- 
lished nearly  thirty  years;  have  a  range  of  subscription 
exceeded  In  extent  and  uggrogato  by  no  paper  lu  New 
England. 

The  columns  of  theso  papers  aro  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  useful  and  entertaining  matter.  Their  edito- 
rials, domestic  and  foreign  correspondence,  reports  of 
lectures,  marine  department,  daily  monetary  article  and 
weekly  financial  review,  literary  notices,  poetic  contribu- 
tions and  humorous  matter  form  a  Yakut,  designed  to 
meet  every  taste. 

The  advertising  columns  embrace  an  almost  entire 
synopsis  ot  the  business  of  New  England  ;  and  from  that 
department  of  the  paper  alone  can  be  obtained  a  correct 
impression  of  the  character  of  trade,  its  facilities  and  its 
operations,  while  the  financial  editorials  give  an  accurate 
view  of  passing  events  in  the  commercial  world. 

The  PRESS  AND  POST  ia  made  from  the  Daily's  con- 
tents, and  published  every  Monday  and  Thursday  morn- 
ing. It  is  clearly  and  handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper, 
in  clear  type,  and  the  subscription  is  four  dollars  a  year. 
This  journal,  with  its  ample  prices  current  and  general 
view  of  the  markets,  together  with  a  careful  synopsis  of 
news,  miscellaneous  intelligence,  etc.,  is  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  answer  the  wants  of  country  merchants,  or  readers 
out  of  Boston.  To  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  paid  in  adrance, 
a  reduction  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  will  be  made. 

The  Boston  Statesman  and  Weekly  Post 

forms  a  racy  and  complete  record  ot  the  times,  and  con- 
tains the  news  of  every  description ;  in  fact,  a  brief  and 
comprehensive  history  of  passing  events,  foreign  news  in 
detail,  domestic  information,  agricultural  items,  com- 
mercial and  monetary  articles,  statements  of  trade,  of  the 
weather,  of  crops,  etc.,  accounts  of  meetings,  political 
records,  news  of  every  description,  poetry,  pleasant  read- 
ing matter,  humorous  items,  epigrams,  in  fact,  a  com- 
plete family  newspaper— a  vehicle  for  every  species  of 
useful  and  entertaining  information— among  which  will 
be  found,in  eachissue,  a  pleasing  story.  The  STATES- 
MAN is  printed  on  the  largest  sized  paper  and  on  new 
and  beautiful  type.  It  has  a  very  large  circulation,  and 
its  rapidly  increasing  list  is  the  best  evidence  of  its  pop- 
ularity. It  is  supplied  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a 
year  for  single  subscriptions.  Clubs,  taking  ten  or  more 
copies  in  one  package,  will  be  supplied  at  one  dollar  and 

A  HALF  A  YEAR. 

THE    COMMERCIAL   BEPARTMENT 

involves  a  large  expenditure;  contains  varied  and  accu- 
rate reports  as  to  all  branches  of  trade,  and  is  second  to 
that  of  no  paper  published  in  New  England. 

These  journals  are  carefully  conducted,  and  edited  in 
a  faith  in  democratic  principles,  but  in  a  spirit  of  concil- 
iation to  all  parties.  As  advertising  mediums  they  are 
unsurpassed,  penetrating  as  they  do  into  such  a  variety 
of  households  scattered  over  the  whole  Union,  and  read 
as  they  are  by  all  classes  of  the  community,  they  furnish 
an  opportunity  for  the  diffusion  of  information  which 
can  scarcely  be  obtained  elsewhere. 

AS  THE  ABOVE  PAPERS  ARE  PRINTED  ON  ONE 
OP  HOE  &  CO  'S  FAST  PRESSES,  WE  ARE  ENABLED 
TO  DELAY  THEIR  PUBLICATION  UNTIL  THE 
LATEST  MOMENT. 

vZr"  The  circulation  of  the  Boston  Post  is  not  sur- 
passed in  extent  by  any  paper  of  its  size  in  the  United 
States. 

BEALS,  GREENE  &  Co., 

ft'os.  40  and  42    Congress  Street,   Eostou. 


WEAKNESS  OF  THE  KIDNEYS. 

IN  the  affection  of  the  kidneys  called  u  Bright's  Dis- 
ease," the  general  prostration  and  lumbar  weakness 
generally  resist  all  medical  treatment,  and  the  patient 
sinks  slowly,  but  surely,  into  the  grave.  If  disorganiza- 
tion has  not  proceeded  too  far,  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP 
will  arrest  the  granular  disease,  and  restore  the  patient 
to  comfortable  if  not  to  permanent  health. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAItEK,    &     Co.'s 

American,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks.  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
fluperior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agentB,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Win.  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige.  Baltimore: 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

eept24  tf ^^        Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION 
is  for  sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy.    It  is  the 
best  miscellaneous  weekly  journal  in  the  country.     En- 
tirely Original.    $2  per  annum 

„t     ™  „-  M  M-  BALEOU"  Boston,  Mass. 

No-  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 


Allin\  AIM)  WIXTEfil  FASHIONS 

iron 
QENTI-.EMEN. 

Wit  Ihivh  giKnIi*  p:ir(irulur)y  dfltgntd  for  tho 

liivtriirnn   Oip«-    Cout,  Cupi-    Murloiil,   riml 

llox  Otert-out. 

Also  — CASTOR    DEAVEBS,    KANE,    ESQUIMAUX, 
AMi  PETERSBURG  COATINGS. 

Beautiful     QoodS,    vxt.fr     ESPECIALLY   for   Matched 

Pants,  and   Vtsu,  '«i</  Entire  Suits. 

Extra  Suporuue  lllurli  <*uo<1»,  for  Drau  Bolu,  nml 

a  gnat  variety  of  Novolller",  very  Hfylish  fur  stmt  wear. > 
MM'EIUi   1'ATTKRNJ!  OP 

DRESSING-GOWN  GOODS. 

Our  garments  will  he  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  i-rices 
at  which  choice  goods  can  bu  afforded. 

JACOBS    &    DEANE, 

HIISRCUAIVT  TAII-OKS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET.         oct29  4w 


A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

rpiIIS  Is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
J-  Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ect  of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  r.atunil  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  yonng. 

THIS  SEAL   NOVELTY 
Is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

[£7~  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 
JOHN  J.  DYER  &r  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

NEW  COOKING  RANGE. 

IF  those  requiring  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Double  Oven  Range,  patented  January.  1859,  they 
will  see  such  important  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulating  flues  around  the  oven  (causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  tbe  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  UFe  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Range  as  it  does  this.  A  variety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtained  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  Mansfield,  Macs.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Fumacrs,  now  in  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  heating  and  ventilating  buildings  in  this 
country.  octl5  8w  GARDNER  CIIILSON. 

JOHNSON'S    IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWOG    MACHDE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  In  search 
of  a  Superior  JTEncliine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  Machine   fully  Warranted* 

C.  S.  CTJSHMAJN",  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  Trcinont  Row,  Boston* 


SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  In  Vienna.     Also, 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

FRENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING   DOSE  AT   SHORT   NOTICE. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf        68  Washington,  corner  State  St  ,  Boston.     octl5 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

IVo.  25  Slate  SlrceJ. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  F.  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

BOOK  BI  JVDI  rV  ti. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week. 
At  No.  22  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 

Bailou's  Pcblishikb  House. 


itKsi.i.iwi  stories; 

We  hftTfl  now  on  hand  ami  for  lale,  the  fallowing  brll- 
iitni  ifiorlsi, In  bound  form,  monthly  NoTelttnt  utyle, 
richly  UliutraUd  with  Largo  original  ■ngmTiopi  and  form- 
ing tho  ohttpflft  bookn  In  prlcu  ever  offtttd  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  tlluMi  work*  wuh  written  exprewly  for  tills 
•JtanlllhjDJDti  and  tbu  copyright  in  nccurud,  according  to 
law.     We  will  Nend  Klrigle   OOplU   by  mall,  poil  j>aiit,  for 
twenty  ctnts  each,  or  six  coplc«,  pott  paia\  0M  dollar. 
THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  Tim  OnArLE  aro 
rffl   PKTS8T.    Thin  romance  of  ancient  Tyre  l»  one  of 
the  mOit  popular  OfCobVf  Modes,  and  palntu  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  In  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  ub  by 8YI.VANU8  COBB,  JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Tuk  Bilhof-  Madhid. 
The  ncuriu  of  this  utory  l«  laid  in  the  gny  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineate!  to  tbu  life  scunes  of  love  and  ad- 
venture  of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by UEUTKNANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Bhuooub  of  the 
CuksaI'Kakk.  Thin  in  a  utory  of  the  Coast  and  the  Sea, 
written  in  our  author'«  happiest  vein,  and  portrayi 
character  with  gnat  tact  mid  life. 

Written  for  us  by J.  IT.  1N0RAIIAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hjuwiom  or  8t   Aiuom, 

This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts  In  a  lurid  and 
nervous  manner  scenes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter In  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  duriDg  the  middle 
of  tho  last  century. 

Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND:  or,  The  Cuild  op  tqb 
,-'m..".\.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  (he  wandering 
zlucali,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  the 
end.    Written  for  us  by Db.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER :  or,  The  Prophet 
op  tub  Boumer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.    Written  for  ub  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja 

THE  "WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
.-(■■Lilian,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  ia  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P.  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wakderino  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  tbe  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  op  the  Sds- 
quehakna.  A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  WyomiDg  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th:.s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  Tbe  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Doub  Dwarp  op 
Constantinople.     This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

FITZ-HERN:  or,  The  Rover  of  the  Irish  Seas.    A. 
Tale  of  Gal  way  Bay.  A  story  of  the  early  history  of  Ire- 
land.    Written  for  us  by.  F.  CLINTON  BARR1NGT0N. 

PAUL  LAROON:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  oi 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  eo  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  fay SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER:   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startliDg  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 

TV  AN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic   tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic aud  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circnssia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDTCK. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  tbe  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
0s"  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOUS   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


KENILWORTH    CASTLE,    WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  an  accurate 
representation  of  that  splendid  relic  of  feudal 
times,  Kenilworth  Castle.  The  assaults  of  cen- 
turies have  crumbled  away  its  battlements,  shat- 
tered its  stern  towers  and  breached  walls  that  in 
their  plenitude  of  power  frowned  defiance  upon 
mortal  foeman.  Busy  nature  has  woven  a  gar- 
ment of  beauty  for  the  old  ruin,  closing  up  its 
wounds  with  tender  green  mosses,  hanging  veils 
of  ivy  over  its  scars,  and  sowing  lichens  and  wild 
flowers  along  its  crumbling  ramparts.  History 
aDd  romance  have  shed  their  glory  over  this  ven- 
erable pile ;  but  romance,  more  faithful  than  his- 
tory, has  given  to  every  one  who  reads  and  re- 
members, and  who  looks  upon  these  worn  re- 
mains, the  magic  of  rebuilding  them,  and  of 
re-peopling  the  courts,  and  towers,  and  halls, 
with  the  splendid,  and  martial,  and  lovely  figures 
that  once  filled  them.  Thanks  to  the  pen  of 
Scott,  the  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  the  visitor, 
fresh  from  the  pages  of  "Kenilworth,"  invests 
the  scene  before  him  with  a  thrilling  interest. 
Leicester,  and  England's  proud  queen,  and  poor 
Amy  Robrart,  the  gallants,  warriors  and  ladies 
of  the  Elizabeth  era,  again  brighten  or  sadden  the 
scene.  The  town  of  Kenilworth  is  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  northwest  from  London.  The 
castle  was  originally  founded  by  Geoffrey  de 
Clinton,  chamberlain  and  treasurer  to  Henry  I 
Most  of  the  buildings,  of  which  remains  are  yet 
visible,  were  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  father  of 


intermediate  between  Geoffrey  de  Clinton's  keep 
and  John  of  Gannt's  buildings.  Its  chambers 
are  all  arched  of  stone,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the 
ruin  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  gaol,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  built  for  that  purpose  in 
the  time  of  Henry  II.  By  one  of  the  staircases 
its  present  summit  may  be  reached,  and  hence 
may  be  seen  on  the  right  the  remains  of  the  Swan 
Tower,  which  formed  the  northwest  angle  of  the 
outer  walls,  the  walls  themselves  built  in  26 
Henry  III.,  and  bordering  the  lake,  and  immedi- 
ately below,  the  space  within  the  walls  on  which 
the  pleasaunce  was  re-edified.  Adjoining  Mer- 
vyn's  Tower  on  the  south  side  is  the  Great  Ban- 
queting Hall,  built  by  John  of  Gaunt.  It  must 
have  been  a  noble  apartment.  Its  floor  was  sup- 
ported on  a  stone  vaulting  carried  on  two  par- 
allel rows  of  pillars,  the  under  apartment  being 
probably  used  for  stores  ;  the  windows,  filled  with 
tracery  and  transomed,  are  of  great  height,  the 
space  of  wall  between  them  panelled,  and  the  fire- 
places on  each  side  richly  ornamented.  One 
window  at  its  southern  end  looking  east  into  a 
great  court,  and  one  west  towards  the  chase,  are 
its  oriel  windows,  while  at  the  northeast  end  is 
the  entrance  doorway,  through  a  very  beautiful 
arch,  not  easily  accessible,  but  which  may  be 
seen  from  the  interior  court.  The  line  of  build- 
ing now  turns  to  the  east,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
trace  it  distinctly :  it  is,  however,  of  the  same 
date  with  the  Great  Hall,  and  contained  accord- 
ing to  Dugdale,  rooms  called  the  White  Hall,  the 


any  quantity  required.  White  celery  and  other 
anti-scorbutic  plants  are  indigenous,  and  labor  is 
only  needed  to  insure  the  raising  of  cereal  crops. 
The  Falkland  Islands  are  completely  isolated, 
the  nearest  land  being  Staten  Island,  which  is 
distant,  by  chart,  250  miles  ;  while  it  is  350  miles 
from  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  400  from  the  coast  of 
Patagonia. 

Coal  of  an  excellent  quality  is  found  in  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  if"  steamers  are  bound 
around  South  America,  here  is  a  boon  worth 
having,  until  the  mines  of  excellent  coal  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  shall  be  worked.  Hitherto 
the  great  expense  of  taking  our  California  steam- 
ers to  the  Pacific  has  consisted  in  the  exceed- 
ingly high  prices  of  coal  in  the  Brazilian  ports. 
The  coal  recently  discovered  in  the  Falklands 
is  therefore  of  great  importance,  when  we  con- 
sider the  increasing  intercourse  which  Europe 
and  our  country  will  have  with  the  Pacific  isl- 
ands, Japan,  China,  and  Australia.  The  port 
charges  of  the  east  and  west  coast  of  South 
America  are  most  exorbitant.  There  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  tonnage  duty  levied  on  vessels  en- 
tering the  ports  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  various  fortunes 
of  these  remote  islands,  during  the  last  250  years. 
It  is  said  that  Americus  Vespucius  discovered 
them,  bat  this  is  doubtful.  Davis  visited  them 
in  1592,  and  other  English  navigators  after  him. 
The  Dutch  discovered  the  northwest  extremity  of 
the  group  in  1600.     During  the  first  half  of  the 


shipping  at  the  low  price  of  two  pence  and  three 
pence  per  pound.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Falk- 
lands have  determined  that  prices  shall  be  kept 
down ;  so  that  some  of  our  Pacific  bound  vessels 
may  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  at  these 
islands. — Journal  of  Commerce. 

THE  MAD  PIANIST. 

Mr.  Maguire,  in  his  "  Rome  and  its  Ruler,"  a 
second  edition  of  which  has  just  been  issued,  de- 
scribes the  Asylum  for  Lunatics  at  Rome,  which 
he  inspected  on  his  second  visit  to  that  city.  As 
he  went  through  the  various  wards  and  compart- 
ments, he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  terri- 
ble disease  manifest  itself  in  every  pitiable  form. 
The  following  is  one  of  the  two  cases  which  par- 
ticularly interested  him  in  the  male  department : 
"  We  shortly  after  entered  a  large  saloon,  at  the 
end  of  which  was  placed  a  piano.  By  this  time 
our  followers  had  been  considerably  increased  by 
additional  numbers,  and  we  were  now  surround- 
ed by  between  thirty  and  forty  of  the  inmates, 
some  gesticulating  without  any  apparent  motive, 
others  politely  officious,  others  grave,  dignified, 
or  mysterious,  more  confiding  their  oft-told  tale  of 
imaginary  grievance,  or  thousandth-time-revealed 
secret  of  grave  importance.  One  poor  fellow 
was  conspicuous  in  his  camisole  deforce,  an  oc- 
casional crunching  of  his  teeth  and  rolling  of  his 
great  black  eyes  fully  justifying  the  precaution 
which  had  placed  his  hands  out  of  harm's  way. 
There  was  a  performer,  as  well  as  a  piano.     la 


KENILWORTH   CASTLE,    WARWICKSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 


Henry  IV.  It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown  until  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  it  on 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  spent 
.£60,000  in  improving  it,  and  here  entertained  the 
queen  sumptuously  for  seventeen  days.  The 
area,  with  the  walls  of  the  castle,  contains  seven 
acres,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  manors, 
parks  and  chase,  was  nineteen  or  twenty  miles. 
The  building  was  greatly  injured  during  the 
civil  wars. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  square,  which  consisted 
of  buildings  erected  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and 
Sir  Robert  Dudley,  is  wholly  destroyed,  only  a 
vestige  remaining  here  and  there.  On  the  right 
is  Cassar's  Tower,  a  noble  keep  of  immense 
strength  ;  its  walls  are  many  feet  thick,  and  in 
each  angle  has  been  a  staircase.  Though  it  has 
been  subjected  to  some  alterations,  it  retains  un- 
deniable evidence  of  its  Norman  origin  in  the 
form  of  its  older  windows,  which  are  narrow  and 
circular-beaded,  and  in  the  character  of  its  but- 
tresses. Some  portions  of  this  massive  building 
have  fallen  down,  and  the  huge  fragments  which 
lie  scattered  round  give  a  better  idea  of  the  vast- 
ness  and  solidity  of  the  building,  than  can  be 
formed  by  a  simple  view  of  its  exterior.  West- 
ward from  Csesar's  Tower  were  the  kitchen  and 
other  offices,  now  represented  only  by  some  two 
or  three  arches  and  remnants  of  foundation  ;  and 
again  beyond  there  lies  the  building  called  Mer- 
vyn's  Tower,  which  Sir  Walter  makes  the  scene 
of  some  of  the  incidents  of  his  novel.  It  has  been 
a  building  of  considerable  strength,  and  of  a  date 


Presence  Chamber,  and  the  Privy  Chamber;  the 
second  of  these  had  an  oriel  towards  the  inner 
court.  Beyond  these,  and  carried  out  to  the 
south,  are  the  remains  of  Leicester's  building,  a 
magnificent  erection  of  great  height  and  striking 
beauty. 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 

The  Falkland  Islands  are,  great  and  small, 
two  hundred  and  two  in  number,  and  are  situ- 
ated in  the  same  latitude  in  the  southern,  as  the 
English  midland  counties  are  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  The  climate,  however,  is  much 
more  equable  than  it  is  in  England — the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  being  unknown.  There  is  a 
prevalence  of  southwesterly  gales,  rendering  the 
air  peculiarly  bracing,  and  far  more  enjoyable 
than  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  Denmark, 
and  Northern  Prussia,  which  are  in  the  same  lat- 
itude. The  two  largest  islands — called  respect- 
ively East  and  West  Falkland — are  separated  by 
a  deep  and  narrow  sound,  abound  in  safe  har- 
bors, and  comprise  an  area  of  6400  square  miles, 
which  make  them  as  large  as  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  combined,  or  Massachusetts,  mi- 
nus Berkshire  county.  The  two  hundred  minor 
islands  are  from  the  size  of  20,000  acres,  down 
to  the  islet  of  one  acre  in  extent.  The  sum  to- 
tal of  these  insular  possessions  is  equal  in  area 
to  Belgium,  or  to  Maryland  and  Delaware 
united. 

The  climate  is  remarkably  healthy  and  the  soil 
is  very  rich.     Vegetables  may  be  raised  there  in 


eighteenth  century  many  French  vessels  visited 
tho  Falklands,  and  in  1763  France  took  posses- 
sion of  them  and  established  a  colony  at  Port 
Louis.  The  French  were  a  few  years  afterwards 
expelled   by  the    Spaniards.     The  English  in 

1770  settled  at  what  is  called  Port  Egmont,  but 
were  also  compelled  by  the  Spaniards  to  aban- 
don it.     A  war  nearly  followed  this  act,  but  in 

1771  Spain  gave  up  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands 
to  Great  Britain,  which  has  since  held  them  in 
possession,  except  for  a  short  period  after  1820, 
when  Buenos  Ayres  laid  claim  to  them— and  in- 
deed until  within  a  few  years,  had  not  surren- 
dered that  claim.  England,  however,  now  has 
the  Falklands  in  her  power,  and  can  make  them 
one  of  the  most  important  and  convenient  naval 
stations  in  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the  equator. 

In  an  article  from  the  Shipping  Gazette,  on 
these  islands,  mention  is  made  of  wild  heads  of 
cattle,  and  of  two  or  three  thousand  wild  horses. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  curious  facts  concerning 
these  islands.  The  French,  and  afterwards  the 
Spaniards,  turned  loose  upon  East  Falkland,  a 
number  of  black  cattle,  horses,  pigs  and  rabbits. 
Pigs  and  rabbits  were  also  left  upon  some  of  the 
smaller  islands.  These  animals  multiplied  ex- 
ceedingly ;  and  though  they  were  often  slaugh- 
tered indiscriminately  by  ships'  crews,  yet  there 
are  many  thousand  heads  of  all  kinds.  These 
wild  animals  are  large  and  fat.  The  wild  bulls 
and  horses  are  very  fierce  and  formidable.  The 
cattle  are  now  increasing,  and  we  can  easily 
credit  the  report  that  excellent  beef  is  afforded  to 


obedience  to  the  doctor'6  summons  he  soon  made 
his  appearance,  and  a  more  melancholy  wreck  I 
never  before  beheld.  Had  a  cowl  overshadowed 
his  long,  bloodless,  attenuated  visage,  impressed 
with  the  deepest  dejection,  the  most  -complete 
mental  prostration,  one  might  suppose  that  a 
broken  heart  had  sought  refuge  in  the  gloom  of 
the  cloister  from  a  detested  world,  and  that  the 
hour  of  his  eternal  freedom  from  the  woes  of  hu- 
manity was  near  at  hand  At  the  doctor's  re- 
quest he  took  his  seat  at  the  instrument,  and, 
gliding  his  blanched  and  bony  fingers  over  its 
keys  with  the  ease  of  a  master,  but  with  a  man- 
ner the  very  opposite  to  the  accustomed  dash 
of  the  performer,  he  played  a  melancholy  air, 
that  seemed  in  harmony  with  his  own  dejection, 
and  in  a  style  that  exhibited  the  remains  of  a 
still  surviving  sensibility,  feebly  struggling  with 
an  overpowering  mental  and  physical  languor. 
He  did  not  appear  in  any  way  moved  by  the 
harmonious  sounds  that,  as  it  were,  stole  into 
dreamy  life  under  his  languid  touch ;  not  so  with 
the  motley  crowd  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
The  wild  babble  ceased,  the  sigh  was  suspended, 
the  noisy  clatter  hushed,  the  uplifted  hand  ar- 
rested, the  grin  changed  into  a  smile,  and  the 
flashing  eye  softened  into  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion, were  this  shattered  pianist  Orpheus  him- 
self, he  could  scarcely  have  produced  a  more 
rno™;™!  effect.  The  soothing  strain  was  only  too 
■  I ;  and  when  the  last  note  was  struck, 
nt  forms  of  disease  began  to  manifest 
stomed  peculiarities." 
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THE  LATE  LEIOH  HUNT. 

Tho  engraving  portrait  on  this  page  is  from  a 
roliablo  likonoss  of  the  famous  English  poet  and 
essayist,  tho  friend  and  contemporary  of  Byron, 
Shelley,  Coleridge,  HauHtt,  Lamb,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Mooro  and  Jeffrey,  and  survived  them  all, 
and  dying  quite  recently,  at  Putney,  at  the  patri- 
archal ago  ot  seventy-five.  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  was 
listening  to  some  Italian  music,  when  he  fainted, 
and  never  rallied.  Tho  following  is  a  sketch  of 
the  loading  events  of  Leigh  Hunt's  busy  and 
eventful  life:— He  was  born  at  Southgato,  in 
Middlesex,  on  tho  19th  of  October,  1784.  His 
father,  by  birth  a  West  Indian,  had  married  an 
American  lady  who  was  residing  in  this  country 
when  tho  war  of  independence  broke  out.  Taking 
the  loyalist  side  of  the  strife,  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
to  England,  whore  ho  took  orders  in  the  English 
Church,  and  was  for  some  time  tutor  to  Mr. 
Leigh,  nophew  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  Of 
several  sons  Leigh  Hunt  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished ;  he  was  educated,  as  his  friend  Cole- 
ridge, Charles  Limb,  and  Barnes,  afterwards 
well  known  as  editor  of  the  Times,  had  been,  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  London.  At  this  institution 
he  remained  till  his  fifteenth  year.  "  I  was  then," 
he  says,  "  first  deputy  Grecian  ;  and  had  the 
honor  of  going  out  of  tho  school  in  the 
same  rank,  at  the  same  age,  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  my  friend  Charles  Lamb.  The  reason 
was  that  I  hesitated  in  my  speech.  It  was  un- 
derstood that  a  Grecian  was  bound  to  deliver  a 
public  speech  before  he  left  school,  and  go  into 
the  church  afterwards  ;  and  as  I  could  do  neither 
of  these  things,  a  Grecian  I  could  not  be."  Af- 
ter leaving  Christ's  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, Leigh  Hunt  was  for  some  time  in  the  office 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  who  had  become  an  at- 
torney, and  afterwards  he  had  a  situation  in  the 
war  office.  While  in  these  employments  he  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals;  writing, more  es- 
pecially, theatrical  criticisms  and  literary  articles 
for  a  weekly  newspaper  which  had 
been  started  in  1805  by  his  elder 
brother,  John  Hunt.  Of  his  theat- 
rical criticisms,  which  were  in  a  style 
then  quite  new,  a  selection  was  pub- 
lished in  1807  in  a  more  lasting 
form,  in  a  volume  of  "  Critical  Es- 
says on  the  Peiformers  of  the  Lon- 
don Theatres."  In  1808  Mr.  Hunt 
left  the  war  office,  at  the  age  _  of 
twenty-four,  to  become  the  joint 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Exam- 
iner newspaper — a  journal,  the  high 
reputation  of  which,  both  for  liberal 
politics  and  literary  ability,  was  first 
ac  quired  under  the  management  of 
th  i  Hunts.  The  reputation,  how- 
ov  r,  was  not  acquired  in  those  days 
of  political  persecution  without 
some  serious  personal  consequences 
to  the  partners.  Although  more 
literary  than  political  in  his  tastes, 
the  articles  of  Leigh  Hunt,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  brother,  were  of  a 
kind  to  give  offence  to  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  day ;  and  on  three 
several  occasions  the  Examiner  had 
to  stand  a  government  prosecution. 
On  tho  first  occasion,  in  1810,  when 
the  cause  of  offence  was  an  article 
on  the  Regency,  reflecting  on  the 
rule  of  George  III ,  the  prosecution 
was  abandoned ;  on  the  second, 
which  was  caused  in  1811,  by  an 
article  on  "Flogging in  the  Army," 
the  brothers  were  tried  before  Lord 
Ellenborough,  but,  being  defended 
by  Mr.  Brougham,  were  acquitted 
by  the  jury ;  on  the  third,  however, 
when  the  cause  was  an  article  re- 
ferring to  the  Prince  Regent  in 
rather  severe  terms,  and  calling  him 
an  "  Adonis  of  fifty,"  the  brothers 
were  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  500Z. 
each  and  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment The  imprisonment,  although 
actually  undergone,  was  lightened 
by  the  public  sympathy  with  the 
captives ;  and  Leigh  Hunt  describes 
the  two  years  as  being  spent  very 
pleasantly  amid  flowers  and  books, 
with  occasional  visits  from  friends, 
such  as  Byron,  Moore,  Charles 
Lamb,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  One 
of  his  two  rooms  on  the  "  ground- 
floor  "  he  converted  into  a  pictur- 
esque and  poetical  study.  "I  pa- 
pered the  walls  with  a  trellis  of 
roses ;    I  had  the  ceiling  colored 


with  clouds  and  sky  ;  tho  barred  windows  were 
screened  with  Venetian  bliuds  ;  and  when  my 
book-cases  wore  set  up,  with  their  busts  and  flow- 
ers, and  a  piano-forte  made  its  appearance,  per- 
haps there  was  not  a  handaomor  room  on  that 
side  of  the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when  a 
stranger  knocked  at  my  door,  to  see  him  come 
in  and  stare  about  him.  The  surprise,  on  issuing 
from  tho  borough  and  passing  through  the  ave- 
nues of  a  jail,  was  dramatic.  Charles  Lamb 
doclared  there  was  no  other  such  room  except Tn 
a  fairy  tale.  But  I  had  another  surprise,  which 
was  a  garden.  There  was  a  little  yard  outside 
railed  off  from  another  belonging  to  the  neighbor- 
ing ward.  This  yard  I  shut  in  with  green  pal 
ings,  adorned  it  with  a  trellis,  bordered  it  with  a 
thick  bed  of  earth  from  a  nursery,  and  even  con- 
trived to  have  a  grass-plat.  The  earth  I  filled 
with  flowers  and  young  trees.  There  was  an 
apple  tree  from  which  we  managed  to  get  a  pud- 
ding the  second  year.  As  to  my  flowers,  they 
were  allowed  to  be  perfect.  A  poet  from  Derby- 
shire (Mr.  Moore)  told  me  he  had  seen  no  such 
heart's-ease  I  bought  the  '  Parnaso  Italiano  ' 
while  in  prison,  and  used  often  to  think  of  a  pas- 
sage in  it,  while  looking  at  this  miniature  piece 
of  horticulture : 

Mlo  picciol  orto, 
A  me  sei  vigna,  e  campo,  e  sllva,  e  prato. — Baidi. 

My  little  garden, 
To  me  thou'rt  vineyard,  field  and  wood  and  meadow. 
Here  I  wrote  and  read  in  fine  weather,  sometimes 
under  an  awning.  In  autumn  my  trellises  were 
hung  with  6carlet  runners,  which  added  to  the 
flowery  investment.  I  used  to  shut  my  eyes  in 
my  arm-chair  and  affect  to  think  myself  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off.  But  my  triumph  was  in  is- 
suing forth  of  a  morning.  A  wicket  out  of  the 
garden  led  into  the  large  one  belonging  to  the 
prison.  The  latter  was  only  for  vegetables,  but 
it  contained  a  cherry  tree  which  I  twice  saw  in 
blossom."      Among  the  literary  fruits  of  his  lei- 


sure in  prison,  published  after  his  release,  were 
"The  Descent  of  Liberty,"  a  masque,  1815; 
"  Tho  Feast  of  the  Poets,"  with  notes,  and  other 
pieces,  in  verse,  1815;  and  tho  well  known 
"Story  of  Rimini," — tho  last  of  which  gave  tho 
author  at  once  a  place  among  the  poets  of  the 
day.  In  1818  appeared  "Foliage,  or  Poems, 
original  and  translated,  from  the  Greek  of  Ho- 
mer, Theocritus,  Bion  and  Moschus,  and  Ana- 
creon,  and  from  the  Latin  of  Catullus."  In  1812 
Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Italy  to  reside  with  Lord 
Byron,  and  to  establish  the  "  Liberal,"  a  melange 
of  poetry  and  politics  of  very  radical  views. 
The  journal  did  not  sell,  and  Hunt  found  that 
noble  poet,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  in  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  was  cold,  sarcastic  and  worldly- 
minded.  The  publication,  in  1828,  of  "Lord 
Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries,  with 
Recollections  of  the  Author's  Life  and  his  Visit 
to  Italy,"  gave  much  offence  to  Lord  Byron's 
admirers,  and  especially  to  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Hunt  has  himself  subsequently  declared  the  crit- 
icisms of  Byron's  personal  character  and  be- 
haviour there  contained  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh 
and  bitter.  He  then  wrote  for  periodicals  until 
1840,  when  he  published  "A  Legend  of  Flor- 
ence; a  play"  (acted  with  some  success  at  Co- 
vent  Garden),  and  several  parts  of  a  new  serial, 
called  "  The  Seer ;  or  Common  Places  Report- 
ed;" and  also  edited  the  "Dramatic  Works  of 
Wycherley,  Congreve,  Vanbrughand  Farquhar." 
These  works  were  followed,  in  1842,  by  "The 
Palfrey,  a  Love  Story  of  Old  Times,"  and  "One 
Hundred  Romances  of  Real  Life,  selected  and 
translated,"  1843.  In  1847  Mr.  Hunt  received 
from  the  crown  a  literary  pension  of  200?.  per 
annum,  which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death,  with  the 
good-will  of  thousands,  whom  his  writings,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  have  instractedand  charmed. 
His  other  works  were  very  numerous,  for  Mr. 
Hunt  was  a  rapid  and  indefatigable  writer.  "  His 
poetry  generally,"  says  a  sound  critic,"  is  marked 
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by  a  profusion  of  imagery,  of  sprightly  fancy 
and  animated  description.  Some  quaintness  and 
affectation  in  his  style  and  manner  affixed  upon 
him  the  name  of  a  Cocknoy  poot ;  but  bis  studies 
lay  chiefly  in  the  early  writers,  and  he  imitated 
with  success  the  lightest  and  more  picturesque 
parts  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Boccaccia  and 
the  young  Italian  authors  appear  also  to  have 
been  among  his  favorites."  His  prose  essays 
have  been  collected  and  published  in  England, 
under  the  title  of  "  Tho  Indicator  and  the  Com- 
panion, a  Miscellany  for  the  Fields  and  tho  Fire- 
Bide."  They  are  deservedly  popular,  full  of 
literary  anecdotes,  poetical  feeling,  and  fine 
sketches  of  town  and  country  life.  The  egotism 
of  the  author  is  undisguised;  but  in  all  Hunt's 
writings,  his  peculiar  tastes  and  romantic  fancy, 
his  talk  of  books  and  flowers,  and  his  love  of  the 
domestic  virtues  and  charities  (though  he  had  too 
much  imagination  for  his  judgment  in  tho  seri- 
oub  matters  of  life),  impart  a  particular  interest 
and  pleasure  to  his  personal  disclosures.  The 
era  in  which  Leigh  Hunt  lived  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  intellectual  activity,  and  witnessed 
the  rise  and  the  culmination  of  as  splendid  a 
galaxy  of  literary  stars  as  modern  history  has 
seen.  During  this  period  the  old  formal  school 
of  poetry  was  entirely  overthrown,  and  the  bold 
iconoclasts  who  levelled  the  old  idols,  themselves 
occupied  their  niches.  Scott,  and  then  Byron, 
in  poetry  revolutionized  the  world  of  letters. 
The  convulsion  in  the  republic  of  letters  was 
similar  and  as  radical  as  that  in  politics  ;  but  it 
was  not  followed  by  reaction.  Many  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  the  era,  like  Hunt,  took  part  both 
in  its  political  and  literary  changes.  With  most 
of  the  great  men  of  the  day  whose  head  quarters 
were  in  London,  Hunt  became  intimate,  and  his 
name  will  perhaps  be  preserved  as  much  by  its 
connection  with  theirs  as  by  his  own  merits.  The 
cheerful  spirit  of  the  poet,  proof  against  age  and 
distress,  may  be  noticed  in  the  following  verses, 
written  in  December.  1S40,  on  the 
birth  of  a  princess  royal : 

Behold  where  thou  dost  lie, 

Hoeding  naugbt  remote  or  high ! 

Naught  of  all  the  news  we  siog 

Dost  thou  know,  sweet  ignorant  thing; 

Naught  of  planets'  lore  nor  people'?: 

Nor  dost  hear  the  giddy  steeples 

Unrolling  of  thee  and  thine, 

Ah  if  heaven  bad  rained  them  wine ; 

Nor  dost  care  for  all  the  pains 

Of  UBhers  and  of  chamberlains, 

Nor  of  the  doctor's  learned  loots, 

Nor  the  very  bishop's  books, 

Nor  the  lace  that  wraps  thy  chin, 

No,  nor  for  thy  rank  a  pin. 

E'en  thy  father's  loving  hand 

Nowise  dost  thou  understand 

When  he  makes  thee  feebly  grasp 

His  fingers  with  a  tiny  clasp  ; 

Nor  dost  thon  know  tby  very  mother's 

Balmy  bosom  from  another's, 

Though  thy  small  bliiid  eyea  pursue  it, 

Nor  the  arms  that  draw  tliee  to  it; 

Nor  the  eyes  that,  while  they  fold  thee, 

Never  can  euough  behold  thee. 

The  following  is  in  a  different  vein  ; 

A  DIRGK. 
Blessed  is  the  turf,  sercuelj  blessed, 
Where  throbbing  hearts  may  sink  to  reft, 
Where  Iife'3  long  journey  turns  to  uletp, 
Nor  ever  pilgrim  wakes  to  weep. 
A  little  sod,  a  few  sad  flowers, 
A  tear  for  long-departed  hours, 
Is  all  that  feeliog  hearts  request 
To  bush  their  weary  thoughts" to  rest. 
There  shall  no  vain  ambition  come, 
To  lure  them  from  their  quiet  home  ; 
Nor  sorrow  lift,  with  heart-striDgs  riven, 
The  meek,  imploring  eyes  to  heaven; 
Nor  sad  Remembrance  stoop  to  shed 
His  wrinkles  on  the  slumbcrcr's  head; 
And  never,  never,  Love  repuir, 
To  breathe  his  idle  whii-pers  there. 

In  spite  of  its  imagery  and  florid 
language,  Leigh  Hunt's  poetry  will 
not,  we  think,  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  English  literature,  though 
some  of  his  minor  pieces  may  sur- 
vive. As  a  man,  his  persistent  ig- 
norance of  the  affairs  of  the  world 
kept  him  constantly  involved  in 
difficulties,  and  those  difficulties 
produced  complications,  in  which 
his  reputation  suffered.  He  lived 
wholly  in  an  ideal  world ;  there  was 
nothing  practical  in  his  composi- 
tion ;  and  a  mere  poet,  without 
money,  must  necessarily  lead  a 
hard  and  unappreciated  life  in  thin 
work-a-day  world.  One  of  Leigh 
Hunt's  most  valuable  publication 
is  a  prose  analysis  of  Dante,  and 
other  eminent  Italian  pcets,  for  the 
use  of  Engli-h  readers. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Translated  from  the  French  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  GOLDSMITH'S  DAUGHTER : 

OR, 

THE    SECRET   OF  FRANZ, 

ET    ANNE    T.    "WILBUR. 
[CONCLUDED  ] 

Seated  ia  the  stern  of  the  boat,  on  a  large  cloak 
which  Franz  had  brought,  Felicie  gave  herself 
up  to  that  indescribable  pleasure  of  living  and 
breathing  which  only  those  can  comprehend  who 
are  recovering  from  illness,  or  whose  existence 
has  been  spent  in  an  abode  deprived  of  air  and 
sunshine.  Without  looking  at  Franz,  the  felt, 
so  to  speak,  the  tenderness  expressed  in  the  eyes 
of  the  young  man  constantly  fastened  upon  her. 
The  passionate  glances  of  Franz  penetrated  the 
heart  of  the  young  girl,  and  created  an  ineffable 
sensation  of  happiness  analogous  to  that  which 
the  pure  and  fresh  air  produced  in  her  lungs. 
Sometimes,  oppressed  by  this  novel  sentiment  of 
happiness,  she  would  close  her  eyes,  as  if  to  fold 
these  sensations  in  her  heart.  Half  opening  her 
eyelids,  she  would  encounter  the  anxious  and 
impassioned  glance  of  Franz.  By  a  sign  of  the 
head,  accompanied  with  a  sweet  smile,  she  would 
re  assure  the  young  man,  and  find  a  new  enjoy- 
ment in  following  the  changes  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  instantly  brightened  at  the  smile  of 
Felicie. 

"  How  sweet  it  is  to  live,  is  it  not,  Franz?" 
murmured  the  young  girl. 

"0,  yes!"  replied  he,  with  a  sort  of  ab- 
straction. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  then  2"  resumed 
she. 

"  I  do  not  know.     It  seems  to  me,  at  inter- 
vals, that  I  am  no  longer  on  earth,  and  that  on 
opening  my  eyes  I  shall  find  myself  in  another 
world." 
"Alone?" 

"  0,  no,  no  !  with  you !" 
"And  father?"  said  she,  with  that  vanishing 
Bmile  which  the  heart's  happiness  brings  to  the 
lips. 

"  And  your  father  also,"  replied  he,  with  vi- 
vacity, but  in  a  very  different  tone. 

"Who  knows?"  thought  Felicie.  "Let  my 
father  consent  to  our  marriage,  and  this  dream 
may  soon  be  realized." 

Her  look  betokened  thought,  but  the  young 
roan  saw  it  not.  With  his  head  leaning  on  his 
breast,  he  was  following,  with  a  pensive  air,  the 
furrow  of  the  boat.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the 
numerous  swans  which  frequent  the  lake,  ap- 
proached the  boat.  Opening  its  white  wings  and 
gliding  alongside  the  skiff,  it  stretched  out 
towards  Felicie  its  supple  and  graceful  neck. 
The  young  girl,  surprised,  started  back. 

"Do  not  be  afraid,  mademoiselle,"  said  the 
boatman;  "it  will  not  bite  you;  it  is  asking  for 
bread." 

"  O,  the  poor  bird  1"  exclaimed  Felicie. 
"  How  handsome  he  is !" 

Quickly  re-assured,  she  passed  her  little  hand 
over  the  neck  of  the  swan,  which  quietly  allowed 
itself  to  be  caressed.  Only  it  shook  its  wings 
from  time  to  time  with  an  impatient  air,  and 
thrust  its  bill  between  the  fringes  of  the  young 
girl,  in  search  of  the  dainties  which  it  expected. 
"Have  you,  then,  nothing  to  give  me?"  it 
seemed  to  say  to  her. 

"What  a  pity  that  I  did  not  bring  some 
cakes  I"  exclaimed  Felicie. 

"Will  you  have  a  piece  of*  bread,  madem- 
oiselle, I  have  some  in  my  pocket?" 
"  0,  yos  !  very  gladly  !" 
"  You  are  a  German  !"  said  Franz  to  the  boat- 
man, while  Felicie  was  distributing  the  bread  to 
two  or  three  swans  collected  around  the  boat. 
"  Yes,  sir,  and  you  also  ?" 
"  I  have  lived  eight  years  in  Germany ;  I  am 
from  Verdenheim." 

"  That  is  not  very  far  from  my  home." 
"From  what  place  are  you,  then  ?" 
"From  Carlsruhe." 

"  Indeed  !  How  came  you  to  be  a  boatman  at 
Enghien?" 

"I  came  to  Paris — on  business,"  added  ho, 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "  On  my  arrival  I 
was  taken  ill.  I  spent  all  the  money  I  had  laid 
aside  for  the  expenses  of  my  return.  Then  I 
was  obliged  to  find  work.  The  master  of  the 
inn  where  I  lodged  sent  me  here.  I  remained." 
Struck  with  the  gloomy  and  mournful  tone  of 
the  boatman,  Felicie  examined  him  more  atten- 
tively. He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years. 
His  strongly   marked  features,  his  narrow  and 


low  forehead,  his  contracted  eyebrows,  his  slight- 
ly wild  eyes,  announced  a violentdispo^iiion  and 
lack  of  intelligence.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  was  some  kindness  in  this  almost  ferocious 
physiognomy.  Felicie  noticed  that  he  was  very 
pale  and  seemed  ill.  Occasionally,  too,  he 
placed  his  hand  on  his  side,  as  if  to  suppress  a 
lively  pain. 

"  Are  you  sick  ?"  she  asked. 

"No,  mademoiselle,  not  now.  Only  the  other 
day,  in  raising  too  large  a  package,  I  exerted 
myself  too  much,  and  have  had  a  pain  in  my  side 
ever  since." 

"  You  ought  to  rest,"  said  Felicis. 

"  Give  m,3  the  oars,"  said  Franz,  in  German, 
"  that  will  amuse  me." 

On  hearing  the  language  of  his  country,  the 
boatman  changed  countenance.  His  face  seemed 
to  brighten.  Nevertheless,  he  refused  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Franz,  but  the  latter  compelled  him 
to  do  so. 

"  Do  you  earn  much  at  this  business  ?"  asked 
the  young  Alsatian. 

"Not  much,  sir.  If  I  were  alone,  I  could 
easily  earn  a  living,  but  I  have  a  little  boy  of  six 
years  who  is  always  sick.  I  am  obliged  to  pay 
some  one  to  take  care  of  him  while  I  am  here. 
It  takes  all  I  can  earn  to  pay  for  drugs  and 
doctors." 

"  Are  you  a  widower  ?"  asked  Felicie. 

"  It  is  all  the  same.  My  wife  left  me  three 
years  ago." 

"  What  has  become  of  her  ?" 

"I  do  not  know — fortunately  for  her;  the 
wretch  !"  added  he,  knitting  his  thick  eyebrows. 
"  This  woman  has  made  my  life  miserable.  I 
was  very  fond  of  her,  and  labored  hard  to  give 
bcr  all  she  desired.  She  was  pretty,  and  knew  it 
too  well.  She  was  always  wanting  fine  clothes 
and  jewelry.  It  was  in  vain  for  me  to  procure 
them,  she  was  never  satisfied.  One  day  when 
she  had  sent  me  to  do  an  errand,  she  left,  doubt- 
less with  some  gallant.  She  carried  off  every 
article  of  value  in  our  poor  house.  I  followed 
her,  but  it  was  impossible  to  find  her.  Besides, 
I  could  not  go  immediately,  for,  on  my  arrival, 
I  found  my  poor  little  boy  almost  dying.  In 
playing  with  the  children  of  the  carpenter,  my 
neighbor,  he  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  a  wood- 
pile, and  injured  his  spine.  The  physicians  suc- 
ceeded in  saving  his  life,  but  he  remained  a  crip- 
ple. Then,  he  is  always  sick.  Some  ono  told 
mo  that  my  wife  bad  taken  the  direction  of 
France.  I  had  also  this  idea.  At  the  end  of  a 
year,  when  the  little  one  could  support  the  jour- 
ney, I  came  to  Paris.  I  have  been  in  France  two 
years  already." 

This  recital,  simply  told,  profoundly  moved 
the  young  people.  Yielding  to  one  of  those  im- 
pulses of  the  heart  which  give  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion, Felicie  took  her  silk  purse  from  her  pocket, 
and  as  Franz  was  looking  in  another  direction, 
slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  the  boatman. 

"  It  is  for  your  little  boy,"  whispered  she,  beck- 
oning him  to  be  silent. 

"  May  God  reward  you,  mademoiselle  !"  mur- 
mured the  German,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Is  it  not  time  to  dine  ?"  said  father  Rieland, 
arousing  himself  from  his  abstraction  ;  "I  am  be- 
ginning to  be  very  hungry." 

They  directed  the  boat  towards  ono  of  those 
groves  which  surround  the  lake.  Obliged  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  of  embarkation,  the  boatman 
took  leave  of  the  two  young  people,  thanking 
them  warmly.  Franz  and  Felicie  spread  out  on 
the  grass,  at  the  foot  of  a  shady  tree,  the  provis- 
ions they  had  brought  in  their  baskets. 

Dinner  over,  Rieland  installed  himself  under 
a  tree  with  a  pencil,  paper  and  some  little  bits  of 
wood.  Five  minutes  afterwards,  he  was  sleep- 
ing soundly.  His  daughter  and  the  young  Al- 
satian went  a  little  way  off  and  sat  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake.  Franz  seemed  sad  and  ab- 
sent-minded. Both  remained  silent,  but  their 
hearts  spoke  by  looks.  They  started  on  seeing 
a  human  form  rise  up  before  them. 

A  young  girl  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age, 
poorly  clad  and  of  a  miserable  aspect,  begged 
of  them  to  buy  some  flowers  of  her.  Felicie  felt 
in  her  pocket;  she  withdrew  her  hand  empty, 
and  remembered  that  she  had  given  her  purse  to 
the  boatman.  She  blushed  beneath  the  glance  of 
Franz,  who  had  followed  her  motions.  The 
young  man  had  nothing. 

"  For  want  of  better,  let  us  give  the  little  one 
some  fragments  of  our  meal." 

'■  Thanks,"  said  she,  going  away  joyfully, 
"  may  your  marriage  be  happy." 

Felicie  blushed,  this  time,  to  the  white  of  her 
eyes ;  but  through  her  long  lashes,  her  smiling 


glance  sought  that  of  the  young  man.  Franz 
covered  his  face  with  both  hands  ;  large  tears 
rolled  between  his  fingers. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Franz?"  asked  the 
young  girl,  in  alarm.     "Why  these  tears  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  leave  me,  and  do  not 
ask  me  !"  exclaimed  he.  "  It  is  too  much,  I  will 
go — I  must  go  !  0,  my  God,  my  God,  why  did 
I  know  yon  ?" 

"Go!"  repeated  Felicie,  pale  and  trembling. 
"Go?  Leave  us?  What  have  we  done  to 
you,  Franz  ?  I  thought  you  were  happy  to  be 
near  us,  my  father  and  myself,  who  love  you  so 
much." 

"  0,  yes,  I  love  you  !"  exclaimed  he,  impetu- 
ously ;  "  yes,  I  love  you,  Felicie,  more  than  I 
can  tell  you,  and  it  is  for  this  I  ought  to  leave 
you." 

"No!"  replied  she,  "no,  Franz!  Do  you 
think,  then,  I  have  never  divined  that  you  loved 
me?" 

"  That  does  not  make  you  angry?" 

"  No,"  murmured  she,  with  an  ineffable 
smile,  letting  fall  her  pretty  head  on  the  shoulder 
of  Franz. 

The  latter  made  a  movement  as  if  to  press 
the  young  girl  to  his  heart;  then,  hastily  rising, 
h^fled  with  marks  of  the  utmost  despair. 

"  Where  is  Franz?"  asked  father  Rieland,  ar- 
riving a  few  minutes  afterwards.  "It  is  time  to 
think  of  returning." 

He  began  to  call  the  young  man,  who  arrived 
at  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes.  His  eyes 
were  still  red  and  his  face  sorrowful.  He  silently 
offered  his  arm  to  Felicie,  who  had  approached 
him,  and  they  started  for  the  shore. 

On  returning  to  his  shop,  the  goldsmith  found 
a  letter  bearing  the  Darmstadt  postmark.  He 
put  it  in  his  pocket  without  speaking  and  imme- 
diately ascended  to  his  room  to  read  it.  Franz 
was  also  about  to  withdraw. 

"Remain,  Franz,"  said  the  young  girl  to 
him,  with  affectionate  firmness ;  "I  roust  speak 
to  you." 

He  leaned  on  the  counter  and  awaited  what 
the  young  girl  bad  to  say,  with  downcast  eyes 
and  mournful  attitude. 

"Franz,"  said  Mademoiselle  Rieland,  her 
voice  slightly'treroulons,  "  we  must  speak  frankly 
to  each  other.  You  have  told  me  that  you  love 
me.  I  believe  you,"  added  she,  on  seeing  the 
gesture  of  the  young  Alsatian — "  yes,  I  believe 
you.  I  also  love  you,  Fraoz.  If  my  poor  mother 
had  been  living,  I  should  have  told  her  all  long 
ago.  As  for  my  father,  you  comprehend  that  I 
must  inform  him  of  what  has  passed  between  us 
to-day.  He  is  good,  very  good,  and  you  know 
ho  loves  us  both.  But,  Franz,  you  do  not  listen 
— you  turn  your  head  away — you  are  weeping 
still,  Franz!  What  is  the  matter?"  continued 
sho,  attempting  to  separate  the  hands  of  the 
young  man,  which  covered  his  face. 

At  tho  same  instant,  tho  goldsmith  entered, 
with  a  gloomy  and  dissatisfied  air,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  letter  which  ho  threw  towards  the  young 
Alsatian. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  from  your  uncle,"  said  he  to 
him,  in  a  harsh  tone.  "  It  informs  me  that  you 
arc  married,  and  against  his  will.  It  would  have 
been  better,  it  seems  to  me,  to  have  confided  that 
to  us  yourself." 

Ho  inteiTupted  himself,  as  he  saw  his  daughter 
turn  pale  and  totter. 

"Married!"  repeated  the  poor  child,  in  a 
broken  voice,  and  as  if  she  did  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  "  married  !" 

She  repeated  it  five  or  six  times,  then  she 
stepped  a  few  paces  forward  as  if  to  leave  the 
room,  but  her  strength  suddenly  failed  her. 
She  fell  into  her  father's  arms.  The  old  man 
carried  her  to  her  room,  Franz  attempting  to  as- 
sist him.     He  repulsed  him  harshly. 

"  Go,  wretch,"  exclaimed  he.  "  Accursed  be 
the  day  wh$n  you  entered  our  house !"' 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes  Felicie  re- 
covered consciousness.  Her  father  was  beside 
her  bed,  pale  and  breathless. 

"Father,"  said  she,  "  my  kind  father,  do  not 
drive  him  away.  It  is  not  his  fault  if  I  love  him. 
Wait  a  few  days — perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  ex- 
plain himself.    Let  me  at  least  speak  to  him." 

She  was  in  such  a  state  of  agitation  that  the 
goldsmith  dared  not  oppose  her.  He  opened  the 
door  and  beckoned  to  Franz,  who  was  still  stand- 
ing without,  to  enter. 

His  face  bathed  in  tears  and  his  features  dis- 
composed, the  Alsatian  advanced  towards  Fe- 
licie and  knelt  at  her  feet.  The  young  girl  ex- 
tended her  hand  to  him,  which  he  covered  with 
tears  and  kisses. 


"  So  it  is  true,  Franz,"  said  the  yomag  girl,  in 
a  low  tor  e,  as  soon  as  her  father  had  left  the 
room,  "that  you  are  married  V1 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  in  a  gloomy  tone,  "  yes,  to 
my  shame  and  misfortune.  My  poor  uncle  was 
right.  I  married  against  his  will.  My  wife  was 
a  seamstress  and  lived  near  us.  She  was  four 
years  older  than  myself.  I  was  a  child,  foolish 
and  credulous ;  she  made  me  believe  that  sho 
loved  me,  and  I  was  easily  deceived.  She  her- 
self arranged  all  for  our  marriage.  My  happi- 
ness did  not  last  long.  She  soon  threw  aside  tho 
mask.  She  had  thought  my  uncle  would  soon 
forgive  us  and  provide  for  our  wants,  so  that  she 
could  live  without  labor  and  spend  as  much  as 
she  pleased.  What  I  suffered  for  a  year,  no  one 
can  tell.  That  woman  had  every  vice.  I  could 
not  endure  it  longer.  I  left  her.  I  send  her  all 
my  earnings,  but  she  is  constantly  writing  for 
more  money.  I  tremble  every  instant  lest  she 
should  arrive  in  Paris.  You  see  the  life  I  lead, 
Mademoiselle  Felicie.  You  can  imagine  what  I 
feel  to-day.  It  is  my  fault,  I  know  it  but  too 
well ;  but  I  am  very  unfortunate." 

Tears  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  poor  boy. 
Felicie  consoled  him  as  well  as  she  could,  but  she 
suffered  much  herself.  She  felt  her  strength 
leaving  her. 

"Franz,"  said  she,  "I  pity  you  and  pardon 
you  with  all  my  heart.  I  will  try  to  make  your 
peace  with  my  father.  Adieu,  go,  my  poor 
Franz ;  may  God  have  pity  on  you  !" 

Felicie  had  much  trouble  in  obtaining  forgive- 
ness from  her  father  for  Franz.  He  would  have 
dismissed  him  immediately,  but  was  prevented 
by  fear  of  the  conjectures  which  this  hasty  depar- 
ture might  occasion  in  tho  neighborhood.  Franz 
therefore  remained  for  the  present  with  the 
Rielands. 

Felicie  did  not  soon  recover  from  the  shock  she 
had  experienced.  She  was  seized  with  a  fever 
and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  The  physician, 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  soon  perceived  that 
the  young  girl  was  much  more  tranquil  when 
Franz  was  near  her.  He  was  therefore  allowed 
to  spend  some  time  in  her  room.  At  the  end  of 
a  week,  the  physician  began  to  give  them  hopes 
of  her. 

"  I  think  we  shall  save  her,"  said  he  to  Rie- 
land, as  he  withdrew.  "But  she  must,  above 
all,  bo  kept  quiet.    No  noise,  no  strong  emotion." 

In  order  to  question  him  more  freely,  Rieland 
went  out  with  him.  He  had  scarcely  loft  the 
house  when  a  woman  entered  the  shop.  Her 
costume  announced  a  foreigner.  At  first  sho 
seemed  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  years  of 
ago.  On  looking  at  her  attentively  she  seemed 
younger  by  somo  years,  but  her  embonpoint  and 
her  faded  features  made  her  appear  older.  She 
had  been  very  beautiful,  but  of  a  vulgar  and 
showy  style. 

"  Does  Franz  Barth  live  horo  ?"  asked  she,  with 
a  masked  German  accent. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied  Isidore. 

"  Where  is  ho?" 

"Up  there,  in  Mademoiselle  Felicie's  room," 
said  the  apprentice,  eyeing  her  with  that  insult- 
ing look  peculiar  to  the  gamins  of  Paris. 

"Tell  him  to  come  down.  I  wish  to  speak  to 
him." 

"He  cannot  leavo  her  alone,  because  she  is 
ill.  Wait  until  her  father,  who  has  gone  out, 
returns." 

"  Where  is  the  room  ?"  asked  she. 

Isidore  mechanically  pointed  to  the  stairs. 
She  immediately  began  to  climb  them  with  a 
rapid  step.  Isidore  sprang  forward  to  stop  her, 
but  she  repulsed  him  and  continued  to  ascend. 
At  the  noise  of  the  altercation  which  succeeded, 
Franz  emerged  from  Felicie's  room.  On  seeing 
the  stranger,  he  became  pale  as  death. 

"Descend  !"  said  he,  to  the  apprentice,  in  a 
tone  that,  notwithstanding  his  curiosity,  Isidore 
hastened  to  obey. 

Rieland  had  accompanied  the  physician  some 
distance.  On  returning  home,  he  perceived  two 
or  three  hundred  people  before  his  house.  Ev- 
erybody was  talking  loudly,  and  standing  on  tip- 
toe to  look  in  the  direction  of  his  shop. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  goldsmith, 
of  one  of  his  neighbors  whom  he  perceived  at  the 
window  of  a  basement. 

"  Go  home  quickly,"  replied  the  neighbor ; 
"  it  seems  that  one  of  your  apprentices  has  mur- 
dered a  woman." 

Rieland  rushed  through  tho  crowd  and  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  door.  A  police  officer 
opened  it.  On  his  entrance  he  perceived,  in  the 
middle  of  the  shop,  a  woman  dead  or  fainting, 
and  covered  with  blood.     A  physician  and  two 
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of  the  neighbors  war©  attempting  to  revive  her, 
A  fcw  pares  behind  this  woman,  sumo  police  ofll 
eors  Were  surrounding  Finn/,  Barth,  who  WOB 
also  covered  with  blood,  and  whoso  QttUadfl  be- 
tokened u  gloomy  despair. 

"  Whoro  is  my  daughter 3"  exclaimed  the 
goldsmith,  with  anguish. 

"  She  is  nhovo,  in  her  room,  Monsieur  Kio- 
hind,"  replied  Isidore.  "  Hlio  known  nothing  of 
all  this." 

"  What  1ms  happened  hero  ?  Who  is  this  WO- 
mnn  ''."  asked  the  goldsmith. 

"  It,  appears  that  sho  is  the  wife  of  this  young 
man/1  replied  one  of  tho  police  officers,  "and 
that  ho  has  just,  thrown  her  from  tho  top  of  your 
stairs  to  tho  bottom." 

"  How  camo  sho  there  V  resumed  tho  gold- 
smith. 

Isidore  told  him. 

"  This  youth  is  incnpablo  of  a  murder,"  ex- 
claimed tho  goldsmith.  "  Besides,  who  knows 
that  sho  is  his  wife?" 

"  Sho  herself  has  said  so,"  replied  ono  of  tho 
officers.  "Just  now  she  recovered  her  senses  for 
a-  moment.  Sho  pointed  to  that  young  man, 
naying:  'It  is  ho,  my  husband,  who  has  mur- 
dered mo,'  The  effort  sho  made  caused  hor  to 
fall  back  immediately." 

"  Here  is  tho  litter,"  said  another  officer,  open- 
ing tho  street  door. 

"  She  must  be  carried  to  tho  hospital,"  said 
tho  physician. 

"  So  you  do  not  know  this  woman,  sir  V  asked 
one  of  the  officers  of  Rieland. 

"No." 

"  Was  this  young  manoneoTyourworkmen  3" 

"  He  was,  sir." 

"It  seoms  it  was  not  known  that  he  was 
married." 

"Not  generally  ;  but  he  had  told  my  daughter 
and  myself." 

"  They  lived  unhappily  together,  then,  his  wife 
and  himself,  to  be  thus  separated." 

"I  believe  so,"  returned  the  goldsmith,  who 
perceived  but  too  late  that  his  reply  had  compro- 
mised Franz. 

"  She  is  reviving,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

"Can  I  address  some  questions  to  her?" 
asked  one  of  tho  police  officers  of  the  physician. 

"  Not  at  this  moment,"  replied  the  latter. 

"  Silence  1"  said  a  neighbor,  "  she  is  about  to 
speak." 

A  profound  silence  succeeded.  The  woman 
cast  around  her,  at  first,  a  vague  and  wild  glance. 
Then  her  face  became  slightly  animated ;  an  ex- 
pression of  hatred  and  rage  gleamed  in  her  eyes, 
which  were  fastened  on  Franz. 

"  It  was  he  who  murdered  me  !"  said  she, 
pointing  to  him. 

This  movement  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  her. 
The  blood,  for  a  moment  stopped,  flowed  anew 
from  two  deep  wounds  in  her  head.  It  was  nec- 
essary to  renew  the  effort  to  restore  her.  At  last, 
they  succeeded  in  placing  her  on  the  litter  and 
transporting  her  to  the  hospital.  As  for  Franz, 
ho  was  immediately  taken  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police. 

***** 

Such  was,  in  substance,  the  narrative  given  me 
by  my  friend.  As  he  was  one  of  the  few  custom- 
ers of  father  Rieland,  the  latter  entreated  him  to 
defend  the  young  Alsatian.  Though  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  client's  innocence,  A.  D.  much 
feared  a  conviction. 

"He  did  but  repulse  the  woman,  who  was  at- 
tempting to  enter  forcibly  the  aparment  of  Mad- 
emoiselle Rieland,"  said  my  friend  to  me.  "  She 
"  slipped  and  rolled  down  stairs,  but  she  persists 
in  accusing  her  husband  of  having  thrown  her 
down.  In  fine,  everything  conspires  against  the 
poor  fellow." 

Without  knowing  Franz  Earth,  I  was  interest- 
ed for  him.  As  much  to  learn  what  became  of 
him,  as  to  hear  the  plea  of  my  friend,  I  attended 
the  trial. 

I  arrived  a  little  late.  The  act  of  accusation 
had  already  been  read.  They  proceeded  to  inter- 
rogate the  accused.  The  poor  young  man  was 
to  be  pitied.  The  very  persons  who  were  most 
persuaded  of  his  guilt,  could  not  help  being  in- 
terested in  him.  He  replied  with  a  simplicity 
and  frankness  which  were  truly  ntfeuing, 

"  Beltina  became  furious  and  attempted  to  en- 
ter Mademoiselle  Iceland's  room,"  said  he  "I 
told  her  that  she  was  ill,  and  that  the  slightest 
emotion  would  kill  her.  The  physician  had  just 
said  so.  She  thought  I  was  deceiving  her  and 
attempted  to  force  her  way.  I  repulsed  her,  In 
struggling  to  disengage  herself,  she  stepped  back 
too  far.     Perhaps,  also,  her  foot  was  caught  in 


her  dross.  In  fine,  she  fell  backwards  on  the 
stairs  and  rolled  to  the  bottom.    Whan  \  ral  ed 

her,  she  was  like  u  dead  person,  bui  1  declare  sol- 
emnly that  1  did  not  mean  to  kill  her  or  do  her 
any  barm/' 

Beltina,  tho  wifoof  Barth,  was  seated  on  tho 
bench  with  the  witnesses.  Sho  still  wore  a  sort 
of  bandage  around  her  head.     A    large   scar  re- 

mained  on  her  forehead  and  on  hor  Left  check. 
Xhis  woman  hud  r  wicked  face.  Her  harsh  and 
COarso  voice  was  painful  to  tho  ear. 

Her  deposition  was  decidedly  against  Franz. 
Sho  repeated  tho  story  sho  had  told  before. 
Learning  that  her  husband  was  deceiving  hor, 
and  was  earning  much  money,  although  he  wrotu 
lo  tho  contrary  and  sent  her  almost  nothing,  sho 
had  conio  lo  Paris.  On  recognizing  her,  Franz 
had  overwhelmed  her  with  reproaches,  and  on 
her  attempting  to  reply,  had  seized  her  and 
thrown  her  down  stairs. 

Isidore  afterwards  deposed,  and  his  testimony 
was  favorablo,  but  the  other  apprentice,  who  knew 
nothing  about  tho  affair,  put  on  so  muuy  airs  and 
insinuated  so  much  that  it  was  thought  ho  knew 
more  than  ho  was  willing  to  tell,  and  his  evidonco 
was  an  injury  to  the  prisoner. 

Rieland,  who  was  next  heard,  testified  to  tho 
good  character  of  his  apprentice  and  defended 
him  warmly.  Thanks  to  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  friend,  Karl  Barth,he  edified  the 
public  as  to  the  character  of  Beltina,  but  the  pres- 
ident interrupted  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
imposed  silence  on  the  woman,  who  had  risen  in 
a  rage. 

What  produced  most  effect  upon  the  audience, 
was  the  deposition  of  Mademoiselle  Rieland. 
The  sight  of  her  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  an 
impression  upon  the  public.  She  was  very  pale 
and  her  wasted  form  revealed  long  sufferings. 
Notwithstanding  her  feeble  condition,  she  spoke 
long  and  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice.  Profound 
silence  reigned  in  the  court  room. 

She  had  the  courageous  frankness  to  acknowl- 
edge her  affection  for  Franz,  and  she  made  this 
painful  avowal  with  so  much  modesty,  delicacy 
and  simplicity,  that  a  kind  of  benevolent  murmur 
circulated  among  the  spectators.  The  women 
wept.  Many  men  had  tears  in  their  eyes.  The 
interest  which  she  inspired  and  all  she  said  in 
justification  of  Franz,  did  much  good  to  his 
cause.  Unfortunately,  Beltina  attempted  to  con- 
tradict some  assertions  of  Felicie.  As  she  abused 
the  young  girl,  the  president  imposed  silence 
upon  her,  but  her  words  had  nevertheless  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  impression  produced  by 
the  deposition  of  F'elicie.  The  trial  continued. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  had  occasion  to  address  some 
questions  to  Beltina.  She  profited  by  the  op- 
portunity to  recommence  her  recriminations. 
Suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  she  hesi- 
tated, turned  pale,  was  troubled  and  became  of  a 
deathlike  hue.  Her  eyes,  fixed  on  a  corner  of 
the  hall  with  an  evident  expression  of  terror, 
seemed  to  have  lost  power  to  turn  in  another  di- 
rection. Five  or  six  persons  rose  to  see  what  she 
was  looking  at.  She  attempted  to  continue  her 
sentence,  but  her  voice  trembled, 

"  What  is  the  matter  1"  asked  the  president. 

She  put  her  hand  to  her  head  and  said  that 
she  was  suffering  horribly.  An  instant  after- 
wards she  swooned.  She  was  carried  from  the 
hall.     It  was  necessary  to  suspend  the  trial. 

"  Some  one  amoDg  the  audience  made  a  sign 
to  her,"  said  to  me  a  young  man  who  was  on 
the  lawyer's  bench.     "  What  does  that  signify  1" 

"  A  man  or  a  woman  1 "  asked  I. 

"  A  man — and  a  very  ordinary  looking  one. 
He  was  standing  at  the  very  end  of  the  hall." 

At  the  expiration  of  about  two  hours,  the 
court  resumed  its  session.  Beltina  was  recalled. 
Her  countenance  had  so  changed  its  expression 
t  iat  everybody  perceived  it.  The  lawyer  again 
put  the  question  to  which  her  fainting  had  pre- 
vented her  replying.  Notwithstanding  the  as- 
surance she  still  affected,  it  was  evident  she  was 
under  the  dominion  of  some  secret  terror.  From 
the  very  first  word.1-",  a  complete  chango  in  her 
disposition  with  regard  to  her  husband  was  also 
remarked.  Instead  of  charging  him,  as  she  had 
previously  done,  with  murder,  she  sought  to  jus- 
tify hi>ii.  The  president  returned  to  the  princi- 
pal fa;t.  There,  she  completely  contradicted  her 
previous  deposition.  Being  pressed  still  farther, 
she  acknowledged  that  jealousy  and  resentment 
had  carried  her  too  far,  and  that  her  husband 
had  only  pushed  her  away  from  the  door  a  little 
roughly. 

There  was  evidently  something  singular  in  this 
sudden  reversal.     She  was  interrogated  with  re- 


gard to  her  motives  for  it,  but  insisted  that  shu 
(ibL'yi-d  iinly  the  VOicdof  hOT  conscience  and  rom- 
po    inn  for  her  hasbandi 

This  singularly  changed  tho  position  of  the  ac* 
cused.  After  b  brilliant  plea  from  bis  defender, 
and  a  very  remarkable  Bumming  up  by  tho  preu- 
Ldentj  Franz  was  unanimously  acqntttodi    Ap- 

planSO  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  hid ul cd  llin 
decree  of  tho  tribunal  which  proclaimed  tho  inno- 
cence of  tho  young  Alsatian. 

#  #  #  #  # 

Some  days  afterwards,  I  fuund  myself  passing 
tho  door  of  A.  D.,  and  entered  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  plea.  He  related  to  me  tho  tragic 
denoucmont  of  this  story.  I  will  let  tho  facts 
speak, 

Beltina  had  been  ono  of  the  last  to  leave  tho 
court-room.  As  she  stepped  into  tho  open  air,  a 
man  came  to  her  and  seized  her  arm.  She  could 
not  restrain  a  movement  of  terror,  and  recoiled. 

"Ah!  is  it  you,  Friedrich?"  said  she,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Yes,"  replied  tho  man ;  "  come  !" 

"  Whither  would  you  lead  mo  1" 

"  No  matter  !  follow  me  !" 

"I  will  not!"  exclaimed  she.  " No !  let  mo 
alone,  or  I  will  call  for  assistanco." 

"  So  be  it !  then  I  will  explain  what  my  rights 
over  you  are." 

She  stamped  her  foot  angrily. 

,( What  do  you  want  with  me  V  resumed  she. 
"  You  saw  plainly  just  now  that  I  divined  and 
executed  your  will,  though  I  might  easily  have 
told  you  that  I  did  not  comprehend  your  ges- 
tures.    What  do  you  want  now  V 

"You  shall  know.  Be  silent,  and  come 
along." 

She  raised  her  hands  with  concentrated  rage, 
and  ceased  to  resist  the  arm  which  was  impelling 
her.  At  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour,  Beltina, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  localities  of  Paris, 
looked  around  her  uneasily  and  declared  that  she 
would  not  go  farther  without  knowing  whither. 

"To  see  your  son  !"  replied  the  man.  "Have 
you,  then,  no  heart,  unhappy  creature,  that 
you  have  not  asked  me  whether  he  was  dead  or 
living?" 

She  cast  down  her  head  and  tried  to  weep  ;  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  continued  his  march. 
After  traversing  many  of  those  dirty  and  name- 
less alleys  which  serve  for  a  refuge  for  rag-pick- 
ers and  vagabonds  of  every  species,  he  said  : 

"  We  have  arrived  !" 

He  pointed  with  his  finger  to  a  sort  of  cabin 
built  of  old  boards  and  leaning  against  a 
shed. 

"  What !  do  you  live  there  V  said  she,  with  a 
surprise  mingled  with  disgust. 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  sick.  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish the  occupation  of  boatman  which  I  fol- 
lowed at  Enghien.  But  for  Mdlle.  Rieland,  the 
little  one  and  myself  would  have  died  of  hunger. 
Now  I  work  at  Bercy,  when  I  have  any  work  at 
all." 

He  pushed  her  into  the  cabin,  the  door  of 
which  he  fastened  with  a  heavy  wooden  bar. 

"  Where  is  he?"  asked  she,  of  the  boatman, 
who  was  lighting  a  resin  candle. 

"  There !"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  child  extend- 
ed in  a  sort  of  little  bed  which  had  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  coffin.  "  He  is  dying — look  at 
him.  He  will  not  recognize  you,  the  poor 
child.  He  scarcely  knows  that  he  has  a 
mother !'' 

"Friedrich !" 

"  You  have  not  even  embraced  him." 

She  bent  over  the  bed  of  the  child  and  heard 
the  death  rattle.  She  uttered  a  cry  and  fell  on 
her  knees,  clasping  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Friedrich,  in  a  bewildered 
manner,  "  pray  God  to  heal  him,  for  if  ho  dies, 
we  shall  both  follow  him." 

She  was  afraid  and  approached  the  door.  He 
placed  himself  before  her. 

"Friedrich,"  resumed  she,  weeping,  "do  not 
kill  me  '.     Pardon  !" 

"Silence  !"  taid  he  harshly,  "you  will  awaken 
the  child  !" 

"flelp!  help!"  said  she,  rushing  towards  the 
door. 

He  took  her  by  the  arm  and  threw  her  on  a 
hard  bench  at  the  extremity  of  the  cabin. 

"It  is  night,"  said  ho,  "and  this  place  is  de- 
serted. No  one  dares  pass  here  at  this  hour.  I 
have  told  you  not  to  awaken  the  child.  If  you 
cry  out  again,  I  will  kill  you  instantly." 

She  threw  herself  on  her  knees.  He  repulsed 
her  without  listening  to  her.  Fever  and  a  sort 
of  madness  shone  in  the  eyes  of  the  boatman  and 
made  them  sparkle  like  burning  coals. 


"It waft  not  enough  to  have  ruined  and  dis- 
honored mo,"  resumed  be,  "yuu  must  crush 
unother  unfortunate  man.  So,  you  have  been 
married  twice!  Do  you  know  that  in  Franco 
they  would  bend  you  to  tho  gulleya  for  that  ! 
— two  husbands ''" 

lie  beg.'in  to  laugh  in  it  gloomy  tunc,  which 
froze  hid  unhappy  wife  wiih  terror.  Then  he  ap- 
proached tho  bod  of  the  child,  and  begun  to  con- 
template tho  poor  little  ere  iture,  whoio  torpor  re- 
sembled death.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes, 
Beltina  thought  he  had  forgotten  her ;  she  rose 
softly  and  gained  the  door.  She  was  betrayed 
by  the  noise  k!ic  made  in  attempting  to  rcmovo 
tho  bar  which  closed  the  entrance.  The  boat- 
man sprang  towards  her,  threw  her  to  the  further 
end  of  the  cabin,  uml  fastened  her  to  the  child's 
bed.  As  nho  uttered  cries  of  desperation,  ho 
gagged  her. 

"  If  she  dies,  wo  follow  him,"  repeated  ho 
again. 

Then  he  sat  down  beside  the  child  and  took 
one  of  tho  poor  little  one's  hands  between  his 
own.  With  his  eycB  fixed  on  his  son,  whom  God 
was  about  to  recall  to  himself,  he  remained  silent 
and  immovable  as  a  statue. 

#  #  #  #  * 

Ono  of  those  vagabonds  such  as  are  found 
around  the  barriers  of  Paris,  and  especially  in  the 
environs  of  that  of  Italy,  had  philosophically 
gone  to  sleep  outside  the  cabin.  Awakened  by 
the  cries  of  Beltina,  he  heard  a  part  of  the  di- 
alogue between  tho  couple.  He  was  an  infirm 
and  cowardly  old  man,  who  did  not  dare  to  in- 
terfere. As  he  had  already  had  some  difficulties 
witli  justice,  he  feared  to  meddle  with  the  affair, 
and  promptly  changed  his  lodgings.  He  gained 
a  sort  of  cabaret  which  served  as  an  asylum  for 
vagabonds  of  his  species,  and  sometimes  for  mal- 
efactors of  a  more  dangerous  nature.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him,  a  crime  had  been  committed  in 
the  neighborhood  by  some  of  the  frequenters  of 
this  infamous  dwelling.  In  order  to  seize  the 
guilty,  the  police  had  established  around  the  cab- 
aret what  is  called  a  souriciere  (mouse-trap). 
People  were  allowed  to  enter  as  usual,  but  as 
soon  as  they  had  set  foot  in  the  cabaret,  the  door 
was  closed  and  the  police  officers  immediately 
arrested  the  new  comer. 

Each  prisoner  submitted  to  an  interrogatory. 
Compelled  to  render  an  account  of  himself,  the 
old  beggar  described  the  place  where  ho  had 
passed  the  night.  As  a  proof  of  his  veracity,  ho 
related  what  he  had  heard.  One  of  tho  officers 
immediately  foresaw  some  catastrophe.  As  soon 
as  they  had  secured  tho  prisoners  made  at  tho 
cabaret,  a  police  officer  and  three  soldiers  set  out, 
guided  by  the  beggar. 

Arrived  at  two  or  three  hundred  paces  from  the 
spot,  they  perceived  a  vivid  light  in  the  direction 
which  the  vagabond  assigned  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  boatman. 

"He  must  havo  set  fire  to  his  cabin,"  said  the 
mendicant. 

They  quickened  their  pace.  At  the  expiration 
of  a  few  minutes,  the  soldiers,  guided  by  the 
flames,  arrived  at  the  spot  occupied  by  ihe  cabin. 
But  it  was  too  late.  They  succeeded  only  in 
taking  from  the  ruins  three  corpses,  which  they 
were  enabled  to  identify  as  those  of  the  boatman, 
his  wife  and  child. 

Franz,  who  had  been  summoned  to  the  Pre- 
fecture to  aid  in  the  identification,  set  out  a  few 
days  afterwards  for  Darmstadt.  Touched  with 
the  misfortunes  and  the  repentance  of  the  poor 
youth,  his  uncle  pardoned  him  and  restored  him 
to  favor. 

"  The  uncle  and  nephew  arc  in  Paris  at  this 
moment,"  said  A.  D.  to  me,  on  terminating  his 
recital.  "  They  have  come  to  seek  Rieland  and 
his  daughter,  who  intend  to  settle  in  Germany. 
Mademoiselle  Rieland,  whom  I  saw  yesterday, 
seems  entirely  restored.  Her  marriage  with 
Franz  is  arranged.  It  will  take  place  as  soon  as 
his  time  of  mourning  has  expired.  I  have  prom- 
ised to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  and  shall 
keep  my  promise." 

PJRAED  THE  POET. 

His  old  friend,  Charles  Knight,  closed  a  brief 
biography  of  him,  some  twelve  years  since,  in 
these  words  :  The  two  great  speakers  of  the 
Cambridge  Union,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 
and  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  sat  on  opposite 
benches  when  the  oratory  of  sport  had  become  a 
stern  reality.  The  one  has  fulfilled  all  the  hopes 
of  his  youth  ;  the  oiher,  we  can  only  speak  of 
him  with  unbidden  tears. 

"  But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find, 
And  think  tu  burst  out  into  sudden  blaze, 

Conies  the  blind  Fury  with  the  abhonedsbenrf. 
And  slits  the  thin-spur  life  t— but  uot  the  praise.*' 
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THE  WEST  INDIA  HEIRESS. 

BY  BIBS.    EMMA    C.     EMBURY. 

Clarence  Whaeton  was  what  very  young 
ladies  call  a  "  a  decided  old  bachelor !"  He  had 
struggled  with  the  world  as  most  young  men  do, 
who  are  not  born  to  fortune,  and  at  five  and 
thirty  he  found  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
moderate  income  derived  from  his  practice  as  a 
lawyer.  Of  his  early  difficulties  no  one  knew 
much ;  he  had  never  been  desperately  poor,  but 
he  had  suffered  many  a  heartache  while  keeping 
up  the  gentility  of  his  mother  and  sister,  who 
were  left  utterly  dependent  upon  him.  Now 
that  he  could  give  them  a  comfortable  home  and 
indulge  them  in  the  luxuries  of  refined  taste,  he 
felt  perfectly  happy.  It  was  no  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  Clarence  Wharton  was  a  bachelor.  He 
had  never  been  in  circumstances  to  think  of  a 
wife,  until  he  had  become  so  contented  with  the 
ministry  of  his  mother  and  sister  as  not  to  be 
conscious  of  the  want  of  a  wife.  Had  he  lived 
in  a  boarding-house,  and  felt  the  discomforts  of 
single  blessedness,  he  might  have  thought  differ- 
ently, especially  as  he  was  too  tall,  too  good- 
looking,  and  too  agreeable  to  be  overloked  by 
his  lady  friends. 

He  was  beginning  to  grow  really  indolent,  and 
to  give  himself  up  to  the  lazy  enjoyments  of 
bachelorhood,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  com- 
pelled to  undertake  a  more  responsible  charge 
than  had  ever  entered  his  calculation  of  probabil- 
ities. One  of  his  earliest  clients, — an  eccentric 
.French  West  Indian, — died  abroad,  and  Clarence 
wcs  somewhat  startled  by  receiving  one  morning 
a  packet  of  legally  attested  papers,  and  a  bundle 
of  curious  drapery  in  the  form  of  a  young  lady. 
The  old  Frenchman  had  left  Clarence  Wharton 
tole  guardian  to  his  only  daughter,  whose  inher- 
itance consisted  chiefly  of  a  lawsuit  which  had 
already  been  carried  through  half  the  courts  in 
the  country,  and  upon  which  depended  a  vast 
fortune.  Clarence  looked  at  the  papers ;  there 
was  no  mistake, — he  was  the  guardian  of  the 
lady, — the  trustee  of  her  little  property,  and  tho 
lawyer  who  was  in  future  to  carry  on  the  suit. 
Then  he  looked  at  the  lady  ;  she  was  fresh  from 
tho  West  Indies,  an  untamed  girl  of  fourteen, 
with  great  black  eyes,  and  a  quantity  of  elfish- 
looking  curls,  wearing  diamonds  on  every  finger 
and  a  huge  gold  watch  at  her  side,  and  present- 
ing rather  an  outre  appearance  to  the  somewhat 
fastidious  bachelor. 

Wharton's  first  impulse  was  to  decline  any 
agency  in  the  affair,  and  to  relinquish  lawsuit 
and  lady  to  some  less  scrupulous  guardian.  But 
while  he  was  deliberating,  the  young  lady  had 
disencumbered  herself  of  her  bonnet  and  shawl ; 
and  a  tramp  of  heavy  feet  through  the  hall  indi- 
cated that  her  trunks  and  travelling  baggage  were 
already  in  the  house.  It  was  not  in  Wharton's 
nature  to  do  a  rude  or  unkind  thing,  and  though 
seriously  annoyed  at  her  unceremonious  intru- 
sion, he  could  not  be  inhospitable  to  a  stranger 
and  an  orphan.  He  therefore  consigned  the 
young  lady  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  while  he 
looked  through  the  papers  of  which  she  was  the 
bearer.  He  discovered  among  them  important 
documents  relative  to  the  lawsuit,  and  forgetting 
the  girl,  in  the  excitement  of  his  legal  acumen, 
he  determined  to  win  for  himself  new  laurels  by 
undertaking  the  long  contested  suit.  His  mother 
readily  consented  to  assume  her  share  of  respon- 
sibility regarding  the  orphan  girl,  and  thus  sud- 
denly, and  almost  involuntarily,  Clarence  Whar- 
ton found  himself  encumbered  with  an  estate  and 
a  lady. 

But  the  experience  of  a  week  was  sufficient  to 
convince  him  that  only  the  discipline  of  a  well 
organized  school  could  ever  tame  the  little  West 
Indian.  Her  language  was  the  miserable  patois 
which  she  had  learned  from  her  slave-nurse,  and 
her  manners  were  those  of  a  hoyden.  Bred  up  in 
habits  of  perfect  indolence,  she  knew  nothing,  and 
even  reading  and  writing,  though,  as  Dogberry 
says,  "  they  come  by  nature,"  had  never  come  to 
her.  For  a  week  the  quiet  household  of  tho 
Whartons  was  thrown  into  ntter  confusion  by  the 
new  inmate,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Madame 
La  Grande's  fashionable  academy  for  young 
ladies  recorded  among  its  inmates  the  name  of 
Mademoiselle  Estelle  La  Louette. 

Clarence  endeavored  to  forget  the  young 
lady's  existence  as  much  as  possible,  and  applied 
himself  more  closely  than  ever  to  the  study  of 
some  important  causes  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
leaving  his  mother  and  sister  the  care  of  attend- 
ing to  Estelle's  personal  comforts.  He  Becretly 
resolved  to  win  the  lawsuit  if  possible,  and  then 


to  leave  the  young  lady  to  choose  a  guardian  for 
herself,  trusting  that  the  report  of  her  vast  wealth 
would  then  induce  some  one  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility from  him.  Unfortunately  for  Clarence, 
there  were  continually  recurring  periods  when 
Estelle  must  become  his  mother's  guest.  First 
came  the  Christmas  holidays,  soon  after  her  en- 
trance into  the  school, — when  she  completely  de- 
stroyed the  quiet  enjoyment  of  that  festive  season, 
by  the  hair-brained  follies  in  which  she  delighted. 
The  summer  vacations  found  her  less  rude  in  her 
manners  ;  but  a  shy,awkwardsullennesshadnow 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  was  quite  as  dis- 
agreeable as  ever.  To  be  sure,  she  had  learned 
to  comb  her  hair,  and  to  wear  her  dresses  prop- 
erly fastened,  but  the  unsparing  ridicule  of  her 
companions  had  made  her  timid  and  sulky,  for 
she  saw  the  difference  between  herself  and  others, 
without  clearly  seeing  how  it  was  to  be  removed. 
She  had  become  distrustful  of  every  one,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  what  would  be  the  final 
result  of  her  education.  Mrs.  Wharton  in  the 
kindness  of  her  heart  grieved  over  Estelle's  de- 
fects ;  her  daughter,  who  had  arrived  at  a  some- 
what interesting  period  of  life,  could  not  excuse 
the  poor  girl's  want  of  breeding,  and  as  for  Clar- 
ence, he  almost  hated  the  sight  of  his  ward.  Her 
meagre  face,  her  great,  watchful  looking  eyes, 
her  swarthy  skin,  and  those  snaky  black  curls, 
which  no  art  could  reduce  to  order,  all  contrib 
uted  to  his  personal  dislike  to  poor  Estelle. 
Then  she  would  slip  her  shoes  down  at  the  heel, 
and  shuffle  along  like  a  Turkish  woman,  and  her 
voice  had  habitually  those  husky,  muffled  tones 
which  seemed  as  if  she  was  always  laboring  un- 
der a  severe  cold  ;  or  if  she  spoke  in  a  high  key, 
inevitably  reminded  one  of  a  cracked  clarinet. 
Poor  Clarence !  he  did  not  think  he  could  ever 
have  found  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  woman,  so 
disagreeable  as  Estelle.  During  her  stay,  he  be- 
came silent,  moody  and  abstracted.  There  were 
no  more  social  chatttngs  over  the  tea-table;  no 
frugal  little  suppers  at  bed-timo,  made  pleasant 
by  the  affectionate  playfulness  of  the  good  son 
and  brother ;  no  good-natured  bits  of  gossip  dis- 
cussed at  dinner,  and  served  up  with  comic  drol- 
lery to  give  a  zest  to  the  simple  dessert.  He  was 
cold  and  grave,  and  Estelle  learned  to  fear  him 
as  much  as  he  disliked  her. 

But  these  were  occasional  discomforts,  and  in 
the  intervals  of  her  visits  he  thought  litile  about 
her.  He  was  more  seriously  discompot-ed  by  the 
ill  success  or  rather  retarded  progress  of  the  law- 
suit, from  which  he  had  anticipated  so  much.  He 
had  no  doubt  of  his  final  success  ;  but  tho  "  law's 
delays,"  and  its  "glorious  uncertainties,"  com- 
pelled him  to  silence  his  hopes  and  consult  his 
fears  and  doubts,  until  he  really  lost  much  of 
his  sanguine  hope  on  the  subject.  If  he  suc- 
ceeded, Estelle  would  be  ono  of  the  richest  heir- 
esses in  the  country,  and  a  fee  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  assigned  by  will  as  his  reward.  If 
he  failed,  he  was  to  receive  whatever  remunera- 
tion he  should  claim,  from  the  orphan's  personal 
property,  which  scarcely  exceeded,  altogether, 
tho  sum  which  in  the  other  case  was  designated 
as  a  professional  fee.  He  was,  therefore,  stimu- 
lated by  self  interest,  as  well  as  legal  ambition, 
to  succeed  in  a  case  where  so  many  had  failed, 
and  though  his  hopes  grew  fainter  as  months  and 
even  years  passed  on,  yet  he  would  not  yield  to 
despair. 
Four  years  had  passed  since  Wharton  first  made 
his  unceremonious  acquaintance  with  Estelle  La 
Louette,  and  the  cause  was  yet  undecided,  and 
the  lady  was  still  under  his  nominal  guardianship. 
But  he  now  rarely  saw  his  ward,  who  for  several 
years  preferred  spending  her  vacations  with  Mad- 
ame La  Grande,  unless  she  accompanied  some 
schoolfellow  to  her  home.  She  stood  in  such 
awe  of  Mr.  Wharton  that  she  dreaded  to  return 
to  the  quiet  home  where  she  had  first  found  ref- 
uge, and  though  she  loved  Mrs.  Wharton,  she 
felt  that  she  could  never  be  happy  in  such  a  dull 
atmosphere  as  that  of  her  guardian's  abode.  An 
occasional  visit  from  Mrs.  and  Miss  Wharton, 
and  a  business  note  (containing  generally  re- 
ceipted bills)  from  Clarence,  made  up  nearly  all 
her  intercourse  with  the  Wharton  family.  First 
impressions  had  been  very  lasting  ones  with  both 
parties.  She  remembered  the  Whartons  as  peo- 
ple who  were  very  cold  and  rigid,  and  not  partic- 
ularly agreeable  ;  while  they  could  not  forget  the 
slatternly  hoyden,  whose  ignorance  and  ill-breed- 
ing had  so  shocked  their  ideas  of  decorum.  The 
result  showed  that,  in  this,  as  in  most  cases,  first 
impressions,  though  true,  are  not  always  to  be 
acted  upon  in  after  days,  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

Estelle  had  counted  her  nineteenth  birthday, 


and  her  fortunes  yet  depended  upon  the  uncer- 
tain tenure  of  legal  quibbles,  when  one  of  those 
general  calamities,  which  disturb  alike  the  peace 
of  nations  and  comfort  of  individuals,  changed 
the  relative  position  of  the  parties  in  question. 
The  dreaded  scourge  of  the  east  approached  the 
shores  of  the  new  world, — the  cholera  paid  us 
its  first,  dreaded  visit.  Even  body  remembers 
the  panic  caused  by  its  first  appearance,  and  how 
rapidly  all  business  was  silenced  in  all  crowded 
cities.  Madame  La  Grande  broke  up  her  estab- 
lishment, dismissed  her  scholars  and  sailed  for 
Europe,  leaving  her  pupils  no  choice  but  to  seek 
their  friends  as  speedily  as  possible.  Clarence 
Wharton  resided  a  few  miles  oat  of  the  city,  and 
feeling  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  in  safety, 
made  no  change  in  his  daily  habits  of  life.  He 
walked  daily  to  his  office,  transacted  business  as 
usual,  and  returned  at  evening,  wearied  by  his 
mental  toil,  and  refreshed  by  his  bodily  fatigue. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Madame  La  Grande's 
precipitate  flight,  ho  wrote  to  Estelle,  offering 
in  the  kindest  manner,  a  home  with  his  mother 
until  the  danger  and  excitement  should  be  past. 
Estelle,  who  had  never  before  felt  so  keenly  the 
loneliness  and  forlornness  of  her  situation,  grate- 
fully accepted  his  offer,  and  when  Clarence  re- 
turned to  his  home  that  same  evening,  he  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  she  was  already  domiciled 
in  her  own  apartment.  The  readiness  with 
which  she  had  responded  to  his  invitation,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  she  had  availed  her- 
self of  it,  were  so  like  the  impulsiveness  which 
had  characterized  her  childhood,  that  it  brought 
up  in  their  full  force  some  of  Wharton's  half- 
forgotten  prejudices.  But  when  he  heard  that 
fear  and  anxiety  had  made  Estelle  so  ill  as  to 
confine  her  to  her  bed  for  several  days,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  own  selfishness,  and  determined 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  contribute  to  her 
comfort. 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  Clarence 
Wharton  had  seen  the  joung  lady  who  called 
him  guardian.  He  had  conceived  such  an  exces- 
sive, and  it  must  be  confessed,  snch  on  unreason- 
able dislike  to  her,  that  he  had  sought  every 
means  of  doing  his  duty  towards  her,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  the  necessity  of  visiting 
her.  He  had  heard  his  mother,  and  even  his 
rigid  sister,  speak  of  her  improvement,  but  he 
fancied  that  no  time  could  be  sufficient  to  fill  up 
that  wide  space  for  improvement  which  he  had 
so  early  discovered,  and  he  therefore  paid  Utile 
attention  to  the  reports  of  her  chaoged  looks  and 
manners.  What  was  his  astonishment  then, 
when  on  the  fourth  morning  after  her  arrival,  he 
heard,  "good  morning,  fcir,"  uttered  by  one  of 
those  low,  deep,  rich  voices,  which  make  their 
way  straight  to  the  heart,  even  when  uttering 
only  commonplaces  ;  and  turning  suddenly 
round,  beheld  a  tall,  graceful  girl  rn  the  neatest 
of  morning  dresses,  and  prettiest  of  French  caps, 
whom  his  mother  introduced  to  him  as  "  oar 
Estelle."  For  once  Clarence  Wharton  was  ac- 
tually awkward  and  gauche.  He  dropped  his 
half-buttered  muffin  into  his  coffee,  making  a 
most  unsightly  splash  over  the  table  cloth  (to 
the  manifest  annoyance  of  his  sister),  and  came 
near  crashing  his  mother's  favorite  cat  in  the 
hurry  with  which  he  attempted  to  execute  a  bow 
Indeed  he  might  well  be  excused  for  his  be- 
wilderment. To  one  who  has  never  observed 
the  wonderful  developement  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical loveliness  which  sometimes  takes  place  in 
women  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty,  it 
might  well  seem  like  magic.  Estelle's  once  an- 
gular figure  had  become  rounded  and  symmetri- 
cal ;  her  thin  face  now  displayed  a  perfectly  oval 
contour;  a  richly  tinted  brunette  complexion  now 
replaced  her  sallow  skin  ;  her  eyes,  large,  bright, 
and  full  of  softness,  were  no  longer  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  her  faco,  but  rather  seemed 
too  much  veiled  by  her  superbly  heavy  eyelids; 
and  her  smile,  which  was  perfectly  bewitching  in 
its  frank  softness,  of  expression,  disclosed  the 
prettiest  teeth  in  the  world.  To  be  sure  her  nose 
was  a  little  ntrousse,  and  her  month  was  not  as 
small  as  a  rosebud,  but  there  was  so  much  to 
charm  the  eye  that  the  gazer  scarce  could  notice 
these  trifling  defects. 

Clarence  Wharton  was  a  great  admirer  of  fe- 
male beauty,  and  he  was  withal  a  very  shy  man, 
though  this  latter  quality  he  managed  to  conceal 
under  a  veil  of  dignified  reserve,  so  that  when- 
ever he  felt  particularly  abashed,  he  generally 
appeared  only  particularly  cold  and  abstracted. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  his  address  com- 
pletely failed  him.  He  stood  in  the  presence  of 
a  beautiful  woman  revealed  in  all  his  nervous 
shyness,  blushing  like  a  girl  and  stammering  out 


a  welcome  which  nobody  on  earth  could  have 
comprehended.  Estelle  smiled  involuntarily  st 
his  evident  discomfiture,  and  then,  with  the  ease 
of  a  finished  woman  of  the  world,  took  her  Beat 
at  the  breakfast-table.  Clarence  was  mortified, 
and,  of  course,  unjust.  He  saw  the  smile  on  Es- 
telle's face,  and  he  fancied  she  was  laughing  at 
him.  This  made  him  moody  and  disagreeable ; 
and,  whatever  might  be  his  new  impression  re- 
specting his  ward,  her  opinion  of  him  was  by  no 
means  improved. 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  daily  intercourse 
with  a  girl  like  Estelle,  without  admiring  her. 
She  was  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit,  impulsive  as 
a  child,  yet  doing  everything  with  a  winning 
grace  peculiarly  her  own.  She  was  capricious, 
and  whimsical,  but  so  good-humored,  so  sunny- 
tempered,  so  full  of  buoyant  cheerfulness,  and 
with  such  wonderful  variety  of  expression  in  her 
looks  and  manner,  that  only  one  comprehensive 
word  could  describe  her, — she  was  fascinating — 
perfectly  fascinating  In  vain  Clarenee  Wharton 
tried  to  despise  her  understanding ;  in  vain  he 
decided  that  she  was  vain  and  frivolous,  because 
she  loved  ornaments  and  studied  a  becoming  style 
of  dress  ;  in  vain  he  called  her  a  coquette  when 
she  related  her  experience  in  the  world  of  gaiety, 
of  which  she  had  already  seen  glimpses.  Lei 
him  think  of  her  as  he  would,  he  could  not  but 
feel  that  she  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  crea-- 
tures  he  had  ever  met. 

He  had  fancied  himself  an  adept  hi  his  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature ;  but  he  found  himself  a 
novice  before  this  new  specimen  of  feminine 
nature.  He  knew  his  mother's  ideas  of  female 
perfection,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  his 
sister's  formalism  respecting  women,  and  yet  he 
saw  both  these  ladies  giving  way  before  the  name- 
less witchery  of  the  lawless  Estelle.  She  would 
silence  Mrs.  Wharton's  kindly  remonstrances 
with  a  kifs,  and  receive  all  Miss  Wharton's 
prosy  lectures  with  such  an  air  of  comic  resigna- 
tion, that  even  the  good  spinster  would  laugh, 
and  declare  her  incorrigible  in  tones  which 
seemed  to  imply  more  admiration  than  reproof. 
To  Clarenee  hor  manner  was  full  of  cold  and 
profound  respect.  There  soemed  to  be  no  com- 
munity of  feeling  between  them.  He  had  be- 
come wonderfully  intolerant  of  female  follies, 
and  Estelle  had  a  terrible  aversion  to  pedants 
and  bookworms,  so  it  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  they  would  harmonize  very  well  together. 
Yet  they  never  quarrelled,  and  even  when  Whar- 
ton said  severe  things,  Estelle's  sunny  temper 
enabled  her  to  bear  them  with  gentleness.  She 
was  full  of  sarcastic  wit  when  ronBed,  but  it  was 
never  expended  upon  her  guardian,  even  when 
his  attacks  seemed  to  deservo  some  retaliation). 
All  the  reverence  in  her  whole  nature  seemed  to 
be  concentrated  in  her  respect  for  him  ;  and  how- 
ever she  might  jest  with  others,  she  was  always 
grave  ana  serious  when  conversing  wiih  him. 

Time  passed  on,  the  cholera  had  long  disap- 
peared, yet  Estelle  showed  no  disposition  to  seek 
another  home,  and  the  Whartons  would  scarcely 
have  been  willing  to  part  with  her.  But 
she  had  friends  in  the  city  who  had  such  claims 
upon  her  as  school  friendships  always  make  for 
a  few  years  after  leaving  school,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gay  season  Estelle  was  eailed 
to  fulfil  a  half-forgotten  promise  to  a  yourjg 
friend.  She  went  rather  unwillingly,  but  she 
was  fond  of  gay  life,  and  io  the  midst  of  balls, 
parties,  and  flirtations,  the  winter  soon  passed 
away,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  trees  were  once 
more  blossoming  that  she  could  return  to  the 
Whartons'  quiet  retreat.  Had  she  been  misBedi 
during  her  absence  ?  Who  can  tell  1  The 
ladies  pursued  their  usual  humdrum  avocations, 
and  Clarence,  who  called  on  Estelle  as  often  as 
once  a  week,  during  her  stay  in  town,  did  not 
express  any  regret  at  her  absence. 

All  this  time  the  lawsuit  remained  undecided, 
and  though  Estelle  was  surrounded  by  admirers, 
many  of  them  were  most  disinterestedly  anxious 
to  ascertain  her  prospects  of  success  before  com- 
mitting themselves  by  a  definite  offer  of  mar- 
riage. When  she  returned  to  Woodlawn  for  the 
summer  the  crowd  of  admirers  dropped  off,  but 
some  three  or  four  were  really  in  love,  or  per- 
haps, unwilling  to  lose  even  a  remote  chance  oi 
fortune,  became  regular  visitors,  even  though  it 
cost  them  a  ride  to  pay  their  compliments.  But 
Estelle  soon  found  that  the  beanx  of  a  ball-room 
were  not  the  best  companions  for  a  quiet  village 
home.  The  pleasant  little  nothings  which  sound- 
ed quite  brilliantly  in  the  pauses  of  a  quadrille, 
were  wonderfully  flat  when  uttered  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  Woodland  sounds.  To  sit  in  the 
porch  at  moonlight  and  listen  to  Clarence  Whar- 
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ton's  exposition  of  his  favorite  theories,  doomed 
bettor  suited  to  the  time  mid  place.  Not  that 
she  was  tired  of  gay  life,  but  she  wanted  a  ro- 
spito  from  it;  hIio  liked  variety,  and  as  gaiety 
suited  winter,  so  she  found  gravity  and  sentiment 
belonged  to  summer  pleasures. 

Claronee  roully  grieved  to  see  so  lino  a  nature 
wasting  itself  in  frivolities,  and  blaming  himself 
in  no  small  degree  for  his  oarly  negleet  of  his 
young  ward,  now  took  especial  pains  to  train  and 
diroct  the  vigorous  onorgios  of  her  mind.  lie 
could  not  conceive  why  a  porson  so  Intelligent 
on  some  points,  should  he  so  dull  on  others. 
She  could  no  more  ho  taught  to  understand  met- 
aphysics than  mathematics  ;  her  guardian's  sys- 
tem of  ethics  was  like  "  heathen  Greek  "  to  her  ; 
and  yet,  if  he  could  but  engage  her  in  an  anima- 
ted discussion  on  some  matter  of  mere  feeling, 
she  would  utter  more  of  the  truths  of  sentiment 
that  any  philosopher  over  condensed  into  a  the- 
ory. Claronco  could  not  understand  her.  How 
could  he  hope  to  do  so  1  She  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand herself. 

It  was  a  very  simple  incident  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  0110  of  the  parties.  As  thoy  sat  over  the 
dinner  table  ono  day  in  the  autumn,  some  remark 
was  made  respecting  the  approaching  winter, 
and  Estelle  spoko  of  her  anticipated  return  to 
the  city.  A  pang  shot  through  tho  heart  of  her 
guardian,  and  he  fancied  it  arose  from  his  disap- 
pointment in  not  having  yet  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing his  lawsuit  to  a  close. 

"  I  had  hoped  you  would  appear  as  a  rich 
heiress  this  winter,"  said  he. 

"  Are  you  in  haste  to  get  rid  of  me  ?"  asked 
Estelle,  laughing ;  "do  you  not  know  that  as  a 
rich  heiress  I  should  be  compelled  to  marry,  in 
order  to  escape  tho  throng  of  my  suitors  ?" 

"  Yon  would  probably  select  one  Irom  among 
those  who  have  been  constant  to  you  during  the 
summer,"  said  Clarence,  industriously  cracking 
his  almonds  with  his  thumb  and  finger,  thongh 
the  silver  nut-crackers  lay  beside  his  plate. 

""Which  would  you  have  me  choose  ?  the  ele- 
gant Mr.  Sam  Rugby,  who  looks  at  his  own  re- 
flection in  his  polished  boots,  and  lisps  to  himself, 
*  whath  a  pwoper  man  am  I;  shall  I  take  him, 
and  find  a  rival  in  every  looking-glass  he 
approaches  ?" 
"  How  would  the  sentimental  poet  suit  you  1" 
"  The  gentle  Plynlimmon  Smiley,  who  is 
wretehed  at  having  such  a  merry  name,  and 
wonld  fain  have  one  think  he  is  always  shedding 
tears,  unless  when  he  is  shedding  ink  upon  some 
newly-perpetrated  sonnet?  No,  *  I'll  none  of 
him.' " 

"Herbert,  the  young  divine,  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  he  is  both ;  but  he  cannot 
offer  me  any  inducement  to  become  the  scape-goat 
of  a  whole  congregation — I  could  not  6tand 
against  the  criticism  which  falls  upon  'our  min- 
ister's wife.'  " 

"  Perhaps  your  affections  are  already  fixed," 
said  Wharton,  looking  up. 

"  Perhaps  so,"  was  the  careless  reply ;  "  please 
hand  me  that  almond,  and  we  wont  talk  about 
such  trivialities." 

"  There,  I  thought  so,"  exclaimed  the  laugh 
ing  Estelle,  as  she  drew  forth  a  double  almond 
from  its  Bhell ;  "take  this,"  giving  one  to  Whar- 
ton, "  and  eat  it ;  now  you  are  my  philippe  and 
I  your  philippine,  and  instead  of  talking  over  my 
beaux,  you  must  try  and.  remember  to  make  me 
pay  a  forfeit." 

Clarence  Wharton  was  one  of  those  grave  per- 
sons who  seldom  become  initiated  in  those  little 
mysteries  of  boy-aud  girlism.  He  knew  nothing 
about  twin-almonds  and  forfeits.  Therefore  it 
beeame  necessary  to  teach  him  that  when  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  eat  a  twin-almond,  amysterious 
spell  i3  immediately  laid  upon  them,  and,  on 
their  next  meeting,  the  one  who  first  remembers 
to  remind  the  other  of  this  connection,  is  entitled 
to  a  forfeit.  Clarence  entered  quite  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  little  jest,  which,  old  as  it  is, 
was  quite  new  to  him. 

"  I  shall  be  sure  to  catch  you,"  said  he. 
"  I  am  not  afraid ;  you  will  be  thinking  over 
your  theory  of  moral  sentiments,  and  I  shall 
suddenly  startle  you  with  the  magical  word, 
'Philippine  !'  So  prepare  yourself  with  a  forfeit.' - 
It  was  agreed  that  the  test  should  be  deferred 
until  the  following  day,  in  order  to  give  both  of 
them  time  to  forget  the  pledge  ;  and  Estelle  left 
the  room. 

As  Clarence  rose  from  his  chair,  a  thought 
suddenly  flashed  upon  him,  and  the  more  he  re- 
flected the  more  certain  he  became  of  its  truth. 
Why  had  Estelle  adroitly  turned  the  conversa- 


tion at  that  particular  moment  ?  Was  it  because 
there  was  but  one  other  person  about  whom  he 
was  likely  to  question  her,  and  she  wished  to 
avoid  such  questioning?  Ho  thought  so,  and, 
as  if  to  confirm  him  in  his  opinion,  he  had  scarce- 
ly roachod  his  oflico  on  the  following  day,  when 
tho  gentleman  whom  ho  suspected  to  bo  Estollo's 
favored  lover,  called  on  him,  and  requesting  his 
good  offices  with  bis  lovely  ward,  entrusted  him 
with  a  letter,  which  contained  a  declaration  of 
bis  sontimonts,  to  tho  lady  herself.  Wharton's 
first  impulse  was  to  show  tho  gentloman  to  the 
door,  hut  swallowing  his  hitter  feelings,  without 
making  oven  a  wry  face,  ho  returned  a  polito 
reply  to  his  visitor,  and  deposited  the  letter  in 
his  pocket,  to  be  handed  to  Estelle  on  his  return 
at  evening.  . 

If  Wharton's  reputation  as  a  lawyor  had  do- 
ponded  on  his  accuracy  during  that  day,  ho  would 
have  fared  but  badly.  His  thoughts  were  busied 
with  the  contents  of  that  lotter,  which  scorned  to 
burn  him  whenever  ho  accidentally  touched  it. 
It  socmed  tho  longest  day  ho  had  ever  spent  in 
his  life,  and  when  ho  entered  his  homo  at  early 
twilight,  ho  was  glad  to  find  tho  parlor  unten- 
anted. Ringing  tho  hell  for  a  servant,  ho  sent 
tho  love-letter  up  to  Estelle's  room,  and  throwing 
himself  on  a  sofa,  gave  woy  to  the  moodiness 
which  had  60  long  oppressed  him.  A  remark 
from  his  mother  recalled  him  from  his  painful 
reverie;  and,  aoxious  to  conceal  his  feelings,  he 
began  to  talk  in  a  strain  of  unusual  gaiety.  At 
that  moment  Estelle  entered,  and  the  words — 
"  Philippe  !"  "  Philippine  !"  were  uttered  so  sim- 
ultaneously, that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  de- 
cide who  had  won  the  forfeit.  But  the  decision 
of  Mrs.  Wharton  was  in  favor  of  Clarence.  He 
had  certainly  been  a  second  in  advance  of  Es- 
telle, and  had  made  his  exclamation  before  Es- 
telle had  quite  entered  the  room.  After  the  de- 
cision was  made,  Estelle  laughingly  confessed 
that  it  was  Wharton's  exclamation  alone  which 
reminded  her  of  the  forfeit,  which  her  quickness 
of  utterance  enabled  her  so  instantly  to  dispute. 

"  You  were  thinking  of  more  agreeable  sub- 
jects," said  Clarence,  with  an  air  of  indifference. 

"  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  the  letter  you 
brought  me?"  asked  Estelle. 

"  I  know  the  nature  of  its  contents,  but  I  am 
no  adept  in  imagining  love-letters." 

"  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  love-letter?" 

"  Because  Mr.  Harcourt  bespoke  my  good 
offices  in  his  behalf." 

"  Which  you  promised  him,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  exactly ;  I  told  him  I  should  not  attempt 
to  influence  you." 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him,  Mr.  Wharton  ?" 

"  That  he  is  an  exceedingly  fine  young  man." 

"  Then  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  match, 
even  if  we  succeed  in  the  lawsuit,  and  I  become 
an  heiress." 

"  I  do  " 

"  And  you  would  advise  me  to  accept  him  ?" 

"I  did  not  say  that;  I  advise  nothing  on  the 
subject." 

"  Well,  my  mind  is  made  up  on  the  subject." 

"  Do  you  accept  him  ?" 

"No  ;  he  does  not  come  up  to  my  standard." 

"  You  are  exacting  and  ambitions." 

"Perhaps  I  am;  but  I  do  not  fancy  Mr. 
Harcourt." 

"  Have  you  seen  any  one  you  like  better?" 

"  Do  you  ask  that  question  as  a  guardian,  or 
as  a  friend  ?" 

"  I  can  scarcely  decide  which." 

"  Then  let  me  answer  you  as  vaguely,  by  say- 
ing I  have  seen  several  I  like  better  than  Mr. 
Harcourt." 

"  Excuse  me,  I  have  no  right  to  ask  such 
questions." 

"As  my  guardian,  Mr.  Wharton,  you  have 
every  right  to  ask  and  be  answered.  One  thing 
I  promise,  you  shall  certainly  be  consulted  before 
I  make  any  choice." 

"  Thank  you ;  it  is  more  than  I  have  a  right 
to  claim,"  said  Wharton,  coldly. 

"  Are  you  displeased  with  my  apparent  levity, 
Mr,  Wharton  ?  then  listen  to  me ;  I  am  going 
to  the  city  next  week,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
6hort  time,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  come  to  some 
decision  respecting  the  state  of  my  own  heart. 
"When  I  am  sure  of  my  own  feelings,  you  shall  see 
the  gentleman  and  yourself  judge  of  his  merits." 

"How  shall  I  know  the  favorite?"  asked 
"Wharton,  bitterly. 

"  I  will  send  you  his  portrait,  that  you  may 
recognize  him  when  you  meet,"  said  Estelle,  with 
a  merry  laugh,  as  she  ran  out  of  the  room. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Estelle  left  home  to 
pay  her  promised  visit  in  the  city,  and  she  had 


been  but  a  few  days  absent,  when  Clarence 
Wharton  found  ono  morning  lying  on  his  desk, 
in  tho  office,  a  packago  directed  to  him,  and 
marked  "  Philippine  !"  Ho  opened  it  more  ea- 
gerly than  he  would  have  done  had  thc-rr  been 
any  witnesses  of  his  actions,  and  yet  there  was 
something  of  disappointment  in  his  face  when  ho 
beheld  only  a  delicate  work  of  art.  The  philip- 
pine selected  by  tho  fantastic  taste  of  the  whim- 
sical Estelle,  was  an  exquisite  picture  on  copper, 
representing  Timo  sleeping,  while  Love  was  mis- 
chievously endeavoring  to  cover  him  with  roses. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  richness  anil  beauty  of 
the  painting*,  and  tho  curiously  carved  frame 
which  oncircled  it  in  a  wreath  of  ohony  roses, 
every  loaf  of  which  was  elaborately  fashioned,  as 
if  wrought  out  of  delicate  laco,  mado  the  gift  one 
of  great  price. 

For  a  full  hour  after  he  opened  tho  packet, 
Clarence  sat  with  his  head  resting  on  tiis  hands, 
and  his  eyes  rivettod  on  the  little  picture.  His 
brow  was  troubled  with  "  thick  coming  fancies." 
He  knew  Estelle  had  a  meaning  in  all  such 
froaks,  and  ho  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
her  now.  At  length  his  cheek  flushed  and  his 
eye  grew  bright,  but  not  with  pleasure.  He  fan- 
cied he  had  divined  her  meaning.  Estelle,  in 
tho  plenitude  of  her  vanity,  must  have  suspected 
he  was  falling  in  love  with  her,  and  this  allegor- 
ical picture  was  intended  as  a  mocking  rebuke  to 
his  presumption.  But  Clarence  was  not  a  very 
demonstrative  man  in  his  emotions,  so  he  folded 
the  picture  again  in  its  manifold  wrappings,  and 
carefully  sealing  it,  put  it  aside  among  the  papers 
he  designed  to  take  homo  Then  walking  up  to 
the  dingy  little  glass  which  hung  in  a  corner  of 
the  office,  he  scrutinized  his  own  face,  as  if  to  de- 
tect some  reason  for  this  bitter  mockery.  He  saw 
the  incipient  crow-feet  on  his  temples ;  he  did 
not  fail  to  notice  a  few  gray  hairs  amid  his  glossy 
locks,  and  the  word  "puppy  !"  half  broke  from 
his  lips,  as  he  thought  of  Estelle's  fresh  and 
sparkling  beauty. 

From  that  time  his  visits  to  his  ward  became 
few.  He  thanked  her  coldly  for  the  costly  pres- 
ent with  which  she  had  redeemed  her  forfeit,  and 
never  again  alluded  to  it,  notwithstanding  her 
evident  desire  to  learn  his  opinion  of  her  droll 
whim.  His  manner  to  her  became  once  more 
formal  and  cold.  He  only  saw  her  when  busi- 
ness required  him  to  visit  her,  and  Estelle  could 
not  but  perceive  that  something  had  seriously  of- 
fended him.  She  was  tempted  twenty  times  to 
ask  the  reason  of  this  sudden  change  in  him,  but 
she  had  her  own  secret  to  keep — a  sense  of  wo- 
manly dignity  and  wounded  pride  kept  her  silent. 
She  went  into  society  more  than  ever,  and  was 
gayer  and  more  frivolous  than  the  gayest  of  her 
companions,  but  no  one  dreamed  that  she  was 
hiding  a  sorrow  in  her  heart.  Before  the  winter 
was  over,  the  report  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage with  a  certain  stray  French  marquis  was 
widely  spread  and  generally  believed. 

At  length  the  long-contested  lawsuit  was 
brought  to  a  close.  On  the  morning  of  new 
year's  day  she  received  a  letter  from  Clarence, 
informing  her  that  the  case  had  been  decided  in 
her  favor,  by  the  highest  of  all  courts,  and  she 
was  now  the  heiress  of  a  large  landed  estate, 
worth  at  least  half  a  million,  though  the  necessa- 
ry compromises  and.  bargains  with  its  present 
holders  might  probably  reduce  it  to  a  less  sum. 
Why  did  Estelle  drop  the  letter,  and  clasp  her 
hands  sorrowfully  together,  while  the  tears  slow- 
ly dropped  down  her  cheeks  ?  Did  her  long 
sought  wealth  come  too  late  to  buy  happiness  ? 

Two  hours  later  in  the  day,  Clarence  called  in 
person  to  offer  his  new  year's  congratulations. 
Pleasure  at  Estelle's  good  fortune,  pride  in  his 
now  successful  efforts  for  her  benefit,  and  a  man- 
ly self-reliance  which  taught  him  that  an  honest 
love  was  no  subject  for  a  cruel  jest,  all  combined 
to  give  dignity  to  his  demeanor,  and  a  noble  ex- 
pression to  his  fine  face.  He  was  no  longer  sby 
and  doubtful  of  his  own  feelings.  He  knew  that 
he  had  been  in  love  with  Estelle,  and  he  fancied 
that  she  had  repelled  what  never  yet  had  been, 
and  now  never  Bhould  be,  offered  to  her  accept- 
ance ;  but  he  was  no  longer  angry  and  mortified. 
He  had  served  her  faithfully,  he  had  been  worthy 
of  even  her  love,  and  he  had  not  made  himself 
ridiculous. 

"  I  shall  be  ready  at  any  time  now,"  said  he, 
"  to  exhibit  the  account  of  my  trust,  Estelle. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  to  settle  everything  as  early 
as  possible." 

"  I  hope  yon  have  secured  your  fee,"  said  Es- 
telle, with  an  attempt  at  playfulness. 

"  I  have  been  already  repaid  by  serving  you, 
and  shall  ask  no  further  reward." 


"  You  aro  very  proud,  Mr.  Wharton,  but  you 
will  find  your  equal  in  that  respect.  I  shall  in- 
sist on  your  receiving  the  stipulated  fee." 

"Just  as  you  please,  madam  ;  if  Buch  is  your 
resolution,  our  relative  position  is  hereafter  fixed 
— in  future,  I  am  merely  your  lawyer,  paid  to 
attend  to  your  business,  but  us  friends  we  meet 
no  more  " 
"  What  do  you  mean  t" 

"  If  I  am  your  agent,  paid  to  transact  your  le- 
gal business,  I  understand  exactly  my  position, 
and  shall  never  again  mistake  it.  The  law  com- 
pels me  to  remain  your  guardian  for  one  year 
longer,  unions  your  marriage  in  "tho  interval 
should  release  me.  Is  there  any  probability  of 
such  an  event  occurring  within  tho  next  few 
months  ?" 

"Not  the  slightost,"  replied  Estelle,  while  the 
blood  mounted  to  her  dark  check. 

"You  have  not  redeemed  your  promise,  Es- 
telle," said  Clarence,  while  his  voice  unconscious- 
ly grow  tremulous  ;  "  you  promised  to  show  me 
the  favored  mortal  whom  you  should  choose  as 
your  future  partner." 

"And  did  I  not  redeem  my  promise?"  ex- 
claimed Estelle,  passionately;  "did  I  not  forget 
my  womanly  pride,  my  own  self-respect,  and  in 
the  fullness  of  my  confidence  in  you,  did  I  not 
do  a  foolish,  girlish  thing,  which  lost  me  your 
good  opinion,  and  placed  me  in  the  degrading 
position  I  now  occupy  in  your  heart!  O,  Clar- 
ence Wharton,  how  much  I  was  mistaken  in 
you  !  how  little  you  understand  me  I" 

Clarence  Wharton  was  completely  bewildered. 
Estelle's  emotion  was  incomprehensible  to  him  ! 
In  vain  he  racked  his  brain  to  discover  her 
meaning ;  and  it  was  not  until,  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, he  had  poured  forth  his  long  silent  love  to 
the  agitated  girl,  that  he  was  enlightened.  Amid 
tears  and  blushes,  Estelle  listened  to  his  confes- 
sion, and  then  bade  him  look  at  his  philippine 
for  her  reply. 

"  That  was  a  cruel  jest,  sweet  Estelle,  and  it 

had  nearly  lost  you  the  truest  of  hivers,"  said  he. 

"A  jest,  Clarence  !    What  do  you  mean?" 

"  What  did  you  mean,  Estelle,  if  not  to  rebuke 

the  half-uttered  love  of  one  who  had  numbered 

twice  your  years  1" 

"  I  do  not  understand  you,  Mr.  "Wharton ;  we 
are  certainly  mystifying  each  other  most 
strangely." 

"You  sent  me  a  picture  of  Time  sleeping 
among  Love's  roses,  and  I  received  it  as  a  re- 
buke to  my  presumption." 

Estelle  laughed  out  merrily  as  Bhe  heard  this. 
"  I  promised  to  send  you  a  picture  of  the  man 
whom  in  my  heart  I  preferred,  and  I  did  so  !" 
"When?" 

"In  that  same  philippine." 
"  And  how  ?" 

"  That  philippine  6hall  be  my  only  reply  to 
your  present  most  welcome  confession.  Go 
home,  Clarence ;  look  carefully  at  the  surface, 
instead  of  trusting  to  your  fancy  to  penetrate  the 
depths  of  a  woman's  whim." 

Clarence  Wharton  obeyed  the  capricious  beau- 
ty. He  did  hasten  home,  and  drew  forth  the  fa- 
tal philippine  which  had  caused  him  so  much 
pain.  As  he  turned  it  over  and  over  in  search 
of  the  secret  he  now  knew  it  concealed,  his  finger 
touched  a  spring  cunningly  concealed  in  one  of 
the  carved  roses  which  composed  tho  frame.  To 
his  surprise,  the  picture  instantly  sprang  back, 
and  disclosed  beneath  it  a  tiny  mirror,  in  which 
he  beheld  himself  1 

In  less  than  three  months  the  "  confirmed 
bachelor "  became  the  husband  of  the  beautiful 
heiress,  and  Estelle  never  repented  her  choice  of 
a  philippine. 

ANTIQUITIES  AT  ATHENS. 

The  general  superintendent  of  these  excava- 
tions says  :  "  Thirteen  feet  below  the  level  of 
Hermes  Street,  near  my  own  house,  I  discovered 
the  ancient  surface  of  the  soil ;  it  is  covered  with 
clean  gravel  or  pebbles,  done  perhaps  to  prevent 
dust.  Among  these  pebbles  are  found  the  han- 
dles of  earthen  vessels,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
manufactory,  or  of  the  owner  himself  of  such 
manufactory ;  bits  of  pottery,  of  superior  work- 
manship, some  well  preserved,  others  in  frag- 
ments. On  this  ancient  surface  stand  the  foun- 
dations of  buildings  that  lie  in  different  direc- 
tions, built  of  stone  laid  in  lime.  In  these  foun- 
dations are  blocks  of  limestone  taken  from  older 
edifices.  These  are  relics  of  buildings  belonging 
to  the  fifth  and  following  centuries,  and  illustrate 
the  changes  wrought  during  the  constant  occu- 
pancy of  the  city  from  the  remotest  times." 

TIME. 
Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  head  gently,  not  smiting  it, 
But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  its  vibrations. 

Lo\U FELLOW. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MY  LILLY. 

BY  ELIZA   FRANCES   MOaiABTY. 

Id  the  paling  light  of  even, 

Near  a  casement  low, 
Sat  a  gentle  maiden  singing 

Songs  of  long  ago. 
Now  a  smile  her  mood  confessing, 

Now  the  tears  that  flow. 

Ah,  she  thought  the  charmed  caged  hlrd 

Heard  her  lays  alone, 
Dreaming  not  a  heart  was  beating 

Fondly  near  her  own — 
That  its  prayers  for  her  were  gushing 

Up  to  heaven's  throne. 

Many  months  from  home  I  wandered, 

Sailing  o'er  the  main ; 
Home  returned  affection's  yearniDg3 

Yet  did  I  restrain  ; 
Love  and  joy  within  my  bosom 

Merged  in  one  Bweet  pain. 

"Lilly,'"  said  I.  half  unconscious, 

Nearer  towards  her  drew, 
Opening  longing  nrms  unto  her, 

Into  them  she  flew ; 
And  the  eyes  that  wept  at  parting 

Wept  at  meeting  too. 


(Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  a  Physician. 

BY  NATH'L.  F.   I1UBDETT,  M.  D. 


In  tho  summer  of  1850  I  opeDed  an  office  in 
New  York  aDd  commenced  the  practice  of  med- 
icine, after  having  completed  the  usual  course  of 
professional  study  and  received  my  diploma  from 
the  faculty.  Like  most  young  men  just  entering 
upon  the  active  duties  of  life,  without  influential 
friends,  and  poorly  provided  with  worldly  pos- 
sessions, I  found  considerable  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining a  bare  subsistence;  and  at  the  close  of 
my  first  year's  experience  felt  very  much  dis- 
couraged, and  had  serious  thoughts  of  abandon- 
ing medicine  for  some  more  lucrative  pursuit. 
My  paying  patients  were  few,  and  although  I  ex- 
perienced great  satisfaction  in  relieving  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  destitute,  whose  heartfelt  grat- 
itude was  the  only  return  they  could  make  for 
medical  assistance,  yet  the  stern  necessity  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  forbado  me  to  devote  much 
time  to  this  unhappy  class  of  sufferers.  At  last 
I  was  obliged  to  sell  my  little  library,  consisting 
of  a  score  or  two  of  dog-eared  volumes  which  I 
had  picked  up  at  second-hand  bookstores,  and 
which  had  been  the  solace  of  my  gloomiest 
hours.  The  scanty  pittance  obtained  by  the  sale 
of  these  books  enabled  mo  to  pay  a  few  small 
bills  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  ensuing 
fortnight;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  was 
without  a  shilling,  and  knew  not  where  to  obtain 
one. 

As  I  sat  in  my  room,  on  one  rainy  night  in 
November,  brooding  over  my  hapless  fortunes,  I 
racked  my  brain  to  devise  some  plan  of  extricat- 
ing myself  from  my  unfortunate  position;  but 
the  more  I  pondered,  the  darker  seemed  my  im- 
pending fate.  Not  only  had  I  struggled  hard  in 
obtaining  an  education,  but  I  had  borrowed  the 
necessary  funds,  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  from  a 
villanous  Jew  pawnbroker,  who  was  the  closest 
of  shavers  and  the  most  persistent  of  duns.  He 
was,  in  truth,  "  the  hard-eyed  lender,"  and  I 
"the  pale  lendee." 

At  this  time  the  amount  lowed  him  was  about 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  had  previously 
pledged  to  him  articles  really  worth  more  than 
the  sum  originally  borrowed,  together  with  sim- 
ple interest ;  but  the  crafty  fellow  had  appraised 
the  goods  so  low,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  necessities  to  impose  such  an  enormous  rate 
of  interest,  that  my  indebtedness  fully  reached 
this  amount.    My  situation  was  indeed  forlorn. 

I  had  no  relations  in  the  world  to  whom  I 
could  apply  for  pecuniary  aid.  Father  and 
mother  died  ere  I  had  become  of  age  ;  and  al- 
though my  uncle  was  said  to  have  prospered  in 
California,  yet  I  had  heard  nothing  of  him  for 
many  years,  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead.  The  few  tried  friends  who  yet  remained 
at  my  side  were  themselves  so  destitute  that  I 
could  better  afford  to  give  to  them  than  they  to 
mo.  Poor  as  I  was,  I  would  not  have  taken  a 
shilling  of  their  hard  earnings;  and  if  I  could 
have  found  it  in  my  heart  to  beg,  I  should  long 
ago  have  become  a  confirmed  mendicant. 

On  that  dreary  November  night  I  tossed  rest- 
lessly upon  the  bed,  vainly  trying  to  form  plans 
for  the  future,  or  to  lose  in  the  forgetfulness  of 


sleep  all  remembrance  of  my  present  sorrows. 
The  pitiless  storm  beat  violently  against  the 
window  panes,  the  windows,  crazy  with  age, 
shook  in  the  furious  blast,  and  the  blinds  creaked 
upon  their  rusty  hinges.  The  clock  in  the  steeple 
of  a  neighboring  church  struck  the  hour  of 
twelve  with  a  doll,  funeral  sound,  that  seemed 
the  knell  of  my  happiness  on  earth,  and  the 
wind  sighed  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
old  elm  that  shaded  my  chamber.  It  was  not  a 
night  for  man  or  beast  to  venture  into  the  street ; 
and  even  the  miserable  outcasts  who  roam  the 
thoroughfares  of  a  great  city,  friendless  and  for- 
lorn, homeless  among  a  thousand  homes,  had 
doubtless  found  some  shelter  from  the  raging 
storm,  and  forgot  their  troubles  in  the  sleep  that 
fled  from  my  pillow. 

While  listening  to  the  patter  of  the  rain,  I 
heard  the  sound  of  footsteps  near  the  door  of  my 
lodging  house,  and  the  ringing  of  the  "doctor's 
bell  "  warned  me  that  my  services  were  needed. 
At  any  other  time  I  should  have  resolutely  re- 
fused to  venture  out  in  such  a  blinding  storm, 
unless  the  case  were  one  of  life  or  death  ;  but  I 
then  felt  glad  to  escape  from  my  own  depressing 
thoughts,  and  would  willingly  have  perilled  my 
own  life  to  render  the  slightest  service  to  a  suf- 
fering f«l  low-creature.  Hastily  putting  on  ray 
clothes,  I  hurried  down  stairs  and  opened  the 
street  door,  when  a  harsh  voice  cried  out : 

"  Come  on,  doctor ;  here's  a  rich  case  for  you. 
Here's  Harry  Vernon,  pinked  by  a  rum  cove, 
and  bleeding  like  an  ox  ;  he's  good  pay,  so  hurry 
up  I" 

The  man  who  spoke  in  this  brutal  manner  was 
a  rough,  burly  fellow,  whose  face  was  marked 
with  the  scars  of  disease  and  the  impress  of  sen- 
suality, and  whose  whole  appearance  stamped 
him  as  one  of  those  degraded  characters  who 
haunt  the  back  slums  of  a  metropolis. 

As  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  ill  favored  coun- 
tenance when  he  stepped  upon  the  threshold,  I 
hesitated  to  accompany  him,  but  was  re  assured 
on  reflecting  that  my  purse  was  too  light  to  he  an 
object  ot  attraction  to  a  robber ;  and  thinking 
that  I  might  be  the  means  of  saving  life,  I  muf- 
fled myself"  in  a  huge  cloak  and  went  out  with 
him.  As  we  walked  along,  I  gathered  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  the  affair,  which  were  as 
follows  : 

Harry  Vernon,  a  dissipated  young  man  of  25, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the 
city,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  a  well- 
known  gambling  house  down  town,  where  he 
had  repeatedly  lost  large  sums  of  money.  On 
this  very  evening  he  had  played  deeply,  and  was 
at  first  unusually  fortunate.  Flushed  with  suc- 
cess, he  staked  a  large  amount  and  lost.  Be- 
lieving himself  cheated,  as  indeed  lie  was,  he 
boldly  charged  one  of  the  gamblers  with  fraud. 
High  words  ensued,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  young  Vernon  dashed  a  glass  of  wine 
full  in  the  fellow's  face.  The  man  immediately 
drew  a  dirk  and  stabbed  his  opponent,  but  was 
prevented  from  repeating  the  blow  by  the  in- 
mates of  the  saloon.  This  was  all  I  could  learn 
from  my  companion,  who  seemed  disinclined  to 
relate  the  particulars  of  tho  affray. 

After  walking  about  ha.lf  a  mile,  through  nar- 
row and  muddy  streets,  he  conducted  me  up  a 
gloomy  staircase  in  a  dingy  brick  building,  and 
on  reaching  the  top,  stopped  before  a  massive 
door,  strongly  bound  with  iron.  He  knocked 
twice  and  gave  the  password,  when  the  bolts  on 
the  inside  were  pushed  back  and  the  door  cau- 
tiously opened,  and  as  soon  as  wo  entered  it  was 
quickly  closed  and  securely  fastened. 

On  looking  around,  I  found  myself  in  a  bril- 
liantly lighted  saloon,  handsomely  furnished,  and 
provided  with  all  the  implements  cf  gambling. 
At  one  end  ot  the  room  was  the  bar,  where  the 
red  wine  flashed  and  sparkled  in  cut  glass  decan- 
ters of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  where  were 
ranged  rows  of  musty  black  bottles,  containing 
the  choicest  products  of  the  vintage,  and  every 
variety  of  spirituous  liquor.  The  saloon,  usually 
thronged  at  this  hour — it  was  half  past  twelve — 
was  now  almost  deseitrd  ;  most  of  the  gamblers 
who  were  present  when  the  affray  took  place  had 
left  soon  after  young  Vernon  was  stabbed,  fear- 
ing a  descent  of  the  police  ;  and  the  ruffian  who 
committed  the  assault  effected  his  escape  at  the 
same  time.  The  keeper  of  the  saloon,  a  pale, 
nervous-looking  man,  cautioned  me  to  keep  my 
counsel,  and  at  the  same  time  slipped  a  piece  of 
gold  into  my  hand,  which  I  thought  it  prudent 
to  accept. 

I  found  young  Vernon  stretched  out  upon  a 
couch  in  a  small  ante  room.  He  was  faint  from 
loss  of  blood  ;  but  on  examining  the  wound,  I 


ascertained  that  it  probably  would  not  endanger 
his  life  if  proper  care  were  taken  of  it.  I  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  removed  to  his  father's 
house  on  the  following  morning  ;  but  he  strongly 
objected,  urging  that  the  other  members  of  the 
family  would  be  put  to  much  inconvenience,  and 
that  they  would  feel  very  anxious  for  his  safety. 
I  replied  that  his  absence  would  occasion  great 
uneasiness  to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  that 
he  needed  rest  and  careful  attention,  which  were 
best  obtained  at  home. 

After  urgent  solicitation  I  prevailed  upon  him 
to  return  ;  but  he  insisted  that  I  should  accom- 
pany him,  and  requested  me  to  represent  the  af- 
fair as  favorably  as  possible  to  his  father,  and 
continue  my  visits  at  his  house,  paying  a  compli- 
ment to  my  disinterestedness  too  flattering  to  be 
repeated.  * 

He  passed  the  night  quite  comfortably,  and  on 
the  following  morning  I  rode  with  him  to  his 
father's  house.  The  carriage  stopped  before  an 
elegant  brown  stone  mansion  on  Fifth  Aveoue, 
and  on  ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  by 
an  obsequious  African,  whom  I  informed  of  the 
nature  of  our  errand.  The  old  gentleman  was 
at  breakfast  when  we  arrived  ;  but  when  the  ser- 
vant whispered  in  bis  ear  that  Harry  had  returned 
under  the  doctor's  care,  he  started  from  his  chair, 
bolted  down  stairs  at  a  furious  rate,  and  appeared 
much  agitated  on  seeing  his  son  pale  and  hag- 
gard, and  eagerly  inquired  whether  I  considered 
him  in  any  danger.  I  quieted  his  apprehensions 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  assured  him  that  with 
proper  care  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  his 
son's  recovery. 

After  assisting  the  servants  to  convey  my  pa- 
tient into  the  house,  I  remained  in  the  entry  for  a 
few  moments  while  father  and  son  were  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation  in  an  adjoining  room. 
Mr.  Vernon  soon  came  out  and  invited  me  into 
the  parlor.  As  I  glanced  at  the  splendid  apart- 
ment into  which  I  was  ushered,  and  looked  upon 
its  sumptuous  furniture,  the  articles  of  virtu 
that  adorned  its  tables,  the  paintings  that  hung 
upon  its  walls,  I  could  not  but  contrast  these  el- 
egant surroundings  with  the  wretched  accommo- 
dations of  my  own  home,  and  I  secretly  envied 
the  owner  of  so  many  luxuries.  Whilo  gazing 
with  undisguised  admiration  upon  tho  portrait  of 
a  young  girl  which  hung  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
and  which  represented  one  of  the  loveliest  coun- 
tenances I  ever  beheld,  Mr.  Vernon  said  to  me  : 

"Well,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  at- 
tention to  my  son,  and  will  pay  you  well  for 
your  trouble.  Harry  wishes  you  to  attend  him 
during  his  illness.  I  should  prefer  to  have  Dr. 
Rogers,  our  family  physician,  who  is  an  older 
man,  but  I  yield  to  Harry's  wishes.  Of  course 
you  will  be  discreet,  and  say  nothing  about  the 
cause  of  his  sickness  to  his  sister,  if  you  should 
should  happen  to  sec  her.     Good  morning,  sir." 

These  words  were  spoken  in  a  decided  and 
somewhat  supercilious  tone,  and  grated  harshly 
on  my  ears.  His  air  of  authority  vexed  me ; 
but  I  said  nothing,  bowed  and  withdrew.  He 
was  indeed,  as  subsequent  circumstances  plainly 
showed,  a  haughty,  arrogant  man,  stiff  and  un- 
bending to  all  whose  social  position  was  beneath 
his  own,  but  very  courteous  to  his  superiors  in 
wealth  and  station.  Starting  in  life  as  a  poor 
boy,  and  gradually  amassing  a  splendid  fortune, 
but  without  acquiring  either  mental  or  moral  cul- 
tivation, Mr.  Vernon,  with  his  burly  figure,  his 
hard  face  and  his  well  filled  pocket,  resembled 
Southey's  rich  man,  who 

"  Believed  no  other  gods  than  those  of  the  creed  j 
Bowed  to  no  idols— but  his  money-bags; 
Swore  no  false  oaths,—  except  at  the  custom  house; 
Kept  the  Sabbath  idle ;  built  a  monument 
To  honor  his  dead  father;  did  no  murder; 
Was  too  old  fashioned  for  adultery ; 
Never  picked  pockets;  never  bore  false  witness; 
And  never,  with  thatali-commandiDg  wealth. 
Coveted  Lis  neighbor's  bouse,  nor  ox,  nor  ass !" 

But  with  all  his  faults,  and  they  were  neither 
few  nor  small,  he  had  some  redeeming  traits.  He 
doted  on  his  children — Harry,  my  patient,  and 
Nelly,  a  lovely  girl  of  eighteen  summers,  who 
waa  said  to  be  the  very  image  of  her  departed 
mother.  They  were  both  strikingly  handsome, 
but  of  different  styles  of  beauty.  He  was  a 
dark-skinned,  black  eyed,  dashing  fellow,  impul- 
sive in  temperament,  with  good  intentions,  which 
were  not  always  carried  into  practice,  and  the 
dupe  of  profligate  companions,  who  had  the  art 
to  conceal  their  flagitious  designs  under  the 
mask  of  good  fellowship.  She  was  a  delicate 
blonde,  just  in  the  bloom  of  opening  woman- 
hood. Her  form  was  exquisitely  moulded  ;  her 
face  owed  its  indescribable  charm  to  an  unde- 
finable- sweetness  of  expression,  rather  than  to 
the  beauty  which  consists  in  faultless  regularity 


of  features,  and  there  was  a  witchery  in  her  man- 
ner wholly  irresistible. 

As  I  left  the  drawing-room,  after  my  brief  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Vernon,  I  met  her  in  the  entry. 
She  had  just  come  from  her  brother's  chamber, 
and  I  started  back  involuntarily  on  meeting  her, 
little  expecting  to  see  in  the  sister  of  Harry  Ver- 
non the  original  of  that  parlor  portrait  on  which 
I  had  been  gazing  with  so  deep  an  interest.  I 
was  on  the  point  of  apologizing  for  my  seeming 
rudeness,  when  she  inquired  with  earnest  solic- 
itude after  her  brother's  health.  In  a  voice  trem- 
ulous with  emotion,  she  asked  if  I  considered 
him  dangerously  ill,  and  on  telling  her  that  there 
was  every  reason  to  hope  for  his  recovery,  her 
eyes  sparkled  with  delight,  and  she  bade  me 
good  morning  with  a  beaming  countenance, 
which  would  have  done  more  good  to  many  a 
suffering  patient  than  a  visit  of  the  physician.  I 
went  home  happier  for  having  seen  that  lovely 
creature,  but  little  thinking  of  the  influence  she 
was  destined  to  exert  upon  my  future  life.  In 
the  afternoon  the  Jew  pawnbroker  called  to  de- 
mand payment  of  the  money  due  to  him,  and 
threatened  me  with  imprisonment.  Wearied  by 
his  importunities,  I  promised  to  pay  him  fifty 
dollars  on  the  next  day,  and  determined  to 
request  young  Vernon  to  lend  me  this  Gnm. 

Jast  at  dusk  I  sanntered  through  bright 
Broadway,  now  gazing  wistfully  at  the  splendid 
equipages  with  their  liveried  footmen,  now  peer- 
ing into  the  windows  of  the  shops,  where  Cash- 
mere shawls  vied  with  China  silks  in  brilliancy 
of  coloring,  where  diamonds  from  Golconda 
sparkled  by  the  side  of  Brazilian  rubies,  and 
where  plates  of  burnished  gold,  fit  service  for 
the  lords  of  "Ormus  or  of  Ind,"  dazzled  the 
eyes  of  the  bystanders.  As  I  passed  one  of  these 
magnificent  stores,  whose  blazing  glories  eclipsed 
all  the  rest,  a  lady  sumptuously  dressed  swept  by 
in  stately  pride,  her  fingers  glittering  with  jew- 
elled rings,  and  her  whole  appearance  indicating 
the  modish  New  Yorker,  with  more  relish  for 
vulgar  display  than  true  refinement  or  genuine, 
taste.  A  poor  girl,  with  a  most  sorrowful  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  stepped  up  to  this 
flaunting  dame  and  solicited  alms.  Never  shall 
I  forget  the  look  of  freezing  disdain  with  which 
her  modest  request  was  refused,  and  the  fine 
lady's  sharp  reproof,  which  doubtless  grated  on 
her  cars  as  it  did  on  mine.  I  gave  the  trembling 
girl  all  the  change  I  had,  and  walked  away  in  a 
more  contented  mood  than  I  had  experienced 
for  weeks,  thinking  that  if  wealth  makes  one  in- 
different to  human  suffering,  then  poverty  is  not 
the  worst  of  evils,  and  contrasting  the  compar- 
ative happiness  of  my  condition  with  that  of  the 
miserable  being  whom  I  had  jnst  left. 

No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  charity  is 
one  of  the  highest  duties  of  life,  whether  it  bo 
regarded  as  an  instinct  or  a  habit,  whether  wo 
consider  the  claims  of  the  indigent  as  founded  in 
the  law  of  nature  or  as  enforced  by  tho  teachings 
of  the  Gospel ;  and  although  indiscriminate 
alms-giving  is  pernicious,  yet  it  is  better  to  keep 
the  principle  alive  by  constant  exercise  than  to 
stifle  it  by  rejecting  the  demands  of  all  wander- 
ing mendicants  ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  sometimes 
well  to  bestow  alms  even  upon  those  who  have 
no  merit  but  their  misery.  Moreover,  the  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  generous  giver  can  generally  dis- 
tinguish at  a  glance  the  bare  faced  impostor  from 
the  meritorious  mendicant;  and  even  if  the  re- 
quest for  pecuniary  aid  be  refused,  the  denial 
should  bo  expressed  in  courteous  language,  if 
not  coupled  with  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
The  inimitable  Elia  closes  his  delightful  eseay 
on  the  "  Decay  of  Beggars  in  the.  Metropolis  " 
with  this  advice,  which  is  worthy  tho  attention  of 
costive  philanthropists  : 

"Shut  not  thy  purse  strings  always  against 
painted  distress.  Do  not  be  frightened  at  the 
hard  words,  imposition,  imposture — give,  andask 
no  questions.  When  a  poor  creature  (outwardly 
and  visibly  such)  comes  before  thee,  do  not  stay 
to  inquire  whether  the  'seven  small  children,'  in 
whose  name  he  implores  thy  assistance,  have  a 
veritable  existence.  Rake  not  into  the  bowels  of 
unwelcome  truth  to  save  a  halfpenny.  It  is 
good  to  believe  him.  If  he  he  not  all  that  be 
pretendeth,  give,  and  under  a  personate  father  of 
a  family,  think  (if  thou  pleasest)  that  thou  hast 
r.-lieved  an  indigent  bachelor.  When  they  come 
with  their  counterfeit  looks  and  mumbling  tones, 
think  them  players.  You  pay  your  money  to 
see  a  comedian  feign  these  things,  which  con- 
cerning the  poor  people,  thou  canst  not  certainly 
tell  whether  they  are  feigned  or  not." 

On  returning  home  in  the  evening,  I  found  a 
note  from  my  urgent  creditor,  saying  that  he 
must  have  the  money  by  one  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  it  possible  I  must  get  double 
the  sum.     Although  irritated  by  his  ceaseless  im- 
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portuuity,  I  resolved  to  obtain  fif^y  dullard  from 

young  Vermin  ;  and  comforting  myself  with  the 

pleasing  reflection  that  l  should  thas  pint  a  tem- 
porary stop  to  his  harassing  demands,  I  wont  to 
bed  and  slept  so  soundly  thut  not  even  the  ghost 
of  n  bill  disturbed  my  slumber.  In  the  morning 
I  put  on  my  best  clothes,  consisting  of  a  dark 
green  froek  coat,  which,  in  its  youthful  days, 
was  doubtless  glossy,  hut  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
inn.-,  had  bocome  somewhat  threudhare  ;  a  pair 
of  corduroy  pantaloons,  distressingly  small  at 
the  extremities,  but  bulging  out  at  the  knees  ; 
and  n  faded  flowery  vest,  which  I  had  picked  up 
ut  a  Koeoud  hand  clothing  store.  My  hoots, 
though  sadly  the  worso  for  wear,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  little  blacking  woro  made  tolerably 
good  looking;  and  altogether  I  was  quite  proud 
of  my  dilapidated  finery. 

After  an  hour's  w-lk  through  muddy  and 
gloomy  streets  I  reached  the  avenue,  and  on  ar- 
riving in  front  of  the  stately  mansion  of  the  Ver- 
nons,  I  was  considerably  agitated.  The  over- 
bearing manners  of  the  old  gentleman  made  my 
visit  to  his  house  seem  like  an  unwarrantable  in- 
trusion, and  it  was  evident  that  ho  reluctantly 
acquiesced  in  his  son's  desire  to  have  me  as  his 
medical  attendant.  His  daughter  left,  in  our 
single  interview,  a  deep  impression  on  my  heart, 
and  I  sighed  to  think  of  tlio  great  gulf  of  social 
position  which  separated  us,  and  which  was  ap- 
parently impassable.  Bat  most  of  all  I  was  dis- 
turbed by  my  pecuniary  difficulties.  The  pawn- 
broker must  be  paid,  and  yet  I  disliked  to  ask 
young  Vernon  for  so  large  a  sum  as  fifty  dollars 
at  the-  very  commencement  of  my  visits.  "Would 
he  not  regard  me  as  a  greedy  adventurer,  anx- 
ious to  fatten  on  his  fortune,  and  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  his  weakness  %  Perhaps  ho  might 
think,  from  the  circumstance  of  our  first  meet- 
ing at  the  gambling  hell,  that  I  was  employed  by 
sharpers  to  wheedle  him  out  of  his  gold  ;  to  pro- 
tract my  attendance  long  after  convalescence,  in 
order  to  decoy  hiin  into  the  hands  of  his  former 
associates. 

As  I  had  been  kindly  received  by  him,  I  could 
not  bear  that  the -suspicion  of  a  reproach  should 
rest  upon  my  motives.  Should  I  tell  him  all, 
reveal  to  him  the  extent  of  my  misery,  and  rely 
upon  his  generosity  to  relieve  it?  No,  my  mind 
revolted  at  the  thought  of  obtruding  my  private 
griefs  even  upon  the  attention  of  an  intimate 
fiiend,  much  more  upon  a  chance  acquaintance, 
on  whose  kindness  I  had  no  claim.  I  thought, 
also,  that  he  might  attribute  ray  present  poverty 
to  extravagance  ;  might  misconstrue  my  previous 
conduct,  and  perhaps  mention  the  matter  to  his 
father.  The  bare  possibility  of  this  last  contin- 
gency would  have  restrained  me  from  making  a 
confidant  of  young  Vernon,  for  I  could  not  ac- 
cept pecuniary  aid  from  that  frigid  old  man, 
who,  even  if  he  were  willing  to  confer  any  favors 
upon  me,  would  neutralize  the  value  of  the  gift 
by  his  patronizing  manner  of  bestowing  it.  At 
last  I  determined  simply  to  request  a  loan  of 
fifty  dollars,  without  mentioning  the  extent  of 
my  difficulties,  than  to  unbosom  my  sorrow  to  a 
comparative  stranger. 

With  this  determination  I  rang  the  bell,_and 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door  showed  me  to 
my  patient's  chamber.  He  expressed  much 
gratification  at  seeing  me,  and  appeared  quite 
comfortable.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  I 
said  in  an  off-hand  way  that  I  was  somewhat  em- 
barrassed, and  asked  him  to  lend  me  fifty  dol- 
lars. He  at  once  acceded  to  my  request,  gave 
me  a  check  for  the  amount,  and  said,  with  ev- 
ident sincerity,  he  should  be  happy  to  accommo- 
date me  at  any  time.  I  thanked  him  for  his 
kindness,  and  he  spoke  freely  upon  the  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  a  young  physician,  and  asked  me 
to  relate  my  own  experience.  Encouraged  by 
his  sympathy,  I  forgot  my  resolutions,  and  al- 
most unconsciously  described  my  past  trials  and 
present  troubles.  He  seemed  deeply  interested 
in  my  narrative,  and  while  offering  to  relieve  my 
necessities,  expressed  the  belief  that  I  had  been 
swindled  by  the  pawnbroker,  and  advised  me  to 
refuse  to  settle  with  him. 

"  I  will  arrange  the  matter  through  an  official 
friend,"  said  he,  "and  that  Jewish  knave  will  be 
glad  to  resign  his  claim,  and  may  thank  his  stars 
if  he  escapes  imprisonment." 

And  I  afterwards  learned  that  a  policeman  vis- 
ited the  pawnbroker,  who  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  withdraw  his  demands,  and  that  was  the 
last  I  ever  heard  of  him. 

Relieved  from  this  load  of  debt  which  had  60 
long  weighed  upon  me,  I  became  more  cheerful ; 
my  visits  to  Harry  Vernon  were  constant,  and 
my   acquaintance   with   his   sister  ripened  into 


affectionate  intimacy.  Him  was  indeed  a  rare 
creation,  gentle  yoi  decided  in  her  demeanor,  ac- 
complished without  viinity,  und  generous  with- 
out ostentation.  The  unceasing  devotion  to  her 
M.k  brother,  at  whoso  bedside  she  was  a  constant 
attendant,  proved  the  wm-nuh  of  her  affection  ; 
and  1  was  not  long  in  finding  out  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  her  heart  had  not  interfered  with  the  cul- 
ture of  her  mind.  Iior  knowledge  of  general  lit- 
erature and  history  was  extensive  and  exact,  and 
though  she  know  "small  Latin  and  less  (Jreek," 
yet  she  WO!  familiar  with  the  tonguo  of  Dun  to  and 
TOSBO,  With  the  tonguo  of  Goethe  and  Leasing, 
with  the  tonguo  of  1'ascul  and  Moliere,  and  in  mu- 
sic and  painting  she  had  a  creditable  proficiency. 
Yet  with  all  these  attainments,  there  was  not  a 
touch  of  pedantry  oregotUm  in  her  composition, 
and  her  modesty  was  equal  to  her  merit.  A  good 
cook,  deeply  skilled  in  what  Washington  Irving 
calls  the  great  art  of  making  doughnuts,  apple- 
sauco  and  pumpkin  pies,  and  an  excellent  house- 
hold manager,  I  soon  learned  to  regard  her  as 
tho  beau  ideal  of  female  excellence;  or,  as  the 
poet  expresses  it, 

"  A  perfect  woman,  nobly  planned, 
To  guide,  to  comfort  aud  comniaud." 

As  our  intimacy  increased,  I  fancied  Mr.  Ver- 
non suspected  the  nature  of  our  attachment,  as 
his  demeanor  towards  me  was  more  discourteous 
than  ever;  and  when  Harry,  who  was  in  the  se- 
cret, informed  him  of  our  engagement,  his  rage 
was  unbounded.  That  a  mere  adventurer,  with- 
out social  position,  wealth  or  professional  reputa- 
tion, should  aspire  to  the  hand  of  a  Vernon, 
seemed  to  him  the  height  of  presumption.  These 
views  he  afterwards  expressed  to  me  in  a  most 
vehement  manner,  and  not  only  refused  his  con- 
sent to  the  marriage,  but  forbade  my  visits  to  his 
house,  and  even  threatened  to  disinherit  his 
daughter  if  she  persisted  in  her  disobedience.  In 
vain  young  Vernon  remonstrated  with  his  father 
— the  old  man  was  inexorable.  He  loved  his 
daughter,  and  would  have  made  many  sacrifices 
for  her  sake,  but  his  pride  was  deeply  wounded, 
and  he  would  not  retract  the  stern  decision. 
Meanwhile,  young  Vernon  recovered  from  his 
sickness,  and  no  longer  required  my  professional 
attendance,  and  my  prospect  of  an  increased 
practice  appeared  fainter  and  fainter.  Nelly  and 
I  met  occasionally ;  she  assured  me  of  her  undi- 
minished attachment,  and  though  unwilling  to 
disobey  her  father  by  marying  me  at  present,  she 
agreed  with  me  in  thinking  that  time  would 
change  his  determination,  and  we  resolved  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  desired  consummation. 

At  last,  seeing  no  prospect  of  improving  my 
condition  in  New  York,  I  thought  seriously  of 
trying  my  fortune  in  the  great  "West,  having 
heard  much  about  the  brilliant  opportunities  for 
young  men  in  that  part  of  the  country.  My  ex- 
pectations were  doubtless  too  sanguine,  being 
based  upon  the  glowing  accounts  in  the  daily  pa- 
pers of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  property, 
and  the  great  inducements  offered  to  professional 
men  in  the  "West.  I  hoped  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sum  to  enable 
me  to  support  a  family ;  for  I  still  looked  for- 
ward to  my  marriage  with  Miss  Vernon,  and  I 
thought  a  few  years'  absence  might  allay  her 
father's  resentment,  and  induce  him  to  give  his 
consent  to  our  union. 

About  this  time  I  met  an  old  friend  who  had 
just  returned  from  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  re- 
sided for  several  years.  He  assured  me  that  the 
chances  foran  educated  and  enterprising  physician 
in  that  city  were  very  promising,  and  represented 
the  subject  in  so  favorable  a  light  that  I  consent- 
ed to  return  with  him.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to 
reconcile  Nelly  Vernon  to  my  departure  ;  but  at 
last  I  succeeded  in  convincing  her  of  the  neces- 
sity of  this  course  to  our  mutual  welfare.  In  a 
few  days  I  was  travelling  over  the  Alleghanies, 
among  the  grandest  mountain  scenery  in  this 
country,  and  across  the  vast  prairies  of  Illinois, 
blooming  with  gorgeous  flowers  ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  week  I  reached  St.  Louis.  Here  I 
remained  two  years,  engaged  in  medical  practice, 
of  which  I  had  a  reasonable  share,  and  was  much 
pleased  with  the  frank  hospitality  of  the  inhab- 
itants. My  correspondence  with  Nelly  Vernon 
breathed  the  same  affectionate  interest  which  had 
always  marked  our  intercourse;  but  I  regretted 
to  learn  that  her  father's  opposition  to  the  match 
remained  unabated,  though  he  was  often  heard  to 
say  that  if  I  was  a  man  of  property  he  should 
not  object  to  have  me  for  a  son-in-law. 

It  is  the  custom  in  St.  Louis  to  record  in  the 
daily  papers  the  names  of  persons  arriving  at  the 
principal  hotels.  While  looking  over  the  Daily 
Republican  of  October  5th,  1853,  I  noticed  the 


arrival  of  .lames  Montgomery,  of  San  Francisco, 
at  the  Planter's  House.  The  name  ut  once  ar- 
rested my  attention,  for  it  was  that  of  my  uncle, 
who,  I  had  hitherto  supposed,  was  still  in  Cal- 
ifornia. I  went  at  once  to  the  Planter  s  Boa  «  , 
found  my  expectations  icali/.cd,  und  grasped  the 
hand  of  my  father's  brother,  whom  I  had  not 
seen  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  He  had  altered 
greatly  during  that  time,  and  I  wa-s  puzzled  to  re- 
COgntze  in  the  bearded  man  of  forty-live  the  del- 
icatO  youth  whom  I  had  known  in  my  boyhood. 
On  telling  him  my  name,  ho  scrutinized  mo  nar- 
rowly for  BO  vera!  minutes  with  an  incredulous 
look,  until  at  last  his  countenance  brightened  up, 
and  ho  gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hund  which 
tingled  to  my  fingers'  ends. 

"  I  didn't  recognize  you  at  first,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  the  family  fea- 
tures, and  am  rejoiced  to  see  you." 

In  answering  his  numerous  inquiries  about 
my  condition  and  prospects,  I  gave  him  an  exact 
account  of  my  past  life,  mentioned  my  engage- 
ment to  Miss  Vernon,  und  tho  circumstances 
which  compelled  mo  to  leave  New  York.  He 
was  evidently  deeply  interested  in  ray  narrative, 
and  urged  me  to  return  with  him  to  New  York, 
promising  to  make  Mr.  Vernon  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  to  have  me  marry  his  daughter.  I 
gladly  accepted  his  invitation,  and  made  prepar- 
ations to  leave  St.  Louis  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, intending,  however,  to  return,  if  matters 
were  not  satisfactorily  arranged.  Early  next 
morning  we  started  on  our  journey,  and  the  mo- 
notony of  railway  travelling  was  beguiled  by  my 
uncle's  account  of  his  experience  in  California. 

On  his  first  arrival  there  he  engaged  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful. 
When  gold  was  afterwards  discovered,  he  worked 
in  the  mines  with  tolerable  success  ;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  mining,  again  embarked  in  business, 
and  accumulated  a  handsome  property.  But  the 
land  of  gold  had  no  charms  for  him  as  a  place 
of  residence,  and  he  early  resolved  to  return  to 
his  native  city  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  a  for- 
tune. Accordiogly  he  took  passage  for  New  Or- 
leans, ascended  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis, 
where  he  had  some  business  to  attend  to,  and 
was  preparing  to  leave  for  New  York  when  I 
met  him  at  the  hotel.  Being  a  bachelor,  with  no 
surviving  relative  except  myself,  he  naturally 
took  a  deep  interest  in  ray  welfare. 

At  last  we  arrived  in  New  York  after  a  three 
days'  journey,  which  resembled  most  railway 
travelling  in  being  dusty  and  uncomfortable. 
Soon  after  our  arrival  we  called  on  the  Vernons. 
My  uncle  had  a  long  interview  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman, while  I  had  a  delightful  chat  with  Nelly, 
with  whom  I  had  kept  up  a  constant  correspon- 
dence during  my  absence.  She  rejoiced  with 
me  at  the  fortunate  meeting  with  my  uncle,  and 
the  prospect  of  our  speedy  marriage,  not  doubt- 
ing that  her  father  would  consent  to  it.  It  soon 
became  evident  from  the  cordiality  with  which 
Mr.  Vernon  received  me,  contrasting  .singularly 
with  his  demeanor  in  former  times,  that  my  un- 
cle's proposition  had  been  favorably  received, 
and  he  soon  after  informed  me  that  his  daughter's 
hand  was  at  my  service.  I  abo  learned  that  he 
had  given  a  handsome  dowry  to  his  daughter, 
and  that  my  uncle  had  offered  to  settle  a  liberal 
sum  upon  me.  Harry  seemed  very  much  pleased 
with  this  arrangement,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  wedding  should  take  place  during  the  ensuing 
week. 

When,  at  last,  the  day  came,  and  I  led  Nelly, 
decked  in  her  bridal  robes,  to  the  altar,  when  the 
marriage  service  was  repeated  by  the  officiating 
clergyman,  and  the  solemn  words,  "what  God 
hath  joined  together  let  not  man  put  asunder," 
announced  that  the  holy  rite  was  completed,  I 
felt  that  existence  thenceforth  had  new  charms 
for  me,  and  that  higher  responsibilities  than  I 
had  yet  known  rested  on  my  life. 

After  the  bridal  tour,  we  settled  down  in  a 
trim  little  cottage  on  the  Hudson,  where  we  still 
reside,  having  passed  many  happy  hours  under 
its  roof.  My  uncle  lives  with  us,  as  kind-hearted 
and  open-handed  as  ever.  His  chief  delight  is 
in  the  society  of  children,  with  whom  he  is  a 
great  favorite,  and  he  idolizes  our  James,  a 
bright  boy  of  five  years,  whom  we  named  afcer 
him.  Mr.  Vernon  is  dead  ;  he  grew  more  genial 
as  he  advanced  in  years,  and  his  last  days  were 
his  happiest.  Harry,  no  longer  the  frequenter  of 
gaming-houses,  but  a  steady  and  honorable  mer- 
chant, carries  on  his  father's  business,  and  enjoys 
a  high  reputation  for  enterprise  and  integrity. 
Here,  before  sorrows,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
come  to  us,  as  they  come  to  all,  have  darkened 
our  domestic  circle,  let  me  close  my  life  story. 


HISTORY  OF  SIBERIA. 

The  (to  vera  men  t  pf  Western  Siberia  has  just 
published   an   official  document,  giving  nn  ac- 
COUnt  of  thai  country  as  n  penal  colony,  with  a 
brief  ikfltctl  of  its  previous  history.     From  this, 
it  appears  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  Siberia 
w.r>  Inhabited   by  hordes  of  Tartar  origin,  and 
that  in   1560  the  celebrated  Jermak,  Hctmon  of 
the  CosMiiks  ol   tho  Don,  invaded  it  ut  tho  head 
of  six    thou-aud    men,  ami   succeeded,  after  sev- 
eral bloody  battles,  in  taking  Sibir,  the  chief  r*:' 
of  the  country.    Tho  Hetman,  (ii"i"      *? 
resources  were  too  limited  to  hpL,g  tfittt  h' 
country,  ceded  Iih  cor        *■•*  h ~'w  e*teus"lV^?' 
beria  has  ever  since  f.  f*     iV„  0»O»f 

Btan  empire.     The  firs*     nSou  of  *o  »J% 
there   were  CVwicks,  S'relii..       "bo    set  tic 
diggers;  hut  after  a  time  selected     '**?  ^°0f 
exile   for    Russian    State    criminals,     A*?ah0 
Great  sent   his  Swedish  prisoners  there,  ana: 
Czarina   Anne  bad  the  inhabitants  of  whole? 
lages  transported  there  for  refusing  to  world  r 
their  lords.     On  the  abolition  of  the  puiiishiiC'.* 
of  death  by  Elizabeth,  in  174T>,  Siberia  was  rag 
ularly   organized   as   a   penal  tolony,  and   trans- 
portation thither  was  the  punishment  fur  all  sorts 
of  crimes.      The  exiled  nobles  were  generally 
sent  to  Berezove,  to  work  in   the   crown  gold 
mines  (here,  und  the   names  of  the  first  families 
in  the  empire  may  he  seen  on  tombs  in  the  cem- 
etery of  that  place.     In   1823  an  office  was  es- 
tablibhed   at  Tobolsk,  where  the  name  of  every 
exile  and  his  residence  were  registered.    In  1842 
more  perfect  rules  were  laid  down,  according  to 
whir-h  every  tribunal  in  the  empire  regularly  for- 
wards to  Tobolsk  the  names  and  offences  of  all 
persons  condemned  to  exile,  and  each,  on  his  ar- 
rival,  was  sent  to  the  residence  appointed  for 
him.     Tho  governor  of  Western  Siberia  sends  a 
yearly  list  to  St.  l*etersburgh  of  all  convicts  that 
have  arrived.     The  last  published  return  comes 
down  to  January  1,  1855,  according  to  which  the 
persons  who  reached  Siberia  in  1854  were  7530, 
of  whom  5649  were  men,  and  113+  women,  and 
747  children.     The  condition  of  exiles  in  Siberia 
has  much  improved  within  the  last  few  years. — 
New  York  Sun. 


DEATH  AMONG  THE  GOLD-FISH. 

"Wherever  you  meet  with  folks  who  keep  gold- 
fish in  the  old-fashioned  glass  globes,  you  wiil 
be  sure  to  hear  the  melancholy  complaint  that 
they  will  die,  in  spite  of  every  care  taken  to  pre- 
serve them.  The  water  is  changed  most  reg- 
ularly, the  glass  kept  beautifully  clean,  the  ves- 
sel 6haded  from  the  sunshine ;  yet,  alas  !  death 
is  always  busy  amongst  them.  Is  it  internal 
disease?  Is  it  external  fungi?  No;  the  cause 
is  starvation.  Every  other  pet  is  expected  to 
eat,  but  these  gold  carp  are  expected  to  subsist 
on — nothing!  "  But  don't  they  eat  the  animal- 
culce  ?'*  Nonsense!  Give  them  a  few  small 
earth-worms,  or  anglers'  gentles,  twice  a  week, 
and  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  frequently  chang- 
ing the  water,  throw  in  a  handful  of  Aoacharis 
(water-weed),  and  instead  of  floating  in  succes- 
sion "  on  their  watery  bier,"  they  will  get  plump 
and  healthy,  and  grow  as  rapidly  as  in  their  na- 
tive waters.  Some  of  our  gold  fish  have  been  in 
our  possession  seven  years,  and  have  increased  in 
size  three  times  what  they  were  originally. — 
Recreative  Science. 


Tue  Asp. — Vaucanson  invented  for  the  per- 
formance of  Alarm  on  t  el's  Cleopatra  an  asp  which 
fastened  itself  with  a  hiss  on  the  bosom  of  the 
actress  who  played  the  principal  character.  On 
the  first  performance  of  the  tragedy,  a  jester, 
more  struck  by  the  hissing  of  the  automaton  than 
by  the  beauty  of  the  tragedienne,  exclaimed,  "  I 
am  of  the  asp's  opinion  !" 


BULLOUS  DOLLAR  MAGAZINE. 

PBESENT  CIRCULATION",  116,000! 

IT  should  be  known  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States,  that  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  sent  to  our  address, 
a  first  class,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  entirely  original 
Magazine,  may  be  had  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  beauti- 
fully priuted  on  clear  white  paper,  with  new  type,  and 
each  number  contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations,  making  twelve  hundred  pages  a 
year,  or  two  large  volumes  for  one  dollar  Postage 
eighteen  cents  a  year.  By  far  the  cheapest  publication 
in  the  world! 

B?ONE    DOLLAR. -£0 
WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  YOU  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOUS     DOLLAR     BIOXTHLY. 

BT7""  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

0=-  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  Illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

(C/~  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humoroua 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

[Cr~  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

{ry  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle, 

(£/""  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

K7»  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  haa  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

K7»  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  the  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

[C/5"  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

in?*  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies! 

\£y-  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

[£?-  Six  copies  of  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  Jive  dollars. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  volume  ilevcn  is  jus  i 
about  to  commence. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Maes. 
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MADAME  GCEYMARD  LAUTERS, 

OF   THE  IMPERIAL   ACADEMT  OF  MUSIC,  PARIS. 

The  accompanying  portrait  is  an   excellent 
likeness  of  Madame  Gueymard  Lauters,  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Music,  Paris.     She  is  a 
handsome  woman,  with  a  fine  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated voice,  and  is  an  excellent  actress."   She 
distinguished   herself  recently  by  her  perform- 
ance of  Juliet,  in  Bellini's  opera  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  the  part  of  Romeo  being  assicned  to  Ve^t- 
-Mi.  so  well  remembered  here  in  Boston.     The 
*  wtK"fh latter  made  a  striking  impression 
public.     They  say  that  so  fine  a 
Ah,  she  thought  £he  cL  °n  their  boards  Bince 
Heard  ber  lays  alor-o  though  the  beauty  of 
Dreaming  not  ah-  the  Grecian  type,  while 
Fondly  r'  ,s   Sclavonic.     The  opera  m 
That ;  performers   appeared  is  not  a  new 
.  was  played  in  Italy  in  1830.     Bellini 
«s  very  yonng  then,  and  had  just  left  school. 
-Je  then  possessed  what  he  derived  from  nature 
-the  faculty  of  discovering  melodies,  tender, 
delicate,  full  of  unction,  of  charm,  and  of  su- 
preme elegance.      He  had   not  acquired   deep 
thought  and  energetic  expression.  In  this  respect 
a  wide  difference  separates  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " 
from  "Norma."     There  is  also  a  great  difference 
between  the  instrumentation  of  the  "  Montaques 
and  Capulets"  {for  that  was  its  original  title), 
and  "  I  Puritani,"  the  only  one  of  his  works  in 
which  he  has  shown  a  certain  skill  in  the  art  of 
grouping  of  instruments.     Still  the  opera  con- 
taius  much  agreeable  and  original  music. 

HINDOO  MONEY-CHANGER. 

In  this  country  we  have  but  a  very  faint  con- 
ception of  the  sharp  economy  practised  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  India — that  is 
to  say,  the  poorer  classes,  whose  scanty  means  of 
subsistence  render  tho  question  of  monetary  ex- 
change and  expenditure  one  of  the  greatest  mo- 
ment. As  the  value  of  the  rupee  is  constantly 
fluctuating,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  get  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  of  exchange,  to  apply  to  the  pote- 
dar,  or  money-changer,  whose  business  is  so  es- 
sentially a  distinct  trade  or  caste  that  the  small 
shopkeepers  refuse  change  on  the  simple  ground 
that  by  so  doing  they  would  be  acting  out  of 
their  caste  or  profession  (for  the  terms  in  most 
cases  are  synonymous).  The  money-changer  is, 
consequently,  an  important  personage  in  every 
community,  however  small.  The  average  value 
of  the  rupee  is  48  cents,  and  is  first  changed  into 
copper,  Bixty-tour  pisa  (more  or  less,  according 
to  the  current  tariff)  being  the  result.  These 
pisa  are  again  changed  into  the  small  shell  or 
cowry  money,  each  pisa  producing  sixty-four 
cowries,  and  each  cowry  is  convertible  to  supply 
some  necessity  of  life.  That  heap  of  shells 
which  the  poor  man  has  received  in  exchange 
for  his  rupee  will  be  carefully  husbanded,  for  it 
is  destined  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  possessor, 
and  perhaps  a  houwehold,  for  a  month,  and,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  may  even  afford  some 
degree  of  luxury  besides.  A  few  shells  go  daily 
for  salt,  some  for  cloves,  pepper,  cardamoms,  a 
small  quantity  of  ghee  (butter),  and  rice,  the  last 
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being  tho  important  item.  Thi3  bill  of  fare  nev- 
er varies ;  circumstances  admit  of  no  choice  in 
the  matter ;  it  is  the  extreme  point  of  economy 
at  which  existence  can  be  sustained  in  any  de- 
gree of  health.  Although  these  remarks  refer  to 
the  poorest  classes,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population, 
and  such  facts  assist  ns  in  forming  some  notion 
of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  question  of 
taxing  a  people  so  poor  and  drivon  to  the  last 
shift  of  economy.  Our  illustration  affords  a 
characteristic  idea  of  a  Gowan  Potedar,  or  Vil- 
lage Money-ChaDger ;  in  towns  and  cities  the 
class  is  a  numerous  one,  and  the  trade  in  rupee- 
changing  brisk  and  profitable 


MESMERISM. 

The  Union  Magne'tiqne,  French  paper,  pub- 
lishes tho  following  account  of  the  effect  of  mes- 
merism on  the  growth  of  plants.  M.  Seydel 
haviDg  planted  in  a  box  two  rose-trees  of  the 
same  species  and  similar  size,  and  each  three 
years  old,  and  having  placed  them  in  a  window 
with  a  southern  aspect,  he  mesmerised  one  of 
them  every  day,  and  watered  it  with  mesmerised 
water;  the  other  was  not  mesmerized,  and  was 
watered  with  ordinary  water.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  the  mesmerised  rose-tree  had  eigh- 
teen fine  roses,  and  greatly  exceeded  its  neighbor 
io  fize  and  vigor;  upon  the  other  tree  only  a  few 
partly-opened  buds  were  to  be  Been.     The  same 


mesmerist  made  a  similar  experiment  upon  two 
night-shades  which  had  been  planted  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  mould  and  in  a  similar  aspect 
to  that  of  the  rose-trees.  Seeing  that  one  of 
these  appeared  drooping  and  backward,  while  the 
other  was  in  visorous  health,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  mesmerise  the  sickly  plant  by  means  of 
mesmerised  water,  as  well  as  directly,  while  the 
other  plant  was  watered  with  common  water 
only.  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  M.  Seydel  saw 
with  satisfaction  that  the  Tformerly  drooping 
nightshade  had  grown  to  the  height  of  18  inches, 
while  the  other  was  only  10  inches  high ;  the 
root  of  the  former  was  found  to  be  4  inches  long, 
while  that  of  the  latter  was  only  2  inches.  Last- 
ly, the  flowers  of  the  nightshade  which  had  not 
been  mesmerised  were  far  from  being  as  numer- 
ous, and  having  as  fine  a  color  as  those  of  the 
plant  which  had  been  so  treated.  Another  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  mesmerism  on  plants  is 
that  of  two  geraniums,  one  of  which  was  wither- 
ed, and  had  never  more  than  one  single  leaf, 
which  was  no  sooner  formed  than  it  faded  and 
fell  off,  while  the  other  plant  was  constantly  green 
and  vigorous.  The  withering  plant  was  mes- 
merised, and  after  a  few  days  it  had  several 
leaves,  and,  moreover,  it  produced  flowers  sooner 
than  the  other  which  had  not  been  sickly. 

TRAVELLING  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

There  is  by  no  means  a  scarcity  of  vermin  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  as  every  town  and  village,  and 
every  particular  locality,  has  its  peculiar  annoy- 
ance the  best  way  is  to  take  a  course  of  lessons 
in  the  bearing  of  them  with  submission.  Tho 
noviciate  will  be  divided  into  a  septagon  of 
trials.  When  you  can  see  unmoved  and  feel 
even  pleased  to  watch  one  or  two  dozen  of  liz- 
ards running  about  in  your  tent,  tho  initial  trial 
is  over.  When  you  can  bear  twenty  or  thirty 
mosquito  bites  upon  your  proboscis,  and  not  feel 
afraid  of  the  swelling,  and  can  even  appreciate 
all  the  time  how  beautifully  their  fine  hums  are 
drawn  out,  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  second 
lesson.  When  you  can  eat  your  dinner  content- 
edly, although  thousands  of  ants  surround  it, 
and  even  eat  a  few  occasionally,  and  when  you 
will  not  rise  up  from  the  table  any  sooner,  al- 
though you  know  that  your  legs  are  acting  as  a 
mechanical  conductor  to  the  swarm,  tho  third 
item  of  your  diploma  is  signed.  When  you  can, 
without  a  shudder,  take  up  a  black  centipede  or 
two,  and  politely  throw  him  out  of  the  doorway 
with  the  feelingly  pronounced  benediction  of 
Uncle  Toby  in  Sterue,  you  have  overcome  your 
fourth  trial.  When  you  can  see  upon  your  per- 
son the  hairy,  yellow  tarantula  minus  an  invol- 
untary scream,  and  quietly  put  the  three-inched 
deadly  spider  under  your  feet,  the  fifth  corner  of 
your  septagon  of  trials  has  been  rounded  off". 
When  you  can  feel  amused  even  whilst  destroy- 
ing a  nest  of  scorpions,  and  can  dedicate  all  your 
presence  of  mind  to  sending  them  satisfactorily 
Hadesward,  item  six  ib  overcome.  And  when 
you  can  lie  unmoved  in  tho  dark  of  your  tent  at 
night,  and  feel  a  snake,  for  the  tenth  time,  gliding 
over  your  coverlet,  the  seven  vials  are  emptied. 
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CAPTAIN  JEROME  BONAPARTE. 

Tho  principal  figure  in  the  Accompanying  spir- 
itod  sketch  in  Cnptain  Joromo  Bonaparto,  of  tho 
Ohfuseiirti  d'  Atiiquo,  tho  most  daubing  body  of 
cavalry  in  tho  French  service.  Thoy  aro  mount- 
ed on  Arah  horuoH,  aro  composed  of  picked  men, 


porinr  in  nuuihciH,  in  check.  Thin  young  man 
is  an  American,  and  is  the  gT&ndBOn  of  Jerome, 
tho  youngont  hrolhcr  of  Napoleon  1.  Joromo 
commenced  1)18  career  iii  tho  French  army.  On 
a  cruitto  in  1803  ho  visited  Now  York,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Baltimore,  became  enamorod  o(  Miss 


mnincd  for  a  timo  in  England,  and  while  there 
her  Hon  wan  born.  Her  marriage  with  Jerome 
having  been  dinnolvod,  hIio  returned  to  the  United 
Suites,  when-  hIid  Iuik  since  continued  to  reside, 
and  wlioro  her  son  married.  Hift  son,  tho  Cap- 
tuiD  Bonaparte  of  our  sketch,  wan  educated  at 


cordingly  did  so.  Immcdiuto  employment  was 
given  him  in  the  Kant,  where  ho  displayed  tho 
gallantry  and  military  genius  of  bin  race,  and  wan 
rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
The  Italian  war  gave  him  other  opportunities  of 
distinguishing   himself,  which    ho  eagerly   em- 
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and  have  done  good  service  in  Africa,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  in  Italy.  Captain  Bonaparte  (he 
bad  since  been  breveted  major)  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  Solferino,  where  he  command- 
ed a  squadron,  and  by  his  skillful  manoeuvres 
and  gallantry,  held  the  enemy's  cavalry,  far  su- 


Blizabeth  Patterson  and  married  her.  Napoleon, 
however,  who  coveted  princely  alliances  for  hk 
house,  disapproved  of  this  marriage,  and  de- 
clared it  null  and  void.  The  young  wife,  who 
sailed  for  Europe  to  rejoin  her  husband,  was  not 
permitted  to  set  foot  on  French  soil.     She  re- 


West  Point,  and  served  for  a  time  in  our  army 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  Some  time  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Crimean  war  he  went  to 
Paris,  and  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  his 
cousin,  the  emperor.  Inducements  were  held  out 
to  him  to  enter  the  French  service,  and  he  ac- 


braced.  He  has  by  no  means  orgotten  the  land 
of  his  birth,  and  old  American  friends  who  meet 
him  in  France  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of 
coolness  and  liauteur  on  his  part.  He  may  he 
destined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  French 
history  hereafter. 
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Ella  M-,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— To  clean  gold  ornaments — 
dissolve  a  little  sal  ammoniac  in  spirits  of  wine,  and 
-wash  the  gold  in  it;  or,  try  the  following  method:  mix 
somo  jeweller's  rouge  with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  with  a 
tooth  brush  rub  the  ornament  till  perfectly  clean. 
Then  wash  it  in  warm  soap  and  water  with  a  clean 
bruuh,  and  dry  it  with  wash  leather. 

Reader,  Gloucester.  Mass. — The  Duke  of  Wellington 
never  had  a  personal  interview  with  Napoleon  I. 

Amateur. — The  mouldings  of  picture  frames  are  made  of 
planter  of  Paris.  It  is  an  art  to  be  learnt,  and  not  a 
process  to  be  accomplished  in  a  moment. 

11  Tufts. ,:— Queen  Victoria's  surname  is  Guelph;  that  of 
Prince  Albert  is  Eusiei. 

Miss  G.  E.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — We  have  at  last  succeeded 
in  meeting  with  the  following  receipt  for  preparing 
tracing-paper :  Rob  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  nut  oil,  and  dry  it  im- 
mediately by  rubbing  it  with  wheat  tlour.  Then  hang 
it  on  a  line  for  twenty-four  hours.  If  washed  over 
with  ox-gall,  and  dried,  it  will  admit  of  being  written 
on  with  ink;  or  water-colors  may  be  used. 

B.  C. — Nuver  use  slang  expressions  in  your  compositions. 
Punch  very  happily  calls  slang  the  "wit  ot  the  witless." 

N.  G-,  Chelsea — Both  peaches  and  apricots  are  natives 
of  Persia;  they  were  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  first  introduced  into  Eogland  for 
cultivation  in  the  year  1521,  by  Henry  the  Eighth's 
gardener. 

"Yankee,"  Bangor,  Me. — "Cadet"  is  a  French  word, 
and  siguilies  younger  brother,  or,  in  feudal  language, 
one  without  any  means  of  maintaining  himself. 

Puhil.— Edward  the  Sixth  died  a  natural  death  at  the 
palace  of  Greenwich.  There  were  suspicions  of  his 
ha viug  been  poisoned,  but  they  had  as  much  founda- 
tion as  the  absurd  story  of  the  murder  of  the  princes 
in  the  Tower  by  order  of  that  maligned  monarch, 
Richard  III. 

C.  F. — The  Pagodas  of  China  are  religious  temples  and 
never  used  as  domestic  dwellings.  They  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  bells  at  every  corner  of  their  numer- 
ous roofs,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  which  are  kept  perpetually  ringing  by  every 
sweep  of  the  wind.  They  are  also  decorated  with  an 
equal  number  of  the  gayest  lanterns,  shedding  a  bril- 
liant illumination  on  the  sceuc. 

Sodscrider.— The  Hotel  de  Villa  was  a  building  original- 
ly erected  by  the  Municipality  of  Paris  in  1351.  ou  the 
site  of  a  mansion  belonging  to  King  Philip  Augustus. 
The  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  in  1533. 
The  greater  part  of  the  structure  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Uenry  II..  and  it  was  finished  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  The  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV  . 
which  now  crowns  the  central  doorway,  is  of  recent 
date,  the  statue  which  originally  occupied  that  place 
being  destroyed  during  the  first  revolution. 


IMAGINARY  INVALIDS. 

There  are  invalids  enough,  in  our  midst,  good- 
ness knows,  but  if  all  who  are  really  healthy 
knew  themselves  to  be  so,  there  would  be  fewer 
M,  Ds.  living  in  comfortable  style,  and  fewer 
quacks  driving  four-in-hand  and  inhabiting  pal- 
atial residences.  A  large  portion  of  the  clients 
of  these  legitimate  and  illegitimate  practitioners 
of  the  healing  art,  are  only  victims  of  a  morbid 
fancy.  They  take  to  their  beds  on  the  slightest 
pretext,  refuse  to  be  comforted,  insist  upon  being 
doctored,  and  perhaps,  in  the  end,  get  up  a  very 
creditable  case  of  acute  disease. 

The  uneasiness  ot  an  overloaded  stomach 
which  would  pass  away  with  abstinence  from  a 
single  meal,  or  a  brisk  walk  in  the  open  air,  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  sufferer  retiring  from  the 
world,  giving  himself  up  for  lost,  and  surrender- 
ing himself  to  a  course  of  boluses,  and  pills,  and 
draughts,  and  all  the  annoyances  of  a  sick  room. 
In  vain  the  regular  practitioner,  after  feeling  the 
patient's  pulse,  examining  his  protruded  tongue, 
poking  him  in  the  ribs,  and  eavesdropping  at  his 
breast-pin,  declares  that  nothing  serious  is  the 
matter  with  him.  Our  malade  imaginaire  resents 
the  assertion  as  an  insult.  He  ought  to  know, 
surely.  The  doctor  is  an  ass.  He  need  not  re- 
peat his  visit.  A  quack  is  called.  The  quack 
goes  through  the  same  manipulations  as  his  pred- 
ecessor, but  instead  of  smiling,  he  looks  grave. 
His  smiles  at  the  prospect  of  a  prodigious  bill  ex- 
tending over  the  services  of  many  months,  from 
apart  of  the  lining  of  his  coat-sleeve.  Exter- 
nally he  is  as  solemn  as  a  mute  at  a  funeral. 
Corroborating  all  the  morbid  fancies  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac, confirming  his  baseless  suppositions, 
humoring  all  his  fancies,  he  do'es  the  victim  ex- 
ceedingly brown,  and  happy  is  it  for  the  latter  if 
the  supple  administrator  of  nauseous  drugs  does 
not  supply  the  undertaker  who  drives  the  hearse 
with  the  pair  of  fast  horses,  with  a  profitable  job. 

One  prolific  cause  of  the  imaginary  illnesses 
which  make  such  trouble,  is  the  skimming  of 
professional  books  by  non-professional  men,  cur- 
sory readers,  not  amateur  students.  We  know 
more  than  one  worthy  citizen  who  has  come  to 
grief  by  taking  a  medical  journal  and  owning  a 
medical  dictionary.  A  friend  of  ours  is  a  great 
dipper  into  these  forbidden  mysteries,  and  as  he 
manipulates  his  own  doses,  and  is  not  very 
familiar  with  apothecaries'  signs  and  Latin  abbre- 
viations, he  often  makes  some  fatal  mistakes. 


The  other  day  he  informed  us  confidentially  that 
the  left  lobe  of  his  lungs  was  gone,  that  he  had  a 
touch  of  sciatica,  was  slightly  affected  with  tic 
douloureux,  and  enjoyed  premonitory  symptoms 
of  intermittent  fever.  Chancing  to  look  into  the 
last  number  of  his  favorite  medical  journal,  we 
found  that  cases  of  the  above  disorders  were  the 
theme  of  learned  articles  therein,  and  we  were  at 
no  loss  to  perceive  the  source  of  the  infection. 

These  unhappy  individuals  ought  to  be  put 
under  guardianship.  There  are  times  when  a 
guardian,  armed  with  authority  to  make  an  auto- 
da  fe  of  forbidden  scientific  works,  might  save  a 
victim's  life.  The  moral  of  our  lecture  is — never 
fancy  yourself  sick,  never  brood  over  details  of 
diseases,  if  you  are  not  qualifying  yourself  for  an 
M.  D.,  and  if  you  are  really  sick,  send  for  a  reg- 
ular physician,  and  "  beware  of  quacks " — a 
warning,  by  the  way,  always  used  by  quacks  in 
their  advertisements. 

THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  A.  GOULD. 

Benjamin  Apthorp  Gould,  whose  death  on  the 
24th  of  last  month  carried  sorrow  into  a  wide 
circle,  was  the  son  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
was  born  in  Newburyport  in  1786,  and  was  con- 
sequently seventy  three  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  decease.  While  fitting  for  college,  he 
taught  school  in  Newburyport.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Harvard  and  graduated  in  1814,  Presi- 
dent Walker,  Samuel  D.  Bradford,  Doctor 
Greenwood  and  William  H.  Prescott,  being 
among  his  classmates.  For  many  years  Mr. 
Gould  was  principal  of  the  Public  Latin  School 
in  this  city,  and,  as  one  of  his  pupils,  we  can  tes- 
tify to  his  fidelity  to  his  charge.  A  fine  classical 
scholar,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  pupils 
trained  by  him  were  taught  habits  of  accuracy 
and  application  never  eradicated.  His  edition  of 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar  was  for  many  years  a 
standard,  and  his  Virgil  took  high  rank.  After 
a  long  service,  he  resigned  his  office  as  a  teacher 
and  engaged  in  the  India  trade.  During  his 
mercantile  life  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his 
course  was  marked  by  energy,  honor  and  suc- 
cess, maintaining  the  proverbial  high  character  of 
a  true  Boston  merchant.  In  private  life  he  was 
beloved,  and  as  a  citizen,  his  manliness,  direct- 
ness, benevolence,  and  other  good  qualities, 
earned  him  an  honorable  reputation.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  brother  of  Miss  Hannah  F.  Gould, 
the  poetess  and  father  of  Doctor  Gould,  so  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  scientific  attainments. 

HENRY  FUSELI. 

This  singular  man,  whose  name  is  so  honor- 
ably associated  with  British  art,  was  born  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  probably  in  1741.  His 
father  was  John  Caspar  Fuessli,  and  Henry  was 
the  second  son  in  a  family  of  eighteen  children. 
He  became  a  splendid  scholar  and  a  remarkable 
linguist,  but  after  pursuing  the  lheu  ill-paid 
career  of  literature  in  England  for  a  time,  ho 
abandoned  it  for  painting.  Though  his  imagin- 
ation surpassed  the  powers  of  his  expression,  he 
is  still  entitled  to  honorable  mention  as  an  artist. 
He  was  so  fond  of  wild  and  terrific  subjects  that 
his  brethren  of  the  Royal  Academy  called  him 
"  Painter  in  Ordinary  to  Satan."  His  biting  wit, 
like  Jerrold's,  made  him  many  enemies,  and  yet, 
though  sarcastic  and  irritable,  he  was  honest  and 
loyal. 

He  always  spoke  frankly  what  he  felt.  One 
day  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  discoursing  on 
what  he  called  the  "historic  grandeur"  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  contrasting  him  with 
Titian  and  Raffaelle.  Fuseli  kindled  up — "  Blast- 
ation  !  you  will  drive  me  mad — Reynolds  and 
Raffselle  ! — a  dwarf  and  a  giant !  Why  will  you 
waste  all  your  fine  words  V  With  this  he  rose 
and  left  the  room,  muttering  something  about  a 
tempest  in  a  pint  pot. 

As  keeper  of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  was  liked 
by  the  students,  in  spite  of  his  temper  and  his 
sharp  hits.  A  student  one  day  held  up  his  draw- 
ing and  said  : 

"  Here,  sir,  I  have  finished  it  without  using  a 
crumb  of  bread." 

"  All  the  worse  foryour  drawing,"  saidFuseli. 
"  Buy  a  two  penny  loaf  and  rub  it  all  out." 

"  What  do  you  see,  sir  V*  he  said  one  day,  to  a 
student  who,  with  his  pencil  in  his  hand  and  his 
drawing  before  him,  was  gazing  into  vacancy. 

"  Nothing,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

"  Nothing  !  young  man,"  said  the  keeper,  em- 
phatically. "  Then  I  tell  you  that  you  ought  to 
see  something— you  ought  to  see  distinctly  the 
true  image  of  what  you  are  trying  to  draw.  I  see 
the  vision  of  all  I  paint,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
could  paint  up  to  what  I  see." 


He  loved  especially  to  exercise  his  wit  upon 
Northcote,  He  looked  on  his  friend's  painting 
of  the  Angel  meeting  Balaam  and  bis  Ass. 
"How  do  you  like  it?"  asked  the  painter 
"  Vastly,  Northcote,"  returned  Fuseli.  "  You 
are  not  an  angel  atan  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an  angel." 

He  rarely  spared  any  one,  and  on  Xollekcns  he 
was  frequently  merciless  ;  he  disliked  him  for  his 
close  and  parsimonious  nature,  and  rarely  failed 
to  hit  him.  Once,  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Coutts,  the 
banker,  Mrs.  Coutts,  dressed  like  Morgiana, 
came  dancing  in,  presenting  her  dagger  at  every 
breast.  As  she  confronted  the  sculptor,  Fuseli 
called  out,  "  Strike,  strike !  there's  no  danger. 
Nolly  was  never  known  to  bleed  !" 

One  day  a  painter  who  had  been  a  student  un- 
der the  keepership  of  Wilton,  called  and  said, 
"The  students,  sir,  don't  draw  so  well  now  as 
they  did  under  Joe  Wilton."  "  Very  true,"  re- 
plied Fuseli.  "  Anybody  may  draw  here,  let  him 
draw  ever  so  badly — you  may  draw  here  if  you 
please."  Art-gossip  is  rich  with  anecdotes  re- 
specting this  singular  man. 

DEATH  OF  ROBERT  STEPHENSON. 

Our  foreign  despatches  announce  the  death  of 
Robert  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineer.  He 
was  born  in  1803,  and  has  died  at  the  compar- 
atively early  age  of  56  years.  After  receiving 
his  education  at  Edinburgh,  he  served  a  two 
years'  apprenticeship  as  an  engineer  under  his 
father,  at  Newcastle,  and  then  made  an  expedi- 
tion to  Venezuela  to  explore  the  silver  mines. 
On  his  return  to  England,  in  1S2S,  the  subject  of 
railways  beginning  to  receive  considerable  atten- 
tion, he  won  the  prize  of  £500  offered  for  the  best 
locomotive,  which  should  consume  its  own 
smoke,  weigh  no  more  than  six  tons,  and  draw  a 
train  of  twenty  tons  at  a  rate  of  ten  miles  an 
honr.  Subsequently  the  principal  railroads  of 
England  and  Scotland  were  built  under  his  su- 
perintendence, and  he  also  visited  Belgium  and 
Norway,  having  been  sent  for  to  advise  as  to  the 
best  systems  of  railroad  lines  in  those  countries. 
His  principal  works  are  the  tubular  bridges  over 
the  Conway,  at  the  Castle,  and  the  Menai,  at 
the  Britannia  liock.  He  had  beeu  a  member  of 
parliament,  having  been  returned  as  a  Conserv- 
ative and  a  Protectionist. 

The  Hospitals  of  Brescia. — It  appears 
from  a  statistical  account  published  at  Brescia, 
that  the  thirty-seven  hospitals  of  that  town  re- 
ceived afcer  the  battle  of  Solferino  32,916  wound- 
ed, viz:  17,345  French,  13,959  Italians,  and 
1612  Austrians ;  26.03S  have  recovered;  1723 
have  died — that  is,  about  one  in  eleven.  This 
tends  to  show  that  the  accounts  which  had  been 
circulated  of  the  bad  management  of  the  hospi- 
tals at  Brescia  arc  entirely  unfounded. 

A  bare  Chance. — Our  citizens  have  now  an 
opportunity  to  supply  themselves  with  all  the 
choice  publications  of  the  day  at  cost,  for  a  period 
of  one  month,  by  calling  at  No.  13  Winter 
Street.  Mr.  A.  K.  Loring  is  reducing  his  ele- 
gant and  very  heavy  stock  of  books  previous  to 
removal,  and  hence  an  opportunity  that  may  not 
again  occur  for  years.  Every  work  worthy  a 
place  in  the  library  may  be  found  as  above. 

A     »■  —    » 

Old  Pensioner  — The  oldest  pensioner  at  the 
Chelsea  Hospital,  England  is  in  his  105th  year. 
Excepting  that  he  is  unable  to  feed  himself,  his 
powers  and  faculties  are  remarkable ;  his  sight, 
hearing,  memory,  etc  ,  are  good,  and  he  is  able 
to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a  stick. 

Rather  Hibernian — An  Irish  paper,  de- 
scribing the  Talking  Fish,  on  exhibition  in  Lon- 
don, says,  "  it  is  quite  a  rara  avis."  This  bull, 
Punch  thinks  is  Irish  all  over — a  combination  of 
Fish,  Flesh  and  Fowl. 

— . «  ^»»  » 

The  Top  of  his  Profession. — If  we  were 
asked  what  physician  stood  at  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession, we  should  say  it  was  the  gentleman  who 
attended  "patients  on  a  monument." 

«  *«^  »  ' 

Very  Burglarious. — A  Rochester  burglar 
recently  entered  a  house  in  that  city,  and  robbed 
a  lady  of  her  false  teeth  valued  at  $120. 

i    m»i    »  -  — 

Appointment — The  president  has  appointed 
his  nephew,  James  Buchanan,  a  young  lawyer  of 
Philadelphia,  his  private  secretary. 

Discontent. — There  is  no  banquet  but  some 
dislike  something  in  it. 


ANECDOTES. OF  QUIN. 

Quin,  the  great  English  actor,  was  as  famous 
for  his  wit  as  for  his  histrionic  abilities  ;  but  his 
wit  was  rarely  good-natured.  A  gentleman  of 
Bath,  very  diminutive  and  very  dull,  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  being  with  Quin,  and  once,  when 
the  latter  was  going  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  begged 
to  accompany  him.  "  No,"  said  Quin,  "  you  are 
too  dull."  But  as  the  little  gentleman  was  im- 
portunate— "  Well,"  said  the  actor,  "  get  in — get 
in.  If  any  accident  happens,  you  will  serve  as 
a  Unch-pin." 

Dining  one  day  at  a  public  ordinary,  where 
there  was  a  rude  and  furious  struggle  among  the 
guests  to  get  at  the  dishes,  Quin  said,  "  Gentle- 
men, if  ever  I  dine  at  an  ordinary  again,  I  will 
have  basket  handled  knives."  On  a  similar  oc- 
casion, when  one  of  the  company  had  helped 
himself  to  a  very  large  piece  of  bread,  Quin 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  get  hold  of  it.  The 
person  to  whom  it  belonged  prevented  him,  say- 
ing; "Sir,  that  is  my  bread."  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,"  replied  Quin,  "  I  took  it  for  the 
loaf."  Another  time,  at  dinner,  a  gentleman 
who  had  helped  himself  to  a  large  quantity  of 
pudding,  said :  "Mr.  Qain,  let  me  recommend 
this  pudding  to  you."  "  With  all  my  heart," 
said  Quin,  looking  at  the  gentleman's  plate  and 
then  at  the  dish ;  "  but  which  is  the  pudding  V 

Quin  was  apt  to  make  too  long  pauses  when 
he  wished  to  give  weight  to  particular  passages. 
When  he  was  performing  Horatio  in  the  "  Fair 
Penitent,"  and  was  challenged  by  Lothario  to 
meet  him  the  following  morning  "  a  mile  among 
the  rocks,"  Quin  paused  so  long  before  he  re- 
plied, "  I'll  meet  thee  there,"  that  a  man  in  the 
gallery  bawled  oat :  "  Zoands  !  don't  keep  tho 
gentleman  waiting.  Give  him  an  answer,  wheth- 
er you  will  or  no." 

Quin  was  once  annoyed  by  a  very  effeminate 
coxcomb  in  a  coffee-room  at  Bath,  who  looked 
at  him  steadily,  and  observing  that  Quin  frowned 
on  him,  asked  the  waiter,  in  a  whisper,  "  Who  is 
that  man  ?''  Quin,  oveihearing  him,  roared 
out:  "  Waiter,  what  is  that  thing?"  "Sir  Ed- 
ward Stanton's  son,"  said  the  waiter.  "It's 
false,  you  dog,"  said  Quin,  "  it's  bis  daughter." 

Quin  was  once  invited  by  Mrs.  Clive  to  stay  a 
few  days  with  her  at  Strawberry  Hill.  Having 
walked  round  her  garden,  she  asked  him  if  he 
had  noticed  the  pond,  a  most  dimininutivebit  of 
water.  "Yes,  Kitty,"  said  he,  "I  saw  the 
wash-bowl — but  not  a  bit  of  soap." 

When  Quin  was  once  delivering  the  speech  of 
Jacques,  in  "As  You  Like-  It,"  describing  the 
"Seven  Ages,"  an  effeminate  man  who  per- 
formed Amicus,  regardless  of  the  speech,  sat 
upon  the  very  edge  of  the  bench  in  the  banquet- 
scene,  and  overturned  it,  falling  himself  to  the 
ground.  Quin,  turning  indignantly  to  the  pros- 
trate coxcomb,  exclaimed  :  "  Confound  it,  mad- 
am !  can't  you  sit  on  your  side  saddle  V* 

Preckpt  and  Practice. — "  That  which 
thou  hast  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,"  said 
a  clergyman  to  his  son,  one  morning.  "  So  I 
did,"  said  Bill,  with  an  enthusiastic  gleam  in  his 
eye.  "Ah!  what  was  it,  darling?"  and  the 
father's  fingers  ran  through  his  offspring's  curls. 
"  Why,  I  walloped  Jack  Edwards  till  he  yelled 
like  blue  blazes.  You  should  just  have  heard 
him  holler,  dad."  The  father  looked  unhappy 
while  he  explained  to  him  that  the  precept  did 
not  apply  to  an  act  like  that. 

Dumas's  Method  of  Composing. — "I  gen- 
erally," says  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  "found 
the  jovial  Alexander  Dumas  in  bed,  even  long 
after  midday;  here  he  lay  with  paper,  pen  and 
ink,  and  wrote  his  new  drama.  I  found  him 
thus  one  day ;  he  nodded  kindly  to  me,  and 
said,  'sit  down  a  minute;  I  have  just  now  a 
visit  from  my  muse ;  she  will  be  going  directly/ 
He  wrote  on,  spoke  aloud,  shouted  aviuat,  sprang 
out  of  bed  and  said,  '  the  third  act  is  finished.'  " 
t  *■*  » 

A  sure  Thing. — It  is  a  proverb  in  Jefferson 
county,  New  York,  that  snow  always  falls  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  on  the  19th  of  October,  and  an 
old  gentleman  in  that  county  wins  money  annu- 
ally on  a  bet  to  that  effect. 

Ailanthus  Trees  — The  mayor  of  George- 
town has  directed  the  removal  of  the  ailanthus 
trees  from  the  streets  of  that  town,  having  been 
declared  a  nuisance  by  the  municipal  ordinance. 

Good  Business.  —  Strawberry  raising  has 
come  to  be  vastly  profitable  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  now  better  understood  than  ever  before. 
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A  FIRD-PROOF  DESK.* 

It  is  seldom  wo  venture  to  give  room  in  our 
columns  for  remarks  upon  any  ono  of  the  me- 
chanical inventions  tlmt  are  daily  springing  into 
existence  around  us ;  but  wo  aro  occasionally 
tempted  to  notiro  an  article,  which,  from  its  nov- 
elty, simplicity  and  usefulness,  wo  believe  our 
readers  would  bo  interested  to  know  of,  and  with 
us  to  wonder  that  wo  bad  not  thought  of  tbe 
same  thing,  "it  is  so  simple."  Who  over 
thought  of  a  Kho  Proof  Honk  1  Who  might  not 
have  thought  of  a  writing  desk  in  a  tiro-proof 
safe  ?  Most  certainly  »'»*  did  not,  simple  as  it  is, 
And  tho  lucky  minds  that  did  think  of  ituro  the 
young  and  enterprising  proprietors  of  tbe  Mar- 
land's  Patent  Safo,  which,  coupled  with  tho  con- 
veniences of  this  Desk  Safe,  most  assuredly  give 
this  article  a  clear  title  to  be  called  the  multum 
t'tt  pario  in  its  lino. 

This  Desk  Safe  is  especially  designed  to  ac- 
commodate gentlemen's  private  uses,  cither  for 
their  offices  or  houses.  Whon  for  the  former,  it 
also  accommodates  a  copying-press  on  tho  top, 
and  has  abundant  room  for  books,  pigeon-holes 
for  files,  drawers,  etc.  "When  for  house  use,  it 
can  be  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  room  for  silver 
ware,  forks,  spoons,  together  with  space  for  pa- 
pers of  value,  and  can  bo  so  desigued  as  to 
match  tho  furniture  of  a  library  or  other  room  it 
may  be  placed  in.  For  treasurers  of  corporations, 
professional  gentlemen,  and  brokers'  offices,  from 
its  compactness  and  convenience,  it  presents  the 
most  desirable  qualities  of  any  article  that  has 
presented  itself  to  us  this  many  a  day. 

These  desks  are  not  limited  to  any  size  or 
form.  They  can  be  made  so  as  to  furnish  as 
large  or  as  small  desk  room  or  surface  as  any 
person  may  wish  to  have,  either  for  a  sit  down 
or  stand-up  desk;  and  its  solidity  and  firmness 
are  as  reliable  as  a  writing  desk  in  any  form. 
This  notice  would  be  incomplete  were  we  not  to 
mention  that  the  Marland's  Patent  Fire-Proot 
Safe,  owned  and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  M.  B. 
Bigelow  and  Anson  Hardy,  at  32  School  Street, 
Boston,  is  the  safe  of  the  latest  and  most  valu- 
able patent  extant,  and  has  received  the  scientific 
and  practical  tests  that  demonstrate  its  superiori- 
ties over  all  others.  We  advise  such  of  our 
readers  as  wish  to  see  or  purchase  a  safe,  to  ex- 
amine these  safes  before  they  buy  elsewhere. 

*  See  our  advertising  columns  for  an  illustration  rep- 
resenting this  new  invention. 

The  Toilet  Companion — is  the  name  by 
which  Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  at  Boston, 
designate  the  neat  and  convenient  case  in  which 
the  famous  chemists  and  perfumers  put  up  their 
superior  preparations  for  toilet  use,  viz.,  "  Kallis- 
ton,"  "  Cocoaine,"  "  Oriental  Tooth  Wash,"  and 
"  Florimel."  Kalliston  is  an  article  the  ladies  al- 
ways regard  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for 
promoting  the  heabhy  condition  of  the  skin  and 
beautifying  the  complexion.  The  Cocoaine,  con- 
taining a  large  proportion  of  cocoanut  oil,  im- 
parts to  the  hair  a  glossy  appearance,  invigorates 
it,  and  gives  it  a  healthy  growth.  The  Oriental 
Tooth  Wash  arrests  decay  of  the  teeth,  cures 
canker,  hardens  the  gams,  and  imparts  fragrance 
to  the  breath.  Florimel  is  a  delicate  and  endur- 
ing perfume,  of  exquisite  odor,  and  so  pure  as 
not  to  discolor  the  lightest  fabric.  These  prepar- 
ations are  not  only  of  approved  usefulness,  and 
all  that  they  profess  to  be,  but  also  remarkable 
for  a  delicacy  of  perfume  and  healthy  purity,  very 
seldom  met  with  in  articles  which  are  sold  at 
such  moderate  prices. — Louisville  Democrat. 

Dix  &  Evans. — This  firm,  who  have  lately 
occupied  their  elegant  new  store,  No.  27  Winter 
Street,  nearly  opposite  to  our  office,  have  the  best 
stock  of  ladies'  and  gent's  furnishing  goods  to 
be  found  in  Boston.  Their  stock  of  Hosiery  is 
especially  remarkable  for  its  great  variety  and 
excellence  of  manufacture. 

"The  Death  Touch." — This  is  the  title  of 
a  most  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  novelette 
now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union.  For 
6ale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  at  four  cents 
per  copy. 

A  Consolation. — The  Chinese  say  that  there 
is  a  well  of  wisdom  at  the  root  of  every  gray 
hair.  How  about  the  people  who  die  their  cra- 
niums black?     Eh,  Mr.  Bogle? 

Gold  Paving  Stones. — Gold  has  been  found 
in  some  of  the  cobble  stones  brought  from  the 
mining  district  east  of  Sacramento  to  pave  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco. 

*  *•—  » 

Don  Qcixotte. — Wise  man,  that  immense 
Brown,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  who  attacked  the 
whole  United  States  with  twenty-two  men  ! 


NEW  OCEAN  TELEGRAPH  CABLES. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Lewis  and  ,J.  I*.  Alexander, 

M.  Daj  have  applied  to  England  for  a  patent  fot 

a  now  mode  of  laying  sub  marine  telegraph  ca- 
bles in  deep  water,  One  of  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties encountered  in  laying  these  cables  in  very 
deep  water  is  tho  strain  upon  the  great  longth  of 
cable  running  out  of  the  ship,  which  operates  to 
produce  a  fracture  or  some  other  important  de- 
rangement in  the  progress  of  the  work.  Tho 
gentlemen  who  have  applied  for  this  patent  claim 
that  by  tho  method  of  attaching  hollow  tin  box 
floats  at  certain  distances  along  tho  cable,  it  can 
bo  bud  without  strain  and  without  danger  of 
fracture,  or  any  derangement  of  a  cable  properly 
made  and  tested  as  a  conductor  of  electricity. 
Tho  tin  boxes  have  a  small  aperture  in  the  top 
for  the  passage  of  air,  and  another  in  the  bottom 
to  let  in  the  water  slowly.  It  is  proposed  to  at- 
tach tb^p  boxes  to  tho  cablo  by  loop  lines,  at  dis- 
tances of  100  feet,  more  or  less,  as  may  bo 
deemed  necessary,  and  guaged  in  size  so  as  to 
adequately  support  tho  weight  of  the  cable,  al- 
lowing it  to  sink  gradually  as  tho  boxes  fill.  In 
this  way  it  is  supposed  there  will  only  bo  the 
weight  of  50  feet  of  the  cable  on  the  ship  at  any 
time. 


FRENCH  FINANCES. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Traveller 
informs  us  that  financial  people  are  not  alto- 
gether satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  the 
Paris  Bourse,  with  its  770,00O,000f.  loans  made 
this  last  twelvemonth  (520  for  the  Italian  war,  and 
250  for  railway  bonds),  with  the  400,000,000f. 
the  railways  will  require  the  coming  twelve- 
months, while  640,000, OOOf.  in  specie  are  in  tho 
vaults  of,  and  200,000,000  sleep  on  private  ac- 
count at  the  Bank  of  France.  And  at  the  same 
time  there  have  been  issued  since  1854, 
2,000,000,000f.  of  three  per  cent,  government  se- 
curities and  2,000,000,000f.  shares  and  bonds  of 
joint  stock  companies.  Many  people  think  that 
the  wind  that  will  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later 
blow  Louis  Napoleon  and  his  throne  away,  will 
blow  from  Place  de  la  Bouse.  A  whole  army  of 
Pretorian  Guards  will  avail  nothing  against  such 
a  tempest.  It  is  as  no  new  secret  to  you  that  all 
this  issue  of  paper  rests  solely  on  credit,  for 
France,  with  all  its  hoarding,  is  poor,  and  when 
the  mob  comes  (he  has  introduced  the  mob  on 
change),  they  will  clamor,  "Take  back  yer 
printed  paper  and  give  us  our  money  again !" 
«  *»^-  > 

Save  your  Doctor's  Bills. — Of  course  all 
persons  would  be  very  glad  to  do  this,  and  there- 
fore we  recommend  them  to  use,  at  this  trying 
season  of  our  New  England  climate,  that  which 
we  know  to  be  an  excellent  and  efficacious  article 
of  medicine.  Dr.  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild 
Cherry,  which  will  cure  coughs,  bleeding  at  the 
lungs,  and  arrest  that  fell  destroyer,  consump- 
tion, does  more  than  our  physicians  can  possibly 
do  by  the  old  modes  of  treatment.  A  single 
bottle,  used  according  to  the  directions,  will  con- 
vince any  one.  The  genuine  has  written  on  the 
wrapper,  "  I.  Butts,"  and  is  sold  throughout  the 
country  by  all  respectable  druggists. 

i  —  •  —   > 

The  best  is  the  cheapest. — Messrs.  Ladd 
&  Webster's  Sewing  Machine  is  taking  the  first 
premium  at  the  State  and  county  fairs  all  over 
the  country.  This  being  the  endorsement  of 
practical  men,  and  as  in  distinction  to  all  other 
sewing  machines,  is  far  more  significant  than  any 
editorial  notice  can  be.  But  our  readers  know, 
as  we  have  told  them,  that  we  have  one  of  these 
favorite  machines  in  our  own  family,  and  having 
tested  it  thoroughly,  and  knowing  its  remarkable 
excellence,  we  feel  particularly  gratified  to  see 
that  it  is  so  universally  appreciated  and  endorsed. 

General  Twiggs. — Major-General David E. 
Twiggs,  United  States  Army,  has  been  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  twelve  months,  with  permis- 
sion to  go  beyond  the  United  States. 


«  -»»■—   » 


Crinoline  — No  less  than  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent patents  for  crinoline  and  steel  hoops  have 
been  registered  since  this  ruinous  fashion  came 
into  favor,  in  France  alone. 

Skaters.— The  Ice  King  has  touched  tfnr 
waters  with  his  rod,  and  the  skaters  are  on  the 
qui  vive.    Be  cautious,  now  ! 

Bad. — The  supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island 
has  eighty-three  petitions  for  divorce  before  it. 

Handy. — They  have  a  steam  carriage  that 
runs  on  ordinary  roads  in  France. 


affitafijstoe  CT.atfjcrinp. 

There  ore  neven  revolutionary  soldiers  still 
living  in  Maine. 

It  is  said  that  300  horses  arc  annually  killed 
in    Hanover   for  consumption   by    tho  eaters  of 

horseflesh. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Barrett,  of  Northampton,  has 
given  Si ooo  towards  tho  erection  of  tho  college 
gymnasium  at  Amherst. 

Tabic  Hock,  once  so  conspicuous  at  Niagara 
Falls,  has  quite  disappeared,  and  tbe  fan-  of 
Goat  Island  bus  also  much  retreated. 

Lord  PalmerstOD,  though  74  years  of  age, 
handles  a  billiard  cue  like  a  muster,  and  makes 
excellent  shots  without  the  aid  of  glasses. 

Groat  activity  exists  among  the  Erie  canal 
boats  in  bringing  flour  and  grain  from  the  West. 
Everything  that  can  float  is  brought  into  re- 
quisition. 

Austin  Avery,  of  Windham,  Ct,  has  a  pump- 
kin vine  in  his  garden  1328  feet  in  length,  which 
has  produced  sixty  pumpkins,  averaging  nine 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  receipts  of  flour  in  St.  Louis  this  year 
have  been  200,000  barrels  less  than  last,  not- 
withstanding the  abundant  harvest.  Tbe  de- 
crease in  the  receipts  of  wheat  is  over  400,000 
bushels. 

Tho  number  of  fever  patients  at  Houston, 
Texas,  is  so  great,  that  the  want  of  good  nurses 
is  severely  lelt.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
nurses  for  the  sick,  although  five  dollars  a  day  is 
freely  given  for  even  ordinary  ones. 

A  new  order  has  just  been  established  at  In- 
dianapolis, styled  the  "Independent  Order  of 
Exquisites."  The  regalia  consists  of  a  meer- 
schaum pipe,  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles,  yellow 
kid  gloves,  and  a  piece  of  white  satin. 

In  cutting  up  a  large  elephant's  tusk  in  Cin- 
cinnati, a  few  days  ago,  a  bullet  was  found  im- 
bedded in  the  ivory.  From  indications  under- 
stood by  ivory  workers  the  lead  must  have  been 
carried  in  the  tusk  for  some  thirty  years. 

Paper  money  was  first  made  by  Massachusetts 
in  1690;  by  Connecticut,  1709;  Pennsylvania, 
1723;  Maryland,  1740;  Rhode  Island,  1744— 
and  in  1759  almost  every  province  issued  paper 
currency.  It  was  first  issued  by  Congress  in  1775. 

Mrs.  Tynan,  of  Cincinnati  found  a  burglar  in 
her  house,  and  attempted  to  detain  him,  where- 
upon he  fired  a  pistol  at  her  and  ran  into  the 
street.  Here  he  shot  Mr.  George  Ballinger,  who 
tried  to  arrest  him,  but  he  was  finally  captured. 

Legislators  make  queer  mistakes.  In  creating 
the  new  county  of  Wilcox  in  Georgia,  the 
Legislature  forgot  to  attach  it  to  some  Con- 
gressional District,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
therefore  without  a  representative  in  the  national 
councils. 

Two  trained  elephants,  Victoria  and  Albert, 
recently  escaped  from  their  keeper  in  Sacra- 
mento, and  helped  themselves  to  such  delicacies 
as  they  could  find  in  the  saloons  and  streets. 
They  were  eventually  rescued  by  their  keeper 
without  doing  further  harm. 

John  Seylas,  a  citizen  of  Rochester,  had  a 
violent  quarrel  with  his  wife  because  of  her  re- 
fusal to  sign  a  mortgage  deed.  She  went  out  to 
make  inquiries,  and  soon  returned  with  an  inten- 
tion to  comply  with  his  wishes.  But  in  the 
meantime  he  had  committed  suicide. 

The  message  of  the  Governor  of  Tennessee 
shows  the  receipt  of  the  State  Treasury  for  the 
year  ending  October  1,  to  have  been  $1,848,094, 
and  the  expenditures  $1,704,287.  Balance  now 
on  hand,  S180,303.  The  total  indebtedness  of 
the  State  is  £3,844,606. 

A  few  days  ago  a  Meriden  gentleman  was 
robbed  of  his  pocket-book  in  the  New  Haven 
depot.  He  caught  the  fellow  ;  and  his  confed- 
erate coming  up,  announced  himself  as  a  police-; 
man,  and  took  the  thief  into  custody  and  walked 
off  with  him. 

Chickens  of  a  new  breed,  called  "Eclipten- 
dean,"  have  been  introduced  into  this  country. 
Instead  of  feathers,  they  are  covered  with  fine 
hair  like  that  of  lap-dogs,  very  white,  soft  and 
beautiful,  and  have  curious  red  ornaments  on 
their  heads. 

A  full  length  statue  of  Washington,  clothed 
in  Masonic  regalia,  is  now  in  New  York.  It  was 
executed  by  Hiram  Powers,  to  the  order  of  the 
Fredericksburg  Lodge,  Virginia,  in  which  Wash- 
ington was  initiated,  passed  and  raised.  Its  cost 
was  ©6000. 

Several  hundred  postmasters  have  already  no- 
tified Lieutenant  Ives  that  they  have  placed 
boxes  within  their  offices  for  the  reception  of 
contributions  for  the  completion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument.  From  some  offices  returns 
for  the  first  month  have  been  received.  The  city 
of  Lynn,  Mass.,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
having  contributed  $46. 

Alexander  Lang,  of  Green  township,  Indiana 
county,  lately  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  log,  which 
was  being  placed  upon  a  heap  for  burning.  The 
bone  was  set,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards  he 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which  all  efforts  to 
wake  him  had  failed,  and  in  which  he  continued 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  died.  It 
was  a  most  singular  ease. 

"A  statistical  account/'  says  the  Patrie,  "  fur- 
nishes the  curious  and  significant  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  time  that  tbe  French  troops  occupied  the 
Italian  peninsula,  less  than  three  months,  there 
were  mpre  marriages  contracted  between  French- 
men and  Italian  women  than  had  taken  place 
between  tho  latter  and  Austrians  during  tho 
space  of  twenty  years. 


ganos  of  ©ola. 

Metaphysics  arc  the  anatomy  of  the  soul. 

— De  Boujlera. 

....  Few  things  aro  positively  true,  but  only 
relatively  aod  measurably  eo. —  Bovee. 

....  A  true  and  genuine  impudence  is  ever 
the  effect  of  ignorance  without  the  least  senso  of 
it— -Sir  Richard  Steele. 

....  To  show  yourself  irresolute,  is  to  endow 
your  enemy  with  confidence.  We  take  courage 
in  beholding  Q  feebleness  which  is  greater  than 
our  own. —  W.  (J.  Simms. 

....  The  laws  of  the  Swins  aro  rigid,  hut  they 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  them  themselves; 
and  ho  who  is  hanged  for  their  violation,  ban  tho 
pleasure  of  seeing  bis  servant  in  his  execution. 
— De  BouJJU  rti 

What  passes  for  good  luck  is  often  rather 

the  present  results  of  previous  good  sense — the 
fruition  now  of  past  but  unobserved  labors— the 
springing  up  in  one  season  of  seed  sown  in  an- 
other.— Bovee. 

A  conviction    of  one's   own  inferiority 

soon  prompts  a  thorough  search  into  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  superior.  There  is  nothing  that 
the  slave  sooner  learns  than  the  faults  of  his 
master. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

What  is  done  from  habit  is  done  without 

reflection  and  without  recollection.  This  ex- 
plains why  we  are  so  little  able  to  give  the 
reasons  for  our  past  career,  or  revive  a  remem- 
brance of  its  incidents. — Bovee. 

My  experience   makes    me  an    enemy 

alike  to  premature  marriage  and  to  distant  en- 
gagements. The  first  adds  to  our  individual 
cares  the  responsibility  for  the  beloved  and  help- 
less pledges  of  our  affections,  and  the  last  are 
liable  to  the  most  cruel  disappointments. — Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

....  If  men  could  find  the  fabled  mountain 
that  is  said  to  restore  youth  and  health  and 
beauty,  with  what  eagerness  they  would  rush  to 
drink  its  waters.  Yet  with  scarcely  less  eager- 
ness do  they  now  rush  to  drink  of  waters  that 
bring  upon  them  premature  old  age  and  disease, 
and  loathsome  ugliness. — Dewey. 

....  A  woman  will  never  acknowledge  to  a 
defeat.  You  may  conquer  her,  you  may  bring 
her  on  her  knees — you  may  wave  over  her  head 
the  very  flag  of  victory — but  still  she  will  not 
acknowledge  she  is  beaten — in  the  same  way  that 
there  are  Frenchmen  who  will  not  admit  to  the 
present  day  that  they  lost  tho  battle  of  Water- 
loo.— Rochefoucauld. 


Jotor's  HJirtrget. 


The  winds  are  responsible  for  many  an  un- 
lucky blow. 

A  "  Taper  Waste  " — Burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends. 

The  empire  of  the  French  is  surrounded  with 
Paris  -ites. 

Creditors  and  poor  relations  never  call  at  the 
right  moment. 

What  is  the  best  to  prevent  old  maids  from 
despairing  ?     Pairing. 

A  dentist  at  work  in  his  vocation  always  looks 
down  in  the  mouth. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  deal  with  a  serpent, 
that  is  to  kill  it  or  let  it  slide. 

Too  much  rain  is  as  bad  for  vegetation  as  too 
little;  it  operates  as  a  check-rain. 

La,  Mr.  Smith,  what  makes  your  hair  so  red? 
Ma's  got  some  stuff  that  turns  hers  such  a  jolly 
black. 

We  like  steamboat  officers  and  hate  rascals  ; 
but  we  will  always  thank  both  alike  to  give  us  a 
"  wide  berth." 

Why  do  people  talk  about  feeling  doubts  in 
their  own  mind  ?  Where  else  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  feel  them. 

If  the  alphabet  were  alive,  why  would  you 
find  it  difficult  to  kill  it  1  Because  you  couldn't 
put  the  letter  B  out  of  "  Being." 

A  fat  man  lost  his  appetite  the  other  day,  and 
the  unlucky  finder  being  apoor  man  with  a  large 
family,  it  ruined  him  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

There  is  a  man  in  town  so  witty  that  his  wife 
manufactures  all  the  butter  that  the  family  uses 
from  the  cream  of  his  jokes. 

"Do  you  like  codfish  balls,  Mr.  Wiggiu?" 
Mr.  Wiggin,  hesitatingly,  "  I  really  don't  know, 
miss,  I  never  recollect  attending  one." 

If  the  old  maxim  is  true,  that  the  law  take3 
no  account  of  small  matters,  it  must  take  pre- 
cious little  account  of  many  who  pretend  to  ad- 
minister it. 

A  correspondent,  who  signs  herself  "  Sophia," 
says  that  woman  U  twice  as  good  as  man,  and 
proves  it  thus  by  the  very  orthography  — 
W-o-m-an — double  you,  O  man  ! 

"I  am  going  to  raise  a  pig-sty,"  said  Brown, 
and  he  straightway  built  one  up.  "I  am  going 
to  raze  a  pig-sty,"  said  Jenkins,  and  he  straight- 
way knocked  one  down. 

"  Sally,"  said  a  fellow  to  a  girl  who  had  red 
hair,  "  keep  away  from  me  or  you'll  set  mo  on 
fire."  "No  danger  of  that,"  replied  the  girl, 
"you  are  too  green  to  burn  !" 

A  shrewd  old  gentleman  once  said  to  his 
daughter,  "  Be  sure,  my  dear,  you  never  marry 
a  poor  man  ;  but  remember,  the  poorest  man  in 
the  world  is  one  that  has  money,  and  nothing 
else." 
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BALLOTT'S   PICTOEIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Plctorial.l 
SUPPLICATION. 

BY  M.   T.   CALDEE. 

0,  Father!  weary  with  earth's  grief  and  cares, 

Stumbling  and  tainting  on  my  way, 
To  Thee  I  come  for  strength  to  help  me  bear 

Serenely  patient  through  my  day. 

0,  breathe  thy  peace  into  my  troubled  soul, 
Thine  arm  of  strength  around  me  throw, 

Thine  angel  send  the  heavy  stone  to  roll, 
The  risen  Lord  of  Life  to  show. 

Cloee  to  my  Saviour's  breast,  my  weary  head 

In  loving  trust  would  safely  lie; 
Mir  sinking  soul  would  fain  with  grace  be  fed, 

With  heavenly  manna  from  on  high. 

Peace,  Faith  and  Trust — for  these  I  lift  my  prayer- 
Send  down  the  messenger  divine! 

So  shall  my  drooping  heart  revive,  and  wear 
Joy's  fadeless  smile  through  shade  or  shine! 


THE  MAIDEN'S  LEAP. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains,  both 
for  grandeur  of  scenery  and  romantic  associa 
tions,  not  only  in  Germany  but  in  all  Europe,  is 
the  rocky  mountain  of  Oybin,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Zittau.  Its  sides  are  shaggy  with  gray 
and  broken  rocks,  and  shadowed  by  dark  firs,  in- 
termingled witb  the  lighter  foliage  of  the  birch. 
Venerable  monuments,  defaced  and  crumbling 
from  the  effects  of  time,  but  majestic  in  their 
hoariness,  are  scattered  about  the  old  burial 
ground  on  its  summit,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
Ccelestine  convent  are  still  to  be  seen,  as  well  as 
of  the  RobberB'  Castle,  in  old  times  a  terror  to 
all  tho  surrounding  country.  It  is  now  com- 
pletely destroyed,  if  it  ever  existed  ;  but  tales 
are  still  told  among  the  people  of  the  occasional 
apparition  of  a  monk  in  the  ancient  mansion  in 
Zittau,  where  the  subterranean  passage  was  said 
to  terminate ;  and  it  has  been  credibly  main- 
tained, that  sometimes  at  midnight  a  procession 
of  monks  may  be  seen  upon  the  mountain  mov- 
ing toward  the  desolate  chapel,  where  they  per- 
form religious  service  at  that  silent  and  mysteri- 
ous hour. 

The  traveller  will  find  his  imagination  sensibly 
ectod  by  the  influence  of  these  singular  tradi- 
ns.     He  will  linger  with  an  interest  beyond 
it  of  mere  curiosity,  by  the  massive  chair  and 
3  bed  of  state  on  which  Charles  IV.  is  said  to 
have  reposed  when  he  came  to  destroy  the  terri- 
ble Robbers'  Castle.     He  will  call  up   remem- 
brances  of  those  fierce  and   sanguinary  times. 
But  with  a  feeling  of  more  than  ordinary  sym- 
pathy will  his  eye  rest  on  tho  savage  ravine,  and 
the  spot  called  "The  Maiden's  Leap."     He  will 
listen  with  a  kindling  heart  to  the  story  connected 
with  that  wild  place,  which  is  still  treasured  in 
the  popular  memory. 

In  an  age  of  darkness  and  barbarism  many 
centuries  back,  when  force  usurped  the  place  of 
right,  and  the  sword  was  the  common  arbiter  of 
differences  between  man  and  man,  the  castle  that 
crowns  Mount  Oybin  stood  in  its  rude  magnifi- 
cence, defying  the  assaults  of  invaders,  and  in- 
habited by  a  band  of  knights,  who  owned  no 
law  but  their  own  will,  and,  from  their  almost 
impregnable  fortress,  looked  with  scorn  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Every  day  the  sounds  of 
feasting  and  revelry  might  be  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  burg.  Sometimes  the  knights  de- 
scended alone  or  in  companies  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  ;  but  their  visits  were  always  marked 
by  some  deed  of  violence  or  rapine,  perpetrated 
on  the  unoffending  citizens.  The  freebooters 
sought  access  frequently  to  the  fairest  dames 
and  damsels  of  Zittau.  The  chronicle  does  not 
mention  that  any  of  its  discreet  maidens  ever 
listened  to  the  courtship  of  these  lawless  men  ; 
but  it  explicitly  records  the  fact  that  more  beau- 
tiful women  lived  in  the  city  at  that  time  than  at 
any  other  period  since.  It  is  a  matter  of  history, 
too,  that  the  loveliest  damsel  in  all  that  region 
was  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  an  honest  burgher  of 
Zittau.  Whenever  she  went  to  church,  attired 
in  her  simple  and  becoming  holiday  address,  her 
rich  brown  curls  falling  gracefully  from  under 
her  coif,  embroidered  with  silver,  the  young  men 
who  passed  stopped  to  look  after  her,  and  not  a 
fow  were  tho  suitors  for  the  hand  of  the  beautiful 
maiden. 

Agnes  had  been  seen  by  the  knight  Hugo  von 
Uwald,  one  of  the  freebooters,  as  she  sat  spin- 
ning by  the  window  of  her  father's  house ;  and 
again  as  he  passed  her  on  her  way  to  church. 
One  Sunday  afternoon,  as  she  walked  towards 
the  place  of  worship,  her  eyes  fixed  modestly 
upon  the  matin  book  in  her  hand,  Hugo  stepped 


boldly  in  her  way;  she  stopped,  regarding  him 
with  terror.  He  took  no  notice  of  her  alarm, 
but  in  a  few  words  declared  the  passion  he  had 
conceived  for  her,  entreating  her  favor  for  his 
suit.  His  entreaty,  however,  was  uttered  in  sach 
a  tone  as  revealed  too  plainly  that  the  knight 
deemed  a  refusal  impossible.  Agnes  was  more 
frightened  at  his  words  than  his  looks.  She 
made  no  reply,  bat  grew  pale  as  death  ;  and  at 
the  next  instant,  darting  past  him,  fled  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow  into  the  church. 

The  knight  stood  in  blank  astonishment,  for 
the  idea  that  bis  proposals  could  be  unwelcome 
had  never  occurred  to  him.  The  coyness  of  the 
maiden  invested  her  with  tenfold  charms  in  his 
eyes.  He  made  a  vow  upon  his  sword  to  win 
her,  and  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose.  Prom  that  day, 
however,  he  saw  nothing  of  the  fair  Agnes, 
neither  at  the  window  nor  in  the  church.  He 
could  not  learn  if  she  was  in  the  town  or  not, 
for  none  of  her  neighbors  had  seen  her. 

The  truth  was,  that  the  girl,  like  a  dutiful  and 
obedient  child,  had  immediately  informed  her 
father  of  her  meeting  with  Hugo,  and  his  strange 
language.  The  father  was  a  prudent  man,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  knights 
of  Oybin.  He  dreaded  the  worst,  and  immedi- 
ately placed  his  daughter  in  security  and  con- 
cealment. 

"She  must  endure  the  privation  of  liberty 
awhile,"  said  he,  "  till  the  knight  has  forgotten 
her  for  some  newer  face,  and  that  will  be  soon,  I 
warrant  me  ;  then  I  will  marry  her  to  some  brave 
man  who  will  know  how  to  protect  her  from 
danger." 

Thus  weeks  and  months  passed.  The  beauti- 
ful girl  was  never  permitted  to  go  out,  and  all 
Hugo's  search  after  her  was  in  vuin.  A/  length 
he  guessed  the  secret  of  her  strange  disappear- 
ance, and  instantly  determined  to  circumvent  the 
poor  burgher  who  had  dared  oppose  his  wishes. 
He  came  no  more  to  Zittau,  and  caused  it  to  be 
rumored  that  he  had  gone  to  Prague,  to  mingle 
in  the  amusements  of  the  court.  How  joyous 
was  Agnes  at  this  news,  and  the  day  of  her  re- 
lease came.  Her  father  no  longer  feared  lor  her 
safety,  and  the  free  air  and  sunshine  were  no 
longer  forbidden  delights.  She  left  her  hiding- 
place  and  resumed  her  spinning  at  the  window, 
where  she  could  see  all  that  passed  in  the  street. 
On  the  next  holiday  she  was  allowed  to  take  a 
walk  with  some  young  girls,  her  companions. 
The  sun  shone  brightly,  the  air  was  fresh  and 
balmy,  and  the  fields  were  covered  with  wild 
flowers,  which  the  merry  maidens  plucked, 
wreathing  them  into  garlands,  and  laughing  and 
jesting  with  the  glee  of  innocent  hearts.  Agnes, 
happy  in  her  recovered  freedom,  bounded  like  a 
fawn  over  the  green  meadows,  calling  ever  and 
anon  to  her  companions  with  a  shout  of  childish 
delight.  Suddenly  she  let  fall  her  wreath  of 
flowers,  and  stood  motionless,  as  if  rooted  to  the 
earth  with  surprise  and  terror.  Emerging  from 
a  thick  copse,  Hugo  von  Uwald  stood  before  her. 
He  was  accompanied  by  three  followers,  one  of 
whom  held  his  horse. 

It  was  a  minute's  space  before  the  terrified 
maiden  could  even  shriek  for  help  ;  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  The  iron  arm  of  the  savage  knight 
encircled  her ;  ho  lifted  her  upon  his  horse,  and 
springing  up  himself,  drove  spurs  into  the 
animal's  side  and  galloped  in  the  direction  of  the 
Robbers'  Castle.  The  three  men  followed,  but 
not  till  one  had  called  out  in  a  rough  voice  to  the 
other  damsels,  that  if  any  of  them  dared  mention 
what  they  had  seen  it  should  cost  them  their 
lives. 

With  weeping  and  lamentation,  the  young  girls 
returned  to  their  parents.  They  did  not  regard 
the  threats  of  the  knight's  attendants,  so  that  in 
less  than  an  hour  the  whole  town  knew  of  the 
capture  of  the  unfortunate  Agnes.  The  anguish 
of  the  bereaved  father  may  easily  be  conceived. 
He  besought  the  assistance  of  his  fellow-burghers 
for  the  recovery  of  his  child.  After  long  delib- 
eration, it  was  determined  that  a  number  of  stout 
men,  well  armed,  should  be  sent  to  Oybin  to  de- 
mand Agnes  back  from  the  knight ;  and  in  case 
of  refusal,  to  offer  him  battle. 

The  poor  maiden,  in  the  meantime,  had  been 
carried,  half- swooning,  up  the  rough  mountain 
path  to  the  gates  of  the  castle.  She  was  lifted 
gently  from  the  steed  of  the  knight  and  borne  into 
a  state  apartment  luxuriously  furnished.  Her 
consciousness  gradually  returned,  and  she  looked 
wildly  about  her.  The  knight  endeavored  to 
soothe  her  agitation  ;  repeated  his  assurance  of 
affection,  and  solicited  a  return  from  her,  Ag- 
nes replied  to  his  importunate  wooing  only  by  a 


gush  of  bitter  tears.  At  last  starting  up,  she 
flung  herself  at  the  feet  of  her  captor.  "  You 
know  well,  sir,"  she  cried,  "  that  I  am  too  mean 
to  become  your  wife ;  nor  can  I  ever  love  yon  ; 
but  I  will  be  eternally  grateful ;  I  will  pray  daily 
for  the  welfare  of  your  soul,  if  you  will  take  me 
back  to  my  father !" 

Hugo  raised  the  fair  suppliant  from  the  ground. 
"  It  grieves  me,  fairest  one,"  said  he,  "  to  refuse 
thee  aught;  bat  my  love  were  small  indeed, 
could  I  fulfil  thy  wish !  Yet,  as  I  would  not 
willingly  behold  thy  tears,  I  will  withdraw  for  a 
while.  Thou  art  mistress  of  this  castle,  and  all 
the  heart  can  wish  shall  be  thine,  but  thou  canst 
never  see  thy  father  till  thy  favor  is  yielded  to 
me  without  reserve." 

So  6aying,  the  knight  departed.  The  maiden 
sank  upon  her  knees,  praying  for  succor  in  this 
fearful  extremity.  All  night  Agnes  continued 
in  prayer.  Hope  and  courage  entered  her».eart. 
As  the  gray  dawn  lightened  the  apartment,  she 
sought  for  some  way  of  egress.  The  door  by 
which  she  had  been  brought  in  led  into  the  great 
hall,  and  thence  she  knew  there  was  no  escape. 
But  as  she  examined  the  walls  in  the  dim  light, 
feeling  along  the  panels,  one  of  them  yielded  to 
the  pressure  of  her  hand.  A  small  door  flew 
open,  and  disclosed  a  narrow  and  dark  passage. 
The  maiden  entered  without  hesitation,  and  fol- 
lowed the  passage  fearlessly,  for  she  fled  from  a 
fate  more  terrible  than  any  peril  of  life  or  limb. 
Ere  long  she  felt  the  cool  morning  air  upon  her 
cheek ;  then  the  light  of  day  was  discernible  ; 
and  presently  she  stood  without  the  castle  walls, 
upon  a  mass  of  rock  overlooking  the  steep  de- 
scent into  the  valley. 

As  the  castle  was  quite  inaccessible  on  this 
side,  its  defence  was  left  to  the  hand  of  nature. 
Only  a  confused  jumble  of  rocks  could  be  seen 
at  a  vast  distance  below,  a  chaos  of  blackened 
boulders  thrown  together  by  some  convulsiou  of 
the  mountain;  half  concealed  by  rugged  trees, 
and  the  mists  that  were  reeking  from  the  depths 
of  the  ravine.  Far  beyond,  the  valley  extended 
smiling  in  verdure  and  beauty.  As  yet  all  was 
silent  in  the  burg.  Agnes  passed  timidly  on, 
animated  with  a  vain  hope,  till  she  reached  the 
defended  side,  and  camo  in  sight  of  the  great 
gate  of  the  castle.  Alas  !  it  was  closed,  and  she 
saw  the  gleam  of  weapons  in  the  newly-risen 
sun,  as  the  sentinels  passed  to  and  fro  on  their 
monotonous  round. 

Despair  tilled  the  heart  of  the  disappointed 
girl.  To  go  forward  was  certain  recapture.  She 
had  nought  to  do  but  turn  back,  and  retraco  her 
steps  to  tho  apartment  she  had  quitted,  awaiting 
some  more  favorable  opportunity  for  escape.  But 
even  this  she  was  not  destined  to  accomplish. 
As  she  once  more  passed  beneath  the  walls,  the 
knight  himself  confronted  her. 

"Ah,  sweet  truant  I  dare  not  to  abuse  my 
goodness  I"  he  exclaimed,  stretching  forth  his 
arms  to  clasp  the  wanderer. 

The  maiden  recoiled  in  horror,  and  turned  to 
fly.  But  whither  ?  to  the  soldiers  at  the  gate,  or 
into  the  jaws  of  death  ?  The  precipice  was 
before  her ;  a  bound,  as  the  knight  advanced, 
and  she  stood  on  its  utmost  verge.  He  sprang 
forward  to  seize  his  prey ;  the  young  girl  sprang 
also  towards  a  jutting  rock  a  few  feet  distant,  but 
failed  to  reach  it,  and  sank  into  the  abyss.  Hugo 
started  back  aghast,  and  pale  with  horror  at  the 
fate  of  his  victim,  and  fled  into  the  castle. 
There,  at  the  morning  banquet,  he  drowned  in 
wine  the  recollection  of  the  fearful  scene. 

When  the  maiden  took  the  fatal  plunge,  the 
suddenness  of  her  fall  and  the  influence  of  mor- 
tal terror  deprived  her  instantly  of  sense.  She 
was  aroused  from  insensibility  by  a  tingling  sen- 
sation of  pain  in  all  her  limbs,  which  gradually 
grew  sharper.  The  coldness  of  the  air  around 
her  also  was  perceptible.  Slowly,  as  recollection 
returned,  she  opened  her  eyes.  Where  was  she? 
She  could  see  the  blue  sky  above  her;  around 
was  the  free  air.  She  seemed  suspended  between 
heaven  and  earth.  It  was  so.  Her  fall  had  been 
arrested  by  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  a  fir 
tree,  rooted  in  a  projecting  portion  of  the  rock. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  young  girl  compre- 
hended her  situation  ;  and  exhausted  and  over- 
come with  fear  as  she  was,  it  inspired  her  with 
a  n£w  hope.  Far,  far  above  her  stood  the  burg 
in  which  she  had  so  lately  been  a  prisoner.  She 
had  escaped  the  power  of  her  persecutor,  for 
none  would  dream  that  she  could  survive  her  fall 
from  the  precipice.  Agnes  wept  in  gratitude  to 
Heaven  for  her  wonderful  preservation  ;  then 
she  cautiously  changed  her  position  to  see  if  she 
might  not  descend  into  the  valley.  It  was  im- 
possible!   The  descent  was  steep  and  perpen- 


dicular. A  single  step  would  precipitate  her 
upon  the  wild  rocks  far  below,  where  instant 
death  would  be  certain.  The  very  sight,  as  she 
cost  a  glance  downward,  made  her  shudder  with 
horror.  She  uttered  a  faint  ery ;  the  wind 
swayed  the  branches  of  the  fir  tree,  to  which  she 
clang  convulsively,  feeling  as  if  her  last  hold  on 
life  were  every  instant  to  be  torn  away.  "Was 
she  to  be  rocked,  the  sport  of  the  tempest,  in  this 
terrific  cradle,  till  the  wild  eagle  should  claim 
her  for  his  prey,  or  till  starvation  should  waste 
her  strength  with  slow  agonies?  Better  an  in- 
stant and  speedy  release ;  but  at  every  look  into 
the  frightful  abyss  beneath  her,  she  drew  back 
sick  and  shuddering. 

All  at  once  the  faint  sound  of  martial  music  at 
a  great  distance  came  borne  upon  the  breeze  to 
her  ears.  She  turned  towards  the  sound.  The 
sun  was  shining  on  a  lovely  landscape  afar  off, 
and  the  spires  of  a  town  gleamed  in  the  distance. 
Was  it — no  !  it  could  not  be  !  and  yet — it  was 
her  native  Zittau !  The  martial  music  came 
nearer;  it  seemed  just  at  her  feet;  the  air  was 
filled  with  it ;  the  foliage  of  the  fir  tree  seemed 
to  quiver  in  the  softened  sound.  The  truth 
flashed  on  Agnes's  mind  ;  a  troop  was  marching 
through  the  valley !  With  a  sudden  energy 
which  only  the  fear  of  a  horrible  death  could  in- 
spire, she  shrieked  again  and  again  for  aid.  The 
cry  was  echoed  from  the  neighboring  cliff's,  and 
by  the  shrill  scream  of  the  startled  bird  ;  then  it 
died  away  in  faint  wailing  murmurs.  How, 
from  these  remote  airy  regions,  could  it  reach  the 
dwellers  of  earth  ?  Another  burst  of  music, 
loud  and  triumphant,  swept  upward,  and  then 
the  martial  notes  receded.  Agnes  felt  her  cheek 
fanned  by  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that  scared  from 
his  eyrie,  flew  past  her  resting-place ;  the  next  in- 
stant the  icy  sickness  of  despair  seized  upon  her 
heart ;  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  relapsed  into 
insensibility. 

The  eagle's  flight  was  hersalvation.  The  sol- 
diers crossing  the  valley  were  the  men  from 
Zittau,  bound  on  their  mission  from  the  burghers 
to  the  castle.  As  their  eyes  followed  the  startled 
moantain-bird,  they  saw  a  white  garment  flutter- 
ing in  the  dark  foliage  of  the  fir,  and  presently 
the  name  of  "  Agnes,"  in  the  tones  of  amaze- 
ment and  terror,  was  uttered  by  several  voices  at 
once.  Load  and  tumultuous  shouts  rout  the  air  ; 
but  all  unheard  by  the  helpless  girl  suspended 
thus  in  mid-air,  and  swinging  to  and  fro  as  the 
wind  surged  through  the  ravine.  With  breath- 
less haste,  the  men  brought  ladders  and  ropes  ; 
several  of  the  most  daring  climbed  the  rugged 
steep.  Far  in  advance  of  the  rest  was  a  youth 
named  Bernhard,  who  seemed  reckless  of  all 
danger.  He  loved  tho  fair  girl,  and  was  resolved 
to  yield  the  honors  of  her  rescue  to  no  one. 

Shouts  and  cries  from  below  encouraged  and 
warned  the  adventurous  young  man.  Now  he 
clung  by  a  shrub  to  the  face  of  the  cliff,  now 
leaped  from  point  to  point  of  the  rock,  climbing 
from  one  projection  to  another,  regardless  of  all 
risk,  watched  breathlessly  by  the  spectators  as  he 
hovered  in  air,  till,  by  almost  superhuman  exer- 
tions, he  gained  the  fir  tree,  and  clasped  in  his 
arms  the  form  of  the  unconscious  maiden. 

Fastening  his  rope  securely  to  the  tree,  and  as- 
sisted by  his  companions,  Bernhard  succeeded 
in  bearing  his  lovely  burden  in  safety  down. 
When  Agnes  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  fath- 
er's face  bent  over  her  with  tears  of  thankfulness, 
and  heard  the  kind  voices  of  her  townsmen  and 
friends  praising  God  for  her  miraculous  deliver- 
ance. She  was  carried  in  triumph  back  to  her 
home,  and  the  day  was  celebrated  as  a  festival 
by  the  good-hearted  burghers. 

It  was  not  long  before  Agnes  became  the  wife 
of  Bernhard.  The  rock  from  which  she  sprang 
is  called  to  this  day  "  The  Maiden's  Leap,"  and 
no  traveller  who  visits  the  mountain  of  Oybin, 
forgets  to  notice  it.  The  legend  is  current  through 
the  whole  country,  and  has  furnished  a  subject 
for  the  genius  of  several  poets. 

<  -»«i  i 

STRUCTURE  OF  PLANTS. 

One  of  the  earliest  fruits  of  the  application  of 
the  convex  lens  to  the  examination  of  minute 
bodies,  was  the  discovery  of  the  structure  of 
wood  fibre,  and  the  arrangement  of^he  minute 
vessels  in  which  the  sap  of  plants  circulates. 
Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  or  no  these  micro- 
scopic vessels  inter-communicated  with  each 
other,  Professor  Faraday  took  a  stick  of  consid- 
erable length,  and  having  varnished  one  end,  he 
cut  his  name  through  the  varnish,  and  forced  a 
colored  injection  into  the  pores  of  the  wood ; 
when,  after  some  time,  the  name  appeared  at  the 
other  end,  nearly  in  the  same  relative  position  as 
that  in  which  it  had  entered,  thereby  proving 
that  the  sap  vessels  are  completely  separate  from 
one  another. — Botanical  Researches. 
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VIEW  OF  HARPER'S  FKRRY. 

Tho  overwhelming  interest  attaching  to  tho 
recent  Moody  tragedy  at  Horper'a  Ferry  baa  in- 
duced us  to  publish  on  ihlfl  page  an  nrrunite 
view  of  tho  scone  whore  it  occurred.  Hitherto 
tho  spot  was  known  chiefly  as  one  of  tho  most 
romantic  landscapes  on  this  hide  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  as  Buch  was  rosortod  to  by  Innumerable 
tourists,  foreign  and  American.  Henceforth  it 
will  have  a  place  in  our  annals  as  tho  locality  of 
a  murderous  outrage  against  law  and  life,  fortu- 
nately failing  in  realizing  the  ultimato  purposes 
of  tho  actors  and  abettors.  It  will  not  ho  ex- 
pected of  us  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  sad 
affair.  They  have  already  bcon  spread  broad- 
cast over  tho  land  in  (ho  news  sheets  uecossiblo 
to  all  readers.  Tho  insurrection  culminated  in 
tho  middle  of  last  month.  Though  Brown  num- 
bered but  a  few  white  followers,  still  they  woro 
animated  by  his  fanatic  spirit,  and  they  had  sur- 
prising stores  of  arms.  That  thoy  wcro  entirely 
disappointed  in  their  calculations  every  one 
knows.  The  blacks  did  not  rally  to  their  stand- 
ard, and  tho  few  found  with  them  appear  to  have 
been  forced  into  their  ranks.  But  tho  law 
pronounces  upon  his  guilt  and  decides  its  ex- 
piation. Painful  as  this  occurrence  is,  and  tragic 
in  its  details,  it  will  serve  as  a  warning  example 
to  all  who  with  unhallowed  hand  would  assail 
the  majesty  of  our  federal  laws  and  tho  tran- 
quillity of  our  sovoroign  States.  Inevitable 
death  awaits  all  tho  actors  in  such  attempts,  and 
infamy  is  the  lot  of  all  connected  with  them  as 


on  the  right,  and  overhanging  the  western  bank 
of  thfl  Shenandoah,  is  Jefferson's  Hock.  On  tho 
opposite  banks  of  the  two  rivers  tho  cliffs  mo 
more  bold  and  striking.  That  on  the  Maryland 
sido  is  supposed  to  rcscmblo  tho  profile  of  Wash- 
ington, an  illation  very  pleasing  to  those  whoso 
minds  are  not  adapted  to  relish  tho  beauties  of 
nature.  The  two  cliffs  of  which  we  have  spoken 
form  a  noble  entrance  to  tho  romantic  valley 
which  lies  beyond,  embosomed  amid  woods  and 
mountains,  and  winding  among  the  projections 
of  the  latter  until  its  exit  is  again  guarded  by 
immense  rocks,  where  a  passage  corresponding 
to  that  at  Harper's  Kerry,  is  broken  through  the 
Short  Hills — a  chain  parallel  to  the  Blue  Hidgo, 
and  connected  with  it  by  spurs  which  enclose  on 
overy  sido  this  doll  that  contains  so  many  ele- 
ments of  the  picturesque.  The  mountains,  of 
considerable  height,  are  clothed  to  thcirsurnmits 
by  forcstB  of  oak  and  pine,  from  out  tho  thick 
shade  of  which  project  immense  masses  of  gran- 
ite, that  yet  stand  tho  stern  witnesses  of  some 
tremendous  convulsion,  the  trees  of  which  not 
even  time,  that  has  for  thousands  of  years  boon 
scattering  thoir  debris  daily  below,  has  been  able 
to  obliterate.  The  bases  of  these  mountains 
present  elevated  and  very  rugged  cliffs,  which, 
projecting  into  the  valley,  breuk  its  uniformity, 
and  give  a  wilder  aspect  to  the  river,  that  spreads 
itsolf  between  them.  The  western  part  of  Vir- 
ginia abounds  in  romantic  scenery,  but  the  trav- 
eller may  toil  for  hours  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
plunged  in  a  depth  of  shade,  that  excludes  all 


and  magnificent.  The  eye  takes  in,  at  a  glance, 
on  tho  north  sido  of  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah, at  their  junction,  an  impetuous  torrent, 
foaming  and  dashing  over  numerous  rockH,  which 
huvo  tumbled  from  precipices  that  overhang 
them  ;  tho  picturesque  tops  and  sides  of  tho 
mountains,  tho  gentle  and  winding  current  of 
the  river  below  the  ridge,  presenting,  altogether, 
a  landscape  capable  of  awakening  the  most  de- 
lightful and  sublime  emotions.  "  This  sceno," 
says  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  is  worth  a  voyage  across 
tho  Atlantic." 


HOW  TO  NAVHiATK  THE  AIR. 

It  cannot  bo  too  absolutely  stated  that  balloons 
ore  incapable  of  being  directed.  Thoy  aro,  and 
must  bo,  entirely  at  tho  mercy  of  tho  current  of 
air  in  which  they  float.  This  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  their  buoyancy.  All  the  analogies  by 
which  inventors  have  been  encouraged  in  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  being  able  to  guide  balloons  are 
false  analogies.  The  rudders  of  ships  and  the 
tails  of  birds  have  been  mis  quoted  sadly.  Ships 
do  not  float  suspended  in  one  element  alone,  as 
balloons  float  in  tho  air.  Birds  are  not  buoyant, 
nor  do  they  guide  themselves  by  their  tails.  A 
ship  does  not  float  in  the  water,  bat  on  it;  and 
another  element,  on  which  she  does  not  float,  is 
that  in  which  she  mainly  moves.  A  bird  does  not 
float  at  all,  either  in  tho  air  or  on  it,  in  tho  proper 
sense  of  the  term,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  lighter, 
as  a  balloon  is,  than  the  element  in  which  it  moves, 
but  immensely  heavier.     The  condition  of  a  fish 


ascertain  the  lifting  power  of  such  action.  Per- 
haps no  steam  engine  can  bo  made  so  light  and 
powerful  us  to  work  wings  capable  of  lifting  its 
own  weight.  In  lack  of  other  means  of  dealing 
with  it,  I  would  suggest  it  bo  balanced  by  the  lift- 
ing power  of  a  balloon.  Even  this  modified  use 
of  a  balloon  is  open  to  great  objections,  because 
tho  powor  exercised  over  it  by  the  slightest  cur- 
rent of  air  would  bo  very  great,  and  tho  experi- 
ment could  only  ho  tried  in  a  tranquil  atmos- 
phere ;  hut,  in  default  of  any  machine  capable 
of  lifting  the  whole  of  its  own  weight,  there 
seems  to  bo  no  alternative  but  to  take  off  part 
the  weight  by  a  balloon.  My  belief  is  that  such 
a  machine,  when  it  rose  from  the  ground,  would 
bo  found  capable  of  being  directed,  and  that 
tho  direction  of  its  flight  would  be  determined 
by  that  in  which  its  wings  were  set. — Correspon- 
dent London  Times. 


THE  LAVENDER  HARVEST. 

Tho  lavender  harvest  has  this  year  been  un- 
usually fine.  Lavendula  vera  is  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, the  Canaries,  Barbary,  and  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, whence  it  has  been  brought  to  England, 
and  carefully  cultivated,  so  as  to  yield  an  essen- 
tial oil  or  otto  very  superior  to  that  produced  in 
its  original  place  of  growth.  It  was  long  sup- 
posed that  lavender  could  only  be  brought  to 
perfection  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mitcham,  in 
Surrey;  but  it  has,  within  the  last  half  century, 
been  found  that  a  soil  and  climate  still  moro 
suited  to  its  growth  exists  near  Hitchin,  in  Hert- 
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prompters  or  apologists.  Everyone  is  interested 
in  bringing  them  to  justice  and  to  the  punish- 
ment which  they  deserve.  We  now  proceed  to 
describe  the  scene  depicted  in  our  eDgraving. 
Harper's  ferry  is  174  miles  from  Richmond. 
This  place  has  risen  at  the  justly  celebrated  pass 
of  the  Potomac  River  through  the  Blue  Ridge, 
and  is  situated  immediately  at  the  junction  of 
the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah  Rivers,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Shenandoah.  The  Shenandoah,  after  run- 
ning along  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  northeast,  turns  suddenly  to  the  east, 
and  mingles  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Potomac, 
at  the  point  where  the  latter,  after  flowing  through 
a  deep  and  well-wooded  dell,  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  is  entering  that  singular  gap  in  the 
Ridge,  through  which  the  waters  escape.  The 
valleys  of  both  rivers  are  romantic,  and  that  of 
the  Potomac  unites  singularity  with  beauty.  The 
breadth  of  the  Potomac  is  from  two  hundred  and 
fifty  to  three  hundred  yards  ;  that  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, one  hundred  and  fifty.  Both  rivers  are  so 
shallow  that  the  water  leaves  innumerable  rocks 
bare  in  every  part  of  the  channel,  whose  sides 
are  worn  by  thousands  of  petty  rapids,  which 
fret  and  struggle  among  the  large  blocks  of 
granite.  The  town  extends  itself  in  contempt 
of  all  order,  along  both  sides  of  the  hille  which 
divides  the  two  rivers,  and  runs  up  to  the  jaws  of 
the  picturesque,  but  no  way  tremendous  pass  of 
the  Potomac.  At  the  point  of  this  tongue  of 
land  is  the  armory  ;  on  the  left  and  nearly  even 
with  the  water,  the  working  part  of  the  arsenal ; 


idea  of  the  beauty  by  which  he  is  surrounded ; 
to  ascend  the  mountains  is  difficult,  and  adds 
but  little  to  his  chance  of  gratification  ;  the  fol- 
iage is  nearly  as  thick  there  as  at  their  base ;  but 
necessary  local  knowledge  would  be  at  the  com- 
mand of  all,  if  those  who  annually  make  sum- 
mer excursions  through  our  country  were  as  ar- 
dent admirers  of  nature  as  they  commonly  are 
of  warm  springs,  or  other  objects  which  draw 
together  a  number  of  half  sick,  half  idle  people, 
who  lounge  away  the  best  part  of  the  year.  As 
an  instance,  how  many  Dr.  Syntaxes  in  search 
of  the  picturesque,  of  the  company  at  the  springs 
or  the  wonders  of  Weyes's  Cave,  plunge  in  the 
innumerable  shades  of  Brown's  Gap,  which 
brings  so  forcibly  to  mind  the  falsehood  of 
Thomson's  lines : 

lt  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny, 

You  cannot  bar  me  from  fair  nature's  grace, 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  Bhows  her  smiling  lace." 

How  many  unhappy  wights  perform  this  dark- 
some pilgrimage,  when  they  might,  a  few  miles 
off  from  Sauks  Gap,  have  seen  the  sun  rise  over 
a  landscape,  which  exhibits  the  country  towards 
tide-water,  spreading  out  in  an  extent  of  forest 
as  boundless  and  level  as  the  ocean,  to  the  north 
and  south  the  long  chain  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  to 
the  west  the  well  cultivated  valley  watered  by 
the  Shenandoah,  adorned  by  detached  and  pic- 
turesque mountains,  and  bounded  by  the  hazy 
and  unbroken  line  of  the  North  Mountain.  The 
celebrated  passage  of  the  Potomac,  before  al- 
luded to,  at  this  place,  is  an  object  truly  grand 


under  water  is  more  nearly  like  the  condition  of 
a  balloon  in  the  air;  but  here  are  also  essential 
differences-  "We  may  depend  on  it,  if  we  are  ever 
designed  to  navigate  the  air,  it  will  be  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  principle  and  to  close  imitation 
of  the  means  which  have  been  designed  by  the 
Creator  for  effecting  the  same  purpose  in  fly- 
ing animals.  The  problem  of  aerial  navigation 
will  never  be  solved  until  the  principles  of  flight 
are  clearly  undersrood,  nor  until  we  recognize  pre- 
cisely what  are  the  obstacles  preventing  us  from 
acting  on  them  by  artificial  means.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  these  obstacles  may  prove  to  be 
insuperable.  I  entertain  a  different  impression  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  they  cannot  be  overcome  until 
they  are  exactly  known.  They  may  be  all 
summed  up  in  one  great  deficit  of  our  present 
mechanical  knowledge — a  light  motive  power.  I 
have  little  hope  that,  until  a  lighter  motive  power 
than  steam  is  discovered,  aerial  navigation  will 
be  accomplished.  But  even  with  steam  some  ex- 
periments might  be  tried  which  would  test  the 
principles  of  flight,  and  at  least  lead  the  way  in  a 
right  direction  for  the  progress  of  discovery.  I 
assume  it  would  be  easy  to  derive  from  a  steam 
engine  the  perpendicular  action  of  a  bird's  wing. 
In  truth,  the  direct  action  of  a  piston  would  give 
this  movement.  This  is  the  simple  principle  of 
Nasmyth's  steam  hammer.  "Would  there  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  such  a  piston  work  a  pair  of 
wings,  constructed  on  some  such  a  model  as  the 
wings  of  a  bat1?  What  is  the  maximum  velocity 
with  which  such  a  piston  could  be  made  to  work 
at  a  given  velocity?     The  next  step  would  be  to 


fordshire,  where  it  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Septimus 
Piesse,  with  great  success,  in  open  plantations. 
In  October,  a  large  number  of  slips  from  the  old 
plants  are  placed  in  beds,  where  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  for  twelve  months,  during  which  time, 
they  are  carefully  clipped.  When  a  year  old 
they  are  planted  out  (in  fine  weather)  in  rows 
four  feet  apart,  with  a  space  of  three  feet  from 
plant  to  plant ;  but  are  not  allowed  to  flower — 
the  clipping  being  still  continued,  in  order  to 
strengthen  them,  which  object  is  further  promot- 
ed by  a  regular  supply  of  short  manure  to  the 
roots  ;  or  super-phosphate  of  lime  greatly  im- 
proves the  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  causes 
it  also  to  produce  finer  flowers.  The  quantity 
of  lavender  grown  in  England  is  far  beyond  or- 
dinary belief.  Mr.  Piesse  says  7000  pounds  of 
essential  oil  is  about  bis  produce  at  Hitcbin  ; 
and,  as  it  requires  about  100  pounds  of  flowers 
to  produce  each  pound  of  oil,  and  one  acre  of 
land  to  produce  2600  pounds  of  la  vender- flow- 
ers, England  spares  270  acres  of  land  for  grow- 
ing this  plant,  the  fragrance  of  which  is  finer  in 
Britain  than  elsewhere.  The  usual  mode  of 
procuring  the  otto  is  to  put  the  flowers  and  stalks 
into  a  still  with  sufficient  water,  and  thus  draw 
off  the  oil;  but  very  little  is  produced  from  the 
stalks,  and  that  little  of  inferior  quality.  Mr. 
Piesse  employs  only  the  flowers,  stripped  from 
the  stalks  previously  to  the  distillation;  and, 
though  this  is  necessarily  a  more  expensive  way 
of  proceeding,  the  aroma  of  the  otto  produced 
by  this  process  is  far  superior  to  that  of  any 
other. — Illustrated  London  News. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTOEIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
THE  AUTUMN  SUNSET.— A  SONNET. 

BY  JAMES  BISTI.NE. 


'Tis  autumn,  and  the  forest  trees  are  decked 

In  vari-tinted  robes.    The  hilt,  the  quiet  vale, 
And  every  woodland  glade  U  golden  flecked 

With  the  seared  leaves  strewn  by  the  morning  gale. 
The  sun  is  sinking  down  the  western  sky, 

Deepening  in  hue  and  broadening,  till  now 
It  seems  to  blaze  the  snowy  mountain  nigh — 

The  Almighty's  dreaded  and  omniscient  brow. 
Timorous  shadows  come  and  fall  again 

Toward  the  east,  then  wander  onward  till 
The  last  soft  beam  of  dying  day  has  lain 

Down  on  some  fleecy  cload,  or  on  the  rill, 
Waned  into  sileot.  shadowy  gloom.    So  gently  fades 
The  aged  christian's  life  in  calm  Lethem  shades. 


THE  DEATH  CHAMBER. 
Still  as  a  moonlight  ruin  is  thy  form, 
Or  meekness  of  carved  marble,  that  hath  prayed 
For  ages  in  a  tomb;  serenely  laid, 
As  some  fair  vessel  that  hath  braved  the  storm, 
And  passed  into  her  haven ;  when  the  noise 
That  cheered  her  home  hath  all  to  silence  died, 
Her  crew  hath  shoreward  parted,  and  no  voice 
Troubles  lier  sleeping  image  in  tbe  tide. 
Sister  and  saint,  thou  art  a  closed  book, 
Whose  holy  printing  none  may  yet  reveal; 
A  few  days  thou  art  granted  us  to  look 
On  thy  clasped  binding,  till  that  One  unseal, 
The  i ,;i.uiii  alone  found  worthy,  and  above 
Thou  teach  sweet  lessons  to  the  kings,  of  love. 

Alford. 

A  LONELY  GRAVE. 
It  was  a  solitary  mound, 
Which  two  spears'  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  other  graves  divide, 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride, 
Or  melancholy's  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighborhood, 
Or  guilt  that  humbly  would  express 
A"  penitential  loneliness. — Woudswubth. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Friendship  is  no  plant  of  hasty  growth. 
Though  planted  in  esteem's  deep-fixed  Boll, 
Tbe  gradual  culture  of  kind  intercourse 
Must  bring  it  to  perfection.—  li. villus. 

THE  SKY. 
And  tbey  were  canopied  by  the  blue  sky, 
So  cloudless,  cleur,  and  purely  beautiful, 
That  God  alone  waB  to  be  seen  in  heaven. — Byron. 


(MitflV'0  <fejj  ®Mv, 


GOSSIP  WITH  TEH  Bi  READ£K. 

—  Talking  of  the  weather — and  who  doesn't? — we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  coming  winter  will  be  a  snowy 
one,  and  our  beaux  and  belles  will  have  sleighing  to  their 
heart's  content.  Livery-stable  keepers  will  rejoice;  out- 
of-town  laudlords  will  wear  blithe  faces;  and  farmers  will 
not  break  their  ploughs,  for  a  season  of  snow  is  followed 
by  heavy  grass  and  fruit  crops.  For  our  own  part  we 
like  to  see  snow  on  the  ground  for  tbrec  or  four  months 
of  the  year.  It  seems  the  fitting  garniture  of  nature  in 
her  period  of  repose— the  eider-down  coverlet  to  keep 
her  bosom  warm,  the  spotless  drapery  of  her  dream- 
couch.  If  our  prophecy  prove  untrue,  we  will  take  back 
a  large  portion  of  the  above  remarks,  without  auy  extra 

charge  for  the  paper At  Baden  a  great  many  ladies 

this  year  have  kept  the  gentlemen  company  in  their 
'looting  excursions.  They  are  quite  keen  sportsmen, 
ith  sharp  eyes  and  steady  hands.  One  of  these  ladies 
.tely  brought  down  more  game  in  a  single  day's  tramp 

aan  any  of  her  male  companions One  of  the  best 

tories  illustrative  of  the  cool  impudence  of  Croker  is 
ae  following:  He  pretended  on  one  occasion  to  set  the 
luke  of  Wellington  right  as  to  some  details  relating  to 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when  the  duke  shifted  the  con- 
versation to  the  subj  ct  of  the  percussion  caps  used  in 
the  army;  upon  which  Croker  agaiu  ventured  to  be 
learned  and  contradictory.  This  upset  the  duke's  pa- 
tience, and  he  exclaimed:  "Come,  Croker;  I  may  not 
know  much  about  Waterloo,  but  hang  it,  I  should  know 

something  about  copper  caps!" Header,  dou't  you 

relish  good  stories  of  Jack  Tars  ?  Of  course  you  do,  and 
bo  appreciate  the  following:  When  the  brave  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt,  uuhappily  lost  in  the  Royal  George,  was 
coming  into  port  to  have  his  ship  paid  off,  a  sailor  eyed  a 
gold-laced  velvet  waistcoat,  which  his  commaoder  wore, 
with  great  earnestness,  and  in  his  best  sea  fashion  begged 
to  know  who  made  it.  Tbe  admiral  perceiving  his  drift, 
gave  him  the  necessary  information,  and  Jack  went  on 
shore.  He  forthwith  applied  to  the  admiral's  tailor,  who 
went  with  him  to  buy  the  materials,  and  at  last  asked, 
11  What  will  you  have  the  tuck  made  of?"  "  Made  of!"' 
paid  Jack,  "the  same  as  the  front,  to  be  sure."'  The 
tailor  remonstrated,  but  ia  vain;  so  the  waistcoat  was 
made  and  put  on  with  an  old  greasy  jacket  over  it. 
Shortly  after,  the  admiral  met  his  man  in  this  curious 
drcs3,  which  occasioned  him  to  laugh  heartily  ;  and  this 
merry  fit  was  Dot  a  little  increased  when  Jack,  comiDg 
up  to  him,  lifted  the  bind  part  of  his  jacket,  showed  his 
gold-lace  back,  and  exclaimed,  "  See  here,   my  old  boy, 

no   false   colors— stem   and   stern   alike'" Schamyl 

having  been  secured,  Russia  is  about  entering  upon  an 
exploration  of  the  Caucasus.  We  believe  Schamyl  is  to 
be  detained  in  Russia— but  away  from  bi3  native  moun- 
tains and  his  wild  warrior-life,  how  long  would  he  exist 
— vegetate    rather?      He    must    soon   die   of   a  broken 

heart A  letter  from  Biarritz,   France,   narrates  the 

following:  The  king  of  tbe  Belgians,  during  the  whole 
of  Ms  stay  here,  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  out  incog- 
nito, followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  servant  out  of  liv- 


ery. He  talked  freely  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
and  if  he  met  any  unfortunate  person  always  relieved 
him.  One  day  the  kiDg  fell  in,  near  the  lighthouse,  with 
a  young  man  who  had  lost  a  leg.  and  was  limping  on 
crutches.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  the  probability  was  that  he  bad  lost  his  leg  on  some 
field  of  battle.  '■  Where  were  you  wounded?"  asked  the 
king,  who  saw  at  a  glance  who  the  man  was.  The  sol- 
dier, not  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  answered,  "  In 
Italy,  sir."  "  And  now  what  are  you  going  to  do?"  "I 
scarcely  know."  "  Have  you  a  pension?"  The  question 
did  not  appear  to  altogether  please  the  soldier,  and  the 
king,  seeing  he  had  touched  ou  a  sore  point,  said  that  he 
had  always  felt  great  admiration  for  brave  men,  and  that 
he  only  asked  questions  in  the  hope  of  being  useful  to 
him.  ':  Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "get  me  a  pension  and 
you  will  render  me  a  great  service.  Do  that,  and  you 
will  be  a  real  good  fellow."  "  I  will  try,"  said  tbe  king; 
and  he  told  his  attendant  to  take  down  tbe  mans  ad- 
dress.    The  next  day  his  majesty  obtained  from  the 

emperor  a  pension  for  the  man One  of  the  French 

papers  has  been  terribly  sold  about  the  great  rope-walker. 
It  contains  a  long  notice  of  a  performance  of  Blondin  on 
the  tipc  rope  of  Niagara,  the  terrible  conclusion  of  which 
was  a  fall  into  the  raging  cataract.  The  sun,  it  is  stated, 
came  out  from  the  clouds  when  he  was  half  way  across 
his  rope,  and  dazzled,  he  lost  his  balance  and  fell.  His 
body  had  not  been  recovered The  last  cockney  hor- 
ror in  the  way  of  a  hat  — a  cross  between  Mambrino's  hel- 
met and  a  mandarin's  head-cover — is  getting  into  vogue 
here.  Young  America  drops  the  stylish  and  cavalier 
slouch,  or  soft  felt  hut,  and  in  his  round-crown  reminds 
one  of  a  crop  eared  Cromwellite  "  Tbe  little  round  but- 
ton on  top"  looks  like  a  mushroom  sprouting  from  the 

mellow  soil  beneath The  following  is  beyond  all 

number,  says  Punch,  the  most  extraordinary  phenome- 
non we  ever  read :  Six  ladies  were  enjoying  themselves 
over  the  tea-table  at  Rotheram,  and,  by  way  of  amuse- 
ment, they  began  confiding  to  each  other  in  secret  how 
old  they  were:  and  it  was  found  that  their  united  ages 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  The 
most  singular  thiog,  however,  is,  that  the  daughters  of 
these  six  ladies — and  each  lady  had  one — were  in  the 
next  room,  trying  over  the  last  new  polka;  and,  upon 
calculating  their  united  ages,  the  result  revealed  tbe  as- 
tounding fact  that,  though  not  yet  married,  still  they 
were  older  than  their  mamas  by  seven  years,  eleven 
months,  and  fourteen  days!  Tbe  mystery  is  e till  unex- 
plained; and  yet  we  should  be  loth  to  accuse  the  young 
ladles,  (or  tbe  purpose  of  gaining  a  victory  of  no  moment 
whatever,  of  having  made  themselves  out  to  bo  older 
than  they  really  were An  angry  subscriber,  evident- 
ly a  woman,  writes  that  '•  it  is  a  burning  shame  that,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  Coach-iu  China,  our  mioiBter  should  be 
Beut  to  Pekiu  in  a  box,  with  no  chance  for  peckin'  out  of 
it." A  letter  from  Pails  says  that  M.  Mario  has  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  with  the  theatre  at  Madrid,  and 

that  Madame  Grisi  is  going  to  St   Petersburg!) A 

good  anecdote  is  told  of  a  man  named  Bentley,  a  con- 
firmed drinker,  who  would  never  drink  with  a  friend,  or 
in  public,  and  always  bitterly  denied,  when  a  little  too 
steep,  even  tasting  liquor.  One  day  some  bad  witnesses 
had  concealed  themselves  in  his  room,  and  when  the 
liquor  was  running  down  bis  throat,  seized  him,  with  bis 
arm  crooked,  and  bis  mouth  open,  and  holding  him  fast, 
asked,  with  an  air  of  triumph:  "Ah,  Bently,  have  we 
caught  you  at  last?  You  never  drink,  ha!"  Now  one 
would  suppose  that  Bently  would  have  acknowledged  the 
corn ;  not  he ;  with  the  most  grave  and  inexpressible  face, 
he  calmly,  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  said:  "Gentle- 
men, my  name  is  not  Bentley!" There  are  no  fewer 

than  twenty  theatres  open  in  Loudon,  and  if  to  these  are 
added  the  concert  rooms,  gardens,  exhibitions  and  enter- 
tainments, some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  number  of 

places  of  amusement  that  the  metropolis  contains A 

lady,  whose  husband  had  for  several  Sundays  followiog, 
been  jeeringly  telling  her  that  the  great  motive  with 
women  in  going  to  church  was  merely  to  display  their 
bonnets,  at  last  lost  all  patience,  and  said  to  him : 
"Then,  sir,  I  suppose  the  reason  why  you  gentlemen  so 
rarely  come  to  church  is  because  you  cannot  show  your 

hats!" In  the  year  1793  Daniel  Rowcll,  one  of  the 

pioneers  of  western  Virginia,  being  pursued  by  Indians, 
hid  his  gun  under  a  red  cak  log  to  facilitate  hia  escape. 
Recently  one  of  his  descendants  found  the  gun,  near  the 
Kanawha,  after  a  lapse  of  sixty-six  years.  The  barrel 
was  not  materially  injured,  the  trigger  whole,  the  springs 
in  the  proper  place,  heavy  brass  guard,  muzzle-piece  and 
thimble,  a  small  box  with  the  words  "  Liberty  or  Death  " 
engraved  upou  it.  The  muzzle  of  the  gun  had  grown 
fast  to  a  dogwood  bush,  and  had  been  carried  up  by  its 
growth  about  six  inches  from  the  ground  ......The  fa- 
mous geographer,  Carl  Ritter,  has  died  at  Berlin,  and  has 
been  buried  by  a  concourse  of  scientific  men  which  was 
hardly  inferior  to  that  by  which  Humboldt's  burial  was 

honored An  amusing  affair  happened  lately  between 

a  coal  dealer  and  a  purchaser.  The  latter  was  very  anx- 
ious to  see  that  the  lormer  did  not  cheat  him,  so  he  (the 
purchaser)  inspected  tbe  weighing  of  the  coal  himself, 
and  felt  perfectly  satisfied  that  he  got  his  full  allowance, 
without  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  coal  dealer  to 
"  shave  "  However,  while  the  coal  was  weighing,  the 
driver  of  the  team  could  cot  help  laughing,  aware  at  the 
time  that  the.  purchaser  was  particular  about  his  full 
weight  in  coal.  Tbe  purchaser  noticing  the  driver  laugh- 
ing, asked  him,  when  he  received  his  coal,  what  it  was 
all  about,  so  the  driver  told  him:  "  Why,"  said  he, 
"  when  your  coal  was  weighing,  you  was  standing  on  the 
scales,  and  was  weighed  with  it."  "  Is  it  possible!  Why, 
I  weigh  nearly  two  hundred  pounds!*'  "  Well,  sir," 
said  the  driver,  "  you  are  sold."    "  Yes,"  was  the  reply, 

"  and  I  have  bought  myself,  too." A  canal  boat 

called  the  Elephant  recently  passed  through  Rochester 
on  her  way  east,  with  seventeen  hundred  barrels  of  flour! 
This  is  said  to  be  tbe  largest  load  of  flour  ever  taken 
through  the  canal.    A  boat  went  down  last  year  with 

sixteen  hundred  and  seventy  barrels The  King  of 

Sardinia  has  sent  General  Bourbaki  and  M  Erizzo,  mayor 
of  Cremona,  a  splendid  stag  each,  killed  with  his  majes- 
ty 's  own  hand  in  the  Park  of  Monza.  He  had  previously 
Etnt  one  to  General  Garibaldi. 


Matters  in  General. 

The  Paris  Patrie  contradicts  the  statement  that  the 
sultan  had  ordered  the  suspension  of  the  work  on  tbe 
Suez  Canal,  but  it  is  nevertheless  asserted  thai  the  works 
had  been  entirely  discontinued. — It  is  asserted  that 
France  will  only  recall  her  forces  from  Rome  when  the 
form  of  government  there  renders  the  French  no  longer 
necessary. — The  Time?  correspondent  regards  tbe  recep- 
tion of  Mr.  Ward  as  a  most  politic  stroke  of  the  Pekiu 
Cabinet,  but  it  does  not  at  all  remove  the  treachery  to 
the  British  minister. — The  Friend,  of  China,  says  that, 
as  tbe  American  treaty  gives  the  United  States  liberty  to 
tender  their  good  offices  in  any  difficulty  with  the  western 
powers,  Mr.  Ward  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  virtues  of  this  clause  — The  report  that  France 
claims  300,000,000  francs  indemnity  fnr  the  war  from 
Piedmont,  is  pronounced  unfounded;  the  French  gov- 
ernment having  made  advances  to  Piedmont  before  and 
during  the  war  to  the  extent  of  60.000.0C0  of  francs  io 
arm?,  provisions  and  money,  now  claims  only  a  reim- 
bursement of  that  sum. — The  report  that  Naples  had 
promised  military  assistance  to  Rome  is  discredited,  as 
the  King  of  Naples  fears  an  invasion  of  hia  own  territo- 
ry.— The  negotiations  of  the  French  in  Cochin  China  had 
made  so  much  progress  that  the  French  Admiral  had  sent 
reinforcements  of  troops  and  gunboats  to  Canton — The 
Spanish  Cortez  bad  approved  the  bill  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  army  to  100  000,  with  power  to  increase 
the  number  60,000  more  if  necessary. — The  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  tbe  London  Times  says  that  in  addition  to 
the  five  great  powers,  Sardinia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Portugal 
Naples  and  Rome  will  be  represented  in  the  European 
Congress. — It  is  reported  that  tbe  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  proceed  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Poland,  there 
to  meet  the  Emperor  of  Russia. — Mr.  Ward,  the  Ameri- 
can minister,  was  courteously  received  at  Pekiu. 

A  Police  Case. 

A  very  curious  police  case  is  reported  in  the  London 
papers — an  altercation  between  two  gentlemen  of  fortune, 
one  of  them  tbe  Marquis  of  Heath,  the  other  a  colonel 
in  the  army,  named  Graham.  The  colonel  had  agreed  to 
take  the  marquis's  house.  Queen's  Gardens,  Bayswater, 
and  possession  was  to  be  given  on  a  certain  day.  In  the 
meantime,  the  colonel  sent  some  furniture,  which  was 
placed  in  tbe  dining  room,  and  the  key  kept  by  the  mar- 
quis. Mrs.  Graham,  it  seems,  called  at  the  house,  and 
was  not  treated  as  she  expected,  which  so  exasperated  her 
husband  that  tbe  next  time  be  met  tbe  marquis  he  asked 
him  if  he  considered  himself  a  gentleman.  The  marquis 
pleaded  nge  for  not  kuockiog  down  bis  questioner — he  is 
between  seventy  and  eighty — but  he  retorted  by  some 
sharp  words,  and  ao  appeal  was  made  to  the  Marylebone 
magistrate,  Mr.  Lewis,  who  fined  Colonel  Graham  40s.,  or 
a  week's  imprisonment  in  the  House  of  Correction,  for 
using  language  calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

The  American  Envoy  in  Pekin. 

The  Independence  Beige  states  that  according  to  the 
last  news  received  overland  in  Russia  from  Pekin,  the 
minister  of  tbe  United  States  was  in  that  capital,  where 
he  was  not  allowed  to  communicate  with  any  external 
quarters.  The  first  preliminary  ceremonials  to  his  ad- 
mission were  not  yet  got  through.  His  despatches  and 
credentials  had  been  deposited  at  the  entrance  to  the  im- 
perial palace,  in  tbe  Temple  of  the  Sun,  where  they  must 
remain  forty  days  to  be  purified.  It  is  only  on  the  expi- 
ration of  that  time  that  they  will  be  laid  before  the  chief 
of  the  impfrial  cabinet,  who  will  confer  with  his  col- 
leagues on  their  contents,  and  will  bring  them,  if  there 
appears  reason  for  doing  so,  to  the  koowledge  of  the 
emperor. 

Domestic  Tragedy. 

Liverpool  has  been  the  scone  of  a  frightful  tragedy. 
Two  unhappy  wretches,  husband  and  wife,  named  Trot- 
ter, had  been  indulging  io  excessive  drinking,  and  on 
their  return  homo  a  violent  quarrel  took  place.  Trotter 
threatened  to  murder  his  wife,  and  drew  a  knife  to  con- 
vince her  that  he  meant  seriously  to  carry  his  threat 
into  execution.  The  woman,  however,  had  a  knife  con- 
cealed upon  ber  person,  and  in  an  instant  the  weapon 
was  sheathed  in  her  husband's  chest.  The  man  was  at 
once  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  but  he  expired  a  few  hours 
afterwards.    The  woman  ia  in  custody. 

Ihe  French  Tenor. 

Poor,  maimed  Roger,  the  French  tenor,  it  is  affirmed, 
intends  to  continue  his  operatic  career  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of  his  arm.  An  ingenious  manufacturer  has  supplied 
him  with  an  artificial  wrist  and  baud,  which  are  pro- 
nounced marvellously  "natural."  The  government, 
thinking  he  might  be  glad  of  a  dignified  retirement, 
lately  offered  him  the  post  of  inspector  of  singing  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  but  the  offer  was  respectfully  declined. 

Garibaldi. 

General  Garibaldi  has  written  to  the  mayor  of  Cremona, 
requesting  him  to  announce  that  he  has  caused  a  sub- 
scription to  be  opened  for  one  million  of  francs  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  muskets.  The  general 
himself  has  headed  the  subscription  with  5000  francs; 
and  Marquii  Trecei,  bis  adjutaut,  has  subscribed  5000 
francs. 

Vestvali. 

A  French  paper  says  that  Vestvali  has  pleased  the 
Parisians  more  by  her  personal  appearance  than  by  any 
marked  excellence  of  voice.  She  has,  nevertheless,  the 
journalist  writes,  her  devoted  "amateurs,"  and  has 
secured  a  long  and  lucrative  engagement  at  the  Grand 
Opera. 

The  Moors  and  French. 

The  Moors  have  already  placed  considerable  forces  en 
echelon,  along  the  French  frontiers.  As  yet  they  have 
remained  on  the  defensive,  but  it  is  strongly  suspected 
by  the  French  generals  that  they  will  shortly  depart 
rom  that  system. 


Mazzini. 

A  letter  by  Mazzini.  addressed  to  Victor  Emmanuel, 
privately  printed,  hut  freely  circulating  at  Florence, 
bears  date  tbe  16th  of  September,  and  seems  to  confirm 
the  rumor  that  Mazzini  was  there  at  some  time  or  other. 
In  this  letter  Mazzini  emboldens  the  King  of  Sardinia  to 
seize  on  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  make  it  one  kingdom 
from  the  Alps  to  tbe  sea;  bidding  defiance  to  France, 
Austria,  and  as  many  European  powers  as  might  dare  to 
say  aught  against  it.  He  promises  the  king  the  support 
of  "  us  "  all— that  is,  of  the  whole  of  his  own  republicaa 
party,  though  for  himself  be  expresses  his  readiness  to 
go  back  into  the  land  of  exile,  being  too  far  committed 
to  his  party,  and  too  strongly  wedded  to  his  democratic 
convictions,  to  live  under  the  sceptre  of  even  the  most 
liberal  and  national  king. 

Frontiers  of  Morocco. 

It  appears  chat  the  French  troops  concentrated  on  the 
frontiers  of  Morocco  now  amount  to  20,000  men.  Tbey 
will  be  commanded  by  General  de  Martimprey  in  person. 
It  is  added  that  the  object  of  the  French  expedition  is 
the  capture  of  Ouchda.  Ouchda  is  a  town  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Fez,  situate  between  Malouia  and  the  river  Isly, 
at  five  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  Algeria.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  cattle-market  This  little  town,  or  rather 
Tillage,  of  about  600  inhabitants,  is  the  point  of  meet- 
ing of  all  the  pillaging  tribes  who  infest  the  French 
frontiers. 

Schamyl. 

A  telegram  in  tbe  Nord  says :  "  Schamyl  and  his  eon 
were  presented  to  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  Tchougnniey 
on  the  27th  of  September.  Tbe  emir  was  much  moved 
by  the  great  kindness  of  the  emperor.  After  assisting  at 
a  military  review,  he  returned  on  the  2Sth  to  the  Kharkov 
to  be  present  at  a  ball  given  in  his  honor." 

Death  in  the  Vat. 

Mention  was  lately  made  of  the  death  of  a  man  at 
Anse.  not  fir  from  Bordeaux,  owing  to  the  noxious  gas 
arising  from  grapes  io  fermentation.  At  two  other 
places,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  Sousans  and  St. 
Julien,  three  men  have  similarly,  within  a  short  time, 
lost  their  lives, 

A  Savage  Hyena, 

A  hyena  which  was  exhibited  at  Warsaw,  Poland,  late- 
ly managed  to  escape,  and  killed  about  twenty  persons. 
It  was  not  until  it  had  held  entire  supremacy  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  six  days  that  the  animal  was 
finally  overcome  by  the  poor  rustics. 

Police  Library. 

The  police  of  France  have  a  library  of  nearly  five 
hundred  volumes,  which  contains  an  alphabetical  index 
of  all  the  great  rogues  in  that  country  for  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  French  Imperial  Guard. 

Napoleon  III.  is  raising  up  La  Garde  Imperiale  to 
600,000  men. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Harvest  of  Love.  By  Minnie  S.  Davis,  author  of 
"Marion  Lester."  Boston:  A.Tompkins,  3S  and  40 
Cornhill. 

This  story  is  earnest  and  womanly  in  its  tone,  with  a 
moral  whose  tender  significance  pervades  the  entire  work, 
giving  us  pleasant  assurance  that  the  kindly,  loviug 
spirit  of  thu  book  is  also  the  real  spirit  and  inspiration  of 
the  author.  It  is  a  pleasing  and  profitable  book  for  tbe 
fireside  circle,  and  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Sabbath 
school  library. 

The  Pet  of  tub  Settlement.  A  Story  of  Prairie  Lsnd. 
By  the  author  of  "  Home  Life."  Boston:  A.  Tomp- 
kins, 38  and  40  Cornhill. 

In  commendation  of  this  captivating  story  of  western 
life,  we  need  only  mention  that  it  is  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  our  esteemed  contributor,  Mrs.  C  A.  Soule.  The 
pleasure  and  interest  connected  with  its  perusal  is  en- 
hanced by  tbe  knowledge  that  much  of  its  graphic  detail 
is  lrom  the  actual  experience  of  the  author's  daily  life. 
The  book  is  bound  iu  a  neat  and  attractive  form,  uuiform 
with  "  The  Harvest  of  Love,"  and,  together  with  this, 
constitutes  part  ot  a  very  pleasant  and  valuable  series, 
published  by  Mr.  Tompkins,  called  the  "  Home  Circle 
Library." 

A  History  of  the  Whig  Party.  By  B  McKixley  Orms- 
by.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co.  1  vol.  12mo. 
We  advise  all  persons  interested  in  politics  to  read  at- 
tentively tbe  "  History  of  the  Whig  Party  ;"  not  because 
it  is  the  history  of  the  whig  party,  nor  even  (as  it  reully 
is)  a  history  cf  all  the  principal  parties  that  hate  ever 
existed  in  the  United  States,  but  because,  as  a  book,  sta- 
tistical, historical,  legical,  philosophical,  and  in  all  re- 
spects valuable,  it  deserves  to  be  read.  Talent,  research 
and  labor  have  been  liberally  expended  upon  the  work. 
A  sufficient  guaranty  of  its  worth  exists  in  the  publish- 
ers' names,  aud  we  trust  it  will  be  universally  read. 

Parlor  Theatricals:  or,  .Winter  Evenings'  Entertain- 
ment. Kew  York:  Dix  &  Fitzgerald.  18mo.  pp.  171. 
A  very  clever  book,  full  of  Acting  ProverbB,  Acting 
Charades,  Musical  Burlesques,  Tableaux,  Vivants,  etc., 
furniiog  an  cxhaustless  supply  of  amusement  for  little 
parties  and  family  gatherings.  For  sale  by  G.  W.  Oot- 
trtll,  36  Cornhill,  Boston. 

The  Sea  of  Ice:  or,  The  Arctic  Adventurers.  By  Percy 
B.  St.  John.  Boston:  Mayhew  &  Baker.  18mo. 
pp.  243.     1859. 

This  very  clever  story  has  much  of  the  fascination  that 
renders  "  Kobinson  Crusoe  "  the  delight  of  millions.  It 
is  exceedingly  well  done,  and  the  scenes  described,  those 
vi.-ited  by  Parry  and  Franklin,  are  drawn  with  fidelity  to 
nature.  The  work  U  beautifully  illustrated,  and  one  we 
can  heartily  recommend. 

The  Corner  Cupboard.    Illustrated  by  1000  Engravings. 

By    the   author  of   "  Enquire    Within."    New   York: 

Dick  &  Fitzgerald. 

An  excellent  compilation,  embracing  a  multitude  of 
"  things  not  generally  known,"  "  things  that  ought  to 
be  known,"  aud  "things  worth  knowing,"  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  indexed  so  that  the  reader  cau  find 
whatever  he  wants  instantly.  For  sale  by  G.  W.  Cot- 
trell.  3o  Cornhill. 

Lizzie  Glens,  or,  The  Trials  of  a  Seamstress.    By  T.  S. 

Arthur.    Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peteroon  &  Bros. 

Mr.  Arthur  is  always  successful  io  his  delineation  of 
domestic  scenes  and  the  struggles  aud  trials  of  humble 
life.  He  always  awakens  interest  because  he  deals  with 
tbe  world  around  us  and  with  vicissitudes  that  are  or 
may  be  common  to  all  of  us.  The  present  story  is  one  of 
bis  best.  For  sale  by  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown,  110 
Washington  Street 
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M.  u.  lUl.LOil,  Ptihlithar anti  Proprietor, 

No.  'Si  Winter  Street.  

S AXE'S    NEW    VOI4IME. 


TICKNOR  &  FIELDS 

IIWK  NOW  HKADY 

Tin*  jiionuv  iiii\«, 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
BY  JOHN   G.  SAKE. 

Willi  :«  New  Portrait  on  Sleel. 

Oiu1  vohnno,  Nino 7G  cunts. 

For  »ult>  by  all  Bthriuellan,  or  nmll«d  by  the  PuljlUherfl 
on  novlptof  prlui 

AiHIAUi;  1'Olt  GREAT  UARKAIXS. 

THE  CHOICEST  STOCK  OP 

English  mill  American  Rooks 

over  offered  In  tills  city,  must  be  reduced,  and  Is  now 
offered  for  a  few  days  * 

AT      COST. 

This  otters  a  rare  opportunity  to  all  to  replenish  their 
libraries,  or  lay  the  foundation  for  one. 

All  arc  Invited  to  call  and  examine  tbo  stock. 

A.    K.    LOBJNC, 

No.   i:(  Winter  Street. 

tADD,  WEBSTER  &  Co. 

FAMILY 
SEWING    MACHINES. 

MESSR3.  LADD,  WEBSTER  8c  Co.,  invite  attention 
to  their  li  Premium  u  Family  Sewing  Machines,  as 
being  the  best  in  point  of  strength,  durability,  and  per- 
fection of  stitch  of  any  now  offered  to  the  public.  Since 
the  first  ot  September,  1859,  they  have  obtained  the 

FIRST  PREMIUM  OVER  ALL  OTIIERS 

At  every  fair  where  their  machines  have  been  on  exhibi- 
tion, among  which  may  be  mentioned 

THE  STATE  FAIRS  OF 

NEW  YORK ol  Albany. 

PENNSYLVANIA at  Philadelphia. 

MARYLAND al  Baltimore. 

KEN  TUCKY at  Louisville. 

ALiBAMA at  Mobile. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE at  New  York  City. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  FAIR al  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

ALLEGHANY  COUNTY  PAIR at  Pittsburg,  Fa. 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  FAIR at  Carlisle,  Fa. 

LUZERNE  COUNTY  PAIR at   Wilkesbarre,  Fa. 

LYCOMINO  COUNTY  FAIR at  Williantsport,  Fa. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY  FAIR at  Lrxingltm,  Ky. 

BOURBON  COUNTY  FAIR at  Paris,  Ky. 

SEABOARD  A8RICULTURAL  PAIR al  Norfolk,  Va. 

SALESROOMS. 

17  Siiniuici*  Street SSo.iton. 

(Opposite  Trinity  Church) 

500  Broadway New  York. 

(Nearly  opposite  St.  Nicholas  Hotel) 

830  Chestnut  Street Philadelphia. 

~0'£  Baltimore  Street Baltimore. 

PIANOS  AND  MELODEONS 
TO    LET. 


rj"iHE  subscribers  would  call  the  attention  of  the  pub- 
J-    lie  to  thtir  large  stock  of 

PIANO  FORTES,   DIEIiOjDEONS, 

BRASS  and  other  MDSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  which 
they  have  to  let  at  prices  varying  from  £3  to  Slo  per 
quarter,  comprising  instruments  of  the  best  makers  and 
various  styles. 

The  large  number  of  instruments  from  which  a  selec- 
tion- can  be  made  renders  a  visit  to  our  establishment 
desirable  to  those  who  would  hire  or  purchase. 

RUSSELL    &     TOLMAN, 

291  Washington   Street,  Boston, 

Music  Publishers  and  Dealers,  Importers  of  Musical  In- 
struments of  every  description.  Sole  Agents  in  the  New 
Eogland  States  for  G.  A  PRINCE  &  CO.'S  celebrated 
MEL0DE0N3  and  ORGAN  HARMONIUMS. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     K  A  K  E  R    &    Co.'s 

American,  French,  Hom(eopathic,and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated. as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages. 

For  more  than  three-fourtfts  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C    Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant.  Philadelphia :  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore ; 

Kennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  RAKER  &  Co., 

septal   tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 


OOOOAINE, 

r  i.  o  at  a  n  E  5, , 
K  A  li  B,  D  S  T  «t>  N  , 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASII, 
BURNETT'S   FLAVORING  EXTRACTS, 

Jonas  Whitcomb's  Asthma  Komody. 

JOSKI'll  lUiltXUIT  &  I'd,  PROPRIETORS, 
BOSTON. 

JONAS    WHITCOMB'S 

REMEDY  FOR 

ASTHMA 

Is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  suffer  from  this  dis- 
tressing complaint. 

The  lato  JONAS  WHTTCOMB,  of  Boston,  visited  Eu- 
rope a  few  years  since  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
was  much  impaired  by  frequent  attacks  of 

SPASMODIC  asthma. 

While  in  Germany  an  eminent  physician  became  inter- 
ested in  his  case  and  promised  him  relief.  He  followed 
the  treatment  ordered,  and  to  bis  surprise  and  joy  his 
asthma  almost  entirely  disappeared.  He  procured  the 
receipt  which  had  accomplished  somuch  for  him,  brought 
it  with  him  to  this  country,  and  it  became  the  property 
of  the  present  proprietors. 

It  contains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  properties  what- 
ever, and  an  infant  may  take  it  with  perfect  safety. 

Letter  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Ncwburyport^  Mass. 


ASTHMA ! 
Asthma! 


S 


HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  fri  one  week. 


Newburyport,  Feb.  25. 1856. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co., — It  is  now  nearly  twelve 
months  since  I  received  the  first  bottle  of  your  valuable 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  Asthma. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  my  relief  from  one  of  the  most 
aggravating,  most  distressiog,  and  most  unrelenting  dis- 
orders that  ever  afflicted  a  human  bciog,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted wholly  to  this  Remedy.  For  thirteen  years  1  suf- 
fered with  the  astbma,  and  it  grew  upon  me  in  severity, 
until  in  1853  and  1854  I  was  obliged,  for  months  together, 
to  sleep  in  my  chair;  and  the  least  active  exercise  would 
bring  on  a  paroxysm  oftentimes  so  severe  that  I  could 
not  move  an  inch  for  hours. 

From  the  time  I  took  the  first  dose  of  your  "  Remedy  " 
to  the  present  hour,  I  have  not  had  a  bad  attack,  and 
now  my  system  is  so  free  from  it,  that  the  most  active 
exercise  and  exposure  seldom  has  any  other  effect  than 
to  slightly  restrict  the  lungs.  Your  medicine  soon  dis- 
pels tbat  sensation,  and  I  can  safely  claim  a  general  re- 
lease from  the  tormentor.  Please  accept  my  gratitude 
for  the  great  blessing,  and  believe  me, 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  BRAGDON. 


Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists.     One  Dollar  per  Bottle. 


Bnrncll'M  Cocoainc. 
Burnett's  Cocoainc. 
Burnett's  Cocoainc 

Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common 
now-a-days,  may  be  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Burnett's  Cacoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  hair  was  coming  out  in  haudsful,  and  has 
never  failed  to  arrest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled 
as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will  ren- 
der it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  tc  Co.,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  by  dealers  generally  at  50  cts.  a  bottle.     novl2  2w 

DR.  TOM'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHERRY. 

THIS  invaluable  remedy  is  known  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  leliable 
one  extant  for  the  speedy  relief  and  certain  cure  of  every 
form  of 

PUluMONABY  COMPLAINT, 

Such  as  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
TnROAT,  Quinsy,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Influenza, 
not  excepting  even  Consumption. 

From  the  Nashua  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1S59. 
A  Remedy  that  is  a  Remedy  — The  season  is  fast  ap- 
"proaching  when  all  of  us  will  be  liable  to,  and  most  of 
us  affected  by,  some  form  of  cough,  cold,  or  other  pul- 
monary complaint.  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten 
themselves  on  the  throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim 
immediate  attention,  as  neglect  of  the  slightest  cough 
often  lead-j  to  fatal  results.  The  remedy  for  all  these 
troubles  is  found  in  Dr.  Wistur's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  truly  a  balsam  with  "healing  on  its  wings."  The 
confidence  in  it  is  general  and  universal,  and  there  is  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  within  our  knowledge  which  has 
gained  so  many  friends  by  virtue  of  experience  of  its 
healing  merits,  as  this  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The  genuine  Balsam  is  prepared  only  by  SETn  W. 
FOWLE  &  Co..  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Dealers  evertwhere. 

JAUNDICE. 

THIS  yellow  coloration  of  the  skin  is  characteristic  of 
an  increased  secretion  of  liile,  or  of  its  passage  into 
the  blood,  in  consequence  of  some  obstruction  in  the  cir- 
culation of  the  liver.  Being  Itself  but  a  symptom,  the 
cause  must  be  attacked  in  the  central  diseased  organ ; 
and  ample  experience  proves  that  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP 
acts  in  a  wonderful  manner  in  stimulating  the  liver  to 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duty. 
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NEW    EDITION 

OP   TUB 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  HOSEA  BALLOU. 

WRITTEN   BY   ni3   YOUNGEST    SON, 

IHATI7RIIV    M  .    R  A  JL.  IT,  O  U  . 

THE  steady  demand  which  this  valuable  work  has  met 
with,  from  the  first  week  of  its  publication,  speaks 
more  for  its  intrinsic  merit  than  any  review  could  do. 
It  is  a  worthy  monument,  reared  by  a  filial  hand,  to  the 
memory  of  one  whom  a  whole  denomination  delighted  to 
honor.  The  Biography  commences  with  the  boyhood  of 
the  subject,  and  brings  him  step  by  step,  and  year  by 
year,  to  the  close  of  bis  long  and  useful  life.  The  labors 
of  faith,  of  mental  culture,  of  physical  endurance,  and 
of  public  application,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  notices  of  the  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
with  which  it  has  been  received  by  good  judges  : 

"  Mr.  Maturin  M.  Ballou  has  discharged  his  filial  task 
in  a  most  able  and  acceptable  manner;  with  unaffected 
candor,  and  no  disposition  to  magnify  his  mission.'' — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

"  The  writer  has  aimed  to  let  his  father  become,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  own  biographer;  and  wherever  the  patri- 
arch himself  speaks,  there  is  wonderful  consistency,  in 
the  modesty,  humility,  and  plainness  of  expression." — 
Lailies'  Repository,  Boston. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  that  the  work  Is  writ- 
ten by  one  who  knew  the  subject  of  it  at  home." — Rev. 
0.  A.  Skinner. 

"  The  author  has  so  admirably  performed  his  work,  as 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

"It  is  from  the  pen  of  Maturin  M.  Ballon,  editor  of 
Ballou 'a  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  fine  taste  and  great  dis- 
crimination."— Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Few  writers  have  better  understood  the  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
— Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"  Tbe  style  of  the  author  Is  smooth,  cultivated,  und 
finished;  no  straining  alter  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New   York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

"  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded." — Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Bnllou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  sterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man." — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  tbat  eloquence 
which  characterized  l  the  old  man  eloquent,1  the  elo- 
quence of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling.'- — Rev    C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

"  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  bis  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject." — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  add  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  be  appeared  to  us 
in  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No  33  Cornhill,  Boston. 

TEsc  Musical  Mirror. 

ANEW  Volume  of  Instructions  in  Vocal  Music  for 
Schools  and  Classes.     By  Sireno  B.  Phipps.    Price, 
fifty  cents. 
Published  by  OlilVEB  DBTSON  &  Co., 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

WORTH  THINKING  OF.— Many  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  have  quite  a  collection  of  maga- 
zines, sheet  music,  pamphlets,  and  the  like,  lying  about 
their  rooms  in  the  most  unavailable  form.  Now  to  dou- 
ble their  value,  to  preserve  tbem,  and  to  make  them  con- 
venient for  use  and  ornamental  to  your  apartments,  you 
have  only  to  place  them  together,  send  to  our  office  by 
express,  or  hand  them  in  personally,  and  they  will  be 
bound  up  in  any  desired  style,  at  the  lowest  rates,  and 
returned  to  you  in  one  week.  A  valuable  collection  of 
books  is  accumulated  in  a  little  while  by  this  means,  at 
an  extremely  trilling  cost. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher 
No.  22  Winter  Street. 

BEAD1SR — If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
.  take  an  agency.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars. 

eot12  8w  S.  M.  MYB.ICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

rpHE  FLAG  OF  OUIt  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
JL  miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  tbe  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the'  topics  of  tbe  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  hi les,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  aud  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  $>-  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  foor  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston  t  Mass. 


AUTUMN  AiM)  WINTER  FASHIONS 

FOR 

GENTLEMEN. 

We  have  goods  particularly  designed  for  the 

Iuvcrnow  Cape    Coal,  Cnpc    Murlout,  and 

Box.  Overcoat. 

ALSO  — CASTOR    BEAVERS,    KANE,    ESQUIMAUX, 
AND  PETERSBURG  COATINGS. 

Beautiful    Goods,    made    ESPECIALLY  for  Matched 

Pants,  and    Vests,  and  Entire  Suits. 

Extra  Superfine  Black  doori*,  for  Dress  Suit*,  and 

a  great  variety  of  Novelties,  very  stylish  for  street  wear.  . 

SUPERB   PATTERNS   OP 

BRESSIrVG-GOWN  GOODS. 

Our  garments  will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  prices 
at  which  choice  goods  can  be  afforded. 

JACOBS    &    DEANE, 

MERCHANT  TAILORS, 

NO.  21  COURT  STREET.         oct29  4w 

A  CURIOSITY 

FOB   EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  upOD  every  conceivable  sub- 
ect  of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  aod  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  KEAL   NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PEE  COPY  ! 

KIT*  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty  five  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED   BY 
JOMJV  J.  DYEB  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

NEW  COOK.ING  RArVGJG. 

IF  those  requiring  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Double  Oven  Range,  patented  January.  1859,  they 
will  see  such  important  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulatiog  flues  around  the  oven  (causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  the  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  use  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Raoge  as  it  does  this.  A  variety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtained  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  Man t field,  Mass.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Furnaces,  now  in  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  tbe  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  heating  and  ventilating  buildings  in  this 
country.  octlS  8w        .     GARDNER  CHILSON. 

J©MJ^T§©M5§    IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    HACHUE. 

ryUIE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  In  search 
I.    '.'!"  a  Superior  JMachinc  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  machine   fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CUSHMAN,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  i:5  Treinont  Row,  BoMon. 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vieuua.     Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

In  Cases, 

FRENCH  "WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  largo  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 
MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING   DONE  AT   SHOUT   NOTICE. 

I*\    BKOW1Y,  Apothecary, 

tf       G8  Washington,  corner  State  St  ,  Boston      oct!5 
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A  RICH  BANKER'S  HOUSE  AT  ADJIMIR* 

Among  the  cities  of  India,  whose  origin  is  lost 
in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  Adjimir,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Benares,  holds  a  prominent  place.  Built  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  and  fertile  plain,  and  on  the 
hanks  of  a  beautiful  lake,  it  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  rich  and  powerful  state,  and  all 
seemed  to  conspire  to  enhance  its  prosperity  and 
grandeur.  Even  now,  though  the  province  of 
which  it  is  the  chief  city  has  fallen  into  dissolu- 
tion and  decay,  Adjimir  yet  retains  numerous 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendor.  The  "  House  of 
a  Rich  Banker,"  which  we  this  week  engrave,  is 
a  curious  specimen  of  the  by-gone  magnificence 
of  Adjimir.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
imposing  combination  of  richness  and  elegance 
than  is  found  in  the  facade  and  its  ornaments. 
The  banker's  house  appears  to  have  been  built 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  but  on 
a  model  of  a  far  remoter  date.  The  construction 
is  in  that  strange  Oriental  composite  style,  the 
bizarre  yet  graceful  mixture  of 
the  Hindoo  with  the  Arabic 
architectural  manner  which  pre- 
vails throughout  Bengal.  Thus 
the  oriel  windows,  the  crene- 
lated ogives,  the  trellised  and 
arabesqued  panel-work,  belong 
essentially  to  Arabic  art,  while 
the  pagoda-like  roofs  Tvhich  sur- 
mount the  different  Btories  are 
purely  Hindoo  or  rather  Bhud- 
dist ;  for  architecture  and  relig- 
ion are  found  in  intimate  alli- 
ance in  Paganism  as  in  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  the  curved  and 
projecting  roofs  find  their  apoth- 
eosis in  the  bell-decora  ted  many- 
storied  pagodas  of  China.  The 
separate  roofs,  or  rather  bulks,  of 
the  mansion  whose  exterior  we 
are  endeavoring  to  describe,  are 
the  resort  of  the  sacred  pigeons, 
vast  numbers  of  which  interest- 
ing birds  scatter  their  varied 
plumage  over  the  housetops  and 
streets  of  Adjimir,  and  are 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  veneration  by  the  public. 
Thousands  of  pigeons  are  to  be 
found  in  all  the  towns  of  the 
Rajpootana,  imparting  to  them 
a  most  remarkable  and  charac- 
teristic appearance,  and  every- 
where the  birds  are  treated  with 
the  same  superstitious  respect. 
It  is  difficult,  without  inquiry, 
to  discover  the  germ  whence 
sprang  among  the  Brahmins, 
the  Mahometans,  or  the  Bhud- 
dists  of  India  the  tradition  which 
has  placed  under  the  ajgis  of  re- 
ligion the  pretty  birds  which  wo 
utilitarians  of  the  West  were 
in  the  habit,  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  electric  telegraphs, 
of  employing  as  message  car- 
riers ;  which  we  are  unsenti- 
mental enough  to  eat  and  infin- 
itely relish,  stewed  ;  and  which 
we  esteem  as  most  succulent 
dainties  when  baked  in  a  pie 
dish  with  half  a  pound  of  juicy 
steak  beneath,  some  hard  boiled 
eggs  between,  a  dozen  native 
oysters  on  tho  top,  and  a  flaky 
crust  surmounting  all ;  which 
we  are  idle  enough  to  breed  with 
reference  to  some  silly  phase  of 
the  "fancy,"  and  cruel  enough 
to  shoot  at  with  guns  from 
"traps."  Pigeons  are  equally 
sacred  among  the  Russians. 
They  are  terrible  annoyances  to 
the  rapid  droschky  drivers  of 
St.  Petersburgh  and  Mofcow, 
flying  as  they  do  with  jaunty  in- 
difference between  the  let's  of 
of  the  skittish  horses.  Their 
great  resort  in  the  capital  is  the 
roof  of  the  Kesan  Church,  where 
they  literally  swarm.  In  the 
provincial  towns  th^y  are  as  nu-  tE!JTTIiV 
merous  ;  and  an  orthodox  Rus-  fI'H|)[|||I| 
sian  would  as  soon  think  of  eat-  TDPIIilfl 
ing  a  pigeon,  as  an  English  ag- 
riculturist would  dream  of  kill- 
ing a  robin-red-breast ;  but  the 
semi-hothouse  civilization  of  St. 
Petersburghaffbrds  some  ground 
for  dark  rumors  that  we  have 
heard  to  the  effect  that  compote 
de  piyfons  is  a  dish  not  wholly 
unknown  at  Dominique's  restau- 
rant on  theNevski.  Itis  along 
flight  even  for  a  carrier  pigeon  from  the  Nova 
and  the  Neva  to  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna;  yet 
there  are  stranger  flights,  stranger  antitheses  of 
time,  and  space,  and  style,  and  manner,  to  he 
found  in  this  same  Empire  of  Ind.  The  mansion 
of  the  Hindoo  Shroff,  with  its  arabesques,  its 
gilded  Unices,  its  strange  grotesque  ornaments, 
its  multi-colored  cornices,  its  striped  verandahs, 
its  shady  courtyards,  with  tesselatcd  pavements 
and  purling  fountains  in  the  midst,  its  cool  dark 
rooms,  where  on  rich  carpets  or  sweet-smelling 
mats,  the  dark-eyed  beauties,  of  the  zenana  sit 
puffing  the  fragrant  herb  to  the  music  of  the 
hookahs'  buhbling  sound,  their  plump  dusky 
forms  shrouded  in  airy  muslins,  their  little  bare 
feet  peeping  from  jewelled  bangles ;  the  lazy, 
splendid,  effeminate  Oriental  house,  with  its  hosts 
of  white-clad  servants,  its  elephants  at  the  gate, 
and  its  huge  savage  vegetation  growing  around, 
may  have  for  its  very  next  neighbor,  a  white- 
washed barrack — where  her  majesty's  fighting 
33d  are  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  pipe-clay. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  STUDY* 

Is  a  question  which  is  frequently  proposed  to 
us  by  young  men  who  are  sensible  of  their  defi- 
ciencies in  education.  The  most  of  those  who 
propound  this  interrogatory  require  a  practical 
answer.  Their  everyday  life  suggests  innumer- 
able questions  which  in  the  case  of  their  co-ap- 
prentices or  in  that  of  young  men  in  their  walk 
of  life,  appear  to  be  solved  with  more  readiness 
and  skill  than  they  are  able  to  bring  to  bear. 
They  desire  to  be  guided  to  as  short  and  direct  a 
path  as  possible,  which  can  enable  them  to  make 
their  way  through  the  difficulties  which  beset 
them. 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  the  interrogatory 
which  we  have  placed  as  the  caption  of  this  arti- 
cle, let  us  premise  that  in  this  age  of  books  there 
is  too  much  dissipation  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  reading  and  study — we  mean  that  too 
many  people,  and  especially  the  young,  resort  to 
books  as  mere  matters  of  amusement,  intending 


latter  can  be  remedied  by  the  physician,  if  he  can 
but  moderate  the  appetite  of  the  patient  and  con- 
fine him  to  digestible  food,  but  the  former  is  sel- 
dom or  never  cured.  The  difficulty  in  the  case 
is,  that  those  who  read  many  things  suppose  that 
thereby  they  acquire  learning,  whereas  the  abor- 
tive attempts  they  make  to  apply  what  they  have 
acquired,  in  their  everyday  life,  demonstrate  to 
every  observer,  and  ought  to  prove  to  themselves, 
that  they  have  been  pursuing  a  course  of  indi- 
gestible reading. 

Asking  those  who  make  the  interrogatory  with 
which  we  commenced,  to  correct  the  disease 
which  we  have  noticed,  if  they  are  subject  thereto, 
we  proceed  to  reply  to  the  interrogatory — what 
shall  I  study?  First,  those  branches  which  are 
immediately  connected  with  the  pursuits  of  your 
business  life.  If  you  are  a  mechanic  do  not  neg- 
lect the  mathematical  branches  which  enter  into 
your  avocation,  and  further  cultivate  your  taste 
by  hard  study  of  the  beautiful  as  represented  by 


not  merely  read,  the  best  authors  upon  these  sub- 
jects. We  would  give  you  a  list  of  them,  but 
any  educated  friend  in  the  profession  you  have 
chosen,  can  refer  you  to  such  as  your  present  ad- 
vance would  make  profitable  for  you. 

Assuming  that  you  have  not  neglected  the 
branches  which  we  have  thus  far  recommended, 
we  then  advise  an  acquaintance  with  our  general 
and  local  history,  particularly  with  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country.  Not  that  these  are  essen- 
tial to  the  industrial  avocation  you  have  entered, 
but  they  are  essential  to  your  wellbeing  in  life 
and  to  your  reception  and  welcome  in  intelligent 
society.  If,  besides  attending  to  what  wo  have 
suggested,  you  have  a  natural  proclivity  toward 
any  one  of  the  sciences,  cultivate  that,  mindful 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  be  so  absorbed  in  it  as  to 
interfere  with  the  business  or  profession  upon 
which  you  depend  for  support.  This  last  con- 
sideration will  guard  you  against  intemperance 
in  reading,  which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  any  other 

species  of  intemperance. — New- 

bury  port  Herald. 
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therewith  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour,  hut  with  node- 
sign  of  cherishing  in  the  memory  the  facts  pre- 
sented, and  without  allowing  their  judgments  to 
act  upon  the  deductions  of  the  author. 

This  process  invariably  enervates  the  mind, 
when  pursued  exclusively,  and  after  awhile  it 
destroys  all  taste  for  acquiring  solid  information, 
and  makes  study  an  impossibility.  It  is  merely 
dissipation  in  letters,  and,  like  all  other  dissipa- 
tion, it  enfeebles  him  or  her  who  is  subject  to  it. 
It  is  not  reading,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
much  less  is  it  study.  That  which  is  perused  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  read  until  it  is  digested, 
and  whoever  crams  himself  with  books,  the  con- 
tents of  which  he  has  not  properly  digested,  is 
very  much  like  the  man  who  overloads  his  stom- 
ach with  a  variety  of  dishes  which  the  stomach 
cannot  dispose  of.  In  the  latter  case  we  may 
say  that  the  individual  becomes  diseased,  and  we 
call  his  diseased  condition  dyspepsia.  This  is 
bad  enough,  but  mental  dyspepsia  is  much  worse, 
and  much  more  common  than  physical.     The 


writers  on  aesthetics.  The  progress  of  the  arts 
demands  of  every  mechanic  who  aspires  to  be 
eminent,  that  he  shall  have  a  quick  and  keen  ap- 
preciation of  form,  size,  and  color,  and  as  to  tho 
last  named,  that  he  shall  be  able  to  recognize  har- 
mony at  once.  Nature,  of  course,  makes  one 
man  more  skilful  than  another  in  all  these  ;  but 
any  one  can  improve  himself  much  more  than  he 
supposes.  One  thing  is  particularly  demanded, 
viz.,  attention,  and,  at  the  outset,  to  the  most 
trivial  things.  When  you  have  established  a 
habit  of  quick  and  comprehensive  observation, 
you  may  to  an  extent  neglect  the  details,  and 
then  only  will  you  know  what  details  can  be 
safely  neglected. 

If  you  are  in  the  mercantile  class,  you  must 
understand  arithmetic  and  book-keeping,  as  well 
as  human  nature,  and  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply.  Tho  branches  of  geography,  political 
economy,  exchanges,  and  the  commercial  sys- 
tems of  the  world  will  necessarily  force  them- 
selves upon  your  attention,  and  you  must  study, 


INDIAN    CORN. 

An  intelligent  article  in  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  discusses  the 
question  of  the  nativity  of  In- 
dian corn,  or  maize,  which  was 
one  of  the  subjects  before  the 
American  Scientific  Association 
at  Springfield.  It  will  be  rec- 
ollected, perhaps,  that  Dr.  J  H. 
Gibbon  read  a  paper  in  which  he 
contended  that  maize  was  not 
solely  a  native  of  America,  but 
was  also  the  product  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  He  contended  that 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  manna  which  is 
said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  Israel- 
ites, was  maize,  which  did  not 
literally  rain  down,  but  which 
was  found  along  the  way.  The 
article  in  the  Gazette  contends 
that  maize  is  a  native  of  Amer- 
ica alone,  and  cites  tho  evidence 
of  Dr  Pickering,  who  says : 
"  Whether  the  maize  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  from  the  East 
or  West,  I  have  met  with  no  ev- 
idence that  the  plant  existed  in 
the  country  prior  to  the  discov- 
ery of  America."  The  writer 
also  cites  the  evidence  of  Liv- 
ingstone and  Barth  in  proof  of 
the  fact  that  maize  was  not  fonnd 
in  Africa,  and  contends  that  it 
was  not  known  in  Europe  until 
1332.  Admitting  that  maize 
might  have  found  its  way  to 
Japan  across  the  Pacific,  tho  ar- 
ticle says  :  "  The  points  may 
be  considered  settled  by  positive 
testimony,  that  maize  is  a  native 
of  America,  and  that  it  is  not  a 
native  of  Europe.  Onr  inquiry, 
therefore,  is  confined  to  Asia 
and  Africa.  Stilt  it  is  impor- 
tant to  observe  that  in  A«ia  and 
Africa  were  the  first  settlements 
of  mankind,  and  of  them  we 
have  by  far  the  earliest  and  most 
authentic  testimonies,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  memorable 
monuments  on  which  is  in- 
scribed much  of  the  domestic 
manners  and  history  of  the  an- 
cients. If  then  the  civilization 
of  Asia  and  Africa  knew  any- 
thing of  Indian  corn,  or  pota- 
toes, or  buckwheat,  or  turkeys, 
is  it  possible  that  no  evidence  of 
them  should  exist  in  those  his- 
tories or  monuments  ?  There- 
fore it  is  that  we  consider  the 
negative  evidence  as  completely 
overwhelming.  Itis  made  con- 
clusive by  being  entirely  exclu- 
sive. Let  us  turn  to  the  Mosaic 
account— the  ruins  of  Nineveh 
and  the  monuments  of  Egypt. 
We  find  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  barley,  and  wheat,  and 
beans,  and  onions,  and  lentils, 
but  where  is  there  any  evidence 
of  maize  or  potatoes'?  Indian 
corn  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  easily  described  plants 
known,  and  yet  all  ancient  hi" 
tory  is  silent  on  its  existence. 
Where  is  the  evidence  %  Wheat 
was  found  amongthe  mummies. 
The  entire  absence  of  any  sort 
of  evidence  is,  to  our  mind,  conclusive. of  the 
question. 

"But  this  is  not  all.  The  early  classic  ages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  had  intelligent  writers  on 
agriculture,  and  Rome  brought  from  Africa  a 
large  portion  of  her  supplies.  Now,  if  Carthage, 
or  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  had  ever  known  or  heard 
of  Indian  corn,  would  these  writers  have  been  to- 
tally silent  on  so  interesting  a  plant  ?  Nor  is  this 
all.  De  Goguet,  a  learned  French  writer  on  the 
origin  of  arts  and  sciences,  has  collected  all  that 
the  ancient  writers  say,  and  all  that  tradition  as- 
serted of  ancient  agriculture,  and  not  one  word 
is  there  about  Indian  corn.  There  is  additional 
significance  given  to  the  fact,  that  wherever  In- 
dian corn  is  introduced,  it  is  an  important  plant. 
It  is  not  a  thing  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  vet  all 
ancient  history  is  silent  in  regard  to  it.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  with  Doctor  Pickering,  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  plan  t 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  America."— Rural 
New  Yorker. 
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THE  PET  SEALS,  AUUARIAL  GARDENS. 

Tho  picture  bolow,  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Waud,  is  a  correct  ropresontation  of  the  two 
mnrblod  seals  which  are  proving  such  a  groat  at- 
traction at  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  Bromfiold 
Street.  Thoso  interesting  creatures  aro  perfectly 
domesticated,  and  socm  quite  at  homo  and  in 
their  element  at  the  exhibition.  Indeed  they 
are,  literally,  in  their  element,  for  a  large  tank  is 
provided  for  them,  one-ha!f  of  which  is  con- 
stantly supplied  with  water,  whilo  tho  other  half 
is  occupied  by  a  platform,  to  and  from  which 
they  ascend  at  will  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane. 
Their  sleek  coats,  large  bright  eyes,  intelligent 
expression  and  cunning  ways,  render  them  espec- 
ial favorites  of  the  ladies  and  children  among  the 
visitors.  They  know  the  attendants  and  exhibit 
great  affection  for  them.  It  is  curious,  about 
feeding  time,  to  see  them  watch  every  motion  of 
the  attendants,  peering  between  the  surrounding 
spectators,  and  uttering  an  occasional  asthmatic 
6nort  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  their  appetites 
are  as  regular  as  clock-work.  "  Ned,"  the 
young  fellow  with  military  proclivities,  Bits 
nearly  erect  upon  his  tail,  and  receiving  a  min- 


iature musket,  supports  arms  with  great  gravity 
and  precision.  Thoy  como  at  tho  call  of  tho  at- 
tendants, and  take  a  bath  at  their  suggestion.  At 
feeding  timo,  thoy  behave  with  tho  discretion  of 
good  children,  each  taking  its  portion  without 
seeking  to  deprive  its  mate  of  its  share.  They 
are  fed  with  "  chunks  "  of  raw  fish,  and  consume 
several  pounds  in  a  day.  Their  motions  out  of 
water  are  ungainly  and  waddling,  yet  they  con- 
trive to  move  with  great  celerity.  In  a  natural 
state  seals  are  rather  formidable  antagonists  to  a 
person  who  tries  to  cut  off  their  retreat  to  tho 
water.  Onr  readers  will  doubtless  call  to  mind 
the  utter  discomfiture  of  Captain  Hector  Mclntyre 
in  his  encounter  with  the  phoca  (described  in  the 
Antiquary),  a  humiliation  aggravated  by  the 
presence  and  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Oldbuck. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  seal,  such  as  the 
common  seal,  the  Elephant  Seal,  so  called  from  its 
long  snout,  which  resembles  the  proboscis  of  the 
elephant  or  the  tapir,  the  Sea  Leopard,  a  spotted 
species,  the  Harp  Seal,  so  called  from  a  sort  of 
lyre  mark  on  its  back,  and  the  Sea  Lion.  The 
Elephant  Seal  is  a  mass  of  fat,  and  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  oil,  the  principal  object  of  the  South 


Pacific  soal  fisheries.  The  common  sea!  is  found 
in  tho  waters  of  both  hemispheres.  Its  average 
length  is  about  four  or  five  fcot,  and  it  frequently 
weighs  224  pounds.  Tho  specimens  at  the 
Aquarial  Gardens  show  how  easily  it  may  bo 
tamed,  and  realize  the  startling  stories  we  havo 
heard  respecting  its  intelligence  and  docility.  A 
young  seal  was  tamed  by  the  guard  of  a  small 
island  in  the  Frith  of  Forth  above  Edinburgh.  It 
seemed  quite  to  consider  itself  one  of  the  party, 
would  accompany  their  boat  across  the  water, 
and  when  the  vessel  was  made  fast,  it  used  to 
take  its  station  inside,  and  watch  until  the  own- 
ers returned.  It  had  the  playful  manners  of  a 
water-dog,  and  would  snatch  a  stick  from  its 
master's  hand  and  dash  into  the  sea  with  it, 
where  it  would  toss  and  tumble  about,  sometimes 
approaching  close  to  the  shore,  and  swimming 
off  again  when  its  master  attempted  to  grasp  the 
stick,  but  it  invariably  brought  back  whatever  it 
had  taken.  It  would  also  bring  fish  out  of  the 
water  and  give  them  to  its  owners.  Edmonston, 
an  English  writer,  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
a  seal  named  Finna,  which  he  kept  for  about  six 
months.     "  "We  had  her  carried  down  daily  in  a 


hund-barrow  to  tho  seaside,  whore  an  old  ex- 
cavation admitting  the  salt  water,  was  abundantly 
roomy  and  deep  for  her  recreation  and  our  •ob- 
servation. After  sporting  and  diving  for  some 
time,  she  would  come  ashore,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly to  understand  the  use  of  the  barrow.  Often 
she  tried  to  waddle  from  the  house  to  tho  water, 
or  from  the  latter  to  her  apartment ;  but  rinding 
this  fatiguing,  and  seeing  preparations  by  her 
chairman,  she  would,  of  her  own  accord,  mount 
her  palanquin  and  thus  be  carried  as  composedly 
as  any  Hindoo  princess."  This  animal  was 
finally  decoyed  away  by  some  wild  seals  and  did 
not  return  again.  Common  hair  seals  are  nu- 
merous along  our  northern  coast,  and  abound  in 
our  own  harbor.  Experienced  gunners  frequently 
shoot  them,  and  though  it  is  difficult  to  get 
within  range  with  ashot-gun,  it  is  easyenoughto 
approach  within  rifle-distance.  When  swimming, 
they  dive  at  the  flash  like  a  dipper-duck,  but  at 
half-tide  they  are  fond  of  lying  on  the  weed  cov- 
ered rocks,  and  may  then  be  readily  approached 
by  the  rifleman.  They  make  a  curious  snorting 
noise,  which  very  much  resembles  tho  bleating 
of  a  calf. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Eallou's  Pictorial.] 

MY  BOYHOOD'S  TRIALS. 

BT    G.    8.    CAMPANA. 

"But  tell  me  about  my  father,  Aunt  Molly. 
Nobody  ever  tells  me  about  my  father." 

"Why,  Mas' Johnnie,  you  knows  very  well 
he  done  died,  long  ago,  afore  you  done  put  on 
your  fust  breeches." 

"I  know  that;  but  he  lived  before  he  died, 
didn't  he?  And  if  he  did,  there  must  be  some- 
thing or  other  to  tell  about  him." 

"De  Lord  hab  mercy  on  us — what  aonpatient 
chile !  Shore  and  sartain,  he  done  lib'd  afore  he 
died,  Mas'  Johnnie •  but  dar  aint  no  great 
things  to  tell,  no  how.  Marster  was  a  bery  good 
man  to  his  people,  and  guv  us  plenty  to  eat  and 
to  wear.  And  Sister  Vi'let,  what  was  your 
mammy  (nurse),  he  done  built  de  white  cabin 
'sprcssly  for  her  and  'Sephus.  But,  when  you 
was  a  teeny  weeny  little  bit  of  a  baby,  he  done 
fout  de  jewel,  you  know,  wid  Mas'  Billy  Wal- 
dron,  what  was  my  ole  Cater's  master,  in  dera 
days." 

"  But  what  was  the  duel  about,  Aunt  Molly  ? 
Ma  never  will  tell  me  anything  about  it,  and 
everybody  else  says  they  don't  know." 

"  Well,  Mas'  Johnnie,  'deed  I  never  knowed 
myself,  rightly,  what  it  was  about.  But  you 
musn't  pester  your  ma  'bout  it." 

"And  don't  Grandaddy  Cato  know?" 

"  Well,  chile,  I  s'pose  Cater  docs  know  more'n 
anybody  else.  But  I  wouldn't  ax  him  about  it, 
ef  I  was  you.  It's  a  thing  he  doesn't  like  to 
talk  about,  no  how.  You  see,  honey,  Mas'  Billy 
Waldron  he  wanted  to  marry  your  ma  mighty 
bad,  but  she  wouldn't  have  him,  and  when  she 
tuck  up  wid  your  pa,  dat  made  Mas'  Billy  mad, 
and  him  and  your  pa  quarled  for  a  longtime; 
and  den,  at  las',  dcy  fout,  and  purty  soon  arter 
dat  your  pa  took  sick,  and  he  never  got  over  it." 

"Did  he  kill  Mr.  Waldron,  Aunt  Molly?" 

"Yes,  honey,  he  done  kilt  him;  and  marster 
never  hel'  up  his  head  arter  dat  day.  Dat  is 
what  made  him  sick,  he  tuck  it  so  hard.  And 
dat  was  what  done  made  you  aorphant  and  your 
ma  a  widder.  O,  dem  jewels  is  tumble  !  'Deed 
dcy  is  !" 

This  information  sobered  me  considerably,  and 
the  few  inquiries  I  made  afterwards  were  in  a 
subdued  and  somewhat  faltering  tone  ;  nor  did  I 
ever  again  tease  my  mother  with  questions  which 
I  now  saw  must  be  eminently  distasteful  to  her, 
and  difficult  to  answer. 

When  I  had  the  above  conversation  with  Aunt 
Molly,  I  must  have  been  nearly  ten  years  of  age. 
I  had  often  been  surprised  and  annoyed  at  the 
reserve  of  every  one  I  talked  with  about  my 
father,  and  this  information,  unsatisfactory  as  it 
was,  was  the  fullest  I  had  ever  yet  received  from 
any  one. 

My  mother's  residence  was  in  the  interior  of 
Virginia,  on  an  extensive  plantation  known  as 
"  Chincopins,"  probably  because  the  place 
abounded  in  that  diminutive  esculent.  It  was 
about  nine  miles  from  "  the  Court  House,"  as  the 
county-seat  is  termed  in  Virginia,  whether  it  be 
a  town,  a  village,  a  hamlet,  or  a  mere  court-house, 
and  nothing  else. 

This  particular  court-house  was  a  village  of 
some  eight  or  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  and  was 
the  seat  of  a  flourishing  academy,  to  which  I  was 
sent  soon  after  completing  my  tenth  year.  This 
was  emphatically  the  turning  over  of  a  new  leaf 
in  the  volume  of  my  existence.  On  the  hered- 
itary plantation,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  negroes, 
many  of  them  near  my  own  age,  I  was  greatly 
in  danger  of  acquiring  exaggerated  notions  of 
my  own  importance;  and  the  change,  from  this 
to  being  a  small  boy  in  a  large  school,  was  as 
thorough  as  it  was  salutary,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  "  mama's  own,  only  darling  "  did 
not  appreciate  the  advantages  of  his  new  posi- 
tion for  a  long  time  after  he  entered  upon  it. 

The  novelty  of  the  situation,  however,  was  not 
without  its  attractiveness.  Among  the  many 
new  faces  I  saw  about  me,  was  one  which  made 
a  strong  impression  upon  my  imagination,  from 
the  very  first.  It  was  the  oft-quoted,  "  I  do  not 
like  thee,  Doctor  Fell,  etc ,"  over  again.  The 
owner  of  this  face  was  a  lawyer,  and  the  face 
itself  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  the  court- 
house— the  court-house  proper,  I  mean,  not  the 
village.  I  have  since  seen  a  play  called  the 
Vampire,  the  hero  of  which  reminded  me  at 
once  of  the  man  I  refer  to. 

The  face,  without  being  emaciated,  was  as  per- 
ectly  cadaverous  as  that  of  any  corpse  could  be  ; 


and  this  unnatural  paleness  gave  an  unnatural 
brilliancy  to  a  pair  of  diminutive  and  sinister- 
looking  black  eyes.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  faces  I  ever  saw,  and  one  that 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  who 
saw  it  for  the  first  time. 

I  was  not  old  enough,  at  that  time,  to  note  the 
singular  expression  of  this  man's  countenance; 
but  there  was  that  in  his  looks  and  manner  which 
made  an  impression  upon  me  never  to  be  effaced. 
When  I  first  entered  the  court-room  I  saw  that 
his  eye  was  upon  me.  Without  ceasing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  observe  me,  he  whispered  to  some  one 
near  him,  listened  to  his  reply,  and  then  gave  me 
a  look  which  remains  fixed  in  my  memory  as  if 
it  were  yesterday. 

I  believe  I  was  not  more  superstitious  than 
other  boys,  yet  I  certainly  believed  that  there  was 
something  demoniacal  about  this  man.  And 
there  was  indeed  some  escape  for  such  a  notion, 
for  if  ever  there  was  a  fiend  incarnate,  his  scowl 
must  surely  have  resembled  that  of  Garrit  Kerne. 

After  I  had  been  three  weeks  at  Granville 
Court-House,  I  received  permission  to  spend  a 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  home.  When  Friday 
evening  came,  I  was  all  agog  with  expectation, 
looking  out  every  minute  for  the  horse  which 
was  to  be  sent  in  for  me.  I  have  said  Friday 
evening]  but  the  northern  reader  must  not  there- 
fore imagine  that  I  was  to  ride  home  in  the  night. 
The  evening  hour  I  speak  of  was  three  o'clock, 
P.  M. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  habit,  south  of  Ma- 
son and  Dixon's  line,  to  call  the  whole  time  be- 
tween dinner  and  night,  evening,  be  the  dinner 
when  it  may.  In  short,  southern  people  have  no 
afternoon.    It  is  all  evening. 

About  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock,  then,  on  the 
evening  aforesaid,  my  dappled-dun  pony  Tulip 
was  brought  up  to  the  door  ;  but  instead  of  the 
servant  whom  I  expected  to  see  with  her,  a 
young  fellow  of  twenty  five,  there  appeared,  rid- 
ing one  horse  and  leading  another,  a  snowy- 
haired,  wrinkled  octogenarian. 

It  was  Aunt  Molly's  husband,  who  was  now 
the  property  of  Mr.  Kerne,  and  lived  at  his  place 
near  the  court-house.  Using  the  appellation 
which  I  had  insensibly  adopted  from  his  scores 
of  grandchildren,  I  said: 

"Granddaddy  Cato,  what  on  earth  brought 
you  here  ?     What's  became  of  JttF?" 

"Sarvent,  Mas'  Johnnio;  sarvent,  sir!  Jeff 
done  gone  to  our  house  to  see  his  sister.  I's 
gwine  out  home  wid  you  ;  and  I'll  stay  dar,  wid 
my  ole  'ooman  tell  Monday,  and  den  I'll  come 
back  wid  you,  and  Jeff  he  can  take  de  hosses 
home  agin." 

"All  right,  granddaddy,  if  you  havo  asked 
mother  about  it,  as  I  suppose  you  have." 

"Bless  your  heart!  yes,  Mas'  Johnnio.  Miss 
Margit  was  de  very  one  what  tole  Jeff  to  stay, 
and  let  me  come  back  in  his  place.  Miss  Margit 
is  alluz  been  mighty  good  to  we  all,  a  givin'  us 
chances  to  git  back'ards  and  for'ards." 

"  Miss  Margit  "  was  my  mother.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  the  southern  negro  to  continue  to  ad- 
dress his  mistress  by  her  maiden  name,  after  her 
marriage,  and  indeed  till  the  day  of  her  death. 
He  is  the  slave  of  habit  as  well  as  of  his  master ; 
and  there  is  also  a  sort  of  respectful  familiarity 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  whites  of  the  family, 
which  makes  it  very  difficult  for  him  to  change 
"Miss  Mary,"  or  "Miss  Fanny,"  to  which  he 
has  probably  been  accustomed  from  childhood, 
into  formal  "  Mrs.  Brown,"  or  stiff  "  Mrs. 
Green." 

And  so  with  his  master  and  other  white  gen- 
tlemen with  whom  he  is  familiar.  The  "Mas' 
Tommy,"  or  "Mas'  Billy,"  of  his  childhood  is 
"Mas'  Tommy"  or  "Mas'  Billy"  still,  when 
time  has  frosted  the  heads  of  both  master  and 
servant. 

The  negro  race  is  a  kindly  one,  and  these  lit- 
tle traits  corroborate  the  fact.  They  are  univer- 
sal, I  believe,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  they 
might  be  considered  outward  indications  of  that 
fidelity  an4,  affection  which  the  simple-hearted 
negro  so  often  exhibits  towards  those  whom-,  he 
has  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  regard  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  family  with  himself. 


During  our  homeward  ride,  I  chatted  a  great 
deal  with  Cato — more  than  I  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  him 
more  than  once  or  twice  a  month,  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  alone  with 
him,  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 

Boy  as  I  was,  I  could  not  help  remarking  and 
wondering  at  the  great   interest   the  old  man 


seemed  to  take  in  my  affairs.  There  was  even  a 
degree  of  tenderness  in  his  deportment  towards 
me,  which  attracted  my  attention  at  the  time  and 
gave  me  food  for  thought  afterwards. 

There  was  a  small  river  between  the  court- 
house and  my  mother's  residence,  which  was 
sometimes  swollen  by  rains  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
fordable ;  and  as  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of 
rain  the  night  before,  Jeff  had  been  charged  by 
my  mother  not  to  return  that  day,  on  any  ac- 
count, if  he  should  find  the  water  very  high. 

When  Jeff  passed  the  stream  it  was  about  its 
ordinary  height ;  at  least  he  so  reported  it  to  us. 
But  when  we  reached  the  ford,  we  found  a  very 
different  state  of  things.  It  was  much  swollen, 
and  the  current  very  rapid. 

"  Why,  granddaddy,"  says  I,  "Jeff  didn't  tell 
the  truth  about  the  river.  I  never  saw  it  so  full." 

"I  spec*  he  done  tole  de  trufe,  Mas'  Johnnie. 
It's  been  a  rainin'  mighty  hard  up  'mong  de 
mountains  las'  night  and  dis  morain',  and  you 
see  it  hadn't  had  time  to  fill  de  river  down  here 
before  Jeff  come  along.  It's  been  a  risin'  ever 
sence." 

"And  what  do  you  think  we  had  better  do, 
granddaddy  ?     Can  we  get  across  ?" 

"  Well,  honey,  it's  risin'  every  minute,  and  ef 
we  waits  for  it  to  fall  agin,  we'll  have  to  wait  all 
night.  'Pears  to  me  it's  not  too  high  to  cross 
yit,  for  anybody  what  knows  how  to  do  it;  but 
you  mustn't  risk  it  tell  arter  I  done  tried  it  fust. 
I  knows  whar  de  shaller  places  is,  and  so  I'll 
jist  ride  acrost  and  see  whedder  it's  safe  for  you 
or  not ;  and  ef  it  is,  I'll  take  you  acrost  behind 
me,  on  Tulip,  and  den  come  back,  and  carry  dis 
horse  over." 

By  "  carrying "  old  Cato  meant  leading. 
Southern  negroes,  and  many  southern  white  peo- 
ple, invariably  say  cany  where  a  northerner 
would  say  take. 

With  some  difficulty  I  was  induced  to  consent 
to  the  old  man's  arrangement,  and  to  allow  him 
to  precede  me.  With  a  safe  horse  he  would  have 
crossed  with  difficulty,  but  Jeff  had  unfortunate- 
ly ridden  a  wild  colt,  by  no  means  easy  to  man- 
age on  dry  land.  When  Cato  had  gained  the 
middle  of  the  river,  the  animal  became  so  restive 
that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  in  the  propor 
path,  and  it  was  soon  floundering  desperately 
among  deep  holes  and  slippery  rocks,  and  event- 
ually stumbled  over  one  of  the  latter,  and  threw 
poor  granddaddy  headforemost  into  tho  water. 
The  rapid  current  swept  away  both  man  and 
horse,  and  they  were  soon  far  down  the  stream. 

To  see  the  kind-hearted  old  man  drown  before 
my  eyes,  without  making  an  effort  to  save  him, 
was  impossible ;  I  therefore  galloped  down  the 
batik  until  I  reached  a  favorable  spot,  some  dis- 
tance below  him,  and  then  dashed  in  after  him. 
It  was  a  boyish  act — a  rash  and  foolish  one.  I 
was  putting  my  own  life  into  serious  jeopardy, 
without  the  possibility  of  being  of  any  service  to 
Cato.  As  might  have  been  expected,  I  was  very 
soon  in  a  worse  plight  than  he.  At  the  point 
where  I  entered  it,  the  stream  was  hardly  ford- 
able  at  low  water.  My  pony  staggered  and 
stumbled,  and  fell  into  deep  holes,  and  was 
-whirled  about  in  resistless  eddies,  till  I  became 
so  dizzy  and  bewildered  that  I  was  almost  dis- 
tracted, and  found  myself  struggling  in  tho  wa- 
ter, at  the  mercy  of  the  current,  before  I  knew 
what  had  happened. 

With  the  consciousness  that  I  was  in  the  water, 
came  a  host  of  sensations  which  involved  my 
mental  faculties  in  a  perfect  chaos,  till  the  whole 
world  seemed  but  one  mighty  mass  of  rolling, 
eddying,  foaming,  bubbling,  gurgling,  seething, 
rushing  water,  thundering  in  my  ears,  and  hur- 
rying me  onward  to  some  vast  ocean  of  oblivion 
into  which  I  plunged  headlong— and  then  all  was 
still,  and  I  heard,  thought,  felt  no  more. 

How  long  this  state  of  insensibility  lasted  I  do 
not  know.  My  first  sensations  of  returning  con- 
sciousness were  acutely  painful.  I  had  a  faint 
glimpse  before  my  eyes  of  sky,  and  sun,  and 
trees,  and  water  ;  I  tried  to  think,  but  the  effort 
overpowered  me,  and  I  relapsed  into  insensibility. 

Again  I  partially  recovered  the  use  of  my  sen- 
ses. I  felt  that  some  one  was  carrying  me,  and 
then  I  knew  that  I  had  been  put  down  upon  the 
ground.  A  few  moments  later  I  felt  that  I  could 
open  my  eyes,  and  I  looked  up  to  see  who  it  was 
that  had  rescued  me.  To  my  great  surprise, 
there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  I  was  all  alone, 
near  the  brink  of  the  river,  seated,  or  rather  re- 
clining, upon  a  mossy  bank,  with  my  head  and 
shoulders  carefully  placed  so  as  to  rest  comfort- 
ably in  the  angle  formed  by  the  stump  and  trunk 
of  a  fallen  tree.  But  there  was  no  trace  whatever 
of  the  individual  who  had  placed  me  there. 


As  I  was  trying  to  gain  an  upright  position, 
old  Cato  made  his  appearance,  alive  and  well, 
except  that,  like  myself,  he  had  been  considerably 
bruised,  and  had  been  put  through  a  very  severe 
course  of  hydropathic  treatment  very  much 
against  his  will. 

Our  surprise  at  seeing  each  other  was  mutual, 
for  each  one  had  regarded  the  other  as  lost.  The 
old  man  was  unfeignedly  rejoiced  to  see  me,  and 
testified  his  delight  in  the  somewhat  extravagant 
manner  common  to  all  his  race.  He  had  been 
saved  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  tree  which  bad 
been  blown  down  so  as  to  fall  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  stream,  while  the  root  remained  upon  the 
bank.  He  had  managed  to  clamber  up  upon  the 
trunk,  and  then  crawl  ashore. 

Both  the  horses  had  gone  down  with  the  cur- 
rent, and  we  supposed  them  to  be  lost.  But  after 
I  had  recovered  somewhat,  and  when  we  began 
slowly  to  make  our  way  homeward,  we  bad  ad- 
vanced but  a  few  rods  when  we  fell  in  with  Tu- 
lip, standing  quietly  hitched  to  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  and  apparently  but  little  the  worse  for  her 
ducking.  Who  had  rescued  her  from  the  torrent 
and  hitched  her  there  ?  The  same  person,  un- 
doubtedly, who  had  saved  ray  life.  But  who 
was  that  ?  Neither  Cato  nor  I  had  tho  least  idea. 
The  colt  was  subsequently  found,  tar  down  tho 
stream,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  seriously, 
though  not  fatally,  injured.  The  distance  we  had 
to  go  was  only  about  three  miles,  but  it  was  a 
tedious  journey,  for  we  were  both  very  sore  and 
much  exhausted.  Still,  however,  I  contrived  to 
conceal  from  my  mother  the  serious  nature  of  the 
accident,  and  my  narrow  escape  from  drowning. 


One  Saturday  afternoon,  about  two  months 
after  the  occurrences  just  noticed,  I  strolled  out 
to  Garritburn,  as  Mr.  Kerne's  place  was  called, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  old  Cato.  I  found  the  old 
man  busily  engaged  in  one  of  the  favorite  occu- 
pations, I  might  say  recreations,  of  the  Virginia 
negro — I  mean  broom-making.  Ho  put  away 
his  work  immediately,  however,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  promise  previously  given,  accompa- 
nied me  on  an  angling  expedition.  Indeed,  this 
was  an  occupation  which  he  liked  still  better 
than  the  other,  and  one  that  he  particularly 
excelled  in. 

As  we  returned  to  his  cabin,  just  as  it  was 
growing  dark,  I  recurred  to  the  subject  which 
was  ever  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  and  asked 
the  old  man  a  number  of  questions  about  my 
parents,  particularly  about  ray  father ;  but  the 
answers  were  no  more  satisfactory  than  those  I 
had  heretofore  received.  With  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment and  vexation  such  as  I  had  often 
before*  experienced,  I  exclaimed,  just  as  we 
reached  old  Cato's  door  : 

"  I  do  wish  I  could  get  somebody  to  tell  me 
something  about  my  father  and  mother!" 

"i'/itell  you  about  them,"  said  a  deep-toned 
voico,  close  at  hand  ;  "  your  mother  is  a  strum- 
pet, and  your  father  was  a  murderer !" 

A  mocking,  fiendish  laugh  accompanied  these 
terrible  words.  The  speaker  was  Garrit  Kerne. 
He  was  just  turning  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
cabin,  and  his  sneering  features  were  barely  vis- 
ible in  the  fast  deepening  twilight,  as  his  person 
came  into  view. 

Boy  as  I  was,  my  blood  boiled  like  molten 
lava.  I  had  always  idolized  my  mother,  whose 
only  child  I  was,  and  though  I  did  not  then  more 
than  half  understand  the  insult  offered  to  her,  I 
knew  that  it  was  an  insult,  and  that  was  enough. 
Before  my  design  could  be  suspected,  I  whirled 
my  hickory  fishing-rod  {or  rather  pole)  round 
my  head,  and  struck  the  lawyer  full  in  the  face 
with  the  heavy  butt  end  of  it. 

Kerne  was  so  flustered  and  bewildered  that  I 
might  easily  have  escaped  if  I  had  tried ;  but  I 
was  too  thoroughly  enraged  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  All  my  faculties  were  absorbed  in  en- 
deavoring to  repeat  the  blow.  In  this  I  only 
partially  succeeded ;  he  caught  the  rod,  just  as 
it  reached  his  head,  and  turned  it  aside,  but  not 
until  after  it  had  hit  him,  and  with  considerable 
force.  « 

With  a  howl  of  mingled  pain,  rage  and  aston- 
ishment, he  wrenched  the  polo  from  my  hands, 
and  sprang  upon  me,  brandishing  a  bowie-knife, 
which  be  had  drawn  from  his  bosom.  Dark  as 
it  now  was,  I  saw  murder  in  the  lurid  gleam  of 
his  eye,  and  in  the  demoniacal  scowl  which  set- 
tled on  his  cadaverous  brow,  and  I  felt  sure  that 
my  last  hour  had  come. 

The  knife  bad  descended  more  than  half  way 
towards  my  heart,  when  suddenly  I  saw  an  arm 
and  a  clenched  hand  looming  up  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  next  moment  my  antagonist  fell  to 
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tho  ground  liko  a  slaughtered  ox.  The  Instant 
1  assured  myself  tluit  my  enemy  was  flora  </<■  corn- 
Bat,  I  turned  to  nook  the  owner  of  the  hand  and 
arm  which- had  rendered  me  such  essential  ser- 
vice.— hut  there  was  nohody  there.  Nothing 
could  tie  either  seen  or  heard. 

M  Where  did  ho  go  to,  grnnddnddy  ?"  I  ougorly 
asked,  us  I  turned  towards  the  cabin. 

Cuto  did  not  ovon  know  whom  I  meant.  lie 
had  gone  into  his  cabin  but  a  few  seconds  before 
his  master  spoke,  and  appeared  at  tho  door  again 
just  as  I  asked  him  theahove  question.  He  had 
soon  nohody.  As  soon  as  I  explained  to  him 
what  had  happened,  ho  exclaimed,  in  great 
agitation  : 

"  Run,  Mas'  Johnnie  !— for  do  Lord's  sake 
run,  and  git  outcn  manner's  way  afore  lie  comes 
to  agin)  He'll  murder  you  cf  ho  ketches  you, 
honey  ;  indeed  an'  Meed  ho  will.  For  de  lovo 
of  hcavou,  keep  ontcn  his  way— dat'a  a  good 
chilo.  And  'member  dis,  Mas'  Johnnie,  cf  you 
gits  into  trouble,  or  any  of  your  kin,  jist  come 
to  old  Cater,  and  mobbo  do  olo  nigger  kin  do 
sumpiu  for  you." 

Partly  in  consequence  of  Cato's  entreaties,  and 
partly  in  tho  hope  of  overtaking  tho  owner  of 
tho  mysterious  arm  which  had  interposed  so  ef- 
fectually in  my  behalf,  I  left  tho  place  and  started 
at  full  speed  on  tho  road  to  the  court-house, 
which  tho  object  of  my  search  would  probably 
take.  I  soon  met  a  negro  boy,  however,  and  as- 
certained from,  him  that  no  one  had  passed  in 
that  direction. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  a  search  in  any 
other  quarter  would  bo  wholly  useless  ;  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  remain  in  utter  ignorance  of 
everything  relating  to  this  person,  who  had  be- 
come an  object  of  intense  interest  to  me,  and 
who,  I  felt  persuaded,  was  identical  with  him 
who  had  rescued  me  from  drowning. 

Notwithstanding  my  extreme  youth  at  the  time 
of  their  occurrence,  I  can  remember  these  inci- 
dents, and  others  connected  with  them,  as  if 
they  had  taken  place  yesterday.  This  is  owing, 
of  course,  to  the  vivid  impression  which  they 
necessarily  made  upon  my  youthful  mind,  which 
stamped  them  on  my  memory  indelibly. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the  first  time  I  saw  Mr. 
Kerne  after  the  above-mentioned  affair,  I  could 
not  have  discovered,  from  his  manner,  that  he 
even  remembered  it.  His  subtle  knavery  was  far 
too  deep  for  my  unsophisticated  mind  to  fathom, 
and  I  actually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  not  likely  to  take  any  farther  notice  of  it. 
And  he  might  suffer  such  a  thing  to  slumber  for 
many  long  years.  He  was  not  at  all  unlikely  to 
do  so.  But  the  sun  that  set  to-day  is  not  more 
certain  to  rise  to  morrow,  than  was  that  wily  vil- 
lain, sooner  or  later,  to  compass  his  revenge. 

In  the  meantime,  what  this  man  had  said  of 
my  parents  had  caused  me  more  poignant  misery 
than  any  physical  injury  he  could  possibly  have 
inflicted  upon  me.  I  was  exceedingly  sensitive, 
and  I  doubt  if  I  would  havo  felt  such  a  thing 
more  keenly  at  any  subsequent  period  of  my  ex- 
istence. I  had  not  a  particle  of  faith  in  anything 
that  Kerne  had  said,  but  I  thought  that  others 
might  have,  and  believed  that  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  an  appearance  of  a  foundation  for 
these  horrible  charges.  I  brooded  over  this  mel- 
ancholy subject  until  my  thoughts  almost  drove 
me  distracted. 

"When  I  was  twelve  years  old,  and  the  very 
day  before  my  birthday,  I  rode  home  from  the 
court  house,  alone,  on  an  imperfectly  broken 
horse,  which  had  been  sent  for  me  without  my 
mother's  knowledge.  About  five  miles  from  tho 
village  was  a  trough,  into  which  the  water  was 
conveyed  from  a  neighboring  spring,  and  was 
constantly  runniog.  In  my  journeys  to  and  fro, 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  at  this  place  to  pro- 
cure water  for  myself  and  my  horse. 

On  this  occasion,  I  found  a  man  standing  near 
the  trough  eating  chestnuts.  He  told  me  he  had 
gathered  them  from  a  tree  but  a  little  way  off, 
which  he  pointed  out  to  me,  and  offered  to  hold 
the  horse  while  I  went  to  get  some.  I  foolishly 
accepted  his  offer,  visited  the  tree,  and  st*id  there 
long  enough  to  fill  my  pockets. 

When  I  returned,  the  stranger  was  very 
officious  in  assisting  me  to  mount,  but  immedi- 
ately afterwards  sprung  into  the  saddle  of  his' 
own  horse,  which  he  had  held  by  the  bridle,  and 
rode  rapidly  away  I  observed  also  a  very  fine 
looking  mare  hitched  near  the  trough. 

To  my  great  astonishment,  I  had  hardly  set- 
tled myself  in  my  scat,  when  my  horse  began  to 
rear  and  plunge  and  kick  most  furiously,  and 
finally  took  the  bit  in  his  teeth,  and  started  off  at 
the  very  top  of  his  speed,  taking  an  old  wagon 


track,  iierons  a  common,  instead  of  tho  high  road. 
I  soon  lost  all  control  of  tho  animal,  which  up* 
poured  to  become  moiv  mid  nmir  ('lightened,  and 
to  run  ftlStor  and  faster  every  minute,  1  found 
it  impossible  to  make  him  BWOrVO  from  the  COttrBQ 
ho  was  pursuing,  and  1  shuddered  with  appro- 
hension  when  I  remembered  what  must  bo  its  tor- 
munition.  Tho  common,  in  thut  direction,  win 
bounded  by  tho  river  in  which  I  hud  ho  nearly 
been  drowned,  tho  hunk  of  which,  at  that  place, 
was  n  rocky  precipice,  with  a  sheer  perpendicular 
descent  of  little  less  than  a  hundred  feet. 

My  horse  was  making  directly  for  this  fearful 
precipice,  and  apparently  increasing  his  frantic 
speed  at  every  stride.  I  felt  sure  that  no  power 
on  earth  could  save  me,  and  with  an  agonized 
cry  to  God  for  mercy,  I  shut  my  eyes  and  await- 
ed the  awful  plunge  into  eternity, 

It  seoinod  an  age  of  waiting — and  yet  tho 
dreaded  moment  camo  not.  Then  I  began  to 
fancy,  though  I  was  still  afraid  to  bolieve  it,  that 
my  horse  was  relaxing  his  speed.  I  pulled,  with 
all  my  strength,  at  tho  bridle-rein,  and,  to  my  in- 
finite surprise  and  joy,  ho  stood  stock  still.  I 
opened  my  eyes,  and  thcro  I  was,  safe  and  sound, 
but  within  less  than  ten  feet  of  the  precipice.  I 
was  perfectly  astounded.  My  escape  appeared 
to  mo  to  be  little  short  of  a  miracle.  But  a  negro, 
who  rode  by,  enabled  me  to  explain  the  seeming 
mystery.  He  had  seen  tho  whole  affair,  from 
the  top  of  a  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off". 
Ho  saw  a  man  on  horseback  riding  after  me  at  a 
furious  rate.  Presently  he  overtook  mo,  did 
something  to  my  horse  which  quieted  him,  and 
then  rode  away  again  at  tbe  same  headlong 
speed. 

Hiding  slowly  backwards,  the  way  I  came,  I 
soon  discovered  both  a  confirmation  and  an  cx- 
planatiou  of  the  negro's  statement.  Lying  on 
the  ground  was  a  large  bunch  of  thistles,  with  a 
bit  of  twino  string  attached  to  them.  Fastened 
to  my  horse's  crupper  was  a  piece  of  a  similar 
string,  from  which  the  piece  attached  to  the  this- 
tles had  evidently  been  severed.  It  followed,  of 
course,  that  the  thistles  had  been  tied  to  the  crup- 
per, and  had  no  doubt  been  left  dangling  down 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  irritate  the  horse  almost 
to  madness,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  move. 

This  was  a  sufficiently  satisfactory  explanation 
oi  the  strange  escapade  of  my  half-maddened 
nag,  which  had  doubtless  been  relieved  of  its  ir- 
ritating incumbrance  by  the  person  whom  the 
negro  saw  riding  after  me.  He  had  evidently 
come  close  up  behind  me,  cut  the  string  to  which 
the  thistles  were  tied,  and  then  scampered  off 
again  as  fast  as  possible. 

But  who  was  he  ?  Where  did  he  come  from  1 
What  was  his  motive  for  getting  out  of  the  way 
with  such  extraordinary  rapidity  "i  And  who  was 
the  miscreant  who  had  so  nearly  succeeded  in 
destroying  me  ?  These  were  questions  to  which 
there  seemed  very  little  hope  of  obtaining  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  answers.  I  rode  quietly 
home,  and  contrived  to  conceal  from  my  mother 
this  affair,  as  I  had  done  the  others  which  had  so 
nearly  proved  fatal  to  me. 


To  particularize  all  the  trials  of  my  unhappy 
boyhood  would  fill  a  volume.  The  limits  to 
which  I  am  restricted  make  it  necessary  for  me 
to  pass  over  several  successive  years,  and  come 
at  once  to  the  catastrophe  of  my  story.  These 
years  were  not  spent  at  home  nor  at  the  court- 
house. At  the  age  of  twelve,  my  mother  re- 
moved me,  very  much  against  my  will," to  a  dis- 
tant school,  where  I  remained  till  I  was  fifteen, 
making  only  one  short  visit  to  Chincopins  each 
year.  My  mother,  however,  camo  to  see  me 
frequently. 

During  this  time,  there  was  more  than  one  in- 
cident which  showed  that  some  secret  spirit  of 
unsated  malevolence  was  still  at  work,  aiming  to 
torture  me  with  perpetually  recurring  dangers 
and  difficulties,  rather  than  to  crush  me  outright ; 
and  there  were  also  others  to  indicate  ihe  pres- 
ence of  some  equally  mysterious  and  indefati- 
gable agency  of  love  and  kindness,  always  hov- 
ering over  me. 

When  I  was  nearly  fifteen,  I  left  the  prepar- 
atory school  to  enter  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  I  was  forced  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  home. 
The  third  night  after  my  arrival  at  Chincopins,  I 
was  kept  awake  by  the  toothache.  It  was  very 
warm  weather,  and  I  sat  a  long  time  at  the  open 
window  of  my  chamber  waiting  for  the  dawn  to 
appear. 

Suddenly,  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the  night,  I 
heard  a  creaking  of  the  steps  of  an  outside  stair- 
case, which  communicated  with  the  rooms  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house.     Then   I  saw  a  long 


shadow  thrown  upon  tho  moon  lit  ground,  on  I 
then  followed  a  tall,  Malwaii  looking  man, 
omorgiag  from  the  darkness,  and  gliding  swiftly 
though  stealthily  away. 

I  ran  rapidly  down  stairs  and  into  tho  open 
air,  hut  the  man  had  disappeared.  I  returned  lo 
my  room  with   tho  intention  of  Speaking  to  my 

mother  on  tho  subject  as  soon  as  she  appeared. 

In  tho  meantime,  as  soon  an  it  was  light  enough, 
I  took  up  a  book  to  try  to  while  away  tho  time. 
It  was  a  new  novel  which  I  had  been  reading  for 
two  days  past.  When  I  opened  the  volume,  a 
nolo  fell  out  of  it.  It  was  addressed  to  myself. 
I  snatched  it  up  and  read  as  follows: 

"  That  you  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  every 
one  hero  knows,  except  yourself,  I  hike  this 
method  of  informing  you  that  your  mother  has 
been,  for  a  long  time,  in  tho  habit  of  receiving 
into  her  chamber,  by  night,  a  negro  man,  who 
com  :s  about  midnight,  und  leaves  in  the  morn- 
ing before  day.  Ue  makes  his  entrance  and  exit 
by  the  little  back  stairs,  and  through  a  secret 
door,  communicating  with  ihcm,  which  has  been 
cut  in  tho  western  wall  of  your  mother's  cham- 
ber. He  came  last  night,  aud  will  probably 
come  again  to  night." 

That  was  all.  There  was  no  signature.  I 
crushed  the  note  in  my  clenched  hand;  and  O, 
what  would  I  not  havo  given  for  the  opportunity 
to  crush  its  vile  author  in  a  similar  manner  !  If 
death,  in  the  most  terrific  form  he  ever  wore,  had 
approached  me  at  that  moment,  I  am  very  sure 
that  not  even  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
would  have  induced  me  to  take  one  step  to  avoid 
him. 

A  sword,  more  terrible  far  than  that  which 
Damocles  dreaded,  had  been  hanging  over  mo 
by  a  single  hair,  almost  ever  since  ray  childhood. 
It  had  now  fallen;  and  though  I  was  still  alive 
and  capable  of  suffering,  I  felt  that  in  destroying 
my  happiness  forever,  it  had  slain  by  far  the  bet- 
ter part  of  my  existence. 

The  air  of  the  house  seemed  to  suffocate  me. 
I  rushed  forth,  plunged  into  a  pine  forest  which 
led  to  the  mountains,  and  wandered  all  day, 
without  aim  or  object,  till  physical  exhaustion 
induced  me  to  return.  It  had  been  dark  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  I  stole  quietly  to  my  chamber 
without  any  one  having  observed  me. 

I  was  greatly  fatigued.  As  far  as  my  body 
was  concerned,  the  storm  of  passion  had  subsid- 
ed, and  an  enforced  calm  was  the  consequence; 
but,  like  the  ocean  when  the  first  fury  of  the 
gale  has  spent  itself,  my  unhappy  soul  was  still 
tossing  and  heaving  with  undiminished  excite- 
ment. I  waited  till  about  a  quarter  before  twelve, 
and  then,  with  slippered  feet  and  noiseless  tread, 
I  stole  quietly  to  the  little  room  adjoining  my 
mother's  chamber,  in  the  wall  of  which  the  secret 
door  was  said  to  have  been  made. 

This  apartment  was  used  as  a  lumber-room, 
and  contained  various  articles  of  furniture  and 
other  matters.  The  moon  shone  in  atone  of  the 
windows,  and  enabled  me,  after  some  searching, 
to  find  the  door  in  question.  It  was  hidden  be- 
hind an  old  book-case,  which,  however,  ran  upon 
casters,  and  was  readily  moved  and  replaced 
again. 

Having  made  this  discovery,  I  placed  myself 
behind  a  pilo  of  old  curtains,  which  had  been 
thrown  carelessly  across  a  dilapidated  clothes- 
horse,  and  remained  there  silently  on  the  watch. 
I  had  not  long  to  wait.  In  fifteen  minutes,  per- 
haps, I  beard  a  stealthy  step  upon  the  outside 
stairs,  and  then  iu  the  adjoining  passage,  and 
then  the  outer  door  of  the  room  opened  and  in 
walked  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  black  man, 
heavy  and  muscular. 

Faint  as  were  my  hopes  that  my  gloomy  fore- 
bodings might  not  bo  realized,  this  confirmation 
of  my  worst  fears  was  a  terrible  shock.  I  reeled 
as  if  I  had  received  a  stunning  blow,  and  my 
heart  throbbed  with  anguish  till  I  thought  it 
would  burst,  and  but  for  tbe  relttf  of  a  copious 
flood  of  tears,  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  must  have 
died  upon  the  spot. 

The  midnight  intruder  cautiously  displaced 
the  book-cose,  produced  a  key  from  his  pocket, 
opened  the  door,  pulled  the  book  case  back  into 
its  place  again  as  far  as  possible,  aud  disappeared 
within  my  mother's  chamber,  leaving  the  door 
unlastened.  Choking  back  my  tears,  and  clench- 
ing my  teeth  with  a  ferocity  which  I  had  never 
known  before,  I  silently  followed.  A  lamp  was 
burning  in  my  mother's  room,  and  by  its  light  I 
saw  her,  in  her  night-dress,  sitting  on  a  6ofa,  the 
negro's  arms  around  her,  and  her  head  reclining 
on  his  bosom. 

"With  a  howl  so  unearthly  that  it  seemed  to  me 
as  if  all  the  wolves  of  the  forest  had  helped  me 
to  utter  it,  I  drew  a  knife  aud  aimed  it  at  tho 
negro's  heart.     My  mother  shrieked  and  sprang 


directly  in  tho  way  of  the  knife,  so  that  it  would 
inevitably  have  entered  her  breast  if  her  compan- 
ion bad  not  caught  my  wriht  in  time  to  arrest  it. 
Terrified  and  half  fieusoless  she  Mink  upon  tho 
Bofa,  while  the  black  man  Seized  my  other  arm 
mid  advanced  with  me  towards  the  lamp,  till  its 
light  fell  full  and  strong  upon  my  fmo.  lie  then 
said  : 

"  .John,  do  I  look  like  a  negro  ?" 

J  gazed  at  him  us  jf  my  whole  soul  was  in  my 
eyes.  The  skin  was  of  the  deepest  negro  tinc,o, 
but  the  voice  and  features  were  unquestionably 
those  of  a  white  man. 

"In  Heaven's  nurno,  then,"  cried  I,  "who  are 
you  V 

"An  innocent  man,  who,  for  fourteen  miser- 
able years,  has  been  proscribed  and  hunted  liko 
a  beast  of  prey,  compelled  to  visit  bis  wife  by 
stealth,  in  tho  disguise  of  a  slave,  and  to  remain 
a  stranger  to  his  only  child." 

The  truth  flashed  upon  me  like  lightning,  und 
I  rushed  into  my  father's  arms  1 

I  saw  it  all  at  a  glance,  and  the  revulsion  of 
feeling  was  so  great,  that  for  tho  moment  it  un- 
manned mo  more  than  anything  that  had  pre- 
viously happened.  Joy  filled  my  heart  to  burst- 
ing.  I  felt,  intuitively,  that  my  father  was  inno- 
cent, and  the  burden  which,  almost  ever  since 
my  infancy,  had  weighed  down  my  young  spirit 
to  the  dust,  was  instantaneously  removed,  and 
when  the  first  shock  was  over,  I  felt  a  lightness, 
a  buoyancy,  such  as  I  had  never  even  dreamed 
of  before. 

The  scene  which  followed  I  will  not  dwell 
upon.  I  was  soon  made  acquainted  with  all 
those  things  with  regard  to  which  I  had  been  so 
painfully  puzzled,  and  received  many  explana- 
tions which  the  reader's  imagination  will  enable 
him  to  supply.  The  most  important  points  of 
this  information  I  would  have  had,  at  any  rate, 
in  a  day  or  two.  Up  to  this  time  I  had  been 
thought  too  young  to  be  entrusted  with  secrets 
which  were  matters  of  life  and  death.  But,  be- 
fore I  should  leave  for  college,  it  was  resolved 
that  I  should  be  informed  of  everything. 

William  Waldron  and  my  father  were  rival 
candidates  for  my  mother's  hand,  but  openly  and 
generously  so.  Garrit  Kerne  was  the  secret  rival* 
and  bitter  enemy  of  both  ;  and  it  was  afterwards 
known  that  he  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to  com- 
pass their  destruction.  Supposing  at  first  that 
Waldron  was  the  favored  one,  Kerne  took  an  op- 
portunity to  attack  him,  unawares,  with  deadly 
weapons :  but  with  a  pocket  knife  he  so  defended 
himself  that  Kerne  came  out  of  the  fray  almost 
cut  to  pieces.  He  lost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and 
ever  afterwards  looked  like  a  corpse. 

While  Kerne  was  disabled  and  in  bed,  my 
father  and  mother  were  married.  As  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  get  about  again,  he  contrived  to 
bring  about  the  unwitnessed  duel  between  Wal- 
dron and  my  father.  The  latter  had  iniended  to 
fire  in  tho  air,  but,  by  a  most  uulueky  mischance, 
his  pistol  went  off  accidentally,  and,  to  his  life- 
long regret,  caused  the  death  of  his  antagonist. 
The  duel  was  not  really  without  witnesses,  for 
Kerne  contrived  to  see  all  that  happened,  and  he 
swore  positively  that  my  father  had  shot  Wal- 
dron deliberately  and  intentionally. 

The  day  after  the  encounter,  sorrow  and  ex- 
citement threw  my  father  into  a  raging  (over, 
with  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
and  he  lay  dangerously  ill  for  many  days.  His 
physician,  who  was  also  his  most  intimate  friend, 
learned  that  he  would  be  arrested  and  tried  for 
murder  as  soon  as  be  should  sufficiently  recover. 
His  conviction  was  certain,  and  the  physician, 
who  was  firmly  persuaded  of  his  innocence,  con- 
cocted a  plan  for  enacting  a  sham  death  and  fu- 
neral. This  plan  was  successfully  carried  out, 
and  the  object  of  it,  who  was  really  but  half  con- 
scious of  what  was  going  on,  allowed  them  to  do 
as  they  pleased. 

The  result  was  that  my  father  was  secretly 
conveyed  to  a  retired  spot  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
every  one  but  the  physician,  ono  other  friend, 
and  my  mother,  believing  him  to  be  dead.  He 
was  a  man  of  uncommon  strength  and  energy, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  and  his  family  affections 
were  as  strong  as  cither  his  frame  or  his  charac- 
ter. Such  a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  deterred, 
even  by  fear  of  death,  from  visiting  his  wife  and 
child.  He  stained  his  skin  black,  and  otherwise 
effectually  disguised  himself,  and  then,  travelling 
principally  by  night,  managed  to  reach  his  native 
county  and  take  up  his  abode  in  a  cavern  in  tho 
mountains,  known  only  to  himself,  and  which 
could  never  be  discovered,  unless  by  accident. 
In  this  secret  fastness  he  dwelt,  during  his  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  United  States,  visiting  his  o!d 
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home  only  by  night,  but  making  it  bis  daily  busi- 
ness to  hover  around  and  protect  his  son.  Making 
this  almost  his  sole  study,  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
tect and  defeat  many  of  the  machinations  of  his 
and  my  own  arch-enemy,  Kerne.  Finally  he  be- 
came persuaded  that  the  lawyer  had  begun  to 
suspect  his  secret,  and  that  he  had  spies  in  the 
house,  among  my  mother's  servants.  We  were 
to  hold  a  family  council  the  next  night,  and  de- 
cide what  was  best  to  be  done. 

The  hours  of  the  night  flew  rapidly  away,  and 
we  were  at  length  compelled  to  separate.  I  de- 
scended the  outer  stairs  with  my  father,  and  at 
the  bottom  saw  him  step  into  the  arms  of  a  party 
of  constables,  headed  by  Garrit  Kerne,  by  whom 
he  was  borne  away  to  the  county  jail.  As  soon 
as  I  could  leave  my  half-distracted  mother,  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off  to  the  cabin  of 
Granddaddy  Cato.  What  I  hoped  to  gain  by 
thia  visit  was  not  very  clear,  even  to  myself ;  but, 
from  the  moment  of  my  father's  capture,  his 
words  had  been  ringing  in  my  ears  :  "  Ef  you 
gits  into  trouble,  or  any  of  your  kin,  jist  come  to 
ole  Cater,  and  mebbe  de  ole  nigger  kin  do  sumpin 
for  you."  And  now  I  was  resolved  to  see  him, 
though  I  had.  but  a  faint  hope  of  any  advantage 
to  be  derived,  in  any  way,  from  the  interview. 

I  found  the  old  man  at  home,  and  very  little 
altered.  He  was  not  much  surprised  at  the  news 
I  brought,  and  I  fancied  that  be  had  not  been 
without  a  suspicion  of  the  truth.  He  told  me 
that  he  believed  his  master  would  kill  him  if  he 
told  what  he  knew,  but  he  was  resolved  to  do  it 
at  all  hazards.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  re- 
proached himself  for  not  having  done  this  long 
before,  and  that  his  tenderness  towards  me  re- 
sulted from  his  wish  to  make  some  sort  of  resti- 
tution to  at  least  one  member  of  tbe  family. 

He  said  that  his  former  master,  William  Wal- 
dron,  had  died  in  his  arms,  and  had  with  his 
latest  breath,  declared  his  conviction  of  my  fath- 
er's innocence.  Kerne,  however,  had  threatened 
to  kill  him  if  he  divulged  this  secret,  and  had 
purchased  him  solely  with  the  view  of  securing 
his  silence,  by  getting  him  in  his  power. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  this  statement ;  but  as 
Cato  was  not  a  competent  witness  in  the  case,  it 
would  not  save  my  father.  While  I  was  think- 
ing it  over,  the  old  negro  produced,  from  one 
corner  of  a  shed  attached  to  his  cabin,  where 
it  had  been  buried  since  the  day  of  his  late  mas- 
ter's death,  a  small  tin  box,  containing  a  number 
of  papers,  which  he  exhibited  to  me,  though  he 
was  altogether  ignorant  of  their  contents. 
Among  them  I  found  a  note  from  my  father, 
from  which  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  the 
proposal  lo  fight  wiihout  seconds,  or  witnesses  of 
any  sort,  came  originally  from  Waldron  himself. 

Seeing  nothing  else  that  interested  mo,  I  put 
the  letters,  etc.,  hack  in  the  box  from  which  I 
had  withdrawn  them.  In  the  act  of  doing  this, 
a  small  scrap  of  paper,  with  writing  on  it,  fell 
from  my  band  and  fluttered  down  to  the  floor. 
I  picked  it  up  and  carelessly  glanced  over  it. 
The  writing  was  in  pencil  and  hardly  legible,  but 
with  some  difficulty  I  made  out  the  following 
words  : 

"  I  hereby  declare  that  the  mortal  wound 
which  I  have  just  received  was  the  result  of  the 
accidental  discharge  of  a  pietol  in  the  hand  of  my 
antagonist.         Signed,        Wm,  Waldkon." 

Poor  Cato,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  impor- 
tance of  these  lines,  thought  that  I  had  suddenly 
become  demented,  so  extravagantly  did  I  behave 
in  the  first  wild  exuberance  of  my  joy.  I  both 
hngged  and  kissed  the  old  negro  ;  I  laughed,  and 
wept,  and  danced,  and  shouted,  like  a  veritable 
bedlamite  ;  then  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  to 
the  court-house,  with  all  the  speed  that  whip 
and  spur,  most  actively  employed,  were  capable 
of  developing. 

My  father's  case  never  came  to  trial.  It  was 
dismissed  by  the  examining  court  the  moment 
Waldron's  note  was  exhibited,  and  the  hand- 
writing proved  ;  and  it  was  only  by  a  precipitate 
flight  that  Garrit  Kerne  saved  himself  from  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  if  not  something  worse. 
Granddaddy  Cato  was  transferred  to  a  comfort- 
able cottage  at  Chincopms,  where  he  still  lives, 
though  more  than  a  hundred  years  old  ;  and,  to 
this  day,  nothing  can  be  found  to  please  him  bet- 
ter than  a  good  long  gossip  on  the  subject  of 
"  My  Boyhood's  Trials." 


We  sacrifice  the  present  in  regretting  the  past 
that  has  already  gone,  and  in  tormenting  our- 
selves about  the  future  that  has  not  yet  come. 
It  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  a  widow.  Be- 
tween the  husband  she  has  lost  and  the  husband 
she  is  expecting,  her  davs  are  spent  in  alternately 
sighing  over  what  she  cannot  change  and  what 
she  cannot  command. 


THE  BANISHED  WIFE. 

Mr  son,  you  have  often  expressed  surprise  at 
the  deep  and  abiding  unhappiness  that  has  ac- 
companied me  through  life.  To  call  it  melan- 
choly, would  be  to  give  it  too  soft,  too  holy  a 
name  ;  for  the  restless  yearning  that  has  driven 
me  from  country  to  country,  from  city  to  city, 
had  nothing  about  it  of  that  tender  and  brooding 
frame  of  mind.  From  you,  Charles,  I  have  had 
no  concealment  except  upon  this  subject ;  nor 
did  this  concealment  arise  from  any  plan  of  se- 
crecy, so  much  as  from  a  shrinking  of  the  heart 
from  the  task  of  laying  open  its  deep  and  self- 
inflicted  wounds,  and  the  gnawing  of  the  hidden 
tooth — remorse. 

I  know  that  when  I  am  gone,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  many  to  give  you  different  and  garbled 
accounts  of  that  period,  that  left  these  disastrous 
effects  upon  my  life,  and  deprived  you  of  the 
companionship  and  guardianship  of  an  angel — 
leaving  your  tortured  heart  to  select  its  own  vis- 
ion from  the  many  presented.  That  time  is  not 
far  distant.  I  am  the  victim  of  a  vital  disease, 
that  must  soon  destroy  me,  and  I  am  not  willing 
that  you  should  judge  me  when  I  am  no  more, 
as  others  do,  from  appearances,  even  if  favorable 
to  me ;  I  would  have  you  know  the  truth,  de- 
pending on  your  affection  for  forgiveness  and 
even  sympathy.  I  lay  before  you,  with  unvar- 
nished veracity,  the  events  that  determined  the 
coloring  of  my  whole  existence.  If  only  as  a 
warning  against  the  common  error  of  man,  I 
hope  this  faithful  exposition  of  feelings  and  of 
deeds  will  be  of  service  to  you ;  against  that  er- 
ror which  inculcated  from  the  cradle,  and  contin- 
ued to  the  tomb — a  remnant  of  barbarity,  a  fit 
companion  for  slavery,  which  inculcates  the  infe- 
riority of  woman  to  man;  which  impresses  upon 
us  the  idea,  that  in  the  marriage  ties  there  is  no 
equality,  and  that  the  husband  is  the  master  of 
the  wife,  instead  of  her  guide  and  counsellor.  It 
is  even  believed  that  this  state  of  things  ensures 
her  happiness,  and  that,  spaniel-like,  she  loves 
better  the  hand  that  oppresses,  than  that  which 
caresses  her.  All  this  is  false  to  nature  herself, 
and  if  ever  true,  only  rendered  so  by  the  degra- 
dation of  a  narrow  and  artificial  educatiou. 
Where  natural  resources  arc  developed,  respon- 
sibility incurred,  self-reliances  early  felt,  women 
often  exhibit  a  pride,  a  firmness,  a  perseverance, 
a  high  sense  of  woman,  that  puts  manhood  to 
the  blush. 

Tour  mother  was  of  these — years  have 
quenched  the  enthusiasm  of  my  spirit,  and  my 
imagination  is  feeble,  if  not  extinct ;  yet,  through 
the  long  vista  of  years,  and  across  the  wide 
waste  of  tombs,  I  see  her  still,  the  most  beautiful, 
the  most  graceful  of  beings,  as  she  was  the  truest, 
the  most  noble  and  dutiful.  Nothing  of  ihis  rare 
loveliness  has  fallen  on  you,  my  son,  unless  it  be 
sufficient  to  temper  in  your  features  the  repulsive 
harshness  of  my  own  ;  but  there  is  another,  a 
stranger  to  you  (yet  how  near  !),  who  has  inher- 
ited much  of  her  personal  beauty.  When  you 
see  Edward  Leonard,  you  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  proud  sweetness  of  her  countenance,  of 
her  perfect  and  intellectual  features,  of  her  slen- 
der and  graceful  form  ;  yet  in  this  they  differ — 
he  is  dark  and  pale ;  she  had  a  fair  and  most  ex- 
pressive complexion.  The  blood  seemed  never 
quiet  in  her  cheek ;  it  went,  it  came,  like  the 
flickering  of  a  lamp ;  and  the  veins  upon  her 
brow  and  throat  reminded  one  of  the  most  del- 
icate tracery  of  a  flower. 

I  was  an  only  son.  My  mother  died  early,  yet 
not  before  she  had  impressed  on  my  mind  the 
bitterness  of  her  own  lot.  I  do  not  remomber 
her  face  accurately ;  to  me  certainly  it  was  not 
repulsive;  yet  she  would  often  bewail  the  strange 
plainness  of  her  features  and  of  mine,  as  a  mis- 
fortune too  bitter  for  endurance.  She  would  fre- 
quently say  to  me,  "  Our  fate,  my  son,  is  never 
to  be  loved  for  ourselves  alone.  The  woman 
who  accepts  your  hand  will  be  influenced  by  mer- 
cenary motives,  or  some  other  equally  selfish. 
Never  marry.  Close  every  avenue  of  your  heart 
against  prepossessions  of  this  sort,  and  tufn  your 
mind  to  fame.  Ambition  rewards  with  equal  im- 
partiality tbe  ugly  and  the  beautiful."  It  was  a 
morbid  state  of  feeling  with  her,  caused  by  her 
own  unhappy  union.  My  father,  a  handsome 
and  accomplished  man,  but  cold  and  unfeeling, 
never  loved  her,  and  had  sought  her  in  marriage, 
most  probably  for  the  sake  of  her  large  fortune ; 
and  as  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  passionately 
attached  to  him,  her  doom  was  the  more  wretched. 
I  have  heard  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  I  in- 
herited her  gloomy  temper,  with  her  personal 
appearance,  and  a  suspicion,  which  had  been  en- 


gendered in  my  mind  by  what  she  had  told  me 
of  her  own  experience  of  life. 

My  father,  from  the  very  possession  of  these 
personal  advantages  denied  to  my  mother,  set 
the  same  false  value  on  externals  that  she  did,  in 
her  despair.  My  homeliness  and  awkwardness 
were  subjects  of  mortification  to  him,  and  of 
constant  taunts  to  me ;  he  never  loved  me,  and 
when  half  of  my  mother's  estate  was  taken  from 
his  possession  at  her  death,  to  be  placed  under 
guardians  for  my  benefit,  the  feeling  was  in- 
creased to  one  of  positive  dislike.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  mind  when  my  college  life  separated 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  meet  again,  except  once,  cas- 
ually ;  he  went  abroad  about  the  time  I  gradu- 
ated, and  remained  there  until  he  died,  leaving 
me  without  a  guide,  or  friend,  save  those  tbe  law 
appointed  for  the  safe-keeping  of  my  property. 
But  the  desire  to  lead  an  honorable  life,  and  to 
rise  to  eminence,  had  been  early  implanted  in 
my  mind  by  my  unhappy  mother,  nor  did  her 
lessons  fail  now  to  impress  me.  The  distrust  I 
had  always  felt  with  regard  to  my  manners  and 
appearance  kept  me  entirely  aloof  from  woman's 
society,  so  that  I  continued  until  late  in  life  to 
have  all  the  diffidence  and  inexperience  of  boy- 
hood, nor  had  I  ever  dreamed  of  love  until  I 
was  nearly  thirty  years  old.  At  that  time  I  had 
risen  to  some  eminence  in  my  profession,  and 
had  served  in  many  public  capacities  in  my 
native  county. 

It  was  in  passing  through  a  village  in  the 
south  that  I  first  saw  your  mother.  I  was  on 
horseback,  and,  never  particular  in  my  dress,  it 
was  sadly  neglected  and  travel-worn  on  that  oc- 
casion. The  weather  was  warm,  though  still  in 
early  spring — and  I  was  covered  with  dust,  and 
almost  exhausted  from  thirst,  the  country 
through  which  I  had  passed  that  morning  being 
devoid  of  water.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  small 
town  1  was  entering,  I  was  attracted  by  a  shaded 
spring,  enclosed  by  a  low  fence,  and  but  little  re- 
moved from  the  roadside.  A  group  of  children 
were  standing  near  tho  stone  wall  built  around 
it,  and  a  young  woman  was  serving  them  with 
water  in  turn,  from  a  small  earthern  jug.  Tbe 
picture  was  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  reason  to  suppose  my  fate  was 
bound  up  in  it,  and  without  any  other  impulso 
than  that  of  necessity,  I  dismounted  from  my 
horse  and  approached  tho  spring. 

"I  am  suffering  from  thirst,"  I  said.  "  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  givo  mo  a  draught  of 
your  cool  spring  water?" 

"Certainly,"  was  the  frank  reply;  and  de- 
scending a  flight  of  stone  steps,  the  young  girl 
to  whom  I  had  addressed  myself  stooped  down 
to  dip  it  up,  and  returned  with  a  pitcher  full  of 
the  cool  beverage,  which  I  emptied  at  a  draught. 
She  laughed  as  she  received  the  empty  jug  from 
my  hand.  "  You  are  indeed  thirsty,"  she  said  ; 
"  will  you  have  more  V 

I  declined  ;  but  my  eye  was  riveted  on  her 
open  and  lovely  countenance  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  delight  and  admiration.  "Seeing  that  I 
lingered,  she  attributed  it  to  fatigue,  for  she  said, 
"  Rest  here  in  the  shade  as  long  as  it  is  agreeable 
to  you.  Come  children,  it  is  time  we  should  re- 
turn to  school."  And  marshalling  her  little  band 
through  the  lane  that  led  back  from  the  spring  to 
a  low  white  cottage,  surrounded  by  willow  trees, 
she  disappeared  in  its  viue-covcred  porch. 

I  gazed  long  after  that  vision  of  youth  and 
beauty,  then  pursued  my  way  to  the  villago  inn, 
and  my  first  inquiry  was  of  her,  tho  young 
schoolmistress. 

"  Her  name  was  Raymond,"  they  told  me ; 
"  she  is  a  daughter  of  the  late  Counsellor  Ray- 
mond ;  he  died  a  bankrupt,  and  it  is  thus  she 
supports  an  aged  mother  and  herself.  She  has 
refused,  it  is  said,  many  offers  of  assistance,  and 
is  as  good  as  she  is  independent  and  beautiful." 

I  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  seen 
Counsellor  Raymond,  when  a  child,  at  my  grand- 
father's house ;  I  had  heard  him  spoken  of  al- 
ways as  a  man  eminent  in  every  way,  and  had 
listened  to  his  praises  with  great  interest.  It 
seemed  a  hard  and  singular  fate  that  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  of  such  a  man  should  be  buried 
in  obscurity,  and  doomed  to  toil  for  bread.  A 
project  flashed  across  my  mind.  "  It  may  yet 
be  my  good  fortune,"  I  thought,  "  to  restore 
them  to  their  former  position.  I  wiil  seek  that 
lovely  being  as  my  wife;  for  already  I  love  her 
— yes,  love  at  first  6ight  is  no  fable,  as  I  have 
hitherto  thought  it,  and  I  feel  already  all  the  mo- 
notony of  my  lonely  and  selfish  existence  more 
keenly  than  ever."  But  the  suspicion  instilled 
into  my  heart  by  my  unhappy  mother  broke 
harslil;  on  the  dream  of  affection  that  rose  be- 


fore me.  "  You  will  never  be  loved,"  rang  in 
my  ears  ;  the  words  "  mercenary  motives  will  in- 
fluence the  woman  that  accepts  your  hand,"  re- 
curred to  me  with  melancholy  force,  .and  bowing 
my  head  on  my  hands,  I  sat  for  a  while  in  cold 
and  crushing  humility  of  spirit — I,  upon  whom 
men  looked  as  proud  and  unbending,  wept  tears 
of  anguish  over  my  solitary  doom. 

"  This  is  weak  and  unmanly,"  I  thought, 
brightening  up;  "  that  prophecy  in  which  I  have 
trusted  hitherto  with  such  superstitious  faith  may 
after  all  have  been  only  the  utterance  of  misery. 
I  will  no  longer  be  controlled  by  it ;  I  wiil  con- 
ceal my  station  and  my  name,  and  this  once  stake 
everything  on  a  single  die.  Then  if  disappoint- 
ment must  follow,  I  trust  I  shall  bear  it  with 
courage ;  nor  can  my  life  be  more  dreary  and 
cold  then  than  now."  The  long  vacation  in  the 
law  courts  gave  me  time  to  carry  out  my  plan, 
nor  was  I  personally  known  to  any  one  in  the 
village,  whose  recognition  might  baffle  my 
disguise. 

It  was  evening  when  I  entered  the  low  porch 
of  Mrs.  Raymond's  residence,  and  introducing 
myself  to  the  venerable  lady  before  me  as  Mr. 
Temple — this  name  was  dearer  to  me  than  any 
other  as  my  mother's,  and  was  indeed  my  own — 
I  stated  at  once  that  it  was  my  wish  to  pass  some 
time  in  the  village,  in  the  pursuit  of  studies 
which  demanded  retirement.  I  had  been  struck 
by  the  beauty  of  the  cottage,  and  a  wish  to  be- 
come an  inmate  had  taken  possession  of  my  fan- 
cy. The  name  of  Raymond  too,  so  familiar  to 
my  boyhood,  had  struck  me  pleasantly  in  that 
place  of  strangers ;  of  Mr.  Raymond  I  had 
heard  so  often  from  William  Temple,  his  old 
friend,  that  I  could  not  feel  myself  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  his  family. 

"  WUliam  Temple !"  said  Mrs.  Raymond. 
"  Are  you  indeed  related  to  him,  as  your  name 
would  lead  me  to  think  V  Then,  without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  she  said  :  "  Your  resemblance 
to  him  is  strong  ;  you  might  pass  for  his  grand- 
soe  ; — but  this  cannot  be ;  he  had  no  son,  and 
his  daughter,  Mrs,  Herbert,  I  believe,  died 
childless." 

"I  am  related  to  him,"  I  said,  "and  as  the 
last  of  the  name,  received  from  him  as  my  inher- 
itance this  portrait  of  himself,"  at  the  same  time 
showing  her  a  miniature  resemblance  of  my 
grandfather,  which  I  always  wore.  She  recog- 
nized it  a  glance,  and  seemed  for  a  time  absorbed 
by  the  associations  it  produced  in  her  memory. 
I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  hesitation,  the  doubt 
with  which  my  offer,  though  urged  under  cir- 
cumstances so  favorable,  was  at  first  received. 

"  We  have  one  small  quiet  room,"  she  said, 
"  which  has  been  vacant  for  more  than  two  years  ; 
but  as  a  link  between  me  and  the  past,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  name  you  bear,  I  would  gladly 
receive  you,  were  I  not  afraid  of  giving  pain  to 
Lucia." 

My  heart  beat  high.  "  You  have  a  daughter  ?" 
I  asked. 

"But  one  child  now,"  6he  replied,  and  tbe  deep 
smothered  sigh  that  accompanied  these  words 
spoke  but  too  plainly  of  anguish  and  bereave- 
ment. I  scarce  know  how  it  was,  but  after  the 
probation  of  a  few  days,  my  tongue  found  elo- 
quence enough  to  persuade  that  mournful  lady  to 
admit  me  as  a  member  of  her  household. 

11  Lucia  long  objected,"  she  said,  "  to  the  ad- 
mission of  any  occupant  into  Arthur's  room," 
alluding  to  the  son  she  had  lost;  "but  when  she 
found  my  heart  was  rather  set  on  the  matter,  she 
yielded  without  another  word.  So  come  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  Temple,"  said  she,  "  and  join  us  at 
breakfast.  You  will  find  our  mode  of  living,  I 
fear,  more  frugal  and  humble  than  you  have  been 
accustomed  to." 

I  murmured  something  of  such  having  long 
been  my  habit,  through  necessity;  and  there  I 
spoke  truly,  for  I  was  of  a  constitution  that  nev- 
er permitted  me  to  indulge  in  sumptuous  living; 
but  she  attributed  the  word  necessity  to  another 
source,  and  remarked :  "  You  will  not  then  feel, 
as  I  have  done,  the  bitterness  of  change." 

When  I  entered  the  small  breakfast-room  of 
Mrs.  Raymond  on  the  following  morning,  Lucia 
was  already  seated  at  the  table  making  the  cof- 
fee. This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  her  since 
I  received  the  pitcher  of  water  from  her  hands. 
She  received  me  without  any  mark  of  recogni- 
tion, coldly,  yet  with  courtesy.  She  had  not  ob- 
served my  face,  as  I  did  hers.  The  very  dress 
she  wore  on  that  morning  of  my  first  domicil- 
iation under  her  mother's  roof — that  simple  blue 
gingham  gown,  made  to  the  throat,  with  the 
white  collar  turning  over  it,  and  confined  by  a 
bolt  of  the  same  material  round  her  slender  waist 
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— the  vory  fashion  of  her  braided  hair,  wound  in 
dark  shining  masses  around  hor  beautiful  head, 
in  a  negligent  yet  graceful  style  peculiarly  hor 
own — I  remember  still  with  the  same  admiration, 
the  same  sacred  purity,  with  which  they  im- 
pressed mo  thon.  Reserved  as  sho  was  to  mo, 
sho  was  still  perfectly  at  hor  ease ;  but  I,  striving 
vainly  to  appear  self-possessed,  had  novor  before 
beon  half  so  ombarrossod — so  awkward — so  un- 
successful in  my  absurd  attempts  to  be  agreeable. 
When  the  moal  was  over  sho  withdrew  to  her 
Bchoolroom,  and  I  saw  but  little  of  her  face  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  that  day  and  many  succeed- 
ing ones.  In  the  com  so  of  tirao  a  bettor  under- 
standing grew  up  botween  us,  and  she  treated  me 
with  a  good  humored  frankness,  in  which,  how- 
ovor,  thoro  was  nothing  flattering  to  my  self- 
love, — nothing  on  which  I  could  ground  a  hope. 
Yot,  in  spite  of  hopo,  I  loved  hor  on,  moro  and 
more  passionately,  yot  with  a  strange  restraint, 
which  checked  tho  avowal  over  on  my  tongue, 
and  forbade  me  to  use  even  the  commonost  and 
most  permitted  languago  of  compliment. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  always  con- 
tinue— the  wild  tumult  of  my  footings — my  sleep- 
loss  nights — my  days  of  anxiety  and  wretched- 
noss  at  last  producod  thoir  effect,  and  I  fell  ill  of 
a  violent  and  dolirious  fever.  During  this  pe- 
riod I  was  nursed  with  unfaltering  devotion  by 
Mrs.  Raymond  and  hor  daughter,  and  through 
their  tender  ministry  I  recovered,  after  my  life 
had  boen  despaired  of  by  the  physicians.  Un- 
conscious of  the  indiscrotions  of  my  illness,  I 
was  surprised  and  wounded  to  find  on  my  recov- 
ery an  icy  veil  drawn  again  over  Lucia's  manner 
towards  mo;  and  at  last,  in  my  anxiety  to  know 
he  cause,  I  applied  to  Mrs.  Raymond.  It  was 
long  before  I  could  elicit  even  from  her  the  se- 
cret of  her  daughter's  reserve.  At  last,  she 
hinted,  with  the  utmost  delicacy,  at  expressions 
which  had  escaped  my  lips  in  the  delirium  of 
fever,  avowing  sentiments  towards  Lucia  which 
she  knew  not  whether  to  consider  the  mere  cre- 
ations of  the  fever,  or  something  deeper  and  more 
serious. 

"Reeling,"  said  Mrs.  Raymond,  "that  she 
could  not  reply  to  these  avowals  of  passion,  if 
earnest,  she  has  thought  it  best,  in  consequence 
of  the  embarrassing  situation  they  have  placed 
her  in,  that  you  should,  part — at  least  for  the 
present." 

. "  I  will  hear  this  sentence  from  her  own  lips," 
I  said;  "none  other  shall  seal  my  fate,"  and 
rushing  wildly  from  the  apartment,  I  followed 
her  to  the  small  shaded  arbor,  where  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  passing  her  few  hours  of  evening 
leisure.  I  was  no  longer  embarrassed — no  lon- 
ger irresolute ;  desperation  made  me  hold — I  ap- 
proached her  abruptly. 

"  Lucia,  I  leave  yon  to-day,"  I  said,  "  and  by 
your  commands,  if  I  understand  aright.  Speak 
to  me,  is  it  true?" 

"It  is  my  wish,  Mr.  Temple,"  she  replied, 
with  firmness,  yet  coloring  deeply  as  she  spoke. 
"  You  scorn  my  love,  then,"  I  said,  in  low 
and  broken  accents  ;  "yon  spurn  me  from  you 
as  one  unworthy  to  aspire  to  your  afFection. 
Answer  me — tell  mo  the  very  worst !" 

"  This  is  so  sudden,"  she  replied,  "  so  strange ; 
I  have  not  thought  of  this  before.  I  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  your  expressions  in  illness.  I 
never  considered  them  serious.  I  only  felt  they 
would  render  me  uncomfortable  in  your  presence, 
and  I  thought  indeed  it  was  better  you  should 
go — better  for  us  both." 

I  cast  myself  wildly  at  her  feet,  and  poured 
forth  my  passionate  love.  I  spoke  of  that  first 
meeting  at  the  spring — of  my  growing  affection 
from  that  hour.  I  promised  the  devotion  of  a 
life's  eternal  tenderness.  I  implored  her  not  to 
reject  me,  by  every  hopeof  happiness  I  possessed. 
I  paused,  and  looking  upon  her  face,  I  saw  that 
she  wept. 

"  I  thank  you,"  she  said ;  "  I  appreciate  your 
generosity,  and  as  I  well  believe,  sincere  de- 
votion ;  but,  Mr.  Temple,  I  cannot  return  it 
now,  as  it  ought  to  be  returned.  I  esteem — I  re- 
spect you — I  admire  you — you  possess  my  deep- 
est friendship ;  but  I  must  not  deceive  you — I 
cannot  give  you  more,  not  now  at  least — not 
now.  I  can  but  repeat,  it  is  better  we  should 
part." 

"Will  you  permit  me  to  hope?"  I  cried; 
"  will  you  suffer  me  to  return  ?  At  what  future 
time  shall  I  seek  you  again,  and  offer  this  deep, 
unchangeable  affection?  Those  words,  'not 
now/  forbid  me  to  despair — they  give  at  least  a 
gleam  of  comfort  to  my  misery — they  inspire 
me  with  life — they  shall  teach  me  patience. 
Speak  to  mo,  Lucia;  when  shall  I  return?" 


"I  cannot  name  a  time,"  she  answered ;  "  I 
cannot  say  more — lotus  part  now,"  sho  repoatod, 
firmly,  "  and  believe  mo,  I  what!  novor  forgot 
you." 

Sho  rose,  turned  aside,  yot  oven  as  sho  did  so, 
she  stretched  fortti  hor  hand  to  mo.  I  took  it, 
and  pressing  it  to  my  lips,  bathed  it  with  tears, 
thon  hastened  away  with  an  impetuosity  foreign 
to  my  naturo,  and  bidding  a  hasty  farewell  to 
Mrs.  Raymond,  departed. 

That  ovoning  found  mo  on  my  way  homo  to 
resume  duties  now  grown  odious  to  mo.  I  found 
a  letter  thoro,  announcing  to  me  tho  death  of  my 
father,  by  which  event  I  becanio  sole  possessor  of 
an  immense  estate.  I  will  pass  over  an  interval 
of  months.  Enough,  I  sought  again,  led  by  some 
irresistible  irapulso  that  I  could  neither  compre- 
hend nor  withstand,  that  small  villago,  where 
centered  every  hope  of  my  existence,  and  alight- 
ing at  the  same  inclosuro,  surrounding  the  crys- 
tal spring,  I  made  my  way  on  foot,  through  the 
accustomed  lano,  to  the  cottage  of  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond. Summer,  autumn,  had  departed.  Win- 
ter has  its  own  dreariness  ovon  in  tho  south,  and 
this  season  now  had  possession  of  the  scene;  the 
vines  and  many  of  the  trees  wero  bare,  and  their 
long  drapery  of  moss  swayed  mournfully  in  the 
blast  as  I  approached  the  dwelling  of  the 
schoolmistress. 

A$  my  summons  tho  old  servant  appeared,  and 
laying  her  finger  on  her  lips,  motioned  me  into  a 
small  room.  I  entered.  It  was  dark  and  soli- 
tary— an  awful  chilling  fear  shot  across  my 
heart.  "  Stay,"  I  said,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with 
emotion,  as  the  woman  was  gliding  away.  "  Tell 
me  what  has  occurred.  How  ? — where  is  Lucia? 
Is  she  gone — is  she  dead?"  and  I  stood  wildly 
beforo  her. 

"  Mrs.  Raymond  is  very  ill,  sir,"  she  replied, 
"  and  Miss  Lucia  is  greatly  grieved." 

"  Go,"  I  said ;  "  but  do  not  disturb  her.    Tell 

her  that  I  am  here,  and  will  await  her  pleasure." 

It  was  not  many  minutes  before  Lucia  came 

in,  sorrowful,  pale,  and  thin.     She  approached 

me  with  outstretched  hands  and  tearful  eyes. 

"Mr.  Temple,  welcome,"  she  said,  "even  to 
this  house  of  sorrow." 

"Is  your  mother  very  ill  ?"  I  asked,  clasping 
her  hands  in  mine. 

"  0,  hopelessly,  I  fear !"  replied  Lucia.  "  God 
alone  can  save  her — but  come  with  me — she  in- 
sists upon  seeing  you.  Let  me  caution  you  to 
be  very  guarded — her  life  hangs  on  a  thread." 

I  entered  the  chamber  of  Mrs.  Raymond.  A 
glad,"almost  unearthly  light  beamed  a  moment 
in  her  eye  as  she  beheld  me,  and  stretching  out 
her  thin  arms,  she  said,  "  You  have  come  at 
last.  I  knew — I  knew  you  would  return.  I  felt 
that  you  would  not  forsake  us  in  our  extremity." 
"Mother,  forbear,"  said  Lucia;  "bo  calm, 
you  will  exhaust  yourself." 

"  0  no — this  pleasure  has  given  me  a  new 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Raymond.  "  I  am  strong — in- 
deed I  am  almost  well.  The  dreadful  burden 
is  lifted  from  my  mind — the  fear  of  leaving  you 
alone,  my  child,  in  this  cold,  heartless  world. 
Mr.  Temple  has  returned." 

"Mrs.  Raymond,  will  you  be  my  mediator 
with  Lucia?"  "Will  you  join  with  me  in  en- 
treaties for  her  hand?"  and  as  I  spoke,  I  took  her 
icy  fingers  in  mine. 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  said  Lucia,  fixing  her  eyes  on 
me,  "this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place.  My 
mother's  health  demands  my  whole  attention 
now ;  nor  is  it  well  to  intrude  other  matters  at 
this  period  of  anxiety  and  trouble." 

But  the  voice  of  the  dying  mother  was  lifted 
up  in  passionate  entreaty. 

"Lucia,  I  know  your  feelings  towards  Mr. 
Temple;  they  are  such  as  warrant  you  in  being 
his  wife." 

"Mother,  I  esteem,  I  respect,  I  love  Mr.  Tem- 
ple," she  said,  firmly,  yet  with  deep  emotion, 
"  but  not  with  the  love  he  nobly  lavishes  on  me. 
If  the  feelings  of  a  heart  inured  to  suffering,  dis- 
appointment and  anxiety,  suffice  his  ardent 
nature,  I  am  willing  to  be  his  wife,  but  I  cannot 
promise  more." 

"O,  Lucia!"  I  exclaimed,  "  can  you  indeed 
deign  to  pass  your  life  with  one  so  humble,  so 
homely,  so  uninteresting  as  I  am  I" 

"  You  undervalue  yourself,"  she  said.  "  You 
are  the  noblest  being  I  ever  knew ;  the  only  man 
living  who  would  act  thus  towards  the  afflicted 
and  desolate;"  and  no  longer  able  to  contain  her 
feelings,  she  wept  passionately. 

Long  afterwards,  in  a  diary  faithfully  kept 
from  earliest  girlhood  to  tho  period  of  our  mar- 
riage, I  found  a  record  of  her  sensations  at  this 
period,  which  stung  me  to  the  soul,  together  with 


a  faithful  account  of  hor  previous  trials  and  dis- 
appointmontflj  which  explained  all  those  myste- 
rious circumstances  thut  so  bitterly  influenced 
my  fate  in  after  years. 

Wo  wero  married.  At  tho  urgent  request  of 
that  dying  mother,  who  lingered  for  sevoral 
weeks,  wo  wore  united  before  her  death,  but  not 
beforo  I  had  disclosed  to  both  my  rout  name  and 
station,  and  tho  strange,  suspicious  nature  thut 
tiad  induced  mo  to  seek  my  wife  in  the  dinguinc 
of  poverty  and  obscurity. 

Mrs.  Raymond's  evident  pleasure  at  this  dis- 
closure soothed  greatly  tho  dread  of  separation  ; 
but  Lucia  received  it  with  a  calmness  which  (I 
shame  to  say)  woke  in  my  mind  cruel  suspicions 
that  the  circumstances  of  my  disguise  were  not 
strange  to  her ;  though  she  had  chosen  from  mo- 
tives of  her  own,  to  feign  ignorance  of  my  wealth 
and  influonce.  I  understood  not  the  simplicity 
and  directness  of  her  nature,  long  habituated  to 
endurance  and  privations,  and  to  which,  be- 
yond independence  and  security  from  suffering, 
wealth  was  of  no  importance.  It  was,  too,  in  a 
time  of  anguish,  surmounting  every  worldly  con- 
sideration, that  sho  became  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  my  position  and  fortune,  and  for  weeks 
after  her  mother's  death,  she  was  absorbed  in  a 
depth  of  sorrow  that  made  her  insensible  to  every 
flattering  prospect  I  held  before  tier. 

At  the  end  of  the  winter  we  returned  to  town, 
where  she  was  received  with  the  greatest  consid- 
eration, not  only  as  my  wife,  but  as  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  Raymond,  so  long  beloved  and  revered. 
I  purchased  and  furnished  a  splendid  house,  sur- 
rounded her  with  every  attribute  of  luxury,  and 
was  vexed,  unreasonably,  to  behold  how  little 
these  efforts  of  mine  affected  her.  She  received 
them  more  frequently  with  remonstrances  than 
with  gratitude,  for  the  simplicity  of  her  habits 
mode,  splendor  oppressive  to  her ;  and  she  cared 
little  for  society,  for  whose  sake  alone  such  mag- 
nificence is  desirable. 

All  this  should  have  gratified  me,  and  assured 
me  of  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  her  attach- 
ment, but  I  imputed  it  to  pride,  insensibility, 
want  of  gratitude,  everything  but  the  true  mo- 
tive ;  and  so  the  demon  suspicion  began  to  rise 
up  between  us.  She  had  frankly  avowed  to  me 
when  she  gave  me  her  hand,  that  she  did  not  love 
me  as  I  loved  her;  that  her  soul,  wrung  with  an- 
guish and  inured  to  sorrow,  was  incapable  of  the 
same  freshness  of  feeling.  She  had  even  hinted 
at  some  disappointment,  which  had  quenched  the 
enthusiasm  of  her  nature ;  but  although  prepared 
for  these  differences  in  the  state  of  our  respective 
feelings,  I  could  not  bear,  when  it  came  to  the 
proof,  the  measured  duty  of  her  attachment  for  me. 
She  was,  it  is  true,  wholly  devoted  to  my  com- 
fort and  interest.  She  delighted  in  anticipating 
every  wish  of  my  heart,  in  serving  me  in  every 
capacity,  but  she  loved  me  not  as  I  idolized  her. 
And  yet,  I  was  often  gloomy,  cold,  and  even 
harsh  in  my  manner  to  her,  unreasonable  in  my 
exactions,  and  inconsiderate  of  her  comfort  and 
convenience.  All  this  she  bore  with  an  uudevi- 
ating  sweetness,  a  cheerful  courage,  which  I  could 
not  understand,  and  therefore  chose  to  attribute 
to  a  want  of  sensibility,  as  if  that  changing  cheek, 
that  eye  often  heavy  with  tears,  which  were  not 
suffered  to  overflow  their  boundary,  those  firmly 
closed  lips,  fixed  in  a  painful  and  determined 
smile,  were  not  enough  to  betray  the  sick  aching 
of  the  heart  within  !  It  might  be  that  the  birth 
of  a  child,  early  in  the  second  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, gave  her  strength  to  bear  and  support  what 
otherwise  might  have  been  insupportable.  As  it 
was,  most  nobly  did  she  sustain  herself  under 
the  sarcastic  gloom  of  my  temper,  ever  striving 
to  fix  the  cause  of  its  discontent  on  hers.  And 
all  this  because  she  could  not  return  the  ador- 
ation ;  for,  strangely  inconsistent  as  the  term 
may  seem,  unless  compared  with  my  conduct, 
such  was  indeed  the  feeling  of  my  soul  for  her. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  the  birth  of  my  son, 
the  wrist  of  my  right  arm  was  so  severely 
sprained,  as  to  prevent  me  from  closing  my  fin- 
gers on  a  pen  for  years,  and  with  the  immense 
pressure  of  business  which  came  upon  me  at  this 
time,  this  was  indeed  a  serious  inconvenience. 
To  my  great  surprise,  as  well  as  delight,  Lucia 
insisted  on  being  my  amanuensis,  and  from  that 
hour  she  passed  her  whole  time  amid  the  dusty 
papers  that  lumbered  my  study.  Sho  wrote  a 
bold  and  flowing  hand,  and  inherited,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  the  legal  talents  of  her  father. 
It  was  with  unfeigned  astonishment  that  I  found 
her  capable,  in  a  short  time,  of  comprehending 
the  most  abstruse  difficulties  of  the  law ;  of  un- 
tangling its  maze  of  repetition  and  paradox,  and 
of  pursuing  a  single  indea  through  the  most  in- 


volved process,  tho  driest  and  most  complicated 
technicalities  I  found,  indeed,  that  Iter  brilliant 
and  luminous  mind  shot  fur  uheud  of  mine  in  tho 
quickness  of  its  apprehension;  and,  I  shame 'to 
nay  it,  at  such  times  I  waa  irritated  by  a  secret 
sting  of  envy  against  tho  wife  of  my  bosom.  Yot 
this  vory  feeling  arose  from  the  idolatry  I  gave 
hor  Confessing  hor  my  superior  in  every  other 
respect,  I  could  not  bear  to  find  thut  tho  only 
ground  I  had  reserved  for  so If-el ovation  was  also 
pro  occupied  by  her.  I  feared  that  such  con- 
h  -iuusncKH  would  abate  her  respect  and  deferenco 
forme.  Not  so,  however;  for  she  acted  from 
principle,  and,  as  her  husband,  she  ceased  not,  as 
long  as  sho  could  endure  my  control,  to  bow  with 
meekness  and  silent  submission  beforo  it.  A 
time  came  when  Lucia  could  no  longer  sit  day 
after  day,  bending  over  dull  law  papers,  denying 
herself  exercise,  amusement,  tho  society  of  hor 
child,  to  serve  and  assist  me  in  my  duties.  The 
duties  of  maternity  were  about  again  to  engross 
her,  and  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  seek 
an  assistant. 

It  was  not  long  before  several  young  men  pre- 
sented themselves.  Among  others  appeared  a 
man  of  about  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  of  inter- 
esting and  even  noble  appearance.  His  namo 
was  Leonard.  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  pre- 
possessed in  his  favor;  his  manners  were  pol- 
ished, his  voice  gentle  and  low;  his  smile  sweet 
and  winning  ;  his  eye  alone  indicated  a  high  and 
untamed  spirit.  Nor  did  I  like  him  the  less  for 
this  expression.  I  have  ever  detested  the  mean 
and  cringing  soul. 

His  profession  was  that  of  an  artist,  which  he 
had  at  that  time  taken  it  into  his  head  to  abandon 
for  the  study  of  the  law.  He  had  been  five  years 
abroad,  studying  his  art — in  the  intervals  of  time 
he  could  spare  from  close  attendance  on  an  in- 
valid uncle,  at  whose  expense  and  invitation  he 
had  gone.  This  relative  had  died,  and  with  an 
ingratitude  too  often  characteristic  of  invalids, 
left  his  whole  fortune  to  another,  a  man  of  wealth, 
who  had  never  paid  him  the  slightest  attention. 
Leonard  did  not  complain  of  this,  but  mentioned 
it  more  as  a  matter  of  regret  for  the  indolence 
which  his  uncle's  promises  of  wealth  had  fostered 
in  him,  than  the  loss  of  fortune  itself. 

"But  now,"  he  said,  "I  am  resolved  to  be  in- 
dustrious ;  and  as  I  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  fame 
as  an  artist,  I  will  at  least  try  to  make  bread  in 
some  other  capacity." 

The  conditions  on  which  he  received  the  ap 
pointment  were  a  moderate  salary,  his  board, 
and  permission  to  use  my  law  library.  He  pre- 
sented to  me  high  testimonials  of  worth  and 
ability,  and  I  unhesitatingly  engaged  him.  After 
our  first  interview  he  passed  through  the  library 
adjoining  my  study  on  his  way  to  the  hall.  Lucia 
had  seated  herself  there  while  we  were  closeted 
together  to  sort  and  arrange  some  papers,  prepar- 
atory to  resigning  her  office,  and  must  have  seen 
Leonard  as  he  passed  through  the  room,  though 
probably  unobserved  by  him,  as  she  sat  in  the 
embrasure  of  a  deep  window,  half  concealed  by 
the  curtains. 

When  I  passed  through  the  library,  a  moment 
after,  I  found  her  standing  in  an  attitude  of  wild 
surprise.  The  papers  she  had  been  arranging 
were  scattered  at  her  feet;  one  hand  was  ex- 
tended towards  the  door  of  the  apartment,  the 
the  other  grasped  a  chair  as  if  for  support ;  and 
her  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  vacant  and  fearful  stare, 
in  the  direction  of  her  hand.  I  approached  her, 
touched  her,  spoke  to  her  in  accents  of  alarm, 
which  recalled  her  to  consciousness.  She  turned," 
threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  fainted.  That 
night  she  gave  birth  prematurely  to  a  lifeless 
child,  and  lay  for  many  weeks  afterwards  dan- 
gerously ill  with  a  low  nervous  fever,  during 
which  she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  anything, 
and  presented  at  times  the  torpid  appearance  of 
death  itself. 

Mr.  Leonard  had  been  installed  in  office  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  my  wife,  and  had  proved  the 
full  value  of  his  services  during  the  time  when  I 
was  wholly  distracted  from  business. 
[concluded  next  week.] 

LARGE  ORGANS. 

One  of  the  largest  organs  in  England  is  that 
of  Christ  Church,  in  Newgate  Street,  London. 
It  has  above  4000  pipes,  and  above  100  of  those 
can  be  sounded  by  touching  a  single  key,  or  in 
other  words,  from  a  single  note.  Ihe  organ  of 
St.  Paul's  has  1797  pipes  ;  Westminster  Abbey, 
1524;  St.  Sepulchre,  in  Skinner  Street,  2500; 
Exeter  Hall,  2187;  Birmingham,  nearly  3000; 
York  above  4000.  The  largest  pipe  of  the  organ 
(producing  the  lowest  C  of  the  scalel  is  32  feet 
long,  and  of  proportionate  diameter  ;  and  a  cur- 
rent of  air  to  produce  the  sound  must  rush  through 
such  a  space  with  tho  force  of  a  tempest. 
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[Written  for  Ballou'B  Pictorial.] 
AUTUMNAL  MUSINGS. 

BY  MARY  PEECIVAL, 

The  autumn  wind  and  withered  leaf 

Speak  to  the  feeling  heart, 
In  tones  more  plaintive  and  more  sweet 

Than  language  can  impart. 

There  is  music  in  the  sighing  gale, 

Though  saddest  notea  may  breathe 
Their  requiem  o'er  the  dying  year, 
Or  nature's  withering  wreath. 

Though  brief  and  varied  are  the  joys, 

Fast  fading  from  our  view, 
Like  the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset  skies, 

And  the  morning's  early  dew. 

They  are  passing  away,  and  their  gentle  sigh 

The  autumn  winds  may  bear, 
And  their  soothing  language  ever  seems 

Like  the  voice  of  fervent  prayer. 

Earth's  varied  flowers,  they  smile  on  all, 

They  grace  the  lowly  cot, 
They  pass  away  at  a  Father's  call, — 

Why  mourn  o'er  their  happy  lot? 

They  rest  awhile,  and  the  valley  fair, 

Ooce  decked  in  varied  green, 
Faded  and  sear,  in  death  they  seem, 

While  lulled  in  a  transient  dream. 

Ab  the  seasons  roll  In  time's  rapid  flight, 

They  will  spring  to  earth  again, 
Arrayed  in  greater  beauty  and  bloom, 

To  deck  the  verdant  plain. 

Thus  life,  like  the  flower,  the  leaf  and  wind, 

Is  passing  fast  away  ; 
But  the  pure  in  heart  shall  wake  to  bliss, 

In  realms  of  perfect  day. 

[Written  for  Ballou'a  Pictorial.] 

SYBIL. 

BY    MATTHEW    F.    VINTON. 

"Do  you  realize  that  in  a  week's  time  you  are 
to  become  my  wife,  Sybil  ?" 

"  It  would  be  strange  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  realize  the  fact  most  sensibly." 

"  Under  the  circumstances  !  You  speak  the 
words  with  a  slow,  hard-drawn  breath,  and  a  cold 
sneer,  as  if  you  disdained  either  the  sentence  you 
uttered,  or  tbe  one  who  heard  it.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  thought  of  this  marriage  makes  you 
unhappy?" 

"Possible,  Mr.  Windon!"  A  little  broken 
laugh,  unnatural,  yet  not  harsh,  followed  the 
words,  and  Sybil  Eossitur  flashed  a  quick  glance 
into  her  companion's  face,  as  she  spoke.  Such 
a  glance !  It  startled  his  calm  pulses  into  a 
fleeter  race  tban  they  had  ever  run  before  in  all 
his  life.  It  was  like  the  golden,  electric  blush  of 
the  lightning,  and  thrilling  with  its  noiseless 
shock,  he  waited  for  the  thunderbolt  which  lurked 
behind  it. 

"Possible  !  Your  look  of  incredulous  surprise 
belies  the  import  of  your  speech.  Your  eyes 
have  grown  so  big  with  the  begetting  of  that  stu- 
pendous idea,  that  the  rest  of  your  face  looks  pale 
and  dwarfed  beside  them.  As  if  any  woman 
could  rebel  against  the  brilliant  destiny  of  mar- 
riage, and  more  especially  myself,  when  the 
bridegroom  is  to  be  tbe  immaculate  Horace  Win- 
don, Esq.  Preposterous  !  You  wrong  yourself 
by  such  a  supposition." 

What  bitter,  mocking  sarcasm  ran  through  the 
low-spoken  sentence,  made  doubly  disdainful  by 
the  curl  of  the  speaker's  crimson,  velvety  lip, 
and  ihe  fire  of  her  brilliant  violet  eyes,  whose 
lifted  glance  burned  upon  the  face  of  h<r  com- 
panion with  a  kind  of  angry,  eager  scorn. 

"Sybil!" 

It  seemed  as  if  Horace  Windon's  whole  heart, 
like  a  bark  heavily  ireighted  with  love  and 
hope,  floated  up  in  one  strong,  passionate  throb, 
on  the  tide  of  that  musical  name.  It  seemed, 
too,  as  if  Sybil,  softened  by  the  rich  tenderness 
that  gushed  through  his  voice,  rose,  palpitating 
and  tremulous,  to  meet  it.  For  an  instant  the 
red  lips  lost  their  haughty  curve,  and  the  roses 
budding  in  the  white  silken  soil  of  her  cheeks, 
broke  into  full  bloom  and  stained  her  whole  face 
with  the  opening  of  their  scarlet  petals.  For  an 
instant  the  starry  pride  that  sparkled  across  the 
azure  of  her  eyes,  disappeared,  as  though  a  cloud 
of  unshed  tears  had  drifted  over  and  quenched  it. 
The  white,  raised  eyelids  trembled  and  fell,  the 
proud  glance  wavered,  the  soft,  slight  hands  that 
had  been  locked  together  as  by  the  force  of  some 
strong  passion,  relaxed  and  fell  apart.  For  an 
jnstantthe  queen  was  lost  in  the  woman. 

The  transformation  was  but  momentary. 
Then,  with  a  slow,  regal  grace,  the  drooped  head 


was  lifted  up  again,  the  troubled  crimson  waves 
eddied  away  from  her  face,  and  she  stood  con- 
fronting him  quietly,  pale  and  grave,  and  sorrow- 
ful. ■  She  did  not  speak,  nor  was  speech  needed. 
Her  silence  was  answer  enough  to  the  prond 
man  standing  there  beside  her,  his  lips  still  burn- 
ing with  the  impassioned  utterance  of  her  name. 
A  tingle  word  would  have  lessened  the  severe 
spell  imposed  by  her  silence,  as  the  first  fall  of 
rain  breaks  the  dead  sultriness  of  a  rising  sum- 
mer storm. 

"  You  are  in  a  strange  mood  this  morning, 
Sybil !" 

There  was  no  heart-leap  in  that  sentence.  The 
voice,  though  tender,  was  sad  as  those  with 
which  dying  farewells  are  uttered.  There  was 
no  answer. 

"  A  strange  mood  !  I  never  saw  you  in  such 
a  one  before !" 

Her  lover  reached  forward  and  clasped  one  of 
her  hands  as  he  spoke.  She  disengaged  it  coldly, 
still  without  speaking.  She  turned  her  haughty 
head  from  him  a  trifle — that  was  all. 

"  So  you  hate  me,  Sybil  V 

She  threw  him  a  look  from  her  magnificent 
eyes  that,  if  he  had  been  a  vain  man,  he  might 
have  interpreted  to  his  satisfaction.  Whatever 
the  flash  of  light  signified,  it  was  not  hatred. 
But  he  was  not  vain,  and  so  he  merely  passed 
his  hand  across  his  handsome  forehead,  like 
one  who  had  been  dazzled,  and  said,  with  a 
smile : 

"  Yeu  have  beautiful  eyes,  Sybil  !" 

"I  heard  you  say  the  same  of  your  pet  dog 
yesterday.  How  thoughtful  I  ought  to  be  that 
my  intended  husband  cares  enough  for  me  to 
class  my  eyes  with  those  of  his  canine  favorite." 

Horace  Windon,  calm  and  self-possessed  as  he 
usually  was,  had  no  armor  of  courteous  forbear- 
ance thick  enough  to  withstand  that  fine,  arrowy 
thrust  of  irony.  His  dark  face  grew  darker  still 
with  the  dash  of  hot,  resentful  blood  which  over- 
flowed it. 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had  ever  instituted 
any  comparison  between  yourself  and  Carlo.  I 
have  a  pet  at  home,  a  raven,  to  which  I  should 
sooner  liken  you.  It  is  not  tame  yet,  and  has  a 
fierce,  bright  way  of  snatching  at  my  hand  when 
I  offer  it  food  or  drink,  though  it  bo  done  ever  so 
gently." 

"  Thank  you  for  tho  compliment,  Mr.  Win- 
don. Am  1  to  infer  from  it  that  you  think /have 
snatched  at  your  hand?" 

"  You  will  drive  mo  mad,  Sybil,  or  Miss  Ros- 
situr,  if  you  like  the  formal  appellation  better! 
What  has  come  over  you  this  morning?  You 
shall  tell  me !"  And  ho  laid  his  hand  heavily 
upon  her  shoulder.     She  shook  it  off  imperiously. 

"  Shall!"  she  repeated  after  him,  with  a  taunt- 
ing laugh,  which  brought  that  bronze-like  shadow 
to  his  brows  again.  "  You  put  on  your  author- 
ity as  master  rather  early,  do  you  not?  Remem- 
ber my  servitude  does  not  commence  until  next 
week.  Then  I  hope  to  wear  my  chains  with  be- 
coming submission  !" 

She  made  a  movement  as  though  sho  would 
have  slipped  past  him,  but  he  stayed  her  flight 
with  the  magnetism  of  his  resolute  eyes.  Had 
he  attempted  to  restrain  her  with  his  hand,  she 
would  have  slid  like  a  Bhadow  through  his 
grasp.  But  the  subtle  thraldom  of  his  gazo  held 
her  fast. 

"If  you  have  not  been  contented  with  this 
arrangement,  why  havo  you  never  spoken 
before?" 

"  Seeing  that  I  could  not  help  myself,  where 
was  the  use  of  words  ?  ]f  you  put  iron  fetters 
about  my  wrists,  would  talking  unlock  them  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,  but  it  might  persuade  vie  to." 

"  I  had  no  wish  to  do  so/'  was  the  cold,  quick 
answer.  "  The  promise  of  a  Rossitur  is  always 
honorably  kept,  and  I  gave  you  mine  months 
ago.  I  had  no  right  to  claim  of  you  afterward 
the  mercy  I  had  denied  myself." 

"  Then  why,  after  deceiving  me  so  long,  until 
the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  do  you  taunt  me 
with  your  unhappiness,  as  if  I  were  to  blame, 
who  knew  nothing  of  it  until  now  ?" 

"  Because  you  force  me  to  it.  You  have 
wrested  my  words  from  me  against  my  will,  part 
of  them,  at  least.  It  was  not  enough  that  months 
ago  you  bought  me  of  my  father,  and  paid  my 
price  down  in  good  hard  coin,  as  you  would  have 
paid  for  a  horse,  or  a  dog,  or  a  piece  of  furniture, 
but  you  must  gall  my  pride  with  such  a  contin- 
ual inflow  of  rich  gifts,  that  I  could  not,  if  I 
would,  forget,  even  for  an  in6tint,  that  I  am  not 
your  betrothed  wife,  who  loves  you  and  whom 
you  love — but  only  your  last  purchase,  your  most 
recent  speculation.    Only  a  few  hours  ago  you 


brought  me  this,  to  show  me  for  what  baubles  I 
had  uncrowned  myself— for  what  a  meagre  price 
I  had  sold  the  royal  jewel  of  my  womanhood." 

She  lifted  a  little  casket  as  she  spoke,  poising 
it  disdainfully  upon  the  very  lip  of  one  white, 
slender  finger,  as  if  there  was  contamination  in 
the  touch,  and  then  swinging  back  the  lid,  re- 
vealed on  its  bed  of  white  velvet,  a  splendid  tiara 
of  diamonds,  which  flashed  and  throbbed  in  the 
light  as  though  every  jewel  had  been  a  human 
pulse,  quivering  beneath  tbe  scorn  of  her  indig- 
nant eyes. 

"  See  !  Shall  I  not  make  a  fine  ornament  for 
your  handsome  house?  Look!  do  not  turn 
away  your  head  in  that  manner,  as  though  you 
regretted  your  bargain.  Look!  I  say,  and  tell 
me  if  you  are  satisfied  !" 

She  wrenched  away  the  little  golden  comb  that 
confined  the  purple-black  masses  of  her  hair,  and 
let  a  cloud  of  heavy  silken  tresses  ripple  down 
across  her  shoulders  and  enclasp  her  waist  like 
a  twilight  mist.  Then  she  bound  the  diamond 
circlet  above  her  white  brows  with  the  same 
haughty  grace  which  characterized  all  her  move- 
ments, took  a  step  backward  from  him,  as  though 
to  express,  through  that,  some  unuttered  fear  or 
loathing,  then  a  contradictory,  half-eager  one  for- 
ward, as  if  she  would  have  enfolded  him  in  her 
embrace  if  she  dared,  and  then  snatching  the 
jewels  from  her  hair  and  tossing  them  on  the  car- 
pet at  his  feet,  she  swept  him  a  low  courtesy  and 
flashed  past  him  out  of  the  room. 

The  explanation  of  this  little  scene  is  easily 
given.  It  is  an  old,  old  story,  and  will  hardly 
bear  my  poor  pen's  repetition.  Mr.  Rossitur 
(Sybil's  father)  had  been  a  wealthy  man,  but  get- 
ting involved  in  reckless  speculation,  suddenly 
found  tbe-priucely  fabric  of  his  wealth  tottering 
beneath  him.  Horace  Windon,  the  son  of  an  old 
friend,  stepped  between  him  and  bankruptcy,  and 
when  the  old  man,  with  broken  exclamations  of 
gratitude,  begged  to  know  in  what  way  he  could 
express  his  thankfulness,  his  young  benefactor 
had  proposed  for  his  daughter's  hand.  Though 
lie  had  been  a  frequent  visitor  at  tho  house,  he 
had  never  made  any  professions  of  love  to  Sybil, 
for  he  was  a  proud,  reserved  man,  rather  lacking 
in  self-conlidenco  and  those  thousand  nameless 
graces  which  fastidious  women  are  apt  to  admire 
in  men.  And  so,  when  the  matter  was  mentioned 
to  her  by  I  er  father,  she  had  no  way  of  knowing 
that,  beating  through  the  cold  artery  of  that 
formal  proposal,  the  whole  strong,  warm  heart  of 
Huraco  Wiudon  surged  out  toward  her.  She 
looked  upon  it  as  an  affair  of  trade,  and  her -wo- 
man's nature  rose  up  in  rebellious  pride  against 
the  mercenary  bargain.  That  he  thought  her  a 
bcautdul  piece  of  mechanism,  well  fitted  to  beau- 
tify and  sot  off  his  elegant  parlors,  was  hardly 
enough  to  satisfy  the  yearning  of  her  tender  wo- 
man heart.  She  realized,  intuitively,  what  must 
bo  the  misery  of  a  married  life  where  there  was 
no  love  to  sanctify  its  cates  and  duties.  Yet 
partly  from  a  wish  to  repay  her  father's  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  partly  actuated  by  a  motive  which 
she  hardly  dared  acknowledge  to  herself,  she  had 
consented  to  become  his  wife.  How  she  strug- 
gled against  his  chains  when  they  were  well-nigh 
rivetted,  we  havo  already  seen. 


"  For  you,  Miss  Rossitur  1" 

It  was  an  elegantly  superscribed  little  note 
which  Sybil  took  from  the  servant's  hand  that 
evening,  as  she  sat  with  her  embroidery  in  the 
parlor.  A  glance  at  the  hand-writing  told  her 
from  whom  it  came,  and  a  vivid  blush  overran 
her  face  as  she  broke  the  seal.  But  when  she 
finished  reading  it,  the  dainty  sheet  of  note-paper 
was  not  whiter  than  the  beautiful  lips  to  which 
she  pressed  it.  It  was  from  Horace  Windon, 
containing  a  manly,  honorable  renunciation  of 
her  hand — nothing  more. 

She  tore  tbe  little  missive  in  pieces  angrily  and 
then,  as  if  in  atonement,  covered  tbe  fragments 
with  kisses  and  hid  them  in  her  bosom,  holding 
both  her  hands  hard  against  them,  as  though 
they  were  a  medicine  which  might  cure  the 
stormy  throbbings  of  the  heart  beneath. 

A  few  moments  later  she  had  sent  a  servant  to 
request  an  interview  with  Mr.  Windon,  and  was 
waiting  for  his  ar^val,  with  as  haughty  a  face 
as  that  she  had  worn  during  their  morning 
conversation. 

She  was  not  obliged  to  wait  long  for  him.  He 
entered  the  room  unannounced,  and  stood  beside 
her  before  she  had  framed  a  single  excuse  for 
sending  for  him.  She  had  acted  from  a  mo- 
mentary impulse,  and  what  to  say  or  do  in  ex- 
planation, she  could  not  think.  Mr.  Windon, 
without  noticing  tho  confusion  into  which  his 


abrupt  entrance    threw    her,   was   the   first   to 
speak. 

"  Yon  sent  for  me,  did  yon  not,  Miss 
Rossitur?" 

The  calm,  coldly-spoken  words  restored  her  to 
herself.  She  bowed  slightly  in  answer  to  the 
question,  and  then,  with  a  half-repellant  wave  of 
her  hand,  which  seemed  to  signify  that  he  had 
said  all  that  was  necessary,  and  much  more  than 
she  would  have  been  glad  to  hear,  she  replied  : 

"  Yes.  I  could  not  resist  the  desire  to  thank 
you  for  the  delicate  way  in  which  you  have  seen 
fit  to  dissolve  our  engagement.  Now  that  the 
preparations  have  gone  so  far,  now  that  the  wed- 
ding-day is  fixed  and  the  guests  invited,  this  new 
decision  of  yours  will  place  me  in  a  very  envi- 
able position.  To  be  forsaken  by  one's  affianced 
husband  at  the  very  altar,  as  it  were,  will  make 
a  woman's  name  a  fruitful  subject  for  gossip,  and 
the  shame  and  humiliation  which  this  step  will 
bring  me,  will  be  a  rare  and  manly  revenge  for 
the  wound  I  gave  your  pride.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  the  fine,  retaliatory  spirit  which  you 
exhibit,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for 
your  delicacy  and  consideration." 

"  In  Heaven's  name,  what  will  you  have  of 
me,  Miss  Rossitur?" 

Horace  Windon's  voice  was  husky  with  pas- 
sion, and  his  dark  eyes  were  all  ablaze  with  the 
kingly  spirit  her  taunt  bad  aroused.  His  anger 
seemed  to  give  her  pleasure  rather  than  pain. 
But  she  made  him  no  reply.  She  had  awakened 
the  slumbering  lion,  and  she  admired  the  savage 
majesty  of  the  royal  bruto  ;  but  nevertheless  she 
had  evidently  no  wish  to  thrust  her  hand  in  his 
mouth.  She  played  with  the  tangled  worsteds  in 
her  work-basket  without  speaking. 

"If  I  have  given  you  back  your  freedom,  it 
was  because  I  learned  this  morning  a  bitter  and 
unpalatable,  yet  perhaps  deserved  lesson,  and  not 
from  the  mean,  unmanly  motive  you  ascribe  to 
me.  I  believe  you  know  me  well  enough  to  com- 
prehend this,  and  bblieviDg  so,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  I  merit  this  double  chastisement  of 
your  contempt.  It  is  enough  that  you  disdain 
and  scoff  at  my  love — " 

"I  do  not,"  she  interrupted,  and  there  was  a 
world  of  glorious  denial  in  the  beautiful  face  that 
flashed  toward  him  for  a  moment,  and  was  then 
averted.  "I  am  not  unwomanly  enough  to  dis- 
dain or  scoff  at  any  man's  love;  but  to  be  bought 
and  sold  like  a  piece  of  merchandize — 0,  Mr. 
Windon,  I  wish  you  could  stand  in  my  place  a 
moment,  that  you  might  know  how  every  spark 
of  womanliness  within  me  rises  up  to  quarrel  with 
this  humiliating  thought." 

She  spoke  earnestly,  very  earnestly,  and  the 
sweet  secret  that  lay  buried  under  all  her  pride, 
trembled  and  vibrated  along  the  eager  words.  A 
new  thought  seemed  born  in  Horace  Windon's 
mind.  He  took  one  quick  step  forward,  as 
though  to  read  her  face,  but  she  turned  it  from 
him  again  into  the  shadow. 

"  And  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  loved  you, 
would  that  make  any  difference,  Sybil?" 

"  You  dare  not  say  it,  for  it  would  not  be 
true." 

Now  the  beautiful  eager  face  was  turned  full 
to  his  gaze,  and  Sybil's  whole  soul  crowded  up 
into  the  dilating  sapphire  irids  of  her  eyes,  wait- 
ing for  his  answer. 

"  I  dare  say  it,  and  it  is  true  !  I  love  you  with 
all  my  heart  and  soul,  and  if  I  have  never  told 
you  so  before,  it  was  because  I  believed  you  knew 
ic  without  the  telling.  Will  it  mako  any  differ- 
ence, Sybil?" 

"  You  shall  see  how  much,  Horace,  dear 
Horace !" 

Her  warm  arms  were  about  his  neck,  her  burn- 
ing face  against  his  shoulder. 

"If  I  had  only  known  it  sooner,  these  three 
months  of  wretchedness  would  have  been  the 
happiest  of  my  life.  Tell  it  to  me  again,  in  rec- 
ompense for  what  I  have  suffered." 

"  I  love  you !  I  love  you  !  I  love  you — my 
darling — my  Sybil — my  wife  !  And  these  are 
words  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  woman  beside 
my  mother !    Are  you  satisfied?" 

Her  only  answer  was  to  reach  up  her  lips  for  a 
kiss.  Was  not  that  a  sweet  negative  to  his 
question  ? 


Absence  is  considered  the  great  bane  and  tor- 
ment of  lovers.  Every  lover  writes  to  his  be- 
loved that,  when  absent  from  her,  the  time  lags 
on  leaden  wings — minutes  are  tortured  into 
hours,  hours  into  days,  days  into  weeks,  weeks 
into  months,  months  into  years,  and  years  into 
interminable  ages.  Existence  has  become  a  bur- 
den, and  he  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  sweet  hope 
of  meeting  the  dear  object  again. 
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LWHtton  for  iiuiiuu'v  Pictorial.] 
SHADOWS. 


The  Pity  U  oloor,  but  ni^hi  la  near. 
And  noon  her  roua  of  Hpmiglod  Hublo 

Will  all  Outbid  tha  wood  mill  wolil, 
And,  llko  tho  huavun'r*  rttivrry  fulili', 

Bonoatb  tha  hill  with  warbling  trill, 

Mi'imdi'rlni;  'jnOQg  tlm  «Ioi>[i|iik  dulnlori, 
Will  ulioot  ivnd  kIimui  tha  rostlass  Htn-uui, 
Till  lout  amid  tho  flowory  luiuuta. 

Tho  low  night  bri'07,0  rimc-nR  tho  trees, 

Makes  ftuiilbln  their  dreamy  [DOtlOD  ; 
They  loaonosa  tell  llko  murmuring  nhell, 

A  far-otT  nong  of  minim  or  ncoan. 
Tim  maiden  moon  will  glluiiuer  soou, 

An  twilight  dlyH  along  tlio  nuv.dowfl, 
Hho'll  loud  tQO  -I-".'-   tliolr  diamond  hues, 

And  with  tliuui  traco  tho  evening  shadows. 

I  lovu  to  rovo  through  tho  sleeping  grove, 

Whore  clfltia  danco  on  tho  rosy  virion; 
Or  illy  lloat  In  an  onrlesa  boat, 

Llko  youthful  dreams  through  Time's  olyslan, 
The  aoft  winds  moan— alone!  alouo! 

Ah,  with  one  to  love  and  one  to  lore  mo. 
This  would  I  deem  life's  mimic  stream, 

Its  main— tho  heaven  that  rolls  above  me. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

OUR  WILLY. 

BY    MART    A.    LOWELL. 

I  think  you  must  remember  the  frightful  gale 
of  1839?  It  was  in  December:  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  departing  year  was  giving  one  long,  ter- 
rible death-howl,  as  it  was  about  to  plunge  head- 
long into  eternity,  The  wind  and  rain,  snow 
and  hail,  thunder  and  lightning,  were  combined 
together  in  one  dreadful  work ;  and  as  crash 
after  crash  sounded  upon  the  ear,  each  seemed 
more  awful  than  the  last. 

On  land,  it  was  frightful  enough ;  but  it  was 
on  the  ocean  that  the  storm  king  reigned  most 
triumphantly.  Strong,  noble  vessels  went  down, 
like  reeds  before  the  wind  ;  while  against  others, 
*i —  ("'Hatho  «o»i  mnmitdini!  hi  oh.  find  Dlayed  with 


Hum*;,  wt  iv  iH'urly  n.vnvil  \>y  I'lih',  ludf  druwtu:d 

wretches,  whoso  color  and  almost  their  life  had 
ebbed  away  in  thu  deep  waters,  Ijui  who  had 

boon  fin.ttrhnl    frum    llicir  mid'nce    l»y  tho  BtTODg 

hundH  ol  oar  hard}'  and  willing  nolghbora. 

But  among  all  these  Willy  had  not  come,  and 
although  we  busied  ournelvon  with  the  rescued, 
our  hearts  were  turning  sicker  every  moment. 
Every  one  hud  seen  him  ;  he  hud  assisted  to  bring 
several  uf  Lhoso  poor  creatures  from  iho  waves — 
but  at  the  last  moment  tliey  hud  lost  sight  of 
him.  Wo  worked  on,  almost  in  desperation  and 
despair.  Willy  was  our  nil — "tho  only  son 
of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  " — tho  only  be- 
ing who  called  mc  sister.  Wildly  I  flew  to  the 
doors  or  windows,  as  often  as  each  patient  wag 
duly  rubbed,  refreshed  and  covered  up  ;  but 
though  tho  storm  had  partially  lulled,  the  still 
dark  and  murky  night  showed  me  no  hope. 

I  looked  at  my  mother.  She  was  passing 
round  among  the  sufferers,  and  tho  sublime  com- 
posure of  her  features  struck  me  as  being  unnat- 
ural. "  She  cannot  realize  how  long  he  has 
been  absent,  or  she  would  not  look  so  serene," 
thought  I. 

I  was  mistaken.  That  very  composure,  arose 
from  the  lack  of  even  tho  faintest  hope.  She  be- 
lieved that  her  Willy  was  dead — but  she  remem- 
bered his  last  words,  and  she  kept  on  in  her  work 
of  love.  When  all  was  still,  and  two  babies  were 
lying  warm  upon  their  mothers'  breasts,  as  if  no 
storm  had  disturbed  their  rest,  and  four  or  five 
men  and  lads  were  sinking  to  a  quiet  slumber, 
we  sat  down  in  another  room  and  watched  the 
fading  embers,  afraid  to  look  into  each  others' 
faces,  lest  we  should  read  despair  in  each. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  midnight  watch.  Our 
nerves — mine  at  least — were  wrought  up  to  agony. 
I  could  hear  the  minutest  sound  ;  and  the  heavy 
breathing  of  the  sleepers,  in  the  next  room,  al- 
most distracted  me.  My  mother,  overcome  with 
grief,  fatigue,  and  with  the  odors  of  the  brandy 
with  which  she  had  bathed  the  sufferers,  and 
which  were  not  yet  dissipated,  went  into  a  dis- 
turbed sleep,  so  that  I  was  the  only  waking  one 
in  the  house. 

Strangely  enough  I  had  not  thought  of  Willy's 


thing  so  different  to  that  which  you  ought  to  ex- 
pect? Uy  the  must  approved  rule  in  almost  nil 
cjisc.n  rmulu  and  provided,  this  hhuuld  have  been 
tin'  form  of  a  lovely  and  bcautifu]  VODDg  girl, 
whom  Willy  has  saved,  and  whom  he  finally 
marries;  but  the  unrom  antic  truth  is  fur  differ- 
ent. It  was  that  uf  an  ogod  ami  infirm  ludy, 
who,  in  her  agony,  had  clung  to  Willy,  after  ho 
had  saved  several  others. 

IIo  oucccodcd  in  bringing  her  to  shore,  and 
hoped  to  reach  tho  first  fisherman's  hut  with  his 
burden,  by  the  help  ol  another  person ;  but  the 
latter  went  back  to  the  shore  to  attempt  another 
rescue,  and  did  not  return  to  thorn.  Willy  led 
the  poor  lady  Into  this  little  shelter  to  wait  for 
their  companion,  and  both,  from  utter  exhaus- 
tion, fell  asleep.  Another  hour  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  them  ;  but  as  yet  they  were  only 
a  little  lame,  and  felt  that  they  could  now  riso 
and  walk.  Not  one  step,  however,  could  tho 
woman  take.  I  dashed  across  the  strip  of  black 
soil  that  lay  between  two  patches  of  snow,  rous- 
ed up  John  Carter,  the  fish  pedlar,  and  made 
him  get  out  his  cart  and  strew  it  with  hay. 

Tho  storm  had  died  away,  and  the  moon  had 
come  up  ;  and  by  its  light  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting both  the  poor  creatures  into  the  cart,  Willy 
all  the  time  saying  that  he  could  walk  home  very 
well.  Now  deep  in  mud,  now  floundering  in 
snow  banks,  and  now  almost  overset  in  the  deep 
gullies  which  the  rain  had  made,  wo  at  last  ar- 
rived, Hector  trotting  on  behind  as  the  rear 
guard.  My  mother  had  waked  up  only  a  mo- 
ment before,  and  had  not  yet  missed  me. 

"  There  are  more  coming  to  be  warmed,"  I 
said,  as  I  approached  her. 

"And  Willy  has  not  come!"  she  said,  mourn- 
fully.    "0,  Delia,  have  you  any  hope  left?" 

"Every  hope  in  the  world,  mother.  I  feel  sure 
that  Willy  is  safe  somewhere." 

She  did  not  answer  mc,  for  Willy's  face  was  on 
her  shoulder,  and  John  Carter  and  his  man  were 
bringing  in  the  old  lady — and  we  all  had  to  stir 
in  her  behalf.  A  warm  bed  was  her  best  restor- 
*ative,  and  we  speedily  put  her  into  one.  She 
was  an  English  woman,  and  quite  wealthy,  she 
told  us  next  day.     Infirm  as  she  had  been  on 


CATHOLIC  CATHEDRAL,  BOSTON. 

This  structure,  on  Franklin  Street,  will  soon 
he  torn  down,  and  the  site  occupied  by  a  splen- 
did store.  The  following  a. ■count,  of  tho  estate 
will  interest  many  readers.  The  property  was 
purchased  in  1719,  of  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  of 
Roxbury,  and  John  Winthrop,  of  New  London, 
and  others,  as  appears  hy  Suffolk  Records,  June 

27,    1719.      It    was    bounded    easterly    on    Dong 

Lane  (Federal  street)  241  feet,  south  200  feoft, 

westerly  253  feet,  northerly  202  feflt — all  of 
which  land  was  tho  estate  of  Colonel  Nicholas 
Potge,  Esq.,  and  Anno,  his  wife,  levied  on  by 
virtue  of  several  executions, etc.  Consideration 
named  for  the  estate,  £083  7s.  Gd.  On  the  west 
lino  and  rear  ot  this  land  stood  tho  distillery  of 
Andrew  Johonnett,  on  the  upper  part  of  Frank- 
lin Place;  on  the  cast,  in  "Long  Lane,"  -were 
several  wooden  stores,  and  a  garden  in  the  rear, 
where  the  bishop's  house  formerly  Stood.  Be- 
tween these  stores  and  iho  distillery,  whore  tho 
Catholic  church  now  stands,  were  the  store- 
houses, well-room,  etc,  of  Mr.  Johonnett,  and 
which  lie  occupied  till  hifl  death.  In  179.'Itho 
estate  wus  sold  to  Edward  II.  Robbins  and  others, 
trustees,  and  the  lot  was  then  cut  up.  Franklin 
Street  was  laid  out  at  this  time,  and  was  first 
paved  in  1799. 

Rev.  Mr.  Matignon  arrived  in  Boston  in  1 792, 
and  Bishop  Chovcrus  in  179(3.  These  two  gen- 
tlemen made  applications  to  the  Protestants,  who 
generously  contributed  to  the  erection  of  a 
church,  and  a  lot  wus  purchased  on  this  estate. 
In  the  Ccntinel  of  March  19,  1800,  wo  find  this 
record:  "  On  Monday  last  the  workmen  began 
to  break  ground  preparatory  lo  commencing  a 
new  Roman  Catholic  church  near  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  in  this  town.  The  Spanish  con- 
sul assisted  at  the  celebration."  The  church  was 
consecrated  on  the  29th  of  September,  1803. 
The  present  length  of  the  church  is  115  feet,  and 
its  greatest  width  72  feet. 

A  writer  of  reminiscences  in  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 1821,  says,  "where  Federal  Street* Theatre 
stood  was  a  distillery,  and  behind  was  a  large 
pasture  extending  to  Broad  Alley,  now  Hawley 
Street,  and  bounded  south  in  estates  in  Summer 
Street,  and  North  on  Milk  Street — this  pasture 
is  now  Franklin  Place — it  belonged  to  a  family 
by  the  name  of  Grcenleaf,  and  was  sold  in  1787 
for  £300."  Another  writer  says;  "The  lower 
part  of  Franklin  Place  was  all  a  quagmire,  and 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  filling  it  up." 
The  church  is  now  the  only  building  that  re- 
mains in  Franklin  Street  east  of  Hawley  Street, 
that  has  stood  three  years.  It  will  be  removed 
soon  after  next  Christmas. — Transcript. 
■ «  ■»»—  -» 
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^.uunaiuuo  rtiL.ii .  uuotie  or  parade,  appeared 

down  stairs  wrapped  in  a  garb  obtained  no  one 
knew  how,  and  declared  his  intention  of  going 
out  to  see  if  any  one  could  be  saved. 

My  mother  looked  at  the  slight,  fragile  boy  be- 
fore her,  and  her  motherly  soul  rose  up  to  forbid 
it.  He  seemed  to  feel  what  would  be  her  words, 
and  he  came  close  to  her  and  kissed  her  cheek. 

"  Mother,  take  it  home  to  your  own  heart ! 
Would  you  not  expect  some  one  to  do  as  much 
for  me  if  I  were  perishing  for  aid  this  night  1  I 
shall  be  safe,  because  I  shall  be  doing  my  duty. 
I  may  be  lost  if  I  remain  here." 

What  could  she  say  to  such  an  appeal  ? 
Quaint  and  strange  as  Willy  looked  in  the  oil- 
skin suit.my  mother  could  not  have  looked  upon 
him  more  reverently  if  he  had  been  a  winged  an- 
gel. She  turned  away  weeping,  it  is  true,  but  with 
a  look  that  said  that  she  could  glory  in  such  a  son 
lying  dead  before  her  eyes,  far  more  than  in  one 
living  at  ease  and  caring  for  none  of  the  suffer 
ing.  The  sound  of  Willy's  last  footstep  struck 
terror  to  all  our  hearts  ;  but  only  for  a  moment. 
The  brave  boy  had  left  the  presence  of  his  noble 
courage  behind  him  with  us.  We  rallied  and 
set  to  work,  preparing  for  what  might  be. 

Fires  in  every  room,  blankets  and  mattresses, 
hot  water,  brandy,  dry  clothes — all  these  were 
hastily  got  together,  and  our  house  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  would  have  answered  for  a  very  tol- 
erable hospital.  My  mother  would  sometimes 
pause  in  her  work  and  breathe  out  Willy's  name, 
with  an  anguished  voice,  that  sent  an  answering 
thrill  through  my  heart. 

When  all  was  finished,  we  were  again  obliged 
to  listen  to  the  storm.  We  were  so  near  the 
sea  that  the  loud,  ceaseless  roll  of  the  vexed  bil- 
lows rose  even  above  the  storm ;  and  the  creak- 
ing of  masts,  and  the  loud  voices  of  those  on 
shore,  came  to  our  ears  in  the  short  intervals  of 
its  fury,  and  every  sound  seemed  to  us  to  be 
shrieking  out  Willy's  funeral  knell. 

The  strong  red  lights  which  we  had  placed  in 
our  windowB,  attracted  the  people  to  bring  in 
those  whom  they  had  rescued ;  and  soon  our 


l  went  and  untied  him.  He  sprang  eagerly 
to  the  door.  I  understood  his  mute  appeal^ 
opened  it.  One  bound,  and_h&-  w&ltout  into  the 
dark  night.  Then  I  sat  down  and  cried;  why, 
I  did  not  know ;  but  I  believe  now  it  was  from 
some  secret  springing  up  of  hope  that  renewed 
itself  in  my  heart,  simply  by  tbe  dog's  action.  I 
had  not  shed  a  tear  before.  Presently,  I  heard 
him  at  the  door.  I  let  him  in,  and  he  came  up 
to  me,  taking  my  skirts  between  his  teeth,  and 
seeming  to  nrge  me  to  go  with  him.  When  I 
took  down  my  heavy  cloak  from  the  nail  in  the 
hall,  he  uttered  a  joyful  cry,  and  pulled  me  to- 
wards the  door.  I  seized  a  pair  of  boots  that 
were  in  the  room,  and  put  them  on  ;  tied  a 
shawl  over  my  head,  and  put  a  bottle  of  brandy 
into  the  pocket  of  my  cloak. 

Hector  plunged  out  before  me.  I  gave  one 
look  back,  to  see  if  my  mother  were  far  enough 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  then  I  too  plunged 
out  into  the  snow.  It  was  no.t  deep  except  in 
a  few  places.  The  dog  kept  close  to  me,  urg- 
ing me  along,  until  I  reached  a  little  sort  of  cove, 
in  which  my  brother  and  I  had  often  played 
when  children. 

Here  Hector  stopped  and  would  go  no  further. 
I  turned  tho  little  lantern  which  I  had  brought 
with  me,  towards  the  entrance  of  the  small  re- 
cess, and  saw  something  shine  like  wet  sea-weed. 
Hector  evidently  did  not  think  that.  He  would 
never  have  got  up  such  joyful  barks  at  all  the 
seaweed  in  the  ocean.  No;  it  was  an  oiled  suit, 
and,  for  a  moment,  I  could  not  look  at  it.  I 
turned  deadly  sick,  for  I  felt  now  that  I  had 
been  brought  here  to  find  Willy's  dead  body. 
But  was  that  a  movement  of  the  limbs,  or  was  it 
Hector's  frantic  efforts  to  turn  the  body  over1? 
I  took  courage  to  move  the  head,  and  there  was 
paleness,  but  no  death,  upon  that  face,  as  it  lay 
under  the  light  of  my  lantern.  Insensible  he 
might  be,  but  I  knew  he  was  alive.  There  was 
another  form  beside  him  ;  and  in  that,  too,  was 
life  and  warmth. 

And  now,  dear  reader,  how  can  I  shock  your 
tender  sensibilities,  by  presenting  you  with  some- 
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was  too  in,  aim  a.  severe  rheumatic  icver  tol- 

(ve3,  in  which  our  guestWat£mu-GY£rJi'rc.wjtIi_ 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother. 

"I  ought,  in  duty,  to  have  been  a  fair  yonng 
damsel,  and  to  have  married  Willy  for  preserv- 
ing me,"  she  would  often  say. 

"  No,"  I  would  answer,  "  it  is  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  get  up  a  particle  of  romance  out  of  the 
whole  affair." 

But  there  was  something  better  than  romance 
— Willy's  courage  and  goodness.  These  are  im- 
perishable. Nineteen  years  of  contact  with  the 
world  since  then,  have  not  spoiled  him  yet.  He 
is,  as  then,  the  best  of  sons  and  brothers ;  be- 
loved by  all,  and  loving  the  whole  human  race 
with  a  tenderness  like  that  ot  the  good  angels. 
If  ever  you  should  come  to  Sandy  Beach,  ask 
for  the  best  and  bravest  man  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  they  will  point  you  to  my  brother 
Willy. 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  UNWON  LOVE. 

To  seek  and  sue  a  woman's  yet  unwon  love, 
implies  the  telling  her,  when  won,  the  whole  pre- 
vious history  of  her  lover,  concealing  nothing, 
fair  or  foul,  which  does  not  compromise  any  oth- 
er than  himself.  This  confidence  she  has  a  right 
to  expect,  and  the  man  who  withholds  it  is  either 
a  coward  in  himself,  or  doubts  the  woman  of  his 
choice,  as,  should  he  so  doubt  his  wife,  woe  to 
him  and  to  her !  To  carry  into  the  sanctuary  of 
a  true  wife's  breast  some  accursed  thing  which 
must  be  forever  hidden  in  his  own,  has  always 
seemed  to  me  one  of  the  blackest  treasons  against 
both  honor  and  love  of  which  a  man  could  be 
capable. — A  Life  for  a  Life. 


RULES  FOR  GOOD  HATKTO 

1.  Have  a  plan  laid  befo 
2.  Acquire  the  habit  of  t 
Cultivate  perseverance, 
of  punctuality.  5.  Be  an 
the  habit  of  learning  som* 
with  whom  you  meet.     7 

on  which  to  think  and  act.  8.  Be  simple  and 
neat  in  your  personal  habits.  9.  Acquire  the 
habit  of  doing  everything  well.  10.  Make  con- 
stant efforts  to  be  master  of  your  temper.  11. 
Cultivate  soundness  of  judgment.  12.  Observe 
a  proper  treatment  of  parents,  friends  and  com- 
panions.— Todd, 


tne  amount  ot  work  which  he  could  perform.  At 
the  whipsaw  he  was  unequalled,  and  on  many 
occasions  he  eut^down  the  timber  and  split  out 
five  hundreTrails  a  ira*y ^  J&*Jfaer^^m\est_J[23^ 
of  his  popularity  and  wealth  he  never  ceased  to 
boast  of  his  achievements  as  a  laborer.  He 
studied  law  while  a  laborer,  at  night  by  the  light 
of  the  fire,  and  when  first  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
gave  but  small  promise  of  attaining  the  position 
which  he  afterwards  won. 


In  the  conception  of  Mohammed's  paradise, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  a  perfect  woman 
and  an  angel. 
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PRESENT  CIRCtrLA-TIOKr,  116,000! 

IT  should  be  known  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States,  that  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  sent  to  our  address, 
a  first  class,  elegantly  illustrated,  and  entirely  original 
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in  each  number  of  u  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

0=*  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
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illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

[CJ=-  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar.1 

O5"  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  familu  *»—>•« 
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BEY  OF  TUNIS. 

Sidi  Mohammed,  Bey  of  Tunis,  lately  died 
after  a  long  and  painful  malady.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded his  cousin  german,  Sidi  Ahmed,  and  ad- 
ministered the  goyernment  but  a  few  years.  Still, 
during  his  brief  reign,  he  had  acquired  the  unan- 
imous sympathies  of  his  subjects,  and  of  the  Eu- 
ropean colony  established  at  Tunis,  by  his  gen- 
tleness and  equity  as  well  as  the  fostering  care 
he  bestowed  on  the  manufactures  and  agriculture 
of  his  country.  His  premature  death  caused  a 
general  mourning  throughout  the  regency.  The 
accession  to  the  throne  of  his  youngest  brother, 
Sidi  Sadok,  whose  portrait,  in  full  uniform,  is 
herewith  presented,  was  accomplished  with  the 
greatest  tranquillity,  and  it  is  hoped,  from  the  firm 
and  resolute  character  of  the  new  sovereign,  that 
he  will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessor. 
Hia  first  act  was  to  take  oath  to  the  constitution 
proclaimed  by  Sidi  Mohammed,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  regency  enjoy  equal 
rights  and  privileges,  without  distinction  of  race 
and  religion.  The  most  striking  proof  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  world,  and  the  influence  of 
Christianity,  is  to  be  lound  in  the  liberality  of 
many  of  the  Eastern  rulers.  The  days  of  un- 
mitigated despotism  are  fast  passing  away.  Light 
has  penetrated  European  Turkey  and  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  though  the  ignorant  people  of 
these  countries  still  preserve  many  of  their  old 
prejudices,  their  rulers  clearly  perceive  that  the 
old  proscriptive  systems  must  be  abandoned. 

CHINESE  MOURNING. 

The  accompanying  illustration  exhibits  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Chinese  in  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing. As  this  displays  but  one  phase  of  their 
manifestations  of  grief  and  respect  for  the  dead, 
our  readers  will  probably  peruse  with  interest  the 
following  letter  from  Hong  Kong,  giving  many 
particulars :  "  One  of  the  spiritual  wives  of  a 
great  merchant  was  buried  here  last  week  with 
all  the  pomp  money  could  procure.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  funeral  that  has  taken  place  hero 
for  many  a  day.  As  all  the  details  were  thor- 
oughly Chinese,  and  I  never  before  witnessed  the 
whole  process  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  among 
the  natives,  I  made  a  point  of  attending  the 
wake,  and  following  the  coffin  to  the  place  of 
rest.  To  begin  with  the  wake,  it  was  a  Chinese 
version  of  the  Irish  one.  Over  the  door  were 
hung  two  lanterns  with  black  and  blue  charac- 
ters, and  white  drapery  festooned  across  the  en- 
trance. As  you  entered  the  door  you  observed  a 
coflin  standing  on  trcssels  in  the  passage;  un- 
derneath was  a  light  burning,  covered  with  an 
inverted  earthenware  vessel,  like  a  flower-pot, 
only  broader.  The  top  of  the  coflin  was  covered 
with  a  red  drapery,  on  which  was  placed  what 
appeared  to  be  some  hard  mud.  At  one  end,  and 
partly  underneath,  were  numerous  small  cups 
and  bowls  containing  rice,  samshu,  and  tea,  for 
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the  special  benefit  of  the  devils.  The  ancestral 
tablet  was  also  there ;  likewise  another  large 
earthenware  pot,  containing  burning  tapers  and 
josssticks ;  and  near  this  a  lamp.  Suspended 
against  the  wall  were  two  figures  of  peculiar  as- 
psct,  having  on  blue  shirts  and  white  irousers. 


The  coffin  remained  here  several  days,  the  bcdy 
being  put  in  lime,  full-dressed,  in  the  best  and 
most  costly  dress  that  can  be  afforded.  In  one 
hand  is  a  fan,  and  in  the  other  a  piece  of  paper 
with  a  prayer  on  it.  In  the  adjoining  room  were 
assembled  the  relations  and  friendB  of  tre  de- 


ceased, eating,  drinking,  and  smoking ;  some 
laughing,  others  crying,  others  again  hoarse  with 
their  lamentations.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
spectacle,  and  a  scene  worth  witnessing.  The 
brother  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  the  coffin, 
on  the  money  it  cost,  and  on  everything,  in  fact, 
except  the  departed  sister.  The  room  was  dec- 
orated with  josses  and  all  kinds  of  arrangements, 
but  the  funniest  was  a  little  figure  of  an  English 
merchant,  in  wig,  cut-away  coat  and  tights,  with 
gold  buttons  to  his  chocolate  garments.  Thip 
wonderful  little  gentleman  was  under  a  glass 
case,  near  native  josses.  *  *  *  The  third 
day  was  the  great  one.  The  crackers  began  go- 
ing off,  and  the  women,  dressed  in  white  loose 
garments,  with  a  kind  of  hood  over  their  heads, 
their  shoes  and  stockings  off,  and  the  men  and 
children  in  sackcloth  and  white  sashes  round  their 
waist,  those  in  less  mourning  merely  having  a 
white  sash  round  the  head  and  one  round  the 
waist.  The  coffin  being  in  the  street,  the  chief 
mourners  knelt  beside  it,  knocking  their  heads 
on  the  ground  and  lamenting  in  melancholy  ac- 
cents. The  females  then  went  through  the  same 
ceremony.  The  band  was  playing  the  whole 
time.  Two  individuals  in  mourning  were  hand- 
ing them  incense-sticks  placed  in  jars.  After  a 
good  deal  of  lamenting,  kow-towing,  etc.,  the 
band  struck  up  and  the  procession  proceeded 
towards  its  destination.  It  consisted  of  two  lan- 
terns ;  then  followed  the  band  of  musicians, 
dressed  in  white;  four  sedan-chairs,  containing 
cakes,  and  splendidly  carved,  the  musicians  in 
blue,  with  a  gong,  drum,  and  other  noisy  instrn- 
ments ;  then  followed  sixteen  tables,  each  carried 
by  two  coolies,  containing  roast  pigs,  a  kid,  and 
every  imaginable  kind  of  food  acceptable  not 
only  to  the  gods,  but  to  mortals  likewise ;  the 
chair  with  the  tablet,  tapers  burning  inside,  red 
musicians,  large  red  banner,  with  a  bunch  of 
bamboo  on  the  staff,  and  the  flag  written  on  with 
gold  and  white  characters,  the  coffin,  mourners, 
relations  and  friends.  After  many  prostrations, 
the  burning  of  numerous  josssticks,  and  the  let- 
ting off  crackers,  the  procession  moved  on.  We 
went  through  the  whole  town,  and  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  to  remain  till  a  suitable 
spot  of  ground  should  be  found.  The  coffin  was 
laid  down,  and  the  mourners  then  walked  ronnd 
it,  the  priests  in  the  background,  and  the  musi- 
cians in  white  playing  near  the  coffin.  The  in- 
cense was  burning  and  the  crackers  exploding; 
the  music  of  the  red  and  bine  divisions  rested, 
while  the  girls  cried  and  the  crowd  looked  on. 
Then  the  music  ceased,  and  the  two  lanterns  ap- 
proached. The  coffin  then  was  borne  on  men's 
shoulders,  followed  by  mourners,  etc.,  to  the  first 
house  and  deposited  in  a  room  hired  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  priests  standing  outside  chanting.  Here 
the  body  was  left,  the  mourners  assuming  their  us- 
ual dress.  Then,  re-forming,  they  wended  home- 
ward, the  band  playing  the  same  tunes  as  before." 
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MARISCHAL  COLLEGE,  ABERDEEN. 

This  college,  at  which  the  sectional  meetings 
of  the  British  Association  were  hold,  was  founded 
by  George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal,  in  1593.  The 
old  buildings,  which  were  moetly  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  were  neither  elegant  nor  commo- 
dious, and  had  latterly  become  ruinous.  They 
were  taken  down  and  lately  rebuilt,  partly  at  the 
expense  of  government  and  partly  by  subscrip- 
tion. The  college  forms  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  rises  to  the  heightof  two  lofty  stories, 
presenting  nnbroken  ranges  of  mullioned  win- 
dows. From  the  centre  of  the  building  springs 
a  tower,  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  ground.  This  tower  contains  the  principal 
entry  and  the  staircase  leading  to  the  hall,  li- 
brary, and  museum.  Jfiach  of  ihese  rooms  is 
seventy-four  feet  long  by  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  height.  There  are,  be- 
sides, a  common  hall  and  sixteen  class-rooms,  to 
each  of  which  is  attached  a  private  room  for  the 
professor.  The  total  expense  of  the  building  is 
estimated  at  about  £30,000.  Marischal  College 
contains  the  usual  professorships,  and  the  session 
commences  in  the  first  week  in  November  and 
ends  in  the  first  week  of  April.  The  curriculum 
of  arts  extends  over  four  sessions,  and  a  student's 
expenses  daring  each  session  may  be  from  S75 
to  $200.  There  are  numerous  bursaries  con- 
nected with  this  college.  Among  its  alumni  are 
many  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  ev- 
ery branch  of  science  and  literature.  The  name 
of  the  college  is  pleasantly  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Scott,  as  the  place 
where  Dugald  Dalgetty  received 
his  education,  and  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  that  pedantry  so 
amusingly  displayed  in  his  long- 
winded  discourses. 


JACK  PETERSON. 

John  Peterson,  a  colored  man,  who  died  lately 
at  his  residence  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  aged  103 
years,  was  brought  up  in  the  family  of  Job  Sher- 
wood, whose  son,  Isaac  Sherwood,  entered  the 
continental  army  as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  reg- 
iment commanded  by  Colonel  Philip  Van  Cort- 
landt,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution ;  and  Peterson,  who  was  about  the 
same  age  as  the  lieutenant,  having  become  devot- 
edly attached  to  him,  begged  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying him  into  the  service,  which  request 
was  granted  by  the  lieutenant,  and  Peterson  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  same  regiment  to  which 
he  was  attached.  This  regiment  was  in  **£ 
memorable  battle  of  Stillwater,  l"  .  -  ° 
County,  at  the  time  General  Burgoyne  surren- 
dered his  army  to  the  American  forces  under  the 
command  of  General  Gates.  Lieutenant  Sher- 
wood, who  always  sought  the  post  of  danger,  re- 
ceived in  the  action,  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell 
into  the  arms  of  Peterson,  for  he  always  made  it 
a  point  to  be  near  the  lieutenant  in  the  hour  of 
danger.  Peterson  watched  over  this  brave  officer 
with  untiring  perseverance,  night  and  day,  until 
he  expired,  and  after  his  death  he  followed  his 
remains  to  the  public  burying  ground  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  where  he  was  interred  with  military 
honors.  The  devoted  attachment  of  Peterson  to 
the  gallant  lieutenant,  was  observed  by  Colonel 
Van  Cortlandt,  who,  without  solicitation,  gave 
him  his  discharge  from  the  service  to  enable  him 


to  return  to  his  home,  with  the  effects  which  be- 
longed to  the  lieutenant. 

On  his  return,  the  lines  between  the  American 
and  British  forces  bad  been  removed  from  Tar- 
rytown  to  the  north  side  of  the  Croton  river,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  army  was  es- 
tablished on  the  farm  now  owned  by  John  Cocks, 
Esq.,  near  which  place  the  father  and  family  of 
the  lieutenant  took  up  their  residence  as  a  place 
of  security  from  the  enemy.  On  the  morning  of 
September  21st,  1780,  Moses  Sherwood  and  Pe- 
terson were  engaged  in  making  cider  at  Barrett's 
farm  in  Cortlandt  town ;  they  had  taken  their 
n»-ms  with  them,  for  in  those  days  of  peril,  all 
9^;re  obliged  to  go  armed ;  even  the  farmer  and 

'  laborers  carried  arms  while  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  On  that  day  the  Vuiiure 
sloop-of-war  came  to  anchor  a  short  distance  off 
the  western  extremity  of  Teller's  Point,  having 
brought  up  Andre  for  the  purpose  of  holdiDg  an 
interview  with  the  traitor  Arnold,  which  took 
place  the  night  before,  at  the  Long  Cove  in  Rock- 
land County,  about  six  miles  below  the  military 
posts  of  Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points,.  .Moses 
Sherwood,  while  at  the  cider  mill,  situated  at  the 
west  side  of  the  road,  6aw  a  barge  filled  with 
armed  men  from  the  Vulture,  in  company  with 
a  gun-boat,  approaching  the  shore,  at  the  point 
of  land  where  he  and  Peterson  were  at  work, 
and  seizing  their  guns,  ran  for  the  shore,  re- 
solved that  the  enemy  should  not  land  without 
opposition.     For  this  purpose    they    concealed 
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LONG-EARED  RABBITS. 

The  accompanying  sketch  offers 
portraits  of  a  pair  of  fancy  long- 
eared  rabbits  lately  exhibited  at  the 
recent  Great  English  Poultry,  Pig- 
eon and  Rabbit  Show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  ears  of  these  curious 
and  pretty  creatures  are  the  largest 
ever  known,  that  of  the  black  and 
white  in  the  foreground,  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Angus,  measuring  22 
1  2  inches  in  length,  and  4  1-2  in 
breadth  ;  and  that  of  Mr.  Durham's 
second  prize  fawn,  being  21  3-4 
inches  in  length  and  4  1-2  in 
breadth.  Very  high  prices  are 
given  in  England  for  fancy  rabbits  ; 
$150  being  often  paid  for  a  pecu- 
liarly fine  one.  The  rabbit  and 
hare  are  animals  of  much  interest  in 
England.  Even  the  common  rab- 
bit is  bred  with  much  care  there.  It 
is  a  very  prolific  animal,  produc- 
ing its  young  seven  times  a  year, 
their  litter  being  usually  eight  in 
number.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  introduced  from  Spain 
into  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
in  which  it  is  now  found.  In  its  wild 
state,  the  color  of  its  far  is  brown, 
its  tail  black  above  and  white  be- 
neath, but  when  domesticated  the 
colors  vary  much,  being  white,  pied, 
ash-colored  and  black.  The  fur  is 
much  used  in  manufacturing  hats, 
and  its  flesh  is  more  juicy  than  the 
hare.  In  England,  it  is  reared 
either  in  warrens  or  in  hutches, 
which  require  to  be  kept  clean. 


LONG-EARED   RABBITS. 


themselves  behind  some  rocks,  and  as  the  barge 
came  sweeping  along  towards  the  place  where 
they  were  lying,  Peterson  fired.  His  aim  had 
been  well  directed,  for  an  oar  was  seen  to  fall 
from  the  hands  of  one  of  the  men  on  board,  and 
much  confusion  was  observed  among  them.  A 
second  shot  from  Sherwood,  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  Vulture  ;  which  they  did  under 
cover  of  canister  and  grape  shot  from  the  gun- 
boat, directed  towards  the  point  where  Sherwood 
and  Peterson  were  concealed.  The  cannonade 
drew  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Cortlandt-town 
to  the  scene.  The  Vulture  was  lying  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  distinctly  seen  from  Verplanck's  Point, 
and  the  whole  district  of  country  between  it  and 
Tel'"'-  TV  '  ,.  Un  Wes^'  ter  sborp  — *d 
also  troni  Stony  Point  to  the  Long  Clove  in 
Rockland  County.  The  grounds  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  for  many  miles  in  extent,  Bloping 
gradually  toward  the  river,  gave  the  inhabitants 
a  full  view  of  the  scene.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
Westchester  side  had  been  on  the  lookout,  for 
they  apprehended  an  attack;  but  there  were 
none,  however,  who  entertained  o^  opinion  that 
it  would  ^e  brought  on  befofo^-b^A-/  ^  Pe-  _ 
terson  and  Sherwood  commenced  their~  fire. 
Many  of  them  now  hastened  to  the  end  of  Tel- 
ler's Point  with  a  field-piece,  which  they  had  ob- 
tained from  Colonel  Livingston,  wffo  was  in  com- 
mand at  Verplanck's  Point.  They  erected  a 
small  redoubt  and  opened  a  well-directed  fire 
upon  the  Vulture,  and  she  fired,  in  return,  sev- 
eral broadsides  directed  towards  the 
redoubt.  Andre,  who  had  been 
conducted  from  the  Long  Clove  to 
Smith's  house,  situated  on  the  high 
grounds  in  Haverstraw,  heard  the 
firing  and  saw  from  his  window  the 
Vulture  slip  her  cable  and  make  sail 
for  New  York.  This  circumstance 
prevented  his  returning  to  the  city 
by  water,  for  he  intended  to  have 
been  put  on  board  the  Vulture  that 
morning,  where  he  was  expected  by 
the  officer  in  command,  and  as  he 
did  not  arrive  at  the  time  appointed, 
a  barge  had  been  directed  to  skim 
along  the  shore,  under  the  expec- 
tation that  he  had  been  set  over  to 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  that 
they  would  be  enabled  to  carry  him 
to  the  Vulture.  Andre  being  dis- 
appointed in  reaching  the  Vulture, 
was  compelled  to  return  by  land, 
through  the  towns  of  Cortlandt, 
Yorktown,  and  Mount  Pleasant, 
which  led  to  his  capture  at  Tarry- 
town.  But  for  the  firing  of  Peter- 
son and  Sherwood  upon  the  barge, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  he 
would  have  returned  to  the  Vulture 
in  safety.  Peterson  received  during 
life  a  pension  from  the  United  States 
for  his  military  services,  and  Gen- 
eral Philip  Van  Cortlandt,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  high  regard  he  en- 
tertained for  his  military  services, 
put  him  in  possession  of  a  houBe 
and  lot  in  Cortlandt-town,  where  he 
lived  until  he  moved  to  Peekskill. 
He  maintained  through  a  long  life 
the  character  of  an  honest  man  and 
a  faithful  soldier,  and  was  much 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him. 
In  the  calm  serenity  of  a  patriarchal 
age,  the  old  man  has  passed  away 
from  among  the  living,  leaving 
only  pleasant  memories. —  Westches- 
ter (N.  Y.)  Herald. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  File-Leader."— The  first  muster  ever  held  in  Massa- 
chusetts was  in  the  year  1622.  The  Narragansett  tribe 
threatened  to  make  war  upon  the  colonists,  and  as 
Plymouth  was  illy  prepared  for  the  attack.  Captain 
Standish  had  four  bulwarks  or  "jetties  "  made  outside 
of  the  temporary  palings  of  the  town-  lie  divided  his 
forces  into  four  companies,  and  ordered  a  general  train- 
ing, when  the  men  and  officers  were  taught  their  places, 
in  cased  of  attack. 
V.  C. — Tde  founder  of  animal  magnetism  was  Anthony 

Mesmer,  born  at  Maraburg,  in  S<vabia,  in  1734. 
Bibliographer. — Many  words  in  common   use  may  be 
traced  to  tbe  names  of  places  where  they  originated,  or 
of  persons  who  have  invented  or  discovered  the  art  or 
article   they  designate;   as  gingham    from  Guiucamp, 
■     bayonet  from  Bayonne,  cambric  from  Cambray.  muslin 
from  Mosul,  diaper  from  u'lfpres,  and  martinet  from  a 
French  officer,  who  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
Inquirer. — Boiling  to  death  was  made  a  capital  puoish- 
meutin  the  time  of  the  Tudor  Henry  the  Eighth  of 
England 
Invalid. — The  sirocco  ia  not  unfrequent  in  many  parts 
of  Italy;  but  it  visits  Naples  with  more  severity  than 
any  other  part  of  that  country.     Its  influence  on  the 
human  system  is  most  paralyzing,  rendering  persons 
incapable  of  either  mental  or  bodily  exertion  during 
its  continuance. 
"  F.  Sharp. " — Tbe  thearbo  is  made  like  a  large  lute,  ex- 
cept that  it  has  two  necks,  or  juga,  tbe  second  and 
longer  of  which  sustains  tbe  four  last  rows  of  chords, 
which  produce  the  deepest  sounds.    The  thearbo  has 
eight  bis-,  or  thick  strings,  twice  the  length  of  those 
of  the  lute.     This  excess  renders  tbe  sound  exceeding- 
ly sweet,  and  sustains  it  for  a  length  ot  time. 
"  Todgers." — To  address  a  young  lady  in  conversation 

as  '"MiBSy'  is  a  vulgarity. 
L.  G — To  polish  furniture,  take  as  much  resin  as  will 
cover  a  Bhilling,  powder  it  very  fine,  and  then  sift 
through  muslin;  scrape  one  pennyworth  of  beeswax 
very  nne ;  bruise  a  small  piece  of  alkauet  root ;  put  tbe 
whole  of  the  above  into  a  gill  of  turpentine,  and  let 
tbe  pot  stand  for  a  day.  The  polish  will  then  be  fit 
for  use. 
Builder  — The  first  vessel  built  here  was  launched  July 
4,  1631,  and  was  a  bark  of  thirty  tons,  owned  by  Gov- 
ernor Wintbrop,  and  named,  felicitously,  as  we  think, 
the  "'Blessing  of  the  Bay."  We  believe  a  portion  of 
tbe  "  ways  "  is  still  extant  on  the  lute  Col.  Jacques'a 
estate,  the  '•  Ten  Hills  Farm." 


SCIENCE  AND  JUSTICE. 

A  look  through  an  excellent  telescope  on  a 
clear  morning,  the  other  day,  brought  to  mind  a 
story  wo  recently  met  with,  apparently  put  forth 
in  good  faith.     At  any  rate,  "  we  tell  the  tale  as 

the  French  court  being  at  the  chateau  of  Marly, 
Louis  XIV.  was  compelled  to  give  up  a  hunting 
party  he  had  projected,  on  account  of  the  exces- 
sive heat  of  the  weather.  To  compensate  his 
disappointment,  Madame  de  Maintenon  sent  for 
a  fine  telescpne  which_had  belonged  to  Cassini, 
th"___.._  ~  ^  -^(md  the  king  amused  himself  for 
a  long  time  by  looking  through  it  on  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  instrument  was  so  fine 
that  he  eoultfdistinguish  the  features  of  peasants 
ten  miles  off.  Suddenly  he  turned  deadly  pale, 
and  after  gazing  through  the  glass  with  intense 
excitement,  dropped  it,  summoned  the  Count  de 
Quiche,  and  ordered  him  to  have  horses  saddled 
and  to  draw  out  ten  files,  of  which  he  would  take 
command  himself. 

Immediately  afterwards,  the  king  was  in  the 
saddle,  riding  furiously  along  the  banks  of  the 
Seine.  At  the  entrance  of  a  little  village  three 
young  men  were  coming  out  of  the  village  and 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  road.  They  were 
plainly-dressed  country  people,  and  appeared  a 
little  excited  as  they  saw  the  squad  of  royal  cav- 
alry riding  up  to  them.  The  king  commanded 
a  halt  and  addressed  himself  to  three  foot 
passengers. 

"An  hour  since  you  were  at  the  village  of 
Maisons  and  bathed  in  the  river  Seine  V 

The  three  men,  whose  ages  ranged  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  bowed  assent. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  king,  "  addressing  the  Count 
de  Guichi,  "  arrest  these  men." 

The  order  was  obeyed  and  the  king,  followed 
by  the  horse  and  the  prisoners,  returned  to 
Marly.  Great  was  the  astonishment  caused  by 
this  affair.  It  was  rumored  that  the  king  had 
discovered  a  conspiracy  against  his  person,  and 
had  chosen  to  arrest  the  culprits  himself.  But 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  prisoners  were  three  brothers,  Simon, 
John  and  Francis,  sons  of  Bernard  Lerchet,  of 
the  Rue  St.  Denis.  They  had  a  younger  brother 
named  Sebastian  Lerchet,  their  father's  son  by  a 
second  marriage,  and  his  favorite.  Jealousy  and 
cupidity  inflaming  their  minds  to  hatred,  they  re- 
solved to  make  way  with  him,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  purpose,  took  him  out  into  the 
Seine  on  pretext  of  bathing,  and  there  drowned 
him.  The  terrible  work  was  briefly  done.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  it,  they  swam  on  shore,  dressed 


themselves,  hid  their  brother's  clothes,  and  were 
walking  along  the  road  in  perfect  security  when 
they  were  arrested  by  the  King  of  France.  It 
was  the  sight  of  this  deed  through  Cassini's  tele- 
scope, which  had  blanched  his  cheek  and  caused 
the  summary  action  we  have  described.  Con- 
fronted by  the  royal  testimony,  the  three  crimi- 
nals made  a  full  confession,  were  sentenced  to  be 
hung,  and  were  executed  without  delay.  If  this 
story  is  a  reliable  one,  it  shows  by  what  unfore- 
seen means  the  ends  of  justice  are  attained. 

"  Murder  will  ont — foul  deed3  will  rise 

Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelms  them,  to  men's  eyes." 

A  LEAF  FROM  HISTORY. 

It  is  curious,  now  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  at 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  to  trace  the  beginnings 
of  his  ambitious  career.  Turning  over  a  file  of 
papers  of  the  year  1840,  we  met  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times,  giving  an  account  of  Louis  Napoleon's 
abortive  attempt  at  Boulogne  : 

"Bodlogse-Scr-Meh,  August  7. 
"This  morning  one  of  those  mad  attempts  at 
revolution  which  have  characterized  the  French 
since  the  days  of  the  first  and  of  memorable  July, 
disturbed  the  inhabitants  of  this  peaceful  town 
from  its  slumbers.  The  tacts,  as  I  have  collected 
them,  are  as  follows:  The  City  of  Edinburgh 
steamer,  belonging  to  the  Commercial  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  was  hired  by  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  ostensibly  for  an  excursion  of  pleas- 
ure along  the  British  coast,  for  fourteen  days.  In 
this  he  embarked  with  fifty-six  followers,  eight 
horses,  and  two  carriages  in  the  Thames  on 
Wednesday  last ;  this  morning,  about  two 
o'clock,  they  reached  the  coast  of  France,  off 
Wimiroux,  about  three  miles  from-  Boulogne. 
The  surprise  of  captain  and  crew  may  be  imag- 
ined to  see  the  whole  of  his  passengers  come  on 
deck,  not  in  the  peaceful  garb  of  citizens,  but  en 
militaire,  some  as  general  officers,  some  as  private 
soldiers,  with  an  oil-skin  covering  on  iheir  hats, 
with  the  number  40  painted  in  front,  that  being 
the  regiment  which  at  Strasbnrg  had  formerly 
identified  itself  so  serioasly  in  the  cause  of  Louis 
Napoleon. 

"  Their  object  was  soon,  made  evident.  The 
ship's  boat  was  lowered,  and  the  whole  company 
landerMn  three.  mpS.  Before  the  prince  left . 
■ttesssl'he  ordered  the  captain  to  cruise  off  the 
coast,  but  to  keep  close  in  to  Boulogne,  and  have 
a  boat  ready  manned  to  come  off  for  them  should 
they  signalize  to  that  effect.  Among  those 
landed  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of 
the  General  Montholon,  Colonel  Vaudrey,  Col- 
onel Parquin,  and  Colonel  Delaborde. 

"  When  all  had  landed,  they  marched  into  the 
town  by  the  Place  Navarin,  Rue  des  Carreaux, 
Rue  Sommeau  into  the  Grande  Rue,  shouting 
'  Vive  l'Empereur,'  the  princo  carrying  his  hat 
on  the  point  of  his  sword  and  waving  it  in  the 
air;  from  the  Grande  Rue  they  made  their  way 
by  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe  to  the  Caserne,  and 
roused  the  small  body  of  troops  of  the  line  (I  be- 
lieve only  one  company)  that  perform  duty  here. 
The  soldiers,  awakened,  and  seeing  themselves 
surrounded  by  general  officers,  knew  not  what  to 
make  of  the  scene.  They  were,  however,  soon 
made  to  comprehend  that  a  revolution  was  on 
foot,  that  Louis  Philippe  was  dethroned,  that  all 
France  was  roused  in  favor  of  their  emperor, 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  that  they  must  arm  to 
march  forthwith  upon  Paris.  As  some  were  pre- 
paring to  obey,  their  captain,  who  had  been 
awakened  by  the  noise,  rushed  in  among  them, 
and  restored  their  wavering  loyalty  by  shouting 
'  Vive  le  Roi.*  High  words  and  a  scuffle  ensued 
between  him  and  Prince  Louis,  when  the  latter 
drew  a  pistol  and  fired ;  unfortunately  the  ball 
shattered  the  under  jaw  of  a  poor  soldier  who 
was  endeavoring  to  separate  them,  and  the  whole 
party,  finding  that  the  soldiers  were  lukewarm, 
that  the  officers  were  faithful,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  done,  precipitately  quitted  the  Caserne  and  re- 
tired to  the  port. 

"By  this  time  the  town  was  roused,  the  au- 
thorities were  on  foot,  the  drums  were  beating  to 
arms,  and  the  National  Guards  pouring  out  in  all 
directions.  The  proclamations,  one  of  which  I 
enclose,  with  a  decree,  had  been  lavishly  distribut- 
ed along  every  street  through  which  they  passed, 
and  money  given  to  those  who  had  followed 
them.  These  soon  declared  what  the  object  was, 
and  the  necessary  directions  were  given  by  the 
Sous-Prefet  to  attack  the  disturbers  of  the  peace. 
Within  two  hours  the  greater  part  were  either 
prisoners  in  the  citadel,  shot  or  dispersed.  They 
made  no  stand  after  leaving  the  Caserne.  Some 
made  their  way  with  the  eagle  to  the  Napoleon 


column,  some  with  the  prince  hastened  to  the 
seaside  and  signalled  for  a  boat  from  the  steamer. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  too  many  had  got  into 
it,  and  it  upset.  The  prince,  with  three  or  four 
others,  swam  for  the  steamer,  and  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  drowned. 

"During  their  absence,  however,  affairs  had 
changed  on  board  the  steamer.  M.  Poliet,  the 
harbor-master,  by  order  of  the  mayor,  had  pro- 
ceeded with  a  dozen  custom-house  officers  in  a 
boat  and  taken  possession  of  it ;  it  was  fortunate 
for  the  prince  they  did.  so,  for  in  returning  into 
the  harbor  they  found  him  exhausted,  clinging 
to  the  buoy,  about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  He  was  taken  on  board,  and  with  him 
Colonel  Vaudrey.  In  escaping  from  the  shore 
they  narrowly  avoided  being  shot;  several  balls 
passed  close  to  the  prince,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers were  wounded,  and  sank  to  rise  no  more. 
The  report  is,  that  six  have  been  found ;  one 
poor  doctor,  who  surrendered,  was  shot  by  a 
National  Guard." 

"  BocxoasE-Scs-MEE,  August  8,  7  P.  M. 

"  This  morning  this  wild  adventurer  was  qui- 
etly removed  from  the  castle  in  the  upper  town. 
It  is  supposed  his  destination  is  Ham." 


THE  CITY  OF  MEXICO. 

Humboldt,  who  visited  Mexico  in  1803,  thus 
describes  it :  "  The  capital,  reconstructed  by 
the  Spaniards,  exhibits,  perhaps,  a  less  vivid, 
though  a  more  august  and  majestic  appearance 
than  the  ancient  Tenochtttlan.  Mexico  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  cities  ever  built  by 
Europeans  in  either  hemisphere.  With  the  ex- 
ception ot  Petersburgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and 
some  quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not  ex- 
ist a  city  of  the  samo  extent  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  capital  of  New  Spain  for  the  uni- 
form level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for 
the  regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the 
extent  of  the  public  places.  The  architecture  is 
generally  of  a  pure  style,  and  there  are  even  edi- 
fices of  a  very  beautiful  structure  The  exterior 
of  the  houses  is  not  loaded  with  ornaments.  Two 
sorts  of  hewn  stone,  the  porous  amygdaloid, 
called  htzontli,  and  especially  a  porphyry  of  vit- 
reous feld  spath,  without  any  quartz,  give  to  the 
Mexican  buildings  an  air  of  solidity,  and  some- 
"°  even  magnificence  There  are  none  of 
those  wooden  balconies  and  galleries  to  bo  seen 
which  disfigure  so  much  all  the  European  cities 
in  both  the  Indies.  The  balustrades  and  gates 
are  all  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with  bronze, 
and  the  houses,  instead  of  roofs,  have  terraces, 
liko  those  in  Italy  and  other  Southern  countries." 

A  Curiosity;. — John  J.  Dyer  &  Co  ,  No.  35 
School  Street,  Boston,  have  just  published  a 
most  novel  "  Illustrated  Scrap  Book."  It 
is  in  large  quarto  form,  and  contains  Five  Hun- 
dred Pictures,  upon  every  conceivable  subject  of 
everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  history, 
scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits 
of  noted  individuals  of  both  sexes,  and  in  short 
an  inexhaustible  resort  for  study  and  amusement 
for  old  and  young.  It  is  the  first  book  of  the 
kind,  and  the  cheapest  we  have  ever  seen.  Any 
person  enclosing  twenty-five  cents  to  the  pub- 
lisher, in  letter  stamps  or  silver,  will  receive  a 
copy,  post  paid,  by  return  of  mail.  Here  is 
something  to  amuse  the  family  circle  the  coming 
long  evenings. 


Photographs. — Photographs  of  the  original 
drawings  by  Ratfaelle,  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Windsor,  have  been  taken  at  the  expense  of 
Prince  Albert.  The  negatives  of  these  impres- 
sions have  been  presented  to  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  the  Committee  on  Education ; 
from  which  copies  will  be  supplied  to  schools  of 
Art  and  the  public  generally,  at  the  mere  cost  of 
paper  and  printing. 

Fainting  at  Applause. — At  Brussels,  re- 
cently, says  the  New  York  Musical  Review,  the 
frequenters  of  the  beautiful  Theatre  de  la  Mon- 
naio  were  "  demonstrative,"  and  so  perplexed 
and  harassed  a  poor  lady,  brought  out  on  ap- 
proval, that  she  fainted  on  the  stage. 

Louisiana.  Sugar  Crop. — A  gentleman  re- 
siding in  Parish  St.  Mary,  La.,  and  who  claims 
to  be  well  posted  as  to  the  sugar  crop  of  that 
State  the  present  season,  estimates  the  entire 

crop  of  the  State  at  250,000  hogsheads. 
. «  ■*■  —  > 

Books. — Mr.  Choate's  library,  lately  sold  in 

this  city,  netted  about  £15,000.     Many  books 

brought  over  the  first  cost ! 


A  GOOD  STORY. 

The  Post  tells  a  good  story  of  Judge  Harring- 
ton, an  old-time  member  of  the  Vermont  judic- 
iary, and  very  famous  in  the  traditions  of  the  bar 
of  that  State,  for  shrewd  sayings  and  eccentric 
doings,  not  less  than  for  sterling  honesty  and  ex- 
cellent practical  sense.  Among  the  judge's  ac- 
quaintance was  one  Squire  H.,  a  man  of  wealth 
and  inauence,  bat  esteemed  a  close-fisted  fellow, 
and  notoriously  a  hard  master  in  his  payment 
and  general  treatment  of  his  hired  men,  a  fact 
which  did  not  particularly  command  the  squire 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  judge.  It  happened, 
one  day,  in  the  time  of  the  good  old  imprison- 
ment-for-debt  laws,  and  while  the  judge  was  an 
ex-officio  }zil  commissioner,  that  a  debtor  came 
before  the  judge  on  an  application  to  take  "  the 
poor  debtor's  oath,"  a  legal  provision  by  which 
any  debtor,  after  a  brief  period  of  incarceration, 
might  make  a  sworn  statement  of  his  finances 
before  the  commissioner,  and  if  it  satisfactorily 
appeared  that  the  debtor  was  worth  less  than 
$20,  he  was  at  once  discharged  from  imprison- 
ment. It  was  the  practice,  in  these  cases,  to 
subject  the  applicant  to  a  series  of  interrogatories 
touching  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  property,  in 
order  to  avoid  any  fraudulent  concealment  of  his 
effects.  In  this  case,  the  questioning  process  had 
barely  commenced,  when  a  sudden  thought 
struck  the  judge.  "  Who  have  you  been  work- 
ing for   the  past  year?"    inquired  his  honor. 

"  Squire  H ,"  replied  the  debtor.     "  Then, 

Mr  Clerk,"  said  the  judge,  "you  may  adminis- 
ter the  poor  debtor's    oath.    No  man  who  has 

worked  fo^'Squire  H was  ever  able  to  save  S20 

out  ofayear's  labor  !     The  debtor  is  discharged." 

One  Dollar.— Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  as  volume  Eleven  is  • 
just  about  to  commence.  Five  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  this  magazine  was  first  issued,  each 
year  adding  to  its  beauty  and  intrinsic  excel- 
lence, until  it  is  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  cheap- 
est publication  in  the  world !  No  such  work 
could  be  offered  for  one  dollar  a  year,  were  it  not 
for  the  immense  edition  printed.  Each  number 
contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  original 
matter,  besides  many  fine  illustrations,  and  a 
series  of  laugh-provoking  illustrations  at  the 
close  of  eafh  mo^cM^  issue.  The  whole  forma 
two  illustrated  volumes  a  year,  of  six  hundred 
pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred  pages  per  annum 
for  one  dollar  !  Enclose  us  the  money,  and  re- 
ceive a  copy  by  return  of  mail,  and  for  a  wholo 
year. 

«    —  »~    » 

Howard  Athenaeum. —  Centrally  situated, 
admirably  conducted,  and  just  the  proper  size  to 
see  and  hear  everything  that  one  goes  to  the 
theatre  to  see  and  hear,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
steady  and  growing  popularity  of  this  establish- 
ment. Mr-  Davenport  has,  in  re-fitting  and 
adorning  it  generally,  exhibited  more  good  taste 
than  we  have  ever  observed  within  its  walls  at  any 
previous  time.  Add  to  all  this  the  class  of  star 
performers  who  have  rapidly  followed  each  other, 
and  we  have  reason  to  praise  heartily  the  liberal 
and- sound  management  of  the  Howard  this  fall 
and  winter.  It  is  in  all  respects  certainly  the 
most  comfortable  and  agreeable  place  of  public 
entertainment  in  Boston. 

St.  Helena — Napoleon  III.  is  mindful  of  his 
uncle's  former  habitation  on  St.  Helena,  having 
recently  ordered  the  appropriation  of  S28,000for 
the  thorough  repair  of  Longwood  House  and  the 
emperor's  tomb,  as  well  as  the  domain  called  the 
Vale  of  Napoleon.  Since  this  territory  was 
ceded  by  the  British  government,  tbe  French 
have  had  at  Longwood  a  resident  commandant 
at  a  salary  of  S2400  a  year. 

1  — ■—  » 

Young  Ernst. — The  young  Hanoverian, 
Ernst,  arrested  in  Hanover  and  made  to  perform 
military  duty,  but  who  claimed  exemption  as  an 
American  citizen  (the  United  States  government 
supporting  his  pretensions),  has  just  been  by  the 
Hanoverian  cabinet  set  at  liberty. 

Memders  of  the  Bible  Society. — Bishop 
Soule,  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  South,  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Cincinnati, 
are  the  only  survivors  of  the  founders  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  in  1816. 


Murder. — A  man  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  re- 
cently stabbed  his  wife  to  the  heart  with  a  sharp 
poker,  after  which  she  ran  some  thirty  feet  and 
fell  dead. 
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wnn;nii1\(,  ABOUT  KITES. 

"  Kito  flying  "  is  not  confined  to  boys.  Full- 
grown  pcoplo  have  their  kites.  In  foot,  the.  so- 
cinl  atmosphoro  is  full  of  them  nil  tho  year 
round.  Tlioy  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes,  and,  like 
tho  paper  toys  of  tho  juveniles,  nro  continually 
going  up  and  coming  down.  Some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  are  bo  strong  and  steady  of  wing,  that 
thoy  pull  their  owners  pleasantly  and  safely 
along  tho  stream  of  life,  08  Franklin's  kito  bore 
him,  whou  a  boy,  along  the  surfaee  of  ponds  and 
rivers.  Others,  like  tho  "electrical"  kito  used 
by  tho  philosophor  in  after  yours,  aro  somewhat 
apt  to  numb  tho  lingers  that  hold  tho  strings. 
Tho  lover's  "kito"  is  his  mistress— frame  of  whale- 
bone, covor  of  silks,  strings  of  moonshine — and 
what  a  chase  tho  beautiful  bauble  loads  him  1 
Ten  to  one  but  he  loses  it  at  last.  Tho  specula- 
tor's "  kito"  is  a  miracle  of  unsteadiness.  It  sours, 
darts,  ricochets,  plunges,  whirls,  and  generally 
collapses  in  the  end,  leaving  tho  unfortunate 
flyor  with  mouth  agape  and  mind  distraught,  a 
pitiful  spectacle  to  gods  and  men.  For  further 
particulars  inquire  in  tho  city  where  every  vario- 
ty  of  this  "fancy  article  "  is  flown  every  day. 
Tho  poet's  "  kite  "  is  a  brilliant  skimmer  of  the 
skies,  sent  heavenward  from  a  garret,  for  tho  ad- 
miration of  posterity.  Tho  "kito"  of  intelli- 
gent enterprise  is  tho  stoutest  and  steadiest  of 
all.  Its  flight,  like  the  eagle's,  is  "  onward  and 
upward,  and  true  to  the  time."  It  is  well  bal- 
anced, never  gets  too  much  string,  and,  instead 
of  being  chance-driven  by  every  breeze,  raises 
the  wind  for  itself  as  it  moves  along. 

>  «■■«■»  » 

THE  ROMAN  QUESTION. 

"  Spiridion"  writes  to  the  Traveller :  M.  About 
is  writing  a  preface  for  the  second  edition  of  his 
work  on  Rome,  which  is  said  to  be  piquant 
enough ;  he  and  his  friends  are  making  strenu- 
ous exertions  to  dissolve  the  government  injunc- 
tion which  enjoins  its  sale  in  France.  I  see  tho 
editor  of  the  American  translation  hints  M. 
About  is  merely  Louis  Napoleon's  mouth-piece, 
and  that  this  book  was  revised  by  Louis  Napo- 
leon. This  is  a  mistake.  The  government  sent 
M.  About  to  Rome  just  as  it  sent  M.  Maquet 
*i„*i —  -i         '-"nlv  to  DUt  monev  1^  ^:°  ^nrket. 


FATAL  1XV1TERY. 

All  fashionable  portrait- painters  aro  in  the 
habit  of  flattering  their  sitters,  and  "  falso  as  a 
portrait"  deserves  to  bo  as  proverbial  an  ex- 
pression as  "  fulhc  us  a  bulletin."  There  is  one 
case  where  tho  "  trick  of  tho  trudo"  was  attended 
by  tragical  consequences.  Holbein  was  des- 
patched by  Cromwell,  Henry  VIII. 's  minister, 
to  paint  tho  Lady  Anno  of  Cbcves,  and  by  prac- 
tising tho  common  flattery  of  his  profession, 
"  lie  was,"  says  Wulpolo,  "  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  that  great  subject,  and  of 
tho  disgrace  which  fell  upon  that  princess  herself. 
Ho  drew  so  favorable  a  likeness,  that  Henry  was 
content  to  wed  her ;  but  when  ho  found  her  so 
inferior  to  the  miniature,  tho  storm  which  really 
should  have  been  directed  at  tho  painter,  burst 
on  the  minister,  and  Cromwell  lost  his  head  be- 
cause Anno  was  a  '  Flanders  mare,'  and  not  a 
Venus,  as  Holbein  had  represented  hor."  Henry 
came  near  marrying  tho  Duchess  Dowager  of 
Milan  for  his  fourth  wife,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wy- 
att  congratulated  him  on  his  "narrow  escape" 
but  Wulpolo  thought,  considering  Henry's  tem- 
per, that  the  "  duchess  had  the  greater  escape." 

i  »»i  » 

THE  FISH  TRADE. 

Lake  Michigan  is  quite  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  fish  caught  in  its  waters. 
One  village — that  of  St.  Josephs,  Michigan — has 
thirteen  fishing  smacks,  and  the  product  this 
season  has  been  an  aggregate,  according  to  the 
Chicago  Democrat,  of  20, 190  half  barrels  of  fish, 
netting  the  round  sum  of  $100,800,  or  nearly 
$8000  to  each  boat.  "  At  New  Buffalo,  in  the 
same  county,  about  4000  half  barrels  have  been 
caught  the  present  season,  making  $170,000  as 
the  value  of  the  fishing  interest  of  two  villages 
alone  for  a  single  season."  The  principal  por- 
tion of  the  fish  are  white,  though  many  are  trout, 
and  other  excellent  varieties.  Nearly  ever  city 
and  village  bordering  on  the  lake  has  its  fisher- 
men, and,  could  the  statistics  of  the  fish  trade  of 
Michigan  be  collected,  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  would  make  an  exhibit  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

*    •mwrn-   I 

Dyspepsia  and  Consumption. — It  is  diffi- 


fflffltajjsitie  ClSatfjettngsi. 

The  school  taxes  in  New  York  city  amount  to 
$308,417. 

Madame  Steflunono,  well  known  to  tho  musi- 
cal public  of  Boston,  is  now  singing  at  Naples. 

Tho  famous  stallion  Columbus  died  at  Still- 
water, Vt.,  a  short  time  ago,  aged  32  years. 

Tho  splendid  race  horso  Red  Ouk  whs  ruined 
for  life  by  an  accident  in  Kentucky  a  few  days 
ago. 

The  owners  of  tho  Albany  Northern  Railroad 
have  shut  tho  road  up  for  tho  present,  as  being 
unsufe. 

There  havo  been  more  vivid  and  beantiful  dis- 
plays of  tho  Aurora  Borealiu  this  season  than  for 
many  years. 

A  fatal  disease,  known  as  tho  malignant  soro 
throat  or  black  tongue,  is  ragiDg  in  the  vicinity 
of  Canterbury,  Ct. 

The  Georgia  State  Railroad  has  paid  into  tho 
State  treasury  for  tho  year  ending  September,  tho 
sura  of  $402,000  over  and  above  expenses. 

The  State  of  Kentucky  claims  tho  north  bank 
of  the  Ohio  River,  below  high-water  marks,  and 
suits  have  been  brought  to  recover  tho  landings 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  New  York  Spirit  of  tho  Times  says  : 
"  Phelan  has  just  completed  a  splendid  billiard 
table  for  the  residence  of  one  of  our  most  popu- 
lar and  highly-esteemed  bishops." 

The  remaining  Scaticook  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Kent,  Ct.,  numbering  34  persons,  have  a  fund  of 
$4864  invested  for  their  support,  and  300  acres 
of  land;  on  which  are  six  dwelling-houses. 

A  gentleman  in  Mississippi  offers  a  silver  cup, 
saucer  and  spoon,  worth  $50,  as  a  prize  for  the 
best  shirt  made  by  any  native  young  lady  in  that 
State,  and  exhibited  at  the  next  State  Fair. 

Luther  Preston,  late  postmaster  at  Fillmore, 
Minnesota,  has  been  sentenced  to  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  at  Stillwater, 
by  the  United  States  court,  for  robbing  the 
mails. 

The  numerous  friends  of  Mr.  Frederick  Saun- 
ders, author  of  "  Salad  for  the  Solitary,"  "  Mo- 
saics," etc.,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  has  been 
appointed  an  attache  of  the  Astor  Library  in 
New  York. 

A  volume  entitled  "Edgar  A.  Poe  and  his 
Critics,"  will  shortly  be  published  by  Rudd  & 
Carleton,  of  New  York.  It  is  written  by  a  lady 
whose  prospective  relation  with  the  poet  was  in- 
terrupted by  death. 

The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  granted  to  an 
-Ampri^n    t.hft   exclusive    np-ht  of   mininc  and 


£atui0  of  Solo. 

Faith  is  the  flume  that  lifts  tho  sacrifice 

to  heaven. — ./.  W.  Alexander, 

Ho  who  adopts  a  just  thought,  partici- 
pates in  the  merit  that  originated  it. — liovee. 

....  Now  a-days  it  is  easier  to  believe  in 
ghosts  than  in  delicate  feelings  — De  liouffkrs, 

....  True  wisdom  is  to  know  what  is  best 
worth  knowing,  and  to  do  what  is  best  worth 
doing. — I/umphreijs. 

....  Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  height ; 
if  it  rush  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of 
breath. — Fuller. 

Destitution  is  better  than    dependence, 

since  it  is  perhaps,  easier  to  endure  the  cold  than 
to  find  one'H  patron  so. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

...  A  prose  translation,  however  correct, 
beautiful  and  elegant,  can  be  nothing  but  draw- 
ing after  a  painting. — De  JJovJjltrs. 

....  The  love  that  has  naught  but  beauty  to 
keep  it  in  good  condition,  is  short-lived,  and  sub- 
ject to  shivering  fits.— Erasmus. 

Nature  is  a  book  of  sweet  and  glowing 

purity,  and  on  every  illuminated  page  the  excel- 
lence and  goodness  of  God  are  divinely  portrayed. 
— Miller. 

....  The  heart  of  women  is  their  destiny,  for 
it  is  rarely  that  it  is  not  their  guide  ;  but  it  is  a 
guide  that  should  be  enlightened  by  reason. — 
De  BovJJlers. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  person  who  stakes  the 

least,  who  loses  most.  In  the  affections  this  is 
wholly  true.  He  who  risks  nothing,  loses  every- 
thing.—  W.  G.  Simms. 

Never  write  on  a  subject,  without  having 

first  read  yourself  full  on  it ;  and  never  read  on 
a  subject  till  you  have  thought  yourself  hungry 
on  it. — Richter. 

....  Every  ship  is  a  romantic  object,  except 
that  we  sail  in.  Embark,  and  the  romance  quits 
our  vessel,  and  hangs  on  every  other  sail  in  the 
horizon. — Emerson. 

....  Successful  poets  have  a  great  authority 
over  the  language  of  their  country.  Cowley's 
happy  expression  of  "the  great  vulgar,"  is  be- 
come a  part  of  the  English  phraseology. — Hurd. 

His  faith  is  exceedingly  limited  who  has 

no  idea  of  any  other  miracles  than  those  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures — who  has  no  eye  for  the  mira- 
cles that  are  continually  going  on  within  and 
around  him. — Bovee. 

....  Christian  graces  are  like  perfumes  ;  the 
more  they  are  pressed  the  sweeter  they  smell ; 
like  stars  that  shine  brightest  in  the  dark ;  like 
trees,  the  more  they  are  shaken  the  deeper  root 


did  last  year  when  M.  Proudhon's  book  against 
the  Romish  church  appeared*-  --~- 

A  Lady's  Retort. — A  lady  who  makes  but 
a  modest  spread  of  crinoline,  was  passing  along 
the  street  in  Richmond  the  other  day,  when  she 
was  met  by  a  young  man  full  of  bad  whiskey, 
who  in  staggering  past  stepped  on  her  dress. 
Turning  to  the  lady,  he  remarked  apologetically, 
"  Hoops  take  up  too  much  room,"  to  which  the 
lady  quiety  replied,  "  Not  so  much  as  whiskey, 
sir,"  and  passed  on. 

St.  Louis  Railroads. — The  city  railroads 
in  St.  Louis  are  laid  on  macadamized  streets — 
the  consequence  is,  that  stones  are  continually 
gettiDg  upon  the  rails  and  throwing  the  cars  off 
the  track.  The  St.  Louis  Express  thinks  the  city 
ought  to  compel  the  railroad  company  to  pave 
the  streets  on  which  they  run  with  stone. 

Sunday  Pickpockets. — A  New  York  paper 
states  that  Sunday  is  the  busiest  day  with  the 
pickpockets  there.  One  pious  lady  had  her 
pocket  picked  of  $20  as  she  entered  a  church 
door. 

St.  Louis. — The  tax  levy  of  the  county  of 
St.  Louis  for  1859,  gives  a  total  of  $95,000,000, 
an  increase  of  $8,000,000  on  the  previous  year, 
showing  how  rapidly  the  flourishing  city  of  St. 
Louis  is  increasing  in  wealth. 

New  Books. — The  book  publishers  are  very 
busy  this  fall.  A  new  book  is  announced  every 
day  by  some  house. 

"The  Death  Touch!"  —  Read  this  vivid 
and  startling  novelette  in  the  Flag  of  our  Union. 
For  sale  everywhere  fox  four  cents  per  copy. 

«    m  *  m    » 

Sad. — The  man  that  run  the  fork  of  a  road 
into  his  eye,  has  since  died. 


fected  by  this  pleasant  and  thoroughly-established 
specific  for  dyspepsia.  It  is  now  many  years 
since  its  first  introduction,  and  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  millions  of  trials  by  the  suffering,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

"The  Shadow  on  the  Pillow." — This  is 
the  title  of  a  book  just  about  to  be  published, 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  No  well,  a  lady 
who  is  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  these  col- 
umns. Mrs.  Nowell  is  a  writer  of  great  force 
and  beauty.     We  hope  her  book  will  find  a  large 

sale. 

«— .»»*-  i 

Mixed  Fight. — A  California  paper  tells  of 
"a  mixed  fight"  at  Michigan  Bar,  near  Sacra- 
mento. Irishmen,  Chinese  and  Americans  par- 
ticipated. Hatchets  and  knives  were  used,  and 
the  Chinamen  were  badly  "cut  up."  The  fight 
grew  out  of  a  dispute  about  a  "  claim." 


A  good  Answer. — An  infidel,  who  had 
been  attempting  to  prove  that  men  have  no  souls, 
asked  a  lady,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  what  she 
thought  of  his  philosophy.  "  It  appears  to  me," 
she  replied,  "that  you  have  been  employing  a 
good  deal  of  talent  to  prove  yourself  a  beast." 

Noble  Institution. —  The  Astor  Library, 
New  York,  now  contains  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  volumes,  forming  a  noble  monument 
to  its  founder's  memory. 

The  Ravels. — These  attractive  pantomimists 
are  doing  a  fine  business  at  our  Boston  Theatre. 
Juvenile  Boston  is  on  the  qui  vive. 

Personal. — Theodore  Parker  is  passing  the 
winter  in  Rome.  He  will  probably  never  speak 
again  in  public,  his  lungs  being  so  diseased. 


Dime  Savings  Bank. — They  have  one  of 
these  institutions  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Candy 
shops  in  the  neighborhood  suffer  some ! 


—  ,,•■«••>  .  I  ~,C      l.rC      lit;  L    '  i^U        -"■!--'  _-_■-. 1  -   ,     f.t-r-4   .        „     .. 

Street,  i\tswuarypurL,-t:^rm>  nie  OngiuL...  ,;^-im-g 
LeBreton  pear  tree,  from  which  was  gathered  this 
year  no  less  than  seven  barrels  of  the  finest-look- 
ing and  the  best  winter  pears  ever  seen.  This 
fruit  is  in  its  most  mature  state  in  February. 

Mary  Jane  Walker,  wife  of  David  L.  Walker, 
of  Newark,  N.  J.,  committed  suicide  by  taking 
arsenic.  The  act  was  committed  while  laboring 
under  a  partial  derangement,  which  induced  the 
belief  that  she  was  of  no  use  to  herself  or  family. 
She  leaves  two  children. 

There  is  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John  H.  Nolle, 
Brandy  wine  Street,  Spring  Garden,  Philadelphia, 
a  tom-cat  of  enormous  size.  He  weighs  thirty- 
one  pounds,  and  measures  thirty-seven  inches 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  twenty-eight  inches  around  the  girth. 

The  British  government  is  drawing  largely  on 
the  white  oak  forests  of  Virginia.  Over  three 
hundred  men  are  now  employed  in  getting  tim- 
ber in  the  mountains  near  Rowlesburg,  on  the 
Cheat  River,  which  is  to  be  used  for  gun-car- 
riages. The  contractor  has  orders  which  it  will 
take  two  years  to  till. 

Two  hundred  men  are  constantly  employed  to 
attend  to  the  grounds  of  Greenwood  Cemetery 
(in  the  vicinity  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.),  which  con- 
sists of  800  to  1000  acres.  Many  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  dead  there  are  amazingly  expensive, 
costing  from  $5000  to  $20,000.  The  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  1840. 

Mr.  Calvin  Adams,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently discovered  that  an  important  electrical 
change  takes  place  when  molten  iron  solidifies  in 
cooling.  By  insulating  the  mould,  and  the  work- 
man who  pours  in  the  liquid  metal,  the  castings 
from  common  iron  comes  out  as  white  as  silver 
and  as  hard  as  steel. 

An  iron  bridge  has  been  constructed  by  a  New 
York  firm,  for  the  Southern  Railroad  in  Chili. 
The  bridge  is  twelve  hundred  feet  in  length,  and 
is  divided  into  eleven  spans.  When  completed, 
the  bridge  was  tested  by  a  railroad  train  weighing 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  tons4  which  did  not 
appear  to  affect  it  in  the  least. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  larger 
portions  of  the  Germans  in  this  country  are  in 
favor  of  making  the  Sabbath  a  holiday,  but  Prof. 
Schaff,  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  influential 
Germans  in  the  country,  stated  at  a  meeting  in 
New  Yurk,  a  short  time  since,  that  more  than 
half  of  his  fellow-countrymen  iq  America  favor 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 


Sheridan,  having  been  asked  what  wine  he 
liked  best,  replied,  "The  wine  of  other  people." 

"  Caught  in  her  own  net,"  as  the  man  said 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  fair  sex  hitched  in  her 
crinoline. 

A  gentleman  having  a  musical  sister,  being 
asked  what  branch  she  excelled  in,  declared  that 
the  piano  was  her  forte. 

"  I  presume  you  wont  charge  anything  for  just 
re-membering  me,"  said  a  one-legged  sailor  to  a 
wooden-leg  manufacturer. 

At  a  town  meeting  in  Ireland,  it  was  recently 
voted  "  that  all  persons  in  the  town  owning  dogs 
shall  be  muzzled." 

Why  are  pimples  on  a  drunkard's  face  like  the 
cuts  in  a  witty  contemporary  1 — Because  they 
are  illustrations  of  Punch. 

The  man  who  read  a  newspaper  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  another  who  was  waiting  for  it, 
talks  of  going  on  to  the  stage. 

"I  don't  think,  husband,  that  yon  are  very 
smart."  —  "No,  indeed,  wife,  but  everybody 
knows  that  I  am  awfully  shrewed" 

Noah  is  thought  to  have  had  on  board  a  sup- 
ply of  "Exterminator,"  from  the  fact  that  for 
nearly  six  weeks  he  did  not  see  aryrat. 

Fashionable  circles  were  never  so  numerous  as 
they  are  now.  Almost  every  lady  that  appears 
in  the  streets  is  the  centre  of  one. 

Two  glances  make  one  bow — two  bows  how 
d'ye  do — six  how  d'ye  do's  one  conversation- 
four  conversations  one  acquaintance. 

It's  very  pleasant  to  take  a  lady  to  a  theatre, 
and  to  find  on  reaching  the  door  that  you  have 
left  your  purse  in  your  other  pocket. 

These  are  not  only  the  times  of  "spirits,"  but 
of  "Spirits  of  the  Times."  There  is  the  "  Old 
Spirit,"  "  Porter's  Spirit,"  and  "  Wilkes'  Spirit." 

Why  is  it  impossible  for  a  watch  that  indicates 
the  smaller  divisions  of  time  ever  to  be  new? 
Because  it  must  always  be  a  second  hand  one. 

It's  very  pleasant  to  ride  in  an  omnibus  oppo- 
site a  baby  who  is  sucking  sugar  candy,  and 
playfully  wipes  his  dear  little  hands  on  your  best 
black  kerseymeres. 

A  gentleman  just  married,  telling  Foote  he 
had  that  morning  laid  out  three  thousand  pounds 
in  jewels  for  his  dear  wife ;  "  She  is  truly  your 
dear  wife,"  replied  the  wit. 
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FIVE  YEARS: 

—  OB,   THE  — 

STORY   OF   LINDEN  LODGE. 

BY   FRANCIS   A.    DOBIVAGB. 

Five  years  ago  a  happy  family  was  gathered 
beneath  the  roof  of  Linden  Lodge,  a  pleasant 
farm-house  in  one  of  the  rural  counties  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, which  derived  its  name  from  a 
beautiful  grove  of  linden  or  lime  trees,  which, 
stretching  along  the  road,  raised  a  verdurous  wall 
that  marked  the  eastern  boundary  of  a  small  es- 
tate. There  were  other  trees  about  the  place, 
the  feathered  aspen,  the  graceful  maple,  and  the 
hardy  oak,  but  it  was  the  linden  grove  which  first 
attracted  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  and  was  the  last 
to  leave  his  memory.  Five  years  ago  not  a 
shadow  of  care  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  ten- 
ants of  Linden  Lodge.  Old  Paul  Melton,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate,  cultivated  his  paternal 
estate,  content  with  his  lot,  and  proud  of  his  still 
handsome  wife,  his  young  son  who  bore  his  name, 
and  the  sprightliness  and  charms  of  bis  daughter 
May,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  graceful  as  a  fawn,  and 
fresh  and  radiant  as  a  spring  morning.  The  old 
gentleman  and  his  wife  had  both  been  well  edu- 
cated, and  the  former  had,  in  his  early  days,  oc- 
cupied a  high  position  in  the  neighboring  me- 
tropolis, but  pecuniary  misfortunes  had  stripped 
"  him  of  most  of  his  worldly  possessions,  and  he 
retired  to  the  little  farm,  which,  with  a  wise  fore- 
cast, he  had  secured  inalienably  to  his  family. 
Here  they  lived  comfortably,  having  books  and 
music,  fruit  and  flowers,  and  a  few  friends,  who 
dropped  in  occasionally  to  enliven  their  little 
circle. 

It  was  amid  the  happiest  and  most  healthful 
influences  that  May  Melton  grew  up  to  woman- 
hood. Her  education  was  domestic,  and  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  her  father, 
who  found  in  it  a  relaxation  from  the  manual  toil 
oxacted  by  his  farm.  In  her  idler  hours  she 
ranged  the  woods  and  fields  with  the  freedom  of 
a  bird,  pausing  now  and  then  to  gather  a  wild- 
wood  flower,  or  to  sketch  some  pleasing  feature 
of  the  landscape.  But  her  favorite  art  was  mu- 
sic, for  which  she  had  an  undoubted  talent.  She 
played  well  on  the  piano,  but  used  that  instru- 
ment chieflv  rnS2  accompaniment  tfi  her  voice. 
She  saluted  the  morning  with  a  song  —  she 
"  warbled  her  native  wood-notes  wild  "  in  the 
heart  of  the  forest,  and  by  the  deep  streams,  and 
on  the  hill-tops,  wherever  her  free  spirit  impelled 
her  roving  steps.  Her  voice  was  the  charm  of 
th^Jfa?,0id,e.  in  the  winter^  *i\id  on  Sabbath  even- 
ings in  "STTmmei-,  iu"e  traveller  has'o'iten  paused  by 
the  garden-gate  to  listen  to  the  choral  hymns  of 
Linden  Lodge,  in  which  the  voice  of  May  rose 
clear  as  the  song  of  a  bird  upon  the  evening  air. 
This  was  five  years  ago. 

May  was  strolling  one  day  in  the  woods,  war- 
bling as  usual  to  herself,  when  she  was  suddenly 
accosted  by  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  whom  she 
encountered  at  a  turn  of  the  woodland  path.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  life,  tall  and  elegantly 
formed,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  hunting  costume, 
but  carrying  in  his  hand  one  of  those  sketching- 
portfolios  employed  by  itinerant  artists.  His 
dark  complexion  and  moustache  proclaimed  him 
a  foreigner— probably  a  Spaniard  or  Italian. 
He  raised  his  cap  gracefully,  and  sainted  with 
respect  the  young  lady,  who  had  suddenly  paused 
in  her  song. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mademoiselle,"  he  said, 
with  a  slight  foreign  accent,  "bat  I  have  lost 
my  way,  and  I  presume  you  can  direct  me  to 

W ." 

"  Tou  have  indeed  wandered  from  the  road," 
replied  May,  "  but  you  are  not  for  from  it,  and, 
as  I  cannot  describe  it  distinctly,  if  you  will 
accompany  me,  I  will  show  it  to  you  with 
pleasure." 

"  I  fear  I  have  been  trespassing  upon  some  gen- 
tleman's ground,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  This  is  a  part  of  my  father's  estate — but  in 
America,  Bir,  the  woods  are  common  property, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  rambling  in  them  is  con- 
cerned." 

The  gentleman  soon  found  himself  in  Mel- 
ton's garden,  where  the  owner  was  at  work. 
May  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  the  intrusion, 
and  her  father  invited  the  stranger  to  enter  the 
house  and  rest  himself.  The  invitation  proved 
acceptable.  The  stranger  offered  his  sketch-book 
for  examination,  and  the  Meltons  found  great 
pleasure  in  examining  the  faithful  transcripts  of 
scenes  with  which  they  were  familiar.  In  turn, 
May's  drawings  were  produced,  and  elicited 
warm  commendation  from  the  visitor. 


"  You  have  a  piano,"  he  remarked,  "  will  you 
permit  me  to  touch  it?  I  am  something  of  a 
musician,  and  love  a  fine  instrument." 

He  sat  dawn  to  the  piano,  and  ran  his  fingers 
rapidly  over  the  keys.  He  was  no  mere  amateur 
— his  performance  was  that  of  an  artiste.  But 
when  he  sang,  it  was  evident  that  vocal  music 
was  his  forte.  His  songs,  so  unexpected  and  so 
welcome,  were  rapturously  applanded  by  the  lit- 
tle circle  who  listened  to  him,  all  of  whom  were 
musical  amateurs.  After  he  had  concluded,  he 
begged  May  to  replace  him  at  the  piano,  and 
though  she  fain  would  have  excused  herself,  her 
father  insisted  on  her  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  stranger.  She  sang  one  or  two  of  her  fa- 
vorite ballads.  The  stranger  listened  in  wrapt 
admiration,  tears  gushed  freely  from  his  eyes, 
and  when  she  had  concluded  her  performance, 
he  thanked  her  with  a  fervor  that  attested  Mb 
sincerity. 

"  Believe  me,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Melton,  "  tal- 
ents like  your  daughter's  are  indeed  rare — and 
my  opinion  may  possess  some  weight,  when  I 
tell  you  I  am  a  professional  singer.  My  name 
is  Montaldi." 

Paul  had  seen  notices  of  this  man  in  the  New 
York  papers,  in  connection  with  the  Italian 
Opera  company  of  that  city ;  but  though  flattered 
by  his  encomiums  of  his  daughter's  talent,  he 
was  not  much  pleased  at  discovering  that  he  was 
a  professional  artist,  for  he  had  that  prejudice 
against  the  stage  so  common  in  America.  Mon- 
taldi rose  to  take  leave,  and  was  not  pressed  to 
prolong  his  visit  or  repeat  it. 

"I  am  staying  for  a  few  days,"  said  the  ar- 
tiste, "at  the  hotel  in  W ,  rusticating,  and  I 

shall  indeed  be  most  happy,  if  I  can  be  permitted 
to  return  again  to  a  place  where  a  chance  call  has 
been  rendered  so  agreeable." 

Mr.  Melton  merely  bowed,  but  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  May  atoned  for  the  coldness  of  her 
father. 

And  he  came  again — often.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  while  the  parents  permitted  his  visits, 
ho  won  the  heart  of  the  daughter.  His  talents 
and  accomplishments,  his  manly  beauty,  his 
grace,  his  gentleness,  the  interest  ho  imparted  to 
his  travel's  history,  the  resemblance  he  bore  to 
her  heroes  of  romance,  excited  a  sway  over  the 
susceptible  imagination  of  May,  which  she  did 
30$  struggle  to  withstand.  Henceforth,  the  flow- 
ers, the  woouiaods,  the  streams,  the  stars,  her 
familiar  objects  of  delight  from  infancy,  failed  of 
their  attraction  in  her  eyes — one  image  reigned 
supreme  in  her  heart. 

Her  parents  frowned  upon  ber  attachment,  and 
repulseu  Montaldi. ^  They  know  nothing  of  him 
save  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  a  stage-singer, 
treading  a  dizzy  and  doubtful  path,  and  to  such 
keeping  they  could  not  commit  the  fair  flower 
they  had  reared  with  so  much  tenderness.  Finally 
they  forbade  him  the  house. 

It  was  a  dark  and  moonless  night — five  years 
ago — there  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring,  and 
the  leaves  of  the  linden,  and  even  the  aspen, 
that  ever  trembles  at  the  kiss  of  the  softest 
zephyr,  hung  pendulous  and  stirless.  There  was 
no  noise  abroad  on  the  midnight  air,  save  the 
ever-during  hum  of  insects,  never  silent  in  their 
brief  holiday  existence.  A  faint  note,  like  that 
of  a  bird  startled  in  its  leafy  nest,  was  heard  by 
one  ear  alone — hers  for  whom  it  was  designed. 
A  door  opened  cautiously.  A  light  female  form 
brushed  past  the  garden  shrubbery,  and  was  soon 
clasped  in  the  arms  of  one  who  was  waiting  im- 
patiently its  coming. 

"Miabella!"  said  a  musical  voice.  "Lean, 
dearest,  on  my  arm." 

"  Farewell,  Linden  Lodge !  Farewell,  peace- 
ful haunts  of  happiness  and  joy !  Farewell, 
father  and  mother!  Farewell,  young  brother — 
brave,  kind  and  loving." 

May  Melton  did  not  dare  to  utter  thiB  prayer, 
fervent  as  it  was.  It  was  formed  in  her  heart, 
though  it  never  passed  her  trembling  lips.  Tears 
gushed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sprang  into  a  light 
carriage,  and  Montaldi  drove  her  rapidly  away. 

Next  morning,  father,  mother  and  brother 
were  seated  at  the  breakfast-table,  but  the  best- 
loved  of  all,  the  darling  of  the  family,  was  not 
there.  They  went  to  her  room — it  was  empty — 
the  little  bed  was  undisturbed.  There  were  her 
flowers,  lately  gathered,  the  familiar  articles  of 
her  attire,  her  favorite  books,  a  crowd  of  objects 
that  recalled  her  image  by  association,  but  the 
darling,  whose  presence  was  the  light  and  life  of 
all,  was  gone.  The  distracted  father  flew  to  the 
village.  Montaldi  had  left  his  hotel  two  days 
before — he  returned  home  heart  stricken  and 
despairing. 


Meanwhile  May  had  been  driven  rapidly 
across  the  country.  The  abductor  stopped  at 
length  at  the  principal  public  house  of  a  small 
town  on  the  Providence  Railroad,  where  they 
passed  the  night — to  May  a  wretched  one  in- 
deed !  On  the  morning  of  the  following  day 
they  took  the  cars  for  Providence.  On  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  same  day  they  embarked  on  board 
a  steamboat  for  New  York.  It  was  only  as  they 
were,  towards  sunset,  gliding  downNarragansett 
Bay,  that  May  could  listen  composedly  to  her 
lover,  whose  tenderness  and  blandishments  at 
length  produced  their  usual  effect.  He  told  her 
of  the  happiness  that  was  in  store  for  them— of 
the  storied  lands  they  were  about  to  visit — of  the 
triumphs  that  awaited  her  when,  crowned  as  the 
queen  of  song,  princes  and  peers  should  welcome 
with  applause  and  flowers  the  efforts  of  the 
young  American.  The  next  morning  May 
opened  her  eyes  upon  the  forest  of  masts  that 
gird  the  empire  city,  and  catch,  upon  their  gilded 
vanes,  the  first  red  beams  of  morning.  From 
the  quay  at  which  May  Melton  and  her  lover 
landed,  they  were  transferred  to  the  deck  of  a 
noble  ship,  crowded  with  passengers,  and  just 
on  the  eve  of  spreading  her  broad  wings  and 
daring  the  surges  of  the  vast  Atlantic.  There 
was  a  great  bustle  on  board — friends  taking 
leave  of  friends,  parents  parting  from  their  chil- 
dren, merchants  giving  final  directions  to  their 
agents — but  of  all  this  motley  crowd,  May  knew 
but  one  being;  yet  he  indeed  was  now  her  all  in 
life. 

At  last  the  bustle  subsided,  the  visitors  took 
their  departure,  captain,  crew  and  passengers 
alone  remained.  A  little  wheezing,  coughing 
steamer  was  made  fast  alongside,  and  the  noble 
ship,  obeying  the  power  communicated  by  the 
smaller  craft,  began  to  move  out  from  the  midst 
of  a  mass  of  shipping,  and  turned  her  prow  to 
the  Narrows.  Slowly  they  glided  along  past  the 
spires  of  Brooklyn  and  the  white  buildings  of 
the  quarantine  ground  at  Staten  Island,  the  red 
walls  at  Fort  Diamond,  and  the  frowning  batte- 
ries of  Fort  Hamilton,  and  then,  as  the  breeze 
had  sprung  up  fresh  and  strong,  the  ship  was 
abandoned  to  her  own  resources.  One  by  one 
she  unfolded  her  huge  wings,  the  stars  and  stripes 
of  the  flag  of  our  Union  flaunted  from  her  mizzen 
peak,  and  ber  signal  guns  roared  a  farewell  to 
the  shores  of  America. 

May  gazed  through  her  tears  at  the  shores  of 
ber  country  till  they  sank  into  a  strip  of  dark 
blue  cloud  dividing  the  sea  and  sky  at  the 
horizon. 

"  Dearest  May,"  said  Montaldi,  pressing  her 
hand,  "  wo  shall  pass  our  bridal-moon~upoll  the 
Atlantic." 

"  We  are  not  married  yet,  Montaldi,"  an- 
swered May,  smiling  faintly  through  her 
blushes. 

"  We  are  united  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven,"  an- 
swered the  Italian.  "  In  my  hurry  I  had  for- 
gotten that  there  was  no  clergymen  on  board. 
But  you  are  here  as  my  wife — the  captain  be- 
lieves yon  such — we  are  to  share  the  same  apart- 
ment— we  will  be  married,  dearest,  as  soon  as 
we  touch  the  soil  of  France." 

May  recoiled  in  horror  from  his  side.  Her 
purity  had  taken  the  alarm.  Were  these  Mon- 
taldi's  ideas  of  the  holiest  relation  of  life  ?  Had 
her  affection  been  misplaced  ?  Had  this  man — 
for  whom  she  had  forsaken  parents,  brother, 
home,  and  all  she  held  most  dear — beon  coldly 
and  systematically  deceiving  her  1  She  shud- 
dered, and  shrunk  in  horror  from  the  idea— but 
mastering  her  feelings,  she  reproached  him  with 
the  deception  he  had  practised,  and  told  him  that 
until  their  union  had  been  solemnized,  she  should 
rely  upon  his  honor  and  count  on  his  respect. 
More  she  could  not  say  in  the  position  in  which 
he  had  placed  her.  Montaldi  heard  her  declara- 
tion with  ill  grace,  but  soon  found  that  her 
principles  were  inflexible. 

The  voyage  was  a  rapid  one,  and  in  less  than 
a  month  after  leaving  New  York  they  debarked 
at  Havre.  Hence  Montaldi  took  his  affianced 
bride  by  post  to  Paris.  The  novelty  of  every- 
thing she  saw  revived  the  spirits  and  the  buoyant 
hopes  of  May,  and  when  the  columns  of  the 
Place  Vendome  first  met  her  eyes,  she  realized 
with  joy  that  she  was  indeed  entering  that  gay 
capital  of  which  she  had  read  and  dreamed  so 
much. 

She  was  installed  in  handsome  apartments  in 
the  Boulevard  Italien,  and  there  Montaldi  left 
her,  to  prepare,  as  he  said,  for  their  approaching 
nuptials.  But  she  did  not  see  him  for  two  days. 
It  was  on  the  second  day  of  her  arrival  in  Paris 
that  Montaldi  came.    It  was  evening,  and  the 


lamps  had  long  been  lit  in  the  metropolis.  He 
was  shown  up  by  the  garcon;  and  entered  with 
a  gay  and  nonchalant  air,  humming  an  opera 
tune. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  he,  "  I  have  been  a  sad 
truant,  but  business,  that  curse  of  life,  has  kept 
me  away  from  you.  Thank  heaven,  I  have  a 
conge' for  to-night,  and  that  is  due  to  you." 

May  begged  him  to  be  seated,  but  had  learned 
to  look  on  him  with  distrust — his  conduct  was 
strange  and  inexplicable. 

"  May,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  confession  to  make. 
Though  I  love  you  dearer  than  life  itself,  I  can- 
not fulfil  my  promises  to  you — I  am  a  married 
man !" 

Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  in  the  room,  the  poor 
girl  could  not  have  been  more  astounded.  She 
gazed  upon  the  speaker  for  a  moment  in  bewil- 
derment, and  then  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
sank  upon  her  knees,  and  clasped  her  hands  upon 
her  breast. 

Montaldi  raised  her.  "  Cheer  up,  ma  mig- 
nonne,"  said  he,  "things  are  not  so  bad.  I  will 
bo  to  you  all  I  promised,  save  in  name.  The 
bonds  of  love  are  light  in  Paris — " 

"  Silence  !"  cried  May,  indignantly.  "  I  will 
not  listen  to  you,  villain.  You  have  all  but 
ruined  mo,  but  my  soul  is  stainless,  and  though 
you  once  possessed  my  heart,  it  now  revolts 
against  you." 

"  Remember,"  said  Montaldi,  "  you  are  in  my 
power — a  stranger  in  a  strange  land— penniless. 
You  must  accept  my  protection,  or  starve." 
"  Then  I  will  starve,"  said  May. 
Montaldi  advanced  towards  her. 
"  Keep  back,  sir,"  said  the  indignant  girl,  "or 
I  will  alarm  the  house,  and  you  will  bo  eternally 
disgraced." 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Montaldi,  "I  will  leave 
you,  but  remember  that,  sooner  or  later,  you  will 
fall  into  my  clutches." 

He  left  the  apartment  and  went  down  stairs, 
where  he  inquired  for  toe  master  of  the  house. 
"Madame,"  said  ho  to  the  latter,  mentioning 
May's  name,  "  is  no  longer  under  my  protection 
and  I  am  not  answerable  for  her  debts.  You 
had  better  present  your  bill  to  her  at  once." 

The  terrified  landlord  adopted  the  advice  on 
the  instant.  Poor  May  was  without  the  means 
of  satisfying  him.  But  she  had  somo  trinkets  of 
trifling  value,  and  though  most  of  them  were 
keepsakes,  she  did  not  hesitate  about  parting 
with  them  for  a  moment.  Fortunately,  she  spoke 
French,  and  the  landlord,  though  a  hard  man, 
was  not  a  swindler,  and  readily  directed  her  to 
the  Mont  de  Piete",  where  she  realized  a  trifling 
sum  on  her  deposit.  With  this  she  paid  her  bill, 
and  then  sought  a  humble  lodgings,  a  mansarde, 
in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  city.  This  accom- 
plished, she  looked  out  for  some  employment  by 
which  she  could  subsist.  A  poor  grisette,  who 
lived  upon  the  same  floor,  enabled  her  to  get 
some  needlework,  and  by  this  means  she  contriv- 
ed for  a  few  weeks  to  keep  soul  and  body  to- 
gether. Sometimes  she  thought  of  writing  homo 
to  her  parents  for  aid — but  would  they  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties  ?  Would  thoy  believe 
her  strange  story  ;  her  innocence  in  the  midst  of 
peril  and  temptation  1  Sadly  she  turned  from 
this  idea,  and  resolved  to  rely  upon  her  own  re- 
sources. It  would  be  sad  and  tedious  to  pursue 
her  mournful  and  monotonous  career  in  that  city 
of  Paris  which  seemed  a  gay  world  to  all  but 
herself.  Montaldi  she  saw  no  more,  but  she 
learned  that  he  had  gone  to  Italy.  Her  only 
consolation,  in  the  midst  of  her  troubles  and 
toils,  was  in  repeating  sometimes  the  songs  with 
which  she  had  enlivened  her  former  home.  But 
even  this  was  a  sad  consolation.  Oneday,  how- 
ever, when  6he  was  singing  rather  louder  than 
usual,  and  had  left  her  door  ajar,  she  was  sur- 
prised by  the  visit  of  an  old  music-master,  who, 
with  his  family,  lived  upon  the  floor  below.  De- 
lighted with  her  voice,  he  offered  to  give  her  in- 
struction gratuitously.  She  embraced  the  offer 
eagerly,  in  the  hope  of  its  opening  some  way  of 
escape  from  her  present  painful  position.  She 
made  rapid  progress  under  the  tuition  of  her  old 
friend,  in  the  science  of  music.  One  day  he 
begged  permission  to  bring  a  friend  to  listen  to 
her  performance.  The  stranger  was  a  man  of 
commanding  appearance,  and  gentlemanly  in  hia 
manners. 

"  Well,  maestro,  what  do  you  think  of  that  V 
asked  the  old  music-master. 

"Wonderful!"  was  the  reply.      "Mademoi- 
selle, answer  me  one  question,"  he  continued, 
"  would  you  have  the  courage  to  sing  in  public'?" 
"  I  dare  do  anything  honorable  to  gain  my 
bread,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  Then,  modomoinollo,  you  will  hour 
from  in©  again." 

Ho  bunded  lior  n  card,  and  took  his 
leave.    When  tho  visitors  wero  gone,  May 

ffluni'od  at  tho  curd,  and  road,  with  aatOQ- 
shmeut,  tho  niuno  of  RosBlNI. 

An  immonso  crowd  was  assembled  nt 
tho  Italian  Opera  houso,  to  witness  tho 
debut  of  a  now  ninger  in  tho  purl  of  Aniim\ 
in  La  Sonnumhulu.  A  lovely  creature, 
drossod  in  whito,  and  paler  than  her 
mhos,  advanced  to  tho  footlightn,  tho 
focus  of  a  thousand  opora-glussos.  It  was 
not  without  some  trepidation  that  sho  ut- 
tered hor  first  notes,  nut  at  tho  very  first 
pauso  in  hor  vocalization,  tho  houso  rang 
with  bravo  Tho  critical  und  oxcitahlo 
Parisian  public  was  taken  by  storm.  It 
was  reserved  for  an  American  prima  donna 
to  triumph  on  tho  boards  that  had  boon 
trodden  by  Pasta  and  Grisi.  Whon  tho 
directeur  announced  that  sho  had  been  ou- 
gaged  for  nine  nights,  a  perfect  thunder- 
storm of  applause  ratified  his  action.  May 
Melton  had  roalized  tho  predictions  of 
Montaldt. 

On  a  summer  evening,  as  tho  tenants 
of  Linden  Lodge  wero  preparing  to  rotiro, 
a  light  knock  at  the  front  door  arrested 
thoir  attention.  Mr.  Melton  opened  it, 
and  a  lady  rushed  into  tho  sitting-room. 
A  tall  youth  of  fourteen  started  up,  and 
gazed  upon  her  faco. 

"  Mother — father  I"  he  exclaimed,  "this 
is  our  own  dear  May  come  back  to  us  I" 

And  so  it  was.     Five  years  had  passed, 
and  there  sho  was  again,  as  puro,  as  love- 
ly, as  lovablo  as  evor.    The  light  shone  as 
clearly  as  over  from  her  dark  eyos,  her  lips 
wero  as  innocent,   as   sunny  her  smile. 
And  back  sho  was  tukon  to  thoir  home  and 
hearts,  hor  error  forgiven,  her  sufferings 
recoived  as  expiation  for  that  single  false 
step   which  entailed  such  serious  conse- 
quences.     And  they  could  hardly  realize, 
as  they  sat  together,  that  she  had  ever  left 
thorn,  that  she  had  crossed  the  ocean,  that  she 
had  toiled  and  suffered  and  triumphed,  that  sho 
had  been  for  ton  days  the  wonder  and  rage  of 
Paris,  and  that  then,  with  the  proceeds  of  a  single 
benefit,  she  had  renounced  the  brilliant  career 
opened  before  her,  and  come  back  plain,  or  rather 
pretty  May  Melton,  to  end  her  days  where  she 
had  passed  her  happiest  hours,  in  Linden  Lodge. 

FACE-SLAPPING  IN  CHINA. 

Among  the  various  punishments  inflicted 
among  the  Celestials,  that  represented  in  the  en- 
graving on  this  page  forms  one.  It  is  certainly 
barbarous  enough  to  satisfy  any  half-civilized 
being.  The  poor  culprit  is  held  by  his  pigtail, 
with  his  hand  confined  behind,  while  the  avon~ 
tioner  of  the  punishm^-*-  - 
Stfln','•  ' 


fanatics  signalize  their  piety  by  enduring  the  se- 
verest tortures,  and  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  The  tortures  often  exceed  all  be- 
lief. A  penitent,  who  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  sitting  between  five  fires,  is  described 
by  Eraser,  who  witnessed  the  penance  at  a  public 
festival.  Being  seated  on  a  quadrangular  stage, 
after  the  sun  began  to  have  considerable  power, 
he  stood  on  one  leg,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the 
scorching  beams,  whilst  fires,  large  enough  to 
roast  an  ox,  were  burning  around  him,  the  peni- 
tent counting  his  beads,  and  occasionally  adding 
fuel  to  the  flames.  He  stood  upright  on  his  head 
in  the  midst  of  these  fires  for  three  hbiirs  •  nnH 
then  seatine*  hiTT.^lf  -  "  " 
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wherein  they  make  certain  vows  of  chastity,  pov- 
erty and  obedience,  leading  so  odd  a  life  that  I 
doubt  whether  you  can  give  credit  to  it.  These 
are  commonly  called  faquirs,  as  if  you  should 
say,  'united  to  God.'  You  shall  see  many  of 
them  sit  stark  naked,  or  lie  clays  and  nights  upon 
ashes,  and,  commonly  enough,  under  some  of 
those  trees  that  are  on  the  sides  of  the  talabs  or 
ponds,  or  else  in  those  galleries  that  are  about 
their  Deuras,  or  idol-temples.  Some  of  them 
have  their  hair  hanging  down  to  the  middle  of 
their  legs,  and  that  wreathed  into  several  parcels, 
as   the  large  roane  of  our  barbes,  or  rather  as 


Starorinus  says  they  generally  take  up  their  abode 
in  shady  places,  either  in  the  open  air  or  in  old 
and  ruinous  buildings,  without  using  anything  to 
repose  on,  or  cover  themselves.  All  classes  of 
these  mendicants  endeavor  to  gain  the  veneration 
and  admiration  oi  the  peonle  by  the  infliction  of 
absurd  and  cruel  penances  and  tortures.  Stavo- 
rinus  says  he  met  with  some  who,  by  holding  an 
arm  raised  in  one  position  for  many  years,  had 
lost  the  power  of  lowering  it  again.  Others  had 
bent  their  bodies  forward  till  they  had  grown  so 
crooked  that  they  formed  a  right  angle.      Some, 

bv  COntinn«Hv  HonHJr.™  *1.«  <-  -     ">  *■  - 


would  seem  to  imply 


^.ccs  oi  Jiis  counteutium 


THE  FAKEERS  OF  INDIA. 

Amongst  the  religious  practices  by  which  the 
Hindoos  expect  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Heaven, 
bodily  mortification,  or  self-inflicted  torture,  holds 
a  high  position.  The  class  of  devotees  who  make 
this  horrible  custom  their  peculiar  profession, 
are  termed  fakirs,  or  fakeers.     These  repulsive 


-    .  •  •— o   v- -; f  j* "P  Wttbawuuy 

aiort  and  whirJ^u  rffuTrniiTtue  air.  On  a  motion" 
_  made  to  take  him  down,  be  made  a  sign 
for  them  to  proceed,  a  mark  of  constancy  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  applause  by  the  admiring 
multitude. 

Bernier,  another  traveller,  thus  describes  these 
fanatics  :  "Amongst  that  vast  number  and  great 
variety  of  fakeers,  derviches,  or  religious  heathens 
of  the  Indies,  there  is  abundance  of  them  that 
have  convents,  in  which  there  are  superiors,  and 


I   tase  anyiunig  witn  tnem,  eitner  meat  or  drink, 

oecause  the  ncrves^^re^bi^i^^^i^l^JolIlH. 
were  filled  and  dried  up  ;  wherefore,  also,  they 
have  young  novices,  that  serve  them  as  holy  men 
with  great  respect." 

■The  Hindoo  fakeers  go  entirely  naked, 
carrying  on  their  shoulders  a  thick  club,  the  end 
of  which  is  wound  around  with  rags  of  cloth  of 
all  colors.  They  strew  their  hair,  which  hangs 
half  way  down  their  backs,  with  ashes,  with 
which  they  sometimes  besmear  their  whole  bodies. 


TFTE    FAKEERS    OF    INDIA. 


_ I-i  ""iu  or  ten  aays,  without  tasting 

food  or  drink. 

A    more    recent    traveller   in   India    states 
imat  ne'saw  a  F^lteTJTTvmVwais  \n  Mer'TUio!  "  ____. 
to  eat  at  all.     He  carried  a  small  black  stone 
about  him,   which   had   been   presented  to  his 
mother  by  a  holy  man.      He  pretended  by  suck- 
ing this  stone,  and  without  any  sort  of  nutriment, 
he  had  arrived  at  the  mature  age  of  forty,  in  a 
state  of  obesity  which  did  great  credit  to  the  fat- 
tening powers  of  the  black  stone.  Oddly  enough, 
his  business  was  to  solicit  offerings  of  rice,  milk, 
fish  and  ghee,  for  the  benefit  of 
his  patron,  Devi.     These  offer- 
ings wero  nightly  laid  upon  the 
altar,  before  leaving  the  frag- 
ments to  be  distributed  among 
the  poor  of  the  parish.     Some- 
times, this  writer  adds,afakeer 
will  take   it  into  his  head  to 
trundle   himself   aloDg  like  a 
cart-wheel  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred miles  or  so.     He  ties  his 
wrists  to  his  ankles,  gets  a  tire 
— a    compound     of    chopped 
straw    and    cow    dung  —  laid 
along  the  ridge  of  his  backbone, 
a  bamboo  staff"  passed  through 
the  angle  formed  by  his  knees 
and  elbows,  by  way  of  axle, 
and  off  he  goes.    A  brazen  cup 
and  a  kubble  bubble  hang  like 
tassels  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  axle.     Thus  accoutred, 
he  often   starts  on  a  journey 
which  will  occupy  him  for  sev- 
eral years.     On  arriving  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  village,  the  whole 
population  turn  out  to  escort 
him  with  due  honors  to  the  pub- 
lic well,  where  he  unbends  and 
washes  off  the  dirt  acquired  by 
perambulating  many  miles  of 
dusty  road.    After  ascertaining 
the  state  of  the  larders  of  the 
assembled   villagers,    he    takes 
up  his  quarters  with  the  man 
who  is  best  able  to  entertain 
him.     When  the  supplies  begin 
to  fail,  he  ties  his  hands  to  his 
heels  again,  gets  a  fresh  tire  put 
on,  and  is  escorted  out  of  the 
village  with  the  same  formali- 
ties  as   accompanied    his    en- 
trance.    These  men  go  naked, 
and,  with  their  black  skin,  long 
hair,  and  crooked  nails,  arc  ter- 
ribly rcpuhive objects  to  hi  h-ld. 
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dfoorrnwr. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WILLIE'S   CHRISTENING. 


Bl  M.   T.   CALDBB. 


O,  Father  in  heaTen,  to  thee  hare  we  come, 
In  meekness  of  heart,  with  the  light  of  our  home, 
And  offer  to  thee,  on  thy  great  throne  above, 
The  stainless  and  sinless— this  bud  of  our  lore ! 

The  life  that  hath  now  neither  shadow  nor  sin, 
The  page  that  is  spotless  from  tracings  within, 
To  Thee  we  would  dedicate  now,  evermore, 
To  guide  and  to  guard  on  lire's  perilous  shore. 

The  waters  baptismal  are  laid  on  his  brow, 
0,  keep  it,  our  Father,  as  stainless  as  now! 
To  truth  and  the  Master,  his  life  may  it  be 
Devoted  henceforward — kept  sacred  to  thee! 

In  pastures  of  thine  let  these  tender  feet  stray, 
By  streams  that  are  living,  in  light  that  is  day. 
A  lamb  of  thy  nock,  may  he  dwell  on  the  earth, 
Re-christened  at  last  with  a  heavenly  birth. 


THE  IMPERFECT  WILL. 
God  and  the  world  we  worship  still  together; 
Draw  not  our  laws  to  him,  but  bis  to  ours; 
Untrue  to  both,  so  prosperous  in  neither, 
The  imperfect  will  brings  forth  but  barren  flowers! 
Uowbe,  as  all  distracted  interests  be, 
Strangers  to  God,  fools  in  humanity; 
Too  good  for  great  things,  aod  too  great  for  good, 
Letting  '■  I  dare  not"  wait  upon  "I  would." 

Coleridge. 

STARS. 
Jewels  five  words  long. 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  forever. — Tennyson. 

THE  SABBATH. 
Yes,  child  of  suffering,  thou  mayst  well  be  sure, 
He  who  ordained  the  Sabbath  loves  the  poor! 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


GOSSIP   WDTII    THE   READER. 

—  The  return  of  the  Ravels  to  the  Boston  Theatre, 
after  an  absence  of  many  months,  has  caused  rejoicing 
among  young  and  old.  Of  course  the  latter  are  only  de- 
lighted "on  account  of  the  young  folks,"  and  go  to  the 
theatre,  not  to  witness  the  performances  on  the  stage,  but 
to  note  the  enthusiasm  of  the  miniature  men  and  women 
in  the  parquette  and  boxes.  For  our  own  part,  let  us 
own  frankly  that  we  like  theso  people.  They  amuse  us — 
'hpy  G&nty  us  out  of  ourselves,  they  provoke  that  genu- 
ine laughter  which  is  as  essential  to  well-being  as  meat 
and  drink From  Ravels  to  rope-walking  is  a  legiti- 
mate transition.  We  were  much  amused  the  other  day 
by  reading  in  a  Paris  journal  an  account  of — what  do 
you  think,  reader?— the  funeral  of  Rlondin.  The  French- 
man stated  that  ho  fell  off  the  rope  at  Niagara,  that  his 
body  wasjggo^red^ajid  that  h^j'^q-^iiirtjQk.  ntnee  lr 

^ffuwYork  cityron  the  12th  of  September,  "  in  a  style 
worthy  of  a  great,  free  and  powerful  nation.  Business 
was  suspended  on  that  day,  and  three  hundred  thousand 
persons,  among  whom  were  the  firemen,  the  militia,  the 
boxers,  and  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  impe- 
rii! city,  made  it  a  duty  to  accompany  to  Greenwood 
Cemetery  the  mortal  remains  of  the  victor  of  Niagara. 
The  head  of  the  procession  had  reached  the  Battery  be- 
fore the  rear  had  left  the  house  of  the  dead  at  the  corner 
of  45th  Street  and  3d  Avenue.  Salvos  of  artillery  sa- 
luted the  coffin  on  its  way  from  Union  Park  to  the  Bat- 
tery!" We  can  assure  our  Parisian  contemporary  that 
we  were  not  li  aweer,"  as  Mrs.  Sairy  Gamp  says,  of  any 

such  event Among  the  celebrities  of  the  "  Old  Salt 

House,"  we  omitted  to  mention  in  our  notice  of  it  one  of 
Its  most  brilliant  illustrations  T.  K  Battolle,  E«q.,  the 
'•  Corinthian  Tom  "  of  the  N.  Y.  Spirit.     May  "  Acorn  " 

and  the  shade  of  Porter  pardon  us ! Among  recorded 

suicides  is  one  of  an  Eoglish  girl  of  sixteen,  who  hung 
herself  by  her  sash  in  a  school  near  London,  in  183i  The 
cause  was  assigned  In  these  words:  "The  horrid  deed 
will  Iijlvb  been  done  when  this  piper  is  found.  I  have 
been  driven  to  it  by  a  consciousness  of  not  having  made 
sufficient  progress  in  my  studies."  We  commend  thi3 
case  to  the  forcing-schools  kept  by  Herods  in  pantaloons 

and  crinolines The  inventive  resources  of  Yankees 

are  inexhaustible.  Mr-  John  W.  Kingman  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Lowe,  of  Pennsylvania,  have 
each  patented  "  Machines  for  Milking  Cows."  Flexible 
tubas  are  slipped  over  the  teats  of  each  cow,  and  termin- 
ate in  a  main  pipe,  to  which  is  attached  a  pump.  In 
their  operation,  the  air  i3  exhausted,  when  it  is  alleged 
that  the  milk  will  flow  from  all  tho  udders,  through  the 
main  pipe  to  a  suitable  receptacle;  thus  milking  fifty  or 
a  hundred  cows  in  less  time  than  one  by  the  hand  pro- 
cess  The  people  of  the  United  States  show  a  strong 

predilection  for  a  light  and  fictitious  literature.  Of  two 
thousand  old  and  new  volumes  issued  in  this  country  in 
a  recent  year,  about  one  half  were  works  of  fiction  or 
imagination.  In  France  only  about  one  ninth  are  works 
of  the  same  class,  and  in  Eogland  works  of  fancy  consti- 
tute one-seventh  of  the  whole  number  published At 

tho  New  York  Corn  Exchange  there  were  recently  exhib- 
ited a  lot  of  large  ears  of  yellow  corn  raised  by  Captain 
Eira  Nye,  in  New  Jersey,  some  of  which  were  17  1  4 
inches  long,  with  upwards  of  700  grains  on  each  ear,  and 
in  every  respect  perfect     The  average  length  of  the  lot 

was  16  inche3 Give  your  children  plenty  of  fresh 

air.  Let  them  enull  it  until  it  sends  the  rosy  cur- 
rent of  life  dancing  joyfully  to  their  temples.  Air  is 
H)  cheap,  and  so  good,  and  so  necessary  with  all,  that 
»very  child  should  have  free  access  to  it.  Horace  Mann 
baiutifully  says:   "  To  put  children  on  a  short  allowance 


of  freah  air,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  have  been  for  Noah, 
during  the  deluge,  to  have  put  his  family  on  a  short  al- 
lowance of  water.  Since  God  has  poured  out  an  atmos- 
phere of  fifty  miles  deep,  it  is  enough  to  make  a  miser 

weep  to  see  our  children  stinted  in  breath." The 

Zion's  Herald  contains  a  letter  from  Rev.  Edwin  W.  Par- 
ker, who  sailed  from  this  port  in  the  ship  Boston,  to  re- 
inforce Mr.  Butler  in  his  interesting  and  promising  mis- 
sionary labors  in  India.  Mr.  Parker  and  his  companions 
had  arrived  safely  and  were  most  cordially  welcomed  by 
Mr  Butler,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  present  prospects 
of  the  mission.    Two  more  very  promising  stations  bad 

been  established The  principal  mouth  of  the  Rhine, 

during  the  Roman  sway,  is  all  but  obliterated,  and  a  for- 
tress of  hewn  stone,  which  commanded  the  entrance  to 
the  river,  is  now  buried  under  the  waves,  more  than  a 
mile  from  the  present  shore.  The  whole  coast  of  Hol- 
land has  greatly  receded  from  its  earlier  tide-marks.  In 
1421,  there  was  a  great  submersion  in  the  southeast  of 
Holland,  when  the  waters  of  the  Meuse  and  Waal  sud- 
denly overwhelmed  seventy-two  villages,  and  destroyed 
100,000  human  beings;  and  the  sub-soil  must  have  sunk 
at  the  same  time,  since  the  whole  region  has  remained 

beneath  the  surface A  turnip,  of  an  English  variety, 

was  raised  the  past  summer  on  the  firm  of  E.  G.  Tyrrell, 
of  Fox  Lake,  Wisconsin,  which  measures  25  inches  round 
and  weighs  18  pounds A  green,  good-natured,  mon- 
ey-making, up-country  fellow,  who  said  everything  drily, 
'•  got  things  fixed,"  and  struck  up  a  birgain  for  matri- 
mony. Having  no  particular  regard  forappearances,  the 
parties  agreed  to  employ  a  not  over-wise  country  justice 
to  put  on  the  tackling.  He  commenced  the  ceremonies 
by  remarking  that  '*  it  was  customary  on  such  occasions 
to  commence  with  a  prayer,  but  he  believed  he  would 
omit  that."  After  tyiog  tho  knot,  he  said  "it  was  cus- 
tomary to  give  the  married  couple  some  advice,  but  be 
believed  be  would  omit  that.  It  was  customary,  too,  to 
kiss  the  bride,  but  he  believed  he  would  omit  that,  also." 
The  ceremony  being  ended,  the  bridegroom  took  the  jus- 
tice by  the  buttonhole,  and  clapping  his  finger  on  his 
nose,  said  :  "Squire,  it's  customary  to  give  the  magistrate 

five  dollars — but  I  b'lieve  I'll  omit  that!" Chicago 

is  to  have  additional  railway  communication  with  south- 
ern Illinois.  The  Toniac  and  Petersburg  Railway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  two  years  ago.  The  line  is  to  run 
from  Jacksonville  to  Toniac  ou  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road, with  the  branches  thence  to  Ottowa  and  Morris,  on 
the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  road  At  Jacksonville  it  con- 
nects with  the-Jack;oovIlleandSt.  Louis  IUilroad In 

Egypt,  mummies  feed  the  fires  that  propel  the  iron  horses 
on  the  railroads.  These  dried-up  human  bodies,  once 
the  tenements  of  immortal  souls,  are  said  to  make  very 

hot  fire.     Their  supply  is  almost  inexhaustible Dr. 

Franklin,  speaking  of  education,  says:  '■  If  a  man 
empties  his  purse  into  his  bead,  no  man  can  take  it  away 
from  him.     An  investment  of  knowledge  always  pays  the 

best  interest.'' An  amateur  violoncellist  had  the 

honor  of  playing  before  Rossini.  "  The  great  maestro," 
said  our  man,  some  ten  years  after,  "  was  so  enchanted 
with  my  playing,  that,  interrupting  me  in  tho  middle  of 
a  cantabile,  he  gave  me  a  kins  upon  the  forehead.  From 
tb  ■>■■  flint,  in  wler  to  preserve  tho  illustrious  Imprint,  I 

have  never  washed  the  spot!" The  New  Bedford 

Mercury,  in  speaking  of  a  terrapin  weighing  1G0  pounds, 
which  was  brought  there  in  a  whaleship  from  Charles 
Island,  one  of  the  Gallupago?  group,  calls  it  the  largest 
ever  seen  in  that  city.    The  Standard.  h«wev*""_  refers  to 

•same "muchTarger,  one  of  which  was  twice  as  heavy.  It 
says  that  Captain  Wyer,  lato  master  of  the  barque  At- 
lantic of  that  port,  brought  home  several  larger  than  the 
above,  one  of  which  ho  kept  at  Nantucket  until  about 
three  weeks  ago,  when  he  sent  it  to  New  York,  via.  that 
city,  and  that  it  weighed  330  pouuds  when  delivered  in 

New  York A  country  journal  baviDg  had  what  It 

calls  "unhandsome  remarks'1  made  concerning  it  by  a 
contemporary,  makes  no  reply,  but  eajs.  "our  friond3 
will  please  understand  our  silence  is  what  our  assailant 
most  dislikes,  and  that  we  are  determined  he  shall  have 

as  much  of  it  as  he  can  use." It  is  stated  to  be  a 

well  known  fact  in  England  that  Lady  Franklin  has  ex- 
pended nearly  every  shilling  she  possessed,  to  the  amount 
of  .£30,000,  in  her  various  endeavors  to  ascertain  herhus- 
band's  fate,  and  that  she  appears  destined  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  penury.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  women  of  England  and  America,  who  appreciate 
the  unwavering  heroism  and  constancy  which  have 
marked  her  search  for  records  of  her  husband's  rate, 
should  UDite  in  a  subscription  to  raise  a  fund  for  her 
future  support.  Why  is  not  the  idea  a  good  one?  The 
ladies  of  Boston,  we  are  sure,  would  contribute  liberally 

to  such  an  object A  wealthy  and  benevolent  farmer 

visiting  Albany  recently,  fell  in  with  two  fast  young  men, 
to  whom  he  offered  to  give  all  the  potatoes  they  could  dig 
in  a  day  on  a  farm.  The  young  men,  although  not  cele- 
brated for  their  devotion  to  steady  hard  labor,  accepted 
the  proposition,  hired  a  lumber  wagon  and  proceeded  to 
the  farm,  where  they  woiked  a  whole  day,  and  returned 
home  with  a  full  load  of  mealy-mouthed  potatoes. . .  .Mrs. 
Richards,  wife  of  Adilison  Richards,  the  artist  and  mag- 
azine writer,  has  entered  the  field  of  authorship.  A 
story,  entitled  "  Jessie  Allison,"  is  announced  from  her 

pen The  Ballston,  (New  York)  Journal  says:  "Mr. 

Alfred  Hamilton  of  this  town  was  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Sessions,  held  in  this  village  last  week,  for  for- 
gery, and  plead  guilty.  He  was  sentenced  to  Clinton 
Prison  for  two  years."  As  the  Journal  observes,  this  is 
a  hard  case.  Some  few  years  since  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the 
owner  of  a  good  farm  in  the  town  of  Ballston,  aod  the 
possessor  of  $40,000  or  $50,000  besides;  but,  like  hun- 
dreds of  other  young  men  placed  in  similar  circumstan- 
ces, he  became  the  victim  of  strong  drink,  and  squan- 
dered all.  and  has  finally  closed  his  brief  career  in  the 

State's  prison An  infidel  seeks  to  make  proselytes 

on  the  same  principle  which  causes  little  children  to  cry 
at  night  for  a  bedfellow — he  is  afraid  of  being  left  alone 

in  the  dark A  man  cannot  write  himself  into  a  poet 

any  more  than  he  can  think  himself  into  thought.  Pol- 
ish a  pebble  as  you  will,  you  can  never  make  anybody 
believe  it  is  a  crown  jewel.  Most  things  may  be  con 
sidered  charitably— poetry  never.  If  you  cannot  get 
bread,  you  may  be  thankful  for  potatoes;  you  may  make 


the  old  coat  "  do  "  if  it  is  rusty;  bnt  the  verses  that 
will  only  "  do  "  will  certainly  prove  their  maker's  undo- 
ing. We  may  pity  a  Lime  beggar;  but  a  limping  line, 
albeit  it  halts  on  satin,  we  condemn There  is  mourn- 
ing in  the  Spanish  bull-ring.  Cachau3,  the  first  matador 
of  the  day,  renowned  for  hi3  many  victories  throughout 
the  whole  of  Spain,  in  a  bull  fight  at  Alicante,  has  been 
so  dangerously  wounded  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 

his  ever  entering  the  circus  again Boston  is  to  have 

another  mechanical  bakery,  and  this  time  the  building 
will  be  fire-proof.  Over  5100,000  have  been  subscribed  by 
some  of  our  leading  citizens  for  the  erection  of  snch  a 
bakery,  and  the  enterprise  will  beat  once  carried  oat.  We 

shall  be  glad  to  see  the  experiment  fairly  tested A 

pension  of  £~0  a  year,  for  literary  services,  has  been 
awarded  by  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Charles  Duke 
Yonge,  author  of  several  Greek  and  Latin  school  hooks, 
among  others  of  the  '*  English-Greek  Lexicon,"  and  the 

"  Phraseological  EogJish-Latin  Dictionary." Library 

editions  of  the  works  of  living  authors  are  undoubtedly 
in  fashion.  Mr.  Dickens  has  just  completed  his  library 
edition,  in  twenty-two  octavo  velumes;  and  now  we  are 
to  have  a  library  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 

ton,  in  forty-three  octavo  volumes The  words  of 

Talma  to  John  Howard  Payne  are  worth  being  borne  in 
mind  by  all  actors :  "  The  first  rule  is  to  be  deeply  im- 
pressed. Impregnated  with  the  character  and  the  situa- 
tion of  your  personage,  let  your  imagination  be  exalted, 
your  nerves  be  agitated — the  rest  will  follow;  your  arms 
aod  legs  will  properly  do  their  business.  The  graces  of 
the  dancer  are  not  requisite  to  tragedy.  Choose  rather 
to  have  a  noble  elegance  in  your  gait,  and  something  his- 
torical   in    your    demeanor." Nothing    definite    is 

known  of  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's  "  History  of 
Civilization."  It  was  announced  during  the  spring  as 
"  nearly  ready,"  and  as  containing  the  history  of  civili- 
zation in  Spain  and  Scotland.  The  announcement,  how- 
ever, is  not  continued  in  the  autumn  list  of  the  English 
publishers.  The  New  York  Tribune  says :  "  It  is  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Buckle  is  displeased  with  the  fact,  or  the 
manner,  of  the  reproduction  of  his  book  in  this  country, 
and  is  indisposed  to  grant  any  of  the  usual  facilities  af- 
forded by  early  sheets  of  the  forthcoming  volume;  so  that 
no  priority  of  publication  here  is  to  be  looked  for." 


Matters  in  General. 

London  advices  inform  as  that  the  greatest  distress 
prevails  among  the  families  of  the  builders  who  have 
been  so  long  on  the  strike.  Recent  returns  show  exces- 
sive mortality  among  the  wives  and  families  of  operatives 
in  the  building  trade,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that 
scores  of  innocent  persons  and  young  children  were  per- 
ishing from  sheer  want. — The  impression  gains  ground 
that  a  rupture  between  France  and  England  was  immi- 
nent, and  provincial  journals  published  simultaneously 
violent  articles  against  England,  which  is  known  to  have 
been  supplied,  by  government  officials.  England  is 
warned  that  the  hour  of  trial  approaches,  which  may  put 
an  end  to  her  greatness  forever  —The  Paris  Constitutiou- 
nel,  in  an  article  signed  by  the  principal  editor,  in  reply 
to  the  assertion  of  the  Eoglish  press  that  the  policy  of 
the  emperor  had  left  a  state  of  political  uncertitude  in 
Fi>r<?no.  states  the  aim  proposed  by  the  emperor  in  the 
beginniog  of  tho  war,  and  compares  it  wYtnuJ^,  van" 
tages  gained,  and  accuses  the  English  journals  of  incon- 
stancy.— The  London  Times  is  of  opinion  that  any  dan- 
ger to  Europe  or  British  possessions  of  Gibraltar,  from 
the  Spanish  enterprise  against  Morocco,  is  absurd;  but 
an  attack  by  France  on  the  independence  of  Morocco, 
and  an  attempt  to  add  its  territory  to  Algeria,  would  jus- 
tify the  strongest  remonstrance  on  behalf  of  Europe. — 
The  difficulty  between  Spain  and  Morocco  bad  reached  a 
crisis,  the  Spanish  government  having  formally  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  commence  hostilities.  It  was 
expected  that  the  Spanish  force  would  make  an  attack 
both  by  sea  and  land,  and  afterwards  occupy  Tetuan  and 
Tangier. 

The  Jaffa  Murderers. 

An  American  frigate  has  arrived  at  Jaffa,  demanding 
the  extradition  of  the  originators  of  tho  murder  com- 
mitted there  three  years  ago.  It  is  about  time  the  Turk- 
ish government  was  made  to  do  something  in  the  Jaffa 
matter,  or  else  that  our  government  abandon  its  efforts 
to  havo  punished  the  Arabs  who  murdered  an  American 
(a  Massachusetts  man),  near  Jaffa.  The  Arabs,  it  will  be 
recollected,  were  taken  as  prisoners  to  Beirut,  but  the 
Turkish  government,  as  yet,  refrains  from  punishiug 
them.  Safety  for  American  life  in  Palestine  demands 
the  punishment  of  these  murderers. 

Garibaldi. 

General  Garibaldi  has  issued  the  following  address: 
u  Army  of  Italy,  11th  division  —Soldiers,— The  hour  of 
a  new  struggle  approaches.  The  enemy  is  threatening, 
and  will,  perhaps,  attack  us  before  many  days  are  over. 
In  addressing  my  old  companions  of  Lombard}',  I  know 
I  am  not  speaking  to  deaf  men,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  fight  the  enemies  of  Italy. 
I  shall  look  to  see  you,  then,  firm  in  your  ranks." 

Tunis. 

Some  fanaticism  was  enacted  on  the  recent  occasion  of 
the  obsequies  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis.  The  Moors  assailed 
and  stoned  the  Jews,  mortally  wounding  many  of  them. 
Some  chieftains  were  also  wounded.  A  minister  of  the 
new  bey  came  to  the  rescue,  and  caused  thirty  of  the 
Mussulmans  to  be  arrested. 

New  Churches. 

The  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  have  decided  on  the 
building  of  ten  new  churches.  One  will  be  erected  on 
the  Boulevard  des  Invalidcs,  another  on  the  Place  La- 
borde,  and  a  third  in  the  Avenue  Parmentier. 

Railways. 

In  railway  travelling  in  France  the  loss  of  life  by  ac- 
cident is  1  in  1,955,555  passengers,  and  wounded  1  in 
496,531.  By  dill'geuce  the  proportion  was  1  killed  in 
355,463,  and  1  wounded  in  29,871. 


The  lost  Arctic  Navigators. 

Captain  Snow,  who  commanded  the  Prince  Albert  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Arctic  region  in  1850,  in  a  recent  lecture 
declared  himself  strongly  of  opinion  that  some  of  the 
Franklin  party  were  still  living,  probably  in  captivity, 
among  the  Esquimaux.  He  supported  this  opinion  by 
citing  several  instances  of  Englishmen  living  with  bar- 
barous tribea  for  many  years;  also  by  the  fact  elicited 
through  Captain  M'Clintock's  interpreter— that  when  the 
Esquimaux  meet  with  strangers  who  can  be  of  no  use  to 
them,  they  give  them  food  and  desire  them  to  go  away, 
bnt  if  the  men  were  mechanics,  and  useful,  as  many  o 
the  Franklin  party  were,  the  natives  retain  them,  an 
will  not  let  tbem  go.  lie  also  thought  that  further 
attempts  should  be  made  to  discover  the  missing  naviga- 
tors. 
A  Veteran  at  "Work. 

Lord  Brougham,  though  eighty-one  years  of  age,  has 
recently  undergone  an  amount  of  work  in  one  week 
which  would  have  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  a  man 
in  middle  life.  His  address  at  the  meeting  ot  the  Social 
Science  Association  at  Bradford  on  the  11th  ult.  was  a 
marvel  of  length  and  ability  ;  on  the  night  of  the  32th 
he  took  part  in  the  anniversary  proceedings  of  the  Brad- 
ford Mechanics'  Institute;  on  the  13th  he  paid  Sheffield 
a  visit,  and  delivered  speeches  marked  by  his  wonted  fire 
and  vigor;  aod  the  same  night  he  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  a  working-men's  meeting  at  Bradford. 

Cause  and  Effect. 

A  letter  from  Turin  states  that  Louis  Napoleon  planned, 
plotted  and  intrigued  to  secure  the  presence  of  the  pope 
at  his  coronation,  but  the  project  was  resisted  by  Anton- 
elli  and  the  Austrian  party  ot  Rome,  and  to  that  resist- 
ance and  that  defeat  are  to  be  traced  all  the  alleged 
grievances  France  imputed  to  Austrian  rale  in  Lombardy 
— the  insolent  reproof  administered  to  M.  Hubner  on 
the  New  Year's  Day  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  the  cam- 
paign of  Italy,  and  the  reverse  of  Solferino. 

General  Guyon  and  the  Pope. 

A  letter  from  Paris  reports  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
General  Guv  on,  commander  of  the  French  troops  in 
Rome,  tried  to  dissuade  the  pope  from  his  projected  tour 
to  Castcl  Oondolfo,  telling  him  with  military  frankness 
that  if  be  quitted  Rome  be  ran  a  great  risk  of  never  re- 
entering it.  Nevertheless,  Pius  IX.  departed  for  his 
chateau,  escorted  by  the  general.  From  Costel  Gondolfo 
the  pope  goes  to  Porto  d'Anzio,  to  meet  the  King  of 
Naples. 
Novel  Policy. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau  receives  yearly  the  snm  of  43.000 
florins  for  the  license  of  the  gambling  saloons  of  Wies- 
baden, but  at  the  same  time  prohibits  by  very  severe 
penalties  any  of  his  subjects  from  betting  at  the  banking 
games  of  Wiesbaden.  He  invites  all  foreigners  to  come 
and  bet  and  spend  their  money  freely,  but  will  not  per- 
mit bis  own  people  to  do  the  same. 

Another  Arctic  Expedition. 

The  English  public,  it  would  seem,  are  not  yetsatisfied 
that  everything  that  ought  to  be  dono  has  been  in  Arctic 
research  ;  and  one  journal,  the  Medical  Times,  intimates 
that  another  expedition  should  be  sent  out  in  search  of 
any  possible  survivors  of  the  Franklin  party. 

The  Amoor. 

Tbe  Russian  government  has  put  a  sudden  check  to 
the  trade  with  the  Amoor  River  by  forbidding  American 
vessels  to  sail  more  than  200  miles  up  the  stream. 

English  Methodists. 

In  one  of  the  Methodist  churches  at  Newcastle  upon 
Tyne,  in  England,  upward  of  nine  hundred  persons  have 
been  admitted  into  the  church. 

Syrian  Omnibuses. 

Omnibuses,  the  first  seen  in  Syria,  havo  began  running 
at  Beirut.  Crowds  of  natives  stand  gazing  at  them  for 
hours  with  wonder  and  admiration. 

Schamyl, 
Schamyl  is  in  clover.    The  czar  has  given  him  a  palace 

to  live  in,  allows  him  ©3000  a  year  and  three  Caucasian 
wives. 

Locust  a. 

Tbe  locusts  which  lately  visited  Turkey  and  the  dis- 
tricts near  the  Black  Sea  have  invaded  part  of  Russia. 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

Gold  Foil,  Hammered  from  Popular  Proverbs.  By 
Timothy  Titcomb  New  York:  Charles  Scribner.  12mo. 
pp.  358.    1659. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  an  observing  and  re- 
flecting mind,  great  originality,  great  boldness,  great 
command  of  language.  In  this  work  he  has  taken  cer- 
tain proverbs  ("  the  daughters  of  daily  experience")  for 
his  text  aud  commented  ou  them  in  a  series  of  essays. 
He  is  an  interestiug  and  instructive  teacher,  but  not,  of 
course,  infallible.  We  dissent  from  many  of  his  opinions, 
while,  on  the  whole,  we  like  hia  book  much.  For  sale  by 
Brown,  Taggard  &  Chase. 

Leaves  from  an  Actor's  Note-Book,  etc  By  George 
Vandenhoff  New  York:  D  Appleton  &  Co.  12mo. 
pp.  347     1860. 

An  educated  man,  the  son  of  an  eminent  tragedian,  a 
star  actor  and  popular  lecturer  in  England  and  America, 
the  author  of  tho  work  before  us  could  not  fail  to  pre- 
pare a  dish  of  gossip  and  chit  chat  exceedingly  acceptable 
to  readers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  have  read 
tne  book  with  pleasure,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
meet  with  an  extensive  sale.  For  sale  at  Burnham'a, 
143  Washington  street. 

The  Family  Circle  Glee  Book.  Volume  It.  Compiled 
by  Elias  Howe.  Boston:  Russell  &Tulman,291  Wash- 
ington Street. 

This  valuable  work,  a  large  and  handsome  quarto,  con- 
tains 200  songs,  glees,  choruses,  including  many  of  the 
most  popular  pieces  of  the  day,  arranged  and  harmon- 
ized for  four  voices,  with  full  accompaniments  for  the 
piano,  seraphine  and  melodeon. 

The  same  publishers  have  issued  "  Rosalie  tbe  Prairie 
Flower  Melodist,"  a  little  pocket  pamphlet,  full  of  popular 
songs,  with  the  music  of  the  airs. 

Tbe  Home  Circle.  A  collection  of  piano  forte  music. 
Boston:  Oliver  Ditson  &  Co. 

This  handsome  quarto  volumo  contains  an  admirable 
collection  of  the  nio^t  favorite  marches,  waltzes,  polkas, 
redowas,  schottisches,  galopes,  mazurkas,  quadrilles,  etc. 
It  should  be  on  every  music  stand. 
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fry  Trrmh  for  Advertising.— 7V"fi'(/-/Ji-i-  rents  pir 
tine.  AdvertimtmnntH  muHt  bo  mint  in  (two  iraokl  In  ad- 
vance of  tho  period  of  their  publication,  u  oui  largo 

edition  ooeujdi's  /hurtrntdai^Xn  minting.     AddiwM 

pi,  u,  B&IiLOU,  Pumhher  and  Propristm 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  '  

AUTUMN  AND  WINTER  FASHIONS 

FOIt 

GENTLEMEN. 

We  lm vu  goods  particularly  designed  for  tho 
Kureraou  Capo  Coat)  Oap«  Mmioni,  anil 

Hox    Ovi'l't'Otlt. 

Auo  — CASTOlt    hkavkus.   kank,    i>'ijuiMAUX, 
AND  PUTi'iKSliumi  COATINGS. 

Beautiful    Goods,  mads   ESPECIALLY  for  Matched 
Pants,  and  9tstsy  and  Entire  suits. 
Extra  Superfine  itim-h  Gaadij  tor  Drera  Butte, and 
a  great  variety  of  Novoltlofl,  Tory  etylleb  for  street)  wear. 

surEiiu  patterns  op 

mtESSINU-tiOWN  CiOODS. 

Our  garments  will  bo  sold  at  the  lowest  cash  piuoEa 
ut  which  choice  goods  c&n  bt>  aQoidod, 

JACOBS    &    D  E  A  N  E , 

lHUIM'UAIV'r  TAII.OKM, 

NO,  21  COURT  STI1EKT.         oct23  iw 

LAWSOiVS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DCBEOI  endorsement,  lfko  tho  following  certiflcato, 
from  a  widl -known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
sorviug  of  attention,  and  wo  present  the  enme  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certiflcale  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gontleuian  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
■who  thus  speaks  of  the  Curative,  from  which  he  received 

radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N  II..  March  11.1869. 

Petbr  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  ■'  Nervous 
Curative"  for  the  cure  of  Chilblain*,  and  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  Borely  afflicted  with  them  tor  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  I  ap- 
plied your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions. _  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
i  consider  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  ever  used;  aud 
recommend  it  most  cheerfully  to  the  afflicted. 

Tours  trulv, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Koad  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawson's  "  Nervous  Curative  >■  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  Si  per  bottle. 


A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

TIIE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  REAL   NOVELTY 
Is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PEE  COPY ! 

QI73"  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  J.  »VEK  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  3d  School  Street,  Boston. 

JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEW1M    MACHIXE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Iff  nchinc  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  uoiaelcss  in  its  operation. 

Every  IfJacBfiine    fuBIy  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CITSHMAN,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  TrcnioetC  £2ow.  Boston. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     EAKEK     &     Co. 's 

American,  French,  Homoeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 
Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured»from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommeuded  by  the  most  eminent  physieians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.   C     Murray,   New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  T.  Brundige.  Baltimore; 

Kennett,    Dudley    &    Co.,    Cincinnati;    and   by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester.  Mass. 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.     Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

FRENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

mounting  and  repairing:  done  at  short  notice. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary* 

tf       C8  Washington,  comer  State  St  ,  Boston.     octlS 


COOOAINE, 
si,  oui  hi  i:  L, 

It  A  M.1M  '»'  O  IV  , 

ORIENTAL  TOOTH  WASH, 
BURNETT'S   FLAVORING  EXTRACTS, 

Jonas  Whitcomb's  Asthma  Komody. 

JOSEI'Il  BURNKTT  &  Co.,  I'KOI'IUKTOKS, 

BOSTON. 

JONAS    WHITCOMB'S 

REMEDY  I'Oll 

A  S  T  II  m  A 

Is  worthy  tho  attention  of  all  who  suffer  from  this  dis- 
tressing complaint. 

Tho  Into  JONAS  WUITCOMB,  of  Boston,  visited  Eu- 
rope a  few  years  since  for  tho  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
was  much  Impaired. by  frequent  attacks  of 

SPASMODIC  ASTHMA. 

While  in  Germany  an  eminent  physician  became  inter- 
ested in  his  case  and  promised  htm  relief.  He  followed 
the  treatment  ordered,  and  to  his  surprise  and  joy  his 
asthma  nlmost  entirely  disappeared.  He  procured  tho 
receipt  which  had  accomplished  so  much  for  him,  brought 
it  with  him  to  this  country,  and  it  became  the  property 
of  the  present  proprietors. 

It  contains  no  poisonous  or  injurious  properties  what- 
ever, and  au  infant  may  take  it  with  perfect  safety. 


Letter  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  Netvburyporl}  Mass. 


ASTHMA ! 
Asthma! 


Newbdryport,  Feb.  25. 1856. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co., —  It  is  now  nearly  twelve 
months  since  I  received  the  first  bottle  of  your  valuable 
medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  Asthma. 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  my  relief  from  one  of  the  most 
aggravating,  most  distressing,  and  most  unrelenting  dis- 
orders that  ever  afflicted  a  human  being,  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted wholly  to  this  Remedy.  For  thirteen  years  1  suf- 
fered with  the  asthma,  aud  it  grew  upon  me  in  severity, 
until  in  1S53  and  1S54  I  was  obliged,  formontb3  together, 
to  sleep  in  my  chair;  and  the  least-active  exercise  would 
bring  on  a  paroxysm  oftentimes  so  severe  that  I  could 
not  move  an  inch  for  hours.' 

From  the  time  I  took  the  first  dose  of  your  ;l  Remedy  " 
to  the  present  hour,  I  have  not  had  a  bad  attack,  and 
now  my  system  is  so  free  from  it,  that  the  most  active 
exercise  and  exposure  seldom  has  any  other  effect  than 
to  slightly  restrict  the  lungs.  Your  medicine  soon  dis- 
pels that  sensation,  and  I  can  safely  claim  a  general  re- 
lease from  the  tormentor.  Please  accept  my  gratitude 
for  the  great  blessing,  and  believe  me, 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  H.  BRAGDON. 


Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
sold  by  all  Druggists.     One  Dollar  per  Bottle. 


Burnett's  Cocoainc. 
Burnett's  Cocoainc. 
Burnett's  Cocoainc. 

Premature  Loss  op  the  Hair,  which  is  so  common 
now-adays,  may  he  entirely  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Burnett's  Cocoaine.  It  has  been  used  in  thousands  of 
cases  where  the  hair  was  comiDg  out  in  handsful,  and  has 
never  failed  to  anest  its  decay,  and  to  promote  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  growth.  It  is  at  the  same  time  unrivalled 
as  a  dressing  for  the  hair.  A  single  application  will  ren- 
der it  soft  and  glossy  for  several  clays. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  by  dealers  generally  at  50  ets  a  bottle.    novl2  2w 

DR.  WISTAR'S  BALSAM  OF  WILD  CHEERY, 

THIS  invaluable  remedy  is  known  hy  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  most  reliable 
one  extant  for  the  speedy  relief  and  certain  cure  of  every 
form  of 

PttJLMOrsrARV  COITIPtAIIVT, 

Such  as  Cooghs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bronchitis,  Sore 
Throat,  Qoinsy,  Crocp.  Whooping  Cough,  Influenza, 
not  excepting  even  Consumption. 

From  the  Nashua  Gazette,  Sept.  22,  1859. 

A  Remedt  that  is  a  Remedy  — The  season  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  of  us  wiil  be  liable  to,  and  most  of 
us  affected  by,  some  form  of  cough,  cold,  or  other  pul- 
monary complaint.  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten 
themselves  on  the  throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim 
immediate  attention,  as  neglect  of  the  slightest  cough 
often  lead?  to  fatal  results.  The  remedy  for  all  these 
troubles  is  found  in  Dr.  Wis  tar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  truly  a  balsam  with  "  healing  on  its  wings."  The 
confidence  in  it  is  general  and  universal,  and  there  is  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  within  our  knowledge  which  has 
gained  so  many  friends  by  virtue  of  experience  of  its 
healing  merits,  as  this  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The  genuine  Balsam  is  prepared  only  hy  SETn  W. 
FOWLE  &  Co..  Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Dealers  everywhere. 

BOOKBINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  "Week. 
At  No.  23  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 

BaLLOU'S   ruiiLISHIKG   HOUSE. 


LtlHKSVUIHiKNT'S 

Furnishing  floodii 

Hoelcry  nnd  GIovo 

Store, 
At  the  fign  of  the  Rflfl 

.striped  Stocking, 

IV  Winter  Street* 

Lftdlfll,  dent*,  UIlBOS,  and  Don'  Htlk,  Merino,  Oii-li- 
mere,  all  Wool,  Cotton  and  Wool,  Plain  and  Ribbed,  and 
Scotch  Wool 

UNDER   VESTS   AND   DRAWERS. 

BCorfory— BUk,  Wonted  mid  Ootl of  all  tho  vari- 

oiim   hl/i-H,    itytee   and   quolttlfl,    Including     Ladle*'  and 
Blisses'  extra  length  Worsted  II»nu. 

WATOHSPRING    SKIRTS. 

N!i  iii   NnpportiTM—  A  nuw  article,  approved  by  all 

pli>Nl<lanH  for  health  and  comfort.     Ladies  are  luvitcd  to 

examine  the  article. 

Gloves— It)  almost  endless  variety. 
Nluiher  **«m  L-. 
Woolen  VtiriiM— A  great  vnriety, 
KNIT  TALMAS,  SONl'AtIS,  CLOUDS,  SHAWLS  AND 
HOOD3,  Of  many  styles.     THREAD  STORE  GOODS. 


7.r)    (iOp'tW 


EVANS, 

27  WINTER  STREET. 


Piano  Music  f»Df  Parlor  Dances. 

A  CHOICE  BOOK  FOIl  WINTER.  EVENINGS. 

TIIE  HOME  CIRCLE— A  collection  of  MarchcH, 
Waltzes,  Polkufl,  Schotthcliea,  Itcdowas,  Quadrilles, 
Contra  Danccfl,  etc.  Arranged  for  the  Piano  Forte,  and 
comprising  the  moat  popular  Danco  Music.  Price  only 
SI  50;  in  cloth,  S2.  Sent  by  mail. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITKOJI  Or,  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COLLECTION       OFFICE, 

No.  35  Stale  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  humor-as  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

"Will  he  mnde  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terniB. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale, 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  F.  T)AVJS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

DROPSIES. 

f  pHERE  is  no  disease  in  which  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP 
X  has  achieved  greater  wonders  than  in  dropsy  of  the 
abdomen  and  the  limbs,  whether  occasioned  by  disease 
of  the  liver  or  of  the  kidoeys  It  stimulates  the  absorb- 
ents to  take  up  the  effused  fluids,  increases  the  urinary 
and  cutaneous  secretions,  and  gives  tone  to  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  thus  removing  both  cause  and  conse- 
quences in  these  affections. 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Tiling  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  35  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw ;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  Bent  by  mail  for 
851  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARENCE  B.  TODEBWOOB, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 

Xftesigeiiaag  and  Wood  EBtgraving* 

KILBURM"  &  MALLORY, 
96  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

nov5  REFER  TO  BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL.      eop3m 

NEW  COOKING  RANGE. 

IF  those  requiring  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Double  Oven  Range,  patented  January.  1859,  they 
will  see  such  important  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulating  flue?  around  the  oven  {causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  the  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  use  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Range  as  it  does  this.  A  Tariety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtained  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Furnaces,  now  in  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  healing  and  ventilating  buildings  in  this 
country.  octl5  8w  GARDNER  CHILSON. 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WOBK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  In  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit      NONE  can  equal  them.    Sole  agent  for 
tho  Royal  Transparent  Partiog. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  too  getting  Halu?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices.  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50-  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadan. 

IPropi-ictor,  W,  BOCILE,  302  Washing- 
ton Street,  BoNtoii,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  bad  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

EEADER — Tf  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
take  amigency.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars. 

novl2  8w  S  M.  MYRICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 


ItltlMJ  \\T  SIOKIIS' 

\w  hn  vi-  dow  on  band  Mid  for  sale,  th«  following  bril- 
liant itortas, Id  bound  form,  monthly  Norelstto  «tyi«, 
richly  illustrated  with  large  original  engraving!,  and  fortn- 

IliK  tho  rhcupi-Ht  hortkM  In  jirlrn  ever  onVrfl  to  tin-  public, 
Kvory  ono  of  tbcHo  worku  wan  written  expreuly  for  thlH 
i^tiihliHlmirrit,  and  tlm  copyright  In  MQUMd,  according  to 
law.     We  will  iwud  Mngle  copied   by  in  nil,  post  paid,  for 

twntw  etnts  eoohi  or  six  copies,  post  jmni,  one  dollar, 
THE  BLACK  AVENGEE.    Thi«  li  a  utory  of  tho 

BOCCflDMrSOf  tliu  Spanish  Main,  during  the  eventful 
period  of  their  sway  In  the  Went  Imlim. 
Written  for  u*  by NKD  BUNTLINH. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  The  Oracle  and 
its  I'kikmt.    This  romance  of  ancient  Tyro  1h  one  of 
tlm  oiuMt  popular  of  Cobb's  Htorli's.  and  puluU  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  lift  In  that  luxurious  city- 
Written  for  uwby 8YLVANUB  COBB,  JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Tujg  Belli:  or  Madrid. 
The  scene  of  thin  utory  In  laid  in  the  guy  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  life  hcuiu-h  of  love  and  ud- 
vi' ii tun;  of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  The  Smuggler  or  thk 
Chesapeake.  Tbi»  Ih  a  atory  of  the  C'oaet  and  the  Sea, 
written  in  our  author'H  happiest  vein,  and  portmvH 
character  with  great  taet  and  life. 

Written  for  us  hy J.  H.  INGRAHAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hbbuiokx  op  8t  Aktojne. 

This  romance  of  the  continvnt  depicts  In  a  lucid  end 
nervous  manner  ecenes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter In  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century- 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND:  or,  Toe  Child  op  the 
Sierra.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
zincali,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  In  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  Its  interest  to  the 

end.    Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  Toe  Propuit 
of  the  Boomer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
Interest.  Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Ja. 
THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 

Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P   CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wakderikg  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scodt  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th:s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  or 
Constantinople.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spt  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Euccakeer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER :  or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  best 
novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 
and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well- told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilliDg  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  Toe  Spanish  Cava- 
lier. A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.  ThiB  is  really  a  most 
charming  story,  o do  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  J'ass. 
03^  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DPwAWINGROOM   COMPANION. 


EXILED  HEBREWS. 

The  fine  engraving  on  this  page  is  from  a 
masterly  drawing,  the  group  of  figures  being 
suggested  by  the  sufferings  and  lamentations 
of  the  captive  Hebrews  so  pathetically  recorded 
in  Scripture.  The  group  is  admirably  drawn 
and  managed.  Age,  youth,  womanhood,  mater- 
nity and  maidenhood  are  here  typified  and  illus- 
trated. In  the  figure  of  the  aged  man  who 
forms  the  centre  of  the  group  we  have  a  perfect 
image  of  woe.  The  chain  visible  depending 
from  bis  wrist  typifies  the  captivity.  The  harp 
of  the  young  girl  who  bows  her  head  upon  his 
knee  has  fallen— is  mute  ;  its  chords  no  longer 
respond  to  the  touch  except  in  the  jarring  notes 
of  agony.  Overwhelmed  and  stricken  sit  the 
other  figures  of  this  mournful  and  lamenting 
family.  "  By  the  rivers  of  Babylon  "  they  are 
weeping  the  bitter  tears  of  exile  and  captivity. 
Far  diBtant  seems  the  day  when  their  chains  will 
be  rent  asunder.  No  one,  but  those  who  have 
experienced  its  pangs,  can  measure  -the  depths 
of  sorrow  attendant  upon  involuntary  exile. 
Even  the  voluntary  exile  sometimes  suffers  from 
an  agonizing  yearning  for  his  native  land. 
Memory,  ever  tender,  paints  only  its  joys  and 
glories — its  sorrows,  its  defects,  are  lost  in  the 
mirage  of  distance.  Even  from  scenes  of  pleas- 
urable excitement  the  spirit  flies  back  towards 
home ;  the  soul  grieves   for  the  wings  of  the 


FRANKLIN'S  EXPEDITION  AND  FATE. 

The  following  brief  outline  of  this  bold  and 
fatal  expedition  we  have  compiled,  as  a  matter 
of  record,  from  the  more  extended  accounts 
which  are  passing  through  the  papers  : 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin, 
in  command  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  with 
a  picked  crew,  numbering  in  all  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight,  sailed  from  England  in  search 
of  a  northwest  passage.  They  were  seen  by  the 
whaler  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  26th  of  July, 
moored  to  an  iceberg,  waiting  for  an  opening 
through  the  ice  which  fills  Baffin's  Bay,  after 
which  no  direct  tidings  were  received  from  them. 
Tbe  gloom  of  the  Arctic  region  settled  down 
upon  them,  and  it  is  only  recently,  after  a  series 
of  expeditions  which  have  been  marked  by  cour- 
age, resolution,  fortitude  and  desperate  energy 
and  determination,  that  the  mystery  which  sur- 
rounds their  fate  has  been  partially  penetrated. 
No  special  anxiety  was  entertained  respecting 
them  until  the  beginning  of  1848,  for  the  com- 
mander had  intimated  that  the  voyage  would 
probably  continue  three  years.  But  as  month 
after  month  passed  away  without  any  tidings,  an 
anxious  and  painful  sympathy  sprung  up  in  the 
public  mind,  and  the  British  government  took 
measures  to  prosecute  a  search  for  the  miss- 
ing navigators.  The  several  expeditions  which 
have  since  been  sent  out,  number  in  all  no  less 


the  whole  of  1847.  "While  they  were  thus  frozen 
in,  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  1 1th  of  June, 
1847.  In  this  icy  embrace  the  unfortunate  ad- 
venturers remained  through  the  dismal  winter  of 
1847,  when  in  the  spring  of  1S48  they  abandoned 
their  vessels.  It  is  probable,  from  the  accounts 
of  the  natives,  that  one  of  the  vessels  had  pre- 
viously been  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  that  the 
other  was  forced  ashore,  after  it  was  abandoned, 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  adventurers, 
judging  from  the  articles  which  they  carried 
with  them,  made  deliberate  preparations  for  their 
departure.  They  were  undoubtedly  short  of 
provisions,  the  ships  having  been  provisioned  for 
a  three  years'  voyage  only.  They  must  also 
have  been  much  reduced  in  health  and  strength 
by  their  long  confinement  in  the  ice. 

The  ships  were  abandoned  off  the  northern 
coast  of  King  William's  Land,  down  the  western 
side  of  which  the  adventurers  made  their  way 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  But 
some  of  them  perished  on  the  way,  from  fatigue 
and  possibly  for  want  of  food.  In  the  boat  in 
which  were  the  skeletons  of  two  of  the  men, 
there  was  no  food  except  a  little  chocolate.  It 
is  inferred  that  this  boat  was  on  its  way  back  to 
the  ship,  because  it  was  headed  in  that  direction, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  any  of  the  adventurers 
would  revisit  the  ships  except  to  obtain  food. 
But  upon  this  errand  they  would  not  have  car- 


these  expeditions  have  cost,  as  thrown  away. 
nor  the  hardships  and  severe  suffering  with 
which  they  have  been  attended,  as  profitless. 
They  have  enriched  the  archives  of  science, 
and  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  American  continent. 
They  have  settled  a  problem  which  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  navigators  ever  since  this  con- 
tinent was  discovered,  and  which  the  restless 
activity  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind  would  never 
have  left  unsolved. 

Another  thing  should  not  ho  forgotten — above 
all,  they  have  developed  some  of  the  brightest 
traits  of  individual  and  national  character. 
There  could  be  nothing  more  creditable  to  our 
common  humanity  than  the  eagerness  with 
which  individuals  have  volunteered  for  the  for- 
lorn hope  of  the  Arctic  search,  and  the  prompt- 
ness and  ready  sympathy  with  which  three  great 
nations — Russia,  America,  and  England — have 
united  in  the  effort  to  rescue  the  missing  navi- 
gators from  the  chilling  embrace  of  the  dreary 
regions  of  perpetnal  ice.  The  record  of  Arctic 
explorations  is  now  closed,  as  many  suppose, 
forever,  but  we  much  mistake  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  is  inherent  in  our  race,  if,  at  no 
distant  day,  the  sufferings  of  the  past  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  perhaps  profitless  wish  to  pene- 
trate to  the  open  Polar  Sea,  the  existence  of 
which  was  verified  by  Dr.  Kane. 


EXILED    HEBREWS. 


morning  to  transplant  the  body  thither.  But 
when  this  soparation  is  a  thing  fixed  and  endur- 
ing, the  decree  of  Providence,  then  it  is  that  the 
soul  sinks,  and  the  eye6  are  dimmed  with  tears, 
and  the  echoes  that  home  voices  awaken  in  the 
chambers  of  the  soul  are  fraught  with  the  bitter- 
est agony. 

MR.  JOHN  BRIGHT  AS  A  SPEAKER. 

A  recent  English  writer  says  of  this  statesman  : 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  immense  impres- 
sion which  Mr.  Bright's  speech  made  on  the 
House  on  the  occasion.  No  ono  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  gentleman's  addresses 
from  the  written  reports  of  them.  There  is  only 
an  outline  of  their  power  to  be  traced  in  the 
newspapers.  It  is  curious  to  note  with  a  certain 
monotony  of  tone  of  voice,  and  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  gesture,  what  wonderful  variety  Mr. 
Bright  contrives  to  throw  into  his  speeches. 
They  are  triumphs  of  mere  earnestness,  and 
catch  all  their  power  and  all  their  effect  from 
their  being  so  palpably  and  unexceptionably 
the  immediate  issue  of  his  thoughts  and  mind 
at  the  moment  of  utterance.  They  are  spoken 
impulses,  and  so  necessarily  go  direct  to  the 
more  excitable  tendencies  of  his  hearers.  They 
are  powers  in  the  House  of  Commons — no 
wonder  that  on  platforms  thoy  are  something 
akin  lo  omnipotence. 


than  eighteen,  with  thirty-three  vessels.  We 
will  now  ;ndeavor  to  sum  up  the  principal  facts 
which  are  known  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the 
expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  as  developed 
by  these  expeditions. 

It  now  appears  that  Sir  John  Franklin  passed 
through  Barrow's  Straits  in  the  summer  of  1845, 
but  failing  to  penetrate  to  the  south  and  west, 
according  to  his  instructions,  he  turned  north 
into  Wellington  Channel,  and  rounding  the 
northern  extremity  of  Cornwallis  Island,  re- 
turned down  the  western  side  of  that  island, 
which  had  never  been  explored,  and  wintered  at 
Beechey  Island.  In  the  spring  of  1846  the  two 
ships  again  started  for  the  westward,  Sir  John  a 
second  time  attempting  to  carry  out  his  instruc- 
tions, which  were  to  push  westward  in  the  lati- 
tude of,  74  1-4  to  the  longitude  of  Cape  Walker, 
or  about  9S°  west,  and  then  endeavor  to  pene- 
trate to  tbe  southward  and  westward  in  a  course 
as  direct  as  possible  to  Behring's  Straits.  They 
probably  succeeded  in  getting  into  what  is  some- 
times called  Melville  Island,  west  of  Cape 
Walker,  and  then  turned  south,  exploring  the 
west  coast  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Land.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  they  may  have  gone  through 
Peel  Sound  on  the  east  side  of  this  island.  On 
the  26th  of  September  they  were  beset  by  the 
ice,  in  latitude  70  05  north,  longitude  78  23  west, 
and  remained  frozen  up  during  that  winter  and 


ried  so  miscellaneous  a  load  as  books,  knives, 
carpenter's  tools,  silver  plate,  medicine  chest, 
spectacles,  leather  goggles,  watches,  and  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  boat  was 
probably  going  from  the  ship,  when  its  crew  be- 
came exhausted  and  perished,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  headed  in  a  different  direc- 
tion was  most  probably  accidental.  A  large 
portion  of  the  party  appear  to  have  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  there  died 
of  starvation. 

Tbo  first  intimation  of  this  termination  of 
tbe  expedition  was  gathered  by  Dr.  Rae,  from 
the  natives,  and  published  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land in  1854.  The  statements  of  the  natives, 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  missing  navigators  are 
singularly  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  dis- 
coveries, reported  by  the  recent  return  of  the 
last  expedition  fitted  out  by  Lady  Franklin 
and  her  friends,  the  screw  steamer  Fox,  Captain 
M'Clintock. 

Five  of  the  vessels  engaged  in.  these  expedi- 
tions were  abandoned  in  the  ice,  having  become 
so  involved  that  they  could  not  be  extricated. 
The  majority  of  these  expeditions  have  been 
directed  to  the  right  quarter,  and  those  engaged 
in  them  have  done  all  that  human  energy  and 
endurance  could  achieve  to  rescue  survivors  of 
the  expedition. 

We   are   not  to  consider  the   money  which 


MIMIC  FIRE. 

Thoso  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  mechanism  of  a  theatre  will  readily  under- 
stand that  the  last  wonderful  exhibition  in  Sar- 
danapaluswas  produced  more  by  artificial  means 
than  through  the  agency  of  real  fire— an  ele- 
ment too  dangerous  to  employ  to  any  extent. 
Many  of  the  audience,  however,  sat  in  mingled 
admiration  and  terror.  On  the  first  night  an 
old  half-pay  colonel,  in  the  stalls,  was  overheard 
by  some  of  his  neighbors  saying  to  himself,*  "O, 
hang  it!  this  is  too  much.  Kean  is  going  be- 
yond the  mark  this  time.  He  will  certainly 
burn  the  theatre  down."  He  then  looked  round 
to  observe  the  effect  on  the  assembled  house, 
and  continued,  "  There  will  be  a  rush  to  the 
door  in  a  moment,  and  lives  maybe  lost;  but 
I  shall  keep  my  scat,  come  what  may,  until 
they  are  all  out."  The  insurance  companies 
took  the  alarm,  and  sent  their  officers  to  make 
a  strict  investigation.  The  mysterywas  ex- 
plained to  them,  and  on  the  next  night  they 
were  posted  in  a  convenient  corner  of  the  stage, 
from  whence  they  could  witness  the  entire  op- 
eration. But  when  the  flames  burst  forth,  the 
pile  began  to  sink,  and  what  appeared  to  he 
blazing  rafters  and  showers  of  fire  descended 
from  the  roof  of  the  palace,  they  made  a  precip- 
itate retreat,  exclaiminc  that  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied. — Cole's  Life  of  Charles  Kean. 
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NKW  ItUILDIIW  ON  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

The  now  building  on  the  Andrews  estate,  on 
Washington  Stroot,  south  corner  of  Central 
Court,  of  which  wo  present  a  fine  representation, 
drawn  expressly  for  us  by  William  Waud,  and 
engraved  by  Tarboll,  was  commenced  on  the  first 
of  March  fast.  Over  one  hundred  ineu  havo 
boon  constantly  employed  on  it,  and  it  will  be 
completed  by  the  first  of  February  next.  The 
site  of  the  building  was  formerly  occupied  by 
four  stores  and  six  dwelling  houses,  including 
yards,  sheds,  etc.  The  faqado  on  Washington 
Stroot,  of  60  foot  8  inches,  is  to  be  extended  20 
foot,  as  soon  as  the  lease  on  the  adjoining  estate 
expires,  which  will  bo  in.  two  years.  The  lower 
story  is  of  iron,  and  consists  of  eight  Corinthian 
columns,  hotween  the  caps  of  which  are  segmen- 
tal arches,  so  as  to  form  the  window  and  door- 
heads,  except  to  the  entrance  door  above,  which 
has  a  6emi-circular  arch,  and  the  entablature 
over  the  same  projects  two  inches,  so  as  to 
give  prominonco  to  this  entrance.  The  en- 
tablature is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and 
richly  ornamented ;  the  lower  portion  is  of 
granite,  so  as  to  have  no  question  in  regard 
to  the  strength,  and  is  painted  to  imitate  the 
frooBtone  above  On  this  entablature  are 
rut  in  raised  letters  of  two  inches,  "Geo. 
W.  Warren  &  Co.,"  and  over  the  door- 
way, "  Chickerings."  The  rest  of  the 
front  is  of  Belleville,  New  Jersey,  freestone, 
which  has  a  beautiful  tint,  and  is  the  hard- 
est freestone  known,  being  nearly  as  hard 
as  Concord  granite.  The  second  and  third 
stories  are  in  the  Grecian  Corinthian  col- 
onnaded order,  and  very  elaborately  orna- 
mented. The  key-stones  to  the  second 
story  windows  are  ornamented  with  heads, 
which  were  executed  by  P.  Stephenson, 
sculptor,  and  represent  as  follows :  No.  1 , 
on  the  corner  of  Central  Court,  is  a  fancy 
head  of  Science ;  No.  2,  Minerva;  No.  3, 
Jason ;  No.  4,  Ulysses,  No.  5,  Plato ;  No. 
6,  Penelope,  and  No.  7,  Hercules.  The 
key-stones  for  the  third  story  are  ornament- 
ed with  the  pilgrim  shell ;  the  entablature 
for  this  story,  which  is  in  the  full  Corin- 
thian order,  has  "  Chickering  &  Sons  "  cut 
in  raised  letters.  The  fourth  story  is  of 
banded  pilasters,  with  segmental  arch 
window-heads.  The  dormer  windows  of  the 
attic  are  of  stone,  and  made  to  conform 
with  the  story  below;  the  whole  having  a 
rich  and  massive  appearance.  The  free- 
stone work  was  executed  by  Edward  F. 
Meany,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  work  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  the  letter  L, 
and  measures  GO  feet  8  inches  on  Washing- 
ton Street,  1+6  feet  on  the  north  side,  135 
feet  on  the  east,  and  48  feet  on  Avon  Place, 
giving  a  total  frontage  of  over  389  feet. 
The  basement,  first  story,  and  the  Avon 
Place  part  of  the  building,  48  feet  by  70, 
from  hasement  to  roof,  will  be  occupied  by 
Geo.  W.  Warren  &  Co.,  who  have  leased 
the  same  for  a  number  of  years.  The  base- 
ment is  divided  into  a  retail  housekeeping 
goods  department,  60  by  73  feet ;  hat  and 
coat  room,  31  feet  by  12,  to  accommodate 
150  clerks;  bundle  room,  16  feet  by  15  ; 
packing  and  unpacking  room,  70  feet  by 
48 ;  also  large  rooms  for  storage,  wash 
rooms,  water  closets,  etc.  The  first  story, 
60  feet  by  1 46,  is  to  be  occupied  for  the  re- 
tail business,  and  48  feet  by  70  for  the 
wholesale  business.  There  is  also,  on  the 
right  hand  side  as  you  enter,  about  70 
feet  from  the  front,  a  ladies'  waiting- 
room,  and  adjoining  the  same  an  evening 
silk  room,  to  show  silks  by  gaslight.  The 
store  is  lighted  in  the  day  by  the  front 
windows,  one  Bkylight,  and  twenty-three 
windows  over  the  shelving,  5  feet  6  inches 
by  6  feet  each,  and  by  night  by  thirty  chan- 
deliers, and  150  gas-jets  on  the  cornice  of 
the  shelving.  The  second  story  of  tbp 
Washington  Street  part,  which  measures 
146  feet  by  60,  is  leased  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  Chickering  & 
Sons,  and  is  accessible  by  two  eight-feet 
stairrases,  one  from  Washington  Street,  and 
the  other  from  Avon  Place;  these  staircases 
connect  with  the  main  staircase  to  the  rooms 
above  by  corridors  eight  feet  wide,  with 
groined  ceilings  and  marble  floors.  This 
floor  consists  of  two  warerooms,  24  feet  by 
50  each,  one  24  feet  by  30,  all  connected  by 
folding  doors ;  a  private  office,  8  feet  by  16, 
one  ditto,  8  feot  by  12;  a  counting-room, 
16  feet  by  21,  one  ditto,  8  feet  by  16;  ante- 


room, 10  feet  by  24,  connected  with  the  hall, 
large  closots,  wash-rooms,  etc.,  also  a  largo  hull 
for  chamber  concerts,  40  feet  by  60,  and  25  feot 
high,  finished  in  the  Corinthian  style,  and  lighted 
by  five  large  circular-headod  windows.  The 
stories  above  are  laid  out  for  the  use  of  bache- 
lors, and  consist  of  twenty-eight  parlors  and 
bod-rooms  attached,  parlors,  14  foot  by  18,  bed- 
rooms, 10  foet  by  13,  with  closets.  The  building 
is  also  supplied  with  ample  wash-rooms,  bathing 
rooms,  and  other  conveniences.  These  apart- 
ments are  approached  by  a  grand  circular  stair- 
case, which  is  placed  in  the  staircase  hall,  1 8  feot 
by  24,  in  the  second  story,  and  runs  to  the  attic 
floor,  leaving  a  well-room  of  nine  feot  diameter ; 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  skylight  fifteen  feet 
square.  The  passages  and  corridors  are  lighted, 
in  addition  to  this  skylight,  by  fourteen  windows, 
also  by  lights  over  the  parlor  doors. 
The  building  is  heated  by  steam  throughout, 


the  boiler  being  placed  under  the  cartway  of 
Contral  Court,  in  the  rear;  thore  is  also  an  cn- 
gino  room  and  fuol  room  under  the  court,  the 
whole  arrangement  of  the  work  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Walworth  &  Nason,  of  this  city. 
The  building  has  been  constructed  in  tho  most 
thorough  manner  throughout ;  the  basement  walls 
are  all  laid  in  cement,  and  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  thick ;  the  first  story  walls  are  also  laid  in 
cement,  twenty  inches  thick,  and  above"  sixteen 
inches.  Tho  floor  between  the  first  and  Becond 
stories  is  composed  of  iron  beams  and  brick  arches 
in  cement,  and  concreted  over,  so  that  no  lire  could 
possibly  communicate  between  the  stories.  The 
staircase  from  Washington  Street  to  the  second 
story  is  of  Concord  granite.  Over  1,500,000  bricks 
were  used  in  tho  construction  of  the  building.  The 
mason  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs  Standish  & 
Woodbury;  the  carpenters  work  by  Joseph  F. 
Paul  and  Messrs.  Cummings  &  Carlisle ;  the  iron 
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work  by  Menu™.  Smith  &.  Lovott;  the  plastering 
by  Samuel  ]\  Tolman  ;  painting  and  glnzing  by 
Samuel  Hastings  ;  plumbing  by  Groves  &  Dow- 
ney ;  gas  work  by  N.  W.  Turner.  Tho  building 
on  Washington  Street  is  owned  by  William  1. 
Andrews,  Esq.,  and  has  been  kuown  as  tho  An- 
drews Estate  for  nearly  sixty  years ;  the  Avon 
Place  Estate  is  owned  by  his  son,  Frank  W.  An- 
drews, Esq.  The  entiro  building  has  been  creeled 
under  the  direction  of  Nathaniel  J.  Bradlce,  ar- 
chitect, of  this  city,  and  will  be  a  monument  of 
his  skill  and  professional  knowledge. 

8CHAIHYL. 

Sehamyl,  tho  prophet-warrior  of  the  Caucasus, 
is  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  still  a  vigorous 
man.     He  is  of  middle  stature,  has  fair  hair,  gray 
eyes  overshadowed    by  thick,  well-marked  eye- 
brows, a  regular,  well-formed  nose,  and  a  small 
mouth.     His  skin  is  fair  and  delicate,  and  his 
hands  and  feet  are  well-shaped.     His  man- 
ner is  noble  and  dignified.     He  has  been 
as  remarkable  as  a  legislator  as  a  soldier. 
He  continued  and  consolidated  the  work  of 
the  first  Murids,  which  consisted  of  forming 
a  united  nation  of  the  various  tribes  dis- 
\        persed  through  the  Caucasus,  and  he  or- 
ganized a  permanent  army.     The  country 
he  ruled  was   divided   into   twenty  prov- 
inces of  which  each  was   governed  by  a 
naib.    In  each  province  there  was,  besides 
the  naib,  an  ancient,  who  performed  the 
functions  of  judge,  and  who  transmitted 
the  orders  and  manifestoes  of  Sehamyl  to 
the  people.     In  order  to  form  the  army, 
each  naib  was  bound  to  supply  300  horse- 
men.   The  following  anecdote  will  givo  a 
just  idea  of  the  religious    character   of 
Sehamyl.      Some  tribes,  which    suffered 
more  than  others  from  the  Russians,  de- 
sired to  make  their  .submission,  and  sent  a 
deputation  to  Sehamyl  to  obtain  his  con- 
sent. The  deputation  found  only  Schamyl's 
mother,  whom  they  succeeded  in  interest- 
ing in  their  favor.     She  communicated  to 
her  son  on  his  return  tho  propositions  of 
the  tribes.    The  next  day  the  chief  of  the 
deputation  came  to  demand  an  answer. 
He  found  the  mother  bathed  in  tears ;  she 
said  that  Sehamyl  could  not  take  it  upon 
himself  to  decide  upon  so  serious  a  subject, 
and  that  he  had  shnt  himself  up  in  a 
mosque,  to  await  in  prayer  wnd  fasting  the 
revelation  of  the  prophet.     Sehamyl  had 
previously  commanded  all  the  inhabitants 
to  proceed  to  the  holy  place,  and  to  pray 
outside  till  he  should  come  out.     The  in- 
habitants remained  for  three  days  in  prayer, 
and  some  fainted  from  exhaustion,  when 
Sehamyl,  pale,  and  with  features  distorted, 
came  forth  and   commanded  u  murid  to 
bring  his  mother  into  his  presence.  He  then 
addressed  the  people,  telling  them  that  the 
Tchetches  had  formed  the  infamous  plan 
of  submitting  to  the  Giaours,  and  to  suc- 
ceed they  had  not  hesitated  to  submit  their 
horrible  demand  through  his  mother,  who, 
being  weak,  had  not  the  courage  to  resist. 
"I  have  interrogated  Mahomet,"  added 
he,  "  and  his  reply  is  that  one  hundred 
stripes  are  to  be  given  to  the  person  who 
first  transmitted  that  hateful  proposition, 
and  that  person  is  my  mother."  When  the 
unfortunate  woman   heard    this   sentenco 
from  tho  lips   of  her  son,  she  Bcreamed 
frightfully.       Sehamyl,    inflexible,     com- 
manded two  murids  to  seize  her  and  tie 
her  hands  ;  he  himself,  armed  with  a  whip, 
began  to  inflict  the  punishment.     At  the 
fifth  blow  the  woman  fainted.     Sehamyl 
stopped,  threw  away  the  whip,  and  fell  at 
the  feet  of  his  mother.     The  crowd  craved 
pardon  for  the  victim.     Sehamyl  rose,  bis 
countenance  composed,  and  announced  to 
the  expecting  crowd  that  tho  prophet  had 
granted  his  prayer,  and  had  permitied  him 
to  receive  the  remainder  of  the  stripes  to 
which  his  mother  was  condemned.     Then, 
stripping  off  his  scarlet  mantle,    ho  pre- 
sented large  whips  to  two  murids,  and  com- 
manded them  to  strike  ninety-five  blows  on 
his  bare  back,  threatening  them  with  death 
if  they  did  not  obey.     This  was  inflicted 
without  a  sign  of  pain  from  Sehamyl.   Re- 
suming his  clothes,  and  descending  from 
the  mosque,  he  commanded  the  deputies  to 
approach.     All  expected  he  would  order 
them  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he  said  :  "Re- 
turn to  your  homes,  and  in  reply  to  your 
people's  ill  advised  demand,  tell  them  what 
you  have  seen  aud  heard." 
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"How-dedew,  sir — how-de-dew?" 

"How  air  you?" 

U  Pretty  well,  thankee.  Want  anything  in  the 
tine-ware  line,  to-day  ?" 

"  I  reckon  not,  sir." 

'-'  0,  guess  you  dew  now.  ■  I've  got  een-a'most 
anything  anybody  can  call  for,  in  this  here 
vebickel." 

"  I  ha'n't  no  nae  for  nothin'  of  the  kind  ;  bein' 
as  how  I  ha'n't  got  no  family  of  my  own." 

"Be  you  an  overseer1?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  I  live  at  Warleigh,  sir." 

"  Warleigh  ?  Warleigh  ?  I  ha'n't  heerd  tell 
o'  no  sich  town  as  Warleigh,  in  these  parts." 

"  No,  I  reckon  not.     It  a'n't  no  town." 

"  I  guess  it's  a  village,  then." 

"  No,  no ;  'ta'n't  no  village  eyther.  'Ta'n't 
got  but  one  large  house,  some  smaller  ones.  It's 
a  plantation." 

"Is  it  any  great  ways  from  here?" 

"  You  see  that  big  house  on  the  river  bank  ? 
That's  it." 

"  And  does  this  land  belong  to  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  all  between  this  and  the  great  house  be- 
longs to  it." 

"Dew  tell?  And  is  the  owner's  name 
Warleigh  V 

"  No,  sir ;  bis  name  is  Stone — Major  Stone. 
He  owns  Warleigh,  and  two  other  plantations  on 
the  river." 

"I  want  to  know!" 

"  You  want  to  know  ?  Well,  a'n't  I  a-tellin' 
you,  as  fast  as  ever  I  can  ?" 

'*  Yes,  yes ;  but  you  don't  understand  me. 
Seems  to  me  that  you  don't  understand  your  own 
mother  tongue." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  stranger,  I  don't  like  to 
say  anything  oncivil ;  but  it  is  a  rale  fact,  and 
no  mistake ;  you  talk  sich  a  quare,  outlandish 
fashion  that  I  can't  make  out  a  good  deal  of 
what  you  say." 

"Me?  Me  talk  queer  and  outlandish?  Wal, 
that  is  a  good  one,  I  swow !  Why,  there's 
never  been  a  single  day  since  I  got  this  side  o' 
York  State,  that  I  ha'n't  heerd  somebody  say 
somethin'  that  was  60  tarnally  twisted  up  that  I 
couldn't  make  out  either  head  or  tail  of  it.  You 
are  a  pesky  set  o'  talkers,  you  folks  in  Virginny 
— that  you  must  allow  yourself,  cap'n." 

"No,  I  wont  allow  no  sich  a  thing,  tell  I 
know  what  'pesky '  means." 

"  Dew  tell,  now  I  You  don't  raly  mean  to 
say  that  you  don't  know  what  pesky  means  ?" 

"  I  raly  do.  I  never  heerd  tell  of  any  sich  a 
thing,  afore,  in  all  my  born  days." 

"  Wal,  now ;  I  do  want  to  know !  Never 
heerd  tell  of  sich  a  word  as  pesky  I  Where  was 
you  edicated.  It's  jest  as  I  said :  you  can't  un- 
derstand your  own  mother  tongue." 

"I  can't  talk  Yankee,  that's  a  fact;  ef  that's 
what  you  mean  by  mother  tongue.  You  did 
come  from  the  Yankee  country,  didn't  you?" 

"  Yes,  sir-ee.  I'm  one  of  the  rale  Yankee 
Doodles,  what  couldn't  see  the  town  for  the 
houses.  I'm  of  the  ginowine  Connecticut  breed, 
and  they  dates  back  t'other  side  o'  Plymouth 
Rock,  a  long  ways." 

"  And  what's  Plymouth  Kock  ?" 

"  Wal,  now,  old  Virginny,  you  ha'n't  sur- 
prised me  so  very  much,  up  to  this  present  mo- 
ment; but  now  you  raly  have  scar't  me  now,  the 
very  wors1  kind !  I  wouldn't  a-believed  it,  that 
any  human  crittur,  'less  it  might  be  a  Chinee,  or 
a  Mormon,  or  some  sich  heathen,  could  be  found 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  that  didn't  know  what 
Plymouth  Rock  was." 

"  I  never  heerd  of  it,  afore  ;  that's  sartain." 

"  Why,  man  alive,  Plymouth  Rock  is  the  very 
bung-hole  of  the  beer-barrel  of  all  creation.  The 
pilgrim  father  seed  was  sowed  there,  and  sprung 
up  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  Yorktown,  and  all  along 
shore  there.  But  that  a'n't  a  primin'  to  Connec- 
ticut River.  The  folks  thereabouts  was  a-makin' 
wooden  clocks  and  peddlin'  tin-ware,  long  before 
the  Mayflower  ever  was  heerd  on !  That's  so, 
Old  Virginny." 

"  Them  times  must  have  reached  back  afore 
the  Flood,  I  take  it,  for  thar's  been  Mayflowers 
ever  since  the  days  of  Noah,  shorely." 

"I  don't  want  to  hurt  your  feelins,  Virginny, 
but  I  must  say  that  your-  ignorance  is  gigantic. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  you've  never  heerd  of  the 
Mayflowor,  the  little  Baltimore  clipper  that  druv 


ashore  in  a  hurricane  and  spilt  the  pilgrim  fathers 
at  Plymouth  ?" 

"  Never." 

"  Dew  tell !  Wal,  that  beats  all  natur' !  I 
guess  I'll  have  to  set  up  a  school  in  these  parts, 
and  teach  you  all  the  geniology  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  from  the  pilgrims ;  and  Rhode 
Island,  from  Roger  Williams,  the  Methodist 
preacher;  and  Connecticut,  from  Tubal-Cain. 
And  that  makes  me  think  of  tin-ware.  You'd 
better  have  something — this  nice  tin  bucket  and 
dipper,  for  instance.  So  handy  to  take  out  into 
the  lots.     You'd  better  take  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  go  into  no  lots,  as  I  knows  of." 

"  Well,  fields,  then.  It's  all  the  same.  Pretty 
sizable  field,  this,  too.  How  big  might  it  be,  do 
you  think?" 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it  moaght  be  most  any  size, 
from  a  checker  board  to  a  county ;  but  I  believe 
they  call  it  a  hundred  and  eighteen  acres,  with 
the  meadows  and  all,  down  to  the  branch." 

"Branch  of  a  tree  ?" 

"  Branch  of  a  tree  for  the  bound'ry  of  a  field  ? 
Well,  that  is  a  wise  idear.  I  shouldn't  never 
have  thought  o'  that,  I  must  say." 

"  Wal,  Virginny,  my  eyesight  is  pretty  good, 
and  yet  consara  the  bit  of  a  branch  can  I  see 
there,  except  it  is  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs." 

"  Well,  it  don't  need  no  spectacles  for  me  to 
see  a  branch,  runnin'  between  them  two  hills, 
windin'  round  back  o'  them  willers,  and  then 
emptying  into  the  river,  though  we  can't  see 
the  place  from  here,  on  account  of  the  bank  be- 
tween it  and  us." 

"  And  so  you  call  that  a  branch  !  Wal,  we 
must  all  live  and  larn,  I  suppose.  But  what  a 
whopper  of  a  field  that  is !  Big  enough  for  a 
hull  farm,  if  it  was  only  good  enough." 

"A  hull  farm !  We  ha'n't  got  no  sich  farms 
in  these  parts.  I  never  heerd  tell  o'  one.  Is 
it  a  farm  to  raise  walnut-hulls,  to  dye  with  ?" 

"Bless  my  soul,  and  body,  and  bread-basket! 
Hatha!  ha!  ha  I  A  walnut-hull  farm!  Ha! 
ha !  ha !     You'll  split  me  aforo  all's  over." 

"  Well,  I'm  shore  I  can't  imagine  what  other 
sort  o'  hulls  you  can  mean,  ef  t'a'nt  walnuts." 

"  Did  you  never  hear  tell  of  sich  a  word,  in  all 
your  travels,  as  w,  h,  o,  /,  e,  hull  ?" 

"  Never.     W,  h,  o,  I,  e,  spells  whole." 

"  How  you  southern  people  do  drawl  out  your 
words  !     We  like  to  do  'em  up  quick." 

"  Well,  now,  Old  Connecticut,  you  and  me 
differs  about  that  thar.  I  think  it's  you  that 
drawls." 

"  Dew  tell !  What  is  a  comin'  next,  I  won- 
der !  Why,  Virginny,  you're  jest  as  slow  at 
talkin',  you  folks  down  here,  as  you  are  at  every- 
thing else.  I'd  like  to  know  what  word  it  is  that 
I  drawl." 

"  Why,  pretty  nigh  one-half  of  'em ;  and  t'other 
half  you  do  chop  off  short,  as  you  say.  Instead 
of  down,  jist  now,  you  drawled  it  oat  through 
your  nose ;  '  daoun,'  and  instead  of  '  like  to 
know,'  you  snapped  it  off  short — '  lik  to  know.' " 

"  You're  too  petick'Iar,  Virginny.  But  see 
here — -what  was  we  a-talkin*  about  ?" 

"  You  were  talkin'  about  the  size  of  this  here 
field." 

"  0,  yes — to  be  sure.  It  must  tako  a  sight  o' 
work !" 

"  You'd  better  believe  it.  A  field  like  that  is 
not  quite  as  handy  to  work  as  one  o'  them  little 
patches  you  have  up  north,  thar,  about  as  big  as 
big  as  a  good-sized  citppen." 

"  A  good-sized  what?:' 

"  Cuppen." 

"  And  what  the  tarnal  tarnation  is  a  cuppen  ?" 

"  Well,  it  seems  I'm  not  the  only  one  that 
don't  understand  their  own  mother  tongue, 
Connecticut." 

"Pooh!  There  a'n't  no  sich  word  as  cuppen, 
in  no  tongue." 

"  It's  as  much  of  a  word  as  pesky,  I  reckon." 

"  But  what  on  airth  is  it,  anyhow  ?" 

"  Do  you  see  that  place  fenced  in,  on  the  top 
o'  that  thar  hill,  jist  back  of  the  river  bank?" 

"  So  that's  a  cuppen,  is  it  ?  A  pen  to  keep 
kyows  in,  is  it  ?  Wby  the  mischief  don't  you  call 
it  a  kyow~pen  ?" 

"  Because  it's  a  cuppen." 

"  Wal,  I  thought  them  Pennsylvany  fellers 
was  the  curiousest  talkers  I  ever  did  hear,  but  I 
begin  to  think  that  you  Virginians  takes  the  rag 
off  the  bush,  in  that  line,  after  all.  You  hadn't 
oughter  be  so  uncivilized— indeed  you  hadn't 
oughter." 

"Hadn't  what?" 

"  Hadn't  oughter,  I  said." 

"  Hadn't  otter  !  Well,  s'pose  we  hadn't  otter ; 
what's  the  harm  ?     Otters  has  very  nice  fur,  but 


they  don't  help  people  to  talk  any  better,  that  I 
knows  of." 

"  Ha !  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  Wal,  now,  that  does  beat 
the  Dutch!  Otters!  Ha!  ha!  ha!  That  is 
rich"!  I  tell  you  what,  Virginny,  yoa  had  ought 
to  give  up  overseein'  and  go  back  to  school  again . 
Indeed  you'd  oughter." 

"  Otter  agin  !  I  do  think  you  must  be  a  little 
wrong  in  the  upper  story,  my  friend.  If  there  is 
anything  to  laugh  at,  it's  yourself.  The  otters 
is  yours,  not  mine." 

"  Wrong  in  the  upper  story,  eh  ?  Wal,  now, 
do  you  know  that's  the  very  identikil  idee  I  had 
about  you.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !  ha !  But  what  is  them 
boys  a-doin',  over  there?" 

"  The  little  one's  tryin'  to  climb  that  'simmon- 
tree,  but  he  wont  make  much  headway  unless 
the  othtr  one  helps." 

"  Hillo,  my  little  man !  Boost  him  !  Boost 
him,  I  say  !  Why  the  mischief — why  don't  you 
boost  him  ?" 

"Sir?" 

"  Boost  him,  I  say !  Why  don't  you  boost 
him  ?" 

"  Boost !  I  don't  know  what  that  is.  I  can't 
talk  Dutch." 

"Dutch!  Well,  I'll  be  tetotally  consarned! 
You  can't  talk  English — that's  what  you  mean." 

"  Johnny !  Johnny !  Johnny  Stone !  You'd 
better  git  down  from  that  thar  tree.  You'll  tar 
your  breeches." 

"  Tar  his  breeches  ?  Why  persimmon  trees 
don't  have  tar  or  turpentine  on  them,  do  they  ?" 

"No,  sir.     I  didn't  say  nothing  about  tar." 

"  Why  yes  you  did ;  yoa  said  he'd  tar  his 
breeches." 

"  And  wouldn't  he  tar  his  breeches  as  well 
on  one  tree  as  another,  ef  it  was  rough  enough  V 

"  Wal,  sco  here  now,  Virginny.  Could  you 
grease  your  troasers  where  there  wasn't  no 
grease  ?" 

"  No,  sir;  of  course  I  conldn't." 

"  Wal,  how  the  blue  blazes  then  could  you  tar 
'em  where  there  wasn't  no  tar  ?" 

"  Mr.  Blewer  !  Mr.  Blewer  1  Ho,  Mr.  Blewer ! 
Johnny's  done  tore 'd  his  breeches  a'ready." 

"  Thar,  now,  you  little  imp  !  I  knowed  you'd 
tar  'em  !     Yoar  ma'U  whip  you  for  that,  sir." 

"  Oho !  I  smell  a  rat.  Tar  means  tear,  does 
it?" 

"Well,  now  you  know  that  much,  maybe 
you'll  tell  me  what  otter  means,  in  tho  Connecti- 
cut language." 

"  I  didn't  say  otter,  I  said  oughter — hadn't 
oughter." 

"  Well,  ef  lean  see  any  senso  at  all  in  hadn't 
otter,  I  hope  I  may  be  hanged  !" 

"  Wal,  wal ;  let's  drop  the  subject.  T'a'n't 
no  matter  o'  life  and  death,  I  calkilate.  But,  tell 
me — how  am  I  to  get  across  this  '  branch,'  as 
you  call  it?" 

"  Well,  thar's  a  sort  of  a  little  bridge,  just 
down  the  hollow  thar;  but  I  don't  reckon  you 
can  carry  your  hos  and  cart  acrost  thar  now." 

"  Virginny,  do  I  look  like  a  Samson  ?" 

"  No,  not  the  least  bit." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
all  the  apostles,  how  do  you  suppose  I'm  agoing 
to  shoulder  a  horse  and  cart,  and  carry  them 
across  a  bridge  ?" 

"  Shoh !     You're  a-talkin'  nonsense." 

"No,  I'm  a-talkin'  sense,  Old  Virginny — the 
hardest  kind  o'sense.  I  see  I'll  have  to  stop 
down  here  a  spell,  and  larn  you  folks  how  to 
speak  English.  But  I  must  have  a  confab  with 
the  owner  of  this  here  place.  You  said  his  name 
was  Stun,  didn't  you?" 

"  No,  I  didn't." 

"  You  didn't  tell  me  his  name  was  Stun  ?" 

"  I  most  certainly  did  not." 

"Why,  Virginny,  don't  you  know  the  bad 
man  will  git  you  if  you  tell  sich  fibs  as  that  ? 
It's  awful !  Didn't  you  call  one  o'  them  boys 
Johnny  Stun?'' 

"No,  sir;  I  did  not." 

"  Wei,  I  want  to  know  !  That  beats  the  Brit- 
ish !  What  in  all  natur',  then,  did  you  call 
him  ?" 

"  I  called  him  Stone." 

"Yon  called  him  Stun." 

"  No,  I  tell  you  ;  I  called  him  Stone." 

"  You  called  him  Stun,  and  you  didn't  call 
him  Stun!  I'll  be  tetotaciously  contwisted  if  I 
don't  believe  your're  losin  your  non  compos,  old 
fellow !" 

"  That's  jist  ezakly  what  I  think  of  you." 

"  Wal,  that  looks  strange,  now,  do'sn't  it  ? 
But  can  you  tell  me  if  the  major  will  be  to  hum 
this  evenin'  ?" 

"To  hum!     Hum  what?     Hum  a  tune,  do 


you  mean?    I  never  heerd  him.    I  don't  believe 
ho  can." 

"  Je-whillikin-Cresar !  You'll  drive  me  out  of 
my  non  compos,  directly  !  I  mean  is  he  to  hum — 
to  his  own  house — to  Warleigh  V 

"Major  -Stone  is  at  home,  I  reckon,  ef  that's 
what  you  want  to  know.  He's  been  out  hero 
sence  dinner,  and  lef  here  jist  atore  you  come  up." 

"  Wal,  lookee  here,  Virginny.  This  Iow- 
lyin'  field,  along  the  river  here,  a'n't  worth  much, 
is  it?" 

"  Some  of  these  river  bottoms  is  the  very  finest 
kind  o'  land;  but  this  piece  a'n't  much  'connt 
— it's  too  wet." 

"  I  guess  the  major  don't  care  no  great  deal 
about  it — do's  he?" 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  think  be  does.  I 
think  he'd  be  glad  to  git  shut  of  it,  at  almos'  any 
price." 

"To  git  what?" 

"To  gh  shut  of  it." 

"  Git  shut  of  it  ?  Git  shut  out  of  it— is  that 
what  you're  a  tryin'  to  say?" 

"  No  ;  I  mean  jist  what  I  say — git  shut  of  it." 

"Mesopotamy  and  Melchisidee !  Jeroboam 
and  Jehoshaphat !     What  does  the  man  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  git  shut  of  it — git  it  offen  hia  hands  !" 

"  Git  it  off  on  his  hands.  Wal,  that's  a  little  bit 
clearer,  but  it's  not  quite  as  clear  as  mud  yit. 
But  we'll  let  that  go.  You  think  he'd  sell  it 
cheap  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  Thar's  mighty  little  to  be  made 
outen  it." 

"  Little  made  on't — I  guess  that's  what  you 
mean." 

"  Yes — on  it  or  outen  it,  either." 

"  Wal,  Virginny,  you  are  a  hull  team  to  talk 
— that's  a  fact.  But,  tell  me  ;  do's  that  mulatto 
boy  over  there  belong  to  the  major  ?" 

"  Yes — that's  a  dinin'-room  waiter." 

"I  tell  you  what,  he's  a  spry  lookin'  chap. 
He'd  bo  amazin'  handy  about  a  house  to  do  up 
the  little  chores." 

"The  little  what?" 

"  The  little  chores,  I  said." 

"  And  what  on  the  face  of  the  yearth  is  a 
chore  ?" 

"  You  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  there's  a 
citizen  of  this  free  and  enlightened  republic  that 
don't  know  what  chores  is?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  1  don't.  I  never  heard 
tho  word  before — never  in  all  my  life.  I  conldn't 
tell  you  whether  it  was  somethin*  to  eat,  or  some- 
thin'  to  drink,  or  somethin'  to  wear." 

"  Wal,  Virginny,  you  must  excuse  me  for 
sayin'  on't ;  but  your  ignorance  raly  is  perdig- 
ioas.  Thoagh  you're  no  worse  off,  I  guess,  than 
your  neighborfl.  I  Bartainly  must  try  to  civilize 
yvA." 

"  You're  mighty  kind,  I.declar'." 

"Is  them  niggers  rakin'  rowen  over  there?" 

"Howih'?  No.  It's  the  second  crop  o' 
clover." 

"  Exac'ly.    I  thought  it  was  rowen." 

"  Boioin'  ?  What  the  thunder  is  rowin'  got  to 
do  with  it  ?     It's  clover  hay,  I  toll  you." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha  !  Wal,  you  are  a  queer 
one,  old  Virginny ;  that's  a  fact.  But  I  must  be 
a-goin'  now.  I'll  see  you  again,  I  guess. 
Good-by !" 

"  Good-by,  sir." 

The  Connecticut  man  whipped  up  his  ponies, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  front  of  Warleigh — a 
very  old  but  still  comfortable-looking  coantry- 
hoase.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  ante-re  vol  a  tio  nary  ten- 
ement, of  an  antiquity  found  more  frequently, 
perhaps,  in  Virginia,  than  in  any  other  State. 
The  major  was  smoking  in  his  back  porch. 

" How-de-tfeiu,  sir?"  said  the  Yankee,  "how- 
Aedew  ?" 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir?" 

"  Purty  well,  thankee.  Uncommon  fine 
evenin'." 

"  Very  fino,  indeed." 

"  You  don't  want  no  tin-ware,  nor  nothin'  o* 
that  sort,  do  yon,  major  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  indeed.  You'll  have  to  ask  my 
wife.     She's  boss  of  the  kitchen  department." 

Some  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  Polly 
Stone  was  boss  of  all  departments  at  Warleigh, 
but  that  is  "  neither  here  nor  there."  She  soon 
came  out,  and  commenced  a  lively  commercial 
conversation  with  the  New  Englander,  who  after- 
wards affirmed  that  she  was  the  "  'cutest  hand  at 
a  bargain  "  that  he  had  met  with  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  He  was 
anxious  to  sell,  however,  and  the  upshot  of  it 
was  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  load  with 
which  the  ponies  left  Warleigh  the  next  morning. 
When  the  trade  was  over,  the   Connecticut 
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man  returned  to  tho  porch  whe.ro  tho  major  was 
sitting,  and,  Jitter  an  interview  of  about  half  mi 
hour,  concluded  u  bargain  for  the  purchase  of  fho 

Hold  of  one  hundred  iyul  eighteen  acres,  in  which 
ho  hud  found  tho  ovorseor.  Ho  remained  at  the 
major's  that  night,  and  tho  next  day  sold  wlmt 
romainod  of  his  tin-ware  to  a  neighboring  storo- 
koopor,  and  then  went  immediately  to  work  at 
tho  erection  of  a  lo^-houso  upon  his  now  purchase. 

This  purchase,  hy  tho  way,  soon  became  tho 
cause  of  no  small  amount  of  merriment  among 
tho  agricultural  population  in  that  vicinity. 
That  particular  Hold  had  long  been  noted  as  tho 
most  incorrigibly  worthless,  perhaps,  in  all  that 
region.  A  small  patch  of  clover  had  been  re- 
cently coaxed  to  grow,  at  the  oxtreme  upper  end 
Of  it,  hut  tho  greater  part  of  it  was  a  meadow, 
still  in  a  state  of  nature,  yielding  nothing  but  a 
littlo  coarse  grass,  and  very  little  of  that. 

Mr.  Blower,  tho  oversoor,  was  so  much  tickled 
with  tho  bargain,  that  ho  could  not  refrain  from 
twitting  tho  Yankee  with  it  every  time  tboy  mot. 
Connecticut  took  it  all  very  quiotly  and  good- 
humorodly.  "  It's  a  tarnal  mean  lookin'  pioco  of 
ground,  to  bo  sure,"  ho  would  say.  "  But  when 
a  fellor's  poor,  you  know,  ho  must  put  up  with 
poor  land,  or  go  without  altogether.  I  guess  I 
can  make  tho  interest  of  what  I  give  for  it." 

The  merriment  of  Mr.  Blewer  and  the  neigh- 
bors generally,  was  raised  to  the  very  highest 
pitch  when  they  found  that  tho  Yankee  had  hired 
ever  so  many  men,  who  were  cutting  ditches  in 
every  direction  through  tho  now  purchase.  The 
idea  of  attempting  to  drain  this  boggy  flat,  by 
any  number  of  ditches,  seemed  to  these  men  one 
of  the  very  best  jokes  they  had  ever  heard  of, 
and  when  they  ascertained  the  amount  which 
had  been  spent  in  the  operation,  thoy  set  the  Yan- 
kee down  as  an  unmitigated  ass,  and  a  fit  candi- 
date for  bedlam.  Of  such  a  thing  as  u  under- 
draining"  nine-tenths  of  these  people  had  never 
heard. 

Our  pedler had  seen  wetlands  renovated  be- 
fore, and  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  perceive 
that  this  tract,  when  thoroughly  under-dressed, 
would  be  one  of  extraordinary  fertility ;  he 
therefore  went  ahead,  regardless  of  expense, 
and  in  a  few  short  years  exhibited  to  the  scoffers 
the  finest  crops  that  had  ever  been  raised  in 
"Winfield  County.  The  laugh  was  now  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  Yankee  became  a  rural  hero. 

Shearjashub  Sharp  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  selt-made  man.  His  education  was  ex- 
ceedingly limited,  so  far  as  books  were  con- 
corned,  but  the  world  and  its  rough  experiences 
had  taught  him  much.  He  had  come  south,  like 
many  of  his  race,  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he  be- 
lieved he  had  found  it  at  Warleigh.  jj 

Such  a  man  must,  of  course,  have  many  preju- 
dices, and  in  Blewer,  the  overseer,  he  met  one 
who  was  by  no  means  his  inferior  in  that  partic- 
ular. Shearjashub  had  been  only  two  or  three 
days  in  Virginia,  and  Blewer  had  never  ex- 
changed half-a-dozen  words  with  a  New  England- 
er  in  all  his  life  before. 

The  natural  result,  therefore,  of  the  meeting 
between  them,  was  the  succession  of  quiproquos 
and  double-entendres  which  we  have  recorded. 
Blewer  supposed  that  the  Yankee  was  lounging 
about  there  merely  from  curiosity  and  a  desire  to 
cheat.  But  in  reality  bis  shrewd  eye  was  all  the 
time  running  over  the  field,  scanning  its  capabil* 
ities,  and  determining  within  himself  how  much 
he  ought  to  offer  for  it. 

It  was  not  long  before  Shearjashub  began  to  be 
esteemed  a  man  of  consequence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Increase  of  wealth  rarely  fails  to  bring 
with  it  an  increase  of  importance,  and  his  ener- 
getic spirit  and  familiarity  with  northern  im- 
provements, were  important  adjuncts  in  bringing 
him  into  notice. 

Another  favorable  circumstance  was  the  death 
of  Major  Stone,  the  prominent  man  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, which  took  place  about  six  months  after 
the  transfer  of  the  oozing  meadow.  This  gave 
the  new  proprietor  many  advantages,  which  he 
was  not  slow  to  profit  by. 

Mrs.  Stone  was  of  comparatively  humble 
origin,  and  had  been  chosen  by  the  major  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  most  of  his  relatives. 
He  married  her  for  her  beauty,  though  he  found 
her  possessed  of  many  more  enduring  good  qual- 
ities. Sue  waa  a  clear-headed,  active,  enterpris- 
ing, managing  woman,  and  in  many  respects  a 
real  treasure  of  a  wife.  In  fact,  she  had  but  one 
defect  of  any  magnitude,  though  that  was,  to  be 
sure,  one  of  great  magnitude — she  had  a  most 
tremendous  temper. 

She  was  perfectly  honest  about  it — acknowl- 
edged that  she  was  a  real  Xantippc,  and  was 


novor  angry  at  being  told  no.  Thuro  was,  how- 
ever, another  felling,  of  interior  magnitude,  about 
Which  she  wiin  far  mora  HunHitivo.  Hho  wun  los- 
ing her  beauty  ;  and  that  the  could  not  bear  to 
bo  told  of.  Since  the  commencement  of  hor 
widowhood,  tho  subject  bad  become  a  particu- 
larly sore  one,  and  her  maid,  KonaNu,  hud  stated 
confidentially  to  a  friend  that  slio  very  much 
foarcd  that  hor  mistrcsH  would  have  tho  failure  of 
hor  soul's  salvation  to  answer  for,  so  many  lies 
was  she  forced  to  toll  her. 

Before  ho  had  boon  two  yoars  in  tho  State, 
Shearjashub  conceived  tho  bold  idoa  of  making 
himself  master  of  Warloigh,  by  suciiriug  the  pro- 
prietorship ot  its  mistress.  lie  knew  that  sho 
held,  in  too  simple,  entire  and  unencumbered, 
that  magnificent  estato,  and  ono  of  tho  most  vul- 
uablo  in  Virginia,  besides  other  possessions,  in- 
cluding ii  largo  number  of  negroes,  of  whom  bo 
felt  ho  could  bocomo  tho  owner,  without  doing 
any  violonco  whatever  to  his  conscience.  True, 
ho  had  boon  a  violent  anti-slavery  man  once,  but 
his  circumstances  were  different  now,  and  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases. 

Mrs.  Stono  had  two  children,  but  they  were 
both  amply  provided  for,  independently  of  War- 
leigh. Sho  was  a  high  prizo  in  the  matrimonial 
lottery,  and  he  resolved  to  win  hor,  if  skill  and 
perseverance  could  do  it. 

In  tho  main,  he  played  his  part  well,  and  con- 
vinced Mrs.  Stone,  by  degrees,  that  he  was  "  up 
to  eenamost  anything  in  all  creation,"  and  the 
very  man  to  manage  Warleigh  as  it  should  be 
managed.  So,  in  spite  of  much  opposition  from 
her  relatives  and  those  of  her  late  husband,  the 
widow  was  won. 

At  length  the  wedding-day  arrived.  It  was 
the  crowning  triumph  of  Shearjashub's  life,  and 
seldom  did  a  prouder  or  a  more  thoroughly  self- 
satisfied  man  seek  his  bride's  dwelling  on  his 
wedding-day.  He  had  with  him  one  friend  and 
companion  of  his  boyhood.  If  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  his  native  town  had  been  there,  his  tri- 
umph would  have  been  perfect. 

But  he  had  committed  ono  oversight — a  thing 
he  would  hardly  have  suffered  to  occur  if  ho  had 
been  a  Virginian,  and  "  to  the  manor  born." 
Ignorant  or  forgetful  of  the  powerful  influence 
exerted  by  favorite  servants  in  southern  families, 
he  had  neglected  to  conciliate  Mrs.  Stone's 
maid,  Rosalie,  a  pretty  quadroon,  some  ten  years 
younger  than  her  mistress,  and  a  very  important 
personage. 

He  had  done  rather  worse  than  that,  indeed, 
for  he  had  absolutely  offended  the  aforesaid 
femme  de  ckambre,  and  produced  upon  her  mind 
the  impression  that  she  was  likely  to  find  in  him 
a  very  rough  and  imperious  master.  This  idea 
had  been  the  cause  of  much  bitterness  of  feeling 
on  her  part,  which  had  on  the  wedding-day 
reached  its  highest  development. 

While  Sharp  was  on  his  way  to  the  house, 
Eosalie  was  engaged  in  putting  the  finishing 
touch  to  her  mistress's  toilette,  a  lively  conver- 
sation being  kept  up  in  the  meantime. 

"  Why,  Rosalie,"  observed  Mrs.  Stone,  just  as 
the  smiling  bridegroom  reached  the  dpor,  "what 
an  obstinate  creature  you  are !  I  do  believe  you 
would  break  off  the  match  this  moment,  if  you 
could."    • 

"  Thar  you've  jist  hit  it,  mistiss— that's  the 
very  thing  I  would  do,  if  I  had  my  way  'bout  it." 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  can  have  gotten  into 
the  girl !  I'm  sure  I  think  you  are  mighty  on- 
reasonable.  I  don't  see  but  what  Mr.  Sharp 
treats  you  well  enough,  and  likes  you  well 
enough." 

"But  that's  not  the  p'int,  mistiss.  The  thing 
to  know  is  whether  he  likes  you  or  not." 

"  Whether  he  likes  me  or  not  ?  Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  you  have  any  doubts  about  that, 
Rosalie  1" 

"Indeed  an'  deed  I  has,  and  mon's'ous  big 
ones,  too." 

"  Why,  Rosy,  what  do  you  mean  V 

"  Well,  mistiss,  marm,  I  can't  keep  it  in  no 
longer.  I  did  think  I  wouldn't  open  my  lips 
about  it,  never;  but  I  can't  keep  my  mouth  shet, 
no  how.     I  must  speak  now,  ef  I  die  for  it." 

"  Why,  girl,  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  ! 
Tell  me  all  about  it,  this  minute !" 

"  Well,  marm,  you  'members  yistiddy  was  a 
week,  when  Mr.  Sharp  come,  'long  o'  that  other 
north  gentleman,  Mr.  Tuttle,  and  you  and  Mr. 
Sharp  had  sich  a  high  time  in  the  garden,  'bout 
the  right  way  to  plant  and  cut  sparrowgrass  V 

"Yes,  yes — I  was  awful  mad,  that  day,  to  be 
shore,  and  I  said  some  very  hard  things  to  Mr. 
Sharp,  but  it  was  all  made  up  on  the  spot." 

"  Yes,  mistiss.    But  then,  you  see,  you  didn't 


know  cvorything.  .list  artoryou  dono  went  into 
the  bonis,  Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr.  Tuttle  walked  on 
towards  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  among 
tho  hushes,  pickin'  gooseberries ;  but  they 
couldn't  seo  mo.  .list  an  thoy  dono  come  op- 
posite to  me,  Mr.  Sharp  Bald  :  '  Yes,  Tutllo, 
sho  is  an  ugly  da  fhr  dmfil,  that's  a  fact.'  Mr. 
Tuttlo  ho  dono  laughed  out  loud,  and  before  ho 
was  dono  they'd  gotten  so  fur  I  couldn't  hear 
nothing  more" 

Upon  no  human  being,  us  a,  gonoral  rule,  did 
Mrs.  Stone's  fits  of  rogo  make  less  impression 
than  upon  Rosalie ;  but  oven  sho  waa  appalled 
at  tho  effect  produced  by  this  statement.  Usually 
her  mistress's  tompests  of  wrath  expended  them- 
selves chiefly  in  words,  but  this  ono  seemed  alto- 
gether too  tremendous  to  find  vent  in  that  way. 
Her  face  became  as  dark  as  a,  thunder  cloud, 
and  her  features  worked  fearfully,  but  sho  merely 
said  : 

"Rosalie,  is  this  trao?" 

"Kfita'n'tas  true  as  tho  Bible,  I  hope  the 
Lord  may  strike  mo  dead  this  very  minute." 

"  Go  toll  him  I  want  to  soo  him.*' 

In  threo  minutes,  Rosalie  returned  with  the 
unsuspecting  culprit,  bowing  and  grimacing,  all 
"  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles." 

"  Mr.  Sharp,"  said  tho  lady,  almost  in  a  whis- 
per, but  a  whisper  of  most  ominous  import,  "  did 
you  dare  to  say  that  I  was  'as  ugly  as  the 
devil  V  " 

It  would  he  a  difficult  task  to  find  a  man  less 
prono  to  embarrassment  than  Shearjashub  Sharp, 
but  now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  perhaps,  he 
waa  fairly  non-plussed. 

"  Wh — wh — why  yes,  madam,  I  did  ;  but — " 

"  That  is  enough,  sir.  Leave  tho  house,  this 
instant;  and  if  you  ever  dare  to  show  your  face 
here  again,  I'll  have  you  horse-whipped  within 
an  inch  of  your  life  !" 

"But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Stone,  if  you — " 

"  Begone,  sir  ! !"  and  she  stamped  her  foot 
till  the  old  house  shook  from  the  cellar  to  the 
garret. 

Sharp  stole  a  single  glance  ather  face,  and  saw 
that  an  immediate  retreat  was  inevitable.  She 
looked  as  if  she  could  have  slain  him  on  the  spot. 
He  therefore  evacuated  the  premises  with  all  pos- 
sible despatch,  and  though  parson,  and  guests, 
and  wedding  feast,  were  all  ready,  there  was  nev- 
ertheless no  wedding  that  day. 

Letter  after  letter,  message  after  message, 
passed  from  Sharp  to  the  incensed  widow,  beg- 
ging her  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  for  ex- 
planation— but  all  in  vain.  She  refused  to  listen 
to  one  word  of  the  messages,  and  the  letters 
were  returned  unopened.  The  simple  mention 
of  his  name  invariably  threw  her  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rage. 

Things  remained  in  this  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion for  several  weeks,  and  it  was  set  down  as  a 
fixed  fact  that  the  indomitable  Yankee  had  for 
once  been  foiled.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
when,  ono  evening,  while  passing  along  the 
bank  of  the  river,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  Mrs. 
Stone  in  a  sweet-potato-patch,  at  the  foot  of  her 
garden. 

In  three  seconds  ho  had  leaped  the  fence,  and 
in  two  more,  he  stood  by  her  side,  humbly  but 
earnestly  beseeching  her  to  hear  him.  She 
turned  disdainfully  away,  but  he  caught  her 
hands  and  begged,  prayed,  and  entreated,  that 
she  would  listen  to  him,  for  five  minutes  only. 
Only  five  minutes — it  was  all  he  asked.  At  last 
she  ceased  struggling  and  stood  still.  He  took 
advantage  of  it  at  once,  and  began  to  speak,  very 
rapidly,  as  follows  : 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  exculpate  myself,  for, 
say  what  I  may,  you  will  not  bolieve  me.  But, 
listen,  I  pray  you.  Your  Cousin  Annie,  who 
married  the  railroad  contractor,  Atwater,  now 
lives  in  Massachusetts.  Write  to  her,  tell  her 
what  I  said  about  you,  and  ask  her  what  she 
thinks  I  meant  by  it.  That  is  all  I  ask.  Will 
you  do  it  V 

After  a  moment's  thought,  the  widow  bowed 
assentingly.  Sharp  bowed  respectfully  in  re- 
turn, and  retired.  The  letter  to  "  Cousin 
Annie  "  was  written  and  an  answer  received,  in 
due  time,  from  which  we  make  the  following 
extract : 

"  You  altogether  mistook  Mr.  Sharp's  mean- 
ing, you  may  depend  upon  it.  The  people  here, 
and  everywhere  in  New  England,  use  tho  word 
ugly  in  a  sense  that  nobody  in  Virginia,  or  even 
in  the  Middle  States,  ever  heard  of.  They  apply 
it  to  the  temper  and  disposition,  as  well  as  to  the 
personal  appearance,  and  I  don't  suppose  it 
would  be  anything  ont  of  the  way  here  to  say  : 
'  She  is  a  beautiful  woman,  but  ugly  as  the  devil.' 


From  your  wtfttemunt,  I  havo  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Sharp  actually  meant  to  nay  that  you  have  a 
very  ticklish  temper  of  your  own,  and  I  really 
don't  think  you  ought  to  bo  vory  hard  with  him 
for  merely  Haying  what  I  havo  heard  you  say  of 
yourself,  twenty  times  over." 

This  explanation  put  altogether  a  new  faco 
upon  tho  matter,  and  was  tho  means  of  bringing 
atiout  B  speedy  reconciliation.  Taught  by  expe- 
rience, Sharp  took  care  to  mollify  the  maid  as 
well  as  tho  mistress,  and  soon  hud  tho  satisfac- 
tion of  reading  on  tho  bucks  of  his  letters, 
"  Sheurjashub  Sharp,  Esquire,  Warleigh." 

MUHICAL  UNI!. 
On  tho  occasion  of  a  visit  I  mado  to  Batti- 
caloa,  in  September,  1848,  I  mado  nomo  inquir- 
ies rolativo  to  a  story  which  I  heard  of  musical 
sounds,  said  to  bo  heard  issuing  from  tho  bottom 
of  tho  lake,  at  several  places,  both  above  and  be- 
low tho  old  Dutch  Fort;  and  which  the  natives 
suppose  to  proceed  from  somo  fiah  peculiar  to 
the  locality.  Tho  report  was  confirmed  to  mo 
in  all  its  particulars,  and  one  of  tho  spots  whence 
the  sounds  proceed  was  pointed  out  between  tho 
pier  and  a  rock  which  intersects  the  channel,  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  eastward.  They 
wore  said  to  be  heard  at  night,  and  most  dis- 
tinctly when  the  moon  was  nearest  the  full,  and 
they  were  described  as  resembling  the  faint  sweet 
notes  of  an  jEolian  harp.  I  sent  for  some  of  tho 
fishermen,  who  said  they  were  perfectly  aware  of 
the  fact,  and  that  their  fathers  had  always  known 
of  the  existence  of  the  musical  sounds  heard, 
they  said,  at  the  spot  alluded  to,  but  only  during 
the  dry  season,  and  they  cease  when  the  lake  is 
swollen  by  the  freshets  after  the  rain.  They  be- 
lieved thorn  to  proceed  from  a  shell,  which  is 
known  by  the  Tamil  name  of  (oorie  coolooroe 
cradoe,  or)  the  "  crying  shell,"  a  name  in  which 
the  sound  seems  to  have  been  adopted  as  an  echo 
of  the  sense.  I  sent  them  in  search  of  the  shell, 
and  they  returned  bringing  me  some  living  spec- 
imens of  different  shells,  chiefly  littorina  and 
cerithium.  In  the  evening,  when  the  moon  had 
risen,  I  took  a  boat  and  accompanied  the  fisher- 
men to  the  spot.  We  rowed  about  two  hundred 
yards  northeast  of  the  jetty  by  the  fort  gate ; 
there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  nor  a  ripple,  ex- 
cept that  caused  by  the  dip  of  our  oars ;  and  on 
coming  to  the  point  mentioned,  I  distinctly 
heard  the  sounds  in  question.  They  came  np 
from  the  water  like  the  gentle  thrills  of  a  musical 
chord,  or  the  faint  vibrations  of  a  wine-glass 
when  its  rim  is  rubbed  by  a  wet  finger.  It  was 
not  one  sustained  note,  but  a  multitude  of  tiny 
sounds,  each  clear  and  distinct  in  itself;  the 
sweetest  treble  mingling  with  the  lowest  bass. 
On  applying  tho  ear  to  the  wood-work  of  the 
boat,  the  vibration  was  greatly  increased  in  vol- 
ume by  conduction.  The  sounds  varied  consid- 
erably at  different  points,  as  we  moved  across  the 
lake,  as  if  the  number  of  the  animals  from  which 
they  proceeded  was  greatest  in  particular  spots  ; 
and  occasionally  we  rowed  out  of  hearing  of  them 
altogether,  until  on  returning  to  the  original  lo- 
cality the  sounds  were  at  once  renewed. — Ten- 
nent's  "  Ceylon." 

GOOD  WINE  NEEDS  WO  BUSH. 

That  this  proverb  alludes  to  the  bush  which 
was  usually  hung  out  at  vintners'  doors,  is  well 
known  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  bush 
should  be  ivy,  according  to  classic  propriety,  that 
plant  being  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  and  our  old  writ- 
ers specially  name  the  ivy  bush  ;  whereas  at  pub- 
lic houses  and  beer-shops  they  hang  out  a  branch 
of  elm,  hazel,  or  any  other  inappropriate  tree. 
— Timbs's  Things  not  Generally  Known. 
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THE  BANISHED  WIFE. 

|  CONCLUDED.  J 

Lncia  recovered,  and,  after  two  months'  ab- 
sence from  her  table,  resumed  at  last  her  long 
vacant  seat  at  her  own  board,  where,  for  the  first 
time,  a  stranger  was  domesticated.  What  was 
my  astonishment  when,  on  her  appearance,  I  be- 
held the  face  of  Leonard  wildly  agitated!  A 
half-formed  expression  died  on  his  lips — his 
hands  were  clasped  together — his  whole  appear- 
ance strange  and  distracted.  She,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  calm  and  perfectly  self-possessed ;  ap- 
proaching him  at  once  with  a  frank  smile,  she 
extended  her  hand. 

"  Mr.  Leonard,"  she  said,  "  we  are  old  ac- 
quaintances, yet  you  appear  not  to  recognize  me. 
Do  you  not  remember  Lucia  Raymond  ?" 

The  extended  hand  was  mutely  taken.  We 
seated  ourselves ;  and  gradually  a  degree  of 
composure  stole  over  Leonard,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  speak  6ome  commonplace  words  of 
congratulation  on  her  recovery,  and  pleasure  at 
tho  unexpected  meeting. 

"  Unexpected,  indeed !"  I  thought,  to  him'  at 
least.  She  is  prepared — this  accounts  for  her 
calmness.  That  long,  wild  stare — that  death-like 
swoon — that  fearful  illness — the  scene  in  the  li- 
brary and  its  consequences — were  all  accounted 
for  now;  and  had  the  lightning  blasted  me  I 
could  not  have  felt  more  stricken,  more  power- 
less than  during  this  rapid  summary  of  feeling 
and  thought,  all  tending  to  one  fatal  conclusion 
— she  loved  me  not — she  had  deceived  me — she 
loved  another  I 

How  that  meal  passed  over  I  scarcely  know ; 
how  I  retained  my  seat,  my  faculties,  could  still 
6mile,  talk,  offer  the  viands  before  me,  are  mat- 
ters of  mystery  to  me.  One  sensation  I  remem- 
ber— my  voice  sounded  to  me  when  I  spoke  like 
that  of  another  person ;  and  tho  words  I  uBed, 
from  habit,  strange,  as  though  another  mind  had 
combined  them.  I  felt  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  and 
several  times  the  idea  that  all  around  me  was 
shadowy  suggested  itself  to  me — so  that  I 
clenched  the  glass  before  me  to  realize  its  solid- 
ity. This  feeling  has  at  intervals  returned  to  me 
ever  since,  like  a  terrible  incubus ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  ever  been  since  that  day  the 
man  I  was  before. 

My  conduct  during  the  onsuing  months,  cer- 
tainly to  impartial  retrospection,  doeB,  in  some 
measure,  seem  to  partake  of  mania.  Miserable 
weeks  and  months  dragged  on.  I  became  ab- 
sent, inattentive  to  business,  engrossed  in  one 
fearful  and  increasing  thought.  In  secrecy,  in 
silence,  the  dwarf  suspicion  becamo  a  giant ;  and 
I  distorted  every  word  and  look  of  Lucia's  into 
confirmation  of  what  I  still  dreaded  to  believe. 
Yet  it  was  difficult,  even  for  mental  obliquity 
like  mine,  to  see  any  error  in  her  pure  and  per- 
fect ways.  Still  the  same  gentle,  self-sacrificing, 
considerate  being,  she  manifested  towards  me  all 
her  former  devotion  and  forbearance;  and  her 
manner  with  Leonard  was  simple,  unembarrassed, 
matronly,  all  that  it  should  have  been. 

In  him  it  is  true  I  still  traced  a  restraint,  a  ner- 
vous agitation  in  his  intercourse  with  her,  which 
I  was  not  wrong  in  attributing  to  his  powerful  in- 
terest. It  was  my  duty  then  to  have  replaced  him 
in  his  office,  and  to  have  saved  Lucia  the  painful 
trial  she  was  destined  to  enconnter.  There  was 
something  of  insanity  in  the  malignant  pleasure 
with  which  I  gloated  on  every  new  evidence  of 
suppressed  feeling  on  his  part,  and  looked  for- 
ward to  the  crisis  of  her  fate  and  mine.  During 
this  time  of  anxiety  and  probation — during 
which  no  whisper  of  the  cause  of  my  anguish 
escaped  my  lips — my  temper  vented  its  whole 
fearful  strength  on  the  enduring  and  noble  being 
I  called  my  wife.  Could  she  have  disarmed  my 
suspicion,  and  lulled  it  by  a  frank  avowal  of  the 
past — could  I  have  driven  her  to  utter  humil- 
iation and  despair — could  I  have  wrung  harsh 
upbraiding  from  her  lips,  or  gushing  tears  from 
her  eyes,  the  tempest  would  have  burst  at  once 
that  I  nurtured  in  my  heart,  and  a  reaction  would 
have  occurred  of  all  my  better  feelings.  I  should 
have  entreated  her  pardon,  and  wooed  her  once 
more  to  my  distracted  bosom,  and  we  might 
again  have  been  happy  I 

But  I  wished  to  make  her  suffer  as  I  suffered, 
and  felt  that  until  all  my  pain  was  hers,  we  could 
not  stand  on  equal  ground.  I  scarcely  recog- 
nized myself  in  the  meanness,  the  violence  of 
my  proceedings.  I  took  from  her  side  her  favor- 
ite servants,  and  replaced  them  with  minions  of 
my  own,  instructed  to  watch  every  look  and 
deed,  and  it  surely  must  have  been  something  in 
her  favor  that  even  these  could  find  nothing  to  al- 


lege against  her !  When  she  remonstrated  with 
me  most  gently  on  the  injustice  of  this  proceed- 
ing, I  coarsely  reminded  her  that  the  time  had 
been  when  her  own  hands  had  served  her,  and 
told  her  that,  if  discontented  with  the  domestics 
of  my  choice,  they  might  do  so  again.  Even  to 
this  harsh  taunt  there  was  only  the  gentle  reply: 
"  You  do  well  to  remind  me  perhaps  of  past  tri- 
als ;  yet,  Charles,  you  are  changed,  or  such 
words  could  never  pass  your  lips."  Then,  with 
a  sad  and  sorrowful  face,  she  turned  away,  and 
Eought  her  chamber. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  manifest  my  ill-humor 
towards  her  before  Leonard .  I  secretly  enjoyed 
his  flushing  cheek,  his  trembling  hand,  his  flash- 
ing eye,  at  such  times.  I  was  in  hopes  thus  to 
arouse  bis  feelings<  until  they  burst  from  his  lips  ; 
but  for  her  sake  he  endured  a  state  of  things  little 
less  than  torture  to  him. 

"  I  must  leave  you,  Mr.  Herbert,"  he  said  to 
me  one  day,  abruptly.  "  I  wish,  however,  to  ar- 
range the  papers  in  the  case  of  Deans,  before  I 
go.  Does  it  6uit  your  convenience  to  look  over 
them  with  me?" 

A  bright  thought  flashed  across  my  brain.  "  I 
am  engaged  to-day,  Mr.  Leonard,"  I  replied ; 
"  but  Mrs.  Herbert  transcribed  all  those  papers, 
and  knows  them  as  thoroughly  as  I  do.  She 
will  direct  your  labors." 

On  the  following  morning  Lucia,  with  an  un- 
feigned reluctance,  undertook  the  task,  in  obe- 
dience to  my  command  (for  of  such  a  nature  was 
my  request),  and  I  withdrew,  pleading  an  engage- 
ment in  the  city.  I  know  full  well  that  the  over- 
burdened heart  of  Leonard  would  that  day  relieve 
itself.  I  had  guessed  the  moment  of  that  out- 
burst of  feeling  almost  with  the  accuracy  with 
which  the  flower-fancier  forebodes  the  opening  of 
tho  night-blooming  Ceres.  The  timo  came  ;  one 
of  my  minions  informed  me  that  from  her  place 
of  concealment  she  had  heard  my  name  mentioned. 
I  had  determined  to  listen  privately — ay,  Charles, 
so  debased  does  tho  mind  become  that  indulges 
its  evil  passions — to  their  conversation ;  but 
when  I  reached  the  door,  I  found  I  had  reckoned 
falsely  on  my  own  unworthinoss.  /  could  not  play 
the  eaves-dropper,  60  I  entered  the  open  door,  and 
stood  with  foldod  arms,  where  either  could  have 
seen  me  had  not  the  subject  of  conversation 
wholly  engrossed  their  attention. 

"Mr.  Leonard,  you  are  wrong,"  6aid  Lucia; 
"your  duties  here  are  fixed,  and  you  transgress 
those  duties  by  making  matters  of  this  6ort  sub- 
jects of  speculation.  You  do  not  understand 
Mr.  Herbert,  nor  can  I  suffer  you  to  speak  thus 
of  him." 

"  Our  intimacy  from  childhood,"  ho  said — 
"  the  stronger  ties  of  our  youth — my  fervent  in- 
terest in  you  still — these  surely  give  mo  the  priv- 
ilege of  offering  you  my  sympathy  at  least." 

"  Such  sympathy  is  not  needed  in  my  case," 
said  Lucia.  "  It  is  strangely  pertinacious  in  you 
to  insist  on  believing  me  unhappy  when  I  assure 
you  of  your  error." 

"  I  have  seen  you  when  you  were  happy,  Lu- 
cia," said  he ;  "I  behold  you  now,  and  it  needs 
no  more  than  the  comparing  of  the  past  and 
present  to  convince  me  I  am  right.  Seven  years 
ago,  you  moved  through  your  father's  house  a 
creature  all  life  and  gaiety.  It  was  thus  I  left 
you;  and  after  a  long  interval  of  silence  on  your 
part,  and  utter  ignorance  on  mine  of  any  change 
in  the  fortunes  of  your  family,  I  return  to  find 
you  the  slave  of  a  wealthy  tyrant — you  who  ever 
seemed  to  me  the  very  embodiment  of  freedom 
and  independence." 

"  Again,  Mr.  Leonard,  I  entreat — I  command 
you,  to  forbear,"  said  Lucia.  "  I  am  glad,  at  all 
events,  to  find  you  were  not  the  time-server  I  had 
believed  you." 

"  Did  you  indeed  believe  this  of  me  ?"  he 
asked,  with  eagerness.  "  Wore  not  my  letters 
received  V* 

"  Never,"  she  replied. 

"  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Frazer,  to  whosecare  after 
your  father's  death  I  directed  them,  was  false  to 
his  trust?" 

"  Alas  !"  said  Lucia,  "  Mr.  Frazer  died  shortly 
after  my  father,  and  with  him  expired  our  last 
hope  of  retrieving  something  from  the  wreck  of 
the  estate." 

"And  it  was  for  this  that  you  forsook  me, 
Lucia  ?" 

"  Surely !  looking  upon  this  silence  in  the  light 
I  did,  it  was  enough,"  she  replied.  "  In  contrast 
to  this  strange  negligence,  the  noble,  the  disin- 
terested conduct  of  Mr.  Herbert  shone  with  addi- 
tional lustre.  And  can  I  now,  because  a  gloom 
has  fallen  over  his  mind  and  temper,  justify  my- 
self in  listening  to  unkind  words  of  him,  my 


benefactor  as  well  as  my  husband  ?  No  ;  darker 
and  heavier  still  must  the  clouds  be,  more  harsh, 
more  unjustifiable  far  his  conduct,  before  the  ties 
of  gratitude  and  affection  that  bind  me  to  him 
can  be  broken." 

Leonard  leaned  his  head  moodily  on  his 
hands,  and  spoke  in  a  low,  melancholy  voice. 

"  When  I  beard  you  bad  married  Mr.  Tem- 
ple," he  said,  "  a  man  of  worth,  and  devotedly 
attached  to  you,  I  felt,  bitter  as  waB  my  own  dis- 
appointment, that  I  could  yet  bear  it  for  your 
happiness.  I  dreamed  not  of  seeing  you  here 
when  I  became  the  amanuensis  of  Mr.  Herbert ; 
nor  can  I  yet  understand  how  my  informant,  one 
who  had  lived  in  the  village  you  dwelt  in  until 
within  a  few  days  of  your  marriage,  could  so 
mistake  the  name  and  position  of  your  husband. 
I  have  continued  here,  contrary  to  my  first  inten- 
tion, on  discovering  you  were  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Herbert,  from  a  deep  interest  in  and  pity  for 
your  fate.  I  had  hoped  daily  to  see  some  bright- 
ness come  out  of  the  gloom  that  surrounds  you 
— some  change  occur  in  the  cruel  harshness  of 
him  you  call  by  the  sacred  name  of  husband,  or 
else  (I  will  not  conceal  it)  that  the  storm  might 
burst  over  you  in  my  presence.  Then  I  might 
at  least  have  secured  the  poor  satisfaction  of  de- 
fending you.  But  the  nature  of  your  misery  ap- 
pears fixed — my  presence  cannot  benefit  you 
here,  and  I  have  wituessed  long  enough  a  state 
of  things  that  I  cannot  amend,  and  which  makes 
me  wretched.  It  is  more  than  I  can  bear  to  see 
you  wither  away  beneath  the  frown  of  a  deBpot. 
I  am  about  to  leave  this  house  of  sorrow  and  op- 
pression ;  yet  before  I  go,  let  me  entreat  you  to 
call  on  me  as  a  brother  devoted  to  your  service, 
whenever  tho  dark  hour  of  need  arrives." 

"Enough,  Mr.  Leonard,"  said  Lucia.  "  Noth- 
ing but  the  associations  of  our  early  lives  has  in- 
duced me  to  listen  thus  long.  Our  task  is  ended 
— the  papers  are  arranged.  Now,  farewell!" — 
she  rose  with  a  cold  dignity — "andreceivo  as 
my  last  words  the  assurance  that  you  are  ut- 
terly mistaken  in  the  position  of  my  affairs.  Mr. 
Herbert — " 

"Is  beforo  you,"  I  said,  without  moving  from 

my  position,  and  speaking  in  a  voico  of  thunder. 

She  started  slightly,  and  Leonard  roso  to  his 

feet  with  the  glaring  eye  of  one  who  thirsts  to 

grapple  with  his  enemy. 

Bat  Lucia,  turning  upon  me  her  pale,  grave 
countenance,  said:  "I  am  almost  glad  to  see 
you  there,  Mr.  Herbert ;  and  that  you  may  labor 
under  no  misapprehension  of  this  scene,  sit  down, 
and  I  will  repeat  to  you  every  word  that  has 
been  spoken.  It  is  better  too,  perhaps,  that  I 
should  inform  you  of  the  early  ties  between  Mr. 
Leonard  and  myself,  which  I  have  hitherto 
deemed  it  unimportant  to  mention.  The  interest 
he  still  feels  in  my  fate  (though  of  a  mistaken  na- 
ture) may  thus  be  satisfactorily  explained  to  you." 
"  I  desire  no  recapitulation  of  your  words,  Lu- 
cia— no  explanation  of  the  past,"  I  cried,  in  a 
voice  hoarse  with  passion.  "  I  know  enough — I 
will  hear  no  more.  Go,  insidious  wretch !"  I 
said,  turning  to  Leonard;  "leave  my  house  im- 
mediately. Receive  your  miserable  earnings,  in- 
famous spy,"  and  I  cast  towards  him  a  purse  of, 
gold,  "  and  let  me  see  your  face  no  more  !" 

"I  intend  to  leave  this  house  of  oppression," 
he  said,  struggling  fiercely  to  retain  himself. 
"  Your  gold  I  will  not  receive  to  gloss  your  in- 
sults. Bnt  for  these,  no  brave  man  need  care. 
The  oppressor  of  a  woman  is  ever  a  coward. 
Farewell,  poor  injured  lady,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Lucia.  "  May  God  bless  and  lend  you  strength 
to  bear  all.  Again  I  repeat  to  you,  when  the 
dark  hour  comes — and  come  it  must — call  on  me, 
Lucia  Raymond,  and  I  will  leave  everything  to 
obey  your  summons.  With  my  blood  I  will  de- 
fend you  from  the  injustice  and  violence  of  this 
unworthy  man." 

He  advanced  towards  me  firmly  and  calmly — 
he  passed  me  where  I  stood  rooted  to  the  floor, 
in  a  miserable  dream  of  self-contempt  and 
despair.  Heaven  knows  it  was  not  cowardice, 
my  son,  that  restrained  my  arm  from  striking 
down  that  bold  man.  There  still  remained  a 
sentiment  of  justice  and  honor  about  me  that 
taught  me  to  look  with  admiration,  e^en  in  that 
hour  of  passion,  on  the  fearless  advocate  of  in- 
nocence. The  voice  of  truth  stung  me  to  the 
quick,  and  I  stood  confounded  by  my  own 
conscience. 

It  was  not  long  before  that  spell  passed  away ; 
and  left  me  again  the  victim  of  bitter  feelings. 
Lucia  calmly  bound  the  papers  already  assorted, 
and  laying  them  on  the  table,  said  :  "  The  papers 
are  completed,  Mr.  Herbert ;  you  will  find  them 
all  here  ;"  then  turned,  as  if  to  withdraw. 


"Stay!"  I  cried,  "I  have  yet  something  to 
say  to  you,  madam.  Sit  down  again,  I  pray 
yon." 

She  did  so,  and  seating  myself  beside  her,  I 
said,  in  a  sneering  and  bitter  manner : 

"  It  gives  me  satisfaction  to  assure  yon  that  I 
have  not  been  so  thoroughly  blinded  as  you  have 
chosen  to  believe.  The  scene  in  the  library  was 
understood  by  me  from  the  hour  I  witnessed  Mr. 
Leonard's  agitation  at  your  meeting." 

"  It  is  true ;  I  was  greatly  agitated  at  behold- 
ing one  whom  I  never  expected  to  see  again," 
she  said.  "Mr.  Leonard  was  as  one  dead  to  me 
until  that  day,  and  old  associations,  for  a  mo- 
ment, asserted  their  power.  But  as  for  anything 
more — " 

"Ungrateful  viper— be  still!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  have  already  said  too  much." 

"  I  do  not  deserve  this  title,"  she  replied ;  "  I 
reject  it :  it  does  not  belong  to  me." 

In  speaking  these  words,  her  face  assumed  a 
stern  haughtiness  I  had  never  Been  it  wear 
before. 

"I  had  supposed  your  mood  the  result  of  ill 
health,  pecuniary  involvement,  or  dissatisfaction 
with  men,"  she  continued.  "Had  I  dreamed 
that  it  rested  on  a  foundation  like  this,  I  would 
not  have  borne  your  crushing  humor  as  I  have 
done.  Yet  hear  me.  For  your  happiness — in 
spite  of  harshnesB,  injustice,  abnse — I  am  willing 
still  to  explain  every  detail,  every  circumstance 
of  my  intercourse  with  Mr.  Leonard  from  first  to 
last ;  to  lay  bare  every  feeling  of  my  soul.  I 
offer  this  explanation  frankly.  If  rejected  now, 
tortures  shall  never  wring  another  word  on  the 
subject  from  my  lips." 

What  demon  impelled  my  answer?  "I  will 
not  hear  your  explanation,"  I  said.  "I  have 
drawn  my  own  conclusions ;  these  you  cannot 
remove.  Besides,  what  guarantee  have  I  that 
you  would  speak  the  truth?" 

She  turned  upon  me  her  large  dilating  eyes, 
then  glided  away  from  my  presence  like  a  dream. 
I  heard  long  afterwards,  that  on  seeking  her 
chamber  she  had  an  hemorrhage  of  tho  lungs : 
the  first  symptoms  of  the  disease  that,  years  af- 
terwards, destroyed  her.  I  lay  all  night  revolv- 
ing schemes  of  revenge — torture.  Nor  was  it 
easy  for  me  to  find  any  new  mode  of  inflicting 
these  on  that  much-enduring  being.  At  last  a 
project  entered  my  brain  that  seemed  to  combine 
every  neceBBary  qualification  for  giving  pain. 

Lucia  had  taken  an  unusual  dislike  to  an  ad- 
venturing Frenchwoman,  who  had  frequently 
called  on  her  in  consequence  of  a  letter  of  dubi- 
ous recommendation,  which  her  importunity  bad 
wrung  from  some  distant  acquaintance.  She  de- 
sired to  become  domesticated  in  some  wealthy 
family  as  governess,  her  only  qualifications  being 
the  voluble  language  of  her  native  land.  ThiB 
woman  I  introduced  into  my  household  as  house- 
keeper and  instructress  of  my  son,  then  three 
years  old,  whose  education  I  pretended  I  wished 
to  commence  and  continue  in  French.  Madame 
La  Maude  was  in  truth  as  odious  to  me  as  to  my 
wife ;  yet,  as  a  humiliation  to  Lucia,  I  tolerated, 
and  even  affected  to  admire  her ;  placing  in  her 
hands  the  keys  and  superintendence  of  the  ser- 
vants, on  the  pretence  that  Lucia  was  delicate, 
and  encouraging  the  boy  in  every  way  to  attach 
himself  to  her. 

All  this  was  borne  by  Lucia  with  that  calm 
and  frozen  mien,  which  I  desired  to  torture  into 
humility  and  sorrow.  All  I  desired  was  to  pros- 
trate her  pride,  and  then  to  grovel  in  the  very 
dust  before  her  feet.  Never  had  she  appeared  to 
me  so  noble,  bo  beautiful,  as  during  the  stay  of 
that  odious  woman  beneath  our  root.  Never  had 
I  so  cursed  my  own  behaviour;  yet,  in  very  mad- 
ness, I  persevered. 

One  day  I  entered  the  room  with  Madame  La 
Maude.  I  had  joined  her  at  the  door  to  impress 
Lucia  with  the  idea  that  I  had  been  walking  with 
her  (for  she  wore  her  bonnet) ;  though,  in  truth, 
I  would  not  be  seen  walking  with  her  through 
the  streets.  I  found  the  child  seated  on  his 
mother's  knee.  She  had  been  weeping.  I  called 
the  child  to  me ;  he  refused  to  come. 

"  Go  then  to  Madame  La  Maude,"  I  said,  see- 
ing that  Lucia  did  not  Bend  him  to  me,  as  I 
thought  she  would  have  done ;  "  she  will  teach 
you  obedience  at  lease." 

"Come  to  your  mama  La  Mauilo/'  said  the 
French  woman,  in  her  soft,  insidious  way.  "  Am 
I  not  your  own  mama  La  Maude  ?" 

I  saw  Lucia  shake  from  head  to  foot.  "  That 
title,  madam,"  she  aaid,  with  choking  emotion, 
"  I  beg  you  will  not  yet  adopt.  It  is  one  the  Al- 
mighty conferred  on  me,  nor  until  recalled  by 
him  will  I  yield  it  to  any  one.    My  child  is  well 
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with  mo — I  roquost  that  you  will  not  intcrfero 

with  him." 

There  hud  been  a  groat  dual  of  importinouco 
in  tho  manner  of  thin  woman  to  Lucia  before,  for 
wtiich  I  would  gladly  have  throttled  hor  had  she 
not  boon  a  more  scourge  in  my  hand.  Hut  I 
only  laughed  when  tho  half-bred  French  woman 
turned  on  her  hool,  with  a  contemptuous  courtesy 
to  Lucia,  and  a  shrug  of  her  shoulders  to  mo, 
and  loft  tho  apartmeut. 

"Thin  w. mil in  must  leave  your  house  to-mor- 
row, Mr.  ilurbort,"  said  Lucia,  rising  aud  gazing 
steadfastly  on  mo,  "  or  I  shall  leave  it  myself, 
aud  forovor.  My  resolution  it)  taken.  I  cannot 
submit  to  insult  like  this." 

That  evening  madam  was  dismissed. 

Revolving  the  course  I  had  takon  in  my  mind 
during  that  sleepiest)  night,  Icamo  to  tho  conclu- 
sion that,  in  sonding  bor  nway  I  had  yielded  too 
promptly  and  too  far  ;  and  had  thus  given  Lucia 
a  great  advantage  ovor  mo.  I  determined  to  re- 
trieve this  step  by  one  of  almost  unparalleled  cru- 
elty. As  soon  as  our  boy  left  his  mother's  room 
in  the  morning,  ho  ran,  as  was  his  custom,  to  my 
chamber  and  ombraccd  me.  Calling  my  con- 
lideutial  servant,  I  desired  him  to  convey  the 
child  to  my  country-seat,  and  keep  him  there 
until  I  sent  for  him,  without  mentioning  to  any 
one  the  place  of  his  destination. 

Lucia  did  not  appear  at  the  breakfast  table ; 
but  on  hearing  that  Madame  La  Maude  was 
gone,  she  presided  at  dinner  as  usual.  As  soon 
as  I  entered  the  room  she  said  :  "  On  inquiring 
for  Charles  directly  after  breakfast,  I  was  told 
that  you  had  sent  him  away  with  William.  He 
has  not  yet  returned.  I  am  anxious  about  him. 
Pray  tell  me  where  you  Bent  him  ?" 

"  He  has  gone  to  live  with  Madame  La 
Maude,"  I  replied,"  in  an  indifferent  tone. 

"  What  you  say  cannot  be  true  1"  she  said, 
bending  upon  me  a  gaze  that  haunts  me  yet.  It 
was  so  earnest,  so  wild,  bo  amazed.  Her  eyes 
looked  indeed  like  sparkling  ice,  such  was  the 
cold  brilliancy  of  their  gleam. 

"  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best,"  I  re- 
plied, concealing  the  emotion  she  inspired  me 
with.  "  It  is  not  fitting  that  he  should  grow  up 
in  this  atmosphere  of  strife  and  indifference. 
Besides,  I  want  him  taught  obedience.  As  you 
insisted  on  dismissing  his  governess,  I  thonght  it 
best  that  he  should  go  too." 

She  groaned ;  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair. 
The  nntasted  food  was  put  aside,  and  rising 
abruptly,  she  withdrew.  My  first  impulse  was 
to  follow  her — but  I  dared  not.  Ringing  the 
bell,  I  desired  a  servant  to  go  instantly  on  my 
swiftest  horse  for  William  and  the  child.  He  de- 
parted immediately.  I  now  believed  what  I  had 
never  done  before — that  man  may  offend  his 
Maker  beyond  redemption ;  for  even  in  the  sight 
of  one  of  my  fellow-beings  I  felt  it  was  almost 
too  late  to  cry  for  mercy. 

"Angel,  canst  thou  forgive  ?"  I  wildly  cried, 
as  wringing  my  hands,  I  paced  the  apartment  to 
and  fro.  "  O,  merciful  Father !— if  the  pleading 
of  onr  child  avails  not,  I  am  lost  indeed  1"    • 

And  she — how  had  she  offended  me  ?  Had 
she  in  any  way  violated  her  duty  as  a  wife,  a 
mother?  What  right  had  I  to  question  the  feel- 
ings and  ties  of  her  maidenhood  ?  Pure  as  she 
ever  was — pure  as  the  snows  of  heaven,  I  well 
believed.  Shame,  deep  shame,  gnawed  my  very 
vitals,  and  so  passed  two  wretched  hours,  for  I 
dared  not  seek  her  presence  without  my  innocent 
mediator.  He  came — our  boy  came,  and  taking 
his  little  hand,  I  led  him  to  the  apartment  of  his 
mother.  I  knocked — no  answer  was  returned. 
Again — again  I  knocked  rapidly,  loudly — all  was 
silence  !  A  fearful,  suffocating  dread  possessed 
me.  I  flung  open  the  door  and  entered.  She 
was  not  there !  A  lamp  burned  on  her  toilet, 
lighting  the  costly  pile  of  jewels  heaped  around 
it.  They  had  evidently  been  placed  there  to  at- 
tract attention  to  the  folded  scrap  of  paper  lying 
on  them.    These  words  were  written  there : 

"  Bring  our  boy  home.  I  will  not  be  the  in- 
nocent cause  of  his  exile  from  his  father's  roof. 
Take  him  from  the  polluted  hands  of  Madame 
La  Mande,  and  be  to  him  guardian,  instructor, 
mother — all.  After  what  has  passed,  you  and  I 
can  meet  no  more.    Farewell.  Lucia." 

I  stood  for  a  while  like  one  stunned — at  length, 
snatching  my  hat,  I  rushed  from  the  house.  I 
explored  the  town  ;  I  went  to  every  hotel,  every 
station,  and  every  quay,  to  seek  some  clue  to  her 
disappearance.  Indifferent  about  appearances, 
in  my  extreme  anguish  I  asked  every  one  I 
knew,  "Where  is  my  wife?  Have  yon  seen 
Lucia?" 

I  received  no  information  of  her  fato,  and  now 


tho  horriblo  dread  that  had  shot  across  my  mind 
in  tho  first  InitUlOflj  became  ulinosl  confirmed. 
Tho  thought  that  she  had  ended  her  own  life  took 
possession  of  mo,  and  reduced  me  to  despair. 

I  returned  homo  towards  morning,  and  throw- 
ing myself  wildly  on  the  floor,  I  remained  thoro, 
uttering  hoarse  cries  of  agony.  You,  Charles, 
for  it  was  you  who  wore  tho  innocent  instrument 

of   my    | i  I 'Hi,  lay   beside   mo,   rendoring 

moan  for  moan.  "  To-morrow,"  I  thought,  "  tho 
river  will  give  up  its  dead,  and  I  shall  see  her 
again  I  O,  what  a  cliungo  will  bo  written  on 
that  beautiful  fuco  when  tho  shore  rocoivos  it  from 
the  bosom  of  the  waters  1"  A  long  and  singular 
lethargy  succeeded  those  exhausting  paroxysms. 
I  slept,  as  undor  tho  effect  of  opium,  twelve 
hours  without  stirring.  When  I  awoko,  several 
friends  woro  sitting  around  my  bed. 

"  Whoro  is  Leonard  ?"  I  cried.  "  Ho  perhaps 
can  tell  mo  something  of  her  fate." 

"  Ho  sailed  for  Europe  yesterday,"  replied 
one,  after  they  had  interchanged  glances.  "A 
codicil  to  his  uncle's  will  has  been  found,  which 
bequeathed  to  him  a  small  independence.  On 
receiving  this  he  took  Bhip  for  Naples." 

Leaping  wildly  from  the  bed,  I  seized  my  in- 
formaut  by  the  throat.  "  You  lie,  I  cried — con- 
fess that  you  lie,  or  I  will  destroy  you — say  that 
sho  did  not  go  with  Leonard." 

"He  is  mad,"  said  Doctor  ClorkBon,  disen- 
gaging his  friend  with  difficulty  from  my  hold — 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  persuade 
them  that  I  spoke  and  acted  upon  a  momentary 
delusion,  continued  from  my  sleep. 

But  tho  hint  I  had  dropped  circulated  rapidly 
through  the  town,  and  became  the  current  belief 
of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  indeed 
my  own  for  the  space  of  a  few  hours,  when  with 
anguish  for  having  entertained  it,  I  surrendered 
all  suspicion  of  the  kind.  On  investigation,  I 
found  the  ship  Valiant,  in  which  Leonard  took 
passage,  sailed  at  noon,  and  many  friends  attest- 
ed that  he  went  in  her.  It  was  after  three  when 
Lucia  left  her  table ;  nor  was  this  all,  the  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  Mrs.  Haymond,  who  resided 
in  the  town,  supported  by  Lucia,  came  to  me  on 
hearing  of  my  distress,  and  informed  me,  that  at 
six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  her  disappearance, 
Lucia  Bought  her  dwelling,  and  desired  her  to  ac- 
company her  in  a  boat  down  the  river  to  a  small 
pier,  where  she  went  on  shore,  and,  bidding  her 
farewell,  she  disappeared.  "  I  think  I  saw  Miss 
Lucia  by  torchlight  going  on  a  steamboat,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  am  sure,  master,  I  saw  her  sweet  face 
in  the  red  light,  all  tearful — mercy  save  us,  what 
has  happened  ?" 

In  my  utter  humiliation  I  could  but  groan  and 
lie  motionless ;  nor  was  any  other  clue  than  that 
given  by  this  humble  woman  afforded  me  as  to 
her  mysterious  absence,  during  many  long  years. 
In  this  time  my  investigation  was  most  patient, 
most  continuous,  and  conducted  personally  with- 
out regard  to  business,  convenience,  or  health. 
You  were  the  companion  of  all  my  wanderings, 
and  once  during  their  continuance  beheld  your 
mother ! 

In  a  town  where  we  sojourned  for  a  few  days, 
a  lady  entered  the  parlor  in  which  you  were  play- 
ing with  your  nurse,  and,  catching  you  in  her 
armB,  bore  you  to  her  own  apartment.  There 
she  held  you  to  her  bosom  for  two  long  hours, 
weeping  almost  continually,  blessing  you,  and 
gazing  on  yonr  face  with  passionate  tenderness. 
All  this  I  heard  when  I  returned ;  she  was  then 
gone,  she  had  sailed  for  New  OrleanB,  I  was  told, 
but  the  folded  paper  Bhe  left  behind  revealed  her 
identity. 

"  My  son,  pray  for  your  mother,  do  not  forget 
me — we  shall  meet  again." 

These  tear-blotted  words  were  written  in  large 
characters,  suitable  for  a  child's  perusal;  she 
had  inclosed  them  in  a  gold  locket,  which  I  recog- 
nized as  one  that  had  contained  her  mother** 
miniature ;  this  she  hung  around  your  neck, 
making  you  promise  to  wear  it  for  her  sake. 

In  answer  to  my  eager  inquiries,  I  learned  that 
she  was  not  alone.  An  old  and  stately  lady,  and 
a  family  of  children  were  her  companions,  and 
judging  from  the  retinue  of  servants  and  car- 
riages, these  must  have  been  persons  of  consid- 
eration. I  sailed  for  New  Orleans  on  the  same 
evening,  with  tho  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
finding  her  at  last ;  but  days  spent  in  active 
search  and  inquiry  ended  as  all  others  so  passed 
had  done,  in  blank  disappointment.  I  could 
hear  nothing  of  her  or  of  any  one  bearing  her 
name  and  appearance,  and,  heart-sick  and  disap- 
pointed, was  forced  to  relinquish  my  fruitless  ef- 
forts to  trace  her  steps. 
This  was  in  tho  autumn ;  my  hoalth  gradually 


declined  in  tho  ensuing  winter,  during  which  I 
resided  ut  Charleston,  and  when  summer  came 
again,  I  was  warned  that  an  active  course  of 
treatment  could  alone  save  my  life.  By  tho  ml 
vice  of  my  physician,  I  wont  to  the  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  of  Virginia,  and  as  you  woro  now 
progressing  rapidly  at  school,  and  in  vigorous 
health,  I  thought  it  best  to  leave  you  behind.  I 
was  recalled  in  a  month  by  tho  information  that 
you  woro  dead — O,  very  grievously  did  this 
stroke  fall  on  mo,  ami  when  I  reached  home,  al- 
most as  fearful  in  its  effects  was  my  incredulous 
joy  on  meeting  you  at  tho  threshold  of  tho  dwell 
ing.  A  strange  trance  hud  fallen  over  you,  suc- 
ceeding a  short  and  violent  attack  of  fever  ;  you 
had  lain  two  days  in  breathless  torpor,  apparent- 
ly quite  dead.  A  notice  of  tho  sad  event  had 
beon  inserted  in  the  papers,  circulating  the 
mournful  intelligence,  and  u  letter  was  promptly 
despatched  to  mo.  Suddenly,  as  they  were  about 
to  close  tho  coffin,  you  gave  signs  of  life.  The 
horror  of  the  moment  had  broken  the  spell  that 
chained  vitality,  and  you  revived.  The  report 
of  your  death  reached  the  remote  residence  of 
your  mother ;  tho  refutation  she  never  Baw,  and 
in  consequence  of  this  error,  I  received  the  first 
communication  from  her  that  had  reached  me 
since  she  left  my  roof.  Its  contents  only  served 
to  render  my  misery  more  profound,  and  life 
more  blank  than  before. 

It  was  early  in  the  winter  that  a  servant  ap- 
prised me  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  my 
parlor,  on  urgent  business.  On  entering  the 
apartment,  he  introduced  himself  to  me  as  Mr. 
Talbot,  a  solicitor  from  Louisiana.  I  had  heard 
of  him  before,  and  knew  well  his  character  for 
rectitude  and  ability.  Ho  seemed  very  much  em- 
barrassed, and  at  last,  summoning  resolution, 
placed  tho  letter  he  held,  in  my  hand,  adding  : 
"My  business  here  is  a  painful  one,  and  the 
Booner  we  close  it  the  better." 

I  read,  with  irrepressible  emotion,  this  letter 
from  Lucia : 

"  Mr.  Herbert, — Three  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  sad  tidings  of  my  son's  death  reached 
me.  I  have  since  then  been  bowed  to  dust,  too 
heavily  to  attend  to  the  most -ordinary  duties. 
But  God  has  strengthened  me  again  to  raise  my 
head  from  the  earth,  to  feel  and  act.  I  had  lived 
in  a  sweet  and  beautiful  dream  of  winning  my 
child's  affections,  of  claiming  his  protection, 
when  he  should  be  of  an  age  to  hear  the  voice  of 
truth.  I  had  not  intended  to  give  np  my  child 
forever,  though,  to  continue  near  him,  I  was  not 
willing  to  be  yonr  slave.  I  conld  not  have  hoped 
to  win  his  respect,  confidence,  love,  situated  as  I 
was,  and  as  you  deemed  me  unworthy  to  be  the 
guide  of  the  child  God  had  given  me,  I  felt  fhat 
I  could  not  serve  him  better  than  to  withdraw. 
But  the  hope  of  re-union  has  hitherto  led  me 
cheerfully  along  through  the  dull  monotony  of 
my  life,  and  nerved  me  to  the  performance  of 
my  arduous  duties.  That  hope  is  over,  and  I 
awake  to  the  crushing  reality  of  my  fate — I  am 
alone.  As  long  as  he  lived  I  was  content  to  hide 
myself  in  the  shadows,  to  avoid  your  persecu- 
tion, content  to  bear  your  name  because  it  was 
also  his.  But  now  my  fetters  gall  me,  and  I  ask 
to  have  them  removed.  In  my  sorrow,  my  sick- 
ness of  mind  and  body,  I  dread  the  possibility 
of  your  oppression,  veiled  under  the  title  of  just 
claims.  1  ask  of  you,  in  atonement  for  all  you 
have  deprived  me  of — home,  happiness,  child, 
friends,  fame  (for  even  this  have  you  wrenched 
from  me) — the  only  gift  I  would  accept  from 
your  hands,  the  restitution  of  my  father's  name 
and  my  freedom.  My  love  for  you  was  tender, 
deep  and  reverential.  My  happiness  was  for  a 
time  too  perfect.  I  mention  these  thingB  that  I 
may  contrast  them  with  my  present  feelings.  I 
do  not  hate  you,  Mr.  Herbert;  my  creed  forbidB 
such  a  treatment,  but  I  regard  you  with  a  cold 
and  fixed  aversion,  that  nothing  can  remove. 
You  have  dealt  hardly  by  me,  have  blighted  all 
the  years  of  my  youth,  and  banished  me  from 
my  idol ;  yet  these  things  I  solemnly  forgive,  in 
consideration  of  this  lost  act  of  justice.  Mr. 
Talbot  is  authorized  to  confer  with  you  on  the 
subject  of  a  divorce." 

The  letter  fell  from  my  hands,  and  I  stood  for 
awhile  in  speechless  sorrow.  Charles,  until  that 
moment  I  had  almost  unconsciously  cherished  an 
insane  hope  that  we  might  again  be  reconciled, 
and  that  years  of  devotion  and  penitence  on  my 
part  might  atone  for  the  past.  The  cold  scorn 
of  her  words  admitted  of  no  misunderstanding; 
I  felt  that  the  decree  was  irrevocable,  that  she 
was  lost  to  me  forever.    I  turned  to  Mr.  Talbot. 

"  Go,"  I  said,  "  do  whatever  she  requires. 
The  court  will  readily  grant  her  plea  of  cruelty 
as  just,  urged  without  opposition  from  me.  Say 
to  her,  that  the  freedom  she  so  ardently  desires 
is  hers,  together  with  one  third  of  my  estate. 
But  for  our  son,  it  should  be  half." 

"  Your  son,  does  he  yet  live  ?"  he  asked,  with 
unfeigned  surprise. 

"He  lives,"  I  replied;  "yet  let  not  this 
knowledge  affect  your  proceedings  in  any  way. 
Under  any  circumstances  she  will  he  happier  as 


tho  mistress  of  her  own  fate  ;  and  hor  son — tell 
her  ho  shall  he  all  to  her  sho  hopes  and  wishes  in 
a  fow  years.  As  soon  as  his  oducation  is  com- 
plete, his  life  shall  bo  devoted  to  hor  service 
Speak  also  of  these,"  I  said,  lifting  my  hand  to 
my  whitened  huirs.  "  Toll  her  sho  is  avenged." 
I  could  not  suy  moro ;  tears  choked  my  utter- 
ance. Mr.  Talbot  departed,  pressing  my  hand, 
ere  ho  did  ho,  in  token  of  sympathy.  After  tho 
divorce  was  concluded,  and  all  pupors  signed 
and  sealed,  in  answer  to  my  earnest  inquiry,  ho 
revealed  to  me  the  retirement  of  Lucia.  She 
hud  taugbtas  an  humble  governess,  in  the  family 
of  Mrs.  Lo  Compte,  an  old  friend  of  her  father's, 
during  the  six  years  of  our  separation.  Sho  had 
withdrawn  even  from  the  limited  society  of  tho 
neighborhood  (tho  plantation  was  Bituated  in  an 
obscure  portion  of  Louisiana),  and  assuming  the 
name  of  Raymond,  preserved  the  secrot  of  her 
identity  from  all  save  Madame  Le  Compte. 
Through  the  connections  of  this  lady,  frequent 
information  had  been  conveyed  to  hor  of  tho 
welfare  of  her  son;  but  these  relatives  having  re- 
cently moved  from  this  place  to  some  other  part 
of  the  United  States,  she  had  been  left  in  igno- 
rance of  his  fate  for  more  than  a  year,  when  the 
news  of  his  death  reached  her.  As  I  have  said, 
she  had  not  heard  the  refutation  of  this  report  at 
the  time  Mr.  Talbot  left  her,  and  owing  to  cir- 
cumstances which  I  shall  mention  presently,  it 
did  not  reach  her  ear  for  a  long  time  after. 

On  his  journey  home  the  excellent  man  she 
had  entrusted  with  her  affairs  perished  miserably 
on  the  steamboat  Clarence,  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  between  Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  His 
effects  of  course  were  destroyed,  and  among 
these  letters  containing  the  offer  of  fortune  I 
have  mentioned,  which,  from  the  first,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot had  assured  mo  would  be  rejected,  and  the 
information  that  her  son  lived.  Yet  more — the 
bitter  and  fervent  outpourings  of  my  penitent 
and  contrite  heart. 

I  left  for  Europe  a  few  days  after  the  depar- 
ture of  the  lawyer ;  nor  did  I  know  until  my  re- 
turn, five  years  later,  of  his  dreadful  fate,  and 
naturally  conceived  it  only  a  greater  evidence  of 
contempt  and  aversion  on  the  part  of  your  moth- 
er that  my  letters  were  unnoticed.  The  divorce 
being  a  public  and  recorded  document,  she,  of 
course,  was  made  acquainted  with  it  through  an 
official  notice  forwarded  to  her  in  due  form. 

It  was  in  packing  my  library  previously  to 
leaving  Charleston  that  I  found,  on  an  obscure 
shelf,  the  MS.  diary  I  have  before  spoken  of. 
Had  I  opened  the  leaves  of  a  violet,  to  gaze  upon 
the  nestling  flower,  I  could  have  found  nothing 
more  sweet,  more  pnre,  than  this  record  of  her 
maiden  feelings.  This  much  I  gathered  from  its 
pages.  She  had  engaged  herself  during  her 
father's  life,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  to  Eus- 
tace Leonard,  a  man  of  good  family  and  educa- 
tion, but  poor,  and  commencing  life  as  a  strug- 
gling artist.  Mr.  Raymond  had  not  disapproved 
of  their  ultimate  union,  but  deemed  it  best,  as 
did  Leonard  himself,  that  he  should  accept  the 
offer  of  a  wealthy  uncle  to  accompany  him  to 
Europe,  and  perfect  himself  in  his  art.  His  stay 
there  was  prolonged  by  the  failing  health  of  this 
relative,  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  leave  in  a 
land  of  strangers.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, when  adversity  gathered  over  the  abode 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  they  were 
forced  to  go  into  a  strange  place  in  search  of 
bread,  he  ceased  to  write,  or  appeared  to  cease, 
though,  in  reality  (as  it  has  been  seen),  he  was 
not  aware  of  their  change  of  fortune  or  abode, 
and  continued  to  address  letters  to  the  care  of 
one  long  dead.  The  gradual  and  bitter  alien- 
ation of  Lucia's  heart  from  her  early  lover,  was 
traced  in  these  pages  in  all  its  phases.  She  pic- 
tured him  as  rich,  happy,  successful,  and  con- 
trasting her  desolate  situation  with  hiB  own,  she 
accused  him  of  perfidy,  time-Berving,  and  ingrat- 
itude. In  opposition  to  this,  I  found  my  charac- 
ter drawn  in  characters  of  light.  Her  deep  in- 
cessant yearnings  to  see  me  during  her  mother's 
illness,  her  respect,  her  affection  for,  her  con- 
fidence in  me,  were  all  portrayed  in  colors  that 
only  served  to  increase  my  anguish.  The  diary 
ceased  with  our  marriage.  Charles,  that  volume 
must  lie  with  me  in  the  tomb.  You  went  with 
me  to  Europe.  We  wandered  over  that  wondrous 
region  aimless,  objectless — impelled  by  a  restless, 
goading  spirit,  which  found  no  relief  from  change 
— nothing  new  in  novelty  itself.  In  tho  Floren- 
tine Gallery  I  passed  Leonard. 

"  There  is  a  distinguished  artist,"  aaid  a  com- 
panion to  me.  "Do  you  not  know  him?  He 
has  obtained  a  celebrity  even  in  this  land  of 
painters.    He  returns  to  America  in  a  few  days, 
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]aden  with  laurels.  His  picture  of  the  Death  of 
Clitus  has  been  purchased  at  an  enormous  price 
by  Cardinal  Martini." 

A  year  later,  on  my  return  to  France,  I  took 
up  an  American  paper,  and  read  an  account  of 
the  marriage  of  Eustace  Leonard,  Esq.,  to  Lu- 
cia, daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  EaymoDd,  at  the 
residence  of  Madame  Le  Compte,  Louisiana. 

I  led  you  forth,  my  boy,  that  evening  through 
the  streets  of  Paris,  in  compliance  with  your 
eager  entreaty;  for  a  grand  illumination  made 
the  city  glorious,  and  the  people  were  passing 
through  its  boulevards  and  gardens,  in  honor  of 
some  great  national  occasion  !  What  mockery 
to  me  was  all  that  glare  and  confusion!  I  felt 
as  if  a  dream  encompassed  me  and  the  memory 
of  that  evening — that  city — yet  returns  with  a 
strange  horror  to  my  brain.  But  you  knew 
nothing  of  my  despair,  nor  can  you  ever  imagine 
half  the  desolation,  the  suffering  of  my  soul. 
Charles,  believe  me,  when  I  tell  you  hers  was  the 
only  face  of  woman  I  ever  thought  beautiful. 
Indeed,  I  never  perused  any  other  long  enough 
to  know  its  features  or  judge  its  expression. 
The  garments  that  she  wore — the  very  fashion  of 
her  hair,  had  something  of  sacredneBS  in  my 
sight ;  and  the  touch  of  her  slender  and  most 
beautiful  hands,  which  often  soothed  me  in  pain, 
and  ministered  to  me  at  all  seasons,  seems  still 
to  linger  on  my  forehead  when  I  awake  from 
sleep ;  and  at  such  times  starting  in  agony  from 
dreams  of  her  and  my  lost  happiness,  I  cannot 
realize  that  she  lies  cold  in  the  grave,  a  part  of 
the  sod  of  the  valley,  or  that  years,  long  years  of 
coldness  and  of  sorrow,  have  passed  since  those 
fond  hands  rested  on  my  brow.  Let  me  proceed. 
After  a  lapse  of  years  I  returned  to  the  United 
States,  leaving  you  in  GottiDgen  to  complete 
your  education.  I  fixed  my  residence  in  New 
York ;  the  associations  connected  with  Charleston 
were  of  too  bitter  a  nature  to  permit  me  to  re- 
turn there.  I  found,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  the 
studio  of  Leonard  was  in  the  same  city,  and  that 
fate  had  thrown  me  at  last  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lucia.  Charles,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  I 
should  have  fled  the  place  ;  and  such,  indeed, 
was  my  first  intention  on  learning  that  your 
mother  dwelt  so  near  me ;  but  something  seemed 
to  chain  me  to  the  spot — a  weak,  a  wild  desire  to 
breathe  the  same  air  she  breathed — to  tread  the 
same  earth  she  trod — withheld  mo  from  departing. 
I  seldom  saw  Leonard,  and  when  we  met  it 
was  to  hurry  past  each  other  without  speaking. 
In  that  great  city  it  is  easy  for  men  to  avoid  each 
other,  especially  when  their  walks  of  life  are  dif- 
ferent. The  residence  of  Leonard  was  in  Brook- 
lyn. An  insatiable  and  burning  desire  to  stand 
beneath  its  walls,  to  behold  its  inhabitants  in 
their  domestic  relations,  took  possession  of  my 
heart.  Such  a  feeling  as  might  possess  a  lost 
and  sorrowful  spirit  to  gaze  upon  the  happy  and 
beloved  in  heaven,  though  irrevocably  separated 
by  an  impassable  gulf.  It  was  a  dark  and  sultry 
summer  evening  when,  taking  a  boat,  I  crossed 
the  river,  and  found,  without  difficulty,  the  res- 
idence of  Leonard.  The  artist's  home  was  low- 
ly, and  without  pretensions ;  but  its  white  walls 
rose  amid  gardens  of  uncommon  beauty;  and 
its  situation,  retired  and  lofty,  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar loveliness.  I  entered  the  garden  gate  and 
stood  beneath  the  windows  of  an  apartment 
which  reached  the  ground,  and  through  the  half- 
closed  shutters  of  which  I  could  discern,  by  the 
mild  radiance  of  a  lamp,  the  scene  within.  It 
was  the  family  sitting-room.  Seated  on  a  low 
chair,  while  an  infant  slumbered  on  her  knees — 
and  the  serious  gaze  of  her  upturned  face  was 
riveted  on  that  of  her  husband — I  beheld  Lucia  ! 
Leonard  was  reading  aloud  a  new  poem,  and,  as 
in  other  days,  her  changing  cheeks  proclaimed 
.her  deep  attention  and  emotion.  A  child  of 
three  years  old  lay  on  the  sofa,  wrapped  in  deep 
slumber.  Young  Edward's  face  was  turned  di- 
rectly towards  me,  and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  told 
you,  his  lineaments  were  hers. 

It  was  not  without  the  deepest  emotion  I  bo- 
held  this  scene.  I  clung  to  a  tree  for  support  as 
I  gazed  on  the  Eden  I  had  lost — with  no  bitter- 
ness of  feeling ;  for  remorse,  shame  and  sorrow 
had  obliterated  all  hate  and  envy.  When  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  poem  was  over,  I  turned  away — and 
not  without  blessings  on  the  head  of  him  who 
had  restored  the  happiness  of  that  benighted 
heart.  It  was  not  for  me  to  listen  to  the  private 
communing  of  the  married  pair ;  I  only  came  to 
gaze ;  and  gaze  I  did,  long  and  insatiably.  Then, 
turning  away,  I  plunged  into  the  outer  darkness  ; 
yet  there  was  comfort  in  that  visit.  She  was  re- 
deemed from  misery. 

Again  I  beheld  her.     I  stood  in  New  York,  at 


the  door  of  a  spacious  hotel  surrounded  by 
friends,  who  listened  earnestly  to  me.  When 
she  passed,  leading  her  little  son  by  the  hand, 
my  words  died  on  my  lips.  Cold  dew  arose  to 
my  forehead,  and  I  gazed  upon  her  so  fixedly, 
that  the  attention  of  others  was  attracted  towards 
her.  And  much  they  wondered  at  my  deep  and 
too  evident  emotion,  though  her  mien,  her  beau- 
ty, her  very  dress,  and  the  loveliness  of  the  boy 
she  led,  were  all  made  themes  of  admiration  by 
them.  They  knew  it  could  not  be  a  feeling  like 
their  own  that  agitated  me,  even  to  faintness. 
But  not  one  among  the  crowd  knew  the  history 
of  my  misery,  and  I  left  them,  with  some  faint 
apology  about  the  overpowering  heat  of  the 
weather,  to  form  their  own  conjectures. 

I  saw  her  again.  She  lay  in  a  deep  and  pla- 
cid slumber;  her  hands  folded  on  her  breast — 
those  hands,  whose  slender  and  delicate  propor- 
tions I  have  elsewhere  mentioned ;  and  she  was 
paler  than  marble,  and  even  more  icy  cold.  No 
change  then  of  the  ever-varying  cheek,  so  dis- 
tinctive once  of  beauty  ;  but  a  sweet  and  serene 
smile  seemed  to  lioger  over  her  features,  and  the 
dark  braids  of  hair  lay  in  heavy  and  slumberous 
masses  on  her  brow.  The  room  in  which  she  re- 
posed was  dim  and  odorous  with  flowers.  I  had 
penetrated  into  that  sanctuary  uninvited,  unwel- 
comed,  unnoticed — to  behold  her  once  more  ere 
the  coffin  lid  was  closed  over  all  that  remained 
of  the  noblest,  the  loveliest,  the  most  deeply  in- 
jured of  beingB. 

But  I  have  anticipated  here  in  recording  this 
last  interview,  if  such  might  be  called  the  meet- 
ing of  the  repentant  living  and  the  unconscious 
dead.  A  letter,  in  the  handwriting  of  Leonard, 
reached  me  nearly  two  months  before.  It  stated : 

"I  had  thought  never  to  address  you  more, 
but  at  the  request  of  one  you  once  loved,  yet 
deeply  injured,  I  take  a  step  painful  and  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings.  Lucia  has  heard  that  her 
son  lives — that  he  is  in  Germany,  pursuing  his 
education.  Since  this  rumor — at  first  discredited 
by  us — became  certainty,  she  has  known  no  rest, 
no  peace.  She  is  ill.  Consumption  has  fastened 
its  fangs  upon  her;  and  the  fearful  knowledge 
has  burst  upon  me  at  last  that  she  is  doomed. 
Consumed  by  fever,  exhausted  by  disease,  she  is 
possessed  by  one  idea,  one  yearning  desire  alone 
— that  of  beholding,  of  clasping  her  son  in  her 
arms.  Her  situation  is  rendered  more  dangerous 
from  the  constant  agitation  of  her  mind  on  this 
subject.  She  entertains  an  idea  that  you  will 
not  permit  him  to  see  her — that  your  design  is  to 
separate  them  eternally.  For  the  honor  of  man- 
kind I  trust  it  is  not  thus.  If  there  remains  one 
spark  of  generosity  in  your  bosom  you  will  not 
refuse  the  prayer  of,  I  fear,  a  dying  mother.  Re- 
call your  son,  I  entreat  you,  Mr.  Herbert;  and 
let  me  convey  to  her  the  comforting  intelligence 
that  you  have  done  so.  She  never  sleeps  with- 
out murmuring  his  name.  By  the  advice  of  phy- 
sicians, as  well  as  her  own  earnest  entreaties,  I 
address  you  on  this  subject." 

I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  recall  you, 
and  to  write  an  earnest  and  sympathizing  letter 
to  Leonard.  Charles,  you  arrived  just  one  week 
too  late.  The  infant  Lucia  lay  in  her  mother's 
grave,  cradled  in  death  on  the  breast  that  gave 
her  life.  In  less  than  a  year  {during  which  he 
had  thrown  aside  every  employment,  and  per- 
mitted his  affairs  to  become  inextricably  in- 
volved ),  Leonard  died — of  despair,  I  well  believe 
— leaving  his  son  utterly  destitute,  on  the  charity 
of  a  cold  and  merciless  world. 

Most  thankfully  did  I  embrace  the  opportunity 
now  afforded  me  to  aid  the  child  of  Lucia. 
Through  a  faithful  agent  I  have  caused  her  son 
to  receive  every  advantage  of  education,  every 
indulgence  proper  to  his  age  and  happiness.  Nor 
was  it  a  part  of  my  plan  that  he  should  know 
aught  of  the  source  of  the  benefits  he  received, 
lest,  in  maturer  years,  ho  might  curse  the  hand 
that  aided  him.  I  have  watched  him  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  perceived  with  joy  that  he  is  anima- 
ted by  his  mother's  noble  spirit ;  that  he  is  proud 
and  industrious,  upright  and  intelligent. 

Charles,  never  forget  that  Edward  Leonard  is 
your  brother — the  son  of  your  much  injured 
mother.  Finish  the  partial  atonement  I  have 
begun.  Watch  over  him — treat  him  with  care 
and  affection,  and  when  the  proper  time  arrives 
(and  this  I  leave  to  your  own  judgment)  make 
known  to  him  your  relationship. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  use  your  abundant  for- 
tune liberally  in  his  behalf,  but  not  until  he  has 
been  thrown  sufficiently  on  his  own  resources  to 
prove  his  worth  and  ability.  May  you,  my  son, 
be  preserved  from  the  errors  of  your  father  I 

The  Wedding  Toun.— Perhaps,  after  all, 
there  is  some  sense  in  wedding  tours.  At  first,  the 
attention  is  drawn  away  from  each  other  by  the 
change  of  scene,  and  afterwards  by  the  duties  of 
life.  It  lets  them  down  easily.  It  is  a  dissolving 
view  that  imperceptibly  discloses  a  stern  reality  ! 
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Now  the  hands  are  folded  up, 

That  gathered  golden  sheaves, 
When  the  morning  sunlight  shone 

On  the  dewy  leaves. 
In  the  pleasant  harvest  time, 

When  the  fields  were  brown, 
And  the  earth  was  bright  and  warm, 

Then  we  laid  thee  down. 
Noble  brother,  life  is  won. 
All  thy  summer's  toil  is  done. 

We  are  waiting  for  thee  yet — 

Waiting  all  in  vain ; 
And  oar  tears  are  dropping  fast, 

Like  the  summer  rain. 
Often,  when  the  twilight  comes, 

When  onr  hearts  are  still, 
Do  we  hear  thy  well-known  step 

Echo  on  the  sill, 
And  we  fondly  call  thy  name, 
Deeming  thou  art  come  again. 

Rest  thee,  sleeper,  calmly  rest, 

Where  the  green  boughs  wave, 
And  the  holy  stars  will  keep 

Vigils  o'er  thy  grave. 
Never  more  shall  thought  of  care 

Dim  that  quiet  brow — 
Never  more  shall  grief  or  eln 

Break  thy  slamber  now. 
Sleep,  our  brother,  softly  sleep, 
Where  the  pearly  night-dews  weep. 

[Written  for  Bailouts  Pictorial.] 

MY  COUSIN  MADELINE. 

BY   WILLIAM    B.    OLIVER. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  cousin's  boudoir  one  win- 
ter afternoon,  enjoying  the  comfort  of  her  bright 
Leigh  fire,  and  admiring  the  taste  with  which  she 
had  fitted  up  the  small  but  pretty  room,  to  which 
she  admitted  none  but  her  most  intimate  friends. 
I,  being  a  cousin,  was  of  course  a  privileged 
character,  and  made  my  entree  whenever  I  pleased. 
On  that  afternoon  my  mind  was  not  in  the  calm- 
est mood  imaginable.  I  had  just  been  subject  to 
the  most  heartless  treatment,  from  one  of  the  most 
finished  coquettes  in  our  set.  I  had  been  warned 
again  and  again  to  avoid  Blanche  Forrest  and  her 
treacherous  arts ;  but,  to  use  a  well-worn  simile, 
I  fluttered  round  her  as  doth  a  moth  round  a 
candle,  and  experienced  the  same  disastrous  end. 

It  was  on  this  afternoon,  therefore,  that  I 
brought  my  scorched  wings  and  bleeding  heart, 
to  extort  from  my  cousin  Madeline  the  sympathy 
and  healing  which  she  had  already  extended  to 
me  when  groaning  under  the  weight  of  five  suc- 
cessive and  similar  troubles.  Yes,  no  less  than 
five  times  had  the  coquettes  of  Tanglewood  lac- 
erated my  poor  heart  by  their  selfish  cruelty ; 
and  each  time  had  I  come  to  show  my  wounds  to 
Madeline,  and  ask  from  her  the  measureless  sym- 
pathy which  she-  alone  could  give  me. 

I  would  as  soon  think  of  putting  my  head  into 
a  lion's  mouth  as  of  asking  the  commiseration  of 
my  two  sisters,  Kate  and  Annie;  but  Madeline 
Conant  was  a  being  of  another  order  from  my 
volatile  sisters — she  was  mild,  equable  and  gen- 
tle, and  had  a  tear  for  every  sorrow. 

Madeline  was  not  in,  but  the  girl  who  admit- 
ted me  said  she  would  be  at  home  in  half  an 
hour ;  and  I  preferred  waiting  for  her.  As  I 
said,  notwithstanding  the  sorrow  I  was  experi- 
encing, I  could  not  help  admiring  the  evidences 
of  my  cousin's  taste  which  were  scattered  pro- 
fusely around.  Books  of  the  rarest  binding,  in 
carved  book-cases,  lined  one  entire  side  of  the 
room  ;  birds,  in  gilded  cages,  were  half- concealed 
by  the  forest  of  leaves  and  roses  in  which  they 
were  nestled.  A  few  good  pictures  hung  upon 
the  walls,  while  the  furniture  had  that  indescrib- 
able fitness  which  only  persons  of  rare  taste  can 
select  and  arrange 

I  sat  down  to  my  cousin's  polished  writing- 
desk,  and  tried  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings  in 
words  of  fire.  Dash — dash — dash  went  my  pen, 
as  I  threw  off  sentence  alter  sentence  of  very 
wild,  and  I  fancied  of  veryunintelligible  import; 
at  any  rate,  no  mortal  but  myself  could  know 
the  significance  of  my  impassioned  poetry. 

While  I  wrote  Madeline  entered.  She  looked 
over  my  shoulder  and  saw  what  I  had  written. 
She  had  heard  the  news  while  out,  and  it  seems 
that  she  was  prepared  for  my  presence,  and,  of 
course,  for  my  demand  upon  her  sympathy. 

"  Cousin  Philip,"  said  Madeline-,  "  for  6hame ! 
Do  not  give  way  to  thoughts  like  these — you  fill 
me  with  affright.  How  wildly,  recklessly,  you 
write." 

"Well,  Madeline,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 


man  to  have  suffered  as  I  have,  and  not  make  an 
expression  of  it.  All  my  life  long,  dear  Made- 
line, I  have  been  made  miserable  by  those  whom 
I  love  best.  All  the  heart-aches,  all  the  long, 
miserable  hours  that  have  fallen  to  my  lot,  all  the 
anguish  that  has  followed  upon  any  error  of  my 
life,  and  all  the  reproaches  that  I  have  ever  en- 
dured, have  come,  not  from  enemies,  for  those  I 
have  strength  and  courage  to  withstand,  but  from 
those  I  have  loved ;  and  now  that  my  life  is 
drawing  on  towards  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
there  is  more  and  deeper  significance  in  these 
trials  than  when  they  came  upon  me  in  early 
youth."  I  was  running  on  thus  wildly,  when 
Madeline's  gentle  voice  stopped  me. 

"  Well,  Philip,  why  do  you  care  for  those  who 
deceive  you  ?  Are  they  worth  all  the  fire  and 
passion  that  you  have  thrown  off  in  these  terri- 
ble lines  ? — lines  that  make  me  shudder  to  think 
of  your  writing.  Show  them  that,  although  they 
have  power  to  make  your  mind  miserable,  yet 
that  God  also  hath  power  to  give  you  peace. 
Leave  them  to  their  own  misery — it  will  surely 
come.  No  person  ever  yet  sinned,  Cousin  Philip 
— and  tampering  with  human  hearts  and  affec- 
tions is  sin — that  did  not  have  the  punishment  in 
their  own  conscience.  It  is  not  for  you  nor  me 
to  point  out  how  much  punishment  this  or  that 
sin  demands,  or  how  much  has  been  decreed  for 
it.  All  who  have  ever  sinned  may  know  the  sig- 
nificance and  weight  of  punishment  far  better 
than  any  other  can  determine  its  strength  or  dura- 
tion. It  was  not  Blanche  Forrest  that  you  loved, 
Philip ;  it  was  an  ideal  woman,  which  your  own 
good  heart  set  up  for  an  idol,  and  you  baptized  it 
with  her  name." 

"  Madeline  !"  I  exclaimed,  "  you  never  talked 
thus  to  me  before.  Who  or  what  taught  you  all 
this  1  It  sounds  strangely  enough  to  my  ears, 
coming  from  you.  Why,  you  are  a  mere  child! 
and  you  talk  of  sin  and  punishment  as  if  they 
were  things  that  you  had  known  and  ex- 
perienced." 

"Do  not  seek,  Philip,  to  know  the  way  in 
which  I  received  ray  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil.  I  shall  not  give  you  the  particulars  of  my 
experience.  It  is  enough  that  as  far  as  I  erred, 
it  was  voluntary,  deliberate  error ;  as  far  as  I  was 
punished,  it  was — well,  it  may  be  lifelong.  You 
call  me  a  child,  Philip,  and  yet  I  am  but  a  few 
years  younger  than  yourself.  You  have  called 
me  little  Madeline  so  long,  that  I  too  am  falling, 
as  you  say  of  yourself,  into  the  sere  and  yellow 
leaf." 

I  assured  her  that  I  had  not  forgotten  the 
many  hours  in  which  she  had  soothed  me  wben- 
sad,  and  rejoiced  with  me  when  happy ;  and  that 
I  should  not  soon  forget  how  even  now  her  words 
had  instilled  a  strange  sort  of  inward  peace  into 
my  soul.  I  made  a  movement  as  if  to  destroy 
my  writing. 

"  No,  indeed,  Philip,"  said  Madeline,  "keep 
them,  or  let  me  keep  them  rather,  and  some  day 
when  Blanche  Forrest  is  forgotten ;  when  the 
angel  of  peace  has  breathed  kindly  upon  your 
wounded  soul ;  when  you  have  lost  the  memory 
of  all  these  wild  words  here,  then  you  shall  write 
again,  and  compare  what  you  write  then  with 
what  you  have  written  now."  And  Madeline 
took  the  paper  and  locked  it  in  a  secret  drawer 
of  her  desk. 

I  would  have  given  worlds  to  know  in  what 
my  cousin  Madeline's  error  and  punishment  con- 
sisted— and  I  told  her  so,  even  after  her  prohibi- 
tion. She  looked  at  mo  mournfully  for  a  few 
minutes,  without  speaking;  at  length  she  said  : 

"  I  too  have  tampered  with  a  heart  that  loved 
me  ;  I  too  loved  him  who  kept  that  faithful  heart 
for  me  alone.  I  recklessly  threw  it  from  me,  be- 
lieving that  he  would  return  and  lay  it  again  at 
my  feet.  He  never  came  again !  and  in  these 
words  you  may  read  the  solution  of  my  pun- 
ishment." 

I  had  long  been  desiring  to  go  abroad.  My 
recent  disappointment  had  only  sharpened  this 
desire.  I  was  not  rich  enough,  however,  to  in- 
dulge this  mood;  but  as  fate  willed  it,  Made- 
line's father  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  transact- 
ing some  business  with  his  French  agent,  who, 
strangely  enough,  had  ceased  to  make  any  returnB 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his 
trust.  I  accepted  the  commission  eagerly.  Mr. 
Conant  gave  me  a  carte  blanche,  to  draw  upon  his 
banker  for  my  expenses. 

I  was  a  novice  at  voyaging,  as  well  as  at  trav- 
elling, but  I  managed  to  get  through  both  with- 
out my  inexperience  being  detected.  I  believe 
that  I  soon  lost  the  pensive  cast  of  countenance, 
which,  as  a  discarded  lover,  I  had  worn  for  some 
weeks,  and  when  I  shook  hands  with  Cousin 
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Made-lino  ut  parting,  it  WW  with  almost  my  old 
cheerfulness. 

Wo  promised  to  write  to  each  other  frc*|uontIy, 
and  hor  letters  were  eagerly  looked  for,  and 
promptly  tins  wared.  Occasionally  there  was  a  word 
of  Blanche  Forrest.  She  wiu  as  gay  and  care- 
less as  ever  ;  and  yet  Madeline  thought  she  could 
sometimes  detect  a  shade  of  passing  sorrow  under 
tho  seeming  recklessness  of  manner.  I  hclieve 
that  I  was  coxcomb  enough  at  that  time  to  think 
I  could  marry  almost  any  one  I  chose  I  some- 
times thought  that  I  would  go  home  and  marry 
my  cousin  Madeline  ;  as  if  she,  pensivo  and  dig- 
nified in  her  own  private  sorrow,  would  deign  to 
marry  one  whoso  heart  had  been  pierced  so  often 
as  my  own. 

"While  absent,  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  young  man  who  had  come-  out  with  tho  inten- 
tion of  perfecting  himself  as  an  artist.  Wo  be- 
came so  intimate,  in  fact,  that  we  shared  the 
same  room,  tho  stuno  table,  and  wore  always  to- 
gether, except  in  those  hours  in  which  I  attended 
to  my  uncle's  business,  and  ho  to  his  profession. 
Ono  day  I  chanced  to  mention  Tanglcwood,  and 
was  surprised  to  sco  that  bis  usually  pale  face 
was  instantly  lighted  by  a  deep  and  painful 
flush.  Ho  listened  eagerly  as  I  spoke,  musing 
apparently  upon  each  sentence  which  I  uttered, 
and  seeming  to  watch  for  some  familiar  name. 

I  mentioned  only  a  few,  however,  and  those  to 
whom  I  was  almost  wholly  indifferent,  for  I  dis- 
like talking  of  those  who  are  dear  to  me  in  the 
presence  of  strangers.  Ho  looked  disappointed 
when  I  ceased  to  talk  ot  Tanglewood,  and  often 
tried  to  lead  back,  the  conversation.  I  surprised 
■  him  one  day  with  a  miniature  in  his  hand,  which 
his  trembling  fingers  vainly  tried  to  replace  in 
his  bosom.  He  was  so  agitated  at  last,  that  he 
ceased  his  attempts  at  secreting  it,  and  at  length 
he  pasBed  it  over  to  my  side  of  the  table. 

"  There,"  said  he,  trying  feebly  to  smile, "  did 
you  ever  see  a  face  in  Tanglewood  like  that  V 

I  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly,  without 
speaking,  but  at  the  first  stolen  glance  I  had  al- 
ready seen  that  it  was  my  cousin  Madeline. 

"It  was  a  breach  of  trust  in  him,"  he  said, 
"  to  show  it.  It  was  not  given  him  by  the  lady 
herself,  but  painted  from  his  memory."  And  yet 
no  picture  could  be  more  truthful,  or  more  strik- 
ing in  its  resemblance. 

It  was  Madeline  in  one  of  her  brightest  moods ; 
her  full  lips  parted  with  an  almost  disdainful 
look,  and  her  soft  brown  hair  curling,  as  was  its 
wont,  over  her  shoulders.  It  was  this  mode  of 
wearing  her  hair,  united  with  the  smallness  of  her 
statue,  which  gave  Madeline  a  look  so  childlike, 
for  in  truth  she  was  not  young.  She  was  right 
when  she  said  we  both  were  falling  into  the  sere 
and  yellow  leaf. 

I  saw  instantly,  as  upon  a  map,  all  the  past 
life  of  my  cousin  Madeline.  Here  was  the  solu- 
tion of  her  unhappiness,  so  strangely  opened  to 
me,  without  seeking.  I  found  here  at  once  the 
sin  of  which  she  believed  herself  guilty,  and  the 
punishment  which  she  fancied  would  last  her 
through  life. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  blamed  my  cous- 
in Madeline.  She  had  indeed  been  tampering 
with  a  noble  and  generous  heart.  Had  William 
Linscott  been  rich,  I  should  not  have  felt  so 
deeply;  but  I  knew  how  sensitively  he  felt  his 
poverty,  and  that  any  slight  to  him  would  be 
doubly  cruel.  Added  to  this,  I  felt  that  he  was 
one  well  suited  to  Madeline  Conant.  Their  hab- 
its, tastes  and  opinions  had  just  that  delicate 
shade  of  difference  which  promises  harmony 
better  than  when  all  the  tones  are  on  one  key. 

I  made  a  firm  resolve  in  my  own  mind  that 
these  two  natures  should  not  long  be  disunited. 
This  was  almost  heroic  on  my  part,  for  since  I 
parted  from  my  cousin  Madeline,  I  had  almost 
determined  to  ask  her  to  marry  me  on  my  return. 
But  I  had  begun  to  love  William  Linscott  as  a 
brother,  and  I  determined  to  ensure  both  his  hap- 
piness and  that  of  my  cousin  Madeline. 

When  next  I  wrote  her,  I  described  my  friend 
in  the  most  glowing  colors,  without  hinting  that 
I  knew  of  her  former  acquaintance  with  him — 
which  I  could  well  do,  because  during  all  that 
period  I  had  been  absent  from  Tanglewood, 
for  several  years,  and  consequently  had  never 
heard  of  William  Linscott. 

Madeline's  answer  came.  It  was  evidently 
written  under  strong  emotion.  Thus  she  wrote : 
"  I  may  now  tell  you,  Cousin  Philip,  what  I  par- 
tially told  you  on  the  day  of  your  disappoint- 
ment in  Blanche  Forrest.  I  may  now  tell  you, 
for  I  know  that  you  will  not  betray  me,  that  the 
true  heart  which  I  cast  away  was  that  of  Wil- 
liam Linscott's.  I  have  had  had  my  punishment, 


Philip.     Deeply  as  J  have  erred,  the  punishment 

lull  lii'i'ii  iln'pnr  still." 

When  I  wrote  again,  I  ventured  to  tell  hor  of 
the  miniature.  I  felt  that  it  would  assure  her  of 
Linscott's  continued  affection  ;  and  I  entreated 
hor  to  allow  mo  to  give  him  some  token  to  show 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  him. 

Hor  next  letter  ran  thus:  "Do  as  you  think 
right,  Philip,  I  lay  down  ull  my  pride,  all  my 
haughtiness — nay,  even  my  sense  of  worldly  pro- 
priety, at  your  feet,  certain  that  you  will  not 
compromise  ono  who  has  been  to  you  us  u 
sister." 

I  hardly  know  how  to  break  this  to  Linscott. 
Hitherto  I  had  not  named  Madeline;  but  now  I 
began  to  talk  of  Tanglowood,  and,  as  if  inciden- 
tally, I  spoko  of  my  undo  Conant.  Tho  same 
bright  flush  came  upon  Linscott's  pale  face,  as 
he  gasped  out,  "  Then  you  knew  that  miniature  ! 
Why  did  you  not  toll  me  ?" 

"  Because,"  said  I,  "  I  wishod  first  to  ascertain 
Madeline's  real  feelings  towards  yon." 

Ho  looked  up  quickly.  "And  have  you  ascer- 
tained V  ho  asked. 

"  I  have,"  I  answered,  "  and  they  are  such  as 
to  justify  you  in  returning  with  me  to  Tangle- 
wood. I  have  no  further  duty  to  perform  here, 
and  shall  be  ready  to  sail  next  week." 

It  was  almost  painful  to  see  the  impatient  ea- 
gerness with  which  Linscott  closed  with  my  pro- 
posal. His  long,  thin  fingers  quivered  with 
excitement,  as,  unknowing  what  he  did,  he  at- 
tempted at  once  to  pack  up  his  artist's  materials. 

"  Not  quite  so  fast,  Linscott,"  I  said.  "  You 
will  have  abundant  time,  between  now  and  next 
Wednesday,  to  arrange  all  your  '  belongings.'  " 

He  smiled  at  his  own  absurdity,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment an  expression  of  pain  came  over  his 
features. 

"  She  has  deceived  me  once,"  he  exclaimed — 
"  me  who  trusted  in  her  as  man  never  trusted  be- 
fore, and  how  do  I  know  she  will  not  again 
repeat  the  same  humiliating  offence  against 
me?" 

"  You  do  Madeline  great  wrong,"  I  said.  "  Do 
you  think  a  woman  would  humble  herself  as  she 
has  done,  in  almost  winning  you  back  through 
me,  unless  she  has  sincerely  and  truly  repented 
of  the  wrong  she  has  committed  ?  Believe  me, 
she  has  suffered  much  on  your  account ;  for,  al- 
though she  never  spoke  your  name,  she  related, 
with  tears,  what  she  called  her  error  and  her 
punishment." 

Linscott  was  convinced  ;  and  long  before  the 
appointed  day  was  eager  and  impatient  to  begin 
the  voyage.  When,  at  last,  we  were  safely  on 
board,  his  contented  and  almost  happy  face  gave 
me  great  joy.  During  the  voyage  he  would 
sometimes  fall  into  despondency,  and  begin  to 
calculate  the  chances  for  his  happiness ;  at  such 
times  I  threatened  to  marry  my  cousin  Made- 
line as  soon  as  we  returned. 

I  soon  left  Linscott,  however,  to  his  own  med- 
itations upon  his  absent  love.  A  new  object  had 
attracted  my  attention  and  my  curiosity.  For 
three  or  four  successive  days  a  litter,  covered 
with  net-work,  had  been  brought  on  deck  and 
placed  under  an  awning.  Of  course  all  around 
this  was  held  to  be  enchanted  ground,  and  no 
foot  of  passenger  must  dare  to  tread  within  the 
mystic  circle. 

But  when  those  few  days  had  gone  by,  the  net- 
work was  gradually  removed,  and  a  pale  but 
beautiful  face  peered  from  beneath  its  ample 
folds.  It  must  have  been  a  slight  figure  which 
could  have  found  room  within  that  small  litter; 
and  the  lightness  of  its  weight  was  fully  tested 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  two  seamen  brought 
it  on  deck. 

Some  days  afterwards  the  same  figure  was 
seated  in  a  large  arm-chair,  almost  lost  in  its  ca- 
pacious resting-place.  Nothing  could  be  seen 
except  the  white  face  and  hands,  and  a  wealth 
of  muslin  drapery.  On  this  day,  which  wan  ex- 
ceedingly calm,  Linscott  had  ventured  to  take  his 
drawing  materials  on  deck,  and  was  re-producing 
my  cousin  Madeline's  head,  with  the  hair  ar- 
ranged in  various  ways.  The  sick  girl  caught 
sight  of  his  employment,  and  sent  the  cabin  boy, 
who  was  lingering  near  her,  awaiting  her  orders, 
to  beg  that  he  would  allow  her  to  look  atsome  of 
his  drawings.  0 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Linscott  had  noticed 
her.  He  had  been  so  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts,  that  he  had  not  even  seen  the  vision 
which  had  haunted  me  for  so  many  successive 
days.  He  scarcely  comprehended  the  boy's  mes- 
sage ;  and  when  he  did,  he  was  too  bashful  to 
comply  with  the  request.  He  handed  me  his 
portfolio,  and  begged  me  to  take  it  to  her  myself. 


It  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  do,  and  I  ea- 
gerly availed  myself  of  his  wish.  I  trod  softly 
towards  the  enclnmtcd  circle,  and  dropping  OD  B 
low  seat  which  bud  been  occupied  by  the  boy,  at 
her  feet,  I  took  out  tho  drawings  for  her  inspec- 
tion. While  she  was  delightedly  ga/Jng  upon 
tho  beautiful  creations  of  Linscott,  I  wan  still 
more  delightedly  gazing  upon  the  face  above  mo. 
It  waa  very  pule — not  habitually,  I  should  judge, 
but  only  from  recent  sickness. 

Among  the  drawings  was  a  head  of  Madeline, 
which  Linscott  bud  undoubtedly  forgotten  to  take 
out  for  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive  upon  such 
points.  On  his  account,  therefore,  I  made  a  mo- 
tion to  withdraw  it.  I  saw  a  smile  steal  over 
tho  palo  face,  and  tho  slender  fingers  grasp  the 
drawing  still  tighter. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said. 

I  explained  to  her  whose  it  was,  and  why  the 
artist  was  unwilling  to  have  it  seen  among  his 
drawings,  and  moreover  that  the  original  was 
my  cousin.  She  released  it  immediately,  and  I 
replaced  it  in  the  most  secret  folds  of  the  folio. 

From  that  day,  without  knowing  each  other's 
name,  wo  were  together  a  great  portion  ot  tho 
time.  Every  morning  I  watched  that  pale  face 
when  it  appeared  above  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
deck,  and  releasing  her  from  the  sailors  who 
brought  her  thus  far,  I  bore  her  in  my  arms  to  her 
resting-place  under  the  awning. 

Poor  Linscott !  I  was  forsaking  him  entirely ; 
but  I  satisfied  my  conscience  that  I  had  given 
him  my  cousin,  and  that  was  all  he  could  reason- 
ably require.  I  continued,  therefore,  to  devote 
myself  to  the  unknown  beauty.  Soon  she  began 
to  venture  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  to  which  I 
guided  her  weak  and  uncertain  steps.  She  loved 
to  sit  there  at  sunset,  and  watch  the  last  bright 
clouds  as  they  reflected  in  the  ocean,  and  would 
unwillingly  leave  her  seat,  when  the  twilight 
hour  was  deepening  into  dusk. 

I  had  left  herfora  moment,  one  night  as  she  was 
seated  thus,  admiring  the  last  rays  of  sunset,  and 
returned  with  a  heavy  shawl,  in  which  I  designed 
to  wrap  her  little  figure,  in  order  to  protect  her 
from  the  evening  damps.  While  coming  up  on 
deck,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  label  to  the 
shawl.  On  it  was  the  name,  "  Grace  Walsing- 
ham."  This,  then,  undoubtedly,  was  her  name, 
and  I  stood  for  a  moment  admiring  the  delicate 
writing  on  the  bit  of  white  ribbon  which  was 
sewed  upon  the  shawl. 

As  I  approached,  she  beckoned  me  with  her 
hand.  "  An  enormous  fish,"  she  said,  "  had 
been  floating  around  the  ship  during  my  ab- 
sence." From  her  description,  I  judged  it  to  be 
a  shark,  as  only  a  few  days  before  I  had  heard 
the  captain  speak  of  seeing  one  at  a  distance.  I 
pointed  out  to  her  the  name  which  I  had  dis- 
covered. 

"  We  are  fairly  introduced,  then,"  she  said, 
"  for  I  learned  your  name  this  morning  from  the 
captain.  I  wished  much  to  know  to  whom  lam 
indebted  for  so  many  attentions." 

At  this  moment  she  stood  up  for  me  to  place 
the  shawl  upon  her  person.  I  do  not  to  this  day 
know  how  it  was ;  but  partly,  I  suppose,  from 
her  own  weakness,  and  partly  from  my  awkward- 
ness in  folding  the  shawl,  her  slender  figure 
swayed  forward,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  dis- 
appearing over  the  side  of  the  ship.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  moment  to  throw  off  my  heavy  coat 
and  plunge  after  her ;  but  in  that  moment  the 
agony  of  years  seemed  compressed,  for  I  thought 
at  once  of  the  monster  she  had  described. 

I  saw  her  long  hair  floating  on  the  waves,  the 
pale  face  upturned,  and  her  white  drapery  tinged 
by  the  setting  sun.  What  passed  for  a  few  min- 
utes longer,  or  how  I  reached  her,  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  but  my  first  consciousness  was  of  hold- 
ing her  in  my  arms,  clasping  her  closely  yet  ten- 
derly, holding  her  streaming  locks  above  the 
water,  and  murmuring  words  of  endearment  and 
encouragement.  She  heard  them,  and  what  was  still 
more,  she  returned  them.  Even  while  struggling 
with  the  waves,  I  heard  her  sweet  voice  murmur, 
"  Philip,"  and  again,  "dear  Philip  !" 

I  think  I  could  have  died  joyfully  then.  I 
believe  then,  most  truly,  that  I  could  have  gone 
down  to  that  watery  grave  without  a  murmur, 
bearing  as  I  did,  that  now  beloved  form  in  my 
arms.  Other  eyes  had  witnessed  her  fall  and 
my  plunge ;  and  other  brave  hearts  had  prompted 
willing  limbs  to  come  to  our  rescue.  I  heard 
the  brave  sailors  drop,  one  by  one,  into  the 
waves.  I  heard  their  cheering  voices,  as  they 
came  on,  shouting  to  us  to  bear  up.  I  knew  no 
more  until  I  found  myself  lying  on  a  couch, 
close  by  the  litter  which  held  the  dripping  form 
of  her  who  had  been  saved  from  destruction. 


They  were  pouring  wine  bcAvecu  her  pale  lips, 
and- Linscott  was  standing  beside  mo  with  a  glass 
in  his  hand. 

"She  is  safe,"  ho  said  ;  but  that  I  knew  before. 
My  first  glance  assured  me  that  she  was  living, 
and  moreover  I  heard  her  voico  fuintly  yet  sweet- 
ly Inquiring  for  mo;  and  when  I  ascertained  that 
the  brave  seamon  who  rescued  us  were  all  safe, 
it  seemed  that  life  had  no  greater  happiness  in 
store  for  me,  Half  an  hour  later  I  was  soatcd 
beside  Iter,  her  hand  clasped  in  mine,  listening  to 
her  gentle  thanks. 

"My  father  will  thank  you,  Mr.  Annesloy," 
suid  she.  "  He  would  deem  no  sacrilico  too  groat 
for  the  preserver  of  his  child." 

It  occurred  to  me  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  I 
had  uovor  wondered  why  Grace  was  bore  without 
a  protector.  Perhaps  she  reud  my  looks  as  I 
thought  this,  for  she  added  immediately,  thatsho 
was  going  to  meet  her  fattier,  who  from  somo 
cause  was  prevented  from  going  for  her. 

She  had  been  at  some  school  near  Paris,  and 
the  gentleman  to  whose  care  her  father  had  con- 
signed her,  had  unfortunately  died  only  a  few 
days  before  the  ship  was  to  sail,  and  she  had  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  her  father's  plan  of  going  home 
in  this  ship,  rather  than  remain  until  he  could  send 
for  her.  All  this  she  told  me,  not  continuously, 
as  I  have  written  it,  but  in  broken  sentences,  and 
at  long  intervals. 

I  took  her  iu  my  arms  and  carried  her  below, 
to  have  her  wet  blankets  removed,  and  her  gar- 
ments exchanged.  It  was  now  late  in  the  even- 
ing, and  I  saw  her  no  more  that  night.  I  retired 
to  my  state-room,  and  slept  from  weariness  and 
exhaustion  ;  but  in  my  dreams  I  again  felt  those 
clinging  arms,  and  heard  her  voice  murmuring 
again,  in  delicious  tones,  "  dear  Philip !"  I  had 
been  so  selfishly  engaged  with  my  own  interests, 
that  I  had  forgotten  poor  Linscott.  But  I  now 
devoted  every  hour  in  which  Grace  slept  to  re- 
pair my  neglect  of  him.  He  had  not  heeded  it 
at  all,  apparently,  for  he  was  deep  in  his  own 
rose  colored  dreams. 

Well,  our  voyage  ended,  as  all  things  muBt, 
and  we  arrived  in  the  very  midst  of  bright  sum- 
mer weather.  Grace  was  impatient  to  go  to  her 
father,  and  I  took  it  upon  me  to  convey  her  to 
his  residence ;  but  as  fortune  would  have  it,  a  se- 
vere thunder  shower  drove  us  to  take  shelter  at 
Tanglewood,  which  lay  between  the  city  and 
Mr.  Walsingham's  home.  We  stopped  at  Tan- 
glewood House — for  so  was  the  hotel  named — 
and  as  we  drew  up  beside  its  door,  there  stood 
my  uncle's  carriage,  and  in  the  parlor  my  cousin 
Madeline. 

I  pass  over  the  meeting  with  Linscott  and  Mad- 
eline. It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  was  not  dissat- 
isfied with  his  reception.  I  cannot  express  the 
delight  with  which  Madeline  regarded  the  little 
fairy  whom  I  had  brought  with  me,  nor  the 
eagerness  with  which  she  urged  her  to  stay  at 
Tanglewood.  But  the  father's  claims  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  Grace  urged  me  to  set  off  im- 
mediately when  the  shower  abated. 

As  we  entered  the  carriage,  the  6un  shone  out 
with  golden  splendor,  and  seemed  to  augur  a 
bright  future  for  us  both.  We  reached  Mr. 
Walsingham's  residence,  and  I  restored  Grace 
to  the  arms  of  the  fine,  noble-looking  gentleman 
who  met  us  on  the  piazza,  and  whom  it  needed 
no  introduction  to  assure  me  that  it  was  her 
father.    And  Grace — 

"What  are  you  writing  about  me,  father?" 
asked  Grace  the  younger,  as  she  laid  her  little 
hand  upon  my  shoulder. 

I  have  been  married  now  ten  years,  reader, 
and  Linscott  and  Madeline  live  close  beside  us  ; 
our  children  play  constantly  together,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  in  all  Tanglewood — nay,  not  even 
in  all  Christendom — there  are  two  happier  fami- 
lies than  ours.  Some  shadows  have  indeed  passed 
over  us,  but  they  were  light,  and  their  memory 
only  tempers  our  otherwise  exuberant  happiness. 

"  Tell  me  what  you  are  writing  of  me,  father," 
said  Grace,  again. 

I  was  ashamed  to  tell  my  little  girl  that  I  was 
writing  a  love  story,  especially  as  her  father  and 
mother  were  among  the  heroes' and  heroines,  so 
I  bade  her  go  to  play  with  her  little  brother  and 
sister  on  the  lawn,  while  I  read  what  I  had  writ- 
ten to  Grace  the  elder,  whose  rosy  cheeks  and 
matronly  figure  would  scarcely  recall  the  pale 
face  and  slender  form  that  lay  upon  the  deck  on 
that  terrible  evening. 

Madeline  stepped  softly  in  when  I  began  to 
read;  she  too  is  changed,  but,  although  older 
than  Grace,  she  is  hardly  less  handsome,  and  is 
still  the  same  noble-hearted  woman  as  of  old — 
still  our  beloved  Cousin  Madelin^. 
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LATE  EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 

We  present  our  readers  on  this 
page  with  a  portrait  of  Abd-er- 
Khaman,  the  late  Emperor  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  died  a  short  time  ago. 
Uifl  reign  is  likely  to  be  memorable 
as  the  last  of  those  Moorish  poten- 
tates who  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
ttway  of  their  race  and  their  faith 
untroubled  by  European  influences. 
Even,  he  was  now  and  then  distort- 
ed  in  his  dominions  by  his  Christian 
neighbors.  France  herself  went  to 
war  with  him  while  the  Algerian 
straggle  was  going  on,  butthequar- 
rol  was  soon  made  up,  and  he  was 
again  left  in  peace.  A  different  fate 
awaits  his  successor.  Hardly  had 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  when 
the  Spanish  government — which,  by 
the  way,  is  beginning  again  to  raise 
the  head  of  that  kingdom  among 
the  nations  of  Europe — made  a  de- 
mand upon  him  for  compensation 
lor  injuries  done  to  her  subjects  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Centa, 
The  demand  was  backed  by  the  dis- 

Elay  of  a  strong  military  force  ;  and 
ut  for  the  mediation  of  England, 
war  would  before  this  time  have 
broken  out.  The  new  emperor  has, 
however,  shown  himself  tractable ; 
the  immediate  danger  is  overblown, 
hut  it  is  clear  that  he  can  only  keep 
his  position  by  abandoning  his  old 
barbarian  habits,  and  coming  within 
tbo  circle  of  civilization.  How 
much  need  for  reform,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  Europeans,  there  is, 
will  be  apparent  when  we  state 
that  he,  by  common  and  undis- 
puied  consent,  bears  the  title  of 
Emir  of  the  true  Buliovcrs  and- Vi- 
car of  God ;  ho  claims  supremacy 
ovor  the  whole  Arab  race,  and  pre- 
tends that  the  Ottoman  sultans  have 
usurped  the  caliphate.  The  empe- 
ror's power  is  unlimited  and  direct ; 
ho  does  not  govern  by  means  of  a 
vizir  and  ministers,  nor  has  he  any 
council  of  ulemas  to  consult.  Be 
sometimes  convokes  the  chief  dig- 
nitarios  of  the  empire  to  ask  their 
advice,  but  can  act  without  it,  if  ho 
pleases.  The  emperor  gives  public 
audiences  either  in  the  palace  or  on 
horseback  under  his  parasol,  which 
is  the  emblem  of  authority,  and  is 
always  borne  by  a  caid.  Neither 
native  nor  foreigner  must  approach 
him  without  a  present,  as  a  letter  of 
introduction.  The  emperor  resides 
alternately  at  his  two  capitals,  Fez 
and  Morocco,  and  occasionally  visits  other  cities 
of  his  empire.  In  whatever  town  ho  appears,  ho 
oxercises  his  chief  attribution  of  administering 
justice  and  judging  in  last  resort.  Where  he 
may  ho,  all  authority  is,  for  the  time  of  his  stay, 
rested  in  his  person.  In  his  absence  the  prov- 
inces are  governed  by  caids,  califas,  and  cadis, 
which  last  also  perform  the  religious  service  in 
the  mosques. 

— ■■  *  ■»»—  »  ■ 

THE  CHAUSSEY  ISLANDS. 
We  give  an  engraving  depicting  the  position  of 
the  islands  of  Chaussey,  situated  off  the  coast  of 
Normandy,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
ports  of  France,  and  resembling  in  its  gonoral 
aspect  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  England.  Its 
harbors  secure  for  it  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom.  Its  chief  ports  aro  Havre 
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de  Grace,  l>ieppe,  Cherbourg  and  Caen;  and  its 
principal  towns  Rouen,  Evreux,  Bayeux  and 
Coutances.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  Norman 
(Scandinavians)  settlers  undor  Duke  Rolto,  in 
the  tenth  century,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  as  a  fief, 
by  Charles  IV.  William,  the  seventh  duke,  was 
the  conqueror  of  England ;  and  Normandy  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  province  ot  England  till  it  was 
lost  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  re-united  to  France, 
from  which  it  had  been  severed  about  three  cen- 
turies. The  islands  of  Chaussey,  off  the  coast, 
forming  a  group,  are  about  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. The  most  important  of  them  ore 
known  as  the  Great  Isle,  the  Ensign,  the  Hugue- 
noms,  the  Isle  of  Birds,  and  Corbiere,  the  last  of 
which  is  represented  to  the  right  of  onr  engrav- 
ing ;  the  largo  group  to  the  right  represents  Fort 
Maria.    The  islands  are  picturesquely  situated, 


and  from  their  position  would  bo  most  service- 
able during  an  invasion. 

REFINING  EXPERIENCES  OF  SICKNESS. 

There  is  a  class  of  persons  to  whom  sickness 
has  a  delicate  and  refined  ministry.  It  is  those 
in  whom  the  religious  character  has  been  culti- 
vated and  developed.  The  contemplations  of  a 
sick  room  to  a  person  of  religious  habits,  are  cer- 
tainly among  the  most  refined  and  spiritual  ex- 
periences of  life.  Nowhere  else  in  life  does  the 
soul  so  clearly  vindicate  its  superiority  to  every- 
thing. From  the  sick  man's  window  the  whole 
prospect  has  a  spiritual  hue.  All  things  take 
their  places  in  a  new  and  higher  order.  Beauty, 
hitherto  unappreciated,  seems  concealed  in  every- 
thing. Intellectual  and  moral  qualities  seem  to 
invest  the  commonest  objects.    The  delicacies 


which  delight  his  tender  senses  are 
miracles  of  goodness  ;  and  he  won- 
ders how  he  could  hare  ever  lived, 
and  not  seen  it  before.  The  scale 
of  being  seems  to  be  pitched  higher, 
and  more  delicately  balanced.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  quali- 
ties of  the  sick  room  experiences  of 
a  religions  mind,  to  weave  every- 
thing into  the  plan  of  goodness. 
And  it  is  good ;  it  is  not  an  effort 
of  a  half-consenting  mind,  trying  to 
think  that  it  is  so ;  so  clearly  is  the 
quality  discerned,  and  so  completely 
does  it  transcend  everything  else, 
through  its  high  affinities,  that  it  is 
good.  I  have  never  known  of  such 
an  one  as  I  refer  to  now,  who  did 
not  discern  that  goodness  prevailed ; 
that  it  was  the  ascendant  in  every- 
thing ;  and  that  the  mingling  of  re- 
lations in  which  the  eye  of  sense 
sees  so  much  that  it  calls  evil,  is  in 
reality  good.  One  who  has  now 
passed  from  mortal  sight  said  to 
me,  a  few  days  before  her  death,  as 
from  her  bed  she  looked  out  npon 
tho  few  objects  that  could  be  seen 
Irora  her  window,  "Everything  is 
beautiful.  I  wonder  how  it  is. 
These  flowers  (turning  her  eye  to  a 
bouquet  upon  the  table)  fill  me  with 
delight.  And,"  said  she,  just  lift- 
ing her  fingor  from  the  pillow  and 
pointing  to  the  window,  with  a  smile, 
"  there  is  that  old  dead  tree ;  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful 
thing  in  the  world.  I  lie  here  hour 
after  hour,  and  look  at  it,  and  think 
of  God's  goodness  and  love  in  put- 
ting it  there ;  and  then  I  think  of 
the  goodness  of  those  who  bring 
me  these  flowers.  Everything  and 
everybody  seems  good  to  me.  I 
never  knew  there  was  so  much  good- 
ness in  the  world  before."  Now, 
where  arises  this  quick  affinity  with 
all  that  is  kind  and  beautiful  and 
benevolent  ?  Why  do  tho  little 
kindnesses  which  the  common  sym 
pathies  of  onr  nature  prompt,  en- 
large into  great  acts  ot  love? 
Why  does  nature,  in  her  very  deso- 
lation, pnt  on  garments  of  beauty 
and  glory,  filling  the  weary  spirit 
with  ever  new  delight  ?  The  sick 
room  contemplations  of  a  religious 
mind  weave  all  life's  meaning  and 
mystery  into  the  fabric  of  goodness 
and  lovo.  Sickness,  as  we  com 
monly  esteem  it,  is  a  calamity.  It 
w  a  calamity,  according  to  our 
measure  of  evil.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  pray  to  be  laid  prostrate  with 
disease.  But  there  are  many,  who,  from  the 
depths  of  a  blessed  experience,  can  thank  God 
that  they  have  been.  You  may  talk  about  health 
as  much  as  you  please ;  yon  may  extol  it  as  the 
richest  blessing  which  descends  npon  onr  mortal 
lot,  and  justly.  But  I  ask  any  one  who  has  ever 
had  a  profound  experience  of  sickness,  ot  sick- 
ness exalted  by  the  holy  influences  of  religion, 
if  he  would  exchange  those  experiences  for  the 
health  which  they  cost  him. —  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins. 

The  records  of  life  run  thus  :  Man  creeps  into 
childhood  —  bounds  into  youth — sobers  into 
manhood — softenB  into  age — totters  into  second 
childhood,  and  slumbers  into  the  cradle  prepared 
for  him. 
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THE  GREAT  ISAACS  LIGHTHOUSE. 

The  lighthouse  depicted  in  our  engraving,  is 
one  recently  erected,  and  which  has  only  beon  in 
operation  a  few  months,  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
The  Great  Isaacs,  on  which  the  lighthouse  is 
erected,  is  a  barren  rock,  situated  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Great  Bahama  Bank,  and  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  small  rocks  and  shoals 
in  its  vicinity  will  bo  convinced  that  a  more  ap- 
propriate spot  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
The  tower  is  circular,  and  formed  of 
255  cast-iron  plates,  varying  in 
weight  from  three  tons  to  thirty  cwt. 
The  extreme  height  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  of  the  vane  is  144  feet, 
and  at  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the 
lantern,  where  it  has  a  diameter  of 
twelve  feet  and  a  half,  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  gallery  guarded  by  a  strong 
iron  railing  and  supported  on  orna- 
mental brackets,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  capital  of  the  column.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tower  is  a  large  cast- 
iron  pipe,  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
one  inch  in  thickness,  extending 
from  the  base  to  the  summit,  assist- 
ing to  support  the  floors  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  together  with  the  frame 
for  the  catoptric  reflectors,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  case  for  the  clockweight  to 
work  in,  a  door  being  placed  at  the 
foot  to  admit  of  repairs  in  case  of  ac- 
cident. The  tower  is  ascended  by 
means  of  a  spiral  staircase,  which 
runs  round  the  exterior  of  the  base 
to  the  height  of  twenty-four  feet,  at 
which  level  the  entrance-door  opens 
into  the  first  floor  (the  space  below 
being  filled  up  with  substantial  ma- 
sonry and  concrete,  to  add  weight  to 
the  building),  from  which  point  it  is 
carried  up  on  the  inside  as  far  as  the 
lantern.  The  lantern,  having  six- 
teen faces  or  sides,  is  placed  on  the 
summit  of  the  centre  column  or  pipe. 
Its  base  is  of  cast-iron,  from  which, 
rise  the  uprights  and  sashbars,  made 
of  gun  metal,  and  forming  a  frame 
for  forty-eight  large  panes  of  plate 
glass,  each  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
the  whole  being  covered  in  by  a  roof 
consisting  of  a  gun-metal  frame  on 
which  are  screwed  or  riveted  thick 
sheet  copper  plates,  lined  with  cor- 
rugated sheet  iron.  Above  this  is 
E  laced  the  cowl,  which  is  supported 
y  the  framework  of  the  roof,  and  is 
in  its  turn  surmounted  by  a  vane  of 
large  dimensions  in  form  of  an  ar- 
row. The  cowl  is  a  hollow  ball 
formed  of  sheet  copper,  open  beneath 
to  admit  the  chimney  of  Professor 
Faraday's  ventilating  apparatus,  and 
pierced  by  round  holes  on  the  side 
under  the  feather  of  the  arrow,  to  al- 
low the  smoke  and  heat  to  pass  into 
the  partial  vacuum  formed  by  the 
Wind  behind  the  ball,  by  which 
means  a  down  draught  and  its  bad 
effects  are  obviated.  The  lighting 
apparatus,  which  is  of  the  catoptric 
order  and  revolving,  is  composed  ot 
three  wrought-iron  triangular  frames 
supporting  twenty-one  parabolic  sil- 
ver-plated reflectors,  which  reflect  the 
light  from  an  equal  number  of  im- 
proved Argand  lamps  for  burning 
colza  or  rapeseed  oil.  This  frame  is 
put  in  motion  by  clockwork,  made 
of  gun  metal  and  steel,  inclosed  in  a 
copper  case  ;  the  weight  is  suspended 
by  a  strong    catgut    lino    winding 


round  a  barrel,  the  velocity  of  the  revolution  be- 
ing regulated  by  a  governor.  On  the  inside  of 
the  lantern,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
glass,  there  is  a  light  cast-iron  gallery  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  keepers  to  clean  the  win- 
dows and  higher  parts  of  the  lighting  apparatus, 
by  which  means  the  use  of  steps  or  ladders  is  en- 
tirely avoided.  This  lighthouse  being  the  first 
erected  in  the  Bahamas  since  the  accession  of  the 
present  sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  the  light  has 


been  named  the  Victoria  Light.  These  oper 
ations  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Scott, 
the  resident  engineer,  for  Mr.  Alexander  Gor- 
don, by  whom  the  lighthouse  was  designed.  The 
following  inscription  has  been  placed  over  the 
entrance  door:  "Erected  a.  d.  1856.  This 
tower  was  constructed  for  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, under  the  instruction  of  the  department 
of  the  Director  of  Works,  by  H.  and  M.  D. 
Grissell,  Regent's  Canal  Ironworks,  London." 


ST.  NEUTAIRE,  PUY-DE-WOME,  FRANCE. 

"We  publish  the  accompanying  engraving  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  sterner  features  of  the 
country  so  often  spoken  of  as  "  sunny  France," 
and  associated  in  our  minds  with  level  plains, 
broad  and  brimming  rivers,  vineyards  and  fruit- 
gardens.  Certainly  a  large  portion  of  the  em- 
pire is  of  this  character ;  yet  it  has  mountain 
regions  of  singular  and  romantic  character.  The 
village  of  St.  Nectaire,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome,  is  perched  in  an  am- 
phitheatre of  granite.  Its  old  church, 
which  dates  from  the  9th  or  10th 
century,  seems  suspended  over  a 
precipice.  In  the  environs  are  val- 
uable springs  of  mineral  water.  A 
small  river  which  flows  to  the  south 
of  the  houses  crosses  at  a  short  dis- 
tance a  volcanic  ridge  when  it  falls 
in  a  dashing  cascade.  Among  other 
curiosities  pointed  out  to  strangers 
by  guides,  is  the  old  castle  of  St. 
Nectaire,  to  which  some  historical 
souvenirs  are  attached.  In  the  16th 
century,  the  widow  of  Guy-Excu- 
pery,  one  of  its  possessors,  was  a  sort 
of  heroine,  made  war  after  the  fash- 
ion of  her  ancestors,  and  scoured  the 
country  on  horseback  at  the  head  of 
her  gentlemen  and  men-at-arms. 
Among  other  deeds  which  signalized 
her  intrepidity,  was  an  attack  which 
she  led  against  the  troops  of  the 
Lord  of  Londi,  who  was  besieging 
the  castle  of  Miremont.  She  fought 
valiantly  on  this  occasion,  and  mor- 
tally wounded  the  bailiff  of  Au- 
vergne  by  a  pistol  shot.  Fortunately, 
this  race  of  Amazonian  chateUaims 
has  died  out. 


VILLAGE   OF   ST.  NECTAIRE,  DEPARTMENT  OF   PUY-DE-DOME,  FRANCE. 


PURSE  PRIDE. 
It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  na- 
tional character  of  the  English  is 
pride,  and  the  meanest  of  all  pride — 
purse  pride.  Even  a  poor  lord  is 
despised,  and  to  increase  his  fortune, 
will  even  marry  into  a  rich  citizen's 
family.  An  overweening  affec- 
tion for  money,  an  idolatrous  worship 
of  gain,  have  absolutely  confounded 
the  general  intellect,  and  warped  the 
judgment  of  many  to  that  excess, 
that  in  estimating  men  or  things,  they 
refer  always  to  "  What  is  he  worth  V 
or  "  What  will  he  fetch  V  Were  we 
to  point  out  a  person  as  he  passes, 
and  say,  "  There  goes  a  good  man, 
one  who  has  not  a  vice,"  he  would 
scarcely  be  noticed;  but  exclaim, 
"  That  man  is  worth  $500,000,"  and 
he  will  be  stared  at  till  out  of  sight. 
This  sordid  habit  of  thinking  was 
finely  hit  off  by  a  keen  fellow  of  a 
neighboring  nation,  who  had  carried 
on  business  in  London  and  failed. 
Sitting  in  a  coffee  house  one  day, 
where  a'  few  wealthy  citizens  were 
discussing  some  money  concerns, 
and  observing  him  very  attentive, 
one  person  turned  aside  to  him,  and 
said,  "  What's  your  opinion,  sir,  ot 
the  matter?"  "S'blood,  sir,"  re- 
turned he,  peevishly,  "  what  opinion 
can  a  man  have  in  this  country  wno 
has  not  a  guinea  in  his  pocket?" 
This  makes  good  what  Mr.  Burke 
says,  "  that  a  merchant  has  no  faith 
but  in  his  banker ;  his  ledger  is  his 
Bible  ;  the  exchange  is  his  church  ; 
the  desk  is  his  altar ;  and  his  money 
his  god." — London  Glolie. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  South  Stebet." — The  number  of  eruptions  of  Monnt 
Hecla  are  stated  to  be  only  twenty-three  within  the 
period  of  eight  hundred  years  up  to  the  date  of  1766. 
At  that  time  a  most  violent  one  took  place,  which  cov- 
ered the  Burface  of  the  surrounding  earth,  for  a  cir- 
cuit of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  a  layer  of 
sand  four  inches  deep. 

"  F.  Sharp." — The  largest  gathering  of  youthful  choiris- 
ters  that  ever  took  place,  was  at  Birmingham,  England, 
in  1858,  when  forty-seven  thousand  Sanday  (school 
children  sang  a  hymn  in  presence  of  Queen  Victoria. 

C.  C— To  make  caoutchouc  varnish:  Take  sixteen  ounces 
of  caoutchouc,  or  elastic  resin,  sixteen  ounces  of  boiled 
linseed  oil,  and  sixteen  ounces  of  essence  of  turpen- 
tine. Cat  the  caoutchouc  into  thin  slips,  and  put 
them  in  a  mattress  placed  in  a  very  hot  sand-bath. 
When  the  matter  is  liquified,  add  the  linseed  oil  in  a 
state  of  ebullitioo,  and  then  the  essence  warm.  When 
the  varnish  has  lost  a  great  part  of  ita  heat,  strain 
it  through  a  piece  of  linen,  and  preserve  it  in  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle. 

Student,  Norwich,  Ct. — Lord  Brougham  has  no  surviv- 
ing children.  His  only  daughter  died  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  after  suffering  for  the  period  of  thirteen  years 
from  a  complaint  of  the  heart. 

E.  C. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  England  is  prohib- 
ited by  law. 

Aet-Stddent. — The  historical  painter  should  know  every- 
thing, if  that  were  possible  to  man.  He  should  not 
only  study  nature,  but  he  should  be  conversant  with 
manners,  modes,  arts,  and  sciences,  as  they  have  grad- 
uated through  successive  ages.  He  must  oot  only  be 
able  to  paint  a  passion,  but  he  must  surround  its  sub- 
ject with  all  the  auxiliaries  whfch  belonged  to  his  age, 
his  circumstances,  and  his  country. 

•'  Unus." — The  incombustible  nature  of  asbestos  lias 
loDg  been  known.  It  is  a  mineral,  procured  from 
Asiatic  Turkey  and  Greece,  where,  in  many  parts,  cloth 
is  made  of  it. 

G.  S.— Mora  is  an  Italian  game.  One  of  the  players  lifts 
his  hand  with  so  many  fingers  open  and  so  many 
closed,  and  his  fellow  player  Is  required  to  make  a  cor- 
responding counterpart  movement,  instantaneously 
assuming  the  same  with  his  own  hands,  and  continuing 
to  change  as  often  as  his  partner  or  antagonist  may  eet 
the  example. 


ROWDYISM. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  ruffian  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  than  the  American  rowdy.  It 
is  the  fortune  of  this  country,  the  result  of  its 
largest  liberty  of  self-development,  to  present  the 
extremest  types  of  character ;  at  once  examples 
of  the  purest  morals  and  of  the  foulest  deprava- 
tion. No  character  in  national  history  loftier 
than  Washington,  none  lower  than  Benedict 
Arnold.  As  in  the  world  at  large,  so  in  our 
princely  portion  of  it,  the  good  predominates  ; 
the  tendency  of  society  is  higher  and  higher. 
But  in  the  broad,  bright  picture  there  are  dark 
shadows — shadows  so  intensely  dark  that  they 
fill  tho  eye,  and  will  not  and  must  not  be  winked 
out  of  sight.  The  blackest  shadow  in  our  social 
picture  i3  the  increase  of  rowdyism  in  our  great 
cities. 

There  is  a  mild  type  of  the  rowdy,  who  injures 
himself  more  than  society,  who  hurries  himself 
towards  the  grave  by  intemperance,  who  is  quar- 
relsome in  his  cups,  but  who  uses  in  his  gusty 
warfare  only  the  weapons  that  nature  gave  him. 
Bat  it  is  the  virulent  type  that  claims  our  atten- 
tion ;  the  full-fledged,  sanguinary  ruffian,  who 
dreams  of  blood  and  outrage,  and  wakes  to  re- 
alize his  dreams  ;  who  alternates  between  sensual 
enjoyment  and  murderous  warfare,  who  has  less 
sense  of  religion  than  a  Pagan,  more  ferocity 
than  a  Camanche,  more  rapacity  than  an  Arab, 
and  less  courtesy  than  a  Fejee  islander.  He  it 
is  who  walks  by  day  and  night  in  the  midst  of 
peaceful  communities  with  weapons  of  death 
concealed  in  his  bosom,  to  whose  hand  the  bowie- 
knife  and  revolver  come  as  familiar  as  the  fore- 
plane  and  mallet  to  the  hand  of  the  honest  me- 
chanic. Hordes  of  these  miscreants  infest  our 
largest  cities ;  every  now  and  then  they  surge  up 
to  the  surface  in  New  York,  manifest  their 
strength  in  Philadelphia,  darken  the  streets  of 
New  Orleans,  or  sweep  in  triumph  through  those 
of  Baltimore.  Their  outrages  in  some  cities 
have  led  to  the  dangerous  thought  of  forming 
vigilance  committees,  after  the  example  of  San 
Francisco  in  her  darkest  days  of  trial.  But  this 
is  a  revolutionary  expedient,  the  last  resort  when 
every  other  means  has  failed. 

Rowdyism,  where  it  has  been*most  fully  tri- 
umphant, owes  its  strength  to  a  generous  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  law-and-order-loving  ma- 
jority. The  opportunities  of  crushing  it  have 
heen  neglected  from  a  mistaken  sense  of  kind- 
ness and  hopefulness.  Mobs  have  been  too  often 
handled  with  a  forbearance  which  no  mob  is 
ever  entitled  to.  A  mob  is  a  raging  monster,  ut- 
terly insensible  to  reason,  and  only  submissive 
to  bayonet  and  bullet.  "When  the  occasion  arises 


of  a  mob  demonstration  against  law  and  order, 
then  is  the  time  for  a  citizen  soldiery  to  show  its 
worth.  One  relentless  volley  of  ball  cartridges 
poured  into  the  ranks  of  the  rioters  is  worth 
more  than  all  the  pleadings  and  exhortations  and 
arguments  that  ever  fell  from  the  most  eloquent 
lips  of  all  the  world. 

When  the  curse  of  rowdyism  is  fairly  fixed  on 
any  city,  the  only  means  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  is  totally  to  ignore  politics  in  the  choice  of 
all  the  officials.  Select  for  the  municipal  offices 
the  ablest  and  most  honest  men,  and  support 
them  through  thick  and  thin.  Let  the  local  in- 
terests of  a  community,  its  peace,  prosperity  and 
fair  fame  be  paramount  to  all  other  consider- 
ations, and  let  all  good  citizens  understand  that 
it  is  their  highest  duty  to  place  authority  in  the 
hands  of  their  best  men,  and  to  sustain  them 
bravely  and  fearlessly  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties.  Much  self-denial,  much  philosophy,  is 
requisite  to  act  in  this  manner;  but  when  a 
wretched  minority  of  bloodthirsty  villains  ob- 
tains the  control  of  a  great  city,  the  imperative 
necessity  of  such  action  becomes  obvious  to  the 
meanest  capacity.  The  disgraceful  fact  of  this 
impunity  of  rowdyism  in  the  heart  of  some  of 
our  noblest  communities  must  cease  to  exist. 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  CHINA. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  earth,  and  everything  known  respecting  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  In  its  physical  as- 
pect it  presents  to  our  contemplation  a  vast  area 
of  seven  millions  of  square  miles,  being  some- 
what less  than  a  tenth  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  governed  by  one  man,  of  foreign  race,  and 
containing  a  dense  population,  with  a  peculiar 
civilization,  yet  carefully  secluded  from  all  other 
nations,  and  by  their  peculiar  language  and  lit- 
erature, their  physical  characteristics,  and  nation- 
al customs,  distinguished  from  every  other  race. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  people  thus  circum- 
stanced should  be  an  object  of  intense  curiosity, 
or  that  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  them  and 
their  country  should  have  led  to  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  antiquity  and  attainments. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo  penetra- 
ted to  Calkay  from  Turkestan,  but  in  the  fif- 
teenth, China  still  remained  unknown  to  Euro- 
peans, the  accounts  of  the  early  travellers  being 
regarded  with  suspicion.  It  was  from  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  who  succeeded  Vasco  de 
Gama,  and  who  reached  that  country  across  the 
Indian  seas,  that  Europe  first  received  any  cer- 
tain information  of  tho  situation,  extent,  and  re- 
sources of  China.  Since  then  onr  knowledge 
has  been  largely  increased,  but  its  proportions 
are  scanty,  owing  to  the  Chinese  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  foreigners.  The  Portuguese  managed 
early  to  get  settled  in  the  island  of  Macao  ;  but 
it  was  long  afterwards  before  England  obtained 
permission  to  build  a  factory  at  Canton.  English 
diplomacy  in  that  distant  region  seems  to  have 
been  a  miserabte  failure.  The  first  attempt  to 
open  an  amicable  intercourse  was  made  by  Lord 
Macartney,  and  failed,  although  a  gracious  au- 
dience was  vouchsafed. 

Lord  Amherst  was  the  next  ambassador,  and 
returned  as  he  went ;  and  really  all  our  informa- 
tion of  the  state  of  China  in  the  interior  has  been 
obtained  from  the  works  of  Christian  mission- 
aries. It  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country, 
although  its  commerce  is  considerable ;  but  at 
present  the  character  of  the  people  invites  more 
attention.  Malte  Brun  describes  it  as  a  nation 
of  subjugated  and  well  disciplined  barbarians. 
A  most  absolute  despotism  has  either  acquired, 
or  preserved  for  China,  the  forms  of  patriarchal 
government ;  but  since  the  country  fell  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mantchoos,  the  whip  of  the  Tartar 
has  been  conjoined  with  the  paternal  rod  by  which 
China  was  previously  governed.  The  emperor 
is  styled  the  Sacred  Sun  of  Heaven,  sole  ruler 
of  the  earth,  the  father  of  his  people.  Offerings 
are  made  to  his  image  and  his  throne ;  his  per- 
son is  adored;  his  people  prostrate  themselves  in 
his  presence ;  the  noblemen  of  his  court,  when 
addressed  by  him,  and  receiving  his  orders,  must 
bend  the  knee.  When  this  demi-god  goes  abroad 
all  the  Chinese  take  care  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses.  Whoever  is  found  in  his  way  is 
exposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  turns  his 
back  or  lies  flat  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  All 
the  shops  by  which  the  emperor  is  to  pass  must 
be  shut ;  and  this  prince  never  goes  out  without 
being  preceded  by  two  thousand  lictors,  carrying 
chains,  axes,  and  various  other  instruments, 
characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism.  The  power 
of  the  mandarin  is  fully  as  absolute  as  that  of 
the  sovereign,  from  whom  ho  derives  his  author- 


ity. An  officer  of  this  description,  on  entering 
a  city,  can  order  any  person  whom  he  chooses  to 
be  arrested,  and  to  die  under  his  hand,  and  no 
one  can  venture  to  undertake  his  defence.  He 
is  preceded  by  a  hundred  executioners,  who, 
with  a  sort  of  yell,  announce  his  approach.  The 
mandarin  himself,  however,  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  emperor.  For  the  slightest  provocation  the 
emperor  will  order  the  bastinado.  In  short,  all 
the  notions  of  a  Chinese  from  his  infancy  are 
directed  to  a  single  point — obedience.  The  sa- 
cred nature  of  social  rank  is  perpetually  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  by  innumerable  ceremonies. 
At  every  step  he  makes  a  bow ;  every  phrase 
that  he  utters  must  be  a  compliment ;  not  a  word 
can  he  address  to  a  superior  without  calling  to 
mind  his  own  utter  insignificance.  *  In  a  word, 
the  Chinese  are  the  most  cringing,  abject  and 
servile  people  in  the  world  ;  and  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  their  religion  is  a  gross  materialism, 
can  it  be  wondered  that  they  are  base,  brutal  and 
barbarous,  prone  to  lying  and  deception,  indiffer- 
ent to  human  life,  and  utterly  ferocious  in  their 
hatred  of  strangers  ? 

MUNICIPAL  CIVILITIES. 

We  have  often  pitied  a  "  distinguished  furri- 
ner  "  when  getting  "  put  through  "  the  routine 
of  civilities  which  our  hospitable  American  mag- 
istrates are  fond  of  extending  to  their  guests, 
and  we  find  that  the  New  York  Times  also  sym- 
pathizes with  the  sufferers.  That  journal  says : 
"  Our  city  government  seems  to  be  constantly  on 
the  look-out  for  celebrities,  small  or  great,  for  tho 
purpose  of  '  extending  to  them  the  hospitalities 
of  the  city.'  What  is  the  precise  nature  of  the 
infliction  called  'the  hospitalities  of  the  city,' 
we  do  not  oxactly  know,  but  judging  from  the 
treatment  experienced  by  the  Turk,  and  other 
strangers  whom  we  have  seen  writhing  in  the 
hands  of  the  corporation,  we  presume  it  to  be  a 
series  of  embraces  by  the  leading  rowdies, 
roughs  and  '  fancy  men '  of  the  metropolis,  a 
hurried  visit  to  the  jails,  alms-houses,  hospitals, 
lunatic  asylums,  dog-pounds  and  cesspools,  and 
every  other  disgusting  or  disagreeable  spot  be- 
longing to  the  municipality,  in  company  with  a 
tribe  of  spitting,  drinking,  blaspheming  aldermen 
and  common  councilmen.  A  dirtier  and  more 
repulsive  ordeal  for  any  stranger,  whether  illus- 
trious or  obscure,  to  go  through,  it  would  bo  hard 
to  conceive  of.  Some  of  the  eminent  men  who 
have  gone  through  it — particularly  the  unhappy 
Turk,  whom  we  fed  on  hog — will  remember  our 
welcome  as  long  as  they  live." 

Our  original  Novelettes. — By  referring 
to  our  published  list  of  books  in  another  column, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  offer  a  large  variety  of 
entertaining  stories  from  able  pens.  Every  one 
of  these  romances  was  written  expressly  for  us, 
and  is  gotten  up  in  the  neatest  and  most  agree- 
able form.  We  send  any  six  of  them  that  may 
be  selected  to  one  address,  for  one  dollar.  En- 
close the  money  to  this  office,  enumerating  those 
that  are  desired,  and  the  books  will  be  sent  by 
return  of  mail,  the  postage  we  pay  in  full. 

Pacific  Railroad — One  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight miles  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  in  Missouri 
have  been  completed,  at  an  aggregate  outlay  of 
nearly  SI  2,000,000.  There  are  yet  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  miles  to  build  in  order  to  complete 
the  road  to  Kansas  City.  This  is  to  cost 
$7,000,000  more. 

«  -*■*-  * 

An  Operatic  Row. — Potatoes  were  thrown 
at  Grisi  and  Mario  in  the  Madrid  opera-house. 
Grisi  left  the  stage  bathed  in  tears,  and  fainted 
in  the  green-room.  Mario  attempted  to  brave 
the  murphies,  but  soon  retired. 

Schools  in  the  United  States. — There 
are  four  million  scholars  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of 
this  country.  There  is  one  scholar  for  every  five 
free  persons. 

«  — .—  t 

A  Jewish  Consistory. — The  Jews  of  New 
York  are  advocating  the  formation  of  a  consis- 
tory of  delegates  from  each  congregation  in  the 
United  States. 

<  — ■»  i 

Mr.  Ward. — Our  minister  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  is  studying  the  language,  and  expects 
soon  to  be  able  to  talk  I  roken  China. 

■  —  4     »■»     > 

Turkey. — The  late  conspiracy  at  Constanti- 
nople has  rather  shaken  the  sultan.  He  came 
near  being  a  used-up  Ottoman. 


ITALY. 

It  will  be  a  very  long  time,  we  fear,  before  the 
brave  spirits  of  the  "  sunny  land  of  arts  "  can 
sing. 

"  The  wars  are  all  over, 

Our  swords  are  all  idle, 

Our  steeds  bite  the  bridle." 

Garibaldi,  Fanti  and  Farini  have  work  before 
them,  and  they  know  it  too.  The  treaty  of  Zu- 
rich is  far  from  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  it  is  but 
an  extension  and  ratification  of  the  truce  of 
Villafranca.  Something  is  gained  for  Italy,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  sure  ;  but  the  people  of  Modena, 
Tuscany,  Parma  and  the  Romagnese  have  just 
reason  for  bitter  disappointment.  If  it  is  true 
that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  restore  the  hated 
rulers  of  the  first-named  duchies,  most  as- 
suredly will  the  attempt  result  in  terrible  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  disaster.  Nor  will  the  Ro- 
magnese be  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the  substi- 
tution of  the  suzerainty  for  the  sovereignty.  They 
may  find  it "  a  distinction  without  a  difference." 
The  Napoleonists  count  on  the  submission  of 
tho  smaller  States,  as  a  consequence  of  weakness 
and  division  of  opinion,  but  we  think  they  are 
reckoning  without  their  host.  They  say  "  Fanti 
and  Garibaldi  are  organizing  the  Italian  league  ; 
but  their  patriotic  efforts  are  not  constantly  sec- 
onded by  the  people.  They  lack  money,  the 
sinews  of  war.  The  attempts  at  a  loan  made  in 
England  by  the  Tuscan  government,  have  failed. 
The  English  deal  more  readily  in  encouraging 
words  than  in  money.  Bad  passions  begin  to 
ferment  in  minds  disturbed,  discouraged  and 
operated  on  by  opposing  parties.  In  the  lega- 
tions, the  authorities  are  obliged  to  watch  tho 
movements  of  the  Mazzinians,  and  to  take  great 
precautions  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  spirit 
from  penetrating  the  army,  etc."  But  we  know, 
by  our  own  historical  experience,  what  a  bravo 
people  can  accomplish  in  the  sacred  cause  of  in- 
dependence, however  distressed  and  harassed 
and  impoverished,  and  the  people  of  Italy  cer- 
tainly have  demonstrated  a  spirit  worthy  of  our 
own  heroic  days.  Their  late  struggle  has  been 
disgraced  by  but  a  single  atrocity,  the  murder  of 
Colonel  Anviti,  of  Parma,  and  that,  while  repu- 
diated by  the  leaders,  was  oven  not  without  pal- 
liation. Thus,  while  we  anticipate  more  and 
bloody  fighting  in  Italy,  we  believe  in  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Italians.  Let  but  their  leaders 
be  true — and  they  have  Bhown  themselves  worthy 
of  trust — and  the  good  cause  will  triumph,  in 
spite  of  conferences  and  congresses  and  diplo- 
matic subtleties. 

«  — ■»■  i 

CURIOUS  RUSSIAN  CUSTOMS. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  among  the  Russians, 
the  father  and  mother  of  an  infant  not  only  can- 
not stand  as  sponsors  to  it,  but  they  are  not  al- 
lowed to  be  present  at  its  baptism.  The  god- 
father and  godmother,  by  answering  for  the 
child,  become  related  to  it,  and  to  each  other ; 
and  a  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  stood  as 
sponsors  to  the  same  child,  are  not  allowed  to 
marry  each  other.  In  christening,  the  priest 
takes  the  child,  which  is  quite  naked,  and  hold- 
ing it  by  the  head,  so  that  his  thumb  and  finger 
stop  the  orifices  of  the  ear,  he  dips  it  thrice 
into  the- water;  he  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of 
the  hair,  which  he  twists  up  with  a  little  wax 
from  the  tapers,  and  throws  into  the  font;  then, 
anointing  the  baby's  breast,  hands  and  feet  with 
the  holy  oil,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross 
with  the  same  on  the  forehead,  he  concludes  by 
a  prayer  and  benediction. 

Religious  Insanity. — A  widow  woman  in 
Roslin,  Canada,  aged  62,  recently  starved  herself 
to  death,  under  the  superstitious  belief  that  God 
had  ordered  her  so  to  do,  to  save  her  soul.  She 
lived  thirty  days  without  food. 

-■■  *    -»«  —    V 

The  Great  Eastern. —  Amidst  conflicting 
assertions,  we  wish  somebody  would  tell  us 
whether  or  not  this  great  steamer  is  a  great 
failure. 

A  serious  Question. — What  is  it  probable 
that  sausages  are  made  of,  when  a  cat,  at  the 
smell  of  them,  spits  and  gets  her  back  np  ? 

Pride's  last  Dish. — Pies  and  puddings  gen- 
erally come  the  last.  The  last  thing  that  pride 
eats  is  humble  pie. 

1    -mm*    t 

Tobacco. — The  use  of  chewing-tobacco  by 
boys  is  becoming  disgustingly  prevalent. 

Lady  Franxlin. — This  noble  woman  ex- 
pended $150,000  in  tho  search  for  her  husband. 
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FOKKIUN  INVESTMENTS  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

The  books  of  the  United  Status  Sub-Treasury 
in  New  York,  according  to  a  recent  writer,  uro  a 
curious  study.  Many  of  tho  names  they  nmtuiu 
nre  household  words.  Some  of  tho  names  are 
Europeans  ;  others  of  Wont  Indians,  and  ovon 
Asiatics.  Barely  a  third  of  the  public  debt  is 
hold  in  this  country.  The  bulk  of  it,  wo  imug- 
ino,  is  hold  in  continental  Europe  Ono  is  not 
surprisod  to  find  tho  namo  of  John  J.  Astor, 
William  B.  Astor,  Jacob  Little,  George  Pcabody, 
and  such  men,  in  the  list  of  tho  creditors  of  tho 
United  Statos,  but  they  aud  their  countrymen 
are  in  a  minority. 

The  hoaviest  foreign  creditor  wo  noticed  is 
Lord  Ovorstone  (tho  famous  John  Lloyd),  who 
has  sent  to  this  country  no  less  than  $350,000. 
A  Spanish  lndy,  Marcod  do  Lascca,  is  our  credi- 
tor to  the  tuno  of  £200,000,  and  a  noblo  friond 
ot  hers,  the  Count  Casa  Montlovoy  Castillo, 
draws  six  per  cent,  on  $100,000.  Several  per- 
sons connoctod  with  tho  royal  families  of  Europe 
are  creditors  of  ours.  Tho  brother  of  tho  King 
of  Naples  took  £50,000  somo  years  ago,  and  in- 
structed his  agent  to  invest  the  dividends  as  they 
accrued  in  tho  same  security.  Ho  now  owns 
over  £75,000.  His  niece,  the  daughter  of  Bom- 
ba,  is  registered  as  a  creditor  for  over  $50,000. 
These  wise  people  have  been  looking  out  for  a 
rainy  day.  Another  noble  personage,  the  late 
DucheBS  of  Orleans,  has  enough  in  United  States 
sixes  to  save  the  Count  of  Paris  from  being  com- 
pelled to  follow  his  grandfather's  example  and 
keep  school.  Several  of  the  Saxe  Cobnrg  Gothas 
have  also  invested  in  this  country. 

The  Count  Rossi  saw  enough  of  this  country 
while  he  was  here,  to  invest  a  few  thousands  in 
the  famous  name  of  Sontag ;  and  little  Paul  Ju- 
lien  has  a  trifle — enough  to  keep  him  when  his 
violin  fails.  One  can  readily  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  name  of  the  Rothschilds,  both  of 
London  and  Paris ;  but  it  is  curious  that  the  fa- 
mous publisher  Panckonke,  of  Paris,  is  a  creditor 
of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  dramatic  au- 
thor Scribe  has  also  invested  enough  to  give  him 
nearly  10,000  francs  a  year.  A  careful  study  of 
democracy  in  America,  appears  to  have  per- 
suaded Monsieur  Tocqueville  to  lodge  some  of 
his  savings  in  the  hands  of  our  government ;  and 
Lord  Macaulay,  who  began  with  a  bagatelle  of 
$5000,  has  since  increased  his  venture  to  nearly 
$20,000.  Lord  Elgin  saw  enough  of  ns  to  leave 
$17,000  of  his  savings  in  our  six  per  cents ;  and 
the  famous  Russian,  Alexandre  Herzen,  has  a 
bagatelle  of  $80,000  in  the  same  security.  There 
is  another  creditor  whose  name  is  a  curiosity.  It 
runs  thus  : — Baron  Louis  Numa  Epaminondas 
Justinian  Aristides  Decius  Salas  Haldenstein 
Lichensten  Gortenstein.  Fancy  a  man  with  such 
a  name  drawing  twenty-six  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
from  the  United  Statos. 

<  — ■— > 

Consumption. —  "Their  name  is  Legion," 
may  be  applied  to  those  persons  who  die  annu- 
ally of  consumption  in  this  country.  Science 
has  of  late  years  sensibly  diminished  the  num- 
ber, and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Dr.  Wis- 
tar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  exerted  a  potent 
influence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  producing  this  result.  In  procuring  this 
well-known  specific,  buy  none  unless  it  has  the 
written  signature  of  "  I.  Butts  "  on  tho  wrapper, 
and  then  you  are  sure  of  procuring  the  genuine 
article.  It  may  be  found  at  all  respectable  drug- 
gists throughout  the  United  States. 

«  — »«»  »  .  ■-  ■■-  -    —    . 

Woman's  "Wit, — "I  do  not  think,  madam, 
that  any  man  of  the  least  sense  would  approve 
your  conduct,"  said  an  indignant  husband. 
■*  Sir,"  retorted  his  better-half,  "  how  can  you 
j  udge  what  any  man  of  the  least  sense  would  do?" 

Naval. — The  aggregate  area  of  all  the  dock- 
yards in  England  is  only  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  acres,  while  those  of  Prance  extend  over 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-five  acres. 

«  »«^  > 

A  bold  Pace. — When  a  man  is  hideously 
ugly»  the  only  safety  is  in  glorying  in  it.  Let 
him  boldly  claim  it  as  a  distinction. 

«  —  *  —  »  . . — 

Description.  —  A  lady,  describing  an  ill- 
natured  man,  says,  "  he  never  smiles  but  he  feels 
ashamed  of  it." 

Increase. — The  Philadelphia  census  shows  a 
population  of  680,000,  an  increase  of  271,238 
since  1850. 

To  Travellers.— The  best  adhesive  label 
you  can  put  on  luggage  is  to  stick  to  it  yourself. 


FIRST  INTERMENT  AT  MOUNT  AUJiURN. 

Tho  Mount  Auburn  Memorial  states  tho  fol- 
lowing fcctfl  in  regard  to  u  point  upon  which  an 
erroneous  impression  prevails  in  thu community. 
The  monument  erected  to  Hannah  Adams  has 
the  words,  "First  tenant  of  Mount  Auburn" 
inscribed  thorcon.  Tho  Memorial  says  :  "  This 
is  not  tho  exact  truth.  Tho  records  of  tho  cor- 
poration bIiow  that  tUojirst  burial  in  Mount  Au- 
burn was  of  a  child  of  James  Boyd,  July  0, 
1832,  in  lot  No.  182,  on  Mountain  Avcnuo.  Tho 
second  burial  was  that  of  Mrs.  Hastings,  wifo  of 
Thomas  Hastings,  of  East  Cambridge,  July  12, 
1832,  in  lot  No.  301,  on  the  same  avenue.  Mrs. 
Hustings)  was,  theroforo,  although  she  died  many 
year*  previously,  tho  first  adult  buried  in  Mount 
Auburn,  as  tho  monument  on  tho  Hastings  lot 
declares.  There  was,  doubtless,  no  misstatement 
intended,  in  relation  to  Miss  Adams,  by  tho 
writer  of  the  inscription.  She  died  in  December, 
1831,  only  about  three  months  after  tho  cemetery 
was  consecrated.  It  was  impossible  to  place  her 
body  in  Mount  Auburn  at  that  soason  of  the 
year  ;  and  it  was  in  all  probability  placed  in  some 
temporary  place  of  deposit  in  Boston,  with  the 
intention  of  removing  it  as  soon  as  the  weather 
would  permit.  It  may  have  been  that  the  plac- 
ing a  body  in  a  receiving  tomb  in  Boston  was 
considered  the  same  as  a  burial  at  Mount  Auburn 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  monument  was  prepared  in  anticipation 
ot  the  removal  of  the  body  to  Mount  Auburn, 
but  that  some  delay  occurred,  and  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  be  at  the  expense  of  alter- 
ing the  inscription.  However  this  may  be,  Miss 
Adams  was  not  the  'first  tenant  of  Mount  Au- 
burn,' but  the  ninth,  her  remains  having  been 
placed  in  the  cemetery,  November  12,  1832." 

THE  SNAIL  MANIA  IN  PARIS. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Trav- 
eller says  :  "  Snails  are  crawling  down  more 
and  more  throats  here  annually.  Ten  years  ago 
nobody  but  apothecaries  and  herb  doctors'  shops, 
and  a  little  dirty,  dingy  restaurant  in  the  Rue 
Saint  Honore  kept  them,  and  now  they  have  a 
place  of  their  own  at  the  great  markets,  and  the 
restaurateur  that  does  not  keep  them  is  consid- 
ered decidedly  'slow.'  A  million  and  a  half 
snails  crawl  down  our  throats  every  season  ;  at 
Dijon  alone  they  bring  If.  50c.  per  hundred, 
and  6000f.  worth  are  sold,  which  every  French- 
man vows,  by  their  Cocker  and  other  reckoners, 
are  equal  in  aliment  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
ordinary  calves — don't  ask  me,  please,  for  the 
equation." 

Legal  Fraud. — The  English  papers  report 
that  another  solicitor  has  disgraced  the  profes- 
sion, not  merely  by  a  gigantic  failure,  but  by  a 
gigantic  fraud.  Mr.  Buller,  a  member  of  a  firm 
in  Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  largely  engaged  in  con- 
veyancing and  mortgage  loans,  has,  it  is  said, 
taken  flight,  leaving  debts  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,  much  of  it  money  entrusted  to  him  by 
clients,  many  ot  whom  are  consigned  to  absolute 
poverty.  One  case  was  stated  of  a  lady  whom 
he  had  induced  to  call  in  a  mortgage  of  $50,000, 
on  the  pretence  that  he  had  procured  another 
paying  one  per  cent,  more  of  interest.  He  re- 
ceived the  money  and  spent  the  whole  of  it. 

An  unfortunate  Gentleman. — At  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  a  gentleman  whose  house  has  been 
robbed  by  burglars  four  times  this  season,  com- 
plains that  each  time  tho  matter  is  duly  chron- 
icled by  the  police  and  placed  on  record,  with 
the  statement  that  property  left  behind  is  to 
the  value  of  several  thousand  dollars — a  fact 
duly  copied  by  the  reporters.  The  unfortunate 
gentleman  protests  against  this  ;  stating  that  the 
police,  though  of  little  use  as  a  protection,  are 
excellent  at  statistics.  He  expects  another  bur- 
glarious descent  before  many  days. 
■    ■■■■  «»■».» 

Grape-Cultube. — On  the  Ohio  River,  be- 
tween Rural  and  Maysville,  there  are  338  acres 
of  land  devoted  to  vineyards  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine.  The  product  of  those  vineyards 
amounts  to  154,550  gallons  of  wine. 

"What  an  Army  !— The  Scientific  American 
states  that  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  York 
about  200,000  smokers,  each  using  two  cigars 
daily. 

Stylish.— D.  H.  Craig,  agent  of  the  associ- 
ated press,  has  just  purchased  an  elegant  country 
seat  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y-,  for  $20,000. 


WHuaxiOt  (fKatijerings. 

Official  inspections  have  proved  that  the  wheat 
crop  of  1H.VJ  is  the  lurgcwt  in  Virginia  that  that 
State  has  ever  produced. 

It  is  said  that  tho  receipts  from  the  now  oyster 
bed  at  Norwalk  uro  beginning  to  fall  off".  Only 
somo  200  vessels  arc  still  engaged  in  tho  harvest. 

Tho  Journal  of  Commcrro  loams  that  ox- 
President  Martin  Van  Huron  is  engaged  on  apo- 
litical history  of  the  country  down  to  the  close 
of  his  administration. 

Mr.  II.  Poole,  who  was  sent  by  tho  English 
Foreign  Office  to  the  Dead  Sea,  to  search  for 
nitre,  which  was  roported  to  occur  there,  has  re- 
turned without  success. 

Mrs.  Winslow,  of  Brewster,  Mass.,  has  gath- 
ered this  fall,  from  about  three  acres  of  land,  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  barrels  of  cranberries,  for 
which  sho  received  S2333. 

A  traveller  in  Texas  writes  :  A  creek  near  San 
Marcos,  that  you  eroBS  three  times  in  going  that 
number  of  miles,  has  an  ominous  name.  It  is 
called  "Purgatory  Crook." 

Workmen  engaged  in  excavating  a  cellar  in 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago,  exhumed  five  cof- 
fins, supposod  to  contain  tho  remains  of  the  sol- 
diers of  General  Scott,  buried  in  1832,  during 
the  Black  Hawk  war. 

The  Albany  Northern  Railroad,  made  notori- 
ous by  the  late  Schagticoke  disaster,  has  been 
closed  from  public  travel  until  its  northern  di- 
vision can  be  thoroughly  repaired,  a  work  which 
is  now  going  on. 

Miss  Delia  Bacon,  who  startled  the  world  a 
few  years  since  with  the  theory  that  Shakspeare 
was  a  myth,  and  his  plays  the  work  of  other 
hands,  died  in  the  Insane  Asylum,  at  Hartford, 
a  few  days  since. 

Messrs.  Wlnans,  of  Baltimore,  satisfied  that 
their  experimental  cigar  steamer  is  a  success,  are 
preparing  the  necessary  moulds  for  a  much  larger 
one  of  the  same  kind,  with  all  the  improvements 
suggested  by  their  recent  trials. 

An  iron  safe  in  the  city  of  Hartford  was  lately 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  an  examination  of 
the  materials  used  for  filling,  showed  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  sawdust  and  shavings,  which  had  ig- 
nited by  the  heat  from  a  stove  in  the  vicinity. 
An  unsafe  safe,  that ! 

A  late  Utah  city  paper  mentions  the  arrival  of 
a  company  of  European  saints,  who  came  in  56 
wagons,  and  numbered  about  400  souls,  mostly 
from  Scandinavia.  There  were  six  deaths  and 
three  births  on  their  journey  of  three  months 
through  the  country. 

An  Iowa  paper  states  that  some  German  tan- 
ners are  paying  $15  a  ton  for  a  plant  very  com- 
mon in  this  country,  and  generally  known  as 
"  dog  fennel."  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  substi- 
tute for  oak  bark,  and  can  be  extensively  grown 
where  that  cannot  be  obtained. 

By  a  law  enacted  by  the  last  Legislature  of 
New  Hampshire,  a  jury  must  be  empanneled  es- 
pecial for  each  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  by  draw- 
ing out  from  the  whole  number  of  jurors  in  at- 
tendance ;  and  either  party  is  entitled  to  two 
peremptory  challenges,  besides  challenges  for 
cause. 

Four  horses,  five  span  of  mules,  eight  sets  of 
iiarness,  a  McCormiek  reaper,  a  new  wagon,  a 
large  lot  of  farming  implements,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  hay  and  grain,  were  totally  destroyed 
by  fire  near  Havana,  Illinois,  a  few  days  since. 
Loss  estimated  at  from  $15,000  to  $16,000.  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Builder  suggests  that 
the  agates  and  other  similar  stones,  found  upon 
the  sea  beach  and  in  gravel,  might,  by  the  aid  of 
steam,  be  cut  and  polished  at  an  expense  small 
enough  to  admit  of  their  being  used,  set  in  ce- 
ments after  the  manner  of  mosaics,  as  a  facing 
either  for  walls  or  entablature. 

The  clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  Probate  Court,  the 
other  day,  issued  a  marriage  license  for  the  union 
of  an  old.  man  of  sixty  with  a  buxom  damsel  of 
sixteen.  The  old  man,  a  rickety  old  chap,  said 
the  disparity  in  their  ages  was  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  what  he  called  the  "  unusual 
amount  of  affection"  that  existed  between 
them. 

The  cranberry  crop  in  Barnstable  county  has 
been  an  average  one.  In  the  town  of  Barnstable 
about  one  thousand  bushels  have  been  produced, 
which  are  worth  $4  a  bushel.  In  Brewster,  one 
farm  produced  265  barrels,  which  sold  for 
$13  12  1-2  per  barrel,  or  $3478  ;  another  person 
raised  214  barrels  on  three  acres,  another  53  bar- 
rels on  one  acre. 

A  letter  from  California,  noticing  General  Sut- 
ter and  the  old  pioneer's  financial  carelessness, 
said  he  had  once  given  a  note  for  $9000,  with  in- 
terest at  ten  per  cent,  a  month,  to  be  compounded 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  At  these  liberal  and 
reasonable  terms  the  note  was  not  long  in  reach- 
ing the  sum  of  $85,000,  for  which  amount  the 
creditor  took  judgment,  and  levied  upon  his 
estate. 

A  letter  from  Gonaives,  Hayti,  says  :  "  Out  in 
the  suburbs  of  the  town  I  saw  an  unique  and 
characteristic  costume.  It  was  worn  by  a  boy  of 
ten  years  of  age.  It  consisted  of  an  old  battered 
up  tin  can,  suspended  around  his  neck  by  a  piece 
of  native  rope,  which  was  made  out  of  a  cocoa 
tree  bark,  or  some  similar  material.  His  only 
other  garment  consisted  of  a  stick,  which  he  held 
in  his  hand,  and  with  which,  from  time  to  time, 
he  beat  his  novel  substitute  for  a  drum  and  ward- 
robe." 


Santa  of  ("Gout. 

Morality  should  bo  tho  polar  star  of  science. 

-~-lh  Bouffiert, 

Love  moderately !  long  love  doth  bo. — 

S/tflks]»ttrr. 

Times  of  ignoranco  are  favorable  to  im- 
postors as  darkness  is  to  assassins. — De  Boujflers. 

....  It  is  one  satisfaction,  failing  to  find  pre- 
ferment, to  feel  that  we  aro  at  least  free  from  all 
Indebtedness. — ■  W.  G.  Simmr, 

....  Nature  disposes  of  time  as  she  needs  it, 
and  may  employ  in  her  task  the  entire  life  of  tho 
universe. — De  fiouf/ltrs. 

It  is  the  form  in  which  a  thing  is  said  or 

done,  quite  as  much  as  tho  thing  itself,  that  gives 
offence,  or  imparts  pleasure. — Bovee. 

In  apportioning  tho   amounts  of  human 

knowledge,  we  should  seek  what  each  one  needs, 
and  try  to  give  all  a  share. — De  Boufflers. 

....  Some  men,  when  attacked,  resemble 
ducks,  that  have  the  art  of  diving  when  shot  at, 
and  of  coming  up  again  beyond  the  longest  range. 
Bovee. 

Many  who  find  tho  day  too  long  think 

life  too  short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  find  it 
long  enough  to  outlive  their  characters,  their 
constitutions,  and  their  estates. — Cotton. 

....  The  most  influential  man,  in  a  free  coun- 
try, at  least,  is  tho  man  who  has  ability,  as  well 
as  the  courage,  to  speak  what  he  thinks  when  oc- 
casion may  require  it. — Duncan. 

....  Half  the  logic  of  misgovernment  lies  in 
this  one  sophistical  dilemma:  If  the  people  are 
turbulent,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty ;  if  they  aro 
quiet,  they  are  unfit  for  liberty. — Macaulay. 

There  is  no  man  so  great  as  not  to  havo 

some  littleness  more  predominant  than  all  his 
greatness.  Our  virtues  are  the  dupes,  and  often 
only  the  playthings  of  our  follies. — Ellis. 

....  There  are  a  good  many  pious  people  who 
are  as  careful  of  their  religion  as  of  their  best 
service  of  china,  only  using  it  on  holy  occasions, 
for  fear  it  should  get  chipped  or  flawed  in  work- 
ing-day wear. — Jerrold. 

....  The  different  degrees  of  success  that  at- 
tend men  is  not  so  much  owing  to  original  differ- 
ences in  their  capacities,  as  to  the  measure  of 
discretion  and  good  fortune  that  mingle  with 
and  determine  the  direction  of  their  abilities. — 
Bovee. 

....  In  a  dispute  between  father  and  son,  I 
have  almost  always  sided  with  the  father.  The 
son's  extravagance  is  generally  the  cause  ;  and 
it  is  hard  that  the  father  should  suffer  for  the 
folly  of  two  youthB — his  son's  and  his  own. — 
Home  Tooke. 

—  ■■■-  1  ^»^  > 

Jofcer's  ISutrgrt. 

When  is  a  chair  like  a  lady's  dress  1  When  it 
is  sat-in. 

Which  is  the  heaviest  horse  on  the  road.  A 
led  horse. 

What  is  the  only  whig  a  barber  cannot  make  1 
An  ear-wig. 

Why  is  an  Englishman  like  nineteen  shillings? 
Because  he  is  under  a  sovereign. 

When  your  hair  gets  into  disorder,  what  hea- 
then deity  should  it  name  %     Comus. 

Those  sheets  devoted  to  "  spiritual  rappings  " 
are  now  termed  "  wrapping-papers." 

There  is  a  firm  in  New  York  under  the  mild 
and  soothing  title  of  *'  Snapp  and  Byte." 

Universal  sympathy — When  a  crew  of  whale- 
men cry  because  they  see  whale's  blubber. 

Why  are  shepherds  and  fishermen  like  beg 
gars  ?     Because  they  live  by  hook  and  by  crook. 

A  "  Down  East "  debating  society  is  discuss  - 
ing  the  difference  between  ltd  pigs  and  pigs  of 
lead. 

Why  did  the  lady  who  purchased  the  dumb- 
waiter return  it  next  day  1  Because  it  would  not 
answer. 

A  bookseller  once  informed  the  public  that  all 
the  scarce  books,  out  of  print,  might  be  had  by 
applying  at  his  store. 

Bakers,  generally  speaking,  are  a  set  of  loaf- 
ers, but  however  feneaa-y  they  may  be,  they  are 
always  well  bread. 

An  Irishman,  trying  to  put  out  a  gaslight  with 
his  fingers,  cried  out,  *'  Och,  murder,  the  divil  a 
wick's  in  it." 

"  Mr.  Smith,  the  hogs  are  getting  into  your 
corn-field."  "Never  mind,  Billy,  I'm  sleepy. 
Corn  wont  hurt  'em." 

An  Irishman  once  observed  that  mile-stones 
were  kind  enough  to  answer  your  questions 
without  giving  you  the  trouble  to  ask  them. 

Whenever  a  person  is  afflicted  with  a  cold,  he 
generally  assures  you  it  is  a  bad  one.  Did  any 
person  ever  hear  of  a  good  cold  1    Eh  ? 

Why  is  a  man  not  allowed  to  marry  the  second 
cousin  of  his  own  widow.  Because,  when  a  man 
has  a  widow,  his  marryiog  days  are  over. 

When  a  man  attempts  to  tie  his  cravat  around 
a  lamp-post,  you  may  presume  he  has  been  im- 
bibing something,  or  inhaling  chloroform. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  wit  observed : 
"Bonaparte  must  now  be  in  funds,  for  he  has 
received  a  check  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe," 

A  gentleman  bragging  of  having  killed  a  young 
panther  whose  tail  was  "  three  feet  long." 
Brown  observed  that  the  animal  died  seasonable, 
as  the  tail  was  long  enough  not  "to  be  contin- 
ued."   Brown  is  a  sly  joker. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou'B  Pictorial.] 
LINES. 

iy  reading  a  poem  entitled  *'  Catawba   Wine.' 

BY   KAflV    PERCIViL. 

Tho  song  I  sing 

Shall  be  of  a  spriDg, 
Where  shade-trees  afford  a  slight  awning, 

Where  the  music  of  birds, 

And  the  lowing  of  herds, 
Enliven  the  first  beams  of  morning. 

From  a  Hippocrene  foant. 

At  the  Helicon  mount, 
Most  sacred  and  dear  to  the  muses, 

Their  the  Nereidea  play, 

Through  each  long  Bummer  day, 
And  Apollo  his  favors  diffuses. 

I  sing  of  cold  water, 

That  Hygeian  daughter, 
Encompassed  by  valley  and  mountain; 

0,  sinless  and  pure, 

Through  time  will  endure, 
Cold  water  that  tlows  from  the  fountain. 


THE   SOLDIER'S   DAUGHTER. 

A  STOEY  OF  THE  FBENCH  PEASANTRY. 

BY    LIEUTENANT   MUKRAY. 

Ln  a  email  town  in  Norman  France,  lying  be- 
tween Havre  and  Rouen,  there  dwelt,  long  since, 
an  honest  vine-dresser,  named  Frederick  Leablne. 
Himself  and  wife  were  an  humble  couple,  but 
content  and  happiness  smiled  within  their  little 
cottage,  and  the  vine-dresser  counte  i  himself  a 
fortunate  man.  A  son  and  daughto.  >i  d  blessed 
the  onion  of  Leablue  with  his  peasant  wife,  cre- 
ating additional  pleasures,  with  mutual  cares  and 
joys,  around  the  domestic  hearth.  But  to  en- 
counter reverses  is  the  lot  of  all,  and  permanent 
happiness  is  not  to  he  enjoyed  upon  earth.  Thus 
thought  the  honest  vine-dresser,  when  a  sudden 
fever  deprived  his  beloved  companion  of  life,  and 
left  his  widowed  heart  bereft  of  every  tie  that  had 
bound  it  to  happiness.  The  children,  yet  too 
young  to  realize  the  extent  of  their  bereavement, 
now  looked  to  the  unhappy  father  for  constant 
care  and  protection. 

At  this  period,  when  Leablue  was  saddened  to 
the  deepest  intensity  of  grief,  and  when  he  felt  a 
reckless  disregard  of  life  and  all  its  ties,  save  for 
his  children's  eakc,  the  announcement  reached 
his  village  that  soldiers  were  wanted  for  the  grand 
army,  and  in  less  than  a  week  after  he  found 
himself  drafted  by  the  authorities,  and  under 
marching  orders  to  the  frontier.  To  resist  was 
useless,  and  a  fresh  wound  was  inflicted  upon  his 
heart  in  parting  from  his  little  children,  whom  he 
confided  to  one  that  he  hoped  and  believed 
would  prove  a  faithful  protector.  Pressing  them 
to  his  heart  he  bade  them  farewell,  and  marched 
off,  to  tho  gay  notes  of  martial  music,  to  form 
one  of  the  grand  army  that  was  to  cross  the  Alps 
under  Napoleon.  Time  courses  quickly,  most 
quickly  iu  childhood,  and  two  years  had  passed 
rapidly,  making  the  brother  and  sister,  the  first 
six  and  the  latter  five  years  of  age,  when  the 
gazettes  that  announced  the  result  of  the  battle 
of  Lodi,  contained  the  name  of  Frederic  Leablue 
among  the  killed ! 

Up  to  this  period  the  children  had  been  pro- 
tected with  ordinary  care  by  him  who  was  trusted 
with  their  keeping,  but  now  that  the  probability 
of  future  recompense  was  cut  off,  his  interest  in 
them  ceased,  and  the  little  ones  were  treated 
with  a  harshness  that  made  them  miserable. 

To  escape  the  ill-treatment  he  now  constantly 
received,  the  boy  one  day  wandered  from  home, 
either  to  perish  or  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  for  no 
search  could  ever  discover  him :  the  good-natured 
villagers  having  been  induced  to  seek  him,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  con- 
cerning him.  "With  the  example  of  her  brother 
before  her,  and  the  constant  ill-treatment  of  those 
with  whom  she  lived  goading  her  to  the  act,  the 
soldier's  little  daughter  stole  away  one  dark 
night,  and  walked  many  weary  miles  to  the 
small  town  of  Nemore,  begging  at  the  first  door 
she  approached,  for  shelter  and  protection.  It 
was  at  an  honest  farmer's  house  that  the  little 
orphan  had  applied,  nor  could  fortune  have  bet- 
ter directed  her  steps.  They  heard  her  touching 
story,  and  befriended  her  at  once.  They  had 
themselves  but  just  buried  a  little  daughter,  near 
her  own  age,  and  the  good  wife  pressed  the  or- 
phan child  to  her  bosom,  saying  that  she  was 
scut  by  Heaven  to  fill  the  place  made  desolate  by 
the  loss  of  the  dear  Amele,  while  their  remaining 
child,  Louval,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  overjoyed  at 
a  new  companion,  fondly  kissed  and  caressed  the 
little  wanderer. 


The  soldier's  child,  long  a  stranger  to  such 
kindness,  wept  tears  of  joy,  and  asked  in  her 
simplicity,  if  she  might  love  them  with  alt  her 
heart!  The  affectionate  spirit  evinced  by  the 
child  cemented  at  once  the  resolution  of  the 
farmer  and  his  wife,  and  she  was  soon  adopted, 
and  called  by  the  name  of  the  child  they  had  lost, 
Amele.  Noel  Lorain  was  the  good  farmer's 
name.  He  was  a  man  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, thongh  humble  in  influence  and  attain- 
ments; but  his  heart  beat  as  warmly  as  the 
proudest  noble  in  the  land,  and  the  poor  never 
turned  unrelieved  from  his  door.  Amele  and 
Louval  were  sent  to  school  together,  and  no 
brother  and  sister  were  ever  more  dear  to  each 
other  than  were  these  two  children.  In  the 
fields,  or  beside  the  peaceful  hearth,  they  were 
ever  companions,  read  their  juvenile  stories  to 
each  other,  divided  the  task  of  mastering  each 
other's  lessons,  and  became  daily  and  hourly  en- 
deared to  one  another.  Each  seemed  to  vie  with 
the  other  in  their  duty  and  service  to  the  kind 
farmer  and  his  wife ;  and  had  the  lovely  Amele 
really  been  their  child,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  loved  her  more  tenderly. 

At  the  May-day  festivals  Amele  was  generally 
queen  of  the  dance ;  and  her  young  form  ripened 
with  each  returning  spring  into  sweet  and  capti- 
vating womanhood.  Finding  in  each  other  a 
congenial  spirit,  Amele  and  Louval  grew  up  like 
two  gentle  flowers  on  the  same  stem :  while  the 
old  farmer  and  his  wife  looked  upon  them  with 
pride  and  affection.  With  pride  at  the  manly 
bearing,  noble  brow  and  intellectual  attainments 
of  Louval,  and  with  unutterable  fondness  at 
the  sweet  and  affectionate  child  of  their 
adoption. 

Eleven  years  had  thus  worn  away,  making 
Amele  sixteen,  when  one  day  a  stranger  stopped 
at  the  little  post-house  of  Nemore.  It  was  May- 
day, and  the  villagers  were  clothed  in  their  gala 
dresses,  while  Amele  presided  as  queen  of  the 
festival.  The  stranger  was  a  man  of  some 
twenty  years :  and  while  his  meal  was  preparing, 
strolled  out  to  see  the  ceremony  of  crowning  the 
qneen  of  the  day.  He  lingered  long,  gazing 
with  admiration  upon  the  beauty  and  native 
grace  of  the  peerless  floral  queen  ;  anil  when  his 
conveyance  was  announced,  declared  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  tarry  until  tho  following 
day,  in  order  to  obtain  required  rest,  but  secretly 
resolving  to  endeavor  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  beautiful  girl  whose  appearance  had  so 
much  interested  him.  Hospitality  ensured  any 
stranger  a  welcome  in  the  little  town  of  Nemore, 
and  the  traveller,  seemingly  by  accident,  knocked 
at  the  door  of  farmer  Lorain. 

That  night,  with  legends  of  adventure  and  pic- 
tures of  life  in  foreign  lands  he  amused  the  hum- 
ble circle  till  a  late  hour,  and  when  he  pressed 
the  hands  of  each  at  parting,  he  saw  that  he  had 
created  a  friendly  interest  in  the  breast  of  Amele, 
that  awakened  a  response  in  his  own  bosom  in 
the  shape  of  a  passion  that  was  as  novel  as  it  was 
intense.  He  dreamed  of  the  beautiful  girl  all 
night,  and  found  on  the  morrow  that  he  was  far 
from  desiring  to  continue  his  journey,  and  de- 
clared his  resolve  to  tarry  here,  for  a  few  days  at 
least,  and  enjoy  a  period  of  rest  that  continued 
travel  and  fatigue  rendered  peculiarly  grateful. 
His  days  were  multiplied  to  weeks,  and  after 
once  visiting  Havre  on  some  business,  he  again 
returned  to  Nemore.  In  the  meantime  his  at- 
tention to  Amele  was  too  evident  and  partial  to 
admit  of  question,  as  it  regarded  his  affection  for 
her,  and  Louval  saw  Ms  long-loved  companion 
daily  growing  more  intimate  with  her  new  friend, 
Herbert  Fontenel.  His  own  cherished  love  for 
her  had  never  been  told,  but  it  was  none  the  less 
sincere  and  devoted,  and  now  he  felt  the 
wretchedness  of  disappointed  love  at  his  heart. 

"  She  is  pleased  with  the  newness  and  novelty 
of  this  Herbert  Fontenel's  regard — she  has  known 
me  so  long,"  thought  he,  "  that  a  change  is 
agreeable.  But  can  he  love  as  I  have  done,  as 
I  now  do !  It  is  impossible !  He  has  seen  the 
world,  he  is  fluent  in  speech,  gay  and  humorous 
in  wit,  and  he  outshines  me,  it  is  true.  But 
knowing  Amele's  heart  as  I  do,  I  cannot  believe 
that  he  inspires  that  sincerity  of  affection  that 
would  alone  make  me  happy.  I  have  nevertold 
Amele  that  I  loved  her,  but,  ah !  could  she  not 
read  my  love  in  every  word,  every  look,  every 
act  of  mine,  for  these  many  years  ?  I  could  not 
speak  to  her  now,  upon  such  a  subject ;  now,  at 
a  time  when  I  see  her  so  intimate  with  him. 
Ah,  no !  I  must  look  on  in  silence  and  see  my 
own  misery  consummated."  Thus  reasoned 
Louval. 

Amclo  all  unwittingly  found  herself  day  by 


day  becoming  more  and  more  engaged  by  the 
pleasant  and  fascinating  society  of  Herbert, 
though  if  she  could  have  paused,  and  analyzed 
the  feelings  that  actuated  her,  she  would  have 
perceived  that  he  did  not  engender  in  her  bosom 
those  soft  and  glowing  pictures  of  ideal  loveliness 
that  the  conversation  and  intercourse  of  Louval 
was  wont  to  do,  but  the  lack  of  this  was  made 
up,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  by  the  novelty  of 
Herbert's  constant  attention.  Amele  was  in  re- 
ality unchanged  at  heart  towards  Louval,  but  a 
quick  succession  of  circumstances  had  seemed  to 
give  her  best  regard  to  Herbert,  with  the  power 
and  certainty  of  fatality  itself.  Had  her  adopted 
brother  spoken — had  he  declared  his  regard  for 
her,  even  now,  perhaps,  it  would  have  led  her  to 
look  into  her  own  heart,  and  to  steel  it  in  season 
against  any  other  passion;  but  Louval  was  too 
generous,  too  proud  in  spirit,  to  refer  to  the  sub- 
ject now. 

Thus  there  was  no  counter-current  for  Amele 
to  overcome,  and  she  seemed  to  glide  on  into  an 
affection  for  Herbert  without  any  circumstances 
occurring  to  create  even  a  transient  pause  that 
might  give  birth  to  reflection.  Perhaps  the  more 
practised  eye  and  judgment  of  Herbert  enabled 
him  to  read  the  feelings  of  Louval,  but  he 
reasoned  that  all  was  fair  in  love,  as  in  war,  and 
it  was  not  his  part  to  allude  in  any  way  to  a  sub- 
ject that  might  prejudice  his  own  position  and 
hopes  with  the  beautiful  girl  that  he  loved.  The 
old  couple  were  too  simple  and  honest  to  canvass 
the  matter  at  all,  and  were  singularly  blind  and 
silent  as  to  the  regard  of  Amele's  new  and  ardent 
young  friend.  Indeed,  he  had  shrewdly  man- 
aged to  gain  their  good  will  and  regard  at  tho 
outset  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  misery  of  Louval  now  seemed  complete. 
The  day  for  the  union  of  Amele  and  Herbert  had 
been  fixed,  and  yet  his  proud  and  loving  heart 
was  too  stubborn  to  speak  and  reveal  his  disap- 
pointment, even  to  her  he  loved.  He  had  re- 
solved to  see  Amele  married,  and  then,  bidding 
farewell  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  endeared 
to  his  heart  by  the  memory  of  Amele  and  their 
younger  days  together,  and  to  seek  in  some  dis- 
tant land  for  forgctfulness.  Well  he  knew  that 
his  home  would  no  longer  be  tolerable  to  him, 
bereft  of  tho  idol  that  had  for  so  many  years  ren- 
dered it  a  paradise  of  contentment. 

The  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  the 
bridal,  when  one  summer's  day  an  old  man,  care- 
worn and  weary,  paused  iu  the  village  for  re- 
freshment and  rest.  His  browned  visage  showed 
him  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  elements,  and 
hard  service  had  bent  his  manly  form.  Farmer 
Lorain,  ever  rejoiced  at  an  opportunity  to  relieve 
the  needy,  was  the  first  to  spy  him  out,  and  to 
proffer  the  hospitality  that  was  characteristic  of 
his  nature.  The  old  traveller  entered  his  doors 
and  told  his  story.  He  was  returning  to  his 
native  land,  after  long  absence  from  his  home, 
having  escaped  from  a  foreign  prison,  and  long 
sickness  in  a  distant  clime,  whither  the  chances 
of  war  had  carried  him.  He  sees  Herbert  and 
Amele  together,  and  exclaiming  with  the  greatest 
excitement,  asks  who  the  young  people  are. 

"  This  is  my  daughter  Amele,"  replied  farmer 
Lorain;  "the  gentleman  is  her  betrothed,  Her- 
bert Fontenel." 

"  Is  she  your  daughter  ?  Ah !  how  very  like, 
how  very  like — "  murmured  the  old  soldier,  gaz- 
ing at  her. 

"  I  mean  my  adopted  daughter,"  continued 
the  farmer;  "but,  indeed,  she  has  always 
seemed  like  our  own  child." 

"Adopted,  did  you  say?"  eagerly  inquired  the 
old  man. 

"  Yes,  Amele  was  an  orphan.  Her  father  died 
at  the  battle  of  Lodi." 

"  Tho  battle  of  Lodi  ?"  said  the  old  man,  ear- 
nestly, "and  what  was  her  name?" 

"Cecile  Leablue,"  replied  Amole,  gazing  in 
wonder  at  the  old  man. 

"O  God!  it  is  my  child!"  exclaimed  the 
soldier,  staggering  to  a  table  for  support.  "  Ce- 
cile, Cecile,  I  am  Frederic  Leblue,  thy  long, 
long-lost  father  1" 

"  Leablue  — Frederic  Leablue !"  exclaimed 
Herbert  Fontenel,  trembling  in  every  limb. 
"  Amele,  you  never  told  me  that  this  was  your 
name.  Frederic  Leablue — as  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven,  that  is  the  name  I  once  bore  1" 

°  I  knew  it,"  exclaimed  the  old  soldier,  folding 
both  to  his  breast,  "  when  first  I  saw  you  there 
together.  You  are  both  my  children.  God  be 
praised — God  be  praised !" 

"  God  be  praised,  indeed  1"  said  Herbert, 
wiping  the  cold  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
"that  this  timely  discovery    has  beon    made. 


Father,  for  our  father  you  must  be,  we  were  about 
to  be  married !" 

"  An  especial  providence  has  brought  this 
about,"  sobbed  Amele.  "Ah,  brother,  you  will 
love  me  none  the  less." 

"  I  love  you,  if  possible,  the  more,  dear  sister ; 
and  hard  must  be  the  heart  of  either  that  is  not 
resigned  to  snch  a  result,  bringing  back  all  the 
early  ties  of  our  childhood's  home,  and  restoring 
our  beloved  father." 

"But  how  bear  you  the  name  of  Herbert  Fon- 
tenel ?"  asked  the  fanner. 

"I  will  tell  yon.  When  hard  treatment,  and 
even  blows,  drove  me  to  leave  my  sister,  and  the 
brutes  that  abused  us  both,  I  wended  my  way  to 
Havre,  where,  fearing  to  give  my  true  name,  I 
shipped  by  that  which  I  remembered  to  have 
read  in  some  book,  and  was  registered  upon  the 
roll  as  Herbert  Fontenel.  Gradually  I  rose  to  a 
lieutenantcy,  and  am  now  the  possessor  of  a  com- 
mission in  the  royal  navy." 

Need  we  explain  in  detail  how  easily  every 
proof  was  adduced,  and  how  completely  all  were 
satisfied  ?  How  Frederic  Leablue  was  taken  a 
prisoner  at  Lodi,  and  not  killed,  and  of  his  long 
imprisonment  ?  We  think  not.  The  reader 
will  supply  all  these ;  but  we  must  complete  the 
story,  by  referring  once  more  to  Amele  and 
Louval. 

Amele  retired  to  bed  that  night  to  weep  over 
the  contending  emotions  of  her  heart.  Louval 
had  written  her  a  note  that  very  day,  against  tho 
resolve  he  had  made  to  the  contrary,  telling  her 
of  his  love,  and  reverting  to  tho  past  in  so  tender 
and  kind  a  manner,  and  picturing  all  the  joys 
and  tho  long  hope  of  his  life  so  vividly  before 
her,  that  for  the  first  time,  she  had  that  morning 
paused  and  looked  back  upon  the  past ;  and 
while  she  saw  that  she  must  go  on,  she  trembled 
in  secret  at  the  abyss  that  now  seemed  to  threaten 
her  future. 

"Ah !  why  did  he  never  tell  mo  this  before?" 
she  sighed,  to  herself,  "  then  I  should  not  have 
been  liable  to  have  regarded  another  with  the 
tender  interest  that  I  experience  for  Herbert." 

This  was  the  exact  position  of  affairs  when  the 
old,  care-worn  soldier  appeared  and  discovered 
his  children. 

Tho  next  morning  Amele  met  Louval.  She 
had  wept  all  night ;  her  eyes  were  bent  upon  the 
floor,  her  lovely  form  was  agitated  by  contending 
emotions,  and  her  bosom  heaved  with  quickened 
force,  as  the  eyes  of  her  adopted  brother  bent 
upon  her. 

"  Amele,"  he  murmured,  in  a  tone  bo  low  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  heard  by  any  one  else, 
"  will  you  not  take  my  hand,  and  assure  me  that 
we  are  still  friends  ?" 

"Louval,"  said  she,  struggling  for  power  to 
speak ;  her  heart  was  full — she  could  not  utter  a 
word,  but  raising  her  soft,  blue  eyes,  they  met  his 
own,  and  she  was  at  once  locked  in  his  arms. 

The  bridal  ceremony  that  had  been  fixed  for 
the  following  day,  was  not  postponed,  after  all : 
there  was  only  a  change  in  the  bridegrooms. 
And  happy  was  Herbert,  now  Frederic  Leablue, 
for  he  had  found  a  dear  sister,  in  search  of  whom 
he  was  engaged,  when  chance  threw  him  in  the 
way  of  Amele.  Joyful  and  happy  was  the  mar- 
riage that  was  consecrated  in  the  little  chapel  of 
Nemore. 

4    ^«»     »    ■  ■■■- 

IN  I.UCK,  FOR  ONCE. 

When  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second  was  in 
Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  about  the  city  incognito. 
One  morning  he  went  into  an  elegant  coffee 
house  and  asked  for  a  cup  of  chocolate.  He  was 
plainly  dressed,  and  the  waiters  insolently  re- 
fused it,  saying  it  was  too  early.  Without  mak- 
ing any  reply,  he  walked  out,  and  went  into  a 
little  coffeo-house,  nick-named  tho  "Piercing 
Eye."  Ho  asked  for  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  the 
landlord  politely  answered  that  it  should  be  ready 
in  a  moment.  While  he  waited  for  it,  as  the 
coffee  house  was  ompty,  he  walked  up  and  down, 
and  was  conversing  on  different  subjects,  when 
the  landlord's  daughter,  a  very  pretty  girl,  made 
her  appearance.  The  emperor  wished  her  a  good 
day,  according  to  the  French  mode ;  and  observed 
to  the  father,  that  it  was  high  time  a  flower  in 
full  bloom  should  marry  before  it  faded.  "Ah!" 
replied  the  honest  old  man,  "  if  I  had  but  a 
thousand  crowns,  I  could  marry  her  to  a  fine 
young  man  who  is  very  fond  of  her;  but  sir,  the 
chocolate  is  ready."  The  emperor  called  for  a 
pen,  ink  and  paper ;  the  girl  ran  to  fetch  them, 
and  he  gave  her  an  order  on  his  banker  for  five 
thousand  livreB. 

LOVE. 

Gome  near,  my  beautiful,  and  let  me  gaze 
My  soul  all  out  into  those  beaming  eyes, 
Until  I  lose  my  being  all  io  thee. 
For  is  not  love  a  losing  of  one's  self 
In  that  which  is  beloved?     Love  feels  no  self; 
For  though  it  spring  in  self,  yet,  like  a  flower, 
It  lives  not  for  the  soil,  but  yields  up  all 
Its  breathing  essence  to  tho  wooed  air. 
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MR.  CHARLEM  KEAN'8  MARRIAGE. 

On  tin-  29th  or  January,  1842,  occurred  the  most  aus- 
picious event  in  his  life — the  wisest  step  he  had  ever 
Uikcn— and  tho  surest  guarantee  of  his  future  pros- 
perity. Ho  was  married  at  the  church  of  St.  Thoraaa, 
in  Dublin,  to  Miss  Ellen  Tree  ;  a  mutual  attachment 
of  long  standing,  and  in  every  respect  "  a  well-assorted 
union?'  By  this,  Charles  Kean  not  only  secured  his 
domestic  happiness,  but  obtained  a  largo  addition  to 
his  worldly  means,  and  un  invaluable  co-operator  in 
his  theatrical  career.  By  a  rare  combination  of  private 
and  professional  excellence,  Miss  Ellen  Tree  had  al- 
ready acquired  a  handsome  independence,  and  had 
placed  herself  in  tho  foremost  rank  of  the  distinguinhi;d 
females  whose  namoB  shed  lustre  on  the  history  of  the 
British  drama.  Miss  Ellen  Tree  is  one  of  four  sisters, 
who  all  evinced  u  predilection  for  tho  drama  at  very 
early  years.  Thoir  father  held  a  situation  in  the  East 
India  House.  The  mother  still  lives,  happy  in  "  a 
green  old  age,"  in  the  full  possession  of  her  faculties,  a 
remarkable  instance  of  health  and  longevity.  Beforo 
Ellen  appeared  on  the  boards,  the  name  of  Tree  had 
already  become  celebrated  by  the  performance  of  tho 
elder  sister,  Maria,  an  acting  vocalist  of  superior  abil- 


ity, who  will  long  be  remembered,  in  conjunction  with 

Miss   Steph 

charms  of  puro  English  song,  with  combined  though 


liss   Stephens   and   Miss   Paton,   as    upholding  tho 


THE   NEW   SUSPENSION   BRIDGE,  AT   CHELSEA,  ENGLAND. 


NEW  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE,  CHELSEA,  ENGLAND. 

The  first  engraving  on  this  page,  represents  the  elogant  struc- 
ture which  has  recently  been  erected,  and  which  connects  Chelsea 
and  Battersea.  At  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  river  the  Thames 
is  737  feet  in  width.  The  river  is  spanned  by  three  spaces,  the 
central  one  being  352  feet  between  the  piers,  and  the  side  ones  173 
feet  six  inches  each ;  the  two  piers  in  the  river  are  19  feet  wide 
each,  by  a  length  of  86  feet  6  inches.  The  height  of  the  caissons 
of  the  piers,  above  what  is  called  Trinity  high  water,  is  seven  feet 
six  inches.  Above  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  caissonB  the  piers 
are  surmounted  by  towers,  which  are  constructed  of  iron.  They 
diminish  in  plan  to  nine  feet  eight  inches  by  four  feet  two  inches 
at  top,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a  cradle-work  of  cast  iron, 
upon  which  the  rollers  of  the  saddle  work  that  carry  the  suspens- 
ory chains.  Below  the  caissons  the  iron-work  spreads  out  at  the 
bottom  on  what  are  technically  called  "bedplates,"  that  rest  upon 
York  stone  landings,  twelve  inches  in  thickness,  below  which  are 
piles  and  concrete  constructed  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  sup- 
port the  whole  of  the  superincumbent  weight.  Externally  the 
whole  of  the  piers  are  covered  with  an  ornamental  casting  of  iron- 
work. The  point  of  contact  of  the  suspensory  chains  on  the  tow- 
ers is  at  an  altitude  of  51  feet  eight  inches  above  high-water  mark ; 
and  the  top  of  the  6nials,  that  terminate  the  towers,  is  87  feet  six 
inches  from  the  same  level.  The  abutments  of  the  bridge,  both 
on  the  Chelsea  and  Battersea  sides  of  the  river,  have  each  what  is 
called  a  "  relieving  arch  "  in  the  centre,  which  serves  the  purpose 
of  distributing  the  weight  uniformly,  the  space  between  the  arch 
and  abutment  being  filled  with  concrete.  The  abutments,  as  well  as 
the  piers,  rest  firmly  upon  piles,  which  have  been  driven  20  feet 
beyond  the  low-wator  mark.  There  are  also  piles  driven  at  an 
angle  in  front  of  the  mooring-charabers  as  an  extra  security.  The 
roadway  of  the  bridge  is  32  feet  in  width,  and  the  over- 
hanging footways  on  each  side  are  7  feet  six  inches  wide.  These 
are  of  somewhat  peculiar  construction,  the  former  being  composed 
of  oaken  blocks,  6  inches  long  by  2  inches  wide  and  4  inches  deep, 
embedded  in  asphalte  on  a  ground  or 
foundation  of  cork  and  bitumen  asphalte ; 
the  latter  is  constructed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, the  only  difference  being  that  the  .---^ 
blocks  are  of  smaller  dimensions.  A  _=i^F 
very  large  amount  of  additional  strength  .,-  -=^=  - 
is  obtained  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  ^&- 
construution  that  has  hitherto  been 
adopted  in  the  formation  of  suspension 
bridges,  by  the  introduction  of  two  longi- 
tudinal lattice  girders  of  wrought  iron, 
one  of  which  is  inserted  on  each  side,  and 
separate  the  roadway  from  the  foot-paths. 
At  each  end  of  the  bridge  characteristic 
and  highly  picturesque-looking  lodges 
have  been  erected.  These  lodges  have 
basements  16  feet  square,  upon  which  rise 
superstructures  that  are  octangular  in 
plan,  the  roofs  of  which  are  covered  with 
Portland  cement,  and  their  angles  and 
summits  adorned  with  appropriate  ter- 
minations in  terra-cotta.  Some  of  the 
terminations  fixed  at  the  angles  of  these 
small  buildings  are  noteworthy  as  being 
both  ornamental  and  useful,  being  per- 
forated, and  serve  as  chimney-tops.  The 
four  towers  that  rise  over  the  caissons  and 
piers  in  the  river  are  highly  picturesque 
in  form,  and  are  entirely  constructed  of 
iron,  except  18  feet  of  their  upper  por- 
tions at  top,  which  are  of  moulded  cop- 
per, which  is,  in  fact,  gilded  and  painted 
to  resemble  light  colored  bronze.  The 
summits  of  the  towers  are  crowned  with 
large  globular  lamps,  which,  when  in  op- 
eration, will  diffuse  a  large  body  of  light 
around  the  structure.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  bridge,  of  its  peculiar  class,  whether 
as  regards  its  constructive  properties  or 
its  sesthetic  beauty,  may  safely  be  classed 
amongst  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
the  kind  that  have  been  produced  in  mod- 
ern times.  It  makes  a  very  fine  appear- 
ance, with  its  towers,  and  is  a  good  speci- 
men of  British  skill  and  beautiful  effect. 


VIEW  OF  ZURICH,  SWITZERLAND. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  locality,  as  tho  place  where  the 
last  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Austria  has  been  con- 
cluded after  tedious  negotiations,  has  induced  us  to  publish  the 
accompanying  excellent  engraving.  Zurich  is  the  capital  of  a 
Swiss  canton  of  that  name,  and  is  situated  on  the  Limmat  as  it  is- 
sues from  the  northwesterly  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  The 
inhabitants,  who  number  about  17,000,  are  nearly  all  Protestants. 
The  Limmat  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  and  is  spanned  by 
three  fine  bridges.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has  an  ar- 
senal with  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  armor.  The  chief  public 
buildings  are  the  cathedral,  St.  Peter's  Church,  of  which  Lavater, 
the  physiognomist,  was  minister  for  twenty-three  years,  a  town- 
house,  post-office,  orphan  asylum,  and  the  tower  of  Waltenberg. 
It  has  a  university,  established  in  1832,  and  which,  in  1834, 
had  209  students,  and  a  library  of  3000  volumes,  a  cantonnal 
school,  and  many  other  polytechnic  schools,  a  public  library  of 
50,000  volumes,  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  natural  history,  a  botanic 
garden  and  many  learned  societies.  It  has  important  manufac- 
tures of  silks,  cotton  fabrics  and  ribbons,  dye  works  and  tanneries. 
Zurich  is  the  birth-place  of  Ge6sner,  Zimmerman,  Lavater  and 
Pestalozzi.  Near  it,  the  Swiss  defeated  the  AuBtrians  July  22, 
1443,  and  the  French  defeated  tho  Russians  and  Austrians  August 
26,  1799. 

The  Lake  of  Zurich,  celebrated  for  its  picturesque  beauty,  is  en- 
closed at  the  east  end  by  the  cantons  Schwyz  and  St.  Gall.  Its 
length  is  twenty-three  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  half  to 
two  and  a  half  miles.  Its  chief  affluent  is  the  Linth,  which  it  re- 
ceives from  Lake  Wallenstadt.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper  lake, 
extending  from  Schemirkau  to  Rapperschwyl,  and  the  lower  lake, 
about  three  times  its  extent  from  Kapperschwyl  to  Zurich.  At  its 
narrowest  point  it  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge  nearly  half  a 
mile  long.  The  upper  lake  is  frozen  over  about  every  winter,  but 
this  is  seldom  the  case  with  the  lower  lake.  In  summer  its  water 
is  sometimes  raised  very  high  by  the  melting  of  snow. 


varied  excellence,  at  the  same  theatre  (Covent  Gar- 
den}, during  Beveral  brilliant  seasons.  Miss  Maria 
Tree,  in  1825,  married  Mr.  Bradshaw,  a  gentleman  of 
fashion  and  fortune,  some  time  member  of  Canterbury, 
and  retired  from  professional  life,  too  soon  for  the  pub- 
lic, although  infinitely  to  her  own  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage. Miss  Ellen  Tree  first  appeared  in  Edin- 
burgh when  little  more  than  seventeen,  and  after  a  pe- 
riod of  successful  study  and  practice  in  Bath,  obtained 
an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  her  opening  part  being 
Violante,  in  the  "  Wonder  ;"  on  which  occasion  one  of 
her  most  eminent  predecessors  in  that  arduous  charac- 
ter, Mrs.  Davison,  supported  the  young  debutante  by 
assuming  the  subordinate  duties  of  Flora.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kcan  took  place  on  the 
last  day  of  their  Dublin  engagement,  and  on  that  same 
evening,  by  an  odd  but  accidental  coincidence,  they 
performed  together  in  the  "  Honeymoon."  For  pri- 
vate and  professional  reasons  of  their  own,  the  union 
was  not  immediately  made  public.  Their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  acknowledged  characters  of  man  and  wife  occurred  at 
Glasgow,  on  the  27th  of  the  following  February,  the  combined  at- 
traction producing,  in  five  performances,  included  in  one  week, 
the  sum  of  £i  000. — Life  and  Times  of  diaries  Kean. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  GOOD  LIVERS. 

Gourmands,  by  predestination,  are  generally  of  the  middle 
height ;  they  have  round  or  square  faces  (carr€),  sparkling  eyes, 
small  forehead,  short  nose,  full  lips  and  round  chins.  The  wo- 
men are  dimpled,  pretty,  rather  than  handsome,  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  embonpoint.  Those  who  are  especially  addicted  to  good 
eating  have  finer  features,  a  more  refined  appearance;  they  are 
more  mignonnes,  and  fcre  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  manner  of 
their  own  in  swallowing.  Under  this  exterior  the  most  amiable 
dinner  companions  are  to  be  found ;  they  partake  of  every  dish 
handed  to  them,  eat  slowly,  and  taste  with  reflection.  They  are 
in  no  hurry  to  leave  the  spot  where  they  have  been  well  enter- 
tained, and  you  have  them  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  because 
they  are  aware  what  games  and  amusements  are  to  follow  the  or- 
dinary accessories  of  a  gastronomic  meeting.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  whom  nature  has  denied  an  aptitude  for  the  enjoyment 
of  tastes,  have  long  faces,  long  noses,  and  long  eyes ;  no  matter 
what  their  stature,  their  is  something  longitudinal  abont  them. 
They  have  sleek  hair,  and  are  thin  and  lanky ;  it  is  they  who  in- 
vented trousers.  Women,  whom  nature  has  similarly  afflicted, 
are  angulons,  yawn  at  dinner,  and  live  upon  whist  and  scandal. 
The  inclination  of  the  fair  sex  for  good  living  is  a  natural  instinct, 
because  it  is  favorable  to  their  good  looks.  A  series  of  observation 
has  convinced  me  that  ladies  who  live  well  remain  younger  much 
longer  than  others.  It  gives  more  brilliancy  to  the  eye,  more 
freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to  the  muscles  ;  and,  as  physi- 
ology has  proved  that  the  depression  of  the  muscles  causes  wrin- 
kles, those  dreaded  enemies  of  beauty,  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
ladies  are,  comparatively,  ten  years  younger  than  those  who  are 
ignorant  on  the  subject. — Brittat  Savarin's  Art  of  Dining, 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


|}0*i's  Corner. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
MUSIC   ON  THE  WAVE.— A  SONNET. 

1)1"   JAMES   RISTINE. 


0,  lovely  'tis  to  hear  the  dreamy  voice 

Of  mnsic  on  the  moonlit  wave.    So  fine,  bo  soft, 
'Tifl  like  the  choral  hymn  or  wierd  rejoice 

Of  angels  In  their  starry  home.     Aloft 
Each  echo  seems  to  float,  then  falls  again, 

Linked  with  the  pearly  dews  of  evening. 
And  now  the  notes  steal  through  the  quiet  glen, 

Borne  thither  on  the  zephyr's  silken  wing. 
Snch  sounds  are  far  too  beautiful  for  earth, 

And  in  this  holy  hour  transport  my  soul 
Above  the  things  of  evanescent  birth, 

Where  vestal  fires  their  flames  of  glory  roll. 
O,  I  could  wander  like  a  spectre  rouDd  the  shore, 
To  muse  In  silence  when  those  symphonies  are  o'er. 

THE  TIOLET. 
The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower. 

Where  birchen  bouzhe  with  hazels  mingle, 
May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 

In  glen  or  copse  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue, 
Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining, 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 
More  sweet  through  watery  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry, 
Ere  yet  the  sun  bo  past  its  morrow; — 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Remained  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 


NATURES  CHARMS. 
The  pounding  cataract 
Flaunted  me  like  a  passion;  the  tall  rock. 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood, 
Their  colors  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  me 
An  appetite ;  a  feeling  and  a  love. 
That  had  no  Deed  of  a  remoter  charm 
By  thoughts  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye,— Wordsworth. 


RAINBOW. 
Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life ! 
The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray! — BYnoN. 

dMitw'ss  (fey  (flitotfo. 

GOSSIP   WITH  THE  RJEAI>EB. 

—  la  there  anything  new  under  the  sun?  It  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  the  swindlers'  trick  of  leaving  a 
trunk  full  of  paving  stones  in  the  hands  of  a  too  confid- 
ing landlord  as  pledge  for  the  payment  of  a  heavy  board- 
bill  was  an  invention  of  this  enlightened  19th  century. 
Not  a  bit  of  it;  it  was  first  practised  by  that  mirror  of 
Spanish  chivalry,  the  Cid,  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Bivar. 
This  gentleman,  being  "  hard  up  "  at  the  time  of  hia 
banishment  by  King  AlphoDSo,  sent  Don  Martin  Antoni- 
lez  to  two  Jews,  Rachel  and  Vidas,  proposing  to  them  to 
advauce  a  certain  amount  of  "  tin  "  on  tho  deposit  of 
two  chests,  which  he  averred  to  contain  treasures  cap- 
tured from  the  Moors.  "Meantime,"  says  the  chroni- 
cler, "the  Cid  had  taken  two  chests  which  were  covered 
with  leather  of  red  and  gold,  and  the  nails  which  fastened 
down  tho  leather  were  well  gilt;  they  were  ribbed  with 
bands  of  iron,  and  each  fastened  with  three  locks;  they 
were  heavy,  and  ho  filled  them  with  sand.  And  when 
Rachel  and  Vidas  entered  his  tent  with  Martin  Antonilez, 
theykisied  his  hand;  and  tho  Cid  smiled  and  said  to 
them:  'Ye  see  that  I  am  going  out  of  the  land,  be- 
cause of  the  king's  displeasure;  but  I  shall  leave  some- 
thing with  ye.'  And  they  made  answer,  'Martin  An- 
tonilez has  covenanted  with  us,  that  wo  shall  give  ye  six 
hundred  marks  upon  those  chests,  and  keep  them  a  full 
year,  swearing  not  to  open  them  till  that  time  be  expired, 
elje  shall  we  be  perjured.'  'Take  the  chests,'  said  Mar- 
tin Antonilez.  '  I  will  go  with  you,  and  briDg  back  tho 
narks,  for  my  Cid  must  move  before  cock-crow.'  So 
they  took  the  chests,  and  though  they  were  both  strong 
nen  they  could  not  lift  them  from  the  ground;  and  they 

vere  full  glad  of  the  bargain  they  had  made." The 

following  story  gives  a  lively  idea  of  how  the  Russians 
gtvern  Poland.  A  Jew  met  a  Cossack  in  the  forest,  and 
tht  latter  robbed  him  of  his  horse.  On  returoiog  to  tho 
tovu,  he  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  major  in  command, 
who  was  (with  what  truth  we  shall  see)  reported  to  be  a 
mo.t  rigorous  disciplinarian.  The  Cossacks  were  paraded, 
the  robber  was  pointed  out,  when  with  the  utmost  effront- 
ery,he  remarked  that  he  had  found  the  horse.  "  How !" 
repliid  the  Jew.  "  1  was  upon  his  back  I"  "Yes,"  re- 
tortet  the  Cossack,  "I  found  you  too;  but  having  no 
use  fo*a  Jew,  I  did  not  keep  you!"  The  excuse  was 
admitted,  and  the  poor  Israelite  was  dismissed,  minus 
his  steid Quite  an  interesting  operation  was  suc- 
cessful!; completed  lately  in  Port  Dundas,  Scotland,  for 
the  restoration  of  a  chimney  which  had  settled  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  This  was  accomplished  by  sawing  eeveral 
of  the  mirtar  beds  between  the  courses  on  the  side  from 
which  tht  chimney  leaned,  thereby  allowing  it  to  come 
back  by  ib  own  weight,  without  the  application  of  any 
external  ftice.  Only  one  draft  was  cut  at  a  time,  to 
guard  again*  any  shock  which  might  have  endangered 
tho  stabilityof  the  building,  and  by  keeping  the  saws 
wet,  a  bed  oi  mortar  was  prepared  for  the  superincum- 
bent weight  to  settle  down  upon.  Twelve  cuts  wore 
made  in  thismanner,  on  different  parts  of  the  structure, 
which  genenlly  set  before  the  saws  had  passed  through 
half  of  the  drcumference,  particularly  in  those  made 
nearest  the  giound,  where  the  weight  was  greatest.  The 
principal  dimensions  of  the  chimney  are — Total  height, 
468  feeti  Iron  surface  to  top  of  cope,  454  feet;  outside 
diameter  at  ftundation,  50  feet;  at  surface,  34  feet;  at 
cope,  11  feet "I  don't  dread  the  enemy,"  said  an 


old  soldier,  "  half  as  much  as  our  brave  volunteers,  who 

carry  their  rifles  In  so  dangerous  a  manner." The 

following  capital  story  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  that 
clever  paper,  the  New  York  Saturday  Press :  At  a  trial 
in  a  Vermont  court,  several  years  ago,  a  French  lady  had 
been  subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  and  was  called  upon  to 
give  her  testimony.  She  was  a  stranger  in  the  place, 
and  "  the  Court »  felt  itself  bound  to  address  her  in  her 
native  tongue.  But  "  the  Court's  "  education  in  the 
parlez-vous  line  had  been  sadly  neglected,  and  how  to 
administer  the  oath  in  an  intelligent  form  to  the  silent 
lady  before  him  was  for  some  moments  a  puzzling  ques- 
tion.  What  was  to  be  done?  The  judge  called  upon 
several  of  the  lawyers  near  him,  hot  they  all  avowed 
their  ignorance  of  the  language  then  so  supposedly  neces- 
sary. Finally  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  a  clever 
Yankee,  feeling  himself  equal  to  the  occasion,  volun- 
teered to  extricate  "  the  Court "  from  itsembarrassment. 
He  accordingly  rose  and  addressed  the  lady  witness  in 
these  terms:  "  Vous  jurez  zat  wat  yon  here  testify  shall 
be  ze  truse,  ze  whole  truse.  and  nossing  but  ze  truse,  so 
help  you  mon  Dieu  7"  The  lady  looked  for  a  moment  at 
the  manufacturer  of  this  hybrid  sentence  in  silent  as- 
tonishment, then  turning  to  "  the  Court,"'  said  in  per- 
fectly good  Eoglish,  though  with  a  slightly  foreign  ac- 
cent :  "  What  does  the  gentleman  say  ?"  The  effect  was 
electrical.  Such  a  laugh  went  up  to  the  roof  of  that 
country  court  room  that  the  counsel  for  defendant  has 

not  heard  the  last  of  it  to  this  day The  Albion 

American  tells  the  following  of  Comptroller  Church: 
"  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion which  nominated  James  K.  Polk  fur  president  in 
1844.  Before  leaving  home  he  deposited  a  one  hundred 
dollar  bank  bill  in  bis  wallet  on  the  Bank  of  Orleans. 
Mr.  Church  haviDg  no  use  for  the  bill  forgot  all  about  it, 
and  there  It  lay  among  some  old  papers  until  a  few  weeks 
since,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Church  while  look- 
ing over  the  papers.    Fifteen  years  had  that  bill  remained 

idle.    The  bank  failed  about  two  years  since It  is 

mentioned  as  a  discovery,  that  tho  secretary  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  Sir  Charles  Bailey,  is  bnried  in  a  small 
cemetery  at  La  Hulpe,  near  Brussels.  He  was  born  ia 
the  same  year  as  the  queen,  whose  execution  he  wit- 
nessed, and  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 

when   he  died A  number  of  interesting  drawings 

and  manuscripts  by  Michael  Angela  have  just  been  dis- 
covered in  that  house  at  Florence  which  all  Italian  tour- 
ists will  remember  in  the  Via  Ghibellina.  The  house  bos 
been  changing  hands  lately,  in  consequence  of  some  law 
proceedings,  and  has  now  become  tho  property  of  the 
government.  A  letter  from  Florence  says:  "The  gov- 
ernment has  appointed  a  commission  to  arrange  all  the 
memorials ;  and  I  have  been  assured  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commission  that  there  have  been  found  in 
the  family  archives  many  drawings  of  Michael  Angelo 
hknerto  unknown,  and  writings  of  the  highest  value, 
both  original  prose  and  poetical  composition,  from  bis 
pen ;  letters,  not  only  unedited  but  quite  unknown,  from 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  times  addressed  to  the 
artist,  and  tending  to  throw  a  new  light  on  the  events  of 
his  life.  Let  us  trust  that  the  students  of  art  may  right- 
ly avail  themselves  of  these  treasures,  and  may  finally 
write  a  complete  story  of  Michael  ADgelo's  life  and  times. 
The  commission  is  already  engaged  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of  his  writ- 
ings."  Some  gentlemen  have  organized  In  Douglas 

county,  Wisconsin,  the  "  Lake  Superior  Agricultural 
Society,"  and  have  awarded  a  dollar  a  pound  for  the  be3t, 
and  fifty  cents  a  pound  for  the  second  best  butter  made 
in  the  county,  and  610  for  the  best  barrel  of  flour  from 

wheat  grown  there At  Breslau,  on  the  occasion  of  a 

recent  visit  of  tho  Prioceand  Princess  Frederick  William, 
there  was  an  illumination,  but  the  statue  of  Blucher 
was  not  lighted  up,  and  the  populace  began  to  collect 
money  towards  the  illuminating  materials.  This  occa- 
sioned a  disturbance  and  a  collision  with  the  troops, 
during  which  two  persons  were  killed  and  several  wound- 
ed  A  distinguished  statesman  of  Central  America, 

being  asked  how  his  country  was  getting  on,  replied.  "  0, 
very  well,  very  woll:  a  mild  anarchy ." Avery  hand- 
some shaft  of  red  Peterhead  granito  has  just  been  com- 
pleted at  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  which  is  intended  for  the 
Westminster  column,  about  to  be  erected  near  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Raglan  and  the  other 
"  Old  Westminsters  "  who  fell  in  the  Crimea.  The  col- 
umn is  to  be  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  and  below,  in  niches,  are  to  be  placed  the 
figures  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  I.,  Queens  Elizabeth  and 
Victoria,  this  part  of  the  monumont  to  be  of  Portland 
stone.  The  total  height  of  the  column  is  sixty-two  feet. 
The  height  of  the  base  Is  fourteen  feet  three  inches,  and 

its  with  ten  feet A  new  Concord  coach,  the  first 

stage  seen  at  Downieville,  California,  arrived  there  a  few 
weeks  slnco.  The  citizens  met  the  stage  in  a  body,  es- 
corted It  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  wound  up  the 

festivities  with  a  ball  in  the  evening The  vice  of 

gambling  is  gangrening  the  whole  of  French  society,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowost,  down  even  to  the  poorest 
laborers  in  the  most  solitary  country  villages.  There  has 
just  taken  place  at  Tours,  a  trial  in  which  two  agricultu- 
ral laborers,  iu  connivance  with  the  keeper  of  a  cafe, 
have  been  convicted  of  keeping  u  clandestine  gaming 
table,  where  sums  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  and  fif- 
teen hundred  francs  were  nightly  won  and  lost.  The 
gamblers  entirely  consisted  of  laborers  and  workmen, 
some  of  whom  had  lost  everything  they  possessed.  The 
culprits  were  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonment  (the 
highest  being  two  months  and  the  lowest  a  week)  and  a 

slight  fine A  Cincinnati  critic  says  of  Mrs.  James : 

"  Her  notes  are  so  ravishingly  sweet,  that  when  we  see 
her  occasionally  lick  her  lips,  we  are  led  to  the  conceit 
that  they  have  left  a  delicious  flavor  on  those  cherry 

portals." We    know  a  poor  fellow  who  takes  the 

palm  in  all  his  quarrels  with  his  wife.     She  slaps  his 

face It  is  stated  that  noth withstanding  the  capture 

of  Schamyl,  the  Caucasus  is  far  from  being  entirely  sub- 
dued. The  Invalide  Russe  says  that  the  mountaineers 
have  another  chief  not  less  intrepid  and  fanatical,  and 
who  may  still  resist  for  one  or  two  winters.    The  Russian 

army  in  the  Caucasus  consists  of  C0,000  men It  is 

stated  that  another  highly  important  discovery  has  jut>t 


been  made  near  Frederick  ton,  Mo.,  being  a  vein,  or  rath- 
er a  formation,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  containing 
platinum  and  gold.  Messrs.  Kraut  and  Weiss  and  Dr. 
Kock,  of  St.  Louis,  visited  the  place  recently,  and  de- 
clared themselves  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  find 
such  an  immense  deposit  of  mineral  wealth  in  Missouri. 
The  Arcadia  Prospect  says:  We  have  not  as  yet  heard 
about  the  richness  of  this  ore,  but  presume  it  is  the  same 
as  that  formerly  discovered,  some  of  which,  we  under- 
stand, contains  about  three  percent,  of  platinum. ...  At 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  recently,  a  policeman  shot  a  disorderly 
character  who  resisted  arrest  and  attempted  to  stab  the 

officer.     The  wounded  man   died  the  next  day An 

avaricious  fellow  in  Brussels  gave  a  large  dinner  recently. 
Just  as  the  guests  sat  down,  a  piercing  shriek  was  heard 
in  the  courtyard.  The  host  hurried  out,  and  returned 
pale,  affrighted,  and  his  hands  covered  with  blood. 
'■  What  Ls  it?"  was  the  inquiry.  "  Alas!"  he  said,  "  a 
poor  workman,  father  of  a  large  family,  has  met  with  a 
terrible  accident.  He  was  knocked  down  by  a  cart  and 
grievously  wounded.  Let  us  aid  him.  A  collection  was 
taken  up,  and  the  guests  contributed  P200  francs.  Gen- 
erous souls!    It  was  the  miser's  ruse  to  make  them  pay 

for  their  dinner The  ruins  of  the  old  Palais  de 

Tbennes,  in  Paris,  built  by  Augustus  Csasar,  and  which 
by  the  recent  alterations  face  the  new  Boulevard  de  Se- 
bastopol,  have  been  tastefully  arranged,  a  formal  garden 
has  been  planted  around  them,  and  some  pieces  of  an- 
cient sculpture  and  fragments  of  architecture  decorate 

and  give  a  character  to  the  spot The  British  consul 

at  Honolulu  is  raising  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Captain  Cook  at  Kealakeakua  Bay,  on  the 
spot  where  he  fell.  After  a  local  subscription  has  pro- 
vided for  a  granite  obelisk,  he  suggests  an  appeal  for  sub- 
scriptions "  throughout  the  world  "  to  erect  on  Diamond 
Head,  or  elsewhere,  3.  memorial  in  some  degree  more  com- 
mensurate with  Cook's  fame. 


Matters  in  General. 

A  letter  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
generally  believed  to  be  authentic,  is  causing  great  ex- 
citement in  Europe.  The  emperor  demands  that  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  shall  be  allied  to  Modena — Parma  is  to 
be  united  to  Piedmont — Tuscany,  augmented,  perhaps, 
by  a  portion  of  territory,  to  be  restored  to  the  Grand 
Duke  Ferdinand,  and  a  system  of  moderate  liberty  shall 
be  adopted  in  all  the  States  of  Italy.  The  emperor  traces 
the  plan  of  Italian  Confederation  with  the  pope  as  hon- 
orary president,  as  this  increase  of  his  moral  influence 
will  enable  him  to  make  concessions  in  conformity  with 
the  legitimate  wishes  of  the  populations. — Garibaldi  ar- 
rived at  Turin  on  the  28th  of  September,  in  compliance 
with  a  summons  from  tho  king.  In  addressing  the  mul- 
titude at  Tegheri,  he  is  stated  to  have  said:  "  With  a 
kin;;  like  Viotor  Emmanuel,  with  arms  like  ours,  and 
with  people  like  you,  Italy  should  not  stop  until  she  has 
freed  the  last  inch  of  her  soil  from  the  heel  of  the  for- 
eigner."— The  Spanish  government  has  chartered  all  the 
steam  packets  which  run  between  its  ports  and  Marseilles, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  expedition  against  Morocco. 
The  queen  h'ts  offered  to  contribute  a  part  of  her  civil 
list  and  all  her  jewels  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. — The 
Great  Eastern  will  go  to  Liverpool  in  the  spring. 

The  Prince  Imperial. 

A  Paris  correspondent  writes:  I  saw  the  little  prince 
the  other  day.  He  is  a  fine,  pretty  boy,  full  of  spirits. 
He  has,  it  is  said,  an  irresistible  desire  to  fight  all  bis 
playfellows.  His  father's  well  known  expression,  "  L' Em- 
pire e'est  la  paix,"  has,  it  appears,  but  little  effect  on  the 
young  monBeigoeur.  Young  Master  Conneau,  .-on  of 
the  emperor's  favorite  physician,  is  tho  recipient  of  the 
prince's  pugilistic  essays.  The  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween them  is,  which  shall  be  the  other's  groom ;  and,  as 
neither  is  inclined  to  jleld,  battles  ensue  forthwith. 
Youth  docs  not  bow  to  rank,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
his  imperial  highness  is  not  always  victorious. 

Florence. 

M.  Ridolfi,  minister  of  public  institutions,  has  been 
seized  with  a  perfect  artistic  mania.  He  has  ordered,  at 
the  expense  of  the  State,  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Machiavelli,  two  bronze  statues  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Napolecn  III.,  three  statues  representing  Francis 
Barlamachi,  the  tn-.-t  martyr  of  Italian  unity  at  Lucca, 
Sallust  Bandioi  and  Leonardo  Jibonaci,  four  historical 
paintings  on  ancient  and  modern  subjects,  four  pictures 
of  battles  of  the  last  war,  and  portraits  of  Giobcrti, 
Balbo,  Troza,  Berchet,  Pellico  and  Giustic. 

M.  J  allien. 

This  gentleman  has  been  released  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments  in  Paris.  During  the  twenty  years  that 
Jullien  reigned  monarch  of  the  famed  popular  concerts 
he  acknowledges  to  have  received  the  enormous  sum  of 
©1,000,000  in  England  and  America  He  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  writing  his  "Life  and  Times  among  the 
English." 

Copenhagen. 

The  Theatre  Royal,  Copenhagen,  was  recently  crowded 
on  the  occasion  of  the  return  to  the  stage  of  Denmark's 
greatest  actress,  Madlle.  Heilberg,  who  for  the  last  two 
years  had  retired  into  private  lite.  The  part  selected  for 
her  rentree  was  Lady  Teazle,  in  Sheridan's  "  School  for 
Scandal." 

The  Prince  of  'Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  colonial 
secretary  and  other  distinguished  personages,  will  visit 
Canada  in  the  end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June  next. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  will  then  take 
place. 

Paper  in  Spain. 

Ordinary  paper  is  bo  scarce  in  Madrid,  Spain,  that  Eev- 
eral printing  offices  have  to  suspend  operations,  and  the 
journals  press  the  government  to  allow  foreign  paper  to 
be  imported  free,  or  at  ltast  at  a  greatly  reduced  duty. 


A  Chinese  Marvel. 

An  ingenious  Parisian  stationer  who  for  some  years 
past  has  taken  up  his  abode  at  Shanghai,  has  returned  to 
Paris,  bringing  with  him  a  curious  Chinese  invention. 
This  extraordinary  discovery  consists  in  the  composition 
of  a  paper  which  can  be  made  to  lost  as  long  as  one 
wishes,  by  the  use  of  a  water  or  eau  magique.  The  paper 
must  be  beforehand  prepared  by  some  means  known  only 
to  the  buyer  and  seller,  and  is  then  saturated  with  tho 
water,  which  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  scentless.  The 
length  of  time  that  one  desires  the  paper  to  last  is  regu- 
lated by  the  introduction  of  pure  water  to  weaken  the 
effect.  For  instance,  if  the  paper  is  to  be  decomposed 
within  six  days,  the  eau  magique  is  put  on  without  adul- 
teration ;  if  a  month,  a  certain  quantity  of  pure  water  is 
to  be  used.  With  this  paper,  then,  the  wily  Chinese 
write  their  billets  doux,  taking  care,  however,  that  the 
corrosive  water  and  their  passion  shall  be  of  the  same 
weight.  The  water  is  called  "  Divine  Ink,"  and  tho 
paper  "  Exquisite  Prudence." 

Novel  Duel. 

An  apothecary  lately  refused  to  resign  his  seat  at  a 
theatre  iu  Vienna  to  an  officer,  who  feeling  himself  in- 
sulted, sent  him  a  challenge.  The  apothecary  was  punc- 
tual at  the  meeting,  but  observed  he  had  to  propose  a 
new  way  of  settling  the  dispute.  He  then  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  pili-box,  and  taking  therefrom  two  pilla,  thus 
addressed  his  antagonist :  "  As  a  man  of  honor,  sir,  you 
would  not  wish  me  to  fight  on  unequal  terms.  Here  are, 
therefore,  two  pills,  one  composed  of  the  most  deadly 
poison,  the  other  perfectly  harmless.  We  are,  therefore, 
on  equal  ground  if  we  each  swallow  one ;  you  shall  take 
your  choice,  and  I  promise  faithfully  to  take  that  which 
you  leave."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  affair  was 
settled  by  a  hearty  laugh. 

Suicide  at  Homburg. 

Recently,  at  the  famous  German  bathing  andgambling 
place,  Homburg,  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  playing  for 
some  time  with  the  usual  luck  of  all  gamesters,  put 
down  his  last  napoleon,  and  lost  it  like  the  rest.  He 
drew  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  and  blew  his  brains  out 
while  sitting  at  the  fatal  Crente  et  quarante  table.  Tho 
people  who  are  generally  In  attendance  threw  a  cloth 
over  his  face,  carried  the  wretched  man  out,  life  being 
quite  extinct,  and  the  game  proceeded  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred. 

Temperance  Movement  in  England. 

The  advocates  of  total  abstinence  have  commenced  a 
new  agitation,  and  are  attempting,  by  a  little  gentle  coer- 
cion, to  compel  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
to  act  on  their  principles.  A  circular,  signed  by  several 
clergymen,  at  the  head  of  whom  is  Dean  Close,  of  Car- 
lisle, has  been  extensively  ciroulated,  with  a  view  to  per- 
suade their  clerical  brethren  that  their  personal  health 
and  their  professional  objects  are  alike  hindered  by  an 
indulgence  in  even  the  temperate  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks. 
A  Million  Muskets. 

Garibaldi  has  probably  by  this  time  obtained  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  million  muskets  he  has  called 
for.  He  has  addressed  the  syndics  of  all  the  Italian 
towns  of  the  central  peninsula,  of  Sardinia  and  Lombar- 
dy.  Subscription  papers  were  opened  in  all  the  news- 
paper offices. 

Louis  Napoleon. 

A  Paris  correspondent  says  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
since  his  return  from  Biarritz,  looks  ill  and  careworn, 
considerably  aged  since  his  departure,  and  so  much 
stouter  in  figure  that  his  head  seems  fast  sinking  Into 
his  shoulders,  like  people  suffering  from  weakness. 

Lucien  Bonaparte. 

We  learn  from  Rome  that  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  has 
obtained  the  archbishopric  of  Vienna,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Monslgnor  Falconieri,  which  puts  him  in  the 
way  of  getting  a  cardinal's  hat. 

Sentence  of  an  Engineer. 

A  civil  engineer,  a  native  of  Venetia,  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  fifteen  years  imprisonment  iu  a  fortress,  for 
having  furnished  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  Venice  to 
the  enemy  during  the  late  war. 
Egyptian  Belies. 

Mariette,  the  celebrated  French  archaeologist,  has  en- 
gaged 3000  persons  to  work  at  excavations  in  the  principal 
historicitl  slte3  of  Upper  Egypt. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Old  Stoke  Mansion.    By  Charles  J.  Peterson. 

Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brother. 

Mr.  Peterson  is  a  very  popular  writer,  and  this  work 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  popular  of  his  productions. 
It  is  full  of  Incident  and  character,  and  is  vital  with 
energy  from  beginning  to  end.  Boston:  Shepard,  Clark 
&  Brown. 

Hard  Maple  By  the  author  of  "Dollars  and  Cents," 
etc  Boston  :  Shepard,  Clark  &  Brown.  ISmo.  pp.  255. 
One  of  the  prettiest  stories  for  young  people  we  have 

read  for  many  a  long  day.    It  is  admirably  managed 

throughout,  and  exquisitely  wound  up. 

Twelve  Years  of  a  Soldier's  Life  in  India.  Boston: 
Ttcknor  &  Fields.  12mo.  pp.  444  1860. 
This  most  readable  book  is  made  up  from  the  letters  of 
the  late  Major  W.  S.  R.  Hodson,  R.  A.,  of  the  1st  Ben- 
gal European  Fusiliers,  and  of  Hodson's  Horse,  and  is  as 
full  of  incident  as  any  romance  of  war  and  chivalry. 
Hodson  was  the  type  of  a  soldier,  gallant,  chivalrous, 
prudent  His  capture  of  the  King  of  Delhi  was  an  ex- 
ploit the  doing  of  which  was  only  justified  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  aimed  at.  The  work  is  well  edited  by 
the  major's  brother,  Rev.  George  H.  Hodson,  M.  A., 
Senior  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. 

The  same  publishers  are  issuing  ]n  monthly  parts  a 
capital  book  with  the  above  title,  by  Thomas  Hughes, 
author  of  "  School  Dajs  ut  Rugby,"  the  "Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse."  eto. 

New  Music— Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  277  Washington 
Street,  have  published  "  We  Meet  Again,"  song  and 
chorus ;  '*  Highland  Fling,"  with  variations  for  the  piano, 
by  Eni.'tnuel  Marquis;  "  Sfolgoio  Divino  Raggio,"  cava- 
tina  from  I  Martiri  and  Gertrude  Mazurka,  for  the 
piano,  by  R,  S.  Ambrose. 
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vanoe  of  the  period  of  their  publication,  as   out   large 
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M.  M.   UAU.OU,   rulihshn   -'in!    I'ropruttiT. 

No,  22  Winter  Street. 
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WAREROOMS, 
273  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
694  Broadwiiy,  IVcw  Voik. 
807  Chestnut  Street,  Philntlclphia. 

Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness  and  In- 
fluenza. Irritation,  Soreness,  or  any 
affection  of  the  Throat  CURED,  the 
Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption, 
Bronchitis,  Whooping  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catabrh,  RELIEVED  by  BROWN'S 
BKONCHIAL  TROCHES,  or  Cough 
Lozenges. 

"  A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,  &c.  " 

Dr.  G.  P.  Bigelow,  Boston. 

"  Have  proved  extremely  serviceable  for  Hoarseness. :' 

Rev.  Henrt  Ward  Reecher. 

"  I  recommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers."' 

Rev  E.  H.  Chapin,  New  York. 
11  Most  salutary  relief  in  Bronchitis." 

Rev.  S.  Seig  fried,  Morristowu,  Ohio. 
"  Beneficial  when   compelled   to  speak,   suffering  from 
Cold."  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  AndersonJ  at.  Louis. 

"  Effectual  in  removing  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of  the 
Throaty  so  common  with  Speakers  and  Singers." 

Prof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON,  LaGrango.  Ga. 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern  Female  College. 
"  Great  benefit  when  taken  before  and  after  preaching,  as 
they  prevent   Hoarseness.     From  tlieir  pa-it  effect,  I  think 
they  will  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  me." 

Rev.  E.  Rowley,  A.  M., 
President  Athens  College,  Tenn. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  25  cents  per  box. 
Also,  Brown's  Laxative  Troches,  or  Cathartic  Lozen- 
ges, for  Dyspepsia,   Indigestion,  Constipation,   Htadadic, 
Bilious  Affections,  $*c  nov26  2w 

ARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TEULON, 

149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving  Department  to, 

MR.  N.  L>.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc..  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li4wly 

OPPRESSION  AFTER  EATING. 

MANY  persons,  after  an  ordinary  meal,  feel  a  sense  of 
weight  aDd  discomfort  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
the  sure  sign  of  an  imperfect  digestion*  and  probably  the 
forerunner  of  a  settled  dyspepsia.  Nothing  will  relieve 
this  oopression  like  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  by  the 
stimulus  it  gives  to  the  digestive  powers. 

EICHARDSON'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANO  is 
having  an  immense  6ale,  and  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  all  other  Instruction  Boobs.  Price,  S3,  on  receipt  of 
which  it  will  be  sent  by  mail,  postpaid.  Sold  by  all 
music  dealers,  and  by  the  publishers. 
Published  by  OLIVER.  OITSON  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
aad  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §2  a  year,  andfor 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Maes. 
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it  in  a  worths  mooi M r,  roared  by  unite!  hand,  to  the 

ux'iiiory  Of  out'  whom  a  Whole  di'iiomiimtlmi  ih'Hglib-d  to 
honor.  Tliu  Biography  oommonoiU  with  tho  boyhood  of 
tint  subjuet,  and  brings  him  stop  by  itop,  ami  yinr  by 
Jfiir,  Ui  (bo  OlOMQ  Of  bin  long  and  UBOful  llfo,  The  InhorH 
of  fid tli,  of  mental  culture,  Of  |i*i>'i*lritl  ondunmi-o,  niid 
of  public  iipplb'iitlon,  are  thoroughly  delineated. 

The  following  notices  of  the  work  will  exhibit  the  spirit 
with  which  it  has  been  received  by  good  judges: 

11  Mr.  Maturln  M.  llallou  has  discharged  111"  Mini  task 
in  a  most  aide  nod  acceptable  manner;  with  unaffected 
candor,  and  no  disposition  to  magnify  his  mission.'" — 
Boston  Evening  Tniii.\rript. 

"  The  writer  has  aimed  to  tot  his  father  become,  as  far 
as  possible,  his  own  biographer;  and  wherever  the  patri- 
arch himself  speaks,  there  Is  wonderlul  consistency,  in 
the  modesty,  humility,  and  plainness  of  expression," — 
Ladies'  Ripositnry,   Boston. 

•'  It  is  a  fortunate  clrcumshinco,  that  tho  work  Is  writ- 
ton  by  one  who  kuew  tho  subject  of  It  at  home." — Rev. 
0.  A.  Skinner, 

"Tho  author  has  so  admirably  performed  his  work,  as 
to  present  the  full  proportions  of  his  father's  character." 
— Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 

"It.  Is  from  tho  pen  of  Maturio  M.  Ballou,  editor  of 
Ballou's  Pictorial,  and  evinces  a  lino  tasto  and  great  dis- 
rri!iiui:iii..ii     — Boston  Evening  Gazette. 

"  Few  writers  have  hotter  understood  tho  true  aim  of 
biography  than  has  our  author,  as  shown  by  this  work." 
—Rev.  A.  A.  Miner. 

"The  style  of  the  author  la  smooth,  cultivated,  and 
finished;  no  straining  after  highly-wrought,  flowery  dic- 
tion, and  no  descending  to  lightness  or  frivolity." — 
New  York  Ch.  Ambassador. 

"  The  work  is  history,  faithful  narrative,  graphically, 
and  truly  recorded,"—  Olive  Branch. 

"  Those  who  have  heard  '  Father  Ballou  '  discourse,  or 
who  have  read  his  sterling  works,  will  be  sure  to  obtain 
the  present  publication.  It  is  accompanied  with  an  ex- 
cellent engraving  of  the  good  man." — Boston  Bee. 

"  The  Biography  is  recorded  in  a  lucid,  easy  and  natu- 
ral style,  at  times  radiant  with  flashes  of  that  eloquence 
which  charac terized  'the  old  man  eloquent,1  the  elo- 
quence  of  simplicity,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  out- 
gushing  of  feeling. r — Rev.  C.  F.  Le  Fevre. 

"  The  present  volume  embodies  the  history  of  his  pub- 
lic, as  well  as  his  private  trials.  The  gist  of  his  doctrines 
and  preaching  is  here  set  forth  in  a  manner  as  creditable 
to  the  biographer,  as  suitable  to  the  excellence  of  the 
venerable  subject," — Boston  Post. 

"  The  biographer  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  vig- 
orous and  successful  writers  connected  with  the  Boston 
press,  and  the  present  volume  will  odd  much  to  his  well- 
earned  reputation." — Boston  Daily  Advertiser. 

"  We  seem  to  see  him  in  this  book,  as  he  appeared  to  us 
In  life. — a  man  of  a  mild,  gentle,  unassuming,  benevolent 
disposition,  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  a  sage." — Vermont  Ch.  Repository. 

The  reader  will  find  himself  loth  to  lay  the  book  aside 
until  he  shall  have  finished  it,  after  reading  a  few  con- 
secutive pages.  By  addressing  a  line,  post  paid,  to  the 
publisher,  and  enclosing  one  dollar,  the  book,  containing 
an  accurate  steel  likeness  of  the  subject,  will  be  sent, 
free  of  postage,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States.  For 
sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  by  the  publisher. 

A.  TOMPKINS, 
No.  38  Cornhill,  Boston. 

LAWSOUPS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
who  thus  speaks  of  the  Curative,  from  which  he  received 
radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N  H„  March  11. 1S59. 

Peter  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  '*  Nervous 
Curative"  for  the  cure  of  Chilblains,  aDd  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  sorely  affiicted  with  them  for  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  I  ap- 
plied your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions,  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  ever  used;  and 
recommend  it  most  cheerfully  to  the  afflicted. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawson 's  "  Nervous  Curative  '"  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  ®1  per  bottle. 

ASTHMA. 

A  distinguished  Barrister  at  Late,  writes  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  as  follows: 

''  When  I  commenced  taking  Jonas  Whitcomb^s  Remedy 
for  Asthma.  I  had  been  affected  with  that  disease  nearly 
twenty  jears.  It  is  of  the  spasmodic  kind;  in  a  bad 
attack,  I  have  frequently  sat  up  sixteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  taking  the  Remedy,  I  found  an  un- 
accustomed relief;  my  health  and  strength  began  to  im- 
prove; I  have  gained  twenty  pouDds  in  weight,  and  have, 
comparatively,  no  Asthma.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  foundation  of  my  disease  is  broken  up,  and  that  it 
will  soon  entirely  leave  me." 

The  medicine  referred  to  above,  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.     SI  00  per  bottle. 

REABER— If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
take  an  agency.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars. 

novl2  8w  S.  M.  MYRICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

1  1  i\  000  BAr'LOtJ'S  DOLLAR  MONTBLY  has 
IIU5UUU1  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  aud  is  rapidly  increasing.  Ono  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

M  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 
No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 

FOR  SAIjPJ. — A  few  wood  cuts  at  this  office,  on  rea- 
sonable terms.  Partips  at  a  distance,  by  designating 
what  engraving  is  desired,  will  he  answered  by  return  of 
mail,  and  the  price  at  once  given.  tf. 
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rTlHIB  liiviilunijie  ri idyll  Known  by  the  thousand* 

X     who  have  UH«d  It  to   be   tho    bent  i    most   reliable 

otm  utttQt  for  the  speedy  relief  and  certain  cure  of  every 
form  of 

I'lJI.MOIVAHV  ro»ii'i,\i,r, 

H 11  eh  as  OoVODI,  CoiDR,  Hoarseness,  BBOMOQTTJB,  Hour 
Tiihoat,  <Juinsv,  Choiii*.  Wiiooi'ino  Cough,  BlHWfAj 
UOt  excepting  uveii  CONSUMPTION. 

From  the  Nashua  Gazette,  Sept.  22, 1859. 

A  Rkmidv  that  11)  a  Rummy  —Tho  season  Is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  all  of  us  will  he  liable  to,  and  most  of 
uh  affected  by,  some  form  of  cough,  cold,  or  other  pul- 
monary complaint.  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten 
tbeincelves  on  tho  throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim 
Immediate  attention,  as  neglect  of  the  slightest  cough 
Often  lead1*  to  fatal  results.  Tho  remedy  for  all  theso 
troubles  is  found  In  Dr.  Winter's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 
It  is  truly  a  balsam  with  "  healing  on  Its  wlngi."  The 
confidence  In  It  Is  gonoral  and  universal,  and  there  is  no 
medicine  of  any  kind  within  our  knowledge  which  has 
gained  so  many  friends  by  virtue  of  experleueo  of  Its 
heating  merits,  as  this  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated Balsam. 

The  genuine  Balsam  is  prepared  only  by  BETH  W. 
FOWLE  k  Co..  BoBton,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Dealers  everywhere. 

NEW  COOKINtt  RANGE. 

IF  thoso  requiring  Ranges  will  thoroughly  examine  my 
Double  Oven  Range,  patented  -January,  1859,  they 
will  seo  such  important  and  perfect  arrangements  of  self- 
regulating  Hues  around  the  oven  (causing  the  ovens  to 
bake  quick  and  perfectly  even,  without  the  usual  vexa- 
tious complication  of  dampers),  together  with  unparal- 
leled economy  in  fuel,  superior  fine  heavy  castings,  and 
thorough  workmanship,  and  such  flattering  testimony 
from  the  large  number  of  Ranges  in  use,  that  not  one 
housekeeper  in  a  hundred  will  be  likely  to  use  any  other 
Range  at  any  price,  as  it  costs  as  much  to  set,  and  twice 
as  much  to  feed,  a  poor  Range  as  it  does  this.  A  variety 
of  sizes,  with  or  without  water  backs  and  hot  air  fixtures, 
to  be  seen  and  obtained  at  my  store,  99  and  101  Black- 
stone  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  Mansfield,  Mass.  Also, 
a  large  assortment  of  my  Cone  Furnaces,  now  In  general 
use,  and  which  have  proved  to  be  the  best  apparatus  for 
thoroughly  heatiDg  and  ventilating  buildings  In  this 
country.  oct!6  8w  GARDNER  CHILSON. 


BAKEB/S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &     Co. 'a 

American,  French,  Homeopathic,  and  Vanilla  Premidm 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Coooa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Craoked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  In  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  causes,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia ;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore ; 

Hennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Qrocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.    Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

PKENCH  "WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

mounting  and  repairing  done  at  short  notice. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St.,  Boston,    octlo 

JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHDE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noinclcMM  in  its  operation. 

Every  UlacBiine    fully  Warranted* 

C.  S.  CTJSHMAN,  Agent, 

octlS  3m  13  Tremont  Row,  Bonton. 

A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
FrvE  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  HEAL   NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

[C7*  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOHN  J.  DYER  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

BOOK  BINDING. 

SnEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  "Week. 
At  IVo.  Si  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Ballou's  Publishing  House. 


itlilliiVM  STOBIBS! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  pul«,  the  following  bril- 
liant stories,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelutte  stylo, 
Hchly  Utustratttl  with  large  original  engraving*,  and  form  - 
Ing  'In-  cheapest  books  In  price  ever  offered  to  tho  public 
Bfery  one  or  theso  works  wan  written  exprMlty  for  thlH 
establishment,  and  the  copyright  Is  secured,  according  to 
law.  Wp  will  send  single  copies  by  mall,  pout  paid,  for 
twenty  unit  each,  or  fix  copies,  post  paid,  one  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  AVENGEE.    This  U  a  utory  of  tho 

Buccaneers  of  (lie  ttpaulsh  Main,  during  the  eventful 
jHiriod  of  thi-lr  swny  In  the  Went  lndlen. 
Written  for  us  by NMD  BUNTMNE. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  The  Oracle  anb 
its  PaiKKT.  This  romance  of  ancient  Tyre  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Oohb's  stories,  and  pnlnta  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  In  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  us  by 8YI/VANUB  COBB,  JFt. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Tuk  Urns  or  Madrid. 
The  scene  of'thls  story  Is  laid  in  tho  gay  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  life  scenes  of  lovu  and  ad- 
venture of  a  thrilling  nature. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MUJIKAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR :  or,  The  Smuggler  or  tub 
Chesapeake.  This  is  a  story  of  the  Coast  and  the  Sea, 
written  In  our  author's  happiest  vein,  and  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  and  life. 

Written  for  ua  by J.  H.  1NGRAHAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hermione  or  8t  Aktoine. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts  in  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  sceDes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND :  or,  The  Child  or  the 
Sierra.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
zincali,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  tho 
end.    Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  KOBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  The  Prophet 
of  the  Bohmer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.    Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover'b 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivatiDg  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper'fi  Bed  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P.  CHKEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read— of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by De.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  EOme  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  op  tee  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  In  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.    This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  haB  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivatiDgand 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  Btirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  In  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

THE  SMUGGLER:   or,  The  Secrets  of  the  Coast. 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's  greatest  and  beat 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim  of  startling  and  vivid  life, 

and  containing  a  most  intensely  interesting  plot. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Oircassia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a.  most 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU.  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
0s"  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


FLORAL  INDICES  OF  THE  HOURS. 

Thia  periodicity  ot  plants  in  opening  and  clos- 
ing their  blossoms  has  enabled  many  ingenious 
botanists,  including  Linnaeus,  to  form  floral  dials 
or  clocks,  by  means  of  which  the  different  hoars 
of  the  day  may  be  ascertained.  Commencing  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning  (for  no  flower  wakes 
up  before  the  lark),  the  goat's-beard  blossom 
forms  one  of  the  best  floral  indices  of  the  hours 
of  the  day,  opening  at  sunrise  and  closing  at 
noon.  This  plant,  while  flowering,  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  sea-green  stem,  two  feet  high, 
and  by  its  green  leaves,  almost  as  slender  as 
young  wheat,  which  distinguish  it  at  once  from 
the  other  species  of  compound  flowers,  with  their 
variously-cut    foliage.      After    blossoming,  the 

filant  may  be  known  by  its  round,  downy  ball  of 
ight  brown  seeds,  to  which'  the  plant  owes  its 
rustic  name  of  goat's-beard.  It  is  also  called 
noonday  flower,  jack-go-to-bed-at-noon,  and  star 
of  Jerusalem.  The  daisies  sprinkling  our  mead- 
ows, received  their  pretty  name  from  their  open- 
ing only  to  the  morning  light. 

The  common  centaury  (Erythraca  centaurium) 
is  another  plant  which  wakes  up  with  the  sun. 
It  is  a  frequent  flower  on  heaths,  and  on  cliffs 
by  the  sea,  from  June  to  September;  but,  in 


the  dews  which  twilight  brings.  At  ten,  a  poi- 
sonous sort  of  juniper,  the  purple  savin  (Junipe- 
ras  sabina),  opens  its  flower  leaves.  Punctually 
at  eleven,  the  common  star  of  Bethlehem  (Or- 
nithogelum  nmbellatum)  expands  its  star-like 
white  and  green  blossoms,  flowering  during  two 
or  three  weeks,  but  never  unfolding  except  in 
bright  sunshine,  and  even  then  not  before  eleven  ; 
hence  gardeners  often  call  it  eleven -o'clock-lady, 
and  the  French  term  it  la  belle  d'onze  heures. 
The  Alpine  single-flowered  hawkweed  (Hiera- 
cium  elpinum)  come  ont  at  the  same  time.  No 
plant  by  its  flowering  distinctly  marks  mid-day, 
although  many  varieties  of  fig-trees  blossom 
about  that  time. 

Commencing  at  one  o'clock,  there  is  the  suc- 
cory (Chicorium),  and,  at  two,  the  squill  hya- 
cinth (Scilla  pomerdiana).  The  common  mari- 
gold (Calcutula  arvensis)  is  put  down  in  the 
calendar  tor  three  o'clock ;  but  this  is  found  to 
be  uncertain.  By  four  o'clock,  the  four  o'clock 
flower  (Mirabilis  lichotome)  blooms;  and,  at 
five  o'clock,  the  flower  of  the  wall,  hawkweed 
(Hieracium  murarum)  makes  its  appearance. 

From  five  to  six,  the  pale  rose  colored  petals 
of  the  sweet-scented  night-fiowering  catchfiy 
(Silence  noctiflora)  disclose  themselves.    And, 


asunder.  The  flowers  hang  next  day  discolored 
and  flaccid,  so  that  the  plant  has  little  beauty 
until  evening.  Occasionally,  however,  a  blos- 
som or  two  may  be  seen  fully  open  even  at 
noonday. 

The  night-flowering  stock  (Matthiola  tristis) 
is  all  day  withered,  needing  the  air  of  night  to 
freshen  it  into  vigor  and  sweetness.  Between 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  during 
the  summer,  the  queen  of  night  flowers,  the 
magnificent  nightrflowering  cerens  {Cerens  noc- 
tiflora) begins  to  open  its  blossoms  ;  and,  by 
eleven  o'clock,  these  are  in  full  blow.  The  calyx 
of  the  flower,  when  open,  is  nearly  a  foot  in 
diameter.  The  inside  is  of  a  splendid  yellow 
cnlor,  appearing  like  the  rays  of  a  bright  star, 
while  the  outside  is  of  a  dark  brown.  The  petals, 
being  purely  white,  add  considerably  to  the  lus- 
tre of  the  golden  star;  and  while  they  are  in 
bloom,  these  flowers  are  certainly  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  and  fragrance.  Another  cerens 
{Cerens  myticalus)  is  also  night-flowering,  be- 
ginning to  open  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
being  fully  expanded  by  ten  o'clock. 

At  eight  o'clock,  in  hot  weather,  the  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  marvel  of  Peru  (Mirabillis  jalapa) 
unfold  themselves,  but  it  sometimes  happens  if 


COLOR  OF  ARAB  HORSES. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood,  speaking  of  horse- 
dealing  in  Syria,  and  the  color  of  Arab  horses, 
says  :  Gray  of  various  shades,  bay,  chestnu^— \ 
and  brown,  are  the  ordinary,  and  it  may  almostV 
be  said  the  only  colors  of  an  Arab  horse.  The 
commonest  of  all  colors  is  one  which  I  recollect 
as  being  very  frequent  amongst  the  Arabs  met 
with  in  India,  a  dark,  uniform,  nutmeg  gray. 
Light  gray,  verging  upon  white,  is  neither  rare 
nor  peculiar  to  old  horses.  Next  to  gray  in  fre- 
quency comes  bay  and  chestnut,  Doth  fine  and 
rich  in  quality,  and  the  latter  so  prized  above  all 
colors  by  the  Arabs,  that  they  have  a  saying 
that,  if  you  ever  hear  of  a  horse  performing  any 
remarkable  feat,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  upon 
inquiry  that  he  is  a  chestnut.  Brown  is  not  un- 
frequent,  and  in  my  register  of  horses  brought 
from  Anazeh,  I  find  one  black.  But  so  rare  is 
that  color,  that  if  I  had  merely  trusted  to  my 
recollection,  I  should  have  said  I  never  saw  a 
black  horse  in  the  desert.  Of  other  colors  I 
saw  none,  except  in  the  solitary  instance  of  a 
skewbald  ;  and  I  cannot  at  this  moment,  under- 
take to  say  that  he  was  an  Anazeh,  or  belonged 
to  some  of  tho  tribes  where  the  purity  of  the 
breed  can  less  be  depended  on. 


cloudy  weather,  the  beautiful  rose  and  golden 
colored  blossoms  are  all  closed  up,  nor  are  they 
ever  to  be  seen  in  lull  beauty  after  three  o'clock. 
At  about  four  o'clock  the  dandelion  (Taraxa- 
cum dens  leonis)  spreads  its  golden  blossoms  to 
the  rising  sun  ;  and  five  o'clock  is  announced  by 
the  flowering  of  the  smooth  hawk's-beard  (Cre- 
pis  teetorum)  growing  upon  the  walls.  Towards 
six  o'clock  the  viper's  grass  (Scarzonera)  blos- 
soms ;  while  from  six  to  seven  the  flowers  of 
various  kinds  of  sow's  thistle  (Sonchus)  and 
hawkweed  (Hieracium)  make  their  appearance. 
Precisely  at  seven  o'clock  the  flowers  of  the  com- 
mon lettuce  (Lactuea  sativa)  burst  forth  into 
bloom  ;  and,  between  seven.and  eight,  Venus's 
looking-glass  (Specularie  speculum)  begins  to 
show  its  pretty  self,  from  which  perhaps  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  goddess  is  not  a  very  early 
riser.  At  eight  o'clock,  if  the  sky  be  neither 
cloudy  nor  rainy,  the  scarlet  pimpernel  (Anagal- 
lis  arvenis)  unfolds  its  blossoms.  Nine  o'clock 
is  marked  by  the  flowering  of  the  creeping  mouse- 
ear  hawkweed  (Hieracium  lubium).  From  nine 
to  ton  of  a  summer's  morning  the  red  sandwort 
(Arenaria  rubra),  with  its  starry  blossoms  like 
silver  pennies,  varying  in  color  from  a  deep  pur- 
ple to  a  delicate  lilac  or  white,  may  be  seen 
spangling  the  grass  in  their  full  loveliness  ;  but, 
by  four  o'clock,  each  blossom  is  closed  up  from 


on  portions  of  the  sides  of  those  towering  and 
majestic  cliffs  which  border  the  shore  for  several 
miles  along  the  coast  of  Dover,  thousands  of 
these  starry  blossoms  are  seen  in  their  full  glory 
about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  growing  on 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  and  exhaling  a  power- 
ful perfume  resembling  prussic  acid.  "When, 
however,  this  odor  is  borne  npon  the  sea  breeze, 
it  iB  said  to  be  delicious.  The  flowers  retain 
their  peculiarity  of  opening  only  in  the  evening, 
even  after  they  are  gathered ;  and  their  scent  is 
then  almost  too  powerful  to  be  borne  in  a  room. 
At  six  o'clock,  the  evening  primrose  (Anoth- 
era  brinnis)  opens  its  large  primrose-colored, 
somewhat  fragrant  blossoms,  just  when  the  sum- 
mer twilight  is  on  its  way.  Its  mode  of  expand- 
ing is  curious  ;  the  petals  being  held  together  at 
the  summit  by  the  hockered  ends  of  the  calyx, 
the  segments  of  the  flower-cnp  at  first  separate 
at  the  base,  and  the  yellow  petals  peep  through 
these  openings  a  long  time  before  the  flower  is 
fully  blown.  The  expansion  is  very  gradual 
until  the  blossom  is  free  from  the  hooks  at  the 
top;  but,  when  £»is  is  effected,  it  unfolds  very 
quickly  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  stops  ; 
after  which  it  opens  slowly,  spreading  itself  out 
quite  flat.  The  whole  of  this  process  sometimes 
occupies  half  an  hour,  and  often  a  little  sudden 
noise  is  made  as  it  jerks  the  topmost  hooks 


the  weather  is  cool,  or  the  sun  is  obscured,  they 
open  in  the  daytime.  The  nine  o'clock  flower, 
the  latest,  is  called  the  mournful  geranium  (Ger- 
anium triete). — All  the  Year  Round. 

CONNEMARA  PEASANTRY. 

The  Englishman  who  desires  a  new  sensation 
should  pay  a  visit  to  the  Claddah.  When  we 
arrived,  the  men  were  at  sea ;  but  the  women, 
in  their  bright  red  petticoats,  descending  half- 
way down  the  uncovered  leg,  their  cloaks  worn 
like  the  Spanish  mantilla,  and  of  divers  colors, 
their  headkerchiefs  and  hoods,  were  grouped 
among  the  old  gray  ruins  where  the  fish  market 
is  held,  and  formed  atableau  not  to  be  forgotten. 
Though  their  garments  are  torn,  and  patched, 
and  discolored,  there  is  a  graceful,  simple  dig- 
nity about  them,  which  might  teach  a  lesson  to 
Parisian  milliners ;  and  to  my  fancy  the  most 
becoming  dress  in  all  the  world  is  that  of  a" 
peasant  girl  of  Connemara.  No,  whatever  may 
be  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  no  lover  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  beautiful  would  wish  to  see  her  re- 
dressed (so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned — the 
gentlemen  might  be  improved);  no  one  would 
desire  to  see  her  peasant  girls  in  the  tawdry  bon- 
nets and  brass-eyed  boots,  which  stultify  the  faces 
and  cripple  the  feet  of  the  daughters  of  our  Eng- 
lish laborers  — A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland. 


THE  HAPPY  CHOICE. 

Two  youthful  lovers,  who  have  juBt exchanged 
mutual  vows,  are  seated  on  a  flowery  bank  be- 
neath umbrageous  foliage,  while  the  moon  in  lift- 
ing her  silver  shield  above  the  distant  horizon  to 
complete  the  charm  of  a  midsummer  night.  Our 
artist  has  permitted  us  to  glance  at  this  picture  of 
felicity — this  drama  of  the  heart  in  which  but  two 
actors  are  concerned.  What  dreams  are  theirs  ! 
how  they  are  all  in  all  to  each  other — how  dead 
to  the  world  beside !  The  period  of  courtship, 
when  no  envious  clouds  and  tempests  mar  its  sun- 
shine, is  perhaps  tho  very  happiest  in  the  life  of 
man.  Into  its  too  brief  days  and  hour*  lire  poured 
all  the  romance  and  poetry  of  Mh  nature.  Under 
such  circumstance*  the  most  prosaic  becomes  rapt 
and  inspired.  One  would  think  that  every  happy 
lover  would  be  a  poet,  for  only  song  can  oxpress 
his  rapture.  But  there  is  amidst  this  joy  an  un- 
communicative selfishness  which  spares  the  public 
a  world  of  sorry  rhyme.  That  heart  must  be  cold 
indeed  which  cannot  interest  itself  in  the  pure  af- 
fections of  a  plighted  pair.  Who  would  not  wish 
the  power  to  cast  their  horoscope  and  weave  a 
fortune  for  them  out  of  glittering  stars  1  That 
fair  young  girl  will  be  dear  as  a  bride  and  dearer 
yet  as  a  wife,  and  as  time  sweeps  on  it  will  bring 
a  change  in  the  character  of  their  attachment, 
but  no  diminution  of  its  sanctity  and  truth. 


M.  M.  BALLOU,  j  wintkk  stukei. 
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ADVENTUKKS  WITH  LIONS. 

M  >lf.it,  tho  daring  agent  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  in  South  Africa,  who  for  twenty- 
throo  years  was  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  gen- 
eral resident,  and  travelling  supervision  of  tho 
society's  operations  in  that  wild  region,  has  given 
many  striking  and  memorable  anocdotes  of  the 
lion.     Wo   quoto  one,   in   his    own   language: 
"  The  old  Hon  when  in  company  with  his  chil- 
dren, as  the  nativos  call  them,  though  they  aro 
nearly  as  big  as  himsolf ;  or,  when  numbers  to- 
gether happen  to  come  upon  game,  the  oldest  or 
ablest  creops  to  the  object,  while  the    others 
crouch  on  toe  grass  ;  if  he  be  successful,  which 
he  generally  is,  he  retires  from  his  victim,  and 
lies  down  to  breathe  and  rest,  for  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour;  in  the  moantime,  the  others  draw 
around,  and  lie  down  at  a  respectful  distance. 
When  the  chief  one  has  got  his  rest,  he  com- 
mences  at  the  abdomen  and  breast,  and  after 
making  havoc  with  the  tit-bits  of  the  carcase,  he 
will  tako  a  second  rest,  none  of  the  others  pre- 
suming to  move.    Having  made  a 
second  gorge,  he  retires ;  the  oth- 
ers watching  his  motions,  rush  on 
the  remainder,  and  it  is  soon  de- 
voured.     Atother  times,  if  a  young 
Hon  seizes  the  prey,  and  an  old  one 
happens  to  come  up,  the  younger 
retires  till    the  elder    has    dined. 
The  following  fact  will  show  the 
fearful  dangers  to   which  solitary- 
travellers  are  sometimes  exposed : 
A  man  who  was  returning  home- 
wards from  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
took  a  circuitous  course  in  order 
to  pass  a  small  fountain,  or  rather 
pool,  where  he  hoped  to  kill  an  an- 
telope to  carry  home  to  his  family. 
The  sun  had  risen  to  some  height 
by  the  time  he  reached  the  spot, 
and  seeing  no   game,  he  laid  his 
gun  down  on  a  shelving  low  rock, 
the  back  part  of  which  was  cov- 
ered over  with  a  species  of  dwarf 
thorn-bushes.     Being  a  little  tired, 
he  fell  asleep.     In  a  short  time  the 
heat  reflected  from  the  rock  awoke 
him,  and  opening  his  eyes,  he  saw 
a  large  lion  crouching  before  him, 
with  its  eyes  glaring  in  his  face, 
and  within  a  little  more  than  a 
yard  of  his  feet.     He  sat  [motion- 
less for  some  minutes,  till  he  re- 
covered his  presence  of  mind,  then 
eyeing  his  gun,  moved  hi3  hand 
slowly  towards  it;  the  lion  6eeing  ^s^HS 

him,  raised  his   head  and  gave  a  ^^^ 

tremendous  roar ;  he  made  another, 
and  another  attempt,  but  the  gun  ^ 

being  far  beyond  his  reach,  he  gave  ^Jl: 

it  up,  as  the  lion    seemed    well  -^§l| 

aware  of  his  object,  and  was  en-  <dHltl 

raged  whenever  he  attempted  to         ^^^!i 
move  his  hand.     His  situation  now       ^|^\\.-.::- 
became  painful  in  the  extreme ;        ^$§-i :  V 
the  rock  on  which  he  sat  became  so        J^?  ^  v 
hot  that  he  could  scarcely  bear  his 
naked  feet  to  touch  it,  and  kept       %: 
moving  them,  alternately  placing 
one    above   the    other.     The  day 
passed  and  the  night  also,  but  the         ^^^^^H 
lion  never  moved  from  the  spot ;  =5§l§il£ 

the  sun  rose  again,  and  its  intense  ^-    ..~ 

heat  soon  rendered    his  feet  past  ^§^| 

feeling.  At  noon  the  lion  rose  and 
walked  to  the  water,  only  a  few  ^^ 

yards  distant,  looking  behind  as  it  "^^ 

went,  lest  the  man  should  move,  ?=5§ 

and  seeing  him  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  take  his  gun,  turned  in  a  rage. 
He  withdrew  his  hand  and  the  ani-  =^s 

mal  then  went  to  the  water,  drank, 
and  returning,  lay  down  again  at 
the  edge  of  the  rock.  Another 
night  passed.  Next  day,  in  the 
forenoon,  the  animal  went  again  to 
the  water,  and  while  there,  he  lis- 
tened to  some  noise,  apparently 
from  an  opposite  quarter,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  bushes.  The  man 
now  made  another  effort,  and 
seized  his  gun  ;  but  on  attempting 
to  rise,  he  fell,  his  ankles  being 
without  power.  With  his  gun  in 
his  hand,  he  crept  towards  the 
water,  and  drank;  but  looking  at 
his  feet,  he  saw,  as  he  expressed  it, 
his  '  toes  roasted,'  and  the  skin 
torn  off  with  the  grass.  There  he 
sat  a  few  moments,  expecting  the 


lion's  return,  when  ho  was  resolved  to  send  tho 
contents  of  tho  gun  through  its  head  ;  but  as  it 
did  not  appear,  tying  his  gun  to  his  back,  the  poor 
man  made  tho  best  of  his  way  on  his  hands  and 
knees  to  the  nearest  path,  hoping  some  solitary 
individual  might  pass.  Providentially,  a  person 
came  up,  who  took  him  to  a  place  of  safety,  from 
whence  ho  obtained  help,  though  he  lost  his  toes 
and  was  a  cripple  for  life.  '  A  Bushman,'  says 
Mr.  James  Backhouse,  a  missionary  of  South 
Africa,  'residing  near  the  Orange  River,  in  the 
direction  of  Hardcastlo  Kloof,  was  hunting  with 
some  companions,  and  observing  a  considerable 
number  of  vultures  soaring  in  the  air,  he  con- 
cluded that  some  animal  had  been  accidentally 
killed,  of  which  he  might  possibly  obtain  a  share ; 
he,  therefore,  left  his  companions  and  repaired  to 
the  spot,  whore  he  found  a  hartebeest  lying. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  driving  off  the  birds,  a 
lion  which  ho  supposed  had  killed  the  hartebeest 
and  satisfied  his  hunger,  came  from  behind  a 
neighboring  bush  and  growled  at  him.     Petrified 


with  fear,  the  Bushman  stood  perfectly  still. 
The  lion  walked  around  him  so  close  as  to  brush 
him  with  his  tail,  uttering  at  tho  same  time  a  low 
growl ;  it  went  to  a  short  distance  and  sat  down, 
looking  at  the  Bushman,  who  kept  his  eye  upon 
it,  and  drew  back  a  few  paces ;  but  when  he 
drew  back  the  lion  advanced ;  he,  therefore,  stood 
quite  still  till  the  lion  retired  a  little  and  lay 
down.  The  Bushman  soizod  tho  opportunity, 
picked  up  a  few  straws  of  dried  grass  and  began 
to  try  to  strike  a  light,  but  as  soon  as  the  lion 
heard  the  tappings  of  the  flint  and  steel,  it  rose 
again  and  walked  around  the  Bushman,  brushing 
him  as  before ;  again  the  Bushman  was  still,  and 
again  the  lion  retired.  Tho  Bushman  once  more 
plied  his  flint  and  steel,  and  again  the  lion  ad- 
vanced from  his  retreat.  At  this  moment  the 
Bushman  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  light-  The 
lion  made  a  stand  when  he  saw  the  flame,  and 
as  this  increased  when  the  burning  grass  was 
dropped  into  a  dry  bush,  the  lion  fled,  and  the 
Bushman  made  good  his  retreat.'" 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  RACHEL. 

A  writer  in  th©  Constitutional  Press  gives  tho 
following  description  of  a  visit  to  Rachel,  the  late 
French  tragic  actress :  "  Tho  only  ovening  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  passing  in  her  company,  was, 
I  think,  in  1845,  when  she  was  still  in  health  and 
spirits.  I  had  looked  in  upon  M  Charpentier,  the 
portrait  painter,  whose  full-length  portrait  of 
Rachel  was  then  hanging  in  bis  atelier,  beside  the 
companion-portrait  of  George  Sand  ;  and,  as  I 
expressed  a  desire  to  see  Rachel  in  private,  M. 
Charpentier  said  :  'I  am  going  to  her  presently  ; 
come  with  me.'  It  was  not  an  order  to  be  reject- 
ed, and  I  sacrificed  a  stall  at  the  theatre  without 
hesitation.  When  we  arrived  there,  we  found 
Rachel  alone.  Immediately  that  tho  first  civili- 
ties were  over,  Bhe  jumped  up  and  told  Charpen- 
tier he  must  give  her  his  opinion  on  a  bonnet  she 
had  just  bought,  and,  with  a  charming  *  vousper- 
mettez  n'est  ce  pas?'  to  me,  she  vanished,  and  re- 
turned with  the  bonnet  on  her  head.  I  thought 
I  never  saw  a  more  fascinating  woman,  as  she 
held  the  6trings  under  her  chin,  and 
held  her  little  head  up  to  be  criti- 
cised. For  some  time  her  talk  was 
millinery,  and  nothing  else.  On 
this  subject  she  was  voluble  and 
very  earnest.  I  remember  feeling 
that  I  cut  a  very  poor  figure  all  this 
while  ;  for,  not  being  a  Frenchman, 
I  had  neither  knowledge  of  details 
nor  opinion  respecting  ensembles,  so 
was  forced  to  play  dummy — which 
is  not  an  exhilarating  part,  espec- 
ially when  you  have  been  intro- 
duced to  a  charming  woman  as  a 
litterateur  distingue'  (one  is  always 
distingitf  unless  atflehre),  and  desire 
to  produce  a  favorable  impression. 
She  perceived  at  a  glance  that  I 
knew  nothing  of  such  matters,  and 
Cook  no  notice  of  me  as  long  as 
they  '  talked  ehijjhns.'  I  repaid 
myself  by  noticing  her.  It  was 
singular  how  a  face  so  very  com- 
mon in  its  elements,  such  a  mere 
little  Jewish  physiognomy,  if  you 
considered  the  details,  became  pos- 
itively beautiful  when  animated. 
Still  more  singular  was  it  that  a 
girl,  picked  up  from  the  streets,  so 
to  speak,  should  at  once  have  ac- 
quired the  utmost  drawing-room 
elegance.  If  the  reader  has  seen 
her  play  Lady  Tartuffe,  the  only 
modern  part  she  played,  he  will 
probably  remember  the  drawing- 
room  grace  of  her  manner.  It  was 
||s|.  this,  reduced  to  drawing-room  pro 

portions,  of  course,  which  I  re 
marked  when,  quitting  the  millin- 
||||§  ery,  she  sat  down,  and  began  to  talk 
of  England,  the  theatre,  Jules 
Janin,  and  the  Exposition.  When  I 
took  leave,  she  begged  me  to  come 
and  see  her  again  before  returning 
to  England;  but  I  never  did,  for  I 
felt  that  I  should  see  nothing  more. 
The  impression  she  made  on  me 
was  that  of  a  woman  with  a 
wonderful  temperament,  very  lit- 
tle intelligence,  very  little  sym- 
pathy, and  irresistibly  fascinating 
manners." 


HON.   JOHN    F.    POTTER,    OF    WISCONSIN. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  POTTER, 

OF    WISCONSIN. 

The  portrait  on  this  page,  drawn 
expressly  for  us  by  Mr  Homer,  is 
pronounced  an  excellent  likeness 
of  Mr.  Potter,  one  of  the  represent- 
atives from  Wisconsin  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  his  associates  and  con- 
stituents for  his  consistency,  en- 
ergy, intelligence  and  straight-for- 
wardness. He  has  fitted  himself 
for  his  present  position  by  intense 
study.  While  laying  no  claims  to 
oratorical  distinction,  he  is  a  fair 
speaker,  and  is  always  listened  to 
with  attention.  We  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  receiving  from  an 
editorial  friend  an  extended  bi- 
ographical notice  of  this  gentle- 
man, but  having  promised  the  pub- 
lication of  the  portrait  in  this  num- 
ber, we  have  redeemed  our  pledge, 
reserving  the  biography  for  a  fu- 
ture number. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.l 

MOLL  PITCHER, 

—  THE  — 

NEW  ENGLAND  FORTUNE-TELLER. 

BY   MRS.    E.    L.    CUSII1NG. 

"I  am  almost  ready  to  believe,  Aunt  Lizzie, 
that  old  Madge,  the  fortune-teller,  really  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  second  sight,  for  she  yesterday 
told  Kate  Ellery  so  much  truth  of  the  past,  and 
so  confidently  predicted  the  events  of  the 
future — " 

"  "Which  have  yet  to  be  fulfilled,  however,  be- 
fore the  verity  of  the  oracle  can  be  established, 
my  dear  Bella,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Randolph, 
looking  up  from  her  book  with  a  quiet  smile. 

"True,"  said  the  young  lady,  "yet  if  she 
spoke  correctly  of  the  past,  whose  events  are  as 
closely  shrouded  from  her  knowledge  as  can  be 
those  of  the  future,  is  it  not  enough  to  startle  one 
into  the  conviction  that  she  actually  does  possess 
that  mysterious  power  by  which  seers  and 
prophets  of  the  olden  time  penetrated  the  dense 
veil  of  futurity,  and  saw  with  unclouded  vision, 
things  yet  bidden  from  the  ken  of  other  mortals  V 

"  To  no  human  mind,  Bella,  since  the  age  of 
miracles,  has  God  granted  such  power.  There 
may  be  persons  who  impiously  profess  to  have 
received  it,  but  rest  assured,  they  are  miserable 
charlatans  who,  by  numberless  cunning  arts,  ob- 
tain their  knowledge  of  individual  histories,  con- 
jecturing what  they  do  not  know,  or  extracting 
it  in  a  subtle  manner  from  those  who  have  the 
weakness  to  consult  them." 

"It  may  be  so — probably  it  is  in  most  in- 
stances. Yet  you  believe,  dear  aunt,  and  so  do 
I,  that  the  soul  possesses  faculties  of  wonderful 
and  unknown  power,  which  are  to  be  developed 
in  a  brighter  state  of  being  ;  why,  then,  should  it 
seem  incredible  that  solitary  cases  exist  in  which 
those  powers  and  faculties  may  be  permitted,  for 
some  wise  purpose,  to  expand  and  find  employ- 
ment even  before  death  has  purged  away  the 
mists  that  darken  our  spiritual  vision*?" 

"  Dearest  Bella,  do  not  nurture  your  natural 
credulity  by  such  casuistry.  In  this  age  of  the 
world,  God  does  not  violate  fixed  laws  in  order 
to  accomplish  his  purposes,  and  could  you  know 
half  the  misery  resulting  from  a  blind  faith  in 
these  pretended  soothsayers,  you  would  deprecate 
their  assumption  of  superior  wisdom,  and  warn 
the  foolish  girl  whom  you  saw  trusting  in  them, 
to  beware  how  she  rested  her  faith  on  their  vain 
predictions." 

"  You  speak  of  violating  fixed  laws,  dear 
aunty,  but  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  are,  or  can 
be  violated.  God's  first  law,  is  order,  and  by  it 
he  immutably  abides.  And  so  I  think  that  all 
seemiDg  mysteries  would  appear  to  us  simple 
and  natural,  had  we  higher  faculties  to  know  and 
comprehend  their  cause.  For  instance,  we  neither 
of  us  doubt  the  truth  of  animal  magnetism,  and 
yet  we  are  unable  to  understand  and  explain  its 
phenomena.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  it  is 
the  result  of  eternal,  unchanging  laws,  which  this 
age  of  progress  and  high  inquiry  promises  ere 
long  to  reveal  to  us." 

"True,  Bella — yet  all  this  has  very  little  to  do 
with  the  assumption  of  supernatural  knowledge, 
which  prompted  old  Madge,  in  her  ignorance  and 
cunning,  to  impose  upon  the  timid  and  credulous 
with  pretended  prophecies  regarding  their  future 
destiny,  of  which  there  is  no  possible  reason  for 
supposing  her  to  have  any  knowledge  of.  I  am 
especially  opposed  to  the  vocation  of  these  would- 
be  wise  women,  from  having  known  in  my  early 
youth,  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  destiny  of  a  young  girl  whose 
cloudless  prospects  were  forever  darkened  by 
the  false  and  evil  influence  of  a  witch,  who  was 
celebrated  far  and  near  for  her  great  and  super- 
human wisdom." 

"Ah!  you  mean  Moll  Pitcher,  Aunt  Lizzie, 
of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read  such  wonderful 
things,  that  were  I  a  believer  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  I  could  almost  fancy  the  wierd 
spirit  of  the  Witch  of  Endor  had  condescended 
to  animate  the  body  of  this  veritable  Moll,  of 
fortune  telling  renown,  and  so  prompted  her  mar- 
vellous deeds  and  revelations." 

"  You  might  well  have  thought  so,  Bella,  had 
you  seen  the  deference  rendered  to  her  oracular 
pretensions  by  all  ranks  and  classes  of  the  com- 
munity at  the  period  when  I  knew  her,  for  it  was 
then  that  her  reputation  as  a  prophetess  was  at 
its  climax.  And  great  indeed  it  was,  and  wide- 
spread throughout  the  land— nor  do  I  believe 
the  startling   exploits  of  the  terrible  Bob  Boy 


were  more  famed  among  the  deep  glades  and 
heathery  hills  of  Scotland,  nor  his  name  as  a 
household  word,  repeated  with  greater  fear  and 
awe  in  its  cottage  shielings,  than  were  those  of 
the  marvel-telling,  wonder-enacting  Moll  Pitcher, 
some  scores  of  years  since  in  the  green  valleys 
and  peaceful  dwellings  of  New  England." 

"  You  have  seen  her,  then,  with  your  own  eyes, 
dear  aunt,  and  perhaps,  too,  you  have  heard  the 
sybil  utter  her  strange  oracles." 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  both,  and  I  can  never  for- 
get, though  a  mere  child  at  the  time,  the  impres- 
sion which  her  wierd  and  witch-like  appearance 
made  upon  me,  nor  the  awe  with  which  I  learned 
to  regard  her,  by  observing  those  of  riper  years 
and  experience,  rendering  implicit  faith  to  her 
claim  of  supernatural  wiidom.  My  position,  at 
that  early  period  of  my  life,  placed  me  where  her 
movements  came  daily  beneath  my  notice,  and 
as  her  strange  arts  were  the  constant  subject  of 
wonder  and  discussion  in  the  village,  my  rever- 
ence for  her  miraculous  pretensions  deepened, 
and  my  faith  in  her  infallibility  grew  firm  as  a 
rock,  till  after  years  matured  my  judgment  and 
enabled  me  to  detect  the  charlatanry  which  had 
passed  with  me  for  superhuman  wisdom.  But  I 
wish  now,  my  dear  Bella,  both  as  a  lesson  and  a 
warningto  your  youth  and  credulity,  to  speak  of 
the  unhappy  influence  which  this  woman  exer- 
cised over  the  destiny  of  a  beautiful  girl  who  was 
my  schoolmate." 

"  Was  it  not  about  this  very  incident  in  your 
school  life,  aunty,  that  Cousin  William  was  in- 
quiring when  we  passed  through  Lynn  on  our 
way  to  Nahant  last  summer?  I  was  so  intent 
upon  looking  at  the  old  academy  where  you  said 
you  received  the  early  rudiments  of  your  edu- 
cation, that  I  scarcely  gave  any  heed  to  the 
conversation." 

"I  recollect  it,  and  how  interested  you  wero  in 
noting  all  the  spots  which  I  pointed  out  as  hav- 
ing been  familiar  to  my  childhood.  I  had  just 
reached  my  twelfth  year,  when  I  was  placed  by 
my  parents  at  the  school,  or  academy,  as  it  was 
called,  which  had  then  some  celebrity  in  Lynn, 
the  well-known  village  which  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  Moll  Pitcher,  the  New  England  witch. 
I  was  a  half  spoiled,  self-willed  child,  and  though 
just  entering  my  teens,  was  uninitiated  save  in 
the  very  rudiments  of  knowledge,  for  not  then 
had  the  wonderful  properties  of  steam  been  ap- 
plied to  make  the  world  of  matter  and  of  mind 
progress  at  railroad  speed,  consequently  the  chil- 
dren of  those  days  escaped  having  their  brains 
overwrought  and  excited  in  the  endeavor  to  grasp 
a  do/en  different  theories  at  once,  to  unravel  the 
abstruse  mysteries  of  algebra  and  logic,  and  then 
as  a  salubrious  change  from  tho  close  and  heated 
schoolroom,  to  sit  chained  for  hours  in  one  posi- 
tion at  the  piano,  conning  semi-breves  and 
quavers  till  the  very  sight  of  the  music-book  was 
an  abomination  to  them. 

"  But  if,  instead  of  the  multitudinous  branches 
which  perplex  the  youth  of  the  present  gener- 
ation, those  of  that  primitive  time  could  say  by 
heart,  word  for  word,  and  line  for  lino,  the  whole 
of  the  '  Young  Lady's  Accidence/  that  wonder-' 
ful  companion  of  grammar,  or  could  read  with 
tolerable  fluency  the  pages  of  tho  *  Columbian 
Orator/  or  the  'American  Preceptor,'  the  prog- 
ress of  the  scholar  was  regarded  as  quite  satisfac- 
tory, and  as  giving  no  ordinary  promise  for  the 
future.  Such,  and  not  beyond  this,  dear  Bella, 
were  my  attainments  when  I  first  became  an  in- 
mate of  the  neat  white  house  which  you  remem- 
ber I  pointed  out  to  you,  standing  upon  one  side 
of  the  broad  and  sandy  Lynn  common.  In  it 
lived  the  preceptress,  to  whose  care  I  was  con- 
signed. A  stately,  aristocratic  looking  woman 
she  was,  who  presided  like  a  queen  over  the  fe- 
male department  of  the  academy,  which  I  sup- 
pose still  flourishes  in  the  town  of  St.  Crispin, 
but  has,  I  trust,  before  this,  had  some  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age  infused  into  its  stagnant  life. 

"  Why  I  was  sent  to  this  particular  seat  of 
learning,  I  could  never  clearly  divine,  except  it 
was,  as  I  sometimes  suspected,  that  I  might  be 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  parish  minister,  an 
old  college  friend  tf  my  father's,  and  of  whom, 
for  his  amiable  and  easy  temper,  he  retained 
kind  and  pleasant  recol.ections.  But  as  their 
paths  through  life,  though  both  had  embraced  the 
same  holy  calling,  were  widely  diverse,  my 
father,  for  several  years,  had  known  little  of  his 
early  friend,  except  through  a  brief  call,  when  on 
his  annual  summer  visit  to  Nahant,  or  from  an 
infrequent  letter,  that,  breathing  as  of  old,  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  affection,  served  to  keep 
bright  the  links  of  their  college  friendship.  But 
he  could  not  know  how  small  a  portion  of  true 


and  manly  dignity  marked  the  deportment  of  his 
clerical  brother,  how  little  of  that  wisdom  which 
is  from  above,  imbrued  his  character,  nor  what 
light  regard  he  paid  to  the  injunction  of  the  apos- 
tle, to  think  of  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  love- 
ly, and  of  good  report. 

"  At  that  time  my  father's  heart  was  saddened 
by  the  loss  of  a  first-born  and  cherished  son, 
many  years  my  senior,  who,  on  a  voyage  to 
Smyrna,  fell  overboard  and  was  drowned,  and 
had  it  been  in  his  nature  ever  to  have  judged 
another  harshly,  he  could  not  have  done  so  un- 
der the  softening  influence  of  that  great  sorrow. 
He  remembered  only  the  pleasant  Tiours  of 
early  companionship  with  his  friend,  and  pos- 
sessing in  a  large  degree,  that  divine  charity 
which  forms  the  key-stone  to  the  arch  of  Chris- 
tian virtues,  he  had  that  faith  in  his  goodness, 
which  begets  confidence,  and  so  he  asked  his 
care  and  counsel  for  his  child  when  she  should  be 
without  the  watchful  guidance  of  parental  love. 
This  clergyman  had  a  daughter,  about  my  own 
age,  who  soothed  my  first  weary  days  of  home- 
sickness by  revealing  to  me  the  treasures  of  the 
village  library,  kept  under  her  father's  care,  and 
amid  its  unexplored  novelties  I  revelled  for  the 
first  time  in  regions  of  fiction,  which  opened  to 
me  an  ideal  life  that  made  my  real  one  appear 
dull  and  prosaic  enough.  I  recollect,  my  favor- 
ite book  was  '  The  Fool  of  Quality/  which  I 
have  never  seen  since,  but  which  I  am  certain 
would  now  appear  to  me  a  marvellous  tissue  of 
nonsense.  With  all  my  admiration  for  its 
pages,  the  peroration  with  which  the  fourth  vol- 
ume wound  up,  rather  shocked  my  feelings  of 
reverence,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  child  as  I  was,  lit- 
tle short  of  impiety  to  compare  the  splendor  of 
an  earthly  bridal  to  the  glories  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, and  I  remember  that  in  reading  it  aloud 
my  face  grew  scarlet  with  shame,  and  throwing 
down  the  bifcok  I  rushed  hastily  from  the  room. 

"  But  these  details,  my  dear  Bella,  are  quite 
foreign  to  our  subject,  and  I  know  not  how  I 
have  been  beguiled  to  dwell  on  them  so  long. 
But  there  is  a  charm  connected  with  childhood's 
sunny  days  that  never  loses  its  witching  power, 
and  thus  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  I  love  to 
look  back  to  those  hours  of  innocent  enjoyment, 
when  no  shadow  fell  across  the  morning  path  of 
life,  and  recall  every  circumstance  and  object 
connected  with  that  happy  period.  The  dull 
routine  of  my  school  hours,  unmarked  by  inter- 
est or  progress  in  my  ill-directed  studies,  the 
stately  figure  of  the  preceptress,  teaching,  or 
rather  pretending  to  teach,  with  such  an  air  of 
dignified  condescension,  the  stiff,  precise,  but 
really  worthy  preceptor,  the  short,  rotund  figure 
and  comical  face  of  my  father's  clerical  friend, 
the  persons  of  my  schoolmates,  and  the  euphoni- 
ous appellations  which  some  of  them  bore,  such 
as  Sally  Tarbox,  Love  Ramsdalo,  Patty  Tower, 
and  last,  but  not  least,Polly  Brimblecorn,*  names 
so  extraordinary  that  they  stamped  themselves 
indelibly  upon  my  memory ;  and  which,  with  their 
formidable  array  of  ugliness,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  sufficient  to  disprove  the  assertion  some- 
times made,  that  Americans  have  a  particular 
fancy  for  fine  names. 

"  Nor  must  I  forget  to  mention  the  old  meet- 
ing-house, where  we  once  a  week  assembled  for 
public  worship,  a  low,  misshapen  building,  stand- 
ing at  the  far  end  of  the  broad  common — roomy 
and  bare  as  a  barn  was  it,  with  its  pulpit  draper- 
ies of  faded  green  moreen,  and  its  high  old- 
fashioned  sounding-board,  heavy  and  seemingly 
unsupported,  which  always  exercised  my  imag- 
ination with  the  thought  of  its  possible  fall,  and 
the  consequences  of  such  a  catastrophe.  And 
then  those  services !  what  senseless  and  barren 
formularies  they  were  !  embodying  the  letter  of 
the  gospel,  but  alas !  how  little  of  that  spirit  which 
alone  giveth  life. 

"  The  scenery  of  the  place  lies  unrolled  before 
me,  like  a  landscape  seen  at  the  end  of  a 
long  green  vista.  Even  the  small  yellow  and 
purple  flowers  that  grew,  like  heather,  close  to  the 
ground,  on  the  faded  and  sunburnt  common  that 
I  crossed  and  re-crossed  in  my  progress  to  and 
from  the  academy,  and  which  I  used  to  gather  by 
the  handsfull,  wondering  that  none  admired  their 
beauty  but  myself — their  tiny  blossoms  still  glow 
in  my  memory  with  the  same  bright  hues  as  then 
delighted  me.  The  aspect  of  the  neat  white 
house,  too,  is  unforgotten,  and  the  low  shoe- 
shop,  indicating  the  staple  merchandize  of  the 
place,  which  adjoined  almost  every  dwelling, 
and  within  which  the  minister,  forgetting  his 
high  calling,  loved  to  idle  and  gossip  with  the 
workmen. 
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"But  these  once  familiar  objects,  though  with 
my  inner  sight  I  still  see  them  as  they  were,  are 
doubtless  ail  changed,  for  in  an  age  like  this, 
nothing  remains  the  same,  nothing  save  the  unal- 
terable features  of  nature,  such  as  the  high  rocks, 
bare  and  round,  which  bounded  the  village,  giv- 
ing a  somewhat  rude  and  unique  character  to  the 
scenery.  And  yet  I  forget  that  even  these  huge 
masses  of  stone  may  not  have  remained  sacred 
from  the  innovating  touch  of  man — with  bis 
fierce  combustibles  and  his  fiery  train,  he  may 
have  uprooted  them  from  their  deep  foundation, 
and  hewn  them  into  blocks,  or  shaped  them  into 
pillars  to  support  the  stately  fabrics  of  his  art. 

"  Yet  there  they  then  reared  their  gray  and 
rifted  crests,  and  among  them  with  my  young 
companions  I  often  wandered,  climbing  up  their 
stony  sides  for  the  bright  moss  or  gaudy  wild 
flowers  that  softened  their  roughness  with  a 
touch  of  beauty.  Sometimes  we  sat,  a  merry 
group,  perched  on  some  bald  crag  till  the  dews 
fell,  telling  wild  tales  of  our  nurseries,  or  talking 
in  whispers  of  the  fearful  witch,  upon  whose  hab- 
itation we  looked  down  from  our  airy  seat,  till 
frightened  at  our  own  words,  we  clung  nervously 
to  each  other,  or  scrambling  down  the  rocks,  we 
fled  swiftly  from  the  place. 

"  It  was  in  one  of  the  narrow,  grassy  glens, 
closed  in  by  those  granite  barriers,  that  Moll 
Pitcher,  the  fortuneteller,  dwelt.  A  small  court- 
yard, in  which  grew  two  stunted  fir-trees,  formed 
the  entrance  to  her  cottage,  and  the  gate  which 
opened  from  it  was  hung  upon  posts  formed  of 
the  jaw-bones  of  an  enormous  whale,  which, 
bleached  by  the  suns  and  rains  of  years,  towered 
in  ghastly  whiteness  far  above  the  humble  roof, 
standing  like  spectral  shapes  to  guard  the  unhal- 
lowed home  of  the  sorceress.  There,  it  was  as- 
serted, she  performed  most  fearful  mysteries, 
summoning  the  Prince  of  Evil  to  aid  her  in  rais- 
ing the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  piercing  with  pre- 
sumptuous daring  into  the  unrevealed  secrets  of 
the  future. 

"  On  every  Friday,  in  particular,  she  was  said 
to  perform  her  strange  rites,  reversing  every  arti- 
cle of  furnitnre  in  her  house,  and  uttering  incan- 
tations which  none  could  hear  without  horror  * 
From  all  parts  of  the  country  the  credulous  came 
to  consult  her  as  to  the  past  or  the  future— parted 
lovers,  to  learn  the  weal  of  the  absent,  and  those 
whose  affection  yet  remained  untold,  to  ask  if  a 
happy  issue  awaited  the  dearest  wishes  of  their 
hearts.  Merchants  engaging  in  important  spec- 
ulations, sought  the  witch  to  inquire  what  would 
be  tho  result  of  their  enterprise,  and  parents  and 
friends,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  some  distant 
and  beloved  object,  came  also,  relying  upon 
Moll's  prophetic  answer  to  remove  their  fear,  or 
give  glad  assurance  to  their  hopes. 

"  Was  there  a  murder  committed,  the  weird 
woman  was  to  be  consulted  by  the  party  anxious 
to  detect  the  criminal,  or  was  some  peaceful 
neighborhood  thrown  into  alarm  by  a  daring  rob- 
bery, her  prescience  was  taxed  to  describe  the 
persons  of  the  burglars,  and  designate  the  secret 
places  of  deposit  for  their  stolen  goods,  and 
whether  by  chance  or  not,  true  it  is  that  the  in- 
formation she  gave  so  often  proved  correct,  that 
multitudes  even  of  cultivated  and  intelligent 
people,  who  had  long  ridiculed  and  despised  her 
pretensions,  grew  at  last  to  render  implicit  belief 
to  her  miraculous  endowments." 

"  Possibly,  Aunt  Lizzie,"  said  Bella  Har- 
grave,  who  had  listened  with  deep  interest  to  tho 
simple  reminiscences  of  her  aunt's  early  days, 
"possibly  this  ancient  jvitch  had  forestalled  her 
age  in  discovering  the  mysterious  agtncy  of  ani- 
mal magnetism.  For  if,  as  its  disciples  assert, 
it  reveals  to  one  mind  the  hidden  thoughts  of 
another,  enabling  it,  without  aid  from  the  senses, 
to  behold  the  persons  and  actions  of  those  at  a 
distance,  then  can  the  prescience  she  displayed 
be  readily  accounted  for  without  calling  in  the 
aid  of  Satan  and  his  imps." 

"  True,  unless  she  was  capable  of  exercising  a 
refined  subtlety,  which  few,  even  of  her  cunning 
profession,  have  been  known  to  possess.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  her  predictions,  by  tho 
effect  they  produced  upon  sensitive  and  timid 
minds,  often  wrought  out  their  own  fulfilment. 
It  was  so,  doubtless,  in  the  case  of  poor  Ida  Cath- 
cart,  my  young  schoolmate,  and  I  can  never  re- 
cur to  it  without  feeling  constrained  to  hold  up 
her  fate,  who  really  fell  a  victim  to  her  own  weak 
credulity,  to  all  those  who  seem  disposed  to  yield 
the  slightest  deference  to  these  mischievous 
oracles. 

"  Tho  young  girl  to  whom  I  allude  was  four 
years  older    than    myself,  possessed    of   great 
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beauty,  and  giftod  with  those  sweet  and  gentle 
manners  which  are  muru  charming  even  than 
beauty.    She  was  an  orphan,  and  heiress  to  Large 

estates  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  she  wan  lu 
take  possession  when  sho  attained  the  ago  °f 
eighteen.  Her  guardian,  a  rich  planter  of  Vir- 
ginia, had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  II., 
our  preceptress,  tho  preceding  season  at  Nnluint, 
where  she  was  spending  the  holidays  with  part  of 
her  pupils,  and  favorably  impressed  with  her 
ladylike  manners  and  appearance,  he  resolved  to 
place  his  wnrd  under  her  care  till  her  education 
was  completed. 

"  It  had  long  hecu  tho  secret  wish  and  purpose 
of  Mr.  Randolph  that  Ida  and  her  wealth  should 
become  the  portion  of  his  only  son,  a  somewhat 
wild  youth,  and  who  was  thou  a  member  of  tho 
senior  class  in  Harvard  University,  and  for  this 
reason  ho  preferred  for  her  residence  tho  quiet 
and  rotirod  village  in  which  Mrs.  R'h.  school  was 
located,  rather  than  tho  fashionable  seminaries  of 
the  metropolis,  where  her  personal  charms  could 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  undesircd  notice.     But 

"Thoro  is  a  power  that  fltmpos  our  destiny, 
Bough-bow  it  as  wo  will,' 

and  it  proved  so  in  this  instanco,  as  wo  know  by 
our  daily  experience,  that  it  does  in  all  that  con- 
cerns us. 

"Ida  had  grown  up  with  the  impression  that 
she  was  to  be  tho  wifo  of  Frank  Randolph,  and 
so  generous  was  his  nature,  and  so  tender  and 
kind  his  manner  towards  her,  that  from  early 
childhood  she  had  rendered  him  a  warm  and  true 
affection,  nor  never  shrank  from  the  thought  that 
ho  was  to  be  her  companion  through  life,  till 
from  another  teacher  she  first  learned  that  a  far 
more  absorbiog  and  impassioned  sentiment  could 
be  awakened  in  her  slumbering  heart. 

"In  the  youth's  department  of  the  academy 
there  was  a  young  Frenchman,  the  son  of  a  Bor- 
deaux merchant,  who,  through  the  agency  of  an 
American  correspondent,  had  been  placed  at  this 
village  seminary  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  English  language.  He  was  eminent- 
ly handsome  and  graceful,  and  the  beauty  of  Ida, 
which  none  could  pass  without  notice,  failed  not 
to  attract  his  ardent  admiration.  But  as  the 
male  and  female  branches  of  the  institution  pur- 
sued their  studies  in  separate  apartments,  under 
their  own  instructors,  and  even,  when  free  from 
the  restraints  of  the  school-room,  were  prohibited 
from  holding  intercourse  with  each  other,  it  was 
long  before  Louis  de  Courcy  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  a  word  to  the  object  of  his  pas- 
sion, though  the  choice  flowers,  exquisite  shells, 
and  other  tasteful  trifles  which  often,  through  the 
agency  of  some  unknown  hand,  found  their  way 
to  Ida's  school-desk,  mutely  declared  his  grow- 
ing love  and  admiration. 

"The  flowers  were  always  chosen  for  their  sig- 
nificance, and  woven  in  wreaths  or  festooned  by 
a  tastefal  ribbon,  and  the  language  of  their  voice- 
less lips  Ida's  conscious  heart  but  too  well  un- 
derstood, while  the  richly  tinted  and  minute 
shells  were  disposed  on  velvet  moss  which  lined 
a  delicate  basket,  and  accompanied  by  a  few 
lines  of  tender  poetry,  or  an  expressive  French 
motto,  which  brought  a  vivid  carnation  to  Ida's 
lovely  cheek,  and  a  flitting  smile  to  her  lip,  sweet 
omens  that  she  recognized  the  hand  from  which 
came  her  fair  and  fairy  gifts. 

"  We  often  met  De  Courcy  in  our  walks,  for 
he  always  seemed  to  cross  the  path  chosen  by 
Ida — at  church,  too,  duly  as  the  Sabbath  came, 
though  he  belonged  to  the  Roman  communion, 
we  found  him  occupying  his  seat,  when  reverent- 
ly following  the  steps  of  our  stately  preceptress, 
we  walked  in  slow  procession,  a  goodly  group  of 
us,  up  the  whole  length  of  the  broad  aisle  to  the 
square,  capacious  pews  on  each  side  of  the  pul- 
pit. And  there,  right  opposite  to  Ida,  sat  the 
young  Frenchman,  feasting  his  eyes,  during  the 
tedious  homily  of  the  village  pastor,  on  the 
beauty  of  his  idol,  and  expressing  by  his  eloquent 
glances,  the  fervor  of  the  passion  she  had  in- 
spired. With  woman's  ready  instinct,  the  blush- 
ing girl  interpreted  this  silent  homage,  and  her 
young  heart  melted  with  answering  tenderness, 
and  her  large  sofc  eyes  grew  more  lustrous  with 
the  joy  of  those  new  and  sweet  emotions  which 
he  had  awakened,  but  with  them  also  had  awak- 
ened a  trembling  consciousness  that  taught  her 
to  shrink  at  the  name  of  Randolph,  and  tremble 
with  dark  forebodings  of  some  coming  ill. 

"  De  Courcy  was  not  slow  in  detecting  the  im- 
pression he  had  made,  and  his  silent  gifts  of  love 
were  soon  exchanged  for  perfumed  billet  doux, 
breathing  the  most  impassioned  words,  and  these 
Ida  read  with  secret  rapture,  but  left  them  unan- 
swered, except  by  the  increased  softness  of  her 


checks  and  manner,  which  added  a  touching 
charm  to  her  honuty,  and  rendered  it,  so  (bought 
tho  enamored  hoy,  more  resistless  than  ever.  En- 
couraged by  these  flattering  omens,  Do  Courcy 
one  day  vontured  to  accost  her  ;  it  was  unpre- 
meditated, but  ho  saw  her  entering  tho  porch  of 
the  academy  alone,  and  tho  opportunity  was  too 
tempting  to  bo  lost.  Palo  and  silent  sho  stood, 
while  with  passionate  tenderness  he  told  his  love, 
and  when  her  startled  ear  cuught  a  sound,  and 
sho  would  have  fled  from,  him  in  terror,  he  would 
not  suflor  her  to  leave  him  till  his  eloquent  en- 
treaties had  wrung  from  hor  the  troasurod  secret 
of  her  heart. 

"  From  this  time  tho  lovers  often  met — every 
day,  indeed,  they  contrived  to  see  each  other,  and 
the  now  life  which  opened  to  them,  became  a 
garden  of  enchantment,  amid  whoso  sunny  bow- 
ers they  revelled  in  their  mutual  joy,  forgetful 
that  ovil  lurked  beyond  tho  walls  of  their  par- 
adise Fortunately  for  them,  the  heads  of  the 
academical  department  oxcrcised  but  little  or  no 
espionago  after  their  pupils  when  freed  from  tho 
restraints  of  tho  school-room,  for  our  preceptor 
was  a  book-worm  ;  too  glad  of  his  froedora  when 
the  hours  of  his  daily  duty  were  ended,  to  take 
farther  cognizance  of  his  scholars,  he  left  them  to 
enjoy  their  leisure  hours  as  they  liked  best,  and 
plunged,  forgetful  of  all  else  in  the  favorite  stud- 
ies he  loved.  Mrs.  B.,  who,  a  self-indulgent  and 
haughty  woman,  gave  as  littlo  thought  to  the 
young  creatures  entrusted  to  her  care,  and  rejoic- 
ing to  escape  from  the  bondage  of  a  task  she  de- 
tested, retired  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  apart- 
ments when  it  was  over,  and  seldom  made  her  ap- 
pearance again  till  the  bell  of  the  succeeding 
morning  summoned  her  to  a  renewal  of  her 
labors. 

"  Thus  the  brief  bright  months  of  summer 
rolled  on  and  drew  to  a  close,  and  the  short, 
hazy,  delicious  days  of  September  came,  to  find 
the  youthful  lovers  still  wrapped  in  a  dream  of 
bliss,  disturbed  only  when  there  came  letters  from 
Ida's  guardian.  In  these  there  seldom  failed  to 
be  some  allusion  to  his  son,  that  roused  all  the 
jealousy  of  De  Courcy's  nature.  On  one  oc- 
casion, too,  it  was  fearfully  excited  by  a  visit 
from  Frank  himself,  who  had  broken  away  from 
college,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Nahant,  with  a 
party  of  his  classmates,  for  a  fishing  excursion. 
He  could  not  pass  through  Lynn  without  stop- 
ping to  see  '  little  Ida,'  whom  he  was  not  in  the 
least  unwilling  to  regard  as  his  future  wife,  so  he 
kept  his  friends  waiting  an  hour  at  the  hotel, 
while  he  ran  off  to  have  a  chat  of  'just  ten  min- 
utes '  with  her. 

"De  Courcy  saw  him  quitting  the  house,  and 
when  they  met  in  their  evening  walk,  his  excite- 
ment terrified  her,  and  she  could  only  soothe  him 
by  solemn  and  reiterated  assurances  that  she 
would  be  only  his,  in  spite  of  any  authority 
which  might  be  used  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  bestow 
her  on  his  son.  Still  it  seemed  as  though  even 
this  solemn  promise  failed  to  calm  the  fears  of 
De  Courcy — he  became  depressed  and  moody, 
especially  |when  Ida  received  letters  from  her 
guardian  ;  then  his  restlessness  and  anxiety  were 
uncontrollable,  her  presence  seemed  to  increase 
his  disturbance,  and  her  tender  and  caressing 
ways  failed  to  charm  away  the  doubts  that  op- 
pressed him. 

"  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  one  evening 
Ida  and  myself  were  taking  our  favorito  stroll 
among  the  rocks,  we  came  suddenly  upon  De 
Courcy  standing  under  a  jutting  crag,  in  close 
conference  with  Moll,  the  fortune-teller.  She 
started  when  she  saw  us,  and  fled  swiftly  away, 
while  he  immediately  joined  us,  and  striving  to 
hide  his  confusion  by  a  forced  laugh,  said,  care- 
lessly :  '  The  weird  woman  caught  me  in  this 
narrow  glen  and  persecuted  me  into  showing  her 
my  hand,  that  she  might  read  in  its  lines  whether 
my  future  life  was  to  be  prosperous  or  adverse.' 
"' And  what  was  her  prophecy?'  asked  Ida, 
in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  for  she  was  deeply 
tinctured  by  superstition,  and  regarded  the  re- 
puted witch  with  such  awe  that  she  dreaded  even 
to  meet  her  in  the  path,  nay,  often  when  return- 
ing in  the  dusk  from  our  evening  walks,  she 
would  choose  a  circuitous  course,  rather  than 
pass  near  Moll's  unhallowed  dwelling. 

"  *  She  told  me  strange  things,  Ida,'  said  De 
Courcy,  in  a  subdued  tone,  'and  if  all  that  she 
predicts  of  the  future  prove  as  veritable  as  that 
which  she  has  told  of  the  past,  I  must,  perforce, 
yield  full  faith  to  her  miraculous  powers.' 

"  '  O,  Louis  !  how  dare  you  ask  her  wicked  aid 
to  obtain  knowledge  of  things  which  God  has 
hidden  in  darkness?"  exclaimed  Ida,  in  an  agony 
of  terror.     'She  is — sho  must  be  in  league  with 


wiekod  spirits,  or  she  could  not  unfold  the  deep 
mysteries  of  the  future  !' 

"  '  It  may  bo  so — perhaps  it  in,'  said  Do 
Courcy,  '  but  to  learn  my  future  destiny — ourn, 
may  I  say,  sweet  Ida,  I  would  almost  seek  tho 
l'rinco  of  Darkness  himself,  curing  little  through 
whose  agency  the   torturing  suspense   to   which 

you  condemn  me  is  terminated*' 

"  '  To  which  /  condemn  you,  Louis  ?  All  that 
wc  both  buffer  is  unavoidable,  and — ' 

"  '  Unavoidable  !'  he  repeated,  with  bitterness. 
'  Is  it  unavoidable,  Ida,  for  you  to  permit  eon- 
stunt  intimations  from  your  guardian  respecting 
your  marriago  with  his  son,  or  for  you  to  receive 
that  son  with  tho  cordiality  of  an  accepted 
lover  V 

"'I  received  him  as  a  brother,  Louis,  and  as 
such  lam  sure  you  will  permit  me  to  love  him,' 
said  Ida,  her  beautiful  eyes  filling  with  tears  at 
the  unjust  reproachos  of  her  lover.  '  Surely,' sho 
added,  'it  would  ill  become  me,  now,  to  resent 
the  playful  badinage  on  this  subject,  which  I 
have  heard  from  my  infancy — when  its  tone  be- 
comes serious  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  for  mo 
to  repel  it.  So  I  pray  you,  dearest  Louis,  do 
not  distress  yourself  with  such  fears — I  have 
given  you  my  solemn  word  that  I  will  be  only 
yours,  and  if  another  be  proposed  to  me,  you 
will  find  me  firm  as  the  rock  against  which  you 
lean.' 

"'Love  is  full  of  fears,  Ida,  and  you  are  a 
treasure  which,  if  lost,  would  bankrupt  all  my 
hopes,'  said  De  Courcy,  *  therefore,  dearest,  grant 
me  your  pardon  for  my  doubts  and  fears — they 
will  hover  round  my  heart  till  I  call  you  irrevo- 
cably mine.  But  if  this  fortune-teller  has  de- 
clared the  truth  to  me,  all  will  bo  well,  and  our 
happiness  secure.  She  certainly  related  past 
events  which  I  believed  known  only  to  myself, 
and  to  test  the  truth  of  her  prophecy  concerning 
my  future,  oblige  me,  dearest  Ida,  by  permitting 
her  to  foretell  yours,  and  it  there  be  a  close  con- 
nection between  them,  it  will  shake  even  your 
skepticism,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  reality  of 
her  supernatural  foresight.' 

"'O,  do  not  ask  me,  Louis,  to  consult  that 
fearful  woman  !'  exclaimed  poor  Ida,  growing 
pale  at  the  very  thought.  '  The  events  which  are 
in  store  for  us,  time  will  reveal,  whether  she  pre- 
dict them  or  not — only  let  us  have  trust  in  God 
and  in  each  other,  and  wait  patiently  for  what 
shall  befall  us.' 

"  I  never  can  forget  the  look  of  earnest  tender- 
ness with  which,  in  a  tone  of  patient  sweetness 
that  still  rings  in  my  ears,  the  gentle,  loving  Ida, 
uttered  these  words.  But  they  failed  to  persuade 
the  artful  lover,  who  answered,  impatiently : 

"'I  cannot  imitate  your  calmness,  Ida;  my 
hand  is  on  the  scroll  of  your  destiny,  and  I  must 
unroll  it  to  read  the  characters  inscribed  therein. 
If  you  love  me,'  she  could  not  resist  that  adjur- 
ation, 'go  to  the  fortune-teller  this  evening;  you 
have  permission  to  visit  a  sick  schoolmate,  and 
on  your  way  you  can  stop  at  her  dwelling.  Little 
Lizzie,'  looking  at  me,  'will  bear  you  company, 
and  I  will  be  near  to  protect  you,  though  I  would 
not  have  the  witch  see  us  together,  lest,  reading 
our  hearts,  she  should  frame  her  revelations  to 
suit  their  wishes.  When  she  has  foretold  your 
future,  I  will  tell  you  what  she  has  predicted  of 
mine.' 

"  At  that  moment  the  tones  of  a  familiar  voice 
calling  upon  our  names,  startled  us,  and  De 
Courcy,  wringing  a  hurried  assent  from  Ida,  had 
jast  time  to  escape  from  observation,  when  the 
head  of  the  preceptor  appeared  above  a  neigh- 
boring crag,  over  which  he  was  endeavoring  to 
climb.  He  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  De  Courcy's 
retreating  figure,  but  the  worthy  preceptor  was 
too  near-sighted  to  identify  him,  and  mistaking 
him  for  afar  different  person,  he  called  out  in  a 
tone  of  remonstrance : 

"  '  Young  ladies,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  proper 
for  you  to  be  strolling  alone  among  these  rocks 
at  this  late  hour.  And  as  for  the  vagabond  you 
were  just  now  speaking  to,  that  blear-eyed  Nick 
— I  know  him  by  his  swift  foot — I  trust  you  have 
neither  of  you  been  so  foolish  as  to  throw  away 
your  alms  upon  such  a  reprobate.' 

"  So  saying,  our  sagacious  preceptor  passed  on 
in  his  mineralogical  research,  and  a  moment 
after  we  heard  the  click  of  his  hammer  on  the 
solid  rock  above  us,  striking  off  some  choice 
specimen,  while  we,  smothering  our  laughter  at 
his  fortunate  mistake,  hastened  away  and  reached 
home  just  in  time  for  the  evening  meal.  When 
it  was  ended,  and  we  had  conned  our  lessons  for 
the  morrow,  Ida  and' myself,  closely  wrapped  in 
our  shawls,  stole  out  unperceived,  and  walked 
rapidly  towards  the  cottage  of  the  fortune-teller. 


"As  we  approached  it,  wo  saw  two  persons 
standing  apparently  in  earnest  conference  under 
the  old  firs,  and  ono  of  them,  who,  to  my  eyes, 
amazingly  resembled  Do  Courcy,  though  Ida 
would  by  no  means  admit  it,  leaped  over  tho 
fence  at  the  first  sound  of  our  footsteps,  while  his 
compunion,  whom  neither  of  us  could  mistake, 
precipitately  entered  the  houf-e.  It  was  indeed 
Moll  herjelf,  and  us  she  left  the  door  unlatched 
behind  hor,  wc  hud  no  occasion  to  knock,  but  en- 
tering softly,  and  with  no  little  trepidation  on  tho 
part  of  Ida,  we  found  ourselves  within  those 
walls,  which,  homely  and  simplo  in  they  were, 
many  believed  to  have  been  upraised  by  tho  mere 
potency  of  magic. 

"  I  gazed  around  me  with  an  eager,  childish 
curiosity,  quite  free  from  fear,  while  poor  Ida 
grew  pale  and  seemed  about  ready  to  faint  with 
terror;  not  daring  to  approach  the  sybil,  nor  even 
to  lift  her  eyes  towards  her,  she  sank  down  on  a 
low  seat  near  the  door,  silent  and  motionless  as 
a  form  of  marble,  which  she  in  truth  resembled. 
The  old  fortune  teller,  who  sat  deeply  ensconced 
in  a  high-backed  and  quaintly  carved  arm-chair, 
regarded  the  trembling  girl  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence, but  with  such  a  searching  gaze  that  it 
seemed,  as  she  afterwards  told  mc,  to  turn  her 
very  blood  to  ice.  She  then,  muttering  to  her- 
self in  a  monotonous  tone,  took  a  pack  of  soiled 
cards  from  a  grotesque  three  legged  table  that 
stood  beside  her,  and  began  shuffling  them  back- 
wards and  forwards,  her  lips  still  muttering  un- 
intelligible words,  and  her  sharp,  canning  eyes 
glancing  furtively  towards  tho  shrinking  Ida, 
who  looked  just  ready  to  sink  down  lifeless  upon 
the  floor. 

" '  Come  hither,  child — I  know  wherefore  you 
seek  me — the  whisper  came  to  me,  though  you 
could  not  hear  it,'  she  said,  at  last,  in  a  tone 
calm  and  quiet,  but  so  commanding  that  Ida  ir- 
resistibly yielded  instant  obedience.  Her  lips 
and  cheeks  were  white  as  the  fairest  lily,  but  she 
rose,  and  moving  with  a  slow,  tremulous  step 
towards  the  chair  of  the  oracle,  held  forth  be- 
tween her  trembling  fingers  the  piece  of  silver 
wirh  which  she  was  instructed  to  cross  her  palm. 
The  sybil  received  the  offering  with  alacrity,  and 
dropped  it  into  her  capacious  pocket,  then,  when 
Ida,  by  her  direction  had  twice  cut  the  cards,  she 
began  in  a  low,  solemn  voice,  to  unravel  the  mys- 
terious thread  of  her  destiny. 

"  (  You  love  a  youth  with  locks  like  the  raven's 
wing,  and  eyes  that  flash  as  the  summer  light- 
ning,' she  commenced,  '  and  he,  too,  has  gar- 
nered up  his  heart  in  your  pretty  face,  but  doubt 
distracts  yon  both — another  claims  you — ah !  and 
a  resolute  will  he  has,'  she  added,  turning  up  a 
little  sturdy  knave  of  clubs.  'Beware,  girl,  or 
the  dark-haired  youth  will  be  forced  to  give  place 
to  him  of  the  brown,  clustering  curls — beware  I 
I  say,  for  on  your  firmness  hangs  happiness  or 
woe!' 

"Ida  listened  with  astonishment  to  the  words 
of  the  prophetess,  and  forgetting  even  her  fear  in 
the  deep  interest  which  they  possessed,  6ho 
pressed  still  closer  to  the  sybil's  chair,  eager  to 
hear  the  continuance  of  her  revelations,  and 
already  yielding  to  a  conviction  of  their  truth. 

"  '  Heigh  ho  !  here  is  trouble,'  resumed  Moll, 
looking  intently  upon  the  outspread  cards,  and 
seeming  to  read  as  from  a  book.  *  Trouble !' 
she  repeated,  'ay,  I  see  but  a  short  step  between 
the  house  of  Hope  and  that  of  Despair — beware, 
little  one,  how  you  take  it !  Listen — your  dark- 
haired  lover  will  soon  receive  a  letter  calling  him 
away— he  will  urge  you  to  go  with  him — you 
hesitate,  but  waver  not,  for  sore  perils  await  you 
if  left  behind.  Ah  !  it  brightens  !  I  see  you 
shun  them — all  will  be  well — here  is  a  journey 
— water— a  bridal — fears  and  doubts  hang  over 
all,  but  be  firm — press  on  to  one  point,  and  there 
will  be  sunshine  after  the  storm.' 

"  And  thus,  in  broken  sentences,  uttered  in  a 
low,  mysterious  tone,  the  pretended  prophetess 
went  on  to  describe  the  circumstances  of  Ida's 
position,  painting  with  such  graphic  truth  the 
past,  and  hinting  with  such  certainty  the  events 
to  be  shunned  or  desired  in  the  future,  that  it  is 
not  surprising  a  mind  so  sensitive  and  supersti- 
tious as  was  Ida's,  should  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed by  all  she  heard,  or  that  she  should  have 
left  the  cottage  firmly  convinced  that,  by  a  knowl- 
edge more  than  human,  the  fortune-teller  had  un- 
folded to  her  the  book  of  her  destiny. 

"  We  found  De  Courcy  waiting  for  us  among 
the  rocks,  and  though  he  denied  having  seen 
Moll  that  evening,  I  felt  persuaded  at  the  time 
that  he  told  an  untruth,  and  I  afterwards  found 
that  I  had  done  him  no  injustice  in  accusing  him 
of  falsehood.     He   evidently  feared   we    might 
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suspect  collusion  between  him  and  Moll,  and  he 
insisted  upon  recounting  the  revelations  she  had 
made  to  him,  before  he  would  listen  to  Ida's  re- 
cital. In  all  points  the  two  harmonized — each 
had  been  described  to  the  other  as  the  chosen  ob- 
ject, and  to  each  the  same  perils,  and  the  same 
happy  issue  had  been  predicted.  De  Conrcy  tri- 
umphantly inferred  from  this  coincidence,  that 
they  were  destined  to  be  united,  and  urged  that 
it  would  be  temerity  in  them  to  resist  the  decree 
of  fate,  and  the  yielding  girl  was  too  fond  and 
too  timid,  to  gainsay  her  lover's  opinion. 

"  That  night  was  a  sleepless  one  to  Ida ;  her 
mind  was  oppressed  and  overawed  by  the  events 
of  the  evening,  nor  did  it  ever  after  recover  its 
former  elasticity  and  cheerfulness.  Even  her 
affection  for  De  Courcy  seemed  to  have  changed 
its  character — the  power  of  that  mysterious  wo- 
man had,  she  sometimes  said,  cast  a  deep  shadow 
upon  her  heart ;  she  felt  as  though  an  irresistible 
decree  controlled  her  freedom,  and  that  she 
yielded  to  her  lover's  influence  not  less  through 
fear  than  love.  Still  that  influence  remained  un- 
abated, and  he  appeared  equally  solicitous  with 
himself  that  Moll's  predictions  should  be  fulfilled, 
looking,  indeed,  to  that  consummation  as  the 
only  escape  from  the  perils  and  persecutions 
which  she  believed  awaited  her. 

"Nor  was  it  long  before  the  aspect  of  affairs 
threatened  a  speedy  consummation  of  the  wierd 
woman's  prophecy,  for  Ida  received  a  letter  from 
her  guardian  informing  her  that  he  had  been 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  physicians  appre- 
hending a  weakness  of  the  lungs,  had  ordered 
him  abroad  for  change  of  air  and  scene.  He 
went  on  to  state,  that  his  son  having  now  fin- 
ished Ms  collegiate  course,  would  go  with  him, 
and  as  it  was  the  wish  of  both  that  she  might 
bear  them  company,  he  proposed  that  the  en- 
gagement so  long  tacitly  acknowledged  between 
Frank  and  herself  should  be  consummated  by  a 
union,  before  their  departure.  He  further  said 
that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  the  event  to 
take  place  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  Boston,  a  dis- 
tant relative,  who  had  offered  her  assistance  on 
the  occasion.  Immediately  after  the  ceremony 
they  were  to  embark  for  Europe,  and  spend  two 
years  in  travelling,  when  Ida,  having  attained 
her  majority,  her  presence  would  be  required  on 
her  West  India  estates,  before  her  return  to 
America. 

"The  contents  of  this  letter  filled  Ida  with 
alarm,  and  aware  of  De  Courcy's  fiery  nature, 
Bhe  feared  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  that  men- 
aced her ;  yet  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
nerving  herself  for  the  trial,  she  one  day  laid  the 
fatal  document  before  him.  She  trembled  when 
she  told  me  of  the  rage  and  jealousy  which 
it  aroused  within  him ;  but  she  did  not  repeat  all 
the  arguments  he  then  urged  to  win  her  to  his 
wishes,  nor  avow  the  purpose  which  they  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  menaced  danger,  and  pro- 
posed instantly  to  execute,  as  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  it. 

"Fondly  as  Ida  loved  me,  and  much  as  she  at 
that  crisis  needed  the  sympathy  and  counsel  of  a 
friend,  if  even  but  a  child,  her  kind  nature  shrank 
from  involving  me  by  her  confidence,  in  a  step, 
the  blame  and  imprudence  of  which  she  felt  con- 
scious that  she  ought  to  bear  alone.  But  that 
night  when  we  retired,  for  I  always  shared  her 
chamber,  I  saw  that  her  gentle  spirit  was  bowed 
to  the  very  dust  with  some  great  sorrow,  and 
when  I  strove  to  soothe  her  with  loviog  words 
and  caresses,  she  wept  the  more  bitterly,  lavish- 
ing fond  kisses  upon  me,  and  pressing  me  in  an 
agony  of  tears  to  her  bosom.  She  would  not  go 
to  rest,  but  she  entreated,  almost  commanded  me 
to  do  so,  and  when  I  fell  asleep,  I  left  her  sitting 
at  the  open  window,  looking  with  Btraining  eyes 
into  the  deep  darkness  of  the  night ;  but  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  she  was  gone  !  A  note 
lying  on  the  table  caught  my  eye ;  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  me,  and  contained  these  few  lines, 
which  my  memory  has  faithfully  treasured: 

"  '  Farewell,  my  sweetest  Lizzie — ever  my 
friend  and  comforter.  Wise  and  good  beyond 
your  years,  my  darling  child,  I  bless  and  thank 
you.  When  yon  awake  in  the  morning,  I  shall 
be  far  away,  but  do  not  grieve  for  my  loss — the 
predictions  of  the  fortune-teller  are  being  fulfilled. 
I  can  no  longer  remain  here  in  safety,  as  you  will 
see  by  my  guardian's  letter,  which  I  leave  for 
your  perusal;  yon  will  find  it  in  jour  portfolio, 
and  it  will  show  you  that  the  flight  which  Moll 
foretold,  is  my  only  alternative.  Farewell,  once 
more — should  we  never  meet  again,  yet  some- 
times think  of  me  with  love,  but  never  harshly  of 
jour  unhappy  Ida.' 

"  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sensation  produced 
not  only  in  the  school  and  village,  but  through- 
out the  country  by  this  elopement,  but  so  well 


had  De  Courcy  planned  the  whole  affair,  that 
pnrsuit  after  the  fugitives  proved  vain.  It  was 
at  first  prosecuted  with  vigor  by  Mr.  Randolph 
and  his  friends,  but  havieg  no  clue  to  their  route, 
it  was  soon  relinquished,  nnder  the  impression 
that  they  must  immediately  have  sailed  for 
France,  a  conjecture  which  afterwards  proved  to 
be  correct. 

"A  feeling  of  perfect  desolation  came  over  me 
after  Ida's  departure.  Toung  as  I  was,  she  had 
made  me  her  friend  and  companion,  and  by  her 
sweet  and  loving  nature  had  won  my  tenderest 
affection.  There  was  no  one  left  who  could  sup- 
ply her  place  to  me- — no  one  who,  as  she  did, 
cared  for  my  happiness  or  valued  my  love ;  and 
apart  from  these  selfish  regrets,  lurked  a  secret 
fear  lest  the  rash  step  she  had  taken  would  lead 
to  suffering  and  disappointment.  I  constantly 
received  reprimands  from  my  instructors  for  neg- 
lect and  indifference  to  mj  studies,  and  when  I 
escaped  from  their  displeasure,  I  felt  the  society 
of  my  companions  so  distasteful,  that  I  avoided 
them,  and  wandering  away,  would  spend  hours 
alone  among  the  haunts  which  I  had  so  often 
frequented  with  Ida  dnring  the  past  summer. 

"  About  a  week  after  the  elopement,  I  acci- 
dentally overheard  a  conversation  which  threw  a 
painful  degree  of  light  on  the  character  of  De 
Courcy,  and  exposed  the  base  arts  which  he  had 
employed  to  win  the  hand  and  fortune  of  Ida, 
I  had  lingered  one  evening  longer  than  usual  in 
the  grassy  glen  where  I  had  loved  to  linger  with 
Ida,  when,  just  as  I  turned  the  angle  of  a  rock 
which  guarded  its  entrance,  I  heard  footsteps  ap- 
proaching, and  recognizing  the  slow,  measured 
tones  of  Moll's  voice,  I  stepped  behind  a  clump 
of  cedars,  securely  screened  by  their  interwoven 
branches,  waiting  till  she  had  passed  on.  Another 
crone  was  with  her,  from  whom  it  seemed  she 
was  about  to  separate,  but  they  paused  to  finish 
their  conversation  right  against  the  spot  where  I 
stood.  Their  subject  evidently  afforded  them 
food  for  mirth,  for  they  chuckled  over  it  mightily, 
and  when  their  laughter  ceased,  I  heard  Moll 
say: 

"  '  Tes,  it  was  just  here  that  the  monsieur  gave 
me  the  gold — yellow  pieces,  and  broad  were 
they — a  rich  harvest  after  6uch  a  barren  summer 
as  the  last  has  been.' 

"  *  And  ho  doubled  the  sum  before  he  went  be- 
yond seas  ?'  asked  the  other. 

"*Ay,  as  he  promised  to  do  if  I  would 
frighten  his  pretty  dove  into  flying  with  him,' 
said  the  sybil,  with  a  laugh.  'And,  hark  ye, 
when  the  shy  bird's  wings  are  full  fledged,  and 
she  alights  among  her  orange  and  sugar  plant- 
ations in  Jamaica,  I  am  to  have  a  token  for  my 
services,  which  will  freight  tho  ship  richly  that 
brings  it,  I'll  be  bound.' 

"  '  If  they  chance  not  to  forget  it,*  said  the 
bag,  tauntingly. 

"  '  That  they  dare  not,'  said  Moll.  'Bold  as 
the  young  fellow  pretends  to  be,  he  dreads  my 
power,  for  he  verily  believes  I  hold  a  compact 
with  Satan ;  and  as  for  his  baby-bride,  you  would 
have  laughed  to  see  how  the  little  one  trembled 
at  the  merest  twinkle  of  my  eye-lash.  Nothing 
but  her  great  faith  in  what  I  told  her,  would 
have  driven  her  to  the  step  she  has  taken,  for  the 
fiery  boy  had  well-nigh  scared  love  out  of  her 
poor  heart,  and  if  the  other  gallant  had  come  in 
the  right  time,  he  might  have  had  her  for  the 


"  And  here  bidding  each  other  good-night,  the 
two  separated  and  passed  on  their  several  ways, 
leaving  me  burning  with  anger  at  the  baseness  of 
those,  De  Courcy  especially,  who  had  practised 
upon  poor  Ida's  tender  and  credulous  nature,  to 
compass  their  own  unworthy  ends.  From  that 
time  the  school  became  tome  a  place  of  durance. 
My  cheerfulness  fled,  my  health  failed,  and  in 
consequence,  I  made  so  little  progress  in  my 
studies,  that  when  I  returned  home  at  the  Christ- 
mas holidays,  my  parents,  alarmed  at  the  change 
in  my  appearance,  took  me  from  school,  and 
thenceforth  my  education  was  conducted  under 
their  own  eyes. 

"  Removed  from  the  scenes  where  my  young 
mind  had  been  so  painfully  excited,  it  soon  re- 
covered its  healthful  tone,  and  once  more  grew 
buoyant  with  the  joyous  gaiety  of  happy  child- 
hood. Ida  was  not  forgotten,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  her  gradually  ceased  to  be  accompanied 
by  pain.  I  knew  she  deserved  happiness,  and  I 
trustingly  believed  she  had  attained  it.  Still  I 
remained  so  faithful  to  this  tender  attachment, 
that  I  constantly  longed  for  tidings  from  her, 
and  whenever  a  stranger  crossed  our  threshold, 
my  heart  throbbed  with  the  hope  that  he  came 
the  bearer  of  good  news  from  my  beloved  friend. 


"But  four  months  passed  away,  and  my 
wishes  were  still  unfulfilled,  when  one  cold  win- 
ter evening,  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
Frank  Randolph.  He  knew  of  my  intimacy  with 
Ida,  and  he  came  to  hear  all  I  could  tell  him  of 
her  intercourse  with  De  Courcy,  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  elopement.  I  told  him  all,  not 
without  emotion,  and  the  grief  and  indignation 
which  he  manifested  in  the  progress  of  my  nar- 
rative, showed  how  truly  and  tenderly  he  loved 
her.  He  seemed  much  changed  since  I  had  last 
seen  him — was  thinner,  and  sad,  indeed  quite 
transformed  from  the  gay  and  reckless  youth  into 
the  thoughtful  man.  His  father  was  dead — the 
news  of  Ida's  flight  reached  him  just  as  he  had 
risen  from  a  dangerous  illness,  and  the  shock 
caused  a  relapse,  which  after  many  weeks  of  in- 
tense suffering  ended  fatally. 

"Mr.  Randolph's  last  command  to  his  son 
was,  that  he  should  seek  out  Ida  and  learn  her 
true  position,  that  if  it  proved  an  inferior  or  un- 
happy one,  he  might  restore  her  to  her  proper 
place  in  society,  or  at  least  supply  her  with  the 
means  of  living  in  the  style  of  comfort,  if  not  of 
elegance,  to  which  she  had  been  accustomed.  In 
obedience  to  this  injunction,  Frank  was  now  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  Europe,  where  he  proposed 
spending  two  or  three  years,  part  of  the  time  in 
travelling,  and  the  remainder  at  a  German  uni- 
versity. He  promised  my  mother  that  he  would 
write  her  and  communicate  all  he  learned  respect- 
ing Ida,  to  whom  I  hastily  wrote  a  few  lines, 
which  he  said  he  would  deliver  in  person,  if  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  her. 

"Weeks  passed  away  slowly,  after  Frank's  de- 
parture, for  my  re-awakened  impatience  to  hear 
from  my  friend  seemed  to  make  time  creep  at  a 
snail's  pace,  but  months  elapsed  before  the  ex- 
pected letter  came,  and  then  how  its  melancholy 
contents  saddened  my  heart.  Ida  was  married 
to  De  Courcy,  but  the  father  had  by  a  luckless 
speculation  become  a  bankrupt,  and  the  son,  hav- 
ing been  dependent  on  him  for  support,  was  con- 
sequently involved  in  poverty  by  this  misfortune. 
Frank  found  them  living  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner near  Bordeaux,  and  though  Ida  assured  him 
she  was  happy,  the  paleness  of  her  lovely  face, 
and  its  unwonted  look  of  care,  to  his  anxious 
eyes  belied  the  truth  of  her  assertion.  Her  hus- 
band had  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  a 
hanker,  but  there  was  a  haggard  expression  on 
his  countenance,  and  a  recklessness  in  his  man- 
ner which  Randolph's  discernment  traced  to  the 
gaming-table  and  the  wine  cup. 

"  As  Ida  married  under  age,  and  without  the 
consent  of  her  guardian,  she  forfeited,  according 
to  the  will  of  her  father,  all  right  to  receive  a  sin- 
gle farthing  of  the  interest  of  her  fortune,  which 
had  hitherto  been  appropriated  to  her  use,  till 
she  was  eighteen.  Frank  could  not  violate  the 
legal  document,  but  he  saw  her  necessities,  and 
he  forced  upon  her  acceptance,  as  a  loan,  and  as 
such  she  could  only  be  persuaded  to  receive  it, 
the  entire  sum  then  due,  with  a  promise  regu- 
larly to  remit  the  quarterly  dividends  for  her 
use. 

"  Randolph  was  absent  nearly  four  years,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  wrote  occasionally  to  my 
mother,  giving  always  b  >ch  intelligence  as  he 
could  gain  of  Ida.  For  two  years  after  her  mar- 
riage she  resided  at  Bordeaux,  depressed  by 
poverty ;  her  husband  having  lost  his  situation 
through  neglect,  did  nothing  for  her  support,  but 
allowed  her  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  sums  re- 
mitted by  Randolph,  while  he  indulged  his  rul- 
ing passion  in  the  ruinous  excitement  of  the 
gaming-house.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
unfortunate  Ida  attained  her  eighteenth  year, 
when  she  became  mistress  of  her  fortune,  and 
passing  at  onco  from  penury  to  affluence,  went 
with  her  husband  to  reside  on  her  Jamaica 
estates. 

"  We  heard  nothing  more  from  her  till  Frank's 
return,  and  then  he  only  repeated  what  he  learned 
from  the  officers  of  a  ship-of-war  which  had 
touched  at  the  island,  who  informed  him  that 
they  had  been  hospitably  entertained  at  Hope- 
dale,  the  name  of  the  plantation  where  she  and 
De  Courcy  were  living  in  a  style  of  the  utmost 
elegance.  Randolph's  first  visit  after  his  return, 
was  paid  to  us — the  correspondence  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  my  mother  during  his 
absence,  seemed  to  have  ripened  their  previous 
slight  acquaintance  into  an  intimacy,  and  his  in- 
terest in  Ida  made  him  always  a  welcome  guest. 

11  He  was  much  improved  by  his  foreign  tour, 
and  indeed,  though  you  may  smile  at  my  partial- 
ity, Bella,  I  must  add,  he  had  returned  quite  a 
finished  gentleman,  in  manner  and  appearance, 
while   the  more  important    acquisitions  of  the 


mind  had  not  been  disregarded,  for  his  conver- 
sation, sparkling  and  varied,  declared  it  to  be 
rich,  and  full  to  overflowing  with  the  fruits  of  his 
foreign  travel  and  experience.  I,  too,  since  we 
parted,  had  sprung  up  to  womanhood,  and 
whether  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my 
person  and  character  was  for  the  better  or  not, 
it  seemed  to  surprise  and  interest  him  in  no  com- 
mon degree. 

"Our  mutual  attachment  to  Ida  formed  a 
bond  of  sympathy  between  ns,  and  her  fortunes 
furnished  a  never-failing  topic  of  discourse,  which 
gave  us  an  excuse  for  prolonging  many  a  quiet 
walk,  and  extending  many  a  morning  or  evening 
tete-a-tete  into  a  length  which  sometimes  so  far 
interfered  with  the  clock-work  regularity  of  the 
parsonage  as  to  draw  a  half-smiling  reprimand 
from  my  prudent  and  exact  mother. 

"  Those  were  golden  days,  Bella,  as  you  pos- 
sibly may  believe,  since  from  recent  appearances, 
I  begin  to  suspect  yours  are  tinged  with  the 
same  mellow  hue,  and  so  it  might  perhaps  fur- 
nish you  with  a  few  useful  hints,  were  I  to  recount 
the  whole  history  of  their  progress.  But  I  will 
spare  you  this  detail,  and  as  my  watch  already 
indicates  a  late  hour,  will  only  say  that  in  six 
months  after  his  return,  when  I  had  just  entered 
my  seventeenth  year,  I  became  the  wife  of  Frank 
Randolph.  And  how  often  in  the  midst  of  our 
bridal  joy,  did  we  think  and  speak  of  our  absent 
Ida.  We  almost  felt  our  happiness  incomplete 
without  her  presence  and  approval,  and  were 
even  planning  a  voyage  to  Jamaica,  when  the 
arrival  of  a  letter  sealed  with  black  and  addressed 
in  an  unknown  hand  to  Randolph,  terminated 
our  project. 

"  It  was  written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  feelingly  announced  to  us  the 
death  of  our  unhappy  Ida.  He  had  attended  her 
dnring  the  last  days,  and  he  wrote  eloquently  of 
her  faith,  her  patience,  aud  her  gentleness,  and 
to  soothe  our  grief,  he  bade  ue,  if  we  truly  loved 
her,  to  rejoice  that  her  pure  spirit  was  released 
from  its  weary  bondage  of  sorrow.  He  then  en- 
tered into  details  of  which  we  had  been  ignorant, 
informing  us  that  shortly  after  De  Courcy  went 
to  reside  at  Jamaica,  he  contracted  an  intimacy 
with  a  man  of  notoriously  vicious  character,  who 
enticed  him  into  scenes  of  dissipation,  and  led 
him  on  from  one  excess  to  another,  till  he  brought 
ruin  to  his  home  and  misery  to  the  heart  of  his 
injured  wife.  But  the  dissolute  friend  at  length 
discovered  a  criminal  liason  between  his  own 
wife  and  De  Courcy,  when  a  duel  ensued,  and 
tho  guilty  man  fell,  pierced  through  the  heart  by 
his  antagonist's  first  fire. 

"  When  the  tidings  of  his  miserable  fate  were 
communicated  to  the  unhappy  Ida,  her  full  cup 
of  sorrow  overflowed,  and  she  faded  away  like 
some  sweet  flower  till  the  earth  received  her  to  its 
breast — to  spring  forth  again,  such  was  her  joy- 
ful hope,  to  a  renewed  and  perfect  life  on  the 
glorious  morning  of  the  resurrection.  A  casket 
containing  such  tokens  of  her  love  as  she  had 
been  able  to  save  from  the  wreck  of  her  fortune, 
accompanied  the  letter — its  contents  were  for 
Frank  and  myself.  To  each  of  us,  also,  she  had 
written  a  few  lines  of  brief  and  fond  farewell,  and 
in  mine  there  was  a  sad  and  touching  allusion  to 
the  fortune-teller's  false  and  fatal  predictions 
which  had  cast  a  deep  sbadow  over  her  afterlife. 
But  the  words  were  blistered  with  the  tears  that 
fell  as  she  wrote  them,  and  through  mine  I  could 
with  difficulty  decypher  the  characters  her  dying 
hand  had  traced. 

"My  simple  history  is  ended,  Bella — simple, 
yet  fraught  with  such  earnest  teachings,  that  you 
have  my  permission  to  repeat  it  to  all  those,  who 
weakly  falling  into  the  same  danger,  may  find  in 
it  a  warning  and  salutary  lesson." 

Bella's  emotion  prevented  her  reply,  and  Mrs. 
Randolph,  silently  kissing  her  cheek,  rose  and 
left  the  room. 


ARSENIC  AS  A  PROMOTER  OF  BEAUTY. 

Statements  have  occasionally  been  published 
of  late  years,  that  the  young  women  in  the  Aus- 
trian provinces  of  the  Tyrol  were  in  the  habit  of 
eating  arsenic  to  improve  their  complexion,  and 
that  the  poisonous  substance,  so  far  from  injur- 
ing the  health,  promoted  an  increase  of  flesh. 
This  dangerous  romance  has  recently  been  ex- 
posed by  Doctor  Danbery,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  British  Association.  He  says  no  faith  is  to 
be  put  in  the  statement,  notwithstanding  it  had 
found  a  place  in  Doctor  Johnston's  "  Chemistry 
of  Common  Life."  The  reverse  of  the  statement 
is,  in  fact,  true.  It  is  said  that  this  use  of  ar- 
senic was  told  to  Doctor  Johnston  by  a  practical 
joker,  who  did  not  like  to  confess  the  imposition 
which  he  had  put  upon  the  chemist  after  it  be- 
came public.  Therefore,  young  ladies,  beware. 
— Boston  Journal. 
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[Wrtttau  for  Ballou'«  Pictorial.] 
LIFE   LESSONS. 

I1Y   HKL1NI1A    LEWIS. 

Lire  *y«  for  truth,— whntowr  fmUi  botlde 

Bo  truth  thy  watchword,  and  bo  truth  thy  guido, 

A  M,i  In  hur  bloat  Instructions  eVr  abldo. 

Truth,  truth  to  God,  ami  to  our  higher  fwllngn, 
Will  fit  uh  for  a  higher  truth's  nmtallug, 
Nor  m I  ov&nIohh.  or  more  biuw  conceal!  ngs. 

Thoo  on  and  upward  may  your  course,  my  frlond, 
Kxpand  to  glorlos  which  may  noyor  uud, 
But  In  a  brightening  rndlanco  o'or  oxtond. 

And  for  tlui  dark  hours  which  may  round  you  lowor, 
U'uru  wise  Instruction  from  the  pawing  flower, 
Aye  fraught  wltli  teachings  of  Almighty  power. 

From  tho  dark  earth  It  sprang,  by  sunshine  nursed, 
And  flcaall  and  dark  Its  opening  leaves  at  first, 
Yet  from  1U  bud  a  orown  of  beauty  burst. 

And  thus  In  life,  dark  clouds  may  often  veil, 
And  nurture,  to  par  feet  ion  Tlrtuen  frail, 
Which  once  attained  may  never  fade  or  fall,— 

But  brighter  grow  while  life  its  lustres  lends, 
Making  for  all  Ufa's  shadows  rich  amends, 
While  peaceful  happlnoss  their  courso  attends. 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  BOY. 

A  SEA  SKETCH. 

BY    8YLVANUS    COBB, JR. 

One  bright  morning  in  early  summer,  a  small 
brig  was  being  warped  out  from  one  of  the 
densely  crowded  slips  in  New  York.  Her  cap- 
tain stood  upon  the  pier  giving  the  necessary  di- 
rections to  bis  boat's  crew,  while  the  mate  had 
charge  of  the  vessel.  He  was  a  short,  thickset 
man,  with  a  profusion  of  coarse  sandy  hair  about 
his  head  and  face,  and  his  bright  gray  eyes  peered 
out  from  beneath  a  pair  of  shaggy  eyebrows 
with  a  peculiar  expression,  that  at  once  marked 
him  as  one  of  those  individuals  with  whom  an 
acquaintance  is  necessary  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  true  characters. 

"  Are  you  the  captain  of  that  brig?"  asked  a 
gentleman  who  had  just  alighted  from  a  coach 
that  had  rattled  down  upon  the  pier  with  unu- 
sual speed. 

"  I'm  the  captain,  sir,"  replied  the  individual 
just  alluded  to. 

"  Is  your  vessel  bound  directly  for  Havana  V* 

"  Well,  that  depends  upon  what  turns  up  be- 
fore we  start.     At  present  that  is  my  intention." 

"  Then  I  believe  you  will  have  to  give  me  a 
passage ;  for  I  certainly  cannot  wait  for  the 
packet." 

The  captain  called  to  his  cockswain,  and  after 
having  conversed  apart  for  a  few  moments,  he 
turned  to  the  new  comer  and  asked : 

"  What  sort  of  luggage  have  yon,  sir  V 

"  Only  a  chest  and  valise.  They  are  here  on 
the  coach." 

"  Well,  yon  can  go,  sir.  So  bear  a  hand,  and 
get  your  things  into  my  boat,  for  I  shall  be  off 
in  a  few  moments." 

The  brig  was  out  in  the  stream,  and  lay 
swinging  from  a  buoy,  when  the  captain  and  his 
passenger  came  alongside,  and  having  hoisted 
the  chest  on  board,  the  boat  was  run  up  at  the 
stern  davits,  the  head  lines  cast  off,  and  her  jib 
run  up.  As  she  swung  round,  her  topsails  were 
set,  and  she  soon  stood  out  through  the  channel 
with  a  fair  breeze  and  good  weather. 

Much  surprise  was  evinced  by  the  crew,  or  at 
least  by  a  part  of  them,  as  the  passenger  made 
his  appearance ;  and  considerable  dislike  to  the 
proceeding  was  plainly  manifest  in  the  counte- 
nance of  the  mate.  The  brig's  crew  consisted 
of  fourteen  men,  besides  the  captain  and  a  boy, 
and  most  of  them  appeared  to  be  good  seamen 
The  captain's  name  was  Watkins,  and  the  boy 
was  generally  understood  to  be  his  son  ;  but  be- 
tween the  two  there  was  an  understanding  that 
no  relation  of  the  kind  existed. 

The  passenger  had  given  his  name  as  John- 
son, and  said  that  he  was  a  partner  in  a  large 
house  in  Havana,  and  had  been  to  New  York  on 
important  business,  the  transaction  of  which  had 
detained  hiin  longer  than  he  expected,  and  his 
presence  was  necessary  in  Havana,  where  he  de- 
sired to  be  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  towards  night  on  the  second  day  after 
the  brig  left  New  York.  Captain  Watkins  stood 
near  the  wheel  watching  the  compass,  and  ever 
and  anon  casting  his  eyes  aloft,  to  see  if  all  was 
full,  while  near  him  stood  the  boy — Charles  was 
his  name — who  seemed  anxious  to  speak  to  his 
commander  without  being  heard  by  other  ears. 


After  wailing  patiently  for  several  moments 
without  getting  tho  desired  opportunity,  the  boy 
touched  the  captain  slightly  on  tho  elbow,  und 
whispered  in  his  car  :  "  Go  into  the  cabin,  and 
send  for  mo  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  then 
walked  forward. 

For  a  moment  Captain  Watkins  did  not  com- 
prehend tho  boy's  inclining ;  but  noticing  a  pe- 
culiar anxioty  in  his  movements,  lie  went  bolow, 
nnd  desired  tho  man  at  tho  wheel  to  sing  out  for 
Charles,  and  have  him  como  into  tho  cabin.  In 
a  few  moments  the  boy  ontored,  and  casting  his 
eyes  about  to  see  that  they  wore  alono,  he  asked  : 

"  Captain  Watkins,  do  you  know  that  man 
who  has  taken  pasBago  for  Havana  1" 

"I  know  that  ho  is  Mr  Johnson,  that's  all. 
But  what  do  you  moan?" 

"  Sir,  I  have  sailed  with  you  ever  since  I  can 
remember ;  you  have  always  been  kind  to  mo, 
and  I  owe  you  much  ;  but  you  must  not  be  angry 
with  me  if  I  ask  you  a  plain  question." 

"  Spit  it  out,  my  boy." 

"  Then,  sir,  will  you  tell  me  if  your  intentions 
for  this  voyage  are  perfectly  honorable  ?" 

Captain  Watkins  gazed  for  a  moment  into  tho 
boy's  countenance  with  an  expression  strongly 
indicative  of  wonder. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  deuce  do  yon  mean  ? 
Boy,  that  man  does  not  live  that  can  say  Jack 
Watkins  was  ever  dishonest ;  and  when  I  let  slip 
the  cable  that  secures  this  old  hulk  to  honest 
principles,  then  may  Davy  Jones  catch  me." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  old  friend,  but  you've  got 
some  curious  fish  aboard  the  old  brig." 

"  I  thought  there  was  something  in  the  wind 
by  the  way  you've  watched  me  for  the  last  half 
hour.  Now,  if  there's  anything  you've  got  to 
tell,  out  with  it." 

The  boy  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  compan- 
ion-way to  assure  himself  that  no  one  was  near, 
and  then  drawing  his  stool  nearer  to  the  captain, 
he  commenced : 

"  You  know  since  Mr.  Johnson  came  on  board 
I've  been  shoved  out  of  my  berth,  and  have  had 
to  swing  a  hammock  in  the  forecastle.  Well, 
last  night,  just  after  the  mid-watch  was  set,  I 
went  on  deck  to  get  a  piece  of  line  to  lengthen 
out  my  clews,  and  was  just  abreast  of  the  long 
boat,  when  I  heard  somebody  talking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  deck  thaP sounded  very  much 
like  Mr.  Johnson,  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to  stop 
and  hark.  I  could  not  understand  all  the  con- 
versation, but  I  heard  enough  to  know  that  there 
is  a  plan  on  foot  to  take  your  vessel.  How  it  is 
to  be  done  I  cannot  tell ;  but  there  are  pistols 
and  cutlasses  on  board  somewhere,  and  a  number 
of  the  crew  are  in  the  plot." 

"Are  you  sure  of  what  you  say?" 

"  I  am,  sir." 

"And  do  you  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Johnson 
whom  you  heard  ?" 

"  Yes,  Bir." 

"  Who  was  with  him  V* 

"  There  were  two  with  him ;  both  of  them 
were  new  men  that  shipped  at  New  York." 

"  Yon  say  they  have  pistols  and  cutlasses  on 
board — did  yon  make  oat  where  they  are  ?" 

"I  could  not  tell  exactly,  but  a  good  deal  was 
said  about  the  chest." 

"  That's  it ;  so  much  for  taking  a  passenger 
on  board  a  heavy  loaded  merchantman.  Now 
go  on  deck  and  send  Mr.  Erving,  the  mate,  to 
me ;  and  mind  that  you  don't  lisp  a  word  of 
this." 

In  a  few  moments  the  mate  was  in  the  cabin, 
and  had  heard  from  the  captain  all  that  he  had 
learned  from  Charles. 

"  1  didn't  like  the  cut  of  the  fellow's  jib  the 
first  moment  I  saw  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Erving, 
as  the  captain  concluded.  "  But  what  is  to  be 
done?  Eight  of  the  crew  are  new  men,  and 
perhaps  all  of  ilieni  are  engaged  in  this  plot." 

"  The  most  we  can  do  at  present,  is  to  keep  an 
eye  on  every  movement,  but  yet  without  appear- 
ing to  be  anxious,  and  stand  by  for  an  emergen- 
cy. There's  Bill  Smith,  my  cockswain,  and  the 
boat's  crew,  that  we  can  depend  upon.  We'll 
let  Bill  into  the  secret,  and  between  the  four  of 
us,  I  guess  we  can  soon  make  out  something 
more  of  this  movement.  By  the  way,  where  is 
Johnson's  chest  stowed  ?" 

"It's  right  under  the  main  hatch." 

"  Then  we  must  keep  an  eye  in  that  direction." 

The  cockswain  was  soon  let  into  the  secret, 
and  a  sharp  watch  was  set  upon  the  movements 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  Nothing  unusual  occurred 
during  the  night,  and  by  daylight  Captain  Wat- 
kins, Mr.  Erving  and  the  cockswain  were  on 
deck  About  six  o'clock  a  man  in  the  foretop 
reported  a  sail. 


"  Whore  away  ?"  shouted  the  captain. 

"Right  on  tho  weather-beam,  sir." 

"  Can  you  make  her  out  V 

"  Slio  appears  to  bo  a  schooner,  sir,  standing 
down  towards  ufl." 

At  tho  firrft  report  of  "  sail  ho,"  Mr.  Johnson 
gave  a  sudden  start,  which  was  noticed  by  tho 
mate;  and  that  worthy  gontleman  evinced  a 
most  remarkable  interest  when  tho  sail  was  re- 
ported to  bo  a  schooner.  He  was  watched  by 
sharp  eyes,  but  he  mistrusted  it  not.  Tho  brig 
was  now  close  hauled  on  tho  larboard  tack, 
standing  to  tho  southward  and  eastward.  The 
schooner  boro  about  cast-northeast,  and  was  fast 
nearing  tho  brig. 

"Rather  a  rakish-looking  craft,  that,"  said 
Bill  Smith,  as  he  came  down  from  the  main-top, 
with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  and  lowering  his  voice, 
he  continued  :  "  and  not  built  for  tho  merchant 
service,  neither." 

At  this  moment  Charles  came  aft  and  spoke 
to  the  captain,  so  as  not  to  bo  heard  by  any  one 
else. 

"Part  of  the  bulkhead  in  the  forecastle  has 
been  taken  away,  and  Mr.  Johnson's  chest  is  in 
the  forward  part  of  the  hold." 

"  Has  it  been  opened  yet  ?" 

"I  should  think  not,  sir;  but  it's  right  by 
tho  bulkhead,  so  that  they  could  open  it  in  a 
moment."  • 

From  the  manner  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  could 
easily  be  seen  by  those  who  were  suspicious  of 
•him,  that  he  had  more  than  ordinary  interest  in 
the  craft  to  the  windward  of  them,  and  several 
meaning  glances  had  been  exchanged  between 
himself  and  several  of  the  crew.  The  captain 
comprehended  the  movement  in  a  moment/and 
calling  the  mate  and  the  boy  one  side,  he  direct- 
ed them  to  go  into  the  cabin  and  load  his  pistols 
carefully,  and  remarked  to  Charles  : 

"  You  can  get  through  the  cabin-bulkhead  and 
crawl  over  the  cargo,  forward,  can't  you  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  are  you  willing  to  stake  your  life  in  this 
affair?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  take  two  of  my  pistols  and  crawl  for- 
ward, and  ensconce  yourself  near  that  chest,  and 
if  any  man  approaches  it,  let  him  see  your  bark- 
ers ;  shoot  him,  if  he  attempts  to  open  it.  Mr. 
Erving,  you  will  stand  by  the  forecastle  compan- 
ion-way, after  you  have  loaded  your  pistols ; 
your  own  judgment  will  tell  you  how  to  act.  I 
will  slip  down  and  get  my  pistols  as  soon  as  you 
come  on  deck.  Bill  Smith  will  take  the  wheel, 
and  our  own  men  muBt  stand  by  the  sheets  and 
braces.  The  first  movement  will  tell  us  who  are 
enemies." 

All  this  had  taken  place  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments ;  and  in  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the 
sail  was  reported,  Captain  Watkins  had  arranged 
his  method  of  procedure.  As  the  brig  shot 
ahead,  the  schooner  had  altered  her  course  ac- 
cordingly, and  was  now  about  ten  miles  distant, 
about  one  point  abaft  the  weather-beam,  bearing 
down  before  a  good  stiff  breeze. 

"  Stand  by  the  lee  braces — tacks  and  sheets — 
up  with  your  helm — ease  off  the  lee  braces,  fore 
and  main  sheets — ease  off  the  tacks — haul  in 
the  weather-braces  and  aft  with  the  sheets  !  Bear 
a  hand,  men,  cheerily." 

At  the  first  order  of  the  captain,  nearly  every 
hand  had  involuntarily  sprung  to  their  stations, 
but  before  the  yards  were  squared,  seven  of  them 
had  left  their  stations  and  collected  in  the  gang- 
way; but  before  any  opposing  movement  was 
made,  the  brig  was  running  off  ten  knots  before 
the  wind,  with  her  yards  well  squared  and  both 
sheets  aft.  Mr.  Johnson  stepped  up  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  remarked,  in  a  somewhat  agitated 
manner : 

"  What  does  all  this  mean,  Captain  Watkins  ? 
I  think  I  know  that  craft  astern,  and  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  spoken  her.  Will  you 
not  heave  to,  till  we  can  speak  her?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  am  going  to  run  in  for  the  land." 

"Bat—" 

"  I  am  captain  here,  sir,  and  shall  do  as  I 
think  best.    Please  keep  your  mouth  shut." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  men  in  the  gang- 
way sprang  to  the  main  topsail  halyard,  and  was 
about  to  draw  his  knife  across  the  rope.  The 
captain  caught  the  movement,  and  quick  as  light- 
ning he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  With  a  stifled 
groan  the  mutineer  fell  upon  the  deck,  a  corpse. 

This  was  the  signal  for  a  decisive  movement. 
Johnson  uttered  an  oath,  and  sprang  forward, 
the  remaining  six  following  after  him ;  but  he 
was  met  at  the  companion-way  by  Erving,  who 
drew  his  pistol  and    fired.     The    ball    passed 


through  his  loft  arm  and  staggored  him  ;  the 
others  rushed  by  him  ;  a  second  shot  from  the 
mate  was  more  effective,  and  one  of  tho  gang 
foil  Mr.  Erving  now  caught  up  a  handspike 
and  attempted  to  heat  thorn  back,  but  ho  was 
soon  overcome,  and  the  whole  gang  rushed  down 
the  companion-way. 

Just  as  Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  the  last  to  de- 
scend, disappeared  below  the  forward  companion- 
way,  the  boy  Charles  sprang  up  from  the  cabin, 
with  his  arms  full  of  cutlasses  and  pistole,  which 
he  dropped  on  deck,  and  instantly  exclaimed: 

"  Forward,  there,  quick  I  Secure  tho  com- 
panion-way 1  Spring  to  the  hatches  and  lock 
them  down  I  By  heavens  !  they're  in  their  own 
trap  I" 

Tho  captain  saw  tho  whole  plan  in  a  moment, 
and  the  forecastle  was  instantly  secured  against 
the  ogress  of  those  below,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  hatches  were  bolted  down,  and  the  cabin 
bulkhead  secured.  CharleB  had  fallen  back  ex- 
hausted as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  his  hurried 
commands,  and  it  waB  some  minutes  before  ho 
could  speak.  His  unwonted  exertions  in  behalf 
of  tho  brig,  together  with  the  excitement  of  the 
occasion,  was  too  much  for  one  so  young.  But 
he  was  soon  able  to  give  an  account  of  hia  pro- 
ceedings. Upon  examination,  he  found  that  the 
chest  was  unlocked,  and  supposing  that  the  mo- 
ment the  villains  found  themselves  discovered, 
would  all  rush  for  their  arms,  he  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  removing  the  weapons  and  entrap- 
ping them,  as  has  just  been  described. 

The  schooner  was  evidently  gaining  on  them, 
but  not  very  fast.  Captain  Watkins  knew  that 
he  was  somewhere  in  the  latitude  of  Charleston, 
and  by  running  due  west  he  would  reach  there 
before  night,  if  the  wind  held  good.  The  wind 
was  now  on  the  quarter — the  brig's  best  sailing 
point — and  she  had  but  little  to  fear  from  the 
schooner.  The  men  in  the  hold  cursed  and 
swore  furiously— all  manner  of  evil  things  were 
threatened,  though  they  enjoyed  but  very  little 
opportunity  of  carrying  their  threats  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  in  truth  very  little  was  to  be  feared,  as 
all  the  arms  were  on  deck,  and  the  captain  and 
his  men  were  now  by  all  odds  the  strongest 
party. 

At  three  o'clock  the  headlands  were  made, 
and  the  schooner  soon  after  gave  up  the  chase 
and  hauled  upon  the  wind.  Before  dark  tho 
brig  was  anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston  ; 
and  Mr.  Johnson,  together  with  his  gang,  was 
politely  received  by  the  authorities.  That  gen- 
tleman was  at  once  reftognized  by  the  principal 
officer  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

Charles  has  since  filled  with  credit  many  re- 
sponsible stations.  The  last  we  heard  of  him, 
he  was  commander  of  one  of  the  magnificent 
steamers  that  plied  between  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile. 


THE  FIG  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

Of  all  the  fruits  cultivated  in  the  South,  tho 
fig  requires  the  least  care  and  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  useful.  South  of  the  latitude  of 
32  degrees,  the  fig  tree  produces  three  crops  a 
year,  commencing  in  May  and  bearing  till  No- 
vember, but  in  central  Georgia  we  generally 
gather  but  two  crops  a  year,  unless  the  season  is 
peculiarly  favorable,  the  first  or  early  crop  being 
often  killed  by  spring  frosts.  The  figs  are  mostly 
eaten  directly  from  the  tree,  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
may  be  found  in  abundance  npon  the  breakfast 
tables  of  all  lovers  of  fine  fruit.  The  fig  tree 
grows  very  freely  from  cuttings  planted  early  in 
the  spring,  and  will  sometimes  bear  the  first  year, 
generally  the  second.  It  has  ever  been  a  source 
of  surprise  to  us  that  the  fig  is  not  extensively 
cultivated  and  turned  to  more  profitable  account ; 
but  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
prodigal  and  generous  gifts  of  nature  are  lav- 
ished upon  man  in  vain.  We  hear  of  gentlemen 
near  Mobile,  upon  the  Gulf,  who  have  planted 
the  fig  largely  with  the  intention  of  using  the 
fruit  as  northern  farmers  use  apples — for  the 
purpose  of  fattening  hogs. —  Georgia  Southern 
Cultivator. 


PITT'S   DEATH-BED. 

Pitt  died  at  his  house  on  Putney  Heath,  near 
the  spot  where  Canning  and  Castlereagh  fought 
their  duel,  and  in  a  very  neglected  state,  none  of 
his  family  or  friends  being  with  him  at  the  time. 
One,  who  was  sincerely  attached  to  him,  hearing 
of  his  illness,  rode  from  London  to  see  him.  Ar- 
riving at  his  house,  he  rang  the  bell  at  the  en- 
trance-gate, but  no  one  came.  Dismounting,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  hall-door,  and  repeatedly 
rang  the  bell,  which  no  one  answered.  He  then 
entered  the  house,  wandered  from  room  to  room, 
till  at  last  he  discovered  Pitt  on  a  bed — dead, 
and  entirely  neglected.  It  is  supposed  that  such 
was  his  poverty,  he  had  not  been  able  to  pay  the 
wages  of  his  servants,  and  that  they  had  ab- 
sconded, taking  with  them  what  they  could. — 
Once  a  Week. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
"EN   AT  ANT." 


DAT. 

"  Peal  forth  the  warrior- trumpet's  blast, 
Bid  every  standard  wave! 
Awake,  joong  soul!  lo,  rest  U  paat^- 

The  dawn  gleams  o'er  the  wave, 
And  far  away  the  night  cloud.-:  fly— 
Up,  soul,  and  arm  to  do  or  die! 

"  0,  bright  o'er  history's  rearward  field, 

The  golden  watch-fires  gleam ; 
And  bright  the  hope  the  visions  yield, 

That  down  the  centuries  stream — 
Pond  childhood's  dream,  proud  manhood's  power, 
And  fame,  that  crowns  our  suDset  hour. 

11  Awake,  young  soul!  arise,  arise! 

Death's  quivering  war-bolts  fly, 
And  olden  crests  that  swept  the  skies, 

Shattered  and  dust-crowned  lie. 
Ou,  'neath  the  future's  conqueriDg  ray, 
Though  fail  the  veterans  in  the  fray !" 

0,  who  art  thou,  that  thus  would  wake 

The  storm  iu  childhood's  sky? 
And  bid  the  golden  stairways  break, 

Down  which  its  aDgels  fly — 
As  when  to  Israel's  sight  was  given 
"  The  House  of  God,"  "  The  Gate  of  Heaven  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Manhood,  and  thy  lot 

To  follow  where  I  lead ; 
Up  from  the  dust,  where  lowlings  rot — 

On,  though  thy  spirit  bleed ! 
For  fame's  proud  height  no  flowers  may  know — 
Sharp  soaring  where  the  whirlwlods  blow!" 

•     But  to  my  soul,  Faith's  angel  voice 

Breathed  like  tbe  wind-harp's  strain — 
"  Youth,  yet  is  left  a  holier  choice — 
A  power  that  shall  sustain, 
When  warrior  crown  and  synod  lore 
lie  wrecked  on  time's  resounding  Bhore! 

"  A  Bofter  power  than  youth's  hot  rage, 

Or  manhood's  self-taught  might, 
'Twill  discipline,  from  youth  to  ago, 

Aud  cheer  In  trial's  night, 
As  breathed,  in  battle-morning's  shine, 
The  Dorian  reed  down  Sparta  'aline!'1 

0,  may  that  charm  the  spirit  thrill, 

As  o'er  life's  wave  we  roam, 
Fearless  to  trust  our  Father's  will, 

In  calm,  or  storm-wreathed  foam, 
Till  fades  earth's  coast-line,  drear  and  dim, 
And  Eden's  lights  in  joy-tears  swim  ! 

4    •»*»■    » — — ■•— - 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  NOVICE  OF  QUEBEC. 

A  TALE  OF  THE  CANADA  WILDERNESS. 

BY   LIZZIE  T^TDHNER. 

"  You'll  not  have  my  niece,  Pomeroy, 
though,  I  promise  you  that,  without  the  dollars." 

"Pray  may  I  have  the  young  lady  if  I  get  the 
dollars'?" 

So  spoke  a  rich  Canadian  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  his  ward,  and  thus  answered  a  well- 
built,  lively  native  of  Charleston. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Pomeroy,"  replied  the 
uncle,  "  I  think  I  may  safely  say  yes,"  and  he 
smiled  very  complacently ;  "  but  besides,  I  have 
some  notion  that  Louisa  will  take  the  veil.'1 

"  Take  the  veil !"  said  the  American,  quickly  ; 
"  that  is  what  she  never  shall.  I'll  go  and  talk 
to  her.'* 

"  "Well,  well,  young  man,"  resumed  Mr.  Dal- 
ton,  "  but  where  are  the  dollars  to  come  from  ? 
Why,  you're  not  worth  a  quarter  dollar  at  this 
moment  ?" 

"  Softly,  softly/'  said  the  South  Carolinian, 
"  don't  think  so  hard  of  me ;  I  can  soon  work  it 
out." 

"  Work  it  out  V  replied  the  Canadian  ;  "  why, 
you  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  planter  in  your 
country  who  doesn't  borrow  upon  the  faith  of 
the  forthcoming  crops ;  you  are  smoking  cigars 
and  drinking  sangaree  all  day  long  under  your 
piazzas,  instead  of  minding  your  business — work 
it  out,  indeed !" 

"  I  wonder  when  you  will  have  done  with 
your  objections,"  replied  the  American,  coolly ; 
"  for  my  own  part,  I  shall  set  off  directly  to  New 
York,  and  then  take  the  Calypso  on  to 
Charleston." 

"  The  Calypso  ?" 

"  Yes — surely  you  know — not  hear  of  the 
Calypso  !"  returned  Pomeroy. 

"  Why,  you'll  be  drowned,  likely  as  not,  Mr. 
Pomeroy,"  continued  the  inflexible  merchant. 

'  Browned !"  was  the  contemptuous  exclama- 
tion ;  "  whoever  heard  of  water  drowning  a 
goose  ?" 

"  Well,  good-by,  friend,"  said  the  Canadian, 
stretching  out  his  hand.  "  I  hope  you'll  look 
sharp  when  you  come  back  this  way." 


"  Good-by,  Mr.  Dalton,"  returned  Pomeroy. 
"Listen  a  minute,  though  ;  I  shall  be  back  with 
ten  thousand  dollars — now  I'm  off  for  Charles- 
ton ;  if  I  don't  suit  myself  there,  you  may  hear 
of  me  in  Georgia;  if  that  wont  do,  I  move 
along  westward,  for  I  detest  Florida  ;  and  rather 
than  not  have  your  niece,  Mr.  Dalton,  I'll  start 
up  the  Mississippi  in  a  steamboat,  and  then  I 
don't  much  care.  The  land  is  noble  and  the 
crops  plentiful,  and  anybody  may  have  the  ter- 
ritory. So  now  I  shall  go  and  talk  to  Louisa 
about  the  veil." 

"  And  I  mnst  go  after  you,"  cried  the  Cana- 
dian, hastening  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  rear  of 
the  nimble  and  care-despising  young  man. 

Nearly  three  years  had  passed  away  after  this 
conversation,  when  it  was  currently  reported  in 
the  circles  of  Quebec,  that  an  interesting  aud 
lovely  young  lady  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing 
the  world  and  retiring,  her  novitiate  being  com- 
pleted, to  the  neighboring  convent.  There  was 
an  unusual  bustle  among  the  gossips  upon  this 
important  occasion,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  niece  of  Mr.  Dalton  was  singled  out  by  uni- 
versal assent  as  the  intended  "bride  of  heaven." 

And  not  only  was  this  approaching  solemnity 
discussed  in  ball-rooms  and  at  dinner-parties, 
but  the  whole  city  also  rung  with  expressions 
of  curiosity  and  commiseration,  for  it  rarely 
happens  in  Canada  that  a  young  woman  takes 
the  religious  vows  unless  her  charms  have  lost 
their  day,  and  the  tide  of  fortune  has  left  her 
without  a  cheering  helpmate.  Such  things  will 
sometimes  take  place  through  resentment  or 
caprice,  but  they  are  most  unaccustomed  sights. 

No  wonder  then  that  the  rumor  went  rapidly 
abroad  ;  that  the  habitant,  with  his  wife  and 
chubby  children,  should  startle  at  the  news  ;  that 
he  should  snatch  his  everlasting  pipe  from  his 
mouth,  draw  down  his  bonnet  rouge,  and  lengthen 
still  more  his  lean  and  meagre  visage.  The  very 
cariole  drivers,  wont  to  speed  their  calashes  to 
many  joyous  marriages,  espoused  the  cause  with 
zeal,  and  coveted  in  their  hearts  to  overturn  the 
churl  of  an  uncle,  for  Mr.  Dalton  had,  naturally 
enough,  incurred  general  blame. 

At  length  the  morning  arrived  when  the  white 
veil,  the  emblem  of  probation,  was  to  be  ex- 
changed for  the  darker  head-dress,  which  shuts 
out  the  victim  from  worldly  smiles  and  cares 
forever.  There  was  no  loitering — the  imposing 
preparations  went  forward  with  freezing  accu- 
racy. The  superior  of  the  convent  led  the  pro- 
cession, the  nuns  succeeded  according  to  their 
order,  and  lastly  came  a  lady  clad  in  the  white 
dress  of  the  novitiate. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  accents  of  pity 
burst  forth  on  all  sides,  and  many  tears  flowed 
freely  for  one  so  young,  and  yet  so  early  doomed 
to  solitude.  The  crowd  would  have  gladly 
stayed  the  group,  but  this  was  not  the  march  of 
a  criminal  to  the  place  of  execution,  for  whom 
delay  might  gain  a  chance  reprieve ;  the  cause 
was  without  hope,  and  the  cortege  moved  on. 

The  bishop  was  in  attendance  at  the  chapel 
robed  in  his  lordly  garments,  and  prepared  to 
begin  the  ceremony.  Beneath,  on  the  sacred 
floor,  were  newly-gathered  flowers  and  evergreens, 
strewed  by  the  novices,  and  in  front  was  the  al- 
tar where  Louisa,  according  to  thorites  of  Rome, 
was  to  be  wedded  to  her  Saviour. 

There  was  a  dead  pause.  The  bishop  drew 
aside  the  uncle  of  the  devoted,  as  if  to  ascertain 
more  particularly  the  certainty  of  her  consent. 
The  conference  was  prolonged,  and  mauy  of  the 
neighboring  spectators  indulged  a  distant  hope 
from  this  delay. 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure,  quite  satisfied  ?"  the 
prelate  was  heard  to  nsk,  pointedly,  of  the 
wealthy  Canadian. 

"  Much  more  of  late,  my  lord,"  said  the 
merchant. 

"  And  her  property  V  continued  the  bishop. 

"  Her  little  means  V 

"  Her  rather  ample  means,  Mr.  Dalton,"  re- 
turned the  prelate,  with  a  searching  smile,  "  will 
be—" 

"  Mine,  of  course,"  replied  the  uncle,  with  a 
faltering  accent ;  "  but  what  then  ?  the  will  is 
free." 

The  bishop  bowed,  but  again  returned  the 
inquiry. 

"  She  has  a  dear  friend,  sir,  at  least,  so  report 
says." 

"  She  had,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Canadian, 
"  but  all  worldly  affections  are  now  sacrificed  to 
the  cause  of  God." 

"  There  is  no  doubt,  then,"  observed  the 
bishop  ;  "  but  these  things  are  not  usual  with  us/' 
And  the  kind-hearted  man  bent  a  scrutinizing 


eye  upon  his  companion  as  he  slowly  uttered 
these  last  words. 

"  Think  of  her  noviciate,  my  lord,"  .returned 
the  merchant. 

The  bishop  retired,  with  dignity,  and  took  his 
station  at  the  altar.  It  was  evident  that  no 
charge  had  taken  place.  The  charge  was  now 
delivered  to  the  future  nun,  and  she,  in  her  turn, 
repeated  her  profession  ;  but,  at  this  moment, 
Mr.  Dalton  was  so  much  agitated  that  it  was 
generally  thought  he  had  relented  at  the  last 
moment. 

The  organ,  however,  struck  up,  and  the  dress 
of  the  order  was  calmly  placed  upon  the  table  by 
the  prelate,  who  advanced  to  take  off  the  sign  of 
the  noviciate  and  replace  it  with  the  black  veil. 
The  white  cloak,  the  belt,  the  beads,  the  brush 
steeped  in  the  holy  water,  lay  ready  to  his  hand. 
The  high  mass,  with  the  consecrated  wafer,  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells,  the  incense  and  sacrifice, 
waited  only  for  the  investiture  of  the  destined 
nan.  The  bishop  slowly  withdrew  the  white 
covering  from  the  brow  of  the  maiden,  and  was 
raising  the  deeper  shroud  with  sober  ceremony, 
when  the  uncle  uttered  a  cry  and  seized  the  altar 
for  support. 

"  It  is  not  myniece,"  he  exclaimed,  in  ahusky 
voice ;  and  half  fainting,  was  borne  from  the 
chapel. 

"  Sister  Cicely,"  said  the  prelate,  turning  to 
the  supposed  Louisa  with  a  serious  and  fearful 
gaze,  "  what  does  this  mean?" 
h  "I  personated  the  novice  upon  this  occasion," 
said  the  nun  thus  appealed  to,  "out  of  compas- 
sion for  her  sorrow.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to 
the  penance  of  holy  mother  church." 

She  raised  her  beautiful  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
an  air  of  resignation  sat  on  her  roseless  but 
exquisite  countenance. 

"  We  shall  see  to  that  hereafter,"  replied  the 
bishop ;  "  but  where  is  the  novice  V 

"  She  has  fled — fled  to  the  woods,"  said  the 
nun,  a  slight  flush,  perhaps  of  triumph,  over- 
spreading her  face. 

There  needed  no  more.  The  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries  instantly  retired ;  the  procession 
moved  hastily  and  in  disorder  towards  the  con- 
vent. The  people  burst  forth  in  tumultuous  ac- 
clamations, and  blessed  the  sinning  daughter 
who  had  risked  so  mutt ;  the  whole  city  was  in 
motion,  though  there  were  some  who  whispered 
that  the  track  of  the  pathless  wilderness  would  be 
more  fatal  than  the  sealing  pageant  of  the  Roman 
faith. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  uncle  had  no 
sooner  heard  the  news,  than  he  ordered  a  vig- 
ilant and  unceasing  search.  The  heart  of  the 
merchant,  indeed,  had  smitten  him,  and  he 
vowed,  while  the  multitude  without  were  ex- 
ecrating his  name,  that  if  his  niece  should  be 
again  restored  to  him,  herself  and  her  affections 
should  thenceforth  be  free.  Torn  by  doubt,  dis- 
may and  remorse,  he  sought  the  secrecy  of  his 
chamber,  while  the  eager  Frenchman,  the  patient 
Briton,  and  eagle-eyed  Indian  set  forth  with  one 
common  zeal  to'  redeem  the  fugitive. 

Louisa,  shuddering  at  the  near  prospect  of  ut- 
ter seclusion,  had  in/leed  accepted  the  offer  of 
her  friend,  Sister  Cicely,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  representative  of  the  pontiff  was  lifting 
the  holy  vestments,  she  was  gathering  the  wild 
fruits  which  lay  beneath  her  feet,  and  though 
pinched  by  want,  was  still  rejoicing  in  her  liberty. 
She  had  fled  in  the  direction  of  Les  Trois  Ri- 
vieres, and  although  a  friendly  shelter  was  af- 
forded her  on  the  first  night  of  her  travel,  the 
curiosity  with  which  she  was  regarded  alarmed 
and  agitated  her.  The  next  was  a  bright  and 
cheery  morning,  and  Louisa,  refreshed  by  the 
kindness  of  her  hostess,  strayed  unconsciously 
into  the  lofty  forest,  which  towered  behind  the 
house.  The  love  of  freedom  still  glowed  within 
her  breast,  and  she  rambled  on  amid  the  dusky 
shades  thoughtful  of  but  one  thing — tbat  she  had 
escaped  the  withering  seclusion  of  her  convent 
cell. 

But  the  most  buoyant  hours  fled  along  too 
swiftly,  and  the  most  exalting  passion  which  can 
glow  within  the  human  heart  soon  wanes,  and 
yields  to  sadder  destinies.  Hunger  reminded 
the  wanderer  that  it  was  time  to  seek  again  the 
dwelling-place  of  man ;  but  though  the  wild 
strawberry  might  decoy  the  careless  foot  within 
the  groves,  the  pine,  the  oak,  the  chestnut  en- 
twine there  those  giant  arms  which  cloud  the 
beams  of  day,  and  mock  the  sight  which  strives 
to  peer  beyond  their  fastnesses. 

It  grew  very  dull  for  poor  Louisa.  In  that 
dark  wilderness  no  sweet  notes  of  woodland 
birds  sound  from  above,  no  cheerful  robin  sings 


the  parting  lay  of  evening,  nor  sprightly  linnet 
pours  his  song.  Redbreasts,  indeed,  there  are, 
and  thrushes  and  wrens  too,  but  their  music  is 
mournful,  and  the  cadences  sorrowful.  Night  at 
length  came  on,  and  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  de- 
liverance from  the  mazes  of  the  forest.  The 
brightest  morning  could  have  shown  no  path 
which  the  traveller  could  have  trodden  with  hope. 
A  bed  of  leaves  in  a  deserted  hut  was  Louisa's  " 
refuge,  and  the  scanty  and  scattered  fruit  her 
sole  sustenance  ;  but  even  yet,  her  soul,  chasten- 
ed by  the  austerities  of  the  Carmelites,  did  not 
yield  to  the  terrors  of  her  condition.  Had  she 
known  on  this  night  that  the  skilful  pioneers  of 
the  woods,  who  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  her, 
had  returned  in  despair,  for  her  journey  had 
been  far  and  rapid,  her  spirit  might  indeed  have 
cherished  the  bitterness  which  is  without  hope. 

Morning  came,  and  the  sun  once  more  mount- 
ed on  high  and  overtopped  the  loftiest  pines ; 
once  again,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  brilliant  rays 
declined,  and  the  girl  yet  lived,. unharmed  in- 
deed by  bear  or  wolf,  yet  patiently  abiding  the 
death  her  reason  told  her  must  soon  wind  up  the 
scene.     But  we  must  turn  from  the  dismal  spot. 

It  chanced,  about  this  time,  that  a  tribe  of 
American  Indians  had  set  np  their  wigwams  in 
the  outskirts  of  these  gloomy  wastes.  A  large 
party  had  assembled  towards  evening,  and  fires 
were  blazing  in  every  tent.  Here  was  a  group 
devouring  their  dried  salt  fish ;  and  there  one 
might  see  numerous  squaws,  with  their  children, 
eating  bullock's-head  soup,  a  dainty  dish  they 
had  procured  from  the  cheap  shop  of  some  house 
in  the  neighboring  city  of  Quebec. 

When  all  were  satisfied,  the  calabash  sounded, 
and  the  dance  began  by  the  light  of  the  birch- 
bark  and  fir  cones.  It  was  the  dance  of  peace, 
differing  widely  from  the  war-step,  the  grim  fore- 
runner of  the  whoop,  the  tomahawk  and  tho 
scalp.  Slowly  burnt  the  torches  as  the  musician 
hummed  his  tune  and  shook  his  calabash,  and  the 
crowded  dance  went  on  with  varied  tread  and 
gesture.  But  not  so  sparingly  did  tho  fuming 
liquor  flow,  the  special  gift  of  tho  chief.  Prom 
his  vast  kettle  he  replenished  each  glass,  gave  it 
rouod  to  the  men  in  the  ring  as  they  sprang  nim- 
bly by,  and  to  each  pretty  squaw  who  chose  to 
taste  the  nectar. 

On  went  the  dance  without  a  check,  and  the 
wary  chief  stored  the  remnant  of  the  liquor  in 
his  tent.  And  now  the  amusement  had  been 
going  on  for  some  hours,  and  the  loud  yell  of 
joy  had  gone  forth  without  ceasing,  and  the 
swarthy  limbs  of  the  Indians  began  to  totter  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  steeping  juices  they  had 
swallowed,  when  a  lightsome  youth,  armed  with 
a  rifle,  came  bounding  in  among  the  multitude. 
His  frank  countenance  bespoke  a  welcome  for 
him;  he  leaned  his  gun  against  a  tree,  and  be- 
fore he  could  speak  his  wishes,  the  hospitable 
chief  had  grasped  his  hand. 

"  Pretty  considerable  lot  of  room,"  exclaimed 
the  southerner,  for  a  somewhat  sallow  visage, 
tanned  by  the  climate,  pepper  and  burnt  brandy, 
proclaimed  him  such.  "  I've  lost  my  way  com- 
ing from  Charleston,  must  be  near  Quebec.  I 
went  by  sea,  and  have  come  back  by  land." 

The  chief  contrived  to  find  an  interpreter,  and 
assured  him  of  his  welcome,  and  of  his  near 
neighborhood  to  Quebec. 

"  I  loved  a  beautiful  girl  in  that  city  some 
years  ago,  and  here  I  am  to  claim  her,"  said  the 
traveller,  whom  sundry  steaming  glasses  had 
roused  beyond  the  usual  flow  of  even  American 
talk.  The  chief  began  to  rally  his  guest  upon 
his  wealth. 

"  Scarce  a  quarter  in  my  pocket — that's  what 
I  can  promise  you,"  said  the  American. 

The  Indian  was  curious  to  know  how  his  in- 
tended uncle  would  receive  him  at  Quebec ;  and 
the  reader  needs  hardly  to  be  informed  that  the 
visitor  of  the  encampment  was  no  other  than 
Pomeroy. 

"  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell,"  replied  the  guest, 
whose  coolness  attracted  the  especial  wonder  of 
the  chief.  "  But  what  have  we  here  V  cried  Pom- 
eroy ;  "a  woman,  all  in  white,  too !" 

A  girl,  apparently  worn  by  fatigue,  now  stag- 
gered towards  the  spot  where  the  chief  and  Pom- 
eroy sat,  and  instantly  sank  upon  the  ground. 

"  It  is  not,  it  cannot  be  Louisa,"  exclaimed 
the  youth,  gazing  on  the  pale  features  before  him, 
"  and  yet  it  must  be." 

He  knelt  by  the  side  of  the  stranger,  while  the 
cordial  efforts  of  the  friendly  tribe  were  united 
to  revive  her. 

"  That  voice  calls  me  back  to  life,"  she  said, 
at  length,  as  the  American  was  pouring  forth  his 
prayers  that  Bho  might  yet  be  spared. 
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"  Tlion  you  nro  tho  samo  girl,  unchanged, 

whom  my  soul  bus  loved?''  And  Pomoroy 
duped  liis  hands  in  almost  frantic  ecataoy. 

"But  how  came  she  it)  this  place,  and  in  this 
condition  V* 

lie  almost  instinctively  looked  towards  Ins  rille 
as  lio  spoko,  and  for  u  moment  BUBpiclon  of  tho 
Indiana  crossed  his  mind.  Hut  Louisa  Dalton 
soon  gained  strength  enough  to  tell  her  simple 
story,  and  to  explain  how  the  shoutings  of  tho 
dance  had  reached  her  in  her  desolate  retreat ; 
how  her  heart  throhhed  hetween  hope  and  fear  ; 
how  she  at  length  went  desperately  forth  to  trust 
tho  strangers  or  to  perish* 

And  what  were  the  feelings  of  tho  Canadian 
when  he  saw  his  niece  again,  and  in  safety  ! 
What  could  he  have  set  in  array  against  the 
pleasures  of  that  moment !  He  would  scarcely 
hear  the  self  accusing  story  of  Pomcroy  ;  how, 
at  first,  he  had  got  a  better  "pitch  "  afterwards, 
and  at  last  determined  to  go  in  search  of  his 
bride  without  the  certainty  of  a  hundred  dollars. 

It  did  not  signify  to  Mr.  Dalton  ;  ho  had 
learned  a  serious  lesson  ;  his  heart  and  purse 
opened  lavishly  at  once  ;  there  was  enough  for 
alt.  He  gave  the  young  couple  his  blessing, 
promised  to  surroodor  his  niece's  fortune,  and 
never  repented  when  his  first  transports  were 
moderated. 

The  bishop  married  them  (the  same  prelate 
who  was  to  have  fulfilled  the  ceremony  of  se- 
clusion), and  whatever  his  ideas  of  monastic 
virtue  might  have  been,  a  satisfaction  beyond  all 
guile  gleamed  on  his  countenance  at  these 
nuptials,  which  shed  honor  on  the  man,  because 
it  was  true  to  nature. 

VOLUNTEER  RIFLE  CORPS. 

It  is  quite  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  general  face  of  the  country  in  Eng- 
land affords  peculiar  facilities  for  defence,  and 
particularly  for  "  harassing  an  enemy  by  an  armtd 
population  and  irregulars."  The  roads  are  abun- 
dant and  good,  so  that  combined  movements 
may  be  regulated  in  an  endless  variety ;  the 
hedge-rows,  from  which  so  much  advantage  is 
expected  for  defence,  afford  no  real  obstacles,  but 
would  act  as  a  screen  to  those  movements ;  all 
this  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  well  organized 
army.  The  columns  of  the  enemy  would  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  direction  that  their  gen- 
eral thought  most  desirable,  and  would  penetrate 
with  the  greatest  ease  through  the  scattered  lines 
of  irregulars.  Even  supposing  the  latter  knew 
where  the  attack  would  be  made,  and  accumu- 
lated their  forces  there,  the  regular  troops,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  superiority  as  soldiers,  can,  by 
their  compact  order,  always  actually  bring 
greater  numbers  into  action,  within  a  limited 
front,  than  their  opponents ;  thus  they  would 
make  their  passage  through,  and  appearing  in  the 
rear  of  the  broken,  intervening  masses,  would 
throw  them  into  utter  panic  and  confusion — so 
much  for  the  front :  no  subsequent  attacks  upon 
the  flank  and  rear  of  disciplined  troops,  who 
have  been  so  far  successful,  would  be  possible ; 
it  is  some  time  before  the  dispersed  and  alarmed 
bodies  that  have  had  their  first  confidence  and 
hopes  crushed,  can  be  collected  for  acting  in  this 
manner ;  flying  corps  are  left  to  counteract  them, 
in  force  regulated  according  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case  ;  these  are  supported,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  reinforcements  on  their  way  to  join  the 
army  in  front,  and  thus  would  make  effective  oc- 
casional impression.  A  few  military  executions 
on  persons  and  property  of  offending  districts 
(a  system  always  adopted  in  war  against  an 
armed  population),  would  add  greatly  towards 
freeing  the  invader  from  these  annoyances. — Sir 
John  Burgoyne, 


Fears  are  entertained  that  the  silk-worms  will 
soon  become  extinct.  Disease  has  marked  them 
for  her  own,  and  they  are  going  the  way  of  men, 
who  go  to  the  worms.  These  adorners  of  beauty 
would  be  sadly  nissed,  and  silk  would  become  as 
much  an  article  of  luxury  as  are  now  the  rarest 
descriptions  of  laces,  until  that  too  should  pass 
away.  Why  not  1  Madeira  is  one  of  the  lost 
luxuries,  and  in  a  few  years  some  Dives  or  other 
will  swallow  the  last  glass  of  it,  with  a  sigh, 
which  will  not  be  half  so  deeply  drawn  as  that 
which  he  will  exhale  when  he  shall  want  a  drop 
of  water  to  cool  his  tongue,  and  when  he  will 
think  a  quart  of  "  the  limpid  droppings  of  the 
virgin  fount,"  with  a  few  lumps  of  Wenham  in 
it,  worth  all  the  Madeira  that  is  ever  made  by  a 
southern  sun.  Raw  silk  has  been  sold  for  more 
than  its  weight  in  gold,  and  such  may  again  be 
its  price,  if  the  cocoons  should  become  obsolete. 
And  why  should  they  not  become  so,  as  well  as 
the  Tyriau  dye  ?  The  earth  will  have  to  return 
to  the  pinnes  de  mert  the  silk-worms  of  the  sea. 
Ladies  of  this  generation  can  console  themselves 
with  the  thought  that  silk  can  scarcely  become 
very  scarce  until  they  shall  be  dust,  dead  as  the 
silk-worms  themselves.  The  Phoenicians  used 
to  "extend"  silks  after  they  had  been  woven  by 
the  Chinese.  "  The  silks  which  had  been  closely 
woven  in  China,"  says  the  historian,  "were. 
Bomeiimes  unravelled  by  the  Phoenician  women, 
and  the  previous  materials  were  multiplied  by  a 
looser  texture,  and  the  intermixture  of  linen 
threads ." —  Traveller. 


(Written  for  llitlluu*n  Plcturl*l.] 
KNEW  THEE  ERE  I    HAW  THEE. 


I  knrw  thiw>  m  I   iwtw  thco,— 

Tiiy  spirit  pan  Ud  bright 

ll.i'l  nhVn  Imvrrnl  ri'nr  me, 
And  nil.  ■!  my  ti»ul  with  light. 

I  know  thiMi  oni  I  wiw  thoo, — 
Thy  i«utitiy  noul  hml  Hhonw, 

In  ruy«  of  hcnvoiily  beauty, 
Arouud  in  v  pathway  louo, 

It  oheered  my  gloomy  moments, 

It  checked  my  uplrit  wild; 
I  ill  i  un  If  iui  ungel 

From  heavou  upon  me  mulled. 

I  rend  thy  though tn  eornpturuil, 

I  naw  their  Kdun  glow , 
I  knew  that  might  ho  ntiil tilths 

From  purest  fuuut  must  tlow. 

I  longed  to  nee  tho  being 
That  gave  those  boautleu  birth, 

And  thought  some  wandering  angel 
Hud  kindly  stooped  to  earth. 

I  saw,  and  did  not  know  the©, — 

No  angel  form  was  thine, 
And  I  was  vainly  seeking 

To  find  a  form  diviuo. 

I  eaw,  and  soon  I  know  thee, — 
I  knew  thou  wert  the  sumo, 

When  through  their  brilliant  windows 
The  spirit  flashes  came. 

Thou  wert  not  fair,  but  lovely, 

And  thus  I  see  thee  now, 
Love  gleaming  in  tby  glances, 

And  laurels  on  thy  brow. 

And  yet  those  beauteous  laurel* 
Ne'er  shade  thy  Epirit  mild, 

For  in  thy  humble  meekness 
Thou  seem'st  a  very  child. 

I  know  thee,  and  I  see  thee, 

Thy  silvery  tones  I  hear; 
Where'er  on  earth  I  wander 

I  feel  that  thou  art  near. 


STORY  OF  AN  OLD  SETTLER. 


BY    DE.    J.    H.   ROBINSON. 

The  snows  of  many  winters  have  left  their 
whiteness  upon  my  head,  but  many  events  of 
the  war  are  still  fresh  in  my  memory.  During 
the  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  independence 
I  was  compelled  to  witness  many  horrors.  I  had 
seen  old  men  with  gray  hairs  murdered  in  cold 
blood,  the  young  man  of  twenty  summers  strick- 
en down  in  a  moment  by  the  ruthless  foe  ;  and 
helpless  women  and  children  tomahawked  and 
scalped  without  remorse.  Those  were  troublous 
times,  and  their  very  remembrance  makes  me 
shudder.  I  was  young  then,  and  both  able  and 
willing  to  meet  the  sturdy  sons  of  the  forest  in 
fight.  My  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
the  Kennebec.  I  was  the  oldest  of  four  sons. 
Before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  my  father 
had  built  him  a  cabin  quite  comfortable  enough 
for  his  purpose,  and  commenced  clearing— con- 
verting the  savage  wilderness  to  a  garden,  to 
teem  with  corn  and  grain.  I  and  my  brothers 
of  course  assisted  him  in  his  labors.  The  war 
broke  out  the  second  year  after  our  settlement 
on  the  Kennebec.  At  first  we  apprehended  but 
little  danger  from  the  savages,  as  they  had  hith- 
erto manifested  a  friendly  disposition.  But  we 
were  soon  conscious  of  our  danger.  The  Indians 
commenced  their  depredations  upon  the  white 
settlers.  Tales  of  bloodshed  were  daily  borne 
to  our  ears.  "We  went  to  our  daily  labor  with 
our  weapons  in  our  hands.  At  the  close  of  a 
summer  day  we  were  seated  in  our  comfortable 
cabin  as  usual.  A  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door.  My  mother  turned  pale,  and  looked  at 
my  father,  as  if  entreating  him  not  to  open  it 
until  he  was  certain  who  was  without.  I  imme- 
diately acted  upon  this  hint,  and  stepping  softly 
to  the  entry,  was  enabled  to  reconnoitre  the 
premises  through  a  small  crevice.  My  mother's 
fears  were  not  without  foundation.  An  athletic 
savage  stood  at  the  door.  His  face  was  painted 
in  the  most  hideous  manner.  Instead  of  undo- 
ing the  fastenings,  I  proceeded  to  add  to  their 
strength.     I  reported  the  discovery  I  had  made. 

"  But  one,  did  you  say  V  said  my  father. 

"  Only  one,"  I  replied. 

"  Now  see  what  you  can  discover  on  the  other 
side  of  the  cabin." 

I  did  so,  and  to  my  surprise  saw  three  more 
of  the  rascals  crouched  like  serpents  in  the  grass. 
I  reported  this  also. 

The  knocking  continued  until  it  became  furi- 


ous. My  father  of  course  turned  u  deaf  ear  to 
in  i  Dtroatiu  for  Ailmbision.  Finding  that  arti- 
fice ffonld  doi  anawor,  ho  waa  joined  by  bin 
comrodoflj  end  together  they  made  a  more  fariotu 

titlark  upon  the  door.  In  truth  wo  were  but 
little  alarmed,  for  there  were  only  (our  of  the 
lavages,  and  wo  folt  able  to  contend  with  them. 
The  fuel  was,  they  Hupponed  that  the  mule  mem- 
ben  of  tho  family  had  not  yet  retained  from 
work  ;  Consequently  they  had  only  to  deal  with 
females.  The  savages  now  brought  o  large  stick 
of  wood,  and  with  their  united  strength  used  it 
OS  a  huttcring-ram.  Thin  plan  promised  to  ho 
succcsbful.  The  door  begun  to  yield.  In  the  cabin 
were  three  loaded  muskets.  They  were  already  in 
hands  skilled  in  their  use.  We  knew  a  disagree- 
able surprise  was  in  store  for  our  foes,  and  this 
knowledge  guve  us  strength  and  courage.  Tho 
door  yielded,  and  they  rushed  in.  Poor  fellows, 
it  was  the  last  rush  that  three  of  them  ever  made, 
for  they  fell  dead  upon  the  threshold,  beneath 
our  well-directed  fire.  The  fourth  one  fled  in 
consternation.  Wc  pursued  him  far  into  the  for- 
est, hut  he  was  swift  of  foot,  and  baffled  pursuit. 

"  He  will  bring  down  more  of  the  red  fiends 
upon  us,"  said  my  father,  wiping  the  perspira- 
tion from  his  brow. 

Indeed  the  escape  of  the  Indian  was  extremely 
unfortunate.  After  this  we  were  kept  in  contin- 
ual alarm.  We  were  fired  at  in  tho  fields  by  un- 
seen foes,  and  were  obliged  to  take  the  greatest 
precaution  to  guard  against  surprises  by  night. 
One  of  tho  Indians  slain  was  a  brother  to  him 
who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape,  and  we  knew 
that  to  avenge  his  death  would  henceforth  be  the 
great  object  of  his  life. 

Once  we  were  attacked  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  After  a  hard  fight,  we  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing them  away  with  the  loss  of  several  of  their 
number. 

Finding  our  position  growing  more  critical 
every  day,  we  began  to  think  about  leaving  our 
solitary  cabin,  and  seeking  some  white  settlement. 
Before  our  dwelling  was  the  stump  of  a  tree 
which  had  been  broken  off  by  a  strong  wind 
about  four  feet  from  the  ground.  This  stump 
was  hollow.  One  morning,  as  my  father  opened 
the  door  to  go  to  bi3  work,  I  heard  the  report  of 
a  gun,  and  almost  immediately  another,  while 
simultaneously  with  the  first  report  a  ball  struck 
the  chimney  near  me.     I  ran  to  the  door. 

"  Go  look  in  that  hollow  stump,"  said  my 
father. 

I  did  so,  and  to  my  astonishment  saw  an  In- 
dian in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  recognized  him 
instantly  as  the  one  who  had  made  his  escape. 
He  had  secreted  himself  there  during  the  night, 
in  order  to  shoot  my  father  as  he  left  his  cabin. 
Fortunately  his  aim  was  bad.  The  ball  passed 
within  an  inch  of  his  intended  victim's  head. 

Before  he  had  time  to  make  his  escape,  he  re- 
ceived the  contents  of  my  father's  rifle.  With 
our  united  strength  we  dragged  him  forth.  He 
sang  his  death-song  and  died.  We  now  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  leaving  our  home,  thinking 
that  after  this  event  we  might  live  in  compara- 
tive safety. 

Soon  after  this  I  joined  the  ranks  of  my  coun- 
trymen, encountered  much  hardship,  and  saw 
real  service.  It  so  happened,  once  upon  a  time, 
that  I  was  sent  out  on  a  scouting  party.  In  our 
zeal,  we  went  so  far  that  we  were  obliged  to  pass 
the  night  from  camp.  There  was  no  dwelling 
near,  and  we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  our  savage 
foes,  whose  cunning  we  had  reason  to  dread. 
We  made  arrangements  to  pass  the  night  as 
follows : 

We  were  in  a  small  "  clearing,"  which  had 
been  made  before-  the  war  broke  out,  and 
afterwards  abandoned  as  untenable  on  account 
of  the  Indians.  Near  the  middle  of  this 
was  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  which  had  been 
blown  down,  and  whose  roots  had  taken  from 
the  soil  whereon  they  grew  an  enormous  quantity 
of  earth.  I  placed  myself  on  one  side  of  this 
rampart  of  earth,  and  my  friend  on  the  other, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  should  watch  each 
other  during  the  night. 

By  making  a  small  opening  through  this  natu- 
ral fortification,  I  was  enabled  to  thrust  my  gun 
through  and  watch  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
towards  my  friend,  and  he  by  a  similar  operation 
could  do  the  same  favor  for  me. 

The  night  was  not  very  dark,  and  objects 
could  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  Hav- 
ing arranged  matters  in  this  manner,  we  felt  but 
little  apprehension  in  regard  to  a  surprise.  The 
hours  rolled  on.  I  felt  very  sleepy,  and  hardly 
able  to  keep  my  eyes  open. 

About  midnight  my  attention  was  arrested  by 


a  bash  which  I  did  not  recollect  seeing  in  tho 
curly  piirt  of  the  night.     At   firm    I  gave    littlo 

heed  to  bo  slight  a  circumstance,  hut  at  length 
begun  to  fancy  that  it  came  nearer.  Still  I 
strove  to  persuade  myself  that  tho  appearance 
was  to  he  attributed  to  my  eyes,  rather  than  real- 
ity. After  watching  it  for  a  half  hour  longer,  I 
could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  hush  was  in  mo- 
tion. I  waited  with  breathless  anxiety  until  it 
was  within  gunshot.  Taking  deliberate  aim,  I 
fired  into  the  bush.  It  fell  instantly,  and  I  hcurd 
a  heavy  groan. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  suid  my  companion. 
"  We  will  Bee  in  the  morning,". I  replied 
We  kept  our  position  until  sunrise,  for  fear  of 
a  surprise.  Upon  examination,  we  found  tho 
body  of  a  stout  Indiun  lying  in  a  pool  of  coagu- 
lated blood  under  the  bush.  He  hud  taken  this 
method  to  reconnoitre.  As  it  happened,  it 
proved  futul  to  him  and  his  purpose.  I  have 
passed  through  many  scenes,  but  I  never  shall 
forget  tho  hollow  stump  and  the  moving  bush. 

FH-TY  THOUSAND  DOLLAR  PEARL, 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  in  his  possession  fho 
famous  pearl  found  at  Catifd,  in  Arabia,  and 
bought  by  Taveruier,  originally,  for  this  enor- 
mous sum.  It  is  pear  shaped  and  without  blem- 
ish, and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length.  In 
the  present  day  of  oyster  discovery,  and  with  a 
possibility  that  a  branch  of  the  Long  Island 
family  may  be  the  "bivalve  mollusk,"  contain- 
ing the  occasional  pearl,  it  may  be  well  to  refresh 
our  memory  as  to  how  these  children  of  the  sea 
are  cradled.  A  pearl  is  a  small  concretion  which 
is  formed  within  the  hard  envelope  of  a  shell-fish, 
but  particularly  in  what  is  called  the  mother-of- 
pearl  oyster,  but  is  larger,  being  usually  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  The  pearls  are  most 
commonly  contained  in  the  shell,  but  sometimes 
they  are  found  in  the  thickest  and  most  fleshy 
parts  of  the  oyster.  A  single  oyster  will  fre- 
quently contain  several  pearls  ;  and  it  is  on  rec- 
ord that  one  has  been  known  to  contain  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  pearl  itself  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  result  of  some  accidental  deposit 
or  extravasation  of  the  liquor  secreted  by  the  an- 
imal in  the  gradual  enlargement  of  its  shell — 
very  small  in  the  first  instance,  but  increased  by 
successive  layers  of  pearly  matter.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  pearl  has,  however,  embarrassed  both 
ancient  and  modern  naturalists  to  explain,  and 
has  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  very  curious 
hypotheses. — National  Intelligencer. 
*  »«^  » 
THE  DECIMAL  SYSTEM. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  in  a  speech  recently  deliv- 
ered in  England,  strongly  upheld  the  superiority 
of  the  decimal  system,  which  has  just  been  re- 
jected by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  idea  of  simplifying  the  calculating 
processes  of  the  country  being  an  innovation 
that  their  fossilized  natures  could  not  bear  to 
think  of.  Sir  John  says  the  Chinese,  that  in- 
tensely practical  people,  reckon  everything  by 
the  decimal  system,  which  is  a  great  facilitatorof 
education,  'ihe  adoption  of  this  ni3thod  has 
enabled  thousands  of  women  to  be  employed  in 
France,  Germany,  Holland  and  Italy.  Almost 
every  country  that  has  made  a  certain  progress 
in  civilization,  has  adopted  this  system.  He  re- 
marked that  600,000,000  of  the  human  race  em- 
ployed it,  and  there  wa<  no  instance  on  record 
where  it  had  been  introduced  and  afterwards 
abandoned.  He  had  traversed  the  Philippine 
Islands  lately ;  the  decimal  system  had  been  in- 
troduced there  three  years  ago,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  great  benefit. — Boston  Journal. 

BALLOU'S   DOLLAR  MAGAZINE 

PRESENT  CIRCULATION",  116,000 ! 

IT  should  be  known  to  every  family  in  the  United 
States,  that  for  ONE  DOLLAR,  sent  to  our  address, 
a  first  class,  elegaDtly  illustrated,  and  entirely  original 
Magazine,  may  be  had  for  a  whole  year.  It  is  beauti- 
fully printed  on  clear  white  paper,  with  new  type,  and 
each  number  contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  illustrations,  malting  twelve  hundred  pages  a 
year,  or  two  large  volumes  for  one  dollar,  Postage 
eighteen  cents  a  year.  By  far  the  cheapest  publication 
in  the  world! 

a?- ONE    DOLLAE.«ai 

WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 

IT  WILL  PROCURE  FOR  TOD  A  WHOLE  YEAR 

BALLOU'S      D0LIAR     MONTHLY. 

By  There  are  one  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter 
in  each  number  of  "  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly." 

in?"  Sixteen  pages  of  fine  and  beautifully  printed  illus- 
trations are  given  in  each  number  of  the  Magazine. 

$y  Two  pages  of  finely  executed,  original  humorous 
illustrations  also  embellish  each  number. 

{ry*-  Over  twelve  hundred  pages  of  reading  matter  per 
annum,  for  the  unprecedented  price  of  one  dollar! 

Ky*  If  is  just  such  a  work  as  any  father,  brother,  or 
friend,  would  introduce  to  the  family  circle. 

(TJ7~  In  all  respects  it  is  fresh,  and  what  it  purports  to 
be,  the  cheapest  magazine  in  the  world. 

Kj^"  It  is  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Ballou,  who  has  sev- 
enteen years  experience  on  the  Boston  press. 

\Sy  Devoted  to  news,  tales,  poems,  stories  of  tho  sea, 
discoveries,  miscellany,  wit  and  humor. 

(T7"  Each  number  contains  original  articles  from  more 
than  twenty  regular  contributors. 

\ry  Though  published  but  four  years,  it  has  reached 
the  extraordinary  circulation  of  116,000  copies ! 

[Ty*  Any  person  enclosing  one  dollar  to  the  proprietor, 
as  below,  shall  receive  the  Magazine  for  one  year. 

&y  Six  copies  of  Ballours  Dollar  Monthly  are  sent  one 
year  for  Jive  dollars. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe,  as  volume  eleven  is  just 
about  to  commence. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor, 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Maafl. 
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"  LA  COMETE," 

THE    NEW   FBENCU    GUNBOAT. 

The  new  French  gunboat "  La 
Comete  (the  Comet),"  which  ia 
now  attracting  great  attention  in 
France,  is  accurately  represented 
in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
She  is  a  beautiful  craft,  strong 
and  elegant.  Her  extreme  length 
is  about  136  feet,  with  28  feet 
beam,  and  she  draws  a  little  over 
seven  feet  of  water.  Her  bottom 
is  flat,  and  has  two  false  keels, 
which  will  enable  her  to  eit  up- 
right when  aground.  She  has 
five  port-holes  on  each  side,  and 
can  carry  guns  of  the  heaviest 
calibre,  while  her  deck  and  be- 
tween decks  accommodations  are 
amply  sufficient  for  1200  men. 
Her  engine,  of  medium  pressure, 
is  nominally  of  120  hort.es' power, 
and  her  speed  about  eleven  knots. 
Her  constructor,  Mr.  Arman,  of 
Bordeaux,  has  obtained  these  re- 
sults by  employing  in  building 
her  a  combination  of  wood  and 
iron,  in  which  he  has  already 
been  very  successful.  In  spite  of 
the  weight  of  her  chains,  anchors 
and  machinery,  the  draught  is 
very  light.  She  was  built  at  Bor- 
deaux, at  Mr.  Annan's  shipyard, 
an  immense  establishment.  The 
progress  which  the  French  have 
made  in  naval  architecture 
within  a  few  years,  is  truly  extra- 
ordinary, and  the  English  have 
been  forced  into  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  their 
ships-of-war.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  can  work  and 
fight  their  ships  as  well  as  they 
build  them,  and  recent  advices 
would  indicate  that  the  opportunity  of  testing 
their  skill  may  not  long  be  wanting.  Unless  all 
signs  fail,  "  there  is  thunder  ia  the  air."  The 
tone  of  the  French  press  has  of  late  been  quite 
hostile  to  "  perfidious  Albion,"  and  the  "  mistress 
of  the  seas  "  may  yet  have  to  prove  her  title. 

ROSA  BONHEUR'S  HORSE  FAIR. 

We  have  so  frequently  noticed  the  career  of 
Mdlle.  Bonheur,  that  our  readers  must  be  famil- 
iar with  her  name  and  history,  and  will  therefore 
welcome  with  pleasure  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ing of  her  famous  "  Horse  Fair,  which  is  known 
wherever  art  is  appreciated.  It  was  first  exhib- 
ited in  London,  where  its  success  was  brilliant. 
The  critics  of  the  London  Athenaeum  thus  spoke 
of  the  picture  on  its  first  appearance  : 

"  The  composition — a  confused  procession  of 
horses,  ridden,  driven,  and  led  by  grooms  as  di- 
verse as  the  quadrupeds — has  an  ease,  a  vigor, 
and  a  variety  nothing  short  of  masterly.  The 
absence  of  theatrical  effect  or  trick  in  arrange- 
ment is  remarkable ;  not  merely  as  betokening 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  treated,  but  as 
prodacing  an  effect  of  reality  which  is  worth  its 
weight  in  gold,  when  the  reality  does  not  become 
prosaic.  The  long  line  of  trees  crossing  the 
canvass  as  background,  and  only  broken  by  the 
group  to  the  right  straggling  up  the  bank,  might 
in  meaner  hands  have  given  the  picture  a  formal 
and  unpleasant  air.  The  force  with  which  the 
animals  are  touched — the  spirit,  motion,  noise  of 
the  troop — are  likewise  wonderful ;  if  even  the 
sex  of  the  painter  is  laid  out  of  the   question. 


LA  COMETE,  FRENCH  STEAM  GUNBOAT. 


The  tone  of  coloring  is  lower  and  more  larid 
than  we  altogether  like.  It  may  be  objected  too, 
that  forcible  as  is  the  entire  work,  certain  of  the 
objects,  especially  in  the  lower  portions  of  the 
picture,  are  not  sufficiently  detached  from  each 
other,  owing  to  Mdlle.  Bonheur's  predilections 
in  shadow  and  demi-tint.  This  has  been  ex- 
plained to  us  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  dust 
caused  by  so  much  rapid  and  violent  motion — 
but  we  are  apt  to  question  pictures  needing  ex- 
planation. Mdlle.  Bonheur's  dappled  grays  have 
the  force  and  splendor  of  Rubens.  Nor  are  her 
human  beings  neglected  ;  to  instance  only  one 
among  the  many  figures — the  rider,  whose  braw- 
ny and  bared  arm  is  hardly  sufficient  to  rein  in 
his  horse,  may  challenge  our  own  Sir  Edwin, 
when  he  is  most  athletic  is  some  hunting  piece. 
What  faults  there  may  be  in  this  picture,  in 
short,  are  faults  of  excess,  of  affluence,  of  irre- 
sistible power — not  of  deficiency." 

This  picture  was  purchased  by  a  gentleman 
residing  at  Hoboken,  N.  Y.,  for,  we  believe, 
$10,000,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it 
during  a  visit  to  New  York.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  it  the  work  of  a  lady — so  bold  is  the  con- 
ception, drawing  and  handling.  Every  touch  of 
the  pencil  is  in  the  right  place,  and  every  touch 
is  vigorous.  There  is  no  pettiness  in  the  hand- 
ling— vigor,  commanding  power  characterize  the 
whole  of  it.  Tho  horses  arc  all  stout  Normans, 
for  Mdlle.  Bonheur  has  no  predilection  for  the 
pampered,  artificially-bred  horses — the  dandies 
of  the  6table  and  the  ring.  Nature,  force,  en- 
ergy— these  are  tho  qualities  she  loves. 


THE  ONLY  FREE  MAN. 

No  rascally  comparative  insults  a  beggar,  or 
thinks  of  weighing  purses  with  him.  He  is  not 
in  the  scale  of  comparison.  He  is  not  under  the 
measure  of  property.  He  confessedly  hath  none, 
any  more  than  a  dog  or  a  sheep.  No  one  twit- 
teth  him  of  pride,  or  upbraideth  him  with  mock 
humility.  None  jostle  with  him  for  the  wall,  or 
pick  quarrels  for  precedency.  No  wealthy  neigh- 
bor seeketh  to  eject  him  from  his  tenement.  No 
man  sues  him.  No  man  goes  to  law  with  him. 
If  I  were  not  the  independent  gentleman  that  I 
am,  rather  than  I  would  be  a  retainer  to  the 
great,  a  led  captain,  or  a  poor  relation,  I  would 
choose  out  of  the  delicacy  and  true  greatness  of 
my  mind  to  be  a  beggar  Rags,  which  arc  the 
reproach  of  poverty,  are  the  beggar's  robes  and 
graceful  insignia  of  his  profession,  his  tenure, 
his  full  dress,  the  suit  in  which  he  is  expected  to 
show  himself  in  public.  He  is  never  out  of  the 
fashion,  or  liropeth  awkwardly  behind  it.  He  is 
not  required  to  put  on  court  mourning.  He 
weareth  all  colors,  fearing  none.  He  is  the  only 
man  in  the  world  who  is  not  obliged  to  study  ap- 
pearances. The  ups  and  downs  of  the  world 
concern  him  no  longer.  The  price  of  stock  or 
land  affecteth  him  not.  The  fluctuations  of 
agricultural  or  commercial  prosperity  toucbeth 
him  not,  or  at  worst  change  his  customers.  He 
is  not  expected  to  become  bail  or  surety  for  any 
one.  No  man  troubleth  him  with  questioning 
his  religion  or  politics,  and  so  he  escapes  rigor- 
ous scrutiny.  He  is  the  only  free  man  in  the 
universe. — Charles  Lamb. 


STILLNESS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Nothing  marks  the  change 
from  the  city  to  the  country  so 
much  as  the  absence  of  grinding 
noises.  The  country  is  never  si- 
lent. But  its  sounds  are  separate, 
distinct,  and,  as  it  were,  articu- 
late. The  grinding  of  wheels  in 
paved  streets,  the  clash  and  din 
of  half  a  million  men,  mingling, 
forming  a  grand  body  of  sound, 
which,  however  harsh  and  dis- 
sonant to  those  near  by,  becomes 
at  a  little  distance  softened, 
round,  and  almost  musical.  Thus, 
from  Brooklyn  Heights,  New 
York  sounds  its  diapason,  vast 
and  almost  endless.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  greatly  influ- 
ences the  sound.  When  the  air 
is  moist,  and  the  wind  west,  the 
city  sends  a  roar  across  like  the 
incessant  break  of  surf  upon  the 
ocean  shore.  But  with  an  east- 
erly wind,  the  murmur  is  scarcely 
greater,  and  almost  as  soft,  as 
winds  moving  gently  in  forests. 
But  it  is  not  simply  sound  that 
acts  upon  ns.  There  is  a  jar,  an 
incessant  tremor,  that  affects  one 
more  or  less,  according  to  the 
state  of  his  nerves.  And  in  leav- 
ing the  city  by  rail  cars,  the  roar 
and  jar  of  the  train  answer  a 
good  purpose  in  keeping  up  the 
sense  of  the  city  until  you  reach 
your  destination.  Once  removed 
from  all  these  sound-making 
agencies,  and  one  is  conscious  of  - 
an  almost  new  atmosphere. 
Single  sounds  come  through  the 
air  as  arrows  fly,  but  do  not  fill 
it.  The  crowing  of  a  cock,  the 
cawing  of  a  crow,  the  roll  of  a 
chance  wagon,  and  the  patter  of  horses'  feet — 
these,  one  by  one,  rise  into  the  air  to  stir  it,  and 
sink  back  again  leaving  it  without  a  ripple.  For 
a  time  this  both  excites  and  soothes.  During  the 
wakening  hours  the  very  stillness  plays  upon 
your  imagination  with  impunity.  You/ec/  now 
still  it  is.  You  murmur  to  yourself,  "  O,  how 
quiet !  how  tranquil !"  On  a  side-hill,  with  a  wide 
look-out,  upon  a  rock,  or  under  its  shade,  yon 
lie  for  the  hour  stupid  in  the  bath  of  stillness. 
The  wings  of  birds  that  fly  past  you  are  audible. 
A  leaf  falling  on  a  leaf  reports  itself.  The  squeak 
of  field-mice,  in  their  petty  synods,  the  frolic  and 
bark  of  squirrels,  become  very  prominent  sounds. 
I  cannot  say  that  such  scenes  are  favorable  to 
thought.  It  is  fancy  that  moves  quickest  then. 
If  is  a  nourishing  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings. 
We  said  that  country  silence  is  also  soothing. 
Let  the  few  first  nights'  sleep  bear  witness  !  In 
trie  first  place  men's  habits  right  themselves.  We 
dine  at  noon,  not  at  sundown.  We  take  tea  in 
the  broad  light  of  the  sun.  And,  by  nine  o'clock, 
the  evening  has  become  very  late,  and  we  nod 
and  yawn,  and  drop  off  to  bed.  You  look  out 
first,  to  see  if  all  is  right.  The  moon  has  it  all  her 
own  way  up  there.  There  is  not  a  breath  of 
wind.  The  leaves  hold  as  still  as  if  they  did  not 
know  how  to  swing  and  quiver.  The  cricket  is 
singing.  The  whippoorwill  stirs  up  fond  remem- 
brances. Some  dog  lets  off  a  bark,  as  if  he  had 
pulled  the  trigger  by  accident,  then  shuts  his 
muzzle,  and  leaves  the  great  round  heavens  al- 
most empty  of  sound.  Ah,  these  long  country 
nights,  full  of  unwakening  sleep  \-H.  W.  Beecher. 


ROSA    BONHEORS    HOUSE   FAIR. 
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PLAN  OF   i  Mi;  ITICI.I1 '  (MKDEN. 

Wo  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  our  enter- 
prising neighbor  of  tho  "Evening  Gazette,"  for 
whom  it  was  expressly  drawn  and  engraved,  (or 
tho  accompanying  representation  of  the  plan  for 
tho  improvement  of  our  Public  Garden,  which 
has  received  the  approval  of  tho  eity  council. 
Tho  plan  wan  drawn  hy  Mr.  Goorge  T.  Meucham, 
of  the  architectural  hrm  of  Woodcock  &  Mea- 
cham,  and  tho  engraving  was  executed  by 
Messrs.  Kilburn  &  Mnllory.     Tho  Gazette  says  : 

"Tho  report  which  wo  append  bun  received 
tho  endorsement  of  both  branches  of  tho  city 
council,  and  applications  for  proposals  for  the 
work  are  already  being  banded  in,  and  po  far  as 
practicable  tho  work  will  bo  pushed  forward  tho 
present  season.  It  is  intended  to  havo  an  orna- 
mental gateway  in  Charles  Street,  opening  to  a 
broad  avonue  leading  across  tho  six-acre  pond  to 
bo  formed  in  the  centre,  to  the  largo  public 
square  upon  Arlington  Street.  Tho  bridgo 
acroBB  the  pond  will  bo  a  very  tasty  affair,  and 
span  from  bank  to  bank  at  a  sufficient  donation 
to  admit  of  an  archway  for  pedestrians  by  a  cir- 
cuitous path  leading  down  by  tho  western  bank 
of  tho  pond.  Tho  pond  is  irregularly  shaped, 
and  upon  tho  northern  wide  a  point  projecting 
from  the  eastern  bank  is  mado  the  site  of  an  ar- 
bor, tho  balance  for  which  is  found  in  a  fountain 
in   tho   centre   of  tho   southern   division  of  the 


proved,  is  as  follows  : — Tho  subject  of  tho  im- 
provement Ol  the  Public  Garden  has  long  been 
ono  of  great  interest  to  tho  mass  of  our  citizens. 
No  definite  plan  has  heretofore  boon  agreed  upon 
by  the  city  council,  and  as  long  as  thcro  wcro 
parties  in  tho  government  who,  honestly,  no 
doubt,  thought  that  this  spot  should  be  laid  out 
and  sold  tor  house  lots,  it  wns  found  difficult  to 
obtain  appropriations  for  tho  purpose  of  laying  it 
out  for  a  pleasuro  ground,  open  to  all  our  citizens. 
But  hy  the  adoption  of  the  Act  of  tho  Legisla- 
ture of  1859,  by  so  large  a  majority  of  tho  voters 
of  Boston,  to  keep  this  tract  of  land  open  for  all 
future  time,  it  becomes  tho  duty  of  tho  govern- 
ment to  act  in  tho  matter  of  putting  it  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  an  eyesore, 
but  shall  ho  made,  as  it  is  capable  of  being,  ono 
of  tho  attractions  of  our  city  to  all  who  may 
visit  us  from  abroad,  as  well  as  for  ourselves. 
While  other  cities  havo  expended,  and  nre  now 
expending,  largo  sums  of  money  for  tho  improve- 
ment of  public  grounds,  Boston  has  done  but 
little  in  this  direction.  Tho  area  of  our  eity  is 
too  small  to  allow  tho  laying  out  of  largo  tracts 
of  bind  for  Public  Parks,  and  it  behooves  us  to 
improve  the  small  portions  that  are  left  to  us  for 
such  purposes. 

"Nearly  all  of  tho  more  important  towns  of 
Europe  have  places  set  apart  for  the  amusement 
and  healthful  exercise  of  the  people  Their  num- 


ing  out  a  public  park  at  Puirniount,  on  tho  hanks 
of  the  Schuylkill. 

Now  what  has  Boston  done  1  To  bo  sure,  wo 
have  the  Common,  and  a  few  Bquuros  of  very 
small  dimensions,  which  were  laid  out  originally 
for  the  improvement  of  the  city  lands  in  their  vi- 
cinity ;  hut  for  keeping  them  in  order  money  has 
been  very  grudgingly  appropriated.  By  tho  or- 
der of  tho  board  of  aldermen,  the  committee  on 
the  Common  were  instructed  to  report  a  plan  and 
estimates  for  tho  improvement  of  tho  Public 
Garden  ;  and  to  do  so,  they  udvortised  for  plans, 
offering  a  premium  for  tho  ono  which  should  be 
accepted  by  the  committee.  Several  plans  were 
mado  and  submitted,  and  tho  committee  unani- 
mously adopted  the  ono  marked  "Arlington," 
which  they  now  submit  for  the  approval  of  tho 
city  council  ;  and  they  would  bore  state  that 
they  are  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  tho  authorship 
of  the  plan,  and  would  desire  that  the  city  coun- 
cil 'should  remain  so  until  they  either  adopt  or 
reject  it,  and  thus  save  themselves  from  any  im- 
putation of  partiality  in  their  selection.  Tho 
city  council  will  note  that  tho  author  of  this  plan 
has  included  a  space  for  the  new  City  Hall,  in 
case  it  should  ever  be  deemed  advisable  to  raise 
such  a  structure  on  tho  Public  Garden.  The 
Green  House  has  been  located  on  the  wrong  Bide 
of  tho  plan,  but  this  can  bo  very  easily  changed. 
Tho  expense  of  executing  this  plan  is  estimated 


more  expensive  in  tho  end.  The  location  is  a 
very  fine  one  for  improvement.  It  is  near  the 
Common,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  salt  water, 
and  more  generally  acceptable  to  our  citizens 
than  any  spot  which  could  be  selected.  If  the 
present  eity  government  should  lay  it  out  on  any 
narrow  policy,  the  people  would  bo  dissatisfied, 
and  our  successors  would  certainly  disregard  all 
that  we  do,  and  the  money  expended  would  be 
lost.  *  *  *  *  * 

While  other  cities  are  expending  fabulous 
amounts  in  the  improvement  of  parks,  squares, 
gardens  and  promonadcH,  what  should  wo  do  ? 
To  be  behind  in  these  matters  would  not  only  bo 
discreditable  to  our  eity,  but  possibly  injurious 
to  our  commercial  prosperity,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  tho  wishes  01  a  vast  majority  of  tho 
citizens. 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  proprioty  of 
asking  contributions  from  the  people  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tho  Garden.  It  would  seem  to  bo  proper 
that  those  who  are  especially  benefited  should 
contribute  to  this  end,  and  too  committee  havo 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  thcro  would  be  any 
backwardness  on  this  point.  But  it  i.-i  thought  by 
many  most  expedient  that  the  city  should  adopt 
a  plan  and  take  tho  initiatory  steps  before  taking 
contributions  from  anv  one.  Hereafter,  in  car- 
rying out  the  details  of  tho  plan,  the  question  as 
to  making  them  more  or  less  expensive  may  be 
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PLAN    OF   THE   IMPROVEMENTS   TO    BE   MADE   IN    THE   BOSTON  PUBLIC    GARDEN. 


pond.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  av- 
enue on  Charles  Street,  two  small  buildings  are 
to  be  placed,  intended  respectively  for  the  occu- 
pation of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  are  en- 
trances also  to  the  garden  from  the  corners  of 
Boylston  and  Beacon  Streets, entering  upon  paths 
leading  to  the  pond.  On  Beacon  Street  the 
green  hou  e  will  remain  as  at  present;  on  the 
opposite  prrtion,  upon  Boylston  Street,  a  spa- 
cious play  ground  for  children  is  set  off,  with  a 
pavilion  containing  a  drinking-fountain.  Two  • 
entrances  admit  to  the  public  square  on  a  level 
fiom  Arlington  Street.  This  square,  which 
is  assigned  (')  as  the  site  for  the  new  City  Hall, 
is  elevatt  d  above  the  garden,  and  is  approached 
by  steps.  On  each  side  a  site  is  indicated  for  a 
statue,  and  the  plans  of  flower  beds  and  foun- 
tains appear  in  graceful  appositeness.  Upon  all 
the  varied  paths  are  placed  seats,  and  drinking 
fountains  appear  at  regular  intervals.  The  hand 
of  the  architect  having  traced  these  plans,  the 
taste  of  the  gardener  will  be  required  to  reduce 
the  beautiful  theory  to  practice,  and  make  it  all 
that  it  should  be.  The  pond  will  be  lined  with 
stones  up  to  the  high  water  line,  above  which  the 
banks  will  be  sloped  to  a  harmonious  bevel  and 
sodded,  and  shrubbery  be  allowed  to  grow  there- 
on as  picturesquely  as  may  be." 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  Sep- 
tember 29,    1859,   recently    presented  and  ap- 


ber  and  extent  bear  witness  to  the  necessity  of 
public  pleasure  grounds  to  all  dense  populations. 
The  pleasuro  grounds  in  and  about  London 
comprise  over  6000  acres,  including  St.  James 
Park,  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, lying  contiguous,  and  containing  764  acres. 
Among  the  great  parks  of  Europe  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Phcenix  Park,  in  Dublin,  containing 
2000  acres ;  Birkenhead  Park,  near  Liverpool,  of 
about  500  acres  ;  the  Gardens  of  Versailles, 
about  3000  acres  in  extent;  and  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  near  Paris,  containing  2158  acres. 
The  Thiergarten,  in  Berlin,  contains  over  200 
acres  ;  the  Prater,  in  Vienna,  about  1500  acres; 
the  English  Gardens,  in  Munich,  about  500 
acres."  Madrid,  Havana  and  Mexico  have  each 
their  large  promenades 

In  our  country,  New  York  is  now  laying  out 
its  great  Central  Park,  723  71-100  acres, ata  cost 
for  the  land  alone  of  85,444,369.90.  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  largest  sum  ever  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  land  for  a  public  park.  In  the  im- 
provement of  the  grounds,  up  to  January  1  of 
the  present  year,  the  sum  of  S583.369.27  had 
been  expended,  $4250  having  been  paid  as  pre- 
miums for  plans  for  the  execution  of  the  work. 
Brooklyn  is  also  moving  in  the  matter  of  a  pub- 
lic park.  Philadelphia,  though  having  more 
public  squares  than  any  other  city  in  this  coun- 
try, has  under  consideration  the  project  for  lay- 


at  $26,000,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  no  esti- 
mate is  made  for  granite  curbstone  around  the 
pond,  which  should  be  placed  there,  and  would 
create  an  additional  expense  of  $2000. 

That  something  should  be  done  with  the  Public 
Garden  seems  to  be  universally  admitted.  This 
space  is  now  by  law  dedicated  to  public  use  for- 
ever. No  building,  except  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses or  for  a  City  Hall,  can  ever  be  erected 
upon  it.  Heretofore,  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
precise  tenor  by  which  the  spot  was  held,  and  the 
uses  to  which  it  might  be  put,  there  have  been  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  improvement,  which  were 
serious  impediments  to  doing  anything  of  a  kind 
which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  city.  But  now, 
since  all  questions  of  title  are  settled,  since  it  is 
established  that  this  space  is  to  be  forever  used 
for  public  purposes  alone,  there  is  no  longer  any, 
excuse  for  delay.  It  is  also  very  certain  that  the 
people  of  the  city  are  in  favor  of  a  judicious  ex- 
penditure in  this  direction.  The  vote  of  the  cit- 
izens in  favor  of  reserving  the  land  for  public 
uses  was  carried  with  a  unanimity  unexampled 
on  any  similar  occasion,  less  than  one  hun- 
dred votes  being  recorded  in  opposition  to  the 
measure. 

As  to  the  improvement  to  be  made,  it 
should  be  such  as  will  be  a  credit,  to  the  city  For 
the  city  to  attempt  any  cheap  improvement, 
would  not  only  be  discreditable,  but  would  prove 


determined  by  the  amount  subscribed  by  those 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  Therefore  the  city 
should  hegin  the  improvement  without  making  a 
condition  that  others  subscribe  in  the  onset;  as 
with  such  a  condition  the  very  object  in  view 
might  be  defeated.  Nor  is  such  a  course  digni- 
fied or  proper  on  the  part  of  a  great  and  wealthy 
corporation  like  the  city  of  Boston,  and  it  might 
tend  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  would 
please  those  who  subscribed,  and  might  not  suit 
the  public  at  large.  Anything  that  would  havo 
this  tendency  is  to  be  avoided. 

The  Public  Garden  is  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Boston,  and  the  whole  people.  Anything 
which  tends  to  limit  its  use,  or  deprive  the  whole 
people  of  all  its.  henefits  of  light  and  air,  and  the 
full  enjoyment  of  all  it  contains,  at  all  suitable 
times  and  occasions,  will  be  a  direct  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  public. 
The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  plan 
submitted  is  adopted  and  carrried  out,  the  city  of 
Boston  will  have  a  Public  Garden  which  they 
may  well  be  proud  of,  its  details  containing  all 
the  requirements  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing 
remarks. 

With  these  considerations,  the  committee  re- 
commend the  concurrence  of  this  board  with  the 
common  council  in  the  passage  of  the  order  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  as  amended  In/  that  branch,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1859. 
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A   NEW   ENTERPRISE  ! 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST. 

This  ia  the  title  of  a  new  and  brilliant  family 
paper  which  will  be  issued  by  the  subscriber  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next.  It  is  intended,  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  Home  Circle,  and 
its  individuality  will  consist  in  its  forming  just 
such  a  journal  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend 
would  introduce  to  the  fireside.    It  will  be 

ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL, 

each  number  complete  in  itself,  and  being  of  the 
mammoth  size,  will  afford  a  vast  amount  of  en- 
tertaining reading.  No  continued  stories  will  be 
introduced,  nor  advertisements  admitted ;  so  that 
the  object  of  the  greatest  variety  and  complete- 
ness will  be  attained.  It  will  be  printed  in  that 
convenient  and  favorite  shape,  the  Folio  Foem, 
presenting  in  each  number  thirty-two  large 
columns  of  original  and  really 

CHOICE  AND  DELIGHTFUL  READING, 

This  new  journal  will  be  full  to  the  brim  each 
week  of  finely  written  stories,  sketches,  adven- 
tures, biographies  of  eminent  men  and  of  fa- 
mous women,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
gossip  of  the  day,  sparkling  gems  from  new 
books,  and  wit  and  humor,  forming  a  most  cap- 
tivating weekly  melange.  The  plan  of  its  issue, 
which  has  been  long  perfecting,  will  render  it 

A    GREAT    FAVORITE 

everywhere,  north,  south,  cast  and  weBt.     It  will 

be  entirely  neutral  in  politics,  and  all  sectional 

and  sectarian  matters,  preferring  to  make  itself  a 

"Welcome  Guest  to  each  a*"1  "".rather  than  to 

o  vulgar  word 

is,  which  will 

3  and  appre- 

..j  onb.    ±a  all  respects  it  will  be 

FRESH  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  whole  design  being  from  original  plans,  in- 
tended to  introduce  to  the  public  a  corps  of  new 
and  brilliant  wkitees  ;  and  it  will  follow  the 
lead  of  no  other  journal  that  is  published.  It 
will  present  a  chaste  and  elegant  heading,  and  be 
printed  upon  "heavy,  fine  white  paper,  on  a  rich, 
clear  font  of  type,  cast  expressly  for  it.  Thus 
forming  of 

%  Witkamt  (fast, 

a  charming  visitor  for  any  family  in  the  land. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  a  corps  of 
lady  contributors  has  been  organized,  as  well  as 
several  sterling  writers  of  the  other  sex ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  no  weekly  journal  in  the  world 
shall  excel  it  in  pleasing  variety,  and  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  each  successive  issue. 

Owning  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  newspa- 
per establishments  in  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
scriber possesses  unlimited  facilities  which  ensure 
the  completeness  and  excellence  of  this  new 
weekly  journal. 

TBRM3:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
One  Sobscmbbr,  ....  ©2.00 

Two  SuBscamnas,  .....  3.00 
Six  SuBScaiBEBs,  ....  8.00 

Twelve  Sobscribbr3,  (and  one  to  thegetter-up  of  the 

club),       ....       15.00 

SINGLE  COPIE3  FOUR  CENT3. 

K7"  The  Welcome  Quest  and  The  Flag  op  ocb  Union 
will  be  aent  together  for  S3  a  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  PICTOEIAL. 


MATtTBIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor- 
FRANCI3  A.  DTJRIVAGE,  Assistant  Editoh. 

TERMS :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-np 

of  the  club) 20  00 

(C?**  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictoeial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Flag  op  ode  Union,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Esqdieee. — The  Crusaders  and  pilgrims  journeying  to 
the  Holy  land,  affixed  a  scallop  shell  to  some  portion 
of  their  dress,  to  indicate  that  they  had  crossed  the  sea 
in  pursuit  of  their  pious  purpose;  for  scallops  were 
found  in  abundance  on  the  shores  of  Palestine.  Those 
who  survived  the  perils  of  the  undertaking,  preserved 
this  emblem  as  an  armorial  distinction,  still  to  be  found 
in  the  heraldic  quarterings  of  many  English  and  other 
families  of  ancient  descent. 

Miss  G.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Madame  de  Genlis,  before 
her  marriage,  was  called  the  Countess  de  Laney.  She 
was  a  cauoness  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

PcbliccS- — A  controversy  is  at  this  moment  going  on  in 
the  Portuguese  newspapers  about  the  propriety  of 
erecting  a  statue  to  the  poet  Camoens.  Strange  to  say, 
there  is  not  a  single  statue  erected  to  Camoens  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  Portugal,  and  yet  he  is 
the  only  poet  of  the  nation  that  enjoys  a  European 
celebrity. 

Hygiene. — There  are  four  millions  of  people  in  France 
who  eat  no  bread.  Some  eat  chestnuts,  and  some  other 
kinds  of  vegetables.  The  people  of  Ireland,  for  a  long 
time,  subsisted  mainly  on  potatoes.  These  facts  prove 
not  only  that  there  are  large  numbers  in  civilized  coun- 
tries who  do  not  raise  their  own  bread,  but  an  equally 
important  fact, — that  they  have  not  the  means  of  buy- 
ing it. 

Ceitic— Some  persons  prefer  Troyon  to  Rosa  Bonheur  as 
an  animal  painter. 

Querist. — Few  persons  have  any  idea  of  the  annual  ex- 
pense attending  the  repairs  of  railroads.  In  England, 
for  instance,  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  tons  of  iron 
are  required  every  year  for  the  necessary  repairs  of  the 
tracks  on  the  different  roads.  Twenty  millions  of 
wooden  sleepers  are  replaced  annually,  useless  from 
decay.  This  item  alone  requires  the  felling  of  three 
hundred  thousand  trees,  occupying  five  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

Mrs.  R.  C  ,  Montreal  —Sir  John  (then  lieutenant)  Frank- 
lin sailed  for  the  first  time  on  an  exploring  expedition 
to  the  Arctic  regions  in  1S0S;  he  sailed  on  a  second 
expedition  in  1S25 ;  and  on  the  last  on  tho  23d  of  May, 
1845- 

"  Young  America." — The  circumference  of  the  earth  Is 
estimated  at  about  twenty-four  thousand  miles.  The 
number  of  volcanic  mountains  are  five  hundred  and 
fifty-nine.  The  greatest  projectile  power  of  any  of 
these  volcanoes,  which  we  have  read  of,  is  that  of  one 
which  ejected  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  masses  of 
rock  thirty  tons  in  weight. 

Medicus. — The  natives  of  India  so  well  know  the  sanitary 
properties  of  salt,  that  they  have  applied  the  want  of 
it  to  express  the  greatest  evil  that  can  befall  their  fel- 
low-creatures. "  May  you  get  no  salt,"  is  the  form  of 
an  Indian's  curse. 


THE  AUSTRIANS  IN  ITALY. 

Those  persons  who  imagine  that  the  severe 
punishment  received  by  the  Austrians  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  Sardinians  in  Italy,  has 
produced  any  change  in  their  policy  with  regard 
to  those  Italians  yet  subject  to  their  sway,  had 
better  dismiss  the  illusion  as  soon  as  possible. 
Advices  from  Venetia,  the  credibility  of  which 
wo  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt,  inform  us  that 
the  state  of  affairs  in  that  unhappy  province  is  as 
deplorable  as  possible.  Austria  has  proclaimed, 
and  foreign  journals  have  repeated,  that  from  the 
1st  of  October  military  tribunals  ceased  to  oper- 
ate, and  the  state  of  siege  was  raised.  This  is 
true ;  but  it  ia  no  less  true  that  Austria  has  cre- 
ated a  special  tribunal  for  Venetia  for  political 
offences,  decreeing  that  these  offences  shall  be 
tried  exclusively  by  this  tribunal,  holding  its  seat 
in  Venice.  For  judges,  Austria  has  selected 
men,  without  regard  to  capability,  solely  for  their 
attachment  to  Austria.  Of  course  these  men  are 
hated  by  the  citizens  at  large,  and  prejudiced 
against  them.  The  tribunal  is  a  secret  on*; 
there  is  no  publicity  to  the  debates,  and  no  guar- 
anty for  the  production  of  witnesses, ;  the  accus- 
ed are  given  up  to  the  ex  parte  judges  who  sit 
with  closed  doors.  When  we  remember  the  lat- 
itude given  by  Austrian  courts  to  the  definition 
of  "political  offences,"  we  conjecture  what  in- 
justice this  secret  tribunal  will  commit  under  the 
guise  of  law.  It  is  a  revival  of  the  tribunals  of 
the  dark  ages. 

Taxes  continue  to  be  heaped  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Venetians  to  an  insupportable  extent. 
Prayers  for  abatement  are  unheeded,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  imposts  of  the  past  four  months 
consume  the  whole  yearly  income  of  the  real 
estate  assessed.  Misery  and  ruin  stare  the  unhap- 
py Venetians  in  the  face.  All  the  public  schools 
are  either  closed  or  turned  into  barracks,  only 
those  professors  and  teachers  being  retained  on 
salary  who  have  become  partizans  of  Austria. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
those  who  are  able  to  leave  fly  the  city  and  prov- 
ince as  if  both  were  plague-smitten,  and  many 
hamlets  are  inhabited  only  by  old  men,  women 
and  children.  All  hope  of  mercy  from  Austria  is 
gone — an  iron  tyranny  weighs  upon  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 

These  facts  must  stimulate  the  people  of  other 
parts  of  Italy  to  perseverance  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  rulers  free  from  all  suspicion  of  Austrian 


blood  or  sympathy.  None  of  the  old  expelled 
rulers,  the  pets  and  tools  of  Austria,  can  hope  to 
win  their  thrones  again,  without  wading  through 
a  sea  of  blood ;  and  neithert  he  honeyed  words  of 
Napoleon  or  the  worthless  promises  of  aristo- 
cratic dukes  can  henceforth  cozen  the  Italians. 
They  have  the  sympathies  of  freemen  through- 
out the  world,  and  their  cordial  godspeed*  in  the 
path  of  independence. 

A  NEW  ENTERPRISE. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  announce  to-day  the 
plan  of  a  new  weekly  journal,  which  will  be  is- 
sued on  the  first  of  January,  entitled  The  Wel- 
come Guest,  a  title  which  we  mean  shall  be  sig- 
nificant of  its  character  in  each  issue.  "We  have 
long  been  engaged  in  perfecting  the  work,  and, 
bringing  not  alone  to  bear  ample  resources  of 
various  minds,  talent,  and  mechanical  facilities, 
but  also  large  experience  in  the  business,  we  do 
not  fear  to  promise  our  readers  something  supe- 
rior to  anything  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
newspaper  line.  We  are  determined  that  the 
new  paper  shall  be  choice,  original,  and  vastly 
attractive,  introducing  many  new  and  brilliant 
writers,  whose  articles  have  never  before  ap- 
peared in  our  publications,  embracing  many 
varied  and  charming  features.  It  will  contain 
even  more  reading  matter  than  the  "Pictorial," 
and  each  article  will  be  the  product  of  a  highly- 
cultivated  and  able  pen.  In  short,  The  Welcome 
Guest  shall  be  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  and  make 
for  itself  an  enviable  and  unequalled  reputation. 

CARD-TABLE  COMPASSION. 

"  So,  Miss  Hector  died  this  morning  of  a  con- 
sumption !  She  was  no  more  than  seventeen — a 
fine  girl !"  "  Ah  !  is  she  dead  ?  Poor  thing ! 
What's  trumps  1"  "  The  man  is  dead,  my  dear, 
whom  we  employed  to  clear  the  mouth  of  that 
well  behind  tho  house,  and  which  he  fell  into — " 
"Is  he?  I  thought  he  would  not  recover.  Play 
a  spade,  ma'am."  "  There  were  upwards  of  a 
thousand  killed  in  the  last  engagement  in  the 
East  Indies.  How  many  childless  parents  are 
now  in  sorrow!"  Ah,  many  indeed  1  That  odd 
trick  is  ours."  "  The  captain  is  now  reduced  to 
such  poverty,  that  I  am  told  it  would  be  charity 
to  send  his  family  a  joint  of  meat."  "  That's 
hard ;  I  have  not  a  heart,  indeed  sir."  "  He  fell 
on  his  head,  and  has  been  delirious  ever  since — 
and  the  physicians  have  no  hope  that  he  will  re- 
cover his  reason."  "  O,  I  recollect,  he  rode 
against  somebody.  Play  a  spade,  if  you  please." 
"  The  prospect  to  the  poor  at  present  is  poor  in- 
deed— there  will  be  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  rich."  "  Tes  ;  one  really  gives  so 
much  in  charity.  I'll  bet  you  a  crown  on  the 
best  club."  "Pray,  ma'am,  have  you  heard  of 
the  dreadful  accident  that    has    happened    to 

Mrs. V     "What,   her  son    drowned?     O, 

yes.  You  are  eight,  you  can  call."  "  George, 
ma'am,  George,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  put  an  end  to 
his  lite  last  Tuesday."  "  You  don't  say  so.  I 
had  two  honors  in  my  own  hand."  "  Yes- — and 
as  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  his  mother  and 
sister  are  in  a  state  of  distraction."  "  Dear 
me,  that's  bad — single,  double  and  the  rub !" 
[Exeunt  counting  their  money.] 

*  —  ■  —  »  .  . 

The  Boston  Museum. — The  steady  and 
large  success  of  this  place  of  public  amusement 
from  week  to  week,  month  to  month,  and  year 
to  year,  is  significant  of  its  admirable  manage- 
ment. What  would  Boston  do  without  its  Mu- 
seum ?  Without  Warren  ?  Without  such  a 
manager  and  discreet  caterer  for  its  intelligent 
amusement  as  Mr.  Kimball  ? 


A  Book  foe  the  Season. — J.  E.  Tilton  & 
Co.  have  published  a  volume  from  the  pen  of 
Jane  G.  Austin,  entitled  "  Fairy  Dreams,  or 
Wanderings  in  Elf-Land."  It  is  illustrated  by 
Billings. 

How  is  it? — A  little  boy  being  told  that  three 
yards  of  cloth  when  wet  would  shrink  one-quar- 
ter of  a  yard,  asked  :  "  Well,  then,  if  you  should 
wet  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  would  there  be  any  left?" 

Longitudinal. — Heber  Kimball,  one  of  the 
Mormon  elders,  recently  defined  longitude  to  be 
"  a  straight  line  west  of  London." 

A    ^«  —     »  

Heart-Kending-.  —  One  of   our  exchanges 
thus  heads  a  news  item.     If  it  is  "  heart-rend- 
ing," you  had  better  keep  still  about  it. 
<  »»i  » 

Odd.— That  rivers  should  be  so  full  just  where 
they  empty  themselves,  isn't  it? 


ABOUT  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

We  have  a  word  to  say  about  this  matter  to 
the  readers  of  our  journal.  The  season  is  fast 
approaching  in  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
loosen  our  "  purse-strings,"  and  gladden  the 
hearts  of  our  families  and  friends  with  presents. 
To  obtain  a  gift  which  shall  be  both  instructive 
and  amusing  for  the  little  folks,  requires  but  a 
trifling  amount  of  thought  for  the  judicious  pa- 
rent— and  the  facilities  are  extensive,  as  a  visit 
to  the  numerous  stores  will  demonstrate — but 
what  will  most  please  my  wife,  daughter,  or  fe- 
male friend,  is  perhaps  a  question  requiring  more 
reflection  and  judgment.  An  endeavor  to  assist 
the  hesitating  is  the  object  of  this  article,  and  if 
the  present  we  suggest  does  not  meet  the  wishes 
of  a  majority  of  ladies  at  the  present  time,  then 
our  judgment  is  sadlyat  fault.  Itis  a  "  Sewing 
Machine,"  by  which  we  mean,  of  course,  one 
worthy  of  the  name,  and  which  really,  by  its  per- 
fect operation,  dispenses  with  the  labor  of  hand 
sewing.  The  gentleman — be  he  husband,  father 
or  friend — who  presents  such  an  instrument  to  a 
lady  for  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift,  in  our 
humble  opinion,  bestows  a  souvenir  at  once 
fascinating  in  the  extreme,  useful  and  ornamental ; 
for  a  prettier  piece  of  furniture  for  a  lady's  bou- 
doir, than  a  mahogany  or  black  walnut  cabinet, 
disclosing  when  opened  an  instrument  so  indis- 
pensable, can  hardly  be  found.  And  now,  reader 
of  ours,  if  your  taste  coincides  with  us  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  and  acceptable,  as  well  as 
elegant,  gift  to  your  lady  friend,  at  this  time, 
we  will  state  for  your  information,  as  to  where  such 
an  instrument  may  be  had,  that  we,  some  months 
since,  after  a  personal  examination  of  the  differ- 
ent Sewing  Machines  now  before  the  public,  de- 
cided upon  and  obtained  for  our  family  use  one 
of  Messrs.  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.'s  elegant  CabU 
net  Machines,  and  have  had  it  in  almost  constant 
use  since  its  reception.  Wo  have  before,  and 
over  our  own  signature,  commended  this  machine 
to  public  notice,  believing  that  if  it  has  an  equal, 
it  has  no  superior,  in  every  excellence  which  per- 
tains to  the  Sewing  Machine  in  a  perfect  state. 
1  — ■*.  > 

One  Dollar. — Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe 
for  Ballou's  Dollar  Monthly,  as  volume  eleven  is 
just  about  to  commence.  Five  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  Magazine  was  first  issued,  each  year 
adding  to  its  beauty  and  intrinsic  excellence,  un- 
til it  is  admitted  to  be  by  far  the  cheapest  publi- 
cation in  the  world  !  No  such  work  could  be 
afforded  for  a  dollar  a  year,  were  it  not  for  the 
immense  edition  which  is  printed.  Each  number 
contains  over  one  hundred  pages  of  original  mat- 
ter, besides  many  fine  illustrations,  and  a  series 
of  laugh-provoking  engravings  at  the  close  of 
each  monthly  issue.  Tho  whole  forms  two  vol- 
umes of  six  hundred  pages  each,  or  twelve  hundred 
pages  per  annum  for  one  dollar  t  Enclose  us  the 
money  and  receive  a  copy  by  return  of  mail,  and 
for  a  whole  year. 

Bronchial  Troches. —  We  are  personally 
conversant  with  the  excellence  of  these  well- 
known  Bronchial  Troches,  and  are  knowing  to 
many  instances  of  their  remarkable  success  when 
adopted  by  public  speakers  and  vocalists  in  this 
vicinity.  This  fact,  testified  to  by  such  men  as 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Edwin  H.  Chapin, 
whose  vocal  powers  are  in  more  demand  before 
the  American  public,  than  any  other  half  dozen 
lecturers  known  to  us,  presents  itself  to  all  per- 
sons suffering  under  any  bronchial  or  throat 
trouble  with  the  most  pertinent  force. 

■  4  ■*■—  * ■ 

Gold. — For  the  first  ten  months  of  the  pres- 
ent year  the  export  of  gold  and  bullion  from  New 
York  was  £63,270,614.  From  that  port  the  ex- 
port of  gold  this  year  exceeds  that  of  domestic 
produce  upwards  of  S15,000,000. 


A  Question. — "Eras  in  the  world's  progress" 
are  so  common,  that  one  may  be  reasonably 
looked  for  every  week.  But  who  ever  reckons 
errors  in  the  world's  progress  ? 

A  Royal  Swell. — The  coronation  of  George 
IV.  cost  SI, 190,000.  His  dress  alone  cost  about 
£120,000. 

. 4  — •—  > 

Man's  Handiwork. — A  pound  of  crude  iron 
costs  four  cents,  but  by  labor  its  value  for  watch 
springs  increases  to  $2000. 

1  — «^  > 

Those  Seals. — These  wonderfully  docile  an- 
imals, at  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  Bromfield  Street, 
are  the  town  wonder,  just  now. 

Visitors. — Our  city  hotels  are  thronged. 
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iioi;i,i;'.s  HVPEHION  FLUID. 

The  following  notico  of  this  excellent  article 
wo  clip  from  the  "  Daily  Bee  "  of  this  city,  and 
cheerfully  ondorso  what  it  says.  Tho  Hyperion 
Fluid  hits  long  Hinco  attained  to  a  "  Domestic 
Institution,"  and  its  gentlemanly  proprietor  is 
too  well  known  in  this  community  to  require  u 
personal  compliment : 

Boolk's  Hyperion  Fluid,  Haik  Dyh,  BTO. 
Our  readers  and  tho  public  generally  are  un- 
doubtedly familiar  with  tho  articles  which  have 
boon  DUt  into  tho  market  by  Mr.  William  Bogle, 
i>02  Washington  Stroot.  First  in  point  of  lame 
and  popularity  is  his  IIytkuion  Fluid,  a  pre- 
paration for  the  hair,  which  is  without  a  superior, 
if  an  equal,  anywhere,  and  which  has  incitod  a 
thousand  and  one  imitations — a  fact  of  itsolf  in- 
dicative of  superior  merit.  Tho  Hyperion  is 
popular  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  all  well-supplied  toilets.  Next  is 
his  Hair  Dye,  which  has  received  medals,  di- 
plomas, and  othor  recognitions  of  merit,  and 
which  has  also  had  to  contend  with  hosts  of  base 
imitations.  This  preparation,  unlike  mostothers, 
contains  nothing  injurious  oithcr  to  the  hair  or 
skin,  and  can  be  safely  and  efficiently  employed, 
as  it  is  by  thousands  daily.  His  Hair  Wohk, 
of  various  kinds,  is  also  among  tho  very  best, 
no  less  than  his  head-dresses,  cosmetics,  pcr- 
fumory,  fancy  articles,  etc.  In  fact,  this  Bazaar 
is  ono  of  tho  Hon  places  of  tho  city,  and  is  the 
constant  resort  of  the  best  toilet-disposed  people, 
in  town  and  out.  Whatever  is  obtained  at  this 
establishment  may  be  relied  upon  as  the  best. 
Tho  articles  prepared  by  himself  are  the  host  of 
the  best ;  and  his  Hyperion  Fluid  and  Hair  Dye 
aro  60  in  an  especial  sense. 

DICTATION  TO  HEIRS. 

The  papers  at  the  South  recently  reported  the 
death  of  an  opulent  citizen  who  prescribed  in  his 
will  that  bis  male  heirs  should  -belong  to  the 
Democratic  "-'"  A,  letter  from  Italy  reports 
a  similar  cai  J--"  Q"-n  a 

wealthy  gen 
at  Padua,  li 
three  daught 
bis  testamer 
gentleman  Ik.-. 

heirs  on  the  express  conditio^  . 
forfeit  it  if  ever  they  accepted  office  unuo.. 
Austrian  government,  or  should  his  daughters 
marry  any  person  connected  in  any  way  with 
the  loathsome  foreign  rule." 

Eastern  Civilization. — A  contrast  between 
the  accounts  given  by  ancient  and  modern  vis- 
itors to  Palestine  reveals  that  the  change  on  the 
industrial  and  social  habits  of  the  people  of  the 
Holy  Land  is  very  striking.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  as  to  men  of  the  East  being 
so  devoted  to  old  ways,  that  they  are  in  their 
habits  all  bnt  identical  with  those  who  lived  in 
the  days  of  Moses,  and  of  David,  many  things 
are  stated  by  recent  travellers  which  show  that 
Western  thought,  politics,  and,  generally,  West- 
ern civilization,  have  greatly  influenced  the  so- 
called  immovable  East. 

A  doubting  Doctor. — Dr.  James  Hamilton 

was  sent  for  once  in  great  haste  by  Lady  P , 

to  see  a  little  favorite  monkey,  which  was  almost 
suffocated  with  its  morning  feed.  When  the 
doctor  entered  the  room  he  saw  only  his  lady- 
ship, her  young  son  (a  lad  of  ten  years  old,  who 
was  most  absurdly  dressed,)  and  his  patient. 
Looking  at  each  of  the  two  latter,  he  said  coldly 
to  Lady  P.,  "  My  lady,  which  is  the  monkey  V 
*  —  »^  > 

"The  Death  Touch."— This  is  the  title  of 
a  most  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  novelette 
now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union.  For 
sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  at  four  cents 
per  copy. 

«  .»■—  » 

A  Solar  Woman. — An  article  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Home  Journal  describes  Madame 
Le  Vert  as  a  "  solar  woman,  drawing  after  her  a 
firmament  of  planets." 


A  SHREWD  TRICK. 

Tho  Parisian  rogues  are  among  tho  most  in- 
genious to  bo  found.  The  following  is  one  of 
tlio  tricks  formerly  practised  alike  by  women  and 
by  men.  One  of  a  party  enters  a  restaurant,  and 
dines  either  alone  or  in  company  with  a  confed- 
erate. During  the  meals,  ho  convoys  one  or 
more  pieces  of  plate  under  tho  table,  fixing  it 
there  with  wax  with  which  he  is  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Should  tho  gamuts  or  the  inns  tor  miss 
nny  of  his  spoons,  ho  is  in  no  danger,  and  may 
otlor  himself  to  bo  soarched  with  perfect  security. 
Ho  is  allowed  to  depart,  but  shortly  after  an  ac- 
complice enters,  orders  his  dish,  seating  himself 
at  the  same  table,  whence  ho  contrives  to  romovo 
tho  socrotcd  articles.  A  case  occurred  somo  time 
hack  whoro  tho  restaurateur,  suspecting  tho  trick, 
suffered  tho  first  party  to  retire,  after  apologising 
to  him  for  having  had  him  searched.  He,  how- 
over,  secretly  sent  for  adetoctivo  in  plain  clothes, 
and  bade  him  keep  his  eye  upon  that  particular 
tablo.  Presently  after  the  departure  of  tho 
"grin-chisseurs,"  tho  confoderato  entered,  seated 
himsolf  at  the  tablo  in  question,  and,  while  tak- 
ing his  "  potage,"  began  his  work,  little  dream- 
ing that  the  peaceable-looking  citoi/en  opposite, 
with  his  back  turned,  was  watching  every  move- 
ment in  the  looking' glass,  through  a  hole  in  tho 
newspaper  he  held  before  his  face,  and  was  ap- 
pearing to  read.  No  sooner  had  the  last  fork 
been  transferred  to  his  pocket,  than  up  jumped 
the  detective ;  there  was  nothing  to  bo  done,  the 
property  was  found  on  him,  and  off  he  was 
marched  to  take  his  dessert  in  another  locality. 


Bathing. — We  doubt  whether  there  exists  a 
more  effectual  preventive  of  disease  of  every 
kind,  and  a  greater  promoter  of  good  health  at 
all  times,  than  the  practice  of  bathing. 

<    ^a*.     >  — 

Practical  Joking. — The  refuge  for  the 
destitute  of  wit,  who  have  no  power  of  joking 
any  other  way. 

«  *■■ ^— » 

The  Secret  of  Youth. — A  lady  never 
knows  how  young  she  looks,  until  she  has  had 
her  portrait  painted. 

Dog-gerel. — We  haven't  6een  any  story  late- 
ly of  "  canine  sagacity." 


DEATH  DRAMATIZED. 

A  prose    drama    has    just   appeared   in   the 

Frencbr  affiUGsrrnan  languages,  with  the  title 

-  »r-Yv„tj,  »  Tet  jts  ieadmg-©iyect  is  to  show 

no  deatfa^JThe, 

■ 


lar  production,   __ 
power  and  interest.    Probau.j, 
the  first  time  in  dramatic  achievements  trim.  J±; 
bite  of  a  mad  dog  formed  the  theme  and  fur- 
nished tho  catastrophe." 

4     ■«>■—     > 

Query. — Have  you  the  dyspepsia,  the  asthma, 
the  liver  complaint,  or  do  you  suffer  from  general 
debility  ?  Does  your  food  distress  you  after  eat- 
ing ?  Do  you  suffer  from  nervous  irritation,  low 
spirits,  or  ennui  ?  There  is  a  sure  and  pleasant 
remedy  for  each  and  all  of  these ;  you  must  not 
suffer  any  longer.  Take  the  Oxygenated  Bitters, 
and  you  will  at  once  realize  a  magic-like  relief; 
and  having  tested  this  remarkable  agent,  you 
will  recommend  it  to  every  one  of  your  friends 
who  suffers  in  a  like  manner.  No  medicine  now 
before  the  public  has  challenged  so  large  a  degree 
of  attention,  or  been  more  thoroughly  proved  by 
nse. 

«  — «— > 

The  Reason  why. — A  boy  of  six  the  other 
day  broke  out  very  abruptly  with,  "Father, 
what  makes  negroes  black?"  Father  tried  to  ex- 
plain the  supposed  reasons  to  suit  his  compre- 
hension, and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  said 
that  they  were  descendants  of  Ham,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Noah.  Georgie  pondered  awhile,  and  at 
last  brightening  up,  he  said,  very  gravely,  "  Was 
it  smoked  ham,  father  V 

Increasing. — Between  6even  and  eight  thou- 
sand volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library  during  the  year  1859,  besides 
many  valuable  pamphlets. 

The  Turf. — Upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
race-horses  ran  in  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
during  the  last  season,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  in  Ireland. 

Compensation. — Fortune    is   more    equally 
balanced  after  all,  than  half  the  world  think  it ; 
to  the  rich  it  gives  fear — to  the  poor,  hope. 
«  — .^.  » 

True  Economy. — Check  no  man  who  builds 
castles  in  the  air.  The  Keep  of  such  a  castle 
costs  nothing. 

A  French  Breakfast. — Two  salt-cellars 
and  a  muffin. 

t  -^*—  i 

Fuss, — The  idle  man's  business. 


92Lla50toe  (Eatljeungg. 

A  lodge  of  Sunn  of  Malta  has  boon  organized 
in  Hartford* 

Thomas  Sully,  of  Philadelphia,  proposes  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Savannah. 

( 'ropsey,  at  lust  dates,  was  at  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
busily  transcribing  tho  coast  scenery. 

Anna  Mary  llowitt,  oldest  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam mid  Murv  llowitt,  has  been  married  to 
Ahirie  Alfred  Watts. 

Tho  Putnam  Phalanx  military  company  of 
Hartford,  Ct.,  have  raised  $25,000  towards  build- 
ing an  armory. 

A  grateful  client,  who  had  gained  an  impor- 
tant cause,  recently  bequeathed  his  luwjo',  M. 
St.  Laurens,  of  Paris,  400, OOOf— $80,000. 

The  New  Orleans  papers  estimate  tho  losses 
by  fire  in  that  city  this  year  to  have  been  ono 
million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Thirteen  rasculs  recently  escaped  from  the 
Rochester  jail,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.,  after  lock- 
ing up  tho  jailor  in  a  cell. 

A  little  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwin  Shopard,  of 
Lowell,  got  a  bean  into  hor  throat,  and  choked 
to  death  beforo  assistance  could  bo  obtained. 

Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  has  purchased  the 
copyright  of  the  Prescott  histories,  and  will, 
hereafter,  bo  tho  oxclusivo  publisher  of  those  val- 
uable works. 

Now  MSS.  of  Swedenborg's  writings,  contain- 
ing sketches  of  his  journey  in  Holland  in  1743, 
and  several  of  his  mystical  speculations,  have 
been  discovered  in  Stockholm. 

A  Mr.  Well,  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  has 
just  returned  home  from  England,  where  he  dis- 
posed of  a  patent  for  fish-hooks,  of  his  own  in- 
vention, for  $25,000.     A  profitable  speculation. 

A  Washington  letter  asserts  that  Postmaster 
General  Holt  has  completed  his  calculations  for 
the  last  fiscal  year,  and  ascertains  that  his  re- 
trenchments exceed  by  a  fraction  tho  sum  of 
$1,000,000. 

The  entire  armament  of  all  the  United  States 

national  vessels  amount  to  3301  guns,  divided 

— EJms  ;_Liners,  872  ;    frigates,  500  ;    sloops,  426  ; 

steamers7"4^4i   brigs    16;    and  all  others,  23 

(■  for  g,  brass  fender  appeared 
'-     A^  man  in 


enough  to  g<— 

A  Frankfort  letter  announeeo  „_ 
professor  of  theology  at  the  University  oi  i---^ 
sic,  under  an  accusation  of  having  abstracted  a 
great  number  of  valuable  manuscripts  from  the 
library  of  the  academy. 

The  new  monster  church  for  the  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  is  to  be  erected  during  next  year 
at  Brooklyn,  covering  twelve  city  lots  of  25  by 
100  feet  each.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  sittings 
for  six  thousand  persons,  and  giving  all  an  op- 
portunity to  see  and  hear. 

Louis  Spohr,  the  German  composer,  died  at 
Cassel  on  the  22d  of  October,  aged  seventy-six, 
years.  He  was  born  at  Gandersheim,  in  Bruns- 
wick, in  1783.  Of  his  works  the  best  known, 
besides  his  minor  compositions,  were  Faustus, 
Jessonda,  Zelmire  and  Azor,  and  the  oratorio 
Last  Things. 

The  Natchez  Courier  states  that  that  city  is  in- 
fested with  so  many  suspicious  characters,  that 
it  has  become  necessary  to  strengthen  the  police. 
Incendiarisms  have  been  attempted,  and  frequent 
rows  and  disturbances  have  occurred  under  the 
hill,  which  alarms  the  order-loving  citizens  of  the 
Bluff  City. 

The  Todd  Grenadiers  of  Williamsburgh  is 
composed  of  giants.  The  company  paraded  one 
day  lately  with  seventy  guns,  not  one  of  them 
under  six  feet  in  height.  The  pioneers  ranged 
above  six  feet  three,  the  captain  being  six  feet 
six  in  height.  The  standard-bearer  was  six  feet 
seven  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  the  target- 
bearer,  a  portly  colored  man,  rising  six  feet  three 
inches. 

A  young  lady  of  Edgefield,  S.  C,  recently  at- 
tended a  family  soiree  as  "  The  Evening  News." 
One  who  was  there  describes  her  dress  {made 
entirely  of  newspapers)  as  being  decidedly 
unique  and  very  beautiful.  It  is  said  to  have 
presented  by  candlelight  a  resemblance  to  the 
richest  brocade,  so  skilful  and  tasteful  were  the 
arrangements  of  its  columns. 

The  government  of  Peru  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  Dr.  Edward  Cullen  for  the  intro- 
duction of  twenty-five  thousand  Irish  emigrants. 
The  principal  stipulations  are  that  the  emigrants 
shall  renounce  allegiance  to  their  government, 
and  must  become  Peruvian  citizens.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Peru  has  to  pay  their  sea  passage, 
and  every  colonist  is  to  have  about  nine  English 
acres  of  land. 

A  new  method  of  swindling  has  been  tried 
quite  successfully  in  Philadelphia.  The  honey 
is  extracted  from  the  comb,  and  the  cells  filled 
with  sugar.  As  sugar  can  be  bought  for  ten  cents 
a  pound,  and  honey  is  worth  twenty-five  to  thirty 
cents,  the  seller  is  enabled  to  clear  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty cents  a  pound  by  the  operation.  This  pays 
better  than  soaking  beans,  a  plan  that  has  been 
practised  for  some  timo  by  the  hucksters. 


j&antos  of  (ffiouj. 

Syllables  govern  the  world. —  Coke 

....  K'.Nni  will  li.  i  Mine  n  inner  or  later 
worthier  of  itH  name. — !>•   BwJfUra. 

ThingH  have   not  so  much  a  value   in 

themselves  as  a  value  attached  to  them  —liovee. 

....  Our  greatest  glory  coiiHiHts  not  in  never 
falling,  but  in  rulog  every  time  wo  full. — 
f lolthmith. 

Tho    good   dio   first;    und   they  whose 

hearts  aro  dry  as  summer  dust  burn  to  tho 
socket. —  WorattvotiL 

....  Bud  tasto  is  a  species  of  bad  morals.  A 
conHcientious  man  wilt  not  grossly  offend  in  this 
way. — Liovee. 

Crcution  lies  beforo  us  liko  a  glorious 

rainbow  ;  the  sun  that  made  it  lies  behind  us, 
hidden  from  ub. — Carlyle. 

As  to  bo  perfectly  juht  is  an  attribute  of 

tho  Divine  nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our 
abilities  is  the  glory  of  man. — Addison. 

Man  has  created  by  writing  an  artificial 

memory,  moro  faithful,  more  durable,  more  cred- 
ible than  natural  memory. — JJc  lioufjkrs. 

There  aro  two  kinds  of  ambition,  that 

which  has  a  specific  object — the  ambition  of  prac- 
tical men — and  that  which  is  general — the  ambi- 
tion of  dreamers. — Bovee. 

....  Glory  is  safe  when  it  is  deserved  ;  it  is 
not  so  with  popularity;  one  lasts  like  a  mosaic, 
the  other  is  effaced  like  a  crayon  drawing. — De 
Boufflers. 

....  Men,  in  honoring  greatness  by  erecting 
to  it  monuments,  do  not  pay  greatness  a  debt  in 
full  of  all  demands,  so  much  as  acknowledge 
their  continuing  obligation  to  it. — Jerrold. 

....  It  is  much  more  easy  to  inspire  a  passion 
than  a  faith.  Were  beauty  but  as  solicitous  of 
the  one  as  of  the  other  object,  she  need  never 
fear  that  her  myrtles  will  change  to  willows. — 
W.  G.  Simms. 

....  We  love  peace,  as  we  abhor  pusillanim- 
ity ;  but  not  peace  at  any  price.  There  is  a 
peace  more  destructive  of  the  manhood  of  living 
man  than  war  is  destructive  of  his  material  body. 
Chains  are  worse  than  bayonets. — Jerrold. 

....  Whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  corn, 
or  two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of 
ground  where  only  one  grew  before,  would  de- 
serve better  of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential 
"*vice\to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race  of 
-  *■  *Aa£th_er.,— #<^*n  Swift. 

rn  feeble- 


Many  things  said  at  the  bar  6eem  liite  emo- 
tions from  Punch. 

One  ought  to  have  dates  at  one's  finger  ends, 
seeing  they  grow  upon  the  palm. 

Why  is  an  andiron  like  a  yardstick?  Because 
it  has  three  feet. 

A  little  girl  recently  described  a  butcher,  as 
"  the  man  who  wears  his  shirt  outside." 

Lady  Townsend  was  asked  if  Whitefield  had 
recanted.    "  No,"  said  she,  "  he  has  only  canted." 

"  I  must  leave  in  dis-gust,"  as  the  darkey  said 
when  he  bid  his  friend  "good-night"  during  a 
thunder  storm. 

A  western  editor,  acknowledging  a  present  o 
a  buffalo,  says,  "  The  smallest  favors  thankfully 
received." 

How  is  it  proved  Noah  did  not  come  first  ont 
of  the  ark  ?  Because  the  Bible  says  he  came 
forth. 

An  incorrigible  old  maid  living  upon  slender 
means  cut  the  acquaintance  of  a  friend  because 
he  advised  her  to  "  husband  her  resources." 

An  eminent  artist  of  this  city  is  about  getting 
up  a  "  panorama  of  a  law  suit."  It  opens  in  the 
year  one,  and  closes  with  doomsday. 

"  What  have  you  to  remark,  madam,  about 
my  singing?"  "Nothing,  sir,  it  is  not  re- 
markable." 

"  That  was  a  horrible  affair — the  murder  of 
Dean,  and  the  sealing  up  of  his  remains  in  a  tin 
box  !"  "  What  Dean  ?"  asked  a  half-dozen 
voices  at  once.     "  Sar  Dean !" 

There  is  a  lawyer  down  east  so  excessively 
honest  that  he  puts  all  his  flower-pots  out  over 
night,  so  determined  is  he  that  everything  shall 
have  its  dew. 

A  sharp  country  paper  says  that  a  boy  in  Bos- 
ton has  been  arrested  for  charging  a  stranger  a 
half  dollar  to  go  into  the  Common  to  see  the 
moon  rise. 

To  keep  eggs  from  spoiling,  eat  them  while 
they  are  fresh.  We  have  tried  all  kinds  of 
methods,  but  this  we  think  is  the  only  one  to  be 
relied  on  "  in  any  climate." 

A  person  being  asked  what  a  ghost  said  to 
him,  which  he  pretended  to  have  seen,  replied  : 
"  How  should  1  know  what  he  said  ?  I  am  not 
skilled  in  any  of  the  dead  languages." 

A  gentleman,  whose  character  for  veracity  is 
established,  declares  that  his  wife  returned  from 
a  shopping  excursion  the  other  day  with  threo 
cents  in  her  pnrse  !  There  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere. 
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THE  ACCEPTED  AND  THE  REJECTED. 

The  illustrated  episodes  of  boy-love  upon 
these  two  pages,  were  designed  for  us  by  Rowse, 
who  has  attained  such  a  deserved  reputation  by 
his  crayon  heads.  The  French  are  very  fond  of 
this  sort  of  scenes,  in  which  boys  and  girls  are 
made  to  play  the  part  of  men  and  women.  These 
juvenilities  are  amusing  enough.  The  devotion 
of  the  youthful  Romeo  in  one  picture,  with  the 
simpering  coyness  of  his  little  maid,  are  cort*- 
trasted  with  the  hauteur  and  the  despair  of  the 
two  next  figures  in  the  companion  piece.  We 
may  laugh  at  these  scenes  as  the  freaks  of  an 
artist's  fancy-.— but  is  there  no  such  thing  as  boy- 
love  ?  We  believe  it.  We  believe  that  youths 
of  tender  age  have  often  evinced  the  deepest,   ' 


CHINA. 

The  North  China  Herald  contains  an  interest- 
ing letter  in  regard  to  the  movements"  of  the 
American  minister,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  following  are  extracts.  It  is  dated 
Shanghai,  August  22 : 

"  The  United  States  steam  frigate  Powhatan, 
having  on  board  His  Excellency  John  E.  Ward, 
United  States  minister,  has  just  arrived  from 
the  Peiho.  From  her  officers  we  learn  the  fol- 
lowing items  of  news  :  On  the  16th  nit.,  while 
the  Powhatan  was  anchored  off  Peitang,  there 
arrived  an  imperial  edict,  ordering  that  the 
American  minister  and  suite  of  twenty  should 
be  escorted  with  all  honor  to  Pekin,  and  that 
they  should  leave  Peitang  any  day  after  the  19th. 


between  Peitang  and  Toong-Chea,  none  of  them, 
however,  being  in  repair,  or  backed  by  forts. 
Boatmen  said  they  were  partly  to  stop  the  Eng- 
lish and  partly  to  afford  shelter  to  junks  when 
ice  was  breaking  up.  The  legation  remained  in 
Pekin  fifteen  days,  during  which  they  were  con- 
fined to  their  quarters,  not,  however,  as  prisoners, 
for  they  were  at  liberty  at  any  moment  to  walk 
out ;  but  the  commissioner  refused  the  use  of 
horses  and  guides,  leaving  it  optional  with  Ward 
to  grant  permission  to  walk  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit. 
They  would,  doubtless,  have  closed  the  gates  en- 
tirely, had  not  that  gentleman  taken  a  firm  stand 
at  the  very  first  interview,  informing  Kwei-Liang 
that  as  soon  as  his  movements  should  be  at  all 
restricted,  he  should  close  all  intercourse  and  de- 


American.  The  Chinese  informed  Mr.  Ward  of 
this,  and  intimated  their  readiness  to  give  him 
up  if  he  would  demand  him.  This,  however, 
the  latter  could  not  do,  as  he  had  been  taken 
fighting  under  the  flag  of  another  nation.  Anx- 
ions,  however,  to  serve  the  poor  fellow,  he  inti- 
mated to  them  that  it  would  be  a  great  personal 
favor  if  they  would  turn  him  over,  and  as  such 
it  was  done.  He  is  now  on  board  the  Powhatan. 
Of  the  sapper,  nothing  more  is  known  than  that 
he  was  still  a  prisoner. 

4    ^mm    > 

LIQUIFYING  FLINT  AND  QUARTZ. 

The  invention  for  liquifying  flint  and  quartz, 
several  times  announced  within  a  year  or  two,  is 
said  to  have  been  perfected  so  as  to  be  practical- 


tenderest,  most  chivalric  affection  for  fairies  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Ay,  and  the  memory  of 
these  love  passages  is  often  vivid  in  the  after 
life  of  maidens  grown  to  bellehood  and  the  hon- 
ors of  maternity.  As  the  lady  in  the  song  has  it : 
"  I  remember,  I  remember, 

Wben  my  little  lovers  came, 
With  a  lily  or  a  cherry. 

Or  some  new-in vented  game. 
Now  I've  you,  love,  now  I've  you,  love, 

To  kneel  before  me  there, 
Butyou  kno*  you're  not  so  true,  love, 
As  those  little  lovers  were." 

We  have  sometimes  wondered  why  these  loves  of 
boyhood  and  girlhood  have  never  been  perma- 
nently recorded.  Are  they  classed  among  the 
follies  of  juvenility  ?  or  are  they  too  tender  and 
sacred  to  be  laid  before  the  world  ? 


The  edict  was  in  answer  to  a  communication  of 
the  American  minister,  informing  the  authorities 
that  he  was  present,  and  ready  to  exchange  the 
treaty  at  any  time  and  place  they  might  appoint. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  Mr.  Ward  and 
suite  landed  at  Peitang,  where  they  were  received 
by  an  escort  and  conducted  to  Pekin,  with  every 
show  of  respect.  They  first  travelled  forty-five 
miles  across  the  country  in  covered  carts,  strik- 
ing the  Peiho  some  ten  miles  above  Tien  Tsing, 
and  thence  proceeding  in  junks  to  Toong-Chea, 
distant  twelve  miles  from  Pekin,  of  which  it  is 
the  port.  There  they  again  took  carts  to  the 
capital. 

"  The  entire  trip  occupied  eight  days  and  a 
half,  five  of  which  were  passed  upon  the  river. 
They  passed  not  less  than  six  or  eight  barriers 


mand  a  return  escort.  It  seems  the  emperor  was 
very  anxious  to  see  Ward,  but  that  he  also  in- 
sisted upon  his  performing  the  '  Ko-Tow,'  i.  e., 
prostrating  himself  nine  times  with  his  head  to 
the  ground,  which,  being  against  the  principles 
of  his  excellency,  was  positively  refused. 

"  The  result  of  this  was  that  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  their  stay,  it  was  finally  concluded  to  re- 
ceive the  president's  letter  at  Pekin,  and  to  send 
his  excellency  back  to  Peitang  to  exchange  the 
treaty,  and  next  day  they  returned  accordingly. 
Arrived  at  Peitang  on  the  16th,  treaties  were  ex- 
changed, and  an  English  prisoner,  named  John 
Powell,  given  up.  This  man,  who  was  a  sea- 
man on  board  the  Highflyer,  and  who  with  a 
sapper  had  been  captured  on  the  25th  of  June, 
fearing  for  his  lite,  had  proclaimed  himself  an 


ly  available.  It  is  applied  like  paint  or  varnish, 
and  soon  returns  to  its  original  hardness  by  the 
action  of  the  air.  It  can  be  used  in  any  color 
on  the  walls  of  houses,  theatres,  churches,  and 
all  buildings,  and  makes  them  fire-proof.  It  can 
be  dissolved  in  water,  and  makes  a  cement  that 
is  water-proof.  It  can  be  made  in  any  form,  size, 
shape  or  color.  It  can  assume  the  form  ana 
color  of  any  of  the  precious  stones.  It  will 
make  marble  pure  and  white.  It  will  make 
sandstone  as  solid  as  marble,  and  statues,  busts, 
and  ornaments  of  any  size  can  be  made,  and 
columns  of  any  size,  form  and  appearance,  to 
imitate  marble  of  any  color  desired.  A  similar 
invention,  under  the  name  of  liquid  marble,  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  M.  Jobard,  of  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. — N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 
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INVENTIONS  AND  DISCOVERIES. 

Gas  was  first  evolved  from  coal  by  Dr.  Clay- 
ton, in  1739,  and  was  first  omployed  for  purpuses 
of  illumination  by  Mr.  Murdock,  in  Cornwall, 
England,  in  1792.  Tho  Hrst  display  of  gas 
lights  was  exhibited  in  1802,  in  Birmingham, 
England,  on  tho  occasion  of  tho  puaco-rcjoicing. 
It  was  permanently  used  in  Manchester  in  1805. 
It  was  introduced  into  London  stroots  in  1807, 
and  was  in  gonornl  use  in  1814.  Mr.  David 
Molvillo  of  Newport,  K.  I.,  is  said  to  have  been 
tho  first  person  to  introduce  gaslight  into  this 
country.  In  tho  year  1812  lie  lighted  his  resi- 
dence in  Newport,  a  factory  in  Pawtuckot,  and 
Beavor  Tail  Lighthouse  In  this  way.  Gas  was 
first  introduced  into  New  York  In  1823. 


nlotcd.  Tho  John  Bull  now  belongs  to  tho  Al- 
bany Iron  Works,  and  is  kept  as  u  curiosity.  She 
could  run  about  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

SiuklloH  were  in  use  in  ibe  third  century,  and 
are  mentioned  us  made  of  leather  in  A.  1>.  .'iu-l. 
They  were  known  in  England  about  000.  Tho 
saddle-cloth  first  occurs  Hen.  [.(1100—1186). 
Side  saddles  for  Indies  were  in  uso  in  1 138. 
Anne,  queen  of  Richard  IL,  introduced  those  to 
the  English  ladies. 

According  to  Voltaire,  guns  were  first  usod  in 
a  naval  engagement,  by  tho  Venetians,  in  1377, 
in  a  contest  with  the  Gonoeso ;  hut  English  au- 
thorities insist  that  guns  wero  used  at  the  battle 
of  Crossy,  in  1346,  and  in  1347  at  the  siege  of 
Calais.     Small    anus    were    certainly    taken    to 


begun  in  Providcnco,  in  1798,  by  Mrs.  Betsey 
Baker,  now  residing  in  Uedham,  Mass.  Tho 
lii'hl  bonnet  sin.!  made  was  of  seven  straws  with 
bobbin  let  in  liko  open  work,  and  lined  with 
pink  satin. 

in  Dodsley's  Register  for  October,  17G.r>,  it  is 
stated  that  "  a  method  for  making  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses from  the  sap  of  a  certain  tree  called  maple, 
common  in  the  New  England  Colonies,  has  just 
been  discovered  and  put  in  practice  in  several 
portions  of  New  England,  but  especially  at  Ber- 
nanlstown,  about  twenty  miles  from  Atbol." 

Gutta  porcha.  was  first  brought  into  goncral 
notico  in  1  H4.ri,  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  whoso  at- 
tention was  attracted  to  it  by  seeing  it  employed 
by  the  Muluys  to  muko  handles  for  implements. 


Tho  tout  ensemble  1h  imposing  in  the  extreme,  and 
his  features,  uniting  as  they  do  tho  two  expres- 
sions of  robber-chieftain  and  groat  philosopher, 
present  an  uppoarance  so  often  found  combined 
in  Oriental  faces.  Schamyl  satin  his  box  like 
a  statue,  unoxcitcd  and  unmoved,  und  apparent- 
ly disdaining  to  show  a  symptom  of  approval  or 
dislike.  Tho  coarse  Kasi  Mahoma,  however,  ev- 
idently considered  an  opera  good  fun,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  laughing  outrageously  in  tho 
most  pathetic  scones,  provided  a  female  singer 
took  part  in  them.  To  judge  from  the  gleaming 
expression  of  his  eyes,  during  tho  ballet,  he  had 
fancied  himself  already  translated  into  the  para- 
diso  of  houris.  In  the  interval  between  tho  acts, 
Schamyl  always  lifted  his  eyes,  looking  around 


Starch  first  came  into  use  in  England  in  1564. 
It  was  carried  thither  by  a  Mrs.  Dinghen  Van- 
den  Plasse  of  Flanders,  who  set  up  business  as 
a  professed  starcber,  and  instructed  others  how 
to  use  the  article  for  £5,  and  how  to  make  it 
for  £20. 

The  locomotive  engine  built  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son in  1 825 — the  first  ever  constructed — has  been 
placed  on  a  pedestal  in  the  town  of  Darlington, 
England,  in  front  of  the  station  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railroad.  This  engine  Was,  of 
course,  in  its  day,  considered  a  miraculous 
achievement.  Its  first  trip  was  twenty  miles  in 
five  hours.  It  weighs  only  eight  tons.  The  first 
locomotive  used  in  this  country  was  the  John 
Bull,  which  was  placed  upon  the  Albany  and 
Schenectady  Railroad   soon  after  it  was  corn- 


England  in  1388,  and  were  invented  by  Schwarz 
about  ten  years  before.  They  were  a  rarity  in 
Ireland  in  1489,  when  the  Earl  of  Kildare,  chief 
governor,  was  presented  with  six  muskets  sent 
from  Germany.  Muskets  were  first  used  at  the 
siege  of  Rhegen,  in  1525. 

The  caucus  was  the  first  machinery  invented 
to  assist  the  nomination  of  political  officers. 

The  first  pair  of  silk  stockings  were  worn  in 
France  by  Henry  II. ;  two  years  afterwards 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a  pair,  and 
within  thirty  years  50,000  persons  had  adopted 
the  luxury.  It  was  then  that  France  began  to 
imitate  and  soon  to  rival  the  lace  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  that  the  preparation  of  morocco 
leather  was  begun  at  La  Rochelle. 

The  braiding  of  straw  in  this  country  was  first 


The  old  practice  in  making  boards  was  to  split 
up  logs  with  wedges,  and  inconvenient  as  the 
practice  was,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  persuade 
the  world  that  the  thing  could  be  done  in  any 
better  way.  Saw  mills  were  first  used  in  Europe 
in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  so  lately  as  1555,  an 
English  ambassador,  having  seen  a  saw-mill  in 
France,  thought  it  a  novelty  which  deserved  a 
particular  description, — Boston  Transcript. 

SCHAMYL. 

The  great  Circassian  chief  Schamyl  is  thus 
described  by  one  who  saw  him  at  the  Italian 
opera,  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  is  a  captive  of 
the  Russians  ;  "  He  looks  a  man  of  about  sev- 
enty years  of  age,  has  a  straight  nose,  small  bril- 
liant eyes,  a  well-set  mouth,  and  high  forehead. 


him  and  returning  the  gaze  of  the  curious  assem- 
bly with  the  dignity  of  a  king.  Curiously  enough, 
when  raising  an  opera  glass  to  his  eyes,  the  tur- 
ban-covered man  inspected  the  drop-curtain  on 
the  stage,  evidently  the  subject  of  greatest  inter- 
est for  him  in  the  house  I  do  notknowwhether, 
in  looking  straight  forward,  he  intended  to  escape 
the  concentrated  gaze  of  the  spectators,  or  wheth- 
er the  object  of  his  attraction  was  a  picture  of  the 
imperial  palace  of  Ozarrko  Zelo,  the  earthly  resi- 
dence of  that  divinity  in  whose  hands  his  fate 
now  lies.  For  one  moment  only  during  the  whole 
evening  I  noticed  a  gleam  of  surprise  pass  over 
his  composed  features.  This  was  the  case  when 
the  gas  in  the  great  chandelier  was  suddenly 
turned  down,  and  obscurity  took  the  place  of 
the  former  brilliant  splendor  of  the  scene  " 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


)0£i's  €oxntx. 

LWrittcn  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
OF   A    DREAM. 

BY   MELINDA   LEWIS. 

I  dream  of  those  I  love  I 
Blest  spirits  from  above 

Are  round  me  now. 
The  hour  of  sweet  repose, 
Like  pure,  unsullied  snows, 
Brings  light  and  joy  to  those 

In  truth  who  bow. 

Love  Is  the  light  of  earth, 
The  gem  of  priceless  worth, 

Of  untold  wealth. 
Alike,  by  day  or  night, 
It  sheds  its  lustre  bright, 
And  rills  us  with  delight, 

The  spirit's  health. 

Sweeter  than  morning's  blush, 
When  all  the  world  is  hush, 

Comes  the  blest  beam, 
Which,  rising  from  the  heart, 
Can  bid  all  gloom  depart. 
And  beauty's  light  impart, 

While  yet  we  dream. 

MINUTE  OBJECTS. 

Each  moss, 

Each  shell,  each  crawling  insect,  holds  a  rank 
Important  in  the  plan  of  Him  who  framed 
This  scale  of  beings ;  holds  a  rank,  which,  lost, 
Would  break  the  chain  and  leave  behind  a  gap 
Which  nature's  self  would  rue. — Thomson. 

NATURE. 
The  book  of  nature  He  himself  hath  writ 
God  Btill  delights  to  read,  and  star  by  star 
Untolds  the  volume  of  the  universe — 
Kate-clasped— iu  time  and  order  by  him  fixed. 
Bailey. 


CHARITY. 
The  drying  up  a  single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore. 

Bvbon. 


(Mitw'ss  <$»ssy  tok 


GOSSIP  WITH   THE   READER. 

—  Washington  Street  is  really  getting  to  be  an  avenue 
of  commercial  palaces.  What  if  it  does  not  run  in  a 
perfectly  straight  line? — Hogarth  long  ago  demonstrated 
that  beauty  consisted  In  curves.  What  if  its  architecture 
be  not  uniform?— variety  is  the  epice  of  life.  For  our 
part,  we  like  a  winding  street,  and  we  admire  the  pic- 
turesqueness  of  contrasted  styles  of  building.  The  new 
block  opposite  the  head  of  Franklin  Street  is  superb, 
that  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Washington  Street 
is  rich  and  solid,  and  the  Chicker'mgs'  new  building, 
which  we  have  illustrated,  strikes  as  a  fine  example  of 
the  combination  of  beauty  and  utility.  The  rich  archi- 
tecture of  this  great  central  avenue,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
ladies'  costumes  as  they  flutter  in  and  out  of  the  stores 
on  the  street,  and  the  busy  crowd,  in  the  active  pursuit 
of  that  never  failing  stimulant,  amusement,  making  up  a 
tableau  unique  in  character  and  exceedingly  striking 

and  effective Edwin    Booth's    engagement    at  the 

Howard  was  triumphant  from  beginning  to  end.  This 
young  actor  now  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  his 

profession.    His  Hamlet  is  the  best  we  ever  saw The 

Ravels  have,  of  course,  been  coining  gold  at  the  Boston 

Theatre     When  and  where  did  they  ever  fail  to  achieve 

success?  xcellent  entertainments  nightly  fill  the 

.    Friend  Kimball's  long  and  deserved 

■  it  in  strong  contrast  to  the  fluctuating 

lajority  of   managers Several    fine 

sen  added  lately  to  the  Athenseum  gnl- 

Brown,  the  American  landscape  painter, 

•fia  returned  to  this  country  for  a  brief  visit,  after  many 

years1  residence  in  Italy Miss  Lander's  statue  of 

Evangeline  has  attracted  many  visitors  to  Williams  & 

Everett's The  clerk  of  the  Cincinnati  probate  court 

lately  issued  a  marriage  license  for  the  union  of  an  old 
man  of  sixty  with  a  buxom  damsel  of  sixteen.  The  man, 
"  a  rickety  old  chap,"  said  the  disparity  in  their  years 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  what  he  called  the 
"unusual  amount  of  affection1'    that   existed   between 

them Several  municipal  changes  are  to  take  place  on 

the  first  of  January  next  in  Paris,  when  the  boundaries 
of  the  city  of  Paris  are  to  be  extended  to  the  fortifica- 
tions. Hackney  coach  fares  are  to  be  regulated  by  time, 
and  no  longer  by  the  set  down.  The  omnibus  fare  is  to 
be  reduced  from  six  to  four  sous,  hut  the  correspondence 
is  to  be  suppressed.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  railway 
round  Paris,  which  is  now  used  exclusively  for  the  con- 
veyance of  merchandize  from  one  railway  to  another,  will 

be  opened  to  the  public In  Bologna,  Florence,  Mo- 

dena,  Parma,  Genoa,  and  Milan,  the  workingmen  are 
forming  themselves  into  societies,  entitled  the  Unitarian 
Legion;  they  are  flocking  to  arms  around  Garibaldi  and 
Fanti.  They  are  swelling  by  their  mites  the  subscriptions 
for  the  equipment  of  the  volunteers  for  the  Venetian 
emigration,  and  all  their  words  and  actions  prove  that 
they  are  willing  f>  make  any  sacrifice  for  any  length  of 
time,  so  that  the  national  sword  be  not  replaced  in  its 
scabbard  until  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  Alps,  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic,  be  one  and  indepen- 
dent  A  Miss  Thompson,  in  Tennessee,  has  recently 

recovered  ©15.000  in  a  suit  for  breach  of  promise  of  mar- 
riage against  a  man  named  Patterson.  The  case  excited 
great  interest,  as  the  most  eminent  counsel  in  the  State 
were  engaged  upoo  it.    The  verdict  is  the  heaviest  ever 

rendered  in  a  case  of  the  kind  ia  Tennessee The 

Delhi  correspondent  of  the  Calcutta  Englishman  states 


that  the  passport  system  has  been  discontinued,and  that 
natives  are  now  allowed  to  come  into  the  city  and  go 
away  from  it  unquestioned.  The  writer  adds:  "The 
palace  of  the  Timoura  is  now  wearing  an  Anglicised  garb. 
All  that  was  unsightly  or  disagreeable  has  been  blown 
up  or  knocked  down,  and  all  the  gilt  and  tinsel-domed 
{doomed?) '  Halls  '  of  audience,  justice,  etc.,  have  been 
converted  into  very  neat  airy  dwellings  for  the  European 
troops.  Selimgurh,  the  old  fort,  has  been  made  over  to 
the  railway  authorities  as  a  store  yard.  A  new  road  and 
gateway  has  been  opened  out  near  the  'water  gate.'  In 
a  couple  of  years  we  may  begin  to  look  out  for  the 
'  snort  of  the  iron  horse  '  In  the  neighborhood  of  the 
imperial  city,  and  if  that  don't  astonish  the  natives  noth- 
ing will." It  seems  that  the  heat  of  gas  is  liable  to 

injure  paintings  exhibited  by  gas  light.  Mr.  Ruskin 
writes  to  a  London  paper  to  relieve  himself  from  any  sup- 
posed responsibility  as  to  lighting  the  pictures  either  of 
Reynolds  or  Turner  with  gas.  "On  the  contrary."'  he 
says,  "  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  apprehend  seri- 
ous injury  to  those  pictures  from  such  a  measure,  and  it 
is  with  profound  regret  that  I  have  heard  of  its  adop- 
tion." He  specifies  the  pictures  of  Reynolds  and  Tur- 
ner, because  "the  combinations  of  coloring  material 
employed  by  both  these  painters  are  various  and  to  some 
extent  unknown;  and  also  because  the  body  of  their 
colors  shows  peculiar  liability  to  crack  and  to  detach  itself 

from  the  canvass." There  is  a  spring  on  the  route 

of  the  overland  mail,  about  two  hundred  miles  east  of 
El  Paso,  which  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
diameter,  which  has  been  sounded  to  the  depth  of  nine 
thousand  feet  without  finding  bottom.  The  surface  is  as 
smooth  as  that  of  a  mountain  lake.  The  water  is  slight- 
ly Impregnated  with  alkali,  and  contains  five  varieties  of 

fish.    It  is  called  the  "Leon  Hole." One  of  the 

largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  clothing  establish- 
ments in  Paris  has  hit  upon  a  singular  expedient  for 
convincing  iti  customers  and  the  public  at  large  that  its 
goods  were  no  "  slop-work,"  the  produce  of  poor  needle 
women  stitching  in  a  garret,  but  the  genuine  handiwork 
of  real  live  male  votaries  of  the  thimble.  It  converted 
one  of  the  largest  of  Its  magnificent  show-windows  into 
a  working-room,  fitted  up  with  benches  rising  one  above 
another,  and  there  it  paraded,  pro  bono  publico,  a  whole 
army  of  tailors,  employed  at  once  in  "confectioning" 
its  goods  and  convincing  the  world  of  the  durability  of 
the  workmanship.  Crowds  gathered  round  to  see  the 
sight,  which  is  described  as  odd  enough,  even  in  the  day- 
time; but  when  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  the  effect  of 
these  nine-and-twenty  taitois  all  stitching  in  public,  be- 
fore a  gaping  crowd,  was  irresistibly  comio The  ap- 
propriation for  carrying  on  the  Artesian  well  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  has  been  exhausted,  and  the  work  has  stopped 
unfinished.  The  well  is  already  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  deep,  being  four  feet  deeper  than  the 
deepest  well  of  the  kind  heretofore  existing  in  the  world. 
The  people  of  Columbus  must  remember  that  "alls  well 

that  ends  well." Great  improvements  have   been 

made  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  at  Paris.  The  apart- 
ments occupied  by  the  empress  have  been  newly  deco- 
rated, and  may  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
palace  in  Europe.  The  empress's  boudoir  is  modelled 
after  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  Aibambra.  There  are 
eight  panels  in  the  small  drawing-room,  on  which  are 
painted  the  portraits  of  the  ladles  of  the  court  most 
favored  by  her  majesty.  Among  them  are  the  Countess 
de  Morny,  the  Countess  Walewski,  the  Countess  Persigny, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Malakofi* The  sentence  of  Cap- 
tain Holmes,  of  Maine,  condemned  to  death  for  the  mur- 
der of  a  sailor,  has  been  commuted  by  the  president  to 

imprisonment  for  life Captain  Thomas  Paine,  of  the 

United  States  Navy,  died  at  Washington  lately,  at  the  age 

of  73.    He  entered  the  service  in  1812 The  greatest 

bore  of  the  age  is  Louis  Napoleon.  His  policy,  what  ho 
will  do  next,  what  he  meant  by  his  last  speech,  what  ho 
will  say  in  his  next  speech,  what  he  will  mean  by  what 
he  will  say  ia  his  next  speech  in  case  he  does  say  it,  what 
he  means  by  pointing  his  moustaches  down  droopingly 
instead  of  curling  them  up  defiantly  as  he  used  to  do — 
these  questions,  and  numberless  others  of  equal  unim- 
portance, have  been  made  the  theme  of  constant  dis- 
cussion in  public  and  in  private,  in  conversation  and  in 
print,  until  sensible  people  have  become  disgusted  with 
his  very  name.    As  the  red  republicans  say,  "  Enough 

of  Louis  Napoleon." It  is  estimated  that  the  British 

nation  spends  annually  about  ©2,000,000  for  perfumery. 
The  annual  revenue  derived  from  the  duty  on  foreign 
essential  oils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  scents  is  about 
©60,000,  that  from  the  importation  of  Eau  de  Cologne  is 
about  $50,000  more,  while  the  duty  on  the  spirits  used 
in  manufacturing  the  essential  oils  into  perfumery  is  at 

least  ©100,000  additional The  banking    house  of 

Steiglotzolo  of  St.  Petersburgh,  well  known  by  their 
negotiations  of  Russian  loan3,  and  by  their  connection 
with  the  Russian  government,  as  well  as  by  their  exten- 
sive financial  operations  abroad,  announce  their  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  business  on  January  1, 1860,  when 
their  affairs  will  be  liquidated The  n^w  Creole  com- 
pany of  chasseurs  a  pied,  at  New  Orleans,  turned  out 
for  the  first  time  recently.  Their  appearance  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  True  Delta:  "Their  little  jaunty  cap 
and  very  short  frock-coat  are  each  of  navy  blue  cloth, 
trimmed  with  a  narrow  strip  of  yellow.  The  epaulettes 
are  yellow,  with  green  fringe.  The  loose  baggy  breeches, 
confined  at  the  knee,  are  of  a  mouse-colored  cloth.  The 
leggings  are  of  buckskin,  with  white  gaiter-tops  and  Se- 
bastopol  shoes.  They  carry  Minie  rifles,  with  the  sword 
bayonet  In  the  morning  they  had  their  new  flag  blessed 
in  the  St.  Louis  Cathedral,  when  the  church  was  densely 

crowded,  and  the  ceremony  was  imposing." Hume, 

the  well-known  rapping  medium,  has  recently  acquired 
a  new  power,  by  which  he  places  living,  but  widely  sep- 
arated, friends  in  connection,  and  enables  them  to  bold 

conversation An  American  traveller  in  Europe,  in 

describing  the  German  railways,  says  that  "Smoking  is 
all  but  universal  in  railway  carriages.  In  some  of  them, 
in  fact,  I  have  seen  this  queerly  illustrated  by  a  small 
compartment  of  the  car  devoted  to  those  who  did  not 
like  tobacco  smoke— quite  the  reverse  of  our  system  of 

smoking  cars." Lady  Franklin  is  now  in  London, 

England,  for  the  winter;  and  though  satisfied  as  to  the 


fate  of  her  universally  lamented  husband,  she  will  be  the 
first  to  come  forward  with  a  handsome  subscription  to- 
wards any  expedition  for  further  research,  for  the  public 
are  anxious  for  more  particulars,  and  some  even  cling  to 
the  hope  that  there  are  survivors  still  of  the  ill-fated 

Franklinites Of  all  the  materials  for  making  flutes, 

neither  ebony,  nor  cocoawood,  nor  glass,  nor  silver,  nor 
gold,  nor  boxwood,  nor  any  other  known  substance,  is 
equal  to  vulcanized  India-rubber.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  world  renowned  flutes,  after  repeated  experiments, 
and  the  test  of  several  years'  use,  have  decided  to  adopt 
India  rubber  as  the  principal  material  in  their  extensive 
manufactory The  Portland  Argus  says  the  disap- 
pointment concerning  the  Great  Eastern's  visit  has  been 
a  serious  injury  to  Portland.  Much  has  been  expended 
in  various  ways,  in  anticipation  of  her  presence  and  the 
crowd  it  would  draw,  which  will  be  a  partial  or  total  loss. 
It  has  also  had  the  effect  to  delay  and  embarrass  business 

transactions Adolphe  Regnier,  member  of  the  French 

Institute,  has  prepared  a  French  translation  of  Schiller's 
works,  of  which  the  first  volume  containing  his  biography, 
his  poems  and  dramas,  will  soon  appear It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg  will 
shortly  be  opened  to  the  public,  and  when  that  great 
work  is  accomplished,  the  journey  from  Paris  to  Vienna 

will  be  made  in  thirty-four  hours In  the  "  Tombs  " 

(N.  T  )  Police  Court,  recently,  a  "  skinner r:  lawyer  was 
impadent  to  the  clerk,  who  immediately  gave  him  a  se- 
vere mauling.  The  judge  looked  on  approvingly,  and 
when    the    fight   was    over    complimented    the    clerk's 

science A  Congregational  minister  in  Harrington, 

Ct.,  was  abundantly  successful,  a  few  Sundays  since,  in 
"  bringing  down  the  house."  A  portion  of  the  plastering 
fell  with  a  loud  noise,  waking  all  the  sleepers  in  the  con- 
gregation, who  listened  attentively  to  the  balance  of  the 
sermon,  and  pronounced  it  unusually  excellent. 


Matters  in  General. 

It  is  vaguely  reported  that  Garibaldi,  at  his  interview 
with  Victor  Emmanuel  at  Tnrin,  declared  that  Italy  had 
been  betrayed  by  the  course  of  the  powers  since  the 
peace,  and  that  he  would  head  a  revolution  to  secure  the 
independence  of  his  country.  The  King  of  Sardinia  pro- 
tested warmly  against  snch  a  proceeding. — The  Great 
Eastern  is  laid  up  in  winter  quarters.  On  her  last  trip 
she  behaved  very  well  in  heavy  weather  and  a  rough  sea- 
way. The  ship  seemed  to  swing  herself  with  a  side-long, 
gentle  motion  over  every  wave,  dropping  deeply  and 
easily  beyond  them  with  a  regular  slow  roll,  and  often 
quite  deep  enough  to  leave  one  paddle-wheel  quite  out  of 
water,  turning  high  and  dry  in  the  air.  This  motion  of 
the  vessel  is  attributed  to  her  very  light  immersion,  and 
to  the  fact  of  her  having  no  upper  weights  to  counter- 
balance the  coals  etowod  below.  The  whole  roll  of  the 
vessel  is  calculated  at  only  eight  degrees  each  way,  or 
sixteen  degrees  in  all,  an  every  day  amount  to  smaller 
vessels,  though  something  for  one  which  was  supposed 
to  be  almost  immovable  by  wind  or  sea.  The  greatest 
speed  attained  was  over  fifteen  and  a  half  knots,  or  close 
on  to  eighteen  miles  per  hour. — At  no  time  since  the 
Russian  war  has  greater  activity  been  observable  than  at 
present  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  in  preparation  of  war  ma- 
terial for  the  coast  defences,  and  for  China.  The  fortifica- 
tions at  Dover  are  to  be  extended  forthwith,  and  several 
batteries  reconstructed. — The  organization  of  the  French 
army  for  China  is  considered  definitely  settled,  and  pre- 
parations at  the  seaports  for  embarkation  have  been  al- 
ready commenced  — The  statement  is  reiterated  that  the 
pope  has  promised  to  grant  the  reforms  recommended  by 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  after  the  insergents  of  Romagna 
have  returned  to  their  allegiance. 

Regatta  at  Genoa. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  recently  visited  the  principal 
establishments  of  Genoa,  and  went  on  board  the  Victor 
Emmanuel  transatlantic  steamer,  In  order  to  witness  a 
regatta.  The  appearance  of  the  port  is  described  as 
having  been  magnificent  on  that  occasion,  all  the  Tessels 
being  dressed  out  as  on  great  festivals,  and  the  port 
covered  with  gay  pleasure  boats.  The  king  himself  dis- 
tributed the  prizes  to  the  winners,  and  then  returned  to 
Turin,  having  duriog  hi3  stay  at  Genoa  everywhere  re- 
ceived marks  of  the  most  loyal  affection. 

A  Monster  Omnibus. 

A  curious  model  of  a  monster  omnibus  has  been  ex- 
hibited on  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  This  omnibus  will 
accommodate  forty-five  passengers.  The  upper  part  rep- 
resents a  char-a-banc,  with  two  longitudinal  benches, 
with  a  hack  common  to  both.  There  is  likewise  a  third 
bench  behind  the  coachman.  These  benches  will  accom- 
modate twenty-five  persons,  protected  from  rain  and  sun 
by  a  screen,  which  may  be  raised  or  let  down  at  pleasure. 

Heinrieh  the  Composer. 

The  venerable  Anthony  Philip  Heinrieh  recently  ar- 
rived at  Dresden,  where  he  is  busily  engaged  in  bringing 
out  several  of  his  musical  works.  Although  now  nearly 
an  octogenarian,  be  intends  stopping  awhile  in  England, 
previous  to  returning  to  America,  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion for  the  last  half  century. 

"War  on  Moustaches. 

There  is  an  actual  war  going  on  in  the  papal  States. 
It  is  a  crusade  against  the  moustaches  and  beards  of  the 
civil  functionaries  of  the  government,  who  have  been 
formally  "  invited,"  by  a  ministerial  circular,  to  doff 
those  anarchical  appendages. 

Invasion  of  England. 

Napier  and  also  Admiral  Berkeley  have  both  been 
publishing  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  possible  French 
invasion.  The  admiral  favors  a  swarm  of  gunboats  for 
defence.  The  rifle  movement  is  becoming  very  general 
throughout  the  country. 

Another  Swedish  Nightingale. 

The  Swedish  dilettanti  boast  of  having  found  a  second 
Mm'lle.  Lind  in  another  national  songstress,  Mm'lle. 
Roeske. 


French  Literary  Names. 

Madame  la  Vicomtesse  de  Renneville,  who  writes  about 
fashions,  is  not  the  only  titled  person  belonging  to  the 
Paris  press.  Several  penny  papers  are  edited  by  count- 
esses. Many  of  the  feuilltonists  are  counts  or  barons; 
in  fact,  every  person  who  can  get  his  writings  published, 
considers  himself  entitled  to  any  grand  name  he  happens 
to  think  of.  The  French  law  is  strict  in  regard  to  assum- 
ing titles;  but  these  persons  say  that  it  is  their  nom  de 
plume,  and  they  therefore  cannot  he  interfered  with. 
In  the  meantime,  they  get  known  by  these  titles,  or 
rather  noms  de  plume,  and  all  the  glory  of  having  a  fine 
name  is  enjoyed  by  this  ingenious  method. 

France  and  the  East. 

The  French  government  proposes  to  establish  &  direct 
steam  communication  between  France,  India  and  China. 
The  French  trade  is  said  to  be  valued  at  from  four  to 
five  million  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  and  is  now  car- 
ried ou  almost  exclusively  through  the  means  of  English 
steamboats.  The  government  proposes  to  act  as  a  bank- 
ing house,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  countries  where  it  is  alleged  English 
houses  now  reign  supreme.  The  French  government 
have  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  scheme. 

Paris. 

English  families  are  selling  off  their  furniture  and 
leaving  Paris.  Alarmists  attribute  this  flight  to  fears  of 
war  and  invasion — this  is  a  sad  mistake ;  aU  these  Eng- 
lish people  are  leaving  Paris  because  it  is  getting  to  be  so 
expensive  a  place  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  persons  of 
limited  incomes  to  enjoy  such  comforts  as  they  did  up  to 
the  present  time.  Rents  have  risen  in  a  most  fabulous 
manner.  Even  on  the  fifth  floor  one  must  pay  from  £160 
to  £200  a  year  for  apartments  that  ranged  five  years  ago 
from  £00  to  £70. 

The  Chinese  Empire. 

An  official  census,  taken  in  China,  twice  during  the 
present  century,  at  an  interval  of  forty  years,  gives  the 
following  results :  The  first,  taken  iu  1812,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Kia  King,  gave  the  number  of  inhabitants 
at  360,279,597;  and  the  second,  in  1852,  under  the  reign 
and  by  order  of  the  present  emperor,  Hien  Foung, 
536,090,300.  If  these  accounts  be  correct,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  they  are  not,  the 
population  has  in  forty  years  increased  176,627,703. 

Collection  of  Coins. 

The  Count  de  Salas  has  lately  presented  to  the  British 
Museum  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  coins.  They 
are  iu  fourteen  cabinets,  containing  altogether  as  many 
as  seven  thousand  coins,  which  have  been  selected  from 
the  collection  with  great  care,  and  at  an  expense  of 
about  S25,000.  The  donor  has  also  offered  his  services 
gratuitously  to  the  Museum,  to  assist  in  arranging  the 
collection,  or  in  amalgamating  it  with  that  already  in  the 
Museum. 

Vivien's  Song. 

Vivien's  beautiful  song  from  Tennyson's  "Idyls  of 
the  Eing,';  has  been  set  to  music  by  the  well-known 
composer,  John  Barnett.  The  Spectator  saye  of  it — 
"Tennyson's  thoughtful  and  earnest  verses  are  set  with 
congenial  feeling;  and  every  one  who  feels  the  strength 
of  the  words  will  feel  the  beauty  of  the  music." 

Lucifer  Matches. 

Lucifer  matches  are  producing  much  mischief  in  Paris. 
By  two  recent  accidents,  five  children  have  been  burned 
to  death.  In  one  instance,  three  children  of  a  farmer 
not  only  immolated  themselves,  but  burnt  down  a  barn 
and  all  its  contents,  and  the  mother  died  from  the 
agitation. 

Monument  to  the  Stephensons. 

Sir  John  Paxton  was  written  to  the  London  Times, 
from  Spain,  suggesting  the  removal  of  Mr.  G.  Stephen- 
son's remains  from  Chesterfield  Church  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  a  joint  monument  to  father  and  son  could 
be  raised. 
Arctic  Expeditions. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  W.  Parker  Snow, 
who  has  been  lecturing  at  Stepney  on  the  death  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  there  have  been  ninety  expeditions  to 
the  North  Pole,  at  a  total  expense  of  £860,000. 

Spain  and  Morocco. 

The  preparations  which  Spain  is  making  for  a  war  with 
Morocco  are  on  eo  large  a  scale  as  to  justify  the  general 
impression  that  the  conquest  of  new  territory,  or  a  per- 
manent occupation  of  the  enemy's  country  is  projected. 

Russian  Steamers. 

A  ship-builder  in  St.  Petersburgh  has  orders  to  con- 
struct, by  aext  spring,  a  hundred  and  fifty  screw  steam- 
ers, intended  for  the  navigation  of  the  Neva.  Steam 
navigation  on  that  river  is  being  developed. 

German  Railroad. 

They  are  rejoicing  in  Germany  over  the  certain  pros- 
pect of  the  formation  of  a  railway  from  Bremen  to  the 
sea,  to  which  so  many  obstacles  have  been  raised  by  tho 
government. 

Proctor  the  Tragedian. 

The  English  papers  generally  speak  of  Mr.  Joseph  Proc- 
tor the  tragedian  iu  terms  of  high  praise.  His  Othello 
and  Macbeth  receive  much  commendation  in  the  London 


The  Yacht  "Fox" 

Lady  Franklin  has  concluded  to  sell  the  steam  yacht 
Fox,  which  so  successfully  conveyed  Captain  M'Clintock 
and  his  brother  heroes  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission. 

Alessandria,  Italy. 

Some  of  the  churches  of  Alessandria,  which  had  been 
turned  into  hospitals  during  the  war,  have  just  been  re- 
opened for  public  worship. 

Central  Italy. 

It  is  now  denied  that  the  governments  of  Central  Italy 
are  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Austrian  Steamers. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Council  has  bought  the  Austrian 
steamers  on  the  Lago  Maggiore. 
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IJ^-  TlBMM  FOR  ADVERTISING  —  Twenty-five  rents  V>* 
tints.  Advurtiwmu'iitti  mult  bo  Bont  1"  two  wMm  In  ad- 
vance of  the  pttrtod  of  their  publication,  us  OOt  litrgu 
edition  oooujiicn  fourteen  days  In  print .lug.     Addnu 

M.'M.  HALLOU,  t\Misher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  22  Winter  Street. 


THROAT  AND  LUNG  DISEASES. 

IL7*  Coughs,  Collin,  Coughs,  Colds,  Coughs,  Colds,  Cong  ha, 

Bronchitis,  Sow  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Soru  Throat, 

Asthma,  Quinsy,  Asthma,  (JulnHy,  Anthuin,  Qniniy, 

Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Whooping  I 'nugh, Croup, 

Inflammation  of  tlm  Throat,  l.ungrt  or  Ohaat, 

Consumption,  ConHuniptlon,  CoiiHUuiptlon,  CouBUUiptloo. 

For  all  then  diseases  the  univmal  remedy  \s 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Chorry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

11  Wfl  USQn  our  renders  that  they  can  tlnil  no  hotter 
remedy  R>r  coughs,  colds,  tisthnm,  bronchitis,  or  any  dis- 
ease of  tho  throat  or  lunge." — Olive  Branch. 

"  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten  themselves  on  tho 
throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim  our  first  attention,  as 
neglect  ofton  leads  to  fatal  results.  Tho  remedy  for  these 
dlaeasea  is  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry,  it  is  truly  a 
Balsam  with  'healing  on  ite  wings.'  "—Nashua  Gazette. 

"  This  standard  medicine,  which  has  long  slnco  re- 
ceived tho  endorsement  and  recommendation  of  medical 
men,  can  bo  used  with  entire  confidence  for  thoamoliora* 
tion  and  cure  of  tho  various  complaints  for  which  it  ia 
prepared.  "We  feel  that  we  do  the  afflicted  a  service  in 
calling  their  attention  to  it." — Maine  Farmer. 

"Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  achieved  many 
remarkable  cures  of  pulmonary  disorders — its  success 
being  so  great  that,  taken  in  time,  It  Is  deemed  a  speci- 
fic."— Saratogian. 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  FOWLE  &  Co,,  18  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  every  city 
and  town  In  New  England  and  elsewhere. 


LADIES' AND  GENT'S 
Furnishing  Goods. 

Hosiery  and  Glove 
Store, 

At  the  sign  of  the  Red 

Striped  Stocking, 
27  Winter  Street. 

Ladies,  Gents,  Misses,  and  Boys'  Silk,  Merino,  Cash- 
mere, all  Wool,  Cotton  and  Wool,  Plain  and  Ribbed,  and 
Scotch  Wool 

UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

HI osier y— Silk,  Worsted  and  Cotton,  of  all  the  vari- 
ous sizes,  styles  and  qualities,  including  Ladies'  and 
Misses'  extra  length  Worsted  Hose. 

WATCHSPRING   SKIRTS. 

Skirt  Supporters — A  new  article,  approved  by  all 
physicians  for  health  and  comfort.  Ladies  are  invited  to 
examine  the  article. 

Glove** — In  almost  endless  variety. 

Shaker  Sock*. 

Woolen  Varus — A  great  variety. 

KNIT  TALMAS,  SONfAGS.  CLOUDS,  SHAWLS  AND 
HOODS,  of  many  styles.    THREAD  STORE  GOODS. 


Bronchial 
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EVANS, 

27  WINTER  STREET. 


LiWSOiVS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  onr citizens, 
who  thus  speaks  of  the  Curative,  from  which  he  received 
radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N  H.,  March  11. 1859. 

Peter  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir,— It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  •'  Nervous 
Curative "  for  the  cure  of  Chilblains^  and  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  sorely  afflicted  with  them  for  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  I  ap- 
plied your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions.  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  ever  used;  and 
recommend  it  most  cheerfully  to  the  afflicted. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawsonrs  "  Nervous  Curative  '-  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  SI  per  bottle. 

ASTHMA. 

A  distinguished  Barrister  at  Law,  writes  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  as  follows: 

"  When  I  commenced  taking  Jonas  Wiitcomb's  Remedy 
for  Asthma.  I  had  been  affected  with  that  disease  Dearly 
twenty  years.  It  is  of  the  spasmodic  kind ;  in  a  bad 
attack,  I  have  frequently  sat  up  sixteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  taking  the  Remedy,  I  found  an  un- 
accustomed relief;  my  health  and  strength  began  to  im- 
prove ;  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  have, 
comparatively,  no  Asthma.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  foundation  of  my  disease  is  broken  up,  and  that  it 
will  soon  entirely  leave  me." 

The  medicine  referred  to  above,  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  Co,,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.     $1  00  per  bottle.  nov26  5w 
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IIUONC1I1AI,     TKOC1IKH,     ur     Cumin 
LOllNuBS. 

"  .-I  Miiiftt  ami  tltgant  combination  fttt  Couoiib,  &o." 

Hit.  II    I<\  Hiuei.ow,  Hon  ton, 
11  Ham  proved  extremely  snvieeidde  far  IIoaHhrnkHN," 
Kiev.  IIknuy  N'aiui  Ukkoukr. 
"  J  rtnimmentt  thnr  tor  f"  I'uih.iu  Si'KAKKRB.*' 

lUv    K.  11.  Ciiahn,  Now  York. 
"  Most  salutary  relief  in  BRQNCIHTU." 

Ukv.  B.  SltiaraiXD)  Morrlntown,  Ohio. 
"  Hi tneficiat  when  compelled  to  speak,  suffering  from 
fJOXD."  K*T.  8'  •'■  '*•  AhdSRSOH,  St.  Louis, 

"  Effectual  in  removing  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of  the 

Throat,  so  common  with  Speakers  and  Binoibs." 

Pro*.  U.  STACV  JOHNSON,  tadrange,  Oa. 

Xeaoher  of  Munlc,  Southern  Female  Collego. 
"  Oreat  benefit  when  taken  before  and  after  preaching,  as 
they  prevent    hoarseness.     From  their  past  effect,  I  think 
they  will  be  of  permanent  advantage  la  »«." 

Kev.  B.  Rowley,  A.  M., 
President  Athens  College,  TVnn. 
Sold  by  all  Pruggints,  at  25  cents  per  box. 
Also,  BROWN'S  Laxative  Trochbs,  or  Cathartic  Lozen- 
ges, for   Dyspepsia,    Indigestion,  Constipation,  Headache, 
Bilious  Affections,  §c.  nov26  2w 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES ! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  tho  smallest  Insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  Ave  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address. 

CLARGNCE  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER,  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 


s 


HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


FOUSEL'S 
FABILII    VITiE! 


THIS  CELEBRATED  AND  VALUABLE  COMPOUND 
was  prepared  by  an  eminent  physician  in  France, 
and  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection  and  useful- 
ness after  years  of  toil  and  research.  It  has  been  used 
in  many  of  the  principal  hospitals,  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  abroad.  In  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  thin  city  (where  it  was 
first  introduced),  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it  has  received  the 
most  unbounded  approbation.  It  has  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  failed  to  produce  either  a  perfect  Cure,  or  at 
least  the  most  satisfactory  relief  in  cases  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  as 
many  valuable  lives  may  be  saved  by  its  timely  use. 
For  the  treatment  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis, 

Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bleeding 

at  the  Lungs,  and 

Other  Pulmonary  Complaints, 

it  is  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  has 
everywhere  met  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  It 
takes  pre-eminent  rant  from  its  purity  and  freedom  from 
deleterious  ingredients,  its  pleasant  taste,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  dose. 

Patients  who  have  not  too  long  neglected  their  diseased 
pulmonary  organs,  may  rest  assured  that  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  when  accompanied  by  careful  attention  to  the 
easy  directions,  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

F.  J.  LAFORME,  Boston,  Mass.,  Sole  Agent. 

M.  S.  BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Gene- 
ral Agents.  And  may  be  had  of  any  apothecary,  or  by 
express.    Price  50  cents  and  SI  00  per  bottle. 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  AMD  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S   ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  60  cents,  ©1  00,  and  ©1  60. 

Are  Ton  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOflLE,  203  Washing- 
ton Street,  Boston,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 

—  AND  — 

COILECXIOK       OFFICE, 
No.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 

Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  and  for  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  F.  OAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

Designing  and  Wood  Engraving. 

KILBUKW  &  MALLOBT, 
96  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

noT5         REFER  TO  B  VLLOU'S  PICTORIAL.      eop3m 

1  1  (i  OHO  BAlt,OU'S  DOLLAR  MONTHLY  has 
A  lUjifUUi  reached  this  remarkable  circulation 
in  four  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Odo  hundred 
pages  of  original  reading  in  each  number.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Enclose  one  dollar  and  receive  the  cheapest  work 
in  the  world  for  a  whole  year. 

„     „„  M  51.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 

No.  22  Winter  Street.  tf. 


NEW  COOKING  RANGE. 

TF  thou  rtqnlrina  Bugu  win  thoroughly *nmliM  my 
Ih'tdit,  tir.n  /,'„,n;.,  |>iil.t  i.l<  <l  .Irwiimry.  1HIVJ,  they 
will  .'■•'!>  1'iirli  kiii|ii>,  hint  unit  perfi'i'l  nrrftugi'tiM'titH  of  nelf- 
ri'Kiilrillng  fluitN  ur I  t\\>-   nvi-ti    (I'ttunlug    Tin-    ovenft  to 

bate  quick  tad  porltetly  «ven,  wltooat  tho  ukuuI  ren- 
tloaa  oooplIottlOD  of  unpen),  together  with  uripnmi- 
irini  rciiiii'iuy  in  fool,  laporlor  fioa  hoary  caitlDuf  and 

thorough    ITOrklDADlhlpi  mwl   PUCD   lliittrrlrig   tenthnouy 

from  too  largo  cumber  ofBacgu  in  »>■•■■,  timt  not  one 
bouBckoopor  in  it  Hundred  will  be  ilki-iy  to  »m  tuy  other 

Kangu  at  any  prlco,  jim  It  COItO  an  much  to  Bet,  and  Eirlce 

an  much  to  feed,  a  poor  i:. mh  It  doun  tin-     A  variety 

Ol  Hi /in.  with  or  without  witter  tuickn  iiu'l  hot  alrllxturen, 

i"i eeu  and  obtained  at  my  store,  U!J  and  101  Block- 

ntono  Street,  or  at  my  foundry  at  HoDlfleld,  Miinn,  Al*o, 
it  large  nflnnrtiiumtaf  my  Cone  tTurnaUS,  now  In  gernsnil 
uuo,  and  which  huvi;  proved  to  be  tho  befit  upparatua  for 
thoroughly  heating  find  ventilating  huthHngn  in  thlH 
country.  oetlS  8w  OAltDNKH  OUILSON. 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &     Co.'l 

American,  Fbencu,  IIoM0Joi'ATiiic,AND  Vanilla  Peemidm 
Ciiocolatk,  Prepahek  Uocoa,  Uroma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluiile  IIomo?.opatiiic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  8uellh  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  tho  flnunt  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparation  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children.  Invalids, 
and  persons  in  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  roont  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C,  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Bruudige,  Baltimore; 

Kcnnett,  Dudley   &   Co.,   Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S    IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  Ma.cBiiue   fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CUSHMAN,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  Tremont  Bow,  Boston* 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.    Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

In  Cases, 

FKEWCH  "WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIEIKG  DOKB  AT   SHORT  NOTICE. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St.,  Boston.     oct!5 


Pianos  and  Melodeons  to  Let 

AT  VERY  LOW  PRICES, 

$3  TO  $13  PER  QUARTGB, 

With  no  charge  for  rent,  if  purchased  within  one  year. 

01.CVER  B-ITSOIY  &  Co., 

277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

A  CURIOSITY 
FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

rpHIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
J-  Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  REAL    NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

£7*  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty-Jive  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED  BY 

JOMBf  J.  D¥ER  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 


DIABETES. 

BY  this  term  is  meant  that  mysterious  affection  of  the 
kidneys,  originating  in  a  perversion  of  the  nutritive 
powers,  in  which  the  strength  is  gradually  drained  away 
by  the  excessive  secretion  of  urine.  Remedies  are  usual- 
ly merely  palliative,  but  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  by  its 
iron  element,  introduces  a  vitalizing  influence  into  the 
most  secret  chambers  of  nature's  laboratory,  and  presides 
over  the  composition  of  the  vital  fluids. 


BOOKBINDING. 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MAGAZINES  AND  NEWSPAPERS, 

Bound  and  Returned  in  one  Week, 
At  IVo.  32  Winter  Street, 

BOSTON. 
Ballou's  Publishing  House. 


READEK- If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
take  an  agency.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars. 

novl2  8w  S.  M.  MYRICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

THE  FLAG  OF  OUR  UNION.— This  is  the  best 
miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  country,  contain- 
ing more  original  matter  than  any  other.  It  keeps  its 
readers  fully  informed  upon  all  the  topics  of  the  day.  be- 
sides furnishing  novelettes,  tales,  sketches,  biographies, 
adventures,  foreign  and  domestic  news,  wit  and  humor, 
and  poetic  gems.  Sent  by  mail  for  §3  a  year,  and  for 
sale  everywhere  for  four  cents  per  copy. 

M.  M.  BALLOU,  Boston,  Mass. 


BRILLIANT  STORIES! 

We  have  now  on  hand  and  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant etorles,  In  bound  form,  monthly  Novelette  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  largo  original  engravings,  and  form- 
ing the  cheapest  books  In  price  ever  offered  to  the  public. 
Every  one  of  these  works  was  written  expressly  for  tblfl 
cstablinbmont,  and  the  copyright  Is  secured,  according  to 
law.  We  will  send  single  copies  by  mail,  post  paid,  tor 
twenty  cents  each,  or  six.  copies,  post  paid,  one,  dollar. 

THE  BLACK  AVENGEE.    ThU  Is  a  story  of  the 
Buccunccrs  of  the  Spanish  Main,  duriDg  the  eventful 
period  of  their  sway  In  the  West  Indies. 
Written  fur  us  by NED  BUNTLINE. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  Tbs  OSACU  asd 

its  PttiK«T.  This  romuuee  of  ancient  Tyre  Is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Cobb's  stories,  and  paints  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  In  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Thy.  Bwljoi  Mamud. 
The  scene  of  this  story  lt»  laid  In  the  guy  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  life  scenes  of  love  and  ad- 
venture of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAE:  or,  Tat  Bmuoglzr  op  ma 
CiiKSAi'SAKK.  This  Is  a  story  of  the  Coast  and  the  Sea, 
written  in  our  author's  happiest  vein,  and  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  and  life. 

Written  for  us  by J.  II.  INGRAIIAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Herhiohi  or  8t  Aktoime. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts  in  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  scenes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter In  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  tho  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BEIGAND :   or,  The  Cmm  op  hie 

Sierra.  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
zincali,ln  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  In  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  Intereet  to  the 
end.    Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEEE:  or,  Toe  Prophet 
of  the  Bohmer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.  Written  for  us  by. .  -SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 
THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  band 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 

Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P.  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT :  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  iB  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  EOYAL  GEEENS:  or,  The  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
This  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  eome  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION :  or,  The  Privateer  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TUEKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAEOON:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
Baid  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  EANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  Iodb  star 
State.  In  chivalric  dariDg  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed, 

Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MAETYE :  or,  The  Hdnter  Spy  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  y  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  J? 

CAPTAIN  BELT :  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gr  " 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  '    ' 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  autb'  a 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  "eSS  t0 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote.  tvot 

Written  for  us  by P.  CLINTON  B'"     ^T0N- 

THE  SMUGGLES:    or,  The  Secrets^"  ™t" 

This  is  acknowledged  to  be  Cobb's    1    .    f  fc 

j  and  vivid  Hfo 

novelette,  full  to  the  brim   of  star'  f.         .   x        "e> 

.estjug  plot 
and  containing  a  most  intensely  t>A,pjUS  COBB 

Written  for  m  by .,UK  AM  £  J»- 

IVAN  THE  SEEF  :  or,  iaJrapllic  te)e  of  ^S"B- 

This  is  a  well-told.  and  Ma,  Turkey  and  CircaLia" 

mestie  and  military,  in  Merest. 

detailing  Bcenes  of  thri. . . .  AUSTIN  O.  BUEDTrE- 

Written  for  u8  by  JE:  or,  THE  SPiM3H     "£• 

THE  CASTILIANJ  Spain.    tm„  i.„„„         VJ" 

r     A^endtbatnoreade^rXr 
charming  storing  „,  „„til  he  reacbes         «  <° 

lay  by  after  ey. SYLVANUS  COBB    it' 

Address       .  „.,™1°-  22  "inter  Street,  Boston    », 

"  aU  "w  Periodical  depot,       st™>  Ma«- 
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SAND  KEY  IjIGHTHOUSE. 

This  structure,  an  illustration  of  which  we  give  below,  was 
designed  by  I.  W.  P.  Lewis,  civil  engineer,  of  Boston,  and 
erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Lt.  G.  W.  Meade,  Top. 
Engineer  U.  S.  A.,  assisted  by  W.  C-  Dennison,  of  Boston, 
and  James  W.  James,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  constructed  al- 
most wholly  of  iron,  of  which  material  over  four  hundred  and 
fifty  tons  have  been  used,  and  it  has  cost  the  sum  of  3100,000. 
Sand  Key,  upon  which  it  is  built,  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  land  in  the  United  States,  and  distant  from  the  city  of  Key 
"West  nine  miles,  and  from  Havana,  Cuba,  eighty  miles.  The 
key  is  a  barren  sand  bank,  thrown  up  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  and  contains  an  area  of  one  acre.  This  sand,  seen  in 
the  sun,  has  a  white,  glaring  appearance,  dazzling  to  look 
upon.  Near  the  centre  is  the  Lighthouse,  which  is  mounted 
npon  seventeen  wrought  iron  piles ;  they  are  screwed  into  the 
loose  rock,  and  stand  at  the  distance  of  ten  feet,  and  at  the 
surface  form  an  inner  square  of  sixteen  feet,  and  an  exterior 
tquare  whose  side  is  fifty  feet.  These  piles  are  surmounted  by 
coupling  boxes,  which  receive  the  pillars  that  rise  at  an  angle 
of  seventy-eight  degrees,  and  extend  to  the  lantern  deck, 
which  is  sixteen  feet  square.  These  pillars  are  connected  to- 
gether by  rods  or  braces,  and  together  form  a  complete  net- 
work  of  iron,  each  piece  having  its  own  appropriate  duty  to 
perform,  and  necessary  for  the  perfect  safety  of  the  whole. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  first  series  of  pillars  is  placed  the  keeper's 
dwelling— quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  highest  wave  which 
can  break  abont  it.  It  is  large,  well  arranged  and  ventilated. 
There  are  nine  rooms  each  twelve  feet  square,  with  good  ac- 
commodation for  the  keeper,  his  family  and  attendants. 
Around  the  dwelling  runs  a  gallery,  forming  a  fine  promenade. 
Prom  the  centre  room  rises  the  cylindric  tower,  built — as  is  the 
dwelling — of  ribbed  or  corrugated  iron.  It  contains  the  stair- 
way to  the  lantern,  having  in  ail  one  hundred  and  twelve 
steps ;  at  the  upper  landing  is  the  watch  room,  containing  the 
machinery  for  the  revolving  of  the  light,  the  spare  lamp,  oil, 
etc.,  and  above  is  the  Presnel  Illuminating  Apparatus,  which 
is  of  the  first  order.  There  is  a  fixed  octagon  frame  of  lenses 
below ;  above,  a  conical  section  of  prismatic  lenses,  and  in  the 
centre  a  revolving  frame,  also  of  octagonal  shape,  having  in 
each  alternate  side  a  lens  of  great  magnifying  power,  which 
exhibits  a  flash  of  intense  brilliancy  for  ten  seconds  every  two 
minutes,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  partial  eclipse  of  twenty- 
five  seconds'  duration,  and  a  bright  light  of  one  minute.  The 
focal  plane  is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  light  can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  an  ordinary 
sized  vessel  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles.  The  height  of 
the  structure  from  the  heel  of  the  centre  pile  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet.  This  Lighthouse 
is  now  in  charge  of  Captain  Latham  Brightman,  of  Key  West, 
who  is  a  competent  man  and  well  fitted  for  his  responsible  sta- 
tion. As  will  be  observed,  the  construction  of  this  lighthouse 
is  of  the  most  thorough  character,  and  it  does  effective  service 
in  the  navigation  of  those  dangerous  passages  along  the  reefs 
of  Florida.  In  our  engraving,  it  will  be  seen,  the  islands  be- 
yond bound  the  harbor  of  Key  West,  which  city  is  seen  to  the 
right  of  the  picture.  We  say,  success  to  every  lighthouse  that 
throws  its  gleams  over  the  trackless  path  of  the  mariner! 


It  has,  singularly  enough,  a  literature  900  years  old.  There  are  four 
presses  on  toe  island  and.  four  newspapers.  About  60  volumes  are  pub- 
lished in  a  year,  but  most  of  them  are  printed  in  Copenhagen.  There 
are  colleges  and  academies  of  medicine  there  and  common  schools. 
But  most  of  the  education  is  domestic  in  its  character.  The  fathers 
teach  the  children  so  effectually  that  a  young  Iceland  boy  or  girl  of  eight 
years  old  cannot  be  found  who  does  not  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
Wandering  minstrels,  like  those  of  the  old  time  in  Scotland  and  Ger- 
many, were  still  to  be  found  traversing  the  country  and  dropping  in  on 
families  happy  to  receive  them,  who  gladly  gave  them  a  night's  supper 
and  lodging  in  exchange  for  their  lay.  The  Icelandic  church  is  Lutheran. 
There  are  199  churches  on  the  island  with  280  clergymen.  For  a  little 
time  the  Mormons  disturbed  the  regular  church-going  members,  but  their 
influence  soon  waned.  The  clergy  waxed  in  vigilance  and  brought  the 
feeble-minded  back  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  Since  1760  the  climate 
of  Iceland  has  been  gradually  growing  milder. 


FREDERICK  AND  VOLTAntE. 

Here  is  an  amusing  sketch  of  the  familiar  intercourse  of  two  men  of 
great  renown,  but  little  souls,  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Gumey's  "  God's  He- 
roes and  the  World's  Heroes  :"  "  Our  sketch  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  notice  of  Frederick's  intercourse  with  Voltaire — kings  and  des- 
pots, both  of  them,  in  their  own  domain.  In  peaceable  times,  Frederick's 
reckless  spirit  found  employment  in  literature ;  and  thinking  that  his 
business  was  rather  to  enlighten  mankind  than  to  master  what  wiser  men 
had  written,  he  poured  forth  volume  after  volume,  in  French,  of  indiffer- 
ent prose  and  worse  poetry.     He  desired  to  have  a  critic  at  hand  to  cor- 


description,  when  we  consider  the  pretensions  of  both  parties, 
and  the  terms  on  which  they  came  together.  '  You  are  a  phi- 
losopher,' Frederick  had  written  in  the  letter  of  invitation, 
'  and  I  am  one  also.  What  more  natural  than  that  we  should 
enjoy  each  other's  society  ?  I  respect  you  as  my  master  in  el- 
oquence and  knowledge ;  and  I  love  you  as  a  virtuous  friend.' 
The  king  gave  the  '  virtuous-friend '  an  allowance  of  tea,  choc- 
olate, sugar,  and  other  articles.  The  'virtuous  friend  '  com- 
plained that  they  were  bad,  the  purveyors  being  a  cheating  set. 
Frederick  replied,  that  in  that  case  the  philosopher  might  do 
without  them ;  his  sublime  studies  need  not  be  interrupted  by 
attention  to  such  trifles.  Voltaire  was  in  a  rage,  and  to  reim- 
burse himself  sold  his  wax  candles,  taking  care,  when  he  left 
the  royal  apartments  for  his  own,  always  to  bring  a  long  one 
with  him,  which  was  never  returned." 


QUARTZ  GOLD  MINING. 

The  process  hitherto  pursued  of  crushing  auriferous  quartz 
by  the  aid  of  machinery,  in  order  to  extract  the  gold,  has  not 
answered  the  expectations  at  first  entertained.  The  task  is 
found  arduous  in  working,  as  well  as  limited  in  usefulness, 
while  the  returns  inadequately  remunerate  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  the  undertaking.  An  expedient  of  a  more  simple 
kind,  equally  efficient,  and  generally  available,  is  pro- 
posed for  accomplishing  the  same  object  with  facility,  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  superseding  the  necessity  of  mechanical 
contrivance.  The  requisite  operations  are  performed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  chemical  influence,  and  are  conducted 
with  but  little  outlay  of  labor  in  the  execution.  Repeated 
trials,  on  the  small  scale,  with  specimens,  have  proved  uni- 
formly successful ;  and  apparently  no  obstacle  exists  to  pre- 
vent file  adoption  of  similar  processes,  on  the  large  scale,  by 
mining  companies,  with  a  view  to  test  the  practical  benefits  of 
the  plan  in  a  way  both  satisfactory  and  conclusive. 

The  prescribed  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  an  application 
of  slow  fire  to  the  quartz,  conveniently  placed  for  ignition,  and 
replenished  with  fuel  until  the  hardest  stone  becomes  heated  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  intensity.  Arriving  at  which  reddened 
condition,  water  for  quenching  must  be  poured  on  the  roasted 
mass  of  rock,  or  small  portions  must  be  immersed — an  imme- 
diate change  ensues  on  the  quick  transition,  producing  the  de- 
sired result,  and  disintegration  is  completely  achieved.  A 
brief  explanation  will  suffice  to  assign  the  specific  cause,  and 
to  elucidate  the  physical  consequences.  It  has  been  ascer- 
tained, from  several  experiments,  the  tempering  of  steel  in- 
cluded, that  the  expansive  element,  cold  water,  when  brought 
into  6udden  contact  with  caloric,  generates  besides  steams, 
strong  electric  action,  which  fact  is  fully  established  in  the 
present  instance  by  clear  induction.  The  solid  crystallized 
substance,  subjected  to  a  shock  from  the  power  and  force  which 
the  subtle  fluid  insensibly  exerts,  crumhles  at  once  into  friable 
pieces,  leaving  the  precious  metal,  without  fusion,  entirely  dis- 
engaged from  adhesion  to  the  brittle  fragments,  and  in  a  fit 
state  for  collection — free  from  waste. — London  Mining  Journal. 

Upon  matters  which  are  affected  by  feeling  and  sentiment, 
the  judgment  of  woman  surpasses  that  of  man ;  her  more  sen- 
sitive nature  carries  her  to  heights  above  his  coarser  nature. 


THE   SAND    KEY   LIGHTHOUSE,  FLORIDA. 


ICELAND. 

A  very  interesting  paper  on  Iceland*  written  by  an  Icelander 
jd  duly  translated,  was  read  by  Mr.  Fiske  before  the  New  York 
Horical  Society  a  few  evenings  since.  A  sort  of  mystery  hangs 
tion  ^at  ^distant  island  of  the  frozen  seas,  and  any  contribu- 
covere^ur  kD0Wlea,ge  of  it  must  be  always  welcome.     It  was  dis- 
ann  the  year  863,  and  since  that  time  has  had  its  archceol- 
''NorthrflS  literature.     Long  before  the  birth  of  Columbus  its 
trial  by  jut'  discovered  America.     At  an  early  period  it  had 
The  Skalds*  Tne  *onS  winter  nights  made  the  people  poetical, 
farm  house,  wFandering  bands,  travelling  from  farm-house  to 
lectual  life  of  tband  are  even  at  this  day,  a  feature  of  the  iutel- 
ries   of  Copenha^aDders.     On  the  shelves  of  the  public  libra- 
volumes  and  thousand  Stockholm  were  hundreds  of  printed 
of  those  primitive  \h  of  manuscripts,  illustrative  of  the  genius 
conquered  by  the  N*(  for  poetry  and  romance.     They  were 
Danes  and  for  a  long  trrians.     They  were  conquered  by  the 
mark  than  the  native  isfceir  scholars  belonged  rather  to  Den- 
bv  '200  miles  broad,  with  lVa  little  island,  312  miles  in  length 
n  1835  fifty  six  thousand  iwtions  uninhabitable,  containing, 
sixty  nine  thousand  five  hun<WDts,  and  in  the  present  year, 
its  natural  phenomena,  its  geyxipticeable,  as  we  all  know,  for 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  tv^  hot  springs.     In  the  latter 
this  little  island  worthy  of  being  Hnish  government  thought 
Copenhagen   and  allowed  it  to  senawed  in  the  legislature  of 

The  language  spoken  in  Iceland  is\Wates. 
W  akin  to  the  Saxon  with  no  admixture  Scandinavian,  close- 

\eek  or  Latin  roots. 


rect  what  was  faulty  in  his  compositions,  and,  as  a  royal  author, 
coveted  for  his  own  the  Prince  of  Critics.  So  overtures  were 
made  to  Voltaire  to  come  to  Potsdam,  there  to  be  entertained  with 
courtesy  and  honors  suited  to  his  fame ;  and  to  Potsdam,  in  an 
evil  hour,  he  went.  Never  did  a  palace  hold  two  such  men,  with 
talents  at  once  so  great  and  so  perverted.  The  king  sat  up  stairs 
writing  his  history  or  dabbling  in  philosophy  ;  or  penning  alter- 
nately lampoons  and  compliments  ;  and  Voltaire  sat  down  stairs 
and  writing  his  '  Ago  of  Louis  XIV.'  Their  productions  in  man- 
uscript were  freely  communicated  to  each  other,  and  profusely 
commended,  or  freely  criticized.  For  a  time  Voltaire  was  pleased 
and  flattered  ;  the  king,  he  said,  was  '  as  agreeable  in  society  as 
be  was  terrible  in  war.  'Nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than 
this  mode  of  life,  or  more  honorable  to  philosophy  or  literature.' 

But  alas  !  for  the  credit  of  philosophy,  the  friendship  was  not 
eternal,  and  the  quarrels  which  ensued  were  pitiful  and 
degrading  to  the  last  degree.  Voltaire  delighted  to  quiz  the  poor 
authors  who  were  admitted,  like  himself,  to  the  familiar  supper 
scenes  of  the  palace,  and  Frederick  resented  every  attack  upon 
men  whom  he  esteemed  as  prodigies  of  genius.  As  occasions  of 
dispute  multiplied,  the  wit  could  not  restrain  his  pen,  nor  spare 
his  patron,  so  stinging  epigrams  were  written,  and  soon  reported 
to  the  king.  Frederick  retaliated  in  kind;  if  the  weapons  were 
less  keen,  sarcasms  from  such  a  quarter  left  a  rankling  wound  be- 
hind them,  and  the  great  master  of  the  mocking  art  when  too 
roughly  touched,  was  as  irritable  and  passionate  as  a  spoiled  child. 
Other  grievances  followed,  and  scenes  were  enacted  for  the 
amusement  of  wits  and  courtiers,  which  sound  ludicrous  beyond 


FRENCH   POLITENESS. 

The  assumption  of  national  virtues  has  often  more  credit  than 
the  reality.  The  French  have  set  themselves  up  as  a  standard 
people  in  the  courtesies  and  elegancies,  in  the  refinements  and  del- 
icacies of  living.  The  world  has  taken  them  at  their  word,  and 
thereby  has  been  imposed  upon,  we  think,  or  rather  has  imposed 
upon  itself,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the  French  of  to-day.  No- 
where that  we  have  set  our  foot  are  the  life,  and  manners,  and 
habits,  so  selfish ;  nowhere  is  there  so  little  of  the  courtesy  which 
springs  from  heart  and  feeling,  so  much  of  the  external  show  of 
bowing  and  phrasing.  As  for  eating,  except  a  Caffre  or  a  Bush- 
man, we  believe  that  no  living  being  consumes  so  much  in  the 
course  of  a  day  as  the  Frenchman.  He  is  eternally  sipping,  sop- 
ping, or  picking  at  something.  His  stomach  knows  no  rest,  his 
palate  no  suspension.  They  are  ever  on  duty.  He  has  his  break- 
fast of  several  courses  and  his  dinner  ditto,  and  then  betwixt  and 
between,  before  and  after,  he  has  his  caf€,  bis  tasse,  his  absinthe,  his 
liqueur,  and  his  beer.  As  for  his  food,  it  may  be  rare  and  choice 
in  the  choicest  cuisine,  but  it  is  ever  greasy  after  a  fashion:  There 
are  gradations  according  to  the  places  and  stations  ;  yet  grease, 
either  au  natural  or  refined,  in  gravies  or  sauce  piquante, 
will  be  the  prevailing  element  of  the  cookery.  Yet  the  French- 
man asserts  that  he  is  the  model  of  good  breeding,  and  the  arbiter 
of  the  science  of  eating,  and  like  many  other  impostors,  he  has 
established  his  creed,  and  has  his  believers  in  millions. -Blackwood. 


Men  of  genius  arc  often  dull  and  inert  in  society ;  as  the  blad- 
ing metuor,  when  it  descends  to  earth,  is  only  a  stone. 


M.  M.  BALLOU, 
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STATUE  OF  KRIGADIER.GENERAL  Ml  hi,. 

The  British  cannot  bo  charged  with  ingrati- 
tude to  thoso  of  their  distinguished  men  who 
have  dosorvod  well  of  thoir  country.  It  may  be 
difficult  for  merit  to  make  its  way  upward  in  the 
army  or  navy  of  England,  but  whon  once  these 
difficulties  have  been  surmounted  and  tho  man 
who  has  risen  has  performed  some  signal 
achievement,  or  rendered  a  series  of  service,  then 
tho  gratitude  of  the  government  and  the  nation 
is  boundless.  The  popular  heroes 
are  actually  idolized ;  wealth  and 
honors  are  freely  lavished  upon 
them,   and  when  they  die    monu-  v 

ments  are  erected  so  enduring  as  to 
hand  their  story  down  to  distant 
ages.  Marlborough,  Wellington , 
Nelson,  and  a  host  of  others  in  their 
lives  could  attest  the  generosity  of 
their  country.  To  the  heroes  of 
the  late  war  in  India,  testimonials 
of  respect  have  been  paid,  which 
show  the  British  are  still  loyal  to 
greatness,  and  one  of  these  tributes, 
the  statue  to  General  Neill,  is  illus- 
trated upon  this  page.  The  inau- 
guration of  this  statue  took  place  at 
Ayr,  Scotland.  The  statue  has 
been  erected  in  "Wellington  Square, 
in  which  General  Neill  was  born  in 
1810,  and  is  in  commemoration  of 
his  services  to  his  country,  and 
chieBy  of  the  gallant  and  noble  part 
which  he  enacted  in  the  late  rebel- 
lion in  India.  The  ceremony  was 
commenced  by  a  procession,  after 
which  the  statue  was  handed  over 
on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  as  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant of  the  county.  His  lordship  ad- 
dressed the  assembly,  passed  a 
warm  eulogmm  on  the  character 
and  deeds  of  General  Neill,  and,  in 
conclusion,  said  that  he  handed 
over  the  statue  to  the  people  of 
Ayrshire,  having  perfect  confidence 
that  it  would  require  no  care  to 
guard  it.  Amongst  those  present 
at  the  ceremony  were  Viscount 
Ingestre ;  Major  Gordon,  aid-de- 
camp to  General  Neill ;  Lady  Neill's 
brothers,  accompanied  by  the  gen- 
eral's youngest  son*;  Sir  James  Fer- 
gusson,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished persons.  The  statue,  by 
Mr.  Noble,  as  a  work  of  art  is  one 
of  the  finest,  and  will  tend  greatly 
to  extend  his  reputation.  It  is  cast 
in  gun-metal.  The  figure  is  of  co- 
lossal size,  ten  feet  high,  and  stands 
apon  a  pedestal  of  Dalbeattie  gran- 
ite, twelve  feet  high.  The  incident 
seized  on  by  tbe  artist  is  that  which 
ocenrred  at  the  railway  station  at 
Hawraw:  General  Neill  and  the 
Fusiliers  were  about  to  proceed  to 
quell  the  mutiny  at  Benares.  A 
portion  of  the  regiment  not  having 
arrived  when  the  train  was  about  to 
start,  the  railway  official  insisted 
upon  proceeding  without  them,  but 
General  Neill  bad  him  arrested  on 
the  spot;  and,  the  soldiers  coming 
up  shortly  afterwards,  the  Fusiliers 
started  for  the  scene  of  danger,  and 
under  their  great  commander  speed- 
ily restored  the  disturbed  district  to 
tranquillity.  The  statue  gives  fine 
and  animated  rendering  of  what 
may  have  been  supposed  to  have 
been  the  appearance  of  the  general 
at  that  important  moment.  His 
left  hand  rests  firmly  on  his  sword, 
the  other  is  extended  in  an  attitude 
of  command,  and  is  pointing  ener- 
getically, while  he  seems  to  be  ad- 
dressing an  order  to  his  men.  The 
expression  of  the  features  is  sugges- 
tive of  energy  and  power,  and  the 
whole  contour  of  the  figure  and  of 
i  the  military  costume  harmonizes 
perfectly.  Behind  and  at  his  feet 
are  a  broken  cannon,  a  pith  helmet, 
and  a  round  shot,  emblematic  of 
the  extremity  of  the  crisis  when 
General  Neill  appears  first  on  the 
scene.  Immed  lately  below  the 
statue  runs  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "James  George  Smith  Neill, 
C.  B.,  aid-de-camp  to  the  queen, 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Madras 
army,  brigadier -general  in  India,  a 


brave,  resolute,  self-reliant  soldier,  universally 
acknowledged  as  tho  first  who  stommed  the  tor- 
rent of  rebellion  in  Bengal.  Ho  fell  gloriously  at 
the  relief  of  Lucknow,  September  25th,  1857, 
aged  47."  Around  the  base  of  the  pedestal 
there  is  a  wreath  of  laurel  in  bronze,  surmounts 
ing  the  bas-relief.  The  relief  itself  is  an  exquis- 
ite piece  of  sculpture,  representing  the  moment 
before  the  last  scene  of  the  hero's  life.  This 
statue  forms  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory. 


REWARD  OF  FIDELITY. 

Never  forsake  a  friend.  When  enemies  gather 
around;  when  sickness  falls  on  the  heart;  when 
the  world  is  dark  and  cheerless,  is  tho  time  to  try 
true  friendship.  Thoso  who  turn  from  the 
scene  of  distress  betray  their  hypocrisy,  and 
prove  that  interest  only  moves  them,  If  you 
nave  a  friend  who  loves  you,  who  has  studied 
your  interest  and  happiness,  be  sure  to  sustain 
him  in  adversity. — Titcomb, 


WfBm 

STATUE    OF    BiUGADIER-'JENERAL    NEILL,  INAUGURATED    AT   AYR,  SCOTLAND. 


GERMAN  MUSIC  IN  AMERICA. 

The  memory  of  Schiller  is  revered  by  all  who 
boast  of  Teutonic  blood.  Perhaps  to  this,  more 
than  any  other,  is  attributable  that  high  inspira- 
tion which  pervades  German  song,  and  gives 
soul  to  its  melody.  The  love  of  music  is  char- 
acteristic of  Germans  everywhere,  and  they  are 
exerting  a  perceptible  influence  in  the  United 
States  to  propagate  a  love  for  that  art  without 
which  a  man  is  said  to  be  "  fit  for  treasons,  strat- 
agems and  spoils."  In  this  way 
they  are,  no  doubt,  contributing 
very  much  to  refine  social  usages 
and  to  rationalize  enjoyments,  es- 
pecially among  that  class  of  popula- 
tion which  can  indulge  in  the  lux- 
ury of  song,  even  though  precludod 
from  all  others.  The  proficiency 
which  Germans  make  in  vocal  mu- 
sic was  aptly  illustrated  on  a  recent 
occasion,  at  Cooper  Institute,  when 
the  American  part  of  the  audience 
gave  expressions  to  both  delight 
and  surprise,  as  the  sweet  harmo- 
nies rose  in  such  volume  and  power 
from  a  promiscuous  assemblage- 
Having  reference  to  the  desirability 
•of  cultivating  a  correct  musical 
taste  among  all  classes,  it  is  worth 
while  to  inquire  into  the  organiza- 
tion, management,  etc.,  of  German 
■musical  associations,  as  conducted 
here  and  elsewhere.  There  are  in 
New  York  oity  net  far  irona  thirty 
German  societies  for  the  culture  or 
music,  alt  of  which  meet  twice  a, 
week  respectively  to  practise,  and 
•once  a  month  as  a  "  Saengerbund  " 
.(or  association  in  which  the  whole 
..ire  united^,  to  rehearse  the  larger 
■choruses,  requiring  many  voices; 
and  the  latter  body  convenes  once 
a  year  in  New  fork,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  Cincinnati,  forming  a 
national  organization  quite  numer- 
ous and  thoroughly  disciplined. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom observed  in  Europe,  escept 
4hat  the  cities  of  Gertnaay  afford  a 
much  wider  circuit  for  rotation. 
The  individual  societies  number 
from  twenty  to  eighty  members, 
each  of  whom  pays  an  entrance  fee 
of  $2,  and  twenty-five  cents  per 
week  subsequently,  for  the  payment 
of  the  director.  The  latter  is  elected, 
to  hold  office  so  long  as  his  services 
are  acceptable.  The  weokly  meet- 
ings consist  of  exercises  in  music, 
— the  whole  generally  concluded 
by  a  drink  of  bqer,  with  smoking 
and  promiscuous  conversation.  Al- 
though the  latter  usages  do  not  ex- 
actly comport  with  the  ideas  of  all 
sober-minded  people,  yet  intoxica- 
tion, or  excesses  of  any  kind,  are 
said  to  be  very  rare  among  the 
members.  It  is  by  such  associa- 
tions as  these  that  Germans  acquire 
celebrity  as  musicians.  Their  ad- 
vantages in  this  country,  however, 
are  not  equal  to  those  enjoyed  at 
home,  where  the  ordinary  occupa- 
tions of  the  day  are  less  engrossing. 
Moreover,  in  Prussia,  music  is  in 
variably  made  a  part  of  common 
school  education,  it  being  customary 
to  reserve  one  hour  in  the  morning, 
immediately  preceding  the  opening 
of  the  school,  for  musical  practice. 
Later  in  the  day  the  blackboard  is 
used  for  the  study  of  the  characters 
used  in  writing  music.  In  this 
manner  every  youth  is  trained  from 
earliest  childhood,  so  that  often  the 
families  of  those  most  humble  in 
life  and  indigent  in  circumstances 
produce  musicians  of  the  first  rank. 
Germans  ridicule  the  attempts  of 
Americans  to  promote  "congrega- 
tional" singing,  while  the  subject 
receives  such  superficial  attention, 
especially  in  the  early  stages  of  ed- 
ucation. Certainly  we  may  imitate 
them  in  several  essential  particulars, 
with  advantage.  The  more  we  can 
place  innocent  methods  of  diversion 
within  the  reach  of  the  less  favored 
classes  of  population,  temptation  to 
vice  will  be  diminished,  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion  and  morality  pro- 
moted.— Journal  of  Commerce. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  SWAN. 


BY   ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 


CHAPTER  I. 


KARL      THE      EXILE. 


It  was  one  of  the  most  enervating  evenings  of 
the  beautiful  climate  of  Greece^.  A  delicious 
breeze  was  scarcely  rippliog  the  sombre  azure  of 
ihe  Gulf  of  Cirrha,  and  Phccbe,  pale  huntress, 
was  slowly  ascending  the  horizon  on  her  silver 
car.  The  joyous  sounds  of  a  lece  were  re-echoing 
at  Corinth,  in  the  house  of  Lucius  Julius,  pro- 
consul of  Achaia.  The  numerous  slaves  ot  the 
household  were  going  and  coming  with  an  eager- 
ness full  of  gaiety.  It  was  because,  on  this  day 
the  proconsul  married  his  two  daughters,  Julia 
and  Germaine.  The  former  was  the  daughter  of 
Aurelia,  and  tister  of  a  young  man  who  had  just 
laid  aside  the  praetexta,  and  who  was  soon  to 
conquer  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  under  the  name  of  Julius  Czesar.  As  for 
Germaine,  younger  than  Julia,  she  was  born  of 
an  Arcadian  mother.  Now  let  us  see  under  what 
circumstances  this  double  marriage  was  ac- 
complished. 

Home  had  already  attained  the  apogee  of  her 
greatness  ;  her  dominion  extended  over  almost 
all  the  known  universe.  The  Germans  alone 
braved  her  in  the  recesses  of  their  impenetrable 
forests,  and  the  long-haired  Gaul  was  as  yet  un- 
suspicious that  Crcsar  was  growing  up  to  sub- 
ject him. 

At  this  period,  if  we  may  believe  the  old  his- 
torian, Jehan  Le  Maire  of  Beiges,  there  reigned 
in  the  north,  over  the  powerful  city  of  Tongres, 
a  prince  of  Germanic  origm,  called  Godetrid. 
He  had  but  one  son,  named  Karl ;  but  this  only 
heir  of  his  power,  by  his  violent  and  indomitable 
disposition,  seemed  to  take  delight  in  poisoning 
the  last  days  of  his  life.  Warned  of  his  excesses 
by  continual  complaints,  he  saw  himself  con- 
stantly compelled  to  reprimand  him  with  the 
strictest  rigor,  and  even  threatened  him  with  ex- 
ile from  the  kingdom,  if  he  persisted  in  his  scan- 
dalous deportment.  Karl,  encouraged  by  weak 
flatterers,  paid  no  atteniion  to  the  reproaches  or 
menaces  of  his  father.  His  audacity  became 
such,  that  one  day,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
people,  ho  forgot  himself  so  far  as  tostriko  in  the 
face  the  intimate  friend  of  the  old  king,  his  min- 
ister and  counsellor,  the  faithful  Otto,  who  had 
revolted  at  the  new  crimes  committed  by  the 
prince,  and  thought  he  had  a  right  to  invoke 
against  him  the  impartial  severity  of  the  laws. 
Enraged  at  this  outrage,  which  was  in  some  sort 
personal,  Godefrid  banished  the  guilty  young 
man  from  the  city  and  territory  of  Tongres,  pro- 
hibiting him,  on  pain  of  death,  from  ever  re- 
appearing in  his  presence.  Karl  was  too  proud 
to  solicit  a  pardon,  which  he  might  perhaps  have 
attained,  notwithstanding  the  un worthiness  of 
his  conduct ;  ho  thereforo  set  out  that  very 
moment. 

As  soon  rs  re  1  ad  passed  his  natal  frontiers, 
a>  soon  as  the  tall  forests  of  his  country  were 
effaced  from  his  eyes  in  the  distant  mist,  sad  and 
serious  reflections  thronged  into  the  calmer  mind 
of  the  young  Tongrese.  "What  was  he  to  do, 
where  should  he  go  ?  Fortunately,  he  recollected 
he  had  at  Rome  an  uncle  named  Cloadic,  de- 
tained as  a  hostage  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  concluded  some  years  before  between  his 
countrymen  and  the  Romans.  Karl  resolved  to 
go  and  rejoin  him,  abk  of  him  an  asylum,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  advice  on  what  ho  should  do 
in  a  situation  so  critical.  After  much  fatigue 
and  dangers  of  every  kind,  the  unfortunate  exile 
at  last  breathed  free  ;  the  eternal  city  was  before 
him,  majestically  enthroned  on  its  seven  hills. 
He  followed  the  Appenme  Way  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  Forum.  But  how  was  he  to  find  bis  uncle 
in  this  immense  labyrinth,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  men  were  moving  to  and  fro?  A 
fortunate  inspiration  led  him  to  the  shop  of  a  bar- 
ber; at  this  period  there  was  no  other  intelli- 
gence office.  There,  while  thoy  were  removing 
his  long  and  uncombed  Germanic  locks,  he 
learned  that  Cloadic  had  become,  during  his 
abode  in  Rome,  the  guest  and  friend  of  the 
patrician  Lucius  Julius.  Karl  caused  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  noble  Roman  to  be  pointed  out  to 
him  ;  he  there  found  his  uncle,  who  readily  rec- 
ognized him,  and  from  whom  he  received  the 
most  cordial  welcome.  Surprised  at  this  long 
journey  undertaken  by  his  nephew,  Cloadic  de- 
sired to  know  the  motive  for  it ;  the  young  man 
immediately  related  to  him  frankly  his  deplor- 


able adventure,  the  exile  which  had  been  its  con- 
sequence, the  perils  and  sufferings  which  had  as- 
sailed him  on  his  route:  an  expiation  already 
very  cruel,  and  yet  but  a  prelude,  as  we  shall  see 
by-aiid-by.  As  soon  as  he  had  made  it  known 
to  Julius  that  the  stranger  was  the  nephew  of  his 
guest,  the  latter  said,  pressing  the  hands  of 
Cloadic  and  of  Karl : 

"  It  is  one  child  more  in  the  family." 

He  threw  open  his  house  to  him  with  a  hospi- 
tality worthy  of  the  purest  days  of  the  Republic, 
treated  him  as  his  own  son  Cxsar,  and  gave  him 
an  education  suitable  for  a  patrician.  Daily  in 
contact  with  the  principal  youth  of  the  Roman 
nobility,  Karl  soon  became  intimate  with  most  of 
them,  and  particularly  the  inseparable  friend  of 
a  young  patrician  of  his  age,  named  Cneius 
Octavius. 

About  this  time,  old  Cloadic  fell  dangerously 
ill ;  his  advanced  age,  the  infirmities  which  are 
ordinarily  the  sad  lot  of  that  period  of  life,  regret 
for  his  country,  from  which  he  had  been  long 
separated,  all  concurred  to  render  his  situation 
alarming.  In  vain  were  the  most  touching 
cares  lavished  upon  him  in  the  house  of  his  host, 
in  vain  were  the  most  skilful  physicians  sum- 
moned to  the  succor  of  the  dying  man ;  Cloadic, 
exhausted,  soon  felt  that  his  last  hour  had  come. 
At  the  approach  of  the  fatal  moment,  he  request- 
ed every  one  to  leave  him,  and  retained  beside 
his  death-bed  only  his  nephew,  Karl,  and  his  old 
friend,  Julius. 

"  O,  my  host,"  said  then  the  barbarian  to  the 
patrician,  "  I  confide  to  you  in  dying,  the  son  of 
my  brother;  do  not  abandon  him;  be  to  him 
what  you  have  been  to  me,  and  I  shall  die 
tranquilly." 

Then,  turning  towards  the  young  man  his 
almost  expiring  glance,  he  said,  with  grave 
solemnity : 

"  Karl,  more  fortunate  than  yourself,  I  am  ap- 
proaching the  termination  of  my  exile;  I  am 
going  to  meet,  in  the  unknown  land,  the  souls  of 
our  ancestors,  and  the  bosom  of  Earth,  the  great 
mother,  is  about  to  introduce  me  to  a  new  life. 
Until  now,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  reproach 
you ;  I  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  aggravate 
your  repentance,  but  a  dying  man  has  no  longer 
any  considerations  to  restrain  him,  and  at  this 
moment  my  sole  duty  towards  you  is  frankness. 
By  the  unworthy  extravagance  of  your  conduct, 
you  have  compelled  your  old  father  to  separate 
himself  from  his  only  child.  Karl,  you  are  in- 
deed very  guilty,  and  this  is  the  moment  of  ex- 
piation. Lucius  Julius,  our  host  and  our  best 
friend,  is  about  to  depart,  in  a  few  days,  for 
Peloponcssus  at  the  head  of  a  legion  which  is  to 
constitute  a  part  of  the  expedition  against  Mith- 
ridates ;  go  with  him,  let  the  enemies  of  Rome 
feel  that  indomitable  impetuosity  which  has 
ruined  you,  cover  yourself  with  glory,  and  after- 
wards return  to  bow  before  the  laws  of  your 
country  and  your  father's  justice.  Your  father 
and  your  country  will  pardon  you,  I  am  sure, 
when  the  child  shall  have  made  himself  a  man, 
and  when  through  you  the  revered  name  of  his 
ancestry  shall  have  become  still  greater  among 
the  nations." 

Karl  swore,  by  all  the  gods  of  the  Germanic 
country,  to  fulfil  faithfully  the  last  wish  of  his 
uncle.  A  celestial  joy  immediately  lighted  up 
the  features  of  the  old  man,  and  he  murmured: 
"I  can  die."  And  pressing  with  a  trembling 
hand  the  hands  of  Karl  and  of  Julius,  he  slept 
peacefully  his  last  sleep. 

The  young  exile  loyally  kept  the  word  which 
the  venerable  Cloadic  bore  from  him  to  his  tomb. 
After  having  bid  a  tender  adieu  10  his  dear  Oc- 
tavius, whom  he  never  expected  to  see  more,  he 
departed  with  Julius,  and  so  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  bravery,  that  he  was  created  a  Roman 
knight,  under  the  name  of  Flavius  Domitius 
Cimber.  Meanwhile  the  war  against  Mithri- 
dates  was  interrupted  by  the  bloody  rivalry  of 
Sylla  and  Marius.  A  conqueror  in  the  struggle, 
Sylla  filled  Rome  with  proscriptions  and  mas- 
sacres. Among  those  who  attempted  to  escape 
by  flight,  was  Octavius,  who  went  to  take  refuge 
at  Corinth  with  the  old  friend  of  his  family, 
Julius,  become,  in  the  interval,  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  Concealed  in  this  retreat,  where  he  had 
found  again  his  faithful  Karl,  who  was  now 
called  Cimber,  the  exile  could  there  await,  with- 
out too  much  impatience,  happier  days,  which 
were  soon  to  shine  upon  him.  Ju  fact,  the  abdi- 
cation of  Sylla  soon  restored  to  their  firesides  all 
those  whom  his  arbitrary  power  had  banished. 
Octavius  resolved  to  return  to  his  sumptuous 
mansion  on  Mount  Palatine,  but  before  quilting 
Corinth,  he  entreated  his  guest  to  give  him  in 


marriage  the  elder  of  his  two  daughters,  named 
Julia.  And  as  he  wished  Karl  to  share  in  all 
the  happiness  which  the  future  promised  him,  he 
demanded  for  the  valiant  Cimber  the  hand  of 
of  Germaine.  Julius,  who  had  long  planned  this 
double  alliance,  readily  consented  to  his  wishes. 
And  this  is  why  we  said  at  the  commencement  of 
the  chapter,  that  a  fe'te  was  being  celebrated  in 
the  house  of  the  proconsul ;  a  fe'te  not  unmixed 
with  sadness,  for  on  the  morrow  Octavius  and 
his  young  wife  were  to  embark  on  a  ship  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  Italy. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  hall  of  the  feast  contained  only  a  small 
number  of  guests.  Julius,  in  concert  with  his 
two  sons  in-law,  bad  invited  as  witnesses  of  this 
grave  family  solemnity,  only  the  most  ancient 
and  most  devoted  of  the  friends  he  possessed  at 
Corinth.  Placed  beside  Germaine,  opposite  his 
brother  in-law  Octavius,  and  bis  sister  in-law  Ju- 
lia, Karl,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  Cimber,  spoke  of  his 
country  of  the  north,  of  its  primitive  customs,  of 
its  ancient  legends,  and  his  recitals  captivated  to 
the  highest  degree  the  attention  of  the  Romans 
and  Greeks  who  listened  to  them.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Davus,  the  oldest  slave  of  the  household, 
entered  the  holl,  and  approaching  the  narrator, 
said : 

"  Master,  a  foreigner,  a  man  of  your  country, 
is  here,  who  entreats  you  to  come  and  speak  with 
him  this  very  moment." 

"A  countryman  of  my  son-in-law  Cimber  V 
exclaimed  Julius,  "a  countryman  of  my  friend 
Cloadic,  whom  I  shall  never  forget !  By  Jupiter 
Hospitalius  !  let  him  not  remain  thus  outside  my 
door  ;  let  him  enter,  let  him  come  and  share  in 
the  nuptial  banquet." 

Meanwhile  a  lively  emotion  manifested  itself 
on  the  countenance  of  Cimber;  ho  was  then  at 
last  about  to  receive  news  from  his  father  and 
from  his  country  !  Davus  introduced  the  stran- 
ger. He  was  a  man  of  tall  stature,  though  a  lit- 
tle bent  by  age  ;  locks  white  ns  the  snow  floated 
over  his  travelling  cloak ;  by  his  blue  eyes,  by 
his  long  dress,  one  recognized  a  German. 

"  Otto,  my  old  friend,  it  is  you  !"  said  Cimber 
to  him,  rising  hastily  and  embracing  him 
cordially. 

Then,  tnrning  towards  his  astonished  father- 
in-law  his  frank  and  manly  face,  illumined  by  a 
ray  of  inward  joy,  he  exclaimed  : 

"This  is  the  man  whom,  in  my  mad  youth,  I 
so  weakly  outraged ;  it  was  for  his  sake  that  my 
father  condemned  me  to  so  just  an  exile.  By 
the  immortal  gods,  Julius,  I  will  not  again  seat 
myself  at  the  table  among  your  guests,  without 
having  implored  before  you  all  a  pardon,  which 
I  do  not  know  as  I  have  yet  merited.  My  friend, 
my  father,"  continued  he,  inclining  towards  the 
old  man  with  a  magnanimous  humility,  "  be  not 
insensible  to  my  profound  repentance  ;  if  the  suf- 
ferings of  exile,  if  the  toils  and  dangers  to  which 
I  have  condemned  myself,  have  not  sufficed  to 
atone  for  my  crime,  speak!  what  must  I  dol 
No  expiation  will  seem  to  me  too  rigorous." 

"  O,  my  son  !"  replied  the  old  German,  in  a 
tearful  tone;  "dear  child  whom  I  have  seen 
grow  up,  speak  no  more  of  that;  I  have  long  ago 
forgotten  all,  and  besides  I  am  too  happy  at  see- 
ing you  again.  I  have  so  many  things  to  say  to 
you." 

"  First  of  all,  my  guest,"  interrupted  Julius, 
"you  must  take  his  place  among  us,  at  our  fam- 
ily feast.  Faithful,  I  am  sure,  to  the  laws  of  an- 
cient hospitality,  he  whom  like  me  you  call  your 
son,  will  refuse  to  listen  until  you  have  repaired 
your  strength." 

They  seated  Otto  beside  Cimber.  At  the  end 
of  the  repast,  the  youth  said  to  the  old  man; 

"Now,  my  father,  you  may  speak  fearlessly, 
and  as  if  we  were  alone.  You  have  around  you 
only  my  adopted  family  and  my  dearest  friends  ; 
here  I  have  no  secrets  from  any  one." 

"So  much  the  better!"  replied  Otto,  gravely  ; 
"  for  then  I  can  be  frank  and  free  in  my  own 
language,  as  we  always  are  in  the  bosom  of  our 
old  Germany.  Know,  then,  that  a  messenger 
from  your  unclet  Cloadic,  a  roan  of  the  country, 
who  had  faithfully  accompanied  him  in  his  exile, 
and  whom  the  noble  old  man  had  recommended 
to  return  to  Tongres  immediately  after  his  death, 
came  to  inform  your  father  and  myself  of  this 
sorrowful  event,  of  your  abode  at  Rome  and  ap- 
proaching departure  for  Achaia.  Godefrid,  who 
has  been  consuming  with  deep  grief  during  your 
absence,  and  whose  health  is  declining  from  day 
to  day,  is  unwilling  to  die  until  he  has  embraced 


his  son  and  pardoned  his  offence.  He  therefore 
addressed  himself  to  me,  as  the  most  faithful  of 
his  friends  ;  he  entreated  mo  to  forget  your  con- 
duct towards  me,  a  promise  which  it  was  not 
difficult  for  me  to  make,  and  to  depart  immedi- 
ately in  search  of  you,  making  me  swear  by  all 
the  gods,  not  to  return  without  yon.  I  have 
obeyed  ;  I  have  set  out,  notwithstanding  my 
feeble  old  age ;  I  have  left  far  behind  me  my 
country,  and  alone,  with  difficulty  traversed 
countries  whose  customs  and  language  were  un- 
known. But  at  last,  thank  the  gods !  I  have  ar- 
rived safe  and  sound,  and  have  been  able  to  fulfil 
the  first  part  of  my  mission.  Yes,  I  6od  you 
handsomer,  braver  than  ever,  and  I  am  proud  of 
the  glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  combating 
like  a  worthy  child  of  Tuiscon,  like  a  true  son  of 
a  king  !  Now,  Karl,  listen  to  me ;  if  yon  will 
hearken  to  the  appeal  of  your  old  father,  who  is 
dying,  if  you  think  like  me  that  your  return  may 
inspire  him  with  new  life,  to-morrow  we  will  set 
out  together ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  yon  prefer 
your  new  friends,  your  new  family  and  your  new 
country,  I  will,  on  my  part,  be  faithful  to  my 
oath  ;  I  will  not  return  to  Tongres  without  you  ; 
I  will  remain  to  share  with  the  son  the  maledic- 
tion of  the  father.  Where  you  are,  I  will  be  ;  I 
will  follow  you  everywhere,  like  your  living  con- 
science; renouncing  my  country,  my  language 
and  my  gods,  I  will  make  myself  a  Roman  after 
your  example,  and  may  Heaven  pardon  us  1" 

When  the  old  German  had  finished  speaking, 
a  long  silence  of  stupor  seized  the  guests.  Cim- 
ber, overwhelmed,  remained  some  time  with  his 
forehead  buried  in  his  bauds.  But  suddenly  rais- 
ing his  head,  he  said  in  a  firm  voice : 

"  Otto,  wo  will  depart  together.  I  am  no  lon- 
ger the  Roman  knight  Flavius  Domitius  Cim- 
ber; I  am  Karl,  the  son  of  Godetrid,  the 
Tongrese  !" 

Then  addressing  his  young  wife,  he  said  to 
her,  with  emotion  : 

"  Germaine,  I  hoped  to  spend  my  happy  days 
beside  you  in  the  midst  of  your  people ;  the  gods 
have  decided  otherwiee.  When  duty  speaks,  all 
else  is  silent.  You  Romans  must  know  this ; 
your  fathers  have  taught  it  to  you.  Meanwhile 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you  ;  if  you  will 
follow  me,  if  you  do  not  fear  to  abandon  for  my 
sake  your  father  and  yonr  country,  I  swear  to 
you  my  life  shall  bo  full  of  gratitude  for  your  sac- 
rifice. If  you  tear  to  exchange  the  beautiful  sky 
of  Greece  for  the  misty  heaven  of  the  north,  and 
to  leave  forever  your  civilized  brethren  for  a 
nation  they  call  barbarous,  you  are  free.  Forget, 
henceforth,  the  poor  stranger  who  will  never  for- 
get you.  Enough  young  patricians,  aspiring  to 
the  honor  of  entering  your  family,  will  know 
how  to  deliver  you  from  an  importunate  re- 
membrance." 

"Karl,"  replied  the  yougg  girl,  firmly,  "if 
you  are  no  longer  Cimber,  you  are  still  my  hus- 
band, I  am  your  wife,  that  is  to  say,  in  my  own 
eyes,  your  companion  for  life.  Henceforth,  your 
purple  shall  be  my  purple  ;  your  family  shall  be 
mine;  it  is  my  duty  and  byand-by  will,  I  trust, 
be  my  happiness." 

"  O,  Germaine !"  exclaimed  Karl,  extending 
his  hand  to  her,  "may  you  be  blessed  for  those 
sweet  words.  You  are  a  noblo  and  courageous 
woman.  I  accept  your  devotion,  because  I  feel 
rayself  capable  of  one  day  responding  to  it." 

Julius,  who  was  anxiously  looking  at  them 
both,  cast  down  his  head  without  uttering  a 
word.  On  consnlting  his  parental  heart,  he 
found  there  neither  the  right  nor  the  strength  to 
oppose  the  resolution  of  his  daughter,  become 
the  wife  of  Karl.  Only  when  he  reflected  that 
on  the  morrow  he  would  find  himself  alone 
in  his  vast  mansion,  isolated  from  what  was  dear- 
est to  him  on  earth,  and,  so  to  speak,  bereaved  of 
all  his  children,  a  tear,  quickly  wiped  away,  glis- 
tened in  the  eyes  of  the  proconsul.  He  had  wept, 
perhaps,  fjr  the  first  time  in  his  life. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    VALE    OF    THE    SWANS. 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  the  following  day  had 
illuminated  the  heights  of  Acrocorinth,  after 
affecliDg  adicux  addressed  to  Julius,  the  Li- 
burnian  ship  which  was  to  convey  Octavius, 
Julia  and  Ca^ar,  received  with  them  Otto,  Karl 
and  Germaine.  The  travellers  crossed  safely  the 
Gulf  of  Cirrha,  the  Ionian  Sea,  the  tumultuous 
Adriatic,  and  at  last  disembarked  on  a  coast  of 
Venetia,  not  far  from  the  lagunes,  where  at  a 
later  period  sprang,  like  Venus,  from  the  bosom 
of  the  waves,  Venice,  the  beautiful.  At  this 
place  they  separated.     Karl  embraced  for  the  last 
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time  his  friend  Octavius,  nnd  ('nuar,  htforc  quil- 
ting his  nistcr  Gcrmaini",  gave  her  as  u  souvenir 
and  talisman,  u  statuette  of  massive  gold,  I))*  u 
skilful  artist  of  Corinth,  representing  Vi'iuiri,  tho 
nrirt  .iresN  unit  protectress  of  tho  nmient  family 
of  Julius.  Octavius,  Oesnr  and  Julia  inumdi 
atoly  took  tho  road  wbiofa  conducted  to  Homo, 
whilo  Karl,  Otto,  (Imnaino  tuid  their  escort,  di- 
rected themselves  to  tho  northeast.  Tho  latter 
traversed  thus  tho  rich  plains  of  Cisalpino,  tho 
hif^ti  mountains  of  tho  Allobroges,  tho  oriental 
part  ol  Gaul,  and  "  did  so  well  in  their  journey," 
says  tho  old  chronicler,  Jehan  do  Mains,  that 
thoy  roachod  a  groat  Guulish  city,  afterwards 
known  under  tho  namo  of  Cumhray.  Thence, 
truvolling  always  towards  the  north,  they  arrived 
at  a  beautiful  valley,  on  tho  bunks  of  a  limpid 
stroara  whero  many  swans  woro  floating.  A 
young  Cretan  archor  who  wan  among  tho  escort, 
wished  to  try  his  skill  and  lot  fly  an  arrow  at  one 
oftheso  birds.  But  while  tho  whole  flock  took 
flight  in  divers  directions,  tho  swan  avoided  the 
blow,  which  did  but  rutllo  her  white  plumago, 
and  fleeing  in  a  Aright,  eamo  to  seek  nn  asylum 
in  the  arms  of  Gormaine.  Tho  young  wife  was 
much  pleased  with  this  adventure.  Was  it  not 
tho  most  fortunate  presage  ?  Was  not  the  swan 
consecrated  to  Venus,  from  whom  the  family  of 
Julius  was  descended,  through  Eneus,  the  son  of 
Archi6es  ? 

"Karl,"  she  immediately  asked  of  her  hus- 
band, "  what  is  tho  name  of  this  bird  in  the  lan- 
guage of  your  people?" 
"  Swana,"  replied  he. 

"Woll!"  oxclaimed  the  daughter  of  Julias, 
with  that  lively  resolution  which  she  had  already 
manifested  at  Corinth,  "since  henceforth  your 
language  is  to  be  mine,  it  is  from  it  that  I  will 
borrow  my  name.  Let  me  no  longer  be  called 
Germaine,  the  daughter  of  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia ;  I  will  call  myself  Swana,  the  faithful 
spouse  of  Karl  the  Tongrese." 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  desire,  my  dear  Swana," 
said  Karl  to  her,  smiling  tenderly.  "I  thank 
you  for  this  new  proof  of  an  unexampled  devo- 
tion. All  my  efforts  shall  tend  to  render  myself 
more  and  more  worthy ;  and  first,  to  bequeath 
tho  memory  of  it  to  posterity,  I  will  decree  in  my 
turn  that  this  valley  be  called  the  Vale  of  the 
Swans." 

The  decree  of  Karl  was  fulfilled  as  he  desired, 
and  this  graceful  designation  with  which  circum- 
stances had  inspired  him,  is  perpetuated  to  the 
present  day,  though  materially  altered  by  time, 
which  respects  nothing.  The  Vale  of  the  Swans 
(Vul  des  C'ygnes)  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  rich 
and  populous  city  named  Valenciennes,  on  the 
Escaut.  Germaine,  whom  we  shall  henceforth 
call  Swana,  that  is  to  say,  the  Lady  of  the  Swan, 
kept  the  bird  which  was  sheltered  under  her  gen- 
tle protection,  and  raised  it  carefully. 

From  thence,  Karl,  Swana  and  Otto  travelled, 
as  our  chronicler  says,  as  far  as  the  chateau  of 
Froidmont,  situated  near  a  great  city  now  called 
Brussels.  There  Karl  was  surprised  by  over- 
whelming intelligence  ;  his  old  father  was  dead, 
and  Heaven,  whose  rigorous  justice  never  fails 
to  punish  an  ungrateful  son,  refused  him  even 
jhe  sad  consolation  of  closing  the  eyes  of  the 
worthy  old  roan.  The  unfortunate  Karl  shed 
bitter  tears  ;  meanwhile,  the  tender  words  of  his 
beloved  Swana  restored  to  him  a  little  calmness 
and  courage.  He  continued  his  route  to  Ton- 
gres,  whose  inhabitants  welcomed  with  transport 
the  heir  of  the  venerable  Godefrid.  Educated  in 
the  rude  school  of  misfortune,  the  new  king 
made  them  completely  forget  the  disorders  of  his 
youth.  Old  Otto,  whom  he  had  the  happiness  to 
preserve  some  years  longer,  remained  to  the  last 
his  faithful  counsellor  and  best  friend,  as  he  had 
been  the  counsellor  and  friend  of  his  father. 
Karl  bad  nothing  more  at  heart  than  to  efface, 
by  his  deference  and  attentions,  the  outrage  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty  towards  him.  Otto 
died  blessing  him.  But  divine  justice  had  not 
forgotten  the  paternal  malediction,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  generous  old  man  ;  it  was  not  fully 
satisfied,  and  the  long  expiation  which  it  in- 
flicted on  the  accursed  son,  could  close  only  by 
a  terriblo  denouement. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    WHITE    LOCKS    OF    SWANA. 

Karl  lived  happy  and  reigned  peacefully.  He 
had  by  Swana  two  children  :  a  son  whom  he 
named  Octavius,  to  roako  of  him  the  living  re- 
membrance of  his  old  friend,  and  a  daughter, 
called  by  her  mother  Swana.  Caspar,  on  his 
side,  was  no  longer  the  pale  youth  of  former 


days:  ho  was  a  man;  what  do  I  say?  A  great 
man.  Adored  by  his  soldiers  and  by  the 
ptebaiailSj  bO  aimed  now  hut  at  one  object  ;  in 
other  words,  ho  wished  to  arrive,  by  tho  concur- 
rence of  his  numerous  partisans,  to  tho  dictator- 
ship of  Sylla,  hid  clear  sighted*  pro^criber ;  of 
jSyllo,  whoso  deep  glance  discovered  in  him  many 
Mariuses.  The  triumviruto  which  be  bad  just 
associated  himself,  in  concert  with  l'ompoy  and 
Crassus,  was  already  preparing  tho  way  for  his 
sovereign  power.  Judging  with  reuson  that  tho 
prestige  of  his  conquests,  that  tho  aureola  of  mil- 
itary glory  would  contribute  m  u  not  l*M  c'n* 
cacious  manner  to  the  realization  of  his  ambitious 
projects,  ho  caused  to  bo  given  him  tho  pro- 
consulate of  tho  Gauls,  tho  greatest  part  of  which 
were  independent,  and  begun  to  subject  them, 
throughout  their  whole  extent,  to  Honiao  domin- 
ion. Tho  invasion  of  tho  Helvetians,  who 
abnndonod  en  masse  thoir  Alpine  cantons  to  di- 
rect thoir  steps  towurds  the  west,  furnished  him 
with  the  first  pretext  for  meddling  with  trans- 
alpine affairs.  He  defied  the  people,  constrained 
thom  to  return  to  thoir  mountains,  and  pro  ited 
by  the  quarrel  which  soon  after  arose  between  tho 
Sequanais  and  tho  Eduans,  to  subject  tho  latter 
to  the  dangerous  protectorate  of  Koine.  The 
Sequanais,  in  their  turn,  invoked  tho  support  of 
Ariovistus,  the  chief  of  the  Sueves,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Transrhenane  nations. 
The  German  king  commenced  by  subjugating  his 
new  allies,  and  braving  Crosar  from  ambition  to 
ambition,  refused  to  evacuate  the  Gaulish  territo- 
ries of  which  his  valiant  framee*  had  rendered 
him  master.  War  was  then  declared  between 
Ariovistus  and  Ccesar.  Karl  was  a  relative  of 
the  Sueve  hero,  who  invited  him  in  a  pressing 
manner  to  combat  the  common  enemy.  Sacri- 
ficing immediately  the  memory  of  the  family  ties 
which  united  him  to  Caesar,  to  the  more  eloquent 
interests  of  his  country  and  of  his  allies,  the 
young  king  replied  to  the  envoys  of  Ariovistus 
that  ho  would  immediately  set  out  to  rejoin  him. 
He  hastened  his  preparations,  and,  when  they 
were  terminated,  one  evening  addressed  his  wife 
thus  : 

"Swana,  I  depart  to-morrow  at  the  head  of 
the  bravest  of  my  people.  I  will  not  make  a 
mystery  of  the  reasons  which  compel  me  to  de- 
part, to  you  the  faithful  companion  of  my  life,  to 
you  who  have  always  read  my  heart  as  an  open 
book.  I  go  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Ariovistus, 
my  relative  and  ally  ;  I  go  to  combat  with  him 
against  the  Romans,  commanded  by  your  brother 
Csssar :  I  am  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty,  and  jou 
know  that  in  such  circumstances  I  never  hesitate ; 
as  for  me,  every  consideration  is  effaced  when 
my  German  country  calls.  I  know,  for  I  have 
witnessed  it,  the  implacable  and  devouring  am- 
bition of  the  Romans;  at  this  moment  they  are 
undertaking  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly their  intention  not  to  stop  at  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Be,  therefore,  strong  and  courageous 
as  you  have  always  been.  Personally  your 
brother  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me  ;  I  will  fight 
this  proud  enemy,  but  I  shall  not  forget  that  his 
sister  is  my  wife,  my  best  friend.  As  for  me,  if 
any  misfortune  happens  to  me  in  this  expedition 
— for  here,  beloved,  we  must  provide  for  every- 
thing— you  will  immediately  commit  the  govern- 
ment of  my  people  to  Ambiorix,  the  faithful 
chief  of  the  Eburons.  He  alone  is  capable  of  de- 
fending it,  and  then  he  is  a  relative  of  my 
mother,  he  is  a  loyal  friend  on  whom  our  family 
have  always  a  right  to  rely.  You,  my  dear 
Swana,  will  afterwards  take  refuge  with  our  chil- 
dren in  a  safe  asylum,  whither  my  faithful  sol- 
diers will  conduct  you.  It  is  a  chateau  built  on 
the  Rhine  by  one  of  my  ancestors,  in  the  centre 
of  a  wooded  island,  which  conceals  itself  from  all 
eyes  behind  its  great  trees  and  impenetrable 
thickets.  There,  protected  it  necessary  by  a 
troop  chosen  from  my  most  devoted  companions, 
you  will  await,  invoking  the  gods,  the  end  of  the 
storms  which  threaten  us." 

Swaca  turned  pale  at  this  unexpected  confi- 
dence, but  she  kept  silence  and  concealed  her 
anguish.  She  knew  too  well  the  character  of 
Karl  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  change  of  resolution. 
So,  the  next  day  she  suppressed  her  tears  at  the 
hour  of  adieux,  when  her  husband,  springing  to 
horse,  exclaimed,  full  of  enthusiasm  :  ^| 

"  I  will  return  conqueror,  or  return  no  more." 
A  month  after,  the  remnants  of  this  valiant 
army  returned  as  fugitives  to  the  city  of  Tongres. 
They  brought  frightful  news.  All  the  efforts  of 
Ariovistus  and  of  his  ally  were  vain  against  the 
genius  of  Cresar  and  the  admirable  discipline  of 

*  Gaulish  weapon. 


his  soldiers;  the  irresistible  onset  of  his  legions 
bad? driven  the  broken  columns  of  the  Sih'vcs 
1%-i'iuil  tho  Rhine,  Karl,  refusing  to  hVe,  had 
yielded  to  numbers,  notwithstanding  a  heroic  dfr 

fence,  with  tho  bravuht  of  his  companion  ,  WDO 
for  a  long  time  covered  him  with  their  bodies. 
Swana  did  not  weep  ;  she  uttered  no  complaint, 
and  did  not  reveal  her  despnir  by  any  outward 
evidence.  Only,  within  a  few  days,  her  hair 
grew  while,  ami  the  people  said,  an  they  Haw  her 
mUtQ  and  pnlo  !  "  The  Lady  of  tho  Swan  loved 
our  king  well  ;  her  hair,  heretofore  blacker  than 
the  raven  of  our  forests',  has  become  white  as  tho 
bird  from  which  she  took  her  namo  !'' 

Faithful  to  the  rccommendutions  of  Karl, 
Swana  confided  tho  government  of  Tongres  to 
tho  bravo  Ambiorix,  and,  accompanied  by  a  val- 
iant escort,  retired  with  her  two  children  to  the 
retreat  designated  by  her  husband.  She  did  not 
forget  to  take  with  her  her  beloved  swan.  The 
only  pastime  of  the  poor  widow,  in  her  sad  soli- 
tudo,  was  to  feed  it  with  her  own  hand,  to  see  it 
float  gracefully  in  the  moat  which  surrounded 
her  manor,  or  mingle  with  tho  sports  of  her 
children,  whom  it  followed  and  caressed  with  tho 
intelligent  affection  of  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHAT     HAPPENED     TO    YOUNG    SALVIUS,     STAN- 
DARD -BEARER  OF  THE  TENTH  LEGION. 

Meanwhile  Cxsar  was  pursuing  his  conquests. 
Arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Menapians,  whose 
territory  afterwards  constituted  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  he  stopped  there  some  days,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  tho  Rhine.  He  hud  with  him  his 
nephew  Salvius,  the  son  of  Octavius  and  of 
Julia,  a  young  man  hardly  emerged  from  adoles- 
cence, whom  he  had  just  appointed  aquilifere,  or 
standard-bearer  of  the  tenth  legion.  One  night 
Salvius  had  a  dream  :  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
saw  Venus  descend  from  the  skies,  on  a  chariot 
drawn  by  swans.  "  Salvius,"  said  the  goddess 
to  him,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  thou  wilt  see  thy 
country  no  more ;  the  gods  have  fixed  thine  abode 
not  far  from  here.  Do  not  forget,  when  Aurora 
appears,  to  repair  alone  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine.  A  guide  whom  I  have  prepared  for  thee 
shall  conduct  thee  to  those  places  where  thy  ar- 
rival will  revive  joy  and  hope."  At  these  words 
the  goddess  disappeared,  and  Salvius  awoke. 

He  awaited  the  day  with  impatience.  As 
sbon  as  the  first  rays  of  dawn  had  whitened  the 
heavens,  the  young  Roman  left  the  camp,  and 
soon  found  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  great 
river.  For  a  long  time  he  watched  for  the  ap- 
proach of  the  mysterious  guide  whom  the  dream 
of  the  night  had  announced  to  him  ;  but  it  was 
in  vain ;  he  saw  no  person  appear,  and  the  most 
profound  solitude  continued  to  reign  around  him. 
Weary  of  waiting  to  no  purpose,  he  was  about 
to  withdraw,  convinced  that  one  should  attach 
little  faith  to  the  capricious  phantoms  of  dreams, 
when  casting  his  eyes  on  the  limpid  waters  of 
the  stream,  he  perceived,  by  chance,  a  swan  of 
dazzling  whiteness  sporting  near  the  shore.  It 
was  the  only  living  creature  which  had  yet  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  view.  Under  the  impulse  of 
secret  curiosity,  the  standard-bearer  approached 
nearer  and  at  last  discovered  a  little  skiff  moored 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  was  empty.  The  air 
was  so  clear,  the  sky  so  transparent,  the  water  so 
calm  and  beautiful,  that  the  young  man  entered 
as  it  were  in  spite  of  himself,  the  elegant  boat, 
which  seemed  to  be  stationed  there  expressly  to 
invite  him  to  take  a  sail  on  the  Rhine.  Hardly 
had  be  unfastened  the  boat,  hardlyhad  he  seized 
the  two  light  oars  which  it  carried  obliquely  sus- 
pended at  its  sides,  when  a  gentle  and  caressing 
breeze,  arising  as  if  by  enchantment,  swelled  tho 
white  triangular  sail  with  which  the  little  bark 
was  provided.  At  the  same  time,  the  swan  be- 
gan to  swim  before  Salvius,  turning  constantly 
towards  him  its  long  flexible  neck,  as  if  to  invite 
him  to  follow  it  without  delay  and  without  fear. 

"  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,"  then  said  to 
himself  tho  son  of  Julia;  "this  is  the  guide 
promised  by  Venus.  I  will  therefore  follow  this 
white-plumed  bearer,  and  if  it  please  the  gods, 
will  jee  the  end  of  this  singular  adventure." 

After  having  drifted  some  time  amid  the 
charming  landscapes  which  the  ban'  s  of  tho 
Rhine  presented,  as  if  to  salute  him  welcome, 
Salvius  reached  an  island  covered  with  tall  trees 
with  dense  foliage,  through  which  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  discover  the  least  path.  Not  judging  it 
time  to  disembark  yet,  he  began  to  coast  ?.lonj 
the  island,  always  preceded  by  tho  swan,  which 
kept  on  its  way.  At  last,  both  arrived  at  tho 
mouth  of  a  species  of  canal,  when  the  swan  en- 


tered, with  outspread  wings,  redoubling  its  nwift- 
□ess,  like  a  traveller  who  sees  approaching  tho 
termination  <>i  his  journey,  Salvlui  directed  bin 
bark  by  the  Course  of  tho  bird,  and  soon  saw 
arfte  tho  walla  of  a  species  of  fortress,  around 
which  tli<j  waters  of  the  canal  circled  like  a  gir- 
dle. Near  these,  two  children  were  playing  on 
tho  lawn,  und  gathering  flower*  in  the  shade  of 
tho  great  ojiks  of  the  forest.  These  wero  a  slen- 
der youth,  one  of  thoso  types  which  Virgil  has 
so  well  reproduced  in  his  Euryale,  and  u  young 
girl  ravishing  with  grace  and  freshness.  They 
had  not  noticed  tho  bark,  and  had  as  yet  per- 
ceived only  tho  swan.  At  sight  of  it,  both  ut- 
tered cries  of  joy  and  ran  to  the  banks  of  tho 
canal,  where  tho  swan,  which  hastened  to  meet 
them,  began  to  caress  them  by  turns,  as  friends 
whom  it  was  happy  to  sco  after  a  long  absence. 
Tho  interest  which  had  so  long  captivated  the 
young  Roman,  redoubled  before  this  delightful 
spectacle.  Nevertheless,  by  an  instinctive  pru- 
dence, ho  disembarked  noiselessly,  moored  tho 
chalcupe  securely,  and  buried  himself  in  a 
thicket  whence  he  could  observe  everything 
without  being  seen.  Tho  children  continued  to 
play  with  the  swan.  Suddenly  ono  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  chateau  opened  and  Salvius  saw  ap- 
pear thero  the  pale  and  beautiful  face  of  a  woman, 
framed  in  long  white  locks.  This  woman  was 
nevertheless  still  young,  and  it  was  evident  that 
grief,  rather  than  time,  had  wrinkled  her  beauti- 
ful face  and  whitened  her  longhair.  She  smiled 
with  a  sad  and  swoet  smile  at  tho  simple  sports 
of  the  children  and  the  bird  ;  then,  in  a  melan. 
choly  tone,  she  sang  in  Greek  the  following  re- 
frain, in  a  graceful  and  plaintive  rhythm  : 

"  Love,  children,  the  white-plumed  swan, 
Bird  beloved  by  mortals  and  gods; 
To  i f s  beauty  Venue  renders  homage, 
As  it  drawd  her  radiant  car." 

Salvius's  astonishment  was  at  its  height,  for  he 
was  far  from  thinking  that  at  such  a  distance 
from  Greece,  Greek  words  would  come  thus  to 
strike  his  ear.  Unable  to  moderate  his  impa- 
tience, he  hastily  left  his  retreat  and  saluted  the 
lady  of  the  chateau  in  the  same  language,  with 
which  be  was  perfectly  well  acquainted,  like  all 
the  young  Romans  of  that  epoch.  If,  just  now, 
his  surprise  bad  been  great,  that  of  the  stranger 
was  not  less  so  on  listening  to  him.  Delighted 
to  be  able  at  last,  after  so  many  years,  to  speak 
a  tongue  which  revealed  to  her  the  sweetest 
memories  of  her  childhood,  Swana,  for  it  was 
she,  courteously  invited  the  young  Roman  to  en- 
ter the  chateau.  He  accepted  this  hospitable 
offer,  and  the  conversation  which  took  place  be- 
tween them  assumed  a  more  and  more  expansive 
character.  By  degrees,  the  Lady  of  the  Swan 
questioned  her  host;  she  asked  of  him  his  name, 
bis  family,  his  country. 

"I  am  a  Roman,"  replied  he;  "my  name  is 
Salvius,  the  son  of  Octavius  the  senator,  and 
nephew  of  Ccesar,  the  proconsul  of  the  Gauls.  I 
accompanied  my  uncle,  who  appointed  me  stan- 
dard -bearer  of  the  tenth  legion,  and  who  is  at  this 
moment  encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  this, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Rhine." 

"  And  I,"  exclaimed  Swana,  "I  am  the  sister 
of  thy  mother,  the  second  daughter  of  Julius,  6ho 
who  was  formerly  called  Germaine." 

Weeping  with  joy,  she  embraced  her  aston- 
ished nephew ;  the  children,  in  their  turn,  lav- 
ished on  the  young  man  the  most  affectionate 
caresses,  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
the  whole  manor  wore  a  festive  air. 

"  Venus  had  not  deceived  me,"  then  said  Sal- 
vius to  himself. 

Yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Swana,  who  de- 
sired an  explanation  of  these  words,  he  recount- 
ed to  her  the  dream  which  he  had  the  preceding 
night,  and  the  marvellous  adventure  which  had 
succeeded.  In  his  turn,  he*  interrogated  hi* 
aunt,  who  acquainted  him  in  detail  with  all  her 
Odyssey  from  the  time  she  had  left  Corinth.  At 
the  same  time  she  conjured  her  nephew  to  act  as 
mediator  with  Cxsar. 

"  My  unfortunate  husband,"  said  she,  "  died 
combating  against  him  ;  and  I  fear,  that  in  his 
resentment,  he  will  see  in  me  only  a  stranger,  a 
wife,  who  has  abjured  her  country  and  her  gods." 

Salvius  re-assured  her  and  promised  to  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  which 
was  thenceforth  his  dearest  desire.  He  afterwards 
took  leave  of  his  hostess,  to  return  to  the  camp  ; 
but,  before  suffering  him  to  depart,  she  confided 
to  him  the  statuette  of  Venus,  a  present  and 
token  of  remembrance  from  her  brother,  request- 
ing him  to  convey  it  to  Cai  ar,  without  telling 
him  at  first  from  whence  it  came,  and  ohservo 
firdt  the  impression  which  the  sight  of  this  object 
would  produce  on  him. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    ORIGIN    OF    THE    DUCHY    OF    EEABANT. 

On  his  return  1o  the  camp,  Salvias  went  in 
search  of  his  nncle  and  gave  him  the  statuette.  A 
lively  emotion  was  depicted  on  the  countenance 
of  Caesar,  but  it  was  rather  tenderness  than  anger. 
"How  did  this  image  of  Venus  fall  into  your 
hands  V  asked  he  of  his  nephew,  in  a  voice  per- 
ceptibly affected. 

Convinced  that  he  might  speak  without  fear, 
the  young  man  gave  him  a  faithful  narration  of 
the  event  of  which  he  had  been  the  hero. 

"  To-morrow,  without  longer  delay,"  said 
Cffisar,  hastily,  "you  shall  conduct  me  to  this 
mysterious  chateau.  "We  will  go  alone,  that  we 
may.  not  alarm  Germaine.  Poor  woman,  how 
she  must  have  suffered.  Ah !  why  could  I  not 
have  saved  her  husband,  who  persisted  in  an  im- 
possible resistance,  forgetting  that  I  was  called 
Cajsar  and  that  I  was  his  brother.  I  am  im- 
patient to  see  her  and  to  embrace  her  at  last, 
when  I  thought  myself  separated  forever  from 
her  I  loved  so  much,  the  daughter  of  my  father, 
the  companion  of  my  childhood  !'* 

Left  alone  with  her  children,  after  the  depar- 
ture of  her  nephew,  Swana  was  consumed  with 
mortal  anxiety.  Would  Salvius  succeed  in  his 
mission?  And  then,  had  she  not  committed  a 
serious  impradence  in  thus  revealing  the  secret 
of  her  retreat  %  It  was  not  for  herself  that  she 
trembled  ;  O,  no  ! — it  was  for  her  young  family, 
for  those  two  beings  so  dear,  who  alone  attached 
her  to  life.  Suddenly  Octavius  ran  towards  her. 
"Mother!"  exclaimed  he,  out  of  breath, 
"  come  and  see  the  beautiful  boat  which  has 
arrived." 

Swana,  at  these  words,  almost  swooned,  but 
by  a  violent  effort  over  herself,  she  soon  recov- 
ered courage,  invoked  the  powerful  Venus  and 
descended  lo  the  lawn.  Two  men  were  disem- 
barking at  the  foot  of  her  chateau.  The  young- 
est was  Salvius ;  the  other — with  his  tall  stature, 
his  black  and  piercing  eyes,  his  pale  countenance, 
his  high,  bald  forehead,  which  was  wrinkled  be- 
neath the  weight  of  a  vast  thought — the  other 
was  Caesar. 

"Germaine,  my  sister!"  exclaimed  he,  first, 
stretching  out  his  arms  to  her. 

Swana,  uttering  a  cry  of  ineffable  joy,  threw 
herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  brother ;  then, 
unable  to  pronounce  a  word,  pointed  to  her  two 
children. 

"I  will  be  their  father,"  replied  Csesar,  gently, 
comprehending  the  thoughts  of  the  poor  widow. 
After  tho  first  moment  of  emotion  had  passed 
away,  he  said  to  Salvius  : 

"  Friend,  I  thank  first  the  great  goddess,  the 
august  mother  of  our  family ;  but  afterwards,  it 
is  to  you  that  I  am  most  indebted.  This  day, 
which  reunites  us  all,  I  may,  thanks  to  you,  mark 
with  tho  white  stone  of  the  Thracians,  as  one  of 
the  happiest  of  my  lite.  By  the  immortal  gods  ! 
I  would  immediately  prove  my  gratitude.  Yes, 
you  may  ask  of  me  what  you  please  :  if  it  is  in 
my  power  to  grant  it,  you  shall  obtain  it  this  very 
moment." 

Germaine  added  her  gentle  voice  to  the  prom- 
ise of  her  brother. 

"  Well,"  said  the  young  man,  encouraged  by 
this  double  kindness,  "  though  the  favor  I  would 
ask  is  above  my  merit,  there  is  one  recompense  I 
desire.  I  am  unworthy  of  it,  it  is  true,  but  with 
the  help  of  the  gods,  I  hope  one  day  to  de- 
serve it." 

"  What  is  then  this  recompense  V 
"  The  hand  of  thy  niece,  emperor,"  murmured 
Salvius,  blushing. 
Cajsar  smiled. 

"  It  is  not  to  me  that  you  should  address  your- 
self," replied  he,  pointing  to  his  sister. 

"A  mother,"  immediately  said  Germaine, 
"  has  no  right  to  refuse,  when  he  who  addresses 
her  has  just  restored  a  father  to  his  children." 

That  very  day  it  was  agreed  that  Salvius 
should  espouse  his  cousin,  young  Swana.  "And 
the  wedding  was  celebrated,"  adds  the  old  chron- 
icler, whose  narrative  has  hitherto  guided  me, 
"  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  in  the  temple 
of  the  good  goddess  Venus  at  Louvain,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  usages  and  customs,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  said  Caesar,  who  offered  great  gifts 
to  tho  said  temple,  and  gave  to  the  niece,  for  a 
dowry,  in  title  of  duchy,  all  the  country  around. 
And  as  the  said  Salvius  had  been  surnamed 
Brabon,  which  in  Greek  means  arbiter,  because 
he  had  reconciled  the  brother  and  sister,  the  said 
country  was  afterwards  called  Brabant." 

And  this  is  the  reason,  according  to  Jehan  Le 
Maire  of  Beiges,  why  the  Duchy  of  Brabant  dates 
from  Julius  Cajsar. 


ROSALIE  DE  CLALRVLLLE. 

A  LEGEND  OF  TEE  OLDEN  DAYS  OF  FRANCE. 

BT   FBANCIS   A.    DUKITAGE. 

The  constable  d'Armaignac,  a  man  of  mark 
and  name,  had  long  passed  the  flower  of  his  age, 
without  dreaming  of  linking  his  destiny  to  that 
of  any  of  the  fair  dames  who  figured  at  the 
court  of  France,  or  won  the  admiration  of  the 
knights  of  Paris.  In  fact  he  was  no  carpet 
knight.  He  better  loved  the  rude  shock  of  arms, 
the  charge  of  steel-clad  cavaliers,  the  hand-to- 
hand  combats  of  the  stricken  field,  than  the  less 
dangerous  encounters  of  the  tournament ;  yet 
even  these  he  preferred  to  the  festivities  of  the 
palace  and  the  banquet-hall.  He  was  a  man  of 
war,  and  rudely  stamped  with  the  roughest  im- 
press of  his  age.  His  helmet  had  worn  away  his 
once  luxuriant  curls,  his  face  was  mined  by  a 
thousand  wrinkles,  his  complexion  was  bronzed 
and  weather-beaten,  his  manner  was  harsh,  his 
language  brief  and  stern,  and  his  whole  time  oc- 
cupied either  in  battle,  or  in  dreaming  of  strat- 
agems, campaigns  and  sieges. 

Yet  so  it  chanced  that  in  his  "  sere  and  yellow 
leaf,"  D'Armaignac  conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
to  himself  a  wife.  To  accomplish  his  object  he 
addressed  himself,  not  to  the  lovely  and  high- 
born damosel  whose  charms  had  penetrated  even 
the  iron  hauberk  that  encased  what  he  pleased  to 
term  a  heart,  but  to  her  father,  an  old  companion 
in  arms,  and  one  as  rude  and  unpolished  as  him- 
self. Between  the  two  the  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged, and  the  father  of  the  beautiful  Countess 
Rosalie  de  Clairvillc,  in  his  dying  moments,  en- 
joined it  on  his  daughter  to  accept  the  hand  of 
D'Armaignac,  under  whose  charge  and  roof  he 
ordered  her  to  remain  until  such  time  as  tho  old 
soldier  chose  to  lead  her  to  the  nuptial  altar. 
After  thu3  making  his  last  moments  as  disagree- 
able as  possible,  he  kissed  the  cross-hilt  of  his 
sword,  closed  his  eyes,  declined  breathing,  and 
was  laid  with  the  ashes  of  his  fathers,  a  race  of 
iron-headed  and  iron-hearted  gentlemen,  all  of 
whom  had  served  their  king,  and  many  of  whom 
had  been  to  Palestine,  a  fashionable  mode  of 
atoning  for  a  lifetime  of  carnage,  rapine  and 
disorder. 

So  the  Countess  Rosalie  was  taken  home  to 
the  feudal  castle  of  D'Armaignac,  where  all 
scandal  was  avoided  by  the  perpetual  presence 
of  one  of  the  starchest  of  duennas,  named  Mar- 
garita, who  had  been  imported  from  Spain  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose.  The  countess  was 
watched  and  guarded  as  strictly  as  if  she  had 
already  become  the  property  of  the  constable. 

Now  it  so  happened  that,  without  consulting 
her  father,  the  lady  Rosalie  had  already  fallen  in 
love  with  a  young  gentlemen  of  the  court,  Sa- 
voisy,  son  of  the  chamberlain  of  King  Charles 
VI.  She  had  numerous  suitors,  all  of  whom 
were  dying  of  love ;  but  Savoisy  was  the  only 
one  who  could  boast  of  enjoying  her  smiles. 

D'Armaignac  mado,  every  day  after  dinner,  a 
formal  visit  to  the  apartments  of  the  countess, 
and  there  paid  his  addresses  in  good  set  phrases; 
but  there  was  no  heart  in  his  wooing,  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  merely  paid  his  devoirs  in  this 
manner  for  form's  sake. 

One  day  the  aged  wooer  found  the  fuir  one  re- 
clining beneath  tho  canopy  of  her  reception-room 
asleep.  Still  he  ventured  to  approach  her,  and 
kneeling,  raised  her  lily  hand  to  his  rough  and 
bearded  lips. 

"Dear  Charles!"  said  the  lovely  girl,  still 
dreaming  on.      f 

D'Armaignac  started  to  his  feet  as  if  an  asp 
had  stung  him.  She  had  a  lover,  then — his 
name  was  on  her  lips — his  imago  in  her  heart. 
Pull  of  rago  and  jealousy,  he  sought  out  the 
duenna. 

"  Tell  me,  Spanish  hag !"  said  he,  seizing  her 
rudely  by  the  arm,  "who  is  this  Charles?" 

"  Who  has  told  you  about  Charles,  my  lord  1" 
asked  the  duenna,  incautiously  betraying  her 
consciousness  in  her  first  terror. 

"  There  is  a  lover,  then  !"  growled  D'Armaig- 
nac, hoarsely.  "You  have  proved  false  to  my 
interests  and  your  pledges.  He  comes  here  in 
my  absence — I  know  it.  My  wife — for  she  is 
mine  to  ail  intents — receives  him.  Speak  out,  or 
you  shall  taste  my  dagger's  point.  Tell  me  all 
— the  days,  the  hours,  the  manner,  the  place  of 
their  meeting." 

"  I  will  tell  you  nothing,"  answered  old  Mar- 
garita, boldly.  "  Kill  me— I  will  never  betray 
my  sweet  young  mistress." 

D'Armaignac  half  drew  his  dagger  from  its 
sheath,  but  he  returned  it  to  its  scabbard,  and 


with  a  bitter  corse,  turned  upon  his  heel  and 
again  sought  the  presence  of  Rosalie.  She  had 
awakened  from  her  brief  slumber,  and  was  sit- 
ting in  an  easy  attitude,  resting  on  her  gracefully 
rounded  arm. 

"Well,  madam,"  said  D'Armaignac,  irefully, 
"  if  young  lips  babble  in  their  sleep,  old  ears  are 
apt  to  catch  their  meaning.  Who  is  this  Charles, 
of  whom  you  dream  by  day  so  fondly  V 
"  Charles  !"  cried  the  countess,  turning  pale. 
"  Ay,  madam — you  were  not  dreaming  of 
Henri  D'Armaignac,  the  only  man  of  whom  you 
have  a  right  to  think.  Ha  !"  he  added,  "  I  will 
spare  you  the  trouble  of  confession — it  can  be 
no  other  than  Charles  de  Savoisy,  son  of  the 
chamberlain." 

"  No — no,"  said  Rosalie,  turning  deadly  pale, 
and  trembling ;  "  you  have  no  ground  for  your 
suspicions,  my  lord — you  are  mistaken  in  your 
conjectures  ;  I  love  not  Charles  de  Savoisy — in- 
deed, he  never  dared  to  address  me." 

"  His  horse  has  been  seen  saddled  in  my  court- 
yard. How  many  times  he  has  been  here,  se- 
cretly, I  cannot  tell ;  but,  by  heaven !  you  shall 
confess.  Out  with  it,  or  worse  shall  betide  you." 
"  My  lord  !  my  lord  !"  cried  Rosalie,  in  agony, 
"  spare  me — pardon  me  !" 

D'Armaignac  checked  himself  in  the  heat  of 
his  passion. 

"  Go  thy  ways,  mistress,"  said  he  ;  "I  meant 
not  to  harm  thee.  But  my  rival  had  better  look 
well  to  himself.  Were  he  the  proudest  noble  of 
the  realm,  who  dare  interpose  between  me  and 
my  affianced  bride,  I  would  slay  him  hke  a  dog 
at  the  foot  of  the  throne  itself." 

With  this  chivalrous  declaration,  D'Armaignac 
went  forth  to  interrogate  the  servants,  and  to  see 
whether  he  could  not  obtain  from  their  replies 
wherewithal  to  feed  his  mounting  jealousy.  He 
was  terrible  in  his  anger,  and  they  all  lived  in  a 
most  wholesome  dread  of  his  wrath.  None  of 
them  suspected  the  serious  mischief  which  lay  at 
the  foundation  of  these  astute  and  summary  in- 
terrogatories ;  but  from  all  they  said,  D'Armaig- 
nac came  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of  them 
had  been  cognizant  or  abetting  of  any  misdoing, 
except  a  dog  which  ho  had  commissioned  to 
watch  the  garden,  and  which,  having  surprised 
asleep  in  his  kennel,  he  immediately  strangled, 
by  way  of  relieving  his  unbounded  passion. 
This  fact  led  him  to  suppose  that  Rosalie's  lover 
probably  entered  the  castle  through  the  garden, 
whence  the  only  egress  was  by  means  of  a  pos- 
tern that  opened  on  the  water-side.  The  Hotel 
D'Armaignac  stood  in  the  neighborhood  of  tho 
royal  house*  of  St.  Paul.  One  gate  of  this  feudal 
dwelling  opened  on  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and 
was  fortified  at  every  point.  The  walls  on  the 
river  side  were  immensely  strong,  loop-holed, 
and  furnished  with  frowning  turrets. 

After  much  cogitation,  the  constable  matured 
his  schemes  and  arranged  his  plan  of  action.  He 
selected  a  number  of  his  most  devoted  and  skil- 
ful archers,  and  posted  them  in  the  towers  that 
commanded  the  quay,  with  the  strictest  orders, 
on  pain  of  their  lives,  to  shoot  down  everybody 
except  the  countess  who  should  seek  to  issue 
from  the  garden — but  to  spare  the  life  of  any  one 
cavalier  who  should  come  in,  day  or  night,  tak- 
ing care,  however,  to  slay  him  as  he  passed  out. 
Toe  6ame  precautions  and  orders  were  given  at 
the  issue  on  the  Rue  St.  Autoine.  The  servants, 
even  the  chaplain,  were  forbidden  to  go  out  on 
pain  of  death.  Then  the  duty  of  guarding  the 
two  flanks  of  the  castle  having  been  committed 
to  a  select  body  of  his  men-at-arms,  with  orders 
to  keep  good  watch  in  the  lateral  streets,  the  con- 
stable made  sure  of  entrapping  the  favored  lover 
of  the  lady  Rosalie,  if  he  dared  to  penetrate  the 
stronghold  of  his  enemy. 

The  constable  had  business  at  Poissy,  and  was 
forced  to  mount  directly  after  dinner,  knowing 
which,  the  poor  countess  had,  on  the  preceding 
day,  sent  a  note  to  Savoisy^inviting  and  urging 
him  to  visit  her.  While  D'Armaignac  was  belt- 
ing his  castle  round  with  guards,  and  laying 
snares  of  death  for  his  rival,  Rosalie  was  in  an 
agony  of  terror. 

She  had  held  a  conversation  with  Margarita, 
who  assured  her  that  D'Armaignac  knew  nothing 
of  the  stolen  interviews  which  had  frequently 
taken  place  between  the  lovers,  and  advised  her 
to  4|fc.c  into  her  confidence  a  laundress,  who  was 
employed  about  the  castle,  and  who  was  re- 
nowned all  over  Paris,  for  the  fertility  of  her  in- 
vention and  resources  in  matters  of  intrigue. 

The  three  females  deliberated  together  in  the 
hope  of  contriving  some  method  of  warning  Sa- 
voisy of  his  danger,  and  inducing  him  to  remain 
at  home.     The  laundress  had  a  lover  among  the 


archers  on  guard,  and  she  hoped  through  his  fa- 
vor to  be  able  to  go  forth  and  obtain  an  interview 
with  the  lever.  Bnt  althongh  she  went  to  the 
soldier  and  essayed  all  her  blandishments,  the 
man  dreaded  tbe  anger  of  his  master  more  than 
that  of  his  mistress,  and  positively  refused  to  let 
the  woman  pass.  The  poor  girl  returned  to  the 
lady  in  despair  at  her  ill  lnck. 

The  countess  soon  discovered  that  she  alono 
of  all  the  household,  was  permitted  free  egress 
from  the  castle.  Of  this  she  availed  herself; 
but  hardly  had  she  gone  a  bowshot  from  the 
gate,  when  four  pages  and  two  captains  of  the 
guards  closed  up  behind  her,  and  she  found  they 
had  orders  not  to  quit  her  for  a  moment. 

The  unfortunate  lady  returned  to  her  chamber, 
weeping. 

"  The  fate  of  my  lover  is  sealed  !"  said  she. 
"  Too  well  I  know  the  constable's  ferocity. 
Once  within  his  power,  Savoisy  will  never  leave 
these  walls  alive.  The  cruel,  ravenous  sword  of 
D'Armaignac  will  be  stained  with  the  best  blood 
of  his  noble  heart.  I  see  but  one  way  to  save 
him — it  is  a  terrible  alternative — life  for  life — 
but  between  the  two  I  will  not  hesitate." 

Before  condemning  the  countess  for  adopting 
the  terrible  alternative  which  the  sequel  will 
disclose,  we  must  remember  that  the  age  in 
which  she  lived  was  an  age  of  blood.  Human 
life  was  held  of  light  account ;  deeds  of  violtoce 
were  daily  enacted — and  even  delicate  woman 
shuddered  not  at  their  recital  or  even  their  com- 
mission. Rosalie  D'Clairville,  beautiful,  high- 
born and  refined  as  she  was,  in  many  respects, 
was  not  advanced  beyond  her  period  in  her  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  acting. 

"  I  shall  save  my  lover,"  she  said,  drying  her    " 
tears — "  I   shall  save  my  lover,   though  at  a 
terrible  price." 

With  these  words,  she  took  her  prayer-book, 
and  issuing  forth  from  the  castle,  moved  slowly 
towards  tho  Church  of  St.  Paul,  whence  the 
solemn  bells  were  summoning  the  worshippers  to 
mass.  Like  most  of  the  court  ladies,  the  count- 
ess rarely  missed  this  ceremony.  There  were 
always  seen  the  most  distinguished  dames  and 
cavaliers  in  the  richest  costumes,  and  the  dark 
interior  of  the  church  glittered  with  diamonds, 
and  resounded  with  the  rustle  of  silks,  the  rattle 
of  swords,  and  the  clink  of  golden  spurs.  So 
the  countess  went  forth  in  full  pomp,  accompa- 
nied by  the  two  captains  and  a  chosen  guard  of 
steel-clad  men-at-arms. 

Among  the  gallant  knights  who  frequented  the 
church,  there  was  moro  than  one  who  had  sighed 
to  possess  tho  radiant  charms  of  the  countess. 
Among  those  who  looked  oftencr  towards  the 
ladies'  seats  than  to  the  altar  and  the  priests,  was 
ono  on  whom  tho  countess  had  often  bestowed 
the  charity  of  a  kind  look,  because  he  was  more 
humble  and  earnest  in  his  homage  than  his  fol- 
lows. This  gentleman  always  stood  apart,  rest- 
ing against  the  same  pillar,  stirring  not,  and  ap- 
peared wrapped  up  in  quiet  contemplation  of  the 
beauteous  lady.  His  pale  face  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  sweet  melancholy.  His  countenance 
bore  the  imprint  of  good  feeling,  and  he  was  ev- 
idently one  of  those  who  exist  on  ardent  passion, 
and  lose  themselves  deliciously  in  hopeless  loves. 
This  gentleman,  though  his  garments  were- 
well  made,  suitable  and  chaste,  and  though  there 
was  a  certain  air  of  taste  in  his  appointments, 
seemed  to  the  countess  to  be  a  poor  knight,  seek- 
ing distinction,  and  having  do  fortune  but  his 
cloak  and  sword.  Thus,  whether  she  suspected 
his  secret  poverty,  or  because  she  felt  he  loved 
her  well,  or  because  he  was  handsome,  well- 
shaped,  and  dark-haired,  she  always  wished  him 
fame  and  fortune.  Now  she  threw  towards  him 
some  kindly  glances,  some  looks  of  encourage- 
ment, which  reached  his  heart  like  gnawing  asps, 
and  sported  with  his  young  life  like  a  princess 
accustomed  to  sport  with  more  precious  objects 
than  an  humble  cavalier. 

She  had  finally  learned  his  history.  He  waa 
a  young  and  bannerless  knight,  named  Julian  de 
Montespan,  who  had  not  inherited  a  single  acre 
with  his  fief,  and  who  had  come  to  court  in  hopes 
to  push  his  way  by  his  good  looks  and  his  sword. 
He  had  seen  the  triumphant  beauty  of  Rosalie 
displayed  at  church,  afcd  had  fallen  madly  in  love 
with  the  affianced  bride  of  D'Armaignac. 

This,  then,  was  the  young  cavalier,  on  whom 
the  countess  had  fixed  her  keen  eyes,  and  whom 
she  was  about  to  lure  to  his  destruction. 

On  entering  the  church,  the  countes^  found 
poor  Julian  resting  against  his  pillar,  and  watch- 
ing for  her  coming,  as  the  invalid  watches  for  the 
sunshine  of  spring  and  the  morning  light.  Then 
she  turned  her  eyes  away,  and  thought  of  going 
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to  the  queen  to  roquire  hor  ussistuneo  in  her  <li.'s- 
porato  oxtromity,  but  on  her  making  a  motion, 
one  of  the  captains  said  to  her,  with  a  tono  of 
i  in.  moHt  profound  rospoct : 

"  Madam,  our  orders  aro  not  to  permit  you  to 
Bpeak  to  man  or  woman,  ovon  to  tlio  queen  your 
sovereign,  or  the*  priest  your  confessor.  Be  euro 
that  our  Uvea  aro  at  Htnko  in  this  affair." 

"  Is  it  not  your  duty  to  die  V 

"  And  to  obey,"  replied  the  soldier. 

Then  the  countess  resumed  her  usual  placo, 
and  looking  again  at  the  poor  knight,  she  saw 
that  he  was  pale  and  thin,  and  that  his  fuco  woro 
tho  impross  of  deop  care. 

"  The  loss  sorrow  for  his  death  I"  she  muttered, 
coldly.     "  He  is  half  dead  already." 

With  this  thought  she  cast  another  of  her 
death-dealing  glaneos  at  tho  knight,  aud  thofalso 
lovo  that  lighted  up  hor  fine  oyes  wont  to  tho 
very  heart  of  tho  suffering  lover.  The  lady  re- 
cognized with  a  pleasure  always  fresh  and  new 
to  the  hoart  of  woman  tho  omnipotence  of  her 
magnificent  glance,  which  the  knight  answered, 
in  tho  same  language,  without  speaking  a  word. 
And  in  fact  tho  ruby  color  which  spread  over  his 
checks  was  more  eloquent  than  tho  most  musical 
periods  of  Demosthenes,  or  Cicero,  and  was 
quite  as  well  understood.  The  countess,  to  make 
sure  that  this  was  not  an  accidental  flushing,  ex- 
perimented on  the  virtue  of  her  eyes,  and  was 
finally  convinced  that  she  had  found  a  man  will- 
ing to  die  bravely  for  her  sake. 

"When  tho  ceremony  had  ended,  and  the  glit- 
tering throng  were  dismissed,  the  countess  passed 
the  pillar  against  which  the  cavalier  was  still 
leaning,  and  by  another  glance,  testified  her  wish 
that  he  should  follow  her.  To  make  sure  of  the 
proper  interpretation  and  significance  of  this 
mute  appeal,  she  looked  back  once  more  as  if  to 
wave  him  on. 

She  then  perceived  that,  although  he  had  left 
his  place,  he  still  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
should  dare  to  follow  her,  but  in  obedience  to 
this  last  signal  he  mingled  with  the  crowd  and 
pursued  her  footsteps,  though  still  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

When  she  reached  the  gate  of  the  castle,  the 
countess  halted,  and  making  a  sign  to  Julian,  he 
was  soon  at  her  side.  She  then  offered  him  her 
hand,  and  both  found  themselves  within  the  fatal 
fortress. 

"  Come  quick  to  my  apartments,"  said  she, 
"  for  I  mnst  speak  to  yon." 

The  gentleman,  not  guessing  the  nature  of 
this  mystery,  silently  obeyed  the  request  of  the 
beautiful  countess. 

"Margarita,"  whispered  the  countess  to  the 
duenna,  "I  almost  dread  to  tell  him  that  the 
penalty  of  his  blind  and  mute  love  is  death,  and 
that  I  am  his  betrayer." 

"  Think  of  Savoisy,"  answered  the  duenna, 
as  she  left  the  room. 

When  they  were  alone,  the  countess  fell  at  his 
feet  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Hear  me,  gallant  knight,"  said  she  ;  "  I  am 
unworthy  of  a  thought  from  you.  You  will  curse 
me  when  you  know  the  crime  I  have  committed 
in  the  bewilderment  and  selfishness  of  a  mad 
passion.  When  yon  leave  this  fated  castle,  death 
will  stare  you  in  the  face.  The  love  I  bear 
another  has  brought  me  to  this  desperate  pass. 
Tour  death  will  save  my  lover's  life.  You  go 
from  hence  to  die." 

"I  loved  you,"  replied  Julian,  crushing  in  his 
heart  the  dark  despair  caused  by  this  terrible  an- 
nunciation ;  "  I  loved  you,  Rosalie  de  Clairville, 
when  I  first  set  my  eyes  upon  your  lovely  face. 
I  love  you  still  as  fondly  as  ever.  I  thank  you 
for  having  used  me  as  something  wholly  belong- 
ing to  yourself.  Other  lovers  offer  gems  and 
gold — 1  freely  give  you  a  gem  beyond  price — my 
life!" 

"Julian,"  cried  the  countess,  springing  to  her 
feet,  "  were  it  not  for  Savoisy,  how  I  could  love 
you !" 

"And  am  I  to  be  sacrificed  for  Charles  de  Sa- 
voisy V  asked  Julian,  folding  his  arms. 

"  He  is  my  lover,"  said  the  countess,  sadly. 

11  You  have  been  deceived,"  said  Julian,  ear- 
nestly ;  "  you  have  been  deceived.  I  pray  you 
to  believe  the  words  of  one  who  has  not,  if  you 
speak  sooth,  many  moments  in  this  world. 
Charles  de  Savoisy  has  made  a  mock  of  your 
name  among  the  idle  gallants  of  the  court.  I 
heard  him  say  that  he  thanked  D'Armaignac 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  for  ridding  him  of 
an  incumbrance.  Nay,  more,  lady — he  is  about 
to  be  wedded  to  another." 

"  Savoisy  false !"  cried  Rosalie,  horror-stricken. 
"  And  you  are  to  die  to  save  a  traitor !" 


"  My  fate  is  indeed  accomplished  I"  said  tho 
knight.  "  My  horoscope  predicted  I  should  die 
for  tho  sake  of  a  great  lady.  But  by  my  patron 
saint,  I  swear  that  I  will  soli  my  life  dually. 
Still  I  shall  die  contont,  since  it  was  at  the  com- 
mand of  hor  I  lovo  host  on  earth.  Perhaps  poor 
Julian  will  livo  ti  little  while  in  the  memory  of 
tho  CountOBS  de  Clairville." 

"Julian  !"  cried  tho  lady  ;  "  dour  Julian,  how 
could  I  ovor  have  boon  blind  to  your  noblo  char- 
acter and  knightly  heart  I  How  could  I  linve 
passed  by  your  silent  homnge,  to  bo  caught  by 
tho  talso  glitter  of  Suvoisy.  Como  to  my  arms 
— my  heart — kiss  mo  but  once." 

"  Lady,"  said  .Julian,  dashing  a  tear  drop  from 
his  cheek,  "  would  you  render  death  impossible 
by  making  existence  so  dear?  One  kiss  1"  And 
ho  imprinted  a  burning  kiss  upon  hor  fevered 
lips.     "It  is  tho  first,"  ho  said. 

"And  tho  lastl"  she  cried. 

"And  now,  come  with  me,  Julian,  and  we  will 
dio  together  at  tho  postern." 

At  this  moment  a  step  was  heard  upon  tho 
stair. 

"  Your  lifo  may  yet  bo  saved,"  said  tho  eount- 
oss.  "  Quick  !  hide  yourself  behind  that  curtain." 

"I  will  face  tho  danger  like  a  man!"  said 
Julian,  drawing  his  sword. 

"For  my  sake  !"  cried  the  countess. 

"  For  your  6ake,  then,"  said  the  knight,  and 
passed  behind  the  drapery. 

Margarita  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Courage,  lady,"  said  she ;  "  I  know  not 
what  has  happened.  But  the  guards  are  all 
withdrawn  and  marched  off — the  archers  have 
left  the  towers — the  gates  are  open." 

"Let  us  fly,  then  !"  cried  the  countess,  to  Ju- 
lian, as  ho  advanced  from  his  retreat.  "  Your 
life  may  yet  be  saved." 

Silently  and  swiftly  they  sped  together  down 
the  narrow,  winding  stairway  that  led  from  Ro- 
salie's apartments  to  the  garden.  They  crossed 
the  open  space  swiftly,  and  darted  through  the 
postern.  A  single  soldier  was  on  duty  there,  but 
he  offered  no  resistance,  and  sainted  the  countess 
respectfully  as  they  passed.  On,  on  they  sped 
along  the  borders  of  the  river.  They  reached 
the  royal  palace — a  word  from  the  countess  was 
their  passport  to  the  presence,  where  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees. 

"  Protection,  gracious  sovereign !"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  for  a  persecuted  woman,  where  life 
and  happiness  are  both  menaced.  Release  me 
from  the  claims  of  D'Armaignac,  and  suffer  my 
hand  and  heart  to  go  together." 

"  Rise,  lady,"  said  Isabella,  kindly,  "  and  fear 
nothing.  D'Armaignac  is  powerless  to-day.  He 
has  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  his 
sovereign,  and  onr  royal  consort  has  deprived 
him  of  his  baton  and  thrown  him  into  prison — 
whence  he  only  goes  forth  to  die." 

Some  days  afterwards,  the  nuptials  of  Julian 
de  Montespan  and  the  Countess  Rosalie  de 
Clairville  were  solemnized  with  royal  splendor, 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  queen  and  all 
the'nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court.  A  royal 
manor  was  bestowed  on  Julian,  and  from  that 
day  forward  no  fonder  or  happier  couple  were 
known  within  the  realm  of  France. 

Charles  de  Savoisy,  for  whom  Rosalie  was 
ready  to  peri!  her  own  life  and  that  of  another, 
involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  D'Armaignac, 
shared  his  fall  and  fate.  He  was  a  double  traitor, 
false  to  his  lady  and  his  sovereign,  and  as  such, 
met  his  doom.  The  development  of  his  atrocity 
occurred  in  time  to  save  a  lovely  lady  of  the 
court  from  uniting  her  fortunes  to  that  of  a 
recreant  and  perjured  knight. 

CUNNING  OF  THE  LEOPARD. 

An  ox  had  been  killed,  and  the  joints  had 
been  hung  up  in  a  hut,  which  was  close  to  a  spot 
where  a  sentry  was  posted.  In  the  evening  the 
sentry  gave  an  alarm  that  some  large  animal  had 
entered  the  hut.  A  light  was  procured,  and  a 
number  of  people  searched  the  several  rooms  of 
which  the  hut  was  composed,  without  discovering 
the  cause  of  the  alarm.  They  were  just  about 
to  retire,  when  one  of  the  party  caught  sight  of 
a  leopard,  which  was  clinging  to  the  thatched 
roof  immediately  above  the  hooks  on  which  the 
meat  was  suspended.  No  sooner  did  the  animal 
discover  that  its  presence  was  known,  than  it 
dropped  to  the  floor,  laid  about  it  vigorously  with 
its  claws,  and,  leaping  through  the  doorway, 
made  its  escape,  leaving  several  souvenirs  of  its 
visit  in  various  scratches,  one  of  which  was  in- 
flicted on  the  sentry  who  gave  the  alarm,  and 
kept  him  to  his  bed  for  several  weeks. — Illustra- 
ted Natural  History. 

>  —  ■  —  > 

The  tears  of  the  compassionate  are  sweeter 
than  dewdrops  falling  from  roses  on  the  bosom 
of  tho  earth. 


<;ooj>  COUNSEL. 

Never  bo  cant  down  by  trifles.  If  a  spider 
breaks  his  wob  twenty  times,  twenty  times  will 
he  mend  it.  Make  up  your  minds  to  do  a  tiling, 
and  you  will  do  it.  Fear  not  if  trouble  como 
upon  you  :  keep  up  your  spirit*  though  the  day 
may  bo  a  dark  one — 

TroiililcH  ni-vi-r  liwt  forever, 
Tho  UiirkoKt  day  will  pUfl  iLway. 

If  the  sun  in  going  down  look  up  to  the  stars; 
if  tho  oarth  in  durk,  keep  your  eyes  on  heaven. 
Willi  (Jud's  presence  and  God's  promise,  u  man 
or  child  may  bo  choerful. 

Never  ili-flpulr  wlion  n  fag's  in  ttm  nir, 

A  HiiiiMlilny  morning  will  come  without  wurtilntf. 

Mind  what  you  run  after.  Novcr  be  content 
with  a  bubble  that  will  burst ;  or  a  firewood  that 
will  ond  in  smoke  and  darkness  ;  but  that  which 
you  can  keep,  and  which  is  worth  keeping. 

Something  sterllug  that  will  stay, 
Wliun  gold  ami  hiIvop  fly  away. 

Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.  Anger 
will  come,  but  resist  it  strongly.  A  spark  may 
set  a  house  on  fire.  A  fit  of  passion  may  give 
you  cause  to  mourn  all  the  days  of  your  life. 
Never  revenge  an  injury 

He  that  revengeth  known  no  rest; 
The  ineek  possesc  u  peaceful  breast. 

If  you  have  an  enemy,  act  kindly  to  him,  and 
make  him  your  friend.  You  may  not  win  him 
over  at  once,  but  try  again.  Lot  one  kindness 
be  followed  by  another  till  you  have  compassed 
your  end.  By  little  and  by  little  great  things 
aro  completed. 

Water  falling  day  by  day, 
Wears  tbe  hardest  rock  away. 

And  so  repeated  kindnesses  will  soften  a  heart 
of  stone. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  willingly.  A  boy 
that  is  whipped  at  school  never  learns  his  lessons 
well.  A  man  that  is  compelled  to  work  cares 
not  how  badly  it  is  performed.  He  who  pulls 
off  his  coat  cheerfully,  strips  up  his  sleeves  in 
earnest,  and  sings  while  he  works,  is  the  man 
for  me — 

A  cheerful  spirit  gets  on  quick ; 
A  grumbler  in  the  mud  will  stick. 

Evil  thoughts  are  our  worst  enemies.  Keep 
your  heads  and  hearts  full  of  good  thoughts, 
that  bad  thoughts  may  not  find  room. 

Be  on  your  guard,  and  strive  and  pray, 
To  drive  all  evil  thoughts  away. 


THE  KINGDOM  OF  DAHOMEY. 

Guezo,  king  of  Dahomey,  who  reigned  over 
the  territory  comprised  between  the  mouths  of 
tbe  Kong,  Niger  and  the  Volga,  died  recently. 
The  population  is  only  estimated  at  200,000,  of 
which  180,000  are^slaves.  One  half  of  the  year 
is  devoted  to  war,  and  the  other  to  fetes  and 
public  ceremonies.  The  wars  are  simply  hunts 
for  slaves  in  neighboring  territories,  with  a  reg- 
ular army  of  12,000,  of  whom  7000  are  women. 
Abomey,  the  capital,  is  about  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch. 
Across  the  ditch  there  are  six  entrances  into  the 
city,  and  the  gates  of  each  are  adorned  with  hu- 
man skulls.  In  the  interior  of  the  city  there  is  a 
high  pyramid  formed  of  the  skulls  of  men  and 
animals.  The  king's  palace  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are 
scattered  about  without  regard  to  order.  During 
the  festival  season  the  exploits  of  the  king  are 
sung  by  male  and  female  troubadours,  who  are 
paid  for  their  services  at  the  principal  fete,  called 
the  Yge-ah-ek-beb,  according  to  their  merit.  All 
the  fetes  are  attended  by  human  sacrifices,  which 
take  place  on  a  large  platform  erected  for  the 
purpose,  and  ornamented  with  banners  of  dif- 
ferent colors. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


GRUMBLERS. 

If  you  find  a  man  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
coldness  of  the  world,  be  sure  you  will  find  that 
he  has  never  brought  anything  into  the  world  to 
warm  it,  but  is  a  personal  lump  of  ice  set  in  the 
midst  of  it.  If  you  find  a  man  who  complains 
that  the  world  is  all  base  and  hollow,  tap  him 
and  he  will  probably  sound  base  and  hollow. 
And  so,  in  the  other  way,  a  kind  man  will  prob- 
ably find  kindness  all  about  him.  The  merciful 
man,  as  a  general  thing,  will  obtain  mercy.  He 
who  has  always  had  a  kind  excuse  for  others, 
who  has  looked  at  the  brightest  side  of  the  case  ; 
he  who  has  rendered  his  pardon  and  his  help 
whenever  he  could,  who  has  never  brought  his 
fellow-man  into  any  strait  by  reason  of  not  help- 
ing him,  will  find  that  the  mercy  which  he  has 
bestowed  flows  back  upon  him  in  a  full  and 
spontaneous  spring.  He  will  make  a  merciful 
world  by  the  mercy  he  himself  shows. — Christian 
Examiner. 

FLORIDA  TIMBER. 

We  learn  from  a  late  number  of  the  Apalacb- 
icola  Advertiser,  that  the  timber  trade  of  Florida 
is  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  several  points  on 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic 
coast — Pensacola  having  had  at  one  time  over 
sixty  vessels,  of  various  sizes,  waiting  their  turn 
to  load  at  the  mills,  which  were  constantly  run- 
ning, day  and  night,  and  then  not  able  to  more 
than  half  meet  the  demand.  Millions  of  feet  of 
timber  are  shipped  every  month  for  Pensacola, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  demand,  now  larger 
than  they  have  capacity  to  fill.  The  live  oak  of 
Florida,  so  valuable  for  shipbuilding  purposes,  is 
the  chief  article  of  this  trade,  but  the  inexhausti- 
ble forests  of  the  State  teem  with  other  lumber, 
and  the  trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 


COMFORT  FOR  PRBACHER& 

You  see  that  country  congregation  coming  out 
ot  that  ivy-covered  church  in  that  beautiful 
churchyard.  Look  at  their  faces,  the  plough- 
man, the  dairy-maids,  the  drain  di^ern,  tho  sta- 
ble boys  ;  what  could  they  do  towards  taking  in 
the  gist  of  that  well-reasoned,  scholarly,  elegant 
piece  of  composition  which  has  occupied  the  last 
half  hour'  Why,  they  could  not  understand  a 
Hontenco  of  it.  Yet  it  has  dono  thorn  good.  The 
general  effect  is  wholesome.  They  have  got  a 
Utile  puKh — thoyhave  felt  themselves  floating  on 
a  gcntlu  current,  going  in  the  right  direction. 
Only  enthusiastic  voung  divines  expect  the  muss 
of  their  congregation  to  do  all  they  exhort  them 
to  do.  You  must  advise  a  man  to  do  a  thing  u 
hundred  times  probably  before  you  can  got  liiiti 
to  do  it  Once.  You  know  that  a  brcoxo,  blowing 
at  thirty  five  miles  an  hour,  docs  very  well  if  it 
carries  a  largo  ship  along  in  its  own  direction  at 
tho  rnte  of  eight.  And  oven  bo,  the  practice  of 
your  hearers,  though  truly  influenced  by  what 
you  say  to  them,  lags  tremendously  behind  tho 
rate  of  your  preaching.  Be  content,  my  friend, 
if  you  can  maintain  a  movement,  sure  though 
slow,  in  the  right  way.  And  don't  got  angry 
with  your  rural  flock  on  Sundays,  if  you  often 
see  on  their  blank  faces,  while  you  are  preaching, 
the  evidence  that  they  are  not  taking  in  a  word 
you  say.  And  don't  be  eutirely  discouraged. 
You  may  be  doing  them  good  for  all  that.  And 
if  you  do  good  at  all,  you  know  better  than  to 
grumble,  though  you  may  not  be  doing  it  in  the 
fashion  that  you  would  like  best.  I  have  known 
men,  accustomed  to  sit  quiet,  pensive,  half-atten- 
tive, under  the  sermons  of  an  easy-going  but 
orthodox  preacher,  who  felt  quite  indignant 
when  they  went  to  a  church  where  their  attention 
was  kept  on  the  stretch  all  the  time  the  sermon 
lasted,  whether  they  would  or  no.  They  felt 
that  this  intrusive  interest  about  the  discourse, 
compelling  them  to  attend,  was  of  tho  nature  of 
an  assault,  and  of  an  unjustifiable  infraction  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Their  feeling  was, 
"  What  earthly  right  has  that  man  to  make  us 
listen  to  his  sermon,  without  getting  our  consent  ? 
We  go  to  church  to  rest — and  lo  !  he  compels  us 
to  listen  !" — Fraser's  Magazine. 


STRAINING  THE  EYfcS  IN  TWILIGHT. 

In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Magazine  for  May,  is  an  account  of  sudden  loss 
of  the  power  of  distinguishing  colors,  produced 
by  over-taxing  the  eyes  A  sea  captain,  who 
was  in  the  habit,  when  time  hung  heavy  on  his 
hands,  of  occupying  it  by  working  at  embroi- 
dery, was  one  afternoon  engaged  upon  a  red 
flower,  and  being  anxious  to  finish  it,  prolonged 
his  labor  until  twilight  came  on,  and  he  found  it 
difficult  to  select  the  suitable  colors,  To  obtain 
more  light  he  went  into  the  companion-way,  and 
there  continued  bis  work.  While  thus  taxing 
his  eyes,  his  power  of  distinguishing  colors  sud- 
denly vanished.  He  went  upon  deck,  hoping 
that  an  increase  oi  light  would  restore  his 
vision,  in  vain.  From  that  time  to  the  pres- 
ent, more  than  ten  years,  he  has  remained  color 
blind. 

ENMITIES  AND  DIFFERENCES. 

As  horses  start  aside  from  objects  they  see  im- 
perfectly, so  do  men.  Enmities  are  excited  by 
an  indistinct  view ;  they  would  be  allayed  by 
conference.  Look  at  any  long  avenue  of  trees 
by  which  the  traveller  on  our  principal  highways 
is  protected  from  the  sun.  Those  at  the  begin- 
ning are  wide  apart;  but  those  at  the  end  almost 
meet.  Thus  happens  it  frequently  in  opinions. 
Men  who  were  far  asunder,  come  nearer  and 
nearer  in  the  course  of  life,  if  they  have  strength 
enough  to  quell,  or  good  sense  enough  to  temper 
and  assuage  their  earlier  animosities. — Titcomb. 
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BALLOTJ'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


AN   EPIC   POE3I. 


A  babe  on  its  mother's  breast  lay  sleeping — 
A  maiden  her  vows  of  love  was  keepiDg, 
While  an  old  man  o'er  a  crave  bent  weeping. 

A  smile  lit  the  brow  of  the  chernb  face. 
Where  beauty  had  lent  bewitcbiug  grace, 
And  wrapt  its  form  io  soft  embrace. 

The  maiden  was  fairest  of  creatures  below, 
The  flush  on  her  cheek  was  a  crimson  glow 
Of  the  morning's  dawn  on  a  cloud  of  snow. 

While  the  old  man's  head  was  hoary  and  white, 
And  damp  were  his  locks  with  the  dewa  of  night, 
As  he  moaned  for  that  star,  his  earthly  light. 

There  came  a  voice  from  a  higher  will. 

And  the  breath  of  the  sleeping  babe  grew  chill, 

While  its  beauteous  form  waxed  cold  and  still. 

Swift  came  a  word  ;  like  a  warrior  dart — 
'Twa9  hut  one  shriek,  and  a  tearful  start, 
And  the  maiden  died-  of  a  broken  heart. 

Time  rolled  on  with  its  ceaseless  tread, 
And  deeper  bowed  was  the  hoary  head, 
Still  weeping  o'er  the  mouldering  dead. 

Thus  ever  fades  the  brightest  bloom ; 
The  earliest  flowers  adorn  the  tomb, 
While  wearied  life  drags  on  io  gloom. 

-  -  -      *  —  »^  * 

[Written  for  Ballou'B  Pictorial  ] 

INDOLENCE. 


BY    MARY    C    DfcVUN. 


"Discouraged!  No,  dear  child,  I  do  not 
allow  myself  to  be  discouraged  nor  disheartened. 
Life  has  many  dark  hours,  but  we  can  hope  for 
the  sunlight,  even  in  the  darkest ;  and  depend  on 
it,  darling,  it  always  comes!  Out  of  the  densest 
cloud  light  cometh.  You  will  see  in  somo  rift 
of  the  blackest  and  heaviest  a  tiny  star,  which 
sparkles  all  the  brighter  for  its  dark  surround- 
ings ;  and  depend  on  it,  I  say  again,  that  the 
good  Father  has  light  enough  to  shed  upon  our 
pathway,  and  he  will  do  it !" 

"My  dearest  mother,  if  I  had  your  faith,  I 
should  not  thus  sink  into  despondency.  But  when 
I  look  around  upon  these  children,  and  try  to  im- 
agine what  the  future  is  to  be  to  them,  I  confess 
I  fall  almost  into  unbelief." 

"  And  by  so  doing,  my  dearest  child,  you  bar 
out  the  gleams  of  light  that  would  otherwise 
come  to  you.  You  must  strive  to  bo  calm  and 
patient;  to  accept  all  these  afflictions — nay,  wel- 
come them.  Would  yon  wish  to  '  be  carried 
to  the  skies  on  flowery  beds  of  ease/  when 
others,  perhaps  even  more  deserving,  are  made 
to  travel  thither  carrying  heavy  burdens  with 
them  ?" 

"0,  say  no  more,  dear  mother  !  I  know  how 
wrong  and  6elQsh  I  am,  and  how  much  I  add  al- 
ready to  your  overburdened  state.  I  will  try  to 
look  upon  these  things  with  the  calmness  and 
patience  that  you  do,  and  to  feel  that  whatever 
is,  is  right." 

"  I  know  you  will,  my  love ;  and  now  let  us 
go  to  your  father ;  ho  will  be  wondering  where 
we  are.5' 

This  conversation  passed  between  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton and  her  daughter  Ellen.  The  mother  was  a 
lady  of  rare  refinement  and  strong  intellect ;  the 
daughter  less  self-possessed,  less  fall  of  faith  than 
the  mother,  and  more  apt  to  look  on  the  dark 
side.  Nor  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
hope  of  the  young  girl's  heart  should  be  quenched 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  she  had  been 
reared  and  fostered.  The  wonder  was  that  Mrs. 
Hamilton,  who  possessed  bo  much  delicacy  and 
sensitiveness,  should  be  so  calm  and  have  so 
much  fortitude. 

There  are  spirits,  which,  like  the  camomile 
plant,  rise  fresher  and  brighter  for  being  tram- 
pled on.  Such  an  one  was  Mrs.  Hamilton.  As 
Sophia  Egerton,  she  had  been  one  of  the  best  of 
daughters  and  sisters  ;  as  Frederic  Hamilton's 
wife,  it  was  a  more  difficult  task — but  she  per- 
formed it  to  admiration.  Hamilton  was  an  only 
£on,  petted,  indulged,  and  bred  in  luxury,  which, 
ever  after,  he  must  and  would  have,  even  if  all 
around  him  were  suffering  for  want  of  the  com- 
forts of  life. 

Drinking  to  the  very  dregs  of  pleasure's 
poisoned  cup,  he  found  himself,  at  the  age  of 
thirty  five,  bankrupt  in  everything  but  the  affec- 
tions of  his  wife.  The  same  love  which  had  in- 
duced her  to  marry  him  against  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  all  her  friends — who  represented 
him  as  Ilo  truly  was,  indolent  and  sensual,  and 
liking  her  only  because  she  would  show  well  at 
the  head  of  his  table-rrwas  strong  as  ever.  For 
several  years  they  Uved  in  a  state  pf  such  out- 


side show  and  expense,  that  all  Sophia's  private 
savings  and  management  behind  ihe  curtain 
availed  little  in  averting  the  catastrophe  which 
finally  came.  Even  then,  Hamilton  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  give  np  the  expensive  comforts 
and  delicacies  which  had  become  a  second  nature 
to  him  to  partake ;  and  Sophia,  dreading  that  he 
should  incur  debts  which  they  had  no  means  of 
paying,  set  her  frightened  and  scattered  wits  to 
work  to  devise  some  means  of  supplying  him 
with  the  requisite  sums. 

It  would  have  hurt  Hamilton's  pride  to  have 
known  that  the  three  choice  Havanas  which  were 
every  morning  placed  in  his  cigar  stand,  were 
earned  by  the  bitter  toil  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. They  would  not  have  dared  to  let  him 
know  it;  Nor  when,  true  to  his  luxurious  habits, 
he  lounged  until  nine  or  ten  in  bed,  and  came 
down  to  the  nicely-spread  table,  where  fragrant 
coffee  and  a  white  roll  and  hatter,  and  a  nice  little 
steak,  awaited  him,  he  never  asked  nor  thought 
about  the  two  worn  looking  women,  and  the  two 
clean  and  neat  but  scantily  clothed  children,  who 
came  down  three  hours  before,  and  had  taken 
their  breakfast  of  crusts  and  water. 

"  Your  father  i3  so  delicate,  that  he  could  not 
live  as  we  do,"  wai  Sophia's  hushing  word  to  the 
active,  hungry  Wilford,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  who 
sometimes  caught  sight  of  his  father's  table,  and 
wondered  why  the  appetites  of  the  family  should 
be  so  unequally  supplied. 

Fortunately  for  Sophia's  working  plans,  Ham- 
ilton's presence  seldom  prevented  her  and  Ellen 
from  pursuing  their  occupations.  They  had  se- 
cretly procured  hoots  and  shoes  for  binding,  and 
always,  while  he  lay  in  bed,  or,  when  nicely 
dressed,  he  sauntered  through  business  hours  on 
'change,  or  loitered  away  his  time  at  picture  gal- 
leries or  billiard  rooms,  they  were  pursuing  this 
humble  but  profitable  labor.  At  first,  Hamilton 
had  objected  to  taking  cheaper  apartments,  pre- 
ferring, he  said,  to  live  in  a  larger  house,  and  let 
out  rooms  ;  but  in  this  Sophia  overpowered  him. 
She  could  not  bear  that  his  creditors  should  find 
him  living  in  the  same  style  which  had  ruined 
him  and  them  ;  and  she  absolutely  insisted  that 
their  spare  furniture  should  be  sold,  and  a  small 
house  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  taken. 

That  it  was  in  the  suburbs,  and  could  be  called 
his  "residence  out  of  town,"  was  the  only  pal- 
atable drop  in  this  cup  of  bitterness  to  Hamilton. 
Sophia  and  Ellen  had  set  their  hearts  upon  a 
little  brown,  old-fashioned  nest,  half  hidden 
amongst  trees,  which  they  could  havo  rented 
very  cheaply ;  but  ho  insisted  on  a  two-story, 
glaring  white  house,  which  had  been  recently 
built,  and  around  which  still  lay  all  the  evidences 
of  cheap  and  careless  building,  without  a  tree  to 
hide  the  meagreness  of  the  surroundings. 

Long  after  Hamilton  was  in  bed,  sleeping 
away  the  fatigues  of  his  idle  saunterings,  Sophia 
and  her  daughter  had  sat  up,  night  after  night, 
to  mend  the  worn  carpets  and  repair  the  curtains, 
and  throw  over  the  shabby  appurtenances  of  the 
house  a  look  of  gentility  which  pained  them  to 
see,  but  which  alone  kept  Hamilton  from  run- 
ning into  debt  by  purchasing  more  expensive 
ones.  But  as  he  always  found  everything  look- 
ing neat  and  tasteful,  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
general  result,  and  they  took  care  that  he  should 
not  see  the  painful  process  by  which  it  was 
produced. 

He  complained  bitterly  of  neglect,  and  of  the 
old  friends  who  now  never  came  forward  to  help 
him,  or  to  find  him  a  situation  ;  forgetting  that 
his  own  foolish  pride  was  the  obstacle,  and  that 
the  situations  which  were  in  their  power  to  ob- 
tain, would  be  likely  to  be  those  which  he  would 
reject  with  scorn  and  contempt.  One  friend, 
with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  Sophia,  offered  her 
husband  a  small  clerkship  of  five  hundred  (Jol- 
lars  yearly;  but  he  turned  from  it  indignantly, 
and  when  his  wife  urged  him  to  take  it  until 
something  better  offered,  he  wondered,  gravely, 
how  she  could  desire  him  to  demean  himself  so 
much.  What  would  have  been  his  sensations, 
had  he  looked  into  her  well  locked  box,  where 
she  kept  her  shoe-binding  matters  ? 

"  Sophia,  is  not  this  steak  rather  tough  1"  said 
Hamilton,,  one  morning  when  his  wife's  purse 
had  failed  to  supply  the  fine,  tender,  juicy  meat, 
which,  delicately  cooked,  she  had  always  set  be- 
fore him,  and  for  which  she  had  substituted 
some  of  inferior  quality.  "  Where  did  this  come 
from  V 

"From  the  store  at  the  corner." 
"I  shall  just  go  in  there,  when  I  go  down 
town,  and  give  him  a  dressing  for  sending  such 
meat." 
"  0,  do  not  go  in  at  all,  Frederic,"  pleaded 


Sophia,  conscious  that  her  small  bit  of  steak 
would  hardly  be  of  consequence  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  rich  provision  dealer,  who  provided  ten  dol- 
lar dinners  for  the  aristocracy  every  day. 

"  Don't  go  in!  Mrs.  Hamilton,  did  I  hear 
you  rightly?  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  trade 
with  a  man  who  will  send  meat  like  that  V  hold- 
ing a  mouthful  of  the  rejected  food  npon  his 
silver  fork,  the  only  one  retained  of  their  set, 
expressly  for  him.  "  He  must  be  taught  to  study 
bis  customer's  taste." 

"0,  Frederic!"  began  Sophia — but  the  kid 
gloves,  which  she  had  sat  up  to  mend,  were  al- 
ready on,  and  the  hat  and  cane  seized,  and  soon 
Hamilton  was  sailing  down  the  street,  with  the 
air  of  a  millionnaire. 

"Nobody  would  think  papa  anything  less  than 
a  duke,"  laughingly  remarked  Ellen,  as  she 
looked  out  after  him. 

Her  mother  sighed.  Meanwhile  Hamilton  was 
walking  pompously  into  the  corner  store,  where 
the  rich  dealer  stood  in  his  white  frock,  with  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  having  done  his  duty 
by  all  his  customers  that  morning,  and  the  addi- 
tional pleasure  of  having  pocketed  a  good  sum 
of  money.  Hamilton's  appearance  surprised 
him.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  lordly-look- 
tog  man,  whose  wife  purchased  such  infinitesimal 
portions  of  meat,  had  ever  looked  in  upon  him  ; 
and  supposing  that  he  had  come  to  order  dinner, 
he  stepped  forward,  knife  in  hand,  to  wait  upon 
him. 

Had  Hamilton  seen  the  way  in  which  the  boys 
and  young  men  of  the  establishment  run  their 
tongues  into  their  cheeks,  when  they  heard  him 
rating  their  master  for  sending  such  an  inferior 
article  to  A  is  house,  it  would  have  maddened  him 
almost  to  the  point  of  caning  them  all  round. 
Mr.  Lewis,  looking  round  with  an  amused  ex- 
pression on  bis  face,  asked  who  waited  on  Mrs. 
Hamilton  this  morning. 

11 1  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men.  "  She 
chose  the  meat  because  it  was  tender.  I  recom- 
mended some  of  the  other,  but  she  said  sho 
could  not  afford  that ;  and,  besides,  it  was  only 
her  usual  half-pound." 

All  Mr.  Lewis's  nods  and  winks  did  not  avail 
to  stop  him  ;  and  when  Mr.  Hamilton  turned  on 
his  heel  and  walked  out  of  the  store,  with  an  of- 
fended air,  they  gave  way  to  laughter  loud  and 
long. 

"  For  the  sake  of  his  wife,  treat  him  politely," 
said  Mr.  Lewis.  "She  is  a  real  lady— not  a 
sham,  like  him.  I  wish  the  lazy  scoundrel  would 
go  to  work  and  maintain  his  family." 

O,  Frederic  Hamilton,  to  be  called  a  lazy 
scoundrel  by  a  butcher  !  Not  even  your  august 
presence  held  sacred  by  the  common  and  unclean 
workers!  The  next  morning  Hamilton's  plate 
was  heaped  with  delicate  food;  and  in  his  strong 
appreciation,  he  forgot  the  insult  of  the  previous 
day. 

Sophia's  days  went  on  very  monotonously, 
except  for  her  almost  morbid  desire  to  minister 
to  her  husband's  fastidious  tastes.  The  poor 
little  woman  actually  thought  it  was  imperative 
upon  her  and  her  children  to  deny  themselves 
everything,  in  order  to  pamper  his  appetite,  and 
procure  him  the  fine  clothes  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed. 

"  Why  must  there  be  so  much  difference  be- 
tween your  eating  and  wearing  and  papa's?" 
asked  Wilford,  as  he  surveyed  the  nice  table  pre- 
pared for  his  father's  breakfast,  and  saw  his 
mother,  in  a  cheap,  coarse  print,  diligently 
brushing  Hamilton's  fine  broadcloth  coat.  "Are 
not  you  as  good  as  he  is,  and  as  much  entitled 
to  good  clothes  and  good  living?"  And  the  boy 
glanced  at  his  own  well-darned  jacket,  and 
then  at  little  Minnie's  thin  frock,  faded  to  almost 
white. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  boy  !"  answered  the  mother; 
"  we  must  be  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  those 
we  love." 

"  Does  papa  love  us  ?" 
"  Certainly !     What  a  question,  Wilford  !" 
"  Well,  show  me  his  sacrifices  then  I" 
"  Wilford !" 

"  Well,  well,  dear  mother,  I  will  not  vex  you, 
nor  speak  about  him  in  that  way  again." 

He  kept  his  promise,  but  he  often  talked  to 
Minnie  about  "  papa's  great  sacrifices."  Ellen's 
health  began  to  give  way,  making  a  new  source 
of  disquietude  to  the  mother.  The  constant 
work  required  of  her  was  wearing  out  her  physi- 
cal powers.  The  incessant  strain  on  her  delicate 
fingers  caused  them  to  swell  and  grow  out,  and 
the  constant  sitting  posture  had  already  had  its 
effect  upon  her  chest  and  spine.  Insufficiency  of 
good,  generous  food  had  also  done  its  work,  and 


Ellen  was  now  a  confirmed  invalid,  needing  re- 
pose of  mind  and  body,  and  hardening  her 
mother  with  added  cares,  and  with  a  new  grief 
also. 

Hamilton  heard  the  doctor  prescribe  generous 
living  and  rest  for  Ellen,  and  saw  the  tears 
gather  in  his  wife's  eyes  as  be  did  so;  yet  so 
wholly  had  he  given  himself  to  indolence  and 
want  of  energy,  that  he  did  not  even  ask,  as  he 
rose  to  his  late  breakfast  the  next  morning,  if 
Ellen's  appetite  had  been  tempted  by  the  same 
delicacies  that  were  spread  before  him.  But  lat- 
terly Hamilton's  health  seemed  declining  also — 
and  he  actually  fell  into  the  very  state  of  feeble- 
ness which  hitherto  he  had  only  feigned  to  feel. 
A  few  weeks  more  found  him  confined  to  the 
room,  where  only  the  rarest  and  most  expensive 
things  could  meet  his  approbation.  Sophia,  who 
had  intended  to  discard  her  worn-out  print,  and 
purchase  a  new  dress,  was  obliged  to  appropriate 
the  money  to  a  dressing-gown  for  her  husband  ; 
and  he  would  not  rest  until  it  had  a  new  cord 
and  tassel  of  the  heaviest  kind.  From  several 
pairs  of  slippers  he  selected  the  best,  although 
Sophia's  last  cent  was  expended  on  them;  and 
it  was  now  almost  impossible  for  her  to  work  for 
any  more,  unless  she  kept  Minnie  at  home  from 
school  to  wait  on  her  father.  Bat  she  sewed  at 
the  shoe-binding  a  little,  when  Hamilton  was 
asleep  ;  and  once  he  woke  up  suddenly  and  saw 
her  standing  by  his  bed,  with  a  shoe  and  several 
yards  of  ribbon  in  her  hand,  which  she  could  not 
at  once  hide. 

"What  is  that,  Sophia?  What  are  you 
doing  ?" 

She  blushed  and  hesitated,  bat  at  last  found 
courage  to  say  it. 

"  Good  Heaven  !  fallen  as  low  as  that  ?  How 
long  have  you  done  this?" 

His  wife  explained  ;  brought  out  her  little 
book  in  which  she  had  kept  the  account  of  their 
earnings,  and  another  in  which  sho  had  kept  the 
sums  she  had  expended.  The  two  were  evenly 
balanced.  Not  a  farthing  remained  for  the  weary 
woman  or  her  children ;  and  the  greater  part  ot 
it,  he  could  see,  were  luxuries  for  himself. 

He  lay  with  his  face  towards  the  wall,  for  some 
moments,  in  silence.  Then  he  arose  and  dressed 
himself  with  unusual  care,  took  down  his  hat  and 
went  towards  the  door.  As  he  had  done  this  on 
fine  days  since  his  sickness,  his  wife  did  not  won- 
der. She  only  begged  him  to  come  home  if  it 
should  grow  damp  or  cloudy.  He  did  not  return 
until  she  began  to  grow  uneasy ;  but  when  he  did 
come,  there  was  a  strange  light  in  his  eye,  that 
she  had  not  seen  there  since  their  misfortunes 
commenced.  He  brought  home,  in  his  own 
hand,  the  materials  for  a  good  supper,  and  when 
Ellen  had  prepared  it— for  Ellen  had  not  yet 
quite  given  up — they  all  sat  round  the  table,  and 
wondered  and  enjoyed,  for  it  was  father's  exer- 
tions, in  some  mysterious  way,  that  had  pur- 
chased it. 

After  tea,  he  told  them  that  he  was  going  into 
Sherrick  &  Dormer's  store  as  head  clerk,  at  a 
salary  of  twelve  hundred  dollars  !  Surprise  and 
joy  kept  them  all  silent.  Never  was  any  news 
so  pleasant  at  this.  "  I  commence  to-morrow 
morning,"  said  he,  "  and  they  havo  paid  me  a 
quarter's  salary  in  advance." 
"  Is  that  usual  1"  asked  his  wife. 
"No;  but  I  stated  every  word  of  what  I 
learned  from  you  this  morning,  and  they  said 
that  such  a  woman  ought  to  be  encouraged.  I 
made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  Sophia ;  told  them 
what  an  angel  you  had  been,  and  how  like  a 
brute  I  had  treated  you,  living  on  your  earnings, 
and  enjoying  luxuries,  when  you  were  denying 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  yourself."  And  Hamilton 
actually  shed  tears  as  his  own  wickedness,  as  he 
did  not  scruple  to  call  it.  "  I  have  sent  for  a 
doctor  to  see  Nelly,  and  he  will  be  here  in  half 
an  hour." 

"O,  papa,  why  did  you  ?" 
"  Because  I  see  now,  what  I  ought  to  have 
seen  before,  that  you  are  ill,  dragged  to  death 
with  the  work  which  my  selfishness  and  injustice 
have  made  you  perform.  Dear  wife !  dear 
children  !  you  never  shall  have  to  blush  for  your 
father's  idleness  again." 

Frederic  Hamilton  kept  his  word.  He  never 
again  lost  sight  of  the  comfort  of  his  family.  By 
strong  exertions,  hard  at  first,  he  arrived  at  pro- 
motion, and,  aided  by  the  best  of  wives,  and  by 
Ellen,  now  restored  to  health,  they  were  all  en- 
abled to  take  that  place  in  society  which  really 
belonged  to  them.  There  is  no  such  joyfuL  wo- 
man in  their  circle  as  Sophia  Hamilton  ;  none  so 
pitying  to  erring  human  nature,  nor  so  hopeful 
for  their  return  to  the  right. 
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IWrltUiri  for  linlluu'ii  I'kt.nrlul,] 
TO  A  IKH'UUIOT  OK  1  J.OWKKS. 

nv  s\nil,  P&RK. 

Yo  wurn  gathered  whew  Hut  gunihlna  foil 

In  wftYQil  i»l  golden  light, 
And  yo  Imvo  Quog  D  wltohlog  fDHll 

Around  my  mm  I  tO*ntght] 
Still  all  tliB  tlruiuiy  hnuntu  1  loved 

St'i-in  frwh  uliimt  m«  »llll — 
Tin'  path!  my  HiildlNti  (uotrttopH  rovt'd 

Bunldo  tho  HpurklliiK  rill. 

0,  brightly  bountiful  thfl  BG6S0I 

Am  rlctiiff  on  my  vlow, 
Of  nuiiuuBr  HklfH,  of  laughing  NttviiuiH, 

And  DWldQWfl  lUuip  wllli  doiv  ; 
TUb  (tUduouii  of  tlioBe  uarly  year* 

Will  liunor,  O,  no  Ioiik, 
Wlillc  niumory  treasons  not  the  Iuhph 

Tlmt  uihiglod  with  entoh  vong. 

TUohp  taint— thoy  wow  but  Ajirll  Hhowern, 

Which  wuko  a  hrlghUtr  »m\U- ; 
Aliis,  wove  left  tlm  BWWt«dt  llowera 

On  chlldhood'it  uuuny  Isle. 
An  further  Iloata  our  tiny  biirlc 

Adown  the  ntruum  of  time, 
We  eTor  turn  when  skies  uro  dwk. 

To  that  fair,  Btnle&B  climo. 

Dim  are  the  pr.lhs  our  footsteps  tread, 

Amid  the  lulluu  leaves, 
Whoru  hopo'u  sweet  blossoms,  crushed  and  dead, 

Are  slghiog  to  the  breeze. 
0,  full  of  R&d  and  bitter  tears, 

Is  all  the  lonely  way, 
And  Bunshiue  with  the  changing  years 

Keeps  Hitting  fast  away. 

But  ye  pale  buds  have  power  to  bring, 

Back  from  the  buried  past, 
The  joy  which  bloomed  o'er  life's  young  spring, 

The  hopes  which  did  not  last. 
Blest  is  your  mission  ;  0,  be  ours 

So  purely  good  as  thine, 
And  then  amid  these  earthly  bowers 

Each  heart  will  cease  to  pine. 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

FLORENCE    GALE:      - 

—  OR, — 

FIRST  AND  LAST. 

BY    ALBERT    W     DUNN. 

"  And  so  Florence  Gale  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried," said  a  brisk,  showy  little  woman,  as  she 
entered  Allie  Mormon's  work-room  one  morn- 
ing, sweeping  away  the  bright  fragments  of 
silks  that  lay  scattered  over  the  chairs  with  her 
flounces. 

The  mistress  of  the  establishment,  a  pretty, 
modest-looking  girl,  simple  yet  perfectly  lady- 
like in  her  manners,  slightly  blushed  as  Mrs. 
Hart  uttered  these  words.  The  lady  did  not 
notice  that  she  did  so,  and  rattled  on  : 

"  It  seems  they  are  going  to  have  the  great 
house  on  the  hill.  Edward  Archer's  father  buys 
the  house,  and  Mr.  Gale  furnishes  it.  It  is  to  be 
fitted  up  beautifully ;  I  have  just  been  at  Allen's, 
and  have  seen  all  their  furniture.  O,  it  is  splen- 
did !  Such  lovely  white  and  gold  for  the  bed- 
rooms ;  such  magnificent  velvet  and  damask, 
lace  and  fringe,  marble  and  rosewood  !  Allen 
has  carte  blanche  for  the  whole.  Is  she  not  a 
lucky  girl,  Miss  Morrison  V  * 

The  blush  had  paled  to  deadly  white,  but  Al- 
ice Morrison  controlled  herself  sufficiently  to 
answer.  Her  visitor  went  to  the  mirror,  adjusted' 
her  bonnet,  looked  admiringly  at  her  pretty  face, 
and  still  ran  on  : 

"  They  are  fond  of  each  other,  I  hear.  Ed- 
ward Archer  is  a  catch !  Why  didn't  you  secure 
him,  Miss  Morrison  ?  Bless  me !  are  you  apt 
to  faint?  You  poor  dear!  here,  take  my  vina- 
grette.  You  work  too  hard,  Miss  Morrison, 
really  you  do." 

The  tide  of  memory  was  rolling  back  to  the 
past  summer,  when  Allie  had  stolen  away  from 
work,  and  had  spent  a  fortnight  at  Hcathfield,  a 
pretty  country  village,  where  she  had  relatives. 
Edward  Archer  was  among  their  guests.  She 
had  seen  him  often,  was  even  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  sisters,  and  during  the  whole  visit  he 
had  shown  her  the  most  marked  and  constant 
attention.  Daily  had  they  walked  together — his 
wishes  being  so  palpable  that  no  one  ever 
thought  of  asking  Allie  to  join  any  party  with- 
out him.  She  came  home  with  the  new  rapture 
of  being  beloved  ;  for  all  but  the  final  question 
had  been  spoken. 

Then  Edward  was  absent  for  many  weeks,  and 
when  he  returned  home  he  made  only  a  formal 
call ;  and  the  next  visitor  brought  the  news  that 
he  waa  engaged  to  Florence.    People  thought 


Allie   Morrison    wus    woiking    tOO   hard   for    her 

■trongth.    She  grow  thin  and  pule,  but  no  one 
imputed  tii"  bidden  wound, 

That  Biuno  evening,  Edward  Archer  (bund 
Florence  on  the  sofa,  almost  buried  In  piles  of 
muslin,  lace  and  silk  tlmt  had  been  broughl  homo 
fur  lii-i  inspection.  Sliu  called  on  liioa  to  help 
her  choose,  and,  pleased  with  her  pretty,  childish 
ways,  ho  tried   the  effect  of  alternate   blue,  pink 

and  white  against  bur  delicate  cheek. 

"  I  must  decide  quickly,'  tdio  snid,  "  for  these 
things  must  bo  carried  to  Allio  Morrison  to- 
night." 

Edward  started,  but  rccovored  himself  time 
enough  to  prevent  her  noticing  it.  She  went  on  : 
"You  will  go  down  with  me,  will  you?  or, 
bettor  still,  go  and  ask  Allie  to  come  hero.  She 
can  see  and  help  me  judge  better  in  this  large 
room  than  in  her  littlo  narrow  work  room." 

"  I — 1   nsk    Allie    Morrison   to    come    here ! 
llcully,  Florence,  that  is  asking  too  much  of  a 
man  to  turn  him  into  an  errand  boy." 
Florence  pouted  and  turned  away. 
"Anything  else  I  will  do— but  that  is  not  in 
my  province." 

"Very  well,"  said  Florence;  "I  will  not  tax 
you  too  severely.  I  hope  you  will  excuso  mo  if 
I  go  out  myself." 

"  What,  in  this  darkness  'f  No  indeed.  There 
can  be  no  such  hurry  about  these." 

"No  hurry!  perhaps  it  will  be  better  not  to 
make  them  at  all." 

A  word  almost  escaped  Archer's  lips,  that  he 
would  have  been  sorry  to  utter.  All  that  eve- 
ning he  was  absent  and  constrained,  and  Flor- 
ence disturbed  and  unsocial.  There  was  a  jar 
between  them,  although  neither  understood  its 
cause. 

The  next  day  Florence  sent  for  Allie  Morri- 
son. Her  mother  returned  a  brief  note,  saying 
that  her  daughter  was  ill  and  could  not  be  seen. 
It  was  true.  Alice,  though  as  free  from  romance 
or  sentimentalism  as  possible,  was  unequal  to 
the  trial  of  witnessing  the  preparations  for  the 
wedding.  She  could  not  forget  the  loving  words 
spoken  to  her  on  her  last  evening  at  Heathfield. 
The  agitation  brought  on  a  slight  attack  of  fever, 
and  the  work-room  was  closed. 

Florence  was  angry.  It  was  too  bad,  she 
thought,  to  be  so  disappointed,  and  she  set  off  in 
no  amiable  mood  to  find  another  to  do  what  Alice 
"  ought  to  have  kept  well  for,"  as  she  expressed 

it.  

The  bridal  paraphernalia  was  finished,  and  the 
wedding  night  had  arrived.  Lights  gleamed 
from  the  house  on  the  hill,  and  the  guests  were 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.  On  her 
sleepless  couch  Alice  Morrison  was  struggling  to 
attain  something  like  composure.  Her  mother, 
troubled  and  anxious,  lingered  by  her  side.  Even 
her  presence  was  torture  to  the  invalid.  She 
longed  to  be  alone. 

"Leave  me,  dear  mother.  I  cannot  sleep  un- 
less you  leave  me  in  the  dark."  And  unwillingly 
she  went  to  her  own  room. 

"When  the  hour  struck  that  had  been  appointed 
for  the  marriage,  her  conscience  told  her  that  it 
was  no  longer  right  to  think  of  Edward  Archer, 
save  as  the  husband  of  another.  To  her  mother 
she  had  confided  nothing;  nor  had  Mrs.  Morri- 
son any  idea  that  her  daughter's  affections  were 
involved.  But  that  night,  when  the  patient's  un 
conscious  revelations  met  her  ear,  while  anxiously 
listening  to  the  moans  that  betokened  delirium, 
the  mother  was  shocked  to  find  that  Alice  had 
loved,  and  loved  hopelessly. 

The  fever  lasted  long,  and  when  Alice  recov- 
ered, Edward  Archer's  wedding  had  given  place 
to  newer  occurrences  in  the  gossip  of  a  country 
town.  She  recovered  slowly  ;  and  her  mother, 
anxious  to  prevent  the  curious  observations  of 
strangers  respecting  her  sickness,  as  well  as  to 
spare  her  feeble  strength,  forbade  her  entering 
the  work  room  again.  A  smaller  house  was 
taken,  and  its  retired  situation  did  not  invite  vis- 
itors; so  that  Alice  and  her  mother  soon  passed 
into  forge tfulness.  , 

But  the  house  on  the  hill  was  not  forgotten. 
Even  before  the  honeymoon  had  passed  away, 
the  temper  which  had  shown  itself  in  the  in- 
dulged and  spoiled  child,  and  the  wayward  and 
exacting  girl,  became  fully  developed  in  the 
bride.  A  thousand  times  had  Archer  recalled 
the  gentle  sweetness  and  patient  devotion  of 
Alice  Morrison,  even  under  his  neglect ;  and  he 
had  heard  with  pain  of  the  terrible  illness  which 
had  prostrated  her.  He  would  not  allow  him- 
self the  vanity  of  thinking  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  that  illness  ;  but  it  pained  him  no  less  than  if 
he  had. 


Many  a  gift  of  splendid  fruit  oc  costly  wine 
bud  found  its  way  to  the  slofa  room,  but  the  giver 
was  unsuspected.  Mrs,  Hon  Lson's  motherly 
pride  would  have  rejected  them  with  scorn  ;  and 

Alice-    hcrsolf,   i;enltu    as    she,   was,   would    have 

turned  away  with  contempt  although  it  was 
foreign  to  her  patient  disposition  to  cherish  such 
a  reeling' 

A  few  months  more  served  to  strip  Florence 
Gttle  of  the  fascinations  Which  Archer's  impros- 
Bible  heart  had  invested  her  with.  IIo  saw  her 
uh  nIio  whs — selfish,  exacting  and  unreasonable  ; 
and  tho  hcurt-iti'hc  tlmt  followed  wus  not  the 
more  endurable  because  it  was  brought  on  him 
by  in  .  own  infidelity  to  his  implied  love  fur 
Alice. 

Tho  first  time  that  Mrs.  Morrison  spoke  his 
name  to  her  daughter,  wus  to  tell  her  that  ho  bud 
gone  away.  Alice-  had  not  courage  to  ask 
where,  hut  her  mother  volunteered  the  informa- 
tion. He  hud  gone  abroad  on  business  for  Mr. 
Gale,  and  Florence  had  gone  with  him.  Alice 
was  truly  thankful.  It  seemed  as  if  she  could 
breathe  more  freely  if  they  were  not  near  her. 
Then,  after  many  months,  u  sad  history  came 
over  the  water.  It  told  of  Florence  Archer's  in- 
fidelity, her  desertion  of  her  husband,  her  living 
in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank  and  wealth,  and 
finally  of  a  divorce.  Mr.  Gale  sent  for  Archer 
to  come  home,  but  refused  to  see  his  daughter, 
or  to  forgive  the  disgrace  she  had  Drought  on  his 
family. 

Such  was  tho  brief  tale  which  Mrs.  Morrison 
heard  and  repeated  to  her  daughter.  And  Arch- 
er came  home,  the  wreck  of  what  he  was.  He 
was  borne  in  a  litter  to  Mr.  Gale's  bouse,  and  for 
several  weeks  ho  lay  vibrating  between  life  and 
death.  When  he  left  his  room,  a  darkness  had 
settled  upon  him  physically  and  mentally.  He 
was  blind,  and  had  fallen  into  hopeless  melan- 
choly. No  mother  ever  tended  a  son  as  Mrs. 
Gale  tended  Edward  Archer.  She  loved  him 
for  the  trial  he  had  so  patiently  endured,  and 
she  suppressed  all  mention  of  Florence  and  her 
faults,  lest  she  should  give  deeper  pain  to  one 
who  had  already  suffered  much. 

The  winter  passed  away  slowly  and  sadly.  In 
the  spring  the  blind  man  was  led  by  his  kind 
friends  along  the  garden  paths,  and  through  the 
village  streets.  Soon  he  began  to  walk  alono, 
feeling  his  way  mournfully  and  slowly,  yet  liking 
to  be  independent  of  attendance.  He  was  re- 
turning to  the  house,  after  one  of  these  melan- 
choly rambles,  when  a  sound  of  strange  foot- 
steps met  his  ear,  and  he  felt  also  that  a  carriage 
blocked  up  the  way.  Still  he  found  his  path 
and  proceeded  to  the  front  of  the  house.  He 
heard  Mrs.  Gale  weeping  violently,  and  her  hus- 
band trying  to  hush  her  agitation. 

"  What  has  happened,  John  V  he  asked  of 
the  first  servant  whom  he  heard  approach  him. 
"Nothing,  sir;  nothing  particular." 
His  acute  sense  detected  emotion  in  the  voice 
at  once. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  house,"  he  said.  But  he  ob- 
served that  the  servant  entered  by  an  unused 
door  and  took  him  into  a  distant  apartment. 
Mrs.  Gale  was  already  there.  She  took  his 
hand  with  a  trembling  clasp. 

"  Edward,  we  have  some  one  here  to-night." 
He  looked  disturbed.  She  went  on :  "  Florence 
is  come  back."  He  gave  a  quick,  convulsive 
start,  and  murmured  something  inaudible.  "  She 
is  very  ill,  Edward.  We  could  not  turn  her 
away." 

"  God  forbid  that  you  should,  dear  mother. 
But  do  not  let  me  meet  her ;  I  cannot  bear  it 
now." 

"I  thought  not.  But  bear  up,  Edward  ;  time 
will  bring  you  compensation  for  all  you  have 
suffered." 

It  was  true  ;  Florence  was  dying.  Remorse 
and  shame  had  eaten  into  her  heart,  and  the 
slight  frame  had  shared  their  effects.  She  had 
returned  to  her  parents  to  die,  after  the  brief  sea- 
son of  excitement  that  had  succeeded  her  part- 
ing from  her  husband.  A  few  weeks  she  lin- 
gered, daily  fading,  until,  one  night,  she  rose 
from  her  couch  and  knelt  before  the  blind  man, 
who  had  at  last  consented  to  enter  the  room, 
and,  in  the  most  affecting  terms,  begged  forgive- 
ness for  the  past. 

Her  voice  broughtback  the  echoes  of  long  ago 
to  his  ear.  Who  could  resist  the  plea  of  one 
who  was  thus  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
eternal  world  ?  He  .stooped  down  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  her  head.  At  tho  touch,  a  thrill 
seemed  to  run  through  her  frame.  She  raised 
the  pale,  thin  hands,  as  if  in  prayer,  and,  in  that 
attitude,  her  breath  departed.    He  knew  the  mo- 


ment in  which  sho  ceased  breathing,  and  left  tho 

■ a   instantly,    An   hour  afterwards  bo  was 

found  pule  and  cold  on  the  floor  of  his  room. 
[false  as  she  had  been,  he  could  not  know  that 
alio  was  dead  without  being  stirn  d  to  the  inmost 
depths  of  his  spirit. 

He  diil  not  recover  the  shock  fur  many  days  ; 
anil  when,  at  length,  he  grew  better,  he  went 
away,  in  spite  of  Mrs.  Gale's  usseverutions  tlmt 
no  one  could  tuku  euro  of  him  as  she  could. 
Mouths  spent  in  a  foreign  land  restored  some- 
thing ol  his  former  tranquillity,  and  his  heart  be- 
gun to  turn  towards  his  native  country  with  a 
yearning  fondness  that  would  not  he  denied. 

Ho  lunded  in  that  golden  month  that  brings 
such  exquisite  beauty  to  our  American  forests. 
His  journey  home  luy  through  the  woods  wbero 
tho  crimson  maple  mingled  with  the  deep  hue  of 
evergreens  und  the  varied  colors  of  meaner  trees, 
whilo-below  thorn  tho  undergrowth  melted  into 
soft  patterns  like  a  rich  carpet,  lie  hud  taken  u 
chaise  from  the  landing,  and  was  driving  leisure- 
ly along,  admiring  the  scene.  lie  had  got  into 
the  town  before  he  knew  it,  and,  in  his  ab- 
straction, had  taken  the  wrong  road.  A  pretty 
cottage  stood  alone  by  tho  wayside,  with  its  little 
front  garden  plat  filled  with  rich  autumnal  flow- 
ers, and,  by  the  bay  window,  a  sweet,  pale  face 
was  half  veiled  by  Bcarlet  geraniums  and  myrtle 
boughs. 

Where  had  he  seen  that  face  before  1  Ho  bad 
hardly  time  to  ask  himself  tho  question,  before 
the  pale  face  was  flushed  to  a  hue  that  vied  with 
thd  scarlet  blossoms  that  surrounded  it.  Almost 
simultaneously  had  they  recognized  each  other, 
and  Archer  sprang  from  tho  chaise  and  was  by 
her  side  in  a  moment. 

"  Alice,  forgive !  forgive  1"  were  the  only 
words  be  could  utter. 

There  was  a  long  talk  between  them,  however, 
afterwards  in  that  little  flower-scented  parlor. 
Alice  was  alone  in  the  world ;  her  mother  had 
died  some  months  before.  A  legacy  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  had  reached  her  before  she  died, 
and  the  few  wants  of  Alice  had  been  eked  out 
by  a  little  ornamental  sewing,  when  she  felt  able 
to  do  anything,  and  by  tho  sale  of  her  flowers. 
People  missed  the  gentle,  skilful  and  obliging 
dressmaker,  and  urged  her  to  renew  her  busi- 
ness ;  but  she  shrunk  from  being  looked  upon, 
and  nestled  securely  in  her  own  quiet  little  home. 
Archer  gathered  all  this  from  her  artless  rev- 
elations. The  forenoon  was  nearly  spent  before 
he  resumed  the  reins  and  drove  slowly  towards 
Mrs.  Gale's. 

Every  day,  for  a  week,  he  found  his  horse's 
head  turning  towards  the  cottage,  and  each  day 
the  heightened  color  and  glad  smile  of  its  occu- 
pant told  him  a  tale  that  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
The  house  on  the  hill  was  yet  standing  vacant  in 
its  solitary  grandeur,  but  he  never  entered  it.  It 
told  too  sad  a  tale.  But  when  he  and  Alice  had 
plighted  a  life-long  love  and  faith,  another  and 
more  beautiful  home  was  erected  beside  the  little 
cottage,  and  within  its  walls  they  found  compen- 
sation for  the  stormy  past. 

"At  eventide  there  was  peace." 

THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  building  covers  about  three  acres  of 
ground.  Many  of  its  rooms  are  copied  from  the 
classic  models  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  em- 
ployees number  about  one  thousand.  Several  of 
the  officers  reside  in  the  bank.  The  notes  re- 
deemed each  day  are  checked,  cancelled,  and 
put  away  in  boxes.  After  keeping  them  ten 
years,  they  are  burned.  The  accumulation  of 
the  last  ten  years,  now  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank, 
amount  to  three  thousand  millions  of  pounds ; 
and  yet  any  one  of  these  notes  can  be  referred  to 
in  a  minute,  and  the  history  of  its  issue  and  its 
return  given.  The  bank  does  all  its  own  print- 
ing, and  several  presses  are  kept  busy.  Every- 
thing is  done  by  machinery — the  note  is  not 
touched  by  the  pen  before  it  goes  out.  I  held  in 
my  hand  yesterday  one  note  for  a  million  of  sov- 
ereigns !  In  the  bullion  room  ingots  of  gold 
were  piled  up  like  cords  of  wood,  and  silver  bars 
in  vast  mountains.  The  machines  for  detecting 
light  coin,  and  for  cutting  them,  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  yet  simple.  Every  banker's  deposit 
is  weighed,  and  all  the  light  pieces  cut  nearly  in 
two,  and  returned  next  day  The  system  of  tho 
bank  is  as  perfect  and  as  exact  as  clockwork. 
And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  precaution,  some  slight 
forgery  is  almost  daily  detected.  But  since  the 
great  forgery  committed  by  Axtell,  for  $360,000, 
the  bank  has  not  lost  any  very  heavy  sums  ;  al- 
though in  1822  capital  punishment  for  the  crime 
was  abolished,  when  the  "old  fogies  "  predicted 
that  everybody  "  hard  up  "  would  turn  forger. 
In  the  specie  department  of  tho  bank  there  are 
bags  and  boxes  of  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns 
enough  to  make  a  miser  mad;  there  are  moun- 
tains of  mint  drops,  for  which  millions  are  sigh- 
ing and  lying,  and  perpetrating  all  conceivable 
crimes ;  1  was  asked  to  lift  a  big  bag  of  sover- 
eigns, and  for  once,  I  must  confess,  1  felt  a  sov- 
ereign disgust  for  money. — Hiram  Fuller, 
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IiEONKTTO  CIPRIANI, 

GOVERNOR    GENERAL   OF   ROMAGNA, ITALY. 

Leonetto  Cipriani,  Governor  General  of  Ro- 
magna,  and  whose  future  condition  now  occu- 
pies the  minds  of  all  Europe,  is,  as  his  portrait 
indicates,  a  man  of  very  firm  character  and  of 
imperturbable  coolness.  He  possesses  in  the 
highest  degree  the  qualities  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  the  direction  of  a  country  destitute  of 
any  political  institution,  and  in  which  the  in- 
dividual must  supply  the  absence  of  an  entire 
organization,  not  only  by  the  impulse  he  must 
give  to  tho  movement  of  government,  but  by 
the  suppression  of  abuses  and  privileges  of  all 
kinds  (the  only  legacy  which  the  last  period  of 
forty-five  years  of  theocratic  government  has 
left  the  country);  no  less  than  by  restraining 
aspirations  awakened  when  all  talents  stimu- 
lated by  good  as  well  as  by  evil  passions,  see 
before  them  an  open  field  for  the  attempts  that 
the  keen  and  excited  imagination  of  southern 
people  suggests.  The  trials  sustained  up  to  this 
time  by  the  Romagnese  under  the  direction  of 
this  energetic  man  bear  the  impress  of  a  calm- 
ness derived  from  decided  strength  and  will. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  will 
continue  to  exhibit  the  same  admirable  quali- 
ties, now  that  the  representative  assembly  has 
conferred  the  chief  authority  on  him  unani- 
mously. Let  us  glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the 
antecedents  ot  Governor  Cipriani.  Previously 
to  1848  the  governor  general  of  Romagna  had 
acquired  a  reputation  in  Tuscany  by  his  ardent 
character,  and  by  the  correctness  and  intelli- 
gence of  his  views  of  agricultural  improve- 
ments, which  he  practically  conducted  on  tho 
estate  of  his  family.  His  rural  avocations, 
after  his  father's  death,  quieted  his  passion  for 
travel  and  adventure,  the  most  salient  trait  of 
his  character.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had 
been  a  spectator  of  the  capture  of  Algiers  by 
the  French  expedition,  to  join  which  he  sailed 
in  a  trading- vessel  from  Leghorn.  At  seventeen 
years  of  age  he  was  established  on  a  little  plan- 
tation he  owned  in  the  Antilles.  His  father 
had  succeeded  in  sending  him  away  from  Italy, 
under  pretext  of  looking  after  the  distant  fam- 
ily property,  and  thus  saved  him  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  1831. 
But  in  his  voyages  and  travels  he  came  fre- 
quently in  contact  with  Italian  immigrants,  and 
thus  kept  informed  of  all  tho  political  con- 
spiracies going  on — but  he  never  relished  this 
species  of  liberal  action.  In  1848,  however, 
he  interested  himself  in  the  insurrection  of 
Milan  and  the  passage  of  tho  Ticino  by  Charles 
Albert,  and  embarked  in  politics.  Ho  contrib- 
uted to  hasten  the  departure  of  the  Tuscan 
troops  and  volunteers,  made  the  campaign  with 
them  as  captain  of  cavalry,  and  aide-de-camp 
to  the  general,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  bravery.  Convinced  that  the  demagogical 
party  was  ruining  the  prospects  of  Italy,  he 
attempted  to  repress  their  movements  at  Leg- 
horn, and  at  a  time  when  every  one  was  courting 
popularity,  brought  his  cannon  to  bear  on  the 
untimely  insurgents  of  that  turbulent  city.  In 
the  month  of  March,  1849,  he  was  in  Paris  on  a 


deeply,  and  after  two  years  of  hopeless  waiting 
for  better  times  he  went  to  California  and  made 
*  several  excursions  into  the  interior  of  that 
golden  land.  In  1853  he  journeyed  very  ex- 
tensively in  North  America,  visited  Salt  Lake, 
and  crossed  the  Sierra  Nevada,  returning  after 
a  wide  range  of  travel  to  San  Francisco.  A 
hope  that  some  benefit  to  Italy  would  grow  out 
of  the  Crimean  war  brought  him  back  to  Eu- 
rope in  1855.  In  1857  he  sailed  in  the  French 
voyage  of  exploration  with  Prince  Napoleon 
in  the  Heine  Hortense  to  Scotland.  In  the 
spring  of  1858  he  became  discouraged,  and 
after  having  contributed  greatly  to  the  alliance 
between  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  Napoleon 
III ,  started  again  for  California,  where  he 
owned  a  large  tract  of  land,  on  which  he  lived 
in  solitude  far  beyond  the  circle  of  civilization. 
But  the  war-cry  of  1859  reached  him  in  his  re- 
treat ;  he  abandoned  his  favorite  mode  of  life 
once  more,  and  joined  the  allied  armies  in 
Lorabardy  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June.  After  the  arrangement  of  the  prelimi- 
naries of  peace  at  Villafranca,  he  was  about 
returning  to  California,  when  the  leaders  of 
the  Romagnese  solicited  him  to  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  "We  all  know  how  sat- 
isfactorily he  has  conducted  himself  in  his  new 
position. 


LEONETTO    CYPRIANI,  GOVERNOR-GENERAL   OF   ROMAGNA. 


mission  from  the  grand-ducal  government  of 
Tuscany,  who  had  promised  him  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned  the  flight  of  the 
grand-duke  and  the  denunciation  ot  the  armis- 
tice,  he  threw  up  his  embassy,    ioined    King 


Charles  Albert,  and  obtained  from  the  king  the 
permission  to  serve  with  the  Piedmontese  army, 
lie  distinguished  himself  at  Sforzesca,  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Novara.  The  loss  of  that 
day  and  tho  sad  fate  of  the  king  affected  him 


THE  GREAT  EASTERN  AT  HOLYHEAD. 

We  publish  the  accompanying  engraving 
less  for  tho  purpose  of  presenting  another  view 
of  the  Great  Eastern,  than  the  picturesqueness 
and  striking  effect  of  the  lighthouse  and  break- 
water at  Holyhead,  a  seaport  town  of  Wales, 
situated  near  the  point  of  the  peninsula  or 
island  which  projects  from  the  western  coast  of 
the  isle  of  Anglesey,  and  is  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  since  it  has  become  a  great 
port  communication  with  the  Irish  capital  and 
a  rendezvous  of  the  mail  packet.  It  was  hence 
that  the  Great  Eastern  sailed  in  her  late  voy- 
age to  Southampton,  where  she  is  now  laid  up 
for  the  winter,  to  sail  in  the  spring,  we  hope, 
for  Portland.  During  this  last  passage  the 
ship  was  under  the  control  of  the  chief  engi- 
neer, and  behaved  better  than  on  any  previous 
occasion.  She  made  eight  knots  an  hour  and 
that  too  in  a  heavy  seaway.  While  smaller 
vessels  were  rolling  and  pitching  most  uncom- 
fortably all  about  her,  she  moved  along  with 
an  easy  swing  and  a  motion  described  as  pecu- 
liar to  herself.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
sea  mammoth,  after  all  the  expense  and  toil 
bestowed  upon  her,  will  realize  the  expecta- 
tions of  her  most  sanguine  friends.  She  is 
already  the  exponent  of  a  great  idea,  and  if 
she  turns  out  as  well  in  service  as  she  at  pres- 
ent promises,  she  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
marvels  and  triumphs  of  the  age.  The  profits 
of  the  speculation  remain  to  be  shown  by  the 
■  test  ot  actual  experience,  when  the  ship  is  in 
service.  Many  intelligent  persons  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  Great  Eastern  will  only  prove  a 
monument  of  what  human  skill  is  susceptible  of 
achieving,  without  being  a  source  of  profit.  In 
time  of  war  such  a  vessel  must  prove  invaluable. 


THE    GREAT   EASTERN   AT   HER   ANCHORAGE,  INSIDE   THE   BREAKWATER,  HOLYHEAD,  ENGLAND. 
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A  SCOTCH  Nl»OKTIN«   1>AKTY. 

The  spirited  ongrnving  on  this  pa^o  rcprosentu 
n  group  of  8]mm  i  men  ;i - .  i  1 1 1 1 hi .■  1 1  in  front  of  Ai.  ■■ 
gcrnio  Castlo,  Glonlyon,  Perthshire,  ono  of  tho 
most  charming  and  romantic  ol  Highland  valleys, 
which  rouchos  almost  to  tho  boundaries  of  Ar- 
gyllshire. The  houso,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, tho  castlo — for  it  hoars,  in  purls,  much  the 
character  of  an  ancient  French  chutenu — is 
placed  almost  in  tho  contro  of  tho  above-named 
valley  or  glen,  in  a  nin^ulitrly  sequestered  part 
of  the  county,  being  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  tho  residence  Of  any  other  laird  or  pro- 
prietor,  and  about  the  samo  from  a  medical  mini 
or  poHtoftico — two  most  essential  neighbors  in 
so  wild  a  district.  A  noble  avenue  of  lime-trees, 
running  parallel  with  tho  River  Lyon — and  which 
avenue,  were  it  within  twenty  miles  of  tho  me- 
tropolis, from  itB  natural  heautios  would  attract 
thousands — forms  tho  approach  to  Meggcrnie 
from  tho  oast.  Tho  castlo  itself  stands  clear  on 
a  bouutiful  lawn  and  grassy  park,  on  which  aro 
scattered  somo  of  the  finest  trees  to  ho  found  in 
tho  Highlands.  Tho  plaeo,  in  fact,  is  ono  of  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  interest,  not  only  from  its  posi- 
tion, but  also  from  its  great  antiquity  and  neigh- 
borhood to  tho  scones  of  many  a  bloody  High- 
land conflict. 

Tho  houso  is  ono  of  those  ancient  piles  con- 


son  ho  is  fifteenth  in  descent.  By  tho  female 
line  Mr.  UeiUtiOR  possesses  tho  estates  of  Meg- 
"'Mm'  and  Oulduros,  and  is  u  branch  of  tufl 
family  of  Monzics  of  Castle  Monzics,  chiftl  of 
tho  samo.  This  charming  shooting  quarter  was 
hold  for  many  years  by  tho  lato  Earl  of  Softon. 
A  more  first-rato  sportsman,  in  the  truo  accepta- 
tion of  tho  term,  never  fired  at  red  doer  or 
grouse,  and  n  more  generous,  high-minded,  and 
noble-heartod  English  nobleman  never  graced 
tho  pages  of  tho  llritish  Peerage.  On  the  pres- 
ent owner  coming  of  ago  tho  earl  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  loaso,  which  for  many  years  he  bud 
hold,  to  the  regret  of  all  the  poor  Highlanders 
of  tho  Glen  whoso  comforts  ho  never  lost  sight 
of  in  the  midst  of  his  own  sporting  pleasure. 
Tho  present  proprietor  or  owner  of  Meggcrnie 
has  addod  to  tho  ensile,  and  greatly  improvod  it 
as  a  permanent  residence. 

Tho  noble,  rough-huired  deerbound,  which  rc- 
pOBes  in  tho  foreground  of  the  illustration,  is  a 
portrait  of  ono  of  the  finest  and  truest  bred  dogs. 
His  dimensions  nrs  as  follows :  Heights  at 
shoulder,  .14  inches;  girth  at  chost,35  1-2  inches ; 
length  from  tho  end  of  the  nose  to  tho  tip  of  his 
tail,  63  inches  ;  his  color,  pulo  yellow  with  jot 
black  muzzle  ;  hair  strong  and  wiry.  Tho  other 
dogs,  wo  aro  informed,  are  portraits  of  individ- 
uals.    Tho  whole  scene  is  pleasing  and  spirited. 


THE  DIMINUTION  OF  RAIN. 

Tho  following  remarks  on  the  cause  and  con- 
sequence of  the  diminution  of  rain  in  all  coun- 
tries, by  M.  A.  Dombinsky,  professor  of  chemis- 
try, are  copied  from  tho  London  Illustrated 
Times : 

It  is  demonstrated  that  during  tho  lust  eight 
years  an  increase  of  rising  tracts  of  land  lias 
taken  place,  and  that  the  majority  of  rivers  re- 
cede to  much  lower  beds,  losing  a  great  amount 
of  their  usual  volumo  of  wotor,  and  raise  an 
abandonee  of  fossils  and  weeds,  which  soon  form 
luyors  for  dry  land,  and  increase  the  solid  matter 
of  tho  globe*  Tho  same  effect  is  caused  by  tho 
incronse  of  population  and  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence and  urts,  by  tho  decay  or  refuse  of  matter. 
Largo  forests  are  consumed  by  the  great  demand 
for  tlio  orcction  of  habitations,  ship-building,  do- 
mestic and  agricultural  employments  and  indus- 
try, by  which  moans  the  reflection  of  light  must 
increase,  and  thereby  a  smaller  amount  of  evap- 
oration or  humidity  must  be  caused,  and  in  con- 
sequenco  a  less  amount  of  rain  is  produced,  so 
that  the  formation  of  land  is  favored.  The  phe- 
nomena of  tho  Nile  in  Egypt  not  having  over- 
flowed during  the  last  month  of  Juno,  and  tho 
coast  area  of  the  Baltic  having  receded  for  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  similar  events  visible  in 
all  rivors,  substantiate  the  fact.  "We  come  now  to 


.IKALOUNY. 

Jealousy  is  as  cruel  as  the  grave;  not  tho 
grave  that  openH  its  deep  bosom  to  receive  and 
shelter  from  further  storms  tho  worn  and  forlorn 
pilgrim,  who  "  rejoice th  and  is  oxcecding  glad  " 
when  he  can  find  its  roposo ;  but  cruel  as  tho 
gruvo  is  when  it  yawns  and  Hwallows  down  from 
tho  lap  of  luxury,  from  the  summit  of  faino, 
from  tbo  bosom  of  love,  tho  dosire  of  muny  eyes 
and  hearts.  Jealousy  is  a  two-headed  asp,  biting 
backwards  and  forwards.  Among  tho  deadly 
things  upon  the  earth,  or  in  tho  sea,  or  flying 
through  tho  deadly  night  air  of  malarious  re- 
gions, fow  aro  more  obnoxious  than  is  jealousy. 
And  of  all  mad  pussions,  there  is  not  one  that 
has  a  vision  more  distorted,  or  a  more  unreason- 
able fury.  To  tho  jealous  eyo,  white  looks 
black,  yollow  looks  green,  and  the  very  sunshine 
turns  deadly  lurid.  There  is  no  innocence,  no 
justice,  no  generosity,  that  is  not  touched  with 
suspicion,  save  just  the  jealous  person's  own. 
And  jealousy  is  an  utter  folly,  for  it  helps-noth- 
ing and  saves  nothing.  If  your  friend's  love  is 
going,  or  gone,  to  another,  will  your  making 
yourself  hateful  and  vindictive  stay  it  or  bring  it 
back  1  If  it  is  not  leaving  you,  is  there  no  ri&k 
in  rondering  yourself  so  unlovely? 

Commend  me  to  all  bereaven  hoars  rather  than 
to  a  jealous  person,  especially  a  jealous  woman. 


A   SHOOTING   PARTY   IN   FRONT   OF   MEGGERNIE    CASTLE,  GLENLYON,   SCOTLAND. 


etructed  in  times  of  danger,  when  strength  was 
the  first  and  greatest  object.  The  walls  are  ac- 
cordingly of  immense  thickness,  and  the  doors 
defetffled  by  iron  gratings  of  prodigious  size  and 
height.  A  donjon  excavated  from  the  founda- 
tions is,  even  to  the  present  hour,  adorned  with 
hooks,  on  which  the  finishing  str6ke  of  the  law, 
6r  rather  the  will  of  barbarous  and  despotic 
chiefs,  has,  we  are  told,  been  frequently  executed. 
Alas !  would  the  ghost  ot  some  of  these  depart- 
ed victims  but  deign  to  make  their  appearance  in 
this  said  donjon  during  the  shooting  season,  we 
question  whether  they  would  not  be  somewhat 
"  'mazed,"  as  the  Scotch  term  it ;  and,  instead 
of  resuming  their  places  as  "  damp,  moist 
bodies "  on  the  hooks,  they  would  probably 
hang  a  cauldron  there,  in  which  to  cook  a  stew 
of  the  abundant  game  they  would  find  thereon, 
or  mull  a  few  bottles  of  good  port  or  claret,  with 
which  the  bins  that  adorn  its  sides  are  well  filled. 
In  all  other  respects  it  remains  as  in  the  times  of 
Robert  II.  There  is  much  accommodation  and 
all  requisite  comfort  to  be  found  in  the  interior 
of  Meggernie  Castle,  both  as  regards  the  more 
modern  portion  of  the  building,  as  also  in  the 
fine  old  tower  which  forms  one  of  its  extremities. 
Some  old  family  portraits,  both  of  the  Menzies 
branch  and  also  of  the  Stewarts  of  Cardnay, 
adorn  the  walls,  likewise  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Menzies.  The  proprietor  is  descended 
in  a  straight  line  from  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Card- 
nay,  Bon  of  King  Robort  II.,  from  whose  eldest 


JAPANESE  BATH  HOUSE. 

We  entered  a  low  porch,  first  putting  aside  a 
hanging  screening  of  matting,  and  passed  into  a 
spacious  room  divided  into  three  compartments. 
On  the  right  was  a  dark  division,  with  benches 
around  for  resting  or  smoking  upon.  A  youth 
sat  upon  a  small  table  with  a  cash-box  before 
him  for  tho  receipt  ot  bath  money ;  the  price  for 
each  bath  being  five  copper  cash.  On  the  left 
the  apartment  retired  far  back,  the  floor  grad- 
ually inclining  downwards  for  about  six  feet, 
and  again  ascending  towards  a  screen ;  behind 
which  some  good  people  were  enjoying  the  lux- 
ury of  a  warm  bath.  A  channel  passes  through 
the  room  to  carry  -off  the  water.  Near  the 
screenod  apartment,  but  exposed  to  public  view, 
was  a  broad  and  shallow  path  of  cold  water  in 
the  angle  of  the  double  inclined  floor.  Here  men, 
women,  and  children  squatted  down,  on  issuing 
from  the  hot  bath,  and  splashed  the  cold  water 
over  their  bodies ;  they  use  it  unsparingly.  They 
were  perfectly  naked,  and  appeared  ruddy  and 
refreshed.  Nothing  abashed  by  the  presence  of 
strangers,  the  work  is  carried  on  vigorously ;  and 
the  exhibition  is  not  looked  upon  by  the  Japanese 
as  being  at  all  indelicate  ;  it  may  be  from  Adam 
and  Eve  like  simplicity  on  their  part.  On  leav- 
ing'the  baths  they  scrub  themselves  with  dry, 
coarse  towels,  then  dress,  and  leave  the  estab- 
lishment, or  retire  to  a  small  room,  where  they 
can  be  provided  with  a  refreshing  cup  of  tea. — 
Voyage  to  Japan. 


the  question,  what  results  and  conseqences  ema- 
nate from  it  ?  And,  as  far  as  human  calculation 
permits,  we  find  already  striking  proofs  of  the 
great  change  of  climatic  condition,  the  increase 
of  heat,  and  a  great  amount  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity, producing  virulent  diseases,  the  prevalent 
afflictions  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  uncom- 
mon emigration  of  animals  and  fishes  from  dis- 
tant climates,  the  frequent  boreal  reflection  of 
the  sun,  and  several  other  indications  which 
would  reqnire  volumes  to  describe.  One  univer- 
sal blessing,  however,  will  ensue,  and  that  will  be 
the  disappearance  of  the  potato  disease.  All 
bulbous  plants,  if  for  many  years  reproduced  by 
hulbs,  and  not  by  cultivation  of  seeds,  lose  a 
great  deal  of  their  saccharine  and  floury  sub- 
stance, and  incline  to  an  unhealthy  fermentation 
of  the  juice  in  the  plants,  which,  during  continu- 
ous rain,  attract  certain  atmospheric  animalcule, 
and  which  penetrate  into  the  plants  to  metamor- 
phose, and  thus  produce  an  almost  invisible 
maggot,  which,  at  its  maturity,  descends  from 
the  stalk  into  the  bulbs,  and  causes  the  potato 
disease.  If,  during  an  interval  of  dry  and  hot 
weather,  the  fermentation  referred  to  is  prevented, 
the  disease  will  surely  disappear.  This  result 
has  been  established  on  the  continent,  where 
sandy  soil  is  prevalent,  principally  in  Mark 
Brandenburg,  in  Prussia,  where,  by  order  of  the 
government,  extensive  trials  were  instituted,  and1 
produced  the  said  effect.  Potatoes  cultivated  by 
the  seeds  would  confirm  my  assertion. 


[FROM  A  PHOTOGRAPH.] 

There  is  neither  reason  nor  mercy  in  her  when 
once  thoroughly  struck  through  with  this  fearful 
passion.  She  renders  herself  altogether  repul- 
sive by  it — an  object  more  of  dread  than  affec- 
tion to  those  who  have  loved  her  best.  And  if 
she  regain  not  her  selt-eommand,  and  return  not 
to  her  senses,  she  frequently  destroys  utterly  the 
attachments  she  most  prized.  Her  friends  may 
indeed  refuse  to  forsake  her ;  but  it  will  be  duty 
that  bids  them  stay ;  and  never  will  they  be  able 
to  forget  what  an  abject  thing  she  has  once 
appeared. 

But  let  not  any  too  rigorously  judge  the  con- 
duct of  a  jealous  woman  or  a  jealous  man.  Re- 
member that  the  maniac  suffers.  To  be  sure,  the 
suffering  is  from  selfishness — often  it  is  without 
a  shadow  of  a  cause ;  but  still  it  is  Buffering, 
and  it  is  intense.  Pity  it — bear  with  it.  You 
may  yourself  fall  into  temptation.  It  is  a  sorer 
curse,  a  more  certain  and  fatal  blight  to  tho 
heart  on  which  it  seizes,  than  it  can  he  to  those 
against  whom  its  spite  is  hurled.  Then,  while 
none  should  bend  too  far  to  the  whims  of  jeal- 
ousy, all  should  be  patient  with  its  victims  ;  and 
also  should  oe  watchful  and  careful  that  it  enter 
not  their  own  heart. — Dickens. 

Hazlitt  somewhere  speaks  of  authors  who,  nev- 
er forgetting  their  professional  character,  "  carry 
their  reputation  about  with  them  as  the  snail  does 
its  shell,  and  sit  under  its  canopy  like  tho  lady 
in  the  lobster." 
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A   NEW   ENTERPRISE  ! 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  brilliant  family- 
paper  which  will  be  issued  by  the  subscriber  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next.  It  is  intended,  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  Home  Circle,  and 
its  individuality  will  consist  in  its  forming  just 
such  a  journal  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend 
would  introduce  to  the  fireside.    It  will  be 

ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL, 

each  number  complete  in  itself,  an4  being  of  the 
mammoth  size,  will  afford  a  vast  amount  of  en- 
tertaining reading.  No  continued  stories  will  be 
introduced,  nor  advertisements  admitted ;  so  that 
the  object  of  the  greatest  variety  and  complete- 
ness will  be  attained.  It  will  be  printed  in  that 
convenient  and  favorite  shape,  the  Folio  Form, 
presenting  in  each  number  thirty-two  large 
columns  of  original  and  really 

CIIOICE  AND  DELIGHTFUL  READING, 

This  new  journal  will  be  full  to  the  brim  each 
week  of  finely  written  stories,  sketches,  adven- 
tures, biographies  of  eminent  men  and  of  fa- 
mous women,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
gossip  of  the  day,  sparkling  gems  from  new 
books,  and  wit  and  humor,  forming  a  most  cap- 
tivating weekly  melange.  The  plan  of  its  issue, 
which  has  been  long  perfecting,  will  render  it 

A    GREAT    FAVORITE 

everywhere,  north,  south,  cast  and  west.  It  will 
be  entirely  neutral  in  politics,  and  all  sectional 
and  sectarian  matters,  preferring  to  make  itself  a 
Welcome  Guest  to  each  and  all,  rather  than  to 
indulge  in  jarring  discussions.  No 'vulgar  word 
or  line  will  ever  sully  its  fair  pages,  which  will 
address  themselves  to  the  best  taste  and -appre- 
ciation of  every  one.    In  all  respects  it  will  be 

FRESH  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  whole  design  being  from  original  plans,  in- 
tended to  introduce  to  the  public  a  corps  of  new 

AND  BRILLIANT  WRITERS  J  flnd  it  will  follow  the 

lead  of  no  other  journal  that  is  published.  It 
will  present  a  chaste  and  elegant  heading,  and  be 
printed  upon  heavy,  fine  white  paper,  on  a  rich, 
clear  font  of  type,  cast  expressly  for  it.  Thus 
forming  of 

CIjc  Mdtam  (fast, 

a  charming  visitor  for  any  family  in  the  land. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  a  corps  of 
lady  contributors  has  been  organized,  as  well  as 
Several  sterling  writers  of  the  other  sex ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  no  weekly  journal  in  the  world 
shall  excel  it  in  pleasing  variety,  and  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  each  successive  issue. 

Owning  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  newspa- 
per establishments  in  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
scriber possesses  unlimited  facilities  which  ensure 
the  completeness  and  excellence  of  this  new 
weekly  journal. 

TEUM3  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
One  Subscriber,  ....  $2.00 

Two  Subscribers,     .  .  .  .  .        3  00 

Six  Subscribes^,  ....  8.00 

Twelve  Subscribers,  (and  one  to  the  getter-up  of  the 

club),        ....        15.00 

SINGLE  C0PIE3  FOUR  CENT3. 

ttjF*  The  "Welcome  Guest  and  The  Flag  of  our  TJxion 
will  he  sent  together  for  83  a  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
22  Winter  Street,  Boston.. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATTJRIN  M.  BALLOT/,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DURITAGE,  Assistant  EDiroa. 


TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  50 

One  copy,  two  years 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

[C^*  One  copy  of  Ballou's  Pictorul,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Flao  op  our  Union,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  C. — Dibdin.  the  famooa  bibliographer,  was  nephew  of 
Dibdin,  the  famous  nautical  eoug-writer. 

Staticlan. — From  a  table  recently  published,  it  appears 
that  the  superficial  area  of  all  the  States  and  territo- 
riep  of  oar  Union  is  3,265,010  square  miles;  of  this. 
1,829, ,010  square  miles  are  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  organized  States,  and  1.4-39,000  square  miles 
within  the  territoriep.  The  limits  of  the  United  States 
when  their  independence  was  achieTed  (1783).  did  not 
exceed  820  680  square  miles. 

C.  M  ,  New  York.— It  was  said  shortly  before  her  death 
that  Lady  Morgan's  writings  had  yielded  her  100,000 
dollars. 

"Seventy-Six  "'—An  epigram  was  current,  after  Bur- 
goyne'e  surrender,  which  ran  thus: 
"  Burgoyne,  unconscious  of  iupeoding  fates, 
Could  cut  bis  way  through  woods — bnt  not  through 
Gates." 

Shepherd. — The  Angora  Goat  is  beiDg  extensively  accli- 
mated in  France.  The  fleece  sells  at  from  S2  to  S2  50, 
and  the  wool,  or  rather  hair,  makes  excellent  velvet, 
uniting  the  lustre  of  f-ilk  to  the  firmness  of  wool  vel- 
vet. A  few  of  these  beautiful  animals  were  imported 
into  South  Carolina  in  1849.  They  have  increased  to 
upward  of  fifty  of  the  pure  breed,  besides  many  more 
half-breeds. 

G.  M  — If  you  intend  to  make  a  figure  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession, we  advise  you  to  drop  the  acquaintance  of  the 
muses. 

R.  V. — Yon  will  never  get  an  idea  of  the  pronunciation 
of  French  words,  till  jou  drop  your  pronouncing  dic- 
tionary and  take  a  live'Frenchman. 

Constant  Reader. — In  the  year  1770  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  was  almost  depopulated  iu  consequence  of  dry 
weatber  The  rivers  were  nearly  dried  up,  the  rice 
field*  failed.  In  addition,  the  granaries  through  some 
liv  his  became  ignited,  and  a  famine,  such  an  Europe 
bad  not  known  for  many  centuries,  was  the  awful  re- 
sult It  is  stated  that  tens  of  thousands  human  be- 
iugs  perisned  in  the  streets,  and  that  iu  Calcutta  alone 
there  were  dally  employed  by  the  East  India  Company 
one  hundred  men  to  remove  the  dead  bodies  on  cars 
and  sledges,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges. 

D-  C  Mobile. — We  caonot  notice  questions  which  re- 
quire long  and  elaborate  answers. 

Amateur. —  Water  cake3  are  made  of  the  ordinary  pig- 
ments, ground  up  very  fine  with  water  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  little  gum-arabic  or  a  little  size.  Be- 
ing thus  made  into  a  paste,  they  are  pressed  iu  a  steel 
dye  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  gentle  heat, 


AMERICAN  ELOQUENCE. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  respect  for  the 
eloquence  of  our  countrymen.  Having  listened 
enchanted  to  tho  utterances  of  a  Webster,  an 
Everett,  a  Choate,  and  a  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  to 
say  nothing  of  other  illustrious  masters  of  the 
art,  we  thought  we  had  heard  the  highest  speci- 
mens of  oratory.  Little  did  we  dream  that  tho 
sublimest  efforts  of  our  living  and  dead  speakers 
were  to  be  eclipsed  and  utterly  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  a  speaker,  who,  at  one  spring,  has 
placed  himself  on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of 
achievement.  If  our  language  is  verging  on  the 
"highfalutin',"  it  is  because  we  have  just  arisen 
from  the  perusal  of  a  patriotic  oration  delivered 
so  lately  as  July  4th,  of  this  year  of  grace — an 
oration  which  lies  before  us  in  all  the  brilliancy 
of  fine  while  paper  and  sharp-cut  type,  and  bear- 
ing every  stamp  of  authenticity.  This  address 
was  delivered  at  Rome,  Tennessee,  at  the  last  cel- 
ebration of  the  anniversary  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence, by  Edwin  H.  Tcnney,  Esq.,  Attorney 
at  Law,  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

It  is  truly  a  remarkable  production.  Every 
page,  every  passage,  blazes  with  rhetorical 
images.  The  same  effect  is  produced  on  the 
mind  by  reading  this  production,  a3  on  the  eye 
by  looking  at  the  dazzling  changes  of  the  kaleid- 
oscope. The  orator's  striking  originality  is  highly 
characteristic.  Even  many  of  his  words  are  to 
be  found  in  no  dictionary  of  the  English  or  any 
other  language,  a  fact  which  gives  him  a  great 
advantage,  though  the  envious  might  deem  it  an 
undue  one,  over  all  his  compeers.  But  we  hasten 
to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  specimens  of  this 
unique  production.  After  speaking  warmly  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  he  says  : 

"  We  pay  thus  our  dues  to  seventy-six ;  but 
we  see  in  this  assembly  the  Mexican  soldier. 
You  have  a  mortgage  on  our  sympathies,  for 
your  cerebellum  has  been  steeled  at  the  bellows 
of  liberty.  This  gray-headed  flag,  the  genial 
proffer  of  a  Carthage  heart,  once  splendid  and 
significant,  wiping  so  often  with  the  limber  neck 
of  its  gentle  bird,  your  chameleon  forehead, 
stitched  with  glory  and  hemmed  with  magnif- 
icence, eloquent  with  Webster's  great  sentiment, 
mid  the  stars  and  stripes  that  now  flap  the  gales 
of  a  grateful  country, — Ah  !  its  history  from  the 
old  training  day,  now  sorry  with  scars,  airy  from 
bomb  shells,  and  bored  with  bullet-holes,  all  red- 
olent of  victory,  hued  with  blood  from  Palo  Alto 
to  Monterey,  is  your  eulogy." 


But  lest  the  reader  should  think  that  the  fo.te 
of  our  orator  is  rhetoric,  let  us  give  him  a  taste 
of  his  logic  and  philosophy.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  Emersonian  in  its  profundity  : 
.  "  Danger  is  the  concomitant  of  power,  the 
damper  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  attendant  of  vi- 
cissitude. Preachers  work  with  it,  statesmen 
and  politicians  feel  of  it,  rogues  and  rascals 
tamper  with  it.  Fancy  is  its  workshop  ;  the  pas- 
sions are  its  playhouse ;  steel,  lead,  coffins  and 
gunpowder  are  its  nicknacka.  To  hierarchies,  it 
is  safe  and  vitalizing  ;  to  principalities,  it  is  ruth- 
less and  nauseating ;  but  to  democracy,  lurking 
and  desultory,  it  spawns  politicians  like  tadpoles, 
and  mounted  with  their  regimentals,  sly  and 
slippery,  it  lubricates  sensibilities  with  pity, 
braces  dependency  with  enthusiasm,  pays  despair 
with  hope,  bridging  gulleys  with  alternatives  all 
big  with  disunion  ;  and  when  the  last  lonely  lane 
of  expediency  is  travelled,  and  the  last  draw- 
bridge of  desperation  cut,  floundering  on  the 
brink  of  agony,  sinewless  and  beaten,  croaking 
a  nation's  death  knell,  it  rivets  its  doom  on  type 
and  stnmp,  rips  from  anarchy  its  grave-clothes, 
sews  them  with  muscles  of  liberty,  but  to  swap 
regimentals  for  the  tomb." 

We  could  multiply  extracts ;  but  as  there  is 
food  too  luscious  to  be  taken  except  in  infinites- 
imal doses,  so  there  is  mental  pabulum  too 
strong  to  be  digested  in  large  quantities.  But 
we  think  we  have  quoted  enough  to  prove  that 
this  oration  is  the  most  remarkable  production 
of  the  19th  century.  It  is  as  eloquent  as  any 
audience  can  bear— one  figure  more,  one  phrase 
additional,  one  flight  higher,  and  the  public 
would  die  like  Semele  when  Jupiter  came  to  her 
in  all  the  effulgence  of  his  Olympian  glory. 

TESTIMONIAL  WORTH  HAVING. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  individually 
give  the  Ladd  &  Webster  Sewing  Machines  pre- 
ference over  all  others,  from  a  personal  knowl- 
edge of  its  merits;  but  the  following  letter  from 
J.  P.  Pirrson,  Esq  ,  a  practical  man  in  every 
sense  ot  the  word,  and  a  distinguished  civil  en- 
gineer and  patent  lawyer,  is  worth  more,  in  fact, 
than  the  combined  opinion  of  half  tho  editors  in 
New  England  : 
Letter  from  J.  P.  Pirrson,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer. 

No.  6,  Wall  Strebt.  N.  Y. 
Nov. 10th, 1859. 

Sir, — In  giving  the  opinion  you  request  as  to 
the  merits  of  your  Sewing  Machines,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  state  that  that  opinion  is  drawn  from 
two  sources — the  one  being  the  practical  working 
of  your  machines  in  my  family,  and  the  other 
from  knowledge  and  information  obtained  in  the 
course  of  a  professional  business,  which  has 
brought  from  time  to  time  before  me  for  critical 
examination  almost  all  the  known  forms  of  Sew- 
ing Machines  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
history.  My  experience,  practically,  is  that  your 
Machines  are  eminently  fitted  for  all  the  various 
uses  to  which  it  is  possible  to  apply  a  Sewing 
Machine.  For  the  family,  I  find  that  they  per- 
form admirably  upon  every  material  desired.  In 
regard  to  their  durability,  as  well  as  to  their  abil- 
ity to  stand  hard  driving,  it  appears  to  me  that 
no  Machines  are  made  which  excel,  and  few 
which  equal  them.  I  find  that  they  are  made  of 
tho  best  material,  all  the  bearings  and  other 
moving  parts  strong  and  substantial,  while  the 
running  is  smooth  and  as  nearly  frictionless  as 
possible.  All  these  are  qualities  essential  to  a 
first-class  Machine. 

(Signed),       Joseph  P.  Pirrson. 
To  Wa  C.  Hicks,  Esq  .  Sup't  of  Ladd,  Webster  &  Co.'s 

Sewing  Machine  Manufactory. 

PAINLESS  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS. 

Dr.  George  Hayward,  the  eminent  surgeon  of 
*this  city,  lately  contributed  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting article  to  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Medico 
Chirurgical  Review,"  on  "  Anaesthesia,  and  the 
agents  employed  to  produce  it."  His  purpose  is 
to  urge  his  professional  brethren  in  Europe  to 
make  a  fair  trial  of  rectified  sulphuric  ether  as  an 
anaesthetic  agent,  from  its  perfect  safety,  while 
chloroform,  which  appears  to  be  the  favorite  in 
foreign  practice,  not  unfrequently  produces  fatal 
results.  Dr.  Hayward  states  that  he  has  never, 
in  spite  of  the  utmost  diligence  in  searching  for 
facts,  "  been  able  to  find  any  well-attested  case 
of  death  from  its  (ether)  inhalation."  Dr.  Hay- 
ward was  the  first  practitioner  who  performed  an 
important  surgical  operation  on  a  patient  ren- 
dered insensible  by  the  inhalation  of  sulphuric 
ether.  This  was  done  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  in  this  city,  November  7, 
1846,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  crowd  of  specta- 


tors. The  operation  was  the  removal  of  the 
leg  of  a  female  patient  above  the  knee.  The  in- 
strument by  which  the  ether  was  applied  was 
very  clnmsy,  but  insensibility  was  produced  in 
three  minutes.  The  operation  occupied  one 
minute  and  forty-five  seconds,  not  including  the 
tying  of  the  six  arteries.  The  patient  was  in- 
sensible throughout,  only  giving  signs  of  con- 
sciousness when  the  last  artery  was  tied.  Tho 
application  ot  the  ether  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  Morton,  the  dentist,  who  was  the  first 
to  use  the  ether,  having  extracted  a  tooth  with- 
out causing  pain  September  30,  1846. 

THE   FLAG   OF   OUR   UNION, 

NEW  VOLUME-NEW  STORY. 
On  the  first  of  January,  The  Flag  of  our  Union 
will  enter  upon  its  Jijteenth  volume.  We  have 
completed  arrangements  whereby  the  paper  will 
be  greatly  improved,  and  shall  appear  in  an  en- 
tirely new  and  beautiful  dress  from  top  to  toe,  a 
new  head,  and  upon  fine  white  paper.  The  Flag 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  papers  of  its  class  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  ever  labored  to  merit  the 
large  and  still  growing  popularity  it  enjoys.  We 
are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  contributors, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no  miscella- 
neous journal  published,  has  a  larger  or  more 
popular  list  of  writers  engaged  upon  its  columns. 
We  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  a  bril- 
liant original  novelette,  from  the  experienced  and 
favorite  pen  of  Francis  A.  Durivage,  Esq  , 
entitled 

THE  POLICE  SPY: 

—  OR,  — 

Ei)t  j?cctct  ©rimes  of  $aris, 

illustrated  in  Champney's  best  style.  We  are 
resolved  that  the  next  volume,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  past  fourteen  years'  experience,  shall 
be  the  best  that  has  ever  issued  from  our 
establishment. 

For  the  Holidays. — Abbott's  fancy  goods 
store,  262  Washington  Street,  corner  of  Avon 
Place,  presents  the  most  elegant  variety  of  arti- 
cles for  gifts  at  this  season,  embracing  bronzes, 
rich  Paris  fancy  articles,  dressiDg-cases  of  the 
most  beautiful  patterns,  vases  of  every  descrip- 
tion, Parian  goods  in  infinite  variety,  ornamental 
combs,  jewel  cases,  meerschaum  pipes,  and  in 
short,  articles  too  numerous  to  mention.  The 
store  is  a  choice  and  attractive  museum  in  itself, 
and  tho  goods  are  sold  amazingly  low.  Mr. 
Abbott  has  been  so  long  in  the  business  that  he 
has  reduceed  it  to  a  profession  to  supply  the 
public  with  articles  of  virtu  and  useful  orna- 
ments, and  at  prices,  too,  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  been  considered  impossible.  Let  our 
friends,  ladie3  and  gentlemen,  look  in  and  ex- 
amine for  themselves  before  purchasing  else, 
where,  and  they  will  be  Abundantly  repaid  for 
their  visit,  if  only  by  the  delight  of  examining 
so  brilliant  an  array  of  seasonable  and  new  goods. 

Old  Spain. —  Spain  appears  to  be  entering 
upon  a  new  career  of  prosperity.  Within  the 
past  ten  years,  many  reforms  have  been  institu- 
ted in  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  the  manufacturers  are  pro- 
tected, and  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
road have  beenjjut  in  successful  operation.  The 
Paris  Patrie  epitomizes  the  fact  in  the  following 
language:  "  Spain  daily  grows  greater  ;  political 
parties  are  becoming  appeased;  her  agriculture 
develops  itself;  her  credit  improves  ;  her  industry 
progresses,  and  her  army  becomes  obedient  in 
discipline." 

4    «.»    » 

Rather  keen. — A  superficial  person,  having 
heard  a  popular  declaimer  preach,  said  to  Dr. 
Bellamy,  "  O,  sir,  I  have  been  fed  this  evening." 
The  doctor  replied,  "  So  the  calves  think,  after 
having  sucked  each  other's  ears." 

"Extension." — The  King  of  Abyssinia  has 
sold  to  France  the  island  of  Massowah,  in  the 
Red  Sea.  It  has  a  good  harbor  and  some  trade, 
and  is  susceptible  of  being  "made  a  superior  naval 
station. 

4    -.-    » 

Human  Nature. — Wherever  there  is  author- 
ity, there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  disobedience. 
It  was  so  with  our  first  parents,  and  it  has  ever 
been  so  with  all  their  descendants. 


Ballou's  Dollar  Magazine. — The  cheap- 
est publication  in  the  world.     One  dollar  a  year  ! 


BALLOU'S   PKTOIUAL    DRAWING-BOOM   COMPANION. 
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MX  ii  KATRINE. 

This  celebrated  Bpot  of  water  is  a  lako  on  tlio 
wostcrn  portion  of  tlio  diHtrit-t  of  Montehh, 
Perthshire!  running  for  a  considerable  space  bo- 
tweon  tho  parishes  of  Callander  and  Abeifuil, 
and  extending  In  a  sorpentino  form  uboui  nine 
miles  from  oust  to  north,  while  its  breadth  is  no 
moro  thun  a  mile.  From  the  eastern  extremity 
of  tho  lake  llowa  a  stream,  which,  after  winding 
into  two  minor  lakes,  called  Loch  Arhray  ami 
Loch  Vomiuehar,  becomes  a  contributor  of  tho 
Frith  of  Forth,  that  flows  into  tho  Great  Canal, 
by  which  the  Forth  ami  tho  Clyde  aro  joineit. 
The  hunks  of  tho  above  lakes  are  distinguished 
by  a  hoautiful  rungo  of  sylvan  and  wooded 
scenery,  enhanced  to  a  considerable  extent  by  tho 
rude  and  almost  Alpine  characteristics  of  tho  dis- 
trict. Loch  Kati  Ine  is  a  peculiarly  characteristic 
pioco  of  scenery,  which  has  commonly  been  called 
tho  "  Trosaehs,"  and  has  over  been  dear  to 
artists,  who  have  a  penchant  for  forms  partaking 
of  tho  Solvator  Kosueusto. 

Tho  scene  of  the  "  Trosachs  "  may  bo  do- 
6cribed  as  a  valley  covered  with  largo  fragments 
of  rocks,  and  flanked  with  naked  precipices, 
aniiflst  which  grow  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  giving  a  beautiful  mellowness  and  soft- 
ness to  what  would  be  otherwise  a  scene  of  un- 
mitigated, wild,  barbaric  magnilicenco.  Tho 
banks  of  the  Loch  Katrine  are  composed  of 
slopes,  which  gradually  descend  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountain  ridges,  most  of  which  are  cov- 
ered with  beautiful  natural  woods,  supplying  ex- 
tremely picturesque  points  of  view  to  tho  artist 
and  tourist.  Formerly  tho  extraordinary  beauty 
of  this  Highland  paradise  was  almost  unknown, 
as  it  lay  "  embowered  in  trees ;"  nor  was  a  wider 
knowledge  of  it  gained  until  the  publication  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  poem  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  of  which  it  was  the  scene.  Subsequent 
to  this  period  the  locality  has  become  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  travellers  to  the  northern  portion  of 
the  Scottish  dominions,  and  is  annually  visited 
in  summer  and  autumn  by  large  numbers.  A 
good  road  is  now  formed  between  Callander  and 
Loch  Katrine ;  and  the  convenience  of  a  boat  to 
traverse  the  lake  from  one  end  to  the  other,  may 
at  all  times  be  procured  by  tourists,  whether  they 
approach  from  the  eastern  or  western  extremity. 
There  is  also  an  inn  at  Loch  Aehray,  near  the 
eastern  end  of  the  lake,  at  which  admirable  ac- 
commodation is  afforded  at  reasonable  rates. 

HOW  TO  OBTAIN  RECRUITS. 

A  writer  in  Blackwood  states  that  when  sol- 
diers are  wanted  and  recruits  are  scarce,  at  Da- 
mascus, a  review  is  given.  A  number  of  in- 
genious manoeuvres  are  given  by  the  troops, 
which  result,  first,  in  the-sjjectators  finding  them- 
selves enclosed  in  a  square,  and  next,  in  the 
able-bodied  ones  being  marched  off  as  conscripts 
to  the  Padisha's  army.  Wnen  this  device  gets 
stale,  another  measure  is  adopted,  not  calcu- 
lated, one  would  think,  to  promote  the  better  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  in  Damascus ;  soldiers 
are  sent  to  the  door  of  the  mosque  to  catch  all 
who  may  be  inside.  When  this  in  turn  begins 
to  fail,  and  the  Damascenes  will  neither  attend 
reviews  nor  go  to  church,  the  authorities  fall 
back  on  a  plan  of  simple  efficacy,  and  send  sol- 
diers to  kidnap  people  in  their  houses  at  night. 

Binding. — Every  description  of  book-binding 
done  at  this  office.  Magazines,  pamphlets,  sheet 
music,  newspapers,  Harper's  Weekly,  Harper's 
Magazine,  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Punch, 
The  London  Illustrated  News,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Godey's  Magazine,  Peterson's  Magazine,  Bai- 
louts Dollar  Monthly,  Ballou's  Pictorial,  Weekly 
Novelette,  Flag  of  our  Union,  scrap  books,  en- 
gravings, etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  bound  and  returned  in 
one  week. 

«  -^»—  * 

Absence  of  Mind. — The  first  Lord  Littleton 
was  very  absent  in  company,  and  when  he  fell 
into  the  river  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  at 
Hagley,  it  is  said  of  him  that  "  he  had  sunk 
twice  before  he  recollected  that  he  could  swim." 

The  Geand  Trunk  Railway — is  to  be  com- 
pleted to  Detroit  the  present  year,  making  862 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  and  branches  in  addition, 
making  in  the  aggregate  1099  miles,  costing,  in- 
cluding the  Victoria  Bridge,  over  $60,000,000. 
a — «  -■-  » w 

Carving. — A  gentleman  undertook  to  carve 
a  joint  at  a  dinner  party,  and  did  the  work  very 
awkwardly.  "  You  shall  not  be  my  joint-exe- 
cutor," said  his  next  neighbor. 


EXTRAORDINARY  story. 
Tho   following  strange  story  appears  In  the 

Union  du  Vnr  :  Sir  Kdwurd  Kgcrton,  nephew  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  tuts  just  left  Mien  for  (Inishc. 
Th(6  young;  man  has  been  occupied  for  several 
years  In  procuring  the  Information  necessary  to 
discover  D  will  made  by  one  of  his  uncles,  leav- 
ing him  a  fortuno  estimated  lit  thirty-two  mil- 
lions— part  of  the  fortuno  consisting  of  thirty 
houses  tit  London,  and  an  entire  Street  in  Kdin- 
burgh.  This  will,  after  tho  death  of  tho  testa- 
tor, could  not  ho  found,  and  all  attempts  to  dis- 
cover it  wore  fruitless.  In  August  last,  the  Rov, 
Mr.  llimmel,  a  Catholic  priest  at  Dublin,  re- 
ceived in  confession  n  declaration  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  Tho  opulent  testator,  some  time  ago, 
sailed  for  Italy  in  tho  Ville  do  Grasse,  a  steamer 
which  sunk  near  tho  lies  d'llyeros.  All  his 
effects  and  papers  were  lost,  but  ho  himself  was 
saved  ;  he  was,  however,  atllieted  with  rheuma- 
tism, and  having  had  to  stop  at  Nice,  died  there. 
Just  before  his  death,  ho  made  his  secretary 
write  to  his  nephew,  to  beg  him  to  come  in  all 
haste  ;  but  the  secretary,  supposing  that  he  would 
make  a  new  will  in  favor  of  tho  latter,  and  hav- 
ing a  spite  against  him,  did  not  send  the  letter. 
When  he  made  this  confession,  the  ex  secretary 
was  on  his  death-bed,  and  he  prayed  the  priest 
to  do  what  he  could  to  repair  his  wrong.  Sir  E. 
Egerton  is  now  about  to  endeavor  to  obtain  at 
La  Grasse  and  Cannes,  information  as  to  tho 
precise  spot  in  which  the  vessel  went  down.  He 
hopos  that  the  trunks  of  his  deceased  uncle  may 
still  be  intact,  and  that  in  one  of  them  ho  can 
find  the  will.  A  company  is  being  organized  at 
London  to  assist  him  in  getting  up  the  ves- 
sel. He  has  consented  to  advance  £20,000  in 
English  money  towards  the  expenses,  and  to  give 
5,000,000f.  out  of  his  inheritance  if  the  will  bo 
found  af  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  In  the  lost 
vessel  were  large  sums  of  money,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  value  belonging  to  other  persons ;  and  the 
question  has  arisen  whether  the  English  company 
may  not  retain  all  the  wealth  it  may  fish  up. 

INSANITY  IN  IRELAND. 

In  some  of  the  gaols  in  Ireland  lunatics  are 
admitted  who  are  dangerous  to  themselves  or 
others.  As  bearing  on  the  effect  of  the  religious 
revivals,  it  has  been  ascertained  that,  taking  the 
period  between  the  first  of  June  last  and  the 
present  time,  the  number  committed  in  1858  to 
the  gaols  of  Belfast,  Downpatrick,  and  Mon- 
aghan,  were  in  all  22,  while  in  1859  they  amounted 
to  45.  Of  the  22  committed  in  1858,  only  one 
appeared  to  have  had  his  mind  overturned  from 
religious  causes,  while  in  the  cases  occurring  in 
1859,  the  religious  element  largely  predominates. 
Thus,  of  19  committed  to  Belfast  gaol,  no  less 
than  13  were  certified  by  the  medical  officer  to 
have  been  insane  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
the  remaining  six  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  a 
similar  cause. 

<  ■«»■—■ » 

Don't  neglect  a  Cough. — Taken  in  the 
early  stages  a  cough  can  be  cured  at  once ;  but 
if  neglected,  it  leads  to  a  dangerous  trouble.  A 
distressing  cough  causes  the  friends  of  the  sufferer 
as  much  pain  as  the  sufferer  experiences  himself. 
Dr.  "Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  will  cer- 
tainly cure  coughs,  colds,  and  arrest  consump- 
tion, and  that,  too,  speedily ;  but  it  should  be 
taken  when  thus  affected  without  delay,  and  then 
its  effect  is  magical.  Buy  none  unless  it  has 
written  upon  the  wrapper,  "  I.  Butts,"  as  there 
are  imitations  of  the  article  in  some  States  of  the 
Union. 

4    -»»■— -> 

Friendship. — Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  if  a 
man  does  not  make  new  acquaintances  as  he  ad- 
vances through  life,  he  will  soon  find  himself  left 
alone.  A  man  should  keep  his  friendship  in 
constant  repair. 

«  ■»»—  > 

Legal  Decision. — Judge  Whiteman,of  Per- 
ry county,  Ohio,  has  lately  decided  that  a  railway 
company  has  no  right  to  sell  or  mortgage  their 
road  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature. 

Gold. — The  water-courses  through  California 
are  at  the  lowest  stage,  and  the  miners  holding 
claims  in  the  beds  of  the  streams  are  gathering 
rich  harvests  of  gold. 

,  i    -m»4+-    t 

A  golden  Rule. — Never  condemn  a  friend 
unheard,  or  without  letting  him  know  his  ac- 
cuser, and  the  charge  preferred  against  him. 

SriAKP. — "  I  do  not  wish  your  assertions  to 
pass  for  truth,  madam."  "  You  can  easily  pre- 
vent it,  sir,  by  repeating  them  yourself." 


"  TlIH  WiaruMi;  GrUSST." —  Afl'-r  hh'ii- 

tkkn  years'  experience  in  newspaper  pub- 
lishing, we  nri'  rr  nlvril  Id  niako  thin  now 
journal,  which  will  bo  issued  m  the  Era! 
of  January,  the  most  valuable,  attractive, 
and  elegant  weekly  literary  paper  yet 
brought  before  the  eye  of  the  public ! 
Now  is  tliu  time  to  subscribe — $2  a  yuar. 


ffl8ttau0foe  (Catering*. 

Mr.  Joseph  Kline  died  at  Frceport,  Illinois, 
lately,  from  tho  bite  of  a  eat. 

There  aro  now  nineteen  steam  fire  engines  in 
tho  city  of  Philadelphia. 

The  peanut  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  in  a  few  years  form  an  important 
article  of  commerce. 

Tho  taxable  property  in  Texas  this  year  is 
$'224,353,250,  being^uu  increase  of  thirty  millions 
over  the  laht. 

Ex-President  Pierce  has  purchased  a  tract  of 
fifteen  acres  of  land  in  Concord,  N.  11.,  on  which 
he  intends  to  build  a  house  next  spring. 

The  population  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  by  a  cen- 
sus just  completed,  is  25,000,  or  double  tho  pop- 
ulation of  1854,  and  four  times  larger  than  iu 
1850. 

Two  cattle  drovers  were  arrested  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  lately,  their  drove  of  fifty  one  head  being 
made  up  of  pickings  and  stealings  all  the  way 
from  Indiana. 

The  amount  of  wheat  now  accumulating  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  lor  the  steamboats  to  take 
down  the  river  before  navigation  closes,  is  im- 
mensely large. 

The  board  of  underwriters  of  New  York  have 
offered  a  reward  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
every  apprehension  anil  conviction  of  an  incen- 
diary during  the  next  twelve  months. 

A  young  lady  in  Lansingburg  was  told  that  a 
party  was  to  be  given  in  that  place,  and  that  lots 
of  young  men  from  Troy  would  be  present. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  vacant  lots,  probably." 

There  is  now  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
one  mile  of  railway  to  every  thousand  inhabitants; 
in  England  one  to  every  2500,  and  in  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain,  one  to  every  3000  inhabitants. 

The  Canadians  are  discussing  the  subject  of 
supporting  schools  by  direct  taxation  The  New 
Brunswick  Herald  is  of  opinion  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  people  are  in  favor  of  such  a 
policy. 

Colonel  Hoe,  the  inventor  of  the  cylinder 
press,  has  had-  his  leg  broken  by  a  fall  from  his 
carriage.  If  he  is  confined  long,  he  will  invent 
some  mode  of  motion  that  will  quite  supercede 
legs. 

The  Tale  Catalogue  and  Calendar  shows  that 
there  are  42  officers  in  its  faculty  and  instructors, 
with  two  vacant  professorships.  There  are  139 
professional  students  and  502  academical.  The 
freshmen  number  173. 

One  of  the  ablest  of  the  English  judges  has  re- 
cently declared  from  the  bench  his  objection  to 
upset  a  decision  of  the  Jockey  Club,  because,  he 
said,  it  was  the  most  honorable  tribunal  in  the 
world. 

An  old  man  named  Armstrong  owns  a  beauti- 
ful ranch  on  the  south  fork  of  Eel  River,  Cal., 
where  he  lives  all  alone,  and  his  nearest  neighbor 
is  forty  miles  away.  He  owns  about  600  head  of 
stock. 

The  prairies  along  the  river  in  Nebraska  were 
on  fire  a  short  time  since.  The  flames  extended 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent spectacle,  and  the  smoke  was  so  thick 
on  the  river  that  boats  could  scarcely  make  their 
way. 

A  report  on  the  railroads  in  Virginia  states 
that  there  is  in  operation  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  miles  of  main  line  of  rail- 
roads. The  exhibit  of  earnings  by  the  various 
roads  is  quite  flattering  to  railroad  enterprise  in 
Virginia. 

Mrs.  Susannah  Knight,  a  widow  lady,  54  years 
of  age,  while  travelling  in  the  cars  near  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  on  the  14th  alt;,  attempted  to  pass 
from  one  car  to  another,  when  she  made  a  mis- 
step and  fell  between  the  cars,  and  was  immedi- 
ately killed,  her  head  being  severed  from  her 
body. 

In  Chicago,  a  few  days  ago,  a  whole  family 
were  staggering  along  upon  the  sidewalk,  drunk. 
There  were  the  husband,  the  wife,  two  daughters 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  and  a  boy 
not  far  from  the  same  age,  all  more  or  less 
intoxicated. 

There  a  slight  disposition  in  certain  quarters 
to  belittle  the  Great  Eastern,  now  that  she  is  not 
coming.  People  talk  of  her  as  the  gentleman 
did  of  the  Ark,  when  Noah  politely  refused  him 
a  pass  into  that  nautical  concern.  The  English 
may  "go  to  thunder,"  or  to  the  Mediterranean, 
with  their  big  boat,  no  one  here  thinks  her  much 
of  a  ship. 

The  Auburn  Advertiser  learns  that  a  young 
lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Fleming,  of  Victory,  Cay- 
uga county,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  in- 
stantly killed,  lately.  Her  brother  was  going 
through  the  manual  with  a  gun,  showing  his 
sister  "  how  it  was  done,"  when  the  gun  explod- 
ed, and  the  ball  taking  effect  in  the  sister's  head, 
she  fell  and  instantly  expired.  She  was  about 
nineteen  years  of  age. 


Santo  of  ffioHJ. 


—  The  imagination  \t  the  greatest  of  cn- 

clianturti. — 1><-  liuuj/h  n, 

Commonly  we  say  n  judgment  fall*  upon 

u  man  for  something  in  him   we  cannot  abide. — 
( '»k<\ 

.,  .  Socrutos  that  almost  divine  man,  ban 
made  his  mind  tho  louchxtono  of  the  true  and 
false  —  /*.'  Ilo-jfhr:;, 

....  Dull  men  aro  to  be  closely  Htudied. 
Their  qualities,  like  pearls,  lie  out  of  sight,  and 
muHt  bo  dived  for. — Bovee. 

Every  gcniuH  who  produces  evil  and  not 

■good,  in  rather  a  monster  than  a  prodigy. — /-><: 

Tho   honest,  earnest   determination    to 

perform,  almost  always  suggests  its  own  modus 
operandi. — 0.  W.  Simms. 

....  The  plcusuntcst  things  in  the  world  aro 
pleasant  thoughts,  and  the  greatest  art  in  life  is 
to  have  as  many  of  thorn  as  possible. — ttwte. 

....  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not 
help,  and  study  help  from  that  which  thou  la- 
mcutest.  Time  is  the  nurser  and  breeder  ot  all 
good. — Sfiakspeai  e. 

....  The  lively  and  mercurial  are  as  open 
books,  with  the  leaves  turned  down  at  the  notable 
passages.  Their  souls  sit  at  the  windows  of 
their  eyes,  seeing  and  to  be  seen. — Bovee. 

....  How  poor  are  they  that  have  not  patience  ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  knowestwe  work  by  wit,  and  not  by  witch- 
craft ;  and  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. — 
Shakspeare, 

....  Let  youth  cherish  sleep,  the  happiest  of 
earthly  boons,  while  yet  it  is  at  his  command  ; 
for  there  cometh  the  day  to  all,  when  "  neither 
the  voice  of  the  lute  nor  the  bird  "  shall  bring 
back  the  sweet  slumbers  that  fell  on  their  young 
eyes  as  unbidden  as  the  dews. — Balwer  Lylton. 

....  But  for  that  blindness  which  is  insepar- 
able from  malice,  what  terrible  powers  of  evil 
would  it  possess.  Eortunately  for  the  world,  its 
venom,  like  that  of  the  rattlesnake,  when  most 
poisonous,  clouds  the  eye  of  the  reptile,  and  de- 
feats its  aim. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

....  Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues  ;  the 
momentary  display  of  those  qualities  which  our 
lellow-creatures  love  and  respect.  If  we  contrive 
to  become,  then,  what  we  strive  to  appear,  man- 
ners may  often  be  rendered  useful  guides  to  the 
performance  of  our  duties. — Sidney  Smith. 

....  There  is  nothing  so  elevating  to  a  wo- 
man as  the  love  of  a  truly  great  and  noble  man. 
The  worship  she  pays  him,  whether  it  be  that  of 
friendship  or  of  love,  exalts  her  mind,  and  fills 
her  soul  with  a  holy  joy  ;  there  is  nothing  so  de- 
grading, 60  crushing  to  the  spirit,  as  to  be  the 
slave  ot  a  churl. — Mrs.  Crowe. 

i    ■»•*>   ^     -  - 

Jofter's  iSutrget. 

A  teacher  of  penmanship,  in  twelve  lessons, 
taught  a  lawyer  to  read  his  own  writing. 

A  bad  hat,  taken  to  an  evening  party,  fre- 
quently comes  out  the  next  day  as  good  as  new. 

A  friend  has  presented  us  with  the  autograph 
of  the  blacksmith  that  "  riveted  the  public  gaze." 

Never  do  things  by  halves,  unless  it  is  sending 
a  bank  note  by  the  post,  or  paying  a  cabman  his 
demand. 

A  man  went  on  board  a  California  vessel  to 
take  leave  of  his  friends,  and  forgot  to  come 
ashore  again. 

If  a  man  is  bitten  by  a  dog,  he  is  most  likely, 
whether  the  animal  has  the  hydrophobia  or  not, 
to  get  mad. 

"  Although  you  count  yourself  a  brighter  fel- 
low than  I  am,  yet  I  can  come  round  you,"  as 
the  earth  said  to  the  sun. 

If  a  man  will  reap  "  whatsoever  he  soweth," 
what  a  harvest  of  coats  and  breeches  the  tailors 
will  have  one  of  these  days  ! 

Seeing  a  cellar  nearly  finished,  a  waggish 
friend  of  ours  remarked  that  it  was  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  story. 

If  cloth  is  eighteen  shillings,  and  pants  fifty 
cents,  how  many  yards  of  buttermilk  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  gander  an  outside  coat? 

"  I  thought  the  wise  men  came  from  the  east," 
said  a  western  man  to  a  Yankee.  "  And  the 
further  you  go  "west  the  more  you'll  think  so — I 
rather  guets." 

A  western  editor  says  he  is  a  whole  horse, 
which  we  presume  is  the  case,  as  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  in  his  columns,  viz.,  "Grain 
wanted  at  this  office." 

"  I  have  learned  this  profound  truth,"  says 
Alderman  Johnson,  "from  eating  turtle,  that  it 
shows  a  most  depraved  taste  to  mock  anything 
for  its  greenness." 

Of  all  passages  in  a  young  man's  life,  there  is 
none  so  trying,  so  solemn,  or  accompanied  with 
so  much  earnest  feeling,  as  seeking  for  the  luci- 
fer  box  in  the  dark. 

Theie  is  a  man  out  West  so  forgetful  of  faces, 
that  his  wife  is  compelled  to  keep  a  wafer  stuck 
on  the  end  of  her  nose,  that  he  may  distinguish 
her  from  other  ladies,  but  this  does  not  prevent 
him  from  making  occasional  mistakes. 

"Ah,"  said  an  Englishman  the  other  day,  "I 
belong  to  a  country  upon  which  the  sun  never  - 
sets."  "And  I,"  said  a  Yankee,  "  belong  to  a 
country  of  which  there  can  be  no  correct  map — 
it  grows  so  fast  that  surveyors  can't  keep  up 
with  it." 
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A  NEW  PLEASURE. 

BY    T.    S.    ARTHUR. 

The  whole  purpose  of  Mr.  Bolton's  life  had 
been  the  accumulation  of  property,  with  an  end 
to  his  own  gratification.  To  part  with  a  dollar 
was,  therefore,  ever  felt  as  the  giving  np  of  a 
prospective  good ;  and  it  acted  as  the  abridge- 
ment of  present  happiness.  Appeals  to  Mr.  Bol- 
ton's benevolence  had  never  been  very  success- 
ful ;  and  in  giving,  he  had  not  experienced  the 
blessing  which  belongs  of  right  to  good  deeds. 
The  absolute  selfishness  of  his  feelings  wronged 
him  of  what  was  justly  his  due. 

Thus  passed  the  life  of  Mr.  Bolton.  Dollar 
was  added  to  dollar,  house  to  house,  and  field  to 
field.  Yet  he  was  never  satisfied  with  gaining ; 
for  the  little  he  had  looked  so  small,  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  the  world,  after  the  whole  of 
which  his  heart  really  panted,  as  to  appear  at 
times  actually  insignificant.  Thus,  as  he  grew 
older,  he  set  a  higher  value  upon  what  he  had, 
as  the  means  of  gaining  more;  and  in  his  part- 
ing with  money,  did  so  at  the  expense  of  a  daily 
increasing  reluctance. 

In  the  beginning  of  life,  Mr.  Bolton  possessed 
a  few  generous  feelings,  the  remains  of  early  and 
innocent  states  stored  up  in  childhood.  His 
mother,  a  true  woman,  perceiving  the  strong  sel- 
fish and  accumulative  bent  of  his  character,  had 
sought  in  every  possible  way  to  implant  in  his 
mind  feelings  of  benevolence  and  regard  for 
others.  One  mode  of  doing  this  was  to  intro- 
duce him  into  scenes  that  appealed  to  his  sym- 
pathies. She  often  took  him  with  her  to  see 
poor  or  Bick  persons,  and  so  interested  him  in 
them  as  to  create  a  desire  in  his  mind  to  afford 
relief.  So  soon  as  she  perceived  this  desire 
awakening,  she  devised  some  mode  of  bringing 
it  into  activity,  so  that  he  might  feel  the  delights 
which  spring  from  a  consciousness  of  having 
done  good  to  another. 

But  so  strong  was  the  lad's  hereditary  love  of 
self,  that  she  ever  found  difficulty  in  inducing 
him  to  sacrifice,  what  he  already  considered  his 
own,  in  the  effort  to  procure  blessings  for  others, 
no  matter  how  greatly  they  stood  in  need.  If 
urged  to  spend  a  sixpence  of  his  own  for  such  a 
purpose,  he  would  generally  reply : 

"But  you've  got  a  great  many  more  sixpences 
than  I  have,  mother;  why  don't  you  spend 
them  ?" 

To  this  Mrs.  Bolton  would  answer  as  appro- 
priately as  possible ;  but  she  found  but  poor  suc- 
cess in  her  efforts,  which  were  never  relaxed. 
In  early  manhood,  as  Mr.  Bolton  began  to  come 
in  actual  contact  with  the  world,  the  remains  of 
early  states  of  innocence  and  sympathy  with 
others  came  back,  as  we  have  intimated,  upon 
him,  and  he  acted,  in  many  instances,  with  a 
generous  disregard  of  self.  But  as  he  bent  his 
mind  more  and  more  earnestly  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  money,  these  feelings  had  less  and  less  in- 
fluence over  him.  And  as  dollar  after  dollar  was 
added  to  his  store,  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others  grew  less  and  less  active.  Early  friend- 
ships were  gradually  forgotten,  and  the  first  nat- 
ural desire  to  see  early  friends  prosperous  like 
himself,  gradually  died  out.  "  Every  man  for 
himself  "  became  the  leading  principle  of  his  life ; 
and  he  acted  upon  it  on  all  occasions.  In  tak- 
ing a  pew  at  church,  and  regularly  attending 
worship  every  Sabbath,  he  was  governed  by  the 
idea  that  it  was  respectable  to  do  so,  and  gave  a 
man  a  standing  in  society,  that  reacted  favorably 
upon  his  worldly  interests.  In  putting  his  name 
to  a  subscription  paper,  a  thing  not  always  to  be 
avoided,  even  by  him,  a  business  view  of  the 
matter  was  invariably  taken,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  mind  experienced  on  the  occasion  arose  from 
the  reflection  that  the  act  would  benefit  him  in 
the  long  run.  As  to  the  minor  charities,  in  the 
doing  of  which  the  -left  hand  has  no  acquaintance 
with  the  deeds  of  the  right  hand,  Mr.  Bolton 
never  indulged  in  them.  If  his  left  hand  had 
known  the  doings  of  his  right  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  said  hand  would  not  have  been  much  wiser 
for  the  knowledge. 

Thus  life  went  on  ;  and  Mr.  Bolton  was  ever 
busy  in  gathering  his  golden  harvest ;  so  busy, 
that  he  had  not  time  for  anything  else,  not  even 
to  enjoy  what  he  possessed.  At  last  he  was  sixty 
years  old,  and  his  wealth  extended  to  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars.  But  he  was  fur- 
ther from  being  satisfied  than  ever,  and  less 
happy  than  at  any  former  period  in  his  life. 

One  cause  of  unhappiness  arose  from  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rich  man,  ho  was  constantly  annoyed 
with  applications  to  do  a  rich  man's  part  in  the 


charities  of  the  day.  And  to  these  applications 
it  was  impossible  always  to  turn  a  deaf  ear.  Give 
he  must,  sometimes,  and  giving  always  left  a 
pain  behind,  because  the  gift  came  not  from  a 
spirit  of  benevolence.  There  were  other  and  va- 
rious causes  of  unhappiness,  all  of  which  com- 
bining, made  Mr.  Bolton,  as  old  age  came  steal- 
ing upon  him,  about  as  miserable  a  man  as  could 
well  be.  Money,  in  his  eyes  the  greatest  good, 
had  not  brought  the  peace  of  mind  to  which  he 
had  looked  forward,  and  the  days  came  and  went 
without  a  smile.  His  children  had  grown  up 
and  passed  into  the  world,  and  were,  as  he  had 
been  at  their  ages,  60  all-absorbed  by  the  love  of 
gain,  as  to  have  little  love  to  spare  for  anything 
else. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Bolton,  having  made  one 
or  two  losing  operations,  determined  to  retire 
from  business,  invest  all  his  money  in  real  estate 
and  other  securities,  and  let  the  management  of 
these  investments  constitute  his  future  employ- 
ment. In  this  new  occupation  he  found  so  little 
to  do  in  comparison  with  his  former  busy  life, 
that  the  change  proved  adverse,  so  far  as  his  re- 
pose of  mind  was  concerned. 

It  happened,  about  this  time,  that  Mr.  Bolton 
had  occasion  to  go  some  twenty  miles  into  the 
country.  On  returning  home,  and  when  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  city,  his  carriage  was  overset, 
and  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fracture  a  limb. 
This  occurred  near  a  pleasant  little  farm  house 
that  stood  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  road  ; 
the  owner  of  which,  seeing  the  accident,  ran  to 
the  overturned  carriage  and  assisted  to  extricate 
the  injured  man.  Seeing  how  badly  he  was 
hurt,  he  had  him  removed  to  his  own  house,  and 
then  taking  a  horse,  rode  off  two  miles  for  a  phy- 
sician. In  the  meantime  the  driver  of  Mr.  Bol- 
ton's carriage  was  despatched  to  the  city  for 
some  of  bis  family  and  his  own  physician.  The 
country  doctor  and  the  one  from  the  city  arrived 
about  tho  same  time.  On  making  a  careful  ex- 
amination as  to  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bolton's  inju- 
ries, it  was  found  that  his  right  leg  above  the 
knee  was  broken,  and  that  one  of  his  anklos  was 
dislocated.  He  was  suffering  great  pain,  and 
was  much  exhausted.  As  quickly  as  it  could  be 
done  the  bone  was  set,  and  the  dislocation  re- 
duced. By  this  time  it  was  nightfall,  and  too 
late  to  think  seriously  of  returning  before  morn- 
ing. The  moment  Mr.  Gray,  the  farmer,  saw 
the  thoughts  of  the  injured  man  and  his  friends 
directed  towards  the  city,  he  promptly  invited 
them  to  remain  in  his  house  all  night,  and  as 
much  longer  as  the  nature  of  Mr.  Bolton's  inju- 
ries might  require.  The  invitation  was  thank- 
fully accepted. 

During  the  night  Mr.  Bolton  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  pain,  and  in  the  morning,  when  tho  phy- 
sicians arrived,  it  was  found  that  his  injured  limb 
was  much  inflamed.  Of  course,  a  removal  to 
the  city  was  out  of  the  question.  The  doctors 
declared  that  the  attempt  would  be  made  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  Farmer  Gray  said  that  such  a 
thing  must  not  be  thought  of  until  the  patient 
was  fully  able  to  bear  the  journey ;  and  the 
farmer's  wife  as  earnestly  protested  against  any 
attempt  athaving  the  injured  man  disturbed  until 
it  could  be  perfectly  safe  to  do  so.  Both  tendered 
the  hospitality  of  their  humble  home  with  so 
much  sincerity,  that  Mr.  Bolton  felt  that  he  could 
accept  of  them  with  perfect  freedom. 

It  was  a  whole  month  ere  the  old  gentleman 
was  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  journey  to  town  ; 
and  not  once  in  the  whole  of  that  time  had  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gray  seemed  weary  of  his  presence, 
nor  once  relaxed  in  theirefforts  to  make  him  com- 
fortable. As  Mr.  Bolton  was  about  leaving,  he 
tendered  the  farmer,  with  many  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  he  had  received,  a 
hundred  dollar  hill  as  some  small  compensation 
for  the  trouble  and  expense  he  had  occasioned 
him  and  his  family.  But  Mr.  Gray  declined  the 
offer,  saying,  as  he  did  so  : 

"  I  have  only  done  what  common  humanity  re- 
quired, Mr.  Bolton ;  and  were  I  to  receive  money, 
all  the  pleasure  I  now  experience  would  be- 
gone." 

It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Bolton  urged  the 
farmer's  acceptance  of  some  remuneration.  Mr. 
Gray  was  firm  in  declining  to  the  last.  All  that 
could  be  done  was  to  send  Mrs.  Gray  a  handsome 
present  from  the  city ;  but  this  did  not  entirely 
relieve  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bolton  from  the  sense  of 
obligation  under  which  the  disinterested  kind- 
ness of  the  farmer  had  laid  him  ;  and  thoughts  of 
this  tended  to  soften  his  feelings,  and  to  awaken, 
in  a  small  measure,  the  human  sympathies  which 
had  so  long  slumbered  in  his  bosom. 

Several  months  passed  beforo  Mr.  Bolton  was 


able  to  go  out,  and  then  he  resumed  his  old  em- 
ployment of  looking  after  his  rents,  and  seeking 
for  new  and  safe  investments  that  promised 
some  better  returns  than  he  was  yet  receiving. 
One  day  a  broker,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  doing 
business  for  Mr.  Bolton,  said  to  him : 

"  If  you  want  to  buy  a  small,  well-cultivated 
farm  at  about  half  what  it  is  worth,  I  think  I 
know  where  you  can  get  one." 

"Do  you?" 

"Yes.  Three  years  ago  it  was  bought  for 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  seven  hundred  paid 
down  in  cash.  Only  eight  hundred  dollars  have 
since  been  paid  on  it ;  and  as  the  time  for  which 
the  mortgage  was  to  remain  has  now  expired,  a 
foreclosure  is  about  to  take  place.  By  a  little 
management,  I  am  sure  I  can  get  you  the  farm 
for  the  balance  due  on  the  mortgage." 

"  That  is,  for  fifteen  hundred  dollars  ?M 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  the  farm  worth  that  ?  "Will  it  be  a  good 
investment?" 

"It  is  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  The 
owner  has  spent  too  much  money  upon  it.  This, 
with  the  loss  of  his  entire  crop  of  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  oats  and  hay,  last  year,  has  crippled  him, 
and  made  it  impossible  to  pay  off  the  mortgage." 

"  How  came  he  to  meet  with  this  loss  V 

"  His  barn  was  struck  by  lightning." 

"  That  was  unfortunate." 

"  The  farm  will  command,  at  the  lowest,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  rent;  and  by  forcing  a 
sale  just  at  this  time,  it  can  be  had  for  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  dollars — half  its  real 
value." 

"It  would  be  a  good  investment  at  that?" 

"  Capital.     I  would  advise  you  to  secure  it." 

After  making  some  brief  inquiries  as  to  its  lo- 
cation, the  quality  of  the  land,  the  improvements, 
etc.,  Mr.  Bolton  told  the  broker,  in  whom  he  had 
great  confidence,  that  he  might  buy  the  property 
for  him,  if  ho  could  obtain  it  for  anything  below 
two  thousand  dollars.  This  the  broker  said  he 
could  easily  do,  as  the  business  of  foreclosure 
was  in  his  own  hands. 

In  due  time  Mr.  Bolton  was  informed  by  his 
agent  in  the  matter,  that  a  sale  under  the  mort- 
gage had  taken  place,  and  that,  by  means  of  the 
little  management  proposed,  he  had  succeeded 
in  keeping  away  all  competition  in  bidding. 
The  land,  stock,  farming  implements,  and  all, 
had  been  knocked  down  at  a  piice  that  just  cov- 
ered the  incumbrance  on  the  estate,  and  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  Bolton,  at  half  their  real 
value. 

"  That  was  a  good  speculation,"  said  the  gray- 
haired  money-lover,  when  his  agent  informed 
him  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 

"  First  rate,"  replied  the  broker.  "  The  farm 
is  worth  every  cent  of  three  thousand  dollars. 
Poor  Gray  !  I  can't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him. 
But,  it's  his  luck.  He  valued  his  farm  at  three 
thousand  five  hundrod  dollars.  A  week  ago  he 
counted  himself  worth  two  thousand  dollars 
clean.  Now  he  isn't  worth  a  copper.  Fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  three  or  four  years'  thrown 
away  into  the  bargain.  But,  it's  luck.  So  the 
world  goes.  He  must  try  again.  It  will  all  go 
right  in  his  lifetime." 

"  Gray  ?  Is  that  the  man's  name  ?"  inquired 
Mr.  Bolton.    His  voice  was  changed. 

"  Yes.  I  thought  I  had  mentioned  the  name." 

"  I  didn't  remark  it,  if  you  did.  It's  the  farm 
adjoining  Harvey's  on  the  north?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  have  had  it  in  my  mind,  all  along,  that  it 
was  the  one  on  the  south." 

"No." 

"  When  did  you  see  Mr  Gray?" 

"  He  was  here  about  half  an  hour  ago  ?" 

"How  does  he  feel  about  the  matter?" 

"He  takes  it  hard,  of  course.  Any  man 
would.  But,  it's  his  luck,  and  he  must  submit. 
It's  no  use  crying  over  disappointments  and 
losses  in  this  world." 

Mr.  Bolton  mused  for  a  long  time. 

"  I'll  see  you  again,  to-morrow,"  he  said,  at 
length.  "  Let  everything  remain  as  it  is  uutil 
then." 

The  man  who  had  been  for  so  many  years 
sold,  as  it  were,  to  selfishness,  found  himself 
checked  at  last  by  the  thought  of  another.  While 
just  in  the  act  of  grasping  a  money  advantage, 
the  interest  of  another  rose  up,  and  made  him 
pause. 

"  If  it  had  been  any  one  else,"  said  he  to  him- 
self, as  he  walked  slowly  homeward,  "  all  would 
have  been  plain  sailing.     But — but — " 

The  sentence  was  not  finished. 

"It  wont  do  to  turn  Jim  away,"  was  at  length 


uttered.     "He  shall  have  the    farm  at  a  very 
moderate  rent." 

Still  these  concessions  of  selfishness  did  not 
relieve  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bolton,  nor  make  him 
feel  more  willing  to  meet  the  man  who  had  done 
him  so  great  a  kindness,  and  in  such  a  disinter- 
ested spirit. 

All  day,  and  for  a  portion  of  the  night  that 
followed,  Mr.  Bolton  continued  to  think  over  the 
difficulty  in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  and 
the  more  he  thought,  the  less  willing  did  he  feel 
tQ,take  the  great  advantage  of  the  poor  farmer  at 
first  contemplated.  After  falling  asleep,  his 
mind  continued  occupied  with  the  same  subject, 
and  in  the  dreams  that  came  to  him,  he  lived 
over  a  portion  of  the  past. 

He  was  again  a  helpless  invalid,  and  the  kind 
farmer  and  his  excellent  wife  were  ministering, 
as  before,  to  his  comfort.  His  heart  was  full  of 
grateful  feelings.  Then  a  change  came  suddenly. 
He  stood  the  spectator  of  a  widely-spread  ruin 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  excellent  Mr.  Gray 
and  his  family.  A  fierce  tempest  was  sweeping 
over  his  fields,  and  levelling  all — house,  trees 
and  grain — in  ruin  to  the  earth.  A  word  spoken 
by  him  would  have  saved  all ;  he  felt  this,  but  he 
did  not  speak  the  word.  The  look  of  reproach 
suddenly  cast  upon  him  by  the  farmer,  so  stung 
him  that  he  awoke  ;  and  from  that  time  until  the 
day  dawned,  he  lay  pondering  on  the  course  of 
conduct  he  had  best  pnrsue. 

The  advantage  of  the  purchase  he  had  made 
was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Bolton  thought  of  relin- 
quishing it  with  great  reluctance.  On  the  other 
hand,  his  obligation  to  the  farmer  was  of  such  a 
nature,  that  ho  must,  in  clinging  to  his  bargain, 
forfeit  his  self-respect;  and  must  suffer  a  keen 
sense  of  mortification,  if  not  dishonor,  at  any  time 
that  he  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Gray  face  to  face. 
Finally,  after  a  long  struggle,  continued  through 
several  days,  he  resolved  to  forego  the  good  he 
had  attempted  to  grasp. 

How  many  yoars  since  this  man  had  done  a 
generous  action !  since  he  had  relinquished  a 
selfish  and  sordid  purpose  out  of  regard  to  an- 
other's well-being  !  And  now  it  had  cost  him  a 
desperate  struggle  ;  but  after  the  trial  was  past, 
his  mind  became  tranquil,  and  he  could  think  of 
what  he  was  about  to  do  with  an  emotion  of 
pleasure  that  was  new  in  his  experience.  Imme- 
diately on  this  resolution  being  formed,  Mr.  Bol- 
ton called  upon  his  agent.  His  first  inquiry  was  : 

"  When  did  you  see  Gray?" 

"  The  previous  owner  of  your  farm  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Not  since  the  sale.  You  told  mo  to  lot  ev- 
erything remain  as  it  was." 

"  Hasn't  he  called  V 

"No." 

"  The  loss  of  his  farm  must  be  felt  as  a  great 
misfortune." 

"No  doubt  of  that.  Every  man  feels  his 
losses  as  misfortunes.  But  we  all  have  to  tako 
the  good  and  tho  bad  in  life  together.  It's  his 
luck,  and  he  must  put  up  with  it." 

"  I  wonder  if  he  hasn't  other  property  ?" 

"No." 

"Are  you  certain?" 

"  O,  yes.  I  know  exactly  what  he  was  worth. 
He  had  been  overseer  for  Elbertson  for  several 
years,  and  while  there  managed  to  save  seven 
hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  paid  down  the 
cash  required  in  purchasing  his  farm.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  paying  off  the  mortgage  that 
remained  on  the  property,  and  but  for  the  burn- 
ing of  his  barn,  might  have  prevented  a  result 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  to  himself.  But,  it's 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good.  In 
every  loss  somebody  gains  ;  and  the  turn  of  the 
die  has  been  in  your  favor  this  time." 

Bolton  did  not  appear  to  feel  as  much  satisfac- 
tion at  this  view  of  the  case  as  the  broker  antic- 
ipated ;  and  seeing  this,  he  changed  the  subject, 
by  aeking  some  question  about  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  sale  under  the  mortgage. 

"  I'll  see  about  that  to-morrow,"  said  Mr. 
Bolton. 

"  Very  well,"  was  replied. 

After  some  more  conversation,  Mr.  Bolton  left 
the  office  of  his  agent. 

For  years  farmer  Gray  had  been  toiling,  late 
and  early,  to  become  the  full  owner  of  Mb 
beautiful  farm.  Its  value  had  much  increased 
since  it  had  come  into  his  possession,  and  he 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time  when  it 
would  rffi  his  own  beyond  all  doubt.  But  the 
loss  of  an  entire  year's  crop,  through  the  burn- 
ing of  his  barn,  deeply  tried  and  dispirited  him. 
From  this  grievous  disappointment,  his  spirits 
were  beginning  to  rise,  when  the  sudden  fore- 
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closure  of  the  mortgage,  and  hurried  snio  of  his 
farm,  crushed  all  his  hopes  to  the  enrth. 

Who  tho  real  purchaser  of  his  farm  was  Mr. 
Gray  did  not  know,  for  the  broker  had  bought  in 
his  own  niuno.  So  bewildered  was  tho  (firmer 
by  thesuddonly  occurring  disaster,  that  for  sev- 
eral days  subsequent  to  tho  sale  he  remained  al- 
most totally  paralyzed  in  mind.  No  plans  were 
laid  for  tho  future  ;  nor  even  those  ordinary  steps 
for  the  present  taken  that  common  prudence 
wouldsuggost.  '  Ho  wandered  about  the  farm,  or 
snt  at  homo,  dreamily  musing  upon  what  seemed 
tho  utter  ruin  of  all  his  bust  hopes  in  life,  While 
in  this  stnto,  ho  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Bolton.  The  old  gentleman,  in  taking  him  by 
the  liiiml,  said  : 

"  What  is  tho  matter,  my  friond?  You  appear 
in  trouble." 

"  And  I  am  in  trouble,"  whb  unhesitatingly 
answered. 

"  Not  so  deop  but  that  you  may  got  out  of  it 
agnin,  I  hope.' 

Mr.  Gray   shook  bis  head   in  a  desponding 

w»y-    % 

"  What  is  the  trouble  ?     Mr.  Iiolton  inquired. 

"  I  have  lost  my  farm." 

"O,  not" 

"  It  is  too  trtio.  It  has  been  sold  for  a  mort- 
gage of  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  Though  I  have 
already  paid  moro  than  that  sum  on  account  of 
the  purchase,  it  only  brought  enough  to  pay  tho 
incumbrance,  and  1  am  ruined." 


from  oppression  for  the  sake  of  gain.  Many  of 
thoso  wore  embraced,  and  Mr.  Bolton,  in  renli/.- 
iiij^  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  moro  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  found  in  tho  latter  years  of 
his  life  "  A  new  Flkaruhb" — the  pleasure  of 
bonovolonco. 

i  —  «^  > 

PHENOMENA  OF  HUNGER. 

Hunger  is  one  of  tho  most  beneficent  and  ter- 
rible instincts.  It  is,  indeed,  the  very  lire  of  life, 
undorlying  all  impulses  to  labor,  and  moving 
man  to  noble  activities  by  its  imperious  demands. 
Look  where  wo  may,  wo  see  it  as  the  molivo  pow- 
er which  sots  tho  vast  array  of  human  machinery 
in  action.  It  is  hunger  which1  brings  these  stnl- 
wart  navvies  together  in  orderly  gangs  to  cut  paths 
through  mountains,  to  throw  bridges  acrosB  riv- 
ers, to  intersect  tho  land  with  the  groat  iron  ways 
which  bring  city  into  communication  with  city. 
Hunger  is  the  invisible  overseer  of  tho  men  who 
are  erecting  palaces,  prison  houses,  barracks  and 
villas.  Hunger  flits  at  tho  loom,  which  with 
stealthy  power  is  weaving  tho  wondrous  fabrics 
of  cotton  and  silk.  Hunger  labors  at  the  furnace 
and  the  plough,  coercing  tho  native  indolence  of 
man  into  stronuous  and  incessant  activity.  Let 
food  bo  abundant  and  easy  of  access,  and  civili- 
zation bocomes  impossible — so  indissolubly  de- 
pendent are  our  highest  efforts  on  our  lowest 
impulses.  Nothing  hut  the  necessities  of  food 
will  forco  man  to  that  labor  which  ho  hates,  and 
will  always  avoid  where  ho  can.     And  though 


cia.ioint  TOWNSHIP,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tho  landscape  illustration  on  this  pago  delin- 
eates one  of  the  fineht  "scenes  in  tho  old  Key- 
Htono  State — a  romantic  foreground,  tho  town  of 
Bedford  in  tho  middie  distance,  and  far  away  tho 
lino  of  tho  Alleghany  Mountains  crowning  tho 
distance.  JJedford  is  tho  borough  town  of  Bed- 
ford county,  and  is  about  100  miles  west  from 
Philadelphia,  and  91  miles  oast-by-south  from 
Pittsburg.  It  is  situated  on  tho  Kaystown 
branch  of  tho  Juninta,  and  is  neatly  built. 
Wills'  Mountain,  on  the  west  side  of  tho  town, 
is  1.300  foot  high,  and  Dunning's  Mountain,  on 
tho  east  side,  is  1100  feet  high.  A  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  tho  town,  to  tho  left  in  our  picture, 
are  tho  famous  mineral  springs,  discovered  in 
1 804,  "  They  are  saline  and  sulphureous/'  says 
Dr.  Dunglinson.  "  Tho  most  celebrated — tho 
'  Mineral  Spring,'  or  '  Anderson's  Spring  ' — 
contains  carbonic  acid,  sulphato  of  magnesia, 
chloride  of  sodium  and  calcium,  and  carbonate 
of  iron^but  none  of  those  articles  in  great  quan- 
tity, hence  tho  main  action  of  tho  waters  is  diu- 
retic. At  somo  distance  from  tho  springs  there 
is  a  chalybeate  water ;  and  about  ten  milcB  south- 
west, at  Milliken's  Cove,  a  strong  sulphureous 
spring.  Tho  climate  at  Bedford  Springs  is 
agreeable.  During  the  heat  of  summer,  tho 
nights  are  generally  cool."  Bedford  is  a  vory 
fashionable  resort  during  tho  hot  weather.  The 
walks  and  rides  among  the  mountains,  and  by  the 
river  side,  are  very  delightful,  and  the  exercise 


THE  HUMAN  HAND. 

CnsscH's  Natural  Ilintory  has  the  following  in- 
teresting paragraph  upon  the  human  hand,  show- 
ing how  true  it  is  that  wo  are  "  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  and  what  an  organism  of 
consummate  skill  do  wo  possess  in  tho  hand,  of 
which  few  arc  comparatively  aware  : 

Issuing  from  tho  wrist  is  that  wonderful  or- 
gan, tho  human  hand.  "In  a  French  book,  in- 
tended," says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  "  to  teach  young 
people  philosophy,  tho  pupil  asks  why  the  fingers 
arc  not  of  an  equal  length.  The  master  makes 
the  scholar  grasp  a  hull  of  ivory,  to  show  him 
that  the  points  of  tho  fingers  are  then  equal !" 
It  would  have  been  better  had  he  closed  tiie  fin- 
gers upon  the  palm,  and  then  have  asked  wheth- 
er or  not  they  corresponded.  This  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  fingers  serves  a  thousand  pur- 
poses, as  in  holding  a  rod,  a  sword,  a  switch,  a 
hammer,  a  pen,  a  pencil,  or  engraving  tools,  in 
all  of  which  a  secure  hold  and  freedom  of  action 
are  admirably  combined.  On  the  length,  strength 
and  perfectly  free  movements  of  the  thumb,  de- 
pends, moreover,  the  power  of  the  human  hand. 
To  tho  thumb,  indeed,  has  been  given  a  special 
name  ("poflez,"  from  a  Latin  verb,  meaning  to 
bo  able,  strong,  mighty),  because  of  its  strength 
— a  strength  that  is  necessary  to  the  power  of  the 
hand,  being  equal  to  that  of  all  tho  fingers. 
Without  the  fleshy  ball  of  the  thumb,  tho  power 
of  the  fingers  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  accord- 
ingly the  large  ball  formed   by  tho  muscles  of 
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The  farmer  was  deeply  disturbed,  and  Mr. 
Bolton's  feelings  were  much  interested. 

"  Don't  be  so  troubled,  my  good  friend,"  said 
tho  old  gentleman.  "  You  rendered  me  a  ser- 
vice in  time  of  need,  and  it  is  now  in  my  power 
to  return  it.  The  farm  is  still  yours.  I  hold 
the  mortgage,  and  you  need  not  fear  another 
foreclosure." 

Some  moments  passed  after  this  announce- 
ment, before  Mr.  Gray's  mind  became  cleat,  and 
his  entire  self-possession  returned.  Then  grasp- 
ing the  hand  of  Mr.  Bolton,  he  thanked  him 
with  all  the  eloquence  a  grateful  heart  inspires. 
It  was  the  happiest  moment  the  old  merchant 
had  seen  for  years.  The  mere  possession  of  a 
thousand  or  two  of  dollars  seemed  as  nothing  to 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  having  performed  a  good 
action ;  or,  rather,  at  having  refrained  from 
doing  an  evil  one. 

As  he  rode  back  to  the  city,  reflecting  upon 
what  he  had  done,  and  recalling  the  delight 
shown  by  Mr.  Gray  and  his  kind  partner,  who 
had  attended  him  so  carefully  while  he  lay  a  suf- 
ferer beneath  their  roof,  his  heart  swelled  in  his 
bpsom  with  a  new  and  happy  emotion. 

Having  once  permitted  himself  to  regard  an- 
other with  an  unselfish  interest,  that  interest  con- 
tinued. It  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  do  enough 
for  the  farmer  in  the  way  of  aiding  him  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  his  little  property.  In  this 
he  did  not  merely  stop  at  suggestions,  but  ten- 
dered something  more  substantial  and  available. 
Nor  did  the  feelings  awakened  in  his  mind  run 
all  in  this  direction.  Occasions  enough  offered 
f  jt  him  to  be  generous  to  others,  and  to  refrain 


this  seems  obvious  only  when  applied  to  the  la- 
boring classes,  it  is  equally  though  less  obviously 
true  when  applied  to  all  other  classes,  for  the 
money  we  all  labor  to  gain  is  nothing  but  food, 
and  the  surplus  of  food,  which  will  buy  other 
men's  labor. 

Hunger,  although  beneficent,  is  no  less  terrible. 
When  its  progress  is  unchecked,  it  becomes  a  de- 
vouring flame,  destroying  all  that  is  noble  in 
man.  Hunger  is  a  stimulus  to  crime,  no  less 
than  to  honest  labor.  It  wanders  through  dark 
alleys,  whispers  desperate  thoughts  into  eager 
ears ;  and  it  madden  the  shipwrecked  crew  till 
they  cast  away  all  shame,  all  pity,  all  desire  of  re- 
spect, and  perpetrate  deeds  which  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  horror.  Hunger  subjugates  the 
humanity  in  man,  and  make  the  brute  predomi- 
nate. Impelled  by  this  ferocious  instinct,  men 
have  eaten  their  companions,  and  women  have 
eaten  their  own  children.  Hunger  has  thns  a 
twofold  character;  beside  the  picture  of  the  ac- 
tivities it  inspires,  we  must  also  contemplate  the 
picture  of  the  ferocities  it  evokes. 

"What  is  this  Hunger — what  its  causes  and  ef- 
fects ?'  In  one  sense  we  may  all  be  said  to  know 
what  hunger  is  ;  in  another  sense  no  man  can  en- 
lighten us ;  we  have  all  felt  it,  but  science  as  yet 
has  been  unable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  it.  Between  the  gentle  and  agreeable 
stimulus  known  as  appetite,  and  the  agony  of  star- ' 
vation,  there  are  infinite  gradations.  The  early 
stages  are  familiar  even  to  the  wealthy;  but  only 
the  very  poor,  or  those  who  have  undergone  ca- 
lamities such  as  shipwreck  and  tho  like,  know 
anything  of  the  latter  stages  — Levees. 


the  fine  scenery  induces  visitors  to  take,  con- 
tributes as  much  as  the  water  itself  to  the  cure  of 
their  complaints.  Some  of  the  most  picturesque 
portions  of  the  Alleghanies  are  found  here — that 
wondrous  ridge  which  extends  from  southwest 
to  northeast,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, not  rising,  perhaps,  to  remarkable  mag- 
nitude as  compared  to  some  other  mountain 
ridges,  but  bold,  varied,  and  full  of  romantic 
features.  Thousands  of  subjects  for  the  pencil 
are  to  be  found  in  these  mountains. 

CAUSES  OF  DISEASE. 

The  complaints  of  people  are  in  a  measure  in- 
numerable, every  now  and  then  a  peculiarity  of 
ailment  is  presented  which  is  not  recorded  in  any 
book  extant;  just  as  new  questions  of  law  are 
constantly  arising.  But  while  the  effects  of  dis- 
ease are  so  numerous,  the  causes  of  them  may 
be  reduced  down  so  low  as  to  be  told  in  the  num- 
ber five  :  first,  poisons  ;  second,  improper  eating ; 
third,  variations  of  atmosphere;  fourth,  occupa- 
tions ;  fifih,  hereditary  tendencies — which  last 
indeed,  is  a  modification  of  the  first. 

Of  the  four,  by  far  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  diseases  are  found  in  the  food  we  eat  and  in 
tho  air  we  breathe,  the  rectification  of  both  of 
which  is  within  our  own  power  ;  requiring  only 
a  moderate  amount  of  intelligence,  but  a  large 
share  of  moral  power,  that  is,  a  resolute  self-de- 
nial. It  thus  follows  that  death,  short  of  an  old 
age,  is  chargeable  to  man  himself ;  that  in  an  im- 
portant sense,  the  great  mass  of  those  who  die 
short  of .  threescore  years  and  ten  are  the  authors 
of  their  own  destruction. — Journal  of  Health. 


the  thumb,  is  the  special  work  of  the  human 
band,  and  particularly  that  of  a  clever  workman. 
The  loss  of  the  thumb  almost  amounts  to  the 
loss  of  the  hand. 

Conscripts,  unwilling  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
France,  have  been  known  to  disable  themselves 
effectually  by  cutting  off*  the  thumb  of  the  right 
hand.  The  loss  of  both  thumbs  would  reduce  a 
man  to  a  miserable  dependence.  Nor  should  wo 
ovedook  another  peculiarity.  "Were  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  and  thumbs  bony  instead  of  being 
covered  with  flesh,  many  things  we  readily  do 
would  be  absolutely  impossible.  We  can  now 
take  up  what  is  small,  soft  and  round,  as  a 
millet-seed,  or  even  a  particle  of  human  hair, 
so  exquisitely  prehensile  are  the  human  fingers. 
The  nails  are  often  of  special  service — perhaps 
always  in  works  of  art  which  require  nicety  of 
execution.  Their  substance  is  just  what  is 
needed;  they  are  easily  kept  at  the  precise 
length  which  answers  every  purpose;  had  they 
been  placed  on  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  there 
would  have  been  a  loss  of  power,  but  their  posi- 
tion ensures  their  highest  efficiency.  An  inter- 
change of  power  for  velocity  which  takes  place 
in  the  arm,  adapts  the  hands  and  fingers  to  a 
thousand  arts,  requiring  quick  or  lively  motions. 
In  setting  up  the  type  of  this  page,  there  have 
been  movements  on  the  part  of  the  compositor  of 
surprising  rapidity  to  an  ordinary  observer,  and 
the  executions  of  performers  on  the  piano-forte, 
as  well  as  on  many  wind  instruments,  is  often 
astonishing ;  these  are  among  many  instances  of 
the  advantages  gained  by  this  sacrifice  of  force 
for  velocity  of  movement. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


lnzt'&  €axrwc. 

rWritt.cn  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
TO  MY  FATHER. 

BY  EDWIN   9.   LISCOMB. 


Dear  Father!  now  thy  presence  sweet  I  feel, 
Thy  wondrous  powers  in  gracious  falling  beams 

Upon  my  conscious  senses  richly  steal, 
And  all  except  Thy  will,  destruction  seems. 

And  humbly  at  Thy  throne  I  lingering  lie, 
Afraid  again  to  leave  one  thought  below. 

No  fear  within  so  great  as  that  I  may  not  sigh 
In  ceaseless  yearning  for  thy  grace  to  flow. 

0,  precious  Father!  let  thus  constant  stream 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  to  my  thrilling  heart, 

Nor  longer  shall  this  life  appear  a  painful  dream, 
While  filled  with  holy  zeal  Thy  joys  impart. 

TO  A  GLOVE 
Thou  more  than  most  sweet  glove, 
Unto  my  more  sweet  love, 
Suffer  me  to  store  with  kisses 
This  empty  lodging,  that  now  misses 
•TThe  pure  rosy  hand  that  wore  thee, 
Whiter  than  the  kid  that  bore  thee. 
Thou  art  soft,  but  that  was  softer; 
Cupid's  self  hath  kissed  it  ofter 
Than  e'er  he  did  bis  mother's  doves. 
That  was  thy  mistress,  best  of  gloves. 

Ben  Jonson. 

GRIEFS. 
I  thank  the  saints,  I  am  not  great 
For  if  there  ever  come  a  grief  to  me, 
I  cry  my  cry  in  silence,  and  have  done: 
None  knows  it,  and  my  tears  have  brought  me  good ; 
But  even  were  the  griefs  of  little  ones 
As  great  as  those  of  great  ones,  vet  this  grief 
Is  added  to  the  griefs  the  great  must  bear, 
That  howsoever  much  they  may  desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind  a  cloud- 

Texktson. 

MUSIC, 

Let  music 
Charm  with  her  excellent  voice  an  awful  silence 
Through  all  this  building,  that  her  sphery  soul 
May  (on  the  wfogs  of  air)  in  thousand  forms 
Invisibly  fly,  jet  be  enjoyed. — Decker. 


GOSSIP  WITH  THG   READER. 

—  Lady  lecturers  are  coming  into  the  field,  and  it  Is 
quite  agreeable  to  see  a  fair  face  at  the  desk  in  place  of 
the  eternal  bearded  or  shaven  and  shorn  countenances  of 
masculine  orators.  From  time  immemorial  ladies  have 
been  lecturers,  but  as  their  discourses — curtain  lectures 
— have  been  delivered  to  an  audience  of  one,  aDd  never 
reported,  the  world  has  lost  floods  of  eloquence.  One  of 
the  Fraternity  lectures  lately  delivered  in  this  city  waa 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Jane  Lippincott,*better  known 
as  "Grace  Greenwood,"  and  it  was  a  very  sparkling, 
agreeable  discourse,  well  delivered,  and  listened  to  with 
great  pleasure  by  a  large  and  refioed  audience.  Our 
bearded  lecturers  must  look  to  tbeir  laurels  when  they 

have  such  wit  and  grace  in  the  field  against  them An 

exchange  pays:     "There  have  been  found,  in  England, 
in  rocks  which  were  deposited  long  before  the  creation  of 
man,  a  frog's  bones  of  such  size  as  to  indicate  clearly 
that  the  animal  when  alive  must  have  weighed  from  800 
to  1500  pounds."    Now  we  protest  against  the  modesty 
of  the  statement.    We  cannot  believe  that  frog  weighed 
only  1500  pounds.     Call  it  2500  and  we'll  endorse  tho 
.story. ....  .There  is  now  in  Liverpool  a  person,  named 

Elizabeth  Roberts,  who,  according  to  her  own  statement, 
was  born  in  June,  1749,  or  in  the  22d  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  II.  She  has  attained  to  the  age  of  110,  and  it  is 
possible  she  may  survive  many  years  longer.  It  must  be 
a  dreary  thing  to  attain  such  an  age— all  one's  friends  in 
the  churchyard,  and  all  one's  surroundings  changed, 
and  the  "  life  of  life"  gone.  Existence,  under  6uch  cir- 
cumstances, must  be  a  heavy  load An  excited  crowd 

of  Missourians,  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Mascoutah, 
111  ,  recently  found  three  men  in  their  community,  with 
about  SS10,000  worth  of  counterfeit  money  on  their  per- 
sons. They  took  two  of  them  before  Judge  Lynch,  tried, 
condemned,  and  hung  them  on  the  spot.  The  third  one, 
being  a  citizen  of  Illinois,  the  Missourians  handed  him 
over  to  the  citizens  of  Mascoutah.   to  be  dealt  with  as 

they  might  see  fit Recently.  Mr.  Abraham  Dean,  of 

Nyack,  lost  his  life  by  falling  overboard  from  the  steam- 
boat Isaac  P.  Smith,  when  passing  the  Rockland  landing. 
No  one  on  the  boat  knew  of  the  accident.  The  cries  of 
the  drowning  man  were  responded  to  from  theshore,  and 
a  boat  put  out  for  his  relief,  but  he  sank  before  it  could 

reach  him.     What  a  dismal  fate! The  son  of  Alarlc 

Watts,  the  well-known  poet,  is  married,  lately,  say  the 
papers,  to  Anna  Mary  Howitt,  elder  daughter  of  William 
and  Mary  Howitt,  and  herself  the  authoress  of  "  Art  Life 
in  Munich."    So  Miss  Howitt  has  changed  her  maiden 

appellation  for   Watts  bis-namo! '■  The  oldest  house 

on  Long  Island,  now  standing,  is  in  Gowanus.  It  is  in 
part  stone  and  part  brick,  and  was  built  in  1699  by  Nich- 
olas Vcchte,  and  is  known  as  the  Cortelyou  House.  It 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  commander-in-chief  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  The  body  of  the  house  is 
of  stone;  the  gable  ends,  above  the  eaves,  of  brick  im- 
ported from  Holland;  and  the  date  is  in  iron  figures 
upon  one  gable  end,  in  the  mason  work,"  We  have  often 
passed  tho  old  house,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  some 
years  ago  made  a  drawiog  of  it  for  an  illustrated  publi- 
tion.  We  know  it  like  a  book A  disease  is  prevail- 
ing at  present  among  the  silk  worms  of  Europe  which 

threatens  their  extinction A  valuable  silver  mine 

has  been  discovered  mar  Fort  Tejon,  in  the  lower  part  of 
California The  statistics  of  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety's operations  are  of  a  startling"  character.  During 
the  past    year    the    soci«ty    printed    682_250    volumes, 


11,857.000  publications,  243.907,000  page3.  Since  its  for- 
mation, the  society  has  circulated  13.757.285  volumes, 
199,645,362  publications,  4,984.293.953  pages,  including 
151  713  volumes  (9953  sets)  of  the  Evangelicaf*Family 
Library.  94,026  volumes  {20o9  sets)  of  the  Christian  Li- 
brary, 52,513  volumes  (2145  sets)  of  the  Religious  Library, 
351,733  volumes  (5020  sets)  of  the  Youths'  Library,  and 
167,092  volumes  (20.605  sets)  of  the  Youths'  Scripture 
Biography A  beautifully  bound  copy  of  the  "  Genea- 
logical Bible  "  has  been  presented  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  by  tbe  publishing  house  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Boston Yale  College  is  in  a 

very  thriving  condition.  It  has  forty-two  officers  in  its 
faculty  and  instructors,  including  two  vacant  professor- 
ships.    Total  number  of  students  connected  with  the 

institution  is  641 John   Mitchell,  who  is  now  in 

Paris,  is  writing  a  series  of  letters  to  a  Dublin  paper,  in 
which  he  suggests  to  the  Irish  peasantry  that  France  will 
soon  be  at  war  with  England  in  'the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  then  will  be  the  time  to  induce  tbe  Emperor  Napo- 
leon to  invade  Ireland.  Mitchell  suggests  that  250,000 
fighting  Irishmen  would  be  ready  to  follow  the  French 
eagles  from  Bantry  Bay  to  Dublin,  and  from  thence  if  he 

chose  it  across  to  Liverpool Mr.  Frederick  Saunders, 

author  of  "Salad  for  the  Solitary,"  "Mosaics,"  etc., 
has  been  appointed  an  assistant  librarian  in  the  Astor 
Library.  This  library,  says  the  Home  Journal,  is  in- 
debted, in  a  great  measure,  for  the  many  rare  and  val- 
uable works  it  contains,  to  the  scholarly  taste  and  unre- 
mitting zeal  of  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell,  its  chief  librarian. 
It  now  possesses  as  many  books  as  did  that  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  till  within  thirty  years;  and  the  collection 
having  been  made  by  Dr.  Cogswell  with  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  representing  every  branch  of  human  knowledge, 

is  much  more  valuable  for  purposes  of  study Capt. 

Isaac  Woodbury  died  in  Salem,  N.  H  ,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  aged  ninety  years,  ten  months  and  six  days. 
He  served  three  years  in  the  Revolution.  He  was  a  far- 
mer, and  lived  and  died  upon  tbe  same  farm,  and  in  the 

same  house  in  which  he  was  born A  fatal  malady 

has  made  its  appearance  among  the  Omaha  Indians  in 
Nebraska.     Fifty  of  the  tribe  had  died  at  last  accounts. 
The  Indians  are  of  tbe  opinion  that  the  disease  is  caused 
by  eating  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  buffalo  affected  with  bloody 
murrain.  Inconsequence  of  this  belief  they  have  thrown 
away  the  meat  of  one  thousand  buffaloes  which  they  had 
put  up  for  winter  use. .....  It  is  reported  in  the  fashion- 
able circles  of  Rome  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  during  bis 
recent  visit  at  tbe  King  of  Prussia's  residence,  opened  a 
flirtution  with  the  king's  niece,  the  Princess  Alexandrine, 
of  Russia,  which  is  likely  to  result  in  a  matrimonial 
alliance. ....  .A  census  for  Iowa  just  completed,  shows 

that  there, are  in  that  State  C33.549  inhabitants,  of  whom 
332.806  are  males,  300,743  females.    There  are    about 

130.000  legal  voters  returned  by  the  census-takers A 

little  incident  of  a  recent  occurrence  is  noticed  by  the 
New  York  Post  as  a  warniDg  to  those  keepiog  accounts 
with  banks  to  be  more  careful  of  their  cancelled  checks 
and  other  paper  from  which  their  signatures  may  be  imi- 
tated. A  young  employee  of  a  banking  housu  was  seen 
leaving  the  place  with  a  cancelled  check  in  his  band. 
One  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  upon  questioning  him 
closely,  learned  that  tbe  boy  bad  met,  in  a  saloon  the 
evening  previous,  a  man,  who  after  getting  an  inkling  of 
the  extent  of  tho  business  of  the  firm,  offered  to  pay  the 
boy  >l<'.i  if  be  delivered  to  him  one  of  the  cancelled 

checks  of  the  house The  government  of  Pern  has 

entered  into  a  contract  with  au  agent  for  tbe  colonization 
iu  that  country  of  25,000  Irishmen.  They  aro  to  swear 
allegiance  to  their  new  country,  which  pays  their  passage 
and  gives  each  nine  acres  of  land  at  an  elevation  of  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  settlers  ought  to 

call  their  lofty  home  Arrah-rat At  Uossneath,  near 

Glasgow,  there  is  an  echo  which  repents  distinctly  three 
times,  a  short  tunc  placed  on  a  bugle;  in  Gloucestershire, 
an  echo  repeats  ten  or  eleven  times;  near  Rome  there  was 
one  formerly  which  repeated  five  times;  at  Brussels  there 
is  an  echo  which  repeats  fifteen  times;  between  Coblents 
and  Bengen  is  a  very  remarkable  echo;  and  near  Mil  m 
is  one  which  is  said  to  repeat  fifty-six   times.     We  fuith- 

fully  echo  the  statement The  stork,  after  spending 

its  summer  iu  Europe,  migrates  in  the  fall  to  Africa  or 
Asia.  A  Polish  gentle  man  having  caught  a  stork  which 
lived  upon  his  estate,  put  around  its  neck  an  iron  collar, 
with  these  words  upon  it:  "  This  stork  comes  from  Po- 
land," and  then  sot  it  at  liberty.  The  next  year  the 
stork  came  back  again  with  a  gold  collar.  The  gentle- 
man caught  it  again,  and  found  on  tbe  collar,  in  tbe 
Hindoo  language,  "  Iudia  sends  back  tbe  stork  to  the 
Poles,  with  gifts."  A  pretty  good  investment;— but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  Hindoos  had  sent  back  a 
collar  of  diamonds  while  their  hands  were  in.  We  have 
read  of  deer-stalking,  but  this  was  very  dear-storking  for 
tho  East  Indians The  late  George  Brown  of  Balti- 
more left  by  his  will  $400,000  in  tbe  hands  of  his  widow 
to  be  appropriated  to  benevolent  objects  as  she  should 
judge  fit The  number  of  Mormons  are  not  much  in- 
creasing by  immigration.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  ras- 
cality is  on  the  decrease— for  Mormonism  is  the  quintes- 
sence of  rascality Vermont  paid  from  her  State 

treasury,  last  year,   S5C0  for  killing  bears.     Can    the 

treasury    bear   it? Georgia     has    a    population    of 

1,050,000.  The  State  census  ordered  by  the  State  au- 
thorities shows  this The  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  people  are 

aghast  at  a  regular  case  of  garrote  which  recently  oc- 
curred there.  Dr.  A.  G-  Bristol  was  assaulted  between 
six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  at  the  gate  of  his 
own  residence,  by  one  or  more  rufiiin?,  who  Seized  him 
unawares  about  the  neck,  choked  him,  took  his  pocket 
book,  and  left  him  lying  senseless  upon  the  walk.  So 
sudden  was  the  attack  he  had  no  opportunity  to  call  for 
help,  and  he  could  make  no  resistance.  He  is  unable 
to  give  anything  like  a  correct  statement  of  what  trans- 
pired  A  letter  iu  the  London  Post  gives  tbe  ridicu- 
lous report  that  one  of  the  divers  had  entered  the  saloon 
of  the  Royal  Charter,  and  there  found  about  200  passen- 
gers in  the  positions  they  occupied  when  the  ship  went 
down,  some  sitting  round  tbe  table,  others  standing  up- 
right, and  others  aa  if  in  the  act  of  coming  from  their 
berths  This  is  ouiy  a  revamping  of  an  American  canard 
respecting  a  wreck  on  Lake  Erie. The  catalogue  of 


Harvard  University,  just  published,  gives  under  gradu- 
ates, 431;  divinity  students,  21;  students  at  law,  242; 
medical  students,  140 Mr.  George  Robinson  of  Au- 
gusta, Me.,  eon  of  the  late  George  Robinson,  editor  of  tbe 
Augusta  Age,  has  been  chosen  professor  of  natural 
sciences  in  Jefferson  College,  Louisiana,  and  has  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  bis  professorship. 

Mr-  Robinson  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College A 

countryman  who  was  on  a  spree  in  St.  Louis,  recently, 
fell  in  with  a  chap  who  pretended  to  be  a  broker,  from 
whom  he  purchased  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  bar  of 
gold,  paying  for  it  S275.  The  metal  was  weighed  with 
great  solemnity,  and  one  end  filed  off  to  adjust  the 
weight.     Next  morning  when  he  woke  up,  he  found  a 

plug  of  tobacco,  nicely  doue  up  in  gold  foil Tbe 

Emperor  Napoleon,  says  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
London  Star,  has  peculiar  reasons  for  wishing  to  foment 
the  war  with  Mexico — a  dangerous  and  troublesome 
neighbor  for  France,  and  who  has  long  threatened  an- 
noyance to  Algeria.  "I  have  been  told,"  adds  this 
writer,  '■  that  the  emperor  is  as  joyous  as  a  schoolboy, 
and  rubs  his  hands  with  the  utmost  glee  at  the  prospect 
of  this  war,  whence  no  profitcan  be  drawn  but  for  him- 
self."  The  capital  employed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 

Company  is  £1,265,06S,  and  consists  of  stock  standing 
in  the  name  of  the  proprietors,  £500,000;  valuation  of 
the  company's  lands  and  buildings,  exclusive  of  Van- 
couver's Island  and  Oregon,  £31S.8S4.  The  dividends 
from  1S17  to  1356  averaged  about  10  percent.  The  stock 
ranged  at  about  £205  for  tbe  same  period A  rev- 
erend critic  told  a  literary  friend  that  his  style  wanted 
that  vigor  which  might  be  acquired  by  running  the  pen 
through  every  other  word  The  editcr  of  the  Christian 
Inquirer  recently  expressed  the  same  thought  in  this 
form  ;  "  We  do  not  remember  reading  a  book,  sermon,  or 
poem,  for  ten  years,  that  would  not  have  been  materially 
improved  by  cutting  out  half  tbe  nouns,  three-quarters 
of  the  adjectives,  and  all  tbe  adverbs." 


Matters  in  General. 

It  seems  that  the  great  nation  of  France  is  spending 
more  money  than  they  have,  and  that,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, a  sudden  bankruptcy  may  occur  at  any  hour. 
It  Is  hinted  very  clearly,  also,  that  while  the  city  of  Paris 
daily  swallows  up  mines  of  wealth— while  for  armaments, 
for  steel-plated  batteries,  of  which  scores  have  been  made, 
by  way  of  experiment,  and  broken  up  if  unsuccessful — 
for  the  water-works  of  Versailles,  and  for  the  great  Salle 
des  Etats,  now  in  course  of  decoration  at  the  Louvre,  and 
wLicb,  for  the  bare  essay  of  how  it  would  look  when  com- 
pleted, has  cost,  for  water-painting  and  temporary  gild- 
ing, the  good  round  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs — while  for  all  these  there  is  money  enough,  yet  no 
assistance  can  be  furnished  to  those  who  are  s  uffering  by 
the  overflow  of  the  Rhone. — The  Malta  Times  says  the 
orange  crops,  notwithstanding  the  retarded  rains,  prom- 
ise to  be  most  abundant,  and  the  fruit  of  a  very  superior 
size,  and  description.— Great  preparations  are  being  made 
for, the  enlargement  of  Paris,  which  Is  to  take  place  on 
the  1st  of  January,  when  the  city  is  to  be  extended  to 
the  fortifications,  adding  to  it  eight  new  arrondissements, 
and  a  population  of  351,000  people,  who  now  live  in  the 
Santieue,  between  tbe  old  barrier  wall  and  the  fortifica- 
tions.— It  is  announced  that  the  government  of  France 
has  received  assurances  that  the  pope  was  only  waiting 
for  an  opportune  moment  to  make  public  certain  reforms 
by  which  tbe  government  of  the  clergy  would  be  replaced 
by  a  government  of  the  laity,  and  which  would  give  to 
tbe  country  better  guarantees  for  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  for  tbe  control  of  public  finances,  by  means 
of  an  assembly  elected  by  the  people.— Tho  Cologne  Ga- 
zette states  that  a  fire  broke  out  some  weeks  since  at 
Husinec,  in  Bohemia,  the  birth-plnce  of  John  Huss.  In 
about  an  hour  thirty-two  houses  were  destroyed,  and 
among  them  the  house  in  which  tbo  great  reformer  was 
born.     Fifty-five  families  lost  all  they  possessed. 

Presents  to  the  Queen. 

The  present  from  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  of  a 
Cashmere  shawl  tent  and  solid  gold  bedstead  of  the  value 
of  £150,000,  was  brought  to  Windsor  Castle  under  the 
charge  of  Colonel  Willoughby,  from  the  East  India 
House,  and  was  temporarily  placed  in  the  throne-room 
previously  to  its  being  formally  presented  to  tbe  qneen 
by  the  gentleman  under  whose  charge  it  was  brought 
from  Cashmere.  It  is  expected  that  tbe  gold  bedstead 
will  be  ultimately  placed  in  the  guard-chamber,  so  that 
the  public  may  be  favored  with  a  view  of  its  magnificence. 

Winter  in  Europe. 

Advices  received  from  different  parts  of  the  continent 
seem  to  forebode  an  early  winter.  Rather  heavy  falls  of 
snow  bare  already  occurred  in  the.  Pas  de  Calais  and 
Brittany,  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rouen. 
Havre,  and  Antwerp.  A  letter  from  St.  Gervais  les  Bains 
also  states  that  so  much  snow  was  never  remembered  in 
the  Alps  at  this  season.  Mount  Poupet  and  the  other 
mountains  round  Salins,  in  the  Jura,  ore  likewise  cov- 
ered with  snow. 
Prize  Poem. 

A  number  of  non-resident  members  of  the  Oxford 
University  have  contributed  £50  for  a  prize  to  be  award- 
ed to  the  writer  of  the  best  English  poem  on  "  The  life, 
the  character,  and  the  death  of  tbe  heroic  seaman,  Sir 
John  Franklin,  with  special  reference  to  the  time,  place, 
and  discovery  of  his  death  " 

The  Stephenson  Memorial. 

The  Stephenson  Memorial  Committee,  at  Newcastle, 
have  decided  that  Mr.  Lough's  statue  to  the  memory  of 
George  Stephenson  be  proceeded  with,  and  that  the  sub- 
ject of  a  separate  monument  to  Robert  Stephenson  be 
brought  before  a  public  meeting. 

The  Arctic  Expedition. 

Captain  McClintock,  R.  N  ,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  Londou,  on  the  7th  ult  , 
and  read  a  papet,  "  Discoveries  by  tbe  late  Expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party." 


The  Prince  of  Wales. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  will  only  be  of  age,  in  one  sense, 
at  the  coming  birthday.  An  act  passed  in  1S42  provided 
for  a  regency  until  the  prince  was  eighteen  years  old, 
after  this  date  he  was  to  be  considered  of  age  should  any 
unforeseen  event  take  place.  Otherwise,  he  will  not  be 
considered  of  age  till  he  is  twenty-one,  and  he  will  not 
take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  until  that  period. 
George  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  King  George  III., 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  13th  of 
November,  1759,  and  George,  his  son.  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  King  George  1V-,  was  introduced  on  tbe  11th 
November,  17S3;  George  III.  having  been  born  June  4, 
1738  (N.  S),  and  George  IV.,  August  12, 1762. 

The  Morse  Telegraph  in  Turkey. 

The  Turkish  government  is  constructing  a  line  of  tele- 
graph across  that  country  from  Constantinople  to  Bassora, 
on  the  Persian  Gulf— tbe  English  government  paying 
8350,000  on  its  completion,  and  a  large  sum  per  annum 
for  tbe  exclusive  use  of  one  of  the  wires.  When  this 
line  through  Turkey  Is  completed,  England  will  be  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  India.  Trw  Turkish 
government  propose  using  the  Morse  instruments,  to  be 
made  in  Boston,  and  will  require  over  two  hundred  com- 
plete sets,  costing  510,000. 

The  Calliope. 

The  London  journals  of  the  5th  ult.  announce  that  a 
novel  and  extraordinary  musical  instrument,  called  the 
"calliope,"  or  "steam  orchestra,"  will  be  performed 
upon  for  the  first  time  in  England,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
this  day,  at  half-past  two  and  five  o'clock.  The  calliope 
is  of  American  invention,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
brass  cylinders  or  cups  acted  upon  by  tbe  steam,  the 
notes  produced  being  of  immense  power.  The  machine 
is  placed  in  tbe  centre  transept,  the  steam  being  supplied 
from  boilers  below. 

Spain  and  Morocco. 

The  Spanish  war  on  Mexico  is  simply  a  French  one  In 
dieguise.  Spain  wants,  in  fact,  to  bold  both  sides  of  the 
Mediterranean.  She  never  wanted  it  before.  She  never 
would  have  wanted  it,  had  it  not  been  for  French  coun- 
sel. And  why  should  France  urge  her  in  such  a  direc- 
tion? Because  England  holds  Gibraltar,  and  that  for- 
tress, depending  for  provisions  upon  the  opposite  coast, 
would  become  next  to  worthless  if  the  coast  In  question 
were  held  by  an  enemy. 

Eton  College,  England. 

The  magnificent  Crimean  windows  on  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  anl^chapel  of  Eton  College,  by  Messrs. 
Hardman  &  Co.,  erected  by  public  subscription,  are  now 
completed.  Beneath  tbe  window,  suspended  in  laurel 
branches,  are  the  arms,  richly  emblazoned,  with  the 
names  of  those  Etonians  who  so  nobly  fell  tn  the  Cri- 
mean war. 

Cochin  China. 

Tho  French  expedition  to  Cochin  China  really  turns 
out  a  failure.  Vice-Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  and 
tho  troops  under  his  command,  exhausted  by  fatigue  of 
every  description,  which  Incapacitated  them  from  pursu- 
ing their  operations,  are  preparing  to  abandon  Tourane 
and  return  to  China. 

Montalembert  in  Trouble. 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  again  to  he  prosecuted  in  Paris. 
A  pamphlet,  in  which  he  republished  tbe  article  which 
drew  down  a  warning  upon  tbe  Correspondant,  has  been 
seized.  The  grounds  stated  in  the  warrant  of  seizure  are 
"  exciting  to  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  government." 

Bust  of  the  Princess  Clothilde. 

The  sculptor,  Mr.  Varni,  has  presented  King  Victor 
Emmanuel,  at  Genoa,  a  bust  in  marble  of  tbe  Princess 
Clothilde,  said  to  be  of  tbe  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
Tbe  king  received  the  present  with  great  satisfaction, 
and  invited  the  statuist  to  dine  at  the  royal  table. 

Death  of  a  Publisher. 

M.  Paulin,  the  manager  of  the  Illustration  (the  French 
Illustrated  News)  has  just  died  of  a  liver  complaint  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  National,  the  leading  re- 
publican journal  which  was  suppressed  at  the  time  of 
the  coup  d'etat. 
The  Great  Eastern. 

Tbe  Great  Eastern  has  been  safely  anchored  at  South- 
ampton, and  while  the  ship  is  in  that  harbor,  the  num- 
ber of  hands  on  board  will  be  reduced  to  100.  Her  full 
complement  is  450,  but  only  373  have  thus  far  been 
employed. 
Swiss  Kecruits. 

It  is  currently  stated  that  recruiting  Swiss  for  Rome, 
Naples,  and  Batavia,  is  actively  going  on  in  Switzerland, 
near  the  fronjiers  of  France  and  BadeD.  Recruiting 
offices  are  established  at  Ziemen,  St.  Louis,  Azenli,  and 
Lrerrach. 
The  Atlantic  Telegraph. 

In  Liverpool,  £150  000  have  already  been  subscribed  to 
tbe  project  for  completing  or  relaying  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph cable.  The  two  directors  making  tbe  appeal  to  the 
Liverpool  comrffUnity,  are  well  known  merchants  of  that 
town. 
Betting  on  Time. 

It  has  been  decided  in  an  English  court  that  a  raco 
against  time  Is  a  legal  game,  and  not  horse  racing  within 
the  meaning  of  the  statute.  Bets  in  a  race  against  time 
are  consequently  recoverable  by  law. 

Hungarian  Academy. 

The  Magyar  Academy  of  Pesth  recently  celebrated  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  their  national  poet,  Kurzincay. 
The  fete  is  described  as  having  excited  the    greatest 
enthusiasm. 
Honor  to  Lord  Brougham. 

The  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Edinburgh  University 
has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL  D.  on  Lord  Brougham, 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

The  Bishop  of  Columbia. 

Dr.  Hills,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  British  Co- 
lumbia a  few  weeks  ago,  has  left  England  for  his  distant 
diocese. 
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T7"  Tikms  ton  &jnaaxmsQ.—TiDtnty-Jlva  eenta  j»r 

lint,      Adviirllrimiii'litn    must   hit   Wilt  hi  tWO  WOQkB  III  Ml* 
TUILOO  Of  tho    [n-rloil  of  Hull-    publication,   an   our   largn 

U'litl(X)  llrTII]Hi'       f  ,,„!!■,■, I  ,1,1  tf.  In    inln  (lug  '■  -I.'i.       . 

U,  U  BALLOU,  Publishm  and  Prapriator, 

No.  'SI  Whiter  Srrn-f 


TllltOtT  AND  Ll\(;  DISEASES, 

K7"CoiiKiiM,0oltls,0oii(*h»,  CoKin,  Ooughf  ]  Ooldf  •  Coughi] 

Bronchitis,  Bore  Throat,  liron.-iitiiri,  Hun.  Throat, 

AhMiiiui,  ■  .* 1 1 1 1 1  ,v  ,  Asthma,  Qtitnxy,  Asthma,  Quinsy, 

Oroup,  n  i (urn-.  i  vn-ii, ; ' |,.  Whooping  i*r>uKh, Croup, 

Intlanuiiatlnn  ol'  thu  Throut,  Lungi  or  Cho.it, 

Coiuiumptlon,  Consumption,  Consumption, Consumption. 

/■'or  all  tins?  diseases  the  universal  retnt  dp  u 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Chorry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

"  Wo  asBiiru  our  readers  tlint  they  run  find  no  hotter 
remedy  for  coughs,  ■  -  -  - 1  ■  I .  .  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  any  dls- 
«iuo  of  thdthroat  or  lungs  " — Olive  Branch. 

"  Of  nil  diseased,  thosu  which  fasten  thenipelveB  on  the 
thront,  luugs  or  chest,  should  elnlai  our  tirst  attention,  as 
neglect  often  lends  to  fatal  results.  TUo  remedy  for  these 
diseases  ia  Wlstar'B  Balsam  of  Wild  Chorry.  It  Is  truly  a 
Balsam  with  'healing  on  its  wings.'  M—  Nashua  Gazette. 

"Thts  standard  medicine,  which  has  long  since  re- 
ceived the. endorsement  and  recommendation  of  medical 
men,  can  be  used  with  entire  confidence  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  cure  of  the  various  complaints  for  which  It  Is 
prepared.  We  feel  that  we  do  tho  afflicted  a  service  In 
calling  their  attention  to  It." — Maine  Fanner. 

"Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  achieved  many 
remarkable  cures  of  pulmonary  disorders— ita  success 
being  so  great  that,  taken  in  time,  It  la  deemed  a  speci- 
fic."—  Saratogian. 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  18  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  every  city 
and  town  In  New  England  and  elsewhere. 

FOUSEL'S 
PABULUM    VITJE! 


THI8  CELEBRATED  AND  VALUABLE  COMPOUND 
was  prepared  by  an  eminent  physician  in  France, 
and  brought  to  ita  present  state  of  perfection  and  useful- 
ness after  years  of  toil  and  research.  It  has  been  used 
In  many  of  the  principal  hospitals,  and  received  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  most  celebrated  physicians  abroad.  In  the 
United  States,  aod  particularly  in  this  city  (where  it  was 
first  introduced),  as  well  as  in  Europe,  it  has  received  the 
most  unbounded  approbation.  It  has  never,  in  a  single 
instance,  failed  to  produce  either  a  perfect  Cure,  or  at 
least  the  most  satisfactory  relief  in  cases  beyond  the 
power  of  medicine.  No  family  should  be  without  it,  as 
many  valuable  Uvea  may  he  saved  by  its  timely  use. 
For  tho  treatment  of 

Consumption,  Bronchitis, 

Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Bleeding 

at  the  Lungs,  and 

Other  Pulmonary  Complaints, 

it  ia  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  medicine,  and  has 
everywhere  met  with  the  most  distinguished  success.  It 
takes  pre-emineut  rank  from  its  purity  and  freedom  from 
deleterious  ingredients,  its  pleasant  taste,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  the  dose. 

Patients  who  have  not  too  long  neglected  their  diseased 
pulmonary  organs,  may  rest  assured  that  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  when  accompanied  by  careful  attention  to  the 
easy  directions,  will  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

F.  J.  LAFORME.  Boston.  Mass..  Sole  Agent. 

M.  S.  BURR  &  Co.,  26  Tremoot  Street,  Boston,  Gene- 
ral Agents.  And  may  be  had  of  any  apothecary,  or  by 
express.     Price  50  cents  and  $1  00  per  bottle. 

LAWSO.YS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  ia  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  The  certificate  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
who  thus  speaks  of  the  Curative,  from  which  he  received 
radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N  H..  March  11. 1859. 

Peter  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir,— His  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  Inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  ,l  Nervous 
Curative"  for  the  cure  of  Chilblains,  and  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  sorely  afflicted  with  them  lor  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  1  ap- 
plied your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions.  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
I  consider  it  ooc  of  the  best  remedies  fever  used;  and 
recommend  it  most  cheerfully  to  tbe  afflicted. 

Yours  trulv, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawsoo's  "  Nervous  Curative  '*  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  SI  per  bottle. 

CATARRHAL  COUGH. 

rrUHS  insidious  and  annoying  symptom,  so  difficult  to 
JL  treat,  depends  on  a  subacute  inflammation  of  the 
air-passages,  which  is  apt  to  end  in  chronic  ulceration 
and  a  form  of  consumption.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  air-passages  Is  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  healing 
influences  of  the  PERUVIAN  SYKUP,  as  the  testimoni- 
als of  some  of  our  first  citizens  6how. 

MODERN  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DRUM.— Containing 
Full  Instructions  and  a.  choice  collection  of  Music, 
for  Fife  and  Drum.  By  0.  W.  Keach  &  B.  A.  Burditt. 
Price,  60  ceuts. 

Poblifthcd  by  OLIVER  DITSOiV  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
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1  It  BAT  CURIOSITY.     Particulars  sent  free.     Agents 
"  wauted.  SHAW  &  CLARK, 

Biddeford.  Maine. 
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Tfli  Triduni    no*  mow  than  tlgtatMn  jtjtm  old,  and 

lii'.  mi.;   ovnr  n  ((inirtiT  of  a    mllllOO    HUlpirrllinrn,   >ir  GOD* 

nt'iiii  purounaarn.  dlliuiud  through  every  Slata  and  hT 
rltory  of  our  Union-  will  continno  In  Mtmoe  what  it  hum 
boon—  tin' i'nrinv-1.  ObamplOU  ol  Liberty.  Progr-efti,  and  of 
whatever  will  OOOdUOd  tO  OUT  Dfttl ll  grOtftU   In    Virtue, 

Industry,  Knowledge,,  and  Proaporlty     n  win  i tl 

to  arge  tl»<  cimni.Mpniiim,  not  only  oi  tin*  in  tick  Laborer 
from  obuttollJm  and  i^ai  Impotence,  but  of  the  White 

llk*'wlmi  from  Lund  Monopoly,  lutnuiporuiH'tt,    Ignorance, 

und  that  dependence  on  remote  MarkoU  wuloh  purolysea 

exertion  by  denying  to  Toll  any  adequate  and  'ally 

certain  reward,    Holk-vlng  that  the  chief  evil  of  our 

time  U  the  iiM-i.ii ■  uiulfipllnirloti  and  dlupr<)portldiM>i' 

Non-PrOducen,  ll  Will  continue  tO  war  again* t  ffhuterOE 
tends   to  ilngrule   Miiiimtl  Lnlmr  or  deprive  It  of  Its  Just 

and  full  reuompenee.    it  win  inflexibly  oommend  the 

policy  of  winning  hither  from  Europe-  thu  Useful  Arte, 
and,  wherever  they  may  be  needed,  the  Artlfans  a-  well, 
for  whose  products  our  country  in  now  running  reekleSHly 
Into  dubt,  while  our  Uhorurn  roam  In  fruitier  qiie.it  of 
employment,  leaving  their  children  In  want  of  bread] 
though  the  farmer  Is  too  often  compelled  to  hell  hh  crops 
at  most  Inadequate  prices.  In  jiliort,  while  battling 
against  FIllllniHterisni  and  every  other  manifestation  of 
that  evil  cplrtt  which  i-eks  through  the  spoliation  of 
other  countries  that  aggrandizement  which  Is  to  bo  truly 
uttuined  only  through  thu  due  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  our  Internal  resources,  It  will  urgently  advocate 
a  more  effectively  discriminating  Tariff,  (lie  Krecdoin  of 
thu  Public  Land",  thu  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  MiKslsaippl  to  those  of  the  Pacific, 
and  every  other  measure  which  aeums  to  us  calculated  to 
enhance  the  dluntty  or  the  recompense  of  Labor,  and 
promote  tbe  well-being  of  Maukiud. 

The  "  irrepressible  conlllct  "  between  Darkness  and 
Light,  Inertia  and  Progress,  Slavery  and  Freedom,  moves 
steadily  onward.  Isolated  acts  ol  folly  and  madness  may 
for  the  moment  give  a  seeming  advantage  to  vVroug; 
but  God  still  reign*,  and  the  Ages  are  true  to  humanity 
and  Right.  The  year  18o0  must  witness  a  memorab  e 
conflict  between  these  Irreconcilable  antagonists.  The 
question — -'Shall  Human  Slavery  be  further  strength- 
ened ard  diffused  by  the  power  and  under  the  dag  of  the 
Federal  Union?7' — Is  now  to  receive  a  momentous,  if  not 
conclusive  answer.  "  Laud  for  tbe  Landless  versus  Ne- 
groes for  tbe  Negroless  "  ia  the  battle-cry  of  the  embodied 
Millions  who,  having  just  swept  Pennsylvania, Ohio,  and 
the  Northwest,  appear  iu  the  new  Congress,  backed  by 
nearly  every  Free  State,  to  demand  a  recognition  of  ev- 
ery man's  right  to  cultivate  and  Improve  a  modicum  of 
the  earth's  surface,  wherever  he  has'not  been  anticipated 
by  tbe  State's  cessiou  to  another.  Free  Homes,  and  the 
consecration  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Territories  to  Free 
Labor — two  requirements,  but  one  policy — must  largely 
absorb  the  attention  of  Congress  through  the  ensuing 
session,  as  of  the  People  In  tbe  succeeding  Presidential 
canvass;  and,  whatever  the  immediate  i-sue,  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  verdict  will  be  in  accord  at  once 
with  the  dictates  of  impartial  Philanthropy  and  the  in- 
alienable Rights  of  Man. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  fuller  and  more  graphic 
reports  of  tbe  doings  of  Congress,  and  of  whatever  else 
transpiring  ut  the  Federal  Metropolis  shall  seem  worthy 
of  public  regard,  and  having  extended  both  our  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Correspondence,  and  strengthened  our  Ed- 
itorial staff,  we  believe  The  Tkidunk  may  safely  challenge 
a  comparison  with  any  rival,  whether  as  an  exponent  of 
principles  or  as  a  reliable  mirror  of  the  passing  world. 
Essentially,  The  Tribute  will  be  what  it  has  been,  while 
we  shall  constantly  study  to  improve  its  every  feature, 
and  *'■  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last."  The  general 
verdict  of  the  Press  and  the  Public  has  affirmed  the  suc- 
cess of  our  past  labors,  and  those  of  the  future  shall  be 
characterized  by  equal  earnestness  and  assiduity. 


The  Wew  York  Daily  Tribune 
Is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet,  and  published  every 
morning  and  evening  (Sundays  excepted).  It  contains 
Editorials  on  the  topics  of  the  times,  employing  a  large 
corps  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  of  the  day  ;  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Correspondence;  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress; Reports  of  Lectures;  City  News;  Cattle,  Horse, 
and  Produce  Markets;  Reviews  of  Books;  Literary  In- 
telligence; Papers  on  Mecbanica  and  the  Arts,  etc  ,  etc. 
We  strive  to  make  THK  TRIBUNE  a  newspaper  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public — its  Telegraph  News  alone  cost- 
ing over  ©15,000  per  annum. 

TERMS. 
THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  mailed  to  Subscribers  at  S6 
per  annum,  in  advance ;  ■>;  for  six  months. 

The  New  York  Semi- Weekly  Tribune 
Is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  contains 
all  the  editorials  of  tbe  Daily,  with  the  Cattle,  Horse,  and 
General  Markets,  reliably  reported  expressly  for  THK 
TRIBUNE;  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence;  and 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress  it  contains  a  summary  of 
Congressional  doings,  with  the  more  important  speeches. 
We  shall,  as  heretofore,  make  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE  a  Literary  aa  wed  as  a  Political  Newspaper,  and 
we  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  in  the  front  rank 
of  Family  Papers. 

TERMS. 

One  copy,  one  year . S3  00 

Twocopies     '"        ''    5  00 

Five  copies,    "       "    11  25 

Ten  copies,  to  one  address 20  00 

Ten  copies,  or  over,  to  address  of  each  subscriber,   S2'20 

ea.h. 

Any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  twenty,  or  over,  will 
he  entitled  to  an  extra  copy.  For  a  club  of  forty,  we  will 
send  the  Daily  Tribune  one  year. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  sent  to  Clergymen 
at  $2  per  annum. 

The  New  York  "Weekly  Tribune, 

A.large  eijht-page  paper  for  the  country,  i^  published 
every  Saturday,  and  contains  Editorials  on.  the  impor- 
tant topics  of  the  times,  the  news  of  the  week  interesting 
correspondence  fiom  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  New 
York.  Cattle,  Horse  and  Produce  Markets,  interesting 
and  reliable  Political,  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
articles,  etc  ,  etc. 

We  shall,  during  this  year,  oa  hitherto,  constantly 
labor  to  improve  tbe  quality  of  the  instructive  entertain- 
ment afforded  by  the  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  which,  we 
intend,  shall  continue  to  be  the  best  Family  Weekly 
Newspaper  published  in  the  World.  We  consider  the 
Cattle  Market  Reports  alone  richly  worth  to  cattle  raisers 
a  year's  subscription  price. 

TERMS. 

One  copy,  or.e  year S2  00 

Three  copies,  one  year 6  00 

Five  copies,  oue  year , 8  00 

Ten  copies,  one  year 12  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  one  address 20  00 

And  any  larger  number  (each) 1  00 

Twenty  copies,  to  address  of  each  subscriber 2400 

And  any  larger  number  (eacb) 1  20 

Any  person  sending  us  a  club  of  Twenty,  or  more,  will 
be  entitled  to  an  extra  copy.  For  a  club  of  forty,  we  will 
seod  the  Semi- Weekly  Tribune;  and  for  a  club  of  one 
hundred,  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  tent  gralia.  We  con- 
tinue to  scud  The  Weekly  Tribune  to  Clergymen  for  !$1. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time.  Terms — 
always  cash  in  advance.     All  letters  to  be  addressed  to 

Horace:  <:reelev  &  Co., 

lrlnuue  Buildings,  Nassau  St  ,  New  York. 


Bronchial 


Coimns,  Coins,  UoiUBvufl  '""i  i>* 
FN.  ba,  ii'i'-n  \tioji,  Boitim  ■•■,  or  any 
■ffi  otlon  or  the  Throat  OLKKD,  tb« 
ii<     [NO      COUOn       in      00M0MPT10II| 

Uho* i  I,  H P1K0  ''"i  ou,   ■ 

Uatabmi     HBLIBVED     lp>     BROWN'S 
DHONyHIAL    TUOOHE0,     >>r    OoBdfl 

Loci  ioi 
"  A  simph  and  tUgnni  combination  for  Cohoiik,  &e." 

DA,  (i    P,  Hiuu.ow,  HohUmi. 
"  Hum  provd  txtrtmrhj  UrvictabU  fur  BOAUMBfl." 
IUV.  IIkniiy  Warp  UlIOllM. 
"  /  recotnmmd  Ihnir  hv  to  Pudliq  PrRAKmri.'' 

lUv    K.  H   Uiiai'IN,  New  York. 
"  Mast  salutary  reltff  in   BllONOaiTlS." 

KlV.  8.  ytini'iuhp,  MorrlHtown,  Ohio. 
"  Beneficial    whrn    ttnnprlhil    tu    «/""*■    tUjffiring  front 
Cold."  Rkv.  S  J.  P.  AMDlMOft,  Bt.  Loula. 

"  Effectual  in  n  moving  Hoarstnett  ami  Irritation  of  thu 

Thront,  80  eommOn  With  SpMKIKB  and  tflNClBBB  " 

Phop    M.  STACY  JOHNSON,  La(]rung«,  (Ja. 
Teneher  of  Muolc,  fcoutheru  Female  College. 
"  Grr.at  benefit  lehtH  taktn  brfort  and  aftir  Jtnaehtng,  fU 
they  prevent   Hoarseness,    From  their  past  rj/tct,  I  think 
they  wdl  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  me.1' 

Rtv.  K  Rowley,  A.  M., 
President  Athens  College,  Term. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  ut  25  cents  per  box. 
Alno,  Brown's  Laxativk  Tboches,  or  Cathartic  Lozen- 
ges, for  Dyspepsia^   Indigestion,  Constipation,   Headache, 

Bilious  Affections,  *;c.  noviifl  6w 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W.     BAKER    &    Co.'h 

American,  French,  IIomosopatuio^nd  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Beoma,  Cocoa  Pastjb, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  IIomceopatuio  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Suells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages^ 

For  more  than  thrce-fourtfts  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  tbe  lirn-s'  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  In  the 
United  Sfctes.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  In  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  anu 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  they  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  tbe  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Eennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

sept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWIM    MACHIYE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  ftlaclune   fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CUSHMAUT,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  Tremont  Row,  Boston. 

ASTHMA. 

A  distinguished  Barrister  at  Law,  writes  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  as  follows: 

"  "When  I  commenced  taking  Jonas  Wliitcomb's  Remedy 
for  -l.U'ttr.'i,  1  had  been  affected  with  that  disease  nearly 
tweuty  years.  It  is  of  the  spasmodic  kind;  in  a  bad 
attack,  I  have  frequently  sat  up  sixteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  taking  the  Remedy,  I  found  an  un- 
accustomed relief;  my  health  and  strength  began  to  im- 
prove ;  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  have, 
comparatively,  no  Asthma.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  foundation  of  my  disease  is  broken  up,  and  that  it 
will  soon  entirely  leave  me." 

The  medicine  referred  to  above,  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.     SI  00  per  bottle.  nov26  5w 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  moat  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.    Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

FRENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING  DOSE  AT   SHORT  [NOTICE. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St  ,  Boston.    octl5 

A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  SCIUP-B0OK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, sceDery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes  j  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  and  amusement  for  old  aDd  young. 

THIS  REAL   NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

\}^y  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  oi  twenty  five  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver, 

TUBUSHBD   BY 

.TOIIIV  J.  DVEB  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

READEIE — If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
take  an  agency.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars, 

novl2  Sw  S.  BI.  M'YRICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

HELT  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  i::  one  week. 


s 


IIKI  I.I.I  AVI  STORIES! 

W«'  havti  now  on  hand  and  for  hale,  tho  following  br|l- 
lifint  r-Cirli'n,  in  Ikjdii'I  form,  ni'.nflily  Noveluttn  style, 
richly  illustrated  with  huge  original  eugni'/lngB,  and  form* 
inn  tii>-  obeapsit  booki  In  prlci  trtr  oflCmd  to  Ibn  public. 
Kvur.v  one  of  thtM  w.jrks  ma  written  fxpn-nnly  for  thin 
■■t&billtamoOt,  and  the  copyright  In  IMtflwl,  nrr-ordlrif-  to 
law.  We  will  wend  alnglo  cop)«n  by  mnll,  post  paid,  tor 
twenty  ants  each,  or  sir.  OOpleM,  post  paid,  one  dollar, 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  BAY:  ><r,  Xiu  Bjnioa'*  Pm* 

taiik.  Thin  rouiunre  ol  life  on  ibeOcc&o,  »>>d  pbufcsof 
Englllb  anil  But  Indian  fncidt-iit  Is  one  of  CobVn  bent 
,  h-r  i<  ■  and  In  titl'i  In  a  y ■•■■■■  I  and  vrry  Mitertalulfig 
iimiin.r.     Written  for  UB  by . . .  8YLVANUB  001111,  J  R. 

THE  BLACK  AVENGER.    Thin  Is  a  -dory  of  tho 

llin'catieer- of  thu  8panl»h  Main,  during  the  eventful 
period  of  thHr  nway  In  thu  Went  Indies. 

Written  for  u«  by NKD  BONTLINK. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  Tub  Oracle  akd 
its  1'kikht.  This  romance  of  ancient  Tyre  Is  on*  of 
the  most  popular  of  Cobb's  fliorlrs.  and  paints  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  in  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  ub  by 8YLVANU8  COBB,  JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK:  or,  Tur  Br-ixe or  Madrid. 
The  scene  of  this  story  Is  laid  In  the  guy  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  life  scenefl  of  love  and  ad* 
venture  of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MUKHAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  Thk  Bmugoler  or  the 

Chesapeake.  This  is  a  story  of  the  Const  and  the  Sea, 
written  iu  our  author's  happiest  vein,  and  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  and  life. 

Written  for  ub  by J.  U.  INGRAUAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hermione  of  8t  Aktoi.vi. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts  In  a  lucid  aDd 
in- r '.'(hh.  manner  scenes  and  eveDts  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Major  F.  C  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND:  or,  The  Child  or  the 
Sierra.  A  tale  portraylog  the  life  of  the  wandering 
ziocali,  in  tbe  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  the 
end.     Written  for  us  by D».  J.  H.ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  The  Prophet 
of  the  Bohmer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  ecenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  foreBt  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.     Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Je. 

THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
Beaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivatiDg  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  is  ihown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  Is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us' by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  Tue  Scout  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  tbe  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  tbe  revolutionary  history. 
Th:9  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  tbe  charac- 
rs,  both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  bo  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  tbe  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.    This  story  ia  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  sceDes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAR00N:  or,  The  Scourge  of  the  Antilles 

This  famous  story  Is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  .us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

Baid  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  3tar 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Dr.  J  H.  ROBINSON- 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Spy  op 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  to  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  tho  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  iu  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  aDd 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  tbe  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic   talc  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  In  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circnssia, 
detailine;  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTiLIAN  BRIDE:   or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier.    A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.    This  is  really  a  most 
charming  e tory,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  williDg  to 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  tbe  end. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  JB 
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THE  HUNTER'S  REVENGE. 

Among  the  many  hardy  Frenchmen  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  old  "  Northwest  Fnr  Company,"  was 
one  Francoise  Germaine,  voyageur,  who  had  es- 
tablished a  notoriety  for  conrage  and  physical 
strength,  and  like  many  others  of  his  class,  he 
was  sometimes  vain  of  his  extraordinary  powers, 
and  fond  of  exhibiting  them  to  his  associates. 
He  would  load  his  brawny  shoulders  with  packs 
which  his  comrades  could  scarcely  lift  from  the 
ground,  and  without  evincing  the  smallest  degree 
of  fatigue,  would  march  with  them,  day  after  day 
through  the  wilderness,  often  leaving  his  lightly 
^loaded  companions  far  in  the  rear.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  Francoise  to  linger  in  the 
camp  an  hour  or  two  after  his  comrades  had 
started,  take  the  trail  they  were  following,  and, 
after  a  few  hours  pass  them  quietly  ;  and,  after 
travelling  till  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  stop  at 
some  convenient  spot  for  encamping.  He  usu- 
ally selected  some  water-course,  which  he  judged 
his  friends  would  reach  about  night-fall,  and 
striking  camp,  would  surprise  them 
with  a  well-prepared  supper  of  venison 
or  other  game  which  he  had  prepared 
against  their  arrival.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion, when  ascending  the  Bois  des 
Sioux  River  alone,  in  his  canoe,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Sioux 
Indians,  who,  after  sinking  his  canoe 
by  perforating  its  bottom  with  their 
rifles,  and  making  a  desperate  fight  of 
it,  succeeded  in  making  him  a  pris- 
oner. His  reputation  for  courage  and 
strength  had  reached  them,  and  before 
putting  him  to  torture,  they  deter- 
mined to  test  his  powers.  Accordingly, 
they  took  him  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff, 
some  two  hundred  feet  high,  beneath 
which  ran  the  river,  and  after  prepar- 
ing a  rope  of  bark,  and  fastening  one 
end  of  it  to  a  large  stone  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff,  they  directed  him  to  raise  it 
to  where  they  were  collected  in  a 
group  to  witness  the  feat.  Germaine, 
whose  judgment  and  self-reliance  never 
for  a  moment  deserted  him,  readily 
consented  to  humor  the  Indians,  bat 
declared  that  the  thing  was  impossible 
with  so  short  a  rope.  The  Indians, 
who  had  brought  the  free  end  of  it  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  insisted  that  it  was 
all  sufficient,  besides  being  strong 
enough  to  raise  a  weight  twice  that  of 
the  stone.  Still  Germaine  persisted 
in  declaring  that  the  rope  was  not  long 
enough  by  many  feet,  and  refused  to 
gratify  their  curiosity  unless  the  de- 
mand was  complied  with  and  the  rope 
lengthened  to  suit  him.  Seeing  that, 
unless  they  indulged  his  caprice,  they 
would  be  deprived  of  that  portion  of 
their  anticipated  sport,  the  Indians 
yielded,  and  collecting  more  bark, 
added  the  requisite  number  of  feet  to 
the  rope.  AH  being  now  right,  the 
Frenchman  was  ordered  to  lift  the 
stone.  But  Francoise  deliberately  pro- 
ceeded to  knot  the  end  lasso-wise,  and 
gathered  it  in  a  coil  at  the  end  of  the 
cliff,  after  first  clearing  the  ground  of 
brush  and  broken  limbs,  which  might 
interfere  with  its  free  run.  The  stone, 
which  was  of  several  hundred  weight, 
was  a  heavy  life,  oven  for  Germaine, 
and  lie  exerted  all  his  power  to  start  it 
from  its  bed.  But  when  once  started, 
the  labor  of  raising  it  was  compar-. 
atively  lighter.  After  he  had  drawn  it 
up  a  few  feet,  ho  was  ordered  to  lower 
it  again,  when  four  of  the  most  stal- 
wart warriors  tried  their  united  strength 
upon  it,  but  they  could  not  budge  it  an 
inch.  Again  Germaine  was  ordered 
to  hoist  it  to  the  top  of  the  bank. 
With  the  outlay  of  all  his  muscular 
force,  he  obeyed,  and  as  it  moved 
slowly  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  the 
Indians  in  their  excitement  gathered  in 
knots  upon  the  very  verge,  and  looking 
downward,  watched  its  ascent.  Hand 
over  hand  the  Frenchman  toiled  at  his 
task,  but  with  his  keen  gray  eves  tak- 
ing in  all  about  him.  He  had  raised 
the  huge  weight  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance, when  the  stone,  catching  against 
a  jutting  ledge  of  the  superincumbent 
shale,  defied  all  his  herculean  strength 
to  raise  it  higher.  As  he  struggled  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  the  Indians 
gathered  closer  and  closer  upon  the 
verge  of  the  cliff,  and  watched  the  effect 
of  the  efforts  of  the  prisoner.  At  this  moment, 
stopping- the  rope  partially  over  the  top  of  a 
stunted  cedar  bush,  and  holding  the  strain  upon 
his  left  hand,  he  reached  forward,  and  gathering 
up  the  coiled  portion  in  his  right,  he  gave  it  one 
wide  swing  over  his  head,  which  opened  its 
broad  running  noose,  and  with  a  skilful  cast,  let 
it  drop  over  the  largest  knot  of  excited  Indians, 
as  they  were  looking  below.  The  fatal  circle, 
true  to  the  design  of  the  brave  Francoise,  encom- 
passed no  less  a  number  than  six  of  his  enemies, 
and  letting  go  his  hold,  the  rock,  with  a  noise 
like  thunder,  rushed  headlong  into  the  abyss, 
dragging,  with  lightning  speed,  the  six  howling 
Indians  alter  it.  So  sudden  and  awful  was  this 
(rightful  denouement,  that  the  surviving  Indians, 
some  thirty  in  number,  were  for  many  minutes 
horror  struck,  and  regardless  of  all  else  about 
them.  During  the  excitement  and  confusion, 
the  voyageur,  seeing  the  way  clear,  made  good 
his  escape,  flying  with  the  speed  of  a  wild  deer. 
The  swiftest  runners  were  sent  in  pursuit,  but 
they  soon  gave  up  the  chase  as  useless,  and  the 
fortunate  Francoise  returned  in  safety  to  his  com- 


rades at  Lake  Travers.  The  spot  where  this  in- 
cident occurred  is  well  known  to  the  hunters  and 
Indians  of  that  region,  and  still  retains  the  name 
of  "Francoise  Cliff."  Upon  the  smooth  surface 
of  the  limestone  near  the  water's  edge,  the  Sioux 
have  commemorated  the  event  by  rude  carvings, 
representing  six  warriors  in  the  act  of  tumbling 
headlong  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice  to  the 
river  below. 

A  WEST  INDIA  PLACER. 

By  a  late  arrival  from  Kingston,  Jamaica,  we 
have  received  the  intelligence  of  some  interesting 
discoveries  by  means  of  a  company  of  divers,  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Port  Royal,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  the  great  earthquake  of  1692  and  now 
forms  part  of  the  harbor  of  the  small  town  of  that 
name  where  the  seventy-four  gun  guardship,  and 
a  squadron  of  vessels  of  war  and  merchant  ships 
now  ride  at  anchor.  Port  Royal  stands  at  the 
extremity  of  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  called  the 
Palisadoes,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  running  to  the 


eminent  of  Jamaica  on  Henry  Morgan,  originally 
a  Welsh  cow  herd,  and  one  of  the  most  ruthless 
of  this  infamous  nest  of  pirates. 

Port  Royal  had  arisen  to  the  height  of  its 
"bad  eminence,"  when  a  dreadful  doom  over- 
took the  guilty  city.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1692, 
the  day  was  oppressively  hot,  when  suddenly  a 
roar  was  heard  from  the  distant  mountains,  and 
in  a  few  seconds,  the  spot  which  was  piled  with 
the  glittering  treasures  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  stood 
five  fathoms  deep.  So  enormous  was  the  treas- 
ure that  it  is  said  warehouse  room  could  not  be 
obtained  for  a  large  portion  of  the  gold  and  sil- 
ver. Three  thousand  persons  perished  in  this 
awful  catastrophe  and  all  the  public  records — for 
Port  Royal  was  then  the  seat  of  government — was 
forever  lost.  A  frigate  called  the  Swan  was  in 
the  harbor,  and  literally  floated  over  the  tops  of 
the  sunken  houses.  Several  persons  were  res- 
cued by  her.  The  escape  of  one  man  reads  like 
a  miracle.  His  name  was  Louis  Galdy,  and  he 
was  a  native  of  Montpelier,  in  France.     He  was 
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south  of,  and  parallel  with  the  main  land,  where 
stands  the  present  city  of  Kingston.  Opposite 
and  to  the  westward  of  the  little  town,  which  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  famous,  or  infamous 
city,  is  the  Apostle's  Battery,  leaving  a  narrow 
strait  between,  so  that  it  is  impossible  forta  hos- 
tile vessel  to  pass  between  without  being  within 
range  of  the  Apostle's  Battery  to  the  west  and 
the  fortifications  of  Port  Royal  to  the  east.  Be- 
fore the  earthquake,Port  Royal  was  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  Buccaneers,  who  used  to  fit  out  expe- 
ditions against  the  Spanish  American  colonies, 
and  return  to  their  place  of  refuge,  laden  with  the 
rich  spoils  of  Porto  Bello,  Vera  Cruz  and  other 
places,  even  to  the  city  of  Panama.  The  booty 
usually  consisted  of  bar?;  of  silver  and  gold,  rich 
vessels  and  images  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  convents,  valuable  jewels  and  dol- 
lars. In  these  marauding  expeditions  neither  age 
nor  sex  was  spared  by  the  inhuman  fiends  who 
were  engaged  in  them,  while  the  British  govern- 
ment not  merely  connived  at  such  atrocities,  but 
actually  encouraged  them,  as  in  the  instance  of 
bestowing  the  honor  of  knighthood  and  the  gov- 


swallowed  up  in  the  earth  by  a  shock  but  was 
cast  up  again  by  the  next  shock.  He  found 
refuge  on  board  the  Swan,  and  lived  for  twenty 
years  after.  An  inscription  on  his  tomb  chroni- 
cles this  marvellous  escape.  Of  the  small  por- 
tion of  the  city  that  remained,  one  of  the  streets 
was  widened  to  double  its  former  width,  from 
the  yawning  of  the  earth.  Several  other  strange 
phenomena  took  place.  One  man  had  his  plan- 
tation actually  removed  half  a  mile  from  where 
it  had  stood  before  ;  And  to  this  day  there  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  Parish  of  Port  Royal,  a  terrific 
precipice,  known  as  Judgment  Cliff,  which  was 
caused  by  the  splitting  in  two  of  a  mountain,  one 
half  of  which  fell  and  buried  a  whole  sugar  es- 
tate beneath  it.  Since  that  period,  what  remains 
of  Port  Royal  has  been  several  times  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire,  flood  and  hurricane,  as  if  the 
spot  was  accursed.  It  is  now  little  better  than  a 
fishing  village,  though  it  is  still  the  principal 
rendezvous  of  the  West  India  squadron,  and 
boasts  of  an  extensive  dockyard  and  arsenal.  So 
great  is  the  natural  strength  of  its  position  that 
with  very  little  trouble,  Kingston  might  be  ren- 


dered almost  impregnable ;  but  from  the  long 
peace  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  fortifications 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  partial 
decay.  Two  or  three  years  ago  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  for  the  town,  moved  for  an 
appropriation  for  endeavoring  to  fish  up  the  treas- 
ures, but  his  motion  was  laughed  down.  It 
would  be  a  strange  thing,  if,  after  laying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  they  should  be  brought  to  light. — N. 
y.  Express. 

CHARCOAL  BURNING  IN  FRANCE. 

The  spirited  picture  on  this  page  represents 
the  fabrication  of  charcoal.  Common  charcoal, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  the  residuum  obtained  by 
calcining  wood  by  exposing  it  to  a  certain  de- 
gree of  heat  without  burning,  or  at  least  by  only 
partially  burning  it.  It  does  not  require  a  very 
high  temperature  to  produce  carbonization.  A 
little  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  wood 
dried  by  heat,  becomes  brown  and  sends  out  dif- 
ferent gaseous  products.  When  it  be- 
comes of  a  brownish  black,  and  suscep- 
tible of  pulverization,  it  is  fit  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  but  it 
would  be  unfit  for  domestic  use.  For 
furnaces  and  ordinary  consumption 
charcoal  must  undergo  a  strong  calcin- 
ation. There  are  many  methods  of 
effecting  this.  That  oftenest  employed 
now  is  what  is  called  the  "  new  forest 
method."  A  pyramid  is  made  by  pil- 
ing up  the  wood  and  filling  in  the  crev- 
ices with  small  pieces.  It  is  covered 
with  leaves,  twigs,  moss,  etc.,  and  the 
whole  is  overbid  with  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay.  In  the  centre  of  the 
pile  a  chimney  is  formod,and  vents  are 
also  left  in  the  circumference  for  the 
admission  of  air.  This  preparation 
finished,  small  pieces  of  wood  and  fire 
are  introduced  into  the  chimney,  which 
is  left  open  for  a  certain  length  of  time, 
till  the  whole  interior  is  ignited.  The 
charcoal-burner  fills  the  vacuum  left  by 
tho  combustion,  by  ramming  down  the 
charcoal  already  "formed  with  a  long 
pole,  and  supplying  the  chimney  with 
fresh  wood.  When  the  combustion  is 
sufficiently  active  in  the  interior,  the 
chimney  is  stopped  up,  and  after  some 
time  vent-holes  are  punched  in  the 
cone,  starting  from  the  top  to  the 
gases.  The  charcoal-burner  knows 
from  the  color  and  quantity  of  the 
smoke  emitted,  exactly  when  the  car- 
bonization is  complete  in  a  certain 
zone,  and  goes  on  to  make  another  se- 
ries of  vents  lower  down.  As  the  op- 
eration goes  on,  the  heap  sinks  down 
by  degrees.  Finally,  all  the  orifices 
are  stopped,  tho  heap  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  damp  earth,  watered,  if  nec- 
essary, and  it  is  left  to  cool  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  covering  is  opened  and  the  char- 
coal taken  out  and  placed  in  small  beds 
on  the  ground.  A  hundred  parts  of 
wood  sometimes  yields  only  fifteen 
parts  of  charcoal.  Our  engravingrep- 
resents  two  small  heaps,  of  which  the 
most  distant  has  just  been  fired,  while 
tho  other  is  covered  up  to  cool,  the  car- 
bonization having  been  completed. 
The  charcoal  burners  of  France  form 
an  entirely  distinct  class  of  the  popu- 
lation They  lead  a  wandering  life, 
and  live  in  rude  huts  constructed  in 
the  forests  where  they  work.  If  not 
deprived  of  domestic  joys  like  shep- 
herds, they  share  with  their  wives  and 
children  the  irksoraeness  of  isolation  in 
the  midst  of  woods,  and  have  no  op- 
portunity, like  other  peasants,  of  culti- 
vating a  bit  of  garden  ground.  In  old 
times  they  were  regarded  with  terror  as 
evil  things.  The  depth  and  extent  of 
tho  ancient  forests  of  France,  the  ab- 
sence of  highways,  the  superstitious 
ideas  of  the  middle  ages,  and  tho  real 
dangers  of  chance  encounters  in  the 
wilds,  all  tended  to  make  the  charcoal- 
burner  a  prominent  figure  in  the  har- 
rowing stories  told  by  gossips  at  the 
winter  fireside.  Even  now  the  char- 
coal-burner is  the  "  Bogy  "  with  which 
French  mothers  terrify  rebellious  brats 
into  submission.  It  was  the  sudden 
apparition  of  a  charcoal-burner  that 
caused  the  mortal  terror  and  perhaps 
the  dementia  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
V.  But  in  our  generation  we  are  getting  wiser, 
and  we  cannot  withhold  our  respect  from  men 
who  follow  so  useful  and  laborious  a  calling,  and 
who,  in  their  rude  way,  are  hospitable  and 
friendly.  

A  MOTHER'S  POTTER. 

How  touching  the  tribute  of  the  Hon.  T.  H. 
Benton  to  his  mother's  influence  :  "  My  mother 
asked  me  never  to  u6e  tobacco.  I  have  never 
touched  it  from  that  time  to  the  present  day  ;  she 
asked  mo  not  to  game,  and  I  have  never  gam- 
bled, and  I  cannot  tell  who  is  winning  and  who 
is  losing  in  games  that  can  be  played.  She  ad- 
monished mo,  too,  against  hard  drinking;  and 
whatever  capacity  for  endurance  I  have  at  pres- 
ent, and  whatever  usefulness  I  may  attain  in  life, 
I  have  attributed  to  having  complied  with  her 
correct  wishes.  When  I  was  seven  years  of  age, 
she  asked  me  not  tu  drink,  and  then  I  made  a 
resolution  of  total  abstinence,  at  a  time  when  I 
was  sole  constituent  member  of  my  own  body, 
and  that  I  have  adhered  to  it  through  all  time,  I 
owe  it  to  my  mother." 
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WASHINGTON    ltUlLDINU, 

WASHINGTON     BTREET,    1108TON. 

Wo  hfivo  boon  compolled  to  continuous  exer- 
tion in  our  careor  as  chroniclers  of  the  times,  to 
keep  paco  with  the  improvements  of  our  nativo 
city,  and  to  record  the  now  features  addod  to  its 
beauty.  Of  late  tho  rush  of  improvement  has 
been  almost  without  a  parallel.  Even  in  our 
habitual  walks,  the  changes  that  tako  place  daily 
before  our  eyes  are  surprising.  What  then  must 
they  appear  to  a  citizen  who  is  absent  from  tho 
city  for  several  months.  Ho  comes  back  to  find 
himself  in  a  strange  place,  and  in  many  localities 
ho  would  havo  to  inquire  bis  way.  It  is  only  in 
its  genoral  outline  that  the  city  is  unchanged;  in 
its  interior  a  thousand  new  details  mark  emphat- 
ically the  difference  between  old  and  new  Boston. 
Old  Boston  was  a  small,  snug,  plain,  prim  town ; 
New  Boston  is  an  extended,  dashing,  expansive 
city*!  following  hard  upon  New  York  in  tbe 
splendor  of  its  architectural 
embellishments.  The  con- 
formation of  its  sito  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  much 
uniformity  of  architecture,  and 
it  is  as  well  such  is  the  case 
that  such  a  diversity  of  tastes 
in  building  exists.  It  will 
ever  be  more  romantic  than 
classical,  more  picturesque 
than  regular.  Washington 
Street,  winding  as  its  course 
is,  looks  much  better  with  its 
strangely  constructed  build- 
ings, than  if  an  attempt  at 
uniformity  had  been  roado  by 
tho  common  consent  of  real 
estate  owners.  In  one  thing, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  agreement;  and  that 
is,'  all  new  buildings  largely 
partake  of  architectural  sump- 
tuousness  Money  is  advanced 
boldly  and  lavishly  for  the 
erection  of  commanding  struc- 
tures, many  of  which  exceed 
in  grandeur  any  commercial 
edifices  in  the  cities  of  the  old 
world.  Stores  a  dozen  years 
old  only  aro  entirely  eclipsed 
by  those  erected  a  few  years, 
while  the  latest  creations  of 
tho  architect  seem  to  have 
reached  the  acme  of  magnifi- 
cence. Of  the  remodelled 
portions  of  the  city,  those 
streets  lying  not  far  from  its 
geographical  centre  are  the 
most  striking  examples  of 
improvement.  Summer 
Street,  Franklin  Street,  Pearl, 
Congress,  Federal  Streets, 
have  been  admirably  im- 
proved for  business  purposes. 
"Vast  piles  of  granite,  elegant 
in  form,  enduring  in  solidity, 
well  lighted,  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  trade, 
meet  the  eye  on  every  hand. 
As  you  pass  up  Franklin 
Street,  you  behold  opposite 
the  head  of  it,  on  Washington 
Street,  the  splendid  building 
which  forms  the  suhject  of  the 
illustration  on  this  page.  The 
accurate  delineation  of  this 
structure  was  made  expressly 
for  us  by  Mr.  William  Waud, 
the  architect  and  artist  who 
has  furnished  so  many  of  our 
drawings  of  Boston  improve- 
ments. It  is  styled  the 
"  Washington  Building,"  and 
is  a  perfect  model  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  It  was  built 
by  William  Sheafe,  Esq.,  a 
gentleman  originally  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H-,  who  has  re- 
cently removed  to  this  city, 
and  who  has  invested  a  large 
capital  in  city  improvements. 
The  architects  employed  were 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Rand  and  L. 
Weissbein,  and  the  building 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Nathaniel  Adams  and  Jonas 
Fitch,  who  have  faithfully 
executed  their  trust,  carrying 
out  tbe  exquisite  plans  of  the 
architect  in  the  most  thorough 


and  comploto  manner,  Tho  stone  work  was 
executed  by  Michael  Grant,  and  tho  ornamental 
painting  of  the  interior  by  Mr.  Schntz,  tho  dec- 
orator of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  this  city. 
Tno  material  employed  in  the  building  has  never 
boforo  been  used  in  this  city.  It  is  called  the 
Cu  uborland  Bay  stone,  and  was  quarried  in  New 
Brunswick.  This  stone  has  a  peculiar  color — a 
sore  of  drab  tint,  and  though  we  were  not  much 
pleased  with  the  first  specimens  we  saw,  yet  we 
admire  its  effect  now  that  tho  whole  building  has 
been  completed.  We  aro  inclined  to  think  this 
stone  will  become  a  genoral  favorite.  The  blocks 
were  brought  from  tho  quarries  and  wrought  at 
South  Boston,  and  when  put  together,  each 
fitted  into  its  place  with  perfect  accuracy. 
The  building  is  five  stories  in  height,  and 
all  tho  rooms  are  spacious  and  ad  mirably 
fitted  up.  It  is  heated  by  steam,  and  tho  pipes  were 
furnished  by  E.   Whiteley,   the  plumbing  was 


done  by  Coffee  &  Shea,  and  tho  gas-works  by 
Turner  &  Co.,  of  Bromfiold  Street,  Tho  ologant 
store,  No.  219,  in  its  interior,  is  fitted  and  fur- 
nished with  black  walnut  and  whito  marble,  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  which  is  a  novelty  of  ex- 
quisite taste,  and  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Bigulow 
Brothers  &  Kennard,  the  well-known  and  long 
established  importers  of  watches,  clocks,  etc.,  and 
manufacturers  of  reliable,  jewelry  and  silver  ware. 
Tho  spacious  rooms  immediately  over  this  store, 
on  tho  second  story,  aro  rented  by  Messrs. 
George  A  Brown,  &  Co.,  importers  and  jobbers 
of  French  millinery  goods.  This  firm  now  ex- 
hibit a  charming  stock  of  the  latest  Parisian  nov- 
elties in  their  line,  Their  entrance  is  No.  221. 
No  223,  on  the  street,  is  the  retail  department 
of  Messrs.  Carmi  E.  King  &  Co.,  importers  of 
zephyr  worsteds  and  dress  trimmings.  The  im- 
portation and  manufacture  of  dress  trimmings 
being  their  peculiar  speciality.     The  very  exten- 


sive and  beautiful  rooms  over  this  store  and  also 
over  No.  221,  aro  devoted  to  the  largo  wholesale 
trade  of  this  estahlishmcnt.  Messrs.  S.  H. 
Gregory  &  Co.  occupy  the  Hplondid  store  No. 
22.r>  (next  the  old  Marlboro  Hotel),  as  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  French  and  American  paper- 
hanging  house.  This  store  is  nearly  two  hundred 
feet  in  depth,  which,  with  its  charming  window- 
display  of  beautiful  paper-hangings,  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  attractive  warehouses  in  Boston. 
The  upper  rooms  aro  intended  for  offices  and 
artisans  of  various  callings.  A  part  of  them  are 
already  occupied  by  the  workmen  connected  with 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bigelow  Brothers  & 
Konnard,  and  their  "clink  of  hammers  closing 
rivets  up,"  in  the  rear  building,  betokens  a  hive 
of  industry.  Each  room  is  heated  by  steam, 
and  a  janitor  and  watchman  have  charge  of  the 
building  day  and  night.  As  wo  have  before  ob- 
served, this  structure  is  a  model  of  architectural 
beauty,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  fixed  celebrities 
of  the  great  thoroughfare 
where  it  forms  bo  prominent  an 
object  among  the  palatial  edi- 
fices that  decorate  that  main 
artery  of  our  city — Washing- 
ton Street,  where  the  de- 
mands of  business  have  creat- 
ed so  many  noble  and  impos- 
ing monuments  of  taste  and 
enterprise. 


VENTILATION. 

There  is  always  a  draught 
through  key-holes  and  window 
crevices,  because  the  external 
air  is  colder  than  the  air  in  the 
room  we  occupy;  it  rushes 
through  the  window  crevices 
t  o  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  escape  of  warm 
air  up  the  chimney.  If  you 
open  the  lower  sash  of  a  win- 
dow there  is  more  draught 
than  if  you  open  the  upper 
sash.  The  reason  is,  because 
if  the  lower  sash  be  open,  cold 
air  will  rush  into  the  room 
and  cause  a  great  draught  in- 
ward ;  bnt  if  the  upper  sash 
be  opened,  the  heated  air  of 
the  room  will  rush  out,  and 
of  course  there  will  be  less 
draught  inward.  A  room  is 
best  ventilated  by  opening 
tho  upper  sash,  because  the 
hot,  vitiated  air,  which  al- 
ways ascends  towards  the  ceil- 
ing, can  escape  more  easily. 
The  wind  dries  damp  linen, 
because  dry  wind,  like  a 
sponge,  imbibes  the  particles 
of  vapor  from  the  surface  of 
linen  as  fast  as  they  are 
formed  The  hottest  place  in 
a  church  or  chapel  is  the  gal- 
lery, because  the  heated  air  of 
the  building  ascends,  and  all 
the  cold  air  which  can  enter 
through  the  doors  and  win- 
dows, keeps  to  the  floor  till  it 
has  become  heated.  Special 
attention  should  be  given  to 
the  ventilation  of  sleeping- 
rooms  ;  for  pore  air  and  abun- 
dance of  it  are,  if  possible, 
more  necessary  when  we  are 
asleep  than  when  we  are 
awake.  Sleeping  r  ooms 
should  be  large,  high  and 
airy,  more  especially  in  warm 
latitudes,  and  in  situations 
where  the  windows  have  to  be 
closed  at  night  on  account  of 
malaria. — Medical  Hints. 


THE   WASHINGTON    BUILDING,  WASHINGTON   STKEET,  BOSTON. 


Tbe  real  power  of  Wash- 
ington upon  the  American 
mind  is  exerted,  not  by  his 
simple  self,  but  by  his  charac- 
ter— modified,  magnified,  ex- 
alted, harmonized  and  en- 
throned by  that  mind,  as  the 
impersonation  of  its  highest 
conception  of  patriotism.  In 
the  American  imagination  he 
is  a  demi-god — a  grand  Co- 
Iossub — before  whose  august 
shade  we  stand  as  pigmies. 
— Dr.  Holland. 
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[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RED  HAND. 

BY    G.     8.     OAMPANA. 

"Ho!  'Pone  et  ante  sensus  con/undo' — con- 
foand  your  senses,  why  can't  you  stop  your 
pony  V* 

Such  was  the  salutation  that  greeted  ray  ears, 
a  few  days  ago,  as  I  was  leisurely  riding  along 
the turnpike,  in  the  great  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia. It  was  altogether  a  characteristic  one, 
and  I  very  well  knew,  before  I  turned  my  head, 
that  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Gastrick,  was  behind  me. 
The  doctor  is  a  portly,  bald  headed  old  gentle- 
man, and  one  whom  his  friends  call  "  a  queer 
fish."  He  is  inveterately  and  irreelaimably  ec- 
centric, and,  in  certain  moods,  an  inveterate  and 
irreclaimable  punster;  and  his  perpetrations  in 
that  line  are  generally  of  such  a  nature  that  com- 
paratively few  of  his  acquaintances  can  make 
either  head  or  tail  of  them,  made  up  as  they  are 
chiefly  of  shreds  and  patches  from  the  Latin 
classics. 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  however,  that  the  doctor 
does  not  often  fire  off  his  classical  pop  guns  at 
utterly  non-linguistic  heads;  but  when  he  is  in  a 
good  humor,  and  meets  with  an  acquaintance 
who  has  some  pretension  to  antique  lore,  he 
shows  no  mercy.  His  paranomastic  pellets  are 
usually  of  Roman  origin,  though  he  occasionally 
dabbles  in  Greek,  and  sometimes  in  later  lan- 
guages. He  generally  affects  to  give  the  name 
of  his  author,  and  his  quotations  are  sometimes 
genuine,  though  I  would  not  like  to  swear  to 
their  authenticity  in  every  case. 

The  neighbors  are  apt  to  call  Dr.  Gastrick  a 
bore,  while  Dr.  Gastrick  calls  the  neighbors 
Boeotians,  which  epithet  some  take  for  a  compli- 
ment, and  some  do  not.  In  spite  of  all  this, 
however,  the  doctor  is  by  no  means  an  unpop- 
ular man,  for  he  is  considered  eminently  skillful 
in  his  profession,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  good- 
nature and  genial  good-fellowship,  though,  in 
Eome  humors,  a  very  cynic,  as  far  as  words  go. 
He  is  exceedingly  hospitable,  and  when  he  gets 
hold  of  a  listener  whom  he  excepts  from  the 
Boeotian  category,  ho  clings  to  him  most 
tenaciously. 

"  Hens  tibi,  scriptor  I — how  are  you,  scribbler  ? 
Ex  tah'bus  scriptor — 'a  scribbler  of  tales,'  as 
Cicero  has  it — eh,  neighbor?" 

As  soon  as  we  had  shaken  hands,  the  doctor 
peremptorily  insisted  that  I  should  turn  back  to 
his  gate,  about  half  a  mile  off,  and  take  dinner 
with  him.  I  tried  to  excuse  myself — told  him 
I  had  been  riding  so  far  that  I  was  tired,  and 
wanted  to  get  home, 

"  Well,  if  you  have  been  riding  so  far,"  replied 
Dr.  Gastrick,  "  so  much  the  more  need  for  you 
to  stop  and  rest  yourself — dolce  far  niente,  as  the 
Italians  say.  Nee  far  nisi  edax  sis — you  shouldn't 
travel  too  far  without  eating,  as  Plautus  says. 
Eh,  neighbor  V 

"  But,  you  see,  my  wife  said — " 

"  Non  cara  uxor  sed  Ino — you  don't  care  what 
your  wife  said,  I  know,  as  Ovid  has  it.  So  you 
may  just  as  well  make  up  your  mind  at  onco. 
Nono  ansiri  vellitur — no,  no,  answer  1;  I'd  bo  a 
goose  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  as  Persius  says. 
Tou  can't  escape  me.  You  are  bound  to  come. 
Besides,  I  have  something  to  show  you." 

"  What  is  that,  doctor  ?" 

"  Mecum  et  secum  videri, — come  with  me,  and 
you  shall  see,  as  Livy  says." 

"But  I  would  rather  know  beforehand  whether 
your  '  something '  is  worth  seeing  or  not." 

"  Worth  seeing  ?  To  be  sure  it  is,  and  worth 
stealing  too.     I  stole  it,  at  all  events." 

"Well,  doctor,  I  give  it  up.  My  opposition, 
as  usual,  ends  in  servile  submission.  I  can't  re- 
sist your  abominable  tyranny." 

"  Cantu  scrvili— can't  you,  sir,  indeed?  as 
Terence  says." 

"  Indade,  sir,  I  naver  said  nothin'  of  the  sort, 
at  all  at  all  I"  exclaimed  Terence  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  who  was  building  a  wall  fence  by  the 
roadside. 

The  doctor's  eyes  twinkled,  but  to  Terentius 
Afer's  namesake  he  said  never  a  word. 

As  we  set  off  at  a  brisk  pace  towards  the  doc- 
tor's house,  Terence  called  out  something,  which 
the  noise  of  the  horses'  hoofs  prevented  me  from 
hearing  distinctly. 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  said?"  asked  I. 
"  Wasn't  it  something  about  a  shoe  ?'■' 

"  Pshaw  !"  replied  my  companion,  "  what 
does  he  know  about  a  shoe  ?  He's  an  Irishman, 
and  a  bog-trotter.  Yonder  comes  a  man  who 
might  throw  some  light  on  that  subject." 


"And  why,  pray  ?  Why  should  he  know  more 
about  a  shoe  than  Terence  O'Shaughnessy  ? 
He's  not  a  shoemaker,  is  he?" 

"No,  but  he  is  a  Frenchman,  and  a  tailor; 
and  chou  {shoo)  is  French  for  cabbage,  you 
know." 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  lane  which 
leads  from  the  high  road  to  the  doctor's  house, 
perhaps  a  quarter  oi  a  mile  off. 

"  Doctor,"  said  I,  as  we  were  parsing  in,  "  that 
is  a  very  diminutive  pair  of  gates." 

"  Well,  they  are,"  replied  he ;  "  wiegact's,  as  a 
Scotchman  would  say  if  he  spoke  German. 
They  are  big  enough,  however.  They  fill  the 
posts  for  which  they  were  intended." 

We  soon  afterwards  reached  the  house.  As 
we  entered,  I  observed  a  shaggy-looking  animal 
of  some  kind,  lying  all  in  a  heap,  in  a  sort  of 
cage  by  the  door. 

"Is  that  what  you've  got  to  show  me  ?"  asked 
I,  as  I  stopped  to  look  at  the  thing. 

"  That  ?  No  indeed.  You  shall  not  have  any 
such  Sear-faced  imposition  as  that  to  accuse  me 
of,  I  promise  you." 

"  Is  it  a  bear  ?  It  lies  coiled  up  so  that  I  can 
hardly  see  what  it  is." 

"Take  that  stick  and  poke  it  up  a  little — un 
poco,  as  the  Italians  say." 

"  It  is  a  bear,  sure  cnongh.  And  what  on 
earth  arc  you  going  to  do  with  it,  doctor?'* 

"  Well,  sir,  I  bought  that  bear,  as  the  South 
Americans  do  their  cattle,  for  the  sake  of  his 
hide  and  tallow,  and  for  the  sake  of  '  the  top  of 
my  bead  and  the  place  where  the  hair  ought  to 
grow,'  and  doesn't.  You  see  I  like  to  bay  my 
grease  on  the  hoof,  or  at  least  on  the  paw ;  for 
'  grease  which  is  living  grease  no  more,'  as  By- 
ron has  it,  is  not  to  be  trusted.  Dead  bear's 
grease  is  apt  to  turn  out  boar's  grease,  and  that's 
an  unbearable  bore.  And  so,  you  see,  as  I 
mean  to  go  a  courting  ono  of  these  days,  I  pro- 
cured ursa  major  there,  all  alive  {even  to  his  hide, 
for  it's  full  of  fleas),  with  the  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing him  to  Cupid.  By  the  way,  scriptor,  does 
cupidity  come  from  Cupid,  as  stupidity  does  from 
stupid?  Shouldn't  wonder  if  it  did;  there's  a 
close  alliance  between  the  two,  at  all  events." 

Rattling  on  in  this  way,  the  veteran  punster 
led  me  into  the  house,  and  wo  soon  afterwards 
sat  down  to  dinner.  Dr.  Gastrick  is  a  widower, 
and  has  ho  children.  There  was  but  ono  guest 
besides  myself,  a  mutual  friend.  The  reader 
would  be  surfeited  if  I  were  to  record  one-twen- 
tieth part  of  the  "quips,  quirks  and  quiddities" 
which  fell  as  thick  as  hail,  "from  the  eggs  to  the 
apples,"  as  Horace  would  have  said. 

Not  that  the  doctor  monopolized  an  undue 
share  of  the  conversation,  by  any  means.  Each 
one  bore  his  part  in  "  the  feast  of  reason,  and 
the  flow  of  soul,"  as  far  as  it  existed,  but  the 
doctor  furnished  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
condiments.  We  were  plentifully  peppered  with 
puns  at  all  events ;  and  in  the  absence  of  that 
"Attic  salt,"  which  is  such  an  exceedingly  rare 
commodity,  they  answered  very  well. 

"  There's  that  little  Frenchman  again,"  said 
the  doctor,  looking  out  of  the  window ;  "  come  to 
sec  the  bear,  I  suppose.  He's  a  great  dandy  ;  I 
must  give  him  some  of  the  grease — graisse  defut, 
as  he  calls  it,  and  as  it  will  be  when  it  belongs  to 
him,  for  he  is  an  unmitigated  fat.  Hi  sum  te/iatis 
amid  ? — will  you  have  some  rye  bread,  my 
friends  ?  as  Horace  says,  in  his  '  Art  of  Poetry.' 
Don't  make  a  wry  face,  scriptor ;  those  pickles 
are  made  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  Chinese 
sorghum" 

"  They  are  uncommonly  sour.  My  mouth  is 
all  in  a  pucker." 

"  Jam-dudum  saucia  cura — take  some  jam  for 
sauce,  and  that  will  cure  you,  as  Virgil  has  it.  I 
tell  you  what,  gentleman,  if  Dr.  Johnson  had 
been  an  autocrat,  and  I  one  of  his  subjects,  I 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and — " 

"He  would  have  served  you  right,"  added  I. 
"  It  was  not  without  reason  that  he  maintained 
that  punning  was  as  bad  as  picking  pockets  ;  for 
a  pun  is  an  actual  transgression  of  the  law,  and 
I  can  prove  it." 

"How,  pray  ?" 

"By  its  derivation." 

"  Do  so,  and  I'll  reward  you  by — " 

"  Will  you  grant  mc  one  request  if  I  do  ?;* 

"  Yes,  if  it  is  at  all  a  reasonable  one." 

"  It  shall  be  perfectly  reasonable." 

"  Very  well.     Now  for  your  proof." 

"  You  shall  have  it.  Do  you  consider  Dr. 
Noah  Webster  good  authority  in  such  matters?" 

"  Well,  yes.  He  was  a  brother-punster,  or  an 
unconscionable  word-twister,  at  all  events.  I 
think  I  ought  to  trust  him." 


"  Very  well.  There  is  a  copy  of  his  diction- 
ary lying  on  the  lounge.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
edition  it  is?" 

"Yes;  it  is  the  author's  abridgement,  revised 
by  Professor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College." 

"  Very  good.  Now  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to 
look  for  the  word  poronomasi'a  ?" 

"  Here  it  is." 

"Well,  read  the  definition,  if  you  please." 

"  '  Paronomasia,  [from  the  Greek  paranomeo,  to 
transgress  law  or  rule  ]  A  rhetorical  figure,  by 
which  words,  nearly  alike  in  sound,  but  of  dif- 
ferent meanings,  are  affectedly  or  designedly 
used  ;  a  play  upon  words  ;  a  pun.'  " 

"  And  does  it  not  necessarily  follow,  from  that 
definition  and  derivation,  that  a  paronomasia,  or 
pun,  is  a  '  transgression  of /aw  or  rule  ?'  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  But  it's  all  wrong  ;  a  blan- 
der of  the  worst  sort.  Every  schoolboy  knows 
that  paronomasia  comes  from  an  altogether  differ- 
ent source — from  paronomazo,  which  signifies  '  to 
use  a  word  in  a  sense  different  from  its  ordinary 
acceptation,'  and  which  is  itself  a  compound  of 
para  and  onoma.  Pooh,  pooh  !  It's  all  a  mis- 
take. 'He  makes  nomas,  a  law,  the  root,  instead 
of  onoma,  a  name.  The  lexicographical  doctor, 
with  the  antediluvian  name,  has  made  a  gross 
blunder,  and  the  Yale  professor,  with  the  good- 
rich  name,  has  not  found  it  out.  Litcrantm  igno- 
ramus ambo — literal  ignoramuses,  both  of  them, 
as  Plautus  hath  it." 

"  Great  lexicographers  may  make  mistakes, 
like  other  men.  Bat  you  acknowledged  Web- 
ster's authority  ;  and  now  you  must  *  acknowl- 
edge the  corn,'  abide  by  the  definition,  and  do 
what  yon  promised.     Isn't  that  fair?" 

"  Certainly;  I'll  do  what  you  wish,  though  I 
cannot  abide  by  a  definition  like  that." 

"  Well,  well ;  only  grant  my  request,  and  I 
am  satisfied .  When  I  was  here  last,  you  gave 
me  one  chapter  of  your  adventures  in  France; 
now  I  want  to  hear  another.  I  want  to  know 
something  about  that  affair  on  the  road  to  Bor- 
deaux— that  which  Jack  Harper  used  to  bore 
you  so  about.  I  strongly  suspect  that  there  are 
some  passages  in  the  adventure  which  you  don't 
much  like  to  have  talked  about ;  but  you  sea 
that  is  the  very  thing  that  piques  my  curiosity 
so.  Come,  doctor,  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
You  can't  escape  me  now.  I  have  you  cornered. 
You  have  positively  promisod  to  do  what  I  ask, 
if  it  is  reasonable.  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  all 
about  that  travelling  adventure  on  the  road  to 
Bordeaux.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  thaa 
that." 

"But  I  was  going  to  show  you — " 

"Never  mind — never  mind  about  that.  That 
will  keep  till  another  time;  but  if  I  let  you  off 
from  this  story  now,  I  am  afraid  we'll  never  hear 
it.     So  let  us  have  the  adventure,  doctor." 

"  Well,  well,  well !  I'll  '  do  the  polite  thing ' 
about  it,  though  you  haven't  done  it  yourself. 
You  have  take^n  rather  an  unfair  advantage  of 
me,  Cara. ;  but  you  shall  have  the  story,  such  as 
it  is.  It  is  the  merest  of  trifles — not  worth 
spending  so  many  words  upon,  certainly." 

I  had  not  expected  that  the  doctor  would 
yield  so  readily,  for  he  had  always  been  particu- 
larly reserved  in  relation  to  this  adventure,  and 
I  had  in  fact  abandoned  the  expectation  of  ever 
hearing  anything  more  about  it.  With  the  nar- 
rator's permission,  I  made  a  verbatim  phon- 
ographic report  of  it,  which  is  as  follows: 

"  You  shall  hear  the  adventure.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  it.  Men  who 
travel  in  wild  places  must  expect  sometimes  to 
meet  with  rough  handling — to  put  in  jeopardy 
their  own  lives,  and  perhaps  to  be  compelled  to 
take  the  lives  of  others. 

"I  had  gone  down  the  Rhone,  wandered 
through  Provence,  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  come  out  into  the  world  again 
some  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Bayonne.  From 
that  point  I  took  up  my  line  of  march  (on  foot) 
to  Bordeaux,  throngh  a  sparsely  settled  country, 
and  by  a  road  which  proved  to  be  a  very  wild 
and  lonesome  ono. 

"  I  cared  little  for  this,  however,  for  I  had  been 
long  enough  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Pyrenees 
to  become  well  accustomed  to  solitude  in  travel- 
ling, and  I  rather  preferred  it  than  otherwise. 
The  wild,  the  piciuresque  and  the  sublime  are 
not  often  to  be  met  with  on  routes  that  are 
smooth,  well  beaten,  and  thronged  with  travellers. 
Indifferent  as  the  road  was,  I  got  along  well 
enough  as  long  as  I  kept  it.  But  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day  (I  think  it  was)  I  man- 
aged to  get  astray  altogether.  Early  in  the 
morning  I  crossed  the  Adour  at  Dax,  and  I  was 
to  sleep  that  night  at  a  village  called  Versaques. 


But  the  sua  approached  the  horizon,  night  was 
coming  oq,  and  no  Versaques  could  I  find. 

"  For  more  than,  three  hours  I  had  trudgedover 
the  desolate  moor  without  seeing  one  human  face. 
I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  world — 'the  jumping-off  place1 — 
when  at  last  an  animal  bipes  implumis — a  two- 
legged  animal  without  feathers — hove  in  sight. 
According  to  the  above  learned  definition  of  the 
Greek  philosopher,  this  ought  to  have  been  a 
man,  though  he  certainly  did  not  look  much  liko 
one.  Being  a  man,  it  was  probable  that  he  could 
talk,  and  being  a  Frenchman,  it  was  to  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  could  talk  French.  Acting  upon 
these  presumptions,  I  accosted  him,  and  said  : 

"  '  Can  you  tell  me  how  far  it  is  to  Versaques  ?' 

"  '  Heaigh-a-gigh  aggog  och  oichoik  kichewok- 
croch  hoe  wogh  hohcohewoigh  ochqucquack 
owac.' 

"  '  Can't  you  speak  French  V 

" '  Beeghdugherruggerugh  queigh  occoccr — ' 

"  I  put  my  fingers  ia  my  ears  and  fled— inglo- 
riuusly  fled,  routed  by  the  fellow's  tongue.  From 
a  woman's  tongue  I  confess  I  had  run,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  but  from  a  man's  never  before. 
The  whetting  of  a  saw,  the  squeaking  of  con- 
sumptive bagpipes,  the  squealing  of  a  tortured 
fiddle,  the  grunting  of  an  ill-used  trombone,  tho 
screaming  of  an  asthmatic  accordeon,  the  screech- 
ing of  a  cracked  fife,  the  braying  of  a  superan- 
nuated jackass — theso,  and  many  other  similar 
sounds,  are  undeniably  unpleasant.  But  they 
are  familiar  and  common-place — they  don't 
frighten  one. 

"Bat  should  you  ever  have  the  misfortune  to 
hear  a  certain  mongrel  Basgue  which  is  spoken 
by  some  of  the  peasantry  on  the  Adour,  you  wfil 
have  taken  a  step  into  the  fearful  profundity  of 
the  great  abyss  of  discord  such  as  you  will  hard- 
ly be  able  to  contemplate  afterwards  without 
shuddering.  The  Gascons  sny  it  is  tho  very  lan- 
guage the  devil  speaks  when  the  gipseya  try  to 
teach  him  their  dialect. 

"  But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  story. 
I  ran  away  from  the  Biscayan,  travelled  on  a 
mile  or  two  further,  and  there  met  with  another 
peasant,  a  little  moro  civilized,  from  whom  I 
learned  that  Versaquos  was  still  a  great  ways  off, 
but  he  did  not  know  how  far  it  was,  nor  in  what 
direction.  The  fact  is,  this  man's  ideas  of  places, 
courses  and  distances  were  of  a  confused  and 
shadowy  character.  Bordeaux,  he  believed,  waB 
somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Pyrcuees ; 
and  as  for  Paris,  it  was  a  myth — a  something 
which  he  certainly  had  heard  tell  of,  but  of  the 
reality  of  which  no  prudent  man  would  speak 
with  confidence.     That  was  his  opinion. 

"  The  sun  went  down,  the  twilight  came  and 
departed,  the  stars  peeped  out  one  by  one,  and 
still  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  te- 
dious uniformity  of  the  lonely  moor.  At  last 
I  was  forced  to  the  unpleasant  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  a  bivouac,  sub  Jove, 
with  tho  starry  canopy  for  a  roof,  and  the  little 
knapsack  I  carried  for  a  pillow — the  bed  being 
composed  of  all  out  of-doors  in  general.  A  stone 
— a  rare  thing  in  that  region — served  me  for  a 
bolster,  and  I  was  soon  settled,  as  I  supposed, 
for  the  night.  It  was  the  fall  of  the  year,  and 
rather  cooler  than  comfort  required, 

[concluded  next  week.] 


Fat  men  are  the  salt  and  savor  of  tho  earth ; 
full  of  good  humor,  high  spirits,  fun,  and  all 
manner  of  jollity.  Of  men,  they  are  the  good 
measures  ;  brimmed,  heaped,  pressed  down,  piled 
up,  and  running  over.  They  are  as  ships  from 
Teneriffe  ;  swimming  deep,  full  of  old  wine,  and 
twenty  steps  down  into  their  holds.  Soft  and 
susceptible,  all  round  they  are  easy  of  entreaty. 
Wherefore,  for  all  their  rotundity,  they  are  too 
often  circumnavigated  by  hatchet  faced  knaves. 
Ah !  a  fat  uncle,  with  a  fat  paunch  aud  a  fat 
purse,  is  a  joy  and  delight  to  all  nephews;  to 
philosophers,  a  subject  of  endless  speculation, 
as  to  how  many  droves  of  oxen  and  Lake 
Eries  of  wine  might  have  run  through  his 
great  mill  during  the  full  terra  of  his  mortal 
career.  Fat  men  not  immortal !  This  very  in- 
stant, old  Lambert  is  rubbing  his  jolly  abdomen 
in  Paradiso. — Melville's  Maidi. 


WRITERS  AND  SPEAKERS. 

The  difference  between  the  style  of  one  who 
always  writes  but  never  speaks,  and  one  who  al- 
ways speaks  but  never  writes,  is  very  great.  The 
first  is  more  smooth  and  polished,  the  second 
more  concise  and  forcible.  The  one  lacks  power, 
the  other  beauty.  Speaking  generally,  the  two 
qualities  of  grace  and  strength  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  practice  both  in  writing  and  speaking. 
The  two  must  mutually  correct  each  other;  and 
any  system  of  education  which  neglects  or  ignores 
either  of  them  is  faulty. — Harvard  Magazine. 
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"FastimiI  drivo  factor  1"  said  tho  hurried 
tones  of  Mr  Champney  to  his  son,  us  they  neartid 
the  city.  From  tliu  Hut  level  of  tho  old  Salem 
turnpike  they  had  watched  for  tho  first  flight  of 
tho  dome  on  tho  State  House,  und  it  greeted 
their  oyes  just  us  tlio  sun  was  rising. 

In  the  durk  hour  before  dawnf  another carriage 
had  pofiBod  theirs,  nt  ft  speed  that  almost  threat* 
oned  destruction  to  both.  Tho  wheels  had,  for 
an  instant,  hoeomo  interlocked,  but  tho  frantic 
effort  to  go  on  had  dislodged  them  with  a  vio- 
lent jerk,  and  soon  tho  father  and  son  hoard  the 
sound  of  tho  carriage  as  it  passed  over  tho  dis- 
tant bridge. 

"That  was  Davenport's  voice,"  said  Herman 
Champney.  "  I  could  dotcct  his  slightest  wliis- 
tlo  to  his  horse,  and  I  heard  him  speak  to  his 
companion  besides." 

"Then  thoro  is  mischief  on  foot,"  said  his 
father,  "  and  tho  sooner  wo  get  there,  tho  less  of 
it  ho  can  accomplish." 

And  from  that  moment  ho  scarcely  coasod  to 
entreat  his  son  to  drivo  faster.  Tho  wearied 
horse  lagged  as  he  came  in  over  tho  pavements, 
and  thoy  were  obliged  to  leave  him  at  a  stable, 
and  pursue  their  way  on  foot.  Their  course  lay 
to  the  west  part  of  tho  city,  and  they  proceeded 
thither  with  all  tho  speed  which  their  trembling 
hearts  permitted. 

"This  is  the  place,"  said  Herman,  as  they 
passed  beforo  tho  door  of  a  wooden  house  in 
May  Street.  "I  almost  dread  to  open  the 
door." 

"And  so  do  I,  Herman.  I  have  a  feeling  that 
we  shall  meet  with  something  dreadful  in  this 
place." 

"Well,  let  us  faco  it  like  men.  Anything  is 
more  tolerable  than  suspense."  And  Hermann 
struck  the  old-fashioned  knocker. 

Its  sound  brought  to  the  door  a  woman,  whose 
appearance  did  not  prepossess  her  visitors.  She 
was  a  tbin,  dark  woman,  with  very  black  hair 
overhanging  a  low,  narrow  forehead.  Her  face 
was  very  6allow,  save  that  on  each  cheek  was  a 
regular  patch  of  fiery  red,  recently  laid  on.  She 
had  immense  hoops  in  her  ears,  as  was  then  the 
prevailing  style.  Her  dress  was  a  showy  silk, 
somewhat  soiled  in  spots,  and  quite  unsuitable 
for  a  morning  robe  ;  and  untidy  shoes  completed 
her  costume.  With  a  bold,  masculine  look,  she 
returned  the  gaze  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and 
asked  their  business. 

"  We  want  to  see  Mrs.  Kenny,"  said  Herman. 
"  0,  well,  I  am  here,"  she  answered,  simper- 
ingly ;  and  she  moved  aside  for  them  to  enter, 
and  motioned  them  into  an  apartment  at  the 
back  part  of  the  house.  The  room  was  tawdry 
in  its  appointments,  with  articles  of  a  cheap,  glit- 
tering character  upon  the  chimney-piece  and  ta- 
bles. The  carpet,  once  gaudy,  was  now  faded  and 
torn,  and  splashes  of  dirt  seemed  ground  into 
its  threads.  Over  all  was  a  thick  coat  of  dust, 
that  pervaded  every  part  of  the  room,  and  shone 
in  the  stray  sunbeam  that  came  through  the  one 
dingy  window. 

Tho  woman  sat  down,  with  her  bare  arms  fold- 
ed, and  seemed  to  await  their  speaking.  Mr. 
Charapney's  lips  quivered,  as  he  strove,  ineffec- 
tually, to  address  her;  and  Herman,  seeing  this, 
relieved  him.  There  was  something  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  visitors  which  seemed  to  awe  the 
woman.  Her  bold  eyes  were  gradually  lowered, 
as  if  she  could  not  quite  withstand  thedeep  anx- 
iety of  the  countenance  of  the  elder,  nor  the  sol- 
emn but  determined  expression  of  the  younger. 
That  they  were  both  gentlemen,  she  knew;  and 
something  above  the  people  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  admitting  into  her  house. 

"Did  you  ever  have  a  young  lady  in  your 
house,  as  a  boarder,  named  Ellen  Chandler?" 
asked  Herman. 

She  eeemed  to  be  considering,  as  if  trying  to 
remember,  and  then  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"How  long  since  V 
"  About  a  year." 
"Where  is  she  now1?" 

The  woman  turned  pale,  except  where  the 
rouge  was  laid  on,  and  then  answered,  slowly, 
"She  is  dead  I" 

Mr.  Champney  uttered  a  cry,  and  would  have 
fallen  but  for  his  son's  protecting  arms. 
"When  did  she  die?" 
"Last  year,  at  Christmas." 
"  Did  she  die  here,  at  your  house  ?" 


"  Yos  ;  in  this  vory  room,  and  on  that  couch 
where  you  sit." 

Herman  and  his  father  both  started,  u  [fa  flash 
of  lightning  bad  Btruak  them,  and  changed  their 
seats. 

"  How  long   was  sho  hero   previous   to   her 
dying?" 
"  Two  weeks." 
"  Did  sho  como  alonol" 
"  No.     A  gentleman  brought  her  hero,  request- 
ing hoard  for  her." 

"  Did  you  know  him  ?" 

Her  wholo  furo  was  now  flnshod.  Sho  did  not 
spoak  for  a  moment,  hut  at  length  snid,  in  a  pre- 
varicating tone  : 

"  How  should  I  know  all  who  come  hero  ?  I 
livo  hy  keeping  boardors,  and  do  not  ask  tho  busi- 
ness or  name  of  those  who  may  chance  to  bring 
them  here." 

"  Enough.     Was  tho  young  lady  long  ill  1" 
"  About  ten  days.     Sho  was  not  well  when 
sho  came." 

"Who  attended  her  in  her  illness?" 
"I  did,  sir;  and  I  assure  you, everything  was 
done  for  her  comfort.     She  took  to  mo,  I  nssuro 
you,  and  would  not  lot  anybody  como  near  her 
hut  mo." 

"  Did  sho  leave  a  message  for  any  one  ?" 
"Only  for  Mr.  Dav — Mr.  Davricourtr,"  said 
tho  woman,  hesitating  and  confused  ;  then  sum- 
moning cournge,  she  said,  "  She  told  me  it  was 
her  brother-in-law.  I  forget  his  exact  name — 
should  not  know  it  if  I  heard  it." 

"Did  she  leave  a  letter  for  him  or  any  one, 
and  was  it  sent?" 

"No,  I  guess  not.  I  disremember.  Yes,  now 
I  think  of  it,  she  did  write  a  good  deal,  sitting 
up  in  bed,  with  a  pencil,  but  it  was  all  in  a  little 
book." 

"  Bring  me  that  book." 

"  O,  law,  sir,  Mr.  Dav — really,  sir,  I  thought 
it  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  so  I  burned  it  up." 

"  You  should  have  kept  it.  Do  you  know  yon 
are  liable  to  imprisonment,  unless  you  keep  such 
writings  for  a  year  and  advertise  them  ?" 

The  woman  started  with  sudden  fear,  but 
falsehood  came  to  her  aid.  "So  I  did,  6ir,  but 
this  very  morning,  the  year  being  up,  I  burned 
the  book.  See,"  she  continued  with  a  triumphant 
air,  "  there  is  the  cover  still  jn  the  ashes." 

True  enough  there  was  lying  on  the  bars  of  a 
rusty  grate  the  thick,  half-burned  cover  of  a  small 
book.  Herman  snatched  it  up,  and  read  on  the 
scorched  lining  of  the  cover  a  name  that  went 
to  his  very  soul.  It  was  not  Ellen  Chandler, 
but  Edith  Champney !  He  closed  his  lips  tight- 
ly, dashed  a  tear  from  his  eyes,  and  placed  tho 
scorched  relic  reverently  within  his  vest.  The 
father  groaned  aloud  in  his  grief,  and  Herman 
again  put  his  arm  around  him  to  steady  him  in 
his  seat. 

"Have  you  anything  more  to  tell  me?  Give 
me  the  names  of  the  physician  and  sexton,  and 
tell  me  where  she  was  buried." 

"Dr.  Soames  attended  her.  You  will  not  find 
him.  Ue  went  away  long  ago,  nobody  knows 
where.  The  sexton?  well,  he  would  not  re- 
member, of  course.  She  died  easy,  poor  thing  ! 
and  her  last  words  were  blessings  on  me  for  the 
care  I  took  of  her." 

"  That  will  do.  Father,  dear,  let  us  go  away." 
Mr.  Champney  rose,  but  gazed  long  upon  the 
couch,  the  room  itself,  and  the  woman,  who,  bad 
and  deceitful  as  she  might  be,  and  plainly  trying 
to  mislead  them,  was  still  an  object  of  interest  as 
the  last  on  which  those  eyes  had  rested.  Her- 
man drew  him  gently  away.  Leaving  his  father 
at  a  hotel,  he  went  himself  to  find  a  sexton,  sup- 
posing that  one  in  that  vicinity  might  be  called 
upon.  He  was  right;  and  on  inquiry,  the  man, 
referring  to  his  books,  found  the  name  of 
Ellen  Chandler,  at  the  date  given  by  Herman. 
The  age  was  correct,  but  the  disease  was  stated 
as  consumption.  He  had  made  no  mistake,  he 
said.  He  even  remembered  stating  his  surprise 
at  seeing  one  so  fair  and  beautiful,  and  with  so 
little  attenuation,  designated  as  a  consumptive. 

"  Well,  ray  friend,"  said  Herman,  "I  wish  you 
to  show  me  where  she  lies,  and  also  to  disinter 
her  for  my  inspection.  I  have  a  right  to  ask 
this,  as  I  am  her  brother." 

The  man  looked  genuinely  sorry.  "  Do  not 
ask  it,  sir.  There  are  many  reasons  why  you 
should  not,  if  not  already  taken  away ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that,  not- 
withstanding all  the  careful  watching  we  enjoin 
upon  our  assistants,  there  are  many  who  do  not 
remain  where  they  are  laid  n  single  night." 
Herman  returned,  sick  at  heart,  to  his  father. 
"  I  am  confident,"  said  Mr.  Champney,  when 


his  son  related  his  failure,  "  that  Davenport,  and 
Homo  one  who  was  with  him  when  they  passed 
un,  luivo  been  at  the  house  on  Mny  Struct  and  in- 
structed the  woman  what  to  any." 

"  Yes;  and  he  too  has  burned  tho  mauuflcript 
which  ilio  poor  girl  left.  Ho  shall  answer  fur  this 
deep  wrong,  if  I  livo  1" 

" No,  Herman,  never  shall  you  meet  him  in 
tho  way  you  mean,  on  pain  of  my  lasting  dis- 
pleasure Have  I  not  a  sufficient  burden  to 
weigh  my  gray  hairs  to  tho  grave?  Leave  him 
to  that  (lod  who  can  punish  Him  without  your 
help.  Wo  will  go  homo  now  to  comfort  your 
poor  mother.  Wo  must  think  most  of  her  now. 
I  did  not  think  hor  strange  dream  would  como 
true  so  soon." 

It  was  true.  Edith  Champney  had  gone  away 
from  her  homj,  a  year  before,  under  pretence  of 
visiting  a  relative  in  one  of  tho  suburbs  of  Bos- 
ton. A  few  words  between  her  mother  and  her- 
self, respecting  the  visits  of  young  Davenport, 
whose  character  was  not  in  good  repute,  ended 
in  a  strange  petulance  on  Edith's  part,  which  ter- 
minated in  her  departure  on  a  visit,  as  she  said, 
where  she  would  be  treated  more  kindly  than  at 
homo.  Hoping  to  break  up  the  connection,  her 
mother  did  not  oppose  her;  and,  at  the  time  re- 
ferred to,  she  took  the  stage  for  her  cousin's  abode. 
Hearing  nothing  from  her,  and  seeing  Daven- 
port apparently  busily  engaged  in  his  office,  the 
mother  concluded  that  Edith  had  found  some 
new  source  of  enjoyment,  and  sho  let  the  time 
slip  away  without  scarce  thinking  that  Edith  was 
unkind  in  not  writing  to  her.  Knowing  that  she 
had  vexed  her,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter, 
not  to  Edith,  but  to  Mrs.  Albury,  the  cousin, 
saying  that  the  daughter  was  making  quite  too 
long  a  visit,  and  wishing  her  to  come  immediate- 
ly home.  The  answer  to  this  latter  made  the 
poor  woman  almost  frantic. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  it  said,  "  I  cannot  conceive 
what  you  mean,  and  can  only  account  for  the 
strange  affair  by  concluding  that  you  must  have 
intended  to  address  your  letter  to  somebody  else. 
Is  itnot  to  Sister  Lucy,  at  Vermont,  that  Edith's 
visit  is  being  made,  and  did  you  not  intend  to 
address  her  instead  of  me  ?  I  have  not  even 
seen  Edith,  you  know,  since  she  was  here  two 
years  ago." 

What  a  shock  was  this  letter  to  the  mother! 
Still  she  thought  it  not  altogether  unlikely  that 
Edith  might  have  gone  another  way,  purposely 
to  avoid  Davenport,  and  had  taken  care  to  let  no 
one  know  where  she  was.  She  would,  she 
thought,  go  up  to  Vermont  on  a  visit,  and  sur- 
prise her  ;  but  in  the  hurry  of  household  affairs, 
and  the  sudden  return  of  her  husband  from  sea, 
she  let  a  few  more  weeks  go  by.  Then  the  feel- 
ing of  dislike  to  have  the  affair  known  and 
talked  of,  made  Mr.  Champney  forbid  any  search 
to  be  made  for  her.  "If,"  said  he,  "Edith  has 
reasons  for  keeping  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  do 
not  let  us  make  a  disturbance,  and  set  people 
talking  of  the  matter.  Hard  as  it  is,  let  us  make 
none  but  the  most  private  inquiries." 

And  so  months  went  on,  and  to  all  the  inquir- 
ies made  for  Edith,  the  answer  was  only  that 
she  was  out  of  town  ;  and  now  that  nearly  a  year 
bad  gone  by,  shame,  and  a  sense  of  disgrace  in 
some  shape,  prevented  any  explanation.  The 
family  had  always  lived  somewhat  retired,  and 
they  could  now  more  readdy  keep  the  painful 
subject  within  their  own  dwelling. 

One  night  the  mother  dreamed  that  Edith  was 
dead,  and  that  young  Davenport  was  in  someway 
connected  with  her  death.  She  woke  in  an  ago- 
ny that  defied  all  efforts  of  her  husband  to 
soothe,  and  the  next  day  she  was  nearly  frantic. 
In  the  dusk  of  the  following  evening,  she  sought 
and  found  him.  Grasping  his  arm  with  the  au- 
thority of  grief  that  knows  no  ceremony,  she 
said,  hurriedly,  and  in  a  choking  voice,  "  Ward 
Davenport,  what  havo  you  done  with  my 
daughter?" 

He  staggered  a  few  paces  from  her,  and  sitting 
down  by  the  wayside— for  she  had  not  gone  into 
the  office — he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  she  could  hear  him  sob  bitterly.  Again  she 
repeated  the  question.  He  sprang  up  and  said, 
in  a  deep,  hollow  tone,  "  She  is  dead  !" 

"Did  you  kill  her?''  said  Mrs.  Champney, 
with  unnatural  calmness. 

"  Not  with  my  hand,  but  with  my  heart," 
sobbed  the  young  man,  adopting,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, the  words  of  Manfred. 

"Hush!"  said  Mrs.  Champney.  "I  want 
truth,  not  heroics.  Tell  me  all,  or  I  will  trum- 
pet my  child's  murder  to  the  world  before  I 
sleep." 

Broken  by  what  seemed  real  anguish,  he  told 


hor  that,  finding  Edith  could  not  receive  him 
without  offending  her  family,  ho  proposed  to 
her  to  Icavo  homo,  and  go  whore  sho  could  bo 
free  to  meet  him  if  she  choHe.  The  visit  to  Mrs. 
Albury  was  projected,  and  Edith  stnrtcd  on  her 
journey  for  that  purpose;  but  at  the  first  stop- 
ping place  of  the  BtagO,  ho  was  there  with  a  car- 
riage, und  she  joined  him,  supposing  that  be  was 
going  there  to  see  her  safely  landed  at  her  coub- 
in's.  What  madness  induced  him  to  stop  in 
Boston,  ho  did  not  know.  Ho  had  not  thought 
of  such  a  thing  until  ihey  arrived  in  Boston.  Ho 
then  proposed  that  sho  should  stay  there  for  a 
few  weeks.  Tho  woman  to  whose  bouse  ho  had 
carried  her,  was  known  to  him  partially,  and  ho 
knew  ho  could  command  hor.  Sho  received 
Edith  as  a  boarder,  under  the  name  of  Chan- 
dler, and  promised  to  take  caro  of  hor.  Only  a 
few  days  had  passed,  when  ho  was  sent  for  to  see 
her  die.  0,  tho  horrors  he  experienced  after 
that!  "Even  you,  hor  mother,  would  pity  mo 
then.  I  was  a  thousand  times  tempted  to  come 
and  confess  to  you  all  the  wrong  I  had  done,  and 
the  deception  I  had  practised;  but  I  was  too 
much  of  a  coward.  Look  at  mo  I  Am  I  not 
changed  ?  Those  nights  of  horror  have  brought 
mo  low  enough  !  Surely,  demons  were  never  so 
miserable,  nor  felt  half  so  guilty  as  I  did.  Nor 
does  it  die  out.  Had  I  no  met  you  to-night,  I 
should  never  havo  seen  you.  I  should  havoshot 
myself  before  morning." 

"  No,  live  to  atone  for  your  sins,  Ward  Dav- 
enport, and  let  the  memory  of  this  sink  deep 
into  your  heart.  I  am  not  fit  to  condemn  you, 
for  I  erred  in  not  searching  for  her ;  but  pride — 
the  dread  of  public  opinion — kept  me  from  it." 
He  gave  her  the  direction  she  asked  of  him, 
and  they  parted,  never  to  meet  again.  That 
night  Ward  Davenport  passed  Mr.  Champney 
and  Herman  on  the  road.  He  knew  their  er- 
rand ;  but  he  wished  to  be  there  before  them. 
He  warned  the  woman  to  treat  them  civilly ; 
and,  as  they  imagined,  it  was  he  who  burnt  tho 
manuscript.  The  sad,  desponding  strain  in  which 
it  was  written,  pierced  him  to  the  heart.  No 
other  eye  should  see  it.  The  woman  nearly  be- 
trayed herself  by  speaking  his  name  when  they 
asked  what  was  done  with  it.  He  had  charged 
her  to  keep  quiet,  and  only  answer  when  she 
could  not  avoid  it.  He  had  really  loved  Edith  ; 
but  the  pride  of  her  mother,  who  had  forbidden 
him  the  house,  exasperated  him  so  much,  that 
he  justified  himself  in  taking  any  steps  to  see 
Edith. 

Mrs.  Champney  had  seen  much  trouble  before 
this.  The  loss  of  children,  of  friends,  and  the 
unhappiness  which  her  eldest  son  had  occasioned 
tier,  were  all  fit  preparations  for  this,  saddest  of 
all !  She  covered  up  the  wound  even  now,  and 
retired  from  every  eye  to  hide  the  memory  of  her 
daughter  in  her  own  heart.  She  even  had  some 
womanly  compassion  for  him  who  had  caused 
this  pang.  In  truth,  she  was  a  sweet,  forgiving, 
Christian  woman. 

Mrs.  Champney  awoke  quite  early,  one  morn- 
ing the  next  winter,  to  the  feeling  that  sho  had 
heard  some  great  sound  in  her  sleep.  A  light 
snow  had  fallen  on  the  window  panes,  and  she 
could  not  see  through  them.  Sleep  had  departed, 
and  she  arose  and  dressed  herself.  According 
to  her  usual  custom,  she  opened  the  front  door, 
and  was  beginning  to  inhale  the  clear,  cold, 
wintry  air.  A  dark  object  lay  on  the  snow  at  a 
little  distance.  She  went  to  it,  thinking  some 
one  had  fallen  down  and  been  injured.  There 
was  blood  on  the  snow ;  and  as  she  turned  up 
the  face  in  the  gray  light  of  the  morning,  she  saw 
that  it  was  Ward  Davenport's.  He  had  thought 
to  expiate  his  guilt,  by  offering  his  life  as  a  sa- 
crifice before  her  very  door. 

There  are  women  in  the  world  who  would 
have  spurned  that  dead  body  from  their  pathway, 
and  thought  it  righteous  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Champ- 
ney was  not  one  of  these.  Tenderly  pitying  the 
mother  of  the  suicide,  she  took  all  measures  to 
save  her  from  tho  sudden  shock  of  his  death ; 
and  when  the  grief  of  that  mother  exceeded  all 
hounds,  she  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
told  her  how  she  herself  had  suffered,  and  by 
whom  that  suffering  had  come  to  her. 

From  that  hour,  the  two  bereaved  women  com- 
forted and  consoled  each  other,  and,  in  so  doing, 
each  felt  her  burden  lighter.  Fifty  years  have 
passed  away,  and  both  mothers  have  gone  to 
meet  their  erring  children.  Let  us  reverently 
hope  that  their  sins  are  forgiven  them — and  not 
only  hope,  but  trait. 

It  is  a  shame,  if  anyperson  poorer  than  you  is 
more  contented  than  you. 
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THE  ROVER  OE  THE  GULF. 

BY  CAPT.  ROBERT  BARNACLE. 

It  was  a  damp  and  foggy  night  in  the  March 
of  A.  D.,  1815,  that  Henry  Benson  was  walking 
the  deck  of  a  little  Baltimore  built  brig,  then 
at  anchor  nearly  abreast  of  the  lower  cotton-press 
in  New  Orleans.  It  was  soon  after  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  eighth  of  January,  where  the  hero 
Jackson  laid  the  foundation  of  a  name  that  will 
never  die,  and  the  city  was  rife  with  the  sounds 
of  riot,  discord  and  conviviality  emanating  from 
hordes  of  disbanded  soldiers,  sailors  and  Barra- 
tarians.  The  night  was  dismal  and  uncomfort- 
able, the  moon  shed  a  yellowish,  sickly  light 
amid  the  fog,  and  the  mist  that  gathered  on  the 
rigging  formed  in  drops  and  fell  like  rain,  whilst 
the  still  and  heavy  air  bore  each  shout  of  revelry, 
each  roll  of  drum  or  shriek  of  fife  across  the  wa- 
ters with  vivid  distinctness ;  and  the  horrid  roar 
of  the  alligators  among  the  bayous  and  marshes, 
the  hoot  of  owls,  the  hum  of  myriads  of  insects, 
the  intolerable  stench  of  the  muddy  and  flat 
lands,  together  with  the  lonely  yet  noisy  rush  of 
the  turbid  waters  against  the  brig's  side  and 
around  her  bows,  rendered  the  lone  watch  of  the 
deck  frightful  to  a  man  of  less  nerve  than  Henry 
Benson.  But  he,  with  a  soul  that  knew  no  fear, 
an  open-hearted,  frank,  dare  devil  and  danger- 
courting  disposition,  a  round,  compact  and  elas- 
tic frame,  possessed  of  great  power,  well  shroud- 
ed in  his  oiled  jacket  and  sou;wester,  paced  the 
deck  of  the  Gazelle  during  his  anchor-watch, 
feeling  as  secure  as  if  within  the  walls  of  a  castle. 
Now  humming  a  scrap  from  some  sea-ditty — 
now  walking  aft  to  the  binnacle  to  see  if  the 
glass  required  turning,  and  anon  holding  audible 
converse  with  his  thoughts ;  thus  passed  the  first 
hour  of  his  watch. 

"  Hallo,  Beelzebubs !"  said  he,  communing 
with  himself,  as  shouts  from  the  city  burst  upon 
his  ear  with  unusual  distinctness.  "  I  should 
think  by  the  noise  that  the  old  Dragon  himself 
was  unchained  among  ye ;  and  if  the  pilot  spoko 
truth,  in  saying  that  the  blood-loving  Lafitte  is 
in  the  city,  you  have  a  demon  you  little  think  of 
in  your  midst ;  and  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  who 
knows  but  that  tall,  black-whiskered  and  smooth- 
tongued devil  who  was  steering  the  sail  boat 
which  capsized  under  our  bows  the  other  day, 
was  Lafitte  himself  ;  he  looked  like  a  desperado, 
and  evidently  steered  the  boat  on  our  cable  inten- 
tionally; but  what  could  have  been  his  motive? 
To  drown  the  old  gentleman,  I  think :  for  he 
looked  as  black  as  a  th and er- cloud  at  me,  as  I 
pulled  the  old  man  out ;  but  he  came  very  uoar 
losing  his  own  number  in  the  mess,  whatever  he 
intended.  He  did  not  reckon  upon  that  knock 
on  the  head  from  the  chain.  Well,  I  may  have 
saved  a  villain,  for  aught  I  know,  to  cut  my 
throat  yet.  But  the  old  gentleman  and  his 
daughter — ah  !  there  is  pleasure  in  the  thought 
of  having  saved  them.  I  would  wade  through 
danger  to  my  very  neck  to  do  the  like  again. 
God  bless  her  pretty  figure-head.  I  can  see  her. 
now,  with  her  roguish  eyes  twinkling  liko  the 
Cape  lights  in  a  frosty  night,  and  can  almost  feel 
that  pretty,  soft  hand  in  mine  now,  as  she  bade 
me  good-by." 

At  this  moment  the  dip  of  oars  near  the  brig'6 
bow  arrested  his  attention,  and  looking  over  the 
side,  he  saw  a  boat  filled  with  armed  men 
approaching. 

"Who  goes    there?"    hailed   Henry,  as    he 
walked  forward. 
No  answer. 

"  Who  goes  there  ?  Speak,  or  I'll  fire  into 
you  !"  continued  he,  sharply. 

"  Amigos,"  replied  a  voice,  in  Spanish. 
"  Friends  ?     Keep  at  a  friendly  distance,  then, 
until  I  learn  your  errand." 

"Pronto  humbres—pro7ito,"  said  a  voice,  in  low 
tones,  from  the  opposite  bow ;  and  turning  his 
eyes  in  that  direction,  Henry  saw  another  boat 
approaching  rapidly  and  almost  noiselessly. 

"  Quick,  shipmates — quick,  for  your  lives, 
tumble  up  here  ;  we  are  boarded  !"  cried  Henry, 
an  instant  after,  as  he  thundered  at  the  fore-scut- 
tle with  a  handspike ;  then  rnnning  aft  ho  sound- 
ed the  alarm  at  the  cabin  doors. 

"  Treachery  I"  cried  he,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  "  Up,  up,  and  arm,  for  we  are  boarded  by 
river  pirates." 

Then  seizing  a  cutlass  from  a  heap  that  were 
on  the  cabin  sky-light,  he  bounded  forward  to 
repel  with  stalwart  arm  the  midnight  foe. 

"Jump,  heroes,  for  those  cutlasses  on  the  sky- 
light;, and  the  boarding  pikes  on  the  booms," 


continued  he,  with  shrill  voice,  to  the  frighted 
and  half-dressed  crew,  who  were  issuing  from 
the  scuttle.  At  the  same  instant,  be  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  head  of  a  man  who  was  clambering 
up  the  fore  chains,  which  toppled  him  over 
among  his  companions  in  the  boat. 

"Aboard,  tigers!  aboard,  there,  before  they 
have  time  to  rally,"  cried  a  hoarse  and  com- 
manding voice,  in  impatient  tones,  from  the 
stern-sheets  of  the  boat. 

"  Come  aboard,  and  it  shall  be  a  death-ship  for 
you,"  returned  Harry,  from  between  bis  closed 
teeth,  as  he  lopped  off  at  one  stroke  of  his  cut- 
lass both  arms  of  a  pirate  who  was  climbing  up 
the  side,  while  the  body  fell  back  on  the  heads 
of  his  companions,  and  rolled  from  thence 
overboard. 

"Shoot  the  fool!  curses  on  him!"  cried  the 
voice  from  the  stern-sheets;  "what?  dolts!  let 
one  man  repel  a  boat's  crew  of  the  tigers  ?" 

At  this  instant  a  blow  from  behind,  dealt  by 
one  of  the  assailants  who  had  boarded  on  the 
other  bow,  felled  Harry  to  the  deck.  Recovering 
his  footing  a  moment  after,  he  again  rushed  for- 
ward to  the  attack,  and  was  met  by  a  tall,  black- 
whiskered  man,  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief, 
and  whom  he  recognized  as  being  the  individual 
of  whom  he  had  been  speaking. 

"  Cut,  cut — overboard  with  'em,  tigers !" 
cried  the  pirate,  as  his  elastic  blade  wound  round 
Harry's  clumsy  cutlass. 

Hand  to  hand  they  foaght  for  a  minute,  Harry 
retreating,  and  the  pirate  pressing  on  impatient- 
ly. A  moment  after,  and  Harry's  heels  struck 
the  booby  hatch,  pitching  him  backwards  into  the 
steerage,  whilst  the  pirate  rushed  aft  to  help  com- 
plete the  slaughter. 

How  long  Henry  Benson  remained  insensible 
from  the  effects  of  his  fall  he  knew  not,  hut  his 
first  consciousness  was,  of  being  dragged  towards 
the  deck. 

"Who  have  ye  there?"  inquired  the  same 
voice  he  had  heard  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the 
boat. 

"  One  of  the  crew,  whom  wo  found  in  the 
steerage,  and  whom  we  are  about  to  consign  to 
Old  Nick  ;  that  is,  if  the  '  old  boy '  will  accept  of 
the  consignment,"  answered  one  of  the  pirates. 

"  0,  ho!  that  is  the  chap  I  knocked  down  and 
supposed  dead  ;  but  never  mind  now,  I  want 
you  here  at  present;  shove  him  into  the  sail- 
room  there,  at  your  hands,  and  hasten  on  deck  to 
make  sail." 

A  moment  after,  and  Henry  was  rudely  thrust 
into  the  sail  room  (which  was  a  small  apartment 
in  the  steerago,  and  separated  from  the  cabin  by 
a  thin  partition),  and  the  door  closed  and  locked. 
As  he  sunk  upon  a  heap  of  old  sails  in  one  cor- 
nor,  ho  was  for  a  moment  constrained  to  doubt 
his  identity. 

"  'Tis  no  dream — no  ;  'tis  a  torrible  reality — a 
prisoner  among  pirates  I  Father  of  mercy,  pro- 
tect me!"  was  his  cry,  as  thoughts  of  tho 
"  plank,"  "  yard-arm,"  and  every  other  summary 
mode  of  murdering  their  victims,  usual  to  sea 
marauders,  passed  through  his  mind.  But  soon 
hopo,  which  is  ever  strong  in  brave  hearts,  came 
to  his  aid,  and  with  that  ready  adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  seamen,  he  soon  felt  more 
at  ease,  and  his  wearied  body  was  wrapped  in 
slumber.  When  he  awoke,  he  knew  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  vessel  that  she  was  upon  the  open  sea, 
and  that  knowledge  cut  off  all  hopo  of  escape  to 
the  shore.  As  he  lay  for  a  moment  reflecting 
upon  his  situation,  the  sound  of  sobs  from  the 
cabin  faintly  reached  his  ear,  and  placing  his 
head  against  the  partition,  he  could  distinctly 
hear  the  sound  of  a  female  voice  engaged  in 
prayer. 

"  Good  heavens !  a  woman  in  the  hands  of 
these  monsters !  But,  perhaps,"  thought  he, 
"  she  is  an  accomplice.  No  !  I  would  not  wrong 
the  name  of  woman  by  such  suspicions;  and  be- 
sides, she  is  praying,  therefore  she  can  have  no 
fellowship  here.  How  came  she  here  ?  There 
was  no  woman  on  board  yesterday.  Ah,  per- 
haps it  is  some  kidnapped  victim,  torn  from  a 
quiet  home  and  friends,  or  inveigled  by  some 
wicked  arts  to  trust  herself  in  the  arms  of  one 
she  had  learned  to  love." 

At  -times  he  fancied  that  the  voice  was  famil- 
iar, and  with  strained  ear  he  listened,  whilst  his 
heart  beat  quick  and  hard.  The  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  cabin  doors  next  arrested  his 
attention,  and  immediately  the  voice  ceased 
praying. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  De  Wolfe,"  said  the 
voice  of  the  chief,  blandly.  "  I  hope  and  trust 
you  rested  well  last  night." 


"  0,  Don  Raffael,"  replied  the  voice,  in  im- 
ploring accents,  "  spare  us,  spare  ns." 

"  Spare  you,  my  dear  Zinette ;  what  fear  you  ? 
I  assure  you  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  yon;  I 
love  you  too  well  for  that,  I  assure  you." 

"Insult  me  not,  Don  Kaffael,  with  such  lan- 
guage now ;  the  hawk  loves  not  the  dove  which 
he  steals  from  its  cote ;  no,  he  steals  but  to  de- 
stroy," answered  the  lady,  coldly. 

"  I  swear  to  thee,  here,  on  my  bended  knee,  by 
the  gods,  by  the  light  of  heaven,  that  I  do  adore 
thee,  Zinette — that  my  brain  is  maddened — that 
I  am  eaten  up  with  love  of  tbee ;  and  it  was  the 
knowledge  that  I  must  die,  unless  I  possessed 
thee,  that  has  driven  me  to  take  that  which  I 
fondly  hope  ere  long  you  will  freely  give ;  for- 
give, then,  the  deception  I  have  practised— let 
my  love  be  an  excuse  for  me." 

"  Methink3  such  intensity  of  love  as  you  de- 
scribe would  not  prompt  to  violence ;  it  should 
increase  respect  for  its  object.  Had  I  not  told 
you  of  the  hopelessness  of  your  passion  ?  and 
what  is  love  unreturned  but  hate  ?" 

"  I  know  that  you  refused  my  suit,"  said  he, 
in  a  softened  tone,  "but  I  felt  certain  that  you 
knew  not  the  depth  of  my  love,  and  I  fondly 
hoped,  that,  once  removed  from  home,  surround- 
ed by  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  and  with  every 
wish  ministered  to  with  a  devotion  you  could  but 
marvel  at,  you  would  learn  to  love  one  whom 
you  oft  have  smiled  upon,  and  I  yet  conld  be 
happy;  and  say,  dearest,"  continued  he,  warm- 
ing to  enthusiastic  eloquence,  "shall  we  not,  to- 
gether, roam  over  the  bright  blue  seas,  making 
our  bark  dance  with  joy,  notil  we  touch  at  those 
green  isles  within  the  tropics,  where  every  breeze 
is  laden  with  fragrance,  and  the  earth  looks  glad 
in  its  munificence,  and  there,  with  all  we  love 
around  us,  in  some  sheltered  nook  while  our 
lives  away?  Or,  if  it  please  thee,  we  will  shape 
our  course  to  European  shores,  and  there,  sur- 
rounded by  wealth,  pomp  and  magnificence,  yon 
shall  reign  queen  of  tho  gay;  no  wish,  however 
extravagant,  shall  remain  ungratificd,  for  I  have 
wealth  unbounded,  and  power." 

"Cease,  for  heaven's  sake,  such  mockery,"  re- 
plied she,  evidently  losing  temper  each  moment ; 
"release  my  poor  father,  whom  you  cruelly 
dragged  from  his  home  ;  he  who  befriended  yon, 
opened  the  doors  of  hospitality,  and  warmed 
you  in  his  bosom  ;  rerjeaso  us,  I  say,  ere  you  talk 
of  love,  and  ere  I  tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

"  And  what  am  I,  pray,  bold  maid  ?" 

"Alas!  worse  than  I  could  have  believed. 
Last  night's  tragedy  tells  me  thou  art  a  villain 
and  a — murderer!" 

"  Worse  I  am,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  fool ;  I  am 
Lajitte,  the  pirate  chief  of  Barrataria  .'"  thundered 
he,  in  a  passion;  "one  who  seldom  wooes  in 
vain,  and  whose  wrath  burns  fiercer  than  liis  love  ; 
so  beware  how  you  tempt  the  tiger  in  his  lair." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  cabin.  Henry,  who  had 
listened  to  their  convcrt-ation  with  mingled  feel- 
ings of  astonishment,  curiosity  and  rage,  sunk 
back  upon  his  bed  of  sails,  trembling  in  every 
joint  with  excitement,  and  for  a  moment  forgot 
his  own  position  in  his  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunates in  tho  cabin. 

"  Alas,  alas  !  poor  beings  !" 


Meanwhile  the  little  Gazelle  had  flown  on- 
wards like  a  bird  on  wing,  having  the  muddy 
waters  of  tho  Mississippi  far  behind,  and  danced 
on  the  green  waves  of  the  broad  Gulf.  Her 
course  had  been  shaped  for  Barrataria,  and  she 
disdained  not  to  put  forth  her  fleetest  powers 
alike  for  the  bloodthirsty  corsair,  or  tho  honest 
merchant.  During  the  first  day,  the  pirates  had 
been  busily  employed  in  getting  their  new  prize 
in  order,  and  in  making  such  arrangements  as 
were  necessary.  This  had  engaged  their  utmost 
attention,  and  they  exulted  not  a  little  over  the 
sailing  qualities  of  their  stolen  bark.  Thus  Hen- 
ry wholly  escaped  their  attention  during  the  first 
day  ;  and  had  he  not  found  some  damaged  bread 
stowed  away  in  the  sail-room,  he  would  have 
suffered  severely  from  hunger. 

But  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day  a  con- 
sultation was  called  by  Lafitte,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  fate  of  our  hero,  and  settling 
some  other  minor  matters  in  their  usual  way. 
Some  were  for  allowing  Henry  the  privilege  of 
joining  them,  after  the  usual  ceremonies  and 
oaths,  as  they  were  in  want  of  companions  ;  but 
others  were  strenuous  in  their  wishes  of  carrying 
to  the  extent  their  motto,  "  dead  men  tell  no 
tales."  For  a  time  quite  a  war  of  words  raged 
among  the  pirates,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  cry 
arose  from  the  helmsman:  "The  squall!  the 
squall  !     Look  to  windward !" 


"  A  squall  close  aboard— clew  up  the  kites — 
stand  by  the  halliards  and  clewlines!"  were  the 
cries  immediately  heard  from  all  sides. 

Lafitte,  who  had  been  in  the  cabin,  leaped  to 
the  deck  as  he  heard  the  helmsman's  cry,  and 
casting  his  eyes  to  windward,  he  there  saw  what 
drove  the  blood  from  his  cheek  and  paralyzed 
him  for  an  instant ;  but  recovering  in  a  moment, 
he  cast  his  eyes  aloft,  then  cheered  on  his  crew  : 

"  Bear  a  hand,  boys,  with  those  topgallant  sails 
and  royals ;  cheerly,  now ;  let  go  topsail  hal- 
liards— stand  by  tacks  and  sheets — man  the  clew- 
garnets  and  buntlines — hurrah,  boys — clew  up 
and  clew  down  fore  and  aft — quick  is  your  play, 
or  we  lose  our  spars." 

The  whole  line  of  the  horizon,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  seemed  one  vast  sea  of  foam. 
Dark  and  frightful  banks  of  clonds,  which  had 
risen  as  if  by  magic,  were  piling  up  and  driving 
before  some  great  gale  with  fearful  rapidity.  The 
sun  was  obscured,  and  the  light  of  heaven  was 
fast  being  shut  out.  An  unnatural  calmness  was 
in  the  air  among  the  sails,  as  if  nature  was  pre- 
paring its  vast  energies  for  the  awful  exertions  it 
would  soon  call  into  action.  The  waters  near 
the  brig  forgot,  in  their  fright,  their  regularity, 
and  jostled  against  each  other  in  their  endeavors 
to  flee,  throwing  their  tiny  crests  upward  with 
hollow  splashes.  A  moment  after,  a  premonitory 
gust  flew  over,  and  in  an  instant,  with  a  roaring, 
howling  and  surging  sound,  that  rivalled  the 
thunder's  din,  the  squall  struck  the  brig,  which 
bent  beneath  its  crushing  force  like  a  reed.  In  a 
moment  all  was  enveloped  in  blackness  and  mist. 
The  affrighted  pirates  screamed  with  terror,  as 
they  clung  to  the  rigging,  and  the  storm-god 
mocked  their  cries  with  his  horrid  howls  among 
the  spars.  Lafitte,  with  the  promptness  of  a 
ready  seaman,  had  been  able  to  strip  tho  brig  ot 
all  sail,  except  a  "close-reefed  main  topsail;" 
under  this  he  had  expected  to  weather  the  squall, 
but  the  first  gust  had  proved  to  him  the  futility 
of  that  attempt  and  his  immediate  danger  of 
foundering,  and  he  shouted  to  the  helmsman  : 

"  Keep  her  away — hard  a  weather — hard  up — 
jam  it  np ;"  but  the  littlo  Gazelle  was  too  far 
gone  to  mind  any  promptings  from  her  ht-lm,  and 
she  made  no  apparent  effort  to  "pay  off." 

"  Is  that  helm  up  ?"  asked  Lafitte,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  hard  up,"  was  the  reply. 

"Lost!  all  lostl"  was  tho  shriek  that  arose 
from  all. 

Henry  Benson  had  listened  eagerly  to  tho 
process  of  taking  in  Bail,  and  expected  the  squall ; 
but  he  was  not  prepared  for  the  shock  which 
came,  and  as  ho  felt  the  brig  bend  down  more 
and  more,  his  heart  sunk  within  him ;  and 
when  everything  moveable  in  his  cell  tumbled 
down  to  leeward,  he  instinctively  commenced  a 
prayer,  feeling  that  all  was  over. 

Shrifks  from  the  female  in  the  cabin  burst 
upon  his  ear,  and  immediately  a  wish  to  be  on 
deck  when  the  brig  went  down  took  possession 
of  his  breast.  Making  one  kick  at  the  door, 
which  lut-kily  was  to  leeward,  he  drove  it  from 
its  hinges,  and  a  moment  afterwards  he  was  on 
deck. 

O,  the  indescribable  horror  of  that  Bcene ! 
The  heavy  atmosphere  and  flying  spray  shut  out 
the  lijiht  of  day,  and  a  phosphoric  light  on  the 
surface  of  tho  waters  gleamed  with  pandemonian 
glare,  and  rendered  the  ocean  one  sea  of  fire — a 
vast  sheet  of  blaze,  of  which  the  sinking  brig 
was  the  centre.  Tho  sea  to  leeward  was  filled 
with  poor  wretches  whose  despairing  shrieks 
were  stifled  by  the  elements.  The  brig  was  lying 
motionless,  her  masts  parallel  with  the  sea,  her 
decks  full  of  water  and  fast  being  spurned  be- 
neath the  wave  by  the  frenzied  storm.  Henry 
saw  it  all  at  a  glance,  as  he  clambered  to  the 
weather-rail ;  then  turning,  he  leaped  to  the  "  fife- 
rail  "  of  the  mainmast,  and  with  a  stroke  of  his 
knife  he  severed  the  "  belaying  rope "  of  the 
weather  sheet  of  the  main-topsail. 

With  the  velocity  of,  and  a  rattling  crash  not 
unlike  lightning,  the  chain-sheet  ran  through  the 
blocks,  and  the  weather-clew  of  the  main-topsail, 
which  had  been  pressing  the  brig  down,  burst  in- 
stantly in  shreds  with  a  sharp  report.  This  re- 
lieved the  little  brig  immensely,  and  she  raised 
her  lee  rail  out  of  the  water  immediately,  as  if 
conscious  that  an  effort  was  being  made  to  save 
her. 

"  Hurrah  !  she  rights  a  little,"  cried  Lafitte,  as 
he  saw  Henry's  intentions. 

"  Loose,  and  set  a  piece  of  the  fore-staysail, 
and  she  will  pay  off,"  cried  Henry ;  "she  will 
live  yet." 

Those  on  the  forecastle  soon  succeeded  in 
hoisting  the  head  of  the  staysail,  and  the  lee  half 
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of  tlio  main-topsail  still  remaining,  lifted,  with 
Herculean  powor,  tho  masts  from  their  recum- 
bent position,     Tho  vessel   immediately  foil  tho 

influence  of  this  manoouvip,  ami  began  to  move 

slowly  through  tho  water. 

"  Hoist  moro  of  that  staysail,  ami  square  in 
tho  nf tor-yards  !"  shouted  Henry,  as  ho  hastened 
uft,  and  soi/.cd  tlio  holm  which  hail  been  deserted. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Gazelle,  under  tho  iiiflu- 
enco  of  tho  staysail  and  tho  loe  flow  of  tho  top- 
sail, turned  her  head  to  tlio  lcoward,  and  darted 
otV  before  tho  hurricane  like  a  wounded  whale. 
Tho  piratos  dung  to  tho  rising  with  blanched 
cheeks,  for  a  few  minutes  spooehles-i,  and  looked 
back  towards  tho  Spot  which  hail  well  nigh  been 
the  grave  of  rtll  on  board,  ami  their  hardened 
hearts  felt  a  momentary  gratitude  as  ihoy  viowod 
tho  boiling  surge. 


Barrataria  is  a  cluster  of  low,  sandy  islands, 
situated  in  tho  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  fow  degrees  to 
tho  southward  and  westward  of  the  ISnlizo.  They 
aro  barren  and  isolated,  and  appear  as  if  hearing 
God's  curso  upon  their  soil.  For  many  years 
they  wore  frequented  by  bands  of  sea  marauders, 
who  repaired  there  for  rovelry  and  division  of 
spoil.  On  one  of  the  largost  of  those  islands, 
near  whoso  shores  was  good  anchorago,  tho  pi- 
rates had  erected  a  number  of  block-houses  for 
barracks,  magazines  and  store-houses;  and  bith- 
or,  as  soon  as  the  furious  hurricane  which  beset 
tho  Gazelle  had  abated,  did  Lafitte  and  his  band 
steer  their  course.  Henry  Benson,  for  his  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  courage  in  seizing  upon  the 
only  method  of  saving  the  apparently  doomed 
vessel,  was  looked  upon  with  admiration  by  this 
lawless  band,  and  now  nothing  was  more  desired 
by  them  than  his  companionship. 

Lafitte  took  him  by  tho  hand  warmly,  ac- 
knowledging his  double  indebtedness  to  him,  and 
offered  to  share  his  command  with  him.  This, 
Henry  cunningly  appeared  to  be  well  pleased 
with,  but  asked  a  few  days  to  reflect  upon  it. 
This  request  was  immediately  granted,  as  they 
thought  it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
from  the  vessel  or  tho  islands,  and  they  had  but 
little  doubt  that  Henry,  after  a  few  days'  associ- 
ation with  thorn,  would  readily  join  them;  and 
thoy  already  called  him  lieutenant. 

Feeling  safe,  now  his  greatest  curiosity  was  to 
learn  more  regarding  the  prisoners  in  the  cabin. 
He  was  not  yet  familiar  enough  to  venture  upon 
questions,  and  he  thought  it  by  far  the  better 
policy  to  affect  a  careless  indifference,  and  trust 
to  some  fortunate  circumstance  to  reveal  them  to 
him. 

That  the  lady  was  a  noble  and  high-minded 
woman,  he  had  no  doubt,  for  the  conversation  he 
overheard  told  him  that;  and  the  familiar  tones 
of  her  voice  had  awakened  his  curiosity  and 
sympathy,  and  he  determined  to  protect  and  free 
them  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  The  evening 
after  anchoring  at  Barrataria,  the  prisoners  were 
removed,  and  the  following  morning  orders  were 
given  for  dismantling  the  Gazelle  for  thorough 
repairs,  and  all  lefc  her  for  the  shore.  There 
Henry  found  the  crews  of  several  other  piratical 
vessels  then  in  the  bay,  and  the  return  of  that 
part  of  the  gang  that  had  been  at  New  Orleans, 
with  a  prize  so  valuable  to  them  as  the  Gazelle, 
was  hailed  with  great  joy,  and  preparations  were 
made  for  a  grand  carousal.  Henry  immediately 
commenced  reconnoitering.  He  strolled  along 
the  shore  and  noted  well  the  appearance  of  each 
boat;  he  walked  around  the  buildings  with  a 
careless  air,  yet  scrutinizing  every  nook.  The 
house  occupied  by  Lafitte  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  harbor,  on  a  slight  eminence  and  at 
some  distance  from  any  other  buildings.  It  was 
a  long  and  low  house,  built  originally  for  bar- 
racks, and  containing  a  number  of  small  apart- 
ments, in  one  of  which  he  folt  convinced  were 
the  prisoners.  In  front  was  a  long  colonnade, 
on  which  paced  a  sentry  night  and  day.  After 
satisfying  his  curiosity  as  much  as  he  dared  to, 
he  joined  the  pirates  at  their  cups.  They  were 
a  villanous  set,  black  and  brown,  bewhiskered 
and  bedevilled, 

"  Every  creed  and  every  raco 
Found  with  them  a  place." 

And  Henry,  thinking  it  best  for  him  to  pretend 
to  float  with  the  tide,  was  soon  as  uproarous  as 
the  worst,  and  whenever  Lafitte  was  near,  ap- 
parently drank  deep  and  fast ;  his  songs  were  as 
loud  as  the  veriest  bacchanalian  on  the  shores, 
whilst  all  said  he  was  a  glorious  fellow.  Late  in 
the  day  the  carousal  ended  as  usual  in  a  fight,  in 
which  all  participated,  both  men  and  women. 
Now,  thought  he,  is  my  time  to  have  a  look  for 
tho  prisoners ;  and  he  staggered  away  unobserved 
in  the  direction  of  Lafitte's  quarters. 


Sombre  night  was  rapidly  approaching,  and 
twilight  trembled  and  lingered  M  Henry  hurried 
along.  A  fresh  buret  of  BtlOUl  ■  from  the  rioters 
caused  Henry  to  look  back,  and  lie  saw  Lafitte 
hurrying  in  the  dlMOtfon  of  bis  fighting  myrmi- 
dons. This  circumstance  determined  him  to  en- 
ter tho  house  boldly  under  tho  disguise  of  his 
apparent  intoxication,  and  if  detected  to  plead 
ignorance, 

Arriving  at  tho  colonnade  in  front  of  tho 
house,  he  saw  the  form  of  tlio  sentinel  leaning 
over  the  balustrade  at  the  opposite  end,  watch- 
ing tho  movements  of  tho  rioters  in  tho  distance, 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  ho 
noiselessly  entered  the  door  which  was  near  him. 
His  heart  beat  quick  as  he  proceeded  along  a 
narrow  passago  between  a  suito  of  rooms,  ex- 
pecting to  moot  some  one  at  every  step.  He 
opened  a  door  at  tho  right,  and  saw  that  it  was 
filled  with  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  another 
near  at  hand,  which  contained  soamen'n  apparel 
of  all  kinds.  Turning  to  the  loft  he  glanced  into 
a  room,  the  door  of  which  was  open  before  him, 
which  was  furnished  in  gooil  stylo,  with  a  Turkey 
carpet,  books,  charts  and  nautical  instruments  in 
profusion,  and  a  richly  wrought  grass  hammock 
swinging  in  tho  comer;  this,  thought  ho,  must 
be  the  den  of  tho  tiger. 

He  hesitated  not  a  moment,  but  hurried  along 
the  passage  until  he  fancied  that  he  heard  some 
one  moving  in  a  room  behind  him.  Opening  the 
door  with  palpitating  heart,  he  saw  by  the  dim 
twilight  which  streamed  in  at  a  small  window,  a 
lovely  female  form  seated  beside  a  bed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  room,  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands. 

"  Advance  another  step,  monster,  and  I 
strike !  Death  before  dishonor !"  cried  she, 
springing  to  her  feet,  and  holding  up  a  dagger 
pointed  at  her  own  breast. 

"  Hush,  lady,  fear  me  not ;  I  am — " 
"And  are  yon  hero!  you  a  pirate,  whom  I 
thought  so  noble,  so  brave  !"  said  she,  sadly,  as 
they  mutually  recognized  each  other — one  as  the 
sailor  who  saved  her  life  at  New  Orleans,  and  the 
other  as  the  lady  whom  lie  had  rescued  from 
drowning. 

"  No,  no,  fair  lady ;  I  am  a  prisoner  like  your- 
self, and  have  come  to  free  you,  if  possible ;  say, 
will  you  escape  with  me.;  wilt  trust  to  me  and 
to  the  sea  in  an  open  boat?" 

"Escape!  trust!  O,  how  gladly — anything — 
death,  rather  than  this — haste,  let  us  fly  now. 
But  no  \"  continued  she,  in  a  voice  which  seemed 
instantly  changed  from  the  joy  of  heaven  to  the 
depth  of  woe ;  "  no,  no,  not  without  my  father  ; 
alas  !" 

"  Where  is  he  ?  Let  us  find  him,"  said  Henry, 
eagerly. 

"  In  some  one  of  those  rooms ;  I  know  not 
which,"  returned  Zinetto.  Henry  opened  and 
closed  several  doors  rapidly,  in  vain ;  but  on  at- 
tempting one  he  found  it  locked.  An  indistinct 
thought  struck  him  that  he  had  seen  the  keys 
upon  the  table  as  he  glanced  into  Lafitte's  room, 
and  hastening  thither,  he  found  it  was  so.  He 
returned  instantly,  and  applying  one  of  the 
bunch,  the  door  opened,  and  the  next  moment 
Zinette  clasped  her  arms  around  her  father's 
neck. 

"  Haste,  haste ;  we  have  not  a  moment  to 
spare;  we  must  leave  the  house  ere  Lafitte  re- 
turns," said  Henry.  And  seizing  the  trembling 
old  man's  hand,  they  hurried  along  the  now  dark 


"  Hist — O,  God,  we  are  lost,"  whispered  Hen- 
ry, as  he  heard  Lafitte's  voice  at  the  door,  enter- 
ing. "  Stand  close  against  the  wall  here  in  this 
nook — close  up,  and  don't  breathe,  for  your 
lives." 

The  next  instant  Lafitte  brushed  past  them  in 
the  dark,  uttering  deep  curses  against  his  bellig- 
erent crew,  and  entering  his  room,  he  closed  the 
door  with  an  angry  slam. 

"  Who— hie — who  goes— hie — there  V  said  the 
sentinel,  who  had  been  keeping  pace  in  his  cups 
with  his  comrades  below,  approaching,  as  Zinette 
and  her  father  crossed  the  colonnade  followed  by 
Henry. 

"  Mataneros,"  replied  Henry. 

"  But  —  hie —  hie —  the  petti  —  hie  —  coat  — 
petticoat — " 

"  Juanna,  the  maid,"  answered  Henry,  aB  he 
hastened  on  after  the  two. 

"  Ju  —  hie  —  all  right  —  deuced  —  hie — pretty 
name — " 

They  ran  with  their  utmost  speed  to  the  shore, 
sprang  into  the  fleetest  boat,  and  spreading  their 
sail,  steered  out  into  the  darkness  which  envel- 
oped the  sea.     Not  a  word   was  spoken   for  a 


long  time,  whilst  their  hearts  boat  madly  within 
their  brouHts.  They  noon  passed  tho  headlands 
of  tho  bay,  and  their  boat  bent  to  tho  breo/.e 
which  blew  fresh  and  lair.     Soon  a  distant  hum 

from  tho  Island  reached  their  ears,  and  a  moment 
uftor  a  blue  light  loomed  up  from  tho  shore,  cast- 
ing its  lurid  gluro  far  over  tho  waters  revealing 
to  them  the  pirates  collected  in  numbers  on  tho 
beach. 

"  Thoro,  there  they  arol"  cried  I, antic,  as  ho 
hurried  to  and  fro  like  a  madman.  "Offl  put 
offovery  boat ;  hundreds,  ay,  thousands  to  him 
who  first  reaches  them!  Trail  the  long  gun  on 
them  from  tlio  fort — no,  no,  stop — pshaw — how 
foolish — thoy  cannot  escape — what  can  they  do 
in  an  open  boat  without  provisions  ?  they  will 
bo  glad  to  return  on  tho  morrow," 

The  night  was  damp  and  chill,  and  Zinette 
BnUffgled  herself  in  her  father's  arms  down  in 
tlio  boat,  whilst  Henry  sat  at  the  helm  and  shaped 
bis  course  by  the  (j tars,  and  steered  for  the  nearest 
land. 

As  morning  was  flinging  its  glad  light  upon 
tho  waters,  Henry  turned  his  eyes  anxiously  to 
windward,, and  to  his  dismay,  ho  saw  first  one, 
then  another,  until  five  sail  appeared  between  him 
and  the  horizon.  These  he  doubted  not  were 
the  pirates  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  he  turned  his 
gaze  immediately  to  leeward  for  escape  in  that 
quarter,  and  his  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  saw 
several  small  sail  on  that  side.  Hemmed  in  upon 
all  sides,  he  felt  that  escape  was  impossible,  aud 
for  a  moment  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  and  trickled 
down  his  manly  cheeks. 

"  What!  is  there  no  escape— has  Godforsaken 
us?"  cried  Zinette,  in  despair. 

"Alas!  no  escape;  we  are  surrounded — and 
sec — already  have  they  spied  us  from  the  wind- 
ward, and  have  'bore  away'  for  us,"  replied 
Henry. 

"  Then  let  us  die.  I  have  the  dagger  yet,  and 
now  death  would  be  a  boon,  indeed,"  replied 
she,  with  a  determined  tone. 

"No,  no,  not  yet;  trust  in  God;  he  will  not 
forsake  us  ;  hope  on  longer,"  returned  Henry, 
speaking  cheerfully  as  he  was  able. 

The  vessels  from  the  windward  swept  down 
gracefully,  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  his  situ- 
ation and  his  knowledge  of  their  character,  could 
not  help  admiring  the  symmetry  of  the  tall  spars 
and  straight  black  hull  of  the  vessel  nearest  him  ; 
and  as  she  circled  around  them  and  came  up  to 
the  wind,  with  her  topsail  aback,  a  hoarse  voice 
hailed  them  through  a  speaking  trumpet : 

"  Boat  ahoy  !  come  alongside !" 

Henry  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  resist  or  at- 
tempt to  escape,  and  Zinette  aud  her  father  hung 
their  heads  in  silent  despair.  In  a  tew  minutes 
they  were  alongside,  and  several  black-whiskered 
seamen  appeared  at  the  gangway  and  assisted 
them  up  the  vessels  side. 

"  Good  heavens  !  where  are  we  V  said  Henry, 
as  he  looked  around  him  with  surprise. 

"  On  board  of  the  U.  S.  Schooner  Dolphin,"  said 
a  man  dressed  in  a  naval  uniform,  as  he  stepped 
forward  from  the  quarterdeck. 

"Dolphin!  Schooner!"  exclaimed  the  aston- 
ished and  bewildered  trio. 

"  Ay,  the  Dolphin,  bearing  the  flag  of  Com- 
modore Patterson,  now  in  pursuit  of  the  rene- 
gade Lafitte  and  his  piratical  fleet ;  and  yonder 
comes  the  remainder  of  our  fleet,"  said  the 
officer,  turning  his  eyes  to  windward;  "the 
Shark,  Vixen  and  Porpoise." 

The  next  moment  Zinette  uttered  a  faint 
scream  of  joy  as  she  sunk  into  Henry's  arms, 
sobbing  like  a  child.  Who  can  paint  the  joy  of 
those  rescued  ones  ?  I  will  not  attempt  it ;  I 
will  leave  it  with  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 
Zinette  and  her  father  were  soon  attended  to,  and 
Henry  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  commo- 
dore, to  whom  he  related  his  story. 

After  listening  attentively  and  questioning 
Henry,  Commodore  Patterson  concluded  to  bear 
away  for  Barrataria,  and  attack  the  pirates  in 
their  den,  and  immediately  gave  the  necessary 
orders.  The  boats  to  the  leeward,  which  were 
Lafitte's  in  pursuit  of  Henry  and  Zinette,  were 
all  captured,  and  during  that  day  the  naval  fleet, 
under  Henry's  pilotage,  entered  the  channels  of 
Barrataria  and  anchored  before  their  vessels  and 
fortress. 

A  heavy  cannonading  immediately  commenced, 
and  for  a  short  time  the  battle  raged  with  fury  ; 
but  soon  the  pirates  were  driven  from  their  guns 
and  scattered  in  all  directions. 

A  few  succeeded  in  escaping  in  boats,  but  a 
majority  were  taken  prisoners  and  afterwards 
suft'ered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes.  After  de- 
stroying the  fort  and  magazines  and  buildings, 


tho  fleet  got  under  weigh  for  Now  Orleans.  Zi- 
nette received  every  attention  from  tho  officers  of 
tho  fleet,  and  no  little  rivalry  existed  among 
them  on  her  account, 

Henry  Benson  was  favorably  mentioned  in  tho 
commodore's  official  report  to  congress,  and 
through  bis  friendship  and  the  influence  of  the 
Do  Wblfos,  Henry  soon  received  a  commission  in 
tho  navy  ;  and  ere  the  epaulettes  had  adorned  his 
shoulder  one  season,  ho  led  to  tho  altar  tho 
lovely  heiress,  Miss  Zinette  Do  Wolfe. 


THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  GREECE. 

About  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  stir  in  tho  halls 
beyond  ;  the  crowd  parted,  and  tho  king  aud 
queen,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  COUTt 
and  the  ladies  of  honor,  walked  into  the  centre 
of  the  ball-room.  The  guests  foil  back,  the  for- 
eign ministers  and  high  officers  of  state  pressed 
forwards,  and  a  highly  dignified  circle  of  some 
size  was  thus  formed.  The  king  looked  remark- 
ably well  in  hi*  Greek  drens  of  blue  aud  silver; 
in  fact,  I  saw  no  o  her  costume  ho  rich  and  taste- 
ful as  his.  The  queen  wore  a  Parisian  dress, 
whito  tulle  over  white  satin,  trimmed  with  roses, 
a  coronet  of  poarlH,  a  superb  diamond  necklace, 
and  a  crinoline  of  extravagant  diameter.  Tho 
marshal  had  probably  stated  that  I  spoke  Ger- 
man, as  the  king  at  once  addressed  me  in  that 
language.  Ho  is  nearsighted,  and  thru6t  his 
head  forward  close  to  my  face,  as  ho  spoke.  Ho 
is  of  medium  height,  forty  two  years  old  ;  his 
head  is  bald  on  the  crown,  but  he  wears  a  large 
brown  moustache,  which  almost  conceals  his  up- 
per lip.  His  nose  is  prominent,  his  chin  pointed, 
and  his  large,  hazel  eyes  rather  deeply  set.  The 
prominent  expression  of  hU  face  is  amiability, 
mixed  with  a  certain  degree  of  irresolution.  His 
complexion  is  pale,  owing  to  long-continued  ill- 
health,  and  ho  has  an  air  of  weariness  and  sad- 
ness when  his  features  are  in  repose.  Tho  throne 
of  Greece  is  evidently  not  an  easy  chair.  As  a 
young  man,  he  must  have  been  handsome.  The 
queen  is  near  forty  years  of  age,  rather  under 
the  medium  height,  and  inclining  to  corpulency. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  very  handsome,  even  so 
late  as  five  years  ago,  but  retains  very  little 
beauty  now,  except  such  as  belongs  to  robust 
health.  Her  face  is  large  and  heavy,  her  mouth 
long,  thin  and  hard,  and  her  eyes,  of  that  fine 
clear  gray  which  is  so  beautiful  in  a  gentle  face, 
express  a  coldly  gracious  condescension.  She 
evidently  never  forgets  that  she  is  a  queen.  Her 
movements  and  manners  are  certainly  remark- 
ably graceful  and  self  possessed,  and  she  is  withal 
a  woman  of  will,  energy  and  ambition.  I  watched 
the  two  narrowly  during  a  part  of  the  evening, 
and  a  hundred  indescribable  traits  showed  me 
that  the  amiability  and  kindness  are  all  on  the 
king's  side,  the  pride,  ambition  aud  energy  on 
the  queen's. — Bayard  Taylor. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  JUDGES'  BLACK  CAP. 

The  practice  of  our  judges,  in  putting  on  a 
black  cap  when  they  condemn  a  criminal  to 
death,  will  be  found  on  consideration  to  have  a 
deep  and  Ead  significance.  Covering  the  head 
was  in  ancient  days  a  sign  of  mourning.  "  Ha- 
inan hasted  to  his  house,  mourning  and  having 
his  head  covered."  (Esth.  6:  12.)  In  like 
manner  Demosthenes,  when  insulted  by  the  pop- 
ulace, went  borne  with  his  head  covered.  "  And 
David   , .  wept  as  he    went  up,   and   had  his 

head  covered  ; and  all  the  people  that  was 

with  him  covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they 
went  up,  weeping  as  they  went  up."  (2  Sam. 
15  :  30  )  Darius,  too,  covered  his  head  on  learn- 
ing the  death  of  his  queen.  When,  therefore, 
the  judge  puts  on  the  black  cap,  it  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant as  well  as  solemn  procedure  He  puts 
on  mourning;  for  be  is  about  to  pronounce  the 
forfeit  of  a  life!  And,  accordingly,  the  act  it- 
self, the  putting  on  of  the  black  cap,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  significant.  It  intimates  that 
the  judge  is  about  to  pronounce  no  merely  reg- 
istered or  suppositious  sentence,  in  the  very  for- 
mula of  condemnation  he  has  put  himself  in 
mourning  for  the  convicted  culprit,  as  for  a  dead 
man.  The  criminal  is  then  left  for  execution, 
and,  unless  mercy  exert  its  sovereign  prerog- 
ative, suffers  the  sentence  of  the  law.  The 
mourning  cap  expressively  indicates  his  doom. 
— Notes  and  Queries. 

4    — •*    I 

TENACITY  OF  GLASS. 

A  series  of  interesting  experiments  has  been 
made  in  England  in  regard  to  the  tenacity, 
strength,  etc.,  of  glass.  The  experiments  upon 
the  tenacity  of  glass,  made  by  tearing  specimens 
asunder,  were  less  reliable  and  satisfactory  than 
others ;  and  it  is  stated  that  more  reliance  is  to 
be  placed  upon  the  tenacity  deduced  from  the 
experiments  on  the  resistance  of  globes  to  burst- 
ing, into  which  water  pressure  was  employed, 
than  upon  the  tenacity  obtained  directly  by  tear- 
ing specimens  asunder.  The  latter  method  gave 
the  following  mean  results  of  tenacity  per  square 
inch,  in  pounds  :  Flint  glass,  2,413 ;  green  glass, 
2,896;  crown  glass,  2,946.  The  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  resistance  of  glass  to  crushing  were 
made  upon  small  cylinders  and  cubes  of  glass 
crushed  between  parallel  steel  surfaces  by  means 
of  a  lever.  The  specimens  were  crashed  almost 
to  powder  by  the  violence  of  the  concussion. 
The  mean  resistance  to  the  crushing  of  the  flint 
glass,  was  in  pounds,  13,190 ;  of  green  glass, 
20,206;  of  crown  glass,  21,867.  —  Scientific 
American. 

-  i  »■»  > 

Sound  policy  is  never  at  variance  with  sub- 
stantial justice. 
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BALLOIT'S   PICTORIAL   DBAWINGKROOM   COMPANION, 


[Written  for  BaHon'E  Pictorial.] 
TOESY. 

BY   MliUSDA    LEWIS. 

The  shades  of  eve  are  stealing 

Around  my  forest  home, 
While  thoughts  io  peace  revealing 

Their  glories  thickly  come. 
And  chase  away  the  shadows 

The  loneliness  inspires. 
And  warm  the  wintry  chilliness 

With  light  poetic  fires. 

The  blessed  gift  of  Poesy  ! 

How  does  my  heart  rejoice, 
When  ia  the  hour  of  lonelineA3 

I  hear  her  silvery  voice, 
Calming  the  troubled  waters. 

Whose  surges  round  me  roll. 
And  pouring  her  sweet  melody 

loto  my  heart  and  soul. 

For,  though  I'm  not  a  poet, 

I  lovo  her  cbimiug  song. 
And  the  rich  and  glowing  fancies 

That  to  her  train  beloog, 
And  gladly  pay  the  tribute 

Of  a  full  and  gushing  heart, 
For  the  hour3  of  peace  and  pleasure 

She  will,  bo  free,  impart. 

Dark  shades  will  sometimes  lower 

Upon  the  heart  and  brow, 
And  prey  upon  the  spirit 

Till  its  firmest  strength  will  how; 
And  we  need  a  voice  from  heaven 

To  dispel  the  gloomy  train, 
Revive  our  drooping  energies, 

And  wake  the  ''  joy  of  pain.'* 

And  'tis  the  gift  of  Poesy 

To  wake  a  purer  life, 
And  pour  the  balm  of  loveliness 

Upon  the  spirit's  strife. 
Then  let  me  ever  cherish 

Her  angel  visits  sweet. 
And  pour  my  heart's  libations 

Upon  her  beauteous  feet. 

*"  Pain  has  Its  own  noble  joy,  when  it  kindles  a  strong 
consciousness  of  life,  btfoie  stagnant  and  torpid." 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.l 

WHICH  WILL  WIN  HER? 

BY    W.    H.    BENNETT. 


The  heavy  May  dews  lay  upon  the  hills  that 
bordered  and  sheltered  ray  native  town  of  Heath- 
coto,  on  the  morning  of  the  first  of  that  delight- 
ful month.  All  around  was  still,  calm  and  beau- 
tiful as  the  poet's  dream  of  Paradise.  The  fresh, 
crisp  grass  was  growing  bravely,  and,  near  the 
edges  of  tho  brooks,  had  already  attained  to  the 
greenness  of  summer  beauty.  In  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  the  arbutus  trailed  its  sweet  and  fra- 
grant pink  blossoms,  blessing  alike  the  sight  and 
smell;  and  the  sanguinaria  was  unfolding  the 
leafy  blanket  that  had  sheltered  the  tiny  bud 
from  the  spring  chills.  Overhead,  the  sky  was 
blue  and  unclouded,  and  the  mountain  streams 
were  flowing  or  dancing  down  over  jagged  rocks 
or  smooth  pebbly  beds,  into  the  pretty  river  that 
watered  and  made  glad  our  whole  vale  of  Heath- 
cote.  Upon  the  trees,  whose  soft  green  leaves, 
invested  with  the  first  tender  hue  of  spring, 
were  scarce  crisp  enough  to  rustle,  the  robins  had 
already  commenced  their  cheery  songs.  Every- 
thing spoke  of  the  spring  tide  that  was  swelling 
and  spreading  all  over  the  land. 

Not  a  single  thing  escaped  me  that  morning. 
I  marked  every  light  and  shade— every  tint, 
every  gray  shadow— and  well  I  might,  for  was  I 
not  leaving  them  now,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
perhaps  forever  1  I  had  that  morning  parted 
with  my  mother— the  best  and  kindest  that  ever 
lived— from  my  sweet  young  sister,  and  from 
another,  whom  to  love  had  been  at  once  my  de- 
light and  madness  for  the  past  year. 

Madness,  because,  speaking  in  the  worldly 
sense,  she  was  as  far  above  me  as  the  heavens 
are  above  the  earth.  I,  the  son  of  a  widowed 
mother,  and  she  the  daughter  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  Judge  Raymond,  who  would  have 
scorned  a  son-in-law  like  me.  Ho  would  have,, 
preferred  the  stupid  son  of  Martin  Graves  the 
oysterman,  who  had  risen  to  the  possession  of  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  the  skilful  cooking 
of  the  bivalves,  and  the  five  valuable  pearls 
which  he  had  actually  found  in  them. 

But,  with  a  strangely  perverted  taste,  Sybil 
Raymond  had  preferred  me  to  the  younger  Mar- 
tin;  and,  in  entire  opposition  to  her  father's 
known  will,  she  had  met  me  that  morning  at  our 
usual  trysting  place,  and  then  and  there,  had  re- 
sponded to  all  my  expressed  and  earnest  love. 
But,  exultant  as  I  was  then  at  that  moment,*I 
grew  despondent  enough  when  I  reached  the  top 


of  the  long  hill  that  divided-Heaihcote  from  the 
world  beyond-  I  saw  innumerable  obstacles  in 
my  way  that  in  my  moment  of  ecstacy  I  had 
not  counted  upon. 

Bravely,  however,  I  determined,  to  put  my 
hand  to  the  work  to  which  I  had  dedicated  my- 
self, and  leave  the  result.  My  mother  and  sister 
must  be  supported,  come  what  would  of  my  own 
happiness.  I  had  engaged  as  engineer  on  a 
western  railroad,  but  I  did  not  dream  of  occupy- 
ing that  position  long.  It  was  to  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  fortune;  and,  until  I  could  sec  my  way 
clearer  than  now,  it  was  to  supply  the  beloved 
household  at  home  with  all  the  comforts  which 
they  used  to  enjoy  as  the  wifj  and  daughter  of 
the  lamented  pastor  of  Heathcote. 

I  was  to  keep  up  a  constant  correspondence 
with  Sybil,  through  my  mother's  agency.  At 
first  she  demurred ;  but  she  had  become  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  Judge  Raymond's 
avarice  and  selfishness,  and  valued  her  son's 
merits  so  highly,  that  she  undertook  the  charge. 

Fortune  favored  me.  I  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  a  valuable  coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania, 
which  proved  to  me  a  gold  mine.  .Not  many 
months  passed  before  I  could  buy  up  Judge  Ray- 
mond and  the  oysterman's  son  twenty  times 
over.  Fortunately,  I  sent  on  a  sum  to  my 
mother  and  sister  enough  to  make  them  com- 
fortable for  many  years,  for  alas  !  it  was  the  last 
that  I  could  earn.  In  drawiag  up  coal  from  the 
mine  one  day,  the  shaft  broke,  and  in  its  descent 
the  frightened  workmen  turned  it  aside,  and  it 
struck  me  violently  on  the  back  of  my  neck  and 
shoulders.  I  was  insensible  for  many  hours, 
and  for  months  I  lay  between  life  and  death. 
When  I  recovered,  my  money  was  spent,  and 
my  place  occupied  by  another  ;  and  worse  than 
all,  I  was  a  cripple.  The  tall,  straight,  hand- 
some figure  that  had  scaled  tho  Heathcote  hills 
so  lightly,  was  now  crushed  and  marred — borne 
down  by  an  incurable  lameness,  and  subject  to 
life-long  pain  and  disease. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  my  restoration  to  com- 
parative health,  were  past  in  alternate  fits  of 
passion  and  repining.  Afterward  I  grew  more 
patient.  Life  seemed  but  a  poor  thing  now,  and 
I  had  been  so  near  the  gates  of  death  that  I  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  thought  of  tho  remaining 
troubles  I  might  encounter.  I  wrote  to  Sybil, 
and  described  faithfully  my  present  situation. 
Lest  I  had  not  told  her  the  worst,  I  had  a  correct 
likeness  taken  of  myself  as  I  stood  leaning  on 
ray  crutch,  my  figure  despoiled  of  many  inches 
in  height,*  and  wearing  many  superfluous  ones 
protruding  from  my  shoulders.  As  I  surveyed 
the  likoness,  I  wrung  my  hands  over  it,  and  ex- 
claimed in  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit : 

"  O,  Sybil,  Sybil,  is  this  poor,  deformed 
shadow  a  fitting  match  for  your  fair  young 
beauty  ?" 

I  almost  envied  young  Graves  now,  with  his 
square,  ungainly  shoulders,  his  parrot  toes,  and 
the  slouching  character  of  his  indescribable  gait. 

I  could  not  bear  to  go  home  until  I  knew  what 
impression  my  dismal  news  had  given  there  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  I  received  intelligence  from  my 
sister,  who  wrote  me  in  her  artless,  childlike 
way,  unconscious  that  it  could  affect  me  more 
than  any  other  news,  that  Sybil  Raymond  was 
soon  to  be  married  to  Martin  Graves. 

I  was  furious ;  but  I  resolved  to  set  off  for 
home  immediately.  I  gathered  up  my  little  ac- 
counts, received  a  handsome  sum  from  the  min- 
ing company — corporations  have  souls,  after  all 
—and  started  on  a  May  morning,  bright  and 
pleasant  as  the  one  on  which  I  had  left  home 
three  years  before. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  my  mother's 
house,  I  alighted.  I  had  to  pass  the  church, 
which  was  near.  I  heard  music,  and  I  took  a 
fancy  to  go  into  the  body  of  the  church,  which 
was  dark,  and  listen  to  the  voices.  They  were 
rehearsing  some  music  for  a  charitable  object, 
as  I  gathered  from  some  remarks  made  by  people 
near  me.  Around  the  organ,  all  was  light  as 
day,  and  I  saw  Sybil  Raymond  standing  close 
to  it.  Then  rose  the  music,  now  soft  and  sweet, 
in  which  her  clear  tones  were  heard,  singing  the 
plaintive  solo,  "Must  I  leave  thee?"  and  the 
grand  old  chorus  answering  the  sad  interrogative 
with  its  "  Forever  and  ever." 

It  struck  to  my  heart  like  a  dagger.  Was  it 
indeed  thus  that  we  were  to  be  separated  ?  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  confess  that  I  bowed  my  head  on 
my  hands  and  wept  like  a  child. 

When  I  lifted  my  face,  I  looked  upward.  The 
band  of  singers,  clothed  mostly  in  white  dresses, 
the  lights  throwing  a  radiance  over  their  faces, 
all  the  brighter  for  the  darkness  around,  seemed 


like  a  troop  of  angels  taking  their  flight  upward, 
while  the  endless  reiteration,  "  Forever  and 
ever,"  seemed  the  farewell  answer  to  the  words 
my  heart  was  burning  to  ask. 

I  watched  Sybil  only.  A  man  came  in  hast- 
ily and  whispered  a  few  words  in  her  ear.  She 
seemed  to  grow  deadly  white,  and  instantly  fol- 
lowed him  out.  I  believed  that  she  had  been 
summoned  to  her  father  at  home,  and  the  mo- 
ment she  had  gone  I  prepared  to  leave  the 
church.  She  was  coming  down  stairs  when  I 
had  just  got  into  the  vestibule,  and  the  sound  of 
my  crutch,  perhaps,  caused  her  to  turn  toward 
me.  The  light  hanging  against  the  wall  threw 
its  rays  over  me,  and  revealed  me  in  all  my  ter- 
rible deformity,  to  her  eyes.  She  stood  trem- 
bling like  a  leaf  for  a  moment,  and  the  quick 
gush  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

"  O,  Matthew  !  Matthew  Thornton  !"  She 
could  say  no  more,  the  sobs  choked  her  so  vio- 
lently ;  but  I  knew  from  that  hour  that  my  sad 
mutilation  had  not  destroyed  her  love. 

If  Judge  Raymond  had  refused  mo  his  daugh- 
ter when  I  was  well  and  straight,  was  it  likely 
that  he  would  give  her  to  me  when  a  cripple? 
I  knew,  and  Sybil  knew,  how  hopeless  was  the 
thought,  and  therefore  we  deemed  it  useless  to 
ask  him.  A  few  stolen  interviews  at  the  church 
comprised  our  chances  of  meeting  each  other. 

For  me,  the  time  went  slowly  and  sadly 
enough.  I  could  take  but  little  exercise,  and  my 
restless,  uneasy  mind  prevented  me  from  reading 
much,  bo  that  I  needed  companionship  to  keep 
me  from  evil  thoughts. 

My  sister's  information  about  the  marriage 
was,  of  course,  incorrect;  but  the  judge  kept 
constantly  urging  Sylvia,  and  tho  oysterman's 
enamored  son  was  her  shadow  whenever  she  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  house,  until  at  last  she  im- 
mured herself  as  if  in  a  prison.  Even  our 
meetings  at  the  church  wcro  broken  up,  for  twice 
the  shock  head  of  Martin  Graves  had  thrust  it- 
self within  tbo  recess  of  the  organ.  Tho  look  of 
intense  disgust  visible  on  Sybil's  countenance 
sufficiently  marked  her  appreciation  of  him. 

The  last  time  he  came  in,  ho  brought  a  mes- 
sage to  Sybil  from  her  father,  to  come  home  in- 
stantly. He  was  very  officious  in  fetching  her 
bonnet  and  shawl  from  the  vestibule,  and  at- 
tempting to  put  on  tho  latter.  Sho  repulsed 
him  gravely,  and  drew  nearer  to  me.  When  sho 
was  ready,  he  prepared  to  go  out  with  her,  but 
she  gontly  placed  her  hand  within  my  arm. 
What  a  look  he  gave  mc  !  It  was  full  of  con- 
centrated hate  and  spite,  and  I  heard  him  mut- 
ter between  his  closed  teeth,  "  Cripple !''  I  did 
not  caro  so  long  as  that  dear  hand  lay  on  my 
arm. 

I  led  her  along  tho  village  street,  happy  and 
exultant  as  a  boy.  The  very  hump  seemed  lifted 
from  my  shoulder,  and  I  myself  uplifted  into  a 
serener  atmosphere  of  delight.  We  had  a  little 
bridge  to  cross  in  our  way,  and  we  paused  upon 
it  a  moment  to  watch  the  reflection  of  the  stars 
in  the  water  below.  I  heard  a  stealthy  step  be- 
hind me,  and  before  I  could  turn  ronnd,  I  found 
myself  in  the  water,  struggling  and  suffocating 
with  the  effort  to  save  myself  from  drowning.  1 
heard  Sybil  give  a  short,  hurried  cry  for  help,  and 
then  a  trampling  upon  tho  bridge  as  I  floated 
beneath  it.  Even  with  the  water  gurgling  in  my 
ears,  I  distinguished  these  sounds.  But  this  was 
all.  A  moment  after,  I  was  in  tho  depths  of  a 
sleep  from  which  I  should  never  have  awakened, 
had  it  not  been  for  Sybil's  noble  courage.  Her 
own  dog,  a  large  Newfoundland,  had  followed 
her  to  the  church  thai  evening,  and  had  kept 
guard  over  her  footsteps.  In  her  distress  he  had 
reached  up  to  lick  her  hand.  The  thought  in- 
stantly flashed  upon  her  that  Leo  could  save  me, 
and  sho  pointed  downward.  Swift  as  thought 
tho  noblo  creature  ran  round  the  corner  of  the 
embankment  with  Sybil  following,  and  she  was 
rewarded  shortly  by  seeing,  by  the  bright  star- 
light, the  fulfilment  of  her  hopes.  Some  men 
attracted  by  her  cry,  had  run  toward  the  river, 
and  they  bore  mo  to  a  hut  used  by  the  bass  fishers 
for  their  tackle. 

I  was  restored,  after  a  few  hours,  to  life  and 
consciousness  again,  my  heart  swelling  with  bit- 
terness toward  him  whom  I  doubted  not  was  the 
means  of  the  accident.  I  was  taken  home  to  my 
mother,  whose  tender  cares  soon  brought  me 
into  perfect  health.  The  first  day  of  my  restora- 
tion, Sybil  came  to  see  me.  She  had  had  a  long 
and  confidential  talk  with  her  father,  to  whom 
she  had  revealed  her  knowledge  of  the  person 
who  fled  from  the  bridge  that  night,  after  at- 
tempting my  death.  At  first  he  had  ridiculed  the 
idea ;  but  her  assertions  were  so  earnest,  and  she 


declared  so  positively  that  she  would  bear  wit- 
ness against  Martin  Graves  if  he  persisted  in 
commanding  her  to  marry  him,  that  he  at  last 
promised  not  to  urge  her  further. 

"  One  thing  more,  father.  I  was  betrothed  to 
Matthew  Thornton  when  he  was  straight  and 
healthy,  shall  I  forsake  him  now  that  he  is  af- 
flicted 1  Ask  yourself,  father,  if  I  do  not  owe 
him  some  return  for  the  danger  and  distress  he 
has  suffered  for  me.  But  for  me,  he  would  never 
have  left  bis  native  place.  It  was  to  gain  riches 
— not  to  please  himself  or  me — but  to  win  your 
favor,  that  he  banished  himself  from  his  home, 
and  when  he  had  just  attained  his  desires  tor 
wealth,  he  was  struck  down  with  this  terrible 
calamity.  Take  it  home  to  yourself,  father,  how 
would  you  have  acted  in  his  place?" 

The  judge's  face  relaxed  into  a  half  smile  as 
he  kissed  away  the  tears  from  her  cheek. 

"  Don't  cry,  love,"  he  said,  caressingly,  "  I 
will  do  all  you  wish  ;  but  do  not  appear  against 
poor  Martin." 

Sybil  promised,  on  condition  that  ho  should 
leave  the  town  forever.  It  was  an  unnecessary 
clause,  for  Martin  Graves  was  never  seen  thcro 
from  that  day. 

Still,  when  happiness  was  thus  fairly  within 
my  grasp,  and  the  judge  became  gracious  and 
pjlite — he  had  discovered  that  I  had  a  little  for- 
tune in  the  bank  at  Heathcote — I  still  felt  that  it 
was  wrong  to  wed  that  bright  and  beautiful  be- 
ing to  my  deformity.  I  said  so  to  the  brave  girl 
herself,  and  she  rebuked  me  in  a  way  that  made 
me  ashamed  to  speak  of  it  again. 


Would  you  seo  a  happy  family,  dear  reader, 
look  at  us  in  our  everyday  state.  We  have  a 
pleasant  house  with  finely  cultivated  grounds. 
Under  a  broad  spreading  oak,  I  am  sitting  in  the 
easiest  of  chairs,  wiih  Sybil  on  a  little  rustic  seat 
at  my  feet.  An  infant  cherub  is  in  her  arms. 
Judge  Raymond,  subdued  a  little  from  his  old 
pride,  is  not  far  off,  and  my  gentle  mother  and 
sister  complete  the  group.  I,  the  poor,  deformed 
one,  receive  from  all  these,  the  kindest,  sweetest 
care.  They  make  of  mo  almost  a  king,  and 
surely  never  sovereign  was  happier  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people. 

"Martin  Graves  is  dead,"  said  the  judge,  to- 
day, looking  up  from  his  newspaper;  and  I  could 
sincerely  say,  with  every  root  of  bitterness  torn 
away  from  my  heart,  "  May  his  soul  have 
peace!"  With  this  happiness  lying  all  around 
mo,  I  can  well  afford  to  be  forgiving. 

BEAUTIFUL  EXTRACT. 

Some  fifteen  years  ago,  Rev.  John  N.  Mafflt, 
then  in  his  prime,  delivered  a  lecture  which  closed 
with  the  following  fine  passago:  "Tho phoenix, 
fabled  bird  of  antiquity,  when  it  felt  the*  advanc- 
ing chill  of  age,  built  its  own  funeral  urn,  and 
fired  its  pyre  by  means  which  nature's  instinct 
taught.  All  its  plumage  and  its  form  of  beauty 
became  ashes  ;  but  then  would  rise  the  young — 
beautiful  from  the  urn  of  death,  and  chambers 
of  decay,  would  the  fledgling  come  with  its  eyes 
turned  toward  the  sun,  and  essaying  its  dark 
velvet  wings,  sprinkled  with  gold  and  fringed 
with  silver,  on  the  balmy  air,  rising  a  little  higher 
until  at  length,  in  the  full  confidence  of  flight,  it 
gives  the  cry  of  joy,  and  soon  becomes  a  glit- 
tering speck  on  the  bosom  of  the  aerial  ocean. 
Lovely  voyageur  of  earth,  bound  on  its  heaven- 
ward journey  to  the  sun  !  So  rises  the  spirit  bird 
from  the  ruins  of  tho  body,  the  funeral  urn,  which 
its  Maker  built;  the  death  fires.  So  towers 
away  to  its  home  on  the  pure  elements  of  spirit- 
uality, intellect  phoenix,  to  dip  its  proud  wings 
in  the  fountain  of  eternal  bliss.  So  shall  dear, 
precious  humanity  survive  from  the  ashes  of  a 
burning  world.  So  beautifully  shall  the  un- 
changed soul  soar  within  the  disc  of  eternity's 
great  luminary,  with  uudazzled  eye  and  un- 
scorched  wings — the  phcenix  of  immortality — 
taken  to  its  rainbow  home,  and  cradled  on  the 
beating  bosom  of  eternal  love." 

MIXED  BLOOD. 

Counting  back  only  a  feW  generations,  every- 
body is  related  to  everybody.  Dr.  Palfrey,  in 
his  work  on  the  relation  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  states  that  the  increase  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio  of  the  number  of  our  ancestors,  as 
we  ascend,  proves  that,  after  some  generations, 
everybody  is  the  descendant  of  everybody.  If 
we  say  that  there  are  twenty-eight  generations  in 
one  thousand  years,  and  every  man  has  on  tne 
average,  two  children,  whoever  lived  one  thou- 
sand years  ago,  has  now  considerably  more  than 
a  fourth  part  of  the  estimated  population  of  the 
earth,  even  if  there  have  been  no  intermarriages 
among  his  descendants.  These,  of  course,  there 
have  been.  Dr.  Palfrey  says:  "You  and  I, 
reader,  have  had  more  than  a  thousand  millions 
of  progenitors  since  the  time  of  the  Saxon  hep- 
tarchy. Whoever  you  are,  it  is  extremely  prob- 
able that  the  blood  of  Egbert  of  England  and 
of  Egbert's  meanest  meaial  runs  in  the  veins  of 
both  of  us." 
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DV    IIAKIUIT    N,    1IAYKNII. 


'Tin  many  a  year  BlOQO  I  «nw  Him  ln*t, 

And  thy  brow  hut.li  u  touch  of  cure, 
And  the  flngor  of  time  hath  lt.i  [mpnu  luft, 

'Mlil  the  foldH  of  thy  Hhlnlng  huir; 
Aud  tlii<  rye  Unit  wont,  urid  tin-  Up  that  nmlli-d 

With  mine  In  norrow  and  Joy, 
Ilavi*  an  ulterud  look,  and  t-pniU  of  thu  powor 

Of  time,  our  lumith  to  doHtroy. 

I  llct  to  thy  sonn  of  othor  day«— 

"Tin  ft  ne'or  forgot  ton  ntrnln  ; 
Hut  the  joyoun  tout'  which  dittrmml  mo  most 

In  jouth,  ■  - ■    not  again. 

But  a  mournful  Sweetness  miuglt<n  now, 

•Tls  BOrrow'ti  well  known  thrt-ad, 
That  runs  through  uvory  trembling  note, 

Sweot  friend,  thy  dri'iinm  have  U«d. 

Yet  not  alone  In  thy  Naddencd  path 

Thou  walkost  In  BOrrOff  hero, 
For  many  a  step  that  once  like  thine, 

Dtineod  gully  without  fear, 
tii    ntumhlod  quite,  or  faltering  treadd 

Beneath  ii  ■■  burden  of  care, 
And  the  praW>  that  lingered  on  beauty's  Up9 

Has  long  been  changed  to  prayer. 

I  marked  the  DialdOD  who  yoarp  ago 

Brought  sunshlno  to  every  heart, 
Her  smile  had  fled,  lor  one  by  ono 

Time  bade  her  hopes  depart. 
And  the  Fportivo  child,  and  the  matron  grave, 

And  man  In  his  strength  and  prime, 
Have  felt  the  change,  and  have  sadder  grown 

Beueath  the  finger  of  time. 

And  I,  dear  friend,  from  my  wanderings  wide, 

Bring  back  this  load  of  care, 
Aud  many  a  hope  hath  fled  for  aye, 

And  many  a  dream,  once  fair, 
M.  1 1  h  faded  quite ;  but  still  I  joy 

That  these  dark  shadows  come  ; 
For  tell  they  not  my  fainting  soul 

I'm  so  much  nearer  home  .' 

1    ^mm.    » 

THE  HUNCHBACK  GIRL. 

BY    LIEUTENANT    MURRAY. 


Abby  Woodward  was  certainly  one  of  the 
hsndsomeat  girls  I  ever  beheld — tall  and  com- 
manding in  figure,  graceful  and  easy  in  her  man- 
ner, and  possessing  a  form  that  was  faultlessly 
lovely  in  its  mould.  Her '  face  was  classically 
beautiful  and  regular,  and  her  eyes  black  and 
piercing.  "When  I  first  knew  her,  she  was  just 
twenty  ;  indeed,  it  was  upon  her  birthday  that  I 
arrived  at  the  village  of  L .  Abby  was  hap- 
pily situated  with  her  parents,  her  father  being 
a  farmer,  but  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  man, 
and  her  mother,  one  of  those  truly  domestic  and 
thrifty  women  that  an  observant  person  will  often 
meet  with  in  New  England.  The  Woodwards 
were  a  very  happy  family,  there  being  only  one 
drawback  to  this  state  of  feeling  with  them,  and 
that  was  in  the  person  of  Abby's  sister,  Amile,  a 
handsome  but  deformed  girl  of  eighteen  years. 

Poor  Amile,  \vith  a  gentle  disposition,  and  the 
most  enviable  sweetness  of  character,  with  a  face 
redolent  of  intellectual  beauty,  and  a  soft,  blue 
eye  that  seemed  to  mirror  forth  her  soul  at  every 
glance — poor  Amile  was  a  hunchback.  A  slight 
curvature  of  the  shoulder  was  all  that  desecrated 
the  otherwise  delicate  beauty  of  her  person,  but 
it  gave  token  of  a  constitutional  weakness  that 
the  transparent  skin  and  pale  brow  but  too 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  observer.  We  may 
love  a  child  with  the  warm  tenderness  of  parental 
affection,  and  6mile  with  pride  upon  its  gambols, 
but  when  that  little  form  is  fevered  by  sickness, 
and  half-suppressed  moans  take  the  place  of  the 
innocent  prattle  that  we  are  wont  to  hear  from 
its  lips,  then,  and  not  until  then,  do  we  realize 
how  well  we  love  the  little  sufferer.  Thus  it  was 
with  Amile's  parents.  They  could  not  in  their 
hearts  say  that  they  loved  her  better  than  Abby, 
but  though  they  knew  it  not,  they  did  love  their 
suffering  child  above  all  else.  Her  sweet,  pa- 
tient, uncomplaining  disposition  seemed  to  throw 
a  soft  and  hallowed  spirit  over  all  about 
their  cottage  home,  and  even  the  birds  that  came 
and  ate  from  her  hands,  seemed  to  pity  and  love 
her  with  almost  human  discernment. 

Of  course,  between  the  two  girls  there  existed 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  Abby  would  never 
tire  in  serving  her  younger  sister ;  but  there  was 
a  vast  difference  in  their  pursuits  and  real  feel- 
ings. While  Amile  nursed  and  tended  every 
flower  that  breathed  forth  its  dainty  fragrance 
about  the  garden,  Abby  had  little  taste  for  6ueh 
things.  She  read,  walked  in  the  village,  or 
sought  the  lively  companionship  of  those  of  her 
own  age.    Amile  had  few  intimate  friends,  and 


those  were  mostly  lior  birds  and  flower*.  She 
mastered  with  Avidity  every  source  of  kuowlud^o 
that  was  ntlWdud  hor,  and  was  in  reality  much 
moro  cultivated  intellect imlly  than  hor  elder  his- 
tor.  Having  lois  to  occupy  her  attention  than 
Abby,  and  being  dependent  upop  herself  nlmont 
wholly  for  amusement,  she  had  hucumc  though  t- 
ful  beyond  her  yoara,  and  an  oarly  tUudciit  of 
human  nature. 

In  the  summer  of  18 — ,  Paul  Wurdnwortli,  a 
young  imin  who  hud  just  graduated,  nnd  taken 
orders  in  the  church,  accepted  an  Invitation  from 

the  riocioty  at  U to  become  their  pastor.iiud  at 

once  removed  to  tho  village,  one  of  tho  prettiest 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut.  lie  was  young, 
enthusiastic  and  devoted  to  his  profession,  pos- 
BOrising  a  generous  spirit,  and  a  heart  baptized  in 
the  truths  of  Christianity.  In  the  desk,  ho 
forgot  all,  everything  but  his  devotion,  and 
poured  fortli  his  eloquent  language  with  feelings 
almost  akin  to  inspiration  in  their  sincerity  and 
truth.  Fresh  from  college  aud  his  studies,  Paul 
know  little  of  the  world,  except  theoretically,  and 
being  honest  and  single-minded  himself,  ho  was 
ready  to  accord  the  same  qualities  to  others. 
But  ho  had  a  bitter  lesson  to  learn  by  experience 

The  Woodwards  were  among  the  mombors  of 
his  flock,  and  ho  naturally  came  to  their  house 
not  unfrequcntly,  as  to  others,  in  the  friendly 
calls  ho  was  accustomed  to  make  on  week  days. 
From  the  first  time  that  ho  beheld  Abby  Wood- 
ward, he  was  struck  with  her  remarkable  beauty, 
and  seemed  captivated  by  her  manner  and  gen- 
eral character  ;  while  she,  on  her  part,  if  not 
moved  with  lovo  towards  the  new  pastor  for  his 
attention,  was  at  least  vory  proud  at  being  the 
recipient  of  his  favors.  Paul  soon  felt  that  he 
really  loved  Miss  Woodward,  and  after  looking 
seriously  into  hi*  own  heart,  resolved  to  conduct 
his  visits  to  the  house  with  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  winning  her  affections,  and  eventually  of 
making  her  his  wife.  Abby,  to  do  her  justice, 
knew  the  human  heart  far  better  than  Paul 
Wardsworth.  She  knew  that  she  was  handsome, 
aud  felt  that  she  must  not  be  too  easily  won,  and 
in  short  as  she  did  not  really  love  him,  she  fell  in- 
to the  errors  of  a  coquette,  and  led  him  on  without 
giving  him  a  chance  once  to  explain  himself,  or 
even  to  elicit  any  sentiment  of  peculiar  regard, 
or  otherwise,  from  her  lips. 

The  young  minister  felt  exceedingly  chagrined 
at  his  ill  success,  and  indeed  could  hardly  un- 
derstand how  he  stood  with  Miss  Woodward  at 
all.  He  felt  that  his  happiness  in  a  great  degree 
was  in  her  hands,  and  that,  spite  of  all  reason, 
he  loved  her.  He  had  never  told  her  so,  for  she 
had  avoided  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  do 
so,  but  still  his  attentions  were  cordially  received, 
and  thus  encouraged.  The  fact  was,  Abby  was 
not  capable  of  appreciating  the  character  of  Paul 
Wardsworth,  and  though  his  attention  minis- 
tered to  her  vanity  and  pleasure,  yet  she  did  not 
entertain  one  gentle  throb  for  him  in  her  heart. 

There  was  but  one  person  that  fully  realized 
the  true  state  of  matters  between  Abby  and  the 
young  parson.  Abby  herself  never  once  paused 
to  analyze  her  own  feelings,  and  the  honest  lover 
would  have  been  the  last  to  have  charged  her 
with  coquetry.  But  Amile,  the  gentle,  invalid 
Amile,  saw  all,  and  knew  all.  She  realized  ful- 
ly the  spirit  that  actuated  her  sister,  and  the 
motives  that  prompted  the  young  curate.  Her 
mother  observed  that  she  had  grown  more  retired 
of  late,  was  less  in  the  garden  and  more  alone ; 
that  the  sweet  smile  which  had  lighted  her  pale 
and  lovely  face  so  frequently  heretofore,  was  now 
rarely  seen — in  short,  that  Amile  was  either 
physically  ill  or  unhappy.  But  knowing  her 
sensitive  disposition,  the  mother  resolved  to 
watch  her  and  endeavor  to  amuse  her  mind  in 
every  possible  way,  but  not  to  speak  to  her  upon 
the  subject  that  gave  herself  so  much  uneasiness. 

Amile  sat  alone  in  her  chamber ;  there  lay  be- 
fore her  a  beautifully  finished  miniature,  the 
work  of  her  own  hand,  for  she  was  highly  ac- 
complished in  many  branches  of  art.  She  sat 
gazing  upon  the  tiny  likeness,  long  and  in  silence, 
her  pure  white  breast  heaving  quickly  the  while, 
as  she  said : 

"He  will  never  know  that  I  love  him  !  ah,  no. 
I  would  not  have  him  believe  that  the  poor 
hunchback  thought  of  such  a  thing.  Yet  I  am 
human,  have  a  heart  like  other  people,  feelings 
like  other  people.  Why  not  love  like  other 
people?" 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  a 
tear  stole  from  beneath. 

The  miniature  was  of  Paul  Wardsworth,  and 
Amile  had  long  loved  him  in  secret.  While  her 
sister  was  coquetting  with  him,  Amile  was  pay- 


ing the  bomnj  o  of  a  h  larl  that  was  thoroughly 
bis,  almost  from  the  first  moment  that  they  met. 
Paul  often  con  vented  with  Amile  ;  indeed  bo 
had  marked  full  well  tho  extraordinary  poworof 
her  intellect,  and  the  excellence  of  her  tu.lr  and 
remarks  upon  authors  with  whoso  works  ho  was 
familiar  ;  and  more  limn  oiicc  he  had  found  him- 
self SO  Interested  in  her  conversation!  t'"lL  he  had 
half  forgotten  for  the  moment  that  Abby  was 
present. 

At  such  moments,  Amile'n  sweet  expression 
of  countenance,  tho  cairn  and  beautiful  language 
of  her  eyes,  the  pure  texture  of  her  skin,  <  xpofl- 
ing  the  tiny  bluo  channels  of  life,  nil  combined 
to  challenge  admiration,  and  the  slight  deformity 
wu«  little  seen  and  less  thought  of.  Her  voice 
was  low  and  musical,  its  intonations  wero  plain- 
tive, and  her  words  deeply  interesting.  Indued, 
Amile  never  seemed  to  bo  thinking  upon  any 
subject  unworthy  of  her,  and  even  her  mother 
and  father  drew  their  chairs  nearer  when  she 
spoke.  To  Paul  Wardsworth,  she  never  evinced 
ono  token  of  tho  secret  tbrobbings  of  hor  heart, 
but  ever  received  him  with  tho  kind  assurance  of 
friendship,  and  listened  to  him  with  undisguised 
pleasure.  Though  Paul  appreciated  Amile's  pe- 
culiar beauty  and  accomplishments,  still  he  never 
forgot  Abby,  of  whom  he  often  spoke  to  her, 
with  tho  confidence  of  a  brother. 

Thus  matters  went  on  at  the  cottage,  and  Ab- 
by still  coquetted  with  the  pastor,  and  seemed 
delighted  to  show  her  power  over  him  to  her  vil- 
lage companions,  until  the  young  pastor  found 
himself  quite  unhappy  and  disconcerted  at  her 
manner ;  yet  still  one  gentle  word  from  her,  and 
one  soft  smile  from  her  really  beautiful  face, 
would  win  him  back  once  more.  Ono  mild  eve- 
ning Paul  had  come  to  the  cottage,  and  found  a 
party  of  young  villagers  there,  with  whom  Abby 
seemed  quite  engaged.  She  greeted  him  with 
cool  politeness  as  he  appeared,  and  then  went  on 
with  the  game  they  were  playing.  Paul  felt  tho 
slight ;  he  felt  that  it  was  designed,  and  passing 
through  one  of  the  windows  which  opened  upon 
the  garden,  walked  out  there  upon  the  little  piaz- 
za, where  he  met  Amile,  sitting  quietly  by  her- 
self, and  musing  under  tho  clear  sky  with  its 
gemmed  mantle  of  blue. 

"Ah,  Amile,  all  alone?"  said  Paul  Wards- 
worth,  approaching  her. 

"  Quite  alone,  sir,"  said  Amile,  smiling  a  wel- 
come to  him. 

Paul  took  the  chair  by  her  side,  and  talked  to 
her  of  Abby.  He  even  went  further  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  He  opened  his  heart  to  Amile, 
because  he  could  not  do  so  to  her  sister,  and  told 
her  his  love,  his  misgivings,  and  asked  of  her  to 
counsel  him.  Amile  knew  no  deceit,  it  was  not 
in  her  heart,  and  she  told  Paul  honestly  what 
she  thought ;  she  showed  him  phases  of  the  heart 
that  he  had  never  thought  of  before,  and  evinced 
a  power  of  mind  and  a  discernment  of  human 
nature  that  surprised  him.  He  looked  with  un- 
disguised admiration  upon  her  sweet  face  as  she 
sat  there  ;  not  one  unkind  reflection  did  she  cast 
upon  her  sister,  not  one  reproach.  Paul  began 
to  wonder  that  he  had  never  before  marked  the 
soft  and  angelic  expression  of  her  face,  and 
seemed  to  forget  the  subject  he  was  talking  upon, 
in  admiration  of  her  before  him.  "From  one 
theme  they  changed  to  another,  and  time  flew 
so  quickly,  that  the  young  curate  expressed  his 
surprise  when  he  heard  the  party  breaking  up. 

With  what  different  feelings  did  the  two  sisters 
attend  the  village  church !  Abby,  to  be  sure, 
demeaned  herself  with  perfect  propriety,  but 
there  was  not  a  dress  in  the  house  she  could  not 
describe.  Amile  was  so  attentive  to  the  dis- 
course and  the  service  throughout,  that  she  could 
have  repeated  it  mostly  verbatim  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  With  peculiar  delight  did  she  hang 
upon  the  words  of  him  sho  loved  in  secret,  and 
watch  every  expression  of  his  intellectual  and 
handsome  face.  To  her  the  service  was  an  intel- 
lectual treat;  to  Abby  it  was  rather  an  entertain- 
ment for  the  moment. 

Paul  Wardsworth  still  came  regularly  to  the 
cottage,  but  since  the  mortifying  reception  that 
Abby  had  given  him  before  the  villagers,  he  had 
not  given  her  an  opportunity  to  insult  him.  He 
greeted  her  with  the  same  kind  manner,  con- 
versed with  Amile  and  her  parents  upon  subjects 
of  interest,  and  parted  without  showing  Abby 
any  ardent  affection,  if  he  felt  it  towards  her. 

It  was  just  twilight  one  summer's  afternoon, 
when  Paul  Wardsworth,  passing  by  the  wood  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage,  saw  Amile  walking  in 
the  path  that  led  into  its  shady  aisles,  and  as  she 
was  alone,  he  crossed  the  little  flower  garden 
and  joined  her.    She  received  him  with  a  sweet 


wolcomo,  ho  unsophisticated  and  sincere,  that  it 
only  needed  ono  glance  from  her  clear  bluo  eyes 
to  prove  her  pleasure.  They  strolled  on  in  tho 
Woods  together,  their  conversation  taking  its 
hue  from  the  suggestive  character  of  tho  spot, 
and  both  spoke  upon  themes  that  they  had  never 
exchanged  thoughts  upon  before.  Paul  mado 
Amilo  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  feared  tho  walk 
would  fatigue  hor,  and  now  they  sat  down  be- 
neath tho  overarching  trees  to  rest  and  cool 
them  in  tho  shade. 

As  they  sat  down,  a  sudden  movement  of 
Amile  caused  something  to  drop  from  her  bosom, 
which  Paul  hastily  picked  up,  and  was  about  to 
hand  her,  when  ho  observed  that  it  win  a  minia- 
ture.    HepausL'd  for  a  moment  to  look  at  tho  face. 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  ho  exclaimed,  "Amile, 
this  is  a  likeness  of  myst-ll." 

Sho  answered  not,  but  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands,  sobbed  aloud. 

Paul  saw  all  at  a  glance  ;  ho  realized  all,  and  at 
once  understood  tho  character  of  Amile's  feelings 
for  him.  He  had  for  a  long  time  thought  much 
of  her,  and  perhaps  had  wished  he  had  chosen 
her  iu  place  of  Abby  forbid  heart's  shrino.  The 
coldness  of  the  latter,  though  beautiful  as  she 
was,  had  finally  estranged  his  heart  from  her,  nnd 
he  looked  upon  her  coquetry  with  a  cold  und  ex- 
pressive eyo,  A  volume  of  thought  crossed 
his  brain  in  an  instant  of  time.  He  weighed  ev- 
erything in  an  instant ;  his  own  position,  that  of 
Amile  with  Abby,  and  a  hundred  contingencies, 
and  then  placing  an  arm  gently  round  her  waist, 
he  said  : 

"  Amile,  do  I  rightly  interpret  this  accident  ? 
Is  it  because  I  am  dear  to  you,  that  you  have 
done  this,  and  worn  my  miniature  in  secret?" 

"  It  is  too  late  to  regret  this,  Paul ;  too  late  for 
me  to  deny  that  I  love  you,  that  I  have  loved  you 
secretly  since  we  first  met,"  said  Amile,  strug- 
gling with  her  feelings,  and  looking  through  her 
tears  upon  him. 

We  will  draw  the  curtain  here  upon  them,  and 
ask  the  reader  to  step  into  the  little  back  parlor 
of  tho  Woodward  cottage,  a  few  weeks  subse- 
quent. Old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodward  and  tho 
parson  were  there,  and  Paul  said  : 

"I  have  come,  my  friends,  to  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  espouse  your  child." 

"Has  Abby  given  her  consent?"  asked  the 
father,  raising  his  specs  to  his  forehead. 

"Not  Abby,"  replied  the  young  parson, 
smiling. 

The  farmer  looked  to  his  good  wife  for  an  ex- 
planation ;  but  although  to  her  observant  eye  all 
was  plain,  she  seemed  profoundly  ignorant. 

"Abby  not  consent,  and  you  como  to  us,  Mr. 
Wardsworth  ?"  asked  the  father. 

"  Amile  consents,  sir,"  said  Paul,  smiling. 

"  Amile  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  'tis  Amile  that  I  would  marry,"  re- 
plied the  young  parson. 

The  father  gave  Paul  his  hand  with  a  hearty 
grasp,  and  whispered,  "  God  bless  you,  sir;  may 
you  love  her  as  we  have  done  !" 

The  wedding  took  place  in  just  a  month  from 
that  walk  in  the  woods. 
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FIELD  MARSHAL.  VON  BENEDEK. 

The  accompanying  portrait  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  general  who  has  lately 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Venetia,  is  vouched  for  as  anthentic.  The 
career  of  a  man  who  has  already  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  field,  and  may  yet 
deserve  well  of  despotism  by  future  services, 
may  be  succinctly  related.  Ludwig  von  Ben- 
edek  was  born  at  CEdenburg,  in  Hungary,  in 
the  year  1804.  He  was  educated  in  the  Neu- 
stadt  Military  Academy,  and  in  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age  ho  obtained  a  commission  in 
an  infantry  regiment.  In  1840  he  attained 
the  rank  of  major,  and  in  the  year  following 
he  was  promoted  to  that  of  colonel.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1846,  the  outbreak  of  disturbances  in 
Galicia  afforded  Benedek  an  opportunity  of 
proving  his  ability  as  a  military  commander. 
The  suppression  of  the  insurrection  was,  in- 
deed, mainly  due  to  his  efforts,  and  he  was 
rewarded  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  Leo- 
pold. When  the  Milan  revolution  broke  out, 
in  the  year  1848,  he  proceeded  to  Italy  con- 
jointly with  General  Wohlgemuth.  On  the 
81 6t  of  March  they  arrived  at  Mantua,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  Field  Marshal  Gyulay. 
In  the  beginning  of  April  the  Piedmontese 
made  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  Mantua. 
General  Gortzkowfki,  wishing  to  reconnoitre 
their  strength  and  position,  despatched  Bene- 
dek with  a  battalion  of  his  regiment,  a  com- 
?any  of  the  Imperial  Jagers,  and  a  troop  of 
Thlans,  in  the  direction  of  Marcaria.  A 
Bkirmish  took  place,  and  Benedek  entered 
Marcaria,  driving  the  Piedmontese  across  the  •• 
Oglio.  On  the  13th  of  May,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  second  reconnaissance,  Benedek  again 
attacked  the  enemy's  position  at  Osone,  and 
again  he  gathered  well-earned  laurels.  On 
the  29th  ofMay,  1848,  Field  Marshal  Gyulay 
commenced  storming  the  strong  line  of  the 
Curtatone.  Benedek  commanded  the  last 
storm,  which  was  carried  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  line.  The  personal  courage  and 
military  skill  of  which  he  gave  evidence  on 
this  memorable  occasion  obtained  for  him  the 
grand  cross  of  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa. 
Benedek  distinguished  himself  no  less  in  the 
second  campaign  against  Piedmont.  The 
intrepedity  with  which  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Mortara,  and  broke  the  enemy's  centre, 
turned  the  scale  of  victory.  He  not  only 
drove  the  enemy  from  the  town,  but  he  cap- 
tured six  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  baggage,  and  made  pris- 
oners sixty-six  officers  and  two  thousand  men. 
In  1849  Colonel  Benedek  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major  general,  and  he  joined  the 
army  which  was  sent  into  Hungary.  The 
brigade  he  commanded  formed  the  advance- 
guard  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  campaign. 
At  Komorn  the  palm  of  victory  was  justly  due 
to  Benedek.  In  that  battle,  which  was  fought 
on  the  11th  of  July,  he  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him.  On  the  third  of  August  he  placed  himself 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  and,  at  the  head  of 
the  12th  Jager  battalion,  he  crossed  the  Theiss 
by  a  pontoon  bridge.  He  drove  the  enemy  from 
Uj-Szegedem,  and  at  the  storming  of  a  fort  on 
the  outside  of  the  town  he  was  struck  by  a  re- 
bound ball.  But  his  wound  was  not  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  him  from  bearing  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  battle  of  Szoreg  on  the  5th  of  Au- 

fust.  In  that  battle  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot 
y  a  grenade,  and  he  was  afterwards  more  se- 
verely wounded  whilst  engaged  at  the  head  of 
his  brigade  in  blowing  up  some  batteries.  Ho 
was  now  disabled,  and  reluctantly  compelled  to 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  rest  of  the  cam- 
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paign.  The  name  of  Benedtk  is  found  in  con- 
nection with  every  brilliant  engagement  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy  and  Hungary;  and,  as 
commander  of  the  advance-guard  brigade,  he 
had  usually  the  most  difficult  and  responsible 
share  in  every  important  battle.  In  October, 
1852,  General  Benedek  was  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant  Field  Marshal;  and,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  Marshal  Radetzky  in  1857,  he  received 
the  command  of  the  4th  Army  Corps  in  Lem- 
berg,  and  was  appointed  a  Privy  Councillor. 
In  the  recent  Italian  war  Benedek  commanded 
the  1st  Army  Corps. 

Good  temper  is  the  philosophy  of  the  heart, 
a  gem  of  the  treasure  within,  whose  rays  are  re- 
flected on  all  outward  objects ;  a  perpetual  sun- 
shine, imparting  warmth,  light  and  life  to  all 
within  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 


NEW  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO. 

It  must  be  freely  admitted  that  our  Canadian 
neighbors  have,  since  the  early  settlement  of  the 
country,  honorably  distinguished  themselves  by  j 
their  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education.     Both  the   | 
upper  and  lower,  western  and  eastern  provinces 
have  made  such  provision   for  the  intellectual   ■ 
wants  of  the  young  as  might  put  to  shame  the   i 
"old  country"  and  all  its  boasted  civilization. 
Without  entering  at  present  upon  the  very  inter-   ; 
esting  subject  of  education  in  Lower  Canada,   ; 
with  its  preponderance  of  a  French  and  Roman   I 
Catholic  population,  to  which  we  may  return  at 
a  future  time,  we  confine  ourselves  at  present  to   ' 
the  educational  establishments  of  Upper  Canada,   j 
and  more  particularly  to  the  college  of  which  we   1 
present  an  illustration.     In  1798  a  grant  of  more 
than  half  a  million  of  acres  of  land  was  placed   j 
at  the  disposal  of  the  local  authorities  of  Upper  | 


or  Western  Canada,  inhabited  and  colonized 
principally  by  English  and   Scotch  settlers, 
with  a  sprinkling  of   Irish,  and  very   few 
French,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  university 
and  other  educational  establishments.     The 
position  of  the  now  flourishing  city  of  Toron- 
to— which  was  formerly  called   York,    and 
known  as  u  dirty  little  York  "  before  its  In- 
dian and  better  name  was  adopted — has  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years  given  it  advantages, 
both  mercantile  and  educational,  possessed  by 
few  cities  on  the  North  American  continent. 
Very  large  amounts,  both  in  money  and  lands, 
have  been  from  time  to  time  devoted  by  the 
legislature  to  the  establishment  of  colleges, 
grammar  and  common  schools,  and  much  of 
it  has  been  expended  within  the  bounds  of 
the  city.     The  theological  seminaries  of  many 
of  the  religious  sects  have  likewise  been  at- 
tracted to  it  by  its  central  situation  and  its 
advantages  as  the  metropolis.     The  most  im- 
portant among  them  is  undoubtedly  the  Uni- 
versity of  Upper  Canada,  formerly  known  as 
King's  College  and  Toronto  University.    It 
has  gone  through  a  strange  and  eventful  his- 
tory, a  full  detail  of  which  does  not,  however, 
lie  within  our  present  design.     A  brief  state- 
ment may,  nevertheless,  be  interesting.   From 
1798  to  1826  little  or  nothing  was  done,  but 
in  the  latter  year  190,000  acres  and  upwards 
were  disposed  of  by  the  general  board  of  ed- 
ucation, for  general  purposes.     The  remain- 
der of  the  grant,  amounting  to  358,457  acres, 
was  regarded  as  constituting  that  portion  of 
the  royal  gift  intended  for  the  support  of  a 
university.     This   endowment  remained  un- 
touched till  the  year  1827,  when  a  royal  char- 
ter was  issued,  vesting  the  management  of  the 
college  in  a  council  of  nine  members,  com- 
posed  of  the   chancellor  and  president  and 
seven  professors  in  arts  and  faculties,  all  of 
whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  sub- 
scribe the  Thirty-nine  Articles.     The  bishop 
of  the  diocese  was  appointed  visitor,  and  to 
have    the    power    of   disapproving    by-laws 
passed  by  the  council.     The  president  was  to 
be  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Archdeacon  {nowbishopj  Strachan  was  named 
as  the  first  president.     The  announcement  of 
the  grant  of  this  charter  excited  much  ill-feel- 
ing, on  account  of  the  power  over  the  institu- 
tion which  it  gave  to  the  Episcopal  Church. 
It  was  loudly  demanded  by  Parliament  and 
the  people  that  the  charter  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  university  established  on  a  footing 
which  should  give  equal  privileges  within  its 
walls  to  all  religious  denominations.     It  was 
a  matter  of  difficulty,  however,  to  secure  an 
amendment  of  the  charter  when  those  inter- 
ested in  preserving  it  in  its  original  form  were 
high  in  office  in  the  colony.     Even  the  expressed 
wiahes  of  the  imperial  cabinet  and  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  were  set  at  defiance,  and  a  measure 
passed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  by  a  vote  of 
32  to  5,  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council, 
in  which  body  the  friends  of  the  charter  held 
sway.    After  many  years  of  violent  contest,  a 
measure  was  passed  by  Parliament,  and  became 
law  on  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  which  abolished 
all  the  tests  relating  to  the  Church  of  England, 
and  provided  that  any  professor  or  member  of 
council  might  be  admitted  on  declaring  bis  be- 
lief in  the  Trinity.     Dr.  Strachan  still  retained 
the  office  of  president.     This  charter,  though  an 
improvement  on  the  former  one,  was  not  such  as 
to  secure  for  the  institution  the  confidence  of  the 
public,  and  an  agitation  for  further  reform  was 
persisted  in  with  varying  fortune,  amid  .he  oscil- 
lations of  party  strife,  until  the  passing  of  the 
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Baldwin  Act  of  1849.  This  net  created,  no  loss 
than  three  distinct  bodies  to  regulate-  tho  affairs 
of  tho  university — the  caput,  which  was  for  the 
interior  government  of  the  college;  tho  senate, 
to  appoint  professors  and  pass  statutes  for  tho 
general  management;  and  tho  board  of  8ndow< 
mont,  which  had  charge  of  tho  hinds  belonging 
to  tho  trust.  The  act  likewise  abolished  all  tosts, 
altered  tho  name  of  the  institution  from  "  King's 
College  "  to  that  of  "Toronto  University,"  and 
gavo  to  other  colleges  tho  privilego  of  becoming 
affiliated  to  it,  in  thomnnnor  of  tho  University  of 
London.  Another  net  was  passed  in  1853  which 
altered  all  these  arrangements.  Tho  hill  pro- 
vided that  thoro  should  bo  no  professorships  in 
connection  with  Toronto  University,  but  that  its 
functions  shall  be  limited  to  tho  examination  of 
candidates  from  any  learned  institution,  and  tho 
granting  of  degrees  in  tho  Bovoral  faculties  of 
Art,  Law,  and  Medicine.  It  also  provided  that 
the  then  professors  of  Toronto  University  Bhould 
bo  transferred  to  a  new  institution,  to  be  called 
University  College,  excepting  tho  professors  of 
medicine,  whom  it  dismissed  with  u  gratuity  of 
a  year's  salary.  This  collcgo,  which  has  been 
recently  completed,  formB  tho  subject  of  our 
illustration.  Tho  building  Btands  in  University 
Park,  which  comprises  about  168  acres.  Tho 
ovenuo  leading  from  Queen  Street  comprises 
about  ten  acres,  and  is  five-eighths  of  a  mile  in 
length.  The  Yonge  Street  avenue  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long,  and  contains  about  two  acres. 
Both  avenues  are  beautifully  laid  out  and  planted 
with  trees.  About  two  thirds  ot  the  whole  park, 
of  which  tho  government  has  lately  taken  posses- 
sion with  the  view  of  erecting  suitable  Farlia- 


NUNPENSION  BRIDGE  AT  JIATIIUKST. 
Tho  accompanying  engraving  represents  a 
novel  kind  of  suspension  bridge,  the  invention 
of  Mr.  (I.  RanklO,  a  well-known  engineer  of 
Now  South  Wales,  and  wo  present  it  us  uflbrd- 
ing  a  valuable  hint  to  some  of  our  civil  engi- 
neers. It  seems  that  previous  to  tho  year  1862 
tho  wooden  bridges  throughout  tho  colony,  al- 
though erected  at  considerable  expense,  were 
rudo  in  their  construction  and  unskilful  in  de- 
sign. In  that  year,  however,  Mr.  Weaver,  then 
colonial  architect,  introduced  tho  principle  of 
I  ii  in  inn  led  arched  bridges  with  great  success. 
Tho  first  construction  ot  a  hridgo  on  this  princi- 
ple was  at  Maitland,  when  tho  Victory  Bridge 
was  erected,  in  tho  ahovo  year,  across  Wallis's 
Crock,  by  Mr.  Weaver.  It  is  of  a  dosign  well 
suited  to  that  locality,  whore,  on  water-worn 
banks,  tho  construction  of  a  permanent  hridgo 
of  stone  would  havo  been  a  formidable  under- 
taking. There  are,  however,  very  many  impor- 
tant passos  where  tho  use  of  piers  or  piles  cannot 
bo  made  available,  and  one  of  these  undoubtedly 
is  tho  point  of  tho  Macquario  ltiver  over  which 
Mr.  Kankin  has  built  tho  Eglinton  Bridge.  The 
Macquario,  like  all  other  rivers  which  rise  and 
flow  through  a  mountainous  and  broken  country, 
is  subjected  to  frequent  and  heavy  floods  ;  and 
as  its  tributaries,  sweeping  through  tho  mountain 
valley,  collect  in  their  course,  and  wash  down 
into  the  main  stream,  immense  quantities  of  drift 
wood,  composed  of  the  branches  and  stems  of 
those  gigantic  trees  with  which  the  interior  of 
the  country  is  in  many  places  clothed,  these  form, 
at  length,  a  moving  mass  on  the  surface  of  the 
torront  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  before  them 


THE  LOWER  CREATION. 

Thfl  lower  wo  descend  in  the  scale  of  sentient  be- 
ings, the  more  is  our  curiosity  stimulated  and  our 
wondor  excited.  In  these  regions  of  new  in- 
stinct, tho  devising  care  and  skill  of  the  Creator 
seems  to  become  more  and  more  manifest.  Take 
n  single  fact  in  regard  to  tho  common  oyster,  as 
stuted  by  Mr.  S.  G,  Goodrich,  in  tho  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Illustrated  Natural  HiBtory  : 

"  It  is  a  question  which  often  arises,  how  tho 
oysterH,  scallops,  and  other  shellfish  which  are 
fixed  to  rocks  for  life,  obtain  food  ?  Jones,  in 
his  '  Structure  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,'  answers 
this  question  :  '  Wonderful,  indeed,  is  tho  elab- 
orate mechanism  employed  to  effect  tho  double 
purpose  of  removing  tho  respired  fluid,  and  feed- 
ing tho  helpless  inhabitants  of  these  shells, 
Kvery  filament  of  tho  gill-fringe,  examined  un- 
der a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  bo  covered 
with  countless  cilia  inconstant  vibration,  causing 
by  their  united  eflbrts,  powerful  and  rapid  cur- 
rents, which,  sweeping  over  the  entire  surface  of 
tho  gills,  hurry  towards  tho  mouth  whatever  ani- 
malcules or  nutritious  particles  may  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  their  action,  and  thus  bring 
streams  of  nutritive  atoms  to  the  very  aperture 
through  which  they  arc  conveyed  to  the  stomach  ; 
tho  lips  and  labial  fringes  acting  as  sentinels  to 
admit  or  refuse  entrance,  as  tho  matter  supplied 
may  bo  of  a  wholesome  or  pernicious  character. 
So  energetic,  indeed,  is  tho  ciliary  movement 
over  tho  entire  extent  of  the  gills,  that  if  any 
portion  of  them  be  cut  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
it  immediately  swims  away,  and  continues  to 
row  itself  in  a  given  direction,  as  long  as  the 
cilia  upon  its  surface  continue  their  movements.' 


THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  DOG. 

Canine  sagacity  has  boon  tho  theme  of  many 
an  anecdote  of  tho  historian  and  tho  newspaper. 
As  \h  the  case  with  most  of  tho  large  dogs,  tho 
Newfoundland  permits  tho  lessor  dog  to  take  all 
kinds  of  liberties  without  showing  the  least  re- 
sentment, and  if  it  is  worried  or  pestered  by 
some  forward  puppy,  looks  down  with  calm  con- 
tempt, and  passes  on  im  way.  Sometimes  tho 
little  conceited  animal  presumes  upon  tho  digni- 
fied composure  of  tho  Newfoundland  dog,  and, 
in  that  case,  is  sure  to  receive  some  quuint  pun- 
ishment for  its  insolence.  Tho  story  of  the  big 
dog  that  dropped  tho  little  dog  into  the  water, 
ana  then  rescued  it  from  drowning,  is  so  well 
known  that  it  needs  but  a  passing  reference,  Hut 
I  know  of  a  dog,  belonging  to  ono  of  my  friends, 
which  behaved  in  a  very  similar  manner.  Being 
provoked  beyond  all  endurance  by  tho  continued 
annoyance,  it  took  tho  little  tormentor  in  its 
mouth,  swarn  well  out  to  sea,  dropped  it  in  the 
water,  and  swum  buck  again.  Another  of  these 
animals,  belonging  to  a  workman,  was  attacked 
by  a  small  and  pugnacious  bulldog,  which 
sprang  upon  tho  unoffending  canine  giant,  and 
after  the  manner  of  bull-dogs,  "pinned"  him 
by  the  nose,  and  there  hung,  in  spite  of  all  en- 
deavors to  shake  it  off.  Jlowevor,  the  big  dog 
happened  to  be  a  clever  one,  and,  spying  a  pail- 
ful of  boiling  tar,  he  bolted  toward  it  and  delib- 
erately lowered  his  foo  into  the  hot  and  viscous 
material.  The  bull-dog  had  never  calculated  on 
such  a  reception,  and  made  its  escape  as  fast  as 
it  could  run,  bearing  with  him  a  scalding  me- 
mento of  tho  occasion. — Routledge's  Illustrated 
Natural  History. 
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ment  buildings  and  a  Government  House,  were 
set  apart  for  "  the  use  and  purposes  of  the  Uni- 
versity," in  February,  1856.  It  comprises  the 
portion  west  of  Queen  Street  Avenue,  about  104 
acres.  His  excellency,  the  governor  general  in 
council,  by  an  order  bearing  date  the  22d  of 
February,  1857,  authorized  the  senate  of  the 
university  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  and  to  ex- 
pend on  such  buildings,  out  of  the  university 
funds,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  £75,000.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  the  sum  of  £20,000  was  granted  for 
the  purpose  of  a  library  and  museum.  With 
the  view  of  carrying  out  these  objects,  the  senate 
took  immediate  action,  procured  plans,  and  com- 
menced erecting  the  university  building  of  which 
wo  publish  an  engraving. 

The  chief  faqades  of  the  university  building 
are  those  of  the  south  and  east,  the  former  of 
great  and  massive  elevation  for  distant  effect 
from  the  lake  and  town,  the  latter  of  more  brok- 
en and  picturesque  outline  for  combination  with 
the  beautiful  ravine  lying  between  it  and  the  main 
park  avenue,  from  which  it  is  chiefly  viewed. 
The  general  outlines  of  the  buildings  approach 
the  form  of  a  square,  having  an  internal  quad- 
rangle of  about  200  feet  square,  the  north  side  of 
which  is  left  open  to  the  park.  The  main  front- 
age on  the  south  is  about  300  feet  long,  with  a 
massive  Norman  tower  in  its  centre,  120  feet  in 
length,  and  comprising  two  stories,  that  on  the 
ground  being  devoted  to  lecture  rooms,  the  upper 
story  to  the  library  and  museum,  two  noble  rooms, 
80  feet  by  36  feet  each,  with  public  and  collegiate 
reading-rooms  attached.  The  style  adopted  is 
Norman,  with  some  approach  in  outline  to  the 
symmetry  more  identical  with  the  Romanesque. 
The  structure  is  massive,  bold  and  simple,  its 
effect  being  rather  in  magnitude  than  detail. 


every  impediment.  It  was  a  close  observation 
of  these  facts  which  led  to  the  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Rankin  that  any  bridge  construc- 
tion in  such  a  situation,  to  be  permanent,  must 
depend  for  its  supports  solely  on  its  abutments, 
as  any  obstruction  to  the  free  discharge  ot  the 
water,  such  as  piers  or  piles  placed  in  the  chan- 
nel would  offer,  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  entire  structure.  The  width  of 
the  river  at  the  spot  where  the  bridge  has  been 
constructed  is  120  feet;  the  same  span  is  given 
to  the  bridge  between  its  abutments.  The  bridge 
consists  of  two  trussed  frames  or  girders,  which, 
resting  on  their  abutments,  and  rising  gradually 
thence  to  the  centre  of  the  span,  support  between 
them  the  cross  sleepers  on  which  the  roadway  is 
carried.  Each  truss  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
logs  of  timber  of  convenient  lengths  {twenty 
feet  long  by  one  foot  square).  The  "scarfs" 
and  "  buts  "  are  firmly  secured  by  wrought-iron 
straps  and  bolts,  by  which  means  a  built-beam  is 
formed  with  depth  sufficient  to  resist  the  cross 
strain  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  lateral 
thrust  which  would  be  the  resultant  of  any  weight 
acting  perpendicularly  on  the  bridge,  will  be  re- 
sisted by  the  abutments.  The  abutments  are 
formed  of  piles  driven  in  a  slanting  direction 
into  the  sloping  banks  of  the  river  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  the  requisite  amount  of  late- 
ral resistance  to  the  thrust  which  the  inclined 
beams  exert  againt  them.  The  platform  on 
which  the  roadway  is  supported  consists  of  three- 
inch  planking,  bolted  to  the  cross-beams,  covered 
with  a  layer  of  sand  and  coal-tar  laid  over  hot. 
The  whole  is  covered  by  broken  stone,  about  six 
inches  in  thickness.  This  invention  is  simple  in 
its  design,  and  is  applicable  to  great  spans  where 
piers  cannot  be  introduced. 


i   What  is  there  more  curious,   more  wonderful 
than  this   in  the  history  of  animated  nature  ? 
|   Down  in  the  hidden  depths  of  the  sea,  on  every 
!   shore,  in  every  clime,  in  respect  to  myriads  of 
this,  the  most  helpless  of  his  creatures,  God  be- 
stows his  care  and  works  his  miracles." 

INCIDENTS  OF  THE  INDIAN  REBELLION. 

Some  circumstances  that  came  under  my  no- 
tice were  very  distressing.  A  man  shot  in  the 
head,  and  who  was  bleeding  profusely  from  his 
wound,  was  tended  by  his  little  daughter,  appar- 
ently about  twelve  years  old,  who  held  up  her 
hands  imploring  mercy  and  pity  as  we  passed. 
Nor  was  I  the  only  one  who  tried  to  reassure  and 
comfort  her.  One  of  our  servants,  when  he 
joined  us  later  in  the  day,  brought  with  him  a 
little  boy,  about  seven  years  old,  whom  he  found 
standing  by  his  dead  father,  who  had  been  shot, 
and  had  fallen  from  his  horse.  The  dead  man, 
the  child  and  horse,  were  in  a  group,  and  our  ser- 
vant charitably  took  the  child,  and  placing  him 
before  him  on  his  own  horse,  brought  him  into 
camp.  I  became  possessed  too  of  a  small  white 
dog,  which,  together  with  a  baby  six  or  seven 
months  old,  was  found  lying  on  a  bed,  from 
whence  the  mother,  frenzied,  I  suppose,  by  terror, 
had  fled,  and  left  her  child  behind  !  The  little  one 
was  sitting  up  and  laughing,  pleased  at  the 
horses  and  soldiers  as  they  passed.  The  child 
was  also  brought  on,  and  given  to  the  care  of  a 
woman  in  our  camp,  and  the  little  dog  was  sent 
to  me.  I  was  told  of  a  woman  who,  in  the  action 
of  Beejapore,  was  endeavoring  to  escape  with  her 
child,  but  in  the  agony  of  fear  she  clasped  it  so 
closely  to  her  side,  that  she  had  squeezed  it  to 
death,  and  was  still  flying  with  it  hanging  over 
her  arm,  dead  and  cold. — Mrs.  Dubberley. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

The  whole  book  of  Job  seems  to  have  been 
chiefly  written  and  placed  in  the  inspired  volume 
in  order  to  show  the  value  of  natural  history, 
and  its  power  on  the  human  heart.  I  cannot 
pass  by  it  without  pointing  out  the  evidences  or 
the  beauty  of  the  country  that  Job  inhabited. 
Observe,  first,  it  was  an  arable  country.  "  The 
oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside 
them."  It  was  a  pastoral  country;  his  substance 
besides  camels  and  asses,  was  seven  thousand 
sheep.  It  was  a  mountain  country,  fed  by 
streams  descending  from  them.  "  My  brethren 
have  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  and  as  the 
stream  of  brooks  they  pass  away ;  which  are 
brackish  by  reason  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the 
snow  is  hid. :  What  time  they  wax  warm  they 
vanish :  when  it  is  hot  they  are  consumed  out  of 
their  place.  Again,  "  Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with 
the  stones  of  the  field."  It  was  a  place  visited, 
like  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  by  convul- 
sions and  falls  of  mountains.  "Surely  the 
mountain  falling  cometh  to  nought,  and  tho 
rock  is  removed  out  of  his  place."  ".Tho  waters 
wear  away  the  stones  ;  Thou  washest  away  the 
things  which  grow  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth." 
"  He  removeth  the  mountains  and  they  know 
not ;  He  overturneth  them  in  his  anger."  "  He 
putteth  forth  His  hand  upon  the  rock  ;  He  over- 
turneth mountains  by  the  roots ;  He  cutteth  out 
rivers  among  the  rocks."  I  have  not  time  to  go 
further  into  this  ;  but  you  see  Job's  country  was 
full  of  pleasant  brooks  and  rivers,  rushing  among 
the  rocks,  and  all  other  sweet  and  noble  elements 
of  landscape.  The  magnificent  allusions  to 
natural  scenery  throughout  the  book  are  there- 
fore calculated  to  touch  the  heart  to  the  ond  or 
time. — John  Rttskin. 
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A  NEW    ENTERPRISE  ! 


THE  WELCOME  GCEST. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  brilliant  family 
paper  which  will  be  issued  by  the  subscriber  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next.  It  is  intended,  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  Home  Circle,  and 
its  individuality  will  consist  in  its  forming  just 
such  a  journal  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend 
would  introduce  to  the  fireside.    It  will  be 

ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL, 

each  number  complete  in  itself,  and  being  of  the 
mammoth  size,  will  afford  a  vast  amount  of  en- 
tertaining reading.  No  continued  stories  will  be 
introduced,  nor  advertisements  admitted ;  so  that 
the  object  of  the  greatest  variety  and  complete- 
ness will  be  attained.  It  will  be  printed  in  that 
convenient  and  favorite  shape,  the  Folio  Form, 
presenting  in  each  number  thirty-two  large 
columns  of  original  and  really 

CHOICE  MD  DELIGHTFUL  READING, 

This  new  journal  will  be  full  to  the  brim  each 
week  of  finely  written  stories,  sketches,  adven- 
tures, biographies  of  eminent  men  and  of  fa- 
mous women,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
gossip  of  the  day,  sparkling  gems  from  new 
books,  and  wit  and  hnmor,  forming  a  most  cap- 
tivating weekly  melange.  The  plan  of  its  issue, 
which  has  been  long  perfecting,  will  render  it 

A    GREAT    FAVORITE 

everywhere,  north,  south,  cast  and  west.  It  will 
be  entirely  neutral  in  politics,  and  all  sectional 
and  sectarian  matters,  preferring  to  make  itself  a 
Welcome  Guest  to  each  and  all,  rather  than  to 
indulge  in  jarring  discussions.  No  vulgar  word 
or  line  will  ever  sully  its  fair  pages,  which  will 
address  themselves  to  the  best  taste  and  appre- 
ciation of  every  one.     In  all  respects  it  will  be 

FRESH  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  whole  design  being  (rom  original  plans,  in- 
tended to  introduce  to  the  public  a  corps  of  new 
and  brilliant  writers  ;  and  it  will  follow  the 
lead  of  no  other  journal  that  is  published.  It 
will  present  a  chaste  and  elegant  heading,  and  be 
printed  upon  heavy,  fine  white  paper,  on  a  rich, 
clear  font  of  type,  cast  expressly  for  it.  Thus 
forming  of 

S%  Wthaxat  direst, 

a  charming  visitor  for  any  family  in  the  land. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  a  corps  of 
lady  contributors  has  been  organized,  as  well  as 
several  sterling  writers  of  the  other  sex;  and  it 
is  promised  that  no  weekly  journal  in  the  world 
shall  excel  it  in  pleasing  variety,  and  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  each  successive  issue. 

Owning  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  newspa- 
per establishments  in  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
scriber possesses  unlimited  facilities  which  ensure 
tho  completeness  and  excellence  of  this  new 
weekly  journal. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
One  SonscaiDER,  ....  $2.00 

Two  Subscribers,    .  .  3.00 

Six  Subscribers,  ....  8.00 

Twelve  Scbscbibeiis,  (and  one  to  the  gettar-up  of  the 

club),       ....       15.00 

SINGLE  COPIES  FOUR  CENTS. 

\Sy  Tiie  Welcome  Quest  and  The  Flag  op  our  Union 
will  be  sent  together  for  S3  a  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Pablislier  and  Proprietor. 
22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 

MATTJEIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor 
FRANCIS  A.  DURIVAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

TERMS  :— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  50 

One  copy,  two  years *  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-up 

of  the  club) 20  00 

O^One  copy  of  Ballod's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Flag  op  ode  Union,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Miss  E.  D-,  Portland,  Me. — Wears  not  au  fait  in  those 
matters,  but  a  lady  friend  tells  us  that  the  bride  wore 
white  velvet  and  diamonds. 

"  Port  lander.''— The  last  performances  of  the  Great 
Eastern  were  satisfactory,  according  to  the  published 
accounts.  It  is  hard  to  get  at  the  truth  where  so  heavy 
a  capital  is  at  stake. 

M.  M.,  Woodstock,  Vt. — We  advise  you  to  wait  before 
laying  out  the  plan  of  your  European  tour.  "  Thing? 
is  working  :1  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  but  a 
short  time  will  show  where,  if  at  all,  there  will  be  war. 

Querist- — For  Louis  Napoleon's  future  policy  we  must 
refer  you  to  himself.  In  other  words,  no  one  but  him- 
self knows  whit  his  purposes  are.  He  is  the  moat 
reticent  of  public  men,  and  loves  to  take  the  world  by 
surprise.  Uence  the  UDeasy  feeling  among  European 
rulers. 

Emma  F-,  New  Bedford.— It  is  rumored  thnt  Rosa  Bon- 
heur  intends  visitiDg  this  country — but  we  doubt  if 
the  little  lady  leaves  Paris  on  so  long  a  journey.  If 
she  comes  over  she  will  certainly  visit  the  western 
prairies. 

R.  D.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C. — Have  we  seen  John  G.  Saxe? 
My  dear  fellow,  he  is  a  frequent  and  honored  visitor  in 
our  sanctum.  He  has  a  frank  Saxon  (no  pun  intended) 
countenance,  stands  six  feet  some  inches  in  his  shoes, 
and  is  such  a  man  as  Christopher  North  would  have 
delighted  to  look  upon.  "  A  man  of  thews  and  sin- 
ews"— and  i' very  inch  a  true,  frank-hearted  gentleman. 

G.  L. — If  you  are  willing  to  spend  the  amount  yoa  men- 
tion for  a  present,  just  send  an  order  to  Ticknor  & 
Fields  for  their  faultless  edition  of  the  VVaverley  Novels. 

Philo. — Edwin  Booth  is  the  best  Hamlet  we  eversaw.  Is 
that  explicit? 

Miss  G.  B.,  Melrose,  Mass — If  you  are  timid,  get  a  pair 
of  the  doubla-ruDner  skates ;  if  courageous,  try  a  pair 
of  Du'ch  rockers. 

"  Two-Fobty." — As  in  reply  to  your  last,  we  must  refer 
you  to  the  ''  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  N.  Y. 

A.  A.,  Charleston,  S.  C— We  can  get  the  portrait  copied 
in  oil  for  S15Q.     Will  you  have  it  done? 

SERfiEisT  S. — The  troop  of  horse  yon  refer  to  is  uni- 
formed like  the  Court  Gardes. 

Amateur. — It  is  intimated  that  the  FreDch  dramatic 
company  will  visit  Boston  in  the  course  of  the  season. 

Thespis. — Sylvaln  was  the  name  of  the  dancer  who  ac- 
companied Fanny  Ellsler. 

M.  D. — We  don't  know  the  whereabouts  of  Tedesco,  the 
prima  donna. 


WASHINGTON'  IRVING. 

We  question  whether  the  death  of  any  man  of 
letters  ever  produced  such  universal  and  un- 
equivocal tokens  of  sorrow  as  that  of  Washing- 
ton Irving ;  for  few  men  of  letters  attained  so 
wido-sprcad  a  living  fame,  few  men  of  letters 
ever  had  such  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  their 
contemporaries.  In  him  genius  of  a  very  high 
order  was  linked  with  unsullied  purity  of  char- 
acter, with  an  almost  feminine  delicacy  and  re- 
finement of  sentiment,  and  with  a  cosmopolitan 
spirit  that  acknowledged  all  men  as  brethren. 
He  looked  ever  on  tho  sunny  side  of  nature  and 
humanity ;  he  sympathized  only  with  true  great- 
ness and  true  goodness ;  and  every  page  of  his 
writings  reflects  the  brightness  of  a  genial  and 
happy  spirit.  It  was  given  to  him  to  retain  his 
faculties  to  the  extremity  of  a  long  life,  and 
though  his  career  was  not  exempt  from  some  vi- 
cissitudes, still  a  large  portion  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially its  close,  wore  in  poetical  consonance  with 
his  tastes  and  wishes.  It  was  his  high  province 
and  glory  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  capability 
of  the  American  mind  for  the  culture  of  elegant 
literature,  to  be  the  pioneer  of  that  long  and  glo- 
rious procession  of  gifted  writers  whose  merits 
Europe,  slow  to  perceive,  has  finally  fully  recog- 
nized and  welcomed  to  the  brotherhood  of  Art. 
Irving  was  certainly  one  of  the  first  Americans 
who  made  literature  a  profession.  Though  a 
long  resident  abroad,  he  never  forgot  his  fealty 
to  his  native  land  ;  and  though,  like  Goldsmith, 
he  adorned  every  subject  he  touched  upon,  he 
was  never  so  felicitous,  never  so  charming,  as 
when  his  pen  revelled  in  descriptions  of  the  love- 
ly and  glorious  scenery  of  "  his  own,  his  native 
land,"  or  illustrated  its  manners  and  its  heroism. 
His  pictures  of  the  early  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
York  are  the  raciest  of  his  humorous  sketches ; 
his  word-paintings  of  the  shores  of  the  Hudson, 
where  he  passed  so  many  happy  years,  the  most 
felicitous  of  his  descriptions;  and  finally  his  life 
of  Washington,  the  crowning  achievement  of  his 
literary  career,  his  most  brilliant  example  of 
historical  and  biographical  delineation.  Com- 
mencing to  write  in  1802,  helaid  aside  the  pen 
forever  only  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  during  this 
long  period  he  never  wrote  a  line  which  his  dear- 
est surviving  friend  would  wish  to  blot  out. 
Courted  by  the  great,  a  welcome  guest  in  the 
most  brilliant  literary  coteries  of  the  century,  the 
representative  of  his  country  at  European  courts, 
his  demeanor  was  ever  that  of  the  modest,  un- 
assuming gentleman.  His  writings  reflect  his 
true  character — retiring,  generous,  sympathetic. 
On  his  brother  man  he  looked  with  a  kindly, 


charitable  regard ;  on  the  face  of  nature,  with  the 
eye  of  the  artist  and  the  poet.  His  descriptive 
essays  are  prose  poems,  exquisitely  melodious, 
exquisitely  pure.  More  perfect  English  than  his 
was  never  written.  His  style  will  ever  remain  a 
model  to  all  those  who  would  master  the  music 
of  the  Saxon  tongue. 

And  he  is  no  more.  There  is  a  shadow  on 
Sunnyside,  a  darkness  in  the  river  that  glides 
past  its  pleasant  walks  and  groves.  Those  who 
knew  him  not,  save  as  a  favorite  author,  feel  as 
if  they  had  lost  a  near  and  dear  friend ;  what 
must  be  the  sorrow  of  those  who  were  his  daily 
companions,  who  shared  his  home  and  his  heart  ? 
Yet  he  died  in  the  fullness  of  years  ;  be  suffered 
from  the  pangs  of  no  lingering  disease;  the 
dearest,  kindest  relatives  were  near  him  at  the 
last,  and  a  fame  as  pure  and  bright  as  ever 
crowned  the  efforts  of  man,  poured  its  full  rays 
upon  his  closing  life.  The  tears  that  are  shed 
for  such  a  departure  are  not  all  of  bitterness. 

ANOTHER  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 

It  is  now  confidently  expected  that  a  new  Arc- 
tic expedition  will  sail  from  the  United  States, 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  I.  I.  Hayes,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  Kane  expedition,  early  next  spring. 
Our  personal  acquaintance  with  Doctor  Hayes 
gives  us  great  confidence  in  any  undertakingthat 
he  may  engage  in.  He  has  been  frequently  be- 
fore the  public  in  oar  principal  cities  to  present, 
in  lectures,  the  cogent  reasons  which  exist  in  fa- 
vor of  another  expedition  up  Kennedy  Channel. 
Such  is  his  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the 
views  entertained  by  Dr.  Kane  respecting  dis- 
coveries about  the  North  Pole,  that  he  proposes 
to  undertake,  in  his  own  person,  the  verification, 
which  nothing  but  a  series  of  extraordinary  ac- 
cidents that  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  pre- 
vented his  commander  from  completing.  All  of 
the  leading  scientific  societies  of  the  United 
States  have  already  appointed  committees  to  co- 
operate with  Dr.  H.  in  an  enterprise  so  full  of 
promise  in  many  scientific  relations.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  necessary  funds  will  be  raised 
by  private  subscription,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  scientific  societies  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge.  The  amount  required,  as  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Hayes  in  a  recent  lecture,  is 
530,000,  towards  which  several  gentlemen  inter- 
ested in  tho  promotion  of  science  have  liberally 
contributed. 

The  new  expedition  will  be  purely  an  Amer- 
ican enterprise,  and  with  the  advantage  of  the 
recorded  experience  of  all  the  former  explora- 
tions in  tho  Arctic  region,  besides  his  own  exten- 
sive knowledge,  gained  by  personal  observations 
there,  wo  shall  expect  great  success  for  the  enter- 
prise, and  a  vast  accession  to  scientific  knowl- 
edge. With  the  co-operation,  already  secured, 
of  a  large  number  of  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  the  United  States,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  day  is  near  when  it  will  bo  possible  to  en- 
grave upon  the  monument  of  the  lamented  Kane 
the  last  fact  needed  to  complete  the  proof  of  his 
theory  of  the  Circumpolar  Basin  and  its  outlets. 

«  •«■  »         » 

VICTORIES  ON  PAPER. 

Napoleon  I.  used  to  plan  out  a  victorious  cam- 
paign on  paper,  at  Paris,  and  then,  like  Mr. 
Squeers's  pupil,  "go  and  do  it."  The  Spanish 
journals  are  inspired  by  his  example,  and  one  of 
them  thus  plans  the  conquest  of  Morocco.  The 
following  table  indicates  in  a  few  words  the  op- 
erations which  the  Spanish  army  ought  to  effect 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  their  approximate 
duration :  Conveyance  of  the  expedition  to 
Ceuta,  and  landing  and  organization  of  the  col- 
umns, 6  days  ;  march  from  Ceuta  to  Tangier  by 
the  Kassar,  2 ;  attack  on  Tangier  by  sea  and 
land,  capture  of  the  place  and  stay  in  it,  leaving 
troops  behind  on  departure,  2 ;  march  from 
Tangiers  to  Larache,  by  the  Madrones  and  Ar- 
cilla,  8  ;  attack  of  Larache  by  sea  and  land,  tak- 
ing of  the  place,  and  stay  there,  3  ;  march  from 
Larache  to  Mehedia  by  Marmora,  3  ;  attack  of 
Mehedia  by  sea  and  land,  taking  of  the  place, 
and  stay  there,  6 ;  march  from  Mehedia  to  Ra- 
bat, 1  ;  attack  of  Rabat  by  sea  and  land,  capture 
of  the  place  and  stay  there,  5  ;  march  from  Ra- 
bat to  Mequinez,  3 ;  attack  and  capture  of  Me- 
quinez,  3  ;  march  from  Mequinez  to  Fez,  2  ;  at- 
ttack  of  Fez,  capture  of  the  place  and  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  countries, 
8 ;  return  to  Rabat,  the  point  of  definite  occupa- 
tion, 6.  Each  of  the  above  places  should  have 
a  contribution  levied  on  it  according  to  its 
wealth,  and  which  may  be  regulated  as  follows  : 
Tangiers,  10,000,000  francs ;  Larache,  2,000,000 
francs;     Mehedia,     2,000,000    francs;    Ribat, 


2,000,000  francs  ;  Mequinez,  4,000,000  francs  ; 
Fez,  40,000,000  francs ;  being  in  all  60,000,000 
francs.  When  the  Spanish  army  shall  have  pro- 
ceeded along  the  coast,  and  penetrated  to  Fez, 
the  Holy  City  of  the  empire,  Spain  would  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  prolonged  occupation  ;  but 
it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  for  her  to  oc- 
cupy Rabat  definitively  and  in  a  strong  manner, 
by  converting  it  into  a  free  port,  like  Gibraltar. 
All  the  caravans  which  do  not  pass  by  Tangiers, 
Fez  and  Morocco,  come  to  Rabat  with  tho  pro- 
ductions of  Africa,  where  they  exchange  them 
for  merchandise  of  different  kinds.  Rabat  would, 
moreover,  be  an  excellent  military  position  to 
serve  for  the  starting  point  for  an  expedition 
against  Fez  or  Morocco,  if  such  an  operation 
should  become  necessary  to  secure  the  execution 
of  the  treaty.  An  annual  tribute  of  ten  millions 
might  readily  be  exacted  by  Spain  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Morocco.  In  the  event  of  the  expedi- 
tion not  taking  place,  in  consequence  of  the  em- 
peror promising  a  complete  satisfaction,  the 
court  of  Madrid  ought  nevertheless  to  exact,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  acceptance  of  tUat  rep- 
aration, the  exchange  of  Rabat  for  Melilla,  for 
the  reason  above-mentioned. 

IMMENSE  LENDING  LIBRARY. 

Mr.  Mudie,  of  London,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
largest  circulating  library  extant  owned  by  one 
person.  Since  January,  1858,  more  than  200,000 
volumes  have  been  added  to  his  collection.  The 
list  of  these  works  indicates  to  some  extent  the 
relative  circulation  of  different  classes  of  liter- 
ature in  England.  The  books  are  thus  classed  : 
History  and  Biography,  50,472  volumes  ;  Travel 
and  Adventure,  25,552;  Fiction,  87,760;  Mis- 
cellaneous, including  Works  of  Science  and  Re- 
ligion, and  the  principal  Reviews,  46,250 ;  total, 
216,054.  The  present  rate  of  increase  of  Mr. 
Mudie's  library  exceeds  120,000  volumes  per  an- 
num, consisting  chiefly  of  works  of  permanent 
interest  and  value. 

4    —  «^    > 

Self-Decapitation. — A  fellow  in  Philadel- 
phia, acting  under  the  influence  of  rum  and  jeal- 
ousy, attempted  to  cut  off  his  own  head  with  a 
cleaver,  a  few  nights  since.  He  laid  his  head  on 
a  chopping  block  and  struck  himself  several 
blows  on  the  neck,  but  the  awkward  manner  in 
which  the  cleaver  was  held  rendered  tho  blows 
comparatively  harmless.  Of  course  he  was  oat 
of  his  head. 

English  Savings  Banks. — Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
ing would  not  permit  his  name  to  be  nsed  as  an 
officer  of  a  savings  bank  in  England  till  he  was 
satisfied  that  such  a  system  of  accounts  had  been 
adopted  by  the  institution  as  would  render  em- 
bezzlement impossible.  This  system  has  been 
partially  abandoned,  as  involving  an  unnecessary 
amount  of  labor. 

Valuable  Gift. — The  Vermont  College  at 
Burlington  has  been  presented  with  a  superb 
copy,  in  20  volumes,  royal  8vo.,  of  the  great  il- 
lustrated edition  of  Cuvier's  Animal  Kingdom — 
the  notes  and  illustrations  being  made  by  a  corps 
of  his  most  eminent  pupils  and  successors  in 
France. 

Passports  for  Prussia. — The  State  Depart- 
ment gives  notice  that  the  only  passports  that 
will  admit  American  travellers  into  Prussia,  are 
those  issued  by  the  general  government  at 
Washington.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  Prus- 
sian authorities. 

—  t  —  ■»  »      ■  .-.—-__— 

Enormous  Bass. — A  black  bas3,  weighing 
360  pounds,  was  recently  caught  near  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  next  to  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Scott,  cre- 
ated as  intense  an  excitement  as  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  that  city  for  some  time. 

■    ■  <^»^»       ——...— 

Confidence  restored. — Confidence  in  wife- 
hunting  Cubans  is  restored.  Senor  Oviedo  is 
assured,  by  competent  authority,  to  bo  worth 
four  million  dollars. 

Philosophical. — The  editor  of  the  Portland 

Transcript  believes  that  place  will  always   be 

the  great  eastern  city,  whether  the  big  ship  comes 

or  not. 

<  ^»^  i 

Waste  of  Water. — The  New  York  Water 

Commissioners  complain   of  a  daily  waste  of 

thirteen  million  gallons  of  Croton  in  that  city. 

The  Price  of  Birds'  Nests — China  edible 
birds'  nests  in  the  crude  state  sell  in  Paris  for 
®70  per  cwt. 
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TllK  PAIiAGJQ  OF  C0AIP1EQNC. 

The  French  court  arc  having  a.  gny  time  ut 
Compiegno.  An  unlimited  credit  was  granted 
for  their  reception  hy  tho  municipality  of  tlmt 
place,  and  what  with  triumphal  indies,  patctotlc 
inscriptions,  uud  grand  illuminations,  the  inhab- 
itants of  tliu  little  town  of  Compiegno  hud  great 
scope  lor  showing  their  loyalty.  Among  the 
guests  for  the- first  week  nt  this  line  Imperial  ichi- 
donco,  were  Lord  and  Lutly  Cowley.  The  pal- 
nco  has  undergone  such  emiro  reparations  as  to 
make  it  assume  a  degree  Of  magnificence  it  Dttvor 
had  before  ;  among  tho  rooms  distinguished  for 
tho  bounty  and  taste  of  its  management  is  the 
Salle  dvs  (,'uidm.  This  spacious  und  richly  dee" 
orated  apartment  has  been  embellished  with  ten 
superb  panoplies  of  chased  steel,  inlaid  with  gold 
and  silver.  They  represent  the  armor  worn  by 
the  knights  of  the  middle  nges  in  Franco,  Spain, 
England,  Germany,  etc.,  also  two  suits  of  Orien- 
tal armor.  The  whole  of  these  pieces  are 
grouped  with  much  taste ;  tho  arms,  defensive 
and  offensive,  which  were  then  us^d  radiuting 
from  cacli  armor.  In  addition  to  tho  always 
groat  attraction  of  a  se/'our  at  Compiegne,  tho  in- 
vited guests  have  the  benefit,  this  year,  of  tho 
magnificent  English  gardens  laid  out  in  the  for- 
est of  Pierrefouds.  Our  readers  will  remember 
that  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  cripple  the  power  of 
the  mighty  lords  of  Pierrefonds,  caused  the  solid 
massive  stone  walls  that  surround  tho  castle  to 
be  split  down  to  the  earth.  These  walls,  by  or- 
der of  the  emperor,  have  been  rebuilt ;  and  such 
has  been  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  work  that 
it  is  impossible  to  know  the  new  from  the  ancient 
stone.  A  corrosive  substance  which  has  been 
applied  gives  to  the  new  portion  the  time-worn, 
mouldering  appearance  of  the  old  wall. 

■   ■    ■■■  «  — »—  t 

SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  stone 
which  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
John  Franklin  and  his  comrades,  on  the  spot 
where  they  passed  their  first  winter  in  the  Arctic 
regions  : — "  To  the  memory  of  Franklin,  Cro- 
zier,  Fitzjames,  and  all  their  gallant,  brother  offi- 
cers and  faithful  companions  who  have  suffered 
and  perished  in  the  cause  of  science  and  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  This  tablet  is  erected  near 
the  spot  where  they  passed  their  first  Arctic  win- 
ter, and  whence  they  issued  forth  to  conquer 
difficulties  or  to  die.  It  commemorates  the  grief 
of  their  admiring  countrymen  and  friends,  and 
the  anguish,  subdued  by  faith,  of  her  who  has 
lost  in  the  heroic  leader  of  the  expedition,  the 
most  devoted  and  affectionate  of  husbands. 
*  And  so  He  bringeththem  unto  the  haven  where 
they  would  be.'  1855. — This  stone  has  been  en- 
trusted to  be  affixed  in  its  place  by  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  American  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  H.  J.  Hartstein,  in  search 
of  Dr.  Kane  and  his  companions." 

Valuable  Bequest.  —  Nicholas  Low,  a 
wealthy  resident  of  New  York,  died  possessed  of 
about  $700,000,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Henrietta  L.,  wife  of  Charles 
King,  President  of  Columbia  College.  The 
property  comprises  several  blocks  of  houses  in 
Bleecker  Street,  near  Broadway.  Mrs.  King  is 
to  enjoy  a  life  interest  in  the  estate,  and  it  is  then 
to  be  divided  among  her  children. 

— 4   *•—  » ; 

A  practical  Joke. — Some  wag  put  flour  in 
the  flute  belonging  to  a  member  of  the  Albany 
theatre,  the  other  night.  The  result  was,  when 
he  played  it,  the  innocent  fiddler  on  his  right 
suddenly  changed  his  complexion. 

<  ^«—  > 

Playful. — The  district  attorney  of  Balti- 
more, alluding  to  the  violence  practised  by  the 
rowdies  at  the  late  election  in  that  city,  termed 
it  the  "  playful  pranks  of  freemen." 


Mb.  and  Mrs.  Nokton. — A  reconciliation  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Hon.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Norton,  over  the  deathbed  of  their 
son,  recently  deceased  at  Paris. 

1  — •—  ► 

Mb.  Bierstadt. — This  distinguished  land- 
scape-painter is  about  to  establish  himself  in  New 
York,  which  has  become  the  headquarters  of 
American  artists. 

Paul  Akeus. — This  distinguished  artist,  an 
honor  to  his  native  State,  Maine,  has  returned  to 
Rome. 


Atkocious. — When  the  Muses  stand  side  by 
side,  they  may  be  said  to  form  a  "  long  nine." 


LAI  A\l,lTi;  \M>  TI1L  KOLIMLK. 
In  the  war  of  tho  Revolution,  when  General 
Lafayette,  commanded  in  tho  American  army,  a 
part  of  the  troops  wero  encamped  ut  a  certain 
place  near  tho  water's  edge.  One  calm  Hum- 
mer's evening,  a  soldier,  who  wan  a  flfor  in  onu 
of  the  companies,  went  into   tho  water  for  tho 

pilt-jin  -r  i)f   hitlhing.        Itcili;;     IU1     v  '  ;cellcill  ftwilll 

mer,  as  well  as  filer,  he  tuok  his  life  with  him  to 
the  water,  and  engaged  in  filing  and  swimming 
at  tho  name  time.  Tho  music  reached  the  ears 
of  Lafayette.  Early  next  morning  hu  Hent  an 
OfflOOI  in  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  thus  diso- 
beyed the  order  of  tho  camp.  Tho  soldier  was  it 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  man  of  truth. 
When  arrested  by  tho  officer,  and  on  the  way  to 
the  general'^  tont,  ho  thought  within  himself  that 
perhaps  ho  might  escape  a  sovoro  punishment  by 
denying  tho  deed.  On  a  few  moments'  reflec- 
tion, however,  ho  said  to  himself,  "  I  have  al- 
ways spoken  the  truth — I  cannot  tell  a  lie." 
With  this  principlo  in  his  mind,  ho  came  into 
tho  presence  of  tho  general,  who  asked  him  if  he 
was  tho  individual  who  played  upon  the  wator 
the  evening  previous,  to  which  he  replied,  "I 
am." 

"And  do  you  know,"  continued  Lafayette, 
"of  any  others  in  the  army  who  can  play  this 
same  tune  ?" 

"  Two  or  three,  I  do,"  said  the  soldier. 

"  To-morrow  evening,  then,  (naming  tho 
hour),  I  wish  you  to  repair  to  my  tent  with 
them." 

They  came  at  the  appointed  hour.  The  gen- 
eral then  informed  them  that  the  tune  he  had 
heard  the  evening  before,  affected  him  very  much 
— that  on  a  former  occasion  it  had  been  played 
at  the  funeral  of  a  dear  friend  of  his,  who  died 
in  his  native  country.  Since  then,  until  now,  he 
had  never  met  with  the  individual  who  could 
play  it.  "For  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  hearing  it  once  more,  I 
have,"  said  he,  "  sent  for  you." 

The  general,  after  being  agreeably  entertained 
with  the  conversation  and  music  of  his  guests, 
dismissed  them  with  his  thanks  and  some  guineas 
from  his  purse,  as  an  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
tion at  their  performance. 

THE   FLAG   OF   OUR   UNION. 

NEW  VOLUME-NEW  STOET. 
On  the  first  of  January,  The  Flag  of  our  Union 
will  enter  upon  its  fifteenth  volume.  We  have 
completed  arrangements  whereby  the  paper  will 
be  greatly  improved,  and  shall  appear  in  an  en- 
tirely new  and  beautiful  dress  from  top  to  toe,  a 
new  head,  and  upon  fine  white  paper.  The  Flag 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  papers  of  its  class  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  ever  labored  to  merit  the 
large  and  still  growing  popularity  it  enjoys.  We 
are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  contributors, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no  miscella- 
neous journal  published,,  has  a  larger  or  more 
popular  list  of  writers  engaged  upon  its  columns. 
We  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  a  bril- 
liant original  novelette,  from  the  experienced  and 
favorite  pen  of  Francis  A.  Ddrivage,  Esq  , 
entitled 

THE  POLICE  SPY: 

—  OR,  — 

2Hje  Secret  ©rimes  of  ^arts, 

illustrated  in  Cbampney's  best  style.  We  are 
resolved  that  the  next  volume,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  past  fourteen  years'  experience,  shall 
be  the  best  that  has  ever  issued  frorn  our 
establishment. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  the  sharpest  razor 
or  lancet  with  a  solar  microscope,  it  will  appear 
as  broad  as  the  back  of  a  knife — rough,  uneven, 
and  full  of  notches  and  furrows.  —  Exchange 
paper. 

Wouldn't  some  men's  consciences  present  a 
queer  aspect,  if  it  were  possible  to  view  them 
through  the  same  magnifying  power? 

"The  Death  Touch."— This  is  the  title  of 
a  most  vivid  and  intensely  interesting  novelette 
now  publishing  in  The  Flag  of  our  Union.  For 
sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  at  four  cents 
per  copy. 

Mutton  Chops. — It  is  computed  that  about 
25,000  sheep,  or  about  a  million  pounds  of  mut- 
ton, are  eaten  weekly  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sx-EiGniNG. — There  has  been  good  sleighing 
in  the  northern  part  of  New  York  State  for 
many  weeks  past.    Our  turn  now. 


"Tin:  Welcome  Gtobbt." — kfborvovn- 
tben  years'  experience  in  newspaper  pub- 
lishing, wt'  tin;  resolved  to  make  tliis  new 
journal,  which  will  bo  issued  on  tin-  first 
of  January",  tho  most  valuable,  attractive, 
(tad  elegant  weekly  literary  paper  yet 
brought  before  the  eye  of  the  public! 
Now  i.s  tho  time  to  subscribe — $2  a  year. 

fflffltaj>#rtjc  (ffiatljmng*. 

Gorman    is  taught  in  tho   Cincinnati    public 

BCl h,  mid  the  St.  Louis  papers   are  discussing 

tho  adoption  of  the  practice  there. 

Tho  Spanish  mackerel,  a  "  same  Qsh  "  of  the 

southern  waters,  has  appeared  in  tho  Hudson 
ltivcr,  and  furnished  sport  for  fly  fishermen. 

The  board  of  education  of  tho  city  of  New 
York  demands  SI, 130,000  for  tho  expenses  of 
schools  in  the  city  for  the  coming  year. 

There  is  a  hell  in  the  French  cathedral,  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  which  weighs  29,000  pounds, 
and  which  requires  sixteen  men  to  ring  it. 

Francis  Patten,  of  West  Stafford,  Ct ,  killed 
a  fox  with  a  stone,  at  a  distance  of  nine  rods, 
"as  ho  run."   The  stone  struck  him  in  the  neck. 

The  sweeping  of  the  streets  of  Paris,  France, 
costs  a  million  and  a  half  of  francs  yearly,  and 
is  effected  by  2500  scavengers  of  either  sex. 

Among  tho  three  thousand  inebriates  who 
have  applied  for  admission  into  the  New  York 
Asylum,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  clergymen 
who  partake  too  largely  of  the  spirit. 

The  corn  crop  of  the  present  year,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  will,  it  is  estimated,  exceed  nine  hun- 
dred millions  of  bushels,  worth,  at  forty  cents 
per  bushel,  the  snug  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  dollars. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn  proposes  to  lay  out  a 
chain  of  five  magnificent  parks,  connected  by  a 
broad  macadamized  avenue,  forming,  when  com- 
pleted, a  drive  of  twelve  miles,  which  will  chal- 
lenge the  world  for  its  equal  in  magnificence. 

Florida  and  Louisiana  are  less  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  States  of  the  Union. 
A  large  portion  of  Louisiana  is  less  than  one 
hundred  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the  greatest 
elevation  of  any  portion  is  five  hundred  feet. 

The  Rochester  Union  offers  a  premium  of  fifty 
dollars  for  a  carrier's  New  Year's  Address  for 
1860.  The  address  must  contain  about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  lines,  and  should  be  in  the  pub- 
lisher's hands  by  the  15th  of  December. 

The  excitement  in  regard  to  the  golden  images 
of  Chiriqui  is  about  "played  out."  The  images 
have  been  growing  scarcer  and  scarcer,  until  the 
discovery  of  one  is  considered  as  great  a  wonder 
as  was  the  first  brought  to  light. 

At  the  coronation  of  Richard  the  First,  in  the 
year  1189,  six  earls  and  barons  carried  a  chess- 
board with  the  toyal  insignia,  to  represent  the 
court  of  exchequer,  or  eschiquier,  instituted  at 
London,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  in  1079. 

Several  attempts  have  lately  been  made  by  out- 
side parties  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  jail  at 
Norwich,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed, 
of  releasing  three  pickpockets  ;  but  the  operators 
have  been  so  closely  watched,  that  they  have  not 
succeeded. 

Twenty-five  tons  of  silver  ore  from  the  Wa- 
shoe Valley  mines,  Utah,  was  late  received  at 
San  Francisco,  to  be  crushed  prior  to  amalgama- 
tion. It  is  said  to  be  gray  in  color,  containing 
sulphurets  of  silver,  and  to  be  worth  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  ton. 

The  Chicago  police  have  just  succeeded  in  ar- 
resting three  men,  named  Timothy  L.  Bigelow, 
Chester  C.  Clark  and  James  Smith,  who  were 
extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  bogus 
money,  chiefly  silver  coin,  at  Cordova,  Rock  Isl- 
and county,  111.  A  complete  set  of  tools  used  in 
the  business  was  also  seized. 

Countless  myriads  of  locusts  visited  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Sevastopol,  in  August  last.  Where 
they  settled  upon  the  ground  the  masses  were 
over  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  their  weight  broke 
down  every  tree  and  shrub.  Every  green  thing, 
with  the  exception  of  vegetables,  was  destroyed. 

A  discovery  of  great  importance  has  just  been 
made  by  the  State  geologist  of  Texas.  It  is  no 
less  than  the  discovery  of  vast  bodies  of  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  tertiary  coal  or  lignite,  beds  of  lime- 
stone, pipe-clay,  fire  rock  and  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, in  the  region  of  country  immediately  south 
of  Harrison  connty. 

The  Ames  Shovel  Works  at  North  Easton, 
have  made  for  the  year  past  225  dozen  shovels 
per  day,  and  this  scarcely  fills  their  orders. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  they  have  been  six  thousand 
dozen  behind  their  orders.  The  company  has 
put  up  seven  double  houses  this  season  for  their 
workmen. 

The  First  Unitarian  society  and  the  Free  Will 
Baptist  society  of  Manchester,  N  H.,have  swap- 
ped churches,  the  first  named  paying  $3500  "to 
boot."  The  Unitarians  needed  a  larger  church, 
which  they  obtained  by  the  exchange,  and  the 
Baptist  society  was  in  debt,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  partially  liquidate  their  obligations. 

A  great  gold  excitement  is  raging  in  Ottawa 
county,  Ohio,  caused,  it  is  said,  by  the  discovery 
in  that  vicinity  of  a  vein  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
The  land  is  reported  to  be  very  rich — gold  being 
obtained  in  shape  and  size  like  common  snow 
flakes,  and  in  large  quantities.  We  wouldn't  ad- 
vise many  miners  to  emigrate  to  these  "  diggins" 
just  yet,  as  the  news  lacks  confirmation. 


Santo  of  Colo. 

....  The  world  is  created  anew  for  us  every 
morning.— lion-,-. 

Montaigne  listens  to  all  tho  philosopher*!, 

iitnl     thinks    only   according    to    himself.  — De 

1U>»  ill, ■<:;. 

Happiness  most  arise  from  our  own  tem- 
per and  action*,  and  not  immediately  from  any 
external  conditions.—- drove. 

....  Whatever  is  inconsistent  with  natural 
ronson  can  never  bo  imposed  as  an  articlo  of 
faith. — Bentley, 

Next  to  God,  wo  are  indebted  to  women, 

first  for  life  itself,  and  then  for  making  it  worth 
having. — Bovee, 

What  good  would  centuries  do  the  man 

who  only    knows  how    to    waste   his  time?—  Ue 

liuuJiUis. 

. . .  Tho  golden  ago  never  leaves  tho  world  ; 
it  exists  still,  and  shall  exist,  till  love,  health, 
poetry,  are  no  more— but  only  for  the  young. — 

JJii/inr. 

The  most  beautiful  rose  is  not  without 

thorns;  tho  most  amiable  woman  is  not  without 
caprices,  but  these  are  voluntary  thorns,  and  not 
tho  less  ptqucatte, — Ut  BouJJlers. 

To  love  the  homo  of  our  childhood  and 

our  native  land,  is  but  to  love  our  former  selves, 
since  it  is  here  that  our  history  lies,  and  whatever 
we  have  wrought  of  good  or  ill. — Haven. 

Dignity  of  position   adds  to  dignity  of 

character,  pretty  much  as  it  does  to  dignity  of 
carriage.  Give  us  a  proud  position,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  act  up  to  it. — Bovee. 

There  cannot  live  a  more  unhappy  crea- 
ture than  an  ill-natured  old  rnau,  who  is  neither 
capable  of  receiving  pleasures,  nor  sensible  of  do- 
ing them  to  others. — Sir  W.  Temple. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  doing  right  for 

its  own  sake,  irrespective  of  good  to  ourselves. 
Every  man  is  conscious  of  such  a  distinction, 
and  of  its  force  as  a  motive  of  conduct. — Haven. 

There  are  some  to  whose  eyes  external 

nature,  which  is  but  the  garment  of  the  Creator, 
by  the  very  grace  and  amplitude  of  its  foldings, 
seems  to  conceal  the  face  of  Divinity. — Boyes. 

Society  is  even  more  essential  to  our  in- 
tellect than  to  our  humanity.  Our  affections  do 
not  rnst  so  quickly  as  our  minds.  It  is  easier  to 
pervert  than  to  subdue  them,  while  the  latter  is 
always  pleased  to  be  beguiled  into  forgetfulness 
and  sleep. —  XV.  G.  Simms. 

....  The  repose  of  the  passions  must  not  im- 
ply their  stagnation.  They  must  rouse  them- 
selves at  last  and  go  forth,  though  it  be  only  to 
bear  a  burden  and  be  baffled  by  defeat.  Success- 
ful or  baffled,  their  duty  is  in  the  struggle.  The 
struggle  itself  is  the  life. —  W.  G.  Simms. 


Jofcet's  ISutiget. 

Deer  meat  is  6aid  to  be  selling  cheap  in  the 
market. 

Why  is  a  stingy  man  like  a  bird's  foot  ?  Be- 
cause he  has  no  soul. 

When  is  a  landlord  an  insect-tamer  1  When 
he  has  ten-ants  at  will. 

There's  no  rose  without  a  thorn.  Yes  there 
is  :  there's  the  prim  rose. 

The  man  that  struck  Billy  Patterson  has  gone 
to  California — so  the  papers  say. 

Why  is  a  cheese  like  a  jail  ?  Because  we  are 
glad  to  find  it  uninhabited. 

A  paragraph  commences  thus  :  "  Women  in 
arms  !"     Well,  where  should  they  be  ? 

Why  is  a  chicken  pie  like  a  gunsmith's  shop  ? 
Because  it  contains  fowl  in-pieces. 

Why  is  a  man  without  legs  like  an  even  bar- 
gain ?    Because  there  is  nothing  to  boot. 

Why  are  fashionables  like  pounds,  ounces  and 
drachms  ?     Because  they  go  to  make  up  the  ton. 

"Well,  sir,  do  you  entertain  my  proposition?" 
"  No,  sir,  but  your  proposition  has  entertained 
me  exceedingly." 

"  Paddy,  how  do  you  like  the  Americans?" 
"  Faith,  I  like  them  so  well,  that  I've  a  mind  to 
become  a  native." 

A  lady  who  had  a  favorite  fawn  that  suddenly 
died,  wrote  some  lines  on  its  death,  which  she 
added,  "  To  a  deer  friend." 

Such  is  the  richness  of  the  soil  in  California, 
that  steel  pens,  if  put  in  the  ground  over  night, 
are  found  to  be  gold  ones  in  the  morning. 

A  chap  readiDg  in  a  paper  that  Mexican  JUes 
had  been  received  in  this  city,  went  into  a  hard- 
ware store  and  asked  to  look  at  some  of  them. 

A  reverend  gourmand  in  England  thinks  that 
large  green  grasshoppers  are  an  excellent  dish. 
They  are  no  doubt  excellent— for  greens. 

"  Who  is  that  with  Miss  Flint?"  said  a  wag  to 
his  companion,  as  they  walked  along  the  pave- 
ment. "  O,  that  is  a  spark  which  she  has  struck." 

A  person  who  was  in  delicate  health  being 
asked  by  a  friend  "if  he  would  venture  on  an 
orange,"  replied,  "No,  I  thank  you — I  should 
roll  off." 

Most  of  the  vessels  sail  for  California  on  Sun- 
day.- Is  it  because  "  the  better  day  the  better 
deed  ?  or  are  bumbailifFs  powerless  on  that 
day? 

An  Irishman  came  into  possession  of  five 
sovereigns,  and  not  wishing  to  spend  them,  went 
to  a  pawnbroker's  and  pawned  them  for  ten 
shillings. 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-BOOM   COMPANION. 


[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 
WAIT. 

Storms  are  above  thee,  0,  heart  of  doubt! 

Heaven  looks  cold,  and  the  earth  looks  drear ; 
But  sometime,  out  of  the  parted  cloud, 

Light  may  Cull,  and  the  way  be  clear. 

But  if  not  here,  thou  heart  of  doubt, 

Just  across,  where  the  angels  be, 
Quiet  Isles,  and  stormless'seas, 

And  the  lights  of  home,  are  awaiting  thee. 

Then  wait,  0  wait,  thou  heart  of  doubt, 
With  a  loving  faith  that  knows  not  fear; 

For  sometime,  out  of  the  parted'cloud. 

Light  will  fall,  and  the  way  be  clear. — E.  R.  P. 
— -  <   *■*    »        — 

THE  YANKEE  PRIVATEER. 

A  NAUTICAL  SKETCH. 


BY    BYLVANU9    COBB,  JB. 


There  never  was  a  class  of  people  who  could 
"  do  up  "  privateering  in  a  manner  so  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  so  profitable 
to  themselves,  as  the  Yankees.  During  our  last 
war  with  England,  there  were  many  "  down-east" 
captains  who  did  up  a  bit  of  this  work  in  a  sly 
way,  without  ever  claiming  the  honor  of  having 
mounted  a  swivel,  or  even  letting  people  know 
that  they  did  anything  out  of  the  regular  trade 
in  shingles  and  potatoes.  That  beautiful  river, 
upon  whose  richly  diversified  banks  I  first  drew 
the  breath  of  life — the  noble  Kennebec — gave 
the  first  watery  embrace  to  many  a  craft  that 
proved  anything  but  welcome  visitors  to  the  va- 
rious cruisers  about  our  coast,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  these  down-easters  were  pretty  successful. 

One  bright  morning  in  June,  a  good-sized 
brig  made  her  appearance  out  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Kennebec,  and  stood  off  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  under  easy  sail,  with  the  "  stars  and 
stripes "  merrily  playing  in  the  breeze  at  her 
peak.  There  were  twenty-three  men  on  her 
deck;  but  had  you  asked  the  captain  why  he 
took  so  many  hands,  he  would  have  told  you,  as 
ho  told  the  folks  at  Bath,  that  most  of  them  were 
passengers,  going  to  Boston. 

Captain  Newcomb  was  a  rare  specimen  of 
Yankee  genius.  He  stood  about  five  feet  seven 
in  his  stockings,  stoutly  built,  and  well  put  to- 
gether, with  a  round,  provoking-looking  counte- 
nance, set  off  by  a  pair  of  gray,  twinkling  eyes, 
and  surmounted  by  a  liberal  crop  or  sandy  hair. 
His  mate,  and  indeed  the  whole  crew,  passengers 
and  all,  would  pass  for  thorough-bred  down-east- 
ers. The  brig  enjoyed  a  purely  native  name 
— the  Sally  Ann. 

"Now,  my  boys,"  shouted  the  captain,  as  he 
lowered  his  long  glass  with  which  he  had  been 
sweeping  the  blue  expanse  of  water,  "  we're  clear 
of  all  eyes  but  our  own ;  let's  put  on  the  old 
Sally  Ann's  cruising  togs,  and  I'll  be  darned  if 
we  don't  cut  up  a  caper  with  some  of  them  Brit- 
ish cruisers  that'll  make  'em  think  they'd  better 
be  to  hum." 

"  Capt'n,"  said  the  mate,  advancing  towards 
his  superior,  "  are  you  sure  the  schooner'll  be  out 
to-morrow  morning  ?" 

"  Yes,  she'll  be  after  us  by  daylight,  and  we 
must  be  ready  for  her.  Get  up  your  burtons  and 
falls,  clear  away  the  chocks  around  the  main- 
mast; come,  be  lively,  boys." 

In  obedience  to  the  captain's  orders,  two 
planks  were  taken  up  just  forward  of  the  main- 
mast, and  a  heavy  burton  fall  was  secured  to  it 
by  a  stout  strap,  and  then  rigged  to  the  foremast. 
The  main-shrouds  and  back-stays  were  eased  up, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  mainmast  was  stepped 
forward  some  six  feet,  the  heel  of  the  mast  was 
firmly  secured,  and  the  shrouds  and  stays  again 
set  up,  with  the  eyes  of  the  rigging  also  hooked 
further  forward.  A  heavy  pair  of  sheers  were 
then  rigged  up  abaft,  and  a  mizzen-mast  was  soon 
stepped  and  rigged ;  and  by  daylight  the  next 
morning  the  Sally  Ann  was  transformed  into  a 
handsome  barque,  with  a  surface  of  canvass 
that  might  have  sufficed  for  a  vessel  one-third 
larger. 

Shortly  after  the  deck  was  cleared  up,  a  small 
schooner  hove  in  sight;  and  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  she  was  alongside.  She  had  seven  men 
on  board,  and  brought  out  five  guns — four  eigh- 
teen-pound carronades,  and  one  long  forty-two, 
together  with  nn  abundauce  of  ammunition. 
These  articles  were  hoisted  on  board  the  barque, 
and  taking  four  of  the  schooner's  men,  that  ves- 
sel was  allowed  to  put  back,  while  the  Sally  Ann 
spread  her  canvass,  and  took  her  course  for  the 
eastward,  with  a  fair  breeze. 

For  fifteen  days  the  barque  hold  on  her  course 


without  speaking  a  sail.  Several  were  seen,  but 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  worth  noticing,  and  all 
hands  were  getting  to  be  rather  uneasy  at  the  pro- 
longed monotony.  At  length,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  sixteenth  day,  the  man  at  the  mast- 
head sang  oat  a  soul-cheering  "  Sail  ho !" 

"  Where  away  ?"  shouted  Captain  Newcomb, 
who  had  just  come  on  deck,  at  the  same  time 
opening  his  glass. 

"  About  two  points  on  the  weather-how." 

"  Can  you  make  her  out  ?" 

"  She  appears  to  be  a  heavy  ship,  sir." 

"That's  one  of  'em,  I'll  bet,"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  as  a  radiant  expression  of  hope  lit  up 
his  feature.  "  Here,  Mr.  Slocum,"  continued 
he,  addressing  the  mate,  "take  your  glass  and 
go  up  into  the  maintop  and  watch  that  fellow." 

The  Sally  Ann  was  now  heading  southeast, 
close  hauled  upon  the  larboard  tack,  with  a  good 
stiff  breeze,  and  all  sail  set. 

"Mast-head,  there,"  shouted  the  captain,  after 
having  taken  several  turns  across  the  deck,  "  can 
you  make  out  how  she's  standing?" 

"Ay,  ay,  6ir,"  she's  a  large  ship,  standing 
to  the  north'ard,  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack." 

"  Whew  !  but  she's  got  a  little  the  start  of  us, 
hasn't  she?  We  ought  to  have  seen  her  two 
hours  ago.  Never  mind,  we'll  stand  on  a  spell 
longer,  and  then  I  reckon  we'll  give  'em  a  race." 

In  half  an  hour  the  ship  was  made  out  to  be  a 
heavily- loaded  Indiaman,  and  of  course  return- 
ing from  the  East  Indies.  She  had  run  up  the 
British  flag  at  her  peak,  and  the  barque  had 
shown  her  stars  and  stripes. 

"Ready  about,"  shouted  Captain  Newcomb, 
as  the  flag  of  our  Union  unfolded  itself  at  the 
Sally  Ann's  peak ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
was  braced  up  on  the  other  tack,  making  a 
course  a  little  to  the  leeward  of  the  ship,  and 
about  ten  miles  astern  of  her.  The  barque  was 
by  far  the  fastest  sailer,  for  she  had  been  built 
purposely  for  it,  and  the  prospect  was,  that  in 
a  few  hoars  the  two  vessels  would  scrapo  an 
acquaintance. 

During  the  next  three  hours  much  excitement 
prevailed  on  board  both  vessels.  The  English- 
man evidently  "smelt  the  rat,"  for  his  Yankee 
neighbor  was  a  suspicious-looking  fellow,  to  say 
the  least,  and  the  case  was  not  at  all  enhanced 
by  the  sudden  tack  and  extra  spread  of  canvass 
that  marked  Brother  Jonathan's  course  of  pro- 
cedure. To  tell  the  truth,  the  East  Indiamen  of 
that  day  had  a  peculiar  dread  of  starred  and 
striped  bunting  under  any  circumstances,  but 
more  especially  when  it  graced  the  peak  of  a 
noncommissioned  cruiser.  From  a  man-of-war 
they  expected  6ome  chanco  for  an  international 
adjustment,  but  at  the  hands  of  a  Yankee  priva- 
teer it  was  sure  to  be  a  general  delivery  of  all 
valuables,  without  the  slightest  possible  chance 
for  an  equivalent.  At  the  end  of  two  hours  the 
Sally  Ann  had  gained  nearly  five  miles  on  the 
merchantman,  and  fired  a  gun.  The  ship's  crew 
were  now  positive  of  thecharacter  of  their  pursuer, 
and  in  a  few  moments  after  the  Yankee  fired  his 
gun,  they  fell  off  several  points  and  hoisted  their 
studding-sails.  Nothing  could  have  suited  Cap- 
tain Newcomb  better  than  this  movement  of  the 
Englishman. 

"  Now,  my  hoys,"  shouted  the  Yankee  captain, 
while  he  fairly  danced  with  delight,  "we've  got 
the  weather-gage  of  'em,  and  if  we  don't  make 
'em  shell  out  some  of  their  valuables  before 
night,  then  my  name  aint  Newcomb — that's  all. 
Keep  her  away  a  couple  of  points ;  that's  it — 
steady — so.     Maintop,  there!" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"Clear  away  your  starboard  studding-sails. 
Foretop,  there — starboard  studding-sails.  Be 
lively,  boys,  and  you  shall  all  have  a  finger  in 
the  Indiaman's  pie." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Sally  Ann's  studding- 
sails  were  set,  and  a  crest  of  white  foam  rolled 
off  from  her  bows  and  swept  away  to  the  lee- 
ward like  a  snowy  mountain.  In  half  an  hour 
longer  the  Englishman  had  crossed  the  barque's 
course,  and  the  latter  vessel  had  every  advantage. 
The  ship  had  mistaken  her  pursuer's  sailing 
qualities,  for  with  a  free  wind  that  vessel  had 
gained  faster  than  when  both  were  close-hauled. 
The  Yankee  was  now  near  enough  to  make  out 
her  neighbor's  exact  state.  She  was  a  ship  of 
about  twelve  hundred  tons,  heavily  loaded, 
mounting  ten  guns,  five  on  each  side,  and  carry- 
ing a  full  complement  of  men. 

"I'm  afraid  we  shall  find  an  ugly  customer 
there,"  remarked  the  mate,  pointing  to  the  full 
deck  of  the  Indiaman. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Slocum,  you  are  not  afraid  of  that 


feller,  are  you  V  remarked  Captain  Newcomb, 
as  he  ran  his  eye  along  the  immense  proportions 
of  "  Old  Kennebec,"  as  the  long  forty-two  pound 
gun  was  familiarly  termed.  "Let's  give  her  a 
salute,  and  see  if  we  can't  heave  her  to." 

One  of  the  carronades  was  fired,  but  the  ship 
took  no  notice  of  the  summons,  further  than  to 
run  qp  a  main  staysail. 

"  So  you  don't  mind  our  invitation,  eh  1"  solil- 
oquized the  captain.  "  Then  give  'em  Old 
Kennebec,"  he  shouted;  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  long  forty-two  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
ship,  and  the  match  applied.  The  Sally  Ann 
trembled  from  truck  to  kelson  as  the  heavy  gun 
bounded  from  the  shock ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  up,  the  Indiaman's  weather  fore-shrouds 
were  seen  dangling  in  the  breeze. 

"  Jehosaphat !  look  at  that !"  shouted  Captain 
Newcomb,  as  he  performed  a  perfect  double- 
sbutBe.  "  Guess  two  or -three  more  doses  like 
that'll  give  'em  enough  of  Old  Kennebec.  Load 
her  up  again." 

Again  the  long  gun  was  loaded,  and  again 
fired.  This  time  the  shot  took  effect  in  the  hull, 
and  the  splinters  flew  about  the  Englishmen's 
ears  in  a  mauner  anything  but  agreeable.  The 
ship's  guns  were  of  no  use  whatever,  as  they 
would  not  send  a  shot  half  way  to  the  enemy, 
and  the  only  consolation  that  presented  itself  was 
to  be  battered  to  pieces  by  the  Yankee's  forty- 
two  pounder,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must 
haul  down  their  flag  and  heave  to.  A  few  more 
murderous  shots  from  the  Sally  Ann  decided 
them  upon  the  latter  course,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments her  courses  were  hauled  up  and  the  main 
topsail  laid  aback.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  Yan- 
kee was  within  hailing  distance  under  the  ship's 
stern,  and  Captain  Newcomb  ordered  the  Eng- 
lishman to  send  a  boat  alongside.  The  appear- 
ance of  a  stout  Yankee  holding  a  lighted  match 
near  the  breach  of  that  terrible  gun,  soon  de- 
cided the  matter,  and  the  ship's  stern  boat  was 
lowered  from  the  davits  and  manned,  and  put  off 
for  the  barque.  As  the  boat  came  alongside,  an 
officer  stepped  on  board,  and  looked  about  the 
deck  for  some  one  to  receive  him. 

"  Ah,  how  d'ye  do  ?"  said  Captain  Newcomb, 
stepping  to  the  gangway  and  politely  bowing  to 
the  English  officer. 

"  About  as  well  as  circumstances  will  permit," 
answered  the  official  visitor,  looking  rather  an- 
grily at  his  rough-looking  interlocutor. 

"  Wal,  I  guess  that's  about  the  way  we  all 
feel.     But  are  jou  tho  cap'n  of  that  ship?" 

"No,  sir;  I'm  the  first  lieutenant." 
-  "  Dew  tell  us  what  you've  got  aboard  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  inquire  by 
what  authority  you  thus  stop  us  upon  the  high 
seas  ?" 

"  See  there,"  replied  the  Yankee  captain, 
pointing  to  Old  Kennebec,  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing his  fore  finger  in  a  very  meaning  manner 
upon  his  nose. 

"  I  understand  you,  sir,  yoa  are  a  privateer." 

"  Wall,  I  reckon  you're  about  right.  So  I 
guess  we  shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  some  of 
your  valuables." 

"  Then  you  must  come  and  take  them." 

"O,  don't  trouble  yourself  about  that.  We'll 
take  all  we  want." 

"  You  may  not  find  it  so  easy  to  get  on  board 
as  you  imagine,  my  dear  sir ;  and  rest  assured 
that  yonder  ship  will  give  your  folks  a  warm 
welcome." 

"Yes,  I  see  you've  got  plenty  of  men,  but 
look  here,  Mister  Lieutenant,  you  haint  got  one 
of  them;"  and  again  the  captain  pointed  signifi- 
cantly, at  Old  Kennebec. 

A  slight  twinge  of  the  lieutenant's  muscles 
was  observable,  as  his  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  the  captain's  finger,  and  he  evidently  felt  very 
uneasy  in  his  present  situation.  Our  Yankee 
skipper  enjoyed  his  perplexity,  and  added  : 

"  Now  you  can  go  right  aboard  your  own  craft 
and  tell  the  cap'n  that  we'll  send  along  directly 
for  such  little  notions  as  we  stand  in  need  of. 
Perhaps  you've  got  some  nice  silk3,  and  some 
shawls,  and  some  other  stuff  that  you  wouldn't 
mind  parting  with  for  the  sake  of  a  free  pass  to 
England.  Now  mind,  old  feller,  this  ere  gun's 
got  a  dose  aboard  that  would  send  you  all  to 
kingdom  come  in  ten  minutes  ;  and  if  you  set 
out  to  play  us  foul,  look  out." 

The  Indiaman's  officer  took  this  hint  very 
gratefully,  and  remarked,  as  he  was  about  step- 
ping over  the  side,  "  I  will  report  to  my  com- 
mander the  result  of  my  visit,  and  you  will  take 
such  a  course  as  you  think  proper ;  but  if  you 
take  my  advice,  you  will  haul  off  and  go  about 
some  other  business." 


"  Look  here — hold  on  a  minute,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Newcomb.  "  I  see  you  haint  hauled 
down  your  flag  yet ;  now  I'll  give  you  just  five 
minutes  after  your  boat  gets  alongside  your  ship, 
to  make  up  your  mind  what  to  do.  If  you  con- 
clude to  let  us  send  oar  boats  along  after  a  few 
notions,  and  let  us  take  *em  quietly,  then  haul 
down  your  flag.  Now  mind — if  that  banting 
aint  down  out  of  that  in  just  that  time,  I'll  open 
our  long-torn,  on  your  old  shell.  So  tell  Jyour 
captain." 

In  three  minutes  after  the  Indiaman's  boat  re- 
turned, an  old  quarter-master  was  seen  casting 
off  the  signal  halyards,  and  in  a  moment  more 
the  ship's  peak  was  bare — the  proud  ensign  lay 
upon  the  deck.  The  crew  of  the  Yankee  priva- 
teer gave  a  load  cheer  as  they  cleared  away  the 
long-boat  and  hooked  on  their  bartons;  and 
with  right  good  will  they  hoisted  the  heavy  boat 
from  her  chocks  and  launched  her  overboard.  A 
dozen  men  jumped  into  her,  and  with  Mr.  Slo- 
cum at  the  helm,  they  started  off  for  the  ship. 
Many  hard  looks  were  cast  at  our  down-east  ad- 
venturers as  they  made  their  appearance  over 
the  gangway  of  the  ship,  and  many  a  handspike 
and  monkey-tail  was  clutched  instinctively  in  tho 
hands  of  the  exasperated  Englishmen  ;  bat  they 
dared  not  strike  a  blow — the  black  muzzle  of  Old 
Kennebec  looked  straight  at  them,  and  they  had 
no  desire  to  call  forth  his  disapprobation.  Mr. 
Slocum  found  a  rich  store  in  the  hold  of  tho 
ship,  and  the  Yankee's  long-boat  was  soon  laden 
to  the  water's  edge  with  a  portion  of  her  cargo. 
This  was  taken  to  the  barque,  and  the  boat  re- 
turned for  another  load.  The  longboat  was 
nearly  full  a  second  time,  when  a  hurried  excla- 
mation from  the  officer  of  the  deck  arrested  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Slocum,  who  was  down  in  the 
hold  breaking  out  a  fine  lot  of  assorted  silks. 
No  sooner  had  he  caught  the  sound  of  the  offi- 
cer's voice,  and  stopped  from  his  labor,  than  he 
was  still  more  startled  by  the  orders  that  immedi- 
ately followed. 

"  Hands  by  the  weather  main-braces — man  the 
lee-braces!  let  go — haul  in  your  lee-braces! 
Quick,  men.  Let  her  fall  off  a  point,  quarter- 
master.   That's  it — steady — so !" 

The  heavy  ship  gave  a  plunge  forward,  as  her 
maiu-yards  came  to  the  wind,  and  in  a  moment 
she  was  ploughing  through  the  water,  with  her 
flag  run  up  to  the  peak  union  down.  Mr.  Slocum 
sprang  upon  the  deck,  followed  by  his  men,  and 
in  a  moment  he  comprehended  the  whole  matter. 
Right  ahead,  about  ten  miles  distant,  there 
loomed  up  the  heavy  spars  of  a  British  sloop  of- 
war.  The  Indiaman  having  been  between  the 
barque  and  the  new  sail,  prevented  Captain  New- 
comb from  observing  it,  and  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  approach  of  the  man-of-war  until  several 
minutes  after  the  prize  had  got  under  headway. 

"The  deuce  !"  ejaculated  the  Yankee  captain, 
as  he  saw  the  ship's  main-yards  go  round  ;  "  I 
wonder  what's  in  the  wind  now.  Jehosaphat ! 
there  goes  her  flag,  union  down.  Somebody's 
coming.    Maintop,  there." 

"Hallo!" 

"Go  aloft,  and  see  if  there's  anything  ahead 
of  that  ship." 

In  a  few  moments  a  man  sang  out  from  the 
topgallant  yard,  "  There's  a  British  man-of-war, 
sir." 

"  How  does  she  bear?" 

"  She's  right  ahead  of  the  merchantman, 
standing  this  way." 

"  Can  you  make  her  out  ?" 

"  She's  a  sloop-of-war,  sir." 

"  Man  tho  lee  main-braces  —  let  go  the 
weather-braces — round  with  the  main-yard!" 
shouted  Captain  Newcomb,  as  he  sprang  down 
from  the  horse-block  and  seized  a  lighted  match. 
"  Let  her  come  up  a  point,"  continued  he,  as  he 
ran  along  the  sight  of  Old  Kennebec.  "  That's 
it — steady — so  !" 

In  a  moment  after  the  Sally  Ann  came  up  to 
the  wind  the  long  gun  bore  directly  upon  the 
ship's  mizzentop,  and  the  match  was  applied.  In 
the  meantime  the  state  of  affairs  on  board  the  In- 
diaman was  peculiar.  There  were  thirteen  of  the 
Yankee's  crew  on  her  deck,  who  stood  in  a  knot 
in  the  lee  gangway,  without  knowing  which  way 
to  turn  or  what  course  to  pursue.  The  crew  of 
the  ship  was  composed  of  fifty  able-bodied  men, 
and  against  such  odds  of  course  Mr.  Slocum 
did  not  for  a  moment  think  of  attempting  any  re- 
sistance. The  English  captain  felt  pretty  secure, 
for  less  than  half  an  hour's  sailing  would  bring 
him  under  the  guns  of  the  man-of-war.  His 
pleasant  reverie  was  at  this  moment  somewhat 
disturbed  by  a  crash  directly  over  his  head,  ac- 
companied by  the  heavy  report  of  the  long  gun, 
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and  tho  fragments  of  tlio  ruizzentop  wcio  sent- 
torod  iihoitt  the  deck,  while  the  mi/./.en  topmast 
i-iiine  thundering  down  through  tho  cabin  sky- 
lights. Tho  ship  immediately  fell  off  several 
pointBj  and  there  was  not  much  prospect  of 
bringing  her  up  again.  In  another  moment  a 
chain-shot  mmo  whizzing  over  the  Englishman's 
head,  and  die  weather  main  backstays  and 
shrouds  wcio  carried  away  just  below  the  top. 

"  Stand  by  the  fore  and  main  topgallant  hal- 
liards !"  shouted  tho  English  captain,  while  liie 
faeo  wafl  blancbod  with  terror.  "  Let  go— hands 
I j v  tlie  topsail  halliards — jump  quick,  men  !  Let 
go  the  topsail  halliards— let  go  the  sheets — clow 
up!  Man  tin- jil>  and  flying  jib  downhnulB — let 
go  tho   halliards — haul  with    a  will  !     Lend  out 

the  foro  and  main  clow-garnets  and  bnntlinos — 

clear    away    tho    tacks   and    sheets — up"     with    the 

courses !  Clear  away  tho  main -stay  sail — man 
the  halliards — up  showers?  Send  up  a  hawser 
from  the  hold.  Maintop,  there— send  down  n 
Imuling-lino — bond  that  line  to  tho  hawser,  and 
stand  By  to  secure  it  to  tho  lanyards  of  tho  woath- 
or  main  rigging." 

It  took  loss  time  for  the  captain  to  give  thoso 
hurried  commands  than  wo  have  hoen  in  writing 
them,  and  tho  crew  worked  smartly-  In  a  few 
minutes  tho  ship  was  laying  to  under  herforcand 
main  staysails  and  spanker,  while  a  pair  of 
shrouds  wero  rigged  and  set  up,  and  tho  wreck 
of  tho  mi/./.en  topmast  cleared  away. 

"  Now,  cap'n,  if  yeou've  no  objections,  I  guess 
we'll  go  aboard  that  ero  craft,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sloenm,  pointing  to  tho  Sally  Ann. 

"  Go,  and  he  hanged  !"  was  the  friendly  reply. 


near  for  Captain  Nftwcomb'a  purposes,  and  put- 
ting up    his    helm    and    squaring   away,    he  gave 

the  Englishman  a  parting  shot,  which  carried 

away  the  slinks  til'  ilu-  mum  \.uu  ;  ami  as  thai 
heavy  spar  came  thundering  down  upon  tho 
heads  of  the  niuunl  war's  men,  the  Sally  Ami 
sot  her  studding  sails  hclow  and  aloft,  uml  left 
tho  now  corner  to  eondolo  with  the  wounded 
Iiidiiimiiu. 

Much  search  was  made  hy  Knglish  CTUiBOrS 
after  a  certain  baTtpie  that  laid  BOmoWhero  along 
the  coasts  of  Maine,  hut  they  never  caught  a 
glimpso  of  her  in  port.  They  frequently  saw 
Captain  Ncwcomh's  Inii/  laying  in  shore,  hut  not 
thinking  her  worth  the  tmuhle  of  chasing,  they 
ptulBCd  on  in  their  fruitless  search  after  tho  Yan- 

KKK  I'll!  VATICKK. 


VIEW  IN  BOSTON  HAKBOR. 

Tho  accompanying  sketch  was  drawn  for  us  by 
an  artist  perfectly  familiar  with  our  murine  and 
coast  scenery.  Tho  principal  object  in  tho  lore- 
ground  m  Point  Alderton,  a  high  bluff  or  point 
of  land,  situated  at  tho  outer  part  of  Boston  har- 
bor, about  nino  miles  from  tho  city.  Tho  light- 
house seen  in  our  picture  is  the  Boston  outer 
light,  and  hetwecn  it  and  Point  Alderton  is  the 
entrance  10  the  harbor.  Tho  land  to  the  Icll 
slopes  till  it  forms  Nantasket  Bench.  Tho  high 
cliff  behind  the  lighthouse  is  part  of  tho  Great 
Brewster.  Point  Alderton  is  a  high  cliff,  nearly 
perpendicular,  tlio  summit  of  whieh  affords  pas- 
turage for  sheep  and  cows. 

Tho  other  entrance  to  tho  harbor,  at  Point 
Shirley,   is   four  miles   from   tho  scene  of  our 


Carefully,  lloapi  soundly  and  is  happy.  There 
is  many  a  young  man  who  begins  life  cheerful 
Ood  B4|>py,  hut  who  LnaHUUej  regularly  in  richcH 
and  in  B1ZO,  in  the  comforts  ol  home  and  the  lux- 
uries ami  refinements  of  an  advancing  poi  ition, 

and  yet,  as  he  does  this,  will  confess  that  he  is 
not  so  happy  now,  rolling  in  wealth,  as  he  was 
twenty  years  ago,  when  worth  nothing  but  tt 
clear  head,  a  brisk  pair  ol  hands,  and  the  convic- 
tion that  the  world  was  before  him. 

As  to  tho  prospect  even  of  becoming  wealthy, 
the  poor  man  at  starting  is,  on  the  whole,  we  bc- 
lievc,  better  off  than  the  young  man  who  re  eivos 
an  inheritance  to  begin  with.  Facts  show  this. 
True,  money  grows  and  paves  the  way  finely  to 
success.  "  Tliu  gift  of  iho  wise  man  maketh 
room  for  him."  But  the  ways  of  getting  rid  of 
money  also  grow,  and  much  faster  in  every 
young  man  who  has  more  money  in  his  purse 
than  ho  knows  what  to  do  with.  We  have  known 
young  men  not  spending  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  yet  moving  always  in  the  best  so- 
ciety;  and  wo  have  known  young  men  to  get 
through  nearer  twenty  thousand,  without  being 
really  respectable  or  half  so  happy.  Habits  of 
frugality,  forethought  and  patient  calculation  as 
to  where  the  means  wero  to  come  from  for  any- 
thing wanted,  are  the  necessary  foundations  of 
enduring  wealth.  Without  these,  no  matter  how 
rich  a  man  might  be  to-day,  either  he  or  his  chil- 
dren will  get  through  it  all  in  a  very  short  time. 
So  far  from  a  capital  to  begin  with  being  neces- 
sary to  operate  upon,  tho  want  of  capital  often 
teaches  the  poor  man  superior  financial  wisdom 
and  economy. 


principal  of  whieh  El  only  to  make  the  possessor 
more  wij-o  and  powerful  lor  ^ood— there  it  is  a 
blessing,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
But  directly  any  man  feels  wealthy — that  is,  that 
he  has  more  money  than  he  knows  how  and 
needH  to  use,  as  capital  for  higher  good  and  more 
extended  usefulness— then  Ins  money  becomes 
an  injury  to  him,  and  not  a  blessing.  JMimv, 
with  a  little  assistance,  surmount  the  evils  of 
poverty  in  obtaining  an  education  and  everything 
else — few  that  of  too  much  wealth  In  one  State 
at  least,  a  university  education  is  wiihoul  charge. 
Many  work  their  way  through,  and  those  who 
do,  almost  always  make  the  hest  scholars.  In- 
deed, fcome  of  tlioie  now  among  the  highest  lit- 
erary men  in  tie  land,  have  worked  their  way 
ilnough  college  from  the  carpenter's  bench,  or  by 
personal  labors.  Facta  like  these  should  remove 
the  discontent  of  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in 
visions  of  what  they  would  accomplish  hud  they 
only  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  others  around 
them. — Philadelphia  fsdycr. 


AN  i.MiUMI  EATIMJ  HOUSE. 

An  amusing  correspondent  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker for  October,  gives  the  following  expOM- 
tiem  of  tho  miseries  of  an  English  Eutiinj  l!»vs>>. 
in  the  eyes  of  a  French  fjovcrnnu  n( : 

1  was  faithful  to  my  engagement  with  my 
French  baron,  to  meet  him  at  his  lodgings  at 
twelve;  and  we  passed  the  dejt.une,  which  was 
badly  served  by  a  cross-grained  and  ill-looking 
maid,  in  abusing  Knglish  coffee,  Knglish  ome- 
lettes, English  bookb — in  a  word,  everything 
English. 


^uK«-ufJ 
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"  Wal,  then,  we'll  bid  you  good  by,  and  if  you 
ever  come  to  Bosting,  jest  give  us  a  call.  Give 
our  love  to  that  friend  of  yourn  coming,  and  tell 
him  we'd  have  stopped,  only  jest  we  were  in  a 
hurry." 

Something  that  sounded  very  much  like  an 
oath  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  excited  officer,  as 
the  Yankee  mate  made  a  polite  bow  and  passed 
over  the  gangway. 

By  the  time  the  long-boat  was  cleared  of  her 
load  and  hoisted  on  board  the  Sally  Ann,  the 
man-of-war  had  come  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  scene.  She  was  a  twenty-four-gun-ship,  but 
Captain  Newcomb  had  no  fear  of  her,  for  he  was 
confident  that  he  could  outsail  her,  and  he  felt 
sure  that  she  carried  nothing  heavier  than  medi- 
um twenty-four  pounders.  And  in  both  these 
calculations  he  was  right.  The  sloop-of  war  was 
coming  down  with  the  wind  on  her  quarter,  head- 
ing about  S.  byE  ,  theTndiaman  lay  right  in  her 
course,  heading  to  the  northward,  while  the  Sally 
Ann  was  just  getting  under  headway,  after  hav- 
ing stowed  away  her  boat,  to  the  northward  and 
westward.  She  kept  on  this  course  till  she 
cleared  the  dismantled  ship,  and  then  hauling 
upon  the  wind,  she  stood  on  for  a  few  minutes 
and  hove  to. 

The  captain  of  the  Indiaman  looked  with  won- 
der upon  this  manoeuvre  of  the  Yankee,  and  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of 
it.  He  did  not  have  to  wait  long,  however,  for 
at  that  moment  a  light  wreath  of  smoke  curled 
up  from  the  breech  of  the  Yankee's  long  gun.  A 
heavy  report  followed,  and  the  quarter  hammock- 
nettings  and  spanker  boom  of  the  sloop-of-war 
were  splintered  up  in  great  style.  Another  and 
another  shot  followed,  and  the  sloop's  cabin  was 
opened  on  both  sides,  and  the  binnacle  carried 
away.     The  man-of  war  was  getting  a  little  too 


Fketch.  The  harbor  is  sheltered  from  the  ocean 
by  the  peninsula,  of  which  Point  Alderton  and 
Point  Shirley  are  the  extremities,  and  by  numer- 
ous islands,  between  which  are  three  entrances. 
The  main  passage,  which  is  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  and 
quite  narrow,  lies  between  Castle  and  Governor's 
Islands,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Independence 
and  Fort  Warren.  A  passage  north  of  Govern- 
or's Island  is  also  protected  by  Fort  Warren. 
The  new  fortress  on  George's  Island  is  designed 
to  protect  the  entrance  to  the  outward  and  lower 
harbor.  The  entire  surface  within  Point  Shirley 
is  estimated  at  seventy- five  square  miles,  and 
about  half  of  this  affords  good  anchorage-ground 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  The  harbor  is 
easy  of  access,  and  is  very  rarely  obstructed  by 
ice.  The  whole  is  thickly  studded  with  islands, 
of  old  finely  wooded,  but  now  a  tree  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  uniform  smoothness  of  their  surface. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  POVERTY. 

Of  course  by  this  we  do  not  mean  that  penury 
and  absolute  want  are  beneficial,  but  that  to  be 
so  far  relatively  poor  as  to  feel  that  one's  circum- 
stances do  not  come  up  to  one's  wants  and  ex- 
pectations and  desires,  while  it  has  its  obvious 
disadvantages,  is  highly  useful  and  advantageous 
to  most  men  in  several  respects.  As  to  happi- 
ness, for  instance.  Take  two  young  men  of 
equal  health  and  education,  one  notoriously  rich 
and  the  other  not  worth  a  cent,  and  the  poor 
man  will,  in  more  than  half  the  number  of  in- 
stances, be  the  most  cheerful  and  happy  man  of 
the  two.  He  will  have  fewer  indulgences  and 
excesses  to  react  upon  his  system,  fewer  sources 
of  anxiety  and  dread,  fewer  unemployed  hours 
to  let  the  mind  turn  in  broodingly  upon  itself. 
He  is  compelled  to  be  at  work  regularly,  lives 


As  to  fame,  ew  rich  men,  at  the  beginning  of  \ 
life,  ever  win  it  in  any  pursuit  that  requires  labor 
or  peril.  It  is  the  children  tugging  at  the  law- 
yer's gown  that  makes  him  an  eloquent  pleader 
at  the  bar.  In  fact,  strong  necessities  and  press- 
ing wants  do  more  to  elicit  genius  and  develop 
greatness  than  can  well  be  described.  A  man 
rolling  in  wealth  and  luxury  has  too  many  en- 
ticements to  ease  to  climb  the  rugged  path  of 
lofty  achievement.  As  to  care,  there  is  no  com- 
parison. The  poor  man  has  nothing  to  lose, 
while  the  rich  live  in  perpetual  dread.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  rich  will  not  suffer  him  to  sleep. 
They  are  not  sure  that  their  friends  are  true  and 
disinterested.  It  has  often  been  said  that  pros- 
perity makes  friends  and  adversity  tries  them. 
The  real  fact  is  exactly  the  other  way.  It  is  ad- 
versity that  makes  real  friends  and  prosperity  that 
tries  them. 

And  now,  as  to  the  next  generation.  Are  the 
children  of  wealthy  or  of  poorparents  (ihose pa- 
rents being  of  equal  intelligence  and  character) 
most  likely  to  prosper  ?  The  strongest,  healthiest, 
finest  men  grow  up  from  boys  who  have  to  do  all 
they  can  for  a  living.  It  is  possible,  no  doubt, 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  to  be  thus  brought  j 
up.  Yet  not  one  in  a  hundred  is  :  most  of  them  ' 
are  pampered  and  puny,  without  the  same  bodily 
viyor,  and,  therefore  without  the  same  mental 
strength  and  fortitude  which  those  of  a  more  har- 
dy training  exhibit.  The  habit  of  self  reliance 
is  the  foundation  of  all  independence  of  charac- 
ter, and  this  is  closely  connected  with  every 
virtue.     Yet  none  are  so  self-reliant  as  the  poor. 

So  far,  then,  the  chief  advantage  of  wealth  is 
the  means  it  affords  of  superior  mental  cultiva- 
tion, superior  books  and  apparatus  of  learning  of 
all  kinds.  This  is  the  chief  advantage  of  it. 
Where  wealth  is  only  regarded  as  capital,  the 


The  truth  is,  that  the  entertainment  of  ordi- 
nary boarding-houses  and  eating-houses,  which 
first  offer  themselves  in  London  to  strangers 
wishing  to  practise  the  inexpensive  virtues,  is 
mean  in  comparison  with  the  French.  Mutton 
and  beef  are  excellent,  but  the  sore  evil  is  the 
want  of  variety  in  the  preparation,  and  neatness 
in  the  service.  If  condemned  to  eat  alone,  which 
is  one  of  the  traveller's  miseries,  in  a  French 
cafe,  yon  have  a  lively,  well-furnished  room,  and 
the  spectacle  of  an  animated  company  about 
yon.  A  London  eating-house  is  darkened  and 
deformed  by  stalls,  and  you  are  set  in  your  niche, 
and  the  curtain  is  drawn,  and  you  wait  there  un- 
seen, until  a  grave  personage,  in  sables,  and  hav- 
ing the  air  of  an  undertaker,  brings  you  your 
mutton  chops. 

"  Mary,  I  entreat  you,"  said  the  baron — "you 
are  a  pretty  girl — hear  this  steak,  with  my  com- 
pliments, to  the  cook,  and  hid  him  submit  it  once 
more  to  the  process  of  roasting." 

"  Why,  we  don't  never  roast  it  no  more,  sir  ; 
the  juices — " 

"  Mary,  we  bad  a  cook  once  in  France,  who, 
for  having  served  a  dish  underdone,  ran  himself 
through  the  body.  His  name  was  Vatel ;  he  was 
unwilling  to  outlive  the  disgrace.  Do  have  bis 
picture  hung  up  in  your  kitchen,  and  never  mind 
the  juices." 

Here  Mary  took  the  dish  with  much  surliness, 
muttering  something  about  "  done,"  in  a  growl- 
ing undertone. 

"  Well  dressed  !— done  !  You  have  nothing 
done  or  well  dressed  upon  your  island.  The 
pork  squeals  when  you  put  your  fork  into  it,  and 
the  mutton  cries  'bah  !'  " 

This  last  monosyllable,  pronounced  in  its  na- 
tive Scotch  accent,  sent  Mary  into  the  kitchen  to 
return  no  more. 
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)attf»  Carrier. 


CHIRIQUI. 


BT  A-    C.    HILLS. 


In  tho  lands  of  burning  torrid  day, 

'Neath  the  hot  and  fiery  sun, 
There  are  graves  of  men  who  passed  away 

In  the  battle  lost  or  won. 

And  together  lie  the  young  and  old ; 

And  they  say  with  each  was  laid, 
In  his  silent  hirne,  a  prize  of  gold 

That  but  waits  the  laborer's  spade. 

Many  there  the  graves  on  hill  and  plain  ; 

But  there  will  be  many  more, 
And  the  scythe  of  Death  shall  cut  again 

On  that  burning,  torrid  shore. 

Many  are  tho  young  and  brave  that  burn 
For  the  search  of  glittering  dross; 

But  bow  few  are  they  who  will  return; 
How  many  will  bemoan  a  loss ! 

Ay,  the  earth  shall  ope  her  breast  again, 
E'en  beside  those  graves  of  old, 

To  cover  the  forms  of  eager  men 
Who  shall  die  in  search  of  gold! 


LIFE  OUT  OF  DEATH. 
Silent  as  snow  from  his  airy  chamber, 

Down  on  the  earth  drops  the  withered  leaf, 
Silently  back  on  tho  he-rt  of  the  dreamer, 

Noticed  of  none,  falls  the  secret  grief. 

Yet  ye  deceive  us,  beautiful  prophets ; 

For.  like  one  side  of  an  ocean  shell 
Cast  by  the  tide  on  a  dripping  sand-beach, 

Only  a  half  of  the  truth  ye  tell. 

Much  of  decadence  and  death  ye  sing  os; 

Rightly  ye  tell  us  earth's  hopes  are  vain; 
But  of  the  life  out  of  death  no  whisper. 

Saving:  *•  We  die,  but  wc  live  again." 

MRS.  ALEXANDER. 


MEMORY. 
So  have  I  seen  the  cloud-rack,  fist  and  free, 
Come  thronging  onward  from  the  distant  sea, 
Along  the  hill-tops,  till  the  rising  sheen 
Of  morn  had  spread  their  parted  woof  between. 
And  laughed  away  tho  masses  dark  and  dull, 
Into  a  radiance  glad  and  beautiful  — 
E'en  so  the  glorious  past  came  floating  by, 
O'er  tho  dark  chambers  of  hia  memory.— Sharpie. 

NATURE. 
The  volume  of  tho  world 
Is  legible  alone  to  those  who  use 
The  interlinear  version  of  the  light. 
Which  is  the  spirit's,  and  given  within  ourselves. 
Baylkt. 


dMitov'ss  (fey  Mfa. 

OOSSIP  WITH   THE    READER. 

—  Opening  our  favorite  "Old  Farmer's  Almanac,"  we 
perceive  recorded  against  the  present  decade  the  follow- 
ing oracular  sentences:  "Grows  much  colder.  Wind 
and  rain  or  snow."  Avery  safe  prediction,  Mr.  Almanac- 
maker!  In  other  words,  we  have  fairly  entered  on  the 
winter  season.  Yet  it  need  not  be  the  "  winter  of  our 
discontent."  We  should  ratber  welcome  the  "grira- 
visaged  ,T  visitor,  for  there  is  health  in  his  icy  breath  and 
pleasure  In  the  gifts  he  brings.  Above  all  things  do  we 
love  what  the  country-folk  call  a  "  good  old-fashioned 
New  England  snow-storm."  We  like  to  see  that  gray 
leaden  sky  deepening  at  the  fall  of  day  in  the  breathless, 
expectant  hush  of  nature,  with  the  fine  flakes  falling, 
almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  and  so  gradually  thickening 
that  a  sort  of  white  mist  shuts  in  the  hills  and  wood- 
lands, and  we  go  to  bed  with  the  certainty  of  fiuding  a 
foot  of  snow  upon  the  level  at  the  white  dawning  of  an- 
other day.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  exhilarating  to 
plunge  through  tho  drifts  to  the  station,  between  the 
white  walls  and  the  loaded  trees  with  a  vista  of  fairy 
land  opening  before  us.  And  then  the  run  to  Boston  by 
rail  with  the  snow-plough  throwing  the  white  foam  ou 
either  aide  as  the  prow  of  a  brave  ship  buffets  and  flings 
off  the  yesty  waves.  If  this  does  not  give  a  rush  to  the 
blood,  we  know  not  what  will,  and  so  we  are  deeply  be- 
holden to  jolly  rollicking  old  llyems Ball  Hughes, 

we  are  told,  is  hard  at  work  in  his  studio  modelling.  No 
sculptor  of  the  present  day  has  finer  capabiliiies.  A 
statue  of  a  Magdalen  has  been  mentioned  to  us  as  pos- 
sessing rare  origioality  and  beauty Among  the  pic- 
tures at  Williams  &  Everett's,  we  noticed  recently  a  fine 
marine  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  Charles  T.  Dix,  son  of 
General  John  A.  Dix  of  New  York.  Though  evidently 
dashed  off  in  a  hurry,  it  is  masterly We  can  scarce- 
ly take  up  a  paper  without  reading  some  painful  illustra- 
tion of  the  ravages  of  intemperance.  A  young  and 
beautiful  girl,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Albany, 
has  become  strongly  and  strangely  addicted  to  drink,  and 
one  day  recently  was  found  nearly  dead  drunk  in  the 
street.  She  was  richly  dressed,  and  a  party  of  rude  boys 
were  piling  dry  leaves  upon  her.  Her  parents  are  obliged 
to  maintain  a  continual  watch  upon  her,  but  she  occa- 
sionally evades  the  surveillance,  and  Is  sure  to  get  intox- 
icated if  she  can  obtain  the  lirjuor There  is  said  to 

exist  a  confederation  of  outlaws,  whose  headquarters  are 
in  New  York,  who  came  originally  from  PolaDd  and  Ger- 
many, and  extend  their  travels  to  all  portions  of  the 
United  States.  By  daytime  they  operate  as  shoplifters 
and  pickpockets,  and  by  night  as  burglars  Their  bocty 
is  distributed,  at  convenience,  among  pawnbrokers,  junk 
dealers,  and  brokers,  who  are  of  the  same  affiliations,  and 

are  in  the  practice  of  acting  as  receivers The  New 

Ilimpshire  Gazette  has  entered  upon  its  one  hundred  and 

fourth  year A  Milan  letter  in  the  Nord,  says :  "  The 

famous  Iron  Crown  is  lost  to  Lombardy,  Austria  haviDg 
made  it  a  question  of  dignity.     We  regret  that  the  Con- 


ference yielded  on  this  point,  not  so  much  from  the  mo- 
tives  of  municipal  unanimity  associated  with  this  exter- 
nal symbol  of  the  vast  grandeur  of  Lombardy  as  far  as 
the  political  significance  of  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Austria.  Can  it  be  that  Austria,  not  considering  the 
sovereignty  of  Lombardy  as  transferred  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel II.,  retains  its  insignia,  and  means  thereby  to 
signify  that  the  King  dejure  is  still  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  that  the  temporary  occupation  of  Piedmont 
does  not  prejudice  his  claims  to  an  eventual  re-occupa- 
tion?   There  is  no  other  reason  to  justify  Austria  in  her 

retention  of  the  crown." The  Chicago  Democrat 

gives  a  list  of  the  lucky  ones  who  drew  prizes  at  a  prize 
concert,  and  naively  adds,  that  "  some  fifteen  hundred 

others  drew  long  breaths." In  July,  1822,  a  plan 

for  an  independent  newspaper  was  proposed  to  John 
Quincy  Adams  by  some  members  of  Congress,  and  tho 
necessity  of  snch  a  paper  was  urged  upon  him  with  great 
earnestness.  He  replied:  "An  independent  newspaper 
is  very  necessary  to  make  truth  known  to  the  people; 
but  an  editor  really  independent  must  have  a  heart  of 
oak,  nerves  of  iron,  and  a  soul  of  adamant  to  carry  it 
through.  His  first  attempt  will  bring  a  hornet's  nest 
about  bis  head;  and,  if  they  do  not  sting  him  to  death 
or  to  blindness,  he  will  have  to  pursue  his  march  with 
them  continually  swarming  over  him,  and  be  beset  on  all 

sides  with  obloquy  and  slander." Copiapo,  in  Chili, 

must  be  a  delightful  retreat.  It  experienced  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  shocks  of  earthquake  in  twenty-four 

hours  during  the  late  convulsion Under  the  title  of 

the  "Schiller  Foundation,"  an  association  has  been 
established  by  the  authors,  publishers,  and  professors  of 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  literary  men,  or 
their  widows  and  orphans  in  distress.  The  association  is 
to  carry  on  its  operations  for  the  first  five  years  at  Wei- 
mar, and  afterwards  for  periods  of  five  years  each,  at 

Dresden,  Berlin,  Stuttgart,  Munich,  and  Frankfort A 

young  man,  clerk  in  New  York,  was  fined  S20  for  kissing 
a  married  woman  named  Maria  Bolman  against  her  will 

and  in  the  absence  of  her  husband A  New  York 

letter  affirms  that  Strakosch,  of  the  opera,  is  determined 
to  bring  oat  his  step-daaghter,  Adelina  Patti,  before  the 
season  is  over.  She  is  now  a  plnmp  and  rosy  girl  of 
eighteen,  and,  it  is  thought,  will  at  once  gain  the  rare 
reputation  of  being  beautiful.    Uutil  a  few  years  back 

Adelioa  has  been  an    "infant  phenomenon." For 

kickiDg  a  foot-ball  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  a  man 
has  recently  been  fined  SI  and  costs;  and  another  has 

been  fined  $5  and  costs  for  smoking  a  cigar At  the 

Princess's  Theatre,  in  London,  the  vaudeville  known  as 
"La  Chatte  Metamorpbosee "  has  been  placed  on  the 
stage  under  the  title  of  "Puss:  or,  Metempsychosis." 
A  Btudious  young  man,  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
migration of  souls,  readily  submits  to  the  deception 
contrived  by  his  friends,  that  a  favorite  cat  is  trans- 
formed into  a  very  beautiful  young  woman,  his  cousin 
Adelaide,  with  whom,  accordingly,  he  falls  in  love, 
though  occasionally  disgusted  by  her  feline  habits,  which 
she  yet  retains  in  her  regenerated  state,  notwithstanding 
her  willingness  to  reform.  Miss  Louise  Keely  has  to 
support  this  strange  role,  and  it  is  said  realizes  it  to  per- 
fection. White  satin  and  fur  give  her  yet  the  semblance 
of  the  animal  which,  further  improved  by  gesture  and 
appropriate  situations,  leads  to  odd  combinations  of  the 
feline  and  human  that  were  very  amusing.  Miss  Keeley 
has  won  by  the  performance  much  credit  as  an  ingenious 
artist.  The  role  of  the  heroine  was  created,  as  they 
say,  in  Paris,  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Jenny  Vert- 
pro The  first  volume  of  a  new  edition  of  the  works 

of  Leibnitz,  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Hanover,  has  ap- 
peared at  Paris  The  edition  contains  many  hitherto 
unpublished  writings  of  the  celebrated  philosopher. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  State  archives  of  Hano- 
ver  Frank  Butler,  a  clerk  in  St.  Louis,  lost  his  life 

on  Sunday  while  hunting  in  Illinois.  He  stepped  into  a 
kind  of  "air  hole,"  barely  frozen  over,  and  immediately 
sank.  The  water  was  only  about  five  feet  deep,  but  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  was  at  least  ten  feet  deep.  He  was 
covered— between  water  and  mud — almost  to  his  neck, 
and  all  his  attempts  to  extricate  himself  seemed  to  fix 

him  more  firmly  in  his  dreadful  position George 

Gilmer  Poindexter,  editor  of  a  Nashville  paper,  who  was 
killed  recently  in  a  street  rencontre  with  another  editor 
of  that  city /graduated  at  Bowdoin  College  in  1850.     He 

was  about  30  years  of  age General  Scott,  in  his  one 

day's  stop  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  route  to  San  Junn 
Island,  was  fairly  beset  for  autographs  and  locks  of  his 
hair.  He  had  applications  enough  to  keep  himself  and 
seeretary  busy  for  a  week;  and  one  of  the  papers  says 
that  if  bis  power,  like  Samson's,  lay  in  those  gray  locks 
of  his,  we  should  despair  of  a  settlement  of  the  San  Juan 
difficulty,  for  there  is  no  telling  how  many  Delilah3  would 

be  after  him  with  their  shears Solon  Newton  of 

Greenfield,  has  caught  a  white  woodcock,  and  Charles 
Wells  of  Sherburne  a  white  red  squirrel A  gay  win- 
ter, the  gayest  of  the  gay  ever  eDJoyed  here,  says  the 
Washington  States,  is  expected  to  commence  with  the 
approaching  stssion.  Most  of  the  members  of  both 
branches  will  bring  their  families  with  them.  The  hotels 
and  boarding  houses  have  fortunately  extended  their 
accommodations  so  as  to  probably  enable  them  to  meet 
such  requisitions  as  may  be  made  by  transient  sojourn- 
ers  During   the  visit  of  Mr.    Ward,  the  American 

minister,  to  Pekin,  China,  he  was  honored  with  a  sump- 
tuous dinner.  Though  only  the  three  Chinese  com- 
missioners and  Mr.  Ward,  bis  secretary,  and  two  inter- 
preters were  present  and  sat  down  to  it,  the  supply  was 
enough  for  at  least  a  hundred,  and  the  expense  was  esti- 
mated at  S1500.  It  consisted  of  various  dishes— birds' 
nests,  sharks'  fins,  heifers'  teats,  watermelon  seeds,  etc  , 

amounting  to  no  less  than  thirty  courses Recently, 

while  workmen  were  making  an  excavation  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  tavern,  Clarence  road,  Clap 
ton,  a  large  statue  of  Neptune,  about  seven  feet  in  height, 
and  executed  in  Portland  stone,  was  discovered.  The 
triumphant  attitude  which  it  represents  is  peculiarly 
bold  and  striking.  "We  assume  it,  says  the  London 
Times,  to  have  been  executed  by  some  early  Italian 
artist  to  adorn  the  grounds  of  a  priory  that  once  occu- 
pied the  spot  where  it  was  found Lord  Derby  has 

taken  occasion,  in  a  public  speech,  to  deny  the  charges 


of  cruelty  towards  some  of  his  Irish  tenants,  which  have 
been  made  against  him.  Instead  of  turning  hundreds 
out  of  their  homes  because  they  would  not  inform  against 
a  murderer,  he  only  warned  eight  or  ten  persons,  who,  as 
he  supposed,  might  bring  the  criminal  forward,  that  he 
should  discharge  them.  The  general  testimony  is  that 
he  is  a  kind  and  indulgent  landlord A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Episcopal  Recorder  argues  that  Berlin  is  the 
quietest  and  best  place  in  Germany  for  theological  stu- 
dents. He  says:  "The  American  element  among  the 
students  is  large  and  growing.  Last  year  there  were 
forty  Americans  attending  the  lectures." A  narra- 
tive was  recently  published  of  a  young  man  supposing 
himself  to  be  the  son  of  one  Joseph  Todd,  who  claimed 
to  have  been  stolen  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  by  the  Indians,  when  a  child.  The  Brayton  fam- 
ily, of  Wyandot  county,  Ohio,  have  hunted  up  the 
young  man,  and  discovered  that  he  is  a  member  of  their 
family,  who  was  stolen    by  the    Indians    many  years 

since A  New  York  Sunday  paper  talks  about  some 

forthcoming  "  Lilliputian  nuptials,"  and  thus  unfolds 
itself:  "  General  Thomas  Thumb,  who,  although  barely 
knee-high  to  a  grasshopper,  made  a  very  tall  fortune  for 
P.  T.  Barnum  and  a  snug  one  for  himself,  is  about  to 
unite  himself  in  the  bands  of  holy  wedlock  with  a  lady 
of  youth  and  beauty.  The  authorities  differ  about  her 
height,  and  it  is  variously  stated  as  three  feet  six  and  six 

feet  three." A  tragedy,  similar  to  that  of  Genevieve, 

came  near  being  enacted  in  Albany  recently.  A  little 
girl,  named  Ella  Moore,  hid  herself  from  some  of  her 
playmates  in  an  old  trunk.  The  lid  proved  to  be  self- 
closing,  and  Ella  was  confined  for  several  hours.  Search 
for  her  was  maintained  for  a  long  time,  and  the  trunk 
was  at  hist  thought  of.  When  found,  the  poor  thiog 
was  almost  gone,  being  nearly  suffocated  by  her  close 
imprisonment. 


Matters  in  General. 

Among  the  Franklin  relics  now  on  exhibition  in  Eng- 
land are  several  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  prayer  books. 
One  of  the  prayer  books,  the  leaves  of  which  seem  matted 
together,  and  to  have  been  opened  nowhere  else,  presents 
the  morning  prayer  for  the  29th  day,  beginning,  u  0 
Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  out  and  known  me.  Thon 
knowest  my  downsittiog  and  mine  uprising;  thou  un- 
derstandist  my  thoughts  long  before."  And  on  tho  op- 
posite page  is  the  evening  prayer  for  the  same  day.  be- 
ginning, "I  cried  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice;  yea, 
even  unto  the  Lord  did  I  make  my  supplication.  I 
poured  out  my  complaints  before  him,  and  showed  him 
of  my  trouble."  And  a  Testament  is  opened  at  1  Cor. 
15:  the  well  known  chapter  on  the  resurrection. — The 
Taris  correspondent  of  the  Times  states  that  a  confiden- 
tial communication  of  an  important  nature  has  been 
addressed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  all  the  pre- 
fects of  France,  with  a  view  of  obviating  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  England  by  the  violent  language  of  the  French 
press.  Tho  prefects  are  instructed  to  write  to  such  jour- 
nals to  be  more  circumspect.  The  minister  says  the 
journals,  while  defending  energetically  the  rights  of  the 
country,  might  easily  avoid  offending  the  susceptibilities 
of  a  great  people,  by  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct. 
Also,  that  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  policy  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  interests  of  the  alliance  of  France, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace  — Tho  London  Times  con- 
tains an  article  on  the  San  Juan  question,  which  com- 
mences: "  War  between  England  and  America  is  impos- 
sible. Such  is  the  secure  conviction  of  every  rational 
man  in  America,  and  of  everybody  of  every  age  and  sta- 
tion in  England,"  and  thus  ends :  "  It  is  with  great  sat- 
isfaction, then.  We  hear  that  the  question  has  hot  been 
left  to  be  fought  out  between  Gen.  Harney  and  Governor 
Douglas,  but  that  the  status  quo  will  be  maintained  at 
San  Juan,  and  the  right  to  the  island  solemnly  and  coolly 
discussed  either  in  London  or  at  Washington  " 

Schiller's  Daughter. 

It  will  be  news  to  most  people  to  learn  that  a  daughter 
of  Schiller  is  still  extant  to  rejoice  in  the  universal  hom- 
age paid  to  him,  not  only  by  the  50,000.000  of  bis  coun- 
trymen in  Europe,  but  by  the  widespread  German  race 
all  over  the  world.  In  the  Augsburg  Gazette  there  ap- 
pears a  letter  from  this  lady,  the  Baroness  Emily  de 
Gleichen  Russwurm  (born  Schiller),  whose  residence  is 
Grefinstein  sur  Bonneland.  Lower  t'ranconia,  In  Bavaria. 
She  earnestly  asks  to  be  supplied  with  copies  of  all  odes, 
speeches,  musical  compositions  and  other  documents, 
illustrative,  in  every  town  and  place,  of  her  father's 
memory,  that  she  may  treasure  them  up  as  an  heirloom 
for  her  children. 

Honors  to  the  first  English  Printer. 

The  Art  Journal  reports  that  an  eminent  Britishsculp- 
tor  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  a  statue  of  "  the 
first  English  printer,"  Caxton,  to  be  placed  in  the  great 
room  of  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel.  The  hotel  is 
built  on  the  site  of  Caxton'B  printing  office,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  the  directors  of  the  company  that  the  interest- 
ing fact  should  obtain  a  permanent  record.  The  statue 
will  be  a  work  of  very  high  merit.  Caxton  is  represented 
seated  on  a  fine  oak  chair  of  the  period,  examining  a 
proof-sheet,  one  foot  resting  on  an  iron  chest. 

Doom  of  Crinoline 

The  reign  of  crinoline  is  over,  says  the  Paris  correspon- 
dent of  the  London  Literary  Gazette.  It  is  gravely  pre- 
dicted that  short  waists  and  narrow  skirts  are  the  fashion 
this  year,  and  that  all  the  absurd  habiliments  which  so 
disfigured  the  women  of  the  first  empire  are  to  be  im- 
posed upon  the  miniee  generation  of  this  revival  of  the 
imperial  epoch  of  Napoleon  III. 

Punch  on  Louis  Napoleon. 

Punch  illustrates  Eoglish  feeling  towards  Napoleon  in 
a  cartoon  picture,  where  he  depicts  John  Bull  as  address- 
ing a  volunteer,  saying,  "Invasion,  indeed!  That  is  a 
game  two  can  play  at.  Why,  to  hear  those  poodles  talk 
one  would  think  that  my  bull  dog  is  dead!"  and  the  bull 
dog  pictured  by  his  sido  shows  astonishing  ferocity. 


England  arming. 

Woolwich,  England,  is  described  as  presenting  a  scene 
of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement.  Ammunition  and 
war  materials  are  being  prepared  and  conveyed  to  differ- 
ent points  with  an  energy  unknown  since  the  Crimean 
war.  Dover  appears  to  be  receiving  considerable  atten- 
tion also  from  the  war  office  authorities.  It  has  been  de- 
termined to  extend  the  line  of  fortifications  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  also  to  reconstruct  several  of  the  bat- 
teries which  had  vanished  under  the  dreams  of  perpetual 
peace.  The  recruiting  for  the  Royal  Marines  is  said  to 
have  been  highly  successful ;  and  the  London  strike  has 
had  the  effect  of  driving  numbers  of  young  men  into 
this  branch  of  the  service. 

Ancient  Jewels. 

The  jewel-box  of  an  Egyptian  queen,  which  was  found 
in  one  of  the  king's  tombs  in  Egypt,  is  now  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  Parisians.  jOne  of  the  journals  says  the 
most  elaborate  workmanship  of  the  present  day  cannot 
surpass  that  of  this  jewelry,  which  is  exquisite  in  design 
and  execution.  Especially  fine  is  a  little  gold  crown,  a 
thick  gold  chain,  six  feet  long,  and  a  beautifully  chis- 
elled gold  plate  with  a  male  portrait,  perhaps  that  of  the 
king. 
The  Queen  of  Spain. 

The  Queen  of  Spain  has  offered  to  contribute  part  of 
her  civil  list  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  Morocco  war. 
In  her  speech  in  the  council  of  ministers,  she  said — "I 
will  have  valued  and  sold,  if  necessary,  all  my  jewels  for 
the  success  of  this  holy  enterprise.  I  will  cut  down  any 
luxnry.  A  simple  string  of  coral  will  sit  more  secure  on 
my  neck  than  a  necklace  of  diamonds,  if  the  latter  can 
serve  to  defend  oar  own  beloved  Spain  and  increase  her 
renown." 

New  Insurance  Company. 

A  new  marine  insurance  company  to  be  called  the 
»  Ocean  "  has  just  been  started  in  London,  with  a  nomi- 
nal capital  equal  to  S5,000,000,  of  which  S1,0C0,000  will 
be  first  called  up.  Among  the  directors  are  Sir  Samuel 
Cunard,  Mr.  J.  S.  Morgan  (partner  of  Mr.  Peabody),  and 
Mr.  McChlery.  of  the  firm  of  Cavan  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
the  shares  of  8125  each  are  quoted  at  S2  1-2  premium. 

French  'Wines. 

Paris  papers  state  that  the  dry  hot  weather  of  1859, 
though  it  has  diminished  the  yield,  has  had  a  favorablo 
influence  on  the  quality  of  wines  this  year,  which  arc 
firm  and  strong  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  fine,  deli- 
cate, and  rich  in  tannin. 

A  luckless  Miner. 

The  man  that  found  2400  ounces  of  gold  in  ten  weeks 
at  the  Australian  diggings  was  among  the  passengers  lost 
with  the  unfortunate  Royal  Charter.  He  was  coming 
home  for  the  purpose  of  being  married. 

The  Great  Eastern. 

The  London  Times  editorially  pronounces  the  "  Great 
Eastern  "  a  failure.  The  Times  says  she  will,  in  a  heavy 
sea,  roll  not  a  little,  and  her  propelling  power  ie  inade- 
quate to  the  mass  which  is  to  be  moved. 

Japanese  Princes. 

The  Japanese  princes  who  ore  so  anxious  to  visit  the 
United  States  are  doomed  to  disappointment.     Letters 
from  Hadodadi  say  popular  feeling  is  opposed  to  their 
departure. 
An  African  King. 

A  new  king  has  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Duko 
Town,  In  Old  Calabar,  Africa,  under  the  title  of  Archi- 
bong  Second.    He  was  crowned  with  a  black  beaver  hat! 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Percy  Family.    Through  Scotland  and  England. 

By  Daniel  C.  Eddy.    Boston :  Andrew  F.  Graves,  24 

Cornhill.    ISmo.    pp.  25G.    1860. 

A  finely  illustrated  juvenile  woik  describing  some  of 
the  most  noted  scenes  and  antiquities  of  England  and 
Scotland,  such  as  the  Thames  Tunnel,  the  Tower,  Lon- 
don street  life,  Windsor  Castle,  Edinburgh,  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  etc.  A  very  instructive  and  attractive  gift 
book. 

The  Great  Tribulation:  or,  The  Coming  of  Things  on 
Earth.  By  Key.  John  Commings.  1st  series.  New 
York:  Rudd  &  Carleton,  130  Grand  Street.  12mo. 
pp  290.    1859. 

The  author  of  this  strange  but  powerful  series  of  dis- 
courses, is  the  minister  of  the  Scottish  National  Chnrch, 
Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  sees  in  the 
great  historical  events  of  the  day  a  realization  of  pro- 
phetic passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  be  expounds 
his  views  with  great  force  and  ingenuity.  This  volume 
is  to  be  followed  shortly  by  a  tecond  series  on  the  same 
subjects. 

Book  of  Plays  for  Home  Amusement.     By  Silas  S. 

Steele,  Dramatist.    Philadelphia:   George  G.   Evans. 

439  Chestnut  Street.     12mo.    pp.  352.    1859. 

This  is  an  excellent  collection  of  original  and  selected 
farces,  comedies,  tragedies,  dramas,  recitations,  etc.,  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  parlor  representation,  each  piece  em- 
bracing only  a  few  characters,  and  some  of  them  being 
monologues.  Theworkis  entirely  original  in  design,  and 
exhibits  great  taste  in  selection  and  arrangement.  Mr. 
Steele  is  a  popular  dramatist,  author  of  some  of  the  best 
of  the  old  Museum  pieces,  and  is  a  complete  master  of 
stage  effect.     For  sale  at  45  Cornhill. 

Reminiscences  op  Rufus  Choate.  By  Edward  G.  Par- 
ker. New  York  :  Mason  Brothers 
The  mechanical  appearance  of  this  book,  which  is  first 
to  strike  the  eye,  is  admirable,  and  that  is  sajing  much 
in  these  days  of  general  good  printing  and  book-bindiDg. 
As  to  the  author's  part,  be  has  done  more  than  well,  and 
though  the  work  pretends  to  be  only  a  "  Reminiscence," 
yet  it  seems  to  us  to  attain  fully  to  the  dignity  of  a  biog- 
raphy. Mr.  Parker  gives  us  abundant  examples  of  the 
traits  of  personal  character,  those  slight,  yet  import-ant 
incidents  and  anecdotes  which  marked  bis  subject's 
evcry-day  life,  and  it  is  certainly  these  which,  when  pre- 
served and  recorded,  form  the  great  interest  and  charm 
of  biography.  Our  author  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
for  his  work,  for  though  a  young  man  he  had  for  a  series 
of  years  shared  the  warm  personal  friendship  of  Mr. 
Choate;— he  read  law  in  his  office,  and,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  possessed  the  entree  to  his  confidence  more  than 
any  other  person  without  the  circle  of  bis  immediate 
family.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  young  writer,  this  we  believe 
being  his  second  book,  the  first  having  been  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Golden  Age  of  American  Oratory, 
but  he  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  our  higher  serial 
publications.  We  see  some  faults  of  style  in  the  "  Rem- 
iniscences," but  there  is  so  much  of  heart  in  the  work,  it 
is  so  pleasant,  vivid,  and  zealous,  that  we  forget  criticism, 
and  read  on  quite  enchanted  to  the  end. 
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0"Trrmn  rOB  Advrbtihiko.—  Ticnn/ In it  "ni\  /■" 
line,  \ihi-i  m.  cum ■!.(.■!  inn  i  bo  '-Hi  Id  two  WOofeS  In  ad,* 
runoe  of  tho  period  of  their  publication,  ivh  our  largo 
edition  ocouples  fourteen  flays  in  printing.     Address 

M.  M.  UALLOU,  Publisher  and  Proprietor. 

No.  32  Winter  Street. 


THROAT  \\U  LUNG  DISEASES. 

O^OouBha^CoiaH^JouKhBtCnUlHjCougliH^olJi^.Oiiu^lin, 
BrouohltlB,  Soro  Throat,  BronohitJi,  Bom  Throat, 

Asthma,  Quinsy,  Asthma,  Quinsy,  Anthiini,  Qnli^y, 
Oroup,  Whooping Cough,  Cro up,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 

Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  Lungs  or  Ohost, 

Oonauniptlon,  Consumption,  Cmmi  nipt  Ion,  Consumption. 

For  ail  thfsf)  diseases  the  universal  remedy  is 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  "Wild  Cherry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

"  Wo  assure  our  renders  Mint  they  can  find  no  hotter 
romeily  for  cougliH,  coldn,  asthma,  brouehitls,  or  any  dis- 
ease of  tho  throat  or  lungs,1' — Olive  Branch. 

"  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten  thenm-lves  on  tho 
throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim  our  first  attention,  as 
neglect  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  The  remedy  for  these 
dlaoasos  Is  WlBtar'B  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry.  It  is  truly  a 
Balsam  with  'henltug  on  Its  wings.'  "—  Nashua  Gazette. 

"This  standard  medicine,  which  has  long  since  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of  medical 
men,  can  be  used  with  entire  confidence  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  cure  of  tho  various  complaints  for  which  it  Is 
prepared.  Wo  feel  that  we  do  tho  afflicted  a  service  in 
calling  their  attention  to  it." — Maine  Fanner. 

"  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  achioved  many 
remarkable  cureB  of  pulmonary  disorders— its  success 
being  so  great  that,  taken  in  time,  it  is  deemed  a  speci- 
fic."— Saratogian. 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Prepared  by  S.  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  18  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  every  city 
and  town  In  New  England  and  elsewhere. 
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LADIES' AND  GENT'S 
Furnishing  Goods. 

Hosiery  and  Glove 
Store, 

At  the  sign  of  the  Red 
Striped  Stocking, 

27  Winter  Street. 

Ladies,  Gents.  Misses,  and  Boys'  Silk,  Merino,  Cash- 
mere, all  Wool,  Cotton  and  Wool,  Plain  and  Ribbed,  and 
Scotch  Wool 

UNDER  VESTS  AND  DRAWERS. 

Hosiery — Silk,  Worsted  and  Cotton,  of  all  the  vari- 
ous sizes,  styles  and  qualities,  including  Ladies'  and 
Misses'  extra  length  Worsted  Hose. 

WATCHSPRING   SKIRTS. 

Skirt  Supporters — A  new  article,  approved  by  all 
physicians  for  health  and  comfort.  Ladies  are  invited  to 
examine  the  article. 

4i  loves — In  almost  endless  variety. 

Shaker  Sockf** 

Woolen  Varus— A  great  variety. 

KNIT  TALMAS,  SONfAGS,  CLOUDS,  SHAWLS  AND 
HOODS,  of  many  styles.    THREAD  STORE  GOODS. 
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EVANS, 

27  WINTER  STREET. 


BOGLES  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.     Sole  agent  lor 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try — be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  tod  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations:  Prices,  25  cents.  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOGLE,  302  Washing- 
ton Street^  Boxion,  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

DISEASES  OF  OLD  AGE. 

AS  man  approaches  his  allotted  threescore  and  ten 
years  the  vital  powers  begin  to  fail;  stimulants  of 
various  kinds  are  used  to  strengthen  the  naturally  fail- 
ing system,  such  as  wines,  bark,  etc.  Instead  of  these, 
let  the  aged  keep  up  the  supply  of  the  true  strengthen- 
ing element,  iron,  by  the  PERUVIAN  SYRUP,  which 
offers  a  protoxide  of  that  metal  ready  for  immediate 
absorption. 


CANT  ATE  DOMINO.— A  collection  of  Chants,  Hymns, 
and  Tunes,  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  oew  Liturgy  of  the  German  Reformed  Church  and  of 
Protestant  Choirs  generally.  By  L.  H.  Steiner  &  H. 
Schwing.  Bound  in  morocco,  SI  25.  S?13  50  per  dozen. 
Published  by  OLIVER  DITSOIV  &  Co., 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES ! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear:s  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  Deatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatlyfcpacked,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  tritliDg  expense- 
Address, 

CLARENCE  B.  MDEBWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 


bronchial 


009<IRS.  OOIDS,  UOABBMU  I  and  IN- 
noiNAA.  IiiniTATioN,  BoiiKMtst.  or  any 
.(TenUou  or  thu  Throat  IMjllKI).  Mm 
HAOIINd  OOTJOfl  In  OONflWPnOH, 
BROHCIIIT8,  U'unoi-INU  OOOaO,  ASTHMA, 

Matahiiii.  IIEL1EVED  by  BROWN'S 
BRONOHtAL  TR00I1EB,  or  Coihih 
LOEINOJBi 

"A  simple  a m  i  elegant  combination  for  CODODS,  &o." 

Dll.  O.  !•'.  BiaiLQW,  BohIoii. 

"  Have  proved  extremely  serviceable  for  BoAuflUtiM." 

Rr.v.  Derby  Ward  Itucm  &< 

"  I  recommend  thrir  USS  to  1'ijiii.kj  BPEAKKM.M 

II  bv    K.  II.  OflAPIIf]  Now  York. 
"  Most  salutary  relief  in   HnoNr ji tTi.s.,f 

"  Kkv.  3<  BllOtfDJXDj  Morrlstowu,  Ohio. 

"Beneficial  whtfi  eornjisUnd  to..  fptaJe.  mfftriitff  Jrom 
Cold."  Hi;v.  tf  J.  P.  AhDkboon,  St.  Louis. 

"  Effectual  "i  n  moving  Hoarseni  rs  and  Irritation  of  the 
Thio.it,  so  common  with  Speakers  and  Sinobrs." 

Prof.  m.  STACY  JOHNSON,  LaGrango,  Ga. 

Toucher  Of  Music,  Southern  IYiiniIu  College. 

11  Great  benefit  what  taken  before  and  after  premhini;,  eu 

they  prevent    HaOTtmesS,      From    tatirpmt  e'f/trt,  I  think 

they  will  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  »i«.'' 

Rlv.  K.  Huwlky,  A.  M., 

PreBldent  Athoo'^  Cullogo,  Ti-nn. 
Sold  by  all  Druggiatu,  at  25  cuiita  pel'  box. 
Also,  J3bow»t8  Lazativb  TuooirKs,  or  Cathartic  Lozen- 

pc.'i,  for  Dyspepsia^  Indigestion^  Constipation,  Headache ) 
Bilious  AJftttionSy  !fc.  nov2(i  6w 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

W .      II  A  Ei   K  IC     Ac     «'  o  .  '  n 

Amerioak,  t'RENcn,  Uouo:opATmo,AND  Vanilla  Premium 

Ococolats,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Pasts, 

Cocoa  Sticks,  Solujile  HoMosoPATnio  akd  Diete- 

tio  Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  are  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  tho  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
Uuited  States.  Ab  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  In  health,  and  us  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  in  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  tBey  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  ageots,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Gnint,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley    &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co., 

Bept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S   IMPROVED 

DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACKDE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  In  search 
of  a  Superior  ITIachiuc  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  Machine   fully  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CTJSHMAW,  Agent, 

octl5  3m  13  Trcinoiit  Roiv,  XBostou< 

ASTHMA. 

A  distinguished  Barrister  at  Law,  writes  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  as  follows: 

li  When  I  commenced  taking  Jonas  WhitcornVs  Remedy 
for  Asthma,  I  had  been  affected  with  that  disease  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  is  of  the  spasmodic  kind;  in  a  bad 
attack,  I  have  freqaently  sat  up  sixteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  taking  the  Remedy,  I  found  an  un- 
accustomed relief;  my  health  and  strength  began  to  im- 
prove ;  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  have, 
comparatively,  no  Asthma.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  foundation  of  my  disease  is  broken  up,  and  that  it 
will  soon  entirely  leave  me." 

The  medicine  referred  to  above,  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.     SI  00  per  bottle.  nov26  5w 

SEA    FOAM    PIPES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.    Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

In  Cases, 

FRENCH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING   DONE  AT   SHORT   NOTICE. 

F.   BROWN,  Apothecary, 

tf       6S  Washington,  corner  State  St  ,  Boston.     octl5 

A  CURIOSITY 

FOR    EVERYBODY. 

TIIE  ILLUSTRATED  SCRAP-BOOK. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

THIS  is  a  most  curious  and  original  work,  containing 
Five  Hundred  Pictures  upon  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject of  everyday  life,  wit,  humor,  pathos,  natural  his- 
tory, scenery  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  nationalities, 
types  of  character,  famous  architecture,  portraits  of  no- 
ted individuals  of  both  sexes ;  and  in  short,  an  inexhaus- 
tible resort  for  study  aod  amusement  for  old  and  young. 

THIS  REAL   NOVELTY 
is  for  sale  at  all  of  the  periodical  depots  for 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  PER  COPY  ! 

\Cy  Sent,  postage  paid,  to  any  part  of  the  country,  on 

the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in  postage  stamps  or  silver. 

PUBLISHED   BY 

JOHN  J.  BVER  &  Co., 

sept  2  tf  35  School  Street,  Boston. 

KEADER — If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
i  take  an  agency.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars. 

novl2  8*v  S.  M.  MTRTCK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

G1  KEAT  CURIOSITY.     Particulars  sent  free.     Ageuts 
T  wanted.  SUA.W  &  CLA.BK, 

Eiddeford,  Maine. 


the:  new  yokk  i  iciiti  \r. 

Tlir  TnilirNK     m,w  ni(>r«  thim  r\y)\l*<pn  yi'tm    "M,  «rnl 

baviog  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  rabnnbn1!,  oi  oon 
Btaot  purohaiari.  dIDnJed  tfarougb  vetttf  State  and  'ivr- 

lltory  of  our  Union— will  cOOtlDUfl  In  MNIOM  what  it  bu 

i  oon  the  oaruat  I  obompJon  of  Liberty.  ?rogtem».  and  <>r 
whatoror  irfU  conduce  to  our  national  growth  i><  Vlrtuo, 

Industry.  Knowledge,  and  Proqiorfty.    It  will  i tlnuo 

to  urge  ih"  omaDoIpailoo,  not  only  of  tho  Dlaolc  Laborer 

hum  i)iiill.'ll»i.i  iumI  Ip'/.aI  Iim  |Hih-rn-i-,  I. lit,  nf  thti  U'liltii 
llkewlu  froiii  Ivmd  Monnpoly,  Iitt<Mjipi<runr<>,    iKnontucit, 

and  that  dependence  on  remote  Blorkete  wbtoh  paralynu 
oxertlon  by  donylDg  to  Toll  tny  adeqaato  and  morally 

curtain  reward.  IIWIcvIdk  that  tho  chief  ovil  of  our 
.  .in.  -■  the  inordinate  mumplfoalloQ  nod dlaproportloD of 
Non-Producore,  it  hIH  oontloue  to  war  agolnat  whatora 
tendtt  to  ii''Knnii;  Miiiiitul  Lobor  or  deprive  It  of  Ite  Juit 
and  full  recotnpBDFo.  IB  will  tnilexlbly  commend  the 
polloj  of  wlonlDg  hither  from  Europe  the  UetrfuJ  Arte, 
utid,  wherever  tlioy  may  i"-  Deeded,  toe  Artiiaju  as  wall, 
for  wboMi'  prodoota  our  country  \»  now  running  rcckleasly 
Into  d«fot,  while  our  laborew  ronto  in  frultli^i  quo  I  5l 
cmptoymoDtj  leaving  thvlr  children  In  want  "i  bnodq 
though  tho  lanner  Is  too  often  compelled  '<*  "<'"  l'l«  cropn 
at  iim-l  Inadequate  prices.  In  Miort,  whlln  battling 
dgalnnt  FllllbUBterlim  and  every  other  mitiilfcHtiitlon  of 
tliut  evil  fplrlt  wbloh  teeka  through  tho  ((pollution  of 
Other  countries  that  aggrandl»eiiieiit  wbloh  i»  to  bu  truly 
itttiiincd  only  throUKh  the  duo  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  our  Internal  resources]  it  will  urgently  advocate 

a  more  effectively  discriminating  Tariff,  the  Freedom  of 
the  Public  Lands,  the  construction  of  a  Itullroivd  from  tho 
navigable  waters  of  the  BllSSuwlppi  to  those  of  the  Paclfle, 
and  every  other  measure  which  seems  to  us  calculated  to 
enhance  tho  dianity  or  tho  recompense  of  Labor,  and 
promote  thu  well-being  of  Mankind. 

The  "irrepressible  conflict"  between  Darkness  and 
Light,  Inertia  and  Progress,  Slavery  and  Freedom,  moves 
steadily  onward.  Isolated  act*  of  folly  and  madness  may 
for  tho  moment  give  a  seeming  advantage  to  Wrong; 
but  God  still  reigns,  and  the  Ages  are  true  to  humanity 
and  Hight.  The  jtar  1860  must  witness  a  memorable 
conflict  between  the*e  irreconcilable  antagonists.  Tho 
question — ;'  Shall  Iluman  Slavery  be  further  strength- 
ened aDd  diffused  by  the  power  and  under  tho  Hug  of  the 
Pederal  Union?" — is  now  to  receive  a  momentous,  if  not 
conclusive  answer.  "Land  for  the  Landless  vertui  Ne- 
groes for  the  Negroless  ":  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  embodied 
Millions  who,  having  just  swept  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  und 
the  Northwest,  appear  in  the  new  Congress,  backed  by 
uearly  every  Free  State,  to  demand  a  recognition  of  ev- 
ery man's  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  a  modicum  of 
the  earth's  surface,  wherever  he  has  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  State's  cession  to  another.  Free  Homes,  and  tho 
consecration  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Territories  to  Free 
Labor — two  requirements,  but  one  policy— must  largely 
absorb  the  attention  of  CoDgress  through  the  ensuing 
session,  as  of  the  People  in  the  succeeding  Presidential 
canvass;  and,  whatever  tbe  immediate  bsue,  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  verdict  will  be  in  accord  at  once 
with  the  dictates  of  impartial  Philanthropy  and  tbe  in- 
alienable Rights  of  Man. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  fuller  and  more  graphic 
reports  of  the  doiDgs  of  Congress,  and  of  whatever  else 
transpiring  at  the  Federal  Metropolis  shall  seem  worthy 
of  public  regard,  and  having  extended  both  our  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Correspondence,  and  strengthened  our  Ed- 
itorial staff,  we  believe  Tux  Triduxe  may  safely  challenge 
a  comparison  with  any  rival,  whether  as  an  exponent  of 
principles  or  as  a  reliable  mirror  of  the  passing  world. 
Essentially,  The  Tribune  will  be  what  it  has  been,  while 
we  shall  constantly  study  to  improve  its  every  feature, 
and  "  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last."  The  general 
verdict  of  tbe  Press  and  the  Public  has  affirmed  tbe  suc- 
cess of  our  past  labors,  and  those  of  the  future  shall  be 
characterized  by  equal  earnestness  and  assiduity. 


The  H"ew  "YTork  Daily  Tribune 
Is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet,  and  published  every 
morning  and  evening  (Sundays  excepted).  It  contains 
Editorials  on  the  topics  of  the  times,  employing  a  large 
corps  of  the  best  newspaper  writers  of  the  day;  Domes- 
tie  and  Foreign  Correspondence;  Proceedings  of  Con- 
gress; lleports  of  Lectures;  City  News;  Cattle,  Horse, 
and  Produce  Markets;  Reviews  of  Books;  Literary  In- 
telligence; Papers  on  Mechanics  and  the  Arts,  etc  ,  etc. 
We  strive  to  make  THE  TRIBUNE  a  newspaper  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  public— its  Telegraph  News  alone  cost- 
ing over  S15j000  per  annum. 

TERMS. 
THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  mailed  to  Subscribers  at  S6 
per  annum,  in  advance;  $Z  for  sis  months. 


The  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune 
Is  published  every  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and  contains 
all  the  editorials  of  the  Daily,  with  tbe  Cattle,  Horse,  and 
General  Markets,  reliably  reported  expressly  for  THE 
TRIBUNE;  Foreign  and  Domestic  Correspondence;  and 
during  the  sessions  of  Congress  it  contains  a  summary  of 
Congressional  doingF,  with  the  more  important  speeches. 
We  shall,  as  heretofore,  make  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE  a  Literary  as  well  as  a  Political  Newspaper,  and 
we  are  determined  that  it  shall  remain  in  the  front  rank 
of  Family  Papers. 

TERMS. 

0  ne  copy,  one  j  ear $3  00 
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Any  pe/son  sending  us  a  club  of  twenty,  or  over,  will 
be  entitled  to  an  extra  copy.  For  a  club  of  forty,  we  will 
send  the  Daily  Tribune  one  year. 

THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  sent  to  Clergymen 
at  5?2  per  annum. 

The  New  York  "Weekly  Tribune, 
A  large  eight-page  paper  for  the  country,  is  published 
every  Saturday,  and  contains  Editorials  on  the  impor- 
tant topics  of  the  times,  the  news  of  the  week  interesting 
correspondence  fiom  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  New 
York  Cattle,  Horse  and  Produce  Markets,  interesting 
and  reliable  Political,  Mechanical  and  Agricultural 
articles,  etc  ,  etc. 

We  shall,  during  this  year,  a6  hitherto,  constantly 
labor  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  instructive  entertain- 
ment afforded  by  the  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE,  which,  we 
intend,  shall  continue  to  be  the  beat  Family  Weekly 
Newspaper  published  in  the  World.  We  consider  the 
Cattle  Market  Reports  aloDe  richly  worth  to  cattle  raisers 
a  year's  subscription  price. 

TERM3. 

One  copy,  one  year 5?2  00 

Three  copies,  one  jear 5  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 8  00 
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be  entitled  to  an  extra  copy.  For  a  club  of  forty,  we  will 
send  the  Semi- Weekly  Tribune;  and  for  a  club  of  one 
hundred,  the  Daily  Tribune  will  be  fent  gratis.  We  con- 
tinue to  send  The  Weekly  Tribune  to  Clergymen  for  SI. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  at  any  time.    Terms — 
always  cosh  in  advance.     All  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
HORACE:  «REEMEV  &■  Co., 

Tribune  Buildings,  Nassau  St  ,  New  Yoik. 


ItltllllAM   STORM'S! 

We  hnvo  now  on  hand  ami  for  sale,  the  following  bril- 
liant Htorlot,  In  hound  form,  monthly  Novelette  ityJOj 
ritkiy  illustrated  with  liny"  original  engravings,  and  form- 
ing tho  Cheapest  book*  In  prh-«  ever  offered  I"  Mm;  public. 
Every  orio  of  th«e«  workn  wrm  written  expressly  fur  this 
establlehmsnt)  and  the  copyright  in  secured,  secordlnpj  to 

law,     \W  will  wend  Mnglu  copies  by  re  nil,  post  paid)   (bl 
twenty  cents  OMDh  or  tin  copies,  post  paid t  one  itotlfir. 

THE  CHILD  OF  THE  BAY:  or,  Tin  8aii.ou'5  Pno- 

TEOK.  Thin  rniminrii  ol  life  on  the  Octftn,  and  pfclMI  of 
Eiiglir.h  mid  EBSt  Indian  Incident  U  one  of  DonVs1  belt 
Stories,  and  Ih  told  In  a  genial  and  very  entertaining 
manner.    Written  for  un  by...SYLVANU8  conn,  Jr. 

THE  BLACK  AVENGER.    Thl«  In  a  story  of  the 
Buccaneer*  of  the  Hpaninh  Main,  during  tbe  eventful 
period  of  tln-lr  Hwuy  in  the  Wtht  InUh-H. 
Written  for  uh  by NED  BUNTMNK. 

THE  ARMORER  OF  TYRE:  or,  Tiik  Ouou  am. 

its  PftlSBT.  Thin  romance  of  ancient  Tyre  In  one  of 
tho  mont  popular  of  Cobb'B  morion,  and  paints  n.  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  In  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  ub  by BYLVANU8  COBB,  .JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  The  Bills  of  Madrii>. 
Tho  pcene  of  this  story  is  laid  In  the  gay  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  thu  life  scenes  of  love  and  ad- 
venture of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR:  or,  Tor  Hmucoleii  or  Tni 

CHESAPEAKE.  This  i»  .l  .'lory  of  the  Coast  and  the  Sea, 
written  In  our  author's  happiest  vein,  and  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  and  life. 

Written  for  us  by J.  H.  INQRAIIAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hebiiion*  or  St  Autoixe. 
This  romance  of  the  continent  depicts  In  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  ecepes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 

Written  for  us  by Ma  job  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND :  or,  Tns  Child  or  the 
Sierba.  A  tale  portraying  tbe  life  of  the  wandering 
zincali,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  Spain,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  the 
end.    Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  The  Prophet 
of  the  Bohmeb  Wald.  A  Tale  of  tho  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  ecenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  foreBt  on  tbe 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.    Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  "WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE :  or,  The  Roveb's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
Eeaman,  who  rose  from  tbe  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  story  as  Cooper's  Red  Rover. 
Written  for  us  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CHEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wasdebino  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  ia  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  edition. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON". 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS:  or,  The  Scoct  op  the  Sus- 
quehanna. A  tale  of  the  Valley  of  tbe  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Th-s  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 
Written  for  us  by Da.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Pbivateeb  op  the  Penob- 
scot. This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,   The  Dumb  Dwabf  of 
Constantinople.     This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 
Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scouboe  of  the  Antilles. 

This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 

by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 

aaid  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jb. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCHE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  most  captivating  and 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed. 
Written  for  us  by Lb.  J  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hukter  Spy  op 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
ecenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  fo  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 
Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN"  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  tbe  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  tbe  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  tbe  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 
Written  for  us  by P.  CLINTON  BARRINGTCN. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circastia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 
Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTiLIAN  BRIDE:  or,  Tns  Spanish  Caya 

lier.     A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.     This  is  really  a  most 

charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  to 

lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  tbe  end. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr 
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BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL   DRAWING-ROOM   COMPANION. 


VIEW  OJV  THE  HUDSON  BITER, 

NBAS   NEWBTJRGH,    N.    T. 

The  accompanying  landscape  view  was  drawn 
by  an  artist  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the 
romantic  scenery  of  the  Hudson  River,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streams  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  often  compared  by  travellers 
to  the  far-famed  Rhine.  The  locality  of  the 
scene  is  near  Newburgh.  The  broad  expanse  of 
the  river  bears  upon  its  bosom  steamers,  row- 
boats  and  sailing  vessels,  reflected  in  its  calm 
mirror  as  they  shoot  swiftly,  or  glide  languidly 
over  its  surface.  On  the  right  the  shores  descend 
boldly  in  a  mass  of  crag  and  foliage,  while  afar 
off  the  dim  outlines  of  the  hills  blend  with  the 
rolling  clonds.  While  the  grand  native  features 
of  this  river  scenery  remain  unchanged,  the  hand 
of  art  is  constantly  visible  upon  these  romantic 
and  picturesque  snores.  The  towns,  cities  and 
villages  are  constantly  expanding ;  the  tide  of 
river  travel  is  constantly  increased,  and  while 
thousands  of  keels  furrow  the  flowing  stream, 
the  6t«am-horse  rushes  along  its  shores,  throwing 
open  its  enchanting  regions  to  multitudes,  to 
whom,  a  few  years  since,  its  beauty  was  un- 
known. On  the  most  charming  sites  presented 
by  its  banks,  beautiful  villas  and  country  resi- 
dences are  multiplying,  while  in  their  grounds 
the  landscape-gardener  finds  an  ample  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  skill.  What  a  change  from 
the  period  when  Hendrick  Hudson,  in  the  Half- 
Moon,  sailed  up  into  the  heart  of  the  then  lonely 
solitude,  whose  silence  was  only  broken  by  the 


upon  my  mind  will  prevent  my  going  astray  ex- 
cept in  minutiae 

Said  the  judge  substantially  as  follows : 
"  Years  ago,  we  had  in  our  house  a  sweet  little 
child  about  four  years  old,  the  object,  of  course, 
of  a  very  tender  affection.  But  sickness  laid  his 
hand  upon  it-  Remedies  promptly  resorted  to, 
all  proved  in  vain.  Day  after  day  the  roses 
faded  from  the  cheek,  and  the  fire  in  the  eyes 
burned  low ;  and  at  length  death  closed  those 
eyes,  and  sealed  the  lips  forever;  and  we 
learned,  by  trying  experience,  how  intense  a 
darkness  follows  the  quenching  of  one  of  these 
little  lights  of  life. 

"  The  time  rolling  sadly  on,  brought  as  at 
length  to  the  hour  appointed  for  committing  oar 
treasure  to  the  ordinarily  sure  custody  of  the 
grave.  The  friends  assembled,  the  customary 
services  were  held,  the  farewell  taken,  and  the 
little  form  securely  shut  beneath  the  well-screwed 
coffin-lid,  and  in  due  time  the  grave  received  its 
trust.  We  looked  on  and  saw  the  earth  thrown 
in,  the  monnd  raised  above,  and  the  plates  of 
sod  neatly  adjusted  into  a  green  sheltering  roof, 
and  then  wended  our  way  bark  to  our  desolated 
home.  Evening  came  on  and  wore  away.  My 
wife  had  gone  into  an  adjoining  room  to  give 
some  directions  to  a  servant,  and  I,  unfitted  by 
the  scenes  of  the  day  for  aught  else,  had  just  laid 
my  head  upon  my  pillow,  in  our  room,  when  I 
heard  a  shriek,  and  in  a  moment  more  my  wife 
came  flying  into  the  room,  and  springing  upon 
the  bed   behind  me,   exclaimed:     'See  there! 


of  calm  reflection.  And,  after  a  time,  we  dis- 
covered in  truth  that  the  grave  clothes  were  night 
clothes,  and  the  corpse  a  somnambulist !  And  it 
became  manifest  that  it  was  the  excitement  at- 
tending the  loss  and  burial  of  its  playmate,  work- 
ing upon  the  child's  mind  in  sleep,  to  which  we 
were  indebted  for  this  untimely  and  most  start- 
ling visit. 

"  Wiping  away  the  perspiration,  and  taking  a 
few  long  breaths,  I  prepared  to  countermarch  the 
little  intruder  back  to  its  forsaken  bed.  Back 
we  went,  it  keeping  at  my  side,  though  still 
asleep.  It  had  walked  quite  a  distance  across 
the  damp  grass.  I  found  the  door  of  its'home 
ajar,  jnst  as  the  fagitive  had  left  it,  and  its  sleep- 
ing parents  unconscious  of  its  absence !  The 
door  creaked  as  I  pushed  it  open,  and  wakened 
the  child,  who  looked  wildly  round  a  moment 
and  then  popped  into  bed  ! 

"  Now,  had  it  not  been  for  my  wife,  as  I  have 
said,  I  should,  on  the  appearance  of  this  appari- 
tion, have  made  a  leap  of  uncommon  agility  from 
that  window,  and  after  a  flight  of  uncommon  ve- 
locity for  a  person  of  my  age  and  dignity,  I 
should  have  been  ready  to  take  oath  in  any  court, 
either  in  Christendom  or  heathendom,  that  I  had 
seen  a  ghost." — Presbyterian. 

Home  is  the  centre  of  every  true  life;  the  place 
where  all  sweet  affections  are  brought  forth  and 
nurtured  ;  the  spot  to  which  the  memory  clings 
the  most  fondly,  and  to  which  the  wanderer  re 
turns  the  most  gladly. 


6hake  off  his  morning  slumbers.  Orders  were 
accordingly  issued  to  Bishop,  the  colonel's  body- 
servant  and  faithful  follower,  who.  together  with 
the  fine  English  charger,  had  been  bequeathed  bv 
the  dying  Braddoek  to  Major  Washington,  on 
the  famed  and  fatal  field  of  the  Monongahela. 
Bishop,  bred  in  the  school  of  European  discipline, 
raised  his  hand  to  his  cap,  as  mnch  as  to  say, 
'  Your  honor's  orders  shall  be  obeyed.' 

"  The  colonel  now  proceeded  to  the  mansion, 
and  was  introduced  to  various  gaests  (for  when 
was  a  Virginian  domicile  of  the  olden  time 
without  guests  ?),  and,  above  all,  to  the  charming 
widow.  Tradition  relates  that  they  were  mutu- 
ally pleased  on  this,  their  first  interview.  Nor  is 
it  remarkable.  They  were  of  an  age  when  im- 
pressions are  strongest.  The  lady  was  fair  to 
behold,  of  fascinating  manners,  and  splendidly 
endowed  with  worldly  benefit.  The  hero,  fresh 
from  his  early  fields,  redolent  of  fame,  and  with 
a  form  on  which 

"  :  Every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' 

"The  morning  passed  pleasantly  away;  eve- 
ning came,  with  Bishop,  true  to  his  orders  and 
firm  at  his  post,  holding  the  favorite  charger  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  waiting  to  offer 
the  ready  stirrup.  The  sun  sank  in  the  horizon, 
and  yet  the  colonel  appeared  not.  And  then  the 
old  soldier  marvelled  at  his  chiefs  delay.  '  'Twas 
strange,  'twas  passing  strange — surely  he  was 
not  wont  to  be  a  single  moment  behind  his  ap- 
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scream  of  the  eagle,  or  the  light  plash  of  the  In- 
dian's paddle  as  he  drove  his  buoyant  canoe 
across  the  sequestered  bays  and  along  the  wind- 
ing shores  !  Many  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
the  Revolution  were  enacted  on  and  about  the 
Hudson,  and  historical  association  adds  &  hal- 
lowing charm  to  the  attractions  of  nature. 

»-—»«.  » 

A  GHOST  STORY. 

We  were  returning  from  our  spring  meeting  of 
Presbytery — one  gentleman  and  two  young 
ladies — in  a  "rockaway,"  and  the  roads  none  of 
the  best.  Night,  cold  and  damp,  overtook  us 
eight  or  ten  miles  from  home,  but  only  a  short 
distance  from  Judge  Blank's.  Knowing  that  we 
should  find  outside  the  judge's  door  the  latch- 
string,  and  inside  a  warm  welcome,  a  warm  fire, 
and  a  warm  supper,  beside  beds  which  we  could 
warm  for  ourselves — for  he  was  a  good  Presby- 
terian— we  unhesitatingly  consigned  ourselves  to 
his  hospitalities. 

Supptr  being  over,  and  our  persons  disposed 
according  to  our  several  tastes  in  a  semi-circle 
before  an  old-fashioned  blazing  fire,  we  were  just 
in  the  mood  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  our 
host's  conversational  gifts.  Among  other  things 
he  narrated  the  following  unique  tale,  which  we 
unanimously  agreed  to  put  in  print.  This,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  he  has  not  done,  and  hence  I  vol- 
unteer to  send  it  to  you,  for  insertion  in  the  Pres- 
byterian, if  you  so  please.  Though  writing  from 
memory,  and,  not  being  a  pope,  fallible  at  the 
btst,  yet  the  deep  impre&sion  made  by  the  story 


our  child !  our  child  !'  Raising  my  head,  my 
blood  froze  within  me,  and  the  hair  upon  my 
head  stood  up,  as  I  saw  the  little  thing  in  grave 
clothes,  with  open,  but  manifestly  sightless  eyes, 
and  pale  as  when  we  gave  it  tho  last  kiss,  walk- 
ing slowly  toward  us !  Had  I  been  alone — had 
not  the  extreme  terror  of  my  wife  compelled  me 
to  play  the  man,  I  should  have  leaped  from  the 
window  and  bed  without  casting  a  look  behind. 
But  not  daring  to  leave  her  in  such  terror,  I 
arose,  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  took  the  little 
creature  between  my  knees — a  cold  sweat  cover- 
ing my  body — and  gazed  with  feelings  unutter- 
able upon  the  object  before  me.  The  eyes  were 
open  in  a  vacant  stare.  The  flesh  was  colorless, 
cold  and  clammy ;  nor  did  the  child  seem  to 
have  the  power  either  of  speech  or  hearing,  asit 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  any  of  our  questions. 
The  horror  of  our  minds  was  the  more  intense  as 
we  had  watched  our  child  through  its  sickness 
and  death,  and  had  been  but  a  few  hours  before, 
eye-witnesses -of  its  interment. 

"While  gazing  upon  it,  and  asking  in  my 
thoughts,  '  What  can  this  extraordinary  provi- 
dence mean?  For  what  can  it  be  sent"?'  the 
servant  girl  having  crept  to  the  door,  after  a 

time  suggested,  '  It  looks  like  Mr.  ■ 's  child.' 

Now,  our  next  neighbor  had  a  child  of  nearly  the 
same  age  as  ours,  and  its  constant  companion. 
But  what  could  bring  it  to  our  house  at  that 
hour,  and  in  such  plight?  Still  the  suggestion 
had  operated  as  a  powerful, sedative  upon  our 
excited  feelings,  and  rendered  us  more  capable 


WASHINGTON'S  WOOING. 

The  story  of  Washington's  love  and  court- 
ship is  simple,  yet  full  of  the  elements  of  ro- 
mance. No  words  can  better  tell  that  story  than 
those  used  for  the  purpose,  in  after  years,  by  a 
grandson  of  the  lady.  "It  was  in  1758,"  he 
says,  "  that  Washington,  attired  in  military  un- 
dress, and  attended  by  a  body-servant,  tall  and 
militaire  as  his  chief,  was  crossing  Williams 
Ferry  over  the  Pamunkey  River,  a  branch  of  the 
York  River.  On  the  boat  touching  the  southern, 
or  New  Kent  side,  the  soldier's  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  one  of  those  personages  who  give  the 
beau-ideal  of  the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  old 
regime — the  very  soul  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 
It  was  in  vain  the  soldier  urged  his  business  at 
Williamsburgh,  important  communications  to  the 
governor,  etc.  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  on  whose  do- 
main the  militaire  had  just  landed,  would  hear  of 
no  excuse.  Colonel  Washington's  was  a  name 
and  character  so  dear  to  all  the  Virginians,  that 
his  passing  by  one  of  the  old  castles  of  the  do- 
minion without  calling  and  partaking  of  the  hos- 
pitalities of  the  host,  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  colonel,  however,  did  not  surrender 
at  discretion,  but  stoutly  maintained  his  ground, 
till  Chamberlayne,  bringing  up  his  reserve,  in  the 
intimation  that  he  would  introduce  his  friend  to 
a  young  and  charming  widow,  then  beneath  his 
roof,  the  soldier  capitulated,  on  condition  that  he 
should  dine — only  dine — and  then,  by  pressing 
his  charger  and  borrowing  of  the  night,  he  would 
reach  Williamsburg  before  his  excellency  could 


pointments,  for  he  was  the  most  punctual  of  all 
punctual  men.'  Meantime,  the  host  eDJoyed  the 
scene  of  the  veteran  on  duty  at  the  gate,  while 
the  colonel  was  so  agreeably  employed  in  the 
parlor,  and  proclaiming  that  no  guest  ever  left 
his  house  after  sunset,  his  military  visitor  was, 
without  much  difficulty,  persuaded  to  order 
Bishop  to  put  up  the  horses  for  the  night.  The 
sun  rose  high  in  the  heavens  the  ensuing  day, 
when  the  enamored  soldier  pressed  ^ith  his  spur 
his  charger's  side,  and  speeded  on  his  way  to  the 
seat  of  government,  where,  having  despatched 
his  public  business,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and,  at 
the  White  House,  a  marriage  engagement  took 
place." — Alt.  Vernon  and  its  Associations. 
i  ^»^  > 
DANCING. 
How  many  things  in  modern  days  are  associ- 
ated with  the  idea  of  frivolity  which  originally 
had  the  deepest  and  most  sacred  significance ! 
How  much  has  degenerated  into  mere  amuse- 
ment which  of  old  was  a  religious  or  symbolical 
act !  From  the  shapes  that  dancing  has  assumed, 
and  tends  still  further  to  assume,  it  is  not  aston- 
ishing that  many  worthy  people  denounce  it, 
who  do  not  suspect  that  it  is  the  sister  of  poetry, 
of  music,  and  of  philosophy,  quite  as  much  as 
the  daughter  of  joy.  A  work  of  the  most  varied 
erudition  and  of  the  richest  suggestiveness  might 
be  written  on  dancing,  in  which  conspicuous  at- 
tention would  be  given  to  the  relations  of  danc- 
ing to  worship  and  war. — Drawing-Room  Journal 
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PARTICULAR   NOTICE. 

The  present  number  closes  the 
publication  of  "Ballou's  Picto- 
rial ;"  next  week  it  will  be  issued 
in  a  new  and  elegant  form,  as  a 
literary  and  miscellaneous  week- 
ly journal,  and  will  be  called  The 
Welcome  Guest.  The  new  paper 
will  be  of  the  mammoth  size, 
printed  on  the  finest  of  paper  and 
new  type,  surmounted  by  a  chaste 
and  beautiful  heading,  bright  and 
original  throughout.  We  have 
long  been  perfecting  a  plan  that 
will  enable  us  to  present  to  the 
public  a  paper  which  will  com- 
mand unusual  attention  by  its 
intrinsic  value  and  attractive- 
ness. The  terms  of  The  Welcome 
Guest  will  be  two  dollars  a  year, 
and  four  cents  per  copy. 


A  WINTER  SCENE. 

Wo  present  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial,  in  this, 
the  last  nuraher  of  the  work,  with  a  characteristic 
Now  England  winter  scene.  All  north  of  Boston 
have  participated  in  the  exhilarating  pleasures 
that  como  with  the  first  sleighing,  and  oven  in 
the  city  itself  we  have  had  a  brief  season  of  the 
enjoymont  that  is  heralded  by  the  merry  bolls. 
Bat  Now  England  does  not  now  see  any  of  the 
old-fashioned  winters  that  we  remember  in  our 
boyhood,  when  the  drifts  of  snow  were  piled  up 
to  the  top  of  the  front  doors  of  the  citizens,  and 
it  was  quite  a  labor  to  break  a  way  from  the 
dwelling-houses  in  the  morning,  after  a  night 
snow-storm.  It  seems  to  fall  lighter,  less  of  it, 
and  to  stay  more  briefly  than  of  yore ;  but  while 
the  snow  is  with  us  it  is  fully  improved,  and  the 
season  is  one  of  universal  outdoor  pleasure  par- 
ties, for  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  Stable-keepers 
reap  a  goodly  harvest,  tavern-keepers  are  in  their 
glory,  and  town  and  country  join  in  a  wholesale 
carnival.  Rosy  cheeks  peep  out  from  warm 
hoods,  merry  voices  ring  out  upon  the  clear  at- 
mosphere, and  there's  many  a  kiss  stolen  in  the 
dark !  Within  doors  the  glowing  fire  seems  to 
burn  all  the  brighter,  and  the  pleasant  book  and 
cheerful  newspaper  serve  to  beguile  the  long  win- 
ter's evening.  Next  week  we  shall  send  to  you 
a  new  candidate  for  your  favor,  and  a  Welcome 
Guest  to  delight  the  home  circle  beside  the 
hearthstone;  a  paper  which  will  charm  away  the 
hours  like  an  enchanter's  wand,  and  while  it  de- 
lights, it  will  also  instruct  all  who  turn  to  its 
pleasant  pages. 


THE  «  KLIND  MEN  "  IN  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

The  table  of  the  "  blind-men  "  is  the  calmest 
spot  iu  tho  building.  Theirs  is  no  work  of  mere 
mechanical  dexterity,  that  can  be  brought  by 
constant  practice  to  dazzling  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion. It  requires  much  searching  in  directories, 
much  guessing,  much  mental  effort,  to  solve 
most  of  the  riddles  in  writing  and  spelling  that 
come  upon  this  table.  The  irregular  combina- 
tions of  tho  alphabet  alone  present  a  boundless 
field  of  variety  to  tho  ignorant  and  the  persever- 
ing ;  and  when  the  combinations  of  Christian 
names  and  surnames,  names  of  towns  and  names 
of  counties,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  letters,  and 
the  parts  of  a  letter's  proper  superscription,  come 
to  be  added,  arithmetic  can  hardly  convey  the  re- 
sult. It  is  to  this  table  that  all  those  riddle- 
letters  find  their  way,  upon  whoso  surface  Isling- 
ton is  spelt  and  written  "  East  Linton  ;"  and  the 
late  Iron  Duke  is  addressed,  long  after  his  death, 
as  the  "Duk  hor  wetlenton,  Ip  ark  corner,  Lon- 
don, Englent,  or  hulswear."  The  blind-men  are 
often  called  upon  to  decipher  such  directions  as 
the  following,  conveyed  in  the  most  undecided 
of  hand  writings  :  "  To  Mrs.  Slater  to  the  Prince 
of  wales  in  fits  Roy  place  Kinteston  London 
paid.  The  blind-men  decide  that  this  means  the 
"  Prince  of  Wales'  public-house,  Fitzroy  Flace, 
Kentishtown :"  and  their  decision  is  final. 
Sometimes  comic  boys  address  their  relatives  in 
London  in  the  rudest  pictorial  form,  giving  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  to  the  blind-men.  A  pic- 
ture of  a  garden  and  a  stroc:-,  with  a  fancy  por- 
trait of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  was  in- 


tended, drawn  outside  the  note  by  a  not  very  ar- 
tistic youth  of  seven  years  of  age,  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  case  the  sorting  labor  of  the  General 
Post  Office.  Addressed  to  "My  Uncle  Jon,  in 
London  ;"  "  Wilm  Stratton,  commonly  cnld  ten- 
pot  Weelin ;"  "  Mary  Ann  Street,  Red  River 
lane  Luke  St.  next  door  to  tho  ocean  ;"  "  To  No. 
3  Crosbsbry  Row  For  Tho  Female  with  the  In- 
fant up  Bromley  Stairs;"  "Ann"Poror  at  Mrs. 
Winhursts  No.  24  Next  door  to  two  to  one;" 
"Mikell  Goodliff  at  St.  Nouts  Printis  to  a  Shoo 
Maker  Mis  his  name  not  known  Mrs.  Cooper  is 
grandmother  to  the  Lad;"  "elixa  clarck  saxton 
hotel  saint-luord  hon  so ;"  and  "  This  fanke 
Tagbe  Warkitt  ill  Wise  Comse  Wile  of  Withe,', 
with  many  more  like  them,  have  come,  and  are 
constantly  coming  under  tho  notice  of  this  branch 
of  the  sorting  department.  The  blind-men  feel 
a  professional  artistic  pride  in  mastering  every 
difficulty,  although  the  difficulty  is  to  be  taken 
to  the  land's-end  for  the  small  charge  of  a 
penny. 

Failing  all  attempts  to  make  clear  that  which  i-< 
never  to  be  read  in  this  world,  tho  interior  (after 
proper  forms  have  been  observed)  is,  at  last, 
looked  into,  only  to  present  a  larger  and  more 
enigmatical  surface  still.  The  only  colorable 
explanation  that  can  be  given  of  the  mystery, 
based  upon  the  annual  average  of  riddles  which 
come  before  the  blind-men,  is,  that  some  Iri-th 
hop-picker,  passing  through  London  on  his  road 
to  Kent,  is  anxious  to  communicate  with  a  rela- 
tive in  6ome  part  of  his  native  countryr. — Leisure 
Hour. 
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[Translated  from  the  French  for  Eallou'a  Pictorial.] 

TEE  SUFFERINGS  OF  A  MOTHER. 

•  ET    ANNE    T.    WILBUR. 

It  was  extremely  cold  during  the  last  days  of 
the  month  of  January,  1841.  The  streets  of  the 
city  of  Anvers  bad  put  on  their  winter  garments 
and  were  resplendsnt  with  dazzling  whiteness. 
Nevertheless  the  snow  did  not  fall  in  soft  flakes 
and  rejoice  the  eye  by  floating  capriciously  like 
a  light  down ;  on  the  contrary,  rough  as  hail  it 
rattled  noisily  against  the  carefully  closed  win- 
dows of  the  bouseB,  and  the  sharp  breath  of  the 
north  soon  drove  back  to  the  blazing  fire  most  of 
those  who  ventured  to  the  thresholds  of  their 
dwellings. 

Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  cold,  and 
although  it  was  only  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  it  was  Friday,  which  is  the  market  day  in 
Anvers,  many  young  people  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  The  young  folks  were  trying-  to 
keep  warm  by  quickening  their  pace,  the  good 
citizens  were  blowing  their  fingers  with  chatter- 
ing teeth,  and  the  laborers  thrashing  their  bodies 
with  their  arms. 

At  this  moment,  a  young  lady  was  slowly 
traversing  the  Rue  des  Boniique,  which  she  well 
knew,  for  she  went  from  one  house  of  the  poor 
to  another,  and  emerged  from  each  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sweet  satisfaction  painted  on  her 
features.  A  satin  cloak,  doubtless  warmly  lined, 
enveloped  her  elegant  form ;  a  velvet  hat  framed 
her  pleasing  face  and  her  cheeks  slightly  purpled 
by  the  sharpness  of  the  air.  A  boa  surrounded 
her  neck,  and  her  hands  were  concealed  in  a 
pretty  muff.  This  young  lady,  who  appeared  to 
be  in  easy  circumstances,  was  approaching  the 
threshold  of  a  dwelling  which  she  seemed  about 
to  enter,  when  she  perceived  at  a  little  distance 
a  lady  of  her  acquaintance ;  she  stopped  before 
the  door  of  the  poor  dwelling  until  her  friend 
was  at  a  few  paces  distance,  and  then  advancing 
to  meet  her  with  a  gentle  smile,  said : 

"  Good  morning,  Adcle.     How  do  you  do  V 
"  Very  well,  and  you  V 

"  I  am  well,  and  happier  than  I  can  express." 
"  Why  so  ?     It  seems  to  me  the  weather  is  not 
very  pleasant." 

"  It  is  so  for  me,  Adcle.  I  have  only  been  up 
an  hour,  and  I  have  already  visited  twenty 
houses  of  the  poor.  J  have  there  seen  poverty 
enough  to  break  one's  heart.  Hunger,  cold, 
sickness,  destitution — these  are  almost  incredi- 
ble. I  esteem  myself  happy  in  being  rich,  for  it 
is  a  very  sweet  pleasure  to  do  good." 

"You  look  as  if  you  were  almost  crying, 
Anna!  I  see  tears  in  your  eyes  ;  do  not  bo  so 
sensitive.  The  poor  people  cannot  certainly  be 
much  to  be  pitied  this  winter;  see  the  distribu- 
tions that  have  been  made.  Coal,  bread,  po- 
tatoes, all  these  have  been  given  in  abundance. 
Last  evening  I  subscribed  fifty  francs,  and  I  con- 
fess I  had  rather  distribute  my  money  through 
others  than  to  go  myself  into  those  miserable 
houses." 

"  Adele,  you  do  not  know  the  poor.  Do  not 
judge  them  by  those  ragged  beggars  who  con- 
sider asking  alms  as  a  profitable  trade,  and  pur- 
posely tear  and  soil  their  garments  to  inspire  hor- 
ror or  pity.  Come  with  mo ;  I  will  show  you 
laborers  whose  clothing  is  not  in  tatters,  whose 
dwellings  arc  not  filthy  holes,  and  whose  lips  do 
not  open  to  beg,  but  only  to  thank  and  to  bless. 
You  shall  see  hunger  painted  on  their  features, 
black  and  frozen  bread  in  the  stiffened  fingers  of 
the  children,  the  tears  of  the  mother,  the  gloomy 
despair  of  the  father.  0,  if  your  eyes  should 
contemplate  this  mute  picture  of  affliction  and 
suffering,  what  celestial  joy  would  you  not  expe- 
rience in  changing  all  this  by  a  little  money  ! 
You  would  see  the  poor  little  children  hang 
upon  your  dress,  the  mother  smile  upon  you  as 
she  clasps  her  hands,  the  father,  bewildered  with 
joy,  press  your  soft  hand  in  his  bony  ones  and 
bathe  it  with  glistening  tears.  -You  also,  Adele 
would  shed  tears  of  happiness,  and  not  withdraw 
your  hands  from  theirs,  rough  as  they  may  be. 
Indeed,  Adele,  the  remembrance  of  such  mo- 
ments affects  me  much." 

While  Anna  sketched  this  picture  with  a 
touching  voice  and  profound  emotion,  her  friend 
had  not  uttered  a  word,  not  even  one  of  those 
brief  exclamations  which  express  the  sympathy 
of  the  listener.  Anna's  emotion,  had  been 
wholly  shared  by  her,  and  when  her  friend  looked 
her  in  the  face,  she  saw  her  draw  a  handkerchief 
from  her  muff  to  wipe  away  two  large  tears  which 
stood  in  her  eyes. 

"Anna!"    said  she,   "I  will  visit  the  poor 


with  you.  I  have  money  enough  abont  me.  Let 
us  devote  the  morning  to  good  works.  I  am 
glad  to  have  met  you." 

The  good  Anna  contemplated  her  friend  with 
emotion;  her  countenance  expressed  her  happi- 
ness at  having  secured  one  benefactress  more  for 
the  poor.  Accompanied  by  Adele,  she  entered, 
a  few  paces  beyond,  a  house  where  she  knew  she 
would  find  some  unfortunate  people. 

The  dwelling  on  the  threshold  of  which  she 
had  paused  when  she  saw  her  friend  approach, 
was  forgotten.  This  was  pardonable,  as  she  had 
never  entered  it,  but  only  proposed  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  it  might  not  be  inhab- 
ited by  some  poor  family  hitherto  unknown  to  her. 
In  a  room  of  the  house  before  which  the  benev- 
olent Anna  had  stopped  for  a  moment,  an  unfor- 
tunate family  did  indeed  live.  Four  bare  walls 
were  the  sole  and  mute  witnesses  of  unheard  of 
pains  and  sufferings,  and  the  sight  of  the  heart- 
rending spectacle  which  might  be  witnessed 
there,  filled  the  soul  not  only  with  sadness,  but 
also  with  a  certain  sentiment  of  hatred  against 
society.  The  air  was  as  cold  there  as  in  the 
street,  and  an  icy  dampness  penetrated  one's  gar- 
ments ;  a  scanty  fire  burned  in  the  fire-place,  fed 
by  fragments  of  furniture.  A  sick  child,  scarcely 
a  year  old,  was  lying  on  a  bed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  ;  its  pale  features,  thin  arms,  and  eyes 
sunken  in  their  sockets,  showed  that  it  was  near 
its  end.  Seated  on  a  large  stone  beside  the  child, 
a  woman,  still  young,  was  concealing  her  eyes 
with  her  hands.  Her  garments,  although  faded, 
did  not  wear  the  stamp  of  that  poverty  which 
openly  implores  assistance  ;  on  the  contrary  an 
exquisite  neatness  and  numerous  but  almost  im- 
perceptible darns  attested  tho  care  with  which 
the  woman  attempted  to  conceal  her  poverty. 
From  time  to  time  a  sigh  escaped  her  breast, 
and  tears  stole  between  her  fingers.  Meanwhile, 
she  raised  her  head  tremblingly  at  the  slightest 
movement  of  the  child,  sorrowlully  contemplated 
its  wasted  cheeks,  drew  the  covering  over  its 
chilled  limbs,  and  then  sank  back,  weeping  and 
despairing  on  the  stone. 

The  most  profound  silence  reigned  in  this 
place  of  desolation,  and  this  silence  was  disturbed 
only  by  the  snow  which  rattled  against  the  win- 
dows and  the  plaintive  roar  of  the  wind  in  the 
chimney. 

For  some  time  the  woman  had  seemed  ex- 
hausted; the  child  had  not  stirred,  and  she  had 
not  raised  her  head  ;  she  seemed  even  not  to 
weep  any  more,  for  the  tears  had  ceased  to  glis- 
ten between  her  fiugers.  Tho  room  was  like  a 
tomb  which  has  received  its  guests  and  is  to  open 
no  more.  Suddenly  a  feeble  voice,  proceeding 
from  the  direction  of  the  fire,  murmured: 
"Mama,  dear  mama,  I  am  hungry  !" 
He  who  uttered  ihis  complaint  was  a  little  boy 
of  five  or  six  years,  crouched  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  so  close  to  tho  fire  that  he  could 
hardly  bo  perceived.  He  trembled  and  shivered 
as  it  he  had  a  fever,  and  you  might  hear  his  teeth 
chatter  with  tho  cold. 

Whether  the  woman  did  not  hear  his  com- 
plaint, or  whether  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
satisfy  his  demands,  she  made  no  reply  and  re- 
mained motionless.  The  silence  was  resumed, 
but  the  voice  of  the  child  was  heard  again  : 

"Dear  mama,"  said  he,  "I  am  hungry! 
0,  give  me  a  little  piece  of  bread  !" 

This  time  the  woman  raised  her  head,  for -the 
child's  voice  relft  the  mother's  heart  like  a  knife. 
A  gloomy  fire  sparkled  in  her  eye ;  despair 
might  bo  read  there. 

"Dear  little  John,"  replied  she,  bursting  into 
tears,  "  be  silent,  for  the  love  of  God !  I  am 
dying  of  hunger  myseif,  my  poor  child,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  house." 

"  0,  mother !  I  am  suffering  so  much !  is 
there  not  a  little  piece  of  bread  V 

The  countenance  of  the  child  wore  at  this  mo- 
ment an  expression  so  supplicating,  the  anguish 
of  hunger  was  so  profoundly  imprinted  on  its 
pale  and  thin  features,  that  the  mother  started  up 
as  if  about  to  commit  some  desperate  deed  ;  she 
thrust  a  trembling  hand  beneath  the  bed-cover- 
ing, drew  out  a  small  loaf,  and  going  towards  the 
child,  said : 

"  Here,  John,  I  had  kept  this  for  your  poor 
little  sister,  but  I  fear  she  will  never  need  it;  the 
innocent  lamb !" 

Her  voice  failed,  her  maternal  heart  overflowed 
with  grief.  As  soon  as  John  saw  the  loaf  his 
lips  moistened,  the  muscles  of  his  face  quivered, 
and  he  grasped  it  as  a  wolf  seizes  his  prey.  The 
mother  returned  to  the  sick  child,  looked  at  it  for 
an  instant,  and  then  sank  back,  exhausted,  upon 
the  stone. 


Seized  with  an  inexpressible  joy,  the  little  boy 
eagerly  carried  the  bread  to  his  mouth  and  bit  it 
until  he  had  devoured  a  little  more  than  half; 
then  he  suddenly  paused,  looked  at  the  morsel 
again  several  times  with  longing  eyes,  carried  it 
to  his  mouth  again,  but  ate  no  more.  He  rose 
at  last,  slowly  approached  his  mother,  shook  her 
by  the  arm  to  rouse  her  from  the  slumber  in 
which  she  seemed  to  be  plunged,  and  holding 
out  the  morsel  of  kread,  said  in  a  sweet  voice  : 

"  Dear  mother,  here  it  is !  I  have  saved  a  lit- 
tle piece  for  our  Mariette.  I  am  still  very  hun- 
gry and  very  sick,  but  papa  will  soon  return.  I 
shall  be  sure  of  a  slice  of  bread  then,  shall  I  not, 
mama  V 

The  unfortunate  woman  encircled  the  good 
child  in  her  arms  and  pressed  him  tenderly  to  her 
bosom  ;  an  instant  afterwards,  she  suffered  him  to 
slip  from  her  lap  without  perceiving  it,  and  re- 
turned to  her  stupor.  John  softly  approached 
his  sister,  kissed  the  thin  cheek  of  the  little  in- 
valid and  said:  "Sleep  on,  dear  Mariette;" 
then  he  returned  to  the  corner,  crouched  again  on 
the  hearth,  and  remained  silent. 

It  was  then  that  the  generous  Anne  paused  oo 
the  threshold  of  the  miserable  dwelling  as  she 
saw  her  friend  approach. 

A  whole  hour  rolled  away  and  the  unfortunate 
mother  had  not  aroused  from  her  sorrowful  rev- 
erie. She  also  was  hungry,  she  also  heard  the 
imperious  cry  of  exhausted  nature,  and  fearful 
sufferings  had  seized  her.  But  she  was  sitting 
beside  a  death-bed;  she  was  awaiiing  with  an- 
guish the  terrible  hour  when  she  should  see  her 
child  die.  Could  she  think  of  her  own  suffer- 
ings ?  No  !  a  mother  is  always  a  mother,  happy 
or  miserable,  rich  or  poor ;  there  is  no  sentiment 
more  profound,  no  passion  more  vast,  than  that 
which  attaches  a  woman  to  her  child,  and  this 
sentiment,  this  passion,  is  the  more  fervent  and 
the  more  entire  with  those  who  know  how  many 
cares  and  anxieties  their  children  have  cost  them. 
The  poor  especially  know  this. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  mother  and  child  started  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  moved  by  a  mysterious  im- 
pression. She  sprang  from  the  stone,  he  from 
the  hearth,  and  both  exclaimed  together: 
"  There  is  your  father,  John  !" 
"  There  is  papa,  mother  !" 
A  joyous  smile  gave  a  new  expression  to  thoir 
countenances.  They  had  heard  the  sound  of  a 
cart  stopping  at  the  door,  and  were  hastening  to 
meet  him  whom  they  expected,  but  a  man  en- 
tered the  room  before  they  reached  the  threshold. 
While  ho  was  shaking  the  snow  from  his  shoul- 
ders, John  seized  one  of  his  hands  and  suspended 
him&elf  to  it  as  if  to  draw  him  still  farther.  The 
man  extended  tho  other  to  his  wife,  and  contem- 
plated her  with  profound  sadness.  At  last  he 
said,  sighing  : 

"Theresa,  wo  are  unfortunate  !  Since  morn- 
ing I  have  remained  with  ray  cart  near  tho  rail- 
road, and  have  earned  nothing.  Believe  me  or 
not,  Theresa,  hut  I  wish  myself  dead!" 

Powerless  as  were  the  words  of  the  poor  man 
to  express  bis  grief,  the  latter  was  not  less  cut- 
ting. His  head  drooped  on  his  shoulder,  his 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  tho  ground,  and  his  hands 
were  clenched  despairingly. 

The  wife,  forgetting  her  own  sufferings  at  sight 
of  the  tortures  endured  by  her  husband,  threw 
her  arms  around  his  neck  and  replied,  sobbing  : 

"  0,  Francis,  this  will  not  last  always.  It  is 
not  your  fault  that  we  are  unfortunate  !" 

"Father,  father  !"  cried  tho  little  boy,  "  I  am 
hungry  ;  can  I  have  a  piece  of  bread  now  V 

These  words  threw  the  laborer  into  a  frightful 
dejection  ;  all  his  limbs  trembled,  his  glances  fell 
on  the  little  boy  with  so  wild  an  expression  that 
the  child,  terrified  and  weeping,  took  refuge  in 
the  chimney  corner  and  cried  out  from  thence, 
bursting  into  tears : 

"  0,  dear  papa,  I  will  never  do  so  again  I" 
The  laborer  approached  the  bed,  and  looked  at 
the  little  invalid  who  raised  her  dim  eyes  towards 
her  father. 

" Theresa,"  exclaimed  he,  "I  cannot  endure 
this  longer.     It  must  happen  at  last  I" 
■  "What  do  you  mean  V 

The  laborer,  in  whose  heart  a  final  conflict  had 
just  taken  place,  suddenly  became  composed, 
and  comprehending  the  anxiety  he  had  caused 
his  excellent  wife  by  his  exclamations,  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  said  : 

"  You  know,  Theresa,  that  I  have  always  been 
industrious;  I  have  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass 
without  providing  for  your  wants  and  for  those 
of  our  children.  Must  I  then,  after  ten  years  of 
hard  labor,  be  compelled  to  beg  ?  Must  I  ask 
the  bread  hitherto  earned  by  the  sweat  of  my 


brow,  from  door  to  door?  Theresa,  I  cannot  do 
it.  I  must  sell  our  hand  cart  at  the  Friday's 
market.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  work  after  this 
money  is  spent;  we  will  then  save  to  bny  a 
new  hand-cart.  Wait  half  an  hour  and  I  will 
give  you  all  something  to  eat." 

The  hand-cart  was  the  only  medium  by  which 
the  honest  laborer  could  earn  his  bread  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  he  should  be  sad  at 
the  thought  of  selling  it ;  the  wife  was  not  the 
less  afflicted  at  this  last  resort ;  but  her  maternal 
heart  ached  at  the  sufferings  of  her  children,  so 
she  approved  her  husband's  design  and  replied  : 

"  Yes,  go  to  the  market  and  sell  the  hand-cart, 
for  our  poor  little  John  is  dying  of  hunger;  I  am 
hardly  able  to  sustain  myself,  and  this  poor  little 
lamb  is  but  just  alive.  0,  why  art  thou  not  an 
angel  in  heaven,  my  beloved  child  ?" 

Her  tears  were  renewed ;  a  shock  like  that  he 
had  already  felt  passed  over  the  body  of  the 
laborer,  nevertheless,  he  controlled  himself  and 
left  the  house,  a  prey  to  the  most  violent 
despair.  Very  soon  there  was  heard  the  sound 
of  a  cart  rapidly  rolling  away,  and  this  sound 
was  soon  lost  in  the  distance. 


At  the  Friday  market  was  seen  among  the  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  a  little  two-wheeled  cart.  Not  far 
from  it  stood  a  man  who  seemed  overwhelmed 
with  profound  dejection  ;  his  arms  were  crossed 
on  his  breast,  he  constantly  cast  his  eyes,  moist 
with  tears,  from  the  handcart  to  the  auctioneer, 
who  was  occupied  at  a  little  distance  in  selling 
other  articles.  From  timo  to  time  tho  former 
struck  the  ground  with  bis  foot,  as  if  seized  with 
some  painful  thoughts,  and  he  relapsed  into  a 
gloomy  despair  whenever  his  glance  fell  on  the 
object  which  until  then  had  aided  him,  as  an 
honest  laborer,  to'carn  his  daily  bread. 

While  he  was  absorbed  in  his  reflections,  two 
young  ladies  arrived  at  a  rapid  pace,  in  the  mar- 
ket; one  of  them  noticed  the  sorrowful  expres- 
sion of  the  laborer's  features,  for  she  stopped  her 
companion  at  the  corner  of  the  street  and  said : 

"  Did  you  not  notice  the  sadness  imprinted  on 
the  countenance  of  that  man  V 

"  What  man,  my  dear  Anna  1" 

"  That  one  who  is  striking  his  foot  against  the 
ground.  See  how  his  elbows  contract.  He  is 
certainly  unhappy." 

"Perhaps  so,  Anna;  yet  those  may  be  the 
movements  of  anger." 

"  No,  Adele,  I  know  them  too  well.  True 
misfortune  bears  an  impress  which  cannot  bo 
mistaken.  It  attracts  to  itself  generous  hearts 
and  awakens  in  them  a  generous  emotion  of 
pity.  On  the  contrary,  anger  and  malice  repalso 
the  beholder.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  my  dear 
friend,  this  laborer  is  a  victim  of  this  long  win- 
ter. Look,  his  clothing  is  neither  soiled  nor 
dirty.  Let  us  go  to  him  ;  I  will  ask  the  cause  of 
his  distress." 

The  two  friends  directed  their  steps  towards 
the  laborer,  but  at  the  moment  they  approached 
him,  he  was  accosted  by  another  person  who  ap- 
peared, like  himself,  to  belong  to  the  laboring 
class,  and  who  struck  him  on  the  shoulder, 
saying  : 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Francis  ?  You  look  as 
if  you  were  dying.     Ii  Theresa  dead?" 

"No,  no  !  but  I  will  tell  you,  for  you  are  our 
friend.  .  You  know,  Gregory,  that  I  have  never 
been  idle,  but  have  always  succeeded  in  earning 
my  bread.  B  it  my  Theresa,  my  poor  dear 
wife,  has  eaten  nothing  for  two  days  past;  our 
little  John  is  suffering  with  hunger,  and  perhaps 
Mariette  is  even  now  dead.  When  I  think  of  it 
I  could  almost  put  an  end  to  my  life.  Could 
you  beg,  Gregory  V' 

"Beg?  certainly  not:  not  as  long  as  I  had 
hands." 

"Nor  I.  But  things  have  gone  so  far  that  I 
have  pledged  all  we  owned  except  the  hand-cart 
yonder.  We  saved  and  denied  ourselves  so  long 
to  buy  it.  But  it  is  the  will  of  God.  I  wish  the 
auctioneer  would  come  this  way  quick  that  I 
might  carry  bread  to  my  wife  and  children." 

"  Here  he  is.  Do  you  live  still  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Bontique?" 

"  Yes." 

At  this  moment  the  auctioneer  approached  and 
began  to  cry  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"  Gentlemen  who  want  a  hand-cart,  please 
come  this  way."  „ 

A  smile  passed  over  the  features  of  the  laborer. 
The  two  friends  conversed  together  in  a  low 
voice.     The  auctioneer  resumed : 

"Thirty  francs  for  this  hand-cart!  Thirty 
francs!  Twenty-five  1  It  is  as  good  as  new. 
Twenty  francs !" 
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Ono  of  the  Indies  nodded,  nnd  the  nuctioncor 
continued ; 

"  Twenty  francs  !     Boom  no  ono  oiler  moro  1" 

Some  of  tho  spectators  bid,  but  tho  young  lady 
bid  higher.  The  auctioneer  turned  towards  ono 
nnd  another  to  catch  the  signals  of  the  bidders  : 

"  Twenty-one  fruiicsl" 

"  Twontytwo  I" 

"  Twonty-threo !" 

*'  Twenty-four!" 

"  Twonty-fivo!" 

"  Twenty-seven  francs !  Twenty  seven!  Doos 
no  ono  speak?  Gono!  A  good  bargain, 
madam  !" 

Anna  suid  u  few  words  to  tho  nuctioncor,  who 
called  tho  mini  to  receive  his  money.  IIo  hud 
already  seized  it,  nnd  was  thinking  of  hastening 
homo  with  it,  not  without  having  cast  a  last  sad 
look  on  tho  hand-cart,  when  he  was  addressed  by 
ono  of  tho  two  ladies  : 

"Do  you  wish  to  earn  something,  my  honost 
man?" 

"What  cau  I  do  for  you,  madam?" 

"  Wo  wish  to  huvo  this  hand-cart  taken  home." 

"I  am  sorry,  madam,  but  I  cannot  do  it.  I 
have  somo  pressing  business." 

Anna,  who  was  very  compassionate,  nnd 
who  know  the  poor  bettor  than  her  friend,  has- 
tily said  to  the  laborer,  as  he  was  about  leaving  : 

"Wo are  going  to  tho  Rue  do  la  Bontique." 

"  Then  I  am  at  your  service,  madam,  for  I  am 
going  in  that  direction." 

He  seized  the  hand-cart,  disengaged  it  from  the 
articles  scattered  on  tho  ground,  and  followed 
the  ladies,  who  walked  very  rapidly.  A  bitter 
grief  oppressed  his  breast  at  the  thought  that  he 
was  taking  home  for  another  this  cart  which  had 
once  been  his  own  ;  but  the  certainty  that,  thanks 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  he  was  about  to  dry 
the  tears  of  his  excellent  wife,  mingled  with  his 
sadness  a  sweet  consolation.  He  received  with 
pain,  from  the  ladies,  an  order  to  stop  before  a 
shop.  But  he  soon  resumed  his  route,  for 
scarcely  had  the  two  ladies  entered  the  shop 
when  there  was  thrown  on  the  cart  a  bag  of 
potatoes,  two  or  three  large  loaves  of  bread,  some 
wood,  and  Anna  herself  placed  upon  it  carefully 
a  stone  pot. 

Arrived  in  the  Hue  de  la  Bontique,  the  laborer 
asked  whither  he  should  take  the  hand-cart. 
Anna  replied,  intentionally : 

"  Go  on !     It  is  further  still." 

Notwithstanding  this  order,  he  stopped  before 
a  humble  door,  recognized  by  Anna  as  the  same 
which  she  bad  been  upon  the  point  of  entering 
in  the  morning.  The  laborer  took  off  his  cap 
and  said,  politely : 

"  Ladies,  permit  me,  if  you  please,  to  enter 
this  house  a  moment." 

The  permission  given,  he  pushed  open  the 
door  and  entered,  followed  closely  by  the  ladies, 
who  penetrated  with  him  into  the  room. 

A  shudder  of  terror  chilled  Anna  and  her 
friend.  The  spectacle  which  struck  their  eyes 
was  frightful.  The  young  woman,  seated  beside 
the  bed,  with  pale  cheeks,  closed  eyes,  and  head 
resting  on  the  bed,  was  insensible  as  a  corpse ! 
At  the  moment  the  ladies  entered  with  the  father, 
the  little  boy  had  seized  the  inanimate  arm  of  his 
mother,  and  was  exclaiming: 

"  Dear  mama,  I  am  hungry !  a  little  piece  of 
bread,  I  pray  you  !" 

The  husband,  without  noticing  the  presence  of 
the  two  friends,  sprang  towards  his  wife,  called 
her  in  a  despairing  voice,  and  tore  his  hair,  utter- 
ing only  incoherent  words : 

"Theresa!"  exclaimed  he.  "0,  my  dear 
Theresa !  unfortunate  woman !  Is  it  possible  ? 
Dead — dead  of  hunger  and  cold  !  Have  we  de- 
served this  i" 

Suddenly  he  seized  a  knife  upon  the  table,  but 
Anna,  who  had  seen  this  movement,  uttered  a 
cry  of  anguish,  sprang  towards  him  and  wrested 
the  murderous  weapon  from  hid  hands. 

"  Your  wife  is  not  dead  !"  cried  she.  "  Run 
quickly  and  get  some  wine." 

She  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  pointing  to 
the  door.  He  rushed  from  the  room  and  disap- 
peared like  an  arrow. 

Anna  raised  the  poor  mother  in  her  arms  and 
lavished  on  her  the  cares  of  a  sister.  She  drew 
from  her  pocket  an  orange  and  expressed  the 
juice  on  the  blue  lips  of  the  invalid,  whose  hands 
she  rubbed  with  energy.  She  uttered  a  cry  of 
joy  on  seeing  the  eyes  of  the  reviving  mother 
open. 

Meanwhile,  Adele  had  not  been  an  idle 
spectator  of  this  scene  of  famine  and  poverty. 
As  soon  as  she  heard  the  petition  of  the  little 
boy  she  ran  to  the  handcart  and  brought  the 


stone  pot  and  tho  broad,  charging  tho  child  to 
throw  some  wood  on  the  fire. 

Ah  soon  us  John  saw  the  bread  be  asked  for  u 
slice.  Adole,  who  in  the  morning  had  expressed 
so  much  repagnance  (Or  the  poor,  was  so  moved 
by  tho  aspect  of  suffering,  that  sho  took  the  knife 
from  the  table,  held  tho  bread  against  her,  not- 
withstanding her  elegnnt  toiletto,  and  cut  tho 
slice  which  tho  child  so  ardently  desired. 

"Here,  my  child,"  said  sho,  "cat  all  you 
want.     You  shall  no  longer  suller  from  hunger." 

The  child  seized  tho  bread  joyfully,  kissed  her 
hand  in  token  of  gratitude,  and  cast  so  sweet  a 
look  upon  Adele  that  sho  was  obliged  to  turn 
away  her  face  to  conceal  her  tears. 

At  tho  same  time  tho  mother  opened  her  eyes 
and  fixed  them  with  pleusuro  on  her  infant,  oc- 
cupied in  satisfying  its  hunger.  Perhaps  sho 
would  have  thanked  her  benefactress,  but  the  re- 
turn of  her  husband  prevented.  Ho,  seeing  his 
wife  restored  to  life,  contrary  to  his  expectations, 
hastily  deposited  a  bottle  on  tho  table,  sprang 
towards  his  companion,  seized  her  in  his  arms 
and  embraced  her  repeatedly ;  lie  kept  her  in  his 
embrace  as  if  he  feared  to  lose  her  and  repeated 
continually : 

"Dear  Theresa,  my  beloved  wife,  you  are  still 
alive !  I  have  tho  money  for  our  hand-cart ;  we 
have  tho  means  to  procure  food  now.  Be  tran- 
quil, O,  my  God !  thou  secst  me,  even  in  my 
misfortunes,  as  joyful  as  the  angels  !  It  is  true, 
my  dear  Theresa,  for  I  never  expected  to  see  you 
again  in  this  world." 

Anna  approached  with  a  cup  of  wine  and 
placed  it  to  the  lips  of  the  feeble  woman.  While 
she  drank  the  strengthening  cordial,  the  husband 
cast  glances  full  of  surprise  on  Anna  and  her 
friend,  who  was  sitting  before  the  fire  with  John 
and  warming  the  little  boy's  hands,  saying  : 

"  Warm  them  well,  my  little  man,  and  eat 
yonr  slice  of  bread;  I  will  give  you  another 
after  it." 

The  laborer  seemed  to  arouse  from  a  dream ; 
it  seemed  as  if  he  only  then  perceived  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  friends. 

"  Ladies,"  said  he,  stammering,  "pardon  me 
if  I  have  not  yet  thanked  you  for  the  assistance 
you  have  rendered  to  my  poor  wife.  You  are 
very  good  to  be  willing  to  enter  our  miserable 
dwelling,  and  I  thank  you  for  it  a  thousand 
times." 

"  Good  people,"  replied  Anna,  raising  her 
voice,  "we  know  that  you  have  suffered  from 
hunger  and  cold,  and  how  much  you  disliked  to 
beg,  because,  as  honest  laborers,  you  preferred  to 
earn  your  living.  Such  sentiments  deserve  a  re- 
ward.   You  shall  henceforth  suffer  no  privation." 

She  placed  a  handful  of  money  on  the  table 
and  continued : 

"  Here  is  money ;  at  your  door  are  potatoes, 
wood  and  bread ;  all  these  belong  to  you.  As 
for  the  hand-cart,  it  has  not  been  sold ;  use  it  to 
earn  your  daily  bread,  live  honorably,  do  not 
beg ;  but  if  hunger  and  cold  overtake  you  again, 
here  is  my  card  ;  you  will  find  upon  it  my  name 
and  residence,  and  I  will  always  be  your  protect- 
ress and  friend." 

While  Anna  spoke,  not  a  breath  was  heard  in 
the  room,  so  deep  was  the  silence,  but  a  torrent 
of  tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  the  laborer  and 
his  wife.  The  former  could  not  articulate  a 
word,  only  he  looked  alternately  at  the  two 
young  ladies  with  a  surprise  which  showed  that 
he  could  scarcely  believe  what  he  had  heard. 
When  Anna  had  finished  speaking,  the  mother 
knelt  before  her,  took  her  hand  in  hers  and  ex- 
claimed, as  she  bathed  it  with  tears  : 

"  0,  my  dear  young  ladies,  you  will  die  happy. 
God  will  reward  you  for  coming  hither  like  guar- 
dian angels  and  saving  me  from  death." 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?"  asked  Anna. 

"  0,  yes,  my  good  lady,  we  are  very  happy 
now;  see  our  poor  little  John  dancing  before  the 
fire !  And  if  this  innocent  lamb  who  is  here 
dying,  could  speak,  she  also,  madam,  would 
thank  and  bless  you." 

At  these  words  Anna  looked  at  the  child,  and 
presuming  that  want  had  been  the  cause  of  its 
malady  also,-  gave  Adele  the  signal  for  departure ; 
the  latter,  who  was  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  the 
little  boy,  raised  him  in  her  arms,  kissed  him  on 
his  cheek,  and  joined  her  friend.  Anna  directed 
her  steps  to  the  door  and  on  leaving,  said : 

"  Be  tranquil,  honest  people  ;  in  half  an  hour 
a  physician  shall  be  at  the  bedside  of  your  in- 
fant, and  I  doubt  not,  mother,  but  your  child 
will  grow  up  to  be  a  woman." 

A  smile  of  real  happiness  illuminated  the 
features  of  the  laborer  and  his  wife.  Both  ran 
to  tho  door,  and  a  thousand  expressions  of  grati- 


tudu  escaped  their  lips  until  the  two  benefac- 
tresses disappeared  from  their  oyos. 

Neither  Anna  nor  Adele  spoko  a  word  until 
they  reached  tho  cattle-market ;  their  hearts  were 
too  lull,  their  houIs  too  much  moved,  for  them  to 
express  their  emotions. 

"  Well,"  said  Anna,  at  laBt,  "  toll  mo,  Adelo, 
do  you  find  tho  poor  us  dirty  and  disgusting  as 
is  usually  believed?" 

"  O  no  !"  replied  Adelo.  "  I  am  very  huppy 
to  have  met  you.  It  seems  as  if  something  holy 
had  elevated  my  soul,  and  I  feel  an  emotion 
hitherto  unknown  to  mo.  I  no  longer  huvo  a 
horror  of  the  poor;  did  you  not  Bee  me  take  the 
little  boy  in  my  lap  and  embraco  him!  What  n 
pretty  and  charming  child  !     I  love  him  already." 

"Poor  little  John!  tears  escaped  from  his 
eyes  when  he  6aw  yon  leave.  Tell  me,  my 
friend,  can  there  be  on  earth  a  greater  happiness 
than  ours  ?  "Those  honest  people  were  dying  of 
hunger;  they  raised  their  hands  to  heaven  and 
implored  the  aid  of  tho  Lord.  Wo  were  sent  to 
them  as  tho  messengers  of  divine  mercy,  and 
they  blessed  God  in  thanking  us.  O,  Adele,  our 
earthly  life  may  have  been  light  and  vain,  let  it 
be  so  no  longer." 

"  Say  no  more,"  said  Adele,  with  emotion. 
"I  understand  you;  henceforth  I  will  accom- 
pany you  daily  to  visit  the  poor,  and  share  in 
your  good  work6.  Yes,  for  to-day  alone  I  have 
known  a  celestial  joy,  a  heaven  on  earth.  Holy 
benevolence!  unhappy  are  the  rich  who  know 
thee  not.  Of  what  sweet  emotions,  of  what  de- 
lightful sensations,  are  they  deprived!" 

At  this  moment  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  disappeared. 


WE  PASS  FOR  WHAT  WE  ARE. 

A  man  passes  forwhathe  is  worth.  Very  idle 
is  all  curiosity  concerning  other  people's  estimate 
of  us,  and  all  fear  of  remaining  unknown  is  not 
less  so.  If  a  man  knows  that  he  can  do  any- 
thing— that  he  can  do  it  better  than  any  one 
else— he  has  a  pledge  of  acknowledgment  of  that 
fact  by  all  persons.  The  world  is  full  of  judg- 
ment days,  and  into  every  assemblage  that  a 
man  enters,  in  every  action  he  attempts,  he  is 
gauged  and  stamped.  In  every  troop  of  boys 
that  whoop  and  run  in  each  yard  and  square, 
a  new  comer  is  well  and  accurately  weighed  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  stamped  with  his 
right  number,  as  if  he  had  undergone  a  formal 
trial  of  his  strength,  speed,  and  temper.  A 
stranger  comes  from  a  distant  school  with  a  bet- 
ter dress,  trinkets  in  his  pockets,  with  airs  and 
pretensions.  An  older  boy  says  to  himself, 
"It's  no  use,  we  shall  find  him  out  to-morrow." 
— Ralph   Waldo  Emerson. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  OP  THE  LAPPS. 

It  is  strange  to  see  a  people  who  can  read  and 
write,  and  who  have  family  prayers  morning  and 
evening,  still  living  as  nomade  pastoral  savages  ; 
clinging  in  all  particulars  to  the  old  habits  of  their 
forefathers,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
with  so  much  contempt  for  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Sheffield,  as  to  still  make  their  own 
thread  of  the  sinews  of  their  own  reindeer,  their 
needles  and  pins  of  the  bones,  and  their  spoons 
of  the  horns.  They  are  probably  the  only  people 
in  the  world  who  do  not  use  Staffordshire  ware, 
and  have  not  the  willow-pattern  plate  among 
them. — Through  Norway  with  a  Knapsack. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB   BAY    STATE. 

A  bott, delicious  evening  in  Juno!  Nowhcro 
do  tho  rays  of  the  declining  sun  linger  more  lov- 
ingly us  loath  to  leavo  tho  land  and  water,  than 
in  N;irruganset  Bay,  whose  wooded  and  villa- 
crowned  shores,  indented  with  many  a  covo,  and 
hattlementod  with  many  a  gray  rock,  made  up  a 
panorama  which  fills  the  cyo  with  visions  of 
beauty.  Newport,  quaint  old  Newport,  was 
bathed  in  a  crimBon  haze,  its  many-paned  win- 
dows blazing  as  with  sapphires  and  diamonds  in 
a  deluge  of  departing  light.  The  stern,  gray- 
ramparts  of  the  fort,  above  which  streamed  tho 
flag  of  our  Union,  and  the  figures  of  the  soldiers 
upon  guard,  distinctly  defined  against  the  roseate 
sky,  threw  their  deep,  dark  shadows  far  upon  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  A  hundred  sails  fell  like 
crimson  draperies  in  graceful  folds  from  the  ta- 
per masts  that  sustained  them.  Here  and  there 
the  placid  mirror  of  the  buy  was  broken  into  its 
glassy  sparkles  by  the  splashing  oars  of  somo  re- 
turning barge.  The  steamboat  Bay  State,  huge 
as  a  castle,  was  blowing  off  steam  from  the  pipe 
of  her  safety  valve,  as  she  lay  for  a  few  moments 
at  the  wharf,  discharging  and  taking  in  passen- 
gers. At  laBt  the  bell  rang,  farewells  were  inter- 
changed between  those  on  shore  and  those  on 
board,  the  huge  paddle  wheels  began  to  paw  the 
water,  and  the  vast  fabric  moved  majestically 
away,  bearing  in  safety  her  precious  freight  of 
five  hundred  6ouls.  Among  the  passengers  on 
deck,  was  a  little  group,  consisting  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman and  his  wife,  with  a  young  man  in  the 
striking  undress  uniform  of  the  U.  S.  Dragoons. 
We  may  as  well  at  once  introduce  our  readers  to 
Major  Cannister,  Mrs.  Major  Cannister,  as  she 
liked  to  call  herself,  and  Lieutenant  Walter 
Severn,  a  high-spirited  young  man  of  twenty- 
one,  who  had  just  received  a  commission  in  the 
array,  and  was  dreaming  of  laurels  to  be  won  in 
Mexico  under  the  veteran  Scott,  whose  column 
he  was  to  join  upon  the  march  from  Vera  Cruz. 
His  uncle,  the  major,  had  served  in  the  war  of 
1812,  and  had  retired  from  the  service  with  a 
brevet  majority,  a  pension,  and  a  cork,  leg  ;  of 
which  he  was  reasonably  proud. 

"What  a  lovely  landscape!"  exclaimed  tho 
young  officer,  who  had  the  eye  of  a  painter,  and 
the  heart  of  a  poet. 

"  What  a  strong  position !"  said  the  major, 
gazing  on  the  fort  with  the  admiration  of  a  mili- 
tary man. 

"  No  chance  for  dragoons  here  1"  said  the 
lieutenant. 

"  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  major,  who  had 
served  in  the  infantry.  "  But  what  do  I  see  V* 
he  added,  with  sudden  animation.  "  Hallo,  old 
fellow !  Come  into  court  and  give  an  account 
of  yourself." 

The  last  phrase  was  addressed  to  a  gentleman 
of  his  own  age,  who,  with  a  pretty  dark-eyed 
belle  hanging  on  his  arm,  was  standing  a  few 
paces  apart,  and  listening,  amused,  to  the  gay- 
prattle  of  his  companion.  On  hearing  the  lively 
appeal  of  the  major,  the  gentleman  turned,  and 
his  eye  immediately  lighted  up  with  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  as  he  approached  the  first  group. 

"Major  Cannister,  lJm  delighted  to  Bee  you! 
Mrs.  Cannister,  this  is  indeed  a  pleasure  I" 
"  Where  have  you  been  this  century,  Burton  ?" 
were  the  salutations  of  the  major  and  his  old 
friend,  a  retired  merchant  of  Providence,  tho 
father  of  the  fair  Julia,  who  was  a  "very  credit- 
able style  of  young  lady." 

After  mutual  compliments  and  inquiries,  Bur- 
ton presented  his  daughter  to  the  young  lieuten- 
ant ;  whereat  that  youthful  officer  colored  up  to  the 
eyes  and  bowed  with  great  embarrassment,  while 
the  young  lady  blushed  excessively  and  cast  her 
eyes  to  the  deck,  as  she  curtsied  very  low.  Bur- 
ton scarcely  noticed  her  confusion,  but  the  major 
kicked  his  nephew  very  quietly,  and  whispered  to 
him  "  not  to  behave  like  a  blockhead,  and  dis- 
credit his  uniform." 

"  The  boy,"  he  said,  by  way  of  apology, 
'didn't  look  much  like  a  bold  dragoon.  But 
what  could  you  expect  of  a  fellow  who  had  never 
smelt  powder?  A  month's  campaign  would 
make  a  man  of  him." 

"So  you  are  going  to  Mexico,  sir?"  said  the 
young  lady,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  ven- 
turing to  raise  her  eyes  to  tho  young  man's  face; 
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"I  am  ordered  to  join  my  regiment  immedi- 
ately," replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  I  have  heard  the  war  was  almost  ended," 
said  Miss  Barton. 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  that,"  said  the  major. 
"  These  Mexicans  have  all  the  pride  and  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Spanish  race.  Like  the  Dutch  in 
Clarendon's  time,  they  can  endure  to  be  beat  much 
longer  than  we  can  endure  to  beat  them.  No, 
no  !  Walter  will  have  a  chance  to  see  service. 
Depend  upon  it,  Scott  will  have  to  fight  every 
inch  of  the  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capital — 
and  these  gueriUeros  are  ugly  fellows  to  deal 
with.  They  say  the  rascals  are  armed  with  es- 
copetas  that  carry  ounce  balls,  and  that  they  give 
no  quarter.  I  hope  Scott  will  return  them  the 
compliment." 

A  fine  moonlight  evening  followed  the  gor- 
geous sunset  in  which  the  boat  got  under  way 
from  Newport.  The  air  was  so  mild  and  bland, 
that  all  who  were  not  invalids  remained  on  deck 
till  a  late  hour.  Julia  and  the  lieutenant  sat 
apart  conversing  together. 

"  I  did  not  expect  to  meet  you  here  to-night, 
Julia,"  said  the  young  officer. 

"Perhaps  yon  did  not  desire  it,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

"  You  are  cruel." 

"  What  am  I  to  think  when  you  leave  for  a 
dangerous  service  without  a  word  of  adieu  V 

"  What  am  I  to  think,  Julia,  whea  you  have 
not  answered  one  of  my  last  letters  V 

"  I  have  received  none." 

"And  yet  I  have  directed  them  regularly  to 
Providence/' 

"  That  accounts  for  it  We  have  been  staying 
at  Newport  for  a  month." 

"  Then  you  had  not  forgotten  me  ?" 

"Forgotten  you,  Walter  !"  A  tear  glistened 
on  her  fine  cheek  in  the  moonlight. 

"  Enough  !"  replied  the  dragoon.  "  I  have 
been  unjust.  But  how  fortunate  to  meet  you! 
And  to  thifck  of  your  father's  formally  introduc- 
ing us,  not  knowing  of  our  acquaintance  and  in- 
timacy at  Nahant  during  that  happy  summer  of 
last  year !  Ah,  Julia,  can  we  hope  for  better 
times  ?  How  often  have  I  reproached  myself  for 
having  dared  to  address  you.  I — a  poor  orphan 
— having  no  expectations  except  from  my  uncle. 
You  are  rich  and  distinguished,  beautiful,  sought 
for  and  adored." 

The  reply  we  are  unable  to  state,  for  it  was  ut- 
tered in  alow  voice  ;  but  that  it  was  not  unpleas- 
ant, may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
lieutenant  imagined  that  his  tete-a  Me  had  lasted 
but  ten  minutes,  when  he  was  startled  by  the 
voire  of  the  major : 

"  What  the  deuce  have  you  two  been  talking 
about  for  these  two  hours  ?  We  lost  sight  of 
you  entirely.  You've  missed  your  supper,  and 
it's  half  past  ten  o'clock.  Your  father  has  gone 
to  bed,  Miss  Julia,  and  Mrs  Major  C.  is  waiting 
for  you  in  the  ladies'  cabin." 

The  major  and  his  nephew  escorted  the  fair 
Julia  to  the  threshold  of  that  mysterious  sanctu- 
ary of  beauty  which  no  male  footstep  is  permitted 
to  cross,  and  there  they  bade  her  good-night. 

"A  very  fine  girl !"  said  the  major  to  his 
nephew,  as  they  descended  to  the  gentlemen's 
cabin. 

"  Do  you  think  so,  sir  V  replied  the  lieutenant, 
in  a  tone  of  indifference. 

"  To  be  sure  I  think  so,"  retorted  the  major, 
"and  so  do  you,  if  you  have  got  eyes  in  your 
head.  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  after  six  months 
among  the  chocolate  faced  senoritas  of  Mexico, 
you'll  think  Miss  Julia  Burton  a  very  fine  girl. 
And  you'd  better  believe  it  now,  for  you've  got 
to  pass  a  week  with  her  in  New  York." 

The  lieutenant  made  no  reply,  but  retired  to 
his  berth.  He  dreamed  that  night  that  he  had 
made  the  campaign  of  Mexico,  had  been  pro- 
moted to  a  colonelcy,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Julia  Burton. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    FIRE-EATER. 

The  Burtons  and  Cannisters  went  to  a  private 
boarding-house  in  the  upper  part  of  Broadway, 
kept  by  one  Monsieur  Vautrien,  an  old  French- 
man, who  had  formerly  been  a  confectioner  in 
Boston,  and  who,  like  all  Frenchmen  of  his  age 
and  political  complexion,  had  served  under  the 
emperor.  He  now,  however,  served  under  his 
wife,  a  strapping  Marseillaise,  who  might  have 
been  a  legitimate  descendant  of  one  of  those 
poissardes  who  rode  on  cannons  from  Paris  to 
Versailles,  and  brought  back  the  king  and  queen 
on  the  famous  6th  of  October.  The  boarders  in 
Monsieur  Vautrien's  house  were  few  in  number, 


but  heterogeneous  in  nationality.  There  were 
one  or  two  Americans  and  their  wives,  a  couple 
of  Spaniards,  a  pair  of  Frenchmen,  and  two  or 
three  single  gentlemen  of  no  particular  nation. 

Every  boarding-house  has  its  autocrat ;  a  man 
who  talks  loud  and  lays  down  the  law  on  every 
subject,  6nds  fault  with  the  dishes,  bullies  the 
waiters,  lectures  the  chambermaid,  flatters  the 
landlady  and  hectors  mine  host.  Monsieur 
Vautrien's  establishment  was  an  exception.  His 
John  Jones  was  a  tremendous  fellow,  who  an- 
swered to  the  name  of  Captain  Rifle.  This  for- 
midable gentleman  was  full  six  feet  high,  and 
abounded  in  beard  and  mustaches.  He  wore  a 
half-military  dress,  and  professed  to  have  seen 
service  in  South  America  ;  a  black  patch  on  bis 
cheek  was  said  to  conceal  a  sabre  wound.  He 
was  a  great  favorite  with  the  buxom  landlady, 
and  of  course  held  in  equal  horror  and  aversion 
by  her  hen-pecked  husband.  He  patronized  or 
snubbed  the  boarders  according  to  his  humor. 
He  held  commercial  integrity  and  punctuality  in 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  despised  the  rule  of 
pajing  his  board  weekly  as  something  beneath 
his  dignity,  and  preferred  long  credits,  which  he 
demanded  as  a  right,  rather  than  received  as  a 
favor.  He  ate  like  a  Calmuck,  smoked  like  a 
Swiss,  and  swore  like  a  pirate. 

He  received  the  new  guests  with  ferocious  cor- 
diality ;  patronized  the  major  and  his  lady,  slap- 
ped Burton  furiously  on  the  back,  and  grinned 
through  his  mustachoes  on  Julia.  To  the  lieu- 
tenant he  merely  nodded  ;  and  after  having  sur- 
veyed him  superciliously  from  head  to  foot,  glanc- 
ed at  his  own  image  in  the  large  French  mirror 
with  a  smile  of  satisfaction.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  contemptuous. 

After  dinner,  among  the  gentlemen,  he  drank 
the  health  of  the  Providence  belle,  as  he  termed 
Miss  Burton,  and  swore,  with  an  oath  of  the 
heaviest  calibre,  that  she  was  the  finest  girl  he 
had  ever  set  eyes  on.  Walter's  cheek  burned 
with  indignation  at  hearing  Julia's  name  men- 
tioned by  such  lips,  but  as  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  the  braggadocio's  conduct  tangible  and  recog- 
nizable. He  resolved,  however,  to  watch  him 
narrowly  and  call  him  to  account  for  any  actual 
insult.  With  the  exception  of  the  annoyance 
caused  by  this  bete  noir,  the  youog  lieutenant 
passed  his  time  very  pleasantly.  He  was  much 
in  Julia's  society,  and  his  love  increased  hourly 
in  warmth  and  devotion.  One  day  he  happened 
into  a  pistol  gallery,  and  thought  ho  would  try  a 
few  shots  at  the  target.  Thore  wore  two  or  three 
persons  present,  whom  ho  scarcely  noticed  on  en- 
tering. He  made  a  few  indifferent  shots,  and 
finally  threw  aside  tbo  weapons,  despairing  of 
ever  becoming  a  marksman.  What  added  to 
bis  mortification  was  the  discovery  that  Captain 
Rifle  was  among  the  spectators. 

"  You'll  make  but  a  poor  dragoon,"  said  the 
captain,  "  if  you  can't  handle  the  sabre  any  bet- 
ter than  you  do  the  pistol.  Boy,  hand  me  ono 
those  shooting-irons — and  keep  loading  for  me, 
for  I  want  to  show  the  young  gentleman  how  we 
did  up  this  sort  of  thing  when  I  was  in  the 
service." 

The  captain  took  his  station  at  twenty  paces 
from  the  target,  and  requested  the  attendant  to 
give  the  word.  His  first  shot  was  a  liner — very 
near  the  bull's  eye.  Walter  would  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  shot,  but  the  captain  cursed  his 
own  awkwardness.  The  second  shot  was  a  de- 
cided improvement,  The  third  struck  the 
bull's-eye,  and  the  concealed  flag  flew  up.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  met  with  the  same  success.  Wal- 
ter was  astonished.  • 

"  I'm  out  of  practice,"  said  the  captain,  "  but 
I  tell  you,  young  gentleman,  and  you'd  better 
believe  it,  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
would  stand  but  a  poor  chance  before  the  muzzle 
of  my  pistol,  even  if  he  were  as  slight  a  figure 
as  yours." 

Walter  made  no  reply,  but  bit  his  lips  till  the 
blood  came.  That  day,  after  dinner,  he  went  to 
the  ladies'  drawing-room  to  ask  Julia  if  she 
would  like  to  take  a  stroll  with  him  in  Broadway. 
He  had  scarcely  entered  the  drawing-room,  when 
Miss  Burton  rushed  towards  him  with  an  agi- 
tated air,  and  laying  her  hand  upon,  his  arm, 
burst  into  tears. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Julia?'  asked  Walter, 
earnestly. 

Miss  Burton  could  not  speak,  but  pointed  to 
Captain  Rifle,  who  was  standing  in  the  recess  of 
a  window. 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,"  he  said.  "  I  did  but 
joke  her,  and  attempt  to  snatch  a  soldier's  privi- 
lege— a  kiss !" 

"  You  are  an  insolent  rascal !"  exclaimed  (he 


lieutenant ;  and  springing  towards  Rifle,  he  struck 
him  in  the  face. 

The  captain  did  not  return  the  blow,  but  he 
bent  a  glance  of  deadly  hate  upon  his  slight  but 
fiery  assailant. 

"  Young  man,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  hoarse  whis- 
per, "you  have  dug  your  own  grave.  Remember 
the  pistol  gallery  !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

HOBOKEN. 

"Father!  dear  father!  you  must  prevent 
it!"  cried  Julia,  some  hours  afterwards,  rushing 
into  the  room  where  her  father  was  seated  smok- 
ing a  cigar,  and  taking  a  comfortable  view  of  an 
adjacent  graveyard. 

"  Prevent  what  ?"  asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"  The  meeting!  the  meeting  !"  said  Julia. 

"  What  meeting'?" 

"  Mr.  Severn  and  the  captain  have  had  words 
together — blows.  A  challenge  has  passed  be- 
tween them.  Walter — I  mean  Lieutenant  Severn 
— has  agreed  to  fight  that  dreadful  captain,  and 
they  are  to  meet  at  the  duel-ground,  at  Hoboken, 
to  morrow  morning  at  daybreak.  0,  it  is  a 
dreadful  business!" 

"It's  a  very  foolish  business— but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  concern  you  have  with  it?  I 
suppose  I'd  better  consult  the  major." 

"  O,  no,  no  !"  said  Julia.  "  He's  as  high- 
tempered  as  his  nephew,  and  he'd  insist  on  hav- 
ing the  affair  carried  through.  Dear  father, 
Lieutenant  Severn's  life  belongs  to  his  country, 
and  I  see  nothing  better  to  be  done  than  for  you 
to  go  to  the  grouud  and  make  it  up.  I'm  sure 
they'd  listen  to  you." 

"  Why,  I  think  Rifle  would.  I  lent  him  twen- 
ty dollars  yesterday,  and  he  has  no  right  to  trifle 
with  his  life.  Make  your  mind  easy,  girl.  I'll 
arrange  the  matter." 

Julia  tried  to  find  comfort  in  this  assurance. 
She  had  already  used  all  her  eloquence  on  Sev- 
ern, but  found  him  inflexible.  Ho  had  replied  to 
her  that  his  honor  was  concerned  in  this  affair — 
that  ho  had  been  the  aggressor,  and  that  if  ho 
failed  to  give  the  captain  satisfaction,  he  should 
bo  ruined  for  life,  for  he  should  never  be  able  to 
show  his  face  in  his  regiment. 

The  gray  dawn  of  the  next  day  found  the  fero- 
cious captain  and  his  second  on  the  ground 
The  captain's  companion  was  a  slim,  sandy- 
haired  fellow,  with  a  downcast  look,  dressed  very 
flashily  in  a  green  sporting-coat,  with  enormous 
gilt  buttons,  a  bufF  vest  and  plaid  pantaloons. 

"  We  are  first  on  the  ground,  Trifle,"  said  the 
captain. 

"  Business  is  business,"  said  the  second.  "  Do 
you  think  your  man  will  come  to  time  ?" 

"  I  think  so.  He  can't  have  slept  a  wink  last 
night,  for  this  is  his  fast  affair." 

"  Do  you  propose  to  drop  him  ?" 

"  Most  certainly.  If  he  were  out  of  the  way, 
I  think  I  should  stand  some  chance  with  the  girl. 
She  is  pretty,  and  an  heiress.     I  think  I  can  win 

her." 

"  By  fair  means  or  foul  ?" 

"  Either,  or  both." 

"  Shall  we  practise  the  u,=ual  dodge,  captain?" 

"  Firing  simultaneously  with  the  word  ?  Yes. 
That  cuts  these  novices  out  of  their  chance  for  a 
return  shot.      But  hush  !  here  comes  my  man." 

A  figure  was  seen  approaching  through  the 
mist.  He  was  waving  a  white  handkerchief  with 
frantic  gesticulations. 

"  By  heavens  !"  cried  the  captain,  "  it's  that 
old  fool  Burton,  and  he  thinks  he  must  approach 
us  as  one  does  an  enemy's  line,  under  a  flag  of 
truce." 

By  this  time  Burton  had  come  within  speak- 
ing distance. 

"  Gentlemen  !  gentlemen !"  he  exclaimed, 
earnestly,  "  why  are  you  here  ?" 

"  For  a  little  ball-practice,"  answered  the 
captain. 

"  To  break  the  laws  of  the  land,  rather,"  re- 
joined Burton.  "  Take  care,  captain,  I  shall  ap- 
pear against  you,  if  you  go  on  with  this  affair." 

"  Threats  ?"  exclaimed  the  captain,  in  a  tre- 
mendous tone.  "  This  becomes  a  personal  mat- 
ter.    Trifle,  hand  him  a  pistol." 

"  Gentlemeij !  gentlemen .'"  exclaimed  Burton, 
in  tones  of  agony,  "  I'm  a  non-combatant." 

"  Take  your  distance,  sir,"  said  the  captain. 

"Messrs.  Trifle  and  Rifle!"  stammered  the 
wretched  peace-maker,  "  I  come  on  a  pacific  er- 
rand.    I  carried  a  flag." 

"Curse  your  flag!"  exclaimed  the  captain. 
Stand  off,  will  you  ?  I  don't  like  to  drop  a  man 
at  a  short  shot.  Give  me  a  chance  to  wing  you, 
like  a  gentleman." 


With  a  pistol  forced  into  his  hand,  Burton 
stood  the  picture  of  despair — meditating  a  re- 
treat, but  not  daring  to  run,  for  fear  of  that  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  a  "  fire  in  the  rear."  The  captain 
and  his  second  amused  themselves  with  his 
agony,  Dat  their  sport  was  cut  short  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Lieutenant  Severn,  a  young  naval 
officer,  and  a  surgeon. 

"  Just  in  time,  sir,"  said  Trifle  to  the  sailor, 
"  to  prevent  your  substitute  from  being  shot." 

Burton  surrendered  his  pistols  with  alacrity, 
and  then  commenced  an  expostulation  with  the 
lieutenant,  which  was  cut  short  by  that  gentle- 
man's second,  who  quickly  remarked:  "Old 
gentleman,  it  you  are  not  particularly  anxious 
to  be  shot,  I  advise  you  to  step  out  of  the  line  of 
fire,  for  we  are  going  to  work  directly." 

Burton  adopted  the  hint,  and  removed  to  a  safe 
distance,  whence  he  contemplated,  with  feelings 
of  anxiety,  the  chilling  preparations  for  mortal 
combat— the  charging  of  the  pistols,  the  measure- 
ment of  the  distance,  the  placing  and  arming  of 
the  combatants. 

"  I  have  the  word,"  said  Walter's  friend. 
"  You  are  to  fire  at  one — two — three.  Now,  then, 
gentlemen,  are  you  ready  ?" 

"  Ready." 

"  Ready." 

"Fire!  one — two — three!"  said  the  second. 

At  the  word  jire,  Rifle's  pistol  exploded— but 
Severn,  standing  unharmed,  responded  by  a 
quick  shot,  and  his  gigantic  antagonist  fell,  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  breast.  Walter,  remorse- 
ful and  terror-stricken  at  his  own  deed,  rushed 
towards  the  fallen  man,  followed  by  his  second 
and  the  surgeon.  Trifle  kneeled  over  his  friend. 
Burton  ventured  to  approach  the  spot. 

"I  forgive  you!"  said  the  captain  —  "the 
chance  is  yours — fly — leave  me  with  my  friend  ; 
he  can  attend  to  me." 

"  But  I  have  a  surgeon,"  urged  the  lieutenant. 

"  No  matter — I  am  past  surgery — go  !" 

"Walter,"  whispered  the  lieutenant's  second, 
"  I  believe  that  fellow's  playing  possum.  He 
tried  to  murder  you — for  he  fired  too  soon,  and 
I  can  almost  swear  he  fell  before  your  bullet  left 
your  pistol.  Look  to  him,  Sawbones  !"  he  added 
to  the  surgeon. 

Tho  surgeon  insisted  on  opening  the  wounded 
man's  breast.  There  was  blood  there  in  abuu- 
dance,  but  no  wound.  On  searching  further,  ho 
discovered  a  sponge  saturated  with  blood  which 
the  captain  had  evidently  concealed  beneath  his 
shirt. 

"  The  fellow  isn't  oven  scratched !"  said  he, 
rising  in  disgust. 

"You're  an  artful  dodger,  aint  you?"  said 
Walter's  second,  addressing  the  crest-fallen  cap- 
tain. "  And  now  I'm  determined  to  see  whether 
that  patch  upon  your  ugly  mug  conceals  a  scar 
or  not." 

With  these  words,  thesailorpulled  off  the  huge 
piece  of  court-plaster  from  the  captain's  cheek 
and  disclosed  the  letter  D  branded  in  his  flesh. 

"I  thought  so!"  he  exclaimed,  bestowing  a 
hearty  kick  upon  the  prostrate  bully.  "  This  let- 
ter D,  gentlemen,  stands  for  Deserter,  and  it's 
the  way  they  have  in  the  army  of  marking  their 
black  sheep.  What  shall  we  do  with  this  fellow?" 

"Let  him  go  to  the  deuce  !"  exclaimed  Walter. 

"  Amen  !"  said  his  second.  "  Pack  off  with 
yourselves,  both  of  you,  if  you  don't  want  to  be 
marched  up  to  the  Tombs  to  day,  to  the  tune  oi 
the  rogue's  march."  The  discomfited  rascals 
moved  off  in  double  quick  time,  glad  to  escape 
thus  cheaply. 

"And,  now,"  said  Burton,  "we  shall  reach 
th,e  city  just  in  time  for  breakfast." 

So  the  party  left  Hoboken,  and  a  merry  break- 
fast they  had  that  morning  at  old  Vautrien's. 
The  Frenchman  waited  on  the  table  in  person, 
and  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  "  Zat  raskaille 
Rifle  is  gone  away  !"  he  kept  exclaiming,  "  to 
come  back  some  time  nevair — nevair,  nevair ! 
jamais!  jamais  1  jamais!  Autrefois  he  was  here 
always,  always,  always  —  toujours  —  tou jours — 
toujours.  It  was  Rifle  for  breakfass,  Rifle  for 
diner,  Rifle  for  souper — toujours  Rifle  !  Vivent  les 
honnetes  gens  !     A  bas  les  coquins  !" 

The  lieutenant  had  acquired  a  two-fold  inter- 
est in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Julia,  since  he  had  ac- 
tually fought  in  her  behalf,  and  it  is  believed  that 
she  made  a  promise  that  sent  him  to  Mexico 
with  a  heart  as  light  as  a  plume  upon  the  wind. 
Certain  it  is,  that  about  a  year  afterwards  a  cer- 
tain Boston  paper  announced  the  union  of  Cap- 
tain Walter  Severn  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss  Julia, 
only  daughter  of  Seth  Burton,  Esq.,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  And  such  was  the  result  of  "  his 
first  affair." 
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[Written  fur  Hallou'H  Pictorial.] 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

DT   JAMI8    V1UNKI.IN    FITTB. 

"  Thy  kinffilom  como,  0  Lord  of  lord*, 
Our  ooiiqiiurud  bcurtH  tliv  aplrlt  All! 
Bupduo  us  to  thy  gracious  wilt, 
Reward  u*  with  thy  great  rewards!" 

'I'wus  (hiii,  this  holy  Ohrlstawa  time, 
Tho  mldalght  of  thin  Olirlstmas-evo, 
My  wnudorlag  thought!  did  Idly  weavd 

Aud  syllablo  la  Bpeooh,  thin  rhymo. 

Kinging  Its  nimiHuro  o*or  and  o'or, 
In  solemn  toncrt,  lu  s»o1jor  guise, 
And  poiidoriug,  In  «tmngtt  BUrffiUe, 

On  ChrU  turns  tiroes  that  wero  of  yore! 

I  lootcoiljwlthout— I  Builh'd  to  dee 
Tho  joyous  crowds,  and  wept  to  hear 
In  ohorua  jubilant  and  clear, 

The  bells  of  the  nativity. 

For  while  my  thoughts  In  weary  maze 

Bang  silmit  cchous  to  thu  bells, 

I  briotly  lived,  as  oue  who  dwells, 
Who  lives,  who  moves  in  other  daya. 

Far,  far  remote,  I  walked  with  them, 
Th©  patriarchs  of  tin-  cast,  aud  mnio 
Where,  o'er  Uib  Christ  child,  burned  the  llauie, 

The  glorious  star  of  Bethlehem! 

I  listened  to  the  heavenly  eong 

Of  angel-choirs,  in  rapturous  chime, 

The  hymn  of  praise,  which,  through  all  time, 

The  bells  of  Christmas  shall  prolOD*. 

I  mused  upon  that  wondrous  birth, 

Gazing  with  awe  upon  the  child, 

Forever  stainless,  undented, 
Yet  bearing  all  the  Bins  of  earth. 

And  then,  the  blissful  vision  fled, 
Once  more  I  mused,  forlorn,  alone; 
Until,  with  thankful,  heartfelt  tone, 

I  bont  the  knee,  I  bowed  the  head  — 

Aud  prayed— 0,  Christ,  thy  kingdom  como, 
Our  stubborn  hearts  thy  spirit  fill! 
Be  thou  our  shepherd,  and  until 

Each  wanderer  gain  his  heavenly  home! 

To  us  thy  perfect  love  impart, 
The  love  of  men,  the  love  of  thee;         p 
Forever  more  ^  0  deign  to  be 

The  Prince  of  peace  within  each  breast! 

Then,  stripped  of  every  doubt  and  fear, 

As  to  the  grave  we  calmly  wend, 

With  every  mortal  for  a  friend, 
We'll  make  a  Christmas  of  the  year. 

Theee  Christmas-bells  a  dirge  may  toll, 
The  time  itself  be  drear  and  chill, 
But  hope— the  light  from  Calvary's  hill, 

Shafll  guide  to  heaven  each  perfect  soul! 

[Written  for  Ballou's  Pictorial.] 

THE  RED  HAND. 

BY    G.    3.    CAMPANA. 
[CONCLUDED.  | 

"  The  poor  Biscayan's  jargon  had  sounded  in 
my  ears  like  a  rectified  distillation  of  all  the  dis- 
cord of  Babel ;  and  association  had  no  doubt 
much  to  do  with  making  it  appear  so,  for  I  had 
expected  him  to  put  me  in  the  right  way,  and 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  understand  him,  I 
was  grievously  disappointed. 

"  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  sound  which 
now  struck  upon  my  ear  was  as  pleasing  to  that 
organ  as  would  have  been  the  fabled  music  of 
the  spheres ;  and  yet  it  was,  in  reality,  but  the 
prosaic,  unmusical  noise  of  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
It  was  nothing  more ;  but  instead  of  the  simple, 
unmeaning  'bow,  wow,  wow!'  I  could  hear  '  bed, 
bed,  bed  !' — '  rest,  rest,  rest !' — '  supper,  supper, 
supper!'  in  every  canine  cadence;  and  tired  and 
hungry  as  I  was,  this  monotonous  staccato  was 
most  delicious  music  to  me. 

"  Picking  up  my  pillow,  but  leaving  bed  and 
bolster  behind  me,  I  started  off,  doing  as  the 
backwoodsmen  do  when  travelling  under  the 
guidance  of  '  blazed  trees/— following  the  bark. 
I  had  not  gone  far,  when  a  small  wooden  house 
loomed  up  out  of  the  darkness,  at  the  door  of 
which  stood  the  dog  whose  music  I  so  much 
admired. 

"A  shrill  voice  now  called  out  to  the  dog — a 
woman's  voice — an  old  woman's  voice — an  old 
French  woman's  voice.  Some  may  think  that 
an  old  woman  is  an  old  woman,  all  the  world 
over.     But  that  is  not  so,  I  assure  you. 

"  In  the  south  of  Europe,  talking  animals  are 
divided  into  three  classes ;  first,  parrots,  star- 
lings and  the  like ;  second,  human  beings,  and 
third,  old  women.  Now  this  may  be  a  slander. 
These  old  women  may  be  human  beings,  after 
all.  But,  on  the  faith  of  a  traveller,  they  really 
do  not  look  like  it ;  and  he  who  has  not  seen  the 


elderly  peasant  women  of  southern  Franco, 
Italy,  etc,  cannot  liuvu  any  adequate  idea  of 
what  gonuino  BgllnoiB  Ls<  Bat  I  uin  getting  into 
u  digression  again;  and  that  i«  »  luxury  winch  I 
have  really  no  right  in  Indulge  >"■ 
"I  heard  the  voice  of  a  woman  calling  to  the 

dog,  and  I  knew  that  BUCh  u  voice  must  belong 
to  iiii  old  woman,  and  therefore  to  an  ugly  wo- 
man, since  who  was  h  peasant,  nnd  French.  That 
much  I  surmised  ;  but  tho  reality  proved  to  lie 
such  a  rare  exhibition  of  ugliness  us  one  docn 
not  often  have  tho  opportunity  to  behold  in  this 
working-tray  world  o(  ours. 

"  Such  a  woman  could  not  have  existed  u 
couple  of  hundred  years  earlier.  She  would 
have  been  put  to  death  ns  a  witch,  on  tho  testi- 
mony of  her  nose  and  chin  alone.  I  had  a  good 
look  at  her,  for  tho  door  was  wide  open,  and  a 
torch  of  Borne  sort  of  resinous  wood  was  burn- 
ing on  tho  inside.  She  was  wonderful.  A  Nu- 
remberg nut-cracker  was  nothing  to  her. 

"  '  Can  I  get  lodging  here  for  tho  night,  my 
good  woman  ?'  asked  I,  not  daring  to  look  at 
her. 

"  She  looked  at  mo  well,  perused  mo  from 
head  to  foot,  and  then  from  foot  to  head  again, 
and  at  last  answered  mo  in  the  afhrmalivo.  Her 
language  vA  a  barbarous  patois,  but  it  was  not 
Basque,  and  I  had  no  great  difficulty  in  making 
it  out.  I  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  depos- 
ited my  weary  limbs  upon  a  chair. 

"The  place  looked  uninviting  enough,  but 
supper  was  soon  prepared,  and  turned  out  to  be 
better  than  I  had  expected.  It  was  composed 
chiefly  of  poached  eggs  and  rashers  of  bacon  ; 
the  last  very  indifferent,  the  former  very  good. 
True,  they  were  fried  in  sweet  oil ;  but  that  con- 
diment I  was  now  pretty  well  hardened  to.  It 
was  fortunate  thero  was  no  garlic,  for:  that  I 
never  could  get  hardened  to.  There  was  also 
some  red  wine  of  an  age  and  quality  by  no 
means  to  be  disdained. 

"The  only  drawback  to  the  zest  which  hunger- 
sauce  gave  to  these  viands,  was  the  inordinate 
and  almost  supernatural  ugliness  of  that  witch- 
like old  woman.  I  could  not  keep  my  eyes  off 
her.  If  there  ever  was  a  hag  who  looked  as  if 
she  could  do  'a  deed  without  a  name,'  it  was 
she.  If  I  were  a  painter,  I  would  travel  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  get  that  woman's  likeness  in  the 
character  of  the  Witch  of  Endor.  Any  tolerable 
artist  might  make  a  fortune  out  of  her. 

"  Finally,  however,  the  supper  was  despatched, 
and  I  got  off  to  bed.  I  was  very  much  fatigued 
and  very  sleepy,  and  therefore  glad  to  get  to 
rest;  but  to  get  out  of  sight  of  that  '  uncannie  ' 
old  woman,  was,  I  verily  believe,  of  greater  im- 
portance to  me,  at  that  time,  than  anything  else. 
The  house  appeared  to  have  two  rooms  below 
stairs  and  two  above.  My  chamber  was  situated 
over  the  room  in  which  I  had  supped.  The  bed 
was  a  queer-looking,  old-fashioned  affair,  with 
no  tester,  but  having  curtains  running  on  iron 
rods  all  round  it. 

"  But  I  was  now  an  experienced  traveller,  and 
accustomed  to  sleep  in  all  sorts  of  strange  places. 
In  a  very  few  minutes  my  weary  limbs  were 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  bed,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  I  was  asleep.  But  the 
old  woman  pursued  me  into  dreamland,  and 
strange  imaginary  scenes  of  withcrafc  troubled 
my  repose. 

"  I  had  broken  my  watch  among  the  moun- 
tains, and  had  therefore  no  means  of  measuring 
time  with  any  accuracy.  The  night  was  far  ad- 
vanced, however,  when  I  was  awakened  by  some 
noise  below.  I  listened,  and  I  could  distinctly 
hear  the  trampling  of  a  number  of  sabots,  or 
wooden  shoes,  on  the  floor  of  the  room  below. 

"  The  noise  not  only  roused  me  from  sleep, 
but  roused  my  curiosity  also.  What  could  these 
people  be  doing  in  this  lonely  spot,  tenanted  ap- 
parently by  nobody  but  an  old  woman1?  I  tried 
to  think  it  was  no  business  of  mine,  and  to  go  to 
sleep  again.  But  the  plan  didn't  work  very  well. 
I  continued  to  hear  the  steps  from  time  to  time, 
and  they  made  me  feel  nervous.  In  short,  I 
could  not  sleep,  and  so  I  determined  to  get  up 
and  take  a  turn  or  two  across  the  floor. 

"  It  was  a  cool,  clear,  moonless  night.  The 
ventilation  of  the  room  was  somewhat  defective, 
for  though  there  were  two  windows,  and  both  of 
them  were  open,  they  were  mere  loop-holes,  too 
small  to  be  of  much  service.  After  walking 
about  a  while,  I  returned  to  my  bed,  and  event- 
ually fell  asleep  again. 

"  My  nap  this  time  was  probably  of  short  du- 
ration. I  had  another  frightful  dream.  I  thought 
there  was  a  great  fire  burning  near  me,  and  that 
the  old  witch  was  tossing  me  into  it  with  a  pitch- 


fork.   I  awoke  trembling  and  covered  with  a 
cold  perspiration,  and  i  ura  i  nough,  there  was  the 
light  of  a  lire  Burning  distinctly  upon  the  wall. 
"At  in:  i  I  ti gut  the  whole  place  wad  on 

lire,  l<ut  iii  u  little  time  I  saw  that  the  light  must 
came  from  the  outride  of  the  Iioiimi,  and  fro  in 
some  distance.  I  jumped  out  of  lied,  ran  to  the 
nearest  window,  mid  found  that  I  could  just 
manage  to  Heu  iho  fire  through  the  narrow  aper- 
ture. It  wild  out  upon  the  moor,  and  looked 
like  a  bonfire  ;  but  for  what  purpose  it  could 
have  been  lighted,  it  wan  beyond  my  ability  to 
tell,  or  even  to  conjecture. 

"  While  gazing  ut  it,  I  tmw  a  phenomenon 
which  made  me  almost  doubt  the  testimony  of 
my  own  Benson,  or  one  of  them,  at  least.  I  saw, 
coming  out  of  tho  surrounding  darkness,  and 
stalking  across  tho  space  illuminated  by  the 
(lames,  what  appeared  to  he  a  human  figure,  but 
a  figure  which  could  not  be  less  than  eight  or  ten 
feet  high! 

"I  Baw  it  but  a  moment,  but  bo  strange,  so  ut- 
terly extraordinary  did  the  thing  appear,  that  I 
was  about  coining  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must 
be  the  victim  of  sonic  wonderful  optical  illusion, 
when  two  more  objects,  similar  in  height  and  ap- 
pearance to  tho  first,  crossed  the  lino  of  light  and 
vanished  as  before. 

"  This  time  there  could  bo  no  room  fur  doubt. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  dim,  uncertain  light  nothing 
could  bo  seen  very  distinctly;  but  that  there 
were  these,  before  my  eyes,  human  beings,  or  at 
least  things  that  looked  like  human  beings,  not 
less  than  nine  or  ten,  perhaps  twelve,  feet  high, 
was  a  stubborn  and  incontrovertible  fact.  I  could 
only  see  the  outline  of  the  figures,  to  bs  sure, 
but  they  looked,  and  moved,  and  acted  like  men, 
and  men  they  must  surely  be. 

"I  soon  saw  more  of  them— four,  five,  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine — nine  of  them,  at  least,  and 
all  of  nearly  equal  height.  Upon  examining 
the  fire  more  closely,  I  also  saw  that  there  was  a 
huge  caldron  suspended  over  it,  and  presently, 
too,  I  saw  the  old  hag,  the  witch  of  my  dreams 
and  of  my  waking  movements  also,  bending 
over  the  caldron.  The  light  shone  brightly  on 
her  face,  and  illuminated  all  her  features. 

"  Were  witches'  sabbaths,  and  incantations, 
and  caldrons,  etc.,  then,  absolute  realities  ?  I 
could  not  for  a  moment  believe  such  a  thing; 
but  the  sight  before  me,  nevertheless,  made  my 
blood  run  cold,  it  was  so  much  like  the  practice 
of  tho  black  art,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  idea. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  gigantic  figures  were 
stalking  about  the  fire,  though  they  never  re- 
mained long  enough  in  the  light  to  enable  me  to 
examine  them  very  closely.  I  could  not  doubt 
that  the  appearance  was  susceptible  of  a  simple 
and  rational  explanation,  but  what  that  explan- 
ation could  possibly  be,  was  far  beyond  anything 
'  dreamed  of  in  my  philosophy.' 

"  While  still  earnestly  gazing  at  the  scene,  my 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  off"  in  another  di- 
rection. The  footsteps  below  conld  still  be 
heard  from  time  to  time,  and  now  there  took 
place,  at  the  door,  which  was  nearly  under  my 
window,  a  half-whispered  colloquy,  a  part  of 
which  I  heard,  and  was  deeply  interested  in. 
The  subject  under  agitation  was  '  kill  him  or  not 
kill  him?'  and  there  could  be  no  room  for  a 
doubt  that  the  'him  '  referred  to  was  myself. 

"'Stick  him,  by  all  means/  said  one ;  'and 
here's  the  very  knife  to  do  it  with.  Old  Nannie 
says  positively  it  must  be  done.  She  would  not 
have  kept  him  at  all,  she  says,  if  she  had  not  ex- 
pected us  to  do  it.' 

"  *  Will  it  pay  ?     That's  the  only  question.* 

" '  Pay  ■?  To  be  sure- it  will.  You  may  trust 
old  Nannie  for  that.  I  don't  know  a  better 
judge.' 

"  Some  one  spoke  in  reply,  but  he  was  inside 
of  the  door,  and  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
words.     By-and-by  I  heard  the  first  speaker  say  ; 

"'Asleep?  To  be  sure  he  is.  Nannie  says 
he  has  been  walking  all  day.  Never  fear.  If  I 
can  only  get  into  the  room  without  disturbing 
him,  I'll  soon  do  the  job,  and  that  without 
waking  him  at  all.' 

"I  went  back  to  my  bod,  carefully  examined 
a  brace  of  loaded  pistols  which  I  had  with  me, 
and  then  lay  down — but  not  to  sleep.  That  was 
hardly  to  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances. 
What  horrible  nest  of  murderers  had  I  fallen 
into  1  What  infernal  outpost  of  pandemonium 
was  it  into  which  I  had  wandered  ?  And,  more 
important  still,  how  was  I  to  escape  from  it  1 

"  The  windows  were  too  narrow  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a  human  body,  and  besides  the  whole 
place  below  was  full  of  people.     What  then  was 


U>  be  done?  These  ideas  were  flitting  across 
my  sensorium,  when  my  cur  caught  the  *ound  of 
b  steal  thy  step  upon  the  stairs.    It  approached 

very  slowly,  and  eventually  1  heard  some  one 
trying  to  open  my  door,  which   win  fastened  by 

a  strong  bat  clumsily  constructed  bolt. 

"Finding  that  the  fasten  log  was  secure,  the 
murderous  wretch  withdrew.  Would  he  return  1 
I  had  no  doubt  that  ho  would,  and  the  event 
proved  tho  correctness  of  my  opinion.  But  u 
few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  stealthy  step  was 
heard  uguin,  and  soon  afterwards  some  instru- 
ment was  applied  to  the  holt,  thut  yielded  at  onco. 

"  The  door  was  pushed  open  very  cautiously, 
and  the  stealthy  step  entered  tho  room.  A  light 
accompanied  it.  I  eould  not  seethe  person  who 
boro  it,  on  account  of  the  curtains  which  sur- 
rounded tho  bed.  The  light  apparently  wa« 
placed  upon  a  table,  and  the  intruder  advanced 
directly  towards  mo. 

"  I  cocked  one  of  my  pistols  and  held  it  in  my 
right  band.  The  life  of  the  would-be  assassin,  I 
felt  sure,  was  in  my  power,  anil  I  felt  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  about  taking  it.  What  might  hap- 
pen afterwards  I  did  not  like  to  think  of.  Tho 
curtains  were  hut  partially  drawn  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed,  and  the  light  shone  brightly  through. 

"  Very  slowly  and  noiselessly  the  fellow  drew 
near,  and  finally  reached  the  head  of  the  bed. 
The  curtain  close  to  my  left  shoulder  began  to 
move.  I  raised  my  pistol  and  pressed  my  fore- 
finger upon  the  trigger.  Slowly  there  advanced, 
between  the  curtain  and  the  wall, a  human  hand, 
and  in  it  a  lorjg,  sharp,  glittering  knife,  and  a 
second  glance  enabled  me  to  perceive  that  the 
hand  was  all  covered  with  blood! 

"  The  hand  and  knife  were  within  a  very  few 
feet  of  my  breast.  I  eould  not  see  the  body  to 
which  the  band  belonged,  but  I  knew  very  well 
where  it  was.  I  raised  ray  pistol  higher,  took 
deliberate  aim,  and — did  not  fire.  There  was  no 
occasion  for  it.  The  bloody  hand  raised  itself 
above  my  head,  grasped  a  small  bag  which  hung 
there,  used  the  knife  to  cut  the  twine  by  which 
it  was  suspended,  and  then  immediately  with- 
drew. The  stealthy  footstep  retreated,  the  door 
was  cautiously  shut,  and  I  was  alone  again. 

"Unspeakably  thankful  that  I  had  not  fired 
and  killed  an  innocent  man,  I  rose  and  dressed 
myself.  Daylight  was  just  beginning  to  appear. 
I  went  below,  and  soon  solved  all  the  mysteries 
which  had  so  greatly  disturbed  and  puzzled  me. 
I  had,  it  appeared,  reached  the  edge  of  that 
marshy  region  called  the  '  Landes,'  and  the  tall, 
strange-looking  figures  which  I  had  seen  about 
the  fire  were  simply  the  shepherds  of  this  remote 
southwestern  district,  who,  as  is  well  known, 
roam  over  it  elevated  on  stilts.  I  had  never  seen 
any  of  them  before;  in  fact,  I  had  hardly  heard 
of  them. 

"  The  fire  which  the  old  woman  was  superin- 
tending had  been  kindled  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  water  wherewith  to  scald  hogs.  There 
was  a  small  village,  or  rather  hamlet,  about  half 
a  league  from  this  place,  and  the  people,  most  of 
whom  were  stilted  shepherds,  were  in  the  habit 
of  collecting  their  swine  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
and  driving  them  thither  to  be  slaughtered.  A 
neighboring  stream  of  water  made  the  situation 
a  desirable  one  for  the  purpose,  and  the  hog- 
killing  became  a  sort  of  annual  frolic  among  the 
neighbors,  which  was  commenced  in  the  morning 
before  daybreak. 

"  The  man  with  the  bloody  hand  had  gone  to 
my  room  in  order  to  get  a  small  bag,  containing 
whetstones  and  other  articles,  which  were  wanted 
immediately.  The  bag  was  tied  fast  to  a  nail, 
just  over  my  head.  The  people  were  anxious 
not  to  wake  the  tired  traveller,  and  they  thought 
the  best  way  to  get  the  bag  quietly  would  be  to 
cut  it  down  with  a  sharp  knife.  The  man  had 
already  stuck  one  pig,  and  thus  bloodied  his  hand. 

"  The  debate  about  killing  referred  to  a  '  bar- 
row,' the  property  of  the  old  woman.  There 
were  some  doubts  as  to  his  being  fat  enough  to 
kill.  The  old  woman,  it  seems,  had  retained 
bim,  with  several  others,  to  be  slaughtered,  while 
a  number  of  other  leaner  ones  had  been  sent  to 
a  son-in-law  of  hers,  who  was  a  miller ;  and 
some  of  the  men  contended  that  this  '  barrow ' 
ought  to  have  been  sent  away  with  the  others. 
But  'old  Nannie'  thought  it  would  'pay'  to 
have  him  killed,  and  she  had  'kept'  him  (not 
me)  for  that  purpose. 

"  You  will  readily  perceive  how  I  got  the  de- 
bate about  this  hog  mixed  up  with  that  about 
cutting  down  the  bag  in  ray  room  ;  and  how, 
having  heard  and  understood  it  imperfectly,  I 
conceived  the  frightful  idea  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  this  ridiculous  story," 
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JAPANESE  SPORTING. 

Thanks  to  our  American  expedition,  we  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  Japan  now  than  we  did  a 
few  years  ago.  The  last  of  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  which  was  hidden  from  Europeans  has  just 
had  the  veil  lifted,  and  though  we  have  not  yet 
had  time  for  a  steady  and  prolonged  look,  we 
have  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  country  will 
well  repay  a  further  acquaintance.  Man  is  the 
same  in  all  countries,  and  therefore  it  is  nothing 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Japanese  princes  fol- 
low the  sports  of  the  field  with  as  much  zeal  as 
any  civilized  Christian.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
however,  the  opportunities  are  wanting  for  fol- 
lowing them  up  to  the  same  extent,  for  the 
islands  are  nearly  destitute  of  four-footed  game, 
and  the  sport  there  is  confined  to  birds.  The 
Japanese  sportsman  is  debarred  the  use  of  a 
fowling  piece,  and  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
primitive  bow  and  arrows.  However,  though 
these  weapons  might  excite  as  much  scorn  in  a 
well-equipped  Yankee  sportsman,  as  the  same 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Highlanders  did  in 
those  of  the  redoubtable  Captain  Dugald  Dol- 
getty,  yet  their  execution  is  not  to  be  despised, 
as  we  learn  they  have  attained  such  proficiency 
with  them  as  seldom  to  misB  their  aim.  A  rep- 
resentation of  a  party  of  sportsmen  with  their 
beaters  in  the  jungle,  which  we  give  on  this  page, 
will  convey  to  our  readers  a  lively  idea  of  the 
zeal  with  which  the  chase  is  pursued  by  them. 
They  enter  into  the  sport  with  hearty  gusto.  Fun 
and  amusement  are  inherent  in  no  particular  peo- 
ple, and  each  nation  of  the  world  has  its  own 
characteristic  modes  of  following  them  out, 
though  sometimes  in  ways  and  methods  not  es- 
pecially captivating  to  refined  tastes. 


ENGRAVING  OF  PRECIOUS  STONES. 

In  the  working  of  precious  stones,  consider- 
able difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  a  sunken 
surface  quite  flat,  This  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  entire  face  has  to  be  produced 
with  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  edge  of  the 
tool,  and  without  any  mechanical  guidance  being 
derived  from  the  tool  itself.  For,  although  the 
edge  of  a  tool,  such  as  is  used,  may  be  turned 
very  nearly  flat,  still,  on  examination,  after  being 
used,  it  is  always  found  rather  convex,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  edge  has  a  constant 
tendency  to  wear  the  fastest  at  the  margin,  and 
the  rounded  edge  of  the  tool  has,  of  course,  a 
continual  tendency  to  cut  the  surfaces  to  which 
it  is  applied  into  a  series  of  small  hollows,  in- 
stead of  one  continuous  plane.  In  flattening  a 
sunken  Burface,  tho  difficulty  is  overcome  by 
keeping  the  stone  in  continual  but  steady  motion. 
The  stone  being  quickly  traversed  with  very 
short  strokes  beneath  tho  tool,  the  entire  surface 
is  successively  passed  under  the  lowest  point  of 
the  tool,  which  is  only  allowed  to  tut  at  the  high- 
est points  of  the  surface,  and  these  arc  deter- 
mined apparently  by  intuition,  so  delicate  is  the 
sense  of  feeling  acquired  by  the  best  arlizans  in 
this  line.  When  the  stone  requires  to  be  much 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular,  to  allow  small 
tools  to  penetrate  into  the  minute  details  of  deep 
works,  the  difficulties  of  the  process  are  much 
increased.  Some  of  the  little  disks  are  less  than 
one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while,  to 
afford  sufficient  stiffness  to  the  tool,  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  requires  to  bo  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  at  the  back,  and  the  front  end  is  made  con- 
ical for  about  one  inch  of  its  length  from  the 
disk.     To  enable  these  small  tools  to  penetrate 


even  into  a  flat  surface,  the  stone  must  be  in- 
clined to  a  greater  angle  than  the  cone  of  the 
stem,  or  the  latter  will  rub  on  the  flat  surface; 
but  in  finishing  a  deep  corner,  so  as  to  make  it 
quite  square  and  sharp  at  the  bottom,  the  stone 
must  be  inclined  to  a  much  greater  angle. — 
Scientific  American. 

I     mm  m     > 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

The  Church  Almanac,  for  1860,  contains  tho 
usual  yearly  summary  of  facts  and  information 
relating  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  from  which 
we  gather  as  follows :  The  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  contains  33  diocesses.  The 
present  number  of  bishops,  provisional  bishops 
and  assistant  bishops  is  43  ;  priests  and  deacons, 
2030;  parishes,  2110.  There  were  ordained 
during  the  year  "8  deacons  an,d  93  priests. 
Number  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  281. 
Churches  consecrated,  69.  The  baptisms  were 
as  follows:  Infants,  24,415:  adults,  5121  ;  not 
stated,  487  ;  total— 30,023.  Number  of  confir- 
mations, 14,596;  communicants  added,  14,794; 
present  number,  135,767  ;  marriages,  7059  ;  bur- 
ials, 12,442  ;  Sunday  school  teachers,  14,091  ; 
scholars,  118,069.  The  amount  of  contributions 
for  missionary  and  charitable  purposes  was 
$1,627,183  12. 

ORNAMENTED  PANEL  AT  THE  CAPITOL. 

The  engraving  given  above  is  a  representation 
of  the  well  known  historical  incident  of  "  Co- 
lumbus taking  possession  of  Hispaniola  in  the 
names  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain," 
designed  for  a  panel  of  a  bronze  door  of  the 
Capitol  at  Washington. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

A  pretty  story  is  told  by  the  Lyons  Journals 
of  an  act  of  benevolence,  done  by  the  Queen  of 
Holland,  who  has  lately  been  sojourning  in  that 
town.  In  passing  through  the  Musee,  one 
might  daily  see  a  young  soldier,  who  occupied 
in  copying  the  old  masters  the  hours  of  leisure 
which  his  service  allowed  him.  He  was  ter- 
minating a  remarkable  copy  of  a  Mnrillo,  when 
a  foreign  lady  approached  and  asked  him  where 
he  acquired  his  taste  for  painting.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  received  lessons  from  Horace  Ver- 
net,  but  being  unfortunate  enough  to  draw  an 
unlucky  number  in  the  Conscription,  and  too 
poor  to  purchase  a  substitute,  he  bore  his  fate 
patiently,  determining  to  devote  as  much  of  his 
time  as  possible  to  the  cherished  art.  The  fair 
stranger  asked  the  young  6oldier  how  much  he 
expected  to  get  for  the  picture  which  he  had 
just  finished ;  upon  his  naming  the  price,  the 
lacy  said,  "  (Test  bien,  I  will  give  you  double 
that  sum." 

The  delighted  artist-soldier  inquired  the  name 
of  his  benefactress,  who  laughingly  answered, 
"Send  your  picture  to  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
who  is  determined  to  find  a  way  which  will 
allow  you  to  give  yourself  up  exclusively  to 
the  perfection  of  the  art  for  which  you  have  so 
decided  and  charming  a  talent."  The  illustri- 
ous lady  has  kept  her  promise,  it  is  said,  and 
the  grateful  artist  is  now  no  longer  obliged  to 
perform  the  military  duties  which  were  so  irk- 
some to  him,  whose  whole  delight  was  in  the 
culture  of  the  art,  in  pursuance  of  which  he 
met  the  noble  queen,  who  has  shown  herself 
as  generous  and  sympathetic  as  she  is  beautiful 
and  accomplished. 
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GUNNERY. 

It  wii'i  not  until  about  tho  middle  of  tho  four- 
teenth century  thut  punitory  miiy  ho  said  to  bftVB 
begun  Unreal  oxistoneo,  at  which  period  ODO  Ber 
thold  Schwartz  appears  to  have  discovered  tho 
griinulution  of  gunpowdor,  and  tho  C0IU0< 
quont  increased  forco  of  tho  explosion  ne- 
cessitated greater  thickness  in  tho  metal,  which 
canned  a  groat  drain  on  tho  troasury.  Indeed  John 
King  of  Franco,  wort  obliged  to  order  his  "  gene'- 
raux  des  monnoios  "  to  diligently  inquire  into 
the  quantity  of  brans  to  bo  found  in  Franco,  "  for 
tho  purposo  of  making  such  artillery,  and  to 
prevent  its  being  takou  out  ol  tho  country." 

Henceforward  wo  find  tho  "  great  gunnes  "  of  tho 
tho  middle  ages  Many  wore  tho  trials  made  by 
tho  bronze-founders  before  they  sueeeedod  in  ob- 
taining a  motal  sufficiently  tenacious  to  resist  the 
improved  "gonnepmidro ;"  but,  nothing  daun- 
ted, every  form  and  B1S0  was  successively  tried, 
ami  great  was  tho  successful  artist's  reward  ;  for 
these  huge  engines  wero  of  oxtromo  vtvluo,  and 
worthy  of  a  monarch's  gitt,  although  their  usual 
fate  was,  either  to  bo  abandoned,  owing  to  their 
impeding  a  march,  or  to  burst  after  a  few  rounds. 
Thus,  in  1415,  a.  d.,  Gerard  Sprong  petitioned 
Henry  V.  that  a  warrant  might  bo  issued,  com- 
manding tho  treasurer  and  barons  of  the  ox- 


of  the  cannon  aforesaid,  107/.  10s.  Rd.,  equal  to 
about  XI  OdO  of  our  money.  In  spite  of  these 
difficulties,  wo  find  Henry  V.  taking  with  him  to 
Franco  three  muster-gunners,  twenty-live  gun- 
ners, and   fifty    assistant  gunners,   showing   the 

Btoadv  progress  gunnery  has  made  Blncc  ii«  Intro- 

dnotlon  Into  warfare,  and  the  wars  of  the  House 
of  Lancaster  in  I'Vunce  forced  tho  French  to  ac- 
knowledge the  advantages  tit  bo  derived  from  it ; 

consequently,  under  the  able  rule  of  Charles 
VII.  and  Louis  XL,  they  organized  a  very  flno 
artillery,  and  the  power  derived  thorcfnmi  was 
amply  shown  in  tho  success  which  attended  tho 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Charles  VIII.  Tho  mere 
rumors  which  spread  throughout  that  peninsula 
rospoctiug  his  artillery  completely  overawed  its 
inhabitants  ;  and,  though  grossly  exaggerated, 
his  moans  were  certainly  wonderful  for  that  Hgo, 
and  the  practical  effect  of  his  guns  fur  surpassed 
anything  that  had  been  said  of  them.  Tho 
Italians  still  used  tho  heavy,  cumbersome  bom- 
hards  of  iron  or  bronzo,  which,  drawn  with 
difficulty,  woio  loaded  with  still  greater,  and 
thus,  in  battering  a  town,  gave  the  besieged 
plenty  of  time  to  orcct  fresh  works  in  rear  of 
thoso  destroyed.  But  tho  French,  novcr  making 
uso  of  any  but  bronze  cannon,  having  replaced 
stone  shot  with  iron  of  much  smaller  calibre,  but 


ut  the  ends  and  too  that,  by  the  tap  of  n  hummer, 
it  is  driven  into  tho  groove,  ami  hence  ink)  the 
under  cutting.  The  junction  forms  a  Complete 
dovetail,  which  prevents  the  moving  of  the  inner 
shoe  uidess  by  the  forcible  aid  of  a  chisel.  Tho 
mi  vantage  of  this  inner  shoe  is  that  it  is  made  to 
project  beyond  the  ordinary  shoe,  and  when 
worn  down  can  easily  bo  removed  anil  replaced 
by  another  without  pulling*  off  tho  shoo  from 
tho  horse's  hoof.  Besides,  in  frosty  weather, 
tho  inner  shoo  needs  only  to  bo  jugged,  anil 
you  have-  tho  horse  frosted,  which  is  very  easily 
done" —  Stitnti/ic  Amm'iini. 


FEVER  AND  \i.ti;. 

Tho  following  reporter's  description  of  fever 
and  ague  is  quite  humorous  :  "  If  our  local  de- 
partment has  been  butter  for  tho  past  two  days 
than  hoforo,  it  is  to  bo  attributed  to  tho  absence 
of  our  'regular'  reporter,  who  succumhod  for 
forty-eight  hours  to  an  attack  of  what  in  western 
parlance  is  termed  the  '  ngur,'  in  tho  vernacular, 
chills  and  fever.  Peoplo  who  have  never  en- 
joyed a  bout  with  this  vigorous  affection,  have 
missed  a  series  of  sensations  to  which  all  others 
are  as  pig  iron  to  doubloons.  Tho  primary 
symptoms  are  a  sense  of  '  goneness '  in  tho 
stomach,  tho   diaphragm   feeling  as   though   it 


have  on  interval  of  rest.  Then  comes  tho  fever 
and  you  pass  through  the  opposite  extreme  of 
heat.  You  imbibe  a  gallon — more  or  less — of 
lemonade,  and  then,  worn  out  with  the  shake,  fall 
asleep.  If  you  are  in  a  cheep  boarding-house, 
the  landlady  may  perhaps  send  up  the  servant, 
with  a  request  that  you  will  '  please  get  up  and 
do  your  shaking  on  a  chair,  us  the  bod  isn't 
accustomed  to  rough  usage.'  Such  things  havo 
been  done,  and  may  be  again.  It  looks  ratfinr 
unfeeling,  but  is  nothing  to  what  is  endured  upon 
waking  from  that  sleep.  Then  comes  tho  misery 
of  tho  ague.  Tho  excruciating  headache,  whicii 
still  remains,  is  bud  enough,  but  not  worse 
than  the  impotency  of  one's  underpinning,  the 
limbs  feeling  as  though  every  kneepan  bad  its 
bottom  knocked  out,  and  avary  fire  plug  ono 
met  in  tho  street  was  a  stuffed  reception  chair, 
with  extended  arms,  imploring  you  to  bo  seated. 
Henceforth  we  shall  never  wish  our  bitterest  en- 
emy a  greater  misery  than  the  ague.  Compared 
to  it,  all  other  maladies  become  mere  whiinseys." 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 


Tho  man  who  rans  in  debt  "  because  ho  can," 
will  soon  run  out  of  friends.  Nothing  like  debt 
to  kill  friendship. 
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chequer  to  grant  him  a  discharge  for  the  metal  of 
a  brass  cannon  called  "  Messenger,"  weighing 
4480  pounds,  which  burst  at  the  siege  of  Abe- 
rystwith  ;  of  a  cannon  called  "  Kynge's  Daugh- 
ter," burst  at  the  siege  of  Harlech ;  and  of  a 
cannon  which  burst  in  proving. 

We  find  also  that  the  Italians,  who  prided 
themselves  on  their  knowledge  of  bronze- casting, 
were  not  much  more  successful.  "  I  inform  your 
lordships,"  writes  Duke  Federigo  of  Urbino  to 
the  citizens  of  Sienna,  "  that  we  cannot  move 
from  hence,  because  the  Marzochesca  bombard 
has  not  yet  been  removed,  and  I  have  not  had  it 
broken  up,  because  the  Messrs.  Borghese  tell  me 
your  lordships  wish  for  it ;  and  the  body  of  the 
last  bombard  which  burst  is  still  here,  for  its  car- 
riage broke  down  on  the  march,  as  also  its  cham- 
ber, and  was  left  by  the  way." 

Governments  had  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
brass  for  their  ordnance  on  the  discovery  of  gran- 
ulated powder,  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of 
cast-iron ;  and  experiments  were  made  with  a 
view  of  reducing  this  expense,  by  substituting 
forged  iron  tubes,  strengthened  with  iron  hoops 
and  bands ;  but  even  this  was  not  economical, 
as  we  find  by  an  account  of  3  Henry  V.,  when 
was  paid  to  John  Stevens,  of  Bristol,  for  the 
making  a  great  cannon,  as  well  as  for  iron,  coal, 
ind  timber  purchased  hy  him,  as  well  as  for  di- 
vers other  expenses  incurred  by  him  on  account 


of  equal  weight,  drawing  their  pieces  with  horses 
instead  of  oxen,  and  possessing  experienced 
gunners,  could  keep  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and,  throwing  up  their  batteries  with 
rapidity,  could  cause  in  a  few  hours  the  same 
effect  as  the  Italians  could  in  as  many  days. 
"  Whence  all  Italy  was  filled  with  dread  of 
Charles's  army."  So  say  the  old  chronicles. — 
Our  Engines  of  War. 

*  ^»» » 

UNDERSHOES  FOR  HORSES. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  shoe  horses 
without  the  continual  driving  of  nails  into  the 
hoof,  by  which  great  injury  is  sometimes  inflicted 
upon  valuable  horses  by  nails  pricking  the  quick. 
In  order  to  diminish  this  evil,  a  late  London  pa- 
per states  thau  George  Thomas,  of  that  city,  has 
invented  a  double-bottomed  shoe,  which  is  con- 
structed and  applied  as  follows  :  "  He  takes  an 
ordinary  horseshoe,  and  forms  a  groove  in  the 
part  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 
This  groove  is  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  half  an  inch  or  more  wide,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  horse  and  shoe,  and  within 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  or  thereabout  from  one 
extremity  of  the  shoe  to  the  same  distance  from 
the  other.  The  groove  at  the  ends  and  toe  of 
the  shoe  is  cut  under.  A  piece  of  iron  of  the 
same  width  and  shape  with  the  groove,  only 
thicker  and  slightly  curved  upwards,  is  so  fitted 


were  an  imperfectly  inflated  balloon  floating 
amid  space  without  ballast,  altogether  in  viola- 
tion of  the  physiological  unities.  At  the  same 
time  your  head  feels  as  though  it  were  a  bass 
drum,  with  four  boys  thumping  at  each  end. 
This  for  about  two  hours,  when  the  chill  comes 
on.  The  chill  is  an  institution  that  would,  we 
think,  have  more  solely  tested  the  patience  of 
Job  than  all  the  '  boils  '  in  the  universe.  It  com- 
mences at  the  bottom  of  the  spine,  and  slowly 
ascends  until  it  reaches  the  brain.  Its  progress 
being  about  an  inch  to  every  five  minutes,  the 
taller  the  man  the  livelier  the  time  he  has  of  it. 
When  we  say  lively  we  mean  that  the  teeth  for 
the  time  being  usurp  the  functions  of  the  tongue, 
and  chatter  as  incessantly  as  a  bevy  of  advanced 
spinsters  at  a  country  tea  party.  The  only 
sound  that  can  equal  it  is  Pete  Morris's  race- 
horse solo  on  the  bones.  The  peculiar  sensation 
of  the  chill  can  be  faintly  imitated  by  suspending 
a  cake  of  ice  down  your  back  by  a  set  of 
pulleys,  passing  over  the  ears.  Draw  up  the 
cord  so  that  the  ice  ascends  the  spinal  column  at 
the  rate  of  an  inch  per  hour,  and  you  have  a 
tolerably  good  idea  of  the  '  chill.'  Of  course  it 
is  understood  that  the  experiment  is  performed 
when  the  mercury  stands  at  zero,  and  you  stand 
up  to  your  knees  in  a  snowbank.  After  lying 
in  this  condition,  under  the  weight  of  six  heavy 
quilts — which  impart  no  warmth  whatever — you 


POPULAR  INTELLIGENCE. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  overrate  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  day,  and  underrate  our  forefathers 
in  the  intellectual  scale;  for,  although  our  no- 
madic ancestors  were  long  without  the  cultivation 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  they  were  not,  there- 
fore, mentally  inert.  There  is  an  education  of 
the  mind,  distinct  from  the  literary,  which  is 
gradually  imparted  by  the  contingences  of  active 
life.  In  this,  which  is  always  the  education  of 
the  largest  portion  of  mankind,  our  ancestors 
were  never  deficient.  The  operation  of  practical 
but  powerful  intellect  may  be  traced  in  the  wis- 
dom and  energy  of  their  great  political  mechan- 
isms and  municipal  institutions.  It  pervades 
their  ancient  laws ;  and  is  displayed  in  full  di- 
mensions, as  to  our  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors, 
in  that  collection  of  our  native  jurisprudence 
which  one  Braston  has  transmitted  to  us.  The 
system  of  common  law  there  exhibited,  was  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  their  wants  and  benefit ;  and 
has  mainly  contributed  to  form  the  national  bul- 
warks, that  individual  character  by  which  Eng- 
land has  been  so  long  enriched  and  so  vigorou  ly 
upheld. — SJiaron  Turner's  History  of  the  Amjlo 
Saxons. 


The  current  coin  of  life  is  plain,  sound  sense. 
We  drive  a  more  substantial  and  thriving  trad  J 
with  that  than  with  aught  else. 
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A   JVEW    ENTERPRISE  ! 


THE  WELCOME  GUEST. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  brilliant  family 
paper  which  will  be  issued  by  the  subscriber  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next.  It  is  intended,  as 
its  name  indicates,  for  the  Home  Circle,  and 
its  individuality  will  consist  in  its  forming  just 
such  a  journal  as  any  father,  brother,  or  friend 
would  introduce  to  the  fireside.     It  will  be 

ENTIRELY  ORIGINAL, 

each  number  complete  in  itself,  and  being  of  the 
mammoth  size,  will  afford  a  vast  amount  of  en- 
tertaining reading.  No  continued  stories  will  be 
introduced,  nor  advertisements  admitted ;  so  that 
the  object  of  the  greatest  variety  and  complete- 
ness will  be  attained.  It  will  be  printed  in  that 
convenient  and  favorite  shape,  the  Folio  Form, 
presenting  in  each  number  thirty-two  large 
columns  of  original  and  really 

CHOICE  AND  DELIGHTFUL  READING, 

This  new  journal  will  be  full  to  the  brim  each 
week  of  finely  written  stories,  sketches,  adven- 
tures, biographies  of  eminent  men  and  of  fa- 
mous women,  prose  and  poetic  gems,  all  that  is 
worthy  of  note  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  news, 
gossip  of  the  day,  sparkling  gems  from  new 
books,  and  wit  and  humor,  forming  a  most  cap- 
tivating weekly  melange.  The  plan  of  its  issue, 
which  has  been  long  perfecting,  will  render  it 

A    GREAT    FAVORITE 

everywhere,  north,  south,  cast  and  west.  It  will 
be  entirely  neutral  in  politics,  and  all  sectional 
and  sectarian  matters,  preferring  to  make  itself  a 
Welcome  Guest  to  each  and  all,  rather  than  to 
indulge  in  jarring  discussions.  No  vulgar  word 
or  line  will  ever  sully  its  fair  pages,  which  will 
address  themselves  to  the  best  taste  and  appre- 
ciation of  every  one.    In  all  respects  it  will  be 

FRESH  AND  BEAUTIFUL, 

the  whole  design  being  from  original  plans,  in- 
tended to  introduce  to  the  public  a  corps  of  new 
and  brilliant  writers  ;  and  it  will  follow  the 
lead  of  no  other  journal  that  is  published.  It 
will  present  a  chaste  and  elegant  heading,  and  be 
printed  upon  heavy,  fine  white  paper,  on  a  rich, 
clear  font  of  type,  cast  expressly  for  it.  Thus 
forming  of 

Cjjt  Widtamt  <tost> 

a  charming  visitor  for  any  family  in  the  land. 
In  the  editorial  conduct  of  the  paper,  a  corps  of 
lady  contributors  has  been  organized,  as  well  as 
several  sterling  writers  of  the  other  sex ;  and  it 
is  promised  that  no  weekly  journal  in  the  world 
shall  excel  it  in  pleasing  variety,  and  the  univer- 
sal interest  of  each  successive  issue. 

Owning  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  newspa- 
per establishments  in  the  United  States,  the  sub- 
scriber possesses  unlimited  facilities  which  ensure 
the  completeness  and  excellence  of  this  new 
weekly  journal. 

TERM3:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 
One  Scbscrider,  ....  ©2.00 

two  scbscribers,    .  .  .  3.00 

Six  Subscribers,  ....  8.03 

Twelve  Subscribers,  (and  one  to  thegetter-up  of  the 

club),        ....        1500 

SINGLE  COPIE3  FOUR  CENTS. 

VCr'  The  Welcome  Guest  and  Toe  Flag  of  our  Union 
will  be  sent  together  for  S3  a  year. 

M.  M.  BALLOU, 

Publisher  and  Proprietor. 
22  Winter  Street,  Boston. 


BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL. 


MATTTEIN  M.  BALLOU,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 
FRANCIS  A.  DUETYAGE,  Assistant  Editor. 

TERMS:— INVARIABLY  IN  ADVANCE. 

One  copy,  one  year S2  50 

One  copy,  two  years. .  .• 4  00 

Five  copies,  one  year 9  00 

Twelve  copies,  one  year  (and  one  to  the  getter-np 

of  the  dab ) 20  00 

(£?=*  One  copy  of  Balloc's  Pictorial,  and  one  copy  of 
The  Flag  of  our  Unio>~,  together,  S3  50  per  annum. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  A-,  Croydon,  N.  H  — It  will  probably  be  published  by 
Tickuor  &  Fields — whether  illustrated  or  not,  we  know 
not. — "Schiller"  is  pronounced  nearly  as  if  written 
Shiller.  There  are  no  English  translations  of  the  com- 
plete poetical  works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  though 
there  are  many  different  versions  of  separate  poems, 
such  as  "  Fau?t,"  ll  Song  of  the  Bell,"'  etc. 

Builder.  East  Boston  — The  Menai  Bridge,  built  by  Rob- 
ert Stephenson,  is  1600  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  100 
feet  above  the  water. 

J.  C,  St.  Paul,  3Iin.— The  first  pair  of  silk  atocking3 
were-  worn  in  France  by  Henry  II. ;  two  years  after- 
wards Queen  Elizabeth  was  presented  with  a  pair,  and 
within  thirty  years  50,000  persons  bad  adopted  the 
luxury. 

E.  C. — Ladies'  side-saddles  were  in  use  in  1138. 

Horseman,  Concord,  N.  H. — R&rey's  system  of  training 
the  horse  is  fully  explained  in  the  "  Art  of  Taming 
Horses,,;  published  by  Routledge.  London.  You  can 
procure  it  of  Redding  &  Co.,  State  Street,  or  A.  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

Querist. — Gas  was  first  evolved  from  coal  by  Dr.  Clayton 
in  1739,  and  was  first  employed  for  purposes  of  illu- 
mination by  Mr.  Mnrdock,  in  Cornwall,  England,  in 
1792. 

M.  R.,  Manchester. — The  East  India  Company  was  estab- 
lished in  the  year  1599.  Queen  ELizabeth  felt  much 
reluctance  to  grant  the  charter,  feariog  the  jealousy 
of  Spain.  A  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  was 
raised  by  subscription,  and  the  first  charter  was  ob- 
tained, but  only  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  com- 
pany being  styled  Adventurers. 

A.  C,  Concord,  Mass. — New  England,  in  1840,  raised  over 
2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  but  in  1350  she  yielded  but 
1,000,000— a  decline  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Old  Subscriber. — The  conformation  of  the  natives  of 
India  appears  to  bare  undergone  but  little  change  since 
the  time  when  Alexander  visited  that  country,  and 
described  the  appearance  of  the  ancient  Hindoos. 
Many  of  tbeir  customs,  as  well  as  their  personal  ap- 
pearance, remain  the  same  as  they  were  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Their  vegetable  diet,  their  dress,  and  their 
division  iDto  different  castes,  as  well  as  their  Brahmin 
priesthood,  with  many  other  particulars,  continue  un- 
changed from  the  above  date  to  the  present  time. 

Potil  — The  rate  at  which  a  cannon  ball  travels  is  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  in  a  second  of  time,  while  that  of  those 
meteors,  commonly  called  falling  stars,  is  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  in  the  same  short  space  of  time. 

L  C. — One  silkworm  consumes  within  thirty  days  sixty 
thousand  times  its  own  weight  of  mulberry  leaves 

To  one  Asn  all. — Next  week  our  correspondents  will  find 
the  answers  to  their  queries  in  the  columns  of  our  new 
weekly  paper,  The  Welcome  Guest. 


VALEDICTORY. 

Nearly  nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  un- 
dersigned commenced  the  editorship  of  this  illus- 
trated journal.  Though  at  the  outset  it  was 
under  the  proprietorship  of  another  publisher, 
whose  business  interest  wo  afterwards  purchased, 
yet  the  undersigned  prepared  the  first,  last  and 
every  intervening  number  of  the  paper  for  the  press. 
At  the  outset  it  was  issued  in  a  different  form 
from  its  present  style;  baton  the  fifth  of  July, 
1851,  we  commenced  the  present  series,  dating  it 
as  No  1,  Vol.  I,  the  series  complete  now  form- 
ing seventeen  volumes.  "We  were  the  pioneer  of 
illustrated  papers  in  this  country,  and  the  success 
of  the  work  has  been  all  and  more  than  could 
have  been  anticipated,  until  so  many  competitors 
have  entered  the  field,  and  competition  has  so 
lowered  the  price  of  illustrated  journals,  that  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  give  such  engravings  as 
should  ornament  a  pictorial  sheet  and  leave  the 
least  margin  for  profit. 

We  find,  on  recapitulation,  that  we  have  ex- 
pended upon  the  Pictorial  in  its  regular  course 
of  weekly  publication,  from  the  commencement 
to  the  present  time,  as  follows : 

For  printing  paper i 8423,000 

drawings  and  engravings 161,000 

press  work 54,000 

composition 29,000 

manuscripts,  to  authors. 28.000 

mailing  clerks,  folders,  etc 26.000 

type  and  printing  material 19,000 

presses  and  usual  machinery 14,000 

advertising  expenses 13,000 

Total *S767,000 

Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, or  over  three  quarters  of  a  million.  We 
are  happy  to  say,  that  during  the  entire  period  of 
publishing  the  work  we  have  never  repudiated  a 
bill,  have  never  had  a  note  extended,  and  that 
the  paper  does  not  at  this  hour  owe  one  dollar  to 
any  human  beiDg !  This  honest  expose'  of 
facts  will  enable  the  public  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  cost  of  conducting  such  an  enterprise,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  body  and  mind  ; 
nor  will  our  readers  be  surprised  that  the  under- 
signed has  come  to  the  conclusion  no  longer  to 
issue  the  work,  since  its  profits  are  too  small  to 
compensate  tor  the  heavy  capital  necessarily  em- 
ployed, and  the  great  tax  upon  faculties,  both 
mental  and  physical. 

*  We  have  put  down  nothing  for  incidental  expenses, 
which  would  swell  this  amount  to  many  more  thousands, 
but  have  specified  only  the  main  and  regular  items  of 
expense,  from  cur  cash  book. 


Possessing  one  of  the  largest  printing  and 
publishing  establishments  in  New  England,  we 
prefer  to  devote  our  energies,  time  and  capital  to 
other  portions  of  the  business  which  is  abundant- 
ly profitable  and  successful.  We  have  for  some 
weeks  past  announced  that  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
nary  we  shall  commence  the  publication  of  a 
new  and  brilliant  family  journal  to  be  entitled 
The  Welcome  Guest,  and  the  list  of  onr  subscribers 
on  the  "Pictorial"  will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
journal.  The  same  able  corps  of  contributors 
(with  some  notable  additions)  now  and  hereto- 
fore engaged  upon  the  "  Pictorial,"  including 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Dusivage,  our  able  associate 
editor,  will  all  be  engaged  upon  The  Welcome 
Guest,  and  we  hope  that  the  long  and  pleasant 
connection  we  have  enjoyed  with  onr  large  list 
of  "  Pictorial  "  subscribers,  may  be  continued  by 
their  renewing  their  subscriptions  immediately  for 
onr  new  paper.  The  few  subscribers  whose  prepay- 
ment upon  the  "  Pictorial "  extends  into  the  new 
year,  will  be  supplied  to  the  full  amount  of  their  sub- 
scription with  The  Welcome  Guest. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  thank,  most  heartily, 
our  brethren  of  the  press,  far  and  near,  for  the 
universal  kindness  evinced  towards  ns  and  our 
enterprise  from  the  very  commencement.  We  can- 
not at  this  moment  recall  the  first  unkind  para- 
graph we  have  seen  in  print  reflecting  upon  us,  and 
we  certainly  have  never  admitted  an  unpleasant 
personality  into  our  own  columns.  We  humbly 
conceive  that  our  labor  has  done  somewhat  to- 
wards diffusing  a  love  for  art  in  this  country,  and 
in  the  dissemination  of  general  intelligence  and 
valuable  information.  We  also  recall  with  sat- 
isfaction the  fact  that  we  have  never  printed  a 
vulgarism,  or  outraged  sensibility  by  introducing 
low  caricatures,  or  an  indelicate  allusion,  in  the 
seventeen  volumes  of  the  work  which  ends  with 
the  present  number.  And  now  to  cotemporaries 
and  patrons,  wo  extend  a  cordial  hand,  and  a 
godspeed  to  all. 

MATURES  M.  BALLOU. 

FUEL  SAVING  SOCIETY. 

In  Philadelphia,  they  have  an  institution  called 
the  "Fuel  Saving  Society,"  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  receiving  from  poor  folks  their  dimes 
and  half-dimes,  whon  they  have  them  to  spare, 
to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  fuel  at  wholesale 
rates,  which  they  receive  during  the  winter.  The 
good  this  thing  has  done  for  nearly  thirty  years  is 
marvellous.  A  cent  a  day  buys  a  ton  of  coal ; 
S  cents  for  nineteen  weeks  entitles  the  depositor 
to  half  a  ton,  and  12  cents  to  a  whole  ton.  Those 
able  to  buy  their  own  fuel  are  not  allowed  as  de- 
positors, nor  will  any  deposit  larger  than  50  cents 
be  received  at  one  time,  nor  more  than  S2  in  any 
one  month,  nor  more  than  the  price  of  three  tons 
in  one  season.  It  is  for  the  poor  exclusively, 
and  222  of  them  used  it  last  year,  depositing 
SI  118,  and  drawing  323  tons  of  prime  coal. 
The  families  of  the  depositors  numbered  122 
men,  246  women,  and  469  children.  Of  these, 
58  were  washerwomen,  43  sewing  women,  with 
females  in  various  other  positions. 

4    ^»»     > 

Just  so. — You  may  insert  a  thousand  excel- 
lent things  in  a  newspaper,  and  never  hear  a 
word  of  approbation  from  your  readers,  but  just 
let  a  paragraph  slip  in  (by  accident)  of  one  or 
two  lines  not  suited  to  their  tastes,  and  you  will 
be  sure  to  hear  of  it. 

—  <  ».i  t  — 

Barry — the  Boston  artist,  is  doing  some  de- 
licious bits  of  drawing  and  designing.  His  com- 
position, "  The  Motherless,"  was  a  grand  suc- 
cess, and  he  has  just  now  produced  an  equally 
brilliant  one  entitled  "  The  Rector's  Ward." 

Art  Item  — Page's  Venus  drew,  altogether, 
an  immense  number  of  visitors  in  Boston.  It  is 
certainly  a  brilliant  and  even  dazzling  work  of 
art,  though  of  a  school  calculated  to  challenge 
much  criticism. 


A  costly  Dress-Sword. — The  Marquis  of 
Westminster  recently  appeared  at  court,  wearing 
a  sword,  on  the  pommel  of  which  are  several 
blocks  of  houses  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond 
worth  $150,000. 

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches. — This  un- 
rivalled specific  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  and 
all  bronchial  affections,  is  having  an  immense 
sale  all  over  the  country. 

«    ^»i     y 

A  Relic. — The  Spanish  Minister  at  Washing- 
ton has  just  received  from  a  friend  in  Europe  the 
sword  of  the  great  emperor  Charles  V. 


ART  IN  FRANCE. 

A  recent  letter  from  Paris  says  that  an  im- 
portant step  with  regard  to  the  future  encour- 
agement of  art  and  provision  for  artists  has  just 
been  suggested  to  the  government,  and  is  likely 
to  be  eagerly  adopted.  The  French  government 
has  always  been  extremely  desirous  of  helping 
art  and  creating  prosperity  and  exclusiveness 
among  its  followers,  A  fund  of  most  magnif- 
icent amount  is  to  be  placed  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Minister  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  the  copying 
of  all  the  chefs-d'ceuvre  of  every  master  and 
every  time  now  existing  in  Europe.  One  object 
of  this  measure  is  to  remedy  the  injury  done  to 
art  by  the  decay  of  the  great  master-pieces  of 
which  time  is  fast  obliterating  all  trace,  save  that 
left  by  tradition  of  their  beauty.  These  copies 
are  to  form  an  especial  gallery.  The  first  artists 
are  to  be  employed,  and  a  building  of  gigantic 
pretensions  is  to  be  erected  for  their  reception. 
The  idea  is  one  possessing  every  element  of 
grandeur  and  common  sense  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  nation  will  be  sure  to  applaud  a  measure 
which  flatters  so  strongly  that  propensity  to  at- 
tirer  a  soi  which  Napoleon  declared  at  St.  Helena 
to  be  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  French 
character.  If  we  are  ever  to  make  Boston  a 
centre  of  art,  the  first  step  would  be  to  commis- 
sion American  artists  to  execute  accurate  copies 
of  the  chejs-d'auvre  of  foreign  art.  Originals  of 
the  masters  we  can  never  hope  to  procure — but 
satisfactory  copies  are  attainable. 

THE   FLAG   OF   OUR   UNION. 

NEW  VOLUME-NEW  STORY. 
On  the  first  of  January,  Tlie  Flag  of  our  Union 
will  enter  upon  its  fifteenth  volume.  We  have 
completed  arrangements  whereby  the  paper  will 
be  greatly  improved,  and  shall  appear  in  an  en- 
tirely new  and  beautiful  dress  from  top  to  toe,  a 
new  head,  and  upon  fine  white  paper.  The  Flag 
was  the  pioneer  of  the  papers  of  its  class  in  this 
country,  and  it  has  ever  labored  to  merit  the 
large  and  still  growing  popularity  it  enjoys.  We 
are  constantly  adding  to  our  list  of  contributors, 
and  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  no  miscella- 
neous journal  published,  has  a  larger  or  more 
popular  list  of  writers  engaged  upon  its  columns. 
We  shall  commence  the  new  year  with  a  bril- 
liant original  novelette,  from  the  experienced  and 
favorite  pen  of  Francis  A.  Dprivage,  Esq., 
entitled 

THE  POLICE  SPY: 

—  OR,  — 

&\)t  J&trrct  fiTriincs  of  19arts, 

illustrated  in  Champney's  best  style.  We  are 
resolved  that  the  next  volume,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  the  past  fourteen  years'  experience,  shall 
be  the  best  that  has  ever  issued  from  our 
establishment. 

ALL-IMPORTANT. 

It  is  all-important  that  our  friends  should  send 
in  their  subscriptions  at  once  for  The  Welcome 
Guest,  in  order  that  they  may  bo  in  time  to  re- 
ceive the  first  number  as  soon  as  published,  and 
each  succeeding  one  as  it  is  regularly  issued. 
We  mean  that  it  shall  be  the  best  and  most  at- 
tractive miscellaneous  weekly  paper  in  the  United 
States.  Our  friends  will  be  delighted  with  its 
appearance,  clear  and  fine  paper,  new  type,  cast 
expressly  for  it,  a  rich,  striking  head,  designed 
especially  for  us,  and  full  to  the  brim  of  choice, 
original  talcs,  sketches  and  poems, — thus  form- 
ing a  real  casket  of  jewels.  Each  number  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  containing  no  advertisements. 
For  terms,  see  another  column. 

A  Hint. — We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  a 
kind  Providence  for  blessing  us  with  good  eye- 
sight ;  but,  alas  !  some  of  our  contributors  put  it 
fearfully  to  the  test.  Pray,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
write  distinctly. 

«  ^»—  > 

An  entire  Change! — Let  our  readers  un- 
derstand that  next  week  Ballou's  Pictorial  will 
be  issued  in  an  entirely  new  form,  and  in  the 
most  elegant  style.  It  will  hereafter  be  called 
Tlie  Welcome  Guest. 

Steam  Fire  Engine. — There  is  now  building 
in  Philadelphia  a  fine  steam  fire  engine  for  this 
city,  embracing  many  supposed  improvements 
over  those  now  in  use.  ^ 

«  -m,*^.    > 

Sad  Fact. — The  average  number  of  deaths  in 
this  city,  of  consumption,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  is  twenty  weekly.     An  insidious  disease. 


BALLOU'S   PICTORIAL    DRAWING-ROOM    (COMPANION. 
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A  DOCTOR'S  TRIALS. 

A  country  doctor  need  have  patience,  ns  well 
us  patients.  The  Knickerbocker  illustrntCB  the 
trials  to  which  he  is  subjected  :  The  poor  doctor 
is  called  from  his  bed,  on  a  stormy  night,  with  a 
Stirring  numinous  :  "  Doctor,  want  you  to  tome 
right  straight  away  oft*  to  Bank's.  His  child's 
dead." 

"  Then  why  do  you  cornel" 

"He's  poisoned.  They  gin  him  laudanum  for 
purogoriky." 

"  How  much  have  they  givon  him?" 

"Do'no — a  great  deal.  Think  ho  wont  got 
over  it." 

Tho  doctor  pushos  on  through  the  storm — 
moots  with  divers  mishaps  on  tho  way,  &m\  at 
length  arrives  at  tho  house  of  tho  poisoned  pa- 
tient. Ho  rinds  it  all  closed — not  a  light  to  bo 
seen.  He  knocks  at  the  door,  but  no  answor. 
Ho  knocks  furiously,  and  at  last  a  night-cap  ap- 
pears at  tho  chamber-window,  and  a  woman's 
voico  squeaks  out,  "  Who's  there  i" 

"  Tho  doctor,  to  bo  sure.     You  sent  for  him." 

"0,  it's  no  matter,  doctor.  Kphraim  is  better. 
Wo  got  a  little  skcerod,  kinder.  Gin  him  laud- 
num,  and  ho  slept  kinder  sound,  but  he's  waked 
up  now." 

"How  much  laudanum  did  ho  swallow V 

"  Only  two  drops.  'Tnin't  hurt  him  none. 
Wonderful  bad  storm  to-night." 

Tho  doctor  turns  away,  buttoning  up  his  over- 
coat under  his  throat,  to  seek  his  home  again, 
and  trios  to  whistle  away  mortification  and  anger, 
when  the  voico  calls  : 

"Doctor,  doctor  I" 

"  What  do  you  want  V 

"  You  wont  charge  nothin*  for  the  visit,  will 
yo?"  _  

A  Suggestion. — We  would  suggest  to  our 
friends  who  have  preserved  their  files  of  this 
paper,  to  hand  them  in  at  once,  at  our  office, 
and  have  them  securely  bound.  They  are  al- 
ready very  scarce,  and  few  persons  have  complete 
files.  We  can  supply  nearly  all  back  numbers 
that  may  be  wanting  to  complete  sets,  if  applied 
for  at  once.  We  bind  the  work  in  a  strong, 
neat,  uniform  style,  full  gilt,  at  a  charge  of  one 
dollar  a  volume,  and  return,  them  in  one  week. 
Years  hence  they  will  be  rare  and  valuable,  as 
furnishing  cotemporary  history  and  biography 
which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

■      ■■—■■■         4    ^mm    > 

Horse  Railroads. — We  certainly  feel  that 
horse  railroads  are  doing  much  in  the  way  of  ac- 
commodating both  our  citizens  and  those  who 
reside  in  the  suburbs,  but  when  petitioners  for 
new  routes  propose  to  lay  tracks  in  a  thorough- 
fare as  narrow  as  Winter  Street,  it  is  going  a  little 
too  far.  A  good  thing  may  be  made  a  general 
nuisance  by  carrying  it  to  extremes.  We  trust  that 
our  city  government  will  never  sanction  the  lay- 
ing of  railroad  tracks  in  Winter  Street,  or  any 
other  street  as  narrow. 

. — . «  —  »^  » 

Brutality. — The  Chicago  Press  narrates  an 
instance  of  a  father  so  lost  to  all  parental  feeling 
as  to  desire  that  his  daughter,  aged  13,  should  be 
sent  to  Bridewell,  the  only  reason  urged  being 
that  she  and  her  mother  (step-mother)  could  not 
live  happily  under  the  same  roof.  The  man 
richly  merited  Bridewell  himself  for  his  bard- 
heartedness.  Justice  Milliken  sent  the  girl  to 
the  Home  of  the  Friendless. 

Miss  Maggie  Mitchell. — What  a  piquant 
and  vivacious  little  witch  Miss  Mitchell  is  !  She 
outrages  all  dramatic  rules  upon  the  stage,  but 
disarms  criticism  at  the  same  time.  She  isn't 
bigger  than  a  good  sized  bouquet. 

An  old  Bell. — In  the  steeple  of  the  Middle 
Dutch  Church,  in  Lafayette  Plaee,  New  York,, 
there  is  now  hanging  a  bell  that  is  128  years  old. 
Think  how  many  times  it  has  rung  when  it  has 
been  told  to ! 

A  proposed  Goethe  Festival — A  Ger- 
man paper  suggests  that  a  Goethe-Fest,  upon 
the  same  plan  as  the  Schiller-Fest,  shall  be  held 
in  August  next,  and  a  Lessing-Fest  some  time 
subsequent. 

Guns  for  Gunpowder  Tea. — A  number  of 
heavy  iron  guns  of  large  calibre  have  been  re- 
cently shipped  from  this  port  to  China,  where 
they  have  paid  a  handsome  profit. 


INGENUITY  OF  ARTISTS. 

Pliny  asserts  that  an  ingenious  artist  wrote  tho 
wholo  ol  tho  Iliad  on  so  small  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, that  it  might  bo  onclosod  within  tho  com- 
pass of  a  nut-shell.  Cicero  also  records  tho  same 
thing.  This  doubtless  might  be  dune  on  a  strip 
of  thin  piirchmont,  and  rolling  it  COmpAOtly. 
llrylin,  in  his  li to  of  Charles  I.,  says  that  in 
Queen  Elisabeth's  time,  a  person  wrote  tho  ton 
commandments,  tho  creed,  tho  pater  noster,  tho 
queen's  name,  and  tho  date,  within  tho  compass 
of  a  ponny,  which  ho  presented  to  her  majesty, 
together  with  a  pair  of  spectacles  of  such  an  ar- 
tificial make,  that  by  their  help  she  plainly  dis- 
cerned every  letter.  Ono  Francis  Almonus 
wrote  tho  creed  and  tho  first  fourteen  verses  of 
the  gospel  of  St.  John  on  a  piece  of  parchment 
no  larger  than  a  ponny.  In  the  library  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  is  a  picture  of  Charles  I. 
rlono  with  a  pen,  tho  lines  of  which  contain  all 
the  psalms  written  in  a  legible  hand. 

Pennant,  in  his  "  Wales,"  says,  "  Atllalston, 
in  Shropshire,  is  a  carving  much  resembling 
that  mentioned  by  Walpolo,  in  his  Anecdotes  of 
Painters,  vol.  II.,  p.  42.  It  is  the  portrait  of 
Charles  I.,  full  faced,  cut  on  a  peach-stone ;  above 
is  a  crown;  his  face  and  clothes,  which  are  of  a 
Vandyck  dress,  are  painted ;  on  the  reverse  is 
an  eagle  transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  round  it 
is  this  motto, '  1  /lathered  this  arrow.'  The  wholo 
is  most  admirably  executed,  and  is  set  in  gold, 
with  a  crystal  on  each  side.  It  probably  was  the 
work  of  Nicholas  Bryot,  a  great  graver  of  the 
mint  in  the  time  of  Charles  I."  In  the  Koyal 
Museum  at  Copenhagen  is  a  common  cherry- 
stone, on  the  surface  of  which  are  cut  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  heads  ! 


"Tiik  Wbloomb  Qubst." — A,fter  i-mm- 
teen  years1  experience  in  newspaper  pub- 
lishing, we  an-  resolved  to  make  this  new 
journal,  which  will   ho  issued  vn   the   first 

of  .January,  tho  most  valuable,  attractive, 
and  elegant  weekly  literary  paper  yet 
brought  before  the  eye  of  tho  public  ! 
Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe — $2  a  year. 


Relics  of  War. — A  vessel  recently  arrived 
in  England,  from  Sebastopol,  with  a  cargo  of 
237  tons  human  bones.     IIow  suggestive  ! 


THE  DUKE  DE  CHARTRES. 

The  day  after  the  battle  of  Palestro,  a  young 
officer  belonging  to  the  Sardinian  cavalry,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  transport  the  Austrian  prisoners  to 
a  place  of  safe  keeping,  presented  himself  to 
Colonel  Chabron,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  Zouaves, 
to  receive  his  orders.  The  colonel,  surprised  at 
the  purity  of  the  young  officer's  French,  asked 
him  where  he  was  born.  "  I  am  a  Frenchman," 
replied  the  sab-lieutenant.  "  What  is  your 
name?"  demanded  the  colonel.  "De  Chartres, 
mon  colonel."  Seeing  surprise  depicted  on  the 
colonel's  countenance  at  the  mention  of  the 
name,  he  added,  "  I  am  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans."  Having  received  his  orders,  he  with- 
drew. The  colonel,  who  relates  this  anecdote, 
says  that  he  was  much  touched  by  the  simplicity 
and  gentle  bearing  of  this  young  prince,  who 
had  already  suffered  such  cruel  reverses. 

"Merry  England." — A  sickening  case  of 
flogging  recently  occured  at  Chatham,  England. 
A  private  of  the  SSth  Connaught  Rangers,  named 
Norton,  who  was  decorated  with  the  Sebastopol 
medal,  returned  home  wounded  from  India  a 
short  time  ago,  and  was  waiting  the  order  for  his 
discharge.  He  appears  to  have  always  borne  a 
somewhat  indifferent  character,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  7th  ult.  he  struck  a  sergeant.  For 
this  offence  he  was  sentenced  to  receive  fifty 
lashes,  and  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  days,  and  though  it  rained  heav- 
ily at  the  time,  the  wounded  wretch  was  un- 
dressed and.  fastened  up  to  the  triangles,  when 
the  full  number  of  lashes  were  administered.  As 
soon  as  he  is  able  to  leave  the  hospital,  he  will 
undergo  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  at  Fort 
Clarence  Prison. 


Can  Gout  be  cured  1 — It  is  said  that  the 
severest  gout  has  been  cured  by  the  persevering 
use  of  coffee.  In  the  French  colonies,  as  well 
as  in  Turkey,  where  coffee  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal beverage,  the  gout  is  almost  unknown.  We 
do  not  vouch  for  the  infallibility  of  this  remedy, 
but  it  is  a  harmless  one,  and  worthy  of  a  trial. 

The  Beard. — A  correspondent  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Religious  Telescope  says  the  wearing  of 
beard  "savors  of  barbarism."  To  our  mind, 
smooth  chins  savor  of  iar&er-ism. 

The  Papal  Government. — The  income  of 
the  Papal  government  is  12,700,000  dollars  a 
year — not  quite  enough  to  pay  expenses. 

Singular  Marriage. — The  man  who  wed- 
ded an  opinion  found  himself  married  to  a  one- 
eyed  dear  (one  idea). 

Matrimonial.— Tom  Thumb  is  about  to  be 
married  to  a  lady  of  his  own  size. 


fflffltajjsitfe  evatljetingg. 

There  are  two  theatres  at  Denver  City,  but  no 
shingle  nails. 

In  Virginia  overy  man  is  taxed  for  tho  salary 
ho  receives. 

The  shipment  of  gold  from  California  this 
year  will  probably  he  840,000,000. 

Tho  young  woman  to  whom  General  Tom 
Thumb  has  pledged  his  heart  and  hand  is  just 
forty-two  inches  in  height. 

The  only  artesian  well  in  New  Hampshire  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  paper  mills  of  B.  F. 
Martin  in  Manchester.  It  is  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter, 200  feet  deep,  and  cost  SI  GOO. 

Cattle  buyers  from  Milwaukie  have  been  trav- 
ersing Iowa  and  collecting  all  tho  herds  of  cattle 
they  can  purchase  to  drive  to  that  city,  where 
they  aro  slaughtered  and  shipped  to  Liverpool. 
The  capital  is  furnished  by  Canadian  operators. 

Judge  Watts,  who  has  just  arrived  at  Wash- 
ington, direct  from  New  Mexico,  says  he  saw  Kit 
Carson  in  good  health  immediately  preceding  his 
departure,  and  henco  emphatically  contradicts 
the  report  of  the  latter's  death. 

The  Keokuk  (Iowa)  Gate  City  estimates  that 
over  one  million  dollars  will  be  saved  to  the 
State  of  Iowa  this  year,  in  consequence  of  tho 
introduction  of  the  Chinese  cane.  The  price  of 
the  syrup  ranges  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  per 
gallon. 

The  village  of  Pontiac,  111.,  was  extensively 
damaged  by  a  tornado  on  the  25th  ult.  Several 
buildings  were  completely  demolished,  many 
were  unroofed,  numerous  chimneys  blown  down 
and  windows  broken.  Other  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity also  suffered  damage. 

Captain  Chatfield,  of  the  ship  Mayflower,  of 
Boston,  has  been  notified  by  the  British  Consul 
that  Her  Majesty's  government  have  awarded  to 
him  a  silver  mounted  telescope,  in  consideration 
of  his  humane  treatment  of  the  crew  of  the  Eng- 
lish barque  "Briton's  Pride." 

The  University  of  Virginia  has  590  students, 
with  a  prospect  of  several  more.  Of  these,  about 
four  hundred  are  in  the  academical  department, 
and  the  remainder  divided  about  equally  between 
law  and  medicine.  Quite  a  number  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  the  Northern  States. 

Princeton,  Mass.,  is  a  healthy  place.  A  cler- 
gyman of  that  place  recently  stated  that  he  had 
not  been  called  to  attend  a  single  funeral  among 
the  people  belonging  to  his  congregation,  in- 
cluding some  five  hundred  persons,  for  a  whole 
year.  No  epidemic  has  prevailed  there  for  over 
fifty  years. 

On  the  lost  steamer  New  World,  it  will  be  re- 
membered one  of  the  stewards  sold  his  life-pre- 
servers to  the  affrighted  passengers.  He  was 
transferred  to  another  steamer,  on  board  of 
which,  a  few  days  since,  after  being  tantalized  for 
his  meanness,  he  was  seen  "  to  gnash  his  teeth  " 
and  suddenly  jump  overboard.   lie  was  drowned. 

A  rumor  having  appeared  in  the  papers  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Burton  had  lost  his  voice,  that 
eminent  comique  contradicts  it  characteristically 
thus  : — "  Some  one  has  disfranchised  me — taken 
away  my  voice  1  I  am  a  dumb  dog  !  Restore 
me  my  speech.  I  object  to  the  mutes,  but  not  to 
the  liquids.  Say,  'twas  but  a  little  hoarseness 
— that  I  recovered,  and  can  'roar  you  as  gently 
as  a  sucking  dove  1' " 

The  staff  which  was  used  by  Bishop  Char- 
bonnel,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Toronto,  was  composed  of  an  old  staff 
of  the  late  Bishop  Macdonnell,  and  the  crook 
was  that  used  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Fillian,  to 
bless  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn.  It  is  of  solid  silver,  with  some  relic  en- 
closed behind  a  white  stone,  and  the  workman- 
ship conclusively  proves  its  antiquity. 

The  Cape  Ann  Advertiser  contains  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  loss  of  Gloucester  seamen  and  fish- 
ermen for  1S59.  It  appears  that  five  vessels  be- 
longing to  that  port  have  been  lost  during  the 
present  year,  with  all  on  board.  Many  officers 
and  sailors  belonging  to  the  plaee  have  been  lost 
in  vessels  sailing  from  other  ports ;  total  number 
of  Gloucester  seamen  and  fishermen  who  have 
been  lost  the  present  year  amounts  to  seventy. 

The  condition  of  the  New  York  streets  maybe 
imagined  when  it  is  stated  that,  in  an  imperfect 
attempt  recently  made  one  week  to  clean  them, 
and  without  any  visible  improvement  being  made 
manifest,  1697  loads  of  manure,  3471  loads  of 
dirt  and  rubbish,  and  8792  loads  of  ashes,  or  a 
total  of  13,970  loads  of  dirt,  manure  and  ashes 
were  removed.  This  was  all  done  at  an  expense 
of S4396. 

The  great  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Moham- 
medan faith  at  Mecca  terminated  on  the  11th  of 
October,  in  the  presence  of  about  50,000  pilgrims, 
of  whom  17,850  had  come  by  sea,  and  32,150  by 
land.  In  1858,  there  were  160,000  pilgrims  ;  in 
1857,  140,00');  and  in  1856,  120,000.  This 
great  decrease  in  the  number  in  1859  is  owing, 
the  natives  declare,  to  the  events  of  last  year  at 
Jeddah,  and  also  to  the  dread  of  the  cholera, 
which  made  extensive  ravages  in  1858. 


gantrss  of  CKolB. 

....    Politeness  rnuy  lie  regarded   an  tho  zero 

of  friendship's  thermometer.-*/)*  /io» ///>,*. 

....  They  are  tho  true  disciple*  of  Christ,  not 
who  know  most,  but  who  love  most. — Spanheim. 

....  Constancy  i>i  a  saint  without  a  wor- 
shipper.— De  liuujih  /.■:. 

....  Natural  wants  aro  few  and  easily  grati- 
fied ;  only  those  which  are  artificial  perplex  us 
by  their  multiplicity. — Bovee. 

....  Moderation  in  the  silken  string  running 
through  the  pearl  chain  of  all  virtues.' — Bishop 
Hall. 

College  mostly  makes  people  like  blad- 
ders—just good  for  nothing  but  to  hold  the  stuff 
that  is  poured  into  them. — Adam  liede. 

....  The  secret  of  one's  success  or  failure  in 
nearly  every  enterprise,  is  usually  contained  in 
the  answer  to  the  question — How  earnest  is  he '! 
— Bovee. 

I  don't  think  a  knowledge  of  tho  classics 

is  a  pressing  want  to  a  country  gentleman  :  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  he'd  much  better  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  manures. — Adam  JJede. 

Nature  has   made   somo  evil  common 

and  certain  blessings  rare,  that  our  merit  in 
avoiding  the  one  and  acquiring  the  other,  might 
be  the  more  signal. — Bovee. 
-:'....  Our  wealth  does  not  so  much  consist  in 
our  acquisitions  as  in  our  performances,  and  he 
is  sometimes  the  richest  man  who  has  left  him- 
self nothing. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

The   best  evidence  in   the   world    that 

Christianity  is  advancing  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  walls  between  the  sects  are  growing  weaker, 
or  falling  in  ruins. — Holland. 

....  He  who  resolves  frequently,  is  apt  to 
spend  all  his  energies  in  his  resolutions.  It  is 
better  to  advance  upon  the  journey  which  you 
have  purposed,  even  though  the  baggage  be  left 
behind. —  W.  G.  Simms. 

Good  taste  is  often  purer  in  the  culti- 
vated man  who  confines  himself  to  reading,  than 
in  the  professional  writer,  because  one  is  only  a 
judge,  and  the  other  is  both  judge  and  client. 
— De  BovJJlers. 

....  "Women  govern  us,  let  us  render  them 
perfect;  the  more  they  are  unenlightened,  so 
much  the  more  shall  we  be.  On  the  cultivation 
of  the  mind  of  women  depends  the  wisdom  of 
men.  It  is  by  women  that  nature  writes  on  the 
hearts  of  men. — Sheridan. 

....  The  facts  of  history  and  of  science  con- 
stitute only  the  materials  of  knowledge.  Fact 
without  philosophy  is  like  matter  uninformed 
with  mind ;  or  like  the  letters  in  a  printer's  case, 
compared  ;with  the  same  when  put  into  type ;  or 
as  the  words  and  syllables  of  a  dead  language 
without  an  interpreter. —  Cluluw. 


Jofter's  JSufcgrt. 

"  I  love  thee  still,"  as  the  quiet  husband  said 
to  the  chattering  wife. 

The  Barricade  is  only  a  brother  on  the  French 
side,  of  Jack  Cade. 

Physicians  are  the  nut-crackers  used  by 
angels  to  get  our  souls  out  of  the  shell  which 
surrounds  them. 

There  is  a  man  in  Boston  who  walks  so  slow 
that  he  wears  a  pair  of  spurs  to  keep  his  shadow 
from  treading  on  his  heels. 

It  is  a  bad  sign  to  see  a  man  with  his  hat  off  at 
midnight,  explaining  the  theory  and  principles 
of  true  democracy  to  a  lamp-post. 

The  Mormonites  are  a  set  of  brutes  little  su- 
perior to  the  baboon,  and  they  maf  be  ranked 
under  the  denomination  of  Orang-Utahng. 

A  German  resident  in  New  York  has  such  a 
remarkably  hard  name,  that  he  spoils  a  gross  of 
steel  pens  endorsing  a  note. 

The  men  who  are  willing  "  to  die  for  an 
idea,"  would  be  much  better  employed  in  living 
for  a  reality. 

Things  bought  as  "  Great  Bargains,"  are 
mostly  parted  with  afterwards  at  "  A  Tremen- 
dous Sacrifice." 

At  an  agricultural  dinner  the  following  toast 
was  given : — "  The  game  of  fortune — shuffle  the 
cards  as  you  will,  Spades  will  always  win." 

A  reliable  swell  declares  that  he  lately  danced 
one  evening  with  three  young  ladies,  the  united 
circumference  of  whose  dresses  amounted  to  a 
hundred  yards. 

An  exchange  paper  mentions  the  marriage  of 
a  Mr.  John  Sweet  to  Miss  Ann  Sour.  It  is 
probable  they  mean  to  set  up  the  lemonade 
business. 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  says  it  was  so 
cold  on  Monday,  that  it  broke  up  a  marriage  that 
was  coming  off,  the  bridegroom's  passions  being 
frozen  up. 

The  Springfield  Republican,  says  that  there 
was  once  a  man  in  that  town  who  was  so  polite 
as  to  say,  as  he  passed  a  hen  on  her  nest,  "  don't 
rise,  ma'am." 

An  editor  down  South,  out  of  compassion  for 
the  sensibilities  of  his  readers,  says  he  "  forbears 
to  give  his  opinions  as  to  what  will  be  the  fate  of 
the  country  the  next  four  years." 

One  person  abusing  another  in  the  presence  of 
Churchill,  the  poet  said,  "  He  was  so  extremely 
stupid,  that  if  you  said  a  good  thing  he  could  not 
understand  it."  "Pray,  sir,"  said  Churchill, 
"  Did  you  ever  try  him  V* 
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BAD  LUCK.    BAD  LUCK. 

BY   T.    S.    AETHUE. 

"  More  bad  lack,  !"  said  Mr.  Pierson  to  his 
wife,  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  desper- 
ate manner.  "  I  believe  heaven  itself  is  against 
me !    Nothing  I  tonch  prospers." 

Mr.  Pierson  had  just  come  home  from  hi3 
store.  He  was  a  merchant,  and  by  most  persons 
thought  to  be  a  successful  one.  He  had  been  in 
business  once  before,  and  after  accumulating  a 
comfortable  little  fortune  of  sixty  or  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  had  lost  it  all  through  a  bad 
speculation. 

The  wife  saw,  by  the  manner  of  her  husband, 
that  something  serious  had  occurred,  or  was  in 
danger  of  occurring.  He  looked  very  much 
troubled,  and  his  tone  was  more  troubled  than 
his  countenance.  She  waited  for  some  moments 
in  expectation  that  he  would  say  more ;  but  as 
hlPremained  silent,  she  inquired  as  to  the  cause 
of  his  anxiety. 

"  Philpot  &  Markham  have  failed  1"  he  replied, 
in  an  abrupt  manner. 

"  They  have  !"  said  the  wife,  turning  pale. 

"  Yes  ;  and  besides  owing  me  twenty  thousand 
dollars,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  cause  the 
suspension  of  four  or  five  houses  largely  in  my 
debt.  If  so,  I  am  ruined  again.  It's  nothing 
but  bad  luck — bad  luck !  I  am  utterly 
disheartened !" 

"  Hope  for  the  beet,  dear  husband  !"  said  Mrs. 
Pierson,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  encouragement. 
"  It  may  not  turn  out  so  badly  as  you  fear." 

"  Hope  for  the  best  and  get  the  worst ! 
Humph !  that  has  been,  thus  far,  my  experience 
in  life." 

"  Do  not  say  that,  Henry.  Few  have  enjoyed 
more  of  life's  blessings  than  we.  Even  what  we 
used  to  call  our  dark  days  were  oftener  bright 
with  the  heart's  sunshine,  than  gloomy  with 
clouds  or  wet  with  the  falling  rain.  Was  it  not 
so  ?     Think  !" 

"  I  can't  think  of  anything  but  the  present, 
and  that  is  dark  enough." 

"  All  is  for  the  best,  Henry.  Do  not  forget 
that." 

"I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  and  never  did. 
0,  dear !"  And  Mr.  Pierson  started  up  and 
commenced  pacing  the  floor  hurriedly. 

His  wife  knew  his  character  well  enough  to  be 
sure  that  any  further  attempt  on  her  part  to  give 
him  the  strength  he  needed,  would  only  produce 
irritation  of  mind,  and  so  she  forbore  saying 
anything  further  than  to  inquire  more  particularly 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  failure  likely  to 
involve  them  in  ruin. 

Tea  was  soon  after  announced,  and  Mr.  Pier- 
son, after  sitting  at  the  table  without  eating  any- 
thing, until  the  family  had  partaken  of  the  meal, 
arose  and  left  the  house,  in  order  to  6ee  a  mer- 
chant with  whom  he  had  confidential  business 
transactions. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Piorson  went  out,  and  while 
Mrs.  Pierson  and  her  oldest  daughter,  Jessie, 
then  just  eighteen  years  of  age,  were  sitting 
alone  together,  a  servant  came  to  the  room  and 
said  that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  parlor. 

"  Who  is  he  V  inquired  Mrs.  Pierson. 

"  Mr.  Garland,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  0,  yes,"  said  Jessie,  "  he  has  called  for  me. 
We  are  going  to  the  opera." 

"  With  Mr.  Garland !"  returned  the  mother, 
evincing  surprise. 

"  Why  not  with  him,  mother  V 

"Your  father  and  I  have  both  said  that  we 
rather  not  have  you  keep  company  with  this 
man  V 

"You  indulge  a  causeless  prejudice  against 
him,  mother." 

"  No.  Our  objection  is  founded  in  what  we 
know  of  him,  as  well  as  in  observation  and 
experience." 

Jessie  had  arisen,  and  was  moving  slowly 
towards  tho  door  while  her  mother  spoke. 

"  My  daughter !"  said  Mrs.  Pierson,  her  man- 
ner changing,  "  you  surely  will  not  go  to  the 
opera  with  this  person  V 

"  I  have  promised  him  that  I  would  do  so,  and 
I  cannot  break  my  word." 

"  Your  father  will  be  greatly  displeased." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry.  But,  mother,  my  word  is 
parsed,  and  I  must  not  break  it." 

And  as  Jessie  said  this,  she  withdrew  from  the 
room,  and  closed  the  door  as  she  went  out.  Mrs. 
Pierson,  who  had  arisen  from  her  chair,  sat  down 
with  a  sighing  moan,  and  crossing  her  face  with 
her  hands,  bent  her  body  and  rocked  herself  to 
and  fro  restlessly.     Up  to  within  a  few  months. 


a  more  loving  or  dutiful  child  than  Jessie  was 
not  to  be  found.  Since  then  she  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  a  man  named  Garland,  and  be- 
came completely  fascinated  with  him.  He  was 
some  years  older  than  she  was,  and  had  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  world.  In  exterior,  he  was  a 
polished  gentleman ;  and  being  well  educated, 
was  just  the  kind  of  a  person  to  dazzle  a  young 
girl  who  was  able  only  to  judge  from  mere 
appearances. 

On  leaving  her  mother,  Jessie  went  to  her  own 
room,  and,  in  a  little  while,  descended  to  the 
parlor,  where  Mr.  Garland  awaited  her.  She 
was  not  dressed  to  go  out.  Better  counsels  had 
prevailed  in  her  mind.  She  hesitated  to  act  in 
such  direct  opposition  to  the  views  and  feelings 
of  her  mother. 

"Ah,  how  do  you  do  V  said  Mr.  Garland,  in 
his  frank,  free  way,  taking  Jessie's  hand  famil- 
iarly as  she  entered.  "  Are  you  not  going  to  the 
opera?" 

"Not  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  breaking  my 
word  with  you." 

"  That  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  reason 
you  have  to  offer,"  said  the  gentleman.  "Bat 
no  doubt  it  is  a  good  one.  You  could  have  no 
other." 

"  I  think  it  good.  My  mother  seems  unwil- 
ling to  have  me  go." 

"  The  best  reason  in  the  world,"  returned  Mr. 
Garland. 

"I  am  glad  yon  think  so.  I  would  act  con- 
trary to  her  wishes  with  great  reluctance." 

"  What  reason  does  she  give  V  asked  Mr. 
Garland,  smiling,  while  he  looked  into  Jessie's 
face,  yet  evidently  deeply  interested  in  her 
answer. 

Jessie  blushed  slightly,  and  there  was  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation  in  her  manner,  as  she  said  : 

"  Mothers  are  a  little  over  careful  of  their 
daughters  sometimes,  you  know.  My  mother  is 
particularly  so.  She  has  an  objection  to  my  at- 
tending public  places  of  amusement,  unless  in 
company  with  my  father." 

"Ah!"  Mr.  Garland  looked  serious  for  a 
moment.  "  Has  she  made  this  objection  before  V* 

"Not  in  any  particular  instances.  But  she 
has  this  general  objection." 

"It  is  a  prejudice,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  Gar- 
land. "  Still,  it  is  one  that,  as  a  daughter,  you 
should  respect.  As  for  me,  it  is  no  disappoint- 
ment. An  hour  spent  with  you  here,  in  the 
quiet  of  yoar  own  parlor,  will  fully  compensate 
for  all  I  had  anticipated  at  the  opera." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  feared 
it  would  bo  a  great  disappointment." 

"O,  no;  none  in  the  least.  In  fact,  I  am 
pleased  at  tho  turn  things  have  taken.  I  wanted 
to  have  a  little  quiet  conversation  with  you,  and 
now  the  opportunity  has  come." 

Mr.  Garland  looked  earnestly  into  the  face  of 
the  maiden  as  he  spoke ;  and  the  maiden's  eyes 
shone  with  a  deeper  and  more  liquid  brightness, 
while  a  gentle  warmth  pervaded  her  lovely  coun- 
tenance. There  were  a  few  moments  of  silence, 
which  Garland  broke  by  saying,  in  a  low  voice, 
while  he  bent  nearer : 

"  Jessie,  you  must  pardon  my  freedom  in  say- 
ing, with  all  frankness — I  never  speak  in  any 
other  way — that  the  most  pleasant  hours  of  my 
life  are  passed  in  your  society.  This  is  not 
meant  as  simply  a  compliment.  I  do  not  waste 
words  in  mere  compliments,  but  in  saying  just 
what  I  think  and  feel." 

Jessie's  heart  bounded  with  a  wild  impulse, 
and  the  blood  went  quicker  through  her  veins, 
while  ja  thrill  of  delight  pervaded  her  whole 
being.  She  bent  her  head  to  listen,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  conceal  the  too  gratified  expression 
of  her  beautiful  young  face.  Garland  saw  the 
effect  of  his  words,  and  went  on : 

"  Nay,  more  than  that ;  the  hours  that  are 
spent  away  from  you  are  duller  and  more  irk- 
some to  me  than  they  have  ever  been.  It  is  so, 
and  I  cannot  help  it." 

There  was  another  pause.  The  eyes  of  Jessie 
were  cast  upon  the  floor,  and  her  face  was  so 
turned  away  that  Garland  could  not  see  its  ex- 
pression. But  it  did  not  escape  his  observation 
that  her  respiration  was  fuller — almost  panting — 
and  that  her  hand  had  a  visible  tremor.  He  un- 
derstood fully  the  meaning  of  these  signs;  and 
they  emboldened  him  to  touch  with  a  gentle 
pressure,  the  hand  that  lay  most  temptingly  near 
his  own ;  and  the  hand  did  not  shrink.  His 
fingers  clasped  upon  it,  and  yet  it  remained  pas- 
sive. There  was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Garland.     The  maiden  was  his. 

Tenderer  words  were  then  spoken.  To  these 
followed  an  open  confession  of  love,  which  Jessie 


met  by  a  blushing  reference  to  her  parents. 
When  Garland  parted,  on  that  evening,  with  the 
happy  and  bewildered  girl,  a  kiss  of  love  was 
lefc  burning  upon  her  lips. 

On  the  next  day,  more  certain  intelligence  in 
regard  to  the  failure  was  received  by  Mr.  Pier- 
son. It  was  even  more  ruinous  than  at  first  be- 
lieved. While  brooding,  gloomily,  over  the 
probable  result  to  himself,  a  letter  was  handed  to 
him.  On  breaking  the  seal,  he  found  it  to  be  a 
note  from  Garland,  which  briefly  stated  the 
writer's  attachment  for  Jessie,  and  preferred  a 
request  for  her  hand.  The  receipt  of  this  offer 
had  the  effect  to  disturb  Mr.  Pierson  still  more 
deeply.  Jessie  was  his  best  beloved  child ;  and 
the  interest  felt  in  her  welfare  had  ever  been  most 
intense.  Garland  he  had  never  liked.  Though 
well  connected,  and  moving  freely  in  the  best 
circles,  he  had  always  doubted  the  correctness  of 
his  principles,  and  considered  him  a  cold-hearted 
man  of  the  world.  He  was  engaged  in  no  busi- 
ness, and  in  Mr.  Pierson's  mind  were  many  un- 
satisfied questions  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  ob- 
taining an  income.  To  have  such  a  man  win 
the  affections  of  his  child,  was,  indeed,  an 
affliction,  which,  coming  at  such  an  unpropitious 
time,  nearly  completed  the  prostration  of  his 
feelings.  Mr.  Pierson  immediately  replied  that 
he  could  not  accept  the  offer  for  Jessie's  hand, 
and  begged  Garland  to  dismiss  the  subject  at 
once  and  forever  from  his  mind. 

Bat  Garland  sought  Jessie,  and  by  flattery 
and  promises  of  fidelity,  at  stolen  interviews, 
neutralized  parental  influence  over  her.  Mean- 
time her  father  struggled  on  for  a  few  months, 
when  a  second  failure  compelled  him  to  decide 
on  calling  a  meeting  of  his  creditors. 

On  the  very  day  this  course  was  resolved 
upon,  Mr.  Pierson  received,  from  some  unknown 
hand,  a  letter,  warning  him  that,  at  a  certain 
time,  not  a  week  off,  a  secret  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  between  his  daughter  and 
Garland.  His  first  thought  was  to  show  Jessie 
the  letter,  and  demand  of  her  whether  the  state- 
ment were  true.  But,  upon  reflection  and  con- 
sultation with  her  mother,  it  was  thought  best  to 
observo  her  movements  in  silence,  and  to  be 
ready  to  prevent  the  step,  if  she  were  really  so 
blind  as  to  think  of  taking  it. 

Painful — deeply  painful,  was  the  trial  through 
which  Mr.  Pierson  found  himself  obliged  to  pass; 
not  the  less  so  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
vivid  recollection  remained  of  a  former  trial, 
alike  in  character,  the  enduring  of  which  had 
well  nigh  crushed  him  hopelessly  to  the  earth. 
But  there  was  no  alternative.  To  go  on  longer 
in  business  was  impossible.  A  meeting  of  cred- 
itors was  called,  and  a  full  statement  of  his 
affairs  submitted.  The  cause  of  his  embarrass- 
ment was  plain.  There  was  not  one  of  his  cred- 
itors who  had  not  suffered  by  the  failure  that  had 
paralyzed  him.  Some  were  for  closing  up  the 
debtor's  business  forthwith,  while  others,  seeing 
that  he  had  a  fair  surplus  if  everything  were  set- 
tled, wished  to  extend  his  time  liberally,  and 
thus  give  him  a  chance  to  recover  himself. 

Meantime,  and  while  all  was  yet  undetermined, 
the  news  of  Mr.  Pierson's  failure  spread  from  lip 
to  lip,  until  it  was  known  everywhere  in  the  city. 
Of  course,  the  lover  of  Jessie  became  apprised  of 
the  circumstance. 

The  information  received  by  Mr.  Piorson  in 
regard  to  Jessie's  intended  marriage  was  true. 
Garland  had  so  won  upon  the  infatuated  girl  as 
to  gain  her  consent  to  leave  her  father's  house, 
and  become  his  wife  clandestinely.  The  time 
fixed  for  this  act  arrived  before  any  settlement  of 
her  father's  affairs  could  possibly  be  made,  and 
before  the  news  of  his  failure  had  even  reached 
his  ears.  The  arrangement  was,  for  Jessie  to 
meet  Garland  at  the  house  of  a  young  lady 
friend  who  was  in  the  secret,  and  to  proceed 
from  thence  to  the  house  of  a  minister  and  get 
the  marriage  rite  said.  Rooms  had  been  taken 
at  the  American  Hotel,  where  the  young  couple 
were  to  sojourn  until  the  anger  of  Jessie's  par- 
ents were  appeased. 

Jessie  thought  it  rather  strange  that  for  several 
evenings  previous  to  the  one  on  which  the  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place,  her  lover  had  not  called 
at  the  friend's  house  where  they  usually  met  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  nor  had  he  sent  even  a 
perfumed  missive  to  tell  her  that  love's  flame 
still  burned  brightly.  No  doubt  of  his  constancy 
came,  however,  like  a  shadow  across  her  spirit ; 
and  she  prepared  herself  to  keep  to  the  minute 
her  engagement. 

Mr.  Pierson  had  come  home  gloomier  than 
usual.  On  the  day  before,  ho  had  hopes  of 
making  such  an  arrangement  with  the  creditors 


as  would  enable  him  to  go  on  and  finallyrecover 
himself;  but  two  or  three  parties  were  urgent  for 
an  immediate  settlement,  and  a  realization  of 
whatever  his  effects  would  pay,  and  their  influ- 
ence npon  other  parties  seemed  likely  to  prevail. 
Amid  this  trouble,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
did  not  forget  his  child.  Her  blindness  and 
folly  pained  him,  even  more  than  the  wreck  of 
all  his  worldly  prospects.  It  was  his  intention 
to  intercept  his  daughter  as  she  attempted  to 
leave  the  house ;  and  in  order  to  be  fully  in  time 
to  do  so,  he  came  home  earlier  than  usual.  His 
first  inquiry  was  for  Jessie  ;  and  he  learned  that 
she  had  been  in  her  room  alone  during  the  entire 
afternoon. 

"  Are  you  certain  that  she  has  not  already 
gone  ?"  he  inquired,  a  doubt  suddenly  crossing 
his  mind. 

"  O,  no,  I  should  have  heard  her,"  replied  the 
mother. 

"  Suppose  you  go  up  to  her  room  and  see  if 
she  is  there?"  suggested  Mr.  Pierson. 

The  mother  did  so ;  but  in  a  few  moments 
came  down  hurriedly,  looking  pale  and 
frightened. 

"  She  is  not  there !"  she  said,  huskily. 

Mr.  Pierson  clasped  his  hands  together  and 
groaned  aloud. 

They  were  too  late.  Fearful  of  being  ob- 
served and  questioned  if  she  left  the  house  after 
her  father  came  home  for  the  evening,  Jessie 
had  determined  upon  going  to  the  residence  of 
her  friend  at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  first  decided 
upon,  and  she  acted  accordingly.  The  time  ap- 
pointed for  Mr.  Garland  to  come  was  eight 
o'clock.  Up  to  that  hour  Jessie  waited  for  his 
arrival — her  feelings  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment. As  the  clock  struck,  the  hall  bell  rang. 
Breathlessly  the  young  girl  listened  for  the  foot- 
steps of  her  lover.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
a  strange  voice  said  something  to  the  waiter.  A 
note  was  then  handed  into  tho  parlor.  It  was 
for  Jessie.  Some  moments  passed  before  the 
excited  girl  could  break  the  seal.  She  read,  and 
then  uttering  a  faint  cry,  fell  insensible  to  the 
floor.  The  note  was  from  Garland,  and  was  in  a 
few  words  as  follows  ; 

"  Circumstances  unforeseen  prevent  my  seeing 
you  to-night,  or  at  present  fulfilling  our  engage- 
ment. When  we  meet  again  I  will  explain  all. 
Adieu  for  the  present." 

So  long  did  Jessie  remain  unconscious,  that, 
in  alarm,  a  messonger  was  sent  for  her  father. 
Mr.  Pierson  had  just  returned  from  a  fruitless 
search  after  his  daughter  when  the  messenger  ar- 
rived, and  he  instantly  repaired  to  the  house 
where  she  had  gone.  He  found  her  partially  re- 
covered from  her  swoon,  but  in  a  most  wretched 
state  of  mind.  From  the  note  written  by  Gar- 
land, which  was  placed  in  his  hands,  he  under- 
stood the  precise  state  of  affairs,  and  K:U>re 
giving  voice  to  reproach  or  censure.  As  soon  as 
he  could  remove  her  she  was  taken  home.  For 
days  she  kept  her  room,  most  of  the  time  weep- 
ing; or,  in  gloomy  silence,  refusing  every  ofier 
of  comfort. 

By  all  this  Mr.  Pierson  was  rendered  doubly 
unhappy.     It  Beemed  as  if  his  cup  was  full. 

"  All  things  are  against  me,"  he  said,  mur- 
muringly;  "I  was  born  to  disappointment." 

"  Say  not  so,"  returned  his  wife,  who  had  a 
far  more  hopeful  and  confiding  spirit.  "  In  all 
this  seeming  evil,  rely  upon  it,  there  is  a  hidden 
good.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  our  child  is  not 
lost  to  us.  No  misfortuno  could  have  been 
greater  than  that." 

"  I  doubt  if  we  shall  ever  see  the  good,"  said 
Mr.  Pierson,  fretfully.  "No — it  is  all  my  bad 
luck — I  was  born  to  it.  Other  people  escape 
misfortune  and  domestic  trials  \»ut  I  am 
doomed  to  reverses  and  disappointment  at  every 
turn,  and  the  curse  rests  upon  all  who  bear  any 
relation  to  me." 

It  was  in  vain  that  his  wife  argued  with  him  ; 
her  voice  could  not  charm  away  the  evil  spirit 
that  came  with  its  dark  suggestions. 

A  few  days  more  elapsed,  and  then  light  be- 
gan to  fall  upon  the  gloomy  way  the  embar- 
rassed merchant  was  treading.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  his  friend*  among  the  creditors,  liberal 
extensions  were  granted  him,  and  all  his  business 
property  left  in  his  hands,  to  be  used  to  his  best 
advantage. 

"  Can  you  recover  yourself  J"  asked  his  wife, 
when  this  fact  was  communicated. 

"  I  believe  so,"  replied  Mr.  Pierson,  con- 
fidently. 

"Must  we  give  up  this  house  and  change  our 
style  of  living?  If  necessary,  speak  tho  word, 
and  I  am  prepared  for  whatever  is  right." 
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A  smilo  played  around  tho  Hp  of  tlio  mer- 
chant, us  ho  replied  : 

"No — no;  that  will  not  bo  required,     I  nra 

Htill  worth  thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  will  bring 

it  out  cloar  of  tho  businoss  in  u  couple  of  yours. 

Things  fire  not  renlly  So  butl  ns  I  feared." 

11  Then,  wo  hnvo  had  good,  instead  of  bud  luck." 

"How  will  yoa  muko  that  appoar?" 

"  Nothing  but  our  minfortuno  saved  our  Jessie 
from  u  marriage  that  would  have  made  us  nil 
unhappy." 

"  You  aro  right.  It  was  clearly  an  advan- 
tageous marriage  in  a.  money  view,  that  tho 
follow  Bought.  Tho  mercenary,  falso-hcartcd 
scoundrel ! 

"And  Jossio  begins  to  seo  this  now,  sinco  I 
have  told  her  of  your  recent  change  of  fortune 
— ill  luck,  as  you  call  it." 

"It  was  good  luck  for  her,  the  silly  girl  !  And 
she  will  understand  it  fully  one  of  these  days.  A 
man  With  a  heart  an  baso  as  Garland'N,  generally 
acts  himself  out  before  ho  dies,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  tho  infamy  ho  deserves." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  an  ac- 
quaintance dropped  in. 

"  Hnvo  you  heard  about  tins  Garland?"  ho 
asked. 

"No;  what  of  him?" 


"  Yes — yes ;  good  as  wise." 
Mr.  Piorson  bowed   his  head  and  sat  silent, 
while  tho  truth  he  had  just  uttorcd  sunk   into  his 

heart. 

Many  years  hnvo  passed  since  that  experience, 
ond  all  ban  not  been  sunshino.  But  Mr.  Pierson 
has  never  been  heard  to  lament  ovor  his  bad  luck, 
nor  to  say  that  ho  believed  Heaven  was  against 
him.     He  bad  cause  to  know  bettor. 
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Tho  view  on  tho  Harlem  Kivcr,  near  tho  High 
Bridge,  which  wo  give  below,  is  one  ol  tho  most 
pleasing  in  the  State  of  New  York,  While  there 
are  many  places  in  the  State  where  naturo  has 
spread  in  rich  profusion  her  charms  to  win  tho 
eye  and  attract  tho  pencil  of  tho  artist,  perhaps 
no  other  spot  in  tho  vicinity  of  Now  York  has 
attracted  greater  attention  than  tho  famous  Cro- 
ton  Aqueduct,  commonly  called  tho  "  High 
Bridgo  — a  noblo  structure  of  stone  Bpanning 
tho  Harlem  Crook  or  river,  which  separates 
Manhattan  or  Now  York  Island  from  tho  main 
land.  The  attractions  of  this  spot  are  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  tho  romantic  scenery  in  tho 
vicinity.  On  one  side  the  banks  of  tho  river  aro 
very  high  and  precipitous,  while  on  the  other  a 
well-wooded  declivity  slopes  to  the  water's  edge, 


BKTE  TKHIUKHS  AND  KOYAI/IY. 

From  times  unrecorded  until  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  Skyo  terrier  awaited  confidently 
bis  summons  to  tho  sphere  of  rank  and  fashion. 
About  that  time,  the  day,  which,  as  tho  proverb 
figuratively  informs  us,  it  falls  to  the  lot  ol  each 

Individual  of  the  canine  race  to  enjoy,  began  to 

shine  out  brightly  for  the  dog  of  ttkye,  the  first 
rays  of  it  that  reached  him  being  reflected  from 
no  less  u  luminary  than  tho  crown  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  for  it  was  among  tho  Scottish  fancies  of 
England's  queen  to  adopt  as  a  prime  favorite  tho 
hitherto  obscure  quadruped.  Beckoned  until 
that  time — if  anybody  took  tho  trouble  of  com- 
puting him  at  all — as  ono  of  the  ugliest  of  his 
raco,  ho  at  once  found  himself  invested  with  all 
tho  attributes  of  a  canino  Adonis — a  very  Admir- 
able Criehton  of  dogs — perfect  in  intellect,  face, 
figure,  and  the  hyperion  luxuriance  of  his  copi- 
ous mane  and  tail.  In  our  youth,  wo  knew — and 
hated — a  email,  unmitigated  snob  of  a  dog  called 
tho  Pug,  a  kind  of  work-basket  bull  dog,  dimin- 
utive in  size,  dyspeptic  in  temper,  disagrccablo  to 
contemplate,  and  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  ad- 
mire. One  of  the  missions  in  society  of  Skyo 
terrier — who,  when  going  before  a  high  wind, 
bears  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  mop  or  wisp  of 
tow — was  to  mop  up  Pug,  and  polish  him  off  the 


across  milcfl  of  earth  or  of  ocean.  New  arts,  too, 
useful  and  ornamental,  have  sprung  up  luxuri- 
antly around  us.  New  powers  of  nature  have 
been  evoked,  and  man  communicates  with  man 
across  seas  and  continents  with  more  certainty 
and  speed  than  if  ho  had  been  endowed  with  tho 
pinions  of  tho  eagle.  Wherever  wo  are,  in 
short,  art  and  science  surround  us.  They  have 
given  birth  to  new  and  lucrative  professions. 
Whatever  we  propose  to  do  they  help  us.  In 
our  houses  they  greet  us  with  light  and  beat. 
When  we  travel  we  find  them  at  every  stage  on 
land,  and  ut  every  harbor  on  our  shores.  They 
stand  beside  our  board  by  day,  and  beside  our 
couch  by  night. 

To  our  thoughts  they  give  tho  speed  of  light- 
ning, to  our  time-pieces  the  punctuality  of  iho 
sun;  and  though  they  cannot  provide  us  with  tho 
boasted  lever  of  Archimedes  to  move  the  earth, 
or  indicate  tho  spot  upon  which  we  must  Htand 
could  wo  do  it,  they  have  put  into  our  bunds 
tools  of  matchless  power  by  which  we  can  study 
the  remotest  worlds;  and  they  have  furnished  us 
with  an  intellectual  plummet  by  which  we  can 
sound  the  depths  of  the  earth,  and  count  tho 
cycles  of  its  endurance.  In  this  hour  of  pre- 
sumption and  ignorance  roan  has  tried  to  do 
more  than  this;  but  though  he  was  not  permitted 
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"  He  was  arrested  this  forenoon  for  forgery." 

"What!" 

"  He  forged  a  check  on  Green  &  Lane  for  five 
thousand  dollars,  and  got  the  money." 

"  Is  it  possible  !     When  did  this  occur  %" 

"  He  passed  the  check  on  the  teller  at  the  Bank 
of  America,  just  before  three  o'clock  to-day. 
Something  created  suspicion,  and  the  fraud  was 
discovered  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  left  the 
counter.  The  police  were  immediately  put  upon 
his  track,  and  arrested  him  on  the  boat  as  he  was 
leaving  for  the  South." 

"  What  an  escape  !"  murmured  Mr.  Pierson, 
in  a  low  voice,  as  he  thought  of  his  child. 

"Was  it  bad  or  good  luck1?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Pierson,  as  soon  as  they  were  again  alone,  laying 
her  hand  as  she  spoke  upon  her  husband's  arm, 
and  looking  him  earnestly  and  almost  tearfully 
in  the  face. 

"  Good  luck !"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "  The 
loss  of  property  is  nothing  compared  to  the 
dreadful  sacrifice  our  dear  child  has  so  narrowly 
escaped.  I  would  let  all  go  without  a  murmur, 
to  save  her  from  such  a  fate.  I  shudder  to  think 
of  it."      „ 

"  Yet,  to  all  human  appearance,  had  not  this 
misfortune  come — " 

"  Do  not  speak  of  it ;  it  makes  me  heart  sick. 
She  is  safe,  and  small  indeed  has  been  the  sacri- 
fice required  to  secure  her  safety.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  wise  power  ruling  iu  the 
affairs  of  men." 

"An-.l  good  as  wi3e." 


along  which  passes  one  of  the  main  roads  to  the 
High  Bridge.  Few  persons,  we  think,  in  passing 
along  from  McCoorob's  dam  to  the  Aqueduct, 
but  must  have  been  pleased  with  the  forest-girt 
road,  especially  where  it  makes  a  sudden  turn, 
and  the  High  Bridge  bursts  in  its  full  grandeur 
upon  the  eye.  At  this  spot  our  artist  sat  down 
and  made  the  accompanying  sketch  looking  down 
the  river.  The  High  Bridge  is  a  magnificent 
and  lofty  construction,  built  of  stone;  it  is  four- 
teen hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
water.  The  water  through  the  CrotonAqueduct 
crosses  the  Harlem  River  on  this  bridge,  through 
the  Manhattan  and  Clendening  Valleys,  and  the 
intervening  high  grounds,  to  the  receiving  reser- 
voir in  New  York  city,  where  it  scatters  its  bles- 
sings to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  inhabitants 
of  that  great  hive  of  active  life.  The  scene, 
given  above,  as  we  before  have  said,  is  one  of 
much  beauty,  and  its  rural  and  quiet  aspect 
makes  it  a  charming  resort  for  the  lover  of  re- 
tired, meditation,  who  would  secure  a  pleasing 
retreat  for  the  while  from  the  stirring  strife,  the 
toilsome  occupations  and  corroding  cares  of  the 
busy  city. 

Don't  live  in  nope  with  your  arms  folded. 
Fortune  smiles  on  those  who  roll  up  their  sleeves 
and  put  shoulders  to  the  wheel  that  propels  them 
on  to  wealth  and  happiness.  Cut  this  out,  and 
carry  it  about  in  your  vest  pocket,  ye  who  idle 
in  bar-rooms  or  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 


hearth-rug  of  fashion ;  a  mission  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  at  least  partially  accomplished. 
For,  now  the  black  muzzle  of  Pug  is  but  seldom 
to  be  seen  protruded  from  carriage  window,  bid- 
ing his  time  for  a  snap  at  the  first  kid-gloved  fin- 
ger that  wags  within  range  of  his  overlapping 
tusks  in  waving  salutation  to  his  dowager  mis- 
tress— for,  of  the  dowagers,  above  all,  he  was 
one  of  the  chronic  calamities.  Oftener,  now,  are 
the  well-combed  whiskers  and  moustaches  of 
Skye  dog  to  be  recognized  dropping  over  the 
drawing-room  window  sill,  or  framed  like  a  por- 
trait by  Landseer,  in  the  panelled  sash  of  the 
barouche,  out  of  which  ho  gazes  pensively  with 
the  impressive  speculation  of  the  true  jlaneur. 
— "Dog-talk"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

THE  NEW  SCHOLAR. 

The  advances  which  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  mechanical  and  useful  arts  have  already 
begun  to  influence  our  social  condition,  and  must 
affect  still  more  deeply  our  system  of  education. 
The  knowledge  which  used  to  constitute  a 
scholar,  and  fit  him  for  social  and  intellectual  in- 
tercourse, will  not  avail  him  under  the  present 
ascendency  of  practical  science.  New  and  gi- 
gantic inventions  mark  almost  every  passing 
year— the  colossal  tubular  bridge,  conveving  the 
monster  train  over  an  arm  of  the  sea — the  sub- 
marine cable,  carrying  the  pulse  of  speech  be- 
neath 2000  miles  of  ocean — the  monster  ship 
freighted  with  thousands  of  lives — and  tho  huge 
rifle  gun  throwing  its  fatal  but  unchristian  charge 


to  reach  the  heavens  with  his  cloud-capt  tower  of 
stone,  and  has  tried  in  vain  to  navigate  the  aerial 
ocean,  it  was  given  him  to  ascend  into  the  em- 
pyrean by  chains  of  thought  which  no  lightning 
could  fuse,  and  no  comet  strike;  and  though  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  grasp  with  an  arm  of 
flesh  the  products  of  other  worlds,  or  tread  upon 
the  pavement  of  gigantic  planets,  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  scan,  with  more  than  eagle's  eye,  the 
mighty  creations  in  the  bosom  of  space— to 
march  intellectually  over  the  mosaics  of  sidereal 
systems,  and  to  follow  the  adventurous  Phaeton 
in  a  chariot  which  can  never  be  overturned.— Sir 
David  Brewster. 


DISINFECTANTS  IN  PARIS. 

Ever  since  Messrs.  Corme  and  Demeaux  pro- 
posed sulphate  of  lime  and  coal  tar  as  a  disin- 
fectant, purifying  agents  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  merit  of  the  discovery  was  of 
course  at  first  disputed;  and  every  one  who 
thought  he  could  contrive  some  disinfecting  com- 
pound sent  papers  and  samples  to  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  or  of  Sciences.  The  last  applicant 
is  M.  Boinet,  well  known  by  his  works,  who,  in 
a  paper  read  September  20th,  before  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  of  Paris,  contends  that  the  foul- 
est sores  can  ne  rendered  perfectly  sweet  by 
applications  of  tincture  of  iodine.  There  will 
be  no  harm  in  trying  this  agent,  which,  no 
doubt,  has  already  rendered  very  great  service. 
—  London  Lancet, 
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)n,ei's  Cornier. 


BT   SARAH   ADAMS. 

The  world  may  cbange  from  old  to  new, 

From  new  to  old  again ; 
Yet  hope  and  heaven,  forever  true, 

Within  man's  heart  remain. 
The  dreams  that  bless  the  weary  soul, 

The  struggles  of  the  strong, 
Are  steps  towards  some  happy  goal, 

The  story  of  hope's  song. 

Hope  leads  the  child  to  plant  the  Qower, 

The  man  to  sow  the  seed ; 
Nor  leaves  fulfilment  to  her  hour, 

But  prompts  again  to  deed. 
And  ere  upon  the  old  man's  dust 

The  grass  is  seen  to  wave, 
We  look  through  fallen  tears— to  trust 

Hope's  sunshine  on  the  grave. 

FOREST  SCENERY. 
For  the  shadow  of  the  forest  lay 

Oa  the  crushed  heart  of  the  forest  maid ; 
Glorious  sunshine,  and  the  light  of  day, 

And  the  blue  air  of  long  summers  played 
Ever  in  the  green  tops  of  the  trees; 

Down  below  were  depths  and  mysteries, 
Dim  perspectives,  and  a  humid  smell 

Of  decaying  leaves  and  rotting  cones; 
While,  far  up,  the  wild  bee  rung  her  bell, 

And  the  blossoms  nodded  on  their  thrones. 

Mrs.  Alexander. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  SPHERES. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behcld'st, 
But  iu  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiriug  to  the  young-ejed  cherubim; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; — 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  bear  it. 

SlIAKSPEARE. 

WANT  AND  RICHES. 
Give  want  her  welcome,  if  she  comes;  we  find 
Riches  to  be  but  burthens  to  the  mind.— IIekeuck, 

MiUv'$  ©assy  tfflgfe. 

«©SSSF  VTSTH5  THE  REAMR. 
—  As  we  sit  down  to  write  these  lines,  a  wild  north- 
easterly snow-storm  is  driving  past  our  window.  Far 
and  wide,  the  fields  and  streets  are  whiteued,  with 
only  here  and  there  some  6ere  stubble  and  leafless 
shrub  breaking  the  uniformity  of  its  purity.  But  yes- 
terday the  cattle  were  browsing  iu  the  fields,  and  the 
atmosphere  was  like  that  of  summer.  Now  "  through 
the  hawthorn  blows  the  cold  wind."  The  images  it  calls 
up  are  often  dismal — pictures  of  wrecks  at  sea,  of  lonely 
graveyards  with  the  snow-drifts  lying  deep  on  the  mounds, 
of  travellers  sinking  down  to  perish  within  sight  of  cheer- 
ful farmhouses.  How  completely  is  the  significance  of 
nature  dependent  on  our  own  feelings— and  how  its 
smiles  and  frowns  are  but  the  reflex  of  our  own  sunni- 

ness  or  gloom ! Baron  Zedwitz  and  five  friends  lately 

killed  on  his  premises  in  Bohemia  2780  partridges  in 
threB  days.  The  baron  was  responsible  for  700  of  them. 
So  Carl  BeDsoo  reports  to  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times," 

New  York An  inventor  has  just  obtained  a  patent 

for  a  glass  coffin.  Bodies  placed  iu  these  coffins  may  be 
preserved  in  their  natural  state  for  all  time  to  come, 
and  when  placed  in  vaults  can  always  be  accessible  to 
the  gaze  of  those  who  are  left  behind.  Who  would  wish 
to  preserve  the  features  of  a  friend  with  the  icy  seal  of 
death  impressed  upon  them  —with  the  life  of  life  absent? 
Death  is  always  ghastly  even  in  his  gentlest  visitation, 
and  all  who  have  hearts  would  wish  to  remember  the 
loved  and  lost  as  they  looked  when  living— not  to  pre- 
serve the  yellow  mask  that  mocks  humanity The 

mayor  of  Pittsburg  recently  imposed  a  fine  upon  the 
coachman  ofagentleman  of  that  city  for  pursuingworld- 
ly  employment  on  the  Sabbath,  by  driving  the  family  of 
the  latter  to  church.  -  On  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court 
the  decision  was  reversed.  The  chief  justice  remarked 
that  no  further  guilt  was  incurred  than  if  the  defendant 
had  been  driving  a  carriage  containing  his  own  family, 
and  not  the  family  of  an  employer. . .  .It  is  supposed  there 
are  in  existence  at  this  hour  50,000,000  of  English  sov- 
ereigns, and  about  120.000,000  of  shillings.  We  have  no 
ooular  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  portion  of  this 

sum The  lighthouse  on  Minot's  Ledge,  being  built 

by  Captain  Alexander,  is  in  a  more  exposed  situation, 
and,  as  far  as  proceeded  with,  is  more  securely  bolted 
together  than  the  famous  Eddystone  Lighthouse  in  Eng- 
land  The  Georgia  Penitentiary  is  a  self-sustaining 

institution.  From  the  report  of  the  warden,  it  appears 
that  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  were  871,364  79,  and 
the  liabilities  ©U,000  76.    There  were  209  convicts  in  the 

prison  on   the  1st  of  October A  huge  serpent  was 

recently  shot  near  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  which  measured 

seventeen   feet  in  length Five  thousand  cast  iron 

letter  boxes  will  soon  be  put  up  and  fastened  to  lamp 

posts  or  other  convenient  positions  in  New  York A 

little  boy  named  Taught  had  a  narrow  escape  in  Nor- 
wich, Ct-,  recently.  Ho  was  passing  near  a  shaft,  run- 
ning from  one  factory  to  another,  when  he  became  en- 
tangled by  means  of  a  tippet  he  wore  around  his  neck, 
and  was  violently  whirled  around  until  the  tippet  broke 

and  released  him On  a  recent  trial  at  Milwaukee, 

one  lawyer  testified  that   the  fees  of  a  brother  lawyer 

were  319,000  last  year Wilkes'  Spirit  of  the  Times 

says:  "  We  are  authoritatively  informed  that  there  are 
at  present  fourteen  establishments  in  this  city  where  the 
1  best  brands  '  of  Champagne  are  daily  manufactured  for 
the  use  of  the  intelligent,  epicurean,  fastidious,  and  crit- 
ical people  of  the  United  States.'' The  nome  Jour- 
nal says:  "Madame  Bishop  is  a~  study,  as  a  model  of 
beauty  and  gracefulness,  as  well  as  for  her  matchless  ex- 


cellence in  singing." The  Sing  of  Sardinia's  ex- 
head  cook  is  employed  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco  res- 
taurants  Mr.  T.  T.  Woodbury  of  Amesbury  Mills, 

Mass.,  formerly  a  seaman,  is  reported  to  have  inven  ted  a 
light  for  ships'  use,  which  will  be  particularly  useful  to 
fishermen.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  lantern,  reflector 
blue  tight,  and  percussion  gun,  and  is  at  once  a  Eignal 
light,  an  alarm,  and  signal  of  distress.  Mr.  Woodbury 
has  taken  means  to  secure  his  patent,  and  will  soon  visit 

England  with  it The  sale  of  California  wines  in 

San  Francisco  this  year  will  amount  to  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  doUars.  One  of  the  San  Francisco  papers  gives 
a  list  of  twenty-six  various  brands,  the  owner  of  which 
has  a  stock  of  100,000  gallons,  another  80,000,  and  a  third 

30,000  gallons A  letter  from  Shanghai,  denouncing 

the  Coolie  trade  and  exposing  its  horrors,  saya:    "It 
seems  that  a  ship  having  on  board  several  hundreds  of 
these  unfortunates,  returning   from    Havana  to    thair 
homes,  sprung  aleak  in  a  gale,  put  into  Rio  de  Janeiro 
for  repairs,  and  these  being  more  than  she  could  pay, 
the  coolies  were  sent  on  shore  and  resold  for  a  term  of 
years,  to  pay  expenses.    This  is  almost  incredible;  but 
there  is,  unfortunately,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that 
it  really  occurred.". .  ..A  letter  from  Cannon  Falls,  Minn., 

to  the  St  Paul  Pioneer,  describes  a  prairie  fire  near  the 
Falls.    From  out  of  the  west,  above  the  dim  horizon,  the 
great  red  flames  came  surging  in  long,  quivering  waves, 
extending  four  or  five  miles  over  the  prairie.    The  whole 
heavens  were  as  red  as  blood;  the  flames  rose  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  threaten  destruc- 
tion to  everything  before  them.    Some  farms  which  lay 
in  their  way  very  narrowly  escaped  by  having  furrows 
plowed  around.    Several  wheat  stacks  were  swallowed  up, 
and  one  man  only  saved  his  dwelling  house  by  six  feet. 
The  next  morning  this  fiery  flood  had  left  a  great  black- 
ened waste  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. .....  Chrysos- 

tom,  speaking  of  the  composition  of  a  sermon,  says :  "  I 
had  a  vision.  I  thought  I  saw  the  communion  rails 
crowded  with  angels  listening  to  the  sermon.  When  a 
man  speaks  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  with  an  open  heaven 
— with  Christ  and  angels  before  him — he  catches  the  true 
prophetic  fire ;  he  offers  a  present  salvation  from  a  pres- 
ent Saviour;  the  spirit  of  glory  and  grace  descends,  and 
the  flame  communicates  to  his  auditory,  and  accom- 
panies them  to  their  houses." A  newspaper  is  issued 

at  Tumnrora,  Perry  county,  Illinois,  called  the  Egyptian 
Spy,  which  is  printed  on  the  first  type  that  ever  came  to 
Illinois — the  same  on  which  were  printed  the  laws  of  the 
State  while  the  seat  of  goverument  was  at  Kaskas- 
kia A  singular  incident  occurred  during  the  ship- 
wreck of  the  Indian.  An  aged  Irishman,  who  had  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  with  him,  had  been  insane 
for  a  week  previous  from  fear  of  being  wrecked.  He 
would  frequently  pick  up  bis  apparel  and  offer  any  one 
money  to  put  him  ashore,  prophesying  that  the  ship 
would  never  reach  Portland.  After  the  bow  fell  over  he 
was  seen  sitting  on  the  forecastle  deck  ladder,  with  his 
satchel  in  his  hand,  apparently  unconscious  or  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  attempts  made  to  save  him.  In  a 
little  time  he  fell  from  his  place,  and  slid  across  the  deck 
into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned  as  he  foretold  a  week 

before The  Western  papers  state  that  Mr.  Joseph 

Danziger  of  Lafayette,  Ohio,  is  engaged  in  constructing  a 
mammoth  air-vessel,  to  be  called  "  The  Star  City."  It 
will  be  nearly  five  times  the  capacity  of  Wise's  balloon 
"  Jupiter,"  and  is  designed  to  carry  four  passengers,  be- 
sides provisions  and  ballast.  In  its  construction,  Mr. 
Danziger  designs  using  a  new  material  for  which  he  claims 
a  patent.  It  is  called  silk  rubber,  and  its  virtue  consists 
iu  its  expansive  quality,  great  strength  and  economy, 
enabliug  the  aeronaut  to  dispense  with  all  netting  save 

what  little  may  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  basket A 

good  story  is  current  at  Portland,  Oregon,  that  tbe 
American  resideuts  of  Victoria  were  prepared  to  fire  the 
town  and  run  off  with  his  excellency  Governor  Douglass, 
had  Admiral  Baines  followed  his  orders  and  fired  on  the 

American  force  at  San  Juan The  Scotsman  says  that 

Mrs.  Renton,  of  Buccleuch-place,  has  in  hfr  possession 
the  Lt  Essay  of  Dreams,"  given  in  by  Lord  Brougham  to 
Dugald  Stewart  in  1796.  It  is  written  in  the  same  bold, 
slashing,  impatient  hand  as  in  his  prime.  Its  title  is 
"  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  our  Minds  when  Asleep,"  and 
this  altered  by  the  boy-writer  to  "in"  Sleep — by  induc- 
tion;" and  in  tbe  corner,  in  stout  half  text,  is  "  Henry 
Brougham."  It  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Bacon, 
and  ends  with  one  from  Newton,  the  teacher  and  master 
of  induction  being  first  and  last.  Mrs.  Renton  got  it 
many  years  ago  from  Mr.  Small,  secretary  to  Dugald 
Stewart;  he  told  her  that  when  they  were  looking  over 
the  essays,  Stewart  said,  pushing  Brougham's  essay  to 
him,  ''Small,  keep  that;  that  boy,  if  he  likes,  maybe 

Lord  Chancellor  of  England;" A  letter  from  Rome 

states  that  the  Tiber  has  overflowed  its  banks.  The  Pan- 
theon was  completely  surrounded  by  water A  few 

weeks  ago  the  Ejrl  of  Portsmouth  inaugurated  his  fox- 
hunting season  at  Eggesford,  North  Devon,  England, 
with  a  generous  hospitality.  The  house  was  opeu  to  all 
comers,  whethe*attired  in  fustian  or  scarlet,  and  asuinp- 
tuous  repast  was  provided  for  about  three  hundred 
guests.  The  occasion  was  the  presentation  of  a  testimo- 
nial to  the  Rev.  John  Russell,  master  of  the  fox  hounds 

of  the  district Montaigne,  the  great  French  writer, 

on  one  occasion,  set  down  in  his  book  of  expenses,  "  Item, 

for  a  fit  of  idleness,  one  thousand    pounds." A 

planter  iu  Jones  county,  N.  C,  is  reported  to  have  picked 
from  several  acres  of  bis  farm  the  average  of  1493  pounds 

cotton  per  acre The  fashion  of  hoops  has  been  the 

means  of  a  terrible  accident  in  Salem,  Oregon.  Miss 
Ellen  Umphlet  was  riding  on  horseback,  when  losing  her 
balance  she  fell  backward  and  her  hoops  caught  upon  the 
horn  of  the  saddle.  The  horse  became  frightened  and 
ran  with  her  along  a  fence  for  several  hundred  yards, 
when  the  point  of  a  rail  caught  in  her  mouth,  tearingtbe 
whole  side  of  her  face  out.  and  breaking  her  jaw  in  two 
places— the  concussion  stripping  the  clothes  entirely  from 
her,  and  thus  freeing  her  from  the  horse It  is  as- 
serted that  a  certain  eminent  medical  man  lately  offered 
to  a  publisher  a  ;'  Treatise  on  the  Hand,"  which  the 
worthy  bibliopole  declined  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  say- 
ing, "  My  dear  sir,  we  have  got  too  many  treatises  on  our 
hands  already." 


Matters  in  General. 

European  affairs  seem  to  remain  much  as  heretofore, 
there  being  no  fresh  announcement  to  make  as  regards 
Italian  matters.  England  seems  to  be  in  a  perpetual 
fever  as  to  a  possible  invasion  of  her  shores  by  the  French, 
w  hile  Napoleon  keeps  his  own  counsel  and  plays  with  the 
potentates  of  the  old  world  as  Paul  Murphy  does  his 
mimic  powers  upon  the  chessboard.— It  is  resolved  that 
either  the  Prince  of  Wales  or  Prince  Albert  shaU  come 
to  Canada  next  spring,  when  we  hope  the  young  gentle- 
man, whichever  it  may  be,  will  run  down  this  way  and 
take  a  look  at  Bunker  Hill.— Spain,  in  her  impotence,  is 
blustering  at  Morocco,  bdt  barking  dogs  don't  bite,  and 
her  columns  have  not  yet  moved  after  months  of  prepar- 
ation.— That  old  rascal,  Nena  Sahib,  is  reported  to  have 
gone  to— another  world-  We  certainly  hope  he  has  shuf- 
fled off  this  mortal  coil  — England  sends  half  a  dozen 
gunboats  and  four  frigates  to  China.  France  sends 
seventy  gunboats  and  a  large  number  of  ships  of  the  line. 
Napoleon's  promptness  and  abundant  means  nonplusses 
the  British  statesmen.  The  knowing  ones  predict  stormy 
times  all  over  Europe  during  the  coming  year,  declaring 
that  a  collision  between  France  and  England  is  inevitable, 
and  which  must  draw  into  the  quarrel  nearly  nil  of  the 
continent.    This  looks  more  than  probable. 

The  Emperor's  Railway  Train. 

The  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon's  railway  train  was  the 
Parisian  marvel  a  short  time  ago.  It  consists  of  nine 
carriages,  presenting  four  sitting-rooms  ia  conjunction; 
the  principal  one,  destined  for  imperial  seclusion,  is  lined 
with  green  watered  silk  and  morocco  leather,  with  a  roof 
of  bird's  eye  maple.  The  next  are  constructed  to  open 
out  as  summer  saloons,  and  through  them  tbe  three 
apartments  for  the  prince  and  his  gouveroantes*  are  en- 
tered; and  attached  are  carriages  for  the  officials — a 
kitchen  and  offices.  Should  this  pet  little  train  encoun- 
ter FOme  bright  day  an  infernal  machine,  what  a  wreck 
of  matter  there  would  be,  thinks  a  letter  writer. 

A  wild  Frolic. 

Twelve  gay  fellows  in  Paris  gave  a  comrade  a  dinner 
in  honor  of  his  approaching  marriage,  and  in  adieu  to  his 
bachelor  life.  They  got  "gloriously  "  drunk,  tied  black 
crape  on  their  left  arms,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  repast, 
one  of  the  number  chanted  a  De  pro/umfis,  on  the  ter- 
minated bachelorhood  and  lost  liberty  of  the  future  Ben- 
edick. The  affair  was  noised  abroad,  and  reaching  a  cer- 
tain aristocratic  mansion  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
where  the  betrothed  lived,  it  created  a  havoc.  The 
parents  were  indignant, and  at  once  broke  off  their  daugh- 
ter'? engagement,  which  is  unfortunate  for  the  youth,  as 
she  is  very  wealthy  as  well  as  pretty. 

Dead-houses  in  Germany. 

In  Frankfort-on-the-Main  aud  in  Munich  are  dead- 
houses  to  which  bodies  are  sent  previous  to  burial,  where 
they  are  kept  for  some  two  or  three  days,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  whether  life  has  become  extinct  or  not. 
On  the  fingers  of  the  corpses  are  placed  thimbles  which 
are  attached  to  a  cord  communicating  with  a  bell.  The 
slightest  movement  of  a  finger  rings  the  bell,  and  thus, 
in  cases  of  suspended  animation,  efforts  are  made  to  re- 
store the  body,  instead  of  burying  it  alive,  as,  no  doubt, 
often  happens  in  other  countries. 

Biblical  Literature. 

It  was  stated  sometime  since  in  the  public  prints,  that 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  Gospels,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  oldest  in  existence,  had  been  found  in  a  monastery 
of  Mount  Athos,  in  Asia  Minor.  The  monks  of  the  con- 
vent presented  it  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  as  protector 
of  the  Greek  Church;  and  now  it  is  stated  that  the  em- 
peror has  charged  M.  Tischendorff  of  Leipsic,  a  great 
authority  in  6acred  literature,  to  bring  out  an  edition 
of  it. 
Hoger's  Arm. 

It  is  said  that  Roger,  the  French  tenor,  is  rather  disap- 
pointed in  tbe  mechanical  arm  which  has  been  made  for 
him,  but  Charriere,  as  a  proof  of  the  perfection  to  which 
he  has  carried  these  false  members,  intrcduced  to  Roger  a 
gentleman  who  took  off  his  hat,  carried  a  stick,  used  knife 
and  fork,  etc.,  the  said  gentleman  having  a  false  arm. 
Roger  was  much  moved  and  delighted  at  the  perfect  ease 
with  which  the  arm  was  used. 

Death  of  an  Inventor, 

Sir  T.  T.  Grant,  of  England,  who  died  recently,  aged 
about  sixty-four,  was  a  most  useful  man,  and  practical 
inventor.  He  devised  the  steam  machinery  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  biscuit,  which  effects  a  saving  by  its 
use  in  England  of  .£30,000  yearly  ;  a  new  life  buoy ;  a 
feathering  paddle-wheel;  the  patent  fuel  which  bore  his 
pame;  and  the  apparatus  for  distilling  freshwater  from 
the  sea. 
A  queer  Story. 

A  good  story,  and  perhaps  a  true  one,  is  told  of  a  lit- 
erary auto  de  /«,  lately  made  at  Paris.  A  bookseller  had 
issued  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Saint  Just.  The  gov- 
ernment caused  them  to  be  seized  and  burned  with  fire  in 
the  yard  of  the  Palais  de  Justice.  A  pile  of  waste  paper 
was  destroyed,  and  the  young  avocats  carried  off  the  con- 
demned volumes  as  a  private  speculation. 

Lamartine's  Legacy. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  some  months  ago  a  lady  ad- 
mirer of  Lamartine  left,  on  dying,  to  the  illustrious  poet, 
a  sum  of  100,000  francs,  and  he  renounced  the  legacy. 
But  now  the  creditors  of  M.  de  Lamartine  have  stepped 
in  and  offered  opposition  to  the  renunciation,  and  the 
affair  has  entered  the  Paris  courts. 

A  new  Beauty. 

The  Princess  Marie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Lcutchtenberg,  is  causing  a  sensation 
in  Vienna  by  her  extraordinary  beauty. 

Suicides. 

Within  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  3938 
suicides  in  England  and  Wales;  and  of  these  2733  were 
by  males,  and  1150  by  females. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TR1BTOE. 

Tbe  TarncxB — now  more  than  eighteen  years  old,  and 
having  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  subscribers,  or  con- 
stant purchasers,  diffused  through  every  State  and  Ter- 
ritory of  our  UDion — will  continue  in  essence  what  it  has 
been — the  earnest  Champion  of  Liberty.  Progress,  and  of 
whatever  will  conduce  to  our  national  growth  iu  Virtue, 
Industry.  Knowledge,  and  Prosperity  It  will  continue 
to  urge  the  emancipation,  not  only  of  the  Black  Laborer 
from  chattelism  and  legal  impotence,  but  of  the  White 
likewise  from  Land  Monopoly,  Intemperance,  Ignorance, 
aud  that  dependence  on  remote  Markets  which  paralyzes 
exertion  by  denying  to  Toil  any  adequate  and  morally 
certain  reward.  Believing  that  the  chief  evil  of  our 
time  is  the  inordinate  multiplication  and  disproportion  of 
Non-Producers,  it  will  continue  to  war  against  whatever 
tends  to  degrade  Manual  Labor  or  deprive  it  of  its  jur.t 
and  full  recompense.  It  will  inflexibly  commend  the 
policy  of  winning  hither  from  Europe  the  Useful  Arts, 
and,  wherever  they  may  be  needed,  the  Artisans  as  well, 
for  whose  products  our  country  is  now  running  recklessly 
into  debt,  while  our  laborers  roam  in  fruitless  quest  of 
employment,  leaving  their  children  in  want  of  bread, 
though  the  farmer  is  too  often  compelled  to  sell  bis  crops 
at  most  inadequate  prices.  In  short,  while  battling 
against  Fillibusterism  and  every  other  nianifestatiou  of 
that  evil  spirit  which  seeks  through  the  spoliation  of 
other  countries  that  aggrandisement  which  is  to  be  truly 
attained  only  through  the  due  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  ouc  internal  resources,  it  will  urgently  advocate 
a  more  effectively  discriminating  Tariff,  the  Freedom  of 
the  Public  Lands,  the  construction  of  a  Railroad  from  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  Mississippi  to  those  of  the  Pacific, 
and  every  other  measure  which  seems  to  us  calculated  to 
enhance  the  dignity  or  the  recompense  of  Labor,  and 
promote  the  well-being  of  Mankind. 

The  "  irrepressible  conflict "  between  Darkness  and 
Light,  Inertia  and  Progress,  Slavery  and  Freedom, moves 
steadily  onward.  Isolated  acts  of  folly  and  maduess  may 
for  the  moment  give  a  seeming  advantage  to  Wrong; 
but  God  still  reigns,  and  the  Ages  are  true  to  humanity 
and  Right.  The  year  I860  must  witness  a  memorable 
conflict  between  these  irreconcilable  antagonists.  The 
question — •'  Shall  Human  Slavery  be  further  strength- 
ened ond  diffused  by  the  power  and  under  the  flag  of  the 
Federal  Union?71 — is  now  to  receive  a  momentous,  if  not 
conclusive  answer.  "  Land  for  the  landless  versus  Ne- 
groes for  the  Negroless  "  is  the  battle-cry  of  the  embodied 
Millions  who,  having  just  swept  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and 
the  Northwest,  appear  in  the  new  Congress,  backed  by 
nearly  every  Free  State,  to  demand  a  recognition  of  ev- 
ery man's  right  to  cultivate  and  improve  a.  modicum  of 
the  earth's  surface,  wherever  he  has  not  been  anticipated 
by  the  State's  cession  to  another.  Free  Homes,  asd  the 
consecration  of  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Territories  to  Free 
Labor — two  requirements,  but  one  policy— must  largely 
absorb  the  attention  of  Congress  through  the  ensuing 
session,  as  of  the  People  in  the  succeeding  Presidential 
canvass;  and,  whatever  the  immediate  i?sue,  we  can  not 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  verdict  will  be  in  accord  <tt  once 
with  the  dictates  of  impartial  Philanthropy  and  the  in- 
alienable Rights  of  Mau. 

Having  made  arrangements  for  fuller  and  more  graphic 
reports  of  the  doings  of  Congress,  and  of  whatever  else 
transpiring  at  the  Federal  Metropolis  shall  seem  worthy 
of  public  regard,  and  having  extended  both  our  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Correspondence,  and  strengthened  our  Ed- 
itorial staff,  we  believe  The  Tribune  may  safely  challenge 
a  comparison  with  any  rival,  whether  as  an  exponent  of 
principles  or  as  a  reliable  mirror  of  the  passing  world. 
Essentially,  The  Tribune  will  be  what  it  has  been,  while 
we  shall  constantly  study  to  improve  its  every  feature, 
and  "  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last."  The  general 
verdict  of  the  Press  and  the  Public  has  afflxmed  the  suc- 
cess of  our  past  labors,  and  those  of  the  future  shall  he 
characterized  by  equal  earnestness  and  assiduity. 
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Is  printed  on  a  large  imperial  sheet,  and  published  every 
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We  strive  to  make  THE  TRIBUNE  a  newspaper  to  meet 
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ing over  §15,000  per  annum. 

TERMS. 
THE  DAILY  TRIBUNE  is  mailed  to  Subscribers  at  S6 
per  annum,  in  advance;  S3  for  six  months. 
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THE 

ATLANTIC:  MONTHLY. 

COMMCEMENT  OK  A  NliW  VOLUME. 


With  tho  number    for   January,  1800,   tho   Atlantic 
Monthly'  will  ml  tor  upon  Its 

FIF  T  H    VOLUME. 


In  miiMnK  this  announcement  tho  publishers  tblok  it 

proper  to  miy,  simply,  tlmt  no  change  will  l»'  UQOdc  In  tbo 

general  ,,i .,,  of  tbo  Mogajtlno;  tlmt  nil  Mm  writers  whoso 

contributions  have  ■  ■  i  ii -i  It  in  tho  popular  lavor, 

will  oontlnuQ  to  make  it  their  modi  up  of  communication 
with  tbo  public;  and  thai  tbo  relations  of  tho  pubiinimrM 
wiih  authors,  on  both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic,  win  onable 

them  to  mtil  materially  to  tho  variety,  Interest,  and  valuo 

to  lta  page's. 

They  have  great  pleasure  In  announcing  that  tho  num- 
ber t'or  January  will  oOQtalu  the  Drat  chapters  of  a 
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Dollars;  Eleven  copies,  Twenty  Dollars,— the  subscribers 
paying  their  own  postage,  viz :  3(3  coots  per  year. 

Clergymen,  Teachers,  und  Postmasters,  will  receive  the 
Magazine  at  Two  Dollars  per  year,  as  heretofore. 

Subscriptions  may  commence  with  any  number;  and 
as  all  the  numbers  are  stereotyped,  buck  numbers  can 
always  be  furnished. 

All  orders  should  be  addressed  to. 

TICKiVOR  &  FIELDS,  Publisher*, 

135  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

LiWSO.YS  "NERVOUS  CURATIVE." 

DIRECT  endorsement,  like  the  following  certificate, 
from  a  well-known  and  responsible  party,  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  and  we  present  the  same  to  our 
readers  with  much  satisfaction.  Tho  certificate  is  from 
J.  B.  Eaton,  Koad  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  & 
Lowell  Railroads,  a  gentleman  well-known  to  our  citizens, 
■who  thus  speaks  of  the  Curative,  from  which  he  received 
radical  relief: 

Nashua,  N.  H..  March  11, 1859. 

Peteh  Lawson,  Esq.— Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  inform  you  that  I  have  used  your  lt  Nervous 
Curative"  for  the  cure  of  Chilblains,  and  with  entire 
success.  I  have  been  sorely  afflicted  with  them  tor  many 
years,  and  never  found  any  permanent  relief  till  I  ap- 
plied your  Nervous  Curative  according  to  directions.  I 
also  had  a  very  severe  attack  of  Pleurisy,  and  I  applied 
your  Nervous  Curative,  and  it  gave  me  immediate  relief. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  remedies  I  ever  used;  and 
recommend  it  most  cheerfully  to  the  afflicted. 

Yours  truly, 
J.  B.  EATON, 

Road  Master,  Boston  &  Lowell  and  Nashua  &  Lowell 
Railroad. 

Lawsou's  "  Nervous  Curative  '"  for  sale  by  the  Agents, 
M.  S.  BURR  &  CO.,  26  Tremoat  Street,  Boston,  and  by 
all  Druggists,  at  SI  per  bottle. 


Dcsa^nJLHsr  and  Wood  Ercga-aving. 

KILBURN  &  MALLORY, 

96  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 

nov5  REFER  TO  BALLOU'S  PICTORIAL.      eop3m 


BANKING,  EXCHANGE, 


COiLECTION       OFFICE, 
rVo.  25  State  Street. 

LOANS  negotiated,  and  all  other  business  connected 
with  the  sale  of  PAPER,  BANK  NOTES,  and  Gen- 
eral Brokerage  Business. 

COLLECTIONS 
Will  be  made  on  all  parts  of  the  UNITED  STATES  and 
PROVINCES,  on  the  most  favorable  terms. 

UNCURRENT    FUNDS 

Bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  DRAFTS  for  sale  on  all 
the  principal  cities. 
LAND  WARRANTS  bought  ancHbr  sale. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

Collections  from  Correspondents  will  be  remitted  for 
on  day  of  payment,  as  directed. 

WM.  K  DAVIS,  JOSEPH  W.  DAVIS, 

eowly  12  Attorney.  25  State  St.,  Boston. 

ARRIAGE  AND  VISITING  CARDS 


M 


FASHIONABLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

E.  A.  TETJLON, 
149  1-2  WASHINGTON  STREET BOSTON, 

Directly  opposite  the  Old  South  Church, 

Successor  in  the  Card  Engraving'  Department  to 

MR.  N.  D.  COTTON. 

Parties  desiring  Bridal  Cards,  Envelopes,  Cake  Boxes, 
etc.,  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine  my  specimens, 
conditions,  etc.  A  choice  lot  of  Mourning  Note  Paper 
and  Envelopes  on  hand.  16  li  I « 1  v 


SEA    FOAM    F5FES, 

From  the  most  popular  manufacturers  in  Vienna.     Also 

MEERSCHAUM    CIGAR    TUBES, 

in  Cases, 

FKENOH  WOOD  PIPES, 

and  a  large  variety  of  Smoking  Tobacco. 

MOUNTING   AND   REPAIRING  DONE  AT   SHORT  NOTICE. 

F.  BSSOWIV,  Apothecary, 

tf       68  Washington,  corner  State  St  ,  Boston.    octl5 

CONJURING! 

THE  whole  art  of  Conjuring  made  easy,  with  full  in- 
structions for  performing  150  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  astoundiDg  feats  of  Hocus-Pocus,  Sleight  of  Hand, 
Ventriloquism  and  Legerdemain.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  15  cents,     Sent  postpaid  by  mail.     Address. 

M.  M.  SVNBORN  &  Co  , 
Brasher  Falls,  N.  Y. 


NEXT    WEEK! 

Next  week  will  be  for  sale  everywhere,  in   town   and   country, 
East,  West,  North  and  South, 

The  new  literary  paper — new  in  every  respect;  new  and  original 
heading,  style,  shape,  and  printed  on  a  new  font  of  delicate  faced 
I  \  pe,  cast  expressly  for  it.  It  will  follow  the  lead  of  no  other  paper, 
but  will  present  to  the  public  some  new  and  brilliant  writers,  ex- 
clusively engaged  for  its  columns,  and  mark  out  an  independent 
and  novel  course  for  itself. 

FRESH  AND  ORIGINAL, 

it  will  become  a  great  favorite ;  elegant  in  style,  and  refined  in 
character,  it  will  ornament  any  room  ;  of  the  mammoth  size,  each 
issue  will  present  in  amount  the  contents  of  a  whole  volume  of  the 
ordinary  style  of  bound  books.  It  will  be  the  choicest  miscella- 
neous paper  ever  yet  offered  to  the  public. 

1VEXT      WEEK! 
t  8?°  Four  cents  per  single  copy, — two  dollars  per  year. 


Bronchial 


Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness  and  Ik- 
tWWfl Pk  floenza.  Irritation,  Soreness,  or  any 
aflectiou  of  the  Throat  CURED,  tbo 
Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption, 
Broncuits,  Whooping  Cough,  Asthma, 
Catarrh.  RELIEVED  by  BROWN'S 
BRONCHIAL  TROCHES,  or  Cough 
Lozenges. 

"  A  simple  and  elegant  combination  for  Coughs,  &o." 

Dr.  G  P.  Biqelow,  Boston. 

"  Have  -proved  extremely  serviceable  for  Hoarseness. :' 

Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

u  Irecommend  their  use  to  Public  Speakers."' 

Rev  E.  H.  Chapin,  New  York. 
"  Most  salutary  relief  in  Bronchitis." 

Rev.  S.  Seigfried,  Morristown,  Ohio. 
"  Beneficial  token  compelled  to  speak,  suffering  from 
Cold."  Rev.  S.  J.  P.  Anderson,  St.  Louis. 

"  Effectual  in  removing  Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of  the 
Throat,  so  common  with  Speakers  and  Singers." 

Prof.  M,  STACY  JOHNSON,  LaGrange,  Ga. 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern  Female  College. 
"  Great  benefit  when  taken  before  and  after  preaching,  as 
they  prevent    Hoarseness.     From  their  past  effect,  I  think 
th'.ij  will  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  me.1' 

Rev.  E.  Rowley,  A.  M., 
President  Athens  College,  Tenn. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists,  at  25  cents  per  box. 
Also,  Brown's  Laxative  Troches,  or  Cathartic  Lozen- 
ges, for  Dyspepsia,   Indigestion,  Constipation,  Headache, 
Bilious  Affections,  £c.  nov26  5w 

BAKER'S  PREMIUM  CHOCOLATE. 

XV.     BAKEffi     &     Co.'a 

American,  French,  Homcsopathic,and  Vanilla  Premium 
Chocolate,  Prepared  Cocoa,  Broma,  Cocoa  Paste, 
Cocoa  Sticks,  Soluble  Homoeopathic  and  Diete- 
tic Cocoa,  Cocoa  Shells  and  Cracked  Cocoa, 

Celebrated  as  nutritive,  salutary  and  delicious  beverages, 

For  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  century,  s.re  manufac- 
tured from  Cocoa  of  the  finest  quality,  and  warranted 
superior  to  any  other  Cocoa  Preparations  made  in  the 
United  States.  As  nourishment  for  children,  invalids, 
and  persons  In  health,  and  as  substitutes  for  Tea  and 
Coffee  iu  Nervous  and  Dyspeptic  cases,  tbey  are  invaluable 
and  recommended  by  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

For  sale  by  their  agents,  D.  C.  Murray,  New  York; 

Wm.  S.  Grant,  Philadelphia;  T.  V.  Brundige,  Baltimore; 

Kennett,  Dudley   &   Co.,  Cincinnati;    and  by  Grocers 

generally.  WALTER  BAKER  &  Co.,, 

Eept24  tf  Dorchester,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S    IMPROVE© 
DOUBLE  THREAD 

FAMILY    SEWING    MACHINE. 

THE  Subscriber  would  respectfully  invite  all  in  search 
of  a  Superior  Machine  for 

FAMILY     USE, 

to  call  and  examine  this  new  and  elegant  Machine.  It 
is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order,  and  is  almost  noiseless  in  its  operation. 

Every  Madame   fuB&y  Warranted. 

C.  S.  CTjSkHMAN,  Agent, 


octlo  3m 


13  Trcmont  .Row,  Boston. 


ASTHMA. 

A  distinguished  Barrister  at  Law,  writes  from  Augusta, 
Maine,  as  follows : 

"  When  I  commenced  taking  Jonas  Wiitcomb,s  Remedy 
for  Asthma,  I  had  been  affected  with  that  disease  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  is  of  the  spasmodic  kind;  in  a  bad 
attack,  I  have  frequently  sat  up  sixteen  nights  in  suc- 
cession. Soon  after  taking  the  Remedy,  I  found  an  un- 
accustomed relief;  my  health  and  strength  began  to  im- 
prove ;  I  have  gained  twenty  pounds  in  weight,  and  have, 
comparatively,  no  Asthma.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  foundation  of  my  disease  is  broken  up,  and  that  it 
will  soon  entirely  leave  me." 

The  medicine  referred  to  above,  is  prepared  by  JOSEPH 
BURNETT  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  is  for  sale  by  Druggists 
generally.     SI  00  per  bottle.  nov26  5w 

LOSS  OF  APPETITE. 

IN  persons  of  sedentary  aud  literary  pursuits,  if  the 
braiD  is  over-worked  and  the  muscles  under-worked, 
the  appetite  is  very  apt  to  fail  from  a  general  atony  of  tho 
system.  The  PERUVIAN  SYRUP  restores  the  tone  of 
the  digestive  system  aDd  consequently  the  appetite,  by 
supplying  a  pure  blood  to  organs  too  weak  to  make  it 
without  assistance. 


s 


HEET  MUSIC  bound  at  this  Office,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  returned  in  one  week. 


THROAT  AND  LU.\G  DISEASES. 

ot/^Cougbs,  Colds,  Coughs,  Colds,  Coughs,  Colds,  Coughs, 

Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis,  Sore  Throat, 

Asthma,  Quinsy,  Asthma,  Quinsy,  Asthma,  Quinsy, 

Croup,  Whooping  Cough,  Croup,  Whooping  Cough,Croup, 

Inflammation  of  the  Throat,  LuDgs  or  Chest, 

Consumption,  Consumption,  Consumption,  Consumption. 

For  all  these  diseases  the  universal  remedy  is 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  "Wild.  Cherry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

"  We  assure  our  readers  that  tbey  can  find  no  better 
remedy  for  coughs,  colds,  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  any  dis- 
ease of  tho  throat  or  lungs."—  Olive  Branch. 

"  Of  all  diseases,  those  which  fasten  themselves  on  the 
throat,  lungs  or  chest,  should  claim  our  first  attention,  as 
neglect  often  leads  to  fatal  results.  Tho  remedy  for  these 
diseases  is  Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry.  It  is  truly  a 
Balsam  with  'healing  on  its  wings.'  "—Nashua  Gazette. 

"This  standard  medicine,  which  has  long  since  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  and  recommendation  of  medical 
men,  can  be  used  with  entire  confidence  for  the  ameliora- 
tion and  cure  of  the  various  complaints  for  which  it  is 
prepared.  We  feel  that  we  do  the  afflicted  a  service  in 
calling  their  attention  to  it." — Maine  Farmer. 

"Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry  has  achieved  many 
remarkable  cures  of  pulmonary  disorders— its  success 
being  so  great  that,  taken  in  time,  it  is  deemed  a  speci- 
fic."— Saratogian.  ' 

Wistar's  Balsam  of  Wild  Cherry. 

Prepared  by  S,  W.  FOWLE  &  Co.,  18  Tremont  Street, 
Boston,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  every  city 
and  town  in  New  England  and  elsewhere. 

BOGLE'S  WIGS  AND  HAIR  WORK. 

TRUEST  to  nature,  irreproachable  in  style,  and  per- 
fect in  fit.     NONE  can  equal  them.    Sole  agent  for 
the  Royal  Transparent  Parting. 

BOGLE'S  ELECTRIC  HAIR  DYE, 

best  and  cheapest  in  the  world.  Try— be  convinced. 
Prices,  50  cents,  SI  00,  and  SI  50. 

Are  you  getting  Bald?  is  your  Hair  Turning  Gray? 
Bogle's  Hyperion  Fluid  is  the  great  restorer  of  Hair, — all 
others  are  based  on  this  great  discovery,  and  are  sham 
imitations.  Prices,  25  cents,  50  cents,  75  cents,  SI  00, 
and  SI  50.  Sold  by  druggists  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canadas. 

Proprietor,  W.  BOWIjE,  202  Wanning- 
toia  Street]  BosIobbj  opposite  the  Marlboro  Hotel. 

Every  article  for  the  toilet  to  be  had  at  Bogle's 
Bazaar.  eoply  may  28 

The  most  Amusing  and  Instructive  Thing  out. 

MICROSCOPES! 

MICROSCOPES! 

POWERFUL  single  lens  Microscopes  for  25  cents.  A 
fly's  leg  resembles  a  bear's  paw;  the  smallest  insect 
a  formidable  monster.  A  good  lens,  neatly  set,  with  in- 
structions in  the  manner  of  using,  or  five  instruments  of 
different  powers,  neatly  packed,  and  sent  by  mail  for 
SI  00  and  two  red  stamps.  Send  one  stamp  and  twenty- 
five  cents  for  a  single  one. 

An  infinite  amount  of  instruction  and  endless  amuse- 
ment may  thus  be  obtained  at  a  very  trifling  expense. 
Address . 

CliAREIVCirc  B.  UNDERWOOD, 

114  HANOVER  STREET,  BOSTON, 
Room  No.  2.  eoptf  sept3 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOK  FOR  SABBATH  SCHOOLS.  The 
Golden  Harp.  Containing  500  Hymns,  Tunes  and 
Select  Pieces.  25  cents  single,  postage  free;  S2  50  per 
dozen. 

Published  by  OS.IVEK  DB^SON  &  Co. 
277  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

READER— If  you  want  employment  that  will  pay, 
take  an  agency.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Address, 
with  stamp  for  particulars, 

novl2  8w  S.  M.  MYRICK  &  Co  ,  Lynn,  Mass. 

1  RKAT  CURIOSITY.     Particulars  sent  fret.    Agents 
"~  wanted.  SHAW  &  CLARK, 

Biddeford.  Maine. 
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BRILLIANT  STOIIIKN! 

W<-  have  now  on  hund  und  for  unto,  the  following  bril- 
liant htorlurt,  In   bound   form,   monthly   Novelette  style, 

rir/di/  M  ttst  i  at -it  with  largo  orii  trial  engravings,  and  form* 
luit  rln'  cheapest  booki  In  price  evor  offered  to  tbo  pabUo. 
Every  one  of  these  workn  wu  Written  expressly  for  thin 
establishment!  and  the  ropyrlght  in  scoured,  according  to 

law.     We  will  send  single  coploH   by  mall,  pott  paid,  lor 

twenty  unit  eaob,  or  six  copies,  post  j"<"f,  *»><■  dollar \ 
THE  CHILD  OF  THE  BAY:  or,  TiieSailou's  rno- 

'U', i:  TJiIm  romance  of  life  on  tbo  Oci-mi,  and  phafcu  of 
English  and  Km -t  Indian  Incident  Is  one  of  Cobb's  beet 
Ktorli'H,  and  in  told  In  a  genial  and  vi'iy  entertaining 
manner.  Written  for  uk  by . . .  HYLVANUH  COllli,  .lit. 
THE  BtACK  AVENGEE.  This  U  a  Btory  of  the 
Buccanoon  "I'  tbo  Spanish  Main,  during  tho  eventful 
period  of  their  sway  In  thu  Wont  Indies. 

Written  ror  uHhy NED  BUNT  LINE, 

THE  ARMORER.  OF  TYRE:  or,  Tiik  Omen  and 
ITS  PUSBT.  This  romance  of  ancient  Tyre  hi  one  of 
the  moHt  popular  of  Cobb's  stories,  and  pulnts  a  very 
glowing  picture  of  life  In  that  luxurious  city. 

Written  for  uh  by BYLVANUS  COBB,  JR. 

THE  UNKNOWN  MASK  :  or,  Ton  Belle  or  Madrid. 
The  scono  of  this  story  Is  laid  in  the  gay  capital  of 
Spain,  and  delineates  to  the  life  scenes  of  love  and  ad- 
venture of  a  thrilling  nature. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MUBRAY. 

THE  DANCING  STAR :  or,  The  Bmuoolee  op  the 
Cqesapkake.  This  is  a  story  of  the  Coast  and  the  Sea, 
written  in  our  author's  happiest  vein,  aud  portrays 
character  with  great  tact  and  life. 

Written  for  us  by J.  H.  INORAIIAM. 

THE  FOUNDLING:  or,  Hkrmione  ok  St  Aktoine. 
This  romance  of  tbo  continent  depicts  In  a  lucid  and 
nervous  manner  scenes  and  events  of  a  thrilling  charac- 
ter in  the  cities  of  Paris  and  Venice  during  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. 
Written  for  us  by Ma  joe  F.  C.  HUNTER. 

THE  GIPSEY  BRIGAND :  or,  The  Child  op  the 
Sierra-  A  tale  portraying  the  life  of  the  wandering 
zincali,  in  the  heart  of  Sunny  SpaiD,  written  in  our 
author's  best  vein,  and  maintaining  its  interest  to  the 
end.     Written  for  us  by Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  VENETIAN  BUCCANEER:  or,  The  Prophet 
of  the  Bohmer  Wald.  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  Joseph 
II.,  of  Germany.  The  scenes  of  this  story  are  laid 
mainly  in  Venice  and  in  the  mountain  forest  on  the 
boundary  of  Bohemia,  and  depict  incidents  of  thrilling 
interest.  Written  for  us  by. .  .SYLVAN US  COBB,  Jr. 
THE  WITCH  OF  THE  WAVE:  or,  The  Rover's 
Captive.  This  is  a  true  sea  story,  written  by  a  true 
seaman,  who  rose  from  the  station  of  foremast  hand 
to  the  quarter  deck  of  our  merchant  marine.  It  is  as 
captivating  a  nautical  Etory  as  Cooper's  Bed  Rover, 

Written  for  ns  by Capt.  HENRY  P  CUEEVER. 

THE  BLACK  KNIGHT:  or,  The  Wandering  Bohe- 
mian. This  is  one  of  the  finest  stories  of  the  times  of 
chivalry  we  have  ever  read — of  all  its  author  has  pub- 
lished, it  is  his  favorite  one.  Its  popularity  i3  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  its  tenth  editioc 

Written  for  us  by Br.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  ROYAL  GREENS :  or,  The  Scoot  of  the  Scs- 
qoehanna.  A  tale  of  the  "Valley  of  the  Wyoming  dur- 
ing the  thrilling  times  of  the  revolutionary  history. 
Tlrs  story  gives  a  lifelike  view  of  some  of  the  charac- 
ters, both  whig  and  tory,  who  enacted  so  prominent  a 
part  in  that  eventful  period. 

Written  for  us  by. Dr.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 

THE  SEA  LION:  or,  The  Privateer  of  the  Pesob- 
scot.  This  is  a  story  of  ocean  life,  told  in  the  author's 
usual  style  of  interest.  Daring  in  plot,  gallant  in  exe- 
cution, the  whole  forming  an  intensely  interesting 
nautical  story,  equal  to  the  best  of  modern  times. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

THE  TURKISH  SLAVE :  or,  The  Dumb  Dwarf  of 
Constantinople.  This  story  is  laid  in  the  famous  cap- 
ital of  Turkey,  and  portrays  scenes  and  events  in  the 
Eastern  world  graphically  narrated. 

Written  for  us  by LIEUTENANT  MURRAY. 

PAUL  LAROON :  or,  The  Scourge  op  the  Antilles. 
This  famous  story  is  one  which  has  been  republished 
by  us  until  we  now  present  the  fifteenth  edition,  and  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Mr.  Cobb's  best. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jh. 

THE  MAID  OF  THE  RANCEE :  or,  The  Regula- 
tors and  Moderators.  This  is  a  mostcaptivatingand 
lifelike  story  of  the  Texan  Border,  full  of  stirring 
events,  and  laid  in  the  wildest  period  of  the  lone  star 
State.  In  chivalric  daring  and  hardihood  it  cannot  be 
surpassed! 

Written  for  us  by Dn,  J  H.ROBINSON 

THE  OCEAN  MARTYR:  or,  The  Hunter  Srr  of 
Virginia.  A  story  of  peculiar  interest,  portraying 
scenes  in  the  stormy  period  of  our  Revolutionary  his- 
tory. This  tale  is  one  of  those  which  have  given  the 
author  so  great  popularity,  and  won  for  him  so  ex- 
tended a  reputation. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  Jr. 

CAPTAIN  BELT:  or,  The  Buccaneer  of  the  Gulf. 
This  is  a  most  remarkable  tale  of  the  Mexican  Gulf, 
written  in  the  easy  style  of  its  scholarly  author,  and 
forming  a  beautiful  story,  pronounced  by  the  press  to 
be  the  best  its  author  ever  wrote. 

Written  for  us  by F.  CLINTON  BARRINGTON. 

IVAN  THE  SERF  :  or,  The  Russian  and  Circassian. 
This  is  a  well-told  and  highly  graphic  tale  of  life,  do- 
mestic and  military,  in  Russia,  Turkey  and  Circaseia, 
detailing  scenes  of  thrilling  interest. 

Written  for  us  by AUSTIN  C.  BURDICK. 

THE  CASTILIAN  BRIDE:  or,  The  Spanish  Cava- 
lier. A  Legend  of  Old  Spain.  This  is  really  am  At 
charming  story,  one  that  no  reader  will  be  willing  :o 
lay  by  after  commencing  it,  until  he  reaches  the  e^d. 

Written  for  us  by SYLVANUS  COBB,  ji 

Address  M.  M.  BALLOU,  Publisher. 

No.  22  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass 
lO*  For  sale  at  all  the  periodical  depots. 
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GRANVILLE  WOOD,  THE  VOCALIST. 

The  subject  of  oar  sketch,  Mr.  Granville 
Wood,  was  born  in  a  small  town  in  New 
Hampshire,  in  1832,  of  respectable  bat  hum- 
ble parents.  From  boyhood  he  evinced  a 
large  degree  of  mechanical  skill,  which  great- 
ly surprised  his  father,  besides  which  he 
showed  a  taste  and  love  for  music  which  was 
prophetic.  While  yet  quite  a  lad  he  chanced 
to  see  and  hear  a  musical  instrument  called  a 
seraphine.  The  manufacturer,  seeing  that 
the  boy  took  great  interest  in  the  work,  care- 
fully showed  and  explained  the  whole  to  him. 
Young  Wood  declared  confidently  that  he 
could  make  one  himself,  and  though  laughed  at 
by  his  father  and  other  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, he  set  to  work  secretly,  and  ere  many 
months  surprised  his  friends  by  producing  a 
seraphine,  upon  which  he  could  play  and  ac- 
company his  own  voice  in  singing !  Of 
course  he  worked  at  great  disadvantage, 
using  poor  materials,  and  having  little  or  no 
money  with  which  to  purchase  even  the  most 
trifling  articles  he  needed ;  but  the  greater 
was  his  triumph  in  the  success.  The  Rubi- 
con was  passed,  and  for  twelve  years  he  has 
been  successfully  engaged  in  building  musi- 
cal instruments  and  in  public  singing.  His 
instruments  embrace  many  improvements  of 
his  own  invention,  and  are  the  best  in  the 
market.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  most  excellent  per- 
former, a  fine  vocalist,  and  a  man  of  true 
moral  worth,  and  as  he. is  about  to  make  a 
professional  tour  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  doubtless  many  of  our  readers 
will  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  hearing  and  seeing 
him,  and  will  thank  us  for  presenting  this 
brief  sketch  and  portrait  of  a  self-made  and 
charming  musician. 

LAST  MOMENTS  OF  IRVING. 

During  Monday,  November  28th,  Mr.  Irv- 
ing walked  out  to  his  garden,  a  short  distance 
from  the  house,  and  gave  some  instructions 
to  his  gardener.  He  also  gave  instructions 
to  the  carpenters  who  were  employed  in  mak- 
ing some  alterations  in  his  library.  He  did 
not  ride  out  during  the  day,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, but  as  he  made  no  complaint  of  feeling 
more  indisposed  than  usual,  the  omission  was 
not  thought  by  his  family  to  arise  from  any 
alarming  conditions.  He  dined  with  the  fam- 
ily about  four  o'clock,  and  after  dinner  pro- 
posed that  they  should  spend  the  evening  in 
amusement,  conversation  and  reading.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  members  of  the  fami- 
ly, consisting  of  Ebenezer  Irving,  the  brother 
of  the  deceased,  with  his  three  daughters, 
and  Pierre  M.  Irving,  with  his  wife,  another 
nephew,  Rev.  Pierre  M  Irving,  of  New 
Brighton,  Staten  Island,  the  literary  executor  of 
the  deceased  was  also  present,  having  acciden- 
tally come  up  from  Staten  Island  that  day.  The 
evening  was  spent  according  to  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  Irving,  and  except  an  occasional  reference 
to  his  difficulty  of  breathing,  none  of  the  party 
appeared  more  cheerful,  or  a  more  gratified 
sharer  of  the  enjoyment,  than  he.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  conversation  he  glanced  over  the  pages 
of  several  books  that  lay  on  the  centre-table,  and 
the  last  book  he  is  believed  to  have  opened  was 
Lieutenant  Page's  History  of  the  Paraguay  Ex- 
pedition. About  ten  and  a  half  o'clock  he  rose 
to  retire,  and  taking  leave  of  the  company, 
he  ascended  the  stairs  alone  to  his  bed-room. 
While  upon  the  steps  he  met  his  nephew,  Rev. 
Mr.  Irving,  coming  down,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
needle  for  sewing  manuscripts.  Mr.  Irving  ac- 
costed him  in  a  playful  manner,  saying,  "  Why, 
Pierre,  what  are  you  doing  with  a  needle?"  and 
passed  on  to  his  room.  These  were  the  last 
words  he  ever  uttered.  One  of  his  nieces,  Miss 
Sarah  Irving,  had  preceded  him  to  his  room,  and 
when  he  entered  she  was  engaged  in  arranging 
his  books,  so  that  they  would  be  convenient  of 
access  in  his  hours  of  wakefulness  during  the 
night.  While  engaged  iu  this  duty,  she  was 
startled  by  a  noise  as  of  some  one  choking,  and 
turning  round,  she  saw  Mr.  Irving  press  his  left 
hand  to  his  heart  and  fall  forward.  He  caught 
hold  of  a  table,  in  falling,  and  gradually  sank 
down  on  the  floor.  The  noise  was  heard  in  the 
parlor  below,  and  in  a  moment  every  member  of 
the  household  was  around  him;  but  before  any 
of  them  reached  him,  he  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
Supposingthat  he  bad  fainted,  efforts  were  made 
by  the  family  to  revive  him,  and  meanwhile  Dr. 
Caruthers,  and  Mr.  George  D.  Morgan,  a  near 
neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Irving,  were 
sent  for.  On  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  he  made 
an  examination  of  the  body,  and  announced  that 
life  was  extinct. — New  York  Express. 

Jealousy  is  a  secret  avowal  we  make  of  our 
inferiority. 


rying  weights  about  the  town  on  their  heads. 
And  they  will  walk  in  full-dress  too  as  though 
they  had  been  used  to  go  in  such  attire  from 
their  youth  up.  They  rejoice  most  in  white 
— in  white  muslin  with  colored  sashes ;  in 
light-brown  boots,  pink  gloves,  parasols,  and 
broad-brimmed  straw  hats  with  deep  veils  and 
glittering  bugles.  The  hat  and  the  veils, 
however,  are  mistakes.  If  the  negro  woman 
thoroughly  understood  effect,  she  would  wear 
no  head  dress  but  the  colored  handkerchief, 
which  is  hers  by  right  of  national  custom. 
Some  of  their  efforts  after  dignity  of  costume 
are  ineffably  ludicrous.  One  Sunday  even- 
ing, far  away  in  the  country,  as  I  was  riding 
with  a  gentleman,  the  proprietor  of  the  es- 
tate around  us,  I  saw  a  young  girl  walking 
home  from  church.  She  was  arrayed  from 
head  to  foot  in  virgin  white.  Her  gloves 
were  on  and  her  parasol  was  up.  Her  hat 
also  was  white,  and  so  was  the  lace,  and  so 
were  the  bugles  which  adorned  it.  She  walked 
with  a  stately  dignity  that  was  worthy  of  such 
a  costume,  and  worthy  also  of  high  grandeur ; 
for  behind  her  walked  an  attendant  nymph, 
carrying  the  beauty's  prayer-book — on  her 
head.-TXe  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main. 


GRANVILLE   WOOD,  THE    VOCALIST. 


REARDS. 

The  growth  of  the  beard,  which  was  interrupt- 
ed by  the  courtiers  of  the  fair-faced  king  of 
Franco,  Louis  XIII.,  has  been  much  encouraged 
of  late  years  ;  and  we  are  not  without  evidence 
that  tho  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  considered 
decent  and  reputable  for  all  classes  to  resume 
that  natural  and  manly  appendage.  Scipio  Afri- 
canus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  who 
shaved  every  day.  Shaving  among  many  an- 
cient nations  was  a  mark  of  mourning,  and  the 
loss  of  the  beard — as  among  the  Turks  at  the 
present  day — was,  with  others,  a  sign  of  degra- 
dation, and  an  occasion  of  shame.  Every  one 
remembers  the  story  of  the  men  whom  David 
sent  to  comfort  Hanun,  and  who  were  so  con- 
tumeliously  entreated  by  him,  and  to  whom  Da- 
vid sent,  saying,  "  Tarry  at  Jericho  until  your 
beards  be  grown."  It  has  been  thought  espe- 
cially indecorous  for  clergymen  to  wear  the 
beard.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  prej- 
udice, especially  when  the  custom  is  becoming 
so  general.  We  think  that  Paul,  among 
his  countrymen,  preached  with  a  flowing  -beard 
like  theirs  ;  and  to  refer  to  the  highest  example, 
that  our  Saviour  was  a  Nazareno  in  more  than 
his  reputed  birth  place. 

We  are  averse  to  marked  professional  distinc- 
tions, in  dress  and  appearance,  among  clergy- 
men. They  ought  to  appear  like  other  men. 
Their  access  to  the  heart  is  much  promoted  by 
that  external  conformity.  It  is  a  sacred  office, 
but  it  is  borne  by  men.  A  Boston  paper  states 
that  of  953  clergymen  attending  this  year's  anni- 
versaries, but  73  wore  the  professional  badge,  the 
white  cravat.  The  same  paper  remarks  that 
"  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the 
divines  wa|Apother  sign  that  they  are  willing  to 
stand  as  nJtnromong  men,  and  to  find  their  ap- 
propriate aisTtmctions  in  something  of  more  con- 
sequence than  peculiarities  of  costume."  While 
a  writer  from  the  New  School  Presbyterian  As- 
sembly, at  Wilmington,  says?-:  "  Miny  of  the 
younger  members  have  adopted  the^custom  of  al- 
lowing the  beard  to  grow.  '-The  flSustache  is 


eschewed,  and  only  a  few  are  decidedly  shaggy. 
Most  of  the  older  men  use  the  razor  with  their 
accustomed  freedom.  The  moderator,  stated 
clerk,  Drs.  Zill,  M.  Poor,  and  many  others,  pre- 
sent faces  like  well-cultivated  farms,  in  contrast 
with  land  covered  with  tall  trees  and  underbrush." 
We  have  no  rabid  feeling  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  old  men,  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  the  razor,  will  generally  dis- 
card it,  but  it  is  a  mark  of  a  narrow  spirit,  which 
cannot  keep  up  with  the  times,  to  make  it  an  es- 
sential of  a  modern  practice,  which  is  evidently 
against  nature  and  the  instincts  of  man,  as  much 
as  against  convenience  and  comfort.  Grave  res- 
olutions, such  as  we  saw  reported,  directing  the 
members  of  a  constituent  religious  convention  to 
shave  their  beards,  are  especially  illiberal  and  ri- 
diculous.— New  York  Chronicle. 

WEST  INDIA  NEGRO  WOMEN. 

Nothing  about  them  is  more  astonishing  than 
the  dress  of  the  women.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
to  them  considerable  taste  and  great  power  of 
adaptation.  In  England,  among  our  house- 
maids, and  even  haymakers,  crinoline,  false  flow- 
ers, long  waists  and  flowing  sleeves  have  become 
common;  but  they  do  not  wear  their  finery  as 
though  they  were  at  home  in  it.  There  is 
generally  with  them,  when  in  their  Sunday  best, 
something  of  the  hog  in  armor.  With  the  negro 
woman  there  is  nothing  of  this.  In  the  first 
place,  she  is  never  shamefaced.  Then  she  has 
very  frequentlyjivgood  figure,  and  having  it,  she 
knows  how  to"  ottflke  the  best  of  it.  She  has  a 
natural  skill  in  dress,  and  will  be  seen  with  a  bod- 
dice  fitted  to  her  as  though  it  had  been  made  and 
laced  in  Paris.  Their  costumes  on  fete  days  and 
Sundays  are  perfectly  marvellous.  They  are  by 
no  means  contented  with  colored  calicoes  ;  but 
shine  in  muslin  and  light  silks  at  heaven  only 
knows  at  how  much  a  yard.  They  wear  their 
dresses  of  an  enormous  fulness.  One  may  see  of 
a  Sunday  evening  three  ladies  occupying  a  whole 
street  by  the  Meadth^fj their  garments,  who  on 
the  preceding  day  were  scrubbing  pots  and  car- 


CLEOPATRA'S  NEEDLE  IN  A  DITCH. 

In  a  ditch  at  Alexandria  there  is  lying  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  world.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  British  nation ;  but  the 
British  nation  in  general  does  not  seem  to 
care  about  it.  The  case  is  different,  however, 
with  some  sections  of  the  British  public  who 
pass  through  Egypt  in  their  passage  to  or 
from  India  or  Australia  ;  the  majority  bring 
away  a  portion  of  this  curiosity,  it  being 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle. There  it  lies  in  a  ditch,  the  butt  end  of 
the  shaft  embedded  in  tho  earth.  The  last 
time  the  writer  saw  it  (not  very  long  ago),  a 
Briton  was  sitting  upon  it,  knocking  oft 
enough  of  tho  inscribed  stone  for  himself  and 
fellow-travellers  with  a  hammer.  The  writer 
expostulated  with  his  brother  Briton,  and  re- 
minded him  that  that  wonderful  relic  of  by- 
gone days  did  not  belong  to  him,  but  had 
been  handsomely  presented  to  the  British  na- 
il tion,  and  therefore  belonged  to  it.  "  Well,  I 
know  it  does,"  he  answered,  "and  as  one  of 
the  British  nation,  I  mean  to  have  my  share." 
An  officer  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  who  was 
coming  home  on  sick  leave,  protested  that 
the  removal  of  the  Needle  to  England  was 
not  only  feasible,  but  comparatively  an  easy 
task.  "Captain  (now  Admiral)  W.  H. 
Smyth  of  the  Royal  Navy,"  he  added,  "  one 
of  the  most  scientilie  officers  of  the  service, 
who  was  out  hero  for  many  years  surveying, 
on  his  return  to  England,  represented  to  the 
British  government  that  the  Needle  might  he 
easily  removed,  and  at  a  comparatively  small 
cost."  Mehemet  AH  gave  tho  British  this  Nee- 
dle, and  the  French  the  obelisk  now  in  Paris. 
The  latter  was  then  upwards  of  five  hundred 
miles  from  Alexandria.  The  French  atonceset 
to  work  to  remove  their  gift,  and,  great  as  the 
difficulty  was,  they  accomplished  their  task  gal- 
lantly, and  set  the  obelisk  up  in  their  beautiful 
city  of  Paris,  where  it  Adorns  the  place  de  la 
Concorde. — All  the  Year  Round. 


ARUSE  OF  OUR  STOMACHS. 

No  other  civilized  people,  probably,  are  accus- 
tomed to  abuse  their  stomachs  so  badly  as  wo 
Americans  of  the  United  States.  Our  food  is 
often  badly  chosen,  and  stall  more  frequently 
spoiled  in  cooking,  and  always  eaten  in  utter  dis- 
regard of  dietetic  rules.  We  eat  far  too  much 
flesh  meat  {and  especially  pork,  in  its  most  ob- 
jectionable form),  and  too  little  bread,  vegetables 
and  fruits.  Our  hot,  soda-raised  biscuits,  hot 
griddle-cakes,  saturated  with  butter,  and  tho  hot, 
black,  intolerable  coffee,  which  form  the  staples 
of  our  breakfasts,  are,  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  taken,  among  the  most  deleterious  articles 
ever  put  upon  a  table. 

Pies  are  another  American  abomination,  and 
have  no  small  share  of  our  ill-health  to  answer 
for.  The  mince  pie,  as  it  is  generally  made,  is 
the  abomination  of  abominations.  Some  describe 
it  as  "  very  white  and  indigestible  at  top,  very 
moist  and  indigestible  at  the  bottom,  and  untold 
horrors  in  the  middle."  Even  our  bread  is  un- 
wholesome. It  is  made  ot  the  finest  of  fine  flour, 
and  fermented  till  its  natural  sweetness  and  a 
large  portion  of  its  nutritive  elements  are  de- 
stroyed, or  raised  with  those  poisonous  chemi- 
cals, soda  and  cream  of  tartar.  In  either  case, 
it  is  unfit  to  bo  eaten.  The  rich  cake  which  our 
good  'housekeepers  deem  so  indispensable,  are 
still  worse,  and  so  on. — Jacques's  Hints  towards 
Physical  Perfection. 
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TUB  SEASONS  OF  THE  TEAR. 
Never  was  any  arrangemont  more  truly  divine 
than  that  of  the  seasons.  In  one  unvarying 
round  they  go — Spring,  Summer,  Autumn  and 
Winter.  Like  the  generations  of  man,  they 
pass  on  in  an  eternal  procession,  constantly 
Kinking  way  for  that  which  is  to  come.  We 
have  snows,  and  flowers,  and  flush  suns,  and 
harvests ;  each  in  its  -divinely  appointed  place, 
each  doing  its  own  divine  work,  and  all  four 
making  o.p  the  generous  sum  of  the  year.  Now 
tho   clock  indicates  the  Iwur  g£  midnight — the 


mysterious  parting  of  the  Old  and  tho  New. 
The  past  is  all  our  own;  the  future  takes  care 
of  itself;  it  is  only  in  tho  presont  tliat  we  live. 
The  hour-glass  has  once  more  been  inverted, 
and  its  upper  half  now  holds  all  the  sands.  In 
a  twelve-month  it  will  be  noces6ary  to  turn  it 
over  again.  A  New  Year,  full  of  glowing  youth 
and  frcshuess,  is  dawning  over  the  world ;  tho 
Old  Year  is  vanishing  into  distance  and  tho 
night.  Only  the  space  about  the  young  year's 
feet  is  clear, — the  rest,  which  is  the  Future,  is 
kindly  shrouded  from  the  sight.     Around  the 


miniature  world  are  appropriately  set  the  twelve 
signs  of  tho  zodiac,  each  marking  its  own  limit- 
ed influence — imaginary  or  real — upon  the  ad- 
vancing year.  Now  we  hare  Winter,  hooded 
and  protected,  from  the  howling  winds  and  the 
falling  snow.  Though  her  countenance  is  stern, 
if  not  drear,  she  suggests  a  host  of  warm  com- 
forts and  long  nights  of  cheerfulness.  Then 
follows  spring,  budding  and  blossoming,  awak- 
ing a  new  life  in  every  heart,  and  bounteous  to 
all  with  her  promises.  Afterwards  Summer 
presses  on,  flaming  tlirough  the  land  with  her 


fiery  solstice,  yet  dispensing  joy  and  gladness 
wherever  her  feet  go  over  the  green  earth.  She 
brings  us  the  most  indescribable  colors,  the 
most  poetic  moments — landscapes  of  incompar- 
able beauty,  and  moonlights  that  breathe  of 
nothing  but  lovo  and  Heaven.  And,  to  gather 
up  the  wealth  of  the  year's  products,  garnering 
its  precious  experiences,  too,  for  the  heart,  Au- 
tumn follows  in  the  train,  round  and  full-figured, 
abounding  with  her  wealth,  looking  before  and 
backwards,  and  preaching  her  morals  from  every 
hand.    And  thus  tho  year  begins  and  ends. 
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THE  FOUR  SEASONS  'OF  THE  YEAR—  Sl'RING,  SUMMER,  AUTUMN,  AND  WINTER. 


GLEASON'S   PICTOltlAL. 


Written  for  C.lenpon's  Pictorial. J 
WINTER. 


.    W.    PETTES. 


Old  Winter,  whit  nn  nlchemiat  art  thou ! 

Hardening  a  dciv  drop  for  thy  jewelled  brow, 

TrauMiiut!r)£._ipor  on  tmnsprirciit  pane 

To  throne  and  castle  of  ancestral  reign, 

Making  the  wave  that  lenps  upon  the  strand 

Become  a  link  in  ocean'*  icy  hand, 

Changing  the  slothful  currents  of  the  air 

To  mvift- winged  couriers,  thy  commands  to  hear, 

Uidding  the  bough  once  gay  with  glancing  leaves, 

Ileud  'ncath  the  weight  of  diamond-crested  sheaves, 

(jiving  supremacy  to  flhadowy  night, 

Whose  massive  portals  hide  the  Pay-god's  light, 

That  the  rapt  spirit,  as  reward  for  toil, 

From  golden  ages  may  redeem  their  spoil — 

While  all  the  harps  Eolian  proclaim, 

With  one  consent  the  honors  due  thy  name, 

Ah  through  the  arches  of  the  vaulted  sphere 

Rolls  the  vast  anthem  of  the  varying  year. 

And  thine,  0  Winter,  is  the  Christinas  time! 
Jting  out,  jc  echoing  bells,  your  merriest  chime! 
.Shine  forth,  ye  crystals,  on  cathedral  tower, — 
Wave,  ye  fresh  pines,  in  consecrated  bower! 

Enter  the  eacred  aisle,  procession  long; 
•loin  the  grand  chorus  of  immortal  song ; 
Survey  the  path  by  saints  and  martyrs  trod, 
And  hail  the  birthday  of  the  Son  of  God ! 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  yenr  1850, 
by  P.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerk's  Ofllcc  of  the  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 


Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial. 

SNOW-FEATHER  ; 

OR, 

THE   HERMIT   OF    CHICAGO. 


BY    MISS    MARY    W,    JANVR1N. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE    TRAPPER. 

"In  a  month  from  to-night,  then,  Paid  Du- 

rnnd — and  that  seals  the  bargain!"  said  the  trap- 
per, Jacob  Burt,  with  a  low  laugh  of  satisfaction, 
bringing  his  brawny  hand  down  heavily  on  the 
rude  pine  table. 

"  Yes,  friend  Burt,  this  makes  all  square ;" 
nnd  old  Paul  eagerly  reached  forth  a  long,  skin- 
ny hand,  to  clutch  the  bag  of  coin  bis  companion 
had  pushed  towards  him,  a  glow  of  intense  satis- 
faction overspreading  his  wrinkled  face.  "  AVhen 
the  time-  comes,  Sabrey  shall  be  yours." 

"  Does  the  girl  whimper  any  '?  She  was  none 
too  ready  to  talk  with  me  when  I  was  here  last 
time,"  said  the  trapper,  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  taking  a  long  whiff  at  his  blackened  pipe. 

"  0,  no  danger  but  I  shall  bring  her  round  in 
time.  S'pose  she'll  play  shy  at  first — she's  been 
so  all  along  ;  but  Sabrey  knows  that,  when  old 
Paul  Durand  says  a  thing,  it  must  be  obeyed  to 
the  letter.  And  then,  gals  are  fond  o'  finery  and 
gewgaws — and  this 'II  work  to  a  charm  in  buyin' 
'em,  I'll  be  bound,"  hugging  the  gold.  "  'Taint 
every  man,  neighbor  Burt,  that  pays  such  a  round 
sum  for  his  wife — ha,  ha  !  It  took  the  profits  of 
a  good  many  beaver  and  fox  skins  to  fill  this — 
eh,  Burt  V  and  he  laughed  and  rubbed  his  hands 
over  the  purse. 

"  Ay,  that's  true,  old  Paul — that's  true,"  said 
the  trapper,  complacently,  stroking  his  heavy 
beard,  and  knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe 
against  the  ytonc  chimney  jamb,  while  the  old 
man  greedily  fingered  the  bright  coin ;  "  but 
I've  no  fault  to  find  with  my  share  o'  the  bargain, 
pervided  you  can  only  make  the  girl  look  favor- 
ably on  her  future  husband.  Don't  be  too  spar- 
ing o'  the  money,  friend  Paul ;  for  if  finery  and 
deckings  will  bring  Sabrey  to  look  sweet  on  Jake 
Burt,  I  want  you  to  spend  that  heap  like  water 
over  to  the  settlement,  and  there  shall  be  plenty 
more  forthcoming.  I'd  give  more'n  the  price  of 
a  thousand  beaver  skins  to  win  the  love  of  that 
girl.  I  s'pose  it  seems  sort  o'  queer  to  you,  old 
Paul,  to  hear  a  rough  fellow  like  me  talk  so  boy- 
ish-like ;  but,  by  Heaven  !  the  woman  never 
lived  in  these  parts  afore,  that  could  tiu-n  Jake 
Burt  from  the  hunt  to  make  him  think  a  second 
time  o'  the  color  o'  her  eyes,  the  turn  o'  her  in- 
step, or  the  curl  o'  her  hair.  I  tell  you,  old 
friend,  }our  Sabrey's  bewitched  me — and  have 
her  I  must !  You  don't  think  she  favors  any- 
body else  round  in  these  parts — hey,  Paul  ?  I've 
been  raekin'  my  brains  to  know  why  she's  so 
offish  like." 

"  Ko,  't  can't  be  that,  neighbor !  There's  no  one 
comes  to  the  cabin,  now  young  Glads  tunc  and 
Hewitt  have  gone  off  into  the  settlement.  They 
used  to  like  the  gal,  both  of  'em  ;  but  she  cared 
no  more  for  either  than  the  wind  blowin'  out  o' 


doors  to-night.  There  nint  a  soul  been  nigh  as 
here  in  the  woods  for  a  long  time,  except  that 
Injin  gal  and  that  queer  fellow  over  on  the  island 
— the  Hermit." 

"  The  Hermit  of  Chicago!    Has  he  been  here  1 

What  the  docs  he  want  \"  exclaimed  the 

trapper,  with  an  oath,  starring  up. 

"  Pshaw  !  sit  down,  man.  You  aint  jealous 
of  a  natural  fool  like  him  ;  for  everybody  agrees 
he's  cither  a  fool  or  a  crazy  man,  to  go  and  live 
there  alone  by  himself,"  said  Durand. 

"  Nonsense  !  He's  neither  o' the  two,  I'll  be 
bound,"  muttered  Jacob  Burt,  sullenly. 

"  Come,  my  good  friend,  yon  might  as  well  be 
jealous  of  an  otter  or  a  lynx,  if  they  poked  their 
heads  into  my  cabin — for  he's  as  shy  as  cither. 
He  only  came  here  once,  to  get  a  drink  o'  water, 
and  seemed  dredful  skcercd  like  when  Sabrey 
handed  it  to  hiin.  Guess  he's  a  little  cracked 
here ;"  and  old  Paul  Durand  tapped  his  forehead. 
"Dare  say  'twas  something  about  a  woman  drove 
him  'way  off  here  into  the  bush,  so  he  went  be 
likely  to  think  o'  one  agin  in  a  hurry.  So  now 
sit  down,  quiet-like,  friend  Jacob." 

"  Wall,  I  s'pose  I'm  silly.  They  say  '  there's 
no  fool  like  an  old  fool,'  you  know,  neighbor ; 
nnd  when  a  man  o'  my  years  goes  to  gcttin'  his 
bead  full  o'  love  notions,  he's  purty  apt  to  be 
jealous,  Wish  I  was  a  matter  o1  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty year*  younger" — and  the  trapper  stroked  his 
heavy,  unshorn  heard,  in  which  the  gray  was 
mixed  unsparingly — "  and  then  I'd  stand  my 
chance  witli  the  best  lookin'  o'  the  young  fellows. 
That  cussed  Hermit,  though  ! — Wont  be  whole- 
some for  him,  or  anybody  else,  to  pry  round 
these  parts  ;  for  who  knows  what  queer,  cranky 
uotions  Sabrey  might  get  into  her  bead  f  'Pears 
to  me,  his  coniin'  over  here  for  a  drink  was  con- 
founded queer,  for  I've  beam  say  lie  seldom  left 
the  island.  You're  sure  'twas  only  n  happenin*, 
neighbor  I"  and  again  the  trapper  sent  up  a 
moody,  jealous  gaze  from  under  his  bushy  eye- 
brows. 

"  Sure  as  these  good  yellow  boys  are  safe 
here"  and  old  Paul  Durand  significantly  Touched 
his  pocket  with  a  low  chuckle.  "  He  only 
chanced  into  the  clearin*.  I  had  a  mind  to  talk 
a  bit  with  him  ;  but  when  I  begun  to  auk  about 
the  why  of  his  livin'  there  all  alone  on  the  island, 
he  was  mum  as  a  mouse.  Howsoincvcr,  it's  my 
'pinion  a  woman's  at  the  bottom  of  it,  nnd  some 
trouble  or  other  drove  him  there  ;  and  that 
'counts  for  his  sorry,  dejected  looks.  But  as 
'twant  any  o'  my  business,  I  didn't  press  him  too 
hard.  He  sot  a  spell,  and  then  mustered  courage 
to  thank  Sabrey  for  the  drink  and  me  for  my 
'  hospitality,'  as  he  called  it,  then  went  away." 

"  Well,  if  he  only  keeps  clear  o'  my  coast, 
Jake  Burt  bears  him  no  ill  will ;  but  if  contrary- 
wise — he,  or  anybody  else — then "     But  the 

significancy  with  which  the  dark-bruwed  trapper 
touched  the  handle  of  the  keen  hunting-knife  in 
his  belt  finished  the  sentence.  "  But,  by  the  way, 
now  we've  got  the  bargain  all  settled,  friend 
Paul,  you'd  better  bid  Sabrey  out  here  ;  and  she 
needn't  be  so  shy  o'  showin'  her  pretty  face  when 
her  future  husband  comes.     Call  her,  Durand." 

The  old  man  rose,  and  crossing  The  little  cabin 
kitchen,  with  its  rude  furniture,  ils  sanded  iloor, 
and  fire  of  pine  knots  flashing  out  on  the  clay 
hearth  in  the  chill  September  evening,  crossed 
the  little  entry  lending  to  his  daughter's  room, 
whither  Sabrey  had  retreated  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  announcement  of  the  trapper's  intended  visit. 


CHAPTER    II. 

SABREY    DURAND. 

As  Paul  Durand  laid  his  hand  on  the  latch,  a 
form  which  had  shrunk  away  from  its  low, 
crouching  posture  by  the  kitchen  door,  glided 
stealthily  before  him  over  the  threshold  of  the 
outer  door,  which  stood  open ;  and,  in  the  faint 
moonlight,  he  did  not  see  the  figure  of  the  young 
Indian  girl  moving  away  iuto  the  shadows  of  the 
heavy  trees  about  the  cabin.  But,  as  he  entered 
the  little  room  where  his  daughter  sat  at  her 
sewing  by  a  small  lamp,  he  noted  a  pretty  basket, 
woven  from  birchen  bark  and  stained  with  bril- 
liant dyes,  standing  on  the  white-draped  table, 
betokening  her  visit. 

"  And  so  the  Ingin  gal  has  been  here  agin', 
Sabrey?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  father,  she  was  here  a  half  hour  ago,  to 
bring  me  this  beautiful  basket.  Isn't  it  pretty  1 
How  skilfully  she  weaves  them  !  Snow-Feather 
is  a  strange  creature — so  quiet,  so  good,  ami  so 
beautiful !  I  like  to  have  her  come  here,  though 
I  never  can  prevail  upon  her  to  tarry  long.  But, 
father,  hasn't  your  visitor  departed  ?     It  is  get- 


ting late  ;"  and  she  rose  and  folded  her  sewing, 
as  if  she  would  go  out  into  the  kitchen. 

"  He,  he  !  not  my  visitor,  but  yours,  Sabrey," 
replied  the  old  man,  with  a  jocular  laugh. 
"  That's  right,  gal,  come  out.  Burt  has  jest 
asked  to  sec  ye." 

"  0,  no  ;  don't  ask  me,  father,  if  he  is  still 
there  !"  said  the  girl,  drawing  back  with  an  ex- 
pression of  aversion  on  her  countenance.  "  You 
know  I  don't  like  Jacob  Burt,  and  had  rather  not 
meet  him.  I  wish  he  wouldn't  come  here, 
fnthcr." 

"But  he  will  come,  girl — and  oftciur,  too,  in 
future,  than  he  has  !"  growled  old  Durand,  with 
darkening  brow  ;  "  and  it's  no  sort  o'  use  talkin' 
agin'  it.  P'r'aps  I'd  better  out  with  it  at  oucc, 
Sabrey,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause ;  "  I've 
promised  you  to  Burt  for  his  wife,  and  the  sooner 
you  make  up  your  mind  to't  without  any  whim- 
perin',  the  better.  So  jest  come  out,  Sabrey,  and 
don't  play  offish  with  your  promised  husband." 

" '  Husband !' — 'Jacob  Burt !' — '  Promised  me !' 
O,  father,  anything  but  that  .'  Don't  ask  me  ;  I 
cannot  many  that  man  !  Let  me  live  with  you 
all  my  life,  and  take  care  of  you — work,  or  do 
anything — but  don't  ask  me  to  marry  him  !  I 
cannot  go  out  there  to  speak  to  him  !"  and  S:i- 
brcy  Durand  covered  her  beautiful  face  with  her 
hands. 

"  Nonsense,  gal !  Don't  go  lo  takin'  on. 
You'll  get  used  to  thinkin'  on't — andgfad on't, 
too,  bunchy.  You  ought  tcr  be  proud  on't,  to 
think  there  aint  another  gal  in  the  settlement  that 
he'd  have — though  any  on  'em  'd  jump  at  the 
offer,  for  Burt's  the  best  trapper  hi  the  Territory, 
and  the  beaver  and  otter  skins  he  sells  over  at 
the  settlement  arc  briugiir1  him  in  the  shiners. 
He'll  make  you  lady  of  a  better  cabin  than  your 
old  father  can,  and  buy  you  carpets  and  silk  stuffs 
fit  for  a  queen  ;  so  yfctt'd  oughter  think  yerself  a 
lucky  gal,  and  come  out  and  shake  hands  with 
him." 

"  No,  no — leave  me — not  to-night !  I  cannot 
speak  to  him  yet.  If  I  did,  'twould  be  to  reject 
him  and  his  offer.  Leave  me  alone,  father;  I 
cannot !"  and  a  look  of  firm  determination  shone 
on  the  pale  face  Sabrey  Durand  lifted  from  her 
hands. 

The  old  man  stood  a  moment  in  anger  nnd 
perplexity,  for  he  had  not  looked  for  such  deci- 
ded opposition.  Then  he  said,  somewhat 
harshly  : 

"  Wull,  to-night  I  don't  insist  on't,  bein'  it's 
come  so  sudden  ;  but  jest  think  it  over,  and  make 
up  your  mind  lo  be  done  with  sieh  stubbornness. 
I've  promised  ye,  gal — and  'taint  like  old  Paul 
Durand  To  cat  his  words  agin  ;  so  ye'd  best  not 
make  trouble,  but  jest  make  np  your  mind  to  be- 
come Jake  Burt's  wife  hefore  the  month's  out." 

"  Sabrey's  offish — can't  persuade  her  to  come 
out  to-night,  neighbor ;  but  better  luck  next 
time.  It'  11  take  a  few  days  to  bring  her  round  ; 
then  she'll  be  meek  and  quiet  as  a  lamb,"  said 
old  Durand,  re-entering  the  kitchen. 

Jacob  Burt's  face  darkened,  ami  he  bit  his  lips 
as  he  lose  from  his  seat  by  the  fireplace. 

"  Wall,  to-night  I  don't  insist  upon't  ;  but 
Paul  Durand,  mind  ye,  wheu  I  come  here  agin, 
your  daughter  must  be  ready  to  give  her  futur' 
husband  a  hearty  welcome."  Aud  the  swart 
trapper  strode  from  the  cabin,  and  struck  into  the 
path  leading  away  through  the  forest  to  his  dis- 
tant home  in  the  wilderness. 


CHAPTER   III. 

SXOW-FEATHEK    AND    THE    HERMIT. 

When  the  Indian  girl,  Owenee— - or  Snow- 
Feather,  as  Sabrey  Durand  had  poetically  named 
her,  because  of  the  tuft  of  white  plumes  she  wore 
braided  among  her  thick  ebon  hair — had  crept 
away  in  the  shadows  from  the  cabin  in  the  clear- 
ing, she  glided  along  a  trodden  path  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  lake,  where  lay  moored  a  little  canoe 
which  Paul  Durand  had  constructed  for  Sabrey's 
use. 

"  And  the  Ottawa  girl's  white  medicine  father 
has  left  his  lodge  on  the  island  and  sought  the 
white  dove  in  her  nest,"  she  murmured  in  a  soft, 
musical  voice,  through  which  ran  a  ripple  of 
pleased  surprise.  "  Owenec's  heart  did  not  speak 
her  false.  It  is  good  ;  for  the  white  dove  is  fair 
as  the  morning,  and  sweet  as  the  rose  of  the  for- 
est ;  her  eyes  are  like  stars  of  the  night,  and  her 
teeth  whiter  than  wampum.  And  by-and-by  he 
will  want  a  squaw  to  cheer  his  cabin,  and  will 
bring  her  in  his  canoe  over  the  waters.  It  suits 
Owenee,"  she  went  on,  in  that  low,  gratified 
voice.  "  The .  pale-face  has  been  kind  to  her 
people,  and  hath  saved  her  kindred  when  the 


medicine  men  of  her  own  Tribe  failed.  He  hath 
told  the  Ottawa  girl  of  Ids  own  counny  beyond 
the  big  water — and,  better,  be  hath  read  her  from 
his  big  book  of  the  white  man's  Great  Spirit  who 
left  his  happy  Hunting  grounds  to  die  for  all 
nations  ;  and  Owenee  knows  now  that  it  is  gnod 
to  lovo  Him,  and  sit  at  his  feet.  And  she  will 
be  her  white  medicine  father's  friend.  Her  heart 
is  strong  to  tell  him  of  the  black  vulture  who 
would  steal  the  white  dove  from  her  nest ;"  and, 
unloosing  the  little  skiff,  she  seated  herself  within 
it  and  darted  away  like  an  arrow  over  the  waters. 

It  was  on  one  of  the  largest  of  the  lovely  isl- 
ands beautifully  wooded  with  maples  and  lin- 
dens, lying  high  and  level  above  the  clear  writers 
of  the  lake,  that  the  Hermit  had  built  a  small 
cabin,  trained  over  its  doorway  the  wild  climbing 
Michigan  roses,  and  cultivated  a  few  acres  of 
ground  sufficient  for  his  wants;  and  hither  on 
this  soft  moonlight  night  of  summer  the  Indian 
maiden  rowed  her  canoe,  and  entering  a  sheltered 
cove  deep  among  the  tree  shadows,  advanced 
towards  the  cabin. 

"  Good-even',  Owenee,"  said  the  Hermit — a 
man  of  apparently  thirty  summers,  clad  in  a  loose 
jerkin,  aud  with  his  luxuriant  brown  hair  falling 
loosely  over  his  shoulders,  who  sat  at  the  cabin 
door  in  the  moonlight — roused  from  a  deep  reve- 
rie by  the  girl's  footsteps.  "  Is  it  you  >  Aud 
what  brings  my  forest  child  Thither  '.  Hns  she 
need  of  the  '  medicine  man '  again  among  her 
people  ?"  he  asked,  rising,  and  looking  with  a 
benignant  smile  on  tho  slight,  agile  figure  paus- 
ing before  him. 

A  bright  crimson  broke  up  through  the  girl's 
dusky  cheek  as  the  Hermit's  voice  saluted  her; 
and  she  drooped  her  head,  as  a  child  bending 
before  a  revered  teacher,  while  she  stood  before 
him.  Indeed,  she  seemed  like  a  pleasing  picture 
framed  there — standing  in  an  opening  under 
the  thickly  interlaced  tree-boughs  over  the  cabin 
door,  her  lithe,  graceful  figure  outlined  in  tho 
moonlight,  arrayed  tn  a  short  kirtle  of  gay  stuff, 
a  broad  necklace  of  woven  beads  over  the  mantle 
crossing  her  bosom,  nnd  the  tuft  of  snow-white 
feathers  in  her  hair.  Stepping  to  his  side,  she 
said,  softly  : 

"  Nay,  Owcnce's  people  are  strong,  and  she 
hath  no  need  of  the  medicine  father  to-night ; 
but  she  hath  come  hither,  instead,  to  bid  him  be- 
ware of  the  black  vulture  that  is  stealing  into  his 
white  dove's  nest !" 

"  What  mean  you  ?  I  do  not  comprehend, 
Owenee,"  said  the  Hermit,  impressed  by  her  sin- 
gular words  and  manner. 

The  Indian  girl  smiled.  "  My  white  father 
wilt  understand  soon.  He  remembers  the  fair, 
pale  flower  whose  hand  gave  him  drink  at  the 
while  settler's  cabin,  and  who  sat  in  his  canoe 
three  sunsets  ago  and  sailed  over  the  lake  while 
the  white  settler  slept  ?  Ha  !  the  Ottawa  girl's 
eyes  are  keen  as  the  young  eaglets ;"  and  she 
smiled  again,  noting  the  Hermit's  sudden  start 
and  the  quick,  inquiring  gaze  he  fastened  upon 
her;  "and  she  knows  when  her  white  father's 
canoe  is  rowed  over  the  lake,  and  her  white  sister, 
with  swift  foot  like  the  young  deer,  finds  the  trail 
to  the  water's  bank.  And  it  is  good.  Owenee 
loves  the  fair,  pale  flower,  who  has  not  scorned 
the  Indian  girl  because  of  her  ignorant  heart  and 
dusky  face,  but  has  learned  her  much,  and  been 
her  friend.  And  as  she  rowed  her  canoe  over 
the  lake  to-night  to  warn  her  white  father  of  the 
bad  hunter  wdio,  by  day,  traps  the  beaver  and 
otter  by  tho  waters  of  the  Michigan,  and  when 
the  sunset  falls  seeks  the  pale  flower  to  buy  her 
of  old  Paul  Durand  with  his  bag  of  wampum." 

'■  Owenee" — and  the  Hermit's  eye  flashed — 
"  not  the  trapper,  Jacob  Burt  ?" 

The  Indian  girl  nodded  assent. 

"  And  how  know  you  this  1  Is  he  there  to- 
nif/Id  ?  And  what  have  they  two  said — P,aul 
Durand  and  this  man  ?"  asked  the  Hermit, 
clenching  Ids  hands.  "  Have  you  seen  her — 
Sabrey  ?" 

"  Owenee  had  braided  a  basket  of  the  silver 
birch  and  carried  it  to  the  lodge  of  the  pale-face 
maiden,  and  her  feet  were  on  the  threshold  to 
depart,  when  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  trapper 
holding  council  with  the  pale-face  Durand. 
Owenee  hates  the  treacherous  trapper  ;  her  heart 
is  big  with  anger*  agaiust  him  !"  she  added,  with 
energy,  a  dark  look  settling  over  her  face.  "  He 
has  dealt  cowardly  with  her  people  ;  he  has  driv- 
en them  from  their  own  places.  The  beaver- 
dams  aud  hunting-grounds  were  the  red  man's  ; 
but  this  pale-face  came  and  took  them  away, 
or  cheated  his  red*  brother  with  a  few  skins  and 
little  wampum.  And  more — she  hates  this  evil 
pale-face  who  met  her  brother  Algonquin  in  the 


G  LE  a  son's  l'lcroiM  a  l. 


hunt,  and  wounded  liim  nigh  iinin  death  wltll  his 

sharp  knife-,  till  my  wlrito  medicine  father  cnma 

Jim!  cured  him  wllOD  tin-  looeh  Of  OlU'  own    tribe 

hiwl  HttH  ho  must  (He  unii  go  to  tin-  groat  hum> 
ing^rounds !"  ' 

•*  Yqb,  Owonoo,  I  romoraber  how  1  found  your 
bftithoi',  blooding  ami  wounded,    That  wa«  u 

OXltOl,  cowardly  net  on  thO   trapper's  pint-      Hut 

now  toll  mo  about  his  visit  to  Sabroy — MIbs  i>u- 
mnfli  Ynn  overhear?"  And  ho  pfcusod  for 
recital. 

For  u  moment  the  duskily-fringed  eyelids  of 
tin-  girl  wore  pressed  down  liouvily,  and  n  smile 
played  round  hot  KpB  aa  that  name  "  Sabroy,'1 
tolling  of  fivmilitvrity,  perhaps  lovoj  passed  tlio 
Hermit's  lips  ;  then  slit'  spoke  in  low,  musical 
t oiii'S  : 

•■  When  Owonoo  hud  left  the  pale  flower,  and 
wus  passing  from  the  cabin,  sho  heard  the  voice 
of  tho  trapper  by  tho  lodgo-firo  holding  council 
how  he  might  buy  the  daughter  of  the  aged  Du- 
rand with  tho  white  man's  wampum — gold. 
There  was  much — n  peat  pouch  full;  Owonoo 
saw  it  shine  by  the  blazing  firelight ;  and  tho 
Oged  pale-lace  iiuggcd  it  to  his  heart,  and  made 
promise  that,  when  another  moon  comes,  his  pale 
Mower  shall  go  to  the  trapper's  lodge,  and  sir 
upon  his  skins,  and  cook  his  venison,  as  his  own 
squaw." 

"  Never  !"  said  the  Hermit  through  Inn  shut 
tCOtli,  pacing  in  agitation  the  little  plateau  of 
green  turf  before  his  cabin  door.  "  Never  shall 
sweet  Sabrcy  Durand  become  that  man's  wife ! 
Bold,  wicked,  rich  and  powerful  though  he  may 
he,  in  all  tho  Territory  round  about — and  I  know 
that  beyond  the  vicinage  of  this  clearing  Jacob 
Burt's  word  is  law — ho  shall  not  win  her  !  '  A 
vulture  in  the  dove's  nest,'  iu  truth.  I  never 
dreamed  of  this  when  I  have  heard  Sabrcy  speak 
of  him  with  such  aversion  and  dislike — or  when 
I  met  him  yesterday,  over  at  tho  settlement,  with 
Ins  load  of  skins,  and  saw  that  scowl  on  his  dark 
face.  Owonoo,  my  child" — and  he  paused,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  her  shoulder — "you  have  done 
me  great  sen-ice  this  night.  You  have  proved 
yourself  my  friend  ;  and  now,  after  what  has 
passed,  you  will  not  wonder  if  I  make  you  more 
— my  confidant — and  tell  you  what  I  never 
dreamed  to  tell  mortal  save  her  that  I  love,  sweet 
Snhrey  Durand !" 

"  Owence  listens." 

The  Indian  girl's  voice  was  low  and  soft  as 
the  rippling  of  the  lake  waters. 

"  And  will  Oweneo  aid  me  I"  he  asked  ;  "  for 
I  shall  have  need  of  aid,  my  little  friend,  and 
you  can  prove  of  mueb  help  in  this  affair." 

The  tuft  of  white  plumed  quivered  as  the  girl 
nodded  assent. 

"  First,  then,  must  I  speak  of  myself,"  said 
he,  after  a  minute  of  deep  thought,  passing  a 
hand  which,  spite  of  manual  labor,  was  shapely 
as  a  high-horn  lady's,  over  his  brow.  "  Hearken, 
my  child,  While  he  whom  men  call  '  the  Hermit 
of  Chicago '  speaks  of  what  has  never  passed 
his  lips  in  the  four  long  years  he  has  made  his 
home  away  from  the  busy  world  in  this  secluded 
spot.  I  may  not  tell  you  all,  but  enough — that 
there  has  been  a  cloud  over  my  path — that  there 
had  been  a  dark  time  in  my  life,  and  I  have  suf- 
fered— and  it  were  better  that  the  wilderness 
should  receive  me,  and  the  ear  of  Nature  alone 
hear  my  plaints,  that  I  should  remain  there,  where 
there  were  tongues  to  hiss  at  and  stuig  me !  I 
had  thought,  Owenec,  when  I  left  the  great 
world,  to  leave  also  the  love  of  woman  behind 
me,  as  a  false  and  hollow7  thing ;  but  I  have 
learned,  of  late,  that  the  sweet  face  of  this  rose 
of  the  forest  has  become  framed  in  my  heart, 
and  her  affection  is  a  necessity  of  ray  being. 
Away  from  the  haunts  of  men  I  sought  the  Ne- 
penthe for  my  sufferings ;  and  lo  1  her  white 
hands-hold  the  cup  to  my  lips.  This  green  isl- 
and has  become  the  enchanted  island — she  the 
Calysso  of  my  fate.  But,  I  forget ;  you  do  not 
comprehend  me,  my  child,"  he  added,  with  a 
sad,  faint  smile,  looking  down  upon  tho  daughter 
of  the  forest,  and  remembering  that  the  style  of 
his  converse  might  be  quite  beyond  her  mental 
understanding. 

Owenee  looked  up.  "  The  eagle  hath  been 
struck  by  an  arrow  in  his  flight,  and  the  white 
dove  can  bring  healing  on  her  wings." 

The  Hermit's  smile  broadened.  The  simple, 
poetical  reply  of  the  Indian  girl  had  expressed  all. 
"  Yes,  my  little  friend,  you  have  read  me 
aright.  I  love  Sabrcy  Durand  ;  she  will  bring 
me  peace  forgetfulness.  You  may  remember — 
for  I  have  often  read  to  you  from  the  book  in  my 
cabin — how  a.  poet  wrote, 

;  I  have  not  loved  the  world — nor  the  irorld  inc.' 


But  the  latter  part  of  thin  line  Ifl  alono  two  of 

m\  rll.  I  rushed  into  Hft  hiavchcarled,  earn- 
est ;   1  left  the  world,  stricken,  wounded— and  by 

the  i [,  too,  that  should  luwo  only  bound' mo 

hy  a  chain  of  nines.      Vet    1    will    not    speak    of 

(Artttime — it  maddens  mo ;"  and  an  expression 
of  pahi  convulsed  tho  Hormit'fl  brow  and  flnoly* 
cut  lips,  and  for  a  momonl  bestrode  to  and  fro 

hurriedly,  like  a  linn  chilling  at  the  clniiiifl  that 
hound  him,  his  foot  pressing  heavily  into  the  soft 
green  sward.  "  Let  us  SpCflfc  of  lur— Salnvy 
Durand — the  fait,  child-hoartod  girl  who,  may- 
hap, will  bring  the  halm  to  my  heart.  1  bad 
purposed  to  seek  Paul  Durand,  and  ask  his 
daughter's  band  ;  and  then,  in  tins  secluded  isl- 
and homo,  we  might  lead  a  life  nil  blest  and 
peaceful.  Hut  it  would  be  useless  now,  for  the 
trapper,  Jacob  Hurt,  is  a  dangerous  rival,  and 
stratagem  must  now  accomplish  what  open 
means  would  fail  to  win." 

"The  pale  flower's  siro  spoke  to-night  of  my 
white  medicine  father's  visit  to  bis  lodge  ;  and 
the  dark  trapper  vows  harm  against  him  if  ho 
sets  foot  over  its  threshold  again,"  said  the  In- 
dian maiden. 

"  Ila  !  is  it  so  ?  Then  must  I  he  doubly  cau- 
tious !"  exclaimed  the  Hermit.  "  .Since  it  will 
not  serve  to  visit  Paul  Durand's  cabin,  I  will 
write  to  Sabrcy,  and  you,  my  good  little  Owenec, 
1  am  sure  will  bear  her  the  message.  You  shall 
bo  the  carrier-dove  to  fly  between  us,"  he  said, 
smiling,  and  stroking  her  shining  black  hair. 

"  The  heart  of  the  Ottawa  girl  is  in  her  hand 
to  lay  hefore  the  eagle  or  the  white  dove,"  was 
her  ready  reply. 

"  Thanks,  my  good  Owenec,"  returned  the 
Hermit.  "  Your  devotion  shall  not  go  unre- 
warded. I  will  write  a  line  to  Sabrcy."  And* 
entering  his  cabin,  lie  kindled  a  pine  knot,  and 
wrote  by  its  glowing  flame  a  moment  on  a  slip 
of  paper  at  his  rude  escritoire,  then  returned  to 
place  the  folded  note  in  the  girl's  hand.  "You 
can  devise  some  errand  to  the  cabin  of  Paul 
Durand  ;  and,  should  there  he  an  answer,  I  will 
reward  you  well  if  you  will  row  over  to  the  isl- 
and on  tho  morrow  and  bring  it  to  me." 

"  Owcnec  wants  no  thanks  ;  her  heart  is  to 
serve  her  white  father,"  was  her  ready  reply, 
with  a  dash  of  enthusiasm  in  her  tones.  Then, 
placing  the  note  among  the  folds  of  the  mantle 
over  her  bosom,  she  glided  away  till  her  graceful 
form  was  lost  in  the  heavy  shadows  of  the  trees  ; 
and  in  another  minute  the  soft  dip  of  her  oars 
was  borne  to  the  cars  of  the  Hermit  of  Chicago, 
and  the  tuft  of  snowy  feathers  wliich  decorated 
her  raven  tresses  swayed  in  the  light  breeze  that 
curled  the  Waters  of  the  lake  as  her  canoe  shot 
over  its  bosom. 

And,  a  half  hour  Inter,  as  sweet  Sabrcy  Du- 
rand sat  in  the  moonlit  silence  at  the  window  of 
her  little  room,  looking  out  into  the  linden  shad- 
ows, while  bitter  thoughts  against  Jacob  Burt 
and  the  father  who  had  planned  this  proposed 
hated  union  with  the  trapper  tilled  her  mind,  the 
form  of  Owence,  the  Indian  girl,  glided  stealth- 
ily from  out  the  shade  near  the  cabin,  and  she 
tapped  lightly  against  the  window-pane,  holding 
up  to  view  a  square  of  folded  paper. 

And  Sabroy  Durand  softly  raised  the  sash  and 
received  the  precious  note,  whose  characters  she 
plainly  discerned  in  the  white  moonlight ;  but 
when  she  turned  to  thank  the  messenger  who 
had  brought  her  assurances  of  faith  that  sent  a 
flood  of  crimson  to  her  cheek  and  a  sparkle  to 
her  eye,  the  Indian  maiden  had  flitted  silently 
away  among  the  shadows.    , 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    INS. 


In  the  keeping-room  of  the  tavern  at  the  set- 
tlement town  five  miles  from  Paul  Durand's 
cabin,  sat  Jacob  Burt  over  a  bowl  of  steaming 
whiskey.  It  was  on  the  flay  succeeding  his  visit. 
Now  that  the  acme  of  his  desires,  Sabrcy  Du- 
rand's hand,  had  been  promised  him,  he  could 
afford  to  enjoy  that  rlolce  far  niente  of  a  rude 
trapper's  life — rest  from  his  labors  and  his  fa- 
vorite beverage,  winch  the  landlord,  Giles  Jipsou, 
mixed  so  famously. 

Gathered  at  tho  table  with  him  were  two  or 
three  of  his  companions,  who  partook  of  his 
hospitality.  An  unusually  large  profit  derived 
from  the  sale  of  his  last  stock  of  bcavcr-skius 
had  made  the  trapper  unwontedly  liberal,  and  he 
had  insisted  on  "  treating"  the  whole  group. 

So  busily  were  they  engaged  with  their  good 
cheer,  that  twilight  stole  on  unobserved;  and 
candles  had  boon  added  to  the  light  from  the 
blazing  wood  fire  on  the  broad  hearth,  when  the 


landlord   aslicrod  a  pair  of  now-eorribrs  by  tlio 

evening  stage  into  the  keeping-nirun. 

f  hie  of  those  whs  n  woman,  still  young,  though 
past  tho  I'm  i  flush  of  youth,  with  lustrous  black 
hair  and   eves,  palO   and  worn  countenance,  and 

nervous,   rGStlCSfl    air;    while    her   com] ion,  tt 

slight  lad  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  with  French 

accent,  and  respectful,  minrr  nir,  addicted  In  j  :c. 

"  my   lady,"  evidently  Ailing  the  capacity  of 
faithful  servant 

After  carefully  seating  the  huly  by  the  blazing 
hearth,  the  lad  went  out  to  seek  the  landlord,  to 
give  directions  for  their  evening  repast  and  order 
an  apartment  to  he  put  in  readiness  for  his  mis- 
tress ;  while  she  sat  silent  and  almost  motionless 
in  the  corner  of  tho  wooden  settle  where  she  had 
sunk  wcariedly  clown.  As  the  (Ire  flashed  up 
fitfully,  its  light  revealed  a  face  which  still  bore 
truces  of  great  beauty.  Though  the  wannih  had 
kindled  a  slight  flush  on  the  cheeks,  yet  they 
looked  hollow  and  thin  ;  and  there  were  deeper 
lines  OCrOBfl  her  low,  Grecian  forehead  and  about 
her  scarlet  lips — lips  that  had  an  unpleasant  ful- 
ness— than  her  young  womanhood  would  war- 
rant. Her  eyes  were  dusky,  slumbrous,  and  al- 
mond-shaped ;  there,  in  the  flattering  firelight, 
one  could  not  note,  as  by  the  common  light  of 
day,  with  What  a  painful  brilliancy  they  glittered. 
On  her  face  you  might  not  have  observed  the 
palpable  imprint  of  disease,  but  her  hands  Were* 
tell-talo  ;  thin,  white,  and  almost  diaphanous — 
mocked  hy  the  flashing  gems  circling  the  slender 
lingers — they  lay,  clasped  together,  on  the  dark 
folds  of  her  travelling  cloak  over  her  lap. 

At  first,  sitting  there  by  the  fire,  her  gaze 
seemed  abstracted,  and  sho  took  no  apparent  no- 
tice of  the  group  at  the  table  in  the  keeping- 
room,  who  had  continued  the  conversation  inter- 
rupted momentarily  by  her  entrance. 

"  How  now,  Burt,"  exclaimed  one  to  the  trap- 
per who  had  proved  more  than  ordinarily  genial 
— "how  comes  on  your  courtship  with  old  Du- 
rand's pretty  daughter  '?  Are  you  as  lucky  iu 
that  quarter  as  in  trapping  beavers  1  If  you  are, 
you're  the  happiest  fellow— or  ought  to  be — in 
this  region  of  the  lake  country ;  for  the  purty 
'  wild  rose  of  the  clearing,'  as  the  youngsters  call 
her,  is  handsome  as  a  pietcr." 

The  trapper  answered  with  a  laugh  and  in  a 
boastful  tone : 

"  O,  purty  Sabrcy  and  I  understands  ourselves. 
And  old  Paul — wall,  neighbors,  you  know,  all 
on  ye,  what  his  god  is  " — and  he  struck  his  hand 
hard  on  his  pocket,  where  a  purse  filled  with  coin 
clinked  heavily — "  and  it  takes  a  man  with  the 
needful  to  win  bis  darter." 

"  Yes,  the  old  miser — no  offence,  Burt,"  con- 
tinued the  other ;  "  catch  him  lettin'  anybody 
without  the  shiners  come  within  spcakin'  distance 
of  his  cabin — so  that's  a  lucky  featur'  in  the  case, 
neighbor.  But,  arter  all,  (assuming  a  facetious 
air)  they  do  say  that  the  gal's  offish — allcrs  was, 
from  the  time  young  Gladstanc  and  the  rest  of 
her  followers  went  off  in  clean  despair  when  she 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  'em  all ;  and  it's  my 
'pinion  that  trappin'  beavers,  arter  all,  is  easier 
work  to  ye  than  makin'  love.  Come,' now,  own 
up,  neighbor." 

"  0,  pshaw,"  replied  the  trapper,  affecting  tho 
easiness  of  one  secure  of  bis  position  iti  his  lady- 
love's affections,  "comes  nut'ral.  The  'wild 
rose  o'  the  clearin '  is  dutiful  as  she  is  purty,  and 
has  boon  brought  up  to  like  the  man  her  father 
picks  out  for  her.  You  wouldn't  believe,  mabbe, 
that's  she's  sot  tho  weddin'  day  ?" 

"  No.  When  ?  Do  let  us  into  the  secret, 
Burt.  But  I'll  bet  ten  coon-skins  some  young 
feller  '11  cut  you  out  before  then  ;"  and  ho  winked 
facetiously  to  his  companions.  "  Who  do  you 
think  I  see  coinuV  out  o'  Durand's  cabin  t'other 
day  when  I  was  passin'  i  Couldn't  guess,  mab- 
be ?  Wall,  then, 'twas  no  less  a  gallant  than 
that  strange  feller  they  call '  the  Hermit  of  Chi- 
cago.' Sing'lar  now,  Burt,  aiht  it,  how  these 
purty  gals  '11  draw  a  man  arter  'em  ?  Now,  to 
my  sartain  knowledge,  that  Hermit  has  lived 
there  on  the  island  goin'  on  to  four  years,  and 
never  came  over  here  to  town  more'n  a  dozen 
times  ;  and  it  looks  mighty  s'picious,  seem'  him 
round  old  Durand's  cabin.  Now  I  ealkulato 
suthin'  about  a  woman  driv  him  there — and 
mabbe  a  woman  '11  got  him  out  o'  sich  a  heath- 
enish, Ingin  way  o'  livin',  all  alone  there  by  his- 
sclf.  So  jest  look  out  for  him,  neighbor,  for  he's 
a  mighty  wcll-Iookin'  chap,  to  my  thiukin',  and 
and  can't  be  more'n  thirty — jest  in  the  prime  o' 
life;  and  there's  no  trustin'  his  hermit  ways  when 
a  purty  gal's  in  the  case." 

"  Nonsense  !"  laughed  the  trapper,  though  his 
fists    doubfiid    and    his    heavy    brows    knitted. 


"You're  mi  tlio  wrong  track,  neighbor  Diistiu. 
Beard  all  about  his  visit  at  Paul's  cabin.  Never 
spoke  i"  the  gal  in  his  life  before  ;  only  called 
for  a  drink  o'  water.  Don't  believe  uo'i  spoko 
to  a  woman  since  he's  lived  on  flic  island." 

"  A  mighty  lonesome  way  o'  livin',  that,"  Hp- 

spoke  another  of  the  party,  "There's  something 

irfng'lar  about  his  goin' there,  I'll  be  hound.  It's 
a  nice,  cozy  cabin  he'*  got  there — rOOmS  all  fixed 
up  pleasant,  and  hooks  enough  to  read  all  through 
the  dull  weather.  Have  sot  there  by  the  hour 
and  talked  with  him,  and  a  scnsihler,  cleverer 
man  Illinois  can't  show.  Talks  on  any  Subject 
excepting  his  own  life.  Never  speaks  nlwjiit  limi- 
ne] I' ;  you  can't  git  him  to.  tt'pose  lie's  a  Calh- 
olic — keeps  bis  cross  hangin'  up  on  the  wall. 
Never  speaks  about  a  woman  !  There  was  a 
pietcr  o'  one — powerful  handsome,  black  hair 
and  eyes — hangin  over  his  bed  ;  didn't  like  to 
ask  him  any  questions,  but  shouldn't  wonder  if 
'twas  the  portrait  o'  some  darter  of  Kve  that  had 
something  to  do  with  some  trouble  or  other  that 
sent  him  oil'  there  to  live  hermit-fashion." 

"  Most  likely.  That's  iny/ipinion,"  rejoined 
Dusrjn.  "  I'll  bet  five  beaver-skins  on  it.  I've 
nllcrs  noticed  that  a  woman's  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief  in  this  world — and  a  man's  a 
fool  to  trouble  himself  for  one  of  'cm." 

"  S'posc  you're  'hotit  right,  Dnsrin,  shrewdly 
observed  another,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye — a 
quiet,  old,  weather-beaten  man,  who  had  sat 
smoking  bis  pipe  in  silence.  "  Speak  from  ex- 
perience. A  heap  o'  trouble  you've  had,  if  all 
accounts  arc  true,  with  that  vixenish  better-half 
of  yours." 

This  thrust  effectually  silenced  the  railer  at 
woman.  He  retired  in  inglorious  defeat  from 
the  field.  The  old  man  smiled,  and,  turning  to 
the  speaker  who  had  recounted  his  visit  to  the 
island,  said  : 

"  It's  a  pity,  though,  that  you  hadn't  asked 
the  history  o'  that  pietcr  hangin'  up  in  the  Her- 
mit's cabin.  Joe  Ehvell  was  tcllin*  me  about  it 
once.  Says  he  thought,  sure,  'twas  a  live  face 
lookin'  down  on  him  from  the  wall — the  eyes 
seemed  to  look  him  through." 

"  Yes,  and  the  cheeks  are  red  as  roses.  Seems 
to  be  a  veil  or  something  on  her  head,  and  a 
chain  with  a  red  cross  on  her  neck.     Declare  ! 

it  made  me  set  and  look But,  Lord  !  what's 

that  ?"  stalling,  as  a  slight  scream  startled  the 
group.  "  Declare,  the  woman's  fainted,  or  fell 
in  a  tit !"  and  they  sprang  to  the  fireplace,  where 
the  stranger,  with  a  half  shriek,  half  moan,  had 
sunk  down  prone  on  the  tiled  hearth. 


CHAPTER   V. 

THE    LADY    CLAUDINE. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion  in  the  apart- 
ment. The  servant  lad  came  rusliing  in  with 
the  landlord,  who  had  been  summoned,  and, 
bending  over  tho  lady,  raised  her  head,  from 
wliich  her  scarlet  travelling-hood  had  fallen,  to 
his  knee,  and  chafed  vigorously  her  cold  hands 
and  wrists. 

"  Ma  lachj  is  vcri  weary  ;  the  ride  was  too  long 
and  cold,"  he  said,  witli  a  strong  French  accent. 
"  It  is  rest  will  restore  her."  And  when  she  had 
partially  recovered,  opening  her  large  dark  eyes 
on  the  group  around,  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
led  away  by  Jacques  to  the  comfortable  wanned 
upper  room  whither  the  landlord  ushered  them. 

"  Ma  pattvre  Claudine  e'est  U  ?  "What  is  it .'" 
asked  the  lad,  in  a  sympathizing  tone,  after  lie 
had  seated  her  in  a  chair  near  the  fire  and  re- 
moved her  wrappings  with  the  handiness  of  a 
woman.  Producing  a  flask  of  rich  Burgundy 
wine  from  a  travelling  ease,  he  poured  a  draught 
into  a  little  silver  drinking-cup  and  hold  it  to  her 
lips.  "  You  are  ill,  ma  lady,  and  must  tarry 
here  till  stronger." 

"  Nay,  good  Jacques,  not  till  I  have  seen 
him  !"  she  said,  with  wildest  energy  of  manner, 
after  quaffing  tho  cup,  her  cheeks  blazing  crim- 
son.    "  I  am  at  last  on  the  right  track.     O  !  do 

you  know  I  heard  sometliing  to-night  I those 

men  below — let  one  of  them  be  summoned  I" 
and,  sitting  erect,  she  waved  her  hand  to  the 
door. 

"  "Who,  ma  lady  V  queried  Jacques,  iu  mysti- 
fication.    "  Surely,  you  have  not — 

"  Yes,  Jacques,  I  hare  found  him,  I  believe,  at 
last!"  sho  said,  sharply,  her  eyes  alit  with  wild- 
est excitement.  "  They  were  talking  of  him  be- 
low7— those  men.  Go,  summon  one — either  ; 
they  all  know  him." 

Jacques  went  out,  anil  descended  to  the  kitch- 
en. The  group  had  all  departed  save  Burt,  who 
lingered  with  the  landlord  beside  the  lire  ;  for  a 
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storm  had  gathered  with  the  nightfall,  and  drops 
of  rain  were  beginning  to  beat  against  the  inn 
windows. 

"  Will  you  be  so  veri  good  to  walk  up  stairs, 
Monsieur  %  Ma  lady  would  like  to  speak  with 
you,"  asked  the  lad. 

"  Me  ?  '  Tour  lady  V  Do  you  mean  me, 
mister  V  asked  Burt,  roughly,  thinking  the 
Trench  sex-vant  mistook  him  for  the  landlord. 

"  Yes,  monsieur,"  replied  Jacques,  with  his 
scttive  bow.  "  Ma  Lady  Claudine  bade  me  sum- 
mon you." 

"'My  lady!*  Wall,  now,  I  calkelate  that 
sounds  purty  'ristocratic  id  this  plain  country  !" 
exclaimed  Jipson,  sotto  voce,  as  Burt  hastened 
away,  following  Jacques.  "  But  never  mind,  so 
long  as  they're  my  guests.  S'pose  they've  got 
the  needful,  judgin'  from  their  looks.  Powerful 
handsome  rings  the  woman  wore.  Looked  sick, 
though,  poor  creetur  \"  and  the  good-hearted 
landlord  ejaculated  a  sympathetic  sigh. 

When  the  trapper  stood  before  the  lady  in  her 
apartment,  every  vestige  of  her  recent  pallor  had 
disappeared,  and  her  cheeks  glowed  red  as  Prov- 
ince roses.  She  stood  before  the  hearth ;  her 
travelling  wrap  had  fallen,  and  the  warm  light 
of  the  wood  fire  revealed  a  symmetrical,  elegant, 
though  somewhat  attenuated  form,  clad  in  a 
dark,  rich,  purple  merino  of  finest  texture,  its 
folds  falling  about  her  like  waves  of  flowing 
wine.  Her  hair,  of  ebon  hue,  was  wound  in 
lustrous  coils  about  her  head,  drawn  plainly 
above  her  small  ears,  transparent  as  the  sea-shell, 
and  fastened  with  a  plain  golden  bodkin,  Her 
hands  were  clasped  nervously  over  her  breast. 
Her  feet  were  set  firmly  in  the  rug  before  the 
hearth.  Altogether,  her  attitude  and  mien  be- 
tokened repressed  impatience  and  excitement  ; 
and  her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  thick  and 
husky,  with  the  same  foreign  accent  as  her  ser- 
vant's. 

The  trapper  had  involuntarily  made  a  low 
obeisance  when  ho  entered,  for  the  sight  of  such 
elegance  and  beauty  was  new  in  that  rude  settle- 
ment town,  and  now  he  6tood  staring  at  her. 

"  Good  sir,"  began  tho  lady,  "  can  you  tell 
me  more  of  him  concerning  whom  you  were 
speaking  below  V 

"  The  Hermit,  ma'am  %"  asked  Burt,  after  a 
moment's  pause  spent  in  recalling  his  scattered 


"  Otti — yes,  monsieur. 

"  Don't  know  a  great  sight  about  him,  ma'am. 
Never  have  been  over  to  his  island,  though  most 
of  the  folks  hereabouts  have,"  he  replied,  bluntly. 

"  But  you  can  tell  me ;  he  has  lived  there  four 
years,  I  think  you  said  V  and  she  bent  forward 
anxiously. 

"  Yes'm — 'bout  that,  I  should  reckon." 

"  And  he  has  a  picture,  a  portrait,  hanging  on 
his  wall  V 

"  So  they  say,  them  that's  been  there." 

"  And  he  is — how  old,  monsieur  %". 

"  'Bout  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  I  recon.  Young 
yet.  Light  hair,  blue  eye3,  and  comely  lookin' 
enough — so  the  women  folks  say,  I  believe. 
'Taint  often  I  git  a  sight  at  him.  He  don't  come 
over  to  the  town  often." 

"  I  must  see  him  !"  The  words  fell  slowly, 
one  by  one,  from  Jju  lips.  "  People  go  there- 
cross  in  boats,  do  they  not  ?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

"  Will  you  take  me  there  1 — and  to-night  V 

"  Tonight  t — and  a  storm  settin'  in  ?  Don't 
you  hear  the  rain  V  And  Jacob  Burt  paused, 
while  the  big  drops  pattered  against  the  window- 
pane,  and  the  wind  moaned  sullenly  with  a 
rising  sound  down  the  chimney.  "  Why,  Lord 
bless  you,  ma'am,  tho  equinoxial  is  jest  settin' 
in,  and  I  wouldn't  care  to  make  the  passage  on 
a  stormy  day — much  less  in  the  nighttime  I  If 
you'll  wait  till  the  storm's  over,  ma'am,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  you  over.  Should  like  to  see  the 
island  myself." 

"  Wait  I"  echoed  the  lady,  impatiently,  with 
great  vehemence  of  manner.  "  I  will  pay  you 
handsomely  ;"  and  she  drew  a  heavy  purse  from 
her  pocket. 

"  No,  ma'am ;  'taint  no  use  offerin'  money. 
An  old  settler  in  this  country  knows  when  'taint 
safe  to  cross  the  lake.  If  you're  willin'  to  wait 
till  fair  weather,  and  want  my  services  then,  you 
are  welcome  to  'em.  To-morrow,  if  it  fairs  off 
— though  most  likely  the  storm '11  last  a  spell ; 
but  the  fust  fair  day,  at  any  rate,  I'll  come,  if 
you  say  the  word,  ma'am." 

The  lady  stood  a  moment  in  deep  thought, 
clenching  her  slender  fingers  in  a  nervous  man- 
ner. It  was  a  hard  task  to  curb  her  wild  impa- 
tience, 


"  I  will  wait." 

She  uttered  the  words  abruptly,  then  waived 
him  from  the  chamber. 

"  Curious  doin's,"  said  the  trapper,  re-entering 
the  kitchen.  "  Here's  that  woman  crazy  to  go 
over  to  the  Hermit's  island  to-night.  Queer ! 
She's  a  mighty  handsome  creeter  I  Did  you  no- 
tice her,  Jipson  V 

41  Yes.  Quality  folks,  I  reckon,"  rejoined  the 
landlord.  "  Some  relation,  mabbe,  come  to 
sarch  him  out.  Or  p'raps  it's  his  sweetheart — 
who  knows  ?  Allers  told  'em  he  was  a  runaway, 
or  something  o'  the  sort.  We  shall  see  1  How- 
somever,  I  go  on  the  principle  that  every  man's 
a  right  to  his  own  way,  and  it's  none  o'  my  bus- 
iness." 

"  Wall,  as  soon  as  the  storm  holds  up  I've 
agreed  to  row  her  over  to  the  island.  Good- 
even',  Jipson."  And,  buttoning  up  his  coat, 
Burt  left  the  tavern,  replying  to  tho  landlord's 
invitation  to  spend  the  night — "  Thank  ye,  Jip- 
son— but  Jake  Burt  has  been  out  on  the  prairies 
too  many  a  time  in  worse  storms  than  this,  to  be 
afeared  o'  a  little  rain." 

"  Guess  I  wont  stop  in  to-night,"  he  muttered 
to  himself,  as  he  rapidly  passed  the  clearing 
where  the  fight  streamed  broadly  from  Paul  Du- 
rand's  cabin  out  into  the  darkness,  revealing  the 
wet  tree-boughs  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind 
and  rain,  and  Sabrey's  shadow  flitting  to  and  fro 
before  the  window.  "  111  give  the  gal  time  to 
get  used  to  the  thoughts  on't;  and,  when  next  I 
go,  she'll  know  better  than  to  play  offish. 
Derned  if  I  wan't  kind  o'  jealous  about  the  Her- 
mit— though  of  course  it's  all  nonsense  !  Hope 
that  woman  will  take  him  off  with  her,  or  settle 
down  on  the  island  with  him  herself.  Queer 
looking  woman  she  was — handsome,  but  kind  o' 
pale,  sick,  or  wild  like.  This  storm  '11  be  a 
tough  one,"  looking  up  to  the  sullen,  starless  sky. 

And  while  the  trapper  pursued  his  lonely 
homeward  way  along  the  country  road,  the  lady 
in  the  chamber  of  the  rude  settlement  inn  vainly 
courted  Blumbor,  and  the  faithful  Jacques  slept 
soundly  on  his  pallet  in  an  adjoining  room.  To 
and  fro — to  and  fro  tho  floor  she  paced,  now 
clasping  her  fingers  over  her  heart,  as  if  to  still 
its  wild  throbbings — now  pressing  them  on  her 
aching  temples. 

"  So  near,  at  last — so  near  I"  she  murmured. 
"  I  shall  see  him — I  shall  cast  myself  at  his  feet 
— and  ho  will  forgive  me  !  My  remorse  must 
have  atoned !  The  Virgin  knows  I  have  suf- 
fered ! — if  I  have  sinned,  I  have  suffered  !  O, 
he  must  forgive !"  And  she  sank  weariedly 
down,  to  dream  a  long  reverie  by  tho  smoulder- 
ing wood  fire." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PHILLIPB    TJE    LA    ROCQUE. 

The  6ame  night  of  storm  that  brought  the 
strange  lady  and  her  attendant  to  tho  little  settle- 
ment inn,  brought  also,  at  a  later  hour,  a  solitary 
traveller — a  gentleman  of  apparently  some  fifty- 
five  years,  of  noble  countenance,  gentle  and  win- 
ning address,  and  mild,  musical  voice. 

Giving  his  horse  into  the  care  of  the  hostler, 
with  careful  directions  for  his  grooming,  he  en- 
tered the  keeping-room.  Shaking  the  rain-drops 
from  his  elegant  furred  travelling-cloak,  ho  took 
the  landlord's  proffered  seat  by  the  smouldering 
fire — for  the  night  was  wearing  late  when  ho  ar- 
rived— and  began  rubbing  his  chilled  hands  over 
the  coals,  to  which  Boniface  added  a  stout  hick- 
ory log,  which  sent  the  sparks  in  a  fiery  torrent 
up  the  ample  chimney. 

"  A  stormy  night,  sir.  Have  you  travelled 
far  ?"  was  his  query. 

"  I  have  ridden  over  sinco  sunrise.  I  am  a 
fur  trader  from  Quebec,  and  set  out  some  weeks 
ago  to  prosecute  this  journey,  which  I  undertook 
partly  on  business  matters,  and  partly  for  the  re- 
cruital  of  my  health,  which  is  not  strong." 

The  delicate  cast  of  the  pale,  noble  features, 
confirmed  this. 

The  gentleman  spoke  in  a  singularly  sweet 
voice,  and  with  a  slight  foreign  accent.  Evi- 
dently he  was  of  foreign  extraction,  or,  from 
residence  in  the  French-English  city  of  Canada, 
and  association  with  its  mixed  population,  he 
had  acquired  this.  The  former  supposition 
proved  the  correct  one,  for  ne  gave  his  name  to 
the  landlord  as  Monsieur  Phillipe  de  la  Rocque. 

"  I  designed  to  proceed  to  Green  Bay — per- 
haps farther  into  the  northwest,"  he  went  on  ; 
"  but  I  fear  I  shall  be  forced  to  tarry  awhile  at 
your  inn.  All  day  long  I  have  felt  a  strange 
dizziness  and  headache  ;  and,  though  really  un- 
able to  proceed,  still  I  pressed  on,  hoping  to  con- 


quer them.  But  my  illness  has  increased  with 
the  afternoon,  and  this  evening's  rain  has  chilled 
me.  I  may  have  been  imprudent  in  riding  in  it 
so  far,  but  no  sign  of  any  inn  reached  me  in  my 
lonesome  route ;  besides,  I  wished  to  gain  your 
town,  where  I  was  told  you  have  some  fur  trad- 
ers, and  where  I  shall  probably  tarry  some  days." 

The  landlord  was  profuse  in  his  attentions  to 
the  new  guest,  and  inwardly  blessed  his  lucky 
stars  that  sent  him  two  such  apparently  moneyed 
visitors  as  had  that  night  sought  his  humble  inn. 
With  many  regrets  that  his  best  lodging-chamber 
was  just  taken  up  by  a  lady  who  had  arrived 
that  evening,  h&  ordered  another  to  bo  got  in 
readiness,  and  a  blazing  fire  to  be  kindled  therein 
for  the  gentleman. 

"  Yes,  landlord,  give  me  a  good  fire  and  a 
warm  posset,  for  I  am  chilled  through  with  rid- 
ing in  this  rain,  and  my  headache  increases. 
Perhaps  a  good  night's  rest  may  restore  me." 

"  Hope  you  aint  a  goin'  to  git  the  fever  nagur 
on  to  you,  stranger,"  said  the  landlord. 

"  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure,"  echoed  the  gentle- 
man, crossing  himself  devoutly,  which  act  be- 
trayed his  Catholic  faith.  "  I  think  the  night's 
sleep  will  set  me  up  again  ;  and  to-morrow,  if  I 
feel  well  enough,  I  must  see  some  of  your  fur 
traders.  You  have  some  who  do  a  good  busi- 
ness, landlord  V 

"  There's  old  Jake  Burt  has  trapped  more 
beavers  and  otters  in  his  life  than  you  or  I  could 
count,  stranger.  Has  made  a  mighty  snug  little 
fortin  by  the  same.  He'll  suit  ye  to  the  skins, 
I  reckon." 

"  Well,  I'll  see  him  to-morrow,  if  the  storm 
subsides.  Now  I  will  bo  shown  to  my  room," 
was  the  reply. 

§  But  the  morrow  brought,  instead,  to  the  Prench 
trader,  a  racking  headache,  sore  throat,  and  ach- 
ing limbs,  wluch  held  him  to  his  bed ;  and,  in 
lieu  of  the  fur  dealers,  was  summoned  tho  Galon 
of  tho  settlement,  who,  examining  the  strangers 
symptoms,  pronounced  him  attacked  by  a  form 
of  low,  lingering  fever  then  prevalent  in  the  lake 
country,  and  likely  be  detained  some  weeks  at 
his  present  quarters. 

Monsieur  de  la  Rocque  submitted,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed,  somewhat  reluctantly,  to  this 
decree  ;  and,  summoning  Jipson — the  rough,  but 
kind-hearted  and  honest  backwoodsman  landlord 
— he  gave  bis  moneys  and  papers  into  his  chargo, 
saying  : 

"  As  I  am  likely  to  remain  your  guest  a  longer 
period  than  I  intended,  I  appoint  you  my  stew- 
ard, and,  in  case  anything  should  happen,  my 
executor.  But  I  hope  for  the  best.  Can  you 
not  procure  me  a  good  nurse,  who  will  not  only 
administer  the  powders  and  blue  pills  I  forsee  I 
shall  be  doomed  to  swallow,  but  also  while  away 
tho  time  in  reading  to  me,  when  this  headache 
does  not  rack  mo  < — for,  as  you  will  see  by  un- 
locking that  little  travelling-bag,  there  are  two 
or  three  volumes  I  always  carry  with  me  on  ex- 
peditions like  this,  to  pass  away  the  tardy  hours 
when  I  am  forced  to  lay  by  from  storm  or  other 
hindrance  ;  and  quite  often  I  read  on  horseback, 
riding  through  the  lonely  forests." 

The  landlord  replied,  after  standing  a  momont 
in  thought : 

"  There's  purty  little  Sabrey  Durand,  old  Du- 
rand's  daughter  ;  they  live  in  a  little  cabin  on  a 
clearin'  four  or  five  miles  norrard.  Now  she'd 
be  the  gal  to  read  to  ye,  for  nobody  in  these  parts 
takes  to  book  larnin'  like  she  does.  But  they 
say  she's  goin'  to  marry  Jake  Burt,  and  I  don't 
skasely  believe  the  rich  trapper'd  want  her  to  go 
out  to  sarvice  like ;  though  old  Durand — the 
miser — denied  little  he'd  care  how  the  gal  turned 
him  a  penny.  But  if  it's  only  a  good  hand  in 
sickness  you  want,  jest  to  take  keer  on  ye  and 
nuss  ye  up,  stranger — and,  in  my  'pinion,  that's 
what  ye'd  better  be  thinkin'  on,  for  this  is  a 
mighty  oncomfortable  fever  anyhow — ye'd  better 
have  old  Aunt  Elsy  Clay  sent  for ;  she's  the 
reg'Iar  nuss  in  these  regions." 

"  WeD,  as  you  please,  good  landlord  ;  for,  to 
tell  the  truth,  this  headache  gains  fast  upon  me," 
replied  tho  gentleman,  giving  way  at  length  to 
the  disease  which  he  now  felt  he  could  not  shako 
off  lightly.  "  Take  the  best  care  of  me,  and  you 
shall  be  well  paid  for  all  your  trouble." 

The  kind  landlord  gave  his  promise.  And, 
with  the  revolution  of  another  day,  the  invalid 
trader  was  in  no  condition  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  old  Aunt  Elsy,  who  pre- 
sided in  state  in  his  sick  chamber,  where  the  set- 
tlement doctor  paid  stated  visits  ;  for  his  brain 
wandered,  and  he  muttered  incoherently,  in  low, 
moaning  words,  while  the  fever  racked  his 
frame. 


And  the  landlord,  with  an  eye  to  business,  inly 
concluding  that  discretion  and  caution  was  the 
better  part  of  valor,  resolved  to  withhold  the 
knowledge  that  a  sick  man  lay  in  bis  house  from 
the  strange  lady,  lest  she  should  be  become 
alarmed  and  leave  his  inn. 

Thus  days  passed,  while  the  fierce  equinoctial 
storm  raged  through  the  low  lake  country,  and 
still  the  French  trader  kept  Ins  bed ;  and  the 
lady,  wildly  impatient  at  the  elemental  strife 
without,  than  which  a  wilder  was  going  en  in 
her  own  heart,  awaited  anxiously  the  termination 
of  the  Btorm. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE  F1E.LD  OF  SLAUGHTER. 


BT  J.   AlfOfiD. 


How  vile  the  field  of  slaughter, 
How  base  the  trade  of  blood ; 

Ye  parasites  and  tyrants, 
Ambition  is  your  god ! 

While  madly  raging  nations 
Rush  on  to  furious  fight, 

I'll  peek  the  silent  moonbeams, 
And  wander  by  their  light. 

To  me  the  balmy  evening, 
And  curfew's  soothing  knell, 

Like  music  on  the  waters, 
Delightful  stories  tell. 

Beneath  some  moss-clad  mountains, 
Where  carnage  comes  not  nigh, 

I'll  shun  the  trumpet's  clangor, 
And  shouts  of  victors" ' 


DIVING  BELL. 

The  first  use  of  the  diving  bell  in  Euroi>e  was 
at  Toledo,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1588,  before  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  ten  thousand  specta- 
tors. The  experiment  was  made  by  two  Greeks, 
who,  taking  a  very  largo  kettle,  suspended  by 
ropes,  with  the  mouth  downwards,  fixed  planks 
in  the  middle  of  its  concavity,  upon  which  they 
placed  themselves,  and  with  a  lighted  candle 
gradually  descended  to  a  considerable  depth. 

In  1683,  William  Phipps,  tho  son  of  a  black- 
smith in  America,  formed  a  project  for  searching 
and  unloading  a  rich  Spanish  ship  sunk  on  the 
coast  of  Hispaniola.  He  represented  his  plan 
in  such  a  plausiblo  manner,  that  Charles  II.  gave 
him  a  ship,  and  furnished  him  with  everything 
necessaiy  for  his  undertaking;  but,  beiug  unsuc- 
cessful, he  returned  in  great  poverty.  He  then 
endeavored  to  procure  another  vessel  from  James 
II. ;  but,  failing  in  this,  he  got  a  subscription 
opened  for  the  purpose,  to  which  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  largely  contributed.  In  1687,  Phipps 
set  sail  in  a  ship  of  two  hundred  tons  burthen  to 
try  his  fortune  once  more,  having  previously  en- 
gaged to  divide  the  profits  according  to  tho 
twenty  shares  of  which  the  subscription  consist- 
ed. At  first,  all  his  labors  proved  fruitless ;  but, 
at  last,  when  he  seemed  almost  to  despair  of 
success,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  bring  up  so 
much  treasure,  that  he  returned  to  England  with 
the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. Of  this  sum  he  got  about  twenty  thou- 
sand, and  the  duke  ninety  thousand  pounds. 
Phipps  was  knighted  by  the  king,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  present  noble 
House  of  Mulgrave. 


FREDERIC  THE  GREAT. 

Frederic  the  Great  being  informed  of  the 
death  of  one  of  his  chaplains,  a  man  of  consid- 
erable learning  and  piety,  determined  to  select  a 
successor  with  the  same  qualifications,  and  took 
the  following  method  of  ascertaining  the  merit 
of  one  of  the  numerous  candidates  for  the  ap- 
pointment. He  told  the  applicant  that  he  would 
furnish  him  with  a  text  the  following  Sunday, 
when  he  was  to  preach  at  the  Royal  Chapel. 
The  morning  came,  and  the  chapel  was  crowded 
to  excess.  The  king  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
prayers ;  and  on  the  candidate  ascending  the 
pulpit,  he  was  presented  with  a  sealed  paper  by 
one  of  his  majesty's  aids-dc-eamp.  The  preacher 
opened  it,  and  found  nothing  written.  He  did 
not,  however,  lose  his  presence  of  mind ;  but 
turning  the  paper  on  both  sides,  he  said,  "  My 
brethren,  here  is  nothing,  and  there  is  nothing ; 
out  of  nothing  God  created  all  things ;"  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  a  most  eloquent  discourse 
on  the  wonders  of  the  creation. 


PIRATE'S   DEFENCE. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  about  to  pass  sen- 
tence of  death  on  a  noted  pirate,  but  previously 
asked  him,  "  Why  dost  thou  trouble  the  seas  V' 
"Why,"  rejoined  the  rover  boldly,  "dost  thou 
trouble  the  whole  world  ?  I  with  one  ship  go  in 
quest  of  solitary  adventures,  and  am  therefore 
called  pirate ;  thou  with  a  great  army  warrest 
against  nations,  and  therefore  art  called  emperor. 
Sir,  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  us  but  in  the 
name  and  means  of  doing  mischief."  Alexan- 
der, so  far  from  being  displeased  with  the  free- 
dom of  his  culprit,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
force  of  his  appeal,  that  he  dismissed  him  un- 
punished. 

A  man  is  the  healthiest  and  happiest  when  ho 
thinks  the  least  either  of  health  or  happiness. 
To  forget  an  ill  is  half  the  battle ;  it  leaves  easy 
work  for  the  doctors. 


GLEASON'S    1'ICTOIM  A  L. 


W i  hi  ■■■>  for  Oloawm'tt  I'ii-toriul. 
TMC     MlltlMU      MAID. 


BT   WILLIAM    F.    WOOD. 


Dnrk^yiHl  daughter  of  Israel, 

Fnir  relic  of  a  fallen  nice! 
Thu  wrongs  which  you  «o  dimply  foci, 

Am  darkly  plctutvd  on  thy  ftu*o: 
Outcast  of  niirtli  ilihI  HcourK»'d  of  Hcaymi, 

I  mourn  with  tbOO,  for  I  hnvo  known 
No  fldrur  form  to  luorhu"  given, 

Than  Uiut  wh  hardly  dttuni  thy  own. 

Earth  folt  with  awo  tho  boundliws  powor 

Which  lsmol'ti  God  to  lnriud  fravo  ; 
And  bailed  wtth  Joy  tho  futui  hour 

Whtrn  all  wont  darkling  to  thu  gmvo  ; 
Ilut  e'en  destruction  could  not  hldo 

Thfl  romp  and  power  that  once  wan  thi'lrn  ; 
Nor  hcoi-u  of  agon  quell  the  pride 

That  fitrongthens  with  tlii<  gathering  j .  w  ■■> 

A  n. I  in  Uiy  form  and  In  thy  fiico, 

Thou  haughty  spirit,  I  dencry 
Tho  glory  of  a  noraph'n  graco, 

Tho  terror  of  a  demon's  oyo  : 
Thy  vanquished  peoplo  suffer  wrong, 

Thy  nation  is  In  exile  now, 
Rut  why  that  stubborn  prido  prolong? 

Why  veil  with  gloom  thy  seraph  brow? 

Tho  prophet  of  thy  peoplo  caino, — 

TJiy  nation  scorned  Ilis  Uving  blood ; 
And  e'en  to-day  'twould  bo  the  sumo, 

If  other  prophet*'  tones  wore  heard. 
Thy  God  hath  not  forsaken  thco ; 

That  prophet  still  In  mercy  says, 
If  Hi. hi  wilt  but  acknowledge  me, 

The  earth  shall  all  resound  thy  praise. 

With  terror  I  have  marked  the  power 

Of  that  dark,  dangerous  eye  of  thino  ; 
And  in  my  anguish  cursed  the  hour 

1  come  a  captive  to  thy  shrine. 
Had  I  a  drop  of  Israel's  blood 

Within  my  veins,  you'd  hear  my  vow ; 
Dut  01  my  heart  hath  understood — 

You  scorn — you  scorn — you  scorn  uie  now! 

Farewell! — that  bitter  word  hath  rent 

My  heart  in  twain,  as  if  tho  wrath 
Of  Israol's  God  had  sternly  sent 

A  thuudcrbolt  across  my  path : 
Thorn  u  a  demon  in  my  soul — 

A  deathless  demon,  and  it  came 
From  thy  dark  eyes,  mysterious  roll, 

Consuming  with  a  ceaseless  flame! 


PRESENTIMENT  AT  THE  WELL. 


BY    E.    HOLDEN,  ESQ. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Elissa.  Waldron  was  the  only  daughter  of  an 
honest  and  intelligent  farmer,  who  resided  a  few 
miles  from  one  of  our  largest  cities.  Their  hum- 
ble but  neat  cottage  stood  a  little  distance  from 
the  principal  avenue  leading  ont  of  the  metropo- 
lis ;  and  though  the  small  farm  of  Mr.  Waldron 
did  not  indicate  wealth,  it  was  admired  by  all 
who  rode  out  to  partake  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
country,  for  the  universal  indication  of  thrift 
and  industry  tliat  every  where  prevailed.  Mr. 
Waldron  was  marked  by  the  excellent  qualities 
which  form  a  good  and  an  admired  citizen,  and 
the  partner  of  his  life  was  equally  the  pride  of 
the  rural  neighborhood  in  which  they  dwelt. 
They  had,  by  a  life  of  industry  and  economy, 
placed  themselves  above  want,  though  they  nev- 
er could  be  called  rich.  It  was  their  constant 
care  to  inculcate  correct  principles  iu  their  only 
daughter.  "  If,"  said  Mr.  Waldron  one  day  to 
Elissa,  "  you  learn  to  be  above  the  world,  by 
knowing  how  to  provide  for  yourself  by  your 
own  hands,  independence,  my  girl,  will  be  your 
inheritance."  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this  early 
implanted  principle  of  self-reliance,  we  suppose, 
that  induced  Elissa  to  go  to  the  city,  when  in 
her  teens,  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  service. 
She  lived  in  the  family  of  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's  for  about  two  years,  more  like  a  daugh- 
ter than  a  servant,  for  Mrs.  Underwood  was  a 
good  lady,  and  Elissa  filled  a  large  place  in  her 
heart.  She  was  ever  so  attentive,  intelligent  and 
affectionate  in  the  relation  in  which  she  occupied. 

The  estate  of  Mr.  Underwood  was  situated  a 
little  distance  from  the  dense  portion  of  the  city. 
In  a  large  garden  which  was  the  pleasure  of  his 
home  hours,  he  had  a  well  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  family  with  water,  and 
sprinkling  nutriment  to  the  rare  exotics  of  his 
hot-houses.  Elissa  went  out  one  day,  as  she 
often  did,  to  draw  a  pail  of  water.  Mrs.  Un- 
derwood was  passing  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
garden,  and  she  saw  that  Elissa  was  standing 
gazing  in  the  well  for  some  time,  with  an  almost 
vacant  stare.  Her  curiosity  was  excited,  and 
walking  towards  the  well,  in  a.  gentle  tone  she 
asked,  "  Why,  Elissa,  what  do  you  see  in  the 
well  f" 


u  Nothing,  madam— -only  I  uni  never  going  to 
draw  any  nioro  water  in  this  garden. " 

"  What  do  you  mwui,  Id  imm — have  1  not  treat- 
ed you  kindly  1" 

"  Most  tenderly — like  a  muter,  madam  ;  but  I 
have  had  a  presentiment  since  I  looked  into  this 
well,  and  I  uni  to  see  better  duyn." 

"Elissa,  if  I  did  not  know  you  well,  I  should 
think  you  crazy." 

11  0,  no,  I'm  not  crazed,  but  I  am  to  see  hut- 
tor  days  ;  I've  hml  a  presentiment." 

And  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  tho  con- 
trary. That  very  day  she  had  her  trunk  packed, 
accompanied  by  many  a  little  present  from  the 
Underwoods,  and  took  tho  stage  for  tho  rural 
home  of  hor  childhood.  Not  a  word,  however, 
did  sho  utter  to  hor  parents  of  her  strange  pro- 
Himtiineut,  for  sho  well  knew  that  they  would 
laugh  much  at  her  for  indulging  such  a  fancy. 
She  kept  it  to  herself;  but  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion had  it  made  upon  feelings  that  she  never 
abandoned  tho  thought,  scarcely  in  hor  waking 
or  sleeping  momonts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  reader  will  recollect  wo  havo  mentioned 
that  tho  cottage  of  Mr.  Waldron  was  situated 
hut  a  little  distance  from  the  great  avenue  Lead- 
ing from  the  metropolis.  Multitudes  of  carnages 
in  tho  sweet-scented  season  of  summer  drove  out 
that  way,  that  their  inmates  might  inhalo  the 
odors  of  the  flowers  and  tho  fields.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  return  of  Elissa,  that,  one  day,  a 
gentleman's  carriage  was  literally  broken  to  at- 
oms, by  his  horses  having  taken  fright,  and  he 
was  thrown  out  opposite  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Waldron,  having  one  of  his  hips  dislocated,  his 
left  arm  broken,  and  being  otherwise  so  badly 
injured  as  to  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  6tate  of 
insensibility  after  he  had  been  conveyed  into  the 
cottage  of  Mr.  Waldron.  The  physician  posi- 
tively forbade  his  removal  to  his  own  home  in 
the  city ;  and  Elissa  and  her  kind-hearted  moth- 
er struggled  to  outdo  each  other  in  attentive 
nursing  of  their  accidental  patient.  By  this  un- 
remitting kindness  and  the  best  skill  of  his  sur- 
geon, he  was  restored  after  a  month  or  two  so 
far  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  remove  in  his  car- 
riage without  risk  to  his  life ;  but  before  leaving 
the  place  where  his  very  existence  had  been  pre- 
served, he  made  a  very  liberal  present  to  the 
worthy  mother,  to  reward  the  constant  toils  of 
herself  and  Elissa  towards  him. 

The  family  merely  learned  the  name  of  the 
gentleman,  and  that  ho  was  very  rich ;  and  as 
they  had  done  their  duty  to  him,  and  he  had 
begged  to  be  permitted  most  liberally  to  reward 
Mrs.  Waldron,  they  expected  in  parting  with 
him  on  the  morning  of  his  removal  that  he  would 
never  again  bo  seen  by  them. 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  well  nigh  one  year  from  tho  time  we 
have  recorded  the  departure  of  the  gentleman, 
that  a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  Waldron  cottage, 
and  the  footman  announced  the  name  of  him 
who  had  been  detained  there  by  his  wounds. 
The  family  were  glad  to  receive  him — that  is, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldron  gave  him  a  most  cordial 
welcome,  so  gratified  were  they  to  find  he  had 
been  almost  entirely  restored  to  health.  Elissa 
had  run  to  her  room  to  readjust  her  toilet,  when 
sho  heard  a  carriage  approaching  the  court-yard. 

"  Where  is  Elissa  t"  asked  Mr.  Middleton — 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman. 

"  She  will  be  here  soon,"  quickly  replied  Mrs. 
Waldron. 

"I  trust  she  is  well  V  added  Mr.  Middleton. 

"  She  is,  sir,  and  has  often  said  she  would  be 
most  happy  to  hear  how  you  were  after  leaving 
our  house." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,  madam,  for  I  this  day 
visit  you  under  very  different  feelings  from  those 
with  which  I  was  thrown  upon  your  kindness 
and  hospitality.  I  have  come  to  ask  the  hand 
of  your  Etissa  in  marriage,  if  her  love  is  not 
plighted  to  another." 

"  Sir  1"  said  Mr.  Waldron,  indignantly,  would 
you  insult  us,  after  we  did  all  we  could  to  save 
your  life'?" 

"  Not  for  the  world,  Mr.  Waldron.  I  am  a 
gentleman  of  honor,  and  of  fortune.  I  am 
somewhat  older  than  your  daughter,  but  if  she 
can  forego  that  disparity,  if  you  will  but  give 
me  your  permission,  I  will  at  once  ofter  her  my 
hand  and  heart." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  think  or  what  to  say," 
replied  Mr.  Waldron.  "  But  Elissa  is  of  hum- 
ble birth  ;  and,  though  she  is  a  dear  child  to  us, 


she  has  none  of  the  flue  «|imlifiaiiioiiH  for  u  rich 
man's  lady,  and  I  dare  not  think  yon  serious. 
If  you  ore  not  bononblfl  in  your — " 

"Pray,  Mr.  Waldron,  give  yourself  no  uneas- 
iness on  that  account.  I  have  not  ventured  to 
visit  you  to-day  without  preparation,  and  bare, 
sir,  is  a  letter  from  your  old  and  intimate  friend 
Granville,  which,  I  trust,  will  satisfy  you  as  to 
what  right  I  have  as  a  man  of  honor  to  make 
proposals  of  nntrriugo  to  Klisso." 

Wo  need  only  add  that  tho  testimony  was  sat- 
isfactory ;  and  that  in  a  few  wocks  afterwards, 
Elissa  was  Mrs.  Middleton,  fulfilling,  as  hhuwill 
have,  (though  it  always  raiscH  a  smile  on  hor 
husband's  lips)  tho  presentiment  which  sho  ex- 
perienced when  she  was  drawing  water  from  the 
well  in  the  garden  of  tho  Underwoods. 

In  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  from  that  in- 
cident, she  drove  to  tho  residence  of  Mrs.  Un- 
derwood. The  servants  rang  at  the  door,  but  as 
sho  alighted  from  her  carriage  her  girlish  feelings 
came  over  her,  and  she  walked  into  tho  back 
parlor  without  ceremony.  Mrs.  Underwood 
soon  entered,  and  passed  tho  compliments  of  the 
morning  with  much  embarrassment,  unable 
to  recollect  tho  face  of  the  lady  who  had  honored 
her  with  a  call,  which  sho  finally  had  to  confess. 
"  Why,  not  recollect  Elissa  %  Well  I  suppose  I 
am  in  disguise,  for  the  presentiment  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  my  husband  awaits  in  the  carriage 
to  be  introduced  to  my  former  mistress." 

Mrs.  Underwood  is  now  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate visitants  at  the  Middletons,  and  the  latter 
form  one  of  the  most  wealthy,  respectable  and 
deservedly  esteemed  families  in  tho  city. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
LIFE'S    UNCERTAINTY. 


BY  W.   H.    DAVIS. 


The  morn  may  open  bright  and  fur, 

Resplendent  rise  the  king  of  day, 
And  softly  blow  the  balmy  air 

While  swiftly  glides  its  hours  away  ; 
But  though  the  morn  may  ope  so  bright, 

So  fair  its  hours  appear  to  be, 
Dark  clouds  may  hide  the  day-king's  light, 

And  fearful  tempests  sweep  the  lea, 
Ere  half  the  day  be  spent  and  gone, 

And  night's  dark  hours  come  creeping  on. 

So  man  doth  oft  begin  the  day 

With  not  a  thought  of  death  in  view — 
With  heart  elate,  and  spirits  gay, 

Life's  dally  duties  here  pursue  ; 
But  ere  the  night's  dead  gloom  comes  on, 

And  earth  is  wrapt  in  darkness  deep, 
The  day  by  him  so  fair  begun 

The  eve  in  death  may  see  him  sleep  ; 
For,  such  is  life's  uncertainty, 

We  know  not  when  our  end  will  be. 


A  FABLE  AND  A  LESSON. 

"  An  old  lion,  among  other  precepts  that  he 
gave  his  son,  charged  him  that  he  should  never 
fight  with  a  man ;  because  if  he  was  not  too 
strong,  he  would,  at  least,  be  too  crafty.  The 
young  lion  heard  him,  but  regarded  him  not ; 
and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  ever  he  was  full  grown, 
hastens  abroad,  to  seek  a  man  to  be  his  enemy. 
He  came  into  a  field,  and  saw  a  yoke  of  oxen 
standing  ready  furnished  to  plough,  and  asking 
them  if  they  were  men,  they  said,  '  No ;  but 
that  a  man  had  put  those  yokes  upon  them.' 
He  left  them,  and  went  aside ;  and  espying  a 
horse  bridled  and  tied  to  a  tree,  asked  him  if  he 
were  a  man.  He  was  answered,  'No  ;  but  that 
a  man  had  bridled  him,  and  would  by-and-by 
come  to  ride  him.'  At  last,  he  found  a  man 
cleaving  wood,  and  asked  him ;  and  finding  him 
to  be  so,  told  him  that  he  must  then  prepare  to 
fight  with  him.  The  man  told  him  with  all  his 
heart ;  but  first  desired  him  to  help  to  draw  the 
wedge  out  of  that  tree,  and  then  he  would.  The 
young  Hon  thrusts  in  his  paws,  and  a  little  opens 
the  tree,  till  the  wedge  fell  out,  and  the  tree 
closed  upon  his  feet  by  its  returning  violence. 
The  man  seeing  the  lion  fastened,  and  the  lion 
seeing  himself  entrapped,  the  man  cried  to  his 
neighbors  to  come  to  his  help  ;  and  the  Hon,  to 
escape  lua  danger,  tore  his  feet  from  the  tree,  and 
left  his  nails  and  blood  behind  him ;  and  return- 
ing with  shame  and  smart  to  his  old  father,  said 
to  him  :  '  Mi  Pater,  si  paruissem  monitis  tuis,  tin- 
aulas  non  amississem.'  '  I  had  not  lost  my  nails 
had  I  obeyed  my  papa's  commands.'  "  O,  for 
the  foolish  young  bona  and  lionesses  that  are 
caught  in  the  cleft  sticks  every  day  ! 


A  man  of  cultivation  and  social  attractiveness, 
especially  if  he  holds  some  position  of  influence 
and  distinction,  as  a  journalist,  a  statesman,  a 
professional  man,  is  ofteu  little  aware,  because 
he  has  strangely  forgotten  the  days  of  his  boy- 
hood ;  how  wide  and  how  permanent  are  the  in- 
fluences he  leaves  upon  the  society  he  passes 
through.  What  ho  says,  may  not  be  remember- 
ed ;  but  what  he  is,  will  be.  Many  think  of  him 
with  pleasure,  and  with  a  secret  wish  to  know 
him  and  bo  guided  by  him,  of  whom  be  dues 
not  think  at  the  time. 


A  SPECULATION. 

The  following  incident  actually  took  place  in 
Baltimore,  a  few  years  since.  Ah  an  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  tho  event,  it  is  said  that  the  com- 
panions of  tho  young  woman  wore  not  long  in 
discovering  that  one  of  their  number  all  of  a 
sudden  left  their  ranks. 

"How   do    you   sell   these  flowers  '"    said   a 

good-looking  stranger  of  one  of  tho  Southern 
tates,  to   a  pretty  little  damsel   in  the  market, 

who  had  hitherto  Keen  compelled  to  sell  pinlu, 

posies,  and  similar  notion*,  honestly  to  maintain 
herself  and  family. 

"  Twenty-five  cents,  sir,"  said  the  maiden, 
holding  up  to  tho  gaze  of  tho  stranger,  a  Hwoot- 
Bcentocl  bunch. 

'*  Cheap,'1  said  the  gentleman. 

"  Indeed,  they  are,"  said  the  maiden. 

"  So  much  so,  that  I  cannot  possibly  con- 
ceive iiow  you  can  make  a  living  at  the  busi- 
ness." 

"Ah,  sir,"  said  the  pretty  little  damsel,  "the 
times  are  so  hard  that  wc  are  compelled  to  do 
the  best  we  can.  By  economy,  sir,  we  do  man- 
age to  get  along.  Did  those  who  live  in  glit- 
tering palaCCS  but  know  how  seven:  in  the  lot  of 
tho  poor  and  dejected,  we  might,  perhaps,  gel  a 
trifle  more  for  our  labor.  But  alas  !  sorry  1  am 
to  be  compelled  to  say  it,  truly,  justice  is  blind, 
and  dim  indeed  is  the  vision  of  opulence.11 

Hero  the  stranger,  touched  by  the  powerful 
remarks  of  the  pretty  flower  girl,  was  seen  to 
drop  Iiis  head,  and  let  fall  a  tear  of  sorrow.  Re- 
covering, howevor,  he  continued  as  follows  : 

"  Here,  my  pretty  one,  why  not  turn  your  at- 
tention to  something  more  profitable  V 

"  I  know  not  what,  sir,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Why  not  turn  your  attention  to  specula- 
tion?" 

"But  I  know  not  what  kind,  sir,"  said  trie 
girl,  "  and  if  I  did,  I  am  not  possessed  of  the 
capital." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  there  are  some 
kinds  of  speculation  in  which  to  meet  success  a 
capital  is  not  required." 

"  Name  it,  sir." 

"Marriage." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  little  maiden,  "my  chances  in 
that  kind  of  speculation  are  poor — poor  indeed." 

"  Perhaps  not  so  poor  as  you  imagine." 

"  I  have  now  on  my  hands  a  dear  father  and 
mother  to  support  by  my  little  earnings,  and  to 
marry  a  youth  as  poor  as  myself  would  only  be 
heaping  misfortune  on  our  already  over-burdened 
shoulders." 

"  But,  perhaps,  in  the  search  you  might  fall  in 
with  Bome  one  who  has  more  of  this  world's 
treasures  than  yourself." 

"  But  to  get  him,"  modestly  articulated  the 
girl. 

"  'Twere  an  easy  task,  if  he  loves  you." 

"  But  where  shall  I  find  him  f  Which  way 
shall  I  look  V 

"  Here,  my  pretty  one,"  said  the  gentleman, 
at  the  same  time  throwing  his  eyes  upon  the 
young  girl  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  her  mind  that  she  was  adored  by  the 
stranger. 

*  #  #  #  The  couple  became  more  inti- 
mate with  each  other ;  the  stranger  bought  tho 
flowers  of  the  maiden,  and,  as  a  compensation, 
he  gave  her  a  fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  with  a  written  contract  that  himself 
should  be  thrown  in  to  the  bargain. 

They  are  now  man  and  wife — the  aged  parents 
are  comforted  in  their  declining  years  —  the 
maiden  is  no  longer  obliged  to  vend  her  nose- 
gays— and  the  stranger  doubtless  blesses  the  hour 
he  visited  the  city  of  monuments,  and  went  to 
buy  the  blue-eyed  maiden's  charming  flowers. 


Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conversa- 
tion ;  they  do  not  take  in  anything  for  their  own 
use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 
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THE    PORT    OF   YOUTH. 


BY   -SEWALL  FI.Y. 


There's  a  beautiful  port  on  the  shores  of  time, 
Where  the  waters  are  clear  and  deep, 

And  the  winds  and  ware?  of  Mint  sunny  dime 
Would  not  wake  an  infant'*  Bleep. 

And  dnily  and  hourly  the  *hips  go  out, 

To  traverse  the  waves  so  blue  ; 
But  they  Dover  return,  whatever  their  route, 

To  anchor  and  land  tlieir  crew. 

They  may  coast  in  sight  of  the  beautiful  port, 
And  along  where  the  watch  towers  frown ; 

But  alas!  e'en  there  by  the  rude  winds  sport, 
1'ull  many  a  hark  goes  down. 

And  some,  perchance,  may  forget  for  a  while, 
The  port  whence  they  sallied  forth, 

And,  touching  at  many  a  sunny  ibIc, 
Take  now  supplies  of  mirth. 

But  sooner  or  later,  as  years  roll  on, 
To  the  watchman's  dim  old  eye — 

With  masts  in  splinters,  and  Bails  all  torn, — 
A  shattered  bark  goes  by. 

And  all  who  may  read  my  rhymes  will  say, 
That  what  I  have  written  is  truth : 

For  none  who  launch  on  life's  sea  to-day, 
Can  re-enter  the  Port  of  Youth. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE  CHRISTMAS   TREE. 


BY    MIS8    IIAttRIET    N.    HATHAWAY. 


It  was  a  glorious  eve — that  of  Christmas — 
fitting  precursor  of  the  day  we  celebrate  in  com- 
memoration of  the  advent  uf  the  meek  and  lowly 
Saviour  among  men.  The  stars  came  out  one 
by  one,  and  looked  down  as  peacefully  and 
lovingly  upon  the  earth  as  they  did  at  the  time 
when  the  Angel  appeared  unto  the  "  Eastern 
shepherds"  by  night,  while  they  were  tending 
their  flocks,  and  said  to  them — "  Four  not :  for 
behold  I  bring  unto  you  good  tidings  of  great 
joy,  which  shall  be  unto  all  people.  For  unto 
you  is  bora  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Cltrist  the  Lord."  Suddenly, 
we  are  told,  a  multitudo  of  the  heavenly  host 
were  with  the  Angel,  singing — "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  to- 
wards men  !"  O,  what  a  song  was  that,  and 
how  many  of  the  dwellers  on  earth  have  sung  it — 
how  many  are  still  singing  it — how  many  who 
have  "  crossed  the  river"  arc  singing  it  on  "  the 
other  side !" 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  stars  wero  out, 
and  the  eorruscations  upon  the  carpet  of  snow 
that  spread  the  ground  glistened  like  diamonds 
in  the  moonlight.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city 
were  full  of  life — such  hurrying  of  men  and 
women  hither  and  thither,  such  dancing  of  chil- 
dren over  the  crusty  snow,  such  gleesomc  shouts 
from  the  boys,  who  were  hastening  home  to  en- 
joy the  festivities  of  the  evening — such  pleasant, 
happy  faces  were  seldom  seen.  Then  how 
proudly  the  sleighs  swept  along,  the  horses'  feet 
keeping  time  to  the  merry  chime  of  the  bells. 
O,  these  were  rare  sights  for  the  opening  of  the 
"  holidays." 

At  your  left  is  a  portly  gentleman  with  a  cum- 
brous package,  which  the  mind  pictures  as  con- 
taining books,  toys,  and  other  Christmas  gifts. 
Just  beyond  is  another  man,  with  a  fine  fat  tur- 
key and  a  brace  of  chickens  ;  and  yet  another, 
with  a  shabby  basket,  whose  gaping  cover  reveals 
a  small  cut  of  steak  and  a  few  vegetables.  Now 
a  woman  glides  past  with  a  few  small  bundles, 
which  she  strives  to  hide  under  the  folds  of  her 
scanty  shawl,  one  containing  a  baker's  roll, 
another  a  little  brown  sugar,  and  the  third  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  tea,  for  she  thinks  "  it  will 
seem  a  little  more  cosy  and  homelike  to  have  some- 
thing warm  for  myself  and  Mary  on  the  mor- 
row !"  We  enter  a  jeweller's  establishment,  and 
the  same  lady  adds  to  her  little  stock  a  penny 
thimble  for  her  little  Mary,  and  as  she  turns  to 
go,  a  lady,  robed  in  velvets  and  sable,  enters. 
As  she  passes  her  poorer  sister  she  draws  her 
robes  about  her,  lest  they  come  in  contact  with 
her  thin,  faded  garments.  The  shopkeeper  is 
now  all  bows  and  smiles,  as  case  after  case  of 
rich  jewelry  is  displayed.  A  set  of  diamonds  are 
selected,  and  there  is  no  demurring  at  the  price 
named,  for  are  they  not  for  the  fair  daughter 
Amelia,  who,  on  the  morrow  night,  makes  her 
debut  into  the  fashionable  world  !  Now  a  boy, 
with  slight  figure  and  pale  face,  enters,  and  asks 
to  be  shown  some  plain  gold  rings.  "  One  dol- 
lar and  seventy-five  cents,"  says  the  jeweller,  as 
he  shows  them.     The  smile  fades  from  the  boy's 


face,  for  lie  has  not  so  much  money  as  that  in 
the  wide,  wide  world.  The  kind-hearted  man 
divines  his  trouble,  and  adds,  "  Here  arc  some 
marked  one  dollar — you  may  take  one  for 
seventy-five  cents."  The  warm'blood  mounts 
into  the  boy's  check,  and  his  hand  trembles  with 
delight  as  he  places  one  of  the  glittering  ring.-* 
upon  Ins  finger  ;  there  is  a  hunined  light  in  his 
mild  blue  eye  as  he  hands  it  to  the  kind  shop- 
keeper, and  with  softened  voice  says — "  Please 
mark  it  '  My  Mother.'  "     Comment  is  needless. 

Now  we  are  on  G street.     What  a  flood 

of  light  streams  through  the  unclosed  shutters  of 
the  beautiful  dwellings.  Ever  and  anon  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  bright,  sunny  face,  and  your 
cur  is  met  with  strains  of  music  and  gushes  of 
joyous  laughter.  You  almost  imagine  the  world 
is  all  sunshine,  but  come  along  a  little  further 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  this  idea  is  but  a 
colored  bubble,  which  a  mere  breath  of  reality 
will  break  ! 

Here  is  a  boy  of  some  nine  summers,  whose 
handsome  face,  shaded  by  brown  curling  locks, 
looks  out  from  under  his  brimless  cap;  his 
clothes  arc  clean  and  whole,  but  bear  a  marked 
resemblance  to  "  Joseph's  coat  of  many  colors." 
He  holds  a  girl  of  six  years  by  the  hand,  whose 
dress  is  in  keeping  with  his  own,  but  her  ban-  is 
flaxen,  and  falls  from  under  her  faded  cambric 
hood  in  long  curls.  Her  small,  red  mhtenless 
hands  hug  her  little  cotton  shawl  around  her. 

"  Willie,"  said  the  little  girl,  "  don't  you  wish 
we  were  rich,  and  did'nt  have  to  go  'chipping' 
and  picking  up  coals  any  more  V 

"  I'll  bet  I  do,  Mollie ;  for  I  do  hate  to  see  you 
wear  such  old  clothes,  and  hear  the  boys  call  you 
1  rag-a-inuIHn.'  I  wish  1  had  some  money  to 
buy  you  mittens." 

"But  you've  none,  Willie,  and  the  boys  call 
you  '  rag-a-niuflin'  the  same  as  me." 

"  I  know  it,  but  I'm  a  boy  and  don't  care  ;  but 
when  I  get  a  little  older  I'll  whip  them  for  it,  and 
nobody  shall  stop  me  !" 

"  It  would  be  wieked,  Willie  ; — but  look  there 
and  see  that  great  true,  in  that  beautiful  house, 
all  covered   with  candles  !     What  is  it,  Willie  .'" 

"That's  a  Christmas  Tree — a  real  live  Christ- 
mas Tree,  now  I'll  bet — and  I  am  bound  to  see  it, 
so  let  me  put  you  up  on  the  fence,  and  then  I'll 
come." 

"  O,  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  like  it,"  said 
Mollie,  but  now  she  was  fairly  on  the  fence  and 
Willie  by  her  side. 

"  0  my  !  arn't  it  splendid,  Mollie!  Only  see 
the  dolls  and  books,  and  trumpets  and  pistols, 
and  baskets  all  of  silver,  I  really  believe — and 
flowers,  and — and — 0  my,  I  never  saw  so  many 
pretty  things  in  all  my  life  put  together  !  I  only 
wish  little  Susie  could  see  them ;  would'nt  she 
crow,  the  little  tyke  !  But  there  comes  a  lady  to 
the  window;  my,  is'nt  she  pretty,  Mollie?" 

Carrie  Morgan  looked  in  wonder  upon  titc  two 
strange  looking  children,  and  called  her  mamma 
to  the  window  to  see  them. 

"  A  pretty  sight  this  !"  exclaimed  Mi's.  Mor- 
gan. "  What  will  people  think  who  aro  passing  ! 
King  the  bell,  and  send  Thomas  to  drive  them 
away." 

"  Bear  mamma,  let  mo  tell  them,  and  give 
them  some  nice  little  things,  I  pity  them  so, 
poor  little  children." 

"  Carrie,  dear,  it  will  not  do  to  encourage  such 
things.  We  should  havo  our  hands  more  than 
full  if  we  do." 

"  0  Ictus  get  down  quickly,  for  there  comes  a 
man  to  drive  us  away." 

"  I'm  bound  to  give  three  cheers  for  the 
Christmas  Tree  before  I  budge  a  step  !"  and  here 
Willie  swung  his#  little  brimless  cap,  and  gave 
three  hearty  cheers,  which  performance  he  had 
just  concluded  when  the  man  cried  out : 

"  Down  with  you  and  be  off,  you  dirty,  ragged 
brats,  or  I'll  call  the  police — disturbing  respecta- 
ble people  in  this  way  !" 

The  children  scrambled  from  the  fence,  and 
hurried  down  the  street.  The  glow  upon  Willie's 
face  died  away,  and  with  it  the  pleasurable  feel- 
ing he  had  enjoyed  while  under  the  excitement. 

"  I  say,  Mollie,"  at  last  he  exclaimed.  "  I 
wish  I  was  a  dog" !  I'm  tired  of  being  called  '  a 
dirty,  ragged  brat'  and  such  like,  and  of  hearing 
you  called  so.  I  say,  Mollie,  I  wish  I  was 
dead — I  do,  this  minute  !" 

"  G,  Willie,  do  not  talk  so — you  make  me 
cry,"  and  the  little  girl  raised,  beseechingly,  her 
large,  blue  eyes,  brimming  over  with  tears. 

"  Well,  don't  cry,  Mollie,  and  I  wont  say  it 
again.  I'm  a  bad,  bad  boy,  but  folks  make  me  so." 

"  I  wonder  why  '  Santa  Claus'  and  '  Kriss 
Kringle*  don't  give  us  poor  folks  the  nice  tilings, 


for  the  rich  folks  have  lots  of  money  and  can 
buy  theirs  '?"  querricd  Mollie,  wiping  her  eyes  on 
one  corner  of  her  shawl.  "  1  mean  to  bang  up 
my  stocking  to-night,  and  see  if  he'll  not  come." 

"  Don't  you  do  it,  Mollie  ;  'taint  no  use  now, 
I  can  tell  you.  Santa  Claus  and  Kriss  Kringle, 
and  everybody  else,  loves  the  rich  folks  best." 

"  God  doesn't,  Willie,  for  the  bible  says  so." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  believed  it,  Mollie,  but  I  don't 
now — that's  so  !" 

"  But  you  must,  Willie,  just  as  I  do.  But 
what's  that  that  shines  so  ?" 

"  It's  a  three  center,  as  sure  as  gnus  !  Hur- 
rah fur  the  three  cent  primer,  with  the  painted 
pictures  !  I  guess  Susie  will  crow  some  when 
she  sees  it,  the  darling  tyke."  This  was  Willie's 
favorite  name  for  his  little  sister. 

"  I  think  Santa  Claus  heard  what  we  said,  and 
felt  ashamed  of  being  so  stingy,"  said  Mollie,  in 
a  tremble  of  delight.  "  I  mean  to  hang  up  my 
s  to  eking." 

Soon  the  purchase  was  made,  and  the  children 
on  their  way  home. 

"  Mother,  mother !"  shouted  Willie,  "  see 
what  I  bought  for  Susie  !" 

"  Hush,  Willie  ;  not  quite  so  loudly,"  said 
a  pale,  care-worn  looking  woman,  who  was  sit- 
ting by  the  side  of  the  bed,  "  for  Susie  is  not 
quite  well  to-night.  I'm  afraid  she  has  the 
croup.  I  have  been  so  frightened  about  you, 
that  I  should  have  come  out  to  search  fur  you  if 
Susie  had  not  been  sick." 

A  look  of  pitiful  sorrow  swept  over  the  boy's 
face  as  he  heard  his  mother's  word,  and  bending 
over  little  Susie,  he  tenderly  smoothed  the  brown 
clustering  curls,  so  like  his  own,  from  her  burn- 
ing brow. 

"  I  hope  little  Susie  will  not  die,  mamma,  just 
like  little  Hubert  and  Alice,"  and  Mollie  nestled 
closer  to  her  mother,  awaiting  with  tearful  eyes 
her  answer. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  the  doubting  mother, 
with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness.  "  But  come, 
children,  cat  your  supper,"  continued  Mi's. 
Howes. 

There  was  nothing  upon  the  table  but  a  plate 
of  dry  bread  and  some  cold  water,  but  many 
an  epicure  might  have  envied  those  children 
the  eager,  healthful  appetite  with  which  they 
partook  of  the  simple  repast. 

"  This  is  uot  so  bad  a  supper  after  all,  Mollie, 
but  we'll  have  a  nice  one  to-morrow,  for  I'll  get 
my  pay  for  the  coals  I  got  in  for  Mrs.  Brown." 

"  What,  will  we  have  a  nice  little  chicken, 
Willie!"  and  Mollie 's  blue  eyes  opened  wide  at 
the  anticipated  luxury. 

11  (J,  no,  not  a  chicken,  Mollie,  for  I  shall  not 
have  money  enough  for  that,  but  we'll  have  a 
baker's  roll  and  some  nice  large  potatoes — two 
apiece — with  salt  on  thera,  and  some  te:w  with 
sugar  and  milk  in  it,  for  mother  promised  us 
that  a  week  ago.  We'll  take  the  cents  Mrs. 
Lane  promised  us  to-morrow  morning,  and  buy 
the  milk." 

"  But  I  do  love  candy,  Willie,  and  I  thought 
I  would  buy  a  roll  of  bright  candy." 

"  Well,  then,  mother  will  have  no  milk  for  her 
tea,  and  some  warm  drink  will  be  so  nice." 

"  So  it  will,  and  I'll  wait  for  my  candy,  and 
it  will  be  nicer  by-and-by,"  and  the  little  childish 
faco  smiled  through  tears. 

"  I  wish  you  did  not  have  to  work  all  the 
time,  mother,"  said  Willie. 

"  Well,  I've  often  told  you  poor  people  must 
work.  Hands  were  never  made  to  be  idle ;  be- 
sides, it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  work  for  my  own 
dear  children.  One  of  these  days  I'm  expecting 
they'll  repay  mo  by  taking  care  of  me." 

"  That's  what  I  will,  I'll  bet.  I'll  have  heaps 
of  money  and  buy  a  grand  house,  and  Christmas 
day  we'll  have  a  big  fat  turkey,  and  a  plum-pud- 
ding to  top  off  on." 

"  And  we'll  have  all  the  poor  little  children  to 
come  and  help  eat  it,  and  make  a  Clu'istraas 
Tree  for  them/'  interrupted  Mollie. 

"  I'll  bet  we  willi  an& — " 

"  Not  I'll  bet,  my  son,  I  do  not  like  it." 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  bet  I  won't  say  it  again — 
there,  I've  said  it,  but  I  did  not  mean  to.  But 
I  must  tell  you  about  that  splendid  !  Christmas 
Tree '  we  saw  at  the  grand  house." 

Susie  breathed  more  freely,  and  so  the  loving 
mother  listened  to  the  story  of  the  "  Christinas 
Tree,"  and  her  heart  yearned  with  pity  over  her 
little  ones  when  they  told  how  heartlessly  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  post;  but  she  wisely 
forbore  to  comment  upon  it.  At  last  the  story 
was  concluded,  and  tho  children  prepared  them- 
selves for  bed,  and  kneeling  by  the  side  of  their 
low    "  trundle,"  they  repeated :    "  Our  Father 


which  art  in  Heaven,"  Willie's  voice  not  beto- 
kening much  devotion,  while  Mollie 's  seemed  to 
come  from  the  depths  of  her  childish  heart. 

It  seemed  to  Mollie  that  her  mother  would 
never  go  to  sleep ;  but  at  last  it  was  still,  and 
she  said : 

"  Willie,  don't  yon  think  they  are  asleep  J" 

"  I  guess  they  be,"  said  Willie,  "  but  what 
makes  you  want  to  know  ?" 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  what  I'm  going  to  do 
with  my  stocking  ?  I'm  'spectiug  Santa  Claus 
down  chimney  every  moment !  Come,  Willie, 
hang  up  yours,  too."     , 

"  No,  Mollie,  I  don't  want  to,  but  you  cam" 

"  Well,  Willie,  he'll  put  lots  of  things  in  mine, 
I  know,  and  I'll  give  you  half  of  everything." 

The  little  bare  feet  went  pat-pat  over  the  cold 
floor,  and  the  small  stocking  was  hung  on  a 
hook  by  the  side  of  Susie's,  which  contained  the 
"  painted  picture-book." 

"  Willie,  let's  go  right  to  sleep,  for  Santa 
Claus  never  conies  when  folks  are  awake,"  and 
the  little  curly  head  pressed  the  pillow,  but  de- 
spite the  injunction  to  Willie,  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  girl  kept  winking  and  blinking,  and  ever  and 
anon  she  would  peep  out  to  see  if  the  "  old  fel- 
low" hadu't  made  his  appearance.  But  at  last 
sleep  came  upon  her,  and  with  it  dreams  of 
"  Christinas  Trees,"  picture-books,  dolls,  baskets, 
flowers,  and  warm  crimson  worsted  hoods,  and 
above  them  all  the  sweet  face  of  Carrie  Morgan 
smiled  down  lovingly  upon  her.  Dream  on, 
dear  child,  for  there  is  a  sad  waking  reality  in 
store  fur  thee  on  the  morrow  ! 

The  morning  broke  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  cheerily  in  at  the  low  win- 
dow when  the  children  awoke.  There  were  no 
preparations  going  on  for  breakfast;  but  their 
mother  sat  before  the  fire,  swinging  to  and  fro, 
with  little  Susie  in  her  arms,  whose  laborious 
breathing  was  distressing  to  hear. 

Willie  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  no  sooner  did 
bis  eye  rest  upon  Ids  little  sister,  than  he  knew 
that  a  great  change  had  come  upon  her.  Ho 
spoke  to  her  but  she  did  not  heed  him — he  tore 
the  slocking  from  the  hook,  and  held  the  painted 
picture-book  before  her,  crying,  "  Speak  to  me, 
Susie,  speak  to  brother  Willie  !"  but  the  child 
did  not  heed  him,  and  sinking  upon  his  knees  be 
groaned,  "  O,  mother,  mother,  Susie  will  die,  I 
know  she  will,  and  what  shall  we  do  without 
her  i" 

"  God's  will  must  be  done,  my  boy." 

"  O,  do  not  say  that,  motlicr.  I  do  not  want 
his  will  to  be  done.  He  just  came  and  took 
away  our  little  Kobert  and  Alice,  and  now  he 
wants  our  Susie  too.  I  say  I  don't  believe  ho 
loves  or  cares  for  us  one  bit,  but  likes  to  plague 
us  all  lie  can.  0,  Susie — Susie,  dear  little  Su- 
sie, he  shall  not  have  yon — ho  shall  not,  mother," 
aud  here  the  boy  hid  his  faco  and  sobbed  more 
bitterly  than  before — poor  child  it  was  all  dark 
to  him. 

"  Willie,  Willie,  do  not  cry  so,"  said  Mollie, 
throwing  her  arms  around  Ins  neck.  "  Kriss 
Kringle  don't  love  us,  and  Santa  Claus  don't, 
but  'tis  wicked  to  say  God  docs  not,  for  my  Sun- 
day School  teacher  says  he  loves  the  little  birds, 
and  the  bits  of  flowers,  and  tho  homely  worms, 
but  that  he  loved  us  a  great  deal  yooder  than 
them,  and  I  know  he  does  !" 

Sweet  little  teacher,  many  an  older  heart  might 
take  a  lesson  from  thee !  The  mother  felt  tho 
want  of  trust  in  the  loving  Father  rebuked,  and 
the  boy  raised  his  head  and  wiped  lus  tears, 
while  Mollie  took  her  little  empty  stocking  from 
the  hook,  and  said  not  a  word,  but  as  she  drew 
it  upon  her  foot  one  round  tear  glistened,  quiv- 
ered, and  fell  upon  the  bare  floor.  Dear  little 
Mollie     Santa  Claus  had  forgotten  her ! 

That  night  when  the  "  evening  star  "  appear- 
ed, it  looked  through  those  low  wiudows  upon 
Susie  with  her  long,  chestnut  curls  floating  down 
upon  her  coarse  night-dress.  The  large  brown 
eyes  were  closed,  and  their  fringed  lids  rested 
upon  the  marble  face,  while  the  little  dimpled 
hands  were  folded  quietly  over  the  pulseless 
bosom.  Vain  would  have  been  any  effort  to 
have  brought  a  smile  to  the  eye,  or  a  word  from 
the  lip,  or  a  motion  from  the  hand,  for  the  child 
was  no  longer  a  dweller  of  earth — she  had  wan- 
dered far  away  to  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
"  Unknown  " — unknown  to  us  still,  though  some- 
times are  wafted  to  us  strains  of  celestial  har- 
mony, and  we  catch  faint  glimpses  of  its  glory. 

There  was  subdued  sorrow  in  that  little  house- 
hold, not  such  as  was  there  in  the  morning,  for 
Death's  presence  is  too  sacred  to  be  entertained 
with  boisterous  grief.  0,  Death  where  art  thou 
not !     Truly  has  the  poet  said  : 
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"  TImtk  In  n<j  lln-sMi'  bOVMOO'cr  ilcferidoU, 
Hut  lin-1  ono  '  vtirjtut  cluilr  ;' 
TIhtu  tft  no  llurk,  liowi'vor  wntclicd  anil  (ondrd, 

But  ono  dead  lamb  In  timre!" 
The  morning  sun  shone  as  brightly  through 
tin' window  cil'  Mrs.  Howe's  cottage  as  though 
in*  sorrow  were  there,  and  it  was  well,  for  should 
"  mothor  Nnturo  "  symnntliizo  with  our  Borrows, 
the  world  would  In-  clad  in   mourning  all  the 

whiio. 

"  Conw,  Willi*',"  said  Mollie,  "lotus  go  out 
and  pick  some  (lowers  to  put  in  dear  little  Su- 
sie's baud  and  on  hor  pillow,  just  like  those  wo 
got  for  Robert  and  Como." 

"  There  ore  uono  now,  Mollio,  not  ono.  God 
has  just  come  and  killed  thorn  all,  an  lie  docs 
everything  e/ste  m-  love,  I  thought  when  I  went 
to  bed  last  night  I  would  try  to  love  him,  but  it's 
no  use,  I  can't." 

"  0,  you  must  not  say  so,  Willie,  it's  wicked. 
I  don't  believe  lie's  killed  those  heaulii'ul  flowers 
WO  saw  at  the  grand  house  where  the  Christmas 
Tree  was,  and  maybe  that  pretty  lady  who 
came  to  the  window  will  give  us  some..  You 
help  mo  find  the  way  there,  and  I'll  ask." 

The  hoy's  faco  brightened  as  he  said  :  "  Well, 
Mollio,  I'll  go  with  yon  and  hide  down  by  the 
lamp-post  while  you  ask  her.  Go  get  your 
shawl  and  hood." 

In  a  few  moments  Mollie  stood  on  the  marble 
steps  of  Mr.  Morgan's  impeding  dwelling.  The 
little  heart  fluttered  wildly  under  the  faded  shawl, 
and  the  little  fingers  trembled  so  violently  that 
she  could  scarce  pull  the  bell-knob,  but  love  for 
"little  Susie"  lent  her  strength.  A  pleasant- 
looking  Irish  girl  answered  the  summons. 

"And  what  would  the  little  Miss  be  nfther 
having?" 

"  IMease  ma'am,"  replied  Mollie,  dropping  a 
curtsy,  "  I  would  like  to  see  the  swcot,  pretty 
lady  with  curls  like  mine,  only  smoother  and 
shinier." 

"  The  Holy  Virgin  bless  the  swate  child,  an' 
so  ye's  shall,"  and  then  her  cheery  voice  was 
heard  calling  :  "  Carrie,  Carrie,  my  swato  young 
leddy,  there's  a  little  half  frozen  child  at  the 
door  who'd  be  afther  seeing  you,"  and  Came 
quickly  obeyed  the  summons. 

How  kindly  she  spoke  to  Mollie!  and  as  the 
child  looked  up  into  the  gentle  face  of  Carrie 
Morgan,  she  gathered  courage  and  said  : 

"  O,  please  pretty  lady  will  you  give  me  a  few 
flowers,  for — for  our  little  Susie  is  dead."  She 
could  say  no  more,  but  bursting  into  tears  she 
hid  her  face  in  the  scanty  folds  of  her  cotton 
shawl. 

"  Poor  little  girl,  come  light  in,"  and  Carrie 
Morgan  led  the  sobbing  child  into  a  tastefully 
furnished  apartment,  where  her  father  and  moth- 
er were  seated. 

"  Well,  well,  Carrie,  what  new  freak  is  this  ?" 
said  the  lady,  placing  the  cup  she  had  been  sip- 
ping chocolate  from  upon  the  small  silver  salver, 
while  her  father  glanced  from  over  the  "  morn- 
ing paper,"  first  at  the  forlorn  child,  now  seated 
before  the  glowing  "  anthracite,"  and  then  at 
Carrie,  with  a  nod  and  smile  of  approval. 

The  warm  color  glowed  in  Carrie  Morgan's 
cheek,  and  her  voice  was  broken  from  unshed 
teal's,  as  she  told  Mollie  Howe's  touching  errand, 
and  asked  consent  to  accompany  her  home. 

"  Why  Carrie,  child,  you  must  be  crazy,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Morgan,  "  to  think  of  venturing 
out  this  cold  day,  and  in  that  part  of  the  city 
unprotected." 

"Let  her  go,  wife,"  said  Mr.  Morgan,  as  Car- 
rie took  her  basket  from  the  table  to  fill  with 
flowers.  "  She's  a  blessing  to  this-  house,  and 
I'm  not  afraid  to  trust  her  anywhere — angels 
protect  such  as  she,"  and  here  he  drew  his  hand 
across  his  eyes,  and  to  appearance  resumed  his 
reading,  but  busy  thoughts  were  at  work  in  liis 
heart. 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  not  a  cold-hearted  woman, 
but  she  stood  in  great  fear  of  the  "  Mi's.  Grun- 
dy "  of  "fashionable  society."  However,  in 
this  instance  her  heart  got  the  better  of  her  head, 
and  instead  of  opposing  Carrie,  she  left  the  room 
and  returned  with  a  knit  hood — the  very  one 
Mollie  had  dreamed  of — a  pair  of  mittens  and  a 
warm  woolen  shawl,  and  with  gentle  hand  ar- 
rayed the  needy  child,  while  Mr.  Morgan  brushed 
his  eyes  more  vigorously  than  before,  and  as  he 
pressed  a  five  dollar  bill  into  her  band,  he  said 
in  a  husky  voice  : 

"  Wife,  Heaven  will  bless  you  for  your  good- 
ness to  that  poor  child.  Give  her  this,  or  per- 
haps Carrie  had  better  take  it  to  her  mother." 

Carrie  Morgan  helped  robe  Susie  for  the 
grave;  with  her  own  hands  twining  bright  buds 
and  blossoms  amid  the  brown  curls  which  had 


been  the  pride  of  Willie  and  Mollie.  While 
she  was  engaged  in  hor  work  of  love,  Mnllie 
stole  up  to  her  side  with  a  piece  of  rusty  black 
ribbon  which  she  had  found,  Baying  : 

"  Look  at  this  ribbon  which  1  have  found  for 
mamma's  bonnet.  I'm  going  to  try  if  I  can  find 
another  for  my  hood,  became  yon  know  folks 
wears  it  on  their  bounots  when  God  takes  away 
them  they  love." 

The  next  night  the  slurs  looked  down  upon 
the  grave  of  little  Stisio,  for  it  will  not  do  for  the 
poor  to  sorrow  long  over  "  their  dead."  Carrie 
Morgan  had  accompanied  them  to  the  quiet 
burying  flpot — her  simple,  trusting  lititli  bad  en- 
abled the  Borrowing  mother  to  say  more  fully, 
"  Thy  will  be  done,"  and  now  that  she  had  gone 
she  felt  that  in  that  fair  girl  she  had  been  enter- 
taining one  of  "  earth's  angels,"  and  even  Willie 
began  to  think  that  God  had  not  lost  all  bis  care 
for  them. 


Once  more  Christmas  eve  bad  come,  and  onee 
more  we  will  look  in  upon  Mrs,  Howes,  Willie 
and  Mollie. 

They  had  removed  to  a  pleasant  little  cottage. 
The  floor  of  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Howes  and 
Mollie  were  seated,  had  a  nice  homespun  carpet 
upon  it ;  the  tea-table  was  spread  with  bread, 
nice  and  light,  a  ball  of  golden  butter,  a  plate  of 
tempting  seed  cakes,  sugar  and  milk,  while  be- 
fore the  fire  stood  a  smoking  dish  of  toast  and  a 
shining  tea-urn. 

Mrs.  Howe's  face  no  longer  wore  the  sorrow- 
ful look  it  did  when  we  last  saw  her,  and  her 
dress  was  neat  and  even  tasty ;  and  Mollie  in 
her  bine  Cashmere — a  present  from  Carrie  Mor- 
gan— with  her  long  flaxen  curls  floating  over  her 
fair  shoulders,  and  joyous  expectation  painting 
her  cheeks  and  beaming  from  her  eyes,  formed  a 
perfect  picture  of  health  and  happiness,  as  she 
exclaimed  : 

"  He's  coming,  mamma — Willie  is  coming  !" 

One  year  had  done  great  things  for  Willie,  for 
Carrie  Morgan  had  prevailed  upon  her  father  to 
clothe  him  and  send  him  to  school,  and  as  he 
stood  there  in  his  nicely  fitting  suit,  with  his 
proudly  handsome  face  smiling  upon  Ins  mother 
and  sister,  one  could  scarcely  have  identified  him 
as  the  Willie  Howe  of  a  year  ago. 

He  had  a  bundle  in  his  hand,  and  going  to  the 
table-drawer,  in  a  stealthy  way  ho  slid  it  out  of 
sight,  and  as  he  thought  that  "  Mollie's  stocking 
would  not  be  empty  on  the  morrow,"  his  heart 
leaped  with  joy,  but  just  then  his  eye  rested 
upon  the  "  printed  picture-book,"  procured  for 
his  little  sister  Susie  one  year  ago,  and  a  tear 
glistened  in  his  eye,  but  brushing  it  away,  he 
turned  to  his  mother,  who  said  soothingly  : 

"  Dear  little  Susie  is  an  angel  now.'.' 

The  tea-table  had  been  cleared,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  apparently  waiting  the  coming  of 
some  one,  when  a  light  step  was  heard  in  the 
hall,  and  Carrie  Morgan's  sweet  face  looked  in 
upon  the  cheerful  group.  Ever  and  anon  the 
door  opened  and  admitted  a  bevy  of  children, 
until  at  last  the  sitting-room,  was  quite  full,  and 
then  the  parlor  door  was  tlu-own  open  and  there 
was  "  a  real  live  Christmas  Tree,"  to  quote 
Willie's  words.  Then  what  a  tramping  of  little 
feet  there  was,  and  jostling  of  one  another,  in 
the  eager  haste  to  be  the  first  one  there,  and 
what  a  gleesome  ringing  shout  arose  as  they  saw 
the  tree  with  its  many  colored  candles,  with  dolls, 
books,  trumpets,  guns,  capes,  caps,  comforters 
and  tippets,  hanging  on  every  bough.  Willie's 
shout  rose  high  and  full  above  the  rest,  while 
MolUo  nestled  close  to  Carrie  Morgan  and  press- 
ed kiss  after  kiss  upon  her  small  white  hand. 
Mrs.  Howe  had  no  words  for  the  occasion,  but 
her  heart  ascended  in  gratitude  to  the  One  who 
had  raised  up  to  them  in  their  greatest  extremity 
such  friends  as  Mr.  Morgan  and  his  daughter. 

Reader  mine,  the  cold  winter  is  coming  upon 
us,  and  there  are  many  of  God's  eliildren  suffer- 
ing for  the  common  comforts  of  life,  and  can  we 
not  from  our  abundance  extend  to  them  a  share 
of  that  which  has  so  kindly  been  imparted  to  us. 
These  "  sweet  charities  "  help  to  make  life  beau- 
tiful, and  with  Came  Morgan,  in  our  hearts  we 
shall  find  it  is  thrice  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive. 


Female  Beauty. — A  cultivated  mind  and 
good  heart  will  give  an  intelligent  and  even 
beautiful  expression  to  the  face.  The  features 
may  be  irregular,  and  the  complexion  bad,  but 
if  the  heart  is  gentle,  and  the  mind  well-stored, 
the  woman  will  be  handsome.  We  have  known 
women,  who  at  first  sight,  were  positively 
homely,  yet,  who  became  very  handsome,  even 
fascinating,  upon  further  acquaintance. 


EMINENT  LIVING  AUTHORS  OF  AMERICA. 
[[.I,    BKOBAVINOfl   on    FOLLOWING    PAQEBi] 

AT    the    head   of  uur   li.-l   of  AiiHii'im    PoCtS 

stands  William  Culxeh  Bbtakt.    He  is  at 

present  sonic  05  years  phi,  and  lias  enjoyed  large 
advantages  from  travel  and  Study.  Mr.  Bryant 
is  a  native  of  Massachusetts.  His  muno  will 
oyer  be  linked  with  those  of  Irving  and  Coopor 
as  among  the  fathers  of  American  lei  lets, 
While  his  "  Thnuntopsifl  "  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, neitherwill  his  "  Lines  to  a  Waterfowl," 
or  his  "Lines  on  Revisiting  the  Country,"  or 
bis  versos  on  behalf  of  "  Green  River."  In 
fact,  Mr.  Bryant's  earlier  poems  may  still  be 

Called  the  popular  favorites.  They  are  all  steep- 
ed in  the  tenderest  love  of  nature,  and  hence 
reach  and  teach  every  heart. 

Oliver  WENDELL  Holmeb  is  best  known  as 
the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  by  his 
contributions  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  As  a 
poet,  few  of  American  versifiers  have  managed 
to  probe  the  excrescences  of  the  age  with  a 
nunc  skilful  lancet,  or  "  shoot  folly  as  it  flies  " 
with  a  more  nnerring  aim.  He,  too,  is  a  native 
of  Massachusetts,  by  profession  a  physician. 
II is  minor  poems — pathetic  and  humorous — 
have  travelled  the  land  up  and  down,  for  quite  a 
whole  generation.  Mis  prose  is  pointed,  spright- 
ly, full  of  surprises,  and  entirely  free  from  pe- 
dantry or  affectation.     lie  is  50  years  of  age. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  has  been  called  a 
"  poetic  Webster."  Deeper  than  his  line  no  ro- 
mance writer's  lead  has  ever  sounded.  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter"  at  once  gave  him  an  abiding 
fame,  which  his  previous  and  subsequent  wri- 
tings serve  but  to  illustrate.  His  "Twice  Told 
Talcs,"  his  "  House  of  Seven  Gables,"  his 
"Blithednle  Romance,"  "Mosses  from  an  Old 
Manse,"  and  Juveniles,  are  all  worthy  of  his 
genius  and  his  fame.  Mr.  Hawthorne  was  ap- 
pointed Consul  to  Liverpool  by  President  Pierce, 
and  has  resided  on  the  Continent  chiefly  since 
he  vacated  that  office.  He  is  said  to  be  prepar- 
ing another  work,  which  his  admirers  loolrfor 
with  eagerness.     His  age  is  about  48. 

Geokge  William  Cuims  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  litterateurs  and  successful  lecturers 
we  have  in  the  country.  He  must  have  reached 
plump  forty  years.  By  no  one  performance  in 
particular  is  he  known,  but  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  touches  everything,  whether  a  tale,  an 
essay,  an  address,  or  records  of  his  experience 
in  travel.  "  The  IJJile  Notes  of  a  Howadji '' 
first  drew  popular  attention  to  him,  and  his 
"  Potapher  Papers  "  showed  how  well  he  de- 
served the  praises  he  received.  As  a  speaker 
none  excel  him  on  our  platforms  for  grace  and 
effectiveness  of  delivery,  his  musical  voice,  so 
skilfully  managed,  coming  in  to  complete  the 
charm. 

Washington  Irving  u-as  a  living  author  at 
the  time  our  sketch  was  made,  but  has  suddenly 
gone  to  his  rest,  at  the  noble  age  of  77  years. 
To  mention  his  honored  name  is  quite  enough. 
No  American  pen  could  enlarge  his  renown  as 
an  American  author.  His  fame  has  continually 
widened  and  deepened,  from  the  day  he  penned 
the  "  Sketch  Book,"  to  that  when  he  completed 
— worthy  crowning  of  a  worthy  life — his  biog- 
raphy of  Washington.  His  works  confer  im- 
perishable glory  on  his  native  land.  In  his  life 
he  was  loved  by  all,  as,  in  his  death,  by  all  is  he 
lamented. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  has  gone  a  little 
way  over  his  fiftieth  year,  yet  looks  as  fresh  as  a 
college  youth  still.  He  is  called  the  "  Concord 
Philosopher."  He  was  formerly  settled  over 
the  Hanover  Street  Church  in  Boston,  but,  re- 
signing his  office,  devoted  his  life  to  study  and 
the  faithful  repotting  of  Truth  as  it  presented 
itself  to  him.  His  Essays  are  masterpieces,  en- 
tirely individual,  and  therefore  inimitable.  His 
books  are,  beside  two  volumes  of  Essays,  "  Rep- 
resentative Men,"  "  English  Traits,"  "Nature," 
and  a  volume  of  Poems.  He  is  a  deep  thinker, 
though  the  formulas  of  logic  are  with  him  sub- 
ordinated to  the  truthfulness  of  his  naked  per- 
ceptions.    He  is  a  popular  lecturer. 

Bayard  Taylor  is  the  greatest  of  living 
American  travellers.  His  facile  records  of  those 
travels  form  extremely  popular  reading,  and  his 
books  arc  in  constant  and  general  demand.  No 
lecturer  in  the  country,  either,  will  "draw"  as 
well  as  Bayard  Taylor.  His  style  as  a  writer  is 
simple  and  unomainentcd,  though  in  his  descrip- 
tions he  often  rises  to  the  eloquence  of  enthu- 
siasm. He  has  recently  completed  a  highly 
successful  lecturing  tour  in  California,  and  ap- 


peared before  mi  audience  in  Boston  Mr.  Tay- 
lor i*  nearly  ■'!■'>  yean  of  ogO,  and  hart  probably 
seen  ns  much  of  thO  world  da  imy  man  or  woman 
Uving. 

Joint  G.  Baxb  takes  the  first  rank  among  the 
litimprifitH  and  poets  of  America,  lie  is  a  na- 
live  of  Vermont,  and  recently  wenl  through  a 
political  canvass  tliere  as  candidate  lor  governor. 
Am  a  vcrniflor  he  is  polished  in  the  extreme, 
pointed  in  expression,  abounding  with  wit,  hu- 
inor  and  drollery,  and  a  genuine  poet  nt  heart, 
lb  continually  suggests  Hood.  A  new  volume 
of  poems  from  bis  band  has  jam  Iwcn  published, 
and  received  with  mueli  favor.  Hi*  sen iees  are 
in  great  demand  ne  a  lecturer,  and  the  pleasure 
he  gives  an  audience  is  abiding  and  unmistak- 
able.    Mr.  Saxe  has  seen  4.'(  years. 

GkohojU  I'.  Morris  is  best  known  as  the 
hon^-wiiier  of  America,  and  a  prouder  title  no 
man  of  letters  need  think  to  covet.  His  "  Wood- 
man, spare  that  tree,"  "On  the  Lake,"  and 
"  Hoekaway,"  will  long  be  rei ue inhered.  He 
does  not  possess  the  soul  and  the  lire  of  Heran- 
ger,  yet  he  has  made  his  mark  in  our  literature 
as  a  writer  of  Songs.  Bomc  writer  says  :  "  Give 
me  the  making  of  a  people's  songs,  and  I  do 
not  care  who  governs  them,"  showing  the  power 
that  is  wrapped  up  in  such  seemingly  alight  effu- 
sions. Mr.  Morris  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
N.  York  Home  Journal,  and  is  about  58  years  old. 
Nathaniel  I*.  Willis,  the  editorial  confrere 
of  Gen.  Morris,  is  noted  as  a  skilful  writer,  both 
of  prose  and  verse.  He  lent  a  helping  hand 
when  our  literature  was  yet  in  its  earliest  in- 
fancy. Willis  is  known  us  a  writer  to  every- 
body. He  has  written  poems,  essays,  sketches, 
tales,  dramas,  letters,  and,  perhaps,  sermons  {on 
health  from  Idlewild.)  No  man  in  America 
holds  a  more  versatile  and  fantasie  pen,  nor  writes 
with  such  laborious  finish  and  point.  Some 
charge  his  style  with  affectation,  but  all  that 
may  be  the  idiosyncrasy  of  his  genius.  Willis 
has  seen  all  sides  of  life,  and  is  at  present  52 
years  of  age. 

Henry  Wadswoiitii  Longfellow  is"  a 
finished  poet.  His  muse  is  sweet,  and  addicted 
to  reflection,  if  not  to  sadness.  He  chooses 
foreign  themes,  that  are  embalmed  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  age,  and  embroiders  all  with  charming 
inventions  of  his  highly  cultivated  fancy.  His 
"  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,"  however,  is  an 
American  subject,  and  he  has  treated  it  with 
characteristic  grace  and  beauty.  Many  of  the 
images  of  Longfellow  people  the  memory  of  the 
reader  ever  after  becoming  excited  with  them, 
and  his  rhymes  contain  pregnant  plirases  that 
linger  on  every  lip.  He  is  52  years  old,  and  a 
native  of  Maine. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  inherits  a  literary 
name,  and  early  proved  himself  worthy  his 
noble  inheritance.  His  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast,"  is  as  fascinating  as  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Mr.  Dana  lias  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  his 
profession — the  law.  He  lately  published  an 
account  of  a  run  to  Cuba,  entitled  "To  Cuba 
and  Back" — a  very  popular  little  book.  He  is 
at  present  travelling  round  the  world  for  his 
health ;  and,  not  long  since,  encountered  a  fear- 
ful peril  by  the  burning  at  sea  of  the  ship  on 
which  he  had  embarked.  He  is  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  and  is  about  45  years  old. 

James  Russell  Lowell  is  the  worthy  son 
of  a  worthy  father.  He  writes  exquisite  verse, 
as  his  stanzas  on  a  "  Dandelion  "  attest.  No 
writer  of  verse  in  the  country  has  succeeded  as 
well  as  ho  in  hitting  off  the  genuine  New  Eng- 
land talk  and  manners.  His  "  Zekicl's  Court- 
ship "  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  The  "  Big- 
low  Papers  "  cannot  be  surpassed.  Mr,  Lowell 
is  at  present  a  Professor  in  Harvard  College, 
having  taken  the  place  vacated  by  Professor 
Longfellow.  Like  Dr.  Holmes,  he  is  a  favorite 
at  convivial  assemblages  where  an  original  poem, 
full  of  humor  and  hits,  is  expected.  He  is  40 
years  old. 

T.  Buchanan  Read  is  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
poet.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  38 
years  of  age,  He  lived  much  in  the  West  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  and  studied  his  divine 
art  in  Cincinnati.  Afterwards  he  came  to 
Boston,  where  he  remained  some  five  years. 
Subsequently  to  this  lie  movejl  to  Philadelphia. 
Washington  Alston  gave  him  the  benefit  of  his 
counsel  when  residing  in  Boston,  and  here,  too, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  poems.  His 
latest  volumes  are^-"  The  New  Pastoral,"  and 
"House  by  the  &ea"  The  fflrinpr  js  a  fajr 
illustration  of  his  high  pqet|c  genius,  and  is  nU'fll 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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Written  for  deacon's  Pictorial. 
SONNET. 


BY  W)I.   L.   dUOKMAKER. 


When  T  am  housed,  Rome  rlismiil  winter  night, 
Within  some  chambcr'H  warm  ami  snug  retreat, 
Whore  friends,  long  known  and  loved,  together  meet, 

Whose  pleasant  talk  maker;  swifter  time's  sweet  Sight; 

And  where,  perchance,  some  gentle  ladies  bright 
Bring  back  f;iir  .summer  with,  their  presence  sweet; 

Then  care  I  little  for  the  season's:  flight, 
And  furious  storms  that  the  casement  beat. 

But  when,  roturning  home  with  hurrying  feet, 

The  fierce  winds  fight  me,  and  my  late-pleased  sight 

The  whirling  snow-Qakos  blind,  and  every  street, 
Save  by  the  watchman,  ia  deserted  quite; 

Ah,  then  for  summer-nights  of  tempered  heat 
I  long,  and  winter  ceases  to  delight. 


Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial. 

THE  MAIDEN'S  RUSE; 

Oil, 
THE    PIRATE'S   DEFEAT. 


BY    CAPT.    JAMES    V.  ALCORN. 


"Have  I  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  approaching  marriage, 
my  dear  coz  V  demanded  Fred  Vernon,  as  he 
entered  hie  uncle's  parlor,  in  which  his  lovely 
Cousin  May  was  seated, 

"My  approaching  marriage,  Fred!  What  do 
you  mean?     Your  words  arc  an  enigma." 

"There,  you  should  have  been  an  actress, 
May.  Your  impersonification  of  surprise  is 
perfect;"  and  the  speaker  laughed  a  merry  peal, 
seating  himself  by  the  fair  girl's  side,  while  she 
rejoined : 

"And  it  well  may  be,  since  it  possesses  the 
merit  of  reality.  My  marriage  !  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  are  ignorant?" 
"  So  ignorant  that  I  can't  for  my  life  conceivo 
what  you  arc  driving  at,  unless   it  be  to  inform 
me  that  Walter  Langley  has  arrived.     Speak, — 
is  it  so?" 

"Do  you  love  Walter,  May  1" 
"  Is  that  a  reply  to  my  question  ?"  demanded 
the  maiden,  her  cheeks   suffusing  with  a  deeper 
bloom. 

"Ah,  that  tell-tale  blush,   May.     But  he  is 
worthy  of  your  love.     No,  he  has  not  arrived, 
nor  did  I  think  of  him.  in  connection  with  the 
event  I  spoke  of." 
"  Of  whom  then  ?" 
"  The  Signor  Andrea  Vivalia." 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha !     Ho,   ho,  ho  !     I  man-}'   the 
Signor  Vivalia  !     Nonsense  !     What  engendered 
that  idea?" 

"  And  you  are  not  engaged  to  him  V 
"Not  I." 

"But  he  has  proposed  ?" 
"And  if  he  has,  does  it  follow  that  I  have  ac- 
cepted him  ?" 

"  Of  course  not ;  but  you  have  his  proposal 
in  consideration  V* 

"  He  has  had  his  answer." 
"  And  that  was — " 

"  A  rejection,  of  course.    But  what  means 
this  catechizing  ?     I   trust  you  have  no  designs 
on  my  hand,  cousin  mio." 
"  And  if  I  had — " 

"  I  fear  you  would  fare  no  better  than  your 
foreign  friend." 

"Nay,  not  friend.  By  the  mass,  I  disclaim 
the  friendship  of  such  as  he !  But  if  I  have  a 
design  upon  your  hand — as  you  term  it — 'tis  not 
for  myself,  hut  another — one,  whom,  I  am  as- 
sured, has  long  loved  you  fondly." 
"  Ah,  and  lie  is — " 

"  No  matter  whom,"  interrupted  Vernon,  has- 
tily, while  the  rich  blood  again  mantled  to  the 
cheek  and  brow  of  his  fair  companion.  "  But  I 
am  happy  in  your  rejection  of  Vivalia,  whom  I 
have  reason  to  hate." 

"But  you  have  not  yet  answered  me.  'What 
engendered  the  idea  in  your  brain,  that  I  was 
about  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  Your  father  so  informed  me  in  confidence 
to-day.  In  fact,  he  assured  me  the  matter  was 
settled.  I  confess  I  was  somewhat  staggered  by 
the  intelligence,  and  hastened  hither  to  receive 
the  confirmation  from  your  lips." 

"  My  father  !  Can  it  be  that  lie  would  coerce 
me  into  a  union  with  that  odions  foreigner?" 

"  Odious,  indeed,  May.  Yet  stern  and  un- 
wavering as  I  know  my  uncle  to  be,  I  cannot 
think  that  he  entertains  a  thought  of  coercion." 

"  Then  why  give  rise  to  a  report  of  my 
union  ?" 


"  I  wish  Walter  Langley  was  in  port." 

"Why?" 

"  He  would  enter  the  lists  against  this  Viva- 
lia, and  make  at  least  one  attempt  to  gain  your 
father's  favor." 

"  For  what  ?" 

"  His  suit  for  your  hand." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  cousin  ;  but  in  guiding 
me  clear  of  one  rock,  would  you  not  lead  me  on 
another?  How  know  you  that  I  would  favor 
Captain  Langley  more  than  the  haughty  sig- 
nor '." 

"  I  believe  you  would,  and  do,  ma  luile  cousin." 

"Presumption !" 

"  That  may  be.  But  frankly,  is  it  not  so  ? 
Grant  me  your  confidence,  dear  May.  I  will 
not  betray  you  ;  and  if  you  love  my  friend  will 
pledge  my  honor  to  serve  your  joint  interests.  I 
know  that  Walter  loves  you — lias  loved  you 
long  and  devotedly.  I  have  it  from  his  own 
lips.  He  may  have  confessed  the  same  to  you. 
Is  it  so  i " 

"  He  has,"  murmured  the  maiden. 

"  And  you — " 

"Will  not  marry  Signor  Vivalia  if  I  can  help 
it." 

"  Bless  you,  my  sweet  cousin  !  You  make 
me  happy ;  for  from  your  words  I  infer  that 
Walter's  honest  love  is  reciprocated.  But  I 
have  something  to  communicate.  Vivalia  is 
not  what  he  seems.  I  have  met  the  man  before 
in  society,  the  exact  reverse  of  that  in  which  lie 
now  reigns  supreme.  At  least,  I  think  I  have. 
I  am  now  on  his  track,  and  when  I  can  produce 
the  requisite  proof  of  bis  identity,  will  unmask 
him.  Nay ;  be  content  that  argus  eyes  are 
upon  his  slightest  movements  ;  but  any  disclo- 
sure regarding  him,  at  present,  would  he  fatal  to 
my  design." 

"  Enough.  I  will  not  seek  to  know  your  se- 
cret, but  your  intelligence  has  filled  me  with  a 
vague  alarm.  Do  you  know  that  Vivalia  is  my 
father's  creditor  to  a  large  amount  !" 

"No;  I  was  unaware  of  it." 

"  It  is  so,  however.  Ere  father  introduced 
him  to  the  housa,  he  informed  me  of  the  fact, 
and  requested  that  every  attention  might  Iks 
shown  him  on  his  visits.  I  obeyed,  of  course, 
and  the  result  is — " 

"  A  proposal  for  your  hand.  Ah,  yes,  I  un- 
derstand it  perfectly.  May  Vernon,  bewitching 
as  an  acquaintance,  proved  irresistible  as  an  at- 
tentive hostess  ;  but  never  mind,  ma  belle.  His 
attention,  countenanced  by  your  father,  may  an- 
noy you  for  a  time  ;  but  the  presence  of  Walter 
will  effect  a  change,  or  my  opinion  is  worthless. 
I  must  leave  you  now  ;  but  should  your  father 
interfere  in  behalf  of  the  signer's  suit,  hesitate 
not  to  acquaint  me  with  the  fact,  and  rely  upon 
me  for  aid  and  strategy  to  outwit  him.  Am  re- 
voir!"  and  with  a  low  bow  Fred  Vernon  disap- 
peared. 

For  near  a  minute  May  Vernon  remained  in 
profound  thought,  when,  rising,  she  was  about 
to  speak,  as  her  glance  rested  on  a  letter  at  her 
feet,  evidently  dropped  by  her  cousin.  Stoop- 
ing, she  raised  it,  and  glancing  carefully  at  the 
heading,  was  in  the  act  of  refolding  it,  when  her 
own  name  riveted  her  attention.  Scarce  con- 
scious of  the  act,  she  turned  the  page  to  gain 
the  address  of  the  writer,  a  thrill  of  joy  pervad- 
ing every  vein,  as  she  read  :  "  Ever  your  friend 
and  fellow-captive,  Walter;  Langley." 

"  Friend  and  fellow-captive  !"  she  murmured. 
"  O,  how  I  long  to  read  the  contents  of  this  let- 
ter !  What  can  he  have  to  say  of  me  ?  'Twill 
be  no  harm  to  glance  over  it,  and  I  will  tell  Fred. 
He  will  not  be  angry,  for  he  seldom  has  any 
secrets  from  me  ;"  and  opening  the  missive,  she 
ran  her  eye  carelessly  down  the  page,  turned  it 
over,  down  its  reverse,  and  transferred  her 
glance  to  the  next,  when  hor  attention  was  again 
riveted,  and  returning  to  the  second  page,  she 
began  to  read  : 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Fred,  'tis  neverthe- 
less true,  that  I  have  met  Pedro  El  Pasquez,  the 
Moorish  pirate,  here  in  London.  I  recognized 
him  in  the  Tower,  whither  I  went  with  a  party 
of  friends  one  day ;  and  anxious  to  learn  under 
what  assumed  character  he  had  visited  the  Brit- 
ish metropolis,  bribed  a  detective  to  dog  lus  foot- 
steps and  unravel  the  mystery.  The  man  suc- 
ceeded. Twenty-four  hours  later  I  learned  that 
he  was  the  Signor  Vivalia — an  Italian  of  high 
birth  and  immense  resources,  travelling  for 
pleasure  and  sojourning  for  a  short  time  in  Lon- 
don, from  which  he  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for 
New  York,  to  make  the  tour  of  America.  When 
you  receive  this,  he  will  doubtless  be  a  guest  in 
your  city;  so  you  may  look   out  for  him.  "I 


would  give  much  to  bring  the  villain  to  justice, 
for  I  have  not  forgotten — neither  have  you — the 
kind  (?)  treatment  we  experienced  at  Ids  bands 
and  tlnj.se  of  his  ruffianly  band. 

"  You  must  devise  some  method  of  keeping 
on  his  track.  If  you  cannot,  put  the  police  on 
the  scent ;  and  if  you  find  that  he  is  about  to 
leave  tlie  continent,  trump  up  some  charge  to 
detain  him  till  I  arrive,  when  our  joint  evidence, 
with  other  proof  in  our  possession,  cannot  fail  to 
convict  him  of  piracy  and  cold-blooded  murder 
on  the  high  seas. 

"  Ileigho,  Fred  !  What  a  pity  the  world  is 
so  unequally  divided.  If  I  only  had  a  tithe  of 
his  wealth  now,  I  might  realize  my  life-long 
dream.  But,  ah  me  !  there  is  no  such  fortune 
in  store  for  the  homeless  wanderer  of  the  wave. 
The  love  of  sweet  May  Vernon  will  bless  some 
more  fortunate,  though  no  more  faithful  lover. 
But  this  reminds  me  of  the  miniature  of  her  you 
so  adroitly  abstracted  from  her,  and  so  generous- 
ly gave  to  me,  when  we  were  about  to  sail  on 
that  fatal  voyage.  How  I  tremble,  lest  it  should 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  pirate  Pasquez. 
Should  fortune  favor  him  with  a  view  of  the 
lovely  original.  My  God  !  I  cannot — dare  not 
anticipate  the  result. 

"  But  my  sheet  is  full,  and  I  must  close,  en- 
joining you  to  secresy  and  vigilance,  and  until 
we  meet,  believe  me,  ever  your  friend  and  fellow- 
captive,  Walter  Langley. 

"  X.  B.  Pasquez  has  sailed  for  America. 
His  yacht  passed  down  the  river  this  morning. 
If  she  teaches  New  York,  you  cannot  fail  to 
recognize  her,  despite  her  altered  rig,  as  our  old 
and  but  too  successful  antagonist — El  Saiwirecu. 

"  P.  S.  Did  ever  mortal  experience  such  for- 
tune I  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  the  con- 
signee, requiring  me  to  prepare  the  ship  for  a 
cargo  lo  Kio,  which  will  extend  my  voyage  over 
an  additional  period  of  at  least  six  months. 
You  will  therefore  have  to  watch  and  ward  over 
our  old  jailor  alone. 

"  Good-by,  and  Heaven  bless  you  !  Write  mo 
to  Rio,  and  give  full  particulars.        Walter." 

Such  were  the  startling  contents  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  letter  perused  by  our  heroine,  who 
partially  stunned  by  the  intelligence  it  contained, 
sank  half  unconscious  into  the  seat,  from  which 
she  had  risen. 

"  The  Signor  Vivalia  a  pirate  ?  Impossible  1 
Yet  mature  reflection  convinced  her  Captain 
Langley  must  have  some  foundation  for  the 
charge ;  beside,  Fred  had  just  told  her  the  sig- 
nor was  not  what  lie  seemed.  She  was  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  every  particular  of  the 
captivity  referred  to — had  heard  them  from  her 
cousin's  lips  a  score  of  times,  and  from  his 
graphic  pictures  of  the  heroic  daring  of  his 
friend  on  the  occasion  of  their  escape,  lmd 
learned  to  love  the  gallant  youth  who  planned 
and  couducted  it  successfully.  And  to  that  dar- 
ing act,  which  had  restored  to  his  home  and 
family  her  chivalrous  cousin,  Captain  Langley 
owed  his  present  command  in  her  father's  cm- 
ploy,  with  the  firm  friendship  of  the  first. 

But  the  fate  of  her  long-lost  miniature  was 
news  to  her.  She  recollected  its  mysterious  dis- 
appearance, and  the  many  fruitless  endeavors 
made  to  find  it,  blushing  crimson  even  in  the 
solitude  surrounding  her,  as  a  conviction  of  the 
estimation  in  which  she  was  held  by  its  heroic 
custodian,  forced  itself  upon  her  brain. 

Such  was  the  burthen  of  her  bitter  thought  as 
she  sat  alone  in  the  parlor  during  the  next  half 
hour,  when  she  was  aroused  from  her  painful 
yet  pleasant  reverie  by  the  re-entrance  of  her 
cousin,  who  came  to  seek  the  letter  he  had  just 
missed,  and  perceiving  it  open  in  her  hand,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Ah,  traitor !     You  have  my  secret !" 

"  But  not  intentionally,  dear  Fred.  Believe 
me,  I  would  not  have  been  guilty  had  not  my 
own  name  caught  my  eye.  But,  0  dear,  what  a 
revelation!     Can  it  be  true  ?" 

"  What  ? — that  Vivalia  is  a  pirate  ?  Yes,  in- 
deed,— but  have  you  read  all?" 

"  Only  that  portion  which  relates  to  him,  with 
the  close." 

"  You  know  all,  then,  and  I  must  rely  on 
your  circumspection.  "Tis  a  monstrous  secret 
for  a  woman  to  be  charged  with,  May." 

"  Fear  no  disclosure  by  me,  dear  Fred.  I 
have  too  much  at  stake." 

"  I  have  full  confidence  in  you,  dearest  cousin; 
and  to  prove  it,  will  add  something  3*011  do  not 
know.  Signor  Vivalia  lias  even  now  a  vessel 
cruising  on  this  coast,  and  adding  to  his  ill-got- 
ten wealth.     You  know   how  anxious  our  com- 


mercial men  arc  at  present  regarding  the  alleged 
appearance  of  a  pirate  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  mys- 
terious delay  in  the  arrival  of  several  richly 
freighted  ships  long  since  due.  I  could  solve 
the  mystery.  Ships,  boarded  by  El  Sarcarcen, 
never  arrive  at  a  home  port,  and  seldom  do  their 
crews,  or  any  number  of  them  escape,  to  make 
known  their  fate." 

The  maiden  shuddered,  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands  to  shut  out  the  fearful  picture  called 
up  by  his  words.  While  leading  her  to  a  seat, 
he  continued  : 

"Dearest  May,  I  only  lack  the  means  to  bring 
this  villain's  crimes  home  to  him.  I  know  of  a 
vessel,  fleet  as  the  wind,  and  suitable  in  cverv 
respect  for  my  purpose ;  but  while  possessing 
ample  means  to  purchase  her,  I  lack  those  requi- 
site to  her  equipment  for  the  service  required. 
True,  I  could  draw  on  your  father,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  the  draft  would  alarm  hint,  when  he 
would  demand  an  explanation,  which  'twould  be 
disastrous  to  give.  Who  to  apply  to  I  know 
not,  nor  can  I  place  my  secret  in  keeping  of  the 
governmeut,  which  would  not  fail  to  give  it  that 
publicity  which  I  dread.  Woman's  wit  is  ready, 
they  say.  Now,  as  yon  possess  the  secret,  can- 
not you  divine  some  method  by  which  I  may 
triumph  over  this  difficulty  \  I  did  intend  to 
await  Walter's  return ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
my  uncle  is  in  the  villain's  power,  spurs  nic  to 
immediate  exertion." 

"  And  you  would  endeavor  to  capture  his  ves- 
sel V 

"  Not  only  endeavor,  but  succeed.  I  know 
the  El  Sarcarcen  well ;  and  profiting  by  that 
knowledge,  with  the  vessel  I  mentioned  and  a 
competent  crew,  could  not  fail." 

"  Will  ten  thousand  dollars  bo  sufficient  V 

"  Ample,  for  my  purpose.  But  where  can  I 
raise  it  ?" 

"  You  forget,  cousin.  You  know  I  possess 
that  amount  by  legacy  from  my  aunt,  and  can 
place  it  at  your  disposal  without  my  father's 
knowledge.     It  is  yours." 

"  Thanks,  dear  May  !  I'll  accept  the  loan  with 
pleasure,  and  will  repay  you  at  no  distant  day. 
Hist !  my  uncle's  footstep  !  What  brings  him 
home  so  soon  ?  I  will  not  meet  him  now.  Au 
revoirl"  and  rising  hastily,  he  passed  to  another 
apartment  just  in  time  to  escape  his  uncle's  notice. 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  you  did  not  expect  mo  so 
early  ?  But  having  notlung  to  detain  me,  I 
came  home  to  indulge  in  a  social  chat  with  you." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  papa.  Had  you  been  ear- 
lier, you  might  have  met  cousin  Fred." 

"I  met  him  down  town  to-day.  But  never 
mind  Fred.  Have  you  seen  the  Signor  Vivalia 
to-tlay  V 

"  No,  papa." 

"  Nor  yesterday  V 

"  Yes  ;  lie  called  and  remained  au  hour." 

"  A  fine  man — a  very  tine  man — and  rich  as 
a  Crcesus,  is  this  Signor  Vivalia !"  said  the 
merchant,  musingly,  adding:  "Yes,  a  noble 
fellow,  and  mcthiuks  has  been  very  attentive  to 
my  pet  latterly.     Is  it  not  so  V 

The  maiden  blushed,  shuddered,  and  averted 
her  face,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Nay,  never  be  ashamed  of  it,  darling.  I 
know  all  about  it,  and  congratulate  you  on  se- 
curing the  regard  of  a  man  of  his  standing  in 
the  commercial  world.  He  will  be  here  to- 
night, when  I  hope  to  prove  to  him  that  my  lit- 
tle girl  has  a  greater  appreciation  of  her  good 
fortune  than  he  would  have  me  believe." 

" Father,  what  do  you  mean?"  she  demand- 
ed, earnestly,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm  and 
gazing  into  his  eye  with  an  earnestness  which 
seemed  to  pierce  his  soul. 

"  Eh  1  What  do  I  mean  ?  Why,  bless  me, 
May !     What's  the  matter  V* 

"Nothing;  only  tell  me  what  you  mean  by 
my  good  fortune." 

"  Bless  me  !  don't  you  know?  Have  I  not 
told  you  already  V 

"  You  hinted  at  Signor  Vivalia's  admiration, 
and — and  something  mysterious.     What  is  it?" 

"  Has  not  Signor  Vivalia  proposed  for  your 
hand  ?" 

"  He  has." 

"And  you — " 

"  Rejected  him." 

"But  not  seriously,  my  child.  Do  not  tell 
me  that  you  were  serious  in  that  rejection  !"  and 
the  old  man  writhed  as  if  in  agony. 

"Most  serious,  papa." 

"  Why,  May !  Do  you  know  what  you  re- 
ject?— wealth  untold,  station,  rank,  such  as  the 
proudest  dames  of  the  old  world  would  envy 
you  possession  of." 
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"  I  will,  With   ymir  permission,  spare  thom  tho 

pang.  I  have  no  desire  to  leava  yo%  and  Loti  I 
of  nil  inoii  for  the  Signor  Vivalia." 

■'  1 ; 1 1 1  if  I  rtbMra  it  '" 

"  You  would  nut  desire  my  imluipitin*1  •■  ,  l.iili 
or  '■" 

"  N<>,  M.iy.  Heaven  knows  1  would  not. — 
(Musi  i  1. 11  liori) — lint  why  should  yon  l>o  nn- 
] nippy  as  his  bride  f" 

"  But'iUUc  I  «lo  nut  love  liim.  lather." 

"  You  WOnW  learn  In." 

"  Nay,  I  would  not  risk  my  lutpptniMB  in  the 

trial.     i'leasedrop  thosubjoef, — it  palna  mo." 

"  Ono  inomont,  May, — (I  innat  thWrw  myself 
on  her  gonorosity.) — It'  it  was  necessary,  to  save 
me  from  ruin,  would  you  not  marry  him  !" 

"  Is  it  necessary, father  '."  demanded  the  maid- 
on,  with  it  start. 

"  I  ilid  not  say  BO,  child.      But  if  it  woro'f" 

"  May  Vernon  would  not  ho  wanting  in  road- 
iiuss  to  gave  hor  father's  honor  at  tho  expense  of 
hor  lift'." 

"  Or  hand  ?"  added  the  old  num. 

"  My  life  Includes  all,  father.  Now  please 
say  no  more." 

"  1  will  only  say,  my  darling,  that  my  ease  is 
in  reality  as  I  supposed  it.  I  am  tho  signor's 
debtor  to  nearly  tho  full  amount  of  my  [labili- 
ties, Which  he  has  purchased ;  and  now,  since 
you  have  rejected  him,  demands  as  tho  prico  of 
his  forbearance,  your  hand." 

"My  God!     Can  this  be  so  V* 

"  'Tis  as  I  have  said." 

"  And  you  l." 

"  Pi-omised  to  use  my  influenco  with  you,  in 
order  that  his  suit  mjglit  succeed." 

"Nothing  more  i" 

"Nothing." 

"  Thank  Heaven  !  Your  honor  shall  be  pre- 
served, father." 

"  Bless  yon,  May  !     I  knew — " 

"  Nay,  papa,  please — "  said  the  maiden,  quick- 
ly, shrinking  from  his  caress.  "  Let  me  retire 
now,  and  pray  do  not  require  my  attendance  this 
evening !" 

"  But  I  may  tell  him  1" 

"  No — yes ;  tell  him  what  you  please,  but  d# 
not  ask  mo  to  meet  him  to-night  1" 

"As  you  will,  darling.  Bless  you,  May! 
you  were  ever  a  good  child  !"  and  the  old  man 
bent  o'er  the  weeping  girl  and  pressed  his  lips 
fondly  on  her  alabaster  brow  ere  she  retired. 

That  same  evening  Fred  Vernon  received  a 
note  from  his  cousin,  requesting  his  attendance 
at  an  early  hour  next  day,  when  she  placed  in 
his  hands  notes  and  securities  for  the  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  she  had  promised,  urging  him  to  be 
as  expeditious  as  possible,  and  acquainting  him 
with  the  scene  of  the  preceding  evening. 

"  Fear  nothing,  May.  No  time  shall  be  wasfr- 
ed ;  and  in  the  meantime,  hold  tho  villain  at 
bay.  Deception  is  no  crime,  when  practised 
upon  such  as  he." 

"  Yet  my  soul  loathes  it.     0  that — that — " 

"  "Walter  were  here !  Out  with  it  at  once. 
But  I  received  a  letter  from  him  last  night.  He 
was  to  leave  Rio  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  last 
month,  now  ten  days  past,  so  that  we  may  look 
for  him  in  a  month,  or  five  weeks,  at  most." 
/  Assured  by  the  joyous  sparkle  of  his  cousin's 
eye  how  welcome  was  his  intelligence,  Fred  Ver- 
non took  his  leave,  and  ere  the  day  closed,  had 
purchased,  paid  for  and  registered  as  his  prop- 
erty the  clipper  brig  "  Fleet  Wing" — the  fastest 
vessel  that  had  ever  skimmed  the  soas  under  the 
flag  of  the  young  republic.  . 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  private 
armed  vessels  were  exempt  from  the  suspicion 
of  government,  which  rather  encouraged  the 
maintenance  of  a  flotilla  of  that  character,  our 
navy  being  only  in  its  infancy,  and  utterly  inad- 
equate to  the  protection  of  our  growing  com- 
merce. Therefore  the  equipment  of  the  "  Fleet 
Wing"  excited  but  little  attention  ;  and  having 
but  few  obstacles  to  contend  with,  Vernon  was 
enabled  to  report  her  ready  for  sea  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  tenth  day  after  she  became  his  prop- 
erty. 

"  Is  she  not  lovely,  May  ?"  he  demauded,  as 
with  his  fair  cousin  he  stood  leaning  against  the 
wooden  rail  which  guarded  the  "  Battery"  sea- 
ward, in  those  good  old  days,  while  his  gaze 
rested  admiringly,  ay,  and  proudly,  on  the  gal- 
lant craft  which  rode  at  a  single  anchor  a  few 
hundred  yards  distant. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  and  I  trust  may  prove  as 
fortunate  as  lovely." 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  1  But  come,  I  sail  with 
young  ebb,  and  as  I  must  leave  you  safe  at 
home,  have  no  time  to  spare." 


••  1  d«»  wish   I   wof  going  with  you,  Fred.     I 

don. I  in  iviiuiiii  iii  Mi'1  M'liiti;,  oi  iiuii  horrid 
rti^uor." 

"  i  with  yon  wore,  ma  bell*  Vet  you  will  bo 
*ufbr  hero,  ovun  if  you  ore  in  the  nodoty  of  vi- 
\,iii:i  ;  foryouuift)  bo  nurtured  the '  tfloel  Wind's' 
crttirto  will  prove  no  plcneorc  exrurrtioii." 

Tiinv  hottrn  later   Frederic  Vernon   ntcd 

tin-    side    and    was    ivvivrd    at    tin-  gangway  of 

the  *'  I'lfi'i  \N*i(iLr"  by  his  mate  and   tin-   pilot, 

the  latter  demanding  if  llQ  desired  to  gOl  uniler- 
weigh,  adding  :  "  'Tis  an  hour  past  high  water, 
and  you  must  make  a  straight  wake  or  catch  a 
stronger  brceao  if  you  crous  the  '  bar'  before 
young  Hood." 

"  Up  anchor  at  once,  then,  pilot.  I  must  have 
an  oiling  ere  dawn.  Are  all  hands  on  board, 
Mr.  Fhilbrick  1" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,  and  moro  than  we  bargained 
for.  Two  ladri  came  off  about  an  hour  since, 
desirous  to  join.  1  told  them  wo  had  a  full 
complement,  but  they  would  not  be  denied,  and 
avowed  a  determination  to  serve  without  pay, 
rather  than  leave  the  brig." 

"  Volunteers,  eli  .'     What  did  they  look  like  I" 

"Anything  but  sailors,  though  they  mounted 
tho  side  nimble  enough.    Khali  I  have  them  up  i" 

"No,  not  to-night.  Let  them  go,  if  they  wish 
to.  We  can  make  them  serviceable  so  long  as 
they  have  life  enough  to  move;"  and  turning 
away,  the  young  commander  sought  his  cabin. 

When  the  sun  rose  next  morning,  the  Fleet 
Wing  was  far  out  at  sea — so  far  that  no  land 
was  visible,  save  the  blue  cloud-like  "  High- 
lands," which  loomed  up  dim  in  the  distance 
.•.stern,  and  ere  an  hour  had  passed,  they  also 
vanished  from  view,  while  the  gallant  vessel, 
like  a  wild  bird  on  the  wing,  was  fast  proving 
herself  well  worthy  her  name. 

'Twas  seven  bells  when  Captain  Vernon  made 
his  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck,  where  his 
mate  joined  him,  saying  : 

"  Those  volunteers  of  ours  are  suffering  for 
their  timidity  this  morning,  sir." 

"Ah,  seasick?" 

"  Ay,  as  sea-sick  as  ladies  in  a  Dover  packet. 
One  of  them  mil  have  it  that  he's  dying,  and 
has  requested  to  see  the  captain  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times  since  sunrise.  Will  you  go  down, 
sir  i  I  slung  a  hammock  near  the  main-hatch 
for  him  this  morning,  ho  begged  so  hard  for 
pure  air." 

"  What  the  deuce  sent  him  to  sea,  then  ?  I 
fancy  I  should  look  well  answering  the  call  of  a 
sea-sick  baby." 

"  Better  go,  captain.  I  take  it  the  lad's  had 
a  good  bringing  up,  and  feels  so  dreadfully  out 
of  his  latitude  that  your  refusal  to  visit  him 
may  operate  unfavorably,  aud  Heaven  knows 
we  want  no  hands  on  the  sick-list." 

"  Humph  !  I  must  go,  then  ;  but  by  Jove,  I 
think  a  trip  to  the  mast-head  would  be  of  more 
efficacy  than  my  visit ;"  and  Captain  Vernon 
sought  tho  'tween  decks,  fully  resolved  to  read 
the  sick  youth  a  serious  lecture  on  what  ho 
deemed  his  egregious  folly. 

But  that  resolution  vanished  when  his  glance 
rested  upon  the  strictly  Grecian  prolile  of  his 
sick  volunteer,  and  starting  back,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  Great  Heaven  !  you  here,  May  i  I  must  be 
dreaming  \" 

"  'Tis  no  dream,  Fred,"  said  the  invalid,  half 
sadly.  "  I  ahnost  wish  it  was.  But  for  pity's 
sake  remove  me,  ere  my  rashness  result  in 
death." 

Captain  Vernon  tarried  to  hear  no  more ;  but 
approaching  the  hammock,  gently  raised  its  pen- 
itent occupant,  and  wrapping  the  blanket  round 
her  shivering  form,  bore  her  up  the  ladder  and 
to  the  cabin,  where  he  speedily  installed  the 
steward  in  the  office  of  nurse. 

Sambo  was  an  old  and  highly  valued  servant 
in  the  Vernon  family,  and  much  attached  to 
May ;  consequently  she  could  have  received  no 
tenderer  care  than  he  bestowed,  aud  under  the 
influence  of  which  her  sickness  soon  vanished, 
when,  with  her  maid — her  disguised  compan- 
ion— she  proved  quite  an  addition  to  Captain 
Vernon's  band.  Yet  the  latter  would  have 
given  much  had  she  been  beneath  her  parents' 
roof,  and  he  proposed  to  return  and  land  her, 
and  even  urged  the  measure  strongly ;  but  by 
dint  of  entreaty  she  over-ruled  his  objections, 
and  he  proceeded  on  his  cruise,  assuring  her, 
however,  that  he  should  hold  her  accountable 
for  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  if  he  encoun- 
tered defeat. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  out  Captain 
Vernon  made  the  laud  near  Abaco,  when  he 
hauled   on   a   wind,  skirling  the  eastern  edge  of 


the    Ibilmmu  Munkfi    nil    (light,  anil    at    daylight 

locked  to  tho  northward,  re  olvod  boboal  to  wind- 
ward, until  Im-  explored  all  tin-  pmwages  ureal  of 
Grand  Turk,  if  not  wcrit  of  tin;  "  Ship  liock." 
Thiri  resolution  he  was  carrying  into  eileel  on 
tin-  third  "lay  subsequent,  when  lie  spoke  a  brig, 
which  reported  being  dinged  the  provioiu  eve- 
ning   by  a    poluecn-ri^gcd   craft,  which    only  re- 

uigncd  1 1 base  on   the  appearance  of  a  Larger 

prize,  which  hove  in  sight  at  turndown,  standing 

at   the   northward,  mid    lor  which    sho  instantly 

bom  up, 

"How  wort)  they  steering  when  last  seen  '," 
demanded  Vernon. 

"  Northwest." 

"And  their  positions';'* 

"  The  ship  hud  the  wcuthor-guage  and  seemed 
to  bold  her  own." 

"  Trim  down  and  haul  aft  everything,  Phil- 
brick;  we're  on  her  track  at  last.  Give  hor  ev- 
erything that  will  draw.  Full  and  by  to  a  hair, 
quarter-master !"  and  Fred  Vernon  sought  the 
cabin  and  his  cousin,  betraying  much  moro  ex- 
citement than  was  his  wont. 

A  brief  study  of  his  chart  and  computation  of 
the  course  and  distance  made  by  tho  vessel  just 
spoken,  induced  him  to  keep  away  a  point  and 
set  studding-sails,  when  his  gallant  little  craft 
fairly  leaped  from  swell  to  swell,  under  the  inllu- 
eucc  of  the  fresh  trades. 

As  the  day  wore  on  Vernon  began  to  mani- 
fest evident  impatience,  and  whon  four  bells  in 
the  afternoon  watch  struck,  confident  that  he  had 
missed  the  ehuse,  he  was  about  to  haul  on  a 
'wind  again  and  tack  to  tho  southward,  when  the 
look-out  aloft  hailed  : 

"Sail  ho!" 

"  Where  away  V  he  shouted,  bounding  into 
the  main  rigging. 

"  Three  points  on  the  lee-bow,  sir." 

"  Ay,  I  have  her !"  he  shouted  from  the  main- 
top, "  and  the  chase,  too.  By  Jove,  'tis  the  ras- 
cal I  seek !  Ease  off  the  sheets !  In  with  those 
weather-braces,  and  keep  her  west,  Mr.  Phil- 
brick  1"  and  again  Captain  Vernon  leveled  his 
telescope  at  the  strangers. 

A  minute  later  the  dull  boom  of  a  gun  fell 
faintly  on  the  ear,  when,  starting,  our-  hero  ex- 
claimed :  "That  tells  the  story!  Clear  ship 
for  action,  Mr.  Philbrick!  Hurrah!  With  a 
will  now  if  you  ever  did  !  We  must  reach  that 
fellow  in  time  to  strike  one  blow  for  the  honor 
of  America ;"  and  hastening  down  from  aloft 
he  sought  the  cabiu  to  report  to  his  cousin  the 
partial  success  of  their  cruise. 

But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  ere  the  report;  of  a 
second  gun  summoned  him  to  the  quarter-deck, 
which  he  reached  just  in  time  to  hear  a  third, 
moro  distinct  than  either  of  its  predecessors, 
while  a  single  glauco  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound  assured  him  of  the  speed  with  which  he 
was  gaining  on  the  chase  and  hor  pursuer. 

Both  vessels  were  visible  down  to  their  top- 
sail-yards from  the  Fleet  Wing's  quarter-deck, 
and  an  bom1  later  the  hulls  of  both  were  visible 
at  every  send  of  the  sea. 

When  tho  bell  struck  eight  she  had  approached 
within  two  miles  of  the  pursuer,  which  was  now 
directly  astern  of  the  chase,  aud  using  every  en- 
deavor to  cripple  her,  which  object  she  effected 
a  few  iniuutes  later — the  ship's  mainmast  going 
by  the  board  in  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  her 
antagonist's  aim. 

"  Cast  the  guns  adrift  and  beat  to  quarters, 
Mr.  Philbrick !"  exclaimed  our  hero,  as  he  ob- 
served the  chase  fly  up  in  the  wind,  adding : 
"  Detach  tho  sail-trimmers  to  shorten  sail ;  top- 
sails and  staysails  will  be  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. What — May  !  This  is  no  place  for  you 
now.     Sambo  will  conduct  you  to  the  run." 

But  heedless  of  his  words,  his  cousin  demand- 
ed :     "  What  ship  is  that,  Fred  1" 

"  How  should  I  know  *  But  away,  my  dear 
girl.  Five  minutes  hence  wo  will  be  within 
range  and  open  on  that  scoundrel,  when,  if  he 
should  take  a  fancy  to  return  the  compliment, 
your  life  may  be  the  penalty  of  its  exposure. 
Come,  I  see  you  are  inclined  to  be  mutinous, 
and  I  must  enforce  my  request  by  marshaling 
you  to  a  place  of  safety."      • 

"No,  no!  Do  let  me  remain,  at  least  till  I 
can  assure  myself  that  my  fears  ore  true  or  well 
founded.     O,  cousin,  I  fear  that  Walter  is  there  !" 

"  Walter  1  By  Jove,  I  never  thought  of  that !" 
and  seizing  his  glass,  he  leveled  it  at  the  half- 
dismantled  ship,  which  he  scrutinized  closely  a 
moment,  when  dashing  it  wildly  on  deck,  he 
shouted ; 

"  Try  the  range,  for  God's  sake !  Try  the 
range,  Mr.  Philbrick !     We   must  cripple   that 
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»ho1  filial  alike  to  friend  im.lln.-,"  mid  turning 
to  Ins  cousin,  he  added  :  "Your  foarfl  an-  but 
too  well  founded,  dearest  May.  'Tin  indeed  Hie 
Boauchumpe.  Bui  fear  not,  she  is  uafe.  Now 
let  Sambo  lend  you  to  safety." 

As  he  SpOkfl  "lie  of  the  big  glint)  was  dis- 
charged, when  be  turned  to  mark  the  efleei  of 
the  shot,  which  struek  the  pirate,  knocking  a 
few  splinters  from  hi-  quarter-roil. 

At  the  instant  May  laid  her  bund  on  his  arm, 
breathing  an  earnest  entreaty  for  pennisHion  to 
remain. 

"My  God!  you  are  mad,  JVluy !  It  cannot 
be!  Sambo,  bear  her  below!"  and  grasping, he 
raised  and  placed  her  in  the  arms  of  the  faithful 
negro,  who,  heedless  of  her  entreaties,  bore  her 
off 

A  minute  later  the  Fleet  Wing  yawed  broad 
to  windward,  hurling  the  contents  of  her  lar- 
board guns  against  the  pirate,  doing  some  exe- 
cution among  his  crew,  but  without  arresting  his 
progress. 

"  Leo  braces !  Up  helm !  Beady  to  star- 
board 1  Fire !"  shouted  Vernon,  and  in  obedi- 
ence to  tho  word  the  brig's  starboard  guns  leaped 
in  board  with  the  recoil,  as  their  contents  sped 
on  their  mission  of  destruction. 

But  that  broadside  also  failed  in  its  object,  al- 
though a  score  of  prostrate  pirates  marked  the 
passage  of  the  shot,  while  speeding  on.  Ere  our 
hero  could  bring  a  third  broadside  to  bear,  she 
had  fallen  foul  of  her  intended  prey,  and  was 
pouring  her  ruthless  crew  upon  the  deck  of  her 
intended  prize. 

As  she  shot  up  on  the  larboard  beam  of  the 
Bcauchampe,  which  lay  head  to  the  northward, 
her  crew  were  most  effectually  sheltered  from 
our  hero's  lire,  who  attested  his  knowledge  of 
the  fact  by  shouting : 

"  Stand  by  to  board !  Sail-trimmers,  stand 
by  shoots  and  halyards  !  Lay  us  aboard  on  the 
starboard-quarter,  quartermaster  !  So,  steady ! 
A  small  pull  at  the  Ice  braces  !  Well !  Belay 
all !  Fort  a  little,  quartermaster !  Steady ! 
Sheets  and  halyards,  let  tly  !  Sail- trimmers,  to 
grapnels !  Heave !  Boarders,  away !"  and 
bounding  into  the  fore  rigging,  he  leaped  thence, 
landing  on  the  Beauehampe's  quarter  with  tho 
first  grapnel  cast  from  the  Fleet  Wing. 

He  had  scarce  gained  his  equilibrium,  when 
he  found  himself  opposed  by  a  large  pirate, 
whom  he  engaged  hand  to  baud,  and  with  an 
impetuosity  which  bore  his  antagonist  backward, 
until  reinforced  by  his  shipmates,  who  had  al- 
ready forced  tire  crew  aft. 

The  crew  of  the  Fleet  Wing  speedily  equal- 
ized the  number  of  the  contestants,  however, 
when  a  most  bloody  conflict  ensued,  neither 
party  retreating  an  inch,  but  knee  to  knee  and 
breast  to  breast  maintaining  the  bloody  struggle. 

The  two  friends  met  for  the  first  time  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  but  were  ahnost  instantly 
borne  asunder.  Again  they  met,  and  side  by 
side  contended  with  the  foe,  until  in  their  eager- 
ness to  ensure  the  victory  to  themselves,  they 
found  themselves  separated  from  their  men. 
Lion-hearted  they  were  hewing  their  way  back, 
when  they  found  themselves  opposed  by  the  pi- 
rate leader  and  his  lieutenant,  whom  they  in- 
stantly recognized  and  engaged. 

For  a  minute  neither  gained  the  vantage 
ground,  when  Captain  Laugley  slipped,  in  leap- 
ing to  avoid  a  tluust,  and  fell,  bearing  down  his 
adversary's  point,  which  had  passed  through  the 
fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  when  the  latter,  jerking 
back  the  entangled  weapon,  bestrode  his  form, 
and  pinioning  his  sword  arm,  shortened  his  own 
sword  to  give  the  fatal  thrust. 

At  that  instant  a  fearful  shriek  broke  on  every 
ear,  instantly  succeeded  by  the  report  of  a  pistol; 
and  as  the  pirate  roelcd  backward  from  his  vic- 
tim's form,  May  Vernon  sank  fainting  beside  it. 

Walter  Langley  regained  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  clasping  to  his  breast  the  form  of  her 
who  had  saved  his  life,  stood  at  bay,  while  Ver- 
non, triumphant,  transfixed  his  antagonist — fair- 
ly pinning  his  body  to  the  deck. 

The  maiden's  sudden  appearance,  with  their 
leader's  fall,  tlu'cw  the  pirates  into  confusion, 
when  they  gave  way,  and  pursued  by  the  victors, 
sought  refuge  in  their  own  vessel.  Thither  the 
latter  pursued  them,  and  headed  by  the  gallant 
Vernon,  drove  them  below  and  clapped  the 
hatches  on,  when,  for  the  first  time  during  their 
bloody  career,  the  crew  of  El  Sarcarecn  found 
themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  conqueror. 

An  hour  later  they  were  in  irons  to  a  man, 
when  they  were  divided  equally  among  the  three 
[concluded  on  vaoe  15.] 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
EVENING  MUSINGS. 


DT  NELLIE  ATHXRTON. 


Night  has  drawn  her  purple  mantle, 
All  star-gemmed,  around  me  now, 

And  its  stately  queen  serenely 
Shines  upon  its  placid  brow. 

Dreamily  the  gleaming  river 

Glides  along  its  pebbly  shore, 
And  I  catch  the  distant  echo 

Of  the  softly  dipping  oar. 

Every  bird  is  hushed  in  slumber, 

With  its  head  beneath  its  wing ; 
Every  flower  its  petals  closing, 

Waits  to  greet  its  glorious  king. 

And  the  air  is  still  redolent 

With  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
Wafted  towaid  the  king, — her  bright  sun, — 

Ere  its  golden  gates  are  closed. 

I  am  rapt  in  dreams  of  beauty, 
When  tin'  golden  stars  come  out, — 

And  I  sit  in  meditation 
Mid  the  gathering  clouds  of  doubt. 

I've  a  star  that's  far  more  brilliant, — 

Very  lovely,  dear  and  bright; 
But  I  love  to  watch  the  coming 

Of  the  witching  star  of  night. 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE  FACE  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

A  NEW  YEAR'S  STORY. 


BY    HORATIO    ALGEE,   JR. 


Up  and  down  the  streets  ho  walked — alone  in 
the  midst  of  hurrying  multitudes — homeless, 
though  surrounded  by  homes. 

Little  Gerald  Grant  walked  slowly  onward, 
for  it  waB  warmer  so  than  standing  still.  Ho 
could  have  no  other  motive,  for  among  the 
thousands  of  homes  that  wore  all  about  him, 
there  was  none  that  awaited  him. 

The  Now  Year's  bells  were  ringing.  It  was 
a  glad  sound  for  thousands  of  children,  for  they 
know  that  tho  New  Year  would  bring  them 
gifts  and  happy  festive  gatherings. 

The  toy-shops  were  full  of  purchasers.  Tho 
light  streamed  from  the  windows  upon  tho  side- 
walks, making  it  almost  as  light  and  cheerful 
as  at  noonday.  There  were  groups  of  well- 
dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  passing  in  different 
directions,  selecting  from  tho  shops  their  annual 
offerings  for  the  little  ones  at  home. 

Nono  of  them  seemed  to  notice  the  thinly  clad 
boy  who  kept  on  his  way  shivering,  but  with  as 
stout  a  heart  as  ho  could  manage  to  preserve 
under  tho  disheartening  circumstances ;  for  Ger- 
ald could  not  quite  forget  that  a  year  ago  he  had 
a  home — not  hero,  but  in  a  distant  city.  His 
parents  were  in  humble  but  comfortablo  circum- 
stances. At  length,  in  tho  hopo  of  obtaining 
more  profitable  employment,  thoy  moved  hither. 
But  fortune  proved  unpropitious, — disease  found 
them  out,  and  never  left  them  till  both  parents 
had  fallen  victims,  and  Gerald  was  left  alone. 

Since  then — it  was  a  month  ago — he  had 
lived  as  ho  could.  Sometimes  ho  obtained  a 
little  job — sometimes  a  charitable  person  gavo 
him  a  meal — and  for  lodging,  he  did  as  so  many 
houseless  poor  are  obliged  to  do.  More  than 
once  ho  had  boeu  without  any  roof  than  tho  sky 
above  him. 

But  to-night  a  sense  of  unusual  desolation 
came  over  him.  The  sight  of  the  general  joy 
in  which  ho  had  no.  share,  was  well  calculated 
to  mako  him  feel  his  own  isolation. 

Ho  paused  before  a  gaily  illuminated  shop 
window  and  looked  wistfully  in.  He  would  like 
to  have  gone  in  a  moment  to  enjoy  the  comfort- 
able warmth  that  reigned  within.  But  the 
clerks,  who  would  have  looked  complacently 
upon  him  if  ho  had  been  well-dressed,  would 
have  harshly  ordered  him  out  as  an  intruder  if 
he  had  presented  himself  in  his  poverty-stricken 
attire. 

A  stout,  comfortable  looking  man  was  walk- 
ing briskly  along  the  street.  Everything  looked 
bright  and  cheerful  to  him.  He  did  not  feel  the 
cold.  How  could  he,  with  his  well-padded  coat 
of  Moscow  beaver,  his  thick  gloves  and  his  fur 
mantle  ? 

Besides,  his  heart  was  warm  with  the  thoughts 
of  tho  four  children  who  were  awaiting  his  re- 
turn at  home.  Children  with  bright  rosy  cheeks, 
glowing  with  health  and  happiness,  filling  his 
home  with  merry,  gladsome  shouts — that  was 
the  home  to  which  Randolph  Percy  was  hasten- 
ing. 

I  suppose  it  was  because  his  mind  was  so  pre- 


occupied that  he  did  not  distinguish  little  Ger- 
ald, who  stood  before  the  window  of  the  toy- 
shop in  mute  admiration  of  the  paradise  from 
which  penury  Bhut  him  out. 

At  any  rate,  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell  over 
the  child,  who  turned  a  frightened  glanco  to- 
wards him. 

Now,  there  is  always  something  ridiculous 
and  irritating  in  the  thought  of  falling  in  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Percy  was  not  proof  against  it. 

"Don't  you  know  any  better  than  to  place 
yourself  in  my  way,  you  little  ragamuffin? 
You  nearly  made  me  fall." 

"  I  didn't  mean  to,  but/'  said  the  child,  look- 
ing up  in  his  face. 

"  Why  don't  you  go  home,  then,  where  you 
won't  bo  in  people's  way  V* 

"I  have  no  home." 

There  was  a  world  of  pathos  in  this  simple 
utterance,  but  Mr.  Percy  had  not  yet  got  over 
his  irritation. 

He  resumed  his  homeward  course,  having  in 
his  heart  only  harsh  thoughts  for  the  poor  child, 
who  had  at  the  least  full  as  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint us  he. 

But  tho  anger  of  a  kind-hearted  man  is  brief. 
When  the  irritation  of  the  moment  was  over, 
ho  could  not  help  recalling  with  a  feeling  of 
pity  the  shivering  little  outcast  whom  he  had 
but  just  encountered. 

"Poor  boy!"  he  murmured,  compassionately, 
"  and  I  allowed  myself  to  call  him  a  ragamuffin, 
as  if  that  were  his  fault.  I  wish  I  had  stopped 
and  given  liira  something,  if  only  a  quarter  of  a 
dolUr,  It  would  have  made  me  feel  more  com- 
fortable now.  Happy  New  Year !  I  am  afraid 
there  isn't  much  happiness  or  even  comfort  in 
store  for  him.  I  declare,  I  shan't  sleep  so  com- 
fortably to-night  for  thinking  of  my  cruelty  to 
him.  I  believe — yes,  I  will  go  back  and  see  if  I 
can't  find  him,  and  offer  him  something.  It 
isn't  for  those  whom  God  has  prospered  as  ho 
has  mo  to  add  to  tho  unhappiness  of  those  who 
ore  less  favored." 

Such  were  tho  reflections  of  the  really  kind- 
hearted  Mr.  Percy,  as  ho  doliboratcly  turned 
about  and  retraced  his  steps  to  tho  toy-shop,  in 
front  of  wliich  he  had  encountered  our  hero.  It 
was  a  full  quarter  of  a  mile — no  slight  trouble 
to  take — but  Mr.  Percy  would  have  felt  amply 
repaid  if  he  had  but  found  tho  object  of  his 
search. 

Ho  looked  all  about  him,  up  and  down  the 
street  on  both  sidc3,  but  in  vain.  Ho  looked 
into  the  shop,  thinkiug  it  just  possible  that  tho 
boy  might  have  gone  in  there  to  warm  himself. 
But  here,  too,  ho  was  destined  to  be  disappointed. 

"I  suppose  I  must  give  him  up,"  he  solilo- 
quized. "  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  it  would 
have  eased  my  conscience  to  do  something  for 
him." 

However,  as  there  seemed  to  bo  no  likelihood 
of  finding  tho  boy,  the  merchant  onco  again 
set  his  face  homewards,  where  ho  soon  arrived, 
and  in  the  joy  of  a  well-ordered  home,  soon  for- 
got the  hero  of  his  little  misadventure. 

Meantime,  what  had  become  of  little  Gerald  ? 

Quite  unconscious  that  ho  was  drifting  away 
from  the  only  good  fortune  thnt  he  was  likely  to 
meet  with  for  a  long  time,  but  keenly  conscious 
of  the  cold,  which  was  increasing,  he  kept  mov- 
ing. What  a  luxury,  if  somewhere  in  the  great 
city  he  could  have  a  home  and  a  comfortable 
bed  to  go  to. 

But  all  this  was  as  far  beyond  Gerald's  antic- 
ipations— although  he  wished  for  them — as  Alad- 
din's lamp  is  from  the  sober  hopes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  form  vague  wishes  that  they  had  it. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  growing  later.  Nine  o'clock 
had  already  struck,  and  Gerald  began  to  feel 
sleepy.  It  had  been  a  fatiguing  day  to  him. 
From  early  morning  he  had  been  on  his  feet. 
All  day  long  he  had  been  moving  on.  There 
was  not  a  square  foot  in  tho  great  city  that  be- 
longed to  him.  He  hadn't  any  business  any- 
where. That  lesson  he  was  not  long  in  learning. 
If  he  remained  in  any  one  place  any  length  of 
time,  there  was  not  wanting  a  rough  voice  to 
ask  him  what  he  was  about — a  harsh  order  to 
move  on.  So,  with  some  anxiety,  he  began  to 
consider  how  and  where  ho  should  pass  the 
night. 

He  had  left  the  main  thoroughfare.  That 
was  too  brilliantly  lighted.  If  he  sank  down  in 
the  shadow  of  a  doorway  tho  intrusive  gaslight 
would  find  him  out  and  reveal  his  whereabouts. 
He  turned  into  a  retired  street — a  street  which 
business  had  not  invaded — but  which  was  appro- 
priated to  private  residences.  These,  from  their 
size  and  elegant  exterior,  were  undoubtedly  oc- 


cupied, by  wealthy  citizens.  Here  it  was  com- 
paratively quiet.  There  were  no  hurrying  crowds 
along  the  pavements— only  here  and  there  a 
passer-by,  one,  perhaps,  who  lived  in  one  of 
these  elegant  houses,  and  was  hastening  to  his 
comfortable  home, 

"  I  wonder  if  I  couldn't  find  some  place  out 
of  6ight  along  here,"  thought  Gerald.  "I don't 
believe  the  watchmen  would  find  me  out.  I'm 
so  sleepy/' 

Just  then  the  hearty  ringing  laughter  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  indistinct  sound  of  merry  voices 
floated  out  upon  the  air.  There  was  something 
contagious  in  it.  It  even  went  to  the  heart  of 
little  Gerald,  who  looked  all  about  him  for  the 
house  from  which  these  sounds  proceeded.  Ho 
did  not  have  to  look  long.  A  fresh  burst  of 
laughter  showed  him  that  they  issued  from  the 
house  which  he  was  then  passing. 

Then  a  sudden  impulse  seized  Gerald — I  think 
it  must  have  been  providential — to  become  a 
spectator  of  the  merry  scene  of  which  he  could 
hear  the  indications.  He  could  remember  when 
he  had  been  merry  and  happy — it  seemed  a  long 
time  ago — some  centuries  at  least — for  misfor- 
tune makes  the  time  pass  slowly.  He  thought 
it  might  revive  the  memory  of  the  happy  past, 
if  he  could  only  see  children  enjoying  them- 
selves as  ho  used  to  do. 

Perhaps  Gerald  was  not  aware  of  all  these 
reasons  that  influenced  him.  To  his  own  mind 
it  only  seemed  an  impulse — a  sudden  impulse — 
to  which  he  at  once  yielded. 

"  It  won't  ho  wrong,  I  don't  think,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  It  can't  do  any  harm,  that  I  know 
of." 

So  he  clambered  up  by  the  railing  on  tho  out- 
side of  the  steps,  uud  bending  to  one  side,  had  a 
good  chance  to  look  in.  It  was  a  large  and 
brilliantly-lighted  double  parlor.  There  was  a 
thick  carpet  on  the  floor.  Sofas  aud  ottomans 
were  scattered  here  and  there,  and  in  tho  midst 
of  all  were  four  happy,  romping  children. 

It  was  New  Year's  eve,  and  ou  this  occasion 
they  had  been  allowed  to  remain  up  beyond 
their  regular  time  of  retiring.  They  were 
playing  tho  good  old-fashioned  game  named 
"Blind  Man's  Buff,"  and  tho  merry  shouts 
Bhowed  that  they  were  enjoying  it  highly. 

The  parents  were  sitting  on  a  sofa  looking  at 
tho  sports  of  their  children  with  beaming  faces. 
Gerald's  attention,  however,  was  confined  to  tho 
children.  He  followed  their  sport  with  eager 
eyes  and  with  keen  enjoyment. 

Just  then  one  of  tho  little  ones  noticed  him 
and  called  out : 

"  Why,  papa,  there's  a  boy  looking  iu  at  tho 
window !" 

Gerald  swiftly  sUd  down,  but  not  till  he  had 
been  seen. 

"  Good  gracious  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Percy — for 
it  was  his  house,  and  tho  children  were  his — 
"  it's  the  very  boy  I  tried  to  find  to-night !" 

He  slipped  on  his  hat,  and  without  waiting  for 
his  coat,  hastily  loft  the~house.  Ho  came  quick- 
ly upon  Gerald,  who  had  not  expected  pursuit, 
and  placed  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

Gerald  looked  up,  and  not  without  apprehen- 
sion recognized  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken 
harshly  to  him  once  thateveniug. 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  said  he  quickly. 

"  Nor  do  I,  my  poor  child,"  said  Mr.  Percy, 
gently.  "  But  if  you  will  come  into  the  house 
with  me,  I  may  do  you  some  good." 

Hardly  knowing  what  to  think,  Gerald  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Percy  into  tho  house.  Tho  children 
quickly  gathered  about  him,  and  looked  com- 
passionately at  bis  face  and  hands,  red  with  the 
cold.  They  extended  to  him  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  even  induced  liim  to  join  in  their  merry 
play. 

From  that  New  Year's  day  little  Gerald  was 
no  longer  homeless.  Mr.  Percy  assumed  the 
expenses  of  his  education,  and  the  boy  promises 
to  do  credit  to  hiB  benefactor. 

Dear  reader,  if  some  day  Penury  should  pre- 
sent her  face  at  tho  window  of  your  heart,  open 
wide  the  door  and  bid  her  enter. 


ONE  DAY'S   COURTSHIP. 

Last  week  a  millionaire,  named  Scott,  pur- 
chased a  small  pocket-book  at  a  stationer's  in 
Brompton.  Ho  was  served  by  a  young  lady  of 
great  personal  attractions.  So  smitten  was  Mr. 
Scott  with  her  beauty,  that,  understanding  she 
was  single,  he  then  and  there  made  Ids  fair  en- 
slaver an  offer  of  his  hand  and  heart.  The  se- 
quel is  to  be  found  in  the  marriages  announced 
as  having  taken  place  at  a  church  of  some  Pu- 
seyite  notoriety  in  the  neighborhood,  last  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  pretty  shop-woman  stepped 
into  a  carriage,  and  £30,000  a  year,  after  a  court- 
ship of  only  one  day. — London  Court  Circular. 


CURE  FOR  FITS. 

For  a  Fit  of  Passion. — Walk  out  in  the  open 
air;  you  may  speak  your  mind  to  the  winds, 
without  hurting  any  one,  or  proclaiming  your- 
self to  be  a  simpleton. 

For  a  Fit  of  Idleness. — Count  the  tickings  of 
a  clock.  Do  this  for  one  hour,  and  you  will  be 
glad  to  pull  off  your  coat  the  next,  and  work 
hard. 

For  a  Fit  of  Extravagance  and  Folly. — Go  to 
the  workhouse,  or  speak  to  the  ragged,  and 
wretched  inmates  of  a  jail,  and  you  will  be  con- 
vinced— 

Who  makes  his  bed  of  brier  and  thorn, 
Must  be  content  to  lie  forlorn. 

•  For  a  Fit  of  Repining. — Look  about  for  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  and  visit  the  bed-ridden,  and 
afflicted,  and  deranged;  and  they  will  make  vou 
ashamed  of  complaining  of  your  lighter  afflic- 
tions. 

For  a  Fit  of  Ambition. — Go  into  the  church- 
yard and  read  the  grave-stones ;  they  will  tell 
you  the  end  of  ambition.  The  grave  will  60oa 
be  your  bed  chamber,  the  earth  your  pillow,  cor- 
ruption your  father,  and  the  worm  your  mother 
and  your  sister. 

For  a  Fit  of  Despondency. — Look  on  the  good 
things  which  God  has  given  you  in  this  world, 
and  at  those  which  he  has  promised  to  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  next,  He  who  goes  into  his  gar- 
den to  look  for  cobwebs  and  spiders,  no  doubt 
will  find  them ;  while  he  who  looks  for  a  flower, 
may  return  into  his  house  with  one  blooming  in 
his  bosom. 

For  all  Fits  of  Dotfht,  Perplexity  and  Fear. — 
Whether  they  respect  the  body  or  the  mind  ; 
whether  they  are  a  load  to  the  shoulders,  the 
head,  or  the  heart,  the  following  is  a  radical 
cure,  which  may  be  relied  on,  for  I  had  it  from 
the- Great  Physician — "Cast  thy  burden  on  the 
Lord ;  ho  will  sustain  thee." 


FORTUNE  WELL  TOLD. 

A  young  lady,  a  native  of  Martinique,  and  a 
Creole,  was  on  her  voyage  to  France,  with  the 
design  of  being  educated  there,  when  the  mer- 
chant vessel  on  board  of  which  Bhe  was  a  pas- 
senger, was  captured  by  an  Algerine  cruiser,  and 
taken  into  Algiers.  The  fair  captive  was  at  first 
overwhelmed  with  affliction  at  tho  prospect  of 
captivity  before  her ;  but  as  passion  gave  way 
to  meditation,  it  came  to  her  recollection  that  an 
old  negress  had  predicted  that  she  would  oue  day 
becomo  one  of  the  princesses  in  the  world. 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  she,  for  superstition  was  in 
this  instance  but  the  handmaid  of  inclination, 
"  it  is  doubtless  so — I  am  to  be  a  princess.  Well, 
I  must  not  quarrel  with  fortune.  Who  knows 
what  may  come  out  of  this '?" 

So  strong  did  tliis  prepossession  grow  upon 
tho  young  lady,  that  ere  she  reached  the  Bar- 
bary  shore,  she  was  as  much  a  fatalist  in  point 
of  resignation,  as  any  devotee  of  Islainism  could 
possibly  be.  The  French  consul  at  Algiers  im- 
mediately offered  to  rausom  his  countrywoman  ; 
but  no  ;  tho  fair  Creole  would  not  be  ransomed, 
for  fear  of  offending  fortune,  by  resorting  to  so 
vulgar  a  way  of  recovering  her  liberty.  So  to 
the  Seraglio  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  the  lady 
went ;  and  strange  indeed  to  tell,  from  his  high- 
ness' seraglio,  she  was  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Seignior,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
beauty  and  manners  (for  in  both  she  was  excel- 
ling), that  ho  elevated  her  to  the  dignity  of  his 
favorite  Sultana  1  Such  was  the  singular  rise  of 
the  late  Sultana  Valide,  who  died  in  1818,  and 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Grand  Seignior. 


NEVER  GIVE  A  KICK  FOR  A  HIT. 

I  learned  a  good  lesson  when  I  was  a  little 
girl,  says  a  lady.  One  frosty  morning,  I  was 
looking  out  of  the  window  into  my  father's 
barn-yard,  whore  stood  many  cows,  oxen  and 
horses,  waiting  to  drink.  It  was  a  cold  morn- 
ing. Tho  cattle  all  stood  very  still  and  meek, 
till  one  of  the  cows  attempted  to  turn  round.  In 
making  the  attempt,  she  happened  to  hit  her 
next  neighbor ;  whereupon  the  neighbor  kicked 
and  hit  another.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
herd  were  kicking  each  other  with  fury.  My 
mother  laughed  and  said  :  "  See  what  comes  of 
kicking  when  you  are  hit.  Just  so,  I  have  seen 
one  cross  word  set  a  whole  family  by  the  ears 
some  frosty  morning."  Afterwards,  if  my 
brothers  or  myself  were  a  little  irritable,  she 
would  say :  "  Take  care,  my  children  ;  remem- 
ber how  the  fight  in  the  barn-yard  began. 
Never  give  back  a  kick  for  a  hit,  and  you  will 
save  yourself  and  others  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 


NAVAL  ORATORY. 

Admiral  Blake,  when  a  captain,  was  sent  with 
a  small  squadron  to  tho  West  Indies,  on  a  se- 
cret expedition  against  the  Spanish  settlements. 
It  happened  in  an"  engagement,  that  one  of  the 
ships  blew  up,  which  damped  the  spirits  of  the 
crew  ;  but  Blake,  who  was  not  to  be  subdued  by 
one  unsuccessful  occurrence,  called  out  to  his 
men  :  "  Well,  my  lads,  you  have  seen  an  Eng- 
lish ship  blown  up  ;  and  now  let's  see  what  fig- 
ure a  Spanish  one  will  make  in  the  same  situa 
tion!"  This  well-timed  harangue  raised  their 
spirits  immediately,  and  in  less  tlian  an  hour  he 
set  his  antagonist  on  fire.  "  There,  my  lads," 
said  he,  "  I  knew  we  should  have  our  revenge 
soon." 

A  Frenchman  being  about  to  remove  his  shop, 
his  landlord  inquired  the  reason ;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  considered  a  very  good 
stand  for  business.  The  Frenchman  replied 
with  a  shrug  of  the  Bhoulder :  "  O,  yes,  he's 
very  good  stand  for  de  business ;  by  gar,  me 
stand  all  day,  for  nobody  come  to  make  me  move." 


G  L  MASON'S   PICTORIAL. 
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niBDEHIOK  OLllASON, 
PUBLISHER    AND    I»HO  PHI  HTOR. 

THK  NEW  YEAR. 

To  our  numorotiH  renders  and  friondn,  greet- 
ing :  Wo  wfoh  you  a  Happy  Now  Yoar !  You 
behold  us  in  a.  somewhat  nltorcd  and  greatly  Im- 
proved form,  nnd  wo  moot  you  i\U  with  a  face  aa 
bright  as  that  of  tho  Now  Your  itwolf.  The 
twelvemonth  just  gone  has  had  its  varied  expe- 
riences for  every  one  of  us,  for  none  altogether 
joyous,  and  for  many  truly  snd ;  what  may  lio 
hidden  in  tho  yot  unopimod  future,  it  is  of  courso 
boat  that  wo  should  not  know.  But  joy  may 
coino  ultimately  out  of  it  all,  if  wo  will  but  ac- 
cept our  experiences  aright. 

This  is  peculiarly  the  season  of  merrymaking, 
and  of  tho  exchange  of  kind  feelings.  Right- 
fully, too,  is  it  mado  thus,  although  tho  hour  is 
tinged  with  a  strain  of  serious  though tfulncss  at 
tho  breaking  of  another  yearly  link  in  tho  chain 
of  timo.  For  ourselves,  we  enter  cordially  into 
tho  feelings  of  our  friends  and  readers,  extend- 
ing to  them  our  warmest  personal  congratula- 
tions. As  we  have  gone  on  togothor  so  amica- 
bly, and,  lot  us  hope,  profitably,  for  tho  year 
that  has  drawn  to  a  closo,  we  hope  wo  shall  not 
be  forced  to  part  with  a  single  friend  during  the 
year  that  is  just  at  hand.  Our  sincere  efforts  to 
please  and  instruct  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial 
have  furnished  us  genuine  satisfaction,  which  is 
still  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  we  have  in 
a  great  degree  succeeded  in  what  we  aimed  at. 
Tho  enlargement  and  improved  form  of  tho 
Pictorial  sprang  from  nothing  but  a  continued 
wish  to  serve  our  many  readers,  and  wo  are  as- 
sured beforehand  that  our  purpose  has  been  suc- 
cessful. There  is  always  a  close,  friendly  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  the  reader  and  the  pub- 
lisher, which  the  latter,  at  least,  must  ever  trea- 
sure as  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his  capital. 

"We  propose  to  ourselves  extended  literary  en- 
terprises for  the  coming  year,  an  idea  of  which 
the  reader  will  obtain  from  perusing  other  col- 
umns of  this  paper.  That  the  field  is  wide  for 
such  a  work  as  we  have  resolutely  entered  upon, 
is  not  to  be  questioned ;  and  from  our  personal 
familiarity  with  the  same,  we  are  enabled  to  un- 
derstand the  public  want,  which  we  shall  indus- 
triously exert  ourselves  to  supply.  And  thus 
promising,  our  readers  will  not,  we  are  sure,  en- 
tertain any  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  our 
achievements.  We  shall  be  heartily  glad  to 
have  every  one  of  our  friends  journey  along 
with  us  through  the  new  year.  What  it  lies  in 
our  power  to  perform  for  their  pleasure,  refine- 
ment, and  instruction,  shall  not  be  left  undone. 
To  this  end,  whatever  of  freshness,  and  novelty, 
and  genuine  life,  suggests  itself  to  our  mind,  we 
shall  eagerly  reproduce  for  the  gratification  of 
our  friends,  with  all  the  skill  and  industry  of 
pencil  and  pen.  The  world  is  too  full  of  action 
to-day  to  be  passed  through  in  ignorance  of 
what  is  going  on.  It  is  our  province  so  to  de- 
pict the  different  phases  and  scenes  of  that  ac- 
tion, that  the  world  shall  seem  to  bo  brought 
home  to  every  one's  hearth  and  heart. 

Kind  friends,  then,  accept  our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  pleasant  company  in  the  past.  If  it. 
has  proved  profitable  to  you  thus  far,  on  our  own 
behalf  we  crave  a  continuation  of  a  friendship 
for  'which  we  shall  ever  feel  grateful.  Once 
more  do  we  wish  you,  one  and  all,  a  "  Happy 
New  Year  !."  May  life  go  pleasantly  with  you 
all,  and  uncounted  benefits  flock  to  you  from 
every  side ! 

A  golden  eagle  was  killed  lately  on  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  brought  to  Quebec,  having 
been  Bhot  while  endeavoring  to  carry  off  a  child 
about  three  years  of  age.  This  is  the  only  bird 
in  America  that  will  attack  the  human  species. 
They  breed  in  the  North,  following  at  this  seas- 
on the  birds  and  animals  that  seek  a  milder 
climate. 

A  Paris  letter  says  the  Empress's  boudoir  in 
the  Tuileries,  just  completed,  is  modelled  after 
one  of  the  chambers  in  the  Alhambra.  Eugenie 
finds  it  aweet  pretty,  and  we  should  think  she 
would. 


A  grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor  has  aston- 
ished the  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.,  people  by  build- 
ing his  house  of  brick  instead  of  freestone. 


OVIl    NKW   FORM. 

Tho  papor  which  wo  herewith  prosont  to  onr 
readers,  in  u  greatly  enlarged  sizo,  and  with 
nearly  doublu  tho  former  quantity  of  ruading 
matter  and  illuHtrtitions,  i*  a  mimplo  of  what  wo 
hIiilII  give  them  each  week  for  tho  future,  ox- 
copt  that  WO  shall  endeavor  to  improve  on  this, 
from  time  to  time.  The  now  form  of  our  paper 
is  a  vast  Improvement  on  tho  first  ono,  giving 
BJXteOD  pngOS  in  room  of  eight;  is,  also,  far 
mora  convenient  for  reading  and  preserving  un- 
polled ;  besides  being,  whon  bound,  in  much 
bettor  shape  for  handling.  Wo  nood  not  requeBt 
our  subscribers  to  carofully  preserve  each  num- 
ber, and  have  thorn  bound  at  tho  closo  of  every 
volume.  All  our  cotomporaries  express  sur- 
prise at  tho  vory  low  price  for  which  wo  furnish 
subscribers  with  our  paper.  It  is  only  by  pub- 
lishing such  an  immense  edition,  that  wo  aro 
enabled  to  do  so. 


THE  KNIGHTS 

OP 

%ty  ffiolben  ©orse  Sfjoe ! 

BY  MAJOR  B.  PERLEY  POORS. 

We  have  tho  pleasure  to  announce  that  the 
above  is  the  title  of  tho  leading  story  com- 
menced in  our  New  Paper,   the 

LITERARY    COMPANION. 

It  is  in  the  gallant  Major's  happiest  stylo,  and 
we  most  heartily  recommend  its  perusal  to  thoso 
of  our  readers  who  would  wish  to  while  away 
an  hour  very  pleasantly. 

The  first  number  of  the  Literary  Companion 
is  now  ready  and  for  sale  at  all  tho  Periodical 
Depots  in  the  United  States,  at  only  4  cents  per 
copy. 

GIFTS.  ~ 
This  being  the  season  for  gifts  of  all  kinds, 
many  aro  at  a  loss  sometimes  to  know  upon 
what  they  shall  decide,  as  the  most  appropriate 
token  of  their  friendship  and  affection.  In  tho 
first  place,  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  spirit 
manifested  in  the  act  of  giving ;  if  it  be  perform- 
ed mechanically,  whether  from  a  sense  of  duty 
or  the  force  of  custom,  it  is  of  little  worth  or 
meaning.  A  gift  is  valuable  only  by  reason  of 
its  meaning ;  if  it  has  no  significancy,  it  is  plain 
that  neither  party  receives  a  benefit.  Henco  a 
person  must  regard  the  tastes  and  feelings  of 
the  friend  on  whom  he  is  to  make  a  bestowal, 
quite  as  much  as  he  does  Ins  own ;  it  is  of  the 
first  importance.  In  this  day  of  reading  and 
the  general  diffusion  of  intelligence,  books  are 
very  proper  tokens  of  esteem,  and  have,  and 
are,  therefore,  very  commonly  employed  as 
such.  Likewise  literary  publications,  other  than 
books,  literary  newspapers — illustrated  journals 
especially — that  are  faithful  and  vivid  transcripts 
of  the  time,  interesting  always  afterwards,  and 
form  elegant  volumes  themselves  when  sub- 
jected to  the  tasteful  skill  of  the  binder.  With- 
out egotism,  we  think  we  may  suggest  to  our 
readers,  that  a  more  appropriate  and  beautiful 
present  for  the  New  Year — from  one  friend  to 
another,  especially  from  a  gentleman  to  a  lady — 
than  the  "Pictorial"  for  1860,  can  hardly  bo 
found.  When  bound,  it  will  be  an  ornament  to 
any  parlor  table  in  the  land.  In  making  up 
their  lists  of  gifts,  we  feel  confident  that  our 
thousands  of  friends  will  not  overlook  the  hint 
we  throw  out  to  them. 


We  are  creatures  of  habit.  Only  let  us  do 
one  thing  regularly  for  some  time,  and  the  act 
of  doing  that  will  at  length  come  to  be  almost 
a  part  of  our  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
custom  is,  or  why  we  always  do  just  as  we  do. 
A  fine  speaker  said,  lately,  on  this  head  :  "  Cus- 
tom I  must  illustrate  by  an  incident.  Walking, 
one  day,  I  met  a  servant  girl  with  a  perfectly 
beautiful  child  in  her  arms ;  its  rosy  cheeks,  its 
beautiful  blue  eyes,  its  soft,  downy  skin,  its 
lovely,  heavenly  smile,  enchanted  me.  As  I 
stopped  to  look  at  it  in  admiration  and  love,  the 
mother  came  up  with  the  ugliest  pup  in  her 
armB  that  I  ever  set  eyes  on.     This  is  custom." 


Washington  Irving  leaves  a  large  fortune  to 
be  divided  amongst  his  nephews  and  nieces.  For 
the  last  ten  years  he  has  received  from  his  books 
alone  an  average  annual  income  of  $20,000. 


BMasstoe  ffiatfjcrinjjjs. 

Tho  tnio  namo  of  Bloridln,  the  gentleman 
who  crossed  Niagara  on  a  rope,  is  Gravolot. 

Tho  Bhipmont  of  gold  from  California  this 
yenr  will  probably  be  $40,000,000 ;  about  $36,- 
000,000  have  arrived. 

For  tho  sum  of  8100,000  H.  W.  Derby,  of 
Now  York,  has  bought  the  Diisscldorf  collection 
of  paintings.  They  cost  originally  980,000 
more. 

Tho  ladies  of  the  Frunch  Court  aro  in  open 
rebellion  against  tho  cmprcHH.  It  is  said  tiicy 
do  not  at  all  like  tlin  "  dethronement  of  crino- 
lino"  or  short  delaine  dresses. 

Bayard  Taylor  spent  seven  weeks  in  Califor- 
nia, and  delivered  about  two  dozen  leetuies, 
with  a  clear  profit,  estimated  by  Homo  of  bin  hc- 
(puiininnces  there  at  $5000. 

A  man  hurt  by  a  railway  accident  on  fl  Can- 
ada lino  sued  for  $20,000  damages.  As  it  was 
proved  that  ho  travelled  with  a  free  pass,  ho  re- 
covered only  $4000. 

Thore  aro  five  starch  manufactories  in  the 
town  of  Stowc,  Vt.,  each  of  which  consumes 
from  17,000  to  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes  year- 
ly, yielding  about  eight  pounds  to  a  bushel. 

A  claim  haB  been  sot  up  by  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky to  the  north  bank  of  tho  Ohio  river  below 
low-water  mark,  and  suits  have  been  brought  to 
get  possession  of  tho  landings  in  front  of  Cin- 
cinnati. 

A  San  Francisco  letter  states  that  tho  late 
Senator  Brodcrick's  property  in  San  Francisco 
seems  likely  to  become  a  bone  of  contention 
and  Bubjcct  of  litigation.  Tho  claims  of  tho 
heirs  are  disputed. 

Paper  has  been  so  scarce  in  Spain  that  seve- 
ral printing  offices  have  had  to  suspend  opera- 
tions, and  the  journals  press  the  government  to 
nllow  foreign  paper  to  be  imported  free,  or  at 
least  at  a  greatly  reduced  rate. 

Twenty  thousand  tuns  of  iron  require  to  be 
replaced  every  year  on  railways, owing  to  "wear 
and  tear  ;"  and  twenty-six  million  wooden  sleep- 
ers require  to  be  replaced  annually  from  the 
same  cause. 

It  is  stated  that  Stieglitz,  the  great  Russian 
banker,  who  is  about  to  retire,  has  a  capital  of 
fifty-six  million  dollars.  The  house  has  been 
established  fifty  years,  conducted  all  this  time 
by  father  and  son. 

Under  the  title  of  the  "  Schiller  Foundation," 
an  association  has  been  established  by  writers, 
publishers  and  professors  of  Germany,  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  literary  men,  especially- 
poets,  or  their  widows  and  orphans  in  distress. 

A  discovery  of  great  importance  has  just 
been  made  by  the  State  Geologist  in  Texas.  It 
is  no  less  than  the  discovery  of  vast  bodies  of 
iron  ore,  as  well  as  tertiary  coal  or  lignite,  beds 
of  limestone,  pipe-clay,  fire-rock  and  hydraulic 
limestone. 

A  woman  who  passed  for  a  man  for  forty 
years  was  recently  found  drowned  in  the  River 
Irwell.  Her  name  was  Harriet  Stokes ;  she 
called  herself  Henry  Stokes,  under  which  name 
she  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a  bricklayer,  and 
worked  at  the  trade  till  the  day  of  her  death. 
*  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  Paris,  has  been 
made  to  suffer  the  bitterest  reproach  by  the  mys- 
terious and  miserable  death  of  the  Count  de 
Courtain,  who  was  found  suspended  to  a  tree  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  a  short  time  since,  having 
been  driven  to  the  sad  extremity  by  the  sheerest 
misery  and  starvation. 


jForetgn  jtttecellanjj. 

Reforms  in  the  several  governmental  depart- 
ments are  actively  going  on  in  Vienna. 

Naples  desires  to  be  represented  at  the  ap- 
proaching European  Congress.  So  does  the 
Pope. 

The  Great  Eastern  has  been  securely  laid 
away  for  the  winter.  This  time,  there  is  no 
mistake. 

Perfect  accord  would  seem  to  exist  between 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Prince  Regent 
of  Prussia. 

The  American  treaty  with  China  is  said  to 
have  been  broken — virtually  repudiated — by  the 
faithless  Chinese. 

Paris  papers  are  discussing  the  "problemati- 
cal chances"  of  disembarking  100,000  men  on 
the  British  shores  and  capturing  London. 

Lord  Brougham  does  not  think  the  peace  of 
all  Europe  ought  to  be  put  in  jeopardy,  even  for 
the  prospect  of  the  redemption-  of  Italy. 

Girardin  had  printed  a  pamphlet  for  circula- 
tion in  France,  but  it  was  suppressed  just  before 
its  publication,  by  the  government  authorities. 

The  new  London  paper,  The  Dial,  will  make 
its  first  appearance  on  Saturday,  Jan.  7th,  as  a 
weekly  paper.  After  a  few  months,  it  will  be- 
come a  daily. 

The  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco  rages. 
Spain  makes  complaint  that  English  officers 
have  taught  the  Moors  in  military  tactics  and 
the  skilful  use  of  arms. 

The  tone  of  the  English  and  French  newspa- 
pers, one  to  the  other,  is  anything  but  peaceable. 
Unless  a  better' understanding  is  soon  had,  se- 
rious results  are  likely  to  threaten. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  now  at  Oxford,  has 
reached  his  18th  year.  In  the  event  of  his  moth- 
er's death,  therefore,  he  could  come  to  the  throne 
without  any  interposition  of  a  regency. 


Santo*  of  ffioto. 


GonhiH  is  nothing  more  than  tho  faculty  of 
laboring  to  advantnga. 

Thoro  is  nothing  makes  a  man  sunpeCt  much) 
more  than  to  know  a  little. 

Proud  looks  alienate  the  hearts  of  men ;  but 
courteous  words  attach  thorn. 

Fly  in  all  haste  from  tho  friend  who  will  suf- 
fer you  to  teach  him  nothing. 

Persecution,  to  persons  in  n  high  rank,  fttawU 
them  instead  of  eminent  virtue. 

Good  counsel,  when  tho  fit  is  on  us,  is  tho 
very  worst  sort  of  impertinence. 

A  man  should  pursue  in  health  tho  namo  lino 
of  conduct  he  proposes  in  sickness. 

Popular  pleasure  is  liko  a  bundle ;  soon  in- 
flated, and  soon  reduced  to  nothing. 

Opinionativo  men  refuse  to  l>elicvo  anything 
which  they  cannot  fully  comprehend. 

Friendship  is  possible  only  between  wise  and 
good  men  ;  others  aro  but  companions. 

If  you  would  avoid  being  angry  with  your 
servants,  wait  as  much  as  possible  upon  your- 
self. 

Facility  helps  to  accomplish,  but  does  not  ac- 
complish anything ;  it  goes  faster,  but  never  as 
far  as  labor. 

It  is  perfectly  delightful,  the  philosophy  with 
which  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  tho  misfortunes 
of  our  neighbors. 

Tho  cloudy  weather  melts  at  length  into 
beauty,  and  the  brightest  smiles  of  the  heart  are 
born  of  its  tears  I 


Softcr's  ©Ito. 


The  lady  who  took  everybody's  eye,  must 
have  quite  a  lot  of  'em. 

An  omnibus  horse  has  about  an  equal  expe- 
rience of  wheel  and  wo. 

"  Don't  eat  a  fellow  up,"  as  the  Cape  Cod 
girls  say  when  they  aro  kissed. 

What  is  that  that  belongs  to  yourself,  yet  is 
used  by  everybody  ?     Your  name. 

What  did  a  blind  wood-sawyer  take  to  restore 
his  sight?     He  took  his  horse,  and  saw. 

Why  is  it  always  proper  to  take  np  a  penny 
collection  ?  Because  there  is  some  cents  (sense) 
in  it. 

Bald-headed  men  take  a  joke  more  easily,  be- 
cause they  are  not  at  the  trouble  of  "getting  it 
through  their  hair." 

"  Shall  I  paint  your  checks  for  you,  wife  V 
"No,  husband,  you  have  done  it  often  enough 
by  making  me  blush  for  you." 

Mr.  Haddock,  a  Billingsgate  factor,  sends  his 
love  to  Miss  Gillmore,  and  begs  to  say  that  ono 
GiU-more  will  make  him  a  happy  fish. 

A  wag  once  remarked  that  tho  reason  why 
unmarried  ladies  looked  so  often  at  tho  moon, 
was  the  vulgar  belief  that  there  was  a  man  in  it. 

A  stovo  has  been  invented  for  the  comfort  of 
travellers.  It  is  put  under  the  feet,  and  a  mus- 
tard plaster  upon  the  head,  which  draws  tho 
heat  through  the  whole  system. 

At  a  concert,  recently,  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  song  "  There's  a  Good  Time  Coming,"  a 
country  farmer  got  up  and  exclaimed — "Mister, 
you  couldn't  fix  the  date,  could  you  V 
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,a  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
X    CLARE'S    BRIDAL. 


Br  MBS.   S.   P.   HATES. 


Christmas  stars  shone  bright  and  clear, 
.e  Christmas  wind  blew  cold  and  drear; 
j'er  hill  and  plain,  o'er  moor  and  hoight, 
The  snowflakes  spread  a  mantle  white ; 
While  lights  gleamed  out  from  Gloster's  halls, 
And  wreatha  of  holly  decked  its  -walls ; 
Gay,  mirthful  voices  echoed  there, 
And  music  charmed  the  midnight  air. 

The  Lady  Clare,  in  maiden  bower, 
■With  smiles  and  blushca  waits  the  hour 
When  hand  and  heart  she  would  bestow 
On  one  who  won  them  long  ago. 
A  gallant  knight  was  he,  I  ween, 
Noble  and  brave,  with  warrior's  mien  ; 
Well  skilled  in  arts  of  war  waa  he, 
As  any  prince  of  chivalry. 

A  champion  meet  for  Lady  Fair 
Was  he  who  wooed  the  Lady  Clare ; 
No  danger  daunts,  by  land  or  flood, 
Tho  knight  who  mates  with  Gloster's  blood. 
Castles  and  lands  in  her  own  right, 
The  Lady  Clare  this  wedding  night 
Would  yield,  with  all  her  charms  to  one, 
Who  won  hor  for  herself  alone. 

Proud  Earl  of  Rothsay's  tower  and  town, 
A  name  well  worthy  of  renown  ; 
His  sovereign's  favorite  well  may  dare 
To  wed  stern  Gloster's  pride  and  heir  ; 
And  then,  as  ancient  legends  say, 
The  gracious  monarch,  to  repay 
His  faithful  subject's  loyal  care, 
Would  give  his  royal  presence  there : 

And  when  the  merrie  Christmas  belle 
Jiang  cheerily  o'er  hills  and  dells, 
His  blessing  gave,  (let  joy  betide!) 
With  knightly  kiss  to  blushing  bride. 
And  well  may  abler  pens  relate 
The  joy  and  mirth,  the  pomp  and  state, 
That  graced  the  bridal,  then  and  there  ; 
Of  Kothsay's  Earl  and  Lady  Clare. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THOMAS    BLUMBLE. 

AND  HOW  HE  GOT  MAEELED. 


BY    J.    HENRY    SYMONDS. 


Blumble  boasted  of  being  a  confirmed  bach- 
elor, and  took  pride  in  being  called  a  woman 
hater.  I  mean  Thomas  Blumblc,  of  tho  import- 
ing and  jobbing  house  of  "  Hood,  Stiver  & 
Blumble."  He  was  veiy  fond  of  letting  people 
know  that  lie  disregarded  the  charms  of  tho 
softer  sex,  and  was  frequently  heard  to  say  that 
he  would  like  to  see  the  woman  that  could  get 
him  under  her  thumb.  There  was  a  time  of 
course,  when  Blumble  was  susceptible  to  the 
overtures  of  Cupid  ;  because  when  he  was  plain 
"  Tom,"  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  left  "  Rock 
Cove,"  came  to  the  city  and  entered  the  employ 
of  "  Mensor,  Tigby  &  Hood,"  he  left  behind  him 
a  young  "Polly  Ann,"  with  many  a  .sigh  and 
tear,  and  more  vows  than  both  put  together,  to 
bo  "  true  till  death."  For  two  years  he  wrote 
constantly  to  his  Polly  Ann,  repeating  the  mani- 
fold vows  of  boyhood  love  ;  then  he  was  pro- 
moted from  boy  to  entry-clerk,  and  soon  after 
was  introduced  to  a  very  bewitching  young  lady 
whom  we  may  he  allowed  to  call  Hattie  Elton. 
Then  he  forgot  his  Polly  Ann  down  in  Rock 
Cove,  and  became  very  attentive  to  Miss  Elton  ; 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  theatre  and  made  her 
presents ;  he  got  trusted  for  his  new  coat,  and 
with  the  money  that  should  have  paid  for  it,  they 
took  a  sleigh-ride  to  Brighton,  and  feasted  on 
hot  chickens  and  champagne  ;  to  please  her  he 
learned  to  polka  and  waltz,  the  schottishc  and 
varsoviana  were  not  in  vogue  then.  Things  had 
sped  along  this  way  very  smoothly  for  about  a 
year  ;  so  Tom,  thinking  he  may  as  well  have  the 
matter  settled  at  once,  popped  the  question. 
Miss  Elton  appeared  very  much  surprised,  for  a 
moment  she  remained  silent,  then  lifting  up  both 
hands,  she  exclaimed : 

"Why,  Mr.  Blumble,"— she  had  constantly 
called  him  "  Tom,"  for  six  months  previous — 
-"  I've  been  engaged  these  two  years,  didn't  you 
know  it '{" 

"  Know  it  ?  No,"  replied  Blumblc,  in  utter 
astonishment. 

"  Why  yes,  I've  been  engaged  to  Charley 
Pultley  for  a  long  while,  and  I  thought  you 
kuew  all  about  it  and  was  only  paying  attentions 
to  me  out  of  politeness.  Charley  is  in  New 
York  now,  but  we  are  to  be  married  next  Christ- 
mas." 

"Married  next — ".  We  may  guess  what 
Blumble  was  about  to  say,  but  we  shall  always 
be  in  doubt,  for  instead  of  finishing  his  sentence, 


he  took  liis  hat  and  rushed  out  of  the  house,  not 
even  waiting  to  make  the  parting  salutation  of 
"good  evening."  Perhaps  he  was  afraid  to 
trust  his  angered  teeth,  for  fear  they  would  change 
liis  well  meant  words  into  some  wicked  expres- 
sion. 

Tom,  in  the  privacy  of  Ins  own  chamber,  with 
bis  door  locked,  his  elbows  upon  his  light-stand, 
and  his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  reverted  to  the 
year's  time  and  the  many  dollars  he  had  thrown 
away  npon  Miss  Efton  ;  then  he  thought  of  poor 
Polly  Ann,  whom  lie  had  "  cut  "  so  shamefully, 
down  in  Rock  Cove,  and  he  decided  to  write  to 
her,  to  offer  pressing  business  as  an  excuse  for 
not  having  written  before,  to  sue  for  pardon  for 
past  negligence,  and  to  assert  that  his  affections 
were  still  unaltered  and  unalterable.  So  he  un- 
buried  his  face,  and  penned  the  tender  missive 
full  of  falsehoods  and  stale  love,  which  he  dis- 
patched with  the  fullest  confidence  that  Polly 
Ann  would  be  very  happy  to  receive  it.  But 
alas  for  human  expectations,  Polly  Ann's  letter 
came,  it  was  very  brief ;  she  told  Blumble  that 
she  had  heard  of  his  attentions  to  the  city  lady, 
that  she  hud  almost  forgotten  him,  and  was  going 
to  marry  Jerry  Smike,  the  village  blacksmith, 
the  next  week.  She  returned  to  Tom  liis  earliest 
efforts  in  lovc-lcttcr  writing,  and  a  lock  of  his 
hair,  and  requested  him  to  return  to  her  sundry 
articles  in  that  hue  that  he  had  received  from  her. 
From  that  day  Blumble  announced  himself  to 
the  world  as  a  woman  hater.  He  had  been  false 
to  one  woman,  and  one  woman  had  tricked  him, 
so  he  cried  down  the  whole  sex.  The  time 
which  Blumblo  had  heretofore  divided  between 
love  and  business,  was  now  devoted  to  business 
exclusively,  and  in  consequence  he  received  one 
after  another  promotion,  until  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  his  own  name  as  the  third  on  the  sign 
over  the  door  which  he  had  first  entered  as  an 
errand  boy.  I  don't  believo  that  lie  remembered 
that  there  were  such  persons  in  the  world  as 
Hatrie  Elton  and  Polly  Ami,  the  first  day  that 
the  new  sign  was  raised. 

It  was,  as  the  junior  member  of  the  firm,  that 
Blumble  travelled  through  the  New  England 
States  two  years  ago  last  fall  witli  samples,  re- 
ceiving orders.     During  this  tour  he  remained  in 

the  pretty  little  village  of  P ,  N.  H.,  one  fine 

night  in  October.  He  sat  in  the  bar-room  of  the 
tavern  after  supper,  smoking  his  cignr,  until  it 
became  filled  with  the  villagers,  discussing  poli- 
tics, smoking  their  pipes,  talking  of  their  crops, 
and  oggling  him ;  all  of  which  were  uninterest- 
ing to  him,  so  ho  concluded  to  walk  out  and 
view  the  village  by  moonlight.  He  had  hardly 
stepped  into  the  entry,  and  before  he  could  close 
the  door,  he  heard  a  voice  inquire  : 
"  Who  is  that  gentleman  V 
"  His  name  is  Blumble,  he's  from  Boston," 
replied  the  landlord. 

"Blumblc,  from  Boston'?"  chimed  in  a  third 
voice,  and  then  added  :  "  You  don't  say,"  fol- 
lowed by  a  long,  low  whistle  of  astonishment. 

Blumble  stepped  off*  the  piazza  and  walked  up 
the  village  street.  He  had  scarcely  walked 
twenty  rods  before  he  was  aware  of  being  fol- 
lowed. Giving  the  matter  but  little  thought, 
,  however,  he  turned  from  the  road  into  a  pleasant 
lane  that  wended  its  way  toward  some  half  dozen 
farm  houses,  until  he  came  to  a  rustic  scat  upon 
which  he  threw  himself,  and  was  soon  oblivious 
to  all  the  world  excepting  the  business  affairs  of 
"  Hood,  Stiver  &  Blumblc."  Here  he  sat  until 
his  cigar  was  consumed,  when  he  was  aroused  to 
the  world  around  him  by  the  village  clocks 
striking  out  ten.  Buttoning  his  coat  closely 
around  him,  he  hurried  down  the  lane  toward 
the  hotel ;  as  he  turned  from  the  lane  into  the 
great  road  ho  was  suddenly  and  not  very  softly 
seized  by  the  throat,  by  the  shoulders,  and  by 
the  coat-tails,  by  at  least  a  dozen  hands.  He 
was  rather  too  much  surprised  to  speak  even  if 
he  had  had  a  chance  to,  the  hands  so  tightly 
clenched  around  his  throat  would  have  prevented 
his  speaking  if  he  had  not  been  so  greatly  sur- 
prised. As  he  could  not  speak  he  listened  very 
patiently  to  some  half  dozen  exclamations  of 
"  Now  we've  got  you." 

Something  desperate  must  be  done,  so  Blum- 
ble struck  the  fellow  that  held  him  by  the  throat 
full  iu  the  face,  knocking  him  down,  and  then 
cried  out  as  though  he  expected  that  this  would 
he  the  last  chance  he  ever  would  have  to  speak  : 
"What  the  deuce  are  you  about V 
This  striking  question  had  a  miraculous  effect 
upon  the  numerous  hands  distributed  about  his 
person,  and  they  all  instantly  dropped,  and 
Blumble  was  free.  He  waited  a  few  moments 
to  regain  his   breath,  then   looking  around  him, 


asked  very  energetically :  "  What  does  tins  all 
mean  ?" 

"  It  means  that  if  you  don't  promise  to  leave 
town  and  not  go  to  see  Mary  Gay  again,  we'll 
just  liide  you,  and  then  ride  you  out  of  town  on 
a  rail,*'  said  the  young  man,  the  recipient  of  the 
blow,  who  had  regained  his  feet. 

"Leave  town?  Man"  Gay?  Why,  I  don't 
understand  what  you  mean,"  remarked  Blum- 
ble, considerably  mystified. 

"  Well,  sir,"  interrupted  another  voice,  "we 
mean  that  you've  come  up  here  from  Boston  to 
court  Mary  Gay,  and  you  mean  to  cut  out  Bill 
Higdy  here ;  now  if  you  don't  give  up  Mary 
and  leave  town  to-night  we'll  pitch  yon  into  the 
mill  pond." 

"»Hold  on  a  moment,"  said  Blumble,  "I  think 
you  must  have  got  hold  of  the  wrong  person,  as 
I  have  not  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Gay,  nor 
in  fact  of  any  other  lady  in  tins  place.  But  I 
want  you  to  understand  one  tiling  distinctly, 
and  that  is  I  shall  not  leave  town  until  I  get 
ready." 

Something  about  Bliimblc's  manner  seemed  to 
convince  the  young  men  that  he  was  in  earnest, 
for  they  uttered  various  expressions,  such  as : 
"  Tbat's  a  likely  story  !"  "  He's  gassing  !"  "  I 
don't  believe  that,"  etc.  Men  invariably  express 
doubts  when  being  convinced  of  something  that 
they  had  rather  not  believe. 

For  a  few  moments  tho  whole  party  remained 
in  silence,   then  one  of  the  young  denizens  of 

P broke   the  spell   by    asking,  "  Aint  your 

name  Blumblc  V 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  yon  are  from  Boston  V 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  you  don't  know  Mary  Gay  ?" 
"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  that's  strange,  she  said  his  name  was 
Blumblc,  and  that's  your  name,  ho  belongs  in 
Boston  and  so  do  you  ;  now  you've  been  right  up 
by  her  house,  and  we  believe  you've  been  there 
to  see  her.  Don't  we,  Bill  ?" 
"  Yes,  we  do,"  replied  Higdy. 
"  Well,  young  men,"  said  Blumblc,  "  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  go  ask  the  young  lady  her- 
self." 

This  proposition  was  met  with  approval  by 
the  whole  party,  so  Blumble  started  back  up  the 
lane  accompanied  by  a  large  escort,  before,  be- 
hind, and  on  either  side  of  him.  They  filed  into 
the  yard,  and  crowded  on  to  the  steps  of  a  neat 
looking'  farm  house,  and  Higdy  knocked  at  tho 
door.  In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  chamber 
windows  was  opened,  and  n  protruding  head 
asked,  "  Who's  there  ?" 

"  Come  down  to  tho  door  a  minute,  will  you, 
squire  ?"  asked  Bill. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  want  ?"  inquired  tho 
voice  in  the  chamber  window  above. 

"  We  want  to  see  Mary  a  minute,"  replied  a 
voice  from  the  crowd  below. 

"  Why,  she  has  been  abed  these  two  hours. 
Is  it  anything  important?" 

"  Yes,  we  want  to  sec  her  just  a  minute." 
"  Well,  I'll  speuk  to  her." 
In  a  few  moments  Mary  appeared  at  the  door. 
She  was  very  good  looking,  notwithstanding  be- 
ing called  out  of  her  bed  at  such  an  unseason- 
able hour — so  Blumble  thought.     For  some  mo- 
ments the  whole  company  remained  speechless  ; 
at  last  Blumblc,  tiring  of  his  conspicuous  situa- 
tion,  and   the  "  nothing  to  say "  spirit  of  the 
party,  broke  the  silence  by  asking  the  young 
lady  if  she  had  ever  seen  him  before. 
"  Not  that  I  remember  of,"  she  replied. 
"  I  only  asked  you  to  satisfy  these  young 
men,"  said  Blumblc. 

"  Then  he  aint  your  city  beau  V  asked  Higdy. 

"  No,"  as  short  as  though  it  had  but  one  letter. 

"  Then  wo  were  mistaken,"  said  a  voice  in  the 

yard,  and  two  or  tlu-ee  of  the  party  slid  out  at 

the  gate. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been  the  indirect 
cause  of  this  annoyance  to  you,  but  it  is  no  fault 
.  of  mine.  This  gentleman,"  pointing  to  Higdy, 
"  and  Ids  party  seized  me,  and  would  not  allow 
me  to  proceed  to  my  hotel  until  I  had  proved  to 
them  that  I  had  not  been  visiting  you.  I  must 
now  leave  them  with  you  .to  make  their  own  ex- 
planations, and  bid  you  good  evening," 

"  Good  evoning,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  a 
very  sweet  voice. 

Somehow  Blumble  didn't  sleep  very  sound 
that  night,  he  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  he 
kept  constantly  thinking  of  his  strange  adven- 
ture, and  of  the  good  looking,  strange  young 
lady ;  and  the  more  lie  thought,  the  more  he 
wondered  who  she  was ;  and  when  at  last  he  de- 


termined to  inquire  about  her  in  the  morning,  he 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  of  her. 

Blumblc  was  an  early  riser — bachelors  gener- 
ally are — and  the  next  morning  before  the  villa- " 
gcrs  were  astir,  he  had  walked  out  and  passed 
the  house  of  Squire  Gay ;  hut  he  did  not  see 
Mary,  so  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and  inquired  of 
the  landlord  concerning  her.  The  landlord  must 
have  praised  the  girl,  for  the  bachelor  decided  to 
remain  another  day  and  he  introduced  to  her, 
then  to  remain  a  third,  and  finally  he  concluded 
that  he  may  as  well  stop  the  v;eek  out,  and  so  he 
wrote  to  liis  partners  informing  them  that  he 
should  remain  there  a  few  days  to  rest  lfiinself. 
The  professed  woman  hater  walked  up  that  same 
lane  each  evening,  and  walked  into  the  honse 
too  ;  he  was  not  disturbed  again  by  Bill  Higdy, 
for  the  squire  had  threatened  if  he  came  within 
gun  shot  of  the  honse  again  to  put  a  dose  of 
cold  lead  into  him.  So  the  wise  but  jealous 
Higdy  kept  out  of  the  way. 

There  was  a  great  reform  in  the  manner  and 
habits  of  Thomas  Blumblc,  merchant.  He  left 
his  bachelor  clubs,  notwithstanding  the  jeers 
and  lauglis  of  his  former  companions,  and  he 
became  very  circumspect  in  Ins  remarks  on  fe- 
male character.  For  a  number  of  mouths  ho 
spent  his  spare  hours  in  writing  to  Mary,  and 
choosing  appropriate  gifts  for  her,   and  for  a 

long  while  while  the  Boston  and  P Express 

considered  him  o;.  of  their  best  customers.  On 
Thanksgiving  eve  there  was  a  brilliant  wedding 

party  at   the    house  of  Squire   Gay,  and  P 

lost  her  most  charming  belle,  -r  Miss  Gay  be- 
came Mrs.  Blumble.  A  few  .ecks  ago  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Blumble  went  down  to  Rock  Cove  and 
visited  the  old  Blumble  homestead ;  while  there 
Mr.  Blumble  introduced  his  wifo  to  Mr.  Jerry 
Smike,  Mrs.  Polly  Ann  Smike,  and  the  little 
Sniikcs.  It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  which 
arc  the  most  contented  with  their  lot,  Thomas 
or  Polly  Ami.  One  thing  more,  and  I  am  done. 
In  answer  to  Blunible's  advertisement  for  a 
chambermaid,  who  would  assist  iu  plain  sewing, 
who  do  you  think  applied  for  the  situation  ? 
You  would  never  guess,  so  I'll  tell  you.  It  was 
Hattie  Elton  ;  her  New  York  beau  heard  of  her 
flirtations  with  Blumble,  and  for  that  reason 
broke  his  engagement  with  her ;  and  she,  who 
might  have  been  Mrs.  Thomas  Blumble,  must 
be  content  to  bo  Mrs.  Blnmble's  servant. 


TICKLING  A  CROCODILE. 

About  sunrise  on  the  morning  on  which  we 
approached  the  old  fort  of  Mullativoe,  whilst 
riding  over  the  sunny  plain  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded, wo  came  suddenly  upon  a  crocodile - 
asleep  under  some  hushes  of  the  buffalo  thorn, 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  water.  The  ter- 
ror of  the  poor  wretch  was  extreme  when  he 
awoke  and  found  himself  discovered  and  com- 
pletely surrounded.  Ho  was  a  hideous  creature, 
upwards  of  ten  feet  long,  and  evidently  of  pro- 
digious strength  had  he  Iv.en  in  a  condition  to 
exert  it,  but  his  consternation  completely  para- 
lyzed him.  He  started  to  his  feet  and  'turned 
round  in  a  circle,  hissing  and  clanking  liis  bony 
jaws,  with  his  ugly  green  eye  intently  fixed  upon 
us.  On  receiving  a  ball  through  his*  neck  he  lay 
perfectly  still  and  apparently  dead.  Presently  he 
looked  round  cunningly  and  made  a  rash  toward 
the  water,  hut  a  second  ball  disabled  his  right 
fore  leg,  and  he  lay  again  motionless  and  feigning 
death.  We  tried  to  rouse.him,  hut  without  effect; 
pulled  his  tail,  slapped  his  back,  struck  liis  hard 
scales,  and  teased  him  in  every  way,  but  all  in 
vain;  nothing  would  induce  him  to  move  till  ac- 
cidentally one  of  the  party  tickled  him  gently 
under  the  arm,  and  in  an  instant  he  drew  it  close 
to  his  side,  and  turned  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
the  experiment/  Again  he  was  touched  under 
the  other  arm,  and  the  same  emotion  was 
exhibited,  the  great  monster  twisting  about  like 
an  infant  to  avoid  being  tickled.  The  scene -was 
highly  amusing,  but  the  sun  was  luglf  and  we 
pursued  our  journey,  leaving  the  crocodile  to 
make  his  way  to  the  adjoining  lake. — TennetiVs 
Ceylon. 

PAT  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

The  following  colloquy  actually  took  place  at 
an  eastern  post-office : 

Pat.— I  say,  Mr.  Postmaster,  is  there  a  litthcr 
for  me. 

P.  M. — Who  are  you,  my  good  sir  ? 

Pat. — I'm  meserf,  that's  who  I  am. 

P-  M. — Well,  what's  your  name  ? 

Pat. — An'  what  do  ye  want  wid  the  name  ? 
Isn't  it  on  the  litthcr  '(  ' 

P.  M.— So  I  can  find  the  letter  if  there  is  one 
for  you. 

Pat.— Well,  Mary  Bums,  thin,  if  ye  must 
have  it. 

P.  M. — No,  sir  —  there  is  none  for  Mary 
Burns. 

Pat. — Is  there  no  way  to  get  in  there  but 
through  this  pane  of  glass  % 

P.  M.— No,  sir. 

Pat.— It's  well  for  ye  there  isn't.  I'd  teach 
ye  bitter  manners  than  to  insist  on  a  gintlemin's 
name ;  but  ye  didn't  git  it  after  all — so  I'm  aven 
wid  ye ;  divil  the  bit  is  my  name  Bums  ! 
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Written  fi»r  GHoanOD'a  riot.m-lal. 

MK.  APPLETON'S  BOAEDERS, 


11  v    CAUOUNi;    i'.    l'lti:M'i>N. 


Hiit.Ui   ApPWBTON   WO*  fond  of  money,  mill, 

iiH  in-  tivoil  in  the  mod  I  economical  manner,  had 
managed  tu  rtiTiiinuitiii'  ii  considerable  sum  of  it. 
As  nn  instance  of  his  economy,  In*  hud  worn  the 
ftimic  bluo  coat  with  limits  button)]  for  ton  years, 
to  church  mill  tu  muster,  inul  there  was  consider- 
nbta  probability  nf  its  having  in  boi'VC  for  iw 
liMich  longer.  Hiram  iviw  11  bachelor.  Uo  eon- 
Bidqred  n  wife  mi  expensive  lusivry,  tVmn  which 

he  abstained  1'niiu  economical  motives. 

In  tlii>  course  of  time,  however,  liirmn  came 
to  toko  n  different  yicw  oftlio  mutter,  tlo  tund 
somewhere  that  it  was  n  paving  to  bo  married,  us 
tin*  work  that  a  wife  would  do,  would  more  than 
pay  tin-  expenses  of  hor  board  und  clothing.  t)u 
reflection,  Hiram  considered  that,  undoi' his  cir- 
cumstances, this  was  a  consideration  Of  BOiUO 
importance. 

"  Besides,"  thought  he,  "  we  might  take 
hoarders,  DT'tAic'rjiHr  hoarders  is  profitable  if  you 
tlont  keeji  'tu  too  well."  I've  heard  tiltti  Aunt 
Jam  Uoolitile-wide  a  thousand  dollars  clear,  in 
one  year,  from  koepVng*  hoarders.  And  all  the 
hihor  comes  on  the  winiiueu  folks  too.  I  guess 
I  must  bo  maraud." 

Mr.  Appleton  derided,  on  tho  whole,  to  marry 
a  willow. 

Wo  give  liis  rcase      'n  his  own  words  : 

"  It  stands  to  roasts.  <"  he  soliloquized,  "  that 
a  widow  must  lmvo  more  oxporionco  about 
household  matters  than  one  who  hasn't  been 
married.  Now,  ono  that  isn't  experienced  is 
very  apt  to  waste  things,  and  it  takes  a  good 
deal  of  time  to  teach  'em  better.  Now  a  widow's 
already  broken  in  to  tho  ways  of  a  household. 
I  must  bo  on  the  look-out  for  a  widow." 

Mr.  Hiram  Appleton,  accordingly,  began  to 
look  about  him. 

Just  at  this  time  there  came  into  town  a  certain 
Widow  Jones,  on  a  visit  to  a  relation. 

As  Mr.  Appleton  was  well  acquainted  at  the 
house  where  she  was  visiting,  he  soon  found  it 
in  Ins  way  to  "  call  round." 

Tho  widow  was  sitting  in  the  "  keeping- 
room,"  with  Mrs.  Felton,  her  relation. 

"Mi-.  Appleton,"  said  the  latter,  "let  me  in- 
troduce to  you  my  cousin,  Mrs.  Jones." 

Hiram  bowed. 

"  I  wonder  -whether  she's  a  widow,"  he 
thought  to  himself. 

When  Mrs.  Pelton  accompanied  him  to  the 
door,  he  ventured  to  make  the  inquiry. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  "her  husband  died 
two  years  since." 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Felton,  said  Hiram  in  a  busi- 
ness-like tone,  "I've  been  thinking  of  getting 
married.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be 
good  policy.  I  guess  I  should  prefer  a  smart, 
industrious,  economical  widow,  if  I  could  hear 
of  one  anywhere." 

"Then,"  6aid  Mrs.  Felton,  "I  am  quite  sure 
that  my  cousin  would  suit  you.  She's  as  indus- 
trious a  creetur  as  you  ever  saw.  Always  has 
work  in  her  hand." 

"  There's  one  thing  I  want  to  know  about," 
said  Hiram  anxiously.  "  Is  she  fond  of  dress  ? 
I  don't  kuow  hiuch  about  it,  but  I've  heard  that 
some  wimmeu  spend  a  sir/Id  on  their  dress.  Now 
I  can't  stand  that  anyhow.  I  calc'late  that  ray 
wife,  if  I  ever  have  auy,  shall  dress  decent ;  but 
as  to  silk  dresses,  and  gold  chains,  and  such, 
they  won't  come  out  of  me." 

Mrs.  Felton  assured  the  inquirer,  that  no  one 
could  be  more  simple  in  her  tastes  than  her  cou- 
sin,— an  assurance  which  gratified  Mr.  Appleton 
exceedingly. 

"You  needn't  tell  her  what  I've  been  saying," 
said  Hiram.  "  I'll  come  in  again  two  or  three 
times,  and  sec  how  I  like  her  ways,  and  if  I  do 
I'll  propose  pretty  quick." 

"  You'd  better,"  said  Mrs.  Felton,  "  for 
there's  no  knowing  how  soon  some  body  else 
may  pick  her  up." 

Instead  of  regarding  Hiram's  injunction,  Mrs. 
Felton  straightway  communicated  the  substance 
of  the  conference  to  the  widow- 
Now  it  so  happened,  for  reasons  which  will 
appear,  that  the  widow  was  by  no  means  indis- 
posed to  a  second  marriage,  and,  on  hearing  that 
HVam  was  a  man  of  property,  she  concluded  to 
"  (Set  her  cap  for  him." 

"  You  must  appear  to  be  very  industrious  and 
economical,"  said  Mrs.  Felton.  "  He  laid  par- 
ticular stress  on  that." 


"  I)im'r  fear  for  me,"  said  hor  coiimii.  "  It 
takes  a  widow  in  manage  tho  mon." 

When  iiiniiu  made  lilfl  second  call,  tho  widow 
Jonas  was  urruyod  in  a  wry  plain  calico,  which, 

al  lln-  ulnni.il,  could  nut  have  en, it  more  than 
iiiiHprni'i-  per  yard. 

*•  Yuu  must  excuse  the  plainness  of  iriy  drCSS, 
Mr.  Appleton,"  said  she,  "  hut  1  don't  approve 
of  rich  dresses.  A  calico  in  just  uh  warm  an  a 
silk  ;  or,  at  any  wite,  thorn  isn't  much  difference, 

and  thorO  is  a  great  deal  of  dillerenei'  in  the 
price." 

liii'tim  was  delighted. 

"  You're  a  sensible  woman,  Mrs.  Jones,"  said 
he.  "  You've  got  a  SOul  above  the  majority  of 
your  sex." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Appleton,"  said  the  Widow 
demurely.  "  1  don't  take  no  credit  to  myself  un- 
it. It's  iiiilunil  to  me.  It  makes  me  sick  to  see 
how  fond  most  women  are  of  flummery,  and 
putting  all  they  can  earn  on  their  hack." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  lliram.  "That's  just 
the  effect  it  has  on  inc.  "  Now,  Mrs.  Jones," 
this  he  said  in  a  coulidciilial  lone,  "  how  long  do 
yon  think  I  have  made  this  coat  do  for  best." 

Mrs.  Jones  couldn't  possibly  tell. 

"It's  lasted  ten  years,"  said  lliram,  with  he- 
cotniug  pride.  "  Ten  years,  and  it's  a  good  eoat 
yet." 

"  So  it  is,"  said  the  widow,  "and  I  commend 
your  prudence.  Mr.  Appleton,  how  long  do 
you  think  it  is  since  I  bought  this  dress?" 

Hiram  ventured  to  guess  "  five  years." 

"  You're  wrong,"  said  the  widow  shaking  her 
head.  "  I  had  it  just  twelve  years  ago,  come 
spring." 

Mrs.  Jones  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  men- 
tion that,  although  it  had  been  bought  at  that 
time,  it  had  been  east  aside  some  ten  years  since, 
and  had  only  been  resuscitated  for  the  sake  of 
producing  an  impression  on  Mr.  Appleton. 

"  Twelve  years  !  "  exclaimed  Hiram  in  a  glow 
of  admiration.  "  You're  a  perfect  treasure,  Mrs. 
Jones." 

"La now, you  dou't  mean  it,"  said  the  widow, 
bashfully. 

"  Yes  I  do,  and  you're  the  woman  I've  been 
seeking  for  years  for  a  wife.  So  lovely  and  so — 
economical !  Dear  Widow  Jones,  may  I  hope 
that  you  will  favor  me  with  your  hand — that 
you  will  become  Mrs.  Appleton." 

"  This  is  so  unexpected,"  murmured  the 
widow,  "  and  yet  I  feel  that  a  man  of  your  just 
sentiments,  and  prudent  habits,  is  not  to  be 
slighted.  I  will  accept  your  offer  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  it  is  made." 

"  There  is  one  other  thing,"  said  Hiram,  after 
a  short  pause,  "that  I  should  like  to  mention. 
I  am  a  straightforward  man,  aud  I  want  every 
thing  to  be  understood.  Would  you  have  any 
objection  to  taking  a  few  boarders  after  we  are 
married  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  said  the  widow.  "  In- 
deed, I  intended  to  mention  somotliing  of  the 
sort  to  you." 

"Did  you .  though,  really  !  "  inquired  Hiram 
with  delight. 

"Yes.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Appleton,  I  am 
social  by  temperament,  and  it  is  rather  agree- 
able than  otherwise  to  have  a  large  family  about 
me." 

Hiram  began  to  think  that  the  widow  was  an 
admirable  woman,  and  that  he  could  not  have 
made  a  better  match,  if  he  had  sought  the  world 
over. 

"  In  the  course  of  time,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  proved  thousands  of 
dollars  in  my  pocket.  If  I  could  only  have  met 
with  such  a  woman  twenty  years  ago.  How- 
ever, better  late  than  never." 

Preparations  were  hastened  for  the  wrcdding. 
Hiram  feared  that  something  would  turn  up  to 
prevent  the  marriage,  on  which  he  had  set  his 
heart.  As  for  the  widow,  she  made  no  serious 
objections.  And,  accordingly,  one  morning  they 
rode  over  to  the  minister's  and  were  united  with- 
out auy  display.  Hiram  wore  the  same  bluo 
coat  with  brass  buttons  which  had  served  him 
so  long  and  faithfully. 

"  It  looks  well  enough,"  he  said,  "  and  there 
isn't  any  use  in  going  to  any  foolish  expense." 

The  widow  was  dressed  in  a  plain  de  laine, 
with  no  ornaments. 

"  How  much  shall  I  give  you  ?"  asked  Hiram 
of  the  clergyman  who  had  united  them. 

"  Whatever  you  please,"  said  the  clergyman, 
politely. 

"  How  much  does  the  law  allow  V  persisted 
Hiram. 

"  One  dollar  and  a-quarter." 


"  Then,"  Miid  HilUm,   "  hen's  a  two,  and  you 

can  frjvo  me  back  sovontyflvG  cants  in  change." 

The  clergyman  mada  change  with  us  sober  a 

lace    iih    he    COItld,  and    the   happy  pair  doportod 

for  homo. 

The  next  tbiy  Hiram  broocliod  the  |  ubjoct  of 
boarders, 

"There  ain't  any  use  in  delaying  the  matter 
as  I  know  of,  said  he  "  Wo  might  as  well  he- 
gin  lirsl  as  hist.     Suppose  we  advertinc," 

"  There  isn't  any  need  of  that,"  said  tin-  rtOW 
Mrs.  Appleton.  "  I  know  of  some  rVioiUlfl,  in 
the  place  where  I  used  to  live,  who  would  In- 
glad  to  come  and  board  with   UH." 

"Do    you  '.  "    asked    lliram    with    COgOlllC  I 
"  That's  a  good  idea.     It  will  save  the  expense 
of  advertising." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Appleton.  "  That  is  very 
true.  However,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  mid 
see  tliGm,  and  that  will  cost  something. 

"  How  much  ?  " 

"A  dollar  ami  thirty-seven  cents  each  way," 
returned  his  wife. 

"  That  will  make,  two  seventy-five,"  said 
Hiram.  "  I'll  give  you  a  three.  Tho  extra 
quarter  will  do  for  miscellaneous  expenses." 

This  was  an  unexampled  stroke  of  gonorosity 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Appleton ;  hut  the  thought 
of  the  prolits  which  ho  was  going  to  make, 
made  him  feel  unusually  generous. 

"  How  long  will  you  ho  gono ? "  asked 
Hiram. 

"  That  will  depend  a  little  on  circumstances. 
I  think  I  can  he  hack  by  the  end  of  the  week." 

"And  you  feel  pretty  sure  of  bringing  hack 
some  boarders ? " 

"  I  think  I  can  promise  you  six  at  least,"  said 
his  wife  confidently. 

"Six ! "  returned  Hiram  with  satisfaction. 
"  Six,  at  three  dollars  a  week,  will  make 
eighteen  dollars.  Then  tho  actual  cost  of 
hoarding  them  need  not  be  more  than  a  dollar 
a  piece.  That  will  make  twelve  dollars  clear 
weekly,  or  six  hundred  dollars  a  year." 

This  was  a  very  gratifying  calculation,  and 
Hiram  awaited  his  wife's  return  with  eager- 
ness. 

On  Saturday  night  the  stage  stopped  at  the 
door.     It  appeared  to  be  unusually  full. 

Mrs.  Appleton  got  out  first.  Then  succes- 
sively alighted  three  boys  and  three  girls,  vary- 
ing in  age  from  fifteen  to  five. 

"  So  they're  all  cluklreu,"  said  Hiram  a  little 
bewildered. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  wife.  "  Please  help  tho  dri- 
ver in  with  their  trunks." 

"  They  won't  cat  so  much  as  if  they  were 
grown,"  thought  Hiram,  as  he  proceeded  to  do 
what  was  assigned  him. 

At  length  they  were  all  in  the  house — bag- 
gage and  all,  aud  the  driver  had  departed. 

"  What  arc  their  names  ? "  asked  Hiram, 
looking  about  him. 

"  Their  last  name  is  Jones.  They  are  my 
children  by  my  first  husband." 

"  What  1 "  exclaimed  Hiram  aghast.  "  Aint 
they  boarders  ? " 

"  Of  course.  This  will  be  their  home  hence- 
forth. Where  should  they  board  but  with  their 
new  father?" 

Poor  "  Hiram  !"  He  raved  and  stormed,  but 
to  no  effect.  The  widow  and  her  children  had 
gained  a  loot-hold,  and  they  kept  it. 

Whenever  anybody  speaks  to  him,  now,  about 
the  profits  of  keeping  boarders,  he  shakes  his 
head,  and  looks  melancholy. 


THE  MAIDEN'S  RUSE. 
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vessels,  a  ercw  being  detailed  from  the  Fleet 
Wing  to  take  possession  of  the  prize,  under 
whose  charge  she  was  disentangled  from  the 
Beauchampc  and  bore  up  to  the  northward. 

The  last  named  vessel  proved  to  be  nearly 
unmanned  iu  the  conflict,  so  that  Vernon  was 
obliged  to  re-man  her  from  his  crew,  when,  hav- 
ing aided  his  friend  to  rig  a  jury-mast,  theyr 
hauled  on  a  wind  in  company,  and  at  sunrise 
next  morning  were  at  least  fifty  miles  to  the 
northward  and  westward  of  the  scene  of  their 
struggle. 

Ten  days  later  the  three  vessels  entered  New- 
York  Harbor,  and  anchored  off  the  Battery  soon 
after  sundown,  when  Fred  Vernon  hastened  to 
discmhark  with  his  cousin.  They  were  joined 
at  the  landing  by  Walter  Langlc}r,  who  now  en- 
joyed a  second  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
gratitude  to  his  lovely  preserver,  whom  Fred 
resigned  to    his    protection  and  convoy  home, 


alleging  the  neei-Hsity  that  her  father  should 
bo  acquainted  with  her  safety  prior  to  hor  ap- 
pearance, and  hurrying  on  in  advance  to  per- 
form the  tusk. 

Hill  undo  was  overjoyed  at  his  daughter's  re- 
turn, and  rated  hi:-  nephew  soundly  for  beguil- 
ing her  from  homo  on  a  pleasure  trip  at  such  a 
lime,  jocularly  warning  him  to  beware,  of  the 
Signor  Vivnlia's  anger  when  they  met. 

"  Which  will    be  speedily, — to-night,  if  I  can 

find  him,  uncle  I"  cried  Vonion,  Impetuously. 

"  Itless  me,  hoy,  you're  iiiipalient  !  Jle  spends 
the  eveiiine;  bore,  and  should  have  been  bore  bub 

now,  hut  will  he  presently.  Ah!  that  carnago 
stopped.  It  must  In;  May  !"  and  tin-  merchant 
hurried  from  the  parlor,  where  he  had  received 
bin  nephew,  to  mcol  his  child. 

Ak  would  seem  from  his  conversation,  a  k 
corded,  ho  deemed  her  just  returned  from  a 
pleasure  excursion  ;  and  such  was  the  fact — a 
note  left  by  her  for  him,  informing  him  to  that 
effect — and  he  now  received  her  with  n  gentlo 
chiding  for  non-betrayal  of  her  interest,  until 
she  vanished. 

She  had  just  retired  to  her  apartment  when 
the  Signor  Vivalia  was  announced  and  entered. 
Recognizing  Vernon,  he  saluted  him,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  elder  Vernon,  inquired  for  May,  when 
Fred  stole  from  the  apartment,  but  soon  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  Captain  Langlcy,  who 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  his  employer,  who 
presented  him  to  the  signor;  and  then,  impa- 
tient to  learn  how  he  had  fired,  demanded  : 

"Are  you  safe? — no  accidents,  I  trust  '." 

"No  accidents,  sir,  but  along  list  of  disas- 
ters. I  have  lost  my  ercw,  and  almost  lost  tho 
vessel." 

"How?" 

"  I  was  attacked  by  pirates." 

"By- pirates!"  exclaimed  the  merchant  and 
Vivalia,  simultaneously. 

"  Yes." 

"But  how  did  you  escape?"  demanded  both. 

"By  capturing  them." 

"Capturing  them  !  Do  you  mean  that  you 
have  captured  and  brought  in  a  pirate?" 

"Not  a  pirate,  but  a  score,"  rejoined  Lang- 
ley,  smiling, 

"And  the  vessel,  leader  and  all — where  are 
they  V 

"  The  vessel  lies  anchored  oft'  the  Battery. 
She  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine.  Two  of 
the  leaders  were  killed  in  the  action,  I  believe; 
but  the  chief  was  not  with  them." 

"Ah,  wdicre  was  he — in  another  vessel?" 

"No,  here.     He  stands  before  you!" 

"Where?"  demanded  the  merchant,  leaping 
from  his  chair  in  terror. 

"Behold  him  in  the  Signor  Vivalia!" 

"Impossible !" 

"  Yet  most  true,  dear  uncle.  Nay,  one  single 
step  in  that  direction,  Pedro  El  Pasquez,  and 
you  die !"  exclaimed  the  younger  Vernon,  as 
lie  confronted  the  false  Vivalia,  menacing  him 
with  a  pistol. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  Puny  boy,  do  you  think  to 
bar  my  exit?" 

"Ay I  He  and  I  escaped  from  your  clutehes 
once,  and  we  can  hold  you  in  ours  now.  Do 
you  wish  to  test  the  truth  of  my  assertion  ? 
Behold !"  and  stamping  thrice,  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open  at  the  signal,  when  a  score  of 
armed  watclunen  entered. 

El  Pasquez  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  rage, 
and  plucking  something  from  his  breast,  mut- 
tered, as  he  hurled  it  violently  from  him  : 

"  Curses  light  on  tliis  bauble,  and  the  beauty 
it  portrays  !     To  it  I  owe  this  fate !" 

Walter  Langlcy  picked  the  bauble  up,  utter- 
ing an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy  as  he 
recognized  the  miniature  he  had  lost ;  and  at  the 
instant  our  heroine  entered,  already  apprised  of 
the  scene  transpiring,  when  she  threw  herself 
into  her  father's  arms,  exclaiming  : 

"  Saved — saved,  my  father  !" 

Enough.  The  interest  of  our  tale  is  spent, 
and  we  must  therefore  drop  the  curtain  on  the 
scene.  Yet,  lest  our  readers  be  dissatisfied,  we 
deem  it  best  to  add  that  EI  Pasquez  perished  by 
his  own  hand  iu  prison,  while  the  majority  of 
the  survivors  of  his  band  expiated  their  crimes 
on  the  gallows  ;  and  also  that  quite  a  numerous 
family  now  exist  bearing  the  name  of  Langlcy, 
who  claim  to  be  descendants  of  our  fair  heroine 
and  her  happy  husband.  By  them  that  minia- 
ture and  its  history  are  still  preserved.  Go  ask 
them,  reader;  and  trust  mc,  you  will  find  the 
youngest  well  versed  iu  that  family  legend  of 
The  Maiden's  Ruse  and  the  Pikate's  De- 
feat ! 
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ST.  NICHOLAS. 

The  little  old  gen- 
tleman is  at  last  be- 
fore yon.  With  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth  and 
one  foot  on  the  fend- 
er, he  is  stowing  away 
his  assortment  of 
Christmas  wares  into 
the  last  stocking,  and 
his  rosy  face  twinkles 
with  merry  humor  as 
he  turns  and  feels 
conscious  tliat  you 
are  looking  at  him. 
So-ho  !  but  what  a, 
fluttering  docs  not  his 
annual  coming  down 
the  chimney  make 
with  the  hearts  of  all 
children  I  He  is  a 
roguish  old  fellow, 
this  same  St.  Nick, 
and  that  even  his  lit- 
tle team  of  horses 
which  he  left  standing 
on  the  roof  know  full 
well.  Se  knew  when 
the  hands  of  the  clock 
on  the  mantel  yonder 
would  meet  over  XII, 
or  you  would  not  have 
caught  him  as  yon 
did  at  the  hearthstone, 
toasting  his  shins  by 
the  smouldering  em- 
bers of  the  fire.  All 
the  good  little  chil- 
dren in  the  land  will 
thank  us  for  letting 
them  behold,  this 
year,  their  favorite 
Saint  in  person.  He 
is  a  generous  old  man, 
though  considerably 
given  to  waywardness 
in  the  bestowal  of  his 
gifts.  If  we  use  him 
well,  they  6ay  he  nev- 
er forgetB  us.  And 
so,  hoping  the  whole 
army  of  our  young 
friends  may  get  their 
stockings  full  this 
time,  we  wish  them 
all — and  St.  Nicho- 
las, too — the  merriest 
Christmas  that  ever 
came  along.  May 
the  boys  and  girls 
find  their  hearts  warm- 
ed towards  the  old 
gentleman  by  the 
gifts  he  so  generously 
dispenses,  and  watch 
faithfully  for  his  com- 
ing another  year. 


SANTA   CLAUS,  THE  NIGHT  BEFORE   CHRISTMAS. 


SLEIGHING 

IN    RUSSIA. 

The  graphic  winter 
scene  we  present  be- 
low, illustrating  tho 
mode  of  travel  in 
Russia  at  the  present 
season  of  the  year, 
will  interest  every 
reader.  The  Russian 
sledge  skims  over  tho 
frozen  snow  with  al- 
most as  airy  a  speed 
as  the  Laplander's, 
drawn  by  the  fleet 
deer.  One  of  the 
horses,  which  is  the 
hard  and  steady  trot- 
ter, is  secured  within 
the  shafts,  while  the 
other  is  left  to  give 
his  splendid  limbs  as 
free  play  as  his  native 
fire  impels  hira  to  do. 
On  looking  at  the 
steeds  in  the  picture, 
one  instinctively  re- 
members "Mazeppa." 
They  can  scarcely  be 

r^nllpri      til-  flllfi     on 

are 
lore 

ing- 
tho 


iou- 
'   of   five  hun- 
tilcs  in  length, 
iledge  like   tho 
^presented    bc- 
vould    stir    an 
nal  man's  blood 
as   much  as  a 
..u  ..cross  the  cou- 
ti     it  upon  a  kingly 
locomot  ive.     Tho 
sense  of  perfect  free- 
dom ,    as    one     spins 
along,  must  be  exhiln- 
rating  beyond  descrip- 
tion. Ab  these  almost 
wild    animals    travel 
over      the      Rnssiau 
roads,  they  would  in- 
spire   a    stranger    to 
their  habits  and  tem- 
per with  a  sense  of 
fear ;    but    the    Rus- 
sians, well  protected 
against  the  cold,  en- 
joy it  all  as  a  neces- 
sary stimulus  to  their 
existence  in  a  climate 
where    nature    is    so 
rigorous    and    exact- 
ing. 


A  WINTER   SCENE  — TRAVELLING  LN  RUSSIA. 
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LIEUT.  GEXIiRAI,  WINl^XD  SCOTT. 

Tlio  recent  unexpected  return  of  this  war- 
worn veteran  from  the  fur  Pacific  Coast — as  un- 
expected us  his  departure — after  having  been  en- 
tirely successful  »•  ht  mission  on  which  he 
went,  again  briu  both  in  respect  of  his 

character  and   h-  -s,  prominently  before 

the  public   eye.    '.  y   docs   this   noble  old 

soldier  enjoy  the  >*\.;e  fame  that  generally  comes 
only  after  a  great  man's  decease.  It  is  hazard- 
ing nothing  to  say  that  no  soldier  of  America, 
except  the  immortal  Washington  himself,  ever 
enjoyed  to  so  universal  a  degree  the  respect  and 
affection  of  his  countrymen.  Winfield  Scott 
was  born  in  Virginia  on  the  1 3th  of  June,  1786, 
and  is  therefore  at  the  present  time  in  his  seven- 
ty-fourth year.  Few  men  of  his  age  would  have 
thought  they  could  have  started  off  at  a  day's 
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notice,  as  he  did,  for  a  voyage  around  the  two 
sides  of  the  North  American  Continent,  to  make 
peace  in  a  locality  where  all  the  elements  of  hor- 
rid war  had  been  thoroughly  stirred ;  but  ho 
obeyed  the  summons  of  his  Government  with 
characteristic  alacrity,  starting  with  scarce  any 
preparation,  engaging  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth 
in  the  weighty  business  with  which  he  was' en- 
trusted, and  bringing  negotiations  with  the  Brit- 
ish Governor  to  a  speedy,  honorable  and  suc- 
cessful issue.  Scott  first  studied  for  the  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when  but  twenty 
years  of  age.  At  twenty-two  he  was  appointed 
a  captain  of  artillery.  During  the  war  of  1812, 
having  already  made  himself  perfectly  familiar 
by  study  with  tactics  in  the  meantime,  he  was 
made  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  artillery,  and  was 
ordered  to  the  Northern  frontier,  near  Buffalo. 


On  the  13th  of  October,-  in  that  year,  he  fought 
the  memorable  battle  of  Queenstown  Heights, 
at  the  head  of  700  men  against  1300  of  tho 
British ;  and  though  defeated  and  made  a  pris- 
oner, ho  was  soon  released.  On  the  27th  of 
May,  1813,  he  stormed  and  took  Fort  George. 
July  3d,  1824,  ho  took  Fort  Erie.  July  6th,  he 
won  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  and  showed  the 
world  that  the  British  bayonet  was  not  always 
invincible.  July  25th,  lie  fought  the  battle  and 
won  the  victory  of  Niagara  and  Lundy's  Lane, 
though  the  odds  against  his  force  were  enormous. 
Two  horses  were  shot  under  him,  and  he  was 
himself  twice  wounded  with  musket  shot.  It 
was  many  weeks  ere  his  life  was  thought  to  be 
beyond  danger.  President  Madison  subsequent- 
ly tendered  him  the  Secretaryship  of  War,  which, 
however,  he  declined,  in  deference  to  tho  senior- 


ity of  Generals  Brown  and  Jackson.  After  this 
he  sailed  for  Europe,  charged  with  important 
diplomatic  trusts  from  the  Department  of  State. 
His  services  were  again  in  demand  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  1832-3;  likewise  in  the  Creek  and 
Seminole  wars.  He  was  called  to  aid  in  #]ucll- 
ing  the  Canada  frontier  disturbances  of  1837-8, 
and  was  happily  successful  in  so  doing.  In  1841 
he  was  called  to  tho  entire  command  of  tho 
Army.  The  brilliant  campaign  in  Mexico  is  fa- 
miliar to  the  minds  of  all  readers  of  the  Picto- 
rial. General  Scott  run  for  the  Presidency,  ou 
the  part  of  the  Wliig  party,  against  Franklin 
Pierce,  in  1852,  and  was  defeated.  During  the 
administration  of  his  more  successful  rival,  ho 
was  created  Lieutenant-General  in  consideration 
of  his  long  and  eminent  services  to  his  coun- 
try, and  honors  the  om»e  by  helding  it- 
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TvYitlen  for  Gleason'o  Pictorial. 
THOU  ATIT  GROWING  OLD. 


ASXIE   AUSTA1S. 


Thoa  nrt  growiag  rid,  my  mother, 

I  know,  for  fchy  silver  hair 
Like  ft  crown  of  glory  rcffeth 

On  thy  temples  thin  and  fitir. 

Tlion  nrt  (Trowing  old,  for,  when  at  even 

We  ping  the  parthig  hymn, 
Thy  voice  like  an  a?pen  trembleth, 

And  thy  sight  Is  growing  dim. 

Thou  art  growing  old,  for  fearfully 

Thou  walkest  down  the  lea, 
Where,  when  in  girlhood's  prime, 

Thy  step  was  glsd  and  free. 

Thou  art  growing  old,  for  the  willow 
Tou  planted,  when  a  child  at  play, 

Now  la  towering  a  forest  giant 
On  the  hill  iu  the  old  highway. 

Thou  art  growing  old,  my  mother, 

Yet  aa  the  shades  appear, 
The  light  of  heaven  grows  nearer — 

Thou  ucedeftt  not  have  one  fear. 

Tls  thy  garment  iiloue  that  is  faded, 
A  garment  of  earthly  mould; 

J°y-  j°y  for  thee,  my  mother! 
Thy  heart  cau  ne'er  grow  old. 


Ent«rod  according  to  Act  of  Congress.  In  flic  year  1850, 
by  P.  Gleason,  in  the  Clerlc'B  Officii  of  the  District 
Court  of  Massachueettti. 


Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
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[continued.] 
CHAPTER   VII. 

VISIT    TO    THE    ISLAND. 

A  boft,  moonlight  evening  succeeded  tho  Inst 
stormy  dny  of  the  equinoctial.  For  four  long 
days  had  the  ruin  fallen  unceasingly;  but  on  the 
fifth  the  winds  sobbed  themselves  to  silence, 
and,  when  the  sunset  foil,  long  rays  of  red  ligbt 
slanted  through  tho  hushed  forest  isles  and  dyed 
crimson  the  quivering  surface  of  the  lake. 

And,  later,  the  stars  trembled  out  one  by  one; 
and  then  the  fair  young  moon  hung  her  silver 
crescent  in  the  sky,  casting  clown  a  mild,  tender 
light  on  forest  clearing,  thick  settlement,  and 
towering  trees  and  rippling  water. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  evening  the  canoe  of 
Owcncc,  the  Ottawa  girl,  shot  lightly  out  on  tho 
lake,  bearing  sweet  Sabrcy  Durand  whither  her 
heart  had  already  preceded  her — away,  over  the 
waters,  to  that  green  island  where  dwelt  one  who 
latterly  had  become  all  the  world  to  her. 

This  meeting  had  been  requested  in  that  little 
note  which  the  Indian  girl  had  conveyed  to  the 
cabin  that  night  nearly  a  week  before  from  tho 
Hermit  of  tho  island  ;  and  it  had  required  much 
management  on  Sabroy's  part  to  effect  it,  so 
strict  the  guard  old  Paul  Durand  kept  over  her. 
But,  that  night,  meeting  the  trapper  on  his  way 
to  the  settlement  to  fulfil  his  appointment  with 
the  stranger  lady — and  thus  learning  that  ho 
should  not  visit  their  cabin  that  evening,  but  the 
next  instead — Paul  had  graciously  accorded  Sa- 
brey  permission  to  enjoy  a  short  walk,  to  breathe 
tho  evening  air  in  tho  forest,  with  her  Indian 
friend. 

And,  once  free  from  the  stifling  walls  of  the 
cabin,  but  few  steps  were  needed  to  gain  the  lako 
border,  where  Snow-Feather's  little  canoe  lay 
moored  ;  and  then  the  two  maidens  were  borne 
away  under  the  lee  of  the  sheltering  islands  near 
the  shore,  till,  beyond  range  of  ken  from  the 
cabin  windows,  they  shot  out  swiftly  across  the 
lake. 

The  Hermit  of  Chicago  stood  at  the  landing, 
ready  to  receive  them  ;  for  this  long  period  of 
storm  had  been  particularly  irksome  to  him,  and 
he  had  expected  his  visitors  with  the  first  return 
of  fair  weather,  and  on  this  calm,  moonlight 
night. 

With  instinctive  delicacy  Snow-Feather  turned 
away  as  he  raised  Sabrey's  little  hand  to  his 
lips ;  and,  after  tethering  her  canoe,  she  glided 
to  a  littlo  knoll  under  the  shade  of  a  elmnp  of 
lindons,  lest  she  might  become  a  listener  to  their 
tender  converse. 

And  so,  while  Snow-Feather  so  silent  that  the 
'broidered  wampum  belt  scarce  stirred  with  the 
beatings  of  her  henrt,  and  the  tuft  of  snowy 
eagle  plumes  scarce  nodded  in  her  hair,  the  twain 
sat  with  interlocked  hands  and  loving  words,  the 


moonlight  sifting  down  through  the  tree-bonghs 
over  Sabrey's  sweet  face. 

It  was  their  first  meeting  as  acknowledged 
lovers.  Often,  in  Paul  Durand's  cabiu,  during 
his  absence  in  the  forest  or  at  the  settlement, 
had  the  acquaintance  casually  commenced  by  a 
meeting  the  past  summer  in  the  woodland  path 
ripened  into  intimacy ;  and  twice,  during  the 
same  golden  months,  had  the  Hermit's  skiff  shot 
over  the  lake  and  Sabrcy  stolen  out  to  meet  him 
by  the  bank.  But  the  note  which  Snow-Feather 
had  placed  in  her  hands  had  first  told  the  story 
of  his  love  ;  and  now,  under  the  soft,  September 
moonlit  sky,  she  listened  lo  words  which  bronght 
a  crimson  vivid  as  the  flush  on  the  maple's  leaf 
to  her  check. 

Tho  knowledge  of  Jacob  Burt's  rivalry  had 
made  him  bold,  and  that  night  the  Hermit  talked 
of  his  past,  and  also  of  his  hopes  for  the  future. 

"  Sabrcy,  I  came  hither  to  tins  woodland  re- 
treat a  sad,  disappointed  man.  I  thought  life 
could  never  again  hold  joy  or  happiness  for  me; 
I  only  desired  to  forget  the  world,  and,  by  it,  to 
be  forgotten.  I  met  yon.  Your  hands  brought 
the  cup  of  balm  to  my  lips  ;  with  you,  I  feel 
that  I  could  again  taste  happiness.  That  man 
Burt  shall  never  win  you  !  I  had  thought  of 
explaining  my  position  to  your  father,  and  ask- 
ing your  hand  ;  but  that  would  be  useless  now. 
Wo  must  devise  another  plan.  Sabrcy,  are  you 
willing  to  trust  your  f.itc  with  mine  ?" 

The  girl  softly  uttered  the  sweetest  syllabic 
man  ever  hears  f.oin  the  lip*  of  the  beloved;  it 
thrilled  his  heart,  and  ho  left  a  kiss  upon  her 
lips — lips  with  tho  cleft  pomegranate's  stain,  and 
beyond  its  richness. 

"I  have  thought  of  this  plan,"  the  Hermit 
went  on :  "  my  boat  is  staunch  and  my  arm 
strong ;  meet  me  by  the  lake  shore  at  to-mor- 
row's midnight,  and  we  will  flee.  There  is  an- 
other settlement  town  ten  miles  down  southward, 
and  there  some  holy  father  can  unite  as  before 
pursuit  can  overtake  us.  Tell  me,  sweet  Sabrcy, 
do  you  fear  lo  take  this  step  ?" 

The  pressure  of  the  girl's  hand  was  tender 
and  firm  as  she  softly  replied — ■ 

"Anywhere,  Henri,  with  yon  !  But  Jacob 
Burt — he  may  learn  of  this — he  may  prevent  it. 
O,  he  is  lo  be  feared  !"  and  she  trembled. 

"Nay,  little  one,"  replied  the  Hermit,  in  reas- 
suring tones.  "  You  are  a  timid  dove.  It  is 
impossible.  Once  my  wife,  and  you  have  nought 
to  fear.  Of  course  your  father  will  be  angry; 
but  we  can  soon  reconcile  him,  for  I  have  learned 
that  gold  is  a  sure  '  open  Sesame  '  to  his  heart, 
and  he  shall  leant  that  he  whom  men  call  '  the 
Hermit  of  Chicago  '  is  not  penniless.  We  will 
seek  some  quiet  home,  and  live  for  each  other. 
Do  not  tremble  so !  For  once,  I  feel  that  my 
auguries  will  prove  true.  Love's  prophecies  are 
sometimes  inspired,  I  will  believe ;"  and  he 
smiled  half-sadly-  "  But  here  comes  our  trusty 
Indian  friend  (as  Snow-Feather  hastened  toward 
them.)  What  or  whom  has  she  discovered] — 
for  she  lifts  her  hand  in  warning." 

The  Ottawa  girl  bounded  to  their  sides,  and 
said,  in  rapid  whispers  : 

"  Let  the  white  dove  flee,  for  lo,  the  vulture 
comes  !"  pointing  out  on  the  water,  where  her 
quick  cars  had  heard  the  dip  of  approaching 
oars,  and  her  caglo  gazo  detected  the  owner  of 
the  brawny  arm  who  wielded  them,  though  she 
knew  not  the  accompanying  figure  which,  muf- 
fled in  the  folds  of  a  thick,  mantle,  sat  in  the 
stem  of  tho  boat.  "  We  may  escape  him  ! 
Come,  let  the  white  dove  flee  to  the  covert  of 
the  forest ;  and,  when  ho  seeks  the  lodge,  we 
will  steal  in  ainbu.di  away  !"  and  she  grasped 
Sabrey's  hands. 

"  Snow-Feather  is  right.  Yonder  man  at  the 
shore  looks  like  Jacob  Burt,"  said  the  Hermit, 
returning  from  a  little  knoll  which  overlooked 
the  landing,  but  a  few  rods  distant,  where  tiic 
boat  had  drawn  up.  "  But  he  has  a  companion. 
It  is  a  strange  visit.  Do  not  tremble  so,  Sabrcy  ; 
I  cannot  think  ho  has  discovered  you.  If  so,  I 
will  throw  him  off  the  track,  for  ho  must  not 
find  you  here.  But  go,  now  ;  keep  in  the  shad- 
ow of  tiic  tree  ;  trust  to  Snow-Feather,  who  will, 
I  know,  manage  your  escape  in  safety."  And, 
with  a  hast*)-  pressure  of  the  hand,  they  separa- 
ted, the  Hermit  remaining  standing  in  the  door 
of  his  cabiu,  ready  to  meet  the  new-comers. 

The  Indian  girl  caught  Sabrey's,  hand  and 
drew  her  among  the  heavy  shadows,  whence,  by 
a  swift  route,  they  gained  the  bank  of  tho  lake 
a  few  moments  after  the  visitors  had  disembarked 
from  their  boat  at  the  landing. 

Fortunately,  Snow-Feather's  little  birchen 
skiff  lay  moored  in  a  narrow   inlet  under   the 


shadow  of  a  thick,  overhanging  tree,  where  no 
other  eye  save  her  own  could  discern  it ;  and, 
seating  themselves  therein,  she  quickly  dipped 
her  oars  and  rowed  among  the  shadows  along 
the  shore,  until  at  length,  striking  out  boldly, 
they  ventured  across  the  lake.  And  while  Jacob 
Burt  loitered  along  the  moonlit  clearing,  and 
the  littlo  canoe  was  hastening  over  the  waters, 
the  stranger  lady  tremblingly  approached  the 
cabin. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE    HERMIT    AND    CLAUDIXE.      . 

Aa  the  female  figure  advanced  towards  liim — 
now  pausing  under  the  waving  trco  shadows, 
now  coming  out  into  the  soft  moonlight — the 
Hermit's  manner  grew  strangely  agitated,  aud  a 
tremor  ran  through  bis  frame. 

For  there  was  somctlung  in  that  slender, 
(hooping  form — iu  the  turn  of  the  queenly  head 
— in  her  whole  attitude,  as  she  paused  a  few 
moments  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Hermit, 
then  sprang  forward  and  flung  herself  at  his 
feet. 

"  Henri .'" 

"  Claudine  .'" 

There  were  volumes  in  those  two  rapidly  ut- 
tered names — the  first  expressed  every  shade  of 
remorse  and  despair,  and  the  latter  eloquent  of 
the  suffering  of  a  long-ngonized  heart. 

Tiic  Hermit  for  a  moment  drew  back  over  the 
cabiu  threshold,  as  if  he  fain  would  have  shut 
out  the  sight  of  the  knceler  before  him — her 
beseeching  attitude,  and  the  imploring  glance  of 
her  large,  lambent  black  eve. 

"  Henri !" 

Again  she  repeated  that  name.  She  did  not 
follow — she  did  not  cling  to  him,  but  remained 
humbly  kneeling  at  the  threshold,  whereon  she 
had  fallen.  But  that  word  and  her  attitude  re- 
called him.  He  were  less  thau  a  gentleman  if 
he  had  not  gone  forward  and  assisted  her  to  rise. 
But  the  touch  of  his  hand  was  like  ice. 

"  Claudine,  in  the  Virgin's  name,  why  aro 
you  here  ?" 

His  voice  was  husky,  and  filled  with  trem- 
bling ;  bnt  the  demand  had  a  tone  of  sternness 
in  it. 

The  woman  cowered  down,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Why,  indeed,  was  she 
there — she,  of  all  beings,  in  the  presence  of  the 
man  she  had  so  wronged  ?  A  deep  moan  broke 
from  her  trembling  lips. 

"plaudiue,  why  are  you  here  ?  Aro  you  not 
content  with  the  unhappincss  you  once  caused, 
without  coming  hither  to  stir  up  tho  dead  ashes 
of  the  past  when  I  had  begun  to  taste  peace 
again  !  Claudine,  it  were  better  for  the  sea  to 
stand  between  us  all  our  lives — tho  great  sea  of 
forget  fulness !" 

"  Senrt!" 

This  time  the  word  dropped  pleadingly  from 
her  lips — lips  that  grew  white  and  cold. 

But  his  tones  grew  stonier — for  his  was  a 
righteous  indignation. 

"  Woman,  whom  once  I  loved  with  the  love 
of  a  brother — ay,  more,  with  the  deep  worship 
of  a  betrothed  lover — woman,  whose  own  hand 
severed  the  chain,  whose  own  heart  went  roving 
after  other  and  forbidden  pleasures,  till  she 
looked  in  scorn  upon  him  she  had  oneo  chosen, 
and  so  went  out  from  a  desolated  heart  and 
home — why  come  you  to  seek  me  now?  Tho 
memory  of  all  those  early  years,  when  we  were 
like  brother  and  sister  in  our  old  home,  and, 
above  all,  the  memory  of  the  deep  wrong  you 
did  me  later,  when  more  than  adopted  brother 
and  sister  love  bound  us,  should  have  forbidden 
this." 

"  O,  Henri,  be  merciful !"  She  crept  up  near- 
er, and  laid  her  liaud  beseechingly  on  his  arm. 

"  Claudine,  who  had  mercy  in  that  hour  when 
the  spell  of  womanly  faith  and  trust  was  broken1 
No,  Claudine,  I  cannot!  Go  your  way — you 
chose  it  then — and  in  tho  Virgin's  nania  go 
quickly !" 

"  Henri,  you  are  just,  but  O,  temper  justice 
with  mercy  !  For  the  sake  of  all  I  have  suffered 
— for  the  sake  of  my  deep  repentance,  do  not 
withhold  forgiveness  !  Forgive,  as  you  hope  to 
be  forgiven  !  By  this  I  ask  it  I"  and  she  held 
up  a  small  golden  crucifix,  the  symbol  of  then- 
common  faith. 

The  Hermit's  face  softened.  With  that  sacred 
reminder  of  His  agony  who  suffered  that,  through 
Him,  all  might  live,  he  could  not  hold  out  in 
fierce  anger  against  the  pleader  before  him. 

"  Claudine,  where  is  he  ?"  he  asked,  iu  a  con- 
strained voice. 


A  crimson  flush  shot  over  her  forehead* 

"As  the  Virgin  hears  me,  I  know  not ;  nor 
have  I  known  for  these  three  long,  long  years. 
O,  Henri,  you  do  uot  know  how  terrible  my 
mistake — how  soon  my  repentance  I" 

Again  a  softer  expression  deepened  on  his 
face.  The  woman  perceived  it,  and  ventured, 
very  humbly — 

"  You  once  loved  mc,  Henri  ?" 

"  The  Virgin  knows  how  truly  !" 

His  voice  was  low  and  kind,  for  a  vision  of 
other  days  swept  before  him  then. 

"Alas,  and  it  was  my  fault  that  I  cast  you 
from  me  !"  sobbed  the  woman.  "Ilelas!  helas!" 
and  she  wrung  her  hands.  Then  her  passionate 
burst  of  grief  subsided,  and  she  said  in  a  sad, 
despairing  voice,  "  Henri,  I  have  crept  back  but 
to  beg  your  forgiveness — then,  to  die!  I  only 
ask  that  yon  will  not  deny  mc  the  pleasure  of 
looking  on  your  face,  aud  hearing  your  voice,  in 
ray  dying  Hours.  Iu  the  hollow  cheeks,  these 
brilliant  eyes,  these  wasted  hands,  you  will  read 
it  all!"  and  she  held  up  the  shrunken,  fingers, 
upon  one  of  which  glittered  a  hlood-red  ruby 
like  a  spot  of  fire.  "You  cannot  believe  me  all 
bad,  Henri,  while  I  wear  this  ring!  Jesu  Ma- 
ria, it  was  the  seal  of  our  betrothal !"  and  she 
broke  into  a  tempest  of  convulsed  sobs. 

For  a  time  the  Hermit  did  not  answer.  His 
eye  was  introverted  upon  the  past.  A  vision 
swept  before  him — Claudine,  the  beloved  and 
beautiful  —  now,  Claudine  the  disease-stricken 
and  dying!  All  the  intervening  years  of  sorrow 
aud  misanthropy  were  blotted  out — the  white 
wing  of  forgiveness  had  covered  them  all.  His 
heart  was  touched.  If  the  old  love  did  not  rise, 
gentle  Pity  stood  in  its  place.  He  raised  Clau- 
dine ;  he  bore  her  withiu,  and  seated  her  on  a 
couch  in  his  apartment.  She  scanned  his  face, 
as  one  reads  his  executioner's,  for  a  gleam  of  pity. 

"You  will  not  send  mc  from  you?"  she 
pleaded,  sadly. 

"  I  have  decided,"  he  replied,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Because  of  the  days  when  you  were  my  be- 
trothed wife,  and  because  of  your  after-repent- 
ance  for  the  misery  you  have  brought  upon  us, 
I  cannot  now  send  you  away.  God  bo  ray 
judge,  and  f:til  to  grant  mc  mercy  in  His  great 
day  if  mine  bo  not  accorded  now  !  But,  Clau- 
dine, you  came  not  hither  alone?" 

"Jacques  has  been  my  companion  in  all  my 
wanderings,"  she  replied. 

"  O,  the  faithful  lad  !"  and  a  shade  of  emotion 
passed  over  the  Hermit's  face.  "  He  is  without  ?" 

"  No,  over  at  the  town  yonder.  I  would  see 
you  first  alone.  A  backwoodsman  guided  tho 
boat  hither." 

"  I  know  him — -Jacob  Burt.  I  will  send  him 
for  Jacques."  And,  stepping  to  the  door,  ho 
sought  the  trapper,  who  had  lingered  without. 

"  Smg'lnr,  now,"  said  Burt,  pausing  a  mo- 
ment after  his  promise  to  fetch  the  French  lad 
over — "  no  offense,  I  hope,  neighbor — but  pray, 
who  might  that  lady  be?  —  somo  •relation, 
mabbc '?" 

"  The  lady  is — is — my  sister,"  replied  tho 
Hermit,  who,  in  his  generosity,  resolved  that 
Claudine's  name  should  not  suffer  taint  through 
him. 

"  Mighty  queer,  now,"  rejoined  Burt.  "  Hail 
got  it  all  cut  and  dried  that  'twas  n  woman  driv 
you  to  these  parts,  and  thought  most  likely  the 
mystery  was  goin'  to  clear  up  now ;  but  it  'pears 
she's  only  your  sister,  after  all.  No  wonder, 
though,  she  up  and  fainted  away  when  she  heard 
us  talkin'  'bout  ye  last  night  at  Jipson's  tavern. 
Was  in  hopes  she  was  goin'  to  (urn  out  a  sweet- 
heart, or  something.  Old  Jake  Burt  can  afford 
to  git  generous  now,  when  he's  got  sich  a  purty 
little  one  of  his  own  !"  aud  with  a  sly  smile  ho 
moved  away. 

A  spasm  of  pain  contracted  the  Hermit's  lips 
as  he  re-entered  the  cabin. 

"Only  one  fear  kept  haunting  mo  through  it 
it  all,  Henri,"  said  the  woman,  lifting  her  head 
weariedly  from  the  arm  of  tho  couch — "only 
one  fear — that  you  had  learned  to  love  another." 

"  Claudine,  let  the  past  bo  dead — ay,  dead 
aud  buried  forever  !"  said  the  Hermit,  in  a  hol- 
low voice,  bending  his  face  on  his  hands,  while 
a  thick  mist  dimmed  his  eyes. 

And  the  woman  lay  in  silence,  watching  him, 
till,  an  hour  later,  the  plash  of  oars  coming  up 
through  the  stillness  announced  the  return  of 
Burt. 

The  Hermit  went  out.  The  trapper  did  not 
land,  but  returned  over  the  lake,  while  the  lad 
advanced  towards  the  cabin. 

"A  sad  meeting,  Monsieur  Henri,"  he  said, 
after  a  respectful  salutation.     "  Is  she  within  '(" 
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'*  Yivi,  Jacques,  in  the  tuner  room.  I  Iwtc 
devoted  ii  to  her  two.  Vim  huvo  boon  n  faithful 
follower  of  her  fortunes,  my  lamed  Ind;"  nnd 
die  lliriiiii  pressed  tli--  youth's  liantl, 

"  When  my  lady  crime  ami  bogged  mo  in  nc 

company  heron  Iter  j noy,  I  could  nol  find  ll 

in  my  h<  in i  to  rcfiuo  hoi.  But,  tukul  she  will 
not  Lust  long;  she  fails  font,  All  tltoBa  yotat  wo 
hnvo  boon  searching  lor  you  I  have  soon  it-  I 
besought  her  to  stivy  her  jonrueyings  ;  but  'how, 
noii — not  until  she  hud  found  you  ;  thru,  bIic 
she  would  bo  glml  to  die !'  It  will  not bo  tone;, 
monsieur;"  nnd  the  faithful  nervmit1*  tone  v/ty 
full  of  touching  pathos. 

The  Hermit  did  not  reply.  But  when  lie  en- 
tered ilu«  inner  room  of  tho cabin,  n  moment  ho- 
fore  ho  sought  his  own  pallet,  ho  folded  tenderly, 
as  a  motlior  would  enwrap  a  child,  a  thick  blan- 
ket ovor-tho  exhausted  sleeper  on  tho  couch ■ 

Tlio  moonlight  was  shining  tlirough  tho  Uttlo 
casement  on  u  sharp,  pallid  face  ;  tho  Btvmo 
moonlight  stole  up  and  smiled  on  a  portrait  on 
tlie  wall — the  one,  Chmdino  iu  tho  (lush  of  the 
beauty  of  other  days — the  other,  alas,  the  Clnu- 
ilirie  of  to-night ! 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE    CABIN    IN    THE    CLEARING. 

The  sun  rose  rod  and  unclouded  above  the 
little  cabin  in  the  flouring  the  morning  after  the 
visit  to  Hermit  Island.  Although  the  brilliant 
October  had  not  yet  taken  up  the  sceptre  of  her 
rcignj  yet  a  prescience  of  her  glories  and  the 
soft  warmth  of  her  breath  betokened  her  ap- 
proach. The  balmy  Indian  Summer  was  abroad 
iu  the  land. 

The  foliage  was  gorgeous  with  a  thousand 
dyes.  The  kingly  maple  Haunted  his  banners 
of  flame  from  the  distant  uplands;  the  burr  oak 
showed  a  variety  of  shades,  from  the  darkest 
green  to  palest  yellow ;  and  the  walnut  trees, 
already  touched  by  the  frost,  shared  the  general 
transfiguration.  Along  the  brown  earth  under 
the  forest  trees  trailed  wild  vines,  each  leaf  of 
brilliant  scarlet  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
gloomy  soil. 

Since  early  dawn  S:ibrey  Durand  had  been 
astir  in  the  little  cabin.  There  was  a  strange 
unrest  in  the  girl's  manner  as  she  went  about 
her  daily  duties,  and  anon  a  wild  gayety,  as  she 
trilled  little  snatches  of  songs — French  chatisous 
her  father  Paul  had  taught  her  in  her  girlhood. 

"  Ay,  that's  right,  Sabrey — sing  away  !  The 
gal  that's  promised  to  the  rich  trapper  ought  to 
be  merry  as  a  bobolink,"  said  the  old  man,  nod- 
ding and  smiling  over  the  breakfast  her  plump 
bauds  had  prepared. 

"  It  is  as  well  that  my  father  thinks  I  am  re- 
conciled to  his  wishes;"  said  the  girl  to  herself, 
tripping  from  kitchen  to  larder;  "it  will  put 
him  oft'  the  track."  And  if  a  thought  of  filial 
uudiitifulness  ever  crossed  her  mind,  the  vision 
of  Jacob  Burt's  repulsive  face  effectually  put 
this  to  flight.  "I  would  enter  St.  Mary's  Con- 
vent and  take  the  black  veil  before  I  became  his 
wife,"  she  mentally  exclaimed-  "  But  Henri — 
O,  to  marry  him  !"  and  a  vivid  crimson  deepened 
the  bloom  of  her  pouting  lips  and  rosy  checks. 

"  Sabrey,  I  don't  know  but  'twould  be  as  well 
for  you  to  git  ready  and  go  over  to  the  settle- 
ment with  me  to-day  to  buy  your  weddin'  fine- 
ry," said  old  Paul,  re-entering  the  room  where 
she  sat  at  her  sewing  when  the  forenoon's  sun 
had  mounted  higher  in  the  unflecked  blue  sky. 
"  I'm  goin'  over,  and  you'd  better  take  the  little 
black  mare  and  ride  over  with  me,  too." 

"  0,  not  to-day,  father  ;  there's  is  so  much  to 
be  done  at  home,"  urged  Sabrey,  in  alarm. 

"  AVal,  gal,  have  it  your  own  way ;  women- 
kind  is  alters  contrary,"  muttered  Paul.  "But 
Burt  '11  be  up  to-night  to  talk  matters  and  things 
over  ;  anil  he'll  hurry  you  up,  most  likely.  You 
ought  to  thank  your  stars,  Sabrey,  that  your  fu- 
tur'  husband  i.s  generous  enough  to  buy  the 
weddin' gear  and  fit  ye  out  like  a  queen;  for 
what  could  your  poor  old  father  ha'  done  for 
ye  ?" 

"  O,  father,  I  do  sec  that  Mr.  Burt  is  very 
generous  !"  Sabrey  could  well  aft'ord  to  praise 
him  now. 

"  Witl,  I'm  glad  you're  comiu'  to  a  sense 
o'  your  good  fortin.  But  I  must  not  stand 
here  dallym'  ail  day  ;"  and  Paul  mounted  his 
nag  and  jogged  along  the  path  leading  from  the 
clearing  into  the  distant  road. 

What  a  lone:,  long  day  was  that  to  the  girl 
left  iu  the  cabin.  By  turns  she  grew  gayer  than 
before.,  singing  blithely — then  strangely  sad  ;  for 
a  shadowy  presentiment  of  evil   stole  over  her. 


Pom  few  moment*  (ho  would  $\i  busy  »t  hor 
work,  remod  lln  a  tin  ol  brighl  plaid  she  had 
taken  iVom  hor  wardrobe  for  the  ovoninjj's  wear ; 
then  she  would  ctuto  anxiously  from  the  window, 
iui  if  in  expectation  of  .-nun'  visitor. 

Um  the  day  waned,  and  still  Snow  Feather 
came  not,  a  expected,  with  a  mossngo  from  hor 
beloved.  Uovo'a  jweol  unrest  grew  stilled  with 
the  nightfall,  for  she  whispered  to  Iior  fern*,  "All 
bright;  my  visit  was  nol  discovered.    A  li-w 

hours  more,  and  1  .-hull  be  Mite  with  Aim,      I  am 

overanxious.    Then-  nto  no  ridings  for  Snow- 

I'Vather  In  bring." 

And  SO  she  braided  up  her  blonde  hair  bcfprO 
the  little  mirror  mi  the  wall  of  her  chamber, 
wreathing  therein  a  few  sprays  of  scarlet  leaves 
phlcked  from  the  rrost-Hnted  creeper  over  the 
window,  nnd  donned  tlie  bright  plaid  merino, 
with  its  snowy  frill  of  hue  at  the  throat,  which 
could  not  rival  iu  whiteness  tin;  soft  complexion 
it  shaded.  A  necklace  of  coral,  to  which  was 
attached    a    little    cornelian    cross,  rose   and    fell 

with  the  soft  undulations  of  her  bosom  ;  and  the 
fair  gfirl  might  well  be  pardoned  the  innocent 
vanity  which  tempted  her  to  take  one  lingering 
look  in  the  little  glass  to  meet  the  reflection  of 
cheeks  and  eyes  brilliant  with  the  glow  ol'  faith, 
hope,  and  love. 

When  Paul  Durand  returned  at  nightfall,  he 
was  accompanied  by  the  trapper.  A  gram,  smile 
overspread  Burt's  face  as  he  entered  the  cabin  to  ' 
find  a  cheerful  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  the 
evening  meal  arranged  temptingly  on  the  table, 
and  Sabrey  attired  in  gala  dress,  evidently  to  .re- 
ceive him ;  and  he  essayed  an  attempt  at  com- 
pliment which  called  the  hot  blood  to  her  cheeks. 

"  Purty  soon  there'll  he  a  smarter  cabin,  than 
this  to  be  mistress  over,  and  smarter  gowns  than 
this  for  mv  purtv  Sabrey  to  wear.  Do  you  know 
I  have  concluded  it  is  best  not  to  put  off  the 
weddin'  much  longer,  my  dear  '?"  and  he  laid 
his  rough  hand  familiarly  on  the  girl's  shoulder. 

She  shrank  away  from  his  touch,  the  pink 
burning  into  a  hotter  crimson  on  her  cheeks.  At 
this  Burt  laughed  coursely,  jokingly  asking  her 
what  need  of  coloring  up  so.  It  was  with  a 
great  effort  that  Sabrey  got  through  the  evening. 
With  the  delicacy  instinctive  to  her  gentle  na- 
ture, every  sentiment  of  her  soul  revolted  from 
the  converse  which  she  was  forced  to  share  j  but, 
thinking  of  the  blissful  meeting  that  lay  but  a 
few  hours  later,  she  tamed  down  her  heart's  im- 
patient throbbiugs  and  civilly  answered  the  ques- 
tions and  jokes  of  tho  man  she  loathed. 

At  length  the  rude  clock  in  the  corner  of  the 
cabin  kitchen  pointed  to  nine,  and  the  trapper 
rose  to  depart.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  Sabrey 
escaped  to  her  own  chamber. 

Ten  and  eleven  rung  out  in  quick,  sharp 
strokes,  when  a  light  tap  came  on  her  window. 
Noiselessly  the  girl  sprang  up,  arrayed  herself 
iu  a  thick  shawl  and  hood,  and  stole  from  the 
cabin.  Snow-Feather  glided  to  her  side,  grasped 
her  hand,  and  the  twain  darted  away  into  the 
forest. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  for  some  time ;  then 
the  Indian  girl  paused  suddenly,  and  said  in  a 
low,  constrained  voice  : 

"  It  is  best  that  the  white  dove  go  alone.  She 
will  find  her  mate  yonder,  by  the  oak  opening. 
Owcnce  will  stay  here  and  await  her  coming. 
'  "  But,  Snow- Feather,  you  know  I  am  not  com- 
ing back  again  to-night.  Hasn't  he  told  you  ? 
I  am  going — going  to  be — married  ;"  and  she 
held  out  her  baud.  "  You  have  been  a  good 
friend  to  me,  dear  Snow-Feather.  I  will  repay 
you  when  we  meet  again." 

The  Indian  girl  did  not  reply,  but  stood  lean- 
ing against  tlie  trunk  of  a  tree,  a  strange  expres- 
sion of  blended  pity  and  sadness  in  her  dusky 
cyes.  How  could  she  tell  her  all  ?  for,  that  day, 
she  had  visited  the  island,  and  seen  the  strange 
lady  domesticated  there. 

"  Well,  good-night,  Snow-Feather.  I  shall 
see  you  again  before  many  days,"  said  Sabrey, 
gliding  away  to  the  oak  openings. 


CHAPTER   X. 

TIIK    INTERVIEW    AND    PLAN. 

When  Sabrey  Durand  gained  the  trysting- 
placc,  the  Hermit  did  not  advance  to  meet  her 
with  the  eagerness  of  a  happy  lover;  instead,  he 
remained  leaning  against  a  tree-trunk,  his  whole 
air  listloss,  dejected,  and  gloomy. 

"  Henri  !"  and  with  a  quick,  glad  cry  of  joy, 
the  girl  bounded  forward  to  his  side. 

For  an  instant  he  held  her  fast  in  a  close  em- 
brace— then  put  her  from  hiin,  as  though  he  had 
no  right  to  retain  her  there. 


"  Sabrey," — nnd  his  voice  trembled  tul  he  I'll 
Iior  to  a  go  it  upon  a  pro  [rate  tree  trunk  lying  in 
an  open  pace  "  [el  iu  sit  dowji  hero,  and  full-  a 
little;" 

"  But  you  forget,  Henri  |  They  may  pur  ti- 
ns !       //. ■  htiH   been    1.)    the    cabin     (o-niejit  l"  Mild 

Sabrey,  oxcitodly. 

"My  poor  girl," — and  the  Hermit  ntvokcd  liCT 
llftir  caressingly — "  would  to  Heaven  we  might 
nol  out  o i'  proposed  journey;  but,  junce] 

saw  yon  Inst,  Mnmge  thing-  have  happened,  Sa- 
brey, nnd  not  yet  can  I  drink  of  tlie  cup  of  1ujj>- 
pincss.  1  imuri  talk  calmly.  I  might  liayc  koiiI 
you  a  letter  by  our  faithful  Suow-1-Vuther,  but  it 
is  best  I  Sllbilld  come  and  toll  yon  all,  and  that 
we  look  Our  fate  111  the  f.iee.  Sabrey,  I  have  al- 
ready told  you  much  of  my  past  life  ;  but  you 
do  not  yet  know  that  the  boat  wo  wntehcd  to- 
gether last  night  brought  to  my  island  home  her 
of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  connected  with  my 
sufferings — her  whom  I  never  expected  to  meet 
again — her  who  once  came  nigh  owning  the  title 
I  was  this  night  about  to  bestow  on  you — my 
wife!  Nay,  don't  start  and  tremble  so,  Sabrey  ! 
This  night  I  only  regard  her  with  tender  pity; 
love  for  her  has  long  ago  perished  ;  but,  for  the 
sake  of  what  lias  been,  how  could  I  refuse  to 
shield  her  when  she  came — sick,  dying,  repent- 
ant— a  beggar  at  my  feet  for  forgivcucfls  '.  You 
would  not  have  had  tins  so.  I  know  your  sweet 
womanhood  would  have  shrunk  from  me,  had  I 
done  this.  Sabrey,  I  could  not  spurn  the  woman 
who  was  once  dear  to  me  !  The  hand  of  disease 
is  upon  her.  She  is  dying  !  'For  the  sake  of 
our  gentle  Mary  Mother,  who  ever  intercedes 
for  the  penitent,' — so  she  pleaded.  Sabrey,  tell 
me,  what  would  you  have  had  me  done  i" 

The  girl  trembled.  Though  all  her  sweet 
dreams  were  rudely  dashed  out,  all  the  better 
feelings  of  her  true  womanhood  prompted  her 
answer : 

"  You  did  right !"  But  the  words  came  with 
a  burst  of  tears. 

"  Bless  you,  Sabrey,I  knew  you  would  say  so  !" 

The  tears  died  away  in  heavy  sobs,  then  all 
was  still.  The  girl  already  saw  her  future 
stretching  out  bleak  and  bare  before  her.  The 
features  of  the  loathed  trapper  swept  before  her 
mental  gaze.  She  put  her  hands  over  her  eyes 
as  if  to  shut  out  a  vision  ;  she  shuddered. 

"  Sabrey,  all  day  long  I  have  been  devising  a 
plan  by  wliich  you  might  be  relieved  of  the  at- 
tentions of  that  hateful  Burt.  He  has  visited 
yon  to  night?  Docs  he  press  a  hasty  mar- 
riage 1" 

"Yes,"  replied  Sabrey,  in  n  slow  shuddering 
whisper. 

"  It  shall  never  take  place,  Sabrey  ! — never!" 
said  the  Hermit  with  shut  teeth.  "  If  I  thought 
that,  wo  would  put  the  barrier  between  it  by 
flight  and  marriage  this  very  night,  as  I  had 
proposed.  But  I  have  thought  of  a  plau  which 
I  flunk  will  prove  better  for  the  present,  till — 
till — "  but  he  could  not  shape  into  words  the 
thought  that  Ids  happiness  was  to  be  builded 
upou  a  grave.  Was  it  not  wrong  ?  was  it  not 
very  wicked  1  he  asked  his  heart  for  one  bittor 
moment. 

"  I  have  thought  of  this  plan,"  he  went  on  at 
length.  "For  some  little  time  it  will  behest 
for  you  to  treat  Burt  with  unwonted  kindness ; 
tliis  will  avert  suspicion  on  his  part— and  thus, 
feeling  secure,  he  will  not  press  n  hasty  mar- 
riage if  you  urge  a  little  delay.  To-day  I  sent 
Jacques  over  to  the  settlement  in  quest  of  a 
physician  and  a  nurse  for  her — Claudine.  As 
the  lad  was  hastening  away,  landlord  Jipson 
spoke  of  a  gentleman  who  is  slowly  convalescing 
from  an  illness  at  his  tavern,  and  who  has  in- 
quired for  some  one  to  sit  with  him  and  while 
away  the  slow  hours  by  reading  to  him.  Jipson 
urged  Jacques  to  tarry  at  least  an  hour,  and 
visit  the  gentleman's  chamber — but  he  could  not 
then  delay.  On  his  return  to  the  island  he 
mentioned  this  to  me  ;  and  I  have  since  caught 
at  it  as  a  providential  circumstance.  Could  you 
not  suggest  it  to  your  father,  and  urge  him  to 
allow  you  to  become  this  gentleman's  com- 
panion for  a  brief  season  ?  He  is  wealthy — 
landlord  Jipson  urged  that,  though  Jacques  for- 
got to  inquire  his  name — and  that  fact  might  be 
of  some  weight  with  your  father.  Doctor  Hen- 
shaw  spoke  of  liim  as  a  fur  trader  from  Canada 
— and  as  a  benevolent  and  refined  elderly  man. 
He  also  said,  that  good  nursing  and  agreeable 
companionship  would  bring  him  up  in  a  few 
weeks.  Now,  what  say  you  to  myplan,  Sabrey  i 
Be  assured  that  I  would  not  advance  this,  if  any 
other  suggested  itself  whereby  we  might  gain  time 
and  foil  the  trapper,  but  I  can  think  of  none." 


flahrey  snt  n  moment  in  thought.  "  I  could 
win  my  father's  roiwcnt,  but  I  four  Mr.  Burt 
WOllM  never  gltfO  bis — and  he  would  rule  my 
father*!  mind  ngalntl  it,"  she  said. 

"  Then  we  mil  -t  m  once  proceed  on  the 
journey  1  had  planned  for  lo-nighi,"  replied  the 
llennii.  "Then-  [j  ftO  oiler  way— and  Burt 
shall  never  make  you  his  wife  !" 

'*  ( to,  and  LcOVe  tier  t  No,  that  would  Ire 
wrong,"  «aid  Snbrey  decidedly.  "1  will  nave 
you  ilmt  wrong  step.  Perhaps  after  all,  wo 
man's  persuasion  may  overcome  him.  I  will 
protend  a  return  of  affection,  and  put  him  oti 

from  time  to  time — but,  ah  !  1  have  it  |"  and  ,she 

.-poke  cheerfully,  "J  will  go  nee  this  Bickgofftto< 

man  myself  io-monow,  and  engage  mv  gerricM 
to  him — and  then  make  excuse  to  Jacob  Butt 
that  I  had  rather  CATU  mv  own  wedding  portion 
than  receive  it  as  a  gift  from  him.  That  shall 
be  my  excuse — and  he  shall  accept  it  1  And 
then,  I  will  put  Ilim  oil',  and  we  will  wait  till — 
till — but  oh,  Henri,  this  seems  wicked,  to  nit 
here  and  make  plain  like  these  !  The  Virgin 
forgive  us,  but  we  are  wailing  for  her  to  diet" 
ami  she  burst  into  tears. 

The  Hermit  could  not  reply.  Iu  that  hour, 
he  saw  how  true  were  her  words. 

But  Sabrey,  with  quick  woman  taet,  pene- 
trated his  thoughts.  It  was  her  privilege  to 
soothe  him.  Conquering  her  emotion,  she  Haid, 
calmly,  "  I  vow  by  this,"  kissing  the  crucifix, 
"  that,  come  what  will,  I  will  never  marry  Jacob 
Burt  I  Now  go,  Henri — go  to  her  who  baa 
thrown  herself  on  your  mercy  ;  be  kind  and  ten- 
der to  her,  as  you  would  that  others,  in  sickness 
and  trial,  should  be  kind  to  you.  Do  not  think 
of  me.  While  she  lives,  we  must  not  meet ;  it  is 
better  so.  And  faithful  Snow-Feather  from  lime 
to  time  will  bring  me  word  from  the  island. 
Now,  adieu  !"  and  before  he  had  time  to  detain 
her,  she  bounded  away  through  the  wood. 

The  Indian  girl  awaited  her  where  she  had 
left  her  side.  Sabrey  did  not  speak,  but  placed 
her  hand  iu  her  faithful  guide's  and  followed  her 
homeward  through  the  forest.  They  glided  on 
for  awhile  in  a  silence  broken  only  by  the  soft 
tread  of  their  feet  on  the  brown  earth ;  then 
Owenee  said  in  a  low  voice,  passing  her  arm  ca- 
ressingly about  Sabrey's  waist : 

"  The  eagle  is  not  now  ready  for  his  mate,  but 
by-and-by,  when  his  nest  is  lonely,  he  will  want 
her,  and  she  will  go  to  him.  And  the  Ottawa 
girl  will  watch  well  all  the  moons  that  lie  be- 
tween, and  drive  the  black  vulture  from  the  white 
dove's  path. 

.Sabrey  pressed  her  hand  in  silence,  for  her 
heart  was  too  full  for  words  ;  but  when  she  glid- 
ed, iu  the  darkness  and  silence,  into  the  littlo 
chamber  she  had  left  one  hour  before  with  such 
high  hopes  thrilling  all  her  being,,  the  sobs  came 
freely,  and,  afterwards,  when  she  sought  her  lit- 
tle bed,  hci  pillow  was  stained  by  teal's. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    SICK    CIIAMBEK. 

"  Come  hither,  my  little  nurse." 

The  speaker  was  the  invalid  fur-trader,  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Bocque,  who  sat  iu  an  easy-chair  he- 
side  the  fire,  enveloped  in  a  comfortable  flannel 
dressing-gown  ;  and  the  nurse  addressed  was  our 
friend  Sabrey  Durand,  who  had  been  for  two 
weeks  the  convalescent  gentleman's,  companion. 
She  rose  from  her  low  scat  by  the  window,  where 
she  had  been  reading  aloud  from  the  little  Cath- 
olic Bible  on  her  lap,  and  advanced  towards 
him. 

The  apartment  was  very  comfortable,  for 
landlord  Jipson  paid  every  attention  to  the  wants 
of  his  moneyed  guest.  A  cheerful  luckory  fire 
burned  on  the  tiled  hearth ;  the  domestic  carpet 
was  thick  and  warm  ;  a  neat  bed  stood  in  one 
corner,  and  the  table  close  beside  it  had  ex- 
changed its  vials  of  doctor's  slufls  for  bowls  of 
savory  broths  and  tempting  jellies.  Money  is 
the  grand  procurer  of  comforts  and  attentions 
the  world  through. 

But  the  wages  paid  little  Sabrey  Durand  as 
the  price  of  her  pleasant  services  to  the  conva- 
lescent alone  woke  not  the  flame  of  gratitude, 
the  deep  respect,  and  almost  daughterly  affection 
she  had  learned  to  bestow  upou  him.  Never  had 
she  known  a  happier  home  than  had  been  hers 
these  two  weeks  past ;  never  had  time  passed  so 
lightly  to  her — in  reading  passages  he  selected 
from  his  favorite  book  of  poems,  and  most  of  all ' 
his  cherished  Bible,  in  ministering  to.  his  ease, 
or  listening  to  his  descriptions  of  the  world  be- 
yond this  rude  region — a  world  to  sec  which  the 
girl  had  pined  sometimes. 
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Loth  as  Paul  Durand  had  been  to  spare  her, 
the  ample  remuneration  which  the  gentleman 
had  authorized  the  landlord  to  offer  his  new  half- 
nurse,  ha  If -companion,  had  stirred  his  miserly 
nature  ;  while  the  trapper,  who  had  strongly  de- 
murred at  first,  at  length  yielded  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  Sabrey,  and,  resting  secure  in  her  ap- 
parent acquiescence  to  their  betrothal,  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  yet  time  to  make  one  more 
excursion  to  the  beaver  dams  ere  the  cold  weath- 
er set  in  and  he  devoted  himself  to  his  new 
bride.  And  eo,  for  a  brief  season  the  girl  was 
released  from  his  hateful  attentions  ;  and,  in  the 
happy  days  she  passed  as  the  convalescent  gen- 
tleman's companion,  she  put  away  all  thoughts 
of  the  future. 

And  it  seemed,  indeed,  a  new  life  she  lived 
there  in  the  pleasant  sick  chamber  of  the  trader 
— her  duties  so  light  as  hardly  to  take  the  name 
of  tasks  ;  and,  in  the  gradually  increasing  inter- 
est for  his  happiness  which  grew  upon  her  she 
almost  came  to  forget  herself  and  all  her  trials. 
Such  visions  of  new  worlds  of  life  and  beauty 
as  came  to  her  in  her  daily  readings  ! — for  books 
were  scarce  in  her  wildwood  home — such  new 
ideas  as  dawned  upon  the  girl  who  had  hitherto 
known  little  beyond  the  limits  of  that  rude  new 
country  region !  And  these  thoughts  were  al- 
ways of  that  world  concerning  which  Henri  had 
sometimes  spoken — of  that  world  where  he  had 
suffered  so  much,  and  to  which,  perhaps,  he 
might  sometimes  return,  and  with  her. 

During  those  two  weeks  as  the  sick  gentle- 
man's companion,  Sabrey  had  not  seen  her  In- 
dian friend  ;  nor  had  tidings  of  the  island  or  its 
occupants  reached  her.  She  knew  nothing  of 
the  stranger  lady — whether,  happy  in  Jtis  pres- 
ence, she  had  not  begun  to  recover,  or  whether 
thje  hand  of  disease  was  pressing  more  heavily 
upon  her. 

In  her  gentle,  pitying  heart,  Sabrey  could  not 
wish  her  to  die,  though  her  own  life  was  with- 
ered. She  recoiled  from  the  thought  that  she 
was  to  gain  Henri's  arms  over  her  grave ;  and 
yet,  but  for  the  constant  companionship  of  the 
invalid  and  his  demands  on  her  thoughts,  she 
would  have  been  most  unhappy.  Of  one  thing 
she  was  sure — let  Burt  return  when  he  might, 
she  would  never  become  his  wife  !  She  would 
60oncr  throw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her  new 
friend,  the  sick  gentleman,  and  at-k  his  counsel 
and  pioicciion.  She  had  heard  of  nuns,  who 
find  a  balm  for  their  sorrows  in  their  gentle,  se- 
cluded life  ;  and,  sooner  than  become  the  wife  of 
a  man  she  loathed,  she  would  implore  admittance 
to  their  sisterhood,  and  forget  her  own  woes  in 
their  quiet,  holy  life. 

"  My  little  nurse,  come  hither." 
The  girl  went  and  stood  beside  the  convales- 
cent, starting  from  the  little  reverie  into  which 
she  had  fallen  there,  after  the  reading,  with  the 
Bible  lying  in  her  lap. 

"  Of  what  were  you  thinking,  my  child  ?  for, 
if  I  mistook  not,  as  I  sat  here  watching  you 
some  plan  has  been  brewing  in  this  little  head," 
asked  Monsieur  de  la  Eocque,  fondly  stroking 
her  sunny  braid. 

"  0,  sir,  I  don't  know — unless — unless — I 
were  wishing  I  might  become  a  nun,"  replied 
Sabrey,  blushing  and  smiling. 

"  A  nun  !  Why — the  Virgin  pardon  us — but 
there  are  fair  faces  enough  now  under  the  ugly 
coifs  of  the  sisterhood  without  adding  yours,  little 
one.  But  if  that's  all  that  troubles  thee,  I  must 
tease  thy  parents  lo  let  me  carry  thee  back  with 
me  to  Quebec,  where  any  of  our  good  lady  supe- 
riors would  be  glad  to  welcome  thee  to  their 
folds.  But  thy  parents  would  not  be  willing — 
thy  mother,  my  child." 

"  I  never  knew  her.  She  died  when  I  was  a 
baby,"  replied  the  girl,  sadly. 

"  Poor  child  !"  and  he  stroked  her  hair  with  a 
tender  hand.  "But  thou  hast  a  father?  And 
your  home — where  is  that?" 

"  We  live  in  a  little  cabin  on  the  clearing 
about  five  miles  from  here,"  answered  Sabrey. 
"  We  have  not  always  lived  there.  My  father 
came  over  years  ago  from  the  mother  country, 
la  belle  France.  But  I  was  a  tiny  child  ;  I  can- 
not remember  it.  A  long  time  ago,  monsieur." 
"  Ah  !  la  belle  Prance  ?  My  birthplace  !"  cried 
the  gentleman,  with  great  animation,  his  eyes 
sparkling  at  hearing  the  few  words  which  Sabrey 
had  uttered  with  pure  accent.  "  And  votrepere 
is  of  mow  pays — France,  la  belle  ?  I  am  delight- 
ed !"  and  he  caressed  her  head  fondly.  "  Ma 
pefite,  you  must  bring  votre  pere  over  here,  and 
we  can  converse  in  the  tongue  la  Francaise.  It 
is  good  to  meet  one's  own  people  anywhere  in  a 
strange  land.     Parlez  vovs  Francaisef 


"  Un  pen — a  little,"  replied  Sabrey.  "I  have 
often  wished  to  learn  to  read  the  tongue  of  my 
mother  country,  but  had  no  books ;  and  we  axe 
so  far  from  cities  where  one  might  procure 
them." 

"  Ton  shall  have  them.  I  will  send  you  them 
when  I  go  from  here,  if  from  no  other  motive 
than  gratitude,  for  you  have  been  the  kindest 
little  nurse  since  I  have  been  detained  in  thiB 
strange  place.  I  shall  miss  you,  and  I  shall 
think  of  you  often.   How  old  are  you,  Sabrey?'' 

"  Eighteen,  sir." 

"  Just  her  age — just  so  young,  beautiful  and 
tender  would  she  have  been  had  God  spared  her," 
he  said,  musingly,  a  mist  dimming  his  eyes. 
"My  child,"  he  continued,  after  a  little  pause, 
during  which  his  thin  hand  bad  wandered  ca- 
ressingly over  Sabrcy's  soft  hair,  "  I  lost  a 
daughter  once,  who,  had  she  been  spared,  would 
have  been  to  me  all  that  you  are  to  your  father. 
0,  had  she  lived — had  she  lived  !"  and  an  ex- 
pression of  deepest  anguish  broke  over  his  noble 
features.  "  But  I  forget,  my  child,  that  she  is 
far  happier,  and  safer,  gathered  into  the  heavenly 
cloisters  by  the  blessed  Man-  Mother.  Ah,  it 
needs  a  strong,  true,  Catholic  faith  to  bring  res- 
ignation !"  And,  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he 
closed  his  eyes  wearicdly,  and  went  on  in  a  low 
tone :  "  She  was  young  when  she  died,  but  a 
wee  baby — only  three  summers  had  passed  over 
her  little  head  ;  but  I  seem  to  feel  the  clasp  of 
her  tiny  arms  about  my  neck  still.  Her  mother 
had  died  before  her — she  was  my  poor  Marie's 
dying  legacy — and  then  God  took  her.  It  is 
sweet  to  think  that  her  feet,  transplanted  early, 
arc  now  walking  the  blessed  aisles  of  heaven ; 
but  the  loss  here  has  never  been  made  up  to  me," 
and  be  laid  his  hand  over  his  heart.  "  I  have 
had  other  sorrows — God  knows  how  bitter!"  and 
he  pressed  his  lips  convulsively,  with  a  quick 
spasm  of  pain  ;  "  but  she — had  she  lived,  I  know 
that  she  would  have  proved  loving,  and  kind, 
and  dutiful.  I  left  my  country — I  sought  these 
distant  shores — everything  worldly  has  prospered 
with  me — men  call  mc  rich  ;  tut,  helas,  Je  suis 
pauvrc — I  am  poor!  All  the  love  is  gone,  and 
I  am  lonely." 

"Was  she  your  only  child?"  asked  Sabrey, 
sympathizingly,  for  her  tender  heart  was  stirred 
by  his  sorrow. 

It  was  a  common  query,  but  it  agitated  that 
man  strangely.  His  face  flashed  with  a  sudden 
red,  then  went  ashen  pale.  He  trembled  like  a 
reed  ;  then,  with  a  bitter,  moaning  cry,  covered 
bis  face  with  his  hands. 

"Helas!  helas!  I  had  another.  She  might 
have  been — she  was — she  was — God  forgive 
her,  I  cannot  I" 

The  voice  was  thick  and  husky  which  spoke 
these  words,  and  his  anguish  mnst  have  been 
intense,  for  heavy  beads  of  perspiration  stood 
on  liis  forehead. 

Sabrey  was  distiessed  beyond  measure  at  the 
sorrow  she  had  unwittingly  evoked.  She  put 
her  little  hand  pleadingly  on  his  shoulder. 

"Porgivc  mc,  sir;  I  did  not  mean  to  wound 
your  feelings — indeed  I  did  not !" 

"  Surely  you  did  not,"  replied  Monsieur  de  la 
Eocque,  at  length  mastering  his  emotion  ;  "  for 
how  could  you  know  ? — how  could  you  know  ?" 
and  again  that  convulsed  look  of  anguish  crossed 
his  countenance.  "  But  I  will  tell  you,  my 
child,  that  there  are  some  things  which  can  wring 
a  parent's  heart  worse  than  to  behold  the  daugh- 
ter he  loves  laid  away  under  the  coffin-lid.  That 
is  naught,  to  know  that  she  lives,  lost — lost!" 
And  again  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Long  lie  sat  there,  his  head  bowed  on  his  thin 
hands,  those  two  words  ringing  like  funeral 
knells  through  his  brain — "  Lost ! — lost !" 

And  sweet  Sabrey  Durand,  who,  in  her  pure 
girlhood,  had  never  encountered  the  Magdalen 
who  had  gone  astray,  stood  tlfere  with  tear-filled 
eyes,  praying  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  look  pit)r- 
ingly  down  on  this  man's  erring  child,  wherever 
abroad  the  wide  earth  she  might  be  wandering. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

THE     OTTAWA    GIRL. 

It  was  a  sunny  forenoon  late  in  October.  Al- 
ready the  Banshee  wail  of  sad  November  sound- 
ed in  distant  echoes  through  the  land.  The  for- 
ests were  getting  brown  and  sere ;  the  brilliant 
scarlet  of  the  maples  was  fading  fast,  as  the 
leaves  fluttered  down  thickly  in  the  woodland 
paths ;  the  lindens  were  standing  leafless  and 
bare  ;  and  the  eye  might  wander  away  for  miles 
through  the  oak  openings  that  bordered  the  lake, 
now  fast  losing  their  thick  foliage. 


The  islands  studding  the  clear  lake  had  ex- 
changed their  emerald  carpet  for  one  of  sere 
brown,  though  some  showed  crimson  patches  of 
frost-tinted,  trailing  wild  vines ;  and  now  and 
then  a  stately  pine  lifted  its  proud  coronal  of 
green  which  winter  cannot  touch  or  wither  high 
above  the  general  desolation. 

There  was  no  other  inhabited  island  in  the 
lake  save  that  where  the  Hermit  had  built  his 
little  cabin  ;  and,  on  this  late  October  morning, 
the  white  smoke  curling  upward  in  graceful 
wreaths  contrasted  with  the  dark  blue  sky 
through  which  it  floated  away  into  depths  of 
ether. 

In  the  little  inner  apartment,  which,  since 
Claudine's  residence  in  the  cabin,  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  her  use,  sat  Snow-Feather  that 
morning.  Of  late  the  Indian  maiden  had  been 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  island,  spending  the 
hom-s  which  were  formerly  passed  in  Sabrcy's 
company  with  the  stranger  pale-face  lady — bring- 
ing her  gifts  of  little  baskets  woven  of  the  silver 
ash,  dyed  eagles'  feathers,  or  bits  of  choice 
game. 

These  were  all  the  Indian  girl  had  to  bestow, 
and  thereby  testify  her  friendship  ;  but  these  at- 
tentions were  very  grateful  to  the  poor  woman, 
who,  now  the  goal  of  her  wishes  was  gained, 
slowly  sank  towards  her  grave.  So  surely  does 
sin  bring  its  own  punishment  along  with  it — 
either  a  terrible  remorse  whose  iron  fangs  clutch 
the  soul,  or,  oftener,  disease  and  death. 

On  this  morning,  while  Snow-Feather's  little 
canoe  lay  moored  at  the  landing,  and  she  sat  be- 
side the  lady,  Claudinc  lay  on  a  couch  over  which 
had  been  spread  a  thick,  soft  blanket,  her  head 
resting  on  a  cushion,  and  the  folds  of  a  rich  In- 
dian shawl  enveloping  her  thin  shoulders.  Al- 
though at  fitful  intervals  she  had  seemed  stronger 
than  when  she  came  to  the  island,  yet  it  was  but 
the  deceptive  illusion  of  her  disease.  A  careless 
observer  might  not  have  seen  what  cruel  fingers 
were  plucking  at  her  life-strings  ;  but  to  one  who 
sat  beside  her,  as  the  Indian  girl  sat,  noting  the 
brilliant  eye,  the  laboring  breath,  and  the  fiereo 
rapidity  of  every  gesture,  it  was  only  too  evident 
that  life  was  not  long  for  her. 

Snow-Feather  sat  on  a  low  scat  near  the 
couch,  which  had  been  drawn  up  near  the  win- 
dow ;  her  basket  of  brilliant  dye,  half  filled  with 
green  mosses,  had  fallen  down  to  her  feet,  and 
her  dusky  hands  were  idly  toying  with  the  wam- 
pum necklace  over  her  bosom. 

Perhaps  the  bland  softness  of  that  pleasant 
morning  in  the  late  Indian  Summer,  the  sadness 
of  Nature's  decay  stealing  over  the  landscape 
without,  the  low,  melancholy  piping  of  the  birds 
in  the  seedy  grass  on  the  hither  side  of  the  lake 
floating  up  through  the  stillness  of  the  quiet  air, 
or,  most  of  all,  the  brilliant  bloom  so  like  that 
which  marked  the  death  of  Nature  settling  down 
on  the  being  before  her,  produced  feelings  of 
sadness  in  that  Ottawa  girl's  mind,  for  she  began 
chanting  a  low,  monotonous,  dirge-like,  yet  mu- 
sical song  of  her  tribe.  Out  on  the  still  air  *f 
the  October  morning  floated  the  melancholy 
strains — so  like  a  wail,  that  the  lady  on  the  couch 
started  up  with  eager,  excited  air  to  listen,  and, 
when  it  was  finished,  sank  back  with  large  tears 
forcing  their  way  up  into  her  mournful  black 
eyes. 

"  I  do  not  understand  the  words  of  your  song, 
but  I  know  it  is  very  sad  and  touching,  Owenec," 
she  said,  faintly, 

"  When  the  heart  of  the  Ottawa  girl  makes 
moans,  she  talks  in  the  language  of  her  own 
people,"  replied  the  girl,  lifting  her  eyes  from 
the  landscape  without  the  window  on  which  they 
had  been  fastened. 

"And  why  should  you  be  unhappy,  my  little 
friend  ?"  asked  the  lady.  "  Only  they  who  have 
sinned,  or  tasted  deep  sorrow,  should  suffer  and 

be  sad.     Were  /  as  innocent  as  you "    But 

the  tears  which  again  welled  up  into  her  eyes 
finished  the  sentence. 

"  It  is  sad,  Owenee  thinks,  to  look  upon  the 
empty  nest  where  no  bird  sits  brooding.  The 
heart  of  the  Ottawa  girl  is  the  empty  nest ;  she 
is  very  lonely,"  she  said,  in  a  quiet,  dreamy  way. 

In  this  simple,  touching  reply,  that  woman 
who  lay  upon  the  couch,  and  who  had  tasted 
largely  of  the  experiences  of  life,  read  the  deso- 
lation of  this  child  of  nature  who  yearned  to 
meet  woman's  common  lot — to  be  loved. 

"  Owenee,"  she  said,  "  pine  not  for  that  which 
is  like  golden  fruit  to  look  upon,  but  like  dead 
ashes  on  our  lips.  If  your  heart  is  empty,  shut 
it  up — seal  it  closely — -do  not  admit  what  can 
only  bring  you  unhappiuess.  But  / — what  am 
/,  that  I  should  teach  you?"     And  a  pang  of 


self-abasement  shot  through  her  heart  as  she  re- 
alized that  that  simple,  untaught,  dark-browed 
daughter  of  the  forest,  in  her  maidenly  purity, 
was  immeasurably  above  herself — the  world- 
weary  woman  who  had  tasted  pleasures  that  had, 
indeed,  turned  to  poison  on  her  lips. 

For  a  moment  she  lay  silent ;  then,  desiring 
to  comfort  the  sad  Indian  girl,  she  conquered 
her  emotion  and  said,  kindly,  almost  playfully  : 

"  Owenee,  there  surely  is  some  young  brave  of 
your  tribe  who  would  gladly  win  you  to  share 
his  wigwam— or,  mayhap,  some  pale-face  hunter 
in  these  western  wilds  who  would  cull  the  sweet 
Ottawa  rose  to  transplant  to  his  own  garden. 
You  love  the  white  people,  Owenee — you  love 
their  society.  If  one  like  him," — and  she  point- 
ed out  to  where  the  Hermit  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  cabin — "  should  come  and  ask 
the  wild  rose  to  bloom  for  him  alone,  what  would 
Owenee's  heart  answer  I"  for  she  began  to  think 
the  girl  had  met  with  some  pale-face  lover,  and 
that  love  had  caused  her  moods  of  sadness. 

"  The  heart  of  the  Ottawa  girl  is  the  lonely 
nest.  Owenee  hath  spoken,"  was  her  reply,  and 
then  she  relapsed  into  silence. 

After  a  long  interval — while  the  lady  on  the 
couch  lay  murmuring  a  Latin  prayer  and  count- 
ing the  beads  of  a  small  rosary  over  her  fingers, 
or  reading  short  passages  from  a  Catholic  missal 
she  took  up  from  the  rude  table  beside  her — she 
laid  aside  her  book,  and  lifted  before  her  her 
thin,  transparent  hands,  tracing  with  mournful 
eyes  their  shrunken,  slender  veins.  Then  she 
drew  a  small  pocket-mirror  from  beneath  her 
pillow,  and  gazed  upon  her  face.  It  was  the 
hour  of  her  flattering  disease  when  the  splendid 
flush  of  crimson,  more  brilliant  than  painter's 
dye,  was  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  brightest  sparkle 
lit  her  eye.  And  perhaps  the  view  of  her  radi- 
ant countenance  deceived  her,  for  she  mur- 
mured : 

"  I  surely  am  better ;  I  feel  stronger ;  I  shall 
get  well  again.  0,  if  I  could  but  live  to  make 
atonement !  Do  you  not  think  I  am  looking 
stronger  to-day  ? — that  I  shall  recover  ?  Speak, 
and  tell  mc  truly,  for  they  say  you  Indian  people 
are  skilled  in  disease — when  shall  I  be  well 
again  V 

She  sat  erect  on  the  couch  before  the  girl ;  her 
cheeks  blazed  like  crimson  flame,  her  eyes 
gleamed  like  stars,  and  her  ebon  hair,  unloosed 
from  its  heavy  braids,  floated  over  the  rich  dra- 
pery of  her  shawl  like  a  heavy  veil. 

Mournfully  Owenee  gazed  on  the  picture  be- 
fore her.  She  shook  her  head  sadly  till  its  coro- 
nal of  white  eagle  feathers  nodded.  She  spoke 
in  a  low,  sad  voice,  as  when  some  hand  evokes  a 
wail  from  a  broken  lute-string. 

"  Pale-face  lady,  yon  maple  leaves  bum  like 
fire ;"  and  she  pointed  from  the  window  to  a 
tree  upon  whose  branches  still  lingered  a  few 
late  leaves  like  spots  of  flame  ;  "  but,  ere  the 
moon  of  the  falling  leaf  is  over,  the  cold  storms 
will  come,  and  they  must  fall,  and  fade,  and 
wither." 

"I  am  answered — O,  I  am  answered !"  moaned 
Claudinc,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  with  a 
passionate  gesture  and  flinging  herself  down 
among  the  cushions.  And,  afterward,  when  the 
Indian  girl  had  glided  away,  and  the  Hermit 
took  her  place,  she  lay  with  hands  clasped  over 
her  eyes,  moaning  hopelessly,  "  Ere  the  moon  of 
the  falling  leaf  is  past !  0,  I  am  answered !" 
[to  be  continued.] 


YOUNG  LADIES  WHO  SING. 

The  following  rules  "  for  young  ladies  who 
sing,"  may  afford  some  useful  hints  to  our  fair 
readers : 

When  asked  to  sing  make  no  apology,  but 
unobtrusively  consent,  considering  it  rather  a 
compliment  to  be  asked  than  not. 

Never  stop  to  correct  any  fault  but  when  prac- 
tising alone. 

Use  every  exertion  in  the  presence  of  friends  ; 
this  will  give  you  confidence. 

Never  cough  before  you  begin  a  song,  nor  ap- 
pear to  make  any  embarrassing  preliminaries,  as 
it  distresses  the  auditor  and  looks  like  affecta- 
tion ;  but  try  to  attain  an  easy  confidence,  as  it 
is  a  very  necessary  feeling  to  sing  with. 

Take  care  that  you  get  no  particular  manner, 
unless  it  is  pleasing  and  graceful ;  be  careful  not 
to  distort  the  features,  or  frown,  as  all  these  hab- 
its spoil  the  appearance  of  a  singer,  and  are  to 
be  cured  by  very  little  attention. 

Never  take  acids,  such  as  lemon  or  vinegar ; 
you  feel  the  throat  dry  from  exertion,  nervous- 
ness or  cold  ;  be  prepared  with  a  little  spevmaeiti 
powder  and  moist  sugar  or  gum,  and  take  a  bit 
just  before  you  sing.  I  name  these  as  the  best 
things,  but  do  not  advise  a  confirmed  habit  of 
them.  For  extreme  hoarseness,  pearl  barley 
made  the  same  as  sago,  with  coarse  moist  sugar 
taken  for  snpper,  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
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TIIK  KNOW,  TIIK  SNOW! 


BT  J.   I.   INlQItT. 


TIh'miow,  tho  Know!   I  luvo  tho  nnow, 

With  Itrt  wlltl  find  frnntlo  curl, 
Ah  It  dances  iilmiK  on  tlm  frigid  bliwt, 

■I'll  1 1  Hi"  ■  it  i limit  H.1  it  wblitlpa  pub 

la  many  iin  mldyliiK  whirl! 

O  tflvo  uu<  tho  mow,  tho  white- wlugud  hiiow, 

That  falln  from  tin*  wintry  Hky, 
That  roln'M  th»  oarth  In  a  vi*st  of  whit", 
And  SpOKklM  and  ibiftbl  In  thfl  huii'n  rloh  ll«lit 
Uke  tho  starry  arch  on  high  ! 

Tho  nnow,  tho  nnow!  I  lovothe  snow  ; 

'Tin  ovor  dear  to  mo! 
Willi  tint  gtabomo  cry  of  thn  bxIgUt^choekfid  hoy, 
Who  Imilw  It*  (light  with  a  shout  of  joy— 
With  u shout  .lit  full  of  glee! 

Thru  glvo  mo  tho  snow,  tho  white-winced  smtw, 

That  GiIIm  from  tho  wintry  sky, 
That  rohoH  tho  earth  In  a  vest  of  white, 
And  Hparklon  and  shines  In  tho  sun'i  rich  light, 
Liko  tho  starry  urch  on  high ! 


LIFE-LEAVES 

F  H  O  M    A    ROTEH'S    LOO. 


BY    GEORGE    H.    TIIROOP. 


'Tls  a  black  uight  that  lots  no  starlight  through. — 
King  op  tub  Commons. 

"  Boat  ahoy !" 
"Hello!" 

"  What  vessel  's  that  in  the  stream  ?" 
"The  Portland." 
"  American  V 
"Yes." 

"  Bound  home!" 
"  Yes." 

"  Want  a  hand  V 

"  Will,  p'r'aps  you'd  'bout  as  well  ask  the  olo 
man." 
."  Where  is  he?" 
"  That  ore's  him  with  the  papers  in  his  flipper." 

I  advanced  to  the  captain,  and,  removing  my 
hat,  with  such  seamanlike  grace  as  I  could  com- 
mand, I  asked : 

"  Are  you  the  captain  of  the  Portland,  sir  ?" 

"  Wal,  go  they  say." 

"  Do  you  want  a  hand  V 

II  Can't  say  as  I  do." 

"  Can  I  work  my  passage  home  with  you  ?" 

"  Wal,  p'r'aps  you  mought.  Where  do  you 
hail  from  ?" 

"  Calcutta." 

"  Run  away  from  yer  ship  V 

"  Yes." 

'"'  Wal,  that's  straight  for 'aid.     What  for  ?" 

"  Bad  usage." 

"  Cap'n's  name  V 

"  John  Waters." 

"  Salem  V 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Wal,  I  don't  blame  ye.  I  knoio  him.  Jump 
into  the  boat.  No  man  shall  say  that  Cross  Gif- 
furd  ever  left  a  countryman  in  distress  in  a  furrin 
port.  Cast  off  there,  Jo  !  Ben,  put  the  boy's 
bundle  for'ard.     Give  way,  now  !" 

And  off  we  went  towards  the  ship. 

"  What's  your  name,  young  man  ?"  the  captain 
asked. 

"  James  Byerly." 

"  Wal,  you'll  hev  to  be  called  Jim.  I  hate 
long  names.     Got  some  money,  I  s'pose  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir."' 

I  had  three  dollars  ! 

We  were  soon  on  board ;  and,  as  wind  and 
tide  both  served,  we  got  our  anchor  apeak,  laid 
the  foretopsail  to  the  mast,  hove  up,  made  sail, 
got  the  anchor  on  the  bows,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

{I  may  as  well  say  here  that  I  am  a  native  of 
a  lovely  village  in  Western  New  York.  The 
name,  I  take  it,  is  of  no  particular  importance  to 
the  reader.  I  was  a  hot-tempered,  and  somewhat 
wayward  boy — as  some  yet  unwritten  biographi- 
cal facts  might  show.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
I  ran  away  from  college;  and,  with  the  money 
obtained  from  a  very  tmfinancial  sale  of  my 
books  and  furniture,  contrived  to  reach  Boston, 
where  I  shipped  on  board  the  Haidce,  East-In- 
diaman.) 

The  Portland  was  a  fine  sea-boat,  and  in  an 
hour  after  sunset  we  were  leaving  St.  George's 
Channel  with  a  fresh  northeaster,  under  royals 
and  foretopmast  studding-sail.  The  crew  was 
made  up  entirely  of  Americans — a  jovial,  good- 
humored,  sailor-like  set,  with  whom  I  was  soon 
on  good  terms.  As  the  events  of  the  voyage 
have  nothing  to  do  with  my  present  story,  I  shall 
reserve  all  further  details  of  Cross  Gifford,  his 
•  crew,  and  his  ship,  until  T  see  how  well  the  read- 


cm  of  this  BtOry  like  thOSG  lift  leftVOS.      Well,  we 

anchored,  late  one  night,  after  a  panBOge  of  twon- 
ty-nlno  dnyti,  off  Long  bland  Light.  The  next 
morning  we  hauled  in  to  the  wharf.  Tho  Port- 
land wan  to  bo  discharged  by  stevedores.  It  was 
not  an  hour  later,  therefore,  that  I  had  grasped 

the  hand  of  the    last  of  my   shJpntatOS,  who  had 

boon  somewhat  more  leisurely  than  tho  others  iii 

packing  bin  client,  and  hud  hidden  him   good-by. 

llo  tamed  buck  suddenly.  I  was  standing,  bun- 
dle in  hand,  on  the  wharf,  looking  sorrowfully  at 
the  noble  vessel  whose  every  timber  1  had  [earned 
to  love.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  lor  the  life 
of  me,  that  who,  too,  had  a  forlorn  and  dejected 
look,  made  fast  as  she  was  to  the  wharf,  like  a 
hound  to  his  kennel. 

"  Whoro'ro  you  goin',  Jim  ?"  asked  my  ship- 
mate. 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know,  Ben." 

"Say  you  gotothe  Mariner's  Home  with  ine." 

"Perhaps  I  will,  by-nnd-hy." 

"Well,  good-by,  old  fellow,  if  I  don't  sco  you 
again." 

And  ho  left  mo.  I  was  alone,  in  a  strange 
city,  friendless,  with  only  three  dollars  as  the  en- 
tire amount  of  funds  available. 

As  I  stood,  utterly  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  I  re- 
ceived a  rough,  hearty  slap  on  tho  shoulder. 

"Hello!  Got  into  the  doldrums,  Jim?"  asked 
Captain  Gifford. 

"A  trifle,  sir." 

"  Tut !  tut !  What's  in  the  wind  ?  Out  o* 
money  t" 

"  No,  sir." 

"Wal,  I  don't  want  to  question  ye  too  close; 
but,  ef  you  want  any  help  afore  I  sail,  why,  call 
on  me.  You'll  find  mo  at  the  Lowell  House. 
You've  been  a  good  hand,  an',  ef  you  want  a 
berth  next  v'yge,  you've  only  to  ask  for  it.  Good- 
by  !" 

"  Good-by,  sir !"  I  uttered,  as  well  as  my  quiv- 
ering lips  would  let  me ;  and  he  walked  away. 
He  turned  back  once,  as  if  to  speak  again ;  but 
seemed  to  change  his  purpose,  and  went  on. 
Then,  I  was  indeed  alone. 

As  I  turned  to  leave  the  ship,  a  carriage  drove 
up  in  front  of  a  large  storehouse.  Next  door,  a 
large  box  was  being  lowered  from  the  loft.  When 
about  half-way  down,  the  strap  broke,  and  the 
box  fell  within  a  yard  of  the  horses'  heads.  They 
instantly  backed ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  the  driver,  went  with  the  carriage,  off  the 
wharf.  I  heard  a  shriek,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  white  dress,  as  the  carriage  fell ;  and,  with- 
out pausing  to  think  of  the  consequences,  I 
plunged  into  the  water.  There  being  but  about 
two  fathoms  alongside  the  wharf,  the  carriage 
rested  on  the  bottom,  and  the  horses  floundered 
to  the  surface,  as  I  dived  beneath  it.  It  was  but 
the  work  of  a  moment  to  undo  the  door.  I 
clasped  a  light  form  in  my  arras,  rose  with  her 
to  the  surface,  and,  with  a  little  exertion,  con- 
trived to  get  footing  on  the  carnage.  By  this 
time,  boats  and  ropes  were  at  hand,  and  we  were 
soon  safe  on  the  wharf.  A  tall,  gray-haired, 
aristocratic-looking  gentleman  came  running  up 
to  us. 

It  is  my  duty  to  say,  here,  that  the  young  lady 
did  not  faint.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
though  pale  and  manifestly  frightened,  she  gave 
me  one  of  the  very  bewitehingest  hands  in  all 
the  world,  and  said  : 

"  I  thank  you  !     If  you " 

"Why,  Ellen,  my  daughter  !— I Hey?— 

how's  this  ?  God  bless  me,  how  frightened  I 
was !"  exclaimed  the  hatless,  gray-haired  old  gen- 
tleman. "  Where's  the  young  man  ?  Sir,  I'm 
much  obliged  to  you.  James,"  added  he,  to  a 
young  man  near  him,  "  give  this  young  man  ten 
dollars.     Egad  !  they've  saved  the  horses  !" 

As  he  spoke,  I  runted  to  make  my  way  through 
the  crowd ;  not,  however,  without  noticing  a 
glance  from  the  fair  girl  beside  him,  which  haunt- 
ed me  for  years. 

"  Is  this  your  bundle  ?"  asked  a  stranger. 

"  It  is.     Thank  you,  sir ;  I  bad  forgotten  it." 

"  Stingy !"  "  Mean  !"  were  the  epithets  I 
heard,  as  I  made  my  way  through  the  crowd. 

"Rich  as  a  Jew,  too  !"  exclaimed  another. 

"  I  say,  shipmate,"  said  this  last  person  to  me, 
"  got  a  boardin'  house  V* 

"No." 

"  Wal,  come,  go  home  with  me.  Good  fare — 
cheap  livin' — git  ye  a  ship  any  time." 

I  went.  I  cannot  now  stop  to  tell  the  reader 
the  loathsomeness  of  that  miserable  den.  An- 
other day  will  do  as  well.  Well,  as  I  sat  by  a 
rickety  old  table,  with  a  Boston  daily  paper  in 
my  hand,  asking  myself  what  I  should  do,  one 
of  my  shipmates  came,  in. 


"By  the  bones  of  old  Davy  I"  ho  exclaimed, 

— "the   very   man  I  wanted    to   nee  1     Good  on 

your  head,  Jim  I    You  did  it  will !    Come,  what 
will  yo  take  V 

"  I  thank  you,  not  anything." 

"0,  fudge!  take  somethin',  man.  You're  all 
dripphV  wet,  an' you'll  catch  cold." 

"0,'dot"  Odded  tin-  landlord. 

I  yielded  ;  drank — to  drunkenncsfl  I 
#  #  *  #  # 

Lot  mo  paws  ovor  tho  details  of  that  night.  I 
awoke,  in  the  morning,  with  an  aching  head  and 
swollen  eyes  ;  made  my  way  to  tho  bar-room, 
and  called  for  a  glass  of  brandy,  to  drown  the 
agony  of  remorse. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  jest  hand  your  money  to 
mo?"  asked  tho  landlord,  with  a  smile.  "You 
spent  three  dollars,  last  night,  in  'bout  an  hour; 
and  you'd  better  let  me  keep  the  rest  fur  ye." 

"  Three  dollars  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes." 

"  My  God  !  it  was  all  I  had  1" 

"  Wal,  then,  all  I've  got  to  say,  is,  just  take 
yerself  out  o'  this  house  !  When  you  kin  raise 
a  quarter,  you  kin  hev  this  bundle." 

Stupefied,  sick,  wretched,  I  walked  away  to 
the  wharves.  Hardly  conscious  of  what  I  did, 
I  wont  nearly  to  tho  end  of  a  ncighlwring  wharf, 
both  sides  of  which  were  thronged  with  vessels. 
One  of  these,  a  dilapidated  old  thing,  on  which 

"  Cormorant,  devouring  Time," 
had  apparently  done  his  worst,  was  getting  un- 
der way.     Her  mainsail  was  already  up,  and  a 
man  was  casting  off  the  stem-fasts.  I  heard  him 
say,  as  he  did  so : 

"  P'r'aps  we  can  git  this  chap,  cap'n." 

"  Hello  !"  shouted  tho  captain.  "  I  say — you, 
stranger !" 

"  What  do  ye  want  ?"  said  I,  with  an  effort  to 
look  particularly  sober. 

"  Want  to  ship  ?" 

"  Don't  caro  if  I  do." 

"  Wal,  come  'board." 

"  What's  wages  V 

"  O,  shares,  ye  know.     Goin'  a  fishin'." 

I  staggered  aboard,  and  sat  down  on  the  wind- 
lass. 

"  Where's  yer  dunnage  V 

"Up  to  Taylor's." 

"  Run  up  and  get  it,  Bill,"  said  the  captain. 

Bill  was  not  long  away.  He  threw  my  bundle 
on  deck,  lifted  the  stern-fasts,  and  had  gone  to 
the  other  pile  to  cast  off  the  bow-fasts,  when 
Ben,  one  of  my  shipmates  on  board  the  Portland, 
came  running  up  to  me. 

"  Why,  Jim,  ye  aint  a  goin'  in  this  ere  bloody 
old  jigger,  are  ye  V 

"  Wal,  he  aint  goin*  to  do  nothin'  else,"  re- 
plied the  skipper,  somewhat  gruffly.  "  Cast  off 
there,  Bill." 

"  Well,  if  you  must  go,  Jim,  a  pleasant  v'yge 
to  ye.  Here's  a  paper  for  ye.  You'll  find  so'- 
thin'  marked  on't,"  added  he,  as  Bill  cast  off  the 
last  fast,  and  leaped  on  board. 

I  have  little  recollection  of  that  day.  The 
captain  gave  me  about  half-a-pint  of  whiskey — 
such  being  the  marine  prescription  in  such  cases 
— after  wliieh  all  is  chaos.  I  awoke,  a  little  be- 
fore sunset,  much  refreshed  by  my  long  slumber. 
By  Captain  Holmes's  suggestion,  I  then  took  a 
salt-water  bath.  This  accomplished,  I  drank  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  went  on  deck. 

"  Here's  your  paper,"  said  the  captain,  hand- 
ing me  a  copy.  "  'Pears  to  be  so'thin'  markod 
on  it.    Jest  take  notice  to  that  ere." 

I  looked  as  he  directed.  An  advertisement 
was  marked  all  round  with  ink.  With  some  dif- 
ficulty, I  made  out  the  following  : 

"d^~  Information  "Wanted. — If  the  young 
man  who  saved  the  young  lady's  life,  yesterday, 

at Wharf,  will  call  at  No.  — ,  Ashburton 

Place,  he  will  hear  of  something  to  his  advan- 
tage." 

"  Too  late,  now,"  suggested  the  skipper. 

I  nodded. 

"  Never  mind ;  you're  in  a  way  to  do  better. 

On  the  following  day,  we  reached  the  fishing- 
ground,  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  we  filled  the 
schooner.  Luckily  for  us,  the  price  of  fish  was 
unusually  high.  We  sold  out  at  once.  I  had 
now  become  accustomed  to  the  labor,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, supposing  that  the  young  lady  and 
her  gray-haired  father  had  forgotten  me,  I  invest- 
ed my  earnings  in  another  voyage.  This,  too, 
was  successful.  By  constant  reinvestments,  and 
some  fortunate  speculations,  I  had  accumulated, 
at  the  end  of  three  years,  some  five  thousand 
dollars.  At  that  time,  the  land  and  lumber  ma- 
nia in  Maine  was  at  its  height.  Buying  to  the 
full  extent  of  my  means,  and  pelting  again  as 


soon  as  I  had  fair  offers,  I  found  myself,  at  tho 
end  of  a  Hingle  year,  tho  master  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

I  returned  to  Boston,  and  I  nm  truly  hity  that, 
as  I  received  on  every  hand  the  attention  and 
courtesy  which  wealth  roininuiah,  the  hiippic»t 
thought  connected  with  my  wonderful  micceffl 
wiut,  that   I   could    now  meet  a  certain*  elderly 

gentleman  and  a  certain  nrell-romemberod  young 
lady — if,  Indeed,  it  should  ever  be  my  lot  to 
meet  them  at  all — without  giving  to  either  tho 
power  to  question  my  motives.  Putting  divers 
tradesmen  into  requisition,  I  was  speedily  in  a 
condition  to  hove  been  presented  at  court. 

And  now  came  a  difficulty.  It  bad,  indeed, 
occurred  to  me  before,  lint  OSSniedly  never  with 
the  same  startling  force.  Supposing  that  a  cer- 
tain lady  were  married  ?" 

While  I  waa  very  gravely  pondering  that  im- 
portant question  (I  was  at  the  Albion)  a  friend 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  Byerly." 

"  Well." 

"  Let's  go  to  the  theatre." 

"  What's  the  bill  1" 

"  Richelieu — Forrest  plays." 

We  went.  (Bless  mo!  howl  have  to  hurry 
over  tho  particulars  !)  At  the  end  of  the  second 
act,  we  rose  to  our  feet,  and  were  in  a  familiar 
chat,  when  I  caught  tho  eye  of  Ellen.  Her  father 
was  with  her,  but  just  then  in  conversation  with 
a  provokingly  handsome  man  by  his  side,  in  the 
same  box.  I  bowed.  The  bow  was  most  gra- 
ciously returned. 

"  Who  is  that  lady  ?"  asked  I  of  my  com- 
panion. 

"  Ellen  M ." 

"  Introduce  me." 

"  Certainly." 

Ellen  blushed  as  her  eye  met  mine.  Her  fath- 
er seeme  fidgety,  until  I  was  also,  presented  to 
him. 

"  Mr.  Byerly !"  he  exclaimed.  "From  Ban- 
gor?" 

"  The  same." 

"  Sir,  I  am  delighted  to  make  your  acquaint- 
ance. Fred — this  is  my  son,  sir — give  my  friend 
Byerly  your  seat." 

"  Mr.  M ,"  said  I,  when  we  were  seated — 

with  as  much  gravity  as  I  could  command — "  I 
believe  you  owe  me  ten  dollars." 

"  What  ?     How  ?     Really,  I—" 

"Was  your  carriage  ever  thrown  off  -- 
wharf  ?" 

"  Oho — o — o — o  !  It  was  you,  eh  ?  Tut,  tut  1 
none  o'  that ;  not  another  word  1  Talk  to  Ellen 
awhile,  if  you  please." 

I  did  so.  A  month  from  that  day  there  was  a 
wedding  in  Ashburton  place. 


By  the  time  a  young  woman  is  old  enough  to 
enter  into  a  serious  engagement,  she  has  gener- 
ally become  so  accustomed  to  receive  the  flatte- 
ry and  the  homage  of  men,  that  she  would  feel 
it  an  insult  to  be  treated  with  perfect  honesty 
and  candor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  her  lover 
redoubles  his  assiduity  to  convince  her,  that  if 
not  actually  a  goddess,  she  is  at  least  the  most 
charming  of  her  sex.  Need  we  be  surprised,  if 
there  should  often  be  a  fearful  awakening  from 
this  state  of  delusion  ? 
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MODERN*    CHARITY. 


ET  CLABA  AUGUSTA. 


"Mr.  Germain,  here's  Deacon  Clarke, 

The  treasurer  of  oar  church  ; 
Now,  do  be  ready  with  jour  part! 

You're  always  in  the  lurch! 
They've  got  a  paper  out,  you  know, 

To  aid  the  heathen  lands, 
And,  for  safe  keepinjr,  all  the  funds 

Are  in  the  deacon's  hands. 
Our  pastor  preached  to  as,  last  night, 

Of  those  benighted,  souls, 
Those  Ingomanian-Ghain  men, 

AVbo  lWe  in  eaves  and  holes ! 
And  then  he  told  (it  made  me  weep) 

Of  filthy  things  they  eat, 
With  hot  a  coat  upon  their  backs, 

Or,  stocking  to  their  feet! 

"  Only  to  think  of  it!  dear  Johu .' 

The  women  wear  no  clothes, 
Cxcept  a  blanket  ronnd  the  waist, 

And  ring  within  the  nose  ! 
No  hoops!  nor  flounces .'  mercy  me! 

None  of  the  joys  of  life! — 
Each  man  a  privilege  to  love 

His  neighbor's  OcMe  wifeT 
No  sewing  meetings  ;  no  lovere  * 

No  churches,  !  ■■■■:,■ .  or  schools — 
No  wonder  that  these  hapless  folks 

Grow  np  such  natural  fools ! 
And  Parson  Grkanhaw  says  wb  ought, 

By  all  oar  hopes  of  grace, 
To  send  a  thousand  dollars  out 

To  this  God-scornSng  place  * 

"  Ila!  Bridget?  what's  the  matter  now?1' 

"  Shnrc,  marm,  there's  at  the  door, 
A  little  girl,  as  says  that  sho 

Is  starving,  she's  so  poor! 
Her  mtther's  dying,  too,  she  says, 

And  not  a  stick  of  wood — 
Ochone!  and  not  a  pralie  left! 

And  niver  any  food ! 
She's  begged  of  all  the  pious  folks, 

And  shure,  they've  bid  her  start.' 
And  now,  she  says,  she  blavts  she'll  dJo, 

With  sich  an  aching  heart! 
She  wants  to  know — may  she  come  In? 

TIib  misthrcss  she  would  aec; 
She's  heercd  'em  speak  so  much  of  j  on. 

And  your  swate  charity  !" 

"  A  foul  impostor!  gracious  heaven t 

'Tis  strange  how  bold  is  siu! 
This  brass-faced  girl  would  steal  my  eyes, 

If  she  could  but  get  in  ' 
Thank  fortune !  I  can  judge  between 

The  real  and  the  feigned! 
Tell  her  if  she  don't  quit  the  steps, 

She'll  be,  forthwith,  arraigned 
As  a  street  nuisance ;  begging  is 

Against  the  city  law ; 
I'll  have  her  up  on  that  grave  chargo 

Before  Chief  Justice  Shaw! 
Oh  John!  a  Christian  woman's  life 

Is  a  hard-earned  renown — 
But  for  each  trial,  here,  I  hope 

To  wear  a  brighter  crown !" 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

HELEN   DUDLEY. 

A  HEEOINE  OF  1775. 


BY    J.    1IEXRY    8YMOND9. 


Note. — A  house  which  stands  upon  the 
Lowell  road  in  Concord,  bore,  during  the  lute 
military  encampment  in  that  town,  the  follow- 
ing inscription — "  Here  were  deposited  the  stores 
which  the  British  troops  were  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy. April  19,  1775."  This  house  is  the 
scene  of  my  present  sketch,  aud  in  it  I  gained 
the  incidents  from  which  it  is  woven.  The 
house  is  now  occupied  by  descendants  of  Col. 
James  Barrett. 


In  the  early  part  of  1775,  the  colonists  in 
Massachusetts  were  in  great  excitement.  Gen. 
Gage,  who  had  been  in  command  in  Boston 
nearly  a  year,  liad  increased  Ills  forces  to  10,000 
men ;  and  the  patriots  who  had  agreed  to  the 
"  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  were  in  coun- 
cil often.  So  while  the  general  with  his  army 
was  determined  to  reduce  the  rebellious  colonists 
to  submission,  the  handful  of  brave  men  were 
equally  determined  not  to  submit. 

"When  Gen.  Gage  succeeded  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son as  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  he  took  into 
his  service  a  young  woman  belonging  in  Con- 
cord, named  Helen  Dudley.  Helen  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  a  poor  farmer  who  was 
blessed  with  more  children  than  dollars  ;  and  as 
the  mouths  increased  foster  than  the  meat  to  put 
intp  them,  it  was  decided  that  Helen  must  go 
put  tp  service,  and  the  next  time  he  was  in  town 
her  father  engaged,  her  to  Gen.  Gage.  Helen 
disliked  to  leave  fhe  home  of  her  childhood,  al- 
though^ was  humble,  and  the  idea  of  entering 
the  sen-ice  of  the  great  British  general  only  in- 


creased tire  dislike,  for  she  was  quite  n  rebel,  and 
had  coaxed  hard  to  have  her  father  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  colonists  at  Capt.  Barrett's  ;  but 
her  greatest  objection  was  that  .she  would  have 
to  leave  behind1  her  a  lover  in  u  very  precarious 
situation. 

Richard  Davis,  the  sou  of  Albert  Davit,  the 
rich  man  of  the  town,  had  been  very  attentive  to 
Helen  for  a  number  of  years,  and  no  one  would 
have  been  surprised  if  they  had  been  published 
in  the  church  and  cried  from  the  pulpit  at  any 
time.  No  apple-paring;  quilting-hcc  or  corn- 
husking  would  have  been  thought  complete 
without  them ;  and,  in  fact — though  but  very 
few  knew  it — they  were  debating  the  time  of 
publishing  their  bans,  when  the  "  Stamp  Act" 
and  the  "  Colonial  Congress"  created  such  an 
excitement  and  divided  the  citizens  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Colony.  Albert  Davis  favored  the  king, 
and  when  he  learned  that  Helen  talked  rebellion, 
and  had  induced  her  father  to  join  the  minute- 
men,  and  was  trying  to  induce  hi-  son  to,  he 
forbade  Richard  visiting  her  or  the  Barretts,  and 
told  him  if  he  did  not  obey  him  he'd  cut  him  oil' 
with  a  ha'-pcuny. 

Since  the  edict  had  been  issued  by  tJte  elder 
Davis,  the  lovers  had  scarcely  met  until  within 
a  few  weeks,  but  Mrs.  Barrett  had  arranged  two 
or  three  clandestine  meetings  between  them  arid 
Helen  had  just  began  to  have  some  hopes  of 
converting  her  betrothed,  when  her  father  re- 
turned from  town  with  the  news  that  he  had  en- 
gaged her  to  live  out.  Getting  married  then, 
wa-i  out  of  the  question,  as  Richard  was  not 
quite  twenty-one,  and  of  course  his  father  would 
forbid  the  banns  ;  so  there  was  nothing  for 
Helen  to  do  but  to  go  to  her  place,  and  the  lov- 
ers parted,  agreeing  to  write — the  letters  to  pass 
through  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Barrett;  Helen  said 
she'd  wait  a  year  or  two,  and  Richard  promised 
not  to  be  a  tory. 

After  Helen  went  to  Boston,  Davis  forgot  to 
watch  his  son,  thinking  that  all  danger  was  out 
of  the  way,  and  Richard  often  met  with  the  min- 
ute-mcu  and  advised  with  them,  and  wrote  to 
Helen  of  their  meetings;  and  she  in  return  ad- 
vised him,  and  through  him  her  townsmen,  who 
were  patriot.-,  of  what  was  going  on  at  head- 
quarters. In  this  way  the  uiiiiute-nien  were  in- 
formed of  the  intended  visit  of  a  body  of  the 
red-coats  to  Salem  in  February,  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  a  lot  of  cannon.  The  minute-men 
CfliTicd  word  to  Salem,  and  that  is  why  the 
Britons  found  nothing  dangerous  there  after 
their  tedious  march,  which  very  much  surprised 
Gen.  Gage  and  caused  him  to  swear  loudly,  lint 
he  never  suspected  Helen. 

The  intended  inarch  to  Concord  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seizing  military  stores  which  were 
known  to  he  lodged  there,  was  kept  a  strict  se- 
cret ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  before 
the  scout  that  Helen  learned  anything  about  it. 
She  then  overheard  part  of  a  conversation  be- 
tween the  general  and  Col.  Smith,  from  which 
she  learned  that  a  body  of  troop  would  leave 
the  town  that  night  and  march  to  Concord,  and 
that  the  troops  would  be  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Smith.  There  was  but  very  little  time  for 
action.  It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  letter 
to  Capt.  Barrett  before  the  British  forces  would 
be  there.  So,  after  thinking  the  matter  over  a 
few  moments,  she  decided  to  ask  for  leave  of 
absence  to  visit  a  sick  friend  in  Charlestown  and 
remain  there  over  night.  Gen.  Gage,  who  was 
too  much  perplexed  with  the  cares  of  his  office, 
answered  "yes,"  hardly  knowing  what  was 
asked,  and  the  glad  girl  threw  on  her  hood  and 
shawl  and  hurried  through  the  streets  towards 
Charlestown.  Sho  had  an  uncle  residing  there, 
of  whom  she  borrowed  a  horse,  and  mounting 
without  a  saddle,  she  was  soon  galloping  on  the 
road  to  Concord.  Passing  through  Lexington, 
she  stopped  at  the  house  of  an  old  friend  of  her 
father's,  who  was  one  of  the  minute-men,  and 
warning  him  of  the  intended  march  that  night, 
she  drove  on  to  Concord.  The  sun  was  yet 
some  three  hours  high  as  she  galloped  down  the 
streets  of  her  native  town.  There  had  been  but 
little  change  during  the  ten  months  of  her  absence, 
and  she  nodded  to  one  after  another  of  the  villa- 
gers as  she  passed  them,  and  they  looked  back 
upon  her  with  surprise.  Sho  feared  meeting 
Albert  Davis,  but  hoped  to  meet  Richard.  She 
saw  neither  one,  however,  but  drove  direct  to 
the  house  of  Capt.  Barrett. 

The  astonishment  of  the  Bnrretts  may  be  im- 
agined, when  they  saw  Helen  gallop  up  to  their 
door.  She  quickly  dismounted  and  was  soon 
sitting  by  the  fire  warming  herself,  telling  her 
mission  and  eating  a  hastily  prepared   meal. 


Her  recital  of  the  intended  march  against  Con- 
cord by. the  British  troops,  was  listened  to  with 
interest,  and  when  she  had  concluded  she  was 
asked  scores  of  questions  in  regard  to  the  num- 
ber of  troops  that  were  coming,  how  and  when 
they  were  to  come,  and  who  was  to  command 
them — all  of  which  she  answered  to  the  best  of 
her  ability*,  and  then  ran  off  to  see  her  father 
and  mother.  That  evening  the  minute-men  held 
a  council  iu  the  village  school-house.  Some 
proposed  to  meet  the  invaders  as  they  should 
march  into  town  j  but  that  idea  was  not  enter- 
tained, because  they  could  scarcely  muster  a 
hundred  men,  while  the  British  would  come 
with  six  hundred  strong.  Capt.  Barrett  pro- 
posed that  the  stores  be  secreted.  He  offered 
his  farm  and  buildings  to  hide  anything  that 
the  patriots  had  got.  The  guns  and  carriages 
could  be  taken  into  the  woods  beyond  the 
swamp  back  of  his  house,  and  one  or  two  of 
them  that  were  unfit  for  service  might  be  left  in 
the  bushes  in  the  swamp.  The  powder  and  bul- 
lets he'd  trust  his  women  folks  with,  he  said. 
After  Koine  discussion  the  captain's  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  brave-hearted  men  worked 
with  a  will,  transporting  their  stores  to  the  Bar- 
rett farm.  The  guns  aud  the  serviceable  car- 
riages were  carried  into  the  woods,  and  the  oth- 
ers left  in  the  swamp.  The  powder,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Mrs.  Barrett,  was  carried  into  the  corn- 
barn  und  buried  under  the  corn-meal;  but  the 
half-barrel  of  bullets  were  not  so  easily  disposed 
of.  Finally,  by  the  advice  of  Helen,  they  were 
carried  iuto  the  garret  and  the  barrel  tilled  up 
with  feathers. 

When  the  work  was  all  accomplished,  Helen 
was'  making  preparations  to  return  to  Boston  ; 
but  to  this  young'  Davis  objected,  and  he  was 
seconded  iu  his  objections  by  Mr.  Dudley ;  so 
the  horse  was  led  back  to  the  barn  and  she  laid 
aside  her  hood  and  shawl.  One  after  another 
of  the  men  (piaffed  a  mug  of  Capt.  Barrett's 
cider,  lit  their  pipes  by  the  kitchen  lire  and 
started  home,  believing  everything  secure;  but 
Richard  Davis  and  Helen — either  because  they 
feared  that  there  was  danger,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  concluded  to  sit  by  the  lire  awhile  and 
watch.  We  presume,  however,  that  they  finally 
concluded  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
as  Richard  went  whistling  towards  his  father's 
farina  few  hours  before  daylight  and  a  tew  min- 
utes after  the  last  light  was  extinguished  in  the 
Barrett  house,  and  the  town  was  as  quiet  as 
though  the  story  of  approaching  troops  had  not 
reached  them;  The  villagers  slept  soundly,  for 
their  trusty  and  rusty  tire-locks  had  been  cleaned 
and  loaded,  ready  for  the  morrow.  Let  us  leave 
quiet,  sleeping  Concord  a  few  minutes,  and  re- 
turn to  the  Camp  at  Boston. 

Some  three  hours  before  young  Davis  bade 
Helen  "good  night,"  a  body  of  British  troops, 
six  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  uuder  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  Smith  and  Major  Fit  cairn, 
marched  silently  out  of  the  town  of  Boston. 
About  daybreak,  as  they  were  inarching  through 
Lexington,  some  seventy  miuute-meu  were  dis- 
covered assembled  on  the  Common.  Col.  Smith, 
construing  this  into  an  insult  to  his  lord  aud 
king,  ordered  that  they  be  dislodged  ;  and  Major 
Pitcairn,  at  the  head  of  three  companies,  rode 
up  to  them,  crying  :  "  Disperse,  disperse,  you 
rebels !■" 

"  Go  home,  red-coats  !"  "  No  taxation  !" 
"  Down  with  the  king  !"  replied  ditferent  voices 
in  the  crowd. 

"  Fire  at  them  !"  ordered  the  valiant  major, 
as  he  discharged  his  pistol,  which  was  followed 
by  the  report  of  one  bunded  and  sixty  pieces  of 
musketry.  The  musket-balls  killed  eight  and 
wounded  eleven  others  of  the  patriots;  the  pis- 
tol-ball went  far  above  their  heads.  Then  the 
brave  troops  marched  on,  content  with  their 
first  great  victory. 

Col.  Smith  marched  his  forces  into  the  town 
of  Concord  during  the  forenoon.  In  vain  they 
searched  for  the  contraband  stores  ;  they  could 
not  be  found ;  and  ho  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  back  when  one  of  the  king's  support- 
ers advised  him  to  divide  his  troops  and  scour 
the  outskirts  of  the  town,  as  he  was  confident 
the  rebels  had  caunon  and  powder.  To  this 
proposition  the  colonel  acceded,  and  in  compli- 
ance with  it  companies  were  dispatched  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  and  among  others,  one 
was  sent  to  the  barn  of  James  Barrett.  The 
captain  marched  his  men  to  the  house,  and  after 
stationing  a  guard,  took  the  remainder  of  his 
men  in  at  the  easterly  door  of  the  house  (the 
one  iu  the  L.)  and  demanded  something  to  oat 
for  himself  and  men.     Mrs.  Barrett,  her  daugh- 


ter and  Helen  furnished  the  soldiers  with  bread 
and  milk,  after  which  squads  were  sent  into  the 
fields,  bams  and  outbnildings  to  search,  while 
he,  with  tlrrce  men,  searched  the  house.  The 
kitchen  and  cellar  were  overhauled  ;  then  the 
parlors  ;  then  the  chambers;  and  last  The  garret  ; 
and  Helen  accompanied  them  evervwhere  with 
a  musket  in  her  hand,  explaining  and  showing 
them  everything. 

"  This,"  said  she,  when  they  came  to  the  gar- 
ret, "  is  a  ban-el  of  dried  apples ;  this  is  dried 
pumpkin;  there's  a  bag  of  rags;  these  arc 
quilting  frames  ;  that's  sheep's  wool,  and  here's 
some  spun  yarn ;  tliis  is  a  barrel  of  feathers" — 
taking  some  up  in  her  hand  aud  letting  them 
drop  back  into  the  barrel — "this  is  a  chist  of 
empty  drawers;  there's  a  broken  spinning- 
wheel  ;  and  that's  a  cliist  of  pewter  plate." 

The  chest  of  pewter  plate  was  of  course  a 
suspicious  article,  so  the  captain  hefrcd  it,  and 
while  he  was  doing  that  one  of  the  soldiers  un- 
dertook to  move  the  barrel  of  feathers.  Find- 
ing it  extremely  heavy,  he  asked :  "  What's 
this,  captain  V' 

The  captain,  thinkiug  he  had  got  an  immense 
prize,  pulled  the  man  from  the  barrel,  saying: 

"Didn't  the  girl  tell  you  they  were  feathers, 

you fool  ?     Go  get  me  an  axe  to  burst  this 

chest  open  !"  accompanying  the  first  part  of  his 
sentence  with  a  very  strong  oath,  and  the  last 
part  with  a  very  strong  kick,  which  latter  sent 
the  man  nearly  half  way  down  stairs. 

"  That  chist  is  full  of  pewter  plates  and  tank- 
ard-, which  belong  to  my  aunt;  and  if  you 
bust  it  open,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out !"  said 
Helen,  raising  her  musket. 

The  captain  was  startled ;  the  resolute  and 
determined  ah: of  the  girl  completely  cowed  him. 
For  a  fvw  moments  he  remained  silent,  then 
stammered  out:  "Well,  girl,  I  don't  think 
you'd  lie  ;  the  chest  shan't  be  touched.  Leave 
the  house,  men." 

"But  the  feathers !"  persisted  the  man  who 
had  been  kicked. 

"But  the you  fool!"  said  the  captain, 

with  another  oath  and  another  kick,  which  sent 
the  poor  soldier  down  stairs  exceedingly  quick. 

The  squads  were  soon  called  in  and  their  re- 
ports given.  The  one  which  scorned  the  fields 
had  found  and  destroyed  a  number  of  gun  car- 
riages, which  were  hid  iu  the  thickets  of  the 
swamp  ;  but  the  other  squad  could  find  nothing. 
So  his  majesty's  troops  "  fell  in,"  and  marched 
back  to  the  rendezvous  in  the  village  covered 
with  glory,  having  knocked  to  pieces  three  guu- 
earriages,  which,  if  they  had  left  undisturbed  a 
few  weeks  longer,  would  have  fallen  apart  of 
themselves.  When  they  reached  the  rendezvous 
they  found  that  the  other  parties  had  all  re- 
turned before  them,  aud  that  the  village  was 
uhvc  with  excitement;  for  the  other  parties, not 
being  able  to  find  any  worn-out  gun-carriages  to 
knock  to  picccsyTibr  any  chests  of  pewter  to  ex- 
cite their  suspicions,  bad  robbed  dairies  and  ben- 
roosts,  killed  pet  animals,  grossly  insulted  fe- 
males, and  wantonly  destroyed  private  property ; 
and  the  exasperated  citizens  were  collecting  in 
large  numbers,  bringing  their  muskets  with 
them,  and  there  were  strong  symptoms  of 
trouble: 

Col.  Smith,  dunking  no  doubt  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor,  put  his  command 
under  marching  orders  as  quickly  as  possible, 
but  the  patriots  had  already  commenced  to  firo 
upon  them  from  behind  trees,  clumps  of  bushes, 
and  stone  walls.  This  irregular  filing  contin- 
ued tin  til  the  hoops  arrived  at  the  bridge,  when 
quite  a  battle  ensued,  which  was  converted  into 
a  sort  of  running  fight,  and  was  continued  for  a 
number  of  miles,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides. 
Richard  Davis  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  colo- 
nists to  resist  the  insults  of  the  British  soldiery, 
and  he  had  done  good  execution  with  his  trusty 
musket  in  thinning-  the  ranks  of  Col.  Smith's 
forces.  He  stood  behind  a  tree,  and  was  re- 
loading his  piece,  when  he  became  aware  of 
having  a  companion,  and  looking  up,  he  saw 
his  father. 

"  Well,  well,  Richard,  what  arc  you  doing 
here  V  asked  the  elder  Davis. 

"  Hullo,  father,  where  did  you  come  from  %" 
responded  the  son. 

*  Why,  these  infernal  red-coats  have  killed 
the  Widow  Lee's  cow,  and  stole  her  hens  ;  so  I 
come  out  to  help  whip  them,"  replied  the 
father. 

"  So  did  I,"  said  Richard,  then  both  fired. 

"  Dick,  I  hear  that  Helen  Dudley  frightened 
one  of  these  English  captains  out  of  Barrett's 
house,"  said  the  father,  while  they  were  loading. 
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"  Scared  lii m  almost  to  death,  BIT." 

"  She's  n  hrnvo  girl,"  added  the  old  man. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  quite  good  Looking/' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  very  nmnrt." 

"  Yes,  sir  ;"  and  Imih  fired, 

"  Dirk,"  said  the  nenior,  putting  in  a  charge- 
of  powder,  "  I  think  that  you  had  lictrer  marry 
that  girl." 

"  So  do   1,  sir." 

"  I  think  yon  respect  tin.'  ghj  more  than  you 
do  the  kin-." 

"  So  do  I,  sir;  and  I  don't  think  yon  respect 
his  majesty  as  much  a1  you  used  to." 

"  Well,  D'uk,  if  Kin-  George  the  Third  conn- 
temuictv;  llic  actions  of  Ins  troops  to-day,  then  I 
cease  to  respeei  and  support  him." 

So  they  continued  following  in  the  rear  of  the 
royal  troops,  tillking  and  filing,  until  their  am- 
munition was  all  spent ;  then  tUey  shouldered 
their  muskets  and  walked  home,  chatting  tie 
they  went,  of  Helen. 

"  You'd  better  he  published  next  Sunday," 
said  the  elder  Davis.  "  We'll  put  you  up  a 
house  just  below  the  four  comers  ;  there's  a 
good  spring  handy,  and  you  can  dig  a  well 
after  planting  is  through.  Y'on  may  have  all 
the  land  you  can  get  seed  into,  and  you  can  get 
what  wood  you  want  out  of  the  lower  piece. 
You  can  take  Filly  and  the  red  steers  to  do 
your  work  with,  and  after  you  get  a  barn  up  I'll 
jvive  you  a  couple  of  cows ;  perhaps  you  cau 
buy  some  sheep  and  a  pig  or  two  of  Captain 
Barrett.  I  sold  nil  I  could  spare  to  those  thiev- 
ing red-coats." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Helen  has  got  three  or 
four  sheep  and  a  couple  of  shoots,  besides  some 
sixty  hard  pounds." 

'•  Well,  boy,  I  think  that  she  will  make  you  a 
good  wife,  and  I  hope  that  you'll  be  a  good  hus- 
band to  her." 

"  I  mcv.u  to,  sir." 

"  Who's  that  coming  down  the  road  1" 

"  Why,  that's  Helen,  I  guess." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  home-  across  the  lots  ;  it's  near- 
er, and  your  mother  may  be  worrying  about  us ;" 
and  the  kind-hearted  old  man  sprang  over  the 
wall  and  left  the  lovers  to  meet  alone. 

The  conversation  of  lovers  is  generally  void 
of  interest  to  the  public,  and  this  one  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Richard  told  Helen  that 
his  father  had  turned  patriot  and  had  given  his 
consent  that  they  should  be  married  ;  and  Helen 
told  Mrs.  Barrett ;  and  she  told  her  husband, 
and  ho  told  the  minute-men,  and  the  next  day 
half  the  village  wished  Richard  and  Helen  a 
long  and  happy  life.  They  were  published  the 
next  Sabbath,  and  a  new  house  was  built  below 
the  four  corners  soon  after;  it  was  the  merriest 
raising  there  over  was  in  Concord — so  those  said 
that  wero  there. 

There  was  no  pomp  nor  show  at  the  marriage 
of  Richard  Davis  and  Helen  Dudley,  but  there 
was  true  love,  and  holy  vows  were  uttered  from 
the  heart.  A  few  months  after  their  marriage, 
a  call  was  made  upon  the  colonies  for  men,  and 
Richard  and  Ins  father  went  out  with  others  to 
fight  their  country's  battles.  Meanwhile  Helen 
took  charge  of  the  farm  ;  and  when  the  war  was 
over,  among  the  heroes  who  returned  to  the 
quiet  of  their  homes  yraro  Capt.  Richard  Davis 
and  Col.  James  Barrett. 


GENERAL  SCOTT'S  VALET. 

The  general's  valet  is  no  inconsiderable  per- 
sonage, although  he  is  a  foil  to  his  master — one 
is  a  giant,  the  other  a  dwarf.  The  latter  hovers 
around  the  general  as  a  wasp  does  around  a 
cow.  Why  great  men  should  thus  secure  such 
puny  efforts  1  kuow  uot,  but  our  dwarf  is  a  con- 
sequential personage.  He  drosses  the  general ; 
buzzes  around  him  with  a  whisp  ;  dusts  him  off; 
seizes  his  hat,  and  brushes  up  the  general's  few 
remaining  gray  hairs;  wipes  the  nap  of  the  hat, 
replaces  die  same,  and  the  whole  duty  is  con- 
ducted in  silence.  These  attentions  are  repeated 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  general  takes 
the  same  as  a  matter  of  course.  He  never  re- 
plies or  thanks — it  is  a  matter  of  course — and 
the  little  tiger,  with  his  gray  military  cap  and 
garrotte  collar,  struts  around  as  important  an 
individual  as  any  one. 


BEAUTY  ON  SKATES. 
Let  the  girls  mount  the  swift  skate.  It  is  just 
as  healthy  for  them  as  for  the  lads  ;  and  what  a 
charming  thing  it  will  be  to  see  five  hundred 
cherry-checked,  healthy  beauties — goddesses  in 
crinoline  aud  mortals  in  plumptitudinous  loveli- 
ness— gliding,  whiling,  and  now  and  then  sitting 
down,  without  exactly  intending  it,  on  the  slip- 
pery ice.  Let  the  ladies  patronize  the  skating- 
ponds.  They  can  make  themselves  adorable 
enough  in  Polish  skating  costume  to  drive  all 
the  men  and  bovs  mad. 


WINTER   SUNSET. 

The  "inking  iron  liu  toft  u\»  rabu  of  red 

On  tilt*  *mrt'  Tttlo,  and  mi  tho  mountain  spread  ; 

OlIC  MUlJlIlllt  toWnrltlg  (im  111  rt'tftll  Blight, 

I'l.'iim   inr  [titll  a  clobar  bIoh  -it  light: 

book!  how  thooloudi,  iii«  bright  attendants,  rent 

In  gorgeous  buoi  along  tbo  glowing  trott, 

An  If  they'd  robbed  our  cold  oartli  of  her  charms, 

Gathered  tin*  BOtuhfda  nf  her  summer  bowers, 
Stolon  the  bright  tint*  from  bar  fruits  and  floWlM, 

Ami  bald  thorn  (bldod  t»  thole  vapory  arau< 

Slowly  thou  art  withdrawing  from  our  Might, 

Retiring  dny— kindly  thy  cheering  light 

I.lugorn  on  loafloM  gTOVOfi  and  ico-bound  streams, 

And  earth  It  milling  in  thy  farewell  '..  .m  . 

Like  the  sweet  echo  of  some  woodbind  lay, 
lu  mournful  beauty  giving  buck  tho  ray. 


THE    L  A  I)  Y    B  L  A  N  C  H  E. 


"Adieu,  my  dear  husband,  adieu;  think  of- 
ten of  your  devoted  Blanche,  and  the  little  Em- 
ogone,  when  far  away  in  the  Holy  Land." 

The  words  came  convulsively  and  low  from  a 
beautiful  lady  as  she  parted  from  her  husband 
on  the  drawbridge  of  a  large  and  commodious 
castle.  Well  might  she  weep  and  sob,  for  he, 
tho  chosen  of  her  heart,  and  the  companion  of 
her  young  days,  now  parted  from  her  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  been  called,  partly  by  his  own 
heart,  and  partly  by  his  sovereign's  will,  to  tear 
himself  away  from  his  dearly  loved  wife  and 
child,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land. 

"  Farewell,  my  only  beloved  ;  God  bless  you! 
It  is  unmanly  in  me  to  weep,  dear  Blanche,  but 
my  heart  misgives  me,  and  sinks  within  me. 
But  see  !  my  retainers  arc  approaching,  aud  they 
must  not  witness  my  emotion." 

He  gave  his  wife  one  long,  last  embrace,  tho 
young  Emogene  a  hurried  kiss,  aud  then  the 
Baron  von  Erstcin  turned  away  his  head,  to 
hide  a  burning  tear  which  trickled  down  his 
manly  face. 

A  nohlc  black  steed,  richly  caparisoned  aud 
prancing  gaily,  was  brought  to  him  by  a  faithful 
servant,  and  he  involuntarily  mounted  it. 

"  Stay  one  moment,"  he  cried  to  his  follow- 
ers ;  "  I  would  speak  with  my  steward." 

The  good  old  Wilhelm  approached  his  young 
master's  side  aud  looked  up,  while  a  single  tear 
from  his  over-charged  heart  glistened  in  his  eye. 

"What  is  my  lord's  command  V  asked  the 
old  retainer,  mournfully. 

The  baron  bent  his  head  to  Wilhelm's  ear, 
and  for  a  few  moments  conversed  with  him. 
There  were  but  a  few  words  audible,  and  thoso 
were : 

"  Guard  her  well.     Keep  her  from  all  harm." 

"  I  will,  my  kind  master.  But  when  will  you 
return  V 

"  In  a  twelvemonth ;  or,  at  the  longest,  two 
twelvemonths.  If  I  come  not  then,  count  mo 
with  the  dead."  Once  more  his  words  were  in- 
audible ;  hut  he  soon  resumed  his  haughty  car- 
riage, while  the  good  Wilhelm  murmured  from 
his  heart — 

"  God  bless  thee,  good  Lord  Adelbcrt !" 

The  baron  turned  once  more  to  the  Lady 
Blanche,  waved  a  broidercd  scarf  in  the  air,  then 
turned  his  head  and  gave  some  words  of  com- 
mand to  his  followers. 

The  company,  numbering  some  hundreds, 
swept  over  the  drawbridge,  through  the  gate, 
and  then  over  the  open  country.  The  Lady  von 
Erstein  stood  at  the  upper  casement  in  the  cas- 
tle, watching  the  noble  form  in  armor  that  moved 
at  the  head,  until  it  faded  from  her  sight  over 
the  hills  of  Germany.  She  was  aroused  from 
the  reverie  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  Emogene,  who  was  sobbing 
grievously  at  the  departure  of  her  father.  Lady 
Blancho  turned  to  her  daughter,  who  was  hence- 
forth to  be  her  only  care,  and  soon  succeeded  in 
comforting  her. 

A  twelvemonth  rolled  by,  and  during  that 
time  Lady  von  Erstein  heard  from  her  husband 
but  once  ;  but  those  tidings  were  comforting,  for 
he  sent  by  the  bearer  many  a  valuable  relic  from 
Palestine,  and,  dearest  of  all — a  letter.  She 
read  it  many  times  to  Emogene  and  to  herself — 
for  the  contents  brought  joy  to  her  heart.  There 
would  probably  be  but  one  more  battle — so  it 
read — and  then  he  would  return  to  his  native 
land  again,  and  rejoice  in  the  smiles  of  his 
Blanche.  From  the  messenger  she  also  learned 
that  her  Adelbcrt  was  the  foremost  in  every  skir- 
mish and  every  battle  ;  and  that  it  was  his  own 
hand  that  had  planted  the  Christian  banner  on 
Mount  Calvary ;  and  Ins  own  troop  drove  the 
Turks  from  the  Holy  Sepulchre.   Lady  Blancho 


was    ftlmOSl    happy    by    tin-    intelligence  «1)0  «- 

i  cived  :  bui  'ill  i  ho  (ban  d  tltc  ro  tilt  of  the  bat- 
tle i"  come  ;  yol  iiho  looked  forward  with  joy  to 
the  expected  return  of  the  baron. 

A  half  year  flew  by,  but  although  Lady  von 
ErBtein  expected  her  husband  daily,  no  tidings 
came  of  the  absont  one ;  and  sjic  gradually  gave 

h'T.  .'If  up  in  d<Mp;iir.  Nh"  iriii.iiiicd  in  her  pri- 
vate npai'i tits,  refusing  (o  sec  any,  mivt!  Wil- 
helm and  her  young  daughter,  who  wns  her  con- 
stant compnniqn. 

Otic  evening — a  cool,  delightful  Cieuniui  twi- 
light— the  Lady  Blanche  and  Emogene  were 
m-ated  ill  a  nificment,  uilont  and  thoughtful,  when 
the  sound  of  a  cithern  caused  them  to  start  with 
surprise.  But  they  were  much  more  surprised 
when  a  manly  voice  commenced  a  sweet  and 
thrilling  strain  in  the  following  words  : 

"  IIu  bade  mo  tell  lii*  lady  bright, 

llo  ne'er  should  greet  lier  mortal  night ; 

But  fur  away  in  eplrlt  land, 

They'd  mingle  with  tho  angel  bund!" 

A  wild  cry  of  agony  burst  from  the  livid  lips 
of  Lady  Blanche  as  she  sunk  back,  from  tho 
casement,  fainting.  The  beautiful  Emogene,  ter- 
rified and  aghast  at  the  corpse-like  look  of  her 
mother,  tied  from  the  apartment  and  communi- 
cated the  circumstance  to  Wilhelm,  who  hurried 
to  her  side  and  exhausted  himself  in  attempts  to 
revive  his  mistress.  Gradually  she  uttered  a 
few  incoherent  words,  and  slowly  recovered  ;  but 
a  fit  of  long  and  alarming  sickness  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  minstrel's  rashness.  Emogeno 
and  Wilhelm  were  her  constant  attendants,  and 
all  that  tender  and  devoted  love  could  do,  was 
done  for  Iter.  At  length  the  fever  left  her,  but 
she  seemed  hardly  like  tho  same  Blanche  von 
Erstein  sho  did  two  years  before.  The  light  of 
her  eyes  had  somewhat  faded,  and  the  joyous 
expression  of  her  face  had  given  way  to  one  of 
a  mournful  cast. 

No'gay  sounds  were  heard  now,  as  of  yore,  in 
the  castle,  but  it  seemed  rather  as  a  tomb  of  bu- 
ried hopes.  There  were  no  signs  of  its  being 
inhabited,  save  occasionally  a  fair  young  face 
would  peer,  almost  phantom-like,  from  an  upper 
casement ;  or  a  sylph-like  form  be  Eeen  flying 
along  over  the  frowning  battlements  ;  and  even 
these,  after  some  years,  were  considered  by  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  yoemanry  as  spirits  of 
another  world.  The  castle  was  shunned  by  all 
who  loved  not  strange  company,  and  Lady 
Blanche,  with  her  lovely  Emogene  and  the  trusty 
Wilhelm,  were  left  alone  in  each  other's  company. 

Thus  eight  years  passed  on  ;  when  one  even- 
ing a  weary  man  of  a  strong  and  athletic  frame, 
presented  himself  at  the  porter's  gate  for  admis- 
sion, Wilhelm  admitted  bim  ;  and  as  the  stran- 
ger's eyes  fell  upon  him,  he  seemed  strangely 
agitated. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  hurriedly;  "does  Lady 
von  Erstcin  and  her  daughter  still  live  V 

"  They  do,"  replied  the  steward,  surprised  at 
the  stranger's  eager  manuer.  '■'  But,  sir,  you 
seem  strangely  interested." 

"  Would  you  not,  if  it  wero  your  wifo  and 
child  V 

"  What  mean  you  ?  You  surprise  me  !"  cried 
Wilhelm,  his  heart  divining  the  truth. 

"  I  mean  but  this,  my  good  Wilhelm  :  I  am 
Adelbcrt  von  Erstein,  returned  to  my  castle  after 
a  lapse  of  ten  years  \" 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  and  wonder 
of  Wilhelm,  as  he  knelt  by  his  side,  and  taking 
one  of  his  hands  bathed  it  with  tears ;  while 
Aldebert  related  to  him  his  capture  and  confine- 
ment by  the  Turks  and  final  escape.  The  min- 
strel had  been  sent  by  the  revengeful  Turks  to 
inform  the  Lady  von  Erstcin  that  her  husband 
was  dead.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  misery, 
and  he  only  wished  to  die  ;  but  he  escaped  from 
the  horrid  dungeon  in  which  he  was  confined, 
and  fled  to  his  native  land. 

Gently  did  the  faithful  Wilhelm  break  to  his 
mistress  the  joyful  tidings  of  his  master's  return. 
We  will  not  attempt  a  description  of  the  meeting 
between  the  fair  Blanche  and  her  long-lost  hus- 
band ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  von  Erstein  never 
more  parted  from  his  beloved  wife ;  and  when 
the  beautiful  Emogene  was  united  to  the  man  of 
her  choice,  and  a  new  generation  sprang  up 
around  them,  he  glided  peacefully  down  tho 
stream  of  life  with  the  Lady  Blanche. 


Crinoline  not  yet  Dethroned. — The  fate 
of  crinoline  is  not  yet  decided.  The  Empress 
has  only  ostracised  it  during  the  hunting  season 
at  Compiegne,  and  there  are  certainly  sufficient 
reasons  why  she  should  have  done  so  during 
such  a  period.  Her  delicacy  peeps  out  in  this, 
and  her  legs  certainly  would  did  it  not.  Crino- 
oline  and  hunting  will  not  well  admit  of  proper 
mixing. 


TRIFLES. 

TriK  KCUO. 
If  I  nddr«U  the  echo  j  ondor, 
What,  will  it*  aunwer  be— I  wondrr  ' 

Erliu. — I  wowW' 
Oh  womlrotiN  echo!  tell  no,  blOH  je( 
Am  I  for  marriage  or— MUbflej  ? 

'.'/,.,  -Sillj  Ilrwy. 
It,  then,  to  woo  the  mnld  I  try, 
Shall  I  find  her — ft  property  ? 

Echo. — A  proper  tie 
tf  ni-llliir  being  grave  n«>r  funny 
Should  win  the  maid  to  ma— trlrnony .' 

Etho. — Try  nionoy. 
If,  then,  I  try  Ui  gain  hfft  heart, 
Should  I  go  plain,  or— mt her  cmart? 

Echo.— Rather  smart. 
Pexhapohhe  mayn't  love  drew,  and  then 
I  may  he  too  xinnrt,  nlie'11  complain  thru 

2Mi&.— Come  plalu,  then. 

If,  tlien,  by  Ulltlng  I  diHplcaau  her, 

What  If  such  naughty  trick*  should  EeL*  her? 

Etho.— You'll  iwje,  ulr. 
If,  then,  to  marry  m«  1  tes*e  her, 
Wliat  will  idioaay  irthat  should— ploas«  her? 

Edio. — Fleuso  her. 
If,  after  wed,  her  love  should  nicker, 
And  she  lovos  mo  far  \w&— than  liquor? 

Echo.— Then  lick  her 
To  leave  rao  then  I  can't  coinpol  her, 
Though  every  wonuin  el»e— excel  her. 

Echo.— Then  sell  her. 


Written  for  Glcaeon's  Pictorial. 

POVEETY. 


BY    FINLEY    JOHNSON. 


We  often  hear  persons  complain  of  poverty, 
and  so  often  has  the  same  strain  struck  upon  oar 
ears  that  we  have  made  np  our  mind  to  analyze 
it.  What  is  Poverty  ?  We  call  ourselves  poor; 
what  of  it  1  Thousands  arc  in  the  same  condi-  . 
tion.  Who  is  rich  1  If  we  take  their  own  val- 
uation, not  one  !  No  matter  if  all  the  priceless 
treasures  of  earth  and  sea  were  laid  at  their  feet, 
they  would  still  ho  striving  for  more.  Tho  rich 
man — so  called  by  the  world — who  owns  his 
millions,  still  continues  to  toil,  to  Eavc,  and  to 
struggle,  to  add  another  million  to  it ;  and  the 
humble  mechanic  who  obtains  but  a  dollar  a  day 
does  the  same. 

The  rich  are  not  one  whit  better  off  than  the 
poor.  The  same  air  is  breathed  ;  the  same  wa- 
ter is  drank ;  they  both  enjoy  alike  the"  beauties 
of  nature;  the  same  sun  shines  upon  them,  and 
the  same  blue  sky  is  above  aU.  Throw  asido  all 
the  false  ideas  of  riches,  and  the  advantage  is 
with  the  poor.  They  aro  not  troubled  about 
their  possessions  ;  their  health  is  not  ruined  by 
artificial  luxuries  ;  then'  appetite  is  not  impaired, 
and  their  repose  is  not  disturbed  by  visions  of 
robbers  and  fire.  Let  no  one,  then,  repino  be- 
cause he  is  poor.  Our  blessed  Lord  was  poor, 
and  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay  his  head.  The 
best  men  of  every  age  have  been  in  the  same  sit- 
uation. It  is  tho  height  of  folly,  nay,  of  mad- 
ness, to  murmur  and  complain  because  the  god- 
dess of  fortune  does  not  scatter  diamonds  on 
your  path.  For  what  do  we  live  1  Is  there  not 
a  holier  purpose  in  view  than  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  gold?  Our  natural  wants  are  supplied. 
We  are  blessed  with  a  home.  We  have  shelter 
and  we  have  raiment.  Let  us  then  be  thankful  ; 
let  us  thank  God  that  he  has  so  blessed  us,  and, 
in  the  enjoyment  that  springs  from  a  contented 
mind,  we  shall  not  complain  of  being  poor. 

It  is  a  sad  sight  indeed,  that  of  a  man  worth 
his  millions,  bitterly  complaining  because  he  has 
no  more.  Suppose  he  had  more — what  could  he 
do  with  it  ?  Li  gold  worth  looking  at  1  Ol 
what  mortal  use  would  it  be  to  a  man  whose 
every  daily  want  is  satisfied  ?  Not  one  use 
could  he  make  of  it,  and,  for  all  practicable  pur- 
poses, it  might  just  as  well  be  buried  in  the  sea. 

Dear  reader,  if  you  are  what  the  world  calls 
poor,  do  not  grieve  or  lament.  Trust  in  God. 
He  has  kept  tho  wolf  from  your  door  so  far ; 
why  should  you  doubt  Ilim  in  the  future  1  If 
you  but  know  it,  you  are  blest,  yea,  doubly  so  ; 
therefore,  enjoy  what  you  have ;  and  if  stars  of 
gold  do  uot  drop  down  upon  your  head,  or  if 
golden  trees  fail  to  spring  up  in  your  garden  of 
life,  do  not  murmur,  but  fall  upon  your  knees 
and  thank  your  God  for  the  blessings  you  possess 
already.  If  you  are  poor,  begin  this  day  to  be 
rich — rich  in  contentment.  Fret  not  yourself 
about  trifles  ;  labor  diligently ;  keep  a  clear  con- 
science ;  love  your  neighbor ;  and,  let  the  world' 
style  you  what  they  please,  you  will  say  in  the 
fulness  of  your  heart,  "  I  am  rich." 


The  shortest  answer  is  doing  the  thing. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  FRANCE. 


THE  EUROPEAN  POTENTATES. 

Above  are  faithful  representations  of  the  four 
individuals  who  this  day  exorcise  practical  con- 
trol over  the  affairs  of  Europe.  To  each  is 
given  authority  to  express  the  sentiments  of  his 
own  people,  subject  of  course,  to  the  modifica- 
tions of  current  events,  Francis  Joseph,  the 
present  Emperor  of  Austria  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  or  six  years  of  age,  and,  though  he 
betrayi  no  BignB  of  superior  force  or  Rapacity  as 


a  ruler,  he  possesses  a  certain  steadfastness  of 
resolution  that  people  everywhere  respect.  That 
was  a  severe  experience  he  went  through  in  the 
course  of  the  Italian  campaign  of  last  year,  and 
especially  its  culmination  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle of  Solferino  ;  but,  after  the  well-known  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Emperors  at  Villafianca,  alone  in 
that  humble  room,  he  seemed  to  have  learned 
what  he  never  knew  before.  Since  that  day  his 
entire  policy  appears  lo  have  been   modified,  if 


not  changed.  He  promises  his  people  many  re- 
forms, and  is  bestowing  his  attention  chiefly  on 
the  interests  of  his  empire.  He  may  yet  live  to 
prove  himself  a  wise,  sagacious  and  benevolent 
ruler  of  bis  millions  of  people. 

Louis  Napoleon  is  probably  more  talked  about 
this  day,  all  over  the  civilized  world,  than 
any  mail  living.  An  exile  for  about  a  quarter 
of  "a  century,  he  earned  with  him  into  the  posi- 
tion he  occupies  an  experience  such  as  no  ruler 


of  modern  times  ever  called  in  to  his  personal 
aid.  He  it  is  who  has,  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, led  Europe  into  her  present  condition,  and 
from  being  patronized  by  England,  has  more 
than  once  successfully  placed  her  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. By  the  force  of  his  single  will  he  has  not 
merely  fought  his  way  into  the  ranks  of  legiti- 
macy, but  he  lias  done  what  is  better — taught 
crowned  heads  that  there  was  another  and  a 
stronger  claim  to  power  than  the  old  claim  of 
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THE  KING  OF  SARDINIA. 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA. 


inheritance.  Napoleon  is  more  than  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  though  frequently  spoken  of  as  like- 
ly to  sink  beDeath  disease  which  is  ever  the  pen- 
alty, late  in  life,  of  a  youth  of  folly,  nevertheless 
holds  his  ground  ably  against  all  these  reports 
and  rumors.  For  a  wise  purpose  he  has  been 
placed  where  he  is,  and  there  will  he  remain  till 
that  purpose  is  subserved. 

Victor  Emanuel,  the  brilliant  and  brave  King 
of  Sardinia,  needs  no  more  than  a  "mere  men- 


tion," to'  call  his  character  up  vividly  before  the 
minds  of  all  readers.  His  conduct  in  the  late 
war  was  heroic  and  self-forgetful  to  the  last  de- 
gree. He  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  va- 
liant Sardinian  army,  and  where  Austrian  blows 
fell  thickest  and  hardest,  there  was  he  found 
courting  danger  on  behalf' of  his  devoted  people. 
His  conduct  furnished  many  brilliant  episodes  in 
the  history  of  that  brief  but  remarkably  active 
campaign.     Many  thought  that  after  the  peace 


of  Villafranca,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops  from  Northern  Italy,  Victor  Eman- 
uel would  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
federated States  of  the  Italian  peninsula;  but 
political  knots  have  to  be  untied  and  disentangled 
sometimes,  rather  than  cut  with  the  sword  of 
the  soldier. 

Alexander  of  Russia  succeeded  his  father,  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas,  at  a  critical  hour  in  the 
history  of  that  vast  power;  his  policy,  however, 


has  thus  far  been  peaceful,  tending  to  the  physi- 
cal benefit  and  greater  freedom  of  hia  subjects, 
and  on  the  whole  promising  ranch  for  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  into  Eastern  Europe.  He 
unquestionably  favors  the  French  Emperor  ^in 
his  general  plans  and  movements,  which  the  riot 
distant  future  will  more  fully  reveal.  Alexander 
is  still  a  young  man,  in  the  neighborhood- of 
thirty  years  old.  The  above  likenesses  arc  all 
accurate,  anil  especially  interesting  at  this  time. 
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Written  for  Glcason'n  Pictorial. 
IN    3IEMORI43I. 


BY   WILLIAM   P.   WOOD. 


My  soul  i^  dreaming  of  the  hour, 

When  in  Missouri's  sweetest  vale, 
'Mid  warViing  groves  and  dewy  bower 

I  breathe  love "8  tender,  touching  tale, 
To  one  whose  soul,  like  morning's  grove, 

Was  geamied  with  natare'ii  i>earlfl  and  flowers; 
But  ab,  that  spirit,  born  of  love, 

Cliarma  now  a  brighter  world  than  outs! 

When  I  remember  all  the  blips 

Her  pure  young  spirit  ahed  abroad, 
I  long  to  tempt  death's  dark  abyss, 

And  be  alone  with  her  and  God. 
On  Eien's  awect  and  balmy  air, 

Are  heard  the  songs  that  once  were  ours, — 
And  holy  spirits  gathered  there, 

Have  crowned  her  with  immortal  flowers. 

More  pure  and  beautiful  she  seemed 

Than  earth  had  ever  known  before; 
And  an  her  image  round  us  gleamed, 

Our  soubj,  enraptured  more  and  more, 
Were  lost  in  love's  delicious  maze — 

Bewildered  by  her  seraph  eyes; 
Bat  now,  alas,  to  heaven  we  gaze, 

And  with  vain  longings  search  the  skies. 


Written  for  Gluaflon's  Pictorial. 

HARD  A-STAKBOARD; 

OR, 

THE  CABIN  GEBI/S  EEVENGE. 


BY    LIEUT.    CHARLES    1'.    MOltGAX,    U.    8.    N. 


CHAPTER  I. 
A  sailor's  life  is  as  full  of  romance,  as  full 
of  novelty,  us  full  of  fuu,  and  quite  as  full  of 
sublimity  as  it  is  full  of  pure  reality.  As  nn 
humble  illustration  of  the  general  truth  of  these 
remarks,  we  give  the  following  authentic  story, 
most  of  the  incidents  of  which  occurred  on  board 
the  American  ship  Catherine,  whilst  that  vessel 
was  engaged  some  fifteen  years  ago  upon  a  trad- 
ing voyage  among  the  islands  of  the  South 
Pacific. 

After  cruising  a  year  or  more  among  tho 
Fijis,  and  collecting  as  much  beche  h  mer  as 
could  possibly  be  obtained  there  for  the  Chinese 
market,  Captain  Clawson,  the  commander  of  the 
Catherine,  finding  his  vessel  short-handed,  and 
also  short  of  provisions  and  other  necessary  ar- 
ticles, determined,  before  proceeding  to  Whnm- 
poa,  upon  a  recruiting  visit  to  the  "  Bay  of 
Islands,"  then  the  most  noted  and  convenient 
seaport  of  the  New  Zealand  coast. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  at  the  placo  just 
designated,  Clawson  succeeded  in  shipping  two 
foremast  hands,  the  one  a  sprightly  son  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  who  was  a  good  sailor,  but  great- 
ly addicted  to  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits,  whilst  the  other,  who  was  a 
hard-favored,  weather-beaten  looking  man,  about 
forty  years  of  age,  called  his  name  John  Camo- 
ron,  and  hailed  from  Edinhurg. 

When  a  sailor  is  discovered  to  have  any 
marked  peculiarity  of  action  or  manner,  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  his  shipmates  to  give  him  a 
name  which  to  them  appears  most  naturally 
suggestive  of  its  bearing,  and  as  Cameron  had  a 
peculiar  habit  of  introducing  the  phrase,  "  Hard 
a-starboard,"  into  his  general  conversation  upon 
all  topics,  ho  was  duly  christened  with  that  ex- 
pressive appellation  by  the  people  of  tho  Cathe- 
rine before  that  vessel  was  a  week  at  sea,  upon 
her  passage  to  Whampoa. 

On  being  quizzed  by  one  of  his  shipmates  as 
to  the  reason  of  his  frequent  use  of  the  term  in 
question,  Cameron  said : 

"  There's  a  best  and  a  worst  side,  my  covics, 
to  every  thing.  Therefore,  as  a  sailor,  I  call  the 
best,  starboard.  And  so  long  as  you  are  *  hard' 
a-starboard,'  you  are  of  course  as  far  on  the  best 
side  as  yon  can  get." 

"By  the  pilot  that  led  howly  Moses  through 
the  lied  Sea,"  interposed  Phclim  O'Brien,  {the 
Irish  sailor  before  alluded  to),  "what  ycr  have 
just  said,  Jack,  is  like  one  of  father  O'Leffcrty's 
Sunday  sermons,  there's  no  makin'  head  or  tail 
of  it,  at  all  at  all." 

"Then  I'll  try  "to  make  it  plainer,"  answered 
Cameron.  "Doesn't  the  starboard  side  of  the 
quarter  dock  belong  especially  to  the  captain, 
and  isto't  he  the  best  man  a-board  V 

"  ScthV  aside  mesilf  and  all  the  rest  of  us, 
perhaps  he  is,"  replied  O'Brien. 

"  This  being  the  fact,"  continued  Cameron, 
without  at  all  heeding  O'Brien,  "  he,  the  captain, 
so  far  as  the  ship  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  we 


are  concerned,  i«  completely  'hard  a-starboard,1 

and  as  far  on  the   best  side  as  it  is  possible  for 
Iiiiu  to  get." 

"  Bv  all  the  swamp  aingils  in  the  bogs  of 
Dunlary,"  said  Phclim,  "that'll  do,  Jack.  I 
give  it  up.  The  divil  a  bit  do  I  know  about  it 
now  more  nor  I  did  afore  von  spoke  at  all." 

"  Sor  wouldn't  if  I  was  to  talk  all  night,"  re- 
turned Cameron. 

"  True,  for  a  lot  of  grog,"  responded  Phellm, 
and  nothing  more  was  said  until  after  the  watch 
Vt'99  set  for  the  night,  when  finding  himself  alone 
with  his  shipmates,  O'Brien  resumed  the  con- 
versation by  saying  : 

"Upon  me  sowl,  Jack,  but  I'd  like  to  be 
afther  kuowin'  ycr  past  history." 

"  The  story  of  my  life,  I  presume  you  mean  V* 
"  Of  course — it    aint  the  story  of  ycr  death 
I  mane,"  replied  Phclim,    "  seein'   that  party 
little  thing  hasn't  happened  to  ycr  yet." 

"  Then  I'll  give  it  you  in  short  hand,"  resum- 
ed Cameron.  "  I  was  born  some  fifty  years  ago 
in  the  city  of  Edinburg.  My  father  was  a  rich 
tradesman,  and  gave  me  a  good  and  respectable 
education." 

"  Faith  an'  I  thought  so,  nlthought  it's  mor- 
thal  little  of  it  ycr  show  in  ycr  talk,"  interrupt- 
ed Phclim. 

"  I  purposely  keep  from  doing  so,"  replied 
Cameron,  "  because  in  the  first  place  I  should 
be  laughed  at,  and  in  the  next  should  not  be  un- 
derstood. Therefore  being  a  sailor,  I  try  to  act, 
look  and  talk  like  one,  especially  when  on  ship- 
board. But  to  go  on  with  my  story.  Soon  af- 
ter I  left  school  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  my 
father  and  myself  had  high  words  together, 
which  ended  in  my  getting  pretty  severely  Hogged 
by  that  worthy  gentleman.  My  Scotch  blood 
would  not  stand  that,  so  I  packed  up  my  duds 
and  ran  away,  first  to  London  and  then  to  sea  in 
a  vessel  bound  to  Sydney.  After  arriving  there 
I  got  reckless,  wild  and  dissipated,  and  remained 
so  till  I  full  in  love  with  a  handsome  girl  and 
finally  married  her." 

"  Then  ycr  were  '  hard  a-starboard '  sure 
enough,"  interposed  O'Brien. 

"  Ay,  but  very  soon  fell  to  leeward,"  replied 
Cameron,  "for  in  less  than  two  years she  ran 
away  from  mc." 

"  And  what  did  she  do  that  nate  little  bit  of  a 
job  for?"  inquired  Phclim. 

"  That  is*  more  than  I  can  tell." 
"  An'  wrusu't  it  on  occount  of  bad  thratemeut 
she  did  it?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Cameron,  somewhat  in- 
dignantly. "  I  loved  her  and  always  allowed 
her  to  do  just  as  she  pleased." 

"  And  by  me  sowl,"  interposed  Phclim,  "  that 
was  the  very  worst  kind  of  thratement  ycr  could 
have  given  her,  so  it  was.  It  would  spile  the 
best  woman  in  the  world.  Now  suppose  meself 
was  marrid  to  the  purticst  girl  in  Ireland.  The 
first  time  she  undertook  to  have  her  own  way  in 
spite  of  mine,  I  should  say  :  '  Holy  darlin,  ycr 
can't  have  it.'  '  0,  but  I  will  now,'  says  she. 
Then  I  should  jist  black  her  starboard  eye,  after 
the  latest  and  natest  Tipperary  style,  an'  if  she 
resisted,  as  of  course  she  would,  I'd  black  the 
lee  one  in  the  same  beautiful  manner.  An'  by 
the  powers  of  mud,  if  that  didn't  bring  her  to, 
I'd  run  away  from  her  if  she  didn't  from  me, 
bekase  I'd  know  well,  thin,  that  she  couldn't  tell 
what  good  thratemeut  was,  at  all  at  all." 

"  Do  you  call  that  good  treatment  to  a  wo- 
man?" asked  Cameron. 

"  Faith  an'  I  do  thin,"  answered  Phelim,  "  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  make  'em  taine 
as  kittens,  an'  they'll  come  coaxin'  round  and 
want  to  make  up  with  a  feller,  an'  of  course  I'd 
make  up  wid  her,  and  we'd  live  a  reg'lar  swatc 
potaty  kind  of  life  till  she  wanted  her  own  way 
agin,  which  wouldn't  be  in  a  hurry  now,  1  tell 
ycr.  But  bad  luck  to  yer  woman,  she  run  away, 
and  wdiat  thin  V 

"  She  left  behind  a  husband  almost  distract- 
ed," replied  Cameron,  "  and  an  infant  daugh- 
ter." 

"  And  where  the  divil's  tho  daughter  V  in- 
quired O'Brien. 

"  Alas,  I  cannot  tell,"  responded  Cameron, 
"  even  at  this  time  whether  she  is  living  or  dead. 
Soon  after  my  wife  absconded  I  was  obliged  to 
go  to  sea,  (Ijcing  then  employed  in  government 
service),  and  was  consequently  forced  to  leave 
my  child  in  the  care  of  an  old  woman,  who  I 
supposed  was  honest  but  who  proved  otherwise, 
for  when  after  an  absence  of  six  months  I  re- 
turned to  Sydney,  I  learned  that  she  with  the 
babe  had  absconded  also.  Thus  I  found  myself 
alone,  and  have  since  been  wandering  from  place 


to  place,  always  as  a  sailor,  without  any  aim  or 
end  except  a  dim  and  distant  hope  that  before 
my  last  cruise  is  ended  and  my  body  anchored  in 
the  depths  below,  ray  eyes  may  be  once  more 
suffered  to  l'est  upon  the  features  of  my  only 
child." 

"  By  my  sowl,  Jack,"  said  the  generous  Irish- 
man, "  an'  it's  mesilf  would  be  afther  showiu' 
her  to  yer  this  blcssid  minnit  if  I  only  knew 
where  she  was,  so  it  is." 

Unfortunately,  however,  Phelim  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  child,  so  Cameron  was 
obliged  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  which  he 
did  by  silently  shaking  O'Brien's  hand,  after 
which  the  watch  being  out,  they  both  went  be- 
low and  retired  to  rest. 

The  conversation  just  narrated  took  place  on 
board  the  Catherine,  when  she  was  about  ten 
days  out  upon  her  passage  from  New  Zealand  to 
Whampoa.  About  a  fortnight  after  that,  as  the 
ship,  driven  onward  by  a  stiff  but  fair  breeze,  at 
the  rate  of  nine  knots,  the  watch  that  went  below 
at  midnight,  was  suddenly  aroused  from  their 
slumbers  about  one  in  the  morning,  by  a  concus- 
sion which  threw  some  of  them  unceremonious- 
ly out  of  their  berths,  and  sent  them  all  upon 
deck  with  the  quickest  possible  despatch. 

Jack  Cameron,  as  he  reached  the  deck,  per- 
ceived at  once  that  the  ship  had  ran  into  some 
smaller  vessel,  the  fitful  gleaming  of  whose 
white  sails  through  the  dense  darkness  of  the 
night  was  the  only  signal  of  her  existence. 

Meanwhile  the  second  mate,  who  was  officer 
of  the  deck  when  the  collision  occurred,  had 
caused  the  ship  to  bo  hove  to,  which  was  accom- 
plished just  as  Captain  Clawson  reached  the 
dek,  and  ordqred  the  jolly-boat  to  be  lowered 
and  manned,  with  the  idea  of  saving  such  of  the 
strange  vessel's  company  as  they  might  haply 
be  able  to  discover  struggling  for  life  with  the 
wild  waves  of  the  boisterous  ocean. 

Manned  by  the  chief  mate  and  four  seamen, 
( two  of  which  were  Jack  Cameron  and  liis  chum 
O'Brien),  the  boat  was  pulled  off  on  her  benevo- 
lent mission,  but  bad  got  but  a  short  distance 
from  the  ship's  side  when  Phelim  exclaimed  : 

"  Howly  Mother,  what's  that  white  thing  jist 
ahead  of  us,  bobbin'  up  and  down  like  an  uuasy 
ghoust  !" 

"  Pull  up  to  it  with  a  will  and  find  out,"  said 
the  officer  of  the  boat. 

"By  me  sowl  but  I  believe  it's  tho  ghoust  of 
a  woman,"  said  Phelim,  as  an  efficient  stroke  of 
the  oars  brought  the  boat  close  alongside  the 
"  white  thing  "  before  alluded  to. 

"  It  is  rather  heavy  for  a  genuine  ghost,"  re- 
plied Jack  Cameron,  as  he  reached  over  the 
side,  and  soon  succeeded  in  raising  by  main 
strength  from  the  dark  waters  a  female  form, 
which  being  beyond  the  power  of  speech  was 
carefully  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
which,  after  as  long  a  search  as  was  practicable 
had  been  unsuccessfully  made  for  other  victims, 
was  pulled  back  again  to  the  ship,  on  board  of 
which  the  rescued  female  soon  recovered  so  as 
to  be  able  to  give  the  statement  which  is  to  form 
the  opening  of  our  second  chapter. 


CHAPTER  II.. 

Thinking  it  somewhat  strange  that  the  ves- 
sel the  Catherine  had  run  imo  kept  off  on  her 
course  as  if  nothing  extraordinary  had  happen- 
ed, Captain  Clawson,  on  finding  his  strange  pas- 
senger in  talking  condition,  addressed  her  thus  : 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  know,  miss,  the  ex- 
tent of  damages  which  the  vessel  }-ou  was  on 
board  of  suffered  in  the  late  collision." 

"All  I  can  say  about  it  is  this,  sir,"  replied 
the  stranger,  who  was  quite  a  handsome  girl, 
some  eighteen  years  of  age,  "  that  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  quarter  deck  looking  over  the  rail 
into  the  water,  when  I  heard  a  swift  whizzing 
noise  from  the  other  side — then  came  a  violent 
shock  and  terrific  crash,  which  I  thought  had 
capsized  us,  and  after  that  I  remember  nothing 
except  being  in  the  water,  and  finding  myself  on 
board  your  ship." 

"  Was  the  vessel  you  speak  of  a  ship,  brig  or 
schooner?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  A  brig,  sir." 

"  Where  from  and  where  bound  1" 

"From  Callao  to  China,  and  thence  to  Syd- 
ney, where  she  belongs." 

"  And  her  name  ?" 

"  The  Niohe,  sir." 

"  Were  you  a  passenger  on  board  V 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  her  cabin  girl." 

"  Her  what  ?"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Cabin  girl,  sir.  That  is,  I  acted  the  part  of 
a  steward." 


"  I  have  often  heard  of  and  sailed  wirh  cahin 
toys,"  replied  the  captain,  "  hut  a  cabin  grrl  is 
something  I  never  before  heard  of." 

"  Nevertheless,  Fir,  that  is  what  I  have  been 
termed  ever  since  I  have  followed  the  sea." 

"  Permit  mc  to  ask  how  long  you  have  fol- 
lowed the  sea?"  responded  Captain  Clawson. 
"  At  intervals  about  eight  years,  sir." 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  too  inquisitive," 
said  Clawson,  after  a  slight  pause,  "but  since 
we  liave  been  thrown  thus  suddenly  together,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare, and  a  desire  to  hear  as  much  of  your  past 
history  as  you  may  he  pleased  10  communicate." 
"  All  the  principal  events  of  my  past  life  can 
be  very-  briefly  told,"  resumed  the  stranger.  "  I 
was  born  in  Sydney,  and  am  now  hut  just  past 
the  eighteenth  year  of  my  age.  My  name  is 
Ella  Merwinglon.  My  parents  when  I  was 
about  four  mouths  old  took  mc  with  them  from 
Sydney  to  St.  Helena,  where  my  father  held  a 
petty  office  under  the  government.  After  wo 
had  resided  there  till  I  was  live  years  of  age,  my 
father  and  mother  for  some  reason  or  other  not 
being  able  to  agree,  separated  ;  immediately  af- 
ter which,  the  former  threw  up  his  appointment 
and  returned  with  mc  to  Sydney.  Being  a  sailor 
by  profession,  he  then  commenced  going  to  sea, 
leaving  me  in  the  care  of  a  brother's  wife,  who 
treated  me  so  badly  I  was  obliged  to  leave  her. 
After  this  I  boarded  in  various  places  and  went 
to  school  till  I  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  when 
being  of  an  adventurous  turn,  I  begged  father  to 
take  me  with  him  to  sea.  As  father  was  nothing 
at  that  time  hut  a  common  sailor,  I  was  forced 
to  go  if  I  went  at  all  in  a  common  capacity,  so 
I  went  as  cabin  girl,  and  at  such  I  have  always 
sailed." 

"And  always  with  your  father?"  inquired  tho 
captain. 

"  Always  in  the  same  vessel,  sir.  He  is  sec- 
ond mate  of  the  brig  winch  your  vessel  so  un- 
fortunately run  into." 

"  Therefore,  I  presume,"  said  Clawson,  "  that 
you  feel  quite  anxious  for  his  safety  V 

"  God  knows  I  do,  sir,"  replied  Ella,  earnest- 
ly. "  Do  you  think  your  ship  will  overtake  hid 
vessel  ?" 

"  In  accordance  with  my  orders,"  answered 
Clawson,  "  she  is  trying  to  do  so  ns  hard  as  she 
can.     Is  (he  Niohe  a  fast  sailer  V 

"  She  has  the  reputation  of  being  remarkably 
so,"  responded  Ella. 

"  Then  the  chance  of  our  overtaking  her  is 
very  slim.  But  whether  we  do  so  or  not,  yon 
can  rest  assured,  Miss  Mcrwington,  that  the  ves- 
sel your  father  was  in  has  providentially  received 
no  material  damage,  and  also  that  you  are  per- 
fectly welcomo  to  the  hospitalities  of  my  ship 
as  lung  as  you  may  stand  in  need  of  them." 

-  With  these  words  Captain  Clawsou  left  the 
cabin,  whilst  Ella  immediately  retired  to  tho 
state-room  that  had  previously  been  appropriated 
to  her  use. 

At  daylight  next  morning  the  brig  was  not  to 
be  seen,  but  whether  she  had  altered  her  course 
or'outsailed  the  Catherine,  or  gone  down,  was 
with  Clawson  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  As  the 
first  of  these  alternatives,  however,  was  to  his 
judgment  the  most  plausible,  he  finally  conclud- 
ed it  was  the  true  one,  and  so  informed  Ella 
when  she  appeared  at  breakfast. 

A  few  days  after  the  occurrence  just  narrated, 
as  Cameron  and  O'Brien  were  working  together 
aloft  upon  the  ship's  rigging,  the  latter  said : 

"  Upon  mo  sowl,  Jack,  but  that's  turned  out 
to  be  a  nate,  swatc  and  purt)'  little  craft  yer 
hauled  out  of  the  big  dhrink  the  other  night. 
Faith  thin  yer  was  '  hard  a-starboard,'  or  ytr 
heart  was,  when  yer  did  that  little  job.  Did  yer 
mind  the  sparklin'  blue  eyes  of  her,  aud  tho 
gowldcn-  hair,  and  the  dillikut  face  that's  one 
part  red  and  five  white." 

"  She  has  kept  below  so  much  since  she  has 
been  aboard,"  said  Cameron,  "  that  I  have  hard- 
ly had  a  chance  to  get  a  fair  look  at  her." 

"Nor  I,"  replied  O'Brien,  "  but  I  took  tho 
divil's  own  care  though  to  make  the  best  of  all 
the  chance  I  had.  By  the  bull  that  jumped 
backward  over  Barney's  gate,  I'd  set  me  hat  for 
her  as  the  ladies  say,  if  I  hadn't  had  a  little  form- 
er experience  in  coortin,  that  makes  mc  as  shy 
of  a  woman  as  the  divil  id  of  howiy  wathcr." 

",  Did  you  ever  court  any  girl  V  asked  Came- 
ron, bluntly. 

"Faith  and  it's  mesilf  did  that  same,"  replied 
O'Brien. 

"  When  and  where  V' 

"  About  this  time  siviu  years  ago,  in  the  town 
of  Ballinslary,  county  of  Tipperary." 
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"  Anil  il    mi  I    a    1'ivll  v    gli  I   of  e..nr.-v  '"     11] 

gOBtfftl    <  'llllh'M'll. 

"  An'  yer  may  Well  May  thirl  widoul  Btretrhrn' 
tlio  tin-tub  the  di\  il  ii  linir.     There  Isn't  n  Varifw 

livin'  could  how  I<1  ii  candle  lo  llOl*." 

"  Was ;  1 1 1 ■  lull  or  ahori  '" 

"  Betwtxl   I   liocwanc    iliat   is,  nuthor one 

nor  tuthoi'.  Slio  stood  nhoril  five  feet  siVinin 
Iiit  itrfdkins,  was  clone  limbed,  wwy  clinked,  rod 

haired,  uiil    n    Little  bald    8001    mi  ihe  top  of  her 

head,  that  shone  like  it  Btritko  of  silver  iu  a  ftir- 

nis*  oT  lire." 

"  What  was  her  name  '"  continued  Cameron, 

"  Kate  o'lji'ury,"  returned  O'Brien! 
"  As  we  litivi!  gol  a  prdtQ  [bug  job  Horo,  snp- 
poso  you  spin  us  a  uiru  ahoul  yi m i'  wooirtg." 

"  By  nte  siiwl  1  will,  though  il  makes  mO 
head  ache  jist  the  thinkitt'  of  il.  Well,  yor 
must  knnw  thin,  thai  I  fell  in  love  wid  ICtttO  at  tt 
fair,  whi'i'i-  1  p;ot  lis  ptU'ty  a  pair  Of  black  eyes  as 
iver  yer  saw,  figlitin'  will  Eary  Monagou,  hckase 
lie  jist  hinted  that  she  wasn't  good  lookiu'.  She 
foil  iu  low  wid  nif  too,  or  said  .she  aid,  ami  I 
used  to  mate  her  by  moonlight  alone  jist  fominst 
l'nt  Murphy's  pig-sty,  and  we  used  tu  have  the 
dml's  own  time  tt  leather  anyhow.  Finally, 
Kate  btig&U  tn  blather  about  a  pmste  and  mar- 
riage ami  sicli  sort  of  nonsense,  till  1  promised 
to  66fe  her  father  in  order  to  git  his  consent. 
Well,  one  Sunday  night  I  rigged  mesitf  all  out 
in  a  new  suit,  from  clue  to  earing,  and  went  to 
see  ould  Mtsther  CLcary.  Finding  him  in  the 
room  wid  Knty  and  his  ould  woman,  I  says  : 

'"The  top  o'  tlio  avenht'  to  yer,  Misfher 
O'Leary.' 

" '  Same  to  yersilf/  says  he,  as  grouty  as  a 
hog  wid  the  inasles. 

" '  I've  come  to  ask  your  consult  to  marry  yer 
dawther,'  says  I. 

"  '  The  divil  yer  have,'  says  he.  'An' what 
have  yer  got  lo  do  it  wid  V 

"  '  A  pair  of  strong  hands  and  willin1  hearts/ 
says  I,  '  and  the  big  fortin'  I'm  expect  in'  from 
a  rich  unele  now  lyin'  so  close  to  death's  door  he 
can  asily  papc  through  the  openinV 

"' Git  out  of  my  house,  yon  lyin' dog,1  said 
the  ould  man,  '  for  isn't  mesilf  that  kuowed  that 
yer  nivcr  had  the  divil  an  uncle  in  the  world,  or 
father  tiyther.' 

"In,  a  minnit  nil  the  bould  blood  of  the 
O'Brien's  of  twinty  ginerations  rushed  into  my 
fists,  and  I  hit  the  ould  sinner  a  clout  under  the 
ear  that  nearly  knocked,  him  into  the  fire.  Then 
Kate,  bad  luck  to  the  likes  of  her,  took  the 
dasher  out  of  a  churn  of  buttermilk  that  was 
standin'  by,  and  hit  me  a  wipe  on  the  head  that 
would  have  stnndid  an  ellcfunt — whilst  the  ould 
woman  threw  a  hod  full  of  hot  ashes  in  me  face, 
and  I  boulted  for  home  widont  me  hat,  and  al- 
most widout  me  head.  Thin  I  swore  a  morthal 
big  oath  that  I'd  niver  coort  the  divil  a  girl  afther 
that,  and  I  hope  the  Howly  Mother  will  always 
help  mo  kapo  mo  word,  so  I  do." 

"  So  do  I,"  responded  Cameron,  and  thus  the 
conversation  ended. 

After  she  had  been  about  a  week  on  board  the 
Catherine,  Ella  noticed  with  pain  of  heart  that 
Captain  Clavvson's  attentions  towards  her,  were 
much  more  assiduous  than  was  agreeable  or  in 
fact  proper.  The  only  line  of  policy  she  could 
pursue  in  the  premises,  was  to  avoid  being  alone 
with  him,  and  this  she  managed  to  do  until  the 
day  in  question,  when,  whilst  she  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  the  cabin,  he  stole  upon  her  unawrarcs, 
and  addressed  her  thus  : 

"  Miss  Merwington,  I  have  been  so  charmed 
by  your  wit  and  overpowered  by  your  beauty  as 
to  be  almost  bereft  of  my  senses." 

"  Such  language  to  me,  sir,"  answered  Ella, 
"  is  from  you,  sir,  both  insulting  and  improper, 
and  I  hope  and  -wish  to  be  persecuted  by  it  no 
more." 

"  Then  all  my  kindness  to  yon  goes  for  noth- 
ing, I  presume  V  said  the  captain. 

"  For  that,  sir,"  answered  Ella,  "I  feel  deep- 
ly and  truly  grateful,  and  am  willing  to  do  any- 
thing suitable  for  a  msiden  like  me  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  testify  my  gratitude." 

"  Then  yon  can  easily  consent  to  be  mine." 
"  Never,  sir.     I  am  already  betrothed*.    Allow 
me,  if  you  please,  to  leave  the  cabin," 

So  saying,  she  immediately  left  the  captain's 
presence,  when  that  worthy  individual,  after 
saying:  "By  heavens  she  shall  be  mine !"  fol- 
lowed her  to  the  deck. 

Towards  sunset  the  look-out  at  the  masthead, 
reported  a  dismasted  vessel  in  sight  about  two 
points  off  the  lee  bow.  On  hearing  this,  Claw- 
son  kept  his  ship  off  n  little  and  ran  down  to- 
wards the  wreck,  as  near  as  prudence  would  per- 


mit, th'M  hdvQ  tO  and  i.lnmi'il  II  light,  tvllfrll  WflB 

.  iii.ii  ;in:.\\eiv.[  by  I  lie  np|  ";n  ,uire  i  .1  ji  not  hei'  on 
hoard  tin1  stranger. 

Jndgmg  I'n.iu  this  thai  the  strange  vessel  whs 
In  dltffveiw,  Captain*  Clavvtion  despatched  a  boal 

well  maimed  imd  eoniuiillldeil  by  the  olliof  inittOj 
lii  her  ussislanee.       After  being  ilbseiil  more  ihaii 

two  hniii'..,  ihe  boat  returned  bringing  n  woman 
and  ivw  mule  passengers,  and  it  report  that  the 
strange  vessel  (which  wiw  an  English  hiiri|iie) 
had  been  di.mntslrd  in  u  typhoon  that  occurred  a 
lew  days  previous,  had  since  sprang  aleak,  and 
vmis  riow  in  a  sinking  condition. 

Oil  hearing  this  ('lawsuit  sent  the  boat  bark 
again  lor  the  officers  and  crew,  and  then  iiiiuie- 
dialely  went  below. 

Il  so  happened  thai  tlio  person  stationed  at. 
llje  gangway  to  assist  the  strange  lady  from  the 
wreck  in  getting  on  board   the  Catharine,  \vae 

■  laek  Cameron,  who  no  sooner  saw  her  fare  and 
heard  her  voice,  than  he  exclaimed  . 

"  (iood  Cod  !  it  is  my  wife,  Ella  Cameron  I" 
As  she.  instantly  recognized  her  injured  hus- 
band, the  woman  fell  fainliug  to  the  deck  with- 
out uttering  a  word.  Then  honest  Jack,  re- 
membering nothing  at  the  time  but  the  old  love 
of  his  curly  married  life,  took  the  sinning  wife 
gently  in  his  arms  once  more,  ami  bore  her  to 
the  forecastle,  where  she  soon  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  say  that  in  an  ovil  hour  she  had  been 
lured  from  her  wifely  allegiance  by  n  certain 
Captain  Merwington,  and  been  induced  by  him 
to  desert  her  husband,  soon  after  which  he  took 
her  away  to  St.  Helena,  although  she  did  not 
sail  for  that  place,  until  he  got  possession  of  her 
child,  which  in!  the  absence  of  Cameron  was  an 
easy  matter.  But  after  the  great  sin  came  the 
greater  sin  and  more  terrible  retribution.  After 
she  arrived  at  St.  Helena  she  was  cruelly  mal- 
treated by  her  paramour,  so  that  she  was  in  a 
sfeort  time  obliged  to  live  separate  from  him, 
and  soon  after  that  he  tlu-cw  up  his  appointment 
and  with  her  child  mysteriously  absconded  from 
the  island. 

And  she  had  suffered  on  that  lonely  spot 
seven  years,  in  bitter  destitution,  when  the  cap- 
tain of  a  barque  bound  to  Sydne}7",  by  way  of 
China,  kindly  offered  her  a  passage.  Whilst  on 
her  way,  however,  to  the  latter  place,  the  barque 
was  dismasted  in  the  manner  before  related,  and 
the  guilty  wife  and  injured  husband  were  thus 
again  brought  providentially  together,  the  one 
repentant  and  suing  for  pardon,  the  other  for- 
giving and  ready  to  grant  it. 


Kiln  Merwington  with  hot  own  father  and  moth- 
er, \vhi«'li  [Oolf  place  ne\t  day,  is  more  limn  WO 
<  :i ii  "i1. ''.  and  eon ■■"'ipii-iilly  WO    I    IcilVfl    il  tO 

[ho  rondcr'fi  hrragfantloii. 
Ah  soon  as  OTJrion  gol  a  mir  Inkling  of  the 

faelM  'in  tllC  Cfl  e,  lie  ,. hipped  <  'aiiM-fou  mi  lie' 
;  houldOl'  and  Bald  : 

"  Arrah,    me    run    Of  wax,    you'll    BBrolj     l>0 
llAltlt  A-HTAIilioAD  nil  vit  life  al'lher  this." 

About  a  year  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events 

just  related,  Cameron  willi  his  wife  and  dutlgll- 
irr  arrived  in  Sydney,  w  here  ihe  latter  was  soon 
after  married  lo  a  thriving  tradesinun,  and  il  II 
from  her  Hon  thai  the  author  Obtained  tin;  main 
incidents  of  this  story. 


Meanwhile  a  scene  of  a  somewhat  different 
description  Imd  been  enacted  in  the  cabin. 
Knowing  that  Ella  Merwington  had  retired  early 
to  her  state-room,  Captain  Clawson,  on  trying 
the  door  and  finding  it  fastened,  imperiously  de- 
manded admittance.  On  its  being  opened  by 
Ella,  Clawson,  seizing  her  with  one  hand,  point- 
ed a  loaded  pistol  to  her  head  with  another,  ex- 
claiming :  "  Consent  to  be  mine  or  die." 

"  God  helping  me  I  shall  do  neither,"  replied 
Ella,  as  she  fearlessly  snatched  the  pistol  from 
his  hand,  and  immediately  turned  the  key  of  the 
state-room  door.  Then  deliberately  pointing  the 
loaded  weapon  at  the  intruder's  head,  she  was 
about  to  speak,  when  Clawson  anticipated  her 
by  saying  : 

"Now  it  is  your  turn.  I  presume  yon  seek 
revenge  V 

"Ay,  and  intend  to  have  it.  Please  to  kneel." 
Awed  by  the  cool  and  determined  maimer  of 
his  fair  antagonist,  Clawson  tremblingly  obeyed. 
"  Now,  sir,"  continued  Ella,  "  I  wish  you 
solemnly  to  swear  as  3-011  expect  to  enter  into 
the  immediate  presence  of  your  Maker,  that  you 
will  never  whilst  you  live  insult  any  one  of  my 
sex,  either  by  word  or  deed,  whilst  I  on  my  part 
agree  to  keep  this  affair  a  profound  secret." 

u  Can  it  be  possible  such  is  the  revenge  you 
seek  V  inquired  the  bewildered  culprit. 

"  Do  you  swear  V  impressively  responded 
Ella  Merwington. 

"Most  solemnly  I  do,"  returned  the  captain. 
"  I  believe  you.  Acting  upon  a  hlcssed  prin- 
ciple I  learned  but  a  short  time  ago  from  the 
best  of  all  Books,  which  leads  me  to  return  good 
for  evil,  I,  depending  upon  your  honor  as  a  man 
to  keep  the  solemn  oath  you  have  just  taken, 
unlock  the  door  of  this  room^  return  your  pistol, 
and  set  you  at  perfect  liberty.  Thus  is  the  poor 
cabin  girl  truly  revenged. 

Without  a  word  of  reply,  Clawson  left  the 
presence  of  his  intended  victim,  and  ever  after 
religiously  kept  his  oath,  and  lived  a  Christian 
and  exemplary  life. 

An  adequate   description  of  the  reunion   of 


TO  A   SNOW   I  l,\Ki:. 


MiiiMoui  nf  iunonoiici',  vvu  I111U 

Thy  visit  to  the  earth; 
Thy  courier,  the  northern  galo, 

Companion  of  thy  birth. 

White  as  the  down  on  Beraphs'  wings, 
And  light,  imd  bright,  and  pure  ; 

Thou'dnt  bo  a  type  of  holler  tliinga, 
Wua  thy  eontiuuanee  nuro. 

But  no;  the  Bun,  with  enviouB  oyo, 
LookH  down  upon  thy  birth, 

And  ull  thy  nhort  lived  beauties  die  ; 
Thou  art  too  pure  lor  earth. 

Another  foe  awaits  thee  here, 

To  rob  thee  of  thy  charms  ; 
Zephyr,  who  comes  the  spring  to  chwr, 

Expels  thee  from  earth's  armu. 

Emblem  ot  innocence  thou  art, 

For  virtue  never  dies, 
But  exhaled  like  thy  aqueous  purt, 

Mounts  upward  to  the  skies. 

THE  NOBLE  COOKS. 


It  happened  some  years  ago  that  a  lady  of 
the  highest  rank  in  Paris,  named  Madame 
B ,  had  assembled  in  her  chateau  sixty  dis- 
tinguished personages.  The  entertainment  was 
given  in  honor  of  the  Prussian  ambassador;  and 
the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais-Bourbon,  and  the 
diplomatic  body,  all  had  their  representatives 
among  the  guests.  Every  one  had  arrived,  and 
"the  trying  half-hour"  before  dinner  passed  in 
brilliant  chat.  A  consul-general  recounted  some 
seenes  in  the  private  life  of  Ibrahim  Pacha ; 
while  a  deputy  from  Languedoc  drew  laughter — 
loud  as  ever  came  from  lips  polite — from  the 
group  who  surrounded  him,  as  he  read  aloud  a 
letter  just  received  from  one  of  his  electors. 
The  worthy  informed  him  he  had  two  camels, 
which  he  knew  not  what  to  do  with,  and  mod- 
estly requested  the  deputy  to  sell  them  at  a  high 
price  to  government  for  the  Garden  of  Plants. 
"  It  won't  cost  the  country  much,"  he  added, 
"  and  will  secure  you  my  vote  !" 

Madame  B was   passing  from    one  to 

another  of  her  guests  with  the  most  bewitching 
grace,  when  suddenly  she  perceived  her  head 
butler  making  telegraphic  signals  towards  her 
from  behind  the  door. 

"  What's  the  matter  V  said  she,  approaching 
him. 

"Ah,  madame,  a  great  mishap!"  cried  he, 
clasping  his  hands. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  The  cook  is  tipsy — indeed  so  very  drunk, 
that  he  has  not  even  caused  fires  to  be  lighted. 
If  he  could  even  set  about  preparing  dinner 
now,  it  vvoidd  take  four  hours  to  make  ready." 

By  this  time  the  guests'  appetites  had  become 
sharp,  and  diplomatic  stomachs  were  in  ques- 
tion. Madame  B remained  calm  and  se- 
rene. It  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  difficulty ; 
so  she  met  it  with  a  smiling  face. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  she,  addressing 
the  company,  "I  invited  you  to  dinner,  but 
there  is  no  dinner  to  be  had  :  I  have  this  mo- 
ment learned  that  my  cc  ok  is  intoxicated;  and 
if  we  want  to  have  the  table  covered,  wre  must 
turn  cooks  ourselves." 

The  proposal  was  received  with  enthusiastic 
applause.  The  Prussian  ambassador  immediate- 
ly turned  up  his  sleeves ;  all  the  others  followed 
his  example,  and  amid  merry  peals  of  laughter 
they  descended  en  masse  to  the  kitchen. 

The  cook  was  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  looking 
as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  as  immovable  as  a 
sphinx.  Around  him  were  plenty  of  saucepans 
and  stevvpans,  but  not  a  vestige  of  anything 
eatable.  "  Conquer  or  die  !"  was  their  motto  ; 
and  they  conquered. 

A  peer  of  the  realm  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  spit;  two  ministerial  deputies  watched  the 
frying-pans ;  three  secretaries  to  the  embassy 
were  promoted  to   mix  the  sauces ;    and  two 


proi  identii  of  the  1 0111 1    roj  til  v ■■:   to   kirn 

the  pot    Bovo ■  <  tghi  Admiral  i  mid  ■  cnorals 

waged  VftUftnt  warfare  on    the   |joullrv-y:ird,  and 

came  off  rictoriotu  with  Dwmty-dozon  egg*,  and 

(•llickeilfl  and  rlu. 'Is  ,  rnrimneniblc 

All  the  IndieH  declared  tltot  tlioy  wen-  perfect- 
I3  mi. id  iu  making  omelet*;  accordingly  there 

was  no  end  to  tllCBC  dftJutiCH.  The  most  remark- 
able were,  an  omolfll  wttli    turn  by  11  duel,.-,  ,  ,  an 

omelet  with  traffics  by  a  mftrchioncM,  an  omelet 
wiih  oapnragmi  by  a  vtseonntcfls,  and  a  swcot 

omelet  by  a  biironcHH, 

Madame  11 maintained    order  111    all    de- 

pavtmontfl  of  the  HOrvicc  ;  she  ronerved  to  her- 
self the  BOOBOning  Of  the  ragouts.  And  how 
they  did   laugh! 

"  Where's  the  vinegar?"  crictTa  eon  nl. 

"A  little   parfllcy   for    my   capon!"  nhoiitcd  ii 

charge  d'affaires. 

"  Salt  and  i>e|i|»er,  if  yon  please  I"  demanded 
a  secretary  of  state, 

"  Flour  for  me  I"  vociferated  the  ntlone  y- 
gcneral. 

After  the  omelets,  then-  slill  remained  Bb  many 
eggs,  that  the  ladies  net  to  work  and  prepared 
fried  eggs,  boiled  egg*,  sliced  eggs,  and  eggs 
beaten  up  in  froth. 

While  these  active  preparations  wen.-  progress- 
ing, the  cook  tried  now  and  then  to  rise,  but 
sank  down  again  with  a  heavy  sigh.  Then  he 
would  follow  with  his  drooping  eyes  the  gentle- 
men in  black  coats,  and  the  ladies  111  satin  robes, 
all  protected  with  napkins,  feeling  totally  unable 
to  comprehend  litis  invasion  of  his  empire. 

At  ten  o'clock  Madame  B announced,  in 

the  midst  of  general  enthusiasm,  that  dinner  was 
ready ;  and  shortly  after  they  all  sat  down  to 
table. 

Every  one  had  earned  a  dinner  and  an  appe- 
tite, and  the  dishes  were  pronounced  by  acclama- 
tion excellent.  Seldom  was  a  banquet  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  ;  and  at  a  late  hour  the  illustri- 
ous guests  separated,  in  good-humor  with  each 
other,  with  their  hostess,  and  with  themselves. 


GALLANTRY  IN  JAPAN. 

The  first  vision  of  hoops,  ribbons  and  silk 
raiment  that  ever  dawued  on  the  astonished  eyes 
of  the  Japanese  public,  was  most  curiously  re- 
ceived by  the  beau  monde  there.  Mrs,  Allock, 
the  wife  of  the  English  Minister  to  Japan,  was 
the  only  European  lady  who  had  visited  those 
barbaric  shores,  and  when  the  distinguished  band 
landed  at  Jeddo,  they  were  escorted  to  the  resi- 
dence plenipotentiary  by  several  officials,  follow- 
ed by  a  multitude  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
Japanese,  whose  attention  was  almost  exclusive- 
ly directed  to  Mrs.  Allock,  to  the  total  neglect  of 
the  rest  of  the  party.  To  them,  with  her  ex- 
pansive crinoline  and  brilliantly -trimmed  bon- 
net, she  was  an  object  of  the  most  lively  curios- 
ity, being  eyed  by  all  the  crowd,  who  would  ran 
ahead  of  her,  and  post  themselves  favorably  so 
as  to  look  her  in  the  face  when  she  came  up, 
some  of  them  fingering  her  dress  and  taking 
hold  of  it.  This  ungentlemanly  conduct  she 
very  properly  resented,  by  giving  the  offenders  a 
pretty  heavy  blow  on  the  head  with  her  parasol. 
Mrs.  Allock  had  been  living  for  some  time  in 
Canton,  before  her  procedure  to  Japan,  and  was 
thus  prepared,  by  wdiolcsomc  experience,  for  the 
Japanese  heathen.  They  were  totally  unused  to 
such  a  specimen  of  civilization  and  crinoline  as 
the  minister's  fair  wife. 


TEACHING  A  COW. 

A  gentleman  riding  near  his  own  house  in 
Ireland,  saw  a  cow's  head  and  fore  feet  appear 
at  the  top  of  a  ditch,  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge 
on  the  roadside ;  he  heard  a  voice  alternately 
threatening  and  encouraging  the  cow ;  he  was 
induced  to  ride  up  close  to  the  scene  of  action, 
when  he  saw  a  boy's  head  appear  behind  the 
cow.  "  My  good  boy,"  said  he,  "that's  a  fine 
cow."  "  Och,  that  she  is,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  and  I  am  teaching  her  how  to  get  her  own 
living,  plase  yer  honor."  The  gentleman  did 
not  precisely  understand  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression, and  had  he  directly  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, would  probably  have  died  in  igno- 
rance ;  but  the  boy,  proud  of  liis  cow,  encour- 
aged an  exhibition  of  her  talents  ;  she  was  made 
to  jump  across  the  ditch  several  times,  and  this 
adroitness  in  breaking  through  fences  was  term- 
ed "getting  her  own  living."  Thus,  as  soon  as 
a  cow's  education  is  finished,  she  may  be  sent 
loose  into  the  world  to  provide  for  herself ;  turn- 
ed to  graze  in  the  poorest  pasture,  she  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  live  upon  the  fat  of  the  land. 


Happy  Days. — A  paper  was  found  after  the 
death  of  Abderama  III.,  one  of  the  Moorish 
kings  of  Spain,  who  died  at  Cordova,  in  961, 
after  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  with  these  words, 
written  by  himself :— "  Fifty  years  have  passed 
since  I  became  caliph.  I  have  enjoyed  riches, 
honors,  and  pleasmcs ;  Heaven  has  showered 
upon  me  all  the  gifts  that  man  could  desire.  In 
this  long  space  of  apparent  felicity,  I  havQ  kept 
an  account  of  how  many  happy  days  I  have 
passed;  their  number  is  fourteen.  Consider 
then,  mortals,  what  is  grandeur,  what  is  the 
world,  and  what  is  life  ?" 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
A  LYRIC  OF  LOVE. 


By  WILLIE  E.  PAB0&. 


In  praiBe  of  one  I  frame  my  song 
Whose  earnest  love  na3  made  me  strong ; 
Whose  truth  and  fiiith  to  me  belong. 

The  lily's  life  is  spanned  by  hours, 
And  they  who  wait  in  pleasant  bowers 
Find  bliss  with  fleetness  like  the  flowers. 

And  he  who  seeks  feme's  crown  to  win 
Amid  Ambition's  ceaseless  din, 
Will  find,  when  he  would  enter  in, — 

The  way  backed  up  by  traitorous  schemes, 
Until,  within  oblivion's  streams 
He  ends  his#aring  and  his  dreams. 

But  when  wo  at  affection's  gate 
The  coming  of  the  lOTed  await 
And  find  we  have  not  come  too  late, 

0,  then  the  heart  that  pleasure  feels 
Which  only  on  love's  current  steals, 
And  but  responds  to  love's  appeals. 

And  so  in  praise  of  one,  my  song 

I  frame ;  her  love  hath  made  me  strong  ; 

Hor  truth  and  faith  to  me  belong. 

In  the  sweet  sunlight  of  her  eyes 
I  look,  and  from  their  depths  arise 
The  signs  to  which  my  heart  replies. 

In  all  young  manhood's  prjde  I  stand  ; 
And  say,  the  love  that  I  command, 
Can  rival  any  in  the  land. 

It  is  a  shield  to  ward  Off  ill, 

A  guide  to  tame  my  wayward  will, 

Has  power  life's  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

And  as  beneath  the  spoil  I  bend, 
Her  sweet  love-  In  my  verse  I  blend; 
And  to  the  wooed  tliia  message  send : 

Id  praise  of  one  who  fills  my  song, 
Whose  earnest  love  hath  maJc  me  Btroug, 
Whose  truth  and  feith  to  me  belong. 


Written  for  Gleasou'u  Pictorial. 

OLD  GKAY. 


DY    IIOKATIO    ALGER,    Jit. 


"  Mary,"  said  Ralph  EVliott  to  his  wife,  "  I've 
just  received  a  letter  from  your  brother  Henry. 
He  has  agreed  to  take  our  John  as  an  appren- 
tice, and  wishes  him  to  commence  the  first  of 
next  week." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will  be  sad  news  for  John, 
he  had  his  mind  so  set  upon  going  to  college." 

"  Yes,  it  is  I  know  a  grievous  disappointment," 
said  Mr.  Elliott,  sighing,  "  but  what  can  I  do  1 
Under  any  circumstances  there  is  not  a  possi- 
bility of  my  being  able  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
a  college  education.  You  know  our  income  is 
hardly  sufficient  to  defray  our  own  necessary 
expenses." 

Yes,  I  know  that,  but  John  is  6uch  a  smart 
scholar,"  said  the  mother,  proudly.  "  The 
teacher  told  me,  only  yesterday,  that'  he  is  supe- 
rior in  scholarship  to  any  member  of  his  class. 
And  yet  they  will  enter  college  next  commence- 
ment, while  our  boy  will  be  condemned  to  hard 
labor  at  the  carpenter's  bench." 

"Still  he  will  find  his  acquirements  even  in 
that  situation  a  source  of  pleasure,  and  he  will 
have  some  leisure  to  devote  to  increasing  them." 

"  At  the  best  it  will  be  a  great  sacrifice," 

A  few  words  are  needed  to  explain  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Elliotts.  The  head  of  the  family 
was  a  clerk  on  a  small  salary,  which  by  economy 
was  made  sufficient  to  maintain  the  family  in 
comfort.  But  this  was  all.  He  was  unable  to 
give  his  children  a  start  in  life  beyond  a  mode- 
rate education  and  a  good  trade.  His  oldest  son 
John  was  now  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  of  much 
promise.  He  was  very  fond  of  study,  and  his 
progress  had  been  so  rapid  as  to  gratify  and  en- 
courage alike  his  parents  and  teachers.  But  lie 
had  now  arrived  at  an  age  when  it  was  essential 
that  he  should  begin  to  do  something  for  him- 
self. At  this  juncture,  his  uncle  Henry,  living 
in  the  next  town,  had  offered  to  teach  him  his 
own  trade,  that  of  a  carpenter,  and  his  father  did 
not  feel  that  his  circumstances  would  justify  him 
in  declining  the  offer.  He  was  to  commence  his 
apprenticeship,  as  has  already  been  intimated, 
the  following  week. 

Shortly  after  the  conversation  recorded  above, 
John  Elliott  entered  the  house  and  came  into  the 
sitting-room,  bearing  a  pile  of  hooks  under  his 
arm. 

"  So  you've  brought  your  books  home,  John," 
said  his  mother! 

"  Yes,  morher,  and  it  almost  brought  the  tears 
to  my  eyes  when  T  turned  awav  from   the  acade- 


my where  I  have  passed  so  many  happy  days. 
Good-by,  Virgil,"  he  continued,  as  he  lay  down 
a  copy  of  that  chissic  author.  "  You  must  give 
my  farewell  respects  to  ^Eneas  and  the  rest,  for 
I  don't  expect  I  shall  have  much  to  do  with 
them  henceforth.  And  yon,  Cicero,  are  a  fine 
old  fellow — I'd  like  to  keep  company  with  you 
longer,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can't." 

These  words  were  said  half  playfully,  half 
sadly. 

"  Your  uncle  expects  you  to  come  to-morrow. 
He  thinks  next  week  will  be  a  good  time  to  com- 
mence your  apprenticeship." 

"  As  good  as  any,  I  suppose.  But  don't  let's 
talk  about  disagreeable  subjects,  mother.  Is 
sapper  ready  ?     I'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear." 

Supper  was  ready,  and  ample  justice  was  done 
by  the  hungry  lad  to  his  mother's  cookery. 
Shortly  after  the  meal,  John  announced  his  in- 
tention of  going  out  skating  for  a  short  time. 

"Don't  be  gone  long,  John.  You  know  this 
is  your  last  night  at  home,"  said  his  mother. 

"  I  shan't  be  gone  above  an  hour,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  Poor  boy  !  he  feels  it  a  good  deal,"  said  his 
mother  to  herself.  "  I  only  wish  something 
would  turn  up  so  tliat  his  wishes  might  be  grati- 
fied. If  the  fairies  only  lived  in  these  times  I 
would  just  tease  them  for  money  enough  to  pay 
John's  expenses  through  college." 

"  Hard  work  is  the  only  fairy  now-a.days," 
said  her  husband,  who  had  overheard  her  words. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  returned  his  wife.  "And 
yet  I  can't  help  feeling  as  if  something  or  other 
was  going  to  turn  up,  so  that  John  needn't  go  to 
a  trade." 

"You  are  a  little  like  Micawber,"  6aid  Mr. 
Elliott,  smiling.  "  He  was  always  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up." 

"And  something  did  at  last,"  said  Mrs. 
Elliott. 

"It  isn't  safe  to  build  one's  hopes  on  a  story," 
returned  her  husband. 

Meanwhile  sometliing  had  turned  up.  An 
adventure  had  befallen  John,  but  as  to  its  profit- 
ing him  that  was  very  problematical. 

He  was  on  his  way  home  from  the  pond  about 
eight  o'clock,  with  his  6kates  hanging  over  his 
shoulders,  when  he  heard  the  ringing  of  hells 
behind  him.  Looking  back  he  saw  a  horse  and 
sleigh  rapidly  approaching.  There  was  a  young 
man  in  the  sleigh,  but  his  swaying  form  indi- 
cated that  ho  was  not  in  a  state  to  have  much 
control  over  the  horse.  Ho  was  so  far  intoxi- 
cated as  to  be  in  a  very  jubilant  state,  and  was 
shouting  to  his  horse  to  proceed. 

Walking  along  in  the  very  path  which  the 
sleigh  was  taking,  John  saw  an  old  man,  clad  in 
a  long,  blue  camlet  cloak,  reaching  to  his  feet. 
He  looked  sliabby  enough,  and  Juhn  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  in  him  Old  Gray,  as  he 
was  usually  termed,  a  miserly  old  man  who  had 
lived  in  the  neighborhood  for  years. 

At  present  the  chance  -of  his  being  run  over 
and  seriously  injured  seemed  very  great.  The 
intoxicated  driver  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  for 
him,  and  Old  Gray  was  quite  deaf,  so  that  lie 
probably  would  not  perceive  his  danger  until  it 
was  too  late.  All  this  flashed  in  an  instant  on 
John's  mind,  and  he  at  once  began  to  run  with 
all  his  speed  towards  the  old  man,  in  order  to 
avert  the  danger.  He  reached  him  just  iu  time. 
Seizing  him  unceremoniously  by  the  arm  he 
dragged  him  to  the  side  of  the  road  just  as  the 
sleigh  whirled  by. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  boy  V  exclaimed  Old 
Gray,  wrathfully,  not  at  first  understanding  the 
cause  of  Ins  violence. 

John  pointed  to  the  receding  sleigh.  Old 
Gray  understood,  and  muttered  a  half  recogni- 
tion of  his  services.  This  happened  within  a 
few  rods  of  Mr.  Elliott's  houso. 

"  Won't  you  call  in,  Mr.  Gray  f"  asked  John, 
without  the  most  distant  idea  that  the  invitation 
would  be  accepted. 

"  I  don't  know  but  I  will,"  said  Old  Gray, 
hesitatingly. 

Endeavoring  to  conceal  his  astonishment  at 
this  sudden  acceptance  of  a  civility  by  one  who 
was  well  known  to  be  very  unsocial,  John  led 
the  way. 

"  Eather,"  said  he,  opening  the  door  of  the 
sitting-room,  "  I  have  invited  Mr.  Gray  to  step 
into  the  house.  He  has  just  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape from  being  run  over." 

Mr.  Elliott  rose  from  his  scat,  and  though  not 
a  little  surprised,  received  his  visitor  politely. 

"  It  is  a  very  cold  evening,"  he  suggested,  not 
knowing  how  far  his  sociality  would  he  met  by 
his  guest. 


"Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  briefly,  leaning  his 
chin  on  his  stick,  and  looking  intently  into  the 
fire.  He  began  to  rub  his  hands  stealthily,  as  if 
the  influences  of  the  coriifortable  room  had  al- 
ready began  to  affect  him  pleasantly. 

Fine  furniture  cannot  impart  an  ah*  of  com- 
fort to  a  room.  Mr.  Elliott's  Bitting-room  was 
furnished  simply  enough.  A  cheap  Kiddermin- 
ster carpet,  already  weli-worn,  covered  the  floor, 
a  small  table  stood  in  the  centre,  a  home-made 
lounge,  covered  with  patch,  was  drawn  up  in 
front  of  the  fire,  a  few  cane-bottomed  chairs 
stood  about  the  room ;  there  was  a  set  of  book- 
shelves, containing  a  few  well-used  books,  and  a 
solitary  picture  looked  down  from  the  mantel. 
The  room  was  certainly  not  luxurious  in  its  ap- 
pointments, yet  to  Old  Gray  it  seemed  a  Para- 
dise compared  with  his  own  bleak,  cheerless  and 
solitary  home. 

One  accustomed  to  solitude  is  an  embarrassing 
companion.  Access  to  their  minds  has  been 
closed  in  so  many  ways  that  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
lect topics  suitable  or  likely  to  draw  them  out. 
However,  Mr.  Elliott  undertook  to  draw  Old 
Gray  into  conversation. 

"John  tells  me  that  you  have  had  a  narrow, 
escape  from  being  run  over." 

"Yes,"  said  Old  Gray,  with  the  same  abrupt- 
ness as  before,  still  looking  into  the  tire.  Then 
after  a  pause,  he  inquired : 

"  How  old  is  he  V 

"Do  you  mean  John?" 

"Your  son." 

"  He  is  sixteen." 

"  What's  he  going  to  do  V 

Mr.  Elliott  was  a  little  surprised  at  this  judi- 
cation of  interest  on  the  part  of  Old  Gray. 

"  Ho  is  going  to  leave  us  to-morrow  to  become 
an  apprentice  to  his  uncle,  who  is  a  carpenter." 

"  Humph — where  3" 

"  Does  he  want  to  go  V 

"No.  He  is  very  fond  of  his  studies,  and 
would  like  very  much  to  go  to  college  with  his 
class,  but  the  expenses  attending  a  college  course 
are  so  great  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
send  hiin.  It  is  a  great  disappointment  to  me 
as  well  as  to  him,"  Mr.  Elliott  added,  half  to 
himself,  for  he  had  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
Old  Gray  would  feel  particularly  interested  in 
his  relation. 

"Humph!"  said  Old  Gray,  in  a  tone  which 
it  was  very  difficult  to  interpret. 

Soon  after  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  turned 
towards  the  door  as  if  about  to  go. 

"Mr.  Gray,"  said  Mrs.  Elliott,  hastily,  "I 
hope  you  won't  go  just  yet,  I  am  going  to  have 
some  cake  and  apples  brought  in  direetly.  It 
will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  have  you  partake 
with  us.     You  surely  won't  refuso." 

Old  Gray  sank  back  into  his  seat,  apparently 
half  surprised  at  his  own  inclination  to  remain. 
As  his  movement  was  taken  for  assent,  Mrs.  El- 
liott directed  the  cake  and  apples  to  be  brought 
in  immediately. 

"  Skating  gives  me  a  prime  appetite,"  re- 
marked John,  helping  himself  abundantly. 
"  Did  you  ever  skate,  Mr.  Gray  V 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  looked  at  each  other  as 
if  they  regarded  tins  as  a  daring  remark  on  the 
part  of  John.  Singularly,  however,  it  seemed 
to  wake  up  Old  Gray  to  a  degree  of  life  and 
animation. 

"  I  remember  the  time,"  said  he,  "  when  I 
could  outstrip  all  the  boys  of  my  age  in  skating." 

"  Then  I  only  wish  you  were  young  again," 
said  John,  laughing.  "  I'd  give  you  a  pretty 
hard  tug." 

Old  Gray  smiled — actually  his  sombre  features 
were  lighted  up  with  a  smile.  Who  knows  what 
thoughts  of  the  almost  forgotten  past  thronged 
into  his  mind  1     But  he  quickly  added  : 

"I  shall  never  skate  again." 

Not  long  afterwards  he  rose  to  leave,  not  so 
abrubtly  as  at  first,  however.  Turning  to  John, 
as  he  passed  through  the  door-way,  he  said  : 

"  Will  you  come  over  to  my  house  to-morrow 
morning  V 

John  promised  to  do  so,  not  without  a  measure 
of  surprise.  True  to  his  promise  he  set  out  im- 
mediately after  breakfast  for  Old  Gray's  resi- 
dence. Haunt  I  should  call  it,  for  it  was  an  old 
battered  and  weather-beaten  house  of  one  story, 
in  the  last  stages  of  neglect,  John  found  Old 
Gray  at  home. 

"  You  want  to  go  to  college,  don't  you?" 
commenced  the  old  man,  abruptly. 

"  I  should  like  to  very  much,"  said  John, 
"  but  I  don't  see  any  prospect  of  it.  My  father 
is  too  poor." 


"  Apply  to  your  friends." 

"  I  have  none  that  are  able  to  furnish  me  the 
money  sufficient." 

"  There  is  one  that  you  have  not  applied  to, 
and  who  is  able." 

"  Who  is  that,  sir  I" 

"  The  boy3  about  the  village  call  him  Old 
Gray." 

"What!"  exclaimed  John,  starting  with  as- 
tonishment.    "  You  !" 

"  Yes,  L  They  call  me  a  miser.  I  suppose 
I  am.  But  I  have  taken  a  fancy  to  yon.  Tell 
your  father  that  I  will  be  responsible  for  your 
college  expenses,  and  that  ho  need  trouble  him- 
self no  farther  on  that  point." 

"  How  can  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Gray,  for  your 
generosity. 

"  By  saying  nothing  about  it." 

"  You  will  let  me  come  and  see  you  now  and 
then.     You  must  be  so  lonely." 

"  If  you  really  wish  it,"  said  Old  Gray,  look- 
ing pleased. 

So  John  went  to  college,  and  not  even  his  pa- 
rents took  a  greater  interest  in  his  progress  than 
Old  Gray.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  life 
to  the  old  man,  who  now  felt  that  he  had  some- 
thing to  live  for,  and  threw  off  some  of  his  un- 
social reserve.  The  epithet  "  old  "  has  fallen 
into  gradual  disuse,  and  he  is  now  known  as 
Mr.  Gray.  Mrs.  Elliott  sometimes  declares  that 
if  the  fairies  are  all  dead,  they  have  found  a 
worthy  successor  in  Old  Gray. 


MARRIAGE. 

Marriage  is  defined  as  the  joining  of  one 
man  and  the  same  quantity  of  femality  for  life, 
for  better  or  for  worse,  "  forever  an  dever,"  till 
death  do  thom  part — Amen. 

Who,  to  attend  a  wedding  party,  would  for 
even  one  second  suppose  that  the  happy  bride 
and  ecstatic  groom  would  be  into  each  other's 
hair  and  eyes  before  the  expiration  of  a  quar- 
ter 1  Who  could  imagine  that  that  loving, 
blooming  mother-in-law  would  be  stirring  up 
the  most  outrageous  family  quarrels,  and  un- 
makeupable  domestic  fights  in  less  than  a  month  ? 
And  who  would  dream  that  the  "  happy  couple" 
might  possibly  be  fighting  over  the  children,  and 
sueing  for  divorces  by  the  end  of  two  years, 
hating  each  other  like  cat  and  rat,  and  attempt- 
ing the  one  to  ruin  the  reputation  of  the  other  ■? 
Wliat  causes  such  astonishing  and  confounding 
changes  ?  Well,  they  do  say  the  mother-in-law 
is  a  curse  to  the  marriage  state.  She  on  the 
son's  side  "  does  up"  the  jealousy  for  the  hus- 
band ;  and  she  on  that  of  the  daughter  stirs  up 
the  idea  of  neglect  in  the  wife.  Then  come  the 
demand  for  explanations  ;  tho  grand  exhibitions 
of  independence  and  scorn ;  coldness  from  ihe 
head  of  the  house,  and  sulkiness  from  the  other 
side,  to  which  succeed  muffled  oaths  from  him  ; 
oceans  of  tears  and  regrets  from  her ;  slamming 
of  doors  ;  ferociousness  of  looks,  shipping,  hair- 
pulling,  tea-cup  throwing,  furniture  smashing, 
and  a  general  hullaballoo.  Happiness  and  peaca 
have  departed,  and  misery  and  mother's-in-law 
have  arrived,  and  the  only  hope  remaining  is 
that  these  personages  will  fight  themselves  and 
kill  each  other,  or  get  married  again,  and  move 
to  the  city  of  Jericho. 

Independent  of  these  causes,  late  hours  ou 
the  part  of  the  husband,  and  neglect  of  home 
by  the  wife,  tend  greatly  to  make  it  unhappy  ; 
and  where  there  is  distrust  and  cruelty  from  him, 
joined  to  hatefulness  and  gabble  in  her,  there 
will  always  be  sufficient  racket  and  bang  kept 
up  to  cause  the  ears  of  the  uninitiated  to  hum 
till  the  crack  of  doom. 

11  0,  wouldn't  you  like  to  marry  ?" 


A  NEW  HAM'  DOLLAR. 

A  new  half  dollar  has  been  got  up  at  the 
United  States  Mint,  to  be  submitted  to  govern- 
ment for  its  approval.  The  new  coin,  although 
of  the  same  diameter  as  that  now  in  circulation, 
is  much  thicker  at  the  rim,  in  consequence  of 
the  deeper  sinking  of  the  die,  and  hence  much 
more  durable.  On  one  side  is  a  medallion  por- 
trait of  Washington,  with  the  head  wreathed 
with  laurel ;  the  word  Liberty  upon  a  scroll  over 
the  bust;  at  the  bottom  the  date,  1859;  and 
around  the  whole  the  words  United  States  of 
America,  in  plain,  well  adapted  raised  letters. 
On  the  reverse  side,  a  wreath  of  grain  envelopes 
tho  words  Half  Dollar,  in  the  same  beautiful 
letters.     The  coin  is  very  handsome. 


DOGS  A  ROYALTY. 

In  an  English  parish,  while  the  minister  was 
reading  that  part  of  the  litany  which  specially 
petitions  for  the  members  of  the  reigning  family, 
he  was  annoyed  by  the  yelping  and  running 
about  of  some  dogs,  whom  no  one  chose  to  at- 
tend to.  He  had  begun,  "  For  the  prince  royal, 
the  royal  princes  and  princesses — (and  here,  ir- 
ritated by  the  noise,  he  thundered  out  this  trea- 
sonous desire) — tarn  out  those  dogs — and  all  the 
royal  family,"  continued  he,  resuming  the  text, 
and  caysing  a  general  titter  at  the  expense  of 
that  august  family. 


Woman's  Dignity. — It  is  impossible  to  love 
where  we  cannot  esteem  ;  and  no  woman  can  be 
esteemed  by  a  man  who  has  sense,  if  she  makes 
herself  cheap  in  the  eye  of  a  fool. 
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FREDERICK  GLEASON, 
PUBLISH  K  II    AND    PRO  PRIST  OR. 


PARTlCl'liAlt  NOTICE. 

Wo  aro  exceedingly  grateful  to  our  mimoroim 
friends  in  nil  parts  of  the  rounlry,  who  have  sent 
iih  Club*  for  " Glkaron'b  Tutorial."  In 
reply  to  the  frequent  inquiries  made  of  us  in  re- 
ference to  certain  points,  we  take  thin  opportun- 
ity to  innko  o  standing  answer  to  one  mul  nil,  us 
follows : — 

1st. — Those  who  hnvo  got,  or'nro  getting  up 
Clubs  for  us,  are  at  liberty  to  add  one  or  mure 
subscribers  to  their  Clubs,  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  at  the  usual  Club  rates  ;— 

2(1. — They  may  take  subscribers  hi  other  towns 
besides  their  own,  as  it  makes  no  difference  how 
many  post-offices  wo  send  our  papers  to  ;  and, — 

3d. —  They  arc  at  liberty  to  add  to  their  Tic- 
torial  Clubs  the  names  of  such  as  prefer  to  take 
the  "Literary  Companion,"  at  the  usual  Club 
rates;  and  they  may  likewise  order  the  "Liter- 
ary Companion  "  for  one  or  more  members  of 
their  Pictorial  Clubs,  at  the  same  Club  rates. 

Wo  return  this  general  answer  to  our  numer- 
ous correspondents,  instead  of  a  separate  one  to 
each  individual,  and  thus  save  ourselves  mneh 
time  and  trouble. 


FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  press  of  England,  led  on  by  the  Thunderer 
is  determined  to  have  it  that  Louis  Napoleon 
lies  awake  nights,  planning  a  sudden  invasion 
of  that  "fast  anchored  isle,"  with  chasseurs, 
voltigcurs,  zouaves,  rifled  cannon  and  all. 
An  immense  amount  of  hub-bub  is  raised  over 
the  suspicion,  and  the  population  on  both  sides 
of  the  strait  arc  really  getting  worked  into  an 
excitement.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  is  danger- 
ous now,  but  unless  this  surplus  bile  is  drawn 
off  in  some  other  way,  and  these  occasional  ugly 
words  are  vented  upon  some  other  less  irascible 
object,  we  wouldn't  undertake  to  guarantee  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  two  countries  for  a 
twelvemonth.  It  is  these  continued  irritations, 
no  matter  how  trifling  each  may  lie  in  itself, 
that  finally  moke  the  mischief.  It  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  tell  what  the  exact  trouble  is,  but  the 
grain  of  sand  meantime  keeps  worrying  the 
organ  of  vision,  till  the  whole  brain  becomes  at 
length  inflamed  with  a  blind  and  furious  pas- 
sion. 

England  has  virtually  declined  to  go  into  an 
European  Congress  already.  France  feels  such 
a  slight,  and  construes  it  into  a  rebuke.  England 
taunts  Napoleon  with  not  doing  what  he  set  out 
to  do  in  Italy  :  Napoleon  keeps  his  temper,  but 
gnashes  his  teeth  under  his  moustache,  and  pro- 
bably (who  does,  or  does  not  know?)  swears 
that  Waterloo  shall  be  avenged.  England  is 
arming  at  all  points  to-day ;  the  navy  of  France 
is  getting  ready,  as  fast  as  it  can,  to  dispute  the 
supremacy  of  the  former  on  the  ocean.  On 
both  sides,  the  press  is  blowing  hard  at  the  fires. 
As  things  arc  progressing,  there  must  be  a  safety- 
valve  for  all  this  pent-up  passion  and  prejudice 
to  escape.  But  in  what  direction  ?  At  what 
time  1  On  what  specific  pretext  ?  This  is  the 
great  European  question  now,  and  not  that 
merely  of  Italian  nationality.  Louis  Napoleon, 
though  he  may  be  called  the  greatest  agitator  in 
all  Europe,  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  far-seeing  statesman  also.  He 
has  it  in  his  power  to  say  when,  and  for  what 
cause,  England  shall  fight  France,  and  the  press 
of  the  former  nation  are  unwittingly  putting  the 
whole  of  the  play  into  his  hands. 


We  have  enjoyed  bits  and  snatches  of  sleigh- 
ing, this  winter,  and  when  that  has  run  low,  the 
skating  has  come  up.  These  may  be  considered 
our  standard  winter  sports.  In  Greenland,  now, 
the  natives  hybernate  and  suck  lubber  ;  but  our 
natives  dash  out,  full  of  resoluteness  and  glee, 
into  the  frosty  air,  and  get  up  rosy  cheeks  and 
steamy  breaths  in  no  time.  If  the  frost  does 
pinch  a  little,  now  and  then,  we  have  our  com- 
pensation in  brighter  eyes  and-  lips  of  a  still  more 
ruby  red.  Nobody  need  say  that  winter  isn't 
good  for  us,  for  it  is.  , 


rNl'IlKCKOUNTHli  HLCCEHH. 

It  gratifies  iih  to  moke  ihe  announcement  that 

lln-  fiiM  edition  of  OUT  nrw  piiptr,  the  "  J-ITK- 
iiaiiy  Cobii'anion,"  numbering  ISO^OOO  COpIw, 
was  exhausted  even  earlier  than  Wfl  had  until  i* 
paled,  making  it  neeecfiiry  for  us  to  net  about 
printing  another  edition  of  that  number  with  all 
pQBBiblp  despatch.  Our  patrons,  therefore,  will 
consider  this  a  Sufficient  rxeune  for  tbo  tempora- 
ry delay  with  which  their  orders  aro  Nerved. 
Our  presses  aro  running  day  and  night,  and  the 
public  (dinll  experience  no  further  delay  in  ob- 
taining copies  of  that  number  to  any  extent. 
So  nvmeht  lining  an  evidence  of  favor  on  tbo 
pnrt  of  our  readers  and  friends  places  it  out  of 
our  power  properly  to  express  onr  thanks.  The 
"  LiTi:itAn\-  Companion"  is  a  splendid  suc- 
cess at  the  start,  and  will  aim  thoroughly  to  de- 
serve it. 

THE  POWER  OF  TALK. 

In  the  recent  interesting  and  inimitable  eulogy 
upon  Rnfus  Choatc  by  Thcophilus  Parsons, 
Esq!,  Professor  of  the  Law  School  at  Harvard 
College,  occurs  the  following  amusing  anecdote: 
At  a  dinner  party  at  Sir  ltobcrt  Peel's,  whom  he 
was  visiting,  with  a  large  company,  he  engaged 
in  a  controversy  with  Dr.  Buckland  upon  some 
question  of  geology,  and  the  Doctor  silenced  him 
soon  and  easily.  After  the  dinner  he  fell  in 
with  Sir  William  Follctt,  then  tbo  leading  law- 
yer of  England,  and  complained  to  him  of  his 
defeat.  "It  is  too  bad,"  said  he,  "  for  I  know 
I  was  right,  and  if  I  had  only  Buckland's  power 
of  words,  I  should  have  made  it  appear."  Eol- 
lett  amused  himself  with  mastering  the  points 
and  principles  of  the  question,  and  the  next  day 
at  dinner,  the  subject  was  again  brought  up, 
and  Follctt  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  very 
speedily  and  effectually  baffled  and  silenced 
Buckland.  "  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Mr. 
Stevenson  V  said  Sir  Robert  Peel.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  I  will  say  only  this,  that  of  all  the 
powers  above  and  under  the  earth,  there  seems 
to  me  no  power  so  great  as  the  gift  of  the  gab." 


We  shall  very  soon  have  telegraphic  commu- 
nication direct  across  the  continent,  which  will 
but  pave  the  way  for  the  inevitable  railroad  to 
the  Pacific.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Stcbbins  and  his 
associates  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  have  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
telegraph  from  St.  Louis  to  San  Francisco.  The 
line  on  the  Eastern  end  has  been  completed  near- 
ly 300  miles  West  of  St.  Louis,  and  on  the 
Western  about  250  miles  from  San  Francisco. 
This  enterprise  is  under  the  patronage  of  the 
New  York  Associated  Press,  together  with  other 
presses  in  the  Atlantic  States,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  and  the  Sacramento  Union. 


What  is  reasonably  intoxicated  ?  It  seems  to 
be  a  question  for  argument.  A  Richmond 
reporter,  describing  a  recent  murder  in  that  city, 
says  of  the  culprit,  that  at  the  time  of  the  assault 
he  had  been  drinking,  but  was  not  "unreason- 
ably intoxicated."  What  does  the  reporter  con- 
sider reasonably  drunk  ?  The  point  is  worth 
settling — ,among  drunkards. 


During  the  late  trial'  in  Paris  of  Madamoiselle 
Leonie  Chercau,  for  the  abduction  of  a  child,  the 
audience  was  several  times  moved  to  tears  by 
the  touching  letters  of  Leonie,  addressed  to  her 
hard-hearted  lover.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
these  letters  were  copied  entire  from  young  Du- 
mas' celebrated  play  of  the  "  Dame  aux  Came- 
lias." 


The  last  advices  from  Hayti  state  that  the 
drawing  of  "  The  Grand  Lattery  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence "  took  place  on  the  3d  of  November,  at 
Jacmel,  the  aggregate  value  of  the  twenty  prizes 
amounting  to  two  thousand  dollars. 


Senator  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina,  has 
raised  specimens  of  Egyptian  cotton  this  year  on 
his  plantation.  The  plant  grows  from  six  to 
eight  feet  high,  and  will  produce  a  thousand 
pounds  of  clean  lint  to  the  acre. 


If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you  desire  to  re- 
main a  friend,  get  in  debt  to  him.  He'll  never 
leave  you;  he'll  haunt  you,  and  "in  fond  re- 
membrance "  ever  cherish  your  virtues  and  tho 
amount  of  your  indebtedness  to  him  ! 


Victor  Hugo,  who  never  wrote  a  profitless 
word,  says  :  "  A  great  man  is  like  the  sun — nev- 
er more  beautiful  than  wrhcn  he  touches  the  earth, 
at  his  rising  and  at  his  setting. 


JUlagsitJC  ffiatl)crmrjs. 

Bristol  Bill,  the  burglar,  has  been  pardoned 
out  of  the  Vermont  Stale  I'rinni. 

The  people  in  Aini-indum  havo  got  up  a 
"crystnJ  pnlnre,"  400  m  200. 

In  Australia,  the  pride  of  ancestry,  it  appear*, 
ifi  in  having  hud  a  convict  for  a  father. 

A  machine  has  been  invented  which  will  pick 
the  icnllici-H  from  forty-five  geeno  in  an  hour. 

The  November  earnings  of  the  New  York  Ccn- 
Iml  Railroad  will  probably  amount  to  $675,000. 

When  last  heard  from  they  were  loading  guano 
at  the  Chincho  Inlands  at  the  rate  of  J  500  ton» 
a  day,  and  sixty-fivo  vessels  in  port. 

A  bill  lias  been  introduced  into  tho  Legislature 
of  Texas  authorising  a  reward  of  $10,000  for 
the  capture  of  Cortinas. 

A  New  York  paper  asserts  that  tho  costs  to 
Mr.  Forrest  by  tlio  ease  of  Forrest  vs.  Forrest, 
will  form  a  grand  total  of  $100,000. 

"  Chicken  Disputes"  are  very  popular  in 
sporting  circles  in  Hartford,  Conn.  Fortunes 
arc  made  and  lost  there  on  cock-fights. 

Madame  Lagrange  has  recently  appeared  at 
Rio  Janeiro  in  Lombardi,  but  according  to  some 
of  the  papers  made  a  fiasco. 

London  papers  announce  that  Mr.  Buckle  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication  the  second  volume 
of  his  History  of  Civilization. 

M.  Camille  Vert,  a  Parisian,  has  invented  a 
flying  machine  in  the  shapo  of  a  fish,  which, 
while  in  the  air,  he  can  guide  in  any  direction. 

Sporting  authorities  assert  that  Mr.  Ten 
Brocck  made  over  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars by  his  American  horses  in  England.     . 

Prentice  thinks  grace  at  a  poor  man's  table  is 
exceedingly  graceful ;  and  he  thinks  also  the  most 
beautiful  poems  "  are  written  in  flesh  and  blood." 

The  Aroostook,  Me.,Pf'onfcr,tcllsof  a  bright- 
eyed  little  girl,  three  years  old,  who  said  she 
could  not  blow  her  nose,  but  she  could  blow  the 
melodeon ! 

The  people  of  Wobum,  Mass.,  are  very  un- 
happy— says  the  Budget — because  their  town- 
clock  is  "froze  up."  Very  impolite  in  the 
clock,  to  go  and  get  froze. 

It  is  announced  as  a  cheering  sign  of  progress 
of  civilization  among  the  Indians,  that  the  Cher- 
okee nation  have  a  debt  and  are  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  upon  it ! 

Spurgeon,  the  great  London  sensation  preacher, 
is  represented  as  quite  a  young  looking  man,  with 
fair  skin  and  puffy  cheeks.  He  wears  a  white 
neckcloth,  and  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle. 

At  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Wood,  the  wife  of  the 
mayor  elect  of  New  York,  it  is  estimated  that 
between  seven  and  eight  thousand  people  partic- 
ipated in  the  ceremonies. 

Several  cowardly  rowdies  assaulted  a  French 
sea-captain  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  recently. 
He,  justifiably,  shot  one  fatally.  A  promenade 
in  New  York  without  a  revolver  seems  to  be 
hazardous. 

Quicksands  have  been  discovered  on  Stnten 
Island.  Railroad  building  there  has  been  re- 
tarded by  a  quicksand  morass,  which  absorbs  the 
cart-loads  of  dirt  as  fast  as  they  are  emptied 
upon  it. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
wishes  to  know  what  has  become  of  Dc  Santy  1 
and  in  reply  says,  Dc  Sauty  returned  to  Europe 
several  months  ago,  unseen  and  mysterious  as 
ever. 

jForetgn  Itttecellang. 

The  Zurich  treaties  are  published  in  the  Euro- 
pean journals. 

There  are  50,000  men  under  arms  in  the 
States  of  Central  Italy. 

The  European  Congress  is  expected  to  take 
place  at  Paris,  early  in  the  present  month. 

It  is  reported  that  England  has  withdrawn  her 
objections  to  the  Suez  canal  project. 

The  English  journals  scout  the  idea  of  Eng- 
land's disarming,  as  proposed  by  the  Emperor 
of  France. 

The  death  of  Ncna  Sahib  was  not  credited. 
It  is  reported  that  he  is  still  at  the  head  of  six 
thousand  men  in  Nepaul. 

A  dreadful  storm  had  occurred  in  the  Black 
Sea,  in  which  some  eighty  vessels  had  been 
wrecked  and  many  lives  lost. 

The  French  expedition  to  China  was  prepar- 
ing with  a  vigor  which  inspired  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  maintenance  of  good  relations  be- 
tween the  allies. 

Garibaldi  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  his 
comrades  of  the  army  of  Central  Italy,  advising 
them  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  their  ob- 
jects are  accomplished. 

The  French  government  contemplates  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean,  large  enough  to  enable  ships  of 
great  size  to  pass  through,  and  thus  avoid  pass- 
ing Gibraltar. 

The  Japanese  Government  continue  to  throw 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  trade.  It 
is  rumored  that  the  Russians  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  dispute  to  exact  the  cession  of  the 
important  island  of  Saghalien. 

The  Moors  continue  their  attacks  upon  the 
fortress  of  Ccnta.  The  Spanish  expedition  was 
crossing  the  Straits.  The  force  is  to  consist  of 
48,000  men.  It  was  reported  that  a  battle  had 
been  fought  with  considerable  loss  on  both  sides. 


Santos  of  fflolo. 


Better  to  bo  alone  than  in  bad  company. 

Nature,  time  ami  puticm  e,  aro  the  three  great- 
est physicians. 

One  loses  alt  tho  timo  which  he  can  employ 
better. 

Of  all  tho  encniieH  of  idleness,  wunt  ih  the 
most  uncompromising  foe. 

Tho  character  that  needs  law  to  mend  it,  is 
hardly  worth  the  tinkering. 

If  you  would  have  sweet  and  plen«nnt  dreams, 
keep  a  clear  conscience  and  get  a  good  wife.  A 
never-falling  receipt. 

A  million  of  blades  of  grass  make  a  meadow, 
and  millions  and  millions  of  grains  of  rund  make 
a  mountain  ;  tho  ocean  is  made  up  of  drops  of 
water,  and  life  of  minutes. 

It  ib  not  pleasure  which  corrupts  men,  it  is 
men  who  corrupt  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  good  in 
itself.  It  is  the  seasoning  which  God,  the  all- 
wise  and  the  all-good,  gives  to  useful  things  and 
needful  actB,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  them. 

We  pass  for  what  we  arc.  Character  reaches 
above  our  wills.  Men  imagine  that  they  com- 
municate their  virtue  or  vice  only  by  overt  ac- 
tions, and  do  not  see  that  virtue  or  vice  emits 
breath  every  moment. 

Pride  often  miscalculates,  and  more  often  mis- 
conceives. The  proud  man  places  himself  at  a 
distance  from  other  men  ;  seen  through  that  dis- 
tance, others  perhaps  appear  little  to  him  ;  but 
he  forgets  that  this  very  distance  causes  him 
also  to  appear  equally  little  to  others. 


Softer'*  ©Uo. 


We  often  hear  of  a  man  being  in  advance  of 
his  age,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  woman  being 
in  the  same  predicament. 

To  Bpin  and  weave,  to  knit  and  sew,  was 
Knickerbocker  girls'  employment,  but  now  to 
dress  and  catch  a  beau  is  all  they  call  enjoyment. 

It  is  said  that  a  lady,  on  putting  on  her  cor- 
sets, is  like  a  man  who  drinks  to  drown  his 
grief,  because  in  so-lacing  herself  6he  ib  getting 
tight. 

A  young  lady  of  New  OrleanB,  who  recently 
performed  a  remarkable  feat  in  rowing,  has  been 
presented  with  a  beautiful  yawl.  A  smack  would 
have  been  more  appropriate. 

We  advise  you,  girls,  when  dashing  young 
fellows  make  love  to  you,  never  to  believe  that 
they  really  love  you  until  they  prove  it  by  com- 
mitting suicide  on  your  account. 

Papa  reading  in  hearing  of  an  intelligsnt 
child  :  "  The  men  were  mustered  on  the  deck 
preparatory  to  the  disembarkation."  "  Oh,  pa- 
pa, said  the  child,  "  how  funny  the  men  must 
have  looked  all  over  mustard  !" 

A  bumpkin  once  dining  with  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island,  where  part  of  the  entertainment 
consisted  of  champagne  and  preserved  limes, 
was  asked,  at  the  conclusion,  by  his  host,  how 
he  liked  his  dinner.  He  replied  :  "  Well,  Guv- 
ner,  your  cider 's  very  good,  but  darn  your  pickles." 

The  servant  of  a  Prussian  officer  one  day  met 
with  a  crony,  who  inquired  how  he  got  along 
with ,  his  fiery  master.  "  Oh,  excellently,*'  an- 
swered the  servant ;  "  we  live  on  very  friendly 
terms — every  morning  we  beat  each  other's 
coats.     He  takes  his  off  to  be  beaten,  and  I  keep 
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Writteu  for  Glcaisoo's  Pictorial. 
ELIZA'S  BRIDAL  WREATH. 


tv   J.   ALFORD. 


In  f«ncy  I  have  twined  a  wreath, 

To  deck  thy  spotless  brow ; 
When  thou  at  Hymen1?  altar  kneel'sfc 

To  plight  the  nuptial  vow. 

Though  from  imaginary  flowers 

I  draw  my  moral  lay ; 
They're  such  as  time  alone  hath  power 

To  wither  and  decay. 

Not  like  those  blooms  so  fair  and  brightj 

Which,  ere  to-morrow's  sun, 
A  shrivelled,  scentless  group  appear, 

And  drooping  one  by  one. 

Thy  smiles  their  beauty  can  restore, 

Kesprvc  each  lading  sweet; 
Nay,  make  them  lovelier  than  before, 

Their  perfume  more  complete. 

Such,  dear  Eliza — gentle  girl, 

I  wish  thy  latest  day 
May  he  as  bright  as  summer  flowers, 
Whose  sweets  can  ne'er  decay. 

And  should  my  humble  tribute  please, 

To  me  it  will  appear; 
The  flowers  with  which  I've  twined  thy  wreath 

A  double  value  bear. 

May  those  who've  watched  thy  orphan  years 
"  With  fond  paternal  caw, 
Thy  gratitude,  and  tender  love 
Continue  still  to  share. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

EOBEET  LEE'S  TEMPTATION. 


BY    SHIS.  C.  F.  GERRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
Thk  Christmas  revel  was  over.  The  quaint 
silver  wassaildiowl  liad  been  drained,  and  the 
Christmas  tree  stripped  of  its  glittering  fruit- 
age. Tlio  "yule  log"  was  burning  itself  out 
on  tlie  broad  hearth-stone ;  the  tall,  waxen  ta- 
pers in  the  massive  candelabra  shed  but  a  dim 
light  around;  the  hot-house  blossoms,  with 
which  lavish  hands  had  crowded  the  costly 
vases,  were  beginning  to  droop,  and  only  the 
holly-boughs,  with  their  ruby-like  berries,  looked 
fresh  and  bright. 

Old  Ralph  Harcourt  had  kept  Christmas  in 
right  English  fashion  ;  and  now  that  the  guests 
were  gone,  was  toasting  his  feet  and  sopping 
bis  last  draught  of  ale  by  the  glowing  grate  in 
his  own  chamber ;  but  Catherine,  his  peerless 
(laughter,  yet  lingered  in  the  great  drawing- 
room. 

Catherine,  beautiful  Catherine  Harcourt !  I 
wish  I  had  the  pencil  of  a  Copley,  or  a  Van- 
dyke, that  I  might  portray  her  to  you,  as  she 
stood  there,  listening  to  the  tall  and  distingue- 
louking  naval  officer,  who  was  suing  for  her 
hand.  Her  superb  figure,  robed  in  crimson  vel- 
vet, her  hair  braided  up  with  rabies  and  dia- 
monds, the  rare  jewels  blazing  on  her  arms  and 
neck — all  formed  a  dazzling  picture — a  picture 
which  accorded  well  with  the  aspect  of  that 
grand  old  room.  Philip  Sinclair  was  pouring 
forth  words  of  fire,  but  his  passionate  declara- 
tion did  not  deepen  the  glow  on  her  cheek,  nor 
kindle  new  light  in  her  large,  brown  eyes  ;  her 
attitude  did  not  change,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  tremor  of  the  white-gloved  hands,  clasped  with 
such  careless  grace.  Her  reply  was  a  gentle 
but  firm  rejection ;  and  as  the  proud  officer 
turned  on  bis  heel,  she  drew  a  long  sigh  of  re- 
lief, and  leaning  against  a  fluted  pillow,  seemed 
to  lose  hcfsclf  in  a  delightful  reverie. 

The  Christmas  tree  in  the  opposite  corner  had 
borne  many  a  splendid  gift  for  her,  but  her  gaze 
did  not  turn  to  the  mosaic  table,  on  which  they 
lay  in  a  gorgeous  heap.  She  drew  from  her 
bouquet-bolder  a  bunch  of  simple  llowers — heli- 
otropes, verbenas,  geraniums,  and  one  white 
moss-ruse  bud,  just  opening  its  spotless  heart. 
This  bouquet,  which  had  drooped  from  a  bough 
of  the  "  gift-tree,"  the  petted  heiress  of  all 
Ralph  Hareourt's  wealth  proved  a  thousand 
times  more  than  the  costly  offerings  brought  by 
her  "  dear  five  hundred  friends"  of  the  [fifth 
Avenue  aristoci'acy. 

As  she  remembered  the  eager  gaze  Robert 
Lee  bad  cast  on  her  when  he  saw  that  she  had 
exchanged  a  bouquet  of  the  costliest  exotics  for 
those  flowers,  the  crimson  surged  over  her  beau- 
tiful face,  her  eyes  flashed  like  stars  in  the 
shadow  of  their  heavy  lids — her  red,  ripe  lips 
grew  tremulous.  Lovingly  her  fingers  wan- 
dered over  the  gift,  while  her  young  heart  beat 
high  with  hope. 


"  Catherine !"  exclaimed  a  deep-toned  voice, 
and  she  started  like  a  guilty  thing,  and  thrust 
the  hlossoms  out  of  sight. 

"  Catherine !  Catherine  !"  and  now  there 
was  a  world  of  emotion  in  his  tones,  and  the 
speaker  hastened  to  her  side. 

Robert  Lee  was  a  young  and  handsome  man, 
with  the  seal  of  genius  on  his  broad  brow,  and 
eyes  full  of  thought  and  feeling  ;  but  there  was 
a  touching  sadness  in  their  clear  depths,  and  his 
face  was  very  pale.  - 

"  Catherine,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  come  to 
bid  you  good-by.     I  am  going." 

"  Going  V  cried  the  girl,  and  she  sprang  for- 
ward and  stood  before  him  as  pale  as  the  mar- 
ble statue  hard  by.     "  Going,  Mr.  Lee  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  your  father  and  I  have  quarreled." 

"  How — what  V  gasped  Catherine. 

"  Because  I  have  dared  tell  him  what  I  have 
never  till  now  spoken,  save  in  looks  and  acts — 
that  I,  the  poor  secretary,  have  presumed  to  lift 
my  eyes  to  Catherine  Harcourt — that  I  love  her 
as  we  can  love  but  once  in  a  life-time  !  Cather- 
ine, Catherine,  he  bade  me  leave  his  home  for- 
ever! 33 ut  I  could  not  go  without  seeing  you 
once  more.  Over  the  wall  which  the  Harcourt 
pride  has  raised  between  us,  my  heart  must 
speak  to  yours  to-night.  "What  have  you  to  say 
to  my  confession — could,  you  learn  to  love  me 
if  there  were  no  barrier  to  separate  us  !  Tell 
me  frankly,  dearest,  for  in  this  hour  there  should 
be  no  disguises." 

"  That  lesson  is  already  learned,"  murmured 
the  girl,  blushing  and  trembling  as  if  he  were  a 
prince,  and  she  a  poor  peasant  maid — "you  are 
dearer  to  me  than  aught  else  in  the  wide  world." 

"  Catherine  !"  was  all  Robert  Lee  in  his  great 
joy  could  summon  strength  to  say  ;  but  that  lit- 
tle word  from  his  lips  was  far  more  eloquent 
than  Philip  Sinclair's  vehement  protestation-, 
and  Catherine's  whole  frame  thrilled  with  de- 
light. The  next  moment  she  was  folded  in  a 
strong  embrace  ;  his  lips  reverently  touched  her 
cheek  and  brow ;  his  voice  murmured  words 
never  to  be  forgotten.  For  a  half  hour,  per- 
haps, they  stood  thus,  abandoning  themselves 
fully  to  the  bliss  of  "love's  young  dream  ;"  then 
Lee  appeared  to  recollect  himself,  and  said  : 

"Well,  Catherine,  if  we  must  part,  the  mem- 
ory of  this  interview  will  brighten  the  darkest 
hours.  I  have  no  right  to  ask  anything  more. 
Though  I  yearn  to  call  you  my  betrothed,  I 
leave  you  free.  I  am  going  out  into  the  world 
to  battle  with  its  stern  realities.  If  I  succeed— 
if  I  win  fame  and  fortune,  and  you  arc  yet  un- 
married, I  will  lay  them  at  your  feet.  If  I  do 
not,  you  and  I  shall  never  meet  again  till  we 
reach  the  spirit-land.  Farewell,  Catherine ! 
Good-by  seems  too  cold  a  word  for  such  a  part- 
ing as  ours.*' 

Once  more  he  held  her  close  to  liis  brave,  true 
heart  ;  once  moro  kissed  her,  and  then,  with  a 
half-smothered   "  God  bless  vou!"  turned  away. 


CHAPTER  II. 

"  Bread,  bread,  Robert !"  moaned  young 
Lee's  crippled  brother,  and  he  held  up  his  wast- 
ed little  hands,  and  looked  the  very  picture  of 
sorrowful  entreaty. 

"  Bread,  child  i  Yes,  I  will  get  it ;"  and  the 
young  man  started  from  the  pine  table,  on  which 
he  was  copying  some  law  papers,  and  hurrying 
to  a  closet,  brought  forth  a  scanty  crust, 

"  O,  it  is  hard  !  I  cunuot  eat  it.  Find  me  a 
better  piece,  Robert,"  cried  the  boy ;  "  and 
mind — a  large  piece,  a  whole  slice,  Robert." 

An  expression  of  intense  pain  passed  over 
Robert  Lee's  face,  as  he  rejoined: 

"  Iudecd,  it  is  all  there  is — the  last  crust, 
Arthur  !  Gnaw  away  upon  it  till  I  finish  my 
copying,  and  then  you  shall  have  some  more," 

"  It  will  be  a  great  while  to  wait,"  said  the 
invalid.  "  Why  not  run  round  the  corner  and 
get  it  now  V 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  Arthur,  I 
haven't  a  penny,  and  shan't  have  till  the  work  is 
done,  unless  I  beg  or  steal !" 

The  crippled  boy  did  not  speak,  but  hot  tears 
rained  over  his  wan  face  and  fell  on  the  bread  he 
was  gnawing. 

"  Robert,"  called  a  voice,  a  sweet  faint  voice 
from  a  nook  in  the  room,  screened  by  a  loose 
calico  curtain — "  is  the  gruel  ready  1  I  am  so 
weak  and  sick  I  must  have  something  to  revive 
me  !"  The  youug  man  darted  across  the  room, 
lifted  the  curtain,  and  flung  himself  down  beside 
a  straw  pallet,  on  which  lay  a  woman,  evidently 
in  the  last  stages  of  consumption. 

"  Oh,  mother,  mother,  mother !"  he  cried ; 
"  I  have  toiled  day  and  night,  hoping  that  my 


slender  funds  would  not  be  cxhanstcd  till  the 
copviug  was  finished,  but  the  last  cent  has  gone, 
and  the  work  will  not  be  completed  till  noon, 
and  we  have  neither  food  nor  coal,  nor  even  a 
basket  of  shavings.  I  have  tried  to  get  other 
employment,  but  in  vain!  I  cannot  steal,  but 
it  is  no  crime  to  beg  !  I  am  going  out,  and 
God  helping  me,  ere  I  come  back,  I  will  have 
something  for  your  own  and  Arthur's  comfort !" 
Fondly  lie  kissed  both  the  invalids,  nmrmuml  a 
few  more  cheering  words,  and  descended  to  the 
street.  But  though  he  had  spoken  hopefully  to 
them,  his  heart  was  heavy,  his  eye  mournful, 
his  brow  knit,  his  face  haggard.  As  lie  stood 
on  the  street  crossing,  waiting  for  carriage  after 
carriage  to  pass,  a  splendid  equipage  came 
whirling  toward  him.  He  knew  the  spirited 
blood-horses,  the  black  servants  in  livery  out- 
side, the  portly  man  and  beautiful  girl  within. 
The  next  instant  the  carriage  was  stopped,  the 
footman  sprang  to  the  ground,  and  putting  his 
head  in  at  the  open  window,  cried  : 

"  Look  dcr,  Massa  Harcourt — dar's  de  man 
man  you'se  been  huutin'  arter — dair  Mr.  Lee  !" 

The  merchant  prince  and  his  daughter  both 
gave  a  sadden  start,  and  Catherine's  cheek 
crimsoned  as  she  glanced  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. 

*'  Jove  !  that  is  Robert  Lee  !"  exclaimed  the 
old  man.  "  Run  and  ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  join  ns,  Ciesar  \" 

"  Yes,  massa,"  and  the  menial  hastened  to  do 
his  master's  bidding. 

"  Ralph  Harcourt  wishes  to  sec  me  " — ejacu- 
lated the  discarded  secretary  as  the  servant  de- 
livered the  message.  "  Do  I  hear  aright  '. 
There  must  be  some  mrstakc — I  am  not  the 
person  for  whom  he  has  sent." 

"  Yes,  yes,  you'se  de  bevy  one  we'se  been 
sarehin'  for  all  the  mornin'  !  De  carriage  is 
waitin'  vender,  and  Massa  Harcourt  and  Miss 
Catherine  too  !" 

At  this  allusion  Robert  Lee's  heart  beat  fast, 
and  in  a  few  moments  more  he  stood  face  to 
face  with  Catherine  Harcourt,  for  the  first  time 
since  their  memorable  parting. 

Never  bad  he  met  her,  clad  in  smh  rusty  gar- 
ments and  wearing  such  a  forlorn  aspect ;  !>>r 
while  employed  by  her  father,  his  salary  had 
been  sufficient  to  afford  him  and  those  de- 
pendent on^him,  the  comforts  of  life.  But 
Catherine,  though  dressed  like  a  queen,  thought 
not  of  his  threadbare  suit ;  every  faculty  was 
absorbed  in  the  joy  of  meeting  liiiu  once  more  ! 
She  could  not  speak,  for  strong  emotion  choked 
her  utterance  ;  but  she  extended  her  hand  with 
childish  eagerness,  and  her  brown  eyes  grew 
humid  with  happy  tears. 

"  Ah !  we've  found  you  at  last !"  cried  her 
father.  "  And  zounds  !  Lee,  I'm  confounded 
glad  to  see  you  !" 

"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  the  young 
man — "  I  assure  you,  that  I  am  happy  to  sec 
you  and  your  daughter  once  more  ;  'tis  a  plea- 
sure I  scarcely  dared  expect  after  what  passed  at 
your  house  Clnistmas  night. 

Tho  old  merchant  colored,  and  nervously 
played  with  the  glove  be  had  drawn  off". 

"  Why,"  he  continued — "  I  cannot  do  without 
you ;  and,  as  for  Catherine,  she  cau  speak  for 
herself  some  other  time. 

The  girl  blushed  and  smiled,  and  Robert 
Lee's  face  began  to  grow  radiant  with  the  re- 
flection of  the  sunshine  on  hers. 

"Let  the  past  be  forgotten,"  said  the  old 
man,  grasping  the  arm  of  his  secretary  ;  "  'tis 
a  rare  thing  for  Ralph  Harcourt  to  beg  any 
upm's  pardon,  but  I  do  yours!  Forgive  me, 
Robert  Lee !" 

"  I  do,  sir — there's  my  hand  upon  it!"  Har- 
court seized  the  proffered  hand,  pressed  it  warm- 
ly and  resumed — "  We  are  friends  then — friends, 
young  man.  But  where  is  your  law  office 
now  1  I  want  to  send  Catherine  home  and 
have  some  private  conversation  with  you!  We 
went  to  the  place  where  you  used  to  have  an  of- 
fice when  you  acted  as  my  secretary,  but  could 
And  no  trace  of  you  till  Ciesar  spied  you." 

"  The  hard  times  drove  me  from  that  place," 
replied  Leo.  "  I  have  had  a  terrible  struggle 
since  I  left  you ;  aud  at  present  my  office,  the 
tick  chamber  of  my  "mother  aud  brother,  our 
'  parlor,  kitchen  and  hall,'  are  comprised  in  one 
attic.  You  did  not  look  high  enough  for  my 
sign — there  it  is !"  And  ho  pointed  to  the 
dingy  old  building,  where  away  up,  up,  up,  be- 
neath the  eaves  might  be  seen  the  words — 
'  Robert  Lee — Attorney  and  Counsellor 
at  Law.'  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Harcourt,  "I  am  sorry 


to  hear  you've  been  driven  into  such  narrow 
quarters,  but  never  mind  !  If  you  and  I  can 
agree,  you'll  soon  find  yourself  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position.  But  there  must  be  no  listeners 
to  our  talk — not  even  Catherine  can  be  admitted 
to  our  confidence  yet.  How  shall  we  manage 
it?  Ah!  I  have  it !  Catherine  has  long  been 
wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  your  family 
— she  can  stay  with  the  iuvalids,  while  you  drive 
down  to  the  counting-room  with  me  !  Will  that 
suit  you,  Kate  V 

"  Suit  me,  papa  ?  Oil  shall  be  so  glad  to 
remain  here,"  replied  the  girl. 

Robert  Lee  felt  like  one  moving  in  a  dream, 
as  he  assisted  Catherine  from  the  carriage,  and 
led  her  up  the  creaking  stairs  leading  to  that 
comfortless  attic.  What  could  her  father's  man- 
ner portend  ?  What  important  topic  did  he 
wish  to  discuss  with  him  *  These  queries 
haunted  hiin,  and  he  longed  to  have  them 
answered.  As  he  tlvrew  open  the  shattered 
door  and  ushered  his  companion  into  the  dismal 
room,  he  said,  somewhat  bitterly: 

"This  is  a  wretched  place  for  you  to  visit, 
Catherine !" 

"  But  it  is  your  home,  Rolwrt,"  mnrmured 
the  girl.  "  I  never  entered  the  stateliest  mansion 
with  the  wild  joy  that  thrills  me  now,  for  I  am 
by  your  side — my  father  has  consented  to  my 
coming,  and  I  feel  sure  our  troubles  are  at  an 
end." 

"  God  bless  you  for  those  words !"  exclaimed 
Lee,  lifting  her  hand  to  bis  tremulous  lips. 
"  God  make  rue  worthy  of  sueli  love  as  yours  !" 
and  he  drew  back  the  calico  curtain,  which 
separated  his  mother's  conch  from  the  place 
where  he  toiled  at  his  copying. 

What  a  scene  was  that  thus  revealed  to  tho 
high-bom  girl!  There  lay  the  two  invalids, 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  The  woman's 
pale  face  still  bore  traces  of  the  beauty,  which, 
in  her  girlhood,  had  made  her  the  "  pride  of  the 
village,"  but  cheek  and  brow  were  deeply  fur- 
rowed, the  golden  sheen  of  her  hair  was  almost 
lost  in  the  frosts  of  premature  age,  and  her  large 
blue  eyes  sparkled  with  unnatural  lustre.  The 
crippled  boy  bad  a  head  and  face,  which  remind- 
ed Catherine  of  the  picture  of  Guido's  cherubs 
she  had  seen  in  Rome,  save  that  an  expression 
of  habitual  pain  hung  about  the  sweet  mouth 
and  slightly  contracted  the  marble  brow.  The 
pillows  of  the  couch,  and  its  only  counterpane, 
were  scrupulously  clean,  but  they  had  been 
patched  and  re-patched,  and  Catherine's  heart 
ached  as  she  looked  at  them.  Both  invnlids 
glanced  at  Robert  in  suqirise,  as  he  entered  with 
that  richly -dressed  lady  leaning  on  his  arm  ;  but 
all  at  once  a  smile  broke  over  the  woman's  wan 
countenance,  and  sho  exclaimed — 

"My  son,  this  is  Catherine — I  know  it  is 
Catherine  !" 

"  Yes.  I  am  Catherine  Harcourt,"  and  the 
beautiful  girl  sank  down,  sobbing,  by  the  bed- 
side. 

Robert  Lee  waited  to  hoar  no  more  ;  the  next 
moment  he  was  in  Ralph  Hareourt's  carriage, 
and  soon  afterward  he  found  himself  in  the 
counting-room  of  the  firm,  of  which  Catherine's 
father  was  the  senior  partner. 

"  And  now  let  us  proceed  to  business,"  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  turned  the  key  in  the  massive 
lock;  "it  is  as  a  legal  adviser  I  have  sought 
you  this  morning.  We  have  been  sued  for  fifty- 
thousand  dollars,  by  the  widow  and  children  of 
a  partner  who  died  at  Paris.  Of  course  wo 
slum't  pay  a  cent,  aud  so  we've  told  their  agent, 
but  he  declares  he  will  stand  us  a  law-suit  I 
Yon  are  just  the  man  we  need  for  our  attorney ; 
you  not  only  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
profession,  but  from  having  been  my  secretary, 
are  familiar  with  all  the  crooks  and  turns  of  our 
business !  You  have  long  been  anxious  for 
some  case  which  would  bring  you  before  the 
public  eye — here  it  is  !  Jf  you  undertake  it  I 
know  yon  will  succeed  ;  and,  when  that  case  is 
gained,  half  the  sum  yon  save  ns,  together  with 
Catherine's  hand,  shall  be  your  reward  !" 

Robert.  Lee  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  began  to 
pace  the  room  ;  his  fine  face  flushed,  his  thought- 
ful eyes  kindled.  "  O  !  sir,  you  are  too  kind  !" 
he  said  earnestly — "  give  me  all  the  necessary 
papers,  and  I  will  begin  to  look  into  the  case  at 
once  " 

Ralph  Harcourt  smiled  triumphantly,  thrust 
a  retaining  fee  into  his  hand,  gave  him  a 
formidable  pile  of  papers,  aud  thou  drove  back 
with  him  to  the  narrow  street  where  he  had 
taken  up  Ids  abode.  AYhen  Lee  reached  his 
home,  he  fouud  a  bright  fire  burning  on  the 
hearth,    a   comfortable    meal   smoking    on    the 
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table,  rind  hi«  niothoi' leaning  agninjt  Catharine 
and  .  Ipplng  (ho  gruel  aha  lui'i  prepared.  Tin- 
young  man':'  lienrl  wan  too  full  for  BpOQch,  bul 
Catherine  read  lib  Uuppinciuj  In  hid  eloquent 
i'\  a  ,  ■iml  once  inure  "  UopOjgeutlool  nntroloj  1 1 . " 
whi  incred  bright  prophoeiod  in  her  car. 

A'.  Loq  handed  liur  Into  tho  ottrringo,  hot 
father  gave  liim  11  cardial  Im  Itntiou  tu  \  iii  thorn 
often,  anil  Cntliorino'ij  glance  boUI  room  thou 
the  old  man'.'  words. 


CIIAPTKK  III. 

With  n  thousand  bright  drenirn  of  the  future 
Ki-in'i'i  Loo bogou Uw  tusk;  )»ut,  na  Uc  proceed- 
odj  Mi'1  tnnh  forced  itself  upon  him,  tliut  Ralph 
I  [fiveouri  bad  required  hid  aid  in  nu  nujiut 
r.'iiisr,  The  claims  of  the  doud  merchant's  fam- 
ily wcrq  Well  grounded,  and  withholding  the 
Mini  for  wliicli  (lirv  bad  miod  would  be  a  base 
fraud.  Gould  be — il»-  uiglKtonlcd]  pencrouu, 
and  strictly  npright  Robert  Lye,  bind  hw  woiafr 
Once  to  a  villuuous  scheme,  widen  would  wrest 
away  the  inheritance  of  a  family  that  might  In* 
Buffering  like  his  own  ' 

The  young  man's,  heart  sank  as  he  saw  to 
what  his  client  would  tain  had  him,  and  for  a 
whole  week  a  great  struggle  was  going  on  in  his 
iniiid.  Should  he  succeed,  and  ho  .saw  nothing 
to  prevent  it,  competence  wouhl  he  liis- —  (lie  dear 
OU06,  Btarving,  would  be  surrounded  with  lux- 
ury, ami  Catherine,  Catherine,  in  her  super!) 
beauty,  would  he  his  bride.  0,  Robert  Lee's 
temptation,  was  great,  hut  the  right  eonquered. 
In  the  hush  of  the  winter's  night,  he  sat  down 
and  wrote  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  HabcoueTj — Dear  Sir  : — I  have  ex- 
amined the  papers  you  put  in  my  possession, 
and  deeided  to  resign  the  ease.  I  love  my  poor 
mother  and  crippled  brother — I  love  Catherine 
with  the  strong  love  of  manhood  ;  hut  I  cannot 
for  their  sakes  consent  to  rob  the  widow  and  the 
fatherless.  Thank  Heaven  1  I  have  not  been 
obliged  to  spend  a  dollar  of  the  retaining  fee, 
with  wbieh  you  would  have  bought  my  houor  ! 
I  return  it,  hoping  that  you  may-see  the  wrong 
you  contemplate  in  its  true  light. 

Robert  Lee." 

Another  letter — a  letter  full  of  yearning  love 
and  sorrows,  but  with  the  high  principles  of  the 
writer  stamped  on  every  line — told  Catherine 
Harcourt  all,  and  hade  her  a  long  farewell. 

A  month  went  by,  during  which  want  stared 
the  Lees  in  the  face  ;  then  a  benevolent  Quaker, 
who  had  heard  in  somo  way  of  old  Ralph  Har- 
court's  proposal  and  its  rejection,  found  his  way 
to  the  little  office  where  Robert  had  toiled  and 
suffered,  and  engaged  him  as  counsel  iu  a  just 
and  important  cause.  From  that  time  the  young 
lawyer's  star  was  in  the  ascendant ;  his  manage- 
ment of  John  Brotcn's  case  won  him  his  first 
laurels,  and  was  the  stepping-stone  to  fortune. 
The  attic  was  exchanged  for  a  pleasant  home  in 
the  suburbs,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing the  bloom  come  back  to  his  mother's  cheek, 
aud  the  crippled  Arthur  surrounded  by  every- 
thing that  could  minister  to  his  comfort.  But 
there  was  a  void  in  Robert  Lee's  soul — Cather- 
ine and  he  seemed  almost  as  completely  separa- 
ted as  if  seas  rolled  between  thorn. 

It  was  on  a  clear  frosty  night  that  he  sat  in 
his  chamber  at  the  Aster  House,  for  he  and  his 
mother  had  been  spending  the  Christmas  holi- 
days in  the  city.  Suddenly  the  cry  of  "  Fire  ! 
fire  !  fire  !"  scut  him  to  liis  feet ;  then  the  clang- 
or of  bells  swelled  out  on  the  air,  and  the  rat- 
tling of  engines  and  shouts  of  the  firemen  filled. 
the  street  with  a  wild  tumult.  Lee  flung  up  the 
windows  and  leaned  forth. 

"  Where  is't  i — where's  the  fire  V  cried  one. 

"  Old  Ralph  liar-court's  house  on  Sixth  Ave- 
nue is  all  in  flames  1     Fire,  fire,  fire !" 

Robert  Lee's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound,  and 
then  stood  still  with  dread. 

"  Catherine  !  0,  Catherine  1"  lie  gasped,  and 
darted  away  with  the  speed  of  a  winged  crea- 
ture. Ten  minutes  later  he  stood  before  the 
burning  mansion.  What  a  grand  and  terrible 
sight  it  was  !  The  fire  had  crept  up  over  the 
sand-stone  walls;  the  iron  balconies,  the  arched 
windows,  the  slated  roof,  and  the  next  moment 
Catherine's  home  was  wrapped  in  a  mantle  of 
flame.  And  where  was  she — she  whom  he  had 
loved  so  fondly  ?  Clouds  of  smoke  huug  heavy 
around  the  mansion,  but  iu  another  iustaut  he 
saw  her  standing  at  the  observatory  casement, 
her  auburn  hair  sweeping  around  her  like  a  veil, 
her  face  wearing  an  expression  that,  appalled 
him. 


"  Bave  mi'  and  my  | '  old  father  1     We  aw 

burning  t< •  death  !" 

Such  wan  the  wild  try  which  come  ringing 
dowu  to  Bobcrf  I ,  and  ipiick  a*   thought  be 

plunged    into    tin'    ruin.      Along    loitering  COlTl 

don  ami  through  liny  cbiunbcrN   be  (low,  till  bo 
gained  tho  obcorvntory  and  stood  hcnido  <  lather 
[no  anil  bar  Imbcr,  whom  h1wj  had  drawn  up  willi 
her. 
"  Throw  in  a  tepo  bidder !"  he  shouted.  The 

rail  v,  a ;  oboyod,  and  iu  n  few  iiiiiniciits  Cather- 
ine and  tbfl  "lil  man  bad  reached  tllfl  BtroOt.  Loo 
called  a  carriage,  and  ere  long  (Jloy  wen-  sale  in 
big  suite  otf  l'Ooiuj  nt  the  Alitor,  and  be  and  bis 
mother  iniuigtcring  to  thoiv  wants. 

"  Well,  you  didn't  lovo  my  girl  well  enough 
to  lake  tbat  east, and  1  Inst  il,"  said  Ralph  llar- 
ciiurt,  "  hut  you've  saved  our  lives  at  the  ii  k  of 
yiiiirnwn." 

"  I  would  give  my  life  I'm-  lur,"  replied  Leo, 
"but  nut  my  honor  I"  and  Catherine's  li-iitii- 
lous  lips  warmly  spoke  ber  approval. 

From  that  night's  injuries  liar  l-itlier  never  re- 
covered, and  mi  hid  doath-bod  be  gave  hi.;  eon- 
sent  lo  the  union  of  those  whom  his  will  had 
separated  so  long.  When  the  year  of  mourn- 
ing had  expired,  Catherine  Harcourt  became  the 
young  lawyer's  bride,  and  now  they  often  tell 
their  sons  and  daughters  the  story  of  Roncirr 
Leb's  TkAU'TATION. 


AN  EXCITING  ESCAPE. 

Capt.  Thompson,  one  of  the  two  persons  who 
survived  after  the  escape  from  Cawnpore,  has 
written  an  account  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
that  place,  and  of  the  atrocities  committed  there. 
The  description  of  the  escape  of  the  fortunate 
few — four  iii  number  at  first,  hut  two  have  since 
died — is  very  exciting.  Assailed  by  a  mob  of 
Sepoys,  they  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  which  the 
mob  surrounded  ;  and,  having  piled  up  fagots  at 
the  entrance,  they  cut  off  their  retreat.  When 
the  pile  of  fagots  had  reached  the  doorway,  or 
nearly  so,  they  set  them  on  fire,  expecting  to 
suffocate  us  ;  but  a  strong  breeze  kindly  sent  the 
great  body  of  the  smoke  away  from  the  interior 
of  the  temple.  Fearing  that  the  suffocating  at- 
mosphere would  be  soon  insupportable,  I  pro- 
posed to  the  men  to  sell  their  lives  as  dear  as 
possible ;  but  we  stood  until  the  wood  had  sunk 
dowu  into  a  pile  of  embers,  and  we  began  to 
hope  that  we  might  brave  out  their  torture  until 
night  (apparently  the  only  friend  left  us)  would 
let  us  get  our  food  and  attempted  escape.  But 
their  next  expedient  compelled  an  evacuation ; 
for  they  brought  bags  of  gunpowder,  and  threw 
them  upon  the  red-hot  ashes. 

Delay  would  have  been  certain  suftbeation,  so 
out  we  rushed.  The  burning  wood  terribly 
marred  our  bare  feet,  but  it  was  no  time  to  think 
of  trifles.  Jumping  the  parapet,  we  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  rabble  in  an  instant ;  we  fired  a  vol- 
ley and  run  a  muck  with  the  bayonet.  Seven  of 
our  number  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  we  first  threw  in  our  guns  and 
then  threw  in  ourselves.  Tho  weight  of  amuni- 
tion  wc  had  in  our  pouches  earned  us  under 
water.  While  we  were  thus  submerged,  we 
escaped  the  first  volley  that  they  fired.  We 
slipped  otf  the  belts,  rose  again  and  swam  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  had  loaded  a  second  time,  there 
were  only  heads  for  them  to  aim  at.  I  turned 
round  and  saw  the  banks  of  the  river  thronged 
with  the  black  multitude,  yelling,  howling  and 
firing  at  us,  while  others  of  their  party  rifled  the 
bodies  of  the  six  poor  fellows  wc  left  behind. 

Presently  two  more  poor  fellows  were  shot  in 
the  head ;  and  one  private,  Byan,  almost  sink- 
ing from  exhaustion,  swam  into  a  sandbank,  aud 
was  knocked  on  the  head  by  two  or  three  ruffians 
waiting  to  receive  him.  These  villains  had  first 
promised  Lieutenant  Dclafossc  and  private  Mur- 
phy, if  they  would  come  to  the  shore  they  should 
be  protected  and  have  food  given  them.  They 
were  so  much  inclined  to  yield  that  they  made 
towards  the  bank,  but  suddenly  and  wisely 
altered  their  determination.  Infuriated  with 
disappointment,  one  of  them  threw  his  club  at 
Delafosse,  but,  in  the  height  of  his  energy,  lost 
his  balance  aud  fell  into  deep  water ;  the  other  \  i 
aimed  at  Murphy  and  struck  him  on  the  head. 
For  two  or  three  hours  we  continued  swimming, 
often  changing  our  position,  and  the  current 
helping  our  progress.  At  length  our  pursuers 
gave  up  the  chase ;  a  sowar  ou  horseback  was 
the  last  we  saw  of  them. 


REMARKABLE   ECLIPSE. 

Next  July  there  will  be  an  important  total 
eclipse,  at  least  to  men  of  science.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  obscuration,  Venus,  Mercury,  Jupiter, 
and  Saturn  will  appear  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eclipsed  sun  as  a  rhomboidal  figure.  This 
phenomenon  is  of  great  rarity,  occurring  only 
once,  during  many  centuries.  Darkness  will 
commence  and  terminate  on  the  land  in  Cali- 
fornia and  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  Be- 
tween these  extreme  points  tho  eclipse  will  be 
visible  in  North  America,  from  whence  the 
moon's  shadow  will  pass  across  the  Atlantic, 
aud  traverse  Spain — total  darkness  including 
several  important  towns  in  that  country.  The 
line  of  totality  will  then  cross  the  Mediterranean 
ami  enter  Africa,  passing  across  Algiers,  Bez,m, 
Tozer,  Spekna,  Scbba,  Goddona  and  Mourzuk. 
It  will  be  visible  in  Spain  aud  some  parts  of 
Africa. 


\\  IVIHV    KMIWEItft. 


UV    Mill.    M.   ,vr.    I..    LOUD. 

i.nyM  of  mj  in  ui  nu  tho  Bowtn  that  bloom, 
Through  tin.  long  dart  doyi  of  the  fflatv'4  gli i  i 

Pilling  tli-i  utr  ffltll  tti'lr  ftognuit  l.n-utli, 

w  inn  tin-  blouonu  ofsmnmoi  we  huhK  in  death) 

•  iii.  i  n r  In- Hi  iiniiiy  ii  xiiiinjr  hour, 

Ami  Diiiniiitir  lintli  nnmy  n  hi'iUIi-  nlmwr  ; 
Tu  oliorlvh  ami  nurture  owl)  doUcata  thhiy, 

Ami  i'ii 1 1  I nl* •  linuily  Hid  IiU'Ih  of  njirliin. 

Dot  j»«  on  bom,  nmld  dorkaou  mid  i>torm; 
Mo  down  bll  "a  yo—  nor  Bunjklue  ivnrai ; 

Vi'  fi'i-l  mi!  tin'  bruWQ  "|'l  In-  mi  miner  tlu.V, 

Ifroin  tin-  Mvi'i't.  southwest,  'inong  you  Umvo*  nt  pluv. 

Vii  RpoaU  tn  my  UWtrt,  with  the  voico  of  truth : 

\\  h<  it  v.inir.lu-il,  urn  nil  tin-  bright,  'hvuinn  of  youth  ; 
Cling  to  tho  hope,  thut  i.i-i'     not  away, 
Which  will  gild  thu  glonm  of  life's  Intent  day : 

That  when  n^e  itotji!  on  with  It*  moments  dark, 
Ami  the  frame  growa  MtilT  like  an  tee  hound  bark, 
Tin-  Mini  inny  renew  IU  youthful  prime, 
Unehill'd  bj  tho  fronts  of  life'n  winter  time. 


THE  GLADI.VTOK. 


Stillness  reigned  in  the  vast  amphitheatre,  and 
from  the  eouutlcsfl  thousands  that  thronged  the 
(spacious  enclosure,  not  a  breath  was  heard.  Ev- 
ery longuc  was  mute  with  suspense,  and  every 
eye  strained  with  anxiety  towards  the  fatal  por- 
tal, where  the  gladiator  was  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  enter.  At  length  the  trumpet  sound- 
ed, and  they  led  him  forth  into  the  broad  arena. 
There  was  no  mark  of  fear  upon  his  manly 
countenance,  as  with  majestic  step  and  fearless 
eye  he  entered.  He  stood  there,  like  another 
Apollo,  fiim  and  unbending  as  the  rigid  oak. 
His  fine  proportioned  form  was  matchless,  and 
his  turgid  muscles  spoke  his  giant  strength. 

"And  I  am  here,"  he  cried,  as  his  proud  lip 
curled  in  scorn,  "  to  glut  the  savage  eyes  of 
Rome's  proud  populace.  Ay,  like  a  dog  you 
throw  me  to  a  beast ;  aud  what  is  my  oflbnee  1 
Why,  forsooth,  I  am  a  Christian.  But  know, 
vain  fools  !  ye  cannot  fright  my  soul,  for  it  is 
based  upon  a  foundation  stronger  than  the  ada- 
mantine rock.  Know,  fools  !  whose  hearts  are 
harder  than  the  flinty  stone,  my  heart  quakes 
not  with  fear ;  and  here  I  swear,  I  would  not 
change  conditions  with  the  blood-stained  Nero, 
crowned  though  he  l>c, — not  for  the  wealth  of 
Rome.     Blow  ye  your  trumpet — I  am  ready." 

The  trumpet  sounded,  and  a  long,  low  growl 
was  heard  to  proceed  from  the  cage  of  a  half- 
famished  Numidian  lion,  situated  at  the  farthest 
end  of  the  arena.  The  growl  soon  deepened 
into  a  roar  of  tremendous  volume,  which  shook 
the  enormous  edifice  to  its  very  centre.  At  that 
moment  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  huge 
monster  of  the  forest  sprung  from  his  den  with 
ouc  mighty  bouud,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
areua.  His  eye  blazed  with  the  brilliancy  of 
fire,  as  he  slowly  drew  his  length  along  the  sand 
and  prepared  to  make  a  spring  upon  his  formid- 
able antagonist.  The  gladiator's  eye  quailed 
not;  Iris  lip  paled  not;  but  he  stood  immovable 
as  a  statue,  waiting  tho  approach  of  his  wary 
foe. 

At  length  the  lion  crouched  himself  into  an 
attitude  for  springing,  and  with  the  quickness  of 
lightning,  leaped  full  at  the  throat  of  the  gladia- 
tor. But  he  was  prepared  for  him,  and  bound- 
ing lightly  on  one  side,  his  falchion  flashed  for  a 
moment  over  his  head,  and  in  the  next  it  was 
deeply  dyed  in  the  pui-ple  hlood  of  the  monster. 
A  roar  of  redoubled  fury  again  resounded 
through  the  spacious  amphitheatre,  as  the  en- 
raged animal,  mad  with  anguish  from  the  wound 
he  had  just  received,  wheeled  hastily  round,  and 
sprung  a  second  time  at  the  Nazarene.  Again 
was  the  falchion  of  the  cool  and  intrepid  gladia- 
tor deeply  planted  in  the  breast  of  his  terrible 
adversary  ;  but  so  sudden  had  been  the  second 
attack,  that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  full 
impetus  of  his  bouud,  and  he  staggered  and  fell 
upon  his  knee.  The  monster's  paw  was  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  his  hot  fiery  breath  upon 
his  cheek,  as  it  rushed  through  his  wide-distend- 
ed nostrils.  The  Nazarene  drew  a  short  dagger 
from  "his  girdle,  and  endeavored  to  regain  his 
feet.  But  his  wary  foe,  aware  of  his  design, 
precipitating  himself  upon  him,  threw  him  with 
violence  to  the  ground. 

The  excitement  of  the  populace  was  now 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  and  they  waited  the 
result  with  breathless  suspense.  A  low  growl  of 
satisfaction  now  announced  the  noble  animal's 
triumph  as  he  sprang  fiercely  upon  his  pros- 
trate enemy.  But  it  was  of  short  duration  ;  the 
dagger   of  the  gladiator   pierced    his  vitals,  and 


together  they  rolled  over  and  over,  ocro  the 
proud  arena,  Agnio  die  dagger  drank  deep  of 
the  nioii:  ii'i'h  blood,  ami  ogniii  a  roar  of  angui  Ei 
reverberated  through  tho  stately  edifice.  The 
Nuzarono,  now  watching  bis  opportunity,  iiprung 
with  tho  velocity  of  thought  from  theterriile 
embrace  of  lua  enfeebled  nntagoutat,  and  regain* 
ing  bis  falchion,  which  had  fallen  to  (ho  ground, 
in  tho  Btrugglo,  be  buried  ii  deep  iu  the  heart  of 
the  infuriated  beast.  Tho  noble  king  "f  tho  for- 
est, faint  from  the  Iobh  of  hlood,  c ontratcd  nil 

his  remaining  strength   in  one  mighty  bound; 

Iml     it     was     loo     lute;    the     |n,|     Mow  bad     been 

driven  homo  to  tho  centre  of  life,  and  his  hugo 
form  foil  with  a  mighty  era  U  upou  tho  arena, 
amid  tho  thundering  acchunationfl  of  tho  pop- 
ulace. 


CONDENSED  lUSTOltv  tw  STEAM. 

About  280  year-  B.  C,  Hero  of  Alexandria 
fanned  a  toy  which  exhibited  Home  of  tho  pow- 

ers  of  Steam,  and  wdfl  moved  by  il.;  pOWCT. 

A.  1).  510,  Aritbeiniii.,  an   architect,  arranged 

several   cimldrono  of  water,  each   covcrcjl  with 

Ilie  wide  bottom  of  a  leathern  tube,  wbieh  rose 
to  a  narrow  top,  with  pipes  extended  to  the  raft- 
ers of  the  adjoining  building.  A  lire  was  kin- 
dled   beneath    tflfl  cauldrons,  and    the  llOUfifl  was 

sliakon  by  the  efforts  of  the  steam  ascending  tho 
tubes.  This  is  the  first  notice  of  the  power  of 
steam  recorded, 

In  1543,  June  17,  Blaseo  de  Caroy  tried  a 
steamboat,  of  200  tons,  with  Inferable  BUCCeSS, 
at  Barcelona,  Spain.  It  consisted  of  a  cauldron 
of  boiling  water  and  a  movable  wheel  on  each 
side  of  the  ship.  It  was  laid  aside  as  impracti- 
cable. 

Tho  first  idea  of  a  slenm-eligiue  in  England 
was  in  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  "  History  of 
Inventions,"  A.  I).  1GG3. 

In  1710  Newcomeu  made  the  first  steam-en- 
gine in  England. 

In  1718  patents  were  granted  to  Saver)*  for 
the  first  application  of  the  steam-engine. 

In  1730  Jonathan  Hulls  first  set  forth  the  idea 
of  steam  navigation. 

In  176-4  James  Watt  made  the  first  perfect 
steam-engine  in  England. 

In  1778  Thomas  Bainc  first  proposed  this  ap- 
plication iu  America. 

In  1781  Marquis  Jouffroy  constructed  one  on 
the  Shone. 

In  17S5  two  Americans  published  a  work  on 
it. 

In  1789  "William  Symington  made  a  voyage 
in  one  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal. 

Iu  1802  tlii's  experiment  was  repeated. 

Iu  1782  Kamsey  profiled  a  boat  by  steam  at 
New  York. 

'In  1783  John  Fitch,  of  Philadelphia,  naviga- 
ted a  boat  by  a  steam-engine  on  the  Delaware. 

In  1793  Robert  Fulton  first  began  to  apply 
his  attention  to  steam. 

In  1793  Oliver  Evans,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, constructed  a  locomotive  steam-engine  to 
travel  on  a  turnpike  road. 

The  first  steam-vessel  that  ever  crossed  the 
Atlantic  was  the  "Savannah,"  in  June,  1819, 
from  Charleston  to  Liverpool. 


WELL,   IT'S   TIME   TOO  HAD. 

Ursula  Wolcott,  afterwards  the  wife  of  the 
first  Gov.  Griswold,  was  a  lady  of  superior  in- 
tellect and  accomplishments,  and  perhaps  une- 
qualled in  the  State  for  sagacity  and  shrewdness. 
Notwitbstandug  the  superiority  of  her  endow- 
ments and  the  shining  excellence  of  her  charac- 
ter, she  remained  unmarried  until  about  the  age 
of  tliirty.  Finding  it  at  length  indispensably 
necessary  to  turn  her  attention  to  matrimony,  or 
become  in  fact,  what  she  already  was  in  name, 
an,  old  maid,  she  remarked  to  her  friends  that 
she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  of  spending  a 
few  weeks  at  Lyme,  for  the  purpose  of  courting 
her  cousin  Matthew. 

On  her  arrival  at  Lyme,  she  found  her  cousin 
Matthew,  who  was  also  considered  an  old  bache- 
lor, more  disposed  to  devote  his  attention  to  his 
Coke  and  Littleton,  than  to  his  cousin  Ursula  ; 
but  she  was  determined  at  all  events  to  bring 
him  to  the  point.  She  occasionally  would  meet 
him  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs,  aud  after  care- 
lessly passing  him  turn  round  and  eagerly  in- 
quired, "  What's  that  you  said?"  to  wliich  he 
would  reply,  that  he  hadn't  said  anything.  After 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  make  him  un- 
derstand, she  met  him  one  day  ou  the  stairs,  and 
after  making  the  usual  inquiry  and  receiving  the 
usual  answer,  she  hastily  replied,  "  Well,  I  thinJc 
its  time  you  had!"  Matthew  could  not  avoid 
taking  the  hint,  and  a  short  time  after,  they  be- 
came one  of  the  most  happy  and  respectable 
couples  in  Connecticut. 


THE  ANCIENT  BRITONS. 

Iii  religion  the  Britons  were  Deists,  or  disci- 
ples of  the  druids  ;  the  Romans  introduced  the 
gods  of  tho  Grecian  Mythology;  the  Saxons 
were  idolaters,  and  called  the  days  of  the  week 
after  the  objects  and  gods  of  their  worship.  Iu 
597,  Pope  Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  preach 
Christianity  in  the  South;  and  Faulinus  in  the 
North.  It  spread  till  Adelfrid,  King  of  Deiri,  or 
Northumbria,  which  included  Maxima  Ccesarien- 
si's,  sustained  the  Saxon  religion,  and  made  con- 
quests on  all  sides,  slaying  no  less  than  1200 
monks  in  a  battle  near  Chester.  Being  after- 
wards defeated  and  sue  ceded  by  Edwin,  he  be- 
came a  convert  to  Paulinas  ;  and,  after  strug- 
gles for  a  century,  Christianity  prevailed. 
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NEW  YEAR'S  FESTIVAL  IN  THE  "WEST  INDIES. 


WEST  INDIA  FESTIVAL. 

The  blacks  are  Riven  to  fun,  if  they  do  not 
love  work.  In  the  West  India  Islands  they  make 
great  things  of  New  Year,  and  their  dances  and 
mirthful  manifestations  are  always  worth  going 
miles   to  witness.     The  accompanying  picture 


tells  its  own  story.  All  its  points  are  prominent. 
The  queer  dresses,  the  musical  instruments,  the 
exaggerated  style  of  manners,  and  the  indiscrim- 
inate fun  of  the  hour  call  for  laughter,  which 
every  reader  will  furnish  in  spite  of  the  grimmest 
resolution  he  may  set  up  to  the  contrary. 


EMIGRANT  SHIP  AND  FLOATING  ICE. 

Glad  enough  is  the  weary  emigrant  to  feast 
his  eyes  with  the  shores  for  which  he  has  longed, 
even  though  they  are  enveloped  in  the  dismal 
drapery  of  Winter.  In  the  picture  below  is  seen 
nn  emigrant  ship,  towing  up  New  York  harbor, 


and  at  the  month  of  Hudson  River.  The  fioatr 
ing  ice  grates  harshly  against  her  sides,  while 
her  bows  are  heavily  coated  with  frozen  spray. 
The  Castle  stands  to  the  left.  The  new  ccmcr 
must  experience  a  down-hearted  sensation  at  i  3- 
holding  America  under  such  gloomy  auspices. 


TOWING  UP  AN  EMIGRANT  SHIP  THROUGH  THE  FLOATING  ICE,  NEW  YORK  HARBOR. 
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SKATING  ON  JAMAICA  POND. 
Wo  bcficvo  that  the  ladies'  skating  fever  in 
Amcrienfirst  broke  out  in  tins  vicinity.  Until 
recently  there  had  been  no  out-of-door  winter 
sports  and  exercises  for  the  gentler  sex,  custom 
and  propriety  requiring  them  to  remain  close 
within  doors,  or,  if  venturing  out,  then*  merely 
to  make  and  return  formal  calls,  in  carriages, 
and  almost  universally  in  enticing  weather.  But 
now  how  changed !  Since  new  ideas  respecting 
physical  health  and  bennty  for  woman  have  be- 
gun to  take  root  and  spread,  it  seems  as  if  all 
the  avenues  to  ruddy  and  invigorating  pleasure 
had  been  suddenly  thrown  open  to  her.  Now 
she  swims,  she  skates,  she  rides  on  horseback, 
and  she  even  rows  boats  in  the  ponds  and  rivers. 
Fragility  and  palloT  arc  no  longer  essentials  for 
Iteauty,  but  a  little  stoutness  of  figure,  good  de- 
velopment;, a  clear  eye  and  a  ruddy  complexion, 


are  coming  to  bo  thought  more  of  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  a  good  symptom,  and  of  good 
promise  for  the  generations  that  are  to  follow 
after  our  own.  Tho  newly-introduced  fashion 
among  American  ladies  of  gliding  swiftly  over 
tho  frozen  surface  of  a  pond  upon  skates,  can 
nowhere  be  seen  to  such  advantago  as  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  Jamaica  Pond — a  famed  spot 
at  other  seasons  of  the  year — has  become  hardly 
loss  so  at  this.  On  clear  afternoons,  when  the 
condition  of  the  icy  flooring  permits,  the  surface 
of  the  pond  is  covered  with  restless  skaters,  both 
male  and  female,  and  the  picture  below  furnishes 
a  very  graphic  illustration  of  the  same.  Some 
of  the  ladies  present  are  indeed  fine  skaters.  A 
Boston  girl  has  recently  been  challenged  to  a 
skating-match  by  a  New  York  belle,  and  has 
promptly  accepted  the  challenge.  We  do  not 
thiuk  that  better  skaters  are  to  be  found  any- 


where among  the  ladies  of  the  country  than  may 
be  seen,  any  afternoon  at  this  season,  on  Jamaica 
Pon<L  The  intense  cold  of  a  few  weeks  back 
served  to  freeze  up  all  the  bays,  ponds  and  estua- 
ries as  tight  as  drums ;  there  seemed  to  lw  no 
other  amusement  at  hand  for  our  belles  and 
young  people,  sleighing  being  quite  out  of  the 
question — except,  as  a  cotemporary  says,  **  in 
the  horse  cars" — and  resort  to  the  skates  and 
skating  was  a  matter  of  course.  So  there  has 
been  a  lively  time  of  it.  Not  the  young  only, 
but  their  elders  have  freely  engaged  in  this  most 
healthy  sport.  The  ponds  have  seemed  to  mo- 
nopolize all  the  gaiety.  Drawing-rooms  are  put 
quite  out  of  countenance;  and,  as  a  consequence, 
wo  meet  with  many  more  fresh  and  healthy  faces 
on  the  street,  and  see  figures  that  really  put  us 
in  mind  again  of  the  long-banished  graces.  In 
the  striking  picture  below,  the  wooded  point  vis- 


ible in  the  foreground  is  Pine  Bank — a  most 
charming  spot,  whether  in  summer  or  winter. 
There  are  several  specimens  of  very  dexterous 
skaters,  of  both  sexes,  to  bo  Gccn  in  tho  general 
mixing  np  of  them,  and  it  in  quite  apparent 
with  what  ndmiratton  the  spectators  without  irons 
contemplate  their  many  graceful  gyrations.  Fleet 
and  beautiful  as  a  deer  is  a  lady  on  skateB  ;  and, 
if  graceful  and  self-possessed  in  her  motions,  al- 
most as  attractive  and  worshipful  a  sight  as 
when  on  horseback,  beneath  the  tantalizing 
shadow  of  a  sweeping  dark  plumo.  The  Dutch 
ladies  are  natural  GRaters,  and  then  we  do  not 
6ec  why  the  American  ladies  may  not  as  safely 
be  accounted  so,  too.  If  an  Amsterdam  bellois 
so  sure  to  captivate  the  eyes  of  the  other  sex 
with  her  grace  on  ^tccl  runners,  it  would  be  a 
thousand  pities  if  one  of  our  own  matchless 
belles  fell  behind  in  comparison. 


SKATERS   ON   JAMAICA    POND,   NEAR    BOSTON 
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"Written  for  Gleaaon's  Pictorial. 
WOMAN'S  EYES. 


BT  JOHN   O.   BAZLET. 


I  own  I  lovr  the  beautiful 

In  every  thing  I  see, 
From  all  that1?  great  and  wonderful 

To  tender  infancy. 

Far,  far  above  all  othf  r  eight* 

IVe  teen  below  the  skies, 
There's  none  that  me  fo  much  delights 

As  lovely  woman's  eves. 

And  when  with  thee  I  find  a  heart 
That's  good  and  kJDd  and  true, 

A  mind  without  deceit  and  ait, 
And  oultivated  too, 

Then  doth  my  cup  with  joy  o'erflow, 

My  soul  v  itli  rapture  fillp, 
I£inry  heaven's  bfgnn  be'ow, 

.  DcFpi'o  ail  human  ills. 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  I860, 
by  F.  Gleasou,  in  tho.Clork'a  Offieo  of  the  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 


Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 

SNOW-FEATHER; 

OR, 

THE   HERMIT    OF    CHICAGO. 


BY    MISS    MARY    W.   JAKVRIN. 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

claudine'b  confession. 

When  she  had  wept  herself  calm,  Clnudine 
looked  up  to  meet  a  tender,  pitying  gaze  resting 
upon  her. 

"  Why  is  this  ?  Wliy  do  you  thus  distress 
yourself  ?"  asked  the  Hermit,  in  a  kind,  sympa- 
thizing tone,  bending  over  the  couch.  Looking 
upon  her  thin,  emaciated  figure,  in  that  hour, 
how  gladly,  had  it  been  in  his  power,  would  he 
have  held  the  cup  of  health  to  her  lips. 

At  that  moment  the  nurse,  old  Elsy  Clay,  who 
had  been  procured  from  tho  town  to  attend  to 
the  sick  woman's  wants,  entered  the  apartment 
from  the  kitchen,  without  where  she  had  been 
preparing  a  nourishing  drink  for  the  invalid. 
Quaffing  the  draught,  Claudinc  motioned  her 
from  the  chamber  ;  then,  turning  to  the  Hermit, 
said: 

"  The  Indian  girl,  Owcnce,  has  been  singing 
a  plaintive  air  which  unnerved  me.  Do  not  let 
her  come  again.  But,  Henri,  do  you  know  that 
for  a  long  time  I  have  been  wishing  to  speak  to 
you  of  the  past?"  and  she  shaded  her  eyes  with 
her  hands. 

"  Is  it  not  better  to  bury  that  in  its  grave,  and 
never  evoke  it  again  ?"  he  asked,  with  a  pained 
air. 

"  It  might  be — yet  surely,  you  will  liston,  and 
I  shall  then  die  happier,  for,  Henri,  I  know  now 
that  ere  long  my  feet  will  enter  a  new  path.  Do 
not  look  so  sadly  upon  me,  for  this  will  bring  me 
peace,"  and  she  drew  her  Catholic  Bible  from 
the  pillows  of  her  couch.  "  The  Mary  Mother 
will  receive  her  poor,  erring  wanderer  to  her 
.  bosom,  and  when  tho  summons  comes  1  shall 
not  fear  to  go.  And  you  will  let  me  speak  now 
of  my  past,  Henri — of  my  fatal  mistake  when  I 
threw  away  your  true,  honest  love.  Ah,  how 
soon  I  awoke  from  the  dream  I  had  woven  about 
me  !  Henri,  in  this  hour  you  will  believe  my 
words  honest  ones — there  is  no  blinding  veil  be- 
fore my  eyes  now  as  in  that  hour  when  I  broke 
my  plighted  faith  and  tied  with  Jam,"  and  the 
sobs  which  rent  her  frame  attested  to  the  truth  of 
her  confession. 

"  When  I  first  betrothed  myself  to  Henri  Lu 
Clare,  my  dear  adopted  brother  and  my  father's 
ward,"  she  went  ou,  when  calmer,  "  I  was  very, 
very  happy.  It  is  useless  hero  to  linger  over 
those  days— you  know  all,  Henri — our  love  and 
happiness.' -And  to  know  that,  but  for  my  mad 
ambition,. which  first  prompted  my  listening  to 
the  vows  of  a  gay  nobleman,  I  might  this  day 
be  filling  the  station  of  your  honored,  happy 
wife.  Ah,  Henri,  that  is  the  thought  which 
rends  my  heart,"  and  she  wept  unrestrainedly. 

"  Claudhie,  spare  yourself  the  recital  1"  The 
Hermit's  voice  was  calm,  but  his  lips  worked 
convulsively  and  deepest  agitation  marked  his 
.features; 

"  Nay,  Henri,  let  me  relate  all !  I  would  not 
spare  myself,",  urged  the  sick  woman,  with  en- 
ergy. "I  listened,  I  forgot  my  vows — alas,  I 
left  my  home,  my  faithful  lover,  my  kind  father, 


the  pleasant  old  chateau,  where  we  had  passed 
all  our  happy  years,  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  this 
fascinating  man.  In  a  secluded  way-side  church, 
at  midnight,  we  stood  before  the  altar  and  were 
wedded— yes,  Henri,  we  were  wedded — then 
journeyed  rapidly  on  to  the  great  city.  For  a 
time  all  was  gay  and  bright  in  the  whirl  of 
Parisian  life,  and  I  fancied  myself  happy  ;  then 
came  the  terrible  ennui,  the  sickness  of  the  soul, 
which  all  the  pageantries  and  shows  of  la  belle 
city  could  not  cure.  But  all  this  time  he  was 
kind,  and  carried  me  hither  and  thither,  to  rout, 
and  theatre,  and  le  bal  masque,  to  make  me  for- 
get. But  all  those  weary  months  I  had  never 
dared  once  ask  about  you,  or  mon  pere,  or  the 
old  home.  I  drove  everything  from  my  mind 
save  the  wlurl  of  giddy  pleasure.  Then  my 
mood  changed.  I  grew  to  regard  him  with  dis- 
like as  great  as  had  been  the  fascination  with 
which  I  had  loved  him.  I  hated  him  as  an  ene- 
my— a  serpent  who  had  crept  into  my  Eden,  and 
put  poisonous  fruit  to  my  lips.  This,  I  think  he 
saw,  for  he  grew  cold  and  careless.  We  lived 
much  apart — there  were  days  when  we  did  not 
meet.  This  lasted  many  weeks.  Then  I  went 
to  him,  and  bade  him  let  me  go  from  luin.  I 
would  cuter  some  refuge  for  the  world- weary  and 
unhappy — in  the  convent  cell  I  would  lead  a 
quiet  life,  and  offer  expiation  to  the  Mary  Moth- 
er. Then  came  a  terrible  blow.  '  Go,'  he  said, 
with  bitter  scorn.  '  When  those  who  contract 
a  laisson  grow  wcaiy  of  each  other  they  part. 
Go  !  ours  was  but  a  mock  marriage — I  will  give 
you  gold,  and  our  fates  shall  be  severed.'  This 
was  terrible.  Henri,  I  believe  in  my  heart  he 
coined  a  lie  and  met  mc  with  it,  but  I  had  no 
strength  to  refute  it.  I  only  wanted  to  get  for 
from  hi  in.  I  went  out  from  his  presence:  But 
a  new  resolve  awoke  in  my  heart.  First  of  all, 
before  I  sought  the  convent  shelter,  would  I 
kneel  before  those  I  had  wronged  and  ask  for- 
giveness, then  in  my  solitude  would  I  do  pen- 
ance for  my  sin.  I  sought  our  olden  home. 
The  chateau  was  desolate.  In  disguise,  from  a 
poor  peasant  I  learned  the  story  of  your  long- 
gone  flight,  none  knew  whither — then  listened  to 
the  tale  of  my  father's  sale  of  his  ancestral  home, 
io  seek  peace  and  forget  fulness  beyond  the  sea 
in  the  Western  World.  O,  Jesu  Maria,  that 
was  a  sad  blow  !  But  my  determination  was 
unchanged*.  I  would  search  the  world  through, 
that  I  might  find  you.  I  had  my  jewels — the 
sale  of  these  would  defray  the  needs  of  my  jour- 
ney. There  was  one  faithful  friend  on  the  old 
place,  the  lad  Jacques,  who  loved  mc  because  I 
had  been  kind  to  his  dead  mother.  I  revealed 
myself  to  him,  and  he  kissed  the  crucifix  and 
swore  to  follow  me.  Wo  took  passage  from 
Marseilles  and  crossed  the  ocean.  Since  that 
day  have  I  been  roaming  in  quest  of  you.  And 
thus  I  wandered  on,  now  tarrying  weeks  in  some 
great  cily,  now  journeying  to  and  fro.  Where 
mon  pere  has  made  his  home  I  know  not ;  none 
knew  there  at  tho  old  place,  save  that  he  had 
left  the  clime  where  his  child  had  cast  disgrace 
on  his  honored  name — for  helas,  Henri,  the  wick- 
ed man  who  fascinated  mc  had  never  told  any 
other  than  the  credulous  Claudinc  that  she  was 
his  wife.  But,  Henri,  I  believe  that  his  name  is 
legally  mine — yet  hdas,  trusting  and  confiding 
then,  I  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  priest 
who  said  the  rite  in  that  little  way-side  chapel, 
and  I  am  forsaken  now.  Ah  !  you  cannot  be- 
lieve me  all  bad,  Henri?"  and  she  caught  his 
hands  with  imploring  gaze. 

"  Claudhie,  I  believe  you  arc  tho  victim  of 
wrong,"  was  his  reply. 

"  And  you  do  not,  you  will  not  regard  me  as 
an  unforgiven  intruder  here  ?"  she  asked,  the 
tears  dropping  on  the  hands  she  held.  "  At 
last — the'  Virgin  be  praised — I  was  guided  to 
you;  and  now,  Henri,  erring  though  I  have 
been,  cannot  my  sufferings  atone?  Let  your 
lips  speak  my  pardon,  Henri  !" 

"  The  Virgin  knows  that  though  the  meeting 
at  first  was  painful,  I  can  say  truly  now  I  am 
glad  you  came  hither.  Let  all  the  past  be  for- 
given and  forgotten," 

These  words  seemed  to  cast  an  inexpressible 
amount  of  happiness  into  Claudine's  soul.  She 
kissed  his  hands  rapturously  ;  she  uttered  ejacu- 
lations of  thanks  to  Jesus  in  heaven.  "  0,  if 
mon  pere,  my  father,  could  bless  and  forgive  me 
ere  I  die  !"  she  breathed  earnestly. 

"  Would,  indeed,  he  might  look  upon  his 
daughter,"  exclaimed  the  Hermit.  "  But  I  am 
ignorant  as  yourself  of  his  present  home ;  for, 
in  my  first  anguish  of  disappointment,  I  left  be- 
hind me  all  associations  of  the  country  where  I 
had    experienced    such    overwhelming   sorrow. 


But  let  us  talk  no  more  at  this  time,  Claudine — 
try  and  sleep  now."  And  he  folded  the  shawl 
over  her,  and  stooping,  pressed  a  kiss  upon  her 
forehead. 

It  was  the  first  kiss  he  had  imprinted  there 
since  she  came  to  him.  It  brought  the  tears 
into  her  eyes.  It  was  the  seal  of  peace  between 
them.  Her  eyelids  drooped  over  sweet  tears, 
she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall,  and,  clasping  his 
hand,  fell  into  a  soft  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   WOOING. 

When  the  Ottawa  girl  left  the  cabin  she  went 
musingly  down  toward  the  landing  where  her 
birchen  canoe  lay  moored  in  a  small  inlet.  As 
she  was  about  unloosing  it  a  sudden  step  among 
the  bushes  close  by  caused  her  to  turn,  and  a 
vivid  red  broke  up  through  her  dusky  cheek  as 
she  perceived  Jacques,  the  French  lad,  advanc- 
ing to  meet  her. 

Quite  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between  the 
youth  and  the  dusky  daughter  of  the  forest  since 
lus  sojourn  on  the  island,  and  many  an  hour, 
while  she  sat  at  the  door  of  her  wigwam  in  the 
wood  some  two  miles  distant,  weaving  baskets 
from  the  strip-  of  the  silver  ash  her  brother  pro- 
cm  ed  her,  had  he  paused  beside  her  to  relate 
some  talc  of  his  distant  country  beyond  the  lug 
water,  and  note  the  varying  expressions  of  in- 
terest which  played  over  her  beautiful  face.  Aud 
at  length,  this  friendship  had  deepened  into  more 
than  common  admiration  on  his  part,  though  as 
yet  the  maiden  knew  not  of  its  existence.  And, 
mayhap,  some  sentiment  of  the  same  nature  had 
been  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  simple  forest 
girl,  prompting  those  feelings  of  loneliness  she 
had  just  expressed  in  her  conversation  with 
Claudinc  in  the  cabin  ;  at  least,  by  the  tell-tale 
flu-di  which  reddened  her  cheek  on  his  approach, 
the  lad  found  courage  to  put  into  execution  his 
newly-formed  resolve  as  he  watched  her  leaving 
the  cabin.  What  more  fitting  method  to  betray 
his  sentiments,  he  had  thought,  than  in  bestow- 
ing upon  her  those  gay  gifis  that  usually  please 
her  race  ?  And  so,  urging  her  to  tarry  a  mo- 
ment, lie  spread  out  before  her  a  piece  of  gay 
silken  stuff  and  a  chain  of  bead-work  which 
would  have  excited  the  envy  of  any  maiden  of 
her  tribe. 

For  a  moment  Owencc's  dusky  eyes  glistened 
with  the  true  instinct  of  her  race,  but  looking  up 
to  catch  the  eager  expression  of  admiration  with 
which  the  youth  was  regarding  her,  and  reading 
therein  the  secret  of  her  sway,  quite  like  any 
pale-face  maiden  at  her  wooing,  she  tossed  her 
head  coquettishly,  saying  with  affected  coldness  : 

"  And  why  docs  the  pale-face  show  these  to 
tho  Ottawa  girl  I" 

"  Because  he  would  like  her  to  accept  and 
wear  them.  If  you  will  but  deign  to  take  them 
they  are  yours,  pretty  Owenee.  I  bought  them 
yesterday  over  at  the  town  for  you,"  said 
Jacques,  gallantly,  throwing  the  chain  across  her 
shoulders. 

"  But  he  will  want  a  price  for  them,  and  the 
Ottawa  girl  has  not  enough  wampum  to  give  in 
pay,"  she  replied,  fingering  the  necklace  in  a 
coveting  sort  of  way. 

"  How  stupid  1  She  might  understand  me  if 
she  would,"  said  the  lad,  mentally,  and  with  a 
little  chagrin,  for  his  spruce  figure  and  jaunty 
air  had  never  hitherto  failed  to  make  impression 
on  maiden's  heart.  But  he  boldly  summoned 
courage  for  the  declaration. 

"Pretty  flower  of  the  Ottawas,  the  price  I 
want  is  this"  and  he  suddenly  seized  her  plump, 
brown  hand,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips. 

A  vivid  scarlet  overspread  the  girl's  dusky 
face,  then  died  away,  leaving  her  pale  as  many 
an  English-born  maiden.  It  was  the  blush  of 
love.  But,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  woman  se- 
cure of  her  power,  she  was  uot  quite  ready  to 
surrender. 

"  The  white  brave  would  not  want  to  build 
his  home  in  a  last  year's  nest  ?  How  knows  he 
but  the  Indian  girl  already  loves  one  of  her  own 
people  ?"  she  asked. 

Poor  Jacques  stood  in  deepest  perplexity.  He 
had  not  counted  on  a  refusal. 

"  I  had  thought  you  could  love  me,  ma  petite 
forest  rose.  I  would  take  you  to  my  own  people, 
and  you  should  dwell  in  a  better  lodge  than  an 
Ottawa  wigwam.  Ah,  ma  petite,  can  you  not 
love  me  a  little  ?  There  is  not  one  of  your  own 
tribe  cares  half  so  much  for  Owenee's  smile  as 
Jacques,"  and  his  mobile  French  features  light- 
ing up  eloquently  with  his  passion,  he  pressed 
her  little  hand.     "  I  would  not  buy  the  Ottawa 


girl's  love  with  gifts  like  these,"  he  said  proudly, 
"  but  let  her  heart  speak  in  my  behalf,  and  I 
will  abide  content,"  and  he  looked  deep  into  her 
eyes. 

The  Indian  girl  stood  a  moment,  seemingly 
revolving  his  words.  It  was  a  pretty  picture — 
her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  perplexity.  But 
ah,  little  Snow-Feather,  the  lessons  of  the  draw- 
ing-room could  not  have  taught  thee  deeper  lore 
in  the  art  of  coquetry  than  beamed  from  lip  and 
eye  ere  you  quite  decided  to  bless  your  lover 
aud yourse{f! 

She  paused  many  moments,  as  if  in  thought 
— bent  on  him  a  kindly,  but  pitying  glance,  ae 
though  about  to  temper  her  refusal  with  com- 
passion— then  suddenly,  while  the  blush  deepen- 
ed on  her  check  and  a  saucy  gleam  danced  from 
under  her  heavily  fringed  lids,  she  said  naively  : 

"  The  Ottawa  girl  would  be  sorry  did  the 
light  of  her  eyes  kindle  a  fire  she  could  not  make 
bum  with  her  breath.  If  the  pale-face  bids  the 
wild  bird  sing  in  his  nest,  she  will  follow  him  ; 
if  he  seeks  her  for  his  squaw,  she  will  sit  in  his 
lodge,  and  cook  his  venison,  and  sing  him  songs 
when  he  comes  home  at  nightfall.  Owenee  hath 
spoken  !"  and  darting  away,  she  sprang  into  her 
canoe  and  bounded  over  the  waters. 

Ah,  little  Owenee,  thy  heart  is  no  longer  the 
unfilled  nest  where  no  bird  sits  brooding!  At 
least  so  Jacques,  the  French*  lad,  thinks,  as  he 
follows  the  graceful  bend  to  the  oar-dip,  with 
smiling  lip  and  tender  qxch. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TIIE    TRAPPER    AND    PAUL    DURAND* 

Let  us  now  retrograde  a  little,  and  look  after 
other  characters  connected  with  our  talc. 

Two  days  previous  to  the  incidents  detailed  in 
our  last  chapter,  the  evening  closed  in  with  a 
heavy  rain  heating  against  the  windows  of  the 
little  cabin  where  Paul  Durand  sat  hovering 
over  his  scanty  kitchen  fire.  Since  Sabrey  had 
been  tarrying  at  the  distant  settlement,  as  the 
invalid  gentleman's  companion,  the  old  man  had 
been  rather  lonely  ;  but  remembering  how  am- 
ply her  services  were  likely  to  be  remunerated — ■ 
for  landlord  Jipson  had  represented  his  guest  as 
a  very  Crcosus  in  wealth  and  a  miracle  of  gen- 
erosity— he  had,  with  true  miserly  spirit,  inward- 
ly gloated  over  the  girl's  "luck,"  as  he  termed  it. 

As  he  sat,  hovering  over  the  hearth  and  warm- 
ing his  wrinkled  hands  over  the  feeble  blaze,  a 
heavy  foot  came  upon  the  threshold  of  the  cabin, 
and  the  door  opened  to  admit  Jacob  Burt,  who 
brought  with  him  a  cold  gust  of  outer  ah-. 

"  Ah,  good  even,  neighbor  !"  exclaimed  Paul, 
laying  down  his  pipe  and  advancing  to  meet  his 
guest,  who  shook  the  rain  from  his  hat  brim. 
"  Jest  from  tho  beaver  dam?  what  luck  V  and 
he  handed  a  chair. 

"  Luck  enough  !"  growled  the  trapper.  "  Bet- 
ter be  witching  beavers  and  otters  than  bein' 
made  a  fool  of  by  that  gal  o*  yours,  Durand. 
Curses !  I  don't  like  the  way  the  wind  sets. 
Here  she  was,  playin'  saint  and  angel  before  I 
went  away,  pretending  that  when  I  got  back 
from  this  trip  she'd  be  ready  to  many  me;  and 
now,  to-night,  when  I  jest  called  to  see  her  down 
to  Jipsou's  tavern,  she  seemed  offish-like  aud 
don't  appear  any  too  williu'  to  act  up  to  her 
promise.  It's  no  use,  neighbor  !  The  gal's  got 
to  come  to  it — ready  or  no  !  I'm  tired  o'  wag- 
ing, and  I've  taken  my  last  tramp  before  I'm  a 
married  man — that's  sartain.  Aud  lo-morrow 
you  jest  go  and  bring  that  darter  o'  yours  home, 
and  tell  her  to  make  haste  for  the  weddiu'.  Jake 
Burt  aint  the  man  to  be  fooled  with,  and  wheth- 
er he's  made  a  bargain  for  a  wife  or  a  bundle  o* 
beaver  skins,  he  calkalates  to  stick  to  it,"  and  he 
brought  down  his  hand  heavily  on  tho  deal 
table. 

"  Of  course  the  gal's  got  to  come  home  when 
you  want  her,"  said  Durand,  in  soothing  tones. 
"  'Twas  some  foldcrol  or  other  about  her  earnin' 
her  own  weddin'  gown  that  sent  her  over  there — 
a  prudent  little  wife,  you  see,  she'll  make  you, 
neighbor.  The  gal's  independent  like,  and  don't 
want  to  be  beholden  to  the  man  she  marries  for 
favors  beforehand.  She  wouldn't  take  a  dollar 
out  o'  that  purse  you  gave  her  to  buy  her 
finery." 

"  Independent,  hum !  there's  such  a  thing  as 
bein'  too  much  o'  that,"  growled  the  trapper. 
"  She'd  no  business  to  be  there  at  all — readin' 
and  tendin',  and  playin'  Sister  o'  Mercy  to  a  man 
no  older  than  her  future  husband.  ^  I  tell  you, 
Paul  Durand,  if  she  aint  home  here  to-morrow 
night,  I'll  go  and  fetch  her.  Mighty  hard  if  a 
man  that's  been  two  weeks  or  so  in  the  wopds, 
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can't  find  hi*  sweetheart  ready  t<>  wolcome  htm 
when  he  gits  bock  agin  I" 

"  Dou*t  unnv,  Hurt.  Sabrey  shall  be  homa 
tomorrow  night,"  said  Durand. 

••  Who  irt  that  old  follow  ovoi  thorc  lit  Jlp- 

snu's,  1  should  liko  to  know  I"  muttered  Hint. 
"  A  fur  dealer  from  QaaboOj  they  say.    Jtpsbn 

HttVfl  ho  wants  801X10   dculins   with    me    DOrON  I"* 

leaves  the  settlement.  I've  forgotten  his  noma 
— rememboT  it,  Burt?" 

"No.  1  don't  know  us  1  heard  Snbrey  men 
don  it  wlu'ii  1  curried  her  over,  and  I've  boon  SO 
lnisy  hen-  1  Imven't  been  over  there  since  she 
left.  I'll  find  out  to-inonow.  I  only  know 
what  .Jipsou  said  when  the  gnl  wanted  to  go — 
*  hr  [a  rich  as  a  Jaw,  mid  don't  mind  spendin1 
his  money  more'u  water.'  Wish  /  hud  n  little 
of  it,  neighbor,'1  and  the  old  man  rubbed  his 
wrinkled  hands  together  over  the  tiro. 

"  As  pour  us  ever,  old  Paul,"  hoarsely  laugh- 
ed  the  trapper.  "  I've  allow  hoard  that  the 
more  a  inun  gits  the  more  ho  wants,  and  any- 
body to  hoar  you  talk  would  ra'aly  think  you 
the  poorest  settler  in  these  parts,  when  they  do 
say  you  must  a'  heeu  worth  money  when  you 
conic,  and  when  I  know — waul,  it  won't  do  to 
tell.i//  I  know,  old  friend!" 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  old  miser,  glancing  round 
with  a  frightened  air.  "  Walls,  have  ours,  they 
say,  you  know  ;  and  a  poor  old  man  might  he 
rubbed  of  the  little  store  he  has  spent  all  his  life 
in  seropiii'  together.  Ah,  I'vo  been  a  hard 
worker  in  my  day,  neighbor — toilin'  early  and 
late  on  my  little  clearin',  and  savin'  up — " 

'*  Yes,  no  question  about  the  savin'  part,  Du- 
raud,"  interrupted  the  trapper,  with  rough  good 
humor,  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  fire,  which  he 
had  replenished  with  an  ample  log  of  hickory, 
restoring  his  geniality.  "  But  no  matter  about 
this  now,  seem*  I  don't  ask  any  of  your  '  hard 
cumins '  for  your  daughter's  portion.  All  I 
want  is  tho  gal  herself,  and  be  sure  yon  go  over 
to  town  for  her  to-morrow.  Tell  her  Jake  Burt 
is  ready  and  waitm' — and  he  don't  believe  in 
long  courtships.  'Bout  next  Tuesday  week  I'll 
speak  to  the  parson — s'posa  Sabrey'll  want  the 
priest — :o  splice  us,  and  bid  the  neighbors  to  a 
real  old-fashioned  break-down,"  and  a  grim 
smile  of  satisfaction  sat  on  his  bearded  lips. 
"Must  be  goin'  now,  neighbor.  Shall  be  round 
this  way  to-morrow,  when  I'll  expect  to  find 
'the  ro;e  o'  the  clearin','  as  the  youugsters  have 
named  her,  home  agin  and  ready  for  her  future 
husband.  Wild  night  out — but  reckon  this 
storm  won't  hold  on  long,  for  the  wind  was  get- 
tin'  round  to  the  south'ard  when  I  come  in," 
and,  lifting  the  latch,  he  went  out  into  the  night. 

And  old  Paul  Durand  sat  over  the  fire  a  few 
moments  after  the  trapper's  departure,  then  se- 
curing the  door  and  fastening  anew  the  windows, 
lifted  the  candle  and  went  to  the  rude,  old-fash- 
ioned desk  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen. 

For  a  long  time  he  counted  and  recounted  his 
cherished  hoard— coins  which  lay  snngly  tucked 
away  in  old  leathern  pouches,  or  carefully  wrap- 
ped in  folded  papers — a  look  of  intense  delight 
overspreading  every  feature  of  his  wrinkled, 
pinched  face ;  then  he  laid  them  back  again  in 
their  repository,  and  securely  relocked  the  desk. 

Presently,  raking  the  ashes  over  the  coals  on 
the  hearth,  and  carefully  extinguishing  the  last 
spark  of  the  candle  wick,  the  old  man  sought 
his  pillow,  to  dream  of  his  hoarded  treasure, 
and  the  cabin  in  the  clearing  was  shrouded  in 
darkness. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE     RECOGNITION. 

"Miss  Sabrey,  your  father  is  down  stairs 
waitm'  to  sec  you,"  said  the  landlord,  looking 
into  the  chamber  where  the  girl  sat  reading 
aloud  to  the  convalescent. 

She  sprang  up,  and  her  cheek  grew  pale,  for 
Sabrey  Durand  knew  that  the  time  had  come 
when  she  must  be  recalled  to  her  cabin  home  to 
become  Jacob  Burt's  wife. 

"  I  must  go  down,"  she  said,  in  evident  agita- 
tion and  alarm,  her  whole  form  trembling  as  she 
essayed  to  walk  to  the  door. 

"  Cannot  the  interview  with  your  father  take 
place  here?"  asked  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque, 
who  could  not  fail  to  observe  her  extreme  agita- 
tion. "  Show  Mr.  Durand  up,"  he  aaid,  recall- 
ing the  landlord.  "  My  child,  why  do  you  dread 
to  meet  your  father  V  he  asked,  in  a  kind, 
soothing  voice,  after  Jipson  had  withdrawn. 
"Are  you  in  any  trouble?  You  may  confide 
in  me,"  and  he  smoothed  her  hair  with  fatherly 
kindness  of  manner. 


"  I  d<.  not  wish  to  return  with  my  father," 
said  Sabrey,  wldi  storting  tears. 

"In   not  youT   home   pleasant  to  you!"  ho 

a;  Led. 

"  It  is  not  tlmt.  lie  will  force,  mo  to  marry  a 
man  I  bate,"  sobbod  poor  Sabrey. 

"  Who  in  this  inun  '." 

"Jacob  Burt,  the  trappor." 

"  Ah,  that  rough  man  I  s  iw  from  my  window 
yesterday,  and  with  whom  I  am  to  have  deal- 
inge  I  Were  you  not  hummoncd  down  to  talk 
wih  him  then  ?  Why  did  you  not  tell  mo  thin 
sooner?  But  it  in  not  too  late.  I  must  see  to 
this,  and  reo&On  with  this  cruel  parent  of  yours, 
for  my  little  nurse  ha;  contributed  too  much  to 
my  pleasure  during  this  long  illness,  for  mo  to 
depart  ai.d  leave  her  unhappy.  Be  calm,  dry 
your  tears,  I  will  talk  with  your  father,  my 
child." 

Steps  were  now  heard  approaching,  ncd  in 
another  moment  Paul  Durand  had  entered  the 
room.  With  a  low  bow  to  the  gentleman  who 
sat  near  the  window,  nnd  a  hasty  greeting  to 
his  dnughter,  tho  old  man  took  the  seat  to  which 
monstimr  pointed. 

"  And  so  you  have  come  for  your  daughter, 
Mr.  Durand !"  he  said,  e'osely  scanning  the 
face  of  the  man  befurd  him — the  pinched  fea- 
tures, the  thin,  compressed  lips,  on  which  were 
plainly  stamped  tho  seal  of  avarice,  the  over- 
hanging, bushy  eyebrows,  and  small,  piercirg 
eyes  that  glanced  furtively  around. 

There  must  have  been  something  strangely 
familiar  in  the  sound  of  the  gentleman's  voice, 
for  with  its  first  accent  Paul  started  and  chang  d 
countenance,  fixing  his  keen  gray  eyes  on  hid 
face,  while  he  tumbled  in  extremest  agi'a  ion; 
but  at  length,  banishing  hi ^  emhan  aSament — 
for  such  it  evidently  was — ho  collected  himself 
to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  question. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  lose  my  little  nurse,"  said 
monsieur,  "a-id  I  hope  to  be  able  to  change 
your  resolution.  Sabrey  does  not  seem  to  like 
this  man  to  whom  she  is  promised.  Do  you 
not  think  it  wrong  to  force  her  inclinations,  my 
friend  ?" 

"Jacob  Burt  is  an  honest  neighbor,  and — " 

"  And  a  Weft  man  ?"  interrupted  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Is  a  poor  backwoods  settler  to  blame  for 
wishing  his  daughter  to  make  the  likeliest  match 
in  this  section?"  deprecatingly  ventured  Du- 
rand, still  settling  uncomfortably  in  his  chair  in 
strange  agitation  of  manner. 

"I  am  sure  I  am  much  obliged  for  your  kind 
wishes,  sir;  but  I  reckon  Sabrey 'd  better  be 
tliiukin'  'bout  the  home  cabin ;"  and  he  rose 
from  his  seat  in  singular  haste.  "Be  ready  soon 
as  ye  can,  child;  I've  got  to  go  and  'tend  to  a 
little  bargaining  fust,  in  the  village." 

The  invalid  gentleman  did  not  reply ;  for,  du- 
ring those  last  few  moments,  his  eyes  had  been 
scanning  the  old  man's  face;  aud  this  it  was  that 
created  still  further  uneasiness  on  the  part  of 
Paul  Durand,  who  now  pulled  his  hat  down  over 
his  eyes— eyes  that  glanced  furtively  from  under 
their  bushy  brows.  It  was  a  way  he  had  of 
looking  at  one,  as  by  stealth,  and  never  gazing 
directly  in  his  face. 

But  his  evident  haste  to  escape  from  the 
chamber,  his  restless  air,  and  the  agitation  which 
he  betrayed,  were  not  lost  upon  the  fur-trader, 
who  never  once  removed  his  eyes  from  him. 

"  Stay — don't  hasten.  Sit  down,  and  let  us 
have  a  friendly  chat.  You  are  from  the  old 
country,  my  good  friend,  beyond  the  water — 
Prance  ?"  said  monsieur. 

Had  a  ball  struck  through  the  old  man's  heart, 
he  could  not  have  turned  paler,  or  staggered 
more  quickly  against  the  wall.  He  turned  an 
appealing,  despairing,  hopeless  look  upon  his 
questioner,  put  out  his  hands,  as  though  to  ward 
off  a  sudden  blow,  then,  rapidly  flinging  a  glance 
of  defiance  towards  him,  he  turned,  and  would 
have  rushed  from  the  room. 

But  the  emotions  imprinted  by  turns  upon  the 
old  man's  face  had  completed  the  already  partly- 
made  revelation  to  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque.  With 
the  strength  of  an  athletic  man,  that  gentleman 
started  from  his  chair,  gained  the  door  before 
Durand  had  time  to  open  it,  turned  the  key  in 
the  lock,  and  confronted  him. 

It  was  enough.  That  gaze  was  sufficient 
without  the  words  that  followed.  They  knew 
each  other  ! 

"  What  is  it — are  you  6ick  ?"  asked  Sabrey, 
starting  up  in  affright,  and  gazing  from  one  pale 
face  to  another.     "  Can  I  do  anything  ?" 

"  Will  you  go  down  and  ask  the  landlord  to 
step  up  a  moment,  my  child  V  said  Monsieur  de 


In  Rocque,  unfastening  tin:  door  for  her  to  pass 
ont. 

Paul  Durand  watched  his  movements  with  a 
fixed  gaze,  like  one  In  a  droam  ;  and  whi  n  the 
girl  glided  tlu'ough  tin-  open  door,  he  essayed  i<> 
pass  him  also. 

But  the  grasp  of  the  hand  laid  on  bin  shoul- 
der was  like  iron.  lie  sank  down  in  dc  pair. 
Thin  his  mood  changed;  and  a  sudden  lit  of 
trembling  passed  over  him,  and  shook  his  frame 
till  bis  teeth  chattered  us  with  intense  cold. 

"  Pierre  Duvallc,  we  know  each  other,  it 
sei'ins  f" 

The  tones  were  full  of  indignant  BtOrnnCflS. 

"Mercy!"  pleaded  the  old  man,  wringing  his 
hands.  "  Lot  me  go,  and  I  will  restore  all ! 
Mtrcit" 

"  llusli  !"  said  the  gentleman.  "Landlord, 
(as  Jipson  appeared,  in  baste)  I  only  called  you 
to  say  that  Mr.  Durand  (and  he  emphasized1  the 
name  with  a  curling  lip)  will  have  Ids  horses  put 
up,  as  lie  will  not  return  to  his  cabin  to-night. 
He  will  remain,  my  guest,  with  me  in  my  room." 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jipson,  hastening  away, 
and  murmuring  his  surprise  and  ejaculations  to 
himself. 

"  And  Sabrey,  my  child,  the  roses  aro  getting 
faded  on  your  cheeks,  and  you  had  bettor  tio  on 
your  hat  and  take  a  pleasant  walk  into  tho  for- 
est, thii  sunny  morning.  Your  father  and  I 
have  turned  oir  old  acquaintance*,  who  knew 
each  other  in  earlier  days,  in  France ;  and,  as 
you  may  well  suppose,  there  is  much  concerning 
old  times  to  be  talked  over  between  us.  Go,  ma 
petite;  who  knows  but  I  may  even  persuade  him 
to  release  you  from  this  dreaded  marriage."  And 
with  a  strange  smile — half  sarcasm,  hn'f  stern- 
ness— he  turned  from  the  girl,  who,  with  a  look 
of  wonder  in  her  eyes,  quietly  obeyed  him,  to 
the  trembling  old  man  cowering  down  in  his 
seat  and  hiding  his  face  in  his  shaking  hands. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE    MEETING    IX    THE    FOREST. 

Sabkey  walked  slowly  and  thoughtfully  along, 
quite  bewildered,  yet  pleased  by  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken.  Revolving  these  over  in  her  mind, 
she  hardly  noticed  that  she  was  wandering  some 
distance  from  the  town  ;  nor  did  she  observe  this 
until  the  sound  of  crackling  twigs  indicated  an 
approaching  footstep. 

Stepping  aside,  that  the  comer  might  pass, 
she  uttered  an  exclamation  of  pleasure  when 
Suow-Pcather  emerged  from  the  woods  and 
bounded  -forward  to  greet  her.  The  Indian 
maiden  was  just  on  her  way  from  her  visit  to  the 
Hermit's  Island,  where  she  had,  scarce  an  hour 
before,  replied  to  the  lad  Jacques'  proffered  af- 
fection. 

"  Whither  were  you  going,  Suow-Pcather — 
to  see  me  V  asked  Sabrey,  with  animated  tone. 
"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you." 

"Ay,  the  heart  of  the  Ottawa  girl  has  been 
lonely,  and  she  pined  for  her  white  sister," 
naively  replied  the  maiden,  fondly  stroking  Sa- 
brey's fair  hand,  which  she  had  taken  between 
her  own  dusky  ones.  "  It  is  lonely,  too,  at  the 
cabin  in  the  clearing,  and  the  wood-paths  have 
lost  their  sweetest  flower.  When  will  my  white 
sister  come  back  to  her  home  in  the  forest  V 

Tears  sprang  into  Sabrey's  eyes  at  these  affec- 
tionate words.  There  was  some  ono  who  loved 
her  still.  This  faithful  regard  of  her  Indian 
friend  was  very  grateful  to  her. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  go  home  again  very  soon, 
Snow-Feather,"  she  replied.  "  The  gentleman 
has  nearly  recovered,  and  will  soon  leave,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  My  white  sister  is  tasting  sorrow,"  said  the 
Indian  girl,  who  had  been  keenly  scrutinizing 
Sabrey's  face  as  they  paused  under  an  opening 
in  the  wood.  "  Her  check  is  pale,  and  the  rose 
has  died;  and  her  eye  is  troubled,  like  the  thick 
waters  of  the  lake  when  a  storm  darkens  the 
sky.  Will  not  the  white  dove  lay  her  burden 
on  Owenee's  bosom  1  She  is  strong  to  bear  it, 
and  will  give  her  counsel." 

It  was  true  that  Sabrey's  anxiety  had  left  its 
imprint  on  her  countenance  usually  so  sunny 
and  so  serene.  But  already  her  kind  Indian 
friend  had  been  made  the  participant  of  enough 
of  her  sorrows  ;  she  would  not  again  make  her 
unhappy . 

"  It  is  nothing,  Snow-Feather,"  she  said,  eva- 
sively. "  I  suppose  the  confinement  to  the  sick 
gentleman's  room  has  made  me  look  a  little 
pale ;  but  exercise  will  bring  the  roses  back 
again.  I  came  out  for  fresh  air  and  a  long  walk 
this  morning.     My  father  is  over  at  the  settle- 


ment  nnd  mayhap  I  shall  return  home  with  him 

to-night  or  i" row,  when   he  goes.    But  I 

luivc  already  walked  fur  from  the  village  ;  Ictus 

go  back  ;   and,  as  WC  walk    along,  you   sHftll    tell 

me  something  of  yourself — what  you  have  been 
doing  since  I  saw  you  but — how  many  baskets 
you  have  woven — how  much  game  your  brother 
lis  brought  home  to  your  lodge — and  everything 
that  has  passed  since  we  met ;  for  1  have  heard 
but  little  news  in  the  sick  chamber,  Snow- 
Feather." 

It  was  a  pleasant  picture  framed  there  in  the 
forest  that  sunny  October  morning — the  dense 
growth  of  burr  oak  and  mopld  stretching*  away 

into  n  dim  perspective,  and  the  two  young  mnid- 

cnS|  linked  arm  in  arm,  advancing  slowly  along 
the  woodland  path  lighted  in  bright  patches  by 
tin'  mnibeuinK  stealing  down  through  the  rifted 
tree-branches  interlaced  overhead. 

The  Ottawa  girl's  drCBfl  wai  of  the  brilliant 
hues  in  which  maidens  of  her  race  love  so  to  ar- 
ray themselves — n  bright  dyed  kirtle,  wampum 
belt,  and  embroidered  moccasins  laced  over  an 
instep  arching  and  delicate  as  a  Spanish  lady's  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  basket  of  mosB  wIiobc 
tribute  she  had  homo  to  the  sick  chamber  of 
the  poor  Claudinc  on  the  island,  she  now  carried, 
slung  over  h.-r  shoulder,  a  string  of  little  baskets 
woven  from  the  tender  white  ash,  which  always 
accompanied  her  in  her  excursions  to  the  settle- 
ment, to  be  exchanged  for  money  or  many  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  finery  to  be  added  to  her  wardrobe. 
The  snowy  tuft  of  feathers  fastened  to  her  ebon 
braids  nodded  and  vibrated  in  the  light  morning 
breeze  ;  and  a  spray  of  scarlet  leaves,  which  she 
had  plucked  from  some  frost-touched  slirub  skirt- 
ing the  path  as  she  walked  along,  had  been  ad- 
ded to  her  head-dress,  the  brilliant  leaves  con- 
trasting vividly  with  her  raven  hair. 

Sabrey's  attire  was  a  dress  of  neat  gray  stuff, 
cut  high  in  the  throat,  where  it  was  edged  by  a 
dainty  bit  of  soft,  white  lace,  and,  fitting  clo-ely, 
it  revealed  the  outlines  of  a  slender,  yet  undula- 
ting form,  just  budding  into  womanhood.  The 
cross  of  cornelian  hung  pendant  from  the  coral 
chain  that  circled  her  white  throat :  this  was  her 
only  ornament,  if  we  except  the  hair,  that  now, 
arrayed  in  long,  flossy,  golden  curls,  escaped 
from  under  her  chip  hat,  and  gave  a  peculiarly 
soft  and  infantile  grace  to  her  appearance. 

There  could  have  been  no  more  decided  con- 
trast between  night  and  morning,  as  represented 
by  the  painter's  brush  on  canvas,  than  bdtween 
this  dusky  Ottawa  girl  gliding  softly  through  the 
forest  path,  and  the  sweet  youthful  blonde  beside 
her. 

And  well  might  the  titles  "  Rose  of  the  Clear- 
ing "  and  "  White  Dove  of  the  Forest,"  which 
had  been  bestowed  on  Sabrey  Durand,  denote 
her  gentle  beauty. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing,  Snow-Feather, 
since  I  saw  you  last — braiding  these,  to  sell  at 
the  village  ?"  sb^e  asked,  glancing  at  the  graceful 
little  baskets.     "  They  are  very  pretty." 

"  Owenee's  fingers  have  been  busy  in  her  own 
lodge,  but  her  heart  has  been  with  her  white  sis- 
ter," was  the  reply. 

"  Then  you  have  not  been  abroad  much  ! 
Haven't  you  found  time  to — " 

But  Sabrey  checked  herself  in  her  inquiry,  a 
sudden  blush  mounting  to  her  forehead. 

"  Ay,  the  Ottawa  girl  found  time  to  row  her 
canoe  over  yonder,"  replied  Snow-Feather,  un- 
derstanding Sabrey's  meaning  and  pointing 
westward,  where  lay  the  lake  beyond  the  forest 
whose  paths  they  were  treading.  "  She  has 
come  thence  this  morning,  ere  the  sun  had  jour- 
neyed high  as  now." 

"  And  she — how  is  the  sick  lady  ?"  ventured 
Sabrey,  after  a  little  silence.  "  I  heard  at  the 
village  that  she  was  getting  strong  again.  Some 
women  were  talking  of  her  as  I  came  along  on 
my  walk  this  morning." 

The  Indian  girl  paused,  and,  stooping  in  the 
path,  picked  up  a  small,  blood-red  maple  leaf 
which  had  just  fluttered  dowu  from  an  almost 
naked  bough  to  her  feet.  It  was  singularly 
beautiful,  with  glowing  tints  like  flame,  and 
veined  and  streaked  with  delicate  grace  and  won- 
derful mechanism. 

Laying  it  out  on  the  palm  of  her  little  dusky 
hand,  where  it  looked  like  a  tiny  oval  pool  of 
crimson  blood,  she  said  ; 

"  Let  my  white  sister  look  on  this,  then  yon- 
der," pointing  to  a  withered  heap  of  dead  brown 
leaves  lying  across  the  pathway.  "  To-day,  with 
the  fire-spot  on  her  cheeks — to-morrow,  dead  ! 
The  moon  of  snows  will  lise  above  her  grave." 

As  they  walked  along,  a  faint  sob  from  Sa- 
brey's  tender  bosom   smote  upon  the  silence. 
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Was  it  pity  for  the  poor  consumptive  lady  ? — for 
him  across  whose  heart  the  black  shadows  of 
sorrow  were  to  be  flung  anew  1  Both  ;  for  the 
gentle  promptings  of  true  womanhood  were  too 
strong  in  the  girl's  breast  to  admit  of  any  other 
feelings,  in  that  hour,  than  tender  sympathy. 

"  Her  white  dove's  heart  is  of  softer  stuff  than 
the  Ottawa  girl's,"  said  Owenee,  breaking  the 
silence.  "  Her  tears  turn  to  flint-stone  in  her 
breast/' 

Yery  mournful  was  the  voice  which  uttered 
these  words,  and  it  floated  out  on  the  still  Octo- 
ber air  like  the  wail  of  melancholy  music. 

"  Owenee  thinks,  sometimes,  her  heart  is  a 
brave's,  though  her  flesh  is  like  a  woman's.  The 
Ottawa  girl  never  weeps." 

Sabrey  did  not  reply,  hut  walked  on,  as  in  a 
dreamy  reverie ;  and  the  Indian  girl  glided  si 
lently  at  her  side,  her  dusky  eyes  bent  on  the 
ground,  no  word  passing  her  lips. 

Each  were  too  busy  with  their  own  thoughts 
to  disturb  the  silence.  Birds  sang  blithely  in 
the  tree  boughs  overhead,  seeming  to  follow  their 
way ;  squirrels  leaped  across  their  path ;  and  a 
shy  little  white  rabbit  ran,  frightened,  before 
their  feet,  then  scampered  away  among  the  thick 
undergrowth.  The  sun  flung  down  beams 
through  openings  in  the  wood  that  had  a  fervid 
summer  warmth  in  them  ;  but  neither  the  com- 
panionship of  animate  nature,  nor  the  beauties 
of  the  bland  October  day,  betrayed  the  two 
maidens  from  their  own  engrossing  thoughts. 

When  they  emerged  from  the  forest  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  settlement,  they  parted — Sabrey 
to  proceed  to  the  tavern,  aud  the  Indian  girl 
taking  a  path  leading  to  some  scattered  settlers' 
huts  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  where  she  was 
to  offer  her  baskets  for  sale. 

"  Shall  you  return  homo  to-night  V  asked 
Sabrey,  pausing  a  moment  ere  Bhe  left  her. 

"  The  harvest  moon  will  light  the  Ottawa 
girl's  homeward  trail." 

"  Come  over  to  Jipson's  tavern  before  you  go, 
wont  yon,  Snow-Feather  1  The  gentleman  will 
purchase  some  baskets  of  you,  I  know.  I  have 
told  him  of  you,  and  he  would  like  to  see 
you." 

Owenee  gave  her  promise,  and  struck  into  her 
path  ;  while  Sabrey,  wondering  what  had  passed 
meantime  between  her  father  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Rocque,  returned  to  the  tavern. 


*  CHAPTER  XVm. 

PAUL   DURANO'S    REVELATION. 

After  Sabrey  had  left  the  chamber,  the 
French  gentleman  paused  near  his  companion  ; 
and  for  many  minutes  no  word  was  spoken  be- 
tween them.  Paul  Durand  sat  with  his  head 
bowed  and  hiB  face  buried  in  his  hands.  The 
sudden  recognition  seemed  to  have  Btunned  him  j 
all  his  habitual  courage  appeared  to  have  desert- 
ed him,  and  abject  fear  to  have  taken  possession 
of  every  faculty. 

Now  that  the  secret,  hoarded  so  carefully  for 
fifteen  years,  was  discovered,  he  lost  all  self-con- 
trol, and  rocked  his  body  to  and  fro,  moaning 
and  sobbing  piteously. 

"  Pierre  Duvalle,"  said  the  gentleman  at 
length,  in  stem  tones,  "  you  did  not  count  on  this 
meeting  when,  fifteen  years  ago,  you  robbed  your 
master  of  ten  thousand  francs  and  fled  from  his 
employ.  Nor  did  I  ever  expect  to  see  you  again. 
The  hand  of  Providence  has  brought  about  this 
tvent — that  I  should  fall  sick  at  this  little  settle- 
ment— that  your  daughter  should  become  my 
nurse — and  you  and  I  should  meet.  Fifteen 
years,  it  is  true,  have  left  neither  of  us  younger; 
but  they  have  not  so  changed  you,  Pierre  Du- 
valle, but  I  should  have  recognized  you.  You 
wear  another  name,  it  seems,  than  when  you 
were  my  old  clerk  and  accountant  in  Lyons ; 
but  that,  even,  has  not  saved  you.  It  was  the 
hand  of  Providence  which  led  me  here.  For 
your  daughter's  sake,  I  pity  you,  miserable 
man !" 

The  old  man  rocked  to  and  fro,  uttering  bro- 
ken sobs,  and  ejaculatory  calls  on  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin and  all  good  saints  in  the  calendar  for  aid. 

"  Helas,  monsieur,  you  will  not  send  me  to 
prison  !  The  money — I  will  repay  it  all,  every 
sow,  every  centime — only  do  not  send  me  to  the 
prison  1"  abjectly  pleaded  Durand. 

"  Aha !  then  you  are  not  so  poor  as  it  would 
Beem,  Pierre?"  said  the  gentleman,  sarcastically. 
"  If  I  remember  the  habits  of  my  old  account- 
ant, he  was  never  any  too  liberal  of  his  salary ; 
and  I  dare  say  he  has  a  snug  fortune  tucked 
away  in  his  cabin." 

"  O,  I  am  poor — poor  as  a  church  mouse. 


master !"  whined  the  old  man.     "  I  am  very 
poor — un  pauure  homme  V 

"  How,  then,  are  you  going  to  repay  me  the 
stolen  ten  thousand  francs  ?"  coolly  answered 
Monsieur  de  la  Rocque,  a  curl  of  contempt 
playing  over  his  lips,  for  he  knew  this  man's 
miserly  habits  years  before.  "  That  is  no  small 
sum  to  raise  in  this  backwoods  country  to  saTe  a 
man  from  prison." 

At  this  last  word,  an  expression  of  abject  fear 
again  came  over  the  old  man's  countenance,  and 
he  exclaimed,  in  terror : 

"  O,  I  would  borrow  h — sell  my  cabin  to  ob- 
tain it !  Jacob  Burt  is  going  to  marry  my 
daughter — "  But  here  his  gray  eyes  drooped  ; 
he  trembled  unaccountably,  while  his  face  grew 
lividly  pale,  as  with  some  new  agitation,  and  his 
voice  sank  to  a  hoarse  whisper.  "  Bnt  he  is  a 
good  neighbor — a  good  friend — and  he  would 
surely  lend  it  to  me  to  save  me  from — from — 
prison — you  know;"  and  his  teeth  chattered 
audibly. 

"  Nonsense,  Pierre  Duvalle  !  You  know  I  do 
not  believe  you.  I  dare  say  you  have  double 
the  sum  you  stole  from  my  employ  in  good  gold 
hoarded  away  in  your  cabin ;  and  the  officers  I 
shall  send  over  there  will  search  it  out." 

'•  O,  merci!  merci!  You  would  not  rob  a 
poor  old  man  of  his  earnings  here  in  the  wilder- 
ness V  And  the  miser  flung  himself  at  his  old 
master's  feet,  embracing  his  knees. 

"  Rise  !"  said  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque,  in  stern 
and  imperative  tones.  "  Let  me  hear  no  more 
of  this  mummery,  or  I  will  summon  the  officers 
instantly  to  lead  you  to  the  jail.  I  want  to  speak 
now  concerning  your  daughter.  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  decided  that  she  is  too  young,  too 
lovely  and  too  innocent  to  be  bartered  away  to  a 
rough,  unlettered  man  like  him  to  whom  you 
would  force  her?  Pierre  Duvalle,  she  shall  not 
many  him  !" 

"  But  what  will  become  of  me  ?  O,  Jesu 
Maria  !  I  have  promised  him  ;  he  has  already 
advanced  a  purse  of  gold  to  buy  the  wedding 
wardrobe.  He  is  not  the  man  I  would  like  to  be 
mine  enemy.  O,  monsieur,  you  will  ruin  us  1" 
ejaculated  the  old  man. 

"Ha!  gold  again?  So  you  would  not  scru- 
ple to  sell  your  own  child,  even  ?  This  is  worse 
than  robbing  your  master !"  and  a  dark  frown 
rested  on  the  gentleman's  noble  features.  "  Pierre, 
you  are  a  double-dyed  villain  !" 

"  Merci,  master !  Let  me  pay  you  back  your 
gold  !  I  will  pay  it  all — every  sou  I  Will  you 
go  away  and  leave  us  ?     You  will  ruin  us  I" 

"  Picric,  not  another  word  of  this.  We  will 
settle  this  affair  of  Sabrcy's,  then  talk  about 
money  matters  afterwards;  and,  look  to 't,  it's 
your  own  fault  if  you  go  to  prison.  You  must 
return  the  purse  to  that  man  who  would  wed  an 
unwilling  wife,  and  blot  out  that  bargain.  Can 
you  write  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  I  remember  you  were  a 
good  penman  of  old.  Here,  take  this  pen,  and 
on  this  paper  inscribe  what  I  direct.  What  is 
this  man's  name  ?  Burt — Jacob  Burt  ?  Write  : 
"  '  Jacob  Burt :  My  daughter  cannot  become 
your  wife.  I  send  back  to  you  your  purse  of 
gold,  and  you  must  never  speak  to  her  again  on 
the  subject  of  marriage/  " 

"  There,  sign  your  name — no,  not  'Paul  Du- 
rand,' but  your  real  name,  '  Pierre  Duvalle.'  I 
will  send  for  this  man  to  come  here,  and  explain 
all."  And  he  stood  over  the  trembling  old  man 
till  he  had,  with  shaking  hand,  executed  his 
orders. 

When  the  paper  was  finished,  Durand  Bank 
back  in  his  chair,  groaning  aloud.  The  gentle- 
man folded  the  note,  with  an  expression  of  be- 
nevolence irradiating  his  countenance  at  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  performed  a  good  deed  in 
releasing  poor  Sabrey  from  her  hateful  betrothal. 
Full  five  minutes  went  by,  while  the  old  man 
rocked  and  moaned;  then  he  suddenly  grew  still. 
Dropping  his  hands  from  his  face,  which,  on  a 
sudden,  was  alit  with  some  new  and  singular 
resolve,  apparently  born  of  desperation,  he  sud- 
denly rose  from  his  chair,  flung  himself  at  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Rocquc's  feet,  and  said  in  a  desperate 
tone : 

"  Master,  if  you  will  give  me  up  that  paper,  I 
will  tell  you  a  secret  worth  more  to  you  than 
ten  thousand  francs — more  than  all  your  for- 
tune." 

"But  this  paper  relates  to  the  happiness  of 
your  daughter,  and  I  do  not  see  fit  to  resign  it," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Ah ;  it  is  as  well,  perhaps,"  murmured  the 
old  man.  "  You  will  not  summon  him  when 
you  know  all;  you  will  destroy  it." 

"  Certainly,  if  Sabrey's  release  can  be  effected 


by  any  other  method.  But  your  secret,  Pierre?" 
said  monsieur,  a  little  impatiently. 

"Master,  (snd  Dnrand's  voice  grew  subdued, 
and  bis  eye  fell)  you  have  not  forgotten  the  little 
three-year  old  girl  who  died  there  in  the  old 
country — Eortcnse  V 

"  Si  rtense  !  ma  belle — ma  petite  !"  groaned  the 
gentleman,  covering  his  eyes  with  bis  hands. 
"  Touch  not  that  wound  Pierre  I"  he  cried,  in 
agitation. 

"Pardon,  my  master,  but  I  must  speak  of 
those  days  ;  and,  by  this,  (kissing  the  small  cru- 
cifix he  drew  from  beneath  his  worn  vest)  I 
swear  to  speak  truly. 

"  Master,  I  have  dorje  yon  &  greater  wrong 
than  to  steal  your  gold.  I  was  always  wicked, 
fiom  the  time  when  I  first  went  into  your  em- 
ploy— I,  the  poor  accountant,  you,  the  wealthy 
merchant.  I  always  hnted  yen  for  your  wealth, 
and  coveted  it  for  my  own.  I  said,  '  Why  was 
/  not  horn  the  rich  man  ?  Why  could  /  not 
leave  to  my  children  a  great  legacy  and  name?' 

"Whin  I  saw  your  beautiful  elder  daughter 
growing  up,  so  courted  and  caressed,  I  said,  bit- 
terly, '  My  children,  if  God  sends  them,  will  be 
forced  to  toil  for  their  bread ;  or  if,  indeed, 
should  their  father  save  them  a  little  fortune 
from  his  salary,  they  can  never  rise  above  their 
scale  of  humble  artisan  life.' 

"You  remember  the  lime  when  your  lady 
died,  and  left  her  baby,  Hortense  ?  My  Cle- 
mence  also  died  in  childbirth,  leaving  me  her 
gift  of  a  baby  girl.  A  wild  idea  occurred  to 
me :  I  could  exchange  thtsc  children — they  dif- 
fered but  a  few  hours  in  age  !  Could  I  substi- 
tute myown  child  for  yours,no  ore  would  know 
it,  and  my  daughter  might  be  brought  up  to  all 
the  indigencies  of  a  station  I  had  so  coveted. 
The  plan  burned  in  my  brtin  like  fire  ;  it  would 
not  let  me  rest.  One  right,  when  la  tonne  had 
left  ycur  baby's  cradle — end  I  had  managed  that 
thefemn.e  I  bed  hired  to  bring  up  mine  slculd 
be  ab3ent — I  wrapped  my  baby  in  her  blanket, 
and,  stealing  softly  in  at  the  window  of  the  rcom 
where  years  lay,  placed  mine  in  her  stesd,  then 
snatched  ycurs  in  my  arms  and  crept  away.  Ihe 
plan  was  fulfilled.  If  your  nurse  ever  noted  the 
difference  in  the  children's  apparel,  she  kept  her 
own  secret.  The  penalty  for  her  neglect,  which 
would  have  visited  her  had  she  letrayed  it,  shut 
her  tongue  against  the  revelation.  Everything 
passed  on  as  before.     I  knew  this  would  be  so." 

The  French  gentleman  sat  gazing  wildly  into 
the  speaker's  face.  He  uttered  no  word  of  in- 
terruption ;  his  tongue  seemed  paralyzed  with 
astonishment.  Paul  Durand  went  on  rapidly, 
as  though  to  lighten  his  conscience  by  his  con- 
fession : 

"  Months  passed  in  security.  Daily,  when  I 
went  on  my  homeward  way  past  your  mansion, 
I  saw  my  child  in  the  nurse's  arms  at  the 
window  or  in  the  garden,  clothed  in  richest  em- 
broideries, growing  up  beautiful,  petted,  and  in 
the  station  I  had  so  desired.  I  exulted  in  Jhe 
thought.  I  treated  yours  kindly,  for  her  winning 
ways  grew  upon  me;  but  all  my  pride  was  se- 
cretly in  the  child  the  world  called  yours.  I 
gloated  over  her  at  my  desk,  at  my  toils. 

"But,  Jesu  Maria!  three  years  went  by — 
then,  God  avenged  me  !  Hottense  sickened  and 
died.  That  was  terrible!  I  dared  not  reveal. 
Nobody  pitied  me ;  they  only  said,  '  How  mon- 
sieur suffers  1  He  is  to  be  pited !'  Helas  !  who 
pitied  me  ? 

"  Then  despair  seized  me.  I  grew  moody — 
silent ;  I  had  nobody  to  live  for  now.  My  old 
love  of  money  came  back.  A  wicked  thought 
came  to  me.  You  had  sent  me  to  the  bank  with  le 
cheque  for  ten  thousand  francs.  I  said,  '  It  is  my 
master's  child  I  am  supporting ;  it  is  but  right  I 
should  teke  some  of  his  wealth.'  I  fled  with  the 
gold  over  the  seas  to  America.  This  is  all.  You 
have  found  me  here;  you  have  seen  Sabrey. 
Master,  you  will  not  send  me  to  the  prison,  now 
I  have  restored  you  your  daughter  I"  And  the 
old  man  again  embraced  his  knees,  that  old  ex- 
pression of  abject  fear  resting  on  every  feature 
of  his  pinched,  pale  face. 

Monsieur  de  la  Rocque  rose  from  his  seat, 
lifted  the  terror-Btrk  ken  man,  and  said  in  a  thick 
voice,  the  tears  coursing  down  his  cheeks  : 

"  The  Virgin  cease  to  intercede  for  me,  if  I 
could  do  harm  to  the  man  who  has  brought 
something  for  my  lonely  heart  to  love !  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus,  this  is  wonderful !  My  child  is 
risen  as  from  the  dead !  Pierre,  you  are  free  to 
go  where  you  list.  Do  you  want  coW?"  and, 
going  to  a  travelling-sack,  he  unlocked  it,  and 
took  thence  a  heavily-filled  purse.  "  Take  this, 
and  leave  me  now.     This  is  so  strange,  I  must 


think  before  the  comes  ;"  and  putting  bis  hand 
on  his  forehead,  he  crossed  the  apartment. 

Eagerly  clutching  the  purse,  the  old  look  of 
avarice  again  settling  over  his  features  and  its 
cold  gleam  glittering  in  his  eyes,  the  miser  crept 
away. 

"  More'n  enough  to  pay  Burt  back — more'n 
enough  1"  he  muttered,  as,  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, he  rode  away  from  the  landlord's  curious 
gaze.  "And  better  for  Sabrey,  too,  after  all, 
tban  to  be  his  wife.  What  could  you  have  done 
better,  old  Paul?  Jesu  Maria  1  but  this  is  heavy. 
A  good  day's  work — a  good  day's  work— eh,  old 
Paul !"  and  chuckling  over  his  new  gains,  he 
rode  onward.  "  More'n  enough  to  pay  Burt ;" 
and  he  eyed  it  greedily. 

"  Sabrey,  my  own  daughter !  Blessed  be 
God !  Somebody  to  live  for — somebody  to  love  I 
Mary,  mother  of  Jesus,  I  bless  thee  for  this  day!'' 
and  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque  kissed  the  crucifix 
fervently. 

When  Sabrey  entered  from  her  walk  in  the 
forest,  she  found  him  on  his  knees. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


HOW  MIKE  GOT  EVEN  WITH  THE  XULEB. 
"  0;d  Squire  M ,"  now  dead, lived  some 

fewyears  since  in  one  of  the  numerous  pleasant 
villages  of  the  "  lbnd  of  steady  habits,"  and 
hud  in  his  employ  one  of  the  most  complete 
specimens  of  an  Irishman  ever  produced  by  the 
"  jim  o'  the  6ay."  At  the  same  time  one  Deacon 
Tii  ker  held  the  post  of  town  miller,  and  the 
grist  for  miles  mound  all  came  to  hiB  mill,  the 
deacon  taking  his  toll  out  of  every  bag  of  meal 
in  payment  for  the  grir  ding,  as  is  the  >iew  Eng- 
land custom,  but  to  which  our  "  bioih  of  a 
boy,"  Mike,  was  an  entire  stranger. 

One  day  the  old  squire  sent  Mike  with  a  horse 
and  wygon  to  the  mill,  to  bring  home  some 
gram  which  hsd  been  sent  to  the  deacon  to 
gritd.  Mike  performed  his  task  with  toleiahle 
disptit*h  ;  but  when  he  got  ba<k  an  air  of  mys- 
tery, not  ur  mixed  with  satisfaction,  hung  at  ound 
him,  and  he  evidently  had  something  on  his 
mind.  Noticing  his  manner,  the  squire  began 
to  question  him,  whereupon,  afier  tome  show  of 
reluctance,  Mike  "propels"  in  "the  manner 
following,  that  is  to  say  :" 

"  Well,  thin,  squire,  what  sort  av  a  man  is 
that  Daycon  Tinker,  at  all,  at  all  V 

"  AVhy,  Mike,  Ijc'b  a  n.ost  excellent,  worthy 
man  in  every  way  ;  as  honest  a  man  as  there  is 
in  the  country.     Why  do  you  afk  V 

"  Well,  thin,  it's  the  quaie  kind  av  an  honest 
man  he  is  entirely,"  said  Mike.  "  So,  here's 
how  it  was.  I  dhruv  up,  an'  I  hitchit  thehorse, 
an' I  wint  into  the  mill,  an'  I  axed  him  which 
was  the  squire's  male?  an'  thuie  he  pinted  it 
out  wid  de  finger  av  him,  an'  sez  he  to  me,  sez 
he,  go  out,  Mickey,  boy,  an'  let  doon  the  tail- 
piece to  the  WBgin,  sez  he,  an'  I'll  be  afther  help- 
io'  ye  wid  de  bug*,  sez  he.  Many  thanks,  Mis- 
ther  Tinkir,  tcz  I  to  him  ;  and  wid  that,  throth, 
I  wint  out  as  he  bid  me,  an'  be-gorrah  !  jist  as  I 
was  a'ther  lettin'  doon  the  tail  piece  Ilook'tover 
my  shouldher,  an'  bedad  av  I  didn't  mind  the 
ould  spelpee-n  gon'  all  the  bf>gs  an'  takin'  thiee 
quarts  av  male  out  av  ivry  blessed  wan  av  them, 
an'  puttin'  it  in  a  bag  av  his  own  that  stud  fur- 
ninst  him  in  the  corner.  Ho,  ho  !  is  it  there  ye 
are,  ye  are,  ye  ould  thafe  o'  the  world  !  Bez  I  to 
me.-elf ;  I'll  be  aven  wid  ye,  sez  I.  An' wid  that 
I  went  back,  sez  I  to  him,  don't  be  afther 
throublin'  yoursel'  fur  the  likes  av  me,  sez  I ; 
shure  it's  not  weighty  they  are  at  all,  at  all — 
more's  the  pity !  sez  I.  I'll  pit  'em  in  meeelf 
an'  ye'll  be  wantin'  to  mind  the  mill,  sez  I. 
Well,  with  that  he  ji6t  turned  round  and  up 
staii6  agin  to  the  chamber  above,  an'  wid  that  I 
jest  wint  to  bis  thavin'  ould  bag  in  the  corner 
bcyant,  an'  it's  six  quarts  apace  1  put  bach  agin 
for  ivry  three  the  ould  i  illain  tuck  out!  Ho,  no, 
thin'  it's  aven  wid  ye,  I  am,  now  thin,  sez  I,  an' 
that's  how  it  was.  Throth,  it's  the  quare  soort 
av  an  honest  man  is  that  Daycon  Tinker,  in- 
tirely !" 

The  story  was  too  good  to  keep  and  Mike  was 
the  villuge  lion  for  some  time  to  come. 


HOME. 

It  is  when  the  influences  at  home  are  pure  and 
good,  that  they  are  sublime  and  holy  ;  but  when 
they  are  impure  and  vicious,  how  wretched  and 
fearful  must  be  the  result !  The  heart  carries 
out  into  the  world  fond  recollections  of  kind 
monitions,  encircled  with  the  glorious  balo  of  a 
father  and  mother's  love,  has  an  inward  fountain 
of  happiness,  as  pure  and  generous  as  the  gush- 
ing tide  from  Horeb  to  the  famished  children. 
It  was  this  that  gave  the  inspiration  to  the  au- 
thor of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  to  indite  those 
lires  so  dear  to  the  weary  children  of  toil  in  this 
busy  work  day  world,  although  he  was  a  wan- 
derer upon  the  broad  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
spot  which  he  could  dedicate  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  heart,  "  Home,  Sweet  Home." 

"  'Tis  home  -where'er  the  heart  i«, 

Where'er  its  Jiving  treasures  dwell, 
In  cabin  or  in  princely  hall, 
In  forest  haunt  or  hermit  cell. 

l(  The  heart  gives  lite  its  beauty, 

Ita  warmth,  its  radiance  and  its  power ; 
'Tis  sunlight  to  the  ripplln?  stream, 
And  soft  dew  to  the  drooping  flower." 

How  careful,  then,  should  we  be  with  our 
Home-Ties — not  rudely  break  those  golden 
cords  that  bind  other  hearts  to  our  own. 
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Dai  litiM.. ■->  1 -. i  "ii i  dwelling 

i'iiiiii'i  Hi.'  wintry  bliutt; 
And  IU  slghi«,  no  loudly  dwelling, 
Itovocute  tin?  past. 

By  t in-  ii jvii.Hii  I  nit  miming 

Of  the  long-ago, 
When,  with  hop.t  my  heart  lufuning, 

Car©  1  did  nut  know. 

When,  without  a  thought  of  sadm-m, 

I,  a  citreh'HM  chilil, 
Sported  In  my  infant  gladness, 

Frollroome  and  wild. 

Thinking  not  upon  the  morrow — 

Soon,  iilfts!   I  learned 
I  must  dmi a  the  eup  of  Morrow 

And  be  Hhunned  and  spumed! 

Thoughts  ant  rising  like  a  mountain, — 
Thought*)  too  deep  for  toarn ; 

But  they  hocui  to  ope  the  fountain 
Sealed  for  many  youra. 


Written  for  Qleoson'rt  Pictorial. 

THE   FAMILY  FEUD. 


BY    HORATIO   ALGER,   JR. 


John  Holbrook  unci  Ephraim  Brown  were 
near  neighbors,  and  for  ten  years  had  been  close 
friends.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  one  or  more 
members  of  each  family  did  not  "  run  in  "  to 
the  house  of  the  other.  But  this  interchange  of 
neighborly  courtesies  was  destined  to  be  inter- 
rupted. A  little  difference  of  opinion  sprung 
up  one  night  in  conversation  between  the  heads 
of  the  two  households,  both  became  excited,  and 
the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  two  separated  with 
looks  of  defiance  and  feelings  of  hatred. 

From  this  cause  arose  the  family  feud.  Hence- 
forth no  member  of  either  household  passed  the 
threshold  of  the  other.  The  young  Holbrooks 
were  iuformed  that  if  they  entered  the  next 
house  they  would  bo  visited  with  condign  punish- 
ment, and  this  being  heard  of  by  the  Browns, 
they  at  once  issued  a  proclamation  to  their  child- 
ren. It  could  hardly  be  said  that  either  party 
was  the  happier  for  this  cassation  of  intercourse. 
On  the  contrary  much  of  the  past  light-hearted 
cheerfulness  was  lost. 

John  Holbrook  used  to  sit  in  the  chimney 
corner  yawning,  after  he  liad  finished  the  perus- 
al of  the  evening  papers,  and  feeling  that  heav- 
iest of  all  burdens — the  burden  of  time  which  he 
didn't  know  how  to  employ.  The  evening  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  pleasant  social  intercourse, 
and  before  this  dispute  he  would  have  told  his 
wife  to  put  on  her  things  and  go  over  to 
"  Brown's."    But  that  time  had  passed. 

"I  wouldn't  go  into  the  house  of  a  man ^that 
has  insulted  me,"  he  would  say  bitterly  to  bis 
wife.  "  If  we  are  ever  to  be  friends  again,  Brown 
must  make  the  first  advances." 

He  wished  in  his  heart  that  Brown  would  do 
so,  for  there  was  no  other  family  in  which  he 
cared  to  stand  in  the  same  intimate  relations. 
His  neighbor's  feelings  were  pretty  much  the 
same.  Now  that  the  warm  impulse  which  led  to 
their  discussion  had  passed,  he  felt  that  after  all 
it  was  of  very  little  importance  compared  with 
the  good-will  of  his  neighbor.  But  the  bitter 
•words  had  been  spoken.  He  remembered  them, 
and  with  those  in  his  memory  he  could  not  be 
expected  to  offer  his  hand  in  friendship,  not 
knowing  how  it  would  be  received.  If  Holbrook 
would  make  the  first  advance,  he  would  gladly 
meet  him  half-way ;  "  but  as  for  going  down  on 
my  knees  to  him,"  he  said,  decidedly,  "  I  wont 
do  it  for  any  man.  If  he's  waiting  for  that,  he 
may  wait  to  all  eternity.  He'll  find  that  Eph- 
raim  Brown  has  got  some  pride  of  his  own  as 
well  as  himself.  I  aint  going  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  nobody." 

The  existence  of  the  feud  manifested  itself  in 
many  ways.  "When  it  commenced  they  occupied 
contiguous  pews  in  church.  After  service  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  friendly  recogni- 
tions, and  and  this  nearness  was  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  each.  Now  it  was  quite  different. 
In  fact  it  proved  so  disagreeable  that  John  Hol- 
brook called  one  Monday  forenoon  on  Manasseh 
Raymond,  who  occupied  a  pew  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house  which  would  be  generally  consider- 
ed less  advantageous,  and  offered  to  exchange 
even.  Raymond  though  surprised  at  this  offer, 
not  knowing  the  motive  which  actuated  John 
Holbrook,  was  very  glad  to  take  up, with  his  of- 


fer, and  nnisi'i|iu'iiily  ilu-  in-xt  Sunday  found  ( In* 
llollirookn  Hitting  in  their  new  DOW.  Meanwhile, 
by  a  euriouN  ch&tlCO,  ESphrftlni  Brown,  to  whom 
also  the  contiguity  had  proved  disagreeable,  had 
also  determined,  not  having  hoard  of  bin  neigh- 
bor's move,  on  a  similar  change!    The  pew  ho 

had  fixed  upon  wiw  the  one  directly  in  front  of 
Mummsc-li  Raymond's.  Brown  waited  upon  the 
owner,  a  man  named  Hunt,  mid  prepared  to  ex- 
change* 

"Exchange,  on  what  terms  f"  demanded 
Hunt. 

"  Even,"  was  the  reply, 

"  I'll  do  it,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "ami  I'm 
ready  to  ilmw  up  the  papers  at  onee." 

After  tliirt  transfer  was  made,  Hunt  remarked, 
"  I  boliOVO,  neighbor  Brown,  I've  m;ule  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  I  can't  see  tor  my  part  what 
could  have  induced  you  to  make  me  such  an  of- 
fer. Your  pew  being  on  the  middle  aisle  in  n 
more  valuable  one  than  mine." 

"  1  know  it,"  said  Brown. 

"  And  yot  you  proposed  to  exchange,"  »uiil 
the  other,  surprised. 

"I  had  my  reasons,"  said  Brown,  in  a  man- 
ner which  did  not  encourage  further  inquiry. 

This  double  exchange  took  place  the  same 
week,  and  it  so  happened  that  neither  party  heard 
of  the  other.  They  congratulated  themselves  on 
the  change  they  had  made,  and  with  con  side  ruble 
satisfaction  anticipated  their  opponent's  chagrin 
and  surprise. 

The  next  Sunday  the  Holbrooks  went  early  to 
meeting,  and  took  their  places  in  their  new  pew. 
They  had  hardly  had  time  to  scat  themselves 
when  the  Browns  appeared  and  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  pew  directly  in  front. 

John  Holbrook's  face  Hushed,  and  the  hymn- 
book  was  held  hi  a  tremulous  grasp.  His  first 
thought  was,  that  the  Browns  had  taken  the 
front  pew  to  spite  him,  but  a  little  consideration 
convinced  him  that  he  had  been  actuated  by  a 
feeling  akin  to  his  own.  Of  course  the  story 
leaked  out,  and  both  parties  felt  that  they  had 
made  themselves  ridiculous,  a  feeling  which  was 
not  adapted  to  soften  their  mutual  resentment. 

Now  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of  the  conver- 
sation in  the  two  households  consisted  in  criticism 
of  their  neighbors. 

"  Did  you  notice  how  dowdy  Mrs.  Brown 
looked  to  day?"  asked  Mrs.  Holbrook,  over  a 
Sunday  dinner.  "Her  dress  was  in  the  very 
worst  taste.  Strange  that  people  can't  see  them- 
selves as  others  see  them." 

"Holbrook  made  a  speech  at  the  district 
meeting  last  night,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  the  same 
morning.  "  It's  a  pity  he  attempts  to  speak. 
He  always  makes  himself  ridiculous." 

This  was  unjust.  The  speech  was  not  a  bril- 
liant one,  but  it  was  straightforward  and  to  the 
point — a  thing  which  cannot  always  be  said  of 
more  ambitious  attempts  often-times.  The 
course  which  Mr.  Holbrook  had  advocated  would, 
if  proposed  by  anybody  else,  have  obtained  the 
support,  as  it  secretly  met  the  approbation,  of  his 
neighbor.  But  of  course  there  was  only  one 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances — to  vote 
against  it.  This  he  did  as  prominently  as  he 
could,  and  his  neighbor  did  not  fail  to*  remark  it. 

So  things  continued  for  a  year,  in  the  course 
of  which  neither  party  showed  any  sign  of  re- 
lenting. At  this  time,  however,  an  incident 
happened  which  re-established  the  long  interrupt- 
ed harmony. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holbrook  had  gone  out  to  spend 
the  afternoon  at  the  house  of  a  relative,  leaving 
the  three  children  at  home. 

One  of  these  was  an  infant,  who,  with  a  girl  to 
attend  it,  occupied  a  room  in  the  second  story. 
The  others  were  a  girl  and  a  boy,  respectively 
six  and  eight  years  of  age.  These  were  left  to 
their  own  devices  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  should  have  got  into  mischief. 

They  seemed  a  package  of  matches,  and  amus- 
ed themselves  with  lighting  one  and  another, 
watching  with  mterest  the  curling  flame.  Final- 
ly they  lit  a  whole  card  at  once,  and  having  ex- 
tinguished it  as  they  thought,  threw  it  aside  and 
went  out  to  play. 

But  the  matches,  as  mischance  would  have  it, 
dropped  on  a  small  pile  of  shavings,  and  the 
children  had  hardly  been  out  of  the  house  five 
minutes  before  they  were  in  a  flame.  The  house 
was  a  wooden  one,  and  the  flame  speedily 
caught  the  sides  of  the  house.  Not  long  after- 
wards Hannah,  the  girl  in  attendance  on  the 
child  in  the  room  above,  had  occasion  to  come 
down  stairs,  and  found  to  her  great  consternation 
that  the  house  was  on  fire.     It  was  already  too 


far  advanced  for  her  to  quench  it  unaided, oven 
Lf  she  had  retained  sufficient  solf-noisosslon  for 
that.  But  such  was  not  the  ease.  She  quite 
lost  the  possession  of  her  faculties,  and  without 
thinking  of  the  child  ran  screaming  "Fire"  in 
the  village  half  a  mile  distant. 

Of  eourse  no  time  wiih  lost  in  getting  out  and 
manning  the  are-engine,  which  at  once  proceed 
cd  to  the  scone  of  the  conflagration. 

In  the  country  a  lire  in  a  great  event,  and  for 
the  time  every  one  suspends  his  employment, 
and  hastens  to  contribute  what  help  he  con. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  prominent  member  of  the 
fire  company,  and  as  such  was  promptly  on  tho 
ground.  His  own  feelings  of  friendship  nil  came 
biu-k  when  ho  saw  the  misfortunes  which  had  be- 
fallen his  neighbor,  and  ho  could  not  have  labor- 
ed mote  assiduously  in  his  own  behalf  than  he 
now  did  for  him  towards  whom  half  an  hour 
Since  he  had  felt  little  kindness. 

By  the  time  tho  engine  reached  tho  ground,  on 
account  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  Hannah's 
journey  to  the  village,  the  firo  had  made  great 
headway.     The  house  was  one  sheet  of  flame. 

At  this  moment  John  Holbrook  and  his  wife 
came  on  the  ground.  Of  course  their  first 
thought  was,  not  for  tho  property  that  was  so 
rapidly  being  destroyed,  but  for  their  children. 

Tho  two  oldest  were  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance crying  bitterly,  partly  in  awe  at  the  fierce 
fury  of  the  flames,  partly  from  the  thought  that 
they  should  be  without  a  home. 

Their  mother  looked  at  them  and  thanked 
Heaven  that  they  were  safe. 

Her  next  thought  was  for  the  babe. 

"  Hannah  has  taken  it  out,"  said  some  one. 

But  no !  There  stood  Hannah  in  open-mouth- 
ed astonishment  gazing  at  the  pile,  and  now  and 
then  venting  exclamations  of  sorrow  at  the  loss 
of  a  certain  silk  dress — the  pride  of  her  heart — 
which  was  hanging  up  in  her  chamber  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  building. 

"  Where  is  the  baby?"  screamed  Mrs.  Hol- 
brook, with  agonizing  apprehension. 

"  O  lor,  Mrs.  Holbrook,  he's  up  in  his  cradle. 
I  never  thought  of  him,"  confessed  tho  con- 
science-stricken handmaid. 

"  My  baby !  My  baby  !  Save  my  baby," 
entreated  Mrs.  Holbrook,  wildly. 

The  firemen  looked  at  the  building  and  at 
each  other — whoever  should  undertake  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  child  would  incur  a  feaiful  risk. 
The  fire,  assisted  by  the  wind,  raged  fearfully. 

"  Will  no  one  go  V  asked  the  agonized  moth- 
er.    "Then  I  must."  i 

But  a  strong  arm  drew  her  back,  and  a  frank, 
hearty  voice  said  :  "  Mrs.  Holbrook,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  save  the  child,  I  will  do  it." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Ephraim  Brown,  with 
whom  she  and  her  family  had  been  at  feud  for 
the  last  twelve  months. 

The  intrepid  man  seized  a  ladder  and  placed  it 
against  the  side  of  the  house.  The  front  was  a 
complete  sheet  of  flame,  but  at  the  side  the  fire 
was  less  active.  Still  it  was  a  very  dangerous 
undertaking.  Every  instant  it  was  likely  that 
the  front  would  fall  in,  and  the  blazing  rafters 
would  be  scattered  about.  But  Ephraim  Brown 
did  not  stop  to  think  of  this,.  He  only  thought 
of  the  mother's  grief,  and  ascended  the  ladder 
on  a  run. 

It  was  fortunate  for  his  purpose  that  the  cradle 
was  standing  close  by  the  window. 

When  he  came  in  sight  of  it  a  brand  had  just 
fallen  into  the  cradle,  and  the  clothes  had  caught 
fire.  The  baby,  terrified  at  the  blaze,  was  crying. 
He  snatched  it  with  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  steadied  himself  while  accomplishing  the 
descent.     He  was  just  in  time ! 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  ground,  a  beam  came 
crashing  down  from  above,  winch  hurled  the 
ladder  to  the  ground. 

His  progress  had  been  watched  with  the  great- 
est excitement  and  interest  by  the  crowd,  and 
particularly  by  the  mother  who  stood  with  hands 
clasped. 

"  God  bless  you !"  she  exclaimed  with  stream- 
ing eyes. 

The  next  moment  John  Holbrook  seized 
Brown  with  both  hands. 

"Old  friend,"  said  he,  "yon  have  acted 
nobly.  You  must  forget  and  forgive  my  un- 
worthy conduct.  Henceforth  let  us  be  as  broth- 
ers." 

"  With  all  my  heart !"  said  Ephraim  Brown, 
cordially.  "  I  too  have  been  wrong  and  foolish, 
but  all  is  right  now." 

And  that  was  the  last  of  the  family  feud ! 
Henceforth  no  families  were  more  closely  united 
than  the  Holbrooks  and  Browns. 
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The  tnalititfi,  in  douh*, 
Bald  u>  Lots,  with  a  pout, 
"  I  Bhn.il  weigh  you  with  Wealth  en  I  take  you  !' 
"Ah!"  wild  Cupid,  "toknearo! 
Utile  Ileituty,  b0Win| 
Lent  Love  nhould  for  over  fornako  you !" 

She  tonwod  hack  horcurlit, 

Bnlded  lUhtly  with  pearl*,— 
"So  Httuoy,  young  Hir!  I  defy  you!" 

1'hi'ii  in  one  Mcalo  ulie  rolled 

liulf  u  million  of  gold, 
"Coma  hither,  you  tojusj  lot  me  try  you  !" 

Love,  llghed  and  Love  mulled, 
LovuV  a  very  queer  child: 
"  Come,  come,  now!     Jump  In!"  wild  tho  muid  j 
Itut  «ho  coaxed  him  In  vain  ; 
For  ho  flew  from  her  chain, 
Sinking—"  Love,  will  not  stay  to  DO  weighed !" 

Then  flfnee  my  heart's  oftVsr, 
With  Wealth'*  shining  coffer, 

You  balance, — remember,  fair  multl  ! 

It  were  Idle, — 'twere  naught, 
It  wits  not  worth  a  thought, 

The  love,  that  would  utay  to  he  weighed! 


YANKEE    STRATAGEM. 

During  the  war  a  large  body  of  privateers 
were  manned  and  sent  out  by  different  individu- 
als, and  all  met  with  more  or  less  success.  One 
of  the  most  successful,  was  named  the  Hancock, 
a  small  privateer  belonging  to  Philadelphia. 
During  one  of  her  cruises,  the  Hancock,  being 
at  tho  time  poorly  manned,  having  only  about 
twenty  men  on  board,  met  with  a  large  ship, 
(canying  fourteen  guns,  the  same  numbci'as  the 
H.,)  having  on  board  seven  hundred  hlids.  of 
sugar,  and  two  hundred  do.  of  rum,  besides 
other  valuable  articles.  The  captain  of  the  H. 
was  sorely  puzzled  how  to  proceed,  as  he  was 
certain  the  ship  was  more  than  a  match  for  him 
in  his  present  condition — his  disposition  blended 
all  of  the  requisite  desideratum  in  a  commander, 
in  perfect  harmony  one  with  the  other.  His  re- 
solves were  soon  taken — the  command  was 
given,  and  instantly  obeyed — the  union  flag  of 
Britain  was  hoisted  to  the  mast-head — the  object 
was  attained — the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
thrown  olf  their  guard — they  were  delighted  to 
meet  a  friend  in  one  they  had  suspected  of  being 
an  enemy.  Capt.  C,  of  the  H.,  was  invited  to 
partake  of  breakfast  on  board  the  ship  Cora, 
(the  name  of  the  vessel).  Capt.  C.  replied  that 
his  hands  were  so  few  and  sick,  that  he  had  not 
enough  to  man  his  boat  and  work  the  vessel,  but 
that  he  would  bo  pleased  to  have  his  friend  dine 
with  him  on  board  the  H.  In  the  intermediate 
time  all  the  preparations  for  decoying  the  unwa- 
ry Britains  were  completed.  At  the  hour  ap- 
pointed, the  Cora's  boats  were  manned  by  about 
twenty  men — on  reaching  the  H.  they  were  all 
requested  to  enter  the  cabin  of  the  captain — 
again  the  order  was  given  and  obeyed — the 
hatches  were  closed,  and  the  men  made  prison- 
ers. The  H.  commenced  a  heavy  cannonade 
against  her  enemy — the  fire  was  returned  for  a 
few  minutes,  when  the  English  flag  at  the  Cora's 
peak  was  lowered,  and  she  surrendered  to  the 
subtle  power  of  the  pleasant  commander  of  the 
H.  The  Cora  shortly  afterward  entered  the  port 
of  Portsmouth,  under  the  command  of  the  prize 
master  of  the  H.  Thus  was  a  large  ship  of  14 
guns  and  50  men  captured  by  a  small  vessel  of 
the  same  mimber  of  guns,  and  only  20  men.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  H.  were  well  recompensed 
for  their  successful  effort  in  capturing  this  vessel — 
each  individual  securing  to  himself  a  snug  little 
sum  of  prize  money. 
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VIOLA. 


et  george  Bancroft  Griffith. 


Her  mcry,  gashing  tones  awi>ko 

A  ppell  that  bound  n  e  long, 
When  flrtt  her  -vcf.ee,  so  bird-like,  broke 

Upon  my  ear  in  so  jg. 
!Twas  morn  within  a  lovely  dell, 

Where  oft  my  footzt-pa  strayed, 
I  waited  there  to  bid  firewell 
To  Viola  the  village  belle, — 

A  beauteous  little  maid. 

I  saw  her  first  besiie  a  stream 

That  murmured  through  the  wood; 
Alas !  'twere  hard  for  me  to  deem 

My  glance  as  understood. 
We  met;  we  spoke;  for  many  day» 

I  sought  tbe  spot  in  vain ; 
And  wandered  there  with  anxious  gaze, 
Nor  listened  to  the  songsters'  lays, 

Till  sbe  came  back  again. 

One  eve  I  heard  her  gentle  voice, 

In  accents  low  and  sweet; 
I  bade  my  trembling  beart  rejoice, 

And  entered  the  retreat. 
My  tongue  refused  to  utter  then 

The  language  it  would  speak ; 
She  gaily  laughed  and  fled  the  glen, 
And  never  had  I  dared  since  then, 

Her  presence  more  to  seek. 

But  love  uneasy  dwells  within, 

Unless  its  fate  be  known ; 
And  true  affection  free  or  sin, 

3I>  heart  had  deeply  sown .' 
At  last  the  firm  resolve  I  made. 

To  meet  her  glance  once  mi*  re ; 
I  Badly  sought  the  sylvan  shade, 
Where  the  unre^tiug  fountain  played, 

And  low  winds  whispered  o'er. 

An  hour  paosed,  the  maiden  came, 

More  lovely  thitn  be'ore; 
I  strove  to  boldl.v  speak  her  name, 

Bnt  stimmered  all  (he  more ! 
And  what  I  paid  I  hardly  know, 

Nor  what  was  slyly  done ; 
But  hastily  sbe  did  not  go; —  • 

And  now  for  once,  kind  rea  Jer,  know, 

"  Faint  heart  a  maiden  won!" 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

FLORIBEL; 

OR, 

THE  SEA-FLOWEB  OF  THE  CAFE. 


BY    LIEUT.    CHARLES    T.  MORGAN,  U.  S.  N. 


Early  one  morning  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1816,  a  large  barque  lay  becalmed, 
about  fifty  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cape  Cod.  She 
was  called  the  Malaga,  and  was  last  from  Genoa, 
bound  to  Boston.  Beside  her  officers  and  crew, 
she  had  on  board  three  passengers,  consisting  of 
a  middle-aged  gentleman  and  lady,  and  a  lovely 
girl,  then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  their  only 
daughter.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
the  health  of  their  beloved  and  delicate  Floribel, 
that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dinsmore  had,  about  a  year 
previous  to  the  time  just  spoken  of,  taken  her  to 
Italy,  from  whence  they  were  now  on  their 
homeward  passage  to  New  York. 

On  account  of  head-winds  and  other  impedi- 
ments naturally  peculiar  to  the  sea,  the  Malaga's 
passage  had  thus  far  been  unusually  long  and 
tedious ;  but  the  arduous  duties  of  the  seamen 
had  been  greatly  lightened  by  the  assiduous  at- 
tention bestowed  by  Floribel  Dinsmore  upon 
their  comfort  and  general  convenience.  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  Larry  Marline,  a  jolly  and  good 
humored  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  said  to  one  of 
his  shipmates  as  he  came  out  of  the "  cabin  on 
the  morning  our  story  commences,  with  a  small 
parcel  rolled  up  in  his  hand — 

"  By  the  howly  powher,  Harry  jist  be  afther 
looken  at  these  now." 

"Look'n  at  what  now  V*  inquired  Harry,  who 
was  seated  near  the  booby-hatch,  busily  employ- 
ed in  "  pointing  "  the  end  of  a  cable. 

"  These  purty  new  stockins,"  replied  Larry, 
as  he  exultingly  unrolled  the  aforesaid  parcel 
directly  before  Harry's  face  and  eyes. 

"  Them  is  beauties,  that's  a  fact,"  said  Harry, 
after  a  brief  examination  of  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion.    "  Who  give  you  them  ?" 

"  Jist  the  one  that's  been  a  mendin  and  makin 
for  some  one  or  the  other  of  us  poor  divils  of 
sailors  all  the  voyage." 

"  Miss  Flpribe'l  V*  asked  Harry. 

"  Jist  that  same,  God  bless  the  ginrus  sowl  of 
her.  Yer  know,  Harry,  that  when  J  came 
aboard  at  Genoa,  X  had  but  jist  clothes  enough 
to  make  a  dacent  appearance  in,  and  not  the 
rtivil  a  rag  fit  for  cowld  feet  or  a  Btormy  day." 


"  That  was  your  own  fault,"  suggested  Harry. 
"  Not  the  divole  a  ha'porth,"  replied   Mar- 
line. 

"  Whose  was  it  then?" 

"  That  of  the  murdherin  whiskey,  bad  luck  to 
the  likes  of  it,  aud  them  that  made  and  sowld 
it,"  answered  Larry.  "  It  took  me  out  of  a  first- 
rate  ship,  took  all  the  clothes  off  ray  back,  got 
me  into  the  Calaboose  and  very  handsomely 
flogged  in  the  bargin." 

"  You  had  no  business  to  drink  it  then,"  re- 
plied Harry. 

"  Yer  have  no  bisness  to  swear  nayther," 
retorted  Marline,  "  but  yer  do  though,  more  nor 
any  chap  in  the  barque." 

As  there  was  more  truth  than  poetry  in  the 
assertion  thns  bluntly  put  forth,  Harrv  was  una- 
ble to  answer  it,  and  consequently  remained 
silent,  whilst  the  loquacious  Irishman  thus  con- 
tinued : 

"  The  divil  a  bit  does  it  matther  whose  fault 
it  was  or  wasn't  that  I  lost  me  dunnage  ashore 
and  came  aboard  the  barque  in  a  sutferin  state. 
That's  the  way  I  did  come,  and  that's  the  shape 
I  found  myself  in  afther  I  got  out  on  blue 
wather,  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Miss  Floribel, 
Heaven  help  the  blessed  likes  of  her  to  dodge  the 
divil  and  purgatory  forever,  I'd  have  suffered 
from  the  cowld  and  wet  the  whole  passage.  But 
she  has  mended  me  jacket  and  trowsn's  and 
shirts,  and  made  me  drawers  and  guv  me  blank- 
its,  and  thratcd  me  altogether  as  if  I  was  her 
own  blood  relation." 

"  Yes,  and  she's  done  a  great  deal  for  the  rest 
of  us  foremast  hands,"  replied  Hairy,  "  and  I 
can  safely  and  truly  swear,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  true  and  sincere  sailor's  friend,  Floribel 
Dinsmore  is  that  very  rare  individual." 

At  this  point  the  conversation  between  the 
sailors  was  closed  by  an  order  from  the  officer  of 
the  deck  to  "  trim  sails,"  which,  as  a  fair  breeze 
had  at  length  sprang  up,  was  a  highly  necessary 
and  judicious  proceeding.  Then  as  the  barque 
sailed  on  at  the  rate  of  about  seven  knots  (or 
miles)  an  hour,  all  hands  were  busily  engaged 
in  rejoicing  with  each  other  in  anticipation  of  a 
speedy  arrival  at  the  port  which  many  of  them 
were  destined  never  to  reach. 

Nevertheless,  the  hearts  of  the  passengers, 
officers  and  crew  sailed  gaily  on  with  the  doomed 
vessel,  and  not  a  despairing  murmur  was  heard 
on  board,  until,  after  passing  the  pitch  of  the 
Cape,  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  N.  E.  byE., 
and  blew  a  perfect  hurricane. 

Then,  as  the  order  was  given  to  shorten  sail, 
and  one  after  another  of  those  useful  and  indis- 
pensable articles  were  blown  in  wild  disorder 
from  their  respective  yards,  Larry  Marline  said 
to  Harry  Gibson,  his  particular  chum,  as  they 
were  both  engaged  in  close-reefing  the  main- 
topsail — ■ 

"  By  the  howly  name  of  St.  Patrick,  we  are 
lost  sinners  now,  at  all  events." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Harry. 

"I  jist  mane,"  returned  Marline,  "that  we 
are  too  far  inside  the  Capo  to  stand  out  agin, 
although  the  skipper  is  tryin  his  best  to  do  it, 
and  as  we  can't  beat  in,  we  shall  have  to  go 
ashore  in  spite  of  the  divil." 

At  this  stage  of  the  conversation  the  captain 
shouted — 

"  Aloft  there." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir." 

"  Lay  down  on  deck,  every  soul  of  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  aud  immediately  every  man 
upon  the  yards  obeyed  the  order. 

All  hands  being  then  called  aft,  the  captain 
from  the  quarter  deck  addressed  them  thns  : 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  boys,  first  as  last, 
that  tins  barque  must  go  ashore,  We  are  so  far 
out  as  not  to  be  able  to  get  a  pilot,  and  so  far  in 
as  not  to  be  able  to  get  to  sea.  Consequently, 
unless  the  gale  suddenly  abates,  of  which  at 
present  there  is  no  prospect,  I  wish  you  to  get 
both  boats  ready  for  launching — to  be  cool, 
obedient  and  resolute,  and  do  the  best  you  eau 
towards  saving  each  others'  lives  in  the  dreadful 
emergency  that  now  appears  to  be  so  near  upon 
us." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  was  the  characteristic  reply, 
after  which  the  sailors  went  forward  and  stood 
huddled  together  upon  the  forecastle,  waiting 
patiently  for  further  orders. 

But  instead  of  abating  the  gale  increased  in 
violence,  till  even  the  close-reefed  main-topsail 
and  storm  staysail  were  blown  away,  and  the 
man  on  the  lookout  forward  sung  out — 

"  Breakers  ahead !" 

"  God  help  us  then,  or  we  are  surely  lost," 
exclaimed  the  captain. 


"  O,  captain,"  said  Mrs.  Dinsmore,  who  was 
standing  in  company  with  her  husband  beside 
him  at  the  time  upon  the  quarter  deck,  "  do  not 
say  that,  if  you  do  I  shall  go  distracted." 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Floribel,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  party,  "  I  pray  yon  be  calm,  ever 
remembering  there  is  a  power  above  who,  if  He 
pleases,  can  say  to  the  fierce  winds  and  wildly 
raging  sea,  f  Peace,  be  still !' " 

"Ah,  Floribel,"  replied  the  mother,  "yon 
are  a  queer  child,  and  always  have  been  from 
your  earliest  infancy  to  the  present  time.  Who 
could  ever  think  that  a  girl,  brought  up  as  you 
have  been  to  have  her  own  way  in  everything, 
with  an  almost  unlimited  supply  of  money  to 
cover  the  expense,  should,  in  the  first  place  as 
soon  as  she  came  of  age,  fall  in  love  with  a  poor 
artisan, — then  finally  devote  her  precious  time  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  common 
sailors." 

"  Who  are  the  very  men  we  have  now  to  de- 
pend npon  for  the  safety,  under  God,  of  our 
lives,"  interposed  Floribel. 

At  this  interesting  moment  the  ship  struck  the 
beach,  and  rebounded  with  a  force  that  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  all  hands  and  threw  them  in- 
stantly upon  their  backs,  whereupon  they  were 
naturally  thrown  into  the  most  dire  and  fearful 
consternation,  with  the  single  exception  of  Flor- 
ibel Dinsmore,  who,  in  the  beautiful  conscious- 
ness of  maiden  innocence  aud  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  Great  Father,  '  who  doeth  all  things 
well,'  stood  amidst  all  the  din  and  tumult  of 
that  terrific  scene,  looking  the  threatened  death 
calmly  in  the  face,  us  if  awaiting  its  dread  ap- 
proach as  a  sure  harbinger  of  her  speedy  entrance 
through  the  portals  of  heaven. 

And  yet  Floribel  Dinsmore,  distinct  as  were 
her  general  characteristics  from  the  majority  of 
her  sex,  possessed,  like  most  of  them,  a  loving 
heart,  which  in  all  its  maiden  purity  she  had 
thoughtlessly  ventured  to  bestow  npon  a  poor 
but  deserving  young  man  named  Herbert  Cong- 
don,  some  three  years  previous  to  the  lime  now 
in  question.  She  had  met  Herbert  accidentally 
when  upon  a  benevolent  mission  to  the  poor, 
and  met  him  doing  all  he  could,  in  a  simple  and 
unostentatious  manner,  to  alleviate  their  dis- 
tressing wants.  Seeing  him  thus  engaged,  a 
young  and  noble  looking  specimen  of  his  kind, 
Floribel,  without  inquiring  about  his  antece- 
dents, (as  all  sensible  young  ladies  of  the  present 
day  would  be  sure  to  do,)  placed  her  heart  in  his 
keeping  forever,  and  took  his,  that  was  given  up 
frankly  and  without  reserve,  into  her  sure  and 
continued  keeping.  Then,  with  the  innocent 
simplicity  that  seemed  to  be  inherent  in  her 
youthful  mind,  Floribel  laid  the  whole  affair  be- 
fore her  astonished  pareuts,  and  humbly  asked 
for  their  unqualified  approval. 

This  being  at  once  and  indignantly  refused, 
Floribel  became  sick  and  was  taken  to  Europe 
for  cure,  whilst  the  plebeian  lover  remained  se- 
cure from  their  discovery  in  his  common  and 
original  obscurity.  But  Floribel,  being  a  girl  of 
strong  mind  and  average  intellect,  although  she 
sickened  on  account  of  her  disappointment,  did 
neither  pine  away  or  die,  but  instead  thereof, 
patiently  resigned  herself  to  her  parent's  will — 
went  with  thein  to  Europe,  visited  and  admired, 
if  she  did  not  duly  appreciate,  the  sculpture, 
statuary  and  pictures  of  the  Italian  States,  and 
is  now  in  the  height  of  an  American  north- 
easter serenely  awaiting  her  future  destiny. 

At  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  columns 
of  our  story,  there  resided  near  the  town  of 
Truro,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  an  hum- 
ble and  honest  fisherman  named  Jesse  Edwards. 
He  had  a  wife  aud  two  twin  children,  the  one  a 
wild,  daring  and  handsome  boy,  the  other  a  girl, 
the  feebleness  of  whose  mind  and  intellect  was 
more  than  overbalanced  by  the  extreme  beauty 
of  her  person,  which  had  caused  her  to  be  fa- 
miliarly designated  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
region  round  about,  the  Sea-Flower  of  the 
Cape. 

And  now,  whilst  the  raging  waves  are  beating 
wildly  upon  the  beach  in  front  of  Edwards' 
house,  all  is  snug  and  cozy  within.  It  is  even- 
ing, and  the  inmates  of  that  humble  abode  are 
gathered  around  the  family  altar,  to  submit  unto 
their  Heavenly*  Father  the  humble  orisons  of  the 
coming  night.  These  being  over  the  fisherman's 
wife,  speaking  to  her  husband,  says  : 

"  Jesse,  this  is  a  fearful  night,  and  I  greatly 
fear  for  the  safety  of  sailors  who  may  be  inward 
bound." 

"I,"  answered  Jesse,  "am  in  great  fear,  for 
sailors  always,  let  them  be  either  inward  or  out- 
ward bound,  for  my  experience  has  taught  me 


they  are  a  noMe-hearted,  wild,  reckless,  good  set 
of  fellows,  who  considering  themselves  entirely 
out  of  the  pale  of  common  humanity,  care  not 
at  all,  when  on  shore,  either  for  themselves  or 
any  one  else." 

"But  God  cares  for  the  sailors,  don't  he 
father  V  inquired  Mitty  Edwards,  the  Sea- 
Fiower  of  the  Cape. 

"  Yes,  even  as  he  does  for  you  my  child — 
and — " 

"  My  brother  Tom  ?"  interposed  Mitty. 

"  Ay,  your  brother  Tom,  Mitty,  and  every 
one  in  the  wide  world  besides." 

"  Then  he  is  a  good  God,  and  I  shall  always 
love  him,  because  he  loves  me  and  brother 
Tom,"  answered  the  pure  and  simple-minded 
girl,  and  what  an  infinity  of  common  sense  and 
sound  judgment  was  contained  in  those  humlle 
words. 

"  Uncle  Jesse,"  said  a  tall,  knock-kneed  and 
somewhat  ungainly  individual  who  rejoiced  in 
the  name  of  Ezebiel  Slabbers,  and  was  the  fish- 
erman's country  nephew,  "  if  I  didn't  think,  no, 
confound  it,  I  won't  say  that,  but  if  I  didn't 
know  that  ere  gal  of  your'n  was  an  aingil  rite 
strait  out  of  heaven,  I'd  begin  to  spark  her 
to-morrer  mornin." 

"  She'll  never  be  married,  Zebye,"  replied  the 
fisherman,  "  she's  too  good  for  that." 

"  I  rayther  immadgin  that's  the  case  with  me," 
returned  Zeb,  for  none  of  the  gals  I  ever  knowed 
would  have  the  leastest  word  tew  say  tew  me 
at  all." 

"  Perhaps  because  you  hadn't  spunk  enough 
to  say  anything  to  them,"  suggested  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards. 

Here  the  conversation  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud  rap  at  the  door,  upon  the  open- 
ing of  which,  a-  short,  thick-set,  and  handsome 
young  man,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Edwards 
and  said  : 

"  The  unparalleled  severity  of  the  storm  com- 
pels me  to  ask  of  you  a  mere  shelter  for  the 
night." 

"  Eont  kind  of  late,  ain't  ye  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Slabbers. 

*'  It  may  be  so,  or  may  not,"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, "  I  know  nothing  about  the  hour  at  all. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, is  that  I  came  down  here  a  day  or  two  ago 
upon  a  gunning  and'  fishing  excursion,  from 
Boston.  In  my  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  pursue 
the  sport  I  lost  sight  of  my  companions,  and 
can  only  now  humbly  repeat  the  request  I  just 
proffered." 

"  Although  our  house  is  small,"  said  Mrs. 
Edwards,  "and  our  accommodations  necessarily 
limited,  you  can  stop  hero  to-night.". 

"Hark!  what's  that V  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards. 

"  What's  what  ?"  responded  Mr.  Slabbers. 

"  I — I  thought  I  heard  somethiog  that  sound- 
ed like  a  scream." 

"  It  was  nothing  but  the  wind,  wife,"  Boid 
Mr.  Edwards,  "  you  are  getting  fidgetty." 

"  Am  I — what  do  you  call  that  V  returned  the 
matron,  as  a  shrill  shriek,  sounding  high  above 
the  wind,  fell  upon  the  astonished  ears  of  the 
whole  household. 

"  That  is  a  ginywine  scream,"  said  Mr.  Slab- 
bers, "  and  no  mistake  at  all  about  it." 

"  So  it  is,  father,"  continued  Mitty,  "  and  I 
am  going  out  to  see  where  it  or  who  it  comes 
from." 

"  Stay  in  the  heouse,  yew  gal,  and  let  us  men 
folks  go  eont,"  said  Mr.  Slabbers,  but  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  his  mouth  the  Sea- 
Flower  of  the  Cape,  with  her  brother  Tom, 
were  hurrying  down  the  bank  towards  the  open 
sea. 

"  Light  ahoy  !  where  the  divil  is  everybody," 
exclaimed  Larry  Marline,  who,  dragging  a 
female  figure,  was  met  by  Mitty  Edwards  and 
her  brother,  making  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
her  father's  house. 

"  Who  in  thunder  are  yew,  any  how  V  asked 
Mr.  Ezebiel  Slabbers,  who  had  closely  followed 
the  twins  to  the  beach. 

"  Who  the  divil  should  I  be,  but  a  poor  unfort- 
nit  ship'rackt  sailor,"  returned  Larry,  "  wid  a 
faint  woman  in  me  arms,  more  preshus  than  her 
wait  in  gold." 

"  Yew  are  an  Irishey,  I  know  by  the  way*yew 
talk,"  responded  Zeb. 

"  Come  np  to  our  house,"  interposed  Mitty, 
"  and  father,  I'm  snre,  will  do  all  he  can  for  you." 
"  Of  course  he  will,"  responded  Mr.  Edwards, 
who,  amid  the  murky  darkness  of  the  night,  had 
joined  the  party  unperceived.  "  What  vessel  is 
it  that  has  been  wrecked  V 
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"  Tho  barque  Malaga,  fmm  Union,  bound  to 
Boston." 

"  Is  that  a  fcnmle  who  now  appear!  to  bo 
lying  insensible  in  your  arau  '" 

"  She  in  that  same/1  replied  Lnnyj  "  and  one 
of  the  best,  too,  tlmt  over  breathed  tho  breath  of 
morthol  life." 

"  Al'ow  in  •  to  assist  you  in  taking  her  to  tho 
house?"  said  Mr.  Edwards  in  roply. 

"  ll v  tho  howly  poker,  nn  it's  mrelf  will  hi* 
glad  foryortodo  that  samo,"  rospondod  Larry, 
"  for  I've  boon  dead  wid  the  cowld  and  wet  for 
more  nor  an  hour  book." 

As  I  *  i  rrv  ceased  to  speak,  Jesse  Ed  word  b 
took  the  lifok'Sj  fomaloin  his  stalwart  arms,  end 
c'osoly  followed  by  oAchund  every  person  on  the 
bench,  curried  it  into  his  humble  cottngo,  end 
giving  it  in  charge  of  his  wift*,  observed — 

"  My  <lonr,  it  was  a  sere i in  you  hoard,  and 
h'  iv  ii  ii>  lovely  author." 

'■  0,  father,  if  Bhe  lives,  lot  lior  bo  my  sister, 
won't  you  now  '."  interposed  tho  Sea-Flower  of 
the  Cape. 

11 1 — I  am  living, — but  where  I  know  not," 
gald  the  strange  f  male,  as  she  opened  her  eyes 
and  looked  wildly  around  tho  room. 

On  tearing  tins,  the  strange  young  man,  who 
hi  d  previously  sought  shelter  for  the  night,  and 
had  in  tho  meantime  been  sleeping  on  a  settle 
mar  tho  kitchen-tire,  rushed  forward  and  ex- 
claim d — 

"  It  if — io — yes,  it  cannot  be,  and  yet  I  know 
it  is  my  Floribel." 

So  it  was,  kind  render,  and  he  was  Herbert 
Cougdon,  and  a  wi-c  but  mysterious  Providence 
had  thus  brought  them  together,  never  more  in 
this  world  to  he  separated. 

Next  morning  some  pieces  of  ship-timber  and 
a  few  dead  bodi.s  found  upon  the  sandy  beach, 
were  the  only  tokens  left  to  show  that  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Malaga  had  ever  sailed  upon  the 
ocean's  bosom. 

As  Mr.  Edwards  prophesied,  the  "Sea- 
Flower  of  the  Cape  "  never  did  get  married,  but 
is  now  busily  engaged  in  training  up  the  children 
■of  Herbert  Congdon  and  Floribel  his  wife,  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 


THE  POWER  OF  SILENCE. 

A  good  woman  in  New  Jersey  was  sadly  an- 
noyed by  a  termagant  neighbor  who  often  visited 
her  and  provoked  a  quarrel.  She  at  last  sought 
the  counsel  of  her  pastor,  who  added  sound  com- 
mon-sense to  his  other  good  qualities.  Having 
beard  the  story  of  her  wrongs,  he  advised  her  to 
scat  herself  quietly  in  the  chimney-corner  wdien 
next  visited,  take  the  tongs  in  hand,  look  stead- 
ily into  the  fire,  and  whenever  a  hard  word 
came  from  her  neighbor's  lips,  gently  snap  the 
tongs,  without  uttering  a  icord. 

A  day  or  two  aitcrwaida  the  woman  came 
again  to  her  pastor,  with  a  bright  ifnd  laughing 
face,  to  communicate  the  effect  of  this  new  anti- 
dote for  scolding.  Her  troubler  had  visited  her, 
and,  as  usual,  commenced  her  tirade.  Snap 
went  the  tongs.  Another  volUy.  Snap.  An- 
other still.     Snap. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  V  said  the  termagant, 
more  enraged. 

Snap. 

"  Do  speak ;  I  shall  split  if  you  don't  speak," 
and  away  she  went,  cured  of  her  malady  by  the 
magic  of  silence. 

It  is  hard  work  fighting  a  Quaker.  It  is  poor 
work  scolding  a  deaf  man;  it  is  profitless  heating 
the  air.  One-sided  controversies  do  not  last 
long,  and  generally  end  in  victory  for  the  silent 
party. 


FIGHTING  QUARFR. 

In  the  American  war,  a  New  York  trader  was 
chased  by  a  small  French  privateer,  and  having 
four  guns  with  plenty  of  small  arms,  it  was 
agreed  to  stand  a  brash  with  the  enemy  rather 
than  be  taken  prisoner's.  Among  several  other 
passengers  was  an  athletic  Quaker,  who  though 
lie  withstood  every  solicitation  to  lend  a  hand, 
as  being  contrary  to  his  religious  tenets,  kept 
walking  backwards  and  forw-rds  on  the  deck, 
without  any  apparent  fear,  the  enemy  all  the 
time  pouring  in  their  shot.  At  lengih,  the  ves- 
sels having  approached  close  to  each  other,  a 
disposition  to  board  was  manifested  by  the 
French,  which  was  very  soon  put  in  execution  ; 
and  the  Quaker  being  on  the  lookout,  unexpect- 
edly sprang  towards  the  first  man  that  jumped 
on  board,  and  grappling  him  forcibly  by  the  col- 
lar, coolly  said,  "  Friend,  thou  hast  no  business 
here,"  at  the  same  time  hoisting  him  over  the 
chip's  side. 


TI1K  KOK1  in  iin   MGHTH. 
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Don't  hug  that  stove,  oh,  young  man  !  Wo 
have  seen  more  warmth,  and  life,  and  animation, 
encircled  in  crinoline  and  mounted  on  a  pair  of 
skates,  than  ever  was  contained  in  all  the  stoves 
of  Christendom.  To  be  in  proximity  with  one 
of  these  beings  on  a  cold  winter's  day,  or  moon- 
light evening,  will  make  the  check  glow,  the 
heart  light,  aud  keep  you  warmer  than  if  enjoy- 
ing a  ride  "  round  the  heater "  in  June.  If 
doubtful,  try  it,  as  the  patent  medicine  venders 
say,  and  we  shall  be  believed. 


Tic  Northern  iikj  li  ailed  with  Hrwi, 

lint  not  of  lurid  glow  ; 
White  I"  tho  air  I'kt  toy  spina 

Twit  plioot  from  bank*  of  nnnw, 
Tin'  ruj'ii  from  p Hod* Up  O'OUdll  nurniid 

Ami  pour  ii  silver  %ht, 
Who  o  EXoavon'*:  otorrfoJ  irohM  bond 

AboTo  tho  hullM  of  Night. 
Ill  viitn  IlATO  ninrtnlH  tolled  tO  unite 

Thoio  hlih  mul  brilliant  bill*] 
Boslod  wo  t'io  i. .urn  nn  .  pun  iiuJ  jibIo, 

Or  nil  thoir  frozen  rlllM. 
No  oaglo'l  wlnjc  rim  nonr  no  fur, 

Nn  /tun  can  moltt^Q  oh  'In, 
Lot  down  In  llnkw  from  Ntar  to  Htnr 

To  bind  them  to  tho  innin. 

HvstorlouS]  Kolomn,  oolJ  and  clonr, 

Their  shape*  majolUC  rlflO, 
Like  barrtora  round  tliiw  ujirttilY  nplioro, 

Like  K.itos  of  PanuUxo. 
And  when,  nt  tin  oh,  a  glory  etroamit 

Along  tho  nbroudod  hind, 
Like  Edon's  fluuilng  mvnrtl  it  scorns 

•Wavud  by  an  angel's  bund. 

Yo  wonderous  Area — that  seldom  givo 

Your  splendor  to  our  rliute, 
But  in  jour  Artie  region  livo 

Tliroug  '  nil  torolviag  time — 
Well  m^y  Imagination  faint 

Eo'oro  your  sacred  blaze, 
And  bn  Hi'-. I  Scio  ce  fail  m  paint 

The  source  of  Heavenly  rjys  ! 

THE  SAILOR'S  DREAM. 


One  beautiful  Sunday  afternoon,  I  was  walk- 
ing the  quarter-deck  of  a  fine  ship  running  down 
the  northeast  trades.  Wm.  Thornton,  an  old, 
weather-beaten  sailor,  was  at  the  wheel,  and  I 
could  hear  him,  occasionally,  humming  the  air 
of  "  Black  eyed  Susan,"  when  my  back  was 
towards  him.  He  was  an  excellent  helmsman, 
and  kept  the  ship  to  her  curse  tiue  a*  the  l.cedle 
to  the  poles.  Although  it  is  still,  as  it  was  ihen, 
contrary  to  rule  io  enter  into  conversation  with 
the  man  at  th3  wheel,  yet  ujon  observing  Wil- 
liam smile  aad  iai>c  \v$  hat  upon  "  nine  hairs," 
I  asked  him,  sympathetically,  "  What  are  you 
thinking  about,  William  V  "  Abjut  my  twtet- 
beart,  sir.*'  "Are  you  going  to  get  m  r  ied 
again  when  you  return?"  "I  w.-.s  never  mar- 
ried,  sir,  nor  never  will  be,  if  I  should  live  a 
thousand  years  ;  yet  I  hive  a  sweetheart.  It's 
just  forty  years  this  day  since  I  saw  her,  ai.d  I 
never  saw  her  but  once.  But  what  interest  can 
you  have  in  an  old  salt's  love-dreams?"  "Go 
ahead,  William  ;  tell  me  about  tliis  sweetheart. 
I'm  in  love  myself,  and  can  pympatliize  witli 
you." 

"  Well,  sir,  it  i-?  just  forty  years  thU  day  since 
I  Etrol'ed  into  one  of  the  biggest  churches  in 
Broadway,  and  was  invited  to  a  seat  in  a  grand 
pew  by  an  elderly  gentleman.  There  were  two 
ladies  with  him.  One  of  them,  the  moment  our 
eyes  met,  said  as  plainly  as  eyes  could  speak, 
'  I'm  glad  to  see  you  again.'  I  was  sure  I  had 
seen  her  before ;  I  felt  that  we  were  old  play- 
mates, but  for  the  soul  of  me  I  could  not  lell 
where.  I  could  hardly  take  my  eves  off  her, 
she  looked  so  good.  When  the  services  com- 
menced, she  put  a  prayer-book  in  mv  hand,  and 
pointed  to  the  les?on  for  the  day.  I  was  yourg, 
then,  sir,  and  good-looking,  too,  and  had  about 
as  much  self-conceit  as  most  young  men,  bat  the 
more  I  looked  at  that  sweet  girl,  the  less  I 
thought  of  myself.  When  tho  services  were 
over,  I  followed  her  to  the  door  of  the  carriage, 
and  could  not  help  saying,  as  the  gentleman 
handed  her  in,  '  God  bless  you,  my  sweet  angel !' 
And  to  my  surprise,  iostead  of  being  offended, 
she  replied,  '  Thank  you,  sir ;  and  may  He  bless 
you,  too.'  The  gent'eman  raised  his  hat  to  me 
and  smiled.  '  Good-by,  Jack,'  he  said  ;  '  good 
luck  to  you.'  It  was  the  voice  of  a  sailor  ;  he 
was,  no  doubt,  a  retired  sea  captain.  Both  the 
ladies,  though  I  had  neglected  one  entiiely, 
bowed  to  me  out  of  the  carriage  window.  In  a 
moment  they  were  gone,  and  I  never  saw  them 
from  that  time  to  this,  yet  from  that  day  I  have 
truly  loved  that  sweet  girl." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  out  who  she  was  V 
I  inquired. 

"  No,  sir ;  what  was  the  use  ?  I  felt  myself  a 
poor,  ignorant  sailor,  hardly  able  to  write  my 
own  name,  and  I  was  not  silly  enough  io  think 
that  such  a  lovely  girl  would  care  anything 
about  mc.  Thinking  about  her  look  all  the  sclf- 
eonceic  out  of  me." 

"  But  you  said  you  thought  you  had  seen  her 
before ;  how  was  that  V 


"I  was  only  »  dream,  sir.  I  noversowher 
before  Now,  as  I  m  growing  old,  I  have  boon 
thinking  seriouily  about  trying  to  bo  good,  thai 
I  in  iy  meet  her  in  hoavoiL  Every  Sunday  for 
forty  yearn  has  the  scene  in  that  church  been  be- 
fore me,  and  every  time  I  think  upon  my  sweet 
gtrl  she  look*  more  lovely  tlian  boforo.  I  could 
never  think  of  marrying  with  her  Image  ever 
present  in  my  mind.  Do  you  think,  BIT,  it  in 
possible  for  an  old  Binncr  like  mo  to  lie  good 
enough  to  go  to  Heaven  I" 

"  Why  not,  William  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  why.  About  eight  years  ago  I 
left  the  pea,  for  then  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  my 
doar  angel  go  to  Heaven,  and  tried  to  lie  good. 
I  worked  along  shore  with  niggers  nnd  steve- 
dore*, and  bad  over  two  thou-and  dollars  that  I 
saved,  so  I  got  along  very  comfortably.  I 
joined  n  church,  and  thought  I  had  got  religion, 
when  a  rascally  deacon  cheated  me  out  of  fifty 
dollars.  I  was  bo  thundering  mad  that  I  gave 
the  fellow  an  awful  hiding,  and  before  ho  could 
►  et  the  law  dogs  on  mo,  I  was  at  sea  again.  1 
thmk  now  that  I  did  very  wrong,  but  I'm  so 
hard-hearted  that  I  can't,  iu  my  soul,  forgive 
the  fellow,  even  to  this  day. 

"  My  sweet  angel  tellH  nte  in  my  droams  that 
I  must  forgive  him,  and  that  if  I  wish  to  join 
her  I  must  be  good." 

Ho  said  much  mo'C,  but  the  above  affords  a 
glume  ut  his  inner  life,  and  bllOWS  the  purity  of 
his  soul.  It  must  not  bo  thought  that  he  was  a 
whining  old  fool;  ou  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man 
of  dauntless  courage;  bold  even  to  recklessness, 
and  quick  to  resent  an  insult.  No  men  arc 
thrown  more  upon  their  resources  for  mental 
food  than  seamen.  For  week?,  and  even  months, 
sky  and  water  are  their  only  companions  ;  and  on 
long  voya-es,  when  they  have  watch-and-watch, 
their  labor  is  very  light.  It  is  then  their  minds 
dwell  upon  the  pleasant  scenes  of  the  past  and 
make  tho  dross  of  earth  appear  divine. 

Bill  Thornton's  case  is  not  singular.  Almost 
every  sailor  has  some  beauteom  love-dream,  and 
hence  tho  reason  why  so  few  of  them  marry. 
The  ideal  has  more  charms  for  them  than  the 
real. 

With  all  lluir  faults,  sailors  are  not  bad  men. 
Asa  c'ass,  in  a  rude  way,  they  love  the  true,  the 
beautiful  and  the  good,  and  are  proverbial  for 
their  generosity.  May  they  all  go  to  Heaven  at 
lastl 


MEXICAN  YOUTHS. 

After  the  death  of  Montezuma,  the  Mexicans 
took  possession  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great 
temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanish  quarters, 
and  placing  there  a  garrison  of  their  principal 
warriors,  not  a  Spaniard  could  stir  without  being 
exposed  to  their  missile  weapons  From  this 
post  it  was  necessary  to  dislodge  them  at  any 
risk.  Juan  do  Escobar  thrice  made  the  attempt, 
but  was  repulsed.  Fernando  Cortes,  sensible 
that  not  only  the  reputation,  but  the  safety  of 
his  army,  depended  on  the  success  of  the  assault, 
ordered  a  tuckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as  he 
could  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded  hand, 
and  rushed  with  his  drawn  sword  into  the 
thickest  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  their  general,  the  Spaniards  returned 
to  the  charge  with  such  vigor,  that  they  gradual- 
ly forced  their  way  up  the  steps,  and  drove  the 
Mexicans  to  the  platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower. 
There  a  dreadful  carnage  began ;  when  two 
young  Mexicans,  of  high  rank,  observing  Cortes 
as  h-3  animated  his  soldiers  by  his  voice  and  ex- 
ample, resolved  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives,  in 
order  to  cut  off*  the  author  of  all  the  calamities 
which  desolated  their  coun-ry.  They  approach- 
ed him  in  a  suppliant  posture,  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended ro  lay  down  their  arms  :  and  seizing  him 
in  a  moment,  hurried  him  towards  the  walls, 
over  which  they  threw  themselves  headlong,  in 
hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dashed  to 
pieces  by  the  same  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his 
strength  and  agility,  broke  loose  from  their 
grasp  ;  and  the  gallant  youths  perished  in  this 
generous  though  unsuccessful  attempt  to  savo 
their  eountrv. 


RUSSIAN  DISCIPLINE. 

In  September,  1777,  there  happened  at  St. 
Petersburg  a  sudden  inundation  of  a  very  con- 
siderate extent.  The  empress  se-ing  from  her 
balcony  that  ihe  water  came  within  reach  of  the 
sentinel  placed  before  ihe  palace,  called  out  to 
him  to  retire  within  doors,  which  the  t-oldier  re- 
fused to  do.  The  empress  a^ked  him  if  he  knew 
her;  the  man  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  that 
though  he  knew  her  majesty,  no  one  but  his  cor- 
poral could  relieve  him.  The  waters  increased, 
and  reached  the  sentinel's  knees.  The  empress 
sent  several  messengers  to  him,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  It  now  became  requis  to  to  call  the 
corporal,  who  was  found  a-dcep  in  the  guard- 
house, and  he  was  almost  obliged  to  swim  to  re- 
lieve the  honest  private,  who  by  that  time  had 
only  his  head  and  shoulders  above  water,  and 
would  composedly  have  suffered  himself  to  be 
drowned,  notwithstanding  the  formal  and  re- 
peated orders  of  his  sovereign. 


A  OA.1IE  DINNER. 

Shortly  after  the  wur  with  Great  Britain*  an 
aristocratic  English  gentleman  built  a  finer*  si- 
denre  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  George,  on  iho 
Niagara  frontier  and  in  ac<ordance  with  die  old 
country  idea  of  exe'u  iveneep,  he  enclosed  his 
1- 1 -Hindu  with  a  high,  tight  fence,  Il<  ro  he  livid 
like  an  old  English  gentleman — one  of  the  olden 
time — with  the  exci  ption  that  none  btlt  the  elite 
of  the  Province  and  the  officer-*  of  thy  neighbor- 
ing garrison,  were  allowed  to  pa-<n  I  it  goto. 
There  wni  a  very  good  understanding  between 
tho  American  officers  at  Fort  Niagara  and  iho 
British  at  Fort  George,  mid  the  men  were  per- 
mitted occasionally  to  vi*it  back  and  forth. 
Among  the  American  soldiers  was  a  queerchup, 
who  stuttered  terribly,  was  very  fond  of  bunt- 
ing, and  who  MM  always  getting  into  some  sort 
of  mischief 

One  day  this  chap  took  the  small  boat  that 
lay  moond  ut  the  loot  of  t'm  walls  of  the  foit, 
and  crowed  over  to  tho  Canodi  m  f-horo  for  a 
hunt.  He  wondered  over  several  miles  io  the 
roar  of  Fort  George,  but  without  meeting  any 
game,  and,  on  his  retain,  seeing  a  crew  on  a 
tree  within  tho  enclosure  of  the  aristocratic 
Englishman,  he  scaled  the  high  fence,  fired,  and 
brought  do*n  Ins  game.  Colonel,  or  whatever 
his  tit'e  may  hive  been,  (we  call  him  colonel, 
anyhow),  witnessed  thctransa' tion,  en  I  advanc- 
ed while  our  soldier  wai  reloading.  Ho  was 
very  angry,  but  sciing  tho  Yankee  standing 
colly  with  bin  loaded  gun  in  his  hand,  h*  gulp^xl 
down  his  paeuon  for  h  moment,  and  meiejy 
a.«ked  him  ii  ho  killed  the  crow.  The  Yankco 
replied  that  lie  did.  "  I  am  very  soiry,"  said 
the  ( olonel,  "  f  jr  he  was  a  pet.  By  the  by,  ihat 
Ib  a  very  pre'ty  pun — will  yen  be  so  kind  as  to 
lot  me  'ook  at  it?"  The  soldier  complied  wih 
then  quest.  The  Englishman  took  the  g-on, 
stepped  buck  a  few  paces,  took  deliberate  aim, 
then  broke  forth  in  a  tirade  of  abuse,  concluding 
with  an  order  to  stoop  dr>wn  and  take  a  bite  of 
the  ciow,  or  he  would  blow  his  brains  out.  The 
soldier  explained,  apologized  nnd  enirtated.  It 
Was  of  no  use. 

There  was  shoot  in  the  Engli-hman's  eye — 
there  was  to  help  for  it — and  the  ftutering  sol- 
dier i-tooped  and  took  a  bite  of  the  crow,  but 
swallow  it  he  could  not.  Up  came  his  break'ast 
— his  d-nner  the  day  before,  and  it  really  ap- 
peared as  if  he  won  d  throw  up  his  toe-nails. 
The  Englishman  gloat  d  on  the  misery  of  his 
victim,  and  smi'cd  cooaplncent  y  at  every  addi- 
tional heave.  When  he  had  got  through  vomit- 
ing, and  hid  wiped  his  eyes,  the  colonel  hinded 
him  tho  gun,  with  this  remark,  "  Now,  you  ras- 
cal, that  will  teach  you  how  to  poach  on  a  gen- 
tleman^ enc'osare." 

The  Yankee  soldier  took  his  pun,  and  the 
colons  1  m  ght  have  seen  the  devil  in  his  eye  if 
he  had  looktd  close.  Stepping  tack,  he  took 
Bim  at  the  heart  of  his  ho«,  and  ordered  him 
instantly  to  finish  the  crow.  Angiy  expostula- 
tions, prayers,  and  entreaties  were  useless  things. 
There  was  shoot  in  the  Americm  c_se  then,  as 
there  hbd  been  in  the  Eogii&h  belore.  Tl  ere 
was  no  help  at  band  and  he  took  a  bite  of  the 
crow.  One  bite  was  enough  to  send  all  the 
good  dinners  he  hdd  eaten  lately  on  the  same 
journey  wirb.  the  garri-on  of  ihe  soldier,  and 
while  'he  Englishman  was  in  the  agony  of  tick- 
ness,  Jonatuan  escaped  to  the  American  shore. 

The  next  morning,  early,  the  commandant  of 
Fort  Niagara  v*  as  titling  in  his  quarters,  when 
Colonel wes  announced. 

"  St,"  sa  d  Cdonel ,  "I  come  to  de- 
mand the  punishment  of  one  of  your  men,  who 
yeeterday  entered  my  picmises  and  committed  a 
great  outrage." 

"We  ha^e  three  hundred  men  here,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  know  who  it  is  you 
mean,"  said  the  officer. 

The  Englishman  described  him  as  along, 
dangling,  stuttering,  etoop-shoulden  d,  ugly  devil. 

"  Ah  !  I  know  whom  you  met>n, '  said  the 
officer,  "  he  is  always  getting  into  mischief.  Or- 
derly, call  Tom." 

In  a  ftw  roiuutes  Tom  entered,  and  stood  as 
straight  as  his  natural  bui.d  would  allow,  while 
not  a  traec  of  emotion  was  visible  on  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Tom,"  said  the  officer,  "  do  you  know  this 
gentleman  V 

"  Ye-ye-ye  e%  sir." 

JI  Wt  ere  did  you  see  him  before  V 

"  I-I-I  I,"  said  Tom,  stuttering  awfuTy,  but 
r^teining  the  grave  expres?ion  naural  to  bis 
ft.ee;  "  I  di-di-ni  dined  with  bim  yesterday." 

W  e  believe  Tom  was  not  punished. 


ANECDOTE  OF  A  TURTLE. 

A  British  officer,  on  board  of  a  ship  which 
touched  at  the  island  of  At-cension  on  her  way 
to  England,  informed  me  that  they  took  in  seve- 
ral large  turtles,  and  amongst  others,  one  which 
from  some  accident  had  only  three  fins.  The 
sailors  on  board  called  it  "  Lord  Nelson,"  and 
it  was  marked  in  the  usual  way,  by  having  cer- 
tain initials  and  number  burnt  upon  its  under 
shell  with  a  hot  iron,  which  marks  are  never  to 
be  obliterated.  Owing  to  various  causes  tho 
ship  was  delayed  on  her  voyage,  many  of  the 
turtles  died,  and  others  became  sickly.  This 
was  the  case  of  Lord  Nelson,  and  it  was  so  near 
death  when  the  ship  arrived  in  the  British  Chan- 
nel, that  the  sailors  th  ew  it  overboard,  in  order, 
as  they  said,  to  give  it  a  chance.  Its  native  ele- 
ment, however,  appears  to  have  revived  it ;  for 
two  years  afterwards  the  very  same  turtle  was 
again  f-und  at  its  old  haunts  in  the  island  of 
Ascension.  The  proofs  brought  forward  of  tL:e 
accuracy  of  the  statement  places  the  fact  beyond 
doubt,  and  affords  a  wonderful  instauce  of  the 
instinct  of  the  fish. 
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MNK-OF-nATTMf-Hllll». 

On  the  opposite  pago  wogivo  on 
clnliomto  engraving  of  ft  mil-rig- 
ged American  lino-of-bnttle  shin. 
Numbers,  corresponding  t<»  those 
on  the  picturu,  will  bofonnd  below, 
nnd  thus  a  correct  key  in  nttimlcd 

to  the  whole  complicated  tracery 

of  intuitu,  ropes,  and  portions  of 
the  loviutlmn  ship.  The  two  on- 
gravingson  this  page  are  given  in 
connection  with  that  on  the  oppo- 
site i>;i;r.  nnd  cannot  hut  prove  in- 
teresting und  instructive!  Hull — 
A,  Bow ;  B,  Stem ;  C,  Figure- 
head ;  E,  Head-hoards  and  Trail ; 
F,  Cat-hcud ;  GtKrignfrheod;  II, 
Anchor ;  J,  Foi*u-channula ;  K, 
Main-channels  ;  L,  Mizzim-chau- 
nels ;  M,  Gangway ;  N,  Netting 
and  Hammock* ;  0,  Quarter-boat ; 
P,  Storn-hoat ;  Q,  Stern-davits  ; 
R,  Qua rter-gal lories  ;  S,  Spur,  or 
Main-deck;  T,  Berth-dock;  U, 
Upper  Gun-deck  ;  V,  Lowor  Gun- 
deck  ;  W,  Orlop-deck ;  X,  Bump- 
kin; Y,LowcrStuddinp;8oil-boom; 

Z.    Rudder. 1,    Bowsprit— 2, 

Yard  and  Sail;  3,  Bobstay;  4, 
Jibboom  ;  5,  Flying-jibboom  ;  6, 
Fore -stay,  Preventer -stay,  and 
Lanyard;  7,  Foretop -mast-stay, 
Staysail  and  Halyards ;  8,  Jib- 
stay,  Jib,  and  Halyard ;  9,  Fore- 
top-gallant  Stay;  10,  Flying-jib, 
Stay  and  Halyard;  11, Royal-stay; 
12,  Skysail-Btay ;  13,  UnionJack; 
14,  Jack-staff;  15,  Martingale; 
16,  Martingale-guys;  17,  Foot- 
ropes;  18,  Martingale-guys ;  19, 
Spritsail-guys,  20,  Foremast — 21, 
Shrouds  ;  22,  Fore-yard  and  Fore- 
sail; 23,  Foot-ropes;  24,  Stud- 
dingsail-boom  ;  25,  Foretop  ;  26, 
Futtock-shrouds ;  27,  Cap  ;  28, 
Lifts ;  29,  Braces  and  Pendants  ; 
30,  Sheets  ;  31,  Bowlines  and  Bri- 
dlos,  32,Foretop-mast — 33,shrouds 
and  Halyards ;  34,  Foretop-yard 
and  Foretop-sail ;  35,  Studding- 
sail-boom;  36,  Rifnner;  37,Foru- 
top-backstays;  38,  Lifts;  39,Hors- 
es;  40,  Clewlines;  41,  Bowlines 
and  Bridles ;  42,  Sheets ;  43, 
Bun  times  ;  44,  Cross-trees  ;  45, 
Cap.  46,  Foretop-gallant-mast — 
47,  Shrouds  and  Lanyards;  48, 
Foretop-gallant-yard  and  Sails ; 
49,  Studdingsail-boom;  50, 
Foretop  -  gallant  -  backstay ;  51, 
Foretop  -  gallant  -  lifts ;  52,  Clew 
lines  ;  53,  Braces,  and  Pendants; 
54,  Bowlines  and  Bridles.  55, 
Royal-mast — 56,  Royal-backstay ; 
57,   Skyuail-mast ;    58,    Skysail- 
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backstay;  59,  Truck:  GO,  Royal- 
yard  ana  flail  j  61, Lifts;  02,  Kov- 
nl-braccH  ;  63,  EToro-flpencor  (iafr; 
61,  Forc-spencer  Guys  ;  fif),  Fore- 
topBail'bracOB  and  Pendants!  66, 
diainmatt — 67,  Shrouds:  OS.Maln- 
spencer  ;  69,  Main-yard  and  Sail ; 
70,  Studdingsail-boom ;  71.  Main* 
spencer  Guy;  72,  Main-lifts  ;  73, 
(iuy  nnd  Garnet.  74,  Fall  of 
Gamut)  75,  Main-stay  and  Sail; 
76,Provontcr>stayj  7 7, Stay-tackle; 
78, Top;  79, Futtock-shrouds :  60, 

Cap.  HI,  Aftiiutop-mtttit — 82,  Miiin- 
top-shroudfl  and  Halyards ;  83, 
Main-yunl  and  Sail, and  Studding- 
sail-boom;  .:'  I  ,  MltillUijl   IIIIU.I ,-hlU'k- 

stay ;  85,Maintop-mast-Btay,Stay' 
Kail  and  Hidyards;  86,  Main  top- 
lifts  ;  87,('roHH-trecs;  88, Can;  89, 
BrttCOS  and  Halyards  ;  90,  Muill- 
brOCOS.   91 ,  Maiulop-iiaUiint-mu&t — 

92,Maintop-s1u:ouasj  93,Muintop- 
gallant-yerd  and  Sail;  94,Mtiin- 
tO])-gullaiit-hackstay;  95, Maintop- 
stay  and  sail;  96,  Maintop-lifts; 
97,  Maintop-braces  ;  98,  Maintop- 
studdingHad-booin.  99,  Main-roy- 
al-mast— lOO,Main-royal-backstay; 
101,  Ma  in-royal -stay  ;  102,  Main- 
royal-yard  and  Sail;  103,  Main- 
royal-braces;  104,Main-royal-sky- 
sail-mast;  105,  Main-royal-bark- 
stay;  106,  Main-royal-stay;  107, 
Main-truck ;  108,  Commodore's 
Pendant;  109,  Royal  Lifts.  110 
Mizzenmas! — 111,  Shrouds;  112, 
Crossjack-yard  ;  113,  Stay;  114, 
Spanker-gaff  and  Sail;  115,  do 
Guy;  116,  Top;  117,  Cap;  118, 
Futtock-shrouds;  119,  Crossjock- 
lifts;  120,  Spanker-top-lift;  121, 
Spanker-boom ;  122,  Crossjack- 
braces.  1 23,  Mizzentop-mast — 124, 
Shrouds  ;  125,  Yard  and  Sail ; 
126,  Backstay;  127,  Stay;  128, 
Lifts  ;  129,  Braces  and  Pendants; 
130,  Cross-trees;  131,  Cap.  132, 
Mizzen- top -gallant -mast  — 133, 
Shrouds;  134,  Backstay;  135, 
Yard  and  Sail;  136,  Lifts;  137, 
Braces.  138,  Mizzen-royal-mast — 
139,  Yard  and  Sail;  140,  Stay; 
141,  Shrouds;  142,  Lifts;  143, 
Backstay;  144,  Truck;  145,  Tho 
American  Ensign.  Very  few  ob- 
jects which  are  so  common  as  a 
ship  are  so  little  understood  by 
people  generally,  for  they  are  in 
detail  really  monsters  of  intricacy. 
It  is,  ^therefore,  a  subject  upon 
which  a  little  literal  and  practical 
knowledge  cannot  but  prove  a  re- 
ally interesting  and  valuable  ac- 
quisition. 


THE   HULL   OF   AN   AMERICAN   MAN-OF-WAR    CUT   OPEN   AMIDSHIPS,   FROM   STEM   TO    STERN. 


1.  Sailors  furling  Sailfl. 

2.  Poop  or  Quarter- Deck. 

3.  Bob-Stays. 

4.  Figure-Head. 


6.  Sailors  lowering  a  Cask.  9.  Cook's  Galley. 

6.  Surgical  inspection.  10.  Milship'man's  Cabin. 

7.  Captain's  Cabin.  11.  Sal'ors'  Berths. 

8.  Lining-Room.  12.  Exercising  the  Guns. 


13.  Officers'  Cabins.  17.  Sailors'  Mess  Room. 

14.  Dining-Room  of  Officers.  IS.  Mending  Sails. 

15.  Dressing  a  Wound.  19.  Provision  Room. 

16.  Musket  Exercise.  20.  Sick  Bay  or  Hospital. 


21.  "Lowering  a  Boat.  25.  Spirit-Room. 

22.  Sail  and  Cordage  Room.  26.  Powder  Magazine. 

23.  The  Prison.  27-  Blocks,  Pulleys,  etc. 

24.  Shot  Magazine. 


28.  General  Store-Room. 

29.  Casks  and  Tanks. 

30.  Dunage. 
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Written  for  Gleaaon'a  Pictorial. 
THOSE  PRETTY  BLUE  EYES. 

(BALLAD.) 


BY    J.     ALFOBD. 


There  is  heaven  in  the  glance  of  those  pretty  blue  eyes, 

And  those  eyes,  my  dear  Mary,  are  thine ; 
They  a  language  convey  to  the  depth  of  my  heart, 

And  the  language  to  me  is  divine. 
Thou  art  gentle  and  kind,  every  accent  is  sweet, 

There  la  bliss  In  thy  love-breathing  sighs ; 
All  the  charms  of  this  life  are  evinced  In  thy  smilea, 

And  a  heaven  in  those  pretty  blue  eyes. 

I  behold  with  delight,  in  thy  fairy-like  form, 

All  the  graces  of  nature  combined ; 
Yet,  surpassing  all  the^e,  dearest  Mary,  to  me 

Are  the  beauties  adorning  thy  mind. 
For,  thou'rt  gentle  and  kind,  ev'ry  accent  is  sweet, 

And  there's  bliss  in  thy  love-brta tiling  sighs ; 
All  the  charm  i  of  this  life  are  evinced  in  thy  smiles, 

And  a  heaven  in  those  pretty  blue  eyes. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE 

CRUISER  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

A  TALE  OP  ARABIAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE     CONSPIRACY     OF    JIDDAH. —  THE     RIVAL 

CIDS. — araby's  daughter. 

On  the  evening;  of  the  1 4th  of  June,  1858, 
about  a  score  of  armed  and  resolute  men  were 
gathered  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Palms,  two 
miles  north  of  Jiddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  on 
the  Red  Sea.  They  consisted  of  a  motley  col- 
lection of  Arabs,  with  a  couple  of  Jews  and  a 
Malay,  all  met  as  conspirators  against  the  Turk- 
ish rule  in  general,  and  against  the  sway  of  Ouli 
Hassac,  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Jiddah,  in 
particular.  They  were  seated  in  an  open  space 
among  the  trees,  from  which  the  little  bay  de- 
rives its  name — all  save  Ben-Idden,  their  leader, 
a  young  Arab  of  noble  appearance  and  refined 
intelligence,  who  was  walking  thoughtfully  to 
and  fro  on  the  low  and  sandy  beach  in  front  of 
his  men,  as  if  awaiting  an  arrival,  while  they 
conversed  lightly  with  one  another. 

The  time  was  twilight.  The  scene  presented 
by  these  individuals  resembled  much  a  warlike 
encampment ;  and  especially  did  the  bearing  of 
the  youthful  commander  attest  that  no  vain  pur- 
pose had  brought  those  hardy  men  together.  A 
proud  light  was  sparkling  in  his  eyes,  and  every 
footstep  was  as  firm  and  decided  as  if  it  was  de- 
signed to  cover  a  spot  whereon  to  stand  at  bay. 
In  everything  that  makes  up  an  attractive  and 
manly  persond,  he  was  quite  the  opposite  of 
another  person,  also  an  Arab,  who  was  crouch- 
ing under  the  rocks  in  which  one  of  the  pro- 
jecting headlands  forming  the  bay  terminated, 
and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  object  of  his 
earnest  regard. 

The  position  of  tliis  concealed  personage  was 
such  that  he  could  not  have  been  seen  by  any  of 
the  conspirators,  even  had  they  bent  their  keen- 
est glances  in  the  direction  of  the  spot.  He 
was  also  safe  from  the  observation  of  the  com- 
mander, for  the  brow  of  the  cliff  was  covered 
with  low  bushes,  among  the  branches  and  foliage 
of  which  he  could  lift  his  head  and  peer  forth 
as  long  and  earnestly  as  he  pleased,  without  any 
possibility  of  being  detected  in  the  act.  And 
this  he  had  been  doing  for  some  time — perhaps 
from  the  very  moment  of  the  leader's  arrival  on 
the  ground,  and  all  of  the  while  with  features 
gradually  darkening,  and  "with  eyes  acquiring  a 
more  and  more  expressive  expression,  until  his 
dark  and  forbidding  visage  might  have  readily 
passed  for  that  of  a  fiend. 

"  We  never  love  the  strange  and  outre  sons  of 
distant  lands,"  were  the  thoughts  breaking  from 
the  lips  of  Ben-Idden,  "because  we  do  not 
know  them.  Without  that  real  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  people  which  comes  from  trav- 
elling among  them,  they  are  as  a  sealed,  if  not 
a  forbidding  book.  In  the  lands  of  western  civ- 
ilization,' for  example,  what  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  respecting  the  Arabs  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  East?  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
such  unearthly  creations  as  Moore's  'Lalla 
Rookh;;,'  and  those  other  peris  of -which  no 
mortal  eye  has  ever  seen  either  the  original  or 
the  imitation ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
current  belief  that  the  Arabs  are  stupid  and  de- 
graded, living  willingly  and  contentedly  in  the 
slavery  where  they  have  been  placed  by  foreign 
oppression.  And  thus,  between  the  two  classes, 
the  romance  readers  and  the  matter-of-fact  stu- 
dents of  school-geographies,   the  English  and 


Americans  have  not  done  in  justice.  Bnt  I  can 
tell  them  all,  that  here,  among  the  Arabs,  as  ig- 
norant as  they  are,  as  down-trodden  as  they 
have  been  for  three  hundred  years,  there  arc 
high  aspirations  and  nobler  souls,  affectionate 
dispositions,  hearts  that  would  do  honor  to  any 
name  or  condition,  and  even  loves  as  holy  and 
elevating  as  those  which  have  been  immortal- 
ized by  the  poets  of  the  West !  Our  people 
possess  a  chivalric  virtue  and  a  deathless  beauty, 
even  in  their  eyery-day  relations  and  in  humbler 
life,  which  have  never  been  realized  or  described 
by  those  who  have  professed  to  record  our  mer- 
its and  characteristics ;  and  0,  for  a  book  which 
shall  do  us  justice — which  shall  make  our  wom- 
en neither  peris  nor  the  slaves  of  passion,  but 
loviug  and  lovable  woman  ;  which  shall  give  a 
true  picture  to  western  nations  of  Arabian  life 
and  manners  I" 

.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  speaker  was  the 
possessor  of  no  common  mind.  His  eyes  flashed 
with  a  keen  and  restless  intelligence,  even  as  his 
features  fairly  shone  with  the  glow  of  a  spiritual 
beauty  and  gentleness  which  had  ennobled  his 
soul.  The  very  tones  of  his  voice,  so  deep  aud 
ringing,  yet  clear,  would  have  told  a  listener 
that  he  was  noble  and  generous — one  of  those 
master-spirits  who  are  divinely  raised  up  to 
quicken  and  guide  their  fellows.  He  was  young — 
a  mere  youth,  not  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age — but  yet  a"  fully-developed  man.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  rich  and  tasty  costume — half  Ara- 
bian, half  French,  with  a  revolver  in  a  belt  at 
his  waist — the  business  costume  of  those  native 
editors  who  have  lately  undertaken  the  regene- 
ration of  Cairo  and  Egypt  by  means  of  the 
weekly  press. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  emotions  experienced 
by  the  individual  concealed  behind  the  rocks 
found  vent  in  words. 

"  He  and  I  are  both  in  love  with  the  same 
woman,"  he  whispered,  in  a  choked  and  hissing 
tone,  as  his  eyes  followed  every  movement  of 
the  chief.  "  I  am  the  rejected  lover — he  is  the 
chosen  of  her  heart.  It  follows  that  there  can 
only  be  a  fierce  and  bitter  rivalry  between  us — 
ay,  a  rivalry  which  must  end  in  blood  !  One  of 
us  must  die!" 

He  left  his  concealment,  going  down  to  the 
beach,  and  sauntered  up  the  sands  in  such  a 
way  as  to  near  the  object  of  his  remarks. 

"  Ah,  there  is  Orlo,"  said  Ben-Idden,  as  his 
eyes  rested  upon  the  new  coiner.  "  An  honor 
to  his  race,  and  the  noblest  person  with  whom  I 
could  have  been  associated  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  conspiracy  which  for  several  months 
has  been  preparing  throughout  Arabia,  and  has 
even  reached  into  Egypt." 

These  words  were  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
high-minded  young  chief  was  laboring  under  a 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  character  and  disposi- 
tion of  his  confederate.  It  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  for  a  noble  nature  to  be  abused,  and 
it  was  this  misfortune  that  was  now  breeding 
under  errors  and  evils  in  the  path  of  Ben-Idden, 
as  we  shall  soon  sec. 

Forcing  back  the  dark  feelings  which  had 
arisen  in  his  heart,  the  person  alluded  to  as 
Orlo — the  concealed  watcher  of  the  rocks — salu- 
ted the  chief  in  a  warm  and  respectful  manner, 
saying : 

"  Well,  captain,  we  begin  to  look  quite  war- 
like, I  must  declare;"  and  his  eyes  passed  over 
the  forms  of  the  assembled  Arabs  and  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  in  a 
few  days  to  strike  the  meditated  blow." 

"And  I.  But  we  must  wait  for  advices  from 
abroad,  as  well  as  for  the  complete  maturing  of 
our  plans  at  home.  We  must  know  not  only 
how  our  efforts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey 
will  be  regarded  by  foreign  powers,  but  just  ex- 
actly what  are  the  resources  and  capabilities  of 
our  own  people.  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
important  it  is  for  us  to  conduct  the  convention 
in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  the  good  will  of 
England  and  France  aud  the  other  nations  of 
the  West.  The  greatest  fear  I  have  is  this, — 
that  the  fanaticism  and  private  revenge  of  our 
followers  will  break  out  in  some  sudden  manner, 
and  in  such  a  way  as  to  work  us  an  injury,  if 
not  ensure  our  defeat,  and  inflict  a  lasting  stigma 
upon  the  cause  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  There 
are,  .for  instance,  a  number  of  men  in  yonder 
group  who  have  experienced  deadly  wrongs  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Governor  of  Jiddah — 
Ouli  Hassac — and  there  is  no  telling  how  small 
an  amount  of  reformatory  addresses  might  arouse 
them  to  a  premature  attaek  upon  the  hated  offi- 
cials of  the  port.  For  these  reasons,  we  must 
look  well  to  our  followers,  taking  care  that  they 


do  not  break  over  the  line  indicated  by  an  en- 
lightened policy  and  a  judicious  zeal." 

"Ton  are  right,  Ben-Idden.  But,  speaking 
of  Ouli  Hassac,  I  have  been  told  that  yon  your- 
self have  cause  of  complaint  against  that  infa- 
mous ruler  and  persecutor  of  our  people." 

"  I  have.  A  cause  of  complaint,  Orlo,  which 
would  cover  even  the  life  of  that  evil  doer,  so 
long  as  innocent  blood  shall  cry  for  redress  unto 
heaven.  Listen :  Seven  months  ago,  Ouli  Has- 
sac, or  his  infamous  daughter — it  matters  little 
which — caused  my  sister  Zada  to  be  arrested  by 
a  brace  of  Turkish  minions,  at  our  humble  home, 
and  forthwith  conveyed  to  the  governor's  castle, 
and  from  that  hour  I  have  not  been  able  to  gain 
the  least  tidings  of  her  fate." 

"  Indeed!" 

"  Xo  ;  but  the  character  of  the  governor  docs 
not  inspire  me  with  any  hope  of  proper  treat- 
ment from  fiim.  That  of  the  daughter  is  as  lit- 
tle a  security  for  a  helpless  daughter  of  our  race. 
The  one  has  made  my  Zada  a  slave — the  victim 
of  every  caprice  wliieh  can  possess  such  a  proud 
and  imperious  beauty's  heart — perhaps  has  al- 
ready killed  her  with  cruelty  and  oppression — or 
else  the  infamous  father,  Ouli  Hassac,  has  meted 
out  to  her  a  fate  worse  than  death  !  0,  my  sis- 
ter— my  poor  sister !"  he  added,  with  a  wild 
burst  of  grief,  as  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  an 
agony  of  feeling.  Shall  I  never  see  thee  more  ? 
Shall  I  never  know  how  you  have  been  treated 
at  the  governor's  castle,  prison  and  harem — for 
liis  residence  may  well  answer  to  all  of  these 
names.  Art  thou  still  living,  or  has  thy  gentle 
aud  fragile  form  been  forced  by  wrong  and  bru- 
tal outrage  into  an  untimely  grave  ?" 

"Peace,  Ben-Idden, — be  calm  !  Let  us  trust 
in  the  goodness  of  Allah,  that  everything  will 
yet  be  well.  No  wonder  that  you  are  so  impa- 
tient to  make  a  demonstration  against  the  rule 
of  such  a  tyrant,  when  you  have  such  deep  per- 
sonal wrongs  to  avenge.  I  should  have  expect- 
ed, from  your  fiery  spirit,  that  you  would  have 
been  in  the  castle,  searching*  for  your  sister,  long 
ere  this  time." 

"  I  have  been,  Orlo.  Disguised  as  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  trinkets,  I  managed  to  make  my  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  castle,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Zada.  Vain  attempt!  I  saw  nothing  of  my 
sister — ;could  not  even  acquire  the  least  informa- 
tion concerning  her  fate.  Besides,  I  was  de- 
tected— my  disguise  penetrated — ray  motive  di- 
vined— and  I  escaped  only  with  a  severe  beat- 
ing, and  the  assurance  that  I  would  be  hanged 
like  a  dog  if  I  was  ever  found  iu  that  vicinity 
again." 

"These  are  indeed  terrible  wrongs.  Believe 
me,  Ben-Idden,  I  feel  for  you  as  keenly  as  if  I 
were  your  own  brother." 

"  Thanks,  Orlo,  thanks.  I  have  always  re- 
garded you  as  my  best  friend,  and  do  so  still." 

The  listener  turned  away  to  hide  the  sneer 
which  curled  his  lips,  as  he  said  : 

"  More  than  ever  do  I  now  perceive  that  Ouli 
Hassac  must  die,  and  the  sooner  we  arc  at  work 
rue  better." 

"  Yes ;  but  we  must  wait  the  arrival  of  the 
specie  which  has  been  collected  throughout  the 
provinces,  for  it  is  upon  the  shores  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  among  the  everlasting  mountains  be- 
hind us,  that  we  shall  find  the  tabernacles  of 
our  revolution.  We  must  also  wait  for  the 
more  complete  organization  of  our  forces,  for 
the  accession  of  volunteers,  and  for  the  dissemi- 
nation among  our  people  of  intelligent  senti- 
ments respecting  the  objects  to  be  attained  by 
the  struggle.  Then,-  every  preparation  duly 
made,  let  us  rise  like  lions  in  our  strength,  and 
pause  not  till  the  Turk  is  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia,  if  not  beyond  the  Bosphorus." 

"  That  is  the  plan,  Ben-Idden,  and  I  will  now 
go  and  express  these  views  to  our  men,  while 
you  are  conversing  with  Zulah,  whom  I  see  com- 
ing up  this  way  around  the  rocks." 

The  eyes  of  Ben-Idden  were  instantly  fixed  in 
the  direction  indicated,  with  an  eager  expression. 

"Lovely  Zulah,"  added  Orlo,  "as  I  am  soon 
to  he  married,  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
her  attendance  on  my  bride." 

"Indeed,  Orlo — are  you  thinking  of  such  a 
step  1  It  gladdens  my  heart  to  hear  it,  for  I 
was  half  suspicious  once  that  you  and  I  were 
rivals  in  love,  as  well  as  in  the  leadership  of  this 
conspiracy." 

"  Nonsense.  I  regard  Zulah  with  no  other 
feelings  than  those  of  a  friend,  aud  nothing  will 
give  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  your  fate 
happily  blended  with  her's." 

"Ah,  thanks,  Orlo.  I  am  glad  to  hear  yon 
say  this,  for  Zulah  feared  that  your  sentiments 


were  not  su  honorable  to  yonr  head  and  heart. 
Since  you  arc  as  deeply  in  love  with  some  other 
fair  one  as  I  am  with  Zulah,  I  trust  our  mutual 
happiness  will  be  consummated  iu  the  same 
hour.     What  say  you  to  a  double  wedding  V 

"With  all  my  heart,"  rejoined  Orlo,  turning 
away  his  face,  however,  to  hide  the  fierce  scowl 
he  could  not  prevent  from  showing  itself  there- 
on. "  Here  she  comes,  as  blooming  as  a  May- 
flower, and  I  will  leave  you  to  greet  her  and 
make  the  compliments  of  my  friendship  the 
more  readily,  as  there  is  no  company  at  all  when 
two  persons  out  of  the  number  chance  to  be  of 
our  sex.     Adieu,  for  the  moment." 

He  turned  and  walked  away,  going  to  the  en- 
campment and  to  the  centre  of  the  largest  group 
of  conspirators,  where  lie  was  received  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  a  leader  whom  all  delighted  to 
honor. 

The  maiden  whose  arrival  had  hastened  the 
retreat  of  Orlo,  was  a  fair  realization  of  Ai-aby's 
daughter,  as  fouud  in  the  villages  along  the 
western  shores  of  Arabia  proper.  She  was  nat- 
urally intelligent,  and  had  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, not  only  reading  aud  writing  Arabic  flu- 
ently, but  had  acquired  some  knowledge  of  for- 
eign languages  and  nations,  particularly  French. 
She  could  also  perform  any  labor  appertaining 
to  a  woman's  sphere,  and  had  other  accomplish- 
ments which  made  her  presence  acceptable  to 
those  rude  men  by  whom  wc  find  her  sun-bund- 
ed, as  the  beautiful  rifle  in  her  hand  and  the 
knife  and  pistol  at  her  waist,  might  have  shown. 
To  say  that  she  was  beautiful  does  not  hardlv 
do  her  justice,  for  her's  was  that  gorgeous  love- 
liness which  dazzles  and  excites,  except  when, 
as  in  her  case,  it  is  modified  by  the  puritv  and 
gentleness  of  feeling  which  appears  through  it 
all.  Her  complexion  had  that  dark  tinge  which 
belongs  to  the  children  of  her  race,  even  in  their 
iufaney,  but  it  was  clear  aud  radiant,  and  seemed 
only  the  highly-colored  mirror  of  a  fervent  soul. 

That  this  lovely  being,  exhibiting  at  once  so 
much  of  the  queen  and  the  fairy,  was  the  chosen 
one  of  Ben-Idden,  was  evident  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  met. 

"  How  glad  I  am  to  sec  thee !"  exclaimed  our 
hero,  after  he  had  pressed  her  to  his  heart  and 
impressed  a  warm  kiss  upon  her  lips.  "Per- 
haps my  joy  is  greater  now,  inasmuch  as  I  know 
that  it  is  not  envied  by  Orlo,  as  I  feared.  But 
sec !  there  is  a  sail  coming  up  the  sea,  headed 
for  the  port — a  felucca,  I  should  say — in  fact, 
the  well-known  craft  of  Antang  the  Malay !" 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  TRAITOR — THE  BLOOD-STAR — THE 
RESOLVE. 

The  vessel  which  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  Ben-Idden  was  soon  seen  to  be  a  felucca, 
carrying  the  single  lateen  sail  so  common  in 
Arabian  and  Indian  waters.  She  was  skimming 
lightly  over  the  sea  about  two  miles  distant,  im- 
pelled by  quite  a  breeze  from  the  south-west, 
and  she  was  speedily  perceived  to  be  heading  for 
the  Bay  of  Palms  rather  than  for  Jiddah,  as  the 
young  Arab  had  first  supposed.  She  carried  no 
flag  to  denote  her  nation  or  calling,  and  not  a 
shadow  was  visible  beneath  her  snow-white  sail, 
now  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  moon, 
to  show  what  was  the  number  of  her  crew,  or 
their  race  and  character. 

"And  who  is  Antang  the  Malay?"  asked 
Zulah. 

"  A  pandercr  to  the  Governor  of  Jiddah," 
was  the  reply,  somewhat  bitterly  uttered.  "  He 
makes  a  business  of  stealing  young  girls  in  the 
Malaeian  islands,  though  a  Malay  himself,  and 
of  bringiug  them  here  and  selling  them  to  Ouli 
Hassac  and  the  other  Turkish  officials.  I  dare 
say  there  are  now  a  dozen  young  girls  aboard  of 
that  felucca  who  have  been  torn  from  their 
homes  and  parents,  and  are  now  destined  to  a 
fate  worse  than,  death,  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
the  port." 

"  See !  tlie  felucca  is  coming  this  way,  evi- 
dently intending  to  land  its  living  freight  at  this 
point,  perhaps  owing  to  some  reform  of  public 
opinion  which  the  kidnapper  has  lately  encoun- 
tered in  our  city.  If  so,  shall  we  not  take  occa- 
sion to  look  into  his  affairs,  dearest  V 

"  If  such  a  side-issue  does  not  militate  against 
the  great  purpose  we  have  in  view.  Let  us  re- 
tire to  the  edge  of  the  palm-grove,  where  we  can 
see  without  being  observed,  and  where  we  can 
converso  more  at  our  ease,  in  having  less  eyes 
upon  us." 

As  the  lovers  made  their  way  up  the  beach, 
tenderly  conversing  together,  Orlo  was  carrying 
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out  tho  traitorous  design  ho  hnd  conceived — that 
of  coming  between  the  conspirators  and  Ben- 
Idden.  Ho  had  callod  tho  most  reliable  of  their 
number  around  him — those  ho  bad  reason  to 
consider  as  his  personal  friends — ami  lie  was 
now  endeavoring  to  insidiously  poison  their 
minds  against  the-  cliiof,  «o  that,  as  ii  natural 
consequonco,  they  would  look  to  Orlo, himself 
for  the  leadership  of  tho  revolution* 

"I  should  Ijo  sorry,  my  friends,"  lie  snid,  in  a 
low  and  insinuating  voice,  "to  nay  anything 
against  Bon-IddOB,  hut  I  must  remark,  us  u  con- 
fidence between  ourselves,  that  ho  docs  not  BOCm 
to  ho  quite  so  uhlo  and  onoi'gotic  hi  this  cause  as 
ho  ought  to  bo,  nor  so  much  so  as  ho  was  a 
short  time  ago.  In  fact,  as  you  can  soo  for 
yourselves,"  and  ho  glanced  towards  tho  lovers, 
who  at  this  moment  wore  retreating  towards  the 
grove,  "our  leader  has  bceomo  ensnared  in  a 
love  which  makes  him  insensible  to  tho  claims 
of  our  country  upon  him.  For  mo,  I  am  dis- 
gusted with  so  much  billing  and  cooing,  whon 
there  arc  such  mighty  interests  depending  upou 
us,  and  heartily  tired  of  tho  delays  which  have 
already  occurred  in  our  uprising.  If  we  are 
over  going  to  do  anything  for  the  emancipation 
of  Arabia,  let  us  do  it  now." 

One  of  tho  listeners,  an  elderly  and  intelligent 
Arab,  took  occasion  to  say  that  tho  delays  of 
Ben-Idden  were  necessary  and  indicative  of  wis- 
dom ;  but  he  found  no  approbation  among  his 
companions,  and  soon  withdrew. 

Orlo  then  went  on  to  say  : 

"I  am  glad  to  see,  my  friends,  that  you  ap- 
preciate my  remarks,  and  will  so  far  presume  on 
the  fact  as  to  make  you  all  confidants  of  a  dis- 
covery I  have  made.  In  the  eternal  flight  of 
our  world  through  space,  wo  sometimes  pass 
near  stars  and  planets,  which  exercise  a  control- 
ling power  upon  the  inhabitants  of  our  sphere. 
So.  much  is  our  race  controlled  by  theso  influen- 
ces, that  any  one  who  should  be  euabled  to  read 
the  mighty  boob  of  the  heavens,  would  be  able 
to  tell,  if  not  what  the  nations  ought  to  do,  just 
what  they  would  do  ;  and  hence  would  become 
prophets  of  their  race.  For  my  part,  I  do  not 
profess  so  much  power  in  this  respect  as  could 
be  desired,  but  I  have  learned  that  we  have  been 
approachiug,  with  fearful  velocity,  during  the 
last  few  months  of  our  progress  across  the  heav- 
ens, one  of  those  gigantic  bkodstars  whose  in- 
fluence, provokes  all  manner  of  strife  and  con- 
tention among  the  people  of  this  earth.  Look 
there !" 

He  pointed  towards  the  fiery  planet  Mars, 
which — at  the  time  of  which  we  write — was  an 
evening  star,  and  was  then  visible  about  thirty 
degrees  above  the  newly-risen  moon, 

"  There  is  the  red  light  which  urges  us  for- 
ward, and  will  urge  other  nations  onward,  to 
the  shedding  of  blood/'  said  the  conspirator-in- 
chief,  with  a  glow  of  fanaticism  on  his  features. 
He  knew  that  none  of  those  men  had  ever 
learned  enough  concerning  the  heavens  to  offer 
a  remark  in  opposition  to  his  pretended  science, 
and  continued  in  the  same  exciting  strain  he 
had  before  used  : 

"  There  is  the  light  of  our  path,  and  we  must 
act  ere  it  shall  wane  and  descend  to  the  unseen 
regions  beneath  the  earth.  See  yon  the  farmer 
consulting  the  season  when  he  shall  sow?  Then 
learn  ye  that  the  influences  of  the  heavens  are 
not  confined  to  making  grass  grow  and  to  pro- 
ducing all  manner  of  fruits,  but  that  they  are 
brought  to  bear  directly  upon  the  actions  of 
mankind — one  celestial  messenger  promoting 
peace,  another  provoking  war,  and  so  on  with 
all  the  manifestations  we  see  in  the  world." 

All  this  looked  so  plausible  to  those  unlearned 
men,  that  they  began  to  murmur  among  them- 
selves, and  to  almost  suspect  him  of  being  a 
prophet.  The  crafty  speaker  saw  the  power  he 
had  gained^  and  had  sense  enough  to  close  his 
address  with  a  single  sentence  to  rivet  the  ap- 
probation he  had  received  : 

"So,  brethren,  since  a  bleed-star  now  rules 
the  world,  it  remains  for  us  to  act  properly  un- 
der its  sway,  and  the  passage  of  our  world 
through  its  influence  will  not  have  been  in 
vain." 

The  oracle  of  the  blood-star  then  sat  down, 
while  the  fiery  Mars  came  in  for  the  earnest 
scrutiny  of  those  who  had  listened  to  his  words. 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  Turks  had  a  war-star, 
which  looked  redder  than  all  the  others,"  said 
one  of  the  two  Jews,  "  but  I  never  understood 
the  principle  of  the  thing  till  now,  when  aided 
by  the  clear  explanation  of  our  chief.  My  voice 
is  for  action — instant  action — the  more  especially 
if  the  heavens  are  in  favor  of  such  a  course." 


This  idea  was  approved]  and  Orlo  smiled 
genially  at  seeing  how  easily  he  had  gained 
thoBO  rude  spirits  quite  exclusively  to  himself. 

"  Yen,"  lie  said,  "llie  blood-Star  shall  li-ht 
us  to  glory,  iis  lo  honor  and  profit.  We  will 
rodeOm  and  pVOtOCt  our  people,  anil  they  shall 
reward  us  in  a  befitting  manner.  After  I  have 
consulted  Heii-Iddcu — for  we  must  have  his  ap- 
probation in  all  proceedings  of  a  iialiouid  char- 
acter— we  shall  bo  uhlo,  I  oxpoct,  to  announce  a 

speedy  HOtllcitlOIlt  of  our  UCCoUIltH  With  QUI 
Turkish  oppressors,  particularly  tho  Governor 
Of  diddah." 

At  tho  mention  of  that  name,  more  than  ono 
of  those  men  grow  stem — oven  solemn. 

"  It  is  well,  begone  Cid  1"  said  a  voice,  and 
several  voices  repeated  together: 

"  ll  is  well!" 

"Confer  together,  then,  while  I  have  some 
further  conversation  with  Ben-Idden,  and  wo 
will  soon  see  you  again." 

With  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lovers,  who  were 
sealed  beneath  a  largo  palm-tree,  the  traitorous 
Orlo  retreated  from  the  midst  of  his  followers, 
and  disappeared  among  the  stunted  shrubs 
growing  underneath  tho  palms.  A  savage  look 
overspread  his  face  the  instant  ho  was  alone,  and 
ho  clutched  a  Weapon  in  a  manner  which  showed 
that  tho  most  deadly  feelings  were  working  in 
his  evil  heart. 

"Any  lie,"  he  said,  "any  absurdity — any 
deed  of  violence — I  care  not  what)  so  long  as  I 
can  secure  possession  of  the  beauteous  Zulah  ! 
How  I  hate  Ben-Idden  ever  since  I  learned  that 
Zulah  loves  him  !  he  has  become  more  odious  to 
me  than  any  reptile  that  crawls  under  the  face 
of  the  heavens  !  My  policy  is  to  take  the  power 
out  of  his  hands,  as  I  have  just  succeeded  in 
doing  with  those  ignorant  devils,  and  then  I 
shall  be  able  to  carry  out  my  wishes.  Destroy 
him  if  I  choose — take  possession  of  the  beaute- 
ous Zulah — and,  perhaps,  build  myself  up  quite 
a  position  as  a  redeemer  and  champion  of  my 
people.  In  the  first  place  I  think  I  had  better 
murder  Ben-Idden,  and  carry  Zulah  off  to  some 
place  of  security — perhaps  to  the  old  Tomb  of 
Eve — thereafter  giving  out  that  they  have  fled 
to  some  distant  country,  there  to  enjoy  their 
silly  loves  !  No.t  one  in  fifty  of  the  Arabs  are 
capable  of  appreciating  the  high  toned  virtue 
and  noble  devotion  of  Ben-Idden,  and  will  as 
soon  believe  such  a  fiction  as  anything  else. 
Yes  !  I  must  make  such  a  disposition  of  the 
lovers,  and  then  I  shall  have  things  all  my  own 
way !" 

He  now  became  silent,  and  proceeded  with  the 
stealthiness  of  a  tiger,  as  he  knew  that  he  was 
near  the  spot  where  the  lovers  were  seated,  con- 
versing together. 

"  Yes,  Zulah — my  beautiful,  my  own,"  he 
heard  Ben-Idden  say,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
love.  "Next  to  the  deliverance  of  Arabia  from 
her  oppressors,  your  happiness  is  the  great  ob- 
ject to  which  I  shall  devote  my  life  !" 

"  That  happiness  mil  be  easily  assured,"  was 
the  reply,  "  since  I  require  only  thy  smiles,  thy 
love  and  thy  presence.  I  would  be  always  with 
thee,  even  though  thy  path  should  be  one  of 
peril,  for  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  its  altar  that 
love  may  be  truly  said  to  live.  And,  oh  !  how 
blessed  it  is  for  two  beings  to  develop  an  earthly 
love  in  their  souls  like  this,  one  which  is  reared 
so  far  and  so  grandly  towards  the  skies,  that  we 
may  ascend  by  it  into  heaven  1" 

"  Blessed,  indeed,  dearest  gal,  and  thy  blessed- 
ness is  the  ordained  and  necessary  result  of  true 
love,  such  as  we  now  bear  each  other.  By 
those  who  have  reached  the  position  we  occupy, 
that  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  the  cardinal 
glory  of  life  has  been  attained,  the  holiest  duty 
fulfilled.  Pbr  each  has  thus  become  to  the 
other  a  shrine  which  all  the  storms  of  the  world 
cannot  overthrow,  and  an  unfailing  assurance  of 
future  bliss,  since  this  earthly  love  bears  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  the  blest  spirits,  as  a 
blossom  bears  to  the  fruit !" 

"  Yes,  Allah  has  permitted  a  love  in  this 
world,  which  is  the  befitting  foundation  of  that 
we  hope  to  experience  within  the  temples  of 
everlasting  life.  And,  oh!  I  would  have  all 
our  thoughts  holy,  and  all  our  communion  en- 
nobling, for  it  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  can 
attain  unto  the  fulness  of  the  joy  there  is  in 
human  love !" 

The  listener,  though  well  educated  and  natur- 
ally intelligent,  could  not  appreciate  such  a  re- 
fined passion  as  the  words  of  the  lovers  indi- 
cated— perhaps,  because  of  the  jealousy  by  which 
he  was  consumed — and  so,  his  eye  chancing  to 
rest  upon  the  felucca,  he  gave  utterance  to  an 


abrupt  exclamation,  thus  announcing  bis  vicin- 
age: 

"Themis  tho  treasure  ship  from  Medina," 
ho  cried,  pulsing  out  of  his  concealment  and  ap- 
pearing to  the  view  of  the  loverH — "  the  capital, 
Ben-Idden,  wo  require  to  set  oursulve*  up  in  a 
commanding  maimer  1" 

"  No,  Orlo,  I  think  not,"  njoinod  our  hero, 
arising  and  advancing,  with  Zulah  by  bin  side. 
"  It  iH  hardly  lime  for  the  offering  of  our  fiionds 
to  arrive  ;  and,  besides,  I  am  buro  that  the  f«sl- 
luCOft  is  that  of  Autang  the  Malay." 

"  Indeed  1"  and  he  bestowed  a  stealthy  glance 
upon  Zulah.  "  Then  I  may  get  him  to  do  mo  a 
favor  1" 

"  Not  to  run  away  with  tho  young  lady  of 
whom  you  were  speaking,"  said  Ben-Idden  with 
a  smile.  "  I  have  told  Zulah  tho  news,  and  it 
really  adds  to  her  happiness  to  know  that  your's 
is  secure  ;  but  is  dying  to  know  the  name  of  i  lie 
chosen  one — women,  you  know,  are  such  euri- 
oui  creatures  I" 

"Well,  it  is  Zulah — ha,  ha!  the  same  name 
as  her  own  1  Blast  that  sneaking,  blear-eyed 
An  tang !  What  business  has  he  to  come  up 
here,  with  his  crimes  and  enormities,  and  make 
use  of  the  sea  of  Cayal  and  the  pure  breeze  as 
freely  as  if  he  were  something  more  than  a 
human  toad  !  If  I  had  my  long-range  rifle,  I'd 
like  to  sit  here  and  pop  him  over,  sink  bis  in- 
famous craft — free  his  captives— and  play  thun- 
der and  lightning  all  the  way  from  Medina  to 
Mecca  I" 

The  Cid  laughed. 

"Don't  be  so  excited,  good  Orlo,"  he  said  in. 
a  voice  meant  to  be  consoling.  The  course  to 
pursue  in  order  to  do  away  with  him,  is  to  do 
away  with  bis  business,  and  that  can  be  done 
by  commencing  at  the  fountain-head — only  by 
banishing  these  Turkish  officials  from  our  land. 

"  Well,  they  shall  go !  If  I  had  a  hundred 
men  as  reliable  as  myself,  I  would  sound  the 
death-knell  of  all  such  wretches  as  I  could  find 
within  a  circumference  of  twenty  leagnes,  this 
very  night !" 

"  Nay,  Orlo — we  must  have  patience.  We 
are  not  yet  ready  !" 

The  jealous  man  bowed  his  acknowledgments 
of  the  remark,  and  passed  on  his  way  down  the 
sands  towards  that  part  of  the  beach  to  which 
the  felucca  hid  shaped  its  course. 

"  No,  not  ready  for  war,"  he  muttered,  "but 
ready  and  impatient  to  take  that  fair  enchantress 
from  your  arms  !  But  I  must  be  crafty  and 
cautious — proceeding  with  all  the  care  and 
surety  of  a  master-spirit,  as  such  I  will  soon 
prove  myself  to  be.  What  to  me  is  a  mad  plot 
for  the  deliverance  of  Arabia  from  her  oppress- 
ors ?  Notbiog,  in  comparison  with  my  desire 
to  secure  possession  of  Zulah.  I  cannot  appre- 
ciate that  spirit  of  devotion  which  would  prompt 
Ben-Idden  to  die  for  his  country,  when  one  half 
of  his  couQtrymen  do  not  even  know  in  what 
their  true  interest  consists  ;  but  I  can  appreciate 
that  peculiar  insanity,  which  seeks  to  secure  so 
lovely  a  girl  as  Zulah  to  itself!  I  hardly  see 
my  way  clear  though — do  not  know  whose  aid  I 
shad  invoke,  nor  what  course  I  shall  adopt ; 
but  one  thing  is  certain — that  the  fair  maiden 
shall  soon  be  my  bride.  I  see  clearly  that  she 
would  fear  me  as  the  prince  of  darkness  and  of 
evil,  if  I  had  not  thrown  out  the  hint  about 
loving  some  one  else.     Ha !" 

The  conspirator  suddenly  started,  es  if  a  new 
idea  bad  siiuck  bin,  soon  addiag  : 

"  How  it  fetters  a  man's  julgmeut  and  good 
sense  for  him  to  become  involved  in  the  meshes 
of  love  !  Pool  that  I  am  !  why  should  I  think 
of  carrying  her  off  by  violence,  except  in  a  way 
wbkh  will  not  show  my  hand  in  the  matter  ? 
Why  not  proceed  in  a  reasonable  manner  1 — re- 
tain the  good  opiaion  Ben-Idden  has  of  me,  by 
avoidiog  suspicion,  and  then  I  can  condole  with 
him  on  his  heavy  affliction — ha,  ha  !" 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  FELUCCA. ANTANG,     THE     MALAY. THE 

SCHEMES    OF    ORLO. 

The  felucca,  continuing  to  be  favored  by  the 
breeze  which  seemed  to  be  coming  up  with  it, 
was  now  so  near  to  the  entrance  of  the  bay  that 
several  persons,  who  had  appeared  during  the 
last  few  moments,  were  quite  distinctly  visible 
upon  her  deck.  With  the  clear  light  of  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  assisted  by  its  usual  reflec- 
tion from  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to  the  phosphores- 
ence  of  the  water,  an  eye  familiar  with  that  sort 
of  craft  would  have  readily  seen  that  the  felucca 


vn    al i   fifty  fool   long  by  twelve  feet  beam, 

and  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  in  depth, 
even  within  the  ralged  cabin  which  occupied  the, 
centre  and  prow  of  the  little  vcsboI,  thin  cover- 
ing forming  what  we  have  termed  the  deck. 
The  conspirators  wore  no  placed  among  the' 

palm-trees  that  none  of  them  would  have  been 
visible  from  the  felucca,  even  had  there  been 
every  close  scrutiny  of  the  shores  on  the  part  of 
the  commander  and  crew.  The  lovers  hud  re- 
turned to  their  former  position, H(i  cosily  shelter- 
ed beneath  the  ancient  palm,  and  Orlo  hud  .-1  •. 
thrown  himself  among  the  low  bufdieH,  lying  flat 
on  the  ground,  so  that  none  of  ihem  were  likely 
to  give  any  alarm  to    the  new  comers.      Indeed, 

it  might  have  been  suspected;  from  the  manner 
in  which  several  of  the  conspirators  placed  their 
hands  upon  their  weapons,  that  they  bad  formed 
a  plan  which  did  not  bode  the  Malay  any  good, 
and  this  suspicion  would  have  been  confirmed 
bad  the  remark  of  ono  of  their  numbers  been 
heard,  as  he  muttered  : 

"  The  truth  is,  the  felucca  is  loaded  down 
with  spices  and  silks,  and  all  the  productions  of 
the  East  Indies  ;  to  say  nothing  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
Malay  women,  whose  smiles  would  rate  heavily 
if  prized  by  sensible  eyes.  We  must  secure 
possession  of  vessel  and  all,  boys — for  we  shall 
need  all  her  treasures  in  the  war  we  are  about  to 
commence." 

A  general  expression  of  approbation  followed. 

All  eyes  continued  fixed  upon  the  felucca, 
and  soon  she  was  between  the  headlands  of  the 
bay,  when,  suddenly,  a  strange  and  shrill  ciy 
arose  from  some  part  of  the  palm-grove,  resound- 
ing far  and  near  among  the  leaves  and  branches, 
and  echoing  so  much  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  tell  where  it  originated. 

"  What  is  that?"  asked  several  voices,  as  the 
speakers  looked  around  in  some  alarm. 

The  strange  cry  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
warning  for  the  felucca  not  to  run  in  to  the 
land,  for  there  was  a  moment  of  excitement 
and  confusion  among  the  former  gathered  upon 
the  deck,  and  then  the  felucca  wore  around, - 
commencing  to  creep  off  from  the  shore. 

"  There  is  a  traitor  among  us,"  said  Orlo,  who 
had  not  overheard  the  designs  of  his  followers, 
but  only  knew  that  the  shrill  cry  had  made  that 
sudden  change  in  the  course  of  the  felucca. 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words,  when  one 
of  the  Arabs  was  seen  dragging  forth  the  Malay, 
whom  we  formerly  mentioned  as  being  among 
the  conspirators,  from  a  dense  collection  of 
palms,  having  taken  him  somewhat  rudely  by 
the  ear  the  better  to  accelerate  his  progress. 

"  Here  he  is  !"  cried  the  man.  "  He  does  not 
want  the  felucca  to  fall  into  our  hands.  Stand 
up  there,  traitor  !  We  will  dispose  of  your  case 
in  a  very  summary  fashion." 

The  Malay  suddenly  grew  weak  abont  the 
knees,  groaning  and  pleading  for  Ids  life,  for  he 
saw  that  mercy  was  not  expressed  in  any  of  the 
eyes  fixed  upon  him. 

In  fact,  a  moment  later  he  fell  backwards  to 
the  ground,  apparently  dead,  and  pierced  by  a 
number  of  bullets. 

"  He's  dead  enough,"  said  the  Arab  who  had 
first  suggested  the  seizure  of  the  felucca,  "  but 
that  does  not  give  us  the  prize.  Hush  !  there's 
Ben-Idden,  looking  as  savage  as  a  hungry  lion. 
Wonder  if  he  has  smelt  out  our  design  V 

The  cause  of  our  hero's  coming  forth,  and  the 
look  of  displeasure  on  his  face,  was  the  fact  that 
Orlo  had  quietly  run  down  to  the  water  and  was 
swimming  off  in  the  direction  of  the  felucca. 
At  the  same  instant  the  Malay's  vessel  was  teen 
to  lower  its  huge  sail  by  the  run,  thus  losing 
her  speed  but  without  coming  to  an  anchor,  and 
this,  as  it  appeared,  before  the  movement  of 
Orlo  had  been  noticed  by  any  one  on  board. 

Ben-Idden  was  puzzled. 

"  It  may  be,"  he  muttered,  "  that  the  Malay 
has  hove  to,  in  good  faith,  to  await  further  sig- 
nals from  his  confederate  ashore.  Perhaps,  too, 
he  means  to  anchor,  for  she  has  lowered  the  sail, 
when  a  good  seaman,  if  only  pausing  a  moment, 
would  have  run  his  vessel  into  the  wind,  all 
a-flapping.  But  bow  should  Orlo  have  known 
of  the  intended  pause?  and  how  dare  he  venture 
so  boldly  out  to  the  Malay's  craft  V* 

Not  another  word  was  said  by  any  of  the  ob- 
servers until  they  saw  Orlo  reach  the  felucca 
and  climb  up  on  to  the  covered  prow.  Perhaps, 
even  then,  they  would  have  continued  in  their 
silence,  had  not  the  sail  of  the  little  vessel  been 
suddenly  raised,  and  the  prow  headed  for  the 
shore. 

This  movement  occasioned  a  murmur  of  sur- 
prise, 
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A  few  moments  of  wondering  observation, 
however,  and  the  mystery  was  cleared  up. 

It  was  the  Malay's  vessel,  but  not  the  Malay 
himself.  The  explanation,  aa  given  by  the 
leader,  was  this,  that  the  treasure-ship  from 
Medina  had  been  attacked  by  the  Malays,  and 
so  injured  as  to  sink,  but  not  'till  the  Arabs  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Malays,  transferred  the 
treasure  to  their  vessel,  and  deposited  every  re- 
maining Malay  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ! 

Arabs  and  friends,  therefore,  were  aboard  of 
the  felucca,  and  Orlo  had  been  the  first  to  per- 
ceive the  situation  of  affairs — that  was  all. 

"  But  why,"  he  instantly  asked,  while  the 
conspirators  were  expressing  their  satisfaction  at 
his  swim  to  the  felucca,  "  why  did  you  pay  any 
attention  to  the  traitorous  Malay's  signal  V 

"  Signal  f  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  signal," 
replied  the  leader  of  the  Medinians.  "  I  heard 
an  infernal  noise,  and  merely  hove  to  to  see  what 
under  heaven  it  was  I" 

A  look  of  secret  intelligence,  passing  between 
Orlo  and  the  chief  from  Medina,  seemed  of  more 
importance  to  them  thau  words. 

"  Then  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  Malay,"  said 
Orlo,  as  he  kicked  the  supposed  body  of  the  de- 
funct.    "  Shot  by  mistake." 

The  body  writhed  beneath  the  kiiking,  and 
took  occasion,  as  soon  as  all  eyes  were  busy  else- 
where, to  spring  up  and  make  a  retreat  into  the 
palm-grove — going  with  such  decided  motive 
force,  that  not  the  slightest  sign  of  that  Malay 
was  ever  again  seen  by  any  of  the  conspirators  ! 

"  And  so,"  said  Ben-Idden,  as  he  wilked 
apart  with  the  chief  from  Medina,  "  the  treasure 
intended  for  our  use  is  safe  3" 

"  Yes — aboard  of  the  felucca,  and  half  a 
dozen  bright-eyed  Malay  beauties — " 

"Hush!  not  a  word  about  thera — they  will 
not  be  properly  treated  by  our  men.  I  suppose 
you  found  them  iu  the  cabin  after  you  had  taken 
possession." 

"  Yes,  and  I  assured  them  that  they  were  no 
longer  captive ;  that  they  might  return  home, 
-or  go  where  they  pleased,  whereupon  they  begun 
to  cry !" 

"  Cry  ?" 

**  Wept  like  Chinese  tars  on  short  allowance  ! 
It  seems  that  the  yellow  devil,  that — old  what's 
his  name — Bang- Whang  I  think  they  call  him — 
had  so  thoroughly  infused  the  idea  into  them 
that  they  were  to  be  set  up  as  great  ladies  on 
their  arrival  in  Arabia,  that  they  considered  me 
a  most  villanous  cliaractcr  for  having  inter- 
rupted their  benefactor  in  his  travels  ;  called  me 
all  manner  of  disrespectful  names,  and  finally 
became  so  uproarious  that  I  was  at  a  loss  what 
to  do,  as  it  went  against  my  chivalry  to  tie  them 
up.  At  last,  one  of  my  sailors  proposed  to  sup- 
ply them  with  a  plenty  of  Muscatel — which  I 
instantly  did,  with  such  splendid  effect — that 
every  one  of  them  is  now  as  thoroughly  soaked 
as  a  sponge,  and  lying  helplessly  on  the  cabin 
floor." 

"  Six— eight,"  said  Ben-Idden.  "  You  have 
quite  a  crew,  and  a  hardy  looking  set  of  men. 
If  you  could  only  join  us,  remaining  here—" 

"  Such  is  our  design.  I  will  anchor  here  or 
go  up  to  the  Port,  a6  you  think  best." 

"  You  had  better  leave  the  felucca  here, 
Malay  beauties  and  all.  But  whom  can  you 
trust  iu  command,  while  you  go  with  me  to  the 
town  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  man  here — a  faithful  fellow. 
It  will  not  require  more  than  one  if  we  take  the 
treasure  ashore." 

"  The  money  must  go  to  our  treasury,  which, 
for  the  present,  is  a  strong  box  in  the  old  tomb 
purporting  to  contain  the  relics  of  the  mother  of 
the  race,  and  commonly  called  the  Tomb  of 
Eve." 

"  Yes,  I  know  where  it  is,  having  been  in  this 
vicinity  before.  We  will  attend  to  the  removal 
of  the  specie  at  once." 

The  arrangements  were  soon  made  in  accord- 
ance with  these  observations,  and  then  it  only 
remained  for  the  new-comers  and  the  con- 
spirators to  dispose  of  themselves  until  the  day 
of  action  should  arrive.  The  men  from  Medina 
were  soon  distributed  among  those  who  resided 
in  Jiddah,  and  took  their  departure  towards  the 
town  with  their  new  friends,  one  detachment 
after  another,  'till  only  our  hero  and  Zulah,  with 
Orlo  and  the  Medina  chief,  were  all  the  persons 
remaining  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  if  we  except 
the  Arab  in  charge  of  the  felucca  and  the  in- 
sensible beauties  in  its  cabin. 

And  now  it  was  that  Orlo  seemed  to  be  in 
his  element — at  home.  For  many  years  had  he 
resided  in  Jiddah ;  but  without  giving  any  clue 


to  his  history,  and  without  creating  any  tics, 
other  than  those  of  policy  and  interest.  It  was 
only  known  that  he  had  suddenly  appeared  in 
Jiddah,  one  day,  several  years  before,  and  had 
been  in  the  vicinity  ever  since.  Once,  he  had 
been  surprised  in  reading  a  Turkish  paper,  and 
some  suspicions  had  arisen  about  Ids  being  an 
Arab  ;  but  the  question  had  soon  died  away,  so 
humble  was  his  life  and  unpretending  liis  man- 
ner. He  had  passed  in  Jiddah  as  a  sort  of  stu- 
dent, and  always  had  means  enough  to  defray 
his  current  expenses,  though  the  source  from 
which  he  received  his  funds  never  could  be  traced. 
All  in  all,  there  was  a  depth  and  a  secrecy  abont 
him  which  led  most  persons  to  distrust  him, 
while  our  hero  had  made  him  a  leader  in  the 
conspiracy  solely  on  that  account. 

We  have  said  that  Orlo,  at  the  moment  he 
found  the  conspirators  gone,  seemed  to  be  in  his 
element ;  by  which  we  mean  that  he,  for  one, 
seemed  to  feel  at  liberty  to  assume  a  bearing  in 
keeping  wuh  his  haughrv  nature.  For  onee  he 
grew  sternly  dignified  and  proudly  sullen.  To 
have  seen  him  pace  to  and  fro  upon  the  beach, 
with  head  erect  and  nostrils  dilated,  with  eyes 
flashing  and  with  hands  firmly  clutching  lus  weap- 
ons, one  would  have  said  that  hi*  character  had 
at  that  moment  arrived  at  a  certain  point  of 
growth,  and  culminated  in  some  eternal  princi- 
ple, upon  which  it  had  based  itself,  with  the 
solidity  of  iron  or  of  marble. 

What  was  the  mystery  of  this  change  ? 

"  Come,  Orlo,  are  you  going  back  to  the 
town?"  asked  Ben-Idden,  as  he  and  Zulah,  both 
attended  by  the  Medina  chief,  crossed  his  path 
on  their  way  across  the  beach. 

"  No,  I  am  not  going — not  at  present.  I  wish 
you  all  good  night !" 

Ben-Idden  offered  some  friendly  remonstrance, 
but  soon  saw  that  it  was  useless,  and  according- 
ly uttered  his  adieus.  He  and  his  beloved,  as 
well  a-*  their  friend,  were  not  long  in  disappear- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Orlo  continued  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the  beach 
till  his  late  companions  had  all  vanished  from 
the  scene.  He  then  placed  his  knife  under  his 
cloak  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  it  ready  to  his 
hand,  and  again  entered  the  water,  this  time,  as 
before,  directing  his  course  towards  the  felucca. 

The  moon  had  now  asceuded  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  degrees  up  the  heavenB,  and  never  smiled 
upon  a  more  glorious  night  or  upon  a  lovelier 
scene,  than  that  presented  by  this  little  Bay  of 
Palms.  Not  a  cloud  could  bo  seen,  nor  even  the 
slightest  gathering  of  haze,  and  the  blue  vault  of 
the  sky  was  so  resplendent  with  the  eternal 
lamps  hanging  therein,  and  the  almost  waveless 
sea  lay  so  bright  and  sparkling  in  their  light, 
that  a  poet  or  a  painter  would  not  have  known 
how  to  transfer  its  living  beauty  to  paper  or 
canvas. 

The  conspirator  swam  out  rapidly  from  the 
beach,  and  was  soon  at  the  felucca.  On 
ascending  to  the  deck,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Arab  who  had  been  hft  in  possession,  he  Beatcd 
himself  upon  the  deck  as  if  to  recover  from  the 
exertion  he  had  made. 

"  Just  such  a  night  as  that  on  which,  tix 
years  ago,"  he  muttered :  "  I  swam  across  the 
Golden  Horn,  from  the  sultan's  palace  to 
Scutari!  Shall  I  ever  forget  it?  Never,  till 
that  sultan's  power  has  retreated  byond  the  spot 
where  1  landed  on  that  night  of  fearful  peril  I ' 

The  Arab  had  been  looking  closely  at  his 
visitor  aa  if  he  deemed  his  actions  suspicious, 
but  he  took  courage  from  the  recollection  that 
he,  on  landing  with  his  master,  had  seen  this 
personage  addressed  as  an  equal  by  Ben-Idden. 
Still  he  could  not  refrain  from  inquiring,  by  way 
of  getting  the  cue  of  the  visitor's  proceedings  : 

".  Have  you  come  to  take  possession  ?  Do 
you  wish  me  to  go  ashore  V 

Orlo  started,  as  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  man's 
visage. 

11  No,"  he  replied,  springing  up,  with  a  wild 
look  on  his  face  and  in  his  eyes,  as  he  drew 
his  naked  weapon.  "  I  wish  you  to  remain  here, 
and  mean  that  you  shall  !" 

With  a  single  back-handed  blow  he  plunged 
the  weapon  to  the  hilt  in  the  heart  of  the  guard, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  him  over  backwards, 
weapon  and  all,  so  that  the  blood  might  not 
Btain  the  deck,  thus  causing  him  to  fall  into  the 
water. 

A  single  wild  cry  disturbed  the  silence,  and 
then  all  was  still. 

"  I  suppose  I  may  as  well  get  some  of  the 
ballast  out  of  the  well,  there,  by  the  stern,  and 
sink  the  body,"  remarked  the  assassia,  as  he  saw 
that  his  victim  was  dead.    "  I  will  do  so  !" 


This  task  was  soon  done. 

"And  now,"  addid  the  murderer,  "I  may  a* 
well  make  a  survey  of  the  crafc  of  which  I  find 
myself  the  commander,  and  which  I  have  re- 
solved to  make  my  residence  for  a  few  weeks  to 
coma !" 

[to  be  continued.] 


YOUNG  CASABIANCA. 

On  the  fatal  explosion  of  the  Orient  at  the 
battle  of  the  Nde,  the  condicc  aud  death  of  Ad- 
miral Casablanca's  son,  a  boy  whose  age  did 
rot  exceed  thirteen,  were  singularly  remarkable. 
Stalioned  among  the  guns,  he  encouraged  the 
gunners  and  sailor* ;  and  when  the  firing  hap- 
pened to  be  impeded  in  the  heat  of  the  action, 
through  excess  of  zeal  and  agirat  oa,  he  restored 
order  and  tranqudity  by  a  coo'n^ss  which  was 
quite  astonishing  for  his  sga ;  he  made  the  gun- 
ners and  sailors  sensible  of  their  inadvertencies, 
and  took  care  that  eac1!  gun  was  served  with 
cartridge*  suited  to  its  calibre. 

He  did  not  know  that  his  father  had  been 
mortally  wounded;  and  when  the  fire  broke  out 
on  board  the  Orient,  and  the  guns  were  aban- 
doaed,  this  courageous  child  remained  by  him- 
self, and  called  loudly  on  his  father  to  tell  him, 
if  he  could  quit  his  post  like  the  rest  without 
dishonor.  The  fire  was  making  dreadful  rava- 
ges, yet  he  still  waited  for  his  father's  answer; 
but  m  vain!  At  length  an  old  sailor  infjrmed 
him  of  the  mi-fortuna  of  Casabianea,  and  told 
him  that  he  was  ordered  to  save  his  son's  life 
by  surrendering.  He  refused,  and  ran  to  the 
gun-room.  Wnen  he  perceived  his  father,  he 
threw  himself  upon  him,  held  him  in  his  close 
embrace,  and  declared  that  he  would  never  quit 
him.  In  vain  his  father  entreated  him  and 
threatened  him ;  in  vain  the  old  sudor,  who  felt 
an  attachment  to  the  captain,  wished  to  render 
him  this  last  service.  "I  mjst  die,  I  will  die 
wit1!  my  father!"  answered  tae  generous  child. 
"  There  is  but  a  moment  remaining,  '  observed 
the  sailor;  "I  shall  have  a  great  difficdy  in 
saving  my;elf;  adieu."  The  flame  reaching 
the  powder,  the  vessel  blew  up,  with  the  youn> 
Casabianca,  who  in  vain  covered  wiih  his  body 
the  mutilated  remains  of  his  father.  Such  is 
what  the  old  sailor  related  to  General  Klel>er 
and  Louis  Bonaparte,  on  landing  at  Alexandria. 


THE  MISER,  PUNISHED. 

Under  tho  reiga  of  the  first  khaliphs,  there 
was  a  merchant  at  Bagdad,  equally  rich  and 
avaricious.  Oae  day  he  bargained  with  a  porter 
to  carry  home  for  him  a  large  basket  of  porce- 
lain vases  for  ten  paras.  As  they  went  along, 
he  said  to  ihe  man  : 

•'  My  frijnd,  you  are  young,  and  I  am  o'd — 
you  can  still  earn  plenty — strike  off,  I  entreat 
you,  a  para  from  your  hire." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  the  porter. 

This  request  was  repeated  again  and  again, 
until,  when  they  reached  the  house,  the  porter 
had  only  a  single  para  to  receive.  As  they  went 
up  the  stiirs,  the  merchant  said: 

"  If  you  will  resign  the  last  para,  I  will  give 
you  three  pieces  of  advice." 

"  Be  it  bo,"  paid  the  por:er. 

"Well,  then,"  eaid  the  merchant,  "if  any 
one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  be  fasting  than  feast- 
iog,  do  not  believe  hiji ;  it' any  one  tells  you  it 
is  better  to  be  poor  than  rich,  do  not  believe 
him;  if  any  one  tells  you  it  is  better  to  walk 
than  ride,  do  not  balieve  him." 

■'My  good  sir,"  replied  the  astonished  porter, 
"I  knew  these  things  before,  but  if  you  will 
listen  to  me  I  will  give  you  advice  sucn  as  you 
never  heard," 

The  merchant  turned  round,  and  the  porter, 
throwing  the  basket  down  ihe  staircase,  said  to 
him: 

"If  any  one  tells  you  that  one  of  your  vases 
remains  unbroken,  do  not  believe  him." 

Before  the  miser  could  reply,  the  porter  had 
made  his  escape. 


CHINESE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  physicians  of  China,  by  fdehng  the  arms 
of  a  sick  man  in  three  places — to  observe  the 
slowness,  the  increase,  or  quickness  of  the  pnlse 
—can  jud^e  of  the  causa,  tae  nature,  the  danger, 
and  the  duration  of  the  disorder.  Without  their 
patient's  speaking,  they  reveal  infallibly  what 
part  is  affected.  They  are  at  once  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  composing  the  remedies  they  pre- 
scribe. They  are  paid  when  they*have  com- 
pleted a  cure ;  but  they  receive  nothing  when 
their  remedies  do  not  take  effect.  European 
physicians,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  by  no 
means  so  skilful  as  the  Chinese;  but  in  one 
thing  they  have  the  advantage  over  them,  which 
is  in  taking  their  fees  before  they  have  perform- 
ed the  cure.  Thus  unlearned  physicians  ride  in 
their  chariots  in  London ;  while  learned  ones 
walk  on  foot  iu  Pekin. 


A  good  brother  in  an  Eastern  church  had  a 
call  to  preach.  Being  unable  to  read,  he  em- 
ployed a  friend  to  read  the  Scripture  lesson.  On 
one  occasion  the  chapter  selected  was  Genesis 
xxii,  which  contains  the  words — ■"  These  eight 
did  Milcah  bear  to  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother." 
The  preacher  discoursed  therefrom  as  follows  : 
"  Brethren  and  sisters,  let  us  consider  our  bles- 
sings. Morning  and  evening  our  wives  and 
daughters  milk  the  cows,  and  our  wants  are  all 
supplied.  In  the  days  of  good  old  Abraham,  as 
you  have  heard,  it  took  eight  to  milk  a  bear, 
and  they  did  not  get  much  at  that." 


THE  LA7CD  OF  WASHINGTON. 


I  glory  in  the  rages, 

Who,  in  the  days  of  yore, 
In  combat  met  the  foetnen, 

And  drove  them  from  our  shore; 
Who  Bung  our  banner's  starry  field, 

In  triumph  to  the  breeze, 
And  spread  broad  mips  of  cities  where 

Once  waved  the  forest  trees. 
— Hurrah! — 

I  glory  in  the  spirit 

Which  goaded  them  to  rise 
And  found  a  mighty  nation 

Beneath  the  western  skies. 
No  clime  so  bright  and  beautiful 

As  that  where  sets  tbe  sun; 
No  land  so  fertile,  fair  and  free 

As  tbat  of  Washington. 
— Hurrah! — 


CORAL  FORMATIONS. 

Hills  have  been  leveled,  valleys  filled  up,  and 
cities  built  by  the  might  of  man,  and  his  works 
have  been  justly  considered  as  great  and  mighty 
productions.  But  if  man  has  built  proud  cities, 
he  may  justly  feel  humbled  in  comparing  his 
works  with  the  little  coraline  insects  of  the  sea, 
who  have  built  islands  in  the  deep  ocean  with  no 
other  material  for  their  walls  than  the  matter 
held  in  solution  by  the  waters.  Coral  is  a  stony 
product  of  the  sea  resembling  the  productions  of 
the  garden,  rivaling  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
gracefulness  and  delicacy  of  their  forms.  In  olden 
times  it  was  believed  that  coral  was  a  petrified 
vegetable  production,  as  it  was  well  known  that 
vegetation  could  produce  stately  forests  and  mi- 
nute plants  ;  and  when  it  was  first  suggested  that 
it  was  the  work  of  little  jelly-like  animals,  by 
the  naturalist,  Personnel,  in  1751,  scientific  men 
pronounced  the  idea  absurd.  It  is  well  known 
that  coral  is  the  stony  frames  belonging  to  cora- 
line insects,  and  a  piece  of  it  may  be  said  to  be 
composed  of  millions  of  their  skeletons.  We 
have  received  a  large  specimen  of  this  marine 
marble  flora,  sent  to  us  by  George  E.  Harkness, 
engineer  of  Fort  Jefferson,  Fla.  It  is  of  the 
kind  found  at  the  Tortugas  Islands,  and  is  very 
beautiful,  branching  out  into  broad  leaves,  rival- 
ing in  their  tiny  tracery  the  works  of  the  most 
skilful  sculptors.  Coral  is  principally  composed 
of  lime  ;  the  insects  secrete  it  from  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  as  each  generation  expires,  its  suc- 
cessors continue  the  building  until  it  arises  from 
the  ocean  as  floral  rocks  and  islands.  The  ope- 
rations of  these  marine  insects  are  principally 
confined  to  the  warmer  waters  of  the  ocean,  such 
as  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  and  the  Indian  and 
Pacific  oceans.  It  is  remarkablo  that,  at  fifty 
miles  back  from  the  sea-coast,  in  the  Carolinas, 
as  perfect  specimens  of  coral  are  frequently  dug 
from  the  marl  pits  as  those  obtained  fresh  from 
the  6ea.  The  limestone  of  New  Jersey  and 
of  Missouri  give  evidence  of  their  coraline  ori- 
gin, thus  affording  proof  that  many  extensive 
tracks  of  this  country  were  once  under  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep,  and  that  these  little 
creatures  were  the  builders  of  many  of  the  rocks 
and  much  of  the  dry  land.  But  the  coral  in- 
sects perform  another  great  office  hesides  increas- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  land.  It  is  well  known 
that  silica,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  oxyds  of 
iron,  and  other  soluble  impurities,  are  carried 
down  into  the  ocean  by  the  waters  from  rivers. 
The  little  coralines  act  the  part  of  scavengers  of 
the  sea,  as  they  secrete  only  the  impurities  and 
refuse  the  salts  of  sodium,  and  thus  they  build 
their  houses  from  the  very  materials  which  oth- 
erwise would  accumulate  aud  render  the  ocean 
waters  as  bitter  as  those  of  the  sea  of  Sodom. 
The  coral  insects  and  marine  shell-fish  sto>e 
away  the  excess  of  lime  water  in  the  sea  and 
tend  to  purify  its  waters,  in  the  same  manner 
that  trees  and  vegetation  absorb  carbonic  acid 
from  the  atmosphere  and  keep  it  pure  for  the 
welfare  of  man.  It  is  thus  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  conducted  upon  a  wise,  simple  and 
sublime  plan  by  the  great  Author  of  Creation. 


A  CURE  FOR   LUMBAGO. 

The  following  amusing  though  somewhat  pnin- 
ful  incident  actually  occurred  at  a  farm-house 
not  a  great  many  miles  from  the  village  of  Cape- 
town. Ail  are  subject  to  the  ills  of  the  flesh, 
and  a  worthy  and  highly  respected  man  was 
very  severely  afflicted  with  that  painful  com- 
plaint, lumbago  ;  so  much  so  that  he  could  not 
stand  erect,  and  could  walk  with  great  difficulty. 
As  is  common  in  such  cases,  it  was  thought  de- 
sirable to  rub  the  afflicted  part  with  some  spirit- 
uous compound ;  and  that  tbe  application  might 
be  more  effectual,  the  good  man  was  turned  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  while  the  good  wife  gave 
sweet  relief,  now  applying  the  spirituous  oil,  now 
warming  her  palm  over  the  cherry  blaze,  and 
again  chaffing  the  afflicted  part.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, it  unfortunately  happened  that,  without 
the  good  dame  observing  it,  the  spirit  upon  her 
hand,  took  fire,  and  with  a  magnetic  pass,  she 
at  once  set  the  old  gentleman's  back  in  a  flame. 
The  effects  produced  were  akin  to  the  miraculous. 
He  bounded  up  with  a  new-born  energy ;  he  yell- 
ed and  rushed  round  the  house,  uttering  a  string 
of  expletives  totally  unworthy  of  a  deacon. 
Fortunately,  the  fuel  that  supplied  the  fire  was 
soon  exhausted.  Tired  and  sore,  he  was  put  to 
bed,  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  cured  of  his  lum- 
bago, and  has  never  had  it  since. 


Good  nature  is  the  very  air  of  a  good  mind, 
the  sign  of  a  large  and  generous  soul,  and  the 
peculiar  soil  in  which  virtue  prospers. 
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NO.  1  OF  TIIR  "COMPANION." 

Now  ready,  another  edition  of  No.  1  of  tho 

"  LlTF.ftAllY  COMPANION."    Tlmse  of  our  flU'Iulu 

who  wore  disappoinfod  in  petting  n  copy  of  the 
first  number  of  our  now  paper,  tho  "  Literary 
Companion,"  enn  now  bo  supplied  ut  any  poti- 
odical  depot  in  tho  United  Stales,  ut  Jbur  cents 
per  copy.  Although  wo  taimcd  120,000  of  the 
first  number,  every  copy  was  nohl  within  two 
days  afterwards,  and  wo  were  obliged  to  go  to 
press  with  another  large  edition,  which  is  now 
ready.  Wo  have  it  double  set  of  hands  nt  work, 
and  our  powerful  steam  presses  are  kept  running 
day  and  night.  Wo  hope,  therefore,  to  ho  fully 
able  to  supply  tho  increasing  demand  for  the 
"  Companion."  Tho  beauty  of  the  paper,  its 
largo  sizo,  unusual  number  of  pages,  and  choice 
Stories,  have  taken  every  one  by  surprise. 


HABITS. 

A  habit,  in  itself  considered,  is  a  very  little 
thing ;  working  with  such  eilenco  all  along 
through  the  life,  and  so  secretly  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  being ;  now  whispering  a  hint  for  the 
conduct,  and  again  drawing  in  the  reins  or  let- 
ting them  out ;  watching,  as  from  an  interested 
motivo,  at  every  turn  and  corner  where  the  indi- 
vidual may  be  suddenly  addressed  with  the 
greatest  effectiveness  ;  gradually  enlisting  all  the 
other  elements  and  forces  of  tho  character  in  ita 
favor;  and,  at  last,  asserting  its  single  suprema- 
cy in  a  crisis  of  temptation  and  trial,  as  if  to 
prove  that  it  had  not  been  so  silent  and  so  busy 
all  this  time  to  no  visible  advantage. 

Nobody  can  predict  where  the  present  yielding 
to  a  questionable  habit,  no  matter  how  appar- 
ently trifling  it  is,  may  land  him.  It  either  mas- 
ters him  entirely,  or  he  must  master  it.  There 
is  no  half-way  work  about  these  things.  From 
the  moment  a  man  voluntarily  surrenders  up 
his  own  will,  tho  propensity  that  accepts  such  a 
surrender  becomes  greater  than  he,  and  thence- 
forth controls  him.  If  he  once  shake  bands 
with  it,  it  is  not  that  he  may  secure  peace,  but 
rather  that  he  may  thus  give  tokens  of  his  infe- 
riority. We  are  not  of  those  who  love  to  look 
on  life  as  nothing  finer  or  sweeter  than  a  perpet- 
ual battle,  with  no  chance  for  the  healthy  devel- 
opment of  the  more  spiritual  and  gentle  quali- 
ties of  the  nature  ;  yet  in  respect  to  the  matter 
of  undermining  habits,  there  is  no  question, 
practically  considered,  that  warfare  alone,  at 
least  for  certain  seasons  of  time,  is  the  natural 
and  safe  condition  of  growth  and  permanent 
safety. 

The  first  condition,  however,  of  the  removal 
of  evil  habits,  whether  of  thought  or  of  prac- 
tice, is  that  the  mind  shall  be  supplied  with 
something  better  and  more  exalted  to  take  their 
place.  For  all  conduct,  until  it  becomes  so  ha- 
bitual as  not  to  cost  a  single  thought,  is  of  ne- 
cessity the  fruit  of  reflection  and  a  projected 
purpose ;  and  if  a  man  would  endeavor  to  make 
his  conduct  high  and  pure,  he  must  needs  invite 
the  loftiest  and  purest  sentiments  to  step  in  and 
take  possession  of  his  mind.  It  is  just  like  ev- 
erything else ;  nothing  proceeds  but  from  a 
known  cause,  and  to  that  secret  cause  it  behooves 
us  all  to  turn  our  early  attention.  It  is  a  much 
more  natural  and  radical  way  of  reforming  or 
redeeming  the  character,  to  furnish  the  mind 
with  good  thoughts,  than  to  be  in  a  state  of 
eternal  warfare  with  evil  habits,  and  without  the 
strong  moral  support  of  those  thoughts  to  assist 
you.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  human 
mind  is  always  active,  and  the  conduct  never 
fails  to  take  the  shapo  and  coloring  of  its  secret 
operations ;  if  this  is  busy  with  grossness  and 
corruption,  the  conduct  corresponds  to  it  with  a 
marvellous  exactitude ;  eo  that,  if  there  is  any 
single  receipt  for  eradicating  unfortunate  habits, 
it  is  by  introducing  and  encouraging  good  and 
,  beautiful  thoughts.  The  open  life  will  not  be 
long  in  publishing  the  character  of  the  senti- 
ments that  are  secretly  cherished  within. 


TRAVKM.INU  Ai.'KNTS. 

Wc  dcMru  the  public  fully  to  understand  that 
wo  employ  no  Iravi-lling  "gent,  either  for  ihu 
PlGTOBJAL  or  tie  LlTBBABI  Companion. 
If,  therefore,  miy  one BUhftcrlbCB through  a  Strang* 
or,  representing  himself  U  our  agent,  ten  to  one 

ho  in  swindled,  though  any  one  lmn  ft  right  to 
send  uh  subscribers  in  accordance  with  our  pub* 
lished  terms i  In  addition  to  the  above,  wo 
would  hero  Htato  that  we  have  no  connection 
whatsoever  with  a  party  now  travelling  in  the 
State  of  Maine,  under  the  firm  of  "  Spalding  & 
Crosby,"  engaged  in  it  (iift  Kntcrprine,  who  are 
getting  Subscribers  for  our  pnper.  All  wo  have 
to  t*ny  of  them  is,  that  if  they,  or  any  one  clso, 
send  us  subscribers  necording  to  our  advertised 
terms,  wo  are  in  duty  bound  to  take  them,  and 
to  send  our  papers  accordingly.  Hut  if  they  fall 
in  doing  so,  subscribers  must  look  to  tho  party 
they  subscribe  to,  for  wo  shall  not  bo  responsi- 
ble for  the  doings  of  strnngers.  If  any  one  de- 
sires to  subscribe  for  either  of  our  papers,  it  must 
bo  done  by  addressing  us  direct,  or  through  such 
of  our  friends  as  have  heen  kind  enough  to  form 
clubs,  with  whom  he  must  of  course  bo  acquaint- 
ed. 


CURIOUS  CUSTOMS. 

It  appears  that  among  the  Russians,  the  pa- 
rents of  a  child  may  not  stand  sponsors  to  it, 
nor  even  be  present  at  its  baptism.  The  god- 
father and  godmother,  by  answering  for  the 
child,  become  related  to  it  and  to  each  other,  and 
a  lady  and  gentleman  who  have  stood  as  spon- 
sors to  the  same  child  are  not  allowed  to  marry 
each  other.  In  christening,  the  priest  takes  the 
child,  which  is  quite  naked,  and  holding  it  by 
the  head  so  that  his  thumb  and  finger  stop  the 
orifices  of  the  cars,  he  dips  it  thrice  into  water; 
he  cuts  off  a  small  portion  of  the  hair,  which  he 
twists  up  with  a  little  wax  from  the  tapers,  and 
throws  it  into  the  font ;  then,  annoiuting  the 
baby's  breast,  hands  and  feet  with  the  holy  oil, 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the  same 
on  the  forehead,  he  concludes  by  a  prayer  and 
benediction. 


WHAT  WE  OFFER. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  other  attractions 
offered  in  the  "Literary  Companion,"  we 
give,  each  week,  a  fresh  instalment  of  the  bril- 
liant novelette  by  Major  Ben  Perley  Poore,  en- 
titled "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe," 
which  challenges  universal  admiration.  It  is  a 
story  full  of  incident,  adventure  and  excitement, 
perhaps  the  best  that  ever  proceeded  from  his 
fertile  pen.  Then  there  are  those  exqoisite 
"  Household  Dramas,"  by  that  favorite  author- 
ess, Mrs.  Mary  W.  Denison, — an  entirely  new 
thing  in  newspaper  literature.  Both  of  these 
are  strong  attractions  for  the  reading  community. 
The  other  stories,  essays,  poems  and  miscellany, 
make  the  "  Companion"  a  perfect  wonder  in 
the  way  of  literary  publications. 


A  London  correspondent  of  theN.  Y.  Crayon 
says  photography  is  becoming  a  nuisance.  The 
stereoscope  in  the  hands  of  some  persons  is  a 
serious  infliction.  The  writer  knows  many 
houses  where  you  cannot  decently  make  your 
escape  without  staring  at  and  admiring  at  least 
two  dozen  pictures — groups  of  foolish  people  at 
a  wedding — hungry  people  eating  cold  chicken 
— smart  people  dancing — quiet  people  drinking 
tea,  and  other  ineffable  trash,  besides  continuous 
series  of  family  pictures  ;  for  no  well-regulated 
family  is  happy  now,  unless  all  their  portraits 
are  taken  by  photograph  at  least  once  a  quarter. 


Newspaperdom      in     Excitement. — The 

New  Year  furnishes  at  least  one  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful creation,  and  that  is  Gleason's  "  Literary 
Ctmpanion."  It  is  a  genuine  nonpareil — cram- 
med full  with  tales,  poems,  and  essays  ;  contain- 
ing sixteen  elegant  pages,  as  open  and  fair  as 
any  reader's  eye  would  desire  to  feast  upon  ;  the 
matter  all  original,  and  of  the  first  literary  qual- 
ity; the  paper  while,  smooth,  and  inviting. 
Boston  may  congratulate  herself  that  she  has 
got  Gleason  back  into  the  publishing  field  again, 
for  he  sent  her  name  far  and  wide  over  the  con- 
tinent. His  mammoth  publishing  establish- 
ment, from  which  "  Gleason's  Pictorial"  is  sent 
forth,  as  well  as  the  "  Literary  Companion,"  is 
one  of  our  local  curiosities,  and  well  worthy  of 
a  visit. — Boston  Evening  Traveller. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Stanley,  of  California,  is 
about  to  become  a  candidate  for  holy  orders. 
Many  years  since  he  was  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  North  Carolina. 


To  be  calm  and  cool  in  inferior  things  is  bet- 
ter than  zeal,  "  A  man  of  understanding  is  of 
an  excellent  spirit ;"  in  the  Hebrew,  a  cool  spirit. 
Injuries  do  not  fret  him  into  a  flame,  neither 
does  any  occurrence  heat  him  into  a  height  of 
joy,  grief  or  aDgcr. 


BHagJffoe  fflatrjerings. 


Tho  Legislature  of  Vermont  bat  pused  n  law 
ngnfnsl  billiards. 

Ann  i  icim  Proverb. — Sherry-cobbler  mends  no 
HhoCK.— /'.,„/,. 

Another  Gre&t  Suspension. — The  big  chan- 
delier at  the  Boston  Tfientro< 

There  were  fifteen  murden  in  New  York  city 

liiNt  year   and   fifty-nine   Miirides. 

While  moose-bunting,  Mowh  Titus,  19  years 
of  QgO|  was  frozen  to  death  in  the  IViiobsiut 
woods. 

It  in  stated  that  there  hnvo  been  ninety  ex- 
peditions lo  the  North  Polo,  at  a  total  cost  of 

^HMMMIU. 

The  number  of  feo-going  vessels  lost  Inst 
month  was  46,  larger  than  any  month  except 
November. 

Concha,  lato  Governor  General  of  Cuba, 
made  a  fortune  of  seven  millions  of  dollais  dur- 
ing his  administration. 

The  London  Timet  contains  a  powerful  leader 
advocating  a  grant  of  £  1 0,000,000  sterling  for 
the  defences  of  England. 

A  piece  of  brown  pnper  folded  and  placed  be- 
tween the  upper  lip  and  the  gum,  will  stop 
bleeding  at  the  nose. 

The  cheapest  gas  in  the  United  Staffs  is  sold 
in  Pittsburg,  at  SI  50  per  thousand  feet.  In 
Boston  the  gas  is  much  more  expensive. 

A  match  between  a  New  York  and  a  Philadel- 
phia steam  fire  engine  for  $2,000  hag  been  ar- 
ranged, the  loftiest  ttieanj  to  take  the  money. 

A  French  milliner}'  establishment  in  Cincin- 
nati was  robbed  of  $2,000  worth  of  goods  and 
$140  in  money.  1  he  milliner  was  chloroformed. 

The  small  boys  celebrated  New  Year's  (Sun- 
day) in  N».w  l  ork,  by  blowing  tin- horns  about 
the  streets  ;  the  men  by  skating  in  the  Central 
Park. 

A  proposition  to  hang  a  portra;t  of  Thomas 
Paine  in  Independence  Hall,  has  encountered 
violent  opposition  in  the  Philadelphia. Select 
Council. 

Punch  thinks  "  The  Four  Brokers  of  Liver- 
pool" (who  wrote  to  Louis  Napoleon)  ought  to 
do  a  good  business  with  the  lots  of  "  assurance" 
they  have. 

The  N.  Y.  Superior  Court  has  fixed  the 
amount  of  Mrs.  Catharine  Forrest's  alimony  at 
$3,000  a  yeai — $1,000  less  than  the  award  of 
the  referee. 

Beautiful  jewelry  and  sparkling  diamonds, 
worth  $15,000,  were  recovered  by  the  New  York 
police  after  they  had  been  stolen  from  a  Broad- 
way jeweller. 

Jenny  Lind  has  made  up  her  mind  to  endow 
and  erect  an  asylum  for  decayed  singers.  Otto, 
her  husband,  it  is  said,  renders  her  uneasy — he 
"  fights  the  tiger." 

A  brigand  has  been  captured  in  Sardinia,  who 
is  known  to  have  perpetrated  sixty  murders. 
He  was  followed  at  all  times  by  three  enormous 
mastiffs,  fed,  accoiding  to  the  tradition  of  the 
peasantry,  upon  human  flesh. 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  was  asked  respecting  his 
religion,  his  memorable  answer  was  as  follows : 
"It  is  known  to  God  and  myself.  It*  evi- 
dence before  the  world  is  lo  be  known  in  my  life  ; 
if  that  has  been  honest  and  dutiful  to  society, 
the  religion  which  regulated  it  cannot  be  a  bad 
one." 

The  wearing  of  rings  is  very  ancient.  It  was 
prohibited  in  Rome  to  all  mechanics,  and  men 
of  mean  condition,  to  wear  rings  of  gold,  so 
that  granting  a  license  for  any  person  to  wear  a 
ring  was  as  much  as  to  make  him  a  gentleman 
The  usage  of  seating  with  rings  is  also  of  great 
antiquity. 


jForcign  j-Btscellang* 


Smallpox  is  epidemic  in  Paris. 

Prince  Je:ome  Bonaparte  is  probably  near 
his  end. 

The  European  Congress  is  all  ready  for  its 
operations. 

Italian  matters  arc  in  statu  quo.  Garibaldi 
has  gone  upon  his  farrn. 

The  Moors  never  make  prisoners.  They  put 
to  death  if  they  capture. 

The  affairs  of  the  European  Continent  are 
slumbering,  just  at  present. 

Girardin  has  written  another  powerful  pamph- 
let on  the  policy  of  Napoleon. 

Prince  Metternich  of  Austria  has  been  offi- 
cially received  at  the  Tuilleries. 

Austria  is  acting  very  boldly,  if  not  recklessly, 
in  her  arrest  of  Hungarian  nobles. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  the  leading  question,  just 
now,  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

A  new  literary  journal  is  to  be  published  in 
Edinburg,  to  be  styled  "  Good  Words." 

The  war  against  Morocco  is  progressing 
The  Moors  fight  better  than  was  expected. 

The  Spaniards  complain  that  Great  Britain 
is  helping  on  the  Moors  in  the  present  war. 

Many  of  the  merchants  of  England  have  pub- 
licly signified  their  desire  to  settle  the  China  dif- 
ficulty without  war. 

A  dense  fog  in  London,  recently,  caused  peo- 
ple to  lose  their  way,  and  many  were  run  down 
by  carts  and  omnibuses. 


Santos  of  (Eolo. 


Ho  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  do. 
Qod  reaches  us  good  tbingB  by  our  hands. 
OuT  conduct  in  life  is  within  our  own  control; 
our  destiny  is  that  of  Providence. 

Itcmcmhor  that  recreation  must  not  be  your 
business,  but  a  preparation  for  it. 

It  is  the  tinsel  and  gilding  of  men  that  has 
disguised  the  simplicity  of  faith. 

Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  fomc- 
thing  better  than  the  dinner. 

Every  heart  has  its  secret  sorrow,  which  the 
world  knows  not ;  and  oftentimes  wc  call  a  man 
cold  when  he  is  inly  sad. 

When  a  true  gcnitU  appears  in  the  world,  you 
may  know  him  by  this  sign,  thut  the  duiuts  uro 
till  in  confederacy  against  him. 

Never  answer  a  calumniator.  If  you  will  only 
give  a  rattlesnake  time  enough,  he  will  sting 
himself  and  dio  of  his  own  venom. 

Those  who  reprove  ua  are  more  valuable 
friends  than  those  who  flatter  us.  Tiuc  progress 
requires  either  faithful  friends  or  severe  entmicH. 

Humility  is  the  first  lesson  we  learn  from  re- 
flection, and  self-distrust  the  first  proof  we  givo 
of  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  ourselveH. 

When  injured  by  any  one  we  should  remem- 
ber that  God  presents  to  us  the  most  glorious 
oppoit unity  of  showing  forth  his  own  image — 
mercy  and  forgiveness. 

How  small  a  portion  of  our  lives  is  that  we 
truly  enjoy  !  In  youth  we  are  looking  forward 
for  things  that  are  to  come  ;  in  old  age  we  look 
backwards  to  things  that  arc  past. 


Setter's  ©Ito, 


Isn't  it  rather  an  odd  fact  in  natural  history, 
that  the  softest  water  is  caught  when  it  rains  the 
hardest  ? 

"  Massa,  one  ob  your  oxen  is  dead  ;  'toder 
too.  'Frnid  to  tell  you  of  boff  at  once,  for  fear 
you  couldn't  bore  it." 

"  When  did  father  Adam  meet  with  his  first 
loss  in  business  V  "  Why,  in  the  fall  trade," 
was  the  answer. 

"  Whose  son  are  you,  my  little  boy  1"  "  I 
aint  nobody's  son  ju>t  now  ;  I'm  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's nephew,  tir." 

"  Have  you  much  fish  m  your  hag  V  asked  a 
person  of  a  fisherman.  "Yes,  there  is  a  good 
eel  in  it,"  was  the  rather  slippery  reply. 

A  poet  says :  "  O,  she  was  fair,  hut  Sorrow 
can  e,  aid  left  his  traces  there."  What  became 
of  the  balance  of  the  harness  he  does  not 
state. 

An  editor  says  that  the  only  reason  why  his 
house  was  not  blown  away  during  the  lute  gale 
was,  because  there  was  a  heavy  mortgage  upon  * 
it! 

An  individual  was  arrested  the  other  day  in 
Cincinnati,  while  endeavoring  to  pick  a  gentle- 
man's pocket.  He  said  ho  wasn't  used  to  the 
business,  and  was  just  trying  to  get  his  hand  in. 

A  lady  waited  on  a  doctor  to  purchase  some 
fashionable  remedy  that  was  to  cure  everything. 
"  Lose  no  time,  my  dear  madam,  in  using  it," 
said  the  doctor,  "  for  in  less  than  a  week  it  will 
be  out  of  fashion." 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  presents,  eTcry  week,  an  agreeable  melange 
of  the  notable  events  and  literature  of  the  time.  Ita  col- 
umiij  always  contain  a  goodly  store  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  Poetic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  so  condensed 
as  to  present  tho  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 

WIT  AND  HUMOR. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.     Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
cootain  views  of  every  important  City,  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service;  with  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AS  UNEIVAILED  C0KPS  OF  CONTEXBTTrOBS 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  is  conducted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  printed  upon  fine  paper,  from 
new  and  beautiful  type. 

Terms :— Invariably  in  Advance. 

1  subscriber,  one  year £2  00 

2  subscribers,  one  year, 3  00 

4  "  "       «■ 6  00 

10  "  "      " 10  00 

And  one  gratis  to  the  getter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  Fenfc,  the  getter-up  will 
have  a  right  to  add,  at  any  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  SI, 00  each. 

One  copy  of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial  "  and  one  copy  of 
the  "Literary  Companion,  one  year,  §3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  tho  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  corner  of  Tremoo' 
and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 

F.  GLEASON. 
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GLEASON'S   PI  C  TO  HI  A  L. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
LITTLE  ZEL3IA. 


BY  CARIUE  caldeewood. 


Her  bright  blue  eyes,  her  sml!e  so  arch — 

Her  merry  little  lace — 
Her  fairy  form  and  nimble  step 

Throw  round  her  wondrous  grace; 
And  all  I  /ear,  is  that  with  years 

These  charms  will  all  be  o'er — 
That  she'll  no  longer  be  the  same 

Sweet  little  child  of  four. 

Youth's  beautiful  iu  after  years, 

But  ChiUhood's  far  more  fair, 
Before  upon  the  sunny  brow 

There  rests  one  mark  of  care. 
If,  when  life's  freshness  all  is  gone, 

Thy  native  grace  be  o'er, 
Then,  Z^lma,  shall  we  peek  in  vaia 

The  winning  charms  of  four. 

They  tell  as  'tis  the  inward  heart 

That  stamps  the  outward  form — 
The  smile  is  sunny  while  the  heart 

7s  beating  true  and  warm. 
But  if  comes  care,  or  grie',  or  sin, 

Such  beauty  ail  is  o'er, 
Aud  then  the  face  has  scarce  a  trace 

Of  all  that  charmed  before. 

And  if  the  watchful  eye  may  read 

The  secrets  of  the  heart, 
Then  wou'd  I  wish,  my  little  friend, 

■\Vhen  childhood's  years  depart, 
To  read  thy  brow  as  I  do  now, 

And  read  thy  epeakiDg  eyes, — 
0,  Ze'ma,  keep  your  heart  still  true 

As  you  grow  old  and  wiBe ' 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

LOTTIE  LISLE'S 

SUMMEE  IN  THE  COUNTEY. 


BY    FANNY    BDFFTJM. 


Sweet  Lottie  Lisle.  How  shall  I  describe 
her  as  she  appeared  in  the  exquisite  loveliness 
of  her  seventeenth  year.  I  can  picture  to  you 
her  fresh  blooming  complexion,  blending  lily 
wliiteness  aud  the  delicate  blush  of  the  rose,  her 
brown  hair  tossing  in  ringlets  over  her  white 
shoulders,  her  red  pouting  lips  and  her  soft  blue 
eyes  now  twinkling  with  suppressed  roguery, 
anon  swimming  in  tears  at  the  sorrows  of  an- 
other, or  melting  in  tender  affection  when  any 
of  her  dearly  loved  friends  were  by.  Yes,  I  can 
picture  all  this  to  you,  and  not  much  will  you 
.then  know  of  my  lively  little  heroine.  Her  fas- 
cination dwelt  not  in  the  regularity  of  her  fea- 
tures hut  in  their  expression,  and  her  sweet  dis- 
position made  her  a  general  favorite  among  the 

young  ladies   assembled   in   W Seminary, 

who  in  speaking  of  her  always  employed  a  di- 
minutive, rather  as  a  term  of  endearment  and 
also  on  account  of  her  child-like  confiding  ways, 
than  as  having  any  reference  to  her  petite 
size.  Even  the  very  learned  Professor,  who 
officiated  as  our  President,  relaxed  somewhat 
from  lus  usual  gravity  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
her  sunny  countenance,  and  he  bestowed  upon 
her  the  sobriquet  of  "  Miss  Ringlets  "  and  con- 
fidentially informed  Madame  C ,  his   chief 

assistant,  that  he  could  more  easily  refuse  the 
school,  en  masse,  a  petition  than  Lottie  alone, 
with  her  coaxing,  teazing  and  pouting. 

But  passing  over  all  the  happy,  joyous  days 
of  our  two  years'  sojourn  at  the  academy  of 
W ,  I  come  to  the  eve  of  our  final  depar- 
ture from  school. 

Clusters  of  girls  were  grouped  about  the  high 
broad  windows  of  one  of  the  recitation  rooms, 
discussing  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  giving 
parting  charges  to  each  other.  Lottie  was  in 
gay  mood  or  pretended  to  be,  and  had  been  en- 
tertaining a  dozen  uf  us  with  a  full  account  of 
the  cunning  coaxings  hy  which  she  would  win 
papa's  consent  to  her  spending  the  summer 
mouths  in  Newport,  and  the  merry  times  she 
would  have  there,  when  the  further  disclosure  of 
her  plans  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
evening  mail.  She  hastily  tore  off  the  envelope 
of  the  missive  which  was  handed  her  and  found 
that  it  contained  two  letters.  One  from  her 
father's  only  sister,  filled  with  expressions  of 
kindness  and  love,  and  inviting  her  to  spend  the 
summer  mouths  with  her  at  her  farm  house  in 

B .     The  other  from  her  father,  saying  that 

he  had  received  a  request,  to  the  same  point 
from  his  sister,  to  which  he  had  at  once  returned 
an  affirmative  answer,  and  that  he  would  him- 
self come  to  W on  the  morrow,  to  accom- 
pany his  daughter  to  the  home  of  their  relatives. 
Poor  Lottie !  In  vain  did  she  stamp  her  tiny 
foot    and    declare    she   "  would   not   go,"   she 


"  would  not  give  up  dear,  delightful,  Newport, 
its  gay  company  and  brilliant  parties,  to  mope 
away  all  the  pleasant  summer  days  in  a  farm 
house  with  no  one  to  speak  to,  but  old  fashioned 
Uncle  "Will  and  Aunt  Mary,  (though  she  did  love 
them  dearly,)  or  staid,  learned  Cousin  Herbert, 
(if  indeed  he  should  condescend  to  give  her  a 
word  now  and  then,")  that  she  "  should  be  sick, 
run  away,  die  or  do  something  desperate  before  a 
week  had  passed."  There  was  no  help  for  it. 
Cruel  papa  had  settled  the  matter,  and  wisely 
left  himself  out  of  the  influence  of  pleadings 
and  tears  until  too  late  to  alter  his  decision. 

The  moiTow  came,  and  the  hundred  and 
twenty  girls  who  had  so  long  sojourned  together 
beneath  the  same  roof,  in  the  pleasant  city  of 

W were  scattered  never  to  meet  again  on 

earth,  an  unbroken  band. 

Mi-.  Lisle  came  as  he  had  written.  And 
Lottie,  overjoyed  to  see  her  father,  after  this 
six  months'  separation,  forgot  the  tragic  part  she 
was  to  act,  to  show  her  entire  disapproval  of  the 
disposition  he  had  made  of  her  for  the  summer, 
without  her  consent  and  flew  to  meet  him,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  pleasure,  her  beautiful  face 
all  aglow  with  excitement,  and  her  sweet  lips 
wreathed  with  smiles.  Little  she  then  looked 
like  the  funny  figure  our  mirror  had  reflected  all 
the  morning  as  she  stood  rehearsing,  in  quite  an 
extravagant  manner,  the  part  of  injured  inno- 
cence, sulky  and  sullen,  putting  on  the  darkest 
frown  imaginable  and  her  most  indignant  pout, 
then  joining  us  in  our  laugh  at  her  fierce  visage. 

Yet  I  felt  no  misgivings  about  the  happiness 
of  my  sweet  room  mate  when  I  bade  her  good- 
by,  for  I  well  knew  that  she  had  been  acting  the 
mock  heroic  to  amuse  her  companions,  and  to 
drive  away  the  gloomy  feelings  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  indulge,  in  view  of  our  separation,  and 
that  much  as  she  might  enjoy  company  and 
scenes  of  gayety,  yet  sbe  anticipated  her  coming 
visit  with  the  liveliest  feelings  of  pleasure.  Oft- 
en had  she  described  to  me  the  pleasant  home- 
stead of  her  uncle  Clayton,  where  she  had  pass- 
ed four  happy  years  of  her  cbildhood ;  for  her 
Aunt  Amy  had  taken  her  when  she  was  left  a 
little  motherless  child  of  eight  to  her  home,  and 
had  cared  for  her  as  if  sbe  had  been  her  own 
until  at  the  end  of  four  years,  her  father  by  a 
second  marriage,  had  again  provided  a  home  for 
his  child  at  his  own  fireside. 

Lottie's  descriptions  had  been  so  vivid  and 
minute,  that  at  any  time  I  could  -easily  bring  to 
mind  a  picture  of  the  quiet  farm  house  and  its 
surroundings.  I  could  see  the  hirgc  white  man- 
sion, with  the  woodbine  creeping  over  the  front 
porch,  the  lilacs  shading  the  parlor  windows 
and  the  running  roses  clustering  about  the 
chamber  casements.  I  could  see  the  smooth 
grass  plat  before  the  dwelling,  aud  best  of  all 
that  noble  old  elm  in  the  centre,  shading  the 
whole  yard  and  spreading  its  long  graceful  arms 
protectingly  over  the  house.  This  tree  had 
been  set  there  by  Lottie's  great-grand  father, 
the  very  year  that  Uncle  Will  was  born,  and  in 
this  picture  of  my  fancy,  it  stood  as  a  monument 
to  the  departed  old  man  upon  which  I  gazed 
with  reverence.  To  complete  the  scene,  at  the 
left  of  the  house  was  the  spacious  garden,  one 
corner  covered  with  flower  beds,  another  with 
herbs,  a  large  space  allotted  to  currants  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  berries,  and  the  rest  filled  with 
vegetables.  A  neat  white  fence  enclosed  the 
whole.  At  the  right  were  various  buildings, 
the  daiiy  house,  carriage  house,  barns  and  sheds, 
all  spacious  and  convenient.  In  front  were 
luxuriant  clover  fields  stretching  over  acres, 
till  they  reached  the  borders  of  a  small  stream, 
winding  its  zigzag  course  through  the  green 
meadows.  Behind  was  the  fruit  orchard,  and 
a  Iitilc  beyond  a  flourishing  grove  of  sugar 
maples,  wbile  in  the  distance,  a  magnificent 
woodland  formed  a  fitting  background.  With 
equal  accuracy  might  I  go  through  the  interior 
of  the  house  and  give  you  its  plan  from  cellar  to 
garret,  from  remotest  back  room  to  the  distant 
guest  chamber,  but  I  hasten  on  to  speak  of  the 
inmates  of  this  country  mansion.  Mr.  Clayton 
was  a  tall  muscular  person,  with  a  fine  open 
countenance,  browned  by  the  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  inseparable  from  his  occupation.  He 
was  a  man  of  much  practical  good  sense  and 
rare  good  nature. 

His  neighbors  placed  much  reliance  on  his 
judgment,  and  often  consulted  him  in  matters  of 
importance.  The  poor  appealed  not  in  vain  to 
his  benevolence,  and  the  sorrow-stricken  found 
in  him  a  true  sympathizer.  He  had  received  a 
severe  blow  in  the  death  of  an  only  and  idolized 
daughter,  who  was  stricken  down  by  a  fever 


many  years  before,  and  he  never  seemed  fully  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  Aunt  Amy  had  been 
a  belle  in  her  youth,  and  even  now  her  skin  was 
so  fair  and  smooth,  her  hair  though  gray,  so 
soft  and  abundant  and  her  eyes  still  so  black 
and  brilliant,  that  one  could  well  believe  that  in 
earlier  years  she  had  been  "queen  of  beauty," 
in  her  native  town.  And  then  Uncle  Will  was 
wont  to  assert,  looking  at  her  roguishly  the 
while,  that  he  "  had  married  her  for  beauty," — 
though  it  was  true, — but  marriage  had  proved 
that  her  fair  face  had  been  her  last  recommenda- 
tion, for  she  was  a  true  helpmeet  to  the  good 
man,  a  tender  mother,  a  skilful  housewife,  and 
an  efficient  aid  in  all  his  benevolent  projects. 

Herbert,  their  sole  surviving  child,  was  at  the 
time  our  sketch  commences,  twenty-eight  years 
old.  When  liis  cousin  Lottie  was  a  resident  of 
the  farm  house,  he  was  pursuing  his  collegiate 
course  at  a  distant  university,  and  during  the 
short  vacations  he  had  passed  at  home,  the  timid 
little  girl  had  looked  upon  the  tall  young  stu- 
dent with  such  feelings  of  awe,  and  the  sly 
peeps  she  had  stolen  into  huge  volumes,  over 
which  she  had  seen  him  poring,  had  revealed  to 
her  such  strange  and  unintelligible  characters, 
that  she  always  alluded  to  him  as  "my  staid 
and  learned  Cousin  Herbert,"  and  now  evident- 
ly did  not  think  she  could  feel  quite  at  case  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  superior  being. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  again  torn  our  attention 
to  Lottie  and  her  father,  who   did  not  reach 

B until  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after 

leaving  W .     For  Mr.  Lisle  had  chosen  to 

make  the  journey  in  his  carriage,  that  they 
might  enjoy  the  delightful  scenery,  which  the 
close,  dusty  cars,  would  have  whirled  them  too 
rapidly  through.  So  as  I  before  stated,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  day,  their  carnage  stopped 
before  the  woodbine  covered  porcli  of  their 
relatives'  dwelling.  As  Lottie  alighted  she  was 
clasped  in  Aunt  Amy's  nnns,  who  gave  her  not 
only  kisses  but  tears  of  welcome,  and  could 
hardly  resign  her  to  Uncle  Will's  embrace. 
How  cordial  was  the  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
he  gave  her,  and  the  warm  kiss  he  pressed  upon 
her  brow,  and  how  natural  his  cheerful  laugh  as 
he  stood  aside,  saying,  "  Your  turn  now,  Her- 
bert !"  And  a  tall  gentleman,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  back  ground,  stepped  forward, 
raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  said,  we  are  all  very  glad  to  welcome  you 
among  us  once  more,  Cousin  Lottie." 

As  soon  as  the  guests  had  laid  aside  their 
travelling  garments  and  rearranged  their  toilets, 
after  their  long  journey,  the  family  assembled 
around  the  loaded  tea  table  which  had  been 
spread  for  sometime  awaiting  their  arrival. 

How  luscious  seecmed  the  beautiful  repast  to 
the  hungry  school  girl,  those  can  appreciate  who 
have  been  partakers  for  a  length  of  time  of  the 
poor,  scanty  fair  of  a  boarding  school  table,  and 
have  exchanged  that  place  for  a  seat  at  a  coun- 
try board,  piled  with  all  the  luxuries  which  a 
farm  supplies. 

While  her  aunt  filled  her  plate  with  delicacies, 
and  pressed  her  to  eat,  while  she  looked  in  her 
uncle's  fresh,  good  humored  face,  heard  his 
hearty  tones  in  conversation  with  her  father,  and 
noticed  his  old  familiar  nod  of  assent,  she  felt 
like  a  child  again  in  the  old  place,  and  rejoiced 
that  she  had  come  back.  She  looked  at  Her- 
bert, sitting  opposite  to  her,  with  somctlung  of 
the  old  time  awe,  thinking  what  she  never  no- 
ticed in  those  clays  that  he  was  very  noble  look- 
ing. And  Lottie  was  not  the  first  maiden  who 
had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  More  than 
one  young  lady  in  B had  looked  upon  Her- 
bert Clayton  admiringly,  and  well  they  might. 
He  had  his  father's  tall,  manly  form,  and  dark 
waving  hair,  his  mother's  soft  black  eyes,  aud 
his  own  peculiar  smile.  He  might  not  be  called 
handsome,  but  his  massive  brow  betokened  in- 
tellect, his  dreamy  e}res  thought,  and  his  smile 
a  kind  and  honest  purpose.  So  no  wonder  if 
there  was  a  slight  flutter  of  feminine  hearts 
when  he  was  present, — such  qualities  being 
more  valuable  from  their  very  scarcity.  Yet 
unscathed,  he  had  moved  among  the  beauties 
of  B ,  kind  and  gentlemanly  to  all,  but  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  none.  He  had  passed  two 
years  in  travelling  after  completiug  his  studies, 
and  since  had  remained  at  home,  assisting  lus 
father  and  devoting  his  leisure  to  literary  pur- 
suits. 

After  this  digression,  perhaps  I  cannot  better 
resume  the  thread  of  my  narrative  than  by  here 
giving  a  short  extract  from  a  letter  I  receieved 
from  Lottie,  the  second  week  of  her  visit. 
After  narrating  various  incidents  of  their  jour- 


ney and  arrival,  the  letter  continncs  thus  :  "  I 
was  so  weary  with  riding  and  excitement,  that  I 
was  glad  to  retire  early.  But,  dear  Maggie, 
when  I  entered  my  old  chamber,  everything 
looked  so  familiar  that  I  was  wide  awake 
enough  I  assure  you,  and  could  not  think  of 
sleeping  until  I  had  examined  every  well  re- 
membered article.  Why,  I  shouldn't  think  a 
single  thing  had  been  moved  in  all  these  years. 
Here  is  the  same  blue  aud  white  carpet  upon 
the  floor,  a  specimen  of  Aunt  Amy's  maiden 
handiwork.  The  white  muslin  curtains  are 
looped  back  in  apparently  the  same  folds  as  of 
old.  The  same  high  bed  is  here  with  its  white 
spread  and  snowy  linen,  and  those  funny  pic- 
tures that  I  have  told  you  about  so  many  times, 
are  still  hanging  upon  the  walls.  All  the  pres- 
idents from  Washington  to  Van  Buren,  inclu- 
sive, besides  Franklin  and  Bonaparte.  What 
an  august  assemblage  to  watch  over  the  slum- 
bers of  a  poor  tired  school  girl !  They  used  to 
look  very  solemn  and  dignified  to  my  childish 
eyes,  and  not  much  less  so  now  to  my  older 
vision.  Then  there  are  paintings  of  two  gaily 
dressed  young  ladies  labeid,  the  one  Elizabeth, 
the  other  Jalia.  I  used  to  gazs  admiringly 
upon  their  huge  curls  and  gaudy  dresses,  but 
now  I  laughed  aloud  at  the  quaint  figures. 
Yet  I  was  glad  to  see  them  all  again,  and  sank 
to  slumber,  feeling  that  I  was  iu  the  midst  of 
friends  ;  and  so  I  lie  down  every  night  and 
awaken  every  morniog,  with  their  great  staring 
eyes  upon  me.  I  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  all 
that  I  do  and  enjoy  here.  Papa  remained  a 
week  and  really  seemed  to  grow  young  again 
among  these  rural  scenes.  Uncle  and  aunt  are 
unceasingly  kind  and  tender  to  me,  and  Her- 
bert is  always  ready  and  seems  to  enjoy  going 
with  me  to  gather  lilies  upon  the  pond,  to 
search  for  berries  in  the  fields,  to  ramble  by 
the  river-side  or  to  take  our  favorite  horseback 
rides  through  the  winding  paths  of  the  noble 
woods.  Then  in  the  evening  he  reads  to  me, 
tells  me  of  bis  journeyings  in  other  lands,  and 
we  practise  singing  together, — for  papa  has  sent 
out  my  piano, — and  we  have  an  admiring  audi- 
ence in  uncle  and  aunt.  Cousin  Herbert  has  a 
fine  library.  He  invited  me  into  his  study  the 
day  after  I  came  here,  and  showed  me  his  books 
and  some  fine  paintings  and  curiosities  he  had 
collected  in  foreign  countries,  telliog  me  at  the 
same  lime,  to  come  there  whenever  it  pleased 
me.  It  pleases  me  to  go  every  morniog  and 
dust,  put  things  in  order  and  arrange  fresh 
roses  in  the  vases  on  his  study  table.  You  see 
I  am  certain,  that  there  never  was  a  girl  before 
that  had  such  a  dear  good  cousin  as  mine. 
And  how  little  I  can  do  for  him  in  return  for 
his  countless  favors  to  me !  One  thing  troubles 
me  a  little,  however.  He  has  never  called  me 
cousin  since  that  first  night,  but  he  is  not  spar- 
ing of  pet  names  nevertheless.  There,  he  calls 
now,  "  Lottie,  little  one,  it's  time  for  our  ride," 
and  I  go,  so  good-by,  my  precious  Maggie,  for 
to-day." 

Lottie's  letters  after  this  said  less  and  less 
concerning  her  cousin,  though  I  knew  by  their 
tone  that  she  was  very  happy.  Sweet  girl,  all 
unconsciously  she  was  cherishing  a  far  deeper 
than  cousinly  affection,  for  her  young  relative. 
Swiftly  flew  the  hours  she  passed  with  him. 
She  never  wearied  of  listening  to  the  tales  he 
told  or  the  books  he  read  to  her.  She  liked  to 
feel  the  caressing  touch  of  his  hand  drawing 
back  the  cutis  from  her  brow  as  she  stood  by 
his  side  listening  to  some  wild  legend,  little 
dreaming  in  her  inexperience,  that  they  were 
rehearsing  the  world-old  story  of  "  heart  cling- 
ing to  heart,  and  one  ever  choosing  one." 

Bat  not  thus  unconscious  was  Herbert  Clay- 
ton. Well  he  knew  why  he  taxed  his  memory 
to  recall  incidents  which  might  draw  her  to  his 
side  and  give  him  an  excuse  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  those  blue  eyes  which  had  haunted  his 
slumber  every  night  since  that  beautiful  vision 
of  maidenhood  had  burit  upon  his  astonished 
sight  in  the  peison  of  his  cousin.  H-.  remem- 
bered the  fair  child  who  had  dwelt  with  them 
years  before,  but  had  forgotten  that  child- 
hood's graces  must  have  ripened  into  woman's 
charms  by  that  time.  No  wonder  that  his 
dreams,  the  first  night  of  her  second  visit, 
were  of  soft  eyes,  brown  ringlets,  and  a  sweet 
young  face.  No  wonder  that  he  declared  in  his 
heart  that  never  again  could  he  call  her  cousin, 
but  if  possible,  he  would  win  the  right  ere  long, 
to  call  her  by  a  far  sweeter,  dearer  name — wife. 
But  week  after  week  passed  by  and  yet  he 
shrank  from  making  the  avowal,  which  if  it 
should  not  give  him  the  boon  he  craved,  must 
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loflQ  him  tho  f  co  frank  intercourse  tinil  coi  li- 
donco  of  the  present  time.  For  once  reject*  d  i  s 
a  lover  and  a  return  to  the  claims  of  coudnship 
was  impossible.  So  his  lovo  strengthened  in 
silence,  uud  Lottie  guessed  not  tho  woiilth  of 
affection  Lavished  upon  her.  Sua  div«t  InMg* 
iuod  how  Herbert  listened  for  tho  sound  of  her 
light  footst^pi  and  her  clear  ro*C0,  ns  she  went 
singing  about  tho  house,  how  passionately  ho 
had  kissed  tho  spray  of  mom  rose-biuls  who  had 
laid  across  the  open  1  ook  on  hi-t  study  table, 
nor  how  he  hud  put  them  fsido  with  his  most 
precious  treasures,  because  her  h-'iid  had  gaUlt 
orod  tliem,  and  her  eyo  had  routed  upon  their 
beauty.  She  did  Dot  imagino  when  ho  sat  by 
her  sido  and  talked  with  hei'  SO  calmly,  how  he 
longed  to  elnsp  her  in  Mi  arms  mid  pour  tho 
whole  burthen  of  his  hopes  and  fears  into  her 
oar.  And  yet  all  this  time  she  had  been  grow- 
ing into  a  new  and  deeper  life.  Mho  was  no1 
less  happy  than  before,  though  her  merry  laugh 
did  not  ring  out  as  often.  She  loved  to  sit  qui 
etly  and  look  out  upon  the  dewy  landscape  of 
evening- until  her  whole  soul  was  fil!ei  wMi  its 
calmness  and  silent  beauty.  Life  scorned  more 
mysterious,  holy  and  desirable,  and  naturo  morn 
enchantingly  lovely.  Uncle  Will  and  Aunt 
Amy  observed  tho  symptoms,  and  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  as  evtry  day  appeared  to  bring 
nearer  the  accomplishment  of  their  dearest 
wishes.  They  w. re  too  wise  'o  spoil  tho  ro- 
mance by  interference,  so  they  waited  patiently 
the  denouement,  which  they  saw  cou'd  not  be 
long  delayed.  And  it  came  in  this  wise.  Her- 
bert and  Lottie  had  gone  for  their  u-ual  ride 
one  afternoon,  and  had  chosen  their  fivorite 
drive,  where  the  path  wound  under  magnift  ent 
hemlocks,  along  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  whose 
descent  was  somewhat  jagged  and  prec'pitons, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  which  wound  a  clear 
stream,  where  many  a  luckless  trout  had  been 
captured. 

As  they  came  within  the  shadows  of  the  tall 
tree*,  our  equestrians  had  slackened  their  pace 
and  lapsed  into  silence  .somewhat  ominous.  In 
fact,  Herbert  had  decided  to  try  his  fate  and  end 
his  suspense,  and  was  just  opening  his  lips  to 
divulge  the  secret,  when  the  sharp  ring  of  a 
rifle  was  heard  through  the  forest  and  ere  Lot- 
tie could  grasp  t'-c  reins,  which  were  hanging 
loosely  on  her  horse's  neck,  the  frightened 
steed  had  given  one  quick  plunge,  which  threw 
the  helpless  girl  down  the  steep  bank  and  sped 
away.  In  a  moment  Herbert  had  thrown  him- 
self from  his  horse,  dashed  down  the  craggy 
aide  to  where  Lottie  lay  and  raised  her  in  his 
arms.  Her  blue  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
sweet  face  white  as  snow,  save  where  a  little 
6: ream  of  blood  trickled  from  one  fair  temple. 
With  cheeks  as  colorless  as  her  own,  he  bore 
her  to  the  brook-side,  and  dashed  the  cool  water 
upon  her  brow.  Still  no  breath  parted  her  pale 
lip=,  and  her  eyelids  rtfuscd  to  optn.  Then 
clasping  her  to  him,  wiih  a  strength  of  which 
he  was  not  aware,  he  showered  passionate  kisses 
upon  her  still  lips,  and  in  agony  besought  her 
by  every  endearing  title,  to  look  upon  him,  to 
speak  to  him  once  more.  The  cold  water  upon 
her  face  had  parfa'ly  aroused  Lottie  from  her 
insensibility,  and  though  yet  too  weak  to  move 
a  limb  or  raise  her  eyelids,  she  was  conscious  of 
the  s:rong  clasp  in  which  she  lay,  felt  the  tu- 
multuous throbbings  of  the  heart  to  which  she 
was  pressed,  and  the  wild  kisses  waich  fell  up- 
on her  lips,  and  she  heard  the  voice  which  she 
so  much  loved  crying  "  Lottie,  my  Utile  one,  do 
not  leave  me  !  Look  up,  my  dariiog,  my  love, 
for  I  cannot  live  without  you !"  And  at  that 
call  her  eyes  opened,  the  hot  blo.d  flashed  over 
cheeks  and  brow,  and  with  su  klen  shyness,  she 
endeavored  to  free  herself  from  the  arms  which 
encircled  her.  But  Herbert  drew  the  young 
head  back  to  his  breast,  while  he  poured  out  the 
full  tide  of  h-s  love  in  words  of  fe  vid  elo- 
quence, and  Lottie  awoke  to  a  knowledge  that 
the  affection  which  she  had  cherished,  was  no 
cousinly  feeling,  but  the  love  wlrch  should 
stand  her  in  place  of  all  o'her  earthly  t  es,  and 
without  which  her  life  must  indeed  be  desolate. 

And  so  Herbert  Clayton,  won  sweet  Lottie 
Lisle  for  his  bride. 

A  few  years  later  Clayton  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  I  then  met  them  in  Washington. 
Lottie  wore  the  same  winning,  happy  expres- 
sion which  had  been  so  fascinating  in  the  mai- 
den, and  I  needed  no  further  proof  that  her 
married  life  had  never  caused  a  regret,  that  she 
had  spent  that  summer  in  the  country. 


Envy  shooteth  at  others  and  hits  herself. 


Writtmi  fur  Qtawon'o  Flctorlol 
NONfJ. 


HY   WM.    II     DAVIS, 


Swift  ii.i  tho  morning'!  rosy  lltfbt, 
Quick  in*  tin-  Ughtnlng'a  (bum  I  ioo, 

(JwMI  U  tin-  MHiillmvV  iiri-iiivv  llinllfc 

ArroHH  ihti  boiom  of  tho  ion. 

Sot  ilonroat,  fly  my  thoughts  to  thoo, 

'limn  mor i  mi-Mi  ihiLii  friend  t" I 

Swlfl  mi  tin'  arrow  outa  tbo  air, 
Wbon  Mm  it  from  thu  bondoJ  bow, 
Bwlit  m  t  '"  swiftest  Million  thoro  uro 
Abovoj  or  on  tho  oarth  Ik>1ow, — 
So,  ilonroat  n.v  my  thoughts  tu  thoo, 
Thou  moro  "n  oortli  thuu  frloud  to  mol 

Tin-  swcot  expression  of  thy  fivoj 
The  milliner  of  thy  (loop  blue  eyo, 
Ant  but  ondoanncnta  where  1  tmco 
A  noul  "i'  honvonly  purity. 
TiuiN  fly  my  though'H  to  thcaunnd  thee 

Tlimi  more  on  e  rtli  tli.ui  frieuil  to  me! 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 


Tin;  wind  blew  a  terrible  southeaster;  the 
rain  drifted  fearfully  along,  and  fell  in  rushing 
torrents  against  the  shattered  casements  and  rat- 
tling windows  of  tho  old  tenement  occupied  by 
the  Mosolys.  The  night  too,  was  as  dark  and 
gloomy  as  clouds  and  storms  could  make  it: — 
frightful  sounds  were  heard  howling  along  the 
blast,  and  wails  of  the  tree-toad  from  the  roof, 
seemed  ominous  of  some  tragic  catastrophe. 
Mosely  himself  had  gone  from  homo,  leaving 
his  wife  and  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
to  manage  affairs  in  his  absence. 

When  night  came  on,  tho  younger  children  to 
the  numher  of  three  or  four,  were  put  to  bed  in 
the  chamber,  and  Mrs.  Mosely,  notwithstanding 
her  fears,  which  had  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  hardly  dared  to  breathe,  afrcr  securing 
all  the  doors,  retired  to  her  bed,  in  company 
with  her  eldest  daughter. 

Mrs.  Mosely  was  a  devout  believer  in  appar- 
itions and  supernatural  appearances,  and  her 
imagination  readily  supplied  her  with  number- 
less instances,  in  which  visitants  from  another 
world  had  chosen  to  make  their  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  precisely  such  storms  and  tempests. 
The  house,  too,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted — strange  sights  had  been  seen  by  the 
neighbors  flitting  about  the  mansion  during  the 
time  it  was  uninhabited,  and  numberless  were 
the  times  in  which  a  rumbling  noise  similar  to 
drawing  a  heavy  body  over  the  floor,  had  com- 
menced at  the  southeast  corner  of  the  kitchen 
chamber  and  with  a  hesitating  movement,  ad- 
vanced to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  sometimes 
even  descended  them.  As  these  noises  were 
heard  in  the  night,  and  a  profound  silence  invar- 
iably followed,  except  that  sometimes  a  light 
step  was  heard  in  the  kitchen,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  some  unfortunate  person  had  been 
murdered  in  that  corner  of  the  house  where  thu 
cries  commenced,  and  had  been  dragged  across 
the  chamber,  and  down  stairs  j  how  it  was  after- 
wards disposed  of,  no  one  knew. 

The  storm  continued  to  increase,  and  the  oak 
which  stood  in  the  yard,  and  had  braved  the 
storms  of  centuries,  groaned  to  its  very  centra, 
while  the  ends  of  the  branches  which  were  lean- 
iug  on  the  house,  as  if  for  support,  by  their  rat- 
tling sweep  added  not  a  little  to  the  din  and  up- 
roar without.  Mrs.  Mosely  previous  to  her  go- 
ing to  bed,  had  gone  up  stairs  to  see  if  all  was 
safe,  and  rinding  every  thing  right,  just  as  in  de- 
scending the  stairs  her  head  came  on  a  level  with 
the  floor,  her  eye  caught  a  glimpse  of  some 
white  object  in  the  suspicious  corner,  and  to  add 
to  her  distress,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  which 
made  the  old  house-  rock,  extinguished  her  light 
and  left  her  in  total  darkness.  Sufficiently 
frightened,  she  hastened  to  where  the  little  fire 
she  had  left  made  the  darkness  and  gloom 
around,  visible,  and  without  daring  to  look  be- 
hind her,  crept  into  bed.  Scarcely  had  she  been 
able  to  draw  the  bed  clothes  over  her  head  when 
the  noise  which  had  given  so  much  alarm  at 
previous  times,  again  commenced ;  it  crossed  the 
chamber,  descended  the  stairs,  and — all  was  si- 
lence, except  the  storm  raging  without.  Mr3. 
Mosely  trembled  in  every  joint,  the  bed  shook 
as  though  she  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of  ague. 
At  that  moment  another  blast  swept  by  the  old 
mansion,  and  such  a  rolling,  rumbling,  doleful 
noise,  as  the  Breton  peasant  hears  before  his 
door  when  he  is  warned  that  his  final  hour  is 
come,  commenced  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  long  low  black  shed,  back  of  the  kitchen,  and 


proceeded  tin  it  Bcomcjd  to'stop  with  a  sudden 

hollow  BOUnd  ol  tho  kitchen    dour.     Instantly  a 

hmd  ami    ini""linr   iitli'inli'd  with  it  heavy 

crush,  wan  hoard  in  tho  kitchen,  which   lusted 

but    u    moment,    whim    n    kIow     heavy    thump, 

thump,  thump,  won  hoard  proceeding  from  tint 
kitchen  townrdo  tho  mom  in  which  Mrn.  Mosely 
and  her  daughter  WOPD  in  bed.     They  heard  the 

noise  but  escape  wan  hopoloBn;  the  Arc- had] i 

out,  ami  it  was  a*  dark  in  as  out  doors  ;  if  dur- 
ing their  lives  they  had  never  before  prayed, 
tiuv  begged  heartily  now,  but  in  vain  j  tho  noise 
advanced]  it  passed  the  threshold,  thump, 
thump,  thump ;  it  turned  to  tho  bod ;  M 
MOfloIy  screamed  loud,  but  the  relentless  appari- 
tion stopped  not  till  it  was  (airly  at  the  bedside, 
Bt niggling,  groaning,  and  thumping. 

Mr.-*.  Mosely  was  frightened  to  desperation; 
she  called  aloud  for  mercy  and  help,  ami  spring- 
ing from  tho  lied,  rained  the  window,  and  call- 
ing on  her  daughter  to  follow,  leaped  into  the 
street,  and  midst  the  peltings  of  the  storm 
made  her  way  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  farmer 
Hodge's,  where  she  arrived  almost  dead  with 
fright,  cold,  and  rain,  As  soon  as  she  recov- 
ered sufficient  breath,  she  gave  her  astonished 
neighbors  the  reason  of  so  unusual  a  visit,  and 
entreated  Ilodge.  to  save  it  possible,  the  chil- 
dren she  had  left  at  home — from  she  knew  not 
what.  Hodge  was  an  honest  fellow,  and  pos- 
sessed on  such  occasions  ot  an  exuberant  de- 
gree of  courage,  and  the  storm  was  so  violent, 
and  so  many  frightful  stories  crowded  at  once 
on  his  recollection,  that  Ilodge  scratched  his 
head,  and  would  have  willingly  declined  a  con- 
tent that  would  have  tc.-.ted  the  prowess  of 
Hooker  himself.  It  was  but  tor  a  moment  how- 
ever, and  his  humanity,  and  pity  for  the  good 
woman's  distress  prevailed  :  he  seized  his.  lan- 
tern, and  wielding  in  one  hand  a  sound  walnut 
cudgel,  which  had  formerly  served  for  a  hand 
staff,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Mosely  who  had  put 
on  some  of  Mrs.  Hodge's  clothes,  and  whom  no 
entreaties  could  prevail  upon  to  remain,  he 
sallied  forth  ready  to  meet  whatever  might  dare 
him  to  the  encounter. 

They  reached  the  house — it  remained  as  they 
had  left  it.  They  cautiously  and  tremblingly 
entered  the  room  where  Mrs.  Mosely  slept,  when 
the  first  thing  that  saluted  their  eyes  was,  thump 
— thump — thump,  accompanied  by  the  frightful 
strangling  noise  which  had  given  so  much 
alarm,  appearing  to  come  from  under  the  bed 
they  had  just  quitted.  Hodge  involuntarily 
shrunk  back,  but  opening  his  lantern,  with  a 
palpitating  heart,  he  ventured  to  the  bed  and 
cautiously  raised  the  coverlet  which  hung  nearly 
to  the  floor,  peeped  under,  when,  merciful 
Heaven  !  what  a  scene  presented  itself  to  his 
horror-struck  vision  !  There  was  no  ghost,  no 
apparition,  no  spectre  fro*n  the  murderous 
grave,  no  straggler  from  the  "  vasty  deep ; " 
but  a  real,  white,  huge,  bloody  and  ferocious 
cat !  with  h:s  head  wedged  into  Mrs.  Mosely 's 
la^gc,  pewter,  quart  cup,  which  had  been  left 
half  full  of  milk,  standing  on  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble 1  Hodge  relieved  the  cat  in  the  same  way 
that  "Paddy  from  Cork,"  did  his  dog,  when 
caught  in  similar  circumstances — cut  off  his 
head  to  exricate  it  from  the  mug. 

The  fright  having  subsided,  the  whole  myfi- 
ery  was  developed  and  a  worthy  family  deliv- 
ered f.om  their  fears  of  hobgoblins,  spooks,  and 
apparitions.  It  was  found  thnt  a  branch  of  the 
o  k  had  displaced  a  clapboard,  and  made  a  hole 
through  which  the  cat,  a  wild  prowler  of  the 
woods,  had  for  a  long  time  found  its  way  into  the 
house.  Ou  that  night  he  entered  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  finding  it  all  still,  descended  to  the 
kitchen.  The  mug  had  been  left  iu  the  manner 
stated,  and  with  considerable  difficulty  he  intro- 
duced his  head  and  began  his  feast.  At  that 
moment  the  force  of  the  wind  drove  the  large 
brass  kettle  from  its  moo  ings,  rolled  it  the 
whole  length  of  the  shed,  and  brought  it  up 
with  violence  against  the  kitchen  door.  Fright- 
ened in  his  turn,  Grimalkin  attemp'ed  to  extri- 
cate liis  head,  but  it  was  impossible,  and  in  the 
struggle,  he  came  to  the  floor,  where  the  mug 
was  Siill  lessened  in  its  dimensions  by  falling  on 
the  edge  of  the  chair.  Half  sutfocated  in  the 
milk,  he  endeavored  to  m-ke  his  retreat  but  was 
unable,  and  as  fortune  would  have  it,  found  his 
way  thumping  hi*  pewter  mug  upon  the  floor 
at  every  step,  to  the  apartment  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Mosely  and  her  daughter. 

To  conclude  the  whole,  the  oak  limb  was  dis- 
membered— the  clapboard  replaced — and  ghosts 
and  apparitions  forever  banished  the  neighbor- 
hood. 


FUHM  AND  Tiifi.li:   VALI'K. 

Tins    is   the    BOOSOn    when  fins  are  in  fa-hem, 

ami,  what  is  better,  ore  of  ii  o,  By  consulting 
an  account  of  the  fur-trade  of  the  Hudson  Buy 
(  oiiipiinv,  which  is  tiie  principal  source  of  sup- 
ply,  we  And  that  the  fur*  and  peltries  of  the 
company  comprize  fox  of  rnrioui   colors,  black 

and  brown  hear,  soldo,  OttOr,  lynx,  In  aver,  rae- 
COOn,  minx,  mUSqnUflbj  WOlf,  fur-Mid,  marten, 
squirrel  and  ermine.  The  mo-t  important  in 
tills  lint  is  sabh-,  of  which  mulls  and  tippets  an; 
mostly  made,  Of  those  125,000  are  collected 
hy  the  Hudson  Hay  Company  unnually. 

We  find  it  recorded  in  history  that  a  wreath 
of  block  sable,  which  was  presented  to  Henry  I., 
in  the  early  part  of  tho  eleventh  century,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  cost  not  less  than  £100, 
which  in  those  days  was  a  very  great  Hum. 

The  Russian  or  Siberian  sable  is  more  es- 
teemed than  the  American,  however,  being  sofi> 
ii  and  more  silky  than  the  latter;  and  of  these 
Uussiu  annually  produces  JiO, ooo.  This  is  why 
those  luxuries  are  so  costly  ;  so  few  of  these 
furs,  in  proportion  to  the  number  who  wear 
them,  arc  produced  annually.  This  may  ac- 
count also  for  the  great  risk  of  getting  an  imita- 
tion or  spurious  article  for  your  money.  The 
price  of  the  real  sable  corresponds  with  the 
abundance  and  glossy  blackness  of  the  upper 
coat. 

Of  marten  skins  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
gathered  in  one  year,  we  are  told,  14,000,  and 
the  French  free-traders  in  Canada  exported  30,000 
of  them  in  the  same  year.  A  good  many  of 
these  are  worn  as  linings  and  trimmings  by  the 
ladies,  and  gloves  are  lined  with  them,  in  largo 
numbers. 

The  black  or  silver  fox  is  a  rare  fur  and  a 
valuable  one,  a  single  skin  often  commanding  at 
wholesale  $200,  and  even  $600.  About  one 
thousand  of  these  are  annually  collected  hy  tho 
company,  and  nearly  all  of  them  go  to  RuBsia 
or  China,  for  lining  and  trimmings  to  dresses. 
The  fur  of  the  sea  otter  is  mostly  used  for  caps, 
collars  and  robes,  and  about  15,000  or  20,000  of 
these  are  annually  collected,  and  go  in  great 
abundance  to  China,  wdiere  a  single  otter  skin 
sells  for  seventy-five  dollars.  Yet  others  go  to 
Russia,  Turkey  and  Greece.  Of  wolf-skins,  the 
Russians  make  sleigh-robes.  Beaver  has  he- 
come  a  drug,  since  other  materials  have  super- 
ceded it  for  hats.  Military  caps  and  pistol-hold- 
ers are  made  of  this  skin. 

The  skin  of  the  squirrel  is  used  in  immense 
quantities  a'd  over  Europe,  and  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  export  vast  quantities  to  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  this  fur,  dyed  very  cunningly,  which 
you  are  in  great  danger  of  being  persuaded  to 
purchase  as  the  real  Russian  sable.  It  is  ex- 
tremely light — in  weight — and  though  not  worth 
an  eighth  part  as  much  as  the  sables,  is  sold  at 
sable  prices  in  great  quantities. 

The  ermine,  too,  is  very  often  counterfeited, 
but  an  expert  detects  the  cheat  at  a  touch  and  a 
glance.  This  fur  is  taken  from  a  little  animal, 
about  as  big  as  a  weasel,  and  is  pure  white  all 
over,  except  the  tip  end  of  his  tail-,  which  is 
black.  The  Siberian  ermine  is  intensely  and 
spotlessly  white.  About  20,000  of  these  are  en- 
trapped annually  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 

It  is  a  historical  fact,  that,  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  the  ermine  has  been  associated 
with  the  dignity  of  throne  and  bench.  It  is 
called  in  heraldry,  minever.  Of  it  the  corona- 
tion robes  of  kings  and  queens  are  made.  It  is 
also  an  attribute  of  the  bench,  and  has  come  to 
mean,  what  its  spotless  white  should  indicate, 
judicial  purity. 


A  FEW  SHORT  SENTENCES  OF  ADVICE. 

Never  divulge  a  thing  confided  to  you. 

Let  nothing  ruffle  your  temper. 

Never  neglect  small  matters  and  expenses. 

Keep  your  own  secrets. 

Deceive  him  who  attempts  to  deceive  you. 

Be  prudent  and  circumspect  in  all  you  say 
and  do. 

Beware  of  being  duped — the  world  is  full  of 
knaves. 

Let  all  your  actions  be  manly. 

In  every  thing  be  cool,  determined,  and  vigor- 
ous. 

All  comparisons  are  odious  and  should  be 
avoided. 

He  scatters  enjoyment  who  can  enjoy  much. 

Make  no  one  your  confidant. 

Consult  with'  feeling,  and  act  with  vigor. 

Never  interfere  in  other  people's  concents. 

Never  put  implicit  faith  in  a  man  who  has 
once  deceived  you. 

To  the  poor  owe  nothing. 

Of  the  rich  ask  nothing. 

Neither  flatter  nor  censure  the  vain. 

Never  believe  the  flatterer. 

To  the  blabber,  speak  not. 

To  the  silent,  open  yourself  with  caution. 

Attempt  not  to  curb  a  madman  or  to  make  a 
fool  wise. 

Think  of  what  you  are  doing. 

Man  may  live  content  in  any  situation. 

Observe  the  three  grand  properties — time, 
place  and  persons. 

Say  little— but  say  that  little  well. 

Never  disgrace  yourself  in  order  to  do  honor 
to  any  one  living. 

Whatever  you  undertake — persevere  in  : — 
but  consider  well  before  you  do  undertake  a 
thing. 

Be  always  punctual  to  your  engagements. 

Be  industrious  and  frugal  and  you  will  be  rich. 

Let  nothing  throw  you  off  your  g  lard. 

Be  cautious  and  reserved  with  people  you  do 
not  know. 

Never  give  your  opinion  if  it  be  likely  to  ho 
contrary  to  that  of  any  one  present. 
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WINTER     COSTUMES     OF     THE    BRITISH     TROOPS     IN     CANADA. 


BRITISH  TROOPS  IN   CANADA  IN  WINTER  COSTUME. 

Sir  Francis  Head,  the  brilliant  English  writer  of  travels,  speaks 
in  this  way  of  the  intense  cold  of  a  Canada  winter  :  "  The  cold  of 
a  Canada  winter  must  be  felt  to  be  imagined,  and,  when  felt,  can 
no  more  be  described  by  words  than  colors  to  a  blind  man,  or  mu- 
sic to  a  deaf  one.  Even  under  bright  sunshine,  and  in  a  most  ex- 
hilarating air,  the  biting  effect  of  the  cold  upon  the  portion  of  our 
face  that  is  exposed  to  it,  resembles  the  application  of  a  strong 
acid ;  and  the  healthy  grin  which  the  countenance  assumes,  re- 
quires— as  I  often  observed  on  those  who  for  many  minutes  had 
been  in  a  warm  room  waiting  to  see  me — a  considerable  time  to 
relax.  In  a  calm,  almost  any  degree  of  cold  is  bearable  ;  but  the 
application  of  successive  doses  of  it  to  the  face,  by  wind,  becomes, 


course,  is — at  least  to  my  feelings  it  alwavs  appeared — infinitely 
worse  than  the  disease.  On  entering,  for  instance,  the  small  har- 
bor of  a  little  inn,  a  number  of  strong,  able-bodied  fellows  are 
discovered  holding  their  hands   a  few  inches  before  their  faces 


destrianism  impossible,  save  with  "corks,"  which  are  pronged 
bars  of  iron,  securely  strapped  across  the  foot.  Moccasins  are 
likewise  very  commonly  worn  over  the  feet.  In  the  several  spir- 
ited illustrations  on  this  page,  the  various  costumes  of  the  British 
troops  are  given  with  exactness  and  care,  so  that  the  reader  can 
easily  judge  through  what  perilous  straits  of  wintry  weather 
they  are  usually  compelled  to  pass,  and  even  then,  not  always 
unscathed.  To  be  stationed  for  a  year  in  Canada,  can  be  no  very 
pleasant  thought  to  the  British  soldier  who  may  last  have  eaten 
his  salt  and  porridge  in  a  wanner  clime — say  in  India.  But  after 
the  experiment  has  been  fairly  tried,  and  gone  through  success- 
fully with  the  aid  of  furs,  blankets  and  wrappers,  we  believe  the 
soldier  generally  reverts  to  his  severe  boreal  experience  with  the 
utmost  glee.     It  afforded  him  a  sort  of  long  frolic,  and  was  so 
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occasionally,  almost  unbearable ;  indeed,  I  remember  seeing  the 
left  checks  of  nearly  twenty  of  our  soldiers  simultaneously  frost- 
bitten in  marching  about  a  hundred  yards  across  a  bleak,  open 
place,  completely  exposed  to  a  strong  and  bitterly  cold  north-west 
wind  that  was  blowing  upon  us  all.  The  remedy  for  this  intense 
cold,  to  which  many  Canadians  and  others  have  occasionally  re- 
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and  sitting  in  silence  immediately  in  front  of  a  stove  of  such  ex- 
cruciating power,  that  it  really  feels  as  if  it  would  roast  the  very 
eyes  in  their  sockets."  The  accompanying  figures  give  the  read- 
er a  correct  idea  of  the  mode  of  dress  made  necessary  to  the 
British  troops  in  Canada,  during  the  long  and  severe  winters.  A 
Canada  winter  is  something  that  even  we  in  New  England  do  not 
quite  understand,  tough  as  are  some  specimens  of  our  own.  The 
soldiers  and  officers  of  the  British  army  that  are  then  quartered 
there,  have  a  hard  time  indeed  of  it.  The  snow  in  the  streets  of 
Quebec  lies  three  and  four  feet  deep.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  frozen 
almost  to  the  bottom,  wedging  up  huge  masses  of  ice  in  shapeless 
confusion.  The  travelling  in  Canada  is  performed  altogether  in 
sleighs.  The  costumes  of  the  people  are  generally  of  fur,  hides 
and  blankets,  with  warm,  thick  hoods  to  cover  and  protect  the  en- 
tire head  except  the  face.  Water  will  freeze  several  inches  in  a 
night.     Sometimes,  too,  the  strcots  are  so  slippery  as  to  make  pe- 
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different  from  any  experience  in  soldiering  he  ever  had  before 
Quebec  lies  in  the  same  latitude  with  London  ;  but  the  climates  of 
the  two  cities  arc  not  to  be  compared,  even  by  those  who  can  say 
they  know  them  through  and  through.  Wo  should  prefer,  on 
many  accounts,  to  take  our  chance  in  London,  fog  and  all. 
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STEAMSHIP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Since  the  day  when  this  fine  screw-steamer 
was  launched  at  Bristol,  in  the  year  1845,  mam- 
moth enterprises,  and  even  mastodon  enterprises, 
in  the  way  of  the  building  of  steamships,  have 
multiplied  on  every  hand.  The  problem  seems 
to  be,  with  builders,  to  combino  speed  with 
steadiness.  Our  American  fleet  of  ocean  steam- 
ers, the  Collins  line,  challenged  the  admiration 
of  the  world  in  one  or  both  of  these  particulars, 
and  the  ambitious  and  praiseworthy  aims  of  the 
founders  of  the  line  promised  to  be  nearly  real- 
ized in  the  build  and  dimensions  of  the  noble 
Adriatic ;  a  ship  that,  unfortunately,  never  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  her  magnificent 
qualities  as  they  deserved,  by  a  passage  across 
the  stormy  Atlantic.  She  was  deemed  a  sort  of 
sea-monster,  beside  which  few  other  vessels  of 
the  same  character  would  have  ventured  to  rank 
themselves.  But  since  wc  have  had  the  Great 
Eastern  on  the  docket,  all  former  ideas  of  mam- 
moth vessels,  the  ark  of  Noah  not  excepted, 
have  dwindled,  and  become  in  a  degree  infinites- 
imal. The  Great  Eastern  is  the  culmination  of 
all  efforts  and  designs  ;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt  if  even  she  can  be  brought  into  such  work- 


ing shape  as  to  realize  the  main  intentions  and 
desires  of  the  enterprising  company  that  laid  her 
immense  keel  on  the  stocks.  The  Great  Britain, 
however,  having  been  built  several  years  ago — 
for  only  the  last  decade,  in  these  rapid  times, 
seems  very  remote — was  considered  quite  a  mon- 
ster craft  for  that  day  of  ship  building.  She 
was  launched,  as  before  stated,  in  Bristol,  Eng. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  she  found  almost  insu- 
pcrablo  difficulty  in  leaving  Dundrum,  and  was 
released  only  afrer  the  most  persevering  exer- 
tions and  the  lapse  of  considerable  time,  so  that 
she  did  not  make  her  first  appearance  in  Liver- 
pool till  1847.  The  hard  experience  attendant 
on  launching  and  clearing  her  well  nigh  discour- 
aged her  owners,  and  they  suffered  her  to  lie  in 
the  docks,  almost  without  care,  and  certainly 
without  any  other  thought  than  that  of  chagrin. 
But  her  very  idleness  drew  attention  to  her  again. 
It  was  thought  to  be  a  thousand  pities  that  a 
ship  of  such  artistic  lines  and  exquisite  naval 
proportions,  and  possessed  withal  of  such  noble 
working  capacities,  should  thus  lie  a  condemned 
and  practically  degraded  hulk.  Something  be- 
sides a  thought  of  the  money  put  into  her  en- 
tered the  brains  of  admiting  beholders,  and  a 


plan  was  soon  got  on  foot  to  repair  her  from 
stem  to  stern,  and  put  her  in  perfect  order  to 
perform  the  service  for  which  bIic  had  been  orig- 
inally called  into  being.  Immediately  the  nec- 
essary contracts  were  made  ;  money  was  forth- 
coming ;  a  new  and  energetic  company  was 
formed  ;  and  at  length,  with  almost  superhuman 
effort,  she  was,  as  it  were,  saved  from  what 
would  have  been  many  times  worse  than  a  "wa- 
tery grave."  Her  tonnage  was  increased,  by  the 
alterations  made  in  her,  some  thousand  tons. 
After  she  was  put  in  order,  her  dimensions  were 
recorded  as  follows  :  Length  over  all,  330  feet ; 
beam,  41  feet  6  inches  ;  depth  from  promenade 
deck,  40  feet  10  1-2  inches  ;  capacity  for  cargo, 
3100  tons;  ditto  for  coals,  1200  tons.  She  at 
first  had  five  masts,  but  the  number  was  reduced 
to  four ;  but  upon  these  she  is  able  to  spread 
10,000  square  yards  of  canvas.  The  two  centre 
masts  are  rigged  as  in  a  ship,  carrying  sails  as 
high  as  "royals,"  and  the  first  and  last  masts 
are  rigged  with  fore-and-aft  sails,  as  in  a  schoon- 
er. She  has  been  fitted  with  a  pair  of  oscillating 
engines,  of  the  collective  power  of  500  horses. 
The  cylinders  are  82  1-2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  feet  length  of  stroke ;  and  by  the  interven- 


tion of  cog-wheels  the  screw  will  make  three 
revolutions  to  one  of  the  engine.  The  screw,  or 
fan,  has  three  arms  or  blades,  and  is  15  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter,  and  19  feet  pitch.  There  are 
six  boilers,  either  of  which  can  be  used  indepen- 
dently of  the  other,  if  necessary.  The  engines 
are  of  the  most  beautiful  workmanship.  To 
lessen  the  vibration  formerly  experienced  from 
the  motion  of  the  screw  and  machinery,  eighteen 
wrought-iron  beams  have  been  placed  transverse- 
ly through  the  vessel,  which  lock  her  sides  firmly 
together.  The  bases  on  which  the  machinery 
rests  arc  much  stronger  than  formerly,  and  she 
has  further  been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
massive  iron  entablature  beams  to  the  engines, 
which  again  are  buttressed  by  a  framing  of  teak- 
wood,  each  piece  being  20  inches  deep  and  3 
feet  wide,  running  on  each  side  of  the  engine, 
transversely  and  diagonally,  to  the  sides  of  the 
ship,  (the  distance  in  which  this  solid  timber  ex- 
tends being  17  feet  6  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
engine)  and  the  whole  bolted  together,  and 
through  the  sides  of  the  ship,  by  wrought-iron 
bolts.  So  tljat  it  may  be  snid  that  the  Great 
Britain  steamer  has  not  her  superior  in  strength 
and  beauty  anywhere  afloat. 
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Written  for  GletFOn'fl  Pictorhl. 
[THE  LOST  SOUL. 


BY  WM,   F.    WOOD. 

Tho  soul  was  darkling  on  the  shore 

Of  wild  flisafltfe1,  stem  nud  deep, 
Where  the  lost  »pirit.i  evermore 

On  desolation's  pinions  sweep; 
In  vain  its  ravless,  drooping  wing3 

Beat  back  the  darkly  rolling  storm, 
Whose  frowning  cloud  in  anger  fiingg 

]ts  tliouuancl  fo)d3  around  his  form. 

Sad,  shrouded  soul!  the  day  Is  lost; 

Thy  glory  gone,  thy  light  decayed, 
And  on  Oblivion's  rsiyksa  coast 

Without  a  tear  thy  form  is  laid. 
Tempt  not,  0  eoul,  the  wrath  of  heaven ; 

Defy  not  ye  the  Almighty's  power; 
Your  sinB,  though  great,  may  be  forgiven, 

And  glory  crown  the  final  hour! 

Bear  witness,  heaven,  and  cirth,  and  sea ; 

Bear  witness,  all  ye  orbe  that  roll 
Through  chnos  dark  eternally, 

Bear  witness  to  the  Lord's  control! 
What  power  can  stay  the  smiting  rod, 

Descending  from  his  throne  on  high! 
Go,  ask  the  mountains  when  they  nod, 

And  howling  tempests  rend  the  sky  ! 


Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  lfifiO, 
by  F.  Gleason,  in  ihe  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial, 

SNOW-FEATHER; 

OR, 

THE   HERMIT    OF    CHICAGO. 


BY    MISS    MARY    W.    JANVRIN. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    HERMIT    AND    MONSIEUR    DE    LA    ROCQUE. 

Early  on  tho  morning  following  tho  day 
whose  incidents  were  related  in  our  last  chapter, 
the  little  canoe  of  the  Ottawa  girl  shot  out  over 
the  lake  in  the  direction  of  the  Hermit's  Inland. 

The  glowing  red  of  the  sunrise  cast  a  rosy 
gleam  on  the  rushes  and  sedge  grass  along  the 
shore,  till  they  seemed  a.  fringe  of  flame  skirting 
the  sleeping  waters. 

Already  the  Hermit  stood  on  a  little  landing 
in  front  of  his  island  home,  about  to  unloose  his 
boat  to  row  over  to  the  mainland. 

He  looked  np  to  greet  his  early  visitor  with  a 
kiud  "  Good-morning,  Owenec,"  as  she  ap- 
proached. "  You  are  hither  early.  I  am  just 
going  over  to  the  town." 

She  replied  by  taking  a  little  billet  from  her 
embroidered  belt  and  putting  it  into  his  hand. 
That  note  had  been  given  her  the  preceding  af- 
ternoon, when  she  visited  tho  tavern  to  bid  8a- 
hrcy  good-by,  and  with  a  charge  to  convey  it  to 
the  Hermit  as  soon  as  possible  next  day.  It  was 
evidently  written  under  the  wildest  excitement 
— betrayed  in  its  unsteady,  though  delicate  ehi- 
rography. 

"  The  strangest  discovery  has  been  made, 
Henri!"  So  the  note  ran.  "lam  not  Paul 
Durand's  daughter;  but  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  been  tending  in  his  convalescence — Mon- 
sieur Philippe  de  la  Rocque — is  my  father  !  And 
he  is  going  to  take  me  home  with  him,  to  the 
great  city  of  Quebec,  where  I  am  to  live  with 
him,  he  says,  his  ckere  Jille — his  dear  daughter. 
0,  Henri,  all  is  so  new,  so  strange  !  I  love  him 
already,  he  is  so  good,  so  noble  !  And  he  says 
he  has  known  sorrow,  and  I  am  to  make  him 
happy  again. 

"  But  I  could  not  go  without  letting  you  know 
this  strange  discovery.  If  I  could  only  see  you 
once  before  I  leave,  I  should  go  with  a  happier 
heart.  Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  ask  this  %  Your 
own  feelings  shall  decide,  not  mine.  "We  go  to- 
morrow, my  new  father  and  I. 
,  "I  scarce  know  what  I  have  written;  this 
strange  news  has  made  me  half  wild.  Snow- 
Feather  will  bear  tins  to  you.  lie  kind  to  her, 
for  my  sake,  when  I  am  gone. 

"  Sabrey." 

All  the  blood  in  his  heart  seemed  to  rush  in 
one  tide  to  Henri  Le  Clare's  face  as  he  read  this 
note,  then  swept  back  as  suddenly,  leaving  him 
deathly  pale. 

"  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque — Holy  Mary  ! — her 
father  !  What  means  this  ?  How  can  this  be  '< 
He  here  !     I  must  go  to  him,  Owenec." 

"  The  Ottawa  girl  listens  to  her  white  medi- 
cine father." 

"Do   you   know  what   our   fair   rose  of  the 


clearing  lias  written  here  ?  Did  she  tell  yon 
that  she  is  going  far  away,  with  her  new-found 
father,  to  dwell  in  a  great  city  on  the  distant  St. 
Lawrence  '?     She  goes  to-day." 

"  Owcnce  has  heard  it  from  her  pale  sister's 
lips." 

Whatever  the  Indian  girl's  grief  at  the  thought 
of  her  loss,  she  did  not  betray  it  in  her  impassive 
reply. 

"  How  is  the  sick  pale-fate  lady  ?"  she  asked, 
pointing  to  the  cabin. 

A  shake  of  the  head  was  the  Hermit's  reply. 

At  that  moment  Jacques  appeared  from  the 
forest  with  a  bundle  of  wood  for  firing,  and 
Owenec  blushed  scarlet  red.  The  Hermit  smiled, 
for  the  loves  of  the  French  youth  and  the  forest 
girl  had  not  escaped  his  observation. 

"I  thank  you,  my  child,  for  being  the  faithful 
bearer  of  this  message.  I  would  not  have 
missed  it  for  much.     How  can  I  repay  you  t" 

"  The  Ottawa  girl  will  not  take  wampum 
from  her  white  medicine  father,  but  will  he  give 
her  this  V  and  she  touched  a  small  agate  cross 
pendant  from  a  chain  he  wore. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  Hermit,  gratified 
that  the  ornament  had  struck  her  fancy,  detach- 
ing it  from  his  neck  and  placing  it  in  her  hand. 

She  closed  her  lingers  over  her  new  decora- 
tion, and  turned  away  to  her  canoe,  whither  she 
was  followed  by  her  lover,  who  now  reappeared 
from  the  cabin.  They  were  soon  lost  from  view 
among  the  islands  of  the  lake. 

Henri  Lc  Clare  remained  pacing  the  shore  in 
greatest  agitation.  Surprise  was  depicted  on 
every  feature. 

"  So  near  all  this  time — Sabrey  his  companion 
— and  unknown  to  me!  Shall  I  tell  Claudine 
now  .'"  and  lie  glanced  towards  the  cabin.  "  No, 
it  is  not  best  till  I  have  seen  him."  And  with 
this  decision,  he  unloosed  his  boat  and  turned  its 
prow  across  the  lake  towards  the  settlement. 

When  Henri  gained  the  inn,  Sabrey  dc  la 
Rocque — as  we  shall  now  call  her — was  sitting 
on  her  father's  knee,  parting  the  soft  locks 
streaked  with  gray  hair  from  his  forehead,  and 
charming  him  with  her  tender,  winning  ways, 
while  the  fur-trader  looked  younger  and  happier 
than  lie  had  for  many  years.  Already  his  new- 
found daughter  had  become  all  the  world  to  the 
lonely  man  ;  and  the  fissures  of  a  heart  that  had 
been  rent  first  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  death, 
then  pierced  anew  by  that  which  is  crueller  far 
than  death  cau  ever  be — the  stab  of  disgrace,  in- 
ilicted  by  one  we  have  loved — the  fissures  of  that 
heart  were  fast  closing  up  under  tho  gentle  touch 
of  his  new-found  treasure. 

Therefore  it  was  with  a  gesture  nf  impatience 
at  the  interruption;  that  lie  turned  to  meet  the 
stranger  whom  the  landlord  ushered  into  the 
apartment. 

Sabrey  glided  from  his  arms  with  a  rosy  blush, 
exclaiming,  "  Henri  !"  then  turned  to  present 
him  to  her  father.  , 

But  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque  sprang  to  his  feet 
with  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  recogni- 
tion on  every  feature. 

"  Ihnril  and  here  ?  Mon  Dieu  I  what  strange 
revelations  !  First  my  daughter — now  you  !  She 
may  come  next ;"  and  a  name  trembled  on  his 
lips  he  could  not  utter. 

"  She  is  here,  or  close  at  hand,  mon  pere,"  said 
Henri  Le  Clare.  "  Will  you  go  to  her  1  III, 
and  dying,  you  surely  will  forgive  her,  and 
soothe  her  last  moments?"  And  he  took  tlie 
trembling  man's  hand. 

"  Here !  Forgive  !  And  have  you  forgiven 
her  V  asked  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque,  in  quiver- 
ing accents". 

"  I  have." 

"  Then,  surely,  if  the  injured  lover  has  dono 
this,  the  father  will  not  hold  back.  Let  me  go 
to  her.  This  is  so  new — all  is  so  new  and 
strange,  I  begin  to  think  I  am  one  walking  in  a 
dream ;"  and  he  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead. 
"Let  me  go  to  her." 

"And  Sabrey,  too  V  said  Henri  Le  Clare, 
"  You,  too,  will  visit  your  poor,  repentant,  dying 
sister.  For  Claudine,  your  father's  eldest-born— 
surely  he  has  told  you  of  her — was  to  have  been 
my  wife." 

Comprehending  all  now,  with  tears  suffusing 
her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  tender  pity  at  her  heart, 
Sabrey  put  her  hand  in  her  father's,  saying,  "O, 
yes,  let  me  go." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

DEATH   AT    THE    HERMITAGE. 

It  was  high  noon  when  the  little  boat  contain- 
ing the  trio  arrived  at  the  island.  A  soft,  golden 


haze  slept  in  the  atmosphere,  and  hung  like  a 
gauzy  veil  above  the  water.  Lake  and  shore  all 
blended  in  one  dreamy,  indistinct  vision :  the 
delicious  Indian  summer  had  not  faded,  although 
Xaturc  was  slowly  groping  to  her  death. 

Death  without,  and  death  within ;  for  when 
Henri  Lc  Clare  bade  his  visitors  tarry  in  the 
outer  apartment,  and  entered  the  chamber  where 
Claudine  lay,  with  Jacques  administering  a  cor- 
dial to  the  pale  lips,  a  thrill  strnck  to  his  heart. 
There  was  an  unnatural,  fitful  brilliancy  in  her 
eyes — the  last  flash  of  the  taper  ere  it  goes  out 
in  darkness. 

She  lay  propped  up  by  the  pillows  of  the 
couch  ;  and  the  still  air  of  the  warm  noon,  float- 
ing in  tlirough  the  open  window  near,  failed  to 
give  freedom  to  the  laboring  lungs. 

"  Lift   me    higher,   Henri,"  she  said,  faintly, 
fixing  on  him  a  bright,  welcoming  glance. 
.    Taking   Jacques'  station   by   the    bedside,  ho 
sent    the    lad    out,  and,  obeying   her  request, 
asked  : 

"  Do  you  Miller  much,  Claudine  V 

"  Only  this  strange  oppression  here ;"  and  she 
placed  her  hand  upon  her  throat.  "  I  cannot 
last  long,  Henri ;"  and  she  threw  up  a  strange 
look  into  his  face.  "  Let  Jacques  go  for  a  priest. 
There  is  one  over  at  the  village,  he  says." 

"  it  shall  lie  as  you  wish  ;"  and  recalling  the 
lad,  he  bade  him  hasten  on  Ins  errand  ;  for  Henri 
Lc  Clare  <ould  not  fail  to  sec  that  the  end  was 
approaching. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  all  the  morning,  while  I 
lay  here,"  whispered  Claudine,  "  that  I  could 
go  in  peace  if  hut  one  desire  of  my  heart  were 
fulfilled." 

"  What  is  that?" 

"To  see  him,  mon pere — my  father  !"  replied 
she,  crashing  a  tear  under  her  eyelids. 

"  Would  you  be  happier,  Claudine  .'"  asked 
Henri,  trembling. 

"  O,  I  could  die  so  happy,  with  his  forgive- 
ness in  my  ears  !  It  is  hard  that  he  cannot  know 
mv  repentance.  You  will  find  him,  Henri  *  You 
will  go  in  search  of  him  sometime,  perhaps  1" 

"  Claudine,  be  calm.  Could  you  bear  it  if  I 
were  to  tell  you  something — that  perhaps  he  can 
come  to  you  !"  ventured  Henri. 

"Jesu!  what  do  you  mean  !"  and  she  started 
up,  grasping  his  hand,  the  two  hectic  spots  on 
her  checks  glowing  crimson.  "  How  can  he 
come  in  time  i  O,  do  not  mock  me  !"  And 
she  sank  hack  upon  the  pillows,  a  rain  of  tears 
falling  fast  from  her  eyes. 

"  Do  not  he  agitated,"  said  Henri,  soothingly, 
striving  to  break  the  tidings  in  such  a  manner 
(IS  best  befitted  her  extreme  weakness.  "Your 
father  has  been  travelling  in  this  region;  I  have 
learned  that  he  is  near;  I  have  seen  him — " 

"  Henri,  he  is  here  !     I  feci  it — I  know  it !" 

Claudine  started  upright.  Unnatural  strength 
seemed  given  her  with  the  utterance  of  these 
words  ;  her  cyw  gleamed  like  stars  ;  her  lips 
parted  in  intensest  expectation ;  she  looked  be- 
seechingly towards  the  door. 

"  Henri,  he  is  here  ;  and  will  he  not  enter  V 

"  Claudine,  my  daughter  V 

Her  father  knelt  at  her  side — parent  and  child 
— the  forgiver  and  forgiven — each  tearful,  yet 
happy,  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms.  There 
were  few  words — and  small  need  for  them  there. 
Sorrow  is  a  softener  and  sanctificr ;  when  the 
shadow  of  Azrael's  wings  are  flung  over  the 
head  which  has  once  lain  upon  our  breast  in 
tender  days  of  yore,  faults,  bitterness  and  re- 
proaches turn  to  blessings  on  our  lips.  Then, 
and  thus,  Claudine,  the  repentant,  expressed  her 
readiness  to  die. 

"And  who  is  this  V  she  whispered,  smiling 
faintly,  as  Sabrey  came  stealing  in  and  knelt 
beside  her  couch  to  stroke  the  shining  bands  of 
raven  hair,  and  kiss  the  forehead  whereon  the 
death-damps  were  gathering.  "  She  looks  at  mc 
with  soft  blue  eyes,  like  an  angel's.  They  are 
the  eyes  of  ma  mere — my  mother." 

In  a  few  rapid  words  Monsieur  de  la  Rocque 
told  her  all. 

Claudine  heard,  and  smiled,  as  one  who  com- 
prehends but  is  too  weak  to  make  reply. 

Sabrey  held  a  cordial  to  her  lips. 

"  She  will  be  more  to  you,  mon  pere,  than  I 
ever  was,"  said  the  dying  woman,  feebly.  Then 
turning  with  a  rapid  gaze  to  Henri,  and  perhaps 
reading  his  heart  with  the  strange  intuition  of 
the  dying,  she  seized  his  hand, -and,  joining  it 
with  Sabrey's,  said,  in  prophetic  tones  : 

"  She  will  fill  my  place  in  your  heart.  She 
will  bring  you  peace.  Sister,  make  him  happy ; 
my  death  will  atone.  Forgive — all — Henri — 
mon  pere  .'      Jesu    Marin  ! — e'est.    mart — this    is 


death !"  And,  essaying  to  lift  the  crucifix  to 
her  lips,  her  hands  fell,  and  her  head  sank  heav- 
ily on  her  father's  bosom. 

When  the  afternoon  wore  later,  and  the  re- 
turning Jacques  brought  the  priest — who  entered 
that  humble  cabin  with  a  "  Bcnedictc,  niy  chil- 
dren"— there  was  no  need  of  extreme  unction, 
holy  water,  or  Catholic  prayer,  for  the  spirit  had 
passed  before — the  spirit  of  the  poor,  canh- 
wcary,  suffering,  yet  repentant  Claudine — to  the 
tender  bosom  of  the  Mary  Mother  in  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

TIIE    TARTING    WITH    THE    ISLAND    GRAVE. 

The  burial  services  of  Claudine  de  la  Rocque 
were  over.  They  had  been  held  at  the  Hermit- 
age on  the  second  day  after  her  death,  Father 
Ralle,  the  Catholic  priest  of  the  settlement, 
reading  prayers  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.  A 
great  crowd  had  come  over  on  the  occasion  from 
the  mainland';  ami  there  were  a  hundred  exciting 
stories  afloat  concerning  the  sickness  and  death 
of  the  beautiful  stranger  lady,  as  well  as  of  the 
new-found  relationship  between  the  gentleman 
who  had  been  tarrying  at  the  settlement  and 
Sabrey  Durand,  "the  Rose  of  the  Clearing." 

When  the  last  boat  had  taken  its  homeward 
departure  from  the  island,  bearing  the  priest, 
who  had  lingered  latest,  Sabrey  stole  out  and 
sought  the  new-made  grave,  which  had  been 
hollowed  in  a  little  grove  of  burr  oaks  near 
the  cabin.  She  was  surprised  to  find  her  Indian 
friend  sitting  there,  her  eyes  bent  on  the  fresh 
mound,  where  lay  a  little  basket  crowded  with 
fresh  mosses  and  trailing  myrtle  vines. 

Sabrey's  heart  was  touched  at  this  delicate 
tribute  to  the  dead. 

"  Why,  Snow-Feather,  have  you  been  hero 
ever  since  the  service  !"  she  said,  seating  herself 
beside  her  at  the  foot  of  a  gnarled  tree.  "And 
you  are  thinking  of  her?"  pointing  to  the  grave. 

The  Indian  girl  nodded  assent. 

"Is  the  siek  lady  well  now  ?"  she  asked  at 
length,  abruptly. 

"  Yes,  I  trust  so.  In  the  land  where  she  is 
gone,  we  read,  '  there  is  neither  sickness  nor 
death,'"  replied  Sabrey. 

"  Gone  to  the  pale-face's  happy  hunting- 
grounds,"  said  Snow-Feather,  in  a  low,  musing 
tone.  "  Did  the  good  Great  Spirit  call  her 
home'?"  she  asked. 

"  We  hope  so,  dear  Snow-Feather,"  answered 
Sabrey,  through  her  teal's.  "  Jesus  is  all  mer- 
ciful, and  the  blessed  Virgin  sits  at  his  right 
hand  to  intercede  for  us  !"  and  she  kissed  her 
crucifix,  and  made  the  sacred  symbol  on  her 
forehead. 

"  The  Ottawa  girl  wears  soul-incdicinc,  liko 
her  white  sister's,"  said  Snow-Feather,  drawing 
forth  from  her  bosom,  where  it  hung  from  a 
chain  of  braided  silk  of  brilliant  hue,  the  little 
agate  cross,  the  Hermit's  gift,  and  which,  in  her 
simple  faith,  she  had  mystically  invested  with 
power  to  heal  the  sin-sick  soul. 

"  Why,  I  have  seen  Henri  wear  a  cross  liko 
that,"  said  Sabrey. 

"  Her  white  medicine-father  gave  it  to  Owc- 
nce. She  can  whisper  to  it,  and  it  will  tell  her 
of  the  pale  face's  Great  Spirit,  and  if  He  will 
love  the  Indian  girl  as  well  as  her  white  sister;" 
and  she  pressed  the  cross  to  her  lips,  as  she  had 
seen  Sabrey  often  kiss  hers. 

Sabrey  was  touched  by  this  simple  act  of  rev- 
erence and  the  poetical  conceit  of  the  artless 
child  of  the  forest,  who  fancied  the  symbol  of 
their  faith  a  mysterious  agent  of  the  "  Great 
Spirit,"  by  means  of  which  she  might  hold  con- 
verse with  him. 

"  The  Ottawa  girl  would  not  yet  like  to  make 
her  bed  in  the  forest,  and  go  to  the  Great  Spir- 
it's hunting-grounds,  while  her  eye  is  bright  and 
her  foot  fleet  as  the  young  deer's.  The  pale- 
face lady  was  not  old,  but  the  fever  of  the  heart 
had  burnt  out  her  life,  and  the  ashes  had  fallen 
thick  down  over  her.  How  many,  moons  of 
snows  had  risen  for  her  ?"  she  asked." 

"  Claudine  was  twenty-eight;  just  ten  years 
older  than  I,"  remarked  Sabrey,  with  tear-filled 
eyes. 

"  It  was  the  fever  of  the  heart.  It  burnt  on 
her  cheeks,  and  kindled  a  fire  in  her  eye.  Owe- 
nee  would  not  like  to  sleep  here  in  the  lonely 
island.  Poor  white  lady  !"  And,  kneeling  over 
the  new-made  grave,  the  Indian  girl  scattered 
soft  green  mosses  over  the  sod  with  tender  hand, 
chanting  the  while  a  low,  musical  dirge  of  her 
tribe.  Then,  rising  and  turning  away,  she  laid 
her  hand  in  Sabrey's,  saying  : 

"Let  my  white  sister  seek  her  lodge  now,  for 
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tho  dark  is  falling  fust ;  while  Owonoe  »ill  turn 
her  ciuiOQ  ovov  the  lake  waterii  for  she  musi 
sleep  in  her  own  wjgwam  to-nigltt  The  <  Hinwa 
bravo  will  infos  his  BiBtcr  on  the  morrow  in  tlio 
home  of  the  people." 

"Jacques  seems  very  happy,"  saiil  Sabroy,aa 
they  walked  along.  "  1  am  glad,  SnowJ?oathor, 
you  avo  going  to  accompany  us  to  out  now 
homo.  I  shall  fool  that  1  take  with  mo  n  breath 
from  the  wilderness  when  1  took  upon  you  or. 
hoar  your  voice." 

"  Tin-  Ottawa  girl  goos  whore  hor  howl  loads 
IlOr,  but  slic  will  never  forgot  hor  own  rivers  and 
lakes,  or  the  homo  of  tier  people,"  answered 
Qwonoe,  with  nil  the  tenderness  of  her  woman 
heart  shining  tlirougli  her  dark  ryes. 

"  Poor  Chmdine  !  It  is  hard  to  go  mid  leave 
her  here,  hut  it  is  best    to    get    pupa    n\v:iy    from 

the  sorrowful  spot,"  said  Sabroyj  looking  back 
towards  die  grave  (ami  she  took  the  mantle  from 
hor  shoulders  and  threw  it  over  her  compan- 
ion's) ;  "  and  will  you  give  mo  one  of  those 
white  leathers  from  your  hair.  Whouovor)  look 
upon  it  1  shall  think  of  poor  Claudine's  grave 
and  our  watch  beside  it. 

The  Indian  girl  unbound  from  her  head  the 
velvet  lillet  onwxougut  with  heads  mid  ornament- 
ed with  snowy  plumes.  "  Owenee  knows  where 
the  young  eaglet  lias  made  his  nest,  and  she 
will  got  many  more  !  "  she  said,  placing  it  in 
Sidney's  hand.  "  But  the  night  comes  on,  and 
she  must  hasten,  for  she  must  sleep  in  her  own 
wigwam  to-night  ere  she  sets  out  on  her  long 
northern  trail." 

They  parted  at  the  grave  near  the  cabin — 
Subroy  to  pass  her  last  night  in  the  Hermit's 
habitation,  and  Snow-Feather  to  row  her  canoe 
over  the  hike  toward  her  forest  homo  she  wras  ou 
the  morrow  to  bid  adieu. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE      DESERTED      CABIN. 

In  the  darkness  of  a  rainy  evening,  the  trap- 
per, Jacob  Burt,  entered  the  cabin  of  Paid  Du- 
rand.  Stumbling  over  the  threshold — for  no 
light  shone  chceringly  from  the  windows  out 
into  the  little  area  in  front,  as  it  was  wont  to 
shine — and  lifting  the  latch,  he  muttered  curses 
against  the  inhospitable  owner. 

His  heart  was  full  of  bitterness  and  hate,  for 
the  eveats  of  the  last  few  days  had  not  failed  to 
reach  his  cars  in  his  visits  to  the  settlement ; 
and  vainly  had  he  endeavored  to  obtain,  by 
stealth  or  stratagem,  an  interview  with  Sabrey. 

On  the  evening  succeeding  that  of  his  last  in- 
terview with  Durand,  he  had  visited  the  cabin  as 
agreed  upon  ;  but,  finding  no  one  there,  and  the 
place  enveloped  in  darkness,  he  turned  away, 
supposing  Paul  had  gone  over  to  the  town  after 
Ins  daughter,  and  some  unforeseen  circumstance 
had  delayed  them  to  pass  that  night  at  the 
tavern. 

But  the  next  day  also  brought  them  not ; 
then  he  turned  his  feet  toward  the  town,  and 
there,  the  story  which  was  in  the  mouths  of  all 
regarding  Sahrcy's  new-found  parent,  was  re- 
peated to  him.  With  curses,  "  not  loud  but 
deep,"  he  lingered  about,  vainly  trying  to  pro- 
cure an  interview  with  his  lost  love  ;  but  Mon- 
sieur de  la  Rocque,  fearing  intervention  on  his 
part,  had  cautioned  her  against  leaving  the  inn. 
So,  from  her  window,  Sabrey  saw  him  come  and 
depart;  and  thanked  the  Holy  Virgin  and  all 
good  saints  that  she  was  delivered  from  the 
loathed  fate  Durand  had  appointed  her,  and  that 
she  soon  should  be  beyond  sight  and  hearing  of 
that  evil  mim. 

Discotnfittcd  and  foiled  in  all  his  plans,  Burt's 
rage  naturally  turned  upon  old  Paul  Durand. 

"  He  shall  give  me  back  every  dollar  of  my 
gold — the  villain  !  "  he  said  with  an  oath.  "  Ten 
to  one  he  made  a  better  bargain  with  that  cursed 
French  fur-trader,  and  got  hotter  pay  for  his 
daughter  !  '  His  child  !'  Don't  believe  it ! 
Some  lie  trumped  up  to  cheat  me  of  my  wife. — 
And  what  if  she  was  ? — hadn't  Paul  Durand 
the  claim  to  her  after  he'd  brought  her  up  1 
hadn't  /  the  best  right  to  her — her  promised 
husband  % — This  is  the  worst  luck  that  ever  fell 
to  Jake  Burt  t  Fool — fool  that  I  was — not  to 
have  married  her  a  month  ago?  and  then,  let 
who  would  come  to  turn  up  her  father,  what 
good  would  it  a'  done  ? "  and  he  stamped  his 
foot  with  rage. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  were  working  in  the 
trapper's  mind  as  he  approached  the  cabin. 

Opening  the  door,  which  yielded  to  his  touch, 
he  groped  through  the  dark  into  the  kitchen. 
No   lire  burned  on   the  hearth — not  a  sound  of 


ht'e  roached  his  onr— oven  the  very  tick  of  the 
old  clock  in  the  corner  wu  ■■  dumb,  l  to  a  poke, 
and  only  Ida  own  voir.'  ocliocd  through  the 
room  with  n  hollow  Bound. 

Striking  a  match  which  lio  drew  IVom  Ida 
pocket,  the  trappor  Bciu'chcd  about  till  ho  found 

and  lighted  a  haH'-hiiriil  eandle  on  (he  rude 
tnantol-sliolf.  He  gassed  around.  All  was  de- 
solation.    Thick,  gray  ashen  [oy  scattered  out 

all  over  tin-  tiled  hearth,  whirled  hilher  and 
thither   by  the  gusly  wind   whistling  dovn    the 

wide-mouthed  ohi ry  ;  the  furniture  wan  in  iis 

nccustoi l  pUcos;  but  a  lonely,  ddserted   air 

reigned  supreme. 

Ho  Stepped  across  the  Hour,  and  entered  the 
little  room  adjoining,  that    had    hecn   habited    in 

the  old  man's  bed-chamber.  It  was  disarranged 
and  tonanttess.  The  clothes  were  gone  from 
the  pegs  where  they  had  hung  on  the  wall ;  his 
chest  stood  with  uplifted  lid,  and  empty. 

lie  crossed  the  little  entry,  and  looked  into 
the  room  that  had  been  Sahrcy's.  Nothing 
there  botokoned  the  presence  that  had  once  filled 
the  cabin  in  tho  clearing  with  sunshine.  Jacob 
Burt  muttered  a  dee])  execration  and  withdrew. 

Going  back  to  the  kitchen,  he  essayed  to  open 
the  desk  where  lie  knew  Paul  Durand  kept  his 
papers  and  moneys.  To  his  surprise,  the  lid 
yielded  readily  to  his  touch.  The  key  was  left 
in  a  small  inner  drawer  in  which  he  had  often 
seen  the  old  man  hoard  away  his  beloved  treas- 
ures. He  turned  it;  the  drawer  stood  open — it 
zoos  aiipttf ! 

Tho  truth  flashed  over  him — Paul  Durand 
had  Jiown  !  He  had  earned  with  him  all  his 
hoard ;  he  had  taken  fa's  purse  of  gold — the 
price  paid  for  Sabrey  1 

For  once,  the  keen  trapper  had  been  out- 
witted. The  miser  had  fled,  and  with  his  gold  ! 
The  hard-earned  price  of  many  a  beaver  skin, 
taken  from  their  dams  on  the  rivers  flowing 
downward  into  Lake  Michigan,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing wedding  finery  for  tho  trapper's  youth- 
ful bride,  the  fair  "rose  of  the  clearing,"  had 
gone  to  enrich  a  miserly,  miserable  old  man  1 

Kagc  and  invectives  were  futile ;  and  curses 
only  sounded  hollowly  on  the  air  of  the  empty 
rooms,  or  were  flung  back  to  his  lips  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  wind  whirling  round  the 
corners  of  the  cabin  without.  The  beat  of  the 
rain  against  the  windows  seemed  like  the  hoofs 
of  an  army  of  wild  horses  trampling  on  his 
heart ;  the  sound  of  the  rising  storm,  like  the 
mocking  laughs  of  their  mad  riders  hurling 
back  her  name  in  his  face — "  Sabrey  !  Sabrey  !" 

With  a  shudder,  Jacob  Burt  set  down  the 
candle,  which  had  burnt  low  in  its  socket  and 
flickered  out  into  darkness.  For  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  fear  crept 
over  him.  He  groped  his  way  over  the  thresh- 
old— pulled  to  the  door  behind  him  with  a  sound 
that  echoed  hollowly  through  the  rooms — and 
left  the  cabin  in  the  clearing  to  darkness  and 
desolation. 

And  Paul  Durand,  the  wretched  miser,  was 
miles  and  miles  away — gloating  over  his  ill-got 
gains. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE     TRANSGRESSOR'S-     END. 

Reader,  before  we  draw  these  chapters  to  a 
close  let  us  cross  the  blue  seas  on  the  pinion  of 
Imagination ;  and,  in  sunny,  la  belle  France, 
look  upon  one  character  who  has  figured, 
though  behind  tho  scenes,  among  the  dramatis 
personam  of  our  talc. 

Let  us  visit  a  sumptuous  chamber  of  an  ele- 
gant hotel  situated  upon  the  Rue  do ,  Paris. 

There  is  wealth  and  luxury  here ;  in  the  great 
salon  beyond,  arc  velvet  tapestries,  brocaded 
hangings,  chairs  of  rosewood  of  unique  pattern, 
tables  of  the  cerulean  lapis  lazuli,  pictures  of 
wondrous  beauty  leaning  down  from  oval  frames 
on  the  walls,  Etruscan  vases  crowded  with 
rarest  blossoms,  costly  bijoux  and  books  of  rich- 
est binding  ;  and  this  little  bed-chamber  fitted 
up  so  luxuriously  seems  a  temple  wherein  Mor- 
pheus might  fold  his  wings  and  shower  rosiest 
dreams  over  the  lace-bordered  pillows.  But 
alas !  another  than  the  dreamy-eyed  angel  of 
sleep  broods  here  to-night ;  there  are  other 
shadows  than  the  waxen  tapers  flitting  into  the 
dusky  corner  where  the  low,  graceful  lied  holds 
its  occupant ;  for  Azracl,  the  Angel  of  Death, 
twin-brother  to  Slumber,  has  entered  within 
these  chamber  walls.  He  who  lies  upon  the 
pillow  is  a  rich  and  honored  man  as  the  world 
goes  ;  he  wears  a  title  and  the  blood  of  a  line  of 
nobles  in  his  veins  ;  but  now,  he  would  exchange 
every  honor  he  has  so  proudly  worn  for  a  lease 


of  thai  life  which  breathes  through  the  nostrils 
of  tho  poorofll  boggar  in  tho  eitj  i  treots. 

The    gay  whirl    of  Parisian    life    gOOfl    OH — 1)0 

cannot  mingle  In  it  nowj  tho  Boulevards  are 

allvo  with  mirth,  and  tllQ    Champs    ElySCCfl  hold 

their  throngs  of  pleasure  acekcru  —In;  feci  nro 
stayed  from  both  ;  Clio  Theatre  tloyalo  is  a  glare 

Of  light,  I  lie   "  bravOS  "  swell    OUt,  and  a  nun  of 

Mowers  fall  ai  tlio  foot  of  s< i  worshipped  can* 

tatrirr  or  prima  donna  —  but   his  band,   pale, 

nerveless,  colli,  eniitiol  join  in  (lie  cilthli  liastie 
chorus. 

In   fashionable  salons   bright   eyes    sparkle, 

li.'ht  fed  trip  In  (hit  mazy  dance,  Bouuty'fl  voice 
OntranCQR,  Mid  the  swell  of  mimic  bends  men's 
hearts  to  iis  softened  sway — but  the  man  of 
Pleasure  is  not  there. 

Stricken  down  suddenly  ill  the  midst  of  his 
gay  career  bythe  hand  of  a  disease  no  physician 
Could  allay,  he  must  exchange  the  cup  of  pleas- 
ure for  a  bitterer  draught — even  the  cup  which 
the.  black-winged  angel  pressed  to  bis  Lips.  It 
was  an  unwelcome  potion  ;  but  who  can  put  it 
aside  when  it  is  brought  for  him  to  drnk? 
None:  nor  could  the  sufferer  in  tho  luce-bor- 
dered pillows  in  that  sumptuous  chamber. 

In  that  dying  hour,  when  every  sense  was 
sharpened  to  intensest  acutencss  before  finally 
dulled,  all  the  past  life  of  this  man  rose  before 
him — its  scenes  passing  in  review  like  a  pano- 
ramic display.  His  had  been  the  career  of  the 
selfish  voluptuary.  All  that  ministered  to  his 
gratification  had  been  his ;  tho  Aesthetic  nature 
had  been  smothered  in  the  sensual ;  and  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  retrospection  afforded 
satisfaction  at  a  period  when  the  gauds  and 
tinsels  of  earth  appear,  oh,  how  insignificant ! 

As  memory's  pale  fingers  shifted  the  scenes  in 
the  picture,  one  passage,  was  hrought  before  him 
before  which  he  averted  his  gaze  and  groaned 
with  anguish  of  spirit.  There  was  a  pale,  re- 
morseful face  before  his  own — a  shrinking  form, 
cowering  down  as  from  a  sudden  blow — and 
eyes  whose  reproachful  glances  gazed  upon  him 
now  as  they  had  followed  and  haunted  him 
everywhere  these  four  long  years  of  his  later 
life.  He  put  his  hands  over  his  eyes  as  if  to 
shut  out  the  distracting  vision.  0,  why  had  he 
committed  that  great  wrong  1  why  uttered  that 
cruel  falsehood "?  why,  when  wearied  of  the  sad 
face  and  rcmorsc-strickcn  air  of  his  companion, 
had  lie  sent  her  forth  with  a  specious  lie  upon 
his  lips,  and  turned  again  to  sinful  pleasures  1 

,Ah,  what  had  his  life  been  from  early  man- 
hood until  now  but  a  miserable  cheat,  a  delusive 
mockery  1  And  this  was  the  end  of  it  all !  An 
imposing  funeral  pageant,  a  grave  in  Pere  la 
Chaise,  a  sculptured  monument  emblazoned  with 
the  arms  and  crest  of  a  noble  line,  and  the  in- 
scription: "  Le Marquis  Eugene  Deligny :  Age  35." 

He  moaned  aloud.  Then,  while  the  picture 
slowly  rolled  away,  Remorse  came  and  stood 
beside  him  and  dipped  her  iron  finger  into  his 
quickened  conscience.  "  0,  if  I  could,  in  some 
degree,  make  atonement,"  he  said.  "  If  I  could 
but  make  restitution  !  And  yet,  he/as,  what  can 
restore  peace  to  an  injured  heart '!  what  bring 
happiness  to  a  sorrow-stricken  hearth  ?" 

Long  he  lay  in  deep  thought.  At  length  a 
low  tap  at  the  door  roused  him  from  his  reverie. 

tc  C'est  le  notaire,  Monsieur  le  Marquise,"  said 
the  nurse,  admitting  the  man  of  the  law  who 
had  been  summoned  to  draw  up  the  dying  man's 
last  will  and  testament. 

The  marquis  sat  up  in  bed  with  sudden 
strength.  In  those  last  few  moments'  thought 
he  had  decided,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to 
make  amends  for  the  one  wickedest  act  of  his 
life.  He  was  the  last  of  his  line ;  he  might 
found  a  hospitals  or  ecole — he  might  endow  a 
convent  or  hospice  for  monks — the  mother  church 
stood  eager  to  grasp  his  estates — but  he  bad 
other  intention  now.  The  voice  of  justice  should 
be  obeyed.     "Notaire,  draw  up  the  will,"  he  said. 

The  scrivener  obeyed.  For  a  few  minutes 
nought  was  heard  but  the  clear  voice  of  the 
dying,  and  the  swift  skating  of  the  notary's  pen 
over  the  paper. 

"  I,  Eugene,  Marquis  Deligny,  do  give  and 
bequeath  all  my  notes,  bonds,  moneys — my  town 
hotel  and  chateau,  with  surrounding  estates  in 
Provence,  to  my  lawful  wife,  le  Marquise  Clau- 
dine  de  la  Rocque  Deligny,  or  in  case  of  her  de- 
cease, the  same  shall  revert  to  her  former  lover 
and  father's  ward,  Monsieur  Henri  Le  Clare, 
now  thought  to  be  in  America.  And  I  do  ap- 
point and  instruct  Lucien  Dumas,  notaire,  execu- 
tor to  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  to  proceed 
in  action  thereupon  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  France.'' 


The  will   ■ ilndcd,   it    n in  d   tllO    HCfll  and 

signature  of  tho  dying  man,  with  tho  nainos  of 
the  attendant  prioi  I  and  »hy  liciun  on  ivitnc  bos. 

Then  the  marquis  sank  hack.  There  wan  Q  long 
pause,  tllO    I  iknee    bwkOU    only    by    t|lO    VQICQ  of 

prayer,  followed  by  tho  administration  of  the 
sucrod  rites  of  tho  church — then  Azraol'i  black 
wings  folded  closer  over  tho  pillows  a*  the  niglil 
wore  on,  and  when    the   groal    bell    of  tllO  cathC 

dral  Notre  Pame  told  tho  hour  of  midnight,  and 
the  heart-throbs  of  tho  great  city  bent  quieter, 
tho  pnlso  of  tho  dying   man  suddenly  flickered 

dower,  then  went  oui    in    silence  ;  and  the  black 

shadow  of  Azraol's  wing  drooped  down  heavily 
over  all, 

The  Marquis  Deligny— the  man  of  tho  world, 
who  had  lived  for  himself  and  Iih  own  pleosarcfj 

— was  dead  in  his  early  prime.  So  ,  1 1 :  f  ■  t ;.  doe. 
sill  carry  its  own  punishment  along  with  it. 
Truly  "  the  way  of  the  transgressor  ifl  hard." 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   IUtXDAt. 

A  ykau  has  passed  since  we  bis]  looked  upon 
the  island  in  the  lake,  or  the  western  settlement 
town. 

In  her 'father's  stately  mansion  in  the  city  of 
Quebec,  sits  Sabrey  de  la  Rocque  upon  her  bri- 
dal night.  Every  appliance  of  case  and  luxury 
had  been  gathered  around  her  by  her  doting 
father,  in  the  new  home  over  which  she  was  in- 
stalled as  mistress.  Teachers  had  been  procured 
for  her  instruction  ;  books,  with  their  treasures 
of  science,  song  and  story,  had  been  brought ; 
servants  came  and  went  at  her  bidding  ;  the  ten- 
dered love  had  girt  her  round  about  as  the  bird 
is  shielded  in  its  parent  nest. 

During  that  year  of  affluent  life,  Sahrcy's 
sweet,  childish  grace  had  bloomed  into  the  dig- 
nified beauty  of  tho  elegant  woman.  The  fair 
"  rose  of  the  clearing  "  had  exchanged  her  title 
for  that  of  the  peerless  "  Lily  of  Quebec,"  wear- 
ing a  soft,  blonde  beauty  to  which  the  dark, 
sparkling  belles  of  the  walled  Canadian  city 
were  strangers. 

But  never  once  during  all  the  adulation  that 
was  lavished  upon  the  elegant  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  fur-merchant,  had  she  failed  in  her  troth 
plighted  erewhile  in  the  western  wilderness  to 
Henri  Le  Clare.  Though  the  width  of  the  blue 
ocean  had  laid  between  them — for  Henri  had 
found  it  necessary  to  proceed  to  France  to  assist 
in  the  adjustment  ot  the  late  Marquis  Deligny  s 
estate — still  she  had  been  faithful  to  her  vows 
and  lessened  the  pain  of  separation  by  the  ex- 
change of  kindly  letters. 

No  word  of  love  had  been  spoken  between 
them  since  Claudine's  death,  but  there  existed  a 
tacit  acknowledgment  in  each  heart  that  at  some 
time  in  their  future,  her  dying  prophecy  should 
be  fulfilled,  and  Sabrey  should  bring  peace  to  the 
heart  which  had  erewhile  been  entered  by  the 
shafts  of  sorrow.  And  that  Any  had  now  ar- 
rived. The  settlement  of  his  affairs  completed, 
Henri  had  again  returned  to  Quebec,  and  there 
was  nought  "to  further  delay  the  consummation 
of  their  union. 

Had  Henri  Le  Clare  accepted  his  heirship  of 
the  estates  of  the  late  Marquis  Deligny,  he  would 
have  been  wealthy  beyond  compeer;  but  Ire  pos- 
sessed too  sensitive  feelings  and  too  independent 
a  spirit  to  accept  aught  from  the  man  who  had 
once  so  outraged  his  heart. 

"  Not  one  sou  of  his  legacy  will  I  ever  apply 
for  my  own  use,"  he  said.  "  But  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  needy  and  perishing  in  the  great  world 
of  Paris  upon  whom  aid  will  fall  like  a  benedic- 
tion. And  the  wealth  of  this  misguided  mar- 
quis shall  thus  be  made  a  means  of  good." 

And  so,  in  lieu  of  entering  into  possession  of 
one  of  the  finest  estates  in  Provence,  Henri  Le 
Clare  instructed  Monsieur  Dumas,  executor,  to 
appropriate  its  revenues  to  the  endowment  of  a 
fund  for  the  relief  of  indigent  merit  and  misfor- 
tune. How  many  an  unfortunate,  needy  artisan 
has  thus  been  succored — how  many  an  aged  one 
who  has  outlived  their  day  and  generation  to 
feel  the  biting  frosts  of  poverty  or  the  stings  of 
neglect — how  many  a  poor,  despairing,  yet  re- 
pentant Magdalen  has  been  aided  to  set  her  feet 
anew  in  virtue's  path,  by  the  aid  of  this  noble 
charity,  let  the  annals  of  Parisian  life  record 
this  day. 

And  then,  this  mission  over,  Henri  Le  Clare 
again  retraced  his  steps  to  the  city  of  his  adop- 
tion, fair  Quebec,  where  his  heart  had  lingered 
behind  him  in  his  journey  across  the  ocean. 

And  so  the  year  has  circled  round,  and  his 
bridal  night  has  come.     The  troth  plighted  by 
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the  lake-shore  in  the  western  wilderness  is  now 
to  be  redeemed,  the  sweet  "  rose  of  the  clear- 
ing "  is  now  to  he  transpl anted  to  his  bosom 
and  bloom  for  him  alone.  At  length,  through 
sorrow  and  "  hope  deferred,"  had  he  gained  his 
reward. 

Sabrey  stands  before  the  silver-framed  toilet 
mirror  in  her  elegantly  appointed  chamber. 
Folds  of  rich  white  lustring  drape  her  form. 
A  veil  of  point  Brussels  is  fastened  among  her 
sunny  braids  by  sprays  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
sweeps  in  fleecy  folds  to  the  thick  Persian  car- 
pet, into  whose  imbedded  roses  her  dainty  satin- 
slippered  feet  sink  deeply,  She  wears  no  jewels 
on  her  bridal  night ;  the  knot  of  blossoms  upon 
her  bosom,  and  the  sweet,  maidenly  beauty 
which  begirts  her,  is  better  than  costliest  gems 
in  choicest  golden  setting. 

The  robing  is  complete,  and  standing  one  mo- 
ment before  the  minor  to  blush  at  the  reflection 
of  the  face  framed  there,  she  is  turning  away. 
One  of  the  bridesmaids,  in  lifting  her  fan  from 
the  dressing  tahle,  displaced  a  jewel-casket,  from 
whose  opened  lid  fell  out  a  carefully  folded  ;  a- 
per.  Something  fell  from  its  loosened  folds, 
fluttering  down  to  the  carpet. 

"  How  pretty  !  it  looks  like  an  Indian's  head- 
dress !"  was  the  bridesmaid's  exclamation7  as 
she  lifted  it  from  the  carpet.  It  was  a  bcad-em- 
hroidcred  velvet  fillet,  with  two  enwrought 
snowy  eagle  plumes. 

Sabrey  took  it  from  her  hand.  For  a  moment 
the  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes,  for  the  familiar 
gift  recalled  a  vision  of  the  lonely  grave  on  the 
distant  western  island ;  but  she  subdued  her 
emotion,  and  replied : 

"  Yes,  Owence — Jacques'  wife,  you  know, 
Lorettc — used  to  wear  it  in  her  hair." 

When  Henri  entered  the  apartment  he  smiled 
as  that  relic  of  other  days  in  the  wilderness  met 
his  view.  Then  he  drew  Sabrey  "'s  hand  within 
his  arm  and  pressed  it  tenderly,  as,  with  soften- 
ed, chastened  hearts,  they  went  below,  to  utter 
before  the  priest,  the  vows  that  scaled  thcir 
union  and  merged  two  lives  into  one. 

A  few  moments  more,  and,  among  her  guests, 
given  away  by  her  father's  hand,  the  fair  "rose 
of  the  clearing  "  stood  Sabrey  de  la  Kocque  no 
longer,  but  Sabrey  Le  Clare. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

FINALE. 

A  disposal  of  the  various  characters  who 
have  figured  in  this  our  "  owcr  true  tale,"  and 
you  and  I,  dear  reader,  part  company  in  the 
pleasant  path  we  have  trodden   awhile  together. 

In  his  distant  western  home,  the  trapper,  Ja- 
cob Burt,  still  pursues  his  rough  backwoods 
life — now  making  long  journeys  to  the,  beaver 
dams,  now  burying  himself  for  days  and  weeks 
in  the  seclusion  of  his  cabin.  He  is  older  and 
grayer  than  when  wc  saw  him  last,  for  years 
have  passed  since  then  ;  but  no  wife  has  ever 
been  brought  to  cheer  his  solitude — the  memory 
of  the  sweet  "  rose  of  the  clearing  "  has  never 
faded  from  his  heart. 

The  cabin  of  Paul  Durand  has  long  fallen 
into  decay.  Only  once  came  to  Sabrey,  at 
Quebec,  a  letter  traced  in  his  hand,  assuring  her 
of  his  health  and  of  lus  wishes  for  her  happi- 
ness in  her  new  home.  And  doubtless,  afar  by 
the  western  prairies,  he  still  lives  and  hugs  his 
gold  with  tenacious  grasp.  It  has  been  his  best- 
loved  companion — it  will  be  his  last ;  for,  some 
day  he  will  sleep  and  waken  not  again,  and 
those  who  find  him  will  write  "miser"  on  his 
memory. 

The  grave  of  Claudinc  still  rises — a  slender- 
mound — on  "  Hermit's  Island,"  in  the  western 
lake,  and  every  summer  a  trio  of  visitors  make 
it  the  sacred  Mecca  to  their  pilgrimage.  In 
their  own  happiness  they  have  not  forgotten  the 
beloved,  lonely  sleeper  there. 

Algonquin,  the  Ottawa  brave,  and  brother  to 
Snow-Feather,  has  bent  his  way  with  the  rem- 
nant of  his  tribe  toward  the  land  of  the  setting 
sun.  A  squaw  sits  in  his  cabin,  cooks  Ins 
moose-meat,  and  bears  his  children,  and  when  at 
nightfall  he  comes  weary  from  the  hunt,  a  young 
and  dusky-eyed  Owence  climbs  his  knee. 

The  little  settlement  town  on  the  borders  of 
the  western  lake  has  become  a  flourishing  city. 
Chicago  sits  fair  and  queenly  in  her  nest  by  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Michigan,  and  many  a  fur- 
trader  has  made  his  home  with  genial  landlord 
Jipson  in  his  prosperous  inn  since  the  days  when 
Monsieur  de  la  Rocque  was  his  guest. 

Jacques,  grown  older  and  manlier,  though 
losing  none  of  his  sprightly  vivacity,  is   still  in 


Henri  Le  Clare's  service ;  and  in  his  happy 
home  a  troop  of  dusky-eyed,  olive-cheeked  chil- 
dren call  him  father. 

Snow-Feather  never  pines  for  the  lakes  and 
forests  of  her  western  home.  The  love  which 
fills  her  simple,  trusting  heart,  makes  all  places 
home  where  Jacques  walks  beside  her. 

Monsieur  de  la  Rocque,  the  prosperous  Que- 
bec merchant,  is  very  happy  in  the  affection  of 
his  children  and  the  companionship  of  his  latest- 
born  grandchild,  a  dark-eyed  little  fellow  who 
bears  the  name  of  Phillipe,  and  climbs  his  knee 
to  stroke  his  face,  pull  his  spectacles,  and  call 
him  "  grandpapa." 

To  Sabrey  and  Henri  Le  Clare  the  years  pass 
like  a  pleasant,  gliding  stream,  on  which  their 
life-barks  flout  gently  downward  to  the  bliss- 
ful haven  of  rest.  But,  amid  the  enjoyments  of 
their  happy  career,  they  never  forget  the  days  of 
yore  in  the  western  wilderness,  when  Sabrey 
bloomed  the  fair  "rose  of  the  clearing" — when 
Snow-Feather  proved  herself  the  faithful,  ready 
fiend — and  when  Henri  strove  to  forget  his  sor- 
rows in  the  lonely  Island-home  of  the  "  Hermit 
of  Chicago." 

ENGLAND  EIGHTY  YEARS  SINCE. 

Leisure  is  gone — gone  where  the  spinning- 
wheels  arc  gone,  and  the  pock-horses,  and  the 
slow  wagons,  and  the  peddlers  who  brought 
bargains  to  the  door  on  sunny  afternoons.  In- 
genious philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  the 
great  wurk  of  the  steam-engine  is  to  create 
leisure  fur  mankind.  Do  not  believe  them  ;  it 
only  creates  a  vacuum  for  eager  thought  to  rush 
in.  Even  idleness  is  eager  now — eager  for 
amusement ;  prone  to  excursion  trains,  art- 
niu>eums,  periodicals,  literature,  and  exciting 
novels;  prone  even  to  scientific  theorizing  and 
cursory  peeps  through  microscopes.  Old  Leis- 
ure was  a  difi'creut  personage  ;  he  ouly  read  one 
newspaper  innocent  of  leaders,  and  was  free 
from  the  periodicity  of  sensations  which  we  •all 
post-time.  lie  was  a  contemplative,  rather  stout 
old  gentleman,  of  excellent  digestion  ;  of  quiet 
perceptions,  uudiseuscd  by  hypothesis  ;  happy 
in  his  inability  to  know  the  causes  of  things, 
preferring  the  things  themselves.  He  lived 
chiefly  in  the  country,  among  pleasant  seats  and 
homesteads,  and  was  f'oud  of  sauntering  by  the 
fruit-tree  walls,  and  scenting  the  apricots  when 
they  were  warmed  by  the  morning  sunshine,  or 
sheltering  himself  under  the  orchard  boughs  at 
noon,  when  the  summer  pears  were  falling.  He 
knew  nothing  of  week-day  services,. and  thought 
none  the  worse  of  the  sermon  if  it  allowed  him 
to  sleep  from  the  text  to  the  blessing;  liking 
the  afternoon  service  best,  because  the  prayers 
were  the  shortest,  and  not  ashamed  to  say  bo  ; 
for  he  had  an  easy,  jolly  conscience,  broad- 
backed,  like  himscil,  and  able  to  carry  a  great 
deal  of  beer  and  port  wine,  not  being  made 
squeamish  by  doubts  and  qualms  and  lofty 
aspirations.  Life  was  not  a  task  to  him,  but  a 
sinecure;  he  fingered  the  guineas  in  his  pocket, 
and  ate  his  dinners,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
irresponsible — lor  has  he  not  kept  up  his  charac- 
ter by  ^oing  to  church  on  Sunday  afternoons  1 
Fine  old  Leisure  !  Do  not  be  severe  upon  him, 
and  judge  him  by  our  modern  standard.  He 
never  went  to  Exeter  Hall,  or  heard  a  popular 
preacher,  or  read  tracts  for  the  times,  or  Suitor 
Ixtsartus. — Adam  Bide. 


A  SLIGHT  MISTAKE. 

The  apartment  at  the  Athenaeum  Gallery,  in 
which  Church's  line  picture,  "  The  Heart  of  the 
Andes,"  is  now  on  exhibition,  is  divided  by  a 
screen  or  temporary  partition.  In  the  fore  part 
ot  the  room  hangs  that  magnificent  failure  of 
Allston's,  entitled  "  Belshazzar's  Feast."  The 
other  day  a  gentleman  from  the  interior — -a  re- 
presentative to  the  General  Court,  we  believe — 
came  to  see  the  show,  bringing  a  half  do/en 
friends  with  him,  whom  he  magnanimously 
treated  to  tickets.  The  great  "  unfinished," — 
why  don't  the  directors  take  it  down  and  stow  it 
away? — first  caught  their  attention;  they 
thought  that  to  be  the  picture  on  exhilitiou. 
"  Which  one  of  that  'ere  crowd  is  the  Heart  of 
the  Andes  V*  queried  a  companion.  "  Wal,  I 
can't  rightly  tell  for  sartin," — replied  the  pillar 
of  our  State, — "  for  I  never  see  the  picture  afore ; 
however,  I  should  rayther  think  it  might  be 
that  'ere  tail  chap,  (Daniel,)  he'd  measure  about 
four  axe-handles  in  length,  I'd  reckon  ;  besides 
he  looks  big  and  plucky  enough  to  be  called  the 
Heart  of  that  'ere  crowd."  Another  thought  it 
might  be  the  lady  in  purple  with  her  dress 
"  fiuiticd  "  off,  and  a  crown  on  her  head; — his 
opinion  seemed  to  gain  the  most  favor,  until  the 
fair  janitor  perceiving  their  mistake,  took  com- 
passion upon  them,  and  smiling  most  graciously, 
directed  them  to  the  other  side  of  the  screen, 
where  the  real  "  Heart  of  the  Andes  "  greeted 
their  astonished  eyes,  glowing  in  the  rich  sun- 
light of  a  line  Winter's  day. — Boston  Post. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE   EAST   FAREWELL. 


BT  FASJJT   DELL. 


Sleep,  sweet  innocent !  the  Fleep  of  death ; 

Night  draws  her  Teil  upon  thy  lowly  bed : 
Sweet  here  on  earth,  but  bright  in  heaTen  shall  be, 
Saviour!  oh,  take  the  child  I  give  to  thee! 

Parting  with  thee,  T  part  with  all  I  loTe — 

No  comfort  now  awaits  me  hen?  on  earth ; 
Tby  spirit  warers  on  the  verge  of  time — 
Angel.-  are  bailing  from  that  world  sublime! 

He's  dying,  and  he  rails  me  by  my  name — 

"  Mother!  here  place  tby  hand  beneath  my  head; 
I  long  to  see  my  Saviour  in  the  sky — 
I  bid  adieu  to  all, — I  loug  to  fly. 

"  On  angel  wings  my  spirit  soon  shall  soar 

To  that  blest  realm  where  now  I  long  to  be, 
*Tis  my  last  parting  word — Mother,  adieu! 
I  bid  fareweU  to  all  on  earth,  and  you .'" 

Farewell!  my  darling ;  Gnd  has  called  thee  home ; 

And  nngel  forms  art*  beck'uing  unto  thee ; 
Waft  thee  away  to  brighter  realms  above, 
Where  angels  sing  eternal —  God  is  love .' 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

JACK'S  SATURDAY  NIGHT; 

OH, 

THE  MEEMAID  OF  THE  BEEF. 


BY    LIEUT.    CHARLES    P.    MORGAN,    C   S.  N. 


Forms  of  Expression. — People  say  that 
they  shell  pea",  when  they  wi-shell  them  ;  that 
they  husk  corn,  when  they  un-husk  it ;  that  they 
dust  the  furniture,  when  they  un  dust  it,  or  take 
the  dust  from  it ;  that  they  shin  a  calf,  when 
they  tin-skin  it ;  and  that  they  scale  fishes,  when 
they  »«-scaIe  thtm.  I  have  heard  many  men  say 
they  were  going  10  weed  their  gardens,  when  I 
thought  their  gardens  were  weedy  enough  al- 
ready. 


It  is,  or  at  least  was  a  few  years  ago,  a  gen- 
eral custom  on  hoard  of  English  merchantmen, 
on  the  occurrence  of  Saturday  night  at  sea,  to 
allow  the  sailors  an  extra  lot  of  grog,  and  relax 
the  usual  discipline  of  the  ship  as  much  as  cir- 
cumstances will  permit,  so  that  the  sailors  can 
toast  their  sweethearts  and  wives,  spin  all  sorts 
of  yarns,  and  have  what  is  termed  a  "good 
time  generally  all  round." 

Taking  the  render  without  farther  ceremony, 
on  one  of  these  occasions,  into  the  forecastle  of 
the  ship  Calypso,  {which  at  the  time  alluded  to, 
some  live  years  ago,  was  laying  off  and  on  the 
Island  of  Maui,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean),  he  will 
find  all  hnnds,  except  those  necessarily  engaged 
on  deck,  whose  turn  will  surely  come  by  and 
by,  enjoying  themselves  with  an  "abandon" 
which  is  a  general  and  perfect  characteristic  of 
n  true  sailor's  character. 

It  is  a  common  trncism  that  Yankees  arc  to 
he  found  everywhere,  and  to  this  the  forecastle 
of  the  Calypso  was  by  no  means  an  exception. 
There  he  sits  upon  a  large  sea  chest,  (we  heg 
the  reader  to  mark  how  well),  a  tall,  stout,  mus- 
cular individual,  whose  general  appearance  de- 
notes an  odd  mixture  of  awkwardness  and  hu- 
mor, that  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  not  only 
of  the  man  hut  the  species. 

But  there  he  sits  busily  engaged  in  whittling 
a  tholc-pin  for  a  boat,  whilst  his  shipmates  are 
smoking  and  spinning  yarns  of  the  toughest  and 
most  marvellous  description. 

"  "Taiut  no  kind  of  use  talkin'  such  blnsted 
nonsense  to  me,"  says  one  of  a  group  seated  on 
another  chest,  "  for  I  dou't  believe  the  first  word 
of  it." 

"  Fust  wortl  of  what,  Tom,"  inquired  the 
Yankee  in  question,  whose  name,  by  the  way, 
was  Micajah  Chudkins. 

"  What  Bill  Barton's  been  a  sayin'  about  a 
mermaid." 

"  What  did  he  have  tew  say  abcout  it,  hey  ?" 
inquired  the  Yankee. 

"  Says  he's  seen  one,  the  blasted  liar  does." 

"  So  have  I  seen  one  tew,"  said  Chudkins. 

"Who's  that  says  I'm  a  liar?"  exclaimed 
Barton,  jumping  up  from  the  opposite  end  of 
the  chest.     "  Was  it  you,  Tom  Carlin  ?" 

"  It  wasn't  anybody  else,"  gruffly  replied  Car- 
lin.    "  What  are  you  goin'  to  do  about  it,  eh  V 

"  Give  you  a  lothcr  under  the  lug  that'll 
make  you  see  shootin'  stars  for  the  next  fort- 
nit,"  answered  Barton,  as  he  brandished  his  fists 
after  the  most  approved  prize-fighting  fashion. 

"  Shct  up  yewer  gabs  the  pair  ou  ye,"  inter- 
posed Micajah,  "  or  I'll  pitch  intcw  yew  both 
like  a  thousand  of  burnt  bricks.  Do  yew  set 
dcown,  Barton,  and  dew  yew  look  here,  Carlin." 

"  Where  ?" 

"  At  me,  consarn  yewer  harslet,  and  'tend  tew 
what  I  say.  Ncow  Barton  says  he's  seen  a  mer- 
maid. Yew  say  yew  don't  believe  it.  I  say 
I've  seen  one  tew." 

"What !  a  half  woman  and  half  fish  V  said 
Carlin. 

"  Yes,  the  raall  giniwine,  reglar,  identical  crit- 


ter," rcrnrncd  Chudkins.  "  Fresh  and  fair, 
flappin'  an'  hcartv,  jest  as  she  or  he  or  both  was 
ketched  at  the  Fidgitty  Islands." 

"  Fijii's  you  mean,"  suggested  Barton. 

"  Yes,  I  gness  I  dew.  It  sounded  like  fidgitty, 
though,  when  I  heerd  it." 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  ?"  asked  Carlin. 

"At  Barnum's,  in  New  York  city." 

"  Who  the  dence  is  he  ?" 

"  The  man  that's  made  forty  millions  of 
money  spckkalatin  in  everything  in  ercashnn, 
from  'a  German  wisole  tew  a  penny  flente.' 
He's  jest  the  greatest  critter  on  all  sorts  of  spek- 
kalashun  yew  ever  heerd  tell  on.  He  keeps  a 
mewscum  in  New  York,  and  keeps  everthing  on 
show,  tickets  twenty-five  cents — no  half  price. 
Didn't  yew  ever  hear  of  him,  though  V 

"  Not  that  I  know  on,"  replied  Tom. 

"Then  yew  can't  begin  tew  immadgin  heow 
confeounded  ignorant  yew  air." 

"  Perhaps  I  am,"  responded  Tom,  "  but  tellin* 
about  museums,  that  New  York  one  of  your'n 
nint  to  be  compared  at  all  with  the  great  Lon- 
don one." 

"  Get  eont.  What  in  thunder  yew  talkin' 
nbeout,  hey  ?  Come  neow,  let's  hear  what  some 
of  the  great  cewriossities  air  in  the  Londown 
mewscum." 

"  One  on  'em  is  a  hoss  with  eight  legs,"  said 
Tom. 

"  Don't  call  that  anything  remarkable,  dew 
yew.  Barnum's  got  a  span  of  'em  in  his  place, 
one  of  which  has  got  seven  heads  and  ten  horns, 
and  the  other's  got  seven  horns  and  ten  heads. 
Them  is  some  of  the  horses,  I  tell  yew.  What 
else  is  there  yew  call  cuwrious  in  the  British 
mewscum  V 

"  They've  got  a  woman  there  a  hundred  and 
thirty  years  old." 

"Get  cout,"  replied  Chudkins,  "that  nint  no 
age  at  all.  Barnum's  got  one  of  them  same 
sort  of  critters  at  his  'stablishmcut,  that  was 
born  jest  a  fortnight  afore  Adam  was.  Why, 
there  was  a  great  mathewmatishun  engaged  tew 
count  her  age  iu  a  year,  and  lost  money  'cause 
he  wasn't  able  tew  dew  it.  She's  so  tamal  old 
her  face  looks  like  burnt  leather,  and  her  eyes 
are  sunk  so  fur  intcw  her  head  that  when  she 
wants  tew  see  anything  she  has  to  fish  artcr  'cm 
with  a  deep  sea  line.     Try  agin,  Tom." 

"  In  oar  museum,"  continued  Carlin,  "  there's 
a  snako  they  call  a  Boa  Constructor  Unit's  forty 
foot  long  from  stem  to  starn,  and  has  to  be  fed 
with  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time." 

"Barnum's  got  one  of  the  same  sort,"  re- 
sponded Chudkins  ,"  that  has  tew  be  measured  in 
jints  by  a  surveyor  of  lumber,  and  has  tew  be 
fed  on  young  elephants." 

"  There,  Tom,"  interposed  Barton,  "  yon  may 
as  well  give  it  up  after  that  load.  'Cajar's  de- 
termined his  country  shan't  be  beat  anywheres 
nor  in  anything.  But,  going  back  to  the  mer- 
maid again,  I  said  I'd  seen  one  and  so  I  have." 

"Where?"  inquired  Chudkins. 

"  In  the  same  ocean  we  are  now  sailing 
over." 

"  Tell  ns  heow  it  was  and  all  abeoni  it,  will 
yc?" 

"I  will,  though  it  nint  much  of  a  yarn  after 
all,"  said  Barton.  "  'Twas  about  six  years  ago 
when  the  good  ship  Alexander,  whilst  on  her 
passage  from  Oahu  to  Sydney,  lay  becalmed  one 
night  in  just  abou;  the  same  latitude  we  are  in 
now." 

" 'Twant  the  same  place,  though,  was  it?" 
interrupted  Micajah  Chudkins. 

"  No,  it  was  a  good  deal  farther  to  the  east- 
ward. But  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  was  one  of 
the  crew  of  that  ship,  and  had  the  first  watch  on 
deck  the  night  that  she  was  becalmed.  The 
weather  was  clear  as  a  bell.  There  wasn't  a 
cloud  to  he  seen.  After  a  while  the  mate  who 
had  charge  of  the  watch,  came  for'ard,  and  see- 
ing a  part  of  the  flyin'  jit/,  which  was  furled  at 
the  time,  had  got  loosed  from  the  gasket,  sent 
me  out  to  put  it  to  rights.  Well,  as  I  jumped 
out  as  spry  as  a  cat — " 

"  Dead  cat,  I  'sposc  you  mean?"  growled 
Carlin. 

"  Shet  up,  Tom,  or  I'll  knock  off  spinning 
the  yarn  at  once,"  replied  Barton. 

"  If  he  don't  put  a  tackle  on  his  jaw  and  keep 
it  fast,  I'll  make  him,"  interposed  Micajah. 
"  Go  on  with  your  yarn,  Barton." 

"  Let  me  see,  where  was  I?"  inquired  Barton. 

"  Goin'  out  tew  fix  the  flyin'  jib,"  said  Chud- 
kins. 

"  Well,  just  as  I  got  out  clear  of  the  bow- 
sprit and  on  to  the  main  jibboom  foot-ropes," 
continued  Barton,  "  I  heard  a  kind  of  a  smotfa- 
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erod  shriek,  and  on  Looking  down  buw  a  woman 
wiili  her  hciul  and  shoulders  out  of  the  water, 
just  as  plain  as  I  see  von  now.  Fora  minnlt  I 
shook  ami  trembled,  and  felt  ns  though  I  vraa 
goin'  to  drop  off  the  foot-rope,  then  I  thought 
of  Mary  Booth,  a  hancUorao  little  sweetheart  r 
hiul  left  tit  home,  and  then  went  in  tin  quick  08  1 
could  into  the  forecastle. 

"  '  What  in  the  reason,'  bmi1  the  mate,  who 
whs  standlug  at  the  end  of  the  windlass,  '  you 
didn't  furl  that  ilyin'  jib  !' 

"'Because  I  couldn't  got  out  on  to  the  boom, 

Hir.' 

"  '  Why  not  V 

u '  Because  I  saw  a  woman  in  the  water,  Kir.' 
"  '  If  you'd  had  any  mm,  Hill,'  replied  I  lie 
mate,  '  I  should  say  yon  was  essentially  chunk, 
but  OS  it  is,  I  con  only  look  on  you  as  a  crazy 
man.  Hark,  what's  that.'1  he  continued,. as  a 
shriek  similar  to  that  I  had  before  heard  sound- 
ed in  our  ears  again. 

"  'That's  from  the  woman  in  the  water,  sir,' 
said  I. 

"  '  Shiver  my  timbers,  but  I'll  sec  about  it  any 
how,'  replied  the  mate,  as  he  ran  quickly  out 
upon  the  bowsprit.  And  he  did  see  about  it, 
pretty  soon  too,  fur  he  came  in  about  a  minute 
afterwards  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and  said  : 
"  '  I've  seen  it.' 

" 'Isn't  it  a  woman,  sir?'  asked  I. 
" '  No,'  ho  answered,  '  it's  the  Mermaid  of  the 
Reef!     I  must  call  the  captain.' 

"  So  ho  hurried  down  into  the  cabin,  and  a 
short  time  afterwards  the  old  man  came  up  with 
nothing  on  but  his  shirt  and  trowses,  turned  the 
hands  up  and  had  all  sail  taken  in  as  quick  as  it 
could  possibly  be  doue.  When  the  captain  did 
this  we  all  thought  he  was  crazy,  sure  enough, 
but  in  less  than  two  hours  we  found  out  he  was 
right  enough,  for  iu  the  course  of  that  time  a 
squall  came  upon  us  accompanied  by  a  whirl- 
wind, that  took  all  three  of  the  ship's  topmasts 
clean  out  of  her.  After  the  squall  passed  over, 
the  mate  told  me  that  the  chap  that  first  saw  a 
mermaid  at  anyr  time,  was  sure  either  to  lose  his 
life  or  some  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  ordered 
me  therefore  to  look  out  for  breakers.  I  kind 
of  laughed  at  this,  but  it  turned  out  just  as  true 
as  the  Bible,  for  when  I  got  home  to  Southamp- 
ton, where  I  belonged,  about  a  year  afterwards, 
I  found  that  Mary  Booth,  whilst  riding  out  on 
horseback,  which  she  was  at  times  in  the  habit 
of  doing,  was  thrown  to  the  ground  and  instant- 
ly killed,  at  a  time  that  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  when  I  saw  the  Mermaid  of  the  Reef, 
from  the  jibboom  of  the  Alexander.  There's 
the  yarn  just  as  everything  it  tells  of  happened, 
and  I  am  ready  and  willing  at  any  time  to  swear 
to  its  perfect  truth." 

"It's  kind  of  cewrius  that  is  any  heow,"  said 
Chudkins,  "  and  if  I  hadn't  seen  one  of  the 
critters  myself,  I  should  think  it  was  all  immad- 
ginashun." 

"None  of  your  faqaily  didn't  die  in  conse- 
quence, did  they?"  inquired  Carlin. 

"  No,  but  my  dad  come  darn'd  near  dyhi'  a 
luffiu  when  I  told  of  it.  He's  one  of  them  tar- 
nal  obstinit  critters,  jest  like  yew,  Carlin,  that 
wou't  believe  nothin'  except  he  sees  it,  nor  then 
nether  not  always.  '  Neow/  says  dad  tew  me, 
says  he,  '  I  wouldn't  believe  there  was  sich  a 
thing  iu  the  world  as  a  half  woman  and  half 
fish,  not  till  I  see  the  fins,  darn'd  if  I  would.' 

"  Good  on  his  head  for  a  sensible  man,  I 
wouldn't  either,"  said  Tom  Carlin. 

Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  thus  express- 
ed, it  soon  became  evidcut  that  Barton's  yarn 
had  impressed  a  sort  of  indefinable  dread  upon 
his  mind,  as  it  had  upon  the  minds  of  all  hands 
then  present  in  the  forecastle,  as  they  all  after 
hearing  it,  from  noisy  and  uproarious  mirth, 
subsided  into  comparative  quiet,  which  was 
finally  broken  by  the  voice  of  the  mate,  calling 
all  hands  on  deck. 

"  I  wonder  what  is  up  now?"  said  Barton,  as 
iu  response  to  this  call,  he  made  his  appearance 
in  front  of  the  windlass. 

"We're  up,  sartin,"  responded  Chudkins. 

"  Yes,  and  going  into  the  harbor,"  interposed 
one  of  the  boat's  crew  who  had  been  on  shore  in 
the  boat  which  had  but  just  returned. 

"How's  that?"  inquired  Carlin. 

"  The  old  man's  going  to  take  some  mission- 
ary passengers  to  New  Zealand,"  was  the  reply. 

This  being  the  fact,  the  ship,  which  was  then 
near  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  and  being  put  off 
directly  before  the  wind,  soon  arrived  inside  and 
anchored  directly  under  the  lee  of  a  point  of 
land  thickly  wooded  with  cocoa-nut  trees,  that 
almost  completely  hid  the  chief  town  or  settle- 


ment of  the  island  from  the  small  buy  thai 
formed  its  harbor. 

Then,  flftor  an  anchor  watch  was  set,  consist- 
ing ul'  Mieiijnli  ChudkillS  and  Tom  Carlin,  the 
rest  of  the  ".Jacks  "  were  allowed  to  go  below, 
and  linish  out  their  Saturday  night  iu  such  ti 
manner  an  might  best,  comport  with  their  sev- 
eral inclinations. 

Pretty  soon  after  this,  as  Chudkins  and  Car- 
lin was  walking  fore  and  aft  the  deck,  the  hitler 
stopped  short,  and  after  looking  intently  fur  a 
moment  over  the  side,  exclaimed  : 

"  Uy  the  lord-hurry,  I've  seen  it  now  1" 

"Seen  what?"  inquired  CliudkiilS. 

"  The — the — the  mcr — mermaid  l"  stammered 
out  Carlin,  as  he  turned  and  made  tracks  for 
the  forecastle  forthwith. 

Looking  over  the  side,  MtCUJub  saw,  sure 
enough  the  head  of  a  woman,  with  its  long  dark 
hair  streaming  in  wild  disorder  over  her  neck, 
whilst  her  arms  were  paddling  in  the  water,  as 
if  she  were  indeed  endeavoring  to  attract  notice 
from  the  ship. 

"  Darn'd  if  it  aint  the  raal  article  of  mermaid 
and  no  mistake,"  toliloijuized  Chudkins.  "  I 
don't  know  heow  they  ketch  'em  though,  wheth- 
er it's  with  a  hook  and  line,  same  as  they  dew 
a  fish  or  not,  and  by  thunder  I  never  shall  if  I 
don't  try  tew  larn." 

A  slight  scream  from  the  supposed  mermaid, 
at  this  point,  ended  our  hero's  soliloquy,  and 
the  next  moment,  after  alarming  the  second 
mate,  who  happened  to  be  asleep  on  the  hencoop, 
he  jumped  into  the  water,  passed  an  arm  around 
the  mermaid's  waist,  and  with  the  other  pro- 
pelled himself  as  well  as  he  was  able  towards 
the  ship. 

By  the  time  he  got  alongside,  a  boat  was  in 
the  water,  into  which  Chudkins  and  his  strange 
freight  was  unceremoniously  pulled,  and  soon 
found  themselves  safe  on  board  the  Calypso, 
when,  as  Chudkins  gazed  intently  upon  the  love- 
ly features  of  a  young  girl,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  I've  caught  the  maid  without  the  mer,  darn'd 
if  I  aint  neow." 

Sure  enough  he  had — the  young  lady  in  ques- 
tion being  the  daughter  of  an  English  trader,  a 
resident  on  the  island,  who  having  undertaken 
to  paddle  a  canoe  round  the  point,  (a  feat  she 
had  often  previously  accomplished),  had  ven- 
tured a  little  loo  far  out  and  been  capsized, 
when,  being  kept  up  by  the  buoyancy  of  her 
dress,  she  naturally  swam  for  the  ship,  but  had 
sank  exhausted  twice,  and  was  near  going  down 
the  third  time  when  she  was  fortunately  rescued 
by  Micajah  Chudkins,  whom  she  afterwards 
married,  whether  from  motives  of  gratitude  or 
love,  or  both  combined,  this  deponent,  as  he 
does  not  know,  of  course  will  not  pretend  to  say. 


THE  WIPE. 

It  needs  no  guilt  to  break  a  husband's  heart. 
The  absence  of  content,  the  muttcrings  of  spleen, 
the  untidy  dress  and  cheerless  home,  the  forbid- 
ding scowl  and  deserted  hearth — these,  and  other 
nameless  neglects,  without  a  crime  among  them, 
have  harrowed  to  the  quick  the  heart's  core  of 
many  a  man,  and  planted  there,  beyond  the 
reach  of  cure,  the  germ  of  dark  despair. 

O !  may  woman,  before  that  sight  arrives, 
dwell  on  the  recollection  of  her  }routh,  and  cher- 
ishing the  dear  idea  of  that  tuneful  time,  awaken 
and  keep  alive  the  promise  she  so  kindly  gave. 
And  though  she  may  be  the  injured,  not  the  for- 
getting wife — a  happy  allusion  to  the  hour  of 
peaceful  love — a  kindly  welcome  to  a  comfort- 
able home — a  smile  of  love  to  banish  hostile 
words — a  kiss  of  peace  to  pardon  all  the  past, 
and  the  hai'dest  heart  that  ever  locked  itself 
within  the  breast  of  selfish  man,  will  soften  to 
her  charms,  and  bid  her  live,  as  she  had  hoped, 
her  years  of  matcldcss  bliss — loved,  loving  and 
content — the  source  of  comfort  and  the  spring 
of  joy. 


HOW  THE  MAN  LOOKED. 

Miss  Custis,  afterwards  Mrs,  Law,  (she  hav- 
ing married  Mr.  Law,  the  brother  of  Lord  El- 
lenborough),  Washington's  grand-daughter,  on 
a  visit  to  Mrs.  Smart,  after  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, said  to  Mrs.  Stuart  that  she  was  with 
the  general  during  his  sitting  for  his  portrait  by 
her  husband,  and  that  at  his  last  sitting  she  was 
asked  to  examine  it  carefully,  and  to  say  wheth- 
er she  could  see  anything  which  required  altera- 
tion. At  her  request  the  general  seated  himself 
at  the  side  of  the  picture,  and  Miss  Custis  said 
it  seemed  like  a  reflection  in  a  looking-glass. 
General  Washington  was  then  asked  what  he 
thought  of  it,  and  he  replied — "  It  looks  like  a 
man  I  see  when  I  shave." 


NAPOLEON'S    VV.Wt-iiOKsi:. 

Bverybody  has  seen  s  copy,  in  mmn-  form,  of 
tlir  famous  painting,  "  Napoleon  crossing  the 
Al|i>,"  and  everybody  doubtless  romombci  the 
noblu-looking  white  horse  in  the  foreground, 
which  hears  upon  hfs  back  the  young  general  of 
the  anny  of  Italy,  who  leans  upon  the  nock  of 
his  rearing  Steed,  and  points  to  the  long  line  of 
soldiers  climbing  by  tortuous  paths  the  Merp 
and  rocky  passes  of  the  Alps.     The  horse  is  not 

;l    iii'  iv  Ul'tiSt'S  ideal,   I. Ill    was  iulendnl   |Uj    it  por- 

truii  of  Napoleon's  horse  Superb.  Thui  beau- 
tiful animal  was  a  light  gray  Arabian,  about 
l!i  1-2  hands  high,  BliJhtly,  bui  compactly  built, 
possessing  remurkablc  intelligence  and  great 
muscular  power,  combined  with  a  nervous  ac- 
tive temperament,  and  a  strong,  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

Superb  was  a  great    favorite    with    Napoleon, 

ami  uccompuniou  him  in  many  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful campaigns.  In  L818,  during  the  disas- 
trous retreat  from  Moscow,  In-  was  captured  by 

the  RuBSian  general  Orlott',  who  kept  him  at  St. 

Petersburg  till  I8;j-i,  when  he  was  presented  to 
the  father  of  M.  Tourmiaire,  then  manager  Of 
the  imperial  circus,  a  passionate  lover  and  ac- 
complished trainer  of  horses,  and  well-known 
for  his  devoted  attachment  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  General  Orloff,  in  presenting 
the  horse,  said,  "  Jnques  Tourmiaire,  you  were 
greatly  attached  to  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French,  and  your  attachment  honors  you.  You 
are  known  to  be  a  favorite  among  horses  ;  and, 
satislied  of  the  care  he  will  receive  at  your 
hands,  to  you  I  confide  ibis,  my  greatest  favorite. 
Superb  is  too  slight  for  my  use.  I  have  grown 
too  heavy  for  him.  To  sell  him  to  a  strange 
master  is  a  fate  to  which  I  cannot  think  of  sub- 
jecting him.  To  you,  therefore,  I  entrust  him, 
and  as  you  loved  him  to  whom  lie  first  belonged, 
you  will,  I  am  sure,  cherish  Superb  for  the 
memory  of  his  owner,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
sake."  The  horse  was  well  cared  for  by  his 
new  master,  who  brought  him  upon  the  stage, 
and  taught  him  to  pi  rforin  some  light  parts  iu 
pieces  performed  in  the  circus.  Jacques  Tour- 
miaire died  in  1839,  and  left  Superb  to  his  son, 
who  treated  the  veteran  still  with  the  tendcrest 
care.  He  was  subsequently  exhibited  in  Lon- 
don, and  other  large  cities,  and  died  in  18-44, 
having  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  thirty- 
nine  years. 


Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
THE  PORTRAIT. 


BY     SUSANNA     P.     MOOB 


Wanderer,  where'er  thou  rovesfc, 

We  are  thinking  of  thee  now ; 
Though  afar  from  all  thou  lovest, 

Still  we  gaze  upon  thy  brow! 

All  so  lifelike  thou  appearest, 
That  we  fancy  thou  canst  speak; 

Fancy,  too,  that  thou  now  heareat, 
By  the  glow  upon  thy  cheek. 

On  thy  brow  a  cloud  of  sadness 

Rests,  where  3unbeams  once  did  play, 

As  if  in  au  hour  of  gladness 

Earth's  best  hopes  were  swept  away. 

To  the  churchyard  next  we  wander — 

Pause  beside  a  lettered  stone — 
Where  the  marble  plainly  tells  us 

Thou  wast  left  in  life  alone. 

Wife  and  babe3  together  sleeping 
In  the  grave's  dark,  narrow  bed; 

Thou,  a  wanderer,  art  weeping 
Over  hopes  forever  fled. 

0,  bethink  thee,  restless  wanderer, 
Others  sorrow's  path  have  trod; 

And  the  loved  ones  have  been  taken 
But  to  call  us  home  to  God. 

EXERCISE  FOR  LADIES. 

The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  ridicules  the  cen- 
sure against  feminine  skating,  and  says  "  they 
order  these  things  better  abroad.  Ladies  of  es- 
tablished position,  whose  genuine  modesty  no 
one  would  think  of  questioning,  and  who  be- 
long to  families  which  have  been  the  best  in  the 
countrj'  for  hundreds  of  years,  engage  in  robust 
exercises  from  which  many  of  our  sot-disant  la- 
dies would  shrink  as  vulgar.  They  drive  spirit- 
ed horses  along  all  the  beautiful  lanes  and  by 
the  blossoming  hedge-rows  of  merry  England. 
They  ride  on  horseback  with  brilliant  cavalcades 
to  visit  all  the  spots  sacred  to  historic  fame  and 
old  romance.  They  think  nothing — even  a  Lady 
Arabella  or  an  Honorable  Geraldine — of  walk- 
ing five  miles  in  the  country,  suitably  dressed 
and  chaussees  for  the  purpose.  They  are  skilled 
iu  archery.  They  even  ride  after  the  hounds, 
and  row  pleasure  boats  in  a  style  that  would  cap- 
tivate the  hearts  of  our  whole  Schuylkill  fleet." 


A  sneer  is  the  weapon  of  the  weak.  Like 
other  devils'  weapons,  it  is  always  cunningly 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  there  is  more  poison  in 
the  handle  than  iu  the  point.  But  how  many 
noble  hearts  have  withered  with  its  venomous 
stab,  and  festered  with  its  subtle  malignity. 


ANGELS. 

Angel  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  words 
which  love  applies  to  woman ;  and  the  mad 
kind  of  love  which  uses  such  strong  epithets 
generally  is  the  soonest  to  cool  down  into  a 
chilling  indifference.  Erasmus  almost  inhu- 
manly says — "  The  angel  that  we  have  loved 
with  the  most  amorous  folly,  becomes  in  time  an 
old  devil  that  we  detest."  But  still  the  idea  is 
not  to  be  ridiculed  that  the  fondest,  iutensest 
love,  sees  in  its  dear  object  all  the  graces  and 
charms  of  angels ;  and  it  depends  upon  the 
purity  and  truth  of  the  one  that  loves,  as  much 
as  of  the  one  that  is  loved,  to  say  how  long  the 
sweet  religion  of  the  passion  shall  last. 


Wrltu-n  f.>r  cu-n-m'*  Pictorial. 
3IAUY  MOOIIK. 


UY    AllTIIUIl    I.    MK-tKIlVK. 


Mury  Mnori',  Miiry  M-mrr, 

Standing  in  the  oottogo  door, 

On  thin  golden  uMitii'hiii, 

l.i  toning  l"  Hut  robln'l  I  nun  : 

I'niy  jrivi- your  promise,  true, 

And  I  win  o*er  wnt<  It  over  you. 

Mi.ry  UOOrO]  Mury  Moon), 

Standing  hi  the  cottage  door; 

Como  kIv>'  iih'  your  promlw  true, 

Bra  ■!,■ ■  ii.-i is  Dill  tin'  dow 

F'ir  my  heart  is  wounded  lore, 
Yur  yur  love,  sweet  Mary  Uooro 

Mary  MoOrc,  Mury  ttoore, 
Standing  In  too  coUuku  door, 
Let  me  follow  you  within, 
And  ki-B  your  lijm  mid  dimple  eliin  ; 
Ooiim,  give  mo  your  promise  tru«, 
And  I'll  ever  watch  o'er  you. 

Mary  Moore,  Mary  Moore, 

Standing  In  the  cottage  door; 

Your  heart  ha*  wpoken  out  aright, 

And  you  Khali  be  my  bride  to-night; 

Come,  let  inc  hie  with  you, 

The  priowt  shall  bind  our  promifa  true. 

Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 

THE  WONDER-WISHES. 


BY    3IHS.    M.    A.    DEXISON. 


On  the  outskirts  of  a  town  called  Christ  ian- 
stadt,  in  Sweden,  many  years  ago,  there  dwelt 
an  honest  burgher  by  the  name  of  Hans  Scla- 
ghel.  A  buxom  wife,  three  cherry-cheeked. 
daughters  and  two  sons,  composed  his  family. 
For  many  years,  death  nor  disappointment  ven- 
tured near  the  dwelling  of  the  burgher.  His 
house  was  nearly  paid  for,  his  children  were 
healthy. 

But  on  one  evil  day,  Stein,  the  eldest  son, 
came  to  his  father  and  declared  that  he  had  de- 
cided on  his  vocation. 

"  I  am  going  to  sea,"  he  said. 

Hans  replied  nothing  for  some  time,  but  sat 
sorrowfully  gazing  towards  the  long  gray  line  in 
the  far  distance  that  told  where  the  great  ocean 
met  the  horizon.  Stein  was  his  favorite,  and  ho 
did  not  like  to  part  with  him,  even  for  a  day — ■ 
how  much  less  when  his  absence  could  date  for 
months  instead  of  hours.  But  the  old  man  had 
often  said  that  he  would  not  interfere  with  the 
choice  of  his  sons.  He  himself  had  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart,  it  had 
been  his  ambition  to  be  more  exalted  in  the 
world ;  at  present  he  was  a  dyer. 

"  It  is  a  life  full  of  hardship,  my  Stein,"  at 
length  he  said  slowly,  looking  up  to  the  sturdy, 
broad-shouldered  youth,  who  stood  cap  in  hand, 
his  blue  eye  downcast. 

"  I  know  it,  father,  and  am  prepared,"  was 
the  reply. 

"  Hast  told  thy  mother  V 

The  young  man  shook  his  head. 

"  Do  the  girls  know  it, — or,  more  than  all, 
Karina  V 

Redly  the  cheeks  flushed  as  the  young  man 
answered  in  the  negative.  A  moment  after  he 
said  ; 

"  I  shall  go  to  sea  and  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  navigation.  Then — who  knows — ■ 
I  shall  be  first  a  mate,  after  that  a  captain  ? 
Perhaps  before  my  beard  is  gray,  I  shall  own  a 
ship." 

"  Perhaps  sleep  fathoms  down,"  cried  the  old 
father,  in  his  heart. 

"  Very  well,  Stein,"  he  said  aloud — and  that 
was  all. 

There  was  a  great  stir  in  the  household  when 
Ins  three  sisters  found  that  they  should  lose  their 
brother;  they  had  never  thought  of  such  a 
thing. 

Pranehin,  the  youngest,  a  child  of  eleven  and 
of  heavenly  beauty,  burst  into  the  room  where 
Theolin,  the  seeond  brother,  was  daubing  a  can- 
vas with  rich  colors. 

"  O  !  Theo  !"  she  cried,  sobbing  so  that  the 
young  man  threw  down  his  brush.  She  fell 
upon  his  bosom  screaming  out,  "  Stein  is  going 
to  leave  us  !     Stein  is  going  to  sea  I" 

"  Stein,  our  brother,"  ejaculated  the  youth; 
"  why,  I  never  heard  of  it." 

"  He  has  told  none  of  us  till  this  morning," 
sobbed  the  child.  "  He  will  perish  in  that 
frightful  ocean.  I  wish  I  had  died  before  ever 
Stein  had  left  us." 

"  Hush  I  that  is  wicked,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  I  will  talk  with  Stein — I  will  persuade  him. 
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OLE A  SO  N'S   PIC  T  O  It  I  A  L. 


He  13  the  pride  of  our  family — we  must  not  let 
him  go." 

But  all  the  talk — all  the  eloquence  of  the 
mother,  anrl  brother  and  sisters  combined,  (H:ins 
said  nothing,)  could  not  alter  Stciu's  determina- 
tion. For  years  and  years  he  had  brooded  over 
the  idea  in  his  heart,  and  his  decision  was  irrevo- 
cable. 

Stein  went  to  sea,  and  for  months  there  were 
but  few  smiles  in  the  household  of  Hans  Sela- 
ghcl.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing  after  that  went 
light.  Hans  broke  his  arm  one.  day  by  the  fall- 
ing of  some  timber,  and  as  he  had  no  partner, 
and  Franehin  was  not  old  enough  to  superintend 
his  dye-works,  the  business  suffered.  No  sooner 
had  he  gained  the  use  of  his  arm  than  a  terrible 
fever  appeared  in  the  neighborhood,  and  soon 
became  epidemic.  Hans  escaped,  hut,  succes- 
sively, all  his  children  and  his  wife  became  dan- 
gerously ill.  This  brought  on  a  fearful  expense, 
and  kept  him  so  disquieted  and  perplexed,  fear- 
ing that  one  or  another  would  die,  that  he 
could  not  mind  his  business  as  well  as  it  needed. 
He  ran  behindhand,  a  rival  dyer  set  up  another 
establishment,  no  news  come  from  Stein,  the 
house  was  mortgaged,  and  ruin  and  disaster 
seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  take  the  family  by 
ftorm. 

To  crown  all  misfortune  with  a  gigautic  evil, 
Gretchen,  the  mother  who  had  brought  up  this 
excellent  family,  found  that  when  the  illness  had 
left  her,  her  eyesight  was  gone.  This  was  an 
evil  entirely  unlooked  for.  The  mother  had 
been  the  head  and  heart  of  the  household  for 
thirty  years.  None  of  her  daughters  were  so  ca- 
pable. The  blow  fell  most  heavily  upon  Hans. 
"Alas  1"  said  he,  "  in  my  old  age  I  shall  see  the 
wrong  side  of  life.  I  thought  I  was  building  up 
prosperity.  I  shall  dig  only  graves.  My  daugh- 
ters will  be  portionless — my  son  must  give  up 
the  best  wish  of  liis  heart ;  he  will  never  be  a 
painter." 

It  was  quite  near  Christmas  when  there  fell 
the  shadow  of  more  trouble  in  the  household  of 
Hans.  News  came  that  the  vessel  in  which 
Stein  made  his  voyage  had  not  been  heard  from  ; 
that  it  was  probably  lost,  so  that  all  on  board 
had  perished. 

"  I  shall  never  keep  Christmas  again,"  said 
Hans,  as  he  bowed  Ins  head,  now  fast  becoming 
gray. 

"  I  can  never  he  a  painter,  now,"  sighed  Theo- 
lin,  weeping  for  his  brother.  "  My  father  is 
failing,  my  brother  is  gone,  and  I  would  seek 
some  employment  by  which  wo  may  have  bread 
enough." 

Thamar,  the  eldest  daughter,  took  the  bright 
ribbons  out  of  her  braids,  weeping  all  the  time, 
and  tied  them  with  strings  of  black.  "  I  must 
not  think  of  marrying,"  she  said,  sighing,  "for 
I  am  eyes  and  hands  to  my  mother  ;  she  will  not 
bo  able  to  do  without  me,  now  that  we  are  going 
to  be  poor." 

Christianna  only,  said  nothing  of  her  'hopes 
and  wishes.  Her  face  was  a  shade  paler,  her 
smile  somewhat  sadder — but  she  washed  and 
folded  the  linen  with  her  usual  industry,  made 
the  brasses  shine,  waxed  the  ancient  furniture, 
and  set  the  table  for  their  meals  as  quietly  and 
neatly  as  ever— hut  little  Franehin  exclaimed  in 
her  heart,  "Alas!  now  I  can  never  marry  the 
Elector's  son,  and  make  my  father  rich,  for  if 
we  are  all  to  work  very  hard,  I  shall  grow  up  a 
fright,  and  a  gentleman's  son  could  never 
love  me." 

One  blight,  cold  day  when  the  snow  was 
crisp,  Thamar  came  to  her  father. 

"Are  we  so  poor,"  she  asked,  in  a  low,  trem- 
bling voice,,  "  that  we  cannot  keep  Christmas  V 

"  Ah !  my  child,"  he  replied,  "  little  you  know 
my  trials.  Do  not  tell  my  good  Gretchen  what 
it  breaks  my  heart  to  say— we  are  going  to  lose 
this  house  in  which  I  was  born.  Some  evil  des- 
tiny persists  in  striving  to  wrench  it  from  a  fam- 
ily that  have  never  disgraced  its  walls.  Twice 
my  grandfather  was  on  the  eve  of  parting  with 
it,  twice  my  father,  and  once  myself.  Some 
good  fortune,  however,  always  intervened  and 
prevented  the  catastrophe.  Now,  however,  it  is 
inevitable  ;  we  can  only  trust  in  the  good  Lord 
who  will  not  surely  see  us  come  to  hunger  and 
nakedness.  No,  I  cannot  keep  Christmas  with 
my  heavy  heart,  besides  we  have  only  money 
enough  to  buy  bread,  not  toys  and  ornaments. 
Alas  !  alas  !  my  soul  has  grown  weak  like  that 
of  a  child." 

Poor  Thamar  heard  this  sad  speech  with  un- 
utterable misgivings.  It  was  long  that  night 
before  her  restless  mind  lost  itself  in  sleep.  Then 
she  thought  she  was   wondering-  in  a  forest,  far 


beyond  Clirretiansfnilt,  and  it  was  the  winter 
time,  but  the  trees  were  covered  with  foliage 
that  was.  whitened  by  glittering  frost,  and  the 
roses  grew  all  around  her,  though  they  shone 
under  webs  like  those  of  diamond  dust.  As  she 
walked  along,  it  seemed  to  hc-r  that  suddenly 
there  stood  before  her  an  odd  little  woman, 
dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  red.  The  little 
creature  had  a  homely  but  kindly  face,  and  her 
eyes  twinkled  as  if  they,  too,  had  the  glitter  of 
frost  in  them. 

"  It  is  near  Christmas  day,"  said  the  little 
woman  in  red. 

"  I  kuow  it,"  said  Thamar,  sorrowfully. 

"  Then  why  are  you  not  at  home  ?  Go  keep 
it,"  said  the  woman  in  red. 

"My  mother  is  blind,  she  cannot  see  it ;  my 
father  is  poor,  he  cannot  afford  it — and  it  will  go 
well  with  us  if  we  can  have  bread  enough  to  eat 
on  that  day.  The  next,  we  shall  lose  the  house, 
and  none  of  us  dare  tell  my  mother." 

"  All  nonsense,"  said  the  little  woman  in  red, 
with  an  extraordinary  grimace,  "all  nonsense, 
I  say.  Didn't  I  save  the  house  twice  for  your 
great-grand  father,  and  twice  for  your  grandfa- 
ther, and  shall  I  not  clutch  it  the  Gfth  time  from 
the  hands  of  merciless  creditors  1  Go  home 
and  put  meats  in  the  oven,  and  bake  puddings 
and  pies.  Take  with  you  some  of  this  ever- 
green and  make  wreaths.  I  am  the  genius  of 
your  family,  and  I  tell  you  the  blind  shall  see 
and  the  dead  come  to  life  again ;  go  home,  I 
say — keep  Christmas,  and  trust  God." 

This  was  said  with  an  imperious  wave  of  the 
little  hand  and  a  stamp  of  the  tiny  foot,  and 
then — Thamar  woke  up. 

It  was  broad  sunlight.  Her  sister  yet  slept, 
and  the  dear  old  beams  overhead,  whitewashed 
and  rough  though  they  were,  glittered  as  she 
had  thought  the  trees  and  the  flowers  did  in  the 
forest.  Doubly  precious  seemed  the  great  room, 
with  its  deep  window-seats  and  diamond-paned 
windows,  over  which  the  frost  had  built  king- 
doms of  silver  in  the  night. 

"  Christianna,"  tried  Thamar,  "  wake  up  ; 
it  is  the  day  before  Christmas." 

"Alas!  why  did  you  rouse  me?"  cried  her 
sister,  "  I  was  having  such  a  blissful  dream.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  ship  come  in,  and  our  dear 
Stein  stood  on  the  deck,  her  captain.  0  !  I  was 
so  happy  and  proud,  and  Stein  looked  so  hand- 
some !" 

"  I,  too,  had  pleasant  dreams,  that  have  made 
me  happier,"  said  Thamar,  "  and  I  think  now, 
we  shall  keep  Christmas." 

"  Keep  Christmas  !"  exclaimed  Christianna, 
"  keep  Christmas  !  impossible  !" 

"  I  know  we  have  no  money,"  returned  Tha- 
mar, "but  I  am  determined  to  have  courage 
and  a  thankful  heart,  and  by  some  means  we 
may  get  money  enough  to  keep  Christmas.  Let 
us  try  to  be  cheerful  before  our  poor  father, 
whose  soul  is  heavy." 

The  girls  met  Theolin  in  the  hall ;  he  was 
trying  to  hurry  past  them,  but  they  detained 
him.  He  had  never  looked  so  before.  His 
beautiful  eyes,  usually  so  gentle  and  dreamy, 
were  rilled  with  melancholy,  and  even  appeared 
as  if  be  had  been  weeping.  In  his  hand  was  a 
square  package. 

"  Thco,  you  must  not  go  out  so  early,"  said 
Thamar,  gently. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  sister,  I  engaged  to  finish 
some  sketches  and  have  them  ready  by  nine — it 
is  eight  now." 

"  At  least  let  us  see  them  before  you  take 
them  away,"  said  Christianna. 

Theolin  carried  them  to  a  better  light. 

"  They  are  beautiful !  most  beautiful!""  cried 
Thamar.  "  O  !  Theolin,  you  are  a  painter — 
God  made  you  for  nothing  else."  ■ 

"I  have,  nevertheless,  taken  an  eternal  fare- 
well," cried  Theolin,  passionately,  the  red 
mounting  to  his  cheeks.  "All  night  long  I 
have  been  at  work,  and  those  are  my  last.  A 
shopkeeper  in  the  town  wants  a  clerk  of  my  age  ; 
I  shall  apprentice  myself  to  him. 

The  sisters  protested — Thamar  with  tears. 

"  It  is  useless,"  he  said,  sadly,  "  I  can  get  but 
little  for  the  work  I  do,  and  I  can  pay  no  master 
to  teach  me.  Do  not  try  to  shake  my  resolve  ; 
we  are  very  poor,  and  I  must  bring  something 
into  the  family.  But  I  have  a  secret,"  he  added, 
smiling  somewhat  like  his  old  self.  "  "With  the 
money  which  these  will  bring,  I  am  going  to  get 
a  Christmas  dinner.  Say  nothing  to  our  father ; 
it  shall  be  a  surprise." 

"  The  very  thing  !"  exclaimed  Thamar.  "  I 
was  wondering  where  we  should  get  the  money, 
and  had  resolved  to  hire  it,  or  put  something  in 


pawn.  Denr  Theolin,  I  think  better  d;-.ys  are 
dawning — God  will  bless  us  again;  He  will 
will  make  the  old  age  of  our  parents  happy." 

Theolin  did  not  answer,  but  after  one  long, 
regretful  look  at  liis  beautiful  sketches,  as  if,  in- 
deed, he  was  saying  an  eternal  farewell  to  the 
art  that  engrossed  all  his  soul,  he  put  them  up 
and  hastened  from  the  house. 

Thamar  was  a  very  handsome  girl.  Her 
cheeks  were  rose-red,  her  lashes  very  long,  and 
veiling  eyes  of  a  rich  blue;  her  lips  were  full, 
deeply  colored  and  finely  shaped  ;  her  hair,  of  a 
bright  auburn,  curled  from  her  brow  to  her 
shoulders,  and  her  form  was  one  of  the  most 
perfect  that  could  be  seen.  She  was  very  much 
beloved  by  many  men;  but  above  all  by  Alsand 
Durer,  the  new  young  rector,  who,  when  he  con- 
sented to  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  par- 
ish that  could  pay  him  only  two  hundred  a  year, 
never  thought  of  adding  a  wife  to  his  list  of 
wants.  Thamar  listened  to  him  from  Sabbath 
to  Sabbath,  half  in  peace,  half  in  anguish.  She 
suspected  he  loved  her — she  knew  she  loved 
him — but  even  should  he  declare  himself,  she 
could  not  marry  now,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
girls  with  large  dowel's  who  were  ready,  at  any 
moment,  to  become  mistress  of  the  little  rectory. 
It  seemed  as  if  all  her  hopes  were  but  the  mer- 
est visions.  A  thousand  times  she  tried  to  steel 
her  beat  against  the  witchery  of  his  dark  eye — 
the  low,  clear,  rich  tones  of  his  voice  ;  but  alas  ! 
in  vain.  It  was,  however,  more  than  likely  that 
he  would  be  in  to  see  her  father,  on  Christmas 
night,  and  it  was  this  thought  that  kept  her 
cheeks  so  red  and  her  eyes  so  shining  all  the  day 
before. 

Christina.;  came  in  with  a  bluster.  Never  was 
there  known,  scarcely,  such  a  storm  of  wind  and 
snow,  and  hail,  as  commenced  at  exactly  the 
first  hour  of  the  holy  day, 

"  I  am  almost  glad  there  is  a  storm,"  said 
Hans,  gloomily,  as  he  arose  from  his  breakfast. 
"  It  pleases  me  better  on  an  empty  Christmas, 
than  if  I  heard  all  the  bells  ringing  on  the 
sleighs,  and  saw  the  sun  shining  as  it  shone  yester- 
day. Besides,  she  could  not  see  it,"  and  he 
turned  to  his  patient  wife. 

"  But  father,"  said  Franehin,  "  we  shall  keep 
holiday/1 

"  What  do  you  tell  me  V  asked  the  old  man. 

She  laughed  and  whispered,  and  pulled  him 
to  a  pantry,  where,  on  looking  in,  he  saw  fowls 
whose  breasts  were  fair  as  the  snow  without; 
pies  sprinkled  with  white  sugar — cakes,  nuts 
and  raisins. 

"Hush!  hush!"  cried  Franehin,  "my  sis- 
ters would  scold  me  if  they  knew  I  told  you. 
Is  it  not  beautiful  1  Theo  bought  them  all ;  he 
painted  some  excellent  pictures,  I  expect,  and 
with  the  money  we  arc  to  have  Christmas.  Are 
you  glad  V 

Tears  stood  in  the  old  man's  eyes,  hut,  never- 
theless, he  was  happier  at  sight  of  this  good 
cheer  than  he  had  been  before.  It  seemed  like 
a  revival  of  old  times,  albeit  he  knew  he  should 
certainly  lose  his  house  unless  his  debts  could 
be  paid — and  who  was  there  to  pay  them1? 

All  the  morning  Theolin  was  busy  in  his  lit- 
tle studio.  He  had  gathered  his  beloved  paints 
and  pencils,  and  stored  them  carefully  away  in 
an  upper  closet.  He  had  folded  his  easel  and 
carried  it  to  the  garret — still,  as  lie  could  not 
bear  that  the  spider-webs  or  dust  should  envel- 
op it,  he  covered  it  with  a  linen  cloth.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  manner  with  his  portfolio  of 
sketches,  and  carried  his  own  paintings  about 
the  house,  tacking  them  against  the  walls  that 
others  might  enjoy  them.  After  he  was  all 
through,  and  seated  at  his  table  writing  his  let- 
ter of  acceptance  to  the  shopkeeper  who  wanted 
a  clerk,  Thamar  put  her  head  in  the  door.  She 
had  come  to  call  him  down  to  dinner. 

"  "What  have  you  been  doing  V  she  cried,  in 
astonishment. 

"You  know  Franehin  always  coveted  this 
room ;  she  shall  have  it  after  this,"  was  the 
reply. 

"  You  have  not  really  given  it  up  V 

Thamar  was  dismayed,  and  stood  sorrowfully 
inside  the  room. 

"  I  have,  really,  given  it  up,  as  I  told  you," 
replied  Theolin,  signing  his  name  to  the  letter 
which  he  gave  her  to  read. 

"  No,  no ;  Theo,"  exclaimed  the  beautiful 
girl,  the  tears  gathering  in  her  eyes,  "  God  made 
you  for  a  painter,  not  a  shopkeeper." 

"But  he  has  made  our  father  poor  and  our 
mother  blind.  Thamar,  my  duty  is  plain. 
Stein  is  gone — we  shall  never  more  have  his 
help.     I  should  despise  myself  were  I   content 


to  live  on  the  charity  of  others.  As  to  the 
painting,  I  shall  get  over  it — the  passion  will 
wear  off  as  the  passion  of  love  docs  sometimes, 
perhaps." 

He  ended  with  a  sigh.  Thamar  had  been 
gazing,  Thoughtfully,  towards  the  window. 

"I  have  a  plan,"  she  said.  "At  any  rate, 
don't  send  your  letter  till  to-morrow.  "Will  you 
promise  me  that  V 

"  I  promise,"  said  Theolin,  folding  the  missive 
and  laying'  it  on  one  side. 

Thamar  had  lately  been  asked  in  marriage  oj 
a  rich  old  burgher,  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  good  and  respectable  man  ;  he  loved  and  ad- 
mired this  young  girl  of  nineteen.  He  promised 
her  all  her  heart  could  wish — offered  to  buy  the 
old  house  of  the  creditors  and  present  it  to  her 
father — offered  to  educate  Theolin  for  a  paint- 
er— Franehin  for  any  station. 

"  If  Theo  can  make  sacrifices,"  thought  poor 
Thamar,  "so  can  I.  I  do  not  love  him,  but 
neither  do  I  despise  him,  and  duty  will  make  the 
way  pleasant.  Before  to-morrow  night  I  shall 
see  how  we  stand.  It  may  be  this  was  what  the 
little  woman  in  red  foresaw;  if  so,  I  must  sub- 
mit. Alsand  will  fiud  some  one  who  can  make 
him  happier  than  I  could — it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  marry  him  these  many  long  years." 
Then  she  looked  up,  smiling  strangely,  for  she 
had  to  choke  the  tears  back — 

"  Come,  Theolin,"  she  cried  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  "let  us  cast  aside  all  care  and  trust  in 
Heaven.  The  dinner  smokes  upon  the  table — 
father  and  mother  wait  for  us." 

One  would  have  thought,  to  look  on  the 
cheerful  group,  that  sorrow  had  never  touched 
them.  How  they  laughed  and  chatted — cracked 
nuts  and  jokes !  "Even  the  mother,  who  was 
getting  used  to  her  blindness,  smiled  more  than 
was  her  wont,  and  Franehin — the  wish-bone 
falling  to  her  lot — divided  it  with  Theolin. 

"lean  guess  what  Theolin  wished,  but  he 
never  can  tlihik  of  my  wish,"  cried  the  merry 
little  girl. 

"  WTiat  was  mine?"  asked  Theolin,  throwing 
a  nut-shell  that  lodged  in  her  bright  curls. 

"  That  you  might  be  a  great  painter,"  laughed 
Franehin  ;  "now  what  was  mine  V 

"  That  you  might  many  the  Elector's  son," 
shouted  Theolin,  looking  very  funny. 

Franchiu's  checks,  young  as  she  was,  crim- 
soned. She  did  not  reply,  but  cast  a  half-re- 
proving glance  at  Theolin,  for  he  had  betrayed 
her  little  secret.  She  had  told  him  in  childish 
confidence  that  it  was  the  aspiration  of  her 
heart  to  wed  the  only  son  of  the  great  Elector, 
a  rich  and  powerful  man.  Thco  returned  her 
look  with  another  laugh. 

Just  as  they  had  finished  dinner  a  sleigh  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  there  entered  a  pale  young 
woman,  exceedingly  pretty,  but  looking  as  if 
some  deep  heart-care  had  made  her  its  prey. 
Franehin  sprang  towards  her,  helped  her  off 
with  her  heavy  furs  and  dtew  a  chair  for  her  to 
the  fire. 

"  I  was  lonesome  at  home,"  said  Karma 
Brugcn.    As  she  spoke  her  lip  quivered. 

"  Welcome,"  said  Hans,  in  a  deep  voice, 
while  Gretchen  stretched  forth  her  hand  and 
clasped  that  of  the  young  girl. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  Christianna,  aside  to 
Theolin.  "She  was  to  have  been  married  to- 
night if  Stein  had  come  home.  How  sadly 
she  must  feel !" 

It  was,  indeed,  Stein's  betrothed,  she  who  had 
mourned  him  almost  a  year — who  had  loved  him 
too  sincerely  to  look  upon  another  suitor. 

Still  the  storm  increased  at  a  most  fearful 
rate.  The  old  house  shook,  the  winds  whistled — 
a  gray  whiteness  overspread  the  earth  and  sky. 

Franehin,  like  a  child  as  she  was,  cried  out 
that  they  must  have  some  Christmas  games  that 
evening — the  rest  could  not  bear  to  disappoint 
her,  so  the  great  room  was  cleared.  The  apart- 
ment where  they  had  passed  so  many  happy 
days,  merits  a  description.  It  was  the  length 
and  nearly  the  breadth  of  the  old  house,  full  of 
nooks  and  funny  angles,  garnished  with  odd 
little  cupboards,  hanging  shelves  and  projections 
that  seemed  intended  neither  for  use  nor  orna-a 
ment,  but  rather  the  tricky  development  of  some 
queer  fancy  of  less  modem  times.  All  a-down 
one  side  was  placed  settees,  tall-backed  black 
oaken  chairs,  ponderous  tables,  and  at  the  farthest 
extremity  a  hand-loom.  On  the  other  were 
deep  closets,  filled  with  stone-ware  and  fifty 
shining  tiers  that  wore  a  silvery  whiteness  and 
brightness.  Then  came  rows  of  jars,  all  in  ex- 
act order,  and  reaching  to  the  immense  fireplace, 
around  which  stood  a  fender  three  feet  in  height, 
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backed  by  hand-irons  of  like  proportion!      Near 

this  was  nu  innovation  —  a  fancy  of  Thumar's, 
who  wns  oxtvomoly  lady-like  in  all  kor  tastes — n 
wide  piece  of  thick  tapestry  carpeting,  quite  n 
luxury,  inn!  four  yards  squaror  ll.uk  of  that 
stood  » tablOj  H  liandsomo  work-basket,  a  chair, 
covorod  also  with  tapestry,  and  a  Little,  old*fush- 
ionod  guitar,  upon  whioli  Theolin  tliummod 
BoinotimeB;  and  next  cumo  a  doop,  homo-made 
[oungo,  which  of  evenings  was  always  whoolod 
up  to  tlie  fire  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
blind  mother.  Several  line  pictures  and  two 
minors,  in  narrow  oakon  frames,  completed  tka 
adornments  of  this  cheerful  room,  especially 
cheerful  whou  the  crimson  (lames  Loapod  up  the 
groat,  wide-mouthed  cliimnoy. 

The  evening  shut  in  vory  suddenly.  Thamor 
lighted  lour  candles  and  placed  thora  in  four 
high,  shining  caudle-sticks ;  then  she  won!  to 
tlie  windows  to  fasten  the  inner  blindB.  The 
buow  drove  against  the  punt's  outside;  it  had 
drifted  quite  dp  to  half  the  window,  and  lay 
dead-white,  like  a  sheet  ml  body  against  the  glass. 

"  L  pity  any  poor  traveller  to-night,"  said 
Christianna,  shuddering  us  tlie  sound  of  the 
tempest  wailed  higher. 

Thamar  shook  her  head.  She-  was  very  un- 
easy, she  scarcoly  knew  why.  She  had  thought 
all  day  that  maybe  the  young  rector  would  call 
in  this  evening,  but  how  could  she  expect  him 
in  this  storm  !  Still  her  mind  would  revert  to 
him,  and  she  caught  herself  saying  several 
times — "  It'  he  comes  to-night,  ho  certainly  loves 
me  ;  I  will  make  it  a  test."  With  these  feelings 
she  enjoyed  a  few  Christmas  games,  but  indiffer- 
ently, and  Franehin  was  just  reproaching  her  for 
her  inattention,  when  thump  sounded  the  pon- 
derous knocks  at  the  door.  Instantly  Tliamar's 
face  grow  as  crimson  as  her  boddicc;.  they  all 
started  to  their  feet,  but  Theolin  went  to  the 
door.  What  a  sight  greeted  them  !  There  stood 
the  young  rector,  white  as  a  ghost,  wrapped  in 
a  snowy  winding-sheet,  his  hair  pendant  with 
icicles,  and  withal  a  certain  half-frozen  look, 
made  him  ghastly. 

"  1  must  have  some  help,"  he  said  hurriedly, 
bestowing  a  salutation  on  all.  "A  man  lies 
freezing  in  the  road  between  this  and  the  Voest- 
house.  I  did  not  think  of  venturing  in  this 
storm,  but  " — his  eye  sought  Thamar — "  God, 
doubtless,  put  it  in  my  heart  to  come.  The 
man,  I  judged  by  a  buffalo-robe  in  tlie  road  and 
some  trappings,  had  been  in  a  sleigh — the  horse 
had  probably  taken  fright  and  he  was  thrown 
out ;  at  any  rate,  he  was  senseless." 

All  tins  time  everybody  there  was  astir. 
Theolin  throwing  on  wrappings  and  finding  a 
flask  of  brandy — Thamar  hurriedly  preparing 
lanterns — Christianna  dragging  blankets  from 
some  deep  drawer — even  little  Franehin  wann- 
ing her  father's  fur  mittens  at  the  fire,  while 
Hans  drew  on  his  stout  overcoat,  and  the  blind 
woman  with  Karma  Brugcn's  hand  in  hers, 
praying  audibly.  The  rector  took  one  of  the 
lanterns  from  Thamar — his  hand  touched  hers — 
their  eyes  met — O  !  after  that  thrilling  glance, 
could  the  fair  girl  tolerate  the  thought  of  the 
rich,  respectable  old  burgher  1 

"  What  if  he  should  be  dead !"  exclaimed 
little  Franehin. 

It  did  not  seem  long  before  voices  were  heard 
again ;  a  moment  of  suspense  intervened — the 
door  was  opened.  Three  men,  snow-covered, 
appeared  bringing  in  what  seemed  to  be  a  dead 
body.  It  was  that  of  a  man  somewhat  advanc- 
ed in  years,  of  noble  features,  well-dressed,  and, 
as  Franehin  said,  "  from  ■  his  frilled-linen,  he 
must  be  a  gentleman."  Hans  [declared  that  he 
still  felt  his  heart  beat,  and  there  was  warmth 
yet  in  the  temples.  All  was  bustle  and  confu- 
sion ;  the  man  was  placed  near  the  fire,  friction 
used,  medicated-winc  forced  between  his  lips,  and 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  stranger  sat  up, 
conscious  and  slowly  recovering  from  the  stupor 
into  which  he  had  been  thrown. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  it  was  a  mad  attempt 
to  dare  the  fury  of  this  storm,  and  I  am  pun- 
ished— yet  God  has  permitted  me  to  live.  Per- 
haps my  life  was  spared  for  some  good  thing — I 
trust  so.  On  my  way,  however,  I  gave  a  seat 
in  my  sleigh  to  a  weary  traveller  from  the  sea- 
port. When  my  horso  took  fright  and  over- 
threw us,  I  know  not  what  became  of  him. 
Doubtless  he  perished. 

"  Another  !"  cried  Hans,  starting  to  his  feet, 
"  we  must  search." 

"My  friend  you  dare  your  fate  to  go  out 
again  in  such  a  storm,"  said  the  traveller. 

"I  do  not  know  that  it  is  our  duty,  father?" 
responded  Theolin — "  I  am  chilled  to  my  heart." 


'■  Besides,"  added    tko   young    rector,   w  ho 

si I  by  the  fit"  near  Thninnr,  " li  I :  po  i  ible 

that  ho  was  carried  yel  further  by  tlie  Ivor  c  , 
and  it  would  ho  a  fruitless  search;  we  inusl 
|i-ii\  u  linn  n  iib  ( lod." 

"  Allien,"  snii!  iln-  stranger  reverently,  and  as 
his  strength  came,  he  began  to  look  around  bun. 
1  have  Interrupted  your  Christmas  festivities,  I 
fear;"  ho  said,  after  they  hod  installed  him  in 
a  large,  comfortablo  chair.  "  Do  not  lei  mo  ho 
a  check  upon  your  onjoj  ment." 

Fot'.o  moment  uo  one  spDko — then  Cried  little 
Franehin — "  Yes,  lol  us  ai  all  evouta  pin}  al 

r  wishes '  OUCG — WO  shall  have  the  whole  year 
tO  see  (belli  out  in." 

Thamar  shook  her  head  at  the  thoughtless 
child,- but  still  Franehin  persisted.  She,  silting 
there  with  hor  pink  cheeks,  sparkling  eves  and 
floss-like  curls,  knew  but  little  of  her  father's 
trouble,  or  even  of  that  which  made  Theolin 
so  serious.  Ah  for  Thamar,  she  was  in  a  bliss- 
ful perplexity,  until  she  made  a  resolve  in  her 
mind  to  think  nothing  of  her  contemplated  sac- 
rifice, at  least  while  the  dark  i-ycti  of  the  rector 
were  so  often  bent  upon  her. 

"  If  I  can  have  a  voice  in  the  matter ;"  said 
the  stranger — "  I  would  ask  that  this  charming 
little  girl  be  gratified.  Nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  to  see  the  old  game  which  in  my 
childhood,  I  have  often  played.  And  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I  will  constitute  myself  the  arbi- 
ter for  the  evening.  I  would  ask  however,  that 
the  old  style  should  be  somewhat  altered.  Chil- 
dren generally  ask  that  which  they  think  may 
be  easjr  of  fulfilment  by  their  parents.  I  should 
like  that  each  one  here  without  regard  to  age, 
wish  for  whatever  would  seem  to  be  most  desi- 
rous in  every  respect  for  their  happiness.  Who 
knows  but  some  good  fairy  may  take  cogniz- 
ance of  these  wishes,  and  crown  them  with  cor- 
responding answers." 

All  were  silent,  yet  smiling.  The  proposi- 
tion seemed  to  please  them. 

"  It  could  do  no  harm  ;"  said  Theolin,  eager- 
ly, while  Franchin's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight. 

'"It  is  settled  then ;"  said  the  stranger, 
speaking  like  one  accustomed  to  command, 
while  he  took  the  little  blank  book  that  Theolin 
had  made  for  the  occasion,  and  sat  more  up- 
rightly, pencil  in  hand. 

"Who  is  to  commence?"  Hans  asked,  his 
aged  cheek  glowing — the  memories  of  his  youth 
reviving. 

"  I  determine  that  the  youngest  shall  enter  the 
list  first ;  now  then,  little  Miss  Franehin,"  said 
the  stranger. 

The  girl  looked  down — cast  a  sidelong  look 
at  Theolin,  then  spoke  up  in  a  little  but  deter- 
mined voice : 

"  I  wish  then,  that  by  and  by  I  might  many 
the  elector's  son." 

"  Franehin !"  exclaimed  Theolin,  while  her 
sisters  seemed  abashed,  and  Hans  said  apologet- 
ically— "she  is  but  a  child,  sir." 

"  And  an  innocent  one,"  said  the  stranger, 
casting  a  curious,  yet  amused  look  at  the  pretty 
creature,  whose  checks  were  now  like  blush 
roses — whose  shining  eyes  were  veiled  by  the 
long  lashes,  and  her  pretty  fingers  twisted  to- 
gether, while  she  knew  not  whether  to  shed 
tears  or  smiles. 

"  The  gentleman  should  know,"  said  Gretchen, 
in  a  soft  voice,  "that  some  months  ago  the  son 
of  our  good  elector,  (whom  heaven  bless,)  saved 
a  youth  who  was  drowning  in  the  harbor.  From 
that  time  Franehin  has  admired  his  nobleness, 
and  wished  to  know  him — but  her  wish  was  be- 
yond her  years  or  knowledge." 

"  It  was  a  good  wis.li — a  capital  wish  !"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  "  and  I  have  taken  it  down. 
I  should  not  wonder  if  "it  turned  out  the  easiest 
of  fulfilment,"  he  added,  laughing.  "  Well, 
whose  comes  next?" 

Christianna  turned  towards  her  mother ;  her 
own  sweet  eyes  became  dim,  as  she  gazed  ear- 
nestly upon  those  sightless  orbs.  Her  answer 
was  almost  a  sob. 

"  I  wish  that  my  mother  might  only  see 
again. " 

The  stranger  noted  this  in  silence  ;  the  moth- 
er turned  her  head  away.  Theolin  came  next. 
He  had  been  looking  in  the  fire  with  clasped 
hands,  as  if  he  saw  a  pieture  there.  He  started 
as  his  name  was  pronounced,  and  glanced  dream- 
ily around  him. 

"Ah!  that  I  might  but  be  a  painter!  such  an 
one  as  heaven  blesses — at  the  head  of  my  pro- 
fession. But  alas!  to  study  and  to  travel, 
would  take  much  money — and  I  have  not " 

He  paused,  suddenly,  conscious  that  all  eyes 


wore  upon  him — thai  he  was  exposing  bis  pov- 
erty !.,.■.  prj  I:  prevented  him  from  fini  i  tng 
thy  sentence. 

The  stranger  wrote  rapidly,  and  with  an  op- 
poaranco  of  strong  interest.  When  In'  bad 
done — his  eyes  called  for  Thamar,  who  In  vain 
endeavored  to  hide  hor  agitation.  She  longctl 
lo  -peak  her  wish  aloud,  yet  her  gentleness,  her 
modesty  forbade  her.  Sin-  spoke  low  and  fal- 
leringly,  yet  with  earnestness. 

"  I     wish     only    for    the     happiness    of    thorn' 

around  me." 

"  Jim  have  you  nut  something  definite  to  ask 
for  yourself." 

"Only  that  I  inay*not  be  compelled," — she 
paused  a  moment — "to  a  duty  which  I  would 
rather," — her  voice  failed  her;  i;hu  hid  her 
blushing  face  in  her  bauds.  The  stranger  com- 
prehended, Or  thought  llC  did.  lie  hud  been 
watching  the  young  rector  closely — he  had  also 
watched  Thamar.  He  wrote  on,  still  rapidly, 
appearing  not  to  notice  the  confusion  and  turned 
to  Hans.  The  old  man  pursed  up  his  lips — 
Straightened  himself,  and  said  slowly  : — 

"  If  it  might  hut  be  granted,  1  know  of  no 
boon  I  would  sooner  ask,  than  to  spend  my  last 
days  in  the  house  where  we  sit  together,  this 
Christmas  night," 

"  And  I  wish,  good  husband,"  spoke  up 
Gretchen,  "  that  some  imforseen  providence  may 
interpose,  that  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  kcII 
our  dear,  beloved  home." 

"  The  young  rector  came  next  on  the  list." 
In  a  quiet  way  he  said,  "  I  hear  that  the  rec- 
tory in  Lockselt,  is  to  be  vacated— I  wish,  if 
God  pleases,  that  I  might  have  the  living." 

The  wishes  were  now  all  recorded,  all  but 
that  of  the  pale  maiden,  who  mourned  her  head. 
She  had  been  sitting,  looking  sadly  on,  and  even 
when  she  smiled,  it  seemed  with  a  heart-broken 
expression. 

Her  hands  were  clasped  listlessly — her  lip 
quivered  now  and  then ;  Iter  neat  little  cap  sat 
smoothly  over  the  glossy,  braided  hair,  her  eyes 
were  seldom  lifted.  Now  the  stranger  turned  to 
her.  She  started  as  if  it  were  an  unlooked-for 
intrusion,  then  exclaimed  with  wondrous  pathos, 
"  I  wish — oh!  I  only  wish  that  my  Stein  were 
alive;"  and  burst  into  tears.  The  sisters  gath- 
ered round  her  with  words  of  sympathy,  when 
of  a  sudden,  came  loud  stamps  and  heavy  blows 
against  the  door. 

Breathless — for  he  had  heard  a  voice  that 
made  his  heart  stand  still — Theolin  sprang  to 
the  entrance. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  1"  cried  the  new  comer, 
throwing  the  snow  iu  all  directions,  "Mother — 
father — sisters  !  brother  !" 

0  !  what  a  voice  was  that !  How  quickly 
the  open  arms  were  filled !  As  for  the  sad- 
hcartcd  maiden — she  sprang  to  her  feet — white, 
wdiitc  as  the  frosty  -ground  without,  then  with  a 
cry  so  full  of  joy,  that  it  was  almost  pain  to 
hear — she  flew  towards  him,  and  laid  upon  his 
breast. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  stranger — this  is  the 
man  who  journeyed  with  me  till  my  horses  took 

Mght. 

"  Stein !  our  boy — our  wanderer,  whom  we 
thought  dead?  Can  it  be  possible  V  exclaim- 
ed old  Hans,  overcome  with  emotion.  "  Now  let 
the  old  house  go  !  Thank  God !  I  have  my 
son  again;  "and  the  old  man  wept  like  a  child, 
laying  on  his  son's  shoulder." 

"Ay,  sir,  till  the  accident,  and  longer  too;" 
answered  Stein,  replying  to  the  stranger.  After 
you  were  thrown  out,  I  succeeded  in  holding  on 
to  the  reins — no  man  could  have  checked  the 
beasts,  who  drew  madly,  never  stopping  till  we 
were  nearly  three  miles  oft'  at  the  lodge  of  the 
Vcest  House.  Then  they  were  fairly  wearied 
out,  and  I  obtained  help,  fed  the  animals,  turned 
their  heads,  and  in  spite  of  the  storm  which 
blew  iu  our  faces,  have  driven  to  my  father's 
door." 

The  stranger  caught  his  hands  as  he  said — "I 
had  a  presentiment  that  you  were  a  noble  fellow. 
I  share  the  joy  of  your  parents." 

Remains  of  the  feast  were  brought  out,  and 
spread  before  the  fire  on  the  best  table — the  best 
damask  cloth,  and  all  grief,  all  trouble  were  for- 
gotten. They  crowded  around  Stein  who  had 
grown  darker  and  still  handsomer,  and  who  told 
wonderful  stories  that  challenged  their  surprise, 
and  admiration.  The  horses  were  cared  for,  and 
the  happy  party  sat  up  till  long  after  midnight 
— while  none  questioned  the  social  standing  of 
the  stranger  iu  their  midst.  Indeed,  he  was 
never  once  appealed  to  in  any  way  that  might 
throw  light  upon  his  profession  or  his  family. 


On  the  following  day  lie  departed  leaving  his 
tlumks,  and  his  blessing.  Ho  had  too  fine  a 
pcrcepri if  tka  fitness  of  things,  to  offer  then 

lliolirv. 

What  is  this  1  cried  Han  .rending  a  letter,  the 
postman  had  brought  him  some  two  day  after 
Christmas.    Wife,  am  I  dreaming  1  li  ten, 

"Mir.  Hank  BcLAOUBL,, — We  withdraw  all 
chums  against  you, — y '  account!  with  us  be- 
ing settled  up  to  date,  '• 

"  Signed  by  our  creditor's  wife — 1  nm  iu  amaze 
— what  can  ii  mean  '  whal  can  i(  mean  '." 

Jiwt  Hum,  Theolin  came  hurrying  in,  holding 
a  letter  in  his  baud.  Hi'  oyes  sparkled — intense 
happiness  made  Iiirt  cheek-'  rose-red. 

"I  have  iny  wish,  fnilier!"  be  exclaimed. 
"  Bee — ! Lnngwell,  the  famous  artist;  world-re- 
nowned, oilers  me  it  plan-  in  bis  BtttdtO.  H<* 
says  1  was  recommended  by  a  friend.  Who 
could  it  be,  my  father?  None  but  a  man  of 
influence  could  obtain  a  place  with  LdngwoH." 

"1  know  not,  my  son,"  replied  Hans,  not 
yot  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  letter. 
"  Some  one  stops  at  our  door;  go  and  see  who 
it  is,  Franehin." 

Franehin  danced  to  the  door — came  back 
again,  led  by  the  hand  of  a  tall,  venerable  look- 
ing gentleman,  who  was  also  foliowod  by  Al- 
sand  the  young  rector,  whose  face  sparkled. 

"I  am  an  oeculist,"  said  the  venerable  man. 

Ham  led  him  to  his  wife.  So  rapidly  wore 
events  happening,  that  he  was  speechless.  Al- 
sand  sought  Thamar,  who  was  busy  in  house- 
hold affairs. 

"What  think  you!"  he  exclaimed:  "I  am 
to  have  the  rectory  in  Lockselt,  in  just  three 
mouths  from  to-day." 

"  That  is  good  news,"  said  Thamar,  still  look- 
ing down  as  she  spoke. 

"  Good  news  !  glorious !  I  want  only  one 
thing  more  to  complete  my  happiness." 

Thamar  looked  iip  ;  her  cycii  fell  so  suddenly, 
however,  that  they  seemed  to  close — but  before 
that  the  question  had  been  read  in  them — "what 
is  it  that  you  want?'' 

He  spoke  low,  rapidly,  passionately  : 

"  I  want  a  wife — you." 

The  silence  that  followed  was  eloquent 
enough — at  least  to  the  young  rector,  whose 
heart  exulted. 

Meantime,  the  tall  oeculist  had  ascertained 
that  it  was  possible  to  restore  the  eyes  from 
which  all  1  ght  had  departed,  seemingly  forever. 
In  a  week  he  would  return,  he  said,  and  ope- 
rate. He  bid  them  hope  everything,  for  he  was 
confident  of  success.  Only  little  Franehin 
looked  serious.  She  wished  there  was  a  letter 
f ..  her,  all  the  rest  seemed  so  happy. 

"  I  had  forgotten,  completely,"  cried  Theo- 
lin, '■  here  is  a  small  note.  It  was  enclosed  in 
mine,,  and  is  addressed  to  Franehin.  The 
child  sprang  eagerly  towards  him,  gained  pos- 
session of  the  letter,  and  ensconced  herself  in  a 
window  scat.  She  was  seized  with  delight,  and 
stricken  wiih  terror  at  the  same  time,  for  thus  it 
read : 

"  Miss  Franchin, — My  dear  little  girl, — You 
are  twelve  years  old,  I  think  you  told  me.  My 
son  is  thirteen.  In  the  innocence  of  your  heart, 
you  told  me  your  wish  on  Christmas.  I  only 
hope  my  son  may  wear  so  beautiful  a  pearl  up- 
on his  bosom.  I  wish  to  send  you  to  school — 
to  educate  you  in  fact  as  I  would  my  own 
daughter,  were  I  blest  with  one.  What  will 
your  parents  say  to  this  1  Fritz  is  exceedingly 
anxious  to  see  the  dear  child,  of  whom  I  talk 
so  much.  I  tell  him  you  shall  be  introduced  to 
each  other  four  years  from  the  last  Christmas. 
Will  that  do  ?  I  await  the  consent  of  your  pa- 
rents.    Farewell.  The  Elector." 

This  threw  the  whole  household  into  a  tre- 
mor. It  was  he,  then,  the  great,  good  and  pow- 
erful man  whom  they  had  made  as  one  of  them. 
He  was  the  originator,  uuder  God,  of  those 
great  blessings. 

The  house  was  theirs  again.  Hans  entered 
with  fresh  courage  upon  his  business.  Theolin 
studied  with  unwonted  enthusiasm.  Stein  was 
married  and  intended  still  to  go  to  sea,  under 
promise  of  a  captaincy  ou  board  one  of  the 
elector's  own  vessels,  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
competent.  Thamar  went  to  a  beautiful  par- 
sonage— the  happiest  of  women,  and  Christian- 
na married  a  merchant  of  Stockholm.  Gretchen 
recovered  the  use  of  her  sight,  and  lived  to  see 
her  darling  daughter,  little  Franehin,  the  wife 
of  the  elector's  noble  son. 


It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to  bear 
them. 
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UNIFORM  AND  DRESS  OF  U.  S.  NAVT  AND  MARINE. 

The  present  regulations  for  uniforming  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States  cannot  fail  to  offer  decided  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pictorial  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  These  regulations  are  com- 
paratively new,  having  been  adopted  in  the  year  I8(>2,  and  may 
no  said  to  correspond  to  the  new  regulations  for  the"  Army  uni- 
form. On  this  and  the  following  page,  therefore,  may  he  seen 
the  styles  of  dress  peculiar  to  all  the  grades  of  naval  service; 
from  which  styles  may  be  understood,  better  than  from  any  mi- 
nute description,  the  differences  that  exist  between  one  grade  and 
another. 

The  full  uniform  consists  of  a  dress-coot  and  pants,  of  navy 
blue  cloth,  with  lace  on  the  pants,  epaulets,  sword  and  knot,  and 
cocked-hat.  The  undress,  of  frock-coat,  epaulets,  sword  and 
knot,  cocked-hat,  and  pantaloons  without  lace  or  cord.  The  ser- 
vice dress  is  the  same  as  the  undress,  except  that  the  prescribed 
cap  is  worn  instead  of  the  cocked-hat ;  epaulets  and  swords,  or 
either,  may  be  worn  or  dispensed  with  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
wearer,  or  as  the  occasion  may  require.  Officers  are  ordered  to 
wear  their  uniform,  either  full  dress  or  undress,  whenever  they 
make  official  visits  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  to  foreign  ships  of  war  or  cities. 
They  also  wear  their  undress  uniform  when  acting  as  members 
of  courts-martial,  or  courts  of  inquiry,  or  of  special  boards,  or 
whenever  attending  such  courts  as  witnesses,  or  in  any  other  ca- 
pacity, unless  the  officer 
ordering  the  same  shall 
'  especially  order  the  full 
dress  to  be  worn.  Offi- 
cers constituting  or  ap- 
pearing before  boards  of 
examination  also  wear 
their  undress  uniform, 
and  whenever  it  shall  be 
ordered  by  their  com- 
manding officer.  At  oth- 
er times  the  service  dress 
may  be  worn.  "  The 
hair  of  all  persons  be- 
longing to  the  navy, 
when  in  actual  service, 
is  to  be  kept  short.  No 
part  of  the  beard  is  to 
be  worn  long,  and  the 
whiskers  shall  not  de- 
scend more  than  two  in- 
ches below  the  ear,  ex- 
cept at  sea,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, when  the  regula- 
tion may,  for  the  time, 
he  dispensed  with  by  or- 
der of  the  commander 
of  a  squadron,  or  of  a 
vessel  ac*ing  under  sepa- 
rate orders.  NtiOur  mous- 
taches nor  imperials  are  to 
be  worn  by  officers  or 
men  on  any  pretence 
whatever."  Rut  her  ar- 
bitrary that.  "Officers 
on  furlough  are  required 
not  to  wear  their  uni- 
forms, except  on  special 
public  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. Officers  are  strict- 
ly prohibited  wearing  any 
part  of  their  uniform, 
whilst  suspended  from 
duty  by  sentence  of  court 
martial.'*  The  distinc- 
tions of  uniform  between 
«  fficers  of  various  grades 
may  be  thought  to  be 
very  slight,  and  are  so 
to  an  inexperienced  eye. 
We  will  attempt  to  ex- 


plain the  difference,  which  will  be  the  moro  readily  observed  by 
reference  to  the  illustrations  herewith  given. 

The  cocked-hat  is  the  same  for  all  officers,  except  the  captain 
and  commander;  each  have  one  row  of  bullion  more  over  the 
cockade.  The  epaulets  are  nearly  the  same  for  all  officers,  ex- 
cept that  on  the  strap  or  upper  part  a  captain  wears  a  silver  eagle 
and  anchor,  and  a  small  nlver  star.  A  commander  wears  two 
crossed  foul  anchors.  Lieutenants,  one  foul  anchor;  and  a  mas- 
ter's epaulets  are  plain.  Surgeons  and  assistants  have  the  letters 
M,  D.  in  old  English  characters.  Pursers,  the  letters  P.  I).  ; 
and  chief-engineers,  K.  in  the  same,  on  the  frog  of  the  epaulet. 
Passed  midshipmen  wear  a  strip  of  gold  lace  on  each  shoulder, 
while  midshipmen  wear  nothing. 

In  the  uniform  coat  the  distinction  is  as  follows:  A  Captain 
wears  n  strip  of  lace  one  inch  and  a  half  wide  round  the  upper 
edge  and  down  the  front  of  the  collar,  with  a  strip  half  an  inch 
wide  round  the  lower  edge.  Two  rows  of  navy  buttons  down 
the  front,  nine  in  each  row.  On  the  cuff  there  nre  three  strips  of 
lace  with  corresponding  buttons  between.  The  pocket-flaps 
edged  round  with  lace.  A  Commander — the  same  in  all  respects, 
except  the  lace  on  the  collar  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  narrower, 
and  thpre  are  two  strips  only  round  the  cuff,  and  the  pocket-flaps 
are  without  lace.  Lieutenants  the  same,  except  the  lace  on  the 
collar  is  only  one  inch  wide,  and  there  is  only  one  strip  around 
the  cuff.     A  Masttr  is  the  samo  as  a  lieutenant,  except  there  aro 
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three  buttons  around  the  wrist,  instead  of  lace.  Past  Midship- 
men and  Midbhipnai  aro  the  same,  txcept  that  the  former  has  no 
second  strip  or  lace  around  the  bottom  of  the  collar,  and  the  lat- 
ter, instead  of  the  lace,  has  a  foul  anchor  embroidered  thereon. 
Surgeons  and  Purs-rshave  embroidered  on  the  collar  a  sprig  of 
live-oak.  A  Clia/ilain's  coat  is  a  single-breasted,  and  has  a  collar 
and  cuffs  of  black  velvet,  with  one  row  of  nine  buttons.  A 
Chi  if  Enyiiuer's  is  also  single-breasted,  with  an  anchor  and 
wreath  embroidered  on  the  tollar,  and  three  birttons  around  the 
wrist.  The  pantaloons  are  the  same  for  all  officers,  except  that 
Captains  wear  a  strip  of  lace  one  and  a  half  inch  wide,  Comman- 
ders a  strip  one  and  a  quarter  inch,  and  Lieutenants  one  inch  wide 
down  the  outer  seam.  Passed  Midshittmn  and  Masters  wear  a 
strip  of  cord  ;  all  others  are  plain.  The  swoid  for  all  officers  is 
a  cut  and  thrust,  half-basket  hilt,  grip  white  :  scabbards  of  black 
leather,  mountings  of  yellow  gilt.  The  sword-knot  for  Captains 
and  Commanthi s  is  a  cord  and  tassel  of  blue  and  gold  ;  all  other 
officers,  a  strap  of  gold  somewhat  smaller.  In  the  undress  the 
same  distinctions  are  preserved  throughout,  except  that  the  collar 
is  turned  over,  and  has  no  embroidery  upon  it. 

The  service  dress  is  the  same  as  the  undress,  except  that  a  cap, 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  engravings  on  the  opposite  page,  is  worn, 
with  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  various  grades  embroidered  upon 
its  front.  Captains,  Commanders,  Lieutenants  and  Masters  wear 
a  band  of  gold  lace  of  their  respective  widths  around  the  band  of 

the  cap  ;  all  other  officers 
have  the  band  plain. 
When  the  epaulets  are 
dispensed  with,  shoulder- 
straps  are  worn,  with  the 
devices  of  the  various 
grades  embroidered  there- 
on. The  pantaloons  of 
all  offiters  in  service  dress 
are  plain.  When  in  un- 
.  dress,  plain  or  laced  pan- 
taloons arc  worn  at  pleas- 
ure. 

On  the  following  pago 
we  also  give  a  group  of 
officers,  etc.,  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  marine  corps, 
as  reported  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  In 
this  arm  of  the  service 
the  coat  is  of  navy  blue, 
and  the  pantaloons  of 
sky-bluo  cloth.  In  sum- 
mer, or  when  in  warm 
cUmatea, '  white  panta- 
loons arc  worn,  and  in 
some  instances  white 
jackets,  wh  ich  is  the 
summer  fatigue  dress. 
The  band  wear  red  coats 
and  blue  pants,  with  the 
same  fatigue  as  the  ma- 
rines in  summer.  Where 
there  are  so  many  dis- 
tinctions in  rank  and 
grade  as  there  must  bo 
in  this  service,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  us  to 
minutely  describe  them 
all,  nor  would  it  be  in- 
teresting to  the  reader. 
We  will  therefore  refer 
him  to  the  engravings, 
which  will  give  him  bet- 
ter ideas  of  the  various 
uniforms,  etc.,  than  the 
most  lengthy  and  elabo- 
rate description  can  por- 
tray them .  A  picture  tells 
a  story  at  once ;  while  the 
best  description  may  fail. 
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Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  considerable  additions  made  to  our 
gallant  little  navy  within  a  few  years  past — though  nothing  like 
what  the  extent  and  value  of  our  world-wide  commerce  demand, 
nor  yet  anything  like  what  is  commensurate  with  our  national 
name — still  our  sea  force  is  really  respectable  in  its  number  and 
size  of  vessels,  and  no  American  but  feels  a  deep  interest  in  read- 
ing of  its  achievements,  whether  commissioned  oa  errands  of 
mercy  and  peace,  or  of  violence  and  war.  It  was  not  long  ago 
that  the  talk  of  an  ocean  brush  with  our  ancient  friend  and  ally, 
France,  was  considerably  earnest,  and  very  general  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  people  relative  to  our  ability  to  cope  with  such  an 
adversary.  That  affair,  however,  fortunately  blew  over.  We 
have  since  then  indulged  in  similar  discussions  respecting  the 
chances  of  bellicose  relations  with  England,  and  at  times  it  did 
appear  as  if  we  would  quite  as  soon  go  to  war  as  not.  In  that 
case,  we  should  have  found  to  our  cost  what  a  sad  deficiency  of 
naval  force  was  ours,  and  it  would  have  taken  us  many  years  to 
build  up  the  tonnage  requisite  to  assure  ourselves  against  further 
disgrace  and  disaster.     Though  there  would  seem  to  be  a  good 


objection  against 
mining  innl  up. 
holding  11  standing 
uriiiv  in  thin  re- 
pubuenn  country, 
wo  COnfOfll  wo  can- 
not give  the  Huinu 
consideration  and 
Weight  tO  an  argu- 
ment against  an 
Increase  of  the,  na- 
vy. Wo  are  as 
essentially  a  com- 
mercial, us  wo  aro 
mi  agricultural  ua- 

tiuii  ;  mill  that 
wide-spread  com- 
merce cannot  bo 
considered  sufo 
without  tho  pro- 
tecting convoy  of 

an  adequate  navy. 

Our  little  navy  has 

done    us     gallant 

Bervice      hitherto, 

and.  there    is    no 

question  about  its 

largo  influence  in 

publishing       and 

maintaining     our 

name    among  the 

nations     of      the 

earth.     It  may  bo 

amusing  to  some 

of  our  rcaderB  to 

have  us  give  place 

iu  this  connection 

to  a  sailor's  de- 
scription of  a  na- 
val fight ;  for  tho 

regular  routine  of 

duty  is  as  much 

set  down  and  fol- 
lowed by  rule,  as 

that  of  the  nicest 

mechanical  opera- 
tion.     Assuming 

the  advantage  of 

the  weather-gage, 

let  us  prepare  for 

action.    Topsails, 

topgallant-s  ails, 
■jib  and  spanker,  with  the  courses  hauled  up,  ready  to  be  set  again, 
are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for  with  them  your  ship  is  under 
perfect  command  to  advance,  manoeuvre,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an 
appearance  of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a  reef  in  the 
topsails,  in  anticipation.  The  crew  are  called  to  quarters  by  beat 
of  drum,  every  man  going  to  the  station  which  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  him  by  frequent  training,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers. 
The  commander,  standing  in  a  conspicuous  station  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, watches  his  own  ship  and  the  enemy,  and  conveys  the 
order  that  the  occasion  may  require,  by  voice  or  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  aids.  Under  him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the 
offensive  and  defensive  operations,  and  effects  the  various  evolu- 
tions which  he  may  direct,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  ship. 
The  clues  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the  sails  spread  in  the  event  of 
the  sheets  being  shot  away,  and  the  yards  are  hung  in  chains,  to 
obviate  a  like  inconvenience  from  the  cutting  away  of  the  ties. 
The  carpenter  rigs  the  pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  collects  shot- 
plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  and  fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen 
a  mast  or  yard,  that  may  be  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  falling. 
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The  surgeon  prepares,  in  the  cockpit,  to  relieve  the  wounded. 
Tubs  of  water  arc  collected  in  the  tops,  channels,  and  on  deck,  to 
be  ready  to  extinguish  fire  ;  the  decks  are  wet  to  prevent  the  ex- 
plosion of  powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall  there,  and 
also  sanded,  to  prevent  the  men  from  slipping  when  splashy  with 
blood  or  water.  Finally,  plenty  of  wads  and  shot,  round,  grape 
and  canister,  are  collected  beside  the  guns,  and  the  magazine  is 
opened  and  lit  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who  prepare  to  pass 
the  cartridges  to  the  powder-boys.  And  now,  having  given  three 
cheers,  you  bear  down  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  a  great  object  to 
rake  your  enemy,  if  possible  ;  that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or 
stern,  out  of  reach  of  his  guns,  whilst  you  sweep  the  whole  length 
of  his  deck  with  fatal  execution.  If  it  is  desirable  to  rake  your 
enemy,  it  is  equally  so  to  avoid  being  raked  in  return.  This  dou- 
ble advantage  can  only  be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great 
skill  in  manceuvering.  In  directing  your  fire,  it  is  best  to  aim 
between  wind  and  water,  and  also  in  the  direction  of  the  masts, 
for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be  soonest  disabled,  and  victory 
gained  with  little  loss  of  life. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  L.IFE. 


I  dreamed— I  flaw  a  little  rosy  child, 
With  flaxen  ringlets  in  a  garden  playing; 

Now  stopping  here,  ;ind  then  afar  off  straying, 
As  flower  or  butterfly  his  feet  beguiled. 

'Iwas  changed.    One  summer's  day  I  stepped  aside, 
To  let  him  pass ;  his  face  had  manhood's  seeming, 
And  that  full  eye  of  blue  was  fondly  beaming 

On  a  fair  maiden  whom  he  called  "  his  bride !" 
Onee  more;  :twas  autumn,  and  the  cheerful  fire 

I  saw  a  group  of  youthful  forms  surrounding, 
And  in  the  midst  I  marked  the  smiling  sire. 

The  heavens  were  clouded?— and  I  heard  the  tone 

Of  a  slow  moving  bell— the  white  haired  man  was  gone. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE 

CRUISER  OF   THE   RED   SEA. 

A  TALE  OF  ARABIAN"  LIFE   AND  MAWTNTERS. 
CHAPTER  IV. 

[continued.] 

ben  idden's  return. — arrival  of  out.  i 
hassac. — seizure  of  zulah  ! 
Walking  along  the  deck  of  the  felucca  till  ho 
came  to  the  little  steps  descending  to  the  spot  he 
had  denominated  the  well,  Orlo  opened  the  door 
of  the  cabin  and  passed  within.  A  regular  ship's 
light  was  burning  near  the  prow,  being  attached 
to  the  mast,  and  it  enabled  the  sinister  visitor  to 
see  all  objects  around  him,  and  enough  to  show 
that  the  conspirators  had  not  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  the  felucca  would  be  something 
of  a  prize  to  their  hands. 

"It's  all  mine  now,"  the  visitor  muttered,  as 
he  threw  himself  on  to  a  rude  lounge  at  one  side 
of  the  little  cabin.  "  The  cargo  is  small  it  is 
true,  but  it  comprises  those  costly  articles  of 
luxury  which  only  the  East  can  furnish,  and  it 
would  all  form  a  very  befitting  outfit  for  a  new 
governor  or  a  prince — ha,  ha!  even  including 
these  beauties,  who  are  sleeping  and  snoring 
here  in  such  an  unromantie  and  unangelic  man- 
ner !" 

He  permitted  his  eyes  to  rest  carelessly  for  a 
moment  upon  the  Malay  girls,  who  were- thus 
sleeping  there.  All  were  young,  and  some  of 
them  pretty,  if  judged  by  their  own  standard  ; 
but  the  observer  did  not  seem  to  be  very  strongly 
smitten  by  their  appearance,  or  else  he  had  some 
purposes  in  his  mind  which  were  powerful 
enough  to  put  down  all  irrelevant  ideas. 

A  shout,  as  if  the  voice  of  a  person  hailing  the 
felucca  from  the  shore,  suddenly  aroused  Orlo 
from  the  reverie  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and 
he  hurried  out  of  the  cabin. 

"  Hilloa !"  came  over  the  water.  Can't  you 
come  ashore  in  some  way  1"  and  Orlo  saw 
that  a  couple  of  forms  were  standing  on  the 
beach. 

"Ben-Idden  and  Zulah!"  he  muttered,  re 
cognizing  them.  Then  he  raised  his  voice, 
shouting  back  his  reply  :  "  Yes  !" 

He  plunged  into  the  water,  and  was  soon  at 
the  beach. 

"  The  fact  is,"  explained  our  hero,  "  a  yacht 
is  coming  up  this  way  from  the  Port,  and  one 
which  looks  very  much  like  that  belonging  to 
Governor  Ouli  Hassac.  I  did  not  know  but 
that  the  old  Turk,  brought  up  this  way  by  some 
tangible  fact  or  some  mysterious  fatality,  might 
interfere  with  our  little  beauty,  and  so  I  thought 
Zulah  and  I  would  come  back  and  take  a  view 
of  tilings,  as  a  great  deal  of  time  will  not,  in  all 
probability  be  required.  How  can  we  go  off  to 
the  felucca  V 

"  You  cannot,  unless  you  swim  as  I  did.  And 
why  will  it  not  be  better  for  us  all  to  remain 
ashore  1  No,  that  will  not  do.  I  will  remain 
there  with  the  guard,  and  you  and  Zulah  can  re- 
main in  concealment  here." 

"Or,  rather,  as  I  have  not  yet  seen  our  prize, 
I  will  go  off  to  the  felucca  and  you  can  remain 
here  as  protector  of  Zulah.  Your  Arab,  the 
guard,  I  suppose — " 

"  Oh,  he  has  also  come  ashore,"  interrupted 
Orlo.  "  Gone  over  to  the  other  capo  to  see — in 
fact,  he  thought  he  heard  some  sort  of  a  craft 
below  the  point  and  wished  to  see  what  it  was — 
doubtless,  the  same  you  have  seen.  But  he  will 
soon  be  back  again." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  will  swim  off  and  take  a  look 
at  the  prize,  and  that  will  occupy  time  enough 
for  us  to  know  the  result  of  the  governor's 
cruise.  If  the  new  comer  is  indeed  the  Turk,  I 
have  no  fear  of  being  'captured  or  molested  ;  but 
should  there  be  any  trouble  I  will  call  for  help. 
Strange  how  fast  the  tides  come  in  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red    Sea!     When    our    friends 


anchored  the  felucca,  they  came  ashore  withont 
wetting  higher  than  their  knees,  and  now  it  is 
quite  a  swim  !  The  bay,  too,  is  twice  its  former 
size.  Remain  with  our  friend,  dear  Zulah,  and 
see  if  your  woman's  art  cannot  lcani  something 
from  him,  by  way  of  passing  away  the  time, 
concerning  that  fair  one  lie  is  about  to  marry  !" 

The  genuine  smile  we  have  seen  once  or  twice 
passing  over  the  face  of  Orlo  now  appeared  there- 
on, as  our  hero  waded  into  the  water  and  swain 
off"  to  the  felucca,  leaving  his  heart's  idol  alouc 
with  Ins  confederate.  Not  a  woid  was  said  till 
Beu-Idden  reached  the  vessel,  and  then  Orlo 
said,  with  that  politeness  it  wad  possible  for  him 
to  assume : 

"  Had  we  not  better  retreat  a  few  rods — 
there,  to  the  shadow  of  the  palms  1  The  light 
is  so  clear  upon  the  beach  that  we  may  be 
seen  by  the  new  comers — who,  by  the  way,  are 
just  heaving  in  sight  around  the  poiut  V* 

The  maiden  complied  with  the  suggestion 
without  observing  how  the  eyes  of  the  speaker 
glared  upon  her.  * 

In  the  meantime  Bcn-Idden  had  examined 
the  cabin  of  the  felucca  and  its  treasures  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  extinguished  the  light. 

"I  see  that  Ouli  Hassuc  is  near  by,"  he  said, 
"  and  there  is  no  use  of  hanging  out  a  signal  for 
bis  guidance.  I  will  just  close  and  fasten  the 
cabin  door,  and  take  my  stand,  knife  in  hand,  in 
the  darkness,  just  by  these  little  sky-lights,  so 
that  I  can  hear  and  see  all  that  is  going  on  with- 
out, should  he  conclude,  as  I  suppose  he  will,  to 
come  aboard  of  the  Eelucca.  The  fact  is,  the 
vessel  was  Antang's,  and  as  such  is  known  to 
the  Turk,  so  that  lie  will  not  do  it  any  damage, 
whatever  the  purport  of  his  visit  in  this  quar- 
ter." 

These  arrangements  were  soon  made. 
A  few  moments  of  some  anxiety,  and  Ben- 
Idden  knew  that  the  little  yacht  vt'  the  governor 
was  close  aboard,  and  soon  came  alongside,  with 
a  slight  shock,  and  two  or  three  persons — the 
first  of  them,  the  Governor  of  Jeddah — leaped 
upon  the  felucca's  deck. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Ouli  Hassac,  in  bis  hoarse  tones 
and  with  a  rude  oath,  "Iwas  right!  It  is  the 
craft  belonging  to  Antang,  but  where  is  the 
Malay  1  All  dark,  all  closed  up,"  and  he  rat- 
tled the  cabin  door.  "  Ah !  the  captain  has 
gone  up  to  the  castle  to  sec  me,  and  so  we  must 
hurry  back,  Bossoon,  as  he  doubtless  has  a  pre- 
sent we  shall  be  glad  to  see.  We  will  hurry  on 
our  way,  deposit  the  treasure  as  soon  as  we  can, 
and  theu  baek  again  ?" 

"  But  will  your  excellency  not  tell  me  the 
reason  why  you  arc  hiding  so  much  treasure  up 
here  in  Eve's  Tomb  I" 

"Well,  seeing  it's  you,  Bossoon,  my  faithful 
confidant,  I  do  not  care  if  I  do.  Listen  : — Six 
years  ago,  Alid-Said,  first-born  of  the  reigning 
Sultan  of  Turkey — conceived  the  idea  of  taking 
the  government  out  of  his  father's  hands  by  the 
usual  process — that  is,  by  murdering  the  old 
man — though  he's  not  so  old — and  usurping  the 
throne.  But  the  young  ruffian  was  detected — 
arrested — and  condemned  to  be  drowned  in  the 
Bosphorous  in  front  of  the  sultan's  palace — 
drowned  in  a  sack,  securely  tied  up,  in  the  usual 
way.  The  agents  chosen  for  this  business 
thought  they  had  fully  performed  their  duty ; 
but  it  now  appeal's  that  the  young  villain  made 
out  to  loosen  the  fastenings  of  the  sack,  kick  it 
off,  arise  to  the  surface,  and  swim  ashore  in 
some  direction — thereafter  making  his  way  to 
Arabia,  where  be  has  been  trying  ever  since,  in 
some  disguise  or  other,  to  build  up  some  project 
which  shall  rob  hi?  father  of  his  most  valuable 
possessions,  namely,  Egypt  and  Arabia  !" 

"  And  it  is  because  you  fear  the  usurping  of 
your  kingdom  by  this  person,  that  your  excel- 
lency is  laying  up  treasures  against  the  day  of 
trouble  V 

"  That  is  one  reason.  In  addition,  the  Arabs 
are  becoming  very  uneasy  of  late,  and  look  to 
rne  very  treacherous  and  active.  I  should  not 
wonder  if  they  are  meditating  trouble.  Besides, 
I  am  liable  to  lose  my  position,  if  not  my  life,  at 
any  moment  by  authority  from  Constantinople, 
so  that  you  see  there  is  sound  reason  and  good 
policy  in  securing  all  the  wealth  I  can  to  miti- 
gate my  sorrows,  should  any  of  tins  possible 
trouble  arise." 

"Ah!  I  understand  it  all  now.  Let  us  go 
and  add  this  treasure  to  the  rest,  and  then  return 
to  the  town  V 

"Yes,  that  we  will  do  !" 
The  governor  returned  with  his  servants  to 
the  yacht,  and  pushed  off  from  the  felucca.    The 
Cid  dpened  the   door  of  the  cabin  as  they  com- 


menced running  in  under  easy  sail  to  the  shore, 
for  he  wished  to  keep  hi-  eye  upon  them. 

"  So,"  he  muttered,  "  It  seems  that  Ouli 
Hassac  has  also  got  a  pile  of  money  stowed 
awav  in  the  tomb  '?  I  must  make  a  little  ex- 
amination the  next  time  I  visit  the  spot,  satisfy- 
ing myself  whether  his  treasure  is  safe  from  our 
discovery,  or  whether  our  deposits  arc  entirely 
out  of  all  danger  from  him  !" 

He  continued  watching  the  governor  and  bis 
servants,  as  did  Orlo  and  Zulah  from  the  beach, 
while  they  conveyed  their  bags  of  treasure 
ashore,  and  uutil  they  had  disappeared  iu  the 
direction  of  the  place  of  deposit. 

"  All  right,"  muttered  Bcn-Idden,  and  he 
seated  himself  on  the  low  taffrail  of  the  felucca 
to  await  the  Turk's  return. 

It  was  not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes ere  they  came  back,  got  their  yacht  under 
way,  and  stood  out  of  the  little  bay. 

Ben-Idden  then  swam  ashore,  and  Zulah  and 
Orlo  came  down  from  the  palms  to  meet  him. 
With  the  departure  of  the  Turk,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  their  minds. 

The  trio  seated  themselves  upon  the  tufty 
beach,  just  beyond  high-water  mark,  and  Zulah 
exclaimed  to  her  lover,  in  a  coquettish  voice, 
and  with  a  laugh  : 

"  You  do  not  know  what  a  good  time  Orlo 
and  I  have  had  conversing  together  !  I  could 
not  find  out  anything  about  his  intended  bride  ; 
only  that  he  loves  her  sincerely  and  that  he  in- 
tends to  many  her  soon,  and  will  demand  our 
presence  at  the  wedding  !" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  and  Ben- 
Idden  drew  her  close  to  his  breast  and  fondled 
her  glowing  tresses  with  all  the  pretty  ab- 
stractedness of  a  lover.  "  But  methinks  your 
conversation  did  not  prove  very  inspiriting  to 
Orlo  in  my  absence,  for  he  looks  as  solemn  and 
sad  as  if  be  had  lost  his  last  friend  !" 

"  That's  because  I  am  seriously  thinking  of  a 
serious  proposition  I  have  to  make  to  you,"  re- 
plied Orlo. 

"  Let  us  hear  it !" 

"  We  are  about  to  be  married — two  couples  of 
us — and  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  we  ought 
to  precede  this  ceremony  by  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue your  sister  Zada,  it  would  he  such  a  crown- 
ing joy  for  us  to  have  her  present  at  our  double 
wedding  !" 

The  face  of  Ben-Idden  became  thoughtful. 
"  It  would — it  would  !"  he  said. 

'•  Then  let  us  make  the  attempt.  Two  hours 
is  all  we  require  for  an  effort,  and  it  may  suc- 
ceed, as  I  have  gathered  some  information  of 
late  about  the  governor's  castle,  where  she  is 
now  confined — if  living.  Two  hours  only  of 
manly  and  fearless  trial — " 

"  Let  us  go  !  I  feel  rebuked  that  such  a  pro- 
position should  emanate  from  you  instead  of 
myself;  feel  as  if  I  bad  been  selfish  and  neglect- 
ful in  the  joy  this  dear  one  has  conferred  upon 
me.     Let  us  go  !" 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Orlo,  "  Zulah  can 
go  to  her  father's  in  the  town." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  the  maiden,  "  I  had 
rather  remain  here.  If  you  should  rescue  Zada, 
you  will  desire  to  bring  her  to  this  retreat,  to 
take  passage  in  the  felucca  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  tyrant.  It  is  here  that  I  will  await  your  re- 
turn, whether  you  are  successful  or  not,  as  it 
will  not  be  late,  even  then,  in  here  beneath  these 
protecting  palms  !" 

"  But  you  will  be  lonely  here,  dearest,  for 
there  is  no  one." 

"I  shall  only  be  alone  with  Allah!  I  have 
such  a  hope  of  your  success,  and  my  thoughts 
are  so  bound  up  therein,  that  I  shall  not  mind 
the  solitude  of  the  place  and  the  hour.  Go,  go, 
my  dear  friend  Orlo — go,  my  dear  Cid,  and  may 
the  blessing  of  Allah  be  upon  your  efforts  !" 

Never  had  Zulah  seemed  so  beautiful  to  her 
lover  as  now,  when  she  stood  there  with  the 
light  of  a  holy  solicitude  or  sympathy  in  her 
dark  eyes.    . 

"Had  you  not  better  go  home'?"  he  asked, 
pressing  her  to  his  heart — "you  will  be  so 
lonely  here  !" 

"No — no,  dearest!  I  prefer  to  remain;  I 
shall  be  such  a  comfort  to  Zada  in  case  you 
should  bring  her  1" 

"Alas — alas  !  Allah  only  knows  whether  she 
is  in  the  land  of  the  living,  even  now  when  we 
are  speaking  of  taking  her  again  to  our  arms  !" 
"  Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  Go,  darling  !  go, 
esteemed  friend  !  I  shall  think  of  your  virtues 
and  your  purpose,  and  all  the  grand  beauties 
and  pleasures  in  our  lives  until,  you  return. 
Here,  witli  such  ennobling  thoughts  in  my  soul, 


and  such  glories  above  me,  forever  calling  me 
upwards  to  truth  and  beauty,"  and  she  waved 
her  hands  towards  the  everlasting  stara — "  I 
shall  not  be  alone  !" 

With  tears,  but  with  noble  and  unselfish  firm- 
ness, did  that  brave  and  true-hearted  girl  see  her 
lover  and  Orlo  depart. 

She  theu  seated  herself  liencath  the  grim  old 
palm,  remaining  motionless  there — but  not 
thoughtless  nor  pruycrless — for  the  space  of  two 
houi*s. 

Orlo  then  came  back,  suddenly  presenting 
himself  to  her  view  ;  but  not  from  the  direction 
in  which  he  had  gone,  nor  in  that  where  she 
was  anxiously  looking  for  the  appearance  of  hel- 
lo ver. 

He  was  alone,  was  Orlo — how  terribly  alone 
did  he  appear  to  her! — and  his  face  was  covered 
with  blood! 

"  Orlo  !  Orlo  !  and  alone  !" 

As  she  thus  cried,  starting  up,  Orlo  seized 
that  helpless  maid  rudely  by  the  arm,  and 
laughed  so  long,  so  loudly  and  so  strangely, 
that  she  feared  he  had  become  insane  ! 

"  '  Orlo  !'  ha,  ha  1" 


CHAPTER  V. 

AT    THE    GOVERNOR'S    PALACE — A    STRANGE 
AND    UNEXPECTED    ASSISTANCE. 

Ben-Idden,  attended  by  his  friend  Orlo,  stood 
in  fi\  nt  of  his  father's  house,  in  the  western 
subui  bs  of  the  town  of  Jiddah.  They  had  come 
by  the  most  direct  route  after  taking  their  leave 
of  Zulah,  and  our  hero  had  conversed  only  a  lit- 
tle on  the  way,  liis  heart  having  been  rendered 
so  sad  by  his  painful  parting  with  his  maiden, 
and  because  of  the  weighty  purpose  which  now 
occupied  his  thoughts.  But  as  he  found  himself 
so  near  his  home,  and  presumed  by  the  feeble 
light  shining  from  the  windows  of  the  rude  cot- 
tage that  his  parents  had  not  retired,  he  re- 
marked : 

"  Remain  where  you  arc  a  moment,  Orlo.  I 
wish  to  see  if  the  Medina  chieftain,  whom  I  dis- 
missed by  himself  when  I  saw  the  yacht  of  Has- 
sac going  towards  the  bay — I  wish  to  see  if  he 
has  found  my  father,  by  the  directions  I  gavo 
him,  and  whether  he  has  made  himself  com- 
fortable and  very  much  at  home,  as  I  told  him 
to  be  sure  and  do." 

He  entered  the  house  as  he  ceased  speaking, 
and  was  absent  about  a  minute.  When  he  came 
back,  it  was  with  a  somewhat  troubled  look 
upon  his  features. 

"  My  father  has  not  seen  anything  of  the 
Medina  chieftain,"  he  said,  "  and  I  do  not  know 
where  he  has  gone  !" 

A  sinister  gleam  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Orlo, 
and  a  peculiar  look  of  satisfaction  flitted  over 
his  visage,  but  he  did  not  make  any  reply  to  the 
information. 

"  Do  you  suppose  that  he  can  have  missed 
the  way  1     I  am  sure  that  he  could  not  have 
mistaken  such  plain  directions  as  I  gave  him  !" 
The  conspirator  was  still  silent. 
"  Well,  I  have  not  time  to  solve  the  mystery. 
It  is  not  so  late  but  that  he  may  be  along  yet, 
and  he  will  be  well  received  by  my  father  and 
mother  if  such  should  be  the  case.     Let  us  go  !' 
He  took  the  arm   of  his  treacherous   com- 
panion and  both  proceeded  on  their  way  down 
the  street,  in  the   direction  of  the  governor's 
residence,  palace,  or  whatever  else  the  travelled 
reader  should  choose  to   call  the  somewhat  sin- 
gular looking  building  of  which  we  write. 

"Jiddah,"  remarked  Ben-Idden,  as  they  pass- 
ed along,  "  is  not  the  most  attractive  place  in 
the  world.  You  see  that  the  streets  are  not 
paved,  that  the  houses  are  small  and  of  mean 
appearance,  most  of  them  being  but  one  story. 
The  ]^id  around  the  town  is  poor,  in  some 
places  almost  or  quite  ban-en,  so  that  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman  are  ill  requited.  We  have 
not  the  agreeable  and  fruitful  climate  of  other 
nations,  that  which  is  varied  to  vegetation  by 
alternate  sunshine  and  moisture,  and  we  could 
never  acquire  rank  hereabouts  as  an  agricultural 
people,  and,  therefore,  never  can  lay  the  corner- 
stone of  true  political  greatness,  and  individual 
freedom  and  enjoyment.  We  bring  our  water 
from  afar,  and  suffer  so  many  other  incon- 
veniencies  and  privations,  that  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  recount  them  all  lest  I  weary  your 
patience.  But  there  is  one  fact  which  redeems 
Jiddah  from  all  the  evils  and  disadvantages 
enumerated,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and 
makes  it  the  dearest  and  the  loveliest  spot  on 
earth  to  my  eyes — it  is  my  home  !" 

"  I  suppose  the  place  of  our  birth  does  always 
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possess  something  hi'  u  charm  for  us,"  replied 

Orlo,  in  an  abstracted  manner,  ne  if  hi   tl ghts 

were  strangely  rovorting  to  the  pnst, 

"It  U  here,"  continued  Bcn-Ijldon,  "that 
my  parents  wore  bom  before  mo,  and  it  is  bore 
that  1  would  like  t<>  live  find  die  !  With  a  Utile 
dwelling,  urnl  a  chance  to  secure  n  respectable 
living  by  tin?  honcBl  labor  of  my  bands — with 
my  darling  Zutnh  over  near  mo;  to  cheer  mo 
witli  her  blosBed  oyoB  and  gladden  mo  with  Iter 
sweet  voice — and,  more  than  all,  ii'ii  wore  possi- 
lili'  for  ii  tu  I"-  s>> !  witli  my  nation  freo  nnd 
prosperous  ond  honored  among  the  nations  of 
tin-  earth — I  should  Imvo  reached  tin*  goal  of 
my  ambition,  i  have  no  wish  for  applause,  and 
for  nil  tin*  Btrifo  nnd  contention  with  whieb  vain 
minded  men  lovo  to  lift  thomsolves  into  notice — 
but  I  would  Book,  If  permitted  to  choose  my 
nwii  destiny,  the  humble  nnd  happy  lot  I  have 
described.  1  Imvo  no  ambition  of  being  more 
than  Ji  good  citizen;  and  should  retreat  from 
the  position  into  which  1  have  lately  been  forced 
by  events,  did  I  not  fool  that  tlie  sacrifice  of  my 
own  repose  may  result  in  the  benefit  of  our  com- 
mon country." 

The  companion  of  our  hero  did  not  pay  but 
little  attention  to  these  remarks,  seeming  to  ho 
lost  in  schemes  tor  the  future  or  recollections  of 
the  past.  Seeing  that  lie  was  not  listened  to 
very  attentively,  Ben-Idden  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  did  not  speak  again  till  both  men  lind  ar- 
rived immediately  in  front  of  the  governor's 
residence.    Our  heio  then  said  : 

"  Here  we  are,  Orlo,  at  our  destination — the 
governor's  palace." 

The  words  seemed  to  recall  the  abstracted  con- 
spirator from  his  reveries  of  the  past,  and  to  in- 
terest him  in  the  present. 

"  "Well,  it  is  true.  Just  look  around  you,  and 
see  that  the  coast  is  clear." 

The  young  Arab  had  too  often  gazed  upon 
the  gloomy  structure  since  the  supposed  incar- 
ceration of  his  beloved  sister  therein,  for  him  to 
now  bestow  very  much  attention  upon  it. 

"  I  see  no  guards,  no  Turkish  soldiers,"  he 
said.  "  But  the  gates  are  all  shut,  and  how  are 
we  to  get  in  ?" 

"  That  is  a  matter  our  energy  and  resolution 
must  decide.  There  is  a  way  by  which  we 
could  enter,  if  it  has  not  been  lately  closed  up — 
a  sort  of  a  secret  passage — but  I  do  not  know  as 
it  would  be  safe  to  attempt  it  now.  It  will  sur- 
prise you,  doubtless — the  declaration  I  am  about 
-  to  make — hut  I  assure  you  that  I  have  often 
been  within  these  walls  about  this  hour  by  the 
secret  way  to  which  I  allude,  and  have  uot  re- 
turned till  morning." 

"  Then  I  shall  look  to  you  for  the  ways  and 
means  of  effecting  an  entrance" 

"Hist!  there  comes  a  soldier, — no,  it's  an 
Arab,  and  we  need  not  fear.  It  will  be  as  well, 
however,  for  us  to  keep  a  little  closer  in  the 
shadow  of  the  building,  uow  that  the  moon  is 
so  bright.  Suppose  you  go  down  by  the  double 
gates — there,  just  beneath  the  spot  where  you 
see  those  lights  gleaming  down  upon  the  street. 
You  can  go  aud  come  back  in  a  moment. 
Should  you  sec  anybody,  or  anything  worthy  of 
notice,  or  get  the  least  sign  of  admittance,  come 
right  back  and  tell  me — otherwise  I  will  rejoin 
you,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

Ben-Idden  went  to  the  spot  indicated,  pausing 
beside  the  huge  gates  and  underneath  the  stone 
lattice  from  which  that  light  was  gleaming  down. 
He  had  scarcely  taken  up  this  position  ere  lie 
saw  a  female  face  presented  at  the  aperture, 
while  a  slave  flashed  the  light — that  of  a  reflect- 
ing lamp — down  upon  the  street.  This  female, 
as  Ben-Idden  saw  at  a  glance,  was  Letta,  the 
proud  and  queenly  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
Jiddah  ;  and  he  trembled  as  he  saw  that  she 
had  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  the  lamp,  a  full 
view  of  bis  face  and  person,  as  he  stood  there, 
thus  crouching  beneath  the  gate. 

"  0,  it  is  Ben-Idden !"  came  down  to  our 
hero  in  a  musical  but  somewhat  imperious  voice. 
"  I  am  glad  to  see  Mm  so  near  me,  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  was  present  in  my 
thoughts." 

She  looked  down  again  as  if  to  make  sure 
that  the  object  of  her  remarks  had  not  changed 
his  position. 

In  fact,  our  hero  did  not  know  what  to  do  in 
this  unexpected  state  of  affairs. 

"  Go  down,  Lula,"  said  Letta,  addressing  her 
slave,  "  and  admit  the  young  man ;  but  take 
good  care  that  no  one  sees  you.  Conduct  him 
up  to  my  chamber  by  the  secret  stair-case." 

The  slave  turned  and  withdrew  with  a  pro- 
found obesianco,  her  shadow,  as  she  did  so,  com- 


iiij  down  ofl  i"  the  hreol  in  ■  tich  fright  ml  and 
di  itortod  magnitude  as  t<»  startle  our  horo. 

Mi-  turned  ami  (led,  hastening  to  the  place 
win-re  lie  hnd  loft  Orlo,  and  relating  to  him  all 

In'   h  id  ;-een. 

"  Very  well,"  Bftid  that  pcraonnge,  as  In-  pro- 
ceeded to  wrap  his  foco  up  in  a  htlgO  block 
handkerchief,  ami  in  turn  lus  cloak  inside  out — 

thus  presenting    the    most  fearful    appearance  he 

could  without   especial    trouble     "  You  can  go 

back  to  the  gate,  and    I    will    go    with    you.      If 

tin-  slave  commands  you  to  go  in  ami  boo  her 
mistress,  1  will  go  also.  What  yon  see,  I  will 
BOO,  nnd  whntCVOr  peril  you  are  called  upon  to 
cncountoi",  that  shall  also  he  my  portion. " 

"Thanks,  Orlo.  Willi  thy  friendly  presence 
to  chocr  me,  1  will  not  shrink  from  any  res  Ona- 
blo  hazard,  so  long  as  there  is  the  probability  of 
hearing  something  concerning  my  poor  sister. 
Conic." 

They  took  their  way  to  the  gate. 

The  daughter  of  the  Turk  had  disappeared 
from  the  stone-bitliee,  and  the  aperture  wan  now 
entirely  closed  or  covered  by  a  blind. 

The  slave  had  already  reached  the  sheet,  com- 
ing out  of  a  liffclc  dOOr  in  the  -ate.  She  BOoil 
made  known  the  orders  she  bad  received,  ad- 
dressing the  young  Arab  in  a  respectful  and 
quite  intelligent  manner,  which  argued  well  for 
his  reception  by  the  mistress  herself. 

Our  hero  felt  the  arm  of  Orlo  tremble  in  his 
own  as  the  demand  for  his  presence  in  the  castle 
was  uttered.     In  fact,  a  curse  left  Orlo's  lips. 

"But  we  will  go  in,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and 
husky  whisper.     "Go  on." 

The  slave  placed  herself  in  the  way,  as  if  she 
did  not  desire  the  presence  of  Orlo. 

"It's  only  a  friend  of  mine,"  observed  Ben- 
Idden,  blandly.  "I  wish  him  to  go  in  with 
me." 

"No  use  of  talking  to  that  black  devil  in  Ara- 
bic," said  Orlo.  "  Her  mistress  always  speaks 
Turkish  to  her,  for  she  is  a  Turk,  and  the  ug- 
liest nigger  that  could  be  found  in  Constantino- 
ple. I  have  often  seen  her  before,  and  she 
would  know  me  now  but  for  this  convenient 
disguise  and  for  my  speech  in  a  language  she 
tloes  not  know.  Only  the  understanding  of  a 
speaker's  words  will  enable  you  to  recognize 
his  voice,  if  you  have  heard  it  before.  Tou 
would  not  know  the  tones  of  your  own  father 
if  he  should  put  his  head  in  a  barrel  and  call 
you  a  booby  in  pure  Hebrew  !" 

"  Well,  arc  we  going  in  V 

"  Ul  zulajen  cep  Lulu  !"  thundered  Orlo,  with 
a  glance  of  lightning  at  the  slave-girl,  and  these 
words  of  her  own  language  had  an  instant  ef- 
fect. She  sprang  up  as  much  as  three  feet  into 
the  air,  with  a  shriek  which  would  have  been 
called  a  roar  or  a  squeak  if  uttered  by  anything' 
but  a  human  being,  and  then  she  turned  and 
bounded  up  the  stairs. 

"  In  and  follow  her,"  said  Orlo.  "  Keep 
hold  of  her  dress,  for  I  do  not  mean  to  give  her 
a  chance  to  betray  me  to  her  mistress.  Have 
you  got  her  fast  ?" 

"  Yes." 

Orlo  proceeded  to  close  the  door  in  the  gate, 
and  then,  taking  the  hand  of  our  hero,  he  was 
conducted  up  the  stairs,  this  way  and  that  way, 
then  up  more  stairs,  and  afterwards  along  a  cor- 
ridor of  considerable  length — the  whole  journey 
in  total  darkness — aud  then  the  slave-girl  ush- 
ered them  into  the  apartment  where  the  Lady 
Letta,  iu  all  her  beauty  and  magnificence,  was 
seated. 

She  started  at  beholding  two  persons  where 
she  had  expected  to  see  but  one. 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  said  our  hero,  in  his 
blandest  voice,  and  with  his  profoundest  bow. 
"  My  friend  was  with  me,  and  as  we  have  some 
further  business  to  transact  together,  I  took  the 
liberty  of  bringing  him  along.  He  is  an  odd 
and  humorous  genius,  as  your'  ladyship  can  see 
by  his  appearance." 

The  lady  glanced  sharply  at  Orlo,  but  his 
grotesque  appearance  caused  her  features  to  re- 
lax, and  she  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

"  Your  friend  is  quite  welcome,"  she  said,  ad- 
dressing our  hero.  "  I  pray  you  be  seated.  So, 
Lula,"  she  added,  addressing  the  slave,  as  she 
saw  that  that  masterpiece  of  blackness  had  taken 
the  liberty  of  lingering,  and  was  glancing  from 
her  to  her  visitors,  "  Go  1" 

Lula  retired,  and  the  two  gentlemen  took  the 
proffered  seats. 

"Anything  to  drive  away  this  horrible  en- 
nui," said  the  lady,  smiling.  "  I  am  quite  sure, 
Ben-Idden,  that  you  can  entertain  me,  for  you 
are  handsome,  intelligent  and  accomplished." 


"  Vmhi-  ladyship  i.;  pleased  to  flAtti  r,  ' 

"  Mutter '     Noj  nothing  is  farther  from  my 

thought:;.       I    have  [Ollg    been  (lO  ■"""     Ol      ■  ■    l)j 

yiiii,  for  I  have  heard  you  praised  by  mora  than 
one  person  of  my  box  whoso  opinion  in  of 
weight     To  lie  frank  with  yon— -for  I   have  do 

doubt  hill  that  your  comical  f'ricml  is  a  honOW 
ble  an  yourself — I  have  long  looked  upon  you, 
Iteii-bldeii,  with  eyes  nf  love." 

*■  On  me,  my  lady?"  cried  our  hern,  us  much 
in  fear  as  astonishment. 

"  "i  e  ;.     i    not   only   love,  but    rei  poet  you — 

which    is  more  than    I   can  say  of  all    the  men  1 

have  kn..wn  hitherto.  1  have  long  borne  yon 
tins  affection,  nnd   I  have  now  sen!   for  yon,  m 

Order  to  have  you  love  w  .'" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   SYREN'S   APPI5AL — THE  BLOOD-STAR    PROPH- 
ET— OXTIt  IllClto   IN   A    DUNGEON'. 

Tin;  words  of  Lady  Letta  were  uttered  with 
that  commingled  seriousness  and  playfulness 
which  characterizes  the,  conduct  of  a  tigress 
wlicn  she  amuses  herself  with  her  prey,  ire  she 
has  acquired  the  appetite  to  destroy.  On  reali- 
zing that  they  were  really  addressed  to  his  own 
self,  by  that  splendid  lady,  from  out  of  the 
depths  of  those  silks  aud  laces,  and  all  that  mag- 
iiiliieiue,  Ben-Idden  fairly  trembled,  and  also 
observed  that  the  arm  of  bis  companion  mani- 
fested that  strange  tremor  he  bad  before  noticed. 

"  Yes,  I  love  you,  Ben-Idden,"  repeated  the 
beautiful  woman,  "  and  nothing  would  give  me 
so  much  joy  as  to  be  loved  by  you  iu  return." 

She  left  her  chair  and  crossed  the  room,  seat- 
ing herself  by  the  side  of  our  hero — so  near  to 
him  that  her  flowing  tresses  swept  bis  face  and 
rested  upon  his  bosom,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed 
raptly  upon  his  features. 

Again  Orlo  trembled,  and  more  violently  than 
before.  As  closely  as  his  face  was  muffled  up, 
the  lady  could  have  seen,  had  she  not  been  so 
much  engaged  elsewhere,  that  there  was  a  sul- 
len look  of  hate  and  rage  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  can  hardly  realize,"  finally  said  Ben-Id- 
den, with  modest  politeness,  "  that  your  lady- 
ship is  addressing  those  wrords  to  me.  We  have 
never  had  au  interview  before,  and  I  have  not 
had  that  acquaintance  with  your  ladyship  which 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  love." 

"  True,  true  ;  but  you  shall  have.  I  do  not 
mean  that  you  shall  leave  this  room  till  you 
love  me  better  than  everything  else  iu  the  world." 

Again  our  hero  started,  while  his  companion 
continued  to  be  shaken  by  that  strange  tremor 
of  .emotion. 

"Pardon  me,  Lady  Letta,  but  if  you  speak  to 
me  thus  plainly,  I  must  speak  to  you  with  equal 
frankness  ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  I  am  in  love  with  another." 

The  proud  and  splendid  lady  grew  pale. 

"But  you  don't  mean  it,"  she  soon  said,  en- 
deavoring to  smile  away  the  fear  which  had  sud- 
denly chiilcd  her  heart.  "  You  only  say  it  to 
tease  me." 

"Lady,  I  have  more  important  affairs  on  my 
hands  and  mind  than  the  teasing  of  you  or  any 
one  else.  What  I  said,  I  repeat,  that  I  love 
another  than  you,  truly  and  forever,  and  for  this 
reason  canuot  return  the  affection  you  are  pleased 
to  declare." 

Lady  Letta  seemed  to  be  swallowing  some 
choking  substance,  and  her  voice  was  husky 
when  she  spoke. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  can  never  love 
me — I,  who  am  so  rich  and  influential — I,  who 
could  make  your  life  one  of  such  happiness  and 
ease  V 

"  Quite  sure.  Another  than  you  has  already 
made  my  happiness,  and  I  am  as  rich  as  there 
is  any  present  necessity  of  being." 

"  Strange,  but  noble  man  !  I  love  you  more 
than  ever !" 

She  kept  close  to  his  side  aud  endeavored  to 
pass  her  arms  around  his  neck.  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  earnestly  upon  him,  and  her  balmy  breath 
was  on  his  cheeks.  He  raised  his  hands  to  re- 
pulse her,  and  she  nestled  on  his  bosom. 

"Away,  wretched  woman  !"  cried  Orlo,  in  a 
hoarse  voice  of  rage  and  scorn,  as  he  seized  that 
magnificent  woman  in  a  rude  grasp  and  tore  her 
away,  at  the  same  time  tearing  off  his  disguise. 
"  Look  at  me,  female,  and  see  a  man  yon  have 
more  than  once  regarded  with  just  such  airy 
nothings  as  these !" 

"  Orlo !"  gasped  Letta.  "  Is  it  really  you, 
thus  stealing  into  my  presence*?" 

"  Yes,  me — your  old  lover,  your  present  ha- 
ter— perhaps  your  future  destroyer!''    and    he 


i  ii  od   in    ■/oil ■■  ;ii   ovi  1*3  word   ii  ting  a    u 

glance   upon   hor.    "  Why     liould    i  I  c 

yourself  ridii  ulou  ,  in  eel  Ing  lor  a  love  v.  Inch 
-■an  never  he  Yoaffll  They  who  trample  on 
their  first  love,  treating  lr*ni  some  may  treat 
lieu!/,  thoy  shall  never  find  ii  again  !  Though 
thej    enroll  through  all  the  wide  world',  re  tl 

ly  and  in  despair,  their   hearl    ■  |M||    ,,«■,,,  ,   , 

be  bli  ised  with  such  0  gift  as  love — never,  nev- 
er— hut  Khali  find  only  hate,  ami  such  bitt)  1  lUld 
burning  hate  »■.:  I  now  hear  you  I" 

The    lady    sat  down    in  her  nr&llcno      (|     Orlo 

arose  iu  hi  1  excitement,  continuing  : 

"  It  i.-  the  pnni  ihfncnt  Df  ul  e  hcnrl  ,  thai 
they  shall  vainly  search  for  ii  no  on<    !     Yon,  an 

impure  ami  lying  woman,  would  seek  a  pure 
and    truthful    soul,  ami    still    continue    t.,      ,1, 

after  repeated  disappointments,  a:;  if  it  wen-  Im- 
possible for  you  lo  realize  the  blackness  and  im- 
mensity of  the  gulf 'Which   ha.;   como   between 

yon  and  such  purity  forever!  Go,  woman  ! 
You  would  make  a  line  queen — you,  after  these 
abasements  before  bne  who  might  have  been 
your  .slave,  had  you  but  remained  true  to  mc, 
and  proved  the  being  it  once  fondly  imagined 
you  to  he!  Haven't  you  talked  of  finding 
heaven  in  my  love  before  now  ? — haven't  you 
been  as  infatuated  with  mc  as  you  now  profess 
to  be  with  Ben-Idden  !  True,  I  was  not  then  so 
worthy  as  this  man — I  confess  it — hut  then,  too, 
you  had  not  become  such  a  keen  judge  of  hon- 
est manliness  aud  moral  beauty." 

There  was  a  bitter  sneer  in  these  words,  nnd 
the  whole  address  of  the  young  man  had  been 
so  impetuous  that  she  did  not  feel  able  to  op- 
pose or  interrupt  him. 

"  Well,  if  you    have   injured  mc,"  he  added, 

"I  am   avenged  by  two  circumstances — that  I 

myself  hate  you,  that  you  are  despised  by  him  !" 

This  assurance  of  being  despised  by  our  hero 

brought  her  to  herself. 

"  If  he  docs  not  love  me,"  she  said,  "he  may 
do  so,  despite  your  slanders.  My  dear  Ben-Id- 
den— " 

"Lady,  this  interview  is  becoming  painful  to 
mc.  I  beg  leave  to  retire  from  your  presence. 
I  should  not  have  come  here  at  all  hut  for  a 
wild  hope  of  learning  something  concerning  my 
poor  sister  !" 

"  Ah,  your  sister  !"  and  the  proud  lady  fairly 
screamed  the  word,  such  was  her  excitement. 
"  You  hoped  to  see  her  by  coming'?  Well,  she 
is  here,  and  you  shall  see  her, — she  shall  be  re- 
stored to  you,  if  you  will  only  love  me  as  I  de- 
serve— as  I  love  you." 

The  young  Arab  gazed  fixedly,  even  sternly, 
upon  her.  A  sneer — he  did  not  mean  to  be  so 
moved,  but  he  could  not  help  it — a  sneer  of  bit- 
ter scorn  curled  his  lips. 

"  And  so,"  sneered  Orlo,  "you  would  seek 
to  win  the  love  of  the  brother  by  reminding  him 
of  the  injuries  you  have  done  to  his  only  sister, 
and  in  promising  to  forego  those  barbarities  ! 
Fool — fool !  Do  you  not  sec  that  it  is  morally 
and  everlastingly  impossible  for  this  man  to  love 
you,  or  even  respect  you  t  You  have  tortured 
his  sister  and  agonized  his  own  heart  beyond  all 
.expression,  and  you  now  smile  all  your  worn- 
out  smiles  and  charm  him  with  all  your  thrice- 
old  charms,  and  expect  to  see  him  at  your  feet 
calling  you  an  angel  of  light.     Bah  !" 

Lady  Letta  realized,  by  the  aid  of  these  vivid 
words,  the  nature  of  the  gulf  between  her  and 
the  love  she  sought.  As  would  have  been  ex- 
pected, however,  she  passed  from  those  smiles 
and  those  words  of  endearment  to  the  most  fren- 
zied hate. 

"  I  would  kill  you,  Orlo,"  she  hissed,  with 
flashing  eyes,  "  if  I  was  not  afraid  you  would 
contrive  to  live  long  enough  to  betray  our  secrets 
^o  my  father,  and  thus  accomplish  my  own  ruin !" 
"  What  are  those  secrets  ?"  thought  our  hero. 
"  What  secrets  should  there  be  between  my  con- 
federate and  such  a  woman  as  this  V 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  suspic- 
ion— but  a  vague  and  undefined  one — creeping 
into  his  heart,  to  the  lasting  detriment  of  his 
comp  anio  n-in-arms . 

"Therefore,"  added  Letta,  "because  I  feat- 
while  I  despise,  I  will  not  seek  to  hinder  your 
departure.     Go !" 

She  touched  a  bell,  and  the  slave-girl  made 
her  appearance.  A  word  to  her,  and  two  or 
three  stout  male  servants  were  soon  seen  at  the 
entrance — the  only  entrance  of  the  room. 

"  Show  this  man  to  the  street,"  commanded 
Lady  Letta,  indicating  Orlo  with  her  finger. 

"No,  no,  you  will  not  go,  Orlo!"  cried  our 
hero,  seeing  that  he  seemed  destined  to  be  left 
behind.     "  You  will  not  leave  me  !" 
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The  conspirator  turned  towards  the  distressed 
lover  with  a  smile  that  fairly  froze  his  soul — one 
that  looked  horrifying. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  flippantly,  "  that  her 
ladyship  desires  me  to  go." 

"  But  Zulah — " 

"  Ah,  yes — poor  girl !  she  will  doubtless  feel 
very  bad  at  your  non-return,  but  I  will  give  her 
all  the  consolation  in  my  power." 

Our  hero  made  a  dash  for  the  door,  but  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  slaves,  and  soon  found  it 
vain  to  struggle  against  their  united  strength. 

Then  a  wild  cry  of  agony  escaped  him,  for  he 
thought  of  poor  Zulah's  vigil,  out  there  under 
the  palms ! 

"  Help  !"  he  cried.  "  Mercy  !  Help  me,  Or- 
lo  !    Do  not  leave  me  a  prisoner  in  such  hands !" 

"  But,  my  dear  boy,  have  patience.  You  see 
that  I  can  do  nothing.  I  am  obliged  to  go,  it 
being  the  express  desire  of  this  lady,  who,  as 
you  see,  has  the  means  to  enforce  her  wishes. 
Sorry,  my  dear  Ben-Idden,  but  I  will  try  to  take 
good  care  of  your  Zulah  till  you  regain  your 
freedom." 

"  Orlo,  there  is  a  sneer  upon  your  face  like 
that  of  a  fiend.  On  my  soul — by  my  life — I 
mistrust  you  !" 

"  Ha,  ha !  I  cannot  help  it.  It  is  the  lot  of 
most  friends  to  have  a  falling  out,  sooner  or 
later.  Good-by.  You  see  with  your  own  eyes, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  go.  I  can  only  tell  your 
beloved  Zulah  that  you  are  soon  coming !" 

"Never  while  I  live  !"  cried  Lady  Letta,  jeal- 
ously, and  savagely,  in  a  voice  husky  with  her 
conflicting  emotion.  "I  will  keep  him  here  till 
you — till  I,  till  he  and  she — till  all  mankind  are 
dead !" 

"  Indeed  !  Then  I  shall  have  quite  a  season 
of  consolation  for  the  afflicted  one !" 

"  Go,  wretch !"  commanded  the  governor's 
daughter,  remembering  her  authority,  and  turn- 
ing fiercely  upon  him.  "  Out  to  the  street  with 
him — this  minute,  slaves  !" 

"  Good-by,  Bcn-Idden,"  cried  the  villain,  again, 
as  the  slave-girl  forced  him  backwards  towards 
the  door.  "  You  see  that  I  am  compelled  to 
leave  you — that  I  am  going — gone  !" 

The  door  closed  upon  him. 

Bcn-Iddcn  uttered  a  despairing  groan,  sinking 
back  into  a  chair,  weak  and  sick  at  heart — for 
he  had  intelligence  enough  to  receive  the  fury  a 
woman  can  bear  the  man  by  whom  she  has  been 
scorned. 

"Let  me  go,"  he  pleaded,  "and  I  will  bless 
you,  and  try  to  requite  you  for  the  deed  !  Free 
me,  and  I  will  try  to  love  you  as  you  deserve !" 

"  I  do  not  want  your  love,"  she  replied,  cold- 
ly— her  weakness  or  her  goodness,  whatever  it 
was,  being  past.  "  I  can  very  well  live  without 
it — quite  as  well  as  she  can  live  without  you!" 

"  But  it  is  not  my  fault  nor  her  fault  that  we 
love  each  other, — our  affection  was  ordained  and 
consecrated  by  Allah.  For  every  person  there 
is  provided,  or  has  been,  a  kindred  soul." 

"  I  believe  it.  I  also  believe  that  I  despised 
and  rejected,  in  my  vain  pride,  that  kindred  one, 
some  years  ago.  That  is  why  I  shall  never  be 
loved  again, — that  is  why  I  am  so  unrestful  and 
so  desolate.  But,"  she  added,  with  a  wild 
gleam  in  her  eyes,  "  if  I  am  miserable  myself, 
others  shall  not  be  happy.  If  I  cannot  enjoy 
your  love,  you  shall  not  be  happy  in  Iter's  !" 

"  Demoness  !     I  hate  and  despise  you  !" 

The  words  were  forced  up  to  his  lips  by  the 
strong  agony  of  his  soul,  although  their  sound 
had  not  died  away  in  the  room  ere  he  regretted 
that  they  had  been  uttered. 

The  woman  laughed  bitterly. 

"  We  will  see  who  has  cause  to  weep  or  to 
laugh  !"  she  said,  and  then  she  made  signal  for 
her  slaves  to  enter.  Tiiey  accordingly  came  in — 
those  three  huge  negroes,  all  ready  for  her  work. 

"  Carry  him  to  a  dungeon,"  she  commanded, 
"  and  do  not  give  him  anything  to  eat  till  I  give 
you  orders  to  do  so.     Go  !" 

A  storm  of  denunciations,  mingled  with  fran- 
tic appeals,  left  the  lips  of  our  hero,  but  all  in 
vain.  Those  slaves  bore  him  away  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  he  soon  found  himself  thrust  rudely 
into  a  dungeon  and  locked  in,  the  slaves  retreats 
iug  and  leaving  him  to  the  silence  and  gloom. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

AN   EXCITING    REVELATION — THE   ESCAPE. 

Not  a  ray  of  light  reached  the  dark  and 
damp  abode  in  which  Ben-Idden  had  been 
placed,  so  that  he  could  not  see  how  large  was 
the  cell,  how  strong  were  the  bolts  and  bars,  and 
what  possibility  there  was  of  his  effecting  an 


escape.  In  fact,  he  did  not  have  a  thought  re- 
specting any  of  these  problems,  for  all  the  emo- 
tions of  his  soul  were  bound  up  in  one  over- 
whelming horror — that  of  finding  himself  thus 
separated  from  the  object  of  his  affection,  and  of 
realizing  the  situation  in  which  she  was  placed. 

No  word  left  his  lips  in  regard  to  the  treachery 
of  Orlo — for  he  was  quite  calm  now — though  it 
was  that  terrible  calmness  which  veils  despair. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  fearfully  deceived  in 
that  person,  yet  he  did  not  by  any  means  com- 
prehend the  utter  baseness  and  wickedness  of 
the  man  who  had  so  abused  his  noble  and  con- 
fiding nature.  All  the  disastrous  events  we 
have  described  had  come  so  suddenly  upon  him, 
that  he  was  not  capable  of  realizing  all  their 
stings  in  one  moment,  nor  could  he  so  far  con- 
trol his  thoughts  as  to  look  seriously  and  unique- 
ly at  all  the  horrors  of  his  lot. 

How  dark  it  was  ! 

If  he  could  have  only  found  some  chair,  some 
sort  of  a  bed  to  sit  down  upon,  he  would  have 
felt  better.  It  was  not  so  entirely  the  absence 
of  light  that  pained  him,  but  the  absence  of  ev- 
erything else  by  which  he  could  quicken  his 
realization  of  still  being  in  the  liviug  and  breath- 
ing world. 

He  commenced  a  search  of  the  stone  apart- 
ment, walking  around  with  hands  extended, 
and  gained  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  length  and 
width  of  the  dungeon.  As  to  the  height,  he 
knew  that  very  well,  for  at  every  movement  he 
hit  his  head  against  the  wall  overhead — it  was 
so  inconvenient  to  remain  stooping  down. 

Suddenly,  while  thus  groping  around  the  nar- 
row cell,  our  hero's  feet  came  in  contact  with  a 
yielding  form,  and  a  groan  smote  upon  his  ears. 

"  What — a  compauion  ?"  he  cried.  '*  Surely, 
she  cannot  have  ordered  Orlo  to  be  placed  here  ! 
Sir,  who  are  you  V 

The  person — to  judge  by  the  noise  he  made — 
was  endeavoring  to  arise  to  his  feet. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner  like  yourself,"  was  the  re- 
ply.    "  What  is  your  name?" 

For  a  moment  Ben-Idden  hesitated.  He  soon 
realized,  however,  that  the  confidence  could  not 
injure  him,  and  therefore  made  himself  known. 

"Bcn-Idden?"  said  the  man.  "I  know  you 
well.     I  am  Jahn  Lcddcr !" 

"  What !  The  handsome  and  rich  young 
man  who  disappeared  from  Jiddah  so  mysteri- 
ously two  or  three  months  ago  i" 

"  The  same.  I  disappeared  to  this  place,  and 
I  have  been  here  ever  since." 

"  At  whose  orders  ?" 

"  Need  you  ask  ?  There  is  only  one  person 
in  the  world  who  would  be  such  n  fiend  as  to  in- 
flict the  torments  I  have  suffered  here." 

"  And  that  one  is  Lady  Letta,  the  daughter  of 
Governor  Hassac." 

"Allah  !     You  have  said." 

"  What  is  the  prospect  of  getting  out  ?" 

The  man  arose,  coming  close  to  the  side  of 
our  hero  and  taking  his  arm. 

"  Don't  say  anything  about  getting  out,"  he 
whispered.  "  There  may  be  some  of  those  mur- 
derous niggers  on  the  watch.  By-and-by,  if 
all's  right,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  you  will  be  glad 
to  hear." 

"  What  do  you  have  to  eat  V 

"  Bread  and  water,  twice  a  day." 

"  Do  you  ever  see  the  daylight  V 

"  0  yes.  It's  light  enough  here  in  the  day- 
time for  me  to  work." 

Leddcr  was  silent,  as  if  debating  some  propo- 
sition in  his  mind. 

"  It's  lucky  that  you  were  put  in  here  with 
me,"  he  said. 

"  Why  so  ?" 

"  I  have  got  everything  arranged  for  a  speedy 
departure  from  the  place." 

Our  hero  fairly  held  his  breath. 

"  Torture  me  not  with  any  false  hope,"  he 
said,  "  but  O,  tell  me  if  you  really  have  any 
chance  of  regaining  your  freedom  !" 

"  I  have  got  the  wall  all  loose  at  the  end  of 
the  room — here,  beside  the  door — and  can  get 
out  into  the  corridor  without  any  trouble.  I 
suppose  you  are  here  for  being  handsome  and 
accomplished  V 

"I  presume  so,  since  my  inability  to  requite 
Lady  Letta's  affection  is  the  cause." 

"  Oh,  the  fiend  !  Talk  of  her  affection !  If 
she  is  affectionate,  tigers  and  lions  are  absolute- 
ly holy  !  I  told  her  that  I  was  not  already  in 
love,  but  that  she  had  taken  the  wrong  method 
of  inspiring  me  with  the  gentle  passion.  Hence 
the  treatment  I  have  received." 

"  It's  infamous !  Does  her  father  know  of 
her  high-handed  proceedings  V 


"  Doubtlcs3,  to  some  extent.  But  they  are 
birds  of  a  feather.  I  have  learned  that  she  had 
even  conspired,  with  one  of  her  lovers,  to  as- 
sassinate Ouli  Hassac,  in  order  to  secure  the 
treasures  in  his  possession,  or*  as  a  part  of  a 
general  insurrection  in  the  East." 

"  That  she  is  capable  of  such  an  act,  no  one 
can  doubt  after  our  experience.  Listen  now. 
If  you  are  ready  for  an  attempted  flight,  we  will 
make  the  trial  soon." 

These  last  words  were  spoken  in  a  mere 
whisper,  and  Leddcr  muttered  his  approval. 

Throwing  themselves  upon  the  cold  stone 
floor,  the  captives  waited  for  a  long  time  in 
silence.  Not  a  sound  was  heard  save  the  tread 
of  a  distant  sentinel,  and  the  occasional  call  of 
Letta  to  her  slaves,  far  up  amoug  the  apart- 
ments of  the  palace,  they  could  not  tell  exactly 
where. 

Leddcr  finally  started  up   again,  whispering  : 

"  We  will  make  the  trial  now.  Have  you 
any  weapons  .'" 

"  Nothing  but  a  knife." 

"  I  have  not  even  that.  That  tigress  not  only 
took  away  all  of  my  weapons,  but  my  purse. 
But  I  have  been  at  work,  and  have  had  patience 
to  work  without  tools,  and  to  work  so  well,  that 
my  departure  from  this  cell  has  been  a  procecd- 
ing.of  constant  occurrence  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks." 

"  Indeed  !  Yon  go  about  the  palace,  then,  as 
a  sort  of  a  ghost  V* 

"  Every  night.  I  should  have  made  an  effort 
to  get  wholly  off  some  days  ago,  had  I  not  be- 
come so  interested  in  a  lady — a  captive  of  the 
governor's  or  of  his  daughter — the  firm  is  all 
one — whose  acquaintance  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  makiug  since  my  arrival  in  these  shades. 
I  wish  to  take  her  with  me  when  I  go,  and  have 
already  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  her  cell  near- 
ly large  enough  to  admit  of  her  coming  out. 
The  particular  trouble  I  have  encountered,  is 
that  of  keeping  the  wall  pasted  up  with  the  frag- 
ments removed  during  the  day,  when  there  is  a 
sort  of  a  twilight  and  visits  from  the  keepers  to 
encounter.  Thus  far,  however,  I  have  been 
favored,  and  I  hope  to  carry  off  my  beloved  to- 
night, especially  if  you  will  give  me  your  as- 
sistance !" 

"  Your  beloved  ?" 

"  Yes — this  lady.  I  have  become  her  most 
devoted  lover  since  wo  met,  three  weeks  ago, 
the  first  night  I  succeeded  in  getting  out  into 
the  corridor,  and  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
win  her  affection." 

"  Is  it  possible!" 

"  Take  care  !  When  you  have  been  shut  up 
in  such  a  place  as  this  as  long  as  I  have,  you 
will  not  have  life  enough  to  utter  such  an  ex- 
clamation as  that.  A  sort  of  a  leaden  apathy 
takes  possession  of  your  faculties,  a  terrible 
calm,  and  then,  whether  it's  thunder  and  light- 
ning, hail  or  rain,  it's  all  the  same  to  you." 

"But  who  is  the  lady?" 

"  It's  your  sister  Zada !" 

The  announcement  came  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  Ben-Idden,  who  tottered  backwards,  and 
sank  down  again  on  the  floor. 

"  Pshaw  !  that's  nothing  !  I  have  all  along 
realized  the  relationship  ever  since  you  told  me 
your  name,  but  I  can  see  no  vivid  significance 
in  the  fact — my  faculties  have  been  so  blunted 
by  the  rough  usage  I  have  received." 

"  But  how  could  you  love,  or  inspire  love,  if 
such  is  the  case  V 

I  dou't  know.  Love,  you  are  aware,  is  su- 
perior to  madness — existing  as  purely  and  devo- 
tedly in  the  mind  of  an  insane  person  as  else- 
where. Docs  not  that  prove  the  superiority  of 
love  over  the  decay  of  reason  ?  We  even  love 
in  our  dotage." 

"  But  I  should  have  thought  the  perils  hang- 
ing over  you  both  " — 

"  That  was  nothing  !  We  were  both  in  the 
same  peril,  both  in  the  same  misery,  and — since 
love  is  omnipotent  and  superior  to  all  human 
sorrow,  and  all  other  emotions — why  may  there 
not  be  love  as  well  between  two  spirits  in  hell  as 
between  two  angels  in  Heaven  ?  Not  that  we — 
Zada  and  me — are  either  class  just  now,  but 
merely  mortals,  and  very  unhappy  ones  at  that." 

"  But  your  appearance  must  have  been  so 
changed  by  confinement,  that  you  would  appear 
to  sad  disadvantage  in  the  eyes  of  a  lady !  Your 
beard,  your  hair,  your  dress — even  your  man- 
ners " — 

"  Ben-Idden,  I  look  like  the  devil !"  said  Lcd- 
der,  bluntly.  "  I  saw  my  face  in  the  water  yes- 
terday, and  was  surprised — absolutely  frighten- 
ed^— at  my  appearance." 


"  Then — excuse  the  remark — I  should  think 
you  would  not  have  surprised  Zada" — 

"  0,  she  looks  as  bad  as  I  do  !" 

Ben-Idden  groaned,  and  his  stout  frame  shook 
with  emotion. 

"  Quite  as  unearthly,  quite  as  unlike  herself, 
quite  as  haggard  !  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
not  recognize  her  by  the  form  or  features.  But 
the  immortal  mind,  Ben-Idden — there  is  her 
beauty,  as  it  is  mine — there  is  the  charm  which 
does  not  perish — there  is  the  glory  which  cannot 
pass  away  from  us,  till  it  passes  to  Heaven  ! 
There  is  the  foundation  of  our  love  !  Our  spir- 
its— that  of  your  sister  and  mine,  Ben-Idden — 
were  never  more  lovely  and  more  attractive  than 
now !  There  never  was  a  purer  and  a  more 
lasting  affection  than  that  we  bear  each  other  !" 

A  tear  dimmed  our  hero's  eyes.  In  iact, 
there  was  something  so  touching  in  the  thought 
of  the  love  of  these  two  captives,  that  he  could 
not  restrain  his  emotions.  Their  lonely  meet- 
ing in  these  walls — their  sufferings — their  little 
confidauces — and  then  the  discover)',  by  nightly 
acquaintance,  of  those  beauties  which  shone 
forever  in  the  soul  of  each — all  these  things  roso 
up  vividly  to  his  mind,  for  he  had  not  yet  been 
in  that  dreary  place  long  enough  to  lose  the 
keenness  of  his  sensibilities  and  feelings. 

"  And,  my  sister,"  he  murmured.  "  Is  she 
well  ?  Is  she  in  the  world  yet,  in  spirit  and  as- 
piration— is  this  world  her  home  i" 

"  She  is  well.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  she  is 
hopeful,  having  told  you  that  she  loves.  Since 
I  knew  her,  she  has  lost  the  great  burden  of  her 
sorrow,  even  as  I  have  lost  mine.  Love  is  the 
divine  elixir  which  sustains  us  amid  these  mor- 
tal ills.  It  is  by  love's  light  that  we  safely  cross 
all  the  abysses  which  can  possibly  beset  a  soul 
in  its  pilgrimage.  Though  in  dungeons,  Zada 
and  I  have  been  free — though  in  affliction,  we 
have  been  happy !" 

"  I  am  rejoiced  to  know  all  this,  and  to  feel 
that  she  has  a  friend  and  protector.  Has  she 
not  been  insulted  or  aggrieved  personally  by  the 
governor  or  his  daughter  ?" 

"  The  Lady  Letta  has  been,  and  is  even  now 
engaged  in  a  process  which  she  calls  '  breaking 
her  spirit.'  One  day  she  takes  Zada  out  of  her 
cell  on  trial,  the  next  she  shuts  her  up  again  for 
some  fault.  So  it  goes.  Twice — two  nights — 
has  Zada  been  gone  from  her  dungeon,  when  I 
have  been  to  see  her,  but  she  told  me  afterwords 
that  the  Lady  Letta  had  been  trying  to  win  her 
over  by  fair  means.  One  thing  I  must  not  for- 
get to  mention,  that  Letta  offered  her  her  free- 
dom if  she  would  write  a  letter  to  bring  you 
here,  and  has  also  stood  between  your  sister  and 
the  brutality  of  her  father !" 

"  And  her  soul  is  still  pure  and  hopeful  ? 
Allah  be  praised  for  that.  I  suppose  you  know 
where  she  is,  and  how  to  reach  her,  and" — 

"  All — everything  !  I  have  not  been  quite  so 
lifeless  and  joyless  during  the  last  three  weeks 
as  the  Lady  Letta  might  imagine.  And,  now 
that  the  situation  of  affairs  is  explained  to  you, 
we  will  commence  our  withdrawal  from  these 
hospitalities  without  any  further  delay." 

"  Yes,  let  us  do  so,"  rejoined  our  hero,  trem- 
bling at  a  wild  and  piercing  shriek  of  distress — 
in  a  female's  voice,  and  one  he  deemed  his  sis- 
ter's— which  suddenly  resounded  through  the 
depths  of  the  palace. 

"  Listen !"  said  Lcdder. 

[to  de  continued.] 


A  GOOD  WIFE. 

A  good  wife  should  be  like  three  things — 
which  three  things  she  should  not  be  like  ; — First 
— she  should  be  like  a  snail,  always  keep  within 
her  house,  but  she  should  not  he  like  a  snail  to 
carry  all  she  has  upon  her  back :  Secondly — 
she  should  be  like  an  echo,  speak  when  spoken 
to ;  but  she  should  not  be  like  an  echo,  always 
to  have  the  last  woid.  Thirdly — she  should  be 
like  a  town-clock,  always  keep  time  and  regular- 
ity ;  but  not  to  speak  so  loud  that  all  the  town 
may  hear  her ;  and  which,  that  it  may  be  better 
remembered,  has  beeu  thus  turned  into  verse : 

A  wife,  domestic,  good  and  pure, 
Like  snail  should  keep  withiu  her  door  ; 
But  uot  like  snail  iu  eilver  track, 
P lace  oil  her  wealth  upon  her  back. 

A  wife  Fhould  be  like  echo  true, 
Nor  speak  but  when  she's  spoken  to; 
But  nut  like  edto,  still  be  heard 
Contending  for  tWJinat  ward. 

Like  a  town  clock  a  wife  should  be, 
Keep  time  and  regularity  ; 
But  uot  like  clock  harangue  fo  clear, 
That  nil  the  town  her  voice  may  hear. 


If  you  attempt  to  please  everybody  you  will 
pi-obably  please  nobody,  but  will  most  assuredly 
displease  somebody ;  your  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  please  yourself — you  may  perchance  please 
somebody,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  censure  you 
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WINTER  PLEASURES. 

Nothing  (IocIbIvo  con  ovor  bo  wrivort  nt  in  con* 
frasring  tho  enjoyment!  of  the  winter  with  those 

of  the  KumiiHT  season,  us  to  tin1  relative  value  of 
tho  two,  for   there  will    nlwnvH  be  BOD30  to  prefer 

the  one  for  no  bettor  cqasoii  thnn  temperament, 

and  OthorS  Who  will  cllOOBO  the  latter  on  jlIBt 
about  tbe  flume  grounds.  In  fuct,  it  is  not  easy 
for  anybody  to  nn.V  which  is  the  more  full  of  de- 
lightful gifts.  The  only  way  in  to  try  OBOh,  and 
extract  from  it  all  the  pleasures  with  which  it 
is  known  to  ahound.  And  thus  considered,  we 
ore  safe  in  assuming  this  very  season  through 
which  wo  are  now  working  our  way,  cold  and 
cheerless  and  dreary  as  it  appears  externally,  to 
be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  changing 
train  of  the  year.  It  is  crowded  with  opportu- 
nities for  the  cheerful  lest,  and  even  gnyest  soein- 
hility.  Its  days  and  nights  echo  with  the  sound 
of  happy  voices  and  the  ring  of  musical  bolls. 
Light  hearts  dance,  and  dance  again,  at  the 
thought  of  its  many  merry-makings.  Its  splen- 
did traceries  of  frostwork  on  the  windows  of  our 
houses  arc  not  more  fine  to  contcmplntc,  than  arc 
the  corresponding  peaks  and  pinnacles  and  spires 
of  fanciful  pleasures  that  are  so  gaily  interwoven 
with  the  passing  of  the  season. 

Cold  and  biting  as  it  is  outside,  Winter  is  a 
beautiful  and  most  genial  season,  after  all. 
Pleasure,  that  would,  under  blander  skies,  run 
riot  over  green  grass-plots  and  up  and  down  vis- 
tas of  alluring  foliage,  is  at  this  season  shut  up 
within  doors  j  or,  if  it  venture  out  into  the  nip- 
ping and  frosty  air,  it  is  with  bells  and  laughter 
and  warm  robes,  as  if  to  make  the  best  of  a  hard 
bargain,  snap  its  fingers  in  the  face  of  old  Bo- 
reas, and  hurry  back  again  to  liglitcd  rooms  and 
warmer  quarters.  The  old  country  fun,  wo 
suspect,  is  departed — at  least  for  a  time  ;  for  the 
haste  to  be  rich  has  infected  even  the  minds  of  staid 
ruralists  with  its  rapid  poison,  and  to  waste  much 
time  now  in  nothing  but  enjoyment  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  Quarter-balls  are  not  as 
much  in  vogue  as  they  once  were,  and  to  "  shake 
the  foot "  as  it  used  to  be  shaken,  is  voted  to  be 
altogether  too  troublesome.  Sleigh-rides  are,  to 
be  sure,  indulged  in  now  and  then,  but  none  too 
often,  and  not  so  frequently  or  heartily  as  in  the 
olden  time.  We  suspect  that  the  introduction 
of  stoves,  and  the  thinning  out  of  our  wood- 
lands, has  more  or  less  to  do  with  this  phenome- 
non ;  if  so,  then  there  is  no  visible  remedy  for  it. 

But  among  the  solid  and  enduring  delights  of 
the  winter  season,  none  are  to  be  reckoned  be- 
fore those  at  the  domestic  board  and  fireside. 
During  these  long  evenings,  when  friends  and 
families  are  not  out  exchanging  calls,  attending 
lectures,  or  varying  life  with  theatrical  or  oper- 
atic entertainments,  the  volumes  that  may  be 
gone  through  to  permanent  profit  and  pleasure, 
are  not  to  be  more  than  hinted  at.  The  one 
great  pleasure  of  the  winter  season,  beyond  and 
before  all  others,  is  its  evenings.  These  are  its 
glory.  Within  them  are  packed  away  stores  of 
delight,  from  reflection,  from  reading,  from 
studies  that  will  furnish  us  untold  solace  through 
the  coming  year,  and  from  free  and  unrestrained 
social  converse  from  the  early  lighting  of  the 
lamps  till  late  bed-time.  What  sweet  and  endu- 
ring experiences  are  these  all,  treasured  away  in 
the  heart  for  all  time !  What  truly  golden 
hours,  priceless  through  the  whole  life,  cluster 
now  about  these  few  short  months  of  outward 
desolation !  Of  a  truth  do  all  things  have  their 
compensating  side;  and  cold  winter  is  packed 
with  joys  to  which  those  of  the  summer  seem 
gossamer  and  cobwebs. 


The  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  the  Post 
writes  funnily  about  the  scarcity  of  ladies  in 
that  delightful  location.  "And  for  our  men" 
says  he,  "  a  witty  lady  recently  declared  to  me 
that  they  are  infinitely  more  brilliant  and  inter- 
esting than  your  eastern  bachelors ;  for,  sir," 
said  she,  "  they  can't  fall  back  on  the  scarcity 
of  the  article !" 


PARTiri1I<AR  NOTICE. 

We  am  exceedingly  grateful  to  Ottf  numerous 
friends  in  all  purls  of  the  country,  Who  have  sent 
us  clubs  for  "  CJi.hamon'n  PICTORIAL."  In 
reply  to  tho  froqtiont  inquiries  mode  of  un  in  ref- 
erence to  certain  points,  we  take  this  Opportu- 
nity to  make  a  Standing  uTTSWor  to  one,  and  all, 
ns  follows : 

1st — Those  who  have  got,  or  are  getting  lip 
Clubs  for  ns,  are  nt  liberty  to  add  one  or  more 
subscribers  to  their  Clubo,  at  any  time  during  the 
year,  at  the  usual  Club  rates  ; — 

2d. — They  may  take  subscribers  i'n  other  foirnn 
besides  (fair  own,  as  it  makes  no  difference  how 
many  post-offices  we  send  our  papers  to;  and, — 

3, — They  are  nt  liberty  to  add  to  their  Pic- 
torial Clubs  tho  names  of  such  as  prefer  to  take 
the  "  Literary  Companion,"  at  tho  usual  Club 
rates;  and  they  may  likewise  order  tho  "Liter- 
ary Companion  "  for  one  or  more  mcml>crK  of 
their  Pictorial  Clubs,  at  the  snme  Club  rates. 

Wo  return  this  general  answer  to  our  numer- 
ous correspondents,  instead  of  a  separate  one  to 
each  individual,  and  thus  save  ourselves  much 
time  and  trouble. 


THE  STYLE  OF  HATS. 

The  felt  or  the  stove-pipe, — that  is  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  'tis  as  yet  quite  "  the  thing"  to 
dress,  for  what  is  styled  full  dress,  with  the  soft 
hat  or  the  hard,  the  conical  or  the  circular. 
Comfort  votes  for  the  Kossuth,  with  its  half- 
recklcss  style  as  a  coronal,  and  taste  certainly 
ought  to  subscribe  with  both  hands  also ;  but 
tyrannical  fashion  flings  in  its  sullen  censorship, 
the  more  crabbed  because  so  out  of  all  bounds  of 
reason,  and  after  that  none  who  would  be  thought 
au  fait  in  matters  of  dress  and  personal  embel- 
lishment need  think  to  rebel.  But  why  do  wc 
hold  on  so  to  the  stove-pipes — those  stiff",  awk- 
ward, head-aching  inventions  of  some  creature 
who  had  a  thick  skull  to  protect  him  ?  The 
hard  hat  is  English,  and  that  is  all  one  can  say 
of  it ;  but  the  soft  hat,  with  its  graceful  lines 
and  decidedly  picturesque  proportions,  is  a  thing 
of  the  East,  and  suggests  only  those  ideas  of 
comfort,  case  and  luxury  that  originate  in  that 
quarter.  We  wish,  in  this  respect,  our  country- 
men were  a  good  deal  more  Eastern  than  they 
prove  themselves  to  be  Western. 


How  to  head  orrn  PAPtits. —  Open  them — 
pin  or  stitch  them  in  the  middle — cut  the  leaves 
with  a  paper-cutter  or  a  knife — and  you  can 
read  them  "just  like  a  book." 


TRAVELLING  AGENTS. 

Wc  made  allusion  in  No.  3  of  our  paper  to  a 
firm  in  Maine,  entitled  "  Crosby  &  Spalding," 
who  were  engaged  in  a  Gift  Enterprise  and  also 
in  obtaining  subscribers  for  us.  We  need  not 
again  repeat  that  we  have  no  travelling  agents  in 
any  part  of  the  country ;  still,  every  one  who 
chooses  is  at  liberty  to  make  up  Clubs  for  us,  or 
send  us  individual  names  in  accordance  with  our 
published  terms.  So  far  as  Mr.  Spalding — one 
of  the  above  firm — is  concerned,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  ho  has  acted  in  good  faith 
and  honorably  toward  us.  We  have  no  connec- 
tion or  acquaintance  with  his  "  Enterprise,"  but 
he  assures  us  that  the  prizes  he  has  announced 
in  connection  with  it  will  be  certainly  forth- 
coming. 

. ^m^ . 

The  following  is  as  original  a  mode  of  asking 
for  an  office  as  anything  that  came  to  light  in 
the  days  of  "  Old  Hickory."  It  is  a  petition 
received  not  long  since  by  the  Emperor  Napo 
leon  : — "  Sire,  I  received  under  your  dear  uncle 
two  wounds,  which  are  the  ornament  of  my  life — 
one  in  my  left  thigh,  and  the  other  at  Wagram. 
If  these  two  arguments — in  support  of  which  I 
enclose  ample  certificates — should  appear  suscep- 
tible of  a  permission  to  keep  a  tobacco-shop, 
either  at  Sevres  or  elsewhere,  I  thank  you  be- 
forehand for  your  amiability.  Please  post  pay 
your  answer." 


Literary  Companion. — Such  is  the  chaste 
and' modest  title  of  Mr.  Gleason's  new  weekly — 
his  pet,  we  should  judge,  from  the  language 
used  at  its  advent.  We  thought  the  Line-of- 
Battle  Ship  very  neat,  very  beautiful ;  we  thought 
the  new  Pictorial  of  sixteen  pages,  which  we 
noticed  last  week,  still  neater,  still  more  beauti- 
ful ;  but  the  Literary  Companion,  as  a  work  of 
art,  fills  our  eye,  and  is  neatness,  beauty  and 
symmetry — a  trinity  of  excellences — ■incarnated. 
Like  the  Pictorial,  it  has  sixteen  pages  weekly. 
The  first  number  opens  with  a  new  story,  by 
Major  B,  Parley  Poore,  entitled  "  The  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe."  Its  success  is  sure. 
— Daily  Times,  Bath,  Me. 


Not  long  since,  a  gentleman,  asked  by  his 
wife  to  procure  for  her  a  copy  of  Household 
Words,  called  at  a  bookstore  and  inquired  for  the 
Caudle  Lectures.     A  little  too  bad  ! 


JEHaustoc  ffiatljcrinjjs. 

They  haVO  already  had  (Voirtl  Rltfla  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.     Lot'l  BOO — when  are  they  due  here? 

It  was  so  Cold  in  Madrid  one  day  a  few  weeks 
ago  that  Q  theological  profoMOr  fell  dead   in  the 

streets. 

W.  H.  Senior,  the  husband  of  Anne  Scnler, 
the,  actrefls,  died  in  Nuw  Orleans  on  the  sumo 
Any  that  the  lady's  mother  died  in  Buffalo. 

The  Missouri  State  Legislature  unanimously 
passed  a  bill  appropriating  $y.r>00  for  a  monu- 
ment to  tho  bite  Colonel  Jtenton. 

Speaking  of  Louinville,  Prentice  "BUppofles" 
tin  ire  IB  quite  as  large  an  amount  of  craji  upon 
the  hind  as  there  is  upon  the  water. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  has  passed  a  law 
imposing  a  line  of  flftOO  on  all  spirit  mediums 
who  give  public  sittings. 

Edward  Mneready,  a  son  of  the  eminent  tra- 
gedian, made  his  debut  on  the  stage  recently  as 
Claude  Melnoltc,  and  with  but  poor  success, 

A  western  paper  states  that  from  May  1st  to 
January  1st,  the  amount  of  gold  dust  exported 
from  the  Pike's  Peak  region  is  estimated  to  be 
from  one  and  a-half  to  two  millions  of  dollars. 

The  California  steamer  Baltic  took  out  from 
New  York  several  hundred  hives  of  bees,  most- 
ly collected  from  the  interior  of  the  State.  They 
are  sold  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  great  pecuniary 
advantage. 

One  of  the  Rev.  Starr  King's  lectures  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Laws  of  Disorder."  Wouldn't 
"-The  Disorder  of  Laws"  be  quite  as  sugges- 
tive and  pregnant  a  theme  for  a  lecture  ? 

A  citizen  of  Buffalo  performed  the  ceremony 
of  giving  New  Year's  presents  in  a  peculiarly 
handsome  manner.  Each  of  his  four  children 
received  five  thousand  dollars. 

An  observer  from  New  England,  having  made 
the  tour  of  the  Continent,  has  remarked  that  the 
celebrated  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  "  slopes  off" 
without  moving. 

Eight  persons,  in  Jackson,  Michigan,  including 
several  old  residents,  were  recently  arrested  on  a, 
charge  of  counterfeiting.  They  belonged  to  an 
extensive  gang,  but  stoutly  proclaimed  the 
charge  spurious. 

A  church  is  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Rus- 
sian government  near  Inkcrmann,  the  funds  for 
which  are  supplied  by  the  sale  of  cannon  balls 
which  have  been  picked  up  at  Inkcrmann  and 
Scbastapol. 

There  are  in  Pennsylvania  1 1 ,485  public 
schools,  14,071  teachers';  and  634,651  pupils.  In- 
cluding Philadelphia,  the  cost  of  tuition  was  $2,- 
047,661  92;  of  building  expenses  $531,513  81, 
and  the  whole  expense  of  the  system  for  the  year 
§2,579,075  77. 

Indian  arrow-root  is  a  native  plant  of  South 
America,  and  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  a  creeping  root,  with  stalks  about  two  feet 
high,  and  the  roots  pounded  and  bleached,  make 
the  starch  which  is  u?ed  as  nutritious  food.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  an.  antidote  to  the  poison  of 
Indian  arrows,  and  hence  its  odd  name. 

In  Brazil  ants  are  almost  masters  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  in  Africa  not  less  formidable.  M. 
Haubert  saw  a  regular  engagement  between  two 
species  of  ants,  in  which  they  drew  up  in  lines 
of  battle,  with  reserves,  etc.,  and  fought  for 
four  hours,  taking  prisoners,  and  removing  the 
wounded. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  weddings 
among  persons  of  the  lower  classes  were  always 
public,  and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were  ac- 
companied to  church  by  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, a  band  of  music  playing  before  them,  and 
a  troop  of  young  maidens  following,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  bearing  large  bride-cakes,  to 
distribute  among  the  crowd. 


Santos  of  ffiolU. 


.foreign  iBUsccllang. 

Prince  Jerome  m.iy  get  well,  after  all. 

The  death  of  Washington  Irving  is  fitly  no- 
ticed by  the  English  press. 

Austria  is  taking  steps  to  completely  disarm 
herself. 

The  English  press  are  quite  satisfied  with  the 
recent  pamphlet  of  the  French  Emperor. 

The  enrolment  of  Rifle  Volunteers  is  going 
forward  rapidly  in  England. 

Garibaldi  has  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
ladies  of  Italy. 

The  Spaniards  are  not  allowed  by  the  Moors 
to  take  the  offensive. 

The  thermometer  in  Paris  has  indicated  eleven 
degrees  below  zero,  recently. 

Upwards  of  four  hundred  French  vessels  were 
wrecked  during  the  month  of  November. 

Francis  Joseph,  of  Austria,  is  not  going  to 
abdicate.     He  will  hold  on. 

Roger,  the  eminent  French  singer,  made  his 
appearance  in  Opera  at  Paris,  for  the  first  time 
since  he  lost  his  arm. 

Mettcrnich,  the  representative  of  Austria  at 
the  French  Court,  is  made  more  of  than  any 
other  minister. 

It  is  certain  that  Spain  has  at  least  thrown 
Gibraltar  in  a  sort  of  eclipse,  by  her  military  oc- 
cupation of  Ceuta  opposite. 

The  pamphlet  that  has  lately  appeared  in 
Paris  on  the  "Pope  and  the  Congress,"  forms 
the  chief  topic  of  discussion  at  present  in  tho 
political  circles  of  Europe. 


Tnsto  Is  the  mind's  tnet, 

CloonlineSfl  is  the  elegance  of  the  poor. 

It  costs  more  to  revenge  wrongs  than  to  bear 
them. 

Zeal  without  knowledge,  is  fire  without 
light. 

He.  is  truly  wise  who  can  endure  evil  and  en- 
joy good. 

A  thought  that  lives  is  only  a  deed  struggling 
into  birth. 

Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sups  as  surely  on 
contempt. 

You  may  imitate  n  good  man,  but  never  coun- 
terfeit him. 

Boshnosfl  is  the  faithful  but  Unhappy  parent  of 
misfortune. 

Man  is  partly  a  creature  and  partly  a  creator 
of  cin-umstitnces. 

In  order  to  deserve  a  true  friend,  we  miiHt 
Learn  first  to  be  one. 

Idleness  and  intemperance  arc  disciples  of  ono 
master,  and  their  mission  is  ruin. 

Let  the  slandered  take  comfort ;  it  is  only  at 
fruit  trees  that  thieves  throw  stones. 

It  is  the  ordinary  way  of  the  world,  to  keep 
folly  at  the  helm  and  wit  under  hatches. 

Let  friendship  creep  gently  to  a  hc;ght ;  if  it 
rush  to  it,  it  may  soon  run  itself  out  of  breath. 

Tart  words  make  no  friends ;  a  spoonful  of 
honey  will  catch  more  flics  than  a  gallon  of  vine- 
gar. 

Some  day  it  will  be  found  that  to  bring  up  a 
man  with  a  genial  nature,  a  good  temper,  and 
a  happy  frame  of  mind,  is  a  greater  effort  than 
to  perfect  him  in  many  accomplishments. 


Sohtx's  ©lio. 


Women  are  like  horses  —the  gayer  the  harness 
they  have  on,  the  better  they  feel. 

Prentice  suggests  if  the  Mexicans  want  to 
leant  the  secret  of  stable  government,  perhaps  they 
had  better  send  for  Mr.  Rarcy. 

Sir  William  Draper  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Pepin  the  French  king,  and  traced  tho 
pedigree  thus :  Pepin,  Pipkin,  Napkin,  Diaper, 
Draper. 

"Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  yon  can 
do  to-day,"  said  a  mother  to  a  child.  "  Well, 
then,  mamma,  let  us  eat  the  cranberry  pie  that 
is  in  the  safe." 

Punch  exclaims — "  By  Jove,  French  women 
were  fair  enough  before ;  but  now,  ever  since 
this  abominable  Crinoline  came  in,  they  are 
not  even  passable  /" 

"I  never  come  late  to  a  friend's  dinner,"  says 
Boileau,  "  for  I  have  observed  that  when  a  com- 
panyis  waiting  for  a  man,  they  make  use  of  that 
time  to  load  him  with  abuse." 

"  The  least  said  the  soonest  mended,"  does 
not  refer  to  one's  shirt,  when  it  wants  repairing ; 
for  if  one  says  ever  so  little  about  it,  you  will 
not  find  it  any  the  sooner  mended  for  all  that. 

A  "wise  man  of  Gotham  "  made  his  servant 
sleep  in  a  chamber  adjoining  his  own.  Ho 
cried  out  to  him  on  one  occasion,  "  George,  am 
I  asleep  V  "  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  conscientious 
George.     "Ah,  good!" 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  presents,  every  week,  an  agreeable  melange 
of  the  notable  events  and  literature  of  the  time.  Its  col- 
umns always  contain  a  goodly  store  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Pea  ami  Land,  and  Toe  tic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  so  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 

"WIT  AJTD  HUMOR. 

In  politics,  and  upon  aU  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.     Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
contain  views  of  every  important  City,  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service;  with  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AN  UNRIVALLED  CORPS  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  is  conducted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  printed  upon  fine  paper,  from 
new  and  beautiful  type. 

Terms:— Invariably  in  Advance. 

1  subscriber,    one  year S?2  00 

2  subscribers,  one  year, 3  00 

4  "         '»■'«' 600 

10        "  "     " iooo 

And  one  gratis  to  the  getter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  *ent,  the  getter-up  will 
havo  a  right  to  add,  at  aDy  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  S1,00  each. 

One  copy  of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial  "  and  one  copy  of 
the  "  Literary  Companion,  one  year,  ©3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  tho 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Bromficki  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 

F.  GLEASOX. 
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Written  for  Gleafon's  Pictorial. 
THE    SOUt    PICTURE. 


EV   SYBIL  PARK. 


I  can  hear  a  gentle  dashing 

Of  the  wdtens  along  the  sani ; 
I  can  see  the  sunlight  flashing 

Over  all  the  pleasant  land. 
While  a  shining  mist  is  creeping 

O'er  the  green  and  leafy  bowers, 
Love  and  Hope,  and  Faith,  are  sleeping — 

White-robed  angels  mid  the  flowers. 

Down  among  the  drooping  willows 

Light-winged  zephyrs  come  and  go, 
Gayly  singing  with  the  billows, 

As  they  wander  to  and  fro. 
Never  fading — never  dying 

Are  the  Eden-blossoms  there; 
And  no  sound  of  grief  or  sighing 

Floats  upon  the  balmy  air. 

Holy  music,  upward  stealing, 

Lends  an  influence  to  the  scene, 
Like  sonic  sacred  heart-revealing 

Of  the  spirit's  inmost  dream ; 
And  the  sweet  bird  Fancy  singeth 

All  the  day  long  amid  the  leaves — 
Beautiful  the  song  she  bringeth — 

Beautiful  the  web  she  weaves. 

Sunny  land  of  spirit-dreaming! 

Blessed  haven!  Realm  of  light! 
In  thy  radiant  glory  beaming, 

Softly  on  my  upturned  sighs, 
Wilt  thou  linger  thus  forever, 

Vivid  picture  as  thou  art? 
Leave,  oh  leave  the  sad  earth  never, 

While  it  claims  one  throbbing  heart! 

ALFRED,  THE,  GIPSY. 

BY   ritOF.   J.   II.   IKGBA.HAM, 

■       CHAPTER  I. 

"There,  then,  lies  Rome!" 

The  settinj*1  sun  was  pouring  his  golden 
beams  through  rifts  in  a  gorgeous  cloud  that 
hung  low  in  the  west,  flinging  them  in  many  a 
level  arrow  of  crimson  light,  far  across  the  Cam- 
puna,  that,  like  a  lap,  holds  the  eternal  city,  and 
lighting  up  the  summits  of  the  lnindrcd  towers 
of  the  "mistress  of  the  world,"  as  if  a  spire  of 
flame  blazed  on  each  lofty  pinnacle. 

"  There,  then,  lies  Rome !"  repeated  the 
speaker,  who,  having  at  length  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridges  that  shut  in  the  Campana  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  which  command  a  wide 
pospect  of  the  magnificent  plain  outstretched 
beneath,  stood  leaning  on  his  staff,  gazing  with 
enchanted  vision,  on  the  scene  which,  at  all 
times  beautiful,  now  under  the  reflection  of  the 
sunset  glory  of  an  Italian  sky,  was  invested 
.-with  surpassing  loveliness.  He  was  a  mere 
youth,  scarcely  having  entered  his  nineteenth 
year;  his  skin  brown  as  a  berry,  but  glowing 
■with  the  rich  blood  of  health.  His  hair  was  of 
a  dark  chestnut  color,  and  parted  on  his  fore- 
head, fell  down  on  either  side  about  his  shoul- 
ders, in  shining  waves.  His  features  were  very 
line,  of  an  intellectual  and  manly  cast,  and 
seemed  eloquent  with  the  inspiration  of  genius. 
He  was  a  traveller,  as  his  soiled  dress,  the  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  the  little  bundle  strapped  at  his 
shoulders,  indicated.  He  was  of  humble  de- 
gree, also,  for  he  not  only  travelled  on  foot, 
which,  of  itself,  in  Europe,  might  not  always 
prove  lowliness  of  conditiou,  but  his  garments 
were  coarse,  though  very  neat.  He  was  dress- 
ed in  a  closely  fitting  jacket  of  green  stuff",  and 
calico  browsers,  and  a  dust-worn,  black  velvet 
cap,  covered  his  head;  while,  in  Ids  hand, 
doubtless  as  much  for  economy's  sake  as  to  re- 
lieve his  swollen  feet,  lie  carried  a  pair  of  well- 
,  worn  shoes,  of  the  rudest  fabric.  To  the  bun- 
dle at  his  back  was  swung  a  painter's  palette, 
and  from  one  of  the  pockets  of  his  jacket,  pro- 
truded the  ends  of  a  bundle  of  painter's  brush- 
es ;  -while  the  staff  on  which  he  leaned,  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  "  rest,"  with  which  ar- 
tists support  the  wrist  when  at  work.  It  was 
apparent  that  he  was  a  young  painter  going  to 
Rome  to  study. 

"  Yonder,  then,  is  the  mother  of  nations, 
with  her  throne  upon  the  seven  hills — the  mis- 
tress of  the  world — the  eternal  city  !  Wonderf til 
spot !  The  theatre  of  events  how  great !  How 
vast  the  thoughts — how  full  of  awe,  the  emo- 
tions that  fill  my  mind  !  Most  mighty  city  ! 
Subject  of  all  past  history — theme  of  terrible 
prophecy  !  It  is  overpowering  to  the  senses  to 
contemplate  thee — for,  at  one  thought,  the  acts 
and  mighty  deeds  of  half  the  world's  age  rush 
upon  my  soul,  overwhelming,  crushing,  pros- 
trating its  powers  with  their  suffocating  weight !" 


The  line  countenance  of  the  yonth  glowed  as 
he  thus  apostrophised  a  spot  upon  which  no  civ- 
ilized human  eye  can,  for  the  first  time,  look 
without  the  deepest  emotion.  Every  eloquent 
feature  bore  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the 
feeling  in  his  own  bosom,  to  which  his  lips  had 
given  utterance. 

"Alas,  how  art  thou  fallen!"  he  continued, 
after  a  few  moments'  silence;  "thy  glory  is 
taken  from  thee,  and  thou  art  become  a  mighty 
wreck  of  the  past — thy  honors,  thy  glories,  thv 
noblest  associations  are  by-gone  !  Thy  bright-  ; 
ncss  has,  indeed,  become  dim,  and  thy  gold, 
brass.  Once,  teacher  of  art  and  arms  to  the 
world — the  school  of  warriors  and  of  statesmen, 
what  art  thou  now  ?  The  sword  of  steel  is 
converted  into  the  pencil — thy  armies  into 
troops  of  singers — and  thy  statesmen  into 
gowned  priests !  Nay,  but  imperishable  art 
remains  with  thee  ;  and  while  thou  dost  con- 
tinue to  contain  all  that  is  beautiful  or  great  in 
painting  and  sculpture — while  even-  ruin  upon 
thy  green  bosom,  Italy,  is  a  Pharos  to  light  ge- 
nius to  the  altars  where  it  loves  to  worship — 
white  thy  palaces  are  temples  of  art,  and  thy 
decaying  cities,  schools  for  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, thou  art  still  living — still  great — still 
Rome!  Physical  Rome  may  exist  no  longer, 
her  political  empire  may  be  ended,  hut  the  im- 
perishable spirit  of  thy  greatness  lingers  about 
thee,  holding  o*ver  the  hearts  and  minds  of-men, 
an  intellectual  sway  that  shall  even  eclipse  thine 
an'ient  glory." 

He  paused  and  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  the 
far  city,  following,  mentally,  the  current  of 
thought  lie  had  given  language  to,  when  an 
English  travelling-chariot,  with  a  coronet  and 
ducal  arms  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  and  at- 
tended by  the  usual  retinue,  in  plain  liveries, 
gained  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  exclamation, 
"Rome,  Rome!"  in  a  voice  of  thrilling  sweet- 
ness, to  which  surprise  and  emotion  gave  depth 
and  richness,  caught  his  ear.  He  turned  his 
head  in  time  only  to  see  the  carriage  roll  swiftly 
past  him,  though  not  without  having  caught  sight 
of  the  fine  contour  of  a  woman's  bonnctless 
head  and  shoulders,  and  the  profile  of  a  noble- 
looking  gentleman  beside  her,  both  having  their 
gaze  directed  eagerly  toward  the  capital.  In  a 
few  seconds,  the  carriage  was  hid  by  a  winding 
in  the  descent,  but  shortly  afterward  re-appeared 
rolling  over  the  Campana  towards  the  gate  of 
Rome.  He  followed  it  with  his  eye  till  only  a 
faint  cloud  of  dust  indicated  its  position,  and 
then  saddening  spake,  giving  a  key  to  the  medi- 
tations that  evidently  had  more  recently  occu- 
pied his  mind. 

"  How  rich  that  voice  !  It  was  but  a  single 
word  it  articulated — but  that  word  was  full  of 
sweet  music  !  Its  melody  will  vibrate  through 
my  soul  in  undying  cadence.  She  must  he 
beautiful ;  such  a  voice  could  belong  to  none 
but  earth's  loveliest !  And  the  superb  head  and 
neck  1  She  must  be  beautiful !  Oh,  it  was  a 
very  sweet  voice.  But  I  will  walk  on  and  for- 
get it — for  she  must  be  noble — and  what  has  a 
poor  student  to  do  with  noble  maidens,  be  they 
fair  or  frae  !" 

With  a  sigh  which  he  soon  changed  to  a 
light-hearted  whistle,  he  settled  his  pack  to  his 
shoulders,  grasped  his  staff',  and  with  a  free  step, 
descended  the  hill  into  the  Campana. 


CHAPTER  II. 
In  a  recess  of  one  of  the  galleries  resorted  to 
by  the  numerous  students  that,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  throng  to  Rome  to  seize  upon  the 
fast-fading  glories  of  an  era  when  genius  seemed 
to  have  chosen  Italy  for  the  throne  of  her  em- 
pire, there  sat,  in  front  of  an  exquisite  Madon- 
na of  Titian,  a  young  artist,  with  his  easel  be- 
fore him, t  intently  engaged  in  transferring  the 
picture,  with  a  skill  little  less  than  his  whom  he 
imitated,  to  his  canvas.  He  was  attired  in  a 
close  green  jacket,  and  calico  trowscrs,  and  be- 
side him  lying  on  the  floor,  was  an  old  and 
much  worn  velvet  cap.  His  dark,  hazel  eyes, 
were  filled  with  the  light  of  genius,  and  his 
handsome  face  glowed  with  the  passion  of  his 
art  as  he  sat  and  copied.  He  was  apart  from 
the  other  students  who  frequented  the  gallery, 
and  seemed  to  be  wholly  indifferent  to  the  gay 
crowd  that  promenaded  the  saloon,  of  whom, 
now  and  then,  some  connoisseur,  attracted  by 
his  silent  industry,  would  turn  his  eyes  toward 
the  subject  of  his  attention,  and  with  the  self- 
assured  look  of  a  savant,  lisp  out,  "a  Titian," 
and  pass  on — otherwise,  the  young  painter  pur- 
sued his  labors  alone  and  unnoticed.  That  he 
is  the  youthful  pilgrim  whom  we  first  saw  look- 


ing down  upon  the  Campana,  may  be  gathered, 
perhaps,  from  his  costume,  as  well  as  his  pnr- 
suit.  This  is  the  ninth  day  he  lias  been  in 
Rome. 

It  was  near  the  hour  for  closing  the  gallery, 
and  but  a  few  persons  remained,  when  an  elder- 
ly gentleman  of  noble  exterior,  and  with  the 
courtly  air  of  a  man  of  high  birth,  passed  near 
the  position  occupied  by  the  painter,  a  lovely 
young  creature  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  a  tall, 
beautiful,  but  somewhat  haughty  young  lady, 
preceding  them  a  few  steps  in  advance.  The  at- 
tention of  the  latter  was  instantly  arrested  by  the 
animated  countenance  of  the  yonthful  student, 
as  he  caught  at  the  same  time  inspiration  equal- 
ly in  religion  and  in  his  art,  from  the  subject  and 
its  painter,  and  approaching  him,  she  uncon- 
sciously began  to  gaze  on  liis  face  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  the  inanimate  heads  that  hung 
around  her. 

"  "Why,  Eleanor,  what  has  fascinated  you  so  V 
cried  the  young  lady  on  the  arm  of  the  gentle- 
man, after  watching  her,  for  an  instant,  in  amaz- 
ed wonder. 

The  lady  addressed  instantly  recovered  herself, 
blu-diingly  changed  the  direction  of  her  eyes, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  seemed  to  study,  with  per- 
severing attention,  an  old  landscape  upon  the 
wall.  Scarcely  were  the  words  spoken  that  pro- 
duced this  effect,  when  the  young  painter,  who 
had  hitherto,  seemed  insensible  to  any  external 
impression,  started  back  from  his  canvas  with 
tiie  involuntary  exclamation — 

"The  same  voice  I" 

His  eyes  ,  as  he  spoke,  were  riveted  on  the 
lovely  speaker,  wdio,  in  her  turn,  regarded  him 
with  surprise.  But  her  face  appeared  to  have  an 
electric  effect  upon  him ;  for,  no  sooner  did  he 
see  it,  than  clapping  his  hands  together,  he  said 
with  astonishing  vehemence,  fixing,  the  while, 
his  full  gaze  upon  her  angelic  countenance — 

"  Titian's  Madonna  !" 

"  What  can  he  mean,  cousin  i  Uncle,  ask 
him,"  cried  the  young  lady,  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed as  Eleanor,  retreating  to  them  with  some 
alarm  at  this  sudden  outbreak. 

"  He  is,  certainly,  a  strange  young  man," 
said  the  gentleman  ;  "one  of  the  eccentricities, 
doubtless,  of  his  pursuit." 

"He  is,  certainly,  very  handsome,"  said  the 
young  lady  who  had  leaned  upon  him.  The 
next  moment  she  added,  "His.  gaze  confuses 
me  !     Father,  shall  we  go  ?" 

But,  regardless  of  the  surprise  of  one,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  the  other,  the  painter  contin- 
ued to  gaze  upon  the  maiden  till  she  dropped  her 
head  in  confusion,  and  turned  to  fly.  Then  he 
silently  pointed  to  the  canvas  on  the  easel  before 
him.  The  gentleman  had  scarcely  cast  a  glance 
upon  it  ere  he  exclaimed  with  undisguised  aston- 
ishment— 

"  My  daughter's  portrait  !  Laura,  Lady 
Eleanor,  look  here  !" 

"  Can  I  believe  my  own  eyes  ?"  said  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  after  looking  for  a  few  moments  at  the 
painting,  she  turned  and  gave  a  puzzled  look  first 
at  her  cousin,  and  then  at  the  handsome  young 
artist,  who  seemed  no  less  surprised  than  the  op- 
posite party. 

"How  came  you  by  tin's  portrait,  sir ?"  de- 
manded the  gentleman,  somewhat  haughtily. 

The  youth  pointed  silently  to  the  original  on 
the  wall. 

"  It  is  the  same,"  was  the  remark  of  the  as- 
tonished beholder.     "A  Titian,  is  it  not?" 

"  None  other,"  was  the  calm  reply. 

"  Wonderful  coincidence  !  And  this  is  your 
copy?" 

"  I  have  this  moment  completed  it." 

"And  did  no  knowledge  of  its  resemblance  to 
my  fair  cousin,  here,  prompt  you  to  begin  it?" 
asked  Lady  Eleanor,  glancing  with  playful  irony 
at  the  maiden. 

"  My  surprise,  lady,  at  the  discovery,  is  no 
less  than  your  own." 

"  The  copy  is  the  most  like  you,  my  child," 
said  the  gentleman,  after  contemplating  both 
awhile ;  the  colors  being  fresher,  and  retaining 
more  of  the  tint  of  life.  I  will  purchase  it  of 
you,  sir." 

The  young  painter,  whose  eyes  had  not  ceased 
to  dwell  on  the  lovely  personification  of  his  copy, 
each  moment  drinking  into  his  soul  her  beauty, 
like  new  wine,  till  he  was  intoxicated  with  love, 
either  did  not  hear,  or  was  too  absorbed  in  his 
daring  and  newly-awakened  passion  to  regard 
the  proposition ;  and  when  the  moment  after- 
wards it  was  repeated,  he  replied  in  a  tone  so  de- 
cided as  to  partake  of  rudeness. 

"  Buv !     Buv  it  ?    No,  sir.     It  is  sacred  !" 


"  It  is  a  Madonna,  indeed — but  Madonnas 
may  bc^urchascd,  for  a  trifle,  in  .every  stall  in 
Rome,"  responded  the  gentleman  with  some 
asperity.  "  I  will  pay  you  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  piece — 'tis  but  a  hasty  sketch,  at  the  best, 
and  yon — you  " — he  hesitated  as  he  glanced 
over  his  coarse  apparel,  and  then  added  quickly, 
"  it  is,  perhaps,  much  more  than  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  getting  for  simple  copies." 

"  It  is  a  hundred  guineas  more  than  I  get  for 
any  picture.  This  is  the  first  I  have  attempted 
for  myself." 

"Do  you  subsist  by  tins  profession?" 

"  I  hope  to  do  so,  sir." 

"  And  refuse  the  ample  remuneration  for  what 
you  say  is  your  first  piece.  Will  you  dispose  of 
it?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Know,  young  man,  that  the  portrait  you  re- 
fuse to  give  up,  is,  by  a  miracle,  that  of  Lady 
Laura  Linton,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Linton, 
who  now  addresses  you." 

"My  lord,"  said  the  youth,  firmly,  hut  re- 
spectfully, "  I  will  not  part  with  it.  So  much 
more  noble  as  is  the  fair  being  with  whom  it  re- 
sembles, so  much  more  sacred  does  it  become 
to  me."  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  rested  modestlv 
and  reverently  on  the  cast-down  face  of  the  maid- 
en. "Through  this  accidental  resemblance,  it 
possesses,  in  my  eyes,  a  far  holier  character,  my 
lord,  than  it  can  challenge  as  an  image  of  the 
Mary  Mother.  The  spirit  of  a  new  Divinity  has 
now  decended  upon  it,  and  inspires  each  lovely 
lineament.  No,  my  lord,  I  will  not  part  with 
it." 

Lady  Laura  well  understood  the  plain,  bold 
words  he  uttered,  and  though  she  felt  that  she 
ought  to  resent  the  attitude  he  assumed,  yet  she 
found  herself  unable,  nay,  disinclined  to  reprove, 
even  with  a  look,  a  compliment  so  sincere,  and 
originating  from  a  coincidence  so  singular  as  that 
conveyed  in  his  determination  to  keep  her  por- 
trait. 

"  Is  it  for  myself  alone,  or  for  the  strangeness 
of  the  circumstances,  that  influence  this  resolu- 
tion ?"  she  asked  of  herself ;  but  before  she  could 
receive  a  satisfactory  reply,  the  old  nobleman, 
who  was  not  blind  to  this  little  passage  of  gal- 
lantry, on  the  score  of  the  humble  student,  mut- 
tering something  reflecting  on  the  impertinence 
of  the  young  Italian  painters  "  that  exist  ou  a 
maravedi  a  month,"  drew  her  arm  within  his  ; 
then  accompanied  by  his  niece,  Lady  Eleanor, 
he  left  the  gallery.  On  their  way  to  the  carriage, 
the  latter,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  pow- 
erful Duke  of  Calwallader,  travelling  in  Italy 
under  Lord  Linton's  protection,  made  herself 
both  witty  and  merry,  as  much  to  the  annoyance 
of  the  father  as  daughter,  on  the  conquest  of 
Lady  Laura  over  the  poor  student,  but  the  con- 
versation, naturally,  soon  turned  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary coincidence  which  they  had  just  wit- 
nessed. 

The  youth  listened  until  he  heard  the  carriago 
move  away  from  the  door,  when,  rolling  up  his 
canvas,  he  left  the  gallery,  and  sought  his  hum- 
ble lodgings. 


CHAPTER  III. 
It  was  the  third  day  of  the  carnival,  and 
growu  men  and  women  became,  once  more, 
children.  The  streets  were  filled  with  fantastic 
pageants,  strangely  mingled  with  religious  pro- 
cessions. The  discordant  music  of  the  charaveri 
resounded  through  the  streets  which,  centimes 
before,  gave  back  the  notes  of  the  warlike  trump- 
et and  the  scarcely  less  war-like  shouts  that  at- 
tended triumphal  entries.  Every  man  and  wo- 
man in  Rome,  now  had  license  to  play  the  fool. 
Balconies  were  thronged  with  lovely  women, 
with  their  heads  tastefully  dressed,  with  dark 
eyes  and  snowy  hands,  filling  the  air  with  musi- 
cal laughter,  while  they  cast  flowers  Concealing 
a  heavy  sugar-plum  within  their  leaves,  eggs 
beautifully  dyed,  and  filled  with  scented  waters, 
and  handfulls  of  bon-bons  in  showers  upon  the 
passing  cavaliers,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback. 
And  many  was  the  gay  gallant,  who,  assaying 
to  scale  the  balconies  and  avenge  himself,  ac- 
cording to  immemorial  usage,  on  the  lips  of  the 
fairest  of  its  defenders,  was  forced  back  to  the 
ground  by  the  brisk  discharge  of  sugared  missiles, 
that  descended  into  his  face  and  eyes,  like  grape- 
shot.  The  whole  city  was  a  scene  of  gaiety  and 
dazzling  confusion.  Strangers  from  all  pails  of 
Europe,  and  .from  the  United  States,  rode 
through  the  thronged  streets  in  their  carnages, 
to  behold  the  various  spectacles,  adding,  by  the 
splendor  of  their  equipages,  to  the  brilliancy  of 
the  scene. 


(I  I,  I!  A  SOX'S    1' I  CTO  It  I  A  L. 
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Ii  Imppenod,  thai  as  nti  ICngUrtli  chm'iot  nnd 
pair,  containing  n  gontlemnn  rind  two  young 
ladies,  w«a  crossing  thu  axon  oin  oiuprtHHlng  Trn« 
jnn'fl  pillar,  onoof  tlio  10  pcrfumou  inUoilbH,  ml 
big  ita  original  aim,  struck  0119  of  the  spirited 
horses  in  tlio  oyq,  nnd  so  tc-rviuctl  thounminl,thnl 
bounding  to  11  grout  height  in  his  truer*,  lie 
broke  from  the  carriage  nhd  Ids  fellow,  nnd  drag- 
ging the  couchinufi  to  the  ground,  dashed  through 
tlio  crowded   thoroughfare,  nl  tlio   wildottl  rnto, 

the  frogmouw  of  liifl  brokon  hurnesa  Hying  al 1 

Ms  hei'U  Tlio  noise  llicy  mndu,  '.^  WOll  III)  tlio 
pain  tln-y  inflicted,  uddctl  wings  to  Ida  mini  ttpocd, 
nnd  every  whero  his  prouonco  changed  the  sounds 
of  merriment  to  erica  of  terror  and  alarm.  Tlio 
remaining  Uomu  plunged  terrifically  for  n  few 
seconds,  without  ottering  to  run,  during   which 

iul'-rviil,  the  gOUtlcnuVU,  WllO  WH8  the  Efll'l  Of 
Linton,  leaped  to  the  grOlUld,  Succeeded  in  as- 
sisting Laily  Eleanor  to  alight,  and   was   in  tlio 

aei  of  extending  his  iinu;-,  as  the,  danger  grow 

L imminent,  imploringly  towards  his  daughter,  on- 
treating  her,  as  she  stood  undecided,  to  risk  the 
jump,  when,  with  a  mad  leap,  the  single  horse 
started  forward  with  the  chariot,  throwing  tlio 
maiden  hack  again,  upon  the  seat,  where,  with 
her  hands  clasped  together,  a  colorless  cheek, 
nnil  an  air  of  calm  resignation,  such  na  woman 
only  can  wear  iu  extremes!  peril,  she  awaited, 
wdiat  appeared  to  every  beholder,  inevitable 
death,  But  her  eyes  woro  000I  and  steady,  and 
sho  appeared  to  survey  the  road  along  which  she 
was  homo  as  if  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  and 
to  weigh,  with  something  like  the  calculations 
of  hope,  the  chances  of  escape. 

At  a  speed  that  deliod  all  hope  of  check,  even 
to  the  boldest  that  sawr  the  vehicle  whirled  past 
them,  the  horse  flew  with  the  chariot  iu  the  di- 
rection of  the  Via  Appia,  overturning  every  ob- 
stacle in  his  progress,  and  emerging  into  a  square 
thronged  with  revellers,  and  surrounded  by  gay 
booths  which  opened  on  the  Tiber,  lie  took  his 
course,  maddened  to  fury  by  the  shouts  that  fol- 
lowed him,  directly  across  the  space  towards  the 
river,  which  at  the  point  he  aimed  for,  was  sev- 
eral feet  lower  than  the  quay,  and  covered  with 
small  boats.  He  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
water,  and  in  a  second  or  two,  would  have  leap- 
ed, with  the  carriage,  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd- 
ed stream,  when  a  young  man,  ia  the  dress  of  a 
student  of  the  galleries,  sprang  from  a  booth  in 
which  he  had  been  bargaiuing  for  painter's  col- 
ors, and  struck  the  enraged  animal  smartly  on 
the  right  side  of  the  head  with  a  long  staff.  At 
the  same  instant,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life, 
lie  threw  himself  forward  in  the  direction  the 
horse  was  dying,  aud  fastening  his  grasp  on  the 
bit,  pulled  him  short  round  with  a  dexterity  and 
skill  that  seemed  above  mortal  means,  and  turn- 
ed him  from  his  fatal  course,  wdiile  the  air  rung 
■with  the  applauding  shouts  of  the  multitude. 
His  speed,  however,  was  not  lessened  by  this  di- 
version from  bis  former  line  of  flight;  and, 
though  no  longer  moving  iu  the  direction  of  the 
Tiber,  he  now  strove  to  press  forward  in  an  op- 
posite one.  But  the  youth,  with  a  hand  on  each 
side  of  his  mouth,  held  him  "with  a  grasp  that 
governed  his  motions,  so  that,  restrained  in  every 
endeavor  to  bound  forward,  his  movements  be- 
came confined  to  a  circle,  in  which  he  whirled 
,  the  carriage  with  fearful  velocity,  dragging  the 
resolute  youth  at  his  bit,  whose  whole  strength 
and  presence  of  mind  were  required  to  keep  him 
to  the  centre,  from,  which,  every  instant  he  threat- 
ened to  bolt.  The  excitement  of  the  multitude 
now  became  intense.  The  lady  in  the  carriage, 
in  whom,  at  the  first  glance,  on  emerging  from 
the  booth,  the  young  painter  had  recognized  the 
original  of  his  copy,  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
him,  full  of  gratitude  and  hope,  while  all  fear 
seemed  to  be  turned  from  herself  to  him. 
Round  and  round  in  a  ring  that  each  moment 
decreased  in  diameter,  the  chariot  flew,  wdiile,  at 
bis  head,  bis  body  braced  outward  almost  hori- 
zontally, and  Iris  whole  weight  thrown  inward, 
hung  the  young  student,  with  a  hold,  that  death 
alone  could  unloose — for  he  knew,  with  every 
soul  present,  that  the  life  of  the  maiden  depend- 
ed solely  an  his  coolness,  courage  and  persever- 
ance. Altogether  it  was  a  spectacle  of  terrific 
sublimity ;  the  mighty  efforts  of  the  horse  to 
break  away  from  the  centre,  about  which  the 
youth  resolved  that  be  should  exhaust  bis  fire  ; 
his  swelled  muscles,  foaming  mouth,  and  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  the  powerful  action  of  his  thund- 
ering hoof;  the  dizzy  whirl  of  the  scarcely  visi- 
ble wheels  ;  the  hope  against  hope  that  animat- 
ed the  face  of  the  noble  girl ;  and  the  resolute 
air — the  fixed  eye — compressed  lips — the  full 
veins  of  the  forehead,  seemingly  bursting  with 


blood,  tout  the  bared  righl  mm.  <m  which  the 
chorda  stood  "in  lil  c  rod    of  ir 1  the  mfti  tor 

rtpil'il  of  I  he  serin  ■  !  The  ilili'l'r.l  of  the  throng, 
in  the  fittO   of  the  gtillaiil  youth,  Hecmcd,   nl    one 

time,  to  take  the  place  of  their  sympathy  for  the 
ludy — lor  gullnntry,  'M  the  eye  of  human  ndinir- 
uiioii,  often  prcdcute  cluimH  superior  lo  those  of 
beauty. 

"  I, el  hi  in  loo,.-  mid  BaVO  J'OUWelfl"   eried  one 

among  iln'  crowd. 

"  You  will  novor  chock  him,  young  man,  hut 
sacrifice  your  own  life."  Biioutotl a  b'rouch  mar- 
quis from  his  horse. 

"  Hold  on  for  your  life,  iny  good  bid,"  cried 
an  American  naval  officer,  near;  "he  begins  to 
(lag." 

"  Vou  will  soon  break  him  down,  young  man, 
if  you  call  bold  out  a  few  moments  longer," 
cried  an  Englishman. 

But  the  Htudout  heard  them  net ;  hi  <  wdiolc 
soul  being  intent  on  subduing  the  energies  of  the 
furious  animal  ;  and  by  the  expression  of  his 
eye.,  it  was  plain  that  ho  had  confidence  in  him- 
self, and  kiunv  that  he  must  gain  the  mastery. 
For  full  ten  minutes  tin?  horse  maintained  his 
mettle;  he  then  began  to  show  that  ho  felt  the 
weight  and  pressure  at  his  head,  and  to  evince 
signs  of  giving  our.  The  circle  to  which  his 
antagonist  kept  him,  momentarily  grew  narrower, 
and  he  found  less  and  loss  room  for  bis  move- 
ments ;  the  sweat,  at  length,  ran  like  water  from 
his  glossy  skin,  his  breath  came  shorter  and 
quicker,  and  his  limbs  trembled  ;  and  now  each 
revolution  he  made,  the  shouts  of  iho  multitude 
became  louder  and  louder,  for  at  even'  round, 
he  showed  himself  weaker  than  at  the  preceding, 
and  ready  to  yield  to  the  superiority  {not  of 
strength,  but  of  human  intelligence)  of  the 
young  student.  He,  himself,  was  not  unobserv- 
ant of  these  symptoms  of  surrender,  and  watch- 
ing his  time,  suddenly  pressed  the  animal's  nose 
to  the  ground  while  yet  he  was  going  at  consid- 
erable speed ;  then  throwing  his  whole  weight 
upon  his  shoulders,  he  dragged  him,  bodily,  to 
bis  knees,  and,  as  be  intended  to  do,  overset  the 
chariot.  But  thought  is  not  quicker  than  the 
bound  he  made  to  its  side,  as  it  was  falling  over, 
and  ere  she  reached  the  ground,  the  maiden  was 
caught  in  his  arms. 

"  My  dear  child  !"  cried  the  Earl  of  Linton, 
springing  forward  bareheaded  and  breathless, 
receiving  her  from  him  to  fold  her  in  his  pater- 
nal embrace. 

"  Dear  father,  I  am  safe,1'  she  could  only  ar- 
ticulate, and  swooned  away. 

For  a  few  moments  her  situation  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  had  reached  the  spot,  expecting  to  find  the 
young  lady  injured,  if  not  dashed  to  pieces. 
When,  at  length,  her  restoration  gave  the  noble- 
man time  to  look  around  him  for  the  youth, 
whose  praises  were  in  all  men's  mouths,  he  was 
no  where  to  be  seen. 

For  several  days,  every  inquiry  was  made  for 
the  student ;  the  galleries  visited ;  the  public 
promenades  watched,  and  even  rewards  offered 
for  information  respecting  him — for  the  gratitude 
of  Lord  Linton  and  his  daughter,  was  a  load  too 
great  to  be  lightly  thrown  off,  without  a  com- 
mensurate effort  to  find  the  individual  who  had 
laid  it  upon  them.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
must  have  quitted  Rome,  for  Florence,  probably, 
or  some  one  of  the  numerous  schools  of  art  that 
abound  in  southern  Italy  ;  and  the  search  having 
proved  ineffectual,  was  finally  abandoned, 
though  reluctantly,  by  the  fair  Lady  Laura,  who 
had  permitted,  besides  gratitude,  another 
emotion,  near  akin  to  it,  to  take  root  in  her  heart. 
Although  the  Earl  ceased  to  think  of  him,  save 
when  the  circumstance  of  her  escape  was  men- 
tioned, the  memory  of  the  young  painter  was 
warmly  cherished  by  both  cousins,  for  his  gal- 
lantry had  even  won  over  the  admiration  of  the 
haughty  Lady  Eleanor ;  besides,  there  was  a 
mystery  thrown  around  him,  independent  of  his 
personal  conduct,  which  lent  a  new  and  peculiar 
interest  to  him  in  their  eyes,  not  the  less  strong 
that  both  his  name  and  country  were  alike  un- 
known. 

[concluded  next  week.] 


AIMING  AT  THE  WRONG  END. 

Teacher. — Come  here,  you  young  scamp,  and 
get  a  sound  spanking. 

Scholar. — You  haint  got  no  right  to  spank 
me,  and  the  copy  you  just  set  me  says  so. 

Teacher. — I  should  like  to  hear  you  read  that 
copy. 

Scholar. — You  shall.  (Reads)  Let  all  the 
ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  forth;  and  when  you're  spanking 
me  you  aint  aiming  at  no  such  aid. 


w  rltton  fbr  Qleuon'fl  PJotorto! 
THK  HAUNTED  CAWTMC. 


nir  :o;i.i.ii;  ATHSRTOtt. 


Thoro  la  In  Qannnnv,  on  too  river  tlUuio,  a  rulnod  co* 

tlO   Ol     ni'i-l     i  iHiiinitk     mid     pIcttirCHqUG    J  ■  I  ■  J  •  •  ■  o-.on  >  .  "ii 

trUo  0  lofty  turret*  nnd  crumbling  tomrn,  the  Ivy  ollagi 
ffltli  touohlng  RrndueM.  Tug  caitlo  mm  ohm  the  prop- 
erty <•(  11  (Ionium  nobleman,  wUoko  oriental  buito,  and 

nl it  Bibulou    ivi'/iiiii,  oniibleJ  bliu   to  prooun  dvi  ry 

luxury  1  "in  1  in)  the  garden  with  raw  exotics.  But  tbore 
wan  11  rumor  Hint,  tbo  onitlo  tra  1  bauuted,  which  gained 
ground  nnd  credence  bo  ipeedfly,  that  tbo  owner,  who 
wiu  naturally  auparatltlouSj  dcurted  lil»  beautiful  homo, 
mill  it.  Ik  now  fuBt  crumbling  away,  and  bai  lout  much  <>f 

it .  former  beauty  ;  yet  ■uulclent  romalni  to  conitl [I 

an  Interesting  object  to  travellers,  it  1"  mmi  bollovod 
'.it  behauntod  ;  and  any  one  who  l«  obliged  (<■  pass  n  after 
il/irii,  1m  not  molested,  und  supposed  to  bo  ondowed  with 
Hfime  rare  vlrtoo,  or  charm,  ond  can  pass  unbanned 
through  nil  tin*  dangers  of  ilfi--  Tbo  author  has  made  a 
fill nt attempt  tO(.;ir«u  poetical  description  of  Tin:  Maiint- 

A  river  wound  in  beauty 
.  Around  11  mansion  fulr, 
Whose  rich  and  rare  exotica 
With  fragrance  filled  Mm  air ; 
The  luviidi  hand  of  wealth  and  taste, 
II  id  spread  new  beauties  round, 
Until  it  .seemed  a  fairer  home 
on  1  nine  enchanted  ground. 
The  rlugii  g  laugh  of  gladness 
Was  beard  tho  livelong  day, 
And  UluVie,  mirth  and  pleasure, 
Chased  tho  evening  gloom  away . 

Now  the  wiilka  are  all  mouldy, 

'I'liu  trellis  decayed, 

And  tilts  owl  and  the  raven 

Inhabit  the  shade. 

Rut  why  this  neglect 

Of  a  man.-dou  so  grand, 

Once  richest  and  proudest 

Of  all  in  tho  land  ? 

Say  why  are  its  garden  walks 

So  overgrown, 

Aud  why  is  it  left 

In  its  beauty,  alone? 

"Why  does  the  traveller 

Suddenly  pale, 

As  a  sweet  sound  is  wafted 

Upon  the  soft  gale? 

And  glance  at  the  house 

Then  swift  hurry  by, 

Like  the  sea-gull,  affrighted 

When  the  tempest  is  nigh? 

Ah !  listen  to  me, 
And  I  will  disclose 
Why  the  lily  oft  changes 
Its  place  with  tho  rose; 
Aud  why  this  rich  mansion 
In  ruins  is  found, 
Aud  the  owner  has  left 
Uncultured  the  ground. 

They  say  that  strange  sights 

And  strange  sounds  are  known, 

Whispered  at  eve,  in  a  hushed  under-tone, 

And  wild  revels  aTe  held 

In  those  kingly  halls, 

And  spiritual  servants 

Come  at  the  calls 

Of  ghostly  masters; 

And  all  is  gay 

In  this  ruined  mansion, 

Ere  dawn  of  day. 

But  long  ere  the  sun 
Appears  in  the  east, 
The  ghostly  partakers 
Of  this  sumptuous  feast, 
Disappear,  as  strangely, 
And  quick  as  they  came  ; 
And  leave  this  fair  mansion 
Its  sad  haunted  name. 


Dr.  Franklin  having  noticed  that  a  certain 
mechanic,  who  worked  near  his  office,  was  al- 
ways smiling  and  happy,  ventured  to  ask  him 
for  the  secret  of  his  constant  cheerfulness.  "No 
secret,  doctor,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  one  of  the 
best  of  wives,  and  when  I  go  to  work  she  has  a 
kind  word  of  encouragement  for  me,  and  when 
I  go  home  she  meets  me  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss, 
and  the  tea  is  sure  to  be  ready ;  and  she  has 
done  so  many  little  things  through  the  day  to 
please  me,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
speak  an>unkind  word  to  anybody." 


The  Paris  papers  speak  of  a  new  industry 
that  has  arisen  in  France  from  the  exigencies  of 
the  times,  and  one  which  is  destined  to  supply 
one  of  the  necessities  of  that  rage  for  destruc- 
tion which  is  becoming  so  apparent.  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  the  systematic  gathering  of  the 
sea-weed  which  is  washed  on  the  rocks  of  the 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  Brittany  to  serve  as 
wadding  for  artillery — it  being  found  to  answer 
the  purpose  admirably — keeping  the  iron  cool, 
and  not  liable  to  ignition — like  the  cotton  wad 
hitherto  in  use. 


Man  is  like  a  snow  ball.  Leave  him  lying  in 
idleness  against  the  sunny  face  of  prosperity, 
and  all  that's  good  in  him  melts  like  butter; 
but  kick  him  around,  and  he  gathers  strength 
with  every  revolution,  until  he  grows  into  an  ava- 
lanche.    To  succeed  you  must  keep  moving. 


PHILADELPHIA   FISH-MARKET. 

I  .'■'>:  tngravtrn  on  (Ao  next  1  agt .  I 
Tho  markets  of  Philadelphia  are  noted  all 
over,  tlio  country.  On  the  two  very  busy  mom- 
tog  bf  tb<-  week,  thoy  are  really  worth  the 
study  of  any  observing  lounger.  Tho  entire 
o)  i'  hi  of  theuc  mai koto  i  •  enormous.  The  ac- 
companying picrntfi  represent  the  Fish-Market 
only.  Tlii  wnn  lir.-i  orccted  in  1710,  and  within 
twenty  yearn  wan  continued  up  oh  far  as  Third 

Hired.      Ibre  could  be  Keen,    in  i'|u:-v  <uii!e>  nii_\  , 

the  pillory  nnd  the  whipping-poatj  placed  where 

culprits  would  most  surely  bfi  '"  pd  C(l    to  public 

derision  or  pity.  The  last  punishment  ever  in- 
flicted here  is  said  10  have  been  ibni  of  n  dm  liing 
store-keeper,  (ho  would  he  Btylcd  a  "  merchant  " 
now,)  who  was  convicted  of  tho  crime  of  forgery. 
Tho  mob  assembled  to  deride  him  enjoyed 
themselves  by  pelting  him  with  rotten  eggs,  and 
the  sheriff  very  deliberately  dipped  bin  tars. 
There  is  n  very  different  sensation  produced 
upon  one  going  through  a  large  and  well  ap- 
plied ii  h-mnrket,  and  rows  of  stalls  containing 

fruits  and  vegetables.  What  it  is,  matter.,  no!  ; 
but  the  Bight  nnd  smell  of  fresh  fish,  those  sca\y 
beauties  of  the  deep,  excites  a  class  of  associa- 
tions that  have  no  relation  lo  vegetables,  much 
less  to  (lowers  and  fruits.  The  hues  of  the  va- 
rious fish  are  often  beautiful  in  the  highest  sense, 
being  prismatic  and  combined  after  exquisitely 
delicate  rules.  But  we  have  no  fish-market  in 
our  American  cities  like  the  famous  Billingsgate 
of  London,  whoso  nshwomen  Dr.  Johnson  once 
set  out  deliberately  to  assail  with  words  they  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of,  by  calling  one  a 
"  noun,"  and  another  an  "adjective,"  and  stir- 
ring up  their  blind  passions  till  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Yet  we  think  we  cat  as 
good  fish  as  are  brought  to  London,  flavored  as 
rarely,  as  fine  of  fibre,  as  gay  of  color,  and  as 
noble  specimens  as  part  the  water  with  caudal 
or  pectoral  fin. 


A    PARISIAN  INCIDENT. 

In  Paris,  the  gallery  of  the  theatre  is  called 
Paradise.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans  took  d fancy 
to  go  to  the  play  one  night  with  only  a  fille  de 
chambrc,  and  to  sit  there.  A  young  officer  sat 
next  her,  was  very  free  in  his  addresses,  nnd, 
when  the  play  was  over,  concluded  by  offering 
her  a  supper,  which  she  seemed  to  accept.  He  ac- 
companied her  down  stairs,  but  was  confounded 
when  be  saw  her  attendants  and  equipage,  and 
heard  her  name.  Recovering,  however,  his  pres- 
ence of  mind,  he  handed  her  into  her  carriage, 
bowed  in  silence,  and  was  retiring,  when  she 
called  out,  "  where  is  the  supper  you  promised  ?" 
He  bowed  and  replied,  "In  Paradise  we  arc  all 
equals  ;  but  I  am  not  insensible  of  the  respect  I 
owe  you,  madame,  on  earth."  This  prompt  and 
proper  reply  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the 
Duchess'  carriage,  and  at  her  table. 


There  Ls  a  good  story  told  of  an  old  deacon 
of  Newbury  port,  who  upon  returning  home 
from  church  one  Sunday,  found  the  boys  had 
made  up  an  egg-nogg  manufacturing  company, 
instead  of  attending  divine  service.  He  at  once 
gave  them  a  severe  reprimand  for  such  coadnet. 
The  worthy  deacon  then  whispered  to  the  eldest 
boy: 

"  John  is  there  any  left  V  Probably  the  good 
deacon  meant  to  spill  it — somewhere! 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


JANUARY  IN  THE   COUNTRY. 

A  perfect  Winter  Scene  is  always  as  accepta- 
ble aB  one  that  raises  a  picture  of  June.  The 
one  we  givo  herewith  is,  to  our  own  view, 
particularly  graphic.  It  suggests  nothing  but 
rural  peace,  plenty  and  contentment.  There 
are  the  cattle,  knee-deep  in  the  newly  fallen 
snow,  impatiently  coming  out  of  the  warm  shed 
to  greet  the  farmer  who  is  up  betimes  to  feed 
thorn.     He  carries  in  his  arms  fresh  hay  for  a 


morning  bite,  while  his  ruddy  boy  comes  hurry- 
ing after,  duly  armed  with  a  bundle  of  corn- 
stalks, for  "  fodder,"  which  he  has  shouldered 
with  the  aid  of  a  pitchfork.  The  hens  nrc  hunt- 
ing about  for  the  stray  seeds  that  fall  from  their 
loads,  and  the  doves  are  out,  printing  pretty 
tracks  in  the  white  snow  upon  the  roof.  And 
how  like  eider-down  lies  the  snow,  that  has  fal- 
len during  the  night !  The  posts  and  fences 
are  all  "  ridged  with  pearl."    No  paths  have  yet 


been  broken  out,  and  the  ronds  are  buried  up. 
Even  tho  desolation  suggested  by  the  lenfless 
trees  is  relieved  by  the  beauty  of  the  tufted 
snow,  which  seems  to  have  caught  and  shut  in 
all  the  warmer  and  more  domestic  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  kept  them  snug  for  escape  again 
when  the  spring  advances.  A  farmer's  life  is 
indeed  an  object  of  envy.  "What  long,  quiet 
evenings  he  has,  with  his  happy  family  around 
him.     Tho  firo  blazes  and  burns  as   city  fires 


know  nothing  about.  Wife  and  children  sit 
around  the  centre  table,  busy  with  knitting  and 
sewing.  Some  one  of  the  circle  reads  the  pa- 
per or  an  interesting  book  aloud,  while  the  rest 
listen  and  arc  improved.  Now  hia  day's  work 
is  done.  His  cattle  are  housed  and  fed.  All 
things  without  arc  snug  and  comfortable.  He 
need  envy  no  man,  for  who  can  be  more  inde- 
pendent than  he  1  His  home  is  his  earthly  Par- 
adise, where  grow  the  fairest  flowers. 


REPRESENTATION    OF    THE    PHILADELPHIA    FISH    MARKET. 
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PLANTER'S  RESIDENCE. 

In  all  the  high-colored  readings  the  poets  give 
uo  of  residences  by  Lnke  Lcman  and  Lake  Corao, 
and  the  marhlo  walls  that  glisten  in  the  deeps  of 
other  charming  bodies  of  water  on  the  European 
Continent,  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  par- 
alolled,  and  more  too,  in  many  and  many  a  lo- 
cality on  our  own  continent  and  in  our  own 
country.  The  ideal  home  of  the  unfortunate 
Blennerh asset,  on  his  beautiful  island  in  the 
Ohio,  was  something  to  be  remembered,  not  only 
of  itself  but  for  its  most  poetic  description  at 
the  hands  of  the  distinguished  "William  Wirt. 
Other  men  have  gone  and  selected  picturesque 
spots  for  their  homes,  since  his  day,  and  built 
upon  them.  Our  artists,  our  literary  men,  our 
wealthy  merchants — with  taste  and  without — 
and  our  well-to-do  agriculturists.  But  we  think 
there  are  two  classes  of  our  people,  in  particu- 
lar, who  are  most  likely  to  select  and  appropriate 
the  natural  elysiums  that  are  to  be  found  by  the 
eye  that  is  trained  in  their  search — agriculturists 
and  manufacturers.  Both  of  them  are  forced  to 
make  forays  into  the  domains  of  nature,  in  the 
way  of  their  occupation  ;  and  when  they  come  to 
look  around  for  that  one  site,  dearer  than  all 


others  to  their  eyes  and  hearts,  where  Homo  is 
to  stand  while  life  shall  keep  alive  their  affection 
for  nny  earthly  object,  they  have  it  in  their  pow- 
er to  select  that  which  all  other  men  shall,  on 
beholding  it,  call  unsurpassingly  beautiful.  On 
the  banks  of  the  noble  Mississippi,  so  well 
named  the  "Father  of  Waters,"  there  are  sites 
for  houses  not  to  be  excelled  by  anything  that 
European  lakes  or  rivers  furnish.  Especially  is 
this  remark  truo  of  the  lower  banks  of  that 
river,  or  near  its  approach  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  This  is  indeed  the  planters'  metropo- 
lis, whoso  single  royal  hotel,  the  St.  Charles, 
affords  to  the  stranger  guest  some  of  the  most 
various  and  pleasing  observations  he  shall  meet 
with  anywhere  in  the  world ;  furnishing  as 
marked  a  contrast  to  one  of  the  mammoth  Chi- 
cago hotels  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  To 
New  Orleans  the  wealthy  planter,  who  has  made 
and  marketed  his  cotton  or  his  sugar  crop,  comes 
with  almost  undeviating  regularity  every  winter, 
accompanied  by  bis  family  and  such  servants  as 
are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  "With  the 
earliest  notes  of  preparation  for  the  Spring  ope- 
rations, however,  migration  commences  to  the 
home,  up  or  down  the  river  again.     Once  estab- 


lished there  in  the  airy,  capacious,  cool,  and  pic- 
turesque dwellings,  whether  of  one  or  two  stories, 
and  the  placid  life  of  the  plantation  is  begun 
again.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  any  one  who 
possesses  a  warm  fancy  to  invest  such  a  plan- 
ter's residence  as  our  artist  has  well  depicted  be- 
low, with  all  the  many-hued  charms  of  poetry. 
The  river  flowing  by  so  grandly  and  with  such 
a  ceaseless  tone  of  majesty ;  the  tall  tropical 
trees,  plumed  at  their  tops,  like  specimens  of 
curious  exotics ;  the  long  gray  moss  that  trails 
from  the  decayed  branches  of  the  oaks,  festoon- 
ing the  trees  with  a  truly  melancholy  looking 
web,  which  planters  call  the  "  death's-veil "  ; 
the  bright,  fresh  moonlights,  when  shore  and 
river  are  wrapped  in  a  single  fold  of  silver 
beauty,  fairer  and  purer  and  daintier  than  any 
imaginary  gossamer ;  the  midnight  6ong  of  the 
unequalled  mocking-bird  from  some  dead  branch 
in  the  heart  of  the  solitude,  pouring  out  its  little 
soul  to  heaven  as  if  it  were  some  lost  Peri  that 
would  fain  thus  sing  its  redemption  back  within 
the  gates  of  Paradise- ;  all  these  sights  and 
sounds  may  be  readily  conceived  to  make  the 
planter's  home  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
a  spot  where  the  spirit  of  poetry  would  be   glad 


to  dwell,  for  there  the  magnolia  and  the  myrtle 
bloom  together.  Of  course,  life  on  a  sugar 
plantation  itself  would  require  a  different  de- 
scription ;  we  have  offered  our  readers  only  a 
transcript  of  the  spot — and  a  gem  of  a  spot  it  is 
too — where  the  planter  dwells  in  peace  and 
quietness  with  his  gathered  family.  He  comes 
more  frequently  in  contact  with  nature,  at  all 
hours  and  moments  of  his  life,  than  if  he  dwelt 
on  a  higher  parallel.  In  truth,  his  days  are 
passed  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  or,  if  screen- 
ed from  the  Bultry  heats  of  summer,  it  is  not 
with  tight-shut  doors  and  windows,  but  by  deep 
recesses  of  verandahs  and  pavilions,  and  halls 
that  extend  through  the  body  of  the  mansion. 
The  domicil  must  needs  be  constructed  obedient- 
ly to  the  demands  of  sky  and  climate ;  and  not 
until  America  adopts  the  lamented  Downing'B 
oft-repeated  hints  on  this  point,  will  she  produce 
a  single  architect  who  can  call  himself  anything 
more  than  a  patchy  imitator  of  Orientalism, 
Italianism,  Chinese,  Gothic,  French  and  English 
combined.  For  the  climate,  therefore,  and  the 
needs  of  its  occupants,  the  planter's  home  which 
is  so  truthfully  represented  below,  may  be  called 
the  luxury  of  living. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL, 


Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
O,  TELL  ME  YOU  LOVE  ME! 


BY   MAUD   IRVING. 


0,  tell  ine  you  lore  me,  when  the  soft  summer  air 
Jb  tossing  the  locks  of  your  long  waging  hair, 
And  stoops  gentlr  to  VJa  the  most  fragrant  of  flowers 
That  blossom  whore  beauty  erects  her  fair  bowers! 

0,  t?!l  me  you  love  me,  when  ths  soft  shades  of  right 
Have  gatherei  o'er  all,  and  the  sunbeams  take  flight; 
WhcT  the  Btars  fill  their  place  la  the  blue  vaults  above — 
'Tis  then  I  would  list  to  the  soft  tile  of  love! 

0,  toll  me  you  love  me,  when  the  H-htof  the  moon 
Shcda  her  rays  on  the  earth,  dispelling  all  glocm; 
When  the  dewdrop  falls  light  on  the  opening  flower,— 
0,  tell  me  of  love  at  the  calm  moonlit  hour! 

0,  tell  m/)  you  love  rre,  when  all  friends  have  fled, 
And  the  hopes  of  my  heart  lie  withered  and  deid  ; 
When  the  landscape  of  life  looks  denuded  and  drear, — 
0,  tell  me  you  love  ir.e,  and  with  joy  will  I  hear! 


THE  BANDITTI 


CASTLE   OP   HAEDAYNE, 


BY    H.    L.     STEVENS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

-Distracted  in  his  mind, 


For'ook  by  he-tven — forsaking  human  kind  ; 
Wide  o'er  the  Aldan  field  he  chose  to  stray, 
A  long,  forlorn,  uncomfortable  way. 

Pope's  Homer. 

From  the  bleek  summit  of  a  wild  chain  of 
mountains,  on  which  he  had  long  wandered, 
Giraldus  began  to  descend :  ihe  plain  below  ex- 
hibited nothing  but  dreary-  heath,  and  stretched 
in  distance  till  it  was  lost  in  the  lowerir.ggloora. 
Deeply  absorbed  in  painful  reflection,  ho  was 
heedless  of  the  way,  and  tho  slightly  beaten 
sheep  track  alone  guirled  his  unconscious  steps. 

At  length  the  near  approach  of  night  roused 
him  from  the  deep  revex-ie  into  which  ho  sunk. 
Black  and  heavy  clouds  totally  obscured  the 
face  of  heaven,  and  the  widely  extended  plain 
promised  him  no  place  of  eho'tor  or  iepo?e. 

Often  would  fatigue  tempt  him  to  throw  him- 
eelf  on  the  unfriendly  heath,  to  rest  his  woried 
limbs,  and  as  often  would  ihe  recollection  of  his 
unsheltered  situation,  and  tho  bleakness  of  tho 
wind  force  him  to  exert  himself,  ere  the  threat- 
ening storm  should  commence.  But  though 
sorely  oppressed  with  bodily  fatigue,  which  a 
whole  day's  unceasing  ramble  had  rendered  ex- 
treme, yet  was  the  anguish  arising  from  mental 
cares  still  more  severe — tho  remembrance  of 
parting  wiih  all  he  held  dear,  would,  with  every 
attendant  circumstance,  m-.li  on  his  mind,  and 
for  a  limo  obliterate  all  consciousness  of  present 
sufferings. 

Thus  wandered  tho  hopeless  Giraldus,  the 
victim  of  despair  and  grief,  till  the  shades  of 
night  enveloped  tho  dreary  scene,  and  rendered 
the  doubtful  path  too  obscure  to  be  traced.  With 
uncertainty  and  hesitation  ho  continued  to  pur- 
sue his  painful  journey  ;  still  no  object  present- 
ed itself  to  his  strained  sight ;  not  a  tree,  not  a 
Bhrub;  all  was  dreary,  dark,  and  comfortUss. 
He  listened — no  sound  caught  his  ear  but  tho 
shrieking  of  the  night  raven ;  no  light  struck 
his  eye,  save  the  faint  glimmering  of  an  Ignis 
Fatuus,  that  pointed  out  a  marshy  waste  below. 

The  storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering, 
now  suddenly  burst  upon  him;  the  hail,  driven 
by  the  furious  blast,  descended  with  violence, 
and  the  vivid  lightning  blazed  around  the  dreary 
scene ;  while  the  quick  succeeding  thunder  re- 
verberated from  tho- neighboring  mouLtains  in 
awful  hollow  sounds. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  a3  he  stood  tho  imago  of 
woe,  "  my  savage  relation  could  not  behold  me 
in  this  dreadful  situation,  without  feeling  some 
remorso  at  having  thus  abandoned  me  I  And 
thou,  deare-t  Elvina!  how  would  thy  tender 
bo6om  heave  with  sympathetic  sorrow,  didst  thou 
but  know  the  anguish  I  now  feel.  Yet  why 
should  I  expect  that  sho  will  still  remember  me, 
desti:ute  and  ui friended  as  I  am.  How  can  I 
hope  to  claim  an  interest  in  that  heart,  which 
thousands,  the  most  opulent,  would  glory  to  ob- 
tain 1  Rather  let  me  endeavor  to  act  a  part 
more  consistent  with  my  situation  and  her's, 
and,  drowning  all  recollection  of  past  scenes, 
endeavor  only  to  acquire  fortitude  to  look  for- 
ward to  that  time  when,  favored  by  fortune, 
some  happy  rival,  blessed  with  her  enchanting 
smiles — but  soft,  that  way  leads  to  distraction  ; 
I  must  not  pursue  it.'J 

"  Here,   then,"   he  cried,   with   a    phrenzied 


voice,  as  ho  threw  himself  violently  on  the 
earth;  *<herelctme  finish  an  existence,  which 
heaven  and  earth  set  m  to  have  conspired  togeth- 
er to  render  miserable." 

Overwhe'med  and'  stupefied  with  sorrow,  he 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  position,  till  at 
length  aroused  by  a  trcraendons  peal  of*  thun- 
der, ho  suddenly  started  up.  The  lightning  hsd 
fired  tho  heath  at  a  short  distance  from  him,  and 
as  his  recollection  returned,  he  stopped  to  view 
the  grand  though  awful  effect  exhibited  by  it. 
The  flame  and  sparks,  whirled  td  an  amazing 
height  by  tho  sudden  gusts  of  wind ;  the  total 
darkness  of  the  night,  only  interrupted  by  the 
momentary  flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  dreary 
scene,  partially  illuminated  by  the  blazing  heath, 
altogether  contributed  to  form  a  picture  wildly 
sublime.  By  the  light  which  it  afforded,  he 
could  for  sume  lime  discern  his  way;  he  went 
forward,  till  distance  once  more  involved  it  in 
total  obscurity,  and  chance  only  directed  his  nn- 
certaiu  steps.  Suddenly  he  found  himself  among 
what  appeared  to  be  the  ruins  of  an  extensive 
edifice.  Two  high  turrets,  that  frowned  with 
deeper  gloom  on  ihe  dnrkness  of  the  night,  di- 
rected his  way  to  a  large  gateway,  and  with  cau- 
tious step3  he  slowly  passed  on  to  an  inner 
court.  A  flash  of  lightning,  which  now  shot 
athwart  tho  gloom,  yielded  a  transient  view  of 
the  desolation  that  rtigned  throughout  the  ex- 
tensive area.  Some  buildings  on  the  east  side, 
and  the  end  oppo>ite  to  him,  appeared  most  en- 
tire, though  nearly  overgrown  with  moss  and 
ivy  ;  the  rest  exhibited  nothing  but  an  immense 
pile  of  ruins.  To  the  former  therefore  he  bent 
his  course,  resolving  there  to  take  up  his  abode 
for  the  night,  The  frequent  piles  of  rubbish, 
intermixed  with  weeds  and  closely  woven  bram- 
bles, greatly  impeded  his  progress,  while  the 
owls  and  daws,  alarmed  at  the  unusual  intru- 
sion, flew  round  tho  court  with  mournful  and 
incessant  screams,  and  seemed  to  indicate  the 
entire  desertion  of  the  place  by  every  human 
being. 

He  now  entered  an  extensive  hall,  and  was 
struck  wiih  tho  awful  gloom  and  silence  that 
prevailed ;  he  crossed  to  a  door,  which  he  could 
just  perceive  on  tho  opposite  side.  It  opened  to 
a  passage  narrow  and  totally  dark  ;  fear  of  un- 
covered vaults  made  him  tread  with  slow  and 
cautious  6tcps,  and  though  the  sorrow  which 
overwhelmed  his  heart  almost  obliterated  every 
apprehension  of  personal  danger,  yet  lie  began 
to  feel  a  secret  horror  stealing  over  his  mind, 
and  impressing  it  with  a  superstitious  dread, 
which  the  lonely  desolation  of  the  place  seemed 
formed  for  inspiring.  Ho  now  passed  through 
an  extensivo  range  of  rooms ;  in  most  of  them 
an  air  of  grandeur  prevailed,  but  tho  windows 
broken  and  dismantled,  left  them  entirely  ex- 
posed to  the  driving  storm.  At  length  he  came 
to  an  inner  apartment,  that  seemed  more  habit- 
able than  those  he  had  passed,  and  hero  he  dc- 
termin.d  to  stop.  Feeling  round  the  room,  which 
ho  found  was  wainscotted,  he  came  to  a  corner 
where  some  loose  boards  lay  ;  ho  took  some  of 
theso  to  stop  the  entrance,  through  which  the 
wind  blew  extremely  bleak,  and  then  returning, 
laid  himself  quietly  down  on  the  remainder. 

Anxiety,  over-fatigue,  and  the  hardness  of 
his  bed,  kept  him  for  some  time  awake,  but  he 
was  just  sinking  into  a  state  of  insensibility, 
when  ho  was  roused  by  a  slight  noise.  He  lift- 
ed up  his  head,  and  beheld  something  that  gave  a 
glittering  light  in  an  oppo-ite  corner;  as  he 
eagerly  gazed  at  it,  he  thought  he  saw  the  figure 
of  a  man,  though  faintly  and  imperfectly  shad- 
owed out.  He  started  in  terror  and  surprise, 
immediately  arose,  and  drawing  bis  sword,  ad- 
vanced to  the  corner  where  ho  had  beheld  it ; 
but  notwithstanding  bis  quickness,  it  had  disap- 
peared in  the  instant,  and  no  visible  means  of 
its  entrance  or  retreat  could  be  discovered.  Gi- 
raldus looked  wildly  round  for  something  that 
might  remove  or  confirm  the  terrors,  which, 
spite  of  reason,  arose  in  his  mind  ;  the  boards 
which  he  had  placed  at  the  door  remained  in  the 
samo  position,  and  he  felt  himself  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  escape.  In  fearful  expec- 
tation he  paced  the  room  for  somo  time,  but 
every  thing  remained  quiet  as  before ;  he  went 
to  the  window,  to  try  if  he  could  discern  any 
object,  but  though  the  storm  had  ceased,  all  was 
buried  in  profound  darkness.  He  now  began  to 
think  he  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  the 
appearance  was  only  one  of  those  illusions  of 
fancy  that  the  disturbed  imagination  will  at 
times  seem  to  represent.  The  thought  some- 
what satisfied  him  ;  he  endeavored  to  calm  his 
perturbed    mind,    and    removing   some   of    the 


boards  to  form  a  more  commodious  bed,  he 
again  laid  himself  gently  down.  Fatigue  at 
length  overcame  the  terrors  and  doubts  which 
would  frequently  arise,  and  he  once  more  was 
sinking  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  when  a  deep 
and  hollow  groan,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
from, a  place  immediately  under  him,  made  him 
give  a  violent  and  involuntary  start,  when  in- 
stantly the  board  on  which  he  lay  snapped  in 
two,  and  he  fell  through  the  opening. 

Stunned  by  the  fall,  Giraldus  remained  for 
some  time  insensible,  and  returning  recollection 
opened  with  such  complicated  wretchedness,  that 
eternal  insensibility  seemed  preferable.  He 
however  rose  to  feel  the  nature  of  the  place  into 
whice  he  had  fallen,  for  not  the  faintest  gleam 
of  light  could  ho  observe  to  lend  its  friendly  aid. 
Advancing  one  step,  his  foot  struck  against 
something.  He  stooped  down,  but  his  blood 
chilled  with  horror,  when  his  extended  hand 
rested  on  the  check  of  a  man,  who  seemed,  by 
the  yet  trickling  blood,  to  have  been  recently 
murdered  and  thrown  in  o  this  place. 

There  is  appoint  in  sfiiiction,  at  which  when 
the  human  mind  arrives,  seared  by  a  tram  of 
continued  misfortune,  it  grows  incapable  of 
feeling  more,  and,  with  a  calmness  honowed 
from  despair,  awaits  in  torpid  apathy  the  worst 
that  may  ensue. 

Such  was  tho  state  of  Giraldus  while  he  stood 
musing  over  the  body.  He  ran  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  this  eventful  day,  and  lus  situation 
now  appeared  quite  hopeless — fallen,  he  doubted 
not,  into  some  deep  well,  whence,  from  the  lone- 
ly situation  of  the  castle,  it  was  probable  no 
person  might  ever  arrive  to  free  him ;  there, 
famishing  through  want,  and  doomed  to  wear 
out  the  lingering  remains  of  life  under  every 
circumstance  of  wretchedness,  with  the  bloody 
and  mangled  object  that  lay  before  him.  Yet 
while  these  dreadful  ideas  passed  through  his 
imagination,  he  felt  no  pain;  a  gloomy  calm- 
ness took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fato  without  a  sigh  or 
murmur. 

He  involuntarily  shuddered  while  ho  again 
stooped  to  try  if  any  life  yet  remained  in  tho 
miserable  object.  His  arm  was  cold  as  death  ; 
but  on  opening  his  waistcoat,  and  applying  his 
hand  to  the  breast,  ho  felt  the  heart  still  vibrate, 
though  the  pulsation  was  so  slight  and  irregu- 
lar, that  the  springs  of  lifo  seemed  verging  to 
their  lowest  ebb. 

Overjoyed  at  the  discovery  of  even  the  little 
that  remained,  he  instantly  began  to  apply  such 
remedies  as  his  situation  would  admit  of.  A 
deep  wound  on  the  side  of  the  head  appeared  to 
bo  the  principal ;  to  this,  therefore,  he  applied 
his  handkerchief,  as  a  bandage,  to  prevent  tho 
unhappy  sufferer's  bleeding  to  death  before  any 
further  assistance  could  be  given  him  ;  then,  as 
gently  as  possible,  he  raised  him  up,  and  laid 
him  on  some  of  the  boards  that  had  fallen.  The 
motion  seemed  to  revive  the  stranger  from  his 
fainting;  he  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  Giraldus 
felt  extremely  happy  at  this  symptom  of  return- 
ing life. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  my  misfortunes  can  be  made 
the  means  of  saving  tho  life  of  a  human  being, 
left  with  all  these  marks  of  cruelty  to  die  in  this 
miserable  place,  I  shall  ble3s  the  hand  of  provi- 
dence, that  by  sin  h  a  train  of  uric  «>mmon  events 
hath  guided  me  hither." 

The  more  he  dwelt  on  these  events,  so  much 
the  more  did  every  circumstance  seem  to  con- 
spire to  render  him  the  instrument  of  preserva- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  stranger. 

Sometimes  he  felt  inclined  to  suppose  that  the 
appearance  ho  had  seen  above,  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  this  bloody  transaction  ;  it  might 
probab'.y  bo  tho  perpetrator  himself,  who  had 
been  led  by  remorse  to  see  if  life  still  remained 
in  the  miserable  victim,  but  the  manner  of  lus 
entrance  or  exit  was  to  him  wholly  unknown 
and  inexplicable.  Several  circumstances  led  him 
to  imagine  that  the  castle  was  inhabited,  though, 
from  the  specimen  he  had  already  seen,  it  could 
only  bo  the  refuge  of  banditti ;  and  yet  a  single 
person,  wandering  at  the  hour  of  midnight 
through  these  dreary  apartments,  did  not  seem 
altogether  to  accord  with  the  manners  of  such 
ferocious  beings,  hardened  by  custom  to  every 
scene  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed. 

Thus  in  unsatisfactory  conjectures  did  f 
dus  wear  away  the  remains  of  a  long  and  t*    k 
night,  in  which  the  death-like  silence  wa 
internipted  by  the  deep  groans  of  the  w 
man. 

At  length  the  day  broke,  and  never  did  its  re- 
turning light  bring  more  joy  to  the  heart  of  the 


benighted  and  lost  traveller,  wandering  on  the 
brink  of  .some  unseen  precipice,  rhao  it  did  to 
that  of  Giraldus,  who,  wlule  he  anxiously  traced 
its  progressive  increase,  felt  his  heart  dilate  with 
gratitude  for  a  blessing,  of  which,  till  then,  he 
had  never  known  the  full  value. 

"When  the  light  grew  sufficiently  strong,  he 
perceived  his  companion  was  a  young  man  of  a 
very  genteel  form  ;  his  countenance  appeared  in- 
teresting, though  overspread  with  the  paleness 
of  death  ;  his  dress  denoted  him  to  be  a  person 
of  rank,  but  the  blood  which  flowed  down  it  had 
almost  obliterated  its  former  color.  Giraldus 
now  set  himself  to  examine  the  nature  of  his 
wounds,  and  found  that  though  he  had  several, 
none  appeared  dangerous  except  that  on  h:s 
head,  which,  from  the  violence  of  the  contusion, 
seemed  to  have  been  given  with  a  bludgeon,  and 
had  been  the  means  of  depriving  him  of  his 
senses. 

After  binding  them  up  with  all  possible  care, 
he  began  to  survey  the  place  into  which  he  bad 
fallen,  and  discovered  it  to  be,  as  he  had  before 
conjectured,  an  old  well,  choked,  and  partly  filled 
with  rubbish,  though  still  of  a  considerable 
depth  from  tlie  floor. 

While  he  stood  conniving  means  to  extricate 
himself,  he  perceived  an  opening  on  one  side, 
about  half  way  up,  that  seemed  large  enough  to 
admit  him.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being  able 
to  attain  to  that  height,  he  immediately  set  him- 
self to  work  with  additional  spirit,  by  pulling 
out  the  looser  stones,  and  placing  two  pieces  of 
board  alternately  in  the  crevices,  he  at  length 
contrived,  with  great  difficulty,  to  work  himself 
up  to  the  aperture.  This  he  perceived  was  an 
old  drain,  and  sufficiently  large  to  admit  him  on 
his  hands  and  knees.  As  he  thought  it  prob- 
able it  might  open  into  some  part  of  tho  castle, 
he  made-no  scrapie  at  entering  it,  but  had  not 
proceeded  far,  ere  he  found  himself  obliged  to 
return,  the  stagnant  air  having  almost  suffocated 
him.  As  he  crawled  back  to  regain  the  entrance, 
he  perceived  another  branch  on  his  right  hand  ; 
this  ho  followed,  and  after  a  variety  of  turnings, 
to  his  inexpressible  joy  it  at  length  opened  into 
the  vaults  of  tho  castle,  and  from  these  he  quick- 
ly made  his  way  to  the  upper  court. 

The  happiness  which  Giraldus  felt  at  his  de- 
liverance was  much  allayed  by  the  recollection 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  left  his  com- 
panion. Without  stopping,  therefore,  to  view 
the  buildings,  ho  directly  hurried  away  to  pro- 
cure such  assistance  as  would  extricate  him 
from  it.  "When  no  passed  the  gateway,  the  only 
habitation  which  appeared  in  view  was  a  lonoly 
beacon,  situated  on  an  abrupt  and  roeky  pro- 
montory, which  jutted  out  from  between  two  of 
the  neighboring  mountains,  and  to  this  he  ac- 
cordingly hastened  with  all  tho  speed  ho  could 
exert. 

Tho  peasant  who  attended  the  beacon,  and  his 
wife,  were  at  breakfast,  when  Giraldus  arrived. 
Without  preface  ho  briefly  related  to  him  tho 
situation  in  which  he  had  left  the  young  man, 
and  begged  his  immediate  assistance.  The 
peasant  heard  liim  in  silence,  mixed  with  curios- 
ity and  wonder,  and  Giraldus  repeated  his  re- 
quest. 

"Why,  master,"  said  ho,  "if  you  was  at  tho 
castle  last  night,  you  may  go  down  on  your 
knees  and  thank  God  you  over  got  out  again 
alive.  Why  there's  nothing  but  devils,  and 
robbers,  and  screech  owls,  and  them  kind  of 
things,  that  lives  there ;  and  then  there  has  been 
such  strange  things  seen  and  heard,  that  it  has 
frightened  all  the  people  about  here  out  of  their 
wits.  For  my  part,  I  don't  care  to  go  within  a 
mile  of  it.  Sit  dowu  a  bit  and  I'll  tell  you  a 
story  about  it.  You  must  know,  Tom  Brown, 
who  lives  at  the  next  village — " 

"  Prithee,"  said  Giraldus,  interrupting  him, 
"  do  not  trifle,  friend,  with  these  silly  tales.  Con- 
sider, while  you  are  talking  here,  the  poor  young 
man  is  bleeding  to  death," 

He  then,  in  the  most  pathetic  manner,  describ- 
ed the  miserable  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
beeu  left,  and  concluded  with  observing,  that 
should  they  now  omit  to  use  every  possible 
means  in  their  power  for  his  preservation,  by 
suffering  ideal  terrors  to  get  the  better  of  their 
humanity,  they  would,  in  fact,  have  nearly  as 
much  to  answer  for,  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
ipusly  concerned  in  the  murder. 

This   last  argument  seemed  to    have  more 

.'eight  with  the  peasant  than  any  of  the  rest. 

tched  his  head,  however,  and  appeared 

reply,  but  his  wife,  more  perfectly 

eeonded  the  solicitations  of  Giraldus 

1     nmands,  and  he  at  length  consented 
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to  go,  though  evidently  with  great  reluctance, 
muttering  indistinctly  the  words  fool  hardy  and 
Tom  Brown.  Ho  now  went  out  to  fetch  his 
noil]  u  stout  young  man,  who  wan  cutting  heath 
ni.  ii  small  distance)  and  Huts  reinforced,  thoy 
Lmmcdiatolj ,  after  providing  all  things  necoasar) , 
sot  out  to  tii^  castle. 

As  they  approached  the  gateway  the  counts 
nances  of  both  father  and  sou  became  evidently 
Impressed  with  die  symptoms  of  terror,  and 

Giraldus  greatly  feared   they   would   desert  him 

at  last.  When  they  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
welt,  their  agitation  increased,  and  at  the  propo- 
sal iA'  descending  into  it,  they  both  turned  pale 
ns  ashes,  but  he  quickly  set  aside  their  fears  on 
this  headj  by  informing  them  that  ho  meant  to 
doscond  alone,  by  means  of  the  ropes  which 
they  had  brought  with  them.  To  tin's  they  did 
not  seem  to  object,  but  immediately  leni  their 
ii  it  1  to  lower  him  down. 

(>n  comiug  to  the  bottom  ho  found  the  young 
nuiu  nearly  in  the  same  State  in  which  he  hud 
been  left,  pale  and  quite  insensible.  Having, 
with  all  the  tenderness  in  his  power,  fixed  the 
ropes,  he  gave  the  peasants  directions  tn  draw 
him  Blowly  nod  carefully  up.  They  obeyed,  till 
having  drawn  him  near  the  surface,  the  ghastly 
and  bloody  object  which  presented  itself  to  their 
view  had  such  an  effect  upon  thorn,  that  they 
both  gave  fl  sudden  scream,  and  stood  in  mo- 
mentary suspense,  whether  they  should  draw 
him  up  or  let  him  down  again.  Giraldus  feared 
the  latter,  and,  in  the  utmost  anxiety  lest  they 
should  dash  all  his  hopes  to  the  ground,  loudly 
denounced  vengeance  against  them  if  they  did 
not  instantly  draw  him  up.  The  menace  brought 
them  to  their  senses  ;  they  immediately  proceed- 
ed, and  having  laid  tire  wounded  man  carefully 
on  the  floor,  they  again  let  fall  the  rope,  arid  Gi- 
raldus, fixing  it  upon  himself,  was  quickly 
drawn  up. 

At  tho  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
this  room  on  the  preceding  evening,  he  looked 
carefully  around,  but  every  thing  only  conspired 
to  increase  Ins  surprise.  The  boards  had  re- 
mained at  the  door  as  he  himself  had  placed 
them,  and  tho  windows  were  so  situated  that  no 
person  could  have  made  his  escape  through  them 
without  being  perceived  by  him.  It  seemed 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  there  was  some 
private  door  in  the  wainscot;  but  as  this  was 
not  a  proper  time  for  examination,  he  determin- 
ed to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  investigating 
it  alone.  Having  therefore  placed  the  wounded 
man  in  an  arm  chair,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  for  the  purpose,  and  each  assisting, 
they  immediately  set  off  for  the  beacon,  to  the 
no  small  joy  of  the  peasants,  who  had  been  so 
much  terrified,  that  they  scarcely  dared  to  breathe 
during  the  whole  time  they  had  remained  at  the 
castle. 


CHAPTER  II. 

This  is  the  man  should  do  the  Moody  depd. 

Shakspeare. 

In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  castle  in- 
creased, did  tho  courage  of  the  peasants  return. 
The  old  man,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent,  now 
seemed  anxious  to  communicate  some  of  the 
wonderful  tales  he  had  heard  related  of  the  cas- 
tle, though  from  the  apparent  incredulity  of  Gir- 
aldus, lie  scarcely  knew  how  to  introduce  the 
subject.     After  several  attempts,  he  thus  began  : 

"  Poor  young  man,  how  pale  he  looks,  it  would 
have  been  a  pity  indeed  to  let  him  die  in  that 
horrid  place  ;  but  if  he  had,"  continued  he,  with 
a  countenance  in  which  faith  and  a  dread  of  rid- 
icule were  whimsically  associated,  "  do  you 
think  he  would  have  walked  afterwards  V 

"  No,"  replied  Giraldus,  smiling,  "  I  think  it 
most  probable  he  would  not." 

"  Every  man  to  his  own  opinion,"  said  the 
peasant,  somewhat  piqued  at  hearing  what  he 
thought  a  serious  affair  treated  so  lightly.  "  If 
he  would  not,  others  have,  and  do  yet ;  mayhap 
you  don't  believe  that ;  no  more  did  Tom 
Brown ;  he  used  to  say,  '  a  fiddle  for  all  the 
ghosts  in  Christendom  ;  it  was  all  a  foolish  no- 
tion, and  there  was  no  such  thing,'  and  such 
like  ;  but  egad,  Tom  won't  say  so  now." 

"  And  what,"  said  Giraldus,  "  induced  him  to 
alter  his  opinion  V 

"That,"  said  the  peasant,  "is  what  I  am  go- 
ing to  tell  you,  if  you  will  be  patient.  Why, 
you  must  know,  as  I  was  saying,  Tom  was  the 
boldest  man  in  the  village  ;  so  he  went  to  a  fair 
about  four  miles  off — there  he  got  a  little  drink, 
and  then  nothing  would  serve  him  but  he  must 
go  home  by  the  castle,  because  forsooth  it  was 
the  nearest  way ;  he  might  have  had  company 


onough  if  ho  would   have  gone  the  othoi  rood, 

iiiul  it  wan  only  two  miles  Further ;  bui  Tom  was 

Fool  i i> .     I   nover  knev    one   who  gol   any 

good  by  fool-hurdinoss,"  continued  the  peasant, 
looking  earnestly  at  Giraldus,  who  nodding  as- 
isont,  ho  went  on. 

"  80,  when  ho  cffine  to  the  cnstlo-gntOj  tho 
dovil  pui  it  into  his  head  to  take  up  n  stone  and 
throw  it  as  hard  as  he  could  against  the  wall,  to 
show  thai  he  did  noi  value  tho  place  n  it"  ;  and 
with  1  hat  down  comes  n  whole  shoal  of  owls 
and  jackdaws  about  his  ears,  mid  at  that  iustanl 
he  saw  something  like  a  man,  in  block,  00  tho 
other  Bide  of  the  court.     Tom  fancies  ii  gave  a 

leup  In  the  ploCC  where  he  Mood,  for    he  dil'eelly 

fell  something  give  him  a  slap  on  the  shouldor; 
he  did  not  wnil  to  BOO  what  it  was,  bu!  ran  away 
as  last  as  his  legs  could  cany  him,  and  the  faster 
he  ran  tllC  more  llm  tiling  kepi  slapping    hitn  on 

the  back  ;  at  hist  he  grew  so   ftiint  that  he  was 

determined  to  turn  round  and  face  it,  let  ii  be 
what  ii  would  ;  so  when  he  turned  round  ho  saw 
nothing,  and  by  that  Tom  knew  it  must  ho  the 
devil,  and  nobody  else — God  bless  us — and  so 
he  ran  again,  faster  than  before,  till  he  got  home, 
lie  looked  so  wild  that  his  wife  thought  he  bad 
been  mad,  and  asked  him  what  in  the  name  of 
God  ailed  him,  and  what  he  had  got  on  his 
back.  I  don't  know,  said  Tom,  dropping  down 
on  the  floor  almost  breathless,  I  believe  it  is  the 
devil.  Some  of  the  neighbors  who  were  there, 
and  protended  to  bo  wiser  than  anybody  else, 
said  it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  young 
owl  who  had  fixed  bis  claws  so  fast  in  his  jacket 
that  it  could  not  get  loose  again.  But  all  the 
world  shan't  make  mCbelieve  that  it  was  any- 
thing but  a  young  devil ;  for  as  soon  as  it  got 
loose,  it  flew  directly  into  a  large  fire,  and  was 
never  heard  or  seen  again." 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  continued  the  peasant,  terri- 
fied at  his  own  talc, '"  I  would  not  venture  to 
sleep  at  that  place,  or  even  go  near  it  in  the 
night,  if  they  would  make  me  master  of  the 
castle  for  my  pains." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  .the  beacon, 
and  Giraldus  immediately  despatched  the  peas- 
ant's son  for  a  surgeon,  who,  as  he  dwelt  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  did  not  arrive  till  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Having  examined  his  patient,  and  been  in- 
formed of  the  state  in  which  he  was  found,  he 
observed,  that  under  such  circumstances  it  was 
next  to  a  miracle  he  yet  remained  alive  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  declared  his  chief  danger  pro- 
ceeded from  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  he 
had  sustained,  as  he  apprehended  no  very  bad 
consequences  from  the  contusion  on  his.  head, 
and  that  was  by  far  the  worst  wound. 

After  giving  proper  directions  respecting  his 
treatment,  he  took  his  leave,  with  a  promise  of 
returning  early  on  the  following  morning. 

The  young  gentleman  passed  so  good  a  night, 
that  when  the  surgeon  arrived,  he  found  him  far 
better  than  he  expected,  but  his  languor  and 
weakness  were  still  extreme ;  he  therefore  de- 
sired he  might  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  and 
no  person  suffered  to  talk  with  him,  if  he  should 
seem  inclined.  This  Giraldus  promi&ed,  and 
then  entered  into  conversation  with  him  respect- 
ing the  castle. 

iVom  him  he  learned  that  it  was  now  consid- 
ered as  the  temporary  station  of  a  party  of  ban- 
ditti, who  frequently  committed  depredations 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  who  had 
hitherto  eluded  every  effort  to  bring  them  to 
justice. 

"  The  history  of  its  former  possessors,  or  why 
it  has  thus  been  totally  abandoned,"  said  lie, 
"are  circumstances  that  I,  who  have  lived  near- 
six  years  in  this  neighborhood,  have  never  been 
able  to  discriminate  from  the  mass  of  absurd 
and  nonsensical  tales,  with  which  the  supersti- 
tious villagers  answer  all  inquiries.  All  that  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,"  continued  he,  "  is,  that 
it  is  now  near  twenty  years  since  it  was  inhabit- 
ed, and  that  it  was  called  the  Castle  of  Har- 
dayne." 

Giraldus  thanked  him  for  the  information, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  castle,  fully 
determined  to  find  out,  if  possible,  whether  the 
person  he  had  seen  was  one  of  the  banditti,  who 
had  lingered  behind  after  his  companions  were 
gone,  or  if  he  yet  remained  an  inhabitant  of  the 
castle. 

The  buildings  had  an  ancient  and  grand  ap- 
pearance— the  gateway  was  in  the  richest  style 
of  Gothic  architecture,  very  large,  and  opening 
immediately  to  the  great  court;  round  this 
a  Gothic  arcade  with  a  ten-ace  had  formerly  ran, 
but  it  was  now  so  much  ruined   that  it  was  diffi- 


euii  in  trace  out  the  original  d  <  Ign.  Tho  shot 
tared  walls  wore    tajned  w  Ith  n  pari  ty  '-I  beau 

tiftal  mo    e  -,  01    had  >■  1  d  1  ii  It  1  In  br 1  1 

of  ivy,  through  which  tho  gray  tint  of  Gothic 
ornaments  would  Bomorimc  peep,  and  give  u 
plcn  ant  relief  to  tho  deep  green  shades.  Tho 
court  was  vary  oxtonslvo,  bin  nlmo  1  entirely 
overgrown  with  weeds  and  brambles,  and  tho 
romnins  of  an  equestrian  statue  on  a  pc  le  tal 
Btood  in  tho  centre. 

1  H'  the  on  tot  n  ido,  Into  which  lie  now  en- 
tered, .  ome  of  tho  apartment  \  seemed  i"  bovo 
been  very  magnificent,  and  others  bore  ovident 
trace  of  fire ;  s  gloomy  solemnity  reigned 
throughout  thorn,  which  the  ivyand  shrubs, that 
deeply  .shaded  the  windows,  contributed  to 
heighten.  At  length  he  came  to  the  room  in 
which  ho  had  token  up  his  abode  on  the  nighl 
of  his  arrival,  ami  commenced  d  diligent  and 
Strict  Search  for  the  private  door;  but  in  vain  lii- 
tried  every  creviee,  in  vain  he  sounded  every 
panel — not  tho  least  traco  of  any  such  door 
could  he  find.  He  then  observed  the  windows 
and  the  dour  again,  but  the  more  he  considered 
them  tho  more  he  was  convinced  there  must 
have  been  some  other  way  for  the  person  to  es- 
eapo,  or  otherwise,  that  it  was  a,  supernatural 
being  who  had  appeared  to  him.  This  he  was 
very  unwilling  to  grant,  and  therefore  renewed 
his  search  with  even  more  circumspection  than 
before;  all  his  endeavors,  however,  proved  fruit- 
less, and  with  great  reluctance  he  at  length  re- 
linquished his  design. 

As  he  was  determined  not  to  leave  the  young 
gentleman  until  he  Bhould  have  gained  sufficient 
strength  to  be  removed,  and  as  that  might  pro- 
bably take  some  time,  it  now  struck  him  that  he 
might  appropriate  a  part  of  each  day  that  he 
remained  at  the  beacon,  to  this  pursuit,  and  by 
concealing  himself  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  ru- 
ins, watch  if  any  person  came  in  or  went  out ; 
for  it  was  evident  if  any  person  was  concealed, 
he  must  at  times  emerge  from  that  concealment, 
were  it  only  for  provisions. 

Fully  satisfied  with  this  scheme,  he  returned 
to  the  court,  and,  as  the  evening  was  approach- 
ing, he  walked  slowly  toward  the  gateway  ;  when 
suddenly  turning  his  head  he  beheld  a  man  glide 
swiftly  along  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  arcade, 
in  the  corner  of  the  wing  which  he  had  just  left. 

Elated  with  this  discovery,  which  bid  fair  to 
terminate  the  adventure  at  once,  he  instantly  pur- 
sued with  such  expedition  as  again  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  him  as  he  entered  a  dark  passage. 
Giraldus  continued  to  follow,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  staircase  that  descended  into  the 
vaults  ;  while  he  made  his  way  down  this  with 
all  the  haste  the  nature  of  the  place  would  ad- 
mit of,  a  door  below  was  shut  with  violence,  and 
the  hollow  echoes  resounded  through  the  distant 
vaults — he  paused  a  few  moments — but  the 
hopes  of  completing  his  discovery  impelled  him 
forward ;  he  again  descended,  and  soon  found 
himself  at  the  door  which  had  startled  him  so 
much ;  he  endeavored  to  force  it,  but  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual,  it  seemed  strongly  fastened  on 
the  inside ;  and,  after  many  unsuccessful  strug- 
gles, he  quitted  it  in  despair,  and  returned  the 
way  he  came. 

The  sun  had  now  descended  to  the  verge  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  lingering  rays  rested  on  the 
tufted  ivy  and  Gothic  spires  of  the  gateway — the 
brilliant  illumination  of  these  parts  were  finely 
contrasted  by  the  gloom  that  overspread  the 
court  below  ;  Giraldus  stood  some  time  admiring 
the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  till  the  splendid  tints 
gradually  died  away,  and  the  solemn  deepening 
gloom  warned  him  it  was  time  to  depart. 

He  now  quitted  the  castle  and  slowly  returned 
towards  the  beacon,  absorbed  in  a  variety  of  con- 
jectures on  the  cause  of  all  this  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery. As  it  was  hardly  probable  he  could  ob- 
tain the  assistance  of  the  peasants,  he  sometimes 
thought  of  procuring  some  instrument  to  force 
open  the  door ;  but  when  he  reflected  on  the  im- 
prudence of  such  an  action,  that  he  should  thus 
in  the  darkness  of  the  vaults  expose  himself  to 
the  unseen  dagger  of  a  person  who  must  have 
some  weighty  motive  for  such  strict  concealment, 
he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  determined  to  follow 
the  method  he  had  first  thought  of,  to  hide  him- 
self among  the  ruins,  till  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  more  particularly  observing  the 
manners  of  this  person,  when  unconscious  of 
being  seen  ;  and  by  those  he  imagined  he  might 
be  enabled  to  form,  at  least,  a  better  idea  of  the 
reasons  for  his  thus  shutting  himself  up  from 
society. 

He  found  the  peasants  at  his  return  extremely 
uneasy;  they  had  observed  him  take  his  cour  e 


towards  the  castle  in  the  morning,  and  thoy 
feared  by  his  long  ■  1  ome  ill  had  bi  fallen 
him,  thoy  therefore  welcomed  him  back  with 
unfeigned  joj ,  and  crowded  round   him  to  know 

whal  be  bud  urn. 

"  (  ),  girl"  Ci'i'-d  lh-'  old  mini,    "  w><     have  been 

so  much  alarmed  al  your  long  stay ;  why  will 
you  go  to  that  cursed  place  1  Sfou  should  con- 
:  [dor  if  any  harm  woe  to  happen  to  you,  then  ifl 
none  of  our  people  dan-  to  go  and  look  for  you." 
He  then  gave  lilra  a  Bhorl  Lecture  on  prudence 
and  (bol-hordiness,  and  concluded  with  hoping 
he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity,  and  would  go 
there  no  more. 

Giraldus  smiled;  "I  thank  you,  my  good 
friend,"  said  he,  "for  the  kind  concern  you  ex- 
press for  my  welfare,  but  believe  me,  there  in 
nothing  in  the  castle  to  hurt  either  you  or  mc." 

So  then  inquired  how  the  young  gentleman 
Was,  and  had  ihe  BOtisfaction  to  hear  that  he  was 
much  better. 

"lie  wanted  sadly  to  tweak  to  my  mistress 
this  afternoon,"  said  the  peasant,  "  but  she  told 
him  she  would  not  hear  him,  for  the  doctor  had 
ordered  him  to  be  kept  quiet." 

"  She  did  well,"  said  Giraldus,  "  do  you  know 
whether  he  is  awake  now  V     They  answered  he 
was,  and  he  took  the  candle  and  went  softly  into  ' 
the  room. 

The  stranger  turned  his  head  as  he  entered, 
"0,  sir!"  said  he,  in  a  faint  voice,  "will  you 
inform  me  where  I  am,  and  how  I  came  hither, 
for  I  am  quite  unable  to  form  the  least  idea;  all 
late  events  appear  to  me  like  a  dream,  and  the 
woman  who  attends  me  will  give  me  no  infor- 
mation." 

"As  to  the  first,"  replied  Giraldus,  "be  as- 
sured you  arc  now  in  the  hands  of  persons  who 
will  treat  you  with  the  greatest  care  and  atten- 
tion ;  for  the  other,  I  can  in  part  best  explain  it 
to  you — the  rest  we  can  have  from  yourself  only ; 
but  as  it  is  absolutely  necesary  you  should  be 
kept  quiet  for  some  time,  I  cannot  give  you  the 
information  you  wish  at  present — we  must  wait 
till  you  are  sufficiently  recovered  ;  in  the  mean 
time,  all  I  wish  to  be  informed  of  is,  whether 
you  have  any  friends  near,  to  whom  we  could 
send  advice  of  your  safety,  lest  they  should  be 
under  apprehensions  at  your  absence." 

"My  name,"  replied  the  young  gentleman, 
"is  Albert;  I  am  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Glen- 
derwen,  who  resides  at  the  castle  of  Melbourne, 
about  fifty  miles  from  hence ;  that  is,  if  I  am 
near  the  place  where  I  was  attacked  and  wound- 
ed ;  and  if  you  can  despatch  any  person  to  in- 
form him  of  my  present  situation,  you  will 
greatly  oblige  both  him  and  me." 

"I will  take  care,"  said  Giraldus,  "that  a 
person  shall  be  sent  off  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  I  must  now  request  in  return  that  you 
keep  as  still  as  possible,  it  being  very  essential 
to  your  speedy  recovery."  He  then  wished  him 
a  good  night,  and  retired  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment, of  which  he  stood  in  great  need,  having 
fasted  since  the  morning. 

The  next  day  he  despatched  the  peasant's  son 
with  a  short  note  to  the  castle  of  Melbourne, 
and  soon-  after  the  surgeon  arrived,  who,  after 
examining  his  patient,  pronounced  him,  unless 
some  unforseen  circumstance  should  occur,  en- 
tirely out  of  danger. 

Giraldus  felt  great  joy  at  this  intelligence,  and 
as  soon  as  the  surgeon  was  gone,  he  once  more 
walked  towards  the  castle,  resolved  to  put  into 
execution  the  plan  of  the  preceding  day. 

The  morning  was  gloomy  and  lowering,  and 
an  unusual  dejection  of  spirits  came  over  him  as 
he  entered  the  gateway  :  to  this  he  gave  no  heed, 
further  than  attributing  it  to  the  dullness  of  the 
weather.  Having  stationed  himself  among  the 
ruins  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court  to  that 
where  he  had  seen  the  man  on  the  last  evening, 
he  waited  some  time  with  great  patience ;  but 
nobody  appeared.  As  his  situation  was  quite 
concealed,  so  that  he  might  see  and  not  be  seen, 
he  doubted  not  but  that  the  event  would  fully 
repay  him  for  his  trouble. 

Tne  hopes  of  discovering  the  cause  of  a^se- 
clusion  hitherto  so  inexplicable,  which  must  have 
something  very  extraordinary,  probably  very- 
bad,  for  its  foundation — and  perhaps  the  person 
who  had  beeu  concerned  in  wounding  Lord  Al- 
bert, particularly  the  latter — was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce him  to  continue  his  watching  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  during  which  no  circum- 
stance occurred  to  favor  his  views. 

He  had  insensibly  sunk  into  a  deep  reverie  en 
this  subject,  when  he  was  suddenly  roused*  by  a 
slight  noise.  Turning  his  head,  he  beheld  to  his 
great  amazement  a  man  with  a  drawn  sword  a  - 
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most  close  to  him.  His  countenance  bore  such 
traces  of  villany  that  it  was  impossible  to  mis- 
take Ids  design  ;  he  flew  towards  Giraldus,  who 
with  great  difficulty  parried  his  first  blow,  which 
wounded  him  slightly  in  the  arm.  The  assassin 
pressed  on,  and  aimed  a  furious  stroke,  which, 
had  it  taken  effect,  must  instantly  have  decided 
the  contest ;  but  Giraldus  stepped  quickly  aside, 
evaded  the  blow,  and,  before  the  other  could  re- 
cover himself,  returned  it  with  a  deep  and  deadly 
wound  in  his  breast.  Immediately  the  blood 
forsook  his  cheeks,  and  rushed  in  a  torrent  from 
his  wound ;  he  staggered  a  few  paces,  and  fell. 

"  0,  cursed  fate  !"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  thus  have 
I  been  ever  made  the  instrument  of  others' 
crimes,  and  thus  am  I  rewarded !  Vengeance 
has  overtaken  me  at  last,  and  by  the  hands  of 
him  whom  I  have  most  injured  !  Fly  this  cas- 
tle !"  cried  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  human  ;  "  fly 
this  country  !  Other  daggers  are  pointed  to  thy 
breast ;  some  may  succeed,  though  mine  has 
failed.  Beware !  Does  blood  drop  from  thine 
arm  ?  'tis  not  the  first  of  thine  that  lias  stained 
these  stones.  O,  could  I  expiate  by  revealing 
all ;  but  even  that  I  feel  is  now  too  late.  Mark 
me  ;  beneath  yon  pedestal  a  scene,  a  bloody 
scene — " 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but  his  voice  be- 
came inarticulate,  and  soon  died  away  ;  a  con- 
vulsive shuddering  now  seized  him,  a  ghastly 
horror  overspread  his  countenance,  and  with  a 
deep  groan  he  expired. 

Giraldus  turned  from  the  dismal  object,  and 
immediately  quitted  the  castle,  where  prudence 
forbade  his  longer  stay.  His  mind  was  in  such 
a  state  of  confusion  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  had  so  lately  been 
witness  were  real;  the  whole  transaction  had 
been  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  the  work  of  a 
few  moments  only,  that  it  seemed  far  more  like 
the  effect  of  a  vision,  than  a  reality. 

"With  difficulty  he  collected  Ins  scattered 
thoughts  to  dwell  on  this  extraordinary  event; 
the  recollection  of  the  words  of  the  dying  man 
involved  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  mystery,  from 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  extricate  him- 
self. From  them  it  appeared  that  some  person 
pursued  his  life  with  the  most  mortal  hatred; 
but,  unconscious  of  having  given  offence  to  any 
one,  he  racked  his  memory  without  effect,  and 
his  mind  with  fruitless  conjectures.  Why  a  man 
of  power  and  consequence — for  such  the  emissa- 
ries he  employed  proved  him  to  be — should  thus 
pursue  one  utterly  destitute  of  cither,  and  almost 
friendless,  appeared  equally  difficult  to  solve; 
but  when  to  these  he  added  the  horrible  intelli- 
gence, which  the  man  had  parti}'  communicated, 
of  the  bloody  scene  that  lrnd  been  performed 
there,  on  some  person  so  nearly  allied  to  him 
that  the  expression  of  "  your  blood  "  had  been 
adopted,  he  was  at  once  convinced  he  had  been 
mistaken  for  some  other  person. 

This  conviction  no  sooner  flashed  on  liis  mind, 
than  he  made  an  application  of  all  the  circum- 
stances to  Lord  Albert,  and  thought  it  beyond  a 
probability,  from  the  little  he  knew  of  his  story, 
and  from  the  former  attempt  that  had  been  made 
on  his  life,  that  he,  and  he  only,  was  the  devoted 
man. 

At  aU  events,  he  determined  to  inform  him  of 
every  circumstance  the  first  opportunity  ;  and  as 
the  surgeon  would  be  there  the  next  morning, 
then,  he  conceived,  would  be  the  most  proper 
time,  when  they  might  conceit  such  measures 
lor  his  safety  as  should  baffle  every  attempt  to 
uurprise  him,  till  the  return  of  the  messenger 
from  the  castle  of  Melbourne. 


GHAPTER  LTL 

Our  youth  is  like  the  dream  of  the  hunter  on  the  heath ; 
he  sleeps  in  the  mild  beams  of  the  sun,  but  awakes 
amidst  a  storm ;  the  red  lightning  Hies  aiound,  and  the 
trees  sba&e  their  beads  to  the  wind.  He  looks  back 
with  joy  to  the  day  of  the  sun,  and  the  pleasant  dreams 
of  hb  r«st. — Poems  of  Ossian. 

Giraldus  passed  an  uneasy  night.  In  vain 
he  courted  sleep  to  his  weaiy  eye-lids ;  the  im- 
ages of  the  preceding  day  haunted  his  mind,  and 
roused  him  from  momentary  slumbers. 

Convinced  that  his  own  story  was  totally  in- 
adequate to  explain  this  mystery,  his  imagina- 
tion formed  a  thousand  conjectures  in  regard  to 
Lord  Albert,  for  whose  safety  he  now  felt  the 
most  anxious  solicitude — a  solicitude  heightened 
by  the  satisfaction  he  he  had  already  felt  in  hav- 
ing been  so  instrumental  in  his  preservation. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived  the  next  morning, 
Giraldus  called  him  aside,  and  after  informing 
him, of  the  events  of  the  preceding  day,  solicited 
his  advice  how  to  act  in  a  situation  of  such 
moment. 


The  sentiments  of  the  surgeon  accorded  with 
his  ;  he  saw  the  probability  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's being  the  intended  victim,  and  thought  it 
would  be  highly  improper  to  neglect  making 
him  immediately  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  they  might  together  frame  such 
measures  as  should  effectually  screen  him  from 
any  similar  attempt.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
surgeon  had  examined  his  patient's  wounds, 
Giraldus  seated  himself  at  his  bed-side,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  before  him  the  circumstances  he 
had  so  lately  witnessed,  relating  his  providential 
guidance  to  the  castle  for  shelter,  his  having 
taken  up  his  abode  in  the  room  over  the  well, 
and  the  subsequent  events  till  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  beacon.  He  then  informed  bim  of  his 
visits  to  the  castle,  and  the  consequences  of  the 
last,  and  concluded  with  hinting  his  apprehen- 
sions that  he,  Lord  Albert,  was  the  person  thus 
singled  out  for  assassination. 

The  young  gentleman  heaid  these  circum- 
stances with  the  greatest  surprise.  He  expressed 
the  most  unbounded  gratitude  to  Giraldus  for 
his  timely  exertions,  and  lamented  how  inade- 
quate all  he  could  offer  was  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  obligation ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  as- 
sured them  it  was  impossible  he  could  be  the 
person  aimed  at,  notwithstanding  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  found  at  the  castle, 
whereon  they  had  particularly  dwelt. 

"  That  affair,"  said  he,  "  I  can  sufficiently  ex- 
plain to  you.  Early  on  that  morning  I  left  the 
house  of  a  friend,  with  whom  I  had  been  on  a 
visit.  The  evening  was  approaching  when  I 
entered  the  heath,  and  the  black,  lowering  clouds 
seemed  to  threaten  a  heavy  storm.  I  just  then 
recollected  some  things  of  consequence  which  I 
had  left  at  a  small  village  where  I  dined,  and 
immediately  despatched  my  servant  for  them, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  exert  all  his  speed,  and 
endeavor  to  overtake  me,  while  I  went  slowly 
forward. 

"  As  I  approached  the  castle,  its  magnificence 
caught  my  attention,  and  I  remained  for  some 
time  eontem  prating  its  desolated  grandeur,  when 
on  a  sudden  a  number  of  armed  men  rushed 
from  the  ruins  and  surrounded  me.  I  knew 
them  to  be  a  party  of  banditti,  who  had  made 
frequent  and  great  depredations  round  the  adja- 
cent country,  often  committing  acts  of  the  most 
ferocious  barbarity,  and  seldom  sparing  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fail  into 
their  hands.  I  had  no  alternative  but  cither  to 
submit  to  their  mercy,  or  endeavor  to  break  my 
way  through  them.  Determined  on  the  latter,  I 
spurred  my  horse  violently,  and  with  my  sword 
nearly  severed  the  arm  of  him  who  had  seized 
my  bridle,  but  was  instantly  felled  to  the  ground 
by  a  blow  from  behind,  which  deprived  me  of  all 
sensation,  and  blotted  out  the  knowledge  of  every 
subsequent  transaction. 

"  Thus  you  may  clearly  perceive,  that  this 
casual  incident  can  by  no  means  explain  what 
must  have  been  the  result  of  long  premeditated 
villany ;  and  every  other  of  my  life  would  be 
still  less  capable  of  solving  this  mystery.  But 
while  I  am  thus  endeavoring  to  convince  you 
how  groundless  your  fears  in  regard  to  mo  have 
been,  I  cannot,  on  my  part,  help  feeling  the  most 
serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  one  to 
whom  I  am  so  greatly  indebted.  I  must,  there- 
fore, entreat  you  to  be  cautious.  I  much  fear, 
from  the  confident  manner  in  which  the  man 
spoke,  he  was  not  mistaken.  Believe  me,  my 
dear  friend,"  he  continued,  "  the  request  does 
not  proceed  from  mere  curiosity,  when  I  beg,  if 
the  obligation  is  not  too  great  to  add  to  those  I 
am  already  under,  you  would  favor  me  with  a 
recital  of  your  history.  The  events  by  which 
you  were,  through  Providence,  directed  to  the 
castle  for  my  preservation,  must  "surely  have 
something  remarkable  in  them ;  and  perhaps 
some  circumstance  which  has  at  present  escaped 
your  memory  may  be  brought  back  to  your  re- 
collection, and  tend  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
late  mysterious  transaction." 

"I  am  very  willing,"  replied  Giraldus,  "to 
recite  to  you  the  chief  events  of  my  life,  though 
I  much  fear  they  will  prove  as  uninteresting,  as 
I  am  sure  they  will  inadequate,  to  explain  that 
affair. 

"  The  satisfaction  and  comforts  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  a  parent, 
I  was  doomed  never  to  feel.  Mine  were  both 
snatched  away  ere  I  had  sense  to  discern  their 
kindness  or  regret  their  loss.  My  father,  who 
was  engaged  in  some  mercantile  concerns,  had 
occasion  to  cross  the  seas  to  a  distant  country.  I 
was  deemed  too  young  to  undertake  the  voyage, 
and  my  mother,  who  accompanied  my  father, 


was,  with  great  difficulty,  at  length  persuaded  to 
leave  me  behind,  in  the  care  of  an  uncle,  who 
had  an  independent  though  small  fortune. 

"In  that  fatal  voyage  I  lost  the  tenderest  of 
parents.  It  was  supposed  the  ship  had  foundered 
at  sea,  as  no  tidings  of  her  ever  reached  Eng- 
land. This  information  I  received  from  my 
uncle,  many  years  after  the  event. 

'*  It  would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  in- 
fringe on  yonr  time  with  a  recital  of  the  trivial 
events  of  childhood — yet  dear  and  ever  to  be  re- 
greted  days,  when  youthful  innocence  knew  no 
care,  no  thought  of  the  morrow,  no  retrospect  of 
the  past,  no  melancholy  anticipation  of  the  fu- 
ture, had  power  to  embitter  the  happy  tranquil- 
ity of  the  moment.  All  was  calm,  unruffled  se- 
renity, like  the  peaceful  bosom  of  the  lake  when 
even'  rude  breeze  is  hushed  to  repose. 

"  My  uncle,  ever  of  a  morose  disposition,  was 
the  only  alloy  to  that  happiness.  Cruel,  selfish, 
and  sordid,  abjectly  fawning  to  his  superiors, 
haughty  and  overbearing  to  his  inferiors  and  de- 
pendants, his  disposition  seemed  an  assemblage 
of  all  that  a  generous  heart  should  abhor.  Bnt 
let  me  draw  a  veil  over  the  frailties  of  a  relation 
whose  conduct,  if  I  cannot  palliate,  I  ought  per- 
haps to  conceal,  and  strive  to  forget  what  I  can- 
not justify. 

"  In  the  neighborhood  of  our  habitation  dwelt 
a  baron,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune. 
He  had  a  son  and  daughter  nearly  of  my  age, 
and  during  the  years  of  childhood,  my  visits  to 
my  young  companions  at  the  castle  were  almost 
daily-  As  we  advanced  in  age,  that  friendship 
which  had  dawned  in  infancy  became  expanded 
and  ardent.  In  every  pursuit  and  pleasure 
Henry  was  my  constant  companion,  and  when 
our  sports  were  of  a  nature  that  the  delicacy  of 
her  sex  did  not  prevent  her  participating,  his 
sisttr  Elvina  would  ever  make  one  of  the  party. 
"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  this  lady  to 
you.  My  powers  of  description  are  totally  in- 
adequate to  give  yon  even  a  faint  idea  of  her 
perfections.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  beauties  of 
her  person-were  only  equalled  by  the  angelic 
sweetness  of  her  disposition.  Surely  I  cannot 
deserve  censure  if  I  did  not  remain  insensible 
to  so  many  charms.  I  loved  her  with  a  degree 
of  fervency  little  short  of  adoration,  and  my 
vouthful  heart,  uncons.ious  of  the  wavs  of  the 
world,  was  lost  ere  I  dreamed  of  impropriety. 

"  But  when  experience  had  taught  me  to  con- 
sider the  insuperable  distance  fortune  had  placed 
between  us,  I  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  situa- 
tion of  my  heart.  Reason  pointed  to  the  only 
resource,  and  I  at  length  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  obliterate  her  image  from  my  heart. 

"  This  triumph  of  reason  over  passion  was 
not  obtained  without  a  very  severe  struggle  ;  it 
was  an  exertion  that  was  not  unattended  with 
moments  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  Yet,  when 
all  circumstances  were  considered,  I  found  the 
sacrifice  had  far  more  of  necessity  than  merit  in 
it.  If  even  I  could  flatter  myself  with  a  small 
portion  of  her  regard,  if  hope  pointed  out  the 
possibility  of  that  partiality  being  increased  to  a 
degree  of  love  equal  to  mine,  still  how  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  honor  did  it  seem,  to 
pursue  a  conduct  which  must  ultimately  tend  to 
bring  only  affliction  to  her  whose  happiness  I 
would  have  freely  died  to  promote.  These  re- 
flections determined  me  to  subdue  a  passion 
which  every  way  seemed  only  to  lead  to  despair 
and  misery.  But  if  the  task  of  forming  these 
resolutions  was  painful,  far  more  so  was  that  of 
putting  them  in  execution.  How  little  cause 
has  reason  to  exult  in  her  fancied  triumphs! 
Though  fortified  with  every  piudent  resolve,  and 
strengthened  by  a  formidable  train  of  conse- 
quences, let  but  passion  appear-  in  full  force,  she 
quits  her  seat,  and  trembling  yields  the  empire 
to  her  powerful  adversary. 

"  No  one  had  ever  more  occasion  to  observe 
the  justness  of  this  remark,  than  I  had  the  suc- 
ceeding day.  All  the  prudential  resolutions 
which  I  had  formed  with  such  pain,  gave  way 
and  vanished  in  her  presence,  and  succeeding 
ones  were  entered  into  only  to  undergo  a  similar 
fate. 

"  Still  mindful,  however,  of  the  sacrifice  which 
eveiy  moment's  cool  reflection  seemed  to  render 
more  indispensably  necessary,  I  seriously  re- 
solved to  deny  myself  every  gratification  arising 
from  her  bewitching  society,  and  at  length  be- 
gan to. flatter  myself  Iliad  so  far  succeeded,  that 
my  ardent  passion  had  abated  to  a  mere  common 
friendship.  I  endeavored  to  pursuade  myself 
that  I  could  now  behold  her  unmoved,  and  that 
it  was  to  her  brother  only  my  visits  were  made. 
But  the  entire  fallacy  of  this  persuasion  a  very 


short  time  unfolded,  and  convinced  me  how  lit- 
tle I  had  gained. 

"  It  had  been  resolved  for  some  time  that 
Henry  should  make  an  extensive  tour.  It  was 
proposed  he  should  visit  the  French  and  Ger- 
man courts,  and  his  absence  was  expected  to 
continue  a  considerable  time.  Preparations  were 
now  making,  and  as  we  had  ever  loved  each 
other  as  brothers,  our  grief  and  anxiety,  as  the 
time  of  his  departure  drew  nigh,  was  mutual 
and  sincere. 

"  One  afternoon  we  had  strolled  into  the  park, 
both  pensive  and  dejected.  We  walked  on,  and 
while  he  mused  in  profound  silence,  I  saw  the 
tear  trickle  down  his  check.  Deeply  affected 
with  this  mark  of  sensibility,  I  could  not  re- 
strain mine.  At  length,  starting  from  his  rev- 
erie and  seizing  my  hand,  he  exclaimed : 

"  What,  ray  dear  Giraldus,  prevents  your  ac- 
companying me  in  this  expedition:  Tour 
uncle,  I  dare  say,  would  not  ohject,  and  if  you 
are  willing  I  will  this  instant  go  and  make  the 
proposal  to  my  father." 

"  This  idea  had  never  before  entered  my 
mind ;  but  I  found  it  so  desirable  in  every  point 
of  view,  that  I  accepted  his  proposal  without 
hesitation.  He  scarcely  waited  for  my  answer, 
hut  hurried  back  to  the  castle  with  all  the  speed 
he  could  exert,  leaving  me  highly  pleased  with 
his  kind  otler.  Bnt  the  pleasure  was  short-lived. 
The  recollection  of  his  sister,  which  my  first  sur- 
prise had  driven  from  my  mind,  now  returned  in 
full  force,  and  aided  with  the  thoughts  of  a 
separation  so  long,  with  all  the  probable  train 
of  events  that  might  happen  during  my  absence, 
almost  oveiwhelmed  me  with  affliction. 

"  I  now  saw  clearly  how  erroneous  all  my  late 
judgments  had  been  on  the  state  of  ray  heart. 
My  affection,  instead  of  being  subdued,  was,  if 
possible,  augmented.  Again  I  called  reason  to 
my  aid,  and  passing  all  those  arguments  in  re- 
view on  which  I  had  so  ofien  formed  my  waver- 
ing resolutions,  dwelt  on  the  opportunity  I 
should  now  have,  by  a  long  absence,  of  endea- 
voring to  overcome  a  passion  which  nothing  eiso 
seemed  capable  of  accomplishing.  This  last 
consideration  so  far  contributed  to  tranquilizo 
my  mind,  that  when  Henry  returned  I  received 
the  intelligence  of  his  having  obtained  his 
father's  consent,  with  some  share  of  that  un- 
bounded joy  ho  expressed  in  the  communica- 
tion. 

"  All  that  remained  now  was  to  gain  my  un- 
cle's approbation,  and  of  that  I  made  so  sure, 
that  it  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  my 
thoughts,  now  wholly  employed  in  anticipations 
of  the  hour  that  was  to  separate  me  from  her 
whom  I  loved  above  all  the  earth  contained. 

"  I  returned  home  sooner  than  usual  to  make 
prep  a  rations  for  my  intended  journey.  My  un- 
cle was  out,  and  I  employed  the  interval  of  his 
absence  in  forming  a  list  of  those  things  which 
I  should  stand  in  need.  I  had  nearly  finished 
it  when  he  returned,  and  I  then  immediately 
made  him  acquainted  with  Henry's  proposal  and 
the  kind  permission  of  the  bnron. 

"  He  heard  my  request  with  a  frown,  and 
angrily  returniug  the  list  I  had  presented  to 
him,  told  me  I  might  save  myself  that  unneces- 
sary trouble,  for  I  might  rest  assured  he  should 
never  grant  me  his  permission  to  go. 

"  A  refusal  so  unexpected  astonished  me  to 
that  degree,  that  I  stood  for  some  moments 
quite  confounded  ;  at  length  recovering  myself, 
I  endeavored  to  set  forth  the  advantages  that 
would  result  to  me  from  the  expedition,  and 
asked  Iris  reasons  for  refusing  me  an  opportunity 
so  eligible  of  seeing  the  world.  '  Seek  not  my 
reasons,'  said  he  haughtily,  '  let  it  suffice  to 
know  that  my  dctennination  is  unalterable.' 

"  With  difficulty  I  preserved  my  temper  at  this 
capricious  and  arbitrary  exertion  of  his  au- 
thority. It  was  in  vain  that  I  calmly  urged  my 
request;  he  suddenly  broke  from  me  with  a 
solemn  charge,  never  "to  mention  the  subject 
more  to  him  under  pain  of  his  eternal  dis- 
pleasure. , 

"  Afraid  of  irritating  him  beyond  all  hopes  of 
compliance  I  said  no  more  that  evening,  but  de- 
termined in  the  mornings  to  request  the  baron's 
interposition  with  him  in  my  behalf. 

"  My  uncle  had  ever,  for  what  reason  I  could 
form  no  idea,  looked  on  my  visits  to  the  castle 
with  visible  jealousy  and  illhumor ;  as  the  friend 
ship  which  I  had  formed  with  Henry  increased, 
this  unaccountable  prejudice  was  proportionably 
augmented. 

"  Tliis  conduct  had  almost  estranged  the  love 
I  felt  for  him  in  my  infancy,  when  the  loss  of 
my  parents  had  taught  me  to  look  up  to  him  aB 
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n  father.  It*  I  related  to  him  any  of  onr  tnfan- 
tino  fimuBomonta  at  tlm  coatlo,  or  ftpoko  of  the 
luminous  of  tho  Imron,  it  never  failed  to  throw  a 
ploomy  roRjrvo  over  his  countenance  ami  be- 
havior;  latterly  ho  had  more  than  once  forbade 
inv  visits  there,  yet  to  the  baron,  who  when  l 
absented  myself  constantly  emu-  to  Inquire  the 
cause,  his  excus.s  wen-  trivial  ami  nnmetinfng, 
ami  generally  ended  with  an  ungracious  permis- 
sion of  my  return. 

"  To  him  therefore,  the  following  morning,  1 
communicated  my  ancle's  strange  refusal,  ami 
requested  his  Interposition,  11^  kindly  consent- 
ed, mill  1  made  myself  perfectly  easy,  not  in  flie 
least  doubting  his  Influence.  But  in  this  1  wan 
once  moro  mistaken  ;  his  solicitations  wore  as 
ineffectual  us  mine,  ami  he  returned  somewhat 
ruilleil  at  his  obstinate  refusal;  tor  which  he  bad 
not  urged  one  resonable  plea. 

"  Tims  eonipellerl  to  relinquish  a  journey  that 
scorned  so  necessary  to  fix.  my  wavering  resolu- 
tions, I  saw  the  departure  of  my  companion 
with  mingled  grief  and  indignation  at  my  uncle's 
obduracy. 

K  Although,  particularly  from  tho  recent  cir- 
cumstances, my  home  had  become  almost  in- 
supportable ;  I  f. >und  it  absolutely  necossaryto 
uhrid^o  the  frequency  of  my  visits  to  the  castle, 
tho  iibseme  of  my  companion  seemed"  a  good 
exeuso,  and  I  availed  myself  of  it,  determiuing 
at  the  same  time  to  acquaint  Elvina  with  my 
motives  the  first  opportunity  that  should  offer. 

"  Hard  indeed  was  the  task  I  had  imposed 
upon  myself;  whenever  I  wandered  oat,  my 
steps  involuntarily  moved  towards  the  castle. 
Frequently  lost  in  thought  on  the  pleasures  of 
my  infancy,  have  I  strayed,  unconscious  of  my 
path,  till  suddenly  I  have  found  myself  within 
its  preetnets  ;  then,  by  an  exertion  of  fortitude, 
which  I  never  after  failed  to  approve,  have  I 
torn  myself  away  and  returned  home. 

"  My  uncle,  perceiving  my  visits  were  dis- 
continued, became  more  placid,  and  treated  me 
with  far  less  harshness  than  he  had  been  wont  to 
do.  This  change  is  his  behavior  might  proba- 
bly in  time  have  rendered  his  house  somewhat 
more  agreeable  to  me,  had  not  an  event,  which 
happened  shortly  after,  placed  an  insuperable 
bar  to  our  reconciliation,  by  separating  us  for 
ever. 

"  The  castle  of  the  baron  was  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  well  wooded  park,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  a  broad  and  winding  sheet  of  water  re- 
flected the  thick  foliage  that  fringed  its  banks. 
Close  by  its  side  on  an  eminence,  stood  a  small 
temple,  simple  in  its  construction ;  its  chief 
beauty  was  derived  from  the  situation,  placed  as 
it  were  by  the  hand  of  nature,  to  aiford  a  re- 
freshing shelter  from  meridian  suns.  Thither, 
in  my  youthful  days,  with  my  cheerful  com- 
panions, was  I  wont  to  stray  ;  there  enjoy  those 
happy  moments  uncorroded  by  care,  which  ma- 
turer  reason  seeks  in  vain.  And  now,  when 
happiness  had  faded  on  my  view,  would  I  en- 
deavor to  recall  her  by  dwelling  on  the  recol- 
lection of  the  pleasures  I  had  there  enjoyed. 

"  The  beauty  of  an  autumnal  morning  tempt- 
ed me  to  walkout  very  early.  The  eastern  rays 
just  trembled  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and 
gilded  the  foliage  of  the  woods.  I  walked  on 
towards  the  temple  to  enjoy  the  charming  scene, 
often  stopping  to  view  the  varying  beauties  of 
the  light  fleecy  clouds.  I  had  not  long  remain- 
ed there,  when,  to  my  great  surprise,  Elvina  en- 
tered. Led  by  the  sweetness  of  the  morning, 
she,  like  me,  had  risen  early  to  enjoy  its  fra- 
grance. She  started  at  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  and  was  retiring,  but  perceiving  as  I  turn- 
ed about  who  it  was,  she  immediately  came  for- 
ward and  giving  me  her  hand  with  a  charming 
frankness,  inquired  why  I  had  so  long  absented 
myself  from  the  society  of  my  friends.  '  The 
castle,  I  suppose,'  said  she,  'has  no  attraction 
for  you,  since  my  bro'.her  has  left  it.* 

"  This  opportunity  seemed  the  properest  for 
putting  my  late  resolution  into  execution,  and  I 
determined  to  embrace  it. 

"  '  That  attraction,  that  poweiful  attraction 
that  still  remains/  said  I,  '  is  the  only  cause  that 
prevents  my  indulging  myself  in  a  continuance 
of  those  supreme  pleasures  which  I  have  so  fre- 
quently enjoyed  there  ;  but  prudence  commands 
me  to  quit  them,  and  I  bow  to  her  decision. 
Miserable  wretch  that  I  am,  thus  doomed  to 
forego  every  thing  that  is  capable  of  giving  me 
joy  and  happiness;  to  quit  the  society  of  fiends 
most  dear  to  me,  and  seek  peace  by  endeavoring 
to  diown  reflection!  Pardon  me,  dearest  El- 
vina, pardon  my  presumption,  and  forgive  my 
laying  open  to  you  a  heart  torn  with  anguish.' 


"  Bho  remained  silent,  and  I  pr edod  i"  do 

scribe  the  progress  of  my  passion,  the  severe 
struggles  I  ha  1  undergone,  and  my  Anal  resolu- 
tion to  nh« (tin  from  visiting  i\t  tho  castle. 

"She  heard  my  declaration  with  n  kind  com- 
placoney,  on  which  tho  pride  of  birth  threw  no 
shade,  she  Boomed,  1  thought,  to  pity  my  suf- 
ferings, and  a  tear  once  stole  into  her  eyo.     Ai 

length    she    replied,    '  I  cannot    hut    aCqufOBCe    in 

the  prudence  of  your  determination.  It  li  pot 
haps  necessary,  on  ovory  account,  that  we  should 
part;  hut  do  not  quit  us  abruptly.     My  father 

will  ho    rtii  -prised   at    it,  and    seek    your  reasons. 

For  heaven's  soke/ continued  she,  'let  no  idea 
id' the  purport  of  this  morning's  conversation  be 
ever  brought  to  his  mind  ;  for  though  I  am  sin- 
cerely determined  never  to  OCt  in  any  concern 
of  importance  without  his  concurrence,  yet 
would  I  not  for  the  world,  give  the  least  shadow 
or  cause  of  uneasiness  to  so  kind  and  tender  a 
parent.  For  you,'  she  continued,  '  with  whom 
I  have  been  brought  up,  in  terms  of  intimacy 
since  my  childhood,  I  havo  ever  hail,  and  shall 
ever  retain  the  sinecrcst  esteem ;  and  let  your 
future  fate  he  what  it  may,  my  best  wishes  will 
ever  attend  you,  and  my  heart  will  truly  sympa- 
thize in  all  your  afflictions  and  in  all  your  sor- 
rows/ 

"Overcome  with  so  much  goodness,  I  threw 
myself  at  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  gratitude. 
'  Dearest  Elvina,'  I  cried,  '  may  Heaven  shower 
its  blessings  upon  you,  and  make  your  happi- 
ness equal  to  the  consummate  virtue  with  which, 
it  has  endowed  you.'  I  pressed  her  hand  with 
fervency  to  my  lips.  She  arose.  'Let  us  go/ 
said  she,  '  I  shall  be  missed  at  the  castle/ 

"  I  led  her  out,  and  in  a  few  moments  saw  my 
uncle  hastily  crossing  the  path  we  were  in.  He 
did  not  appear  to  observe  cither  of  us,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  grove  soon  hid  him  from  our 
view. 

"  Without  further  noticing  the  incident,  I  ac- 
companied Elvina  to  the  castle,  where  her  father 
gently  chid  me  for  my  long  absence,  but  at- 
tributed it  to  the  loss  of  my  companion.  After 
breakfast  I  bade  Elvina  adieu,  and  with  a  heavy 
heart  returned  home.  Alas !  that  heaviness 
was  but  a  presage  of  my  having  seen  her  for  the 
last  time. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  house,  I  fouud  my 
uncle  boiling  with  rage  and  indignation  against 
me  ;  and  so  vehement  was  his  passion,  that  it 
was  sometime  ere  I  could  discover  the  cause. 
At  length  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  over- 
heard my  conversation  at  the  temple  in  the 
morning,  that  he  had  long  suspected  my  motives 
for  visiting  at  the  castle,  and  had  taken  that 
method  to  convince  himself  of  my  baseness — so 
he  termed  it.  'And  now,'  continued  he,  'now 
that  I  am  assured  how  ill  a  return  you  have 
made  to  all  the  kindness  I  have  shown  you,  ra_v 
house  shall  no  longer  affo  d  shelter  to  one  so 
very  worthless  ;  and  should  you  again  appear  in 
this  neighborhood,  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  the 
baron  acquainted  with  your  artful  designs  on 
his  daughter,  who  will,  doubtless,  take  proper 
measures  to  prevent  such  a  disgrace  from  falling 
on  his  family/ 

"  It  was  in  vain  I  endeavored  to  convince  him 
that  I  had  never  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Elvina  before,  and  that  my  latter  resolutions, 
which  I  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  acquaint- 
ing her  with,  to  account  for  my  unusual  absence 
from  the  castle — deserved  more  of  praise  than 
censure.  He  remained  obstinately  deaf  to  all 
that  I  could  say,  and,  as  it  were,  pre-determined 
not  to  be  convinced. 

"  At  length,  irritated  in  my  turn,  '  I  clearly 
see/  said  I,  'you  only  seek  occasion  to  dismiss 
me  from  your  house.  If  that  is  your  intention, 
you  have  given  yourself  unnecessary  trouble. 
A  single  intimation  of  your  will  would  at  any 
time  have  been  sufficient.  For  my  part,  I  only 
regret  I  have  so  long  meanly  submitted  and 
made  myself  a  slave  to  your-  caprice.  Yet  do 
not  call  me  ungrateful.  Something  whispers 
me,  I  am  not  at  all  indebted  to  you  for  what  I 
have  hitherto  received.'  He  started,  and  look- 
ed wildly,  asked  me  '  what  I  meant/  '  JTis  no 
matter/  I  replied,  '  for  were  you  now  to  make 
me  an  offer  of  all  you  possess  to  remain  longer, 
I  would  reject  it  with  scorn/ 

"Confusion  overspread  his  countenance.  He 
eagerly  sought  an  explanation ;  but  without 
answering  him  I  arose  in  haste  and  quitted  the 
house,  overcome  with  the  variety  of  emotions 
which  together  assailed  my  heart.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  the  summer-house  ;  there,  as  I  did 
not  dare  to  trust  myself  with  another  interview. 
I  left  a  note  for  Elvina,  giving  her  an  account  of 


the  clrcnrastonoes  that  had  happened  alnco   I 
saw  her,  and  bidding  her,  1  feared,  nn  eternal 

adieu, 

"  From  the  mean  selfish  disposition  which  my 
uncle  hod  on  all  occasions  exhibited,  I  was  led 
to  conclude  thai  he  would  never  have  undertak- 
en tho  care  of  ray  education,  and  that loqnont 

expense,  unless  something  adequate   had   been 

led  for  the  purpose  by  my  father,  and   the  e 

tiou  In-  betrayed  when  I  hinted  ai  it,  was  a  strik- 
ing confirmation  of  my  conjecture  . 

"Ihnve  little  recollection  of  tho  remaining 
events  of  thai  day.  I  wandered  about,  half  dis- 
tracted, till  night  obliged  me  to  seel;  shelter  at  a 
miserable  mountain  cottage,  whore,  on  a  bed  of 
straw  I  watched  through  the  tedious  nights  The 
next  morning,  with  little  refreshment,  1  again 
betook  myself  to  wandering,  withoul  any  plan 
in  view,  and  entirely  heedless  of  the  way.  At 
length  I  reached  a  wild  chain  of  mountains. 
These  with  difficulty  I  ascended,  and  from  the 
summit  beheld  only  a  widely  extended  barren 
country.  I  then  descended  towards  the  plain, 
following  the  tracks  of  tho  shepherds.  A  tempest- 
uous night  came  quickly  on,  and  by  mere  chance 
I  at  length  discovered  the  castle,  where  weary 
and  fatigued,  I  took  up  my  abode  for  the  night. 

"  Of  the  subsequent  events  you  are  already  in- 
formed. I  have  been  purposely  circumstantial 
in  thus  detailing  the  occurrences  of  my  life,  thai 
you  might  be  thoroughly  convinced  the  assassin 
had  mistaken  his  object.  In  bo  doing  I  fear  I 
have  trespassed  too  much  on  your  patience,  and 
wearied  you  by  a  relation  altogether  uninterest- 
ing." 

Giraldus  ceased ;  and  Lord  Albert  having 
politely  thanked  him  for  the  trouble  he  had  tak- 
en, they  parted  for  the  evening. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MOTHER'S   WELCOME  TO   HER 
NEW-BORN  INFANT. 

We'come,  little  pilgrim  stranger — 

Feeble,  helpless,  as  thou  art; 
Entering  in  a  world  of  danger — 

Welcome  to  a  mother's  heart! 

Here,  though  heir  to  wealth  or  splendor, 

You  must  take  a  pilgrim's  fare; 
'Tis  the  best  that  earth  can  renler 
To  her  sighing  sons  of  care. 

Here,  tempest,  clouds  and  whirlwind  threaten 
Oft  to  shroud  in  moonlpss  night  j 

Tet  here  thy  Maker 's  placed  a  beacon, 
Pointing  to  a  world  of  light! 

Welcome,  therefore,  little  stranger! 

Come,  perform  thy  destined  part; 
Soar  above  terrestrial  danger — 

Thus  rejoice  a  mother's  heart! 


LOSS  AND  GAIN. 

Dr.  Payson,  in  his  dying  hours,  said  he  could 
have  saved  himself  much  trouble  in  life,  if  he 
had  ouly  believed  that  the  Saviour's  presence 
was  enough  to  fill  him  with  joy,  if  all  earthly 
comforts  were  taken  away.  He  found  it  so  iu 
sickness,  but  could  not  quite  believe  it  in  health. 
A  poor,  simple  man,  with  none  of  Payson's 
imagination  or  fancy,  once  said,  in  a  similar 
spirit,  with  his  dying  words,  "  I  have  lost  all 
my  property  ;  I  have  lost  all  my  relatives  ;  my 
last  son  is  dead ;  I  have  lost  all  my  hearing  and 
eyesight ;  I  am  all  alone,  old  and  poor ;  but  it 
makes  no  difference ;  Christ  never  grows  old  ; 
Christ  never  is  poor ;  Christ  never  dies ;  and 
Christ  never  will  forsake  me." 


A  VERY  FREE  TRANSLATION. 

Never  was  French  better  translated  into  plain 
Saxon  than  in  the  story  which  was  told  of 
an  old-fashioned  couple  who  received  a  card  of 
invitation  to  dinner  from  much  gayer  folks  than 
themselves.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card  was  the 
then  new  R.  S.  V.  P.  This  puzzled  the  worthy 
pair.  It  might  puzzle  us  in  these  days,  although 
most  of  us  are  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the 
French — "  Pespondez,  s'il  vous  plait/'  (answer 
if  you  please.)  The  old  gentleman  took  a  nap 
upon  it,  from  which  he  was  awakened  by  his 
helpmate,  who  said,  after  shaking  him  up,  "  My 
love,  I  have  found  it  out ;  K.  S.  V.  P.  means — 
Remember  Six  Very  Punctual." 


EXTRAORDINARY  IGNORANCE. 

The  Douai  journals  relate  an  extraordinary 
instance  of  ignorance  in  a  village  near  that 
town.  A  physician  called  a  few  days  ago  to 
prescribe  for  the  sick  child  of  a  peasant  woman, 
and  ordered  a  warm  hath.  "  What  is  a  bath  V 
said  she.  "  Heat  some  water  in  your  pot  on  the 
fire,  and  put  the  child  into  it."  A  few  minutes 
later  a  neighbor  entered,  and  found  that  the 
woman  had  put  the  child  into  the  pot  with  the 
water,  and  had  placed  the  little  creature  on  the 
fire,  which  she  was  diligently  stirring  up  !  Of 
course  the  neighbor  rescued  the  child  from  the 
horrible  fate  with  which  it  was  threatened. 


Be  more  ready  to  love  than  to  hate ;  so  shalt 
thou  be  loved  by  more  than  hate  thee. 


ANECDOTE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  POHTLAND. 

.Mr.  rXowett  gives  tin1  following  intonating 
anecdote  of  tho  !  (uko  of  Poi  ■  I 

The  Duke  found  tluvl  one  of  hi  tenants,  a 
small  farmer,  ws  falling  peai  after  ycai  into  ar- 
rears of  rent.  Tho  steward  wished  to  know 
wlrti  was  i'»  bo  dono.  The  Dnlte  rode  to  the 
farm,  saw  thai  if  was  rapidly  deteriorating,  and 
tho  man,  who  was  realh  an  experienced  and  in* 

•  In  nil. us    furiiH-r,   iMiuliv   iiu:iM<-   in    mm 

through  poverty.  Cn  fact,  all  that  was  on  the 
farm  was  not  enough  to  pay  the  arrears.  "John," 
Bays  tho  Duke,  as  \\>'-  farmer  came  to  meel  Irim, 
as  he  nn  I'-  up  to  tho  house,  "  I  want  tolool  OVi  t 
the  farm  a  little."  A  i  they  wenl  along,  "  Real- 
ly,"  Kiiiit  ho,  "  everything  is  in  a  bad  state.  This 
wnii  do.  I  nrr  y.,ii  are  quite  under  it.  All 
jrout  stock  and  crops  wool  pay  tho  rcnl  in  ar- 
rcar.  I  will  tell  v  "ii  w  h.H  i  iii m  t  do  j  I  must 
take  the  farm  into  my  own  hand's.  Von  shall 
look  after  i<  for  mo,  and  1  will  pay  you  your 
wages/'  Of  courBO  there  was  no  saying  nay, 
and  the  poor  man  bowed  assent.  Presently 
there  came  a  reinforcement  of  stork,  and  then 
loads  of  manure,  ;<i  the  proper  time  seed,  and 
wood  from  the  plantations  tor  repairing  gates 
and  building.  The  \>\i\:<-  rode  over  frequently. 
The  man  exerted  himself,  and  seemed  really 
quite  relieved  by  tho  chaugc.  Crops  and  stocks 
flourished,  fences  and  buildings  were  put  into 
order.  In  two  or  three  rent  days  it  was  seen 
by  the  steward's  hooks  that  tho  farm  was  paying 
its  way.  The  Duke,  on  hi*  next  visit,  soii 
"  Well,  John,  I  think  the  farm  does  very  well 
tiow.  We  will  cliange  again.  Von  shall  bo 
tenant  again;  and,  as  you  now  have  your  head 

fairly  above  water,  I  hope  yon  will  Be  able  to 
keep  it  there."  The  Duke  then  rode  off  at  his 
usual  rate.  The  man  stood  in  astonishment; 
but  a  happy  fellow  lie  was  when,  on  applying  to 
the  steward,  he  fouud  that  he  was  actually  re-en- 
tered as  tenant  to  the  farm,  just  as  it  stood  in  its 
restored  condition.  I  will  venture  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  Duke  was  the  happier  man  of  the 
two. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  INCIDENT. 

A  naval  officer  being  at  sea  in  a  dreadful 
storm,  his  lady,  who  was  sitting  in  the  cabin  near 
him,  and  filled  with  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the 
vessel,  was  so  surprised  at  his  composure  and 
serenity  that  she  cried  out — 

"  My  dear,  are  you  not  afraid  %  How  is  it 
possible  you  can  be  calm  in  sueh  a  dreadful 
storm  ?" 

He  rose  from  his  chair,  lashed  to  the  deck, 
supporting  himself  by  a  pillar  of  the  bed-place, 
drew  his  sword,  and,  pointing  it  to  the  breast  of 
his  wife,  exclaimed  : 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  V 

She  instantly  answered  "  No/' 

"  Why  i"  said  the  officer. 

" Because,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "I  know  that 
this  sword  is  in  the  hands  of  my  husband,  and 
he  loves  me  too  well  to  hurt  me." 

"  Then,"  said  lie,  "  remember,  I  know  in 
whom  I  believe,  and  that  He  holds  the  winds  in 
his  fists,  and  the  water  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hands." 


WESTERN  ELOQUENCE. 

The  following  powerful,  elegant,  and  classic 
appeal  was  made  in  a  court  of  justice,  some- 
where in  the  West,  by  one  of  the  learned  heads 
of  the  bar  :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  do  you 
think  my  client,  who  lives  in  a  pleasant  valley 
where  the  land  is  rich,  and  the  soil  is  fertile, 
would  be  guilty  of  stealing  eleven  little  skeins 
of  cotton  !  I  guess  not — I  reckon  not — I  calcu- 
late not.  And  I  guess,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
that  you  had  better  bring  my  elient  in  not  guilty, 
for  if  you  convict  him,  he  and  his  son  John  will 
lick  the  whole  of  you." 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
IN  RUIN'. 


BY   CLABA   AOGC-'TA. 


It  standi!  there  on  the  green  hillside, 
Dressed  in  wild  roses  like  a  bride ; 
And  round  its  chimneys  old  elm  trees 
Whisper  their  song3  and  drop  their  leaves;— 
A  low,  brown  house,  with  windows  tall, 
And  nooks  where  ghostly  shadows  fall. 

The  roses  bloom,  and  mottled  pinks 
Crowd  round  the  ruined  fountain  brinks, 
Kissing  decay  with  crimson  lips — 
Putting  the  gloom  in  ga;  corpse' 
But  no  fair  hands  of  happy  girl3 
Gather  the  flowers  to  deck,  their  curls. 

I  cross  the  stile,  and  sit  me  down 

Upon  the  door-step,  bare  and  brown ; 

I  call  aloud  a  gentle  word — 

Name  of  a  sweet-voiced  singing  bird: 

Where  dwells  she  now?— what  regions  hold 

Her  with  her  hair  of  living  goll? 

I  call  and  listen— empty  sounds 
Of  empty  hall3  and  empty  grounds 
Grate  on  the  air  and  stun  the  ears, 
Like  moans  the  pale  death-watcher  hears; 
While  the  red  robin,  with  a  cry, 
Flies  startled  up  against  the  sky. 

There's  moss  upon  the  wide  door-sill, 
And  silence  broods  th-re  dark  and  chid; 
Where  are  those  gay  feet  wandering 
That  once  made  these  old  chambers  ring? 
0,  where  away  in  realms  of  bliss?    w 
Echo  replies — li  Accropolis .'" 

Three  tombstones  out  on  yonder  lea — 
One  coral  grave  deep  in  the  eea — 
A  nameless  mound  in  Indian  sands — 
A  slci?p  of  heart  and  rest  of  bauds; — 
A  winter's  rest,  where  Death  is  king, 
Wailing  the  resurrection  Spring. 


ALFKED,  THE  GIPSY. 


BY    PIlOF.    J.    H.    INGBAHAM. 
[CONCLUDED.] 

CHAPTER   IV. 

Near  the  close  of  a  Loudon  season,  four 
years  after  the  events  related  in  the  last  chapter, 
a  party  of  visitors  were  one  morning  lounging 
listlessly  through  the  magnificent  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  when  thoy  came  to  a  group  of 
persons  who  wtra  commenting  in  the  highest 
terms  of  encomium,  on  a  picture  before  which 
they  stood. 

"  What  truth  of  coloring  !" 

"What  exquisite  finish  to  that  hand,  laid 
over  the  bosom !" 

"And  those  uplifted  eyes,  are  they  not  elo- 
quent with  prayer  and  love  V* 

"  'Tis  a  Titian,  I  think,  by  the  manner,"  re- 
marked a  fourth  person. 

"  A  copy  only,  sir.  I  know  who  the  paint- 
er is,"  said  an  old  connoiseur,  decidedly. 

"  Who  is  it?"  inquired  several  voices. 

"  He  is  called  Alfred,  and  is  said  to  be  a  gip- 
By,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What,  the  same  extraordinary  youth,  with 
whose  praise  all  London  is  ringing  V  asked  an 
amateur.  "  Well  he  deserves  the  praises  that 
are  lavished  upon  him." 

The  party  just  spoken  of,  consisting  of  the 
Earl  of  Liaton  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Cald- 
wallader  and  others,  now  came  near  this  group, 
and  arrested  by  their  conversation,  stopped  to 
survey  the  picture.  It  was  the  Madonna  that 
they  had  seen  on  the  student's  easel,  years  be- 
fore in  Rome.  Lady  Laura  Linton  cast  but  a 
simple  g'.ance  at  the  painting,  when  with  a  cry 
of  joy  she  threw  herself  on  her  father's  shoul- 
der, and  hurst  into  tears.  Lord  Linton  recog- 
nized the  picture,  and  with  a  quick  penetration, 
divined  her  emotion,  while  Lady  Eleanor  Cad- 
wallader  said  poiatedly, 

"  Was  I  not  right,  uncle,  when  I  6aid  that 
this  picture  was  the  cause  of  cousin  Laura's 
pale  cheek  and  drooping  health?" 

The  group  about  the  pictuie  were  too  much 
occupied  with  it  to  notice  this  by-scene,  or  were 
so  well-bred,  as  to  affect  not  to  perceive  it. 

"  Laura,  my  dear,  we  will  descend  to  the  car- 
riage," said  the  earl  tenderly,  as  she  raised  her 
head,  and  dashed  the  tears  away  from  her  eyes. 

The  maiden,  instead  of  replying,  suddenly 
seized  his  hand  and  directed  it  towards  a  picture, 
a  little  to  theright  of  the  Madonna.  He  start- 
ed at  beholding  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
scene  in  Rome — the  portrait  of  Laura  in  the 
chariot  was  not  to  be  mistaken,  so  faithfully  had 
the  painter  done  his  work ;  while  the  likeness 
of  the  student  at  the  horse's  head  was  drawn  to 
the  life. 


"He  remembered  mc  then,"  murmured  the 
gentle  invalid,  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led 
away  by  the  carl,  who  made  no  other  comment 
than  a  frown  at  this  new  discovery. 


CHAPTER   V. 

Eab.lt  the  ensuing  morning,  the  Earl  of 
Linton  drove  to  the  Academy,  and  demanded 
of  the  keeper,  the  name  and  address  of  the  paint- 
er of  the  two  pieces,  which  he  indicated. 

"  Ha  i3  called  Alfred,  the  Gipsy,  my  lord." 

"  He  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
word,  for  his  picture  of  Cain  ?" 

"  The  same,  your  lordship." 

"Is  he  now  in  London  .'" 

"  He  is,  my  lord." 

"  I  will  take  his  address." 

In  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  the  carriage  of 
the  nobleman  drew  up  at  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row court,  where  he  alighted,  and  after  descend- 
ing a  fuw  steps,  came  to  a  door,  which,  by  a 
flight  of  carpeted  stairs  communicated  with  a 
spacious  room  on  the  first  floor.  In  this  room, 
which  was  plainly  hung  with  green  cloth,  ra- 
lunnd  by  a  few  valuable  old  pictures  and  one  or 
two  more  recent  works,  stood  at  his  easel  a  fine 
looking  young  man,  with  an  exceedingly  dark 
complexion,  on  whose  noble  features  dwelt  a 
cloud  of  settled  melancholy.  It  was  the  young 
painter  of  Rome,  known  as  "  Alfred,  the 
Gipsy,"  who,  after  three  years  wandering  in  It- 
aly, hed  opened  a  studio  in  London,  and  al- 
ready, by  the  unaided  efforts  of  his  own  genius 
and  industry,  placed  his  name  with  honorable 
ment'on,  in  the  mouths  of  all  men.  The  pic- 
ture btfore  him  was  the  Madonna  of  Titian,  not 
the  copy,  but  the  original,  of  which,  before 
leaving  Italy  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  pos- 
session, lie  was  gazing  on  it  with  a  leok  be- 
tween that  of  a  reverential  worshipper  and  nn 
adoring  lover.  Suddenly  he  heaid  a  footstep  in 
his  room,  and  looking  up,  he  beheld  and  recog- 
nized the  nobleman,  so  intimately  connected 
with  her  who  at  that  moment  shared  his 
thoughts     The  recognition  was  mutual. 

In  a  few  courteous  words,  Lord  Linton  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  long  interval  he  had 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  opportunity,  which 
now  presented  itself  had  been  met  with,  to 
thank  liim  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  him- 
sc'.f  and  family  in  rescuing  his  child  from  a 
dreadful  death;  and  informed  him  of  the  nu- 
merous inquiries  that  had  been  made  after  him 
in  Rome  to  no  purpose ;  "  and,"  he  added, 
"  having  a  few  days  since  returned  to  England, 
after  a  long  residence  in  the  south  of  Europe,  I 
accidentally  met  with  a  picture  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  which  is  so  closely  associated  with 
yourself,  that, 'confident  you  must  be  in  Lon- 
don, I  obtained  your  address  and  hastened  at 
once  hither  that  I  might  finally  release  myself 
from  the  debt  of  gratitude  your  gallantry  has 
imposed  on  me.  Permit  me,  sir,  with  my  ex- 
pression of  thanks,  to  offer  you  at  the  same 
time,  not  as  a  compensation  or  reward,  but  as  a 
further  proof  of  my  grateful  consideration,  the 
enclosed  check  for  £1000." 

"  The  youDg  painter  bowed,  while  ho  said  re- 
spectfully, "My  life-  is  not  bought,  my  lord.  I 
need  no  reward.  I  never  gaze  on  this  picture 
that  I  am  not  thanked  ;  and  each  hour  of  my 
existence  I  am  blessed  with  the  consciousness 
that  the  lovely  personification  of  this  prophetic 
picture  of  Titian's  before  me  lives  and  is  happy." 

The  old  noble  walked  to  the  front  of  the  easel 
to  look  at  the  picture,  and  his  face  glowed  as  he 
beheld  the  miraculous  likeness  of  his  daughter. 
His  aristocratic  pride  could  not  endure  that  one 
so  humble  should  possess,  too  plainly  as  fuel  to 
hi3  daring  passion,  the  picture  of  his  high-born 
child,  and  this  feeling  overcoming  his  gratitude, 
he  resolved  to  possess  the  portrait. 

"  Young  man,  you  presume  too  far  on  the 
power  your  art  gives  you,  and  take,  methinks, 
undue  advantage  of  an  accidental  resemblance, 
found  in  this  copy  from  an  oil  painting.  It  is 
prostrating  your  god-like  art  to  the  lowest  uses. 
The  possession  of  this  picture  under  the  cir- 
cnmslanccs  connected  with  it,  is  a  moral  theft — 
a  sort  of  forgery  that  no  honorable  man  will 
uphold — no  honest  man  be  guilty  of.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  either  destroying  this  picture,  or 
placiDg  it  in  my  keeping.  I  will  become  its 
purchaser  at  your  own  price." 

"My  lord,  it  is  not  to  be  bought.  It  is  dear 
to  me  as  life  !"  he  replied  with  animation. 

"  How,  sir !    Remember,  young  painter,  it  is 
a  portrait  of  my  daughter — of   Lady    Laura 
Linton,  you  speak  !    Beware,  sir  Gipsy !" 
"Hear  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  young  man, 


addressing  the  offended  noble  in  a  voice  so  re- 
spectful in  its  tone,  yet  so  earnest,  that  he  could 
not  refuse  to  linen,  "hear  me  and  then  judge 
me!  I  am  a  painter — a  gipsg  if  you  will — but 
in  my  bosom  throbs  a  heart  warm  as  that  which 
beats  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty.  TEat  heart 
is  noble — its  fee'inga  noble — its  hopes,  wishes, 
a'l  that  constitute  it,  I  feel  it  noble — it  is  a  hu- 
7ii2n  heart,  my  lord!  in  a  woid  it  is  a  man's 
heart,  and  as  a  man  I  love.  "The  object  of  my 
passion  is  your  daughter." 

"  Ha  1" 

"  Patiently,  my  lord !  I  have  but  thrice  seen 
her  and  have  never  yet  spoken  with  her — yet  I 
love  her,  for  she  is  a  woman,  though  an  carl's 
daughter.  But  the  canons  of  social  order  place 
her  as  far  above  me,  as  the  Madonna  before  rae. 
I  have,  therefore,  chastened  mv  deep  love,  and 
wedded  it  to  my  faith,  and  worship  a  heavenly 
and  earthly  divinity  both  at  the  same  time  in 
this  seraphic  fa.ee.  Be  not  offended,  my  lord ; 
my  thoughts  are  not  less  holy,  whether  I  see 
in  it  for  the  moment,  Lady  Laura  Linton,  or 
Man*,  the  Virgin.  In  fine,  my  lord,  vain  love 
has  grown  into  a  religion,  and  in  the  likeness  of 
your  daughter  I  behold  only  a  divinity.  Ask 
me  not,  then,  to  part  with  it,  my  lord.  Let  me 
not  be  denied  the  happiness  of  adoring  a  far  off, 
her  I  may  not  love  present.  Let  me  be  blessed 
with  the  ideal  presence  of  her  whom  birth  and 
fortune  have  placed  forever  beyond  my  posses- 
sion. It  can  give  no  offence  to  thee — she  will 
never  know  of  my  humble  love !  Refuse  me 
not  this  prayer,  my  lord  ■" 

He  stood  before  the  earl,  with  a  look  so  elo- 
quently pleading — so  modest,  yet  so  earnest, 
that  the  nobleman,  already  moved  by  this  sin- 
gular appeal  to  his  feelings,  suddenly  grasped 
liim  by  the  hand  and  was  about  to  speak,  when, 
as  if  emotion  had  overcome  him,  and  he  feared 
to  trust  his  voice,  he  signed  towards  the  picture 
with  a  gesture  of  assent.  For  a  few  seconds  af- 
terwards he  paced  in  silence,  and  then  turning  to 
the  painter,  said : 

"  I  know  not  what  to  make  of  you,  young  sir  1 
We  have  so  often  and  so  singularly  met — your 
str.uige  appellation — your  genius,  courage,  am- 
bition and  romantic  character — all  mark  you  as 
no  ordinary  person.  You  speak  English  like  a 
native ;  yet  in  your  pronunciation  of  some 
words,  there  is  something,  I  know  not  what, 
that  is  foreign — and  your  complexion,  too ! 
Are  you  Eng  ish  or  Ita'ian  ?" 

"  I  am  a  Gipsy,  my  lord !" 

"Ah,  true!  An  English  Gipsy.  This  ac- 
counts for  your  swarthy  hue  !" 

"  Yet  I  believe,  my  lord,  tliat  I  am  an  Eng- 
lishman by  birth." 

"  How !" 

"It  is  my  impression,  from  the  early  passages 
in  my  memory,  that  I  must  have  been  stolen 
from  my  parents !" 

"Indeed.  You  interest  me!  What  do  you 
remember!" 

"  Though  almost  all  of  the  recollections  are 
of  gipsy  life,  I  feel  very  confident  of  having 
once  lived  in  another  sphere.  But  until  my 
fifteenth  year,  excepting  a  very  hasty  period  of 
childhood,  I  was  a  gipsy.  At  this  age,  a  bach- 
elor gentleman  in  Sussex,  taking  a  fancy  to  me, 
as  we  were  encamped  near  his  house,  enticed 
mc  from  the  tribe,  and  put  me  to  school.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
and  killed;  and  there  being  no  provision  left  for 
me,  he  having  made  no  will,  I  was  cast  upon 
my  fortunes.  I  sought  London,  and  having 
had  from  boyhood,  a  taste  for  rude  sketching,  I 
offered  my  tervices  to  a  portrait  painter,  who, 
finding  I  exhibited  some  talent,  offered  to  be- 
come my  master,  while  his  instructions  I  was  to 
repay,  by  doing  the  drudge  work  of  the  profes- 
sion. I  remained  with  him  nearly  two  years, 
when,  inspired  with  a  desire  to  visit  the  great 
school  of  art  in  Italy,  I  left  England  with  only 
a  few  guineas  in  my  pocket,  and  on  foot  trav- 
elled from  Calais  to  Rome,  where,  in  the  gallery 
of  the  cardinals  you  soon  afterwards  met  me." 

"  What  recollection  have  you  of  a  horrid 
prison  to  your  gipsy  associations?"  asked  the 
earl,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection. 

"An  impression,  like  the  relics  of  a  pleasant 
dream,  dwells  upon  my  earliest  memory,  (but  I 
cannot  say  that  I  may  not  readily  have  dreamed 
it  all,)  of  costly  furniture  and  gorgeous  halls, 
and  servants  in  liveries  of  gold  and  blue,  among 
which  my  infancy  seems  to  have  been  passed. 
I  certainly  remember  the  face  of  a  lovely  and 
elegant  female,  bent  close  to  mine ;  and  to  this 
moment,  her  image  is  never  revived,  without 
bringing  'with  it,  the  impulse  to  say  "mother." 


If,  my  lord,  I  were  to  represent  on  canvas  the 
ideal  cf  "mother" — a  pictorial  hieroglyphic  of 
the  word,  I  should  instinctively  paint  that  face 
as  the  symbol." 

"  Do  you  recollect  it  then,  so  visibly!"  Trans- 
fer it  to  canvas  if  you  have  the  skill  to  do  it, 
and  it  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  your  birrh." 

"  Often  have  I  done  it  on  the  bark  of  the 
beech-tree,  with  the  walnut  juice,  with  which 
the  gipsies  dye  the  skins  of  those  who  join  them, 
and  with  which  my  face  and  hands  are  stained 
— the  rest  of  my  body  being  fair,  a  proof  that  I 
am  not  of  gipsy  blood,  my  lord  !" 

"Ah!  it  is  a  strong,  nay,  convincing  proof! 
You  must  paint  the  picture." 

"  I  will  do  it,  my  lord,  but  have  little  hopes 
of  its  being  useful  to  me." 

A  few  more  unimportant  questions  were 
asked  by  the  earl,  who,  then  rising,  expressed 
the  interest  his  stoiy  had  awakened,  and  prom- 
ising his  aid,  whenever  he  should  require  it, 
towards  ascertaining  his  parentage,  took  Iris 
leave. 

Left  alone,  the  young  painter  paced  his  room 
with  a  fevered  step.  His  thoughts  run  into  the 
channel  the  late  conversation  had  opened  for 
them,  and  he  tasked  his  memory  to  its  utmost, 
to  bring  vividly  back  to  his  mind  its  first  im- 
pressions. 

"  If  I  could  yet  prove  my  birth — but  no — I 
may  be  only  a  country  gentleman's  son; — and 
this  would  not  bring  me  near  her  !  Oh,  untow- 
ard fate  and  fortune,  thou  hast  placed  my  love 
so  high,  that  evenTiope  cannot  reach  her." 

As  he  walked,  memory  went  upward  to  his 
cliildhood,  step  by  step,  and  brought  before  him 
a  scene,  which,  from  a  thousand  associations,  he 
knew  must  have  been  the  haunt  of  his  early 
years.  He  called  to  mind  an  old  tower,  perched 
on  a  wooded  hill,  with  a  stone  bridge  arching  a 
foaming  torrent  beneath.  Beside  the  bridge 
was  a  vine-clad  cottage,  and,  not  far  below  it,  a 
church  with  a  peculiar  spire:  still  farther  be- 
yond were  the  roofs  of  a  village  ;  and  towering 
over  all,  rose  a  noble  castle,  and  in  the  back 
ground  was  a  chain  of  blue  hills,  rising  here 
aud  there  into  a  peak.  The  whole  he  seemed 
to  view  from  the  bridge.  Even.'  object  in  the 
scene  was  painted  on  the  retina  of  early  mem- 
ory, with  the  distinctness  of  present  vision. 

"  This,  my  heart  tells  me,"  he  said,  as  he 
paced  the  floor,  "  this  is  my  birth-place  !  I  re- 
member it  all  !  How  it  all  comes  back  to 
memory !  It  was  in  that  cottage  I  lived.  I 
was  a  foster  child — I  had  a  foster  brother,  too 
— I  remember  it  all  so  vividly  !  In  yonder  cas- 
tle lived  my  fathers !  Oh,  memory,  blessed 
memory,  I  thank  thee  !  I  remember  it  all !  I 
am  no  outcast  1" 

For  a  few  seconds  he  gave  wing  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  moment,  and  then,  as  if  checked  by 
some  startling  reflection,  he  stood  still  and 
groaned  aloud. 

"Alas,  alas!  what  avails  this  light,  which, 
after  years  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance, 
Heaven  has  permitted  to  break  in  upon  me. 
I  know  not  in  what  part  of  England,  if  in  Eng- 
land at  all,  (yet  it  is  an  English  scene,)  it  is  sit- 
uated. An  outcast  and  nameless,  I  still  am. 
Wretched,  wretched !" 

He  threw  himself  on  a  chair,  and  burying  his 
face  in  his  hands,  remained  for  a  long  time, 
silent  and  gloomy.  All  at  once  he  sprung  from 
his  seat,  placed  fresh  canvas  on  the  easel — 
seized  his  palette  and  brush,  and  began  to  paint 
with  a  rapidity  and  energy,  that  seemed  as  if  he 
feared  that  the  image  that  he  was  transferring 
from  his  brain  would  fleet  away,  ere  he  could 
impress  it  indelibly  upon  the  canvas.  Like 
magic,  a  lovely  landscape  grew  beneath  his 
skilful  touches,  and  ere  twilight  was  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  he  had  produced  on  the 
canvas,  a  picture  of  the  scene  that  memory 
had  painted  on  his  brain. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"Have  you  seen  the  mysterious  painting?" 
was  the  salutation  with  which  acquaintances 
greeted  each  other,  at  a  fashionable  party,  a 
few  evenings  after  the  interview  that  had  taken 
place  between  the  Earl  of  Linton,  and  Alfred, 
the  Gipsy. 

"How  very  odd,  is'nt  it?"  said  a  veiy  dressy 
lady,  fanning  herself  with  a  peacock's  tail. 

"  'Tis  said  he  takes  this  method  to  learn  his 
birth-place,"  remarked  a  spare  gentleman  near 
her,  who  alternately  sipped  an  ice  and  wiped 
with  a  cambric  broidered  handkerchief,  his  bald 
forehead. 

"  And  docs  he  really  offer  five  hundred  pounds 
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to  whom  oovor  tfW  tecoguise  It,  nnd  identify  It 
villi  imy  natural  wuno't"  wkoO  u  brisk  little 
gontbiuun  ia  black,  with  a  calculating  oyo  and 

thin  lips. 
'•  lu.i.vii  ho  dopn,"  n«pqaftid  the  lady  with 

the  fan,  "and    tlmiinjiiiils  Imvo  b00U    to  100  il   al- 
ready." 
"  Hnvo  y«Mi  boon  to  boo  It,  Lady  Grossot" 
'*  n.i,"  was  du-  reply,  m  itl)  n  tosn  of  the  bond  ; 
••  1  r.';ir  iin-_\  migUi  think  1  wanted  to  goi  the 
.i::.iin." 
"Which   wmihi   not   bo  wit   far  iVom    the 

truth/'    ulii-|"'iv.l    Q   I:il],  Miii.'ly  u)<l    ninid,  who 

want&d  i'uu'  BucostorSj  i<>  her  near  noighjbor. 
"  Hoi'  fathov  was  a  grocer !" 

"Hum!"  was  tin?  significant  reply,  and  the 
group  soporatedi 

li  was  lino,  all  Condon  was  a-atir  with  the 
singulai;  announcomont  that  had  been  made, 
the  morning  after  ho  had  completed  his  pioturo, 
by  the  young  painter,  "  that  the  sum  of  £500 
sterling  should  be  given  to  any  individual  who 
would  identify  a  landscape  painting,  to  be  seen 
ui  his  rooms,  with  any  known  spot  in  Great 
Britain,  pr  elsewhere." 

Thousands  {looked  lohis  studio,  and  thronged 
around  the  painting,  which  was  placed  on  the 
easel  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  a  position 
that  exposed  it  to  the  best  light.  Day  after 
day  brought  multitudes  of  every  degree,  from 
the  humblest  artizan  to  the  noblest  in  the  land; 
and  day  after  day  passed  by,  without  any  recog- 
nition of  the  painting.  In  vain  tho  artist 
watched  for  the  appearance  of  the  Linton  party 
— not  that  he  looked  to  them  for  a  discovery ; 
but  that,  perchance,  he  might  once  more  see  the 
object  of  bis  hallowed  love.  But  the  earl  had 
left  for  oue  of  his  seats  in  the  north,  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  visit  to  the  studio,  and  in  tho  retire- 
ment of  the  country  knew  not  of  the  means 
taken  by  the  youth  to  learn  the  secret  of  his 
birth.  But  not  so  his  daughter  and  niece.  The 
gossip  of  the  journals  which  he  scarcely  glanced 
at,  in  seeking  political  news,  was  eagerly  pe- 
rused by  them,  and  they  were  not  long  iu  igno- 
rance of  the  reward  offered,  and  of  its  object. 
Lady  Laura  hid  heard  his  story  from  her  father, 
and  it  need  not  be  said  that  her  interest  in  him 
was  strengthened;  nor  will  it  surprise  the  fe- 
male reader  to  learn,  that  a  few  days  afterwards 
there  appeared  an  additional  offer,  from  an  un- 
known source,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  making 
1  the  whole  sum  one  thousand  pounds ;  nor  will 
it  be  very  difficult,  though  it  perplexed  the 
modest  young  painter  to  do  so,  to  discover  the 
fair  hand  from  which  it  originated — which  hand, 
at  the  same  time,  enclosed  a  bill  for  the  addi- 
tional sum.  But  success  seenud  as  far  off  as 
before. 

Finally  the  patience  of  the  young  artist  was 
weakened  by  disappointment,  and  began  to  pre- 
pare his  mind,  fortifying  it  with  his  best  philoso- 
phy, to  submit  to  his  untoward  destiny. 

"  I  will  let  it  remain  on  the  easel  for  this  day 
longer,  and  then,  with  the  setting  sun,  sets  my 
star  of  hope  forever." 

Late  in  the  day  on  which  he  came  to  this  res- 
olution, he  was  alone  in  his  studio,  standing  be- 
fore the  picture  which  had  excited  so  much  cur- 
iosity, listlessly  touching  it  here  and  there  with 
his  pencil,  adding  to  different  parts  as  memory 
suggested,  when  the  door  opened  and  a  clown, 
dressed  iu  a  coarse  frock  and  trousers,  with  a 
cart- whip  in  his  hand,  thrust  in  his  curly  head. 
After  gazing  about  a  few  seconds,  as  if  doubtful 
of  his  ground,  he  advanced  his  shoulders,  and 
then  protruded  into  the  room  his  whole  body. 
The  painter  watched  his  motions  with  amused 
curiosity,  and  waited  for  him  to  make  known  his 
business. 

"  Be  this  ye  place  whav  ye  grand  picture  be  V 
"  There  it  is,"  said  the  artist,  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture,  for  his  patience  had  often  been  tried 
by  dull  persons  of  his  degree,  who,  tempted  by 
so  large  a  reward,  had  in  great  numbers  visited 
his  room. 

"  I  coom'd  up  to  Lon'on  with  ye  wagon,  thee 
sees,  meastcr,  and  hearia'  from  John  Ostler 
'bout  this  pictur",  I  thought  I'd  coom  an'  take  a 
look  on't ;  for  a  thousan'  pounds  been  coom. 
at  every  day,  meastcr." 

"Look  and  be  speedy,"  he  said,  hastily;  "in 
five  minutes  the  picture  will  be  removed." 

With  the  air  of  oue  cautiously  approaching  a 
lion,  he  walked  round  in  front  of  the  picture,  its 
position  on  the  easel  being  such  as  to  present  its 
edge  to  one  entering,  and  placing  himself  before 
it  with  his  arms  akimbo,  began  to  stare  at  it  with 
a  knowing,  consequential  air.  But  scarcely  had 
his  eyes  taken  in  the  scone,  when  they  opened  to 


thoirfull  width,  and  o  bi  am  of  lu'elU  tencc  light- 
ed up  his  florid  countenance.  Ho  thnui  bis  nock 
inn,  then  drow  ii  iii ;  nppronchct]  and  rctrcati  d  ; 
surveyed  il  to  tlic  right  and  thou  to  tho  left; 
looked  through  bis  flat  at  o  dlstanco,  and  thou 
almost  touched  tho  canvas  with  bid  now,  as  if, 
(it  appeared)  to  bo  a  ctaln  of  a  rosomblanco  thnt 
be  detected  Ai  longtb  ho  soomod  to  bo  con- 
\  inccd ;  (br  suddenly  clnpplng  his  hands,  and 
omitting  a  Loud  whistle,  lie  Btooped  down  In  tho 

attitude  of  i looking  through  a  telescope,  or  a 

key-hole,  with  n  band,  ono  oi  which  contained 
bis  cart-whip,  the  othor  hi*  lint,  costing  on  en  h 
kneo,  and  in  this  position  began  to  scan  it  in  do- 
tail,  and  epenking  to  himself,  whilo  growing  but- 
|in  *  mid  d.light  wore  viciblo  on  ov.  i  -;    feature 

"There  09  mither'e  cottage,  by  jimioil  and 
there's  the  old  apple-tree  above  the  bridge  Fro 
dumb  mony  a  time  ;  and  there's  the  old  haunt- 
ed tower  on  the  hill,  and  yonder  his  lordship's 
castle  ;  and  if  there  beent  the  stone  church  what  I 
was  christened,  and  ayont  it,  the  village  whar — " 

Tho  young  painter  who  had  detected  the  in- 
cipient signs  of  recognition,  and  received  new  life 
with  each  word  he  uttered,  Blood  by  him  as  he 
was  speaking,  his  palette  extended  in  one  band 
and  his  pencil  in  tho  other,  like  a  statue  of  sur- 
prise, while  his  tine  countenance  was  illuminated 
with  the  radiance  of  the  newly-risen  hope. 

"Hold!  enough!"  he  cried,  dashing  his  pal- 
ette to  the  floor,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  young  countryman  ;  "  what  tow- 
er? what  lord?  what  village,  and  church  V 

"  Feck,  measter,  thee  dost  put  thy  questions 
thick  as  hedge-berries.  Its  inither's  cottage  and 
the  parson's  church — don't  I  know  'em  ?" 

"But  the  name  of  the  village  V 

"  Deil  a  name  I  knaws  else." 

"  Nor  that  of  tho  castle." 

"It's  hi*  lord-hip's,  sure." 

"  But  who  is  his  lordship — quickly  V 

"It's  my  lord,  he  is." 

"  But  his  title  V 

"  Anan." 

In  vain  did  he  he  question  him  closer.  The 
peasant  could  only  tell  that  the  castle  belonged 
to  "his  lordship."  He  reflected  a  moment. 
The  evidence  of  the  clown  was  strong ;  for  it 
was  plain  from  his  countenance,  when  he  made 
the  recognition,  that  it  was  without  premedita- 
tion, and  perfectly  natural,  and  not  a  trick  to  im- 
pose upon  him.  He  resolved  to  act  upon  it,  and 
instantly  his  course  was  taken. 

"  Do  you  know  the  road  to  this  village  and 
castle  V 

"  That  I  do,  measter,  every  inch  on't." 

"  When  do  you  go  back  V 

"  In  ye  mornin',  I'm  doubtin'." 

"  With  your  wagon  V 

"  Yes,  measter." 

"Leave  your  wagon   at  the  inn;  I  will  be 
chargeable  for  your  horse's  keeping.     Take  post 
with  me  to-Dight,  and  guide  rae  to  the  place  you 
seem  to  have  recognized.     Do  you  not  know 
even  the  county  it  is  in?" 
"  Summer'tshire," 
"And  how  far  V 
"  Forty-five  miles,  or  so." 
"  Show  me  the  spot,  and  I  will  pay  you  the 
one  thousand  pounds." 
"  Doon,"  said  the  clown. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

An  hour  before  the  sun  set  on  the  day  he  left 
London,  with  the  young  countryman  by  his  side, 
the  painter  drew  up  with  smoking  horses  hefore 
the  small  inn  of  a  pretty  hamlet  in  Sommerset- 
shire. 

"  And  this  is  the  village  ?"  he  asked  his  com- 
panion, as  he  alighted. 

"It  be,  zur,  andyonder's  the  lane  to  mither's, 
up  by  the  bridge." 

"  Landlord,  the  name  of  this  village  ?"       ■" 
"  Merwin,  your  honor." 
"And  yonder  castle?" 
"  The  Earl  of  Cadwallader's  seat." 
' "  Thank  you.    Lead  the  way  to  the  cottage." 
These  last  words  wer-e  addressed  to  the  young 
peasant,  who,    striding    on     before,    led    him 
through  a  wooded  lane,  from  which  opened  an 
extensive  and  lovely  prospect — a  genuine  Eng- 
lish landscape  made  up  of  river  and  park,  castle 
and  village,  tower  and  hamlet.     He  gave  but  a 
single  glance  and  fell  on  his  knees  with  his  face 
to  the  earth. 

"  It  is — it  is — my  own  native  home !"  Before 
him  he  beheld  spread  out,  the  identical  scene — 
the  cottage  in  the  foreground — the  tower,  crown- 
ing a  hill  on  his  right — the  lordly  pile,  which  he 
now  know  to  be  Cadwallador   CaBtle ;  with  the 


and  fll  tnnt   >■  ngc  <-f  blue 
hill — ono  and  all  just  at  ho  bad  pointed  them. 

II,  ro  e  to  till  I'-'  i,  and  without  ipeahiog,  from 

(In-  fullnci  ■  "i'   i,i..  Ir  art,  pn It  d  the  peasant 

nlong  n  narrow  gravel  walk  whJ  sh  led  t"  the  cot 
togo,  following  each  winding  with  a  rapid  and 
i  imiliar  footstop< 

"  I  remember  every  ntoue— every  tree,  as  if  I 
hod  lost  seen  thorn  only  yesterday,"  ho  *  aid,  hh 
lio  walked  along. 

In  tho  door  of  the  cottage  sat  a  respectable 
elderly  dame,  knitting.  Looking  np  al  his  step, 
bbu  hospitably  iuvitod  him  t  >  oiikt. 

"  Walk  in,  ;ir,  walk  in  1  Ah,  eon  Will, 
you're  home  soon,  lad,"  she  added,  decrying 
her  flon  behind  ;  "  S  j  you  have  brought  a  btrnn- 
ger  from  Lon'on." 

"  He  brought  me  mither.  "We  coom'd  in  a 
four  horse  coach." 

"floit,  ye'ro  a  crankie,  lad.  What  have  tho 
likes  of  you  to  do  in  a  four  horse  coach?  Mind 
your  own  wagon  and  think  not  o'  any  thing 
above  it." 

"  My  pood  dame,"  said  the  young  man,  "if 
there  is  blame  any  where  it  lice  with  me.  Per- 
mit me  to  put  a  few  questions  to  you?" 

"  Take  a  se.tt,  sir,  take  a  seat.  Will,  give  his 
honor  a  chair.  Yes,  sir,  I  will  try  and  answer 
them  to  my  befit.     Well,  now." 

"  Oh,  how  memory  rushes  upon  me !  Me- 
thinks  I  am  at  home  hero.  Her  voice  sounds 
liko  one  familiar — all  I  seenad  hearisassoeiutod 
with  my  earliest  imprest-ions !  Her  spectacles 
seem  like  old  friends.  Oh,  that  my  wishes  and 
hopes  may  be  realized !  Wretched  indeed, 
should  I  be,  to  be  disappointed  now!"  Such 
were  the  thoughts  that  fiPed  hi-;  mind  as  he  asked 
with  a  hesitating  voice,  "  Were  yon  ever  a  foster- 
mother  ?" 

"Alack-aday!  Ah,  your  honor  has  come  to 
open  an  old  wound  iu  my  poor  heart !     Indeed  I 
have  been,  sir." 
"To  whose  child?" 
"  My  lord's  !" 
"  What  lord  ?" 

"  Cadwallador,  who  lives  in  the  castle  yonder. 
Poor  nobleman  he  has  not  sniiied  since." 
"  Since  when?     Sneak,  I  pray  you." 
"Why,  your  honor,  I  had  his   only  Eon   to 
nurse,  aud  he  being  delicate,  I  kept  him  after  he 
was  weaned,  till  he  was  five  years  old;  for  they 
liked  to  have  him  play  about  with  my  boy,  Will, 
here,  who  was  the  same  age.     They  wanted  to 
make  him   hardy,  you  must  know,  and  so  I 
brought  'em  both  up  alike,  letting  his  lordship 
run  here  and  there  as  he  would,  jiet  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own." 
"  Well." 

"  Well,  your  honor.  Ah,  woe's  me !  One 
day  he  went  out  alone  to  gather  apples  from  the 
old  tree  by  the  bridge,  (for  he  could  climb  to  its 
very  top,  he  had  got  so  brave  and  stout,)  and 
not  coming  home  to  his  breakfast,  I  felt  anxious 
about  him  and  went  to  seek  him.    But — " 

"But from  that  day  to  this  yon  have  not  seen 
his  face." 

"  It's  the  dear  truth,  your  honor.     The  gentles 
feared  he  had  fallen  from  the  bridge,  and  the  riv- 
er was  searched  in  vain.     But  I  thought — " 
"  What  thought  you?" 
"That  the  Gipsies  had  stolen  him." 
"  Should  you  know  him  if  he  were  living  ?" 
"Know  him,  the  dear  child!     I  would  know 
him  a  hundred  jears  hence — his   sweet  smile, 
curly  hair  and  rosy,  fat  cheeks  I" 

"  But  time  would  60on  change  these.  Had  he 
any  natural  mark  by  which  he  might  be  recog- 
nized ?" 

"  Two  of  them,  your  honor." 
"  What  were  they  V 

"A  strawberry  and  leaf  on  hid  neck  below  the 
right  ear,  and  the  scar  of  my  steel  watch-key 
here,  which,  having  fallen  into  the  grate  he  drew 
it  out  while  red  hot,  and  left  the  print  on  the 
palm  and  inside  the  fingers  of  bis  left  hand.  He 
was  just  four,  the  day  he  did  it !" 

The  young  painter  removed  his  cravat  with  a 
trembling  hand  and  palpitating  heart." 

"  Is  that  like  the  strawberry  and  leaf,  good 
mother ;  and,"  he  added,  spreading  open  hii 
left  hand,  "  is  this  the  impress  of  the  key  V 

As  he  spoke  he  displayed  the  marks  she  had 
described ;  the  strawberry  on  his  neck,  and  the 
visible  shape  of  a  watch-key  burned  into  the  skin 
of  his  lefc  palm.  She  looked  first  at  ono  and 
then  at  the  other,  bewildered  between  doubt  and 
joy ;  then  gazed  a  moment  scrutinizingly  into 
his  features,  till  by  degrees  she  saw  confessed  be- 
fore her,  the  express  image  of  her  foster-boy. 
With  a  cry  of  joy  she  extended  her  arms — 


"It  in  Alfred,  my  f  <fu  r  chid— God  h>a given 
him  to  mo  ii.'ii  n."  Tli uk  ppcakivg,  ahc  sunk  in- 
to  the  '  mi. mho  that  was  open  to  receive  her. 
cokoli  SIQW. 
A  few  words  will  finish  our  M<vy.  Thoprop- 
orstepi  wore  taken  to  prove  tho  identity  of  "Al- 
fred, the  Gipsy,"  with  tho  lost  h>  Irof  Cadwalbv 
der,  both  by  tho  young  pointer  himself,  and  the 
Earl  of  Linton,  The  chief  of  the  gipsy  hordo 
was  nought  after  mu\  found,  and  confessed  hav- 
ing Stolon  tbfl  'hild,  knowing  it  to  be  the  non  rf 
the  Earl  of  CidwalUdor,  and  further,  that  the 
painter  and  thai  clifld  wan  one  and  the  tame. 
Notwithstanding  Alfred's  Industry  in  collecting 
evidence,  his  d-rlicacy  restrained  him  from  viiit- 
ing  Cadwalladtr  Cnsile,  to  seek  on  Interview 
with  iu  broken* heitrti-d  lord.  But  now  with  tho 
proof  in  bis  own  hand,  to  which  he  added  tho 
portrait  of  his  mo  her  taken  from  memory,  ho 
was  conveyed  thither  in  tliernrriapc  of  Lord  Lin- 
ion,  who  accompanied  him  in  p(  rsbn  and  present- 
ed him  to  the  Duke.  No  Fooncr  had  the  noble 
placed  his  eyes  upon  him  than,  waving  all  o  her 
evidences,  except  those  of  a  fnthi  r's  heart,  he 
rushed  towards  him,  embraced  him,  and  ac- 
knowledged him  aa  his  son. 

"  God  has  written  upon  his  f«cc  the  linea- 
ments of  his  mother.    My  Fon,  my  Eon  !" 

"My  brother!"  and  the  arras  of  the  beautiful 
and  haughty  lady  Eleanor,  were  a!60  entwined 
around  him.  - 

Iu  a  few  months  afterward-3,  Alfred,  the  Gipsy, 
now  Lord  Cadwallader,  led  to  tho  abar,  Laura, 
the  lovely  daughter  of  the  proud  Earl  of  Linton  ; 
Eleanor  Cadwallador  being  one  of  tho  brides- 
maids, and  so  did  the  love  of  the  noble  maiden 
for  the  poor  painter  meet  with  its  due  reward. 


A  HOTEL  SCENE. 

Our  friend  C L ,  of  the  "  Swamp," 

tells  a  capital  story  of  the  witty  and  renowned 
Blossom,  of  Blossom's  Ho'el,  Canandaigun,  at 
oae  time,  while  he  kept  it — when  he  wa<  alive 
he  was  the  prince  of  hosts  and  the  delight  of  hia 
guests — the  first  hotel  of  all  the  western  towne. 

There  was  an  old  fellow,  a  goodHeal  of  a  1  ore, 
who  used  to  frequent  hi*  bouse,  and  occasional- 
ly worm  himself  into  dinner,  where  his  conversa- 
tion was  not  alwa)  e  timely,  and  not  seldom  ob- 
trusive. 

One  day  Blossom  had  received  from  New 
York  some  very  large,  fine  lobsterr-,  and  had 
served  them  np  to  one  or  two  friends  sitting  at 
his  favored  end  of  the  table.  Aoiong  them  came 
in  also  our  obtmsioiiist.  He  had  hud  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  all  his  teeth  except  a  long  eye-tooth, 
that  stood  sentinel  at  the  corner  of  his  cavernous 
month. 

"What  is  them  red  things,  Blossom?"  he 
asked. 

"Lobsters,"  replied  the  host.  "Did  you 
never  see  a  lobster  before  ?  They  are  the  finest 
eating  in  the  world.     Try  that  leg  !" 

Here  he  ^-ave  him  a  huge  claw,  and  told  him 
to  go  to  work  upon  that !" 

He  put  one  end  of  it  his  mouth,  and  began  to 
mumble  it  over  ,  without  making  any  very  great 
progress. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  said  Blossom,  who, 
with  his  friends,  were  ready  to  split  their  f-idc-> 
with  laughing.  (They  had.  helped  themselves 
to  some  other  di-h,  and  were  waiting  for  their 
portion  of  lobster.) 

"  Can't  tell  ye;,"  said  the  othei\  "  How  do 
you  eat  the  cussed  thing,  any  how'?" 

"Oh,  eat  it  right  oown,"  said  Blossom; 
"  never  mind  the  bones  !" 

By  this  time,  the  man  with  his  one  sharp  tooth, 
had  succeeded  in  drilling  a  hole  through  to  tho 
meat.  Having  established  suction,  as  Blossom 
saw,  he  asked  him  again  : 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  now  1" 
"  Wal,"  he  replied,  "it  is  pretty  hard  eatin', 
but  /  kinder  like  the  peth  on't " 

"  It  didn't  need  the  roar  that  followed  this  to 
satisfy  the  victim  that  the  pith  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter was  that  he  had  been  badly  "  sold." 


MRS.  PARTINGTON  ON   MATRIMONY. 

"  They  used  to  be  punished  three  weeks  be- 
forehand," said  Mrs.  Partington,  looking  as 
much  like  a  chronological  table  as  possible, 
"and  had  their  names  cried  in  church  three 
times  and  stuck  up  in  the  entry,  bo  that  every 
one  could  see  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  their  being  married,  but  now  they  get  out  a 
license,  and  all  the  punishment  comes  after- 
wards, and  the  crying  too,  for  that  matter.  I 
don't  know  about  this  licentious  way  of  marry- 
ing, and  we  can't  tell;  but  heaven  knows  there 
was  always  enough  of  it,  and  the  marrying  bv 
license  won't  help  it  any,  depend  upon  it. ' 
She  had  evidently  got  out  of  her  depth,  and  some 
one  kindly  informed  her  of  the  nature  of  the 
marriage  license,  after  which  she  put  up  her 
knitting  to  read  what  St.  Paul  said  about  it. 
Ike  sat  upon  the  door  mending  his  skate  strap 
with  one  of  the  old  lady's  best  forks. — Gazette. 


MAHIUAQE. 

In  choice  of  wife  prefer  the  modest  chaste, 
Lilies  are  fuir  in  show,  but  foul  iu  smell, 

The  sweetest  looks  by  age  are  sson  dcfiiced, 
Toen  choose  thy  wife  by  wit  and  loving  well. 

Who  brings  thee  wealth  and  many  faults  vithul, 

Prcwnts  tiiec  money  tnix'd  with  bitter  pill. 
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LORD  MACAULAY. 

The  recent  sudden  death  of 
this  distinguished  Englishman, 
illustrious  alike  as  a  statesman, 
an  essayist,  and  a  historian, 
gives  fresh  interest  to  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  his  intellectual 
countenance.  The  health  of 
Macaulay — for  by  that  familiar 
name  Americans  best  knew  him 
— had  been  precarious  for  several 
years  past ;  and  his  death  at  last 
was  attributed  to  a  disease  of 
the  heart.  It  occurred  on  the 
25th  of  December.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  1800,  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1826,  and  was 
at  once  called  to  the  bar.  His 
first  speech  in  parliament  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  to 
him  that  he  was  taken  up  by 
the  whigs,  who  made  the  most 
of  his  rare  and  brilliant  talents. 
Then  he  was  again  returned  to 
parliament ;  accepted  a  lucrative 
appointment  in  the  Supremo 
Council  of  India  ;  returned  after 
three  years,  rich  ;  became  secre- 
tary of  war ;  and,  finally,  in 
1840,  wa*  returned  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
At  this  time  his  literary  produc- 
tions were,  for  the  first  time, 
gathered  np  and  published  in 
America.  The  first  two  volumes 
of  his  History  of  England  ap- 
peared in  1849,  and  met  with  a 
sncccsB  such  as  no  Hume  or 
Gibbon  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
Two  other  volumes  appeared 
Boon  after.  The  fifth  ami  sixth 
have  been  talked  about  as  ready 
for  publication  ;  but,  even  with 
them,  his  task  will  remain  but  a 
fragment,  albeit  a  splendid  one. 
He  was  raised  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1857  ;  and,  dying  with- 
out issue,  his  title  expires  with 
him.  The  brilliancy  of  his  stylo 
as  an  essayist,  together  with  his 
immense  stores  of  information, 
will  make  him  a  wonder  in 
English  literature  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  He  has,  in  his  History, 
combined  a  dry  mass  of  facts 
with  such  consummate  skill, 
and  so  clothed  them  with  tho 
reality  of  life  and  action,  that 
tho  past  is  indeed  reproduced, 
and  we  see  the  men  of  former 
days  come  back  to  us  again. 
Macaulay,  in  this  respect,  has 
given  a  new  tone  to  historical 
writing.  Ho  saw  the  need  of 
telling  the  world  tho  story,  not 
of  royal  families,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  these  families  alone 
represented  ;  and  in  this  ho  has  shown  himself 
a  creator — for,  had  ho  failed,  it  is  doubtful  if 
ever  his  theory,  full  of  sense  and  genuine  life  as 


THE  LATE  THOMAS  BABLNGTON  MACAULAY. 


it  is,  would  not  have  fallen  into  ridicule.  His 
memocv  was  tho  marvel  of  all  who  knew  him. 
When  ho  sat  down  rn  a  circle  to  talk,  he  pour- 


ed out  Btrcams  of  knowledge  without  end,  so 
that  even  Sydney  Smith  once  prayed,  in  his 
company,  for  a  few  "  flashes  of  silence." 


STEAMSHIP  WASHINGTON. 
This  fine  specimen  of  Ameri- 
can naval  architecture  was  built 
to  ply  ou  the  line  between  New 
York  and  Bremen.  She  is  of 
2000  horsepower,  and  measures 
2000  tons,  carpenter's  measure- 
No  finer  ship  of  her  class  has 
been  constructed ;  and  though 
she  never  put  forth  any  great 
pretensions  to  superior  speed, 
she  nevertheless  performs  her 
stormy  journeys  across  the  At- 
lantic in  excellent  time,  and 
may  be  termed — what  is  parti- 
cularly desirable  in  such  craft — 
a  reliable  vessel  on  a  regular 
line.  She  has  tested  her  speed 
in  ocean  sailing,  once,  we  be- 
lieve, with  the  Brittania  mail- 
steamer,  both  making  the  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool ; 
and  though  the  latter  arrived 
out  first,  the  Washington  achiev- 
ed a  figure,  in  point  of  time, 
that  did  her  no  discredit.  In 
fact,  American  builders  of  sea 
vessels,  whether  steamships  or 
clippers,  need  borrow  no  fears 
of  their  fame's  being  eclipsed  at 
present,  in  the  matter  of  speed, 
by  the  English ;  for  the  well- 
known  Collins  bine,  unfortunate 
and  unexpected  as  was  its  end, 
at  least  sufficed  to  show  to  the 
world  that  America  was  making 
long  strides  in  the  science  of 
naval  architecture,  as  she  has 
been  making  iu  all  other  fields. 
Whether  Congress  ought  to 
have  sustained  the  line  or 
not,  it  is  not  for  us  to  argue; 
but  the  vast  achievements  of 
the  Collins  ships  must  remain 
as  the  standard,  from  which  all 
other  enterprises  of  the  sort 
must  make  their  start.  They 
may,  as  vessels  of  a  proud  fleet, 
have  struck  their  colors  to  ne- 
cessity ;  but  the  spirit  of  their 
projectors  still  sails  the  seas, 
and  we  have  hopes  that  our 
name  will  yet  stand  even  high- 
er than  it  stood  before.  It 
will  do  for  John  Bull  to  laugh 
at  any  kind  of  vessel  built  on 
this  side  the  ocean,  when  he  has 
first  taken  a  new  and  searching 
look  through  the  wrctahed, 
bumping,  heels-over-head,  ba- 
kers -oven  tubs  that  ply  from 
l»over  to  Calais,  and  between 
all  other  points  on  cither  shore 
of  the  English  channel.  We 
commend  the  Washington,  as 
she  plows  her  way  along  bo 
majestically,  to  the  admiration 
of  our  readers ;  and  beg  them  to  keep  her  build 
and  bearing  in  mind,  when  they  next  see  tele- 
graphic intelligence — By  Steamship  Washington. 


THE    AMERICAN    STEAMSHIP    WASHINGTON. 
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VIEW    OF    THE    CITY    OF   LAWRENCE,   MASS. AS    SEEN   FROM   NORTH   AND  OVER. 


IiAWRENCE,  MASS. 

The  late  appaling  catastrophe  in  this  beautiful 
and  busy  New  England  city,  renders  a  general 
view  of  the  place,  and  its  immense  water  force, 
of  universal  interest.  Lawrence  was  first  in- 
corporated in  the  year  1847,  on  the  17th  day  of 
April.  On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  the  first 
town  meeting  was  held,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  voters  were  then  present.  Only  three 
years  and  a  half  afterwards,  the  vote  for  govern- 
or summed  up  911  names ! — an  almost  unprece- 
dented ratio  of  increase,  especially  in  an  interior 
town  in  New  England.  It  is  said  that  only  six- 
teen years  ago,  there  were  not  more  than  75  peo- 
ple on  the  tract  at  present  comprised  within  the 
town's  limits;  now  they  must  exceed  12,000. 
What  a  wonderful  growth  in  so  short  a  time !  A 
fine  town  hall,  High  school,  and  other  public 
buildings  furnish  advantages  for  the  people,  not 
surpassed  in  cities  of  many  times  its  size.  An 
almost  regular  amphitheatre  of  hills  shuts  in  the 


town,  so  that  it  seems  to  lie  like  a  jewel  in  the 
very  lap  of  nature.  A  public  park,  or  common, 
consisting  of  seventeen  and  a  half  acres,  is  laid 
out  in  nearly  the  centre  of  it,  to  whose  verdurous 
freshness  in  summer  a  fine  frame-work  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  adds  great  beauty.  There  are 
two  railroad  stations  in  Lawrence,  one  at  the 
north,  and  the  other  at  the  south  end  of  the 
town ;  and  the  traveller  who  catches  but  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  of  the  noble  mills  from  the  car  win- 
dows, is  not  willing  to  let  the  impression  thus 
hastily  made  upon  him  soon  pass  out  of  his  mem- 
ory. Lawrence  was  originally  projected  by  a 
handful  of  men,  as  follows  :  Samuel  Lawrence 
— from  whom  it  takes  its  name — John  Nesmith, 
Thom  as  Hopkinson,  JoBiah  G.  Abbott,  and 
Daniel  Saunders.  The  giant  mills  erected  are 
called  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  Bay  State,  and  Es- 
sex ;  which  latter  subsequently  changed  owners 
and  became  the  Pcmberton  mills,  of  whose  fate 
the  country  has  been  already  advised.     The  first 


view  we  furnish  is  of  the  city  of  Lawrence,  as 
seen  from  North  Andover,  from  which  one  gets 
a  more  practical  idea  of  the  outlines  of  the  place, 
of  its  extent  and  promise  of  power,  than  if  he 
were  merely  to  look  at  a  miscellaneous  collection 
•of  factories,  dwellings,  shops  and  other  buildings. 
There  lies  Lawrence,  in  the  distance ;  it  shows, 
at  a  glance,  that  it  is  already  a  place  of  vast  re- 
sources. The  other  view  is  ,of  the  dam,  a  section 
of  the  massive  masonry  built  to  turn  the  stream 
into  its  wonted  channel,  and  of  a  portion  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments.  And  it  may  be 
said  here,  once  for  all,  that  no  person  who  has 
not,  even  more  than  once,  visited  such  gigantic 
works  as  are  set  and  kept  in  motion  at  Lawrence 
and  Lowell  by  the  power  of  water,  can  form  the 
least  approximation  to  an  idea  of  what  these 
places  are.  He  must  feel  the  roar  of  the  waters 
in  his  ears,  and  their  deep  base  thunders  in  his 
heart.  His  brain  must  grow  giddy  with  the 
whirl  and  lightning  play  of  machinery  of  every 


conceivable  kind.  He  must  linger  around  the 
spot  till  he  has  struck  a  chord  in  his  nature  which 
can  at  any  time  be  struck  again.  For  these 
places  are  the  wonders  of  our  ago  and  generation, 
and  the  fact  is  not  to  be  put  aside.  It  is  not  by 
our  prowess  in  war  that  we  prove  ourselves  great 
and  powerful  as  a  nation,  but  as  we  show  our- 
selves able  to  develope  the  mighty  resources, 
that  slumber,  undiscovered  as  yet  perhaps,  in  the 
deeps  of  our  national  existence.  A  new  city  like 
Lawrence,  projected  by  four  or  five  men,  and 
springing  into  existence  with  as  much  rapidity 
as  if  it  had  been  evoked  from  the  very  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  by  some  Fortunatus,  is  one  of' 
the  most  conclusive  and  proud  evidences  we  can 
furnish  that  we  are  a  people  of  such  native  vigor 
and  energy  as  has  never  yet  been  equalled  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  We  should  all  strive  to  be 
worthy  of  our  noble  endowments ;  and  we  shall 
have  "  acted  well  our  part,"  when  we  feel  assured 
that  we  have  put  our  gifts  to  their  highest  uses. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial. 
CHARADE. 


BY  W. SCOTT  ABBOTT. 


My  first  denotes  what  Jones  and  Smith — 

The  owners  of  the  ferry — 
Became,  when  they  together  bought 

A  new,  well-painted  wherry. 

My  second,  grave,  austere  and  meek, 
My  first  seems  hound  to  shun,  sir, 

And  does  not  teem  to  care  a  fig 
To  know  what's  being  done,  sir. 

My  third,  no  matter  when  'tb  hoard — 

In  fair  or  stormy  weather — 
"Will  scatter  all  my  first  abroad, 

Or  bring  it  all  together. 

My  whole  my  first  serves  to  amuse, 
And  gives  to  mirth  and  laughter 
The  hours  my  second  spends  in  prayer 
To  light  a  dim  hereafter. 
[The  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  find  the  solution  to 
be  Co-nim-drum.] 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE 

CRUISER  OF  TEE  RED  SEA. 

A  TALE  OF  ARABIAN  LIFE  AND  MANNERS. 
[continued.] 
CHAPTER  VUI. 
ben-idden's  search  for  his  Sister. 
The  young  men  listened  with  an  anxiety  we 
shall  not  try  to  describe,  but  heard  nothing  ex- 
cept the  closing  of  a  dungeon's  door,  and  the 
sound  of  retreating  footsteps — all  coining  faint- 
er and  fainter  on  their  ears,  till  they  died  away 
altogether. 

A  profound  silence  then  succeeded.  * 
"It  was  Zada,"  said  Lcdder.  "-The  slave 
lias  brought  her  down  from  Leila's  presence, 
perhaps  trying  to  kiss  her  by  the  way.  We  will 
make  haste  and  go  and  pay  her  an  instant  visit." 
"  Yes,  I  ara  in  much  haste  to  sec  her.  Only 
tell  me  what  to  do,  and  I  will  work  all  I  can." 

"It  is  nothing — only  a  few  loose  fragments 
to  knock  out  of  the  wall,  and  you  had  better 
leave  it  all  to  me." 

He  commenced  removing  the  loose  stones  and 
mortar  from  the  aperture  he  had  made,  taking 
care  not  to  create  any  noise  that  might  occasion 
detection.  Ben-Idden  sat  silently  by,  thinking 
over  the  strange  events  by  which  he  had  been 
lately  surrounded.  It  was  not  long  before  Led- 
der  announced  that  the  way  was  clear. 

"  You  go  first,"  he  added,  in  the  same  whis- 
per. '.'  Keep  your  knife  in  your  hand,  ready  to 
strike  down  any  of  those  nigger-keepers  who 
may  chance  to  cross  your  way.  Here — that's 
the  way,  close  down  to  the  floor.  Don't  be  ap- 
prehensive— the  hall  is  small,  but  you  will  be 
able  to  get  through  with  a  slight  squeeze." 

"With  the  assistance  his  companion  gave  him, 
our  hero  was  soon  through  the  wall. 

"  Thanks  to  Allah  I"  he  said,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

tedder  followed  him  with  a  quickness  and 
ease  which  showed  that  his  experience  in  the 
business  had  not  been  thrown  away. 

"  Now,  then,"  whispered  Ledder,  "  if  you 
will  observe  silence,  I  will  take  you  directly  to 
the  cell  where  Zada  is  confined.  Tread  lightly, 
and  keep  close  at  my  heels." 

Ascending  a  pair  of  stone  steps,  and  travers- 
ing a  long  and  wide  corridor,  they  reached  a 
portion  of  the  prison  some  distance  from  that 
wherein  the  guide  had  his  quarters. 

"This  part  of  the  palace,"  said  Lcdder,  "has 
been  all  converted  into  a  prison  since  the  late 
outbreaks.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  cap- 
tives in  here  now,  in  the  dungeons  you  see — or 
could,  if  your  eyes  were  as  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  as  mine — on  every  hand." 
"  But  Zada's  V 
"  It  is  here !" 

As  lie  spoke  he  checked  his  own  steps  and 
those  of  his   companion,  at  the  same  time  tap- 
ping ou  the  iron  door  of  a  cell  and  wliispering : 
"  Zada !" 

There  was  no  response. 
"  Zada !"  he  called  again,  in  as   loud  a  tone 
as  he  dared  to  use. 

Still  only  silence  succeeded. 
"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Lcdder,  in  an  anxious 
voice.     "  I  will  take  out  the  loose  stones.     Ha ! 
they  are  already  out,  and  the  aperture  all  clear  ! 
Wait !" 

He  crept  through  the  hole  into  the  dungeon, 
and  soon  crept  out  again. 


"  She's  gone  \"  he  said. 

"  Gone  V 

"  But  not  out  of  the  building.  I  am  quite 
certain  of  that,  as  I  never  told  her  the  route  I 
had  fixed  upon  for  our  final  retreat." 

A  figure,  barely  discernible  in  the  gloom, 
was  seen  stealing  down  the  corridor  some  dis- 
tance below. 

"It's  Zada,"  said  Ledder,  "and  she  thinks 
that  we  are  the  slaves  in  pursuit  of  her.  She 
will  certainly  cry  out,  in  an  alarming  manner,  if 
we  approach  her,  feeling  that  all  is  lost.  Just 
crawl  through  that  hole,  Ben-Iddcn,  into  her 
cell,  and  I  will  go  down  that  way  and  see  if  I 
cannot  effect  an  understanding  with  her  in  some 
manner." 

Our  hero  complied. 

Ledder  retraced  his  steps  to  the  spot  where 
the  fugitive  had  been  seen,  but  she  had  now 
vanished  elsewhere.  He  felt  assured  that  none 
of  the  slaves  were  moving  about  the  corridors, 
and  that  it  was  Zada  whom  he  had  seen,  and  so 
he  prosecuted  the  search  in  every  direction.  It 
was  so  dark  that  two  persons  could  not  have 
recognized  each  other,  if  close  together,  unless 
there  had  been  something  striking  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  Ledder  began  to  fear  that  some 
fatality  had  occurred,  or  was  occurring,  to  inter- 
cept the  proposed  flight. 

"  O,  Zada,  my  loved  one  !"  he  fairly  moaned, 
but  in  a  mere  breath.  "  Por  a  long  time  I  lived 
only  because  life  and  labor  were  so  necessary  for 
thy  deliverance  from  these  horrors.  But  for  the 
light  of  thine  eyes,  the  darkness  of  my  lot 
-would  have  proved  too  great  for  endurance. 
And  now,  if  we  must  experience  a  greater  af- 
fliction, some  terrible  blow  to  part  us — " 

His  restless  eye  caught  sight  of  a  figure  stand- 
ing by  the  door  of  the  dungeon  from  which  he 
and  Ben-Iddcn  had  just  escaped,  and  he  has- 
tened noiselessly  towards  it,  under  the  impress- 
ion that  he  had  again  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
Zada. 

To  bis  surprise  and  alarm,  he  finally  realized, 
when  close  to  the  personage,  that  he  was  gazing 
upon  one  of  Letta's  slaves— one  of  his  brutal, 
bloody  keepers ! 

The  slave  turned  towards  him  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  they  stood  staring  through  the  dark- 
ness at  each  other — only  a  moment,  however — 
soon  becoming  locked  together  in  a  deadly 
struggle  ! 

Neither  was  armed,  hut  Ledder  hissed  fiercely 
in  the  car  of  his  enemy  that  he  did  not  want 
any  weapon.  It  was  the  same  slave  who  had 
been  so  ready  to  insult  and  abuse  hi  in,  ever 
since  his  confinement  within  those  walls — the 
same  one  who  had  more  than  once  insulted  Zada. 

He  could  strangle  him — that  young  Arab  felt 
so — as  easily  as  he  could  strangle  a  viper  or  any 
deadly  reptile  ;  aud  he  did.  He  held  that  slave 
by  the  throat  till  the  last  breath  of  life  had  de- 
parted, and  then  laid  him  down,  wiping  the 
sweat  from  his  brow. 

A  soft  hand  touched  him  upon  the  arm,  and  a 
sweet  voice  whispered  : 

"  That  saves  me,  Jahn,  for  all  time,  from  7ms 
attempted  kisses.  He  will  not  pursue  me  around 
these  dungeous   any  more.     Allah  be  praised!" 

The  youth  clasped  the  maiden  to  his  heart — 
for  it  was  Zada — with  a  joy  too  great  for  words. 

"Nor  is  it  from  the  slaves  alone  that  I  have 
been  in  peril,"  added  Zada.  "  Master — mis- 
tress— there  is  no  choice  between  them.  Our 
destinies  here,  dear  Jahn,  have  nearly  or  fully 
arrived  at  the  culminating  point,  and  I  know 
not  what  calamities  may  soon  burst  upon  us. 
The  Turk  acts  as  if  all  the  powers  of  evil  were 
struggling  in  his  bosom  for  expression  in  his 
acts,  and  his  daughter  seems  to  be  consuming 
with  a  rage  fearful  to  witness.  0,  what  chance 
is  there  of  our  instant  escape  ?     What  hope  V 

"  We  will  soon  see.  Come  this  way  as  the 
next  step ;  I  have  a  surprise  in  store  for  you 
which  will  gladden  your  heart.  Your  brother 
is  here !" 

"  Here  ?     Where  ?" 

"  Up  there  by  your  dungeon.  Nay,  be  calm, 
dearest — there  is  no  immediate  danger  now  that 
I  have  silenced  the  slave." 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  reveal  the  joy  of  the 
meeting,  nor  record  the  warm  words  of  endear- 
ment by  which,  as  they  passed  from  heart  to 
heart,  those  souls  were  united  as  one. 

"  To  escape  from  the  palace,"  finally  said 
Ben-Idden,  "is  the  great  step  remaining  to  be 
taken,  and  the  one  to  which  we  must  now  bring 
all  our  knowledge,  resolution  and  ability.  You 
just  follow  me,  dear  sister — you  and  Zalin — and 
leave  all  the  mauceuvering  to  me.     Come  !" 


As  direct  as  the  darkness  and  his  ignorance 
of  the  locality  would  permit,  Ben-Idden  led  the 
way  to  the  magnificent  apartment  of  the  palace 
where  he  had  seen  Lady  Letta,  and  from  which 
he  had  been  so  roughly  borne  by  her  slaves. 

"  This  is  the  place,"  he  whispered. 

He  had  paused  before  a  large  and  massive 
door,  through  the  key-hole  of  which  a  bright 
light  was  gleaming.  The  quick  cars  of  the 
listeners  speedily  discovered  that  sobs  and 
moans,  as  of  a  person  in  deep  distress,  were 
issuing  from  that  gorgeous  chamber,  and  our 
hero  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  tones 
as  those  of  the  Lady  Letta. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  this  is  her  room.  Remain 
where  you  arc,  sister — and  keep  out  of  sight 
when  I  open  the  door  :  I  am  going  in.  Those 
sounds  would  indicate  that  Letta  has  a  woman's 
heart,  but  the  impression  is  wrong ;  they  are 
only  the  sobs  of  a  vexed  and  mortified  spirit, 
not  those  of  repentance.  I  do  not  know  what 
success  I  shall  have  in  thus  bearding  the  tigress 
in  her  den  ;  but,  Lcdder,  if  you  hear  my  cry  for 
aid,  do  you  rush  in  with  Zada  and  fasten  the 
door.  If  the  worst  comes,  they  shall  besiege  us 
in  their  own  castle  !" 

"  Besides,"  added  Zada,  who  remembered  the 
room  well,  and  the  way  by  which  they  had 
come  up  from  the  prison — so  often  had  she  been 
up  and  down  these  dark  passages — "  there  is 
another  thing  in  our  favor  which  we  will  do 
well  to  remember :  the  room  of  the  Lady  Letta, 
is  on  the  side  next  to  the  street." 

"  To  be  sure,"  added  Ben-Idden,  "  and  there 
is  also  a  window  on  that  side  !  So  you  sec  that 
the  case  is  not  quite  so  desperate  as  it  might 
be!" 

'•  nut !" 

Those  sounds  of  wailing  had  ceased  within 
that  gorgeous  room.  There  was  heard  the  rust- 
ling of  silks,  and  a  soft  tread  upon  the  richly 
carpeted  floor. 

"  The  Lady  Letta,"  said  our  hero,  "  is 
coming  I" 

The  trio  fell  back  appalled — all  listening — 
but  the  6oft  footsteps  had  retreated  from  the 
door. 

The  proud  lady  was  only  pacing  to  and  fro 
in  her  agitation  and  grief. 

"  We  could  overpower  her,"  whispered  Led- 
der, "  and  bind  her,  making  our  escape  by  the 
window  to  which  you  have  alluded." 

"  No,"  replied  Zada.  "  I  was  about  to  in- 
form you  that  the  window  is  now  covered  by  an 
iron  blind,  which  ten  men  could  not  move,  if 
ignorant  of  the  principle  of  its  construction  and 
working." 

"  Our  course  is,  then,  to  manage  the  Lady 
Letta  by  fair  means,"  said  Ben-Idden.  I  will 
try  it !  take  care  not  to  be  seen  as  I  open  the 
door,  and  Allah  be  with  you  and  protect  you 
till  I  come  back." 

He  opened  the  door  and  entered,  closing  it/ 
behind  him  and  locking  it,  the  key  being  in  the 
lock. 

There  was  a  faint  cry  of  surprise  from  the 
Lady  Letta,  as  her  eyes  encountered  the  man 
she  supposed  in  a  dungeon. 

Terribly  impatient  to  get  out  of  the  palace 
and  return  to  Zulah,  our  hero,  nevertheless, 
controlled  himself  pretty  well.  Assuming  his 
sweetest  smile,  his  blandest  voice,  he  opened  a 
conversation  with  Letta  in  a  mere  whisper.  He 
even  took  the  liberty  of  plaeing  his  arm  around 
her,  telling  her  that  he  knew  she  had  been  weeping 
on  his  account,  but  that  she  need  not  do  so— 
that  there  was  much  to  hope,  very  much.  As 
their  acquaintance  ripened  he  would  like  her 
better,  it  was  quite  possible.  Now  she  was  ex- 
cited— weary.  She  should  lie  down,  and  he 
would  bend  over  her  pillow  fanning  her  to  sleep 
and  explaining  his  views  at  length.  In  fact,  so 
well  did  he  flatter  the  hopes  of  Letta,  that  she 
became  as  quiet  and  contented  as  a  child,  and 
soon  fell  asleep,  at  his  earnest  desire  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  the  guardian 
of  her  slumbers.  He  had  taken  care  to  extinguish 
the  light,  and  to  explain  that  Ms  advent  from 
the  dungeon  where  he  had  been  placed  was  the 
most  natural  event  in  the  world  ;  that  nothing 
could  oppose  or  control  him  by  violence  ;  that 
he  could  be  moved  only  by  such  silken,  ties — he 
was  glad  to  acknowledge  their  power — as  she 
was  tin-owing  around  him  with  her  gentleness 
and  beauty. 

The  Lady  Letta  finally  slept — soundly,  be- 
cause hopefully — sweetly,  because  at  peace. 

Once  assured  of  this  fact,  the  loving  manner 
of  Bcu-Iddeu  suddenly  changed  to  a  look  of  dis- 
gust, and  he  became   stern  and  anxious.     His 


first  step  was  to  take  the  bunch  of  keys  Lstta 
had  placed  under  her  pillow,  comprising  all  he 
required  to  leave  the  palace.  He  then  rejoined 
liis  friends. 

"I  have  succeeded,"  he  whispered,  "having 
the  keys  we  can  depart  on  the  instant." 

"  Allah  be  praised  !    We  are  wife  !" 

The  trio  moved  noiselessly  down  the  corridor, 
hut  had  not  taken  half-a-dozen  steps  ere  the 
three  negroes  who  had  carried  our  hero  to  a 
dungeon,  were  seen  coming  up  the  stairs  in  the 
direction  of  the  chamber  of  their  mistress. 

"Back  !"'  whispered  Ben-Iddcn  to  Zada  and 
Ledder.  "  We  must  not  be  seen  by  them. 
Come !" 

He  led  the  way  back  to  Letta's  chamber,  and 
passed  within,  followed  by  the  lover's.  Ledder 
closing  the  door. 

The  little  party  waiied  in  great  anxiety  a  few 
moments,  but  no  tiling  more  of  the  slaves  was 
seen.  They  accordingly  went  forth  again,  our 
hero  taking  the  lead.  In  five  minutes,  after 
many  frights  and  perils,  they  were  all  safely  in 
the  street. 

"  And  now,  Zada,"  said  Ben-Idden,  ''I  am 
going  to  the  Bay  of  Palms  in  just  fifteen 
minutes  !" 

He  thought  of  Zulah — of  her  lonely  vigil  be- 
neath the  grim  old  palm — and  his  nerves  seem- 
ed to  become  like  tempered  steel. 

"  As  to  you  and  Ledder,"  he  ended  with  a 
smile,  "  you  can  follow  at  your  leisure,  as  you 
will,  doubtless,  have  some  pleasant  words 
together  by  the  way.  You  will  find  me  some- 
where by  the  palms !" 

With  this  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ORLO  AND  ZULAH  AT  THE  PALM-GBOVE. 

Return  we  to  the  scene  left  at  the  Palm- 
Grove,  that  presented  by  the  return  of  Orlo,  af- 
ter Zulah  had  been  awaiting  the  coming  of  her 
lover  and  his  friend  for  upwards  of  two  hours. 

That  something  terrible  had  happened  during 
this  time,  the  first  glance  at  the  treacherous  Orlo 
was  enough  to  assure  her.  The  blood  upon  his 
face  seemed  to  show  that  there  had  been  a  des- 
perate struggle  ;  although,  in  rtaliiy,  those  in- 
juries were  noshing  more  than  the  scratches  the 
slave-girl  of  Letta  had  inflicted  of  her  own 
choice,  in  the  way  of  spite  at  his  intrusion,  while 
she  was  assisting  him  down  the  stall's  by  which 
he  had  gained  access  to  her  mistress.  In  real 
earnest,  there  was  no  injury  about  the  face  or 
body  of  that  wicked  man  which  gave  him  a 
thought — no,  no !  He  was  otherwise  employ- 
ed ! 

It  was  a  long  time  ere  Zulah  could  compre- 
hend the  strango  laughter  and  the  strange  ac- 
tions of  the  single  comer.  But  when  hope  could 
no  longer  hope  against  evidence — when  the  lit- 
tle confidence  she  had  possessed  in  him  wa3  once 
swept  away,  it  was  not  difficult  for  her  to  arrive, 
in  a  single  moment,  at  the  terrible  solution. 

This  man  was  her  foe  ! 

Not  only  had  all  of  Orlo's  pretended  goodness 
and  sympathy  been  assumed  for  a  specific  end, 
but  with  the  hcartlessness  and  cool  malignity  of 
the  fiend  he  was,  he  had  made  the  very  virtues 
of  our  hero  subservient  to  his  intended  crimes, 
conducting  the  lover  away  and  shaking  him  off, 
that  the  maiden  might  be  wholly  in  his  power ! 

It  was  6trange,  that  little  mole  of  confidence 
once  swept  down,  how  the  strong  tides  of  fear 
and  suspicion  came  sweeping  into  her  soul ! 

"  Ben-Idden,"  she  finally  gasped,  as  she  freed 
herself,  by  a  frensied  effort,  from  the  rude  grasp 
of  Orlo.     "  Where  have  you  left  him  V 

The  villian  only  laughed,  and  bis  manner  be- 
came more  furious,  more  alarming.  The  fact 
was,  Orlo  could  not  control  the  joy  lie  felt  at 
finding  himself  alone  with  the  fair  girl,  so  far 
from  any  house  and  in  such  a  lonely  spot.  Aa 
much  as  this  could  have  been  seen  in  the  way 
he  turned  his  fiery  eyes  towards  the  sky,  and  in 
the  glances  he  threw  upon  the  silent  palms  and 
the  m-jt.onless  waters  of  the  bay. 

"  Tell  me — oh,  tell  me  the  meaning  of  this 
horrible  mys;ery  V  she  gasped. 

Yet,  she  knew ! 

A  single  glance  at  those  fierce  eyes,  at  that 
infernal  looking  visage,  would  have  told  any  one 
but  too  well  the  fearful  truth  I 

"  Are  not  your  hands  red  with  blood  ?"  she 
moaned.  "  Have  you  not  killed  my  darling, 
my  loved  one?  Is  there  not  some  horrible 
wrong  looking  out  of  your  eyes  against  me,  and 
raging  in  your  heart  ?  Ob,  tell  me  what  you 
have  done — tell  me  all !     I,  too,  can    die,  if  he 
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no  longer  lives !  1,  too,  can  miller,  If  ho  baa  al- 
ready endured  Bach  pangs  I" 

Tears  began  to  come  Bo  hor  relief,  I  loaening 
ihr  emotions  which  seemed  to  have  IVosen  her 
bouI — sucli  terrible  lean  I 

"  I  know  tlmi  those  hopes  are  nil  broken  and 
blasted/'  aHe  murmured,  "Imt  will  you  not  toll 
me  the  worst  '.  Iw  Micro  any  possibility  of  your 
Innocence?  thai  you  Ibughi  and  bled  wtta  him 
Against  enemies  es  n  Brae  friend  /    No — no  !     I 

cannot    bfi    mistaken    in    these    burning  eyOS — in 

these,  fearful  looks.  You  were  the  foe  of  Bon- 
Iddon — »s  you  arc  a  foe  of  mine  '•" 

Again  <  >rto  laughed. 

"  Can  you  swim  '."  lie  asked.  In  a  sardonic 
whisper,  waving  hi*  bunds  towards  the  felucca. 
"  Swim  ?     Surely — " 

"  But  I  suppose  yon  cannot — Indies  seldom 
do.     You  will  have  to  learn  !" 

With  11  single  exertion  of  his  powerful  strength, 
he  raised  her  in  Ids  aims  und  threw  her  us  fur 
out  into  the  wa'cr  as  he  could. 
There  ho  left  her  to  choke  und  to  struggle  1 
"  Bathing  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  uf 
health,"  he  said,  us  he  wntched  her  agonies, 
With  a  quiet  und  satisfied  smile.  "But  I  will 
not  lot  you  pet  too  much  of  it  at  once,  lost  you 
should  conceive  u  repugnance  for  this  amuse- 
ment, or  that  sickness  should  follow,  und  make 
you  less  lovely  in  my  eyes.     So  ho  !" 

lie  plunged  into  the  water  and  raised  the 
maiden's  head  above  the  surface.  After  several 
gasps  and  spasms  she  opened  her  eyes,  clinging 
to  his  arm,  and  looking  wildly  upon  him. 

"  Don't  you  find  even  my  arm  quite  a  sup- 
port f '  he  sneered.  "  I  dure  say,  howover  much 
yon  may  deem  me  your  enemy,  you  do  not  cure 
10  drop  that  arm  just  now  !  Suppose  you  let 
go  your  hold — 'just  for  amusement !  Do,  now  !" 
lhe  poor  girl  only  clung-  closer  to  his  arm. 
"  Oh,  I  see — you  are  quite  attached  to  me 
now !  In  fact,  a  little  too  fond  of  hugging  me. 
I  do  not  like  it !" 

He  suddenly  disengaged  hor  arm  and  push- 
ed her  down  into  the  water,  leaving  her  to  strug- 
gle again ;  while  he  lay  back,  quite  leisurely 
upon  the  surface,  with  the  care  of  an  accom- 
plished swimmer. 

"There!  that'll  .do  for  your  initiation,"  he 
finally  said,  as  he  again  drew  her  up  out  of  the 
water. 

Her  eyes  were  glassy  and  fixed — her  head 
fallen  forward,  and  her  arms  hanging  nervelessly 
at  her  side. 

"  Oh,  she  has  fainted !  Perhaps  she  had  a 
fear  that  I  intended  to  drown  her,  but  I  would 
not  havo  let  her  remain  under  the  water  long 
enough  for  that.  She  don't  know,  however, 
how„  valuable  her  life  is  to  me — oh,  no !  We'd," 
and  he  gazed  upon  her  pallid  features — "  it's  a 
3eai faint,  anyhow,  and  I  will  allow  her  some 
peace  till  she  has  recovered  from  this  swoon." 

He  held  her  securely  in  one  arm,  and  struck 
out  for  the  felucca  with  the  other.  Despite  the 
impediment  she  offered  to  his  progress,  his  hardy 
powers  soon  brought  him  to  his  destination. 
He  clambered  out  of  the  water,  and  drew  the 
miserable  maiden  up  after  him,  depositing  her 
form  roughly  upon  the  felucca's  dock. 

"It's  a  glorious  night!"  he  said,  looking 
around.  "All  so  still — all  so  clear  and  spot- 
less !  A  splendid  time  to  sit  here  and  smoke  !" 
He  went  down  into  the  cabin  in  search  of  a 
pipe  and  tobacco,  not  knowing  very  well  where 
the  weed  was  kept ;  but  feeling  sure  that  he 
could  not  well  miss  it  iu  such  a  cargo,  and  in  a 
Malay's  vessel,  after  he  had  lighted  the  lamp. 
As  to  pipes,  he  could  not  very  well  miss  them 
either,  since  the  mast  was  garnished  by  ten  or  a 
dozen,  of  orthodox  blackness. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  returning  to  the  deck  and 
seating  himself  thereon — "  now  '  For  a  closer 
walk  with  God,  a  calm  and  heavenly  mind,'  as 
that  old  missionary  6ings  up  there  by  the 
governor's  palace.  Tobacco's  the  thing — next 
to  good  liquor,  or  else  it's  better,  I'm.  not  deci- 
ded which.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  give  my  sole, 
undivided,  and  most  herculean  attention  to  the 
restoration  of  this  disconsolate  female.  A  lover 
certainly  would  do  that.  But,  the  fact  is,  I  am 
not  afraid  of  her  dying.  She  comes  of  a  tough 
family,  and  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  sick 
in  her  life!  None  of  those  weak-bodied  and 
equally  weak-minded  girls,  which  some  of  our 
little  savages,  after  getting  hold  of  a  stray 
French  novel,  tlu-ough  some  itinerant's  verbal 
translation,  are  so  fond  of  making  themselves. 
She'll  soon  recover;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
must  collect  my  shattered  thoughts  and  decide 
what  course  to  pursue  1" 


For  sometime  be  sat  there,  smoking  in 
:  Hence,  paj  fhg  little  attention  to  the  moan  ■  of 
Ziilah,  nnd  bin  dl )  lool  Ing  upon  hor  until  lie 
was  quite  con  clous  of  her  condition.  Ah  he 
Miw  hor  struggling  to  her  feet,  be  sold  : 

"  You  koo  thut  1  havo  brought  you  from  the 
flhoro.  I'l-rlmpH  one  uf  my  rr,i  ons  ibi  doing  so, 
is  found  in  the'  fact  that  you  will  not  And  il  so 
onsy  to  take  a  sudden  and  unceremonious  de- 
part uro." 

She  Btaggorod  forward  and  took  him  by  the 
arm. 

"Doyouknow,"  sho  said,  fixing  her  bright 
OyOS  upon  him  und  speaking  solemnly,  "  thut 
you  will  kill  iim — that  1  shall  die — that  my 
blood  will  he  upon  your  hands?" 

"No,  you  won't  die — that  is,  not  just  now. 
You  will  live  OS  long  us — OS  long  OS  1  desire. 
Such  a  strong  C0ns:itUtion  us  yours  will  hear  a 
groat  deal  1" 

"  Whut  do  you  mean  to  do  with  me  V 

"  I  mean  to  carry  you  olF  with  me.  I  am 
going  to  take  a  little  bit  of  a  cruise  in  the  fe- 
lui'i  a." 

The  maiden  gazed  despairingly  towards  the 
beach — on  either  bund — fur  out  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea  ;  but  not  a  sign  of  relief  was  given — 
not  odc. 

"No,"  exclaimed  Orlo,  with  fierce  joy,  as  he 
threw  his  pipe  into  the  water,  "  no  power  on 
earth  can  rescue  you  from  these  arms!  The 
time  has  been  when  you  was  quite  supreme  over 
me,  but  that  time  is  past.  "We  arc  going  down 
towards  Medina  together.  I  wish  to  find  An- 
tang,  the  Malay  !" 

"  Antang  !  The  Medina  chieftain  said  that 
he  was  dead,  defeated,  and — " 

"  l'shuw  !  The  Medina  chieftain  is  only  one 
of  my  liars  and  hirelings.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
call  him  a  patriot — he  thinks  he  is  such  and  that 
ho  is  helpiug  another — but  I  need,  not  choose 
my  terms  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

The  maiden  trembled.  As  great  as  were  her 
own  sufferings  and  perils,  she  could  not  help  but 
reflect  that  her  lover  had  something  to  fear  from 
those  parties  from  Medina,  if  they  were  indeed 
acting  treacherously  and  in  concert  with  Orlo. 

"  It  will  be  a  beautiful  sail  for  you,"  said  the 
ruffian,  "  and  you  will  be  so  glad  to  see  Antang. 
He  has  fitted  out  a  splend  d  vsssel,  armed  and 
manned  her  efficiently,  and  is  now  ready  to 
second  my  plans  as  one  of  my  naval  captains. 
In  honor  of  an  idea  suggested  by  me,  lie  has 
called  the  new  cruiser  the  l  Blood-Star.'  Al- 
ready has  he  seized  a  Turkish  steamer  in  the 
straits  of  Babel  Mandel,  and  performed  I  do  not 
know  what  other  valorous  exploits  !" 

"I  see  that  you  have  been  abusing  the  confi- 
dence of  B-;n-Idden  and  playing  the  traitor  !" 

"  Nothing  is  clearer — to  your  eyes  and  mine. 
Not  that  I  am  so  much  a  traitor :  I  act  suffi- 
ciently in  conjunction  with  him,  but  not  with 
the  same  purppse.  He  means  to  free  Arabia 
from  the  present  rule,  and  I  am  with  him  thus 
far-;  but,  unlike  him,  I  am  working  from  a  sel- 
fish motive,  having  resolved  to  seize  upon  the 
government  myself!" 

"All!  But  what  can  you  do — a  poor  Arab, 
after  all,  when  you  deal  with  men,  and  not  with 
helpless  women  V 

"  A  poor  Arab?  Ha  !  ha !  if  all  Arabs  were 
descended  from  the  same  stock,  I  fancy  they 
would  not  form  an  Arabian  nation  !" 

"  But,  what  can  you  do  1" 

"  I  can.  do  much.  I  know  a  leader  in  this 
revolution  who  has  a  fond  and  foolish  old  mother 
in  Constantinople,  who  has  already  sent  him 
a  greater  number  of  millions  than  I  care  to  men- 
tion— sums  wliieh  might  explain  some  of  the  ap- 
palling extravagance  with  which  the  Turkish 
government  has  lately  been  reproached,  and 
some  of  the  enormous  taxation  which  has  pro- 
voked the  comments  of  the  Prankish  press.  I 
know  of  armies — Turks,  Arabs,  Bedouins — all 
soils  and  classes — some  engaged  by  patriotism 
and  others  by  money — one  by  this  inducement 
and  another  by  that — all  encampad  somewhere 
on  Arabian  soil  at  this  very  moment,  and  not  so 
far,  either,  but  that  I  could  call  a  portion  of 
them  to  my  service  before  you  see  another  sun !" 
An  exclamation  of  commingled  surprise  and 
fear  left  Zulah's  lips. 

"If  you  have  this  power,"  she  said,  "you 
will  wield  it  for  ill." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  In  this  enlightened  age, 
even  villains  arc  compelled  to  be  pious  and 
moral,  as  one  of  the  elements-  of  their  success  in 
any  line  of  business.  But,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Of  all  I  am,  or  can  be,  you  have  the 
chance  of  becoming  the  better  part.     I  wish  to 


make  vim  my  irtfoj  and,  really.lf  you  could 
once  put  down  the  demon  in   inj  nature,  which 
took  possession  about  the  time  you  rojecl 
suit,   I  should,  ao  donbi ,  m  >u  a  good 

iiu  bond*" 

"  ll'llmt  Arab  was    only  here  Wfao  WAS  Left    in 

possession,"  murmured  Zulah. 
"He  is  here,"  rejoined  Orlo,  as  he   looked 

over  the  side — "  dnwu  thCTC  upon  tin-  bottom  of 
the  buy,  but  you  cannot  100  him  !" 

"  What  !  dead — mm. hied — and  hy  you." 

"Evcnso.     lb  wo  one  of  Medina'  men,  that 

i    in"',  i - ut  be  he    I n  known  to  me  ere  flow, 

and  1  deemed  him  unuafel  I  hear  that  the 
saltan,  having  gained  some  I  nowlcd]  q  of  the 
great  conspirator  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is 
now  up  this  way,  incognito,  on  has  been  lately, 
and  that  this  Arab  was  one  of  bis  spies/' 

"  1  sec  that  there  is  no  one  to  help  im — no 
one  to  save  me  from  your  power." 

"  None  !" 

With  a  look  of  quiet,  but  villuuous  satis- 
faction, Orlo  commenced  raising  the  sail  of  the 
felucca,  and  this  task  was  soon  finished;  The 
anchor  gave  him  more  trouble,  but  it  soon  broke 
ground;  and  the  little  craft,  catching  the  light 
breeze,  commenced  receding  from  the  shore. 

"  We  are  oft'!"  said  Orlo. 

The  maiden  was  silent,  but  strange  sounds  of 
coirfusion  arose  from  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    CEUISE    OF    THE    FELUCCA. 

The  motion  of  the  felucca  had  aroused  seve- 
ral of  the  most  sober  of  those  Malay  beauties  of 
whom  incidental  mention  has  been  made,  and 
they  had  signalized  then*  return  to  an  active  con- 
dition by  commencing  a  war  upon  the  various 
articles  of  vendue  in  the  cabin,  demolishing  bot- 
tles and  boxes  with  a  facility  which  spoke  well 
for  their  agility  and  vigor,  if  not  for  the  pockets 
of  the  person  who  should  eventually  prove  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  little  vessel. 

Crash  and  smash  !  A  general  tearing  of  val- 
uable cloths,  breaking  of  glass  and  smashing  of 
furniture,  had  evidently  been  incited  by  the 
spirit  of  wine  among  its  fair  votaries. 

The  one  who  had  taken  the  least  of  the  Mus- 
catel, or  who  had  slept  off  its  effects  the  soon- 
est— for  that  portion  of  Medina's  story  which 
related  to  the  mere  giving  of  the  liquor  was  true 
enough — had  wrapped  her  head  and  shoulders 
up  in  a  large  silk  shawl  of  the  value  of  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  was  fiercely  endeavoring  to 
make  two  others  do  service  as  a  pair  of  panta- 
loons, by  causing  each  to  describe  several  re- 
volving folds  around  a  certain  spiral  column  we 
shall  not  pause  to  describe. 

Zulah  at  this  moment  peered  into  the  cabin. 

The  movement  disconcerted  the  fair  modiste, 
and  partly  from  the  force  of  the  desperate  effort 
she  made  to  complete  her  toilet,  she  fell  over 
backwards,  her  head  coming  down  upon  one  of 
her  companions  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  the 
science  of  astronomy  to  her  aching  vision  in  a 
new  and  unfavorable  light.  Her  companion,  if 
not  nearly  killed,  professed  to  be  quite. 

The  din  increased  in  the  cabin  to  such  an,  ex- 
tent that  Orlo  deemed  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  enforce  silence.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  soon  as  he  had  got  the  felucca  well 
underweigh,  standing  over  towards  the  Cape  de 
Gattel,  he  bade  Zulah  take  the  helm  and  hold 
the  vessel  to  her  course,  while  he  attended  to  the 
tumult  so  unfortunately  developed. 

To  his  manifest  surprise,  our  heroine  exhibi- 
ted a  readiness,  as  well  as  the  ability,  to  comply 
with  the  demand — at  once  taking  the  helm. 

Orlo  entered  the  cabin  with  a  fierce  ejacula- 
tion that  hushed  the  maudlin  singing  and  con- 
versation of  the  young  Malaya  as  effectually  as 
if  he  had  fired  a  pistol  among  them. 

"  I  can't  have  so  much  noise,"  he  said.  "  We 
are  going  to  have  prayers." 

The  girls,  after  some  remarks  from  one  of 
their  number,  became  as  suddenly  devout  as 
they  had  become  uproarious — three  of  them 
commencing  to  invoke  Vishun,  and  the  other 
five  the  Virgin  Maiy  and  the  Prophet — all  in 
pure  Singh'ese. 

"  That  won't  do,  either,"  said  Orlo,  stamping 
his  foot.  "  What  I  want  is  some  help  in  navi- 
gating the  felucca." 

Immediately  the  girls  left  off  their  grand  sa- 
laam, and  all  hurried — some  walking,  some 
staggering,  and  one  or  two  crawling — out  of  the 
cabin. 

One  seized  the  helm,  another  Zulah,  and  a 
third  embraced  the  mast  as  fondly  and  frequent- 


i         .  ■  Mcr  lover,  or  i     H  bi  llevcd 

thai  "iii.  Le   to  di   Ive  all  ol  il     u  <  falni       fl   m 

port,    'ii.    i ii  and  fifth  of  the  inc 

brfated  fair  one   recli  d  about  the  act  h  En    m  Ii  ;i 

to  make  Orlo  (bar  their  sudden  departure 

over  the  low  bulwark;  ;  and  the  sixth  eom- 
m<  nrril     in    pay    tribute    to    Ncpl ,  01  &fl  0Td 

debt  to  Bacchus; 

"  And  this  won't  do  the  ies  I  Irii  better," 
growled  Orlo,  with  an  oath.  "  i  want  all  of 
you  to  go  hack  again  ;" — and  be  pointed  to  tin; 
cabin — "  and  go  to   leew." 

The  QfluCi  of  this    remark  upon    the  Ii  U  BJ  I 

when  iini:    e  tplalneo    to  them,  com  tnced  I  h  Lo 
thai  they  were  ready  to  do  anything  excepi  tile 
one  thing  lie  desired. 
"('iMne,"  ho  added^    "  I'll  give  each  of  yoa 

ft  bottle  of  Muscatel,  and  will  have  you  do\\ 

i!i    i  le  of  Dates  iu  the  course  of  two  hours,  if 

yon  will  keep  quiet." 

"Give  as  the  win.-,"  paid  the  one  of  thehi 

who  poke  Arabic,  and  who  had  made  known 
the  wishes  Of  Orlo  to  the  others  us  fust  as  ut- 
tered. 

"  Sou  shall  have  il  when  you  arrive." 

"No.     We  want  it  now." 

A  speech  and  a  confused  alarm  followed  this 
declaration.  Orlo  yaw  that  one  of  the  girls  had 
fallen  overhoard. 

What  he  intended  to  do,  or  what  he  would 
hove  done,  if  he  hud  acted  out  bis  own  thoughts, 
we  do  not  know  ;  but  Zulah  instantly  hove  the 
felucca  into  the  wind,  saying  to  Orlo  : 

"  Plunge  in  and  get  the  poor  thing  out.  You 
arc  a  good  swimmer." 

Orlo  hesitated,  but  only  an  instant — the  breeze 
was  so  light,  and  Zulah  knew  so  little  of  the 
management  of  a  bout.  He  did  not  think  she 
could  run  away  from  him  very  well. 

"  Here  she  is  !"  he  cried,  as  be  held  the  girl 
up  towards  the  fair  helmsman — the  involuntary 
bather  gasping  and  moaning,  and  seeming  oth- 
erwise as  lifeless  and  nerveless  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  "  Draw  her  in — quick!  you're  pay- 
ing off!     Haul  her  aboard  !" 

"  0,  she's  all  safe,"  said  Zulah,  with  a  smile, 
as  the  felucca  began  to  gather  headway,  going 
off  before  the  wind  on  the  shore  stretch. 

As  she  spoke  the  girls  drew  their  half-drowned 
companion  out  of  the  water,  and  Zulah  ad- 
dressed them  a  few  words  in  their  own  tongue.    ■ 

By  way  of  response,  they  pushed  the  hands 
of  Orlo  off  from  the  taffrail,  and  he  fell  into  the 
water,  giveing  utterance  to  the  most  fearful 
threats  and  entreaties,  all  mixed  ludicrously  to- 
gether. 

"Good-by,"  said  Zulah.  "There  comes  an 
English  frigate — the  Cyclops — which  has  been 
employed  a  few  days  in  taking  soundings  in  the 
vicinity  of  Jiddah,  for  reasons  the  admiralty  or 
her  commander  best  knows." 

"  Curse  you  !  Come  back  !  I  shall  drown — 
I  see  a  shark!" 

"  So  do  I ;  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  him  now," 
was  the  mocking  reply.  "  You  can  hold  out 
till  the  frigate  is  near,  when  they'll  lower  a  boat 
in  answer  to  your  hail.     Good-by." 

Seeing  that  the  felucca  had  fairly  run  away 
from  him,  stretching  swiftly  in  towards  the  land, 
like  a  huge  sea-bird,  Orlo  turned  towards  the 
frigate  for  deliverance,  and  struck  out  swiftly  in 
such  a  way  as  to  intercept  her  progress.  In  five 
minutes  he  was  taken  aboard,  where  he  under- 
took to  tell  his  story,  but  with  only  sufficient 
English  to  leave  the  commander  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  he  was  a  knave,  a  madman,  or  a  fool. 

A  wild  chant  of  triumph  came  over  the  water 
from  the  Smghlese  girls,  in  their  native  tongue, 
as  the  felucca  sped  rapidly  on  her  way.  Zulah 
had  altered  her  course  sufficiently  to  make  the 
Bay  of  Palms,  and  it  was  with  a  delight  we 
shall  not  endeavor  to  reveal,  that  she  guided  the 
swift  craft  to  that  haven.  Each  and  every  one 
of  her  companions — their  chant  finished,  and 
the  last  fumes  of  their  Muscatel  pretty  well  dis- 
sipated— had  gathered  around  her,  regarding  her 
with  childish  admiration  and  delight. 

"  How  should  you  like  to  go  to  sea  with  me 
as  your  commander  V  she  asked  of  the  Smgh- 
lese maiden  who  spoke  Arabic.    , 

"Better  than  anything  else, — better  than  being 
slaves  at  Jiddah,  or  nobodies  at  home." 

"  Well,  you  shall  go  then,  and  we  will  have 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  together." 

"And  fighting,  too?  Shall  we  be  robbers  ? 
0,  yes — we  ought  to  be  pirates." 

"  I  will  see.  In  the  meantime,  you  must  be 
sober  and  vigilant,  for  we  must  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  that  man  again." 

"  No,  no  ;  we  do  not  liko  any  of  those  men — 
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none.    We  like  only  you.    "We  will  fight  for 
you  to  the  last." 

Thus  discoursing  with  the  girls — one  or  two 
of  whom  were  quite  pretty  and  intelligent — the 
time  that  was  required  for  the  return  of  the  fe- 
lucca to  the  little  bay,  passed  very  pleasantly 
with  Zulah.  On  coming  to  anchor,  she  ex- 
plained at  length  to  the  girls  the  necessity  of  re- 
taining the  felucca  against  Orlo  or  any  one  else, 
and  received  from  them  the  assurance  that  they 
would  lose  their  lives  in  defending  her,  if  there 
should  be  any  occasion  for  the  sacrifice.  She 
accordingly  gave  each  a  knife  and  a  pistol — 
finding  these  weapons  among  the  valuables  in 
the  cabin — and  taking  the  trouble  to  load  all  the 
pistols  for  them  herself. 

On  the  whole,  the  felucca — she  could  not  help 
but  reflect — had  acquired  quite  a  fonnidable 
crew. 

"  And  now,"  murmured  Zulah,  as  her  follow- 
ers sat  around  the  deck,  examining  their  new 
weapons,  "  I  wonder  what  the  mystery  of  Ben- 
Idden's  absence  can  really  be  ?  Hadn't  I  bet- 
ter go  ashore,  perhaps  to  the  town,  and  see  if  I 
cannot  learn  something  of  his  whereabouts.  0, 
if  he  should  have  been  murdered,  as  is  quite 
possible,  by  this  pretended  friend — this  worst  of 
foes — " 

Tears  dimmed  her  eyes,  and  she  soon  became 
so  agitated  as  to  alarm  her  crew. 

"  I  think  the  felucca  is  safe  in  your  care,"  she 
said  to  the  Singhlese,  "  and  have  a  desire  to  go 
ashore.    But  how,  seeing  that  I  cannot  swim?" 

"  O,  we  will  soon  answer  for  that,  if  you  do 
not  mind  getting  wet  again." 

She  addressed  a  few  words  to  two  of  her  com- 
panions, who  instantly  plunged  into  the  water. 

"There,"  said  the  Singhlese.  "  You  can 
lower  yourself  into  their  arms.  They  will  con- 
vey you  safely  to  the  beach." 

They  did  this  so  neatly  and  quickly  that  Zu- 
lah was  delighted. 

"  When  poor  Ben  and'  me  are  married,"  she 
murmured,  "  he  shall  learn  me  how  to  swim — 
it  is  such  a  rare  but  beautiful  accomplishment, 
and  even  necessity,  for  a  lady." 

Dismissing  the  girls  back  to  the  felucca,  with 
orders  to  keep  a  good  look-out,  she  walked  up 
the  beach  to  the  grove,  debating  what  course  to 
pursue.  As  she  passed  beneath  the  grim  old 
.  palm  where  she  had  awaited  the  return  of  her 
lover,  a  dignified  and  official-looking  personage, 
whose  dreBs  exhibited  as  great  a  profusion  of 
lace  and  ruffles  as  those  worn  by  the  ministers 
of  Louis  Quartoze,  advanced  towards  her,  fol- 
lowed by  several  servants. 

This  official  personage  bowed  politely,  as  he 
placed  himself  in  her  path,  and  addressed  her  in 
a  foreign  tongue — Turkish — as  it  soon  after- 
wards appeared. 

Now  Zulah  was  not  classically  educated, 
neither  polylingually  eloquent — her  entire  lin- 
gual stores  consisting  of  three  words  of  French : 
Je  vous  tuerai — "  I  will  kill  you ." 

Thinking,  however,  to  cover  her  defects  in 
this  particular  branch  of  science,  she  bowed  and 
replied  in  her  sweetest  tones : 

"  Je  vous  tuerai." 

The  official  bowed  again,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  a  sweet  voice  could  say  only  some- 
thing pretty  and  gracious ;  but  ono  of  his  ser- 
vants— a  scholar  and  interpreter,  as  it  seems — 
instantly  came  to  the  rescue,  first  of  his  master, 
and  then — seeing  the  mistake — of  his  wants. 

Through  the  aid  of  this  interpreter  the  official 
soon  mado  known  that  he  was  an  envoy,  with 
extraordinary  powers,  from  Constantinople,  who 
had  come  to  Jiddah's  vicinage  on  urgent  busi- 
ness, and  had  been  their  several  days. 

Zulah  asked  him  if  he  had  been  living  during 
that  time  in  the  Palm  Grove. 

He  smiled,  and  confessed  that  he  had.  He 
then  went  on  to  inquire  the  whereabouts  of  ono 
OkIo,  a  person  whom  he  had  a  great  desire  to  see. 

After  some  surprise  on  the  part  of  our  hero- 
ine, she  proceeded  to  state  the  whereabouts  of 
that  gentleman  in  the  most  lucid  terms,  where- 
upon the  envoy -from  Constantinople  suddenly 
bade  her  adieu,  with  renewed  politeness  and 
many  thanks,  and  retreated  into  the  grove. 

The  Arab  girl  stood  gazing  towards  the  spot 
where  he  had  disappeared.  She  felt  as  if  she 
had  seen  the  sword  he  wore,  the  dress,  the 
turned-up  boots — everything  he  had  upon  his 
person — and  his  face  itself,  at  some  time  or 
other.  While  she  was  musiog  upon  the  adven- 
ture, hardly  able  to  realize  that  it  was  anything 
more  than  a  dream,  the  interpreter  came  back 
from  the  palms,  with  a  beautiful  bracelet  shining 
in  his  hand. 


"That,"  he  said,  "  was  designed  by  my  mas- 
ter as  a  present  for  the  most  fascinating  Arab 
girl  he  should  meet  during  his  visit  to  these 
shores.     He  accordingly  sends  it  to  you." 

Zulah  colored  crim=on  at  this  gallant  speech, 
but  courtesied  gracefully  as  she  accepted  the 
bauble,  and  replied,  with  that  bashfuiness  which 
the  marked  attention  of  the  official  personage 
might  well  inspire. 

"I  am  afraid  your  master  does  me  too  much 
honor.  He  must  have  looked  upon  me  with 
partial  eyes." 

"  Not  so  much  that,  maiden, — you  are  really 
charming  and  pretty.  Besides,  I  explained  the 
joke  of  Je  vous  tuerai,  and  that  seemed  to  finish 
the  conquest  your  beauty  begun.  You  must  be 
careful,"  he  added,  with  comic  gravity,  "  what 
words  you  use,  particularly  when  you  are  ad- 
dressing young  men,  or  you  will  give  awav  your 
hand  and  heart  unaware*.  Still,  if  a  young  lady 
must  speak  in  tongues  unknown  to  herself,  Je 
vous  tuerai  will  be  safer  than  some  other  saluta- 
tions, and  quite  as  effectual  as  Jet'aime." 

Zulah  knew  that  she  had  made  a  blunder  of 
some  kind,  but  she  did  not  much  care,  only  it 
made  her  appear  so  ridiculous  before  that  great 
seigneur  and  that  nice  young  man.  Both  mas- 
ter and  interpreter,  however,  had  possessed  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  that  pure  and  noble-hearted 
young  girl  as  she  deserved,  and  we  think  the 
reader  will  agree  with  us  that  the  gift  could  not 
have  been  better  bestowed. 

Seeing  her  in  company,  the  two  Singhlese 
girls  caine  swimming  towards  the  shore. 

"  Good-by,  maiden,"  said  the  interpreter. 
"Allah  guard  thee  well  I" 

With  this  he  departed. 

Zulah  looked  more  closely  at  the  bracelet — at 
the  huge  raised  letters  greeting  her  eye,  being 
plainly  discernible  in  the  moonlight.  She  read 
aloud  the  name  they  formed,  starting  at  a  reali- 
zation of  the  significant  truth  they  conveyed : — 
"Mehemet  1X.U 

She  knew  it  was  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  who 
had  lately  hecu  in  her  presence. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  MAYOR  WANTS   TO  SEE  THEE. 

A  young  man,  a  nephew,  had  been  to  sea ; 
and  ou  his  return,  he  was  narrating  to  his  uncle 
an  adventure  which  he  had  met  on  board  a  ship. 

"  I  was  ono  night  leaning  over  the  taffrail, 
looking  down  into  the  mighty  ocean,"  said  the 
nephew,  whom  we  will  call  William,  "  when  my 
gold  watch  fell  from  my  fob  and  immediately 
sunk  out  of  sight.  The  vessel  was  going  ten 
knots  an  hour;  but  nothing  daunted,  I  sprung 
over  the  rail,  down,  down,  and  after  a  long 
search,  found  it,  came  up  close  under  the  stern, 
and  climbed  back  to  the  deck,  without  any  one 
knowing  I  had  been  absent." 

"  William,"  said  his  uncle,  slightly  elevating 
his  broad  brim  and  opening  his  eyes  to  their 
widest  capacity,  "  how  fast  did  thee  say  the  ves- 
sel was  going  '!" 

"  Ten  knots,  uncle." 

"And  thee  dove  down  into  the  sea,  and  came 
up  with  the  watch,  and  climbed  up  by  the  rudder 
chains  V 

"  Yes,  uncle." 

"  And  thee  expects  me  to  believe  thy  story  V* 

"  Of  course  !  You  wouldn't  dream  of  calling 
me  a  liar,  would  you,  uncle  V 

"  William,"  replied  the  uncle,  gravely,  "  thee 
knows  I  never  call  any  body  names ;  but,  Wil- 
liam, if  the  mayor  of  the  city  were  to  come  to 
me,  and  say,  'Josiah,  I  want  thee  to  find  the 
biggest  liar  in  all  Phil adolp Ilia,'  I  would  come 
straight  to  thee,  and  put  my  hand  on  thy  shoul- 
der, and  6ay  to  thee,  '  William,  tlie  mayor  wants 
to  see  thee  V  " 


HOW  TO  BE  HANDSOME. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  for  all  women  to  be 
handsome.  If  they  are  not  so,  the  fault  lies  in 
their  birth  or  in  their  training,  or  in  both.  We 
would  therefore  respectfully  remind  mothers 
that  in  Poland  a  period  of  childhood  is  recog- 
nized. There,  girls  do  not  jump  from  infancy 
to  young -lady  hood.  They  are  not  sent  from 
the  cradle  directly  to  the  drawing-room,  to  dress, 
sit  still,  and  look  pretty.  During  childhood, 
which  extends  through  a  period  of  several  years, 
they  are  plainly  and  loosely  dressed,  and  allow- 
ed to  run,  romp,  and  play  iu  the  open  air.  They 
take  to  sunshine  as  does  the  flower.  They  are 
not  loaded  down,  girded  about,  and  oppressed  iu 
every  way  with  countless  frills  and  superabund- 
ant flounces,  so  as  to  be  admired  for  their  much 
clothing.  Plain,  simple  food,  free  and  vai-ied 
exereise,  abundant  sunshine,  and  good  mental 
culture,  are  the  secrets  of  beauty  in  after  life. 


A  Quaker  alighting  from  the  Bristol  coach,  on 
entering  the  Inn,  called  for  some  beer,  and  ob- 
serving the  pint  deficient  in  quantity,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  landlord  :  "  Pray,  friend,  how  many 
butts  of  beer  dost  thou  draw  in  a  month'?" 
"  Ten,  sir,"  replied  Boniface.  "  And  thou  would 
like  to  draw  eleven  V  rejoined  Ehenezer.  "  Cer- 
tainly," exclaimed  the  smiling  landlord.  "  Then 
I  will  tell  thee  how,  friend,"  added  the  Quaker. 
"  Fill  the  measure." 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE. 


ET  EEV.  J.  B.  CLCTCH. 


In  ancient  lays  of  poets  old, 
We  read  of  Saturn's  age  of  gold; 
And  then,  as  Time's  dark  cycles  pass, 

And  man  more  gross  and  vicious  grew, 
The  age  of  silver,  iron,  brass, 

Successive  rise  upon  our  view. 
Now — thanks  to  potent  art — we  find 
The  iron  and  the  gold  combined. 

Of  iron  now  our  ships  we  form, 

To  stem  the  tide  and  brave  the  storm ; 

Our  roads,  o'er  which  with  rapid  march 

Man  and  earth's  rich  productions  go— 
The  bridge,  whose  long  inverted  arch 

Spans  the  deep  river's  ceaseless  flow — 
And  e'en  mm's  dwelliogs,  lift  their  head, 
Drawn  from  the  iron's  darkling  bed. 

And  all  this  ore,  which  bids  the  Sage 
Call  tnis,  in  truth,  an  iron  age — 
The  potent  alchemy  of  steam, 

Transmutes,  by  motion,  into  gold, 
While,  like  the  changes  of  a  dream, 

Man  to  ear'h's  farthest  bounds  is  rolled; 
And  wealth,  by  intercourse  and  peace, 
Finds  alt  its  many  streams  increase. 

Thus  War's  red  weapons,  rust  decayed, 
The  useless  spear  and  broken  blade, 
May,  from  the  blaziDg  furnace  heat, 

Come  forth  a  mean  to  blass  mankind,— 
Not  the  hook  and  ploughshare  beat, 

But  mighty  links  our  race  to  bind, 
Turning,  by  peace  and  love  untold, 
The  iron  age  indeed  to  gold. 

A  DOG  DRESSED   AS  A   I1ABY. 

A  rather  curious  circumstance,  productive  of 
a  great  deal  of  merriment  at  the  moment,  oc- 
curred a  short  time  ago  at  the  Malvern  railway 
station,  in  Worcestershire.  In  the  entertain- 
ment given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Paul,  a 
little  dog  hi  employed  in  one  of  the  personifica- 
tions. Trained  by  a  Maltese  fancier,  the  droll 
little  animal  is  very  obedient  and  amusing,  and 
of  course  accompanies  the  artists  iu  their  numer- 
ous professional  engagements. 

Mr.  Howard  Paul  has  in  his  employ  a  Man- 
chester lad,  and  it  seems  that  "  Dick"  {as  he  is 
.called,)  in  a  moment  of  gay  fancy,  dressed  up 
the  little  animal  as  a  baby,  with  all  the  accesso- 
ries of  cloak,  hood,  veil,  and  the  usual  inexpli- 
cable train  of  long  clothes. 

On  reaching  the  station,  Dick,  having  occa- 
sion to  superintend  the  transit  of  some  luggage, 
deposited  his  charge  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
blandly  desired  a  matronly  looking  old  lady  to 
keep  an  eye  for  a  few  minutes  on  his  dear  child, 
which  was  in  delicate  health,  and  added,  signifi- 
cantly, that  the  veil  must  not  be  removed  from 
tho  face,  as  the  light  would  cause  it  to  awake. 

The  old  lady  promised  to  heed  these  instruc- 
tions, and  away  went  the  lad.  He  had  not  been 
more  than  a  moment  absent,  before  the  dog, 
missing  his  keeper,  began  to  utter  those  sounds 
peculiar  to  the  canine  race,  and  which  are  known 
by  the  euphonious  term,  "squinnying."  The 
old  lady  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  round  the 
room  in  astonishment. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  she,  "  tho  little  pet  must 
have  a  bad  cold — what  funny  noise  it  is  mak- 
ing." 

And  the  squinnying  grew  louder  and  more 
defined.  "  O,  gracious  goodness  !"  roared  the 
old  dame,  "it  must  be  choking,  or  something  is 
the  matter.  The  odious  man  has  tied  its  cap- 
strings  too  tight;  as  I  often  say,  men  have  no 
business  with  the  care  of  children.  There, 
there,  little  dear — hush!"  and  the  good  old  crea- 
ture waddled  to  the  baby  to  release  it  from  its 
imaginary  troubles,  when  the  animal,  recogniz- 
ing a  stranger,  gave  a  dashing  leap  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  floor,  and  floundered  off  on  to  the 
platform,  pursued  by  passengers,  porters,  loung- 
ers, strangers,  and  a  half  a  dozen  boys,  all  of 
whom  were  sorely  puzzled  to  determine  what 
could  give  such  wonderful  powers  of  locomotion 
to  an  infant. 

Terrified  by  the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  ani- 
mal darted  about  the  platform,  and  before  it 
could  be  captured,  fell  on  to  the  rails  as  the  train 
was  approaching.  Now  was  a  wild  burst  of 
excitement.  "  O,  murder !"  shrieked  the  old 
lady,  joining  the  throng,  "  it  will  be  killed — it 
will  be  crushed — run  over !  0 — O  !"  and  she 
screamed  louder  than  the  whistle  of  the  engine. 

At  this  moment  Dick  made  his  appearance  on 
the  platform.  He  caught  sight  of  his  baby,  and 
divining  the  cause  of  the  excitement,  rushed  on 
to  the  track  and  tore  the  animal  from  the  rails 
within  a  few  seconds  of  the  arrival  of  the  engine. 
In  the  scramble  the  cap  and  bonnet  became  dis- 


lodged, and  instead  of  the  face  of  a  child  in  the 
wildest  convulsions,  there  was  seen  the  head  of 
a  highly-excited  puppy,  whose  masquerade  had 
certainly  been  the  queerest.  The  consternation 
of  the  passengers  was  abruptly  changed  to  a 
positive  shriek  of  mirth,  in  which  everybody 
joined,  except  the  humane  old  lady,  who  pro- 
tested the  affair  had  given  her  such  a  turn  that 
she  should  be  laid  up  for  weeks. 


LEGISLATIVE  ANECDOTE. 

The  following  incident  is  recorded  in  the  early 
annals  of  Indiana  legislation  : 

My  old  friend,  Johnson  W ,  then  barely 

of  age,  had  been  elected  to  represent  the  county 

of  D in  the  Legislature  which  was  about  to 

meet  at  Vincennes  in  1819.  But  let  him  tell 
his  own  storv : 

"  When  t  was  near  "Vincennes  I  began  to 
think  what  a  very  sorry  figure  I,  a  green  coun- 
try hid,  would  cut,  in  an  assemblv  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  State,  and  it  required  all  mv  resolu- 
tion to  keep  me  from  turning  back.  Somehow 
or  other  I  managed  to  get  through  the  sweariug- 
in  process,  and  sneaked  away  to  a  seat,  from 
which  I  hardly  ventured  to  look  up  until  the 
House  adjourned  for  dinner.  On  returning  to 
my  hotel  I  was  rather  gratified  to  find  that  I  was 
to  have  as  a  room-mate  a  brother-member,  who, 
as  he  bad  made  at  least  six  speeches  daring  the 
forenoon  session,  I  naturally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  House.  After  dinner  he 
came  up  to  our  joint  room,  and  carefully  closing 
the  door,  pulled  out  of  liis  pocket  an  enormous 
old-fashioned  bull's-eye  watch,  and  handed  it  to 
me  with  this  remark  : 

"  '  Uncle  Jake  told  me,  just  as  I  was  starting, 
that  I  ought  to  have  a  watch,  and  loaned  me 
this,  but  I  dou't  know  how  to  screw  the  thing 
up— do  you  V 

"I  walked  into  the  legislative  hall  that  after- 
noon with  the  most  unlimited  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  discharge  all  duties  incumbent  as  a 
legislator." 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  TOMB  OF  PIZARRO. 

In  the  crypt  under  the  high  altar,  at  Lima,  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Pizarro, 
who  was  assassinated  in  the  palace.  A  small 
piece  of  silver  which  I  dropped  into  the  hand  of 
the  attending  sacristan  procured  me  admission 
into  the  crypt.  Descending  a  few  steps,  I  en- 
tered a  small  place,  some  twenty  feet  long,  quite 
light  and  whitewashed,  and  which  smelled  and 
looked  so  much  like  a  comfortable  wine-cellar, 
that  I  caught  myself  more  than  once  looking 
round  for  the  bins  and  bottles.  The  first  object 
I  saw  was  a  large  square  tomb,  surmounted  by 
the  erect  figure  of  an  abbot ;  and,  close  by,  in  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  wall,  I  noticed  what  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  a  collection  of  dusty  rags ; 
but  a  closer  inspection  proved  Unit  this  was  all 
that  remained  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Peru. 
He  had  still  on  him  the  clothes  and  shoes  which 
he  wore  at  the  time  of  his  assassiuation.  Of 
course,  his  body  is  no  tiling  but  a  skeleton,  cov- 
ered with  dried  flesh  and  skin,  so  that  no  features 
are  discernible.  The  body  is  covered  with  what 
once  was  white  linen,  swathed  round  him  ;  but 
the  dust  of  centuries  had  collected  on  it,  and 
turned  it  into  a  light  brown  color,  and  it  almost 
pulverizes  when  touched.  The  body  is  placed 
on  a  narrow  piece  of  plank,  in  a  sloping  posi- 
tion, and  has  been  placed  in  this  hole  merely  to 
put  it  out  of  the  Way.  The  folks  in  Lima  do 
not  think  anything  of  the  remains  of  poor  Pi- 
zarro, and  I  dare  say  that  a  little  money,  judi- 
ciously invested,  would  procure  for  any  curios- 
ity-hunter the  whole  of  his  remains. 


CAN  A  MOTHER  FORGET? 

Can  a  mother  forget?  Not  a  morning,  noon, 
or  night,  but  she  looks  into  the  corner  of  the 
kitchen  where  you  read  Robinson  Crusoe,  and 
thinks  of  you  as  a  boy.  Mothers  rarely  become 
conscious  that  their  children  are  grown  out  of 
then'  childhood.  They  think,  of  them,  advise 
them,  write  to  them,  as  if  not  full  fifteen  years 
of  age.  They  cannot  forget  the  child.  Three 
times  a  day  she  thinks  who  are  absent  from  the 
table,  and  hopes  that  next  yfcar,  at  the  farthest, 
she  may  have  "just  her  own  family  there;"  and 
if  you  are  there,  look  out  for  the  fat  limb  of 
fiied  chicken,  and  coffee  which  none  but  every- 
body's own  mother  can  make.  Did  Hannah 
forget  Samuel  ?  A  short  sentence, full  of  house- 
hold history,  and  running  over  with  genuine 
mother-love,  is  tellingly  beautiful.  Moreover, 
his  mother  made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought 
to  him  from  year  to  year,  when  she  came  up 
with  her  husband  to  the  yearly  sacrifice. 

A  mother  mourning  at  her  first-born's  grave, 
or  closing  the  dying  eyes  of  cliild  after  child, 
displays  a  grief  whose  very  sacreduess  is  sub- 
lime. But  bitterer,  heavier  than  the  death- 
stroke,  is  the  desperation  of  a  son  who  rushes 
over  a  crushed  heart,  into  vices  which  he  would 
hide  from  the  abandoned  and  the  vile.  Napo- 
leon once  asked  a  lady  what  France  needed  for 
the  education  of  her  youth ;  and  the  short,  pro- 
found reply  was,  "  Mothers  1" 


A  thin  old  man,  with  a  rag-bag  in  his  hand, 
was  picking  up  a  large  number  of  pieces  of 
whalebone  which  lay  on  the  street.  The  de- 
posit was  of  such  a  singular  nature  that  we 
asked  the  quaint-looking  gatherer  how  he  sup- 
posed they  came  there.  "  Don't  know,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  squeaking  voice  ;  "  I  'spect  some  un- 
fortunate female  was  wrecked  hereabout." 
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FREDERICK  OLBABON, 
I'll  11  1,1  HII  Kit    AND    PROPRIETOR. 


AN  APOLOGY. 

Wo  aro  forced  to  apologize,  to  our  new  sub- 
scribers for  tho  recent  delay  in  not  receiving  OUT 
paper  ns  early  as  they  had  good  reason  to  ex- 
pect after  their  orders  for  the  same  hud  been  sent 
to  uh  ;  hut  our  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  como  down  upon  us  thin  year  in 
such  «n  avalanche — so  completely  burying  us  up 
with  their  favors — that,  oven  with  an  army  of 
clerks  working  with  us  till  nearly  midnight  ever 
since  tho  new  year  enmo  in,  wo  have  not  until 
now  boon  able  to  see  tho  way  through  our  moun- 
tains of  letters.  All,  however,  will  be  reached 
in  due  time.  Wo  nro  nearly  worn  down  with 
constant  hi1>or,  but  wo  console  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  wo  work  for  our  friends.  Were  wo 
to  try  to  reply  to  each  letter  as  it  comes,  ox- 
plaining  tho  need  of  patience,  wo  should  bo 
much  worse  olT  for  timo  than  wo  are  now.  But 
our  friends  shall  suffer  from  no  such  annoyance 
again,  if  wo  have  to  employ  all  tho  clerks  there 
nro  in  Boston.  Letters  are  entered  on  our  books 
in  tho  order  of  their  receipt,  and  our  paper  is 
mailed  to  subscribers  immediately  afterwards. 
Our  rule  is — "  first  come,  first  served." 


As  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  largo 
sum  received  by  Tennyson  for  a  late  poem,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  as  a  sort  of  set-off  to  that 
statement,  that  years  ago  Gen.  George  P.  Mor- 
ris received  five  hundred  dollars  for  a  song  of 
sixteen  lines,  a  rate  of  remuneration  the  more 
remarkable  because  received  wdicn  the  Tenny- 
sons  and  Thackerays  were  selling  their  literary 
wares  at  low  prices.  John  Howard  Payne  gain- 
ed also,  in  two  years,  by  the  publication  of  his 
"  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  with  tho  music,  a  sum 
equal  to  ten  thousand  dollars.  Thus  Tennyson 
is  shown  not  to  be  so  immeasurably  ahead  of 
his  brother  rhymers  in  experiencing  that  his 
"  lines  fall  in  pleasant  places," 


"Wo  have  a  new  wonder  in  this  country.  It  is 
in  the  new  bridge  connecting  the  island  of  Gal- 
veston with  the  main  land.  It  is  now  nearly 
completed.  When  finished,  railroad  trains  will 
run  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  bridge  is  over 
two  miles  in  length.  The  Galveston  News  an- 
ticipates great  commercial  advantages  from  the 
completion  of  this  connection  with  the  main  land, 
as  the  certain  means  of  making  Galveston  not 
only  the  great  emporium  of  Texas,  but  the 
6eaport  of  a  vast  region  of  country  to  the  west 
of  Texas,  and  eventually  the  great  depot  of  a 
Pacific  trade.  But  think  of  a  bridge  two  miles 
long  1 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times  says  a  company  has  been  formed 
there  for  manufacturing  wine  of  the  wild  grape, 
with  a  capital  of  3100,000.  Hon.  Amos  Ken- 
dall is  the  principal  stockholder.  This  is  un- 
questionably yet  to  be  the  greatest  wine-produc- 
ing country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Califor- 
nia will,  in  a  few  years,  astonish  herself  and 
everybody  else. 


Tou  are  not  always  so  sure  whether  a  man 
eserves  sympathy  or  not.  For  example — Peter 
Hellman,  a  baker  in  New  York,  was  thrown  out 
of  his  wagon,  and,  falling  against  a  lamp-post, 
broke  his  leg.  He  gathered  up  the  fragments, 
scrambled  into  his  wagon  again  and  drove  off — 
to  have  the  pieces  screwed  together,  for  they 
were  of  wood. 


Willis,  reading  that  a  young  lady  of  Edge- 
field, having  a  large  circulation  (of  crinoline) 
went  to  a  fancy  ball  as  "  The  Evening  News," 
her  dress  being  entirely  made  of  newspapers, 
says — "  we  should  like  to  subscribe  to  her !" 


Have  you  seen  our  new  paper?  Any  reader 
of  the  Pictorial  who  has  not  yet  seen  the  Lite- 
rary Companion,  can  have  a  copy  sent  gratis  to 
his  address,  by  sending  us  word  that  such  is 
his  wish. 


Till!   EUROPEAN   (ONUHKHH. 

It  is  more  than  likely,  from  pro«ent  appear- 
auccs,  that  tho  much  talked-nbout  Etaropoan 
Congress  may  Dover  moot  si  nil.    Such  at  least 

in  tho  story,  and  there  nro  many  drCQJ&St&nCGB 
that  give  color  and  character  to  it.  Nut  that  the 
bottom  would,  of  nocoaslty,  fallout  of  European 
affitln  if  such  an  assemblage  never  were  con- 
vened ;  for  wc  fully  believe  that  tho  people  are 
ns  competent,  when  once  put  to  it  lerloosly,    to 

take  caro  of  themselves  n»  nro  the  speculating 

statesmen  and  tricky  game-players  for  them. 
Of  tho  story,  as  reported,  tho  London  Timet 
remarks  that  a  Congress  is  a  meeting  of  inde- 
pendent Powers  to  givo  a  moral  sanction  to 
something  done  or  to  be  done  by  those  who  have 
a  just  claim  to  net,  or  whoso  acts,  being  already 
accomplished,  cannot  bo  reversed.  It  may  re- 
cognize tho  enlargement  of  the  Sardinian  king- 
dom, although  tho  States  concerned  may  not 
approve  tho  war  of  lS.r>9.  It  may  recognize  the 
overthrow  of  the  Papal  authority  in  the  Roman- 
gn,  although  tho  memhers  expressly  disapprove 
of  pcoplo  choosing  their  own  rulers.  But  there 
its  powers  end,  and  no  ono  will  arrogate  its 
right  to  bind  the  minority  from  aiding  cither  tho 
Popo  or  his  subjects  at  their  will.  Honco  it  fol- 
lows, that,  unless  there  is  a  hope  of  something 
liko  unanimity,  it  is  of  little  use  to  mcot  at  all. 
A  Congress  which  can  bind  no  ono  will  bo  of 
littlo  service  when  it  exhibits  five  States  voting 
against  four,  or  somo  two  or  thrco  protesting 
against  a  particular  resolution.  Tho  moral 
weight  of  its  decisions  will  then  bo  small  indeed, 
and  they  will  form  no  part  of  tho  public  law  of 
Europe. 

MACAULAY'S    RESTING-PLACE. 

Our  readers  already  know  that  the  late  illus- 
trious English  historian  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  where  none  but  England's 
chosen  sons  are  permitted  to  lie  and  moulder 
into  dust.  He  will  lie  at  tho  foot  of  Addison's 
statue,  and  close  to  the  grave  of  Isaac  Barrow, 
one  of  the  great  Trinity  of  Cambridge  men, 
Macaulay's  own  college.  He  will  not  lie  far  off 
from  Camden — almost  the  father  of  English 
history — not  far  from  what  remains  of  May,  the 
historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  near  to 
the  remains  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Sheridan,  and 
Gifford  the  Tory  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 
He  will  lie  facing  the  statue  of  the  poet  of  "  The 
Pleasures  of  Hope,"  at  whose  funeral  the  noble 
historian  helped  to  bear  the  pall. 


The  "Literary  Companion,"  No.  l^has 
been  received,  and  is  all  its  publisher  claims  for 
it,  and  more  too.  It  is  a  large  quarto  of  sixteen 
pages,  beautifully  printed.  The  number  before 
us  contains  the  first  chapters  of  a  story  of  thrill- 
ing interest,  written  by  Major  B.  PerleyPoore  (an 
author  whose  name  is  familiar  in  almost  every 
household  in  the  country),  entitled  "  The  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Horse  Shoe," — together  with  a 
great  variety  of  other  highly  meritorious  articles 
in  prose  and  poetry — altogether  rendering  it  a 
desirable  and  worthy  companion  in  every  family 
circle. — Journal,  Sheboygan,   Wis. 


The  proper  mode  of  rating  music  with  postage, 
says  the  Washington  Constitution,  is  by  the  piece, 
without  regard  to  the  number  of  sheets  in  a 
piece,  not  exceeding  three  ounces  in  weight. 
When  a  piece  exceeds  three  ounces  in  weight, 
one  cent  should  be  charged  for  the  first  three 
ounces,  and  one  cent  additional  for  each  addition- 
al ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce.  On  the  same 
principle  packs  of  playing  cards  are  rated  by  the 
pack,  and  not  by  the  single  card. 


Gleason's  two  papers,  the  "  Pictorial,"  and 
the  "  Literary  Companion,"  are,  in  our  opinion, 
the  best  literary  weeklies  in  the  Union. —  Weekly 
Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Ind. 


The  story  now  publishing  in  the  Literary 
Companion,  entitled  "The  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  by  Major  Ben  Perley 
Poore,  proves  so  immensely  popular  that  wc 
have  been  urged  by  his  many  admirers  to  gratify 
them  with  his  likeness.  We  shall,  therefore, 
give  the  readers  of  the  Companion  the  Major's 
smiling  countenance  in  the  next  issue  of  that 
paper,  No.  6. 

One  of  the  papers  says  that  Patf  i  carried  away 
the  entire  audience  which  assembled  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  one  night  recently,  and 
another  paper  remarks  that  it  was  "  something 
of  a  load  for  so  young  a  girl !" 


Punch  declares  that  the  worst  road  out  of  the 
San  Jnan  difficulty  would  be  "  an  expedition  to 
Kill  (H)  arney  1" 


Magstoe  ffiatfjertngs. 

The  ten  plant  is  cultivated  in  Louisiana  with- 
out any  difficulty. 

Prentice  contends  that  Inveterate  laziness  is 
the  bosi  LnboMaving  machine  ever  invented. 

Gonornl  Cass  has  given  to  the  Hoard  uf  VA- 
uniiiuii  of  Detroit  it  lot  of  hind,  worth  $15,000, 
for  a  school -ho  utto. 

Tho  ngent  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  re- 
cently concluded  n  contract  fur  a  huge  mipply  of 
Sharp's  improved  flro-arnui. 

Tlic  prospect  of  the  grape  crop   in    Council 

cut  next  year  is  reported  favorable.    Last  year 
200j000  gallons  of  wine  were  made* 

A  statue  of  Franklin  bus  been  erected  in  the 
Franklin  Market  House,  Philadelphia,  making 
the  Bccond  up  In  Unit  city. 

Tho  now  code  of  laws  recently  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  abolishes  tho  Halo 
of  lottery  tickets  in  that  State. 

Tho  general  amnesty  in  Naples  bad  been  de- 
ferred, but  GO  additional  pardons  had  been 
granted. 

The  New  York  Commercial  understands  that 
Lady  Franklin  will  pay  a  visit  to  that  city  with- 
in a  few  weeks,  and  will  bo  tho  guest  of  Hon. 
Mosch  Grinncll. 

Garibaldi's  mission  to  Turin  is  said  to  have 
reference  to  his  probable  appointment  ns  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  National  Guard  of 
the  kingdom. 

An  introduction  of  tho  Spanish  custom  of  sil- 
ver anklets  for  those  who  choose  to  walk  out  in 
short  petticoats,  is  thought  of  by  the  ladies  in 
New  York. 

The  workmen  in  tho  employ  of  a  manufactu- 
ring firm  in  New  York,  sent  a  communication 
to  tho  linn  declining  to  work  longer  in  the  build- 
ing, as  they  consider  it  unsafe. 

The  last  dry  goods  palace  erected  in  New 
York  cost  $225,000,  and  covers  over  half  an 
acre  of  ground.  It  has  three  fronts,  on  Broad- 
way, Worth  and  Pearl  streets. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  McLean  Mexicen 
treaty  provides  for  the  admission  of  certain 
goods  into  that  country  free  of  duty,  or  at  such 
rates  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
designate. 

Tho  London  Times  says  that  during  the  last 
five  years  silver  to  the  amount  of  £53,599,450 
sterling  has  been  exported  to  the  East  by  the 
India  and  China  mail  packets  from  Southamp 
ton. 

Dr.  Livingston,  the  well-known  traveller, 
writes  to  a  London  society  that  somewhere,  up- 
on some  river  in  Africa,  about  800  elephants 
burst  upon  his  astonished  vision,  naturally  mak- 
ing quite  a  disturbance. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  in  Philadel- 
phia may  be  seen  in  North  Second-street,  viz., 
the  first  lightning-rod  erected  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
which  still  stretches  its  attenuated  fingers  tow- 
ards the  heavens. 

Napoleon, — by  an  imperial  decree,  opens  an 
extraordinary  credit  of  140,000  francs  for  the 
expenses  of  repairing  the  old  residence  of  Long- 
wood  and  the  tomb  of  Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Hele- 
na, and  the  improvement  of  other  parts  of  the 
domain  of  the  Vale  Napoleon. 

At  Neponset  Village,  Dorchester,  is  still 
standing  and  in  good  repair,  a  house  built  in 
1650 — one  of  the  most  ancient  landmarks  of 
Pilgrim  handicraft  in  this  vicinity.  From  it  a 
brave  girl  drove  away  a  Narraganset  Indian  by 
throwing  live  coals  upon  him,  and  was  rewaided 
by  the  State  with  a  silver  bracelet. 


Santas  of  ffiolo. 


Playing  at  cards  after  the  hour  of  midnight  is 
jocosely  termed  "  consuming  the  midnight 
Ho.le." 


JftntiQti  Jtttecellang* 

Macaulay  was  to  be  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  Paris  expanded  its  en 
tire  circumference  by  a  mile. 

There  has  been  much  stormy  weather  on  the 
English  coast. 

The  European  Congress  seems  to  be  post- 
poned for  the  present. 

The  Spaniards  have  repulsed  the  Moors  in 
another  engagement,  killing  some  1500  of  them. 

Garibaldi  had  been  honored  with  an  enthusi- 
astic ovation  at  Milan. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  again  to  be  incorporated  into 
the  confederation. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  taking  measures 
to  put  the  army  on  a  peace  footing. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  London  have  sent 
an  address  to  the  Pope. 

Vienna  letters  say  that  a  very  unfriendly  feel- 
ing towards  the  French  again  prevailed  in  that 
capital. 

Two  thousand  rebels  and  their  leaders  had 
been  made  prisoners  in  Oude.  The  Begum  had 
escaped. 

Peace  had  been  concluded  between  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Buenos  Ayres,  through  the 
mediation  of  Paraguay.   ■ 

The  Pope  has  been  informed  that  the  pamphlet 
that  gave  him  so  much  vexation  does  not  con- 
tain the  programme  of  the  French  government. 

General  Guyon,  commander  of  the  French 
forces  at  Rome,  has  been  ordered  by  telegraph 
to  proceed  to  Paris.  This,  in  some  quarters, 
was  interpreted  into  a  menace  to  the  Papal  gov- 
ernment. 


Never  fear  a  man  who  threatens  you  with  an 

injury;  tho  nilcnt  enemy  is  tho  most  dangerous. 

To   put  up  with   the  world  humbly  is  bettor 

than    lo    control    it.      Thin    in    the,  very    arm.'    of 

virtue. 

Prayer  is  tho  keylhat  unlocks  tho  blessings 
of  the  day,  and  locks  out  tho  dungeni  of  the 
night. 

Generally  superior  men  ore  lonely  men. 
Their  superiority  inolntcH  them.  Or  it  is  at 
once  tho  effect  and  tho  causo  of  isolation. 

Lovo  and  esteem  uro  tho  first  principles  of 
friendship,  which  always  is  imperfect  when 
either  of  these  two  is  wanting. 

Tho  most  dangerous  inun  are  those  who  have 
a  reputation  for  probity.  To  quarrel  with  such 
is  to  have  all  the  world  take  sides  against  you. 

Oft,  what  Heeins  a  trifle,  a  more  nothing  by  it- 
self, in  some  nice  situations  turns  the  scafo  of 
fate,  and  rules  the  most  important  actions. 

A  man  will  generally  givo  you  his  advice 
without  charge  ;  but  you  will  often  be  cheated  if 
you  take  it. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  mighty  mind  to  he  its  own 
master.  A  pond  may  lie  quietly  enough  in  a 
plain,  but  a  great  lake  must  he  held  in  by  moun- 
tains and  rocks. 

Cheerfulness  bears  tho  same  friendly  regard 
to  the  mind  as  to  the  body  ;  it  banishes  all  anx- 
ious cares  and  discontents,  soothes  and  compo- 
ses tho  passions  and  keeps  tho  soul  in  a  perpet- 
ual calm. 


Soferr's  Olio* 


An  Englishman's  lunch — a  slice  of  'am,  six 
heggs  and  a  quart  of  hale. 

"  'Enry,  take  the  'arness  hoff  the  hoff  'orse, 
slip  the  'alter  hover  'is  'cad,  hand  givo  'im  some 
'ay  hand  hoats." 

The  common  opinion  is,  that  wc  should  take 
good  care  of  children  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
but  it  is  well  enough  in  winter  to  let  them  slide. 

Bryant  says  that  "  the  groves  were  God's  first 
temples."  A  good  many  romantic  young  lov- 
ers unquestionably  find  them  delightful  meeting- 
houses. 

John  asked  Julia  if  she  would  have  him. 
"No,"  said  she,  "  I  will  not  have  you;"  but  lie- 
fore  John  could  recover  from  the  shock,  she 
archly  put  in,  "  but  you  may  have  me." 

A  lady  wished  a  seat  in  a  crowd"'1  hall.  A 
handsome  gentleman  brought  her  a  chair. 
"  You  are  a  jewel,"  said  she.  "  Oh,  no;  I  am 
a  jeweller;  I  have  just  set  the  jewel." 
■  "  Hullo,  Mr.  Page,"  growled  the  professor, 
"  I  should  like  to  know  if  all  the  people  of  East 
Hanover  go  barefoot."  "  Part  on  'em  do,  and 
the  rest  on  'em  mind  their  own  business  !"  was 
the  rather  settling  reply. 

A  beggar  boy  made  nppTication  to  a  farmer's 
wife  in  Scotland  for  relief,  and  was  refused,  on 
the  ground  that  she  "  had  no  copper  ;"  to  which 
the  urchin  very  accommodatingly  replied,  "  I 
take  siller,  mem." 

On  it  being  reported  to  a  party  of  ladies  that  a 
Captain  Silk  had  arrived  in  town,  they  exclaimed, 
with  one  exception,  "  What  a  name  for  a  soldier !" 
"  The  fittest  name  in  the  world,"  rejoined  a  witty 
female,  "for  silk  can  never  be  worsted." 
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THE  HASP  OF  THOUGHT. 


BY  J.   W.   BABNHABT. 


0,  softly  touch  the  pensive  string 
When  forrow'a  tide  the  soul  o'erflows, 

And  let  its  plaintive  cadence  bring 
A  soothing  balm  to  heal  life's  woes  j 

Then  shall  corroling  grief  depart, 

And  leave  no  stain  within  the  heart. 

Breathe  gently  o'er  the  harp  of  thought 

While  musing  on  the  deeds  of  time, 
And  on  the  changes  he  hath  wrought 

In  everv  age  and  every  clime; 
Old  memories  then  new  joys  impart, 
And  wake  sweet  music  in  the  heart- 
But  boldly  strike  tfie  trembling  wire 

When  earnestness  impels  the  hand, 
Let  ardent  hopes  the  harp  inspire, 

And  all  its  wondrous  powers  command; 
Thus  shall  our  thoughts  harmonious  rise 
Beyond  the  earth,  beyond  the  skies. 

Then  raise  a  glad,  exultant  strain 
In  tuneful  numbers  loud  and  long, 

That  others  may  the  impulse  gain, 
And  with  their  voices  swell  the  song; 

Thus  may  our  eong  the  earth  surprise, 

And  waft  its  echoes  to  the  skies. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE   FOOL   OF   HIS   FAMILY. 

A   NOVEL    SKETCH. 


BT    CAPTAIN    CROSSTEEE. 


"  That  youth  is  a  hero,  sir,  or  I'm  no  physi- 
ognomist," said  Lieutenant  Somers,  of  the  Old 
Redoubtable,  directing  the  attention  of  Captain 
M'Lean  to  a  blight,  handsome  boy  about  fifteen, 
who  had  reported  himself  for  duty  but  a  few 
hours  previous. 

"  You  think  so  V 

" 1  do." 

"  I  hope  your  opinion  may  prove  correct ;  yet 
I  apprehend  the  contrary.  That  '"is  the  fool 
of  his  family.     T  m  isuro  of  a 

h-  ■  e  North, 

bw  days, 
y  of  Ids 
..^oLiue  to  our  "  service." 
tat!  iwo  boys  who  would  have  proved  orna- 
ments to  the  navy  ;  and  when  he  wrote  recently 
that  one  of  his  sons  had  expressed  a  desiro  to 
enter  it,  I  hoped  it  might  be  one  of  those  lads. 
Imagine  my  chagrin,  however,  when  I  received 
a  letter  yesterday  introducing  to  my  notice  and 
care  that '  milksop,'  whom  his  honored  father 
alludes  to  as  the  '  fool  of  the  family/  expressing 
a  desire  that  I  may  '  make  something  of  him.' 
Ha,  ha,  ha  !  as  if  fools  were  the  proper  material 
from  which  to  form  officers  for  Old  England's 
'  wooden  walls !' 

"  Well,  sir,  that  boy  may  be  the  fool  of  his 
family,  but  I  have  an  idea  we  will  find  him  no 
fool  in  an  action  with  the  enemy.  I  have 
watched  him  closely  since  he  came  on  board,  and 
can  assure  you  he  has  Bpent  Ms  time  most 
wisely." 

"  How  V 

"  In  scraping  acquaintance  with  the  guns, 
their  tackle,  and  other  details,  instead  of  that  of 
his  future  messmates — who,  by  the  way,  are  evi- 
dently of  your  opinion." 

"  An  unfailing  evidence  of  idiocy." 

"  And  also  of  its  reverse.  But  time  will  tell. 
I  would  not  be  afraid  to  bet  a  year's  pay  and  all 
my  prize  money,  that  he  turns  out  to  bo  the 
smartest  midshipman  in  the  mess,  before  our 
next  cruise  is  up." 

"  Will  you  do  it  V 

"Against  its  equivalent,  yes." 

"  I'll  take  the  bet.  If  that  boy  don't  show 
the  white  feather  every  time  we  go  into  action, 
I'll  forfeit  double  the  amouut  of  your  stake." 
And  descending  the  companion  ladder,  Captain 
M'Lean  prepared  to  return  to  his  hotel. 


"  So  we  have  a  new  messmate,  Burton  ;  what 
style  of  a  fellow  is  he  V  demanded  a  junior  mid- 
shipman— who  had  been  absent  all  day  on  duty 
at  the  dock-yard — accosting  a  shipmate,  whom 
he  found  sole  occupant  of  the  berth  on  his  return. 

"  The  greeny — " 

"  Green,  is  he  ■?  So  much  the  worse  for  him, 
and  better  for  me." 

"  Yes ;  the  mess  will  have  a  fresh  butt  to  crack 
their  stale  jokes  on.  But  he's  a  fool — a  down- 
right, 'double-laid'  fool  !  I  heard  Captain 
M'Lean  tell  the  first  luff'  so  this  afternoon  ;  and 
be  must  know,  because  he's  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Family'.-" 


'Has  he  been  introduced  to  Jemmy  Ducks, 


yet  %" 

"  No." 

"  Nor  the  '  dry  nurse  V  " 

"  No." 

"Paid  his  footing  V 

"  Not  yet.  "We've  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
him." 

"  Then  I'm  in  time  for  all  the  fun.  Let's  put 
him  through  in  style,  if  he's  a  fool,  Burton.  I 
am  dying  for  a  chance  to  begin."  And,  followed 
by  his  chum,  the  junior  hurried  from  the  berth, 
to  commence  his  self-imposed  task  of  "deviling 
a  plebe,"  or  "  taking  the  starch  out  of  a  green- 
horn." 

The  Redoubtable  was  at  sea,  and  Harry  Wal- 
lace— our  hero — had  gone  through  the  whole 
formula  of  introduction  to  the  midshipman's 
berth,  evincing  a  degree  of  good-nature  through- 
out the  ordeal  in  perfect  keeping  with  his  implied 
character.  Captain  M'Lean  seldom  noticed  him; 
and  the  ward-room  officers,  with  one  exception, 
in  the  person  of  Lieutenant  Somers,  occasionally 
made  attempts  to  draw  him  out,  in  order  to  be 
amused  by  his  supposed  simplicity  ;  while  to  his 
own  "  mess "  lie  had  become  indispensable  as 
the  object  of  numberless  practical  jokes,  which 
he  never  resented,  though  they  were  the  means 
of  subjecting  him  to  trifling  punishment  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  With  the  men,  he  soon  became 
a  decided  favorite  ;  nor  were  they  backward  in 
manifestation  of  their  preference,  while  their 
uniform  kindness  led  him  frequently  to  seek  their 
society,  in  which  much  of  his  leisure  time  was 
spent,  until  Mr.  Somers  deemed  a  reprimand 
necessary,  in  order  to  restrain  him  from  undue 
familiarity  with  his  untutored,  but  sincere  friends. 

Notwithstanding  the  reprimand,  our  hero  con- 
tinued to  mingle  with  them  when  practicable, 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  fell  under  the  displeas- 
ure of  the  first  lieutenant,  who  condemned  him 
to  sundry  vigils  aloft,  as  punishment  for  his  oft- 
repeated  offence. 

These  vigils  his  kind  friends  turned  to  excel- 
lent account,  seizing  upon  them  as  opportunities 
to  afford  liini  useful  information  and  instruction 
in  the  sailor's  art,  in  which  he  mado  such  rapid 
progress  that  ho  could  splice,  knot  and  bend 
with  the  oldest  seaman  in  the  ship,  and  not  only 
knew  the  uses  of  the  complication  of  gear  and 
cordiige  which  goes  to  form  the  top-hampor  of  a 
first-class  frigate,  but  could  describe  the  process 
of  housing  topmasts,  crossing  yards  alow  and 
aloft,  and  various  other  details  incidental  to  the 
management  of  a  ship  in  heavy  or  light  weather. 

During  the  passage  to  Port  Royal,  the  Re- 
doubtable failed  to  fall  iu  with  a  single  hostile 
cruiser,  and  Captain  M'Lean  was  obliged  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  adding  a  list  of  casualties 
to  his  "  report "  to  the  admiral.  But  she  was 
now,  as  it  were,  on  the  enemy's  borders — Spain 
maintaining  a  large  fleet  in  the  Carribean  Sea, 
for  the  protection  of  her  West  Indian  possessions 
— and  being  ordered  ou  a  cruise  to  windward  ere 
her  anchor  had  fairly  bedded,  had  scarce  sunk 
Jamaica  in  the  southwest,  when  her  "  lookout  at 
the  fore'  "  reported  a  sail  dead  to  windward,  and 
on  the  opposite  tack. 

But  a  brief  period  elapsed  ere  the  stranger 
wore  and  bore  down  for  the  Britain,  and  closing 
with  her  rapidly,  soon  came  within  long  range, 
when  she  hauled  up  on  the  starboard  tack  and 
displayed  Spanish  colors. 

"  Thank  fortune,  a  Don  at  last !  Beat  to 
quarters  and  open  the  magazine,  Mr.  Somers. 
Our  bet  will  soon  be  decided,  if  I  can  inveigle 
that  fellow  into  an  action,"  said  Captain  M'Lean. 

"  And  in  my  favor,  sir.  Shall  I  show  our 
bunting  V- 

"  Yes.  Let  him  look  at  the  French  tri-color ; 
he  will  be  more  likely  to  court  an  engagement, 
and  aid  me  in  securing  that  issue.  Where  is 
Mr.  Wallace  stationed?" 

"  In  the  forlvard  division,  sir." 

"  Have  him  aft,  as  a  messenger.  I  desire  to 
have  him  under  my  own  eye  in  the  action.  Be- 
sides, I  do  not  deem  it  advisable  to  expose  him 
to  the  derision  of  the  foremast-men,  should  he 
prove  the  coward  I  expect  to  find  him." 

"  Very  good,  sir.  Pass  the  word  for  Mr. 
Midshipman  Wallace,  Mr.  Moorfield."  And 
turning  away,  Mr.  Somers  proceeded  to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  through  the  batteries,  meeting 
our  hero  in  the  waist. 

"You  sent  for  me,  sir,"  said  the  latter,  touch- 
ing his  cap. 

"  Yes,  You  are  detached  .  from  the  forward 
division  to  do  duty  on  the  quarter-deck,  young 
gentleman.  See  that  you  acquit  yourself  with 
honor.'1 


"  I  will  endeavor,  sir,"  was  the  lad's  brief  re- 
joinder, as  he  passed  on  to  his  new  station,  while 
his  snperior  resumed  his  tour,  murmuring  : 

"  Who  can  do  more  ?  That  lad's  no  coward." 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Captain  M'Lean  tucked 
to  the  southward,  and  hauling  down  the  French 
ensign,  replaced  it  with  the  "meteor  flajj." 

The  Spaniard  hauled  closer  on  a  wind  on 
learning  the  true  nationality  of  her  adversary, 
while  the  latter  commenced  a  brisk  cannonade 
from  her  larboard  main-deck  battery,  which  suc- 
ceeded in  its  object — the  second  broadside  bring- 
ing the  Spaniard  to,  minus  a  mainyard  and 
mizzen-topmast. 

The  Redoubtable  now  turned  to  windward  a 
few  times,  when  the  Spaniard  delivered  her  first 
broadside,  the  majority  of  her  shot  taking  effect 
on  the  former's  quarter,  dismounting  three 
carronades,  killing  three  men  and  wounding  four 
others.  One  of  the  killed  was  actually  beheaded 
by  the  shot,  and  our  hero,  who  stood  within 
three  feet  of  him  at  the  moment,  was  literally 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  his  blood  and 
brains. 

Shocked  by  the  spectacle,  he  started,  reeled 
forward,  and  grasped  the  hammock-rail  for  sup- 
port ;  but  the  too  powerful  emotions  engendered 
by  the  startling  occurrence  proved  too  powerful 
for  his  nerves,  and  a  moment  later  he  fell,  taint- 
ing, on  the  blood-stained  deck. 

"  Coward  !"  hissed  Captain  M'Lean  through 
his  clenched  teeth,  as  he  witnessed  his  fall. 

"Impossible!"  ejaculated  Lieutenant  Somers, 
springing  forward  to  raise  him,  adding,  "  He  is 
hit ;  I  knew  it.  Bear  him  to  the  cock-pit,  men." 
Resigning  the  inanimate  form  of  his  favorite  to 
the  enre  of  two  of  the  afterguard,  he  turned  to- 
wards his  superior  iu  time  to  note  his  contempt- 
uous smile,  and  hear  him  mntter  : 

"  Hit,  indeed  !  Would  to  Heaven  he  were  ! 
Attend  that  young  gentleman  to  the  surgeon, 
Mr.  Somers,  and  conviucc  yourself  of  the  extent 
of  his  injuries." 


"  No,  no ;  he  must  be  hit.  Examine  more 
closely,  Doctor  Vinton.  AYhat  can  be  the  cause 
of  his  insensibility,  if  it  is  not  the  effect  of  a 
wound  V 

"  Terror — abject  fear,  ^tr.  Your  favorite  is 
actually  all  that  he  has  been  believed  to  be. 
That  blood  is  none  of  his.  Remove  him  ;  brave 
men  await  the  care  which — pardon  me — I  cannot 
waste  upon  a  coward.  That  may  revive  him  ; 
but,  to  create  courage  in  a  craven's  heart,  is  be- 
yond my  skill ;"  and  as  ho  spoke,  the  old  sur- 
geon dashed  a  cup  of  water  in  our  hero's  face, 
and  turned  away  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the 
more  worthy  objects  of  his  professional  skill. 

Lieutenant  .Somers  hurried  from  the  cock-pit 
without  hazarding  a  second  glance  at  the  object 
of  his  solicitude,  and  gaining  the  quarter-deck, 
found  the  Spaniard  bearing  down,  evidently  in- 
tent upon  boarding ;  while  Captain  M'Lean  was 
manceuvering  the  frigate  with  a  view  to  throw  in 
a  raking  fire,  should  opportunity  offer,  when, 
observing  the  lieutenant,  he  demanded  : 

"  Well,  what  wounds  has  your  hero  to  boast  ?" 

"  None,  sir,  I  am  grieved  to  say." 

"  And  I  to  hear  it,  though  I  expected  no  other 
report.  Double  shot  the  guns  fore  and  aft,  and 
restrain  the  men  till  I  give  the  word.  Let  the 
boarders  be  ready,  and  send  the  'jollie'  to  sta- 
tions aloft." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir !  Marines,  to  the  tops,  as  sharp- 
shooters !  Waist  and  after-guard,  stations  to  re- 
pel boarders  !  Sail-trimmers,  top-men  and  fore- 
castle-men, prepare  to  board  the  enemy  !  Ju  the 
batteries  !     Double  shot  the  guns  !" 

His  orders  were  rapidly  executed,  and  ere  a 
minute  had  elapsed  after  the  last  was  issued,  he 
was  enabled  to  report  the  execution  of  all. 

"  Let  fly  topgallant  sheets  and  halyards ! 
Haul  the  courses  up  !"  were  the  next  orders  is- 
sued, a  broadsido  from  the  Spaniard  sweoping 
across  the  frigate's  deck  as  they  wore  executed. 

In  falling  off*  to  her  original  course,  through 
the  heedlessness  of  her  quarter-master  the  Span- 
iard fell  off"  to  leeward,  when  Captain  M'Lean 
ordered  the  frigate's  helm  down,  delivering  his 
larboard  broadside  on  the  instant,  and  starboard 
as  the  vessel  filled  away  on  the  other  tack ; 
when,  dashing  up  under  the  lee  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  drew  her  larboard  broadside,  and  reserv- 
ing his  own,  luffed  across  her  stern  and  tacked, 
delivering  his  third  raking  broadside  as  the 
frigate  went  round,  when  he  shot  up  to  wind- 
ward, and  fouling  on  the  Spaniard's  weather- 
quarter,  issued  the  order  to  board  ere  the  latter's 
crew  had  recovered  from  the  panic  engendered 
by  his  murderous  fire. 


Mr.  Somers  bounded  forward  in  advance  of 
the  order,  to  head  the  boarders  in  the  assault ; 
but  ere  he  could  gain  his  post  a  being,  hatless 
and  blood-stained,  bounded  past  him,  and  gain- 
iug  the  forecastle,  leaped  aboard  the  enemy  the 
instant  the  vessels  came  in  collision,  and  assail- 
ing the  Spanish  commander,  had  disarmed  him 
ere  a  single  sword  could  be  raised  in  his  aid. 

An  instant  later,  Lieutenant  Somers  received 
on  his  sword  the  blow  which  would  have  clove 
the  victor  to  the  chine,  and  grasping  the  Spanish 
captain,  hurled  him  backward  into  the  midst  of 
the  advancing  boarders,  while  a  bullet  from  Ins 
gallant  comrade's  pistol  laid  the  Spaniard  beside 
his  captive  commander's  sword. 

The  Spanish  crew  now  rallied  to  the  rescue  of 
their  captain,  but  after  a  brief  contest  were 
obliged  to  give  ground  ;  when  the  Britons  drove 
them  forward,  the  marines  in  the  tops  of  the 
Redoubtable  dealing  death  and  disorder  to  their 
ranks  ou  the  retreat,  until,  fairly  driven  into  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  the}-  threw  down  their 
amis  and  surrendered. 

Lieutenant  Somers  turned  to  look  for  his  gal- 
lant aid,,  whose  exultant  cheer  a  moment  later 
betrayed  him  in  the  act  of  hauling  down  the 
Spanish  colors ;  when,  bounding  to  Ms  side,  he 
grasped  his  arm,  saying  : 

"  Come  ;  Captain  M'Lean  caunot  learn  his 
mistake  too  soon  !"  And  half  dragging  Harry 
Wallace,  he  regained  the  frigate,  and  hurried 
into  the  presence  of  bis  commander,  who  greeted 
him  with  a  warm  grasp  of  the  hand,  exclaiming  : 

"  Nobly  done,  Somers  ;  you  have  won  your 
rank  as  commander,  and  from  mv  soul  I  con- 
gratulate you !  But  whom  have  you  there — a 
prisoner  ?" 

"  No,  sir  ;  the  hero  of  the  struggle — the  gal- 
lant youth  who  led  the  boarders,  and,  single- 
handed,  disarmed  and  captured  the  captain  of 
the  prize.     Do  you  not  recognize  him  V 

"  Midshipman  Wallace,  by  the  gods  !  Can. 
it  be  possible  V 

"  As  you  see,  sir.  If  rank  rewards  my  poor 
efforts  in  this  successful  action,  what  should  he 
the  reward  of  the  hero  who  led  into  his  first  con- 
flict, and  to  the  deck  of  an  enemy,  the  veterans 
of  the  Redoubtable  >" 

"  Honorable  mention  in  my  dispatches,  a  first 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  slupmates,  and  my 
friendship,  with  a  public  acknowledgement  of 
my  mistake.  Secure  the  prize  and  man  her, 
Mr.  Somers.  Accept  command,  as  prize-master, 
and,  if  you  have  no  objection,  as  a  partial  re- 
ward for  this  young  gentleman's  valor,  I  will 
appoint  him  your  second  iu  command." 

"  I  desire  no  other,  sir." 

"  Choose  your  crew,  transfer  your  prisoucrs, 
and  shape  a  course  for  the  Admiral  direct.  We 
will  meet  in  Port  Royal,  where  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  greeting  you  as  commander,  and 
where  this  brave  lad  will  receive  my  apologies 
for  my  wilful  misapprehensions  of  lhs  character." 

An  hour  sufficed  for  the  execution  of  Captain 
M'Lean's  directions,  when  the  frigate  and  her 
prize  parted  company,  the  latter  squaring  away 
for  Jamaica,  and  the  former  standing  away  to 
the  northwest,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  consort 
of  the  "  Marguerite" — the  prize — supposed  to  bo 
cruising  in  that  direction. 

A  week  later,  the  Redoubtable  and  her  prize 
lay  moored  together  in  Port  Royal  harbor,  and 
in  the  mansion  of  the  Admiral  a  select  circle  of 
officers  were  assembled  to  celebrate  the  former's 
victory.  Ere  the  festivities  commenced,  Captain 
M'Lean  introduced  our  blushing  hero,  and  stat- 
ing plainly  the  opinion  he  had  formed  of  his 
courage,  and  the  incident  which  had  apparently 
justified  it,  recounted  the  gallant  manner  in  which 
he  had  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  proved  him- 
self well  worthy  the  confidence  of  his  country. 

*Tis  needless  to  add  that  the  fool  of  the  family 
proved  the  hero  of  the  evening,  as  he  had  of  the 
fight ;  and  a  week  later  was  appointed  to  a  mid- 
shipman's berth  in  the  prize,  to  which  Somers 
was  appointed  commander. 

That  appointment  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  successful  career  in  his  country's  service,  in 
which  he  won  an  admiral's  ribbon  and  flag  while 
yet  a  young  man,  and  a  few  years  later  a  title, 
when  ill  health  obliged  hiiu  to  retire,  third  on 
the  list  of  "Admirals  of  the  Blue,"  and  a  living 
illustration  of  the  fact  that  childhood  does  not 
always  prognosticate  the  future  of  embryo 
manhood. 


Have  frank  explanations  with  friends  in  cases 
of  affronts.  They  sometimes  save  a  perishing 
friendship ;  hut  secret  discontent  and  mistrust 
always  end  badly. 
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Written  for  Oli'iuion'n  Pictorial. 

LOVE  OF  DttESSi 

11V   HAIKU    MYIITU, 


TIip  bells  riii((  forth  (hi-lr  taUnlo  SWW  t 

Opon  tin'  morning  broMQi 

Ami  up  Urn  hill  ninl  down  UlO  glflDj 
Ami  through  tli"  fro  lt(|  I  In'"''. 

Tim  10I10  bach  In  quickly  borooi 
frhioh  plainly  Bay*)  'tin  Sunday  morn. 

AmODg  (ill  I'lllN'I'N,  high  Mill  1"W, 

Now  whiit  11  stir  ii  ;in  i, 
Tn  deck  Mi"  boily  In  v,.ln  show 

With  droM  and  gllttorlugw, 

i,o«t  "MB,  Gcundy,"  ti I ■  I  pander, 

Miiouhl  tunoj  an  usual]  food  for  slandorl 

Tho  iiiiliuni  curl  Id  neatly  pinnod 

With  tottoluo  comb  bo  rare; 
Tiir  Bpitrklli  k  uar-rlng  gllstoui  bright 

Dolow  tho  bi'iutU'oun  Imlr; 
But  when  In  uhuroh  with  bbomvo  most, 
Tiir  mind  ie  polsoaod  with  oonotlt. 

It  would  !>««  tfoll.  my  (Jhrlct'nu  friends, 

Just  tortmcmhor  this — 
That  in  the  wearing  Ol  tboso  things 

Theru'rt  nothing  so  iiinlss; 
For  through  th*n  muss  of  tiuncllcd  nrt 
God  can  discern  tho  vicious  hoart. 

Tho  proper  InceoBe,  Sunday  morn, 

You'll  not  in  i. lit. in  I'm. i . 
Cologoo  cannot  a  fragrance  throw 

Over  an  impure  mind; 
So  let  jour  thoughts  and  netlona  be 
To  keep  tho  day  devotedly. 

And  if  you  thus  true  pleasure  tike 
In  pompous  outward  show — 

In  decking  tuis  vile  tecciuent 
While  hero  you  dwell  below, — 

They  are  but  for  a  season  gircu ; 

Yon  cannot  carry  them  to  Heaven. 

Then  lay  aside  this  glittering  storo, 

Not  that  'tis  strictiy  wrong, 
But  that  to  some  more  weaker  mind 

'Twill  be  temptution  stiong, 
And  indirectly  you  may  be 
Tho  eanso  of  bitter  misery. 


Written  for  Oleason's  Pictorial. 


AWKWARD    JERE3IIAH, 


BY    CAROLINE    F.    PRESTON. 


A  young  gentleman,  fashionably  dressed, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  be  at  home 
in  society,  reached  Boston  towards  evening,  by 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad.  He  proceeded  at  once 
to  a  hotel,  not  wishing  to  intrude  upon  his  rela- 
tives at  that  hour,  and  took  a  comfortable  sup- 
per. After  this  he  read  the  evening  papers  and. 
then  went  out  for  a  leisurly  stroll  on  Washing- 
ton street,  On  his  way  he  passed  Vinton's 
well-known  establishment,  and  it  bang  a  warm 
evening,  decided  to  go  in  and  have  an  ice-cream. 

He  accordingly  ordered  one,  and,  while  wait- 
ing 1o  have  it  served,  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
about  him  a  little  aDd  take  a  leisurely  survey  of 
the  company  assembled.  These  were  chiefly 
ladies,  and  to  those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with 
Boston  ladies,  I  need  not  say  that  the  faces  were 
very  well  worth  looking  at. 

Our  hero's  attention,  however,  was  chiefly  at- 
tracted to  two  young  ladies  who  sat  at  the  table 
nearest  his  own.  They  were  apparently  about 
tho  same  age,  which  could  not  have  varied  much 
fioni  eighteen.  Both,  too,  were  quite  attractive 
in  personal  appearance. 

Th<y  were  conversing  together  in  quite  an 
animated  strain  oa  a  variety  of  subjects.  At 
length  one  said  : 

"  By  the  way,  Emma,  have  I  told  you  about 
the  visitor  we  are  expecting'?" 

"  No,"  said  the  other, 

"  It's  a  cousin  from  the  country  who,  I  sup- 
pose, will  be  a  perfect  rustic  in  every  respect. 
Such  fun  as  I  expect  to  get  out  of  him." 

"  Him  !   It  is  a  young  gentleman  then,  Alice." 

"  It's  a  young  mau.  I  am  afraid  his  manners 
would  hardly  en. itle  him  to  the  designation." 

"  What  is  his  name  V 

"Jeremiah  Ontlmnk.  I  expect  he  will  want 
us  to  call  him  Jerry." 

The  other  young  lady  laughed.  "  His  name 
is  rustic  enough,  certainly,"  she  said.  "You. 
must  be  sure  to  give  me  a  chance  to  see  him. 
Mustn't  keep  him  all  to  yourself,  Alice." 

"I don't  intend  to.  I  want  somebody  else  to 
enjoy  the  fun." 

"Do  you  know  how  he  looks  '?" 

"  No,  but  I  can  imagine.  In  the  first  place 
he  is  tall  and  awkward,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  his  hands  and  feet,  wearing  cowhide  boots, 


ninl  a  full  miil  of  blue,   liicludipi    swallow  tnili 
studded  plentifully  with  bvoaa  buitona.    'nun1, 
h  lial  do  you  Bny  u>  thai  plctui    '  ' 
K.ninia  Laughed. 

"  I    ay  tliir-,"  .-In-    replied,   "that    if  he   at    all 

an  wen  your  description  he  will  bo  a  decided 
necetnion  to  our  soiittyi    Whondo  you  oxpeel 

him  [" 

"To-morrow,  Uncle  wrote  that  Jorryj  hh  he 
calls  him,  will  probably  arrive  at  thai  time." 

"  I  guess  i  shall  make  dn  errand  to  drop  in  by 
thai  time." 

"  Do  BO  by  all  means." 

With  the  o  words  they  rose  from  tlie  table  and 
left  the  store. 

The  yqung  men  had    Listenod    to  tln-ir  cmnrr- 

sation  with  nn  air  of  mingled  amazement  and 
vexation.  Nut  to  keep  tho  reader  in  suspense, 
we  will  tell  him  what  ho  1ms  probably  stiniii-cd, 
that  the  chance  listener  to  the  young  ladies'  ro- 
miirks  was  nunc  Other  than  Jereiui  ill  ( huhank 
liint.-i'  f,  He  was  quite  the  reverse  of  the  pie- 
turc  which  his  cousin  had  drawn,  being,  as  wo 
have  said,  very  gentlemanly,  loth  in  dress  and 
a  Idiv.-s.  He  was  born  in  Vermont,  where  bis 
father,  a  good,  honest  fnrmcr,  slill  lived;  but 
had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  education  in  a 
college  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  had 
had  tm  opportunity  to  mingle  in  society.  This 
fact  was  quite  unknown  to  his  cousin.  In  fait 
they  were  not  first  cousins,  although  the  indefi- 
nite relationship  was  most  conveniently  expressed 
by  that  term.  Hitherto  tho  two  families  had 
known  but  little  of  each  other. 

"  I  will  pay  her  off,"  said  tho  young  man  to 
himself,  with  a  quiet  smile. 

The  next  morning  he  visited  a  ready-made 
clothing  establishment. 

"  Have  you  any  blue  suits  ?"  he  asked. 

"  We  have  none  made  up  recently.  They  are 
not  fashionable  in  the  city,  you  know." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,  but  I  intend  to  do  a  lit- 
tle masquerading." 

"  Want  to  personate  a  countryman  ?"  said  the 
clerk,  smiling. 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then  I  think  I  can  accommodate  you.  Not 
long  since,  a  countryman  called  in  and  ordered 
such  a  suit  as  you  desire,  but,  having  been 
fleeced  of  his  money  by  some  sharpers,  was 
obliged  to  leave  them  on  our  hands." 

"  The  very  thing !"  exclaimed  young  On- 
thank. 

"  There  is  only  one  thing.  He  was  not  so 
tall  as  you,  and  they  may  be  somewhat  short  in 
the  sleeves  and  legs." 

"  All  the  better.  Such  is  the  traditional  coun- 
try fashion.     Will  jou  let  me  see  them  ?" 

The  suit  was  accordingly  shown. 

Our  hero  at  once  put  it  on,  andeould  not  help 
laughing  at  the  metamorphosis  wluch  it  pro- 
duced in  his  appearance.  He  hardly  recognized 
himself. 

"  I  think  I  will  keep  them  on,"  he  said,  "  and 
have  the  others  sent  to  my  hotel.  I  want  two 
articles  more,  some  cowhide  boots  and  a  flaming 
red  bandanna,  and  then  I  should  be  fully  equip- 
ped." 

These  last  mentioned  articles  were  not  diffi- 
cult to  procure. 

An  hour  afterwards  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
his  relative's  aristocratic  residence. 

"  Is  Alice  to  hum  V  he  inquired  of  the  servant. 

"  I  believe  so  !"  said  the  latter,  staring  at  him 
with  eyes  wide  open. 

"  Then  go  and  tell  her  that  her  cousin  Jerry 
wants  to  sec  her.  If  she's  frying  dough-nuts  or 
anything,  tell  her  I  kin  wait  in  the  settin-room." 

The  servant,  stifling  a  laugh,  went  up  and  re- 
ported the  arrival  to  Alice. 

"  0,  charming  !"  said  she,  "  I  was  just  think- 
ing what  I  should  do  for  amusement.  I'm  so 
glad  he's  come." 

Alice  descended  and  entered  the  drawing 
room. 

There  stood  before  her  the  exact  embodiment 
of  the  picture  she  had  drawn  the  evening  before. 

"Howdy  do,  cousin  Alice?  I'm  Jerry  On- 
thank.     Expected  me,  didn't  ye  3" 

So  saying,  he  strode  towards  his  cousin,  and 
grasped  lier  taper-fingers  in  a  painful  squeeze. 

"  I  am  very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Alice,  sup- 
pressing a  smile  with  difficulty.  "I  hope  you 
left  your  family  well." 

"Fust-rafe.  Dad's  alive  and  kicking,  and 
mam's  so's  to  be  about — all  well  except  the 
white  heifer — she's  took  sick,  and  I'm  afear'd 
she  won't  get  over  it." 

•"  That's  a  great  pity,  certainly,"  said  Alice, 
with  much  sympathy. 


"  I  guo  you'd  think  ho.  Thai  tn  critter 
iiwed  io  give  llftoon  quail  i  of  milk   a  day,  which 

dad  UHfd  to  well  to  the  milkman  for  tine. ■  <■•  ni     a 
quart.      Most  half  a  dollar  a  day,  clean  gOnO." 

•■  It  Ls  certainly  quite  melancholy." 
"  fo-cs/' said  Jerry,  hesitatingly,  looking  per> 
ploxcdi 

"  When  diil  you  arrive  in  Boston  I" 

"  I .  i  i  nig  Li ." 

"  Whore  did  yon  stop  '■" 

" To  tho  Trcmonl  House.  What  dew  you 
Hunk  '  The  plaguy  stogo-drivor  that  took  ma 
there  charged  thirty  s<  ven  cents  I  I  gue  hfl 
seed  that  I  was  from  tho  country,  and  want  d  to 
cheal  mo." 

"  I  boliovo  that  is  the  regular  price,"  said 
A  lid-. 

"SllOl  You  don't  though?  (!w-hh  you'er 
made  of  money  in  Boston  1  You,  it's  a  big 
town  though." 

"  It  is  pretty  large." 

"  1  never  seed  so  many  brick  houses  in  my 
bom  dny*.  There's  one  thing  1  want  to  see, 
though." 

"  What  Id  it?" 

"  Ii'a  aehipj  They  have  'cm  iu  Boston,  don't 
they  ;" 

"  fK  yes,  plenty  of  them  at  tho  wharves." 

"  Couldn't  you  go  out  with  me  and  take  a 
walk  down  there  ?  I  spose  you're  there  most 
every  day  f" 

"  It  isn't  exactly  considered  proper  for  a  lady 
to  walk  down  to  the  wharves." 

"  Sho  !     Then  you  don't  want  to  go  V 

"  I  would  rather  walk  to  the  Common.  Have 
you  seen  that  V 

"  Yes,  I  seed  it  this  morning." 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  it  V 

"  It's  a  confounded  shame  they  should  let  so 
much  good  land  go  to  waste.  It  would  he  pret- 
ty good  to  raise  potatoes  on.  I've  a  great  mind 
to  tell  the  government  I'll  take  it  on  shares." 

"  I  don't  think  it  would  do  any  good.  They 
keep  it  for  children  to  play  on,  and  for  the  people 
to  promenade." 

"To  what?" 

"  To  take  walks." 

"  0,  that's  the  idea." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Emma  Dickinson,  the 
other  young  lady,  was  introduced. 

Jorry  made  a  shambling  salutation,  and  the 
young  ladies  continued  to  ply  him  with  ques- 
tions, enjoying  not  a  little  his  rusticity. 

Two  or  three  days  elapsed.  Jerry  made  his 
home  at  the  aristocratic  mansion  of  his  cousin. 
It  would  take  altogether  too  long  to  detail  all 
the  instances  of  his  rusticity  during  that  time. 

At  this  time  his  cousin  determined  upon  a 
party,  chiefly  in  honor  of  a  young  lady  from 
New  York,  a  representative  of  the  best  society 
in  that  city,  to  whom  Alice  wished  to  do  espe- 
cial honor. 

When  Jerry  appeared  to  escort  his  cousin 
down  stairs,  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  parlors,  she 
was  surprised  that  he  was  attired  in  fashionable 
style.  In  reply  to  her  interrogatories,  he  said, 
"  I  kinder  thought  I'd  like  to  dress  a  little  more 
in  Boston  style,  so  I  went  out  and  bought  some 
new  clothes.  They  cost  a  mint  of  money,  but 
darn  the  expense.  When  I'm  in  Boston  I'm 
going  to  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

Alice  was  secretly  glad  of  the  change.  Really, 
her  cousin  looked  quite  genteel,  much  more  so 
than  she  had  dreamed  possible. 

Entering  the  room  where  a  number  had  al- 
ready  assembled,  Miss  Emma  Dickinson  took 
charge  of  our  hero,  while  his  cousin  did  the 
honors  to  the  arriving  guests. 

Soon  the  New  York  belle  arrived,  and  was 
warmly  received  by  Alice. 

Some  half  an  hour  after,  Jeremiah  found  him- 
self near  her.  To  his  surprise  he  recognized  a 
young  lady  whom  he  had  met  in  society. 

The  recognition  was  cordial  on  both  sides. 
They  were  conversing,  unnoticed  by  Alice,  when 
the  music  struck  up  for  a  quadrille. 

"  Will  you  accept  me  in  lieu  of  a  better  part- 
ner, Miss  Vancouver  V  asked  our  hero. 

The  lady  inclined  her  head  in  the  affirmative. 
They  took  a  place  opposite  Alice  and  a  young 
military  gentleman. 

"Good  Heavens!"  thought  she,  "how  on 
earth  did  Jeremiah  get  introduced  to  Miss  Van- 
couver'?    He  will  make  us  all  ridiculous." 

But  she  had  no  time  for  remonstrance.  The 
music  struck  up. 

To  her  surprise,  Jeremiah  went  through  the 
figure  with  perfect  propriety.  He  did  not  jump 
about  as  she  anticipated. 

The  quadrille  over,  she  went  up  to  the  pair. 


"  I  didn't  know  you  had  been  introdua  d  to 
my  cousin,"  said  Alice. 

"  We  have  been  acquainted  for  two  years," 
wiid  MUs  Vancouver,  quietly* 

"  Whore  didyoi sol  I  '  oBltcd  Alice,  amazed. 

"  In  New  York,"  sold  hereon  in,  i  ignificantly. 

"  I  was  at  that  time  a  roll.  ;■■■     i  uilml  ihm-." 

Alice  Was  •>•■  erpowcrcd  with  astonishment, 
which  she  managed  to  conceal,  however,  till  tho 

parly  was  over,  whrli  her  couin  made  an  expla- 
nation, adding  with  a  (■'mile,  " Cousin  Alice, 
you  were  hasty  in  bsi  uming  that  all  who  live  in 
the  country  aro  clod  poles,  II  you  will  come  to 
Vermont  next  hummer,  I  hope  to  convince  you 
to  tin'  contrary." 

Alice  did  visit   Vermont  as  invited.      Her  visit 

is  likely  i"  !"■  n  long  one,  d  Die  ha  become  the 
wiii  of  awkward  Jeremiah. 


Tin:   ENGLISH    LANGUAGE. 

But  few  persons  aro  aware  of  the  entire 
rl go  of  ill"  English  language  in  a  few  cen- 
turies. Innovations  and  amendments  aro  con- 
tinually being  introduced,  and  many  parts  of  it 
becoming  obsolete. 

For  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  one  view  the 
changes  which  the  language  has  undergone,  we 
select  the  Lord's  prayer  as  an  example.  The 
following  version  is  DanisJt  Saxon  of  about  tho 
year  875,  and  is  ascribed  to  King  Alfred. 

Fader  ure,  thu  the  earth  on  Heofnum, 

Si  thin  Nnmu  gehalgod  ; 

To  be  come  thin  Riee  ; 

Gewurthe  thin  Willa  on  Eorthan  swa  swa  on 
Heofnum  ; 

Urno  ge  daghwanlican  Huf  style  us  to  dag, 

And  forgyf  us  ure  Gylta.s,.swa  swa  we  forgy- 
faitb  urura  Gyltendum; 

And  ne  galadde  thu  us  on  Costnung; 

As  alyse  us  of  Yilc. 

By  Pope  Adrian  in  Rhyme  about  1156. 

Ure  Fadyr  in  Heuvenrich, 

Thy  Name  be  halyed  ever  lich  ; 

Thou  bring  us  thy  michel  Bliss, 

Als  hit  in  Heaven  y-do, 

Evar  in  Yearth  been  it  also  ; 

That  holy  Bread  that  lasteth  ay 

Thou  sent  it  us  this  like  Day; 

Forgive  us  all  that  we  have  don, 

As  we  forgiveth  och  other  Mon  ; 

No  let  us  fall  into  no  Fbundling : 

Ac  shield  ous  fro  the  foule  Thing.    Amen. 
English  of  the  13M  Century. 

Oure  Fader,  that  art  in  Hevenes, 

Hiilewid  be  tin  Name  : 

Thy  Kingdom  come; 

To  be  thi  Wille  do  as  in  Hevene  and  in 
Erlhe, 

Gyff  to  us  this  Day  owar  Brode  over  other 
Substance ; 

And  forgyve  to  us  our  Dettis,  as  forgyven  to 
oure  Dettours; 

And  lede  us  not  into  Temptation  ; 

But  delyve  us  to  Yvel.     Amen,  that  is,  so 
beit. 
English  of  1378 — From  Wicklifs  Translation. 

Our  Fadyr,  that  art  in  Heavenes, 

Halloed  be  thy  Name ; 

Thy  Kingdom  come  to ; 

Be  thy  Wil  done  in  Erthe  as  in  Hevene  ; 

Geve  to  us  this  Day  our  Bread,  over  other 
Substance, 

And  forgive  to  us  our  Dettis,  as  we  forgeven 
to  our  Dct'ers ; 

And  lead  us  not  in*o  Temptation, 

But  deliver  us  from  Evil.    Amen. 
English  of  "1430. 

Our  Fadir,  that  art  in  Hevenes, 

Halewide  be  thi  name  ; 

Thy  Kingdom  come  to  thee  ; 

Be  thy  Will  don  in  Erthe  as  in  Hevene ; 

Give  to  us  this  Day  oure  Bread  over  other 
Substance 

And  forgive  to  us  our  Dettis,  as  we  forgiven 
oure  Dettours  ; 

But  deliver  us  from  Ivel.     Amen. 
English  of  1526, — From  Tindal's  Translation. 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven, 

Hallowed  be  thy  Name ; 

Let  thy  Kingdom  come  ; 

Thy  wiU  be  Fulfilled  as  well  in  Earth  as  it  is 
in  Hevcn ; 

Geve  to  us  this  Dave  our  Dayly  Bred ; 

And  forgevcus  the  Dettis,  as  we  forgiven  oure 
Detters ; 

And  lead  us  not  into  Temptation; 

But  deliver  usi'rom  Evyil, 

For  thyiie  is  the  Kingdom,  and  the  power  and 
the  Glory  for  ever. 


FIXEDNESS  OE  PURPOSE. 

When  a  child  is  learning  to  walk,  if  you  in- 
duce the  little  creature  to  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on 
any  point  in  advance,  it  will  generally  "navi- 
gate "  to  that  point  without  capsizing ;  but  dis- 
tract its  attention  by  word  or  act  from  the  ob- 
ject before  it,  and  down  goes  the  baby.  The 
rule  applies  to  children  of  larger  growth.  Tho 
man  who  starts  in  life  with  a  determination  to 
reach  a  certain  position,  and  adheres  unwavering 
to  his  purpose,  rarely  fails,  if  he  live  loug 
enough  to  reach  tho  goal  for  which  he  set  out. 


Friendship  is  more  firmly  secured  by  lenity 
towards  failings,  than  by  attahmcat  to  excel- 
lencies. The  former  is  valued  as  a  kindocss 
which  cannot  be  claimed,  the  latter  is  exacted 
as  a  payment  of  debt  to  merit. 
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MMLWVEB  ME  THY  NAME, 

II1O0M  GOME  thy  WILL  BE! 
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SNOW  SCENE  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

The  life  with  which  the  picture  below  runs 
over  will  provo  contagious  to  every  beholder. 
The  Common  is  the  pet  of  Boston.  No  piece 
of  property  is  looked  after  with  more  jealous 
care  by  the  City  Fathers  than  this.  Every  walk, 
every  diagram  of  green  grass,  every  tree  and 
flower  is  as  sacredly  watched  as  if  somebody  had 
an  indistinct  and  dim  sort  of  fear  that  somebody 
elso  would  come  along  and  smuggle  it  out  of 
eight.  But  ever  since  the  Common  was  a  cow 
pasture,  the  boys  have  held  it  as  pretty  much 
their  own.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  has 
coated  nature,  the  boys  carry  all  before  them. 
One  has  to  look  sharp  for  his  footing  if  he  would 
cross  the  path  down  which  Young  America 
coasts  at  such  a  defiant  rate  of  speed.  They 
choose  this  spot,  too,  for  other  sports  than  thoBe 
with  the  sled.     The  picture  tells  a  story  that  eve- 


ry reader  will  at  once  see  tho  meaning  of.  Thoso 
urchins  thero  have  rolled  up  a  big  snowball,  till 
thoy  can  roll  it  no  longer,  and,  having  luckily 
brought  it  down  to  the  old  elm,  are  making  merry 
over  the  result.  The  leader  has  succeeded  in 
mounting  to  its  top,  and  is  waving  his  cap  and 
calling  on  his  companions  to  cheer  the  proud 
work  of  their  own  hands.  Now  the  sleds  are 
cast  aside,  and  all  hands  go  heartily  into  the 
frolic  Even  the  dog  seen  in  the  sketch  cannot 
help  testifying  his  delight,  and  barks  in  chorus 
with  their  shouting.  The  old  elm  stands  de- 
nuded, shorn  of  its  graceful  summer  crown,  and 
tho  squirrel-box  in  its  branches  suggests  that  it 
still  extends,  as  it  has  for  many,  many  years,  its 
generous  hospitalities.  The  State  House  on  the 
left,  Park  street  Church,  directly  to  the  left  of 
tho  tree-trunk,  and  King's  Chapel,  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  picture. 


Tho  whole  landscape  is  wintry,  and  excites 
chills  ;  but  the  boys  think  of  everything  but  the 
cold.  At  times,  the  Common  offers  a  gorgeous 
display  of  crystals  and  prismatic  colore,  worth 
coming  many  miles  to  see.  Those  peculiar 
times  are  when  a  rain  over  night  happens  to  have 
frozen  upon  tho  limbs,  brandies,  boughs,  twigs, 
and  even  minutest  sprays  of  the  trees,  and  the 
morning  sun  comes  up  and  converts  the  whole 
scene  into  a  fairy  grove,  or  a  glittering  temple 
such  as  seems  possible  only  in  dreams.  The 
effect  is  bewildering,  and  the  sensitive  imagina- 
tion dances  up  and  down  the  airy  halls  of  por- 
phyry and  pearl,  reveling  among  the  aisles  and 
vistas  with  a  satisfaction  it  could  never  commit 
to  language.  One  who  studies  tho  varied  as- 
pects of  the  Common  in  winter,  will  find  a  great 
deal  to  attract  and  instinct  him.  The  land- 
scapes then,  though  enjoyed  but  in  glimpses,  are, 


in  their  way,  as  stirring  and  fine  as  when  seen 
under  the  soft  and  sensuous  skies  of  June.  Be- 
sides, as  it  then  requires  more  activity  in  tho 
imagination  to  fill  up  the  outlines  of  the  pictures 
presented,  and  invest  them  with  a  clothing  of 
warm  and  brilliant  colors,  the  mind  enjoys  a 
keener  glow  from  the  exercise,  and  the  delight 
rendered  is  of  course  all  the  deeper.  But  tho 
boys  know  how  to  enjoy  the  Common,  if  their 
elders  do  not.  They  extract  all  sorts  of  fun  out 
of  the  snow.  Ever  since  they  made  complaint 
to  the  British  commander  in  Boston,  just  before 
tlie  opening  of  the  revolution,  of  the  rcd-coata 
interfering  with  their  time-honored  privilege  of 
coasting  here,  and  got  the  redress  they  so  brave- 
ly petitioned  for,  they  have  seemed  to  hold  thoir 
rights  on  the  Common  by  the  sheer  force  of  cus- 
tom. Long  may  the  Common  remain  the  magi*-- 
for  so  many  hearts  that  first  palpitated  in  Boston. 
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TPritteu  for  OIea8oa18  Pictorial. 
LIXE9. 

BY   BOLIVAH  J.   HOWB. 

Ilerfi  may  thy  numerous  friends,  with  joy  Hupreme, 
Scatter  their  trihutes  like  rich  gemF  along; 

And  mity  theeo  leaves  with  thoughts  of  beauty  teem, 
Left  by  the  "Sons  of  Song." 

May  each  memorial  to  thy  heart  be  dear, 
A  charm  and  talisman  from  youth  to  age; 

And  every  thought  that  finds  a  record  hero, 
Pure  as  each  spotless  page, 

Thine  be  the  kindest  fite  that  fortune  weaves; 

Thy  life  composed  of  calm  and  sunny  hours; 
And  be  thy  pathway,  like  these  album  leaves, 

Bright  with  the  fairest  flowers. 


THE  BANDITTI 

OF    THE 

CASTLE  OP  HARDAYNE. 


BY    II.    L.    STEVENS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

"Do  hia  bidding;  strike. 
Thou  may'rt  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause; 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward." — Shakspeare, 

On  the  following  evening,  while  Giraldus  was 
sitting  with  Lord  Albert,  the  peasant  entered  in 
great  haste  and  trepidation.  He  informed  them 
that  he  had  observed  some  horsemen  loitering 
about  tho  beacon,  and  just  then  surprised  one  at 
the  window  of  the  room  where  they  were  ratting, 
attentively  observing  those  within  ;  that  rinding 
himself  discovered  he  had  galloped  off  with  the 
greatest  speed,  and  was  immediately  joined  by 
his  companions,  who  had  concealed  themselves 
behind,  a  rock  at  a  small  distance. 

"Now  I'll  be  bound  for  it,"  continued  the 
peasant,  "  these  are  some  of  the  same  gang  of 
villains  that  would  have  murdered  this  gentle- 
man at  the  castle  tho  other  day.     Now  if  I 
I     so  bold  as  to  advise,  I  think  we  had  all 
n  ourselves  in  tho   most   complctest 
o  show  that  we  are  in  a  proper  state 
i  them  ;  for  my  part,  I  can   furnish  a 
Lfitj  cword  for  myself,  and  an  old  battle-axe 
for  Robin,  when   he  returns,  and  then  it  is  my 
opinion  we  shall  do." 

Though  the  gentlemen  could  scarcely  forbear 
smiling  at  the  peasant's  description  of  tho  con- 
tents of  his  arsonal,  yet  they  could  not  but  feel 
some  apprehension  at  this  new  circumstance. 
It  seemed  so  evidontly  a  part  of  tho  plot  hinted 
at  by  the  dying  man,  and  a  further  concurrence 
to  the  truth  of  his  testimony,  that  they  no 
longer  hesitated  to  believe  some  dark  and  bloody 
design  was  on  foot. 

At  this  certainty  their  amazement  increased. 
Each  fancied  the  other  the  destined  man,  as  each 
was  assured  it  could  not  be  himself.  To  keep 
strictly  on  their  guard,  however,  was  now  be- 
come essentially  necessary,  particularly  in  the 
evening,  a  time  best  adapted  for  the  execution 
of  any  dark  purpose  which  they  might  have  in 
view. 

The  succeeding  day  brought  back  the  peas- 
ant's son,  with  some  servants  from  the  Castle  of 
Melbourne.  The  earl,  on  finding  how  much  he 
was  indebted  to  a  stranger  for  tho  preservation 
of  his  son's  life,  had  written  a  letter,  wherein  he 
acknowledged  his  deep  sense  of  the  obligation, 
and  added  a  request,  that  when  Lord  Albert 
should  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  travel,  he 
would  accompany  him  to  Melbourne  Castle, 
where  the  welcome  he  should  receive  would  tes- 
tify tho  gratitude  his  kindness  had  inspired. 
Ho  further  observed,  that  nothing  but  a  severe 
indisposition  from  which  he  was  recovering, 
should  have  prevented  his  making  tho  request 
in  person.  Lord  Albert,  though  he  never  men- 
tioned it,  had  from  the  first  the  same  intentions, 
but  learning  that  his  father  had  given  the  invita- 
tion, he  now  re-enforced  it  with  all  his  powers 
of  persuasion,  adding,  that  as  he  meant  shortly 
to  visit  the  continent,  Giraldus,  if  he  would  ac- 
company him,  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  his  friend  again  in  the  cou-se  of  their 
peregrination. 

Giraldus,  who  had  yet  no  fixed  p\-in  in  view 
for  his  futuro  conduct,  saw  at  once  the  eligibility 
of  acceding  to  this  proposal,  and  therefore  re- 
quired little  persuasion  to  determine  his  accept- 
ance of  it.  Iuterest,  however,  had  no  share  in 
fixing  his  determination.  Plunged  into  the 
wide  world,  with  scarcely  a  friend  or  common 
acquaintance,  with  a  heart  teeming  with  sensi- 
bility and  philanthropy,  lie  naturally  and  sin- 
cerely attached  himself  to   whoever    appeared 


worthy  of  bis  esteem ;  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  embraced  the  offer  of  his  friend  more 
from  tliis  principle  than  from  any  hopes  of  ad- 
vantage that  might  arise  to  himself  from  his 
compliance.  The  concluding  information  also 
had  its  weight,  and  had  his  resolution  wavered 
before,  its  influence  would  have  proved  decisive. 

As  Lord  Albert  continued  to  recover,  he 
began  to  make  small  excursions  with  his  friend 
round  the  neighboring  country,  though  they  pru- 
dently avoided  rhe  castle,  judging  it  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  affairs  both  unsafe  and  unnecessary. 
However  highly  their  curiosity  and  attention 
might  be  excited,  there  was  no  probability  of 
having  them  gratified  at  present,  and  they  found 
themselves  compelled  to  wait  until  time  should 
develop  the  mystery.  The  appearance  seen  by 
Giraldus  in  the  room  where  he  lay  on  the  first 
night,  was  another  circumstance  that  dwelt  on 
their  minds.  They  could  not,  for  several  rea- 
sons, supposo  it  to  be  the  assassin  who  was  af- 
terwards slain,  and  the  mode  of  its  sudden  dis- 
appearance was  yet  entirely  unknown. 

These  were  subjects  that  frequently  employed 
their  speculation  during  the  remainder  of  their 
stay  at  the  beacon  ;  but  as  every  attempt  at  ex- 
planation only  sunk  them  deeper  in  wild  and  im- 
probable conjectures,  they  were  resolved  at  a 
future  time  to  return  sufficiently  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate them  more  fully,  and  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  suspense  now  rendered  ahnost  insup- 
portable. 

When  Lord  Albert  was  deemed  sufficiently 
recovered  to  undertake  the  journey,  they  bade 
adieu  to  the  heacon  and  its  inhabitants,  after 
amply  rewarding  their  kind  host  for  Ids  care 
and  attention,  who,  with  tears  of  gratitude  in 
his  eyes,  humbly  took  his  leave,  and  promised 
pto  send  them  immediate  intelligence  should  any 
material  occurrence  take  place  at  the  castle 
during  their  absence. 

They  continued  to  travel  at  an  easy  pace  for 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  through  a  country 
wild  and  romantic,  where  mountains  towered 
above  each  other,  and  impending  rocks  seemed 
to  threaten  the  traveller  below.  This  scenery 
continued  till  the  sun  dcsceud'ng  shed  its  de- 
parting splendor  over  the  whole,  marking  with 
catching  lustre  the  prominent  parte  of  the  nearer 
objects,  and  enveloping  the  whole  distance  in 
one  blight  glow  of  purple. 

As  the  place  where  they  designed  to  spend  tho 
night  was  now  but  a  few  miles  distant,  they  felt 
no  concern  at  the  evening's  approach-,  but  con- 
tinued their  usual  pace,  often  stopping  to  view 
the  scenery,  or  point  out  some  peculiar  beauty 
to  each  other.  At  length  they  arrived  at  the 
margin  of  an  extensive  lake,  which,  sweeping 
with  an  ample  stretch  round  a  bold  promontory, 
lost  itself  among  the  distant  hills.  Tho  moon 
had  now  risen,  in  calm  majesty  diffusing  her 
silver  lustre  on  the  wild  scenery,  and  lending 
another,  though  not  less  beautiful  appearance,  to 
the  face  of  nature  ;  her  mild  beam  now  trembled 
on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  now  played  on  the 
dashing  waters  of  a  distant  cascade,  that  tum- 
bled its  copious  torrent  over  an  abrupt  mass  of 
rugged  and  disjointed  rocks,  and  seemed  lulled 
to  peace  by  tho  calm  bosom  on  which  it  fell. 

Tho  silence  of  tho  night  was  only  interrupted 
by  tho  roaring  of  the  water  fall.  Instinctively 
they  stopped  to  view  the  sublime  scene,  and 
their  accordant  minds,  like  strings  in  unison, 
vibrated  to  the  idea  it  inspired.  Thus  the  busy, 
restless  soul  of  man  rolls  on  from  scene  to  scene, 
from  change  to  change,  seeking  peace,  and  find- 
ing none ;  impetuously  gliding  over  life's  peb- 
bled channel,  and  headlong  terminating  its  fret- 
ful course. 

They  remained  for  some  time  in  muto  con- 
templation, and  tho  servants  had  strayed  to  a 
considerable  distance,  when  suddenly  a  number 
of  men  rushed  from  a  thicket,  and  in  a  moment, 
ere  they  had  time  to  recollect  themselves,  seized, 
dismounted  and  bound  them,  while  a  party  went 
forward  in  quest  of  the  servants,  who,  seeing  the 
fate  of  their  lord,  and  tho  superior  number  of 
the  banditti,  rode  off  with  precipitation. 

In  the  mean  time  two  of  those  who  remained, 
having  blindfolded  Giraldus,  remounted  him  on 
his  horse  and  led  hirn  away,  leaving  Lord  Al- 
bert, who  in  vain  entreated  that  he  might  not  be 
separated  from  his  companion,  to  undergo  a 
similar  operation. 

They  led  Giraldus  silently  forward  through 
bye-paths,  and  sometimes  up  steep  acclivities, 
for  near  an  hour,  when  they  stopped  at  the  door 
of  an  uninhabited  cottage.  He  had  inquired, 
and  now  renewed  his  entreaties,  to  he  informed 
of  their  motives   for  seizing  him,  but  without 


heeding  his  questions,  or  uttering  a  single  word, 
they  conveyed  hirn  into  an  inner  apartment,  and 
securely  fastening  the  door,  left  him  alone  to 
ruminate  on  this  strange  adventure. 

From  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct,  it  was 
evident  that  robbery  was  not  their  sole  motive. 
They  had  yet  attempted  to  Lake  nothing  from 
him  except  his  sword,  and  that  they  had  of 
course  secured  at  the  first  onset.  Their  inten- 
tions he  was  therefore  compelled  to  consider  as 
tending  to  something  of  a  far  more  horrid  na- 
ture, and  the  words  of  the  dying  man  came 
again  to  his  recollection;  although,  as  he  was 
still  led  to  believe,  they  had  mistaken  their  ob- 
ject. He  had  no  means  of  convincing  them  of 
that  mistake,  since  their  obstinate  deafness  to  all 
he  could  urge,  must  prove  au  insuperable  bar  to 
conviction. 

Thus  circumstanced,  he  awaited  the  event  in 
a  state  of  agonizing  suspense,  on  wliich  no  ray 
of  comfort  darted  even  a  transient  gleam. 

A  considerable  time  elapsed  ere  the  men  re- 
turned. They  brought  fresh  horses,  on  one  of 
which  Giraldus  was  again  mounted.  Once 
more  he  endeavored  to  gain  some  information 
of  their  intentions,  but  the  same  taciturnity  was 
preserved,  and  they  immediately  rode  away  with 
him  at  a  full  gallop.  As  the  bandage  still  re- 
mained on  his  e^es,  he  could  fonn  no  idea  of  the 
direction  they  had  taken,  and  his  Conjectures 
only  tended  to  involve  him  in  greater  perplexity. 
Tho  ;ame  pm  a  wag  continued  for  several  hours, 
till  the  toft  treading  of  the  horses  convinced  him 
they  had  quitted  the  main  road.  He  now  made 
a  secret  effort  to  remove  tho  impediment  from 
his  sight,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  gain  a 
slight  glimpse  of  the  country.  Ho  perceived 
they  were  travelling  over  a  heath,  and  as  the 
gray  dawning  light  increased,  he  shortly,  to  his 
great  amazement,  beheld  tho  castle  of  Har- 
dayne. 

Since  his  last  fatal  adventure  there,  Gimldus 
had  beheld  this  place  with  an  instinctive  honor. 
His  thoughts  revolted  from  it  with  a  dismay  he 
could  not  account  for;  and  now,  when  he  per- 
ceived they  were  leading  him  to  it,  he  was  con- 
vinced 6omc  bloody  design  was  in  agitation. 
The  hope  that  was  founded  on  the  uncertainty 
of  their  intentions  now  forsook  him  ;  he  became 
quite  frantic,  and  the  man  who  rode  behind  in 
vain  endeavored  to  restrain  him  from  throwing 
himself  off  the  horse.  They  fell  together,  and 
Giraldus,  much  hurt  by  the  fall,  lay  insensible 
and  apparently  lifeless. 

A  young  man,  who  was  cutting  firewood  at 
sonic  distance,  seeing  them  fall,  without  know- 
ing the  cause,  threw  down  his  axe,  and  ran  to 
assist  him.  He  observed  that  only  one  ap- 
peared hurt ;  the  other  two  were  busied  about 
him,  but  no  sooner  had  he  come  up  with  them, 
than  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  exclamation  of 
surprise  and  grief.  It  was  tho  peasant's  son, 
Robin !  Pusliing  the  men  rudely  aside,  he 
threw  himself  down  by  tho  body,  and  gave  a 
vent  to  his  simple  though  expressive  sorrow. 
Ho  then  made  divers  inquiries  respecting  Lord 
Albert,  but  receiving  uo  answer,  he  suddenly 
rose  up,  and  taking  Giraldus  in  his  arms,  walked 
off  with  him  towards  the  beacon. 

The  men,  who  had  been  hitherto  mute  specta- 
tors, now  seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  losing 
their  prey  stepped  forward,  and  commanded  the 
peasant  to  lay  him  down. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied,  "I  will  take  him  home 
with  me,  and  dead  or  alive  he  will  have  care 
taken  of  him  there ;  you  may  follow,  if  you 
please." 

It  was  in  vain  to  remonstrate ;  he  was  deter- 
mined, and  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
exert  all  their  force  to  make  him  relinquish  his 
hold.  Exasperated  at  this  rough  treatment,  he 
placed  his  friend  gently  on  the  ground,  and  at- 
tacked them  both  with  such  impetuosity  and  ad- 
dress, that  they  with  diffb  ulty  sustained  the  fu- 
rious onset.  Eor  a  long  time  he  maintained  the 
unequal  combat,  till  overpowered  by  their  supe- 
rior number,  he  sunk  beneath  their  blows,  and 
they  left  him  on  the  heath,  deprived  of  sense 
and  motion. 

They  now  made  their  way  towards  the  castle 
with  Giraldus,  who  soon  began  to  recover.  His 
recollection  returned  as  they  entered  the  gate, 
and  perceiving  his  situation,  he  again  endeav- 
ored lo  break  from  them,  hut  he  was  so  much 
weakened  by  his  fall  that  all  his  attempts  were 
ineffectual.  They  conveyed  him  across  the 
court,  tli en,  descending  a  flight  of  steps  that 
lead  to  the  vaults,  brought  him  to  one,  the  most 
dreary  and  melancholy.  There,  fastening  the 
door,  they  left  him,  and  returned  to  seek  their 


horses,  which  had  escaped  while  they  were  en- 
gaged with  the  peasant. 

Stupefied  with  bis  wound,  Giraldus  remainrd 
almost  unconscious  of  his  situation.  He  rested 
his  aching  heal!  on  his  hand,  as  he  sat  on  an  old 
worm-eaten  bench,  and  retained  the  same  pos- 
ture till  one  of  the  men  returned.  The  noise  of 
opening  the  door  roused  him  ;  he  started  up, 
and  recollecting  himself,  eagerly  demanded  to 
know  by  what  authority,  and  for  what  motives 
he  was  confined  there. 

"  Of  that,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  am  not  per- 
mitted to  inform  yon,  but  if  you  wish  to  1  e 
treated  with  kindness.  I  would  advise  you  to  be 
patient,  and  refrain  from  those  inquiries  which 
can  only  prove  fruitless.  Provisions  will  be 
brought  you  till — "  he  stopped. 

"  Till  when  ?"  cried  Giraldus,  eagerly.  * 

"  Till  your  fate  is  decided,"  replied  the  man. 

"  Tell  me  then,  I  conjure  thee,"  said  Giraldus, 
"with  whom  does  it  rest  ?" 

The  man  ruined  about  to  go. 

"Stay,"  said  he;  "be  convinced  you  have 
mistaken  the  person  you  meant  to  have  st-izul, 
and  are  now  possessed  of  one,  who  though  al- 
most destitute  of  friends,  has  at  least  no  qnemy 
cruel  enough  to  immure  him  in  this  wretched 
place.  You  arc,"  he  continued,  "  you  must  be 
now  convinced  you  have  been  deceived." 

The  man  looked  earnestly  at  him.  "No,"  he 
replied,  while  he  shook  his  head.  "No,  be  as- 
sured I  have  nor,"  then  abruptly  turning  about, 
he  quitted  the  place. 

Left  in  this  state  of  horrid  uncertainty,  the 
mind  of  Giraldus.  harassed  and  distracted,  em- 
ployed itself  during  the  remainder  of  the  day 
in  wild  and  improvable  conjectures.  He  en- 
deavored to  seek  oblivion  in  sleep,  but  his  dis- 
turbed imagination  banished  repose,  and  painted 
in  more  glowing  colors  the  teriric  imagery  which 
his  wild  fancy  had  conjured  up. 

At  length  his  guards  returned.  They  had 
brought  provisions,  a  lamp,  and  some  straw  for 
his  bed.  Again  he  renewed  his  inquiries,  but 
the  man  who  had  conversed  with  him,  fearful 
lest  his  companion  should  bo  made  acquainted 
with  it,  endeavored  by  signs  to  prevent  his  mnk- 
ing  it  known.  He  heeded  not  the  hint,  but  be- 
came so  violent  and  clamorous,  that  perceiving 
his  phrenzy,  they  lit  the  lamp  and  quitted  him 
with  some  baste.  A  calm  languor  now  succeed- 
ed. He  sunk  on  his  straw,  and  in  disturbed 
slumber  lost  for  a  time  the  consciousness  of  his 
wretched  situation. 

A  noise,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  effort 
to  open  one  of  the  doors  of  tho  vault,  again 
roused  hira.  Starting  up,  ho  called  out  loudly. 
No  answer  was  returned,  the  noise  ceased,  and 
no  further  occurrence  disturbed  tho  silence  of 
the  night.  Towards  morning  ho  felt  himself 
somewhat  refreshed,  but  cold  and  chill  from  tho 
dampness  of  the  place.  He  arose  and  traversed 
his  dreary  mansion  with  quick  steps  till  the 
morning's  light  beamed  in  at  his  high  grated 
window.  He  then  took  some  refreshments,  and 
as  his  mind  had  become  more  calm,  he  endeav- 
ored to  trace  out  the  cause  of  his  confinement. 
Tho  deeply  hidden  mystery,  however,  baffled 
every  conjecture  he  could  form,  and  only  in- 
volved him  in  still  greater  perplexity. 

Sometimes  he  thought  Iris  uncle  had  made 
the  baron  acquainted  with  what  he  had  threat- 
ened, who  might  have  taken  these  measures  to 
punish  his  supposed  presumption ;  but  when  he 
recollected  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  he 
blamed  himself  for  having  for  a  moment  attrib- 
uted such  cruel  proceedings  to  him.  At  other 
times,  his  uncle  would  become  the  object  of  his 
suspicion,  but  his  want  of  power,  even  if  he  had 
tlie  inclination,  soon  banished  that  improbable 
idea. 

Whoever  were  the  principles  in  this  affair,  a 
moment's  cool  reflection  convinced  Giraldus  he 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  their  Unity,  however 
long  their  intentions  might  he  deferred,  his 
death,  he  foresaw,  was  the  ultimate  object  to 
which  all  their  measures  tended.  The  man 
whom  he  had  slain  evidently  acted  under  the 
same  authority,  and  had  forewarned  him  <  f 
others  who  were  employed  for  the  same  horrid 
purpose,  and  now,  when  he  was  completely  in 
their  power,  he  could  scarcely  suppose  that 
any  human  motives  would  induce  them  io 
shrink  back  from  their  original  design.  The 
pains  they  had  taken  to  entrap  him,  the  place 
where  he  was  confined,  so  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose,  all  declared  they  would  not.  Thus 
circumstanced,  what  hope  remained?  what  con- 
solation from  the  still  cherished  idea  of  his  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  for  another  ?     None  !     From 
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such   11   place,  from  such  circumstances,  dope 
fled   dismayed,  and   black   succeeding   dc  pair 

alone  pos.si.-s set  1  her  vacated  scut. 

But  Giraldus,  whose  heart  .seemed  ever  to 
gain  strength  as  his  circumstances  became  more 
desperate,  bore  the  conviction  with  a  manly  for- 
titude, that  scorned  to  shrink  from  Mb  fato, 
however  severe  it  might  provo.  Yet  when  his 
thoughts  returned  to  Elvina,  Ms  heart  melted 
with  tenderness  at  the  recollection.  "  Loveliest 
maid,"  ho  cried,  "  must  I  then  never  behold 
you  more!  Must  those-  transient,  though  OX- 
quisitely  happy  moments  which  1  have  passed 
in  your  society,  never  return  !  Alus  !  how  have 
circumstances  event  fully  changed  since  I  last 
behold  you  !  Then,  unconscious  of  that  dire 
enmity  which  has  since  risen  against  in.'  on 
every  side,  1  heard,  or  thought  I  heard,  no  voice 
hut.  that  of  friendship — now  sinking  a  miserable 
prey  to  unknown  enemies,  who  in  the  gloom  of 
this  horrid  dungeon  endeavor  to  conceal  from 
the  world  (heir  mysterious  and  bloody  designs. 
0  Elvina,  0  Henry!  my  beloved  companions! 
In  vain  shall  ye  mourn,  for  ye  will  mourn,  the 
uncertain  fateofthe  lost  Giraldus.  This  dreary 
mansion  will,  with  the  wretched  victim,  bury 
the  fatal  truth,  till  avenging  heaven  shall  mnke 
it  known,  and  exhibit  the  bloody  assassin  to  the 
world.  Then  let  the  remembrance  of  your  un- 
fortunate companion  sometimes  find  a  place  in 
your  bosoms,  and  when  the  tear  of  sensibility 
and  pity  shall  steal  inio  your  eye,  may  succeed- 
ing joy  chase  it  away,  and  may  the  indulgent 
hand  of  heaven  redouble  on  you  the  happiness  I 

llHVQ  lost." 

When  he  adverted  to  Lord  Albert,  the  uncer- 
tain iv  of  what  had  befallen  him,  added  new 
poignancy  to  his  afflictions  "  Must  I  thus,"  said 
he,  '  lose  all  my  friends  ?  Was  I  horn  only  to 
In  inur  misfortune  or  grief  on  all  whom  I  esteem 
and  love.  A  fatality  seems  of  late  to  attend 
every  transaction  iu  which  I  engage." 

Ik-  was  proceeding  iu  his  reflection,  hut  the 
sound  of  voices  caught  his  attention.  Two  per- 
sons seemed  iu  deep  conversation.  He  drew 
near  the  door,  and  listened  in  profound  silence. 
They  spoke  so  low  that  it  was  only  at  intervals 
he  could  distinguish  what  was  said,  and  even 
then  so  imperfectly,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
learn  the  suhjeet  of  their  discourse.  He  was 
therefore  preparing  to  go,  when  one  of  them,  in 
a  somewhat  louder  tone,  mentioned  his  name. 
This  again  excited  his  curiosity,  and  he  re- 
maiued  in  fixed  attention. 

"That  is  his  intention,  however,"  said  the 
person  who  had  spoken  before ;  "  you  will  find 
it  so  in  the  end." 

"  If  it  is,"  replied  the  other,  "  I  must  inform 
you  that  I  am  determined  not  to  be  concerned  in 
it.  I  think  blood  enough  has  been  shed  already. 
Would  to  heaven — this  castle  then  I  had  never 
known — " 

The  .rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost,  and  the 
reply  was  given  in  a  remonstrating  voice,  from 
which  Giraldus  could  only  gather  detached 
words. 

"  When  he  gave  his  commands  to  execute- 
this  business,  he  assured  me,"  said  the  other, 
"  that  he — " 

Again  the  voice  sunk  too  low  to  be  heard. 
After  some  time, 

"  Then  you  agree  V  said  the  first. 

"I  do.  You  have  convinced  me  there  is  no 
alternative ;  but  I  promised  you  it  shall  be  the 
last  business  of  that  nature  iu  which  I  will  be 
concerned." 

"  You  must  act  as  you  please  in  future. ;  only 
be  steadfast  now.     We  must  fix  on  the  means 

speedily,    and    make   acquainted    with 

them." 

Though  some  name  had  been  frequently  men- 
tioned, yet  Giraldus,  from  the  low  voice  in 
which  it  was  pronounced,  could  never  catch  the 
least  syllable  of  it.  He  anxiously  wished  to 
know  who  the  principal  was  in  this  affair,  but 
his  wishes  were  vain.  The  men,  as  soon  as 
they  had  made  the  above  determination,  walked 
away  to  a  more  distant  part,  and  he  heard  them 
no  more. 

Giraldus,  convinced  that  his  fate  was  now  de- 
cided, sunk  for  a  time  under  the  accumulated' 
horrors  of  "his  situation.  Though  hope  had  be- 
fore deserted  him,  the  confirmation  of  his  appre- 
hensions brought  with  it  a  train  of  dreadful 
ideas,  and  overwhelmed  his  mind  with  terror 
and  dismay. 

"  Yet  why,"  he  cried,  "  should  I  wish  to  live. 
All  prospects  of  happiness  in  this  world  have 
long  been  blasted.  Why  seek  to  prolong  life 
only  to  prolong  misery  1     Could  I  escape  from 


honco,  I  see  nothing   boforo  me  I I  pendonco' 

wretchedness  ond,di  appointment.    To  die  now, 

will  bo  tO  shun  tln-m  all,  and  proclado  the  pos- 
sibility of  feeling  any  mora.  No,  I  will  no 
longer  shrink  fnnn  death.  [will  court  him  as 
a  friend  j  I  will  bare  my  bosom   to  [he  stroke 

that  shall  set  me  free.      H.iil,  then,  tlnm  gloomy 

cavern  !  thy  dark  rooofis  is  bur  the  portal  to  :i 
temple  of  light.  Welcome,  ihou  glittering  dog- 
ger, that  tears  aside  tho  veil  and  gi\  Ofl  the 
stranger  entrance  !" 


CHAPTER  V. 

Oil!    piirtniT  nf  my  InfHnt  grfofil  ami  jiiyn; 
Big  wllli  tin*  Soonw  new  post,  in)  li'-urt  oYrllowu; 

itlii.i  oath  entloarmont,  f-dr  ah  onoo,  to  rim* 
And  uwoIIb  luxurious  on  bor  untiling  mom. 

UJOXIiB. 

Mkanwiiim!  Lord  Albert  w:is  hound  by  the 
banditti,  who    remained    iu    the  same  manner  as 

Giraldus,  and  convoyed  across  the  country  with 

the  same  despatch  and  silence;  but  the  violence 
of  the  motion  was  too  much  for  one  yet.  scarcely 
recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  and  he  fainted  in 
tho  arms  of  the  person  who  held  him  on  tho 
horse. 

When  recollection  returned,  he  found  himself 
in  tho  cottage  of  a  villager,  who  with  his  wife, 
was  using  every  means  for  his  recovery;  they 

seemed  overjoyed  at  the  success  of  their  endeav- 
ors, and  in  answer  to  his  inquiries,  informed 
him  that  lie  had  been  left  there  by  some  horsemen 
who  had  just  rescued  him  from  a  party  of  bandit- 
ti, and  that,  after  strict  injunctions  to  treat  him 
tenderly,  they  had  immediately  gone  in  quest  of 
the  robbers. 

Whatever  joy  Lord  Albert  might  feel  at  this 
unexpected  deliverance,  it  was  greatly  damped, 
when  he  reflected  on  the  probable  situation  of  his 
companion.  He  much  feared  no  such  fortune 
had  attended  him;  and  from  the  known  sanguin- 
ary disposition  of  the  banditti,  he  could  entertain 
little  or  no  hope,  that  they  would  so  far  deviate 
from  their  usual  practice  as  to  spare  his  life. 
"Abis!  my  friend,  my  deliverer !"  he  exclaimed, 
"  is  this  the  reward  of  all  the  care  and  attention 
you  have  shown  me,  in  rescuing  me  from  death, 
and  from  that  horrid  dungeon  which  would  for 
ever  have  concealed  me  from  the  search  of  a  dis- 
tracted father.  Let  me  hope  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  evince  my  gratitude.  I  will  seek  you 
to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  kingdom,  I  will  yet, 
if  possible,  rescue  you  from  the  hands  of  those 
bloody  villains,  and  revenge  all  your  wrongs  on 
their  devoted  heads." 

The  animated  glow  of  resentment  which  flush- 
ed his  cheek  as  these  thoughts  passed  through 
his  mind,  soon  passed  away.  A  pale  languor 
succeeded,  and  as  he  now  found  himself  extreme- 
ly unwell,  he  desired  the  good  woman  to  prepare 
him  a  bed,  where,  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  he  re- 
tired. 

The  great  anxiety  and  fatigue  which  he  had 
undergone,  now  contributed  to  bring  on  some 
symptoms  of  a  fever;  and  these,  at  the  return  of 
his  servants  {for  it  was  they  who  had  rescued 
him  from  the  banditti,)  were  greatly  augmented. 
He  stretched  out  his  hand,  as  they  entered  the 
room,  and  thanked  them  for  their  exertions,  anx- 
iously adding  inquiries  respecting  bis  friend  ;  but 
on  this  head  they  could  give  him  no  information. 
"  We  pursued,"  said  they,  "that  party  of  band- 
itti who  were  left  with  you,  cautiously  following 
at  apropcr  distance,  till  the  time  when  you  faint- 
ed. This  accident  seemed  to  throw  them  into 
some  confusion.  Fart  of  them  alighted  and 
took  you  off.  We  judged  this  to  be  a  good  op- 
portunity, and  immediately  galloped  towards 
them.  On  perceiving  us,  they  remounted  their 
horses,  leaving  you  on  the  grass,  and  rode  off 
with  such  precipitation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
overtake  them." 

They  added  that  they  had  since  been  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  but  could  gain  no  intelligence  of  the 
course  they  had  taken. 

Lord  Albert  again  thanked  them  for  their  care 
and  fidelity,  promising  to  reward  them  amply 
when  they  returned  home.  He  then  gave  orders 
immediately  to  pursue  the  route  of  the  other 
party,  and  endeavor  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  gain  intelligence  of  Giraldus.  They 
accordingly  departed,  leaving  one  only  to  attend 
upon  him  till  their  return. 

As  he  felt  his  fever  still  increasing,  he  was 
again  compelled  to  call  in  some  medical  assist- 
ance ;  and  fortunately  a  person  of  considerable 
eminence  in  that  profession  dwelt  in  the  same 
■village.  On  visiting  his  patient,  though  he  dis- 
guised his  apprehensions,  it  was  easjr  to  observe 
that  he  entertained  no   very  flattering  hopes  of 


i lovcry.  lie,  however,  gave  proper  direc- 
ts  id.-  attendant  .  and   i  nl    uch  ax  dii  ini 

as  the  cd  i   i  quirod. 

All  night  the  fever  continued  t<i  increase.  He 
becomi  di  lu  iouj  .  and  ravi  d  in©  i  untly  of  <  lirald 
n  ,  ni  tames  conjuring  him  to  come  to  his  aid — 

then,  as  if  he  saw  the  banditti   oboui    to  minder 

aim,  1"'  would  staii  up  quite  frantic,  ami  loudh 
call  upon  them  lo  Bton  tin  if  bloody  hands.  For 
t luce  days  the  doetor  despaired  of  bin  recovery, 
but  when  the  crisis  of  hi--  disorder  appro 

Some    niedieine  wliieh   he    had     applied,  gaVO   M   a 

favorable  turn,  a  violent  perspiration  and  tran- 
quil sleep  en. -iied,  from  whieh  he  awoke  perfectly 
restored  to  reason.  So  much  however  w&  he 
reduced  by  ibis  violent  attack,  that  he  could  not 
hope  to  quit  this  place  I'm-  a  con  fidorable  time. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  village  stood  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  St.  Austin,  a  gentleman  of 

universal  beuevulcnec  and  philanthropy.  Mi.- 
only  study  and  pleasure  was  thai  of  diffusing 
peace  and  happiness  around  him.  lie  aided  and 
eoinforled  the  distressed  and  alllicled,  and  lite 
poor  never  returned  from  the  gates  of  his  ensile 
without  a  fervent  blessing  on  its  benevolent  pos- 
sessor. A  large  portion  of  Ins  income,  which 
was  very  considerable,  was  yearly  devoted  to 
charitable  ends;  lie  knew  no  gratification  in 
heaping  up  useJcss  treasure,  hut  he  felt  all  that 
benign  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  the  con- 
sciousness of  its  proper  distribution  ;  and  his  ten- 
ants and  dependants  looked  up  to'  him  whh 
love,  veneration  and  gratitude. 

As  soon  as  he  became  acquainted  with  the  ill- 
ness of  Lord  Albert,  he  immediately  waited  upon 
him,  to  mako  him  an  offer  of  those  accommoda- 
tions at  the  castle,  which  it  was  not  expected  he 
could  meet  with  at  the  small  cottage  where  he 
remained;  but  the  ill-state  in  which  he  found 
him,  rendered  such  a  proposal  unnecessary  for 
the  present.  He,  however,  with  his  usual  kind- 
ness, took  care  that  nothing  should  he  wanting 
which  might  tend  to  expedite  his  recovery,  or 
lessen  the  inconvenience  of  his  habitation. 
When,  therefore,  he  had  once  more  regained  his 
reason,  he  made  him  frequent  visits ;  and  his 
conversation  tended  in  some  measure  to  reraovo 
that  gloom,  which,  from  continually  brooding 
over  the  fate  of  his  friend,  hung  heavy  on  his 
mind. 

Thus  passed  the  time,  till  Lord  Albert  was 
deemed  sufficiently  strong  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  removing  to  the  castle,  the  necessity  of  which 
the  baron  had  frequently  enforced  with  all  the 
warmth  of  sincere  friendship.  "  My  dear,  friend," 
he  would  say,  "  however  you  may  wish,  from 
motives  of  delicacy  and  from  the  fear  of  giving 
trouble,  to  conceal  it  from  me,  yet  you  must  be 
assured  how  well  I  am  convinced  the  accommo- 
dations you  meet  with,  are  by  no  means  ade- 
quate to  what  your  situation  in  life  require.  To 
me  the  task  of  alleviating  the  distress  or  in- 
convenience of  others  is  not  less  a  pleasure  than 
I  feel  it  a  duty.  Believe  me,  I  do  not  speak 
from  vanity  ;  I  wish  only  to  induce  you  to  ac- 
cept of  that,  which  were  we  to  change  situations, 
I  am  confident  you  would  enforce." 

Lord  Albert,  who  had  only  withstood  the  sol- 
icitations of  the  baron  from  the  fear  of  giving 
trouble,  forcibly  felt  the  kindness  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  consented  to  become  an  inmate  at  the 
castle  till  his  health  should  be  sufficiently  re-es- 
tablished to  return  home.  Thither  he  was  ac- 
cordingly removed,  and  experienced  every  at- 
tention of  his  kind  host,  who,  while  he  continued 
confined  to  his  chamber,  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  guest. 

When  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  quit  his 
room,  the  baron  introduced  him  to  his  daughter, 
a  young  lady  whose  disposition  and  personal 
charms  rendered  her  the  object  of  general  admir- 
ation. Graceful  and  unaffected  in  her  person 
and  manners,  with  a  countenance  in  wliieh  every 
generous  sentiment  was  depicted,  few  could  be- 
hold her  without  acknowledging  her  powerful 
attractions  ;  but  when  to  these  were  added  those 
charms  of  disposition  which  more  perfect  inti- 
macy unfolded,  to  have  withstood  their  combined 
power  would  have  betrayed  a  degree  of  insensi- 
bility of  which  few  could  boast. 

It  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  baron 
could  not  fail  to  receive  frequent  solicitations 
for  the  honor  of  an  alliance  so  desirable  in  every 
point  of  view ;  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  influ- 
enced by  the  motives  wliieh  at  that  time  too  gen- 
erally prevailed.  His  indulgent  heart  could  ill 
bear  the  idea  of  sacrificing  a  child  at  the  shrine 
of  avarice,  and  rightly  considering  her  happiness 
more  immediately  concerned  in  an  affair  of 
such  importance,  he  was  contented  with  rcserv- 


iii"  to  himself  a  nogativo  voice,  and  constantly 

referred  the  claims  nf  tl suitor*   whom  be 

thought  worthy,  to  the  decision  ofher  whosi  in 
tu  i  fate  inn  i  he  most  materially  influenced  by 
ii.  Tin.,  conduct,  which  he  though!  raoi  I  I  I  olj 
I-  en  me  to  his  beloved  daughn  r  thai  happiness 
ardently  wi  hed  her,  wot  repaid  on  b<  i    idi 

by  the  highest  degree  of  filial  veneration  and  lnv, 
whieh  the  mutual  confidence  it  tended  to  iu   piFO), 

promi  ii  d  to  render  as  permanent  as  it  was  sin- 
coro. 
Hitherto  all  the  applications  of  her  numerous 

suitors  had  been    polilcly   rejected  ;   nor  were  nil 

the  mean  whieh  [ove  could  devise,  sufficient  to 
draw  her  from  thai  apparently  general  indiffer- 
ence, to  form  a  deeided  preference  to  any  one. 
Iii  her  behavior  modest,  affable,  and  discret  l .  be 

was  wholly  untilietured  with  that  coquetti.Jj  and 

unfeeling  vanity  which  seeks  to  gain  those  affec- 
tions ii  never  means  to  return  Her  rejections 
wen;  there-fore  immediate  and  decisive. 

Such  was  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  St.  Aus- 
tin, in  whose  society  Lord  Albert  was  destined 
in  pass  the  remaining  term  of  bis  stay.  Ilia 
heart,  at  first  sight,  bore  testimony  of  the  power 
of  her  charms,  and  increasing  intimacy  propor- 
tionally augmented  his  admiration.  The  illness 
ho  had  undergone  now  seemed  a  blessing,  since 
it  had  been  the  means  of  bringing  him  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  lady  so  accomplished,  The 
thoughts  of  returning  home  already  began  to  ap- 
pear unplcasing,  and  the  time  seemed  to  glide 
away  with  redoubled  quickness. 

From  this  state  of  tranquil  bliss  he  was  arous- 
ed by  the  return  of  his  servants.  They  had  pur- 
sued every  probable  method  of  discovering  Gir- 
aldus, hut  all  their  efforts  had  proved  ineffectual, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  relinquish  a  search 
that  afforded  not  the  smallest  intelligence.  Lord 
Albert  felt  the  disappointment  severely.  Scarce- 
ly any  hope  now  remained  that  his  friend  had 
escaped.  His  fate  appeared  but  too  evident, 
and  the  reflection  again  sunk  him  into  deep  de- 
jection. He  would  himeelf  have  sought  him, 
but  the  absurdity  of  a  pursuit  where  no  clue 
could  be  obtained,  alone  prevented  so  useless  a 
measure. 

The  baron  perceived  his  melancholy,  and  en- 
deavored to  divert  his  mind  from  the  secret 
cause  that  oppressed  it.  He  frequently  took  him 
on  small  excursions  round  his  estate,  and  em- 
ployed all  the  means  in  his  power  to  draw  off 
his  attention  to  the  other  objects.  In  this  he 
partly  succeeded.  A  latent  hope  would  also  at 
times  arise,  that  his  friend  might  possibly  yet  re- 
main alive,  and  the  thought  would  yield  a  trans- 
ient relief. 

The  fair  daughter  of  this  kind  host  would  fre- 
quently accompany  him  in  his  walks,  to  point 
out  those  situations  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive, or  beautiful  prospect,  and  her  presence 
contributed  to  dissipate  every  painful  reflection 

Sometimes,  as  they  strayed  through  the  shades 
of  the  forest,  or  rested  on  the  rustic  bench,  he 
read  to  her  passages  from  favorite  authors  ;  and 
thus,  by  employing  his  imagination  on  various 
themes,  diverted  its  force  from  that  point  on 
which  it  was  most  prone  to  dwell.  In  this 
pleasing  amusement  he  had  been  employed  one 
evening,  when,  on  turning  over  the  vacant  leaves, 
to  his  great  surprise  he  read  the  name  of  Elvina. 

"Good  heaven  !"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  emo- 
tion wliieh  he  could  not  check ;  but  immediately 
recollecting  himself  and  lowering  his  voice,  "  can 
this  be  your  name,  madam  V 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  equally  surprised  at  the 
question  and  exclamation. 

"Excuse  my  inquiry,"  said  he,  "I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  before,  but  till  now  did 
not — "  He  hesitated.  "  I  scarcely  know  what 
lam  saying,"  continued  he.  "  A  similarity  of 
names  and  circumstances  will  oftentimes  call 
back  to  our  minds  the  recollection  of  past  events. 
The  sun  is  near  setting.  Shall  we  return  to  the 
castle  i" 

"  It  will  be  very  proper.  The  evening's  air 
may  be  pernicious  to  an  invalid,"  she  replied. 

The  conversation  which  Lord  Albert  endeav- 
ored to  turn  on  indifferent  subjects,  as  they  walk- 
ed towards  the  castle,  had  frequent  intermissions. 
His  miud  was  evidently  abstracted  from  that  on 
which  he  was  speaking,  and  a  sigh  would  some- 
times escape.  Elvina,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  his  manner ;  but  judging 
it  to  be  the  effect  of  some  misfortune  that  had 
recently  befallen  him,  she  endeavored  to  divert 
his  attention,  and  keep  up  a  conversation  which 
would  otherwise  soon  have  died  away. 

The  succeeding  day,  after  breakfast.  x 
bert  took  occasion"  to  inquire  of  f' 
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casually,  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  a  young 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Giraldus,  who,  he  un- 
derstood, had  formerly  dwelt  in  the  neighboring 
village.  The  eager  reply  of  "  Yes.  Are  you- 
acquainted  with  him  V  and  suffusion  which  the 
cheek  of  Elvina  underwent  while  she  anxiously 
attended  for  the  cause  of  the  inquiry,  plainly  in- 
dicated how  great  an  interest  he  held  in  the  fam- 
fly. 

"  It  is  but  lately,"  Baid  he,  "  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  him.  But,  if  gratitude  for  serv- 
ices which.  I  fear  I  shall  never  have  an  opportun- 
ity of  repaying,  can  be  substituted  in  the  place 
of  long  continued  friendship,  I  may  justly  rank 
him  among  my  first  friends." 

He  then  related  to  them  the  circumstances, 
from  which,  by  his  timely  exertions,  he  had  been 
rescued;  and  concluded  with  the  information  of 
the  manner  of  their  unfortunate  separations,  con- 
cealing, however,  the  apprehensions  he  entertain- 
ed from  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  ban- 
ditti. 

The  countenance'of  Elvina  underwent  a  variety 
of  changes  during  the  above  recital.  Pity,  es- 
teem, and  admiration,  successively  displayed 
their  corresponding  expressions  ;  but  at  tbe  final 
information,  the  hope  which  had  before  Muttered 
in  her  cheek,  gave  way  to  "the  pale  cast  of 
fear,"  ber  emotion  became  too  great  to  be  con- 
cealed, and,  without  trusting  her  voice  with  a 
single  inquiry,  she  arose,  and  hastily  quitted  the 
room.  The  kind  hearted  baron  felt  little  less, 
The  esteem  which  he  had  entertained  for  Girald- 
us was  heightened  by  this  new  proof  of  Ids  tend- 
erness and  humanity;  and  he  now  liintcd  his 
fears,  that  an  escape  from  their  hands  would  be 
next  to  an  impossibility.  He  lamented  his  hav- 
ing so  suddenly  left  his  home,  while  he  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  cause. 

"  I  have  never  yet,"  said  he,  "  heard  it  ac- 
counted for ;  and  his  uncle  is  of  so  strange  a  dis- 
position, that  I  could  not  gain  any  plausible  in- 
formation from  him.  Probably  it  might  be  some 
difference  between  them.  But  what  most 
amazes  me  is,  that  he  should  leave  this  place 
without  endeavoring  to  6ec  those  whom  he  was 
confident  were  his  friends,  and  quit  an  asylum 
that  would  ever  have  been  open  to  him.  When, 
I  mentioned  this  to  his  uncle,  his  answer  was 
that  where  ingratitude  was  the  leading  principle, 
we  should  not  be  surprised  at  any  apparent 
strangeness  of  conduct.  I  turned  hastily  away 
from  the  malicious  detractor,  and  have  never 
since  conversed  with  him." 

Lord  Albert  apologized  for  this  seeming  neg- 
lect, attributing  it  to  a  motive  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  real  one,  which  lie  did  not  think 
himself  entitled  to  explain.  He  again  deplored 
the  misfortune  of  his  friend,  and  lamented  that 
want  of  information,  which  deprived  him  of 
every  means  of  rescuing  him  from  his  fate,  add- 
ing, that  could  he  gain  the  least  intelligence  ho 
would  fly  to  the  farthest  verge  of  the  kingdom 
to  preserve  him.  The  baron  then  arose,  evi- 
dently very  much  affected,  and  they  walked  out 
together. 

In  the  meantime  Elvina  had  retired  to  her 
apartment,  there  to  give  vent  to  the  piercing  sor- 
rows that  oppressed  her  heart.  From  early  in- 
fancy she  had  considered  Giraldus  as  a  brother. 
A  similarity  of  sentiments  and  disposition,  fixed 
her  affections  on  her  two  companions,  nor  could 
she  decide  to  which  she  gave  the  preference. 
Unconscious  of  those  distinctions  which  man. 
kind  have  created,  the  young  Elvjna  saw  no 
impropriety  in  yielding  her  love  to  one  who  ap- 
peared to  her  in  every  respect  worthy  of  it;  nor 
when  more  mature  reason  bad  taught  her  the 
prejudices  by  which  our  conduct  is  directed,  did 
she  suffer  herself  to  be  influenced  by  then-  dic- 
tates, further  than  as  they  were  in  some  measure 
interwoven  with  that  implicit  obedience  she  ever 
.-paid  to  the  will  of  an  indulgent  parent.  After 
all,  she  knew  not  how  deeply  her  affections  were 
engaged,  till  the  proposal  of  going  abroad  arous- 
ed her.  For  tbe  first  time  she  then  perceived 
how  much  she  was  interested  in  the  fate  of  Gir- 
aldus. His  ready  acquiescence  offended  her.  It 
seemed,  she  thought,  to  argue  an  unfeeling  indif- 
ference, on  which  she  could  scarcely  bear  to 
think.  "When,  however,  her  brother  had  de- 
parted, and  he  still  continued  to  absent  himself 
from  the  castle,  her  surprise  exceeded  the  anger 
she  had  before  felt.  A  little  reflection  convinced 
her  of  the  cause,  and  she  acknowledged  with 
tears  of  gratitude  the  motives  which  had  influ- 
enced a  conduct  she  had  so  greatly  mistermed 
unfeeling.  The  short  conversation  she  held 
with  him  at  the  summer-house  showed  how  right- 
ly her  conjectures  had  been  formed,  and  fixed 


her  determination  to  profit  by  an  example  which 
she  so  much  admired. 

The  intelligence  conveyed  in  the  note  that 
had  been  left  at  Ids  departure,  fell,  however,  like 
a  thunderbolt  on  the  tender  heart  of  Elvina. 
Ill  prepared  for  so  sudden  a  shock,  the  little 
hope  he  expressed  of  ever  beholding  her  more, 
and  the  distracted  style  in  which  it  was  written, 
contributed  to  overwhelm  her  heart  with  afflic- 
tion. A  sad  presentiment  that  his  fears  were 
too  true  came  over  her,  and  she  gave  way  to  all 
the  bitterness  of  grief,  concealing,  however,  from 
her  father,  every  thing  that  might  tend  to  give 
him  pain. 

Such  was  the  state  of  her  mind  when  Lord 
Albert  arrived,  and  the  confirmation  ho  brought 
of  all  she  had  foreboded,  renewed  in  her  breast 
the  most  piercing  sorrow.  She  wished  much  to 
inquire  more  minutely  of  every  particular,  but 
feared  her  fortitude  was  unequal  to  the  task. 
Again  a  ray  of  hope  would  sometimes  dart  its 
transient  beam  across  the  lowering  prospect, 
and  a  thousand  circumstances  would  rise  to 
support  it ;  but  though  she  could  not  but 
perceive  the  fallacy,  it  contributed  to  yield  a 
slight  degree  of  calmness  to  her  perturbed  mind. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Albert  felt  equally 
miserable.  A  double  cause  operated  to  destroy 
his  peace  of  mind ;  the  loss  of  his  friend,  for 
whom  he  felt  a  sincere  regard,  and  the  entire 
overthrow  of  all  his  new  formed  hopes  in  respect 
to  Elvina.  He  saw  how  deeply  her  affections 
were  engaged,  and  knew  too  much  of  her  char- 
acter for  a  moment  lo  flatter  himself  that  even 
the  confirmation  of  bis  late  intelligence  would 
in  any  measure  tend  to  promote  his  views. 
Her  heart  seemed  invariably  fixed  on  tbe  ob- 
ject, and  he  respected  her  too  much  to  doubt  its 
sincerity. 

But  even  supposing  it  were  otherwise,  he 
had  yet  no  certain  intelligence  that  his  friend 
had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  banditti  ;  and  to 
endeavor  to  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of 
one  whom  he  almost  adored,  accorded  but  little 
with  his  principles  of  gratitude  and  honor.  He 
therefore  determined  to  banish  from  his  heart  a 
passion,  winch  under  such  circumstances,  ho 
could  only  indulge  at  the  expense  of  his  princi- 
ples. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Albert  proposed  a 
walk,  and" us  the  baron  was  engaged,  Elvina 
accompanied  him.  She  wished  much  to  hear 
a  more  particular  relation  of  the  circumstances, 
than  she  had  the  preceding  day,  and  took  this 
opportunity  to  solicit  the  recital.  Lord  Albert 
complied  with  her  request,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  alive  in  her  that  hope  which  he  did  not 
himself  feel.  The  frequent  sighs  which  burst 
from  his  fair  auditor,  plainly  shewed  how  little 
she  was  convinced  by  his  reasonings.  And  he 
likewise  saw,  that  had  lie  been  so  inclined,  ho 
could  never  have  hoped  to  gain  an  interest  in 
a  heart  so  deeply  engaged.  Mournful  and  de- 
jected, they  at  length  returned  to  the  castle, 
and  parted  to  enjoy  their  meditations  alone. 

The  impolicy  of  remaining  at  the  castle,  be- 
came every  day  more  apparent  to  Lord  Albert. 
His  peace  of  mind  he  saw  would  be  the  price 
of  his  longer  stay,  and  he  was  resolved  to  fly  a 
place  so  replete  with  danger — where  nothing 
remained  for  hope,  and  every  thing  for  fear. 
He  therefore  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
bidding  adieu  to  the  Baron  St,  Austin  and  his 
amiable  daughter,  expressing  to  the  former  the 
deep  sense  he  should  ever  entertain  of  his  kind- 
ness and  hospitality.  To  Elvina  he  said  little, 
but  his  looks  betrayed  what  he  felt  at  this  ex- 
ertion of  fortitude.  He  pressed  her  hand  to  his 
lips,  and  sighed  a  farewell  with  an  accent  so 
mournful,  that  she,  for  the  first  time,  saw  the 
state  of  his  heart.  A  silent  tear  of  mingled 
esteem  and  tender  recollection  fell  on  her  cheek 
as  she  turned  hastily  away ;  and,  with  a  heavy 
heart,  Lord  Albert  directed  his  course  to  the 
castle  of  Melbourne. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Roused  from  their  slumbers, 
In  grim  army  the  grizly  spectres  rise, 
Griii  horribly,  and  obstinately  sullen 
Pass  aod  repass,  hushed  as  the  foot  of  night. 
Again  the  screech-owl   shrieks;  ungracious  Bound — 
I'll  hear  no  more ;  it  makes  one's  blood  run  chill. 

Blaib. 

In  the  melancholy  gloom  of  his  dungeon, 
Giraldus  sat  musing  on  his  inauspicious  fate, 
bereft  of  every  comfort,  every  hope,  save  that 
which  arose  from  an  unaccusing  conscience. 
The  partial  gleam  of  his  lamp  shed  a  faint  and 
melancholy  lustre,  wliich  only  contributed  to 
render  the  dreariness  of  the  place  more  striking, 


whilst  the  distant  parts  of  the  vault,  veiled  in 
profound  obscurity,  left  liis  imagination  to  ex- 
plore the  dark  recess,  and  people  it  with  the 
wild  offspring  of  distracted  fancy. 

From  the  horrors  of  tliis  situation  he  sought 
refuge  in  sleep.  He  sunk  on  his  bed  of  straw, 
and  lulled  by  weariness  and  sorrow,  at  length 
yielded  to  its  oblivious  influence ;  but  the  same 
cause  which  operated  to  give  a  temporary  re- 
lease from  real  affliction,  had  power  likewise  to 
pursue  and  torment  him  in  this  state  of  insensi- 
bility. Horrid  dreams  crowded  on  his  imagina- 
tion in  quick  succession,  each  giving  place  to 
others  still  more  dreadful. 

He  fancied  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal 
in  the  court  above,  alone,  and  in  total  darkness. 
At  length  a  dismal,  ruddy  light  seemed  to  over- 
spread the  heavens,  from  whence  a  shower  of 
blood  descended,  while  pale  blue  lightnings 
darted  round  the  horizon,  and  exhibited  to  his 
view  scenes  of  honor  too  shocking  to  behold; 
mournful  voices  and  bowlings  seemed  lo  proceed 
from  every  side.  A  lady  of  majestic  form, 
with  a  child  in  her  hand,  crossed  the  court  in 
basic,  and  bending  low  before  him,  earnestly 
sought  his  protection,  lie  siuoped  to  comfort 
her,  when  suddenly  au  unseen  hand  plunged  a 
dagger  to  the  child's  heart,  and  the  ladv,  with  a 
scream  that  appalled  his  soul,  sunk  into  the 
earth. 

The  violcnco  of  his  agitation  aroused  him 
from  sleep,  but  the  horrors  of  his  niiud  still 
seemed  to  continue  a  representation  of  the  same 
dismal  scenes  he  had  beheld  iu  his  dream.  Ideal 
forms  arose  to  his  distracted  sigltt;  a  skeleton 
traversed  the  dreary  fell  with  solemn  pace,  and 
sunk  away  into  the  distant  gloom;  then  a  female 
figure  seemed  to  glide  with  ajrial  lightness  before 
him,  while  the  fancied  scream  still  resounded  in 
his  car. 

The  state  of  his  mind  now  became  almost 
insupportable,  lie  started  up  with  a  view  of 
rousing  himself  and  shaking  oil'  these  imaginary 
terrors,  when  suddenly,  by  the  dying,  wavering 
flame  of  his  lamp,  he  beheld,  with  a  distinctness 
too  evident  to  bo  the  elicit  of  fancy,  the  figure 
of  a  man  silently  approaching  the  spot  where 
he  stood.  The  surprise  that  ho  felt  at  this  ap- 
pearance deprived  him  for  a  few  moments  of  the 
power  of  reflecting  on  the  cause  of  it.  He  stood 
in  dreadful  uncertainty,  anxiously  awaiting  some 
event,  of  which  his  scattered  ideas  could  form 
no  conception,  liut  whon  returning  recollection 
had  chased  away  tin's  momentary  stupor,  aud 
reason  had  dispersed  the  cloud  of  ideal  terrors 
which  oppressed  his  mind,  the  first  and  most 
probable  surmise  ho  could  form  was,  that  this 
intruder  had  stolen  into  his  vault  at  the  silent 
hour  of  midnight,  with  au  intent  to  execute  his 
bloody  commission  while  he  slept. 

Impressed,  therefore/with  this  idea,  he  sunk 
on  bis  knee,  and  tearing  open  hid  waistcoat,  ex- 
posed lus  unguarded  breast  to  the  expected  blow. 
The  stranger  stood  still,  regarding  him  with  an 
eye  of  apparent  wonder. 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  i"  cried  Giraldus,  in  a 
loud  aud  hurried  voice  ;  "wherefore  this  delay '! 
Behold  me  prepared — I  no  longer  shun  my  fate. 
1  seek  no  pity ;  show  me  none,  but  despatch  thy 
bloody  purpose  quickly,  and  finish  a  life  of  mis- 
ery aud  wretchedness  I" 

He  ceased,  aud  the  stranger  seemed  preparing 
to  speak,  when  a  sudden  noise  interrupted  him, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  wick  of  his  lamp 
sunk  iuto  its  socket,  and  left  him  in  total  dark- 
ness. A  death-like  silence  ensued,  then  hasty 
steps  seemed  advancing,  and  a  faint  glimmering 
light  shot  across  the  distant  part  of  the  vault. 

Giraldus  remained  fixed  in  the  same  posture 
in  which  lie  had  addressed  the  stranger.  Ho 
knew  not  whether  he  was  gone,  but  the  same 
idea  continued  as  to  his  intent,  aud  sometimes 
he  fancied  he  felt  the  point  of  a  sword  entering 
his  breast.  At  length,  overcome  with  emotion, 
he  sunk  on  the  earth,  and  in  this  position  his 
guards,  who  soon  after  entered,  found  him. 

They  eagerly  inquired  the  cause,  and  what 
voice  it  was  ihey  heard.  Giraldus  made  no  re- 
ply, but  waved  his  baud  as  if  to  rid  himself  of 
their  inquiries,  and  at  the  same  time  cast  his 
eyes  around  with  a  look  so  wild,  that  they  began 
to  think  his  senses  were  disordered. 

As  they  could  gain  no  information  from  him, 
they  passed  on,  and  opening  a  large  door  at  the 
end-of  the  vault,  entered  a  dark  passage.  In  a 
few  moments  Giraldus  was  alarmed  with  loud 
screams,  and  immediately  after  saw  his  guards 
returning  in  wild  affright.  They  scarcely  took 
time  to  fasten  the  door,  but  crossing  the  vault 
with  looks  of  horror  and  dismay,  shut  to  the 


outer  door  with  violence,  and  once  more  left  him 
in  total  darkness  and  silence.  The  latter  was 
not  of  long  continuance ;  an  alarm  of  a  new 
nature  soon  took  place.  The  clashing  of  swords 
was  distinctly  heard,  deep  groans  succeeded, 
and  in  the  intervals  between  the  rude  and  bois- 
terous voices  of  several  men,  one,  in  a  plaintive 
tone,  seemed  supplicating  for  mercy. 

Giraldus,  totally  unable  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  this,  amidst  a  variety  of  conjectures, 
would  sometimes  indulge  a  hope  that  Lord  Al- 
beit had  discovered  the  place  of  his  confinement, 
and  bad  now  with  hjs  servants  overpowered  the 
guard  ;  but  the  fallacy  of  this  hope,  which  for  a 
few  moments  had  power  to  make  his  heart  beat 
with  eager  expectation,  soon  became  too  evi- 
dent. The  door  opened,  and  instead  of  Lord 
Albert  and  his  deliverers,  he  beheld  two  men  of 
fierce  aspect  enter.  The  first  bore  a  light,  and  a 
sword  yet  dropping  with  blood,  while  the  other 
dragged  in  a  body  frightfully  mangled  and 
bloody,  which,  after  drawing  to  the  middle  of 
the  vault,  he  threw  him  from  him  with  a  horrid 
execration;  then  returned  with  his  companion, 
and  without  perceiving  Giraldus,  who  stood  in 
an  obscure  part  of  the  vault,  shut  to  and  fasten- 
ed the  door. 

The  forlorn  Giraldus  stood  petrified  with 
horror  and  amazement,  his  eyes  wildly  directed 
towards  the  door  a*  though  he  expected  a  repe- 
tition of  the  bloody  scene.  For  some  time  he 
preserved  the  same  posture,  then  suddenly  with 
frantic  haste  (lew  to  the  high  grated  window, 
where  his  unsuccessful  efforts  to  tear  away  the 
strong  bars  that  guarded  it,  brought  him  in  some 
measure  to  his  recollection.  He  quitted  in  des- 
pair, and  threw  himself  on  his  straw. 

Overwhelmed  with  such  a  train  of  complica- 
ted horrors,  his  mind  was  rendered  incapable  of 
dwelling  on  any ;  a  dizzy,  confused  conscious- 
ness of  something  inconceivably  horrid,  was  all 
that  in  his  present  state  he  was  capable  of.  Na- 
ture, fatigued  and  worn  out,  at  length  yielded. 
Ho  suuk  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which,  though 
tormented  with  frightful  images,  he  did  not 
awake  till  the  morning's  ray  beamed  through 
the  grate  of  his  window. 

With  a  mind  much  calmed  by  his  repose, 
Giraldus  now  arose,  and  drew  near  the  body 
that  bad  been  brought  in  the  preceding  night. 
Tlmmgh  the  mangled  countenance  he  thought  • 
he  could  discern  some  resemblance  to  one  of  his 
guards,  and  rightly  conjectured  that  they  had 
been  met  by  a  party  of  banditti,  on  their  return 
from  the  vault,  who,  taking  them  for  spies,  had 
murdered  this  man.  The  other,  from  the  sup- 
plicating voice  which  he  had  heard,  ho  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  had  been  spared. 

He  now  turned  from  the  dismal  object,  full  of 
melancholy  reflections  on  his  own  unhappy  fate. 
"  When,"  cried  he,  "  will  this  horrid  i  onfinement 
end?  Must  my  life  be  prolonged  only  to  wit- 
ness such  scenes  as  these,  and  each  succeeding 
hour  bring  nothing  but  increasing  calamity? 
Surely  I  cannot  long  endure  it;  nature  herself 
will  shortly  render  the  assassin's  tardy  sword 
unnecessary." 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  passed,  and  no 
one  appeared.  He  began  to  think  he  was  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  determined  to  explore  the 
dark  passage  from  whence  his  guards  had  re- 
turned in  such  alarm  ;  but  the  door  was  fasten- 
ed, and  all  his  endeavors  were  ineffectual  to  dis- 
cover the  means.  He  was  therefore  compelled 
to  relinquish  bis  design. 

Towards  the  evening,  the  two  men  whom  he 
had  before  seen,  entered  the  vault,  and  approach- 
ing the  place  where  he  stood,  informed  him  that 
they  were  come  to  set  him  at  liberty; 

"  I  have  lately  learned,"  said  he  who  appeared 
to  be  the  chief,  "  the  reasons  of  your  being  con- 
iiucd  here,  and  under  such  circumstances  I  think 
you  cannot  object  to  the  proposal  I  am  going  to 
make.     It  is  that  you  should  join  our  party." 

Giraldus  shuddered. 

"  You  may  then,"  continued  he,  without  no- 
ticing it,  "probably  have  an  opportunity  of 
revenging  yourself  on  the  enemies  who  have 
confined  you  here,  and  mean  in  the  end  to  mur- 
der you.  It  will  be  your  safest  way,  likewise, 
for  were  wc  to  set  you  free  now,  he  has  so  many 
emissaries  in  this  country,  that  he  would  soon 
get  you  within  his  power  again.  I  would  advise 
you,  therefore,  to  consider  well  of  this  proposal, 
and  let  us  know  your  determination  by  twelve 
this  evening,  for  then  we  leave  the  castle.  Kc- 
memb.u"  that  on  these  terms  only  we  liberate 
you.  If  yon  are  foolish  enough  to  reject  them, 
for  our  own  sakes — you  understand  inc,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  dead  body,  "  those  are  tbe 
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methods  wo  take  toprevont  babbling."  Then, 
after  again  exhorting  liim  to  consider  well  of  it, 
iir  with  his  companion  lofl  the  vault. 

Giraldus  made  no  reply.  He  was  deeply  in- 
tent on  weighing  wolltho  circumstances  on  both 
sides.  The  choice  of  lift  or  death  was  now  be- 
fore him.  Not  tlnit  ho,  for  a  moment,  placed 
the-  latter  in  competition  with  a  life  of  rapine 

nnil  bloodshed.      His  soul  shrunk    from  I''*'  vny 

Idea  ;  but  ho  was  earnestly  contriving,  through 
the-  means  that  had  boon  pointed  out  to  him,  to 

oiled  Ii is  escape,      lie    well   knew    tlio    watchful 

jealousy  of  these  pooplo  to  one  just  admitted 
into  their  society — that  the  bond  which  cemont- 
eil  them  together,  was  human  blood,  and  that 
therefore  thoy  miulo  n  practice  of  compelling 
their  young  members  to  imbrue  thoir  hands 
therein  as  soon  as  possible,  for  till  that  was 
effected,  tlioy  considered  him  :is  ono  to  whom  it 
would  not  bo  prudent  or  safe  to  place  any  con- 
fidence. 

Of  this  lie  had  certain  information,  hut  ho 
considered,  that  without  undergoing  tins  horrid 
initiation,  ho  might  find  a  time  to  elude  their 
watchfulness,  to  which  their  night  excursions 
would  doubtless  prove  extremely  favorable  ;  hut 
should  he  not,  his  state  would  then  be  precisely 
the  same  as  it  was  now,  for  he  was  firmly  deter- 
mined, should  chance  throw  some  unhappy  per- 
son in  their  way,  whose  murder  was  to  seal  their 
union,  to  turn  the  arms  they  might  give  him  in 
defence  of  the  intended  victim,  and  by  sacrific- 
ing his  own  lite,  have  a  chance,  at  least,  of  rid- 
ding the  country  of  one,  perhaps  more,  of  these 
ferocious  monsters.  Added  to  this,  ho  hoped  to 
gain  some  information  of  the  person  by  whoso 
commands  ho  had  been  seized  and  confined  in 
this  place.  The  principal  of  the  banditti,  by 
his  own  account,  was  acquainted  with  it,  and 
would  probably  divulge  it  to  him  as  soon  as  he 
entered  into  their  society, 

When  he  reconsidered  all  these  circumstances, 
he  became  better  pleased  with  his  determination 
than  he  had  at  first  been.  The  prospect  of  his 
escape,  together  with  the  knowledge  he  should 
acquire  of  his  persecutor,  whose  wiles  lie  could 
then,  if  necessary,  more  effectually  guard  against, 
contributed  to  bring  back  that  hope  winch  had 
before  entirely  deserted  him.  His  mind  became 
more  easy  and  calm,  and  the  clouds  of  his  fate 
seemed  to  break  and  disperse  in  his  view. 

Such  is  the  fallacy  of  human  foresight;  We 
form  hasty  conclusions  from  the  apparent  direc- 
tion of  fate,  and  when  its  course  changes  from 
the  point  we  had  in  view,  our  anticipations  still 
ily  before  to  one  equally  remote  from  that  to 
which  it  ultimately  tends. 

Pleased  with  the  prospect  now  before  him, 
Giraldus  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  events  of 
the  last  evening.  The  circumstance  which 
dwelt  most  upon  his  mind,  and  which  yet  re- 
mained entirely  unaccounted  for,  was  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  stranger  to  whom  he  had  ad- 
dressed himself.  He  could  call  back  no  recol- 
lection of  his  entrance  or  exit,  and  was  rather 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  effect  of  a  distracted 
imagination.  But  when  he  called  to  mind  the 
horror  with  which  Ids  guards  had  returned,  lie 
was  plunged  still  deeper  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. "  Surely,"  said  he,  "they  could  not  be 
deceived,  if  I  was  ;  nor  should  I  suppose  that 
two  men,  armed  as  they  were,  would  fly  in  such 
terror  from  a  single  person.  Doubtless,  then, 
it  must  have  been  a  supernatural  appearance. 
Alas,  I  fear  this  cavern  has  witnested  more  than 
a  single  murder." 

The  gloom  of  evening  had  spread  itself  over 
the  vault.  A  faint  glow,  however,  still  beamed 
through  the  grate  of  his  window.  All  was  si- 
lent, and  the  time  anil  place  seemed  appropriate 
to  such  reflections  as  now  occupied  the  mind  of 
Giraldus,  He  felt  a  secret  horror  steal  upon  his 
heart,  and  creep  through  bis  frame.  He  began 
to  relapse  into  the  terrors  of  the  preceding  eve- 
ning, and  earnestly  wished  for  there-entrance  of 
some  of  the  banditti,  to  relieve  his  mind  from 
the  superstitious  dread  that  oppressed  it. 

He  did  not  long  remain  ere  this  wish  was 
gratified.  One  of  the  party  came  with  a  light, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  with  an  intention, 
if  possible,  to  prevail  with  him  to  accept  the 
oft'erof  their  captain.  To  this  end  he  began  an 
harangue  on  the  pleasures  and  freedom  of  their 
lives,  which  he  endeavored  to  set  forth  with  a 
variety  of  descriptions,  very  iLl-caleulatcd  to 
forward  his  purpose,  with  a  person  who  boasted 
the  least  remains  of  feeling  or  humanity — but 
Giraldus  saved  him  the  trouble  of  going  into  a 
minute  detail,  for  which  he  seemed  prepared,  by 
informing  him  of  his  determination  to  accept  it. 


Surprised  and  pleased  at  bin  ready  ocquios- 
cenco,  which  lie  attributed  solely  to  bin  own 
rhetorical  powoxft,  In-  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  tolling  him  In-   would  go   iniiii.  dialely  mid 

inform  thoir  party.  II  i  Boon  returned  with  the 
captain's  desire  thai  ho  would  accompany  them 
to  sapper,  in  order  that  he  might  be  bettor  pre 
pared  for  a  secret  expedition  on   which  it  was 

meant  they  should  proceed  at  twelve,  o'clock. 
"  You  must  know,"  said  the  man  who  led  the 

wav,  " that  the  other  fellow  who  guarded  you, 

and  whose  life  we  spared  on  condition  that  ho 
would  enter  into  our  troop,  has  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  this  morning  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  (he  watch,  while  we  were  Bleeping. 
Our  captain  was  in  a  devil  of  a  passion,  for  it 
will  hinder  our  staying  hero  the  time  we  intend- 
ed ;  but  your  agreeing  to  take  his  place  has 
brought  him  into  good  humor  again.  I'll  as- 
sure you  he  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  you,  and 
says  ho  will  bo  bound  for  it,  you  will  make  as 
line  a  follow  as  any  in  tho  troop,  and  will  fully 
recompense  us  for  tho  loss  of  tho  other.  By 
the  by,  be  iH  a  marked  man  ;  he  must  be  quick 
in  bis  motions,  for  wo  shall  not  give  him  much 
time  to  betray  us." 

Thoy  had  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  long 
vaulted  passage,  that  terminated  without  any 
appearance  of  a  door.  Giraldus  stared  at  his 
conductor — "Where  arc  you  leading  me?" 
said  he. 

Tho  other  smiled,  and  applying  his  mouth  to 
a  small  hole  in  the  wall,  pronounced  in  a  low 
voice  a  certain  watch-word.  Immediately  a 
large  flag  rose  up,  and  from  the  opening  such  a 
smoke  and  steam  came  forth,  that  Giraldus  al- 
most fancied  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
fernal regions. 

"In  tho  name  of  Heaven,"  he  cried,  as  his 
conductor  began  to  descend,  "  where  aro  we 
going?" 

"  Come,  come,"  ho  replied,  "  away  with  this 
nonsense ;  our  apartment  has  a  rough  entrance, 
but  it  is  comfortable  enough  when  you  are  in." 

They  descended  some  steps  and  the  flag  closed 
after  them,  without  any  apparent  cause.  A 
short  passage  brought  them  to  a  door,  which 
was  opened  to  the  same  watch-word  that  had 
been  given  above,  and  displayed  a  spacious  vault 
to  their  view. 

Here  round  a  large  table  sat  eight  wretshes, 
whose  ferocious  countenances  well  betokened 
the  nature  of  their  employment ;  some  provis- 
ions lay  on  the  table,  various  arms  depended 
from  the  top  of  the  vault,  and  at  the  further  end 
a  large  lire  blazed,  the  smoke  from  which,  over- 
charging the  small  chasm  formed  for  its  exit, 
diffused  itself  throughout  the  vault,  and  render- 
ed its  appearance  still  more  gloomy  and  infernal. 

Immediately  on  his  entrance  the  troop  arose 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  wisdom,  as  they 
termed  it,  of  his  choice ;  each  seemed  eager  to 
welcome  him,  while  Giraldus  shrunk  with  hor- 
ror from  the  gripe  of  hands  polluted  and  stained 
with  blood.  The  captain  now  seated  him  by 
himself  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table  ;  the  coarse 
repast  was  then  begun  with  all  the  voracious- 
ness of  savage  nature,  and  Giraldus,  whose 
whole  sustenance  since  the  preceding  day  had 
been  a  small  crust  with  a  little  water  that  had 
remained  in  his  pitcher,  yielded  to  the  calls  of 
hunger,  and  made  a  hearty  meal  in  spite  of  all 
the  disgusting  circumstances  of  his  situation. 

Rude  and  boisterous  mirth  succeeded  the  re- 
past, and  frequent  jokes  were  passed  on  the  del- 
icacy of  their  new  companion's  appearance. 

"  I'll  warrant,"  said  one,  "  when  he  has  serv- 
ed two  or  three  campaigns,  he  will  have  changed 
that  white-wash  for  a  good  brown.  Don't  you 
remember,  captain,  when  poor  Rowland  entered 
among  us,  what  a  poor  puny  looking  mortal 
he  was  ?  But  by  the  time  he  had  served  five 
years,  there  was  not  a  stouter  fellow  in  tho  whole 
troop,  nor  one  that  dyed  the  red-rag  oftenerthan 
he.  Poor  fellow,  he  did  not  get  the  better  of 
thateut  in  his  arm,  which  was  given  by  that  milk- 
sop— but  I  did  his  business  completely  for  it. 
Ned,"  added  he,  "what  did  you  do  with  his 
carcass  V 

"I  tumbled  it  down  the  well,"  replied  the 
other,  "  to  help  him  on  his  journey  to  the  world 
below." 

When  the  laugh  which  this  piece  of  wit  ex- 
cited had  ceased,  the  captain  addressed  Giraldus, 
who  in  the  person  above  described,  recognized 
his  friend,  Lord  Albert. 

"You  have  agreed,  I  understand,"  said  he, 
"to  enter  into  our  troop,  and  I  doubt  not  will 
soon  become  a  zealous  member.  You  may,  per- 
haps, meet  with  some  tlungs  in  this  new  way  of 


life  which,  not  being  accustomed  '",  mo,]  appeal 

disagreeable  at  first,  bul  UOVOr   ESQ  11  .  il   will    soon 

wear  away;  we  ofton  remark  thai  ho  who  ap- 
peal i  in. 1. 1  backward  in  tin-  beginning  is  gener- 
ally tie:  forwardesl  in  the  end,  V7o  live  by  tho 
sword,  ami  'tis  aol  for  us  to  afiucl  Qne  feelings; 

that  which  would  shock  Others  is    indifferent   to 

us;  robbery  iH  our  trade,  anil  murder  the 

wo  employ  to  insure  secrecy.  For  your  i  Ii,  re 
member,  that  ha  who  attempt  I  to  fly  n  C  puui  11 
With  death.      Should    the  Oldest  member  of  the 

troop  so  for  fbrgel  what  Is  due  to  himself  ton! 
companions,  as  to  endeavor  to  desert  uw  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  we  should  immediately  glut 

our  vengeance  in  hifl  blood,  anil  consider  hifl 
name  and  memory  as  infamous.  Von  hoc,  there- 
for©, that,  the  bond  which  unites  us  is  fidelity, 
and  yon  know  the  punishment  of  its  violation. 
Bo  faith  fid — anil  when  you  have  undergone  the 
term  of  your  probation,  you  will  ho  made  ac- 
quainted witli  some  secrets  which  I  have  lately 
learned,  as  well  as  with  those  that  relate  to  this 
vault.  This  night  is  devoted  to  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, of  which  it  will,  at  present,  be  unnecessary 
to  give  you  the  particulars." 

The  captain  concluded  and  the  banditti  arose 
to  arm  ;  some  were  furnished  with  swords  and 
battle-axes,  and  others  with  cross-bows.  They 
then  led  the  way  to  the  upper  court,  and  repair- 
ed to  a  stable  which  they  had  formed  among  the 
ruins,  where,  mounting  their  horses,  thoy  pro- 
ceeded through  the  gateway  of  the  eastlc. 

Giraldus  rode  between  two  of  the  foremost  of 
the  party,  and  could  frequently  observe  by  the 
clouded  moonlight  the  jealons  vigilance  of  bis 
companions.  They  proceeded  on,  in  total  si- 
lence, across  the  heath,  then  entered  a  private 
road,  in  which  they  continued  to  travel  till  they 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  large  antique  castle. 
The  captain  here  ranging  his  men  in  a  small 
coppice  opposite,  held  a  short  conversation  with 
two  or  tlirceof  the  principal,  then  alighted  and 
directed  them  to  remain  where  they  were  till  a 
signal  agreed  on.  He  went  forward,  and  giving 
a  smart  whistle,  the  gate  of  the  castle  was  im- 
mediately thrown  open  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  time 
to  advance  another  step,  when  an  arrow  from  a 
cross-bow  laid  him  dead  on  the  earth. 

The  banditti  seeing  their  captain  fall,  issued 
with  fury  from  their  hiding  place,  aud  attacking 
two  who  appeared  first  at  the  gateway,  instantly 
sacrificed  them ;  but  a  shower  of  arrows  and 
stones  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  loft  them  no 
cause  to  boast ;  three  of  the  troop  fell,  and  two 
more  were  much  wounded;  the  rest,  perceiving 
they  had  been  betrayed,  and  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  set  spurs  to  their  horses  and  fled,  but 
with  such  coolness  and  order,  that  Giraldus 
could  fiud  no  opportunity  to  elude  their  vigi- 
lance. 

They  now,  with  heavy  hearts,  returned  to  the 
Castle  of  Hardayne,  and  to  the  great  surprise  of 
Giraldus,  conveyed  him  to  the  vault  in  which 
he  had  been  first  confined,  where,  without  speak- 
ing, they  left  him  and  fastened  the  door.  Whether 
this  proceeded  from  his  having  been  observed  to 
meditate  his  escape,  or  from  want  of  confidence, 
he  could  not  tell ;  but  he  felt  no  great  sorrow  in 
being  left  to  himself — he  hadalready,  he  thought, 
been  too  much  in  their  company. 

The  two  who  were  wounded  seemed,  when  they 
arrived,  to  be  extremely  faint ;  and  he  much 
doubted  whether,  with  the  poor  assistance  they 
could  afford  each  other,  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  recover.  Thus,  then,  had  this  success- 
less expedition  terminated  a  career  that  had  been 
long  marked  with  desolation  and  bloodshed. 

The  morning  was  advancing  when  the  sound 
of  horses'  hoofs  aud  the  voices  of  a  large  party 
of  men  were  heard,  at  intervals,  in  the  court 
above.  Giraldus  started  from  the  slumber  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  listened  attentively ;  at 
times  he  saw  the  light  of  torches  gleam  through 
his  window,  but  could  gain  no  sight  of  anything 
that  might  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  party  were  arrived.  The  most 
probable  conjecture  be  could  form,  was  that  they 
were  those  with  whom  the  banditti  bad  been  late- 
ly engaged,  and  who  had  now  pursued  the  re- 
mains of  them  to  their  secret  haunt.  This  sup- 
position was  further  confirmed  by  the  indistinct 
noise  of  a  distant  scuffle  which  he  shortly  after 
heard,  and  he  felt  happy  that  they  had  placed 
him  where  he  was,  as  he  might  otherwise  have 
fallen  an  innocent  victim  or  been  condemned  to 
an  ignominious  death. 

In  about  an  hour  he  heard  tho  departure  of 
tho  horses.  He  endeavored  to  make  himself 
heard,  but  it  was  in  vain,  and  his  heart  died 
within  him  when  he  reflected  that  he  was  now 


probably  al loned  to  starve  lathis  dungeon; 

but  his  foam  on  tliai  bead  were  soon  roraovod  by 
tho  entrance  of  two  men,  In  one  of  whom  he  dis- 
covered,  io  his  surprise,  the  man  who  had  before 

guarded    him,   and  who    bod    escaped    front    tho 

banditti  on  tho  preceding  morning. 
Though  the  sight  of  thc*e  persons  convinced 

him  he  was  again  a  prisoner,  yet  he  loll  far  more 

satisfaction  in  falling  under  their  power  than  be 

had  in  that  Of  tin-  banditti,  With    whom  tie-  UOpC 

of  enacting  his  escape  had  alone  induced  him  to 

as  '"Mir.     '\'\t,-  mm  now  came  forward  with 

inquiries  if  he  had  BOOn  any  of  the  banditti,  and 
how  they  had  behaved  to  him,  but  Qiraldus  was 

extremely  laconic  in  bis  answers,  and  gave  them 
little  information.    They  then  asked  ifho  knew 

what  had  been  (lone  With  He-  body  of  tln-ir  emil- 
panion.      He  pointed    to    1  li<-    ploco — the  light  of 

the  torch  shownl  on  it  as  thoy  turned  round  ami 
displayed  tho  bloody  object  to  their  view;  thoy 
Bhuddored  as  they  beheld  it,  and  soon  turned 
from  the  dismal  spectacle.  Giraldus  now  earn- 
estly requested  them  to  tell  him  of  tho  cause  of 
his  confinement,  but  they  were  tl-.tf  to  all  his  en- 
treaties, and  only  acquainted  him  thoy  wore  to 
leave  the  castle  in  the  evening. 

The  day  soon  dawned  and  passed  on  without 
any  occurrence.  He  bad  leisure  lo  give  full 
scope  to  his  imagination  on  the  information  which 
had  been  given  respecting  his  removal,  but  the 
conduct  of  the  person  by  whose  orders    he  had 

been  confined,  seemed  altogether  so  capricious, 
that  ho  only  involved  himself  in  deeper  perplex- 
ity in  endeavoring  to  unravel  a  mystery  that  ap- 
peared quite  inexplicable.  If  murder  was  their 
intention,  no  place  seemed  better  adapted  for  it 
than  that  in  which  he  was  confined  ;  if  impris- 
onment only,  the  place  equally  suited  that  pur- 
pose; and  since  the  banditti  liadbeen  overcome, 
they  had  no  cause  of  dread  from  that  quarter . 
Which  ever  way  he  considered  it  he  could  per- 
ceive no  rational  motives  for  their  conduct ;  but 
the  whole  together  was  dark  and  mysterious,  and 
eluded  every  cflbrt  of  his  imagination. 

The  evening  now  approached  ;  a  gloomy  low- 
ering sky  quickly  shut  in  the  day,  and  tempest- 
nous  winds  howled  through  the  hollow  rcsound- 
ingvaults.  The  idea  of  murder,  which  before 
had  escaped  liim,  now  forcibly  struck  his  mind. 
"Perhaps,"  said  ho,  "that  is  their  intention; 
that  accomplished,  they  quit  this  place.  Doubt- 
less it  must  be  so.  Tins  night  must  terminate 
my  wretched  life."  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  awaited  their  arrival  with  some  degree  of  re- 
signation, though  not  unmixed  with  horror  and 
dismay. 

At  length  the  door  opened.  The  men  came 
forward,  seized  him,  and  bound  his  arms;  then 
left  him  in  this  state  of  anxiety  for  several  min- 
utes. At  their  return  they  led  him  through  tho 
vaults  to  the  court  yard,  and  mounting  him  on 
horseback  before  one  of  them,  rode  off  with  speed 
from  the  castle. 

Again  deceived  in  his  surmises,  he  banished 
conjecture  from  his  mind  and  let  his  future  fate 
■be  what  it  might,  determined  no  more  by  antici- 
pations of  good  or  evil  to  disturb  Ids  breast — 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  painful  sensations  ex- 
cited by  despair,  or  on  the  other  with  those  which 
proceeded  from  disappointed  hope. 

They  continued  travelling  at  a  quick  pace  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  night ;  and  when  the 
morning  light  dawned  from  the  clouded  east, 
Giraldus  discovered  that  their  route  lay  towards 
the  sea  coast,  which  the  rising  ground  just  then 
exhibited  to  his  view.  The  remains  of  a  watch- 
tower,  that  seemed  long  to  have  withstood  the 
bearing  of  the  surge,  now  evidently  appeared  to 
be  the  place  of  their  destination,  and  a  short 
time  brought  them  to  this  desolate  mansion.  On 
their  arrival,  three  men  in  the  habits  of  sailors, 
came  forth  and  assisted  them  to  alight.  They 
unbound  the  anus  of  Giraldus  and  conveyed  him 
into  an  inner  apartment,  where,  after  setting 
some  pro  visions  on  the  table,  they  left  him. 

Weary  from  bis  journey  and  want  of  rest,  he 
scarcely  touched  what  was  before  him,  but 
throwing  himself  on  a  miserable  bed  that  lay  in 
one  corner,  fell  into  a  profound  sleep.  On 
awaking  he  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  him- 
self on  board  a  small  vessel ;  he  started  up  and 
went  on  deck,  and  could  perceive  by  the  distance 
of  the  land,  that  they  had  set  sail  a  considerable 
time.  The  men  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
the  castle,  with  two  sailors,  were  all  that  were 
on  board. 

He  now  renewed  his  entreaties  to  the  former, 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  designs  and 
the  place  of  their  destination,  but  they  paid  no 
regard  to  hi3  questions,  and  only  informed  liim 
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that  he  would  see  by  the  next  day.  Finding  he 
could  pain  no  information,  he  agHih"  retired  to 
meditate  alone  on  his  strange 'and  untoward  fate. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  evening  the  wind 
increased,  and  the  seamen  predicted  an  approach- 
ing storm,  Alarmed  at  this  intelligence,  his 
guards  began  to  dispUy  evident  marks  of  con- 
sternation, and  their  terrors  increased  with  the 
agitation  of  the  vessel.  They  dow  wished  to 
return,  but  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  that 
was  impossible.  The  storm  continued  to  in- 
crease to  a  degree  of  violence ;  every  one  was 
now  called  forth  to  assist  at  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger, but  little  was  the  assistance  their  fears  and 
sickness  would  permit  them  to  give.  They  soon 
retired  below,  and  Giraldus  alone  continued  to 
aid  the  seamen,  who,  with  many  execrations, 
endeavored  to  draw  forth  the  other  two  from 
their  lurking  place. 

The  little  sail  which  they  still  carried  was 
quickly  rent  in  tatters.  Hopeless  and  spent  witli 
fatigue,  they  now  suffered  the  vessel  to  drive  at 
the  mercy  of  the  storm ;  frequent  heavy  seas 
broke  over  her,  and  the  danger  of  foundering 
became  every  moment  greater.  Thus  passed  a 
long  and  tedious  night. 

The  wild  waste  of  waters  which  the  morning 
light  displayed,  would  of  itself  have  been  an  ob- 
ject of  pleasure,  when  compared  with  the  dread- 
ful one  which  now  presented  itself  to  their  view. 
A  high  rocky  island,  on  which  the  surf  broke 
with  a  hollow,  thundering  sound,  appeared  im- 
mediately under  their  lee — towards  this  the  ves- 
sel drove  with  a  velocity  it  was  impossible  to 
check  or  prevent. 

All  was  now  given  up  for  lost ;  a  few  mo- 
ments only  intervened,  and  inevitable  death 
awaited  them.  Horror,  confusion  and  dismay 
were  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  guards, 
and  with  tears  they  deplored  the  fatal  task  they 
had  undertaken.  The  sailors  expected  the  shock 
that  should  overwhelm  them  with  more  manly 
fortitude,  attentive  to  the  last  to  every  possible 
means  of  preservation.  Wliile  Giraldus,  raising 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  uttered  a  short  and  fervent 
ejaculation,  imploring  mercy  and  forgiveness  on 
himself  and  unhappy  companions,  his  thoughts 
would  have  returned  to  his  friends,  but  suddenly 
the  vessel  was  dashed  on  a  sunken  rock,  and  the 
huge,  overwhelming  wave  buried  it,  with  all  it 
contained,  deep  in  the  stormy  abyss. 
[to  be  continued.] 


SEARCH  FOR  WIVES. 

"Where  do  men  usually  discover  the  women 
who  afterward  become  their  wives?  is  a  question 
we  have  occasionally  heard  discussed,  and  the 
custom  has  invariably  become  of  value  to  our 
readers.  Chance  has  much  to  do  in  the  affair, 
but  then  there  are  important  and  governing  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  certain  that  few  men  make  a 
selection  from  ball-rooms,  or  any  other  place  of 
public  gaiety,  and  nearly  as  few  may  be  influ- 
enced by  what  may  be  called  "  showing  off"  in 
the  streets,  or  by  any  allurements  of  dress  ;  our 
conviction  is  that  ninety-nine  hutidred  parts  of 
all  the  finely  with  which  women  decorate  or 
load  their  persons,  go  for  nothing  so  far  as  hus- 
band-catching is  concerned.  Where  and  how, 
then,  do  men  find  wives  ?  In  the  quiet  homes 
of  their  parents  or  guardians,  at  the  fireside, 
where  the  domestic  graces  and  feelings  are  alone 
demonstrated.  These  are  charms  which  most 
surely  attract  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble. 
Against  these  all  the  finery  and  airs  in  the  world 
sink  into  insignificance.  Wc  shall  illustrate  this 
by  an  anecdote : 

A  certain  gentleman  whose  health  was  rapid- 
ly declining,  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to  try 
change  of  climate  as  a  means  for  recovering  his 
health.  His  daughters  feared  that  those  who  had 
motives  entirely  mercenary  would  not  pay  him 
that  attention  which  he  might  expect  from  those 
who,  from  duty  and  affection  united,  would  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  ministering  to  his  ease 
and  comfort.  They  therefore  resolved  to  accom- 
pany him.  They  proved  that  this  was  not  a 
spirit  of  dissipation  and  gaiety  that  led  them  to 
do  this,  for  they  were  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  the 
gay  and  fashionable  circles;  they  wore  never  out 
of  their  father's  company,  and  never  stirred  from 
home,  except  to  attend  him,  either  to  take  the 
air  or  drink  the  waters.  In  a  word,  they  lived  a 
recluse  life  in  the  midst  of  a  town,  then  the  re- 
sort of  the  most  fashionable  personages  of  Eu- 
rope. This  exemplary  attention  to  their  father 
procured  the  three  amiable  sisters  the  admiration 

of  all  the  English  at  S ,  and  was  the  cause 

of  their  elevation  to  that  rank  in  life  to  which, 
their  merits  gave  them  bo  just  a  title.  They 
were  all  married  to  noblemen — one  to  the  Earl 

of  13 ,  another  to  the  Duke  of  H ,  and 

after  to  the  Marquis  of  D ,  and  a  third  to 

the  Duke  of  N ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  say 

that  they  reflected  honor  on  their  rank,  rather 
than  derived  anything  from  it. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
MAIDEN— WIFE-MOTHER. 


BY   WILLIE   E.    PABOR. 


I  see  the  maiden  as  she  stands 
With  open  letters  in  her  hands ; 
And  on  her  fiice  and  in  her  eyes 
Sits  an  expression  of  surprise ; 
A  pleased  expression,  such  as  sweep 
Across  the  fact  in  hours  of  sleep, 
"When  in  the  sunny  realm  of  dreams 
The  sleeper  bathes  in  pleasure's  streams ; 
What  means  the  glow  upon  her  face, 
Thus  adding  beauty  unto  grace? 
What  means  the  sparkling  beams  that  play 
About  her  gentle  eyes  to-day? 
— Who  read  the  secrets  of  the  face 
The  story  of  this  life  can  trace ; 
And  in  her  maiden  coyness  read 
The  fullness  of  the  woman's  meed. 

AgHin,  but  not  nlone,  she  stands ; 
Another's  hands  are  in  her  hands; 
Another  form  is  by  her  side, 
And  she  has  blossomed  to  a  bride. 
The  olden  sweetness  in  her  face 
And  dear  blue  eyes  we  still  can  trace; 
A  ?ense  of  something  lost,  and  yet 
A  something  she  would  not  regret; — 
A  sense  of  something  won,  to  be 
Like  sunshine  on  p.  placid  sea; — 
Possesses  her,  and  all  her  hours 
8eem  spent  in  Love's  enamored  bowers, 
— And  so,  to  be  a  joy  through  life 
The  maiden  merges  into  wife ; 
A  blessing  unto  bim  is  she, 
Who  shall  to  her  a  blessing  be. 

The  year  its  shadows  scarce  has  thrown 
Across  each  season,  o'er  each  gone, 
And  lo!  the  wife,  a  mother  stands; 
None  prouder  now  in  all  the  lands 
Beneath  the  sun.     Now  from  her  lips 
A  lullaby  as  sweetly  slips 
As  in  the  olden  time,  the  song 
Id  all  its  sweetness  swept  along; 
No  regnl  queen  upon  the  throne 
Can  reach  beyond  the  bliss  she's  won ; 
A  mother's  love  within  her  heart, 
A  mother's  care  her  dully  nart. 

— And  so  we  leave  her.     Maiden,  wife, 
And  mother.     Eras  each,  in  life; 
Trusting  no  future  shadows  may 
Darken  the  brightness  of  to-day. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

A  GENTEEL  BOABDING-HOUSE. 


BY    CAROLINE    F.    PRESTON. 


The  earth  is  a  tender  and  kind  mother  to 
the  husbandman,  and  yet  at  one  season  he  al- 
ways harrows  her  bosom,  and  at  another  ha  pulls 

her  ears. 


"  Never  told  yon  about  my  boarding  out, 
hey?"  inquired  Aunt  Betsey  Pringle,  lifting  her 
eyes  from  her  knitting. 

I  assured  her  that  she  was  correct  in  her  sup- 
position. 

"  I  don't  know  as  it's  any  great  stoiy  to  tell," 
she  continued  ;  "  only  some  time  you  might  be 
thinking  of  doing  the  same  thing,  and  perhaps 
my  story  may  put  you  on  your  guard. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  guess, 
since  I  took  a  notion  that  it  would  be  a  good 
deal  less  care  and  trouble  to  board  out  than  to 
keep  house ;  so  I  asked  your  uncle  about  it.  He 
didn't  seem  to  think  it  would  be  so  pleasant; 
but,  good,  easy  man,  he  used  to  let  me  do  just 
as  I  had  a  mind  to,  so  I  concluded  that  we'd  try 
it,  any  way,  and  see  how  it  turned  out. 

"  The  fust  thing,  you  know,  was  to  find  a 
hoarding-place.  Your  uncle  left  all  that  to  me, 
so  I  just  got  the  paper,  and  began  to  look  ever 
the  advertisements.  Tho  fust  one  that  attracted 
my  attention  was  this  : 

"  'Wanteb. — A  few  genteel  boarders.  Apply 
at  9,  0 street.'  " 

"  So  away  I  trapsed  to  Otis  street.  Thinks  I 
to  myself,  it  speaks  in  favor  of  this  place  that 
they  want  genteel  boarders.  Nathan  and  me  is 
genteel ;  we  was  brought  tip  and  eddicated  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  and  of  course  we  don't 
want  to  associate  with  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry, 
and  all  them  vulgar  persons. 

"  I  rang  the  bell,  and  was  shown  into  a  parlor 
that  was  quite  grand  with  its  furniture,  and 
straight-backed  mahogany  chairs,  and  gilt  por- 
traits. There  warnt  an  article  that  didn't  seem 
to'liave  'I  am  genteel'  stamped  upon  it,  and 
staring  you  in  "the  face. 

"  '  This  is  a  pretty  nice  place,'  I  thought  to 
myself,  and  I  began  to  be  afraid  that  they  might 
be  full,  and  couldn't  accommodate  me  and  Na- 
than and  Reuben.  (Reuben  was  our  only  boy, 
you  know. ) 

"Pretty  soon  there  sailed  into  the  room  a  dig- 
nified-looking lady  nigh  on  to  forty-five  years 
old,  with  a  form  as  straight  and  thin  as  a  shin- 
gle, and  a  very  sharp  face,  as  if  she  was  very 


food  of  taking  vinegar.     However,  she  looked 
mighty  genteel. 

"  '  How  dy  do,  ma'am  V  said  I,  rising  up, 
and  holding  out  my  hand.  *  You're  Miss  Jones, 
I  expect  V 

"  '  My  name  is  Angelina  Jones,'  said  she,  in  a 
solemn  tone,  just  putting  the  tips  of  her  fingers 
in  mine. 

"  '  My  name  is  Betsy  Pringle,'  said  I.  '  My 
husband  and  me  have  been  thinking  of  going  to 
board,  and  we  saw  your  advertisement  for  a  few 
genteel  boarders,  and  thought  we  might  like  to 
come.  Of  course  we  wouldn't  go  to  no  common 
hoarding-house.' 

"  "When  I  said  that,  Miss  Jones  looked  more 
gracious,  and  said  that  she  only  took  boarders 
for  company ;  that  she  hadn't  no  need  to,  but 
she  felt  sort  of  lonesome,  and  she  thought  if  she 
could  get  a  few  genteel  people  in  the  house  that 
it  would  be  quite  agreeable.  She  said,  finally, 
that  money  wasn't  no  consideration  with  her. 

"  I  felt  rather  glad  to  hear  that,  because  I 
thought  she  wouldnt  charge  much.  I  asked  her 
if  she  had  any  other  boarders,  and  she  said  she 
hadn't ;  that  she  had  been  obliged  to  reject  quite 
a  number,  because  she  could  see  from  their  man- 
ners that  they  wasn't  genteel. 

"  That  was  flattering  to  me,  and  I  concluded 
that  we'd  come.  I  knew  I  could  bring  Nathan 
over,  so  I  made  a  bargain  on  the  spot,  being 
afeared  that,  if  I  didn't,  we  should  lose  the 
chance. 

"  Nathan  complained  that  the  board  was  rath- 
er high  ;  but  I  went  on  to  tell  him  how  genteel 
it  was,  and  how  many  had  been  rejected  because 
they  wasn't  up  to  the  genteel  standard,  and  that 
sort  of  silenced  him. 

"  Well,  in  tho  course  of  a  few  days  we  let  tho 
house  to  another  family,  and  went  over  to  Miss 
Jones's. 

"  We  had  pretty  good  rooms,  and  the  furni- 
ture was  good — what  there  was  of  it ;  but  some- 
how it  looked  bare  and  barn-like,  and  we  didn't 
feel  at  all  comfortable  till  Mr,  Pringle  went  out 
and  got  some  new  things. 

"  The  fust  meal  we  took  was  dinner.  A  ser- 
vant came  up  to  the  door  aud  said,  '  The  dinner 
waits.' 

"  '  Lor,  how  grand  it  sounds  !'  said  I  to  Na- 
than ;  'just  for  all  the  world  as  if  we  was  living 
in  some  royal  palace.  We  shall  have  to  be  as 
polite  as  can  bo.  Mind,  Reuben/  says  I,  '  that 
you  behave  well  at  the  table.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  a  very  genteel  boarding-place, 
and  that  Miss  Jones  is  a  high-born  lady,  and  you 
must  be  sure  to  behave  yourself  just  as  well  as 
ever  you  can/ 

"  Reuben  looked  kind  of  seared,  and  opened 
his  mouth  wide,  just  as  though  he  wasn't  used 
to  gentility.  Of  course  I  wasn't  at  all  discom- 
flustercd,  having  been  always  brought  up,  as  you 
know  very  well,  Amanda,  Ann,  to  move  in  the 
highest  circles.  "Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we 
moved  majestically  down  stairs  into  the  dining- 
room.  There  was  a  large  table  spread  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  There  was  a  silver 
water- pitcher,  and  silver  forks,  and  the  table  was 
set  out  in  style,  I  tell  you — only  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  many  dishes  on  it, 

"  '  Will  you  please  to  take  the  head  of  the  ta- 
ble, Mr.  Pringle  V  said  Miss  Jones,  quite  stately. 
'  You,  Mrs.  Pringle,  will  sit  on  the  right-hand 
side,  and  3rour  son  Reuben  on  the  left/ 

"  So  we  sat  down  as  she  told  us  to,  and  then 
Miss' Jones  requested  Nathan  to  lift  up  the  cover 
and  carve  the  fowl. 

"  There  was  a  great  dish  right  before  Nathan, 
with  a  great  cover  on  it.  I  made  no  doubt  that 
it  was  a  good  sized  turkey  or  a  goose,  and,  as  it 
was  four  o'clock,  (Mrs.  Jones  wouldn't  dine  till 
a  genteel  hour,)  and  I  hadn't  eaten  anything 
since  breakfast,  I  felt  as  if  I  could  eat  a  pretty 
good  share  of  it.  I  guess  Reuben  felt  so  too  ; 
for  if  ever  he  looked  hungry — and  that  boy  had 

an  appetite  all  the  time 1  kinder  forgot  whore 

my  sentence  began ;  but  the  long  and  short  of  it 
all  is,  that  we  were  all  of  us  desputly  hungry. 

"  Well,  Nathan,  he  lifted  up  the  cover,  as 
Miss  Jones  asked  him  to,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
there  was  just  the  smallest  chicken  on  it  that 
ever  you  see  in  all  your  born  days  !  I  don't 
think  it  could  ever  have  weighed  more'n  two 
pounds  when  it  was  the  very  fattest,  and  now  it 
looked  only  skin  and  bone.  My  heart  sank  right 
out  into  my  stomach  when  I  saw  it.  I  was  so 
hungry  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  eaten  it  all  my- 
self, and,  perhaps,  another  like  it.  As  for  Reu- 
ben, I  couldn't  help  looking  over  at  him.  I 
never  saw  a  boy's  face  change  so  ;  he  looked  as 
if  he  had  just  had  one  licking  and  was  expecting 


another.  Then  I  looked  at  Nathan,  and  I  see 
his  mouth  twitch  a  little.  I  was  awful  afraid  he 
would  laugh,  which,  of  course,  would  lead  Miss 
Jones  to  think  that  we  were  very  ungenteel. 

"  '  Which  part  will  you  take,  Miss  Jones  V 
asked  Nathan,  balancing  his  knife,  and  looking 
as  if  he  didn't  know  where  to  find  a  place  large 
enough  to  carve. 

" '  Help  your  wife  first/  said  Miss  Jones. 
'  When  you  do  help  me,  you  may  give  me  the 
breast;  but  help  yonr  wife  first.  Mrs.  Pringle, 
which  of  the  wings  will  you  have 'J1 

"Now,  to  tell  flie  truth,  I  like  the  breast  my- 
self, but  of  course  after  what  Miss  Jones  had 
said,  I  knew  it  wouldn't  be  polite  to  say  so  ;  so 
I  said  in  an  uncertain  kind  ©f  voice  that  I  would 
have  the  right  wing.  I  only  said  that  because 
she  asked  me  which  wing  I  would  have,  though 
I  never  knew  there  was  any  difference  before. 
So  Nathan  he  gave  me  the  right  wing,  and  he 
put  on  Reuben's  plate  the  one  that  was  left,  and 
gave  Miss  Jones  pretty  much  all  the  breast,  and 
kept  for  himself  one  of  the  legs.  You'd  better 
believe  there  wasn't  much  of  the  fowl  left  by 
that  time. 

"  Miss  Jones  had  a  little  glass  dish  of  cran- 
berry sauce  close  by  her.  There  was  about  as 
much  in  it  as  I  used  to  help  out  to  one  person  ; 
but,  would  you  believe  it,  she  helped  us  all  out 
of  that  dish,  and  had  a  little  left  over !  What 
she  gave  to  each  of  us  couldn't  have  been  more 
than  a  teaspoonful,  however.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  done  the  liberal  thing  by  us.  I  suppose 
it  wasn't  genteel  to  put  on  any  more — only,  I 
think,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  gentility 
too  far. 

"  Then  she  helped  us  to  potatoes.  There' 
was  a  little  dish  about  half  full  of  'em.  There 
was  only  six,  I  know,  for  I  took  the  troublo  to 
count  them  ;  then  they  were  very  small — looked 
as  if  they  had  been  stunted  some  way.  Nathan 
told  me  afterwards  that  they  were  just  such  as 
Ins  father,  who  was  a  farmer,  used  to  feed  out  to 
the  pigs,  aud  call  'em  pig  potatoes.  I  don't 
know  how  that  was,  but  mine  only  made  two 
small  mouthfuls,  and  I  wanted  more  awfully, 
only  as  there  wasn't  but  two  left,  aud  I  knew 
how  hungry  Reuben  was,  I  thought  I'd  save  it 
for  him. 

"By  this  time  Reuben  had  got  through  with 
the  cranberry  sauce,  and  couldn't  help  handing 
his  plate  for  some  more. 

"  Miss  Jones  looked  as  black  as  a  thunder- 
cloud, and  eyed  him  sharply,  while  she  put  on 
his  plate  about  half  as  much  as  she  had  before. 

"  Well,  at  last  we  got  through  the  first  course. 
For  my  part,  I  felt  hungrier  than  before — and  I 
guess  my  husband  and  Reuben  felt  about  the 
same  ;  but  of  course  they  didn't  say  anything. 

"  The  second  course  consisted  of  a  custard 
pudding  and  an  apple  pie.  The  dishes  that  they 
was  baked  on  wasn't  any  bigger  than  a  common- 
sized  saucer.  Miss  Jones  helped  to  them  her- 
self. 

"  'Which  will  you  take,  Mrs.  Pringle,'  asked 
Miss  Jones,  '  a  piece  of  the  pudding  or  pie  V 

"  '  A  piece  of  the  pudding,  if  you  please/  I 
said. 

"  She  gave  me  a  little  piece,  just  large  enough 
for  you  to  see,  if  you  looked  very  sharp. 

"' And  which  will  you  have,  Mr.  Pringle1?' 
she  asked  r*.y  husband. 

"  '  He  saw  what  a  small  piece  of  pudding  I 
had  got,  and  so  concluded  he'd  better  try  pie. 

"  '  You  may  give  me  a  piece  of  pie,  if  you 
please/  said  he. 

"  She  gave  him  a  piece  about  a  third  as  large 
as  you  get  in  a  confectioner's ;  aud  them,  you 
know,  are  small  enough,  in  all  conscience. 

"  'And  which  will  you  have,  Master  Reuben  V 
asked  Miss  Jones. 

"  '  I'll  have  a  piece  of  both,'  said  Reuben, 
desperately. 

"  Lor,  you  ought  to  have  seen  how  Miss  Jones 
looked!  The  spoon  dropped  from  her  hand, 
and  she  stared  hard  at  Reuben. 

"  '  Did  your  parents  never  teach  you  to  regu- 
late your  appetite  V  she  inquired,  severely. 

"  '  They  always  use  to  give  me  enough  to  eat,' 
said  Reuben,  '  and  don't  put  me  off  with  such 
stingy  little  pieces  of  pie  as  you  do.' 

"  Well,  Miss  Jones  was  hopping  mad,  and 
told  Reuben  he  was  a  glutton ;  and  then  I  took 
his  side.  Well,  the  upshot  of  it  was,  that  we 
didn't  stay  at  Miss  Jones's  but  a  week,  and  du- 
ring that  time  I  lost  a  pound  a  day.  After  that 
I  tried  another  boarding-house  :  perhaps  I'll  tell 
you  about  it  some  time.  I  hope  to  goodness  I 
never  shall  get  into  a  genteel  boarding-house 
again !" 
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i  mol  ii  ohlld)  wild  bounding  o'or  the  toa, 

Wboao  vi  i-->-  Out  ahoottH,  and  oyw  of  sparkling  bluOj 
Onfii  Rrru'i-ii  mi  nngol'a  Dim,  it  mnxatd  to  dm, 

Or  utolo  from  lummor  ikiei  oaoa  rerlod  hue. 
I  tiink  iili  dlmpiod  Eiand  in  mlna  and  kl    od 

'iiii-  Ilttlo  Dpi  thai  parted  with  n  imllo, 
Ami  aa  I  ilivw  aim  r< > 1 1 < 1 1 >  to  mj  knoo, 

l  mid,  "  T»  II  in.-,  where  i*  thy  homo,  nwoot  ohlld?" 
"Mj  in  unit  is  thorn,"  ha  said,  "  nllhln  the  ronst  wild.' 

I  saw  a  moldon  in  n  bowor  of  bloom, 
witu  goldon  curia  and  form  of  bultlau  grace-; 

[tosai  Burroundod  bar  with  riob  porfumo, 
AnJ  lont  n  fraahox  huo  to  hor  bright  face. 

1  askod  hot,  too,  "  Whom  is  thy  homo,  1'itir  maldT" 
"  up  tlii'm  whore  rise  thorn  i  arrota  in  the  i  ky, 

Ami  nil  thoso  graceful  poplar-trow,"  oho  soldi 

Iho  while  with  n  proud  Unlit  In  Iiit  blue  eye, 
And  Bvroutuess  in  u  voice  that  all  too  hooii  mutt  dlo! 

1  met  an  aged  man,  whoso  silvery  hair 

Betokened  well  tho  cares  of  many  years — 
Whom*  wrinkled  brow,  mire  nil  herein'  and  fair, 

BflRpoko  wild  struggles  with  oarth'a  grief  and  team, 
"  Whore  Is  thy  home,  dear  sir?"  1  askod  of  him, 

"  My  borne?"  bo  cried,  while  rapture  filled  hU  oyes, 
ii.'  dropped  his  staff— up  through  the  ether  dim 

Me  gazed  :  "  There  Is  my  home — beyond  the  skies — 
A  glorious  home,  where  mv  bright  crown  of  victory  lies.1 


Written  for  Gloason'fl  Pictorial. 

TOO    PARTICULAR. 

DY   J.   HENKY    SYMOXDS. 

For  eleven  years,  hundreds  of  people  have 
noticed  Solomon  Sett  leave  his  hoarding-house, 
or  on  his  way  to  hie  office  down  town  at  just 
such  an  hour  in  the  forenoon,  and  his  return 
at  a  precise  hour  in  the  afternoon.  In  fact,  so 
exact  was  he  in  these  movements,  that  it  was 
said  that  a  watchmaker  whose  store  he  passed 
set  his  watclics  by  him  rather  than  by  the  mam- 
moth "regulator"  that  hung  by  his  window. 

Solomon  was  always  the  very  picture  of  neat- 
ness and  precision ;  Ilia  large,  round  face  was 
always  cleau  shaved ;  his  boots  dazzled  like  the 
sun  ;  each  particular  hair  that  could  be  seen,  lay 
in  just  such  a  shape  ;  his  linen  would  put  snow 
to  the  blush ;  his  hat  and  kids  appeared  to  have 
come  new  from  their  respective  dealers  that 
morning,  and  his  coat  and  pants  were  always 
spotless,  stainless,  and  speckless.  He  looked  so 
neat  and  nice  that -persons  who  daily  passed  him, 
but  could  not  call  him  by  name,  said  :  "  There 
goes  the  man  who  has  just  come  out  of  the 
band  box."  And  there  was  a  sort  of  legend 
among  the  children  who  lived  in  the  streets 
through  which  he  passed  and  re-passcd  every 
day,  to  the  effect  that  when  he  went  home 
nights  he  was  put  away  in  a  drawer,  and  was 
taken  out  fresli  every  morning. 

Solomon,  before  he  was  his  own  master — that 
is,  during  the  five  years  that  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  Smith  Brothers  &  Jones — had  some 
scores  of  different  boarding-places,  each  one  of 
which  he  left,  complaining  of  some  want  of 
neatness  or  cleanliness  upon  the  part  of  the 
landlady.  At  one  place,  a  clean  cloth  was  not 
laid  upon  the  dining-table  at  every  meal ;  at  a 
second,  the  dust  accumulated  faster  than  the  ser- 
vants could  dispose  of  it;  at  a  third,  he  imag- 
ined tliat  the  landlady  was  not  perfection  in  her 
dress ;  and  for  every  place  there  was  a  fault, 
until  good  fortune  sent  him  to  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Glimmer,  who  quickly  learned  his  pecu- 
liarities ;  and  as  he  paid  good  prices,  promptly, 
she  would  almost  as  soon  have  thought  of  cut- 
ting otT  her  right  hand  as  of  giving  Mr.  Sett  the 
slightest  chance  to  find  fault.  As  Solomon  was 
aware  that  he  was  hard  to  please,  but  knew 
when  he  was  suited,  he  remained  contented  with 
Mrs.  Glimmer  for  several  years. 

Of  course  Sett  was  a  bachelor.  His  most  in- 
timate friends  said  that  he  would  never  get  mar- 
ried ;  he  was  too  particular.  Not  but  that  he 
had  a  true  regard  for  female  loveliness,  and  re- 
spected the  sex  ;  but  then  he  had  been  disgusted 
so  many  times  by  the  sight  of  a  fine  form  loung- 
ing on  the  sofa  in  a  torn  and  dirty  dress,  or 
promenading  the  streets  with  bedraggled  skirts, 
or  of  a  pretty  face  beneath  uncombed  hair  and 
a  jammed  bonnet,  that  he  had  about  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  would  never  try  to  obtain 
a  Mrs.  Sett.  At  one  time  he  thought  lu'mself 
desperately  in  love  with  a  charming  west-end 
belle ;  but  he  called  upon  her  rather  unexpect- 
edly one  forenoon  to  invite  her  to  the  opera,  and 
she  came  down  from  her  chamber  to  greet  him 
with  a  ragged  morning  dress  on,  and  her  hair  in 
curl-papers,  which  caused  his  ardor  to  cord  so 


Buddonly  that  hoanid  nothing  aboul  tho  opera, 
but  asked  if  ho  dropped  a  ring  upon  the  parlor 
floor  while  malting  a  call  o  few  evenings'  pre- 
vious.   Afterward*  lie  paid  Borne  attontioi 

vorj  pretty  young  lady  from  BaltimorOj  but 
while  they  wore  promenading  Washington  itreoi 
together  one  day,  she  stopped  to  fondle n  muddy 
spaniel!  and  Solomon  walked  on  without  her.  I 
might  enumerate  similar  oases  al  length,  but  it 
would  bo  useless. 

After  he  had  been  n  rosidonl  of  Mrs.  Glim- 
mer's house  some  eleven  years,  and  had  been  in 

businois   for  himself—  of  tho   (Inn  of  Sol 

Sett  &  ( !o. — nearly  the  same  I  ngth  of  time,  he 

was  Minn id  as  a  witness  ni  a  court  bolden  in 

the  Bhiro  town  of  one  of  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties. The  case  was  continued  several  days,  and 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  remain  in  the  town  as 
many  nights.  After  tea  the  first  day,  he  walked 
out  and  down  the  pretty  elm-shaded  village 
streets,  lined  on  either  Bide  by  neat,  white  farm- 
houses,  in  front  of  which  wore  trim  garden -plots. 
In  one  of  these  same  flower-gardens  he  saw  a 
young  lady,  not  handsome,  but  yet  very   neat 

and  tasty,  cutting  (lowers  and  arranging  u  bou- 
quet. He  stood  upon  tho  other  side  of  the  way, 
watching  her  until  she  finished  and  went  into 
the  house ;  then  he  turned  back  to  the  hotel,  won- 
dering who  she  was.  The  next  evening  he  re- 
peated his  walk,  and  again  he  saw  tho  young 
lady,  and  again  ho  wondored  who  she  was.  As 
wondering  did  not  solve  the  mystery,  be  decided 
to  inquire,  and  so  had  recourse  to  Ins  landlord. 

"Rather  above  the  medium  height"?"  asked 
the  host,  in  response  to  his  guest's  question, 
which  is  the  universal  Yankee  mode  of  answer- 
ing- 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Sett. 

'*  Fall  face — red  cheeks  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"And  a  very  brilliant  eye  1" 

"  That  is  the  one.     Who  is  it  V 

"Why,  it  is  the  daughter  of  Squire  Hobart. 
You'll  have  a  chance  to  see  him  to-morrow. 
He'll  cross-examine  you." 

The  next  day  Solomon  was  placed  upon  the 
stand  and  examined  at  great  length — for  he  was 
an  important  witness — but  he  told  a  straight- 
forward story,  and  upon  his  cross-examination 
repeated  portions  of  it  several  times  without  va- 
rying a  word,  which  so  pleased  the  eccentric 
lawyer  (Hobart),  that,  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  court,  he  sought  and  obtained  an  introduc- 
tion to  our  hero,  and  invited  him  to  take  tea 
with  him  that  evening,  which  invitation  Sett 
accepted  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Tbe 
two  gentlemen  were  mutually  pleased  with  each 
other,  and  ultimately  became  staunch  friends. 
The  following  summer  Solomon  paid  quite  a 
visit  to  the  Hobart  farm,  and  while  there  he  was 
very  attentive  to  Miss  Lucy  Hobart,  and  as  she 
evinced  no  displeasure  at  these  attentions,  he 
proposed  in  due  form  before  his  return  to  the 
city,  and  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Hobart  did  not 
favor  the  suit  of  the  lover.  She  thought  him 
too  superficially  exact  and  neat  to  value  aright 
the  love  of  a  young  woman,  but  the  daughter 
loved  him,  and  the  squire  regarded  him  as  a 
perfect  model  man ;  besides  which,  he  placed 
great  confidence  in  his  daughter's  judgment  and 
strength  of  character,  so  the  mother  waived  her 
objections,  and  a  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
ceremony,  and  preparations  made  for  the  ap- 
proaching nuptials. 

The  bridegroom  was  expected  at  noon  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  wedding,  and  a  carriage  was 
at  the  depot  awaiting  him,  but  he  did  not  come. 
Again,  when  the  evening  train  came  in,  the  car- 
riage was  in  waiting  for  him,  but  it  drove  back 
to  the  squire's  house  without  Solomon,  and  the 
family  began  to  wonder  and  conjecture  what 
could  have  happened  to  him,  and  Lucy  passed  a 
sleepless  night  through  fear  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  him.  The  next  morning,  within 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  the  time  arranged  for 
the  ceremony  to  be  performed,  Sett  came  rush- 
ing into  tho  house  perspiring  freely  and  nearly 
out  of  breath.  In  a  few  words  he  explained  to 
Lucy  the  cause  of  his  delay,  winch  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  tailor,  who  put  round  molds  into 
his  vest?  buttons  instead  of  flat  ones,  as  he  had 
ordered,  and  the  consoqient  consumption  of 
time  necessary  to  change  them. 

For  a  few  moments  Lucy  was  undecided  what 
to  do.  She  was  tempted  to  laugh  in  his— face, 
but  checked  her  feelings,  and  concluded  to  many 
him  and  cure  him,  which  she  was  confident  she 
could  do.  So  the  man  of  God  pronounced  the 
words  which  made  them  one,  and  the  guests 
enjoyed  themselves  apparently  as  well  as  though 


the  bridegroom  had  not  boon  dilatory.  After  a 
short  tour  to  tho  northern  part  of  the  State,  the 
wedded  pair  returned  to  the  city  and  Bottled 
down  in  lion  c-keeping  in  a  very  neat  and  pret- 
tily furnished  house  in  a  genteel  part  of  tho 
city.  But  Mrs.  Sett  took  occasion  to  And  fault 
with  nearly  everything  In  iiiMiai.mii  the  house* 

and  in    loss  than    two  months  nearly  every  piree 

of  furniture  En  the  ostabllshraont  had  been  either 
altered  or  exchanged ;  tho  carpets  wore  covered 

With    rugs    and    ships   of  hocking;   mlri'Oro   mid 

picturo-framos  wore  muffled  in  muslin,  as  wore 
tho  gas-fixtures;  tables  and  chairs  were  envoi- 

Opod    in    huge    coverings,  and    everything  about 

the  bouse  looked  as  Btiff,  prim  and  uncomforta- 
ble OB  possible. 

A  year  passed  away,  and  although  Mr.  Sett 
bad  thought  to  liimself  a  number  of  times  that 
his  wife  was  rather  over-nico,  he  said  nothing  to 
her,  but  continued  as  precise  in  his  dress  and 
Other  matters  as  ever.  Kvcry  two  or  three  days 
a  new  servant  would  come,  and  an  old  one  would 
Leave,  complaining  how  very  particular  mistress 
WOfl.  Grocer's  and  butcher's  boys  and  milk  and 
iee-men  complained  because  they  were  forced  to 
scrape  their  boots  before  they  wore  allowed  to 
come  through  the  area  and  into  the  back-yard. 
Bock-door  pedlers  and  beggars  soon  learned  to 
give  the  house  a  wide  berth,  as  they  received 
nothing  but  scoldings  ;  and  artisans  who  were 
called  to  make  repairs  about  the  house,  wondered 
that  she  was  ever  married,  she  was  so  particular. 
Solomon  began  to  hear  daily  complaints  from 
his  wife  at  last,  many  of  which  were  too  trivial 
to  think  of,  and  he  was  a  dozen  times  upon  the 
point  of  answering  his  wife,  that  she  was  too 
particular. 

One  day  Solomon  received  a  call  at  his  count- 
ing-room from  a  former  fellow-clerk,  who  had 
for  a  number  of  years  been  in  business  in  Chi- 
cago. As  he  was  busy  then,  but  was  anxious 
to  talk  over  old  matters  with  him,  he  invited 
him  to  his  house  to  dine,  promising  to  show  him 
the  neatest  specimen  of  a  wife  that  he  had  ever 
seen.  The  friend  called  at  the  proper  hour  to 
accompany  Solomon  home,  promising  himself 
quite  a  treat.  Lucy  received  her  husband's 
friend  with  perfect  politeness,  but  it  seemed  stiff 
and  formal ;  he  could  but  notice  the  extreme 
care  which  seemed  to  be  taken  of  everything, 
and  thought  that  though  tho  rooms  looked  tidy, 
they  lacked  an  air  of  comfort.  Dinner  was  an- 
nounced, and  Mr.  Sett  waited  upon  Ins  friend 
into  the  dining-room  ;  everything  about  the  apart- 
ment was  neat  to  a  fault,  and  a  servant  wiped 
each  chair  before  placing  it  at  the  table,  much  to 
the  annoyance  of  Solomon,  who  becamg  so 
fidgetty  by  the  time  he  took  his  seat,  that  in 
helping  to  the  soup  he  spilt  two  or  three  drops 
upon  the  cloth.  Mre.  Sett  noticed  it  and  ex- 
claimed : 

*'  Why,  how  careless,  Solomon !  Bring  a 
clean  cloth,  Margaret." 

"  Never  mind ;  this  one  will  do ;"  stammered 
Solomon. 

"  It  will  not  do,"  replied  Mis.  S. 

Li  spite  of  all  that  could  be  said  or  done,  the 
dishes  were  removed  and  a  clean  cloth  spread, 
during  which  Solomon  and  his  guest  felt  very 
awkward.  At  length  dinner  was  commenced, 
but  there  was  so  much  fault-finding,  and  so 
many  apologies,  that  it  was  a  very  unpleasant 
repast,  and  both  gentlemen  felt  relieved  when  it 
was  finished.  Upon  their  return  to  the  parlor 
they  found  two  servants — one  busy  re-arranging 
the  books  and  ornaments  upon  the  table  and 
what-not,  the  other  wiping  the  doors  and  brush- 
ing imaginary  dust  from  the  carpet  where  the 
gentlemen's  feet  had  rested.  The  guest  took  an 
early  departure  with  not  a  very  exalted  opinion 
of  Mrs.  Sett's  neatness.  As  soon  as  he  had 
gone  Solomon  rushed  to  Ids  wife,  hardly  able  to 
restrain  his  feelings,  exclaiming  : 

"  How  could  you,  Lucy  V 

"  How  could  I  what  V* 

"  Why,  act  so  absurdly  before  my  friend." 

"  Absurdly  %  How  V  asked  the  wife,  in  scorn- 
ing wonder. 

"  Why,  to  insist  on  changing  the  table-cloth 
at  dinner,  and  to  have  the  girls  in  here  to  work 
immediately  after  dinner.  You  can't  think  how 
I  felt." 

"  I  thought  that  you  were  very  neat,  Solo- 
mon— that  you  prided  yourself  upon  being  par- 
ticular." 

"  So  I  do.     But  there  are  times — " 

"  Thank  you — thank  you  !  For  a  year  I  have 
been  waiting  to  hear  you  say  that.  Ever  since 
you  preferred  having  flat  moles  in  your  vest-but- 
tons, to  spending  the  evening  before  nur  mar- 


riage with  in« .  I  havu  been  longing  to  hear  you 
make  thai  admission.  I  cannot  have  made  you 
more  uneasy  to  day  than  you  made  me  then ; 
but  I  hope  that  we  maj  botb  forgive  each  other, 
and  hereafter  UvoIobs  for  Bupcrficial  show  and 

more  for  true  c tort. 

Several  yeaiM  have  passed  flinCO  Solomon  Sett 

entertained  his  friend  from  Chicago,  lb- and 
Imh  wife  arc  still  happy,  and  ore  Still  m-at,  but 
they  arc  never  too  particular. 


TI1K  FATE  OF  T1IK  OAK. 


Ill'  u.\ltki    001WIWALL. 


The  0*1  to  n   nmto  I-  calling, 
The  rlvar  bti  bourM  >ong  Hlug«, 

ButtheOah  b  I feed  forfeiting, 

That  ii.'    .  tood  tot  ii  hundred  ruringii. 

Hark!  n  blow— and  a  dull  »ou>id  follow): 
a  iQcond — bd  bowa  hi"  hood: 

A  third  —  unci  tin-  \\  ood'n  ditrk  hollow* 
Now  know  that  their  King  In  dead. 

EBj  anas  from  the  trunk*  nrc  rlvon — 

Mm  body  ail  barked  and  tqaartiL— 
Aud  he'fl  u&w,  itite  a  felon,  driven 

In  chains,  u>  tin-  niron^  dock-yard. 
Hc'h  pawn  through  the  Dliddle,  and  turned, 

9or  tbe  ribs  of  a  frigate  free, 
And  he'fl  caulked,  and  pitched,  and  burned, 

Aud  now — he  in  fit  forueu. 

Oh!  now — with  his  wings  outspread 

Like  a  ghost  (if  a  ghost  inuy  be) 
He  will  triumph  again,  though  dead, 

And  be  dreaded  in  every  sea. 
The  lightning  will  bla/,e  about. 

And  wrap  him  in  flaming  pride, 
And  tbe  thunder-loud  cannon  will  shout 

In  the  fight,  from  hi-4  bold  broadside. 

And  when  he  has  fought — and  won 

And  been  honored  from  shore  to  nhorc, 
And  bis  journey  on  earth  is  done — 

Why,  what  can  be  ask  for  more? 
There  b  nought  that  a  kiug  can  claim, 

Or  a  roct  or  warrior  bold, 
Save  a.  rhyme  and  a  short-lived  name, 

And  to  mix  with  the  common  mould! 


PLEASING  EVERYBODY. 

Do  not  delude  yourself  with  the  idea  that  you 
can  please  everybody.  Who  ever  saw  anybody 
that  was  worth  anything  that  had  nobody  to  find 
fault  with  him  ?  You  would  have  to  do  evil  in 
many  cases  to  please  the  evil ;  some,  to  gratify 
their  pride  ;  indulge  the  selrnb  ;  submit  to  the 
tyrannical ;  be  a  tool  fur  the  ambitious,  and  bo 
careftd  not  to  have  anything  as  good  as  those 
who  desire  to  have  everything  superior  to  their 
neighbor.  If  you  are  a  public  man,  should  you 
be  diligent,  you  must  expect  to  have  many  se- 
cretly dislike  you  and  talk  against  you,  for  your 
success;  and  if  yon  accomplish  little,  though 
many  show  themselves  friendly,  it  often  leaks 
out  that  some  who  appear  pleasant  to  vou  do 
thus  because  they  do  not  fear  your  rivalry ;  they 
may  smile  upon  you  outwardly  and  yet  inwardly 
entertain  contempt  for  your  inefficiency.  Al- 
ways do  that  which  is  right,  be  diligent,  do  the 
most  you  can,  paying  no  regard  to  faultfinders, 
and  you  will  find  as  many  friends  as  any  sensi- 
ble man  may  desire. 


Dinna  curse  him,  sir ;  I  have  heard  a  good 
man  say  that  a  curse  was  like  a  stone  flung  up 
to  the  heavens,  and  maist  like  to  return  on  his 
head  that  sent  it. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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GLEASON'S    PICTORIAL. 


ICE    CUTTING   AT   SPY   POND,   WEST    CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


ICE  CUTTING  AT  SPY  POND. 

This  beautiful  pond  lies  in  West  Cambridge, 
Mass.  During  the  season  of  ice-cutting;,  thou- 
sands of  people  gather  about  it  to  witness  the 
ingenious  operation.  Ice  has  become  an  article 
of  export  from  New  England,  and  large  for- 
tunes have  been  made  in  the  business.  It  is 
Bhipped  in  large  quantities  to  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  The  ice-cutting  itself  well  repays  a  visit 
to  the  pond  where  it  is  done.  You  see  on  the 
smooth  and  glare  surface  perhaps  three  or  four 
hundred  men,  with  horses  to  match  them.  One 
horse  draws  an  instrument  known  by  the  name 
of  a  marker,  which,  being  guided  by  liis  driver, 


divides  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  surface  into 
squares.  Then  comes  along  another  horse, 
drawing  an  ice  plow,  which  marks  out  the  fur- 
rows. Next  follows  a  splitting-bar,  which  is 
called  an  ice-saw,  and  splits  oft"  the  huge  cakes 
clear  and  free.  After  this  they  are  pulled  along 
by  an  ice-book  to  the  platform,  whence  they  are 
drawn  to  tho  houses  prepared  fcr  their  storage. 
Some  ice-merchants  cut  and  store  over  100,000 
Nns  of  ice  every  year.  As  many  as  6000  tons 
aro  housed,  in  the  busy  season,  in  a  single  day. 
This  winter  tho  ice  has  made  extremely  thick 
and  clear,  without  having  any  air  holes  frozen  in ; 
and  the  crop  gathered  thus  far  is  a  good  one. 


SLEDGING  IN  THE  CHAMPS  EL.YSEE8* 

It  is  no  common  occurrence  that  the  Parisians 
enjoy  actual  sleighing,  as  we  do  here  in  Ameri- 
ca, but  this  present  winter  has  proved  the  bitter- 
est one  known  to  those  very  sensitive  people, 
for  nineteen  years,  the  mercury  going  a.  great 
wnyB  helow  the  point  of  general  consternation. 
As  a  consequence,  snow  has  fallen  in  greater  or 
less  quantities  in  their  public  parks  and  woods, 
and  turn-outs  on  rnnners  have  attracted  univer- 
sal attention.  The  last  wonder,  of  course,  lasts 
in  Paris  till  the  next  one  comes  up ;  and  a  cou- 
ple of  American  cutters  held  their  place  in  tfce 
list  of  such,  one  day  this  winter,  till  the  snow 


was  no  more.  Tho  establishment  represented 
below  is  exceedingly  Frenehy  in  all  its  aspects. 
Everything  for  effect.  For  example,  the  gentle- 
man companion  sits  snuggled  up  under  the  beak 
of  the  bird-shaped  dashboard ;  the  lady  drives ;  and 
the  driver — to  speak  Hibernically — stands  be- 
hind and  does  his  best,  in  n  very  awkward  way, 
to  lay  the  braid  oa  tho  horses.  The  draught 
horse  is  oddly  geared  up,  great  pains  being 
taken  to  swing  tho  bell  ho  tingles  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  his  crest  being  triumphantly  set  oft 
with  a  plume.  The  sport  of  such  sleighing 
must  consist  in  its  novelty,  if  in  anything, 
when  the  thermometer  is  below  zoro. 


SLEDGING    IN    THE    CHAMPS    ELYSEES,    PARIS. 
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JAMES    BUCHANAN,   PRESIDENT    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


JOHN    0.    BRECKENRIDGE,   VICE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES. 


PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

"We  present  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial,  this 
week,  with  accurate  likenesses  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
former  is  abont  seventy  years  of  age,  and  the 
latter  but  forty.  The  President  has  beenin  pub- 
lic service  all  his  life,  datirg  from  his  earliest 
manhcod.  He  has  rejfcrcsented  hie  State  in  both 
Honsos  of  Corgress,  and  his  country  in  the 
Cabinet  and  at  the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and 
St.  James.  Few  men  can  say,  at  the  close  of 
life,  that  they  have  tasted  such  and  so  many 
public  honors.  The  Vice  President  is  of  Revo- 
lutionary stock,  an<La  native  of  Kentucky.  He 
is  recognized  afan 
able  and  fearless  de- 
bater, and  challenges 
the  high  respect  of  his 
opponents.  In  person 
he  is  tall  and  com- 
manding. He  served 
with  distinction  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and, 
while  a  member  of 
Congress,  was  offered 
the  mission  to  Spain 
by  President  Pierce, 
which  he  saw  fit  to 
decline.  The  likeness 
is  from  life,  and  may 
be  relied  on,  like  that 
of  the  President,  as 
accurate.  The  im- 
pression made  on  the 
minds  of  foreigners, 
when  they  come  to  see 
for  themselves  the 
simple  republican 
masners  of  our  highest 
executive  officers,  is 
always  a  strange  and 
unexpected  one.  They 
can  hardly  understand 
why  the  head  of  a 
gnat  nation  like  ours 
should  not  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  power 
of  an  army,  and  wear 
the  trappings  that  sig- 
nify royalty.  But  this 
is  one  of  the  desirable 
fruits  of  our  fn  e  insti- 
tutions, and  attests  ihe 
faith  and  confidence 
the  people  of  our  coun- 
try put  in  man,  before 
authority  and  rank. 


ROYAL  PALACE  OF  CHRISTIANSBORG. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  palaces  in  Europe. 
It  is  the  town  residence  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, and  is  built  on  Castle  Isle,  on  the  spot 
where  the  castle  was  erected  by  Bi&hop  Absolar, 
in  1168,  to  strike  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  pi- 
rates who  swarmed  in  that  region.  During  the 
reign  of  Christian  IV.  the  castle  was  pulled 
down,  to  make  room  for  a  palace  on  its  site. 
This  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1794,  and 
the  present  one  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Chris- 
tian VII,  and  finished  during  that  of  Frederick 
VI.  We  visited  the  spot  not  long  ago,  and 
were  much  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of  the 


structure  whose  representation  is  given  beneath. 
It  stands  out  a  very  vivid  picture  in  our  memo- 
ry. There  are  two  bas-reliefs  by  Thorwalsden 
over  the  principal  entrance  to  the  palace,  repre- 
senting well-known  characters  in  mythology; 
and  in  niches  on  either  side  of  the  same  are  set 
four  colossal  figures  from  the  chisel  of  the  same 
Danish  master.  The  staircase — called  the 
King's  staircase — is  of  polished  mahogany,  and 
the  railings  are  of  solid  brass.  All  the  interior 
apartments  are  on  a  magnificent  scale  ;  but  the 
one  excelling  all  others  is  culled  the  Riddersal,  or 
Knights  Hall.  This  hall  is  a  blaze  of  splendor, 
from  one  end  to  another.      Then  the  King's 


THE   PALACE   OF    CHRISTIANSBORG,   AT    COPENHAGEN,   DENMARK. 


Throne  Room  is  a  noble  apartment,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  four  large  paintings,  representing 
remarkable  scenes  in  Danish  history.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  palace  the  large  exterior  court, 
which  is  enclosed  on  both  sides  by  buildings, 
forms  a  grand  riding-ground,  where  equestrians 
attached  to  the  royal  family  arc  to  be  seen  exer- 
cising in  the  air.  The  buildings  themselves 
form  the  court-theatre,  the  royal  carriagc-houso, 
stables,  etc.  When  we  were  there,  we  saw  in 
the  stables  Bix  of  the  most  beautiful  white  Arab 
horses  it  is  possible  for  one  to  look  at  and  not 
covet.  Not  far  from  the  palace  is  the  famous 
Thorwalsden 's  Museum,  containing  a  very  large 
collection  of  workB  of 
art,  all  the  production 
of  the  artist  above,  and 
which  were  patriotical- 
ly presented  by  him  to 
Denmark.  The  build- 
ing is  of  two  stories, 
and  in  the  centre  is  an 
open  court  where  the 
remains  of  the  artist 
are  mouldering  away 
in  the  midst  of  the 
works  of  his  brain  and 
hands.  He  selected 
this  spot  for  his  grave 
himself,  and  all  visi- 
tors are  made  to  re- 
member that  he  lies 
among  his  own  im- 
mortal works.  In  the 
church  of  "  Our  La- 
dy," near  by,  is  the 
original  group,  from 
hi3  chisel,  of  "  Christ 
and  hiB  Apostles,"  cop- 
ies of  which  in  plaster 
were  exhibited  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  New 
York.  This  is  always 
an  object  of  great  in- 
terest to  visitors,  and 
not  less  so  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Copenhagen 
themselves.  The  pal- 
ace we  present  here- 
with is  a  favorite  with 
the  people,  as  it  is 
with  the  King.  As 
in  the  other  first-class 
royal  structures  of  Eu- 
rope, the  imprwsion 
made  is  one  or  repose 
and  magnificence. 
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GLEASOX'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  G lea-ton 'a  Pictorial. 
TO  MOURNERS. 


BT  W.   SCOTT   ARBOTT. 


Poor  is  the  heart  that  hath  no  woe, 

That  in  its  past  can  find  no  token 
By  which  another's  grief  to  know — 

No  balm  for  kindred  hearts  when  broken. 
And  cheerless  must  its  journey  be, 

When  to  the  future  it  is  groping— 
No  grief  to  link  with  memory, 

And  fearing  nothing— nothing  hoping. 

And  narrow,  too,  must  be  the  heart, 

That  hath  no  room  for  sorrow  in  it; — 
It  proudly  bids  all  joy  depart, 

And  love  is  coldly  dared  to  win  ic. 
The  flowers  of  love  unnoted  bloom, 

And  blush,  and  shrink,  and  fade,  and  wither; 
The  empty  heart  in  selfish  gloom, 

Beholds  them  go,  and  cares  not  whither. 

Alone,  unloved,  that  heart  must  grope — 

(Love  is  not  gained  except  by  giving,) 
It  i-f  the  charnel-house  of  hope, 

Arjd  holds  the  corse,  it  spurned,  when  living — 
Brief  is  the  badge  of  brotherhood 

The  angels  have  to  mortals  given, 
The  talisman  by  which  the  good 

Throw  open  all  the  gates  of  heaven. 

Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
THE 

CRUISER  OF  THE  RED  SEA. 

a  tale  of  arabian  life  and  manners. 

[continued.] 

CHAPTER  XI. 

THE    ISLE    OF    THE    SINGHLESE. 

The  English  frigate  aboard  of  which  we  have 
seen  Orlo  received  —  the  Cyclops — had  stood 
steadily  on  towards  the  town,  and  was  now 
nearing  her  nsual  anchorage,  some  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  from  the  landing.  The  arch-con- 
spirator had  become  quite  angry  at  the  English 
commander,  because  that  personage,  busy  in 
reckoning  up  and  arranging  the  soundings  made 
during  the  day,  did  not  at  once  reinstate  him  in 
possession  of  the  felucca.  Full  of  wrath  to- 
wards everything  and  everybody,  even  himself, 
he  made  up  his  mind,  more  doggedly  than  ever, 
to  go  to  work  anew  and  redeem  himself  from 
all  the  errors  he  had  made,  and  all  adversities 
which  had  come  upon  him. 

How  should  he  perform  this  great  task  ? 
The  considerations  which  now  put  the  ques- 
tion so  sharply  to  him,  were  many.  He  wanted 
revenge — money,  success  in  his  plans — and  could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  being  kept  out  of  the 
legitimate  inheritance  of  his  villany  by  a  simple 
girl.  It  had  all  been  through  his  own  careless- 
ness— this  running  away  with  the  felucca  ;  he 
knew  that  well ;  but  the  deed  had  none  the  less 
been  wanting  in  performance.  It  had  been 
done  so  naturally  and  simply,  too,  that  he  felt 
cut  to  the  quick  to  think  that  his  foresight 
should  not  have  guarded  against  such  an  event. 
As  it  was,  however,  the  craft  being  gone,  it  only 
remained  for  him  to  set  himself  to  work  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  command  of  her  again. 
This  he- would  do. 

His  first  proceeding  was  to  swim  ashore  from 
the  frigate — at  least  a  mile  and  three-quarters — 
to  a  point  of  land  not  far  north  of  the  Bay  of 
Palms.  After  landing  and  shaking  himself  as 
cle^r  of  the  water  as  he  could,  he  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  cape  opposite  the  spot  where 
the  felucca  was  lying.  Here  he  seated  himself 
on  a  rock,  looking  towards  the  coveted  cruiser, 
and  discussing  in  his  mind  the  several  ways  and 
means  of  securing  possession. 
He  finally  hit  upon  his  plan. 
From  his  boyhood  he  had  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  best  of  swimmers,  and 
this  accomplishment  should  now  do  him  a  good 
service.  He  would  secretly  lower  himself  into 
the  water,  then  lie  down  on  his  back,  leaving 
only  liis  chin  and  nose  above  the  surface,  and  in 
this  way  he  could  float,  or  paddle  himself  with 
his  hands,  alongside  of  the  vessel. 
In  this  way  he  could  not  fail. 
Just  as  he  was  about  to  start,  he  saw  a  wo- 
man— his  instinct  told  him  that  it  was  Zulah — 
going  off  to  the  felucca,  in  the  care  of  two  girls. 
He  waited  till  they  had  all  reached  the  craft,  the 
girls  entering  the  cabin,  and  then  set  about  the 
execution  of  his  plan. 

Upon  the  beach  Zulah  had  left  a  white  man- 
tle with  a  paper  containing  a  few  words  of  wri- 
ting, should  her  lover  chance  to  appear  in  her 
absence. 

"Let  us  go  down  to  the  Isle  of  Dates,"  said 
she  to  the  Singhlese  maiden,  who  came  out  of 


the  cabin  to  greet  her,  "the  place  about  which 
you  were  speaking.  What  sort  of  a  retreat 
would  it  be  for  a  young  lady  who  is  pursued 
and  in  peril?" 

"A  good  one.  It  is  the  stronghold  of  An- 
tang,  who  has  lately  sold  himself  twice — once 
to  some  great  conspirator,  who  is  at  work  here- 
abouts against  the  sultan,  and  lately  to  the  sul- 
tan, who  is  said  to  have  sought  our  shores  in 
disguise,  in  order  to  learn  the  exact  truth  in  the 
reports  of  a  gathering  insurrection  he  has  re- 
ceived. I  know  all  this,  because  Antang  is  in 
love  with  me,  and  because  I  kiss  all  of  his  se- 
crets out  of  him — same  as  any  woman  can  al- 
ways do  to  a  man." 

"  Do  you  suppose  Antang  is  the  friend  of 
Ouli  Hassac  now,  as  much  as  he  used  to  be?" 

"No,  no;  they  have  had  a  falling  out — a 
misunderstanding  of  some  kind — and  I  have 
heard  Antang  say  that  he  meant  to  do  the  old 
governor  some  harm.  Allah !  only  look  at 
these  people — Antang,  Orlo,  the  governor,  and 
all  of  them — you  will  see  that  they  are  regular 
types  of  their  class — all  bound  up  in  a  chain  of 
deceit,  conspiracy,  and  falsehood.  There  is  no 
dependence  on  any  of  them  for  more  than  a 
week  at  a  time.  The  governor  refuses  to  pay 
Antang  for  a  slave  brought  him,  because  the 
young  tigress  killed  herself.  Orlo  hires  Antang 
to  murder  Ouli  Hassac,  and  receives  him  as  a 
companion-in-arms  in  some  great  affair  or  other, 
and  then  Antang  goes  and  tells  everything  to  the 
sultan  himself,  and  receives  promises  or  money 
sufficient  to  make  him  a  traitor  to  Orlo  and  a 
friend  of  the  sultan.  So  they  go.  Cusk  Cag- 
ner I  I  wonder  where  it  will  all  end?  As  to 
what  that  Medina  fellow  said— well,  he's  neither 
a  friend  to  Orlo  nor  to  Ben-Iddcn,  nor  even  to 
Antang,  whom  he  professes  to  serve,  nor  to  the 
sultan,  whom  he  seeks  to  approach,  but  only 
the  friend  of  himself — having,  like  all  of  these 
fellows,  a  view  uniquely  to  his  own  glory  and 
profit." 

Zulah  could  not  help  but  smile  at  these  viva- 
cious statements,  and  she  felt  assured  that  this 
young  beauty  had  acquired  quite  a  place  in  An- 
tang's  thoughts,  to  have  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  plans  with  which  he  was 
concerned. 

"As  to  our  voyage  up  here — Allah!  the  fe- 
lucca was  coming  up  from  the  isles,  the  Medina 
chieftain  having  concocted  a  plot  with  Antang 
to  come  up  here,  bringing  up  a  lot  of  bogus 
specie,  and  thus  get  track  of  all  the  real  funds 
raised  hereabouts  for  the  revolution.  I  see  that 
those  bags  of  stones  and  miscellaneous  matters 
have  gone,  and  presume  that  they  havo  been 
canned  to  the  place  of  deposit.  If  so,  you  may 
rest  assured  that  the  Medina  fellow  means  to 
carry  off  all  Ben-Idden's  money,  leaving  the 
bogus  treasure  as  the  sole  return  therefor." 

"Allah!  what  a  set  of  plotters  aid  counter- 
plotters  !  But  that's  the  way  with  our  eastern 
politicians.  They  can  do  nothing  cleverly,  ex- 
cept get  up  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  which 
eternally  miscarry.    But  where  is  Antang  now  ?" 

"  Down  at  the  isles,  waiting  Medina's  return 
with  the  money  belonging  to  the  Jiddah  com- 
mittee of  conspiration.  It  seems  that  Medina 
did  collect  quite  a  sum  from  the  sympathizers  in 
that  city,  but  that  he  has  not  accounted  for  it  to 
anybody  but  himself." 

"And  so  Ben  is  deceived.  I  left  word  for 
him  on  the  beach,  that  I  was  going  down  to  the 
isles,  but  perhaps  I  had  better  not  go,  there  are 
so  many  matters  here  to  see  to.  I  do  not  even 
know  whether  my  darling  is  at  liberty  or  not,  or 
even  living,  although  I  have  a  full  hope,  some- 
thing seeming  to  assure  me  that  he  is  alive  and 
triumphing  over  his  foes." 

"  Well,  Medina  cannot  carry  off  the  money 
till  he  gets  a  vessel.  Antang  allowed  us  girls 
to  come  up  here  for  a  brief  change  of  air  and 
scene.  We  have  been  cooped  up  so  long  in  the 
island ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  I  could  tell 
him,  if  we  go  back  without  Medina.  Perhaps — 
but  what  is  that?"  and  she  suddenly  pointed 
down  to  a  mysterious  object  on  the  water,  close  to 
the  felucca.    "Allah  !  it  looks  like  a  man's  face  !" 

It  was  the  face  of  Orlo,  who,  in  pursuance  of 
his  plan,  was  floating  out  to  the  cruiser. 

Zulah  looked  over  the  side  and  saw  the  stern 
face,  the  staring  eyes,  but  not  with  distinctness, 
the  more  especially  as  she  was  misled  by  the 
suspicion  she  had  conceived,  and  which  she  ex- 
pressed. 

"  Allah !  it  is  the  Arab  murdered  by  Orlo  ! 
He  has  come  to  the  surface  !" 

"No,  it's  a  living  man,"  replied  the  Singh- 
lese.    "  I  saw  him  move.  .  There  !" 


"  A  report  followed,  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
a  series  of  fearful  yells  and  moans. 

The  girl  had  drawn  her  pistol  and  fired,  but 
now  trembled  at  the  fearful  execution  she  seemed 
to  have  done. 

"  O,  Allah  !  my  head  is  blown  all  to  pieces  ! 
I  am  dead — murdered — shot — when  I  was  com- 
ing to  warn  you  against  those — 0  !"  cried  Orlo, 
half  springing  out  of  the  water,  as  the  smoke 
of  the  discharge  cleared  away.  "  Save  me  !  do 
not  let  my  body  be  left  to  the  sharks !  Draw 
me  aboard,  and  give  me  decent  burial  on  the 
shore,  as  soon  as  I  am  dead  !" 

Involnnrarily  Zulah  reached  over  the  side  and 
extended  her  hand.  Orlo  caught  it,  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Singhlese  girl,  he  was 
quickly  drawn  out  of  the  water.  He  lost  no 
time  in  arising  to  his  feet,  and  with  marvellous 
celerity  for  a  man  who  had  received  such  a 
wound  as  his  frantic  cries  seemed  to  attest. 

"Ah,  thanks,  my  dear  Zulah,"  he  said,  with 
a  polite  bow.  "  I  shall  now  die  in  peace,  or 
else  live  in  triumph,  we  will  soon  decide  which  !" 

He  had  drawn  his  knife,  and  now  held  it  firm- 
ly in  his  grasp. 

"  The  first  one  of  you  who  offers  to  oppose 
me,"  he  cried,  flourishing  his  weapon  furiouslv, 
"shall  die !" 

"  Allab  !  he  is  not  wounded  at  all !"  cried  the 
Singhlese. 

**  No,  you  did  not  hit  me,  nor  can  you  injure 
me.  The  powder  you  have  used  is  good  for 
nothing !" 

This  statement  was  false,  the  bullet  having 
passed  so  close  to  his  head  as  to  sting  his  right 
ear  and  fairly  stun  him ;  but  the  girls  received 
the  ready  fabrication  as  the  truth. 

"And  so,  we  shall  see  who  triumphs  !"  added 
Orlo,  looking  around,  with  a  dark  and  malig- 
nant sneer  on  his  lips.  "  Zulah,  you  and  the 
girls  had  better  take  up  your  quarters  in  the 
cabin.  I  am  able  to  take  charge  of  the  vessel 
and  get  underway.  You  can  say  to  the  girls 
that  they  are  going  home,  if  you  do  not  get  the 
better  of  me  again,  and  give  another  interrup- 
tion to  our  voyage." 

"You  will  not  take  me,"  replied  the  Singh- 
lese girl,  and  she  bounded  over  the  low  bul- 
wark-; into  the  water,  on  the  side  of  the  felucca 
nearest  to  the  shore. 

Ere  Orlo  comprehended  the  movement,  each 
of  her  companions  had  followed  the  example. 

"  Allah  !  alone  with  him — " 

"  Nay,  Zulah,  come  with  us  !"  cried  the  Singh- 
lese, extending  her  arms. 

Orlo  dashed  forward,  but  he  was  too  late.  He 
merely  tore  a  piece  from  Zulah's  dress,  as,  with 
quick  and  excited  resolution,  she  sprang  from 
the  felucca. 

"And  you  come,  do!"  exclaimed  the  Singh- 
lese, with  a  wild  laugh  of  mockery,  as  she 
sported  as  gracefully  as  a  swan  in  the  water. 
We  girls  have  been  among  the  pearl-divers,  aud 
are  half  fish — same  as  you  are  half  beast — and 
if  you  dare  come  here  in  pursuit  of  Zulah,  we 
will  drown  you  in  three  minutes  !  This  is  our 
element,  quite  as  much  as  yours,  and  we  are  six 
or  eight  to  one  I" 

Orlo  gnashed  his  teeth  with  rage. 

"  There's  no  doubt,"  he  muttered,  "  but  that 
the  young  tigress  could  and  would  keep  her 
word  ;  and  yet — " 

He  took  a  step  to  the  very  bulwarks,  but 
again  paused,  estimating  the  combined  strength 
of  the  girls. 

"No,  no,  I  dare  not  try  it.     Let  them  go  I" 

He  sat  down  upon  the  deck,  silently  gazing 
after  the  girls  as  they  swam  to  the  beach,  con- 
ducting Zulah  between  them. 

"  One  thing  is  certain,"  he  said.  "  I  am  in 
full  command  of  the  vessel,  and  woe  unto  the 
man  or  woman  who  shall  undertake  to  oust  mo  ! 
Curse  them — curse  them!  Their  movement 
takes  me  entirely  by  surprise  again.  They 
know  very  well  that  I  don't  wish  to  run  off  with 
the  felucca,  unless  it  contains  Zulah.  I  must 
be  patient — patient  I" 

He  looked  around  in  every  direction. 

"  There's  a  cloud  coming  up  in  the  south- 
west," he  said — "the  end  of  a  simoon  which 
the  setting  sun  drew  across  the  desert.  I  fear 
we  shall  have  a  little  proof  of  it  even  over  to 
this  shore.  Yes,  it  gathers  and  increases  in  a 
way  I  cannot  mistake  We  shall  have  storm 
and  darkness  enough  soon — within  half  an  hour 
at  least — to  suit  even  the  blackness  and  turmoil 
of  my  thoughts.  The  Cyclops  is  secure  at  her 
anchorage,  and  probably  she  would  not  make 
much  of  one  of  these  sudden  gusts,  as  such 
large  and  staunch  vessels  are  not  much  troubled 


thereby.  As  to  Antang  and  his  Blood-Star, 
why  don't  he  come  up  here  as  agreed,  with  his 
Turkish  allies,  and  all  the  forces  he  has  collected 
for  the  strife  ?  He  may  be  playing  me  false, 
let  no — I  have  made  it  too  much  to  his  prom- 
ised advantage  to  be  in  fear  of  treachery  from 
him.  If  the  rumor  should  be  true,  however, 
that  the  sultan  has  been  to  Medina  and  else- 
where— " 

A  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  away  his  hat, 
and  he  arose  to  his  feet,  again  glancing  around. 
The  cloud  he  had  noticed  was  puffing  out  in  vast 
folds,  increasing  with  snch  rapidity  as  to  dark- 
en that  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  throw  a 
strange  and  vivid  blackness  overall  others.  Al- 
ready the  mere  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  close  in  by  the  shore  began  to  give  way  to 
short  and  chopping  waves,  though  the  felucca 
was  so  protected  in  the  bay  that  he  knew  she 
could  ride  out  the  wildest  storm  without  peril. 
With  a  glance  shorewards,  which  told  him  that 
the  girls  were  taking  shelter  under  the  large 
palm-tree  we  have  mentioned  before,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  house  all  for  the  storm  and  make 
everything  snug,  and  then  seated  himself  on  the 
deck  to  await  the  coming  simoon. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait. 


CHAPTER  XTI. 

THE    STORM  —  THE   BLOOD-STAR    SIGNAL — THE 
SLIGHT    OF    THE    FELUCCA. 

Prom  far  over  the  Red  Sea  and  the  moun- 
tainous regions  which  stretch  away  hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Sinai,  there  came  a 
sullen  and  ominous  roar,  as  of  the  marshalling 
of  mighty  squadrons,  or  as  the  thundering  pro- 
gress of  ten  thousand  horsemen  across  a  distant 
plain.  Already  toppling  over  ou  to  the  moon, 
thus  shutting  out  its  rays,  was  a  huge  bank  of 
jagged  clouds,  which  had  rolled  upwards  to- 
wards the  zenith,  and  beyond  it,  and  was  now 
sweeping  down  in  gigantic  folds,  and  hanging 
like  vast  curtains  over  the  remaining  light; 
while  below,  in  the  form  of  a  mere  scud  upon 
the  water,  came  the  herald  of  the  crowning 
blast. 

"  The  tempest  will  be  brief,  but  a  lifter,"  said 
Orlo.  "  A  regular  Egyptian  darkness  is  com- 
ing down  upon  us,  and  we  shall  soon  be  all  of  a 
color.  But  I'm  glad  of  it,"  he  added,  with  a 
wild  laugh,  arising.  "  Perhaps  I  shall  have  a 
chance  to  creep  ashore  and  seize  that  infernal 
woman  again— as  secure  as  she  thinks  herself — 
by  another  coup  de  main.'* 

Here  and  there  a  gray  old  bird  of  the  sea  flew 
heavily  seaward,  to  meet  the  coming  tempest, 
croaking  a  hoarse  defiance  to  all  its  threatened 
fury,  while  ducks  and  crows,  and  others  more 
partial  to  the  land,  came  shrieking  shorewards, 
wheeling  over  the  palms  and  going  away  to  set- 
tie  into  security  in  the  marshes  beyond.  With 
the  deepening  of  the  darkness,  and  the  increase 
of  the  fury  of  the  wind,  there  was  a  gathering  of 
that  strange  phosphorescent  glare  peculiar  to 
the  Red  Sea  and  some  of  the  low  latitudes  ;  so 
that  all  objects — and  particularly  the  faces  of 
the  individuals  exposed  to  its  influence — shone 
with  a  white  and  ghastly  radiance,  evolved  only 
from  the  elements  then  at  war.  The  waves, 
too,  now  beginning  to  lash  each  other,  and  to 
beat  the  sides  of  the  felucca,  sparkled  at  every 
concussion,  and  a  wild  and  mystic  life  seemed 
to  pervade  everything  in  nature,  above  and  be- 
low— as  well  the  palms  and  the  billows,  as 
those  grandly  marching  clouds. 

The  spectacle  was  sublime. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Orlo,  as  that  gathering  dark- 
ness intervened  between  him  and  the  shore,  "I 
will  leave  the  felucca  to  herself,  and  pay  a  quiet 
visit  to  the  beach.  The  knife  is  still  left  to  mo, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  powder  in  their 
pistols,  however  good  before,  is  not  veiy  dan- 
gerous now.  Iddio!  if  I  could  only  secure  her 
again,  not  storms,  nor  darkness^  nor  devils, 
should  prevent  me  from  taking  her  beyond  the 
reach  and  aid  of  anything  human  or  infernal !" 

Onwards,  as  if  all  nature  was  in  one  grand 
march  towards  its  God,  swept  the  whirling 
clouds  above  and  the  shrieking  winds  below,  all 
rustling  darkly  across  the  troubled  sea  and 
sweeping  the  tops  of  the  palms  downwards 
till  they  cracked  and  snapped  like  pistols ;  and 
louder  and  fiercer  became  the  contention  of  the 
elements,  as  if  each  was  making  the  world  an 
arena  for  its  power,  and  was  whirling  it  away 
through  the  vast  spaces  of  a  living  but  chaotic 
oblivion — so  darkly  were  they  struggling  to- 
gether. 

Already  had  the  felucca  commenced  rocking 
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mid  tossing  on  the  waters,  thus  hold  by  the  hood, 

like  an  impatient  steed;  bill  Orlo  tl ghl  tho 

anchor  would  nut  drag,  or,  M  tho  won  I , 
would  bo  nearly  hold  tin-  Httlo  craft  thai  tho 
beaching  of  her  in  a  temporary  puff  on  tho  soli 
Band  wouW  9b  no  harm.  Resides,  lie  did  not 
know  but  that  hu  should  ho  back  in  a  vory  row 
minutes,  mill  before  tin?  full  vigor  of  (lie  tempest 
should  come  down  upon  bar;  The  girl  might 
bo  beyond  discovery  or  capturOj  and  lie  himself 
might  nave  trouble. 

Thus  thinking,  ho  placed  his  knife  botweon 
his  tooth,  st>  oj  i' i  have  ii  ready  to  his  hand,  and 
loworcd  himself  into  tho  water,  Mil-  wind  assist- 
ing him  so  well  that  ho  soon  stood  upon  tho 
Loach. 

"Now,  then — billon  !"  he  cried,  in  his  loudest 
tones,  ami  in  such  a  thunder- voice  thai  ii  resound- 
ed  above  the  roar  of  tho  wind  ami  the  waves. 
Then,  after  listening,  ho  added  : 

"That  may  call  both  friends  and  foes  in  this 
direction.  If  no,  I  shall  only  need  to  GSCapetllO 
one  and  do  what  I  shall  do  With  tho  other.  Al- 
lah !   how  ii  hlows  !" 

There  eatno  a  faint  cry  from  tho  palms — one 
which  he  knew  to  he  uttered  by  several  of  the 
Singhlcse  in  chorus? 

"Ah!"  and  his  dark  eyes  lighted  np  like  the 
flash  of  lightning  which  hurst  out  of  the  clouds 
at  this  moment.  "There  you  are.  If  you  are 
not  frightened,  I  presume  you'll  get  wet;  for 
when  a  simoon  strikes  tho  water,  it's  about  as 
much  a  thunder-storm  as  anything  else.  And 
here  are  a  few  drops  of  rain,  about  the  size  of  a 
bullet,  as  a  sample  of  those  which  arc  to  follow." 

In  effect  some  largo  drops  of  water  had  al- 
ready commenced  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  clouds — 
it  could  hardly  be  called  raining — and  the  gale 
was  rapidly  sweeping  on  towards  its  culmina- 
tion. The  lightning  was  only  occasional,  though 
vivid  when  it  came,  and  hence  it  did  not  seem 
so  much  as  usual  a  feature  in  the  scene,  the  more 
especially  as  its  report  was  nearly  lost  in  the 
fiiry  of  the  waves  and  the  wind.  The  din  and 
confusion  of  the  elements  was  such  that  a  hu- 
man voice  could  not  have  been  heard  far,  unless 
veiy  loud  and  sharp  ;  and  the  darkness  had  now 
grown  so  intense  that  all  objects  beyond  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  observer  seemed  to  be 
blended  chaotically  together. 

"Hilloa  !"  again  cried  Orlo. 

"Allah!  it  may  be  Ben-Idden,"  said  Zulah, 
starting  up  from  the  shelter  she  and  the  girls 
had  taken  under  the  palms. 

"  And  it  may  be  Orlo,"  rejoined  the  Singh- 
lese  maiden.     "  How  can  we  decide  V 

Zulah  was  silent  for  a  moment,  engaged  in 
thinking,  and  then  she  replied  ; 

"  Whoever  it  is,  you  shall  go  down  to  meet 
him  instead  of  me.  If  it's  Orlo,  you  will  know 
liim  and  give  me  warning,  and  if  it  is  a  stran- 
ger you  will  conduct  him  here.  In  this  way  I 
shall  be  safe." 

"  True.  If  he  wishes  to  run  away  with  me, 
he  may.     I  am  not  afraid  of  him  at  all." 

Again  was  heard  the  hail  of  Orlo,  and  Zulah 
cried  loudly : 

"I  am  coming!" 

Boldly  did  the  adventurous  yonng  Singhlese 
advance  in  the  direction  from  which  had  pro- 
ceeded the  voice,  but  had  not  gone  far,  observing 
perfect  silence,  ere  she  encountered  Orlo,  who 
was  making  his  way  up  towards  the  palms. 

"Allah !"  he  cried. 

The  Singhlese  said  nothing. 

"With  a  wild  yell  of  triumph — for  he  had  heard 
the  voice  of  Zulah  declare  that  she  was  coming, 
and  now  thought  of  nothing  but  that  her  fair 
form  had  suddenly  dropped  into  his  arms — Orlo 
turned  towards  the  beach,  catching  the  Singhlese 
up  to  liis  bosom,  and  bearing  her  away  as  if  she 
had  been  but  a  child. 

Zulah  understood  pretty  well  from  his  hoarse 
cry  of  triumph  what  had  taken  place,  and  lost 
no  time  in  following  him,  with  rapid  hut  noise- 
less step,  to  see  what  would  become  of  the  brave 
girl  who  liad  no  nobly  stood  between  her  and 
peril. 

Suddenly,  at  the  moment  Orlo  reached  the 
water's  edge  with  his  burden,  and  when  a  sus- 
picion arose  in  his  keen  and  intelligent  mind  re- 
specting her  silence,  another  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  scene,  and  at  the  very 
instant  he  was  trying  to  scan  her  features. 

This  circumstance  betrayed  all !  He  not  only 
saw  that  he  had  seized  the  Singhlese,  but  just 
beyond  her,  a  few  steps  up  the  beach,  he  beheld 
Zulah,  pale  and  anxious,  following  to  see  what 
would  be  the  result  of  his  purpose  and  mistake. 

With  the  instant  quickness  of  that  vivid  flash, 


ho  dropped  tlio  BihghTese  girl  and  bounded  up 
the  sands  towards  Zulah. 

Willi  a  terrible  cry  of  despair  she  turnod  to 
Bee,  I'm  he  bad  well  noticed  the  spol  where  hho 

Stood,  and  hud  as    well    hurried    his  movements, 

so  that  ho  caught  he*  in  a  vice-like  grasp  cro 
she  bod  token  the  third  hasty  stop. 
Again,  thai  momentary  flash  dying  away,  all 

was  gloom  and  confusion  upon  that  lonely 
shore  !  All  darkness  and  horror  for  Zulah,  for 
she  could  scarcely  move  hand  or  foot,  so  strong- 
ly had  her  foe  gathered  her  up  in  that  menacing 
grasp! 

"Again — Again  I"  he  cried,  "Now  mine — 
all  mine,  henceforth  and  forever!" 

"Help!  Mercy!"  whlsperod  Zulah,  "Come 
here,  girls— save  me  !     Murder!  nuir — " 

"Ho,  ha!"  laughed  Orlo,  clasping  his  hand 
over  her  mouth,  and  gathering  her  closer  to  his 
breast.  "  You  shall  not  have  even  the  pleasure 
of  calling  For  help,  though  1  know  that  even  the 
trumpet  of  Gabriel  could  not  call  you  assist- 
ance !" 

The  girls  had  commenced  rushing  down  to- 
wards the  water,  with  wild  and  confused  cries, 
and  the  brave  Singhlese,  whom  he  had  first 
raised,  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  throw  her- 
self furiously  on  to  the  foe  ;  but  ho  shook  her 
off,  and  rushed  away  furiously  into  the  waves, 
as  she  well  knew  from  a  splashing  which  re- 
sounded louder  than  their  roar. 

"  All  lost !"  moaned  Zulah.     "  I  am — " 

Her  voice  died  away  in  broken  and  gasping 
shrieks,  for  he  had  plunged  her  entirely  under 
the  fierce  billows,  crying: 

"  Take  that,  and  learn  that  this  is  no  time  to 
pitch  a  tuue  or  inaugurate  a  choir  !" 

"  Come  on,  girls,"  cried  the  Singhlcse,  who 
had  bounded  like  a  wild  roe  up  the  sands  to 
meet  her  companions.  "  He  has  a  burden  to 
carry,  if  he  succeeds,  and  we  can  reach  the  fe- 
lucca in  advance  of  his  own  arrival.  Allah! 
co?iie !" 

Turning  on  her  heel  she  led  tho  way,  with 
that  wild  energy  which  belongs  to  a  passionate 
nature  in  a  moment  of  excitement — down  to  the 
water,  bravely  out  among  the  fierce  billows, 
and  then  struck  out  with  ease  and  swiftness  to- 
wards the  felucca. 

Again  the  successes  of  Orlo  seemed  likely  to 
experience  a  slight  reverse. 

On  through  the  rough  waves  did  Orlo  strug- 
gle, dragging  his  victim  with  hira — half-drown- 
ing her — but  caring  nothing  for  that,  not  even 
thinking  of  it,  but  occupied  solely  by  the 
thought  that  he  was  now  making  all  sure,  and 
by  the  fierce  self-congratulations  which  arose  in 
his  brain  at  his  seeming  success. 

"  Ha,  ha  !"  he  laughed,  in  his  fierce  glee,  as 
he  beat  the  billows  backwards,  as  an  angry- 
giant  might  smite  a  host  of  little  enemies  be- 
setting him  ;  "  the  proud  beauty  is  finally  mine, 
and  no  power  can  take  her  from  me  !  I  thought 
the  girls  might  have  come  off,  but  do  not  hear 
or  see  them." 

The  darkness  was  so  intense  that  he  could 
not  yet '  see  the  felucca,  although  he  felt  sure 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  distance  was 
already  passed,  despite  the  fury  of  the  waves, 
and  the  difficulties  they  presented  to  his  pro- 
gress. 

And  this  consciousness  gave  him  courage. 

But,  suddenly,  a  wild  cry  arose  far  out  be- 
yond on  the  waters,  one  that  the  wings  of  the 
wind  brought  quite  distinctly  to  his  ears — one 
that  he  knew  to  proceed  from  the  girls ! 

So  much  did  those  shouts  unnerve  and  con- 
fuse him,  that  he  ceased  swimming,  for  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  the  very  spot  where  he 
had  left  the  felucca  at  anchor. 

And  it  was  so  ! 

But  those  shouts  were  not  uttered  from  any 
feeling  of  triumph,  but  from  one  of  astonish- 
ment :  that  of  discovering  that  the  felucca  was 
gone ! 

She  had  dragged  her  anchor,  and  that  fact 
had  again  negatived  the  efforts  of  those  fierce 
girls  to  thwart  him ! 

For,  even  while  they  were  wondering  among 
themselves  what  had  become  of  the  craft  they 
were  seeking,  it  came  sweeping  shorewards, 
borne  down  before  the  wind,  and  suddenly 
loomed  up  so  close  to  Orlo,  so  near  to  his  side, 
that  he  had  only  to  extend  his  hand  and  make  a 
single  spring  forward  in  the  water  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  her  taffrail,  on  the  larboard  quarter. 

A  moment  more  and  he  had  dragged  himself 
aboard,  and  drawn  Zulah  up  after  him — laying 
her  down  in  the  little  hold  just  under  the  helm. 

He  did  not  stop  to  ace  if  he  had  drowned  her 


in  In.  mad  Hi, 'ht    from    the   bench — tlittl  was  not 

n  consideration  j  ho  cared   to  know    |u  l   now, 

only  that  sic  was  then  '  111  fit  SO  lOVl  'I  I  I  lie 
lie  so  bated  ! 

It  was  dangerous — ho  knew  it  well  ;  perhaps 
the    movement   Would    he  fatol    to    hi     proj I 

(light — it  was  quite  po    f 1 1 [•■  ;  lull  -and  he  set 
hi:  teeth   hard  together— ho  would  try il — y<^, 
the  felucca  should  carry  him  out  .if  the    bay,  or 
dash   to  pieces  against   the  rocks  off  the    liond 
hind  1 

//<■  njiilttti'itrnl  i>i-':.i>n/  the  anil ,' 

Like  ten  thousand  furiot   the  wind   caught  it, 

shaking  out  tho  reefs  which  be  had  made 
therein  while  housing  all  for  the  storm,  and 
then  it  bore  tho  felucca  down,  down)  nil  hier 
leeward  bulwarks  were  under  water — the  whole 
fabric  trembling  like  a  weed — and  then  she 
swept  forward,  gathering  headway  with  all  the 
exposed  canvas  drawing,  so  thai  lie  had  only  to 
lay  her  up  close  to  the  wind  and  hold  her 
steadily  there  with  the  helm,  to  clear  the  rocks 
off  tho  capo,  and  dash  out  into  the  open  sea. 

All  this  did  tho  desperate  man's  experienced 
eye  discern  at  a  glance,  and  then,  as  the  Felucca 
in  its  gathered  might  snapped  its  cable  like  a 
string,  a  wild  laugh  of  exultation  escape  him  ! 

A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  revealed  him  to 
the  Singhlcse,  and  them  to  his  own  eyes,  as  he 
dashed  madly  onwards,  and  he  laughed  again. 

He  felt  that  he  had  triumphed,  and  they 
thought  so  too,  for  they  struck  out  for  the 
shore. 

And  the  felucca,  as  if  the  genius  of  that  storm 
and  tliat  darkness,  continued  to  dash  on  ! 


CHAPTER  XIH. 


THE    RAFT. 


With  a  sickened  heart  and  a  glassy  eye  Ben- 
Idden  stood  beneath  the  old  palm-tree,  regard- 
ing the  last  glories  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  see  from  his  pale  and  haggard 
features,  a  6trange  and  feverish  brightness  in  his 
eyes,  and  the  utter  abstraction  of  his  manner, 
that  a  woe  more  dulling  to  the  soul  than  the 
pains  of  a  mere  physical,  had  been,  and  was 
still,  on  that  day  and  hour  upon  him. 

"  No,"  he  moaned,  and  the  word  came  up  to 
his  lips  like  a  despairing  wail.  "  I  shall  never 
see  her  more  !  All  this  long  jlay  have  I  been 
everywhere  and  searched  every  place,  and  sought 
by  every  means  in  my  power  to  obtain  some 
clue  to  her  whereabouts,  the  fate  of  the  felucca, 
the  proceedings  of  Orlo,  but  all  in  vain.  No 
one  can  give  me  the  information  I  wish — no  one 
can  utter  any  real  words  of  consolation  or  of 
hope.  She  is  dead — and  I  would  that  I  were 
where  she  is  now. 

Over  the  sea,  even  as  the  }'outh  was  uttering 
the  words,  and  within  two  miles  of  the  coast, 
came  a  strange  spectacle,  showing  grimly  and 
ghastly  in  the  last  bright  glances  of  that  setting 
sun.  It  was  a  collection  of  spars  and  pieces  of 
wreck,  all  lashed  firmly  together,  and  forming  a 
raft  large  enough  to  support  several  times  the 
number  of  persons  thereon — a  man  and  woman 
— both  looking  as  unlike  themselves,  as  nearly 
twenty-four  hours  of  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ing could  make  them. 

They  were  Zulah  and  Orlo. 

But,  in  that  place  and  time,  though  no  eyes, 
save  that  one  which  embodies  all  things,  were 
gazing  upon  the  scene,  was  expressed  a  thing  of 
man's  nature  which  attests  the  pit,  the  yawning 
gulf  upon  one  side  of  Iris  double  and  immortal 
being.  Though  the  wildest  beasts  may  be 
tamed  either  by  hunger  or  by  peril,  so  that  they 
will  lick  the  hand  extended  to  them — though 
animals  lose  their  natural  ferocity  towards  one 
another  in  the  presence  of  any  destroyer  or 
terror  of  their  kind — yet  will  not  man,  in  the 
face  of  death,  in  peril  by  sea  or  land,  or  in  the 
last  extremities  of  any  human  agony,  forego,  or 
blot  out,  or  forget  any  hate  or  animosity  to- 
wards another  which  may  have  attended  him 
down  to  that  hour  ! 

We  see  the  last  rays  of  that  setting  sun  light- 
ing up  the  pallor  of  a  face  so  wan  and  ghastly 
that  one  would  think  years  of  terror  bad  passed 
over  her  head,  rather  than  a  few  brief  hours. 
"We  see  those  same  rays — for  the  mercies  of 
Heaven  fall  upon  all  alike — resting  upon  another 
countenance  quite  unlike  the  first,  in  everything 
save  suffering  and  sleeplessness,  and  an  intense 
miseiy  which  can  hardly  be  borne,  and  even  not 
like  in  that — a  countenance  whereon  rests,  and 
whereon  would  continue  to  rest, — though  death 
held  a  pall  in  his  hands  to  place  upon  it  for- 
ever,— a  hate  and  a  malignancy,  and   a  fearful 


i    triumph,  which    i.-    inoro   terrible  than 

any  terror  in  the     CO  or  OU  the  hind,  or  in  al!  ihc 

aceu Intod  n  rrorfl  of  a  i  uin<  d  ivoi  Id  ! 

Wo  have  only  to  gaze  upon   the  - nice  to 

know  that  there  is  a  master-spirit  of  evil — to 
Look  ii] Che  other,  to  realize  thai  fiend  ■  arc  per- 
mitted to  have  their  victim  , 

For  tho  en,et  Orlo  is  less  pitiless  than  the 
element  which  has  swallowed  up  the  felucca — 
that  i  trifo  having  had  its  bcu  on  and  pit  i  d, 
while  lie  i  till  cherishing  the  sane-  pn  ,  ion  in 
his  soul,  which  has  swept  tlic  happincsi  of  that 
gentle  girl  to  ruin.  Notour  jot  or  title  of  bin 
revenge  has  passed  away  from  his.  heart — not 
one  particle  of  mercy  hoe  been  bom  in  hi  oul, 
not  even  when  be  bo  gaa  d  upon  the  sorrow 
of  his  hapless  victim — nol  even  one  ray  of  that 
goodai      ho  cu  toff  years    ago,  and  not  even  a 

kind  look  Or  a  loving  deed,  OS   a  BtrangC  pilgrim 
looking    out   from    that    desert  where    the   little 
angeU  of  hi.,  nature    have   been  whelmed  in  the 
dark  storms  of  crime  end  poi  i  ion,  forever  I 
The  storm,  the  wreck,  thai  wretched   raft — all 

has  deferred  the  hour  of  his  triumph  over  Zulah  ; 

but  Ida  original  purpose  of  humbling  her  pride 
and  thwarting  her  happiness,  is  in  no  wise 
changed. 

"  Well,  Orlo,"  murmured  the  faint  voice  of 
the  sufferer.     "  We  *till  live!" 

"  I    have    thought    Of    that    ere    now,"  replied 

the  dork-minded  man,  while  a  strange  light 
sparkled  in  his  eyes,  and  one  which  seemed 
designed  to  warn  her  of  the  death  there  WOs  for 
her  in  that  life  ! 

She  lay  upon  the  raft,  supported  only  by  the 
rude  timbers,  thus  roughly  put  together,  and 
Orlo  sat  a  few  feet  from  her,  renting  his  elbow 
upon  his  knees,  with  his  chin  dropped  into  the 
hollows  of  his  hands.  Neither  bad  eaten  a 
mouthful  of  food  or  drunken  any  water  for 
twenty-four  hours;  and  both  were  accordingly 
in  that  feverish  and  suffering  state,  which  ren- 
ders the  human  mind  equally  indifferent  to 
death  and  to  life. 

"  Your  words  are  strange,  Orlo,  and  your 
eyes  have  a  fearful  glare.  "What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  mean,  woman,  that  I  will  not  spare  you, 
though  the  elements  have  done  so.  I  mean 
that  I  will  be  more  relentless  than  the  storm, 
and  more  implacable  than  fate." 

"  I  understand  you  now.  I  must  suffer  what 
Allah  calls  upon  me  to  suffer ;  but  have  you 
never  thought,  that  you  are  building  up  a  world 
of  bitterness  for  that  future  winch  you  might 
make  so  blest  V 

"  Suppose  that  future,"  sneered  Orlo,  "  should 
never  come  1" 

"  It  must  come — it  surely  will  come,  for  the 
present  is  a  fragment  of  which  the  future  only 
can  make  the  whole  !" 

"  So  say  the  priests." 

"  So  says  your  own  heart,  Orlo — so  says  the 
sun,  whose  last  rays  have  hut  now  faded  from, 
our  sight — so  says  all  the  oracles  of  Allah ! 
You  may  reject  a  truth  because  you  do  not  like 
the  manner  of  its  utterance,  or  its  utterer,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  a  truth.  We  shall  live  again — 
you  and  I,  Orlo — in  a  different  world  from  this, 
either  to  our  glory  or  shame  1" 

The  wretched  victim  of  ignorance  and  passion 
bent  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  Is  it  because  you  expect  to  draw  the  terrors 
of  another  world  between  us,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing in  this  manner1?" 

She  gazed  long  and  sorrowfully  upon  him, 
with  tears — she  was  so  weak  and  helpless  in  her 
suffering — in  her  eyes. 

"No,"  she  said.  "  I  do  not  expect  to  change 
you — I  suppose  you  will  do  whatsoever  you 
will.  But  I  cannot  help  but  think,  how  you 
might  change  all  this  sad  scene  if  you  would. 
On  yonder  shore,  perhaps  even  now  looking  over 
these  waters,  there  is  one  who  is  suffering  more 
than  the  pangs  of  death  because  I  am  not  there. 
How  easily  could  you  take  me  to  him,  and  thus 
make  both  of  our  hearts  glad  !  How  little  ex- 
ertion is  sometimes  required  to  bless  the  hearts 
around  us  !  the  task  not  being  even  one  half  so 
great  as  the  trouble  of  making  them  sad.  Hjw 
easy  it  is  to  win  those  good  opinions  and  kind 
thoughts  in  life's  rude  pathway,  winch  will 
brighten  our  journey  through  a  great  hereafter 
as  messengers  of  peace  come  out  from  Heaven 
to  greet  us  !  Oh,  if  you  would  but  take  me  to 
him — to  my  beloved  ! — to  the  one  who  loves  me 
so  truly  and  nobly,  and  who  is  so  worthy  of 
my  love !" 

"  Ha,  ha  !  how  do  you  know  that  your  lover 
is  still  living  V  asked  Orlo. 

"Living  V  and  a  supernatural  lustre  seemed 
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to  glorify  the  bright  eyes  she  hcnt  upon  him. 
"  He  who  lives  gloriously,  lives  forever  !  His 
life  is  as  eternal  as  the  existence  of  the  Great 
Spirit  by  which  it  is  quickened !" 

"  You  rave,  Zulah.  I  will  not  cause  you  to 
suffer  in  this  way — I  am  getting  too  much  of  it 
myself.  But  we  have  no  oars,  and  my  hands 
are  already  blistered  and  bleeding,  and  burn  as 
if  worn  to  the  bone.  I  do  not  know  how  I  can 
hasten  our  progress  towards  the  shore — in  fact, 
I  do  not  care  to  reach  the  land  till  after  dark. 
The  tide  will  soon  begin  to  como  in,  and  that 
will  give  us  some  help.  Besides  there  is  a  little 
more  wind  now,  and  that  will  aid  us  a  little." 

"  Well,  may  Allah  be  merciful — I  can  only 
hope  for  the  best." 

She  folded  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  and 
closed  her  eyes.  Orlo  thought  she  was  insane 
by  the  moving  of  her  lips,  or  else  praying — it 
was  all  the  same  thing  to  him — and  felt  that  it 
would  be  for  his  own  advantage  to  procure  her 
relief,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  sufferings 
now  making  such  inroads  upon  her  body  and 
mind. 

He  arose  to  his  feet  and  looked  around. 

Far  away,  at  least  three  miles  from  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  raft,  he  could  sec  the  sails  of 
the  English  frigate,  which  was  still  anchored  off 
the  town,  but  not  another  vessel  of  any  kind  in 
sight.  In  front  of  him  were  the  green  shores, 
looking  a  little  indistinct  in  the  distance,  but 
still  showing  all  their  strong  outlines  ;  and  in 
all  other  directions,  a  calm  and  placid  expanse 
of  water,  without  an  object  of  any  kind  thereon 
to  break  its  monotony,  in  giving  rest  to  the  eye. 
Tbe  last  vestiges  of  the  late  storm,  save  those 
embodied  in  that  raft  and  upon  it,  had  all 
vanished. 

"  Cheer  up,  Zulah,"  said  Orlo.  "  We  are 
less  than  two  miles  from  the  land,  and  are 
moving  shorewards  at  a  promising  rate.  The 
night  will  be  unusually  pleasant  and  calm,  and 
you  shall  Boon  have  all  that  care  and  attention 
you  need.  I  did  not  mean  to  keep  you  dry  and 
hungry  twenty-four  hours — you  know  that.  I 
am  suffering  as  much  as  yourself,  and  hope  you 
will  forgive  rac  your  pains  on  that  account," 

**  I  do  forgive  you,  Orlo.  I  wish  to  say  this 
now,  for  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  bo  able  to 
say  it  by-and-by.  There  is  a  fever  in  my 
veins — " 

"  Pshaw  !  it's  only  the  wanting  of  food  !  I'll 
answer  for  that." 

"  It  may  be  as  you  Bay.  Still,  in  my  case,  I 
do  not  wish  you  to  feel  that  the  evil  you  have 
wrought  lies  between  you  and  me.  I  judge  not 
— punish  not,  for  it  is  not  to  me  that  you  are 
accountable:  your  responsibility  is  to  Allah. 
Realize  this  truth,  Orlo,  and  seek  that  forgive- 
ness without  which  you  can  never  hope  to  find 
either  prosperity  or  peace  I" 

"  Yes,  you  arc  perfectly  mad !  I  will  make  a 
desperate  effort  to  hasten  our  progress  to  the 
shore,  even  if  I  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  with 
you  after  I  arrive." 

He  drew  out  a  rough  and  splintered  piece  of 
timber  from  among  those  forming  the  raft,  and 
commenced  wielding  it  as  a  paddle,  with  all  the 
strength  still  remaining  to  his  frame. 

A  strange  figure  did  he  present — liatless,  with 
sunburnt  features,  dishevelled  hair,  and  wet  and 
tattered  garments  ;  but  all  of  those  evidences  of 
misfortune,  could  not  change  the  look  of  self- 
reliance  and  undaunted  purpose  which  had 
wrought  their  lines  upon  his  face. 

Suddenly,  while  thus  laboring,  Orlo  started 
and  arose  to  his  feet,  shading  his  eyes  with  bis 
hands  and  looking  away  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  where  a  little  cloud  was  visible  just  above  the 
horizon,  and  one  that  grew  larger  and  larger 
every  moment  he  gazed  upon  it. 

"  That's  a  sail,"  he  said,  "  and  it  may  bo  the 
same  craft  which  run  us  down  so  suddenly  last 
night,  in  the  midst  of  the  storm.  As  sure  as  I 
live  I  then  thought,  and  continue  to  believe, 
that  it  was  the  vessel  of  Antang,  the  Blood-Star ; 
for  the  hail  I  heard,  as  we  swept  past,  seemed  to 
be  his  voice.  I  hope  it  is  him  ;  and,  if  so,  I  will 
not  try  to  paddle  out  of  his  way  !" 

The  strange  sail  came  up  rapidly,  bringing 
with  her  a  good  breeze,  and  she  was  soon  so 
near,  heading  directly  for  the  raft,  as  she  held 
the  usual  track  of  vessels  going  towards  Jiddah 
or  Suez,  that  Orlo  made  sure  of  its  being  An- 
tang's  vessel,  a  staunch  sloop  about  eighty  tons 
burden,  which  had  been  built  at  Goa  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  English  shipwright. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it's  the  Blood-Star.  Antang 
is  my  friend  and  confederate — he  will  take  care 
of  Zulah  and  of  me." 


He  spoke  not  again,  nor  moved,  umil  that 
beautiful  sloop  had  come  up  within  hailing  dis- 
tance, still  dashing  on  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
pass  close  to  the  raft.  Then  he  started  up, 
sending  his  loudest  hail  over  the  water,  to  which 
almost  instantly  came  back  a  hoarse  reply. 

"  Yes,  it's  Antang !  He's  there,  on  the 
bows !" 

The  sloop  was  soon  opposite  the  raft ;  bat 
the  twilight  had  already  deepened  so  much,  that 
neither  Orlo  and  h;s  confederate  could  distinctly 
see  one  another. 

"  Help,  Antang,  it's  m«/" 

The  sloop  was  instantly  rounded  to.  A  boat 
went  to  the  raft,  and  conveyed  Orlo  and  Zulah 
to  the  Blood-Star's  deck. 

[concluded  next  week.] 
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When  thy  bosom  heaves  the  bitter  sigh, 
When  sad  tears  bedim  thine  anxious  eye; 
When  no  tender  friend  i-  standing  nigh, 
Who  then  will  soothe  thee? 

And  whon  tbe  farewell  word  is  spoken, 
When  this  sad  heart,  once  thine,  is  broken  ; 
'Twill  be  to  thee  the  last  sad  token 
Of  thy  perfidy. 

When  on  the  couch  of  sickness  laid, 
Thy  conscience  must  thy  heart  upbraid; 
When  underneath  the  cold  sward  laid — 
Who  then  will  mourn  thee? 

Yet,  false  one,  I  forgive  thee  all. 
To  vouch  for  which,  on  Heaven  I  call  ; 
May  no  ill  ull  thy  life  befall, 
And  thy  last  end  be  peace! 

TI1E  YANKEE  PRIVATEER  CAPTAIN, 


Asa  T.  Knollin  was  a  genuine  specimen  of 
a  down-east  Yankee — a  log-chopping,  trading, 
fishing,  sea-going,  amphibious  animal,  passing 
his  time  between  the  ocean  and  the  mainland. 
In  one  of  his  voyages  before  the  mast,  in  the 
year  1808,  he  went  to  Porto  Rico,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  by  some  chance  it  happened  that  his 
vessel  sailed  without  him.  Asa  felt  somewhat 
homesick  when  compelled  to  prolong  his  visit, 
and  eagerly  watched  for  an  opportunity  of  re- 
turning to  his  native  land. 

One  evening  as  he  was  walking  by  the  seaside 
in  a  melancholy  guise,  he  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  a  gang  of  British  sailors  belonging 
to  the  sloop-of-wur  Terrible,  commanded  by 
Captain  Bigshot,  and  then  busy  in  taking  in  wa- 
ter, and  other  stores,  preparatory  to  a  continu- 
ance of  her  three  years'  cruise.  Asa  was  dis- 
posed to  show  fight  at  first ;  but  as  the  press- 
gang  wcro  armed  with  cutlasses,  he  concluded 
his  policy  was  to  submit  quietly,  and  so  he  en- 
tered the  barge  without  opposition. 

That  night,  as  he  lay  awake  brooding  over  his 
misfortunes,  he  chalked  out  his  conduct — which 
was  no  other  than  to  feign  a  simplicity  amount- 
ing almost  to  idiocy,  and  to  display  as  little 
knowledge  of  seamanship  as  possible.  He  knew 
how  to  throw  into  his  couutcnancc  an  air  of 
complete  vacancy  and  innocence,  calculated  to 
throw  the  shrewdest  observer  off  his  guard. 

The  next  day  a  dish  of  boiled  beans  was  set 
before  him  without  any  "fixings."  Our  friend 
flared  up  at  the  mcagreness  of  the  entertainment. 

"  Biled  beans  and  no  pork  1"  he  exclaimed. 
"  This  is  a  little  too  mean,  I  swow  !  'Taint  fit 
for  a  dog  ]" 

"  Hadn't  you  better  complain  to  the  captain?" 
asked  the  black- whiskered  boatswain,  with  a 
sneer. 

"  That's  it,  old  sea  hoss,"  remarked  Knollin, 
"  That's  a  bright  idee,  cap'n  ;  so.  I  will." 

And,  regardless  of  opposition,  he  bolted  into 
the  cabin,  where  Captain  Bigshot  sat  at  dinner 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

"  Who  the  deuce  are  you  ?"  asked  the  captain, 
firmly  fixing  his  savage  eyes  upon  the  Yankee. 

"Who  be  I V  ejaculated  Knollin.  "Why, 
I'm  Asa  T.  Knollin.  Captain,  I  hope  you'r 
well  ?  And  how's  the  folks  to  hum — pretty 
spry,  eh  ?" 

"  Your  name's  Jonathan,  I  guess,"  said  the 
captain,  mimicking  the  nasal  tone  of  Knollin. 

"No,  it  aint ;  it's  Asa  T.  Knollin,  captain." 

"Well,  what  do  you  want  of  me  V 

"  Seems  to  me  you  live  pretty  well  here,  cap- 
tain," said  Asa,  looking  over  the  table.  "  Pretty 
tall  fodder;  chickens,  pine-apples,  and  o  be-joy- 


ful.  Your  cook  haint  did  the  clean  thing  by  us, 
though.  S'pose  you  know  nothing  about,  so  I 
thought  I'd  step  up  here  and  let  you  know  how 
they  give  us  beans  without  pork !" 

"  Beans  without  pork !  Astonishing  !"  ex- 
claimed the  captain,  willing  to  humor  the  char- 
acter. 

"  Yes,  captain,  beans  without  pork  !  Don't 
that  beat  all  natur  V 

"  What  do  you  live  on  when  yon  are  at 
homel"  asked  the  captain. 

"  Pork  and  beans,  b'iled  chowder,  flapjacks 
and  doughnuts,"  answered  Asa, 

"  What  are  flapjacks  V  asked  the  captain. 

"  Don't  you  know  what  flapjacks  are  1  Why, 
I  thought  every  fool  know'd  that.  They're 
made  of  flour,  eggs,  milk  and  water,  beaten  up 
kerslap,  and  they're  slottered  into  a  frying-pan 
and  done  brown,  sarved  up  with  butter  and  mo- 
lasses, whichever  you  choose — and  if  they  don't 
go  down  slick,  there's  no  stones  in  Roxbury  !" 

"  You  seem  to  like  molasses,"  said  the  cap- 
tain. 

"Wal,  I  guess  I  do,"  said  Asa;  "but  not 
raw,  as  you  fellers  eat  it." 

"How  then  ?" 

"  Wal,  I  like  to  ran  a  stick  into  the  bunghole 
of  a  hogshead,  and  then  pull  it  eout  and  drop  it 
into  my  mouth.  Aint  it  good,  though'?  Wal, 
I  guess  it  is." 

"  Well,  Jonathan — " 

"Asa,  captain." 

"Jonathan,  I  say — you  can  go,  now,  and  I'll 
see  about  the  pork  to-morrow." 

Asa  went  hack  to  his  astonished  shipmates,  re- 
porting that  the  captain  was  a  "  pretty  slick  sort 
of  a  fellow." 

One  day  when  tho  men  didn't  "  tumble  np  " 
from  below  with  the  requisite  alacrity,  the  boat- 
swain gave  each  of  them  n  "  reminder  "  with 
his  stick  as  he  came  on  deck.  Asa  was  the  last, 
as  usual,  but,  watching  tho  boatswain's  bamboo, 
he  caught  the  weapon  in  his  baud,  and  dexte- 
rously twisted  it  out  of  the  officer's  grasp. 

"  llnllo,  whiskers  !"  said  he;  "I  liope  you 
didn't  mean  to  hit  me,  cause  it  hurts  a  feller. 
No,  you  didn't.  Wal,  I  thought  so — I  forgive 
you;"  and  he  threw  tbe  rattan  overboard,  es- 
caping to  the  quarter-deck,  where  his  originality 
and  supposed  imbecility  secured  him  impunity. 
In  fact,  he  was  treated  as  a  privileged  buffoon  by 
the  officers,. 

Taking  up  a  cannon-ball  one  day,  he  asked  : 

"  What  in  the  world  is  this  yere,  captain?" 

"That's  what  we  keep  to  pepper  the  Yankees 
with,"  answered  Captain   Bigshot. 

"  Want  to  know,"  said  Asa.  "  How  do  they 
work  it?" 

"  We  put  'cm  into  those  big  guns  and  fire  'em 
off." 

"  Swow  !  you  you  don't  say  so  !  Do  they 
travel  pretty  fast,  eaptaiu  V 

"  You  can't  see  'em." 

"  Hurt  a  body  if  they  hit  ?" 

"  Yes,  when  they  are  fired  out  of  a  gun." 

"  No  other  ways  (" 

"No." 

"  Then  here  goes  I"  cried  Asa.  And,  hand- 
ling tho  missile  like  a  bowling-ball,  he  let  it 
drive  among  the  legs  of  the  officers  and  men, 
shouting,  "  Hurrah — let  her  rip  I" 

Cries  of  rage  and  pain  followed. 

"  Seems  to  me,  captain,"  said  Asa,  coolly, 
"  them  ere  things  does  hurt  a  feller  if  they  aiut 
fired  out  of  a  gun." 

One  day  Captain  Bigshot  called  Asa  aft. 
"Jonathan,"  said  he,  "there's  a  boat  alongside; 
you  may  get  your  traps  together  and  go ;  we 
can  do  without  you." 

"  Wal,  captain,"  replied  Asa,  "  'fore  you 
spoke  I  had  pretty  much  concluded  to  quit.  I 
kin  make  better  wages  fishiu',  by  a  great  sight. 
Besides,  I  want  to  go  hum  and  see  the  folks. 
Good-by,  captain  ;  I  shall  see  you  ag'in." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  captain. 

"  Guess  I  shall.  Good-by,"  said  Asa;  and 
with  a  light  heart  he  bade  adieu  to  the  Terrible. 

M.ire  than  three  years  afterwards,  during  the 
war  of  1812,  a  British  armed  vessel,  lying  at  St. 
Johns,  was  boarded  and  carried,  in  a  dark  night, 
by  a  band  of  Yankee  privatecrsmen,  The  leader 
of  the  expedition  then  sought  tho  commander, 
and  demanded  his  sword.  Indignant  and  con- 
founded, Captain  Bigshot  asked  tho  name  of  his 
captor. 

"  Lord  bless  you,  captain,"  answered  a  famil- 
iar voice,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  I'm  Asa  T. 
Knollin,  that  boarded  along  o'  you  a  spell  back 
at  Porto  Rico.  I  told  you  I  guessed  I  should 
see  you  again  ;  and  when  a  Yankee  guesses  any- 


thing, it's  sure  to  happen.  Make  yourself  com- 
fortable, captain,  and  excuse  me  for  a  moment, 
'cause  I've  got  to  haul  down,  your  flag,  run  up 
the  stripes,  and  work  the  vessel  into  Portland." 
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I  saw  her  first  in  halls  of  mirth, 

The  fairest  of  the  fair  ; 
And  like  a  bird  among  the  flowers, 

She  seemed  to  tread  on  air; 
Her  eyes  were  like  the  youDg  gazelle's, 

So  beautiful  and  bright ; 
And  I  have  loved  no  other  eyes 

Since  that  eventful  night. 

When  once  again  T  saw  her  form, 

Her  bosom  heaved  a  sigh ; 
And  the  blight  that  oft  on  beauty  falls, 

Had  dimmed  her  bright  blue  eye; 
For  he,  whom  she  had  loved  so  well, 

Had  played  a  futhless  part ; 
And  when  I  looked  upon  her  then, 

I  read  a  broken  heart. 

I  stood  and  gazed  upon  her  grave, 

And  saw  her  borne  along ; 
Her  love,  her  sorrows  all  forgot — 

And  he  who  did  her  wrong 
Soon  wiped  his  tears, — if  tears  there  fell— 

And  took  another  bride ; 
But  T  still  weop  for  her  1  loved, 

Though  none  should  beside. 


HOW  TO  PAY  FOR  A  FARM. 

A  man  in  the  town  of  I) ,  some  twenty 

years  ago,  went  to  a  merchant  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  II.,  who  was  also  president  of  a  bank,  anil 
stated  that  he  lived  on  a  farm,  tho  home  of  his 
fathers,  which  had  descended  to  him  by  right  of 
inheritance  ;  that  this,  his  only  property,  worth 
two  thousand  dollars,  was  mortgaged  for  ono 
thousand,  to  a  merciless  creditor,  and  that  the 
rime  of  redemption  would  be  out  in  a  week.  He 
closed  by  asking  for  a  loan  to  the  amount  of  bis 
debt,  for  which  he  offered  to  re-mortgage  his 
farm. 

Mer. — I  have  no  money  to  spare ;  and  if  I 
could  relieve  you  now,  a  similar  difficulty  would 
probably  arise  in  a  year  or  two. 

Far. — >No  ;  I  would  make  every  exertion  ;  I 
think  I  could  clear  it, 

Mer. — Well,  if  you  will  obey  my  directions,  I 
can  put  you  in  a  way  to  get  the  money  ;  but  it 
will  require  the  greatest  prudenee  and  resolution. 
If  you  can  get  a  good  indorser  on  a  note,  you 
shall  have  money  from  the  bank,  and  you  can 
mortgage  your  farm  to  the  indorser,  for  his  se- 
curity. You  must  "pay  in  one  hundred  dollars 
overv  sixty  days.     Can  you  do  it  ? 

Far. — 1  can  get  M. for  indorser,  and  I 

can  raise  the  hundred  dollars  for  every  payment 
but  the  first. 

Mer. — Then  borrow  a  hundred  dollars  more 
than  you  want,  and  let  it  He  in  the  bank  ;  yoti 
will  lo-fe  only  one  dollar  interest.  But  mind,  in 
order  to  get  along,  you  must  spend  nothing — 
buy  nothing  ;  make  a  box  to  hold  all  the  mouey 
you  get,  as  a  sacred  deposit. 

He  departed.  Tho  note  was  discounted,  and 
the  payment  punctually  made.  In  something 
more  than  two  years  he  came  again  into  the  store 
of  the  merchant,  and  exclaimed,  "  /  am  a  fre<t 
man;  I  don't  owe  any  man  ten  dollars  ;  but  look 
at  me."  He  was  embrowned  with  labor,  and 
his  clothes,  from  head  to  foot,  were  a  tissue  of 
darns  and  patches.  "My  wife  looks  worse  than 
I  do."  "  So  you  have  cleared  your  farm?"  said 
the  merchant.  "  Yes,"  answered  he;  "and  now 
/  know  how  to  gpt  anotluzr.'' 

Thu*),  good  advice,  well  improved,  rescued  a 
family  from  poverty,  anil  put  them  in  possession 
of  a  competency  which  we  believe  they  yet  live 
to  enjoy.  Thus  may  any  one  retrieve  a  falling 
fortune  if  he  will.  And  by  using  the  satno 
amount  of  self-denial,  and  making  as  great  ex- 
ertions in  the  way  to  heaven,  we  may  secure  an 
"  inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  that  fadeth 
not  away." 


THE  END  OF  CRINOLINE. 

The  Express  correspondent  writes :  "  The 
race  of  crinoline  appears  to  be  nearly  run,  at 
last,  after  .victoriously  lording  it  over  the  fash- 
ionable female  world  for  full  four  years.  In  my 
walks  about  town  I  notice  a  general  collapse  in 
the  rotundity  of  the  Paris  elegantes,  and  the  only 
patrons  of  the  wide  skirts,  now,  are  servant- 
maids  and  provincials.  The  mode  has  gone  out 
as  it  came  in — at  the  fiat  of  the  imperial  mistress 
of  the  Tiiileries.  This  seems  to  be  a  hint  that 
future  additions  to  the  Kmperor's  family  are 
rather  remote  possibilities  ; — everybody  knowing 
that  "amplitude"  came  into  fashion  at  the 
identical  moment,  when  Napoleon  III.  was  anx- 
iously looking  for  the  advent  of  Napoleon  IV." 


SELF-RELIANCE. 

Don't  rely  upon  friends.  Don't  rely  upon  the 
name  of  your  ancestors.  Thousands  have  spent 
the  prime  of  life  in  tbe  vain  hope  of  those  whom 
they  called  friends  ;  and  thousands  have  starved 
because  they  had  a  rich  father.  Rely  upon  the 
good  name  which  is  made  by  your  own  exer- 
tions ;  and  know  that  better  than  the  best  friend 
you  can  have  is  unquestionable  determination, 
united  with  decision  of  character. 


GLEANON'S   PICTORIAL. 
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FREDERICK  GLfilASON, 
PUULIHIIHK    AND    l»  KO  1*  K  I  KTO  K. 

TOO    IHEUOH    HTI'1>Y. 

Too  much  utmiy,  is  beginning  to  l>o  the  cry 
on  bohalf  ot*  children  and  young  people.  But  it 
is,  in  our  judgment)  not  that  alone,  but  too 
great  a  variety  and  number  of  studies  also. 
They  keep  the  intellect  in  a  etnto  of  porpotual 
coiiinsinn,  while  no  real  montnl  discipline  is  over 
reached.  The  editor  of  the  London  Caned  has 
recently  touched  on  ihi*  topic,  from  a  Bciontitic 
[mint  of  view.  lit.1  sap  that  the  pressure  upon 
young  men  to  cotnplete  their  educational  course 
at  the  earliest  possible  dote,  is  constantly  on  tho 
increase,  tun!  enough,  undoubtedly,  may  bo  seen 
on  all  sides  of  the  injurious  results  of  this  pre- 
mnturo  high  proasuroj  Tho  healthy  action  of 
the  undorstanding  is  being  constantly  impeded 
by  a  crowd  of  uneonneetcd  and  unprolilie  recol- 
lections, which  nix;  forced  in  upon  the  unformed 
memory,  and  can  neither  tfo  digested  nor  re- 
tained. It  is,  indeed,  a  most  injurious  practice, 
which  cannot  fail  to  niako  its  results  felt 'at  a 
future  day. 


Wo  aro  all  puzzled  sometimes,  when  wo  sit 
calmly  down  and  try  to  answer  it  to  ourselves, 
what  particular  period  iu  our  lives  has  been  the 
happiest.  It  is  a  nice  point  to  try  to  make  up 
one's  mind  upon.  But  the  Uev.  Charles  Kings- 
ley,  tho  English  novelist,  has  no  hesitation  in 
stating  his  preference  about  it.  He  says : 
"  There  is  no  pleasure  that  I  have  over  expe- 
rienced like  a  child's  midsummer  holiday,  Tho 
time,  I  mean,  when  two  or  three  of  us  used  to 
go  away  up  the  brook,  and  take  our  dinners 
with  us,  and  come  home  at  night,  tired,  dirty, 
happy,  scratched  beyond  recognition,  with  a 
great  nosegay,  three  little  trout,  and  one  shoe, 
the  other  ono  having  been  used  for  a  boat,  till  it 
had  gone  down  with  all  hands  out  of  soundings. 
Depend  upon  it,  a  man  never  experiences  such 
pleasures  or  grief  after  fourteen  as  he  does  be- 
fore, unless  in  some  cases  in  his  first  love-making, 
when  tho  sensation  is  new  to  him." 


Here  is  an  "  assorted  cargo,"  that  would 
tangle  a  consignee's  hair  into  knots.  The  ship 
Golden  Fleece  arrived  at  New  York  from  San 
Francisco,  with  the  following  assortment  of  no- 
tions stowed  betweeu-decks  :  Hides,  hams,  old 
copper,  old  iron,  grizzly  bears,  old  junk,  Cali- 
fornia lions,  bales  of  rags,  a  sprinkling  of  con- 
gars,  leopards,  old  rope,  and  last,  not  least,  old 
Adams  himself,  the  famous  grizzly  bear  tamer. 
He  has  half  a  dozen  genuine  grizzly  bears,  any 
one  capable  of  chewing  a  man  up,  making  but  a 
couple  of  bites  of  him  for  a  meal. 


"  The  Litefart  Companion." — This  is 
the  best  Literary  paper  and  the  largest  that 
comes  to  our  labie,  published  by  F.  Gleason, 
at  Boston.  This  paper  contains  the  most  select 
and  interesting  pieces  that  can  be  obtained.  It 
is  a  new  paper,  and  most  elegantly  executed. 
The  new  story,  "  The  Knight  of  the  Golden 
Horse  Shoe,"  by  Major  Poorc,  is  a  most  exceed- 
ingly interesting  one.  All  those  that  want  a 
good  paper  will  do  well  to  s  end  for  the  Lite- 
rary Companion. — County  Register,  Waupa- 
ca,   Wis. 


They  came  to  Dumas  one  day,  and  told  him 
that  they  wanted  to  make  up  twenty-five  francs 
to  bury  a  poor  bailiff.  "  Will  that  amount  do 
it  ?"  said  he.  "  Then  take  all  the  money  I've 
got  (fifteen  napoleons)  and  bury  twelve  of 
them  !" 


The  wicked  story  about  a  young  lady  of  Bos- 
ton freezing  both  her  feet  while  skating,  so  that 
amputation  was  necessary,  has  no  truth  nor  rea- 
son in  it.     Glad  to  hear  it. 


Paris  bonnets  are  changing  their  shape.  They 
are  long,  round  and  advancing  over  the  fore- 
head, and  very  much  thrown  back  at  the  ears. 


Time  will  soon  be  made,  all  the  way  by  rail, 
between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  in  eighty- 
four  hour's. 


CHARITY. 

It  in  Said  that  the  poor  get  mo  I'd  help  from 
1 1 1 < ■    [iui>r    than  they  do    iVutn    tin1  rich  ;   atld   the 

obviorifl  reason  given  for  it  Is,  that  none  but  the 

pour  actually  know  wlial  tUQ  pOOT  suffer.      Wlir- 

thorthc  Btatemont  is  correct  to  the  extent  im 

plied,  WO  I'ou'tl  not  undertake  to  nay  ;  but  the 
principle  on  which  it  rcfltfl  certainly  in  one 
founded  in  nature,  and  invests  such  remarks, 
therefore,  with  a  greater  Interest  and  meaning. 
A  jintir,  half-fed,  shivering  woman,  who  goes 
OUt  begging  for  the  hard  fare  for  which  she 
would  gladly  work  if  she  could  got  a  chance, 
after  all  find*  more  real,  warm  Sympathy,  that 
moans  a  little  something  to  eal  and  hiini,  among 
those  in  her  own  condition,  than  among  such  as 
never  touched  tho  depth  of  bor  sorrow  in  their 
own  prisons.  And  nature  evorywhero  decrees 
and  ordains  that  it  shall  bo  so. 

A  poor  man  or  woman,  asking  aid  of  one  bet- 
ter off,  instinctively  feels  the  gulf  that  yawns 
between  them.  This  very  instinct,  too,  is  one 
of  nature's  finest  touches.  Across  that  gulf  the 
poor  man  feels  that  tho  electric  when  of  sympa- 
thy can  hardly  be  stretched,  so  that  soul  can 
telegraph  forward  ami  backward  to  soul.  Ho  ho 
stands  outside  of  tho  circle  of  tho  other's  pre- 
sence, as  it  were,  and  pleads  with  such  stammer- 
ing syllables  as  his  untrained  tongue  can  em- 
ploy. It  is  not  strango  at  all  that  the  greater 
part  of  pleas  for  charity,  put  forth  on  such  hard 
conditions,  tdiould  be  set  down  as  knavish  and 
deceitful.  There  is  no  touch  of  nature  in  them, 
because  all  sympathy  is  lacking.  But  let  the 
same  person  state  his  sufferings  to  one  of  his 
own  class,  and  he  will  do  it  in  such  a  style,  above 
and  beyond  all  art, — with  a  tear,  a  sigh,  a  look, 
a  gesture  of  the  hand, — that  every  listener's 
heart  shall  be  unlocked  to  its  fountains  in  a 
moment.  So  subtle  and  potent  a  thing  is  human 
sympathy  1 


The  brisk  St.  Louis  correspondent  of  tho  Post 
says  some  good  and  true  things — things  worth 
thinking  of  a  second  time.  Thus:  "It  is  cu- 
rious how  it  is  in  St.  Louis,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
everywhere  in  America,  society  is  tyrannized 
over  by  unmarried  young  ladies — -jeunes  Jemmes. 
I  have  respect  for  the  young  manhood  of  Amer- 
ica in  almost  everything  but  this — that  they  do 
not  appreciate  highly  cultivated  and  fully  devel- 
oped women.  These  things  are  managed  differ- 
ently in  Prance,  where  the  social  arts  are  better 
understood.  In  Parisian  salons,  madamc  keeps 
the  upper-hand  of  mademoiselle,  and  you  do  not 
find  sensible  men  passing  her  by  with  indiffer- 
ence, and  devoting  themselves  to  the  fresher  but 
more  insipid  charms  of  her  daughter.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  exclusive  attention  which  is 
paid  in  our  society  to  very  young  ladies  V 


Says  a  writer  in  the  London  News,  speaking 
of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  and  his  intellectual 
traits  : — "  In  all  that  he  wrote,  even  in  his  boy- 
ish beginnings,  we  find  those  brilliant  flashes, 
not  of  fcilence  (as  Sidney  Smith  observed  in  a 
waggish  moment),  but  of  assertion  which  lend  a 
grace; — a  passing  grace — to  his  manner  and  his 
stylo.  He  was  a  desperate  assertor.  What 
Lord  Melbourne  said  of  him  was  true  of  him 
from  first  to  last.  '  I  wish,'  said  Prime  Minister 
Melbourne,  '  that  I  was  as  sure  of  any  one  thing 
as — Tom  Macaulay  is  sure  of  everything  V  " 


A  movement  is*  making  to  open  a  new  source 
of  employment  to  females,  in  the  work  belong- 
ing to  the  manufacture  and  cleaning  of  watches. 


The  Legislatures  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky 
have  been  over  to  make  a  call  on  the  Ohio 
Legislature,  and  had  a  "jolly  good  time." 


Willis  says  that  hoi-scback  riding  in  winter 
"  keeps  the  world  looking  beautiful."  He  calls 
it  a  new  "  eye-water." 


A  hundred  years  ago  a  cocked  hat  was  con- 
sidered a  mark  of  gentility.  Now,  however,  the 
"  stove  pipes  "  have  smoked  it  out  completely. 


The  robber  Cortinas  is  still  engaged  in  plun- 
dering and  murdering  the  Texans.  Something 
will  have  to  be  clone  in  that  quarter  ere  long. 


The  cotton  receipts  of  the  last  year  will  ex- 
ceed four  million  bales,  by  aL  least  a  quarter  of 
a  million. 


1 1 ,000  pounds  of  sponge  were  recently  brought 
to  Key  West  in  a  single  week.  They  were 
worth  about  $5000. 


SJKajJStoc  ffiatfjcrtafl*. 

"  Crinoline  Hall,"  i*  t *  *-  name  <>!  b  new  hull 
jusl  completed1  In  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Mr,  Shury,  n  fl  ncing   master  in  London,  can 

cut   two  sheep  asunder  ut  a  Mow. 

The  boy  i  pop  of  Maine  avenga  1,000,000 
tons,  worth    10,000,000  per  annum. 

A  Miwh  Thompson,  in  TonnoMM,  liasrecovai 
I'd  Sl.ri,nuo  in  n  Mint  for  u  broach  of  |»roinin<j 
ngainst  a  man  named  Patterson. 

Laura  RJuono,  the  QCtrosB,  boa  boon  ill  in  New 

York,  in   consequence    of   the     absorption    of  a 

piii  < is   preparation  mod  Bo  whiten  im    im. 

Not  a  poorlioiiH-  in  California,  and  gambling 
in  11  collapsed  institution,  writes  the  correspond- 
ent of  the  New  York  Times, 

A  mass  of  gold,  weighing  1200  ounces,  value 
ni  £5000.  bos  1  *•-«-■  1  obtained  from  a  quartz  roefj 
in  an  up-country  district  in  Victoria,  Australia. 

The  Bohemians  residing  in  the  United  States, 
and  particularly  those  in  St  Louis,  have  resolved 
t<>  establish  a  newspaper  in  their  own  native  lan- 
guage. 

The  Hong  Kong  correspondent  Of  the  Savan- 
nah Republican  says  that  nineteen  Chinamen 
had  been  beheaded  in  Canton  for  kidnapping 
I  'oolies. 

George  Augustus  Hula  describes  Lord  Brough- 
am's nose  as  "a  marvel — protuberant,  rugose, 
aggressive,  inquiring,  ana"  defiant;  unlovely,  but 
intellectual." 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  has  a  car  in  which 
the  boarders  nre  to  be  raised  by  steam  to  tin-  dif- 
ferent Hour*.  It  must  prove  valuable  to  some 
men,  particularly  late  in  the  evening. 

A  London  letter  says  Thackeray's  Corn  hi  I 
Magazine  is  considered  to  be  a  failure.  It  is  not 
of  the  type  to  please  the  million,  or  even  enchant 
a  fow. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Goodwin,  of  Worcester,  a  profes- 
sional mid-wife,  has  within  the  past  ten  years  at- 
tended 1G26  cases,  and  with  the  loss  of  but  one 
patient  out  of  the  whole  number. 

The  children  in  New  York  are  behaving  badly. 
One  little  boy  hung  himself  with  a  towel,  and  a 
little  girl  bought  some  arsenic  to  kill  herself 
with,  but  concluded  to  take  an  emetic  instead. 

The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  during 
the  year  1859,  carried  one  million  six  hundred 
and  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
passengers,  without  injury  to  a  single  person. 

Tho  owners  of  the  Pemberton  Mill  have  made 
a  claim  upon  the  insurance  companies  for  the 
entire  amount  of  the  insurance,  some  S41 2,000, 
and  have  retained  able  legal  counsel  in  case  the 
claim  is  resisted. 

A  man  in  New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  named  Stev- 
ens, bid  off,  at  auction  sale,  for  a  trifling  sum,  a 
package  ef  old  papers  belonging  to  his  father's 
estate,  among  which  was  found  a  deed  for  a  sol- 
dier's land  warrant,  that  he  has  sold  for  $48,000. 

A  fellow  was  taken  before  an  Alhany  Justice, 
having  been  found  drunk  on  a  vacant  lot.  The 
Justice  decided  that  a  vacant  lot  was  not  a  pub- 
lic place  within  the  meaning  of  the  Excise  law, 
and  accordingly  discharged  him. 

Laura  Kccne  has  at  last  got  "  the  other  side 
of  Jordan."  The  latter  sued  her  some  time  ago 
for  a  v.  cck's  salary  (100)  and  gained  his  case. 
He  then  sued  her  for  two  week's  salary,  but  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Miss  Keene, 


SanDs  of  ffloto. 


The  surest  way  to  liit  a  woman's  heart  is  to 
take  aim  kneeling. 


jFarcign  JHfUsccllans, 

Hostilities  in  Italy  are  expected  again  soon. 

Renewed  unquiet  prevails  at  Vienna. 

Peru  flatly  refuses  to  pay  our  claims  against 
her. 

The  Reform  Bill  will  be  ignored  by  both  par- 
ties in  England.  , 

Austria  is  charged  with  dishonorably  aiding 
the  Pope's  army  with  officers  and  soldiers. 

The  treaty  between  China  and  the  United 
States  has  been  put  in  force. 

The  Circassians  are  emigrating  into  Turkey 
by  thousands. 

London  papers  contain  long  and  full  accounts 
of  the  funeral  of  Lord  Macaulay. 

They  arc  making  much  of  the  Volunteer  Rifle 
movement  in  England. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  has  promised  an  Irish 
brigade  to  the  Pope. 

Marshal  McMahon  has  been  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  French  army  in  Italy. 

The  Spaniards  have  again  been  victorious  over 
the  Moors. 

Victor  Emanuel  said,  on  New  Year's  day, 
that  "  the  cannon"  only  will  settle  affairs  in 
Italy. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  sent  a  tart  note  to  Sec- 
retary Cass,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  be  pepper- 
ing up  one  in  reply. 

There  has  been  a  serious  rupture  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  between  Lords  Palmcrston  and 
Russell,  on  the  Isthmus  Canal  question. 

The  Pope  has  declared  that  he  would  never 
fail  in  his  mission,  but  would  rather  suffer  exile, 
or  martyrdom  even. 

Some  of  the  English  papers  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  the  President  treated  the  San  Jnan 
dispute. 

Walewski's  retirement  from  the  French  Cabi- 
net is  said  to  produce  better  feelings  between 
France  and  England. 


Constancy  ih  a  muni  ivithoui  a  worshipper. 

Right  is  not  placed  in  might,  but  might  in 
right. 

Nona  but  God  and  tlio  poor  know  what  tho 
pour  do  for  each  other. 

No  iiniii  in  Hi)  deep  but  that  u  shallow  plocfl 
may  be  found. 

The  character  that  needs  laws  to  mend  it,  in 
hardly  worth  the  tinkering* 

*  if  all  thy  sweet  uhcm  of  prosperity,  the  sweet- 
est in  iu  knowing  how  to  mho  it. 

It  is  11  poor  heart  in  which   IIujm:  cannot  And 

something  to  food  upon. 

True  goodness  shines  most  when  no  eyes,  ex- 
1.  pi  those  of  llcuvcn,  are  upon  yon. 

They  are  the  true  diflciplwof  Chriwt,  not  who 
know  mom,  but  who  love  moat. 

Moderation  in  the  Bilken  wiring  running 
through  the  pearl-cluun  of  all  virtucH. 

If  you  want  a  man  to  do  fair  work  for  you, 
bo  suro  that  you  give  liiiri  fair  piny. 

An  author  should  always  bo  careful  not  to 
mistake  eoluiuinotisucns  for  lumiiiorruiewH, 

There  arc  some  point*  of  content,  which  it  in 
better  to  lose  by  arbitration  than  to  win  by  law. 

Many  institutions  are  improperly  called  semi- 
naries, for  they  do  not  half  teach  anything. 

Teach  your  children  to  help  themselves — but 
not  to  what  doesn't  belong  to  them. 

Knowledge  is  proud  that  be  has  learned  so 
much ;  Wisdom  is  humble  that  ho  knows  no 
more. 

Solomon  says  that  the  tongue  is  not  easily 
bridled.  But  it  is  easily  bit — though  ho  docsn  t 
say  so. 


Sofeer's  Olio. 


Tho  Barri-cade  is  only  a  brother  on  the 
French  side,  of  Jock  Cade. 

The  fittt  thing  a  man  takes  to  in  his  life  is  his 
milk — the  la^-t  is,  his  bier. 

"  I  love  thee  still,"  as  the  quiet  husband  said 
to  the  chattering  wife. 

Those  who  fish  in  Helicon  should  be  particu- 
lar not  to  attach  too  much  lead  to  their  lines. 

The  gentleman  whose  lips  pressed  a  lady's 
"  snowy  brow,"  did  not  catch  cold. 

Why  h  anything  reconsidered,  accounted 
"profitable?"     Bccna.sc  it  is  considered  a-gain. 

An  indirect  way  of  getting  a  drink  of  water  at 
a  boarding-house,  is  to  ask  for  a  third  cap  of  tea. 

A  German  resident  in  New  York  has  such  a 
remarkably  hard  name,  that  he  spoils  a  gross  of 
steel  pens  endorsing  a  note. 

One  of  onr  exchanges  has  a  paragraph  head- 
ed "Mew  Publications."  He  should  publish  a 
catalogue  of  them. 

The  Scriptures  tell  ns  to  "  remember  Lot's 
wife,"  but  a  great  many  husbands  forget  not 
only  Lot's  better  half  bnt  their  own. 

At  an  agricultural  dinner  the  following  to3st 
was  given  : — "  The  game  of  fortune — shuffle  the 
cards  as  you  will,  S|Kides  will  always  win." 

The  Springfi'  Id  Republican  says  that  there 
was  once  a  man  in  that  town  who  was  so  polite 
as  to  say,  as  he  passed  a  hen  on  her  uest,  *'  don't 
rise,  ma'am." 
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Written  for  G-leason's  Pictorial. 
THE   TWO    FOUNTAINS. 


BY   FANST   EELL. 


In  life's  checkered  valley  two  fountains  are  known, 
Diffusing  their  gifts  through  each  sun-lighted  zone : 
O'er  one  reigns  a  spirit  surpassingly  fair  j 
O'er  the  other,  the  demon  of  death  and  despair. 

From  one  flows  a  stream  most  delightful  to  view, 
Enticing  the  soul  with  its  odor  and  hue; 
And  man)',  alas !  are  seduced  hy  the  song 
It  whispers  to  all,  as  it  passes  along. 

■'  Come  ye  who  thirst,  and  partake, — impart 
Joy  to  the  bosom,  and  love  to  the  heart; 
Come!''  and  how  many,  too  many,  will  hie, 
And  sip  and  imbibe  till  they  madden  and  die! 

From  the  other  a  stream  of  sweet  purity  flows, 
Unknown  to  pollution,  unruffled  by  woes; 
Untrammelled  and  fearless  it  courses  along, 
Bright  in  its  beaming,  and  mirthful  in  song. 

"  Come  ye,  who  thirst,  to  the  shrine  and  partake; 
Thy  wine-loving  bondage  and  servitude  break! 
Come,  let  thy  lips  of  its  purity  shine, 
Though  earthly  its  being,  its  spirit's  divine!" 


Written  for  treason's  Pictorial. 


THE   FEU  ALE   PILOT; 

OR, 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  STEWARDESS. 


BY  CAFT.  JAMES  F.  ALCORN. 


"  Can  I  sec  Captain  Murray,  sir?"  demand- 
ed a  musical  voice  from  the  stern-sheets  of  a 
shore-boat  under  the  ship's  counter,  at  sunset, 
one  evening  as  we  lay  at  anchor  in  the  only  har- 
bor of  which  the  Isle  de  Bourbon  can  boast. 
The  silvery  tones  of  the  speaker  betrayed  me 
into  the  rudeness  of  a  stare,  or  something  very 
like  it,  even  if  it  was  softened  by  the  admiration 
I  could  not  withhold,  in  view  of  the  vision  of 
dimpled  clun,  cherry  lips,  rosy  cheeks,  melting 
bine  eyes,  and  golden  curls,  surmounted  by  a 
broad-rimmed,  lace-trimmed  palm-leaf  hat,  which 
met  my  gaze. 

"  No,  miss,  he  is  ashore  just  now." 

"  Will  he  come  off  to-night,  sir  V 

"  He  must,  as  we  sail  with  the  first  of  morning 
ebb.  The  boat  is  now  waiting  for  him  at  the 
beach." 

"  So  soon  !"  she  ejaculated,  half  aside,  adding 
aloud:  "  I  wish  to  sec  him  very  much,  and  as 
soon  as  possible.  How  shall  I  effect  my  objec't 
most  speedily,  sir  V 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  deliver  any  mes- 
sage you  may  deem — " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  she,  interrupting  me 
hastily.  "  But  as  I  am  an  utter  strangor  to  him 
I  tear  a  message  would  scarce  effect  my  object." 

"  Will  you  come  aboard  and  wait  for  him,  or 
shall  I  send- a  mau  in  your  boat  to  point  him 
out  to  you  on  the  beach  V  demanded  I,  half 
unconscious  of  the  length  to  which  I  was  carry- 
ing my  civility. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,  but  I  cannot  avail 
myself  of  your  generosity.  If  you  will  please  to 
heave  a  line  to  those  boatmen  I  will  be  much 
obliged,  however." 

"  With  pleasure,  miss.  But  the  cabin  is  at 
your  service,  if  you  desire,"  and  signalizing  a 
seaman  loitering  in,  the  waist,  I  requested  him 
to  heave  a  line  to  the  boat,  adding  :  "It  may  be 
an  hour  ere  Captain  Murray  comes  off,  aud  as 
the  heat  has  been  oppressive  to-day,  you  may 
sutler  serious  inconvenience  from  exposure  to 
the  heavy  dew." 

"  0,  no,  sir.  Thank  you."  And  bowing  her 
head  so  that  the  rim  of  her  coquettish  hat  con- 
cealed her  charming  countenance,  the  lady 
lapsed  into  silence,  when  I  reluctantly  shifted 
my  quarters  to  another  part  of  the  deck,  and 
subsequently  to  the  cabin,  from  which  I  issued 
no  less  than  seven  times  during  the  next  hour, 
to  assure  myself  of  the  safety  of  that  boat  and 
its  fair  inmate. 

We  had  three  passengers  from  Batavia  for 
Baltimore,  one  of  whom  was  a  lady,  and  to  her 
I  communicated  the  fact  of  the  stranger's  pres- 
ence, when  she  joined  me  in  a  second  attempt 
to  induce  the  latter  to  exchange  the  boat  for 
more  comfortable  quarters.  She  acquiesced 
readily  on  perceiving  one  of  her  own  sex,  and 
but  a  minute  elapsed  ere  she  mounted  the  gang- 
way, where  I  received  and  introduced  her  ro 
Mrs.  Bentley,  who  marshalled  her  to  the  cabin 
to  await  the  return  of  our  commander. 

The  captain's  boat  hove  in  sight  some  twenty 
minutes  or  an  half 'hour  later,  bringing  off  the 


pilot,  with  orders  to  masthead  the  topsails  and 
heave  short ;  and  an  intimation  that  as  he  was 
uncertain  how  long  he  might  be  detained  in  the 
consulate,  I  might  take  the  boat  in. 
'  Issuing  orders  to  that  effect  to  the  second 
mate,  I  sought  the  cabin  to  inform  the  lady  of 
the  protraction  of  the  captain's  absence,  when  I 
was  fairly  electrified  by  the  vision  of  feminine 
loveliness  which  burst  upon  my  gaze.  She  had 
laid  aside  her  hat,  and  the  light  scarf  which 
graced  her  shoulders,  at  her  advent,  concealing 
the  exact  proportions  of  her  symmetrical  figure, 
and  now  both  face  and  form  challenged  and 
elicited  my  earnest  and  undisguised  admiration. 

"  Indeed  !"  she  ejaculated,  in  response  to  my 
intimation  regarding  the  captain.  "  I  regret 
your  early  departure  then,  since  it  obliges  me  to 
intrude  upon  you  so  much  longer  than  I  intend- 
ed. But  my  business  with  Captain  Murray  is 
of  vast  importance  to  me,  therefore  if  you  have 
no  objection  I  will  remain  till  he  comes." 

Of  course  I  hastened  to  assure  her  that  she 
was  a  most  welcome  guest,  and  as  a  proof  of 
my  sincerity  ordered  supper — which  had  been 
delayed  for  the  captain — to  be  served.  During 
the  repast  she  conversed  freely  on  various  sub- 
jects, and  finally  in  reply  to  Mrs.  Bentley,  in- 
formed us  she  desired  to  make  the  passage  to 
America  in  the  ship. 

I  was  just  about  to  respond  with  an  assur- 
ance that  Captain  Murray  would  be  most  happy 
to  accommodate  her,  when  he  hailed  the  ship, 
and  I  hastened  on  deck  to  receive  him. 

"A  lady  in  the  cabin  waiting  to  see  you,  sir," 
said  I,  as  he  gained  the  main-deck. 

"  A  lady  !     Where  from  V 

"  Shore,  sir." 

"  What  docs  she  want  V 

"A  passage  to  America,  sir." 

"  Well,  she  can  have  it.  Have  you  had  sup- 
per V 

"Just  at  it,  sir." 

"I'll  join  yon,  then.  I'm  hungry  as  a  hawk," 
and  leading  the  way  he  entered  the  cabin. 

Following  close  at  his  heels,  I  introduced  him 
to  the  fair  strauger,  who  rose  us  I  mentioned  his 
name,  and  saluting  him  politely  said: 

"  Excuse  my  intrusion,  captain.  But  learning 
that  you  were  about  to  sail  for  America,  I  sought 
a  pergonal  interview  as  the  most  direct  method 
of  ofi^eting  my  purpose" 

Captain  Murray  bowed,  saying  : 

"  And  the  most  convenient  for  me  at  this  mo- 
ment, Miss — " 

"Erskine,"  she  added  promptly,  when  with  a 
second  bow,  he  continued  : 

"  But  bo  seated,  I  pray.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  the  favor  of  a  personal  interview,  for  had 
you  entrusted  your  business  to  paper  I  fear  I 
could  not  have  called  upon  you.  How  can  I 
serve  you  V 

"  By  giving  me  a  berth  on  board,  sir." 

"  I  can,  and  will  do  so  gladly,  Miss  Erskine. 
We  have  several  vacant  state-rooms,  any  of 
which  are  at  your  service.     Are  you  alone  V 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain  Murray,  but  I 
think  you  misunderstood  me.  I  do  not  wish  a 
state-room,  but  a  berth  as  stewardess  or  assist- 
ant stewardess,  if  you  have  any  such  at  your 
disposal." 

"  Stewardess !" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  unfortunately  without  funds 
to  defray  the  expense  of  a  passage,  and  know 
of  no  better  method  to  adopt." 

"  Really,  Miss  Erskine,  judging  from  appear- 
ances I  should  deem  the  position  of  stewardess 
far  beneath  you.  Have  you  no  friends  in  the 
island  V 

"  None,  sir,  I  am  an  utter  stranger  here — in 
fact,  but  a  recent  arrival.  My  original  destina- 
tion was  Calcutta,  but  occurrences  of  a  painful 
nature  induced  mo  to  abandon  the  ship  at  this 
port  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  return  to  my 
native  land." 

"  And  those  occurrences — " 

"  Are  of  little  moment  to  any  save  myself, 
sir,"  said  the  maiden,  proudly  and  almost  defi- 
antly, as  she  hastily  dashed  away  a  tear,  adding 
with  almost  regal  dignity:  "  My  business  here 
is  to  obtain  a  berth.  If  3'ou  have  any  at  your 
disposal,  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  service,  I 
shall  esteem  an  appointment  thereto  a  very  great 
favor." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Erskine,  but  under  the 
'circumstances  I  can  hardly  decide.  A  steward- 
ess would  be  almost  a  supernumerary  in  the 
ship.  If  you  were  more  communicative  I  might 
find  sufficient  reason  to  induce  me  to  give  you 
a  passage  to  America." 

"  i  do  not  ask  ir,  sir,"  said  the  maiden,  proud- 


ly, and  rising  she  made  a  movement  to  regain 
her  hat  and  scarf,  when  the  captain  ejaculated  : 

"  One  moment,  Miss  Erskine,  if  you  please. 
Will  you  not  tell  me  how  it  is  that  you  are 
without  friends  and  means  so  far  from  home  V 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  prefer  to  remain  silent 
on  that  subject  for  the  present." 

"  What  ship  were  you  passenger  in  V 

"  The  Triton,  of  New  York." 

"  Captain  Gilchrist  V 

"  The  same,  sir.    Do  you  know  him  V 

"I  am  only  slightly  acquainted  with  him,  but 
I  know  the  old  ship  well,  having  spent  many 
happy  days  in  her  forecastle  and  cabin." 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  during  which  the  lady 
assumed  her  hat  and  scarf.'when  Captain  Mur- 
ray— perceiving  her  about  to  take  leave,  resumed, 

"  I  am  grieved  that  you  withhold  your  confi- 
dence, and  oblige  me  to  deny  you  the  poor  boon 
you  ask,  Miss  Erskine." 

"  Why  claim  a  stranger's  confidence  in  reply 
to  her  demand  for  employment  ?  Do  you  usu- 
ally demand  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
you  form  conrracts  ?"  and  the  speaker's  lips 
curled  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

"  No.  But  you  will  grant  your's  to  be  a  pe- 
culiar case.  You  are  evidently  far  above  the 
employment  you  seek,  and  yet  avowedly  friend- 
less and  without  means  in  a  strange  land,  con- 
sequently those  to  whom  you  apply  for  a  me- 
nial's station  have  a  claim  upon  a  certain  degree 
of  your  confidence." 

"  Which  claim  I  cannot  grant,  sir.  As  for 
being  above  the  station  I  seek,  permit  me  to  re- 
mind you  (hat  labor  is  honorable  to  all,  particu- 
larly to  those  who  from  any  cause  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  Whatever  station  my 
appearance  may  indicate,  I  deem  it  enough  that 
I  admit,  frankly  and  without  reserve,  the  true 
motive  which  prompts  my  present  application. 
But  excuse  me,  sir,  I  will  withdraw  it,  and  bid 
you  a  very  good  evening,"'  and  curtsying  slight- 
ly, she  was  repeating  the  act  to  the  passengers, 
who  had  been  like  myself  amazed  auditors  of 
the  dialogue,  when  Captain  Murray  exclaimed  : 

"Stay,  Miss  Erskine.  Believe  me,  I  am  de- 
sirous to  befriend  my  countrywomen  on  each 
and  every  occasion  that  may  offer,  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  sincerity  you  are  welcome  to  a 
state-room  and  passage  homo  as  passenger." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  But  excuse  me  if  I  de- 
cline your  generous  oiler,  which  believe  me,  I 
would  accept  cheerfully  if  assured  that  I  pos- 
sessed means  in  my  own  country  from  which  to 
remunerate  you.  No,  sir,  I  can  accept  no  favors 
from  a  stranger  more  binding  than  that  you  still 
deny  me." 

"  You  are  a  most  inexplicable  being,  Miss 
Erskine,"  said  the  captain,  smiling.  "  But  be  it 
as  you  will !  You  shall  be  stewardess,  though 
I  expect  Pompey  here  will  rather  rebel  against 
female  control  for  a  time." 

"  Lor  bress  ye,  no,  massa !  Dis  chile  sooner 
sarve  a  missus  den  a  massa  eny  day,  hi  yah  yah. 
Missey  an'  I'll  be  berry  good  friends  I  'spec." 
And  Pompey  testified  his  approbation  of  the 
arrangement  by  a  second  joyous  peal,  which 
was  silenced  by  Captain  Murray's  demand  for  a 
second  cup  of  tea. 


Our  stewardess  proved  a  treasure  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Pompey  was  a  good  steward,  but  ere 
we  doubled  Cape  of  Good  Hope  he  confessed 
himself  vanquished  at  his  own  trade  by  the  fair 
but  eccentric  girl,  and  of  his  own  accord,  re- 
signed to  her  the  sole  superintendence  of  the 
cabin,  in  which  she  speedily  effected  such  trans- 
formation, that  had  I  not  witnessed  its  progress 
I  must  have  failed  to  recognize  our  former  com- 
fortable quarters,  in  the  tastefully  arranged  and 
commodious  saloon,  in  which  she  was  presiding 
genius.  Nor  was  this  the  only  beneficial  result 
of  her  presence.  Prolific  in  expedient,  she 
proved  a  most  inveterate  foe  to  the  dreary  mo- 
notony peculiar  to  tropical  climes  and  fair  winds, 
and  by  various  devices,  of  which  our  passengers 
were  scarce  conscious,  beguiled  them  of  the 
dreary  hours  until  we  had  crossed  the  line,  and 
were  standing  in  for  tho  American  coast,  with 
flowing  sheets  and  a  free  wind,  when  they  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  the  pleasant  hours  they  had  passed, 
and  were  earnest  in  extolation  of  the*  "  fairy," 
whose  wand  and  witchery  had  beguiled  them  of 
the  ennui  they  had  anticipated. 

But  on  Captain  Murray  the  influence  of  her 
presence  was  most  obvious.  As  the  cabin 
changed  in  appearance,  so  did  he  change  in  man- 
ner, until  I  at  least  became  convinced  he  wras 
"done  for,"  and  either  contemplated  matrimony 
or  suicide.     Appearances   were'  rather  in  favor 


of  the  former,  however,  therefore  I  deemed  any 
unusual  surveilance  unnecessary,  confining  my- 
self to  casual  observation  of  his  motions,  from 
which — in  the  absence  of  his  confidence — I  was 
enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  state  of 
his  heart. 

And  he  was  changed.  From  being  one  of  the 
most  social  and  confiding  of  his  class,  he  had 
become  themost  taciturn,  affording  mucn amuse- 
ment to  all  who  guessed  his  secret  by  the  length 
and  profundity  of  his  reveries.  Bnt  his  man- 
ner repelled  all  freedom  with  that  subject,  else 
he  had  been  hectored  not  a  little,  while  his  un- 
broken reserve  towards  the  beautiful  author  of 
his  melancholy,  afforded  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  a  jest  at  his  or  her  expense. 

We  had  passed  Bermuda  well  to  the  southward, 
and  holding  a  free  wind  were  steering  N.  W.  by 
W.  for  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  one  evening, 
when  Captain  Murray,  aroused  from  a  some- 
what protracted  reverie,  in  which  he  had  in- 
dulged during  the  major  portion  of  the  first 
watch,  and  joining  me,  said  abruptly; 

"  I'll  do  it  if  I  die  for  it." 

"  Do  what,  sir  V  I  demanded,  startled  by  his 
earnest  enunciation. 

"  Make  lovo  to  Miss  Erskine,"  he  replied. 
"I  can't  stand  it  any  longer,  I  must  marry  that 
girl  or  go  mad.  What  in  thunder  are  vou 
laughing  at  I  I'm  in  earnest — never  was  more 
so.  I  tell  yon,  Alvin,  she  has  taken  my  lieu  it 
by  storm,  and  struggle  as  I  may,  I  am  unable  to 
throw  off  the  chain." 

"  Chain  !  Heaven  preserve  me  !  I  supposed 
love's  bonds  were  silken  cords,"  said  I,  smoth- 
ering the  mirth  incited  by  his  woe-begone  earn- 
est uess. 

"  Humph !  Tbey  may  be  to  the  accepted 
lover,  but  I  have  not  attained  that  pinnacle  yet, 
nor  may  I.  My  enslaver  is  an  eccentric  sort  of 
an  angel,  of  whom  I  can  form  no  opinion.  I 
only  know  that  she  is  necessary  to  my  happi- 
ness, and  that  her  rejection  of  my  suit  will  ren- 
der me  miserable." 

"  If  I  knew  so  much  regarding  myself,  sir,  I 
assure  you  I  would  lose  no  time  ere  I  claimed  a 
decision  of  my  fate." 

"  Nor  would  I  if  I  knew  the  person  on  whom 
my  happiness  depends.  She  is  an  enigma.  I 
have  shunned  her,  maintained  the  strictest  re- 
serve towards  her,  making  her  character  my  sole 
study,  but  in  vain.  Her  bearing  and  position 
here  are  at  such  direct  variance  with  my  ideal  of 
woman's  mission,  that  I  dread  her,  while  the 
bewitching  beauty  of  her  person,  and  a  certain 
indescribable  something  in  her  every  movement 
render  me  her  helpless  slave.  When  a  boy,  a 
sweet  little  gipsy — only  daughter  of  one  of  our 
wealthiest  neighbors — won  what  I  then  deemed 
my  warmest  love,  and  when  leaving  home  I 
dared  to  make  known  tho  fact  to  her.  She  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  with  laughter,  which 
pained  me  not  a  little,  when  perceiving  that  my 
feelings  were  touched,  she  coquettishly  patted 
my  cheek,  saying : 

" '  Never  mind,  Ered,  we  are  too  young  to 
think  of  love  yet,  but  go  gain  command  of  a 
ship,  or  better,  come  home  master  and  part  own- 
er, and  perhaps  I'll  take  pity  on  you,  who  knows. 
But  never  dream  that  I'll  throw  myself  away  on 
a  common  Jack.  No,  sir,  my  husband  must  be 
a  captain  at  least,'  and  shaking  my  hand  warm- 
ly she  added,  '  By,  by,  Fredy,  but  no  letters  !  I 
won't  read  them  if  you  do  send  them,'  and  the 
little  witch  was  out  of  sight  ere  I  could  frame  a 
response  to  her  queer  leavetaking. 

"That  maiden's  love  has  hitherto  been  the 
aim  of  my  life — the  object  of  my  ambition.  To 
be  worthy  of  her  I  have  persevered  in  a  career 
in  which  the  friendless  find  their  path  beset  with 
almost  ins urmoun table  obstacles.  Mine  was, 
but  I  triumphed  over  them  all,  and  friendless  as 
I  was,  fought  my  way,  step  by  step,  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  profession.  That  apex  gaiued  I 
ventured  one  letter  to  my  inamorato,  but  she 
vouchsafed  no  reply,  though  at  liberty  to  do  so 
had  she  desired.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
assiduously  augmenting  my  store  of  wealth,  nn- 
til  I  can  claim  at  least  an  eighth  of  this  gallant 
craft.  I  did  intend  to  return  and  lay  siege  to 
her  heart  as  soon  as  we  arrived  from  this  voy- 
age, but  this  stewardess  has  raised  Cain  with  all 
my  calculations,  and  let  my  suit  to  her  prosper 
as  it  may,  I  can  dream  no  longer  of  a.  union 
with  little  Mary  Dutton." 

"Whew  !  What  a  name  !  Egad  !  I  should 
think  you  had  made  a  more  fortunate  choice  as 
regards  names,  captain.  But  what  if  that  young 
lady  should  have  become  attached  to  you  in 
vour  absence  V 
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"  Not .  liMy.  Her  father  counted  his  wealth 
by  tons  of  thousundfl,  miuo  by  Hlnglc  dollars,  of 
which  bo  seldom  had  n  hundred  at  u  tirap<  bib, 
no.  Th'1  most  1  could  ox  pec  t  won  to  Bod  lioi 
fancy  (Voo,  But  thai  dream  i  o\  or,  uugj  I  would 
give  niueh  to  bo  us  hopeful  of  flueecHH  with  our 
bowiU'hing  stewardess  as  I  was  with  tha  charm 
ing  daughter  of  Squire  Dutton." 

"  By  Jove,  sir,  l  should  be  inclined  tq  risk  it 
with  1 1 n-  latter  yet,  if  1  wore  you.  Dollars  uint 
picked  up  by  the  ton  thousand  every  day." 

*■  Perhaps  not ;  but  marry  whon  1  will,  Alvin, 
a  woman  whom  I  do  lovo,  not  wealth,  which  I 
can  gain  at  any  time,  will  ho  my  choice,  Ah  ! 
Bermuda  ts  about  to  send  us  its  coraplimonts  I 
reckon.  I >o  you  soe  that  '■"  and  as  he  spoke  lie 
indicated  a  dark  lino  <>n  the  custorn  Imri/ou, sur- 
mounted to  mi  elevation  of  porhaps  twenty  de- 
grees by  a  donee  ha/.u,  adding,  as  ho  turned  away 
preparatory  to  Booking  his  stato-room  : 

"  Keep  ii  blight  lookout  for  that  hunk,  ami 
whon  it  mounts  to  the  zenith  give  me  a  call,  nujjj 
prepare  to  reef.  L  should  not  bo  surprised  if  wo 
had  o  rousing  gale  out  of  that  before  daylight," 
and  descending  the  poop-ladder  ho  entered  tlie 
cabin,  whore  I  heard  him  in  conversation  with 
some  oik',  and  glancing  through  tho  skylight, 
discovered  Miss  Erskine  in  the  net  of  retiring 
from  the  cabin,  and  ut  the  Bnme  instant  discov- 
ered Bovoral  sections  of  the  skylight  raised,  so 
that  slu-  must  of  necessity  have  heard  every  syl- 
lable of  the  "old  man's"  confession. 

His  opinion  of  the  weather  was  correct.  At 
dawn  wo  were  scudding  to  the  northward  under  a 
goose-winged  maintopsail  and  storm  staysails, 
before  a  violent  gale,  and  four  hours  later  our 
spars  were  stripped  of  that  small  canvas  by  tho 
increasing  gale,  which  had  become  a  perfect 
hurricane  at  night-fall,  obliging  us  to  keep  her 
before  it  at  all  hazards  ;  an  attempt  to  come  to 
being  very  liable  to  result  in  tho  destruction  of 
tho  ship. 

The  hurricane  lasted  forty-eight  hours,  veering 
gradually  to  the  westward  during  that  time,  to 
which  fact  wo  owed  our  salvation,  since,  had  it 
held  at  southeast — where  it  commenced — we 
must  have  gone  ashore  long  before  it  broke.  As 
it  was  we  were  close  in  with  the  land,  having 
soundings  at  one  hundred  and  tcu  fathoms,  but 
on  what  part  of  the  coast  wo  were  unable  to 
judge,  having  had  no  observation  for  three  days, 
and  our  reckoning  being  far  from  reliable. 

The  hurricane  was  succeeded  by  a  violent  gale 
from  S.  \V\,  Which — as  usual  on  such  occasions 
— veered  easterly,  driving  us  still  farther  to  the 
northward,  until  we  had  lost  all  conception  of 
our  position.  Captain  Murray,  however,  car- 
ried all  the  canvas  the  spars  would  bear,  until 
about  noon  of  the  sixth  day,  when  the  close- 
reefed  maintopsail  succumbed  to  the  storm,  and 
split  across  cloths  just  below  the  reef-band,  ren- 
dering a  new  sail  necessary. 

In  obedience  to  his  orders  all  hands  were  call- 
ed, a  new  maintopsail  roused  out  of  the  sail- 
room,  and  a  portion  of  the  crew  dispatched  aloft 
to  send  down  the  remnant  of  the  old  sail.  Cap- 
tain Murray  was  superintending  that  task  in 
person,  having  stationed  himself  on  the  front  of 
the  poop  for  that  purpose,  when,  owing  to  some 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  aloft,  a  spare 
block  was  dislodged  from  the  top,  and  falling 
abaft  all,  struck  him  on  the  head  and  stretched 
him  senseless  on  deck. 

He  was  borne  to  the  cabin  and  consigned  to 
the  joint  care  of  Pompey,  Miss  Erskine  and  our 
lady  passenger,  while  I  resumed  my  task,  eager 
to  regain  control  of  the  ship,  which  was  now 
making  a  dead  drift  to  leeward  under  small 
head-sail. 

But  when  about  to  sway  the  new  sail  aloft,  a 
heavy  squall  struck,  splitting  both  foresail  and 
storm-staysails,  leaving  us  under  bare  poles,  but 
fortunately  lyiDg-to.  It  lasted  nearly  an  hour, 
during  which  my  attention  was  divided  between 
the  weather  and  my  superior,  who  still  remained 
unconscious,  though  respiration  had  been  re- 
stored. When  the  squall  subsided  I  returned  to 
my  task,  which  we  had  just  resumed,  when  I 
was  startled  by  the  shout,  "  Land  ho  !"  from  an 
old  sal:,  in  the  act  of  ascending  the  rigging. 

"What's  that  ?  Land,  did  ycu  say?"  I  de- 
manded, bounding  up  the  poop-ladder. 

"  Ay,  sir,  and  a  plenty  of  it  I  reckon." 

"  Where  away?"  demanded  I,  mechanically, 
springing  into  the  mizzen  rigging  and  bounding 
up  a  dozen  ratlines,  when  simultaneously  with 
the  seaman's  respone,  I  obtained  a  glimpse  of 
the  land's  dim  outline,  broad  on  the  lee-bow. 
"  My  God  !  where  are  we  1"  I  ejaculated,  half 
involuntarily,  as  I  hastened  to  retreat,  adding  to 


the  d  tpeetam  crow  i  "  Look  olive  with  (Jinl  ■  ail, 
m.  ii.  Up  with  It  and  bond  away.  Jump  for- 
ward two  of  v  and  I ths  Ibro  topsail/1  mid 

a  thoj  ped  to  execute  the  ardi  r,  I  baited,  loan- 
ing against  tho  start) d  qunrtor*hoat,  nnd  strove 

to  colloct  my  thoughts  and  energies  on  ih<*  cask 
before  mo.  I  would  have  given  much  at  the 
piomoni  for  a  muni  minuto  period  of  clear  weath- 
or,  or  for  the  slightest  intimation  of  our  posi- 
tion, but  being  void  of  tho  latter  and  hopolossof 
tho  former,  1  could  only  decide  to  wear  ship  and 
stand  to  the  southward,  fi  oling  my  way  with  tho 
had,  as  the  safest  measure  I  could  think  of. 

Tho  maintopsail  was  soon  bent,  mid  the  fore- 
topsail  loose,  when  the  fog  lifted,  disclosing  wind 
seemed  to  bo  an  island,  broad  ofl  tho  ]<■<■  bow  and 
bonm,  while  our  [eo-quarter  was  Hanked  by  a 
line  of  breaker^  n  liich  strotched  away  to  S.  \V\, 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  vision.  Appalled 
by  the  thrilling  scene,  1  bowed  my  bead  in  men- 
tal calculation  of  the  result  of  the  measure  al- 
ready   resolved    upon,    and    which    thai     single 

glance  of  our  danger  had  convinced  rao  was  the 
safest,  when  tho  stewardess,  enshrouded  in  tho 
captain's  rubber  coat,  touched  mo  on  tho  .shoul- 
der, demanding  : 

"  Do  you  know  that  land,  Mr.  A. '(" 

"  No,  Miss  Erskine.  Would  to  heavon  I  did." 

"  I  do." 

"  You  ;" 

"  Yes,  sir.  That  island  to  leeward  is  Scguin, 
and  those  breakers  mark  the  rocky  shoal  laid 
down  on  the  chart  as  the  Bantam  Ledge." 

*'  Arc  you  curtain  of  that  V 

"As  certain  as  I  am  that  I  stand  here.  I've 
been  here  before,  sir,  and  in  all  sorts  of  weather." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  say  as  much.  I 
should  be  likely  to  succeed  better  in  the  trying 
task  I  am  about  to  undertake." 

"  And  that  is — " 

"  Claw  off  shore  if  possible.  Stations  to 
wear  ship." 

"  Hold,  Mr.  A. ;  what  would  you  do  V 

"Haul  off  on  the  starboard  tack,"  said  I, 
promptly,  slightly  amazed  at  a  certain  something 
in  her  manner  which  smacked  strongly  of  nau- 
tical skill. 

"  Haul  off  ?  Impossible.  'Tis  young  '  flood1 
at  ibis  moment,  and  you'd  find  yourself  ashore 
ere  you  were  aware  of  it.  I  doubt  if  you  could 
crowd  canvas  enough  on  the  spars  to  carry  the 
ship  into  Casco  Bay,  against  such  a  tide  as  will 
roll  in  with  the  sea.  You  are  a  stranger  on  this 
coast  "?" 

"  I  am,  unfortunately.  All  that  I  know  about 
it  is  drawn  from  Blunt's  coast  pilot." 

"  Scarce  sufficient  for  safe  navigation  in  such 
weather  as  this.  Bnt,  fortunately,  I  am  at  home 
in  these  waters,  and,  if  you  wish,  will  pilot  you 
into  the  Kennebec." 

"  You,  Miss  Erskine  V 

"  Yes,  sir."  And,  with  a  sweet  smile,  she  ad- 
ded, "  You  are  amazed,  I  perceive.  But  wait. 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
afford  you  a  sample  of  my  skill." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  I  exclaimed,  handing 
her  the  trumpet.  "  Say  what  yon  will  have 
done,  and  trust  me  to  execute.  I  am  confident 
you  can  succeed  in  anything." 

"  Thank  you,  sir.  Let  fall  your  foretopsail, 
and  man  your  weather-braces." 

"  Ay,  ay.  Foretop  ahoy  !  Drop  the  bunt  o' 
that  topsail !  Weather  main  and  forebraces, 
men !" 

In  a  moment  the  men  were  at  their  stations, 
and  the  huge  foretopsail  threshing  the  yard ; 
when,  at  a  signal  from  our  fair  pilot,  the  helm 
was  hove  hard  up,  and  a  minuto  later,  the  ship 
began  to  fall  off. 

"  Right  your  wheel !  Square  the  yards  ! 
Well  the  mainyard!  Sheet  home  the  foretop- 
sail, Mr.  A.  !" 

It  is  needless  to  assert  that  I  received  and  ex- 
ecuted the  orders  of  our  lovely  pilot  promptly. 
Her  first  order  had  convinced  me  of  her  ability 
to  perform  the  task,  and  I  uow  gazed  at  the  tow- 
ering wall  of  foam  towards  which  we  were  rush- 
ing, at  ten-knot  speed,  and  which  marked  the 
destructive  ledge,  as  unconcerned  as  I  might  if 
lying  safe  at  anchor  in  some  well-sheltered 
harbor. 

Ere  the  topsail  sheets  were  half  way  home,  we 
opened  a  passage  in  the  ledge,  when  she  posted 
herself  beside  the  wheel,  and  five  minutes  later 
we  had  passed  the  wall,  and  were  speeding  into 
the  smoother  water  of  the  Kennebec. 

Ere  an  hour  had  passed  we  were  lying  secure 
at  anchor  in  the  bay  above  Phipsburg,  and  Miss 
Ert-kine,  having  changed  her  apparel;  was  reviv- 
ing the  grateful  congratulation  of  our  passengers 


upon  th"  possession  of  on  accomplishment  so 
rare  as  thai  she.  had  bo  recent] )  mnnifoi  tad. 

1  uiei  her  beside  tho  captain's  coach,  and  wan 
gratflod  to  find  him  Bleeping,  whon  1  bogged  on 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  she  acqain  I 
such  nautical  "kill  as  that  Bho  had  displayed! 
Her  reply  awoke  the  captain,  who  demanded — 

"  When-  are  we  '      lias  it  fallen  eidin   '" 

"  No,  nil*.  Wu  arc  at  anchor  In  the  Kenne- 
bec." 

"  In  the  Konnobecl  How  in  Heaven's  name 
did  we  gol  into  the  Kennebec  I" 

"  You  muHt  ask  Miss  Erskine,  nir,"  B&id  1. 
"  Bho  baa  been  our  pilot ;  and  by  Jove  !  1  Bhall 
think  myself  fortunate  if  i  meet  one  only  half 
ho  competent  every  time  I  chance  to  be  no  hand- 
somely Bordered." 

"  I  lornered  I  Why,  what  tho  deuce  has  been 
to  pay!" 

"  Nothing  more  than  might  lie  expected.  The 
gale  drove  us  nearly  ashore.  We  discovered  the 
Innd  Foon  after  you  were  '  keeled' over,  when 
Miss  Krskine  recognized  Seguin,  and  has  as- 
serted u  strong  claim  to  superior  seamanship  by 
bringing  the  ship  to  safe  anchorage." 

"  What  next,  I  wonder'!"  demanded  the  cap- 
tain, musingly ;  and  then  addressing  the  stew- 
ardess, he  added  ;  "What  areyou,  anyway,  witch 
or  warlock  1  I  vow,  I  nover  met  your  equal  ! 
How  can  I  reward  you  for  saving  my  sliip  and 
hfe  3" 

"  Nay,  sir,  do  not  mention  reward.  If  the 
ship  was  in  jeopardy,  I  am  sure  I  was  not  safe." 

"  You  shall  he  amply  rewarded,  however." 

"  If  you  please,  I  will  accept  my  discharge  in 
lieu  of  any  reward." 

"  Your  discharge!  Do  you  wish  to  leave  the 
ship?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I  am  much  nearer  home  now  than 
I  should  be  in  Baltimore." 

"  Why — where  is  you  home  V 

"Not  far  from  Waldoboro." 

"  Indeed  !  We  are  neighbors,  though  hither- 
to unaware  of  it.  I  am  a  native  of  Bristol.  But 
I  hardly  know  how  we  can  spare  her,  Mrs.  Bent- 
ley.  Cannot  you  prevail  with  her  to  continue 
on  to  Baltimore  1" 

The  lady  declared  her  readiness  to  undertake 
the  task,  which  she  did  forthwith — but  in  vain  ; 
the  stewardess  was  firm,  and  resisted  all  impor- 
tunity, resigning  to  Pompey  that  same  evening 
all  auxiliaries  of  her  office,  and  announcing  her 
intention  to  leave  the  next  morning,  if  the 
weather  permitted. 

Captain  Murray  was  very  ill  that  night  and 
required  constant  attention,  which  was  volun- 
teered and  bestowed  by  the  charming  stewardess 
until  a  late  hour,  when  Pompey  relieved  her ; 
but  not  until  her  patient  had  made  known  his 
secret,  which  she  affected  to  believe  a  mere  chi- 
mera of  his  brain,  leaving  him  as  much  in  doubt 
as  before. 

This  much  he  confessed  after  her  departure 
next  day,  and  during  our  passage  to  Baltimore, 
he  entertained  me  daily  with  his  doubts,  fears, 
and  resolutions  for  the  future ;  one  of  which  he 
hastened  to  execute  on  our  arrival  in  port,  by 
returning  to  Batli  in  search  of  his  enslaver. 

Two  weeks  later,  I  received  a  note  from  him, 
imforming  me  that  the  search  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful, and  that  he  would  set  out  for  Bristol 
next  day,  where  he  would  remain  a  few  days, 
and  then  return  to  Bath,  to  renew  the  search. 

Three  days  after,  I  received  a  second  letter, 
urging  me  to  leave  the  ship  at  all  hazards,  and 
join  him  in  Bristol.  I  obeyed,  utterly  unable  to 
account  for  the  sudden  demand  upon  me.  I 
reached  Bath  the  third  day,  and  that  evening 
landed  in  Bristol,  where  he  saluted  mc  with — 

"  Congratulate  me,  Alvin  !  I've  found  her — 
I've  found  our  witch  pilot ;  and  who  do  you 
think  she  is  ?" 

"  Who  "?     Why,  Miss  Erskine,  of  course." 

"  True — ha,  ha,  ha  !  But  what  if  I  told  you 
she  was  also  Mary  Dutton?" 

"  Nonsense !" 

"Fact,  I  assure  you — one  and  the  same  per- 
son !  Only  think,  how  blind  I  was !  Never 
dreamed  of  her  identity,  though  I  always  knew 
her  middic  name  was  Erskine." 

"  What  in  Heaven's  name  was  she  doing  in 
the  Isle  do  Bourbon V 

"  Ay,  that  aided  in  my  mystification.  But 
she  has  explained  it  all.  Her  father  had  busi- 
ness in  India  relating  to  a  ship  which  he  sold 
there,  aud  which  was  lost  ere  paid  for.  He  sailed 
in  the  Triton,  taking  his  daughter  as  his  com- 
panion, but,  unfortunately,  died  before  the  ship 
passed  St.  Helena.  Captain  Gilchrist — cuss 
him! — undertook  to  play  the  agreeable,  soon  af- 


i>  i ,  (pi  rhapB  I  wont  pay  him  for  liffl  courtesy  (?) 

h  hi  a    n  me  1 1  ;  and   pri   ui g  on  hit  position 

and  her  friondloi   nes     i  ind  rod   himself   to  ex- 

'■■ able,  that   Bho  abandoned   the 

voyage  at  tltc  I  le  de  B -boo,  whore  wo  ar- 
rived one  day  after  he 

She  confi    i  -<■  ■  rjoyi  d  w  hen  we 

ontGii  d  thai  porl ;  hut  rcsolWd  to  tc  '  my  con- 
stancy, Of  which,  Bhc  Bayi,  1  have  afford*  i  hci 
anything  but  proof — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Then  i  lie  r ; i  .  uil  to  the  hand  i ! 

stewardess  ?" 

"  Vc  .  lr,  reu  rirding  it  i  e  irnc  tnci  ■  with  her 
hand.     We  tire  to  he  married  to  i tow." 

"  And  thoj   wl  n  .    -Mm-   i. in   on  :i  wedding 

' immediate!;  ■  retnony.     Wo  m  I 

again  in  Baltimore  i inth  later,  when  tin  ship 

win  ready  for  sea,  and  they  mode  the  royagc  to- 
gether, and  at  its  close  retired  to  private  life. 
Captains'  wives,  however  amiable  on  Bboro,  ate 
generally  bores  afloat ;  but  I  must  write  down 
our  heroine  as  an  exception.  The  old  gllip's 
cabin  wan  never  80  bright  and  pleasant  as  when 
enlivened  by  hex  pn  enco,  whether  an  wife  or 
stewardess,  nor  was  ii  ever  ■■"  drear  as  when  she 
bade  both  it  and  myself  a  final  adieu. 

To  mc,  her  parting  ^if't  wan  u  complete  sel  of 
charts  and  nautical  instruments,  which,  have  been 
my  constant  companions  on  every  voyage  since, 
and  which  I  never  use  without  giving  a  'bought 
to  the  donor,  whilom  our  mysterious  stewardess, 
and,  though  a  female,  the  most  competent  pilot 
that  ever  braved  the  Bantam  Ledges,  or  threaded 
the  circuitous  channel  of  the  Kennebec. 

KING  SOLOMON'S  BLACKSMITH. 

And  it  came  to  pass  when  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  hud  finished  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
he  called  unio  him  the  chief  architects  and  head 
artificers  and  cunning  workers  in  silver  and  gold 
and  wood  and  in  ivory  and  stone — yea,  all  who 
had  aided  in  rearing  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  aud 
he  said  unto  them  : 

Sit  ye  down  at  my  table;  I  have  prepared  a 
feast  for  my  chief  workers  and  cunning  artifi- 
cers. Stretch  forth  your  hand,  therefore,  and 
eat  and  drink  and  be  merry.  Is  not  the  skilful 
artificer  deserving  the  honor?  Muzzle  not  the 
ox  that  trcadeth  out  the  corn. 

And  when  Solomon  and  the  chief  workmen 
were  seated,  and  the  fatness  of  the  land  and  the 
oil  thereof  were  set  upon  the  table,  there  came 
one  who  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  forced 
himself  even  into  the  festal  chamber.  Then 
Solomon,  the  king,  was  wroth,  and  said ; 

Wliat  manner  of  man  art  thou  1 

And  the  man  answered  and  said  : 

When  men  wish  to  honor  mc,  they  call  mc 
Son  of  Forge;  but  when  they  desire  to  moek 
me,  they  call  me  Blacksmith.  And  seeing  that 
the  toil  of  working  in  fire,  and  smoke  cover,  me 
with  sweat  and  smut,  the  latter  name,  O,  King, 
is  not  inapt — and,  in  truth,  thy  servant  desires 
no  better. 

But,  said  Solomon,  why  came  you  thus  rudely 
and  unbidden  to  the  feast,  where  none  save  chief 
workers  of  the  Temple  are  invited  1 

Please  ye,  my  lord,  I  came  rudely,  replied  the 
man,  because  thy  servant  obliged  me  to  force  my 
way ;  but  I  came  not  unbidden.  Was  it  not 
proclaimed  that  the  chief  workmen  were  invited 
to  dine  with  the  King  of  Israel  % 

Then  he  who  caned  the  cherubim  said : 

This  fellow  is  no  sculptor. 

And  he  wdio  inlaid  the  roof  in  pure  gold  said: 

Neither  is  he  a  workman  of  fine  metals. 

And  he  who  raised  the  walls  said; 

He  is  nota  cutter  of  stone. 

And  he  who  made  the  roof  cried  out : 

He  is  not  cunning  in  cedar-wood,  neither 
knoweth  he  the  mysteries  of  uniting  pieces  of 
strange  timber  together. 

Then  said  Solomon,  What  hast  thou  to  say, 
Son  of  Forge,  why  should  I  not  order  thee  to  lie 
plucked  by  the  beard,  scourged  and  stoned  to 
death  "? 

Then  the  smith  turned  to  him  who  carved  the 
cherubim,  and  said : 

Who  made  the  tools  with  which  you  carved  % 

And  he  said,  The  blacksmith. 

Then  be  said  to  the  chief  of  masons  : 

Who  made  the  chisels  with  which  the  stones 
of  the  Temple  were  squared  ? 

And  he  said,  The  blacksmith. 

And  he  said  to  the  chief  of  the  workers  in 
wood : 

Who  made  the  tools  with  which  you  hewed 
trees  in  Lebanon,  and  formed  them  into  pillars 
and  roof  of  the  temple"? 

And  he  said,  The  blacksmith. 

Then  said  he  to  the  artificer  in  gold  and  in 
ivory : 

Who  makes  you  the  instrument  in  which  you 
work  beautiful  things  for  my  lord  the  King  '. 

And  he  said,  The  blacksmith. 

Enough,  enough,  good  fellow,  said  Solomon  ; 
thou  has  proved  that!  invited  thee,  and  thou  art 
man's  father  in  art.  Go  wash  tho  smut  of  the 
forge  from  thy  face,  and  come  and  sit  at  my  right 
hand.  The  chief  of  our  workmen  are  but  men — 
thou  art  more. 

So  it  happened  at  the  feast  of  Solomon,  and 
the  blacksmith  has  been  honored  up  to  this  day. 


Civility  is  a  kind  of  charm  that  attracts  the 
love  of  all  men. 
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COURT  DRESSES  OF  JAPAN. 

Since  Commodore  Perry,  in  his  well-known 
expedition  to  Japan,  succeeded  in  breaking  tho 
silence  with  which  that  mysterious  nation  has 
always  been  sealed,  the  Japanese  have  been  ob- 
jects of  more  or  less  interest  and  curiosity  to 
every  man  in  America.  None  but  the  Dutch 
have  hitherto  been  allowed  any  commercial  pri- 
vileges with  them,  and  these  of  the  most  restrict- 
ed nature,  jealously  guarded  at  every  point. 
Bat  a  revolution  now  seems  to  bo  silently  going 


on  in  that  quarter  of  tho  world,  which  promises 
to  throw  open  to  us  the  trade  of  at  least  five 
hundred  million  of  people  !  "We  have  recently 
arranged  our  treaty  with  Japan  upon  a  working 
bash  ;  and  now  we  have  the  assurance  that, 
early  in  the  spriog,  a  full  sott  of  Ambassadors 
will  be  sent  over  from  Japan  to  this  country. 
Our  people  will  await  their  arrival  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Jeddo  is  the  capital  of  Japan, 
and  there  tho  Japanese  nobles  nro  required  to 
resido  during  tho  entire  year.     The  four  striking 


illustrations  on  this  page  represent  some  of  these 
gentlemen,  attired  in  such  costume  as  they  wear 
at  court.  It  is  fantastic  indeed.  We  should 
hardly  know  how  to  characterize  it.  Tho  two 
lower  figures  look  as  if  they  were  kneeling, — 
one  in  an  impossible  attitude,  or  creeping  nim- 
bly towards  you.  The  Japanese  noblemen,  too, 
are  pursy  fellows  ;  well-fed,  with  glossy  skins 
that  look  full  almost  to  splitting,  and  eyes  set  in 
their  heads  like  almonds.  Yet  it  will  not  do  for 
us,  because  we  are  not  familiar  with  their  ways 


and  ideas,  to  set  them  down  in  our  estimation 
as  wholly  barbarous  and  uncivilized.  .  They 
possess  the  knowledge  of  secret  ^and  mysterious 
arts  that  wo  would  give  much  to  understand, 
advanced  as  we  like  to  consider  ourselves  be 
youd  ever}'  other  people  on  earth.  If  they  are 
deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  perspective  in  draw- 
ing, they  make  it  up  by  knowledge  of  other 
matters  quite  as  useful.  Since  our  treaty  with 
them  has  gone  into  force,  there  have  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  three  cargoes  direct  from  Japan. 
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BOSTON  AIARKICTS. 

Where  and  how  a  great  city  obtains  its  daily 
supplies,  is  an  inquiry  of  wide  and  general 
interest.  If  the  people  of  our  large  cities  should, 
from  any  unforeseen  occurrence,  bo  cut  off  from 
their  resources,  of  food  and  drink,  for  only  tho 
brief  spaco  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  hard  to 
tell  what  an  ft  mount  of  anxiety  and  actual  suf- 
fering would  not  bo  entailed  thereby.  Tho  citi- 
zens of  Boston  are  proud  to  say,  because  they 
can  say  it  with  truth,  that  their  markets  surpass, 
both  for  extent  and  supply,  those  of  any  other 
city  of  the  land.  These  markets  have  been 
very  tastefully  grouped 'together  below  by  an 
artist,  who  has  represented  them  with  striking 
accuracy.  Around  the  whole  he  has  set  ap- 
propriate specimens  of  flowers,  fruits,  vegetable 
products,  and  game,  that  fitly  inframe  a  picture 
of  this  character.     The  large  central  structure 


is  tho  Quincy  Market,  erected  during  tho  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Quincy,  senior,  and  a 
noble  and  enduring  monument  of  his  public 
spirit  nnd  energy.  It  is  of  granito,  535  feet  in 
length  and  50  in  breadth.  Before  this  beautiful 
and  spacious  market  was  built,  ita  oflSccs  were 
chiefly  performed,  as  conveniently  as  they  could 
bo,  in  tho  lower  story  of  Faneuil  Hall,  which 
stands  directly  west ;  and  tho  scene  of  bustle 
and  business  there  presented,  was  one  that  old 
residents  and  marketmen  love  to  talk  of,  as 
sailors  talk  of  the  perils  of  the  Cnpc  they  long 
since  doubled.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
stands  Boylston  Market,  where  the  citizens 
residing  at  the  South-end  chiefly  make  their 
daily  purchases  for  the  table.  Iu  the  upper 
corner  corresponding  to  this  is  the  South 
Market,  standing  on  Beach  Street,  between 
Lincoln  and  South.     The  lower  left-hand  struc- 


ture is  the  WiLliams'  Market,  at  tho  corner  of 
Washington  and  Dover  Streets  ;  and  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  is  Gerrish  Market,  at 
the  corner  of  Portland  and  Sudbury  Streets. 
There  are  likewise  excellent  provision  stores  in 
abundance  all  over  town,  where  many  a  family 
obtains  its  regular  supplies.  But  no  sight  can 
be  more  entertaining,  to  one  who  loves  to  in- 
dulge tho  habit  of  quiet  and  reflective  observa- 
tion, than  the  one  presented  at  any  of  the  large 
markets,  and  especially  the  Quincy  Market, 
when  the  marketmen  flock  in,  at  the  dawn  of 
day,  on  a  Saturday  in  summer.  The  street  is 
blocked  up  with  vehicles  of  every  size  and  de- 
scription, each  getting  unloaded  of  its  store  with 
as  much  dispatch  as  possible.  Then  one  who 
rarely  goes  out  of  town  to  indulge  in  it,  can  get 
a  snuff  of  country  life  that  is  healthy  and  gen- 
uine.    The  markets  are  full  of  interest,  however, 


as  well  as  of  eatables,  on  Saturday  evenings,  in 
any  part  of  the  year.  Even  if  a  person  does  not 
care  to  purchase,  he  can  indulge  in  a  stroll 
through  them,  at  those  times,  to  the  happiest 
advantage,  and  study  cither  the  prices  of  meats 
and  fish,  or  the  peculiarities  of  human  nature, 
till  ho  iB  ready  to-  depart  satisfied.  Few  places, 
in  fact,  furnish  so  many  facilities  for  the  study 
of  human  nature  as  the  public  markets.  Hero 
a  poor  woman,  with  the  scantiest  means,  hag- 
gles about  the  price  of  a  ragged  beef  bone ; 
there  a  kiting  keeper  of  a  cheap  boarding-house 
fastens  her  eyes  on  such  pieces  of  meat  as  will 
answer  for  a  speculation;  beyond  is  a  rich  man, 
who  pinches  and  screws  and  haggles  harder  than 
any  of  the  rest,  and  feels  bis  soul  relieved  when 
he  finds  he  has  whittled  but  half  a  cent  off  the 
price  first  asked.  The  butchers  look  fat  and 
contented. 
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Written  for  Glca3on'fl  Pictorial. 
OUR  NELIjTE. 


ET   MTRTA   MAT. 


Give  her  only  blessing- words, 
Let  no  shadow  dim  her  brow, 

Only  sunshine  on  her  path, — 
She  is  goirg  from  uh  now. 

Going  from  the  yearning  love 
Of  a  mother,  fond  and  true, 

From  a  father's  watchful  care, 
To  a  love,  untiied  and  new. 

Only  flowers  in  her  path, 

With  our  loving  hands  be  strewn ; 
May  her  feet  ne'er  find  the  thorns 

Which  have  often  pierced  our  own 

Yet  we  cannot  check  the  tears — 
All  unbidden  they  will  flow, 

When  we  ask  our  yearning  hearts, 
"Can  we  let  the  darling  go!" 

Father!  where  her  feet  must  tread, 
Never  let  the  shadows  fall; 

Only  blessings  on  her  head, — 
She  la  best  beloved  of  all! 


THE  BAXMTTl 


CASTLE   OF   HAEDAYNE. 


BY    II-    L.     STEVENS. 


[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER   VII. 

Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Haze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  stuff  d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?—  Suakspeare. 

When  Lord  Albert  arrived  at  the  Castle  of 
Melbourne,  ho  found  hi*  father  just  recovering 
from  a  severe  indisposition.  The  joy  that  the 
earl  felt  at  the  return  of  his  son,  seemed  to  dis- 
sipate the  lingering  remains  of  his  disorder,  by 
removing  from  his  breast  that  painful  weight  of 
apprehension  by  which  it  had  been  oppressed. 

The  earl  was  a  man  of  impetuous  passions, 
which  on  no  occasion  he  endeavored  to  curl) ; 
impatient  under  affliction,  and  incapable  of  hear- 
ing up  against  the  shock  of  mi. -fortune.  "When, 
therefore,  he  first  received  the  intelligence  of  his 
son's  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ban- 
ditti, he  yielded  himself  to  all  the  violence  of 
grief  despair.  He  saw  his  only  child,  the  heir 
of  his  extensive  estates,  torn  from  him  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  vengeance  mingled  with  the 
unbounded  affliction  that  filled  liis  breast.  The 
resolution  which  he  had  taken  of  exterminating 
the  banditti,  was  prevented,  however,  from  being 
earned  into  execution,  by  a  fever,  the  conse- 
quence of  his  violent  emotion,  and  the  intelli- 
gence which  the  peasant's  son  soon  after  brought, 
entirely  set  it  aside. 

Scarcely  was  he  recovering  from  this  illness, 
when  a  servant  brought  liirn  tbo  news  of  Lord 
Albert's  second  disaster.  His  rage  now  seemed 
if  possible  to  exceed  the  grief  he  had  before  felt. 
He  became  quite  frantic,  and  had  any  weapon 
been  at  hand,  would  instantly  have  sacrificed  the 
man  who  gave  the  information.  His  agitation 
of  course  heightened  his  disorder,  till  his  life 
was  despaired  of;  but  the  strength  of  liis  consti- 
tution once  more  saved  him. 

The  return  of  a  son,  therefore,  on  whose  fate 
his  own  seemed  to  hang,  and  whom  he  had  de- 
plored as  inevitably  lost,  filled  his  breast  with 
transport,  and  his  joy  became  as  immoderate  as 
his  sorrow  had  been  before.  When  this  had  in 
some  measure  subsided,  he  desired  his  sou  to 
give  him  a  particular  account  of  the  manner  of 
his  escape,  as  that  which  he  had  received  from 
his  servants  was  very  imperfect. 

Lord  Albert  accordingly  informed  him  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  had  been  found  by 
Giraldus,  while,  with  all  the  warmth  of  friend- 
ship, he  expatiated  on  the  kind  assistance  which 
he  had  received  from  him. 

"  And  where/'  said  *he  earl,  "  is  your  friend  J 
I  think  I  requested  him  to  accompany  you 
home." 

"  Alas,  sir,"  replied  the  son,  "  to  his  accept- 
ance of  that  request,  I  have  to  attribute  his  loss. 
He  was  carried  off  by  the  banditti  on  that  fatal 
evening  ;  where,  or  with  what  intention,  heaven 
only  knows — too  probably  with  that  of  murder." 
The  earl  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow,  and 
when  Lord  Albert  related  the  further  occurrences 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  castle,  with  the 


attempt  that  had  been  made  on  his  life,  ho  be- 
came thoughtful,  and  seemed  somewhat  agitated. 
This,  however,  soon  passed  off,  and  the  discourse 
took  an  indifferent  turn. 

The  next  morning,  when  the  servants  had 
retired,  the  carl  renewed  the  conversation.  "My 
son,"  said  he,  "  the  circumstances  which  you 
related  to  me  last  night  have  involved  me  in 
perplexity.  Did  this  young  man  ever  give  you 
any  particulars  of  his  life  ?  " 

"  He  did,"  replied  Lord  Albert,  "  and  if  you 
please,  I  can  relate  them  to  you." 

The  earl  nodded  assent,  and  he  proceeded  to 
inform  him  of  the  principal  events  of  his  history, 
purposely  omitting  whatever  related  to  Elvina, 
and  attributed  his  parting  from  his  uncle  to  some 
trifling  dispute  between  them. 

"  I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my  inquiries," 
said  the  earl,  when  his  son  had  concluded,  "be- 
cause some  apprehension  had  arisenin  my  mind 
that  the  assassin  had  mistaken  his  object.  A 
young  man  bred  up  like  your  friend,  in  the  mid- 
dle station  of  life,  such  as  you  have  described 
to  be,  could  never,  unknown  to  himself,  occasion 
such  violent  enmity,  could  never  excite  that 
rancor  and  malice  which  would  pursue  him  to 
destruction,  without  being  in  some  way  apprised 
of  the  cause.  Nor  is  it  probable  such  means 
would  have  been  employed  to  take  away  the  life 
of  a  person  who  might  only  have  yiven  a  casual 
offence.  Something  of  a  far  more  important 
nature  must  have  given  rise  to  such  a  conduct, 
and  some  person  in  a  higher  sphere  could  alone 
render  himself  obnoxious  to  such  dark  and  wary 
proceedings. 

"But  the  circumstance  that  first stiuck mo, 
was  the  partial  information  which  the  man  gave 
at  his  death.  The  words  which  he  uttered,  have 
dwelt  on  my  mind  ever  since  you  related  them, 
and  have  unfolded  to  my  view,  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  a  transac- 
tion which  might  otherwise  have  been  forever 
hid  from  me. 

"  Listen,  then,  and  judge  whether  my  sur- 
mises ore  not  too  probable — whether  you  your- 
self were  not  the  person  devoted  to  destruction, 
and  whether  the  succeeding  attempt  on  yourself 
and  friend  was  not  a  part  of  the  same  sanguin- 
ary plan  which  had  been  before  adopted. 

"At  the  time  of  your  mother's  death,  which 
happened  when  you  were  about  four  years  old, 
my  brother  paid  me  a  visit  of  co»dolcnce,  and 
he  remained  with  mo  till  time  had  in  some 
measure  removed  the  affliction  which  my  loss 
had  occasioned.  During  this  interval,  I  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  that  his 
heart  was  oppressed  by  concealed  sorrow.  Ho 
frequently  sighed  deeply,  and  would  sometimes 
remain  for  hours  alone  in  his  chamber.  I  saw 
with  deep  concern  this  dejection  increase,  and  at 
length  took  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  liirn 
on  the  subject.  For  some  time  ho  denied  thtit 
anything  troubled  him,  but  at  length  perceiving 
it  was  in  vain  to  dissemble,  he  took  me  out  with 
him,  and  thus  addressed  me  : 

"  '  My  dear  brother,  I  find  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  my  afflictions  from  you.  They  are, 
perhaps,  heavier  than  you  imagined,  and  I  did 
intend  to  have  them  buried  forever  in  my  own 
breast;  but  I  will  relate  the  circumstances, 
merely  to  convince  you  how  surely  my  happi- 
ness is  forever  lost. 

"'About  two  years  ago,  I  saw  the  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Mordcn.  Of  her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform 
you.  You  have  witnessed  them,  and  will  there- 
fore the  less  wonder,  if  at  first  beholding  her  I 
lost  that  liberty  of  which  I  had  so  often  boasted, 
and  felt  my  future  happiness  was  entirely  within 
her  power. 

" 'By  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  I  was  soon 
introduced,  and  after  some  farther  intimacy,  had 
the  pleasure  to  see  that  I  was  not  wholly  indif- 
ferent to  her.  Elated  with  this  discovery,  which 
a  trifling  incident  had  occasioned,  I  soon  after 
made  a  tender  of  my  hand  and  fortune,  and  had 
the  supremo  felicity  of  hearing  from  her  an  ac- 
ceptance of  my  offers, 

"  Preparations  were  accordingly  made ;  a 
month  was  fixed  for  the  time  of  our  marriage, 
and  I  foolishly  thought  that  fate  itself  could 
scarcely  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  all  my 
wishes.  A  fortnight  of  this  time  was  elapsed, 
when  the  king  sent  for  me.  Some  business  of 
the  utmost  consequence  at  a  foreign  court,  which 
he  entrusted  to  my  care,  compelled  me  to  leave 
the  kingdom  immediately.  I  took  a  hasty  leave 
of  the  mistress  of  my  affections,  and  we  vowed 
eternal  constancy  to  each  other. 

" '  Slowly    indeed    passed    the    two    tediotis 


months  of  my  absence;  but  my  commission 
executed,  I  flew  on  the  wings  of  impatient  love, 
once  more  to  meet  the  idol  of  my  soul,  and  ren- 
der the  bonds  of  our  union  indissoluble. 

"'But  how  can  I  describe  the  emotions  that 
rent  my  heart,  when  at  my  return  I  found  she 
had  yielded  her  wavering  affections  to  a  young 
man  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted 
since  my  departure.  In  the  bitterness  of  my 
soul  I  upbraided  her  with  her  inconstancy,  but 
she  only  smiled  at  my  vehemence.  Rendered 
doubly  furious  by  this  insulting  indifference,  I 
sought  out  the  object  of  my  wrongs,  and  satiated 
my  vengeance  in  his  blood.  Since  that  time,' 
continued  my  brother,  '  I  have  not  known  peace. 
Her  image  haunts  me  wherever  I  fly,  and  vainly 
do  I  endeavor  to  hide  it  from  my  heart.  Neither 
distance  nor  time  have  aught  availed,  and  death 
alone  holds  out  the  means  of  calming  the  tu- 
mults of  my  soul/ 

"He  finished,  and  in  vain  did  I  endeavor  to 
divert  his  mind  from  the  gloom  that  had  over- 
spread it.  During  the  remainder  of  the  time  he 
staid  with  me  he  appeared  to  grow  worse,  and 
at  length  in  restless  anxiety  he  quitted  me 
abruptly. 

"  From  that  time  I  have  received  no  intelli- 
gence of  him,  nor  have  any  of  bis  friends  been 
able  to  give  me  the  least  information.  The 
inquiry  and  search  which  I  shortly  after  insti- 
tuted were  not  more  successful,  and  every  scheme 
I  could  devise  to  trace  his  course  from  the  cas- 
tle, proved  equally  abortive. 

"  I  was  frequently  led  to  believe  that  the 
friends  of  the  young  man  whom  he  had  sacri- 
ficed to  his  resentment,  had  fouud  means,  in 
revenge,  to  waylay  and  assassinate  him.  This 
was  only  probable  conjecture ;  I  could  gain  no 
proofs,  and  at  length  determined  to  have  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  them  on  the  subject.  His 
brother,  whom  I  waited  on,  received  me  with 
great  coldness.  I  made  known  to  him  the  pur- 
port of  my  visit,  but  he  vehemently  denied  all 
knowledge  of  him,  and  added  some  aspersions 
which  I  was  compelled  to  notice.  High  words 
succeeded,  which  terminated  in  a  challenge  ;  we 
fought,  and  I  left  him  dangerously  wounded. 

"  Since  then  I  have  met  with  nothing  to  re- 
move or  confirm  my  suspicions,  till  the  recent 
circumstance  at  the  Castle  of  Hardayne,  uor  do 
I  now  hesitate  to  believe,  that  the  person  said  to 
have  been  murdered  there,  was  my  unfortunate, 
long  lost  brother.  Greatly  indeed  do  I  lament 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  divulge  the  whole. 
Justice  would  then  have  taken  place  on  his  ene- 
mies, and  your  friend  been  preserved  from  their 
subsequent  machinations.  But  the  time  may 
shortly  arrive,  my  son,  when  you  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  revenging  all  our  wrongs.  Wait 
with  patience,  and  providence  will  direct  the 
means." 

Lord  Albert  listened  attentively  to  his  father's 
story,  and  while  ho  lamented  the  fate  of  his 
uncle,  he  felt  the  probability  that  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  death  had  been  thus  unex- 
pectedly developed. 

"  And  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  how  has  he 
borne  the  brunt  of  all  these  shafts  that  were  lev- 
oiled  at  me !  To  him  I  owe  my  life,  and  the 
only  recompense  he  receives  in  return  is  the  ac- 
cumulation of  my  misfortunes  upon  him.  Un- 
fortunate indeed  for  him  was  the  hour  that  led 
him  to  preserve  me  from  impending  death. 
Alas,  I  fear  his  life  must  atone  for  the  generous 
act." 

The  carl  seemed  to  feel  for  the  distress  of  his 
son.  He  spoke  some  words  of  consolation,  and 
they  parted  for  the  morning. 

The  castle  of  Melbourne  was  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  a  forest,  through  which  some  formal 
avenues  opened  to  a  prospect  of  the  distant 
country.  The  mansion  was  antique  and  vener- 
able, though  heavy  and  gloomy. 

The  Earl  of  Glenderwen,  from  some  cause  of 
disgust,  had  retired  thither  near  twenty  years. 
The  death  of  his  lady,  which  happened  shortly 
after,  contributed  to  throw  a  gloom  on  a  dispo- 
sition naturally  impetuous,  haughty  and  impa- 
tient. The  recluse  life  which  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed, seemed  a  consequence  of  his  loss,  and 
and  seldom  did  his  excursions  exceed  the  boun- 
daries of  his  domains.    ■ 

Yet  with  some  friends  he  would  at  times  un- 
bend the  severity  of  his  manners,  and  yield  him- 
self up  to  social  pleasures,  but  his  hilarity  con- 
stantly sunk  into  fixed  gloom  at  their  departure. 
His  son  alone  had  power  to  restrain  the  impetu- 
osity of  his  passions,  which  would,  from  trifling 
causes,  frequently  break  forth.  He  looked  up  to 
him  as  the  future  support  of  his  name ;  all  his 


happiness  seemed  centered  in  him,  and  all  his 
views  tended  only  to  his  aggrandizement. 

Nor  was  the  object  of  his  parental  care  un- 
worthy of  the  solicitude  which  was  ever  dis- 
played in  his  behalf.  Brave,  generous,  sincere 
in  friendship,  and  amiable  iu  his  manners,  with 
a  heart  ever  open  to  the  distresses  of  others,  he 
was  the  admiration  of  the  small  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance which  his  retired  life  had  enabled 
him  to  form.  He  saw  with  sorrow  the  habitual 
gloom  of  his  father's  disposition,  and  for  a  while 
strove  by  every  method  he  could  devise  to  draw 
him  to  some  cheerful  pursuit ;  but  the  success  of 
his  efforts  was  only  temporary,  and  he  was  at 
length  obliged  to  yield  to  what  he  saw  habit  had 
rendered  it  impossible  to  overcome. 

Such  was  the  Earl  of  Glenderwen,  and  such 
his  son.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore, 
when  the  intelligence  of  his  dangerous  state  first 
reached  his  ears,  that  the  effect  on  such  a  mind, 
unused  to  sustain  the  shocks  of  misfortune,  was 
violent  in  the  extreme.  It  brought  him,  as  was 
before  observed,  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 

With  his  recovery,  Lord  Albert  had  drawn  in 
a  poison  that  was  not  likely  to  be  soon  eradi- 
cated. The  charms  of  Elvina  had  made  a  deeper 
impression  on  his  heart  than  he  at  first  imagined. 
No  sooner  had  he  quitted  her,  than  he  forcibly 
felt,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  philosophy,  how 
weak  argument  and  reason  are  when  opposed  to 
passion.  Ho  was  restless  and  uneasy.  In  vain 
he  sought  comfort  from  those  amusements  which 
had  formerly  given  him  pleasure  and  delight. 
They  were  now  tasteless  and  insipid,  and  he 
quitted  them  in  disgust. 

A  murmuring  stream,  by  which  the  deeply 
shading  woods  yielded  a  gloomy  path,  was  now 
become  his  favorite  haunt,  there  would  he  stray, 
vainly  hoping  in  solitude  and  retirement  to  over- 
come his  hopeless  passion. 

Such  scenes  snit  not  with  the  stricken  heart. 
In  solitude,  recollection  paints  with  glowing 
colors  those  circumstances  of  pleasure  on  which 
wo  delight  to  dwell,  or  melancholy  brooding 
over  past  sorrows  gives  double  energy  to  their 
action.  The  bustle  of  life  seems  alone  calcu- 
lated to  yield  relief.  The  quick  successive 
changes  of  scenes  and  circumstances  impercep- 
tibly draw  off  the  attention  from  that  on  which 
retirement  invariably  fixes  it ;  but  the  lover,  liko 
the  sick  patient,  detests  the  medicine  which  alone 
can  give  him  ease. 

This  Lord  Albert  perceived,  and  he  deter- 
mined at  length  to  pursue  somo  more  efficacious 
plan.  He  forced  himself  once  more  to  join  in 
those  sylvan  amusements  which  had  been  form- 
erly wont  to  give  him  delight,  and  their  influence 
was  soon  felt  on  his  heart. 

Returning  one  day  from  his  usual  occupation, 
he  was  met  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  by  the 
peasant's  son,  Robin.  Pleased  and  surprised  at 
the  sight  of  him,  ho  eagerly  inquired  what  event 
had  brought  him  there,  and  received  in  answer 
an  account  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  seen 
Giraldus,  of  tho  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  men  who  were  carrying  him  away,  and  his 
apprehensions  that  they  had  conveyed  him  to  the 
castle.  He  further  added,  that  he  should  have 
brought  the  intelligence  sooner,  but  had  been  so 
much  hurt  in  his  attempts  to  rescue  him,  that  he 
had  heen  obliged  for  a  time  to  keep  his  bed,  and 
was  now  but  just  recovering. 

Lord  Albert,  while  ho  commiserated  tie  suf- 
ferings of  the  poor  peasant,  amply  rewarded 
him  for  his  courage  and  fidelity.  He  took  him 
to  the  castle  with  him,  musing  ou  the  way  on 
the  intelligence  he  had  just  received.  This  dis- 
covery he  concluded  might  lead  the  way  to  that 
of  the  place  of  his  friend's  concealment.  He 
indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  remain 
alive,  and  that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Elated  with  this  idea,  he  determined  immedi- 
ately to  solicit  his  father's  permission  to  go  in 
quest  of  his  frierjd.  He  accordingly  repaired  to 
his  room,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  what 
he  had  just  learned.  The  earl  seemed  pleased 
with  the  information,  and  ordered  the  peasant  to 
be  brought  before  him.  He  examined  him  par- 
ticularly on  the  appearance  of  the  two  men,  and 
asked  whether  he  thought  he  had  ever  seen  them 
before. 

Robin  replied  he  had  not,  nor  did  he  know 
whether  ho  should  know  them  were  he  to  see" 
them  again,  for  he  was  too  busily  engaged  to 
take  any  particular  notice  of  their  persons. 

After  pausing  some  time,  "  You  see,"  said  the 
earl,  turning  to  his  son,  "  it  is  just  aa  I  supposed. 
Had  the  object  of  these  men  been  plunder,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  convey  your 
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friend  to  bo  distant  a  pi as  the  en  tie.    The 

design  linn  evidently  boon  what  l  before  hiatod 

to  you  ;  Imt  ntill  I  think  it  will  bo  u  o'o  is  to  i  eeli 
him  chore.  Von  may  be  sure  thoy  vvould  not 
remain  this  length  of  time,  particularly  when 
they  know  their  route  had  been  discovered  by 
this  young  man." 

"  They  Left  mo  for  dead,  though,"  interrupted 
the  peasant. 

"True,  my  friend,"  replied  the  earl,  "bu1 
that  would  not  ho  any  Tory  strong  Inducomonl 
For  them  to  prolong  their  stay  al  the  castlo. 
Besides,"  lio  continued,  "you  should  remember 
die  danger  you  so  lately  escaped  there  from  the 
banditti," 

"  (),  us  to  tlio  banditti,"  again  mtcrrupt.d  the 
peasant,  "there  is  nu  end  of  them,  as  a  body 
may  say;  for  they  wont  and  attackod  a  gentle- 
man's ensile,  tind  several  of  them  goi  killed 
there,  and  then  as  they  were  coming  back  they 
were  met  by  another  party,  who  killed  and  look 
them  all  prisoners." 

Lord  Albert  took  nd vantage-  of  this  picco  of 
information  again  to  press  his  suit.  He  urged 
the  probability  of  at  least  meeting  with  some 
circumstance  that  might  dovclopo  tho  uncertain 
fate  of  his  friend,  and  pleaded  the  weight  of 
obligation  under  which  lie  lay,  to  exert  every 
possible  means  to  discover  and  save  him,  before 
it  should  be  too  late,  if  that  indeed  were  not 
already  the  ease. 

Overcome  with  his  solicitations,  the  carl  at 
length  yielded  his  consent,  and  nominated  the 
succeeding  day  to  commence  the  expedition. 
The  joy  of  the  peasant  proved  how  greatly  he 
was  interested  in  this  acquiescence,  and  how  sin- 
cerely he  was  attached  to  the  person  and  cause 
of  the  unfortunate  Giraldus. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  their 
departure,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  servants, 
well  armed,  to  suit  any  exigence,  were  appointed 
to  go  with  them.  The  satisfaction  which  arose 
from  the  gratification  of  bis  wishes,  Lord  Albert 
mistook  for  a  presentiment  of  success.  All  im- 
possibilities had  vanished,  or  been  changed  to 
probable  possibilities,  and  the  intervening  time 
now  seemed  the  only  obstacle  to  the  attainment 
of  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 

When  he  reflected  how  much  he  should  by 
his  endeavors  excite  the  gratitude  of  the  gentle 
Elvina,  by  allaying  in  her  breast  the  painful  un- 
certainty of  a  dreaded  event,  a  new  source  of 
pleasure  opened  to  him,  and  he  determined  to 
take  the  castle  of  the  Baron  St.  Austin  in  his 
way,  that  he  might  participate  with  her  the  sat- 
isfaction to  which  his  sanguine  imagination  had 
given  birth. 

The  earl,  when  in  the  evening  he  parted  from 
his  son,  cautioned  him  to  be  at  all  times  strictly 
on  his  guard  against  the  machinations  of  his 
enemies,  who,  he  observed,  would  not  fail,  when 
they  discovered  their  error,  to  use  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  rectify  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  promised  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would 
most  probably  bring  this  dark  conspiracy  to 
light,  and  drag  forth  the  authors  of  it  from  their 
secret  abode. 

As  soon  as  the  dawning  light  appeared,  Lord 
Albert  arose.  The  servants  awaited  him  in  the 
court,  where,  quickly  mounting  their  horses, 
they  led  the  way  through  the  woods,  and  bent 
their  cpnrse  towards  the  castle  of  the  Baron. 
The  gradually  increasing  light  now  swept  away 
the  blue  obscurity  from .  the  eastern  mountains, 
and  overspread  them  with  the  roseate  hue  of 
morning  ;  the  dew  drops  glittered  on  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  while  the  birds  warbled  in  ecstaey 
beneath  their  branches.  All  nature  seemed  in 
harmony.  Lord  Albert  felt  the  genial  influence 
on  his  heart.  His  whole  soul  seemed  expanded  ; 
every  disquietude  had  fled,  and  hope,  and  joy, 
and  pleasure,  accompanied  his  steps. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

But  ah  !  how  stillness  slept  upon  the  ground, 
How  mute  attention  check'd  each  rising  sound ; 
Scarce  stole  a  breeze,  to  wave  the  leaf/  spray. 

In  the  short  time  which  Lord  Albert  had  re- 
mained at  the  castle  of  the  Baron  St.  Austin, 
Elvina  had  seen  enough  of  his  character  to 
admire  the  noble  disinterestedness  which  ever 
actuated  his  conduct.  The  same  moment  .that 
discovered  to  her  the  passion  she  had  inspired, 
convinced  her  of  the  generous  motives  to  which 
he  had  sacrificed  it.  She  was  conscious  of  all, 
and  felt  all  the  esteem  due  to  such  exalted  prin- 
ciples ;  but  her  love  was  fixed  and  immutable, 
and  her  heart  revolted  from  the  idea  of  trans- 
ferring its  affections  to  another  object,  however 


worthy  or  amiable,  On  tho  other  hand,  Lord 
Albert  p:in  nod  tlio  objoel  of  his  expi  dition  with- 
out   !  fiolfl  ii  con  id  n  tfon  ai  I  log ,  to  dcntroj 

whal  hope  had  Inspir,  d.  'I  hough  aware,  shou'd 
hie  ondonvore  he  crowned  wl  h  i  uccoi  \  II  mil  i 
for  over  do  awny  the  probability  thai  time  might 

effoci  ii  change  in  the  aonii ntu  of  Elvina,  ho 

yielded  to  the  benign  Influence  of  gratitude  and 
friendship,  nnd  6  ily  sought  an  opportunity  of 
displaying  bin  love,  by  contributing  whatever 
mighl  yiold  pleasure  to  the  object  of  It. 

Hi*  rocoptlon  al  the  castle  was  marked  with 
sincere  pleasure,  and  proved  how  highly  ho  was 
estoemed  by  its  worthy  inhabitants.  Ho  saw 
with  deop  regret  tho  pale  cheek  nnd  languid  air 
of  Elvina*,  nnd  silently  vowed  to  dovotc  himself 
to  tho  remoToJ  of  the  cause,  if  fnie  yel  hold  oul 
a  possibility.  He  now  communicated  his  inten- 
tions to  the  baron,  informing  him  of  the  me  an  a 
by  which  ho  had  gained  his  intelligence,  and  of 
those  ho  meant  to  pursue. 

Tlio  baron,  who  loved  Giraldus  with  a  degree 

of  iill'eelion  lillle  short  of  thttt  which  he  hove  to 
his  own  son,  felt  sincere  pleasure,  at  this  intelli- 
gence. Ho  listened  attentivsly  while  Lord  Al- 
bert recited  with  all  the  warmth  of  admiration, 
tho  generous  exertions  of  the  peasant,  and  the 
ill  treatment  ho  had  in  consequence  received. 
Nor  was  this  story  lost  on  Elvina.  She  Boon 
Left  the  room  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  rewarding  him  for  a  conduct  so  generous. 

Once  more  she  felt  hope  revive  in  her  heart, 
and  she  yielded  to  its  influence.  The  probabil- 
ity of  his  remaining  alive,  since  she  found  he 
had  not  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  the  banditti, 
bcenmo  every  moment  stronger ;  and  she  per- 
suaded herself  that  the  cruelty  or  revenge  of 
those  in  whose  power  he  was,  could  not  extend 
beyond  imprisonment.  The  baron  entertained 
similar  ideas,  and  Lord  Albert,  in  endeavoring 
to  raise  their  hopes,  found  he  had  considerably 
augmented  his  own. 

The  purport  of  his  visit  thus  attained,  he 
quitted  his  friends  and  pursued  his  journey, 
accompanied  with  their  fervent  wishes  for  the 
success  of  his  expedition.  Towards  the  even- 
ing he  arrived  at  the  beacon,  where  the  honest 
peasant  welcomed  him  with  every  mark  of  joy. 
Eager  to  pursue  his  search,  he  scarcely  stopped 
a  moment;  but,  ordering  some  of  his  attendants 
to  procure  lights,  proceeded  to  the  castle. 

The  sun  was  just  setting  when  they  entered 
the  court-yard — all  was  hushed  in  peace — no 
sounds  but  the  hollow  echoes  of  their  horses' 
feet,  struck  their  ears,  and  the  appearance  of  en- 
tire, desertion  reigned  throughout.  As  they  had 
no  time  to  lose,  they  first  searched  all  the  more 
habitable  parts,  but  without  discovering  the  least 
trace  of  their  having  been  lately  occupied.  They 
therefore,  after  lighting  their  torches,  proceeded 
down  to  the  vaults.  After  a  long  search,  chance 
directed  them  to  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
vault,  that  had  been  made  the  secret  residence  of 
the  banditti.  The  trap-door  was  open,  but  the 
aspect  of  the  place  had  something  so  horrible 
that  they  seemed  unwilling  to  enter.  They 
stood  looking  at  each  other  in  some  dismay,  till 
Lord  Albert  perceiving  their  terrors,  seized  the 
light  from  one  of  them,  and  drawing  his  sword, 
descended  the  narrow  stairs. 

The  dismal  gloom  of  the  dungeon,  with  the 
bodies  that  lay  bathed  in  blood,  was  a  spectacle 
too  shocking  to  dwell  on. 

He  examined  the  faces  of  the  dead  with  a  pal- 
pitating heart,  least  among  them  he  should  dis- 
cern the  countenance  o£  Giraldus;  but  the  ex- 
pression which  they  still  bore  removed  his  fears. 
From  this  horrid  scene  he  hurried  away,  and 
sought  in  the  more  distant  vaults  those  traces 
that  might  discover  to  him  the  fate  of  his  friend. 
At  length  he  came  to  that  wherein  Giraldus 
bad  been  confined.  The  straw  which  had  form- 
ed his  bed,  the  security  of  the  doors  and  window, 
evidently  pointed  out  the  purpose  to  which  it  had 
been  applied.  But  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
the  horror  of  his  mind,  when,  by  the  light  of 
their  torches,  the  servants  discovered  that  the 
floor  had  been  recently  stained  with  blood.  He 
stood  for  some  moments  frozen  to  the  spot,  then 
cast  his  eyes  wildy  around  for  the  mangled  ob- 
ject which  Ms  imagination  had  portrayed  ;  but 
meeting  with  nothing  that  might  confirm  his  ap- 
prehensions, he  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  sank  on 
the  ground. 

His  attendants  immediately  took  him  up  to 
the  court-yard,  where  in  a  short  time  the  fresh 
air  revived  him.  On  the  recovery  of  his  senses, 
he  once  more,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
servants  to  the  contrary,  descended  to  the  vault. 
He  eagerly  sought  the  distant  parts  of  it,  and 


soon  discovered  the  o\  }•  i  that  had  caused  such 
alarms,     Bui  had  tho  friend  whom  he  Bought,  al 

thai  mi i  \\\  log  i"  foi c   him,  !"■   c  mid 

scarcely  have  (bit  greater  pleasure  than  he  did, 
when  in  tho  palo  corpi "  ho  behi  Id  o  pei  on  total 
ly  different  from  (he  object  of  his  search.    Hi* 

present  approhoTi  loni  being  thu   i awa;  ,  ho 

in  li'ii]' lh  yii'Mnl  in  lilt;  urgent  i  olfcitfttiOnfl of  Inn 
sen  ants,  and  agreed  to  return  to  tho  boa*  on. 

It  wji.i  now  quite  dark,  the  gloom  of  the  torch- 
es partiaUy  illuminated  the  ruined  building 
Tho  bats,  attracted  by  the  light,  fluttered  around 
them,  while  the  larger  birds,  disturbed  by  the 
i mi  >',  quitted  in  covoyB  their  ivied  « oncealmrats, 
and  made  the  court  re-echo  to  their  liar  b 
screams.  To  Lord  Albert  the  oflfeel  was  grand 
and  striking;  while  ho  stood  viewing  tho  rude 
desolation,  it  called  to  his  imagination  the 
scenes  of  ancient  days,  when  joy  and  festivity 
reigned  in  the  castle,  when  its  courts  resounded 
to  tho  notes  of  mirth,  nnd  pomp  and  grandeur 
held  their  residences  in  its  Stately  halls.  But, 
now,  how  changed !  Succeeding  years  had 
swept  away  its  proud  magnificence,  and  nought 
but  nodding  ruins  remained,  to  tell  the  greatness 
of  its  fall.  The  lesson  was  awful  and  instruc- 
tive J  the  instability  of  human  grandeur  nnd  the 
narrow  basis  of  pride,  were  hero  pointed  out  nnd 
fully  illustrated.  The  sumptuous  fabric  which  its 
proud  projector'  vainly  thought  would  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity,  is  alke  subject  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune.  The  casual  event  assists  the 
slowly  operating  band  of  time  to  level  its  mag- 
nificence with  the  dust. 

They  now  quitted  tho  castle,  in  which  the  at- 
tendants saw  nothing  that  could  a  moment  de- 
lay their  return.  Their  mind*  were  alone  alive 
to  superstitious  horror,  and  they  gladly  obeyed 
the  summons  to  depart. 

The  thoughts  of  Lord  Albert,  as  they  returned 
to  the  beacon,  again  recurred  to  his  friend.  He 
felt  depressed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  his  disap- 
pointment; and  somewhat  elated,  on  the  other, 
that  his  worst  apprehensions  were  not  confirm- 
ed. The  conflicting  emotions  tended  to  count- 
erbalance each  other,  and  lull  his  mind  to  calm- 
ness ;  for,  though  the  hopes  of  discovering  Ins 
friend  were  fallen,  yet  his  fears  were  proportion- 
ably  diminished,  since  it  seemed  they  had  quit- 
ted a  place  so  well  adapted  to  execute  any  bloody 
designs. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the  peas- 
ant endeavored  to  entertain  his  guest  with  all 
the  occurrences  that  had  taken  place  at  the  cas- 
tle ;  amongst  the  rest,  the  particulars  relating  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  banditti. 

It  seems  that  a  servant  of  the  castle  which  was 
to  be  attacked,  had  by  some  means  become  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  banditti,  who  had  con- 
trived to  draw  him  into  a  conspiracy  against  his 
master.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  open  the 
gates  at  a  certain  signal,  in  the  dead  of  night, 
when  all  the  family  were  at  rest,  and  the  price 
of  his  treachery  was  to  have  been  one  fourth  of 
the  plunder.  But,  fortunately,  the  conscience  of 
the  servant  was  not  sufficiently  hardened  for  the 
business.  Phantoms  already  pursued  him  in  his 
dreams,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  became  so 
dreadful,  that  he  at  length  determiued  to  divulge 
the  whole,  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of 
his  lord. 

The  proper  precautions  were  accordingly  tak- 
en, and  the  business  was  to  have  been  carried 
on  as  if  it  had  not  been  known.  It  was  intended 
to  get  them  all  within  the  court-yard,  where  a 
sufficient  number  of  armed  men  were  suddenly 
to  rush  from  their  concealments,  and  attack 
them  on  every  side.  But  the  complete  success 
of  their  stratagem  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
too  hasty  zeal  of  one  of  the  party,  who,  seeing 
the  captain  of  the  banditti  advance  alone,  had 
discharged  and  killed  him.  The  consequences 
which  ensued  have  already  been  related.  The 
gentleman  lost  his  son,  and  a  friend  who  was 
on  a  visit,  through  their  rash  conduct — and  the 
remainder  of  the  banditti  had  time  to  effect  then- 
escape,  ere  ihey  were  in  a  condition  to  pursue  ; 
for,  quite  confident  of  success,  they  had  made  no 
preparation  for  that.  The  man  who  had  been 
left  as  a  guard  to  Giraldus,  as  soon  as  he  had 
effected  his  escape  from  the  banditti,  pursued  his 
course  to  the  nearest  town,  where  he  made  the 
officers  of  justice  acquainted  with  the  concealed 
entrance  into  the  vault,  which  hitherto  h  ad 
eluded  their  most  diligent  search, — and  like- 
wise with  the  strength  of  the  banditti,  whose 
daring  acts  had  given  rise  to  a  report,  that  their 
number  was  very  considerable.  A  troop  of 
horse  were  accordingly  equipped ;  and,  as  they 
hoped  to  surprise  them,   the  hour  of  midnight 


II  d  n  -  the  prop'-n-Hi  line-  of  notion,  Thoy 
howi  r  orrtved  too  lato.  And,  ool  knowing 
',.!  i  thi  '■  thi  t  meant  to  return,  thoy  repaired  to 
the  bene, mi,  leaving  two  of  their  companions 
among  the  ruins  to  watch  and  give  intimation, 
should  any  thing  occur. 

The  dlraishcd  number  that  appeared  at  their 
return,  was  highly  favorable  to  their  views. 
They  immediately    informed    their  comrades, 

who  accordingly  returned  inn  body  lo  thOCS  itlft. 

The  guard  acted  as  a  conductor  to  the  trap-dom , 
whore  he  gave  the  watchword,  which  he  had  bo- 
fore  learnt  d.  The  banditti  supposing  Home  of 
their  party  hud  only  boon  wounded,  and  who 
now  r<  turn  d,  opened  tho  trap  without  hesitation, 
but  perceiving  their  mi  take,  oi  tho  others  de- 
scended, they  immediately  flow  to  their  arms. 
A  short  but  severe scnfHo  ensued.  Their  party, 
now  reduced  to  three  capable  of  acting,  were 
soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  notwithstanding 
the  determined  resolution  that  scorned  to  yield 
with  life.  Tho  two  who  were,  before  wounded, 
appeared  already  nearly  dead,  and  were  therefore 
suffered  to  remain  unmolested. 

Lord  Albert  felt  greatly  pleased  that  this  dar- 
ing band,  who  had  long  remained  the  terror  of 
the  surrounding  country,  had  been  thus  com- 
pletely exterminated;  but  the  pleasure  soon 
gave  way  to  the  gloom  which  his  disappointment 
had  inspired.  Again  the  kind  hearted  peasant 
endeavored  to  draw  him  from  his  reverie. 

"  Ah,  sir,"  said  he  "you  used  to  laugh  at 
roe,  when  I  told  you  the  castle  was  haunted; 
but  it  is  now  very  well  known  that  the  ghost  of 
a  man,  all  in  black,  walks  there.  Several  peo- 
ple have  seen  it,  and  the  doctor  among  the  rest. 
Mayhap  you  will  believe  him,  though  you  will 
not  me.  For  my  part,  after  what  he  said,  I 
would  not  go  near  it  on  any  account." 

This  information  more  particularly  struck 
Lord  Albert,  as  he  knew  the  surgeon  was  a  man 
above  any  vulgar  prejudice.  He  doubted  not 
but  that  he  had  seen  something,  and  was  anxious 
to  hear  what.  Not  that,  for  a  moment,  he  yield- 
ed to  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  appearance,  but 
he  considered  it  might  prove  something  that 
would  assist  his  search. 

With  a  view  of  gaining  some  information  on 
this  head,  he  took  a  ride  on  the  succeeding 
morning  to  the  village  where  the  surgeon  resid- 
ed. He  was  at  home  ;  and,  after  the  first  civili- 
ties, Lord  Albert  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
cause  of  his  visit, 

"You  already  know,"  he  replied,  "that  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  arc  easily  led  to  the  be- 
lief of  the  marvellous.  "What  I  saw,  therefore, 
was  to  me  an  object  of  surprise,  rather  than  ter- 
ror*. Beturning  from  a  village  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  heath,  in  the  evening  succeeding  that 
in  which  the  banditti  was  overcome,  my  nearest 
way  lay  by  the  ca?tle ;  and,  as  tho -e  circumstanc- 
es were  now  removed  which  had  hitherto  render- 
ed it  unsafe,  I  determined  to  examine  it  more 
particularly  than  I  had  ever  before  done.  It 
was  rather  dusky  when  I  arrived  at  the  gate- 
way, and  I  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  within  the  court  caught  my  atten- 
tion. I  immediately  stopped.  He  appeared 
habited  iu  black,  and  was  leaning  in  a  mournful 
attitude  agaiast  the  pedestal.  I  stood  for  some 
minutes,  but  he  neither  altered  his  position  or 
seemed  to  notice  me.  At  length,  from  an  op- 
posite corner  of  the  ruins,  a  man  with  a  dark 
lantern  appeared ;  I  observed  him  for  a  short 
time  only,  before  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
first;  but  he  had  disappeared  in  the  instant,  nor 
could  I  perceive  the  least  trace  of  him  after- 
wards. Partly  concealed  by  a  buttress  of  the 
building,  I  watched  the  motions  of  the  other, 
without  being  perceived  by  him.  He  appeared 
in  deep  contemplation,  and  I  thought  his  man- 
ner betrayed  a  degree  of  fear,  for  he  frequently 
seemed  to  start,  and  stopped  to  listen ;  at  length 
he  entered  among  the  ruins,  and  I  saw  him  no 
more. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  neither  of  these  persons 
could  have  any  connection  with  the  banditti,  and 
from  thence  am  led  to  conclude  that  some  part 
of  the  cactle  yet  affords  a  refuge  to  the  guilty  or 
unfortunate ;  for  surely  some  very  uncommon 
circumstance  could  alone  induce  a  man  to  be- 
come an  inmate  of  such  a  place." 

"  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  replied  Lord  Albert ; 
"  this  place  affords  concealment  to  some  person 
whose  motives  are  of  no  veiy  common  nature, 
and  before  I  quit  this  place  I  will  make  one  effort 
more  to  discover  the  cause.  Probably  it  may 
tend  to  clear  up  some  mysteries  in  which  both 
myself  and  friend  are  deeply  concerned." 

Having  thanked  the  doctor  for  bis  information, 
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he  remounted  his  horse  and  returned  to  the  bea- 
con, from  whence,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  his 
servants,  he  once  more  proceeded  to  the  castle. 

The  same  silence  prevailed  throughout  the 
court,  and  no  circumstance  appeared  that  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  any  person  concealed. 
Lord  Albert  began  to  think  that  his  want  of  suc- 
cess had  hitherto  been  owing  to  his  having  con- 
fined himself  to  the  most  accessible  parts,  and 
therefore  determined  to  prosecute  Iiis  future 
search  in  those  which  he  had  before  neglected  ; 
these  chiefly  consisted  in  an  upper  suite  of  apart- 
ments, the  staircase  leading  to  which  had  been 
destroyed.  But  while  he  was  contriving  means 
to  effect  his  purpose,  his  servants,  into  whom 
the  peasant,  in  the  absence  of  their  master,  had 
contrived  to  infuse  some  of  his  own  supersti- 
tious fears,  terrified  with  the  expectation  of  some 
terrible  conclusion  to  their  adventure,  all  together 
requested  that  he  would  not  proceed,  us  they 
were  sure  nothing  good  could  live  in  such  a 
place ;  and  they  had  heard  several  people  say 
they  would  not  go  within  a  mile  of  it  upon  any 
account. 

Lord  Albert  ridiculed  their  foolish  fears  with 
some  severity ;  but  finding  it  had  no  effect  upon 
them,  he  ordered  them  all  to  return  to  the  bea- 
con and  leave  him  to  prosecute  the  search  alone. 
Ashamed  of  their  conduct,  they  now  assumed 
some  courage,  and  replied,  lhat  as  it  was  bis 
determination  to  stop,  they  would  remain  and 
die  with  liim  if  necessary. 

This  affair  adjusted,  they  with  great  difficulty 
ascended  to  the  upper  story  ;  the  passage  through 
these  apartments  was,  however,  moro  difficult 
than  they  had  imagined — the  roof  hud  fallen  in 
many  places  and  the  doors  were  blocked  up 
with  the  rubbish.  After  great  labor,  they  how- 
ever at  length  made  their  way  through  them, 
though  without  meeting  with  anything  that 
might  compensate  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken. 

Returning  through  ODe  of  the  rooms,  Lord 
Albert  took  notice  of  a  small  closet  in  the  wain- 
scot ;  the  fire  bad  partly  consumed  the  door,  and 
as  he  passed  he  gave  a  slight  look  into  it.  It 
was  nearly  filled  with  rubbish,  amongst  which 
lay  some  writings  on  parchment.  He  took  out 
the  parcel,  but  aa  it  seemed  almost  illegible,  ho 
deferred  looking  into  it  till  his  return,  and  de- 
sired one  of  his  servants  to  take  it  with  him. 

They  now  descended  again  to  the  lower  apart- 
ments, through  which  they  continued  their  re- 
searches with  the  strictest  scrutiny,  but  with 
similar  success.  After  having  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  in  this  business,  Lord  Al- 
bert was  at  length  compelled  to  give  up  Ins  pur- 
suit, and  return  to  the  beacon  without  having 
accomplished  the  discovery  he  so  ardently  wished 
to  make,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  pretty 
strong  presumption  that  they  had  been  deceived 
in  supposing  it  inhabited. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

When  the  howling  winds  and  heating  rain, 

In  tempests  shake  the  Bylvan  cell; 

Or  midst  the  chase  on  every  plain, 

The  tender  thought  on  thee  shall  dwell. 

Collins. 
The  roll  of  parchment  which  they  had  brought 
away  with  them,  proved  to  be  a  very  ancient 
manuscript,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  the  cas- 
tle, with  several  circumstances  respecting  the 
family  by  whom  it  was  inhabited ;  but  the  in- 
juries it  had  sustained  from  fire,  and  from  damp, 
rendered  it  almost  illegible,  and  a  few  detached 
sentences  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  trace  out  the 
bold  figurative  style  of  expression  adopted  by 
the  writers  of  the  time  to  which  it  belonged. 
Towards  the  conclusion  it  grew  more  perfect, 
and  the  following  passage  was  tolerably  distinct. 
"  In  future  times  this  bright,  this  effulgent 
light,  this  glory  of  our  country  shall  fade  away — 
it  shall  seem  to  be  entirely  extinguished.  Then 
shall  teiTor,  and  blood,  and  murder  ensue.  This 
castle  shall  mourn  in  ruins  the  fate  of  her  injur- 
ed lord ;  the  owl  shall  scream  round  the  deso- 
lated court,  and  the  bat  shall  find  her  habitation 
in  the  ruined  turret.  The  hospitable  gate  now 
opened  to  the  stianger  and  distressed,  shall  then 
be  avoided  in  dread  and  dismay.  From  these 
walls,  where  peace  and  happiness  are  diffused,  a 
scourge  shall  proceed  to  lay  waste  the  surround- 
ing country.  Ill-fated  castle !  Thy  proud  tur- 
rets must  bo  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  thy  walls 
shall  conceal  the  outcast  of  society  !  But  as  the 
rising  sun  dispels  the  pestilential  mists  from  the 
gloomy  valley,  so  shall  the  blaze  of  this  return- 
ing light  spread  its  cheering  influence.  All 
these  evils  shall  vanish  before  its  effulgence. 


From  its  ashes  this  castle  shall  again  rise,  and 
succeeding  ages  admire  the  renovated  splendor." 
Lord  Albert  read  this  prophecy,  for  such  it 
appeared,  with  pleasure.  The  predictions  seem- 
ed hastening  to  their  accomplishment.  Already 
part  of  them  were  fulfilled,  and  he  felt  himself 
greatly  interested  in  the  event.  So  deeply  was 
his  attention  wrapped  in  this  discovery,  that  he 
for  a  moment  forgot  the  business  which  had 
brought  him  thither,  but  his  thoughts  soon  re- 
turned to  the  affairs  of  his  friend,  and  his  recent 
disappointment  served  but  as  a  stimulus  to  pur- 
sue his  inquiries  with  undiminished  assiduity. 

The  most  probable  method  he  could  devise 
was  to  offer  a  reward  to  any  person  who  should 
make  a  discovery  of  the  place  of  his  confine- 
ment, or  could  give  any  information  respecting 
him,  and  be  was  not  without  hopes  that  some  of 
the  agents  necessarily  employed  in  this  business 
might  be  tempted  by  the  reward,  to  impeach 
their  principal,  and  thus  at  once  lay  open  the 
whole  of  this  mysterious  transaction.  Fully  sat- 
isfied with  his  plan,  he  immediately  took  proper 
measures  to  forward  it,  and  resolved  to  await 
the  event,  at  least  for  some  days,  at  the  beacon. 
During  this  time,  a  circumstance  had  taken 
place  at  the  village  adjacent  to  the  castle  of  the 
baron,  which  had  caused  some  degree  of  amaze- 
ment and  terror  among  the  inhabitants  of  it. 
The  uncle  of  Girahlus  had,  in  one  of  his  eve- 
ning walks,  been  seized  by  a  party  of  men,  and 
forcibly  carried  off,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some 
peasants,  who  were  witnesses  of  the  transaction. 
This  had  filled  every  breast  with  alarm  ;  for 
though  he  washy  no  means  liked  in  the  village, 
yet  tliey  both  expected  and  feared  that  similar 
attempts  wou'd  be  made  on  others. 

The  baron,  to  whom  they  immediately  com- 
municated this  intelligence,  unable  to  account 
for  a  procedure  so  strange,  perplexed  himself 
with  a  variety  of  conjectures  on  the  cause.  He 
had  formerly  entertained  a  suspicion  that  this 
man  was  in  some  way  conccrDed  in  the  seizure 
and  detention  of  his  nephew.  He  knew  the  ma- 
lignity of  his  disposition,  and  doubted  not  but 
that  ho  was  capable  of  still  more,  to  servo  any 
private  ends  he  might  have  in  view.  But  this 
new  circumstance  totally  set  aside  such  a  suppo- 
sition, since  he  himself  now  seemed  another  vic- 
tim to  the  same  inexplicable  designs.  The  se- 
cret and  mysterious  manner  iu  which  these 
schemes  were  executed  ;  the  total  want  of  a  clue 
that  might  direct  or  aid  them  in  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  person  or  motives  by  which  they 
were  primarily  executed,  once  more  excited  in 
the  mind  of  the  baron  the  deopest  amazement, 
and  in  increased  astonishment  ended  every  im- 
probable conjecture. 

Elvina,  with  a  mind  ever  intensely  bent  on 
the  fate  of  Giraldus,  in  vain  traced  back  the  cir- 
cumstances of  past  years,  to  account  for  these 
singular  events.  She  had  known  him  almost 
from  infancy.  His  visits  had  never  been  long 
delayed  from  the  cnstlo,  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life  seemed  far  different  from  that  which 
would  excite  such  determined  and  malignant 
vengeance.  But  to  reason  on  facts  whose  causes 
were  so  deeply  hidden,  was  useless.  Conjecture 
wearied  itself  in  vain,  and  she  found  herself 
compelled  to  wait  till  time  should  disclose  this 
secret  train  of  dark  transactions.  She,  however, 
still  cherished  some  hopes  from  the  expedition 
of  Lord  Albert.  She  knew  the  energy  of  his 
character,  and  that  no  probable  means  would  be 
left  unessayed  to  make  the  wished-tbr  discovery. 
She  therefore  looked  forward  to  the  success  of 
his  endeavors  with  a  palpitating  heart,  and 
counted  the  flying  moments  with  the  most  anx- 
ious solicitude. 

Meanwhile  the  reward  which  Lord  Albert 
offered,  had  not  wholly  failed  of  the  success  he 
expected.  A  countryman  came  to  the  beacon 
on  the  second  day,  and  gave  information  that 
he  had  early  one  morning  seen  two  men  convey- 
ing away  a  third,  such  as  had  been  described  ; 
that  they  were  on  horseback,  and  the  arms  of 
this  person  were  tied  behind  him.  "  From  the 
quick  rate  at  which  they  travelled,  he  had  not 
time  to  make  auy  further  observations,  but  tho 
direction  they  took  was  towards  the  sea,  from 
whence  they  were  then  at  an  inconsiderable  dis- 
tance. He  might,  ho  observed,  have  traced  them 
further,  but  not  having  time  he  followed  his  own 
road,  and  soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

This  intelligence,  though  incomplete,  afforded 
some  rays  to  direct  a  further  search,  and  Lord 
Albert  immediately  availed  himself  of  it.  He 
therefore  quitted  the  beacon  the  same  afternoon, 
and  followed  the  directions  tho  countryman  had 
given  him. 


It,  grew  extremely  dark  before  they  could 
reach  the  sea  shore.  The  wind  blew  violently, 
and  a  heavy  storm  of  rain  fell.  They  sought 
for  some  cottage  where  they  might  obtain  shel- 
ter for  the  night,  but  no  habitation  could  they 
discover,  and  the  tremendous  beating  of  the 
surge  against  a  rocky  shore  overcame  every 
other  sound.  In  vain  they  endeavored  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  fury  of  the  storm  beneath 
the  straggling  trees,  blasted  by  the  keenness  of 
the  sea  breeze.  They  were  insufficient  to  yield 
a  temporary  shelter,  and  in  spite  of  the  oppos- 
ing elements  they  were  compelled  to  proceed. 
They  had  not  long  continued  their  route  before 
some  of  the  party  discovered  they  were  riding 
close  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  They  imme- 
diately checked  their  horses,  but  so  great  was 
their  terror  that  they  were  incapable  of  commu- 
nicating their  discovery,  before  one,  unconscious 
of  the  danger,  rode  immediately  over  the  hanging 
rock.  The  interval  which  elapsed  ere  ho  reach- 
ed the  bottom,  proved  the  greatness  of  the  fall. 
All  heard  the  horrid  sound,  and  the  shriek  that 
succeeded,  and  all  remained  in  dreadful  expec- 
tation of  a  similar  fate. 

The  most  backward  now  alighted  from  their 
horses  to  search  out  a  way  to  return,  while  the 
foremost,  not  daring  to  stir,  since  a  single  step 
might  plunge  them  headlong  down  the  steep, 
awaited  in  suspense  the  most  excruciating,  to  be 
relieved  from  their  perilous  situation. 

At  length,  with  the  greatest  caution,  Lord 
Albert  and  the  servants  who  had  dismounted 
searched  the  ground,  and  not  without  the  most 
imminent  danger,  brought  off  those  who  were 
most  forward.  Then  all  having  alighted,  they 
begun  to  explore  their  way  with  cautious  steps, 
dropping  with  the  rain  that  poured  upon  them, 
and  chilled  with  tho  howling  blast. 

After  travelling  near  an  hour  in  this  manner, 
totally  unconscious  of  the  road,  they  at  length 
observed  a  glimmering  light,  that  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  place  not  very  distant.  The  ground 
descended  fast  towards  it,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
kind  of  road.  It  led  to  a  ruined  building,  winch 
stood  closo  to  the  seashore.  For  some  time  no 
answer  was  made  to  their  repeated  knocking,  but 
at  length  a  high  small  casement  was  opened,  and 
a  hollow  voice  demanded  what  they  wanted. 
Lord  Albert  described  their  situation,  and  beg- 
ged shelter  for  tho  night.  A  considerable  time 
elapsed,  when  tho  door  was  opened  with  cau- 
tious slowness,  by  an  old  man.  Perceiving  the 
number  of  those  without,  he  endeavored  to  shut 
it  again,  but  Lord  Albert,  observing  his  design, 
instantly  stepped  forward  into  the  room,  and 
prevented  him.  "You  must  pardon  this  abrupt 
intrusion,"  said  ho.  "  We  havo  been  bewilder- 
ed, and  exposed  to  tho  storm,  since  tho  close  of 
tho  evening,  and  have  lost  one  of  our  compan- 
ions among  tho  rocks.  Necessity,  therefore, 
compels  me  to  insist  on  staying  heie  during  the 
remainder  of  the  night." 

At  these  words  the  old  man  lost  some  of  tho 
trepidation  which  their  first  entrance  had  in- 
spired, but  still  he  seemed  to  eye  them  with  a 
suspicious  aspect,  and  not  to  be  much  at  ease  in 
their  company ;  but  tho  kindness  of  Lord  Al- 
bert, and  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  his  trouble, 
soon  removed  his  remaining  fears,  and  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  a  place  among  the  out- 
buildings where  they  might  shelter  their  horses. 
He  according  attended  them  there,  brought  back 
fresh  fuel,  and  increased  his  fire,  to  dry  their  wet 
clothes. 

They  now  seated  themselves  in  a  circle  round 
the  fire,  and  the  exhilarating  blaze  began  to  re- 
vive their  drooping  spirits,  though  they  fre- 
quently talked  of,  and  lamented  the  loss  of  their 
eompanion.  The  old  man  brought  forth  some 
coarse  provisions.  Hunger  needed  few  solicita- 
tions, and  they  all  partook  of  the  welcome  re- 
past. They  were  thus  employed,  when  a  vio- 
lent knocking  was  again  heard  at  the  door. 
The  confidence  of  the  old  man  began  again  to 
waver,  and  with  marked  suspicion  he  looked  to 
them  for  all  explanation.  The  knocking  was 
repeated,  and  one  of  the  men,  perceiving  his 
tardiness,  arose  and  opened  the  door.  An  ex- 
clamation of  horror  sneceeded,  and  the  man 
whose  death  they  were  just  bewailing  walked  in. 
The  surprise  which  this  appearance  excited, 
was  however  quickly  succeeded  by  joy  at  find- 
ing it  was  in  reality  the  person  whom  they  con- 
cluded must  have  been  inevitably  killed.  He 
observed  that  his  life  had  been  preserved  by 
keeping  firmly  in  his  seat,  though  the  shock 
was  so  great  that  lie  had  remained  for  some 
time  insensible.  On  recovering,  ho  found  the 
poor  animal  lying  dead  by  his  side,  dreadfully 


shattered  by  the  fall.  For  himself,  a  slight  con- 
tusion in  one  of  his  legs  was  all  the  injury  he 
had  sustained.  After  calling  aloud  for  some 
time  he  despaired  of  making  himeelf  heard,  and 
explored  his  way  along  the  wild  beach,  till  the 
light  had  guided  him  to  this  mansion. 

The  joy  of  having  recovered  a  companion 
whom  they  had  deemed  lost,  diffused  itself  over 
the  company,  but  Lord  Albert  still  felt  the  ob- 
ject of  his  pursuit  ungratified ;  still  lamented 
the  loss,  which  "by  his  hitherto  successless  expe- 
dition he  had  hoped  to  repair.  The  old  man, 
too,  seemed  to  labor  under  some  oppression  of 
mind,  on  which,  after  momentary  gleamB  of 
cheerfulness,  he  would  suddenly  return  to  dwell. 
Lord  Albert  more  than  once  observed  it,  and  it 
excited  his  sympathy  and  compassion. 

"  You  seem  to  live  a  very  recluse  life  here," 
said  he.  "  Have  you  no  family,  no  companion 
to  beguile  the  tedious  hours  that  are  unemploy- 
ed in  your  daily  labors  1" 

"I  have  one  daughter,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
two  sons,  but  they  were  lately  lost  at  sea.  I 
don't  know,"  continued  he,  "whether  I  do  right 
in  telling  yon,  but  you  seem  too  good  to  take 
advantage  of  me.  About  n  month  since,  a  man 
came  to  inquire  whether  ho  could  have  my  ves- 
sel for  a  few  days.  It  was  only  to  make  a  short 
voyage,  and  he  expected  it  might  return  in  four 
days  at  farthest.  The  money  he  offered  was 
considerable,  and  I  immediately  consented.  My 
two  sons  were  all  the  seamen  that  were  to  go,  as 
he  said  the  men  he  should  bring  with  him  would 
be  sufficient  to  assist  in  steering  the  vessel. 
After  he  had  fully  agreed,  he  called  me  aside, 
and  informed  me,  that  as  the  terms  ho  offered 
were  very  great,  he  should  expect  that  I  would 
comply  with  all  his  demands.  I  promised  I 
would,  and  he  then  said,  there  was  a  young  man 
whom  they  should  bring  with  them  as  a  pris- 
oner. They  wanted  to  convey  him  to  a  certain 
place,  and  there  to  leave  him ;  but  I  was  to  be 
very  cautious  not  to  mention  any  circumstance 
I  might  become  acquainted  with.  In  an  evil 
hour  I  promised  all.  The  second  morning 
after,  they  brought  a  young  man,  bound.  He 
seemed  much  fatigued,  but  said  nothing. 
While  we  were  preparing  the  vessel,  he  threw 
himself  on  my  bed  and  fell  asleep.  Poor  young 
man  ;  they  took  and  placed  him  on  board,  with- 
out his  waking.  My  heart  relented  ;  and  I  was 
sorry  I  had  agreed  with  them.  I  began  to  think 
they  had  no  good  intentions ;  and  I  privately 
desired  my  sons  not  to  suffer  them  to  harm  him. 
That  night  and  tho  next  day,  it  blew  a  fearfid 
storm.  It  seemed  as  if  it  was  to  punish  me  for 
consenting.  A  thousand  times  I  wished  I  had 
not  been  concerned  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Since 
that  time,"  continued  the  old  man,  while  the 
tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  "  I  have  heard 
nothing  of  them.  No  doubt  they  were  all  lost 
in  that  storm — my  sons,  my  vessel,  my  all. 
Every  comfort  of  my  old  age  is  now  gone,  and 
the  lingering  remains  of  my  life  must  be  spent 
in  wretchedness  and  misery,  without  friends  and 
without  support.  Added  to  this,  I  know  not 
what  I  havo  to  fear  from  his  relations.  The 
sight  of  every  stranger  alarms  me,  and  I  dread 
being  imprisoned  for  assisting  in  conveying  him 
away ;  though  God  knows  I  would  have  set  him 
at  liberty,  had  it  rested  wirh  me." 

During  this  narrative  Lord  Albert  remained 
silent.  In  eager  impatience  he  traced  it  to  the 
final  catastrophe ;  then  overcome  with  emotion, 
it  was  some  time  ere  he  had  the  power  to  speak. 
The  old  man  beheld  tho  change  in  his  counte- 
nance with  evident  dread ;  he  perceived  his  own 
imprudence  in  divulging  it,  and  dropping  on- his 
knees,  solicited  for  mercy. 

Distracted  with  the  certain  information  of 
the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  friend,  he  did  not 
for  some  time  observe  the  position  of  the  old 
man,  till  aroused  by  his  earnest  entreaties,  he 
bade  him  arise.  "  Fear  not,"  said  he,  "  I  believe 
you  are  innocent  of  any  bad  design."  Then 
turning  to  his  men,  he  ordered  them  to  bring 
out  the  horses  immediately.  The  night  was 
still  wet  and  stormy — they  represented  the  dan- 
gers of  the  road,  the  fisherman  joined  their  solic- 
itations, and  he  at  length  suffered  himself  to  be 
prevailed  on  to  remain  till  the  morning's  fight, 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  humble  bed  which 
the  mansion  afforded. 

Thither  he  retired  to  indulge  alone  the  sor- 
rows of  his  heart.  Every  hope  of  preserving 
his  friend  was  now  fled,  his  death  he  was  con- 
vinced must  have  been  inevitable,  and  every 
clue  he  feared  was  lost  that  could  discover  the 
author.  But  he  vowed  io  himeclf,  yet,  if  possi- 
sible,  to  trace  him  out,  to  execute  on  him  that 
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vengeance  which  his  crimes  deserved,  and  which 
friendship  and  gratitude  equally  demanded. 

The  long  tedious  ni<h1  passed  In  alternate 
BOITOW  and  schemes  of  revenge,  mid  when  tho 
morning's  dawn  Best  appeared,  ho  Btarcod  from 
his  restless  couch,  impatient  to  he  gone,  yet 
dreading  to  communicate  that  intelligence  bo 
tho  Baron  St.  Austin  and  Kivinu,  which  ho 
knew  must  overwhelm  them  with  affliction.  At 
hi*  departure,  tho  indulgent  state  to  which  the 
poor  old  man  was  reduced  by  his  misfortune, 
struck  him.  He  presented  him  with  something 
that  might  alleviate  his  distress,  and  enable 
him  to  pnrsne  his  employment.  The  tears  of 
gratitude  arose  in  his  eyes,  and  spoke  the  fool- 
ingB  which  his  tongue  was  incapable  of  express- 
ing. Lord  Albert  turned  hastily  away,  mid  di- 
rected his  course  to  tho  castle  of  tho  baron. 

To  attempt  a  description  of  the  affliction 
which  this  intelligence  excited  would  bo  vain  and 
unnecessary.*  Elvina  almost  sunk  under  the 
weight,  and  some  mouths  elapsed  ere  she  re- 
eoverod  a  Blight  portion  of  her  usual  serenity. 
Even  then,  the  melancholy  air  that  overspread 
her  countenance,  chasing  away  each  dimpled 
smile,  displayed  tho  truces  of  that  deep  afflic- 
tion which  oppressed  her  heart. 


CHAPTER  X. 

0 !  by  tint  hollow  blswt  Mint  inn.ni-:  aronn j, 
That  sweeps  tho  wild  harp  with  n  plolatlve  Bound ; 
By  the  long  surge  that  foams  through  yonder  cavo ; 
Whose  vaults  roiuurmur  to  the  roaring  wave; 
With  living  colors  hid  description  glow; 
The  sad  memorial  of  a  tale  of  woe. 

— Falconer's  SnirwrtECK. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  days  when,  veiled  in 
dark,  gloomy  clouds,  the  sun  emits  a  feeble, 
cheerless  ray  J  when  whirlwinds  rend  the  heav- 
ing bosom  of  the  deep,  and  the  firmly  rooted 
rock  shakes  beneath  the  impetuous  surge.  Qn 
such  a  day,  and  on  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
remote  of  those  islands  which  lay  oft*  tho  Scot- 
tish coast,  a  poor  distracted  recluse,  who  had 
long  remained  the  only  inhabitant  of  this  soli- 
tary scene,  was  wandering  near  the  shore,  enjoy- 
ing with  wild  delight  the  dashing  of  the  angry 
waves  against  the  frowning  cliffs.  The  turbu- 
lence of  the  ocean  seemed  for  a  time  to  lull  to 
peace  the  emotions  of  his  no  less  troubled  breast 
and  he  stood  surveying  the  raging  billows  with 
a  degree  of  calmness  which  he  only  felt  on  snch 
occasions. 

While,  heedless  of  the  storm  that  raged 
around,  he  thus  remained  fixed  to  the  spot, 
something  suddenly  appeared  floating  on  a 
wave,  and-  in  the  succeeding  moment  a  human 
body  was  thrown  at  his  feet.  The  sight  of  so 
dismal  an  object  called  back  to  his  mind  the 
bitter  recollections  which  his  unhappy  state 
would  at  intervals  drive  away.  He  gazed  a  few 
moments  in  fixed  surprise,  then  burst  into  tears  ; 
and  throwing  himself  on  the  pale  corpse, 
mourned  over  it  with  all  the  sorrow  of  one 
whose  dearest  friend  lay  suddenly  lifeless  at  ltis 
feet. 

At  length  he  hastily  arose,  and  taking  the 
body  in  his  arms,  bore  it  to  his  habitation,  a 
rude  cave  in  an  adjacent  rock,  partly  formed  by 
nature  and  partly  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabit- 
ant, who,  in  his  lucid  intervals,  would  beguile 
the  tcdiousness  of  time  and  the  bitterness  of 
reflection,  in  almost  vain  endeavors  to  render  it 
comfortable. 

Thither  he  conveyed  the  melancholy  object, 
and  laying  it  on  the  moss  which  he  had  collected 
for  a  bed,  again  yielded  himself  to  the  most 
poignant  affliction.  He  had  not,  however,  long 
remained  in  this  situation,  when  he  thought  he 
beheld  a  slight  motion  in  the  limbs.  He  ob- 
served it  more  particularly,  and  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  reanimation  had  taken  place.  Trans- 
ported with  this  discovery,  he  eagerly  chafed  the 
limbs,  rekindled  his  exhausted  fire,  and  then 
danced  round  his  cave  with  frantic  extravagance. 
He  was  thus  employed  when  the  stranger  re- 
covered his  recollection.  A  figure  so  strange  as 
that  which  now  appeared  before  him,  acting  in 
a  manner  so  wild  and  uncommon,  together  with 
the  rude  appearance  of  the  cave  and  its  furni- 
ture, filled  him  with  such  astonishment  that  he 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  return  to  life. 

"Upon  what  strange  country,"  said  he,  "  has 
my  wayward  fate  thrown  me,  or  how  came  I 
hither  ?  It  seems  but  a  few  moments  since  the 
vessel  was  dashed  against  the  merciless  rocks, 
and  no  prospect  of  deliverance  aided  my  vain 
efforts  to  bear  up  against  the  furious  surge. 
Can  the  strange  being  whom  I  now  sec  before 
me,  have  proved  my  deliverer,  or  have  the  hu- 


ranno  inhabitants  of  this  bland  resigned  me  to 
tho  care  of  "in-  bo  01  idantly  distracted." 

Thus  thought  the  astonished   tiiraldun,  for  he 

it  wuh  who  had  been  timely  snatched  from  the 
grasp  of  Impending  death.     Tho  'succeeding 

wave  to  that  which  hud  overwhelmed  them,  had 
washed  him  through  a  narrow  crook,  and  Provi- 
dence had  disposed  tho  only  inhabitant  of  tho 

island  to  repair  to  tho  spot   for  Ins   preservation. 

Ho  now  partly  raised  himself,  still  absorbed  in 
wonder  at  the  appearance  of  every  thing  around 
him,  when  the  stranger,  giving  over  the  extrav- 
agancies which  his  joy  had  excited,  came  to- 
wards him,  and  falling  on  his  knee,  took  him 
tenderly  by  the  hand. 

"My  heart,"  said  ho,  "has  long  censed  tO 
beat  with  joy — sorrow  only  has  possessed  it — 
hut  now,  I  think  I  feel  it  returning.  Yes,  there 
is  life  in  it,  and  I  may  yet  he  happy." 

A  transient  Lustre  shot  from  his  oyes,  but  soon 
faded — tho  Heeling  smile  was  gradually  lost,  in 
an  expression  Of  inward  anguish.  Ho  raised 
his  eyes  slowly  towards  heaven,  while  his  dis- 
torted countenance  betrayed  traces  of  tho  deep- 
est affliction. 

"No,"  ho  continued,  "it  cannot  lie.  Happi- 
ness would  have  dwelt  with  me,  hut  I  spurned 
her  away.  Never  shall  I  behold  her  more. 
These  tears  in  vain  shall  wash  tho  parched 
earth,  this  heart  shall  waste  away  with  cares, 
hut  she  will  never  moro  return  to  me.  O  my 
distracted  soul !  when  will  the  measure  of  my 
afflictions  be  filled."  His  head  sunk  on  his 
breast,  and  he  remained  for  some  time  buried  iu 
profound  sorrow. 

Giraldus,  still  more  amazed  at  the  strangeness 
of  his  nranuur,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief, 
began  attentively  to  consider  tho  figure  of  the 
person  before  him.  The  sudden  transitions  of 
his  passions,  and  the  wildness  of  his  eyes  and 
manners,  betokened  the  distraction  of  his  mind. 
His  face,  though  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  still  bore  traces  of  manly  beauty, 
while  the  tattered  garb  which  he  wore,  deserting 
his  right  arm  and  breast,  displayed  therein  the 
appearance  of  great  muscular  strength,  long 
inured  to  the  heating  of  storms  and  the  action  of 
meridian  suns. 

Such  was  the  figure  which  Giraldus  now  at- 
tentively surveyed ;  and  the  cave  in  which  he 
dwelt  appeared  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature 
for  the  habitation  of  such  a  being  only.  Hang- 
ing rocks  projecting  from  the  roof,  seemed  to 
threaten  impending  destruction  to  those  below. 
The  entrauco  was  concealed,  and  nearly  closed 
by  brambles  and  thorns,  round  which  a  few 
stunted  pines  that  drew  their  scanty  sustenance 
from  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  threw  a  gloomy 
shade,  and  pointed  out  a  fit  abode  for  despair 
and  sorrow. 

The  stranger  now  began  to  recover  from  the 
deep  affliction  into  which  he  had  sunk.  His 
countenance,  lately  overspread  and  convulsed 
with  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  became  gradually 
serene.  He  arose,  and  again  expressed  his  joy 
in  a  style  so  wholly  free  from  every  appearance 
of  insanity,  that  Giraldus  began  to  think  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  the  opinion  he  had  first  formed. 
The  anxious  solicitude  he  displayed  to  render 
his  guest  every  comfort  his  situation  could  af- 
ford, proved  the  goodness  of  a  heart  oppressed 
and  weighed  down  by  the  heavy  hand  of  afflic- 
tion. 

He  now  went  out  to  procure  some  fire-wood, 
and  at  his  return  assisted  to  dry  the  wet  clothes 
of  Giraldus,  then  laid  before  him  such  provisions 
as  his  cave  afforded,  consisting  of  dried  roots 
and  fish ;  often  soliciting  him  to  eat,  and  lament- 
ing that  he  had  nothing  else  to  offer.  Giraldus 
felt  his  kindness  forcibly.  The  generous  care  and 
anxiety  which  he  had  displayed  for  his  preserva- 
tion, touched  his  heart  with  gratitude.  He  de- 
plored the  cause  that  confined  him  to  this  soli- 
tary island,  and  at  intervals  deprived  him  of  that 
reason,  which,  from  parts  of  his  conversation,  he 
could  easily  perceive  had  formerly  been  ener- 
getic and  forcible. 

As  often,  however,  as  he  endeavored  to  turn 
the  conversation  on  this  cause,  he  could  observe 
the  instantaneous  effect  it  had  upon  the  stranger. 
The  bare  mention  of  it  seemed  to  call  back  all 
the  soitows  he  had  endured ;  his  eyes  would 
wildly  roll,  and  every  symptom  of  distraction 
follow,  when  the  subject  was  alluded  to ;  and 
Giraldus  perceived  that  it  was  too  tender  a 
string  to  bear  even  the  slightest  touch  of  friend- 
ship. He  determined,  therefore,  to  sacrifice  an 
unnecessary  curiosity  rather  than  excite  the  tor- 
ture with  which  its  gratification  must  be  at- 
tended. 


His  own  situation  recurred  in  full  force  on  the 
mind  of  Giraldus.  The  retrospection  brought 
with  it  all  the  train  of  mysterious  proceedings  to 
which  he  had  been  the  victim.  Still,  however, 
ho  felt  himself  utterly  incapable  of  judging  by 
whoso  authority  ho  hud  been  immured  a1  tho 
castle,  Or  what  their  intentions  were,  had  the 
completion  of  their   designs    boon   permitted. 

This  evident  intorpositi >f  the  hand  of  Pros  i 

donee  in  his  favor,  excited  emotions  of  gratitude 
to  the  Divine  Boing,  and  a  short  ejaculation  ox- 

|iie:i;ed  the  confidence  he  reposed  hi  His  mer- 
cies. His  heart  heat  with  tho  pleasing  thoughts, 
that  he  might  once  more  behold  his  friends, 
perhaps  after  they  had  long  numbered  him  with 
tho  dead.  For,  though  the  probable  means  of 
eseape  from  this  island  were  few,  yet  imagina- 
tion, aided  by  hope,  formed  a  variety  of  possible 
circumstances  that  might  contribute  to  his  de- 
liverance. 

With  his  companion  he  frequently  traversed 
the  limits  of  the  island.  It  was  rude  and  bar- 
ren. In  some,  parts  tho  scanty  soil  BCUrcely  cov- 
ered the  rock,  which,  in  Others, exposed  its  bare 
sterile  face  in  broad  patches.  Towards  the  coast 
it  arose  in  abrupt  clift%  whoso  frowning  aspects 
the  mariner  avoided  with  terror.  Some  few 
straggling  trees  only  contributed  to  point  out  by 
contrast  the  general  barrenness  of  the  scene, 
and  by  their  deformed  ramifications  shewed  the 
unfavorabloncss  of  their  exposed  situation. 

To  pass  the  time  which  now  began  to  appear 
lingering  and  tedious,  and  in  which  hope  would 
sometimes  give  way  to  despair,  Giraldus  could 
only  pursue  the  necessary  business  of  procuring 
food.  He  would  remain  for  hours  picking  a 
scanty  supply  of  shell-fish  from  among  tho  rocks, 
or  patiently  employing  tho  indifferent  tackle  his 
situation  afforded,  to  catch  the  finny  tribe.  Often 
while  thus  engaged,  would  his  eyes  dwell  on  the 
distant  Scottish  main,  and  often  would  a  thous- 
and schemes  which  cooler  reason  disapproved, 
present  the  means  to  waft  him  thither ;  but 
though  insufficient,  they  would  dwell  on  his 
mind,  and  excite  in  it  hopes  of  some  time  ac- 
complishing his  wishes. 

The  unhappy  state  of  his  companion  was  a 
constant  source  of  grief  and  apprehension.  Soon 
as  the  first  emotions  of  his  joy  had  subsided,  he 
sunk  into  the  habitual  melancholy  in  which  ho 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  indulge.  Short 
intervals  of  apparently  clear  reason  would  some- 
times intervene,  but  these  were  always  sure  to  be 
succeeded  by  fits  of  the  most  frantic  lunacy.  At 
these  times  he  would  scale  the  wildest  heights  of 
the  crags,  and  remain  in  situations  which  the 
spectator  grew  dizzy  in  beholding.  There,  ex- 
posed to  every  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he 
would  hang  over  the  impending  cliff,  and  seem 
to  extract  calmness  from  the  dire  raging  of  the 
elements. 

The  impossibility  of  preventing  or  relieving 
him,  would  fill  the  heart  of  Giraldus  with  sor- 
row, while  his  mind  was  constantly  agitated 
with  horror,  in  the  expectation  of  beholding 
some  dreadful  conclusion  to  the  frantic  sallies  of 
his  companion.  The  habit,  however,  of  fre- 
quently seeing  him  return  unhurt,  in  part  wore 
away  these  painful  expectations,  though  the  ap- 
prehensions of  some  fatal  event,  of  which  he 
could  not  wholly  divest  himself,  would  at  times 
return  in  full  force. 

Though  the  situation  of  Giraldus  in  this  lone 
retreat  became  every  day  more  irksome,  and 
though  some  new  schemes  that  he  had  formed 
for  his  conveyance  thence,  wore  the  air  of  possi- 
bility, yet  could  he  not  determine  to  put  them  in 
execution,  and  leave  his  unhappy  companion  to 
the  too  probable  effects  that  his  frenzy,  height- 
ened by  such  a  circumstance,  might  prompt. 
During  the  intervals  of  reason,  the  only  pleasure 
ho  seemed  to  enjoy  arose  from  the  society  and 
conversation  of  his  companion.  Afrer  any  of 
his  extravagant  actions,  he  could  bewail  his  mal- 
ady, and  express  his  fears  of  doing  something 
that  might  give  offence. 

"  I  don't  know  ho  w  it  is,"  he  would  say,  "  but 
I  am  hurried  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse.  I 
then  fancy  I  could  tear  up  the  rooted  rocks  and 
dash  the  planets  from  their  orbits  ;  the  sea  seems 
to  fly  from  me  in  dread  ;  and  it  is  this  apparent 
yielding  to  my  powers  that  at  length  lulls  me  to 
calmness." 

At  other  times  ho  would  recite  short  and  de- 
tached circumstances  of  his  life,  in  a  style  so 
mournful,  so  pathetic,  as  would  wring  his  hear- 
er's heart  with  anguish,  and  melt  him  even  into 
tears. 

Some  months  passed  in  this  state,  during 
which  Giraldus  had  contrived  to  render  the  cave 


soiwwhul   more  habitable.       In    the   day  he  wea- 

ried  himself  with  his  necessary  avocations,  and 
eacb  night  retired  to  his  humble  cell,  where,  over 

the  cheerful  bla/.e  of  their  fire,  and  at  times,  in 
Conversation  with  Ids  companion,  he  would  en- 
deavor to  forget  that  he  had  ever  hoped  for 
greater  enjoyments.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when 
melancholy  reflection  forced  itself  on  his  mind, 

he  would  retire  to  the  rnH.y  heneh,  there,  linteii 
to   the    hollow   sounding   of  the   waves   as   they 

dashed  against  tho  remote  extremity  of  some 
cavern,  or  watch  the  trembling  moon  beam  as  it 
glittered  on  tho  edge  of  the  breaking  wave,  till 
the  calm  scones  would  lull  to  peace  the  Borrows 

of  his  breast,  and  fill  it  with  emotion  of  saered, 
solemn  delight. 

At  other  times  the  grand,  terrific  effects  of  a 
Storm  would  rail  him  forth.  The  huge  rolling 
waves,  dashing  with  almost  irresistible  force 
against  the  craggy  rocks,  then  retiring,  as  if  to 
gain  additional  power,  and  with  their  return  en- 
velope the  high  pointed  Clifffe  in  whitened  spray, 

while  the  far  Been  beacon,  blazing  witli  more  In- 
tense  flame  from  the  furious  blast,  warned  the 
cautious  mariner  to  shun  the  dangerous  coast. 
From  these  sublime  though  awful  effects  of  the 
raging  element  he  would  retire  to  e:iim  medita- 
tion, and  as  the  hollow  wind  howled  round  the 
cave,  feel  tho  consciousness  of  a  blessing  still 
within  his  power. 

One  evening  he  had  retired  to  his  mossy  hod 
earlier  than  usual  ;  the  storm  was  violent  and 
the  rain  poured  down  iu  torrents;  his  compan- 
ion had  remained  all  day  in  tho  cavern,  in  one 
of  those  gloomy  fits  by  which  he  was  at  times 
affected  ;  finding  that  his  attempts  to  arouse  him 
were  ineffectual,  he  retired  alone,  and  was  soon 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  roaring  of  the  surge. 

His  imagination  still  dwelt  on  his  companion, 
and  frightful  images  tormented  his  slumbers. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  beheld  him  expiring 
at  his  feet,  and  at  others  lie  seemed  to  threaten 
him  with  immediate  death,  while  incapable  of 
moving  or  acting,  he  lay  in  horrid  suspense 
awaiting  the  expected  blow ;  then  quittiug  his 
corporeal  form  he  appeared  to  melt  away  in  air, 
and  gradually  vanish  from  his  sight. 

Aroused  by  the  terrors  of  his  dream,  he 
started  up  and  saw  him  still  sitting  by  the  dying 
embers.  At  the  noise  he  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  the  faint  gleam  which  the  fire  gave,  exhibit- 
ed a  most  distracted  visage.  He  fixed  his  eyes 
on  Giraldus  with  a  kind  of  wild  penetration 
which  he  had  never  before  observed,  then  drew  a 
dagger  that  he  had  concealed,  and  advanced  has- 
tily towards  the  spot  where  he  lay.  At  a  few 
paces  distant  he  stopped  with  a  sudden  start  and 
a  look  of  horror,  as  though  he  had  beheld  some 
dreadful  phantom.  "  Begone,"  he  cried,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  human,  while  his  whole  frame 
shook  with  emotion  and  Iris  eyeballs  rolled  with 
the  most  shocking  distortion.  At  length,  gradu- 
ally recovering  himself,  he  sunk  on  Iris  knees, 
and  with  the  dagger  began  to  dig  away  the 
earth. 

After  he  had  been  thus  employed  for  some 
time,  he  stopped,  threw  the  dagger  from  him, 
and  seemed  intently  gazing  on  some  object 
which  was  too  low  to  be  discovered  by  Giraldus. 
He  appeared  buried  in  profound  affliction,  and 
the  silent  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  wlrile 
with  eagerness  he  collected  the  earth  together 
and  carefully  pressed  it  down ;  then  lifting  his 
hands  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  uttered  a 
roar,  which  gradually  changed  into  a  howl  so 
dismal,  that  the  heart  of  Giraldus  shuddered, 
and  the  blood  crept  through  his  veins  with  hor- 
ror. On  a  sudden  he  stopped  and  listened. 
"Hark,"  said  he,  "she  calls,  she  calls  me — 
there,  there  again — 0  Maria,  my  beloved,  my 
angel — I  come — I  follow."  He  started  up  and 
rushed  furiously  into  the  storm,  which  now 
seemed  to  beat  with  redoubled  fury.  Giraldus 
followed,  but  the  darkness  of  the  night  prevent- 
ed every  means  of  tracing  him  :  he  dreaded  the 
effects  of  his  violent  phrenzy,  and  foreboded 
some  dreadful  catastrophe. 

Heedless  of  the  storm,  he  therefore  followed 
to  those  places  that  had  been  his  usual  haunts  ; 
but  the  total  darkness  of  the  night  eluded  his 
eager  gaze,  and  the  roaring  of  the  waves  ex- 
cluded every  other  sound.  Thus  compelled  to 
give  up  a  hopeless  pursuit,  he  slowly  returned  to 
the  cave  in  breathless  agitation.  He  sat  listen- 
ing to  every  slight  noise,  and  the  rustling  of  a 
dried  leaf  was  frequently  transformed  by  fancy 
to  tho  sound  of  an  approaching  footstep. 

Never  had  the  mind  of  Giraldus  been  im- 
pressed with  such  horror  as  it  was  during  tho 
remainder  of  this  night,  in  which  anxiety  and 
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expectation  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  he  some- 
times feared  his  own  mind  would  yield  under 
the  weight. 

The  night  passed,  and  a  cheerless  morning 
dawned,  but  his  companion  did  not  return.  His 
fears  were  now  nearly  realized,  and  as  soon  as 
the  light  grew  sufficiently  strong,  he  left  the 
cave,  in  the  expectation  of  beholding  some 
dreadful  object.  But  in  this  expectation  he  was 
deceived" — no  object  but  the  wild  rocks  and  tur- 
bulent ocean  met  his  eye ;  and  after  an  ineffec- 
tual search  for  most  of  the  day,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  suppose  that  the  unhappy  maniac  had 
precipitated  himself  from  some  projecting  cliff 
into  the  foaming  abyss  that  raged  below. 

The  certainty  or  his  melancholy  fate  filled  the 
heart  of  Giraldus  with  the  deepest  affliction. 
His  esteem  for  the  unfortunate  stranger  had 
been  gradually  increased  as  be  became  more 
acquainted  with  his  character.  The  goodness  of 
his  heart  displayed  itself  in  frequent  little  inci- 
dents, but  his  passions  were  violent ;  and  it  ap- 
peared that  he  yielded  too  much  too  their  im- 
petuosity. The  circumstance  that  had  driven 
him  to  distraction  seemed  to  have  proceeded 
from  this  source,  and  to  have  rendered  him  the 
victim  of  that  incessant  remorse  to  which  he  had 
at  length  fallen  a  sacrifice. 

A  melancholy  day  passed  heavily  along,  and 
night  arrived,  while  Giraldus  indulged  the 
mournful  reflections  that  arose  in  his  mind. 
His  situation  was  now  become  more  insupport- 
able than  ever :  he  felt  the  horrors  of  a  total 
seclusion  from  every  fellow  creature,  and  they 
mingled  "with  those  which  the  fate  of  hia  un- 
happy companion  had  inspired.  Comfortlss 
and  dejected,  he  retired  to  bed,  but  the  events  of 
the  day  forbade  the  comforts  of  temporary  for- 
getfulness.  He  tossed  about  on  his  hard  couch, 
and  often  started  from  imaginary  scenes,  scarcely 
less  horrible  than  the  reality. 

Long  before  the  dawn  of  day  he  left  his  rest- 
less bed,  and  wandered  mournfully  about  the 
island.  The  morning  was  calm,  and  the  moon 
shone  with  uncommon  brilliancy ;  the  wild 
scenery  seemed  softened  into  harmony  by  her 
mild  beam,  while  the  gray  mists  threw  the 
slight  veil  over  the  nigged  rocks.  He  repaired 
to  tho  sea-shoro;  the  gentle  murmur  of  the 
waves  seemed  to  soothe  to  tranquility  the  emo- 
tions which  the  preceding  day  had  excited,  and 
sat  alternately  gazing  at  the  distant  shores  of 
Scotland  or  musing  in  deep  wonder  on  the  mys- 
terious light  which  the  gently  agitated  water 
threw  out,  as  it  felt  the  opposition  of  the  shore. 

His  reflections  were  at  length  called  off  by  an 
object  which  he  could  just  perceive  at  a  distance ; 
and  as  he  viewed  it  more  attentively  he  perceiv- 
ed it  was  a  vessel,  gliding  gently  along  with  the 
faint  breeze.  Aroused  at  the  sight,  he  endeav- 
ored to  hail  it,  but  his  utmost  efforts  were  quite 
ineffectual.  At  length  he  ran  to  his  cave,  and 
taking  a  lighted  stick,  waved  it  in  the  air  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but  whether  the  seamen  did 
not  observe  the  signal  or  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend what  it  was,  or  whether  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  venture  near  the  island,  whose  dangerous 
coast  was  well  known,  they  passed  on  without 
appearing  to  notice  it.  He  felt  disappointed  and 
somewhat  dejected ;  a  gay  train  of  flattering 
hopes  had  been  suddenly  called  up  by  this  ap- 
pearance ;  but  while  he  lamented  his  inability 
to  catch  tbeir  attention,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  the  means  he  had  formerly  devised  for  quit- 
ting the  island.  The  best  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  indeed  the  only  one  that,  under  lu's 
present  circumstances;  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  was  to  form  a  raft  of  such  materials  as  he 
could  collect;  and  he  hoped,  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  fine  day,  to  be  able  to  paddle  himself 
to  the  Scottish  coast.  Some  planks  belonging 
to  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  probably  of  that  which 
brought  him  thither,  had,  some  time  since,  been 
washed  on  shore;  these  he  had  carefully  pre- 
served, and  they  now  considerably  tended  to  aid 
his  design.  Tho  trees  that  grew  on  the  island, 
though  very  small,  might,  he  thought,  prove 
serviceable ;  and  an  axe  with  some  other  car- 
penter's tools,  which  his  late  companion  had 
pome  way  procured,  would  be  sufficient  to  an- 
swer every  purpose  he  should  want. 

Elated  with  these  considerations,  which,  from 
the  determination  he  had  formed  of  not  quitting 
the  place  without  his  companion,  he  had  never 
suffered  himself  to  dwell  on  before,  he  resolved 
immediately  to  commence  his  labor.  He  re- 
viewed and  drew  out  his  materials,  examined 
the  trees  most  proper  to  be  felled,  and  consider- 
ed on  the  most  frugal  plan  for  the  application  of 
his  stores. 


The  gray  dawn  began  now  to  expand,  and 
the  slight  tinge  of  red  of  the  eastern  horizon 
faintly  trembled  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean',  till 
its  increasing  fires  shed  their  effulgent  blaze 
around,  and  the  glowing  waves  danced  in  the 
dazzling  splendor  :  the  moon  now  resigning  her 
modest  reign,  withdrew  her  mild  radiance,  and 
with  pale  aspect  yielded  the  world  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  more  powerful  luminary. 

Giraldus  felt  himself  invigorated  and  refresh- 
ed by  his  morning's  toil.  He  jjursued  uniemit- 
tingly  his  labor  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  evening  dwelt  with  some  delight  on 
the  progress  he  had  already  made. 

But  the  recollection  of  his  unhappy  compan- 
ion would  frequently  intervene,  and  though  he 
sighed  at  his  fate,  he  indulged  the  reflection  that 
his  sufferings  were  at  leugth  termin  .ted.  He 
now  for  the  first  time  called  to  mind  his  conduct 
on  the  evening  of  Ms  death.  His  emotions  as 
Le  dug  away  the  earth,  the  silent  sorrow  which 
he  displayed  as  he  hung  over  the  place,  and  the 
subsequent  violence  of  his  phrenzy,  all  seemed 
to  have  an  evident  connection  with  some  con- 
cealed object.  What  it  was  that  could  cause 
such  emotion  he  was  unable  to  comprehend,  but 
he  felt  his  curiosity  much  excited,  and  deter- 
mined immediately  to  gratify  it.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  move  away  the  earth  in  the  spot 
that  he  had  before  observed,  lut  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  ere  he  closLd  it  again  with  horror. 
Pait  of  a  human  hand  appeared,  and,  from  the 
position  in  which  it  stood,  seemed  connected 
with  the  body,  and  purposely  left  in  this  state, 
as  an  object  of  occasional  contemplation. 

From  parts  of  his  conversation,  Giraldus  was 
sometimes  led  to  suppose  that  some  person  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  his  phrenzy  or  passion,  but  he 
was  unable  to  decide  whether  his  recent  emo- 
tions proceeded  from  remorse  or  regret.  The 
idea,  and  the  vicinity  of  such  an  object,  however, 
inspired  a  degree  of  horror  that  required  an  ex- 
ertion of  reason  to  overcome. 

The  evening  passed  slowly  on,  and  he  wished 
for  returning  light  with  all  the  anxiety  of  one 
whose  whole  soul  is  wrapped  in  sonic  favorite 
pursuit.  Morning  came,  and  with  renovated 
vigor  he  continued  his  labor.  The  next  day 
saw  it  completed,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  as  it  floated,  that  it  bore  him  steadily. 

Full  of  hope,  he  now  returned  to  his  cave  to 
make  other  preparations,  and  wait  till  the  weather 
should  appear  quite  settled.  The  near  prospect 
of  a  return  to  his  friends  delighted  him ;  a  load 
of  anxiety  was  removed  from  his  heart,  and  re- 
turning happiness  seemed  opening  to  his  view  ; 
but  still  a  sigh  would  at  times  escape,  though  he 
scarcely  suffered  his  miud  to  glance  towards  tho 
cause. 

As  he  was  busily  employed  in  turning  over 
some  things  belonging  to  the  deceased,  which 
he  had  just  discovered  in  an  obscure  corner  of 
the  cave,  lie  found  among  them  a  roll  of  papers 
carefully  bound  together,  on  which  some  writing 
appeared.  On  opening  them,  he  soon  perceived 
they  were  written  by  his  late  companion.  The 
phrenzied  state  betrayed  its  author.  It  seemed 
an  imperfect  narrative  of  his  life,  and,  as  he 
heaved  a  sigh  to  his  memory,  he  sat  down  and 
read  as  follows  : 

"  Under  the  pressure  of  heavy  afflictions,  I 
write — thou  that  readest  shudder  and  beware. 
Vice  and  folly  have  cut  me  off'  from  society — 
have  bewildered  this  brain,  have — oh  !  I  could 
tear  recollection  from  her  seat.  I  could  drown 
her,  I  could  overwhelm  her  beneath  the  dashing 
waves — but  I  must  not — my  loved  angel  Maria, 
says  I- must  not.  Sweet  angel !  with  thee  I  left 
our  peaceful  habitation — quitted  the  happiness 
that  never  returned.  Say,  what  demon  tempted 
me  ?  Was  it  avarice  1  Yes,  he  tempted  me  to 
desert  my  native  home — he  tempted  me  to  leave 
my  infant  child.  Did  not  the  chiding  of  the 
hollow  blast,  with  fearful  ominous  voice,  upbraid 
me  with  this  ?  It  did ;  it  did ;  but — mad,  heed- 
less, headlong,  I  drove  on  to  destruction,  to  un- 
utterable sorrow.  My  child — my  tender  love — 
how  does  a  father's  solicitude  sleep,  when  uncon- 
scious of  thy  fate  1  But  heavy  sorrows  have 
worn  me  down — have  steeled  this  breast  against 
all  feeling — and  soon  must  I  depart !  0,  it  was 
horrible  to  hear  how  the  tempest  roared — to  see 
the  dashing  waves  mingling  with  the  sky,  to  see 
the  wild  rocks  whitened  with  their  foam,  and 
hear  the  bitter  cry  of  death  from  the  sinking 
mariners  !  It  was  dreadful.  Hopeless,  I  sunk 
into  insensibility.  Would  to  Heaven  I  had  so 
remained.  Then,  never  ending  regret  had  not 
torn  my  heart  with  unutterable  anguish.  My 
Maria,  too,  had  sunk  forever,  but  one  generoua 


stranger  bravely  combatted  the  furious  surge, 
and  brought  us  safe  on  shore.  The  gratitude  I 
then  felt  was  unbounded,  but  it  died  away,  and 
baleful  passions  filled  its  place.  The  voice  of 
friendship  I" mistook  for  that  of  love — fatal  mis- 
take. Then  the  burning  seeds  of  jealousy  took 
root  in  my  heart — there  they  flourished,  and  the 
dark  and  heavy  branches  overshadowed  every 
joy  and  every  comfort.  Did  I  strive  to  eradicate 
it,  to  tear  up  its  torturing  root  ?  No — I  thought 
to  fell  it  with  oue  stroke.  Alone,  one  dismal 
night,  I  drew  him  to  the  rocky  shore — there  re- 
vealed to  him  the  dreadful  tidings  that  one  of  us 
was  doomed  to  fall.     In   vain  he  opposed  my 

purpose,  it  was  fixed Alas  !  he  fell  beneath 

my  sword,  and  his  blood  stained  the  sands.  I 
murdered  him — murder  him,  did  I  say — no — 
no ;  it  was  only  the  chance  of  combat.  The 
succeeding  waves  washed  away  the  crimson 
stain,  and  buried  him — in  the  caverns  of  the 
deep. 

There,  I  vainly  thought,  he  would  have  rested, 
but  I  was  deceived.  At  the  dark  and  solemn 
hour  of  miduight — then,  pale,  horrible  pale,  the 
injured  ghost  walks  from  its  dark  abode.  Light- 
ly, with  mournful  air,  it  passes  over  the  sands, 
where  its  blood  had  streamed.  Then,  piercing 
shrieks  are  heard  from  afar.  The  Avenging 
Power  rolls  thunder  from  on  high,  and  the  light- 
ning flashes  on  the  guilty  breast.  The  trembling 
murderer  alone  views  the  scene.  The  cold 
drops,  the  pallid  cheeks,  the  distorted  eyes,  betray 
the  anguish  that  rends  his  soul.  Alas  !  and  is  it 
for  this  that  we  lift  the  arm  of  vengeance  '.  Is 
this  the  balm  of  wounded  honor?  But  peace! 
See  the  melancholy  shade  sinking  to  the  dark 
and  dreary  mansion  !  See  yc  not  the  tire  that 
streamed  from  its  eyes,  as  the  pale  visage  linger- 
ed  on   the  swelling   wave!     Once  more! — 'tis 

gone  ! My  wife  shuddered   with  horror  at 

the  bloody  deed.  Her  tears,  her  reasonings, 
called  back  the  conviction  of  her  innocence.  I 
saw  how  much  I  had  wronged  her,  but  I  saw  it 
too  late.  Destitute  of  comfort,  I  wandered 
among  the  wild  rocks.  Restless,  I  in  vain 
sought  ease ;  it  was  forever  gone ; — there  he 
triumphed  over  me  ! 

In  deep  despair,  I  saw  ray  Maria  bending 
under  the  weight  of  her  affliction.  Alas  !  too 
soon  she  sunk  to  the  grave.  In  faint  accents 
that  trembled  to  tho  hand  of  death,  she  besought 
me  to  return  and  preserve  her  orphaned  child. 
Then  it  was  that  the  burning  heat  of  my  heart 
ceased.  An  awful  pause  succeeded,  but  it 
quickly  mounted  to  my  brain  ;  there  it  rages — 
it  maddens — it  consumes  me.  Surely  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  can  quench  this  fire — I  will  try  it — 

tins  instant Nc — I  will  obey    the    angel   of 

light.  I  sought  the  promontory's  height;  often 
have  I  sought  its  dizzy  steeps.  Often,  when 
from  the  angry  heavens  fierce  whirlwinds  de- 
scend, and  the  waves  beat  impetuously  on  this 
rugged  coast,  have  I  stretched  forth  my  hands 
and  hung  over  in  suspense.  Then,  decked  with 
brightness  and  calmness,  even  on  the  bosom  of 
the  black  stormy  cloud,  have  I  beheld  the  spirit 
of  my  Maria.  Stay  thy  purpose,  she  would 
seem  to  say;  await  till  tho  measure  of  thy  suf- 
ferings shall  be  filled.  I  have  gazed  on  her  till 
the  envious  cloud  flashed  fire  in  mine  eyes,  and 
caught  her  from  my  view.  Then  have  I  return- 
ed to  my  cave ;  there,  stretched  on  the  cold 
earth  that  covers  her,  in  wild,  piercing  sorrows 
that  waste  my  soul,  I  mourn  a  wife  destroyed,  a 
child  deserted.  Surely,  I  shall  yet  be  permitted 
to  end  this — shall  once  more  hold  her  iu  these 
arms,  and  press  her  to  this  breast.  0  !  raptur- 
ous thought !  The  means  are  within  my  power ; 
and  yon  bare  cliff  stretches  itself  into  the  ocean 
to  aid  my  purpose " 

The  pity  and  sorrow  with  which  Giraldus 
read  this  narrative,  was,  as  he  reconsidered  it, 
mingled  with  other  emotions.  A  supposition  of 
a  dreadful  nature  arose  in  his  mind;  and,  as  he 
paused  on  all  the  circumstances,  the  truth  of  it 
became  too  evident.  In  this  unhappy  stranger 
he  was  convinced  he  had  beheld  his  long  lost 
father.  The  time  of  his  departure  from  home, 
which  he  had  learned  in  conversation,  the  total 
loss  of  his  vessel  and  her  crew,  the  child  he  had 
left  behind,  all  tended  to  confirm  his  conjectures 
beyond  a  doubt. 

"Merciful  heavens  !"  he  cried,  while  his  coun- 
tenance betrayed  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  "  have 
I  then  lived  through  all  my  dangers,  all  my 
trials,  thus  to  find  a  father.  0  !  God!  who  thus 
for  ends  only  known  to  thee,  hast  hitherto  deliv- 
ered me,  in  all  my  trying,  in  all  my  forlorn 
scenes  of  existence.  O  !  deign  to  extend  thy 
succoring  hand,  to  sustain  me  in  this  moment  of 


wretchedness  and  woe !     Save  mv  sinking  mind 
from  a  parent's  phrenzv." 

His  affliction  found  vent  in  tears,  and  ho 
yielded  for  a  time  to  silent  sorrow  ;  but  reflection 
on  the  fate  of  his  mother  again  crossed  him. 

"And  thou,  too,"  said  he,  "how  miserably 
did  thy  life  end,  far  from  your  native  land,  in 
this  savage  scene;  far  from  the  tender  cares  of 
friendship.  Your  last  words,  poor  last  thoughts, 
dwelt  on  your  orphaned  child.  And  this,  thy 
sad  grave  !  Miserable  parents  of  a  miserable 
son !  How  like,  how  eventfully  like,  has  his 
fortune  been  to  thine  !  Driven  from  the  home 
your  tenderness  had  given  him — pursued  and 
imprisoned  with  malignant  hatred  by  unknown 
enemies,  shipwrecked  on  this  rugged  island,  and 
restored  to  a  wretched  consciousness  of  existence 
by  the  care  of  a  distracted  father ;  now  left 
alone,  borne  down  with  wretchedness  and  sorrow, 
and  like  to  end  the  remainder  of  his  unhappv 
days  in  similar  misery,  unknown  and*  unpitied." 

He  now  rose  up  and  ran  to  search  the  shore, 
and  every  cranny  of  the  rocks,  for  the  body  of 
his  father,  forgetting  that  he  had  already  per- 
formed his  duty ;  but  he  searched  in  vain.  He, 
however,  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  huit- 
less  endeavors,  and  in  the  evening  returned  to 
his  cave,  wretched  and  forlorn,  to  wear  away  the 
lingering  night  in  restless  anxiety  and  disturbed 
slumbers. 

The  agitated  state  of  his  mind  gave  rise  to  the 
following  dream.  He  thought  he  was  sitting 
alone,  pensively  meditating  on  all  the  events 
that  had  befallen  him,  when  a  stranger  entered 
his  cave,  and  solicited  permission  to  remain  there 
for  the  night.  His  request  was  granted,  and  he 
seated  himself  by  the  fire.  After  a  pause  of 
some  minutes,  and  a  deep  sigh,  "  I  am  the 
man,"  said  he,  "  who  was  murdered  by  your 
father.  He  deserves  not  burial !  but  come  with 
me,  and  I  will  show  you  where  he  lies."  Gir- 
aldus followed  in  silent  horror.  He  led  him  to 
the  end  of  the  cave,  where,  stamping  with  his 
foot,  the  earth  opened,  and  they  sunk  together 
into  the  chasm.  He  now  found  himself  in  a 
narrow  vault,  that  received  a  partial  light  from 
the  melancholy  glimmering  of  a  taper.  Two 
chests  were  placed  at  the  upper  end,  on  one  of 
which  sat  his  uncle.  He  thought  all  his  morose- 
ness  had  fled,  and  he  beckoned  him  to  approach. 
He  did  so,  and  the  chests  became  opened  to  his 
view.  In  one  of  these  lay  the  body  of  his  late 
father,  weltering  in  the  blood  that  seemed  to 
stream  from  every  pore  ;  iu  the  other,  the  imper- 
fect remains  of  a  body  almost  reduced  to  a  skel- 
eton. While  he  mournfully  gazed  at  the  latter, 
he  thought  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  headlong 
into  the  chest.  He  endeavored  to  rise,  but  the 
skeleton  become  reanimated,  and  seizing  him 
with  a  firm  grasp,  drew  him  down  again ;  im- 
mediately the  lid  clapped  to,  and  he  felt  himself 
forev«r  immured  with  the  dismal  object. 

His  agitation  now  aroused  him,  and  while  he 
yet  trembled  with  horror,  he  threw  an  eager 
glance  around,  in  expectation  of  again  beholding 
the  same  dreadful  vision,  and  it  was  some  time 
ere  he  became  calm  enough  to  attribute  it  to  the 
present  perturbed  state  of  his  mind. 

Near  a  month  elapsed  before  he  again  began 
to  think  on  his  proposed  expedition ;  but  as  the 
first  deep  traces  of  sorrow  wore  away,  he  turned 
his  attention  once  more  to  it.  On  examining 
his  raft,  he  found  that  it  had  sustained  fome 
damage  from  the  storm ;  and  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, by  diverting  his  attention,  contributed  to 
dissipate  the  gloom  which  habitual  thinking  on 
one  mournful  subject  had  thrown  over  his  mind. 

All  was  now  prepared  for  embarkation — his 
small  quantity  of  stores  carefully  secured,  and  a 
settled  tine  day  only  wanting  to  commence  his 
perilous  voyage.  A  brilliant  sunset  promised 
him  such  a  day;  the  glowing  rays  of  evening 
slept  peacefully  on  the  unagitated  ocean,  all  na- 
ture seemed  to  repose  in  tranquillity,  and  the 
calmness  of  the  scenery  diffused  itself  insensibly 
over  his  mind.  He  retired  to  his  cave  as  the 
fading  light  drew  on  the  shades  of  evening  ;  and 
as  he  stretched  himself  probably  for  the  last 
time  on  his  mossy  couch,  ho  once  more  yielded 
to  that  hope  which  he  had  formerly  indulged, 
that  happiness  might  yet  await  him,  and  the  suf- 
ferings he  had  undergone  only  prove  a  preclude 
to  a  life  of  undisturbed  tranquillity.  He  smiled 
at  his  sanguine  imagination,  and  soon  yielded 
to  undisturbed  repose. 

[to  be  continued.] 


Wedlock  has  been  compared  to  bird-cages ; 
the  birds  without  peck  to  get  in,  and  those  within 
sometimes  peck  to  get  out. 
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Written  for  QleaSOn'a  l'lcfcorlol. 
llKTRWED. 


nv  siinanna  r.  MOOim. 


Bnftly,  Hoftl.v  BOO  It  slooptngi 

Lot  do  (Ford  aloud  bo  Bpolion, 
though  nor  friends  urn  waoplog  o'«  b«>r ; 

Lo!  hoi  BlumbOX  In  unbrokuti; 
Hit  lips  lire  Staled,  DOE  OyoUdfl  OlOIOd, 

A*  Ifasleop  hot  form  roposod. 

Broatho  not  hor  Ouilta  -hor  Oralta  iww  (bwj 

For  fiiw  and  una  imvo  boon  hor  yean  j 
B mbor,  Bba  wn fchorlcii, 

And  weep  for  her  soft  plty'fl  tOOfefl ; 
Adjust  tin-  ulinin.l  -Mm  i-olllii  olowt— 
And  btmi"  hor  to  hor  hint  topojo. 

But  pauno,  yo  thoughtless  rind  yo  gay, 
She  oueo  wna  lovod — wua  blest  ua  you ; 

Tho  tempter  came  and  Htolu  hor  poooo; 

But  booh  Bho  bade  tho  world  udiou. 
With  pltji^B  tours  bodow  tho  nod, 
But  leave  her  fniiltios  with  hor  Ood. 


Written  for  Gloiison'a  Pictorial. 

MY  SISTER  SYBIL'S  BONNET: 

OR, 

FRANK  TRASK'S  STORY. 


BY    HARRIET    N.    HATHAWAY. 


A  company  of  young  men  were  seated  in  a 
private  apartment  of  one  of  our  first  class  hotels 

in  the  city  of  B .     There  was  no  attempt  at 

conversation,  but  as  the  wreaths  of  smoke  curl- 
ed lazily  from  between  their  lips,  eddying  and 
floating  above  and  around  them — if  one  might 
judge — they  were  rearing  "  air-castles,"  only  to 
disappear  as  quietly  and  quickly,  perchance,  as 
the  clouds  of  perfumed  "narcotic  "  emitted  from 
their  "merschaums."  The  eldest  of  the  group, 
an  athletic  but  finely  formed  man,  sat  leaning 
back  iu  a  large  arm-chair,  with  his  feet  braced 
against  the  polished  fender  of  the  grate,  lookiog 
steadily  upon  the  glowing  "anthracite,"  pre- 
senting a  perfect  picture  of  indolent  comfort,  as 
ever  and  anon  a  "  serio-comic  "  smile  swept  over 
his  face.  Horace  Brown  had  been  watching  him 
intently,  and  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence, 
which  he  did  by  saying  : 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Harry  Wilde." 
"Yes,  yes — let's  have  them.  I'll  wager  they'll 
be  rich,"  cried  Frank  Trask,  "  and  besides,  it's 
time  to  *  shake  hands  all  round,'  and  close  our 
'  Quaker  sitting.' " 

Harry  Wilde,  thus  invited,  drew  his  "  raer- 
schaum"  lazily  from  his  mouth,  and  balancing 
it  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  leisurely 
ran  the  fingers  of  his  other  hand  through  his 
dark,  curling  hair,  then  taking  a  long  breath, 
commenced  with  : 

"  Well,  boys,  I  was  thinking  what  curious, 
inexplicable  creatures  ivomen  are !  As  you  all 
know,  I  am  an  old  bachelor,  and  have  come  to 
this  sage  conclusion  from  having  been  brought 
up  with  three  sisters,  and  from  noticing  women 
in  general.  Now  don't  interrupt  me,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  so. 
Four  years  ago  my  sisters  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  put  their  delicate  feet  into  anything  but 
dainty  '  French  boots,'  and  glove-kid  slippers. 
I  remember  my  father's  having  brought  homo 
some  boots — the  merest  trifle  heavier  than  they 
had  been  wearing — and  such  a  time  !  '  Why, 
their  tender  little  feet  would  be  blistered  in  less 
than  an  hour's  walk  in  them,  and  they  should 
have  corns  on  every  toe  in  a  week's  time,  and  be- 
sides, their  feet  would  be  frozen — thin  sjioes  were 
so  much  warmer — and  they  should  have  horrid 
chilblains,'  and  so  on,  until  at  last  my  father, 
fairly  beaten  from  the  ground,  retired,  bearing 
the  offending  boots  with  him.  Now  mark  the 
difference !  A  year  or  two  since,  or  longer, 
'  dear,  sweet  Mrs.  Grundy '  called,  imparting 
the  fact  that  'Balmoral  boots '  were  to  be  the 
rage,  soles  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness,  and 
heels  to  correspond,  and  straightway  paper-shoes 
were  a  drug,  a  nuisance — they  wondered  how 
they  had  ever  wallced  in  them,  marvelled  that 
they  had  never  discovered  how  much  easier  they 
walked  in  thick  boots,  how  much  warmer  they 
were,  in  short,  how  much  superior  they  were  in 
every  respect  to  those  they  had.  been  wearing. 

"  Just  so  with  '  Balmoral  skirts.'  I  heard  a 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  threaten  to  ' cut '  the 
acquaintance  of  a  lady  friend,  because  she  bad 
the  independence  to  appear  in  colored  skirts  on 

W Street  before  '  Mrs.  Grundy*  had  given 

her  leave  to  do  so  ;  but  now  that  the  said  '  Mrs. 
Grundy  '  has  sanctioned  it,  she  says,  '  How  very 


itngeutecl  il  looks  to  sec  a  Lsd;  oal  in  sloppy 
wcathov  i"  white  skirts.' 

"  The  sumo  U  it  with  Skating  !  A  lady  who 
should  liava  ventured  to  bnvo  entered  upon  this 
healthful  exorcise  provioos  i"  '  Mrs.  Grundy's' 
smiling  approi  id,  would  have  boon  boi  down  al 

onco  by  hor  lady  friend    a      i  and  unfemi 

nine  "  in  nor  tastes—   oin Ighl  have  oven  gone 

bo  far  as  to  'cut'  hor  acquaintance]  bul  now 
how  changed  !  'Mrs.  Grundj  '  \anct\  n*  il,  and 
lo !  country  and  city  girls  bind  on  their  skates — 
limbs  that  were  so  weak  as  hardly  to  take  the 
lady  a  yard  from  hor  door,  bake  hor  to  tho  pond, 
a  mile  or  more  distant,  and  n  half  day's  skating 
dooB  not  weary  her  at  nil — 0,  no  indeed  I — nor 
does  sin-  mind  a  series  of  bruises  obtained  there, 
when  one  gol  by  Bome  mishap  al  home  would  have 
' half  killed  her,1  Others  there  are  so  delicate 
that  they  have  not  been  ublu  to  have  a  single 
breath  of  '  Old  Borons '  to  fan  their  palocheokB, 
or  slyly  find  egress  through  their  fur-lined  *  Sa- 
bles/ but  now  they  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  highly  beneficial — indeed,  quite  essential 
that  they  should  accustom  themselves  to  the 
rigors  of  the  climate — a  fact  I  do  not  deny — and 
yon  may  see  them  on  'Jamaica  Bond  '  from 
sunrise  until  sunset. 

"  Now  mind,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mention 
these  things  from  any  desire  to  consurc — for  I 
highly  approve  of  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  of 
late  as  regards  ladies  '  fashions  '  mid  '  out-of-door 
exercises  ' — but  simply  to  prove  my  position,  or 
more  properly  my  assertion,  '  That  women  arc 
inexplicable  creatures  ' — to-day  here,  to-morrow 
there;  in  their  character  changeable  as  are  cha- 
melions  in  their  color  !" 

"  Quite  a  logical  argument,  Harry,"  exclaim- 
ed Frank  Trask,  laughingly,  patting  him  on  the 
shoulder.  "  And  now,  with  your  consent,  I  will 
attempt  to  prove,  not  the  '  opposite  of  the  ques- 
tion,' but  that  men  are  as  much  influenced  by 
'  Mrs.  Grundy's '  opinion  as  are  women," 
"  Go  on,  Frank,  go  on  !"  was  the  cry  of  all. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  Frank,  "  in  the  first  place, 
a  man's  dress  is  such  that  though  lie  follow  the 
latest  styles  never  so  closely,  it  is  not  so  percepti- 
ble as  in  a  woman's,  but  if  '  Mrs.  Grundy '  says, 
'  Wear  pants  wide  at  the  bottom,5  straightway  all 
of  a  different  cut  are  below  '  par ' ;  if  she  says, 
'  Wear  collars  a  la  Byron,  stand-ups  are  down  ; 
if  she  says,  '  Wear  a  stove-pipe  hat  instead  of  a 
Kossuth,'  instantly  the  unoffending  head  must 
bo  thrust  into  this  instrument  of  torture ;  if  she 
says,  *  It  must  be  slightly  bell-crowned,'  bell- 
crowned  it  is ;  if  the  reverse,  it  is  reversed  at 
once ;  if  she  says,  '  Buy  your  lady-love  a  pair  of 
skates  of  the  nicest  quality,  and  a  skating  suit 
throughout  to  match/  no  matter  how  hard 
pressed  you  are  at  the  present  ' crisis '  fur  '  ready 
money,'  you  must  do  it  even  if  your  washer- 
woman suffers  on  account  of  it,  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter — but  I'll  not  stay  to  multiply 
words,  but  tell  you  a  little  story  about  my  sister 
Sybil's  big  bonnet. 

"  Some  of  you  have  seen  my  sister  Sybil — for 
I  have  taken  her  down  to  Boston  several  times 
to  show  her  the  'lions,'  but  as  I  was  going  to 
say — never  had  brother  a  sweeter,  more  loving 
sister  than  mine,  and  though  I  say  it,  she  fairly 
idolizes  me,  besides  is  quite  proud  of  her  'fash- 
ionable Boston  brother,'  and  formerly  stood  in 
great  awe  of  my  criticisms,  but  now  that  she's 
older,  she  is  getting  to  be  more  independent, 
which  I  must  own  sometimes  a  little  vexes  me, 
as  all  of  us  men  love  to  exercise  our  authority. 
It  was  really  a  luxury  to  me  to  dictate  the  little 
thing  in  this  matter  and  the  other,  in  regard  to 
her  dress  and  bearing,  and  to  watch  the  burning 
color  flush  up  into  her  cheeks  when  I  reprimand- 
ed her — playfully  it  is   true — for  some  trifling 
act  that  was  not  '  city  bred.\    I  think  I  carried 
my  mentorship  a  little  too  far,  for  I  scarcely  al- 
lowed her  liberty  to  think  or  speak  for  herself ; 
and  at  last  she  wearied  of  it,  and  showed  signs 
of  rebellion.     Two  years  ago  I  went  home  on  a 
visit,  and  met  with  a  cordial,  home-like  recep- 
tion.    Sybil  was  in  raptures  to  see  me,  but  a 
year  had  wrought  a  change  in  her  ;  she  seemed 
far  more  womanly  than  I  had  anticipated,  but  I 
could  not  give  up  my  habit  of  'fault-finding,' 
and  commenced  as  usual.     She  bore  it  patiently 
as  far  as  words  were  concerned,  but  if  Bigns  were 
to  be  believed,  the  flashing   eye  and  impulsive 
gesture  said  plainly,  '  She  was  no  longer  a  child 
to  be  dictated  by  me/     This  vexed  and  annoyed 
me — not  having  a  wife  to  dictate.     I  thought  I 
should  soon  come  to  despise  myself  if  no  one 
was  subject  to  me,  so  one   Sabbath   morniDg, 
when  Bhe  came  in  prepared  for  church,  I  turned 
sharply  upon  her  and  exclaimed  : 


'"Sybil,  child,  I  hope  you're  not  going  to 

wiin    thni   Ilium*  I   In  cliinvh,  il    i..    jir'.l     li'j  1 IH'I 

nf  all i    Vmi  might  as  wi'li  bo  wit) t .' 

"Sin-  turned  o  surprised  look  upon  me — »he 
had  thought  hor  hai  would  meol  mj  fastidious 
ideas,  ii  was  n  i  wool  linl"  thing— juit  the 
i.i  ticsl  apology  forn  bonnot  1  ever  saw-  made 
pf  white  crupo,  and  upon  it  a  wreath  of  half- 
i.luu  ii  water  lili  >s,  bo  gracefully  and  yet  so  care- 
lessly secured,  thai  it  looked  as  if  ii  musl  have 
fullen  there  j  it  was  finished  witli  a  fall  of  white 
lace,  a  white  tab  with  green  leases  sprinkled  bore 
and  there  amid  tie'  delicate  W le,  ami  tied  un- 
der tho  chin  with  brood  white  crape  ribbon.  1 
fell  half  ashamed  of  myself  as  I  lookod  into  her 
Bweel  face  und  saw  her  lip  quivering,  bnt  I  was 
in  mi  moot!  in  own  it,  or  to  let  her  know  how 
proud  l  was  of  her  at  that  moment.  She  forced 
back  her  tears,  and  reaching  me  her  '  Temple 
Melodies,'  she  took  her  pretty  shade  in  her  tiny 
gloved  hand,  and  led  tho  way  out  of  the  house. 
At  last  she  said,  I  knew  she  hud  been  waiting  to 
recover  perfect  self  control. 

"  '  I  thought,  Frank,  you  would  like  my  bon- 
net— I  consulted  what  1  imagined  was  your  taste 
entirely  in  the  selection  of  it.' 

" '  I  would  much  prefer  seeing  you  in  a  straw- 
cottage,  such  as  was  worn  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,'  I  replied.  '  A  woman  looked  sensibly 
then — as  if  she  had  a  little  modesty  coupled  with 
refinement.  I  detest  these  'bits  of  bonnets,' 
'  little  loves  of  bonnets'  that  the  ladies  talk  of 
now,  and  disfigure  themselves  with.' 

'  You  arc  very  bitter,  Frank.  I  never  knew 
you  quite  so  unreasonable,'  said  Sybil.  '  You 
follow  the  fashions,  why  should  not  the  ladies  V 
"'Yes,'  I  replied,  'I  follow  them  w!ien  they 
are  sensible,  but  were  I  to  find  that  any  part  of 
'my  toilet  was  not  to  your  taste  I  would  alter  it, 
if  only  during  my  stay  at  home.' 

"  '  You  are  very  condescending,  Frank,  more 
so  than  I  ever  knew  you,'  and  a  mirthful  smile 
dimpled  about  her  mouth,  "  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  dress  more  in  accordance  with  your  wishes  in 
the  future.  I'll  get  a  larger  bonnet  if  you  will 
wear  the  hat  I  wish  you  to,  the  next  time  you 
come  home.' 

"'Agreed,  sis,'  I  replied.  ' I  hope  you'll  not 
alter  your  mind  before  I  return.  I  always 
thought  you  a  sensible  girl,  or  thought  you 
might  be  one  if  you  tried.' 

"  She  smiled  at  my  rather  equivocal  compli- 
ment, and  slipped  her  arm  through  mine,  and 
here  the  subject  was  dropped,  nor  did  it  occur  to 
my  mind  until  one  year  later,  when  I  met  Sybil 
at  home.  I  thought  of  it  then  merely  as  a  sim- 
ple matter  that  had  probably  not  occurred  to  her 
since  the  day  of  our  conversation,  but  in  this 
conclusion  I  found  to  my  surprise  I  was  mistaken. 
"  On  the  day  following  my  return,  which  was 
the  Sabbath,  I  entered  the  back  parlor  prepared 
for  church.  There  stood  Sybil  waiting  in  her 
'straw  cottage,'  trimmed  prettily  with  white  rib- 
bon, and  as  she  turned,  towards  me  I  saw  that 
the  face  trimmings  were  in  keeping — white  roses 
and  buds ;  but  to  me  they  only  served  to  make 
the  bonnet  more  ridiculous,  I  would  rather  she 
had  made  no  attempt  "to  modernize  it.  •  Such  a 
bonnet,  boys,  it  seemed  to  me  I  had  never  seen. 
It  looked  full  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  and  pro- 
jected so  far  over  her  face  that  she  was  well  nigh 
lost  in  it.  I  think  I  looked  anything  but  pleased 
with  her  appearance,  but  she  without  noticing  it 
went  to  the  closet  and  brought  forth  a  hat — not 
more  than  three  years  behind  the  prevailing 
style — well  brushed  and  glossy ;  but  you  cannot 
think  what  a  sensation  it  gave  me.  I  thought, 
'  How  can  I  appear  at  church  in  that  hat,  and 
face  my  lady  friends  V 

"'You  see  I've  not  forgotten  my  promise, 
Frank,'  she  said,  as  after  having  brushed  the  hat 
carefully  she  reached  it  to  me ;  '  and  I  think  it 
quite  a  good-looking  hat — to  be  sure  the  brim  is 
rather  narrow,  and  the  crown  is  somewhat  of  a 
steeple-top,  still  I  think  it  will  be  vastly  becom- 
ing to  you.  Anyway,  it  will  have  to  do  !'  and 
with  a  dignified  step  she  led  the  way  through  the 
hall,  while  I  followed  with  'that  hat.'  I  could 
have  given  the  provoking  girl  a  hearty  shaking 
but  for  letting  her  into  the  truth,  viz.,  that  I 
would  gladly  have  seen  her  in  her  little  '  love  of 
a  bonnet,'  instead  of  the  '  straw  cottage  '  I  had 
recommended  her  to  wear,  and  that  I  would 
much  have  preferred  my  hat '  of  the  latest  Paris 
style.' 

"I  cannot  tell  yon  how  many  blunders  I  made 
before  we  reached  the  church — blushing  and 
stammering  if  addressed  by  any  one.  I  had  not 
even  the  spirit  to  touch  my  hat  to  my  lady 
friends  whom   I  chanced  to   meet,  but  bowed 


awkwardly  and  shyly.  1  felt  decidedly  'mean,' 
and  would  gladly  have  shrunk  off  somewhere, 
ii  mattered   nol   whore,  so  that  I  were  oal  of 

i    li,    h>    (jiiule  line  of  our  favorite  public  lec- 

turer's  words.  Tliore  was  just  about  as  much 
comfort  for  mo  In  that  hat  as  though  my  head 
W01"0  in  a  hornet's  nest. 

"  Sybil  chatted  merrily  all  the  way,  and  com- 
posedly followed  mo  into  church.  I  was  glad  to 
avail  myself  of  the  privilege  of  doffing  my  hat 
ul   the  door,  but    the    perspiration    fttirly  rained 

from  my  face  ere  wc  reached  our  '  slip,'  which 

was  near  the  desk,  to  BOO  how  unconscionably 
the  congregation  stared  at  ray  poor  little  His  in 
her  big  bonnet.     I  thought  after  we  were  seated 

I  would  like  to  get  a  glimpse  at  her  face,  to  road 
the  effect  of  their  surveillance;  but  in  vain  I 
tried,  .she  was  so  effectually  screened  in  her  ca- 
pacious '  cottage ' — '  cottage  indeed,'  I  thought — 
for  to  my  excited  fancy  it  seemed  to  increase  in 
size  every  moment — '  it  is  a  house,  a  full-sized 
house  of  a  bonnet.' 

"  I  did  not  hear  a  word  of  the  sermon  nor  of 
the  singing,  and  did  not  even  dare  turn  my  head 
to  see  if  my  favorite,  pretty  Grace  Allyne,  occu- 
pied the  '  slip '  with  her  gray  haired  old  father, 
Deacon  Allyne.  My  walk  home  well  compared 
with  my  journey  there,  and  I  think  I  never  felt 
a  greater  sensation  of  relief  than  when  I  entered 
the  house  and  took  off  '  thai  hut.' 

"  In  the  afternoon  I  plea  led  a  headache  as  an 
excuse  for  not  going  to  church,  and  Sybil  in- 
sisted on  remaining  at  home  with  me,  but  not  a 
word  in  relation  to  the  morning's  events  passed 
between  u«.  The  next  day  we  received  an  invi- 
tation to  dine  at  Deacon  Allyne's  on  Tuesday. 
I  only  hoped  that  Sybil  was  as  sick  of  our  bar- 
gain as  I  was,  bnt  no  :  the  incorrigible  girl  ap- 
peared in  her  '  straw  cottage,'  and  said  as  Bhe 
reached  that  hat  to  me  : 

"  *  Frank,  here's  your  hat.  I  think  Grace 
Allyne  was  charmed  with  it  Sunday.' 

"'Grace  Allyne — fury!  to  think  of  my  ap- 
pearing again  before  her  in  that  hat!'  I  ejacu- 
lated inwardly,  and  dashed  the  offending  object 
from  Sybil's  hand,  staving  in  the  steeple-crown 
and  otherwise  disfiguring  it.  Sybil  laughed 
mischievously,  and  hastily  donning  her  '  little 
bonnet/  she  reached  me  my  'Paris  hat'  of  the 
'  latest  style,'  and  said — but  I  will  not  tell  you 
what  she  said — I  answered  : 

"  'As  true  as  my  name  is  Frank  Trask,  I'll 
never  dictate  you  in  matters  which  I. am  con- 
vinced should  be  left  to  a  woman's  tact  and  dis- 
cretion to  decide,  and  if  ever  tempted  to  think 
that  women  as  a  class  pay  greater  deference  to 
'  Mrs.  Grundy '  than  do  men,  I  will  recall  the 
story  connected  with  Sister  Sybil's  Big  Bonnet. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  my  story  is  done,  but  ere 
leaving  you  I  give  you  notice  that  I  speedily  in- 
tend to  vacate  your  '  bachelor  ranks/  for  Grace 
Allyne  consented  to  change  her  name  for  that  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Trask,  notwithstanding  '  that  hat.' " 


THE  VA3IPYRE. 

Captain  Steadman,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a 
Five  Years'  Expedition  against  the  revolted  Ne- 
groes of  Surinam,"  relates,  that  on  waking 
about  4  o'clock  one  morning  in  his  hammock, 
he  was  extremely  alarmed  at  weltering  in  con- 
gealed blood,  and  without  feeling  any  pain  what- 
ever. "  The  mystery  was,"  continued  Captain 
S.  "that  I  had  been  bitten  by  the  Vampire  or 
Spectre  of  Guiana,  which  is  also  called  the  Fly- 
ing Dog  of  New  Spain,  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
Perrovalador.  This  is  no  other  than  a  bat  of 
monstrous  size,  that  sucks  the  blood  from  men 
and  cattle  while  they  are  fast  asleep,  even  some- 
times till  they  die ;  and  as  the  manner  in  which 
they  proceed  is  truly  wonderful,  I  shall  endeav- 
or to  give  a  distinct  account  of  it.  Knowing, 
by  instinct,  that  the  person  they  intend  to  attack 
is  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight  near 
the  feet,  where,  while  the  creature  continues  fan- 
ning with  his  enormous  wings,  which  keeps  one 
cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great 
toe,  so  very  small  indeed,  that  the  head  of  a  pin 
could  scarcely  be  received  into  the  wound,  which 
is  consequently  not  painful ;  yet  through  this 
orifice  he  continues  to  suck  the  blood,  until  he 
is  obliged  to  disgorge.  He  then  begins  again, 
and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  un- 
til he  is  scarcely  able  to  fly  ;  and  the  sufferer  has 
often  been  known  to  sleep  from  time  to  eternity. 
Cattle  they  generally  bite  in  the  ear,  but  always 
in  places  where  the  blood  flows  spontaneously. 
Having  applied  tobacco-ashes  as  the  best  reme- 
dy, and  washed  the  gore  from  myself  and  ham- 
mock, I  observed  several  small  heaps  of  congeal- 
ed blood  all  around  the  place  where  I  bad  lain 
on  the  ground ;  on  examining  which,  the  surgeon 
judged  that  I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces  during  the  night." 


A  doctor's  wife  attempted  to  move  him  by  her 
tears.  "  Ah !"  said  he,  "  tears  are  useless.  I 
have  analyzed  them.  They  contain  a  little  phos- 
phate of  lime,  some  chlorate  of  sodium,  and 
water." 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


HORSE   RAILROAD    SNOW   PLOW,   BOSTON   NECK. 


[For  description,  Bfe  pftgi- 106] 


MEW    OP   THE    OLD    ROMAN    WALL   WITH   THE   MOUNTAINS,   ABOVE   TIVOLI. 


[For  description,  sat  pngc  108.] 


OLEAKON'K    PICTORIAL. 
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HER   MAJESTY'S    CRUISE — VIEW    OF   THE   ROYAL   SQUADRON   LEAVING   THE   ISLE    OF  WIGHT. 


THE  ROYAL.  SQUADRON. 

In  these  days,  a  Queen  must  have  a  yacht  as 
well  as  a  castle ;  and  Prince  Albert  isn't  easy 
unless  ho  can  try  his  hand  at  a  little  fancy  farm- 
ing:, **s  he  is  permitted  to  do  on  the  pretty  Isle 
of  Wight.  It  is  not  a  little  strange  how  Queen 
Victoria  likes  the  water.  Most  ladicB  don't ;  but 
she  does.  She  has  a  yacht,  just  like  any  of  our 
woll-knowQ  merchants  and  sailors,  and,  what  is 
more,  she  sails  about  in  it  herself.  Her  yacht  is 
a  very  elegant  one,  and  is  propelled  by  steam. 
Not  long  since,  she  and  her  party,  including  his 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  went  off  on  a 
cruise  along  shore  ;  and  glad  enough  she  must 
have  been  to  leave  the  cares  and  perplexities  of 
state  behind  her.  The  picture  above  represents 
the  whole  royal  fleet,  just  as  it  was  leaving  the 
Iale  of  Wight.  A  London  paper  gives  a  de- 
scription of  the  sail  afterward,  thus : — "  They 
proceeded  westward,  along  the  south  coast  of 


England,  touching  at  various  points.  At  Bat- 
tacombo  Bay  they  anchored  for  two  hours,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Torbay,  where  her  majesty 
and  the  royal  family  remained  on  board  the 
yacht  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  her 
majesty  and  the  royal  children,  attended  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Ely,  the  Hon.  Miss  Cavendish, 
and  the  Earl  of  Hardwieke,  embarked  in  the 
barge  and  proceeded  round  the  harbor,  steered 
by  Lord  Adolphus  Fitzelarence.  The  squadron 
then  got  underway  and  made  for  Plymouth, 
where  it  anchored  about  two  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  immediately  all  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  at  the  port  waited  upon  her 
majesty  and  paid  their  respects.  Embarkjng  in 
the  Fairy  tender,  they  proceeded  up  the  Tamar 
as  far  as  Cothell,  and  visited  the  old  baronial 
residence  belonging  to  the  Right  Honorable  the 
Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  After  a  merry  time 
they  returned  once  more  to  their  homes." 


REFUGES  NAPOLEON. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  founded  several  es- 
tablishments similar  to  the  one  represented  in 
the  engraving  below,  among  the  Alps,  or  rather, 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  France, 
with  the  name  we  have  set  at  the  head  of  this 
paragraph.  The  object  is  a  highly  benevolent 
one,  and  never  likely  to  be  inteifered  with  even 
by  his  bitterest  political  enemies.  It  was  for  the 
sake  of  saving  the  lives  of  such  travellers  as  had 
become  bewildered  in  the  violent  and  blinding 
storms  that  occur  in  those  regions, — a  plan  to 
be  heartily  commended  of  all  men  who  have 
themselves  experienced  or  witnessed  any  of  the 
dangers  with  which  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
abounds.  The  building  in  the  picture  stands  on 
an  elevated  sort  of  plateau,  or  landing-place,  yet 
still  in  a  wild  mountain-gorge,  with  nothing  but 
the  silent  and  icy  heads  of  the  vast  elevations  to 
be  seen  on  either  side.    To  give  a  more  perfect 


meaning  to  the  scene,  the  noble  St.  Bernard 
dogs,  that  are  thoroughly  trained  to  the  work  of 
rescuing  exhausted  travellers,  are  running  off 
toward  a  party  who  have  already  been  overtaken 
with  numbness,  and  given  the  alarm  to  thoeo 
who  are  stationed  here  to  look  after  such  sufferers. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  these  faithful  crea- 
tures carry  flasks  about  their  necks,  that  no  time 
may  be  lost  when  refreshment  is  most  needed  by 
those  who  are  about  to  succumb  to  the  elements 
altogether.  The  little  building  has  a  belfry,  is 
stoutly  built,  and  well  supplied  with  food  and 
fuel.  Many  travellers  go  up  to  pass  a  night 
here,  and  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
such  air  in  a  way  that  one  can  hardly  understand 
till  he  has  undergone  the  same  experience.  It 
is  in  winter  chiefly  that  the  great  danger  of  cross- 
ing these  heights  is  felt.  The  blustering  snowB 
oftentimes  so  bewilder  the  traveller,  that  he  loses 
his  courage  and  judgment,  and  often  his  life. 


NAPOLEON    REFUGES,   UPPER   ALPS. 
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Cr  L  E  ASON'S    PI  C  T  0  R  I  A  L 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
DISINTERESTED  FRIENDSHIP. 


BT  NELLIE   ATHEnTOX. 


A  maiden  stands  at  a  young  man's  side, 
And  her  lips  wear  a  scornful  curl, 

A  dark  frown  rests  upon  her  brow 
As  she  speiks  of  a  gay  school  girl. 

She  has  heard  that  name  all  warm  with  praise, 
From  the  lips  of  him  at  her  side, 

And  envy  has  taken  the  place  of  love — 
Friendship  is  sold  to  pride. 

She  has  heard  him  speak  in  glowing  terms 

Of  her  genius,  rich  and  rare, 
And  dark  thoughts  rise  in  her  young  heart, 

And  cloud  that  brow,  once  fair. 

She  will  not  hear  such  words  of  praise 
Lavished  on  her  frimrrs  (?)  name, 

When  she  by  filse,  deceitful  ways, 
Can  cloud  her  path  to  fame. 

She  speaks  in  atrmgely  meaning  terms, 
Of  "borrowed  plumes  on  birdJ," 

And  thinks  that  such  and  such  a  piece 
She  somewhere  else  hag  heard. 

My  dear  friend,  vain  are  all  your  words, 

This  heart  at  least  if  true, 
And  far  too  noble  to  believe 

The  dark  hints  dropped  by  you. 

Drive  from  your  brow  that  angry  frown, 

Her  course  lies  clear  and  free; 
Her  bark,  despite  all  adverse  tidos, 

Has  gained  an  open  sea. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE 

CRUISER  OF  THE  RED  SEA, 

A  TALE  OP  ARABIAN  LITE  AND  MANNERS. 

[concluded.] 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

A    TERRIBLE    DISCOVERY TD.E     SULTAN'S 

KINDNESS. 

A  huge  and  muscular  figure  had  been  lean- 
ing- over  the  bulwarks  of  the  sloop,  waiting-  for 
Oi'lo's  arrival.  This  was  the  Malay,  Antang 
himself.  There  was  a  somewhat  anxious  look 
upon  his  fit  and  sensual  features,  and  he  divided 
■his  sharp  glances  about  equally  between  a  muf- 
fled figure  standing  on  the  starboard  quarter  of 
hi3  vessel,  and  his  shipwrecked  friend.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  see  that  there  was 
some  kind  of  a  conlre-temps  iu  the  case  which 
considerably  disturbed  the  usual  serenity  of  his 
Brightly  sluggish  mind. 

"  I  suppose  I  should  have  to  do  tho  honors," 
he  said  to  Orlo,  with  a  smile,  extending  his 
hand  as  that  personage  reached  the  deck,  "for 
I  have  an  idea  that  your  present  unfortunata  po- 
sition is  owing  to  a  sudden  encounter  with  us 
last  night." 

"  Allah !  it  is  so  1" 
-  "Hush  1  don't  say  a  word.  I  have  a  person- 
age aboard  here — a  sort  of  an  unwelcome  guest, 
whom  you  would  not  care  to  see — that  muffled 
figure  there.  Ha !  the  one  that's  just  turned 
towards  us,  and  is  now  approaching  ns  to  look 
at  your  companion — the  lady — whom  Cube  is 
just  helping  this  way." 

Orlo  star'ed  as  if  stricken  with  death,  as  soon 
as  his  eyes  encountered  the  figure  pressing  close 
to  his  side,  and  in  his  weak  state  he  would  have 
fallen  to  the  deck,  had  not  the  strong  arms  of 
the  Malay  been  extended  to  his  support. 

"Hush  !  do  nothing — say  nothing.  He  don't 
know;  not  a  word  has  been  said.  You  are  all 
right.    Now — there  !" 

He  set  Orlo  upon  his  legs  again,  but  he  still 
trembled. 

"  You  have  not  betrayed  me,  Antang  ?"  he 
gasped,  half  in  doubt,  half  in  fear. 

"Betrayed?  No;  don't  think  of  such  a 
thing.     You  are  as  safe  as  he  is,  if  not  safer." 

"  Very  well ;  don't  say  a  word ;"  and  he 
commenced  pulling  up  the  collar  of  his  coat  in 
such  a  way  as  to  muffle  his  face.  "  I  will  retire 
to  your  cabin  and  keep  out  of  his  sight,  if  I 
can.  I  suppose  you  are  running  up  to  the 
town  ?" 

"  Yes.  I  shall  anchor  about  half-way  between 
the  frigate  and  the  land  till  towards  midnight, 
when  I  am  goiDg  up  to  the  bay.  I  suppose  you 
saw  Medina  yesterday,  and  all  that  ?  By  tho 
way,  what  sort  of  a  vessel  was  it  that — " 
"  O,  it  was  the  felucca." 
"  The  devil !" 

"  Yes,  but  I'll  explain  how  it  all  happened, 
and  hope  you  will  not  take  the  loss  of  your  fa- 
vorite too  much  at  heart." 


"  But  the  treasure  1     Was  that  lost,  too  V 

"  No,  there  was  no  one  aboard  but  this  woman 
ani  myself." 

"  What !     Where  are  the  Singhle^e  V 

"  Somewhere  ashore, — particulars  in  the  cabin. 
I  must  go." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  husky  voice, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  terror. 

"  Very  well ;  come  this  way  ;"  and  Antang 
led  the  way  to  the  cabin. 

"  Poor  girl !"  said  the  muffled  person,  as  he 
encountered  Zulah,  whom  the  man  called  Cube 
was  supporting.  "Allah!"  and  he  recoiled  in 
astonishment,  staring  more  earnestly  upon  her. 
"  It's  you!" 

"Yea,"  she  replied,  feebly,  as  she  extended 
her  arm  so  that  he  could  ses  the  bracelet  on  the 
wrist.  "  Your  Sublime  Highness  perceives  that 
it  is  me." 

The  deep  voice  and  bright  eyes  of  the  Sultan, 
Mehemet  II.,  had  betrayed  his  identity  to  her 
as  soon  as  he  gazed  upoa  her. 

"  Poor  girl !  You  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it, 
it  seem3,  from  the  position  in  which  we  have 
found  you.  Sit  down  here,  upon  this  box,  by 
my  side,  and  accept  the  support  of  my  arm.  I 
wish  to  converse  with  you  a  few  moments." 

Zulah  would  have  hardly  dared  to  accept  the 
invitation,  or  rather  obey  the  order  of  the  august 
personage  with  whom  she  again  found  herself  so 
strangely  met,  and  he  seemed  to  understand  the 
feeling.  So  he  took  her  by  the  arm  and  drew 
her  form  down  beside  him,  seating  himself,  and 
then  he  drew  her  head  against  his  bosom  in  such 
a  kind  and  fatherly  way  that  the  suffering  and 
exhausted  girl  felt  quite  overcome.  She  wept 
freely. 

"There,  there,"  said  the  sultan,  gently  strok- 
ing her  curls.  "Let  the  presence  of  your  sov- 
ereign be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  all  you  have 
sullered.  I  did  not  care  to  speak  to  you  yester- 
day, only  through  the  interpreter,  but  I  believe 
I  now  do  you  no  more  honor  than  you  deserve, 
in  addressing  my  words  directly  to  your  own 
ears  and  in  your  own  tongue.  You  see  my  ser- 
vants yonder  ;"  and  he  waved  his  hand  towards 
the  c:tbin. 

Zulah  caught  the  eye  of  the  interpreter,  and 
acknowledged  his  polite  bow. 

"As  to  these  other  people,  I  am  known  only 
to  Antang,  or,  perhaps,  to  his  mate — the  man 
who  assisted  you  from  tho  raft.  I  am  up  here 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  to  see  with  my  own  eves 
and  hear  with  my  own  ears, — if  necessary,  to 
act  with  my  own  hands." 

"  But  is  there  safety  among  the  more  fanatical 
portion  of  our  people  ?" 

"  There  might  not  be,  if  my  real  character 
should  be  known,  and  if  anylhing  should  occur 
to  embroil  me  with  them.  I  intended  to  have 
set  sail  for  Constantinople  yesterday,  as  you 
might  have  known  from  the  revelation  of  my 
secret  to  you  then  ;  but  the  storm  rather  inter- 
fered with  that  intention.  How  pale  and  weak 
you  are  !  Cube,  some  wine  and  something  to 
eat — the  best  you  have  at  command  !" 

The  mate  of  the  sloop  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing tho  order,  and  the  sultan  pressed  Zulah  to 
eat  and  drink,  himself  setting  the  example.  She 
blushingly  complied  with  his  august  pleasure, 
and  soon  felt  relieved  from  tho  worst  of  her 
pains. 

In  the  meantime,  tho  sloop  having  resumed 
its  way  as  soon  as  the  sufferers  were  taken  from 
the  raft,  was  daslung  rapidly  towards  the  town. 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Ouli  Hassac,  your 
governor  ?  I  ask  the  question,  as  it  is  probable 
that  you,  liviog  so  near  him,  must  know  how  he 
is  generally  regarded  by  the  people." 

Zulah  soon  satisfied  the  sultan  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  the  individual  in  question,  by  re- 
vealing the  treatment  Zada  had  received  at  his 
hands. 

His  highness  was  astonished. 

"Ajid  his  daughter  Letta, —  what  do  you 
know  concerning  her  ?" 

Zulah  proceeded  to  feebly  state  tho  common 
reports,  and  the  discoveries  she  had  herself 
made. 

"  Is  it  even  so  ?  I  understand  that  my  son — 
that  is  to  say — that  a  certain  party  has  been 
plotting  with  this  woman  to  kill  her  father,  get 
possession  of  Jiddah,  Medina,  and  every  forti- 
fied place  in  the  whole  land,  and  set  up  a  gov- 
ernment entirely  independent  of  the  existing 
powers.  Do  you  think  6he  is  a  bad  and  ambi- 
tious woman?" 

"  I  ought  not  to  express  my  personal  opinion 
against  her,  and  will  not,  unless  commanded." 
"  That  is  enough,  Zulah  ;  you  need  not  speak 


p'ainer.  Do  your  parents  reside  in  Jiddah  ?  If 
so,  I  will  stav  with  them  to-night,  if  you  will  not 
bet'ay  who  I  am,  nor  treat  me  in  such  a  way  as 
to  arouse  their  suspicion." 

Zulah  expressed  her  profound  joy  at  the  pro- 
posed honor. 

"  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  your  people, 
Zulah, — are  they  happy  ?" 

"  They  would  be  if  they  did  not  have  to  deal 
with  such  rulers.  I  do  not  refer  to  the  relation 
of  your  highness  to  the  Arabs,  but  merely  to 
that  of  the  governors.  The  curse  of  one  na- 
tion's ruling  another  is  this — that  there  will  be  a 
war,  a  jealousy  between  them.  The  Turkish 
governors  have  no  higher  aim  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money,  and  they  sometimes  devote  them- 
selves to  thii  occupation  in  the  most  unjust  and 
oppressive  manner.  I  hope  that  all  of  them  are 
not  like  Ouli  Hassac." 

"  It  is  a  mighty  thing,"  said  the  sultan,  "  to 
rule  any  people  justly  and  well.  Still  I  have 
not  been  entiiely  unsuccessful  in  the  attempt  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  ray  subjects,  and  hope 
to  effect  some  further  reforms.  One  plan  I  have 
in  view  is  to  supercede  the  Turkish  officials  by 
Arabs,  making  as  good  selections  as  I  can,  each 
from  the  community  where  he  is  called  to  pre- 
side. Who  would  you  have  me  appoint,  Zu- 
lah," he  added,  smilingly,  "  in  Jiddah  ?" 

"In  place  of  Ouli  Hassac?  Is  he,  then, 
going  to  be  our  governor  no  more  ?" 

"  No,  Zulah.     His  days  aro  numbered." 

"  0,  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  it !" 

"  But  his  successor — who  shall  it  be  V 

"  Well — if — that  is — I  think  I  should  choose 
a  young  man  named  Beu-Iddcn." 

"  Ben-Idden  ?  What  means  this  flush  upon 
your  face: — this  bright  glow,  which  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  the  rising  moon  1  Is  Ben-Idden  your 
lover?" 

"  We — we  are  engaged — to  be — married." 

"  Indeed !  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you 
would  have  him  made  governor,  I  suppose. 
Well,  well,  I'll  think  of  your  suggestion — every- 
thing— in  due  time.  I  will  make  some  inqui- 
ries concerning  this  Ben-Idden,  and  see  if  his 
neighbors  bear  him  the  respect  which  forms  a 
great  consideration  in  the  case.  Is  he  good- 
hcartcd  and  intelligent  V 

"  0,  so  good — so  intelligent !  It's  he  who 
learned  me  how  to  say  Je  vous  tuerai — all  in  one 
evening — so  that  I  cou'.d  tell  him  how  I  loved 
him,  in  French." 

"  Ah,  the  shy  fellow  !  I  must  make  his  ac- 
quaintance." 

"Everybody  knows  him,  and  your  highness 
would  love  him,  too.  It  is  he  who  first  boarded 
the  steamer  that  was  wrecked  last  fall  off  Cape 
de  Gattcl." 

"  Ah,  I  remember  that  circumstance— a  most 
heroic  young  man.  Ho  has  nothing  to  do  with 
these  vilo  conspirators,  I  suppose,  who  are  so 
desirous  of  making  me  trouble  V 

Zulah  became  deathly  pale,  then  blushed 
crimson,  while  she  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

"So-ho  !  he  is  one  of  them.  Well,  well,  you 
need  not  fear.  Young  blood  is  warm,  and  just 
now  there  is  a  great  deal  said  about  government- 
al reforms.  Allah  !  every  man  in  the  world,  if 
not  every  woman,  thinks  ho  could  govern  tho 
world  better  than  anybody  else.  The  fact  is, 
it's  one  thing  to  theorize  on  paper — to  lay  out 
plans  of  government,  as  if  human  beings  could 
be  placed  in  a  certain  position  with  just  as  much 
certainty  and  reliability  as  so  many  stones  or 
bricks.  What  proves  the  fallacy  of  these  theo- 
ries, is  their  attempted  reduction  to  practice. 
These  great  leaders  soon  discover  that  the  peo- 
ple will  not  be  governed,  and  that  they  have  no 
idea  beyond  some  personal  whim,  some  streak  of 
selfishness,  of  the  science  of  governments.  But — 
excuse  me,  Zulah — I  am  betrayed  into  some- 
thing that  does  not  interest  a  young  lady,  I  sup- 
pose." 

"  Everything  political  interests  me  of  late, 
since — since  Ben-Idden  has  been  among  those 
men»who  have  so  much  to  say  on  subjects  of 
that  nature." 

"  I  must  see  your  lover.  It  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  young  and  noblo  mind 
to  believe  that  he  can  do  away  with  all  the  evils 
in  the  world,  if  only  supplied  with  the  power  to 
carry  out  his  wishes — not  realizing  that  no  such 
power  is  given.  But  here  we  are,  just  coming 
to  anchor.  Suppose  I  escort  you  to  your  home, 
or  will  your  companion — " 

"  0,  no,  no  !  I  would  not  have  him  trouble 
me  any  more." 

"  Trouble  you  ?  You  speak  as  if  you  dis- 
liked or  feared  him.     Who  and  what  is  he?" 


"  He  is  the  man  for  whom  your  highness  was 
inquiring  vest'  rday.     His  name  is  Orlo." 

The  saltan  sprang  excitedly  to  his  feet  as  the 
sloop  rounded  to,  and  Orlo  and  Antang  came 
out  of  the  cabin. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE    SULTAX    AND    ORLO. 

"  Is  that  you,  Orlo  ?"  asked  the  sultan,  bow- 
ing.    "  How  do  you  do  ?" 

"I  thauk  your  lughness,  I  am  very  well/*  re- 
plied the  conspirator,  in  the  same  low  tones 
which  had  been  used  by  the  sultan. 

The  two  men  approached  till  they  were  to- 
gether, and  then  stood  gazing  earnestly  at  each 
other  for  some  time  in  silence. 

"About  six  years  have  passed,  Orlo,  I  be- 
lieve, since  wo  met — or  rather,  since  we  parted  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"And  you  have  been,  during  that  time,  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  an  insurrection — preparing 
Arabia  to  throw  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  Do  you 
expect  to  succeed  in  this  design  1  and  if  so,  may 
I  ask  you  when  you  look  for  the  consolidation 
of  tho  new  dynasty  ?" 

"  Perhaps  this  night,"  said  Orlo,  with  start- 
ling energy  of  manuer.  t 

0!" 

"  Your  highness  may  sneer,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  making  any  vain  boast.  I 
have  vast  treasures,  a  great  army,  powerful  al- 
lies— the  sympathy  of  the  whole  world." 

"  Indeed^  Orlo !" 

"  It  is  even  so  !" 

"  Orlo,  you  are  a  baby.  You  aro  deceived 
yourself,  and  think  you  are  deceiving  others. 
All  of  your  plans  do  not  amount  to  so  much  as 
the  whistling  of  the  wind.  I  do  not  say  this  to 
intimidate  you,  or  to  prevent  you  from  going  on 
with  your  labors.  I  come  to  Arabia  without 
any  weapons  or  retinue,  and  shall  return  in  tho 
same  manner,  when  I  get  ready.  I  have  no 
fear  of  you  or  any  one  else — no  wish  to  oppose 
your  darling  designs.  I  do  say,  however,  that, 
since  fate  has  given  you  your  life,  when  justly 
forfeited,  it  is  sacred  in  my  eyes,  notwithstand- 
ing this  scar" — and  he  touched  his  forehead — 
"reminds  me  that  you  once  sought  mine.  Nay, 
more;  if  you  desire  to  throw  aside  your  follies, 
and  go  back  with  me  to  Constantinople,  and  be- 
have yourself  henceforth,  I  will  allow  you  a 
handsome  support  and  a  position  entitling  you 
to  honor  and  respect." 

"I  have  no  desires  of  accepting  your  hospi- 
tality. In  a  week — two  weeks — in  a  short  time, 
I  shall  have  a  country  of  my  own." 

"Do  as  you  think  best.  I  should  be  glad  to 
have  you  go  with  me." 

"  Never — never !  You  are  going  beyond  tho 
Bosphorus,  and  I  advise  you  to  stay  there.  As 
for  me,  I  shall  remain  in  the  country  of  my 
adoption." 

"  Well,  well,  take  your  choice.  I  have  tried 
to  fulfil  my  duty  to  you,  and  bear  you  no  mal- 
ice, I  have  not  heard  this  lady's  complaint 
against  you, — it  seems  that  she  has  one, — but  I 
will  say  that  such  paths  as  you  have  been  tread- 
ing of  late,  will  not  guide  you  to  the  fame  and 
honor  you  profess  to  be  seeking." 

"  She  ? — this  woman  ?  My  affair  with  her  is 
only  an  amusement — a  mere  side-issue — hav- 
ing no  connection  with  tho  real  business  of  ray 
life!" 

"  Orlo,  there  are  no  side-issues  to  our  deeds  in 
the  world.  Everything  we  do,  every  action  we 
perform,  tends  to  make  up  that  sum  total  we 
are  and  are  to  be.  You  may  think  you  have 
character  enough,  virtues  enough,  to  redeem 
you  from  all  these  evils  and  blemishes,  but  it  is 
not  so.  The  general  grandeur  and  vastness  of 
a  structure  only  makes  its  blemishes  more  no- 
ticeable ;  and  little  spots  on  a  character  other- 
wise good  in  its  general  details,  have  a  more 
ugly  look  than  they  would  anywhere  else." 

"  Will  your  highness  turn  preacher  ?" 

"  You  are  my  son,  whatever  else  you  are,  and 
I  have  felt  moved  to  offer  you  these  remarks, 
under  the  impression  that  we  shall  never  meet 
again,     Death — " 

"  I  have  no  fear  of  death ;  and  since  we  have 
got  to  the  end  of  everything,  by  getting  to  death, 
we  may  as  well  go — each  his  ways." 

"  Go,  then,  with  my  blessing." 

The  sultan  turned  away  with  a  saddened 
heart  and  a  tearful  eye.  His  strong  emotion 
touched  Zulah  so  much  that  she  began  to  weep. 

"  Come  here,  Zulah,"  he  said,  extending  his 
hand.  "  In  this  moment,  seeing  my  son  is  noth- 
ing to  me,  you  shall  comfort  me  instead." 
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The  maiden  drew-elose  to  his  aide,  and  looked 

out  ni  Orlofyom  the  shelter  of  Ills  manly  bosom. 

Antang  BtooB  gazing  upon  the  scene,  with  o 

lomi  what  Impatienl  expression,  as  if  be  did  not 

know  what  stop  to  take  or  what  to  Bay. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  take  n  boat  aud  go 
ashore  'J"  ho  Anally  asked  Orlo,  in  a  whisper. 

"No — never!  I  will  not  Leave  the  sloop  till 
thai  girl  goes  with  me  1" 

•■  I'.nt,  consider — if  li«  should  call  upon  mo  to 
arrest  you,  I — I  should  have  to  give  my  men 
ordure  to  that  effect,  or  ho  a  traitor." 

"  That's  true." 

"  And  so,  you  had  better  go.  As  to  the  girl, 
you  run  keep  watch  of  bor,  and  Beizo  bpr  at  any 
time." 

"  Right  again.  I  think  I  will  not  make  any 
trouble-.  Take  mo  ashore  first,  ami  I  will  look 
out  for  the  rest." 

"Very  well,"  said  Antang;  and  ho  proceed- 
ed to  give  orders  for  tho  lowering  of  the  boat. 

"That  Orlo,"  be  said  to  the  sultan,  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  him  en  route  for  the  landing,  "  is 
not  safe.  There's  a  treachery  in  his  heart 
against  which  I  beg  leave  to  caution  your  high- 
ness to  beware.  I  think  he  also  means  some 
harm.  Hadn't  your  highness,  and  the  girl  also, 
if  she  thinks  proper,  better  remain  aboard  of 
the  sloop  until  morning?" 

"My  mother  must  be  even  now  in  great  dis- 
tress on  account  of  my  absence,"  said  Zulah, 
quickly.  "  I  had  rather  go  home  to  her,  as 
soon  as  I  can." 

"  You  shall  go  then,  darling,"  said  the  sul- 
tan, "  and  under  my  care.  I  wish  to  see  your 
parents,  and  see  for  myself  how  my  subjects  are 
living." 

The  maiden  again  murmured  her  thanks  for 
this  kind  condescension,  and  pressed  the  hand  of 
her  august  friend  to  her  lips. 

"And  so,"  he  added,  "when  your  boat  comes 
back  I  will  trouble  you,  captain,  to  convey  us  to 
the  landing." 

This  was  duly  done,  in  the  course  6f  the  suc- 
ceeding fifteen  minutes. 

"Now,  Zulah,"  said  Mehemet,  after  the  cap- 
tain had  returned  to  the  sloop,  "there  goes  a 
conspirator — an  unsafe  man.  He  would  betray 
either  you  or  me  for  money,  or  any  one  else." 

"  I  hope  your  highness  will  not  be  in  any  way 
placed  in  his  power." 

"Do  not  fear  it  a  moment;"  and  he  smiled 
assuringly,  as  he  drew  a  dark  object  from  his 
pocket.     "  Look !" 

A  rocket — for  such  was  the  dark  object  pro- 
duced from  beneath  the  sultan's  cloak — went 
whizzing  high  into  the  air. 

11  In  an  hour,  Zulah,  the  prettiest  steam-yacht 
you  ever  saw  will  be  up  this  way,  and  you  can 
go  and  take  a  sail  in  her  if  you  choose.  But 
come  ;  the  rocket  has  startled  one  or  two  of  the 
stragglers  hereabouts — we  may  as  well  be  on  our 
way  to  your  humble  home." 

They  retreated  from  the  wharf  arm  in  arm, 
followed  by  Orlo. 

They  soon  met  Ben-Idden,  who  had  come  up 
to  the  town,  and  was  walking  along  in  such  a 
sorrowful  and  abstracted  manner  that  he  did  not 
discover  the  presence  of  Zulah  until  a  wild  cry 
of  joy  resounded  in  Ms  ears,  and  she  sank  insen- 
sible upon  his  bosom,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  the  sultan. 

For  fifteen  minutes  did  our  hero  devote  him- 
self to  the  restoration  of  Zulah,  during  which 
time  the  only  thing  Mehemet  learned  from  him 
was  that  his  name  was  Ben-Idden.  That,  how- 
ever, was  enough. 

The  overjoyed  girl  was  finally  restored  to  her- 
self. 

"  I  feared  all  the  while  that  you  were  dead," 
she  murmured,  "  although  I  resolved  to  speak 
of  you  as  if  you  were  certainly  alive,  and  as  if 
I  was  expecting  to  see  you  every  moment.  O, 
Allah  be  praised  for  this  meeting  !" 

"And  now,  who  is  that  gentleman  ?"  asked 
our  hero,  as  the  trio  resumed  their  way  together. 

Zulah  soon  explained,  and  then  her  lover  was 
astonished,  in  turn,  and  became  very  red  in  the 
face,  at  thinking  that  a  sultan  should  have 
talked  to  him  for  fifteen  minutes  without  receiv- 
ing but  one  word  of  reply. 

He  now  endeavored,  however,  to  make  up  for 
his  previous  silence,  and  they  all  conversed 
pleasantly  together  until  they  arrived  at  the  cot- 
tage of  Zulah's  parents. 

Ben-Idden  had  been  there,  with  his  great  sor- 
row, during  the  day,  and  he  now  preceded  his 
companions  into  the  house  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  Zulah's  reception. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  joyful  meeting 


between  the  glad  parent!  and   their  child, 

upon  the  convoxsiltioD  thai  M  In '"' >l  ;,,l|l  Ben 
Iddon  had  together.  Ii  i.1  enough  to  soy  thai 
for  an  hour  or  more  they  were  all  quite  happy 
v,  ill  each  other. 

Finally,  there  were  a  COUplC  Of  listeners  to  il"1 

conversation,  who  soomod  to  have  rathor  a  sin- 
ister purpose  in  view,  if  we  may  judge  from 
their  actions — as  \vu  shall  have  Lo  do-  for  thoj 
Sold  nothing. 

Our  was  Orlo,  and  the  Other  llu-    Lady  l.ella. 

Jusl  beyond  them,  crouclung  in  front  of  the 
Qoxt  bouse — whoso  inmates  were  now  buried  in 
slumber — was  a  file  pf  Turkish  BoldJers,  masked, 
nil  poi&ing  their  arms  as  if  for  instant  Bervico. 

The  fact  was,  Orlo  hud  conceived  mi  idea, 
and  had  lost  no  time  in  broaching  it  to  the  Lady 
Letta. 

They  would  let  their  old  projects  and  or- 
rangementp  all  be  at  an  end,  and  commence  on 
a  new  plan. 

Orlo  should  take  good  core  that  the  sultan 
never  returned  to  Constantinople ;  and  that 
Zulah  was  to  well  brought  under  his  control,  as 
to  no  moro  exist  but  in  the  position  we  should 
bo  pleased  to  assign  her. 

That  was  for  him. 

The  Lady  Letta,  in  the  meantime,  should 
secure  her  Ben-Idden,  and  not  only  repay  hi  in 
for  the  slight  uugallantry  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty  in  leaving  her  so  unceremoniously  the 
preceding  night,  but  should  teach  him  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  her  most  devoted  admirer  and 
lover  till  her  wild  and  wayward  fancy  should 
fix  upon  somebody  else,  when  ho  could  be  con- 
signed to  one  of  the  vaults  of  the  governor's 
castle ! 

Thus,  between  those  two  worthies,  quite  a 
little  plot  had  been  discussed  and  arranged. 
Though  each  hated  and  feared  the  other,  they 
would  sink  all  the  petty  differences  they  had  had 
with  one  another,  in  order  to  gain  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  could  thus  be  made  to  flow 
from  the  union  of  their  labors. 

In  its  every  bearing  was  the  project  revolved 
in  their  minds,  and  each  pronoimced  it  good. 

The  joy  of  each  at  this  conclusion  was  so 
great,  that  each  expressed  it  in  smiles  of  sinister 
variet}r  aud  duration. 

Another  idea  soon  came  to  Orlo's  scheming 
brain. 

If  ho,  after  getting  possession  of  Mehemet, 
should  fail  in  his  Arabian  schemes,  couldn't  he 
go  to  Constantinople  as  the  son  of  his  father, 
aud  reign  in  his  stead  1 

The  Lady  Letta  thought— almost  hoped — 
that  he  woidd  then  conclude  to  take  her  along 
as  sultana.  She  wouldn't  mind  removing 
Mehemet  with  her  own  hand,  if  Orlo  could  get 
his  mind  made  up  to  that  project,  as  why  should 
he  not  ? 

He  well  knew  that  he  had  a  foolish,  but 
powerful  old  mother  at  Constantinople,  who 
would  do  many  things  for  her  son ;  in  fact, 
would  leave  nothing  undone,  if  she  should  see  a 
reasonable  chance  for  him  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  the  sultan. 

Mehemet  once  in  the  toils,  and  powerless, 
Antang  would  come  over  to  the  scheme,  and 
all  the  other  conspirators  would  work  for  him 
like  tigers  and  lions.  Oh,  yes — how  they  would 
lend  their  necks  to  his  yoke  ! 

And  so,  all  was  clear. 

The  plan  had  not  only  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged, but  they  would  see  it  earned  out,  every 
part  oi  it  with  their  own  eyes. 

This  was  why  they  had  come  there  with  the 
soldiers — those  grim  minions  whom  they  now 
beckoned  up  to  the  door  of  that  humble  cottage, 
indicating,  by  a  gesture,  that  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  had 
received. 

Then,  what  a  scene  was  that  which  ensued  ! 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

AN   ORIENTAL   FEAST,   WITH   A    CHARACTER- 
ISTIC   TERMINATION. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  it  is  done  !" 

"  Yes — yes !     "We  have  triumphed  !" 

Such  were  the  exclamations  of  Orlo  and  the 
Lady  Letta,  an  hour  or  two  later,  as  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  luxurious  chairs  with  which 
the  gorgeous  apartment  was  provided.  Zulah 
was  in  one  dungeon,  Mehemet  in  another,  and 
Ben  Idden  had  been  provided  with  a  strong,  but 
well  furnished  chamber,  which  answered  to  the 
same  purpose,  so  that  all  of  them  were  at  the 
mercy  of  their  foes. 

"  I  shay,"  said  the  portly  governor  of  Jiddah, 


n     In'  |>'  i-ri  il  ii I in  "I    In.    daughter,  and 

vorj  plainly  showed  thai  he  had  been  drinking 
fli  p]  "  ■  ou  inn  lui'i  laugh  — Iiic  T"1''  " 
luhloui !" 

If  then  wont  on  to  declare,  clinging  to  the 
aide  oi  thi  door,  nnd  with  a  great  number  of 
winks  and  ;.'i imai  c  ,  tliat  be  had  ws  hed  bin 
hands  of  the  whole  matter.  Possibly  the  tight 
disturbance  the  Boldlera  had  made  in  oi  m  ing 
the  prisoners  might  have  been  traced  to  the 
palace,  nnd  he  would  nut  be  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  was  to  bo  done  tint  her,  now  that  the 
prisoners  were  all  secure — not  be,  He  had, 
however1,  been  expecting  a  bow-string  from 
Constantinople  for  some    time — by   which   he 

meant,  a  reniovul — and  In:  would    not  mourn  loo 

much  if  something  should  happen  to  set  him 
easy  on  that  point;  but  he  was  a  moral  and 
pious  man,  and  he  would  not  have  any  lot  or 
part  in  a  matter  calculated  to  keep  him  awake 
at  night. 

Whereupon  the  distinguished  personage  laid 
down  upon  the  floor  just  without  his  daughter's 
room,  and  went  to  sleep,  as  peacefully  as  the 
lamb  ho  had  tried  to  convey  the  impression  that 
he  was. 

Orlo  and  Letta  looked  at  each  other. 

Now  a  look  passing  between  two  persons  may 
be  a  thing  of  importance  or  not — a  something 
or  a  nothing — the  one  quite  as  easily  as  tho 
other.  In  the  ease  we  are  describing — the  look 
passing  between  that  woman  and  that  man — 
had  a  great  meaning  ;  declaring  and  confessing, 
all  at  once,  that  the  lamb-like  functionary  at  the 
door  must  be  one  of  tho  first  objects  of  their 
peculiar  solicitude. 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  is  your  father?"  asked 
Orlo,  as  he  gracefully  received  the  wine  the  im- 
perious Letta  bad  as  gracefully  poured  out  for 
him. 

"Allah  !  how  do  I  know  1  It's  all  luck  and 
chance,  whether  your  father  is  an  Arab  or  a 
Jew — perhaps  whether  you  have  any  father  at 
all !  Do  you  suppose  that  you  are  the  son  of 
the  sultan  V 

Orlo  started — looked  uneasy — and  replied : 

"  The  question  is — does  the  governor  bear 
you  a  fatherly  feeling  V 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  any  great  amount  of  affection  between 
us.  You  and  I  have  talked  of  putting  him  out 
of  the  way  before  now,  so  that  you  are  pretty 
well  aware  of  my  sentiments  towards  Mm.  As 
to  his  feelings  in  regard  to  myself,  he  has  dis- 
covered that  we  have  lately  been  discussing  the 
project  of  a  murder,  in  which  he  was  to  figure 
as  victim;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  say  that 
there  is  the  most  tender  affection  and  confidence 
between  us  !" 

The  door  had  swung  to,  though  it  was  not 
quite  closed,  and  it  now  squeaked  a  little.  That 
squeak  was  occasioned  by  Ouli  Hassae,  who 
had  very  cautiously  arisen  to  his  feet,  and  with 
a  stern  rigor  in  every  muscle,  which  showed 
that  he  was  not  quite  so  inebriated  as  his 
daughter  believed.  In  fact  there  was  a  fierce 
scowl  on  his  face,  which  very  clearly  intimated 
that  he  had  been  carefully  listening  to  every 
word  that  had  been  uttered. 

"  "Well,"  said  Orlo,  "  we  must  either  remove 
him  from  earth,  or  else  give  him  our  confidence 
in  these  plans,  and  offer  him  a  good  post — ■ 
prime  minister,  or  something  of  that  kind — in 
case  we  succeed.     Which  shall  we  do  V 

"  I  think  we  can  find  a  better  servant  than  we 
could  possibly  make  of  him !" 

Again  those  conspirators  looked  earnestly  at 
each  other. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Orlo.  "  But  how  shall 
we  proceed  1     Poison — or  the  knife  ?" 

"  I  care  not — something  deadly,  which  means 
instantaneous  and  sure  !" 

"  Come,  then,"  and  they  moved  towards  the 
door,  only  to  experience  a  surprise. 

The  Governor  of  Jiddah  was  gone ! 

" Now,  that's  a  little  queer,"  said  Orlo.  "I 
did  not  hear  him  go  away,  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  was  too  much  in  liquor  to  go  without  con- 
siderable noise." 

"  Well,  well,  he  has  gone,  and  we  can  let  him 
go  for  the  present.  If  not  too  intoxicated  to 
walk,  he  did  not  know  enough  to  appreciate  our 
remarks.  Let  us  have  a  little  bit  of  a  feast,  in 
honor  of  this  occasion,  as  I  am  as  hungry  as  I 
can  well  be.  We'll  have  a  nice  repast,  and  it's 
all  ready,  as  I  left  orders  with  Lulu  before  we 
went  forth  on  our  mission.  A  word,  and  it  will 
be  here." 

Within  the  space  of  a  few  moments  a  table 
was  spread  in   Letta's  chamber,  and   supplied 


with  all  tho  delicacies  of  a  bountiful  repast! 
Wine  was  brought  In  liberal  Quantities,  and  as 
Liberally  disposed  of  by  both  of  the  roosters,  in 
connection  with  a  quantity  of  provisions,  which 

spoke  well  for  their  appetites. 

"Quite  a  pleasant  foresight  on  your  part, 
Letta,"  said  Orlo— "tfaiS  sapper.  We  are 
living  here  like  a  couple  of  queenj  '" 

"  Yoh,  but  wr  do  Dot  have  j-ood  servants  in 
waiting,"  rejoined  Letta,  with  the  Hindi  of  wine 
in  her  eyes  and  in  her  countenance.  "  Wo  are 
u  royal  couple — a  couple  of  queens,  as  you  Bay 
— and  shall  have  the  attention  due  such  po- 
tentates. Here,  Lulu — go  down  to  Karl,  mid 
order  him  to  kcihI  iIh-  Ihreo  eaptivcH  up  hero." 

The  slave  turned  to  depart. 

"  Stay  !  hero  is  an  extra  key — you  can  release 
them  yourself,  without  making  any  affair  of  it 
at  all.     Go!" 

"Hold!  Are  you  mad,  Letui'?  You  and  I 
have  become  as  helpless  an  a — the  two  little 
children  that  wore  lost  somewhere'*,  and  those 
three — " 

"  Nonsense !  They  could  not  get  out  of  the 
building — forty  men  could  not  get  out  without 
the  keys  !  They  will  not  dare  show  us  any 
personal  injury,  you  know,  and  hence  we  will 
go  on !  For  once  in  our  lives,  Orlo,  we  will  be 
waited  on  at  table  by  a  sultan — ha,  ha  1" 

"  Ha,  ha  !  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  I  like 
your  spirit.     Go,  Lulu  !" 

The  slave  took  the  key  and  departed. 

She  soon  came  back,  attended  by  Zulah, 
Mehemet,  and  Ben-Idden — all  betraying  much 
astonishment  at  the  summons  they  had  re- 
ceived. 

The  red  eyes  of  Orlo  became  still  more  in- 
flamed as  they  rested  upon  Zulah,  and  then  grew 
fierce  and  deadly  as  they  fell  upon  his  father. 

"  More  wine,"  cried  Letta  to  the  sultan,  with 
an  insulting  gesture.  "  Slave,  pass  that  bottle 
and  fill  to  the  brim  !" 

Without  a  word,  the  sultan  did  as  he  was 
ordered.  The  proud  beauty  at  once  threw  the 
wine  into  his  face. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  that's  the  way,"  said  Orlo,  with  a 
wild  burst  of  laughter.  "  Come  here,  lovely 
Zulah,  and  let  me  have  a  kiss — " 

"  Nay,  not  one  kiss,  Orlo,"  said  Letta.  "  You 
ought  to  demand  a  dozen,  which  is  the  number 
I  must  have  at  once  from  Ben-Idden.  Ben, 
come  here !" 

The  young  Arab  did  not  move — showed  only 
by  the  look  of  disgust  and  contempt  that  flitted 
over  his  face,  that  he  had  heard  the  command. 
Unlike  the  sultan,  he  had  not  that  calm  and 
majestic  power  of  soul  which  is  required  to  bide 
an  insult. 

"  Come  here,  I  say  !" 

He  still  remained  motionless,  not  testifying, 
by  so  much  as  a  look,  that  he  was  aware  of  her 
presence  or  her  words. 

She  started  up  in  a  fury  of  rage,  and  caught 
him  by  the  arm,  drawing  a  small  jewelled  dag- 
ger from  her  bosom,  her  eyes  flashing  fiercely 
upon  him. 

Then  he  smiled  and  bowed,  with  all  the  polite- 
ness and  grace  he  could  command. 

"  It  is  your  ladyship's  privilege  to  be  sought," 
he  said.  "  All  with  propriety — all  in  good 
time '" 

She  was  not  so  flushed  with  wine  but  that 
those  words  calmed  her — as  the  speaker  well 
knew  they  would." 

She  reeled  back  to  her  chair,  and  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine,  resolving  to  be  as  polished  and 
dignified  as  himself. 

"  Take  it,"  said  she,  "  and  give  us  a  good 
toast." 

Ben-Idden  took  the  glass  : 

"I  drink,"  he  said,  "to  the  restoration  of 
father  and  son  to  each  other  !" 

"  What  does  that  mean  V  demanded  Letta. 

"  That  means  my  restoration  to  that  old 
gentleman  who  is  serving  us,  Letta.  I  and  he 
have  the  honor  of  being  son  aud  father  !" 

"  No,"  said  Ben-Idden,  with  an  awful,  wither- 
ing sneer.  "  Ask  your  reputed  mother — she 
was  the  nurse  who  effected  the  change.  You 
are  the  son  of  a  hangman,  and  in  that  b'gbt  I 
have  drunken  to  your  restoration  to  your  father ! 
/  am  the  true  heir  of  the  sultan — /  am  Me- 
hemet's  son !" 

The  sultan  and  Ben-Idden  were  seen  clasped 
in  each  other's  arms. 

All  things  seemed  to  reel  around  the  revellers, 
but  amid  the  chaos  was  seen  Mehemet  explain- 
ing to  Letta  aU  the  particulars  of  the  affair. 
The  sultan  had  desired  to  send  his  own  son  to 
Arabia,  to  there  become  an  Arabian  at  heart,  aa 
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the  future  viceroy  of  the  entire  country ;  and  he 
had  taken  a  son  of  the  public  executioner  into 
his  palace,  in  the  place  of  the  child  sent  to  a  cer- 
tain couple  in  Jiddah  to  he  reared. 

"  Curse  you — curse  you,  old  croaker,  for  tell- 
ing this  to  her  I"  cried  Orlo,  as  he  seized  the 
sultan  by  the  arm.  I  knew  it  all !  That's  why 
the  sack  was  left  untied  by  my  father,  that  terri- 
ble night,  six  years  ago,  on  which  occasion  that 
father —  the  hangman  — told  me  the  whole 
truth !" 

Letta  recoiled  from  him. 

"  Son  of  a  hangman,"  she  cried,  pointing  to- 
wards the  door — "  Go  I" 

"  Daughter  of  a  harlot !"  he  responded,  "  I 
hate  and  defy  you  \" 

She  caught  up  a  bottle  and  threw  it  furiously 
at  his  head,  barely  missing  him.  In  return,  he 
raised  a  knife  from  the  table,  and  made  a  dash 
at  her,  and  would  have  left  her  dead  at  his  feet 
had  not  Ben-Idden  caught  his  arm. 

"  Allah  \"  cried  Zulah,  who  had  fled  to  the 
door.     "  See  here !" 

The  excited  tones  of  her  voice  hushed  every 
other  emotion  in  the  group,  in  the  curiosity  to 
know  the  cause  of  her  excitement. 

BcnJdden  crossed  the  room,  and  also  looked 
out  of  the  door. 

The  three  slaves  of  Ouli  Hassac  were  seen 
standing  in  the  corridor,  apparently  in  a  con- 
sultation. Each  had  a  huge  knife  in  his  hand, 
and  all  were  as  stern  and  savage  as  only  a  full 
blooded  negro  can  look  in  his  wrath.  One  had 
n  light,  and  another  carried  an  empty  tub,  while 
a  third  had  a  mop  and  a  pail  of  water — 
altogether  presenting  a  fearful  and  significant 
spectacle. 

"  Somebody  is  to  be  murdered,"  said  Ben- 
Idden.  "  You  can  all  take  a  view  of  the  danger, 
each  for  himself!" 

They  all  did  so — Orlo  and  Letta  being  both 
sobered  in  a  moment,  and  their  flushed  features 
becoming  of  a  deathly  paleness. 

Mehemet  looked  serious  and  anxious,  but  ex- 
hibited no  fear.  His  quick  eye  caught  sight  of 
a  closet,  near  the  foot  of  Letta's  bed,  and  ho 
soon  placed  Zulah  and  Ben-Idden  therein,  say- 
ing to  Letta : 

'"  You  and  your  friend  had  better  take  the 
other,"  pointing  to  a  second  closet  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  room. 

Letta  lost  no  time  in  taking  refuge  in  the  spot 
indicated,  but  Orlo  thought  he  should  bo  safer 
under  the  bed. 

The  negroes  were  now  heard  advancing  to- 
wards the  room,  and  Mehemet  accordingly  re- 
treated into  the  closet  where  he  had  deposited 
his  friends. 

The  silence  which  succeeded  was  soon  brokon 
by  the  appearance  of  the  negroes,  who  came  in 
with  all  those  ominous  evidences  of  their  terrible 
intent.  They  had  scarcely  crossed  the  threshold 
ere  Letta  made  her  appearance  from  the  closet. 

She  was  very  pale  and  terribly  agitated,  but 
constrained  herself  to  appear  calm. 

"  I  know  the  old  man  has  sent  you  here  to 
kill  me,"  she  said. 

"  Allah  !  he  has.     You  and  them  !" 

"  What !  the  sultan— Orlo— Zulah  V 

"  Every  one,"  and  he  felt  of  the  keen  edge  of 
his  knife. 

"  Well,  well !  drink  a  glass  of  wine.  I  see 
that  you  are  all  prepared,  and  can  offer  you  no 
resistance.  Drink  to  my  health,  and  then  do 
your  bloody  work  !" 

The  negroes  drank — and  died!  the  Lady 
Letta  having  mixed  one  of  her  most  deadly 
poisons  in  the  wine.  Then  the  lovers  appeared, 
with  the  sultan,  and  all  soon  made  their  way 
from  the  governor's  castle  to  the  steamer.  The 
Singhlese  girls  joined  our  happy  couple  on  the 
following  day,  and  went  with  them  to  Turkey, 
to  live  joyously  there  with  them.  Orlo  made  a 
demonstration  on  the  following  night,  which  has 
been  enshrined  in  history  as  the  "  Massacre  of 
Jiddah,"  but  he  lost  hiB  own  life,  and  the  attempt 
amounted  to  nothing.  And  so  it  was  that  all 
came  to  their  true  station  at  last,  and  there  we 
will  leave  them.    Adieu. 


THE  BRITISH  LION. 

In  the  commencment  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, when  one  of  the  British  king's  thundering 
proclamations  made  its  appearance,  the  subject 
was  mentioned  in  a  company ;  a  member  of 
congress  who  was  present,  turning  to  Miss  Liv- 
ingston, said,  "  Well,  miss,  are  you  greatly  ter- 
rified at  the  roaring  of  the  British  Lion  !"  "  Not 
at  all,  sir,  for  I  have  learned  from  Natural  His- 
tory, that  beast  roars  loudst  when  he  is  most 
frightened." 


THE     SNOW    PLOW. 

[See  Illustration,  page  104.] 
Our  engraving  represents  a  snow-plow  in  full 
operation  on  "Boston  Neck,"  in  charge  of  the 
employees  of  the  Metropolitan  Horse  Railroad 
Company.  It  is  a  very  spirited  winter  picture. 
The  houses  represented  are  those  in  the  Malone 
sandstone  block,  which  have  attracted  much  at>- 
tendon  for  their  beauty.  There  was  some 
doubt,  when  the  rails  of  this  and  other  city 
roads  were  first  laid,  whether  they  would  not 
be  forced,  in  deep  snow-storms,  to  carry  pas- 
sengers in  large  open  sleighs ;  but  the  snow- 
plow  has  settled  the  question  in  the  negative. 
There  was,  to  be  sure,  a  trifling  contest  in  cer- 
tain localities  between  the  citizens  and  the  rail- 
road companies,  as  to  the  right  of  the  latter  to 
shovel  the  snow  from  their  tracks  and  block  up 
public  travel ;  but  the  snow-plow  works  so 
charmingly,  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  what  it 
throws  off  on  each  side  from  the  rails,  will  not 
interfere  at  all  with  the  going  for  vehicles.  It 
is  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  working  of 
one  of  these  snow-plows,  when  a  pretty  sub- 
stantial pile  of  snow  has  fallen  over  night;  the 
way  they  fling  the  flaky  mass  on  this  side  and 
that,  leaving  a  couple  of  dark  parallel  lines  for 
the  car-wheels  to  come  after,  strikes  you  as 
charming,  and  almost  magical.  The  plow  has 
been  put  to  frequent  use  this  winter  in  Boston, 
and  has  much  more  to  do  with  getting  a  man 
to  his  place  of  business  in  good  season  than  he 
thinks  for.  As  the  horse  railroad  has  now  be- 
come an  established  institution,  though,  like 
most  other  good  things,  nothing  but  a  "  Boston 
notion  "  at  first,  our  crooked  streets  are  to  be 
bisected  with  them  in  every  part  of  the  city ;  so 
that,  by-and-by,  a  person  will  fain  tliink  it  a  bard- 
ship  to  be  compelled  to  walk  at  all.  The 
Metropolitan  roud  is  a^out  to  extend  its  track 
in  Trcmont  street  up  to  Court  street,  and 
thence  back  through  the  entire  length  of  Wash- 
ington street  to  Boxbury. 


OLD    ROMAN    WALL. 

[Seo  Illustration,  page  104  ] 

The  Human  Emperor  Scverus  set  himself 
about  tbo  work  of  enclosing  the  entire  lloman 
domains,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  210,  with 
a  wall.  This  structure  was  built  of  solid  brick, 
and  held  together  by  the  strongest  cements 
known  in  those  days.  In  some  places  this  wall 
was  as  high  as  fifty  feet,  while  its  entire  length  was 
some  seventy  miles.  It  was  intended,  not  more 
fur  a  line  of  boundary  for  the  nation,  now  great 
and  powerful,  than  as  a  barrier,  like  the  famous 
wall  of  the  Chinese,  against  outside  aggressions. 
Eor  as  long  a  period  as  three  hundred  years 
this  wall  stood  sound  and  whole,  and  served  the 
purpose  for  which  it  had  been  erected.  The 
view  we  present  on  this  page  merely  represents 
a  fragment  of  the  wall,  which  was  seen  and 
sketched  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  while  travelling  in 
Italy.  It  was  sketched  from  an  observatory 
that  stands  in  the  grounds  of  the  Medici  Palace. 
To  the  right  are  the  grounds  of  the  Borghese 
Palace,  and  in  the  rear  are  the  well-known 
mountains  of  Tivoli.  The  glimpse  of  this  se- 
cluded relic  at  once  awakens  thoughts  of  a  dim 
and  distant  past,  and  calls  np  again  the  ancient 
Roman  people  in  all  their  glory  and  greatness. 


A  SCENE. 

Dry  goods  stores  are  sometimes  the  scene  of 
ludicrous  conversation. 

The  other  day  a  young  lady  stepped  into  a 
well  known  establishment  in  town,  and  in- 
quired of  a  fine  looking  young  clerk  : 

"  Sir,  have  you  any  mouse-colored  ladies' 
gloves  V 

"  Mouse-colored  ladies,  miss  V 

"  Yes — a  sort  of  gray  just  the  color  of  your 
drawers  here,"  meaning  the  store-drawers,  of 
course,  which  were  painted  gray. 

"My  drawers,  miss,"  ejaculated  the  young  man, 
glancing  downwards  to  see  if  everything  was 
right  and  tight.  "  My  drawers,  miss  %  why,  I 
don't  wear  any !" 

The  young  lady  was  carried  home  on  a  shut- 
ter. 

LEAP  YEAR. 

This  is  a  Bissextile  or  Leap-year,  and  this 
month  there  wilt  accordingly  be  twenty-nine 
days  instead  of  twenty-eight,  as  usual.  There 
will  be  four  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany;  Lent 
will  commence  on  the  22d  of  February,  and 
Easter  Day  will  fall  on  Sunday,  the  8th  of 
April — a  fortnight  earlier  than  last  year.  Whit- 
Sunday  will  occur  on  the  27th  of  May,  and 
Trinity  on  the  3d  of  June.  There  will  be  25 
Sundays  after  Trinity ;  Advent  Sunday  will  re- 
cur on  the  2d  of  December,  and  Christmas  Day 
will  fall  on  Tuesday,  two  days  later  {owing  to 
leap  year)  than  last  year  ;  that  is,  according  to 
the  solar  cycle,  when  the  reckoning  is  by  the 
days  of  the  week  exclusively. 


Written  for  Qleason's  Pictorial. 
THE  LEAP  YEAR  BALL. 


BI  J.   HENRY    STMOSDS. 


A  rich  old  bach,  forty  and  fair, 
With  no  gray  spear  in  my  brown  hair ; 
I'm  often  made  a  prey  for  girls, 
With  manners  stiff  and  limpid  curb. 
Who  doubtless  think  I'm  to  be  caught, 
In  some  tant  matrimonial  knot. 
Another  seige  last  eve  was  laid, 
Probably  by  some  conning  maid ; 
A  Leap  Year  Ball,  the  bait  she'll  hold, 
To  catch  my  eyes  and  hook  my  gold. 
I  should  hare  gone,  I  rather  guess, 
But  while  thinking  how  I  should  dress, 
Like  Miss  McFlimsy  of  the  Square, 
I  coald  find  nothing  fit  to  wear ; 
In  vain  I  searched  my  chamber  o'er, 
Drew  from  my  wardrobe,  into  sight, 
My  ball-room  suit  long  hid  from  light, 
And  strewed  the  garments  on  the  floor. 

This  coat  I  wore  that  quiet  eve, 
I  flirted  with  the  fair  GoneiTe ; 
This  silken  vest  the  stain  wears  yet 
Of  a  crushed  flower,  too  fondly  prest; 
Ah,  Emma,  ne'er  shall  I  forget 
Dow  proudly,  'mid  thy  braids  of  jet, 
That  Dower  long  twined,  till,  envying  It, 
I  bore  it  captive  to  my  breast. 
Sweet  Emma,  thou  art  now  another's, 
The  wisest,  noblest,  best  of  mothers. 
This  tioy  glove  once  graced  the  hand 
Of  one  whom  Beauty 'a  self  had  planned; 
She  dropped  it  in  the  gay  quadrille. 
Oh,  Laura  dear — I  see  thee  still — 
Recall  thy  half-reproachful  look, 
As  I  tho  lairy  trophy  took, 
And  thou  throogh  graceful  mazes  went, 
Like  the  sweet  tune's  embodiment. 
Alas — that  e'er  misfortune's  wing, 
Should  ovcrehade  so  fair  a  things — 
That  ruthless  Time  should  trace 
One  line  upon  that  perfect  face! 

But  what  U  here,  that  lieth  laid, 

Beneath  the  rosewood  casket's  lid? 

A  glossy  curl— a  broken  chain — 

One  early  lost,  one  loved  in  vain. 

I  cannot  go,  my  heart  will  fail, 

Gaziag  upon  these  emblems  frail! 

Each  link,  alas,  each  glossy  thread, 

L>  bound  with  memories  of  the  dead; 

And  as  my  glance  Is  o'er  them  cast, 

Swift  to  my  mind  comes  back  the  past; 

Bright  eyes  once  more  npon  me  shine, 

Glad  voices  murmur  low  to  mine, 

Old  scenes  are  vividly  renewed, 

Dear  forms  invade  my  solitudo, 

And  one  comes  dancing  through  the  gloom, 

Just  bursting  into  beauty's  bloom, 

A  child  of  grace,  a  vision  guy — 

Then  fades,  like  sunahiuc  from  my  way. 

A  bachelor  must  forget  them  all; 
I  would  not  go  'tho  Leap  Year  Ball, 
I  dare  not  see  tho  mother's  graces, 
Eclipsed  in  their  daughters'  faces. 


SIGNS  OF  A  PROSPEROUS  FARMER. 

When  lights  are  seen  burning  in  his  house  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  especially  in  winter,  it 
shows  that  the  day  will  never  break  on  tho 
breaking  in  of  the  winter  of  adversity. 

When  you  see  his  barn  larger  than  his  house, 
it  shows  that  he  will  have  large  profits  and  small 
afflictions. 

When  you  see  him  driving  his  work  instead 
of  bis  work  driving  him,  it  shows  that  he  will 
never  bo  driven  from  good  resolutions,  and  that 
he  will  certainly  work  his  way  to  prosperity. 

When  you  see  in  his  house  more  lamps  for 
burning  lard  or  grease,  than  candle-sticks  for 
more  expensive  purposes,  it  shows  that  economy 
is  lighting  his  way  to  happiness  and  plenty  with 
the  light  which  should  enlighten  every  fanner  in 
the  world. 

When  he  has  a  house  separate  from  the  main 
building  purposely  for  ashes,  and  an  iron  or  tin 
vessel  to  transport  them,  it  shows  that  he  never 
built  his  dwelling  for  a  funeral  pile  for  his  fam- 
ily, and  perhaps  himself. 

When  his  hog-pen  is  boarded  inside  and 
outside  it  shows  that  he  is  "  going  the  whole 
hog,"  in  keeping  plenty  inside  his  house  and 
poverty  out. 

When  his  sled  is  safely  housed  in  summer, 
and  his  farming  implements  covered  both  winter 
and  summer,  it  plainly  shows  that  he  will  have 
a  good  house  over  his  head  in  the  summer  of 
early  life,  and  the  winter  of  old  age. 

When  his  cattle  are  properly  shielded  and  fed 
in  winter,  it  evidences  that  he  is  acting  accord- 
ing to  scripture,  which  says  that  "a  merciful 
man  is  merciful  to  his  beast." 


A  little  child  had  made  a  stool,  no  two  of  the 
legs  of  which  were  of  a  length.  While  trying 
in  vain  to  make  it  stand  upon  the  floor,  he  look- 
ed into  his  mother's  face,  and  asked  : 

"  Does  God  see  everything  V 

"Yes,  my  child." 

"Well,"  replied  the  son,  "I  gness  he  will 
laugh  when  he  sees  this  stool." 


In  all  thy  desires  let  reason  go  before  thee  ;  and 
fix  not  thy  hopes  beyond  the  bounds  of  probabil- 
ity ;  so  shall  success  attend  thy  undertakings,  and 
thy  heart  shall  not  bo  vexed  with  disappoinments. 


Written  tor  Gleaeon'B  Pictorial. 

IAKRIAGE. 


BT    FINLEY   JOHNSON. 


In  this  age  of  rapid  progression  the  ideas  of 
mankind  seem  to  be  centered  npon  one  idol — 
and  that  is  gold.  Even  the  holy  institution  of 
marriage  is  not  exempt  from  this  sordid  wor 
ship,  and  often,  too  often,  we  see  sacrifices  offered 
up  at  the  shrine  of  this  insatiate  demon,  and  the 
happiness  of  a  life-time  wrecked  upon  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  of  filthy  lucre. 

Onr  idea  of  marriage  is  so  pure,  so  holy,  that 
we  deem  it  a  profane  act  to  cross  its  sacred 
threshold  without  first  shaking  from  our  feet  the 
dust  of  sordid  desires ;  which,  alas,  too  often 
gather  upon  them.  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to 
be  alone,"  and  nature  herself  proves  the  truth 
of  the  assertion. 

Marriage  is  a  safeguard  against  vice.  It  ren- 
ders a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  wise.  An 
unmarried  man  is  but  half  of  a  perfect  being, 
and  it  requires  the  other  half  to  make  things 
right,  and  this  is  exemplified  around  us  every 
day. 

Young  man,  a  word  in  your  ear, — get  mar- 
ried— take  the  "Pictorial"  and  "Companion" 
regularly,  and  as  yon  set  beneath  the  shadows 
of  the  matrimonial  tree,  and  draw  in  a  full  in- 
spiration of  the  atmosphere  of  love,  you  will 
feel  doubly  satisfied — first,  with  yourself,  and 
next,  with  all  mankind. 


STAMMERING. 

Stephen  C was  a  jovial  sonl,  and  hesi- 
tated not  to  play  a  trick  on  any  one.  Among 
his  acquaintances  he  numbered  a  young  lady 
and  a  young  man,  both  of  whom  stammered 
badly.     These  were  not  acquainted  with  each 

other.    Bob  F ,  the  young  man  alluded  to, 

was  quite  sensitive  ;  and  to  think  that  any  one 
was  making  fun  of  this  defect,  frequently  threw 
him  iuto  a  passion.  It  was  Stephen's  fortune  to 
meet  both  of  thein  at  a  party,  and  he  soon  deter- 
mined on  a  joke. 

"  Miss  Sue,"  said  he,  approaching  his  lady 
friend,  "  may  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
one  of  my  acquaintances,  a  worthy  young  gen- 
tleman i" 

"  Cer-cer-cer-tainly,  sir." 

Awav  he  started  for  Bob  P . 

"  Bob,  old  fellow,  here  is  a  nice  girl  I  want  to 
introduce  you  to — come  on  I" 

"Does  she  taw-taw-talk V  asked  Bob. 

"  Yes,  like  blazes." 

So  off  they  started,  and  soon  approached  the 
seat  of  the  lady.  Stephen  introduced  them,  and 
immediately  withdrawing  to  one  side,  that  he 
might  seo  how  they  would  manage  each  other, 
his  cars  were  greeted  with  the  following  conver- 
sation : 

"  How  are  you  en-j-j-j-joying  yourself  th-tk-this 
e-e-e-evening,  marni  V 

"  Th-th-tlmnk  you,  pleasantly;  but  it  is  ra-ra- 
ther  warm." 

Bob's  brow  contracted,  but  he  restrained  his 
feelings  and  continued — 

"  Pr-pr-presume  you  are  acq-q-q-quainted  with 
m-m-most  of  those  pr-pr-pr-presenc  V 

"  Ye-ye-ye-yes,  sir,  with  all,  I  be-be-be-be- 
lieve,"  said  she,  at  the  same  time  smiling.  But 
that  smile  ruined  her  forever  in  Bob's  estimation ; 
for,  hastily  rising,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  By  th-th-th-th under,  madam,  if  that's  the 
w-w-way  you  ma-ma-make  fun  of  a  man's  infir- 
fir-fir-firm tries,  you  may  go  to  the  d-d-d-devil !" 

Stephen,  laughing  immoderately  all  the  while, 
was  subsequently  called  to  account  for  the  trick, 
but  his  good-nature  drove  away  all  bad  feeling. 


TREASURES  OF  A  BURIED  CITY. 

The  New  Granada  grave  excitement  having 
pretty  well  died  out,  the  restless  treasure-seekers 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the  old  city 
of  Port  Royal,  which  was  swallowed  up  by  an 
earthquake  in  1692,  and  over  the  ruins  of  which 
now  dash  the  waters  of  the  bay  of  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  if  its  deluged  secrets  were  explored, 
would  pay  for  the  risk  and  trouble  and  expense 
with  untold  gold.  Such  an  expedition  is  already 
projected,  and,  with  marine  armor,  it  is  in  the 
range  of  modern  possibility  that  it  will  result  in 
something  practical.  When  tho  city  was  sunken 
it  was  large,  populous,  well  built  and  wealthy, 
and,  when  the  earth  opened  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea  eugulphed  it,  it  became  the  coftin  of 
thousands,  and  in  its  rnins,  yet  to  be  seen  in  a 
clear,  sunny  day,  as  the  vessel  glides  over  the 
smooth  waters  of  the  bay,  and  over  the  house- 
tops and  streets  of  the  once  gay  metropolis  of 
the  island,  many  of  its  ruins  having  yet  resisted 
the  action  of  the  waves  and  wear  of  time,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  great  wealth  lies  buried, 
and  is  probably  accessible  to  the  approach  of 
modern  arts  and  adventurers.  More  improbable 
expeditions  have  been  started,  resulting  in  some 
instances  with  success. 


City  Habits. — A  gentleman  from  Boston, 
on  a  visit  to  his  friend  in  the  country,  speaking 
of  the  times,  observed  that  his  wife  had  lately 
expended  fifty  dollars  for  a  habit,  -  His  friend 
replied,  "  Here  in  the  country  we  don't  allow 
our  wives  to  get  into  such  habits." 
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OU8TA(XE8. 

How  do  you  BOpposOj  friend,  you  nro  ^oiug  to 
maku  any  headway  without  ohatucles?  If  wo 
hml  nothing  to  combat,  to  try  our  strength  with 
continually,  to  practise  our  latent  nkill  upon, 
how  iu  the  name  of  wonder  would  all  those 
utrong  and  heroic  qualities  which  wo  possess 
ovor  sec  the  daylight?  If  we  wore  quite  con- 
tented with  things  as  they  are  around  us,  wo 
should  never  make  any  exertions  at  all.  If  we 
were  satisfied  with  our  endeavors,  it  would  not 
be  much  longer  that  wo  should  put  forth  any. 
A  man  without  an  aim  is  a  poor  stick ;  and  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  would  ever  wake  up  to 
the  need  of  one,  hut  for  the  continual  bother  and 
meddlesomeness  of  circumstances  ;  so  that  what 
wo  call  bad  luck  is  generally,  if  not  always,  just 
the  best  luck  possible  to  us  ;  for  it  stirs  us  out 
of  the  sleepiness  and  slothfulness  of  inactivity, 
and  keeps  all  our  faculties  awako  to  what  is 
going  on.  Wo  need  not  call  anything  an  obsta- 
cle, then  ;  for  if  it  is  true  that  obstacles  are  noth- 
ing more  than  circunfstancea  thrown  at  us  to 
draw  us  out,  they  are  not  obstacles  at  all,  but  tho 
veriest  helps  that  wcro  over  invented  for  a  man's 
self-development. 

CRINOLINE. 

"We  have  seen  a  great  deal  said  on  the  subject 
of  hoops  and  crinoline  in  tho  papers,  but  rarely 
have  wo  fallen  on  anything  that  has  pleased  us 
so  much,  for  its  downright  "  squareness"  and 
good  sense,  as  tho  following,  from  the  pen  of  a 
lady  : — "All  women  know  that  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  crinoline,  the  burden  of  dress 
had  become  almost  intolerable.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  woman  who  has  known  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  moderate,  well-made  hooped 
skirts,  would  be  willing  to  return  to  that  state  of 
thing  again.  There  is  also  another  question — 
are  we  to  relinquish  all  the  delicate  stuffs — the 
transparent  borages,  the  exquisite  crapes  and 
tissues,  the  fine  organdies,  the  lovely  grenadines, 
and  a  hundred  modifications  of  these,  all  of 
which  require  full  and  flowing  drapery  1  Imag- 
ine the  filmy  texture  of  a  tarleton  hanging  in 
straight  and  slinky  folds  to  tho  feet.  What 
would  be  its  beauty?  We  have  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing up  our  pretty  dresses,  and  decline  accepting 
the  rumor  of  the  'downfall  of  crinoline,'  until 
we  know  what  will  be  offered  as  a  substitute." 


BACK.  NUMBERS. 

In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  in  reference 
to  furnishing  back  numbers  of  our  papers — the 
Pictorial,  as  well  as  tho  Literary  Com- 
panion— we  would  state  here  that  we  can  do  so 
at  all  times.  Our  friends  can  obtain  any  or  all 
of  the  back  numbers  at  any  periodical  depot  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Canados,  and,  if  deal- 
ers do  not  happen  to  have  them  on  hand,  they 
will  at  once  order  them. 


To  understand,  from  a  single  illustration,  the 
value  labor  imparts  to  any  object,  a  single  pound 
of  steel,  costing  but  fifty  cents,  is  manufactured 
into  one  hundred  thousand  screws  at  the  Wal- 
tham  watch-works,  which  are  worth  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars. 


Among  the  very  best  papers  upon  our  ex- 
change list  are  Gleason's  two  publications — the 
"  Pictorial "  and  "  Literary  Companion."  They 
are  not  only  among  the  best,  hut  certainly  the 
cheapest — the  two  papers  being  furnished  to- 
gether at  $3.00  a  year.  The  enterprising  pub- 
lisher is  the  originator  of  illustrated  papers  in 
the  United  States. — Fulton  Democrat,  Penn. 


It  is  thought  by  some — probably  those  who 
have  tried  it — that  the  "freedom  of  the  city" 
means  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  right  to 
lodge  gratis   over  night  in  one  of  the  station- 


Our  weather,  this  winter,  is  as  variable  as 
could  be  wished  for.  Snowflaws  one  day,  and 
leisurely  promenades  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street  the  next. 


"  Gleason's  Pictorial,"  and  "  The  Lite- 
rary Companion,"  remember,  are  furnished 
together  for  $3  per  annum. 


,w  vrri km  IN  EUROPE. 

The  rumors  from  over  tho  ocean  are  bo  dis- 
cordant tbat  one.  baldly  known  to  what  conclu- 
sion ho  may  rationally  arrive.  Still,  it  in  pretty 
plain  that  Loots  Napoleon  ban  innnngrd  to  hold 
bifl  plaCO  uh  the  leading  man  iu  Europe,  by  the 
pamphlet  on  the  temporal  power  of  the  I 'ope, 
which  ban  gone  forth  with  official  couiitcniune 
and  authority,  England  appears  no  well  pleased, 
too,  with  the  liberal  views  announced  in  the  lit- 
tle pamphlet,  that  of  a  sudden  her  lending  press- 
es huvu  ceased  their  work  of  exciting  bugaboo 
fears  in  tho  minds  of  unreflecting  people,  und 
the  entente  cardials  now  exist*  between  tho  two 
governments  as  in  tho  days  of  the  Crimean  war. 

It  is  given  out  that,  should  there  be  no  Euro- 
pean Congress  held,  England  will  lend  her  aid 
to  Franco  in  keeping  Central  Italy  free  from  the 
hinted  encroachments  of  the  Austrian",  and  thus 
leave  tho  people  time  and  room  to  ascertain 
their  own  minds  and  secure  their  own  rights  and 
privileges.  For  ourselves,  wo  beliove  that  Na- 
poleon would  like  to  seo  Italy  free  "  from  tho 
Alps  to  the  Adriatic,"  as  ho  once  stated  in  a 
famous  proclamation  ;  and  tho  probability  is, 
that  he  thinks  tho  surest  way  to  work  out  that 
problem  to  success,  is  by  keeping  off  intruders' 
hands,  and  giving  tho  Italians  themselves  all  tho 
chances  they  want.  And  such  a  course  certain- 
ly implies  high  and  profound  statesmanship  on 
his  part,  which  ho  has  in  more  ways  than  one 
shown  himself  to  possess. 

But  Austria  is  said  to  be  meddling  again. 
Chagrined  at  the  result  of  tho  war  of  last  year, 
and  believing  tho  present  juncture  a  proper  one 
for  him  to  redeem  his  past  losses,  Francis  Joseph 
is  reported  to  be  stealthily  supplying  the  Pope 
with  both  officers  and  men,  although,  as  a  blind 
to  tho  act,  he  has  ordered  a  reduction  of  his  own 
army  at  home.  As  surely  as  such  conduct  as 
this  betrays  itself  to  the  view  of  all,  there  will 
bo  trouble ;  and,  making  up  our  judgment  by 
what  we  hear  from  the  other  side,  from  time  to 
time,  trouble  alone  is  what  we  expect.  But 
Italy  must  pass  through  the  discipline  of  much 
tribulation  before  she  can  be  truly  free.  And  so 
must  France,  too,  though  France  is  now  en- 
gaged in  helping  her  to  her  feet. 


ROBIN    HOOD- 


THE  OUTLAAV  OF  SHERWOOD  FOREST ! 


In  this  week's  number  of  the  "  Literary  Com- 
panion "  we  have  commenced  a  charming  nov- 
elette with  the  above  title,  written  expressly  for 
the  "  Companion  "  by 

MRS.  C.  F.  GERRY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  some  years  ago, 
we  offered  two  prizes  for  the  best  two  original 
novelettes,  and  that  Mrs.  Gerry  (then  Miss 
Clough)  received  the  $500  prize.  We  think 
"  Robin  Hood  "  even  better  than  her  famous 
prize  story,  and  we  can  therefore  assure  our 
readers  that  they  have  a  rich  treat  before  them. 

The  "  Literarj  Companion  "  can  be  obtained 
at  any  Periodical  Depot  in  the  United  States  for 
only  four  cents  per  copy. 


Why  in  such  a  hurry,  good  sir  ?  Don't  you 
know  that  no  one  who  regulates  his  work  and 
his  time  is  ever  in  haste  ?  Haste  only  makes 
waste.  You  will  gain  nothing  in  this  way. 
Tiy  again ;  and,  this  time,  pray  begin  at  the 
other  end. 


BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding. 
We  have  made  ample  arrangements  in  our  estab- 
lishment to  bind  our  paper  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  in  one  volume,  for  such  of  our  readers  as 
may  desire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 


There  is  many  a  man — such  as  Hawthorne 
has  so  happily  described — who  lives,  and  lives 
well,  too,  on  the  memory  of  a  dish  or  dinner  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  eating,  twenty,  thirty,  or 
fifty  years  ago. 


The  reason  given  for  so  much  suffering  from 
the  cold  this  winter  in  Texas  is,  that  having  but 
little  pinching  weather  there  at  all,  when  it  does 
come  they  feel  it  more  than  we  do  down  this 
way.    Philosophic,  but  has  no  consolation  in  it. 

They  are  fast  getting  railroads,  telegraphs  and 
improved  fire-arms  into  Egypt.  We  shouldn't 
wonder  if  the  old  "darkness"  of  that  spot  was 
soon  dissipated  now. 


I)i  Iriioiibo,  the  famous  restaurateur  of  New 
York,  bus  failed. 

The  ovirdim  I'ont  Office  debt  now  amounts  to 

nearly  five  millions  of  dollaiBi 

Tho  month  of  December,  iH.r»9,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  tho  coldest  Decembers  on  record. 

Mr.  I I- worih,  of  Cincinnati,  claims  to  have 

the  largest  vineyard  in  the  United  States. 

The  COBtOIfl  of  wearing  the  hair  in  a  long  pig- 
tail in  defined  in  California  as  China  ware. 

AncxteiiMve  Zoological  and  Uotaniral  Gordon 
in  the  Contra!  Park,  is  talked  of  in  New  York. 

A  new  machine  for  planing  the  BUrfilCO  of  lco 
was  applied  on  Salisbury  Pond,  at  tho  expense 
of  the  skating  Hull. 

Tho  Bhoomakers  of  Lynn  are  to  have  a  mass 
meeting  to  take  measures  to  secure  an  advance 
on  the  present  low  wages. 

Charleston,  S.  C  ,  papers  announce  the  arri- 
val of  tho  blind  negro  boy  pianist  in  that  city 
and  his  intention  to  give  a  concert. 

It  apnoars  that  tho  number  of  failures  in  the 
United  Slates  tho  past  year  was  3913,  involving 
liabilities  of  $04,294,000. 

On  railroads  in  tho  United  States,  1  passen- 
ger in  100,000  is  injured  ;  in  England,  1  in 
250,000  ;  in  Germany,  1  in  1,250,000. 

A  servant  girl  is  in  prison  in  Rochester  await- 
ing her  trial  upon  a  charge  of  poisoning  a  family 
of  four  persons  by  putting  strychnine  in  their  food. 

Ho  who  is  false  to  present  duty  breaks  a 
thread  in  the  loom,  and  will  find  the  flaw  when 
he  may  have  forgotten  the  cause. 

Sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  worth 
more  than  a  century,  as  a  diamond  is  worth 
more  than  a  block  of  stone. 

Inquisitive  people  are  the  funnels  of  conver- 
sation ;  they  do  not  take  in  anything  for  their 
own  use,  but  merely  to  pass  it  to  another. 

Tho  Mormons,  according  to  their  own  census, 
are  decreasing  in  Utah.  In  1856  they  number- 
ed 38,000;  in  1857,  only  31,022,  and  in  1858, 
about  30,000. 

Late  letter  writers  state  that  the  city  of  Mexi- 
co has  lost  its  pristine  beauty,  and  to-day  it  feels 
the  evils  of  civil  war  more  than  any  other  city 
in  the  count:  y. 

It  was  the  prevailing  opinion  that  Pike's  Peak 
mines  would  produce  from  one  to  two  millions 
of  dollars  per  month,  after  the  opening  of  spring. 
The  yield  of  last  season  was  about  $2,000,000. 

A  Pike's  Peak  widow,  in  Norwalk,  Ohio, 
gave  a  young  man  a  terrible  cowhiding  a  few 
days  ago,  for  writing  slanderous  letters  about 
her  to  her  toiling  and  loving  husband  in  the 
mines. 

The  widest  single  span  of  any  railway  bridge 
in  the  world  is  that  of  the  Niagara  Suspension 
Bridge  connecting  the  American  and  Canadian 
Railways  at  Niagara  Palls.  The  clear  span  is 
822  feet. 

A  witty  rogue,  brought  before  a  Parisian  tri- 
bunal for  a  drunken  riot  one  day,  assured  the 
bench  that  he  was  not  a  drunkard,  but  in  child- 
hood he  was  bitten  by  a  mad  deg,  and  ever  since 
had  had  a  horror  of  water. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  the  gold  coin- 
age of  the  United  States  Mint  for  the  month  of 
January,  was  $1,024,563,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  was  in  double  eagles,  and  nothing  less 
than  three  dollar  pieces. 

A  man,  speaking  of  a  place  out  west,  in  a 
letter  which  be  writes  home,  says  that  it  is  a  per- 
fect paradise,  and  that  though  most  all  the  folks 
have  the  fever-' n-'oger,  yet  it's  a  great  blessing, 
for  it's  the  only  exercise  they  take.  We  never 
though  of  that  before. 


jForetgn  fEtecellang* 

Garibaldi  has  gone  to  Sicily. 

Prench  and  English  relations  are  daily  be- 
coming more  intimate. 

The  Chinese  have  ordered  the  Russians  to 
evacuate  the  Amoor. 

There  are  to  be  sundry  replies  to  the  pamph- 
let— "  The  Congress  and  the  Pope." 

The  London,  Times  would  not  be  displeased 
to  see  the  Americans  marching  on  Mexico. 

The  Spanish  army  holds  its  former  position 
near  Tetuan. 

The  rebel  army  in  India  has  been  entirely 
conquered. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Great  Eastern  have 
had  a  stormy  meeting. 

The  Chinese  are  engaged  in  making  extensive 
warlike  preparations. 

The  Prench  Commander-in-chief  of  the  China 
expedition  has  set  sail  with  his  suite. 

The  Jews  in  Austria  have  been  admitted  to 
the  same  civil  and  political  privileges  with  other 
citizens  and  subjects. 

It  is  fully  believed  at  Vienna,  that  the  Aus- 
trian government  intends  to  interfere  for  the. 
Pope  and  the  exiled  dukes  in  Central  Italy. 

The  London  Times  says  it  is  now  almost 
officially  declared,  that  England  and  Prance 
have  agreed  to  protect  the  Central  Italian  States. 

A  majority  of  the  French  bishops  have  signi- 
fied their  willingness  to  unite  in  opposition  to 
Napoleon's  demonstration,  but  the  Pope  de- 
clines to  give  tho  word. 


Santa  of  (Koto. 


No  one  can  love  what  is  not  lovely. 

Night  brings  out  Htars  as  narrow  dhows  us 
trutliM, 

A  handful  of  common  aciiso  is  worth  a  bushel 
of  Icarningi 

He  who  in  conscious  of  sincerity  can  scarcely 
know  fear. 

Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  whero 
most  it  promises. 

Worldly  prosperity  in  a  much  greater  drain 

DpOn  our  energies  than  the  most  severe  ndversity. 

ThOK  who  think  that  money  will  do  anything, 
may  be  suspected  to  do  anything  for  money. 

Good  sense  and  even  propriety  require  man- 
ners to  change  according  to  ages. 

Silent  virtues  in  solitude  are  worth  all  tho 
noisy  honors  of  active  life. 

Peace  in  that  harmony  in  the  state,  that  health 
is  in  the  body, 

Aim  at  perfection  in  everything,  though  in 
most  things  it  is  unattainable. 

Ono  contented  with  what  ho  has  done,  stands 
but  a  small  chance  of  becoming  famous  for  what 
he  will  do. 

It  is  a  proud  man  makes  mc  keep  my  dis- 
tance ;  the  comfort  is,  ho  at  the  same  time  keeps 
his. 

Slanders,  issuing  from  red  and  licnutiful  lips, 
arc  like  foul  spiders  crawling  from  tho  blushing 
heart  of  a  rose. 

There  is  no  arena  in  which  vanity  displays 
itself  under  such  a  variety  of  forms  as  in  con- 
versation. 


Softtt'g  ©ltd. 


The  Battle  of  Brandy-wine — Bumham's  trial. 
A  Brown  Study. — How  to  color  your  meer- 
schaum. 

The  suits  which  lawyers  like — India-rubber 
suits. 

Why  is  dancing  like  milk  ?  Because  it 
strengthens  the  calves. 

The  day  most  desired  by  children — "  dies 
Candida." 

The  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel. — Macaulay — 
in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

"  My  Mother's  Salve  " — usually  a  few  cents 
after  the  exit  of  the  irate  papa. 

An  actress,  if  pretty,  frequently  gives  up  the 
stage  for  a  carriage. 

What  wind  should  a  hungry  sailor  wish  for? 
One  that  blows  fowl  and  chops  about. 

Perhaps  Herr  Driesbach  has  been  more  lion- 
ized than  any  gentleman  now  living. 

Down-east  lyceum — question  for  discussion 
— "  Can  a  big  man  ache  harder  than  a  little 
one?" 

.  Why  should  potatoes  grow  better  than  other 
vegetables  1  Because  they  have  eyes  to  see 
what  they  are  doing. 

"  I  must  leave  in  dis-grtst,"  as  the  darkey  said 
when  he  bid  his  friend  "  good-night "  during  a 
thunder  storm. 

A  young  middy,  who  was  making^his  first 
voyage/ had  so  severe  an  attack  of  sea-sickness 
that  he  threw  up  his  commission. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  presents,  every  -week,  an  agreeable  melange 
of  tbc  notable  events  and  literature  of  the  time.  Its  col- 
umns always  contain  a  goodly  store  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  and  Laud,  and  Poetic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  so  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 

WIT  AND  HTJMOK. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.    Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notablo 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
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Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
FAK,   FAR.  FROM  HOME. 


BY  BOLTVAB  J.   HOWE. 


0,  the  sweet  atmosphere  of  Home! — how  bright 
It  floats  around  us,  as  we  sit  together, 
Under  a  bower  of  vice  in  summer  weather. 

Or  round  the  hearthstone  on  a  winter's  ni.lit! 

Park  Benjamin. 

From  all  his  early,  fond  connections 

The  youth  reluctantly  departs; 
From  childhood's  pure  and  sweet  affections, 

From  cherished  scenes  and  kindred  hearts. 
He  goes  with  hope's  bright  sunshine  o'er  him, 

In  distant  lands  perhaps  to  roam, 
To  tread  the  path  of  life  before  him, 

Far,  far  from  home  I 

Wide  o'er  the  trackless  waters  ranging, 

The  sailor  leaves  his  friends  behind, 
Yet  howeoe'er  life's  tide  is  changing, 

Their  memory  oft  comes  o'er  his  mind ; 
And,  tossed  upon  the  raging  ocean, 

Where  surges  wildly  dash  and  foam, 
His  breast  is  filled  with  deep  emotion, 

Far,  far  from  home. 

For  freedom  and  his  country  fighting, 

The  soldier  gains  an  honest  name ; 
Tct  loving  hearts  his  cottage  lighting 

Arc  dearer  than  the  wreaths  of  fame. 
In  dreams  his  path  he  oft  retraces, 

O'er  mountain's  cliff  or  valley's  loam, 
And  meets  those  fond,  familiar  faces, 

Far,  far  from  home. 

O'er  burning  sands  and  lofty  mountains 

The  tourist  roves  in  distant  climes, 
And  views  their  crystal  floods  and  fountains, 

The  pride  and  boast  of  ancient  timet; ; 
Yet  oft  while  pensively  surveying 

The  ruined  fanes  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
To  native  scenes  his  mind  is  straying, 

Far,  far  from  home. 

But  he  who  no  "  sweet  home  "  popsessoR. 

Who  knows  no  dear  and  hallowed  Fpof , 
Whose  path  no  ray  of  friendship  blesses, 

Has  here  indeed  a  hapless  lot. 
Fair  Fortune's  smile  awaits  him  never — 

For  him  is  not  the  splendid  dome; 
His  fate  it  is  to  roam  forever, 

Far,  far  from  home ! 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

KATY    RAY'S    LOVES. 


BY    MISS    MARY    W.    JANYRIN. 


"  Well,  Katy,  I  hope  this  time  you've  got 
some  one  that  will  stay  I"  Paid  farmer  Ray  to 
his  daughter  Katy,  as  they  were  sitting  down  to 
the  evening  meal.  "  Ephraim  White  is  a  likely, 
well-to-do  young  man.  He  owns  the  farm  clear 
of  all  encumbrance  ;  he  is  a  good  calculator,  and 
will  be  a  rich  man.  He  is  a  catch  for  any  gal ; 
and  I  had  rather  a  daughter  of  mine  should 
marry  him  than  any  other  young  man  in  By- 
field.  But  who  was  that  ere  cityfied-looking 
chap  to  meeting  with  Lucy  Brown  ?  He  looked 
at  ye,  Kate,  as  though  he  knowed  ye." 

"Lor,  Kate — don't  turn  so  red,  child!"  ex- 
claimed good  mother  Ray,  as  Kate's  face  crim- 
soned at  her  father's  words.  V  Ephraim  is  all 
your  father  said  ;  and  'taint  no  use  to  beat  round 
the  bush  any  longer.  Better  take  up  with  a 
good  offer,  and  settle  down  on  the  "White  farm — 
for  Ephraim  wants  to  get  married  right  off".  His 
mother  being  dead,  ho  wants  some  one  to  look 
arter  tilings,  and  not  trust  to  hired  help;  and  I 
dare  say  you  will  make  him  a  good  wife — though 
you  don't  take  to  farm  work  like  as  I  used  to 
when  I  was  a  gal." 

"But,  mother,"  remonstrated  Kitty,  the  blush 
passing  from  her  face,  "  he  don't  want  me,  that 
I  know  of;  he  has  never  said  that  he  did;  and 
I  am  sure  that  I  do  not  want  hiin  '" 

"  Nonsense,  gal !  He  has  asked  me,  like  a 
sensible  young  man ;  and  in  course  you  will 
have  him,  like  a  dutiful  darter,  as  I  told  him  you 
was.  And  he  wants  the  wedding  to  be  as  soon 
as  you  get  your  things  together,'"  said  Mr.  Bay. 

"But,  father,  I  don't  like  Ephraim  White,  and 
I  don't  want  to  marry  him  !  You  wouldn't  have 
me  marry  him  if  I  didn't  care  anything  about 
him  ?  And  be  has  never  even  said  he  liked  me, 
either;  and  I  am  astonished  that  he  wants  to 
mairy  me  I"  exclaimed  Kate,  with  considerable 
emphasis. 

"  Now,  Kate,  you  musn't  set  yourself  up. 
Ephraim  White  is  as  good  as  you  are  any  day, 
.  and  as  likely  a  young  man  as  yer  father  was  of 
his  age  when  I  married  him  ;  and  you  are  no 
better  than  your  mother  was  afore  ye  !"  And 
Mrs.  Hay,  slightly  raising  her  voice  at  the  same 
time  setting  back  her  chair  from  the  table,  went 
on :  "  Kate,  'tis  no  use,  this  setting  yerself  up 
above  your  neighbors — them  that  you  played 


with  when  you  was  in  the  village  school,  and 
them  that  is  as  well  off  as  yer  father  is — jest  be- 
cause yer  Uncle  John  from  Bostin  said,  when  he 
was  down  last  summer,  that  you  hadn't  oughter 
marry  a  farmer,  and  told  what  a  fine  lady  you 
would  make  if  you  was  only  living  in  the  city, 
and  had  his  gals'  advantages.  I  wish,  for  my 
part,  that  you  hadn't  so  much  book  1'arning 
now ;  yer  father  never'd  oughter  sent  you  over 
to  the  'cademy,  it  gin  ye  sich  uppish  ways,  and 
never  1'arned  ye  anything  of  benefit ;"  and  Mrs. 
Ray  stopped  to  take  breath,  and  then  contin- 
ued :  "  Now,  Kate,  your  birthday  is  two  months 
from  to-morrow.  You'll  then  be  nineteen — -jest 
the  right  age  to  be  married  ;  so  you  will  have  a 
busy  time  on't,  fixing ;  for  I  told  Ephraim  last 
night,  arter  he'd  talked  a  spell  with  yer  father, 
and  said  that  he  was  in  somewhat  of  a  hurry,  as 
it  cost  so  much  to  hire,  that  you  could  be  ready 
by  then." 

Katy  said  nothing ;  but,  as  she  rapidly  re- 
moved the  dishes  from  the  table,  and,-wiping 
them,  placed  them  away  in  the  closet,  then 
brought  out  the  broom  and  swept  the  crumbs 
from  the  floor,  one  could  see  by  the  compressed 
lips,  and  eyes  which  every  now  and  then  flashed, 
that  there  was  rebellion  in  her  heart. 

It  was  a  pleasant  home  of  Kitty  Bay's — that 
old-fashioned  farm-house,  with  it's  large,  square 
rooms,  furnished  with  easy  comfort ;  and  Farmer 
Ray,  as  he  looked  abroad  over  meadow  and  til- 
lage-land, pasture  and  woodland,  and  surveyed 
the  long  barn  filled  with  the  yield  of  the  year — 
all  the  reward  of  his  honest,  manly  toil — a  smile 
of  contentment  and  satisfaction  rested  on  his 
features.  And  then,  as  he  turned  his  gaze  with- 
in, and  it  rested  on  his  only  child,  golden  haired 
Kitty,  as  she  flitted  by  him  about  her  duties,  a 
glow  of  happiness  came  to  his  heart  >ueh  as  he 
never  had  experienced  before,  and  he  said}  men- 
tally, to  himself : 

"  I  am  doing  what  is  for  her  best  good,  in  thus 
giving  her  to  Ephraim  White  ;  for  I  am  getting 
old,  and,  maybe,  shall  need  a  protector  soon." 

An  hour  later,  Mrs.  Bay  sat  busily  knitting  in 
the  firelight  atone  comer  of  the  ample  fireplace, 
the  flames  leaping  merrily  up,  giving  a  silvery 
sheen  to  the  needles  she  was  so  busily  plying, 
rimming  the  stiff  cap  border  with  light,  and 
giving  a  softer  touch  to  the  hard  features 
beneath. 

Farmer  Ray,  coming  from  the  window  whence 
he  had  been  looking,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  we  shall 
have  a  hard  storm  to  night — a  wild  storm ;"  for 
already  the  snow  and  rain  came  beating  against 
the  window,  and  the  wind  sobbed  past. 

"The  snow  will  drift  up  purty  deep  before 
morning.  Hope  'twont  prevent  my  going  over 
to  town  to-morrow,"  he  added. 

A  knock  at  the  door  caused  Kitty  to  raise  her 
head  from  her  work  at  the  table ;  and,  as  her 
father  rose  to  answer  the  summons,  the  door  was 
pushed  open,  and  a  young  man  entered. 

"  How-d'ye-do,  Squire  Ray  1  How-do,  Miss 
Ray  ?"  said  a  loud,  harsh  voice,  the  owner  of 
which  violently  shook  hands  with  the  farmer 
and  wife,  stamping  the  snow  from  his  feet  at  the 
same  time,  and  looking  sideways  at  Kate. 
"  Good-evening,  Miss  Kate.  Hope  you're  well  V 
bowing,  and  scraping  his  huge  feet  on  the  mat, 
and  turning  a  highly  flushed  face  towards  the 
table  where  Kate  had  risen  at  his  entrance. 

Katy  bowed  in  silence,  while  her  mother  ex- 
claimed, heartily  : 

"Glad  to  see  you,  Ephraim.  Take  a  cheer. 
Katy,  hand  Ephraim  a  cheer.  Drc'dful  stormy 
night  out.  Hope  ye  aint  wet,  Ephraim,  are  ye?" 
And  to  Ephraim's  answer  that  "  a  lectle  suow 
and  rain  couldn't  hinder  him  when  ho  was  on 
important  business,"  with  a  knowing  inclination 
of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  Katy,  Mrs.  Ray 
settled  herself  comfortably  back  in  the  corner  at 
her  knitting  again. 

Their  visitor  meantime  seated  himself  between 
the  farmer  and  his  wife,  and  began  to  talk  of  his 
crops,  his  cattle,  and  his  good  bargains,  while 
Kate  steadily  busily  herself  with  her  work  at  the 
table. 

No  wonder  that  Kitty's  fancy  or  love  was  not 
awakened  by  the  personate  of  Ephraim  White — 
his  tall,  thin  form,  loosely-jointed  limbs,  which, 
when  he  walked,  seemed  flying  outward,  sandy 
hair,  and  whiskers  undeniably  red,  with  com- 
plexion to  match,  and  large,  light-blue  eyes, 
which  now  wandered  restlessly  from  the  fire-light 
to  the  figure  bent  over  her  work  at  the  table. 
A  full  half-hour  had  elapsed. 
"  Katy  !"  Mrs.  Ray's  voice  was  sharp  and 
emphatic. 

Katy  was  in  a  deep  reverie  ;  the  hum  of  their 


voices  had  been   music  to  her,  lulling  her  to 
waking  dreams  ;  but  her  mother's  voice  brought 
her  suddenly  back  to  the  present. 
"  What,  mother  ?" 

"Are  you  asleep,  Kate?  or  what  has  come 
over  you  ?  Put  away  yer  work,  and  entertain 
Ephraim,  for  I'm  tired  out  with  the  days  work 
— and  yer  father's  got  to  have  an  airly  start  in 
the  morning  for  town  to  get  back  afore  night, 
for  the  days  are  dre'dful  short  now. 

Then  Farmer  Ray  rose  too,  and,  lighting  his 
lantern,  proceeded  to  the  barn,  to  "  fodder  his 
cattle  "  and  see  that  all  was  safe  for  the  night ; 
and  Katy  was  left  alone  with  Epliraim  White — 
poor  Katy ! 

An  awkward  silence  succeeded  the  exit  of  her 
parents.  At  length  Ephraim  mustered  courage 
to  venture — edging  his  chair  a  little  nearer  Kate, 
as  the  sound  of  the  beating  storm  against  the 
window  made  him  start,  and  the  smoke  came 
whirling  down  the  wide-mouthed  chimney,  puf- 
fing the  ashes  out  into  the  room — 

"Wa'l,  by  Jehue  1  aint  this  a  buster  ?  Reck- 
on, Miss  Kate,  'taint  no  use  to  hurry  from  sich 
comfortable  quarters," — still  hitching  his  chair 
nearer  Kate's  as  she  sat  at  the  table.  "Hope 
ye  aint  'fended,  Miss  Kate,  with  me,  'ease  yer 
mother  said  I  could  stay  a  spell  with  ye  and 
'splain  my  plans  for  the  filter." 

Katy's  color  came  and  went  at  Ephraim's 
words,  and  a  haughty  curve  came  to  the  full  red 
lips.  Her  voice  was  full  and  resolute  as  she 
said — 

"  You  do  me  great  honor,  Mr.  White,  in  thus 
selecting  me  for  your  future  wife,  as  my  mother 
has  duly  informed  me ;  but,  as  I  do  not,  and 
never  can,  regard  you  in  any  other  light  than  that 
of  ixfr/'t,'!,  (and  here  Katy  looked  at  Ms  angular 
form  and  red  hair,  and  felt  inclined  to  laugh, 
bnt,  restraining  herself,  went  on,)  you  must  cer- 
tainly wish  to  withdraw  all  clain  to  a  hand 
which  my  parents  have  promised  you  without 
my  knowledge  or  consent." 

"Pshaw,  Kate — I  mean  Miss  Katharine — yer 
mother  said  I  mustn't  ho  scared  or 'fended  if  you 
did 'fuse  the  fust  time  I  spoke!  She  said  as 
how  'the  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
slrai't' — that,  jest  as  likely  as  not,  you'd 'fuse 
at  fust,  but  you'd  be  sure  and  come  round  in  the 
end. 

"  I  like  ye,  Kate  ;  and  my  house  is  lonesome- 
like,  now  my  mother's  gone  to  rest — poor  soul  I" 
And  Ephraim's  face  really  looked  pitiful  as  he 
spoke  of  his  dead  mother,  and  Katy  put  on  a 
sympathizing  look.  "  The  housekeeper  is  dread- 
ful extravagant  and  careless,  and  it  costs  twice 
as  much  to  hire  as  to  have  a  wife  of  yer  own. 
I've  counted  the  cost.  Kale."  And  Ephraim's 
face  put  on  a  triumphant  look — as  much  as  to 
say  he  thought  Kate  must  certainly  agree  with 
him,  and  feel  honored  withal. 

But  that  was  the  unluckiest  hit  of  all,  poor 
Ephraim  !  Katy's  pity  was  all  gone ;  and  as 
she  looked  at  him  now — his  glowing  face,  light, 
staring  eyes  fastened  on  hor  eagerly — she  rose 
proudly  from  her  chair,  and  exclaimed: 

"  Excuse  me,  Mi".  White  ;  you  must  have  mis- 
taken my  parents.  I  never  can,  or  will,  become 
your  wife  1" 

She  moved  to  the  door  as  she  spoke  ;  when, 
seeing  her  intention,  he  jumped  from  his  chair 
and  placed  himself  before  the  door,  to  prevent 
her  egress — a  piece  of  rudeness  she  had  not  be- 
lieved him  capable  of;  but  now,  as  she  looked 
at  his  eyes"  blazing  with  anger,  she  shrank  back 
half  affrighted. 

"  No,  ye  don't,  Kate  Ray — ye  don't  'scape  me 
so  !  Yer  mother  gin  me  permission  to  stay  and 
court  ye  a  spell,  and  I'm  bound  ter  dew  it  !  Ye 
shan't  leave  till  ye  say  when  you'll  be  my  wife!" 
And  Ephraim's  voice  rose  high  and  shrill  above 
the  roaring  of  the  storm  without.  "  'Taint  no 
use,  these  proud  ways  and  high  talk  ;  they  dou't 
take  with  Ephraim  White  ;  and  I  kinder  reckon 
ye'll  drop  'em  mighty  spiy  arter  you've  lived 
with  me  a  spell.  S'pose  ye  think,  p'rhaps,  ye 
can  git  that  ere  cityfied  chap  down  here  from 
Bostin  to  Lucy  Brown's,  trying  to  show  off  and 
outshine  sensible  fellers,  with  his  big  black  eyes 
and  face  all  kivered  with  hah-,  and  gold  watch- 
chain  all  full  of  little  danglers.  'Taint  no  use, 
Kate  Ray,  trying  to  show  the  cold  shoulder  to 
Ephraim  White,  and  'tis  time  you  knowed  it." 
Here  Ephraim  paused,  out  of  breath,  while  Katy 
trembled  with  anger,  standing  pale  before  him 
with  his  harsh  voice  sounding  in  her  ears. 
"Now,  Kate,"  he  continued,  "  I  want  ter  know 
if  ye  mean  what  ye  say — that  ye  wont  be  my 
wife? — for,  by  Jehu  !  {Ephraim  never  used 
stronger  expressions)  ye  mnst,  any  way,!     The 


old  folks  have  promised  ye,  and  ye  can't  g:t 
away  from  it." 

"  Ephraim— Mr- White,  (Katy's  voice  trem- 
bled a  little,)  you  forget  yourself,  and  me,  too, 
in  talking  thus.  Such  conduct  and  language 
cannot  possibly  tend  to  deepen  my  respect  or 
esteem  for  you.  You  can  talk  further  with  my 
parents  at  any  time,  but  now,  you  must  certainly 
allow  me  to  wish  you  good-night;"  and  Kate 
attempted  to  pass  him.  But  he  caught  at  her 
arm  as  she  reached  the  door.  Katy  wrenched 
her  hand  from  him  as  from  the  touch  of  a  ser- 
pent, exclaiming,  with  pale  face  : 

"  Mr.  White,  lay  not  your  hand  upon  me  ! 
And  know  that,  now,  I  despise  both  you  and 
your  offer ;  and  sooner  than  become  your  wife,  I 
would  beg  from  door  to  door !" 

Ephraim  started  back,  a  look  of  rage  coming 
over  his  features.  He  spread  out  his  long  hand 
to  detain  her  as  she  moved  from  him  ;  but,  his 
feet  becoming  entangled  in  the  rug  which  was 
spread  before  the  door,  ere  he  was  aware  he 
measured  his  huge  length  upon  the  floor,  and 
Katy  glided  by  him  from  the  room. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  heavy  front  door  went 
to  with  a  bang,  and  Katy  stood  smiling  at  the 
recollection  of  Ephraim's  ludicrous  situation,  in 
her  chamber. 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Ray  was  up  betiTies. 
The  storm  had  passed,  and  it  was  cold  and  clear. 
Mr.  Ray's  hired  man  had  brought  out  the  horse 
harnessed  into  the  sleigh  ;  and  now  the  farmer, 
muffled  in  his  great  overcoat,  and  provisioned 
for  the  day,  (for  it  was  a  long  ride  over  to  the 
next  town,)  bestowed  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  wife, 
and,  stroking  Katy's  hair,  jumped  into  his  cut- 
ter and  rode  away  from  the  farm-house. 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  her  mother,  as  the  girl 
was  busy  helping  her  with  the  day's  baking,  "  I 
will  let  you  make  the  brown  bread  and  see  to  the 
pies  to  day.  You'll  have  to  l'arn,  and  be  right 
clever,  too  ;  for  Ephraim's  mother  was  a  dread- 
ful particular  woman,  and  he'll  expect  you  to  be 
purty  handy,  bavin'  sich  a  mother  as  you've 
had,  you  know." 

"Don't,  mother — don't  talk  so!  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  yon,  and  I  cannot  marry  Ephraim 
White.  If  there  wasn't  another  man  in  all  By- 
field,  I  wouldn't,  for  I  despise  him ;  and  all  he 
wants  me  for  is  to  '  save  hiring.'and  because  he 
knows  father  is  worth  property,"  replied  Kate. 

"  Why,  child,  what's  got  into  you,  to  talk  of 
Ephraim  in  that  way?  Ho  is  a  right  clever 
young  man,  and  well-to-do  ;  a  leetle  snug,  to  be 
sure,  in  a  bargain,  but.  he'd  set  a  deal  by  his  wife, 
Katy.  Why,  there  isn't  a  gal  in  all  Byfield  but 
would  be  glad  to  have  the  chance  you're  refus- 
ing !  Your  father  and  I  both  want  to  see'  you 
well  settled  in  life,  now  we're  getting  old,  and  to 
have  a  good  home  of  your  own.  You'd  think 
well  of  Ephraim,  I  know,  after  a  spell.  He  aint 
handsome,  to  be  sure;  but '  handsome  is  that 
handsome  docs/  I  say." 

Kate  found  that  her  objections  had  little 
weight  with  her  mother,  so  she  said  nothing  fur- 
ther at  that  time,  but  resolved  to  appeal  to  her 
father  on  his  return  with  hopes  of  better  success. 

The  day  had  been  bitter  cold,  and  towards 
nightfall  the  wind  rose  violently,  heaping  the 
light  snow  of  the  previous  night  into  high  drifts, 
whirling  and  sifting  it  about  till  it  sounded 
against  the  window-panes  like  a  driving  storm. 
It  was  now  eight  o'clock,  and  Mrs.  Ray  had 
waited  supper  beyond  the  usual  hour  for  her 
husband,  wondering  what  had  detained  him  so 
long  at  town. 

"  Katy,"  she  said,  as  the  girl  came  to  the 
hearth  from  the  window,  whence  she  had  been 
looking,  "  stir  the  fire,  and  put  on  more  wood, 
for  your  fathcr'll  be  chilled  through  -with  his 
long  ride.  Goiu'  on  past  eight !  Why,  what 
can  have  kept  him  so  late,  child  ?  I  declare,  it 
makes  me  feel  bad,  hearing  the  wind  sound  so 
mournful  round  the  house  !  I  hope  nothing's 
happened  to  Jacob;"  and  Mrs.  Ray  laid  down 
her  knitting-work  and  joined  Katy,  who  had 
again  taken  her  station  at  the  window,  and  two 
anxious  faces,  pressed  closely  against  the  panes, 
looked  out  into  the  night  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  expected  one. 

Ten — twenty — thirty  minutes  passed,  ajid  the 
old-fashioned  clock  in  the  corner  sounded  out 
nine,  when  Katy  started,  and  exclaimed,  joyful- 
ly, "  I  hear  bells  ;  he  is  coming,  mother !  And 
there — I  see  the  sleigh  coming  up  the  yard !" 
And  she  eagerly  ran  to  the  outer  door,  to  be  met, 
not  by  her  father,  as  expected,  but  by  two  of  the 
neighbors,  bearing  in  between  them  a  senseless 
form,  which  was  instantly  recognized  as  their 
beloved  one. 


<;  i,  i:  a  sox's  i»i<"roiti  a  l. 
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"  Don't  ho  snitv-1,  Mis.  Ray  and  Katy.  Ho 
isn't  ilciifl — only  kind  oJ  numbed  with  the  COWi 
I  reckon,  and,  maybe,  hurt  n  loOtlo  ;  for  1  found 

him  out  by  tho   Cro  B   Roods.    Tl Id  homo 

Imil  pot  Beared,  I  guess,  by  Bonrcthin"  or  rather, 
nnd  thvowed  him  out  against  tin'  stone  posl  a1 
tho  corner." 

KatO,  palO  nnd  h-mliM,  hfid  listoiml  to  Mr. 
Jackthah's  words;  hut  her  mothof,  equally 
alarmed,  hafl  retained  sulHcienl  presence  of  mind 
to  request  tho  two  noiglfhors  to  boar  her  hushand 
■  into  the  adjoining  hedrooin,  nnd  to  immediately 
dispatch  the  hired  man  for  old  Doctor  Wnlters. 

"  I'm  afeored  Jacob's  hurt  inwardly  ;  liu  don't 
seem  to  come  to  any,"  she  said,  at),  after  a  half 
hour's  rubbing  and  bathing  in  hot  mixtures,  ho 
showed  no  additional  symptoms  of  conscious- 
ness. 

"  That's  what  I'm  n  thinking]  too,  Mrs.  TC:iy 
— ho  seems  so  kind  o'  limher-liko,"  returned  Mr. 
Jnckmnn.  "  Lucky,  wasn't  it,  I  como  along 
jest  as  I  did  I  or  ho'd  'a'  heen  frozen  heforo  long. 
It's  n  bitter  cold  night  out.  He  must  V  laid 
there  a  good  half  hour  as  'twas,  for  ho'd  passed 
me  clown  by  Willow  Creek  some  time  before, 
nnd  spoke,  and  said  he'd  been  belated  over  at  tho 
town.  After  that  I  stopped  a  spell  into  tho  cor- 
ner store,  and  was  jest  eomiu'  home,  when  I 
Found  him  layin'  scnseless-liko  in  the  road.  My 
fust  thought  was  that  he  was  froze  ;  but  the  buf- 
faloes hud  fell  out  with  him,  and  kept  him  from 
tho  snow." 

Old  Doctor  Walters  soon  stood  by  the  hedsido 
of  Mr.  Kay,  and,  with  grave  face,  felt  Ms  pulso 
nnd  looked  on  his  palo  features. 

"  Has  he  moved,  or  given  any  tokens  of  re- 
turning life  ?"  he  nsked. 

"No,  doctor!"  sobbed  Mrs.  Kay;  "Jacob 
has  laid  jest  so  over  since  be  was  brought  home. 
We've  done  everything — rubbed  him,  and  lud 
him  in  hot  blankets — but  can't  rouse  him.  0, 
doctor,  can't  you  do  something  1"  And  she 
gazed  anxiously  into  his  face. 

"  Kate,  bring  mo  some  warm  water  in  a 
tumbler." 

The  girl  quickly  obeyed  ;  and  the  old  doctor, 
dropping  therein  a  white  powder,  raised  up  the 
senseless  man,  ami,  pressing  open  the  shut  teeth, 
forced  down  the  potion. 

"  If  that  don't  have  effect  within  an  hour,  I'm 
ufraid  I  shall  have  to  give  him  up,"  he  said. 

How  anxious  the  eyes  bent  over  farmer  Kay's 
pale  face  as  the  tardy  minutes  lugged  by  !"  But 
they  were  all  spent  at  last — and  yet,  no  change 
in  the  sufferer ;  only  that  same  heavy,  slow 
breathing  enme  from  his  purple  lips. 

"  I  fear  nothing  more  will  avail.  Mr.  Kay 
will  probably  continue  in  this  state  twenty-four 
hours,  then  sink  away,"  said  Doctor  Walters, 
buttoning  up  his  overcoat.  "  His  injuries  are  of 
a  nature  medicine  cannot  reach.  I  must  leave 
him  now,  for  I  have  a  patient  dangerously  ill  in 
the  village ;  but  I  will  be  over  again  before 
morning.  What  is  it,  Kate  V  he  said,  kindly, 
as  he  caught  the  questioning  expression  of  tho 
girl's  eye  breaking  up  through  her  tears.  "  We 
doctors  cannot  alwn3rs  save  lives." 

"  0  !  can't  something  be  done  ?  Can't  another 
doctor  tell  us  something — something,  I  mean, 
that  you  have  forgotten  now  V  she  added;  for 
the  girl,  in  common  with  all  dwellers  in  Byefield, 
held,  the  skill  of  the  old.  doctor  in  wholesome 
awe.     "  We  can't  let  father  die !     There  is  a 

doctor  from  B over  to  Mr.  Brown's.     Lucy 

says  he  is  skilful,  and  has  a  great  deal  of  city 
practice.    Perhaps — " 

"  Certainly,  Kate — I  am  willing,"  said  the  old 
physician,  kindly,  and  with  no  particle  of  pro- 
fessional jealousy.  "  Call  in  whom  you  please  ; 
but  I  fear  your  father  is  injured  hopelessly.  With 
God,  however,  all  things  are  possible.  Send  for 
this  young  man,  Mrs.  Ray,  and  I  will  consult 
with  him  in  three  hours  from  now,  when  I  will 
he  back  again.  Jump  in,  Kate,  and  ride  along 
with  me  to  the  comer — but  no ;  send  the  hired 
man  along.  You  are  excited,  child,  and  we 
must  not  let  you  run  the  risk  of  your  death-cold 
such  a  night  as  this."  And,  accompanied  by 
the  stalwart  hired  man,  the  old  doctor  drove 
away. 

"  0,  you  will  save  my  father,  Doctor  Ford  1" 
exclaimed  Kate  Kay,  as,  a  half  hour  later,  the 
young  physician  arrived,  accompanied  by  Farmer 
Brown,  who  hastened  to  express  his  neighborly 
sympathy  at  their  sudden  trouble.  "  You  will 
not  let  him  die  %"  And  her  blue  eyes  were  bent 
on  his  with  a  trusting  expression,  which  did 
more  than  all  their  previous  interviews  at  Lucy 
Brown's  to  fasten  the  young  man's  love  for 
sweet  Katy  Ray. 


"  Whatever  my  little  skill  eiiii  effect  nluill  bo 
done  f,.t'  your  father,  trust  me,  MisN  Kay,"  he 
replied ,  in  n  deep,  manly  Voice,  as  ho  stdod  al 

the    bedside    examining   llie    patient,  "  thOOg  li   I 

irir  if  a  physician  so  old  and  skilful  ad  Doctor 
Wflltfirt  has  expressed  his  doubts,  /can  avail 
but  little.  And  yet,"  he  added,  with  brighten 
ing  look,  after  a  ItJrig  and  ean-ful  noting  of  the 
senseless  man,  "  ii  may  be.  1  would  not  hold 
out  false  hopes — but,  my  dear  Mrs.  Kay,  pardon 
mo  if  1  say  thai  I  tyondor  Doctor  Walters  did 
not  adopt  the  usual  method  of  relieving  uncon- 
sciousness by  letting  blood.  PIOOSO  I 'ring  a 
bowl  and  bandages."  And  while  Kale  obeyed 
his  directions  with  alacrity,  he  drew  forth  his 
surgical  case,  and  applied  his  lancet  to  tho  swol- 
len veins  of  Mr.  Kay's  left  nrm. 

At  first  a  thick,  dark  stream  oozed  forth  slug- 
gishly ;  then  it  flowed  redder  and  freer;  and 
presently,  even  while  tho  bandages  were  being 
adjusted,  Mr.  Kay  stirred  slightly  and  oponed 
his  eyes. 

This  success  with  his  patient  was  quite  beyond 
tho  young  physician's  expectations  ;  and  in  an- 
other hour,  while  all  around  stood  anxiously 
awaiting  some  new  change,  lie  spoke,  faintly — 

"  Katy — Mother  1" 

"  Ilerc  we  are,  father,"  said  Katy,  bursting  in- 
to n  passion  of  tears,  which  sho  labored  hard  to 
check ;  then  she  came  forward  and  kissed  his 
tanned,  seamed  forehead. 

"  He  will  live  1"  said  old  Doctor  Walters,  as, 
an  hour  or  two  after,  he  again  'stood  in  the  siek 
man's  room  ;  and  it  was  with  an  almost  frater- 
nal grasp  he  held  the  young  stranger  physician's 
hand  in  tacit  acknowledgement  of  his  skill. 
Then,  after  a  few  moments'  conversation,  dm-ing 
which  Doctor  Walters  gave  a  few  directions  for 
the  patient,  and  invited  the  young  doctor  to  visit 
him  ere  he  left  the  town,  he  rode  away — the 
neighbors  dispersed  to  their  homes — and  the 
young  physician,  pressing  Kate's  hand  at  part- 
ing, also  returned  with  Farmer  Brown,  prom- 
ising to  be  at  the  farm-house  again  with  tho 
morning. 

"  Katy — where  is  my  little  Katy  V  again  said 
the  farmer,  feebly,  as  tho  dawn  began  to  break, 
while  his  wife  and  daughter  sat  in  their  silent 
watch  in  the  darkened  room. 

"  Here  I  am,  father,"  she  said,  taking  his  hand 
and  bonding  over  him. 

"Ah,  yes;  that  is  a  good  girl,  Katy.  I've 
had  a  bad  dream,  daughter,"  he  added,  drawing 
her  face  down  to  his  on  the  pillow.  "  A  bad 
dream,  mother,"  reaching  out  his  hand  to  his 
wife.  "  I  dreampt  that  a  great,  hungry  hawk 
came  after  our  little  bird,  mother,  and  kept  tryin' 
to  get  her  in  Ins  clutches  and  carry  her  off;  and, 
somehow,  we  both  stood  lookiu'  on,  and  didn't 
hinder  him,  but  let  him  havo  her ;  and  so  our 
bird  was  carried  away.  But  I  dreampt  that, 
bimeby,  she  came  back  to  us,  all  torn  and  bleed- 
iu',  and  then  we  both  saw  our  mistake — but 
'twas  too  late !  But,  Katy,  bird,  you're  safe 
here,  and  your  old  father  wont  worry  any  more 
about  ye;  for  you  don't  want  to  leave  him, 
child  V 

"  No,  father,  I  will  never  leave  you,"  said  the 
girl,  stroking  his  gray  hairs  and  kissing  his 
wrinkled  forehead.  "  But  you  must  try  and  go 
to  sleep  now." 

"  Yes,  Jacob ;  you're  sick,  and  you  must  try 
and  go  to  sleep,  and  not  talk,"  said  Mrs.  Ray, 
with  softened  voice.  "  You  see,  the  horse  threw 
you  from  the  sleigh,  and  you  haven't  been 
dreamin',  only  your  head's  weak,  and  you 
thought  so." 

"Yes,  yes,  mother,  I  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Ray.  "  Bnt  just  look  here  one  bit ;  you  mustn't 
say  any  more  about  giving  our  Katy  to  Ephraim 
White — for  he's  the  hawk  after  our  pet  bird. 
D'ye  hear,  mother?  Ephraim's  the  hawk — but 
he  can't  have  her." 

"  Yes — sart'inly,  Jacob.  You  can  do  as  you 
think  best ;  though,  to  my  mind,  Ephraim's  a 
likely  young  man,  and  Kate  '11  never  do  better. 
But,"  she  continued,  in  a  softened  tone,  "  you 
can  do  as  you  like,  you  and  Kate,  about  it.  Do 
try  and  go  to  sleep,  now ;  you  dunno  how  much 
good  'twill  do  you.  The  doctor  said  you  ought 
to  be  kept  quiet." 

"  Yes,  try  and  get  rest,  Mr.  Ray,"  said  Doc- 
tor Ford,  who  stood  just  in  the  doorway,  having 
come  over  to  the  farm-house  at  an  early  horn-, 
in  his  "anxiety  for  his  patient — "  try  and  sleep 
quietly,  and  Mrs.  Ray  and  myself  will  vouch 
for  the  good  keeping  and  safety  of  your  daugh- 
ter." 

Perhaps  old  Farmer  Ray — sick  and  weak 
though  he   was — read  a  faint  glimpse  of  the 


trne   state   Of  affairs   in   the  rosy  blush  which 

Stood     on     Kate's    elin-K ,  and     lie'     fiBUdOT    Himle 

which  hovered  on  the  young  physician's  lips  an 
who  glided  past  him;  but  he  only  turned  bis 
bead  on  his  pillow  and  BOUghl  Ha-  mm  li  m-'-ded 
rent  ;  and  when  Doctor  Ford  oseap'.l  IVoui  Mis. 
Kay's  profUSC  OXprcSSlOnB  of  gnoitude  for  "sa- 
vin' Jacob's  life,"  and  turned  his  nor  •■'    head 

homeward  in  the  direction  Of  Farmer  [ImwiiV 
SObsttfntfal  farm-bouse,  that  smile  had  not  van- 
ished from  bis  lips. 

It  was  in  early  Spring  when  the  young  dOCtbr 
again  found  it  necessary  to  Ids  heart  happiness 
to  visit  Byfieldj  and,  one  day,  sitting  in  the 
faun  house  of  Farmer  Hay — who,  by  this  time", 

had  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries— he   fi I 

courage  to  speak  of  his  love  for  his  daughter, 
milling — "  I  cannot  leave  without  a  promise  that, 
in  the  future,  she  may  he  mine." 

"  I  will  give  you  my  girl,  Doctor  Ford,  and 
may  Heaven  bless  you  both  !"  replied  Farmer 
Ray.  "I've  seen  how 'twas,  all  along.  Hero, 
Kitty," — as  he  joined  them — "your  old  father 
is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  you — can  spare  you  as 
well  as  not ;  and  here's  a  young  man  that  I  think 
is  rather  more  to  yonr  mind  than  Ephraim 
White,"  he  added,  slyly. 

"0,  father  I"  began  Kate,  blushing  violently, 
hut  the  happy  glance  which  just  then  met  her's 
checked  her  answer. 

"Here,  mother;  como  and  thank  fortune  that 
our  bird  has  missed  the  hawk — that  I  dreampt 
about,  you  know — and  hear  how  I'vo  given  her 
to  Doctor  Ford,  the  preserver,  under  Providence, 
of  my  life." 

And  when  the  June  roses  bloomed,  there  was 
a  wedding  in  Bylicld,  and  poor  Ephraim  "White 
was  left  to  find  another  to  take  chai-ge  of  his 
farm-house  and  he  his  wedded  slave. 

And  thus  happily  ended  Kitty  Ray's  loves. 


A  DINNER  FOR  THE  POOR. 

"William  Fox,  of  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 
true  old  school  of  Friends.  His  sympathy  for 
the  poor  was  oxcited  by  serving  in  the  onice  of 
overseer,  and,  seeing  how  poor  some  were  who 
had  to  pay  the  poor-rates,  he  resolved  to  econo- 
mize the  parish  funds,  and  thus  prevent  their 
miseries  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom  then  in  many  of  the  parishes  for  the  over- 
seer and  committee  who  attended  the  weekly 
payment  of  the  paupers,  to  have  a  good  dinner 
at  the  close  of  the  day's  labor,  and  this  was  paid 
for  out  of  the  poor-rates;  but  as  it  was  a  mani- 
fest abuse,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the 
practise.  He  therefore  hastened  away  before  the 
close  of  the  weekly  payment,  to  the  dining-room, 
and  thus  addressed  the  master  of  the  workhouse  : 

"  Is  the  dinner  ready  V 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Then  bring  it  in." 

"Are  the  gentlemen  ready,  sir  V 

"  Never  mind  the  gentlemen.  I  say  bring  it 
in."     And  this  was  done. 

"Now  call  all  the  poor  people,  sir, — now  call 
all  the  poor  people.  Dost  thou  not  hear  what  I 
say,  sir  V 

"  This  dinner  is  for  the  gentlemen." 

"  For  the  gentlemen  ?  O,  who  pays  for  it, 
then, — do  the  gentlemen  ?" 

The  wrorkhouse  master,  staring  most  araazed- 
ly,  said,  "  Why,  no,  sir,  I  reckon  not;  it  is  paid 
for  out  of  the  poor-rates." 

"  Out  of  the  poor-rates !  To  be  sure  it  is; 
thou  art  right.  Poor  rates,  eh  ?  I  think  we 
have  no  gentlemen's  rates ;  so  fetch  in  the  poor 
at  once,  and  work  quick." 

The  workhouse  master  went,  and  William 
Fox  went  too,  to  see  that  he  did  as  he  was  or- 
dered, and  not  give  the  alarm  to  the  gentlemen  ; 
and  in  a  few  seconds  were  hurried  in  a  host  of 
hungry  paupers  who  had  not  for  years  set  eyes 
on  such  a  feast  as  that.  They  did  not  wait  "for 
a  second  invitation  to  place  themselves  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  William  Fox  bade  them  help  themselves, 
and  at  once  there  was  a  scene  of  activity  that 
for  the  time  it  lasted  justified  the  name  of  the 
house.  It  was  workhouse,  indeed.  William 
Fox  all  the  time  stood  cutting  and  carving  and 
handing  good  pieces  of  pudding  and  meat  to 
such  as  could  not  get  seats ;  m  a  few  minutes 
there  was  a  thorough  clearance  of  the  table. 
Scarcely  had  William  Eox  dismissed  his  de- 
lighted company  when  another  company  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  theoe  were  the  gentlemen, 
who  stood  in  amazement. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  they,  "  what  is  this — 
why  is  the  table  in  this  state  ?  Where  is  the 
dinner  V  ' 

"  I  found  a  very  good  dinner  ready,  and  as  I 
know  that  none  but  the  poor  have  a  right  to  dine 
out  of  the  parish  funds,  I  have  served  it  out  to 
the  poor  accordingly  ;  but  if  any  one  of  you  is 
in  want  of  a  dinner,  he  may  come  home  with 
me  and  1  will  give  him  one." 

The  gentlemen  knew  well  tho  character  they 
had  to  deal  with,  and  never  attempted  to  renew 
the  practise  of  dining  at  the  public  charge  dur- 
ing William  FoxJs  year  of  office. 


EVENING. 

Ti"  BTODlng  ;   fr-nn  (li--  Imlniy  (rut 

How  loft  *)■<■  bteeKbil  kwi'II  ; 
Bearing  the  low,  sweet  melodies 

That     Mr  tli.-  h-iify  dflll; 

\\  hare  tbo  Kind  (traamlet'a  illTerjr  rbluica 

Bind  mHIj   III"'  nlf/lil-blnl'K  mug, 
And  eohOOl  of unearthly  lyres 
Flout  on  the  n!r  along. 

The  glorious  *titrN  loolt  gently  down 

Upon  tho  Our  greon earth, 

And  rfiont  their  living  liymnn  of  prtit*o 

To  Him  wiin  ffsn  them  birth — 
Who  sent  thole  "iilniriK  armlet  out 
Upon  the  blno  expanse, 

And  iimrnlmll'd  them  through  DOII&dlMI  yean 
To  wheel  the  my«tlc  dunco. 

The  luirp-'onn  miirniVlngon  the  wind, 

The  gently  whimpering  leaves, 
Tbo  lOtann  upellB  of  harmony, 

That  nlght'fl  pale  minstrel  weave* — 

0,  who  can  toll  their  magic  power 

To  Boothe  the  throbblog  brcawt? 
When  stern  ulIllction'H  iron  hand 

llath  Hftdly  on  it  premt. 

Great  Power,  who  rul'st  the  orbs  thai  itMit 

Upon  night'M  azure  arch, 
And  o'er  the  vast  ctberial  plains 

Mark'd  out  their  shining  mnirli ; 
0  teach  our  humbled  souls  to  bow 

Before  thy  radiant  throne, 
And  bid  our  trembling  spirits  rest 

Safe  on  the  Eternal  One. 


"  Is  it  possible,  miss,  you  do  not  know  the 
names  of  some  of  your  best  friends  ?" 

"  Certainly — I  don't  even  know  what  my  own 
may  be  a  year  from  now." 


WAR  HORSES. 

General  Washington  had  two  favorite  horses  ; 
one,  a  large  elegant  parade  horse  of  a  chestnut 
color,  high-spirited  and  of  a  gallant  carriage  ; 
this  horse  had  belonged  to  the  British  army ; 
the  other  whs  smaller,  and  his  color  sorrel. 
This  he  used  always  to  ride  in  time  of  action ;  so 
that  whenever  the  general  mounted  him,  the 
word  ran  through  the  ranks,  "  We  have  busi- 
ness on  hand." 

At  the  battle  of  Gcrmantown,  General  Wayne 
rode  his  gallant  roan,  and  in  charging  the  ene- 
my, his  horse  received  a  wound  in  his  head,  and 
felt,  as  was  supposed,  dead.  Two  days  after, 
the  roan  returned  to  the  American  camp,  not 
materially  injured,  and  was  again  fit  for  ser- 
vice. 

During  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  some  of  the 
horses,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  having  re- 
covered from  the  first  agony  of  their  wounds, 
fell  to  eating  the  grass  about  them,  thus  sur- 
rounding themselves  with  a  circle  of  bare 
ground,  the  limited  extent  of  which  showed  their 
weakness  ;  others  of  these  interesting  animals 
were  observed  quietly  grazing  in  the  middle  of 
the  field,  between  the  two  hostile  lines,  their 
riders  having  been  shot  off  then*  backs  ;  and  the 
balls  that  flew  over  their  heads,  and  the  roaring 
behind  and  before,  caused  no  respite  of  the  usual 
instinct  of  their  nature.  When  a  charge  of 
cavalry  weut  past,  near  to  any  of  these  stray 
horses,  the  trained  animals  would  set  oft",  form 
themselves  in  the  rear  of  their  mounted  com- 
panions, and  though  without  riders,  gallop 
strenuously  along  with  the  rest,  not  stopping  or 
flinching  when  the  fatal  shock  with  the  enemy 
took  place. 


The  hand  of  the  generous  man  is  like  the 
clouds  of  heaven  which  drop  upon  the  earth  fruits 
and  flowers  ;  the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  is  like  a 
desert  of  sand,  which  swalloweth  with  greedi- 
ness the  showers  that  fall,  but  burieth  them  in 
its  bosom,  and  produceth  nothing. 
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HENRY  HUDSON. 

The  picture  we  present  to  the  readers  of  the 
Pictobial,  on  this  page,  is  a  representation  of 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  North  American  Continent — the  discovery 
of  the  North  River  by  Henry  Hudson.  Few 
events  have  ever  wrought  with  such  an  imme- 
diate influence  upon  the  settlement  of  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  continent.  There  lies  the 
lordly  Hudson  River  before  the  eye,  coming 
down  through  the  royal  gates  of  the  Highlands, 
a  picture  of  beauty  and  grandeur  not  equalled  by 
any  that  can  be  sketched  on  canvas.    Yonder 


shore,  and,  clad  in  the  suit  peculiar  to  his  times 
— top-boots  encasing  his  calves  and  a  graceful 
plume  in  his  hat — is  negotiating  with  the  lords 
of  the  forest  for  privileges  which  he  desires  to 
secure.  The  chiefs  listen  with  attention,  and 
answer  deferentially  to  his  proposals.  In  the 
canoe  to  the  right  stand  two  stalwart  warriors, 
while  on  the  shore  a  little  beyond  is  to  be  seen 
one  of  their  "dusky  mates,"  with  her  papoose 
lying  before  her.  Nothing  can  be  truer  to  na- 
ture, and  therefore  finer  in  its  effect,  than  the 
representation  given  in  the  picture  of  these  red 
men ;  they  all  stand  up  like  the  wonderful  beings 


of  the  discovery  that  was  to  open  to  them  new 
and  vaster  avenues  of  wealth  in  the  Northwest. 
A  number  of  London  merchants,  therefore, 
speedily  organized  in  an  effective  company,  and 
forthwith  subscribed  the  capital  needed  to  carry 
out  the  enterprise.  Henry  Hudson  enjoyed  an 
excellent  name  as  a  bold  and  fearless,  as  well  as 
skilful  navigator,  ami  him  they  at  once  selected 
as  their  leader  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  year 
1607,  therefore,  he  set  sail  from.  London  in  a 
vessel  of  small  dimensions,  with  no  other  crew 
than  ten  men  and  a  boy.  He  sailed  along  the 
forbidding  shores  of  Greenland,  and  pushed  his 


also  to  keep  up  their  spirits  by  such  favorable 
representations  as  he  could  truly  make.  He  was 
yet  hopeful  and  resolute,  but  he  found  he  could 
impart  none  of  his  spirit  to  them.  And  finding 
he  would  be  likely  to  get  no  further  aid  in  Eng- 
land, he  went  over  to  Holland,  and  offered  his 
services  as  an  experienced  navigator  to  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company.  After  much  con- 
sultation, through  the  influence  of  one  man  of 
their  number,  they  signified  their  willingness  to 
fit  out  a  small  vessel,  and  place  him  in  command 
of  it.  This  little  craft  was  named  the  Half 
Moon ;  and  it  was  from  the  deck  of  this  same 


HENRY   HUDSON  ASCENDING   THE   HUDSON   RIVER, 


are  the  high  hills,  the  green  slopes,  and  the  far 
distant  mountains.  On  this  side  and  that  the 
river  makes  beautiful  bays  and  coves  along  its 
shores,  whero  little  navies  of  boats  might  ride 
securely.  Li  the  middle  of  the  stream  lies  the 
quaint  vessel  commanded  by  Hudson,  with  its 
high  poop  and  queer  lines,  seemingly  the  new 
mistress  of  the  virgin  scene  into  which,  as  into 
a  dream,  it  has  drifted.  On  the  left  are  two  red 
men  in  their  light  bark  canoe,  paddling  their 
swift  and  silent  way  to  the  shore  where  the  lead- 
ing event  of  the  picture  is  at  the  moment  trans- 
piring. The  immediate  foreground  presents  the 
scene  which  tells  the  whole  story.  Henry  Hud- 
son has,  with  a  handful  of  companions,  come  on 


they  were,  ignorant  of  fear,  of  few  and  simple 
wants,  bound  to  remember  injuries  even  longer 
than  they  would  kindnesses,  noble  in  their  phy- 
sical proportions,  and  indeed  children  of  Nature, 
without  the  guile  taught  of  civilization.  The 
whole  group  vividly  calls  up  the  history  of  those 
days  before  the  mind  again,  and  the  prominent 
actors  in  this  particular  scene  live  anew  before 
the  eye.  Just  at  the  point  of  time  in  history 
when  Hudson  made  his  appearance  on  tho  stage, 
the  desire  to  discover  a  Northwest  Passage  had 
received  a  fresh  stimulus  by  the  successful  enter- 
prises that  were  projected  by  merchants  into  the 
far  East.  The  maritime  nations  of  Europe 
suddenly  waked  up  to  the  imagined  importance 


adventurous  way  northward  to  a  point  never 
reached  before  by  any  navigator  known.  Hav- 
ing reached  Spitzbergen,  he  would  have  taken 
sufficient  time  to  continue  his  explorations,  but 
that  the  collecting  masses  of  ice  compelled  him 
to  return  home.  But  his  lack  of  success  nowise 
discouraged  him.  In  the  following  year  he  set 
out  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  hoping  es- 
pecially to  touch  the  shores  of  Asia  by. travers- 
ing the  sea  that  swept  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Nova  Zembla.  He  reached  Nova  Zembla  this 
time,  and  landed  on  its  shores ;  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  push  his  way  any  farther  eastward. 
He  sailed  for  London  again,  therefore,  and  stated 
the  case  as  it  was  to  his  employers,  endeavoring 


vessel,  which  the  reader  sees  lying  so  peacefully 
in  the  stream,  that  the  famous  Hudson,  first  of 
all  civilized  white  men,  beheld  the  beauty  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  shores  of  the  river  that  so 
fitly  bears  his  name.  He  took  his  son  on  board 
with  him,  and  set  sail  from  Amsterdam  for  the 
"Western  "World  on  the  fourth  day  of  April, 
1607.  Eirst  he  steered,  as  before,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Nova  Zembla.  Then,  finding  his  course 
seriously  obstructed  by  ice,  he  turned  westward, 
and  finally  dropped  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
Penobscot,  in  Maine.  Thence  he  followed  along 
the  coast,  making  many  new  discoveries,  and 
finally  sailed  up  the  noble  river  which  bears  his 
name,  as  far  as  whcre_Albany  now  stands. 
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ST.  GEORGE,  BERMUDA. 

Tho  Bermudas,  or  Somcrs'  Islands,  are  a 
group  of  small  islands  lying  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  about  six  hundred  miles  south-easterly 
from  Capo  Hattcrns,  and  eighty  miles  still  far- 
ther, in  a.  little  different  direction,  from  Capo 
Cod.  They  are  tho  possessions  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Of  their  history,  the  following  facts  em- 
body everything  that  is  of  general  interest ;  they 
wcro  first  discovered  in  the  year  1527,— though 
some  accounts  say  earlier  than  this  by  more  than 
twenty  years, — by  a  Spanish  captain  named 
Juan  Bcrmudes  ;  but  they  were  not  formally 
fcikon  possession  of  until  1543,  when  a  Spanish 
■  sailor  named  Camclo  claimed  them  on  behalf  of 
his  government,  and  cut  his  name  on  a  rock, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Spanish-Rock  to  this 
day.  Then  history  is  silent  about  them  till  1593  ; 
in  which  year  an  Englishman  by  the  name  of 
May,  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew  of  a  French 
ship,  were  wrecked  here,  and  out  of  fifty  persons 
about  twenty-six  gained  the  shore.  These  islands 
are  also  called  Somcrs'  Islands,  because  Admiral 
Sir  Gcorgo  Somers,  the  English  commander, 
was  wrecked  here,  on  his  way  to  Virginia,  in  the 
summer  of  1609.     The  men  built  a  couple  of 


vessels  of  cedar,  in  which  they  again  embarked, 
and  finally  reached  Jamestown  in  1610.  King 
James  included  the  Bermudas  in  his  charter  of 
Virginia  ;  but  the  company  afterwards  sold  them 
to  a  party  of  upwards  of  ono  hundred  parsons. 
The  name  of  "  Bermuda  Hundreds."  thus  has 
pointed  significance  in  Virginia.  Sixty  of  the 
new  settlers  arrived  at  these  islands  in  July, 
1612,  and  at  once  began  operations.  It  was 
their  expectation  that  large  quantities  of  amber- 
gris would  be  found  here  ;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed.  The  islands,  at  their  greatest 
height,  do  not  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tho  sea,  and 
look  flat  and  low  to  the  approaching  voyager. 
Coral  reefs,  the  wonderful  work  of  countless 
ocean  insects,  hedge  in  and  surround  these  islands 
on  every  side,  reaching  out  into  the  ocean  as  far 
as  fifteen  miles.  The  channels  are  of  course 
extremely  tortuous,  that  convey  mariners  safely 
among  these  hidden  reefs,  but  the  peaceful  htven 
to  which  they  conduct  at  last,  is  all  that  a  tem- 
pest-tossed crew  could  in  their  hearts  desire. 
The  picture  that  we  give  below  of  the  town  of 
St.  George,  was  taken  from  another  island, — that 
of  St.  David.     On  the  right  of  the  same  are 


seen  the  royal  barracks  and  Fort  Victoria,  cov- 
ering the  hill ;  on  the  extreme  left,  at  the  top  of 
tho  hill  there,  ia  Fort  St.  George.  The  town 
sleeps  in  peace  on  the  beautiful  slope,  and  none 
but  the  balmiest  tropical  breezes  fun  the  faces  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  quiet  and  safe  harbor  of 
St.  George  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  island  of  St.  David 
opposite ;  and  no  scene  could  start  more  wel- 
come images  in  the  mind  than  this  same  peace- 
ful, land-locked  harbor,  with  the  numerous  na- 
tional vessels  securely  riding  at  anchor  on  its 
bosom.  There  arc  said  to  be  some  three  hun- 
dred of  these  islands,  or  islets,  in  all,  forming  a 
family  group  in  mid-ocean  that  ever  tempts  the 
eye  and  heart  of  the  roving  sailor.  The  largest 
of  them  is  called  Main  Island,  and  is  fifteen 
miles  long  by  two  and  a-half  broad,  at  the  widest 
part.  Next  comes  St.  George  Island,  which  is 
three  and  a-5>:alf  miles  long,  and  contains  the 
largest  settlement  of  any  in  the  group.  And 
afterwards  follow  in  importance  Somerset,  Ire- 
land Island,  St.  David,  Smith's,  Cooper's,  None- 
such, Songbird  and  Port  Islands.  Tho  harbor 
of  St.  George  is  the  best  afforded  among  the 
collection.    Engineers  of  skill  and  renown  have 


improved  the  channel,  and  the  convicts  perform 
ed  the  necessary  labor.  Military  head-quarters 
are  fixed  at  St.  George,  therefore ;  and  its  de- 
fences are  the  following  forts :  St.  George, 
Victoria,  St.  Catherine,  Cunningham,  Albert, 
and  the  redoubt  on  the  west.  A  regiment  of  tho 
line  is  stationed  here,  numbering  a  thousand 
men.  The  English  admiral,  with  his  fleet  or  a 
part  of  it,  visit  this  station  every  year.  There 
are  steam  lines  between  Bermuda  and  Halifax, 
as  well  as  between  New  York,  Bermuda  and  St. 
Thomas.  Life  at  a  place  in  the  ocean  like  St. 
George  is  always  quiet  and  placid,  nothing  oc- 
curring to  create  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of  exist- 
ence. The  Bcrmudans  are  awakened,  however, 
from  their  chronic  dreaminess  by  the  arrival  of 
national  vessels  at  their  port  from  time  to  time, 
or  of  the  stated  mails  from  New  York  and  Eng- 
land. In  case  of  a  war  between  England  and 
any  other  maritime  nation,  they  would  be  likely 
to  be  put  to  exciting  work  as  soon  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  There 
being  so  many  soldiers,  dockyardmen,  and  offi- 
cers stationed  here,  in  case  England  called  on 
them  to  do  their  utmost  for  her,  a  new  life  would 
doubtless  be  infused  into  them. 
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Bt   0.   0.   SI  CLEAN. 

The  heart  of  woman,  like  the  diamond,  has 
Light  trcapur'd  in  it.    There  a  ray  serene 
Of  Heaven's  own  snnshine  evermore  bath  been. 
And  though  each  Rtar  of  hope  and  joy  may  paea 
Away  in  darkness  from  life's  stormy  sky, 

If  man  hot  rightly  keep  that  heart,  he'll  And 
Sweet  glance  of  consolation  there  enshrined, 
That  will  again  illume  his  spirit's  eye, 
And  through  all  time,  and  trial,  and  distress, 
Beam  on  him  with  a  constant  blessedness. 
Oh !  did  he  always  love  her  as  h«  should, 
She  never  would  forget  him.    Did  he  strew 
Nothing  but  tbornless  flowers  of  kindness  through 
Ilis  "  household  ways,-'  her  happy  spirit  would 
Gather  from  them  love's  honey  like  the  bee, 
And  hive  it  in  the  cells  of  memory, 
In  after  years  to  be  his  manna  food, 
When  worn  and  faint  in  sorrow's  solitude. 


THE  BANDITTI 

OF    THE 

CASTLE  OF  HAEDAYNE, 


BT   II.    L.    STEVENS. 


|  CONTINUED.  | 

CHAPTER  XI. 

AlODg  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
Thoy  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 

Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure ; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  -with  a  disdainful  Fniile, 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.—  Geat. 

The  morning  was  such  as  the  evening  had 
promised,  and  lie  arose  with  the  first  appearance 
of  the  dawn.  His  6tores  were  soon  secured  on 
the  raft,  and,  everything  prepared,  lie  once  more 
returned  to  drop  a  tear  of  filial  piety  on  his 
mother's  grave.  This  last  sad  duty  performed, 
ho  arose,  and  as  he  walked  to  the  shore  often 
turned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  well-known  objects 
that  surrounded  it. 

"Farewell,  thou  peaceful  retreat,"  he  cried. 
"I  quit  thy  calm  scenes,  once  more  to  join  in  a 
busy  world,  if  heaven  permits  this  voyage  to  end 
prosperously.  The  time  may  come  when  I  shall 
turn  with  regret  to  the  remembrance  of  thy 
solitude.  I  quit  thee  to  encounter  unknown 
perils,  and  again  to  throw  myself  within  the  ma- 
chinations of  my  secret  enemies." 

The  thought  seemed  prophetic.  Ho  turned 
from  scenes  made  more  interesting  by  tho  beauty 
of  the  morning,  and  with  a  heart  oppressed  with 
various  emotions,  stepped  upon  tho  raft  that 
was  to  convey  him,  whither  he  knew  not. 

Scarcely  had  ho*  pushed  himself  from  the 
shore,  when  he  began  to  feel  the  influence  of 
the  tide,  which  in  a  short  time  hurried  him  away 
with  great  rapidity.  This  was  a  circumstance 
that  he  had  not  foreseen  ;  but  he  did  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  dismayed  by  it,  since  its  direction 
lay  towards  other  headlands  that  projected  a 
long  way  into  the  sea.  He  now  looked  back  to 
the  island,  and  was  surprised  at  tho  way  he'had 
made.  The  cliffs  looked  formidable  though 
diminished  by  distance,  and  softened  by  the 
morning's  haze ;  and  he  recollected  the  emotions 
with  which,  under  far  different  circumstances, 
he  had  first  beheld  them. 

His  utmost  exertions  now  became  necessary. 
The  rapidity  of  the  current  quickly  hurried  him 
out  of  sight  of  the  island,  and  the  coast  where 
he  first  intended  to  land.  New  headlands  ap- 
peared in  view,  and  were  as  quickly  lost,  while 
with  great  labor  he  continued"  to  work  himself 
across  the  current  towards  the  shore,  though  his 
progress  in  this  direction  was  exceedingly  slow. 

The  strength  of  the  tide  began  gradually  to 
diminish,  and  at  length  it  entirely  ceased.  As 
he  knew  this  would  be  only  for  a  short  time,  he 
again  exerted  all  his  powers,  for  he  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  gained  much  on  tho  shore,  or 
rather  its  direction  seemed  to  recede  from  that 
of  the  tide,  and  it  was  now  near  noon.  The 
ebbing  tide  soon  began  to  act  on  his  raft,  carry- 
ing it  back  in  an  opposito  direction,  while  with 
unceasing  application  he  continued  his  laborious 
endeavors  to  paddle  it  towards  tho  shore.  As 
it  drew  near  evening,  he  found  himself  once 
more  opposite  to  the  island,  and  the  whole  labor 
of  the  day  seemed  only  to  have  carried  him  half 
the  distance  he  had  to  go,  since  the  coast  and 
island  appeared  nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
him. 

In  this  situation  the  evening  began  to  close 
upon  him.  A  slight  chilling  blast  came  on,  and 
some  gathering  clouds  seemed  to  promise  him 


no  long  continnance  of  calm  weather.  The 
hope  that  had  hitherto  prompted  his  exertions 
began  now  to  forsake  him,  as  tjje  darkness  of 
the  night  soon  rendered  him  unconscious  of  the 
direction  in  which  he  was  moving.  The  waves, 
too,  began  to  heave  with  the  gradually  increas- 
ing breeze,  and  soon  rose  in  large  and  long 
swells.         & 

Giraldus,  dejoctcd  and  forlorn,  with  difficulty 
supported  himself  on  the  raft,  as  it  pitched  over 
the  rising  waves,  while  the  breaking  spray  threw 
its  intermitting  showers  over  him,  and  rendered 
his  situation  still  more  comfortless. 

Thus  driving  forward  in  uncertainty,  wearied 
and  jaded  with  fatigue,  shivering  and  benumbed 
with  cold,  passed  the  dark  hour  of  midnight. 
At  length  a  faint  light  glimmering  at  a  distance, 
and  concealed  at  intervals  by  the  intervening 
swell,  appeared  dancing  on  the  waves.  For.  a 
considerable  time  he  gazed,  without  being  able 
to  form  the  least  idea  of  its  nature,  but  he 
thought  it  seemed  to  approach  towards  him. 
Anxiou3  suspenses  at  length  yielded  to  im- 
moderate joy.  He  heard  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice ;  it  vibrated  on  his  heart,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  a  fish- 
ing boat. 

He  now  hailed  it,  and  was  immediately  ans- 
wered. They  rowed  towards  him,  and  discover- 
ing his  situation,  lent  their  aid  to  relieve  him, 
though,  as  the  swell  ran  high,  they  did  not  effect 
it  without  difficulty.  The  joy  of  his  deliverance 
for  6ome  moments  deprived  him  of  the  power  of 
thanking  Ins  preservers  ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  he 
paid  the  first  silent  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Him 
whose  provident  mercy  had  thus  protected  him. 

The  fishermen,  meantime,  were  eager  in  their 
inquiries  from  whence  he  came,  and  by  what 
chance  he  had  been  compelled  to  commit  him- 
self to  tho  mercy  of  the  waves  on  so  wretched  a 
vehicle.  He  briefly  related  to  them  tho  cause, 
and  they  in  turn  informed  him  that  he  was  now 
near  that  part  of  the  coast  which  bounds  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Highlands. 

As  the  night  now  became  still  more  stormy, 
and  their  success  but  very  indifferent,  they  gave 
up  their  employment  and  returned  home. 

Tho  emotions  with  which  Giraldus  stepped 
upon,  the  beach,  can  scarcely  bo  described.  It 
was  returning  to  a  world  from  which  ho  had 
seemed  entirely  cut  off;  it  was  a  resuscitation 
of  life,  and  his  joy  and  gratitude  were  lively  and 
unbounded.  He  now  accepted  the  kind  invita- 
tion of  the  fishermen,  and  accompanied  them  to 
their  humble  habitation. 

A  miserable  cottage,  blackened  and  obscured 
by  the  smoke  of  a  fire  that  blazed  in  tho  middle, 
however  disagreeable  it  might  bo  to  one  unac- 
customed to  hardships,  proved  to  Giraldus  a 
comfort  he  had  not  for  a  long  time  enjoyed. 
The  cracking  furze  warmed  and  enlivened  his 
spirits,  while  the  homely,  though  wholesome 
food  which  the  cottage  afforded,  renewed  tho 
vigor  that  a  long  day  of  ceaseless  toil  had  almost 
entirely  exhausted. 

The  cheerful  looks  of  welcome  of  the  fisher- 
men, the  attentive  hospitality  of  his  wife,  the 
abashed  curiosity  of  tho  ruddy-faced  children, 
and,  above  all,  the  conversation,  rustic  as  it 
was,  of  his  entertainers,  contributed  to  throw  a 
degree  of  calmness  and  pleasure  over  his  mind, 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  To  one 
who  had  been  for  some  time  in  total  solitude, 
his  mind  continually  brooding  over  tho  same 
dismal  events,  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  gave 
relief;  though  a  heavy  sigh  to  tho  memory  of 
his  parents  would  at  times  escape  him. 

A  bed  formed  of  heath,  rendered  soft  by  the 
manner  of  its  preparation,  received  the  wearied 
Giraldus,  and  ho  sunk  into  a  profound  sleep, 
from  which  he  did  not  awake  till  long  after  sun- 
rise. Invigorated  by  rest  he  now  arose,  and 
after  breakfast  took  leave  of  his  kind  entertain- 
ers. In  vain  he  endeavored  to  make  them  ac- 
cept of  some  trifling  acknowledgment.  They 
would  accept  of  nothing ;  the  welcome  they  gave 
arose  from  the  purest'source  of  benevolence.  It 
sought  no  return,  nor  admitted  that  they  had 
conferred  an  obligation. 

With  a  grateful  heart,  Giraldus  quitted  the 
cottage,  and  pursued  the  direction  they  had 
pointed  out  to  him.  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  cannot 
such  hospitality  dwell  with  society  at  large  1 
Alas,  she  shuns  the  ostentatious  mansions  of 
splendor  and  magnificence,  and  takes  up  her 
cheering  abode  in  wilds  and  solitudeB  like 
these." 

The  road  now  ascending  to  an  eminence  gave 
him  a  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  Moun- 
tains covered  with   heath,   extended   on  every 


side,  and  the  uniformity  of  coloring  was  only 
broken  by  the  distances.  Sometimes  a  few  de- 
tached cottages  appeared,  a  flock  of  sheep 
whitened  part  of  the  side  of  a  hill,  or  the  small 
enclosure  seemed  to  represent  vegetation  steal- 
ing into  scenes  that  had  been  appropriated  only 
to  sterility. 

The  same  county  continued  for  miles.  Here 
and  there  a  few  trees  surrounded  a  cottage,  or 
pursuing  the  direction  of  some  mountain  stream, 
fringed  its  banis  at  intervals,  or  followed  its 
course  even  into  the  heart  of  the  narrow,  rocky 
glen,  where  from  the  wide  arched  bridge,  that 
doubly  spanned  the  diminished  stream,  the  tra- 
veller beheld  the  struggling  efforts  of  nature  to 
carry  vegetation  even  into  the  sterile  chasm  of 
the  bare  rock. 

The  way  now  ran  through  a  valley  bounded 
by  heathy  mountains,  down  the  sides  of  winch 
the  distant  torrent  glided  swiftly,  and  formed  a 
silver  line ;  disappearing,  at  times,  behind  the 
abrujst  inequalities,  or  shooting  beneath  the 
high  placed  arch  of  some  rude  bridge,  then  with 
redoubled  impetuosity  reappearing  and  mingling 
its  tributary  stream  with  tho  waters  of  the  river, 
that  wound,  foaming  and  murmuring,  through 
its  rocky  channel  in  the  valley  beneath.  Over 
these  hills,  sublimely  towering  and  deeply  era- 
purpled  by  distance,  appeared  a  range  of  cliff*, 
of  rugged  and  fantastic  forms  ;  while  one  still 
more  immensely  hgh,  immersed  in  clouds,  only 
exhibited  the  abrupt  lines  of  it3  base,  and  left 
the  imagination  to  pursue  their  direction,  and 
fix  the  uncertain  limits  of  its  vast  elevation. 

The  river,  swollen  by  the  frequent  streams 
that  poured  into  it  from  every  fide,  now  as- 
sumed a  more  placid  appearance.  The  banks 
became  thickly  covered  with  trees,  while  it  roll- 
ed its  dark  waters  beneath  their  shady  foliage, 
and  secmod  to  linger  in  the  tranquil  scenes. 
Tho  dividing  waters  formed  a  small  wooded 
island,  that  exhibited  all  the  variegated  beauties 
of  an  autumnal  clump,  under  the  spreading 
branches  of  which  a  solitary  ruin  displayed  at 
intervals  its  gray  walls,  still  more  obscured  by 
ivy  ;  while  one  mouldering  turret  just  rose 
abovo  tho  tufted  wuods  with  which  it  was  em- 
bosomed. 

A  bold  face  of  rock  on  tho  left  shot  up  per- 
pendicularly to  a  great  height.  Round  this  tho 
road  abruptly  turned,  and  displayed  an  extensive 
lake,  sleeping  calmly  in  the  bosom  of  tho  wild 
rocks  that  formed  its  lied.  Giraldus  stopped  to 
view  the  enchanting  scene.  On  tho  one  side, 
the  range  of  cliffs  he  had  before  seen,  roso  ma- 
jestically from  the  water's  edge,  and  were  seen 
reflected  in  bright  colors  from  the  serene  surface. 

Hero  and  there  a  huge  fragment,  that  had 
fallen  from  above,  overgrown  with  mosses,  af- 
forded an  unstable  footing  to  the  hazle  and 
brushwood,  that  with  widely  extended  roots 
clasped  its  sterile  sides.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  ground  rose  less  abruptly,  at  intervals  ex- 
hibiting dreary  patches  of  heath,  and  clumps  of 
trees,  in  which  tho  curling  smoko  betrayed  tho 
concealed  cottages.  Behind  these  the  mountains 
arose,  varied  by  barren  rocks  and  intermingling 
verdure,  till  they  wore  at  length  terminated  by 
gray  shattered  cliffs. 

The  lake  retained  its  beauty  as  he  advanced, 
sometimes  stretching  round  a  shelving  beach, 
and  at  others  appearing  as  if  shut  up  by  the 
bold  promontory  that  shot  out  in  tufted  gran- 
deur to  meet  the  opposite  screen. 

As  he  walked  on  the  clouds  began  to  descend 
upon  the  summits  of  the  hills,  and  gradually 
rolling  on,  soon  obscured  the  distance.  A  misty 
rain  succeeded,  which,  clearing  up  at  intervals, 
exhibited  the  scenery  under  all  the  beauties  of 
partial,  splendid  light,  constrained  by  gloomy 
clouds.  At  length  the  latter  prevailed,  and 
nought  was  to  be  seen  but  the  outline  of  tho 
mountains,  indistinctly  appearing  through  the 
misty  air,  and  thence  conveying  the  idea  of  still 
more  immense  magnitude. 

As  a  storm  seemed  now  approaching,  Giral- 
dus began  to  seek  for  shelter  in  some  of  the 
small  cottages  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  There 
he  had  not  long  remained  ere  the  distant  thun- 
der began  to  roll.  The  effect  was  grandly  awful, 
as  it  advanced  along  the  lake,  reverberating 
from  side  to  side,  and  bellowing  in  diminished 
peals  among  the  broken  rocks.  The  lightning 
meanwhile  blazed  almost  incessantly  over  the 
heathy  mountains,  and  at  length  struck  a  high 
pointed  cliff  that  rose  abruptly  from  the  water's 
edge.  The  towering  summit,  like  some  porten- 
tous meteor,  glowed  intensely  through  the  misty 
air,  and  tumbled  its  immense  fragment,  hoarse- 
ly thundering  into  the  lake  beneath. 


The  storm  soon  passed  off  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake,  wrapping  it  in  midnight  gloom, 
while  the  sun  dispersed  the  breaking  clouds 
from  the  mountain's  brow,  and  enlightened  with 
double  splendor  the  wild  scenery  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  valley.  Giraldus  now  continued  hi3 
route,  and  in  a  short  time  passed  the  boundaries 
of  the  lake. 

A  narrow  glen  now  presented  itself  to  his 
view,  the  scenery  of  which  appeared  still  more 
wild  than  any  he  had  yet  beheld.  The  silence 
that  reigned,  disturbed  only  by  the  distant  tor- 
rents that  poured  down  from  the  neighboring 
mountains,  rendered  it  still  more  striking.  A 
few  straggling  pines  alone  broke  the  dreary 
lines  of  the  abrupt  precipices,  and  the  whole 
together  appeared  like  the  entrance  of  the 
regions  of  desolation. 

Through  this  rude  pass  Giraldus  hurried. 
The  shades  of  evening  were  fast  approaching, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  left  all  human  habitations 
behind  him.  Nor  did  the  prospect,  as  he 
emerged  from  this  scene,  promise  him  any  suc- 
cess. He,  however,  continued  to  travel  onward, 
till  night  had  wholly  enveloped  every  object — 
the  valley,  the  river,  the  road,  everything,  was 
buried  in  the  profound  gloom. 

Uncertainty  for  some  time  attended  his  pro- 
gress. At  length  the  sound  of  music  struck  his 
ear.  He  listened,  and  then  directed  his  weaiy 
steps  towards  the  part  from  whence  it  seemed  to 
proceed.  Presently  a  faint  light  gleamed  from 
a  cottage  window,  and  directed  his  way. 

A  she  approached  he  heard  the  sounds  of  festivo 
mirth,  and  soon  perceived  that  it  was  a  party  of 
rustics  who  were  assembled  in  a  barn,  to  cele- 
brate the  favorable  conclusion  of  their  harvest. 
As  ho  stood  at  the  entrance,  two  of  the  party 
came  forward  and  invited  him  in.  They  offered 
him  refreshments,  and  when  he  had  partaken  of 
some  they  requested  him  to  join  in  the  dance  ; 
but  he  pleaded  fatigue,  and  they  excused  him. 

Tho  mirth  and  hilarity  that  reigned,  the  un- 
wearied activity  of  the  men  as  they  continued 
tho  sprightly  reel,  the  strange  though  martial 
appearance  of  their  dress,  and  the  ruddy  bloom 
of  health,  heightened  by  the  exercise  that  crim- 
soned the  female's  cheek,  altogether  formed  a 
picture  that  to  Giraldus  was  highly  interesting. 

As  tho  men  quitted  their  amusement  they 
came  and  sat  by  him,  entering  into  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  curiosity  and  inquiry  generally 
took  the  lead. 

When  the  dance  was  concluded,  each  was 
eager  in  his  offers  to  accommodate  the  stranger 
for  the  night.  At  length  ho  accepted  those  of 
on  old  man,  and  they  retired  together.  Tho 
cottage  was  such  as  tho  generality  in  the  High- 
lands arc;  but  the  unfeigned  welcome  made 
amends  for  every  inconvenience.  Its  inhabitants 
thought  it  had  none;  it  sheltered  them  from  tho 
storm,  defended  them  from  the  chilling  blasts  of 
winter,  and  afforded  them  an  huinblo  bed  of 
heath.  These  were  all  the  comforts  they  needed, 
and  luxury  had  not  taught  them  to  require 
more.  Separated  from  the  bulk  of  mankind, 
their  knowledge  was  confined  merely  to  the  ne- 
cessary occupations  of  life.  They  rose  with  the 
sun  to  till  their  small  enclosures,  or  in  the  pro- 
per season  retired  to  their  temporary  huts  on 
the  mountains,  where  thoy  attended  to  their 
flocks  and  herds. 

Such  a  life  seemed  a  revival,  or  rather  a  con- 
tinuance, of  that  which  was  pursued  in  the  ages 
of  primeval  simplicity;  when  the  patriarch 
deemed  it  not  degrading  to  perform  the  most 
menial  offices  with  his  own  hand,  and  uncon- 
scious of  the  wants  which  more  refined  society 
has  since  invented,  thought  they  possessed  every 
blessing  that  heaven  could  bestow. 

Yet  even  in  these  scenes  of  solitude  and  re- 
finement, discord  would  at  times  hold  her  blood- 
stained seat,  infusing  herself  with  fierce  indigna- 
tion or  lurking  malice,  into  the  bosom  of  some 
powerful  chief,  who,  cut  off  from  society  at  large 
by  almost  insurmountable  barriers,  turned  his 
destroying  arms  against  the  neighboring  clan. 
At  these  times  the  peasant  quitted  his  peaceful 
employment,  and  burned  with  martial  ardor  to 
revenge  the  quarrel  of  his  chief,  pursuing  with 
deadly  hatred  those  whose  only  offence  against 
himself,  was  that  of  bearing  a  name  different 
from  the  clan  to  which  he  belonged. 

Thus  ruthless  war,  with  wasting  Bword,  found 
entrance  into  these  scenes  which  nature  seemed 
to  have  appropriated  to  peace  alone ;  unpeopling 
the  solitary  hamlet,,  or  wrapping  its  slumbering 
inhabitants  in  midnight  conflagration. 

Early  in  the  morning  Giraldus  quitted  the 
hospitable  cottage,   pursuing  his   way  through 
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similar  scenes  of  wild  grandeur.  The  evening 
carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Highlands, 
umi  the  third  succeeding,  exhibited  through  tiio 
shades  of  night,  the  gltmmorlng  lights  of  bis 
native  village. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Dour  Involy  bowcrn  of  UmOM&OO  unJ  i'n»i 

Sontn  of  itiy  youth,  when  uvi>ry  «pot  could  pluiuso  ; 

How  often  uavo  i  loitered  o'er  thy  Kr««n, 

When  llUiablc  Uftpi>ine*8  I'luK-urnd  oanh  «cuni». 

UOLPHIUTII. 

Ttaci  emotions  with  which  GiruliluH  again  be- 
held these  scenes  were  strong  and  vigorous.  As 
he  passed  along  the  streots  he  was  accosted  with 
Surprise  by  some  of  the  inhabitants — thoy  hml 
heard  of  his  death,  and  now  Bcorcoly  credited 
tho  ovldence  of  their  senses.  .From  them  ho  re- 
ceived the  information  that  his  unele  had  been 
carried  off,  and  that  his  honse  was  only  Inhabited 
by  a  BCrvant  whom  tho  baron  had  placed  there 
to  take  care  of  it.  Thither  he  accordingly  ra- 
ptured. On  knocking  the  door  was  cautiously 
Opened  by  an  old  woman,  who,  an  soon  as  she 
behold  him,  pave  a  violent  scream,  ami  seemed 
almost  sinking  with  terror;  but  on  perceiving 
that  he  did  not  vanish  in  a  flume  of  lire,  as  sho 
hud  first  expected  he  would — 

"  Merciful  father,"  sho  exclaimed,  "  can  it  he 
you  indeed,  sir  ?"  Ho  squeezed  her  hand  and 
sho  was  convinced.  "  0  1"  sho  continued,  "  how 
have  you  contrived  to  escape?  We  hoard  you 
were  drowned  ;  an  old  fisherman  told  Lord  Al- 
bert ho  saw  you  go  down  himself.  And  there 
1ms  been  such  lamentation  about  you  at  the  cas- 
tle 1  there  was  my  Lord  Albert,  and  the  baron, 
and  my  poor  young  lady — she  has  been  crying 
and  moping  about  over  since,  just  the  same  as  if 
you  was  her  brother." 

Giraldus  in  vain  endeavored  to  conceal  the 
omotions  which  this  intelligence  excited. 

"And  did  Elvina,"  said  he,  "feel  sorrow  at 
my  supposed  loss  V 

"  To  be  sure  she  did,"  replied  Margaret. 
"  How  could  she  do  otherwise  ?  For  my  part, 
I  always  used  to  say  you  were  born  for  each 
other." 

Giraldus  sighed  deeply,  and  she  continued  her 
harangue  ;  but  his  thoughts  wandered  to  other 
subjects,  and  he  scarcely  heard  that  she  continued 
to  speak.  At  length  he  collected  himself,  and 
began  to  inquire  about  the  loss  of  his  uncle ; 
but  this  was  a  subject  on  which  she  could  scarce- 
ly give  any  information ;  the  little  she  could, 
however,  was  fully  illustrated  by  several  apt  sto- 
ries of  people  who  had  been  suddenly,  carried  off 
by  evil  spirits. 

"  Nay,"  she  continued,  "  you  may  smile,  but 
the  servant  who  lived  with  him  would  not  stay 
any  longer  in  the  house  ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  my  master  could  persuade  me  to  come 
and  stay  here  till  one  of  you  should  be  found. 
God  knows  I  believed  you  were  both  dead,  and 
often  trembled  for  fear  you  should  come  some 
night  and  carry  me  away  too." 

This  strange  circumstance  exceedingly  sur- 
prised Giraldus.  He  now  saw  that  the  enmity 
which  he  had  hitherto  considered  as  directed 
against  himself  only,  extended  to  his  relation 
likewise.  His  wonder  on  the  cause  was  only 
augmented  by  fruitless  endeavors  to  account  for 
it,  and  improbable  suppositions  that  were  reject- 
ed as  soon  as  formed,  were  all  that  arose  in  his 
mind  to  aid  his  research. 

He  now  retired  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep ;  the 
hours  passed  tediously  on  while  his  mind  was 
engaged  in  anticipations  of  his  approaching  in- 
terview, and  many  were  the  prudent  resolutions 
that  he  formed  to  direct  his  future  conduct. 

The  sun  had  not  long  risen  when  Giraldus 
left  his  sleepless  couch.  He  passed  on  hastily 
through  the  village  and  entered  the  park  ;  there, 
while  with  a  palpitating  heart  he  beheld  those 
well-known  scenes,  he  dwelt  on  the  recollection 
of  his  early  days,  the  dangers  he  had  lately  es- 
caped succeeded  these,  and  with  a  sigh,  the  anti- 
cipations of  the  future  were  last  ushered  in. 
The  splendid  ray  that  now  rested  on  the  sum- 
mer-house, called  off  his  thoughts  from  the 
channel  in  which  they  were  wandering,  and  as 
he  deemed  it  too  early  to  walk  to  the  castle,  he 
determined  to  repair  thither  to  enjoy  the  beauti- 
ful prospect  that  he  had  so  often  beheld  with  de- 
light ;  the  woods  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
threw  their  deep  shades  on  the  winding  path, 
sometimes  arching  it  over  with  their  extended 
branches,  and  at  others  yielding  a  transient 
glimpse  of  the  lake,  with  the  tufted  foliage  that 
covered  its  banks. 

He  now  ascended  to  the  summer-house,  and 


without  hesitation  opened  tho  door;  but  How 
great  was  bis  siirpi  It  o  n  In  n,  i  oatcd  at  the  table 
in  a  melancholy  attitude,  In-  bobold  Elvina  I  At 
tho  sight  of  him  she  uttered  a  sudden  Bcroam 
and  fainted  away.  Bo  Hew  towards  her  with 
Inexpressible  emotion,  aad  as  he  used  every 
moans  for  bov  recovery,  he  clasped  her  fondly  to 
his  breast,  and  for  a  lime  forgot  every  prudential 
resolution  that  bo  had  formed. 

At  length  returning  lift  appeared  ;  sho  oponod 

her  eyes,  and  looking  wildly  on  him,  fori i 

moments  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it  was  a  vis- 
ion that  stood  before  her. 

"  My  Elvina,"  said  he,  "  why  do  you  gaze  so 
wildly  en  me  ;  in  it  possible  that  you  can  havo 
forgotten  me  in  this  unfortunate  absoi \" 

At  tho  sound  of  liia  voico  sho  Boomed  to  ro- 
covor  herself. 

01  heavens  1  can  it  really  then  bo  you,"  sho 
cried;  "you  whom  wo  havo  no  long  numbered 
with  tho  dead  1" 

"  Yes,  my  Elvina,"  ho  replied,  "it  is  indeed 
your  Giraldus  who  now  kneels  before  you; 
whom  Providence  has  protected  through  all  his 

dangers,  once  more  to  bless  him  ;   tO  repay    him 

for  all  with  a  sight  of  her  who  constitutes  his 
only  bliss  on  earth." 

lie  pressed  tho  hand  ho  held  with  fervency  to 
his  lips, 

"And  was  it  right,"  Baid  she,  affecting  a  seri- 
ous manner,  "was  it  right  thus  suddenly  to 
come  upon  mo,  without  the  least  previous  notico 
of  your  return'?" 

"  I  acknowledge  my  offence,"  interrupted  he, 
"but  it  was  involuntary.  I  arrived  late  last 
night,  and,  lost  in  tho  expected  pleasure  of  again 
beholding  you,  I  forgot  every  other  circum- 
tance ;  nor  did  I  once  hope  to  meet  you  here  ; 
but  judging  that  it  was  too  early  to  pay  my  visit 
at  the  castle,  I  came  hither  to  indulge  myself  in 
the  recollection  of  scenes  of  happiness  that,  I 
fear,  will  never  return;  of  those  days  when  I 
ga/.ed  unrestrainedly,  nor  dreamed  of  impropri- 
ety in  yielding  to  undisguised  passion.  But 
whither  am  I  wandering  1  I  forget  myself  when 
in  your  presence.  I  forget  every  circumstance 
that  ought  to  bind  my  tongue  in  silence.  Yet 
why  did  fate  thus  place  me  in  the  view  of  happi- 
ness I  could  never  attain  1  Why  hold  out  in 
tantalizing  scorn,  beyond  my  feeble  reach,  those 
perfections  with  which  she  meant  only  to  tempt 
my  presumptuous  hopes  1  But  pardon  me,  dear 
Elvina ;  I  am  again  wandering ;  I  own  I  am 
reprehensible." 

"  You  remember,"  she  replied  after  a  few  min- 
utes, "  the  conversation,  we  formerly  held  in  this 
place ;  be  assured  that  my  esteem  and  regard 
arc  by  no  means  lessened,  but  the  resolutions 
that  I  then  declared  have  and  ever  will  remain 
unaltered." 

"  May  they  so  remain,  my  Elvina,"  said  he  ; 
"  they  are  worthy  of  her  who  formed  them ; 
they  are  such  as  no  selfish  motives  could  induce 
me  to  oppose.  Formed  on  the  most  liberal  ba- 
sis, they  reject  with  contempt,  the  trivial  preju- 
dices by  which  the  world  in  general  is  governed, 
while  they  bow  with  reverence  to  the  dictates  of 
duty,  and  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  decrees 
of  unerring  evidence." 

"  You  seem  willing,"  she  replied,  "to  impute 
my  decision  to  the  best  motives  ;  but  I  am  im- 
patient to  hear  your  story.  I  wish  much  to 
know  the  means  that  you  have  employed  to  effect 
your  escape." 

He  now  related  all  the  events  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him  since  he  last  saw  her,  while  the 
tender  heart  of  Elvina  sympathized  in  the  afflic- 
tion that  he  had  felt  when,  destitute  of  comfort, 
he  awaited  au  expected  death  in  the  gloomy 
vault  of  the  castle,  or  trembled  with  horror  at 
the  description  of  the  banditti,  and  at  his  mirac- 
ulous escape  after  shipwreck.  But  when  he  de- 
scribed the  unhappy  stranger  who  had  preserved 
his  life  as  his  father,  her  astonishment  was  only 
equalled  by  the  sorrow  which  was  inspired  by 
her  perusal  of  the  melancholy  narrative  of  his 
unfortunate  life. 

"  Thus,"  said  he,  "  has  fortune  led  me  through 
all  these  perils  ;  and  when  death  seemed  inevita- 
ble, some  unexpected  circumstance  has  arisen  to 
call  me  back  to  life.  And  was  all  this  only  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  misery — to  excite 
hopes  it  never  meant  to  gratify  1  Surely  it 
could  not  be  for  this.  She  will  yet  go  further, 
she  will  yet  reward  me  for  all  my  sufferings — 
my  Elvina.  Alas  !  my  delusive  imagination  ! 
whither,  whither  does  it  lead  rne  ?  But  vain  are 
my  efforts  to  restrain  its  sallies.  It  pictures 
happineBS  or  misery  in  such  glowing  colors,  that 
I  alternately  sink  under  the  weight  of  one,   or 


with  eagoi  gra  p  cati  h  ai  the  airy  phantom   i 
liibited  bj  tho  other." 

Klvina  sighed  while,  she  arose.     "  C ■," 

said  sho,  "wo  will  go  to  the  castle.  My  father 
will  fool  sinooro pleasure  at  seeing  you  again. 
Often  has  hooxprosscd  his  sorrow  that  you  had 
not  accompanied  my  brother.  What  danger 
and  pain  would  you  then  have  escaped  I" 

Their  { POTSatEon,  an  they    walked     through 

the  woods  towards  the  ensile,  turned  mm  Henry  ; 
and  Giraldus  heard  with  pleasure  of  bin  friend's 
Wclfaro,  and  that  it  wOfl  OxpOCtod  he  would  re- 
turn in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.      Klvina,  too, 

seemed  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on  the  prospect 

of  re-tiniiiiij:  a  party  whoso  former  union  hud 
been  alike  productive  of  happiness  to  each  indi- 
vidual that  composed  it. 

Iiut  had  the.  return  of  Henry   been   that  mo- 

hi  aiinouneed  at.  the    ensile,  tin;    buron  could 

not  have  received  greater  pleasure  than  ho  did  at 
the  introduction  of  Giraldus.  Ilin  astonishment 
yielded  for  a  moment  to  unfeigned  joy,  and  bo 
welcomed  him  with  every  mark  of  sincere  and 
undiminished  affection  and  regard. 

At  tho  relation  of  Ids  adventures  the  baron 
again  expressed  his  surprise.  "  There  is  cer- 
tainly," said  he,  "  something  inexplicable  in 
your  story,  something  with  which  you  arc  by  no 
means  acquainted.  Such  deep  designs  could  not 
be  directed  against  you  without  some  weighty 
cause,  and  the  disappearance  of  your  uncle  is 
evidently  connected  with  tho  same  train  of  pro- 
ceedings. In  short,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the 
more  I  am  involved  in  uncertainty  and  amaze- 
ment. I  have  sometimes  been  half-inclined  to 
consider  your  uncle  in  some  way  concerned  in 
these  transactions  ;  and  Ids  knowledge  of  them 
might  perhaps  at  length  have  rendered  his  sac- 
rifice a  necessary  measure." 

"But  you,  sir,"  replied  Giraldus,  "have 
known  me  almost  from  infancy.  Does  it  not 
seem  surprising,  that,  if  any  designs  had  before 
been  meditated  against  my  life,  they  were  not 
then  put  in  execution,  when  every  circumstance 
would  have  concurred  to  keep  it  secret?  And 
that  they  have  been  since  formed,  you  know 
every  transaction  of  my  life  too  well  to  suppose 
it  even  for  a  moment.  In  spite  of  every  appear- 
ance to  the  contrary,  I  yet  attribute  it  all  to 
mistake." 

The  baron  shook  his  head.  "  Though  I  can 
only  combat  opinions  with  opinions,"  said  he, 
"  I  cannot  give  way  to  that  supposition.  I 
would  not  have  you  place  too  much  confidence 
in  it,  but  be  as  much  guarded  as  possible  against 
those  machinations,  which  will,  I  fear,  be  again 
directed  against  you,  as  soon  as  they  aro  appriz- 
ed of  your  return." 

Giraldus  thanked  the  baron  for  his  kind  cau- 
tion, and  the  conversation  ceased. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  arrival  of  Sir  Alan  Ev- 
erard,  a  gentleman  with  whom  the  baron  had 
become  acquainted  in  a  late  excursion,  made  a 
new,  though  to  Giraldus  an  unwelcome  addition 
to  their  party ;  he  had  accepted  with  pleasure 
the  kind  invitation  of  the  baron,  and  now  pro- 
posed to  remain  with  them  for  a  few  days  at  the 
castle. 

In  his  person  Sir  Alan  was  tall,  and  some- 
what handsome,  but  a  degree  of  haughtiness  and 
pride  formed  the  chief  and  general  expression  of 
his  countenance.  This,  however,  he  could 
soften,  or  wholly  lay  aside,  as  circumstances  dic- 
tated. Though  his  passions  were  violent,  he 
had  long  habituated  himself  to  disguise  them. 
Artful  in  his  conduct,  he  was  tender  and  respect- 
ful, or  haughty  and  unfeeling,  as  best  conduced 
to  serve  his  purposes  ;  and  the  gratification  of 
his  desires  formed  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  ob- 
ject of  his  study. 

His  first  sight  of  Elvina  had  given  rise  to  a 
flame  which  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  con- 
quer. He  felt  at  once  the  whole  force  of  love, 
but  it  was  of  a  love  wholly  sensual,  which  cculd 
neither  discriminate,  or  feel,  that  refined  delicacy 
or  sensibility  which  alone  constitutes  its  perma- 
nent basis  ;  a  love  that  eagerly  sought  its  grati- 
fication, and  as  quickly  sunk  to  careless  indif- 
ference. The  fortune  and  personal  accomplish- 
ments (for  he  looked  not  beyond  these)  of  Elvi- 
na, inflamed  his  ruling  passions,  and  prompted 
his  eager  desires  of  possession.  Unbounded 
vanity  whispered  that  no  woman  could  with- 
stand the  united  influence  of  rank,  of  fortune, 
and  though  last,  not  least,  in  his  estimate,  of 
person  ;  and  to  this  opinion  some  perfidious  tri- 
umphs over  the  weak  or  vain,  had  given  addi- 
tional strength.  He  therefore  looked  forward  to 
the  certain  completion  of  his  hopes,  as  the  evi- 
dent result  of  his  serious  endeavors.  But  though 


this  fbaturo  was  predominant  In  his  character, 
yet  ho  Imd  knowledge  and  art  sufficient  to  eoil- 
<■•  q]  [t,  and  real  arrogance  and  pell  sufficiency 
were  glossed  over  with  apparent  diffidence  and 
humility. 

Sueh  was  the  outline  of  the  character  of  thin 
now  visitant ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  the  baron, 
unconscious  of  deceit  Uimself,  and  who  generally 
saw  uiiiiikiud,  mil  hh  they  re:dly  were,  but  as 
they  wii  bed  to  appear,  sliould  bo  pleased  with 
his  polite  attention  mid  specious  manners.  Ho 
judged  of  others  by  bis  own  sincerity,  and  com* 
monly  gave  them  credit  for  whatever  they  pro- 
fessed. 

From  tho  vigilant  rye  of  a  rival,  however,  it 
was  I'm-  more  diiBcull  to  conceal  at  all  times  his 

real  disposition, and  as  ho  looked  on  'JiralduB 
with  all  tho  consciousness  of  superior  rank,  ho 
did  not  think  it  at  all  essentia]  to  give  himself 
the  unnecessary  trouble,  and  therefore  sometimes 
overstepped  those  bounds  which  his  cautious  art 
would  have  pointed  out  as  necessary,  had  he  en- 
tertained an  apprehension  of  his  great  influence. 

But  Giraldus  was  not  a  man  to  take  advan- 
togc  of  bis  discovery.  He  gained  nothing  by  it 
but  an  accumulation  of  wretchedness.  Ho  saw, 
oral  least  ho  thought  he  saw,  that  Elvina  listen- 
ed with  marked  attention,  and  even  with  pleas- 
ure, to  his  conversation.  For  some  time  he  en- 
deavored to  drive  away  his  painful  apprehen- 
sions, but  his  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  after 
sustaining  the  most  torturing  reflections  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  at  length  arose  and  quitted 
the  room. 

As  he  walked  out  into  the  deepest  recesses  of 
the  woods,  with  ablcediug  and  anguished  heart, 
he  called  himself  to  a  severe  account  for  having 
yielded  to  those  delusive  hopes  that  had  now 
ficd  and  left  him  in  deep  despair.  "  Fool  that  I 
am,"  said  he.  "  What  have  I  hoped,  what 
promised  myself,  from  this  unbounded  passion  ? 
Did  I  suppose  that  the  prejudices  of  the  world 
would  yield  for  me,  or  that  she  would  sacrifice 
the  glittering  connections  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
my  behalf  1  Presumptuous  thought  1  I  ac- 
knowledge my  error,  and  see  the  justness  of  my 
punishment.  -0,  my  loved  Elvina,  does  it  not 
seern  inconsistent,  that  to  regain,  (I  will  not  say 
happiness,  that  is  forever  fled,)  to  regain  a  small 
portion  of  the  peace  of  mind  which  I  have  lost, 
I  must  fly  far  from  you1?  Yet  so  it  must  bo. 
Every  consideration  points  out  the  necessity, 
and  I  will  obey." 

His  intended  visit  to  his  friend  Lord  Albert 
now  struck  him,  and  he  determined  to  shorten 
his  stay,  and  take  his  departure  for  the  Castle  of 
Melbourne  as  soon  as  propriety  would  admit. 
His  thoughts  then  wandered  on  romantic 
schemes  for  the  disposal  of  his  future  life. 
Sometimes  he  half  resolved  to  return  to  the 
island,  and  he  dwelt  on  the  idea  with  mournful 
satisfaction.  "  Alas,"  said  he,  "  when  I  left  the 
rude  cave  that  afforded  me  shelter  from,  the 
storms,  when  I  left  the  nigged  scene  on  which 
fate  had  thrown  me,  I  turned  back  to  view  it. 
Its  wildness  was  forgotten,  and  nought  but  its 
comforts  remembered.  I  then,  with  a  prophetic 
voice,  observed,  that  the  time  might  come  when 
I  should  look  back  with  regret  to  its  peaceful 
solitude.  That  time  is  now  arrived — I  will  re- 
turn— there  waste  the  lingering  remains  of  life, 
and  when  Heaven  shall  in  pity  call  me  hence,  I 
will  stretch  myself  on  a  parent's  grave." 

With  deep  despair  he  now  arose  and  pursued 
his  ramble,  unconscious  of  the  way,  till  night 
called  him  back  to  the  castle.  A  look  of  tender 
solicitude  from  Elvina  seemed  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  his  absence,  but  the  perturbation  of  his 
mind  prevented  his  observing  it,  and  feeling 
himself  incapable  of  trusting  his  voice  with  the 
communication  of  his  intentions  this  evening,  he 
was  compclled'to  defer  it  till  the  morning,  when 
he  might  meet  the  baron  alone,  and  make  it 
known  so  him. 

The  night  contributed  but  little  to  calm  his 
agitation.  He  was  wretched,  and  sleep  fled  from. 
his  pillow.  If  the  adoption  of  his  present  de- 
sign gave  him  pain,  his  anguish  was  redoubled 
when  reflection  held  to  his  view  all  the  conse- 
quences that  must  ensue.  But  he  seemed  to 
have  no  alternative,  and  yielded  to  the  measure 
with  a  determination  that  was  inspired  by  de- 
spair. 

In  the  morning  he  arose  early,  and  after  hav- 
ing walked  on  the  lawn  for  some  time,  in  expec- 
tation of  tho  baron's  rising,  he  at  length  observ- 
ed Elvina  quitting  the  hall.  Perceiving  him 
she  immediately  advanced,  and  they  walked  on 
together,  conversing  on  indifferent  subjects. 

After  some  hesitation  he  informed  her,   with 
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all  the  calmness  he  could  assume,  that  he  meant 
to  pay  an  immediate  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Mel- 
bourne. 

Elvina  seemed  surprised.  "  And  why,"  said 
she,  "  do  you  wish  to  quit  us  so  soon  ?  After 
so  long  an  absence  it  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed that  you  would  have  devoted  a  larger  por- 
tion of  time  to  the  society  of  your  friends.  Has 
anything  occurred  here  that  is  disagreeable  to 
you  V 

"  No,  my  Elvina,"  he  replied,  "  in  this  breast 
I  carry  the  tormenting  principle,  that,  like  the 
unquiet  spirit,  impels  me  from  place  to  place,  in 
•iie  vain  pursuit  of  peace.  Yet  I  follow  with 
implicit  obedience  its  dictates,  and  the  fallacy  of 
jy  views  are  but  too  evident."  He  then  en- 
deavored to  set  forth  the  propriety  of  his  with- 
drawing himself  from  the  castle,  and  slightly 
hinted  his  design  of  retiring  to  some  solitary 
spot  to  end  his  days. 

"And  can  this  really  be  your  intention  V  said 
ahe.  "  Consider  what  years  of  regret  you  lay 
up  for  yourself  by  such  a  proceeding  ;  consider 
that  by  it  you  shut  the  door  for  ever  against  the 
possibility  of  enjoying  happier  days ;  and  if 
nothing  else  will  induce  you,  at  least  for  my  sake 
abandon  this  wild  scheme." 

"For  your  sake,  my  dear  Elvina!"  said  he. 
"  How  have  those  words  called  me  back  to  my- 
self. Yes,  for  your  sake,  I  will  endure  every 
thing.  Best  and  most  angelic  of  women,  I 
blush  when  I  reflect  how  unworthy  I  am  of  the 
kind  solicitude  wliich  you  have  ever  displayed  in 
my  behalf."  He  was  proceeding  with  rapturous 
warmth  when  the  approach  of  Sir  A  Km  checked 
him,  and  prevented  a  farther  conversation. 

Never  was  the  presence  of  this  intruder  more 
disagreeable  than  it  was .  to  Giraldus  at  this 
juncture,  and  never  was  his  company  less  de- 
sired by  the  knight.  They  eyed  each  other  with 
looks  that  bespoke  their  mutual  dissatisfaction, 
and  Giraldus  was  about  to  retire,  when  Elvina 
requested  that  he  would  accompany  them  in 
their  walk.  The  countenance  of  Sir  Alan  dis- 
played the  mortification  which  he  felt  at  this  re- 
quest. Ho  bit  his  lips,  and  seemed  witli  difficul- 
ty to  restrain  his  indignation.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  their  walk,  ho  scarcely  uttered  a 
single  sentence,  but  his  looks,  whatever  they 
might  express,  were  either  disregarded,  or  not 
observed. 

In  a  state  now  of  comparative  happiness,  Gi- 
raldus readily  gave  up  his  design  of  forever 
quitting  the  castle,  but  his  visit  to  Melbourne 
Castle  was  what  neither  friendship  nor  gratitude 
would  permit  him  to  lay  aside.  Ho  frequently 
thought  on  it  without  being  able  to  fix  his  de- 
termination, and  while  he  never  lost  sight  of  its 
necessity,  he  procrastinated  from  day  to  day  the 
term  of  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

What  I  believe,  I'll  wail; 

Wbat  know,  believe;  and  what  T  can  redress, 
As  I  ahall  find  the  time  to  friend,  I  will; 

What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  eo,  perchance. 

SllAKSPEAEE. 

The  time  now  glided  hastily  away,  and  Gi- 
raldus was  compelled  to  arouse  himself  from 
that  delightful  tranquility  into  which  he  had 
sunk.  The  departure  of  Sir  Alan  Evcrard  for 
a  short  period,  had  not  a  little  contributed  to  his 
happiness  ;  and  his  expected  return  was  another 
incitement  to  hasten  his  tardy  resolution.  He 
blamed  himself  exceedingly  for  the  delay  he 
had  already  made  :  it  seemed,  he  thought,  to  sa- 
vor of  ingratitude,  and  the  reflection  acted  like 
a  shock  of  electricity  on  his  heart. 

He  therefore  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
acquainting  the  baron  with  his  intentions,  who 
readily  concurred  with  him  on  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  an  immediate  visit,  but  at  the  same 
time  hinted  his  expectations  of  a  speedy  return. 
Giraldus  gave  way  to  the  emotions  of  gratitude 
which  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  baron  ex- 
cited. The  parental  care  he  at  all  times  dis- 
played in  his  behalf,  was  such  as  claimed  his 
most  sincere  acknowledgments ;  and  while  he 
poured  forth  the  effusions  of  respect  and  venera- 
tion, he  resolved  strenuously  to  pursue  that  line 
of  conduct  wliich  had  hitherto  gained  him  such 
distinguished  favor. 

As  he  took  leave  of  Elvina,  previous  to  his 
departure,  ho  expatiated  with  warmth  on  the 
kindness  of  the  baron,  and  expressed  his  deep 
sense  of  the  obliga'.ions  under  which  he  lay  to 
her  family.  "  Would  heaven  but  permit  me  to 
repay  the?e  favors,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be 
happy ;  but  I  see  no  prospect,  and  can  only 
hope  that  time  will  enable  me  to  evince  the  sin- 
aerity  of  what  I  profess." 


In  her  reply  Elvina  cautioned  him  not  to  neg- 
lect her  father's  advice,  but  to  guard  himself 
effectually  against  the  secret  designs  of  his  ene- 
mies, which  might  probably  be  already  set  on 
foot  against  him.  He  promised  he  would,  but 
laughingly  added,  that  his  apprehensions  were 
so  small,  and  his  thoughts  otherwise  so  deeply 
engaged,  that  it  was  probable  he  might  often  be 
off  his  guard  from  mere  forge  tfulness. 

As  he  had  fixed  the  time  of  his  departure  at 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  he  now  bade 
adieu  to  his  friends,  and  retired  with  mingled 
sensations  of  love,  esteem  and  gratitude. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  Giraldus  left 
the  mansion  that  contained  all  he  held  dear ;  he 
pursued  his  way,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
baron's  servants,  whose  attentive  care  had  armed 
them  sufficiently  to  withstand  any  open  violence, 
for  he  was  well  assured,  that  as  soon  as  his  ene- 
mies should  be  apprised  of  his  return,  they 
would  not  fail  to  pursue  their  former  measures, 
and  probably  by  more  decisive  means. 

This  was  a  subject  that  frequently  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  baton ;  a  variety  of  strange 
conjectures  with  regard  to  Giraldus  would  at 
times  arise  in  his  mind,  for  he  yielded  implicitly 
to  the  belief,  that  the  agents  hitherto  employed 
for  his  destruction  were  certainly  well  informed 
as  to  the  object ;  he  could  not  suppose  that  they 
had  been  so  often  mistaken  ;  it  was  improbable, 
not  to  say  impossible.  Thus  convinced,  he  had 
employed  every  means  that  his  imagination 
could  devise  to  gain  information  of  the  princi- 
pals in  this  dark  business ;  but  all  his  schemes 
were  rendered  abortive  by  the  impenetrable  se- 
crecy with  which  it  was  enveloped.  But  this 
want  of  success  did  not  wholly  set  aside  bis  en- 
deavors, while  it  gave  ample  stope  to  his  vary- 
ing speculations.  He  could  not  but  acknowl- 
edge that  this  fixed  and  determined  enmity  had 
not  arisen  fiom  any  recent  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  attribute  it  to  some  family 
dissentipn,  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge.  The 
evident  interposition  of  the  hand  of  Providence 
in  his  behalf  drew  his  attention  and  excited  bis 
admiration,  and  he  indulged  the  idea  that  in  the 
eud  it  would  lay  open  all  those  secret  proceed- 
ings to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  the  victim. 

The  travellers  now  pursued  their  course,  the 
wild  grandeur  of  which  frequently  drew  the  at- 
tention of  Giraldus  from  the  subject  of  his  deep 
meditations,  and  he  often  stopped  to  admire  tho 
striking  beauty  with  which  this  romantic  coun- 
try abounded.  He  frequently  contrasted  these 
scenes  with  those  which  he  had  beheld  in  Scot- 
land, and  amused  himself  with  marking  their 
more  distinguishable  characteristics.  There,  su- 
blimity and  barren  grandeur  in  general  prevail- 
ed, the  rude  features  only  varying  their  aspects 
with  the  adventitious  effects  of  misty  vapors  or 
serene  illumination  ;  here,  grandeur  was  mingled 
with  all  the  beauty  of  tufted  woods  and  shrubs, 
and  the  wild  character  of  the  country  was  soft- 
ened into  harmony  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation. 

On  these  scenes  Giraldus  delighted  to  dwell. 
While  he  gazed  on  them  his  heart  seemed  di- 
lated to  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  ;  his  emotions 
and  ideas  all  partook  in  some  measure  of  the 
surrounding  sublimity,  and  he  turned  from  the 
recollection  of  the  trivial  pursuits  of  man,  the 
ostentation  of  riches  and  the  magnificence  of 
vanity,  with  contempt  and  disgust. 

"  In  tliis  peaceful  solitude,"  said  he,  "blessed 
with  tho  society  of  some  amiable  woman,  how 
smoothly  would  life  pass  on  !  the  dawning  light, 
as  it  first  beamed  on  these  delightful  scenes, 
would  call  him  from  refreshing  sleep  ;  his  daily 
pursuits  would  procure  within  himself  the  means 
of  subsistence,  and  at  night  he  would  retire  to 
domestic  enjoyment  and  calm  repose,  made 
doubly  sweet  by  the  tempered  toil  of  the  day. 
From  such  a  life  all  the  baser  passions  would 
fly;  envy,  discord,  hatred  and  revenge,  would 
avoid  the  mansion  of  peace  and  love,, and  hap- 
piness would  be  realized.  But  man,  thoughtless 
and  inconsistent,  pursues  a  glittering  phantom 
tlnough  the  mazy  paths  of  life,  and  till  the  im- 
pending hand  of  death  yields  a  momentary 
gleam  of  light  to  his  vitiated  perception,  be- 
holds not  the  deceitful  illusion  that  guides  his 
erring  course." 

Thus  did  Giraldus  continue  to  moralize  as  the 
varying  scenery  gave  birth  to  new  ideas,  raising 
his  imagination  at  times  to  enthusiastic  wildness 
or  sinking  it  to  calm  tranquility,  as  the  rocky 
glen  or  peaceful  lake  impressed  on  his  mind 
their  corresponding  emotions.  By  noon  they 
reached  the  castle  of  Melbourne. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  was  announced  to  Lord 
Albert,  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  impatience  to 


meet  his  friend,  though  his  surprise  scarcely 
permitted  him  to  give  credit  to  the  servant's  in- 
formation. Nor  was  the  surprise  of  the  earl  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  son.  Having  been  taught 
to  consider  him  as  inevitably  lost,  he  felt  only 
his  anger  aroused  at  the  servant,  whose  blunder, 
as  he  termed  it,  must  renew  all  the  sorrows  of 
his  son. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  friends  was 
characterized  by  every  mark  of  esteem  and  af- 
fection which  they  felt  for  each  other.  The  joy 
of  Lord  Albert  was  unbounded,  and  his  eager 
inquiries  testified  how  greatly  he  was  interested 
in  the  manner  of  his  deliverance.  The  earl,  on 
his  introduction,  received  him  with  many  ex- 
pressions of  pleasure,  and  of  gratitude  for  the 
active  part  that  he  had  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  son,  and  both  seemed  eager  to  ac- 
knowledge and  repay  the  obligation  by  all  the 
kindness  which  they  could  display. 

At  their  joint  soliciiation,  Giraldus  repeated 
his  adventures  since  the  evening  on  which  they 
were  parted.  The  recital  was  heard  by  Lord 
Albert  with  attentive  surprise  and  wonder — by 
the  earl  with  an  emotion  that  frequently  broke 
out  in  indignant  expressions,  while  his  whole 
frame  seemed  sgitated  with  the  vehemence  of 
passion.  At  the  conclusion  he  made  some  re- 
marks tending  to  show  the  mistake  under  wliich 
his  persecutors  had  uniformly  acted,  and  en- 
deavored to  apply  the  several  circumstances  to 
the  case  of  Lord  Albert,  whom  he  again  cau- 
tioned to  be  on  his  guard.  Giraldus,  though  far 
from  being  convinced,  yielded  to  the  opinion 
which  the  carl  positively  maintained,  and  ac- 
knowledged how  insufficient  his  own  story  was 
to  explain  the  mystery. 

This  was  a  subject  that  was  frequently  re- 
vived. The  carl  related  the  story  of  his  broth- 
er's death  to  Giraldus,  who,  iu  the  circumstances 
attending  it,  thought  he  could  observe  few  of  the 
traces  of  that  deep  and  hidden  revenge  that  hud 
since  broke  forth.  The  length  of  time  that  it 
had  remained  dormant,  and  its  sudden  revival 
at  this  remote  period,  were  circumstances  suffi- 
cient to  create  doubts  as  to  the  application  of  the 
present  transactions  to  a  cause  of  revenge, 
which,  it  was  natural  to  suppose,  must  long 
since  have  died  away,  or  gratified  itself  in  the 
destruction  of  its  more  immediate  object.  But 
he  chose  not  obstinately  to  adhere  to  his  own 
opinion,  for  which  he  had  even  less  foundation. 

As  soon  as  the  first  emotions  of  pleasure  had 
subsided,  the  earl  sunk  again  into  that  sullen 
reserve,  which  long  indulgence  had  rendered 
habitual,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
at  the  Castle  of  Melbourne,  Giraldus  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  observing  its  pernicious 
effects.  The  gloomy  abstractions  of  his  mind, 
or  the  vehemence  of  his  passions,  were  ill  calcu- 
lated to  win  the  esteem  of  a  stranger.  He  be- 
held them  with  alternate  disgust  and  compas- 
sion, and  frequently  contrasted  his  unpleasing 
manners  with  the  mild  benevolence  of  the  Baron 
St.  Austin. 

At  first,  Giraldus  was  inclined  to  suppose  that 
he  had  given  some  involuntary  offence,  and 
mentioned  his  apprehensions  with  emotion  to 
Lord  Albert ;  but  he  presently  removed  this 
idea,  by  representing  it  as  the  effect  of  long  in- 
dulged melancholy,  and  while  he  lamented  this 
unhappy  disposition,  he  begged  his  friend  not  to 
notice,  or  be  oft'euded  at  it. 

A  severe  disappointment  in  some  ambitious 
project,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  had,  by 
acting  on  a  mind  naturally  impatient  of  con- 
trol, first  given  rise  to  that  moroseness  and  se- 
verity of  disposition,  and  some  subsequent  meas- 
ures, which  were  rather  dictated  by  revenge  than 
prudence,  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  his 
sovereign,  and  caused  his  temporary  banishment 
from  court.  With  passions  inflamed  to  the 
highest  degree,  he  now  retired  to  the  Castle  of 
Melbourne,  and  with  bitter  imprecations,  vowed 
never  more  to  return  within  its  precincts. 

But  though  this  hasty  vow  had  passed  his 
lips,  his  heart  for  some  time  remained  open  for 
accommodation.  Yet  his  pride  disdained  to 
make  the  first  advances,  and  he  expected  from 
time  to  time,yan  iotimation  of  the  returning 
favor  of  tho  king.  Disappointed,  however,  in 
this  pleasing  expectation,  he  became  still  more 
gloomy  and  severe,  and  at  length  fixed  his  irre- 
vocable determination  never  more  to  quit  the 
Castle  of  Melbourne.  This  insult,  for  so  he 
termed  it,  when  he  unbosomed  himself  to  his 
most  particular  friends,  never  forsook  his  mind. 
He  would  dwell  on  it  till  he  had  worked  himself 
up  to  the'highest  pitch  of  malignity,  and  unable 
to  direct  his  spleen  in  the  channel  that  he  wished, 


his  servants  and  dependants  generally  felt  its 
weight.  But  in  his  moments  of  sober  and  cool 
reflection,  he  would  commonly  make  some  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  ungarded  violence,  by  an 
adequate  recompense  to  those  whom  he  might 
have  injured. 

His  disposition,  however,  from  continually 
giving  way  to  these  gloomy  reflections,  or  vio- 
lent passions,  was  too  much  soured  ever  to  be 
corrected.  The  death  of  his  lady  added  a  fresh 
cause,  and  melancholy  filled  for  a  time  the  inter- 
vals of  those  pangs  which  arose  from  deeply 
wounded  pride  and  impotent  revenge.  .Tims, 
that  which  would  originally  have  appeared  of  a 
temporary  nature  only,  had  become  habitual. 
The  effect  still  continued,  when  the  cause,  as 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  from  its  remote- 
ness, had  lost  its  force ;  and  to  this,  the  solitary 
life  that  he  led,  the  few  acquaintances  by  which 
he  was  visited,  and  tho  loss  that  he  had  expe- 
rienced, all  contributed  to  give  a  degree  of  per- 
manency, which  time  itself  could  not  remove. 

The  gratitude  which  the  service  of  Giraldus 
had  inspired,  was  sincere  ;  but  he  was  now  be- 
come incapable  of  attention,  even  to  those  whom 
he  most  esteemed.  As  often  however  as  ho 
talked  of  returning,  he  would  arouse  himself, 
and  press  his  further  stay  with  every  mark  of 
anxiety,  and  notwithstanding  the  eager  impa- 
tience of  Giraldus  to  return,  his  visit  was  length- 
ened from  day  to  day.  The  uniform  kindness 
of  Lord  Albert,  however,  contributed  most  to 
obtain  this  compliance.  He  kept  him  continual- 
ly engaged  in  hunting,  fishing,  or  some  other 
rural  amusement,  and  strove  by  every  method 
in  his  power  to  prolong  his  stay,  and  render  it  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  he  felt  it  was  to  himself. 

Though  Lord  Albert  thought  he  could  per- 
ceive the  attractive  power  that  acted  on  his 
friend,  yet  through  delicacy  he  never  hinted  at 
tho  subject,  or  mentioned  the  name  of  Elvina  to 
him.  He  saw  bis  restless  anxiety  with  pity,  but 
its  chief  cause  was  concealed  from  his  knowl- 
edge. Tho -secret  incentive  that  prompted  tho 
speedy  departure  of  Giraldus,  was  the  expected 
return  of  Sir  Alan  Evcrard.  This  cxpectatiou 
embittered  every  pleasure,  threw  a  gloom  on  all 
his  amusements,  and  gave  with  each  reflection  a 
pang  of  intolerable  anguish. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Giraldus,  Lord  Albert 
was  preparing  to  visit  a  friond,  who  resided  at  a 
considerable  distance.  It  was  the  same  to  whoso 
house  he  was  travelling  whon  he  was  attacked 
and  wounded  by  the  banditti.  But  his  inten- 
tions were  defeated  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
one  whom  he  so  greatly  esteemed,  and  were  only 
revived  at  tho  prospect  of  his  departure.  To 
obtain  the  company  of  Ms  friend  in  this  expedi- 
tion become  the  earnest  wish  and  endeavor  of 
Lord  Albert,  not  merely  with  a  view  of  self- 
gratification,  but  principally  to  draw  off  his  at- 
tention from  what  he  considered  as  the  danger- 
ous indulgence  of  a  hopeless  passion.  His  earn- 
est entreaties  were  aided  by  the  solicitations  of 
the  carl,  and  Giraldus,  after  a  short  hesitation, 
consented.  But  the  stipulation  that  they  should 
direct  their  route  by  the  castle  of  the  baron, 
marked  tho  cause  of  his  anxiety  to  depart,  and 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  present  invitation.  The 
second  succeeding  day  was  fixed  to  commence 
their  journey. 

Meanwhile,  the  much  dreaded  Sir  Alan  Eve- 
rnrd  had  returned,  with  flattering  expectations, 
to  the  castle,  and  his  pleasure  was  by  no  means 
diminished  when  he  was  made  acquainted  with 
the  absence  of  Giraldus,  for  whom,  on  various 
accounts,  he  held  no  very  high  esteem.  But  not 
suffering  his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  thoughts  of 
one  whom  he  considered  merely  as  a  dependant 
on  the  bounty  of  the  baron,  ho  determined  to 
apply  himself  seriously  to  the  pursuit  of  those 
measures  from  whence  he  hoped  to  derive  every 
advantage  that  his  sanguine  imagination  could 
picture. 

In  Elvina  he  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
already  discern  the  dawning  of  a  reciprocal  pas- 
sion. Her  attentive  politeness,  which  tho  desire 
of  giving  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  friend 
of  her  father  alone  inspired,  was  considered  as 
an  unequivocal  proof.  His  vanity  was  doubly 
augmented  by  the  supposed  discovery  ;  an  air  of 
half  suppressed  exultation  sat  on  his  features, 
and  no  impediment  appeared  in  view  to  thwart 
his  promised  happiness. 

But  never  before  had  he  been  so  unintention- 
ally or  so  completely  deceived.  To-  Elvina  his 
person  and  fortune  were  alike  indifferent.  She 
saw  nothing,  either  in  his  character  or  conversa- 
tion, that  gave  him  the  least  pre-eminence  in  her 
esteem  above  the  generality  of  mankind,  and  to 
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tally  anconacioafl  of  his  viowu  nm\  intentions, 
fiho  regarded  liis  insinuating  address  without  a 
thought,  or  a  wish  to  investigate  it*  socrel  can  10. 

Sir  Alan,  on  tho  contrary,  blinded  by  vanity, 
traced  each  day  his  progress  in  tho  affections  of 
Eivina.  The  extensive  possesions  of  tho  baron 
cxt'itett  his  avarice,  and  hocarao  tho  constant 
and  favorite  thome  of  his  reflections.  Already 
had  ho  canvassed  various  schemes  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  her  expected  fortune,  and  often 
nod  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  tho  near  prospect 
of  realizing  all  theso  expectations.  Thus  cir- 
cumstanced, all  delay  Itemed  inconsistent  with 
his  ideas  of  policy,  and  he  thoreforo  Gmbr&cod 
tho  earliest  opportunity,  when  every  thing  con- 
spired to  favor  his  views,  to  make  an  acknowl- 
edgment of  Ins  passion,  and  a  tender  of  his 
hand  and  fortune. 

The  answer  of  TCIvina  was  so  clear  and  deci- 
sive, that  it  was  impossible,  prepared  as  he  was, 
to  expect  a  refusal  to  Ins  first  request,  he  should 
over  more  entertain  a  hope,  or  trouble  her  with 
i's  repetition.    Astonished  and  mortified  to  the 

highest  degree,  he  was  incapable  Of  answering, 
and  Elviua,  when  she  had  male  her  reply,  arOSO 
and  (ptitted  the  room. 

Thus  left  to  himself,  ho  stood  for  some  min- 
utes transfixed  to  the  spot.  To  he  entirely  re- 
jected, where  ho  had  flattered  himself  tie  should 
scarcely  have  met  with  opposition,  cut  him  to 
the  soul,  anil  as  he  walked  out  to  the  woods  ho 
gave  way  to  all  the  malignancy  of  his  disposi- 
tion, and  meditated  only  on  schemes  of  revenge. 

Tho  cause  that  had  operated  against  his  inter- 
est, he  now  attributed  with  all  tho  virulence  of 
jealousy  to  Gi  raid  us.  He  recollected  the  morn- 
ing on  which  he  had  received  a  former  mortifica- 
tion, and  recalled  to  his  mind  every  little  inci- 
dent that  could  give  plausibility  to  Mb  suspicions. 

This  passion  needs  few  proofs.  He  soon  be- 
came convinced,  and  after  deliberating  for  some 
time  on  tho  plan  most  proper  to  bo  pursued,  lie 
at  length  determined  to  make  tho  baron  ac- 
quainted with  his  discovery. 

But,  despicable  as  his  principles  really  were, 
he  could  not  lower  himself  to  tho  degrading 
state  of  a  spy  and  informer,  in  a  family  with 
whom  he  was  merely  on  a  visit,  and  therefore 
resolved  to  trust  his  communication  and  hopes 
to  an  anonymous  letter.  After  having  taken  the 
greatest  pains  with  this,  he  caused  it  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  castle  by  a  person  whom  he  had 
hired  for  the  purpose,  and  who,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  rode  away  again  with  speed. 

Sir  Alan  waited  impatiently  for  the  next  day, 
when  he  hoped  to  behold  some  symptoms  of  the 
success  of  his  stratagem,  but  not  observing  the 
least  change  of  manners  in  the  baron  towards 
his  daughter,  or  any  trace  in  his  countenance  of 
wounded  pride,  ho  became  half  frantic,  and 
quitted  the  castle  on  the  following  day,  with 
smiles  of  satisfaction  on  his  couutenance,  and 
schemes  of  mora  certain  vengeance  lurking  at 
his  heart', 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  LADIES. 

A  rich  Bcenc  lately  occurred  at  the  depot  at 
Camden,  N.  J.  The  ladies,  when  they  enter  a 
well  filled  car,  .usually  consider  it  the  duty  of  the 
gentlemen  to  give  up  their  seats  to  them.  Well, 
no  doubt  it  is,  but  how  often  do  they  receive 
thanks  for  their  kindness  ? 

After  the  boat  arrived  at  Camden,  a  lady  swept 
into  the  car,  which  was  well  filled,  and  looked 
around  for  a  seat.  A  quiet-looking  lad  offered 
her  his,  which  was  appropriated  without  a  word 
of  thanks.  The  young  man  waited  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  quietly  said,  in  a  tone  sufficient- 
ly loud  to  be  heard  by  all : 

"  Thank  you,  ma  lam." 

The  lady  regarded  him  with  surprise,  and 
asked  him  to  explain. 

'*  O  !  I  felt  grateful  that  you  condescended  to 
occupy  my  --eat  publicly,"  he  replied. 

"  You  are  rather  impertinent,  sir,  and  should 
be  taught  to  speak  more  politely  to  a  lady." 

"  The  observation  does  not  apply  in  this  case," 
was  the  reply. 

"  What !  do  you  mean  to  say  I  am  not  a  lady, 
sir  '.'"  said  she,  now  fully  aroused.  "  You  are  no 
gentleman,  sir,  you're  an  impertinent r" 

Here  she  broke  down. 

"  Madam  is  exceedingly  complimentary,  but 
ignorance  is  her  excuse,"  he  replied. 

"  Will  not  somebody  protect  me  from  the  in- 
sults of  this  villain  i"   asked  the  indignant  lady. 

"  If  any  one  should  presume  to  insult  you, 
madam,  /  will  protect  you,"  said  the  lad, 
"  until — " 

"  Until  when  V 

"  Until  you  recovered  sufficiently  to  talk  at 
hi  11,  when,  thinking  he  had  'caught  a  Tartar,' 
I  would  leave  him  to  your  '  tender  mercies.*  " 

The  highly-enraged  lady  arose,  and  swept 
from  the  car  in  disgust,  and  the  lad  resumed  his 
seat  amid  roars  of  laughter  that  fairly  shook 
the  ears. 


DR.  JOHNSON'S  IMUMWNG. 

Last  summer  I  made  another  excursion  to 
Scotland,  with  the  intention  of  completing  mj 
series  of  vwws,  and  went  over  tho  some  ground 
described  by  tho  Learned  tourists,  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Boswoll,     I  am  in  tho  habit  of  taking  very 

lung  widks  on  thoSO  OCCOSionS,  and,  perceiving  a 

storm  threaten,  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  in  a 

small  building.  I  arrived  in  time  at  a  unit  little 
inn,  ami  wiri  received  by  a  rospoctabjo  looking 
man  and  In.;  wife,  who  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  me  comfortable.  After  eating  mime  ex- 
cellent fried  mutton-chops,  and  drinking  a  quart 
of  ale,  I  asked  the  landlord  to  Hit  down,  and 
partake  of  a  bowl  of  whiskey  [much.  I  found 
him,  as  tho  Scotch  generally  are,  very  intelli- 
gent, and  lull  of  anecdote,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  serve  as  a  specimen  : 

"Sir,"  said  the  landlord,  "this  inn  was  for- 
merly kept  by  Andrew  Mnegregor,  a  relation  of 
mine  ;  and  these  hard-botlonicd  chairs,  in  which 
we  are  now  sitting,  were,  years  ago,  filled  by  the 
great  tourists,  Doctor  Johnson  and  Boswoll, 
travelling  like  the  lion  and  jackal.  Boswell 
generally  preceded  the  doctor  in  search  of  food, 
and  being  much  pleased  with  tho  look  of  tho 
house,  followed  his  nose  into  the.  larder,  where 
ho  saw  a  fino  leg  of  mutton,  lie  ordered  it  to 
be  roasted  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  gave 
particular  orders  for  a  nice  pudding.  '  Now,' 
says  he,  '  make  the  best  of  all  puddings.'  Elated 
with  his  good  luck,  he  immediately  went  out  in 
search  of  his  friend,  and  saw  the  giant  of  learn- 
ing slowly  advancing  on  a  pony.  '  My  dear  sir,' 
said  Boswcll,  out  of  breath  with  joy,  'good 
news  !  I  have  just  bespoken,  at  a  comfortable, 
clean  inn  here,  a  delicious  leg  of  mutton  ;  it  is 
now  getting  ready,  and  I  flatter  myself  we  shall 
make  an  excellent  meal.'  Johnson  looked  pleas- 
ed. '  And  I  hope,'  said  he,  '  you  have  bespoken 
a  pudding.'  '  Sir,  you  will  have  your  favorite 
pudding,'  replied  the  other.  Johnson  got  oft' 
the  pony,  and  the  poor  animal,  relieved  from  the 
giant,  smelt  Ins  way  into  the  stable.  Boswcll 
ushered  the  doctor  into  the  house,  and  left  him 
to  prepare  for  this  delicious  treat.  Johuson 
feeling  his  coat  rather  damp,  from  the  mist  of 
the  mountains,  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  threw 
his  upper  garment  on  a  chair  before  the  fire ; 
he  sat  on  the  hob,  near  a  little  boy  who  was  very 
busy  attending  the  meat.  Johnson  occasionally 
peeped  from  behind  his  coat,  while  the  boy  kept 
basting  the  mutton.  Johnson  did  not  like  the 
appearance  of  his  head ;  when  he  shifted  the 
basting  ladle  from  one  hand,  the  other  hand  was 
never  idle,  and  the  doctor  thought  at  the  same 
time  he  saw  something  fall  on  the  meat ;  upon 
which  he  determined  to  cat  no  mutton  that  day. 
The  dinner  announced,  Boswcll  exclaimed,  '  My 
dear  doctor,  here  comes  the  mutton  ;  what  a  pic- 
ture !  done  to  a  turn,  and  looks  so  beautifully 
brown !'  The  doctor  tittered.  After  a  short 
grace,  Boswell  said,  '  I  suppose,  sir,  I  am  to 
carve  as  usual ;  what  part  shall  I  help  you  to  V 
The  doctor  replied,  '  My  dear  Bozzy,  I  did  not 
like  to  tell  you  before,  but  I  am  determined  to 
abstain  from  meat  to-day.'  '  O,  dear  !  this  is  a 
great  disappointment,'  said  Bozzy.  '  Say  no 
more;  I  shall  make  myself  ample  amends  with 
the  pudding.'  Boswell  commenced  the  attack, 
and  made  the  first  cut  at  the  mutton.  '  How  tho 
gravy  runs !  what  fine  flavored  fat ! — so  nice 
and  brown,  too !  O,  sir,  you  would  have  rel- 
ished this  prime  piece  of  mutton/  The  meat 
being  removed,  in  came  the  long  wished  for  pud- 
ding. The  doctor  looked  joyous,  fell  eagerly  to, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  nearly  finished  all  the  pud- 
ding. The  table  was  cleared,  and  Boswell  said, 
'  Doctor,  while  I  was  eating  the  mutton,  you. 
seemed  frequently  inclined  to  laugh ;  pray,  tell 
me  what  ti  kled  your  fancy  V  The  doctor  then 
literally  told  him  all  that  had  passed  at  the 
kitchen  luc,  about  the  boy  and  the  basting.. Bos- 
well turucd  as  pale  as  a  parsnip,  and,  sick  of 
himself  and  the  company,  darted  out  of  the 
room.  Somewhat  relieved,  on  returning,  he  in- 
sisted on  seeing  the  dirty  little  rascally  boy,  whom 
he  severely  reprimanded  before  Johnson.  The 
poor  boy  cried ;  the  doctor  laughed.  *  You  little, 
filthy,  snivelling  hound,'  said  Boswell,  'when 
you  basted  the  meat  why  did  you  not  put  on  the 
cap  I  saw  you  in  this  morning?'  *  I. couldn't, 
sir,'  said  the  boy.  *No!  why  couldn't  you?' 
said  Boswcll.  'Because  my  mammy  took' it 
from  me  to  boil  the  pudding  in  1'  The  doctor 
gathered  up  his  herculean  frame,  stood  erect, 
touched  the  ceiling  with  his  wig,  stared  or  squint- 
ed— indeed,  looked  any  way  but  the  right  way. 
At  last,  with   mouth  wide  open    (none  of  the 


smallest),    and    itomOCh    li«':i\  iiif,  ho  With   Homo 

difficulty  recovered  Ills  breath,  and  looking  at 
DoBwell  with  dignified,  contempt,  he  roared  out, 

wilh  the  lungs  of  a  Slentor,  '  Mr.  Boswoll,  sir, 
leave  Off  laughing  ;   and  under  pain  of  my  i'I'T- 

mil  di  pice  tiro,  never  utter  u  single,  syllable  of 
iiu    abominable  adventure  to  any  soul  living, 

while  you  breathe.'  *  And  so,  Bit/  said  mine 
huHt,  '  you  have  the  positive  fart  from  the  simple 
mouth  of  your  humhlo  Horvunt.' " 


MX  III  I  T  ESCORT. 

A  gentleman  returning  to  town  from  Newing- 
ton  Green,  England,  where  he  had  been  on  a 
\ isil  to  a  friend,  was  slopped  by  a  footpad  armed 
with  a  thick  bludgeon,  who  demanded  his  money, 
Haying  he  was  in  great  distress.  The  gentleman 
gave  him  a  shilling ;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  tho 
fellow,  who  immediately  attempted  io  strike  him 
with  Ins  bludgeon;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  tho 
gentleman,  the  villain's  arm  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  spaniel  dog,  who  seized  him  fast. 
The  fellow  with  Home  difficulty  extricated  him- 
self from  his  enemy,  and  made  his  escape.  Tho 
dog  belonged  to  the  gentleman's  friend  where  Ik; 
had  dined,  and  bad  followed  him  unpercei vrd  ; 
the  faithful  and  intelligent  creature  guarded  him 
home,  and  then  made  the  best  of  its  way  back  to 
its  master. 


BOYD'S  PATENT  HOSE. 


K7"  OUR  NF.IV  II03E  for  Fire  Purposes  haa  been  In 
Bervico  long  ooough  to  entablbh  its  diameter  and  repu- 
tation; and  we  refer  with  confidence  to  the  Hoverai  par- 
ties named  in  this  advertisement,  who  have  been  sup- 
plied with  it  up  to  this  time : 

To  the  Chiefs  and  Boards  of  Engineers  of 
the  Cities  of 

BOSTON,    .    .    .    Mass. 

CHABLE3TOWTI,        " 

NEW  BEDFORD,        " 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

PORTLAND,  Maine. 

BROOKLYN,  New  York. 

LYNN,     .     .    Mass. 

FALL  RIVER,     " 

SALEM,  " 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

To  the  Chiefs  and  Boards  of  Engineers  of 
the  Towns  of 

FITCHBURG,     .     .     .     Mass. 

SOUTH  READING,  " 

HAVERHILL,  " 

PLYMOUTH,  " 

SOUTH  ItOYALSTON,      " 

MARBLEHEAD,  " 

SOUTH  DANVERS,  " 

GLOUCESTER,  " 

SOUTHBRIDGE,  " 

HALLO  IVELL,  Maine. 

THOMASTON,      " 
To  the  Agents  and  Superintendents  of  the 
following  Manufacturing  Companies  and 
Manufacturers : 
C.  &  A.  WILDER,  Hingham,  Mass. 
SAMOSET  MILLS,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
INDIAN  ORCHARD  MILLS.  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 
AMOSKEAG  MANUFACTURINGS. ,  Manchester,  N.H. 
NORWAY  PLAINS  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  H. 
WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
STARK  MILLS,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
WHITTENTON MANUFACTURING  Co., Taunton, Mass. 
MANCHESTER  PRINT  WORKS,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
ATLANTIC  DELAINE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
ROBERT  R.  STORY,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
COMMISSIONERS  OF  WATER  BOABD,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
UNION  STRAW  CO,  Foxboro,  Mass. 
COCHECO  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dover,  N.  H. 
NEWMARKET  MANUFACT'ING  Co.,  Newmarket, N.H. 
CHASE  &  NASON.  Fall  River,  Mass. 
UNION  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Peterboro'.  N.  H. 
A.  ABBOTT  &  CO.,  Dexter,  Maine. 
BOSTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO.,  Boston.Mass. 
AMERICAN  PRINT  WORKS,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
F.  W.  BIRD,  East  Walpole,  Moss. 
C.  GILMORE,  Raynham,  Mass. 
LAWRENCE  PAPER  CO.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
TREMONT  MILLS,  LoweU,  Mass. 
A.  T.  STEARNS,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
P.  WHITIN  &  SONS,  Whitinville,  Mass. 


JAMES  BOYD  &  SONS, 

27  MERCHANT'S  ROW,  BOSTON. 
Boston,  Feb.  25,  1S00.  lw 

N.  W.  TURNER  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
CORNELIUS  &  BAKER'S 

GAS  FIXTURES,  CUAIVDELIERS, 

PENDANTS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 

Sales  Booms  and  Manufactory, 

NOS.  33  AND  25  BROJIFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


GAS  PIPES  INTRODUCED  INTO  BUILDINGS  in  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.        4w  Feb.  25. 


LOCKWOOD,  LUMB  &  CO., 
PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue. 
Feb.  2G,  tf 

BURNETT'S  COCOAINE. 

LC7"A  compound  of  Cocoa-Nut  OH,  etc.,  for  drewlng 
the  Hair.  For  Efficacy  and  agreeable  new,  It  is  without 
an  equal. 

It  prevents  the  hair  from  falling  off. 

It  promotes  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

It  is  not  greasy  or  sticky. 

It  leaves  no  disagreeable  odor. 

It  softens  the  liair  when  hard  and  dry. 

It  soothes  the  irritatfd  scalp  skin. 

It  affords  the,  richest  lustre. 

It  remains  longest  in  effect. 

It  costs  fifty  cents  for  a  half-pint  bottle. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  it*  efficacy 
In  the  cure  of  Dandrcfp. 

Boston,  Oct.  30, 1859. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Bcrnett  &  Co.:— 

Gentlemen: — I  have  used  your  Oocoaine  about  six 
weeks,  and  its  effect  is  so  marked  and  extraordinary,  that 
I  deem  it  my  duty  to  state  it  to  you. 

My  worse  complaint  for  several  years  has  been  Dand- 
ruff, with  itching  and  irritation  of  the  scalp.  After 
brushing  my  hair,  my  coat  collar  would  be  covered  with 
the  white  scales,  (dandruff,)  which  looked  like  a  shower 
of  snow. 

My  barber  tried  various  applications  without  effect. 
His  abuse  of  your  Cocoaine,  and  his  obstinate  refusal  to 
use  it,  provoked  me  to  procure  and  try  it. 

I  have  used  less  than  a  bottle ;  the  dandruff,  and  the 
irritation  which  caused  it,  have  entirely  disappeared, 
and  my  hair  was  never  before  in  so  good  a  condition. 
Your  obedient  servant  A.  A.  FULLER. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  case  of  Baldness. 

Boston,  Nov.  24, 1859. 

Gentlemen  : — When  first  I  used  your  Cocoaine,  I  had 
been  bald  seven  years.  In  the  meantime  I  had.  tried  a 
dozen  different  preparations,  specially  recommended  for 
baldness,  (and  all  claiming  to  be  infallible,)  without  any 
beneficial  effect. 

The  ladies  of  my  household  urged  me  to  try  your  Co- 
coaine, which  I  did,  to  please  them,  not  having  myself 
any  faith  in  the  power  of  man  to  restore  my  hair.  I 
hove  used  the  contents  of  one  bottle,  and  my  bald  pate 
is  covered  all  over  with  young  hair  about  three-eights  of 
an  inch  long,  which  appears  Btrong  and  healthy,  and  de- 
termined to  grow. 

In  a  word,  your  Cocoaine  is  excellent; — the  best  prepa- 
ration for  the  hair  I  have  ever  known,  and  the  only  one 
which  accomplishes  more  than  it  promises. 

Yery  truly  your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

D.  T.  MERWnr. 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

The  following  testimonial  is  conclusive  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  cure  of  Loss  of  Hair. 

Boston,  July  19, 1857. 

Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.: — 
I  cannot  refuse  to  state  the  salutary  effect,  in  my 
own    aggravated    case,    of    your    excellent    Hair    Oil 
(Cocoaine.) 

For  many  months  my  hair  had  been  falling  off,  until  I 
was  fearful  of  losing  it  entirely.  The  skin  upon  my  head 
became  gradually  more  and  more  inflamed,  so  that  I 
could  not  touch  it  without  pain.  This  irritated  condition 
I  attributed  to  the  use  of  various  advertised  hair-washes, 
which,  I  have  since  been  told,  contain  camphene  spirit. 

By  the  advice  of  my  physician,  to  whom  you  had 
shown  your  process  of  purifying  the  Oil,  I  commenced 
its  use  the  last  week  in  June.  The  first  application  al, 
layed  the  itching  and  irritation ;  in  three  or  four  days 
the  redness  and  tenderness  disappeared — the  hair  ceased 
to  fall,  and  I  have  now  a  thick  growth  of  new  hair.  I 
trust  that  others  similarly  afflicted,  will  be  induced  to 
try  the  same  remedy.  Yours,  very  truly, 

SUSAN  R.  POPE. 

Burnett's  Cocoaine. 

ET^A  single  application  renders  the  hair  (no  matter 
how  stiff  and  dry)  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days.  It  is 
conceded  by  all  who  have  used  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheap- 
est Hair  Dressing  in  the  world. 

Prepared  by  JOSEPH  BURNETT  &  CO.,  Boston,  and 
for  sale  by  dealers  generally,  at  60  cents  a  bottle. 

Feb.  25  It. 

BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding.  We  have 
made  ample  arrangements  in  our  establishment  to  bind 
our  paper  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  one  volume  for 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 
AUTUMN    LEAVES. 


BY   SILLIE  ATGEETO-t- 


Nature's  decked  in  gayest  beauty, 

For  'tis  summer1?  last  good-by — 
Why  should  all  things  fair  in  nature 

Don  their  liveliest  tints  to  die? 
Why  upon  the  loftiest  branches 

Should  the  leaves  be  blushing  so — 
To  impress  us  with  their  beauty, 

And  to  conquer,  ere  they  go? 

Some  have  chosen  scarlet  dresses, 

Some  are  decked  in  green  and  gold ; 
Others  wear  their  summer  garments, 

Though  the  winds  are  growing  cold. 
All  are  happy,  all  are  joyous; 

'lis  perhaps  their  gala  day, 
And  they  meet  with  blushing  beauty 

Ere  they  hasten  lar  away. 

Ah!  but  listen— is  that  music? 

Are  their  greetings  gay  or  sad? 
Do  they  tremble  now  for  sorrow — 

Or  because  they're  gay  and  glad? 
'Tis  not  music  that  we're  hearing, 

It  Is  but  the  north  wind's  breath 
As  he  issues  forth  his  orders, 

And  their  sentence,  now,  '13  death. 

Look  upon  the  mossy  green  sward, 

It  is  not  their  gala  day; 
They  are  dressed  in  gold  and  crimson, 

For  they're  hastening  to  decay. 
And  the  blush  we're  so  admiring 

Is  the  forerunner  of  doom ; 
Like  the  hectic  flush  of  beauty, 

Ere  it  sinks  into  the  tomb — 
Or  the  rosy  hue  of  even, 

That  is  glowing  in  the  west, 
When  uight  impatient  seeks  to  reign, 

And  the  sun  sinks  to  his  rest. 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

SKATES  VS.  FEATHERS. 


OAEETE  CARD'S  DECISION. 
BY   MI63    HARRIET    N.    HATHAWAY. 

Caekie  Card — what  a  quandary  the  young- 
girl  was  in  aa  she  stood  before  the  mirror  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  millinery  establishment,  studying 
the  effect  of  a  white  uncut-velvet  hat  which  sat 
so  daintily  upon  her  pretty  head  !  She  was  sure 
she  had  never  seen  herself  looking  so  sweetly 
before,  it  was  so  exactly  suited  to  her  style  of 
beauty  ;  for  a  beauty  she  was  allowed  to  be,  by 
all  the  young  men,  at  least.  But  then,  the  price 
— ten  dollars — was  more  than  she  had  ever  given 
for  a  hat,  and  her  father  was  less  able  to  afford 
it  now,  at  the  present  "  commercial  crisis,"  than 
ever  before. 

"  What  is  the  trouble,  Carrie — does  it  not  suit 
you1}"  inquired  Mrs.  Ward,  with  one  of  her 
blandest  smiles.  "  I  am  sure  it  is  exceedingly 
becoming  to  you  with  the  pure  '  ruche,'  the  white 
mosa  roses  and  buds,  and  the  rich  strings.  Just 
notice  the  ribbon,  Carrie,  how  broad  it  is  ;  and 
the  edge  is  such  heavy  velvet !  I  assure  you  it 
was  the  only  piece  of  the  quality  I  could  find  in 
New  York.  Then  tho  plumes  are  perfectly 
splendid — none  of  your  imitation,  but  the  real 
ostrich.  I  consider  it  the  sweetest  little  thing 
I've  had  in  my  shop  this  season." 

"  0,  it  is  beautiful,  and  quite  to  my  taste  in 
every  respect ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
right  for  me  to  pay  such  a  price  for  a  hat  1" 

"But  you  do  not  think  ten  dollars  high  for  it, 
Carrie  1  I  assure  you  you  would  have  to  pay 
twelve  or  fourteen  dollars  for  such  a  hat  in  the 
city  ;  but  I  had  you  in  my  mind  all  the  while  I 
was  making  this,  and  I  marked  down  each  arti- 
cle lower  than  I  would  for  any  one  of  my  cus- 
tomers but  yourself.  Indeed,  I  courd  not  think 
of  a  girl  in  the  place  who  would  do  justice  to 
such  a  treasure  but  my  pretty  little  Carrie  Card. 
You  understand  me,  of  course,  by  that,  to  mean 
whose  style  of  beauty  would  compare  with  such 
a  love  of  a  hat." 

"  Thank  you  forthe  compliment,  Mrs.  Ward," 
said  Carrie,  as  a  roguish  smile  dimpled  about 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  ;  "  but  really,  I  do  not 
think  I  can  afford  it  as  it  is.  But  how  would  it 
look  without  the  feathers  and  flowers  V 

"  O,  horridly,  child  1  Why,  it  would  spoil  the 
effect  entirely — make  a  very  common-place  hat 
of  it,  such  an  one  as  any  girl  in  the  place  might 
wear." 

"Well,  I  know  it  would  not  be  nearly  so 
pretty,  but  then,  I  suppose  it  would  not  look  so 
very  badly.  Any  way,  please  tell  me  what  you 
would  put  it  to  me  for  without  them  V 

"  Well,  I  suppose,  Carrie,"  said  Mrs.  Ward, 
after  a  moment's  figuring,  "that  I  could  let  you 


have  it  for  sis.  dollars.  But  it  makes  me  heart- 
sick to  think  of  it  without  the  feathers  and  flow- 
ers, when  with  them  you  would  be  the  envy  of 

half  the  girls  in  P ;  and  without  them  it 

will  attract  no  attention  at  all.  But  if  it  is  your 
wish,  I'll  remove  them  !" 

"Carrie  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  bon- 
net, but  at  last  with  a  sigh  reached  it  to  the  mil- 
liner, and  paid :    . 

"  I'm  in  such  a  quandary,  Mrs.  Ward  !  It's 
just  here — I  want  a  pair  of  skates,  and  I  fear  I 
cannot  afford  both." 

"  Get  a  pair  of  cheap  ones,  child.  Lizzie 
Barker  paid  but  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  hers,  and 
they're  quite  pretty,  and  tolerably  good,  besides; 
and  I  should  think  at  that  rate  you  might  afford 
both.  But  I'm  sure  if  I  were  in  your  place,  if 
one  must  be  curtailed  in  price,  it  should  be  the 
skates,  and  not  the  hat." 

"  Well,  1*11  not  decide  now,  so  please  do  not 
alter  the  hat  until  I  see  you  again.  I'll  come  in 
this  evening  and  let  you  know  my  decision. 
Good-day,  Mrs.  Ward ;"  and  Carrie  quietly 
turned  from  the  counter. 

"  Good-day,  Carrie.  I  hope  youll  prove 
yourself  a  sensible  young  lady,  for  there's  more 
in  a  hat  than  in  skates ;"  and  Mrs.  Ward  smiled 
one  of  her  blandest  smiles. 

"  Where's  mother,  Carrie  ?"  said  Mr.  Card,  as 
he  drew  on  his  dressing-gown  and  seated  liimself 
in  his  arm-chair  before  the  glowing  grate  in  the 
back  parlor,  to  await  tea. 

"Little  Mollie  Foster  is  quite  sick,  and  she 
went  out  to  carry  her  some  jellies.  I  knew  Mrs. 
Foster  was  so  lonely  that  I  told  her  to  stop  the 
afternoon,  and  I  would  be  housekeeper.  But 
there  is  the  bell  for  tea,  and  if  you  feel  suffi- 
ciently warm,  papa,  we'll  go  out ;  for  Susan  is 
going  to  a  party  to-night,  and  wants  to  get 
through  with  the  work  early." 

"  I  like  to  see  you  considerate  even  of  a  do- 
mestic's comfort,  little  puss,"  said  Mr.  Card, 
laying  his  hand  upon  his  daughter's  head.  "Too 
many  seem  to  think  that  these  things  are  of 
no  manner  of  import  to  dependants,  hut  your 
mother  is  not  one  of  that  class  ;  and  I  am  glad 
you  seem  to  grow  more  and  more  like  her  every 
day.  But  come,  love  ;  while  I'm  talking  tea  is 
waiting." 

Tea  over,  Mr.  Card  resumed  his  seat  in  his 
arm-chair  to  read  the  Traveller,  and  Carrie  drew 
an  ottoman  to  bis  side,  and  resting  her  head  upon 
his  knee  looked  earnestly  up  into  his  face. 

**  What's  wanting  now,  Carrie  ?"  said  Mr. 
Card,  smiling  down  upon  her  from  over  the 
"  daily." 

"  Well,  papa,  some  money.  You  know  you 
promised  me  a  new  hat  this  winter  ?  And  then 
I  have  no  skates  ;  and  though  these  were  not 
promised,  I  must  have  them  at  some  rate.  It 
makes  me  quite  wild  to  see  all  of  my  acquaint- 
ances on  the  ice,  and  I  not  able  to  join  them. 
I've  a  complete  skating  suit — Chesterfield  skat- 
ing-cap,  boots,  balmoral,  and  all — but — " 

"  But  the  skates,  puss.  And  without  these 
you  are  just  nowhere  in  regard  to  skating.  I 
should  think  some  of  your  many  admirers  might 
present  you  a  pair;"  and  Mr.  Card  smiled 
saucily. 

"  Papa,  you  are  too  bad  ;  you  know  I  should 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  accept  them  ;"  and  Carrie's 
cheek  glowed  brightly  as  the  coals  on  the  grate. 

"  0,  I  understand;  you  are  thinking  of  your 
young  merchant-captain,  Henry  Gray  ;  and  you 
are  right,  Came.  But  I'll  wager  if  he  were 
here,  not  a  young  lady  in  the  place  would  have 
a  more  noble  or  a  handsomer  gentleman  to  es- 
cort her,  or  a  costlier  pair  of  skates,  than  my 
own  little  Carrie.  I  only  wish  /  could  afford 
you  such  a  pair  as  I  would  like  ;  but  I  am  sadly 
pressed  for  money,  and  have  been  for  weeks.  If 
times  are  not  better,  I'm  sure  I  hardly  dare  think 
where  the  close  of  the  opening  year  may  find 
me." 

"  Well,  papa,  if  you  are  so  troubled,  I  will 
get  along  withotit  skates  this  winter,  and  per- 
haps can  make  my  old  bonnet  do." 

"  O,  no,  no ;  I'm  not  so  straitened  as  that, 
child.  How  much  will  it  require  to  purchase  a 
hat — as  the  ladies  say — and  a  pair  of  skates  V 

"  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  exactly ;  and  if  I 
did,  I  should  not  care  to  tell  you.  Please  give 
me  what  you  can  spare  for  them,  and  I  will 
make  it  do." 

"  You're  a  considerate  little  puss,  and  now 
here  is  ten  dollars,  which  is  all  I  have  in  my 
pocket-book  ;  but  I'm  expecting  some  money  to 
be  paid  me  to-morrow,  and  then,  if  that  will  not 
answer  your  purpose,  I'll  try  to  spare  you  a  little 
more." 


"  You  are  very  kind,  papa,  but  I  think  this 
will  do  ;"  and  Carrie  swallowed  the  sigh  that 
arose  when  she  thought  of  the  "  treasure  of  a 
hat,"  and  for  an  hour  she  sat  debating  in  her 
mind  which  should  be  sacrificed,  the  skates  or 
the  hat. 

First  the  hat  plead  its  own  case.  "  Only  to 
fhink,"  it  said,  "  how  sweetly  you  will  look  next 
Sabbath  morning,  walking  to  church  with  the 
graceful  ostrich  feathers  floating  around  your 
'  uncut  velvet,'  and  swaying  and  dancing  in  the 
breeze.  And  then  when  you  take  your  seat  in 
the  choir,  how  admiringly  the  young  ladies  will 
look  at  your  hat,  all  the  while  pretending  not  to 
notice  it ;  and  what  knowing  looks  will  pass  be- 
tween them — not  meant  for  you  to  see,  of  course. 
And  when  the  congregation  rise  and  face  the 
singers,  how  much  notice  you  will  attract. 
Frederick  Miller  will  be  doubly  confirmed  in  lvis 
belief  that  you  are  just  the  handsomest  girl  in 

P ;  old  Deacon  Goodman  will  pull  out  his 

'  bandanna '  and  rub  the  eyes  of  his  glasses,  and 
wonder  how  it  is  that  you  look  handsomer  than 
you  did  last  Sunday,  when  he  thought  you 
looked  handsome  as  ever  you  could  then  ;  and 
Aunt  Cj  nthia  will  have  no  reason  to  think  she 
made  an  error  in  judgment  when  she  called  you 
'  pretty  as  a  picter.'  In  short,  every  one  will  be 
confirmed  in  the  belief  that  Carrie  Card  is  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Pentonville,  and  wears  the  pret- 
tiest bonnets."  And  with  tliis  weighty  argument 
the  hat  retired,  leaving  tho  ground  to  its  oppo- 
nent, viz.,  "skates;"  whereupon  skates  com- 
menced thus : 

"  Bonnets  arc  very  pretty,  useful  things,  Car- 
rie Card — or  at  least  they  are  pretty :  I  mis- 
took myself  when  I  said  useful,  as  is  the  present 
fashion.  And  I  cannot  blame  you  for  wanting 
one ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  one  whit 
better  beloved  or  be  thought  a  whit  prettier  with 
one  feathered  and  furbclowcd,  than  you  will  in 
the  '  uncut  velvet '  minus  the  feathers  and  flow- 
ers, with  its  pretty  trimmings  of  the  material  of 
the  hat.  I  prefer  tho  term  bonnet,  for  my  motto 
is,  '  Beauty  when  unadorned  is  most  adorned  ;' 
nor  can  I  see  why  it  should  be  any  object  to  you, 
Carrie,  to  awaken  unholy,  unkind  jealousies  in 
the  hearts  of  your  associates,  or  what  lasting 
satisfaction  there  can  be  in  hearing  it  said  that 
'  Carrie  Card  always  contrives  to  have  the  hand- 
somest hat  in  Pentonville.'  I  have  about  done 
with  this  part  of  my  subject ;  but  ere  I  leave  it, 
to  descant  upon  my  own  particular  merits,  I  beg 
you  will  remember  that  no  word  I  have  uttered 
has  come  from  any  want  of  due  respect  for  my 
antagonist,  tho  hat,  for  I  assure  you  I  respect  it 
as  much  as  ever  I  can,  considering  that  there  is 
so  little  of  it  left  to  respect.  I  had  a  respect 
amounting  well  nigh  to  reverence  for  your 
grandmother's  bonnet. 

"  As  to  '  skates,'  Carrie,  they  are  not  so  par- 
ticularly beautiful  as  they  may  be  rendered  use- 
ful. When  the  cold  weather  comes  on,  ladies 
are  quite  too  much  given  to  hovering  over  the 
glowing  anthracite.  They  dread  the  cold,  and 
so  the  day  long  finds  them  in  the  houso  instead 
of  out  doors,  enjoying  the  health-giving  air  that 
the  Creator  intended  them  to  breathe  ;  and  so  it 
comes  that  the  roses  fade  out  from  their  cheeks. 
By-the-by,  Carrie,  your  cheeks  are  quite  too  pale ; 
their  step  loses  its  elacticity,  and  they  become  de- 
pressed— suffer  terribly  from  ennui,  as  the  fash- 
ionables call  it ;  I  say  '  blues.'  Now,  at  this 
crisis  skates  come  to  their  rescue,  and  say,  'Buy 
me  and  ray  me,  lady,  and  I'll  cure  you.  Pale 
cheeks  shall  glow  with  health's  roses,  weak  mus- 
cles I'll  strengthen,  the  stagnant  blood  I'll  send 
bounding  and  leaping  with  new  life  through 
your  veins  ;  and  then  I  defy  you  to  yield  to  the 
depression  of  spirits  you  complained  of.  With 
me  for  a  weapon,  you  may  laugh  a  host  of  tho 
little  blue  d — s  (I  do  not  know  as  it  will  be  quite 
proper  to  speak  the  word  plainly  iu'ears  polito') 
to  scorn. 

"  Now  look  at  me,  Carrie.  I'm  not  so  very 
beautiful,  but  there  is  something  fascinating 
about  me ;  so  all  the  ladies  say.  The  gentle-- 
men  think  me  exceedingly  so  when  on  a  lady's 
foot.  Look  at  my  shoe-like  casing  of  pretty- 
colored  k;d — at  my  nicely-cut  straps  and  neat 
buckles  which  secure  me,  fastened  over  the  dain- 
ty little  instep — and  then  at  the  polished  steel 
which  will  bear  you  over  the  glassy  ice,  when 
once  you  learn  to  manage  me,  as  swiftly  and  as 
gracefully  as  does  the  Arabian  steed  its  dark-eyed 
mistress  !  This  closes  my  plea  in  my  own  he- 
half ;  aud  now,  with  my  best  bow,  I  will  with1 
draw,  leaving  you  to  decide  as  to  which  of  us, 
viz., '  hat'  or '  skates,'  has  entered  the  most  able 
plea." 


During  all  the  while  that  Carrie  had  been 
holding  "  court"  in  her  own  mind,  her  father 
had  been  looking  upon  her ;  and  now,  as  she 
raised  her  head,  she  met  his  eyes,  filled  with 
roguish  inquiry. 

"  Well,  Carrie,"  he  asked,  "  what  has  held 
you  in  trance  so  long  ?  Your  face  for  the  last 
half  hour  weuld  have  presented  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  physiognomist's  study ;  but  I,  with 
my  dulness,  could  make  nothing  from  it." 

"  0,  papa  !  I  thought  you  were  reading  !"  said 
Carrie,  blushing,  aud  then  she  laughed  merrily. 

"  Well,  what  pleases  you  so,  puss  1  Will  you 
not  tell  me,  so  that  I  may  enjoy  it  with  you  ? 
Please  don't  be  selfish,  love." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  papa.  But  such  a  '  war  of 
words '  as  I've  listened  to  !  Hat  and  skates  ar- 
raigned themselves  before  me  in  opposition,  each 
claiming  priviledge  to  make  its  own  plea,  and 
asking  for  no  other  judge  or  jury  than  myself; 
and  so  I  have  heaid  them  through,  and  did  not 
even  have  to  '  retire '  to  decide  upon  the  ease, 
but  '  brought  in '  in  favor  of  skates,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  :  in  fact,  before  he  had  gone 
half  way  through  his  plea  I  was  convinced  of 
the  superiority  of  his  argument.  And  now  I 
must  run  up  to  Mrs.  Ward's,  and  give  in  my 
decision." 

"  Which  is,  to  go  minus  a  hat  this  winter." 

"  0,  no,  papa ;  you  know  better  than  that. 
Only  to  dispense  with  the  ostrich  feathers  and 
French  flowers,  and  so  save  four  dollars  with 
which  to  purchase  my  skates." 

"  That's  a  sensible  girl,  Carrie  ;  and  I  only 
wish  that  every  girl  in  the  land  would  take  a 
lesson  from  you." 

"  That's  extravagant,  papa,  setting  me  up  as 
a  paragon  of  perfection !  I  must  laugh  at  you  ! 
But  good-by,  now ;"  and  away  Carrie  danced 
through  the  hall,  and  shortly  after  the  street  door 
closed  upon  her,  and  in  five  minutes  she  was 
standing  before  Mrs.  Ward's  countcV. 

"  Why,  Carrie,  how  smiling  you  look  !  I  do 
not  need  to  ask,  for  I  know  your  mind  is  made 
up.  Here,  Bell,  take  this  hat  and  place  it  care- 
fully in  a  box — one  with  a  standard  ;  and  be 
sure  not  to  muss  the  ostrich  feathers  nor  the 
flowers,  for  they  are  so  very  delicate  they  will 
scarce  bear  a  touch." 

"  You  did  not  quite  understand  mo,  Mrs. 
Ward.  I  did  not  mean  that  I  had  decided  to 
take  the  hat  as  it  is,  but  without  the  feathers  and 
flowers." 

"Possible,  Miss  Card!"  And  the  milliner 
looked  not  a  little  disappointed.  "  Here,  dear, 
please  let  me  place  it  on  your  head  again,  for  tho 
girls  all  thought  it  vastly  becoming  to  you  ;  and, 
as  I  said,  it  will  quite  spoil  the  effect  to  rob  it  of 
the  feathers  and  flowers.  Indeed,  I'd  almost 
rather  make  you  a  present  of  them,  than  you 
should  have  it  without.  Just  step  before  the 
mirror  and  try  it  on  once  more ;  it's  a  perfect 
gem  of  a  hat!" 

"It  would  be  useless,  Mrs.  Ward,  for  my  mind 
is  fully  made  up,  and  I  do  not  need  to  be  con- 
vinced of  its  beauty,  for  I  admit  it  to  be  just  the 
prettiest  hat  I  ever  saw.  Please  oblige  me  now 
by  removing  the  feathers  and  flowers,  and  I  will 
take  it  home." 

So  the  "  uncut  velvet "  was  taken  home,  and 
Carrie  was  quite  satisfied  with  it  as  she  studied 
its  effect  upon  her  head  before  her  mirror  in  her 
own  chamber. 

The  next  morning  the  skates  were  procured, 
and  now  any  day  when  the  skating  is  fine  Car- 
rie Card  may  be  seen  gliding  over  the  ice,  in 
company  with  her  associates,  and  each  Sabbath 
finds  her  at  the  village  church,  with  the  roses  on 
her  cheeks,  instead  of  in  her  velvet  hat. 


KEEP  THE  BIRTHDAYS. 

Keep  the  birthdays  religiously.  They  belong 
exclusively  to,  and  are  treasured  among,  the 
Bweetest  memories  of  home.  Do  not  let  any- 
thing prevent  some  token,  be  it  ever  so  slight, 
that  it  is  remembered.  Birthdays  are  great 
events  to  children.  For  one  day  they  feel  that 
they  are  heroes.  The  special  pudding  is  made 
expressly  for  them ;  a  new  jacket,  or  trowsers 
with  pockets,  or  the  first  pair  of  boots,  are 
donned  ;  and  big  brothers*  and  sisters  sink  into 
insignificance  beside  "  little  Charlie,"  who  is 
"  six  to-day,"  and  is  soon  "  going  to  be  a  man." 
Fathers,  who  have  half-a-dozen  little  ones  to  care 
for,  are  apt  to  neglect  birthdays  ;  they  come  too 
often — sometimes  when  they  are  busy  and  some 
times  when  they  "  are  nervous  ;"  but  if  they 
only  knew  how  much  such  souvenirs  are  cher- 
ished by  their  pet  Susy,  or  Harry,  years  after- 
wards, when  away  from  the  hearthstone  they 
have  none  to  remind  them  that  they  have  added 
one  more  year  to  the  perhaps  weary  round  of 
life,  they  would  never  permit  any  cause  to  step 
between  them  and  a  parent's  privilege. 
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Written  for  Oliwon'n  Plotorlo). 
MY     LOVE. 

UT  MAUH   mVlRO. 

My  lOVO,  rfhn  In  »  J(HVOl, 

A  Jewel  rich  and  rani 

Hot  .<\ I--.  ■.'!■•■  "i  bhu  ii>'i  post  blue. 

Ami  CUrUllg  In  h.  t  lull  | 

Hor  ohooke  an  like  tho  ronon, 
Thtit  SW«otlv  bloom  In  May 
Upon  tho  bright,  k>^"»  hill-ride, 

U'li«u  tho  Bnoboumi  H(itt\y  play. 

Hrr  tttoth  are  like  tho  poarln 

She  bwlaOS  ainld  her  hair; 
Hit  heart  Is  gny  and  jcuthl'ul, 

And  ftve  from  dreary  care; 
llttr  TOtoO  la  It  lie  tho  unicle 

Of  tho  birds  that  nvreutly  fling 
Amid  the  forest  fbllnga 

In  tho  cirly  month  of  flprhig. 

She  la  (\  gentle  Hunboam, 

Aud  dearly  loved  by  nil ; 
She  loves  to  roam  the  meadows  green 

Or  watch  tho  waterfall — 
8ho  wamlers  through  tho  wlldwood, 

Aud  gathers  flowers  it)  fair, 
Then  woavoa  them  in  bright  garlandu 

To  deck  bcr  shining  hair. 

Written  for  Qleascn'8  Pictorial. 

WALTER  GORDON'S  RESOLUTION. 


BT  IIOXATJO  ALGER,  JH. 


STEr  by  step  Walter  Gordon  had  sunk  from 
a  position  of  respectablility  to  that  of  a  confirm- 
ed inebriate.  When  he  first  commenced  visiting 
the  tavern  at  which  liquor  was  dealt  out,  he  did 
so  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  which  led  him  to  go 
at  a  time  when  he  was  likely  to  moot  few  per- 
sons. Indeed  ho  had  a  private  arrangement 
with  the  barkeeper,  by  which  ho  was  introduced 
into  a  back-room,  where,  screened  from  observa- 
tion, he  took  his  daily  potion. 

But  as  the  habit  grew  upon  him,  he  became 
more  and  more  reckless  of  public  opinion. 
Gradually  his  income  from  his  business — he  was 
a  carpenter — diminished  ;  people  being  afraid  to 
trust  him  with  commissions,  for  they  would 
probably  have  to  wait  a  longer  time  than  was 
convenient. 

Walter  was  a  married  man.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-five  be  had  united  himself  to  an  estima- 
ble girl,  who,  though  she  brought  him  little  in 
the  way  of  worldly  goods,  proved  an  excellent 
wife. 

They  had  now  been  married  ten  years,  and 
had  one  child,  a  boy  of  six,  the  sole  fruit  of 
their  union.  Charlie  Gordon  was  a  bright, 
rosy-checked  boy,  with  merry  ways  that  might 
have  gladdened  any  father's  heart.  But  the 
love  of  drink  supersedes  all  purer  sources  of 
enjoyment ;  and,  latterly,  Charlie's  advances 
had  met  with  scanty  encouragement  from  his 
father. 

Of  course  their  worldly  circumstances  had 
been  sensibly  affected  by  Mr.  Gordon's  course. 
Dollar  by  dollar — the  little  hoard  in  the  savings' 
banks — had  dwindled  away.  Next  commenced 
the  diminution  of  their  domestic  comforts.  It 
cost  Mr3.  Gordon  a  long  fit  of  weeping  when 
one  day  the  landlord  of  tho  village  tavern,  a 
rough  man,  with  neither  principle  nor  refine- 
ment, drove  up  to  the  door,  and  on  her  opening 
it  announced  that  he  would  take  the  sofa. 

"The  sofa!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Gordon,  in 
amazement. 

"  Certainly !  Hasn't  your  husband  told  yon 
about  it  %" 

"  What  should  he  tell  me  V  inquired  the  wife, 
not  yet  suspecting  the  truth. 

"  He's  sold  it  to  me,"  said  the  landlord,  look- 
ing shamefaced  in  spite  of  his  usual  brazen  ef- 
frontery. 

"And  without  saying  a  word  to  me  about 
it?" 

"  That's  his  affair,  not  mine." 
"  What  induced  him  to  sell  it  ?     How  much 
did  you  give  him  for  it  V 

"  He  was  owing  me  a  debt — a  matter  of  fif- 
teen or  twenty  dollars,"  muttered  the  landlord, 
"  and  as  he  hadn't  the  mpney,  I  offered  to  take 
the  sofa." 

"And  this  debt  was  for  rum,  I  snpposo," 
said  Mrs.  Gordon,  bending  her  eyes  searchingly 
upon  the  landlord  like  an  accusing  spirit. 

"  Well,  and  suppose  it  was,"  said  the  man 
with  effrontery.  "  I  suppose  it's  a  debt,  for  all 
that." 

"  You  can  take  the  sofa,"  said  Mrs.  Gordon, 
"  it  is  in  that  room.     But  I  warn    you,    John 


Glovor,  that  tho  riches  which  yon  are  fact  ac- 
cumulating will  bring  you  no  happinoss.  Ruin 
log  tho  M>nl.*  and  bodies  of  your  fellow-men  in 
n  piviit  price  to  pay  for  wealth.'1 

"  When  I  waul  i"  hoot  preaching  I  ran  go 
i<>  church,"  muttered  tl'ic  landlord,  a  little  un- 
easy in  his  conscience  at  the  words  of  liifl  vic- 
tim's wifo,  calloufl  as  bo  bad  become 

A  month  afterwards  the  Gordons  moved 
from  tho  comfortable  houso  which  thoy  bad 
hitherto  occupied,  to  n  miserable  old  building 
which  had  not  boon  tenanted  forn  [onetime, 
ami  ought  to  have  been  pulled  down.  Uut  ii 
bad  fallen  into  tho  hands  of  John  Glover,  the 
tavern-keeper  before  referred  to,  and  ho  had  por- 
suadod  hi;*  victim  to  hire  it. 

Sad  days  succeeded  the  removal.  First,  tho 
physical  discomfort  of  living  in  such  n  miser- 
able shell  was  not  small.  Ii  afforded  scanty 
protection  against  tho  wind  and  rain,  and  this 
discomfort  WOS  increased  by  the  deficiency  of 
suitable  furniture.  All  that  was  good  had  gone 
the  same  with  the  sofa.  Not  a  carpet  was  left, 
and  but  a  single  stove.  So  they  were  obliged 
to  live,  during  tho  cold  season,  in  one  room. 
Walter  Gordon,  however,  was  seldom  at  home. 
It  had  long  since  lost  all  its  attractions  for  him, 
and  lie  was  generally  to  bo  found  in  the  bar- 
room, where  the  landlord  was  gracious,  and 
his  drunken  hilarity  and  jests  were  applauded 
by  the  company.  It  was  not  quite  time  for  tho 
landlord  to  break  with  him.  That  he  would 
defer  till  his  victim  was  completely  mined,  and 
there  was  no  prospect  of  his  squeezing  any 
more  money  out  of  him.  When  that  time 
came  his  gracious  manner  would  vanish,  and  he 
would  exhibit  himself  in  his  true  colors. 

One  night.  Walter  Gordon  had  remained  in 
the  bar-room  longer  than  usual.  He  remained 
until  all  bis  companions  had  slipped  off,  one  by 
one,  and  he  was  alone.  He,  too,  would  have 
gone,  had  he  not  fallen  into  a  drunken  stupor, 
which  left  him  half  insensible  to  what  was 
going  on.  Half  insensible  I  say,  for  events 
proved  that  he  was  not  wholly  so. 

At  this  time  a  stranger  entered  the  room,  and 
wished  to  speak  with  the  landlord  apart. 

"  I  have  no  fire  elsewhere,"  said  the  land- 
lord.    "  You  can  speak  freely  here." 

"But — "  expostulated  the  stranger,  pointing 
over  his  shoulder  at  Walter  Gordon,  who  was 
reclining  on  the  settle. 

"  0,  that  will  make  no  difference.  He's  a 
poor  drunken  fellow,  and  is  far  enough  over  the 
bay  not  to  comprehend  anything  that  is  going 
on." 

"Faugh!"  said  the  other.  "I  shouldn't 
think  you  would  harbor  such  miserable  fellows 
as  he."        • 

"  I  shan't  much  longer,"  said  the  landlord, 
carelessly.  "  I've  most  cleaned  him  out ;  and, 
when  I  have,  shall  order  him  off." 

With  this  they  proceeded  to  business,  which 
was  of  a  character  not  to  require  our  further  at- 
tention. 

The  landlord  supposed  Walter  Gordon  was 
too  far  gone  to  hear  what  he  said.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  have  troubled  him  much  if  he  had 
known  that  this  was  a  mistake.  He  had  such  a 
low  idea  of  his  victim's  power  of  resistance,  that 
he  would  have  felt  quite  certain  of  bringing  him 
round  without  difficulty. 

Walter  Gordon  did  hear  the  last  words  that 
were  spoken,  being,  as  has  been  said,  only  half 
unconscious.  He  had  still  manhood  enough 
left  to  feel  them  acutely.  He  had  never  before 
felt  the  full  measure  of  his  degradation.  Now 
it  was  presented  to  him  in  a  way  that  was 
humiliating  enough. 

"  So  I'm  a  poor,  drunken  fellow  !"  thought  he 
to  himself.  That's  what  the  landlord  says,  and 
he  ought  to  know,  for  he  made  me  what  I  am  I 
And  yet,  no,  I  cannot  say  that,  for  if  I  had  not 
given  my  consent  his  efforts  would  have  been 
powerless. 

These  thoughts  ran  through  Walter's  mind. 
Meanwhile  the  conversation  went  on,  and  he 
heard  Glover  express  a  determination  to  have 
done  with  him  after  he  had  cleaned  him  out. 

This  declaration  filled  him  with  secret  indig- 
nation, and  yet  it  was  only  what  he  might  have 
known  before.  But  the  landlord's  manner  had 
been  so  smooth  and  polite,  that  he  never  sus- 
pected the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of  him. 

It  is  sometimes  a  good  thing  for  a  man  to 
awake  suddenly  to  the  popular  estimate  of  him- 
self. Walter  Gordon  had  not  been  wholly  ig- 
norant of  this ;  but  it  did  startle  him,  to  hear 
this  opinion  echoed  by  one  who  had  encouraged 
him  in  his  downward  course. 


His  Aral  impulsowas  i"  leave  tho  room,  but 
something  restrained  him.  Without  appearing, 
thorefore,  t'>  liavo  hoard  what  had  been  said,  lie 
continued  to  lie  quiol  for  a  fow  moment) ,  tin  n 
yawning  naturally  lie  staggered  slowly  to  hi* 
feet. 

"  I  loing  '"  inquired  tho  landlord,  in  bin  usual 
smooth  tono,  and  with  his  hypocritical  smile. 

"  Yes,  it's  gotting  lato,"  said  Walter. 

"You  won't  take  another  gloss,  for  n  night- 
cap,  you  know  '." 

"No,  I  won't  take  anything  more  to-night ;" 
and  Walter  slowly  walked  oul  of  tho  room.  He 
did  nol  bear  the  Landlord's  snoer  : 

"  TllO  first  lime  I  ever  knew  Gordon  to  de- 
cline drinking.  He  must  have  taken  an  over- 
doso  to-night." 

Out  in  the  fresh  air  a-  new  spirit  seemed  to 
possess  Walter  Gordon.  Reflection  had  com- 
pletely sobered  him.  He  looked  back  at  tho 
building  from  which  he  had  just  emerged,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  low,  but  resolute  voice  :  "  I  will 
never  drink  another  glass  of  liquor  in  that  room, 
nor  in  any  other  place,  so  help  me  God." 

It  did  him  good  to  make  that  resolution.  He 
felt  instantly,  he  knew  not  how — a  conviction 
that  God  would  help  him  ;  and  in  spite  of  his 
ragged  clothes,  his  destitute  family,  and  miser- 
able prospects,  he  was  cheered  by  a  hope  of  bet- 
ter things. 

His  wife  was  awaiting  him,  not  with  re- 
proaches, for  these  she  felt  would  only  make 
matters  worse  ;  but  with  an  air  of  depression, 
which  pained  him  to  witness.  He  wanted  to 
tell  her  of  his  new  resolution  ;  but  decided  not 
to  do  so,  till  he  could  give  her  some  decisive 
proof  that  it  would  be  carried  out  in  practice. 
She,  for  her  part,  did  not  perceive  much  differ- 
ence in  his  demeanor  from  that  which  she  us- 
ually observed. 

The  next  morning,  early,  Walter  Gordon 
woke,  and  lefc  the  house,  for  the  tavern,  as  his 
wife  supposed. 

She  was  mistaken.  He  bent  his  steps  to  the 
house  of  Deacon  Holmes. 

The  deacon  was  considerably  surprised  to  see 
him  at  this  early  hour. 

"  Deacon  Holmes,"  said  Walter  Gordon,  "  I 
have  heard  that  you  are  intending  to  build  a 
barn  ?" 

"  Yes,"  tho  deacon  replied,  "  I  am  thinking 
of  doing  so." 

"  Have  you  engaged  any  one  to  build  it  V 

"  No,"  said  the  deacon,  ,  hesitatingly.  He 
anticipated  what  was  coming  next,  aad  it  em- 
barrassed him. 

"  I  am  in  want  of  work,  and  will  do  it  as 
cheap  as  any  one." 

The  deacon  looked  down.  He  was  evidently 
trying  to  frame  a  refusal. 

"  I  would  take  care  that  the  work  was  done 
well." 

"  Yes.  I  am  aware  that  you  are,a  good  work- 
man, but — " 

"  But  my  intemperance  ia  an  objection,  I  sup- 
pose you  would  say." 

"  Frankly,  now  that  you  have  mentioned  it, 
that  is  an  objection — the  only  one  I  have — but 
as  you  will  admit,  I  think,  a  weighty  one  V 

"  It  is.  I  freely  acknowledge  it.  But,  Dea- 
con Holmes,  I  made  a  resolution,  last  night, 
never  to  touch  intoxicating  liquors  from  hence- 
forth." 

"  And  do  you  think  you  shall  have  strength 
to  abide  by  that  resolution  V  said  the  deacon, 
eagerly.  "  Arc  you  willing  to  sign  the  tem- 
perance pledge  V 

"  I  am  not  desirous  of  doing  so,"  said  Walter 
Gordon. 

"  What,  may  I  ask,  led  you  to  form  this  reso- 
lution V 

In  answer  to  this  question,  Walter  Gordon 
detailed  to  the  deacon  the  particulars  with  which 
the  reader  is  already  familiar. 

"  And  now,  do  you  think,"  ho  said  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  you  are  willing  to  trust  me  with 
this  job  V 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  he  said  heartily,  extending 
his  hand  to  Walter  Gordon.  "  God  forbid  that 
I  should  discourage  you  in  your  resolution  by  a 
refusal.  Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  better  for 
me  to  employ  you  by  the  day,  trusting  to  you  to 
make  the  job  a  short  one,  since  you  might  find 
it  difficult  to  get  trusted  for  the  timber,  if  you 
attempted  to  procure  it  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility." 

"  Thank  you,  deacon,  for  your  consideration. 
I  have,  I  am  aware,  destroyed  my  credit.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  take  it  on  your  own  terms. 
When  shall  I  begin  V 


"I  will  order  the  timber  today,  so  thai  it 
may  be  on  tho  ground   to  morrow.     Meanwhile 

I  have  little  johi    aro I  the  house  sufficient  t" 

occupy  yon  to-day." 

Thai  evening  Walter  Gordon  came  homo  nt 
six  o'clock,  somewbai  to  Ills  wife's  surprise! 

How  much  greater  was  hor  surprise,  when  he 
took  from  his  vost  pocket  a  two  dollar  bill, 
saying,  kindly:  "Clara,  you  must  need  somo 
money  for  household  nxpcnRcs." 

"  0,  Walter,"  she  said  with  tremulous  hope 
at  this  unwonted  action,  "can  it  be  that  you — " 

"That  I  have  reformed.  With  Heaven's 
help,  I  think  I  have,  Clara.  I  shall  try  to  mukc 
yon  n  better  husband  in  future." 

There  was  joy  in  the  humble  home  of  Walter 
Gordon  thai  night ;  rtje  joy  of  a  wife  who  hod 
found  her  husband,  and  of  a  man  who  had  found 
himself, 

When  John  Glover  heard  of  Waller  Gordon's 
reformation,  he  laughed  incredulously,  and  said, 
"  I  shall  have  him  again  before  the  week  is  out." 

He  was  not  mistaken.  Walter  Gordon  did 
call  on  him  before  the  week  was  out ;  but  his 
errand  was  to  say,  that  he  was  about  to  vacate 
his  present  bouse,  and  move  into  a  better  one, 
owned  by  Deacon  Holmes. 

Three  years  passed  by.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  Walter  Gordon  was  well,  happy  and  pros- 
perous ;  while  the  landlord  had,  himself,  sunk 
into  the  drunkard's  grave,  which  ho  had  pre- 
pared for  so  many  others. 


TOE  YACHT  "FANTASIE." 

[See   engraving   on  page  121. J 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  ordered  this  beauti- 
ful craft  for  the  Archduko  Maximilian.  She 
was  built  in  London  to  order,  and,  when  first 
launched  on  the  Thames,  excited  universal  ad- 
miration for  the  beauty  of  her  model.  Those 
who  have  seen  with  their  own  eyes  the  interior 
decorations,  pronounce  them  peerless  and  inimi- 
table. The  plan  has  been  to  economize  space  as 
much  as  possible  consistently  with  harmony  of 
general  arrangement ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  we 
find  saloons,  sleeping  cabins,  pantries,  and  gang- 
ways dove-tailed  into  each  other  with  the  inge- 
nuity of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  The  entire  afterpart 
of  the  vessel  is  appropriated  to  the  archduke's 
attendance,  and  hence  there  is  a  large  area  of 
leather  mattresses,  extending  in  horse-shoe  shape 
around  the  stern  and  both  quarters,  together 
with  all  kinds  of  accommodation  for  carrying  on 
sea-life  peacefully  and  pleasantly.  A  passage 
leads  forward,  having  on  the  left,  or  port  side,  a 
beautiful  set  of  cabins,  fitted  up  with  great  taste 
and  magnificence  for  the  archduchess  and  ladies  ; 
whilst  on  the  opposite  side  are  similar  cabins  for 
the  ladies  of  the  suite,  and  for  that  important 
functionary  the  steward.  The  passage  opens  on 
the  grand  saloon,  a  handsome  apartment  sixteen 
feet  sqnare,  well  lighted  by  a  large  skylight  as 
well  as  by  ports  in  the  side,  the  sides  and  ceiling 
colored  in  white  and  gold — the  prevalent  deco- 
ration of  the  whole  yacht ;  on  one  side  is  a 
bronze  stove,  on  the  other  a  buffet  to  correspond, 
both  surmounted  with  marble  slabs  ;  four  largo 
couches,  handsomely  carved,  and  fitted  with 
crimson  silk  cushions,  line  the  sides  ;  mirrors 
and  girandoles  occupy  the  ends  ;  and  the  softest 
of  velvet  pile  carpets  cover  the  floor.  Beyond, 
on  the  starboard  side,  is  the  archduke's  library, 
a  snug  cabin,  with  bookcase,  writing-table,  etc. ; 
and  on  the  port  side  his  sleeping  cabin,  fitted 
with  comfortable  sleeping-place,  wardrobe,  wash- 
ing apparatus,  and  so  forth.  The  yacht  is.  a 
paddle  steamer,  her  length  180  feet,  breadth  18, 
and  her  depth  11  feet.  She  is  290  tons  burthen. 
She  has  two  slender  taperiug  masts,  raking  very 
much  aft.  She  is  fitted  with  a  splendid  pair  of 
engines  of  120  horse  power,  which  give  an  ave- 
rage of  35  revolutions  per  minute. 


HOW  IT  WAS  BROKEN. 

As  the  Grabbit  family  were  riding  by  a  coun- 
try school-house  recently,  from  the  windows  of 
which  several  panes  of  glass  were  missing,  Con- 
tentment as  curious  as  she  is  kind,  enquired  how 
the  glass  was  broken.  Jake,  with  the  slyest  bit 
of  humor  twinkling  in  his  eyes,  said  be  "guessed 
the  school-ma'am,  in  showing  the  young  idea 
how  to  shoot,  missed  her  aim."  Paul  said, 
"  if  that  was  the  case,  the  committee-men  ought 
to  have  deducted  the  prime  cost  of  glass  and 
putty  from  her  wages.  No  good  comes,"  he 
continued,  "  of  bringin'  them  hifalutin  studies 
into  school." 


A  little  boy  in  one  of  our  country  schools, 
more  remarkable  for  a  propensity  to  doze  than 
study — recently  tumbled  off  the  bench.  The 
teacher  and  scholars  all  laughed.  As  soon  as  the 
laughter  subsided,  the  little  boy  said :  "  Well,  I 
guess  I  made  you  all  laugh  for  once." 
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GLEASONS    PT0TO1MAT,. 


JAPANESE   MARRIAGE    CEREMONIES. 


MARRIAGES  AND  FUNERALS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  popular  mind  having  been  awakened  of 
late  to  learn  all  that  is  to  be  known  of  the  Jap- 
anese, we  have  proeurcd  a  couple  of  faithful  and 
very  striking  illustrations  for  the  pages  of  the 
1'ictohial,  representing  the  two  most  impor- 
tant events  in  their  own,  or  any  other  people's 
history, — marriage  and'  burial.  The  marriage 
ceremony,  as  depicted  in  the  engraving,  exhibits 
the  bride  and  groom  standing  inside  the  templo 
built  for  the  idol  within  it.  The  idol  holds  a 
chain  in  its  hands,  to  symbolize  the  marriago 
bond.  The  parties  about  to  be  married  hold 
lighted  torches  crossed  before  the  priest,  who  is 


performing  tho  ceremony.  On  the  outside,  to 
the  right,  with  his  necessary  attendants,  is  the 
official  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  away  the  bride. 
There  is  a  party  of  musicians  on  the  left,  whose 
loudest  oflice  it  is  to  beat  tho  confusion-creating 
gong  that  strange  people  love  so  well  to  hear. 
In  tho  foreground  is  a  party  all  ready  to  offer  up 
tho  sacrifices  on  tho  burning  pile,  which  arc  be- 
ing led  to  the  spot  and  secured.  Two  of  the 
party  hold  up  a  rude  spinning-wheel  and  staff,  as 
emblems  of  the  calling  of  women.  To  the  left 
are  oxen,  that  aro  to  finally  carry  the  wedding 
party  home.  A  native  Japanese  buys  his  wife 
as  he  does  his  ox,  or  cow,  nor  does  he  sec  the 


face  of  her  who  is  to  be  his  bride  until  the  cere- 
mony is  over,  and  tho  party  have  returned  to  tho 
house  of  the  newly  made  husband.  The  brido's 
teeth  are  stained  black,  as  an  evidence  of  beauty, 
her  eyebrows  arc  shaved  off,  and,  from  that  hour 
forth,  she  becomes  a  recluse  and  slave  to  the 
will  of  her  husband. — There  is  nothing  about 
the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Japanese  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  ot  Easttrn  nations  generally. 
There  is  the  same  mysticism  in  the  rites,  the 
same  infatuation  on  the  part  of  the  family  and 
attendants,  and  the  same  revolting  practices  that 
shock  tho  sense  of  tho  entire  civilized  world.  If, 
for  example,  a  great  man,  a  dignitary  of  some 


importance,  dies,  his  funeral  pile  is  honored  with 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  dozen  or  two  young 
persons,  who  seek  in  this  manner  to  testify  their 
devotion  to  liis  memory.  The  pile  itself  is  con- 
structed with  much  care,  especially  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  highly  aromatic  woods  that  are 
costly  and  difficult  to  obtain.  Oftentimes,  in  the 
cases  of  important  personages,  it  consists  beside 
the  woods,  of  gums,  oils  and  spices  of  every 
choice  variety ;  and  when  the  torch  has  been 
applied,  and  the  devoux-ing  flames  begin  the  work 
of  consuming  the  dead,  the  arms  and  clothing 
of  the  deceased  are  thrown  upon  them,  as  well 
as  money,  flowers,  food,  and  other  articles. 
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FEBBUABY. 

Our  artist  furnishes  an  imaginary,  and  yet  a 
very  real,  picture  of  this  third  and  last  of  our 
regular  Winter  months,  whose  end  is  close  at 
hand.  As  wo  look  into  the  honest  face  of  the 
woodL-hopper  on  the  right,  who  stands  leaning 
on  his  axo  and  chatting  at  his  leisure  with  the 


fanner  on  horseback,  we  cannot  but  call  up  many 
and  many  just  such  pictures  which  our  own 
eyes  have  witnessed,  and  think  ence  more,  with 
something  like  a  feeling  of  fondness,  of  the  hon- 
est old  woodchopper  (he  has  turned  miller  now) 
with  whom  we  used  to  talk  on  the  edge  of  the 
leafless  woods,  in  the  noon  of  a  day  in  Winter. 


The  shivering  woods  to  the  left  suggest  forcibly 
the  beautiful  verses  of  Longfellow,  on  the 
"  Woods  in  Winter.*'  The  patient  oxen,  look- 
ing well-fed  and  hearty  ;  the  farm-boy,  hale  and 
ruddy,  loading  the  wood  on  the  sled;  the  snow 
lying  smooth  and  untrampled  all  over  the  field  ; 
the  house  and  barn  seen  in  the  background ;  the 


leaden  sky  so  characteristic  of  the  season ;  and, 
not  least,  the  pert  and  wide-awake  look  of  the 
smart  little  terrier  that  seems  to  survey  the  whole 
scene  as  if  he  were  its  master ;  all  these  make 
up  a  picture  crowded  full  of  suggestions  of  com- 
fort, of  industry,  of  good  cheer,  and  of  genuine 
poetry. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleaaon'e  Fictorial. 
RAIN-DKOPS. 


'  BY   MTSS   H.   L.   ALI.5F. 


Tatter,  patter,  falls  the  rain, 
On  the  tree-tops  brown  and  cold; 

Calling  memories  sad  and  sweet, 
Whence  they've  long  lain,  still  and  dead. 

Patter,  patter,  drops  the  rain, 

Like  the  fall  of  angels'  feet ; 
And  through  the  dim,  dim  trance  of  years, 

Gaze  the  eyea  mine  cannot  meet; 

And  I  tadly  turn  away, 

While  the  gushing  tear-drops  start, 
As  my  Mother'3  mournful  eyes 

Read  my  proud,  yet  sorrowing  heart. 

Tatter,  patter  falls  the  rain, 
And  th  e  eves1  low  droppings  come, 

Thrilling  through  and  through  my  eoul, 
Teaming  for  its  far-ou"  home. 

0,  the  patter  of  human  hearts ! 

0,  the  murmuring  at  onr  lot! 
We  forget  rich  blessings  oft, 

Injuries  are  ne'er  forgot. 

She,  whose  Ioors  mujt  thrill  me  still, 
Gazes  on  me  through  her  tears ; 

And  a  voice  beloved  I  hear, 
"  Sister,  what  are  these  short  years? 

Life  and  pain  will  pass  away, 

Time  cannot  forever  last; 
Hope,  my  darling,  hope  and  pray; 

We  shall' meet  when  time  is  paat." 

And  my  soul  no  more  rebels, 

Though  earth's  burdens  pore  oppress; 
And  my  yearning  spirit  pines, 

For  white  robes  of  holiness. 

Yet  I  patiently  will  wait, 

For  I  know  the  end  is  near : 
Though  the  earth  be  full  of  snares, 

God  is  near  me — shall  I  fear? 


Listen!  is  that  tho  wind, 

Sighing  through  the  ash-trees  near? 
No !  'tis  voices  of  the  loved, 

Bringing  words  of  hope  and  cheer. 

Patter,  patter,  drops  the  rain, 
FalliDg  on  that  double  grave ; 

It  may  not  be  all  in  vain, 
They  may  yet  their  dear  ones  save. 


TOE  COHSAIR  AM  PRIVATEER, 


A  TALE    OF  THIS   LAST   WAR. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE     FLYING     ARROW. 

The  sail  had  risen  from  his  ocean  bed  and 
gilded  the  many  spires  and  domes  of  the  Tri- 
mount  city  with  a  bright  and  sparkling  radiance. 
The  slated  roofs  of  the  buildings  flashed  back  the 
dazzling  rays  like  shields  of  burnished  gold. 
The  bright  beams  fell  lavishly  upon  the  numer- 
ous green  islands  that  seemed  reposing  on  tho 
very  bosom  of  the  waters,  and  which  looked  a 
thousand  times  brighter  than  ever  before.  Tho 
clear  blue  Bky,  without  a  cloud,  received  a  mel- 
low, softer  hue,  as  the  bright  orb  of  day  rose 
higher  and  higher  from  his  watery  bed.  A 
strong  north-westerly  breeze  swept  down  the 
bay,  lashing  the  dark  blue  waters  with  the 
whitest  foam.  It  was  a  lovely  morn.  A  vast 
multitude  of  people  had  gathered  upon  the 
wharves  and  adjacent  shores  of  the  city,  their 
gaze  directed  towards  a  beautiful  schooner  that 
lay  anchored  in  the  stream.  She  was  about  two 
hundred  tons  burthen,  and  of  the  finest  and  most 
symmetrical  build,  with  great  breadth  of  beam  ; 
and  her  whole  appearance  indicative  of  match- 
less speed.  Her  hull  was  long,  low,  and  jet 
black,  only  relieved  by  a  narrow  white  ribbon, 
scarcely  two  inches  in  width,  running  round  her 
waists  from  stem  to  stern.  The  bows  were  ex- 
ceedingly sharp,  from  which  extended  a  long 
tapering  bowsprit,  terminating  in  a  reed-like 
flying-jibboom. 

Her  masts  were  long  and  raking,  and  tapered 
aloft  to  withes,  and  with  tho  rest  of  her  spars, 
were  of  a  polished  black. 

Her  decks  were  of  snowy  whiteness  and  flashed 
beneath  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  like  layers  of 
purest  silver.  The  binnacle,  companion-way 
and  hatches  were  neatly  painted  green,  relieving 
the  whiteness  of  the  decks.  She  mounted 
twelve  long  brass  eightcens,  six  on  a  side,  and 
a  forty-four  amidships,  on  both  sides  of  which, 
in  bright  red  letters,  was  painted  the  name  of 
"  Thunderbolt,"  and  from  its  looks  well  de- 
served the  name.  At  the  peak  waved  a  small 
blue  flag,  on  which  was  beautifully  embroidered 
in  silver  thread,  an  arrow,  near  the  centre  of 
which,  and  embroidered  in  gold,  was  a  small 


pair  of  Cupid  wings.  This  device  designated 
the  name  of  the  beautiful  sehooncr — "  The  Fly- 
ing Arrow." 

No  eye  could  have  detected  the  least  fault  in 
the  finished  outline  of  the  beautiful  craft,  as  she 
rested  like  a  feather,  gracefully  upon  the  crested 
waves.  Upon  her  decks  were  a  score  of  young 
and  fearless  looking  fellows,  all  similarly  attired 
in  white  flowing  pants,  blue  checked  shirts,  and 
a  black  silk  handkerchief,  knotted  loosely  round 
the  neck  of  each — while  on  their  heads  they 
wore  cap3  of  rich  blue  silk,  each  ornamented 
with  a  tassel  of  silver. 

Upon  the  quarter-deck  paced  a  young  man 
who,  every  now  and  then,  cast  an  expectant 
glance  towards  one  of  the  wharves,  from  which 
a  boat  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  starting. 

Over  his  blue  check,  he  wore  a  round  blue 
jacket,  ornamented  on  each  shoulder  with  a  hand 
of  silver.  His  face  was  handsome  and  expressive 
of  courage  and  daring  ;  and  his  step,  as  he 
paced  the  smoothly  polished  deck,  was  light  and 
easy.  Taking  from  a  pocket  a  small  spy-glass, 
he  levelled  it  towards  the  place  where,  within  a 
few  moments,  he  had  looked  anxiously  several 
times.  Suddenly  he  cried  in  a  loud,  clear  tone, 
"All  bands  on  deck." 

From  the  several  gangways  now  poured  forth 
the  crew  of  the  beautiful  vessel,  and  in  one  mo- 
ment one  hundred  as  fine  fellows  as  ever  called 
the  sea  their  home,  stood  upon  the  decks  of  the 
schooner.  At  the  moment  the  young  man  had 
spoken,  the  boat  had  put  off  from  the  wharf 
nearly  opposite  to  where  the  schooner  lay,  and 
was  nesting  rapidly ;  it  was  propelled  by  six 
oarsmen,  and  skimmed  the  waves  like  a  feather. 
Five  minutes  from  the  time  it  left  the  wharf  it 
was  alongside ;  and,  in  a  moment,  a  young  man 
dressed  as  a  naval  officer  ascended  the  side  of 
the  vessel  and  leaped  lightly  upon  the  deck. 

This  was  the  commander  of  the  Flying  Arrow, 
which  name  was  beautifutlv  painted  upon  the 
stem  of  the  schooner.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
fine  and  graceful  figure,  with  n  carriage  lofty  and 
commanding,  and  a  step  firm  and  elastic.  His 
features  were  regular  and  handsome,  and  his 
complexion  dark  and  of  rich  color.  His  hair 
waa  wavy  and  coal  black,  and  a  pair  of  well- 
trimmed  whiskers,  of  the  same  huo,  ornamented 
and  added  a  fulness  to  his  well-shaped  face. 
His  eyes  were  black,  and  for  brightness  mocked 
the  eagle's.  His  face  was  expressive  of  boldness 
and  resolution.  His  thin  and  beautifully  chiselled 
lips  closed  firmly,  giving  to  his  face  a  look  of 
singular  during  and  decision.  He  smiled  as  he 
gazed  on  the  neatly  dressed  and  f.tithful  looking 
crew  around  him,  who,  as  they  taught  sight  of 
their  commander,  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a 
loud  and  welcome  cheer ;  every  cap  was  at  the 
feet  of  its  owner  in  obeisance  and  loyalty  to  their 
young  captain,  who  returned  their  greeting  in  a 
kindly  manner. 

He  was  soon  joined  by  the  young  man  whom 
wo  noticed  upon  tho  quarter-deck,  and  who  was 
the  lieutenant  of  the  Flying  Arrow, 

"  Thanks,  thanks,  Albert,"  said  the  comman- 
der, grasping  heartily  the  hand  of  the  young 
man.  "Thanks,  for  securing  so  noble  and  gal- 
lant a  crew;  they  look  well  worthy  of  their 
present  home,  the  Flying  Arrow  ;  may  they  be 
an  honor  to  her  and  their  country,  as  look  as 
they  sail  the  star-spangled  banner." 

"  I  have  no  fears  of  them,"  replied  the  young 
man  proudly,  as  he  gazed  on  the  fearless  looking 
young  sailors.    "  They  are  good  men  and  true." 
"  I  trust  so." 

"  Albert,  in  an  hour  we  must  be  under  way, 
when  fairly  so,  come  to  my  cabin;"  with  this 
the  noble  looking  young  officer  descended  to  a 
splendid  cabin  in  the  schooner.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  schooner  was  gliding  rapidly  over  the 
enow-capped  waves,  ploughing  the  white  foam 
till  it  lay  in  snowy  masses  along  her  sides  ;  when, 
meeting  at  the  stern,  formed  a  beautiful  tossing 
wake  behind. 

Her  spread  of  canvas  was  enormous  and  hur- 
ried her  over  the  waves  at  an  astonishing  velo- 
city. The  tall,  slender  masts  yielded  somewhat 
to  the  large  square  topsails,  which  were  now 
filled  to  their  utmost  tension,  and  seemed  almost 
incapable  of  sustaining  their  heavy  pressure. 

On  leaving  her  mooring  in  the  stream,  a  gun 
had  been  fired  and  a  roll  of  bunting  ran  aloft, 
which  unfolded  to  the  breeze,  and  the  stars  and 
stripes  waved  proudly  over  the  decks  of  the  pri- 
vateer, for  such  was  the  Flying  Arrow.  Three 
loud  and  hearty  cheers  burst  from  the  crew  as 
they  beheld  the  flag  waving  above,  and  had 
hardly  died  away  ere  the  whole  multitude  upon 
the  shores  burst  forth  as  if  one  voice,  in  a  loud 


and  swelling  shout,  which  was  repeated  at  inter- 
vals until  the  fast  receding  schooner  was  wholly 
lost  to  view  on  her  way  to  the  blue  Atlantic ; 
where  for  a  time  we  leave  her. 


CHAPTER  II. 

I,OTE   AND   JEALOUSY. 

Warren  and  "William  Seymour  were  twin 
brothers,  sons  of  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  Boston, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  story  were  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age. 

A  man  of  immense  wealth,  Mr.  Seymour  had 
spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  education 
and  advancement  of  his  sons ;  everything  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  their  welfare  and  happi- 
ness was  bestowed  with  a  liberal  hand.  Six 
years  of  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  naval 
service,  and  both  the  young  men  had  risen  to  the 
lieutenancy.  Endowed  by  nature  with  fine  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  both  equally  skilful  in 
naval  tactics,  two  finer  looking  officers  never 
walked  a  quarterdeck.  In  form  and  feature, 
tho  two  brothers  were  singularly  alike ;  one  was 
the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other ;  the  only  dis- 
tinguishable d'ffcrcnce  between  the  two  was  the 
color  of  their  eyes.  Those  of  Warren  were  of 
inky  blackness,  while  those  of  William  were  of 
a  fine  dark  blue. 

With  the  exception  of  the  eyes,  the  slightest 
difference  could  not  have  been  detected  in  the 
young  men.  Alike  in  outward  appearance,  they 
were  totally  unlike  in  disposition.  William, 
from  a  boy,  had  been  possessed  of  a  rash  and 
jealous  temperamnt,  which  age  and  circum- 
stances had  by  no  means  improved.  Of  a  fierce, 
fiery  temper,  haughty  and  unforgiving,  he  was 
little  calculated  to  win  friends  from  among  his 
acquaintances.  The  least  imagined  insult  or 
injury,  he  would  not  brook,  or  forgive  ;  and  woe 
to  the  one  that  crossed  him ;  he  was  sure  to  have 
revenge. 

Jealousy  and  revenge  were  the  two  prominent 
traits  in  his  character,  and  were  rooted  deep 
within  his  soul.  Cold,  hanghty,  and  distrustful, 
he  confided  naught  to  others  ;  his  thoughts  were 
locked  witlrin  him;  and  many  were  the  dark 
ones  that  filled  his  breast.  Yet  there  were  times 
when  he  was  gay,  lively,  and  apparently  the 
happiest  of  tho  happy ;  when  a  nobler  nature 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  within  him,  and  drove 
all  evil  out ;  when  his  face  seemed  to  glow  with 
noble  purpose  and  resolve.  But,  suddenly,  as 
the  sun  is  sometimes  veiled,  by  the  dark  thunder 
cloud,  would  his  face  become  clouded  with  the 
dark  passions  of  his  soul,  hirf  dark  eyes  flash 
with  fearful  fire,  and  his  whole  nature  seemed 
changed.     Such  was  William  Seymour, 

Warren  was  opposite  in  nature,  in  almost 
every  respect,  generous,  frank  and  open-hearted, 
kindly  disposed  towards  all,  he  was  as  little  cal- 
culated to  make  enemies,  as  was  William  to 
make  friends.  His  was  a  soul  noble  from  the 
first;  which  had  never  been  corrupted  by  the 
darker  passions  of  human  nature;  and  as  yet 
remained  bright,  pure  and  unsullied.  Born  of 
the  same  mother,  reared  with  the  same  care, 
both  possessing  the  same  and  equal  advantages ; 
yet,  how  widely  different  were  their  natures ; 
how  unlike  were  the  brothers — one  was  destined 
to  tread  the  bright  path  to  honor  and  fame  ;  the 
other,  the  dark  unfathomable  road  to  ruin  and 
death. 

A  short  time  after  their  promotion  to  the 
lieutenancy,  the  two  brothers  visited  their  home 
after  an  absence  of  three  years.  Till  then,  from 
their  earliest  infancy,  despite  their  opposite 
natures,  the  brothers  had  been  constant  and  af- 
fectionate friends.  Seldom  an  angry  word  passed 
between  them  ;  whatever  the  feelings  entertained 
towards  others  by  William,  to  Warren  lie  always 
bore  kindly  feelings.  But  the  bond  of  friendship 
and  brotherly  love  was  soon  destined  to  be 
cruelly  severed. 

It  was  at  the  close  of  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
near  the  expiration  of  the  leave  granted  the 
brothers,  that  they  were  returning  from  an  after- 
noon's ride  through  the  beautiful  environs  of 
the  city.  They  were  riding  leisurely  along 
through  Cambridge,  and  were  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  bridge,  when  their  attention  was 
aroused  by  the  quick  clattering  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  behind  them,  and  at  tho  same  moment  a 
piercing  shriek  fell  upon  their  ears.  Turning 
on  the  instant,  they  beheld  a  noble  steed  attached 
to  a  light  buggy  wagon  dashing  madly  over  the 
road  towards  them,  and  now  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  occupant  of  the  carriage  was  a 
young  lady  who  had  no  control  whatever  over 
the    horse,   which    was    upon    the    doad    run. 


Quickly  turning  their  carriage  to  one  Eidc  of  the 
road,  the  young  men  alighted  and  fastened  their 
horse  to  a  tree.  Hardly  had  they  doue  so,  ere 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  young  lady  in  the 
buggy — which  was  now  within  a  few  feet  of 
them — crying : 

"  0  God !  save  me,  save  me !" 

William  sprang  to  the  road,  and  as  the  horse 
dashed  past  him,  seized  him  hy  the  head.  Tho 
horse  reared  and  plunged  fearfully,  and  William 
would  have  been  obliged  to  let  go  his  hold,  had 
not  Warren  at  that  moment  seized  the  horse's 
head  from  the  other  side.  By  their  united  efforts 
they  succeeded  in  arresting  the  course  of  the 
frightened  animal,  who  in  a  few  moments  stood 
perfectly  still. 

The  joy  of  the  young  lady  at  her  deliverance 
was  beyond  all  bounds,  her  thanks  and  blessings 
were  without  number.  She  was  a  dark-eyed 
maiden  of  eighteen  or  twenty  summers,  with  a 
faultless  form  and  exquisite  features.  Her  face 
was  pale  from  fear,  yet  lovely  as  tho  houria. 
Both  were  struck  with  her  matchless  beauty, 
and  in  the  bosom  of  William  the  fire  of  love 
was  already  kindled.  Recovering  from  her  fear, 
a  conversation  was  happily  begun  by  the  young 
lady  herself.  To  Wan-en  Seymour,  who  was  by 
far  the  most  agreeable  of  the  brothers  in  convcr-  . 
.sation,  she  mostly  directed  it,  though  by  no 
means  slighting  his  brother.  The  manner  of 
William  had  changed  of  a  sudden.  His  brow 
was  dark,  and  his  eyes,  as  he  gnzed  at  his 
brother,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  young 
lady,  blazed  with  a  fiendish  light.  His  replies 
to  her,  who  frequently  addressed  him,  were 
moody  and  repulsive,  and  often  naught  but  a 
monosyllable.  Perceiving  his  mood,  the  young 
lady  now  addressed  herself  wholly  to  Warren. 
Both  were  evidently  pleased  with  each  other, 
and  the  conversation  grew  lively  and  agreeable. 
Burning  with  jealousy  and  rage,  William  was 
about  to  leave  them,  when  a  horse  and  chaise, 
driven  rapidly  down  the  road,  stopped  directly 
by  him.  An  elderly  gentleman  alighted,  ex- 
claiming, in  a  tone  of  joy  : 

"Thank  God,  thank  God,  she's  safe!" 

The  young  lady  sprang  to  his  arms.  It  was 
her  father. 

Returning  from  an  afternoon's  ride,  he  had 
stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend  and  spoke  with 
him  for  a  moment  at  his  door.  While  there,  his 
horse  became  frightened  and  ran  far  out  of 
sight,  till  stopped  providentially  by  the  two 
brothers. 

The  young  lady  now  related  to  her  father  the 
fearful  ride,  and  providential  rescue  by  the  two 
young  men  who  had  perilled  their  lives  for  her. 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Wildon  overflowed  with 
gratitude  towards  tho  preservers  of  his  daughter, 
and  grasping  their  hands,  he  exclaimed  : 

"  You're  brave  boys,  by  my  faith,  and  shall 
have  reward.  Anything,  everything,  all  I  have 
is  yours,  if  you'll  take  it.  By  my  faith,  if  there 
were  but  one  ho  should  have  my  daughter,  but 
how  the  devil  to  give  her  to  both  of  you  I  can't 
tell.  But  come,  do  not  be  bashful,  name  a  re- 
ward, for  by  my  faith  you  deserve  one." 

"  We  ask  no  reward,  generous  sir,"  said  War- 
ren, "  but  that  of  you  and  your  daughter's  ac- 
quaintance and  friendship." 

"  By  my  faith,  you  shall  have  mine  from  this 
moment,"  said  Mr.  Wildon,  shaking  their  hands 
heartily. 

"As  to  Clara,  I  supposo  she  will  have  no  ob- 
jections to  your  acquaintance — will  you,  Jude^" 
>?  "  Certainly  not,  dear  father,"  said  Clara  Wil- 
don, "I  shall  forever  owe  them  gratitude,  and 
shall  be  proud  and  happy  of  their  acquaintance 
and  friendship." 

.  "A  mighty  pretty  speech,  miss!  Now  kiss 
them  both,  Jude,  or  yon're  no  daughter  of  old 
Harry  Wildon." 

The  handsome  Clara  6lightly  blushed  at  the 
unexpected  request  of  her  father,  but  turning  to 
William  she  kissed  him,  and  severely  chided 
him  for  his  ill-humor.  Then  turning  to  Warren, 
their  eyes  met,  and  "  a  tale  was  told."  Drawing 
the  lovely  girl  towards  him,  Warren  imprinted 
upon  her  lips  a  burning  kiss  of  love,  which  she 
returned. 

"That's  the  right  sort  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Wil- 
don, laughing  heartily,  "  that's  the  right  sort  1" 
Now,  young  gentlemen,  your  names :  you  are 
brothers,  I'm  certain,  and  how  the  devil  either 
of  you  can  tell  yourself  from  the  other,  I  can't 
see." 

"  Halloa !"  he  ejaculated,  turning  to  where 
William  had  stood,  but  who  was  now  gone, 
"he's  vanished,  by  my  faith." 

"He's  gone  for  his   carriage,"   said    Clara, 
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pointing  to  where  tho  two  young  men  had  loft 
it,  mill  who  in  their  struggle  with  the  horse  of 
Mr.  Wildon,  lunl  boon  dragged  o  considerable 
distance  flown  tho  rood. 

Giving  hinv  their  namos,  and  learning  tho  reel 
donee  of  Mr.  Wildon,  which  was  in  Boston, 
Warren  politely  handed  Olara  Wildon  to  lior 
seat  in  her  father's  carriage,  and  then  sprang 
into   his  own   vehicle,  which  was  now  upon  tho 

spot, 

Tho  kuii  was  just  setting  as  the  two  carriages 
rolled  slowly  over  the  bridge.  The  west  was 
lined  with  clouds  of  gorgeous  hues,  which  tho 
ut ill,  dour  waters  of  tho  "  Charles"  reflected 
beautifully  buck. 

Within  ono  short  hour,  both  Warren  and 
William  Seymour  had  drank  deep  from  tho 
fountain  of  love  ;  yet,  how  different  were  the 
feelings.  To  Warren,  ii  new  life  seemed  to 
1  in vo  opened  its  portals  to  his  heart.  His  feel- 
ings were  strange  and  unaccountable,  yet  pleas- 
ing. 

Lovo,  which  before,  ho  had  never  known,  he 
felt  ho  now  possessed.  lie  felt  conscious  that 
lie  loved  tho  fair  girl  whom  ho  and  his  brother 
had  saved  from  danger,  perhaps  from  death  ; 
and  a  secret  whispering  within  seemed  to  say 
"  Love  on." 

Filled  with  bright  and  pleasing  thoughts,  ho 
was  lively,  gay  and  happy. 

Not  so  with  William ;  ho  was  gloomy  and 
silent.  He,  too,  felt  conscious  of  lovo  wakened 
in  his  breast ;  love  for  Clara  Wildon ;  but  tho 
spark  of  lovo  had  kindled  tho  deadly  liro  of 
jealousy. 

Fortunate  it  was  for  her  that  they  were  there 
to  save  ;  but  better  had  it  been  for  them  had  they 
never  seen  her;  for  from  that  moment  all  broth- 
erly ties  were  severed.  Fierce  jealousy,  and  all 
the  darker  passions  of  his  heart  were  roused  in 
tho  breast  of  William,  and  in  the  place  of  lovo 
b turned  deep  and  deadly  hate. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

A    CHALLENGE — ATTEMPT    AT    ASSASSINATION. 

He  would  have  given  worlds  if  he  alone  had 
Baved  Clara  Wildon;  but  he  could  have  done 
nought  with  the  maddened,  powerful  horse  ;  and 
as  it  was,  but  half  the  deed  was  his. 

"  Come  and  see  us  to-morrow,  you  dogs,  if 
you  don't,  I'll  shoot  both  of  you,  I  will,  by  my 
faith,"  uttering  his  favorite  phrase. 

"  We  shall  come,  never  fear ;  for  we  have  no 
taste  for  cold  lead,"  said  Warren,  laughing ;  and 
bidding  adieu  to  Clara  and  her  father,  he  drove 
rapidly  away. 

The  next  day  found  Warren  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  Wildon,  and  from  that  time  till  the  expira- 
tion of  his  leave  was  he  a  constant  visitor. 

William  had  also  often  visited  there,  but 
never  in  company  with  his  brother,  with  whom, 
since  in  the  afternoon  of  their  ride,  he  had 
scarcely  spoken.  He  was  also  a  welcome  visi- 
tor, and  many  hours  he  speat  in  the  society  of 
Clara  Wildon,  by  whom  he  was  always  joyfully 
received.  Her  sincere  and  heartfelt  gratitude  lie 
mistook  for  .love,  and  ere  his  departure  he  de- 
termined to  declare  his  passion,  tell  her  of  his 
love,  and  claim  her  as  his  bride. 

At  the  request  of  Warren,  their  leave  was  ex- 
tended a  considerable  length  of  time,  mnch  to 
the  satisfaction  of  both  the  young  men. 

Several  weeks  more  strengthened  in  the  breast 
of  William  the  burning  passion  for  Clara  Wil- 
don, and  seemed  to  confirm  him  in  the  opinion 
that  his  love  was  returned.  His  determination 
to  declare  to  her  his  love  was  kept.  Then  it 
was  he  became  aware  that  he  had  mistaken  grat- 
itude for  love.  Then  it  was  he  became  aware  of 
a  rival,  and  that  rival  his  brother.  Dark 
thoughts  filled  his  soul,  and  he  inwardly  swore 
that  never  should  Clara  Wildon  be  the  bride  of 
his  rival  brother. 

He  abruptly  took  his  departure  from  the  city, 
and  rejoined  his  ship.  There  were  but  few  who 
welcomed  him  back  ;  but  for  this  he  cared  not ; 
he  courted  the  society  of  none.  He  had  loved ; 
his  love  had  been  rejected ;  his  brother  was  the 
successful  and  now  hated  rival.  His  whole  soul 
was  now  wrapped  in  an  absorbing  thought,  one 
dark  passion — Revenge — and  he  swore  to  ac- 
complish his  revenge,  even  though  a  crime  of 
the  darkest  die  should  mark  it. 

It  was  early  one  morning,  as  he  was  pacing 
the  deck  of  the  frigate,  that  he  was  joined  by  a 
young  officer,  a  lieutenant  like  himself. 

"  Seymour,  we  have  got  a  new  comer  here," 
Baid  the  young  man  addressing  him,  "  you  muBt 
see  him,  he's  a  fine  looking  fellow." 


"  Whore    is    ho    from  '     v.  Ltl     rank    dOOS    In' 

hold  '"  Inquired  Seymour. 

"  lie's  from  tho  Chesapeake,  find  of  tho  some 
rank  us  yontsolf.     What  say,  shall   I  Introduce 

you  I" 

"  As  yon  please,"  answered  Seymour  indiffe- 
rently. 

Hi. ib  now  approached  a  fine  looking  young 
man,  who  was  at  the  time  leaning  upon  the 
bulwarks  of  tho  frigate,  gazing  upon  the  ghwuy 
waters  around.  Ue  turned  us  the  two  ap- 
proached ami  bowed  to  boih. 

11  Albert  Almoin  1"  exclaimed  Seymour  in  a 
fierce  tone  of  surprise,  as  lie  recognized  tho  fea- 
tures of  the  young  man,  "  Albert  Almoin  do  I 

see  I" 

"  Aj  true  as  I  see  William  Seymour,"  an- 
BWOrcd  the  other  in  an  equally  surprised  totie  ; 
ai  the  same  time  offering  his  hand  to  Seymour, 

It  was  taken  somewhat  reluctantly  by  Sey- 
mour, who  said,  "  You  have  my  band,  not  us 
your  friend  but  as  you  foe.  Albert  Alinout  I 
have  not  forgotten  that  blow,  it  must  bo  can- 
celled. Almont,  this  frigate's  docks  are  not 
broad  enough  for  you  and  I."  Uttering  this  in 
a  dark,  moaning  tone,  he  turned  and  left  tho 
spot. 

"  You  know  this  young  Seymour  then  !"  said 
Fitz  Alwyn,  tho  young  officer  who  had  joined 
Seymour  in  his  promenade  to  Almont. 

"Ay!  well  do  I  know  him,"  answered  Al- 
mont, "  though 'tis  six  years  since  we  have  met." 

"  Six  years  !  i'faith  ho  must  have  an  India- 
rubber  memory.  Ho  talks  about  a  blow  he's 
not  forgotten.  Six  years !  i'faith,  'tis  long 
enough  to  forget  one's  own  father.  Damme, 
that's  a  dark  hint  he  threw  out  about  these  decks 
not  being  wide  enough  for  himself  and  you.  I 
can  read  that.  Almont,  he'll  send  you  a  chal- 
lenge." 

"  Phaw  !"  said  Almont,  with  a  sneer. 

"  You  may  pshaw  and  be  d — d,"  said  Fitz 
Alwyn  with  a  nod  and  a  wink.  "But  if  you 
don't  receive  a  challenge  from  Bill  Seymour 
within  the  hour,  I'll  pledge  myself  to  ride  a 
porpoise  from  hero  to  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
without  a  saddle  or  bridle,  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  task  thy  ability  to  such 
an  extent,"  said  Almont,  laughing  at  the  idea  of 
this  humorous  ride.  "  But  you  may  as*  well 
look  for  your  porpoise." 

"  What  was  the  cause  of  his  strange  words  V 
asked  Fitz  Alwyn. 

"  You  shall  know.  Seymour  aud  myself 
were  fellow-students  at  the  same  academy.  One 
day  he  openly  and  grossly  insulted  a  respectable 
young  lady  belonging  to  the  academy,  in  pres- 
ence of  a  number  of  other  young  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  I  openly  punished  his  insolence ; 
with  one  blow  I  felled  him  to  the  feet  of  her 
whom  he  had  insulted.  He  arose,  and  with  an 
path  I'll  not  repeat  he  swore  revenge.  He  im- 
mediately left  the  academy  for  fear  of  being  ex- 
pelled and  from  that  time  till  within  the  hour,  I 
have  not  seen  him." 

"  I'faith,  served  him  right ;  but  he  never  for- 
gets or  forgives  a  blow.  You'll  have  a  chal- 
lenge or  I  don't  know  Bill  Seymour." 

Fitz  Alwyn  turned  and  was  about  to  leave, 
when  a  lad  presented  to  Almont  a  letter. 

"  Ha !"  exclaimed  he  as  he  noticed  this. 
"Ha!  ha!"  I'll  wager  the  buttons  ou  my  coat 
'tis  a  challenge." 

Almont  broke  the  seal  and  read  the  missive ; 
and  with  a  smile,  he  handed  it  to  Alwyn. 

"  I'faith,  capital,  as  I  told  you,  Almont,"  said 
Alwyn  in  a  lively  tone,  "  I'm  to  be  his  second ; 
you'  accept  of  course ;  weapons,  pistols ;  dis- 
tance, ten  paces.     I'faith,  capital,  capital." 

"  Alwyn  you  have  read  this  challenge,  you 
shall  read  my  answer."  Saying  this  Almont 
decended  below. 

An  hour  after  William  Seymour  had  des- 
patched his  challenge  to  Almont  lie  received  the 
following  answer ; 

"Lieut.  Seymour.  Sir, — I  received  your 
challenge.  I  accept  or  reject  it  at  your  will. 
Never  will  I  disgrace  the  profession  to  which  I 
belong  by  fighting  a  duel.  Never  before  have  I 
received  a  challenge.  This,  I  accept  only  on 
one  condition,  which  is — that  you  and  myself 
throw  up  our  commissions.  Then  as  common 
citizens,  we  may  disgrace  ourselves,  but  not  our 
profession.  Upon  this,  and  no  other  condition 
do  I  accept  the  challenge. 

Albert  Almont." 
"  To  Wm.  Seymour." 

As  Seymour  read  this  answer,  a  dark,  mean- 
ing smile  passed  his  lips,  his  eyes  flashed  fiercely 


bright,  and,    in    a   deep,  quick  lone,    he   said, 

"  \'\  heaven  !  he  shall  fight  or "  "  die,"  was 

the  word  whispered  iii    hh)  ear.    He.  turned; 

Fitz  Alwyn  stood  I'  [do  him. 
Three  days  after  this,  the  lifeless  body  of  u 

young  navel  officer  « oi  found  ai  early  rn 

upon  one  of  the  slips  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  body  u  a  •  immediately  convoyed  to  the 

nearest  house,  where  every  pOSfltble  meanj  were 

used  to  restore  life  to  the  Inanimate  form ;  and 
it  was  found  that  lift  was  not  wholly  extinct, 

though    but  a   spark    remained.      After   a    short 

lapse  of  time  the  young  officer  wan  restored 
somewhat    to   consciousness.     It  was   young 

Almoin.  He  had  received  a  severe  stab  in  the 
region  of  the  heart,  which  had  nigh  proved 
fatal.  Who  tho  author  of  this  fou.1  deed  was, 
none  knew  but  himself,  lie  recovered  and  kept 
the  secret,  lie  had  been  pressed  by  many  to 
reveal  tho  one  wdio  had  well  nigh  been  his  mur- 
derer, but  itt  vain;  the  secret  was  locked  within 
his  own  breast — the  assassin  was  safe.  Three 
weeks  passed.  A  beautiful  day  was  drawing  to 
a  eloso  as  Warren  Seymour  appeared  upon  tho 
decks  of  the  noblo  frigate  Constitution.  A 
number  of  officers  wero  lounging  about  the 
decks  ;  but  the  first  one  he  noticed  and  to  whom 
he  spoke  was  Almont.  Uttering  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  and  pleasure  he  grasped  both 
hands  of  tho  young  man  and  shook  them  hear- 
tily. They  had  been  old  friends  and  fellow-stu- 
dents. Boih  he  and  his  brother  had  attended 
the  same  academy  with  Almont. 

"But  where  is  William'!"  asked  Almont. 
"  I  do  not  see  him- here;  he  said  as  he  gazed 
round  upon  the  various  groups  about  the  decks, 
all  of  whom  heartily  welcomed  his  return. 

"'Tis  three  weeks  since  ho  has  been  seen  on 
these  decks,"  answered  Almont. 

"  Three  weeks  !"  exclaimed  Seymour  in  sur- 
prise. "  He  left  Boston  three  weeks  before  me ; 
has  he  not  been  here  ?" 

"Yes,  he  has  been  here,  but  is  gone,  no  one 
knows  where,"  said  Almont  in  a  sad  tone. 

Seymour  seemed  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought. 

"  Well,"  he  said  at  length,  "his  career  is  be- 
fore him ;  a  bright  or  a  dark  one.  I  fear  for 
that  brother  of  mine.  I  fear  me  his  headstrong 
passion  will  be  his  bane.  But  'tis  not  for  me  to 
meddle  with  his  affairs." 

"  But  Almont,"  he  continued,  "  you  have 
altered  since  we  met.  Six  years,  hath  paled, 
fearfully  paled  thy  face.  You  were  not  always 
so  ;  for  I  remember  that  there  were  but  few  who 
could  boast  of  richer  blood  than  you." 

"  I  had  well  nigh  been  paler,"  said  Almont, 
with  a  slight  but  forced  smile  playing  round  his 
lips. 

He  now  related  to  Seymour  the  attempted 
assassination,  to  which  he  had  well  nigh  been  a 
victim. 

"  But  have  you  no  clue  to  this  fiend  in  human 
shape  V  asked  Seymour,  a  siight  tremor  per- 
vading bis  voice. 

"  If  this  is  any  clue,"  said  Almont,  taking 
from  his  pocket  the  point  of  a  small  dagger, 
stained  with  blood — "  I  have." 

The  face  of  Seymour  turned  deadly  pale  at 
the  sight  of  this,  and  at  tho  same  moment  he 
drew  forth  a  small  hiked  dagger  broken  at  the 
point.  The  broken  blade  exactly  matched  the 
point  which  Almont  had  preserved.  For  a 
moment,  Seymour  stood  silent,  his  form  was 
terribly  agitated,  his  face  was  still  pale,  and  his 
eyes,  in  that  short  moment  spoke  volumes  of 
anguish.  With  a  voice  of  forced  calmness,  yet 
husky  with  inward  emotion,  he  spoke. 

"My  brother!  my  brother!  Oh  God!  that 
this  should  be  his  deed.  A  deed  of  blood  rests 
on  his  head.  Yet,  thank  God,  he  is  not  a  mur- 
derer !" 

Dropping  the  broken  dagger  to  the  deck,  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands ;  while  Almont  and 
others  who  had  gathered  round,  looked  upon 
him  in  silent  pity. 

The  hilt  of  the  dagger  bore  the  initials  "  W. 
S."  William  Seymour  was  the  owner.  It  was 
a  present  to  him  from  his  friend  and  almost 
only  companion,  Fitz  Alwyn. 

By  mere  accident,  it  had  come  in  possession 
of  Warren  Seymour  that  very  afternoon.  As 
he  was  about  to  put  off  for  his  ship,  he  observed 
in  the  hands  of  a  lad,  a  number  of  whom  were 
playing  about  the  ship,  a  small  dagger.  He 
accosted  the  lad,  and  inquired  of  him  how  he 
came  in  possession  of  the  costly  weapon.  The 
boy  answered  that  he  had  found  it,  telling  him 
at  tho  same  time,  that  a  man  had  "been  stabbed  a 
short  distance  from  where  he  had  found  the  dag- 
ger, and  ending  by  asking  Seymour  if  he  would  I 


buy  it.     Warren  took  the  weapon,  and  to  his  sit r- 

l'i  i  '*,  lie    I"' I  il    to   he    lb''  dagger  v.  bieh    hud 

been  presented  to  his  brother  by  Kit/,  Alwyn. 
The  boy  demanded  rather  an  exorbitant  price 
lor  his  prize,  which  wan,  hewover,  purchased  by 
Warren.  His  first  thought  was  thai  bis  brother 
had  been  attacked  by  houm1.  ruffian,  and,  in  de- 
fending himself,  hod  broken  and  lost  his  dagger. 

The  reader  may  judge  of  his  feelings,  when 
In-  found,  that  instead  of  defending  his  own  life, 
his  brother  had  attempted  the  life  of  another. 

The  dirtappearanec  of  William  Seymour  was 
tiow  explained,  lie  bud  Med  lo  avoid  tho  pun- 
ishment of  the  crime  BO  miieh  irn-rited. 

Overcome  with  sorrow  and  Hhaino  for  the 
flagrant  crime  of  his  brother,  Warren  resolved 
to  resign  his  commission  ami  return  home  for  a 
time.  And  if  in  time  of  need,  his  country 
should  require  his  services,  he  would  then  do  vote 
them  wholly  to  her  interest, — for  the  position  of 
affairs  between  the  two  countries,  United  States 
and  England,  at  that  time,  was  precarious  in  the 
extreme. 

Warren  Seymour  warmly  pressed  his  friend 
Almont  to  accompany  him,  urging,  as  a  reason, 
that  he  would  be  benefitted  by  it — that  he  would 
receive  better  care  than  on  board  a  man-of-war, 
— for  without  good  care,  his  wound  might  yet 
prove  fatal  to  him.  After  some  urging,  Alinout 
consented  to  accompany  his  loved  friend  Sey- 
mour. Ho  was  an  orphan,  and  Seymour  re- 
solved that  from  that  time  his  home  should  bo 
his  friend's  also.  In  a  few  days  both  were  on 
their  way  to  Boston. 

CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    VILLAIN. 

It  was  a  number  of  days  after  the  depariuro 
of  Warren  Seymour  from  Clara  Wildon,  that 
she  lay  one  afternoon  reclining  upon  a  couch  in 
a  small  summer  house  or  arbor,  built  out  from 
her  father's' mansion.  It  was  a  beautiful  place, 
commanding  a  delightful  view  of  the  broad  bay, 
with  its  islands  of  green,  resting  upon  its  blue 
waters. 

From  the  arbor,  two  large  windows  opened 
out  upon  a -large  and  elegantly  laid  out  garden  ; 
with  broad  winding  paths  of  whitest  gravel.  A 
goodly  number  of  fruit  trees  were  interspersed 
throughout  the  garden,  which  was  otherwise 
covered  with  rose  bushes,  flowers,  and  plants  of 
every  description.  This  arbor,  the  favorite  place 
of  resort  of  Clara  Wildon  was  tastefully  aud 
even  elegantly  furnished.  The  floor  was  car- 
peted with  the  best  ef  Brussels,  figured  with 
flowers  of  every  kind.  The  walls  were  pre- 
pared with  rich  landscape  drawing;  and  hung 
around  with  paintings,  old  and  valuable;  while 
round  the  room  near  the  walls,  were  vases  con- 
taining roses  of  the  most  beautiful,  and  rarest 
description,  which  filled  the  room  with  the 
richest  and  sweetest  perfume. 

This  lovely  place  was  styled  by  Clara,  the 
Rose  Room,  and  many  of  her  leisure  hours 
were  spent  within  its  fragrant  walls.  Reclining 
upon  the  couch,  she  had  been  engaged  in  read- 
ing for  nearly  an  hour,  when  she  was  stiirtled 
by  the  entrance  of  some  person  from  the  garden. 
She  dropped  her  book  and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  William  Seymour !"  exclaimed  Clara  in  a 
surprised,  yet  not  displeasing  tone.  "  William 
Seymour  here  !  Your  presence  was  wholly  un- 
expected, but  nevertheless  welcome,  and  at  this 
time  particularly  so,  for  I  am  quite  lonesome 
here  and  entirely  alone  -in  the  house.  But  me- 
thought  you  had  left  the  city  and  rejoined  your 
ship." 

"I  did,"  said  Seymour  in  answer.  "But  my 
leave  is  not  yet  expired,  and  love — love  for  thee, 
dearest  Clara,  has  brought  me  back,  and  at  thy 
feet,"  saying  this,  he  took  her  fair  white  hand, 
and  kneeling  at  her  feet,  kissed  her  trembling 
fingers. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  an  exclamation,  half  displeasure,  half  fear. 

"Nay!  nay,  sweetest  Clara,"  said  Seymour 
rising,  "  do  not  be  angry  with  me,  for  the  love  I 
bear  thee.  Blame  not  me,  but  thyself,  dear 
girl,"  said  he  again  taking  her  hand  within  his. 
"  Blame  not  me,  but  your  peerless  beauty ;  your 
matchless  charms ;  if  they  have  caused  this 
heart  to  burn  with  love,  O,  more  than  love  for 
thee,  'tis  thy  fault,  beauteous  Clara.  Thy 
charms,  which  kindled  within  this  breast  deep 
burning  love  for  thee ;  have  added  within  this 
moment  two  fold  to  the  already  over  heated, 
burning  passion." 

Encircling  his  arm  around  the  slender  form 
of  the  beauteous  girl,  he  imprinted  upon  her 
lips  a  burning  kiss  of  passion. 
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"  William  Seymour,"  said  she,  in  a  spirited 
and  angry  tone,  "  I  most  not  hear  you  talk  thus. 
Once  before  have  you  unfolded  to  me  the  fierce 
passion  you  entertain  towards  me.  Once  have 
I  told  you  my  feelings,  and  to  a  gentleman  once 
would  be  enough.  William  Seymour,  I  esteem 
you  as  a  friend,  love  you  as  a  brother,  and  to 
one  who  was,  perchance,  the  preserver  of  my 
life,  I  shall  always  owe  the  deepest  gratitude. 
But  love  you  as  you  would  wish,  I  never  can. 
William  Seymour,  if  you  have  any  respect  for  a 
woman,  for  me,  in  heaven's  name,  leave  me-" 
And  burying  her  face  in  her  hands,  she  sank 
weeping  to  the  couch. 

Seymour  gazed  in  silence  for  a  moment  upon 
the  lovely  girl,  then  breaking  sileuce,  said : 

"  Clara  Wildon,  from  your  lips  I  would  know 
one  thing.     You  love  my  brother  V 
"I  do." 

"  Enough,  'tis  as  I  believed.  Infernal  mar- 
plot. He  knows  a  maiden's  love.  He  shall  also 
know  a  brother's  eevesge  !" 

What  a  change  a  moment  had  worked  on  him. 
The  winning  smile,  the  gentle  manner  he  had 
assumed,  the  mild  words, — all  had  fled  ;  and  in 
the  place  of  these,  fury,  lust,  and  the  darkest 
passions  of  his  soul  were  roused  from  their  slum- 
ber within. 

"  Clara  Wildon,"  he  said,  in  a  low,  deep 
toue,  "  Clara  Wildon,  I  love,  madly  love  you. 
My  love  you  rejected  ;  and,  by  heaven,  you  shall 
now  receive  the  embrace  of  him  whose  love  you 
have  scorned.  It  shall  now  be  your  turn  to  sue  ; 
and  sue  in  vain." 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,  what  mean  you, 
William  Seymour.'"  sbrieLed  Clara,  in  a  voice 
of  startling  terror. 

"  That  you  are  alone.     That  you  are  in  my 
'  power,"  answered  Seymour  in  a  voice  of  fearful 
meaning. 

"  How  know  you  that  wc  arc  alone  V  asked 
Clani,  forgetting  in  her  fright  that  she  herself 
had  toJd  him. 

"  Your  own  sweet  lips  informed  me,"  answered 
he,  in  a  mocking  tone.  Come,  sweet  dove;  to 
my  embrace  now  come.  Nay,  but  you  shall. 
By  heaven  !  I'll  not  be  bafllcd  now.  I've  goue 
too  far  to  recede." 

"In  God's  name,  William  Seymour,  you  will 

not  harm  me,"  said    she,  in  a  tone   of  anguish. 

"  You  who  aaveJmy  life,  will  not  take  it.    Nay, 

more  tliau  life,  my  honor.     Do  not  touch  me  or 

I'll  scream." 

"  Scream  if  you  will.  You'll  not  be  heard," 
and  he  grasped  her  hands.  Quick  as  thought 
she  disengaged  them,  and  as  the  frightened  hare 
starts  at  the  sight  of  the  hound,  did  she  dart  from 
the  ruthless  villain. 

But  he  was  aa  quick.  Ere  she  had  fled  three 
pares,  he  seized  her  by  her  waist,  and  struggling, 
forced  her  to  the  couch.  Uttering  a  piercing 
shriek  of  agony,  she  fainted.     She  was  lost. 

Seymour  gazed  on  his  victim  with  a  fiend-like 
exulting  smile.  From  her  lips  he  ravished  a 
kiss,  another  and  another.  From  her  heaving 
bosom  he  tore  her  snow  white  dress  ;  but  before 
his  ruthless  hands  had  profaned  that  fount  of  in- 
nocence and  purity,  he  was  torn  from  her,  and 
hurled  with  superhuman  force  across  the  apart- 
ment, where  he  fell,  with  a  crash  so  stunning, 
as  would  seem  to  have  broken  every  bone  in  his 
mortal  body. 

One  moment  more  and  the  desires  ot  the  vil- 
lain would  have  been  accomplished. 

"Monster!  Fiend!"  burst  from  the  lips  of 
William -"Seymour,  gazing  from  the  inanimate 
form  of  his  betrothed,  to  the  prostrate  form  of 
his  fiend-like  brother.  "  Monster  !  well  it  is  for 
thee,  thou  art  my  brother;  or  thy  heart's  blood 
would  have  been  the  forfeit  of  thy  devilish  crime. 
Away,  fiend  !  murderer  !"  said  he,  as  his  broth- 
er rose  slowly  to  his  feet.  "  Away,  murderer,  ay 
worse  than  a  murderer,  for  he  who  would  by  brutal 
force  ravish  from  a  helpless  woman  the  choicest 
of  God's  gift's,  her  virtue,  is  worse  than  a  murd- 
erer. Away,  or  a  brother's  blood  may  not  pro- 
tect thee." 

William  Seymour  rose  to  his  feet.  His  face 
was  livid  with  rage  and  hatred.  His  eyes  blazed 
with  a  terrible  fire.  A  hellish  smile  of  the  fiend 
incarnate,  wreathed  his  lips  as  he  gazed  on  his 
rival  brother.  For  a  moment  he  stood  as  if 
chained  to  the  spot ;  then  as  budden  as  the  con- 
ce  iled  tiger  darts  upon  its  unsuspecting  prey,  he 
sprang  with  an  uplifted  d;igger  upon  his  brother, 
and  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  his  heart.  But  the 
fatal  blow  was  arrested,  he  was  seized  with  a 
powerful  arm  and  again  hurled  to  the  floor,  and 
his  dagger  sent  ringing  across  the  room.  Young 
Almont,  was   the  preserver  of  his  friends's  life. 


Seymour  again  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  voice 
husky  with  rage  and  passion,  he  said — 

"  Warren  Seymour  you  have  had  your  day ; 
mine  is  to  come.  I  go,  but  I  leave  a  brother's 
curse ;  and  may  it  forever  rest  on  thee  and  him. 
Warren  Seymour  you  shall  yet  know  a  brother's 
vengeance !  then  turning  to  Almont,  he  said : 
"  The  blow  I  aimed  at  thee,  which  failed  to  reach 
its  home,  and  thus  robbed  me  of  revenge,  may, 
ere  long,  again  be  struck.  Beware."  Saying 
this,  he  sprang  into  the  garden  and  disappeared. 

Warren  Seymour  and  his  friend  Almont  had 
that  very  day  arrived  in  the  city  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  after  their  arrival,  had  together  sought  the 
residence  of  Clara  Wildon.  Entering  by  the 
garden,  Warren  had  hoped  to  surprise  Iierin  her 
favorite  retreat.  When  near  the  ar!»or  a  piercing 
shriek  came  from  within ;  he  sprang  in  through 
the  window  and  saved  his  betrothed  Clara  from 
dishonor — from  the  foul  embrace  of  liis  libertine 
brother. 

Almont  had  remained  without,  bnt  at  the  danv 
ger  of  his  friend  he  sprang  in  and  saved  him  from 
the  blade  of  the  desperado. 

Twelve  months  flew  by  ;  and  since  the  day  of 
the  fearful  scene  in  the  arbor,  William  Seymour 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  uf.  Another  month 
was  added  to  the  twelve,  when,  one  day  a  letter 
was  put  itito  the  hands  of  Warren  Scvmour — it 
bore  a  black  seal.  The  letter  contained  but  a 
few  words  ;  written  in  a  strange  baud.  It  told 
the  fate  of  William  Seymour.  He  had  challeng- 
ed— he  had  fought — and  fell.  He  had  died 
among  stranger.-,  with  not  a  friend  to  mourn  liis 
fall  or  weep  his  death. 

Stub  was  the  closing  of  his  dark  career;  thus 
he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  victim  to  his  un- 
governable, passion. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    PKIVATKER. 

During  the  year  past,  the  prospect  of  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  difficulties 
between  this  and  the  mother  eountrv,  had  be- 
come daily  more  dark  and  unpromising.  War 
with  its  devastating  influence  seemed  inevi- 
table. Every  breeze  wafted  the  tidings  of  ty.- 
ranny  and  oppression.  Even'  gale  bore  the 
cries  of  outraged  and  impressed  seamen.  Bound 
on  their  own  decks — torn  from  beneath  the  out- 
raged flag  of  freedom,  and  compelled  in  the  war 
ships  of  Britain,  to  fight  her  battles. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  American  seamen 
were  thus  cruelly  impressed  in  tlio  service  of 
Britain.  And  hundreds  and  hundreds  more 
would  share  the  same  fate  if  the  day  of  retribu- 
tion was  deluyed.  Not  a  bosom  but  what  impa- 
tiently awaited  that  day;  not  a  bosom  but 
burned  to  avenge  the  wrongs  sustained  by  then- 
fellow  freemen.  In  addition  to  these  cruel  out- 
rages, to  which  our  merchantmen  were  subject- 
ed, were  the  depredations  of  a  daring  and  un- 
principled rover,  who,  during  the  past  year,  had 
infested  the  Atlantic  shores.  The  deeds  and 
exploits  of  this  free  rover  were  of  the  most  san- 
guinary and  daring  character;  frequently  at- 
tacking large  merchantmen,  within  sight  of 
their  havens  ;  murdering  their  crews  within  sight 
of  then-  homes. 

Many  a  good  ship  had  cleared  her  port,  anx- 
iously watched  by  hundreds,  who  dreaded  lest 
the  terrible  buccaneer  should  cross  her  track  ere 
she  reached  her  destined  port.  Too  often  were 
their  fears  realized.  The  Corsair  once  more 
upon  the  scent,  the  chase  was  doomed.  To 
elude  him  was  impossible.  So  frequent  and  so 
fearful  were  the  deeds  of  the  buccaneer,  that  the 
namo  of  the  Black  Vulture  had  become  a  terror 
to  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  With  the  free  flag 
aloft,  the  Black  Vulture  roamed  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  her  bloody  wake  was  traced  upon  the  dark 
waters  from  the  North  to  the  South. 

One  day  hovering  like  a  bird  of  prey  around 
the  harbors  of  the  North,  another,  gliding  o'er 
the  sunny  waters  of  the  South.  Her  speed  was 
like  die  wind.  She  had  outstripped  the  fastest 
cruisers  in  the  navy  sent  out  for  her  capture,  and 
had  gained  among  the  sailors  an  unenviable  ap- 
pellation. "  The  Devil's  Own."  For  it  was 
averred  by  many  that  when  in  sight,  and  full 
chase  of  the  corsair,  she  would  disappear  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  no  trace  of  her  to  be 
seen,  or  aught  in  view  having  the  least  resem- 
blance to  a  pirate.  And  not  one  that  was  at  all 
inclined  to  superstition,  (of  which  there  were 
not  a  few  among  the  sailors  of  that  day)  but 
what  swore  she  was  commanded  by  the  Evil 
One  himself.  How  she  &o  often  eluded  those  in 
pursuit  of  her,  was  the  deepest  mystery  to  all. 


One  of  her  most  daring  piracies  was  committed 
in  the  very  sight  of  a  man-of-war.  Overhauling 
one  day  a  large  ship,  she  fired  into  her  an  extra 
round  of  grape  and  cannister.  At  the  first  fire, 
the  colors  of  the  merchantman  were  struck. 
She  was  boarded  by  the  pirates,  who,  enraged 
and  disappointed  in  not  having  obtained  a  richer 
prize,  after  running  into  the  very  teeth  of  a  man- 
of-war,  drove  every  soul  of  the  crew  int»  the 
sea,  and  fired  the  vessel.  On  leaving  her  they 
fired  a  gun  and  hoisted  their  terrible  flag,  as  if 
in  defiance  of  the  frigate  which  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, but  which  was  soon  left  behind  by  the 
light-winged  corsair.  Hardly  could  a  journal  be 
taken  in  hand,  but  what  some  flaming  account 
of  this  terrible  buccaneer  appeared  in  its  col- 
umns. 

"  O  !  that  I  had  a  craft  of  my  own  that  I 
might  scour  and  rid  the  Atlantic  of  this  terrible 
scourge,"  exclaimed  Warren  Seymour  in  a  pas- 
sionate tone,  his  blood  boiling  with  indignation 
on  reading  an  account  of  a  recent  capture  and 
horrible  butchery  of  the  crew  of  a  merchantman 
by  the  Black  Vulture.  "  Would  that  I  had  a 
craft,  the  match  in  speed  of  this  corsair ;  once 
in  her  wake  I  would  swear  to  free  the  waters  of 
the  demon  craft,  or  sink  my  own  in  the  attempt." 

It  was  on  that  day  that  Warren  Sevmour  re- 
ceived the  letter  containing  the  account  of  his 
brother's  death.  Three  months  from  that  time 
the  proclamation  of  war  was  issued  against 
Great  Britain. 

A  short  time  before  the  declaration,  Warren 
Seymour  was  prostrated  by  a  malignant  fever, 
wliich  had  well  nigh  terminated  fatally.  For 
three  months  he  was  confined  a  close  prisoner  to 
his  chamber.  •  During  this  period  he  was  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  raving  madness.  In  the  course  of 
these  spells,  the  imagination  of  his  wandering 
brain  carried  him  from  the  sick-chamber  to  the 
de  k  of  the  battle-ship.  One  moment,  as  if  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  as  one  in  command, 
would  he  issue  all  necessary  ordors  to  a  crew — 
then  as  if  in  the  midst  of  battle,  would  his  voice 
ring  wildly  through  the  chamber,  shouting  in  a 
vehement  manner  to  his  officers  and  crew ;  his 
orders  accompanied  by  the  wildest  gestures  of 
his  arms,  as  if  fiercely  wielding  the  sword  or 
grasping  with  the  foe  ;  and  lashing  himself  in 
his  frenzy  till  big  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his 
fevered  brow  ;  and  exhausted  nature  refusing  its 
support,  the  victim  sank  into  a  profound  slum- 
ber, only  to  wake  again  in  madness.  During 
his  illness  the  beautiful  Clara  Wildon  had  been 
a  constant  watcher  at  the  bedside  of  her  lover, 
day  and  night ;  hardly  allowing  herself  repose 
sufficient  to  sustain  nature.  Young  Almont 
was  also  a  constant  attendant  at  the  bedside  of 
his  friend,  over  whom  he  watched  with  a  broth- 
er's care.  At  length  the  fearful  spells  of  mad- 
ness left  him  ;  Ins  health  began  slowly  to  recov- 
er, but  several  months  elapsed  cro  he  had  wholly 
regained  his  strength. 

It  was  one  beautiful  morning,  after  Warren 
Seymour  had  become  wholly  convalescent  that 
he  and  his  fiiend~werc  engaged  in  conversation 
relative  to  their  immediate  re-entrance  into  the 
navy.  Their  conversation  had  lasted  sometime, 
when  they  were  interrupted  by  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Seymour,  who  invited  and  requested  the 
young  men  to  accompany  himself  and  a  few 
friends  on  board  a  privateer  which,  a  short  time 
before,  had  arrived  in  the  harbor. 
.  "  Would  that  it  was  an  order  for  me  to  rejoin 
the  noble  '  Constitution,"  said  Warren,  as  he 
rose  to  accompany  liis  father.  "  I  long  to  be 
upon  her  decks,  and  ere  long,  I  trust  I  shall  be." 

In  the  hall,  he  met  the  party  of  liis  father, 
and  among  them,  to  liis  inexpressible  satisfac- 
tion, was  Mr.  Wildon  and  his  daughter. 

"  So  you  go  twith  us,  Mr.  Madman,"  said 
Clara,  laughing,  as  Warren  took  her  hand,  "  I'll 
wager  this  ring  that  once  on  the  deck  of  the  pri- 
vateer we  shall  have  a  repetition  of  those  highly 
wrought  nautical  ravings,  which  you  so  favored 
us  with  in  your  mad  dreams.  But  come,  Mr. 
Madcap,  or  we  shall  be  left." 

A  few  minutes'  walk  brought  the  party  to  the 
end  of  India  wharf,  then  the  principal  pier  in 
the  city.  Exactly  opposite  the  pier,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  lay  the  privateer,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  crafts  that  ever  rested  upon 
the  waters  of  Boston  Bay.  Embarking  aboard  of 
a  boat  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  the  party  was  soon 
alongside  of  the  beautiful  vessel,  which  afforded 
to  Warren,  in  particular,  the  utmost  gratification. 
He  was  pleased,  ay,  enraptured,  with  the  sight 
of  everything  around  him.  Everything  about 
tho  beautiful  schooner  was  arranged  with  the 
nicest  nautical  precision. 


"  O,  that  I  had  the  command  of  this  schoon 
er,"  said  Seymour,  in  a  voice  of  rapturous  feel- 
ing, as  he  finished  the  survey  of  the  privateer. 
"  Have  you  the  command  of  this  vessel  ?"  asked 
he  of  a  young  officer  upon  the  quarter-deck,  to 
whom  he  had  seen  several  of  the  crew  touch 
their  hats  respectfully. 

"  For  the  present  I  have,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Would  your  place  were  mine.  And  I  pos- 
sessed it ;  half  the  wealth  of  yonder  city  I  would 
give  for  the  command  of  this  matchless  craft." 

She  was  indeed  matchless,  and  well  deserved 
the  many  encomiums  of  praise  he  lavished  upon 
her.  As  perfect  a  craft  as  eye  could  model,  or 
hand  could  fashion,  was  the  privateer. 

"  You  set  a  high  value  on  the  command," 
said  the  officer,  laughing.  "  Yet  without  your 
high  price,  shall  your  wish  be  gratified.  I  hold 
the  command  of  this  beautiful  '  nymph  of  the 
waves  '  till  I  resign  her  to  one  more  worthy — 
her  future  commander — Warren  Seymour." 

As  the  officer  spoke,  three  loud  and  hearty 
cheers  broke  upon  the  still  bay,  and  on  the 
startled  senses  of  young  Seymour.  He  looked 
forward.  The  crew,  only  a  small  number,  who 
had  been  on  the  deck  till  then,  were  now  collect- 
ed to  the  number  of  an  hundred  upon  the  fore- 
castle, and  the  words  of  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
had  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  cheers. 

Surprised  and  confounded  at  the  strange 
words  of  the  officer,  and  the  simultaneous  shout 
of  the  crew,  Seymour  turned  for  an  explanation  ; 
when  still  more  to  his  astonishment,  and  in  the 
same  uniform,  stood  Almont. 

"  Really  this  is  quite  a  farce,  and  one  that  I 
do  not  understand,"  said  he,  as  he  gazed  into 
the  face  of  his  friend.  The  eyes  of  Almont 
sparkled  with  a  roguish  look  and  a  significant 
smile  played  about  his  lips. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  Almont  ?" 

"  That  you  are  the  commander  of  this  vessel, 
and  nothing  else,"  said  Mr.  Seymour,  who  at 
that  moment  came  up.  "  This  vessel  is  yours  ; 
accept  it  from  your  father ;  our  little  surprise 
has  afforded  us  much  amusement.  My  son  will 
forgive  our  well-meant  sport." 

[to  be  continued.] 


FIIjTAL.  duty. 

Mr.  Purdew,  surgeon's  mate  on  board  the 
Lancaster,  in  1 737,  relates,  that  while  lying  one 
evening  awake,  lie  saw  a  rat  come  into  his  birth, 
and  after  well  surveying  the  place,  retreat  with 
the  greatest  caution  and  silence.  Soon  after  it 
returned,  leading  by  the  ear  another  nit,  wliich 
it  left  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole  which 
they  entered.  A  third  nit  joined  this  kind  con- 
ductor ;  they  then  foraged  about,  and  picked  up 
all  the  small  scraps  of  biscuit ;  these,  they  car- 
ried to  the  second  rat,  which 'seemed  blind,  and 
remained  in  the  spot  where  they  had  left  it,  nib- 
bling such  fare  as  its  dutiful  providers,  whom 
Mr.  Purdew  supposes  were  its  offspring,  brought 
to  it  fi.oin  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  floor. 


A  thing  takes  its  character  from  the  way  in 
which  wc  view  it.  Thus,  when  Dr.  Spooner 
dined  with  a  friend  who  had  three  turbulent 
sons,  and  they  got  into  a  row  at  the  table,  re- 
sulting iu  throwing  gravy  tureens  and  hot  squash 
in  each  other's  faces,  the  father  turned  to  the 
Doctor  with  the  simple  remark,  "  boys  will  be 
lively,  sir." 
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liiUNV    MKAN    Mill. 

Chorion  Dickons  has  at  Length  takon  occasion 
to  Qomo  OUt  in  his  paper  ami  deny  Hint  hifl  well- 
known  character  of  "  Humid  Skimpolo",  in 
lik-iik  Souse,  wus  n  copj  of  Leigh  Hunt*  So 
that  question  is  BOt  at  rest.  He  remarks,  by  the 
way,  that  "the  Btotomonl  came  from  America;" 
and  oddSj  with  considarable  naivete,  that  "it  is 
no  disrespect  to  that  country,  in  which  the  writer 
has,  perhaps,  as  many  friends  and  as  true  an  in- 
terest as  any  man  that  lives,  goodVhumoredly  to 
state  tlio  fart  that  ha  has,  now -and  then,  been 
the  subject  of  paragraphs  in  transatlantic  news- 
papers more  surprisingly  destitute  of  nil  founda- 
tion in  truth  than  the  wildest  delusion  of  the 
wildest  Lunatics."  Now,  Charles  !  do  you  really 
mean  that  ?  Because  if  you  do,  you  should  rc- 
niemher  how  many  whoppers  you  told  once 
about  us,  in  a  little  book  you  published, — though 
we  grant  there  were  fools  enough  among  us  to 
give  you  something  like  a  cause.  But  how  very 
convenient  it  is  to  put  the  original  blame  on  us 
Americans  I  If  ho  did  mean  Skimpole  for  Hunt, 
we  are  not  to  blame.  Let  him  settle  his  account 
without  lugging  us  into  the  trouble. 


TIIE  LITERARY  COMPANION. 

Get  a  copy  of  this  unrivalled  weekly  paper. 
It  already  has  a  circulation  larger  than  any 
other  paper  in  New  England.  It  is  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  those  who  have  become  its  patrons, 
as  any  number  of  complimentary  letters  received 
by  us  will  testify.  We  do  not  wish  our  fricads 
and  the  readers  of  the  "  Pictorial"  to  lose  the 
enjoyment  of  so  rare  a  treat  as  the  regular  read- 
ing of  the  "Literary  Companion,"  and  we 
will  therefore  take  them  as  subscribers  at  the 
rate  of  one  dollar  a  year,  provided  their  names 
arc  already  on  our  books  as  subscribers  to  the 
"Pictorial," — no  matter  whether  tbey  have  been 
entered  singly  or  in  clubs.  All  the  back  num- 
bers can  be  had,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
they  will  possess  an  elegant  volume  of  832  pa- 
ges, with  title-page  and  index. 


At  the  Governor  General's  ball,  in  Calcutta, 
a  beauty  appeared  who  was  not  "  put  out," 
though  she  appeared  to  be  on  fire.  The  way  of 
it  was  this :  in  countless  diminutive  bags  of 
gauze  she  had  imprisoned  Jirejlies,  and  these, 
tacked  on  to  her  dress,  far  outshone  the  dia- 
monds of  the  Oriental  ladies.  As  she  walked 
in  the  more  dimly  lighted  alleys  of  the  garden 
and  grounds  she  was  indeed  a  most  brilliant 
belle  1  At  the  South,  says  a  New  York  paper, 
where  these  "  live  jewels  "  are  plenty,  &fire-fly- 
ball  might  be  given  with  great  success.  This 
kind  of  bug,  or  butterfly,  is  quite  plenty  in  this 
country,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


A  new  version  of  the  "Misletoe  Bough"  is 
given  by  the  New  York  Post,  as  follows  :  A  lit- 
tle Miss  of  six,  with  whom  the  words  "  skele- 
ton" and  "skeleton  skirt"  were  synonymous 
terms,  in  relating  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
lost  bride,  who  hid  away  in  the  trunk  and  per- 
ished, and  was  not  found  till  many  years  after, 
with  wide  staring  eyes  said;  "And  on  opening 
the  trunk,  what  do  you  think  they  found  there, 
aunty?"  "Why,  what  did  they,  my  dear1!" 
"  Nothing  in  the  world,"  answered  the  little 
story-teller,  holding  up  her  hands  in  horror, 
"  but  a  hoop-skirt." 


DR.    FRANKLIN'S    RULES. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  number  of  the  Pic- 
torial the  reader  will  find  a  highly  ingeni- 
ous puzzle,  the  invention  of  'Dr.  Franklin, 
containing  two  rules  for  making  money  plen- 
ty in  the  pocket  of  every  man, — which  may 
therefore  be  called  golden  rules.  Let  the  read- 
er study  out  their  half-disguised  meaning, 
and  then  go  and  practise  upon  the  same.  The 
labor  of  making  the  reading  clear  and  com- 
plete will  furnish  amusement,  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion, to  many  a  circle. 


FACILITY. 

What  n  diflbronco  there  IB  in  men  !    One  will 
take  hold  of  a  thing  by  the  handle,  and  dn  what 

he  seta  oul  i"  do  without  ftus  or  Aiming, — while 
another,  apparently  Jost  as  woll  proparod  i«- 
accomplish  Hie  name  results,  will  not  seem  to 
know  how  to  go  at  bin  work  at  all.  There  in  a 
vast  deal  in  knack.     It  ii*  n  wort  of  Instinct,  n, 

native-  tuit  that   hIiowh  a  man  thr   tthrn    and  the 

how  in  an  instant.    My  reason  of  possessing  this 

faculty,  one  writer  of  Action  will  turn  out  a 
binary  of  spirited  and  stirring  DOVOlB,  while 
another,  of  fur  profunndur  genius,  will  work  and 
work  without  end  over  a  ttinglc  one.  V- It,  in 
many  respects,  facility  may  be  culled  a  fatal  gift, 
especially  if  it  is  indeed  a  companion  t*i  genius  ; 
for  its  lures  and  wiles  are  as  seductive  as  thoso 
of  Circe,  and  prove  often  ruinous  to  its  possessor 
to  the  last  degree.  A  public  speaker  will  ha- 
rangue an  audience  with  powerful  effect,  and  do 
it  without  any  betrayal  of  effort;  for  that  very 
reason,  and  because  ho  is  thus  unfortunately 
conscious  of  his  power,  ho  neglects  to  make  sueh 
preparation  as  tho  occasion  demands,  and  in 
time  falls  away  in  the  popular  regard  altogether. 
It  is  so  with  painters,  though  noble  exceptions 
could  be  named.  It  is  so  with  musicians,  with 
writers,  with  speakers,  and,  indeed,  with  all 
classes  of  men  whose  activity  is  chiefly  that  of 
the  brain,  and  creative  in  its  character.  If  a 
person  can  do  a  thing  easily,  he  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  bestow  so  much  labor  on  it.  The 
very  knack  that  helps  him  along,  likewise  hin- 
ders him.  Therefore  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to 
tho  promises  of  this  faculty  too  much  and  too 
often.  Newton  understood  what  downright 
drudgery  accomplished,  that  steady  labor  which 
flinches  from  no  task  or  necessity,  and  hence 
said  that  genius  was  nothing  more  than  patience. 
Macaulay  flashes  his  brilliant  pages  across  tho 
brain,  but  he  never  could  have  produced  such  an 
effect  if  he  had  trusted  to  his  facility  in  writing, 
which  was  wonderful.  And,  in  fact,  it  will  be 
found  that  all  our  best  and  foremost  men,  those 
who  succeed  and  hold  the  positions  they  gain, 
are  the  ones  who  never  trusted  to  anything  but 
labor — labor — labor. 


The  new  baby  to  the  Spanish  throne  had 
6ixty-one  names  bestowed  on  her.  The  priest 
who  christened  her  earned  his  fee,  whatever  it 
was. 


Since  the  lamentable  occurrence  at  Lawrence, 
it  is  instructive  to  see  how  many  committees  are 
overhauling  the  estimated  strength  of  the  public 
buildings  that  are  entrusted  to  their  charge.  '  We 
read  of  one  case  at  the  East,  and  another  at  the 
West,  and  others  on  all  sides  of  us.  Some  of 
the  structures  that  have  long  been  considered 
safe  are  now  suddenly  condemned  as  quite  un- 
safe. One  is  made  stronger  and  more  6taunch, 
and  another  gets  props  and  supports  where  it 
never  expected  such  countenance.  And  we 
should  judge  that  the  public  sentiment  was  get- 
ting thoroughly  awakened.  If  no  more  than 
this  shall  be  the  result  of  the  calamity  that  over- 
took the  unfortunate  persons  in  the  Pemberton 
Mills  it  will  at  least  be  something.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  any  day. 
Better  save  human  lives,  than  lament  over  them 
after  such  occurrences  have"  destroyed  them. 
There  is  some  hope  that  our  people  will  ere  long 
think  it  as  important  to  cover  their  tracks  as  to 
make  them. 


NEW  PATENT  HOSE. 

On  another  page  the  readers  of  the  Picto- 
rial will  find  an  advertisement  of  a  newly-pa- 
tented hose,  for  use  at  fires  particularly,  which 
will  be  of  personal  interest.  A  hose  better  than 
the  old  leather  or  the  rubber  hose,  has  long  been 
a  public  want ;  and  now  the  Messrs.  Boyd  have 
perfected  something  that,  having  been  tested 
with  a  hydraulic  pump  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Water  Works,  proves  itself  capable 
of  withstanding  a  pressure  of  330  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  This  is  three  times  as  high  press- 
ure as  is  ever  applied  to  locomotive  boilers,  when 
in  service.  Its  virtues  are  lightness,  strength, 
and  durability.  The  Boston  and  Manchester 
fire-engines  have  used  it  with  wonderful  success. 
Bead  the  patentees'  announcement. 


Garibaldi  has  written  a  letter  of  thanks  to 
Colonel  Colt,  for  a  present  of  pistols,  some  little 
time  ago.  The  Italian  liberator  says  :  "  The 
arrival  of  your  arms  will  be  hailed  amongst  us 
not  only  as  the  material  support  sent  by  a  brave 
man  to  a  people  fighting  for  its  most  sacred 
rights,  but  as  the  powerful  moral  aid  of  the 
great  American  nation." 


Back  Numbers. — We  can  always  furnish  any 
or  all  the  back  numbers  of  both  of  our  papers. 


(Hatisftic  ffiatjjcrlnga. 


Love  is  better  than  a  pair  of  glasses  to   mnko 

things  seem  greater  which  is  seou  through  them. 

Tlu-n-  wore  one  hundred  incendiary  fires  in 

Mew  Yurk  during    tho    fiat    thirty-live    days    of 

1800. 

A  large  cotton  factory,  capable  of  running 
2SO0  spindles,  has  just  been  put  in  operation  iii 
Jbftbi  on  I  !itj ,  Louisiana. 

English  pnpei-H  aniumnee  tho  launching  of  the 
screw  three  decker  l'rincu  of  Wales,  131  guns, 
al   I'orl  mouth, 

Accounts  from  Yeddo  state  that  tho  Emperor 

of  Japan,  FoCO  T/.igu,  had  fallen  ill,  and  wii*  for 

some  days  in  rather  an  alarming  state. 

Tho  Hhode  Island  Exchange  Bank,  at  East 
Greenwich,  has  failed,  and  tho  cashier  was  u  de- 
faulter lo  the  amount  of  $72,000. 

Tho  Benver  (Michigan)  Argun  records  the 
marriage  of  John  Coburn,  only  three  feet  high. 

No  wonder  he  wanted  tOgStspliccd. 

AJiill  has  passed  one  branch  of  tho  Maino 
Legislature,  to  exempt  horses  from  attachment 
to  the  value  of  $150. 

A  literary  gcnilenmn  of  London  claims  that 
the  word  whig  was  derived  from  the  initials  of 
the  party  motto,  "  We  hope  in  God." 

A  handsome  young  fellow  in  New  York,  in 
great  distress  for  want  of  money,  married  last 
week  a  rich  old  woman  of  seventy. 

There  is  both  a  Spanish  and  a  French  proverb 
which  says — "  A  melon  and  a  woman  are  hard 
to  choose." 

In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  there  arc  17,420  men 
over  20  years  of  age  ;  27,737  horses,  2783  mules, 
and  7335  dogs. 

Punch  says  tho  nativo  element  of  the  Great 
Eastern  seems  tj  be  hot  water,  for  it  has  scarcely 
been  in  anything  else  ever  Bince  it  was  first 
launched. 

In  France,  it  has  been  ascertained  they  write, 
on  an  average,  each  inhabitant,  nine  letters — in 
England,  twenty-one — in  Scotland,  sixteen — in 
Ireland,  seven. 

The  Indies  of  Vienna  have  determined  upon 
the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  gloves,  which 
are  no  longer  to  be  worn  in  private  parties  and 
at  the  opera. 

.  There  are  now  on  deposit  in  the  various  sav- 
ings institution  in  Massachusetts  the  very  large 
sum  of  $39,424,418,  belonging  to  205,409  per- 
sons. 

The  Mississippi  Legislature  have  passed  a  law 
divorcing  all  married  persons  within  the  limits 
of  that  State  who  live  apart  for  the  period  of 
three  years. 

The  New  York  Times  advises  the  insurance 
companies  of  New  York  to  organize  a  paid 
"  brigade  "  of  picked  men  to  put  out  the  tires 
there,  like  the  celebrated  London  Fire  Brigade. 

Miss  Florence  Nightengale  has  published  a 
little  volume  which  is  very  highly  spoken  of  in 
London,  entitled  "  Notes  on  Nursing ;  what  it 
is  and  what  it  is  not. 

A  letter  from  Florence  says — "  The  uncertain 
state  of  everything  at  Rome  has  caused  the  num- 
ber of  visits  there  to  be  much  less  than  usual  this 
winter. 

The  New  York  Post  says  the  streets  of  the 
city  are  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  that  one 
can  scarcely  go  two  or  three  blocks  without  meet- 
ing with  cither  a  downright  accident  or  a  real 
heroic  adventure. 

The  Irish  servant  girls  of  the  cities  of  New 
York,  and  Brooklyn,  during  the  year  1859,  sent 
home  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  the 
enormous  sum  of  one  million  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Miss  Berkeley,  a  lovely  girl  of  sixteen  sum- 
mers, and,daughter  of  a  well-known  citizen  of 
Hanover  county,  Virginia,  was  burnt  to  a  crisp 
while  ironing  muslins.  Her  dress  took  fire  in 
consequence  of  a  hoop-skirt,  which  expanded  it 
into  the  flames. 


jForeigtx  JHtscellang* 

There  is  no  further  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
in  Morocco. 

Parts  of  the  commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  England  have  been  published. 

There  was  a  panic  at  Melbourne,  Australia, 
and  numerous  failures  had  occurred. 

The  Pope  has  written  to  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  stating  the  Teason  why  he  refused  the 
advice  of  the  Congress  to  give  up  the  Romagna. 

The  French  Emperor's  free  trade  proclama- 
tion has  been  received  at  Bordeaux  and  Havre 
with  bonfires  and  illuminations. 

The  chief  talk  in  Europe  is  about  the  Pope — 
France — what  England  will  do — Austria's  in- 
tentions,— and  where  the  Congress  will  be  held. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  France  and  England  uni- 
tedly to  make  war  on  China  soon,  unless  she 
answers  their  dcc.ands  for  reparation. 

Lord  Brougham  has  given  notice  that  he  will 
soon  have  the  statistics  of  the  cotton  trade  over- 
hauled in  Parliament. 

Capt.  Harrison's  remains  were  treated  with 
the  highest  possible  respect  on  leaving  South- 
ampton. 

Mr.  Dallas  has  been  authorized  to  negotiate 
with  the  English  government,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  atrocities  so  common  on  board  American 
ships  abroad. 


Santos  of  ffiolo. 

Love  moderate  Ij  I  long  tove  doth  no. 

The  fame  of  n  buttle  field  grOWBWitO  EtB  yum. 
In  this  WOrldj  Qod    and    the  angels  only  may 

be  spectators! 

Reason  will  become  nooncr  or  Inter  worthier 
of  its  nnmo. 

<  I Ins  cheerfulness  Indicates  a  happy  mind, 

mid  a  good  and  pun;  boart. 

Times  of  ignorance  are  favorable  to  impostors 
as  darkness  i*  t<>  assauirjf. 

Temptations  are  a  file  which  nib  off  much  of 
the  rust  of  our  self'Confidonce. 

Things  have  not  so  much  a  value  in  themselves 
as  a  value  attached  to  thorn. 

More  bashiutnesi!  without  merit  is  awkward, 
and  merit  without  modi-Mty  1m  insolent. 

Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling, 
but  in  rising  every  time  we  full. 

There  \n  u  paradox  in  fenr — he  i«  most  likely 
to  inspire  it  in  others  who  hat  none  himtdfl 

Says  Longfellow,  "  It  is  strange  how  soon, 
when  a  great  man  dies,  his  place  is  filled." 

Nothing  prevents  a  person  from  being  natural 
and  easy,  so  much  as  an  extreme  anxiety  to  ap- 
pear so. 

Perform  a  good  deed,  speak  a  kind  word,  be- 
stow a  pleasant  smile,  and  you  will  receive  tho 
same  in  return. 

There  is  no  man  so  great  as  not  to  have  some 
littleness  more  predominant  than  all  his  great- 
ness. 

Whoever  would  ohligc  himself  to  tell  all  that 
he  has  done,  would  oblige  himself  to  do  nothing 
that  he  would  be  anxious  to  conceal. 


JJofecr's  ©lio. 


Why  is  a  miser  like  searorcd  timber?  Be- 
cause he  never  gives. 

To  make  an  excellent  jam — squeeze  six  or 
eight  women,  nowduys,  into  a  common  stage- 
coach. 

News  of  tho  Lost — The  young  woman 
who  was  "  driven  to  distraction,"  now  fears 
that  she  will  have  to  walk  back. 

"  Terrihle  pressure  in  the  money  market,"  as 
the  cat  said  when  the  keg  of  specie  rolled  over 
her. 

A  young  middy,  who  was  maknig  his  first 
voyage,  had  so  severe  an  attack  of  seasickness 
that  he  threw  up  his  commission. 

A  lawyer  on  his  passage  from  Europe  observ- 
ed a  shark,  and  asked  a  sailor  what  it  was,  who 
replied,  "  Here  we  call  'em  sea  lawyers." 

A  popular  writer  says  that  men,  like  children, 
are  "  pleased  with  a  rattle."  Not  much,  if  it  is 
at  the  tail  of  a  snake. 

A  serpent  frequently  destroys  the  harmony  of 
one's  domestic  relations.  In  the  case  of  Othello 
it  was  a  handkerchief — another  style  of  a  wiper. 

A  sharp  country  paper  says  that  a  boy  in  Bos- 
ton has  been  arrested  for  charging  a  stranger  a 
half  dollar  to  go  into  the  Common  to  see  the 
moon  rise. 

Q.  If  a  pretty  poultress  marries  a  pill-mon- 
ger, why  may  she  bo  said  to  make  a  bad  bargain 
of  it? 

A.  Because  she  lets  him  have  a  "  duck,"  and 
gets  nothing  but  a  quack  in  return. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOllIAL. 


SWEETHEARTS  AND  WIVES. 

Though  the  ever-heaving  ocean 

Bear  us  from  our  forest-land, 
Through  the  rising  waves'  commotion, 

To  a  far  and  foreign  strand ; 
Still  the  heart,  all  space  unheeding, 

Firmly  'gainst  our  progress  strives, 
Leaves  us,  and  with  haste  is  speeding 

To  our  aweethearts  and  our  wives, 

Yo  may  bind  the  eagle's  pinion, — 

Check  the  deer's  impetuous  course, — 
Curb  the  steed  to  your  dominion, — 

Quell  the  torrent's  headlong  force, — ■ 
But  the  spirit,  fetters  spurning 

As  our  proud  ship  onward  drives, 
Leaves  us,  in  its  joy  returning 

To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives. 

Noah's  freed  and  wandering  raven 

Toward  the  ark  for  safety  flew ; 
Backward,  to  the  spotless  heaven, 

Springs,  at  morn,  the  vesper  dew. 
Thus  affection's  fond  devotion, 

Balm  and  solace  of  our  lives; 
FlleB,  like  incense,  o'er  the  ocean, 

To  our  sweethearts  and  our  wives. 

"Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

FLORA'S  PERIL  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

A    STORY    OF    DETROIT; 
TAKEN    FROM    LIFE. 


BY     WM.   JARI5D     HALL. 


CHAPTER    I. 
FLORA.   AMONG    THE    INDIANS. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  September  28th, 
1813,  a  young  lady  was  seated  alone  in  the  front 
chamber  of  a  small  frame  house  situated  in  the 
village  of  Detroit,  Michigan.  She  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  her  name  was 
Flora  Somorville. 

Her  features  were  not  what  would  have  been 
considered  beautiful,  yet  they  were  marked  with 
more  than  ordinary  intelligence.  She  was  a 
person  of  a  warm,  genial  temperament,  a  frank, 
open  heart,  and  true  womanly  sympathies.  Her 
attainments  were  of  a  superior  order,  and  she 
possessed  remarkable  firmness  of  character,  with 
a  spirit  of  courage  and  decision. 

Flora  was  the  only  daughter  of  James  and 
Agnes  Somorville.  They  had  resided  in  Detroit 
since  just  before  the  declaration  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  having 
moved  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  which  place  they 
had  lived  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Immediately  after  Mr.  Somerville's  arrival  in 
Detroit,  he  became  indisposed,  and  remained  an 
invalid  from  that  time  onward. 

Oil  the  occasion  of  General  Hull's  disgrace- 
ful surrender,  Mr.  Somorville  was  unable  to 
leave  his  bed;  and  this  peculiar  condition,  to- 
gether with  the  distress  and  destitution  of  the 
family,  enlisted  the  sympathy  of  the  British 
commander,  who,  during  his  possession  of  tho 
village,  prevented  their  being  molested  or  in  any 
way  disturbed. 

The  day  previous  to  the  one  on  which  we 
have  chosen  to  commence  our  Btory,  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  and  Governor  Shelby, 
of  Kentucky,  with  a  large  army  under  their 
command,  went  on  board  the  American  fleet, 
and  were  landed  at  Maiden — a  small  fort  nearly 
opposite  Detroit.  This  place,  however,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  British  and  Indians,  who 
were  apprised  of  Gen.  Harrison's  approach,  and 
was  burned,  rather  than  that  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

On  the  next  day — 28th — this  army  re-crossed 
the  river  and  landed  a  little  below  Detroit,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  assaulting  that  place. 
It  was  while  under  the  exciting  scene  attending 
the  expected  attack,  that  we  have  commenced 
our  narrative. 

Flora  looked  forth  from  an  open  casement 
near  where  she  was  seated,  and  gazed  calmly 
upon  the  scene  of  commotion  presented  among 
the  people  and  soldiers  in  the  street.  Men, 
women  and  children  hurried  to  and  fro  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  while  soldiers  and  Indians 
were  making  hasty  preparations  to  defend  the 
village  against  the  threatened  assault. 

Flora  was  cool  and  collected,  apparently  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  excited  throng  in  the 
street;  yet  she  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  dan- 
ger which  caused  this  unusual  stir.  Her  mind 
had  soared  away,  far  away  to  other  scenes,  and 
she.  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  thought,  which 
absorbed  every  sense  of  her  soul.  She  sat  with 
one  elbow  resting  upon  the  casement,  and  one 
hand  supporting  her  head,  while  in  the  other  lay 


an  open  miniature  case ;  and  occasionally  her 
eyes  would  wander  from  their  vacant  stare  with- 
out, until  they  rested  upon  the  features  of  the 
portrait  which  the  case  enclosed.  At  such  mo- 
ments, those  large,  dark  and  expressive  orbs 
would  fill  with  tears  until  they  overflowed,  re- 
vealing in  Bilence  the  deep  grief  which  was  con- 
suming her  young  spirit. 

At  this  particular  moment  Flora  heard  a  low 
rap  at  the  door  of  her  room,  when,  instantly 
closing  the  miniature  case — placing  it  carefully 
away  in  her  pocket,  she  arose  and  opened  the 
door.  As  she  did  so,  a  little  boy  —one  of  tbe 
neighbor's  with  whom  she  was  intimate — entered 
the  apartment,  and,  almost  breathless  with  ex- 
citement and  alarm,  exclaimed : 

"0,  Flora!  there's  going  to  be  such  an  aw- 
ful time  !  Pa  says  that  the  Americans  are  com- 
ing, and  we  will  all  be  shot  or  burned  to  death  ! 
0  dear  !  0  dear !"  and  the  child  began  to  weep. 

Flora  took  the  little  boy  by  the  hand,  leading 
him  to  a  seat,  and  sitting  down,  placed  one  arm 
around  his  waist,  drew  him  toward  her;  then 
pressing  her  lips  upon  his  snow-white  brow,  re- 
plied : 

"Do  not  be  eo  alarmed,  Eddie.  I  hope  we 
shall  escape  any  serious  injury." 

"Do  you?"  he  quickly  interposed,  catching 
eagerly  at  the  wor-ls  of  encouragement;  and 
his  eye  seemed  to  brighten  as  he  gazed  up  into 
Flora's  face.  Then  appearing  to  recollect  the 
errand  for  which  he  came,  lie  removed  a  letter 
from  his  pocket,  placed  it  in  Flora's  hand,  and, 
much  more  calm,  continued:  "Sister  Clara 
told  mo  to  bring  this  to  you."  He  then  held  up 
his  little  face  for  a  parting  kiss,  after  which  he 
hurried  from  the  apartment,  exclaiming,  as  he 
passed  through  the  doorway — "  Good-by,  Cousin 
Flora !" 

Flora  trembled  when  she  received  that  note. 
She  knew  nothing  of  what  it  contained,  yet  she 
feared— she  expected  sad  intelligence  ;  and  break- 
ing the  seal,  read  as  follows  : 

"Detroit,  Sept.  28th,  1813. 
Dear  Flora, — It  pains  me  to  inform  you 
that  our  suspicions  with  reference  to  Arthur 
Walton's  arrest  on  his  return  toward  the  Amer- 
ican camp,  are  too  true.  Ho  was  overtaken  and 
captured  as  a  spy,  by  Hugh  Buggies  and  some 
Indians;  but  instead  of  returning  to  Detroit, 
they  took  their  prisoner  across  the  river,  with 
the  intention  of  conveying  him  to  the  Moravian 
Towns,  away  off  on  the  river  Thames,  some 
eighty-six  miles  from  here,  and  where  his  fate — 
unless  by  some  fortunate  interposition  of  heav- 
en— will  be  eternally  sealed.  Do  not  allow  the 
circu instances  to  render  you  miserable,  for  'tis  a 
fate  which  wo  could  not  avert.  I  learned  the 
above  facts  from  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
garrison.  Hoping  to  sec  you  as  soon  as  the  ex- 
citement has  become  quieted  so  it  would  be  pru- 
dent for  me  to  venture  out,  I  subscribe  myself, 
"  Yours  forever,     Clara  Templeton." 

The  paper  fell  from  Flora's  hand;  tears 
gushed  up  from  her  heart;  she  sobbed  and  wept 
convulsively.  It  was  a  long  time  ere  she  be- 
came composed  again;  but  finally,  wiping  her 
eyes  with  her  haudkerchief,  she  removed  the 
note  from  tho  floor,  and  carefully  re-perused  it. 
This  time  there  was  no  tremor  or  apparent  agi- 
tation, but  her  features  were  stoic  and  immova- 
ble, as  she  read  that  letter.  Then  re-folding  and 
placing  it  in  her  pocket,  she  arose,  closed  tbe 
window,  and  dropped  tho  curtain ;  after  which 
she  locked  the  door  and  moved  in  front  of  a 
mirror,  where,  for  several  moments,  she  gazed 
steadily  upon  her  own  features.  She  then  com- 
menced taking  down  her  hair,  by  removing  the 
combs  and  fastenings,  when  a  heavy  mass  of 
black  shining  tresses  fell  upon  her  shoulder  and 
around  her  neck.  She  took  these  locks  in  her 
hand  and  held  them  up  before  the  glass,  gazing 
upon  them  with  a  sad  expression. 

A  moment  more,  having  taken  a  pair  of 
shears,  she  was  cutting  lock  after  lock  of  those 
tresses,  until  she  had  severed  the  greater  portion 
of  them  for  her  head.  She  then  folded  them  in 
a  paper  and  carefully  laid  them  away  in  a 
drawer. 

Again  she  stood  before  the  mirror,  and  re- 
moving a  small  vial  from  a  stand,  commenced 
battling  her  face,  neck  and  hands,  with  the  liquid 
which  it  contained.  After  this,  she  began  to 
disrobe  herstlf,  and  half  an  hour  later  she  was 
dressed  in  male  apparel. 

Having  surveyed  herself  carefully  after  this 
change  was  performed,  she  moved  across  the 
room  to  a  small  closet,  and  took  therefrom  a 
rifle,  two  pistols  and  a  sheath-knife.     Laying  the 


knife  on  the  stand,  she  loaded  the  rifle  and  pis- 
tols ;  and  the  work  was  executed  as  by  one  ac- 
customed to  similar  performances. 

She  next  procured  a  belt,  which  had  been 
manufactured  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and 
buckled  it  tight  around  her  waist.  To  this  she 
attached  the  knife  and  pistols.  Then  taking  a 
small,  tight-fitting  cap,  she  placed  it  upon  her 
head,  and  thus  arranged,  took  one  more  look  in 
the  mirror. 

She  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  her 
habiliments,  and  again  seated  herself  by  the 
casement,  moving  the  curtain  just  sufficient  to 
gaze*  out  upon  the  crowd  of  people  who  were 
thronging  past  the  window. 

She  remained  in  this  position  until  the  shades 
of  night  had  settled  down  on  the  earth — still  she 
tamed,  wrapt  in  deep,  silent  reverie. 

It  was  not  far  from  nine  o'clock  when  Flora 
roused  herself  from  this  meditation,  and  taking 
the  rifle  in  her  hand,  with  plenty  of  ammunition 
in  her  pocket,  she  descended  from  the  apartment 
into  the  hall  below,  and  from  thence  out  on  the 
street.  She  left  a  small  note,  however,  on  her 
stand,  which  was  addressed  to  her  mother,  and 
contained  a  plain  statement  of  her  purpose  in 
thus  unceremoniously  leaving  them,  promising 
to  return  as  soon  as  her  object  was  accomplished. 
After  passing  the  sentinels — which  she  was 
able  to  do  by  having  the  countersign — she 
bounded  forward  with  the  ttcetness  of  a  fawn, 
and  soon  reached  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  village.  Here,  on  the  beach,  she  accident- 
ally" discovered  a  small  Indian  canoe.  Placing 
her  rifle  in  it,  and  springing  in  herself,  she  took 
up  an  oar  and  shoved  the  light  bark  off  on  the 
water,  when,  seating  herself  and  taking  both 
oars,  she  struck  out  toward  the  opposite  shore, 
propelling  the  little  craft  over  the  surface  as  one 
used  to  the  business. 

A  moment  after  she  loft  the  bank  a  man  rose 
up  from  beliind  a  log,  not  ten  feet  from  where 
she  embarked,  and  walking  down  close  to  the 
water's  edge,  gazed  off  upon  the  river ;  but  the 
darkness  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see 
more  than  thirty  feet  distant.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  the  object  for  which  he  was  looking 
had  reached  too  far  to  be  discovered,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  following  soliloquy : 

"  Waal,  if  that  ar'  aiut  curis  !  What  in  thun- 
deration  dew  yeou  s'pose  that  chap  calkulates 
tew  dew  eout  here  'mong  these  pesky  savages  1 
That  top-'not  o"  hisn'  will  be  dangliiv  by  tho 
side  o'  some  o'  these  rotten  rod-skins  'fore  ho 
knows  he's  lost  it.  I  know,  Ike  Curtis,  as  how 
yeou  ar'  wanted  'round  hero  'bout  this  time ; 
yet,  that  ar'  chap  may  he  a  Britisher,  and  even 
then,  'tis  yeour  bisness,  tew  see  what  he's  arter. 
Then  ag'in,  he  may  be  one  0'  Gin'ral  Harrison's 
men^when  it's  yeour  bisness  tow  see  that  he 
aint  run  ag'inst  by  any  0'  these  painted  var- 
mint, I  guess,  on  tho  'hole,  yeou'd  better  jist 
go  over,  'cause  yeou  might  bo  needed." 

Three  minutes  later,  and  Ike  Curtis — a  well- 
known  scout  of  those  days — was  seated  in  a 
caooo,  pulling  with  all  his  might  for  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile,  Flora  continued  on  her  course, 
and  landed  directly  opposite  Detroit — as  near 
as  she  could  determine  by  the  lights  in  the  vil- 
lage across  the  rivor.  The  moment  her  boat 
touched  the  land  she  dropped  the  oars,  and 
catching  up  her  rifle,  sprang  from  the  canoe, 
starting  off  toward  a  thicket  in  a  north-easterly 
direction. 

She  had  not  taken  more  than  ten  steps,  how- 
ever, when  she  detected  a  savage,  who  darted 
out  from  behind  a  bush,  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  distant,  and  bringiug  his  rifle  to  his  shoul- 
der, fired.  Flora  saw  tho  move,  and  had  fallen 
prostrate,  just  in  time  to  let  the  ball  pass  harm- 
lessly over  her.  The  Indian,  supposing  his 
aim  to  havo  been  sure,  and  that  his  victim  was 
either  dead  or  mortally  wounded,  bounded  for- 
ward with  a  yell  of  triumph,  brandishing  his 
scalping-knife  wildly  in  the  air. 

An  instant,  and  Flora  stood  upon  her  feet, 
with  a  cocked  pistol  in  her  hand.  The  next, 
she  had  fired  upon  her  advancing  adversary, 
with  fatal  aim.  He  stopped  suddenly — dropped 
his  hands  by  his  side,  then  fell  heavily  on  the 
earth,  a  corpse. 

Flora  sprang  forward  again,  and  had  nearly 
reached  the  thicket,  when  she  observed  another 
savage,  directly  in  front  of  her,  who  held  an  up- 
lifted tomahawk  poised  for  the  fatal  throw.  The 
weapon  came  on  its  mission,  but  went  above  its 
mark,  standing  in  the  water  some  thirty  feet  be- 
yond. 

The  Indian  halted  an  instant  as  he  discovered 


his  failure,  when  Flora,  bringing  her  rifle  up, 
discharged  it  at  the  savage,  but  without  effect; 
and  the  next  moment  he  was  bounding  forward 
with  a  terrific  yell,  which,  despite  Flora's  cour- 
age, caused  her  to  tremble. 

The  Indian  had  not  taken  more  than  three 
steps,  when  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  the 
savage  leaped  into  the  air,  and  fell  back  on  the 
ground,  dead.  The  same  moment,  Die  Curtis 
came  up  to  where  Flora  stood,  saying : 

"  Waal,  stranger,  guess  yeou  aint  'quainted 
with  these  ar'  kind  o'  varmint,  ar'  yeou  ?M 

"I  am  thankful  for  your  assistance,"  replied 
Flora,  earnestly,  yet  eyeing  the  man  suspicious- 
ly. "  Without  your  timely  aid,  I  should  proba- 
bly have  been  killed." 

"  More'n  as  likely  as  not  yeou  would.  I  cal- 
culate that  ar'  big  Injin  'd  have  had  yeour  scalp 
in  'bout  one  minit  arter  he  got  hold  on't." 

The  old  scout  had  just  concluded  the  sen- 
tence, when  crack  went  a  rifle,  and  whiz  went  a 
ball,  passing  not  more  than  two  inches  from  his 
nose. 

"  Thar,  Lke  Curtis,  yeou're  a  tarnal  fool,  tew 
stand  here  like  an  ole  gobler  an*  be  shot  at  by 
these  rotten  savages.  Blow  me,  if  I  don't  jist 
have  a  little  fun  'mong  the  varmints." 

At  that  moment  the  old  scout,  having  re-load- 
ed Ms  riile,  brought  it  to  his  shoulder  and  dis- 
charged it,  when  another  Indian  bounded  up, 
and  fell  back  dead. 

"  Thar  goes  another  o'  the  pesky  red-skins  ! 
Who'll  be  the  next  ?  Don't  all  speak  tew 
wonst." 

One  moment  only,  when  half  a  dozen  sava- 
ges sprang  out  from  among  the  bushes,  yelling 
like  a  pack  of  half-famished  wolves. 

That  minute,  however,  was  sufficient  timo  for 
Ike  to  reload  his  rifle  again,  when,  bringing  it 
to  his  shoulder  and  glancing  along  the  barrel, 
fired.  His  aim  was  steady,  the  ball  piercing  tho 
forehead  of  the  foremost  savage,  who  fell  to  rise 
no  more. 

Flora  was  more  successful  this  time  than  on 
the  former  occasion,  for  her  nerves  were  less  ag- 
itated, and  her  ball  did  good  execution — striking 
an  Indian  in  the  breast,  killing  him  instantly, 
and  passing  through  his  body,  mortally  wound- 
ing another  immediately  in  the  rear. 

This  cool,  fatal  reception,  caused  the  savages 
to  skulk  again,  which  afforded  the  scout  and  his 
companion  an  opportunity  to  re-load  their  weap- 
ons, and  prepare  themselves  for  another  attack. 
Having  fallen  flat  on  the  ground,  they  were 
more  secure  from  the  observation  of  their  ene- 
mies than  in  any  other  position  they  could  have 
assumed.  The  savages  had  their  keen  eyes 
fixed  upon  every  bush  and  stump  within  range 
of  their  vision,  but  they  did  not  expect  an  ene- 
my to  rise  up  out  of  the  earth.  The  scout  un- 
derstood this,  and  kept  a  close  watch  around 
him,  cautioning  his  companion  not  to  move,  or 
make  the  least  noise. 

They  had  lain  thus  a  few  moments,  when 
Flora  heard  him  cock  his  rifle,  and  the  next  in- 
stant there  was  a  bright  flash,  a  sharp,  quick  re- 
port, followed  by  a  yell  of  pain,  when  another 
Indian  leaped  into  the  air,  falling  back  on  the 
earth,  writhing  in  death-agonies. 

Immediately  thereafter,  a  short  whoop  was 
heart  at  a  little  distance  to  the  eastward,  which 
was  answered  from  another  direction.  The  mo- 
ment the  scout  heard  this  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
calling  upon  his  companion  to  follow,  and  yell- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  bounded  off  into  the 
thicket. 

They  halted,  however,  after  proceeding  some 
forty  or  fifty  rods,  when  Ike,  resting  the  butt  of 
his  rifle  on  the  ground,  said  : 

"  Thar,  stranger ;  yeou  kin  jist  set  it  deown 
as  a  fact,  that  thai*  aint  another  Ipjin  in  half  a 
mile  o'  this  place.  Yeou  see,  they've  got  'nuff 
0'  those  blue-pills,  what's  better  for  them  than 
a  portion  o'  fish-hooks.  They  don't  like  tew 
take  urn,  that's  sartin.  I'd  liked  it  pesky  well, 
tho',  if  thar'd  only  bin  a  few  more  o'  the  same 
sort." 

"  I  am  right  glad  that  they  are  gone,"  replied 

Flora.     "I  hope  we  shall  not  meet  them  again." 

"  Dew  yeou  V  inquired  the  scout. 

"Most  heartily,"  continued  Flora ;  "but  now 

they  are  gone,  I  would  like  to  engage  you,  Mr. 

Curtis,  for  a  few  days." 

"Yeou  seem  tew  know  me  tol'able  well,  only 
the  mister.  My  name's  Lke  Curtis,  at  yeour  sar- 
vice ;  but,  blow  me,  if  I  kin  call  yeou  by  name. 
Yeour  voice  sounds  kinder  nat'ral,  but  I  don't 
recollect  as  I've  seen  that  ar'  face  o'  yeourn  Tore. 
It's  sorter  dark  eout  here,  an'  maybe  in  the  day- 
light I'd  know  yeou." 
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"My  name  ja  AJliston,"  replied  Flora,  prompt 
ly,  "  I  have  often  hoard  of  you,  and  I  think, 
hiiw  you  once  before  to-night,  though  you  may 
not  have  known  mo.  Now,  if  I  can  socnre your 
sorviccs  Cor  ii  few  days,  I  will  pay  you  well." 

11  Waul,  neow,  ilon't  that  nr'  boat  nil  Dfltor  \ 
JIkI  iih  tin.*  Ike  ( !urii.H  M  take  pay  For  dowin'  any 
Uttlo  job.  Look  a-hore,  stranger — or  Allislon, 
or  what's  yooar  aamo — didn't  yew  como  from 
that  nr'  pesky  nost  o'  Britishew  an1  Injins  on 
t'other  side  o1  tho  river  '" 

"Idid,"  nnsworcd  Flora,  oalmiy. 

"  Then,  Mow  mo,  if  I'll  help  yvou  1"  retorted 
tho  scout,  decided lyi  "  I  jist  wish  1\1  lot  tho 
tiiriml  rod-skins  have  yoour  top-'nol — so  I  dew  I" 

"  What  if  I  urn  true  to  tho  American  cuuctu  ?" 
continued  Flora. 

"  If  yoour  a  friend  tow  General  Harrison,  then 
all  yeou'vo  got  tow  dew  is  tow  say  SOj  an'  I'll  he 
with  yeou  in  a  jifly." 

"  Do  you  know  Arthur  Walton  !" 

u  Waal,  yes,  guess  I  dew  I" 

"  Do  you  know  Hugh  Rugglos  '." 

"Thar,  jist  let  my  peepers  git  fixed  on  that 
nr'  chap,  an'  I'll  show  yeou  a  hit  o'  fun.  l'or- 
raps  yeou  don't  know  'bout  it,  an'  pev'aps  I 
hniul  got  time  tew  toll  yeou  ;  hut  that  or*  chap's 
made  mo  a  heap  o'  trouble." 

"  Arthur  Walton  is  a  prisoner  among  tho  In- 
dians," interrupted  Flora;  "and  it  was  Hugh 
Ruggles  who,  with  some  of  his  savage  compan- 
ions, captured  him.  Ho  was  taken  to  tho  Mo- 
ravian Towns,  where  ho  will  be  executed,  unless 
lie  ia  rescued  from  their  hands." 

"  Thuudoration  !  yeou  don't  say  so!  Walton 
a  prisoner  'mong  the  Injins  1  Wiien  was  he  tuk  ?" 

"  Last  night." 

"Ou  t'other  side  o'  the  river)" 

"  Yes." 

"  Look  a-hcrc,  stranger !  yeou  jist  come  a  lit- 
tlo  eout  o'  the  way  o'  any  sneakin1  Injins  as 
may  bo  crawliu'  'round,  an'  we'll  fix  for  a  tramp." 


CHAPTER  II. 

A    PAINFUL    SITUATION. 

The  Moravian  Towns — as  thoy  were  called — 
were  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  about  eighty- 
six  miles  north-eastward  of  Detroit.  At  this 
place,  on  the  afternoon  of  September  29th — the 
day  following  that  referred  tc  in  our  previous 
chapter — were  a  large  multitude  of  British  and 
Indians, — the  latter  under  Tecurasch,  and  the 
former  commanded  by  General  Proctor. 

A  little  on  the  outskirts  of  the  main  encamp- 
ment, was  a  small  tent,  or  Indian  hut — being 
constructed  partly  of  canvas — in  which  was  a 
white  man  and  an  old,  wicked-looking  squaw. 

The  latter  was  preparing  some  mush  in  a  ket- 
tle placed  over  a  fire,  while  the  former  sat  upon 
a  rough  wooden  stool,  with  his  arms  pinioned  at 
the  clhows,  and  bound  firmly  together.  The 
ligament  used  was  a  strip  of  raw  deer-skin,  and 
was  drawn  so  tight  as  to  inflame  the  flesh,  which 
had  become  swollen  until  the  pain  was  almost 
unendurable. 

His  legs  were  bound  in  the  same  manner,  the 
ligament  being  applied  just  above  the  knees. 
This — similar  to  that  upon  his  arms — was  drawn 
as  tight  as  two  stout  savages  could  secure  it, 
and  the  torture  therefrom  was  most  excruciating ; 
yet  he  guarded  against  any  exhibition  of  pain  or 
fear  while  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies. 

He  was  a  person,  perhaps,  two-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  and  possessed  of  an  intelligent  ap- 
pearance. His  brow  was  fair,  cheeks  full  and 
healthful,  large  expressive  eyes,  finely-chiseled 
lips,  and  slight  whiskers  upon  either  side  of  his 
face.     His  name  was  Arthur  Walton. 

That  the  reader  may  understand  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  this  young  man  was  placed, 
we  will  relate  a  few  facts  connected  with  the 
past,  presenting  a  combination  of  events  from 
which  it  might  appear  difficult  for  him  to  extri- 
cate himself. 

Arthur  Walton's  parents  resided  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  himself  had  lived  since  the  days 
of  his  boyhood,  excepting  the  past  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  army. 

It  was  while  living  in  that  city  and  attending 
school  he  formed  tho  acquaintance  of  Flora 
Somerville — the  young  lady  alluded  to  in  the 
early  portion  of  our  narrative. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  follow  the 
course  of  their  intimacy.  We  will  simply  state, 
however,  that  they  became  warmly  attached, 
and  were  finally  pledged  in  marriage  vows  to 
each  other. 

Mr.  Somerville  having  moved  from  Buffalo  to 
Detroit,  Arthur  and  Flora  had  not  met  but  once 


in  three  years.  Thai  interview  was  jusi  pro 
viniiM  in  the  commencement  of  ho  tttlltio  be 
tweon  the  United  Btaton  and  England. 

On  tlio  occasion  of  General  Harrison  and  bis 
army  boing  encamped  below  Detroit — En  which 
army  Arthur  was  a  private — he  obtained  por- 
mi  ton  of  his  gonoral  t<>  enter  the  Uritith  gur- 
nBon  and  make  such  discovery  m  ho  could,  lie 
wan  fully  impressed  with  tho  fearful  roiponsibil* 
[ty  of  this  undertaking  j  but  tho  hopo  of  socing 
Flora  mure  than  outbalanced  nil  other  conside- 
rations, and  ho  mado  tho  attempt.  Ho  had  an 
interview  with  her,  it  was  true,  but  ho  was  rec- 
ognized and  captured  by  bis  most  deadly  onflmy. 

Aside  from  tho  fool  thai  ho  was  tokon  as  a 
spy,  there  were  other  circumstances  connootod 
with  liia  position  which  sewed  to  enhance  his 
danger,  rondoiang  his  escape  from  an  ignomin- 
ious death  beyond  even  a  probability. 

During  the  three  voir*  which  Flora  resided  in 
Detroit)  she  was  painfully  annoyed  by  tho  con- 
sinni  nud  unremitting  attention  of  n  young  man 
named  Hugh  Rugglos.     He  had  porscverecl,  and 

was    evidently    sanguine    of  ultimate  success   in 

winning  her  to  bocome  his  wife,  notwithstanding 

she  plainly  and  openly  avowed  her  disapproba- 
tion of  his  suit,  and  avoided  lltm  111  every  possi- 
ble instance.  He  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  her  relationship  to  Arthur  Walton  ;  yet 
tliis  only  served  to  render  turn  still  more  deter- 
mined in  his  course.  Three  separate  times  she 
detected  plots  which  he  had  concocted  for  her 
abduction ;  yet  by  cool,  resolute  and  decisive 
conduct  on  her  part,  these  plans  of  his  were 
never  carried  into  effect. 

At  the  time  Arthur  visited  her  on  tho  night  of 
the  27th,  Hugh  Rugglos,  by  some  stratagem  or 
other,  managed  to  overhear  a  portiou  of  their 
conversation.  The  result  of  which  was,  Ar- 
thur's arrest  as  a  spy,  and  his  conveyance  to  the 
general  British  encampment  at  the  Moravian 
Towns.  Hence  it  was  that  his  situation  was 
considered  beyond  any  possible  chance  of  hav- 
ing extended  to  him  tho  least  mercy. 

We  now  return  from  this  necessary  digression 
and  resume  the  thread  of  our  story. 

The  old  squaw  continued  at  her  employment, 
preparing  the  mush,  and  every  few  moments 
would  remove  the  wooden  ladle  with  which  she 
was  stirring  the  meal,  smoking  hot  with  the 
boiling  contents,  and  strike  the  prisoner  first 
upou  one  check,  thou  upon  the  other;  after 
which  she  would  watch  him  closely,  to  discover 
if  he  cringed  or  manifested  fear. 

The  operation  was  most  painful  to  Arthur, 
who,  notwithstanding  his  face  had  bccome-scald- 
ed  to  a  blister,  and  the  cruel  torture  continued 
until  much  of  the  skin,  with  portions  of  the 
flesh,  was  removed.  Indeed,  he  was  so  firm  and 
immovable'  in  appearance,  as  to  elicit  the  appro- 
bation even  of  Ids  inhuman  tormentor,  who  ex- 
claimed : 

"  White  man-  brave— no  squaw — him  great 
warrior — no  flinch — burn  face  off — no  stir — pale- 
face great  brave." 

While  the  squaw  was  speaking,  Arthur  hoard 
a  tread  outside  of  the  hut,  and  immediately 
thereafter  a  portion  of  the  canvas  was  pushed 
aside,  when  Hugh  Rugglos  entered  the  diminu- 
tive apartment. 

He  was  a  tall,  coarse-featured  individual,  with 
a  countenance  perfectly  in  keeping  with  his 
present  calling,  which  was  that  of  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  Indians  and  .tones,  who  made 
war  upon  the  innocent  aud  the  unprotected. 
He  was  a  renegade,  and.  a  person  of  no  princi- 
ple or  conscience.  Without  affecting  to  notice 
tho  treatment  to  wliich  the  prisoner  had  been 
subjected,  he  said : 

"I  hope  to'  find  you  comfortably  situated, 
Mr.  Walton." 

Arthur  looked  up  an  instant,  then  dropped 
his  gaze  again  and  maintained  his  usual  calm, 
rigid  exterior. 

Hugh  watched  his  victim  for  a  few  moments, 
then  added :  * 

"  You  will  find  it  very  difficult,  Mr.  Walton, 
to  endure  the  torture  of  being  roasted  alive.  To 
prevent  such  an  occurrence,  I  have  come  to 
offer  you  a  chance  of  obtaining  your  freedom." 

"Speak  on,"  observed  Arthur,  with  remarka- 
ble coolness,  "  I  will  listen  to  the  conditions. 
If  they  be  honorable,  I  would  gladly  avail  my- 
self of  an  opportunity  to  escape.  If  dishonora- 
ble, no  torture  which  man  can  inflict  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  shako  my  courage." 

"  Tou  are  firm  now,"  continued  Hugh,  with 
a  wicked  leer;  but  when  the  test  is  applied,  you 
will  be  brave  indeed,  if  it  does  not  cause  you  to 
tremble,  and  beg  for  mercy.     The   conditions 


upon  which  your  Life  can  bo  redeemed  from  the 
fate   to  which   it   hofl   been  already  decreed,  are 

tho         Tii.ii    poo  draw  up   In   your  own  I d 

Writing  an  article,  mid  sign  it,  relinquishing  all 
claim   i"  tb"  hand  and   lieaii  of  Flora  Bonier- 

ville.      Let     it    be    Strongly  worded,  tutd    written 

iii  n  manner  noi  to  bo  mistaken.    Let  it — " 

"  I  Inld,  bane  dog  I"  OXClftlmcd  Arthur,  vehe- 
mently. "  Vim  can  proceed  with  your  original 
plan  i,  for  I  do  oi  tiro  yoli  thai  there  will  ><•  ver 
ho  such  an  article  written  \\\  mo." 

"  Vint  nre  strong,  now,"  nddud  Hu^li,  sarcas- 
tically; "inn  lot  tho  flames  of  a  slow  Are  grad- 
ually progress  and  lesson  tho  circle  around  you  ; 
let  the  flames  encompass  your  Limbs,  burning 
the  llesh  tn  a  ernp,  and  slowly  advance  toward 
your  vitals;  then — then,  brave  Arthur  Walton, 
will  be  the  time  to  test  your  courngo.'1 

"  If  this  is  the,  only  objecl  Of  your  visit,  let  it 
clo  o  immediately,  fo»  your  presence  is  offensive, 
and  I  would  be  alone." 

•*  Your  wish  shall  bo  gratified,  Mr.  Walton," 

replied  lln-h,  ironically  j    "but    we    shall    meet 

again,  and  that  very  soon  !"  then  ppeaking  a 
few  words  in  the  Indian  dialect  to  the  old  squaw, 
he  turned  shod  upon  his  heel,  and  left  thoaparl 
raont. 

The  day  passed,  during  wliich  Arthur  did  not 
receive  one  morsel  of  nourishment;  neither  did 
Hugh  visit  him  again.  About  dark,  however, 
two  Indians  came  to  the  hut  and  removed  the 
prisoner  from  the  bench  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
where,  having  previously  driven  two  stakes  into 
the  earth — placing  them  about  six  feet  apart— 
they  laid  Arthur  flat  ou  his  back  securing  his 
feet  to  one  of  these  posts  by  means  of  a  strong 
rope.  This  accomplished,  they  next  procured  a 
portion  of  the  same  article,  tying  it  in  the  form 
of  a  slip-knot  around  his  neck,  aud  from  thence 
to  the  other  stake,  pulling  at  the  rope  until  they 
had  extended  his  body  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Iu  this  cruel,  torturing  position,  he  was  left, 
where  it  required  the  farthest  extension  of  every 
muscle  iu  his  frame,  to  prevent  strangulation. 

In  the  most  excruciating  pain,  Arthur  Walton 
lay  until  a  late  hour  that  night,  guarded  by  the 
old  squaw  and  the  two  Indians,  who  had  bound 
him  to  the  stakes, — but  who  were  then  asleep; 
supposing  that  their  prisoner  was  secured  in  a 
manner  that  did  not  require  close  watching. 

It  was  a  solemn  occasion  to  Arthur  Walton, 
as  he  lay  there  meditating.  Tfie  past ! — the 
present ! — ah  1  the  future  1  were  passing  before 
his  mind's  eye,  like  some  great  panorama.  He 
dwelt  upou  past  pleasures — those  evanescent 
joys  that  had  departed  from  him,  perhaps,  for- 
ever !  He  beheld,  in  thought,  the  loved  Flora. 
Rehearsed  love  scenes  in  his  imagination ;  felt 
her  arm  lying  around  Ids  neck ;  fancied  her 
warm  breath  upon  his  aching  checks,  and  heard 
words  of  endearment  whispered  iu  his  ear.  In 
the  midst  of  these  sweet  remembrances,  he  forgot 
the  present  and  the  future. 

Then  came  the  truth,  with  all  its  attending 
horrors  1  One  day  more,  and  he  must  die ! 
Not  die  as  a  man,  but  be  burned  to  death ! — 
roasted  alive  1     0,  what  an  appalling  fate  ! 

Hark  1 — he  heard  a  light  trend  on  the  earth, 
outside  of  the  hut.  He  listened  ! — he  hoped  ! — 
he  prayed  1  His  courage  was  gone,  and  he 
wept  1  Ah,  yes,  he  wept !  That  strong-nerved 
man,  whom  the  burning  of  his  face  to  a  crisp 
did  not  cause  one  muscle  to  quiver,  now  wept  as 
a  child,  in  memory  of  past  hours  of  happiness. 

Hark  ! — he  heard  the  tread  again.  Hush  ! — 
he  felt  a  breath  of  air  upon  his  exposed  cheek  ; 
yet  he  could  not  move  his  head.  He  listened 
again,  and  heard  in  a  low,  scarcely  audible 
whisper : 

"  A  friend  is  near.  Move  not  a  finger,  if  you 
would  escape." 

Hope !  Did  he  sleep  ?  or  did  he  hear  a 
friendly  voice  ?  He  watched  with  the  most 
painful  anxiety.  Hush  ! — the  canvas  moved — 
the  guard  slept.  O  God  1  that  they  might  not 
waken.  He  did  not  breathe.  Hope  had  taken 
hold  upon  his  heart,  and  he  trembled  with  fear 
and  apprehension. 

The  fire  had  nearly  burned  out,  but  there  was 
a  faint,  flickering  light  emanating  therefrom, 
which  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  detection  of 
any  person  in  the  room.  A  moment,  and  Ike 
Curtis  stood  within  the  hut. 

His  keen,  quick  glance  revealed  to  him  the 
condition  of  the  dusky  savages,  and  immediately 
thereafter  he  had  severed  the  ligaments  from  the 
arms  and  legs  of  the  prisoner.  He  then  cut  the 
rope  at  the  captive's  feet  and  neck,  when  Arthur 
Walton  was  once  more  a  free  man. 

The  scout  then  glided  carefully  from  the  hut, 


mill  held  up  tbe  edge  of  tho  canvas  for  Arthur  to 

follow,      Thill  whs  a  difficult    tusk,  and    not    p«-r- 

formed  without  tho  monl  acute    sensations   of 

pain,  in   every  portion  of  llifl  bod ) , 

After  n  few  inomeni  t,  however,  his  limb.,  ware 
less  benumbed,  and  by  tho  assistance  of  Dte, 
thoy  moved  off  toward  the  tliickot,  without  boing 
detected  ;  leaving  the  sleeping  Indians  uncon- 
scious of  their  prisonor'i  ei  cape. 

Having  proceeded  n  short  di  tance,  tiiey  coma 
to  where  Flora  was  stationed,  who  without 
speaking,  followed  on  after  thorn  ;  and  fliey 
carefully  avoided  any  noise  that  would  arouse 
ili«-  IndhtiiH,  into  \vlio;'i'  very  midst  they  had 
ponOtrated,  and  successfully  curried  away  their 
pri/.e. 

In  this  manner  they  continued  their  course 
homeward,  milking  all  the  speed  possible,  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  would  bo  pursued  by  the 
Indian*    the    moment    Arthur's   escape  wart    dc- 

toctcd. 

By  daybreak  the  next  morning  they  had  ob- 
tained a  distance  of  many  miles  from  their 
enemies'  encampment.  Ike  and  Arthur  were, 
perhaps,  twenty  or  thirty  rod.;  in  advance  of 
Flora,  who  began  to  exhibit  evidence  of  fatigue. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  halted  to  rest,  that 
the  scout  detected  the  condition  of  Arthur's 
face  ;  and  he  was  making  inquiries'  concerning 
it,  when  Flora  came  up  to  where  they  were 
seated. 

The  wound,  occasioned  by  the  scalding  mush, 
was  a  fearful  one  ;  yet  Arthur  had  not  uttered 
one  word  of  complaint.  During  their  precipi- 
tous flight  through  the  wilderness,  shrouded  in 
darkness,  he  had  torn  and  lacerated  the  wound, 
by  coming  in  contact  with  bushes  and  low  limbs 
of  trees,  until  it  was  frightful,  and  the  blood 
having  besmeared  his  garments,  he  presented  a 
sad  spectacle. 

The  moment  that  Flora  saw  his  mangled  face, 
she  shrieked,  and  bounded  forward,  when  he  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Flora  !  Flora  Somerville  !  My  God  !  is  it 
you  V 

"  O  Arthur  !  Arthur  !  are  you  wounded  ?  is 
it  fatal?     O  tell  me!" 

Reeling,  she  fell  prostrate  on  tho  floor,  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Ike  Curtis  was  considerably  astonished  at  this 
movement ;  but  when  he  learned  that  his  brave 
companion  of  the  previous  night  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  James 
Somerville,  he  rushed  forward,  and  iaising  Flora 
from  the  ground,  exclaimed  : 

"  Waal  ncow  !  if  this  'ere  don't  beat  anything 
I  ever  seen  'fore,  durin'  the  'hole  uat'ral  course 
o'  my  life.  It  beats  the  Ingins  all  holler  ;  they 
couldn't  begin  to  pull  the  wool  over  tliis  child's 
eyes  like  this  'ere  performance  has." 

Then  followed  a  few  moments  of  an  affecting 
reunion,  after  wliich  Arthur's  face  was  carefully 
dressed,  and  again  they  commenced  their  jour- 
ney homeward. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  they  reached  the  bank  of  the  Detroit 
river,  directly  opposite  the  village,  and  exhibited 
a  signal  of  distress.  Their  signal  was  immedi- 
ately discovered  from  the  fort,  and  a  boat  sent 
to  their  relief.  A  short  time  thereafter  they  were 
safe  within  the  encampment. 


SILENCE  IN  NATURE. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  very  instructive  fact, 
that  many  of  the  most  important  operations  of 
nature  are  earned  on  in  unbroken  silence.  There 
is  no  rushing  sound  when  the  broad  tide  of  sun- 
light breaks  on  a  dark  world  and  floods  it  with 
glory,  as  oue  blight  wave  after  another  fallB 
from  fountains  millions  of  miles  away.  There 
is  no  creaking  of  heavy  axles  or  groans  of  cum- 
brous machinery  as  tbe  solid  earth  wheels  on  its 
way,  and  every  planet  and  system  performs  its 
revolutions.  The  great  trees  bring  forth  their 
boughs  and  shadow  the  earth  beneath  them — the 
plants  cover  themselves  with  buds,  and  the  buds 
burst  into  flowers ;  but  the  whole  transaction  ia 
unheard.  The  change  from  snow  and  winter 
winds  to  the  blossoms  and  fruits  and  sunshine  of 
summer  is  seen  in  its  slow  development,  but 
there  is  scarcely  a  sound  to  tell  of  the  mighty 
transformation.  The  solemn  chant  of  the  ocean, 
as  it  raises  its  unchanged  and  unceasing  voice, 
the  roar  of  the  hurricane,  and  the  soft  notes  of 
the  breeze,  the  rushing  of  the  mountain  river, 
and  the  thunder  of  the  black-browed  storm, — all 
this  is  music  of  nature — a  great  and  swelling  - 
anthem  of  praise,  breaking  in  on  the  universal 
calm.  There  is  a  lesson  for  us  here.  The 
mightiest  worker  in  the  universe  is  the  most 
unobtrusive. 


If  bread  could  be  procured  as  easily  as  water, 
men  would  be  more  likely  to  become  brutes  for 
the  want  of  something  to  do,  than  philosophers 

from  the  possession  of  leisure. 
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Price  Four  Cents. 


FORT    MoIlENRY. 

Though  wo  are  compelled  to  give  the  readers 
of  Uio  Pictorial  a  representation  of  Una  well- 
known  and  justly  famous  fort  with  only  tho 
chcorlcss  surroundings  of  winter,  the  picture  is 
nevertheless  an  accurate  and  striking  one,  and 
possosses  its  own  interest  quite  as  much  as  if  it 
wero  set  off  with  the  charms  and  beauties  that 
belong  to  the  summer  season. 

Fort  McHonry  commands  the  entrance  to  tho 
harbor  of  Baltimore  This  entrance  is  extremely 
narrow,  and  hence  furnishes  excellent  facilities 
for  a  perfect  defence.  During  the  last  war  with 
Great  Britain,  it  successfully  resisted  all  attempts 
of  the  enemy  to  take  it;  and  these  attempts  wero 
many  and  persevering.  They  gathered  a  large 
naval  force  in  tho  vicinity,  doubtless  expecting 
to  make  their  way  into  tho  harbor  in  spite  of  any 
obstacle  that  looked  liko  a  fortification ;  but  in 
this  they,  for  at  least  once,  found  themselves 
woftdly  disappointed.  Col.  George  Armisted 
was  in  command  of  the  American  forces,  and 
hold  his  ground  with  unwavering  courage  from 
the  14th  to  the  26th  of  September.  Tliis  was  in 
the  year  1814.  The  fort  is  located  about  two 
miles  from  Baltimore.     The  British  fleet  that 


sailed  up  tho  Chesapeake  carried  a  mixed  party 
of  land  forces,  consisting  of  about  five  thousand 
men.  Tho  troops  wore  landed  at  Nortli  Point, 
and  immediately  marched  forward  under  Gene- 
ral Ross  in  high  hopes  toward  the  intrench- 
ments  that  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  of 
Baltimore.  The  vessels  of  war  then  advanced 
against  the  fort.  They  were  commanded  by 
Cochrane.  Moving  up  to  within  two-and-a-half 
miles  of  the  fort,  and  forming  his  vessels  in  a 
semi-circle,  he  began  to  bombard  it.  The  scene 
is  thus  described  by  the  glowing  and  graphic  pen 
of  Head-Icy : — "  The  fort  had  no  guns  sufficiently 
heavy  to  reach  the  vessels,  which  all  that  day 
threw  shells  and  rockets,  making  a  grand  com- 
motion but  doing  little  damage.  At  night  Coch- 
rane moved  his  fleet  farthor  up,  and  opened  again. 
Tho  scene  then  became  grand  and  terrific.  It 
was  dark  and  rainy,  and  amid  tho  gloom  rockets 
and  shells,  weighing,  some  of  them,  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  rose  heavenward,  followed  by 
a  long  train  of  light,  and,  stooping  over  the  fort, 
burst  with  detonations  that  shook  the  shore. 
Singly,  and  in  groups,  these  fiery  messengers 
traversed  tho  sky,  lighting  up  the  fort  and  sur- 
rounding scenery  in  a  sudden  glow,  and  then, 


with  their  sullen  thunder,  sinking  all  again  in 
darkness.  The  deafening  explosions  broke  over 
tho  American  army  at  the  city  of  Baltimore  like 
heavy  thunder-claps,  calling  forth  soldiers  and 
inhabitants  to  gaze  on  the  illumined  sky.  The 
city  was  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  The 
streets  were  thronged  with  tho  sleepless  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  tearful  eyes  and  pallid  cheeks  of 
women  attested  the  anguish  and  fear  that  wild 
night  created.  As  soon  as  Armisted  discovered 
that  tho  vessels  had  come  within  range,  he 
opened  his  fire  with  such  precision  that  they 
woro  compelled  to  withdraw  again,  content  with 
their  distant  bombardment.  At  length  a  sudden 
and  heavy  cannonade  was  heard  above  the  fort, 
carrying  consternation  into  the  city,  for  the  in- 
habitants believed  that  it  had  fallen.  It  soon 
ceased,  however.  Several  barges,  loaded  with 
troops,  had  passed  the  fort  unobserved,  and  at- 
tempted to  land  and  take  it  in  rear.  Fulling  to 
tho  shore  with  loud  shouts,  they  were  met  by  a 
well-directed  fire  from  a  battery,  and  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  under  their  ships.  During  this 
tremendous  bombardment,  Francis  S.  Key  laj'in 
a  little  vessol  under  the  admiral's  frigate.  Ho 
had  visited  hira  for  the  purpose  of  ohtaining  an 


exchange  of  some  prisoners  of  war,  especially  of 
one  who  was  a  particular  friend.  During  the 
day  his  eye  had  rested  eagerly  on  that  tow  forti- 
fication, over  which  the  flag  of  his  country  was 
flying,  and  he  watched  with  intense  anxiety  tho 
progress  of  each  shell  in  its  flight,  rejoicing  when 
it  fell  short  of  its  aim,  and  filled  with  fear  as  ho 
saw  it  stooping,  without  exploding,  within  those 
silent  enclosures.  At  night,  when  darkness 
shut  out  that  object  of  so  much  and  intense  in- 
terest, around  which  every  hope  and  desire  of 
his  life  seemed  to  cling,  he  still  stood  straining 
his  eyes  through  the  gloom,  to  catch,  if  he  could, 
by  the  light  of  the  blazing  shells,  a  glimpse  ot 
his  country's  flag,  waving  proudly  in  the  storm. 
The  early  dawn  found  him  still  a  watcher  ;  and 
there,  to  the  music  of  bursting  shells  and  tho 
roar  of  cannon,  he  composed  *  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.'  "  And  this  beautiful  odo 
at  once  became  national,  deserving  well  the  hour 
that  gave  it  birth.  It  is  known  to  every  patri- 
otic American  as  well  as  Yankee  Doodle  or 
Hail  Columbia,  and  has  as  strong  a  hold  on  tho 
popular  heart  as  "  God  save  the  King  "  has  on 
the  hearts  of  Englishmen,  or  the  "  Marscllaiao  " 
on  those  of  Frenchmen. 
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A   HUNTER'S    LIFE. 


BY   GEO.  P-  MOHIU3. 


C,  a  merry  life  does  a  hnnter  lead ; 

He  wakes  with  the  dawn  of  day  ; 
lie  whistles  his  do*  and  mounts  his  steed. 

And  scuds  to  the  woods  away ! 
The  lightsome  rramp  of  the  deer  he'll  mark, 

As  they  troop  in  herds  alougs ; 
And  his  rifle  startles  the  tuneful  lark 

As  he  warbles  his  morning  6ong ! 

0,  a  hunter's  life  is  the  life  for  mo ; 

That  is  the  life  for  a  man ; 
Let  others  sing  of  the  swelling  sea, 

But  match  the  woods  if  you  can! 
Then  give  me  my  gun — I've  an  eye  to  mark 

The  deer  as  they  bound  along ; 
My  sfceod  and  my  dog,  and  the  cheerful  lark 

To  warble  my  morning  Bong 


THE  BASDITTl 

OF    THE 

CASTLE   OF   EAEDAYNE. 


BT    H.    L.     STEVENS. 


[CONTINUED.] 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  thistle  is  thero  on  its  rock,  nnd  shakes  Its  beard  to 
the  wind.  The  flower  hanira  its  heavy  head,  waving,  at 
times,  to  the  gale.  Why  dost  thou  awa<*e  mo,  0  gale  ? 
it  seems  to  say.  I  am  covered  with  the  drops  of  heaven ; 
the  time  of  my  fading  i*  near,  and  the  blapt  shall  scatter 
my  leave.  To-morrow  shall  the  traveller  come  -  be  that 
saw  me  in  my  beauty  shall  come;  his  eyes  Khali  search 
the  field,  but  they  will  not  find  me  ! — Pokms  or  Ossian. 

Some  weeks  passed  away,  during  which  no 
circumstance  of  consequence  occurred.  Giraldus 
and  his  friend  made  but  a  short  stay  at  the  cas- 
tle, and  departed  on  their  proposed  expedition, 
the  former  with  a  heart  considerably  lightened 
by  the  unexpected  absence  of  Sir  Alan  Everard. 

In  this  interval,  previous  to  the  detail  of  those 
events  which  at  length  restored  the  castle  of 
Hardaync  to  its  ancient  magnificence,  it  will  he 
proper  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  somo 
circumstances  relating  to  tho  fam  ly  by  whom  it 
was  formerly  inhabited.  The  connection  of 
theso  incidents  with  the  subsequent  events,  will 
render  the  knowledge  of  the  jx  essentially  neces- 
sary. 

These  circumstances  aro  collected  from  the 
manuscripts  of  a  later  writer,  who,  at  a  consid- 
erable distance  of  lime,  ro.-umes  the  narrative  of 
tho  family,  where  the  former  had  ceased,  and 
continues  it  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  cas- 
tle. To  this  event  ho  seems  to  look  forward 
from  almost  every  period  with  fearful  anxiety, 
and  melancholy  anticipation.  He  recounts  a 
variety  of  prodigies,  of  meteors,  and  of  ominous 
dreams,  as  the  certain  presages  of  its  rear  ap- 
proach. Yet  when  it  takes  place,  he  appears 
entirely  unprepared,  and  seems  evidently  to  sink 
under  the  ruins  of  the  castle  and  of  the  family. 

To  an  unbiassed  thinking  mind  that  sudden 
event  must  undoubtedly  have  given  ample  scope 
for  reflection  and  sorrow  ;  but  much  more  so,  to 
one  who  appears  so  deeply  interested,  from  the 
strictest  ties  of  friendship  and  gratitude. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  castle  of  Hardayue 
had  been  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Montville. 
The  last  of  that  ancient  family  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  superior  merits  than  he  was 
by  his  illustrious  descent.  In  his  person  ho  was 
tall  and  graceful,  and  a  commanding  air  was 
tempered  by  the  mild  benignity  of  bis  counten- 
ance. His  manners  were  frank  and  gentle,  Iris 
disposition  generous,  but  somewhat  tinctured 
with  melancholy.  In  early  life  his  attachment 
to  heroic  enterprise  was  clearly  discernible,  and 
ua  he  advanced  in  years  this  ruling  passion  be- 
came expanded  ;  the  ardency  of  his  mind  beamed 
forth  at  the  sound  of  arms,  and  he  missed  no  op- 
portunity of  signalizing  his  valor  and  intrepidity. 
In  several  tilts  and  tournaments  his  vigor  and 
skill  were  acknowledged,  and  even  the  voice  of 
envy  pnnouneed  him  a  valiant  and  accomplished 
gentleman. 

The  castle  of  Hardayue,  with  an  extensive 
estate,  had  devolved  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  It  was 
then  that  bis  military  disposition  fully  displayed 
itself.  His  chief  attention  was  constantly  di- 
rected to  this  favorite  pursuit,  and  hi  daily  prac- 
tised himself  in  the  use  of  every  warlike  instru- 
ment. A  formidable  band  of  youths  whom  he 
had  selected  from  the  most  robust  of  the  peas- 
antry, were  instructed  with  equal  diligence  and 
unwearied  assiduity  in  every  manial  exercise. 
*  Hi  the  first  day  of  the  week  their  skilful  evolu- 


tions were  performed  within  the  court,  where 
the  neighboring  gentry  frequently  repaired  to 
witness   their  dexterity  in  single   combats,  or  * 
mock  engagement'. 

This  warlike  propensity,  however,  yielded  for 
a  time  to  the  power  of  love.  He  saw,  and  be- 
came deeply  enyrnorcd  with  the  daughter  of  a 
neighboring  gentleman,  who,  though  possessed 
of  no  verv  considerable  fortune,  united  every 
accomplishment  which  can  supply  its  defect. 
The  lovely  Matilda  was  not  insensible  to  the 
worth  or  qualifications  of  the  Earl  of  Montville. 
She  admired  the  mingled  sweetness  and  dignity 
of  his  disposition  and  manners,  and  their  love 
became  mutual,  sincere,  and  permanent. 

A  union  founded  upon  principles  of  reciprocal 
and  ardent  esteem,  promised  to  become  tho 
source  of  domestic  bliss.  Nor  did  the  event  dis- 
appoint their  most  sanguine  hopes.  They  seemed 
to  exist  only  in  each  other's  society,  and  their 
happiness  was  diffused  to  all  around.  Every 
tongue  dwelt  on  their  praise?,  and  every  heart 
within  the  sphere  of  their  action  seemed  to  par- 
lake  of  its  benign  influence. 

The  earl  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  young 
and  lovely  family.  Two  sons  and  a  daughter 
had  already  blessed  their  union,  and  no  wish 
which  fortune  or  love  could  gratify,  remained  to 
render  their  felcity  incomplete.  The  loss  of 
their  daughter  in  curly  infancy,  was  the  first 
alloy  of  happiness  that  they  had  experienced, 
and  the  ttroke  fell  heavy  on  the  hearts  of  the 
most  indulgent  of  parents.  But  tho  violence  of 
their  grief  for  this  misfor  une  abated  with  the 
lapse  of  time  ;  their  bliss,  tempered  but  not  de- 
stroyed by  their  loss,  flowed  in  the  even  cliann-.  1 
of  refined  enjoyment,  and  they  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged the  blessings  which  the  kind  hand  of 
providence  yet  showered  upon  them. 

But  in  this  impel  feet  state  we  are  seldom  con- 
tentod  with  present  felicity,  however  eminent. 
We  overlook,  or  disregard  that  which  is  within 
our  power,  and  fly  to  objects  remote  and  uncer- 
tain, for  tho  doubtful  gratification  of  some  rul- 
ing passion. 

Six  years  of  almost  uninterrupted  tranquillity 
and  domesiic  pleasures  had  already  passed  away, 
when  the  first  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  tie 
Third,  called  forth  the  latent  passiou  for  arm*, 
wliich  love  had  suppresstd,  but  not  obliterated. 
His  faithful  band  was  again  drawn  out  and  dili- 
gently practised  in  their  accustomed  exercises. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  took  his  departure  on  that 
fatal  expedition  from  whence  proceeded  every 
misfortune  that  shortly  after  overwhelmed  the 
castle  of  Hardayue. 

Tho  tears  and  entreaties  of  tho  Lady  Mont- 
ville failed  in  their  accustomed  power.  Their 
influence  sunk  under  this  ruling  passion,  and  sho 
yielded  up  her  solicitations  and  her  happiness  to 
what  her  lord  represented  as  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. She  saw  his  departure  with  heart-rending 
anguish,  and  dismal  anticipations  of  the  fate 
that  hung  heavy  upon  her. 

The  parting  is  described  with  great  feeling  by 
their  historian.  He  enters  into  all  their  afflic- 
tions with  the  most  tender  sympathy,  and  be- 
wails in  expressive  terms,  the  fatal  propensity  to 
which  every  joy,  every  endearing  pleasure  was 
sacrificed. 

A  short  time  confirmed  their  sad  forebodings, 
and  brought  the  melancholy  intelligence,  that 
the  earl,  with  his  party,  had  been  entirely  cut  off 
in  a  secret  and  unsuccessful  expedition.  At  the 
head  of  his  little  band  he  long  withstood  the 
shock  of  a  force  infinitely  superior  in  numbers  ; 
he  fell,  and  his  faithful  followers,  disdaining  to 
fly  or  yield,  formed  with  their  bodies  a  rampart 
round  their  beloved  chief. 

Distracted  with  tho  dreadful  tidings,  the  Lady 
Montville  for  some  days  fell  into  a  kind  of  stupe- 
faction, from  which  she  only  recovered  to  display 
the  ruins  of  a  mind  that  had  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  her  calamities.  The  author  here  again 
breaks  out  into  all  tho  violence  of  grief  at  the 
recollection  of  tiiis  melancholy  time,  when,  de- 
spoiled of  in  vital  powers,  the  castle  seomed  to 
be  enveloped  iu  funereal  gloom,  the  dismayed 
inhabitants  wandered  through  the  halls  and  pas- 
sages with  sadness  painted  on  their  counten- 
ances, and  the  dread  silence  only  interrupted  at 
intervals  by  the  slow  footsteps  of  the  servants, 
or  the  sudden  frenzied  screams  of  the  distracted 
lady. 

Lord  Bernard,  the  eldest  son,  was  now  five 
years  of  age,  and  his  jounger  brother,  Edgar 
about  two.  A  kind  and  gentle  disposition  char- 
acterized the  former,  but  the  latter  was  distin- 
guished aud  admired  by  all  the  family  as  the 
perfect  image  of  the  earl.    Those  that  witnessed 


the  misfortunes  that  had  lately  fallen  upon  this 
house,  looked  forward  with  hope  to  that  time, 
when  the  -virtues  of  their  ancestors  should  be 
again  displayed  in  the  maturity  of  the  rising 
progeny. 

At  this  time,  a  distant  relation  of  the  earl's 
took  possession  of  the  castle,  with  an  intention 
to  superintend  the  direction  of  their  affairs  till 
the  recovery  of  the  Lady  Montville,  or  till  the 
eldest  son  should  arrive  at  an  age  when  he 
might  bo  capaMe  of  taking  the  management 
upon  himself.  This  man,  raised  from  obscurity 
by  the  kindness  of  the  earl,  had  been  made  the 
constant  companion  of  his  youth,  and  a  partaker 
in  all  his  various  amusements;  but  he  13  do- 
scribed  as  haughty  and  unfeeling,  attentive  only 
to  his  own  interests,  and  lit de  calculated  to  in- 
spire either  love  or  esteem. 

The  remainder  of  this  narrative  I  have  given 
in  the  author's  own  words;  that  is,  as  near  as 
possible,  in  what  may  not  improperly  be  styled 
a  translation  from  the  obsoleto  diction  of  the 
time  in  which  it  was  written  : 

"The  grief  for  the  death  of  the  carl,  aud  the 
unhappy  state  of  his  lady,  diffused  itself  over  the 
cattle.  Tca-8  were  seen  in  every  eye;  every 
tongue  dwelt  on  tho  mournful  event.  Independ- 
ent of  the  love  and  gratitude  which  I  bore  to- 
wards hixj,  could  I  have  beheld  this  without 
being  struck  with  sorrow  ?  But  he  still  appeared 
unmoved  ;  he  heard  of  ihe  death  of  the  friends 
who  had  cherished  and  supported  him,  aud  he 
still  remain-.d  unmoved.  Alas,  his  heart  was 
Steeled  by  ambition ;  he  saw  his  approaching 
greatness,  and  felt  not  for  the  woes  of  others. 

"Destitute  of  every  hope  and  cumfort,  wild 
aiid  frantic  with  the  pressure  of  her  afflictions, 
his  unhappy  widowed  lady  sunk  to  the  grave. 
I  followed  her  p.ilo  corpse,  I  wept  over  her  as 
they  lowered  her  revered  remains.  My  heart 
bled,  it  was  rent,  it  was  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish; tho  night  witnessed  my  sorrows  as  I 
mourned  my  last  friend. 

"  Uiteo,  as  I  lay  on  the  cold  ground  that 
covers  her,  1  call  to  mind  her  transient  happi- 
ness, I  recollected  her  dawning  bli&s,  I  trace  tho 
hurrying  minutes  as  they  passed,  I  seo  the  days 
of  joy  and  pleasure  hastening  imperceptibly 
away,  I  see  the  gathering  ciouds  of  dire  misfor- 
tune moving  heavily  along,  like  the  storms  of 
the  mountains  falling  with  impetuous  force. 

"  Thus  the  declining  sun  crimsons  the  west- 
ern horizon  with  the  splendor  of  his  beams, 
while  the  threatening  tempest  growls  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  thus  ho  sinks  iu  beauteous  effulgence,  and 
thus  black  storms  succeed  his  departure,  and 
blot  his  last  faint  gleams  with  turUd  vapors. 

*'  The  shocks  of  misfortune  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  Soon  the  children, 
the  only  remuining  stay  of  this  noble  family,  de- 
scended to  an  early  grave.  Withered  like  the 
blossoms  of  spring  by  the  pestilential  blast,  they 
bowed  their  beauteous  heads  and  sunk  in  death. 
"  Overwhelmed  with  reiterated  calamities,  I 
stood  with  stupid  as:onishmont,  gazing  at  the 
dire  progr;ss  of  fate.  Sy  the  darksome  way  of 
the  benighted  and  lost  traveller,  receives  the 
sudden  illumination  of  some  glaring  meteor, 
whose  transitory  beam  displays  to  his  view  all 
the  horrors  of  a  trackless  waste.  As  with  deep 
melancholy  ho  gazes  oa  the  fleeting  lustre,  his 
dismayed  heart,  bereft  of  every  hope,  sinks  with 
its  expiring  beam, — and  desolate,  forlorn,  and 
miserable,  he  pursues  tho  devious  course  with 
wearied  and  uncertain  steps. 

"  A  night  ever  to  be  remembered,  a  night 
dismal  and  tremendous,  terminated  the  tragic 
scene.  Loud  pealing  thunders  shook  the  castle 
to  its  foundations  ;  the  blue  lightnings  blazed  in 
the  court,  and  shivered  the  towering  battlements. 
Soon  a  dismal  cry  aroused  my  torpid  mind  ;  the 
flames  burst  with  violence  from  the  western 
buildings,  the  air  was  charged  with  fire.  All 
nature  seemed  to  combine  for  its  destruction ; 
the  loud  blast  drove  it  on  with  impetuous  fury, 
and  the  pale  ashes  and  roaring  thunder  mingled 
in  the  dreadful  scene. 

"The  succeeding  day  saw  this  once  noble 
edifice  an  abandoned  heap  of  ruins.  I,  who  had 
long  beheld  it  in  its  magnificence,  alone  returned 
to  view  it  again.  It  recalled  to  my  mind  all  the 
events  of  former  times.  I  felt  the  change  which 
a  few  fleeting  days  had  effected,  and  the  contrast 
rent  my  soul. 

"  Now,  bereft  of  every  comfort,  I  sit  forlorn 
on  the  mossy  stones.  I  mark  the  course  of  the 
declining  sun,  and  think  on  tho  unhappy  fate  of 
my  benefactors.  'Tis  now  night,  the  moon- 
beam trembles  tlirough  the  crannied  wall,  and 
falls  with  checquered   light  among  the  ruined 


arches.  From  the  dark  apertures,  thin  spectres 
seem  to  glide,  and  beckon  me  to  follow.  The 
howling  of  the  distant  watch-dog  suddenly  in- 
vades my  ear ;  they  fly,  and  a  faint  and  melan- 
choly murmur  seems  to  issue  from  among  the 
ruins. 

The  door,  waving  to  the  breeze  on  its  grating 
hinges,  a'one  breaks  the  solemn  stillness,  or  shut 
by  the  sudden  blast,  resounds  in  sullen  echoes 
through  the  hollow  vaulted  caverns  ;  the  dying 
zephyr  sighs  through  the  long  grass,  then  sinks 
to  calmness.  Again  mute  contemplation  re- 
sumes her  seat. 

"  O  happiness,  whither  art  thou  fled  ?  0  days 
of  peace  and  joy,  now  past  forever,  how  short, 
how  fleeting,  were  your  dtlightful  icomen'.s  ! 
All  is  now  past ;  my  friends  are  dead — dejected 
I  wander  among  these  ruins,  my  soul  lies  buried 
among  them  ;  the  adder  that  glides  with  silver 
scales  through  the  narrow  chink,  or  the  bat  who 
flits  through  the  dusky  gloom,  arc  now  my  only 
companions,  they  alone  shut  not  the  mansion 
of  desolation  and  of  woo. 

"  On  these  scenes,  now  enveloped  in  ruin  and 
night,  overshadowed  by  the  black  clouds  of  mis- 
fortune, tho  dawning  day  shall  again  pour  its 
lig  t — pleasure  shall  again  dance  within  this 
court.  But  not  for  me; — no  more  shall  the 
friends  of  my  youth  quit  their  i  arrow  tells,  lo 
more  shall  the  smiling  looks  of  welcome  learn 
from  the  cuuutcnames  of  my  benefactors.  Tho 
cold  and  siloat  tomb  alone  awaits  me.  There 
shall  I  sink,  avoided  and  shunned  by  the  giddy 
and  vain.  No  tear  shall  drop  on.  the  wretch's 
grave,  no  sigh  shall  heave  as  I  descend  to  the 
cold  earth." 

Tho  manuscript  here  ceases ;  the  unhappy 
mourner,  depressed  with  accumulated  affliction*, 
drops  his  pen,  and  leaves  the  imagination  to 
trace  the  progress  of  his  grief,  till  the  welcome 
baud  of  death  kindly  administered  the  only 
balm  to  ease  his  woe-worn  heart. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Frail  man,  how  vaiious  Is  thy  lot  below* 
To-day,  though  gates  propitious  blow, 
To-morrow  the  gay  scene  deforms : 
Tbon  all  around 
The  thunder's  sound 

Rolls  rattling  on,  through  heav'n's  profound, 
And  down  rush  all  the  storms. — Eeattib. 

The  time  which  Lord  Albert  had  fixed  for 
the  term  of  his  continuance  with  his  friend  had 
now  expired,  and  Giraldus  felt  all  the  irtpa- 
tienco  of  a  lover  once  more  to  return  to  the  cas- 
tlo  of  tho  Baron  St.  Austin ;  nor  could  the 
friendly  endeavors  of  the  gentleman,  nor  his 
own  philosophy,  longer  restrain  the  increasing 
anxiety  of  his  heart.  Loid  Albert  perceived 
his  pain,  and  kindly  resolving  not  to  prolong  his 
torments,  fixed  on  the  succeeding  d«y  for  their 
departure. 

Early  in  the  morning,  therefore,  they  left  their 
kind  host  and  proceeded  on  their  journey  to- 
wards the  castle  of  the  baron,  whither  Lord 
Albert  proposed  to  accompany  his  friend.  As 
they  meant  to  reach  this  place  as  early  as  possi- 
ble on  the  following  day,  they  continued  to 
travel  on  till  long  after  the  close  of  the  evening. 
It  became  exceedingly  dark,  and  their  way  was 
doubtful.  In  this  exigency  they  agreed  to  pro- 
ceed slowly,  while  the  two  servants  went  for- 
ward in  quest  of  some  place  where  they  might 
rest  for  the  night.  If  they  discovered  any  such 
place  within  a  certain  time,  one  was  ordered  to 
remain  and  prepare  for  their  reception  and  the 
other  to  remain  and  guide  them. 

As  they  were  well  armed,  they  felt  no  alarm 
at  being  thus  left  to  themselves,  but  pursued 
their  way  for  some  time  without  meeting  or 
hearing  of  the  servants.  At  length  an  appre- 
hension arose  that  they  had  taken  a  different 
road,  (which  in  reality  was  the  case,)  and  they 
stopped  to  deliberate  on  what  measures  it  would 
be  most  proper  to  pursue.  After  some  hesitation 
they  determined  to  proceed  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, until  they  should  either  meet  with  them  or 
some  place  where  they  could  remain. 

But  their  expectations  were  still  deferred  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  hour  of  midnight  was  ap- 
proaching without  any  prospect  of  success  ;  the 
road,  too,  became  still  more  obscure  and  un- 
even, and  they  were  compelled  to  proceed  with 
still  greater  caution.  They  now  repented  hav- 
ing travelled  after  dark  in  a  country  with  which 
neither  of  them  was  acquainted ;  but  to  repino 
was  useless,  and  under  such  circumstances  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  go  forward. 

At  length  a  ruddy  light  suddenly  overspread 
the  western  horizon  ;  and  as  they  travelled  ou, 
its  brightness  increased.  It  seemed  to  glow  on  the 
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edges  of  the  heavy  clouds,  and  throw  ji  gloom  on 
tho  distant  hills.  Thoy  stood  for  some  mlnutos 
to  contemplate  it,  and  wow  at  Length  persuaded' 
that  it  proceeded  from  some  groat  Arc  i  tho 
direction   lay  noarly  in  their  routo,  and   thoy 

quickened  their  pace,  regardless  of  the  fl ira 

of  tho  road. 

After  travelling  for  near  an  boar,  they  sud- 
denly emerged  from  a  wood  that  had  for  some 
time  entirely  concealed  it  from  thoir  view,  and 
found  themselves  on  tho  margin  of  an  extensive 
piece  of  water.  At  tho  further  end  ol  this  thoy 
could  perceive  n  largo  edifice,  from  every  tipt-r- 
turo  of  which  (lit:  Games  now  poured  forth  with 
violence ;  tho  reflection  on  tho  water  was  tre- 
mendously grand  and  awful,  tho  Burfuco  of  tho 
hike  seemed  to  glow  with  tho  inverted  blaze  like 
liquid  tiro,  while  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  the 
whole  horizon,  caught  the  ruddy  light,  and  ren- 
dered tho  scone  horridly  picturesque. 

Without  regarding  its  beauties,  tho  travellers 
hurried  on  with  increased  speed,  till  they  arrived 
at  the  gate  of  an  antique  castle;  they  entered  ihe 
court-yard  and  passed  through  some  of  the  out- 
ward buildings,  but  without  meeting  a  single 
human  being.  Tho  surprise  of  Lord  Allien!  at 
this  circumstance  was  unbounded;  but  it  did 
not  exceed  that  of  Giraldus  when  ho  discovored 
that  this  wai  the  same  castle  on  which  the  ban 
ditti,  in  whose  company  lie  then  was,  had  made 
their  unsuccessful  attempt. 

There  was  now,  however,  no  time  for  reflec- 
tion; their  exertions  alono  seemed  requisite; 
and  they  determined,  if  possible,  to  enter  the 
castle,  lost  somo  of  the  inhabitants,  unconscious 
of  their  danger,  might  yet  bo  left  sleeping.  The 
fire  was  hitherto  confined  to  about  half  of  the 
lower  pan  of  the  castle  and  most  of  the  upper. 
As  they  approached  they  discovered  that  the 
entrance  was  open,  and,  spite  of  every  danger, 
they  passed  on  to  an  extensive  hall.  The  pro- 
found silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the  crack- 
ling blaze  of  the  lire  or  the  frequent  falling  of 
heavy  beams,  that  every  now  and  then  threatened 
impending  destruction  to  thnse-below. 

A  deep  groan,  that  seemed  to  proceed  from  a 
place  adjoining,  startled  them,  and  once  more 
drew  off  the  attention  from  their  own  danger: 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  however,  was  listened, 
and  they  were  incapable  of  forcing  it  open.  In 
this  exigence  Giraldus  repaired  to  the  outward 
gate,  from  which  he  quickly  wrenched  off  a 
strong  iron  bar,  and  with  this  implement  soon 
opened  himself  a  passage  into  the  room. 

A  blazing  turret  on  the  opposite  side  of  au 
inner  court  threw  a  strong  reflection  of  light 
into  this  apartment:  it  was  filled  with  smoke, 
and  seemed  as  if  it  had  partly  taken  fire.  They 
hastily  sought  every  part  of  it  without  effect, 
when  another  groan  directed  them  to  an  adja- 
cent closet.  The  same  instrument  here  became 
necessary,  and  the  door  was  quickly  demolished. 

Here,  stretched  on  the  ground  and  weltering 
in  his  blood,  lay  a  man,  who,  by  his  dress,  ap- 
peared to  be  some  person  of  distinction;  they 
paused  not,  however,  to  decide,  but  taking  him 
immediately  in  their  arms,  conveyed  him  to  the 
outer  court.  Scarcely  was  this  business  accom- 
plished, when  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
building  gave  way,  and  fell  with  a  hideous  crash 
into  the  apartments  which  they  had  just  quitted. 
The  flames  from  the  inner  court  now  appeared 
to  rage  with  redoubled  violence,  and  the  whole 
atmosphere  seemed  charged  with  the  fiery  par- 
ticles that  arose  from  the  fall  of  the  building. 

A  band  of  peasants  from  a  village  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  disturbed  by  the  noise,  just  ar- 
rived in  the  critical  moment  when  they  were  ut- 
terly at  a  loss  how  to  act.  To  them  the  gentle- 
men entrusted  the  care  of  the  wounded  stranger, 
and  they  immediately  conveyed  him  away  to  the 
nearest  village,  accompanied  by  Lord  Albert  and 
Giraldus.  Pait  of  the  peasants  remained,  not 
with  the  view  of  doing  any  good,  but  merely  to 
indulge  their  curiosity  with  a  view  of  this  terri- 
ble conflagration. 

The  surprise  of  the  travellers  at  the  state  in 
which  they  had  found  the  castle,  increased  as 
they  dwelt  on  this  extraordinary  circumstance. 
Giraldus  remembered  the  number  of  servants 
with  which  it  seemed  to  abound  at  the  time  when 
the  banditti  had  made  their  attack ;  but  now  the 
entire  desardon  of  it  by  all  except  the  wounded 
stranger,  who  seemed,  from  the  precaution  of 
fastening  the  doors,  to  have  been  abandoned  to 
inevitable  destruction,  was  an  incident  that  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  explain. 

The  peasants  could  only  inform  them  that  the 
Baron  Filzwaltcr  was  the  proprietor  of  the  cas- 
tle.    They  seemed  to  entertain  a  suspicion  that 


it  win  him  whom  thoy  were  m. v.  carrying,  "'id' 
thoir  approhi  n  Eon  v.  ■  re  confirmed  on  thoir  ar- 
rival "I  the  villago,  whoro,  with  groat  difficulty, 
thoy  al  Length  con  i  eyed  him. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  ho  was  pul  to  bed, 
and  thoy  proceeded  to  oxamine  bis  wounds. 
Thoj  found  thai  ho  hail  been  stabbed  in  soveral 
places,  i  in  thoy  were  not  sufficiontjudgestopro 
Douncc  the  degree  of  danger  in  which  ho  waUi 
On  Inquiry  they  learned  that  no  surgoon  dwelt 
within  six  miles  of  tho  village — tho  nearest  was 

the  aftme  who  Imd  been  applied  to  lor  Lord  Al- 
bert. To  dispatch  a  peasant,  thoy  feared  would 
occasion  too  much  delay  ;  and  us  Giraldus  was 
well  acquainted,  with  tho  road,  after  Home  friend- 
ly altercation  it  was  agreed  that  ho  should  go, 
while  Lord  Albert  watched  ovor  the  safety  of 
the  baron  till  bid  return. 

Tho  nearest  way  lay  closo  by  tho  castle  of 
Ilardavue,  and  (bough  Giraldus  felt  an  involun- 
tary horror  at  tho  recollection  of  this  place,  yet 
he  determined  to  take  that  course,  as  it  would 
prolong  time  too  much  to  keep  tho  main  road. 
As  ho  npproached  tho  gateway  ho  was  not  desti- 
tute of  some  supernatural  terrors.  He  turned 
and  gave  a  fearful  look  into  tho  court  as  he  passed 
by.  bui  could  discern  no  object  through  tho  pro- 
found gloom,  and  ho  hastened  on  to  the  place  of 
his  destination. 

In  about  an  hour  ho  arrived  there,  and  the 
surgeon  immediately  accompanied  him  back  to 
the  village.  Ho  was  greatly  surprised  at  the  in- 
formation which  Giraldus  gave  him  respecting 
the  castle  of  the  Baron  Fitzwalter,  and  was 
equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  so  strange  an 
event. 

As  soon  as  they  had  cleared  the  hills  which 
bounded  this  valley,  they  beheld  the  fire  yet 
blazing  in  the  distance,  and  strongly  illuminating 
the  opposite  mountains,  while  the  castle  of  Har- 
daync  seemed  to  frown  with  still  deeper  gloom, 
surrounded  by  the  black  and  dreary  heath. 

The  surgeon  entertained  but  small  hopes  for 
tho  recovery  of  the  baron.  He  however  exerted 
all  his  skill,  and  continued  with  his  patieut  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  night,  while  Lord  Al- 
bert and  his  companion  took  up  their  abode  in  a 
neighboring  cottage,  and  there  determined  to 
await  the  issue. 

In  the  morning  they  repaired  to  the  castle, 
which  was  still  burning,  but  met  with  nothing 
that  could  load  to  a  discovery  of  the  cause  of  its 
apparent  desertion.  The  peasants  from  all  the 
neighboring  hamlets  had  now  surrounded  it,  and 
we;e  gathered  in  parties,  listening  to  the  super- 
stitious and  marvellous  explanations  of  their 
more  eloquent  neighbors.  Some  asserted  that 
it  had  been  fired  by  lightning ;  others  said  the 
servants  had  done  it,  after  plundering  the  castle 
and  murdering  their  master.  The  latter,  indeed, 
wore  an  air  of  great  probability,  from  the  state 
in  winch  it  had  been  discovered,  but  it  was  a 
mere  opiniou,  on  which  no  reliance  could  be 
placed. 

The  nodding  turrets  that  yet  remained  stand- 
ing, destitute  of  their  wonted  support,  seemed  to 
wave  with  the  breeze,  and  by  their  threatening 
aspects  kept  the  curious  multitude  at  a  wary 
distance. 

Prom  them  Lord  Albert  learned  that  the  baron 
was  but  little  esteemed  by  the  neighboring  peo- 
ple. They  described  him  as  rapacious,  haughty 
and  cruel,  and  seemed  to  have  scarcely  any  pity 
for  his  misfortune.  The  loss  of  his  son,  who 
was  headstrong  and  perverse,  in  the  engagement 
with  the  banditti,  had  for  a  time  deprived  him  of 
his  reason,  and  on  his  recovery  had  added  a 
greater  degree  of  asperity  to  his  temper.  The 
smile  that  sat  on  the  countenances  of  some  of 
his  tenants  who  were  present,  was  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  information,  but  every 
one  seemed  to  lament  the  death  of  his  lady, 
who,  they  naturally  concluded,  had  shared  the 
same  fate  as  the  baron. 

The  gentlemen  now  returned  to  the  village, 
where  they  remained  for  two  days  more.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  surgeon  scarcely  ever  quitted 
his  patient,  who  bad  recovered  the  use  of  his 
speech,  but  was,  in  general,  extremely  delirious. 
As  the  event  was  yet  very  doubtful,  and  their  ac- 
commodation at  the  cottage  exceedingly  indiffer- 
ent, it  was  agreed,  after  repeated  refusals  on  the 
part  of  Giraldus,  that  he  should  return  to  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  St.  Austin,  while  Lord  Al- 
bert awaited  the  issue,  of  which  he  promised  to 
send  immediate  intelligence  to  his  friend,  and  to 
follow  after  as  soon  as  circumstances  would 
permit. 

Having  thus  adjusted  this  affair,  Giraldus  was 
desirous  of  seeing  the  baron  in  the  evening  pre- 


\ii»ii-.  to  Mh  departure,  and  Lord  Albert  nei-om- 
panlcd  him  to  the  apart at.  Ho  lay  apparent- 
ly sense]*  ■  ,i:i   ■  ■■■    cl I  and  III     rlsagi 

:  |'M  .I  n  nil  the  paleness  of  death*  Tien  ap 
proocb,  however,  aroust  d  him.  I  lo  throw  o 
wild  glance   toward  ■  them,  gave  a   suddi  n  and 

frantic  start,  and l.  lifl  lot  i  on  his  pillow. 

Alarmed  al  bis  si  nation,  tboy  immediately 
withdrew  and  sent  in  the  surg ,  who  had  fortu- 
nately just   arrived.    Jn  a  short  time  he  en 

out  ami  dissipated   their  concern,  by  informing 

them  thai  DO  bad  only  fainted  ;   but  he  cautioned 

thriii  in  future  not  lo  Miil'r  any  but    tin;  n<  0      n 

ry  persons  to  be  about  htm,  a«  in  his  pre  ■  ol 
weak  slate  any  sudden  agitation  might  prove  fa- 
tal This  Lord  Albert  promised,  and  thoy  re- 
tired to  their  cottage. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  G'raldiiM  quit- 
ted tho  villagO,  and  bis  friend  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger to  the  eastlc  of  Melbourne,  lent  his  hav- 
ing heen  separated  from  his  servants  should 
prove  a  cause  of  apprehension  and  alarm  to  tho 
earl. 

It  will  now  bo  proper  to  mako  known  the 
cause  of  this  misfortune,  though  every  circirn- 
stance  that  attended  it  was  not  discovered  till 
some  years  after  the  event, 

It  may  bo  remembered  that  when  tho  officers 
of  justice  had  destroyed,  as  they  thought,  the 
last  remains  of  the  banditti  two  who  were  wound- 
ed in  the  former  affair  appearing  nearly  dead, 
were  left  unmolested.  Ono  of  those,  however, 
was  not  so  desperately  wounded  as  they  had  im- 
agined, though  he  was  too  much  so  to  give  his 
companions  any  assistance  ;  when,  therefore,  ho 
saw  that  their  fate  was  incvitab!o,  he  took  ad  van- 
tage of  the  interval  while  they  were  busily  en- 
gaged, to  smear  his  face  with  blood,  and  then 
counterfeited  death. 

When  the  confusion  was  over,  and  he  had 
heard  the  departure  of  the  horses,  he  arose,  and 
taking  only  a  stick  to  suppcrt  himself,  crawled 
out  of  the  dungeon  and  made  his  way  to  the 
court-yard ;  from  thence,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  weakness,  he  immediately  departed,  and 
by  sunrise  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  heath. 
Here  he  obtained  shelter  at  the  cottage  of  a  peas- 
ant, to  whom  he  gave  au  account  of  his  having 
been  met  and  wounded  by  the  banditti  on  the 
preceding  evening,  as  he  was  travelling  towards 
his  home  ;  his  story  was  believed,  and  they  per- 
mitted him  to  remain  a  few  days  till  he  was 
somewhat  more  able  to  pursue  his  course.  He 
then  continued  his  route,  by  short  journeys,  to  a 
place  near  sixty  miles  distant,  where,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  large  forest,  another  and  superior 
party  of  banditti  with  whom  the  others  had  oc- 
casionally been  leagued,  held  their  subterrane- 
ous abode  ;  and  here  he  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity till  his  wound  was  healed. 

The  party  heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of 
their  friends  with  gloomy  sorrow  and  fierce  in- 
dignation. They  vowed  to  devote  themselves 
to  revenge  their  death  or  share  their  fate  ;  and  as 
they  deliberated  on  various  plans,  their  savage 
souls  were  elated  with  anticipations  of  success. 

Another  scheme,  however,  which  they  had 
then  in  view,  suspended  for  some  time  the  fate 
of  the  Baron  Fitzwalter,  and  intestine  divisions 
respecting  the  sharing  of  a  considerable  booty, 
bid  fair  to  set  it  altogether  aside,  by  turning 
their  arms  against  each  other.  By  the  authority 
of  their  leader,  peace  and  unanimity  were  at 
length  restored,  and  the  subject  was  again  re- 
newed. It  was,  however,  a  very  hazardous  busi- 
ness, and  required  all  their  caution  and  dcliber- 
fcion,  and  was,  therefore,  discussed  with  more 
than  ordinary  circumspection. 

"When  the  stated  time  drew  nigh,  they  sent  out 
a  reconnoitering  party,  with  orders  to  make  the 
castle  of  Hardayne  their  residence,  to  endeavor 
in  disguise  to  gain  an  entrance  into  the  castle, 
and  to  lie  in  ambush  as  frequently  as  possible, 
with  a  view  of  taking  some  of  the  servants  pris- 
oners— a  circumstance  that  would  considerably 
tend  to  aid  their  design. 

The  latter  plan  succeeded  even  beyond  their 
expectation.  The  unfortunate  man  who  had  be- 
fore betrayed  them,  with  two  of  his  fellow  ser- 
vants, were  returning  home  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  when  they  were  suddenly  surrounded 
by  the  party  in  ambuscade.  Unarmed,  and  in- 
capable of  defending  themselves,  they  were  im- 
mediately bound,  gagged,  and  carried  off  to  the 
distant  abode  of  the  banditti. 

The  intelligence  which  they  extorted  from 
these  unfortunate  men,  proved  extremely  useful. 
The  strength  of  the  guard,  their  negligence,  a 
description  of  the  secret  passages  of  the  castle, 
and   above  all,  the  place  where   the  treasures 


■■  ■  '    i  opt,  v..i  -  obtained  from  their  priBonern,  It 

in  perhnj ireely  ncei      iry  to  add,  that  when 

they  bad  |  rocurod  ovcry  Information  which  thoy 
could  glvo,  f  In  -.  took  ■  ii<"  m  1 1  moans  to  prevent 
the  frustration  of  thoir  plans,  by  putting-it  out 
of  choir  power  to  divulge  mop-. 

tfotwith  landing  the  apparent  fiimws  of  the 
timo,  thoy  were  unwilling  to  trust  anything  to 
chance,  and  in  order  to  lull  to  u  fatal  security 

Mir  i  ii  pi  which  tho  sudden  -ll:  appearance 

of  his  KervantH  might  have  excited  in  ihe  baron, 
they  agreed  to  dc&r  their  expedition  for  Homo 
months  longer. 

Ai  length  thin  BOCrcl  and  horrid  enterprise  was 
again  BCtonfoot.  Thoy  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity, when  but  a  umall  number  was  retained 
as  guards  at  the  COStlo,  and  by  a  bold  and  suc- 
cessful stratagem,  gained  an  entrance  into  one 
of  tho  secret  passages,  soon  after  tho  close  of 
tho  evening,  while  the  remainder  wailed  without, 
concealed  in  the  coppice,  to  second  the  efforts  of 
thoir  comrades.  The  diKappcanincc  of  the 
lights,  in  the  upper  rooms,  when  most  of  the  ser- 
vants bad  retired  to  bed,  was  the  signal  for  at- 
tack. They  silently  issued  from  their  hiding 
place  and  surprised  the  guard  at  the  gate,  who, 
not  dreaming  of  an  enemy  within  the  walls, 
were  almost  buried  in  sleep,  and  fell  an  easy 
and  silent  sacrifice  to  tho  successful  banditti. 
The  gateH  were  then  opened  with  the  same  cau- 
tion for  their  companions,  some  of  whom  were 
immediately  stationed  on  the  outside,  to  prevent 
all  chance  of  escape ;  and  as  the  alarm  bell 
might  yet  summon  the  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  and  possibly  intercept  their  own 
retreat,  they  proceeded  with  the  most  cautious 
vigilance  and  profound  silence. 

A  sudden  scream  from  two  of  the  servants, 
however,  alarmed  the  baron,  who  had  not  yet 
retired  to  bed.  Unconscious  of  the  danger,  he 
immediately  seized  a  light,  and  descended  to  the 
parlor,  where  he  was  met  by  some  of  the  ban- 
ditti, who  after  wounding  him,  as  they  thought, 
mortally,  drew  him  into  the  adjoining  closet  and 
fastened  the  door. 

The  rest  of  the  castle  was  quickly  ravaged, 
and  his  lady  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury,  in  her 
own  room.  All  the  plunder  was  then  collected 
into  the  centre  of  the  court,  and  fire  applied  to 
every  part  of  the  edifice.  In  about  half  an  hour 
the  flames  burst  forth  from  every  side,  and  the 
successful  troop,  burthened  with  their  prodigious 
booty,  often  turned  with  joy  to  behold  the  effect 
of  their  severe  and  barbarous  revenge. 

Tho  division  of  their  spoil,  however,  some 
time  afterwards,  was  attended  with  such  vio'ent 
dissensions,  that  they  prevented  the  hovering 
hand  of  justice,  by  sacrificing  each  other  to  then- 
brutal  fury. 

While  Lord  Albert  remained  at  the  village  to 
await  the  event  of  the  wounds  which  the  baron 
had  received,  Giraldus  pursued  his  course  to  the 
castle  of  his  friend — the  habitation  of  the  mis- 
tress of  his  soul.  As  he  entered  the  park,  he 
felt  all  those  pleasing  emotions  which  a  near  ap- 
proach to  those  we  love,  after  a  tedious  absence, 
naturally  inspires,  and  he  was  proceeding  on  to 
the  castle,  when  a  servant  whom  he  met,  inform- 
ed him  that  the  Lady  Elvina  had  walked  out 
alone. 

In  tho  expectation  of  meeting  with  her  at  the 
summer-house,  he  left  his  horse  and  repaired 
thither,  but  as  he  approached,  lie  was  suddenly 
aroused  from  his  reverie  by  a  loud  shriek.  He 
flew  with  impatient  eagerness  to  the  building, 
and  throwing  open  the  door,  beheld  Elvina  in 
the  hands  of  three  men,  who  seemed  preparing 
to  carry  her  off.  At  the  6ight  of  him  she'gavo 
a  sudden  scream  of  joy,  and  fainted  away. 

Giraldus,  half  frantic  with  passion,  scarcely 
recognized,  in  the  principal  of  thtse  men,  the 
countenance  of  Sir  Alan  Everard  ;  but  pressing 
forward,  with  his  unsheathed  sword  he  beat 
down  the  guard  of  las  adversary,  and  by  a  furi- 
ous blow  with  the  hilt,  laid  him  senseless  on  the 
floor.  Then  turning  to  tho  servants,  who  stood 
trembling  at  bis  violence,  he  sternly  ordered 
them  to  remove  the  body  from  his  sight.  ■  There 
was  no  necessity  to  repeat  his  commands — they 
were  instantly  executed,  and  he  now  applied 
himself  to  the  recovery  of  Elvina. 

Soon  as  she  had  regained  her  recollection,  and 
her  emotions  and  terror  had  somewhat  subsided, 
she  thanked  Giraldns  with  all  the  warmth  of 
gratitude  for  bis  timely  and  generous  exertions, 
and  explained  to  him  the  cause  of  this  base  at- 
tempt of  Sir  Alan. 

"And  but  for  you,"  she  continued,  "  I  might 
at  this  moment  have  been  hurried  far  away,  torn 
from  the  arms  of  a  dear  and   indulgent  parent, 
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and  concealed  forever  from  his  distracted  search. 
What  days  of  unavailing  and  bitter  anguish 
have  yon  prevented,  and  what  grarimde  do  I 
owe  to  my  preserver,  and  to  the  preserver  of  my 
father." 

"  Talk  not  of  gratitude,"  he  replied,  "to  one, 
who,  had  his  life  been  sacrificed,  would  have  bnx 
poorly  repaid  the  many  favors  which  he  has  re- 
ceived from  your  family.  But  surely  it  required 
no  consideration  of  that  nature  to  prompt  me  to 
a  duty  which  it  would  have  been  infemous  to 
have  neglected  even  to  a  stranger.  Judge,  then, 
in  the  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  what  must 
have  been  the  impulse  that  actuated  my  conduct. 
O,  my  Elvina  !  to  what  a  state  I  should  have 
been  reduced,  if  at  my  return  I  had  heard  of 
your  loss.  I  shudder  while  I  think  of  it.  All 
my  misfortunes  would  have  appeared  as  trifles, 
and  this  dire  event  at  length  have  completed  my 
destruction." 

The  looks  of  Elvina  spoke  the  fulness  of  grat- 
itude and  love.  She  arose,  and  Giraldus  accom- 
panied her  towards  the  castle.  She  saw  and  felt 
the  force  of  that  ardent  though  tender,  that  un- 
bounded though  respectful  passion  that  glowed 
in  his  breast ;  she  saw  the  generous  principles 
i  hat  governed  his  actions,  and  led  on  by  the  min- 
gled sensations  which  his  late  service  had  in- 
spired, by  long  founded  and  mutual  affection, 
;md  by  well  tried  worth  and  honor,  she  at  length 
blessed  him  with,  the  avowal  of  a  flame  equally 
tender  and  sincere  as  his  own. 

Transported  with  the  generous  acknowledg- 
ment, he  sunk  on  liis  knee,  and  as  he  pressed 
her  hand  with  ecstacy  to  his  lips,  he  poured 
forth  the  effusions  of  unbounded  love  and  grati- 
tude, and  fervently  vowed  never  to  presume  upon 
that  implicit  confidence  which  she  had  bo  gen- 
erously, so  unreservedly  reposed  in  him.  Thoy 
now  returned  to  the  castle,  where  the,  warm  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  baron  contributed,  with 
his  recent  discovery,  to  fill  the  breast  of  Giraldus 
with  such  transports  as  he  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced, and  he  frequently  felt  inclined  to  con- 
sider it  as  the  effect  of  some  blissful  vision,  from 
which  he  feared  to  awake. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Alan  Evcrard  was  con- 
voyed by  his  servants  to  a  distant  cottage,  where 
he  remained  concealed  till  the  contusion,  which 
the  violence  of  the  blow  had  occasioned,  was 
somewhat  abated.  He  then  returned  homo,  and 
though  his  heart  swelled  with  the  desire  of  re- 
venge, yet  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  baron, 
he  wisely  determined  to  quit  the  country  till 
time  had  in  some  measure  worn  from  his  mind 
the  deep  traces  of  the  intended  injury. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

It  will  bave  blood,  tbey  Fay;  blood  will  have  blood: 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak ; 
Augure  anil  understood  relations  have, 
By  nj!iggot-)»i<.'S,anu  cbougbs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.— Sdaespza re. 

3\e1''lections  on  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day,  banished  sleep  from  the  couch  of  Giraldus. 
All  night  be  gave  way  to  the  happiness  which 
his  discovery  had  inspired.  He  saw  himself 
possessed  not  only  of  the  esteem  but  of  the  love 
of  her  who  had  *so  long  remained  the  objeet  of 
his  inalterable  nfiectkms.  Ecstatic  delight  filled 
his  breast  and  his  felicity  knew  no  bounds. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  intermingling  with  these 
blissful  sensations,  others  of  a  different  nature 
would  arise,  when  he  called  to  mind  his  present 
state  and  the  insuperable  bar  which  fortune  had 
placed  to  the  full  attainment  of  his  hopes.  In 
the  baron  he  acknowledged  a  firm  and  sincere 
friend,  but  he  could  never  entertain  the  idea  that 
he  would  accede  to  his  union  with  Elvina  ;  such 
a.  supposition  he  felt  was  vain  and  improbable, 
and  its  indulgence  only  led  to  a  certain  and  se- 
vere disappointment. 

Thus  situated,  he  endeavored  to  raise  a  scheme 
of  happiness  on  that  foundation  which  necessity 
had  pointed  out ;  to  pursue  those  paths  alone 
which  honor  and  duty  should  direct,  and  to 
leave  the  issue  to  that  Providence  which  had 
hitherto  led  his  unconscious  stepB  through  all 
the  intricate  mazes  by  which  he  had  lately  been 
0urrounded. 

Three  days  of  happy  and  undisturbed  tran- 
quility had  now  passed  away;  they  were  such 
as  Giraldus  had  never  before  experienced  ;  and 
so  fully  was  his  mind  occupied  by  his  own  con- 
cerns, that  he  scarcely  recollected  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  left  his  friend  with  the  Baron 
Fitz  waiter. 

In  the  evening,  however,  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Lo-d  Albeit  with  dispatches  for  Giraldus. 


A  short  note  informed  him  of  the  death  of.  the 
baron  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  referred 
him  for  more  particular  information  to  the  large 
packet  by  which  it  was  accompanied.  Giraldus 
accordingly  broke  open  the-  seals,  and  with 
eager  and  increasing  astonishment  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  To  you  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  last 
confession  ;  to  the  world  it  may  be  proper,  were 
it  only  to  warn  them  to  shun  my  fate.  Knew, 
that  to  boundless  ambition  I  may  ascribe  the 
train  of  successive  crimes  into  which  I  have 
been  led.  Allied  to  the  noble  house  of  Mont- 
ville,  it  early  took  root  in  my  heart ;  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  death  of  my  patron  to  call  forth 
all  its  baleful  force. 

"Restrained  within  due  bounds  before  that 
event,  my  hopes  and  prospects  were  moderated  ; 
they  seemed  annihilated  by  his  marriage.  Hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  me  had  their  influence 
never  revived  :  years  of  unknown  misery  would 
then  have  been  spared  me  ;  nights  of  disturbed 
and  sleepless  anxiety  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed by  tranquil  slumber  ;  the  horrors  of  a  guilty 
conscience,  of  a  conscience  polluted  with  blood, 
would  not  have  raised  tormenting  fiends  to  my 
view,  and  rendered  the  hour  of  darkness  an 
hour  of  dread  3nd  dismay. 

"  But  punishment  has  long  hung  heavy  over 
me.  My  son  fell  an  early  victim  to  his  father's 
crimes, — in  the  bloom  of  youth, — and  the  storm 
has  at  length  fallen  on  my  devoted  head. 

"  0  ye  who  feel  the  dawning  of  ambition  in 
your  hearts,  guard  your  hearts  against  its  flat- 
tering voice.  Behold  in  me  an  object  that  may 
teach  you  early  to  suppress  its  dangerous  influ- 
ence :  by  its  dictates  have  I  been  led  on  from 
injustice  to  guilt,  from  guilt  to  murder,  and  from 
murder  am  now  consigned  to  long  delayed  but 
certain  punishment. 

"  The  death  of  the  carl  of  Montville,  in  an 
expedition  to  France,  was  succeeded  by  the  dis- 
traction of  his  lady ;  she  sunk  under  the  fatal 
blow,  and  a  few  weeks  reunited  her  with  her  de- 
ceased lord.  My  dormant  passions  were  again 
aroused — every  circumstance  seemed  to  second 
my  views — but  two  children  yet  remained.  O 
memory!  why  dost  thou  torment  mc  with  the 
recollection  of  their  artless  innocence!  Why 
hast  thou  ever,  in  tho  very  moment  of  transient 
pleasure,  held  up  the  baleful  image  in  my  view  ! 
Let  mc,  though  horror  creeps  through  my  veins 
as  I  proceed,  let  me  preserve  some  method  in 
my  relation. 

"  These  children  were  now  tho  only  bars  to 
my  ambitious  hopes ;  these  removed,  and  the 
extensive  estates  became  my  own.  Long  I 
meditated  on  tho  measures  that  I  ought  to  pur- 
sue, and  murder  was  at  length  determined  on. 
Pour  servants  of  tried  fidelity,  who  had  long 
been  attached  to  my  interests,  were  entrusted 
with  the  execution.  I  had  decided,  and  I  left  it 
to  them  to  fix  on  the  means.  The  elder  brother 
was  first  devoted  to  destruction. 

"  At  the  dead  of  night  they  took  him  from  his 
bed — from  the  calm  slumbers  of  innocence ; 
they  would  have  conveyed  him  to  the  heath', 
there  to  have  executed  tho  bloody  deed  and 
buried  bis  remains,  but  ho  awoke  as  thoy  crossed 
tho  court.  His  screams  still  vibrato  on  my 
heart.  I  heard  them,  as  I  traced  their  procecd- 
ings,  from  the  window  of  my  apartment.  Fear- 
ful of  a  discovery,  they  concealed  themselves 
beneath  the  pedestal,  and  plunged  a  dagger  to 
his  heart. 

"  0  !  can  I  ever  forget  to  describe  tho  horrors 
of  the  silence  that  ensued !  I  heard  his  last  sob. 
The  whole  weight  of  my  crime  fell  on  my 
heart  like  a  thunderbolt;  the  assassin  with 
bloody  hands  appeared  before  mo,  and  I  scream- 
ed with  horror.  He  saw  my  distraction  and 
wisely  avoided  me,  or  that  dreadful  night  had 
witnessed  more  than  a  single  murder. 

"  Thus  far  my  schemes  were  executed  ;  and  I 
found  that  instead  of  being  the  happiest  I  was 
now  become  the  most  miserable  of  men.  Al- 
ready I  had  dealt  too  much  in  blood,  and  half 
my  purpose  yet  remained  unexecuted.  A  pang 
of  severe  remorse  saved  the  life  of  the  younger 
brother,  as,  with  a  heart  rendered  still  more  Bav- 
age  by  despair,  I  was  about  to  order  his  imme- 
diate execution :  his  fate  wavored  on  an  even 
balance,  hut  humanity  (may  I  use  the  term) 
preponderated.  Herbert,  my  infernal  agent, 
awaited  with  anxiety  to  execute  my  orders  :  he 
received  my  commands  to  convey  the  young 
Edgar  immediately  from  the  castle  to  some  dis- 
tant village,  with  a  sullcnness  that  expressed 
how  little  he  was  pleased  witn  my  lenity.  Their 
I  nurse  was  speedily  conveyed  to  a  remote  habita- 


tion, where  death  soon  put  an  end  to  her  suspi- 
cions. 

"In  the  morning  I  mentioned  with  indiffer- 
ence, that  the  children  hnd  been  removed  to  a 
distant  castle,  where  I  had  fixed  their  abode  till 
the  age  of  maturity.  The  circumstance  seemed 
an  object  of  indifference  to  the  generality,  and 
was  therefore  readily  believed.  The  report  of 
their  death  by  an  epidemic  fever,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  months,  gained  the  same'eredit,  and  in- 
duced me  openly  to  claim  the  valuable  domains. 

"But  the  terrors  of  my  conscience  were  not 
so  easily  allayed ;  all  my  magnificent  posses- 
sions could  not  blot  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
means  by  which  I  had  obtained  them.  I  saw 
tho  insufficiency  of  riches  to  calm  a  guilty 
breast,  and  I  cursed  my  folly  with  the  bitterest 
execrations. 

"  My  servants,  all  but  the  villains  who  had 
aided  my  purpose,  beheld  me  with  fear  and 
trembling.  I  thought  myself  detested  and 
avoided  by  all,  and  became  nearly  frantic.  The 
castle  was  hateful  to  my  sight ;  I  imputed  to  it 
all  the  disquiet  of  my  mind,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  a  tremendous  thunder-storm,  when  the 
blazing  lightnings  seemed  to  aiel  my  views,  with 
a  daring  and  desperate  hand  I  set  fire  to  the 
western  apartments. 

"  The  conflagration  was  dreadful.  The  ser- 
vants scarcely  preserved  themselves  from  its 
fury,  and  I  beheld  with  gloomy  satisfaction,  the 
magnificent  pile  that  I  had  rendered  myself  mis- 
erable to  obtain,  a  prey  to  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. The  officious  zeal  of  my  servants  pre- 
served a  small  portion,  though  scarcely  sufficient 
to  convey  an  idea  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  I 
retired  to  a  neighboring  castle  that  had  long 
been  neglected,  and  was  partly  fallen  to  decay. 

"  Here  I  determined  to  fix  my  residence,  and 
strive  by  all  tho  means  in  my  power  to  drive 
away  reflection.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  I 
was  married,  and  the  care  of  an  only  sou  con- 
tributed in  some  measure  to  calm  my  soul ;  but 
often,  indeed,  would  all  the  horrors  of  my  con- 
science return  with  accumulated  force,  and 
threaten  to  overwhelm  my  distracted  mind. 

"  To  return  to  the  young  Edgar.  Need  I 
mention  it  ?  have  you  not  already  discovered  in 
yourself  that  unhappy  youth  1  the  supposed 
nephew  of  Herbert,  tho  brother  of  the  murder- 
ed Lord  Bernard,  and  now  the  earl  of  Mont- 
villo  'i  You  are  he  whom  I  sometimes  approved, 
sometimes  condemned  mytclf  for  having  spared. 

"  I  heard  of  your  progress  in  the  affections  of 
the  Baron  St.  Austin.  I  heard  it  with  a  malig- 
nancy that  frequently  upbraided  my  mistaken 
lenity.  I  however  withheld  myself  from  vio- 
lence, till  some  alarming  expressions  which  you 
made  use  of,  in  your  parting  conversation  with 
Herbert,  again  aroused  me.  He  immediately 
communicated  his  apprehensions  to  mo.  Alarm- 
ed at  the  intelligence,  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
that  our  whole  plot  was  discovered,  and  ordering 
all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  secret, 
into  my  apartment,  I  upbraided  them  with  their 
treachery,  and  threatened  immediate  vengeance. 

"  They  solemnly  and  sternly  denied  the 
charge,  and  as  a  convincing  proof  of  their  in- 
tegrity, promised  with  horrid  imprecations  in- 
stantly to  seek  you  out  and  murder  you.  I  was 
terrified,  alarmed,  maddened  with  tho  supposed 
discovery.  I  listened  with  eagerness  to  every 
proposal  that  was  made,  but  I  shuddered  at  the 
thoughts  of  murder,  and  at  length  consented 
that  they  should  use  their  endeavors  to  take  you 
alive. 

"  They  departed  by  different  roads.  One  of 
them  returned  no  more,  but  his  body  was  after- 
wards found  at  the  castle  of  Hardayne ;  the 
other  two  united  together,  and  discovered  you  at 
the  beacon,  where,  after  procuring  further  assist- 
ance, they  closely  watched  you  till  your  depart- 
ure, and  carefully  pursuing  the  same  direction 
till  a  convenient  opportunity,  surprised  you  at 
the  close  of  the  evening.  But  to  Lord  Albert 
no  injury  was  intended — he  was  carried  off 
merely  to  cover  their  designs,  and  to  prevent 
any  immediate  efforts  to  rescue  his  friend. 

"  I  heard  of  your  confinement  at  the  castle 
with  a  gloomy  satisfaction.  Your  fate  for  some 
time  remained  undecided.  At  length  a  happy 
thought  (as  I  then  ~  termed  it)  6truck  me:  to 
convey  you  to  some  distant  place,  from  whence 
I  hoped  you  might  never  retarn.  In  one  of  my 
excursions  along  the  sea-coast  I  had  seen  an  an- 
cient tower,  that  was  inhabited  by  a  fisherman 
and  his  sons.  It  was  remote  from  any  other 
habitation,  and  exactly  suited  my  purpose. 

"  Thither  I  repaired,  disguised  as  a  servant, 
and  bargained  with  the  old  man  for  your  con- 


veyance. This  business  accomplished,  I  re- 
turned heme.  A  still  nearer  and  more  import- 
ant concern  occupied  my  attention  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day:  to  frustrate  the  desigrs  of 
the  banditti,  who  had  formed  a  plot  for  the 
plundering  of  my  castle,  and  the  murder  of  its 
inhabitants.  I  therefore  gave  hasty  orders  to 
one  of  my  people  to  communicate  to  your 
guards  my  intentions  in  regard  to  .you,  but  de- 
tained the  man  till  this  affair  should  be  termi- 
nated. 

"  My  son  fell  in  that  dreadful  night,  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  stroke,  I  was  driven  to  dis- 
traction. My  returning  reason  behold  it  aB  the 
just  punishment  of  heaven  ;  but  I  was  impatient 
and  violent,  instead  of  being  subdued  by  tho 
calamity.  My  servants  who  conveyed  you 
away,  I  found  had  not  returned.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  they  were  shipwrecked.  But  I  had 
done  with  them,  and  their  loss,  had  I  been  capa 
ble  of  feeling  it,  would  rather  have  excited 
pleasure  than  regret. 

"But  the  clamorous  insolence  of  Herbert 
aronseel  me  from  my  lethargy.  He  said  he  bad 
heard  that  I  had  murdered  you;  talk'  d  loudly 
of  his  affection,  of  his  conscience,  and  of  his 
horror  at  the  deed,  and  threatened  to  m»ko  a 
discovery  of  all  to  the  Baron  St.  Austin. 

"  I  was  alarmed,  but  I  determined  not  to  yield 
to  the  exorbitant  demands  which  he  made,  as 
the  price  of  his  secresy.  Pursuing,  therefore, 
the  same  plan  which  I  had  so  successfully  exe- 
cuted upon  yon,  I  had  him  privately  conveyed 
on  board  of  a  piratical  vessel,  to  whose  captain 
I  had  formerly  done  some  esseutial  service,  and 
who,  contrary  to  the  general  character  of  those 
who  follow  his  profession,  still  remembered  it 
with  gratitude. 

"  But  let  me  not  speak  of  gratitude — it  is  a 
virtue  that  has  long  been  banished  from  my 
breast.  0  !  I  feel  the  approach  of  death,  my 
heart  sickens,  all  its  powers  seem  suspended, 
and  life  ebbs  fast  away.  When  you  receive 
this  I  shall  be,  no  more.  Think  of  mo  with 
what  charity  yon  can.  I  do  not  ask  your  for- 
giveness— it  would  avail  nothing  Mark  mo, 
my  punishment  has  already  commenced;  al- 
ready I  feel  its  dire  effects.  Won'd  that  I  could 
hasten  tho  progress  of  this  lingering  death.  I 
seek  only  eternal  oblivion — annihilation. 

"  O !  I  have  lived  a  life  of  wretchedness. 
"What  have  all  my  possessions  availed  ?  Have 
they  yielded  mo  one  moment  of  calm  serenity? 
No ;  they  have  risen  against  mo,  they  have 
tempted  tho  hand  of  rapacious  violence,  they 
have  directed  the  assassin's  dagger  to  my  breast. 
When  you  are  inclined  to  execrate  my  memory, 
think  on  this,  suspend  the  vehemence  of  your 
resentment,  and  recollect,  that  even  in  the  most 
forlorn  situation  to  which  my  schemes  had  re- 
duced you,  your  stato  was  exquisito  happiness 
when  compared  with  what  I  feel. 

"Farewell;  I  go  where  this  confession  will 
not  be  required.  I  go  to  answer  to  a  register 
where  all  my  crimes  are  noted.  The  posses- 
sions which  I  have  so  long  unjustly  detained 
from  you,  have  not  diminished  under  my  stew- 
ardship. You  will  receive  the  accumulated 
treasures;  they  may,  and  probably  will,  yield 
you  pleasure,  though  to  mo  they  have  brought 
nothing  but  sorrow  and  unavailing  regret. 
Farewell." 

What  various  emotions  did  the  perusal  of  this 
narrative  excite  in  the  breast  of  Giraldus.  Al- 
ternately he  was  agitated  with  passion,  or  sunk 
to  calm  sorrow.  The  conduct  of  Fitzwalt  r 
towards  himself,  bo  scarcely  remembered ;  but 
the  fate  of  his  parents,  and  of  his  brother,  filled 
his  heart  with  anguish.  When  he  adverted  to  . 
his  supposed  uncle,  he  clearly  saw  the  deep  and 
artful  policy  which  had  given  that  mysterious 
air  to  his  conduct,  and  had  made  him  look  with 
the  eye  of  jealousy  on  his  increasing  intimacy 
at  the  castle  ;  the  whole  of  his  complicated  arti- 
fice became  open  to  his  view,  and  he  readily 
traced  back  every  action  to  its  secret  cause. 

When  his  thoughts  returned  to  the  unhappy 
maniac  with  whom  he  had  resided  on  the  island, 
and  in  whom  he  then  imagined  he  had  discov- 
ered a  father,  he  was  struck  with  the  coinci- 
dence of  circumstance ;  and  so  strongly  was  his 
former  state,  and  the  story  which  Herbert  had 
framed,  impressed  on  his  mind,  that  he  would 
sometimes  start  a  doubt  whether  he  was  yet  in 
reality  the  person  who  was  mentioned  by  Fitz- 
waltcr.  But  a  re-perusal  of  the  narrative  soon 
convinced  him. 

He  now  saw  himself  at  once  raised  to  a  height 
to  which  his  utmost  ambition  could  never  hiivo 
aspired.     At  once  bereft  of  his  secret  enemies 
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and  secured  from  a  state,  tin;  most  Irksome  to 
tlio  fooling  heart— u  state  of  dependence.  Va- 
rious ideas  crowded  on  hin  imagination]  and 
rendered  him  incapable  ol  separati'lv  dwelling 
on  any.  That  evening  he  inentioneil  nothing  ol 
Ins  discovery  to  his  IViondn. 

[oOMOtiDDBD   NF.XT  WBEIC.] 
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I  ntand  beneath  the  glni-lnR  *ky 

Ofmvii'i  Hesperian  r-uin©*, 
And  ilnitts  to  mo  upon  the  breeze. 
The  soothing  tenpei  ohlnu  ;. 

The  BUDJOt  In  tlu>  tlinlnnt  «06t 
In  (inftenpd  spk-ndor  burns, 

Whll*  dloily  from  the  Kind  bluo  air 
Poop  out  tho  ulght'n  gold  urnu. 

Upon  the  hilltop,  calm  nnd  fulr, 

The  silver  oliwa  gleam  ; 
And  munuurliigly  tho  witters  flow 

A»  in  ft  quiet  dreaui. 

In  BOOth  this  in  a  lowly  spot, 
Mont  beautiful,  most  ble.it; 

And  here'  the  poet,  long  ago, 
Lay  calmly  down  to  rest 

Rut  oh!  methiukn  if  I  might  »m 
Oik'o  more  my  own  blue  hills, 

And  hear  the  wild  birds'  simple  song 
Chime  in  with  rush  of  rills,— 

If  I  might  plcrco  with  loving  gazo 
Tho  calm  New  England  sky, 

And  feel  my  mother's  kiss  once  moro,- 
I  then  would  gladly  die! 

*  fir  uudu  slum,  where  Virgil  died. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE  EOYAL  GAME. 

BY    HORATIO    ALGER,    JB. 

At  the  close  of  tho  fourteenth  century  tho 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Hungary  wero  tempo- 
rally united.  The  union  was  not  effected,  peace- 
ably. Charles  of  Puzarro,  a  Hungarian  mon- 
arch, hud  been  crowned  king  of  Naples  through 
the  influence  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  He  signalized 
his  reign  by  causing  Queen  Joanna  whom  he 
superceded  to  he  suffocated,  but  only  four  years 
later  he  was  himself  called  upon  to  pay  a  retri- 
butive pin dty,  being  assassinated  in  Hungary. 
His  son  Ladislaus,  before  he  found  himself  seat- 
ed securely  on  his  father's  throne,  was  compell- 
ed to  contest  it  with  Louis  of  Anjou,  the  adopt- 
ed son  of  Joanna.  Iu  this  contest,  however,  he 
proved  successful,  and  reigned  for  nearly  thirty 
years  afterwards,  an  1,  what  was  unusual  at  that 
time,  was  permitted  to  die  without  violence. 

It  is  in  the  reign  of  King  Ladislaus  that  our 
story  commences : 

On  the  termination  of  the  struggle,  the  king 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  adherents  of  'his  rival, 
Louis  of  Anjou.  Some  were  put  to  death,  oth- 
ers whose  connection  had  been  less  decided  were 
deprived  for  a  time,  hut  with  the  certainty  of 
ultimately  paying  by  the  penalty  of  their  lives, 
for  the  part  which  they  had  taken. 

Among  these  latter  was  the  Count  Gonsalvo. 
He  was  now  imprisoned,  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  in  three  months'  time  he  would 
be  led  forth  to  execution.  This  seemed  peculi- 
arly hard,  for  if  any  one  had  cause  to  live,  it 
seemed  to  be  he.  He  was  descended  from  a 
noble  line  of  ancestry,  he  was  young,  accom- 
plished, personally  prepossessing,  and  moreover, 
he  had  been  but  one  year  since  united  to  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  to  whom  he  was  still  devotedly  at- 
tached. However,  hard  as  it  seemed,  there  ap- 
peared little  prospect  of  the  king's  relenting. 
Hope  departed  from  the  count,  but  not  from  his 
wife,  the  Countess  Maria. 

The  latter,  instead  of  passively  waiting  the 
action  of  the  king,  determined  to  exert  herself. 

With  this  object  in  view,  she  sought  Father 
Anselino,  the  king's  confessor,  and  was  admitted 
to  a  private  audience. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  daughter*?"  in- 
quired the  ecclesiastic,  not  unmoved  by  the 
beauty  of  his  visitor,  dimmed  though  it  were 
with  tears. 

"  You  are  the  king's  confessor,  is  it  not  so  V 
asked  the  countess,  eagerly. 

"  I  enjoy  that  high  privilege/'  said  Father 
Anselino. 

"And  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
king's  disposition,  and  tastes,"  continued  the 
countess. 

"  Pardon  me,  lady,"  said  Father  Anselino, — 


betraying  somo  surpriso — "  admitting  Bach  to  bo 
the  caso,  it  appears  t"  ma  to  bo  rather  a  singular 
question  to  propound  to  inc." 

"  Perhaps  ii  is,"  returned  the  countess,  "  and 
in  (uct,  my  fftthor,  1  must  in  order  to  make  you 
comprehend  my  purpose,  make  a  confidant  of 
you." 

"  Tour  communication  shall  bo  held  In  strict 
confidence,  my  daughter,"  said  the  pii  ■  :. 

"  Thank  you,  Father  Anselino,  and  now,  in 
the  first  place,  do  you  know  who  I  am  V 

The  ecclesiastic  looked  at  her  intently,  and 
then  shook  bis  head. 

"  I  can  readily  see,"  ho  said,  "  that  you  are  8 
lady  of  rank,  and  condition.  I  think  even  that 
l  have  aeon  your  face  before,  but  [cannot  re- 
member whore,  or  under  w  hat  cirenmatuncos. 

"  Then  1  will  enlighten  you.  You  have  seen 
me  at  court  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Joanna, 
whom  may  tho  saints  have  in  their  holy  keep- 
ing. Then  I  was  unmarried.  Now  I  am  the 
wife  of  tho  Count  Gonsalvo." 

"Tho  unhappy  man  who  is  now  in  prison, 
awaiting  death  when  the  king  in  his  good  pleas- 
ure, shall  see  fit  to  decree?" 
"  Tho  same." 

"  Then  I  sincorcly  pity  you,"  my  daughter, 
said  the  ecclesiastic  kindly. 

"  But,  my  father,  is  the  king  relentless  ?  Is 
thero  no  way  of  inducing  him  to  extend  a  par- 
don to  my  husband  V* 

The  countess  looked  earnestly  in  tho  face  of 
Father  Anselino. 

The  priest  shook  his  head,  saying,  "my 
daughter,  you  are  aware  that  there  is  no  fault  to 
which  kings  are  less  disposed  to  ho  lenient,  than 
that  which  seeks  to  undermine  their  own  author- 
ity. King  Ladislaus  is  not — I  will  do  him  that 
justice — of  a  nature  which  delights  iu  cruelty, 
for  the  sake  of  cruelty,  but  as  I  know  he  feels  a 
large  share  of  resentment  against  those  who  es- 
poused tho  cause  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  own.  You  know  best  whether  your 
husband  was  one  of  these." 

"  He  was,  but  it  was  less  from  a  dislike  to 
King  Ladislaus,  than  from  certain  obligations, 
under  which  he  felt  himself  to  Louis — "  think 
you,  would  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  contribute 
aught  to  abate  the  king's  anger*?" 

"It  would  abate  it,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to 
induce  a  pardon  or  even  change  of  sentence." 

The  countess  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  plunged 
in  deep  thought.  Finally,  she  raised  her  head, 
and  said,  "  I  have  been  told  that  every  man  has 
a  weak  side — some  point  in  which  he  is  especi- 
ally vulnerable.  Can  you  tell  me  how  it  is  with 
the  king  V 

"  I  should  be  the  last,"  said  the  ecclesiastic 
warily,  "  to  charge  my  royal  master  with  weak- 
ness." 

"  Call  it  by  another  name  then.  Has  he  no 
strong  passion*? — no  decided  proclivity." 

"I  know  not, unless  I  mention  the  strong  lik- 
ing he  has  for  the  game  of  chess.  For  that  he 
is  remarkable." 

"Is  he  an  accomplished  player*?"  inquired 
the  countess. 

"  I  am  told — for  I  know  nought  of  the  game 
myself— I  am  told  by  them,  upon  whose  judg- 
ment I  rely,  that  there  are  few  who  are  able  to 
encounter  him,  at  this  pastime." 

"And  no  doubt  he  vaunts  himself  upon  his 
superiority." 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
1dm." 

"You  said,  Father  Anselino,  that  there  were 
but  few  who  were  able  to  encounter  him.  Could 
you  mention  some  one  of  these  *?" 

"  There  is  a  professor — a  learned  man — who 
"  lives  just  out  of  tho  city — who  is  reported  to  be 
the  king's  match." 

"  His  name,  Father  Anselino  V  demanded  the 
countess,  eagerly. 

"  Is  Giovanni — Signor  Giovanni — I  know 
him  by  no  other." 

After  inquiring  particularly  on  what  road, 
leading  from  the  city,  Signor  Giovanni  lived,  the 
countess  left  the  ecclesiastic,  who  could  not 
comprehend  her  purpose  or  plans. 

Three  hours  after,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door  of  Giovanni's  college.  The  occupant  was 
a  scholar,  and  lived  quite  plainly,  having  but 
one  servant,  who  chanced  to  be  absent.  Giovan- 
ni himself  therefore  answered  the  summons. 

"Is  this  the  Signor  Giovanni?"  asked  the 
countess. 

"I  am  he,  fair  lady,"  said  the  scholar  in  sur- 
prise. 

"Pardon  my  abruptness,"  said  she,  "but  I 
am  told  you  are  an  excellent  chess-player." 


"  I  am  mdiflbrontly  BkUful  at  tho  game/' won 

the  modest  reply. 

"And  1  know  nothing  of  it.     I  en to  In 

quire  whether,  you  would  have  any  object! 

toi  ching  mo  1"    . 

"Thin  Is  an  unwonted  request,"  said  tho 
scholar,  hesitating,  "and  I  am  just  nowomploy- 
ed  in  writing  a  treatise." 

"And   thin    will    OCCUpy  yOUT  time.      I   know 

it.    But  my  gend  Blgnor,  1  havea  vorj  e  pei  I  d 
reason,  for  learning,  and  1  will  pay  yon  liboralty 
for  the  time  employed.* 
"How  long  should  you  wish  to  receive  in 

Htrui'tiuiiH  ?" 

"I  should  wish  to  upend  four  bourn  a  day 
with  you  for  twelve  weeks.  In  return  for  this 
sacrifice  on  your  part,  I  agree  to  pay  you  a 
thousand  ducats. " 

"  A  thousand  ducats  1"  said  tho  scholar,  his 
oyo  glistening  with  delight.  "That  will  enable 
mo  to  purehaso  two  raro  manuscripts  which  I 
have  boon  longing  to  get,  without  any  prospect 
of  the  moans  of  doing  so.  I  thank  you  for  your 
liberality,  fair  lady,  and  I  will  agree  to  recoivo 
you  on  the  tonus  you  propose." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  countess,  with  earnest- 
nesB.     "  Can  I  begin  this  afternoon  1" 

"Assuredly,  if  you  so  choose.  You  seem  to 
be  very  enthusiastic  about  tho  game,  though  in 
truth  I  hardly  wonder  at  it,  for  it  is  a  noble 
science,  and  tho  only  game  I  know  that  is  not 
perilous." 

"As  I  said  before,"  said  the  countess,  "I 
have  an  especial  reason  for  learning  the  game, 
and  I  may  add  that  the  same  reason  makes  me 
desirous  of  becoming  as  skilful  as  possible.  If 
you  could  only  make  me  as  skilful,  or  nearly  so, 
as  yourself." 

"I  will  not  hold  out  false  inducements  to 
you,  fair  lady.  The  game  of  chess  is  one  in 
which  few  are  fitted  to  excel.  Most  can  attain 
an  average  degree  of  skill,  but  to  become  prom- 
inent requires  peculiar  qualities  of  mind.  If 
you  have  these,  as  I  trust  you  have,  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  that  basis  of  knowledge  which 
will  fit  you  for  the  skill  you  seek.  If  not,. you 
must  rest  content  with  less." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  friend,  for  warning  me  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  science.  Your  representa- 
tion, however,  does  not  daunt  me.  Kather  it 
makes  me  only  the  more  anxious  speedily  to 
commence  my  task." 

"  Then  we  will  do  so  without  further  delay," 
said  Giovanni,  taking  from  its  place  of  security 
his  chess  board  and  men,  which  he  held  as  one 
of  the  chief  of  his  possessions. 

Signor  Giovanni  soon  found  that  he  had  no 
ordinary  pupil.  The  countess  was  possessed  of 
a  natural  acuteness  which  probably  would  have 
made  her  an  apt  scholar  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, but  when  to  this  was  added  the  motive 
which  actually  impelled  her,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  her  progress  was  un- 
precedentedly  rapid — so  much  so  as  to  fill  her 
preceptor  with  profound  astonishment. 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  am  making  good 
progress  *?"  the  countess  would  often  ask. 
"  Most  astonishing,"  was  the  invariable  reply. 
The  fair  pupil  would  look  gratified  by  this 
meed  of  praise,  and  bend  her  attention  with  re- 
newed diligence  to  the  game.  In  the  sixth 
week  sho  gained  the  victory  for  the  first  time  in 
a  game  in  which  the  pupil  had  received  no  odds. 
I  will  not  pause  to  detail  the  progress  which  the 
pupil  continued  to  make.  When  the  lessons 
were  completed  she  received  from  her  teacher 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  equality  with  himself 
in  a  game  which  he  had  made  the  study  of  years. 
On  the  day  before  the  execution  of  the  Count 
Gonsalvo,  a  lady  sought  admission  to  the  royal 
palace.  Admitted  by  the  chamberlain,  she 
craved  an  audience  of  the  king.  The  chamber- 
lain shook  his  head.  He  was  quite  sure  the  ap- 
plication would  be  unsuccessful. 

"  But  say  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 
The  chamberlain  agreed  to  do  the  message. 
"  Let  her  be  admitted,"  said  the  king,  who 
chanced  to  he  in  a  favorable  mood. 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  he,  on  her  entrance,  "  I  am 
glad  to  welcome  you  to  the  presence  of  Ladis- 
laus.    How  can  I  serve  you  *?" 

"  Your  Majesty  is  a  chess-player,  I  am  in- 
formed." 

"  I  can  play  somewhat,"  said  the  king, 
proudly. 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  play  with  me  V 
"Doubtless,  my  fair  visitor.     Is  chess  then  a 
favorite  game  of  yours  *?" 

"  It  is  tho  only  one  of  which  I  know  any- 
thing." 


"  Very  well.     I**  the    board   he  brought." 
This  command  was  addressed  to  an  attendant, 
"  In   cane   I  am   successful  in    beating  your 
i  aid   the   counti  as,  "1  Bhall  wit  h  to 
inn  q  u  boon." 

"It  is  already  granted  on  the  condition  yon 

name." 

Tl     ling  said  thin  graciously,  hut  without  a 

thai   ii"  would  b  ■  colli  d  upon  to  fulfil 

his  promise.    His  confidence   in   his  own  skill 

aid  hi  '■  i'  Bure  that  if  his  antagonist 

rf{  ,v  r   [ehratod  as  a  cl        chare  should 

have  hoard  of  her.     B  irdiB   ly    did    nol 

take  the  trouble  to  Bpocul  it    01   to  the  nature  of 

the  boon  which  she  would  crave. 

Tho  game  commenced.  It  wao  soon  evident 
to  tho  king  that  he  had  found  a  "fooman  wor- 
thy of  his  stool."  He  changed  his  easy  and  al- 
most indifferent  air  for  one  of  greater  circum- 
spection. Long  pauses  would  elapso  between 
tho  different  moves.  It  was  a  closely  contested 
game.  But  at  length  by  an  adroit  play  tho 
scale  turned — and  tho  gamo  was  won  by  tho 
countess. 

"Now,  your  majesty,  the  boon,"  sho  ex- 
claimed. 

"My  word  is  pledged,  lady.  What  seek 
you?" 

"  The  life  of  Count  Gonsalvo,  doomed  to  die 
to-morrow." 

Tho  king  started,  and  (-hanged  color. 
"Who  then  arc  you?"  he  exclaimed,  sudden- 
ly turning  to  his  late  antagonist. 

"  I  am  the  count's  wife,"  was  the  reply. 
"  Then  he  is  a  man  to  bo  envied,"  6aid  Ladis- 
laus, with  sincere  admiration.  "  Madame,  I  will 
instantly  send  orders  to  have  him  released,  con- 
fident that  with  such  a  wife  I  may  safely  trust 
to  his  future  loyalty." 

"I  will  answer  for  him,  your  majesty,  that 
henceforth  you  shall  have  no  more  faitliful  sub- 
ject." 

Count  Gonsalvo  was  liberated  the  same  day, 
and  he  prized  his  freedom  the  more  when  he 
learned  how  it  had  been  obtained. 


ORIGIN  OF  *  UNCIiE  SAM.' 

Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  the  last 
war  with  England,  Elbert  Anderson,  of  New 
York,  then  a  contractor,  visited  Troy,  on  the 
Hudson,  where  was  concentrated,  and  where  he 
purchased,  a  large  quantity  of  provisions — beef, 
pork,  etc.  The  inspectors  of  these  articles  at 
that  place  were  Messrs.  Ebenezer  and  Samuel 
Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (invariably 
known  as  "  Unde  Sam")  generally  superintend- 
ed in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen,  who, 
on  this  occasion,  were  employed  in  overhauling 
the  provisions  purchased  by  the  contractor  for 
the  army.  The  casks  were  marked  E.  A. — U. 
S.  This  work  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fel- 
low in  the  employ  of  the  Messrs.  Wilson,  who, 
on  being  asked  by  some  of  his  fellow- workmen 
the  meaning  of  the  mark,  (for  the  letters  U.  S., 
for  United  States,  were  almost  then  entirely  new 
to  them,)  said  *'he  did  not  know,  unless  it 
meant  Elbert  Anderson  and  Unde  Sam  " — allud- 
ing exclusively,  then,  to  the  said  "  Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson.  The  joke  took  among  the  workmen, 
and  passed  currently  ;  and  "  Uncle  Sam,"  him- 
self being  present,  was  occasionally  rallied  by 
them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his  posses- 
sions. 

Many  of  these  workmen  being  of  a  character 
denominated  "  food  for  powder,"  were  found 
shortly  after  following  the  recruiting  drum,  and 
pushing  toward  the  frontier  lines,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  meeting  the  enemy,  and  of  eating 
the  provisions  they  had  lately  labored  to  put  in 
good  order.  Their  old  jokes  of  course  accom- 
panied them,  and  before  the » first  campaign 
ended,  this  identical  one  first  appeared  in  print 
— it  gained  favor  rapidly,  till  it  penetrated  aud 
was  recognized  in  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  so  while  the  United 
States  remain  a  nation.  It  originated  precisely 
as  above  stated;  and  the  writer  of  this  article 
distinctly  recollects  remarking  at  a  time  when  it 
first  appealed  in  print,  to  a  person  who  was 
equally  aware  of  its  origin,  how  odd  it  would  be 
should  this  silly  joke,  originating  in  the  midst  of 
beef,  pork,  pickle,  mud,  salt  and  hoop-poles, 
eventually  become  a  national  cognomen. 


MARRIAGE  OF  GARIBALDI. 

A  letter  from  Turin,  dated  January  26,  given 
in  the  London  Morning  Advertiser  says : 
"  Apropos  of  Garibaldi.  The  nuptials  of  tins 
patriotic  soldier  of  Italy  with  Miss  Josephine, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Kaimoiuli, 
were  celebrated  yesterday,  at  Fino,  near  Co  mo, 
the  country  seat  of  the  family  of  the  bride. 
Mdlle  Kaimondi  or  Madame  Garibaldi,  is  little 
above  twenty,  and  of  considerable  personal  at- 
tractions. She  is  tall,  stately,  witli  rich  black 
hair,  dark  glowing  eyes,  and  has  a  true  Italian 
heart.  She  possesses  also  the  advantage,  espeo- 
iady  as  the  wile  of  a  soldier,  of  being  an  expert 
and  courageous  horsewoman." 


Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues ;  the  mo- 
mentary display  of  those  qualities  which  our 
fellow  creatures  lovo  aud  respect. 
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Early  one  fine  October  morning  in  the  year 
182-  as  Captain  Walter  Harvard,  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned  and  handsome  young  man,  owner 
and  master  of  a  pretty  little  schooner  called  the 
Sea-Bird,  was  walking  leisurely  up  Long  Wharf 
towards  Commercial  Street,  in  Boston,  he  was 
met  hy  a  stout,  thick -fet,  muscular  and  very 
verdant-looking  individual,  who  thus  accosted 
him : 

"  I  say,  yew  !" 

"  Well,  say  on,"  said  Hay  ward,  in  reply. 

"  Yew're  a  sailor  man,  aint  ye?" 

"  A  part  of  one.     Who  are  you  Vi 

"  Who  air  me  ?  Well,  my  name  i3  Jacob, 
ginrally  shortened  tew  Jake,  Burchstead." 

"  Where  do  you  hail  from  V 

"  Sir,  tew  yew." 

"  Where  do  you  belong  ?" 

"  When  I'm  tew  home  V 

"  Yes,  when  you're  at  home." 

"  Perhaps  it  aint  best  tew  tell  that,"  replied 
Jake,  "  till  I  find  out  a  tiling  ortewabeout  yew. 
Where  dew  yew  beloog?" 

"  To  the  schooner  Sea-Bird,"  answered  Hay- 
ward. 

"  Sho  !  yew  don't  say.  Hired  by  the  month, 
I  'spose?" 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  her  owner  and  command- 
er." 

"  Then  yew're  jest  the  individyewal  I'm  look- 
in'  arter.    Dew  yew  want  tew  hire1?" 

"  Have  you  ever  been  to  sea  ?" 

"  I  calcewlate  I  hev  some.  I  went  tew  see 
the  darndest  consarn  last  night  yew  ever  hcerd 
of.  They  called  it  a  sarkiss,  I  believe.  One 
feller  rid  reound  a  ring  on  his  head,  another 
swallowed  a  sword  as  long  as  my  arm,  and 
another  turned  himself  clean  inside  eout." 

"  What  I  wish  to  know  is,  if  you  havo  ever 
been  on  board  of  a  vessel  V 

"  Well,  no,  I  can't  say  trewly  I  ever  hev." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  go,  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  wish  tew  git  eout  of  the  way. 
The  fact  is,  cap'n,  I've  got  tired  of  livin'  at 
home." 

"  Why  so  ?"  inquired  the  captain. 

"  Well,  there's  a  step  mother  there,  a  reglar 
eout-and-eout  she  tiger,  and  she  and  I  can't 
hitch  bosses,  no  way  yew  kin  chalk  it  dcown. 
My  own  marm  departed  this  life  abcout  five 
years  ago,  and  then  dad,  like  a  confounded  old 
fool,  in  less  than  a  year  afterwards  must  go  and 
many  a  second  time.  But  he's  got  his  come- 
up-ums  for  it,  I  tell  ye.  She  makes  him  toe  the 
mark  tew  a  particyewlar  shaviu'.  She's  wal- 
lopped  him  once  or  twice  tew,  quite  handsome- 
ly. In  fact,  she  keeps  up  an  infarnal  rcow  in 
the  house  the  whole  damashun  time.  It's  noth- 
in'  but  jaw,  jaw,  jaw  where  she  is  from  morn- 
in'  till  night.  'Taint  no  use  to  say  nothin' 
against  it  either,  if  yew  dew  she'll  up  and  sling 
the  fust  thing  at  ye  she  can  lay  hold  on.  Why, 
durin'  the  last  week  she  threw  at  my  devoted 
head  a  pair  of  flat-irons,  a  large  airthen  pot,  a 
billet  of  wood,  a  fire  shovel,  a  bucket  of  soap- 
suds, bucket  and  all,  and  a  seven  pound  weight, 
either  of  which  if  they'd  a  hit  me  would  have 
knocked  my  daylights  chuck  intew  kingdom 
come.  What  dew  yew  think  of  her  for  a  step- 
mother, hey  |" 

"I  thick,"  replied  the  captain,  "that  where 
such  a  woman  as  she  lives  there  can  certainly 
be  no  peace  for  the  wicked." 

"  Yew  can  bet  yew're  sweet  gizzard  on  that — 
nor  for  the  good  either.  Finally,  she  carried  on 
so  that  I  was  obleged  tew  tell  dad  day  before 
yesterday  that  I  wouldn't  stand  her  confeound- 
ed  noise  any  longer.  Then  dad  said  I  must 
either  treat  his  wife  with  proper  respect  or  leave 
the  heouse.  As  I  wouldn't  dew  the  fust,  why 
of  course  I  had  tew  dew  the  last,  so  I  packed  up 
my  duds  and  left  Hardwick  for  Boston  the  same 
day.  I  looked  all  reound  arter  a  job  yesterday, 
but  couldn't  find  any,  and  then,  stoppin'  at  a 
heouse  chock  full  of  sailors,  and  hearin'  'em  tell 
what  good  time3  they  had  in  a  weasel,  I  thought 
I'd  try  tew  hire  eout  in  one.  So  if  yew're  iii 
want  of  a  feller  strong  as  a  jackass,  and  willing 
tew  dew  every  thing  yew  set  him  abcout,  I'm 
jest  the  cheese." 

"  You  look  stout  and  able,"  responded  the 


captain,  "  and  as  I  want  a  man  I  will  give  yon 
ten  dolkrs  a  month  to  go  with  me." 

"  And  board  V  inquired  Jacob. 

"  Yes,  and  board,"  returned  the  captain. 

"  Il's  a  bargain,  by  the  jolly  jumpin'  johnny 
caki-s,"  exclaimed  Jake,  who,  in  his  ignorant 
simplicity  was  highly  delighted  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  sea. 

"  Come  with  me,"  resumed  the  captain, 
"  and  sign  the  articles — then  get  your  clothes 
and  go  right  aboard,  for  at  noon  I  intend  to 
sail." 

In  obedience  to  this  order  Jake  walked  with 
Hayward  into  a  neighboring  shipping-cfiice, 
where  he  was  s-oon  shipped  in  the  Sea-Bird,  to  go 
to  St.  Thomas  and  a  market,  from  thence  back 
to  a  port  or  ports  in  the  United  States.  Then, 
repairing  to  the  house  where  he  had  stopped  the 
preceding  night,  he  tock  his  clothes,  and  meet- 
ing the  captaia  on  the  wharf,  went  immediately 
on  board  of  the  Sea-Bird,  which  was  at  the  time 
lying  out  in  the  stream,  ready  for  t=ea. 

About  twelve  o'clock  the  schooner  failed,  and 
before  mid.,ight  Jake  was  so  sick  as  to  be  hardly 
able  to  crawl  about  the  decks.  Next  day,  how- 
evtr,  he  was  much  better,  and  as  the  man  who 
had  shipped  as  cook  and  steward,  was  found  to 
be  incompetent,  Hayward,  after  instructing  his 
new  recruit  as  well  as  he  was  aide  in  the  duties 
of  the  office,  caused  him  immediately  to  be  duly 
installed  therein. 

In  consequence  of  his  official  position,  our 
Yankee  friend  had  a  sleeping  berth  in  the  cabin, 
to  which  he  had  bnt  just  retired  on  the  third 
night  of  the  schooner's  outward  passage,  when, 
as  the  mate  came  down  at  the  close  of  the  first 
watch  on  deck,  the  captain  addressed  him  as 
follows : 

"  How  is  the  wind,  Sir.  Montford?" 

"  About  sou'west  by  west,  sir." 

"  Fair  for  the  point  then,  eh  1" 

"  What  point,  sir'!" 

"Montauk  Point,  on  Long  Island.  Now, 
Montford,  as  I  shall  netd  your  assistance  in  car- 
rying out  the  grand  object  of  my  present  cruise, 
I  may  as  well  enlighten  you  as  to  the  details  of 
my  plan.  I  intend  to  land  at  that  point  to-mor- 
row uight  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  lighthouse." 

"  May  I  presumo  to  ask  for  what  purpose, 
sir?" 

"  To  see  my  future  wife." 

"  It  strikes  me  that  a  lighthouse  is  a  queer 
place  to  sec  a  wife  in,"  remarked  Montford. 

"  I  do  not  exactly  expect  to  see  her  there," 
responded  Hayward,  "  but  at  the  keeper's  house, 
which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 

"  Is  the  lady  you  speak  of  tho  keeper's 
daughter  V* 

"  No ;  but  sho  is  the  only  child  of  Major 
Bray,  a  cousin  of  his  and  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who,  having  long  ago  retired  from  business,  is 
now  residing  in  Brooklyn.  It  was  there  I  cas- 
ually became  acquainted  with  his  daughter  Mary, 
about  two  years  ago." 

"  Of  course  she  is  veiy  handsome  ?"  said 
Montford. 

"  Beautiful  as  an  eastern  houri,"  replied  Hay- 
ward, "  and  as  proud  and  fanciful  as  old  Luci- 
fer himself." 

"  What  is  her  age  ?"  inquired  Montford. 

"  At  the  time  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
her,"  answered  Hayward,  "  she  had  just  passed 
her  eighteenth  birth-day.  She  lost  her  mother 
in  early  childhood,  and  ever  since  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  passing  a  eertain  portion  of  each 
year  with  her  uncle,  the  present  lighthouse  keep- 
er at  Montauk  Point.  Whilst  residing  there  at 
different  times,  the  beauty  of  her  person  and 
winsomeness  of  her  manners,  obtained  for  her 
the  appellation  of  the  Lily  of  the  Lighthouse, 
a  name  which  in  my  opinion,  is  at  once  appro- 
priate and  beautiful." 

"  And  as  a  matter  of  course  you  fell  in  love 
with  her,"  said  Montford. 

"Your  presumption  is  correct,"  returned  the 
captain. 

"  Then  allow  me  to  presume  farther,  and  sup- 
pose that  she  did  the  same  by  you." 

"  In  that  you  are  widely  mistaken,"  returned 
Hayward.  "  When,  whilst  on  a  second  visit  at 
her  father's,  in  the  Spring  of  the  present  year,  I 
declared  to  her  my  passion,  and  besought  a  fa- 
vorable response,  she  laughed,  blushed,  and 
finally  admitted  that  she  was  already  engaged  to 
a  young  southerner,  whose  name  is  Henry  Wiu- 
terfield,  who  is  coming  North,  and  intends  to  be 
married  on  the  ensuing  Christmas." 

"And  that,"  interposed  Montford,  "capsizes 
your  coffee  completely." 

"  Wait  till  you  hear  my  plan,  and  then  per- 


haps you  will  think  differently,"  returned  the 
captain.     *'  Is  that  steward  asleep  V 

"I  will  see,  sir,"  replied  Montford,  who  there- 
upon looked  into  Jacob's  berth,  and  found  its 
occupant  shoring  loudly  and  giving  other  appa- 
rent indications  of  being  sound  asleep,  although 
in  point  of  fact  he  was  as  wide  awake  as  ever. 

"  How  is  he — asleep  ?"  repeated  the  captain. 

"  Yqs,  as  sound  as  a  dead  man." 

"  Then  I  will  inform  you  what  I  intend  to 
do.  In  the  first  place  I  mean  to  keep  the  schoon- 
er dodging  about,  off  and  on,  nearthe  point,  all 
day  to-morrow  and  till  after  the  night  sets  in, 
when  I  intend  to  land,  and  with  your  assistance 
and  that  of  the  boat's  crew,  take  Mary  Bray  off 
to  the  Sea-Bird." 

"Forcibly;"  inquired  the  mate. 

"Ay,  if  we  must,  bat  peaceably  if  we  can. 
I  suppose  I  can  count  upon  your  assistance  ?" 

"  Certainly.  But  do  you  anticipate  any  re- 
sistance from  the  lady?" 

"  Not  much  from  her,"  responded  ITayward, 
"  but  a  great  deal  from  the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house." 

"  The  boat's  crew  will  easily  be  able  to  take 
care  of  him,"  returned  Montford.  "  May  I  ask 
what  you  intend  to  do  with  the  lady  after  she  is 
on  board  V 

"  You  may  ask,  but  at  present  I  can  hardly 
give  you  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  am  in  hopes, 
however,  that  when  she  finds  herself  wholly 
within  my  control,  she  may  be  inclined  to  listen 
favorably  to  my  proposals,  and  thus  ultimately 
make  me  the  happiest  of  men." 

"Bnt  suppose  you  do  not  .find  her  thus  in- 
clined ?"  said  Montford. 

"  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  firmly  resolved 
she  shall  never  wed  another.  Now,  Montford, 
yon  will  instruct  the  boat's  crew  as  to  their  duty 
in  this  delicate  affair,  which  is  simply  to  keep 
cool  and  obey  orders  without  question." 

"  I  will  answer  for  their  good  behaviour,"  re- 
plied Montfoid,  who,  after  bidding  tho  captain 
good  night,  retired  to  his  state-room,  whilst 
Captain  Hayward  turned  into  his  berth,  and 
soon  afterwards  fell  asleep. 

Then  it  was  that  our  friend  Burchstead,  who 
had  been  lying  all  the  time  with  his  eyes  shut 
and  cars  open,  eagerly  listening  to  every  word 
that  passed,  thought  to  himself  as  follows  : 

"  So  this  ere  fine  young  cap'n,  that  looks  as 
though  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  his  mouth,  is 
goiu'  to  steal  a  gal  from  her  folks  and  marry 
her  whether  or  do,  is  he  ?  I  ODly  wish  she  was 
somethin'  like  my  stcp-motber,  and  had  a  little 
of  her  grit,  then  I  guess  he'd  come  off"  second 
best  for  once  in  Ms  life  any  heow,  Now  I  want 
tew  dew  somethin'  tew  help  this  unfortunate 
gal,  the  Lily  of  the  Lighthouse  as  they  call  her, 
but  heow  or  what  tew  dew  I'll  be  darn'd  if  I 
know.  I  can't  help  this  bringin'  her  off  here, 
that's  sartin,  but  I  can  keep  my  eye  peeled  arter 
she  gits  here,  an'  if  I  see  the  least  sign  of  an  in- 
sult towards  her  from  the  cap'n,  or  any  the  rest 
of  the  varmints,  they'll  find  that  Jake  Burch- 
stead aint  so  tarnal  green  as  he  might  be,  arter 
all." 

Having  brought  his  sympathetic  cogitations 
to  this  highly  characteristic  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, our  Yankee  friend,  following  Hay  ward's 
example  went  to  sleep. 

Soon  after  dark  on  the  night  of  the  succeed- 
ing day,  the  Sea-Bud  was  hove  to  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  point,  and 
Hayward,  accompanied  by  his  mate  and  four 
seamen,  succeeded  in  landing  near  the  light- 
house, unperceived  by  any  of  its  inmates.  It 
so  happened  too,  that  about  the  same  time,  Mary 
Bray  left  the  keeper's  house,  as  was  generally 
her  wont,  (unless  the  weather  was  very  stormy), 
for  a  solitary  stroll  along  the  sea-shore,  and  when 
she  got  about  half  way  to  the  beach  was  met  by 
Hayward  and  his  companions,  who  managed 
to  secure  her  person  and  conduct  her  to  the  boat 
without  her  being  able  to  make  the  least  noise 
or  outcry  whatever.  Then  in  the  same  quick 
but  quiet  manner  she  was  taken  on  board  the 
schooner,  where,  as  soon  as  she  reached  the 
cabin,  she  was  addressed  by  Hayward  thus  : 

"Although  you  may  think  I  have  acted  rash- 
ly in  this  matter,  Miss  Bray,  you  may  rest  as- 
sured that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  loving  and 
passionate  impulse  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
repress.  I  have  loved  you,  Mary,  from  the  first 
moment  of  our  acquaintance,  and  the  idea  of 
your  marrying  another  I  find  it  wholly  impossi- 
ble to  bear.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
notwithstanding  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
you  have  been  necessarily  taken  from  your 
friends,  by  the  most  assiduous   attention  and 


profound  respect,  I  may  at  length  succeed  in 
winning  to  myself  the  pure  love  and  affection  of 
your  gentle  heart,  for  which  I  solemnly  declare 
I  would  at  any  time  willingly  lay  down  my  life. 
I  do  not  wish  you  to  reply  at  present,  but — " 

"I  shall  not  reply  at  present,  sir,  to  any  such 
insulting  remarks,"  interrupted  Mary  Bray. 
"  All  I  ask  now  is  that  I  may  be  left  alone." 

"  Your  request  shall  certainly  be  granted," 
answered  Hayward,  "  and  you  mav  consider  my 
state-room  as  being  at  your  sole  and  entire  dis- 
posal." 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Hayward 
went  on  deck. 

Having  at  all  times  free  access  to  the  cabin, 
our  friend  Borchstead  soon  fonnd  an  opportunity 
of  revealing  to  Mary  Bray  all  the  details  of  the 
plot  by  which  she  had  been  entrapped  into  her 
present  disagreeable  and  unfortunate  situation. 
After  listening  with  eager  interest  to  this  impor- 
tant revelation,  Mary  said : 

"  It  is  evident  to  me  that  Captain  Hayward  is 
at  heart  a  villain,  who  is  determined  if  need  be 
to  compel  me  to  give  a  favorable  answer  to  his 
insulting  proposals.  Ah,  woe  is  me — for  how  to 
act  under  such  untoward  and  distressing  circum- 
stances is  more  than  I  can  tell" 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Marm,"  replied  Jacob,  in  a  ludi- 
crously soothing  yet  honest  manner  peculiarly 
bis  own,  "  I  can't  railly  say  as  ever  I  knew 
much  about  gals,  and  love  and  murder,  and  all 
them  sort  of  things,  and  thairfore  aint  exactly 
the  individyewal,  in  sich  a  ccwrius  case  as  this, 
tew  offer  seound  adwice,  but  I  feel  darn'd  sorry 
for  yew  any  heow,  and  if  I  thought  it  would 
dew  yew  any  good,  I'd  cut  my  tarnal  windpipe 
rite  in  tew.  Neow  if  I  was  yew  I'd  keep  as  still 
as  possible  deown  the  passage,  and  then  jest 
as  soon  as  we  get  where  we're  goin',  which  may 
be  tew  Heaven  for  all  I  know,  I'll  see  yew 
righted  if  I  git  hung  for  it,  darn'd  if  I  don't." 

Hearing  the  captain's  footsteps  on  the  cabin 
stairs,  Jacob,  in  order  to  allay  any  suspicion  that 
might  arise  by  his  being  in  such  close  conver- 
sation with  the  Lily  of  the  Lighthouse,  sung  in 
a  peculiarly  feeling  manner,  to  the  tune  of  Yan- 
keo  Doodle,  the  following  words : 
"  There  was  a  gal  in  eour  place, 
With  forty  theoufand  lovers, 
She  had  a  dredful  hansuxn  face, 
And  lived  at  Stephen  Glover's." 

"That's  capital,  steward.  Can't  you  give  us 
some  more  of  it?"  asked  the  captain,  as  he  en- 
tered the  cabin. 

"  Well,  *I  can't  remember   'bout  one  more 
varse,  and  that  goes  like  this  ere,"  replied  Jacob. 
"  She  used  tew  wear  a  pretty  geown 
Of  wcrry  hansum  kuller, 
And  broke  her  neck  a  fallin'  dcown, 
In  Stephen  Glover's  sulJar." 

"  That'll  do,"  said  the  captain,  who  went  on 
deck  again,  and  Jake's  revelation  to  Mary  Bray 
remained  thereafter  unsuspected. 

After  the  Sea-Bird  had  got  about  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Hatteras,  she 
encountered  a  terrific  gale  of  wind,  which  dam- 
aged her  to  an  extent  that  caused  Hayward  to 
take  her  into  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  for  re- 
pairs. As  none  of  the  crew  could  well  be  spared 
to  pull  him  ashore  in  the  boat,  the  captain  en- 
listed Montford  and. the  steward  in  that  service, 
and  soon  after  the  schooner  anchored  in  the 
stream,  found  himself  6afely  landed  on  the 
wharf,  from  whence  he  went  with  his  mate  inio 
the  town,  leaving  Burchstead  in  charge  of  the 
boat. 

A  short  time  after  being  thus  left,  and  whilst 
he  was  sitting  comfortably  on  the  capstan  of  the 
wharf,  two  men  passed  by,  one  of  whom  uttered 
in  his  hearing  the  name  of  Winterfield. 

"  That's  jest  the  man  I'm  lookin'  arter,"  ex- 
claimed Burchstead,  loud  enough  to  cause  the 
strangers  to  stop. 

"  Who  is  V  inquired  the  one  who  had  first 
spoke. 

"Mr.  Winterfield." 

"lam  that  person,"  said  the  other,  "what 
do  you  want?" 

In  a  few  brief  sentences  Burchstead  explained 
the  particulars  of  Maiy  Bray's  abduction  and 
present  situation,  after  which  Winterfield  lost  no 
time  in  going  off  to  the  schooner,  and  taking  his 
betrothed  on  shore,  and  thus  by  the  simple, 
though  effectual  agency  of  an  honest  Yankee 
tar,  the  Lily  of  the  Lighthouse  was  reunited  to 
the  only  man  in  all  the  world  she  had  ever 
truly  loved. 


Dews  of  the  night  are  diamonds  at  morn,  so 
the  tears  that  we  weep  here,  may  be  pearls  in 
heaven. 


G  f  i;  A  SO  N'S    IM  (TO  R  I  AL. 
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T,ot  your  mi m i hit  Mondfl  go  d 

With  tlu  lutmj  vroathcx ; 
Beoxl  ■  thwt  ifo,  thai  ivlU  ool  Oj 

Though  tuo  storm  should  gather. 

Bunuuer  love  '■<  (brtuu*  oUngs, 
From  Hie  wrtek  u  Milloth, 

1,1k.-  tUo  !"''•.  thai  uprwdj  Ita  wlngf. 
When  (!»•  uonoj  Ihltoth. 

Htch  tho  got]  vrhoro  irocda  ftppoaVi 

Lei  tbolrfelw  bloom  porlsh; 
Plowom  thorn  mo,  mora  row  ind  4owf| 

Tlint  you  Mill  nmv  rlii'iinli. 

Flowers  of  feeling,  pure  nml  wurm, 
Heart"  thnt  cannot  wither — 

Xboaa  (or  thoo  shnU  bide  tho  Atorm, 
A*  the  tunny  weather. 


Written  for  Oleasoo's  Piotnrlnl. 

JOB   NORTIIWS    ADVENTURE. 

OR, 
THE  PERILS  OF  TRAVELLING. 


BY    CAROLINE    F.    1'RESTON. 


Jon  NoRTriRor  concluded,  for  tho  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  make  a  journoy.  Now,  being  the 
first  time,  it  was  quite  an  adventure  to  Job,  and 
he  solemnly  called  his  wife  and  children  together 
and  made  them  acquainted  with  the  fact  a  month 
in  advance.  As  the  time  approached,  Job  felt 
more  and  move  that  his  undertaking  was  a  haz- 
ardous one. 

"  Mrs.  Northrop,"  said  he  on  the  morning  of 
his  departuro,  {he  was  to  start  in  the  afternoon,) 
"  I  am  about  to  leave  yon  for  a  season." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  his  wife,  applying  a  ragged 
white  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

"And  such  are  the  contiugeneies  of  travelling, 
that  I  may  never  seen  you  again." 

There  was  a  second  doleful  "  Oh  !"  from  the 
partner  of  his  joys. 

"  I  have  made  all  the  preparations  I  could 
think  of  for  your  comfort.  I  have  made  my 
will ;  you  will  find  it  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of 
my  desk." 

"0,  Job,  why  will  you  be  bo  venturesome?" 
asked  his  sorrow-stricken  wife. 

"  Because,  my  dear,  I  want  to  have  it  said 
that  I  am  a  travelled  man.  I  want  to  acquire 
that  experience  and  that — that  knowledge  of 
human  Dature  which  can  only  be  obtained  by 
travel.  Besides,  it  may  not  be  so  bad  as  we  an- 
ticipate :  the  cars  may  not  run  off  the  track,  and 
the  steamer  may  not  explode." 

Mr.  Northrop  spoke  as  if  safety  was  only  a 
possibility,  and  there  were  at  least  nine  chances 
out  of  ten  that  these  casualties  would  happen. 
Considering  the  nature  of  his  expectations,  he 
displayed  a  degree  of  fortitude  and  courage  quite 
heroic  in  venturing  upon  such  perils  as  he  antic- 
ipated. 

And  now,  my  dear  reader,  where  do  you  sup- 
pose Job  Northrop  was  going?  Across  the  At- 
lantic, or  by  the  overland  route  to  California,  I 
suppose  you  imagine. 

No  such  thing.  He  only  intended  to  go  to 
Albany  by  the  Western  Railroad,  and  down  the 
North  River  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
home.  His  home,  by  the  way,  was  a  little  vil- 
lage nine  miles  from  Boston,  which,  from  its 
small  size  and  general  country  air,  you  would 
have  imagined  two  or  three  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  any  city. 

Our  hero  was  a  farmer  in  very  good  circum- 
stances, but  had  been  tied  down  all  his  life-time 
to  the  paternal  acres,  and  seldom  been  beyond 
the  town  limits.  I  suppose  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  regarded  a  journey  of  two  hundred  miles 
as  such  a  frightful  affair. 

His  first  stage,  of  coarse,  was  to  Boston, 
which  he  reached  without  disaster,  and  in  the 
afternoon  he  took  the  cars  for  Springfield,  where 
it  was  his  intention  to  stop  over  night. 

He  arrived  at  Springfield,  also,  without  any 
startling  accident,  contrary  to  his  expectations  : 
I  might  almost  have  said  contrary  to  hia  hopes. 
He  was  shocked  to  find  that  travelling  was  such 
a  tame  affair  after  all. 

He  arrived  at  Springfield  in  the  evening,  and 
was  directed  to  an  excellent  hotel,  where,  feeling 
Bomewhat  weary  with  his  journoy,  he  was  dis- 
posed to  go  to  bed  at  an  early  hour.  But,  pre- 
vious to  retiring,  he  fell  in  with  a  very  gentle- 
manly-looking man,  who  made  himself  qnite 
social,  and  at  length  mentioned  that,  having  but 
just  arrived  at  the  hotel,  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  vacant  room.  He  wished  to  know  if  Mr. 
Northrop  would  he  willing  to  grant  him  half  of 
his  apartment. 


Job  expressed  himself  rory  well  pleased  to 
have  mm  for  ;i  bodfblJow,  and,  accordingly,  the 
two  ffonl  up  together. 

l,1  r  iim-  pitnjd  ii  moment,  to  doicribo  tho  now 

cotnp  toll i  hero.     I  [a  was  of  unoul   the 

with  Job,  hut  was  bettor  dressed*    Ho 
wore  n  flashy  vest,  ovor  which  hung  n  gold  watch- 

chain— or  til  lensi  it  looked  like  gold.    HI    i tfl 

oxliibitod  a  high  dogrec  of  poll  Ii,  and  so  did  hi* 
hut.  Hie  clothes  wore  evidently  cut  by  a  city 
tailor,  while  Job's  as  evidently  wore  eul  bs  a 
country  tailor  who  wan  several  yean  behind  the 
fashion. 

'*  Ho'fl  a  very  wealthy  mom,"  thought  Job, 
complacently ;  "  nnd  he  Ii  is  taken  quite  a  fancy 
to  me.  He  don't  seem  a  bit  stuck  up,  cith  »r,  in 
spite  of  hU  lino  clothes.  After  all,  travelling 
aint  BO  bad  when  yon  can  full  in  with  fitch  agree- 
able company." 

11  Where  do  you  live  when  you'ro  to  home  f" 
inquired  Job,  with  blunt  strni;.rh'.-forwardnos«. 

"  I  reside  in  tho  city  of  New  York." 

"And  do  you  travol  about  much  '!" 

"Yob,  considerably." 

"  But  aint  you  afraid  of  the  cars  running  off 
the  track,  or  something  happening  ?  Don't  you 
make  your  will  before  going  on  a  journey  V 

"  O,  bless  you,  no.  It's  very  seldom  that  ac- 
cidents happen.  But  as  we  have  got  to  stair 
early  in  tho  morning,  suppose  we  take  a  little 
something  before  going  to  bed." 

"I  belong  to  the  temperance  society,"  said 
Job,  drawing  back. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  other,  coolly ;  "  but  I 
never  took  an  oath  not  to  drink  lemonade." 

"Lemonade  is  good,"  remarked  Job,  bright- 
ening up. 

"Suppose  we  have  some,  then.  I'll  stand 
treat." 

Accordingly  they  proceeded  to  the  counter, 
and  ordered  the  beverage  referred  to. 

If  Job  had  been  on  the  watch,  be  might  have 
observed  that  his  companion  fil  iped  a  little 
powder  into  the  glass  intended  for  him  ;  but  he 
was  too  intent  on  other  things  to  notice  this. 

Job  and  his  companion  were  assigned  a  dou- 
ble-bedded room.  Our  hero  felt  unusually  drow- 
sy, and  ia  less  than  ten  minutes  was  asleep. 

How  long  he  slept  he  did  not  know,  but  on 
awaking  the  next  morning,  the  sun  shone  bright- 
ly into  his  chamber. 

"  I  must  have  overslept  myself,"  thought  Job. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  towards  the 
other  bed.     It  was  vacant. 

"  I  suppose  he  got  up  to  go  in  the  early  train," 
thought  Job.  "  I  am  sorry  to  lose  his  company. 
But  it  wont  do  for  me  to  be  lying  abed  here.  It 
must  be  near  nine  o'clock." 

On  looking  for  hia  clothes,  a  new  surprise 
awaited  him.  Not  a  vestige  of  his  own  clothes 
was  left  behind,  hut  instead,  those  of  the  stran- 
ger were  left  hanging  on  a  chair. 

"  "Well,  this  is  really  curus,"  thought  Job. 
"  He's  gone  and  taken  my  clothes,  and  left  his. 
I  dare  say  he  got  up  in  the  dark,  and  couldn't 
tell  the  difference.  Well,  this  is  a  joke,  partic- 
ularly as  his  are  a  good  deal  better  than  mine." 
Speculating  as  to  whether  he  would  ever  see  the 
stranger  again  in  order  to  make  the  proper  ex- 
change, Job  leisurely  dreseed  himself  in  the 
clothes  of  his  late  room  mate. 

When  he  came  to  look  into  the  glass  after 
making  his  toilet,  he  was  quite  dazzled  wi.h  the 
metamorphosis.  Thus  attired,  he  looked  no 
more  like  plain  Job  Northrop  than  a  butterfly 
looks  like  a  grub.  Our  worthy  friend  surveyed 
himself  with  no  little  self  complacency. 

"  Who'd  have  thought  that  clothes  make  such 
a  difference  ?"  he  murmured  to  himself.  "  I 
hope  I  shan't  happen  to  meet  the  gentleman, 
and  so  be  compelled  to  exchange.  I  wonder 
what  Mrs.  N.  will  say  when  she  sees  her  Job  60 
transmogrified  f  A  gold  watch,  too,  I  declare," 
he  continued,  as  he  took  from  his  vest  pocket 
the  watch  which  the  stranger  had  sported.  His 
own  was  a  bull's  eye,  which  had  been  given  to 
him  by  his  father  when  he  was  twenty-one. 

His  next  thought  was  for  his  pocket-book. 

That  had  been  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat,  and 
of  course  the  stranger  had  it.  This  gave  him  a 
twinge  of  alarm  until  he  drew  out  from  the 
pocket  of  his  present  garment  a  heavy  pocket- 
book,  which  proved,  to  contain  fifty  dollars  in 
bills.  By  a  singular  chance,  tliis  was'  precisely 
toe  amount  which  had  been  contained  in  his  own 
pocket-book. 

"  A  fair  exchange  is  no  robbery,"  thought 
Job ;  "  so  I  may  as  well  use  this  money.  In 
fact,  I  shall  have  no  other,  and  must  pay  my 
bills." 


lie  now  descended  to  the  lower  pari  r,t  tin; 
hotel,  and  ordered  breakfast — of  which,  the  hour 
being  late,  be  partooV  somewhat  heartily. 

He  now  Inquired1  fin-  the  date  at  which  the 
next  train  would  start.  It  would  start  almost 
Immediately,  ho  was  told,  and  after  settling  his 
nil  he  made  hi  i  way  to  the  depot. 

I  ii rninnt'     ■.•,.,  >  .i  <  i.m,  ■    hi  fare  the  cars 

P Id  il  ui,  he  was  told.    During  this  timo  ho 

wulls' d  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  it  being 

i Ii  Ii  day,  though    not   cold   enough  for  un 

over-coat,  he  put  up  the  '"Mar  of  bin  coat  to 
shield  his  face. 

n while,  lie  her-ame  ronwions  thnt  two  men 

were  watching  him   ft a   little  distance,  and, 

disliking  the  scrutiny,  ho  got  into  the  care,  which 
wore  already  in  the  depot.  Rather,  I  should 
Bay,  bo  undertook  to  enter,  for  on  his  making 
this  movement,  the  two  men  referred  to  advanced 
hastily,  and  one  clapping  hi*  hand  on  Job's 
shoulder,  said  : 

"  Sir,  j  mi  arc  my  prisoner  !" 

"  Prisoner  !— what  fur!"  inquired  Job,  turning 
pale  as  ashes. 

"  Shown  his  ytiilt,"  said  tho  bystanders,  unan- 
imously. 

"Of  conrso  you  don't  know  !"  said  one  of 
hie  captors  ironically.  "  Of  course  you  don't 
know  that  you're  one  of  the  mo^t  noted  passers 
of  counterfeit  money  in  the  country." 

"Never  was  1  guilty  of  such  frightful  acts  1" 
said  Job,  lifting  his  hands  in  horror. 

*'  You  do  it  well,  old  fellow,"  said  the  police- 
man. "  But  thm  yon  ought  to,  for  you're  use 
to  it.     I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  search  you." 

A  dive  into  the  pockets  of  the  unfortunate 
Job  brought  to  light  the  stranger's  pocket-book. 

"All  counterfeits,  every  one  of  them,"  ex- 
claimed his  captor,  after  examination. 

"  Hear  me,  gentlemen  !"  cried  Job,  anxiously. 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  truth — indeed  I  will !" 

"  It  '11  be  the  firet  time,  I  reckon,  then,"  mut- 
tered the  second  policeman. 

"  This  is  the  way  it  happened  :  these  clothe3 
don't  belong  to  me,  nor  this  pocket-book." 

"  No  doubt  of  it.  Where  did  you  steal  them, 
then  1" 

"  I  didn't  steal  them.  I  exchanged  with  a 
a  gentleman  who  slept  in  the  same  chamber 
with  me  last  night ;  or  rather  he  got  up  before  I 
did  and  took  mine,  leaving  his  for  me.  That's 
the  way  the  money  happened  to  be  found  on 
me." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  policeman,  "  youll 
have  to  try  again.  Yon  wont  blind  us  with  such 
a  story  as  that ;  we're  not  quite  so  green.  Come 
along  to  the  station-house." 

On  the  way  they  were  met  by  a  messenger 
from  the  hotel,  where  it  had  just  been  discovered 
that  Job  had  presented  a  counterfeit  bill  in  pay- 
ment. It  looked  bad  for  our  hero.  Fortunately 
for  him,  however,  the  true  rogue  was  arrested  at 
New  Haven,  and  brought  back,  thus  confirming 
Job's  story.  He  was  set  free,  but  he  had  had 
enough  of  travelling.  Such  new  and  extraordi- 
nary perils  had  presented  themselve,  that  he  re- 
turned home  at  once,  determined  never  again  to 
expose  himself  to  the  risks  of  a  journey. 


PLEASURE  IS  CHEAP. 

Did  you  ever  study  the  cheapness  of  some 
pleasure  ?  Do  you  know  how  little  it  takes  to 
make  a  multitude  happy?  Such  trifles  as  a 
penny,  a  word,  or  a  smile,  do  the  work;  There 
are  two  or  three  boys  passing  along.  Give 
them  a  cent  and  how  happy  they  look  I  They 
will  not  be  cross  for  some  time.  A  poor  widow 
lives  in  a  neighborhood,  who  is  the  mother  of 
half  a  dozen  children  ;  send  them  a  half  a  peck 
of  sweet  apples  and  they  will  all  be  happy.  A 
third  has  lost  his  arrow — the  world  to  him — and 
he  mourns  sadly ;  help  him  find  it,  or  make  him 
another,  how  quickly  will  the  sunshine  play 
upon  his  sober  face.  A  boy  has  as  much  as  he 
can  do  to  pile  up  a  load  of  wood  ;  assist  him  a 
few  moments,  or  speak  a  pleasant  word  to  him, 
and  he  forgets  hiB  toil,  and  works  away  without 
minding  it.  Your  apprentice  has  broken  a 
mug,  or  cut  the  vest  too  large,  or  slightly  in- 
jured apiece  of  work;  say  "You  scoundrel," 
and  he  feels  miserable ;  but  remark,  "  I  am 
sorry,"  and  he  will  try  to  do  better.  You  em- 
ploy a  man — pay  him  cheerfully,  and  speak  a 
pleasant  word  to  him,  and  he  leaves  your  house 
with  a  contented  heart  to  light  up  his  own 
hearth  with  smiles  of  gladness.  As  you  pass 
along  the  street  you  meet  a  familiar  face— sav 
"  Good  morning,"  as  though  you  felt  happy, 
and  it  will  work  admirably  in  the  heart  of  your 
neighbor. 

Pleasure  is  cheap — who  will  not  bestow  it 
liberally  1  If  there  are  smiles,  sunshine  and 
flowers  about  us,  let  us  not  grasp  them  with  a 
miser'B  fist,  and  lock  them  up  in  our  hearts. 
We  can  make  the  wretched  happy;  the  dis- 
contented cheerful;  the  afflicted  resigned,  at 
an  exceedingly  cheap  rate.  Who  will  refuse 
to  do  it. 


Written  for  fll«uonV  Pictorial. 
LELIA  AND  I. 


■T  oio.  JUNcrorr  ctiurrmi. 


Beneath  tho  lilac  bu-h  wo  iat, 

Chatting  (i-  lover*  em  i 

Willi  buhfUl  lip"  Appronrhing  n«ar, 
Arid  wlrli'tniv.  |ng  ball  In  fear. 

0,  littu-  belli,  sal  tUiy  I, 

Blriulrtg  Hi"  BJSOf  ntnr-U'i»n«  of  tho  rky. 
For  their  l(|<ht  In  our  loving  eyef, 
Where  the.  pure  nnd  unconfeftsudtore  II**  * 

Uludilng  UlSfl  flowers  tlint  bind 
To  our  breath,  urn  •  t  frugniDe«  load. 
Waving  now  with  ninji'luai  grace, 
Dropping  bud*  on  LeUVl  turn. 

IIow  tboy  trilled  with  mj  lore, 
Till  I  wtrhed  myself  a  dove, 

Tim'    I  might  ttj her  >■'-■>■  ■'. 

Nettle  clow  In  timid  reet. 

I  otTorrd  uot  my  heart  thnt  nlpht, 

V'.r  k  in )<>i,  bin,  r-,1  t-.\  fi„'ht, 

That  Mcmed  to  whUpcr  Bhe  would  deem 

My  burning  love  n  ilinplo  dre'im ! 

Between  our  hwrU  ther*  row  n.  oat. 
And  ho  I  fled  to  IiujOh  afor; 
But  ■•■  I.-  "  the  tlbicu    ■ .  -  .■  -l  the  lane, 
I  turned  to  childhood's  home  Again. 

My  anxious  heart  wnn  well  rlgh  et.111. 
When  next  I  crcH*ed  that  cottage  mJ!  ; 
I  nought  my  darling's  fdvorlio  neat, 
Paaslng  on  with  ftealtby  feet. 

No  graceful  form  aroFe  to  meet, 
No  ro6y  lips  did  part  to  greet; 
But  deop  within  tbe  yule  was  shown 
A  grave  to  me,  with  biosflojna  etrown. 

Lovely  Leila  T  Ree  her  yet! 

ThoBe  lipp  with  young  love'fl  klB-es  wet; 

Memory  paints  those  thrilling  eye*, 

And  I  bear  the  tones  ot  her  Bweet  repllee. 

ANECDOTE  OF  COI/.  ALLEN. 

Col.  Allen  was  taken  prisoner  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Canadians,  while  attempting  to 
capture  Montreal,  in  connection  with  Colonel 
Brown. 

Ho  was  loaded  with  chains  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, whe'C  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time 
and  at  length  taken  back  to  his  country  and  ex- 
changed for  Col.  Campbed,  a  British  officer, 
who  had  been  taken  piieoner  by  the  Americans. 
He  died  at  Clouchester,  Vt.,  Feb.  12th,  1789. 

An  instance  is  related  of  him,  that  is  tnid  to 
have  occurred  while  he  was  on  bis  way  to  Eng- 
land. While  closely  confined  to  his  room,  ho 
discovert d  one  day  that  a  small  pin  or  wire  that 
fastened  one  of  hi-  handcuffs,  wad  broken.  Ex- 
tricaing  the  pieces  with  his  teeth,  he  wan 
enabed  to  loose  the  bolt,  that  it  also  was  soon 
Withdrawn,  and  one  hand  set  at  liberty;  ho 
then  p  occeded  to  release  the  other,  and  was 
successful.  Ttiis  having  been  accomplished,  ho 
was  not  long  in  liberating  Lis  feet.  Fearing, 
however,  lest  the  capt-hi  should  discover  hid 
situation,  and  contract  ihe  area  of  hia  freedom, 
he  careiully  replaced  the  bolts  and  pin  before 
the  arrival  of  his  keeper.  In  a  short  time  it 
became  a  tine  recreation  for  the  colonel  to  take 
off  and  put  on  hi*  chains  at  pleasure. 

One  day  the  captain  wishing  to  afford  some 
mer. iment  to  the  crew,  commanded  Allen  to  be 
brought  upon  deck.  Hoping  to  frighten  him, 
the  captain  said : 

"There  is  a  probability  that  the  ship  will 
founder — if  so,  what  will  become  of  us,  especially 
you,  Mr.  Allen,  a  rebel  against  the  king?" 

"  Why/'  sa:d  Allen,  "  that  would  be  very 
much  like  our  dinner  hour." 

"How  so'*"  said  the  captain,  now  reflecting 
that  Allen  waj  allowed  to  come  on  dttk  while 
he  himself  went  down  into  his  c«bin  to  dine. 

'■Well,  you  see,"  answered  Allen,  "I'd  be 
on  my  way  up  just  as  you  would  be  going  be- 
low." 

The  captain  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  this 
reply,  and  commenced  a  regular-  tirade  of  abuse 
against  the  American  people. 

'■  In  a  short  time,"  said  the  captain,  "all  the 
rebels  will  be  in  the  same  situation  as  yourself." 

This  was  too  mucn  for  Allen,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  apply  his  new  acquired  dexterity  in 
unloosening  his  fetters  to  some  purpose.  Quickly 
raising  hid  hands  to  his  mouth,  be  appaientiy 
snapped  asunder  the  pins  and  bolts,  aud  hurling 
his  hand-cuffs  and  fetters  overboard,  he  seized 
the  captain  by  the  collar,  and  threw  him  head- 
long upon  the  deck,  then  turning  to  the  af- 
frighted crew,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der: 

"  If  I  am  insulted  again  duriDg  the  voyage, 
I'll  sink  the  ship  and  swim  ashore." 

This  exploit  so  terrified  the  captain  and  crew, 
that  Allen  was  allowed  to  do  pretty  much  as  he 
pleased  the  remainder  of  the  passage. 


A  Fast  Man  and  the  Eccentric  Preach- 
er.— A  fast  man  undertook  the  task  of  teasing 
an  eccentric  preacher. 

"Do  you  believe,"  he  said,  "in  the  story  of 
the  prodigal  son  and  tho  fattened  calf?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  preacher. 

"  "Well,  then,  was  it  a  male  or  female  calf 
that  was  killed  ?" 

"  A  female,"  promptly  replied  the  divine. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  i" 

"  Because,"  looking  the  man  steadily  in  the 
face,  "  I  see  that  the  male  is  alive  now. 
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THE    FIRE    DEPARTMENT,    IN     BERLIN,    PRUSSIA. 


THE  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BERLIN. 

We  give  the  readers  of  the  Pictorial,  this  week,  a  penes  of 
views  of  the  celebrated  Fire  Department  of  Berlin,  Prussia.  It 
consists  of  a  little  more  than  600  men,  under  the  main  organizer 
and  head  of  the  establishment,  who  is  likewise  director  of  build- 
ings, etc.  The  military  character  of  the  nation  and  its  institu- 
tions pervades  the  Fire  Department  even,  and  that  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  as  will  be  seen  by  this  description.  Under  the  chief 
are  five  fire-directors,  fifty  upper-firemen,  220  JiTemen,  consisting 


FIRE   DIRECTOR. 

chiefly  of  carpenters,  builders,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  bell- 
smiths,  slaters  or  tilers,  and  other  tradesmen  of  a  similar  kind, 
whoso  qualifications,  arising  from  the  nature  of  their  business, 
render  them  peculiarly  suitable  for  the  servico — and  3C0  engine 
men.  To  this  corps  it  is  provided,  that  there  may  be  added  .'160 
men  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  street-cleaning,  which 
is  subject  to  the  sanio  head  officer,  although  separately  officered, 
regulated  and  managed  in  detail.  The  firemen  and  the  engine- 
men  {so  called)  are  two  distinct  bodies,  but  both  subject  to  a 
particular  drill  and  discipline.     The  former  aro  chosen  from 


MASTER   ADVISER. 

amongst  mechanics  having  a  certain  fitness,  from  previous 
knowledge  and  habits,  for  the  business  ;  the  latter  are  only  re- 
quired to  possess  health  and  strength.  The  corps  is  provided 
witli  an  uniform,  and  arms  or  weapons,  the  latter  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  different  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed. 
The  helmets  arc  very  strong,  yet  light,  and  well  calculated  to 
protect  from  injuries  to  which  the  wearers  are  exposed  from  fall- 
ing bodies,  as  stones,  timher,  etc.,  which  may  bo  considered  tho 
worst  enemies  of  the  firemen.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  tho 
neck  and  shoulders  arc  preserved  from  fire,  burning  coals,  hot 
ashes,  and  other  contingencies,  by  a  leather  cape.  The  axes  are 
about  the  usual  size  of  a  carpenter's  axe,  but  to  this  is  added  a 
pick  (in  short  a  pick-axe)  :  to  the  handling  and  carrying  this 
weapon  belongs  a  regular  drill  exercise,  as  will  shortly  be  ob- 
served. Tbey  have  also  bill-hooks,  which  are  very  useful  and 
effective  weapons.  Attached  to  the  leathern  girdles  on  each  side 
there  is  a  strong  iron  hook,  by  means  of  which  tho  firemen  can 
expeditiously  and  securely  fasten  themselves  to  the  ladders,  and 
leave  their  arms  at  liberty.  As  for  the  rest — the  engines,  hose, 
bucket's,  ladders,  etc. — not  personal  implements,  they  belong  to 
the  establishment,  and  form,  as  it  wore,  an  artillery  corps,  to- 


gether with  the  so-called  engine  men.  The  different  corps  being 
nnder  their  own  officers,  and  subject  to  peculiar  training,  and 
drill  organization,  and  regulations,  extending  not  only  to  dress 
and  deportment,  but  personal  cleanliness.  At  the  time  of  actual 
operation,  in  the  case  of  extinguishing  fires,  every  operation  is 
regnlated  by  word  of  command  with  the  alacrity  and  precision 
of  regular  soldiers.  To  this  end  the  head  establishment  of  the 
city  is  fitted  np  for  all  the  exercises  connected,  with  the  various 
operations  of  the  firemen,  the  command  being  communicated  by 


FIRE   INSPECTOR. 

notes  of  a  fife.  Although  on  reading  a  description  of  these  ex- 
ercises they  might  be  deemed  fiivolous  or  unnecessary,  yet  far 
different  is  tho  effect  produced  on  witnessing  the  wonderful  per- 
fection which  is  attained  by  this  practised  skill,  uniformity  and 
exactitude  in  every  movement  and  operation.  Hands  and  feet, 
body  uid  mind,  are  taught  to  work  together  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  with  tho  best  drilled  troops.  All  the  various  performances 
that  may  be  required  at  a  fire,  aro  rehearsed  and  practised  syste- 
matically at  this  gymnasium,  until  the  actors  aro  rendored  per- 
fect in  their  parts,  and  act  with  all  the  order  and  efficiency  of 
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well  accustomed  veteran  troops,     It  would  not  gonornllj  I 

forred,  tun  it  is  true,  Mini  the  ladders  employed  ore  very  short, 
reaching  only  to  the  height  of  one  story.  In  this  particular, 
with  some  improvement,  they  hove  adopted  tho  plan  and  model 
of  Paris,  mid  rejected  tho  nee  of  long  laddors,  as  formerly  prac- 
tised, which  wiim  found  to  he  attended  with  many  Inconveniences, 
particularly  in  narrow  BtWOtfl  and  other  confined  localities. 
Amongst  other  exorcises,  tho  handling,  affixing,  and  mounting 
those  ladders  to  a  four-story  house  is  practised  at  tho  hdad-quar- 


FIRE   MASTER. 

ters  ot  tho  Fire  Department,  where  there  is  a  building  used  for 
the  express  purpose.  These  ladders,  each  of  which  can  be  man- 
aged by  a  single  man,  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  strong  iron 
hooks,  by  means  of  which  they  are  easily  hung  on  to  the  window 
sills.  At  a  given  signal  four  (or  more)  of  these  ladders  are  ap- 
plied to  the  lower  range  of  windows.  Tho  panes  of  glass  give 
way  before  them,  and  they  hang  securely.  They  arc  simultane- 
ously mounted,  the  man  bestrides  the  window  sill,  and  from 
thonce  with  his  right  arm  affixes  his  ladder  to  tlie  window  in  the 


FIREMAN. 

story  above.  This  occupation  is  repeated  still  higher  up,  and  in 
this  manner  the  windows  of  three  stories  may  be  gained  simul- 
taneously in  the  course  of  less  than  five  minutes,  at  moderate 
speed,  and  it  is  frequently  done  on  the  exercise  ground  in  loss 
time.  Each  movement  is  made  with  tho  uniformity,  exactitude 
and  celerity  of  a  trained  band,  and  resembles  the  drill  of  a  cav- 
alry regiment.  The  city  is  divided  into  eighteen  fire  wards. 
Each  ward  has  an  engine,  its  complement  of  men,  and  all  req- 
uisite belongings,  in  constant  readiness.  Eight  or  nine  of  these 
engines,  etc.,  form  one  group  or  company  belonging  to  one  largo 
district,  of  which  there  are  five.  All  of  these  wards  are  connect- 
ed together  by  means  of  electro-magnetic  telegraphic  communi- 
cation, also  with  the  head  police  department  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fire  Department.  When  a  fire  is  discovered,  it  is 
made  known  simultaneously  at  all  these  stations,  and  it  may  be 
reached  from  the  nearest  station  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
from  the  rest  proportionately,  according  to  relative  distance.  The 
most  remote  fires  maybe  arrived  at  from  the  central  point  within 


it  quarter  ol  an  hour  at  very  farthest  Lt  is  almost  annocossaiy 
to  add,  that  whoa  at  the  scone  of  action,  ovorj  proceeding,  from 
the  iii  it  nptmnoitn,  in  conducted  with  nil  the  forma,  discipboe  and 
regularity  of  military  movements,  It  in  also  evident  that  great 
advantage  in  derived  from  the  system]  which  harmonizes  every 
movement,  and  brings  Into  play  woU'trainod  rod  practised  bkill, 
order  and  ooedionco.— In  the  United  States,  the  iflea  of  a  milta* 
ry  organization  as  connected  with  the  Fire  Department  of  any 
of  our  large  cities,  would  bo  scouted  at.    Hero  such  Borvico  must 


■ 


ENGINE   MAN. 

bear  on  its  crest  the  words  "voluntary  aid,"  or  else  it  loses  tho 
main  feature  which  characterizes  its  spirit  in  America.  And  yet 
we  can  see  some  propriety  in  such  a  plan,  and  especially  in  Eu- 
ropean countries,  where  the  military  system  formB  so  largo  an 
element  of  the  principles  of  government  and  police  regulations. 
System  is  imparted  to  the  efforts  of  the  body  of  firemen  thus  or- 
ganized, in  a  more  sure  and  reliable  manner  than  can  possibly 
attach  itself  to  a  volunteer  corps  of  men.  Such  a  plan  would 
find  few  advocates,  we  imagine,  if  adopted  in  this  country. 
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THE  FRIENDS  OF  OUR  CHILDHOOD. 


The  friends  of  our  childhood!     0,  whore  (ire  they  now, 
"With  joy  in  each  heart  and  smiles  on  each  brow ; 
With  bosoms  that  never  had  hea-vcd  with  a  sigh 
For  hopes  disappointed  and  pleasure?  gone  by; 
"Whose  laughter  within  our  loved  home  was  heard, 
Like  the  sound  of  glad  music,  or  song  of  the  bird? 

The  friends  of  our  childhood!     Why  are  they  not  here, 

With  their  glance  of  affection,  their  love  so  sincere; 
With  the  tones  of  sweet  friendship  we  dreamed  would  last 
When  life's  summer  had  blossomed,  its  autumn  pasted, 

And  over  our  thin  locks,  so  scattered  and  spare. 

Chill  winter  was  Btrewing  the  snow-flakes  of  care? 

The  friends  «f  our  childhood  have  gone  like  the  day 
When  the  last  blush  of  sunset  has  incited  away, 
The  clouds  pilUig  dark  o'er  the  face  of  the  sky, 
And  the  winds  sadly  moaning,  "The  tempest  is  nigh." 
The  friends  of  our  childhood,  all,  all  have  departed, 
And  we  go  on  life's  journey  alone,  broken-hearted. 

They're  gone— and  the  star  of  our  hope  is  now  set, 
0  ur  souls  with  the  chill  dews  of  sorrow  arc  wet ; 
Our  pathway  is  shrouded  in  darkness  and  gloom, 
Though  we  feel  'tis  approaching  the  verge  of  the  tomb. 
Loved  friends  of  our  childhood !    We  think  of  you  now, 
When  the  finger  of  death  Is  laid  cold  on  our  brow. 


THE  CORSAIR  AID  PRMEER, 


A  TALE  OF  THE  LAST  WAR. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER     VI. 

THE    FLYING   ARROW. 

"And  did  you  know  all  this  ?"  said  Warren 
to  Almont. 

"And  you?"  he  asked  of  Clara,  who  was 
near. 

"  To  be  sure  I  did,"  she  answered  archly. 
"But  I  thought  you  never  kept  Eecrets  from 
me,  Clara?" 

"And  never  have  I,  dear  Warren,  till  this 
one,"  she  said  in  a  tone  as  if  half  reproaching 
herself  for  tha  surprise  she  herself  had  proposed 
and  carried  out. 

"  You  will  grant  me  one  favor,  dear  Warren  ?" 
"  Name  it.     I  will." 

"  Maj'  I  give  the  name  to  your  beautiful  ves- 
sel?" 

"  You  shall,  lovely  girl,  and  as  long  as  I  have 
the  command  of  her,  she  shall  bear  the  name 
you  give." 

Clara  handed  him  a  roll  of  vellum  paper. 
"Within  you  will  find  the  name  I  would  give," 
she  said,  as  Warren  took  the  package. 

"Thy  choice  shall  be  mine,"  said  Warren,  as 
he  broke  the  sealed  ends  of  the  roll.  A  flag  of 
the  brightest  blue  unfolded  to  the  gaze,  and  the 
light  fabric  floated  on  the  breeze. 

"  A  Flying  Arrow  !"  said  Warren,  as  the  de- 
vice met  bis  eye.  "  A  more  beautiful  or  appro- 
priate device  you  could  not  have  chosen,  dear 
Clara,  you  have  named  my  vessel  the — ■'  Flying 
Arrow.1 " 

Seymour  affixed  the  beautiful  flag  to  the  en- 
sign halyard,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  flying  at 
the  "  main  "  of  the  schooner,  and  for  the  first 
time  waved  over  the  deck  of  the  privateer. 

We  will,  in  a  few  words,  explain  to  the 
reader,  what  to  Seymour  appeared  more  like  a 
dream  than  aught  else. 

A  short  time  before  he  fell  sick,  his  father  cal- 
culating, from  the  position  of  affairs,  and  confi- 
dent in  his  own  mind  that  a  war  was  inevitable, 
determined  to  purchase  or  have  built,  a  small 
substantial  vessel,  intending  to  present  it  to  his 
son,  whom  he  had  often  heard  express  a  desire 
to  be  master  of  a  craft  of  his  own.  He  accord- 
ingly engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  Wildon,  who 
had  been  an  experienced  ship-master  and  build- 
er, to  purchase  or  superintend  the  building  of  a 
schooner  of  about  two  hundred  tons,  suitable  for 
privateering.  In  a  short  time  a  "  Baltimore 
Clipper,"  of  the  first-class,  was  built  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Wildon,  aud  ere  Warren  had 
recovered  from  his  sickness,  was  anchored  in 
Boston  Bay.  At  the  suggestion  of  Clara  Wil- 
son, who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
purpose  of  Mr.  Seymour,  Warren  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  the  affair,  to  make  his  surprise  the 
more  complete. 

Ere  the  perfect  recovery  of  her  lover,  Clara 
Wilson  had  embroidered  the  beautiful  flag,  from 
the  device  of  which  the  beautiful  vessel  took  its 
name.  To  young  Almont,  Mr.  Seymour  had 
first  disclosed  his  intention,  and  several  weeks 
ere  Warren  stepped  on  board  of  his  own  vessel, 
Almont  had  engaged  a  crew  of  a  hundred  young 
and  daring  fellows  as  ever  sailed  the  sea. 

It  was  after  their  return  home  that  the  whole 
was  explained  to  Warren,  and  one  week  from 


that  time  he  had  taken  leave,  in  high  Fpirits,  of 
his  many  friends,  among  the  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors that  had  assembled  upon  the  pier,  to  wit- 
ness the  departure  of  the  Flying  Arrow.  To 
the  lovely,  weeping  Clara,  he  had  spoken  the 
last  farewell ;  he  had  taken  the  last  fond  look 
of  the  fair  being  whom  he  loved  beside  all  else 
on  earth.  He  turned  from  her,  and  descended 
the  boat  that  was  to  take  her  commander  to  the 
deck  of  the  beautiful  vessel  that  lay  anchored 
beyond ;  when  a  deep  voice,  in  a  hoarse,  low 
whisper,  sounded  in  his  ear  words  of  strange 
meaning.  "  The  hawk  is  on  the  wing,  let  the 
timid  dove  beware  its  stoo^."  He  turned,  but 
he  who  uttered  the  strange  words  was  gone,— 
naught  met  his  penetrating  gaze  but  the  smile 
of  friends.  The  boat  shot  rapidly  from  the 
wharf  as  be  waved  his  last  adieu,  and  in  half  an 
hour  the  Flying  Arrow  was  flying  rapidly  be- 
fore the  stiff  northwester  to  the  ocean  beyond. 

The  description  of  the  privateer  and  har  crew, 
and  the  departure  of  the  beautiful  vessel  was 
more  fully  described  in  the  opening  chapter  of 
our  story. 

In  the  splendid  cabin  of  the  schooner  sat  Sey- 
mour, bis  elbow  resting  upon  a  beautiful  marble 
slab  before  him,  his  hand  supporting  his  brow, 
while  his  face  wa3  expressive  of  the  deepest  and 
most  intense  thought.  His  eyes  were  fixed  with 
a  steady  yet  vacant  gaze  upon  the  carpeted  floor 
of  ihe  cabin,  as  if  spell-bour.d  and  rivited  in  their 
sockets.  Thus  he  sat  sirce  his  first  entrance, 
and  had  not  moved.  At  length  his  deep  and 
silent  thoughts  seemed  to  give  way  before  the 
utterance  of  speech  ;  and  in  a  slow  and  deeply 
thoughtful  tone  he  spoke. 

"  Those  words — those  words — what  could 
they  have  meant  ?  What  can  they  forebode  ? 
Evil  ?  Heaven  grant  not.  Yet,  they  were  wild 
and  terribly  spoken;  and  thrilled  the  blood  to 
my  very  heart.  And  that  voice — never  did  I 
hear  so  terrible  a  one.  Yes, — once ;  once  I 
beard  a  voice  as  deep  and  terrible.  'Twas  my 
brother's  when  he  swore  his  last  fearful  oath  of 
revenge;  the  last  words  I  heard  him  spcuk.  It 
must  be  he — none  but  he  could  have  uttered 
those  terrible  words — 'twas  he — my  brother — 
nay,  it  cannot  be — ho  is  dead — dead  !  Might 
not  ibis  have  been  some  falae  talc  ?  May  ho 
not  now  live  1  Yet  for  what  object  his  death 
was  made  known,  I  know  not." 

For  a  few  moments  ho  again  seemed  lost  in 
thought;  then  repeated  the  mjsteriou-i  words  : 
"  The  hawk  is  on  the  wing  ;  let  the  timid  dove 
beware  its  stoop." 

"  The  hawk — who  should  he  bo  but  my  broth- 
er. The  dove— who  but  my  loved  Clara.  By 
heaven  !  the  sentence  hath  more  meaning  than 
the  words  betray.  If  for  a  moment  I  thought 
harm  were  threatened  her,  the  Flying  Arrow 
should  retrace  the  distance  she  has  run.  Yet  it 
cannot  be — mortal  could  not  have  uttered  those 
words,  or  he  could  uot  have  escaped  me.  If  it 
were  fiend,  she  is  as  safe  while  I  am  on  the  sea 
as  if  I  were  beside  her.  Yet,  those  words — I  heard 
them  as  plainly  as  I  do  my  own.  And  that 
voice, — it  was  my  brother's,  or  I  never  heard 
him  speak." 

With  this  he  started  to  his  feet.  Almont 
stood  before  him. 

It  will  bo  remembered,  in  the  first  chapter, 
that  he  had  been  requested  by  Seymour  to  come 
to  his  cabin,  as  soon  as  the  vessel  was  well  on 
her  way.  Seymour,  so  deeply  engaged  in 
thought,  had  not  noticed  his  entrance  ;  and  Al- 
mont, surprised  at  the  unusually  thoughtful 
manner  of  his  friend,  had  listened  in  silence  to 
his  strange  words. 

"Almont,  I  know  not  when  you  entered. 
How  long  have  you  been  here  V 

"  Ten  minutes." 

"  You  have  then  heard  from  me  what  I  heard 
from  my  brother." 

"  Your  brother !  I  heard  you  speak  of  him, 
but  knew  not  your  meaning." 

"Almont,  we  believed  him  dead.  He  is  not 
dead,  but  lives  !" 

"  Impossible  !  WarreD,  the  excitement  of  the 
past  week  has  wrought  upon  thy  mind,  and  I 
fear  a  relapse  of  those  fearful  spells  of  absence, 
if  you  give  way  to  thoughts  like  these.  Discard 
them  entirely.  Depend  upon  it,  Warren,  it 
was  imagination  that  forced  itself  upon  your 
mind." 

"It  might  be;  I  will  believe  it  was,"  said 
Seymour,  as  if  relieved  by  his  friend's  words. 
"  It  was  imagination," 

Almont  was  inclined  to  believe,  however, 
what  Seymour  heard  much  real  and  came  from 
mortal  lips,  he  nevertheless   dispelled  the  idea 


from  the  mind  of  his  friend ;  and  ere  they  re- 
turned on  deck,  Seymour's  thoughts  were  on 
naught  but 'his  beautiful  vessel.  The  City  of 
the  Three  Hills  was  fast  disappearing,  as  die 
two  friends  gazed  from  the  bulwarks  of  the 
schooner,  and  ere  a  long  time  the  naked  eye 
could  not  discern  it.  On  and  on  glUed  the 
privateer ;  on,  like  a  winged  arrow  she  shot 
through  the  foam-lashed  waves  of  the  ocean ; 
while  upon  her  decks  fell  the  snow-white  spray 
like  showers  of  silver  rain — glistening  in  the 
flashing  ray^  of  the  sun  with  all  the  hues  of  the 
rainbow. 

"  By  heaven !  I  had  never  dreamed  of  speed 
like  this  \"  exclaimed  Almont,  gazing  at  the 
sparkling  foam  winch  seemed  boiling  around 
the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

"Light  and  free  mu=t  be  the  craft,  and  with 
speed  like  the  wind,  to  keep  in  the  wake  of  the 
waves,"  again  spoke  he  in  admiration  of  the 
bird-like  velocity  with  which  the  privateer  skim- 
med the  waves. 

"  There  is  one  upon  the  seas  which  has  never 
had  her  match.  Heaven  grant  I  may  cross  her 
track,"  said  Seymour,  thoughtfully. 

"  What  is  her  name  ?"  inquired  Almont. 

"  The  Black  Vulture." 

"The  Devil's  Own!  By  heaven,  she  well 
deserves  her  name  if  she  can  outstrip  the  Flying 
Arrow.  But  from  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  she  has  not  been  heard  of  or  seen  upon  the 
Atlantic.  She  has  chosen  another  field  for  her 
demon  career,  or  else  she's  no  more." 

"  I  pray  Heaven  she's  beneath  the  waves.  But 
if  she  floats,  may  it  be  my  fortune  one  day  to 
meet  her." 


CHAPTER  VH. 

BOB,    THE    SHARP    GUNNER. 

A  tear  passed — the  war  yet  raged. 
Of  the  many  American  privateers  that  roam- 
ed the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  none  had  gained 
such  celebrity  as  tho  Flying  Arrow ;  both  on 
account  of  her  successful  capture  of  many  richly- 
laden  prizes  ;  and  more  especially  the  matchless 
speed  of  the  privateer.  Every  where  had  her 
name  and  fame  spread  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  told  that  the 
fastest  sailor  on  the  deep  was  an  American  pri- 
vateer, called  the  Flying  Arrow.  Never,  since 
the  day  of  her  sailing,  had  she  found  her  match 
in  speed.  Never  had  a  chase  escaped  her. 
Often  was  she  cursed  by  the  British  sailor. 
Cursed  for  her  matchless  speed,  for  her  ex- 
traordinary success.  But  her  career  was  not 
marked  by  dark,  sanguinary  deeds  of  bloodshed, 
like  many  of  the  privateers  that  ploughed  the 
ocean,  themselves  little  better  than  lawless 
pirates.   . 

We  would  now  transfer  our  readers  to  the 
deck  of  the  Flying  Arrow,  which  for  eight  and 
forty  hours  had  lain  becalmed,  about  fifty  miles 
outside  the  Bermudas.  It  was  noon — the  calm, 
unruffled  ocean,  without  the  slightest  ripple,  lay 
like  a  golden  mirror  beneath  the  dazzling  and 
powerful  rays  of  the  noon  day  sun,  reflecting  his 
radiant  splendor  like  an  immense  layer  of  burn- 
ished gold.'  Not  a  breath  of  wind  had  been  felt, 
nor  the  slightest  cloud  seen  since  she  was  first 
becalmed.  Yet,  within  a  few  hours,  in  the  south 
and  west,  the  sky  had  assumed  a  dull  and  hazy 
appearance,  momentarily  increasing  to  a  darker 
and  more  threatening  hue ;  and  appearances  in 
that  quarter  were  indicative  of  an  approaching 
stornf. 

"  By  the  Lord !  three  hours  more  will  find  us 
here,"  exclaimed  young  Almont,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  watching  the  horizon  in  breathless 
silence. 

"We  shall  soon  have  wind,  and  enough  of  it, 
or  I  am  mistaken,"  and  even  as  he  spoke,  a 
light  puff  of  wind  stirred  the  locks  on  his  brow. 
Another  and  another  succeeded  at  intervals,  till 
a  light,  steady  breeze  had  sprung  up  ;  cool  and 
refreshing  to  the  heated  brow. 

A  short  time — and  the  smooth,  glassy,  mir- 
ror-like surface  of  the  waters  was  ruffled  by  the 
light  wind,  and  the  sparkling  ripples  now  played 
o'er  the  whole  vast  expanse  of  ocean. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crew  of  the  privateer 
were  at  this  time  reposing  beneath  an  extensive 
awning  upon  the  forecastle,  little  dreaming  of 
being  disturbed ;  when  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
boatswain  started  the  loungers  to  their  feet;  and 
the  next  moment  came  the  order  : 

"  All  hands  make  sail !" 

The  order  was  quickly  obeyed  by  the  sur- 
prised crew,  and  hardly  any  time  had  elapsed  ere 
the  Flying  Arrow  felt  the  influence  of  the  breeze. 


Slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly  at  first,  sho 
glided  from  her  watery  bed,  each  moment  in- 
creasing her  speed  till  she  flew  with  her  ac- 
customed rapidity  over  the  snow-capped  waves. 
\  The  gentle  breeze,  so  faintly  perceptible  at 
first,  within  the  hour  had  ripened  into  a  gale, 
and  lashed  the  mighty  ocean  with  a  whitened 
sheet  of  foam.  With  almost  fearful  speed  the 
privateer  bounded  over  the  snow-crested  waves  ; 
her  slender  topmasts  bending  like  reeds  before 
the  furious  blasts  of  the  powerful  gale.  On,  and 
on,  with  lightning-like  velocity,  bounded  the 
gallant  vessel,  as  if  she  spurned  the  very  waves 
beneath  her,  and  ere  night-fall  was  many  miles 
from  where  she  had  been  becalmed,  and  press- 
ing on  with  unabated  speed  over  the  trackless 
deep. 

The  sun  was  fast  sinking  towards  the  foaming 
ocean,  over  which  it  cast  a  broad  glare  of  golden 
radiance,  when  there  came  a  cry  from  the  look- 
out of— "  Sail  ho!*' 

"  Where  away  ?"  shouted  Seymour. 

"  Right  on  our  lee,"  was  the  answer. 

All  eyes  were  instantly  directed  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  in  the  distance  was  faintly  discovered  a 
sail,  but  so  distant  that  it  could  not  be  made 
out. 

Seymour  sprang  into  the  rigging  and  levelled 
a  glass  at  the  distant  sail.  It  was  some  time  ere 
he,  with  the  glass,  was  able  to  make  out  the 
stranger. '  When  satisfied  as  to  what  she  was, 
he  gave  the  glass  to  young  Almont. 

"  See  what  you  can  make  of  her,"  said  he,  as 
the  young  man  levelled  the  glass  at  the  stranger 
craft. 

"An  English  corvette  of  twenty  guns,"  Baid 
the  young  man.  "  There  goes  her  colore, — the 
cross  of  St.  George,  at  her  peak." 

"  An  invitation  to  show  ours,"  he  said,  as  a 
bright  jet  of  flame  burst  from  the  bows  of  the 
ship. 

"  Show  them  the  gridiron  at  the  '  fore/  and 
ours  at  tha  '  main,'  said  Seymour,  quickly,  as 
the  report  of  a  gun  came  to  his  ear. 

The  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  beautiful  flag 
of  the  privateer  were  bent  to  the  ensign  halyards, 
and  in  a  moment  fluttered  alofc  at  the  mast  head. 
In  a  short  time  the  English  cruiser  was  in  fair 
sight,  and,  as  Almont  had  said,  mounted  about 
twenty  guns,  aud  her  course  bearing  the  same 
as  the  privateer. 

The  two  vessels,  sailing  on  an  angle,  were 
rapidly  converging  to  a  point,  each  moment 
lessening  the  distance  between  them.  They  had 
kept  on  their  course,  exactly  opposite  each 
other,  for  half  an  hour,  neither  gaining  any  ap- 
parent advantage,  when  the  privateer  was  ob- 
served to  bo  gaining  on  her  adversary,  and  ere 
the  hour  expired,  shot  directly  across  the  bows 
of  the  Englishman,  full  one  milo  to  windward. 

'"  They'll  not  let  us  pass  without  a  shot," 
said  Almont,  who  had  scarcely  averted  his  gaze 
from  the  Englishman  since  he  had  first  seen 
her,  to  Sejmour,  who  was  near  him. 

Before  he  could  reply,  a  bright  jet  of  flame  is- 
sued from  the  bows  of  the  cruiser,  and  a  column 
of  light  blue  smoko  rolled  most  beautifully  up- 
ward. A  second,  and  the  i-eport  of  the  guu  was 
heard,  and  some  distance  astern  flew  its  iron 
messenger  like  lightning  over  the  water,  ono 
moment  several  feet  above  it,  then  dashing  into 
a  wave,  would  scatter  the  glittering  spray  high 
in  the  air,  reflecting  as  it  fell  the  brightest  sun- 
light, like  drops  of  golden  rain.  Thus  alternate-  - 
ly  appearing  and  disappearing,  the  globe  of  iron 
at  length  sunk  in  the  waves  half  a  mile  to 
the  windward,  of  the  privateer.  Another  flash, 
and  another  ball  went  whizzing  over  the  waves, 
and  ere  it  sunk  a  third  report  was  heard,  and 
the  ball  skimming  over  the  waves,  fell  as  wide 
off  the  intended  mark  as  its  predecessor. 

Seymour  laughed  as  the  third  unsuccessful 
shot  was  fired,  and  in  a  loud  tone  ordered  the 
schooner  to  be  hove  to,  and  the  long  Tom  to  be 
cleared  away  for  action.  In  a  short  time  the 
ponderous  instrument  of  destruction,  old  Thun- 
derbolt, was  cleared  and  ready  for  use. 

"Now,  Bob,  send  them  your  card;  show  the 
Englishman  wdiat  you  can  do  in  the  way  of 
making  an  impression,"  said  Seymour  to  a 
short,  stout,  burly  lookiDg  individual,  with  a 
sparkling  eye  and  jovial  countenance,  which 
looked  as  though  'twas  never  troubled  with  care, 
or  beset  with  aught  but  good  humor. 

This  individual  was  about  five  and  twenty 
years  of  age,  of  extremely  low  stature,  and  among 
the  crew  invariably  went  by  the  cognomen  of 
"  Bob-Short."  He  was  possessed  of  great 
strength,  of  which  he  was  proudly  concious,  but 
prided  himself  the  more  on  being  the  best  gunner 
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mid  the  most  skilful  shot  oil  tllO  WBXQV8.  TothJB 
prido  ho  bad  a  right,  for  there  wore  none  who 
could  excel,  and  but  few  who  could  oqnnl  hla  ac- 
curate aim.  Beside  the  fmgo  gun,  with  n  lighted 
matcb  in  bifl  lumd,  stood  Boh. 

"  All  ready  ',"  he  inquired. 

"All  ready !"  was  the  response  oftheseaman 
who  directed  tin-  movdmi  ntfl  of  the  gun, 

Por  a  moment  Bob  let  his  eye  range  along  the 

Mtfllt  bf  the  [IICCO. 

"  U|i  ji  I  till.-,"  said  ho  quickly. 

'•  l"l>  it  is,"  respondud  the  Kcaman,  elevating 
the  Bight  of  the  picco. 

"  A  very  little  to  the  loft,"  said  6ob. 

"  To  the  left  it  is." 

"  S toady,  now," 

"  Steady  'tis,"  was  tlio  response. 

Boh  van  his  eyo  again  along  the  sight  of  the 
gun,  then  with  a  look  lit  the  cruiser,  he  said — 

"I'll  down  with  that  Englishman's  jib  in  tho 
wink  of  an  cyo.  Blow  me  tight,  if  I  do  not  spoil 
her  sailing  qualities  for  an  hour.  Hero's  my 
best  respects." 

Whirling  the  match  in  tho  nir  several  timcB, 
ho  was  about  to  fire,  when  a  hall  flew  over  tho 
docks  of  tho  schooner,  within  twelve  inches  of  tho 
mainmast,  forward. 

"  By  K6aven  1  they  begin  to  find  their  mark," 
said  Almont,  as  ho  heard  tho  whizzing  of  the 
ball  as  it  cut  through  the  air. 

"  And  I'll  find  mine,"  said  Bob,  with  a  laugh. 

The  lighted  match  touched  the  powder.  Tho 
privateer  trembled  to  the  very  keel  at  the  dis- 
charge of  tho  heavy  gun.  A  cloud  of  thick 
smoke  enveloped  the  decks  of  tho  schooner,  and 
tho  missile  of  death  and  destruction  sped  on  its 
message.  The  wind  soon  cleared  tho  decks  of 
tho  smoke,  and  the  Englishman  was  seen  stand- 
ing ou,  under  full  sail,  unharmed. 

For  once  the  invincible  Bob  was  foiled — for 
once  he  had  missed  his  aim.  A  low,  suppressed 
murmur  of  disappointment  came  from  tho  crow 
of  the  schooner ;  but  soon  it  was  changed.  The 
corvette,  which  for  a  moment  stood  on  apparent- 
ly unharmed  by  tho  discharge  of  the  long  Tom, 
of  a  sudden  slackened  her  speed.  Her  foremast 
seemed  unsteady  and  wavering  in  its  place  ;  it 
swayed — tottered — and  iu  an  instant  fell  forward 
upon  the  bowsprit  with  a  crash  that  was  plainly 
heard  on  board  the  schooner  ;  carrying  in  its  fall 
tho  flying  jib-boom,  sails,  rigging,  and  all — all 
was  one  complete  wreck. 

On  the  instant  there  burst  from  tho  ctew,  as 
they  beheld  the  destruction  which  Bob  had  caused 
w.th  his  single  shot,  three  loud  and  deafening 
cheers,  which  were  borne  to  the  ears  of  their  foes 
upon  the  breeze. 

"  Three  shouts  more  for  Bob,  the  matchless," 
exclaimed  one  of  the  crew,  as  the  first  three  died 
away. 

In  the  instant,  three  cheers  more  rangoutupon 
the  air,  in  compliment  to  Bob. 

"  Now,"  said  Seymour,  as  all  again  became 
silent,  "  three  cheers  for  Boston." 

Again  tho  united  shout  swelled  long  and  loud 
upon  the  air  ;  and  filling  away  with  a  flowing 
6heet,  tho  privateer  was  soon  bowling  merrily 
over  the  waves  upon  her  course ;  leaving  the 
disabled  corvette  to  make  the  best  of  her  wrecked 
situation  ;  ere  the  sun  had  wholly  veiled  the  light 
the  Englishman  was  lost  in  the  distance. 

It  was  now  the  intention  of  Seymour  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Boston,  whither  we  will 
precede  the  Flying  Arrow. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    YANKEE    PRIVATEER. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  evening,  several  days  sub- 
sequent to  the  scene  in  the  last  chapter,  that  a 
long,  low,  not  black,  but  a  beautiful  bright 
green-sided  schooner,  an  American  privateer,  was 
seen  in  the  inner  harbor,  standing  in  for  the  city. 
She  was  a  topsail  schooner  of  about  two  hundred 
tons,  and  carried  an  enormous  spread  of  sail, 
which  a  vessel  of  any  the  less  breadth  of  beam 
would  have  capsized  under.  Sho  sailed  like  a 
witch  ;  not  the  inmates  of  the  sea  beneath  her 
could  cleave  the  waves  faster  than  did  the 
schooner. 

Upon  the  wharves  were  hundreds  of  spectators 
watching  the  privateer ;  for  she  had  announced 
her  arrival  with  her  guns  ;  and  was  now  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  city.  Among  the  spectators 
upon  one  of  the  piers,  was  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr. 
"Wildon  and  his  daughter,  who  had  repaired  hith- 
er, as  they  had  done  several  times  before,  when 
the  arrival  of  any  vessel  was  announced,  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  prove  to  be  the  Flying  Arrow. 
And  it  was  rumored  on  this  evening  that  the  ap- 


proaching rosso)  was  the  one  they  ardcntlj  wl  ih 
cd  ii  to  bo. 

"  I  hope  wo  shall  not  bo  again  disappointed/' 
a  iid  I  liara,  as  tho  approaching  stranger  began  to 
appear  plainly  In  view,  "  I  pray  Heaven  thin 
may  ho  the  Flying  Arrow." 

"  I  also  hope  tins  may  he  my  BOn'fl  \.s  .  I," 
said  Mr.  Seymour.  "But  SCO  I  her  bull  is  paint- 
Qd  green,     it  cannot  bo  his/'  he  said,  as  the  vg 

SOl,  wearing  on   her  eutiise,  revealed    her    green 

tiidos. 

"  We  shall  have  to  bear  with  another  disap- 
pointment/' said  Mr.  Wildon,  with  a  look  at  tho 
schooner.  "  My  word  for  it,  that's  not  the  Fly- 
ing Arrow." 

A  shadow  rested  ou  tho  face  of  Clara  for  an 
instant,  hut,  as  if  under  the  impulse  of  some  new 
hope,  it  quickly  vanished. 

"  Yet  for  all  (bis,  dear  father,"  she  said,  look- 
ing into  his  face,  "it  may  bo  tho  Flying  Arrow, 
Warren  may  have  altered  the  color  of  his  vossol. 
You  know  bis  taste  was  not  consulted  in  any 
ono  thing  about  tho  schooner.  Fainted  black  as 
she  was,  sho  might  have  bore — as  sho  did  in  my 
eye — too  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  pirate,  to  suit 
his  fancy." 

"It  may  be,  wo  shall  soon  see,"  said  her 
father,  appearing  to  coincide  with  her  ideas. 
"  lie  may,  as  you  say,  have  altered  tho  color  of 
tho  hull.  And  by  my  faith,  I  hope  'twill  prove 
to  bo  bis  gallant  craft. 

Swiftly  onward  came  tho  privateer,  leaving 
behind  a  foaming  wake  ;  and  her  wide  distended 
sails  gilded  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  beautiful  craft.  At  her  peak  waved  the  stars 
and  stripes,  but  sho  showed  no  flag  or  signal  by 
which  her  namo  could  be  learned.  The  sun  had 
been  some  momenta  down  when  she  came  to 
anchor  in  the  stream.  The  clouds  which  had  im- 
bued the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset,  still  retained 
their  tinted  glories,  and  were  reflected  below  the 
waters  of  tho  bay.  As  the  schooner  came  to 
anchor,  a  A.^g  had  been  run  up  to  the  foremast- 
head,  on  which  her  namo  was  displayed,  "The 
Rambler." 

Motionless  upon  the  waves  she  now  laid,  over 
which,  but  a  few  moments  before,  she  bounded 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind.  Her  tall,  raking 
masts,  long,  tapering  bowsprit  and  finely  mould- 
ed hull,  were  all  mirrored  in  the  depths  below. 
On  the  quarter  deck,  with  an  easy,  careless  gait, 
paced  a  young  man  richly  dressed  in  a  naval  uni- 
form. Yet,  on  his  faco  a  reckless  and  devil- 
may-care  expression  ever  rested/and  a  continued 
smile  on  bis  lips.  His  carriage  was  easy  and  in- 
different, his  air  independent;  and  the  blue  cap 
with  a  band  of  gold,  on  his  head,  set  sauci!y  on 
one  side,  set  off  his  appearance  to  a  charm.  In  his 
hand  he  carried  a  long,  slender  sword,  which  he 
twirled  rapidly  in  the  air  with  his  fingers,  as  if 
merely  to  kill  time.  This  young  man  was  the 
privateer  captain.  Suddenly  he  stopped  in  his 
promenade,  and  sheathing  his  sword  in  the  rich 
scahbard  that  hung  suspended  from  a  shining 
black  belt  round  his  waist,  he  said, — 

"  Lower  away  the  cutter !"  in  a  tone  so  care- 
less that  seemed  to  imply  that  if  the  order  was 
not  obeyed  it  was  all  the  same  to  him. 

"  Cutter's  away,"  said  the  boatswain  immed- 
iately. 

And  in  a  moment  tho  captain's  gig  was  along- 
side, and  tho  young  man  having  first  placed  in 
his  mouth  a  lighted  cigar,  (for  in  those  days  it 
was  no  violation  of  the  law  to  smoke)  he  seated 
himself  lazily  in  the  stern-sheets,  and  the  boat 
shot  towards  a  pier  to  which  he  bad  pointed. 

Clara,  her  father,  and  Mr.  Seymour,  once 
more  disappointed,  were  about  leaving  for  their 
homes,  when  the  boat  from  the  schooner  touched 
at  the  very  pier  on  which  they  stood,  and  the 
young  oflicer  ascended  ;  and  with  several  young 
men,  one  of  whom  bowed  to  Mr.  Seymour,  pass- 
ed up  the  wharf.  They  had  passed  some  dis- 
tance up,  when  they  stopped,  and  the  young  man 
who  had  bowed  to  Mr.  Seymour,  together  with 
the  young  oflicer,  turned  and  walked  rapidly 
back. 

"  Yon  will  see  this  young  privateersman  face 
to  face  now,"  said  Mr.  Wildon  to  Clara,  as  the 
young  officer  and  his  friend  neared  thorn.  To 
the  surprise  of  Mr.  Wildon  and  his  daughter,  the 
young  man  in  company  with  the  officer  accosted 
Mr.  Seymour,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 

*"I  beg  leave,  Mr.  Seymour,  said  he,  to  pre- 
sent to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  George  Fitz  Alwyn, 
commander  of  yonder  schooner.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  your  sons,  and  but  now  inquired 
for  you,  as  he  has  letters  from  Warren." 

Mr.  Seymour  cordially  shook  the  hand  of  Fitz 
Alwyn,  and  presented  him  and  the  other  young 


mini  to  Mr.  Wildon  and   his  daughter.    CuWfl 

bin  lied  s< iwhni  as  Flta   Alwyn  saluted   her. 

Taking  hoi*  hand  within  Ids  ho  pressed  It  to  his 
Hps. 

■■  Forgive  mo,  Miss  Wildon,  If  I  am  rude/' 
said  the  young  privateersman.  "lint  'tis  tho 
fashion  with  as  Bailors ;  and  a  Liberty  wo  claim" 
ho  said,  laughing. 

"O,  I  forgive,  on  eondition  you  take  no  more 

Bucb  liberties/'  said  Clara,  archly;  at  the  so 

time  withdrawing  nor  baud  from  his. 

I'il/,  Alwyn  now  turned  lo  Mr.  SoyTDOUT,  find 
said,  "  I  have  to  fulfil  a  promise  marie  your  sou, 
and  deliver  you  a  package  entrusted  to  me  by 

him.      Ho  was    well    when  last  1  saw  him,  and 
hopes  soon  to  bo  with  you." 
Mr.  Seymour  received  the  package  enclosed 

in  an  envelope,  heartily  thanking  the  young  man 
for  his  kindness. 

"  These  letters,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn,  "  will  tell 
you  who  I  am,  and  when  next  we  meet  wo  shall 
bo  better   acquainted." 

Having  first  promised  Mr.  Seymour  that  ho 
would  call  tho  next  evening  at  his  houso,  Fit/, 
Alwyn  took  tho  arm  of  bis  friend,  and  bowingto 
tho  three,  left  them  to  join  the  young  men  in 
waiting. 

The  package  contained  three  letters,  ono  each 
to  Mr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  Wildon,  and  tho  other 
to  Clara  his  daughter. 

The  two  former  wero  letters  of  introduction, 
and  Warren  in  one  to  his  father  eaid  : 

"Dear  Father  : — Tho  young  man  I  intro- 
duce to  your  notice  is  George  Fitz  Alwyn,  cap- 
tain of  the  American  privateer  schooner  ltambler, 
and  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever  trod  a  vessel's  decks. 
But  for  him  and  his  gallant  vessel,  me  and  mine 
would  have  been  beneath  the  waves.  In  a  short 
time  I  hope  to  see  you,  and  you  shall  know  all. 
My  friend  you  will  receive  as  a  son,  as  you 
would  mc.  Remember  that  ■  to  him  I  attribute 
the  saving  of  my  gallant  vessel,  till  I  see  you, 
farewell." 

That  which  Clara  received  was  a  brief,  pas- 
sionate epistle,  every  line  breathing  a  spirit  of 
hallowed  devotion  and  lovo  ;  closing  by  recom- 
mending to  her  notice  his  friend  Fitz  Alwyn,  to 
whom  he  awarded  the  highest  praise  as  a  brave 
and  daring  young  officer,  to  whom  he  should 
ever  feel  bound  by  the  deepest  gratitude. 

"But  for  him,  dear  Clara,"  ho  said,  "the 
hope  that  I  now  enjoy,  that  of  clasping  thee  to 
my  bosom,  would  not  have  lived  within  me. 
But  for  him,  one  who  loves  you  with  a  heart's 
truest  devotion,  myself,  would  not  now  have 
penned  these  lines.  Till  a  short  time,  dearest, 
farewell." 

These  letters,  coming  from  the  ono  they  did, 
were  likely  to  kindle  in  the  breasts  of  those  who 
received  them,  an  ardent  attachment  towards  the 
friend  of  Warren,  and  insured  to  him  a  cordial 
and  heart  welcome  reception. 

As  he  promised,  Fitz  Alwyn  the  next  evening* 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Seymour, 
where  had  arrived  before  him,  Mr.  Wildon  and 
his  daughter.  He  was  received  in  a  kindly  and 
courteous  manner ;  and  the  evening  passed  off 
pleasantly  to  him  ;  enlivened  by  the  presence  of 
Clara,  the  hours  wore  rapidly  away.  At  a  late 
hour,  Fitz  Alwyn  promising  another  visit,  de- 
parted. 

It  was  his  fourth  visit  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, as  be  was  about  to  depart,  that  he  said: 

"  I  have  to  say  this  is  my  last  visit.  On  the 
day  after  to-morrow  I  sail  from  here.  I  have  in- 
vited on  the  morrow  a  number  of  myfriends  and 
acquaintances  on  board  the  Rambler,  for  a  pleas- 
ure sail  outside  the  harbor.  It  is  my  wish  that 
you  and  your  friend  Mr.  Wildon  be  of  the  com- 
pany." 

"And  you,  Miss  Wildon,"  he  said  respectful- 
ly, "must  not  fail  to  honor  us  with  your  pres- 
ence, as  there  ia  to  be  several  young  ladies  on 
board.  My  vessel,  crew,  and  myself,  I  place  at 
the  service  of  my  friends,  and  everything  in  my 
power  shall  be  done  to  make  the  sail  a  pleasant 
one.     I  shall  expect  you  all." 

The  invitation  of  the  young  officer,  so  politely 
extended,  was  accepted  with  pleasure  by  the  two 
gentlemen  ;  and  Clara  also  promised  to  accom- 
pany her  father. 

Gallantly  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  hand  of 
the  fair  Clara,  Fitz  Alwyn  took  his  leave. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


Be  patient  under  the  reproofs  of  thy  master; 
and  when  he  rebuketh  thee,  answer  not  again. 
The  silence  of  thy  resignation  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Be  studious  of  his  interests,  be  diligent  in 
his  affairs,  and  faithful  to  tho  trust  which  he  re- 
poseth  in  thee. 


nrnncHAKTS'  exchange. 

This  ed'lflCfl  (of  Which  WOglVC  a  ivpivn-ntutioil 

on  page  133  j  on  State  street,  Bostou,  Is  too  well 
known  to  require  any  extended  description.  It 
i i,  beyond  question,  taken  in  all  it*  portf,  one  of 
tin-  most  thoroughly  construrtrd  public  buildings 
in  tho  whole  country  ;  being  at ■<•  convenient 

id'  uccchtt,  ample  for  the   traiiHidion  of  the    buui 

nesi!  that  daily  goes  on  within  it,  fire-proof,  and 
presenting,  on  tho  street,  an  appearance  01  ond 
to  that  of  no  other  edifice  of  too  kin<]  in  the 

country.      At   it   COTtain    time  of  the   day,  Shite 

street  is  blocked  up  with  people  of  ever  pursuit 
ami  appearance;  and  our  artist  hue  chosen  that 
linio  to  nketcli  the  building.  Ah  the  Port  Office 
is  located  in  tho  Merchants'  Exchange,  that 

adds  Still  more  to  the  daily  bustle  of  the  place, 
and  tends  to  call  many  people  thither,  who 
would  not  otherwiso  help  make  the  colors  of  tho 
crowd  so  motley.  Tho  structure  is  of  Quincy 
granite;  the  tine  pillars  of  which  stone,  seen  in 
the  front,  are  wonders  of  Htonc-qunrrying.  Up 
stairs  is  tho  large  and  elegant  reading-room  of 
the  merchants,  situated  in  tho  rotunda,  and  ex- 
actly under  this  is  the  Post  Office.  The  rest  of 
the  building  is  taken  up  with  offices  for  tho 
transaction  of  business  of  all  kinds. 


A  FEMALE  CRAFT  IX  DISTRESS. 

The  following  particulars  of  a  singular  dis- 
aster that  occurred  duung  the  late  gale,  on  tho 
ice,  between  Albany  and  Troy,  are  related  by 
the  Albany  Express: — A  lady  attempting  to 
cross  the  river  on  the  ice,  the  nor'we>ter  drove 
her  from  the  rough  path  on  to  tho  glare  ice,  h^r 
ample  crinoline  serving  as  mainsails,  top-sails, 
mizzen-sails  and  all  sorts  of  sails.  On  phe  sailed, 
at  the  rate  of  several  knots  an  hour,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  her  lower  spars  gare  way,  and  down 
went  the  whole  craft  in  a  promiscuous  heap  of 
hull  and  rigging.  Yet  the  merciless  gale  forced 
her  forward,  in  her  wrecked  condition,  with  no 
other  alternative  from  future  injury,  to  haul  up 
and  repair  damages.  She  righted  up,  and  again 
capsized  ;  again  and  again  she  roa'e,  and  again 
went  over  ;  at  last  she  cast  anchor — (flat  on  the 
ice) — in  apparent  hopeless  despair,  to  freeze  to 
death  !  At  that  moment  a  sail  novo  in  sight, 
iu  the  6hape  of  a  benevolent  gentleman,  who 
took  her  in  tow,  and  piloted  the  pretty  craft 
safely  into  port.  Several  other  crinoline  craft 
had  a  rough  time  of  it,  but  they  saved  them- 
selves by  timely  taking  in  sail,  before  putting 
out  to  sea ! 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BIRDS   FORBIDDEN. 

The  destruction  of  all  birds,  except  game  to 
eat,  has  been  recently  prohibited  in  many  of  tho 
small  German  States,  on  the  Rhine  and  in  parts 
of  Germany.  The  motives  urged  are  these — 
wherever  the  farmers  have  killed  the  rooks, 
jays,  and  even  fparrows,  the  crops  have  been 
less  than  where  they  had  been  unmolested. 
Very  able  naturalists  have  examined  this,  and 
have  reported  that  the  vast  quantity  of  noxious 
vermin  which  the  birds  destroy,  greatly  exceeds 
the  small  quantity  of  grain  they  destroy  in 
searching  for  the  insects  on  which  they  feed. 

Investigation  in  this  country  has  developed 
the  same  fact.  The  destruction  "of  the  birds  gives 
hosts  of  insect  tribes  a  chance  for  life,  and  these 
feed  upon  the  crops,  and  cause  a  far  mora 
general  destruction  of  fruits,  vegetable?,  and 
cereals  than  is  occasioned  by  the  birds  them- 
selves. Now  as  the  spring  approaches,  and 
with  it  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds,  measures 
should  he  taken  to  protect  these  warblers  from 
murderous  attacks. 


GLBASON'S 

MTERAEY  COAfPANIOJV. 


An   Elegant,    Moral,  and  Refined  Miscellaneous 
Family  Journal, 

devoted  to  Politb  Literature,  Wit  and  Humor,  Phosb 
and  Poetic  G2ms.  In  politics,  and  on  all  sectarian  ques- 
tions, it  is  strictly  neutral,  and  therefore  emphatically 

A  PAPEB  FOB  THE  TVnT.T.TOTXr, 

AMD  A  WELCOME  VISITOR  TO  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

It  contains  the  foreign  and  domestic  news  of  the  day, 
so  condensed  as  to  present  the  greatest  possible  amount 
of  intelligence. 

THIS  MAMMOTH  WEEKLY ' 

is  printed  on  fine  white  paper,  with  new  and  beautiful 
type,  contains  fifteen  hundred  square  inches,  and  Is  a 
large  weekly  paper  of  sixteen  octavo  pages. 

An  unrivalled  corps  of  contributors  are  under  regular 
engagements,  and  every  departmentis  placed  on  the  most 
finished  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can  devise. 

Terms :— invariably  in  advance. 

1  subscriber,  one  year, $2  00 

2  subscribers,  "      "         3  00 

4  «  "      " 5  00 

10  "  "      " 10  00 

And  one  gratis  to  the  getter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  sent,  the  gctter-op  will 
have  a  right  to  add,  at  any  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  SI  00  each. 

One  copy  of  the  "Literary  Companion"  and  one  copy 
of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial,"  one  year,  i?3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wiBhes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 

F.  GLEASON. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


NO.  4.  SIX  OCTAVE  MELODEON. 

Piano  Style. 


NO.  7.    FOUR-AND-A-HALF  OCTAVE  MELODEON. 

Portable  Style. 


NO.  5.    FIVE  OCTAVE  MELODEON. 

Piano  Style. 


NO.  3.    DOUBLE.REED  MELODEON. 

Portable  Style. 


FIRST  PREMIUM,  (SILVER  MEDAL)  FROM 
THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE,  NEW  YORK. 


NO.  6.    FIVE  OCTAVE  MELODEON. 

Portable  Style. 


NO.  2.    DOUBLE-REED  MELODEON. 

Pimio  Style. 


TWENTY-THREE  FIRST  PREMIUMS  AWAR- 
DED THESE  INSTRUMENTS  SINCE  1856. 


NO.  1.    ORGAN  MELODEON. 

Piano  Style. 


NO.  1.     PEDAL  BASS  ORGAN-HARMONIUM. 


NO.  3.    ORGAN-HARMONIUM. 


MASON  &  HAMLIN'S  MELODEONS  AND  HARMONIUMS,  FOR  PARLORS  AND   CHURCHES.— See  next  page. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 
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FKEDBBIOK  aLEJABON, 
PUBLI8HBR    AND    PBOPBIBTOR. 

T1IK  POOlt    JAPANESE. 

A  correspondent  writes  lmmu  fn.nn  tlmt  far-nil' 
country,  of  the  people,  tlu'ir  habits  and  their  pro- 
jadices,  in  a  strain  like  the  following :  "  Thoro 
nru  a  thousand  lit c lo  things  which  one  must  seo 
to  understand,  that  tend  to  excite  hatred  between 
tho  Jupaucne  nnd  foreigners.  Kor  example,  the 
Japanese  chamberB,  you  know,  have  no  furni- 
ture. The  Japanese  Bleep,  sit  ami  oat  on  mat- 
tings, which  are  kept  very  clean,  as  they  servo 
for  Uible,  chain?  nnd  beds.  A  Japanese  would 
novor  dure  enter  the  house  of  the  humblest  work- 
man without  taking  oil"  his  shoes.  But  the  Eu- 
ropeans go  everywhere  with  their  muddy  hoots, 
which  is  as  disgusting  to  the  Japanese  as  it 
would  ho  to  us  to  see  a  man  walking  on  a  tabic 
where  n  dinner  was  to  bo  served.  At  first  tho 
Japaneso  made  strenuous  objections  when. we  at- 
tempted to  enter  their  houses  with  our  hoots  on. 
But  drunken  sailors  have  beaten  them,  and  mer- 
chants laughed  in  their  faces,  until  they  dare  not 
remonstrate,  and  the  Japaneso  is  in  terror  of  this 
horrible  stranger,  who  tramples  upon  what  the 
Emperor  himself  would  respect  were  he  to  visit 
one  of  his  subjects." 


Mason  &  Hamlin's  Melodeons  and  Har- 
moniums.— On  tho  opposito  page  arc  presented 
faithful  representations  of  the  celebrated  parlor 
and  church  instruments  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Mason  &  Hamlin,  of  this  city.  The  reputation 
of  these  Mclodeens  and  Harmoniums  is  second 
to  that  of  no  similar  instruments,  and  their  qual- 
ity is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  fact  that  they 
havo  been  constantly  exhibited  at  tho  leading 
fairs,  and  never  failed  to  take  the  first  premium 
from  all  competitors.  The  instruments  of  this 
firm  have  also  received  the  endorsement  and 
preference  of  our  highest  musical  authorities, 
among  whom  are  Thalberg,  L.  Mason,  Webb, 
Root,  Bradbury,  Morgan,  Bruce,  Satter,  "Wil- 
cox, Bancroft,  Zundcl,  Zerrahn,  W.  Mason,  etc. 
Messrs.  Mason  &  Hamlin  have  recently  issued 
a  complete  catalogue,  containing  a  cut  and  de- 
scription of  each  style  and  size  of  their'tnstru- 
ments,  which  they  will  be  happy  to  mail  to  any 
address  on  application. 


The  London  Times  published  an  article  re- 
cently to  prove  "  how  necessary  China  is  to 
Great  Britain."  It  then  goes  on  to  show  why, 
on  all  economical  and  moral  grounds,  the  war 
in  that  country  should  be  pushed  with  such  en- 
ergy that  there  will  be  no  need  of  sending  a 
second  army  thither.  In  other  words,  it  urges 
government  to  cut  the  Celestial  throats  there 
with  such  expedition,  that  the  poor  Johnnies  will 
cry  mercy  and  agree  to  come  inside  the  circle  of 
civilization  without  any  more  urging. 


A  Good  Paper. — "We  are  in  receipt  of  Glea- 
son's  "  Literary  Companion,"  published  by  F. 
Gleason,  Esq.,  Boston,  Mass.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  literary  papers  in  the  world — crammed  full 
with  tales,  poems  and  essays ;  containing  six- 
teen elegant  pages,  as  open  and  fair  as  any 
reader's  eye  would  desire  to  feast  upon.  "We 
wish  our  friend  Gleason  all  the  success  he  merits. 
—  Weekly  Journal,  Brownsville,  Tenn. 


A  clergyman  in  New  York,  not  long  since, 
preached  a  discourse  on  "  Absalom,  or  the  Fast 
Young  Man."  He  is  satisfied  they  had  such  in 
excellent  King  Solomon's  time.  "We  would  n't 
like  to  dispute  it. 


Miss  Siddons,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Sid- 
dons,  is  about  to  make  her  debut  on  the  London 
stage  as  Lady  Macbeth.  "Wo  hope  indeed  that 
she  may  prove  Siddons  redivivus. 


There  is  nothing  so  good  for  a  man  as  keep- 
ing out  of  debt.  It's  a  wonderful  tonic.  He 
can  say  he  is  rich  if  he  can  say  he  owes  nothing. 


The  Philadelphia  Press  intimates  that  the 
Empress  Eugenie  received  the  idea  of  reducing 
crinoline  to  moderation  from  Philadelphia. 


WEBSTER'S    DICTIONARY. 

This  great  work  has  long  since  come  to  bo  re- 
garded as  tho  final  standard  of  appeal,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England,  in  all  Important 
questions  of  English  Lexicography.    Indeed  wo 

had  I  0D0  to  feel  that  tho  work   was  so  full  and 

perfect   »s   hardly  to  admit  of  Improvement. 

But  tho  new  pictorial  edition  of  thin  Dictionary, 

which  has  been  placed  upon  our  table,  shown 
conclusively  that  tho  enterprising  publishers  are 

alivo  to  the  fait  that  ours  is  a  living  and  grow- 
ing language,  and  this  a  progressive  age,  and 
that  they  will  never  suffer  this  noblo  monument 
of  American  literature  to  fall  behind  the  de- 
mands of  the  ago  in  any  particular.  Tho  new 
features  of  the  work  aro  fifteen  hundred  picto- 
rial illustrations  of  tho  various  subjects  included 
in  tho  Dictionary,  a  tahlo  of  more  than  two 
thousand  synonyms,  nicely  discriminated,  nine 
to  ten  thousand  new  words  and  their  definitions, 
besides  more  than  eight  thousand  numcj  of  dis- 
tinguished individuals  of  modern  times,  with 
their  pronunciation  and  nationality  indicated, 
and  many  other  valuable  improvements.  Wo 
predict  for  tho  grout  pictorial  a  popularity  equal 
to  that  which  tho  unabridged  has  already  attain- 
ed on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  wherever 
tho  English  language  is  spoken.  This  great 
work  is  a  fixed  fact,  a  living  entity,  and  will 
maintain  its  place  as  tho  most  complete  and  ac- 
curate Dictionary  of  tho  language  extant.  It  is 
now  the  recognized  standard,  constantly  cited 
and  relied  on  in  our  courts  of  justice,  in  our 
legislative  bodies,  and  in  public  discussions  as 
entirely  conclusive.  Tho  great  majority  of  our 
popular  school  books  are  based  on  "Webster's 
system,  and  he  is  more  generally  regarded  as  tho 
standard  authority  than  any  other. 


We  occasionally  come  across  a  chance  and 
unsolicited  notice  of  some  well  established  med- 
ical remedy  which  conveys  more  than  the  most 
elaborate  notice.  A  case  in  point  occurs  in  the 
following  extract  from  N.  P.  "Willis's  description 
of  a  visit  to  Washington  Irving,  at  Sunny  Side. 
"  The  honored  invalid  complaining  a  little  of 
hoarseness  in  his  voice,  I  mentioned  to  him  an 
alleviate  I  had  lately  chanced  upon  myself  for  a 
similar  trouble — asking  accidentally  for  some 
help  to  my  hoarseness  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
and  getting  a  lozenge  with  a  most  mysterious 
name,  which  I  had  since  found  an  invariable 
throat  dcepener  for  three  notes  in  the  gamut.  I 
contrived  to  call  to  memory  the  Ossawatamytic 
inscription  on  the  box,  ('  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches/)  nnd  I  was  amused  with  the  affection- 
ate playfulness  with  which  Mr.  Irving  called  on 
one  of  his  nieces,  (explaining  aside,  '  this  is  my 
doctor/)  to  remember  the  name  of  the  medicine." 


We  promised  in  our  previous  issue,  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  Mr.  Gleason's  new  paper, 
the  "Literary  Companion"  In  artistic  beauty 
and  finish  it  has  never  been  excelled  or  equalled 
in  the  newspaper  world.  It  is  of  just  the  right 
size  to  be  bound  and  preserved,  making  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  valuable  volume  of  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pages,  comprising  an 
inestimable  amount  of  sound,  common  sense 
reading.  The  paper  is  good — the  impression 
excellent,  and  the  matter  second  to  .no  paper  in 
the  country.  It  cannot  be  too  highly  eulogized, 
and  should  bo  taken  and  read  by  every  family 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gleason  deserves 
much  credit  for  this,  his  last  great  and  success- 
ful effort  to  please  the  reading  public. —  Western 
Literary  Museum,  Cleaveland,  Ohio. 


Johnny  Bull  is  very  accommodating.  He 
says  the  San  Juan  difficulty  with  us  can  be  settled 
in  no  time.  How  do  you  think,  reader?  Why, 
by  just  giving  up  the  island  in  dispute  to  him,  and 
taking  the  other  islands  about  which  there  is  no 
dispute !  If  that  is  not  effrontery,  we  shall  look 
no  further  for  a  specimen  of  the  article ! 


It  is  said  to  be  against  tho  law  to  smoke  in 
the  town  of  Salem  on  Sunday. 


Miss  Stebbins,  an  American  artist  now  in 
Paris,  has  just  completed  a  pair  of  statuettes, 
twenty-eight  inches  high,  which  are  attracting 
much  attention.  The  one  is  a  miner,  and  tho 
other  a  sailor,  the  idea  being  to  characterize  two 
of  the  chief  industrial  ^pursuits  of  tho  United 
States. 


The  small  pox  has  been  raging  in  St.  Johns, 
N.  B.,  with  terrible  destructive ness.  It  has  not 
been  known,  either,  to  be  so  widely  spread  in 
New  England  for  a  great  many  years. 


Burton's  death  calls  out  a  good  many  notices 
from  the  papers.  Ho  left  numerous  friends. 
"  Cap'n  Cuttle"  will  radiate  upon  us  no  nioro 
with  his  weather-worn  countenance. 


fcHnjgioe  ffiatfjeringg. 

Business  in  Nantucket  is  exceedingly  dull. 

Tho  "Heart of  tho  Andes"  wu  visited  by 
thirty  thousand  porsonB  in  Hoston. 

Over  one  hundred  thousand  pine  wood  shoo* 
boxes  are  annually  made  in  Lynn,  Mn«n. 

Tho  venerable  Kcmlirnndt  Pealo  has  resumed 

tho  exorcise  of  bis  pom  11. 

It  is  proposed  to  get  up  a  handsome  testimo- 
nial to  Mayor  Saundern  of  Lawrence. 

Indolence  often  assumes  tho  appearance  of 
patience. 

Tho  superficial  extent  of  tho  Russian  empire 
is  653,467  geographical  square  miles,  containing 
a  total  population  of  71,!M3,Clfi  kouIb. 

Mr.  Paul  Alters,  the  distinguished  American 
sculptor,  was,  at  last  advices,  lying  dangerously 
ill  at  Lyons,  Prance. 

Telegraphic  communication  has  been  estab- 
lished between  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Halifax, 
N.  S. 

The  superintendent  of  tho  Water  Works  at 
Lake  Coehiluatc  caught  in  that  hike,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  pickerel  weighing  over  seven  pounds. 

Philadelphia  papers  say  the  grand  ball  in  tho 
opera  house  there,  recently,  was  the  most  bril- 
liant fete  in  that  city  for  many  years. 

Captain  Harrison,  who  was  drowned  at  South- 
ampton, England,  crossed  the  Atlantic  safely 
ono  hundred  and  eighty  times. 

The  amount  of  gold  thus  far  received  from 
Pike's  Peak  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
5460,000. 

Tho  explorations  of  Captain  Pago,  of  tho 
South  American  exploring  expedition,  have  been 
extended  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Paraguay, 
two  thousand  miles  above  tide-water. 

An  American  dentist  who  went  to  Nice  to  set 
the  teeth  of  the  EmpresB  of  Russia,  performed 
his  work  so  satisfactorily  that  the  royal  lady 
gave  him  a  diamond  ring  worth  $12,000. 

Mr.  Parsons,  at  New  York,  just  from  Europe, 
has  procured  an  immense  stock  of  Italian  hces 
with  which  to  harvest  the  now  wasted  sweets  of 
our  vast  meadows  and  prairies. 

Two  thousand  bushels  of  catfish  were  taken 
from  Horicon  Lake,  Wisconsin,  recently,  in  one 
day.  They  were  purchased  by  farmers  at  25 
cents  per  sleigh  load  to  feed  the  hogs. 

The  steamship  Arago,  at  New  York  from 
Havre,  brought  $3,000,000  worth  of  dry  goods, 
all  comprised  in  850  tons  measurement,  about 
enough  to  load  a  ship  of  500  tons. 

There  is  a  sunny  side  in  each  one's  lot,  though 
ever  so  bleak.  Even  the  prisoner  in  his  dun- 
geon hath  penitence  and  the  hope  of  a  better 
future. 

Some  of  Lord  Seymour's  cotemporaries,  old 
acquaintances  who  set  out  in  life  with  him, 
clubbed  together,  and  purchased  100  bottles  of 
his  best  wines  at  the  recent  sale  in  Paris.  They 
were  twenty  gentlemen  in  all. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
it  is  stated  that  Leonard  Wells,  a  few  years  ago 
one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  at  Hudson,  N.  Y., 
is  now  gaining  a  scant  livelihood  by  peddling 
candies  in  Albany. 

Eifty  stoves  of  tho  ordinary  size  for  house- 
warming,  it  is  asserted,  will  not  burn,  or  chemi- 
cally change  into  its  elements  so  much  air  as 
one  pair  of  human  lungs  ;  therefore  the  effect  of 
stoves  in  this  particular  is  not  so  frightful  as 
many  have  supposed. 

A  small  importation  of  wine  from  Australia 
has  been  received  in  London,  and  tho  Sun  says 
they  will  soon  be  enabled  to  announce  the  advent 
of  a  pure,  generous,  and  wholesome  wine  from 
that  country,  in  largo  quantities  and  at  a  reason- 
able price. 


jForeign  JB-tgcellang. 

The  twelve  marshals  of  France  are  to  have 
twelve  large  palaces  built  for  them  in  Paris. 

The  government  of  Prussia  intends  to  have 
none  but  Prussian  people  in  the  array. 

Count  Cavour  now  stands  again  the  foremost 
man  in  Italian. affairs. 

The  rifle  fever  in  England  would  seem  to  have 
nearly  died  out. 

The  friendly  feeling  between  England  and 
Prance  is  complete. 

Louis  Napoleon's  letter  to  the  Pope  was  but 
little  relished  at  Rome. 

Italian  independence  all  tho  while  looks  more 
and  more  promising. 

The  Great  Eastern  Steamship  Company  are 
still  undecided  what  they  will  do. 

It  is  said  that  Macaulay  left  no  manuscripts, 
and  that  no  more  volumes  of  History  would  ever 
appear  from  his  pen. 

The  London  Times  has  a  close  criticism  on 
the  "English"  of  the  Quctn's  late  speech  to 
Parliament. 

The  banished  dukes  will  probably  never  re- 
gain their  governments  in  Italy.  The  people 
find  they  get  along  better  without  them. 

Austria  hardly  thinks  now  of  re-opening  the 
war  in  Italy.  But  she  protests  against  the  non- 
restoration  of  the  Grand  Dukes  in  the  Italian 
States. 

Couriers  have  been  sent  from  London  and 
Paris  to  inform  tho  Sardinian  Cabinet  that  those 
two  powers  see  no  objection  to  tho  annoxation 
of  Central  Italy  to  Sardinia. 


&antj%  of  (Koto* 


A  largo  heart  expands  tho  chest;  it  is  a  great 
deal  better  tlimi  gymnastics. 

Let  no  man  be  ashamed  to  speak  what  ho  is 
not  ashamed  to  think  nnd  to  feel. 

There  is  nothing  so  elevating  to  a  woman  as 
the  love  of  a  truly  great  and  noble  man. 

To  be  n  man  of  tho  world,  wo  must  view  that 
world  in  every  grade  and  in  every  prospective. 

Love  is  a  plant,  which  may  bnd  in  this  life, 
bul  must  open  and  bloom  and  flourish  in  another. 

Let  infancy  look  forward,  and  ago  backward; 
this  seems  tho  true  significance  of  Juuub'h  double 
face. 

It  is  only  great  periods  of  calamity  that  reveal 
to  im  our  great  men,  as  comets  are  revealed  by 
total  ecIipBCS  of  the  »un. 

The  leaves  of  tho  forest,  touched  by  tho  au- 
tumn frost,  are  like  our  joys — seem  brightest 
when  departing. 

The  pleasantcst  things  in  the  world  are  plena- 
ant  thoughts,  and  the  greatest  art  in  life  is  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible. 

Passionate  wooing  iH  like  summer  dust,  it  lies 
on  the  ground  a  little  while,  und  then  u  slight 
wind  comes,  and  away  it  is  gone. 

The  lively  and  mercurial  are  as  o[»cn  books, 
with  the  leaves  turned  down  at  the  notable 
passages. 

There  are  a  good  many  pious  people  who  aro 
as  careful  of  their  religion  as  of  their  best  scrvico 
of  china,  only  using  it  on  holy  occasions. 


Softcr's  ©Uo. 


One  onght  to  have  dates  at  one's  finger  ends, 
seeing  they  grow  upon  tho  palm. 

Why  is  an  andiron  like  a  yardstick  ?  Because 
it  has  t'ireefect. 

Women  are  like  breadstuff's — when  they  aro 
very  scarce,  they  are  very  dear. 

A  good  way  to  light  some  cities  with  gas 
would  he  to  set  fire  to  their  editors. 

To  put  Pnsl  into  boots  makes  her  a  very  tall 
cat ;  she  stands  four  feet  in  her  boots. 

"  Are  you  still  boarding,  my  friend  V  "  No, 
I'm  keeping  house,  I'm  aJtove  board." 

"  What  are  you  looking  after,  my  daughter  V 
"Looking  after  a  son-in-law  for  you  and  father." 

A  teacher  of  penmanship,  in  twelve  lessons, 
taught  a  lawyer  to  read  his  own  writing. 

A  revising  barrister  having  asked  a  voter  the 
value  of  a  house,  the  answer  was,  "That  do- 
pends  upon  what  sort  of  a  wife  there  is  in  it." 

It's  very  pleasant  to  slip  down  on  the  pave- 
ment opposite  the  home  of  your  mortal  enemy, 
and  see  him  grinning  at  you  from  the  window. 

Those  men  who  nrc  in  perpetnal  fear  of  their 
wives  arc  undoubtedly  fine  specimens  of  sheep- 
husbandry. 

A  chap,  on  heing  asked  what  he  would  do  if 
he  were  banished  to  the  woods,  said  he  thought 
he  should  split, 

The  bailiff  and  the  undertaker  look  upon  a 
failing  man  with  the  same  hope — namely,  to  take 
the  body. 

Never  do  things  by  halves,  unless  it  is  sending 
a  hank  note  by  the  post,  or  paying  a  cabman  his 
demand. 

GLEASON'S   PICTOltlAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  presents,  every  week,  an  ngrccnljle  mtlnngs 
of  the  notable  events  and  literature  of  th«  time.  Its  col- 
umns always  contain  a  goodly  store  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  aud  Land,  and  Poetic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  so  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day ;  tho  whole  well  spiced  with 

WIT  AND  StTMOB. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  question?,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.     Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
contain  views  of  every  important  City,  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service ;  with  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AN  U1TBIVALLED  C0EP3  OF  C0NTEIBUT0ES 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  Is  rondurted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  printed  upon  Ono  paper,  from 
new  aud  beautiful  type. 

Terms : — Invariably  in  Advance. 

1  subscriber,   one  year S?2  00 

2  subscribers,  one  year,     . 3  00 

4  "  "       « 500 

10  "  "      " 10  00 

And  one  gratia  to  the  getter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  Fcnt,  th«  grtter-np  will 
havo  a  right  to  add,  at  any  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  SI ,00  each. 

One  copy  of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial  "  and  one  copy  of 
the  "  Literary  Companion,  oue  year,  ? 3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  corner  of  Tremon' 
and  Urouifleld  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 

:    .    _  F.  GLEASON. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
THE    TRULY    GREAT. 


nr  E.  ANNA  RAWSOS. 


There  U  a  noble,  gallant  band, 
Who  live  not  for  themselves  alone  j 

■\VTio  will  not  idly  reap  of  what 
Another  hand  has  sown. 

'Tis  they  who  weep  for  others'  woe, 
Although  their  hearts  are  firm  and  brave  ; 

Whose  lives  are  consecrate  to  man — 
Whoso  watchword  is  to  save. 

They  shrink  not  from  the  gathering  storm, 
But  with  their  pennant  high  unfurled, 

March  on  to  stem  the  tide  of  wroug — 
The  workers  of  the  world. 

The  widow  and  the  sorrowing  one, 
Treading  the  thorny,  rugged  way. 

Wait  for  their  coming,  as  the  sick 
Watch  for  the  breaking  day. 

In  prisons  dark  and  sombre  vaulta 
They  seek  to  soothe  the  prisoner's  woe ; 

Awaking  tones  of  other  days 
In  niuuc  soft  and  low. 

Thcy:ve  lived  in  every  age  as  now, 
Uprising  by  their  hidden  might, 

Lethargic  souls  that  round  them  slept, 
To  nobler  vows  of  right. 

Upon  the  altar  of  their  souls 

There  burns  seraphic  fire, 
That  may  he  quenched  when  mute 

Becomes  the  seraph's  lyre- 
Thank  God  for  earth's  devoted  sons, 

Who,  while  redeeming  her  f:iir  fame 
From  those  dark  blots  that  stain  her  p3gc, 

Write  in  the  heart  their  name! 


Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 

THE   HUSBAND'S  RUSE. 


RY    J.   HENRY    SYMONDS. 


.  There  was  a  time  when  Charles  Anderson 
was  a  bachelor.  There  is  nothing  strange,  I 
admit,  in  declaring  that  a  person  was  not  mar- 
ried at  the  sumo  instant  that  he  was  born ;  but 
then  I  make  the  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  pe- 
riods of  bis  single  and  his  double  existence. 

Charles  came  to  the  city — a  country  boy — for 
the  sake  of  getting  employment,  and  he  labored 
hard  when  here  for  promotion.  At  last  he  be- 
came a  master  mechanic,  and  then  lie  labored 
for  his  support.  By  untiring  industry  and  per- 
severance he  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  married  men,  and  eventually  became  one  of 
the  first  builders  in  the  city.  Then  he  consid- 
ered with  a  great  deal  of  self-gratulution,  his 
rise  and  his  present  position ;  and  he,  rather 
tired  of  his  single  life,  thought  it  exceedingly 
irksome  and  dull;  and  thinking  himself  per- 
fectly competent,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
to  support  another  beside  himself,  lie  began  look- 
ing about  him  for  a  smart,  tidy  woman,  with  an 
idea  of  matrimony. 

Fortune  at  this  time  brought  him  iu  contact 
witli  a  young  lady  named  Sarah  Hawkes,  whose 
pretty  face  and  pleasing  manners  took  him  cap- 
tive. The  chance  acquaintance  soon  ripened 
into  intimacy,  and  Anderson  soon,  became  a 
constant  visitor  at  her  father's  liouse.  His  vis- 
its were  received  with  scorning  pleasure  by  the 
young  lady  and  her  parents,  and  everything 
possible  was  done  to  make  them  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  Rooms  were  arranged  to  suit  his 
tastes,  suppers  were  served  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  his  palate,  and  his  opinion  was  asked 
upon  a  thousand  points,  wliich  proved  beyond  a 
doubt  that  he  was  a  welcome  guest,  and  would 
be  a  very  acceptable  lover.  Miss  Sarah  took 
every  opportunity  to  inform  him  that  she  made 
the  tea  biscuit — asked  him  to  try  some  cake  of 
her  baking — induced  him  to  taste  the  preserves 
which  she  had  prepared — and  after  tea  begged 
him  to  walk  into  the  parlor  and  excuse  her  a 
few  moments  while  she  was  washing  up  the 
supper  dishes. 

It  did  not  take  many  visits  to  convince  the 
young  man  that  Miss  Hawkes  was  a  model  girl, 
and  his  visits  became  more  frequent ;  and  one 
evening  he  asked  her  a  question  which,  having 
been  expected,  the  answer  was  readily  given  ;  it 
was  "  yes."  Anderson  was  a  happy  fellow,  and 
Sarah  was  a  happy  girl ;  and  the  next  morning 
when  they  heard  of  it,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkes 
were  happy.  That  forenoon,  when  Charles 
called  upon  the  father  to  gain  his  consent  to  the 
engagement,  he  was  received  with  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  band  and  a  "  God  bless  you  !" 

For  a  number  of  weeks  there  was  a  groat 
deal  of  unusual  bustle  and  activity  in  and  about 


the  humble  abode  of  Thomas  Hawkes ;  then 
there  was  a  wedding,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son commenced  housekeeping  in  another  part 
of  the  city.  They  bad  a  neat,  pretty  house, 
furnished  tastily  with  every  requisite,  but  there 
was  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  useless.  It 
was  just  such  a  home  as  any  man  who  had  to 
labor  for  his  daily  bread  might  be  proud  of;  and 
Charles  was  proud  of  it,  and  his  wife  appeared 
happy  and  contented.  Mrs.  Hawkes  pointed 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  her  children,  and 
said,  "  They  are  the  finest  couple  in  the  city." 

But  happiness,  like  blossoms,  will  droop,  if 
the  sun  shine  too  bright  upon  it.  "When  every 
one  told  Mrs.  Anderson  how  happy  and  con- 
tented she  must  be,  she  began  to  look  about  her 
to  find  something  to  be  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented about.  At  las:  she  became  acquainted 
with  Mrs.  Sanders,  who  occupied  a  house  in  the 
same  street.  She  was  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
lived  well  and  easy,  and  who  dispensed  his  in- 
come to  that  sole  end  and  to  make  a  show  of 
his  good  living.  Mrs.  Sanders  kept  a  servant- 
girl  in  the  kitchen,  and  spent  her  own  time  in 
the  parlor  between  her  piano,  the  latest  novel, 
and  some  new-fashioned  article  of  worsted-work, 
and  she  lived  such  an  easy,  care-for-no thing  sort 
of  a  life,  that  Mrs.  Anderson  thought  that  she 
must  be  supremely  happy,  and  began  to  envy 
her  her  lot,  and  then  to  repine  at  her  own.  In 
this  way  she  soon  worked  herself  into  a  fine  fit 
of  discontent  and  ill-humor  ;  then  she  began  to 
complain  to  her  husband,  and  wish  that  she  had 
a  servant-girl.  Charles  remonstrated  ;  he  said 
he  could  not  afford  it,  and  for  awhile  nothing 
more  was  said  of  the  matter ;  but  one  day  she 
received  a  call  from  her  easy-living  neighbor, 
after  wliich  the  mutter  was  revived  with  more 
than  its  original  ardor.  Li  vain  Charles  expos- 
tulated and  argued ;  his  wife  plead  indisposition 
and  an  inability  to  do  all  the  house-work,  and 
he  finally  promised  to  procure  the  services  of  a 
girl. 

A  few  days  later  he  said  to  his  wife  at  the 
dinner-table : 

"I  shall  bring  you  home  a  servant-girl  to- 
morrow, Sarah." 

"  0,  I  am  so  glad,  for  then  I  shall  have  rime 
to  make  you  a  dressing-gown  and  work  you  a 
pair  of  slippers  like  Mr.  Sanders',  and  I  can 
make  myself  a  moniing-drcss  nnd  work  a  pair 
of  lamp-mats,  and  crochet  some  tidies  for  the 
parlor-chairs." 

Charles  looked  at  bis  wife's  smiling  face  a 
moment,  then  quietly  remarked  : 

"  I  trust  that  you  may  realize  all  tho  pleas- 
ures that  yon  onticipa'e." 

"  Why,  of  course  I  shall,  Charles." 

Nothing  more  was  said  then,  but  the  next  day 
Mr.  Anderson  brought  a  girl  home  with  him, 
and  introduced  her  to  his  wife  as  Jane  Fields. 
After  dinner  she  was  shown  about  the  house  and 
installed  in  the  d  ffercnt  duties  expected  of  her, 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  'commenced  to  try  to  ape 
the  lady.  For  weeks  she  spent  her  timo  exclu- 
sively in  the  parlor,  scarce  looking  into  the 
kitc-;on.  She  could  not  play  the  piano,  and 
she  had  none  to  play  if  she  could  ;  so  she  devo- 
ted her  time  to  books  and  worsted ;  she  read 
through  a  score  of  works  and  scarcely  remem- 
bered the  title  of  one.  She  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful with  her  worsted  work,  aDd  would  have 
given  it  up  in  despair,  but  Jane,  anticipating  her 
difficulty,  explained  how  it  should  bo  done, 
showing  a  greater  proficiency  iu  that  line  of  in- 
dustry than  her  mistress  possessed  ;  and  from 
that  time  Mrs.  Anderson  became  jealous  of  her, 
and  allowed  hcrse'.f  to  be  very  miserable  indeed 
in  consequence.  She  said  nothing  to  her  bus- 
band  of  the  cause  of  her  jealousy,  but  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  think  her  rather  a  poor  cook, 
and  a  little  slovenly  about,  the  house,  a  trifle  in- 
clined to  meddle  with  that  which  was  none  of 
her  business,  and  decidedly  saucy, — to  all  of 
which  questions  he  replied  in  the  negative. 
Then  Mrs.  Anderson  commenced  to  scold  her 
domestic  for  every  short-coming,  real  or  imagi- 
nary ;  but  Jane  was  so  quiet  and  pleasant  that 
the  very  act  of  scolding  only  provoked  the  mis- 
tress more  than  before.  She  was  getting  sick  of 
trying  to  be  a  lady,  but  she  did  not  like  to  admit 
as  much  to  her  husband  ;  so — as  she  was  not 
very  well  pleased  wih  Jane — she  determined  to 
be  rid  of  her ;  then  she  would  go  into  the  kitch- 
en with  another  girl.  To  effect  this  sho  said  to 
her  husband  one  day  : 

"  Don't  you  think  that  Jane  is  a  very  poor 
cook  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  he,  I  never  ate 
victuals  that  I  thought  were  better  cooked." 


"  Mrs.  A.  was  slightly  disconcerted,  but  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  said  : 

"  I  do  not  like  Jane,  and  I  have  decided  to 
discharge  her." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  responded  the  husband,  "  for 
I  rather  like  Jane." 

"  Tou  like  Jane  V  asked  the  lady,  apparently 
excited. 

"Very  much.  In  fact,  if  I  was  single,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  lady  that  I — "  and  Mr.  An- 
derson stopped. 

"That  you  would  what  ?"  asked  the  wife,  the 
tremor  of  her  voice  betokening  her  excitement. 

"  0,  nothing  ;"  and  he  tried  to  look  as  uncon- 
cerned as  possible. 

"  0,  Charles,  yon  will  break  my  heart !"  and 
Mrs.  Anderson  leaned  back  in  her  chair  and 
sniveled  a  little,  and  sighed  two  or  three  real 
genuine  sighs,  for  she  was  extremely  wretched. 

"There,  don't  cry,"  said  the gcntlemas,  quite 
coolly ;  and  he  walked  out  of  the  room  and 
into  the  kitchen. 

His  act  of  going  into  the  kitchen  was  such  an 
uncommon  one  that  his  wife  listened  to  his  step 
with  a  suspicious  ear,  then  jnmp:d  from  her 
chair  at  the  table,  brushed  the  tears  from  her 
eyes  with  her  handkerchief,  and  followed  him. 
She  stepped  through  the  entry  softly,  and  open- 
ing the  kitchen  door  quickly,  she  caught  her 
husband  and  Jane  kissiog  each  other.  For  a 
moment  she  gazed  at  the  parties,  then  screeched 
at  the  top  of  her  voice : 

"  0,  you  wicked  Anderson  !" 

"  It  wasn't  me,  marm,"  exclaimed  Jane. 

Anderson  s  am  me  red  out  something  about  his 
wife's  not  making  a  fool  of  herself  as  he  passed 
out  of  the  room  and  then  walked  out  of  the 
house,  leaving  her  to  be  very  miserable  all  the 
afternoon.  A  dozen  times  she  was  on  the  point 
of  going  to  the  kitchen  and  ordering  Jane  to 
leave  the  house,  but  then  she  feared  that  she 
would  go  straight  to  her  husband,  so  she  de- 
sisted, and  sat  by  herself  longing  for,  yet  dread- 
ing her  husband's  return.  During  the  afternoon 
she  counted  up  the  amount  of  crockery  that  b  id 
been  broken  since  Jane  had  been  installed  as  do- 
mestic, then  her  wages,  and  the  other  items  of 
expense  which  might  have  been  evaded  by  doing 
without  a  hired  girl,  and  the  sum-total  in  round 
numbers  completely  astonished  the  good  woman. 
She  had  no  idea  that  it  was  so  expensive  for  a 
poor  woman  to  be  a  lady. 

When  Mr.  Anderson  returned  that  evening, 
he  entered  the  parlor  as  calmly  as  though  noth- 
ing had  occurred,  and  asked  : 

"  Do  you  want  to  take  a  sleigh-ride  this  eve- 
ning, Sarah  V 

Mrs.  A.,  thinking  the  invitation  given  merely 
to  soothe  her  for  the  insult  offered  at  noon,  an- 
swered with  a  very  short-spoken  "  No." 

"Mr.  Tit  ton  intends  taking  his  wife,  and  he 
said  that  he  would  call  for  us  about  half-past 
seven,"  said  Anderson. 

The  lady  wished  to  go  very  much,  but  she 
had  no  idea  of  yielding  to  her  husband  very 
readily,  so  she  said  very  indifierently  : 

"  I  do  not  feel  tike  going.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  take  Jane." 

"  So  I  can,"  replied  Anderson.  "  I  did  not 
think  of  that ;"  and  he  went  directly  to  the 
kitchen  atd  told  her  to  be  ready  for  the  ride. 

After  supper  Mr.  Tilton's  team  drove  up  to 
the  door,  and  Mr.  Anderson  and  Jane  rode  off, 
leaving  Mrs.  A.  alone,  very  miserable  and  much 
vexed.  For  a  few  monacnts  she  gave  way  to 
tears ;  then  she  dried  her  eyes  and  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  intending  to  visit  her  mother 
and  tell  her  of  her  troubles  ;  but  it  was  a  cold, 
dark  night,  and  her  mother  lived  at  the  extreme 
opposite  end  of  tho  town — so  she  was  frigh'ened 
out  of  it  before  she  started.  For  an  hour  and  a 
half  she  was  very  unhappy ;  she  thought  over 
the  happy  days  of  courtship,  when  her  husband 
was  so  kind  and  attentive  to  her — of  the  pleas- 
ant months  passed  since  matrimony,  before  a 
hired  girl  darkened  their  doors,  and  regretted 
exceedingly  her  folly  in  leaving  the  kitchen  for 
the  parlor.  She  decided  to  iuduce  her  husband 
to  discharge  Jane,  and  allow  her  to  return  to  the 
kitchen  again.  Sometime  before  he  had  re- 
turned from  liia  ride,  she  was  prepared  to  receive 
him  pleasantly  ;  and  when  he  came  in  she  asked, 
with  a  smiling  face: 

"Did  you  enjoy  yourself,  Charles  V 

"  Very  much,"  replied  Mr.  A. 
"  We  had  a  capital  time,  didn't  we,  Charley  V 
interrupted  Jane. 

■  A  red  flush  passed  over  the  face  of  the  wife 
as  she  heard  this  remark,  which  deepened  as  her 
husband  replied  : 


"  A  first  rate  time,  Jennie." 

She  bit  her  lip,  however,  and  said  in  as  pleas- 
ant a  voice  as  she  could  command : 

"  I  am  very  glad  of  it." 

Mr.  Anderson •  and  Jons  exchanged  glances, 
and  the  latter  left  the  room.  For  some  mo- 
ments the  husband  and  wife  sat  together  in  si- 
lence.   At  hist  the  lady  asked  : 

"  Don't  you  think  that  we  can  do  without  a 
girl  any  longer,  Charles  ?" 

"  Why,  do  you  thiak  that  I  can  do  the  work  V 

"  0  no,  I  want  to  do  it  myself  again." 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  you  were  tired  of  house- 
keeping." 

"  So  I  thought ;  but  I  have  tried  being  a  lady 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  am  very  sure  that  I 
am  happier  in  the  kitchen  than  in  the  parlor." 

"Well,  Jane  shall  go  to-morrow,"  said  tho 
husband. 

Mrs.  Anderson  was  very  "happy  at  that  an- 
nouncement, but  she  was  much  happier  the  next 
morning,  when  Jane's  trunk  was  strapped  to  the 
back  of  a  hack,  and  its  owner  was  seated  inside. 
Mr.  A.  only  bade  her  a  friendly  good-by,  and 
his  wife  was  as  polite  to  her  as  possible;  then  he 
went  to  his  work,  and  she  went  to  the  kit  hen, 
both  of  tliem  a  great  deal  happier  than  tbey  had 
been  for  some  weeks  before.  For  a  number  of 
days  nothing  was  said  in  regard  to  the  late  do- 
mestic. Sarah  went  about  her  daily  round  of 
duties  with  a  light  heart  and  smiling  face,  and 
her  husSand  greeted  her  cheerfully  as  he  came 
home,  and  bade  her  good-by  with  a  kiss  when 
ho  returned  to  his  work  again,  as  of  old.  But  a 
curious  woman  cannot  always  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  ask  about  a  subject  of  which  she  is  con- 
tiuudly  thinking ;  and  one  noon,  not  many 
weeks  after,  the  departure  of  Jane,  her  name  was 
introduced  at  the  table. 

"I  hope  that  you  will  excuse  me,  Charles," 
s:iid  Mrs.  Auderson,  "  but  I  feared  at  one  time 
that  you  loved  her." 

"  So  I  did,"  replied  the  gentleman. 

"You  did  love  her?"  asked  the  lady,  in  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Yes,  I've  loved  her  a  great  many  ycar3." 

"  Then  you  have  been  acquainted  with  her  a 
great  many  years  ?     I  didn't  know  that  before." 

"  Ever  since  she  was  born." 

"  Then  she  must  have  come  from  your  native 
town  V 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  a  relative  of  mine." 

"  What — a  cousin  V 

"  No — nearer  than  that." 

"  Why,  what,  pray?" 

"  She  is  my  only  sister.  Her  name  is  Jane 
Fields  Anderson.  Now  are  you  jealous  of  me 
for  loving  herl" 

"  No,  Charles,  I  am  not.  Hereafter  I  will 
trust  and  obey  you,  and  I  hope  both  you  and 
your  sister  will  forgive  me." 


CHINESE    PROVERBS. 

Let  every  man  sweep  the  6dow  from  before 
his  own  doors,  and  not  trouble  himself  about  the 
frost  on  his  neighbor's  tiles. 

By  a  lone  journey  we  know  a  horse's  strength  ; 
so  length  of  days  shows  a  man's  heart. 

Do  not  love  idleness  and  hate  labor ;  do  not 
be  diligent  in  the  beginning  and  in  the  end  lazy. 

The  generations  of  men  follow  each  other,  as 
the  waves  in  a  swollen  river. 

The  spontaneous  gifts  of  heaven  are  of  high 
value ;  hut  the  strength  of  perseverance  gains 
the  prize. 

In  the  days  of  affluence  always  think  of  pov- 
erty ;  do  not  let  want  come  upon  you  and  make 
you  remember  with  sorrow  the  days  of  plenty. 

As  the  scream  of  the  eagle  is  heard  when  she 
passes  over,  so  a  man's  name  remains  after  his 
death. 

If  there  be  a  want  of  concord  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  other  men  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  injure  you. 

He  whose  virtues  exceed  his  talents,  is  the 
great  or  good  man  ;  he  whose  talents  exceed  bis 
virtues,  is  the  mean  or  small  man. 


SAGACITY   OF    THE    BEAR. 

That  wild  beasts  of  all  kinds  are  scared  away 
by  fire  is  a  well  known  fact,  but  the  hungry  bear 
is  of  so  cunning  a  nature  that  it  even  sets  at  de- 
fiance the  flaming  circle,  which  would  at  other 
times  afford  a  secure  protection  to  the  sleeping 
traveller.  It  is  true  that  the  bear  does  not  ven- 
ture to  cross  the  fiery  barrier,  but  it  contrives  to 
avoid  the  difficulty  in  a  most  ingenious  manner. 
Going  to  the  nearest  stream,  it  immerses  itself 
in  the  water  so  as  to  saturate  its  fur  with  mois- 
ture^and  then  returning  to  the  spot  where  the 
intended  prey  lies  asleep,  the  animal  rolls  over 
the  flaming  embers,  quenching  the  fire,  and  then 
makes  its  attack  upon  the  sleeper.  This  curious 
fact  is  well  known  among  the  natives  of  Siberia, 
so  that  they  have  good  grounds  for  the  respect 
in  which  they  hold  the  bear's  intellectual  power. 


Time  is  a  file  that  wears  and  makes  no  noise. 
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HVKSt  IHNCJ  TIIIKftT. 

Nearly  a  hundred  years  agOj  Dr.  Ciiad  eue- 
coated  to  Cnptnin  K01  nod?  thai  tli  rei  mighi  bo 
quenched  by  dipping  the  'clothing  in  nail  water, 
mihI  putting  i'  "ii  without  wringing,  '""i1,  r 
rjiK'iuly,  the  captain,  on  heiag  cnal  awtq ,  had  an 
opportunity  oi  making  the  experiment.  Willi 
great  difficulty  he  Kuecccded  in  persuading  n  |  arl 
of  thb  men  to  follow  his  oxamplo,  and  l  ej  al] 
Burvived,  while  the  four  who  refawdand  drank 
unit  water,  became  delirious  and  died.  Ui  addi- 
don  i"  patting  on  tlie  clothed  while  wet  nighl 
and  morning,  thoy  muy  bo  wetud  while  <><i  two 
or  three  timeB  during  the  day.  Captain  K.  gooa 
on  to  Bay  :  "  Alu-r  those  operations  we  uniform- 
ly found  that  the  violent  dm  ugh  I  wont  oft,  and 
the  pnrched  tongue  was  cured  in  a  few  minutes 
aftor  bathing  and  washing  our  clothes,  while  wo 
found  oiursolvea  as  mueli  refreshed  as  if  we  hml 
received  some  actual  nourishment*"  The  bare 
possibility  i  f  the  truth  of  the  statomont  makes  it 
a  humanity  for  any  paper  to  givo  it  n  wide  pub- 
licity, since  there  are  not  many  readers  in  any 
hundred  who  may  not  go  to  sea  and  be  Bhip- 
wr.ckud. 


MEN  AM)  OAKS. 

All  men  might  be  rich,  and  live  in  abundant 
ease  and  leisure;  if  Hut  would  observe  the  sim- 
ple rule  which  they  themselves  subscribe  us  a 
necessary  condition  of  a  thiiviug  plant.  A 
young  tree,  in  order  to  secure  its  growth  to  per- 
fection, is  secured  against  the  intrusion  of  other 
plant*,  and  the  soil  around  it  carefully  cleared 
ut' everything  which  would  abstract  from  it  the 
iicccs-ary  fluids  and  other  alimentary  matter. 
There  is  a  certain  Limit  beyond  which  there  can 
be  no  profitable  crowding  of  plants  or  men.  It 
is  possible  to  plant  a  thousand  acorns  under  tl.e 
shadow  of  one  full-grown  oak;  but,  inevitably, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  must  per- 
ish before  one  of  thorn  can  come  to  perfection. 


A  POUTK  BOY. 

The  other  day  we  were  riding  iu  a  crowded 
railway  carriage.  At  one  of  the  stations  an  old 
man  entered,  and  was  looking  around  for  a  seat, 
when  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  rose  up 
and  said,  "  Take  my  seat,  sir." 

The  offer  was  accepted,  and  tho  infirm  old 
man  sat  down. 

"Why  did  you  givo  me  your  seat?"  he  in- 
quired of  the  boy. 

"Because  you  are  old,  sir,  and  I  am  a  boy," 
was  the  reply. 

The  passengers  were  much  pleased  and  grat- 
ified. For  my  part  I  wanted  to  seize  hold  of  the 
little  fellow  and  press  him  to  my  heart. 


A  Gentleman's  Diary  of  his  Wife's 
Temper. — Monday. — A  thick  fog,  no  seeing 
through  it.  Tuesday. — Gloomy  and  very  chilly, 
unseasonable  weatlu-r.  Wednesday. — Frosty,  at 
times  sharp.  Thursday. — Bitter  cold  in  the 
morning,  red  sunset,  with  flying  clouds,  portend- 
ing hard  weather.  Friday. — Storm  in  the  morn- 
ing with  peals  of  thunder,  air  clear  ^afterwards. 
Saturday. — Gleams  of  sunshine,  with  partial 
thaw,  frost  again  at  night-  Sunday. — A  light 
soathwester  in  the  morning,  calm  and  pleasant 
at  dinner-time,  hurricane  aud  earthquake  at 
night.  _ 

Nature  disposes  of  time  as  she  needs  it,  and 
may  employ  in  her  task,  tho  entire  life  of  the 
universe. 


LOCKWOOD,  LIMB  &  CO., 

PLUMBERS, 
NO.  48  SCHOOL  STEEET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue. 
Feb. 25.  tf 

N.  W.  TURNER  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOB 
CORNELIUS  dt  BAKER'S 


GAS  FIXTURES,  CHANDELIERS 


PENDANTS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 

Sales  Rooms  and  Manufactory, 

NOB.   23  AND  25  BltOMFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


COUG  IIS. 


Tho    ii  it  md    '"I'll  n  '  1 1 ■■  1 1-  !■  ,.i 

mir  oUmntoi  '"''■  fcultftil     '     "I 

Pnlm i   I    Bronchial  affee- 

Uom.     r'\|n'i li'in -■  Inuring  provoil 

ii,  ii     Ijuplo    r. ih.    nil, .ii    not 

|.,i-.||h   Mill    '  <  rl  ''ii ,  I     Mh,'i,    I  ,l,i  ,, 

in  i lie onrlj   i.,,  <■  1 1  ill  on  ,,.  r into 

BQOUllI    111     ,1,11',      In       I,    ,'l     In     "     lllKIIIIS 

Bronchial   v..,,',,,,"  or  l.onongtii', 

lol  n,,'  ''"I,!  Cough  or  , i 

ii,,,  Throut  l vir  mi.  Blight,  u  by 

IIiIh  precaution  n  inoro  Bitrloim  „!- 
tack )  i ii,  riiiiili  v  warded  ofT. 


GAS  PIPES  INTRODUCED  INTO  BUILDINGS  In  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.        4w  Feb.25. 


BROWN'S   "Thai  troublo  In  mj  Throat,  TROCHES, 

(for  which   the  *  Tracing  Is  aj 
BROWN'S  specific) having  mod in  TROCHES. 

n  mora  whuvparor.1' 
BROWN'S,  N.  I',  un. I, is. 

••  i  roeommond  thalr  un  l 
BROWN'S  Pontic  Spbaeiim." 

lii:\ .  E,  ll.  ril.vriN, 
BROWN'S,  "  Hlive  proved  oxtromolysoi 

riceabla  tor  IIiuimum.ss." 
BROWN'S       iikv.  ll.  IV,  BEECHEK. 

|  "  Almost  Instant  relief  In  tb 
BROWN'S  distressing  loborof  hrenthlng  TROCHES 

peculiar  (••  Astiimi." 
BROWN'S:      RBV,  l.O,  EGGLBSTON, 
"  Contain  no  <  iplniii  or  any. 
BROWN'S  tlilni.'  liijni'lniis." 

llll.   A.  A.  llAYIiS. 
BROWN'S  OMmiu,  Boston 

\  "A  siniplo  ami  plwi.aiit.  rnni 
BROWN'S  blnatlon  tor  Cumins,  s,. 

Dll.  G.  F.  IJIIIELOW, 
Baalim. 
"  Bononcial  in  Bronchitis-" 

UK.  .1.  K.  V|\  LANE, 

li'iiMns. 

"  I  have  provfid  them  excel- 
lent for  Whooping.  Cough." 

KEV.  II.  H".  WAIIIIEN 

Basil 

u  Bcucficinl  when  com))cllcd 

to  speak,  suffering  from  Colo.11 

REV.  S. 3.  P.  ANDERSON, 

St.  Louis. 
"  T  heartily  unite  In  the  above 
commendation." 

BEV.  M.  SCHUYLER. 
"  Effectual     in      removing 
Iloai-seness  aud  Irritation  olJTROCHES, 
the  Throat,  so  common  wit! 
Spf.akf.rs  and  Sixozlts." 
Prof.  M.STACYJOIINSON, 
I~n  Grange,  Ga., 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern 

Female  College. 
'■  I  have  been  much  afflicted 
with  Bronchial  Affection. 
producing  Hoarseness  and 
Cough.  The  '  Troches'  are  the 
only  effectual  remedy,  givinj 
power  aud  clearness  to  the 
voice." 

REY.  GEO.  SLACK 
Min.  Ch.  of  England,  Milton 
Parsonage,  Canada 
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BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCBES. 

£2^"  Cures  Cough,  Cold,  Hoarseness  anil  Influenza. 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
Relieves  the  Harking  Cough  in   Consumption. 
Believes  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh. 
Clears  avr/gires  strength  to  tlie  voice  of  SrNOBRS. 
Indispcnsible  to  Public  Speakers 
Soothing  and  simple,  Children  can  use  them. 
As  they  assist  Expectoration  anil  relieve  Hoarseness. 
3^=  Sold  by  all    Druggists  in  the  United  States,  at 
TVTENTY-EIYE  CENTS  A  BOX.  ^JBl 
March  3,  I860.  4w 

SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES. 

Prices  reduced  to  $50,  $75,  $90,  and  $100. 

The  plain  reason  why  Singer's  Sewing-Machine3  have 
always  sold  readily  at  a  higher  average  price  than  any 
o'her,  is  that  they  are  better,  more  durable,  more  relia- 
ble, capable  of  doiDg  a  much  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  earning  more  money.  Long-continued  popularity  is 
proof  of  sterling  merit.  In  the  purchase  of  what  are 
called  cheap  Se  v.  log-Machine* ,  thousands  have  been  de- 
ceived and  disappointed,  but  with  Singer's  Machines 
there  is  never  any  failure  or  mistake. 

Singer's  New  Family  Se  wing-Machine, 
the  price  of  which  is  only  $50,  is  a  light  and  elegantly 
decorated  Machine,  capable  of  performing,  in  the  best 
style,  all  the  sewing  of  a  private  family.  It  has  secured 
a  great  reputation  during  the  few  months  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

Singer's  Transverse  Shuttle-Machine, 

to  be  sold  at  §75,  is  a  machine  entirely  new  iu  its  ar- 
rangement; it  ia  very  beautiful,  moves  rapidly  aud  very 
easily,  and,  for  family  use  and  light  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, is  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Machine  ever  offered 
to  the  publia.  These  Machines  are  being  increased  in 
number  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
them  cannot  be  fully  supplied^. 

Singer's  No.  l  Shuttle-Machine, 

formerly  sold  at  ©135,  but  now  reduced  to  SiiO,  is  too 

well  known   all  over  the  world   to  need  any  description. 

Every  sort  of  work,  coarse  or  fine,  can  be  done  with  it. 

Singer's  No.  2  Shuttle-Machine. 

This  is  the  favorite  manufacturing  machine  every- 
where. The  size  of  the  machine  gives  ample  space  for 
almost  every  description  of  work,  which,  together  with 
its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   Price,  with  bible  complete,  S100. 

All  of  Singer's  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch 
■with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  Ev- 
ery person  desiring  to  procure  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes,  prices,  working 
capacities,  and  the  best  "methods  of  purchasing,  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  $  Co.'s  Ga- 
zettey  which  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  subject-  It  will  be  supplied  gratis. 
I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  Xork. 
March  3,  I860.  13w 

BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding.  We  have 
made  ample  arrangements  in  our  establishment  to  bind 
our  paper  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  one  volume,  for 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 


"«KT  TUN   BIN  ST!" 
wwi.srars 

UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY! 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

1500  Pictorial  Illustrations. 

0000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vocab- 
ulary. 

Tabic  of  SYNONYMS  by  Prof.  Goodrich. 

Tabic  Riving  Pronunciation  of  Names  of  8000 
distinguished  persons  of  modern  times. 

Peculiar  use  of  Words   and   Terms   in   the 
Bible. 

With  other  now  features.     Together  with  all  the  matter 
of  previous  editions.     In  one  volume  of 

1750  PAGES.     PRICE  §6  50. 
{3?"  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


The  above  new  edition  of  this  Standard  English  Dic- 
tionary is  now  ready,  in  its  various  styles  of  bindings — 
on  One  and  superfine  paper,  some  sized,  and  with  ample 
margin,  making  it  convenient  for  anuotatious,  for  the  li- 
brary or  student's  tabic. 

In  calling  attention  to  this  Illustrated  Edition  of  Web- 
ster, the  publishers  beg  to  suggest  the  following  conside- 
rations : 

1.  By  the  labors  of  Prof.  Goodrich  and  his  associates, 
it  is  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  combining  the 
advantages  of  a  new  with  the  finer  character  and  merits 
of  a  work  of  tested  and  established  reputation — of  a  work 
so  established  as  to  be  cited  in  courts  of  justice  as  of  au- 
thority. 

2.  In  its  various  VOCABULARIES,  it  embraces  more 
words  and  meanings  than  any  other  English  Dictionary. 
The  recent  additions  include  a  large  number  of  words  in 
current  use — terms  in  Science — and  not  found  in  any 
other  Dictionary  issued  in  this  country. 

3-  Its  DEFINITIONS  retain  that  distinctive  and  pre- 
eminent excellence  conceded  to  Dr.  Webster  on  both  sides 
the  water,  while  the  labors  of  Dr.  Dana  and  others  give 
it  a  like  superiority  in  the  definition  of  scientific  terms. 

4.  Its  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  larger,  more  numerous, 
and  of  greater  artistic  excellence,  than  can  be  found 
in  any  similar  work  issued  here,  and  have  the  advantage 
of  grouping  iu  classes,  thus  presenting  at  one  view  the 
objects  in  a  given  department,  while,  by  explanations  di- 
rectly appended  to  the  Illustrations,  and  convenient  ref- 
erence, everything  desirable  is  attained. 

5.  The  SYNONYMS  are  more  full  and  satisfactory  than 
can  be  found  elsewhere  in  any  general  Dictionary,  and 
form  the  best  treatise  on  that  subject  extant,  for  popular 
use. 

6.  The  ORTHOGRAPHY  and  PUNCTUATION  are 
those  recognized  as  a  general  guide  in  nine-tentiis  of  the 
school  books,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  periodical  and 
other  issues  of  tho  American  press,  and  their  sure  pro- 
gress indicates  universal  adoption. 


President  Walker,  of  Harvard  University,  says,  Jan- 
uary 3,  I860: — "I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
add  mine  to  the  multitude  of  other  testimonials  in  its 
favor.  In  mechanical  execution  and  in  general  complete- 
ness, it  is  certainly  in  advance  of  its  predecessors ;  and  it 
also  has  peculiar  and  absolute  merit  of  its  own,  which 
will  give  it  an  enduring  value  and  authority  with  schol- 
ars and  with  the  public." 


Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghotsen,  President  of  Rutgor's 
College,  New  Jersey,  says,  Jan.  3,  1860: — "No  scholar 
should  be  without  it,  and  no  one  who  wishes  to  become  a 
proficient  in  the  English  language  should  fail  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  its  ample  departments  of  instruction." 


President  Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  says,  July  26, 
1859 : — "  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
new  and  pictorial  edition  of  Webster.  It  was  left  to 
American  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  define  words  by 
addressing  the  eye.  This  is  a  step  really  in  advance  of 
anything  that  has  gone  before,  and  seems  tho  last  it  will 
be  possible  to  make.  Your  work  is  a  magnificent  one. 
It  has  been  constantly  improving,  and  is  worthy  of  its 
great  and  distinguished  success." 


country  and  tin  BsglUu  languogo,  I  r^JMca  In  th«  won- 

■i'  rlu]  ■  tandurd  i  ■•  aLLo u  wall  u  the  "  lal/rttj  your 

Dictionary  ha » attained.  Ufa  a  tvort  for  tho  nroMDt  anil 
all  corning  tlmo.  Not  only  Araorica,  liul  England,  and 
all  who  study  tho  Engti  h  i.  a  ■■•■■  ■  mu  I  tlianh  ron  for 
It." 


President  Psabi,  of  Unlvomlty  ol  I at,  Sorting. 

i luyi,  Jan  2t  1860     lfcIli iac|  no   li  dg<  tbj  ro- 

cujpt  thui  i 'nloffol  Un py  oi  Webster'*  Unabridged 

Dlctlt 'v  which  you  fforu  *"  polite  iu  u<  lond  me. 

"A  iii.«  in-'  i'.  nr,  i  iu.  i  in  ■  ■  ■  >  j  1 1. 1  "i.  mm  i  uvuiit'k  Dic- 
tionary ranks  with  tho  bait  productions  ol  the  kind  In 
any  language.  01  course  tlie  field  for  enterprise  with 
roapool  in  the  sources  and  history  "r  the  Knglhfh  lan- 
guage 1«  not  yi't  (•xlmiinli'd.     lint  no  lm|irtiv«)iii!iit  rmd 

progress  in  that  direction  will  cror  \»-  so  groat  nn  to  ena- 
blo  tho  English  phlingiflt.  and  scholar  to  dispense  with 
this  groat  work  of  Dr.  Webster." 


President  Cimttmas,  of  the  Wi  doyen  University,  Mfd- 
dletown,  Ct.,  says,  Jan.  0,  I860;—**  t  thank  you  for  tho 
nplondid  copy  lately  rccclYod  "f  the  i  iistrutcd  edition  "T 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary.  I  U  <l  already  pro- 
cured for  coiiMtant  use  a  copy  of  this  truly  great  and  na- 
tional work.  Having  um;d  each  successive  edition,  I  am 
prepared  fully  to  concur  in  the  high  recommendations 
bestowed  on  It  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
ago.  I  regard  the  recent  additions  m  Increasing  Mill  fur- 
ther ito  value.  They  present  in  a  convenient  form  infor- 
mation ever  needed  by  the  general  scholar,  but  not  read- 
ily elsewhere  tecurcd." 


President  Stearns,  of  Amherst  College,  says,  August 
16,1859: — "  I  supposed  you  had  nearly  reached  the  ne 
plus  ultra  before,  but  your  late  additions  greatly  enhance 
the  value  of  Webster's  noble  work-    For  the  salte  of  my 


President  Goonwrx,  of  Trinity  College,  says,  Dee.  31, 
1850 : — "  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  regard  this  present  edi- 
tion of  yours,  with  its  illustrations,  its  tables,  its  index- 
en,  and  vocabularies  of  names,  etc.,  oh  the  most  complete 
apparatus  of  the  kind  that  the  student  can  keep  upon 
his  table." 


President  Ballou,  of  Tuft's  College,  Medford,  Mass., 
says: — u In  common  with  the  most  of  those  who  have 
paid  much  attention  to  our  language,  I  have  long  regard- 
ed Webster's  Dictionary  as  excelling  in  the  clearness  aud 
accuracy  of  its  definitions.  Tho  additions  which  have 
been  successively  made  to  it,  particularly  the  very  dis- 
tinct Illustrations,  the  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies  of  Modern  Geographical  names, 
and  names  of  distinguished  persons,  greatly  increase  tho 
usefulness  of  the  work.  In  your  present  edition,  the 
work  seems  to  be  a  complete  apparatus  for  all  purposes 
of  reading  and  understanding  English  and  American  lit- 
erature. It  iB  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  that 
could  be  added,  to  fit  it  for  these  ends." 


President  Woods,  of  Brunswick  College,  Maine,  says: 
— "  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  my  high  sense  of  the 
zeal  and  enterprise  of  the  publishers  and  editors,  in  car- 
rying that  excellent  Dictionary  to  a  still  higher  point  of 
excellence.  The  portions  prefixed  and  annexed  add  ma- 
terially to  the  usefulness  of  the  volume." 


President  Gale,  of  Galesville  University,  Wisconsin, 
says,  Jan.  9,  I860:— '■  In  1850  I  purchased  Webster's 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  which  has  ever  since  been  my 
constant  companion  in  my  practise  at  the  bar,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  upon  the  bench.  I  have  ever  found  it 
a  safe  counsellor,  and  an  indispensible  help  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  decision  of  cases. 

"  In  the  new  edition  of  Webster,  I  recognize  many  ad- 
ditions of  great  importance,  which  tend  to  a  complete- 
ness that  makes  it  a  library  of  it-self. 

"Its  mechanical  execution  is  a  living  monument  of 
the  art  of  book-making,  and  leaves  ub  in  doubt  which 
the  most  to  admire,  the  vast  learning  on  its  pages,  or  the 
eminent  skill  in  its  display  and  tangibility. 

"  I  shall  place  it  in  the  University  as  a  book  for  every- 
day reference  by  the  teachers  and  students." 


President  Jackson,  of  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
says,  Jan.  10,  I860: — "Webster's  Unabridged,  which  I 
have  long  had  in  daily  use,  comes  to  me  with  new  titles 
to  esteem  and  veneration.  The  Pictorial  Illustrations, 
the  Table  of  Synonyms,  and  the  very  full  list  of  names 
of  celebrated  persons  in  modern  times,  accurately  marked 
for  pronunciation,  are  very  important  additions,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  enlargement  of  its  vocabulary.  But 
even  as  it  was  before  these  improvements,  I  never  found 
any  work  which  so  uniformly  satisfied  my  inquiries  for 
information  such  as  a  dictionary  ought  to  supply." 


President  Ciampi,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  says,  Jan.  7,  I860 : — "  The  faculty  of  this  col- 
lege have  always  preferred  Webster's  Dictionary  to  any 
other  in  the  language.  I  had  judged  the  former  edition 
of  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  almost  beyond  improvement. 
But  I  have  now  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  the  new 
Pictorial  edition  stands  unquestionably  pre-eminent,  and 
will  be  esteemed  an  inseparable  companion  by  every  Eng- 
lish scholar.  It  will  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  library 
of  every  teacher." 


'GET    THE    BEST."— GET    WEBSTER. 


G.  &  C.  MERBJAM, 

SPRIXGFIELD,  MASS. 


Q^3*  Specimen  pamphlets  of  the  new  features  sent  by 
mail  on  application. 
March  3,  I860-  lw 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


THE   DIKE    OF  WELLINGTON. 

This  noble  man-of-war,  the  noblest  specimen 
of  fighting  craft  in  the  whole  English  navy,  is 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  the  Pictoral.  She 
is  a  three-decker,  and  was  the  flag-ship  of  Vice 
Admiral  Charles  Napier,  when  she  led  off  the 
British  navy  into  the  Baltic,  during  the  Crimean 
War,  against  the  Russians.  Being  a  screw- 
eteamer,  she  is  not  dependent  on  her  sails  alone 
for  propulsion,  but  is  able  to  make  her  majestic 
way  against  wind  and  tide,  and  in  the  teeth  of 
obstacles  of  the  largest  magnitude.     The  picture 


of  the  gigantic  screw  line-of-battle  ship  "  Duke 
of  Wellington."  She  is  a  mammoth  in  the 
navy,  and  was  projected  to  do  the  service  of  a 
marine  behemoth.  To  fancy-such  a  vessel  bear- 
ing down  on  a  frigate,  or  a  sloop-of-war,  and 
preparing  to  rake  her  clean  with  a  regular  broad- 
side, is  to  behold,  in  vision,  as  complete  a  de- 
struction and  as  rapid  a  sinking  of  an  unfortu- 
nate craft  as  possible.  It  is  questionable  if  these 
monster  productions  of  the  shipwright  are  cal- 
culated to  do  as  effective  service  for  a  national 
navy  as  smaller  vessels,  that  draw  less  water 


doubtless  sustain  a  hostile  onset  with  the  same 
steadiness  and  strength  with  which  her  military 
namesake  withstood,  in  solid  squares,  the  fiery 
charges  and  intrepid  dashes  of  the  brave  troops 
of  Napoleon  the  First. 


THE  OLD-FASHIONED    MOTHER. 

Old-fashioned  mothers  have  nearly  all  passed 
away  with  the  blue-check  and  homespun  woolen 
of  a  simple  but  purer  time.  Here  and  there  one 
remains,  truly  accomplished  in  heart  and  life, 
for  the  sphere  of  home. — Old-fashioned  moth- 


love  once  swept,  and  there  linger  till  all  those 
simpler,  poorer  times  returned,  and  we  should 
grow  young  again. — And  how  can  we  leave  that 
spot  without  remembering  one  form  that  occu- 
pied, in  days  gone  by,  the  old  arm-chair,  that 
old-fashioned  mother— one  in  all  the  world,  the 
law  of  whose  life  was  love ;  one  who  was  the 
divinity  of  our  infancy,  and  the  sacred  presence 
in  the  shrine  of  our  earthly  idolatry  ;  one  whose 
heart  is  far  below  the  frost  that  gathers  so  thickly 
on  her  brow ;  one  to  whom  we  never  grow  old, 
but,  in  the  plumed  troop,  or  the  grave  council, 


.THE   DUKE    OF   WELLINGTON,   FLAG-SHIP    OF   VICE-ADMIRAL   SIR    CHARLES   NAPIER. 


represents  her  as  she  is  about  to  weigh  anchor ; 
and  a  finer  sight  is  not  to  be  looked  for  any- 
where on  the  water.  The  "  Duke  "  was  a  prom- 
inent actor  in  the  disappointed  "  Baltic  fleet," 
and  her  gallant  commander  sent  home  to  the 
Department  several  communications  that  were 
thought,  at  the  time,  to  be  much  more  pointed 
than  discreet.  But  your  fighting  man  makes 
but  a  poor  writing  man  ;  and  so  it  proved  in  the 
case  of  "  Charley  Napier."  Whenever  the 
French  papers  of  to-day  have  occasion  to  allude 
to  the  English  navy,  they  do  not  forget  to  speak 


and  can  be  taken  into  places  where  the  giants 
cannot  go.  These  latter,  too,  are  rather  un- 
wieldy, as  a  sailor  would  say,  to  "  handle,"  and 
cannot  manoeuvre  with  that  expedition  which  is 
so  characteristic  of  lesser  craft.  But  in  the  line 
of  battle,  when  the  storm  of  war  is  about  to 
prove  terrible,  and  there  is  need  of  main  force 
and  strength  to  repel  its  opposite,  such  bulwarks 
of  national  power  are  needed,  and  all  depends 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  last  shock  is  given 
and  taken.  There  is  no  ship-of-the-line  afloat 
that  surpasses  the    "Duke,"    and  she  would 


ers — God  bless  them !  who  followed  us  with 
heart  and  prayer  all  over  the  world,  lived  in  our 
lives,  and  sorrowed  in  our  griefs ;  who  knew 
more  about  patching  than  poetry ;  spoke  no  dia- 
lect but  love — never  preached  nor  wounded ; 
made  melody  with  their  hearts,  and  sent  forth 
no  books  but  living  volumes — honored  their  au- 
thors and  blessed  the  world. — The  old  home- 
stead !  We  wish  we  could  paint  it  for  you  as  it 
is — no,  we  dare  not  say  it  is — as  it  was,  that  we 
could  go  together  from  room  to  room  ;  sit  by 
the  hearth,  round  which  that  circle  of  light  and 


children  still ;  one  who  welcomed  us  coming, 
blessed  us  going,  and  never >"*"^*ets  as — never! 
And  when  in  some  closet  >mo  drawer,  some 
corner,  she  finds  a  garment  or  a  toy  that  once 
was  yours,  how  does  she  weep,  as  she  thinks 
you  may  be  suffering  or  sad.    And  when  spring 

"  Leaves  her  robes  on  the  trees," 
does  she  not  remember  your  tree  and  wish  you 
were  there  to  see  its  glory  ?  Alas  !  alas  !  we  all 
of  us  live  long  enough  to  learn  the  true  value  of 
a  mother!  No  other  relationship  is  so  close, — 
there  is  none  that  can  less  easily  be  supplied. 


Vul.  II— No, 
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U.  8.  SHIP  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tho  navy,  though  never  the  pet  of  the  gene- 
ral government,  has  always  been  regarded  with 
peculiar  affection  hy  the  people  of  this  country. 
It  was  colled  into  existence  hy  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances alone,  and  having  served  its  turn 
noMy  and  well,  it  was  at  once  suggested  by  our 
public  men  that  it  should  receive  little  or  no  fur- 
ther government  patronage.  It  has  never  en- 
joyed tho  consideration  bestowed  upon  the  army, 
Chough  there  is  no  question  that  its  single 
achievements  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
feeble  and  single-handed  as  it  was,  gave  shape 
bo  our  final  success,  and  shed  fresh  lustre  on  the 
national  name.  After  that  time  the  American 
standard  was  as  much  the  representative  of  Ra- 
tional power  everywhere  on  the  seas,  as  it  had 
before  become  upon  the  land.     Our  fame  had 


suddenly  ripened  on  both  sides  ;  tho  two  hemi- 
spheres of  it  had  come  together.  What  an  ar- 
ray of  illustrious  names  hud  not  our  navy  to 
boast  of, — second,  certainly,  to  none  in  any  other 
naval  organization  on  the  globe.  And  yet  we 
were  but  a  small  beginning,  while  our  opponents 
repeated  the  boast  of  Admiral  Von  Tromp,  that 
with  their  naval  broom  tlicy  swept  the  seas. 
But  what  we  lacked  in  vessels,  we  more  than 
made  up  in  valor.  Where  we  were  wanting  in 
tonnage,  we  made  up  in  men.  If  our  guns  were 
not  the  heaviest,  wo  nevertheless  were  their 
equals  in  the  weight  and  strength  of  our  cause. 
The  world  was  electrified  with  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses of  our  little  navy.  It  seemed  incredible 
that  a  handful  of  extemporized  vessels  should 
have  suddenly  shot  out  from  our  harbors,  bays 
and  creeks,  and  boldly  bearded  tho  greatest  na- 


val power  on  the  earth,  on  her  own  element.  It 
was  for  this,  and  because,  too,  we  had  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  world  on  our  side,  that  the  tidings 
of  our  new  achievements  thrilled  all  Europe 
with  a  profound  sensation  of  joy.  Slowly  has 
the  American  Government  built  up  a  navy 
worthy  of  its  name  from  that  small,  but  most 
valiant  beginning ;  a  strange  jealousy  has  pur- 
sued its  growth ;  its  offices  and  honors  have 
often  stood  in  the  way  of  its  true  advancement, 
by  reason  of  the  petty  private  squabbles  that 
have  taken  place  over  them ;  and  not  until  very 
recently,  amid  troubles  of  all  kinds,  coming  from 
every  quarter,  has  the  national  character  of  our 
naval  force  been  so  fixed  that  we  may  begin 
henceforth  to  rely  upon  its  overshadowing  in- 
fluence, wherever  it  carries  the  national  flag,  to 
protect  and  defend  the  national  interests  and 


name.  Of  the  largest  class  of  nhips  belonging 
to  the  navy,  the  Pennsylvania,  whose  represen- 
tation is  given  with  great  accuracy  bclo-*,  is  as 
worthy  of  note  as  any.  She  was  built  and 
launched  at  Philadelphia ;  i'r  a  tbrce-deckcr, 
and  is  rated  at  120  guns,  but  will  mount  140. 
Her  burthen  is  3000  tons,  and  her  canvas,  when 
fully  spread,  will  cover  seven  acres  of  land. 
Her  age  is  23  years.  She  is  at  present  stationed 
at  Norfolk,  and  devoted  to  the  uses  of  a  receiv- 
ing-ship. None  of  the  Routing  bulwarks  of  tho 
nation  are  of  nobler  proportions  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Four  tiers  of  cannon,  grimly  staring 
with  a  Polyphemus  eye  each  from  its  p'irt,  U  no 
silly  sight  for  an  enemy  to  look  upon.  But 
though  we  do  not  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the 
very  largest  ships  always  perform  the  best  ser- 
vice, it  is  necessary  to  have  enough  to  tely  uj  on. 
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Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
SONG  OF  THE  PIONEER. 


DT.    D.   T.   HOLMES. 


With  sturdy  hands  and  earnest  hopes, 
And  hearts  on  Heaven  relying, 

Wc  come  adown  the  mountain  slopes — 
The  haunts  of  men  we're  flying. 

Wc  come  with  sickle,  scythe  and  plow, 

To  aid  us  in  our  labor; 
All  idleness  we  disallow — 

Each  one  assists  his  neighbor. 

Our  watchword's  "  Onward—  ever  on ;" 
Instruction's  light  is  beaming; 

The  wilderness  shall  bloom  anon, 
And  all  with  life  be  teeming. 

TIIE  BANDITTI 


CASTLE  OF  IIARDAYNE 


BY    H.    L.    STEVENS. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER   XVII. 
But  happy  they,  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whom  gentler  stars  unite,  and  in  one  fate 
Their  hearts,  their  fortunes,  and  their  beings  blend 
'Tis  not  the  coarser  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  their  peace,  but  harmony  itself, 
AttuniDg  all  their  passions  into  love. — Thomson. 

The  name  of  Giraldus  was  now  lost  in  that 
of  the  Earl  of  Montville,  but  his  heart  remained 
unchanged  by  the  splendid  title.  The  advantage 
which  he  might  dcrivo  from  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
baron,  was,  however,  a  pleasing  consideration . 
Not  that  ho  imagined  he  could  be  influenced  by 
any  vain  or  fordid  motives  ;  he  kuew  the  gener- 
osity of  his  disposition  too  well ;  but  he  reflected 
that  he  might  now  bestow  the  hand  of  his 
daughter,  without  feeling  those  restraints  which 
the  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  world  have 
imposed  on  even  the  most  liberal  minds. 

His  knowledge  of  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
baron  was  gathered  from  daily  observation  ;  but 
he  scarcely  knew  the  extent  of  it.  Accustomed 
to  weigh  well  the  motives  that  influenced  his 
conduct,  and  to  abide  by  those  decisions  which 
appeared  most  just  and  laudable,  his  actions 
were  seldom  governed  by  prejudice.  Ho  de- 
tested the  name  when  it  interfered  with  his 
schemes  of  happiness,  and  wisely  combated  it, 
whatever  shape  it  might  assume. 

The  mutual  love  between  his  daughter  and 
Giraldus,  had  been  long  observed  by  him,  but 
the  emotions  of  pride  which  arose  with  the  first 
discovery,  soon  subsided  with  cool  reflection. 
His  estates  were  ample,  more  than  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  happiness ;  want  of  rank  he 
considered  as  no  essential  ingredient,  and  in 
every  other  respect  the  object  of  his  daughter's 
affections  was  highly  deserving.  Thus  con- 
vinced, his  determination  had  long  been  fixed, 
but  he  deferred  its  communication  for  various 
reasons,  and  chiefly  that  time  might  enable  him 
to  decide  on  the  permanency  of  this  youthful  at- 
tachment. 

The  earl  suffered  the  greatest  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  pass  away  ere  he  communicated 
the  intelligence  to  Elvina.  His  heart  beat  with 
emotion  when  he  reflected  on  it,  and  he  scarcely 
knew  how  to  introduce  the  subject.  At  length 
he  drew  her  aside,  and  requested  that  she  would 
accompany  him  in  a  short  walk,  as  he  had 
something  of  importance  which  he  wished  to 
make  known  to  her. 

As  soon  as  they  had  reached  the  wood,  "  I 
have  solicited  your  company,  my  Elvina,"  said 
he,  "as  what  I  have  to  communicate  will,  I 
trust,  yield  you  some  degree  of  pleasure.  You 
have  ever  been  my  friend,  my  tried  friend,  in 
the  hour  of  adversity.  Since  my  youth  have  I 
beheld  you  unchanged  by  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  my  capricious  fate,  and  0,  my  El- 
vina, it  was  but  lately  that  I  was  blessed  with 
an  avowal  of  your  esteem  and  love.  The  words 
will  for  ever  remain  engraven  on  my  heart." 

Elvina  looked  at  him,  as  if  to  ask  the  purport 
of  this  preface.  "  Make  no  improper  request," 
said  she ;  you  well  know  tho  motives  which 
have  hitherto  guided  my  conduct ;  do  not  seek 
to  subvert  them." 

"  No,  lovely  Elvina,"  ho  eagerly  interrupted, 
"  I  will  not  seek  to  subvert  those  principles  that 
have  long  been  my  admiration.  All  I  have  to 
request  is,  that  you  mil  transfer  that  love  which 
you  have  so  generously  avowed  for  the  destitute 
and  persecuted  Giraldus,  to   him  who  will  ever 


remain  your  equal  slave — to  one  who  doats  on 
you— if  possible,  to  a  greater  degree — to  the 
Earl  of  Montville." 

"  To  the  Earl  of  Montville  !"  replied  Elvina, 
her  face  overspread  with  crimson. 

"  Yea,  loveliest  maid ;  for  him  alone  have  I 
now  to  solicit ;  for  him  whose  persecutions  you 
have  long  witnessed  with  compassion — for  him 
who  now  stands  before  you." 

Elvina  stood  for  some  moments  gazing  on 
him,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  resentment 
and  incredulity.  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  V  said  she.  "  You  surely  cannot  mean,  by 
taking  advantage  of  a  weak  and  imprudent  con- 
fession, to  treat  me  with  derision." 

"  With  derision,"  he  replied  with  emphasis, 
as  he  sunk  on  his  knee,  "  no,  ever  adored  mis- 
tress of  my  soul,  my  words  arc  sincere.  In  me 
you  behold  the  Earl  of  Montville,  from  whom 
his  enemies  have  long  withheld  his  right — who, 
by  a  late  event  has  obtained  the  knowledge  of 
his  rank,  and  who  only  feels  pleasure  from  the 
acquisition,  in  the  hopes  that  he  may  share  it 
with  her  on  whom  his  happiness  or  misery  must 
ultimately  depend." 

The  astonishment  of  Elvina  still  increased. 
She  seemed  yet  almost  to  doubt  his  sincerity, 
and  he  acquainted  her  with  the  intelligence 
which  had  been  sent  him  by  Lord  Albert. 

"And  now,  my  Elvina/' said  he,  when  he 
had  concluded  his  relation,  "may  I  hope  that 
your  esteem  will  feci  no  abatement?  May  I 
hope  that  you  will  be  mine?  Hitherto  restrain- 
ed by  those  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
have  been  highly  improper  for  me  to  have  in- 
dulged the  blissful  idea,  I  determined  to  sup- 
press for  ever  the  flattering  illusion.  I  saw  you 
the  daughter  of  my  first  friend  ;  I  saw  you  at  a 
distance,  too  high  for  my  presumptuous  thoughts 
to  dwell  upon,  and  every  exertion  was  vainly 
used  to  conquer  a  hopeless  passion.  Now  when 
propriety  forbids  not  the  request,  permit  me  to 
cherish  the  ecstatic  hope  that  yon  will  be  mine. 
Permit  mo  to  make  known  to  your  father  the 
state  of  my  heart.  He  has  ever  been  a  most  in- 
dnlgcnt  friend  ;  he  will  not  refuse  me." 

The  shades  of  evening  had  now  approached, 
and  the  twilight  concealed  the  countcnanco  of 
Elvina  from  his  view. 

"  Speak,  my  angel,"  he  resumed ;  "  do  not 
suffer  me  to  linger  in  this  stato  of  suspense. 
Pronounco  but  one  word  of  comfort,  and  make 
me  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  0,  Montville,"  she  at  length  replied,  "you 
know  full  well  how  much,  how  greatly  I  esteem 
you.  You  know  my  sincerity,  but  do  not  press 
a  measure  which  I  have  never  yet  sufficiently 
considered.     Let  us  retire  to  the  castle." 

"  Do  not  leave  me  thus,  loveliest  maid.  Give 
me  but  a  single  hope  that  you  will  not  reject  me 
at  last :  say  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  I  will 
leave  everything  else  to  your  decision.  You 
have  been  my  guardian  angel  when  affliction 
hung  heavy  on  my  heart ;  you  have  been  tho 
bright  planet  that  has  ever  directed  my  dark 
steps.  In  you  alone  all  hopes  of  happiness  have 
ever  rested,  and  now  when  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  me,  I  would  reject  her  gifts  with  scorn, 
should  she  deprive  me  of  her  who  can  only  ren- 
der them  valuable." 

Again,  while  ho  pressed  her  hand,  he  urged 
his  request  with  fervency.  Elvina  beheld  the 
object  of  her  early  and  constant  love  kneeling  at 
her  feet,  and  her  heart  was  oppressed  with  emo- 
tion. She  saw  him  suddenly  raised  to  a  rank 
superior  to  her  own ;  but  uninfluenced  by  his 
circumstances  she  yielded  her  consent,  as  she 
hud  before  done  her  love,  to  him,  who  in  a  low 
estate  she  had  deemed  worthy  of  it — to  tho  hum- 
ble, the  tender,  the  affectionate  Giraldus. 

Transported  witli  her  assent,  he  gave  way  for 
a  time  to  the  emotions  of  unbounded  joy  and 
gratitude.  Expression  was  inadequate  to  con- 
vey an  idea  of  his  feeliugs,  and  ho  accompanied 
her  back  to  the  castle  with  a  heart  thrilling  with 
sensations  of  exquisite  delight. 

The  baron  heard  of  the  discovery  of  liis  rank 
with  unfeigned  pleasure.  He  congratulated  him 
on  the  subject  with  every  mark  of  the  sincerest 
esteem,  and  the  blissful  evening  passed  on, 
while  pleasure  diffused  itself  over  the  castle,  and 
shone  in  every  countenance. 

Lord  Albert,  the  kind  and  long -tried  friend  of 
the  earl,  returned  on  the  following  day,  and  ex- 
perienced all  that  generous  satisfaction  from  the 
information,  which  friendship  such  as  his  can 
only  feel.  At  the  desire  of  his  friend,  he  re- 
counted those  circumstances  that  had  taken 
place  after  his  departure  from  the  cottage,  where 
Fitzwaltcr  had  been  conveyed. 


As  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  fainting 
fit  into  which  their  sudden  appearance  had 
thrown  him,  he  made  eager  inquiries  concerning 
the  Earl  of  Montville ;  bnt  the  attendants,  think- 
ing it  only  the  effect  of  his  delirium,  paid  little 
regard  to  his  questions.  The  next  morning, 
however,  he  still  persisted  in  his  demands  to  see 
him,  and  grew  so  vehement  that  they  at  length 
sent  for  Lord  Albert.  At  his  entrance  he  be- 
came more  calm,  and  after  ordering  all  the  rest 
to  withdraw,  requested,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  inform  him  whether  the 
Earl  of  Montville  had  not  been  in  that  apart- 
ment on  the  preceding  evening. 

Lord  Albert  assured  him  that  he  had  not,  and 
endeavored  to  reason  hitn  out  of  so  strange  a 
fancy  ;■  but  the  baron,  regarding  him  with  a 
sullen  and  stern  look,  demanded  who  the  stranger 
was  that  had  entered  the  room  with  him. 

"  It  was  a  friend,"  replied  Lord  Albert,  "  with 
whom  I  was  travelling,  when  I  discovered,  the 
fire  at  your  castle,  and  who  assisted  in  rescuing 
you  from  the  fury  of  the  flames." 

"  Will  yon  inform  me  of  his  name,"  said  the 
baron,  "  and  where  he  is  at  present  V 

"  His  name  is  Giraldus ;  this  morning  ho  re- 
lumed— " 

"Giraldus?"  repeated  the  baron,  with  looks 
of  horror.     "  He  was  drowned." 

"  It  was  thought  so,"  replied  Lord  Albe-t, 
still  more  surprised  at  his  emotion,  "  but  through 
providence  he  escaped." 

The  baron  uttered  not  another  word.  He 
suuk  on  his  pillow  and  seemed  greatly  agitated. 
After  Lord  Albert  iied  quitted  the  room,  he 
sent  for  pens  and  paper,  and  wrote  at  intervals, 
as  his  strength  permitted,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day. 

The  surgeon,  when  he  arrived  in  the  evening, 
was  greatly  displeased  at  their  having  indulged 
him.  He  was  evidently  much  worse,  and  bis 
fever  continued  to  increase  ;  his  delirium  soon 
became  dreadful,  and  it  required  great  exertions 
to  conrine  him  to  his  bed.  On  the  second  day, 
Lord  Albert,  at  his  request,  entered  the  room. 
He  had  recovered  the  Hie  of  his  reason,  but  his 
death  was  evidently  approaching. 

"  Tell  your  friend,"  said  he,  as  he  drew 
near,  "  that  you  saw  mo  in  this  state  ;  deliver 
this  packet  to  him.  It  contains  something  that 
may  yield  him  both  joy  and  grief.  You  see  my 
hour  is  approaching — bid  him  not  cuiso  my 
memory — tell  him  that  you  saw  my  punishment 
— that  it  was  terrible — tell  him — " 

He  would  have  proceeded,  but  the  exertion 
overcame  him  ;  he  fell  into  convulsions,  and  ex- 
pired In  a  short  time. 

Every  one  was  shocked  at  this  account  of  his 
death.  The  carl  forgot  all  the  injuries  which  be 
had  sustained,  and  thought  of  him  only  with 
pity  and  compassion.  The  rest  admired  the 
ways  of  Providence,  which  had  brought  the 
guilty  by  various  means  to  long  delayed  punish- 
ment; and  protected  the  innocent,  through  all 
the  deep  laid  schemes  of  artful  villany. 

On  the  succeeding  day,  the  earl  disclosed  his 
passion  to  the  baron.  He  described  the  progress 
of  his  love  from  early  infancy,  and  the  lino  of 
conduct  winch  he  had  adopted  and  pursued,  to 
check  its  increasing  influence,  and  concluded 
with  praying  him  not  to  withhold  his  consent  to 
an  union,  on  which  alone  bis  future  happiness 
entirely  depended. 

The  baron  listened  with  attention  to  his  re- 
cital, though  part  of  it  was  already  well  known 
to  him.  When  he  had  concluded,  lie  informed 
him  of  tho  observations  which  he  had  before 
made,  and  of  his  intentions,  and  acknowledged 
that  his  newly-discovered  rank  had  not  more  en- 
deared him  to  his  heart,  nor  at  all  influenced 
that  consent  which  he  now  freely  gave. 

The  generous  conduct  of  the  baron  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion,  excited  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  gratitude  and  veneration  in  the 
earl.  He  attempted  to  express  his  sense  of  the 
obligations  under  which  he  lay,  but  his  words 
died  on  his  tongue  ;  his  countenance  alone  dis- 
played the  feelings  of  his  heart,  and  painted  with 
animation  where  utterance  failed. 

The  time  wrhen  their  union  was  to  take  place 
was  fixed  at  the  distance  of  a  month  ;  and  the 
baron,  indulging  that  spirit  of  philanthropy 
which  over  strongly  characterized  his  actions, 
determined  that  all  his  tenants  and  dependants 
should  be  partakers  in  the  general  festivity. 
The  preparations  for  this  event  were,  therefore, 
immediately  commenced,  and  Lord  Montville 
traced  each  hour  of  the  intervening  time  with 
eager  impatience,  fearful  lest  some  unforeseen 
accident  should  destroy  the   flattering  prospect, 


and  sink  him  from  his  present  state  of  felicity  te 
one  of  exquisite  miserv. 

The  return  of  Henry  St.  Austin  from  his  tra- 
vels, at  this  juncture,  added  greatly  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  party.  His  regard  for  the 
friend  of  his  youth  remained  unimpaired  by 
his  long  separation.  He  had  heard  with  the 
deepest  affliction  of  his  supposed  death,  and  his 
joy  was  proporrionably  augmented,  when  he  dis- 
covered the  error  into  which  he  bad  been  led, 
and  the  pleasing  reverse  of  circumstances  that 
had  taken  place. 

Tho  artful  measures  of  Fitzwalter,  however, 
were  already  well  known  to  him,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  them  hastened  his  return  from  abroad. 
Travelling  one  day  through  a  village  in  France, 
near  the  Mediterranean  coast,  he  alighted  at  a 
small  inn  to  procure  some  refreshment.  As  he 
was  about  to  depart,  the  landlord  perceiving  ho 
was  an  Englishman,  informed  him  that  there 
was  a  poor  man  of  his  nation  then  in  the  house, 
who  had  been  left  on  the  coast  by  some  pirates, 
in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness  ;  that  he  was 
now  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  entirely  desti- 
tute of  everything,  and  without  a  aingle  friend 
to  aid  or  assist  him. 

Henry,  accompanied  by  tho  landlord,  immedi- 
ately visited  the  forlorn  stranger,  in  whom  he  at 
length  discovered  the  Hipposcd  uncle  of  Giraldus, 
but  so  much  had  illness  redu  cd  him,  that  it 
was  some  time  ere  he  could  recollect  his  counte- 
nance. The  wretched  man  made  a  full  con- 
fession of  his  guilt  to  Hcniy.  He  informed  him 
of  all  the  deep  laid  schemes  of  tho  Baron  Fitz- 
walter, and  closed  his  account  with  the  melan- 
choly event  which  Nad  at  length  completed  tho 
destruction  of  Giraldus. 

Already  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  a 
feve  hours  terminated  the  existancc  of  this 
miserable  man.  Henry  saw  him  interred;  and 
with  a  heart  greatly  oppressed  with  the  intelli- 
gence which  he  bad  received,  hastily  returned  to 
bis  own  country,  with  a  view  of  seeing  immedi- 
ate justice  executed  on  the  murderer  of  his 
friend. 

Thus  had  the  last  remaining  agent  of  Fitz- 
walter fallen  a  victim  to  tho  successful  villany 
of  his  employer;  and  Providcuce,  by  various 
means,  had  turned  the  baleful  effects  of  overy 
project  against  the  heads  of  those  by  whom  they 
were  formed. 

The  day  at  length  arrived,  which  was  to  wit- 
ness tho  union  of  tbe  Eari  of  Montville  with  tho 
lovely  and  blooming  El\  ina.  1  he  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  private  chapel  belonging 
to  tho  castle,  in  the  presence  of  two  young  ladit  , 
her  father,  brother,  and  Lord  Albert.  Tbe  ea  1 
now  beheld  the  accomplishment  of  all  his 
wishes ;  he  felt  himself  the  happiest  of  mo  . 
Every  heart  seemed  to  participate  in  bis  felicity, 
and  every  face  wore  the  smile  of  joy  and  glad- 
ness. 

As  they  advanced  to  the  hall  they  were  met 
by  a  band  of  tenants,  one  of  whom,  in  the  name 
of  his  companions,  made  a  short  address  on  the 
occasion,  in  which  he  expressed  their  gratitude 
to  the  baron,  and  of  the  fervent  wishes  for  the 
happiness  of  the  wedded  pair. 

When  he  had  concluded,  the  party  withdrew 
in  the  same  order  as  they  entered,  and  repaired 
to  the  side  of  the  lake,  where,  under  the  shade 
of  oaks,  an  ample  table  was  spread  for  their  re- 
ception. The  baron  presided  for  a  short  time, 
and  after  giving  them  his  blessing  withdrew. 

Rural  sports  and  diversions  occupied  the  after- 
noon, and  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing. 
A  large  bonfire,  which  threw  its  strong  reflec- 
tions from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and 
lights  depending  from  the  brances  of  the  trees, 
illuminated  the  gay  scene  and  rivalled  the 
splendor  of  day.  The  company  at  the  castle 
enjoyed  the  pleasing  spectacle ;  mirth  and 
hilarity  diffused  itself  throughout  the  select 
party,  and  heart-felt  pleasure  beamed  from  each 
countenance. 

Revolving  weeks  witnessed  the  increasing 
happiness  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mont- 
ville. Their  frankness  and  generosity  gained 
them  the  universal  esteem  and  love  of  ther  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  no  one  who  saw  their  mutual 
felicity,  hut  acknowledged  how  greatly  they 
were  deserving  of  those  blessings  which  heaven 
had  showered  upon  them. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
Here  melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  deuth-liko  silence  and  a  dread  repose. — 1'OPE. 

The  castle  Hardayne  yet  remained  a  pile  of 
ruins,  or  the  few  desolated  apartments  only  af- 
forded a  duiiblful  shelter  to  tho  fowls  of  the  air. 
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Neglected  by  all,  it*  former  splendor  wns  for- 
gotten:  the  peasant,  as  ho  viewed  it,  (bit  no 
emotion  bal  thai  of  superstitious  horror,  anil  its 
total  annihilation  seemed  fasi  approachlngi 

This  state  of  the  anclonl  and  magnificent 
abode  nt'  his  ancestors  now  struck  tho  cmi  of 
MontvlUo:  the  venerable  ruin  Boemod  to  accuse 
him  of  neglect,  and  to  demand  his  renovating 
hand;  reflection  frequently  returned  to  It  as  t<> 
an  unporformod  duty,  nnd  ho  at  longth  fixed  liin 
il.h'i  mimuion  to  eommonco  without  delay  the 
oxocution  of  his  designs. 

Lord  Albert,  to  whom  he  now  made  known 
his  Intention,  wad  struck  with  the  circumstance, 
and  for  tho  first  time  communicated  the  con- 
lonts « »r  the  ancient  manuscript  which  he  had 
formerly  discovered  at  tho  castle,  and  which, 
from  tho  intervention  of  other  matters  of  mo- 
ment, had  boon  laid  by  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  night  of  it.  yielded  both  .surprise  and 
pleasure  to  the  carl.  Ho  admired  with  rovcr- 
enco  the  directing  hand  of  Providence,  and  be- 
held In  himself,  after  all  the  strange  vicissitudes 
of  his  life,  the  instrument  that  was  destined  to 
accomplish  the  predictions.  Ho  therefore,  ac- 
companied by  his  friends,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  revisiting  tho  castle,  in  order  to  decide 
on  such  plans  as  it  might  he  most  proper  to  pur- 
sue. 

The  parts  that  had  suffered  least,  particularly 
the  eastern  side,  became  tho  first  object  of  his 
attention.  Workmen  wcro  collected  from  the 
adjacent  country  to  remove  tho  rubbish  and  re- 
build those  parts  that  had  fallen  ;  and  the  room 
over  tho  woll,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  abode 
on  the  first  night,  was,  by  his  particular  orders, 
prepared  for  his  own  use,  as  a  place  where  he 
might  remain  for  the  night,  should  unfavorable 
weather,  at  any  time,  prevent  his  return  home. 

Iu  a  few  days  only,  the  castle  had  assumed  a 
new  aspect ;  the  rubbish  was  removed,  the  court 
cleared,  and  the  spacious  apartments  might  he 
readily  traced  out  by  their  remaining  founda- 
tions. Each  day  witnessed  the  exertions  of  the 
carl :  already  was  the  work  greatly  advanced  ; 
the  turrets,  cleared  from  the  incumbent  ivy,  again 
displayed  their  ancient  magnificence,  and  the 
eastern  side  was  rendered  almost  habitable  In 
this  situation,  a  stormy  evening  at  length  com- 
pelled the  earl  once  more  to  become  an  inmate 
at  the  castle,  and  to  take  possession  of  his  newly 
appropriated  apartment.  His  servants  occupied 
an  adjacent  room,  and  strove  by  conversation  to 
dissipate  those  terrors  which,  at  the  approach  of 
night,  ran  shivering  through  each  heart. 

A  largo  blazing  fire,  and  lights,  dispelled  the 
damp  and  gloom  that  had  long  reigned  in  these 
apartments,  while  the  storm  beat  violently  with- 
out. A  slight  supper  was  early  served  up,  and 
the  servants  then  retired. 

About  to  remain  for  the  night  in  the  room 
where  he  had  once  before  been  compelled  to 
seek  for  shelter,  the  mind  of  the  earl  was  fully 
occupied  with  reflections  on  the  various  inci- 
dents that  had  befallen  him  in  so  short  an  inter- 
val of  time;  it  appeared  like  the  effect  of  some 
vision,  whose  frightful  commencement  was  ca- 
priciously associated  with  a  blissful  termination, 
lie  saw  himself  possessed  of  every  wish  that  he 
could  form,  and  conscious  happiness  excited  the 
most  fervent  gratitude. 

His  thoughts  then  turned  to  the  mysterious 
appearance  that  he  had  beheld  in  this  apart- 
ment;  it  dwelt  on  his  mind,  nor  could  he  wholly 
divest  himself  of  some  small  degree  of  terror ; 
hut  he  strove  to  shako  it  off  and  to  direct  his 
mind  to  other  subjects. 

The  wind  howled  round  the  castle  and  shook 
the  casements,  and  he  frequently  started  from 
his  reflections  at  imaginary  sounds.  As  he  felt 
no  inclination  for  sleep,  he  paced  the  room  for 
some  time,  looked  through  the  wide  window 
over  the  lonely  heath,  and  then  sat  down  again 
to  meditate  on  bis  intended  improvements ;  but 
his  thoughts  wandered  to  other  subjects,  in  spite 
of  eveiy  endeavor  to  fix  them. 

He  thus  remained  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
the  hour  of  midnight  was  approaching.  All 
was  still  as  death,  except  when  the  sudden  blast 
tumbled  the  loosened  fragments  from  the  build- 
ing above  and  disturbed  the  feathered  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towers.  His  reflections  were  appro- 
priate to  his  situation,  and  he  had  insensibly 
sunk  into  a  deep  reverie,  when  a  hollow  grating 
sound  aroused  him  with  a  sudden  start. 

He  instantly  turned  towards  the  door,  and  be- 
held one  of  the  panels  of  the  wainscot  sliding 
aside  and  the  figure  of  a  man  in  complete  armor 
entering  the  room. 

Terror  had  so  possessed  his  mind  that  be  was 


iticnpnbloof  spooking.  Byoffl  Involuntary  mo- 
tinn,  howovcr,  he  drew  his  sword  and  stood  on 
the  defensive,  while  his  eager  looks  Boomed  to 
do "I  -in  explanation. 

"  Bhoatho  your  sword,*1  said  tho  stranger,  En  a 
voice  of  mildness,  "  l  oflbr  no  violonco/1 

"  Whence  this  Intrusion,  then,"  said  the  carl  ; 
"  for    what    purpOSO  dO    you,  at   thin    lute    hour, 

brosk  In  upon  my  retirement?'1 
"I  come,"  replied  the  stranger,  in  a  solemn 

tone  of  voice,  "to  demand  by  what  authority 
you  take  possession  of  this  ensile." 

"  My  title,"  said  the  carl,  "  is  unquestionable  i 

but  at  tho  same  time  it  may  be  proper  tO  uck  by 
what  authority  you  domand  it." 

"Answer  mo!"  said  tho  stranger,  warmly. 

Tho  earl  viewed  him  with  a  fixed  anil  cur- 
nest  gaze  for  some  moments,  and  he  repeated 
tho  words.  At,  length,  "If  it  is  of  importance 
that  you  should  hear  it,"  said  be,  "as  your 
manner  seems  to  bespeak,  know  that  I  am  the 
younger  son  of  tho  late  carl  of  Montvillo,  and 
that  I  possess  this  castlo  as  the  heir  of  my  de- 
ceased father." 

"Tho  son  of  tho  earl  of  Montvillo!"  eagerly 
repeated  tho  stranger,  as  ho  seized  the  light  and 
advanced  towards  him.  "  Gracious  heaven,  do 
I  then  behold  him  once  more  !  It  is — it  is  in- 
deed my  son," 

Then  throwing  away  tho  light,  'ho  clasped 
him  to  hi-*  breast  and  wept  over  him  in  silence. 

The  amazement  of  the  carl  was  so  great  that 
Iiq  knew  not  how  to  return  his  caresses  ;  ho  felt 
utterly  incapable  of  reply  or  reflection.  At 
length,  in  some  measure  recovering  himself, 

"  0,  my  father,"  said  he,  with  emotion,  "if 
such  indeed  you  are,  how  has  tho  indulgent 
hand  of  Heaven  rewarded  me  for  all  of  my  suf- 
ferings ;  what  bliss  is  it  daily  pouring  upon  me. 

0  !  say  why  you  have  been  so  long  concealed 
from  the  world.  What  chance  has  restored  you, 
when  your  death  was  deemed  incvirable?"  He 
sunk  on  his  knees,  and  bedewed  the  hand  that 
he  held  with  his  tears. 

The  emotions  of  the  earl  exceeded  those  of 
his  son.  He  stood  reclining  over  him,  unable 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  sad  reflections  which  at 
once  poured  upon  his  heart.  He  felt  subdued  by 
the  violent  conflict,  and  for  some  moments  stood 
the  image  of  silent  despair.  The  eager  inqui- 
ries of  his  son  aroused  him  at  length  from  his 
melancholy  reverie. 

"  Rise,  my  dear  Edgar,"  said  he,  "  rise,  and  I 
will  inform  you  of  all  my  misfortunes,  and  why 

1  have  so  long  concealed  myself  among  these 
ruins."  He  arose,  and  they  seated  themselves 
by  the  fire. 

"  Twenty  years  have  now  elapsed,"  said  the 
earl,  "  since  I  lefc  this  castle.  Ah  !  fatal  period ! 
which  blackened  every  gay  prospect  of  life,  and 
changed  the  smile  of  happiness  to  the  sad  gloom 
of  ceaseless  anguish.  I  quitted  a  wife  whom  I 
loved  and  adored,  I  left  two  infant  children,  and 
returned  only  to  mourn  their  loss ;  to  behold 
this  castle,  once  the  pride  of  the  surrounding 
country,  a  desolate  heap  of  ruins.  But  let  me 
not  dwell  on  this  subject — maddening  reflections 
arise  when  I  call  it  to  mind.  Tell  me,  my  son, 
how  have  you  been  preserved.  The  report  of 
your  death  was  spread  abroad,  and  believed  by 
all.     Sure  no  villany  1" 

He  hesitated,  and  his  son  gave  him  a  brief 
narrative  of  the  conduct  of  Fitzwalter,  suppress- 
ing, however,  whatever  related  to  the  manner  of 
his  brother's  death,  judging  it,  in  the  present 
state  of  his  father's  mind,  as  improper  and  un- 
necessary. 

The  earl  heard  bis  relation  with  various  emo- 
tions. Fur)',  regret,  affliction,  were  alternately 
depicted  in  his  countenance,  and  it  was  some 
time  ere  he  became  sufficiently  calm  to  proceed 
on  the  recital  of  his  own  misfortunes. 

"I  left  this  castle,"  he  at  length  continued, 
"  which  had  witnessed  six  years  of  blissful  do- 
mestic enjoyment,  to  participate  in  the  danger- 
ous honors  of  war.  I  quitted  certain  happiness 
for  a  delusive  propensity,  and  fondly  hoped  that 
a  short  time  would  restore  me  to  the  arms  of  my 
beloved  Matil'da.  Vain,  vain  hope,  that  shortly 
fled  forever,  and  bade  despair  and  unavailing 
sorrow  possess  this  anguished  heart. 

"  Eager  on  our  arrival  to  signalize  myself,  I 
undertook,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  my 
friends,  a  secret  expedition,  the  event  of  which 
too  truly  verified  their  expectations.  I  found 
myself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  who 
had  received  previous  notice  of  our  intentions, 
and  to  submit  or  die  were  the  only  alternatives. 
I  chose  tho  latter,  and  fell  encompassed  by  my 
faithful  band. 


"When  I  recovered  my  recollection,  I  per- 
ceived with  pleasure  thai  1  was  atft  nded  by  my 
nun  servant  Walter,  who,  by  my  orders,  bud  re- 
mained at  tho  camp  on  tho  day  of  our  unfortu- 
nate oxpedition.  Ho  informed  ma  that  wc  were 
then  prisoners,  and  gave  a  long  account  of  the 
moans  In-  hud  employed  for  my  preservation  ; 
but  his  narrative  was  frequently  Interrupted  by 
expressions  of  that  immoderate  joy  which  he 
felt  at  the  recovery  of  my  facultios. 

"  It  BOOms  that  when  the  intelligence  of  our 
defeat  was  convoyed  to  the  camp,  tho  poor  fel- 
low had  alone  nought  out  tho  place  of  action, 
with  a  view,  if  possible,  of  regaining  tho  body 
of  his  deceased  lord.  Thinking,  as  ho  wept 
over  mo,  that  he  observed  soma  small  symptoms 
of  life,  he  had  repaired  to  the  neighboring  vil- 
lage, where,  by  the  generous  exertions  of  a 
French  officer,  I  whh  quickly  conveyed.  I  fur- 
ther learned,  with  great  surprise,  that  a  month 
bad  elapsed  since  the  time  of  tho  engagement. 

"  My  first  care  on  the  recovery  of  my  senses, 
was  to  endeavor  to  convey  intelligence  of  my 
safety  to  England.  Hut  in  this  I  met  with  some 
delay,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  commit 
the  execution  of  this  business  to  my  faithful 
Walter. 

"  More  than  a  fortnight  passed  away  ere  he 
returned.  I  counted  tho  flying  moments  and 
frequently  chided  bis  tardiness;  but  alas,  he  re- 
turned too  soon — too  soon  the  fatal  intelligence 
reached  my  ears.  O,  my  son,  judge  of  my  feel- 
ings at  that  moment,  when  the  recollection  at 
this  remote  period  drives  me  almost  to  distrac- 
tion. Lx  the  short  but  fatal  interval  since  I  had 
left  my  home,  my  loved  Matilda,  my  children, 
all  were  swept  away  by  the  ruthless  hand  of 
death." 

The  earl  trembled  with  the  violence  of  his 
emotions.  He  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  countenance 
of  his  son,  seized  his  hand,  and  pressing  it  to  his 
burning  forehead,  gave  loose  to  the  afflictions 
which  rent  his  soul :  his  mind  was  overpowered 
by  the  recollection  of  that  dreadful  time,  and  he 
remained  for  some  time  incapable  of  utterance. 
At  length  the  solicitations  of  his  son  aroused 
him  from  the  stupor  of  grief,  and  he  became 
somewhat  more  calm ;  but  delaying  a  further 
communication  for  the  present,  each  retired  to 
his  couch,  with  various  and  mingled  emotions. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  arose,  and  the 
earl  resumed  his  narrative. 

"All  care  of  life  was  now  fled,  and  naught 
but  death  seemed  capable  of  alleviating  the  in- 
supportable burden  of  my  sorrows.  A  long  in- 
sensibility blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  my 
misfortunes.  During  this  time  my  poor  Walter 
watched  over  me  with  affectionate  and  tender 
anxiety,  till  reason  once  more  returned.  My 
recovery  was  gradual,  though  by  me  unwished 
for.     I  sought  only  death,  but  he  fled  from  me. 

"At  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaties  of  my 
servant,  I  undertook  a  long  journey  through 
France :  he  hoped  that  change  of  objects  might 
wear  away  the  deep  impressions  of  my  afflic- 
tions, but  it  was  impossible.  I  wearied  myself 
in  vain  ;  peace  was  forever  fled,  and  I  determin- 
ed once  more  to  return  to  my  native  country 
and  bury  myself  in  some  solitude,  far  from  the 
sight  of  every  friend. 

"  Prompted  by  my  feelings,  I  bent  my  course 
to  this  castle.  But  how  shall  I  describe  my 
despair  when  I  again  beheld  it !  Desolation, 
alas,  had  swept  it  with  a  heavy  hand.  My  im- 
agination called  back  the  remembrance  of  the 
happiness  which  I  bad  there  enjoyed  and  aban- 
doned ;  I  felt  a  horrid  void  in  my  breast ;  tears 
streamed  from  my  eyes  and  bitter  grief  over- 
whelmed my  heart. 

"  la  its  present  state  of  desolation  I  felt  some- 
thing congenial  with  my  own  soul.  Here,  said 
I,  will  I  take  up  my  abode  ;  here  indulge,  while 
life  remains,  those  sorrows  on  which  the  world 
would  look  with  a  heedless  and  unpitying  eye. 

"  My  determination  was  soon  fixed.  A  pri- 
vate room,  which  was  only  known  to  myself, 
had  escaped  tho  flames,  and  now  offered  a 
friendly  asylum.  I  gave  my  servant  orders  to 
provide  whatever  was  necessary;  then  taking 
ray  remaining  valuables,  I  requested  his  accept- 
ance of  them,  with  my  blessing  and  wishes  for 
his  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

"The  grateful  fellow  refused  my  offer;  and 
falling  on  bis  knees,  besought  me  to  suffer  him 
to  serve  me  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  I 
reasoned  with  him  on  the  absnrdity  of  his  re- 
quest, but  he  remained  deaf  to  all  that  I  could 
urge,  and  has  since  continued  to  visit  me  at  in- 
tervals, as  my  necessities  required. 

"  Often,  indeed,  have  I  been  disturbed  in  this 


retreat,  in  spite  of  all  my  caution.  One  even- 
ing soon  after  my  arrival,  as  I  nal  Inst  iu  a 
mournful  reverie  in g  thoso  ruins,  I  was  sud- 
denly surprised  by  the  approach  of  two  peas- 
ants, whom  curiosity  had  led  to  tho  castlo.  My 
sudden  disappearance  (.m  I  afterwards  learned 
from  Walter,  who  re  tide  al  ono  of  tho  neigh 
boring  villages)  was  productive  of  groat  terror 
to  them;  tho  castlo  was  reported  to  he  haunted 
by  some  supernatural  being,  and  tho  useful  su- 
perstition freed,  mo  for  a  long  time  from  every 
disagreeable  intruder. 

"  A  horde  of  banditti  noxt  occupied  the  sub- 
terraneous vaults,  and  sometimes  endangered 
the  safety  of  my  scrvanl  ;  hut  as  they  seldom 
remained  hero  for  any  great  length  of  time,  he 
tho  more  easily  eluded  their  vigilance.  One 
evening,  after  the  noise  of  a  distant  scuffle,  I 
several  times  fancied  that  I  heard  groans;  they 
seemed  to  proceed  from  this  apartment,  nnd  I 
was  twice  on  the  point  of  entering  it,  when 
other  sounds  from  within  prevented  me.  At 
length  all  became  quid,  and  T  then  pushed  aside 
the  sliding  door,  and  proceeded  towards  the  op- 
posite corner,  from  whence  the  sounds  seemed 
to  arise.  It  was  totally  dark,  and  I  often  stop- 
ped to  listen,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  footstep 
advancing  quick  towards  me.  Judging  it  to  bo 
one  of  the  banditti  I  immediately  withdrew,  and 
heard  him  pacing  tho  room  for  some  time  after- 
wards. A  loud  crash  at  length  succeeded,  and 
then  all  rem  ined  quiet  during  the  night. 

"  In  the  morning  I  again  heard  the  voices  of 
men  in  this  apartment;  and  on  the  second  suc- 
ceeding day,  some  one  seemed  to  be  carefully 
investigating  every  part  of  it,  as  if  in  search  of 
the  private  door.  I  supposed  this  to  be  the  samo 
person  whom  I  had  before  heard,  but  was  uncer- 
tain whether  he  belonged  to  the  banditti.  At 
length  he  gave  up  his  search,  and  retired.  In 
the  evening,  however,  my  servant  was  surprised 
by  him,  and  chased  to  the  vaults,  where  he 
scarcely  eluded  his  eager  pursuit. 

"A  short  time  after  this,  an  incident  occurred 
which  gave  me  some  surprise.  Rambling,  one 
night,  through  the  vaults,  in  the  firm  persuasion 
that  no  one  except  myself  remained  at  the  cas- 
tle, I  was  preparing  to  open  a  door  that  leads 
from  the  passage,  to  which  some  concealed 
steps  from  the  secret  apartment  descends,  when 
I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  the  voice  of  a  man, 
who  called  out  loudly  from  within.  Alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  circumstance,  I  retired  ;  but  on 
the  succeeding  evening  a  conjecture  arose  that  it 
might  probably  be  some  person  who  was  con- 
fined there  by  the  banditti,  and  I  determined 
once  more  to  descend  to  the  vault. 

"  On  opening  the  door  I  could  just  discern  by 
the  faint  glimmering  of  a  lamp,  a  young  man, 
who  was  seated  on  some  straw.  He  started  up 
on  perceiving  me  ;  then  approached,  and  sunk 
with  a  frantic  air  on  the  knee.  I  understood  not 
his  incoherent  expressions,  but  was  preparing  to 
speak,  when  I  heard  footsteps  advancing  hastily, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  light  of  his  lamp 
was  extinguished. 

"  I  retired  to  the  passage  to  observe  the  issue. 
There  I  had  not  long  remained,  when  two  men 
suddenly  entered.  It  was  impossible  to  avoid 
them,  and  I  stood  awaiting  their  approach  with 
my  drawn  sword.  In  one  of  them  I  thought  I 
recollected  the  countenance  of  a'  servant  whom 
I  had  left  at  the  castle.  Probably  he  remember- 
ed me  at  the  same  moment,  for  he  gave  a  sud- 
den scream  of  horror,  and  they  both  returned 
with  haste. 

"  The  sound  of  horses'  feet  convinced  me  that 
the  banditti  had  arrived.  I  therefore  forbore 
to  renew  my  visit  that  evening,  but  determined, 
if  possible,  to  find  out,  on  the  succeeding  one, 
the  cause  of  this  young  man's  confinement.  I 
was,  however,  disappointed,  for  when  I  opened 
the  doer  of  the  vault  I  uerceived  ball  was  en- 
tirely deserted. 

"  Different  troops  ot  horse  arrived  in  the 
course  of  that  night;  and  on  the  following  day 
I  learned  from  my  servant  that  the  secret  resi- 
dence of  the  banditti  had  been  discovered,  and 
the  whole  party  had  been  slain  by  the  officers  of 
justice.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  therefore,  I 
repaired  to  the  court-yard,  and  stood  for  some 
time  against  the  pedestal,  in  melancholy  con- 
templation of  the  sad  scene  that  surrounded  mc  ; 
when,  issuing  from  among  the  ruin>,  I  beheld  a 
man  with  a  dark  lantern.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  this  circumstance,  at  a  time  when  I 
had  been  led  to  conclude  that  the  castle  was  en- 
tirely deserted,  and  hastily  withdrew  by  the  se- 
cret passage  that  opens  into  the  area  at  the  foot 
of  the  pedestal.     Since  then,  however,  I  have 
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met  with  nothing  to  disturb  my  solitude,  till 
your  mecitated  improvements,  by  rendering  a 
longer  concealment  impossible,  compelled  me  to 
demand  tbe  authority  by  which  you  had  taken 
possession  of  the  castle. 

"Little,  indeed,  did  I  expect  that  my  son, 
that  my  dear  Edgar,  still  remained  alive  to  claim 
the  abode  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  now  yours,  but 
that  little  which  I  already  possess  must  be  still 
appropriated  to  my  use.  I  have  vowed  never 
more  to  mingle  in  the  world,  or  quit  this  last 
asylum,  and  my  determination  is  irrevocable. 
Reserve  to  yourself  that  title  which  would  natu- 
rally descend  to  you  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
suffer  me  to  remain  undisturbed  by  those  scenes 
of  gaiety  which  can  now  only  excite  aversion 
and  disgust." 

The  earl  ceased,  and  his  son  explained  to  him 
those  circumstances  which  had  chiefly  excited 
his  surprise.  He  then  endeavored,  by  every 
method  he  could  devise,  to  draw  him  from  his 
determination,  but  all  his  efforts  were  fruitless. 
Long  accustomed  to  indulge  his  melancholy  in 
total  solitude,  all  relish  for  the  enlivening  pleas- 
ures of  the  world  was  lost,  and  his  son  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  bis  hopes  and  his  solicitations. 

The  earl  now  led  him  to  the  room  which  he 
had  so  long  inhabited  :  it  was  small  and  vaulted, 
and  a  lump  depending  from  the  centre,  faintly 
illuminated  the  dusky  scene.  It  had  two  en- 
trances, one  leading  by  a  private  staircase  to  the 
vaults,  and  the  other  by  a  sliding  door,  strongly 
plated  on  the  inside,  opened  into  the  adjoining 
apartment. 

The  carl  strictly  adhered  to  the  resolution 
which  be  had  formed  never  more  to  quit  the  cas- 
tle of  Hardayne;  and  Lord  Edgar,  finding  how 
useless  it  would  be  to  combat  this  determination, 
was  compelled  to  return  alone — his  heart  at  once 
deeply  impressed  with  delight  and  tender  mel- 
ancholy. 

His  absence,  though  short,  had  proved  a 
source  of  alarm  and  anxiety  to  his  beloved  El- 
vina,  and  she  welcomed  his  arrival  with  tears 
of  joy ;  but  when  he  informed  her  of  the  sur- 
prising discovery  of  a  long  lost  father,  mingled 
sensations  of  amazement,  pleasure  and  pity, 
filled  her  heart;  and  every  moment  she  became 
more  anxious  to  pay  an  immediate  visit  to  his 
solitary  abodo. 

On  the  succeeding  day  the  wholo  family  re- 
paired to  the  castle  of  Hardayne.  The  earl  re- 
ceived them  with  melancholy  pleasure — he  wept 
over  his  lovely  daughter.  It  reminded  him  of 
those  happy  days  which  were  now  forever  fled  ; 
and  the  sighs  that  burst  from  his  heart,  bespoke 
the  violence  of  that  emotion  which  the  sad  re- 
collection never  failed  to  excite. 

By  the  indefatigable  attention  of  Lord  Edgar, 
the  castle  was  at  length  completed  ;  and,  accom- 
panied by  his  numerous  vassals,  he  again  took 
possession  of  this  ancient  abode  of  his  ances- 
tors. Loud  and  unceasing  acclamations  hailed 
his  return ;  joy  was  displayed  in  every  counte- 
nance, and  the  court  once  more  resounded  to 
the  voice  of  mirth  and  gladness.  The  earl  en- 
joyed the  pleasing  spectacle,  and  for  a  time 
seemed  almost  to  have  forgotten  his  sorrows. 

In  a  short  time  vegetation  spread  itself  over 
the  barren  heath.  It  seemed  as  if  the  hand. of 
enchantment  had  been  laid  upon  it.  The  ma- 
jestic beauty  of  the  castle  was  restored ;  the 
prophecy  was  completely  fulfilled,  and  the  name 
and  virtues  of  the  earl  and  countess  of  Mont- 
ville  were  long  remembered  with  respect  and 
veneration. 

The  Baron  St.  Austin  participated  in  the  hap- 
piness of  his  children.  Blessed  alike  in  a  son 
and  daughter,  he  experienced  equal  enjoyment 
from  the  society  of  either ;  and  his  time  was  oc- 
cupied in  alternate  visits,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
those  beneficent  designs  from  which  the  most 
heartfelt  pleasures  must  ever  arise. 

The  generous  Lord  Albert  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  the  company  of  his  friend. 
He  frequently  spoke  with  warmth  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  first  connected,  and 
blessed  the  event  as  the  most  happy  incident  of 
his  life.  Succeeding  years  gave  increased  force 
to  their  mutual  esteem,  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Earls  of  Montville  and  Glenderwen  became 
proverbial,  even  to  distant  ages. 
[the  end.] 


Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 
LINES. 


BY  maud  ravin  q. 

Eind  not  upon  my  brow 

The  roses  lair, 
Twine  not  the  lilies  pale 

Amid  my  hair ; 
Urge  me  not  to  sing 

Of  lOTe'e  bright  hue, 
Ark  me  to  chant  a  dirge 

Of  death's  cold  dew. 

I'll  sit  alone  to-night — 

My  brow  so  pale 
Shall  bathe  in  soft  moonlight 

That  nils  the  vale; 
My  heart  is  broken  now, 

All  joy  hath  Bed, 
Soon,  soon  this  form  will  be 

Among  the  dead. 

THE  BARBER'S  GHOST. 


Mrs.  Smike  says  the  reason  children  are  so 
bad  this  generation,  is  owing  to  the  wearing  of 
gaiter  shoes,  instead  of  old-fashioned  slippers. 
Mothers  find  it  too  much  trouble  to  untie  gaiters 
to  whip  children,  so  they  go  unpunished ;  but 
when  she  was  a  child,  the  way  the  slipper  used 
to  do  its  duty  was  a  caution  to  snakes. 


A  gentleman,  travelling  some  years  since  in 
the  upper  part  of  this  State,  called  at  a  tavern 
and  requested  entertainment  for  the  night.  The 
landlord  informed  him  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  accommodate  him,  as  his  house  was 
already  full.  He  persisted  in  stopping,  as  he, 
as  well  as  his  horse,  were  almost  exhausted  with 
travelling.  After  much  solicitation,  the  land- 
lord consented  to  his  stopping;  provided  he 
would  sleep  in  a  certain  room  that  had  not  been 
occupied  for  a  long  time,  in  consequence  of  a 
belief  that  it  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  a 
barber,  who  was  reported  to  have  been  murdered 
in  that  room  some  years  before. 

"  Very  well,"  says  the  man  ;  "  I'm  not  afraid 
of  ghosts." 

After  having  refreshed  himself,  ho  inquired  of 
the  landlord  how  and  in  what  manner  the  room 
in  which  he  was  to  loilgo  was  haunted.  The 
landlord  replied,  that  shortly  after  they  retired 
to  rest,  an  unknown  voice  was  heard,  in  a  trem- 
bling and  protracted  accent,  saying  : 
"  Do  you  w-a-nt  to  bo  sh-a-ved  V 
""Well,"  replied  the  man,  "if  he  comes  he 
may  shave  mo." 

He  then  requested  to  bo  shown  to  the  apart- 
ment, in  going  to  which  he  was  conducted 
through  a  large  room  where  were  seated  a  great 
number  of  persons  at  a  gaming  table.  Feeling 
a  curiosity  which  almost  every  one  possesses 
after  having  heard  ghost  stories,  he  carefully 
searched  every  corner  of  his  room,  but  could 
discover  nothing  but  the  usual  furniture  of  the 
apartment.  He  then  laid  down,  but  did  not 
close  his  eyes  immediately,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  imagined  he  heard  a  voice  saying  : 
"  Do  you  w-a-nt  lo  be  sh-a-ved?" 
He  arose  from  his  bed  and  searched  every  part 
of  the  room,  but  could  discover  nothing.  He 
again  went  to  bed,  but  no  sooner  had  he  begun 
compose  himself  to  sleep  than  the  question  was 
again  repeated.  He  again  arose  and  went  to  the 
window,  the  sound  appearing  to  proceed  from 
that  quarter,  and  stood  awhile  silent.  After  a 
few  moments  of  anxious  suspense,  he  again 
heard  the  sound  distinctly,  and,  convinced  that 
it  was  from  without,  ho  opened  the  window, 
when  the  question  was  repeated  full  in  his  ear, 
which  startled  him  not  a  little.  Upon  a  minute 
examination,  however,  he  observed  that  the  limb 
of  a  large  oak  tree,  which  stood  under  his  win- 
dow, projected  so  near  the  house  that  every 
breath  of  wind,  to  a  lively  imagination,  made  a 
noise  resembling  the  interrogation — 
"  Do  you  w-a-nt  to  be  sh-a-ved  ?" 
Having  satisfied  himself  that  his  ghost  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  limb  of  a  tree 
coming  in  contact  with  the  house,  he  again  went 
to  bed  and  attempted  to  get  asleep ;  but  he  was 
now  interrupted  by  peals  of  laughter,  and  an 
occasional  volley  of  oaths  and  curses,  from  the 
room  where  the  gamblers  were  assembled. 
Thinking  that  he  could  turn  the  late  discovery 
to  his  own  advantage,  he  took  a  sheet  frcm  the 
bed  and  wrapped  it  round  him,  and  taking  the 
wash-basin  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  a  towel 
over  his  arm,  proceeded  to  the  room  of  the  gam- 
blers, and  suddenly  opening  the  door,  walked  in, 
exclaiming,  in  a  tremulous  voice  : 
"Do  you  w-a-nt  to  be  sh-a-ved?" 
,'■  Terrified  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
ghost,  the  gamblers  were  thrown  into  the  great- 
est confusion  in  attempting  to  escape  it,  some 
jumping  tlirough  the  windows,  and  others  tumb- 
ling head  over  heels  down  stairs.  Our  ghost, 
taking  advantage  of  a  clear  room,  deliberately 
swept  a  large  amount  of  money  from  the  table 


into  the  basin,  and  retired  unseen  to  his  own 
room. 

The  next  morning  he  found  the  house  in  the 
utmost  confusion.  He  was  immediately  asked 
if  he  rested  well,  to  which  he  replied  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

"  "Well,  no  wonder,"  said  the  landlord,  "  for 
the  ghost,  instead  of  going  to  his  own  room, 
made  a  mistake  and  came  to  ours,  frightened  us 
out  of  the  room,  and  took  away  every  dollar  of 
our  money." 

The  guest,  without  being  the  least  suspected, 
quietly  ate  his  own  breakfast  and  departed,  many 
hundred  dollars  richer  by  the  adventure. 


PAT  IN  THE  TELEGEAPH  OFFICE. 


Pat.  (entering.)- — Is  Misther  House  in  1 
Clerk. — No  such  man  lives  here.     You  must 
have  made  a  mistake  in  the  door. 

Pat. — Och,  now  !  don't  you  ye  bo  comin'  any 
of  your  blarney.  Sure,  an'  didn't  I  rade  House's 
TilU-graph  on  the  outside  ? 

Clerk. — Ah,  I  understand.  I  attend  to  Mr. 
House's  business. 

Pat. — Och  !  ye  do.  Well,  can  ye  send  to  me 
brother  Mick,  in  New  York  ? 

Clerk: — Yes  ;  have  you  a  written  message  ? 
Pat. — Oh,  bother !  Niver  need  of  givin'  a 
missage  in  wririn',  at  all,  at  all.  Niver  a  word 
can  he  rade.  Just  give  him  this  five  dollar  bill, 
sure,  to  pay  the  fine  tho  blackguards  put  upon 
him. 

Cleric.—  Oh,  wo  can't  send  money  by  tele- 
graph.    Money  must  go  by  mail. 

Pat. — Sure,  an'  what  'ud  I  go  buy  male  for  ? 
An"  isn't  it  three  pecks  of  illegant  male  I  have 
in  me  house  nlready  ? 

Clerk — No  ;  you  don't  understand.  I  mean 
by  post. 

Pat. — Post,  is  it?  In  a  Ietther?  An'  yo 
can't  send  it  by  tillegraph  ? 

Clerk. — No.  All  we  can  do,  if  you  have  a 
message,  we  can  send  that.  That  is,  wo  charge 
the  wire  with  electricity,  and  make  it  write  in 
New  York. 

Pat. — Make  it  right,  is  it  ?  Well,  now,  be- 
dad,  that's  the  thing  intirely!  Just  mako  it 
right  with  Mick,  and  here's  the  money. 

Clerk,  (angrily.) — "Wo  can't  do  anything  of 
the  sort.  I  mean  we  can  write,  w-r-i-t-e,  print 
the  words  you  want  to  say  to  your  brother  in 
New  York. 

Pat.  (scratching  his  head  icith  a  puzzled  air.) — 
If  ye  can  do  that,  just  be  after  discoorsin'  wid 
him  soon  as  ye  like. 

Clerk. — But  I  tell  you  you  must  write  tho 
message  you  wish  to  send,  on  this  bit  of  paper. 

Pat. — Och,  bad  luck  to  it !  Niver  a  bit  can  I 
write,  sure ! 

Clerk. — Well,  I'll  do  it  for  you.  What's  your 
brother's  name  ? 

Pat.— Mick. 

Clerk. — What  is  his  other  name? 

Pat. — Same  as  me  own.  Sure,  we're  brothers. 

Clerk. — Yes,  yes  ;  I  know  that.  But  what  is 
he  called  ? 

Pat.— What  is  he  called,  is  it  ?  Well,  in  the 
ould  country  they  called  him  "  Shillelah  Mick," 
bekase  of  the  mighty  fine  taste  he  had  at  swing- 
in'  that  bit  of  a  twig ;  an'  many's  the  sconce, 
sure,  he  cracked  like  an  old  tay-pot  when — 

Clerk,  (angrily.) — Oh,  nonsense !  I  don't 
want  to  know  anything  about  his  fighting  pro- 
pensities. I  want  to  know  his  other  name.  It 
is  Mick  what  ? 

Pat. — Och,  botheration,  no !  Mick  Watt  is 
my  cousin — bad  luck  to  him  ! — as  lives  in  the 
county  Kerry,  an'  he's  been  dead  these  five 
years. 

Clerk. — Confound  it !  Can't  you  tell  me 
your  brother's  other  name  ?  He  has  one  besides 
Michael,  hasn't  he  ? 

Pat. — Oh,  yes,  sure ;  why  didn't  ye  be  afther 
tellin'  me  that's  what  ye  wanted,  before ;  for 
sure  as  my  name's  Pat.  Finncgin,  ye  should  ha' 
been  towld  the  family  name  of  my  ancestors, 
without  blushin'. 

Clerk. — Ah  1  Finnegan  is  the  name  ! 

Pat. — No,  jewel — Mick  Finnegan.  Niver  an 
R.  Finnegan  in  the  family,  savin'  Rory.  He's 
listed  for  a  soger. 

Clerk. — No  matter  about  that.  Now  for  the 
message,  (writes)  "  To  assist  you  in  paying 
the  fine  imposed  on  you,  I  will  send  you  five 
dollars,  by  mail."  There,  that  will  do.  Here 
are  eighteen  words  ;  the  first  ten  will  cost  you 
fifty  cents,  the  others  twenty-four — making  sixty- 
four  cents  in  all. 


Pat. — Oh,  bother  the  first  tin  words!  Sure 
Mick  '11  niver  miss  'em.     Send  the  last. 

Clerk. — We  can't  do  that.  You  must  pay 
forty  cents,  at  any  rate. 

Pat. — Sorra  a  bit  can  I  do  that !  Sure,  you 
may  tell  Mick  the  rason  of  his  gettin'  no  mis- 
sage  from  me  was  owin*  to  the  occasion  of  the 
money  it  cost ;  and  that'll  explain  the  rason  of 
his  not  hearin'  from  me  at  all. 

Clerk. — We  can't  do  any  such  thing.  You 
must  pay  forty  cents,  or  we  shall  send  no  mes- 
sage at  all. 

Pat. — Och !  bedad,  it  '11  never  matter.  Sure 
I'll  pay  niver  a  cint  to  send  a  missage  over  your 
ould  dhirty  wire  machine  of  a  tillegraph. — [Exit 
muttering.] 

GENEROSITY   OF  LA    FAYETTE. 

In  the  1787,  there  was  a  destructive  fire  in 
Boston,  in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the 
inhabitants  were  reduced  to  want.  The  Mar- 
quis La  Fayette,  who  was  then  in  France,  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  calamity,  immediately  wrote  to 
his  frieud,  Samuel  Breck,  of  Boston,  expressing 
his  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  and  directing  him 
to  draw  a  bill  on  him  for  300  pounds  sterling,  to 
be  applied  towards  their  relief.  The  bill  was 
accordingly  drawn,  and  the  money  was  received 
and  applied  according  to  his  directions. 

Mr.  Brock's  son  still  preserves  this  letter  as  a 
precious  memorial  of  the  philanthropy  and  Ame- 
rican feeling  of  La  Fayette. 

This  American  feeling  has  been  indeed  been 
manifested  throughout  his  whole  life.  His  only 
son  bears  tho  name  of  George  Washington,  and 
his  two  daughters  are  called  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 


I'VE    GOT    ORDERS    NOT    TO    GO. 

"I've  got  orders — positive  orders — not  to  go 
there — orders  that  I  dare  not  disobey,"  said  a 
youth  who  was  being  tempted  to  a  smoking  and 
gambling  saloon. 

"  Come,  don't  be  so  womanish — come  along 
like  a  man,"  shouted  the  youths. 

"  No,  I  can't  break  orders,"  said  John. 

"  What  special  orders  have  you  got?  Come 
show  'em  to  us,  if  you  can.  Show  us  your  or- 
ders." 

John  took  out  a  neat  wallet  from  his  pocket, 
and  pulling  out  a  neat  folded  paper  and  showing 
it  to  tho  boys;  they  looked,  one  of  them  read 
aloud,  "  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked 
man.  Avoid  it ;  pass  not  by  it ;  turn  from  it 
and  pass  away." 

"  Now,"  said  John,  "  you  see  mv  orders  forbid 
me  going  with  you.  Tbey  are  God's  orders, 
and  by  his  help,  I  don't  mean  to  break  them." 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION. 

An  experiment  was  tried  on  board  the  leaking 
bark  Orestes,  a  few  days  ago,  which  may  often 
prove  a  great  service  in  cases  of  vessels  spring- 
ing a-lcak  at  sea.  To  discover  the  locality  of  a 
leak  in  a  ship,  take  a  sound  cask,  bung  it  up 
tightly  and  bore  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  head. 
When  the  cask  is  placed  directly  over  the  leak, 
it  will  emit  a  distinct  ringing  noise,  caused  by 
the  water  rushing  through  the  leak  in  the  vessel. 
The  cask  will  only  emit  the  sound  when  directly 
over  the  leak.  The  sound  is  evidently  conveyed 
by  the  timbers  to  the  cask,  and  in  some  way  be- 
comes augmented  in  passing  through  the  hollow 
cask.  This  phenomena  is  as  singular  as  it  is 
sure.  The  experiment  was  witnessed  by  Cap- 
tain Peterson,  of  the  Phantom,  and  several  oth- 
ers. Captain  Mason,  of  the  Orestes,  first  made 
a  trial  of  it,  having  heard  of  its  being  resorted  to 
before.  It  may  often  prove  the  means  of  saving 
a  vessel  when  at  sea. 
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DR.  PEAPILL'S  COASTING. 


DV    CI.AItA    A1K1I1WTA. 


Last  winter,  noon  oftor  the  first  fall  of  snow, 
the  Rue  little  village  of  Whoatwold  was  thrown 
into  an  unusual  commotion.  A  new  family  had 
removed  to  the  brick  house  near  tho  Common — 
a  family  from  the  capital  city  of  Concord,  and 
the  female  members  of  this  same  family  believed 
in  coisting. 

Mr.  Boll's  wholo  household  practised  the 
science — from  little  live  year  old  Nellie  up  to 
Mr.  Jonathan  Boll,  Esq.,  himself.  And  us  tho 
Bells  were  rich,  and  supposed  to  lie  fashionable, 
it  behooved  every  individual  in  When  two  M  to 
follow  their  illustrious  example,  and  mount,  not 
tho  winged  Pogaaus,  but  a  band  sled.  Young 
and  old,  Without  distinction,  look  flying  trips 
down  tho  steep  hills,  on  tho  snow,  over  tho  iey 
lowlands,  and  across  tho  glittering  breast  of  the 
river. 

Cold  weather  oxoreiso  was  conducive  to 
health,  tho  colder  the  air  the  more  bracing  to 
the  lungs,  so  sail  the  Escnlapius  of  the  village, 
Dr.  Peap'ill ;  and  of  course  all  tho  ladies  woro 
bound  to  believe  it,  for  Dr.  Peapill  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  and  unmarried.  Per- 
haps cold-blooded  utilitarians  will  see  no  reason 
in  this  fact' B  having  any  influence  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  doctor's  professional  opinion,  but  all 
persons  of  inquiring  minds  will  readily  observe 
the  connection. 

And  immediately  after  the  expression  of  these 
sentiments,  which  took  place  before  the  Wheat- 
wold  Lyceum,  young  ladies,  who  for  years  had 
not  dared  to  wash  tho  dishes,  or  dust  the  rock- 
ing chairs,  for  fear  of  rupturing  a  blood  vessel, 
were  out  of  doors  all  day  long,  in  the  fashion- 
able exercise  of  drawing  a  heavy  sled  up  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  for  the  sake  of  going 
back  over  the  inclined  plane  on  tho  sled's  back. 
Not  only  tho  ladies,  but  Dr.  Peapill — in  his 
own  aagust  importance — his  long  legs  elevated 
over  the  pole  of  his  sled  to  hold  on,  his  green 
spectacles  on  his  Roman  nose,  his  fur  collar 
around  his  neck,  "  to  protect  the  bachelor  from 
the  influence  of  sudden  chills  " — this  man  set 
the  example,  and  led  off  the  line  of  sleds  with 
consummate  skill.  And  happy  the  girl  who  had 
the  individual  honor  of  being  invited  out  to 
coast  by  Dr.  Peapill ! 

Miss  Marietta  Preseott  had  long  indulged  a 
pemliant  for  the  doctor.  Her  predilection  had 
been  fed  and  strengthened  by  the  gratitude  which 
she  owed  him  as  the  grand  alleviator  of  her 
nervous  headaches,  and  the  inexhaustible  de- 
posit of  sugar  plums  and  peppermints — these 
latter  not  charged  in  the  bill.  Generous  and  free- 
hearted Peapill !  When  shall  we  behold  thy 
like  again  ? 

Well,  the  doctor  ordered  Miss  Marietta  to 
coast — it  would  make  the  sluggish  blood  course 
with  renewed  activity  through  her  veins  ;  plant 
the  glow  of  immortal  roses  on  her  cheeks  ;  make 
her  eyes  to  sparkle  with  the  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond,  and  work  wonders  generally. 

"Law  me,  doctor!  You  don't  mean  it!" 
cried  Marietta,  all  in  a  flutter,  as  the  doctor  pro- 
posed that  they  should  go  out  together  on  the 
following  morning,  and  tiy  the  sledding  on 
Blaisdoll's  hill.  "  I  should  be  so  ashamed ! 
Goodness  me  !  to  be  seen  out  in  the  fields  with 
a — a  gentleman.     What  would  people  say  V 

Miss  Marietta  was  a  particular  pattern  of  pro- 
priety, probity,  and  probable  virtue.  No  man 
had  ever  obtained  a  hold  on  her  virgin  affec- 
tions, a*  she  told  Dr.  Peapill  later  that  same  day. 
Her  heart  was  a  new-blown  rose,  with  the  morn- 
ing dew  yet  fresh  upon  it;  untouched  as  the 
snow  upon  the  summit  of  an  Alpine  glazier. 

Dr.  Peapill  hemmed  and  spit  on  the  carpet,  a 
thing  no  other  genus  homo  could  have  done  with- 
out invoking  Marietta's  wrath,  in  the  form  of 
the  poker  on  his  head.  But  learned  men  are 
prone  to  be  absent  minded,  and  this  broad  plea 
excused  the  doctor's  breach  of  decorum. 

After  considerable  dexterous  coaxing  on  tho 
'  part  of  the  doctor,  Marietta  blushingly  consent- 
ed to  muke  him  happy,  by  trusting  herself  to  his 
protection  the  following  morning;  and  as  soon 
as  he  was  gone  she  set  about  planning  a  proper 
toiiet  for  the  momentous  occasion,  which  she  had 
no  doubt  was  to  decide  her  destiny. 

Heroines  who  figured  in  Marietta's  favorite 
novels,  invariably  wore  white  muslin  and  curls, 
but  a  thin  dress  in  the  winter  was  sure  to  give 
Miss  Preseott  an  attack  of  the  rheumatism,  and 


of  course  was  not  to  bo  though!  or.  She  bud 
one  garment,  the  especial  prldo  of  her  heart,  0 
red  merino  skirt  and  basque,  trlmmo:1  In  black 
velvet,  but  she  did  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of 
ruining  this  by  woaring  it  out  on  Bnch  an  «xpo- 
dition  as  tho  one  proposed.  Hut  in  this,  tho 
turning  point  of  her  fate,  she  surely  ought  i«»  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  something  for  appearand 
nako,  and  the  red  merino  was  at  hut  decided 
upon.  It  was  exceedingly  becoming  tn  her  com- 
plex inn,  Marietta  thought,  and  though  thoi'O 
might  bo  different  opinione  touching  this  point, 
tho  lady  herself  was  satisfied  and  wo  arc  obliged 
to  bo. 

Tho  much-wished  for  "  next  morning  "  arriv- 
ed, clear  and  frosty.  Mariotta  was  out  of  bed— 
wo  bee;  pardon — she  avow  at  three  o'clock  to  boo 
if  it  was  fair,  and  spent  tho  time  until  breakfast 
in  arranging  her  hair,  and  rubbing  hor  somewhat 
Hallow  complexion  in  flour.  By  eight  she  was 
arrayed  in  tho  red  merino,  which  darted  defiance 
at  tho  red  of  the  Eastern  sky,  and  with  her  blue 
shawl  and  green  hood  lying  on  the  sola,  she 
awaited  with  blushing  expectancy  tho  sound  of 
tho  doctor's  footsteps  on  tho  frozen  snow. 

That  individual  was  punctual.  He  came 
briskly  up  the  street,  holding  the  pole  of  a  sled 
in  each  hand,  and  keeping  the  corners  of  his  fur 
collar  together  by  his  teeth. 

Marietta  was  soon  ready — the  blue  shawl  and 
green  hood  shone  resplendent,  and  Dr.  Peapill 
showed  his  admiration  of  her  costume  by  saying 
that  she  looked  like  a  daughter  of  Iris.  Old 
Mrs.  Preseott,  who  sat  by,  did  not  exactly  un- 
derstand this  mythological  comparison,  and 
called  the  physician  to  au  account. 

"A  darter  of  Ira!"  cried  she.  "Ira  who? 
Ira  Walker,  I'll  bet  I  Doctor  Peapill,  my  darter 
don't  look  a  mite  like  Sal  Walker.  Sal  has  got 
green  e}res,  and  a  cow-liek  on  Iter  forrud.  You'll 
jest  have  to  take  your  words  back,  young  man." 
She  advanced  rapidly  toward  the  doctor,  with 
menace  in  her  very  cap-border,  which,  catching 
the  irate  spirit  within,  rose  up  in  fiery  defiance. 
The  doctor  commenced  "backing"  at  the  first 
onset,  and  as  the  old  lady  followed  him  up,  he 
slipped  back,  until  at  length,  so  closely  did  she 
charge,  that  the  unfortunate  Peapill  made  one 
desperate  tread  the  posterior  way,  and  backed 
down  cellar — the  door  of  that  region  having 
been  left  open  by  Mr.  Preseott,  who  had  de- 
scended to  get  a  mug  of  cider  for  his  guest. 
Mr.  Preseott  had  just  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  on  his  return — mug  in  hand,  and  did  not 
particularly  relish  the  unexpected  visitor,  who 
came  down  upon  him  "  like  a  thousand  of 
brick." 

"  By  King  Solomon's  piper!"  exclaimed  he, 
"  I'll  settle  this  matter,"  and  he  flung  the  mug, 
cider  and  all,  at  Peapill's  head.  The  unlucky 
young  man  was  in  no  condition  to  observe  the 
hostile  demonstration — on  he  went,  bumpty, 
thumpty,  bump !  from  one  landing  to  another, 
till  at  length  he  brought  up  in  a  huge  iron  kettle 
filled  with  ashes.  To  the  soft  reception  which 
he  met  he  owed  the  safety  of  his  limbs,  and  after 
a  brief  period  spent  in  recovering  his  faculties, 
and  wondering  if  he  was  in  the  crater  of  Vesu- 
vius, or  old  Job  Prescott's  ash-bin,  he  crept 
forth,  and  was  just  shaking  himself,  when  Ma- 
rietta came  flying  down  the  6tairs,  all  lesser 
emotions  swallowed  up  in  apprehension  for  the 
doctor's  well-being. 

"O.Mark!  Mark!  My  dear  Peapill,  are  you 
killed  ?  are  you  dead  ?  0,  heaven  of  heavens  ! 
speak  to  me,  if  only  to  say  farewell,"  and  with 
this  frantic  adjuration,  Marietta  flung  her  arms 
around  the  gentleman's  neck,  and  planted  a  kiss 
on  his  cheek  that  made  the  ashes  fly  out  of  his 
whiskers  in  a  blinding  cloud.  There  was  some 
fervor  in  a  kiss  like  that.  Worth  a  score  of 
your  milk  and  water  concerns. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Preseott,"  stammered  the 
doctor,  "  I  am  yet  alive,  thank  you.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  regret  this  unfortunate  accident  ex- 
ceedingly. I  hope  you  will  think  none  the  less 
of  me  for  it — for  you  see,  I  was  absent-minded 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  or  I  should  have 
noticed  that  the  portals  leading  thitherward  were 
open.  I  am  inclined  to  bea  little  absent-minded 
when  engaged  in  abstruse  speculations;  and,  I 
must  repeat  it,  I  hope  both  you,  Miss  Marietta, 
and  your  excellent  parents,  will  pardon  my  un- 
courteous  descent  into  your  subterranean  re- 
gions, for  I  was  a  little  absent-minded."    . 

"  Indeed  we  ought  to  ask  pardon  ourselves  !" 
exclaimed  Marietta,  with  a  blush.  "  I  was  so 
carried  away  by  my  sympathy  and  pity  for  you, 
that — that — I  forgot  my  maiden  modesty,  and 
saluted  you  ;  but  as  you  say  of  your  fall,  1  hope 


you  will  not  think  tho  loss  of  mo  for  it,  for  I 
Bolomnly  assure  you  that  if   was  tho  first  kiss 

thai  ever  u\\  virgin  lips  "  ivo  i"  man." 

■*  ,\1  v  dear  Marietta !"  cried  Poapill,  and  ig  tin 
the  ashes  flow  like  snow  in  the  breath  of  tho 
winter  tempest. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  got  the  doctor  En  trim 
after  his  ascent  to  the  kitchen.  There  was  a 
groat  deal  of  brushing  and  dusting — Mariotta 
offlcinting  with  the  clothes  brush,  Mrs.  Preseott 
with  the  feather  duster,  Mr.  Preseott  with  the 
broom,  nil  zealous  in  the  work  they  bad  under- 
taken. 

Tho  Iris  misunderstanding  was  oxplained  ; 
Mrs.  p.  bogged  pardon  for  tho  mistake;  Mr.  P. 
begged  pardon  for  the  eider-mug  onslaught ; 
Marietta  begged  pardon  for  her  forgetfulness  in 
the  cellar;  Dr.  Peapill  begged  pardon  for  his  ab- 
sent mindedness,  and  tho  very  wag  of  the  dog's 
tail,  as  he  sat  on  the  rug  before  the  fire,  savored 
of  apology. 

By  nine  o'clock  tho  doctor  and  Marietta  set 
forth  fir  Blaisdell's  hill.  Marietta  held  the  right 
arm  of  hor  escort  to  support  her  stops  on  the 
slippery  ice,  and  that  gentleman  dragged  tho 
two  sleds  with  his  left  hand.  The  hill  was 
reached  in  safety — how  people  did  stare  from  the 
windows  !  and  how  Marietta  did  enjoy  it  I 

The  sliding  placo  was  alive  with  boys  and 
girls  -each,  individually,  the  proprietor  of  a 
sled,  and  great  was  the  sensation  produced  by 
the  arrival  of  the  doctor  and  his  lady. 

Marietta  was  gallantly  seated  on  her  sled  by 
her  attendant ;  tho  skirt  of  her  red  merino  was 
tucked  up  to  her  satisfaction  ;  the  rope  attached 
to  the  runners  was  in  her  hand ;  her  right  foot 
was  struck  out  ready  to  direct  her  course,  and 
all  things  were  in  working  order.  The  doctor 
sprang  upon  his  own  cutter,  touched  Marietta's 
"  barque  "  with  his  stick,  and  off  they  weat  to- 
gether. 

Together !  yet  ere  long  to  he  separated  by  fell 
Chance,  or  rude,  unfailing  Destiny  !  Marietta 
kept  out  her  foot,  as  Dr.  Peapill  had  recom- 
mended, ready  to  steer  clear  of  obstacles ;  and 
directly  an  obstacle  appeared,  in  the  6hape  of  a 
small  boy  climbing  the  hill  with  a  sled  in  tow. 
Marietta  gave  a  vigorous  punch  of  her  No.  6 
India  rubber  iuto  the  snow,  her  sled  "  slewed," 
struck  a  large  lump  of  ice,  groaned  and  cracked, 
took  a  leap  iuto  the  air  like  a  goaded  living 
thing,  and  bounded  completely  over  the  doctor's 
head,  coming  down  a  rod  or  more  in  advance  of 
him,  hind  part  before,  and  Marietta  clinging  to 
it  like  a  crab  to  the  finger  of  a  fisherman.  Live 
or  die,  she  was  bound  to  stick  to  the  wreck. 

On,  aud  still  onwards  went  the  spirited  sled, 
sometimes  stern  first,  sometimes  prow  first, 
sometimes  sideways,  and  sometimes  in  no  par- 
ticular way.  Marietta's  red  merino  streamed  out 
over  the  snow,  torn  and  tattered ;  and  the  green 
hood  had  long  since  left  Her  head,  and  was  sail- 
ing out  over  the  coast  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
of  its  own  instigating.  Dr.  Peapill  could  not 
end  ire  this.  He  was  a  mm  of  time  courage, 
aud  in  duty  bound  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  the  dis- 
tressed woman.  He  sprang  from  his  sled,  and 
started  after  her  as  fast  as  his  long  legs  would 
carry  him.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wore  the  Seven 
League  Boots,  so  rapidly  did  he  gain  upon  the 
flying  fugitive.  One  stride  more — his  foot  caught 
in  the  trailing  red  merino — over  he  went — six 
feet  of  the  snow  was  measured,  and  the  doctor's 
profile  was  cut,  like  a  cameo,  in  a  snow  drift, 
while  Marietta  sped  on  like  an  arrow.  But  Pea- 
pill was  not  easily  discouraged.  No,  not  he. 
He  arose,  felt  of  his  spectacles,  felt  of  his  nose, 
an  organ  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and  find- 
ing both  that  and  his  spectacles  safe,  he  set  off 
again  at  full  speed. 

Marietta,  faint  and  breathless,  clung  to  the 
sled — she  neared  the  river — one  bound  more,  she 
glided  over  its  glassy  surface,  and  with  a  bold 
curve  the  capricious  sled  turned  upon  its  course 
into  a  little  cove — principally  used  in  summer 
for  the  dwelling  place  of  a  colony  of  frogs,  now 
covered  with  au  exceedingly  thin  ice.  Upon 
this  treacherous  element  she  was  borne,  the  ice 
parted,  the  sled  parted  "  amidships,"  and  fell 
through,  taking  in  Marietta  between  the  bars. 
It  was  not  the  first  grand  affair  that  had  fallen 
through,  nor  was  Marietta  the  first  worthy  indi- 
vidual who  had  been  taken  in,  but  we  venture  to 
affirm  that  no  human  being  was  ever  enclosed  in 
a  dirtier,  muddier  little  puddle  than  the  one 
which  held  our  heroine. 

The  doctor,  meanwhile,  resolved  to  win, 
through  thick  and  thin,  came  on  with  courage 
undismayed,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind, 
but  suddenly  his  course  was  stayed.     (This  is  no 


poom,  reader — rhymes  aro  accidental  errors.) 
A  trap,  sot  by  the  pillage  boys  to  catch  musk- 
rats,  Imprisoned  his  foot  and  shut  its  jaws  upon 
it.  The  doctor  Bworo.  We  aro  sorry  to  have  to 
chronicle  this  thing  of  our  hero,  but  truth  com* 

pels  us  to  admit  that  he  not  only  swore,  but 
cursed  and  stamped,  and  kicked  in  a  way  ex- 
ceedingly anbecoming  En  a  gentleman.  But  in 
spite  of  all  his  exertions,  the  trap  held  on  with 
unrelenting  rigor. 

Mariotta  screamed  "murder"  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  ami  Peapill  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
join  his  Bcreams  and  yells  for  help  tochers.  An 
honest  woodman  was  coming  down  the  driver 
with  b  load  of  logs,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  wild 
steers,  and  hearing  the  outcries  he  was  hastening 
to  the  rescue,  when  unluckily  tho  Btecra  heard 
thom  too.  With  a  mad  bellow  they  set  out  upon 
the  gallop — horns  high  in  air  and  nostrils  ox- 
tend  sd — and  turning  suddenly  about  they  un- 
loided  the  logs  with  expedition,  and  streaked  it 
in  the  direction  of  home,  the  sled  bottom  ;  j<le, 
up,  and  their  owner  trotting  after  them  vocife- 
rating :  "  Whoa  there  I     Whoa  bish  !" 

Tims  it  seemed  that  Peapill  and  Marietta  must 
bo  given  up  to  Fate.  But  the  valorous  doctor 
was  not  disheartened,  and  immediately  ho  set 
about  working  his  way  up  to  the  tree  to  which 
the  trap  was  chained — probably  to  prevent  the 
expected  nnukrat  from  running  away  with  his 
prison.  After  considerable  exertion  the  doctor 
succeeded  in  getting  the  chain  off,  and  then  upon 
"all  fours"  he  set  out  for  Marietta  in  the  bog- 
hole.  It  was  rather  a  humble  manner  for  a  con- 
quering hero  to  come  and  set  his  lady-love  free, 
but  Marietta  welcomed  him,  despite  the  method 
of  his  arrival. 

"  0,  Dr.  Peapill !" 
"0,  Marietta!" 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?  What  is  it?  O.Mark!  and 
I  the  cause !"  cried  Marietta. 

"  A  cursed  trap  is  banging  to  my  foot  like  the 
very  deuce,"  cried  the  doctor,  forgetting  the  ac- 
customed elaborateness  of  his  diction,  "  and  if 
you  don't  help  me  take  it  off  I  swear  by — " 

"  Hush,  bush,  don't  swear.  It  is  very  wick- 
ed. I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  assist  you." 

With  commendable  patience  considering  hi3 
uneasy  predicament,  the  doctor  instructed  her  in 
her  role,  and  in  a  very  little  while  the  foot  was 
released. 

"Hurrah!"  cried  Peapill,  tossing  the  trap 
high  in  the  air,  and  dancing  round  like  a  puppet. 
"  Hurrah  for  the  States  and  Territories  !  But 
good  gracious !  where's  my  spectacles  1  I  can't 
see  a  wink  without  'em." 

"  Don't  leave  me — I  shall  die,"  shrieked  Ma- 
rietta, splashing  the  water  into  a  fury  with  her 
hands  and  feet. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — I  had  forgotten — I  was 
a  little  absent  minded.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

And  to  prove  that  he  really  did  feel  for  the 
unfortunate  lady,  the  doctor  plunged  into  the 
mud  and  brought  Marietta  forth  in  triumph  on 
his  back,  where  she  had  perched  herself.  The 
two  pleasure-seekers,  disgusted  with  coasting, 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Mr.  Prescott's, 
taking  an  unfrequented  route,  as  ia  their  present 
dishabille  they  were  anything  but  decent-looking 
objects. 

The  whole  of  Marietta's  red  merino  skirt  was 
torn  off;  she  had  lost  both  over-shoes  and  one 
slipper  in  the  mud-hole;  her  bonnet  was  gone; 
her  shawl  rent  from  side  to  side,  where  it  had 
caught  in  the  bars  of  the  sled ;  and  to  crown  all, 
her  wet  skirts  clung  to  her  "skeleton,"  and 
showed  the  attentive  observer  very  plainly 
"  twenty-one  springs  with  adjustable  bustle." 

The  doctor  was  minus  hat,  spectacles,  and 
gloves  ;  his  clothes  dripping  wet ;  and  moreover, 
he  was  lame  as  a  horse  with  the  ring-bone  spavin. 
However,  it  all  came  around  right  in  time. 
Marietta  became  a  Peapill  before  the  close  of  the 
winter  ;  but  if  you'd  like  to  listen  to  a  string  of 
forcible  exceptions,  ask  the  doctor  to  go  coasting 
with  you. 


IRISH  WIT. 

"  Come  here,  Pat,  you  truant,  and  tell  me 
why  you  come  to  school  so  late  this  morning," 
said  an  Irish  schoolmaster  to  a  ragged  and  shoe- 
less urchin,  whose  "yonng  idea,"  he  had  under- 
taken to  teach  "  how  to  shoot."  "Please  your 
honor,"  replied  tho  ready-witted  scholar,  "  the 
frost  made  the  way  so  slippery,  that  for  every 
step  forward  I  took  two  steps  backward.5' 
"Don't  you  see,  Pat,"  was  tho  rejoinder  of  the 
pedagogue,  "  that  at  that  rate  ye  would  never 
have  reached  school  at  all?"  "Just  what  I 
thought  to  myself,  yer  honor,"  replied  the  boy, 
"  and  so  I  turned  to  go  home,  and  after  a  time 
I  found  myself  at  school." 
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BBIGANDS  OF  THE  BLUE  EIDGrE. 

A    STORY     OB'    VIRGINIA. 


BY     W3I.   JARED     HALL. 


CHAPTER    I. 
THE     BRIGANDS. 

On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Shenandoah 
river,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  at  a  particular 
locality  where  that  river  Hows  along  through  a 
portion  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  close  under  the 
base  of  a  high  precipice,  was  a  small  table-rock. 
This  projection  from  the  mountain  side,  was 
about  four  feet  above  the  water  surface,  and 
from  it  a  magnificent  prospect  of  the  most  wild, 
romantic  scenery,  could  be  obtained.  The  loca- 
tion was  about  sixty  miles  from  Washington 
City. 

One  clear,  sultry  afternoon  in  the  month  of 
July,  18 — ,  a  man  was  standing  upon  this  projec- 
tion, and  his  thoughts  appeared  to  be  deeply  en, 
gaged,  contemplating  the  stupendous  work  of 
nature  here  presented. 

In  the  rear,  far  upward,  loomed  the  lofty 
mountain,  whose  precipitous  sides  no  man  could 
ascend ;  yet  along  its  craggy  front  were  scatter- 
ing shrubs,  which  had  obta'ned  a  scanty  foothold 
in  dirt-filled  crevices  of  the  rock ;  while  here  and 
there,  were  clusters  of  vines,  drooping  far  down- 
wards, and  moved  by  every  breeze. 

To  the  right,  as  the  man  stood  facing  the 
river,  his  gaze  wandered  along  the  channel  in 
which  the  clear  flood  came  steadily  on  in  its 
course,  following  with  his  eye,  far  back  until  the 
gap  appeared  like  a  diminutive  pathway  cut 
deep  down  through  the  solid  rocks  ;  and  still 
farther  on,  till  a  slight  turn  in  the  river  blocked 
up  the  view  with  a  mountain  terminus. 

On  the  left,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  was  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  rock-bound  channel.  Here, 
the  water  rushed  against  the  mountain  side,  and 
was  thrown  back  with  such  force  as  to  render 
the  passage  of  a  light  canoe  through  the  boiling 
surge,  dangerous,  even  with  the  most  skilful 
management. 

The*opposite  side  of  the  river,  either  upon  the 
right  hand  or  upon  the  left,  was  one  vast  heap 
of  massive  rocks,  piled  one  upon  the  other,  until 
they  seemed  to  reach  the  sky;  yet  directly  in 
fiont  of  the  projection  on  which  the  man  stood, 
was  a  deep  opening  through  which  a  little  stream 
came  foaming,  as  it  rushed  over  the  rocky 
course,  and  finally  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the 
Shenandoah. 

The  person  alluded  to,  had  gazed  steadily 
upon  all  these  points  mentioned,  with  palpable 
indications  of  uneasiness. 

He  was  a  large,  powerful  man,  rising  of  six 
feet  in  stature,  with  every  limb  symmetrically 
developed,  and  an  expression  of  countenance 
which  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  his  war- 
like accoutrements. 

His  eyes  were  quick,  keen  and  piercing ;  Ins 
complexion  very  light,  while  his  hair  was  black, 
and  hung  in  heavy  locks  upon  the  collar  of  his 
coat.  His  face  was  closely  shaven,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  heavy  moustache,  which  had  been 
carefully  cultivated. 

He  was  about  forty-five  or  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  there  was  a  cold,  haughty  air  about  his  gen- 
eral appearance,  which  indicated  a  man  long 
used  to  respect  and  obedience, — one  to  whom 
command  and  power  were  alike  familiar. 

His  apparel  consisted  of  dark  pants  and  dark 
coat;  the  latter  was  buttoned  up  close  under  the 
chin,  and  around  his  waist  was  a  girdle,  to  which 
was  attached  a  brace  of  double-barreled  pistols, 
the  stocks  of  which  were  richly  mounted  with 
gold.  Beside  these,  there  was  a  long  Malayan 
krecse,  (that  curved  and  dangerous  weapon,  used 
with  such  fearful  effect  by  the  warriors  and  pirates 
of  the  East  Indies.)  On  his  left  hip,  secured  to 
a  silken  sash  suspended  from  across  his  right 
shoulder,  was  a  short,  heavy  cutlass,  or  curved 
broadsword  ;  and  upon  his  left  breast,  pinned  to 
Ins  coat,  was  a  large  gold  star,  elegantly  carved, 
and  in  the  centre  of  which  sparkled  a  cluster  of 
valuable  diamonds. 

This  man  was  Maguffin,  a  notorious  brigand 
chieftain,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  fierce,  des- 
perate characters  ever  known  in  this  country. 
He  was  equally  at  home  in  the  United  States 
senate  or  haUsof  representatives  at  Washington, 
— in  the  gay,  grand  and  magnificent  fetes  given 
by  the  beau  monde  of  that  capital,— in  the  parlor 
of  the  aristocrat,  making  love  to  the  fair  daugh- 


ter, or  in  his  more  favorite  haunts  among  the 
mountains,  leading  on  his  men  to  some  daring 
exploit,  achieving  success  which,  to  less  resolute 
men,  would  have  been  considered  foolhardy  at- 
tempts. His  nom  de  guerres  were  as  numerous 
as  the  occasions  which  required  them,  and  his 
characters  were  always  sustained  with  such  per- 
fect address,  nonchalance,  and  skill,  as  to  baffle 
the  keenest  observation.  He  was  a  dangerous 
man  to  oppose  or  offend,  for  when  in  a  passion 
his  vengeance  knew  no  bounds,  and  life  to  him 
was  as  naught,  when  he  was  roused  to  anger; 
yet  when  friendly  disposed,  no  man  would  do 
more  to  befriend  the  object  of  his  regard  than 
would  Maguffin.  A  Large  prize  had  been  offered 
for  his  arrest,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  had 
he,  himself,  held  confidential  interviews  with  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  country,  and  entered 
into  plans  for  the  capture  of  the  dangerous  out- 
law. 

Having  continued  his  walk  for  some  time, 
Maguffin  discovered  an  Indian,  who  was  bound- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  along  the  course  of  the 
little  stream,  directly  in  front  of  the  projection 
upon  which  he  was  walking. 

A  shade  of  satisfaction  passed  over  the  fea- 
tures of  the  brigand,  yet  he  continued  to  pace  to 
and  fro,  taking  no  apparent  notice  of  the  man, 
who  was  approaching. 

The  Indian  soon  reached  the  river  bank, 
stepped  into  a  light  canoe  that  was  moored  in  a 
small  eddy  heretofore  unnoticed,  pushed  off  from 
the  shore,  and  in  a  few  moments  thereafter  was 
standing  upon  the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  outlaw. 

This  Indian  was  a  young  man  of  not  more 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age.  His  form  was  a 
perfect  model  of  symmetry.  Neither  too  large 
nor  too  small,  but  an  embodiment  of  parts  sym- 
metrically developed,  and  combined  into  a  frame 
of  strength,  activity  and  endurance. 

His  face  was  finely  chiseled,  and  his  features 
bore  evidence  of  superior  intelligence,  for  one  of 
liis  race.  His  complexion  was  a  dark  copper 
color ;  his  hair  was  long,  coarse,  and  straight, 
while  his  face  was  beardless.  His  hands  were 
small,  and  shaped  more  like  a  woman's  than 
those  that,  should  belong  to  a  dusky  savage  of 
the  wilderness. 

His  apparel  consisted  of  gay,  showy  equipage, 
which  was  arranged  a  la  mode  in  the  most  ap- 
proved Indian  style.  His  cap  was  adorned  with 
feathers,  quills  and  beads,  and  the  lower  end  of 
his  frock  was  ingeniously  embroidered  with  silk, 
in  high  colors. 

Around  his  waist  was  a  belt  of  wampum,  and 
to  this  was  attached  a  pair  of  heavy  pistols,  a 
shcath-knife,  and  a  short  sword ;  while  in  his 
hand  he  held  a  long  and  formidable  rifle. 

"Ah,  Wild  Panther!  What  news  do  you 
bring  ?"  asked  Magulhn,  as  he  halted  abruptly 
in  his  walk,  and  gazed  steadily  upon  the  face  of 
the  Indian. 

" The  paleface  has  departed  from  the  great 
city,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  Whither  he's  gone, 
no  one  knows.  'Tis  thought  that  he  is  upon 
the  war-path,  pursuing  those  who  captured  his 
white  sister." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  !"  laughed  the  outlaw  ;  he'll 
follow  some  time  before  he  finds  her,  Wild  Pan- 
ther. She  is  in  a  strong  prison-house  now  ;  and 
she  will  never  go  hence,  except  as  my  wife." 

"  Chief  Maguffin  speaks  truly,"  observed  the 
Indian,  "when  he  says  that  she  is  in  a  strong 
prison ;  but  does  the  pale  flower  love  the  great 
chieftain  ?"  • 

"  It  matters  little,  whether  she  loves  or  hates ; 
she  shall  be  mine  !  I  have  sworn  that  such 
should  be  the  result,  and  the  oath  of  Maguffin 
would  not  be  easily  broken."  These  words  were 
uttered  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  desperado 
failed  to  detect  the  peculiar  expression  which 
passed  athwart  the  features  of  his  dusky  com- 
panion. 

We  will  here  take  a  short  leave  of  Maguffin 
and  the  Indian,  while  we  precede  them  into  then* 
stronghold.  Prom  the  table-rock  upon  which 
they  stood,  were  projecting  stones  so  arranged 
along  the  side  of  the  precipice  that  a  person 
could  ascend,  perhaps,  ten  feet.  Here  was  a 
large  stone,  which  had  fallen  away  from  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  leaving  an  opening  of  sufficient 
width  for  a  man  to  pass  in  between  them. 

Having  entered  this,  a  subterranean  passage 
was  discovered,  which  led  directly  into  the  moun- 
tain. This  passage,  or  fissure,  seemed  to  have 
been  formed  by  some  powerful  convulsion  which 
had  parted  the  huge  rock,  leaving  this  opening 
about  three  feet  wide  and  from  six  to  twenty  feet 
in  height. 

It  was  dark  after  proceeding  a  short  distance, 


but  the  sides  and  bottom  being  smooth,  the 
course  could  be  travelled  without  difficulty. 

About  fifty  feet  from  the  entrance,  was  an 
abrupt  turn  in  the  passage,  which  being  passed, 
opened  into  a  large  cave,  lighted  by  means  of  a 
lamp  suspended  by  a  chain  from  a  point  of  rock 
overhead,  and  hung  near  the  centre  of  the  apart- 
ment. The  cave  was  thus  sufficiently  illumined 
to  show  with  accuracy  the  internal  arrangement 
and  occupants. 

The  cave  was  about  eighteen  feet  square,  and 
varied  in  height  from  three  to  fifteen  feet.  There 
were  a  few  rough  benches  scattered  around,  and 
at  one  side  lay  a  heap  of  warlike  implements, 
such  as  pistols,  knives,  swords,  with  many  other 
articles,  which  had  been  taken  as  plunder;  and 
near  them,  lay  a  large  keg  of  powder.  In  this 
apartment,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude, 
were  twelve  men.  They  were  stout,  muscular 
persons,  well  dressed,  and  each  one  thoroughly 
armed. 

These  individuals  composed  Maguffin's  entire 
band,  and  they  had  been  trained  by  him  until 
they  were  efficient  for  almost  any  undertaking. 
We  shall  probably  obtain  a  better  knowledge  of 
them  and  their  movements,  by  listening  to  the 
conversation  carried  on  at  the  time. 

"I  tell  you,  comrades  !"  exclaimed  one,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  leading  man  among  them,  "  I 
will  not  stand  this,  no  way  you  can  fix  it !  We 
have  been  faithful  to  Maguffin  for  many  years. 
We  have  served  him  as  one  man ;  and  now  to 
have  this  Indian  step  in  and  supersede  us  in  the 
affection  of  our  chief,  is  more  than  I  can  pa- 
tiently endure.  What  say  you,  comrades,  will 
you  submit  V 

"No !  No !  No !"  was  the  simultaneous  shout 
which  came  from  every  throat  in  the  cavern. 
The  first  speaker  then  continued  : 

"  Who  knows  but  what  this  Indian  is  an  im- 
postor? It's  only  six  days  since  Maguffin 
picked  him  up  on  the  mountain,  and  already  is 
he  above  us  in  the  confidence  of  our  leader. 
How  shall  we  proceed  ?  Shall  we  fold  our  arms 
and  sit  quietly  down,  or  shall  wo  rid  ourselves 
of  the  usurper1?" 

"  Kill  him  !  Kill  him  !"  was  the  response. 

"  I  have  a  better  scheme  than  that,"  added  the 
first  speaker;  when,  lowering  his  voice  to  a 
hoarse  whisper,  he  proceeded  : 

"  Kill  them  both !  This  woman  affair  will 
ruin  Maguffin  for  us.  I  can  discover  a  change 
already,  and  she  has  been  here  but  a  week." 

This  was  a  bold  speech,  and  imperceptibly 
every  man  started,  gazed  suspiciously  around 
him,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  a  death-like 
silence.  Those  brave  men  feared  their  leader, 
who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  had  given  them 
ample  evidence  of  his  wrath  when  he  has  op- 
posed. 

"  Do  you  hesitate  in  tins  matter?"  the  man 
continued.  "  If  so,  then  cower  down  and  let  the 
Indian  ride  over  you." 

"No!  no!  we  are  resolved!"  they  replied 
with  one  voice. 

"  Then  meet  me  on  the  mountain  opposite,  at 
nine  o'clock  this  evening,  when  we  will  complete 
our  arrangements.     Be" 

The  speaker  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Maguffin  and  Wild  Panther,  when 
for  a  moment  there  was  a  dark  frown  visible  on 
the  chieftain's  features,  and  his  hand  rested  nerv- 
ously upon  the  hilt  of  his  cutlass.  In  an  instant, 
however,  this  evidence  of  anger  had  passed 
away,  and  in  a  jovial  voice  he  exclaimed  ; 

"Ah,  my  brave  comrades!  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  at  this  time.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and 
a  prize  for  him  who  is  successful.  How  many 
of  you  will  enter  the  list  as  competitors  ?" 

There  was  a  short  silence,  when  one  of  the 
men  asked : 

"  We  would  know  what  is  expected  1" 

"  Fool !"  interrupted  the  outlaw,  with  start- 
ling vehemence.  "  Suppose  it  was  to  take  the 
life  of  your  father,  would  you  dare  to  hesitate?" 

There  was  an  interim  of  a  moment,  during 
which  time  sly  glances  passed  between  the  dis- 
affected brigands,  then  with  a  bound  they  came 
to  their  feet,  each  snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt, 
and  as  one  voice,  they  shouted ; 

"  Yes  !  we  dabe  disobey !" 

Maguffin  had  detected  the  look  and  move- 
ment, when  with  lightning  rapidity,  he  drew  a 
pistol,  pulled  back  the  hammer,  sprang  to  one 
side  of  the  cave,  kicked  the  keg  qf  powder  from 
the  wall,  and  held  the  muzzle  of  his  weapon 
within  six  inches  of  the  fearful  magazine.  Then, 
with  a  wild,  demoniac  laugh,  he  exclaimed  : 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Proceed!  Why  do  you  hesi- 
tate %     Are  you  afraid  of  death  ?    Do  you  wish 


to  die1?  If  so,  then  carry  into  effect  the  purpose 
which  you  have  contemplated,  and  that  instant  I 
will  rend  these  rocks  with  a  terrific  explosion. 
Ha  !  ha !  ha !  we  will  die  together  !  Eire  !  fire, 
you  eowards,  fire  I"  and  his  tone  was  demoniac. 

There  was  no  mistaking  Maguffin's  purpose, 
and  involuntarily  the  weapons  of  the  mutineers 
fell  by  their  side.  Por  a  moment  the  chieftain 
gazed  upon  the  trembling  culprits,  then  shouted : 

"Down!  down !  every  one  of  you?  Down 
upon  your  knees  !  or  by  the  eternal  gods,  I  will 
blow  the  cave,  and  all  in  it,  to  atoms  !  Dovcm  ! 
down  !  I  say !" 

The  frightened  brigands  tremblingly  obeyed, 
knelt  before  their  enraged  leader,and  were  breath- 
less in  view  of  the  fearful  work  which  would 
ensue,  if  one  spark  of  fire  reached  the  contents 
of  that  keg. 

"Now  promise  obedience,  and  pledge  me  your 
lives  as  forfeit,  in  case  of  any  opposition  to  my 
commands  in  the  future.     Will  you  do  it  ?" 

"  Yes  !  yes  !  was  the  response. 

"  Then  arise !"  continued  Maguffin  with  a 
forced  calmness,  replacing  his  pistol  in  his  belt. 
"  The  object  which  I  had  in  the  proposed  enter- 
prise, was  the  capture  of  one  Gideon  Harwood. 
I  would  have  him  brought  here.  He  who  shall 
achieve  this,  shall  be  my  lieutenant.  Tarry, 
my  comrades,  for  a  few  moments,  till  I  return, 
when  I  will  give  you  the  necessary  information 
how  to  proceed,  and  where  he  can  be  found." 
With  tins,  Maguffin  turned  short  upon  his  heel, 
passed  into  a  dark  opening  off  one  side  of  the 
cave,  and  disappeared,  amid  the  hearty  shouts 
of  his  satisfied  associates. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    CAPTIVE   AND    INDIAN. 

Maguffin  proceeded  along  the  dark  passage 
for  some  distance,  when  he  came  to  an  apparent 
terminus  in  the  coarse.  Here  he  pressed  one 
foot  upon  a  loose  stone,  when  a  heavy  rock-door 
swung  open,  and  admitted  him  into  an  apart- 
ment beyond  which  the  space  was  illumined  by 
means  of  a  large  globe-lamp. 

Maguffin  had  now  entered  a  singular  cave.  It 
appeared  to  have  been  cut  in  the  solid  rock  by 
the  hand  of  man,  so  perfect  were  all  its  propor- 
tions. The  floor,  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling 
were  as  smooth  and  even  as  could  have  been 
hewn  by  the  pick  and  chisel. 

A  small  fire-place  had  been  formed  in  one  cor- 
ner, and  here,  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  allude 
a  light  fire  was  burning,  while  the  smoke  entered 
a  crevice  immediately  in  the  rear,  and  disap- 
peared, leaving  the  room  entirely  free  from  any 
unpleasant  odor. 

The  dimensions  of  this  cave  were  about  six- 
teen feet  square,  and  the  walls  were  probably  ten 
feet  in  height.  On  the  floor  was  spread  a  rich 
carpet,  and  the  furniture  was  elegant.  It  con- 
sisted of  six  mahogany  chairs,  a  sofa,  a  table,  a 
dressing  and  book-case.  The  latter  was  crowd- 
ed with  books,  from  bottom  to  top,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  costly  bound  volumeB  were  piled  upon 
the  table. 

Planging  against  the  walls  were  a  number  of 
elegant  oil  paintings,  in  heavy  and  elaborately 
carved  frames.  Conspicuous  among  them  was 
a  life-size  portrait  of  Washington,  and  above  the 
dressing-case  hung  a  large  mirror.  In  one  cor- 
ner stood  a  bed,  most  sumptuously  arranged. 

By  the  side  of  the  table  sat  a  young  lady, 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  great  beauty.  Her  form  and  features 
embodied  every  charm  requisite  to  please  the 
eye  ;  her  expression  of  soul  and  heart,  speaking 
forth  in  mute  language  from  her  frank,  open 
countenance,  would  have  enchained  the  thought 
of  the  beholder,  and  transformed  the  real  to  the 
ideal,  until  he  would  have  imagined  that  he  was 
gazing  not  on  the  living,  but  upon  some  over- 
wrought fancy  of  a  great  artist — some  exquisite 
picture  of  loveliness.  No  person  could  have  be- 
held Lemona — for  that  was  her  name — but  to 
have  admired  her  beauty ;  or  became  acquainted 
with  her,  only  to  have  cherished  her  nobleness  of 
heart. 

She  had  been  reading,  but  as  Maguffin  en- 
tered the  cave,  the  book  was  closed,  and  with  an 
imploring  gaze,  she  looked  up  into  the  face  of 
the  outlaw.  A  moment,  her  eyes  had  filled  with 
tears  till  they  rolled  down  either  cheek,  when  she 
exclaimed : 

"  0,  Mr.  Barzillai !  in  the  name  of  all  the 
kindness  which  you  have  ever  received  at  the 
hands  of  my  parents  and  myself;  do  conduct 
me  from  this  lonesome  dungeon,  and  let  me  re- 
turn home.    I  cannot !    0,  I  cannot  stay  here  ! 
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Yen  do  not  know  liow  greatly  I  Buffer;"  and 

k!].'  dropped  her  iicin],  nil  her  }>m\\  rested  upon 
the  edge  of  tin--  tabic,  when  ska  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Lemona  !"  criod  tho  brigand,  as  bo  advanced 
to  a  position  cUvoctly  in  from  of  lior,  and  dropped 
on  one  kneOi  "  JTou  know  that  ii  pains  mo  to 
bo  thus  obliged  to  dotnin  you  againsl  yout  will. 
Listen,  Lemona,  one  moment.  I  am  sincere, 
■mil  assure  you  that  what  1  Bay,  comes  from  my 
heart  I  love  you  devotedly,  yel  [am  not  in* 
sensible  to  my  position  in  the  ryes  of  the  world. 
I  uiu  ii  criminal,  mul  an  outcast ;  but  I  am  rich 
— money  i*  powor,  and  wo  will  go  to  BOmO 
country  faraway,  where  I  would  not  be  known, 
then  we  could  live  in  poaoo.  I  will  ever  be  kind 
to  you,  Lomonn ;  Bay,  can  you  not  lovo  mo  V 

"  Mr.  Burztllai,  ii  grieves  mo  to  hear  you  tMk 
thus,"  interrupted  Lomona,  raising  her  face, 
which  was  flushed  from  weeping.  "  Vim  knew 
what  my  mind  was  upon  this  subject,  even  be- 
fore 1  knew  your  true  character.  If  I  could  not 
love  you  then,  how  could  1  now,  when  I  know 
thai  your  hands  are,  stained  with  the  blood  of 
your  race  !  Laying  this  nil  aside,  my  heart  id 
not  my  own  to  give.  Long  years  ago,  it  was 
pledged  to  Gideon  Harwood." 

There  whs  a  seowl  passed  over  the  features  of 
the  brigand,  at  the  mention  of  that  name,  and  ho' 
arose  from  his  knee.     He  then  placed  a  chair  by 
tho  table,  and  sat  down.     This  movement  was 
followed  by  a  short  silence,  when  he  said  : 

"  1  have  placed  my  expectation  upon  this  ob- 
ject being  accomplished,  and  I  cannot  give  it  up. 
You  must  he  my  wife  1" 

"  0,  do  not  say  so  !  I  cannot !  indeed  I  can- 
not !"  And  wringing  her  hands,  she  wept  bit- 
terly . 

"  One  week  from  to-day  you  will  be  my  wife  !" 
exclaimed  Maguffin,  and  his  tone  chilled  tho 
very  life-blood  of  the  poor  captive. 

Lemona  shrieked,  sprang  to  her  feet,  then  fell 
upon  her  knees  before  the  outlaw,  clasped  her 
hands,  raised  them  imploringly,  and  begged  to 
bo  conducted  home. 

Maguffin  arose  from  his  scat,  and  with  a  cold, 
haughty  sneer,  said : 

"  Remember  the  time,  for  so  sure  as  you  live, 
so  sure  shall  you  be  my  wife  !"  He  then  turned 
away  abruptly,  and  a  moment  afterward  had 
passed  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Lemona 
weeping  on  the  floor. 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  outlaws,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Maguffin  and  Wild  Panther,  had  left 
the  cavern,  having  for  their  object  the  capture  of 
Gideon  Harwood ;  and  to  make  their  success 
more  certain,  the  brigand  chief  had  added  to  the 
promise  of  office,  a  large  reward  iu  gold,  for  the 
body  of  the  young  man,  either  dead  or  alive. 

It  was  not  more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  desperadoes  had  departed,  when  Ma- 
guffin lay  at  full  length  upon  a  bench,  sound 
asleep.  The  Indian  then  approached,  aud  for 
several  moments  watched  the  features  of  the 
unconscious  chieftain,  with  a  careful  scrutiny. 
He  then  passed  away  to  one  corner  of  the 
cavern. 

Here  he  removed  a  large  flat  stone,  which 
concealed  a  narrow  opening  that  led  directly 
downward  between  the  rocks.  Wo  then  dropped 
a  small  stone  into  tho  Assure,  and  listened  for  a 
minute,  when  appearing  satisfied  with  the  expe- 
riment, he  arose,  procured  the  keg  of  powder, 
removed  the  cork,  and  emptied  the  dangerous 
article  into  the  dark  crevice. 

This  accomplished,  he  lowered  the  stone  to 
its  former  position,  filled  the  keg  -with  water 
from  a  pail  in  the  cave,  re-placed  the  cork,  and 
set  the  keg  away  where  he  found  it,  having  carc- 
tully  removed  all  appearance  of  water,  which 
might  lead  to  a  detection  of  the  exchange  from 
dangerous  to  less  fearful  contents. 

Again  the  Indian  approached  the  snoring 
brigand,  and  removed  the  priming  from .  his 
pistols,  then  turned  short  upon  his  heel,  passed 
from  the  cave,  and  entered  the  one  in  which  was 
the  captive^-Lemona. 

He  found  her  lying  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon, 
she  having  probably  fainted  at  the  moment,  or 
soou  after  Maguffin  left  her.  Wild  Panther 
bounded  forward,  raised  her  in  his  strong  arms, 
laid  her  upon  the  bed,  and  began  chafing  her 
temples,  hands  and  wrists. 

A  few  moments,  and  she  began  to  recover, 
yet  she  was  not  fully  aroused,  or  was  aware  of 
any  person  with  her,  and  in  broken  accents,  she 
exclaimed : 

"  Gideon  !  0  Gideon  !  where  are  you  1  I've 
been  dreaming — and  such  fearful  dreams.  I 
thought  that  I  was  taken  by  a  frightful  man, 
who  was  all  covered  with  blood,  yet  he  said  that 


I  should  he  his  wife.  I  thought  thai  ho  had 
killed  Qidcon, and  had  laid  him  mi  the  floor  bo- 
before  mo,  that  I  might  know  ho  was  dead!  1 
saw  ii  deep  wound  in  his  sido,  and  hi-*  clothes 
wore  all  covered  with  purpla  gore.  1  tried  to 
spook,  but  my  tonguo  would  not  movo.    I — , 

1 — ,  ()  1  unearned  !      Then    there  WOS    a    strung 

hand  placed  upon  mj  mouth,  a  knifo  pointed  al 
my  heart,  mid  a  menacing  voice  sounded  in  my 
car,  saying  :  '  Beware !  another  scream,  and  you 

die  1"  * 

She  ceased  speaking,  turned  partly  on  her  pil- 
low, discovered  tllO  Indian,  autl  appeared  sud- 
denly recovered  from  her  trance,  when  she  con- 
tinued : 

"Wild    Panther,  have    y <  i  in  in  il  '     <>,  1 

thought  that  you  had  been  killed.  You  prom- 
ised to  come  yesterday." 

"  The  pale-flower  speaks  truly,"  replied  tho 
Indian  Laconically.  "  Wild  Panther  did  prom- 
ise, hut  his  white  chief  hade  him  go  to  the  great 
capital." 

"  Have  you  been  to  Washington  !"  questioned 
Lemona,  earnestly,  as  she  arose  from  the  bed, 
and  took  a  seat  on  the  sofa. 

"  Tho  sun  has  rose  and  set  twice  since  Wild 
Panther  left  the  capital." 

"0,  why  didn't  you  toll  me  that  you  was 
going  1  You  told  me  that  you  was  my  friend, 
but  that  was  not  friendly  ;"  and  she  began  to 
weep. 

"Let  tho  pale-flower  speak  less  earnestly," 
continued  the  Indian.  "  The  chief  lias  long  cars, 
and  can  hear  afar  off.  Wild  Panther  saw  your 
friend." 

"What!  Gideon  Howard  V 

"  Is  he  the  maiden's  friend  i" 

"  Yes  !  yes  1  Gideon  is  my  best  friend  1" 

"  Would  he  do  more  to  rescue  the  pale-flower 
than  Wild  Panther. 

"  You  have  been  very  kind  to  the  poor  cap- 
tive," replied  Lemona,  as  she  noticed  the  sad 
expression  upon  the  Indian's  face ;  "  but  Gideon 
is  my  affianced  husband, — ought  I  not  to  love 
him  V 

"  Maguffin  has  offered  a  great  prize  for  the 
capture  of  the  pale-face.  Twelve  warriors  are 
now  upon  the  war-path,  in  hot  pursuit  for  the 
blood  of  the  white  man.  Should  they  kill  hiin, 
would  the  pale  maiden  love  Wild  Panther  ?" 

"  0  God  !"  ejaculated  Lemona.  "  What  can 
this  man  have  against  Gideon,  that  he  should 
seek  to  take  his  life  ?" 

"  Does  not  the  chieftain  love  his  captive  ?  and 
does  not  the  captive  love  the  white  youth  ?  If 
the  pale  lover  was  removed  would  not  the  maiden 
love  the  chief?" 

"  What !  love  him,  who  would  murder  my 
dearest  friend  ?  Never !  never  1  Listen,  Wild 
Panther,  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  past.  I  am 
an  only  child  ;  my  parents  are  rich,  and  we  have 
lived  in  Washington  City  for  ten  years.  I  have 
been  an  idolized  child,  and  have  had  all  the  ad- 
vantages in  life  which  money  and  influential 
friends  could  bestow.  For  two  years  this  man, 
whom  you  call  Maguffin,  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  but  we  knew  him  as  Barzillai,  and 
he  represented  himself  as  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, and  a  native  of  Cuba.  I  was  not  long  left 
in  doubt,  however,  with  reference  to  his  object  in 
seeking  our  society,  and  I  made  a  plaia  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  I  supposed  was  sufficient  to 
have  convinced  him,  of  my  sentiments.  My 
hand  was  pledged  to  Gideon  Harwood,  and  I 
loved  him  dearly.  He  was  then  attending  col- 
lege, and  as  soon  as  his  studies  were  completed, 
we  were  to  be  married.  This  time  had  arrived, 
and  the  day  following  his  return,  we  were  riding 
together  in  the  country,  talking  over  our  plans 
for  the  future,  when  suddenly  we  were  attacked 
by  robbers ;  Gideon  was  struck  senseless,  and 
dragged  from  the  carriage,  while  I  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  brought  here,  to  suffer  more  than  a 
thousand  deaths.  O,  I  could  never  change  my 
feelings  toward  Gideon !  but  if  you  will  assist 
mo  to  return  home — to  escape  from  the  power  of 
this  vile,  wicked  man,  your  reward  shall  be  great. 
It " 

"  Hush !"  interrupted,  the  Indian,  starting  sud- 
denly, and  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  en- 
trance. 'An  instant,  and  he  sprang  to  his  feet, 
when  Maguffin  stood  before  them.  Upon  the 
outlaw's  features  there  was  a  fiendish  expression, 
and  in  his  hand  flashed  the  bright  blade  of  a 
heavy  cutlass. 


iiu  N  i  al  the  brcai  I  of  the  Indian  ;  yet  tho  weap- 
on inflicted  no  wound  for  its  point  was  struck 
downward  by  a  herculean  blow  of  Wild  Pan- 
ther's sword,  \'.  hieii  carne  near  dislodging  the 
cutlass  from  the  outlaw's  grasp. 

Tho  Indian  know  that  hi-*  adversary  was  tho 
most  powerful,  aud  doubtless  tho  most  skilful  In 

tho  use  of  the  sword,  which  facts  only  convi I 

him  that  it  was  important  to  deal  in  quick  and 
decisive  action,  if  he  would  accomplish  hi  pup 
pa  ■-.  Still,  it  was  not  bis  object  to  take  the 
chleftuin'B  life,  uiiIcbs  absolutely  necessary  in  de- 
fence of  hirt  own. 

Wild  Panther's  movements  wore  like  light- 
ning in  rapidity ;  and  tho  point  of  his  opponent's 
weapon  had  no  Boonor  fell,  than  bin  wart  rained 
ami  descended  again,  Striking  the  back  upon 
Maguffin's  right  arm,  above  thoolbow,  with  such 
force  as  to  break  the  bonoS,  rendering  his  kwi.h1 
arm  perfectly  powerless. 

With  a  maddened  yell  the  infuriated  chief 
snatched  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  drew  back  the 
hammer  and  pulled  the  trigger,  yet  there  was  no 
explosion.  With  a  derisive,  mucking  laugh,  the 
Indian  turned  coolly  from  the  outlaw,  sheathed, 
his  weapon,  and  raised  Lemona  from  the  floor, 
where  Bho  bad  fallen  in  a  swoon,  placing  her 
upon  the  sofa. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN    UNEXPECTED    EVENT. 

With  a  low,  hissing  curse,  the  brigand  chief 
bounded  forward,  and  made  a  fierce,  desperate 


A  period  of  twenty-four  hours  is  supposed  to 
have  passad  by,  subsequent  to  the  incidents  of 
the  encounter  between  Maguffin  and  Wild  Pan- 
ther, when  we  would  again  direct  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  s.nne  subterranean  apartment. 

Maguffin  was  seated  in  a  large  easy  arm-chair, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  suffering  the  most  excru- 
ciating pain  from  his  broken  limb,  which  had  not 
been  properly  dressed,  though  every  attention 
aud  care  had  been  bestowed  upon  it  which  the 
limited  knowledge  of  surgery  that  Lemona  or 
tho  Indian  possessed  could  accomplish. 

Lemona,  in  the  fullness  of  her  heart,  respond- 
ed cheerfully  to  every  wish  of  the  wounded  out- 
law, and  in  the  exercise  of  her  generous  dispo- 
sition, she  seemed  rather  as  a  child  than  a  cap- 
tive. She  bathed  his  fevered,  swollen  arm,  and 
with  her  delicate  hand  applied  the  bandages. 
Wild  Panther  devoted  most  of  his  time  in  the 
outer  cavern,  and  notwithstanding  the  quarrel 
between  him  and  his  chief  had  terminated  in 
apparent  friendship,  yet  his  movements  were 
singularly  strange,  insomuch  that  Maguffin  no- 
ticed and  spoke  of  them,  but  invariably  received 
an  evasive  answer. 

It  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  alluded  to,  and  Wild  Panther  was  in  the 
cave  with  Maguffin  and  Lemona,  when  the 
shouts  of  the  returning  brigands  were  heard.  By 
the  command  of  the  chief  Wild  Panther  repair- 
ed immediately  to  the  outer  cave,  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  their  success,  and  also  to  have  Go- 
nez— which  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  men, 
and  who  was  a  surgeon — come  immediately  and 
attend  to  the  wounds  of  his  chief,  who  had  falien 
and  broken  his  arm. 

When  Wild  Panther  left  the  apartment,  Le- 
mona became  terribly  agitated,  expecting  that 
the  returned  outlaws  had  bruught  Gideon  with 
them.  She  thought  of  her  fearful  dream,  then 
sat  down  upon  a  chair,  and  wept  convul-ively. 

When  it  was  known  that  they  had  been  un- 
successful— that  the  young  man  could  not  be 
found  any  where  upon  the  mountain,  Lemona 
breathed  more  freely,  and  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
dued her  tears  ;  while  Maguffin  was  terrifically 
enraged,  swearing  eternal  vengeance  upon  all  of 
them,  and  bitterly  cursing  his  own  misfortune. 

One  hour  after  the  arrival  of  the  brigands,  two- 
thirds  of  their  number  were  drunk,  and  the  other 
third  tolerably  well  intoxicated.  Wild  Panther 
continued  to  supply  them  with  liquor,  and  to  re- 
late his  adventures  upon  the  war-path  while  with 
his  native  tribe,  until  he  created  a  favorable  im- 
pression upon  his  listeners.  He  then  quietly 
lefc  the  cave  and  passed  out  upon  the  table-rock 
overhanging  the  S  nenandoah.  Here  he  removed 
an  old  oar  from  a  deep  crevice  in  the  mountain 
side,  took  a  piece  of  white  cloth  from  beneath 
his  coat,  secured  it  to  one  end  of  the  oar,  and 
then  placed  the  other  end  in  a  fissure,  when  the 
flag  was  suspended  above  the  water  in  a  position 
that  might  be  .discovered  from  a  point,  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  up  the  river. 

There  was  an  interim  of  an  hour  after  the  In- 
dian left  the  table-rock  and  returned  into  the 
cave,  when  suddenly  a  body  of  armed  men  en- 
tered the  cavern  two  abreast,  and  filed  along  one 
side  of  the  apartment. 

There  was  an  exciting  scene  in  that  cave  at 
that  moment.     Twenty-five  bold,  resolute  men, 


with  muskets  presented,  Btoo'd  waiting  tho  order 
to  firo  upon  tho  small  handful  of  outlaws  who 
won  bel  »ro  thorn,  and  who  were  entirely  unpre- 
pared to  make  any  effectual  resistance.  Tho 
hull  Intoxicated  banditti  huddled  into  one  cor- 
ii<T.  while  Will  Panther  placed  himself  upon 
tho  left  of  tho  assaulting  p^rty,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Surrender,  and  your  lives  shall  be  h  pared ; 
bul  i'  it,  and  you  fdudl  be  idiot,  down  iu  your 
tracks." 

At  this  moment  Maguffin  came  hurriedly  fiom 
the  Inner  cave,  and  his  quick,  oaglo  oyo,  detected 

the  condition  of  bin  own    men,  and   the    number 

of  i  In  ir  assailants.  With  a  low  curse  he  sprang 
to  whore  bis  men  wore,  snatched  a  pistol  from 
the  belt  of  the  nearest,  then  bounded  to  the  Hide 
of  the  cavo  where  the  keg  of  powder  stood,  and 
holding  the  muzzle  of  bis  weapon  against  the 
end  of  the  keg,  HJioutcd  : 

"  We  die  together  !  Maguflin  will  never  bo 
taken  olive!" 

There  was  a  moment  of  painful  suspense — a 
shrinking  back — a  perceptible  dread,  when  the 
pistol  exploded.  Following  the  discharge  a 
small  pool  of  water  gathered  on  the  rock  floor. 
One  moment  the  baffled  outlaw  gazed  upon 'the 
object  of  his  failure,  then  exclaimed  : 

"  Treachery !  Treachery !  We  are  betrayed. 
Men,  to  arms !  scatter  1  draw  your  sword*  and 
cut  down  the  dogs  !    Spare  not  one!     Charge!" 

The  odds  were  too  fearful.  Those  men,  bold 
as  they  were,  hesitated  ere  they  rushed  upon  the 
muzzles  of  those  levelled  muskets.  Maguffin 
alone  resisted,  and  but  for  the  crippled  state  of 
his  right  arm,  he  would  have  been  no  easy  ene- 
my to  subdue.  Thus  were  they  all  secured  wi.h- 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  life  or  the  shedding  of 
blood. 

Lemona  heard  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and 
tumult,  and  came  rushing  into  the  scene.  One 
moment  she  hesitated,  her  eye  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  when  they  fell  upon  the  well  re- 
membered features  of  her  father,  and  the  next 
instant  she  was  clasped  in  his  arms,  with  her 
head  pillowed  upon  his  bosom.  The  old  man 
wept  as  he  held  iu  his  arms  the  lost  one — his 
pet-child,  and  he  kissed  her  pale  forehead,  while 
tears  fell  upon  the  up-turned  face  of  his  daugh- 
ter. Lemona  returned  his  embrace  with  fervor, 
then  asked : 

"  Where  is  Gideon  1  did  he  not  come  1  or  is 
he  dead?  Don't  deceive  me,  is  he  dead?'*  and 
her  voice  trembled. 

"No,  no,  my  child,  Gideon  is  not  dead.  He 
is  worth  a  dozen  dead  rneu,  aud  waiting  to  be 
your  husband.  Cone,  Gideon,  come  and  claim 
your  bride.     You  have  won  her  fairly." 

Immediately  the  Indian — Wild  Panther — 
stepped  forward,  removed  his  cap  and  wig,  and 
extended  his  arms,  when  there  was  a  shriek,  a 
springing  forward,  and  Lemona  was  clasped  in 
ih-j  arms  of  her  lover. 

A  deep,  audible  curse  escaped  the  lips  of  Ma- 
guffin as  this  revelation  was  made,  yet  he  was 
securely  bound  and  no  partioular  notice  was 
taken  of  his  threat. 

After  the  excitement  attending  the  important 
arrest,  and  the  re-union  of  lovers  and  friend', 
had  somewhat  subsided,  a  general  inspection  of 
the  different  caves  was  made,  under  the  guidance 
of  Lemona  and  Gideon.  While  in  the  apart- 
ment where  Lemona  had  been  kept  as  prisoner, 
under  such  fearful  circumstances,  one  of  the  men 
proposed  that  the  lovers  should  be  married  be- 
fore leaving  the  cavern.  This  proposition  met 
with  an  unanimous  response,  When  Lemona 
blushingly  consented,  and  the  brigands  having 
been  removed  into  the  cave,  that  they  might 
witness  the  ceremony,  the  lovers  were  united. 

Loud  Fhouts  followed  the  conclusion  of  this 
romantic  affair,  and  immediately  thereafter  they 
all  left  the  caves,  en  route  for  Washington  City, 
conducting  their  prisoners  with  them  over  the 
mountains. 

One  word  more  and  we  have  done  with  our 
story.  On  reaching  Washington  the  outlaws 
were  thrown  into  prison,  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  many  years  of  hard  labor  in  the 
penitentiary,  in  which  institution  Maguffin  died. 

For  years  Lemona  and  Gideon  used  to  make 
an  annual  visit  to  the  rock-caves,  around  which 
were  memories  associated  which  they  would 
never  forget ;  but  finally,  a  large  stone  fell  from 
the  rock  overhead,  and  completely  blocked  up 
the  entrance  to  the  cavern,  thus  will  their  ex- 
istence be  concealed  for  generations  yet  to  come. 


Boys  should  be  very  careful  how  they  steer 
their  life-barks,  if  they  would  arrive  without 
shipwreck  at  the  Isle  of  Man. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOUI  AJ, 


QUEEN    VICTORIA    PRACTISIKG   AT   aHE   UAP1NG    BAR   IN    1HE   ROYAL  RIDLNG-SCHOOL    AT   WINDSOR   PARK. 


VICTORIA  AT  THE  HIDING-SCHOOL. 

The  model  English  queen  leaps  tie  bar  with 
as  much  grace  as  any  rider  alive.  Her  very 
6teed,  like  the  boatman  who  piloted  Ccesar,  stoma 
to  know  who  lie  carries  over.     Victoria  has  al- 


ways set  one  example  to  the  women  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  the  matter  of  vigorous  exercise 
out-of-doors,  and  one  which  their  appearance  at 
once  shows  they  have  followed.  Horseback  ex- 
ercise and  yachting  she  is  particularly  fond  of. 


The  royal  riding-house  is  near  "Windsor  Castle, 
where  she  makes  a  daily  practise,  at  certain  sea- 
sons, of  trying  the  mettlo  and  training  of  her 
favorite  horses.  Two  flags  ornament  the  bar 
over  which  her  horse  is  leaping,  one  displaying 


the  royal  arms  of  England,  and  the  other  those 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Saxo  Goiha.  Every  pos- 
sible precaution  is  taken  to  provide  against  acci- 
dents :  an  accident  would  entail  serious  conse- 
quences upon  the  nation. 


VIEW    OP   MESSINA,   ITALY. 


[See  Page  15".] 


gle  ason-s  picto  it  i  a  l. 
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EXTERIOR    VIEW    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES    MINT,    PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT. 

This  fine  building,  situated  in  Philadelphia,  is 
well  worth  a  visit  from  every  American  who 
passes  through  that  city.  The  Mint  was  estab- 
lished by  the  general  government  in  1790,  and 
coining  was  begun  in  1793.  This  was  in  the 
building  now  used  and  known  as  the  Appren- 
tices1 Library.  In  1830,  it  was  removed  to  the 
building  at  present  occupied  for  minting  pur- 
poses, which  stands  on  Chestnut  street,  above 
Olive.  It  is  built  of  white  marble,  and  the  front 
to  the  north  is  123  feet  long.    A  portico  sixty 


feet  in  length,  with,  six  Ionic  columns,  ornaments 
the  same  on  both  its  north  and  south  sides.  The 
Miut  has  had  an  enormous  business  to  do  since 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  Calfornia,  the  yield  of 
that  auriferous  portion  of  our  country  averaging 
§60,000,000  annually.  A  great  many  visitors 
are  drawn  to  the  place,  and  regard  all  the  minute 
and  careful  operations  with  an  eager  interest. 
The  apparatus  and  machinery  employed  in  the 
work  of  minting  are,  of  course,  of  the  most  del- 
icate and  finished  character.  The  apartments 
are  large,  the  workmen  and  women  are  all  or- 


derly and  still,  and  the  yellow  heaps  of  the  ore 
and  the  coin  are  enough  to  bewilder  the  eyes  of 
any  chance  outsider.  The  processes  are  smelt- 
ing, refining,  alloying,  and  making  into  bars. 
Then  comes  the  rolling  and  stamping — first, 
rolling  out  the  bars  to  the  requisite  thickness  of 
the  coin,  and  afterwards  cutting  them  of  the  size 
demanded;  and,  finally,  the  stamping  part  of 
the  work.  From  seventy-five  to  two  hundred 
pieces  can  be  executed  hi  a  minute.  Nearly  four 
millions  in  value  are  coined  here  every  month. 
There  is  a  fine  collection  of  ancient  and  modern 


coins  in  the  establishment,  of  the  highest  inter- 
est to  the  visitor.  The  officers  are  always  cour- 
teous, and  willing  to  show  strangers  the  remark- 
able sights  that  are  here  to  be  seen,  and  none 
need  therefore  be  timid  on  the  score  of  intrusion. 
The  cutting  of  coins  with  a  punch,  and  their 
stamping,  is  a  work  of  singular  delicacy  and 
rapidity.  After  they  are  cut,  they  are  dropped 
in  a  perpendicular  tube,  seized  by  the  machinery 
as  they  pass  through,  shoved  under  the  stamp, 
and  thence  permitted  to  fall  under  the  machine 
into  a  glass-covered  box. 


GENERAL   PRESSING    AND    CUTTING    ROOM    OE   THE   UNITED    STATES    MINT,    PHILADELPHIA. 
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GLEASON'8   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
WITH  FOLDED    ARMS. 


BT   WILLIE   E.   PABOE. 


With  silent  lipa,  with  folded  arms 
I  Kit  and  muse  the  hours  away. 
Twining  the  sweet  thoughts  of  the  day 

To  garlands  and  to  true-love  charms. 

My  eyes  see  visions  none  have  seen  j 
My  ears  hear  songs  where  silence  reigns ; 
My  feet  rove  over  pleasant  plains, 

And  all  my  thoughts  to  fancies  lean. 

The  tumult  of  the  world  around 
Is  heard  not  in  this  world  within, 
And  he  who  would  its  confines  view 

Must  come  with  silence,  not  with  sound. 

Upon  the  air  no  discord  falls ; 

No  harp  is  there  with  jarring  string; 

No  shrine  for  sorrow's  offering, 
No  shadow  on  the  pictured  walla. 

No  whirlpool  near,  no  sunken  rocks, 
No  Pharos  falls  on  dangerous  strand, — 
No  broad  lagoon  of  shifting  sand, 

Where  Memory  her  victim  mocks. 

But  nil  that  can  the  heart  endear. 
The  eye  delight,  the  senses  charm, 
Are  gathered  where  no  rude  alarm 

Can  Btartle  silence  into  fear, 

And  here  I  come  with  folded  arms, 
And  sit  and  muse  the  hours  away, 
Twining  the  sweet  thoughts  of  the  day 

To  garlands  and  to  true-love  charms. 


THE  CORSAIR  A!  PRIVATEER. 


A  TALE   OF  THE   LAST   WAR. 


[continued.] 

CHAPTER,  IX. 

THE     PLOT — RETRIBUTION. 

An  hour  past  noon  on  the  following'  day  the 
privateer  schooner  Rambler,  with  n  mercy  party 
on  board,  weighed  anchor  and  dropped  down  the 
bay.  She  skimmed  lightly  over  the  sparkling 
waves,  swiftly  passing  the  many  greon  islands 
within  the  bay,  till  she  launched  upon  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Atlantic.  The  party  on  board 
were  highly  pleased  with  the  elegant  vessel,  and 
finely  enjoyed  their  sail,  and  a  few  never  on 
ship-board  before,  were  astonished  at  the  speed 
of  the  privateer.  The  hours  wore  merrily  off 
with  the  party;  the  excursion  proving  highly 
gratifying  to  all.  It  was  when  the  land  grew 
dim  in  the  distance  behind  them,  that  a  few,  more 
timid  than  the  rest,  began  to  show  signs  of  im- 
patience and  apprehension  from  being  so  far  at 
sea,  and  expressed  a  desire  to  return.  But  their 
wishes  were  disappointed.  The  schooner  still 
flow  rapidly  away  on  her  course  out  to  sea. 
They  were  destined  never  again  to  behold  the 
city  in  the  vessel  that  had  borne  them  from  it. 
She  had  left  her  moorings  in  the  stream  never  to 
return. 

Fitz  Alwyn,  who  had  been  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  afternoon  in  company  with  Clara 
"VVildon,  had  left  her  in  charge  of  her  father,  and 
now  stood  by  himself  upon  the  forecastle.  The 
care-for-no thing  expression  that  his  face  usually 
wore,  had  given  away  to  a  thoughtful,  troubled 
look.  He  had  stood  some  time  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  when  he  spoke  in  a  strange  manner. 

"  By  Heaven  !  it  is  too  foul.  She  is  too  good, 
too  pure  to  be  the  victim  of  this  hellish  plot,  of 
which  I  am  the  base  and  willing  agent.  Would 
to  God  this  heart  had  stopped  its  beatings ;  these 
hands  had  withered  ere  I  had  lent  them  to  this 
foul  play.  "Would  that  I  had  thought,  ere  it  was 
too  late.  By  Heaven  !  it  shall  not  be,"  he  said 
in  a  low,  fierce  tone,  "  she  shall  never  be  his  vic- 
tim. I  will  save  her  even  now.  The  schooner 
shall  instantly  be  put  about  and  run  for  the  city. 
If  I  fail  in  this  may  God  save  her  from  harm. 
I  am  too  late.     She's  lost." 

As  he  spoke,  a  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  and  in 
an  instant  a  score  of  men  armed  with  cutlasses 
rushed  from  below  on  deck,  and  immediately 
fell  upon  the  crew  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel, 
making  them  in  one  moment  prisoners. 

"  This  foul  play  has  begun  and  I  must  now 
act  my  part,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn,  drawing  his 
sword,  "  Treacherous  villains  !  what  means  all 
this  ?  By  the  Eord,  what  means  this  mutiny  V 
he  demanded  of  the  mutineers,  springing  at  the 
same  time  into  their  midst. 

He  received  no  answer.  His  sword  was  struck 
from  his  hand,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  himself 
a  prisoner. 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  mutiny  struck 
them  with  alarm  and  apprehension  for  their  own 


safety,  momentarily  expecting  to  be  bound  them- 
selves as  prisoners,  by  the  reckless  looking  des- 
peradoes who  now  had  charge  of  the  schooner. 
The  ladies  screamed  with  fear  and  clung  to  their 
fathers, brothers  or  lovers  for  protection,  dread- 
ing lest  they  should  become  the  victims  of  the 
mutineers.     But  their  fears  proved  groundless. 

As  Fitz  Alwyn  was  bound,  a  gun  was  fired, 
and  a  small  schooner  which  had  for  some  time 
been  in  sight,  was  brought  to,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments lay  alongside  of  the  privateer.  To  the  in- 
expressible joy  and  relief  of  the  terrified  females, 
the  whole  party  was  instantly  ordered  to  leave 
the  schooner ;  which  order  they  prepared  to  obey 
with  no  little  pleasure. 

Mr.  Wildon  and  daughter,  among  the  last, 
were  about  to  leave  the  vessel  when  a  hand  was 
placed  rudely  upon  the  shoulders  of  Clara,  and 
a  voice  said : 

"  Stay,  lady,  you  must  not  depart." 

She  screamed  with  fear,  and  shrunk  from  the 
savage  looking  ruffian  beside  her,  who  kept  a 
tight  grasp  upon  her  shoulder. 

"  Take  off  thy  hand,  man  or  devil,"  exclaim- 
ed Mr.  Wildon  fiercely ;  dashing  aside  from  his 
daughter  the  hand  of  the  ruffian.  "  What 
means  this  outrage ;  what  would  you  of  her?" 
he  asked. 

"  That  she  remain,"  said  the  other,  in  a  deep, 
determined  tone,  again  laying  his  hand  upon  her. 

With  the  fury  of  a  wounded  tiger,  Mr.  Wild- 
on sprang  upon  him  and  both  fell  to  the  deck. 

"Oh  God!  my  father!  my  father !"  shrieked 
the  terrified  maiden,  as  she  beheld  him  struggling 
in  the  iron  grasp  of  several  men,  about  to  thrust 
him  over  the  side  of  the  privateer. 

One  piercing  cry  of  agony  ;  and  the  lifeless 
form  of  Clara  Wildon  was  borne  below  by  the 
two  miscreants. 

Mr.  Wildon  had  been  thrust  roughly  over  the 
side  of  the  privateer  into  the  smaller  schooner, 
and  in  an  instant  springing  upon  the  bulwarks, 
ho  said  in  a  frenzied  tone,  pointing  to  where  Fitz 
Alwyn  lay. 

"  Tell  me,  has  yonder  man  aught  to  do  with 
this  foul  outrage  ?     Knew  he  of  it?" 

"  He  has  had  naught  to  do  with  it !"  answer- 
ed the  leader  of  the  mutineers.  "  He  is  my  pris- 
oner you  see." 

"'Tis  false  as  hell !"  cried  Fitz  Alwyn  raising 
himself,  bound  as  he  was,  to  a  sitting  posture. 
"  I  was  the  sole — " 

But  ere  he  could  finish  lie  was  gagged,  and 
carried  from  the  deck. 

"  This  is  some  damnable  treachery  and  foul 
crime,"  said  Mr.  Wildon,  as  he  heard  the  words 
of  Fitz  Alwyn.  "  May  the  curse  of  God  forever 
rest  on  him  who  was  its  author.  Oh,  God,"  he 
cried  in  agony,  "  My  daughter !  my  daughter ! 
Fiends  !  give  back  my  child,  and  I  will  give  ye 
wealth  ;  all  that  I  possess.  But  in  the  name  of 
God,  restore  my  child,"  and  the  distracted  father 
wrung  his  hands  in  despair.  His  frantic  appeal 
was  of  no  avail.  A  loud,  mocking  laugh  was 
all  that  was  returned.  The  next  moment  the 
two  vessels  parted. 

Overcome  by  his  feelings,  Mr.  Wildon,  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  hands,  threw  himself  upon  the 
deck,  exclaiming  in  a  voice  of  anguish, 

"  Oh  God !  my  child,  my  child  !  why  was  sho 
torn  from  me  ?  why  am  I  robbed  of  her  ?  Oh, 
may  she  die,  ere  dishonor  threaten  her.  My 
child,  my  Clara.    I  am  now  indeed  alone." 

And  the  unhappy  parent  gave  way  to  incon- 
solable and  poignant  grief.  He  was  raised  from 
the  deck  by  Mr.  Seymour,  who  with  words  of 
solace  and  consolation  strove  to  lessen  the  sor- 
row of  his  friend,  but  with  no  effect ;  the  grief  of 
the  father  was  overwhelming,  and  which  time 
only  could  soften.  The  vessels  had  been  sepa- 
rated about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  re- 
port of  a  gun  was  heard  by  those  on  board  the 
smaller  schooner,  and  almost  at  the  same  time 
an  affrighted  voice  exclaimed : 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  look  there 1  A  pirate  ! 
The  Black  Vulture  1" 

These  terrible  words  thrilled  with  horror  all 
on  board,  and  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  other 
vessel.  But  where  was  the  green-sided  priva- 
teer ?  She  was  gone !  and  in  her  place  was  the 
low,  black  hull  of  a  pirate  schooner  seen.  At 
her  peak  floated  her  flag,  the  terror  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  was  a  broad  field  of  white,  on  which  the 
following  was  represented : 

On  a  rock  'mid  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  with 
wings  extended,  stood  a  Black  Vulture.  In  its 
talons  were  clutched  the  flags  of  the  several  na- 
tions ;  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  was 
the  stars  and  stripes,  tattered  and  torn.  In  its 
beak  was  a  slender  staff,  from  which  floated  the 


black  flag  with  the  grinning  death's  head  and 
cross  bones.  While  the  flags  of  several  nations 
were  trampled  upon  the  rock;  the  black  flag 
wared  above  them. 

Such  was  the  flag  of  the  Black  Vulture.  It 
waved  aloft  but  a  few  moments  when  it  was 
hauled  down  and  gave  place  to  the  stars  and 
stripes  ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  by  magic, 
the  black  hull  gave  place  to  the  green  one.  All 
sail  was  crowded  upon  the  schooner,  as  if  danger 
was  even  now  to  be  feared  from  the  pirate,  and 
the  distance  was  rapidly  widening  between  them. 
Mingled  emotions  of  fear  and  joy  prevailed  in 
the  hearts  of  those  on  board.  All  shuddered  as 
the  thought  of  the  hours  spent  in  the  terrible  cor- 
sair came  to  their  minds ;  and  all  felt  a  joy  at 
their  escape  and  deliverence.  But  their  happi- 
ness was  clouded  by  the  sorrow  of  Mr.  Wildon, 
who  would  receive  no  consolation  whatever. 

"  My  child,  ray  daughter,  in  the  hands  of  pi- 
rates !  Oh  horrible  !     To  -be  a  pirate's  ■ O 

God !  I  shall  be  mad  ! — mad !"  was  his  passion- 
ate exclamation ;  heightened  by  the  poignancy  of 
his  grief. 

Several  hours  elapsed,  and  the  schooner  lay 
alongside  of  one  of  the  piers  of  the  city;  the  party 
had  sought  their  homes. 

Two  mornings  afterwards  an  American  priv- 
ateer was  discovered  anchored  in  the  stream.  It 
was  the  Flying  Arrow,  she  had  arrived  the  night 
previous.  At  sunrise  she  announced  her  arrival 
with  her  cannon,  and  thousands,  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  had  flocked  to  the  piers  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  firing.  Cheers  upon  cheers  swelled 
upon  the  air  as  the  multitude  learned  the  arrival 
of  the  far-famed  privateer,  Flying  Arrow. 

In  a  short  time  a  boat  was  lowered  over  the 
side  and  manned  ;  and  in  a  moment  more,  two 
officers  descended.  One,  Warren  Seymour  the 
commander  ;  the  other,  Albert  Almont  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  privateer.  The  boat  shot  rapidly 
towards  the  India  pier,  where  it  soon  arrived, 
and  the  two  officers  landed  amid  the  cheers  of 
thousands.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  boat  was 
alongside  of  the  schooner,  when  Seymour,  Al- 
mont, and  Mr.  Wildon  came  on  board.  All  three 
wore  looks  of  sorrow.  Wan-en  had  learned  the 
arrival  of  the  disguised  pirate — of  the  villauy  of 
of  Fitz  Alwyn.  He  had  read  the  forged  letters 
of  introduction  by  which  Fitz  Alwyn  had  con- 
summated his  hellish  plans.  He  had  learned  of 
the  pretended  pleasure  sail.  Of  the  treachery; 
and  of  the  outrage.  He  had  heard  all  the  dread- 
ful truth  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Wildon. 

As  he  stepped  upon  deck  his  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and  he  exclaimed  in  a  voico  of 
heartfelt  angush,  "  Oh  God!  she  whom  I  hoped 
to  have  clasped  ere  now  to  this  beating  bosom, 
is  gone — is  far  away — torn  from  her  very  home 
by  a  pirate — and  perhaps,  ere  now,  sacrificed  to 
the  desires  of  the  pirate  horde.  Oh  God  !  the 
thought  is  madness — despair!" 

His  strange  words  surprised  the  crew  who  had 
heard  enough  to  interpret  the  dreadful  meaning  ; 
and  every  heart  beat  with  sympathy  for  their 
young  commander.  Young  Almont  now  related 
to  them  the  whole  affair,  and  Seymour  recover- 
ing fi  om  his  agitation,  spoke.  "  Brave  friends  !" 
said  he,  "you  have  heard  from  Almont  all  that 
I  can  tell.  You  have  learned  that  the  Black  Vul- 
ture is  yet  afloat.  That  she  has  been  here.  My 
men,  this  cruise  is  now  up ;  I  have  no  claims 
upon  you — you  are  at  liberty  to  go  where  you 
will.  But  listen.  I  must  have  a  crew.  Twelve 
hours  must  not  pass  ere  the  Fying  Arrow  stands 
out  at  sea.  Many  of  you  are  now  within  the 
very  sight  of  your  homes  from  which  it  would  be 
hard  so  soon  to  part,  I  shall  cruise  six  months 
in  search  of  this  pirate  ;  and  if,  in  that  time  I 
fall  not  in  with  him,  I  return.  Mark  me,  if  I 
fall  in  with  him,  I  shall  fight  him  at  all  hazards. 
I  will  sink  the  pirate  or  the  privateer.  I  pledge 
myself  to  give  each  man  a  year's  prize  money, 
who  shall  accompany  me  on  this  cruise.  My 
friends  you  have  heard  me.  Shall  the  Flying 
Arrow,  as  the  avenger,  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
Black  Vulture,  or  shall  she  remain  and  retribu- 
tion be  delayed." 

"Retribution  !"  was  the  deep  and  firm  re- 
sponse of  the  crew,  simultaneously  as  if  it  came 
from  the  lips  of  one  man.  The  next  moment 
three  cheers  for  the  Flying  Arrow  rang  out  upon 
the  air. 

"  Remember,"  said  Seymour,  "  some  of  you 
may  never  return.  If  we  fall  in  with  the  pirate, 
some  of  us  must  die.  Now  all  who  ship  this 
cruise  will  stand  on  the  starboard  side ;  all  who 
do  not,  on  the  larboard." 

One  moment  and  not  one  remained  on  the  lar- 
board side  of  the  schooner.     Seymour  had   not 


dreamed  so  unanimous  a  spirit  prevailed  among 
the  crew,  as  was  manifested,  and  their  determin- 
ation gratified  him  to  the  utmost. 

"  You  will  each  and  all  have  three  hours' 
leave ;  at  the  end  of  the  fourth,  the  Flying  Ar- 
row must  be  outside  the  harbor."  A  load  and 
prolonged  cheer  followed  •  these  words,  and 
in  a  moment  all  the  boats  were  lowered  and  fill- 
ed. In  a  short  time  the  crew,  with  the  exception 
of  several  who  remained  on  board,  were  lauded 
ashore. 

Half  an  hour  before  the  expiration  of  the  time 
allotted  the  crew  on  shore,  a  boat  was  seen  stand- 
ing toward  the  privateer,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
lay  alongside.  It  contained  a  single  individual, 
who  having  made  the  boat  fast,  sprang  upon 
the  deck  of  the  schooner.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  fair  and  pleasing  look  ;  but  a  shade  of  melan- 
choly rested  upon  his  features,  and  deep-seated 
sorrow  was  stamped  upon  his  fine  open  brow. 
The  sad  expression  of  his  face  struck  the  behold- 
er with  sympathy.  He  advanced  toward  Al- 
mont, who  was  standing  alone  upon  the  quarter- 
deck, and  said  in  a  bold  tone,  yet  marked  with 
sadness,  "  I  would  speak  with  the  commander 
of  this  vessel." 

"  He  is  below ;  I  will  conduct  you  to  him," 
said  Almont  with  courtesy,  and  inviting  the 
stranger  to  follow  him,  both  descended  to  the 
cabin. 

Before  three  hours  had  expired,  the  whole 
crew,  to  a  man,  were  on  board,  and  ere  the  sun 
had  crossed  the  meridian  the  Flying  Arrow  had 
spread  her  canvas  to  the  breeze,  and  was  skim- 
ming the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    SCOURGE    OF   THE    ATLANTIC. 

The  setting  sun  had  lined  the  western  horizon 
with  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  The  deep,  fiery  red  that  stretched  far 
away  towards  the  north  and  south,  gradually 
lost  its  brilliancy  in  a  lighter  and  softer  red, 
which  blended  beautifully  with  the  tinted  hues 
of  purple.  The  rich  purple  faded  almost  per- 
ceptibly into  the  lightest  green,  which,  stretching 
far  upward,  was  lost  in  the  blue  atmosphere 
above. 

The  last  rays  of  the  blazing  sun  fell  with  un- 
dying splendor  upon  the  gorgeous  banner  of 
Spain,  as  it  floated  from  a  lofty  flag-staff  upon 
the  frowning  walls  of  the  castle  Moro,  which 
guards  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Havana. 
Within  the  offing  the  eye  rested  upon  a  number 
of  vessels  becalmed  upon  the  motionless  waters, 
their  snow-white  sails  gilded  by  the  sun  and 
mirrored  in  the  depths  below.  It  was  a  pictu- 
resque and  lovely  sight.  The  day-king  had 
sunk  in  his  fiery  bed ;  yet  the  calm,  unruffled 
ocean,  with  its  islands  of  green,  were  glowing 
with  the  lavish  beauties  of  a  West  India  sunset. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  evenings  in  these  climes, 
this  was  a  paragon,  At  length  the  grayer  shades 
of  evening  began  slowly  to  usurp  the  rich  glo- 
ries of  twilight ;  the  stars  began  to  appear  from 
their  high  homes,  and,  brightly  twinkling,  were 
reflected  in  the  calm,  clear  depth  of  the  ocean, 
which  had  now  lost  its  robe  of  brilliancy.  Dark- 
ness was  fast  spreading  in  the  west ;  but  the 
deepening  shade  was  soon  to  be  dispelled.  An 
hour  before  the  fiery  king  of  day  had  sunk  in 
the  western  waters,  the  lound  full  moon,  the 
beauteous  queen  of  night,  had  risen  from  the 
east,  and  had  already  pierced  night's  mantle  of 
darkness  with  her  beams  of  silvery  light,  which 
fell  glistening  upon  the  ocean.  Upward  and 
upward  through  the  starry  realms  of  heaven 
rose  the  beauteous  orb,  casting  broad  over  earth 
and  ocean  its  mantle  of  silvery  light.  Onward 
and  onward,  in  regal  splendor,  sailed  the  queen 
of  night,  flooding  all  below  with  her  silvery  ra- 
diance, and  paling  with  her  resplendent  car,  the 
stars,  till  they  burned  dim,  and  shone  but  faintly 
in  the  realms  above. 

On  sailed  the  moon,  till  she  seemed  suspend- 
ed, like  a  gigantic  lamp  of  glaring  flame,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  arching,  azure  canopy  of 
heaven ;  when  suddenly  in  the  west  appeared  a 
faint,  red  flash  of  light,  deepening  every  moment 
to  a  redder  and  more  fiery  hue,  as  if  the  sun, 
bright  orb  of  day,  jealous  of  the  rival  orb  of 
light,  was  rising  with  redoubled  splendor  from 
the  portals  of  the  west.  Deeper  and  deeper 
grew  the  crimson  hue  in  the  horizon,  casting 
upon  the  broad  ocean  the  reddening  glare  :  sud- 
denly two  spires  of  brilliant  flame  shot  upward, 
and  for  a  moment  blazed  with  intense  bright- 
ness, then  sunk,  extinguished  in  the  waves. 

At  that  instant,  in  the  veiy  verge  of  the  hori- 
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/.mi,  could  bo  seen  n  i  choom  r,  w h" so  Biiow-wbUo 
sails,  silvered  l>y  the  moonbeams,  wore  plainly 
;nnl  distinctly  relieved  against  the  glowing  sky. 
Shu  was  standing  towards  the  south  of  the  Esl* 
and,  with  an  eight-knot biooee,  which  bod  Bprung 
up  within  uu  limn*  upon  her  larboard  qnartor. 
Site  hold  her  way  steadily  over  the  now  slightly 
ruffled,  waves,  and  Boomed  in  die  dUtancoraore 

like  a  beauteous  fairy  bark  gliding  over  a  BOO  of 
molten  silver,  than  mortal  crafl  upon  thi^  mean. 

She  was  making  towards  the  land  in  the  lino 
of  the  horizon,  and,  an  it  seemed,  was  right  upon 
it,  when   her  COUT80  was   altered,  and  BllO  nailed 

for  some  time  alongside  the  Bhoro,  when  she  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  view.  No  eye  could  lie- 
hold  her:  she  was  nowhere  to  bo  Been.  Her 
disappearance  was  instantaneous,  and  as  it'  by 
magic.  The  illumination  in  tho  west  had  now 
entirely  faded  away,  and  the  moon's  effulgent 
light  supplied  its  place. 

At  sunrise  tho  next  morning,  Havana  was  tho 
Bcono  of  unusual  commotion  and  excitement, 
owing  to  tho  report  of  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
hrig  tho  night  previous  by  a  pirate,  and  her  crew 
murdered.  Tho  feelings  of  tho  populace  were 
roused  to  tho  highest  state  of  indignation  and 
alarm  at  tho  atrocious  piracy,  and  everywhere 
wore  vented  deep,  bitter  curses. 

Tho  sun  was  two  horn's  high,  when  a  fast  sail- 
ing brig  of  war,  then  in  port,  was  despatched  to 
cruise  off  the  island  in  search  of  the  pirate.  At 
sunset  on  the  fourth  day  she  returned,  without 
having  discovered  tho  object  of  her  search,  to 
tho  disappointment  of  hundreds  who  had  watched 
hor  departure  in  the  hopes  that  she  would  return 
with  the  pirate  as  her  prize. 

Several  leagues  south  of  Havana,  within  an 
inlet,  the  entrance  to  which  would  have  defied 
tho  eyes  of  mortal  to  discover,  lay  a  schooner,  a 
long,  low,  rakish-looking  craft,  of  two  hundred 
tons,  mounting  ten  guns,  with  a  long  Tom 
amidships.  Her  hull  was  jet  black,  without  the 
slightest  relief;  her  decks  were  painted  blood 
rod,  and  the  bulwarks  inside  black.  Her  top- 
masts were  sent  down,  and  she  lay  snug  and 
secure  from  the  gaze  of  man  in  her  hiding-place. 

The  inlet  or  basin  wherein  she  lay  was 
hemmed  round  by  dense  wood;*,  and  the  opening 
from  the  sea  of  just  sufficient  width  to  admit  of 
her  passage,  and  scarcely  discernible  from  the 
overhanging  bushes  on  either  side,  and  seemed 
scarcely  of  sufficient  width  to  allow  the  entrance 
of  a  common  boat.  Yet  here  had  passed  a  ves- 
sel of  two  hundred  tons,  and  lay  entirely  shut 
out  from  observation. 

A  tall,  powerful  man,  with  a  visage  dark  and 
swarthy,  was  the  only  person  seen  about  the 
schooner,  aud  for  an  hour  he  had  been  pacing 
the  decks  alone.  His  features  were  American, 
but  a  dark,  sinister  and  forbidding  expression 
rested  on  his  face,  ne  wore  a  broad-brimmed 
black  hat,  the  brim  buttoned  up  to  the  crown  in 
front  with  a  button  of  silver,  exposing  a  broad 
brow  furrowed  by  deep  lines,  which  told  clearly 
of  the  darkest  passions  within.  He  wore  a 
6now-white  shirt,  a  Spanish  frilled  bosom,  in 
which  were  set  several  magnificent  studs  ;  a  pair 
of  flowing  white  trousers,  secured  round  the 
waist  by  a  black,  shining  belt,  into  which  were 
thrust  a  brace  of  pistols.  Suspended  from  the 
belt,  on  his  left  side,  hung  a  large  dagger  or 
poinard,  in  the  haft  of  which  blazed  a  jewel  of 
great  worth.  His  hands  were  small,  exceedingly 
so  for  one  of  so  large  stature,  and  literally  blazed 
with  jewels. ' 

"  Ha  !  Gaspard,"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly 
stopping  in  his  promenade  as  the  figure  of  a 
young  man  emerged  from  over  the  bows  of  the 
vessel  and  sprang  lightly  upon  the  deck. 

He  was  a  fair  and  slender  youth,  almost  femi- 
nine in  features,  yet  the  seal  of  vice  and  sensual 
passions  was  stamped  too  plainly  upon  his  fair 
brow.  His  dress  was  precisely  the  same  as  hia 
companion's.  Beneath  his  arm  he  carried  a 
splendid  spy-glass  of  exquisite  workmanship. 

"  Well,  boy,  what  hast  thou  seen  ?  Thou 
hast  tarried  long  \" 

"  I  have  good  news,"  replied  the  youth.  "The 
brig-of-war  has  returned,  and  is  now  anchored  in 
port,  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Moro.  I  have 
watched  from  yonder  steep  these  two  hours." 

"  Ha !  is  this  so  *? — has  she  returned  V 

"I  have  spoken  the  truth  ;  she  has." 

"  Then,  by  the  Lord !  we  must  to  sea  this 
very  night.  I  am  well  nigh  tired  of  this  dull 
life.  The  moon  will  rise  at  ten  ;  an  hour-  before 
we  must  be  away  from  this." 

Placing  a  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  he  blew  a 
call — a  sharp,  rolling  sound  like  the  notes  of  a 
bird   in   that  wild  region.     This  was  repeated 


throe  times ;  when  suddenly  from  a  rooky  toop 
before  the  Bohooner'o  bows,  and  within  two  fool 
id'  tho  jib-boom,  parted  a  cluster  of  bushes;  a 
iiuiti  appeared,  who  descended  by  the  bowsprit 
to  tho  dot  k  of  tho  Bchoonar. 

A  second  and  third  Instantly  followed  ;  then 
more,  until  fifty  woro  conntod.  A  mure  fero- 
oious-looking  hit  of  nun  were  novor  assembled 
upon  a  vessel's  deck.    Booh  ono  woro  a  red 

shirt,  tho  collar  turned  over  Q  black  handker- 
chief, which  was  knotted  in  front.  Whito  punts 
secured  to  the  waist  by  a  black  belt,  black  slip- 
pers, a  red  woolen  cap,  and  their  dress  was  com- 
pleted. Among  these.  dark-brOWed  nun  upon 
tin  .ink  of  tho  pirate  Bchooner  Defiance,  Htood 

William  Seymour.  As  he  ennio  on  board  the 
pirate  ehii  I'uiin — the  individual  brut  noticed  in 
our  description  of  tho  schooner — advanced  and 
addressed  him. 

"  Young  man,  we  loavo  this  place  to-night, 
and  put  out  to  sea.  I  offer  you  tho  second  com- 
mand of  this  schooner.  I  have  proposed  it  to 
tho  crew  ;  they  will  acknowledge  you  as  tho 
same,  if  you  accept.  I  havo  no  more  to  say. 
This  or  tho  yard-arm  will  he  your  choice  ;"  and 
tho  pirate  chief  glanced  significantly  aloft.  "Do 
you  accept  V 

"  I  do,"  said  Seymour — "  tho  second  in  com- 
mand. 'Tis  but  one  step  to  tho  first,"  be  mut- 
tered to  himself,  while  a  gleam  of  fearful  ambi- 
tion lighted  his  eye. 

"  Enough :  you  know  your  duty,"  6aid  the 
the  chief. 

Au  hour  before  the  moon  rose,  tho  schooner 
was  hauled  out  from  tho  concealed  inlet,  and, 
with  a  free  wind,  stood  out  to  sea. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE    MUTINY. 

Now  we  must  account  for  the  appearance  of 
William  Seymour  on  board  the  pirate  schooner. 
Foiled  by  his  brother  in  his  foul  attempt  upon 
the  lovely  and  virtuous  Clara  Wildon,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  so  violent  and  unholy  a  pas- 
sion, he  immediately  set  out  for  New  York, 
where  he  soon  arrived.  There  he  learned  he 
had  been  disgraced  from  the  Navy,  and  that  his 
name  was  everywhere  coupled  with  that  of  an 
assassin.  Ho  had  stood  upon  the  pier,  from 
whence  he  could  view  the  noble  frigate  whose 
decks  he  had  walked  a  thousand  times,  and 
might  now  have  trod,  and  a  bitter  smile  passed 
his  lip — and  bitter  thoughts  came  to  his  mind. 

"  Disgraced !"  he  muttered  bitterly.  "  Ay, 
disgraced  forever  from  the  service  of  yonder  flag 
which  iloata  so  proudly  aloft — ha,  ha !  But 
here,  beneath  its  folds,  I  swear  eternal  enmity 
against  the  proud  ensign — once  the  loved,  now 
the  hated !" 

Two  days  afterwards,  William  Seymour  had 
engaged  passage  in  a  Spanish  brig,  then  in  port, 
just  ready  to  sail  for  Havana. 

The  next  day  the  brig  sailed,  having  a  fair 
wind.  She  was  a  new  and  beautiful  vessel  of 
four  hundred  tons,  and  an  exceedingly  fast  sail- 
ing craft.  Her  crew  consisted  of  fourteen  men, 
of  whom  eight  were  Englishmen  and  the  rest 
Spaniards.  Two  months  previous,  she  had 
sailed  from  Havana — her  first  and  last  voyage. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day  out  from 
New  York,  that  Seymour  stood  watching  the 
progress  of  the  vessel  and  the  foaming  wreath 
ever  curling  round  her  bows.  He  had  stood 
thus  an  hour,  when  a  sudden  and  startling 
thought,  to  possess  himself  of  the  brig,  and  con- 
vert her  to  his  own  purpose,  flashed  through  his 
brain.  He  had  examined  every  part  of  her,  and 
found  that  she  could  be  easily  converted  into  a 
formidable  armed  vessel ;  which,  once  possessed 
of,  he  would  roam  the  waters  under  the  free  flag, 
and  bid  defiance  to  all  others.  It  was  a  daring 
thought,  and  it  was  nourished  in  the  breast  of  a 
reckless  man. 

While  contemplating  in  Iris  mind  how  to  ac- 
complish the  fulfilment  of  the  dark  thought,  his 
reverie  was  suddenly  broken  by  a  loud  oath  from 
the  captain,  who,  as  Seymour  turned,  struck  to 
the  deck  one  of  the  crew,  a  young  Spaniard. 
Seymour  beheld  the  look  of  terrible  hatred  which 
the  young  Spaniard,  as  he  rose  to  his  feet,  cast 
at  the  captain :  he  knew  by  the  fearful  gleam  of 
his  dark  e}re  that  that  blow  would  be  revenged. 

"  I'll  see  he  does  not  forget  that  blow,"  mut- 
tered Seymour  to  himself.  "  If  I  can  read 
aright,  another  captain  would  suit  the  young 
Spaniard  as  well  as  the  present  one.  At  all 
events,  I'll  ascertain." 

That  night  Seymour  met  the  Spaniard  on  his 
watch,  whose  words  as  they  parted,  were  : 


"  1  am  yours,  heart  and  hand,  i"  this  arrair  ; 
and  l  pledge  my  life  that  my  countryman  are 
yours  also." 

Seymour  had  found  him  in  the  mood  ho 
v.i  bod,  and  heard  tho  oaths  of  revenge  tho 
Spaniard  sworo  against  the  captain ;  and  without 
fear  ho  unfolded  to  him  bis  thoughts  of  captor 
ing  tho  vessel,  to  which  be  heartily  assented,  and 

promised  his  aid.    Tin-  second  night  after,  bo 
was  Informed  by  Henrique  that  the  Spaniards, 

to  a  man,  wore  gained   ami  sworn  to  their  pur- 
I" -  ■■- 

"  It  in  upon  ono  condition  that  I  now  attempt 
this,"  said  tho  Spaniard,  Henrique,  to  Seymour. 

"  Well." 

"  It  is  that  I  may  take  my  own  revenge  of  this 
English  bully,  the  captain." 

"  You  shall  have  that,  with  pleasure,"  paid 
Seymour;  with  this  they  parted. 

An  Englishman  to  whom  Seymour  had  made 
known  the  plot  had  joined  the  mutineers,  who 
were  now  eight  in  number. 

All  was  prepared,  tho  plans  of  the  mutineers 
were  laid  ;  but  on  tho  eve  of  their  consumma- 
tion they  were  betrayed  by  tho  Englishman 
whom  Seymour  had  trusted.  Surprised  and 
overpowered,  the  mutineers  wero  cast  into  irons, 
and  the  brig  held  on  her  way  to  Havana,  where 
they  would  be  tried  and  executed  as  pirates. 
Once  in  Havana  their  doom  was  sealed.  Sey- 
mour resigned  himself  with  a  forced  unconcern 
to  the  certain  doom  thut  ho  knew  awaited  him 
and  his  companions,  but  his  rage  against  the 
Englishman  that  had  betrayed  him  was  beyond 
all  bounds. 

"  0  1  that  I  were  but  one  moment  freo,"  he 
exclaimed,  with  fearful  passion,  "  I  would  pluck 
his  cursed  tongue  by  the  roots;  and  tear  his 
heart  reeking  from  his  breast.  Ha,  ha !  this 
would  be  vengeance  for  which  I  would  sacrifice 
my  soul's  salvation." 

The  brig  was  within  a  day's  sail  of  Havana 
when  a  schooner  was  seen  bearing  down  upon 
her.  She  was  a  suspicious  looking  craft,  and 
her  manoeuvres  created  no  little  alarm  on  board 
the  brig.  It  was  now  morning,  the  brig  held  on 
her  way  till  noon,  crowding  all  sail,  and  as  yet 
the  schooner,  to  appearance,  had  not  gained  the 
least  upon  her.  Three  hours  more,  and  the 
schooner  gained  on  tho  chase.  On  and  on  sail- 
ed the  pursued  and  pursuer,  tho  pirate  schooner 
rapidly  gaining,  and  it  was  evident  would  soon 
overtake  the  brig.  Every  moment  lessened  the 
distance  between  the  two  vessels,  yet  the  cap- 
tain of  the  brig  maintained  a  hope  of  escape,  as 
it  was  now  but  three  hours'  sail  to  Havana.  He 
felt  confident  that  if  he  could  keep  clear  of  the 
pirate  for  an  hour  the  brig  would  be  safe,  for 
the  schooner,  he  believed,  would  not  dare  ap- 
proach nearer  than  two  hours'  sail  of  Havana. 
An  hour  passed ;  the  sun  was  setting,  and  the 
wind  which  had  for  several  hours  been  failing, 
died  away  as  the  sun  went  down.  The  brig  was 
doomed.  The  two  vessels  now  lay  becalmed 
within  half  a  mile  of  each  other ;  aud  soon  two 
boats  were  lowered  over  the  side  of  the  schooner 
and  came  rapidly  towards  the  brig. 

"  We  must  fight  for  our  lives  now,"  said  the 
captain,  "and  you,"  continued  he,  turning  to 
the  mutineers,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  to  die  like 
dogs — but  free  you  and  let  you  die  like  men,  if 
die  we  must." 

Seymour  and  the  Spaniards  were  liberated, 
and  each  armed  with  a  pistol  and  cutlass.  It 
was  but  a  short  time  ere  the  boats  were  along- 
side the  brig,  and  in  an  instant  several  men  leap- 
ed over  the  bows  on  deck  followed  immediately 
by  others.  The  foremost  had  not  made  three 
strides  across  the  deck  ere  Seymour,  with  the 
quickness  of  thought,  sprang,  upon  the  English- 
man who  had  betrayed  him,  and  seized  him  by 
the  throat  with  so  tight  a  grasp  that  his  face 
grew  livid  and  his  eyes  protruded  frightfully. 
With  brutal  force  he  jammed  the  muzzle  of  the 
pistol  into  his  mouth  and  fired,  and  ere  the  Eng- 
lishman had  known  his  foe,  he  fell  to  the  deck  a 
corpse. 

"  Take  that  for  vengeance,  cursed  dog,"  said 
Seymour,  with  fearful  passion ;  "but  for  thee, 
this  brig  would  have  now  been  mine." 

Seymour  had  hardly  accomplished  his  san- 
guinary deed,  when  Henrique,  the  young  Span- 
iard, sprang  with  uplifted  cutlass  upon  the  cap- 
tain, and  buried  it  deep  in  his  brain. 

But  ere  he  could  draw  forth  the  blade,  he  fell 
dead  with  a  fearful  yell,  shot  through  the  heart 
by  one  of  the  English  sailors.  The  pirate  chief 
and  his  followers  stood  for  a  moment  surprised, 
but  their  bloody  work  was  commenced.  The 
crew  of  the  brig  fought  with  desperation  ;  but 


vainly  ;  one  by  one  they  fell,  till  not  "tie  was  left 
alive.  A  half  Bcoro  of  pirates  had  met  their 
death,  and  their  bloody  corses  lay  mingled  with 
those  of  tho  brig's  crew.  Seymour  had  kept 
aloof  from  the  fearful  carnage  and  was  not  mo- 
lested. The  pirates,  now  masters  of  the  brig, 
proceeded  to  rummage  her,  and  everything  of 

any  value  was  brought  on  deck  ;  tho  sails  were 
cut  from  their  spurs  and  stowed  upon  deck,  and 
being  entirely  new,  the  chief  had  ordered  them 
to  be  put  aboard  the  schooner.  It  was  midnight 
heron;  their  operations  were  completed  ;  during 
all  this  time  Seymour  luui  applied  himself  as 
diligently  as  any  to  tho  work,  as  if  ho  were  ono 
of  the  horde. 

A  light  wind  bad  DOW  sprung  up,  and  tho 
schooner  was  bearing  down  upon  the  brig,  and 
Boon  lay  alongside  ;  and  in  ait  incredible  short 
Bpacc  of  time  everything  was  transferred  to  her 
decks.  Not  a  word  had  been  BpokCD  to  Sey- 
mour till  all  were  ttbout  tO    leave  the  brig,  when 

tlie  buccaneer  chief  advanced  and  said  to  him — 

"  Young  man,  I  have  noticed  that  you  have 
taken  an  active  part  with  us.  I  know  you  not,' 
but  presume  you  are  not  ignorant  as  to  who  and 
what  wc  are.  It  \n  needless  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  sons  of  the  sea,  who  serve  no  flag 
but  tho  one  that  now  floats  aloft.  Beneath  its 
blood-red  folds  we  roam  the  broad  main,  on 
which  our  fortunes  are  cast ;  and  as  yet,  old 
ocean  has  yielded  bounteously  its  wealth. 
Wouldst  thou  be  one  of  our  band  i" 

"  I  cast  my  fortunes  with  you  from  this  time," 
said  Seymour ;  "  yet  I  would —  " 

"  I  know  what  you  would  say,"  rejoined  the 
buccaneer.  "Look  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  a 
ghastly  corse  at  their  very  feet,  "there  lies  tho 
dead  body  of  my  lieutenant.  I  cannot  now 
promise  his  berth  without  the  consent  of  the 
crew,  but  wait  three  days  and  if  I  cannot  then 
give  it  you,  and  you  will  accept  no  other,  you 
arc  free  to  leave  us.  But  come,  we  must  stay 
no  longer  here." 

And  as  he  spoke,  a  column  of  flame  burst 
from  the  hatchway,  The  brig  had  been  fired. 
In  a  short  time  the  fierce  flames  had  wrapped 
her  in  their  fiery  mantle,  and  in  an  hour  naught 
remained  of  the  beautiful  craft  but  a  smoking, 
blackened  shell,  the  half-consumed  bodies  of  her 
murdered  crew,  and  the  pirates  in  and  around  it. 

The  piratical  schooner  had  kept  in  towards 
the  land,  and  was  now  hidden  within  the  secret 
inlet  we  have  referred  to ;  she  was  the  same 
craft  whose  mysterious  disappearance  we  related 
in  a  former  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONSPIRACY  AND  M ORDER. 

Within  the  hidden  inlet  was  a  large  cave, 
whose  entrance,  a  stranger  with  the  utmost, 
strictest  scrutiny,  would  have  failed  to  discover, 
and  known  only  to  the  band  of  freebooters  who 
now  possessed  it.  Here  their  plunder  was  from 
time  to  time  deposited  ;  and  immense  was  the 
wealth  it  contained.  Here  these  bloody  outlaws 
spent  their  time  in  drunken  caiousings  when  not 
upon  the  sea. 

Four  days  Seymour  remained  with  the  pirates 
in  their  rendezvous,  participating  in  all  their  de- 
bauchery and  yielding  to  every  excess  of  intem- 
perance. On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
while  in  the  midst  of  a  boisterous  carousal  the 
outlaws  were  surprised  by  the  shrill  signal  of 
their  chief.  In  an  instant  every  voice  was  hush- 
ed, and  all  prepared  to  leave  the  cave.  The  ob- 
ject of  their  snmmons  has  ah-eudy  been  de- 
scribed. 

Several  months  passed  ;  and  the  corsair  had 
travelled  many  leagues  over  the  broad  main, 
and  had  twice  returned  to  the  secret  redczvous 
with  freights  of  their  ill-gotton  wealth. 

Seymour  was  yet  the  second  officer  of  the 
pirate  schooner  ;  but  from  the  first  moment  he 
had  stepped  his  foot  on  board,  but  one  thought 
possessed  his  soul ;  one  dark  aspiring  thought 
of  a  fearful  nature.  He  was  the  second  in  com- 
mand— he  must  be  first.  It  was  but  a  step,  but 
that  step  was  one  of  uncertainty,  and  only  to  be 
gained  by  the  death  of  the  buccaneer  chief,  and 
even  then  he  felt  there  was  no  surety  that  the 
pirates  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  chief. 
But  this  thought  had  deterred  him  too  long,  he 
had  resolved  to  remove  Alvarez,  the  chief,  from 
his  path,  and  hazard  the  result. 

The  very  hour  he  had  come  to  this  determina- 
tion, a  Spanish  brig-of-war  was  discovered  bear- 
ing down  upon  the  schooner,  about  six  miles 
distant.  As  this  announcement  was  made  from 
the  lookout,  Seymour  started   as  if  struck  with 
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an  electric  shock.  HU  eyes  blazed  fiercely 
bright,  and  his  face  wore  a  startling  and  peculiar 
expression  j  as  if  some  new  and  sudden  thought 
was  awakened  in  Ms  mind.  It  was  so.  A  dark 
and  devilish  thought  had  that  very  instant  flash- 
ed through  his  brain.  Its  nature  and  accom- 
plishment will  he  seen  anon. 

"  I  will  acquaint  the  chief  of  this,"  said  he, 
disappearing  down  the  companion-way. 

Alvarez  was  seldom  on  the  d  'ck  of  the  schoon- 
er except  when  in  chase,  or  escaping  from  a  foe. 
His  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  Gaspard, 
the  youtli  he  called  his  son,  who  possessed  a 
strong  influence  over  the  pirate  chieftain.  Sey- 
mour had  been  gone  but  a  moment  when  he  re- 
turned. 

"  What  think  you  was  the  order  of  our  chief  ?" 
said  he,  addressing  the  crew  in  a  low,  deep  tone. 

"  We  know  not,"  was  the  reply. 

"  '  Keep  the  schooner  o-i  her  course,  deviate 
one  point  at  the  peril  of  your  lives.'  This  was 
bis  order.  What  think  you  are  lit*  motives  ? 
Brainless  fools  ;  have  ye  no  thoughts  ?  What 
can  it  be  but  our  destruction  ?  Listen,  if  you 
would  not  be  the  victim*  of  treachery.  Know 
ye  not  an  enormous  reward  is  offered  by  the 
Spanish  .uithorities  for  the  capture  of  this 
schooner  and  her  crew  ?  Ha  !  ha  !  your  thoughts 
have  come  at  last.  He  has  doubtless  made  a 
compact  to  betray  and  d-.  liver  the  schooner  into 
their  hands.  By  so  doing  he  will  secure  his 
pardon  and  the  reward,  and  also  our  destruc- 
tion." 

A  deep  murmur  rose  from  the  crew,  as  he 
finished,  and  every  hand  grasped  a  shining  stil 
etlo.  The  countenance  of  S'-ymour  bespoke  a 
hellish  joy  as  he  observed  this,  and  he  again 
spoke : 

"  Alvarez,  your  chief,  has  basely  deceived  you, 
and  would  basely  betray  you.  The  youth  Gas- 
pard, whom  he  calls  his  son,  is  a  woman.  I  dis- 
covered this,  when  I  went  to  tell  him  of  the  war 
brig  bearing  down  upon  us.  She  has  tempted  and 
ho  has  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Through  her 
influence  our  chief  was  made  a  traitor.  Are  ye 
now  willing  to  be  delivered  into  the  power  of 
your  foes  in  yonder  brig  3  Are  ye  willing  the 
traitor  should  purchase  Ids  pardon  with  your 
lives.  Arc  ye  willing  that  he  and  his  base  mis- 
tress shall  wallow  in  your  wealth,  while  your 
lifeless  bodies  dangle  at  the  yard-arm,  and  then 
thrown  to  the  fishes,  or  quartered,  and  hung 
broiling  beneath  the  blazing  sun,  as  a  warning  to 
all  who  lead  a  rover's  free  life." 

"  Never  !"  was  the  fierce,  unanimous  response 
of  the  crew,  on  whom  the  words  of  Seymour 
had  produced  a  terrible  effect. 

"  Death  !  death  to  the  traitor  !  Death  to  Al- 
varez ;  he  i*  no  longer  our  chief." 

The  Spanish  brig-of-war  was  within  three 
miles,  her  gorgeous  colors  plainly  in  view,  when 
the  schooner  was  put  before  the  wind,  and  in  a 
few  moments  showed  her  superiority  in  sailing. 

"  You  have  now  no  chief,"  said  the  wily 
young  man,  again  addressing  the  crew  ;  "  who 
from  among  your  ranks  will  ye  choose  as  your 
leader  V 

For  a  moment  all  were  silent ;  each  rami  of 
the  crew  gazed  around  upon  his  fellows,  as  if  at 
a  loss  who  should  henceforth  be  their  chief. 
That  single  moment  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense suspense  to  Seymour.  He  dreaded  lest 
their  choice  should  not  fall  upon  him.  What ! 
if  by  his  own  plans  to  secure  to  himself  the  at- 
tainment of  the  dark,  ambitious  thought,  that  for 
months  had  possessed  his  soul,  another  should 
be  chosen  chief  of  the  buccaneers.  The  thought 
to  him  was  a  maddening  one,  and  with  quiver- 
ing lips  and  heaving  breast  he  watted  the  re- 
sponse of  the  crew,  on  which  depended  his  high- 
est earthly  desire. 

"  Who  but  Lena-rdo  should  be  our  chief,"  at 
length  burst  in  unison  from  several  of  the  crew. 
"  Who  but  Lenardo,  he  has  saved  us  from  the 
treachery  of  Alvarez  ?"  The  next  moment  the 
name  of  Lenardo  burst  from  every  lip,  as  all 
hailed  their  new  chief. 

When  Seymour  entered  the  cabin  of  the  chief, 
he  was  filled  with  extreme  surprise  on  beholding 
a  young  female  magnificently  attired,  reclining 
upon  acoucb,  her  head  resting  upon  a  cushion  of 
crimson  velvet,  in  the  lap  of  Alvarez,  who  was 
regarding  her  face  with  looks  of  extreme  fond- 
ness. A  second  glance  at  her  features  convinc- 
ed Seymour,  that  Gaspard  and  herself  were  one. 
The  cabin  door  had  been  left  by  accident  un- 
locked ;  he  had  surprised  them.  Both  started 
to  their  feet  as  he  entered,  while  a  crimsoning 
blush  suffused  the  face  of  the  woman. 
"  What  wouldst  thou'?"  asked  the  chief. 


"  A  Spanish  brig  of  war  is  bearing  down  upon 
us,  now  about  six  miles  distant,"  answered  Sey- 
mour. 

"  Run  the  schooner  within  sight  of  her  teeth, 
and  then  pay  her  off  before  the  wind,  and  show 
them  her  name,"  was  the  quick,  decided  response 
of  Alvarez. 

"  I  am  sorry  thou'rt  discovered,  sweet  Ade- 
laide," said  the  chief,  as  Seymour  left  the  cabin, 
to  the  blushing  woman  at  his  si  le.  "  But  Le- 
nardo is  true,  with  him  our  secret  is  safe." 

Ha  !  ha  !  little  dreamed  he  that  Lenardo  was 
false.  Little  thought  he  of  being  a  victim  to  his 
treachery. 

"  Ha  !  what  means  that  shout,"  he  exclaimed 
suddenly,  "  I  hear  the  name  of  Lenardo  shouted 
loudly.     I  must  on  deck." 

Ha !  ha  !  little  dreamed  he  of  the  awful  fate 
that  awaited  him  ;  so  falsely  betrayed — that  that 
shout  was  his  death  knell.  As  he  ascended  the 
co  npanion-way  to  the  deck  he  was  suddenly 
sewed  by  four  or  five  of  the  crew,  who  brand- 
ished menacinglv  their  sharp  poinards. 

"  Hell-hounds  !  what  means  this  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  terrible  voice,  as  recovering  from  his  sur- 
prise, he  struggled  in  vain  to  free  himself  from 
those  who  held  him.  "Release  me,  devils,  or 
dread  the  vengeance  of  Alvarez,"  he  again  said, 
exerting  himself  with  fearful  strength  to  break 
free.  "  By  Heaven  !  tis  the  first  time  ye  have 
ever  dared  to  disregard  my  words.  Ye  have 
ever  trembled  at  them  till  now." 

"  They  will  fear  you  no  more,  traitor,"  said 
Seymour  in  a  fierce  tone,  advancing  towards 
him,  •'  you  ard  no  longer  master  here ;  I  am 
now  the  buccaneer  chief." 

The  betrayed  chief  east  at  him  a  terrible, 
withciing  look. 

"  False,  dastardly  wretch,"  he  exclaimed  in  a 
voice  of  uubounded  rage,  while  the  fearful  work- 
ing of  his  face  told  the  depth  of  the  passion 
within.  "By  treachery  you  have  attained  your 
ambitious  desire,  but  you  are  not  chief  till  I  am 
dead." 

"  To  death  with  the  traitor  I"  6aid  Seymour, 
madly.  "  Bury  your  steels  deep  in  Ins  heart ! 
Strike  !" 

A  dozen  blades  pierced  him  ;  he  fell  to  the 
deck  a  bidding  corse.  A  fearful  shriek  was  at 
that  instant  heard,  and  springing  up  the  compan- 
ion way,  Adelaide,  the  coreair's  mistress,  fell 
death-like  upon  bis  bleeding  form. 

"  Bear  her  below,"  said  Seymour  to  the  men 
who  stood  gazing  with  surprise  upon  her  who 
had  always  passed  for  the  pirate's  sou.  "  She 
has  been  the  mistress  of  one  chief,  she  shall  be 
the  mistress  of  another,"  he  continued  in  a  low 
tone,  as  the  lifeless  form  of  the  woman  was  borne 
from  the  dock. 

"  I  am  now  your  chief,  as  ye  one  and  all  pro- 
claim me,"  said  Seymour  to  the  horde  around 
him.  "  Let  every  man  dip  the  blood  of  yonder 
traitor  with  his  poinard.  Now  swear  to  be  as 
truj  to  mo  as  ye  were  to  him,  till  he  proved  false 
to  you — swear  !" 

"  We  swear !"  was  the  deep  response,  while 
in  the  right  hand  of  every  man  was  held  aloft 
the  ensanguined  blade. 

"  And  I  swear  to  be  true  to  you,  or  may  Ids 
doom  be  mine." 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

LENARDO's    FIKST    PRIZE. 

With  a  heavy  shot  attached  to  each  of  his 
hands  and  feet  the  betrayed  and  murdered  chief 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Thus  ended  his  career, 
and  with  his  death  began  tho  dark  and  fearful 
career  of  William  Seymour,  or  Lenardo,  by 
which  name  he  was  known  among  the  bucca- 
neers. 

The  schooner  was  now  put  away  for  the  se- 
cret inlet,  then  about  two  days'  sail  distant. 
During  a  short  stay  here,  an  outside  covering  of 
canvas  closely  fitting  the  hull  of  the  schooner, 
was  prepared.  This,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
lime,  could  bo  drawn  over  her  hull,  effecting  a 
complete  disguise.  It  was  painted  a  bright 
green,  with  a  narrow  red  line,  and  descended  a 
short  distance  into  the  water,  laying  close  to  tho 
vessel's  sides.  The  vessel's  name  was  changed 
by  Seymour,  and  called  the  Black  Vulture,  and 
i he  blood-ivd  flag  gave  place  to  one  wrought  by 
his  own  hands. 

A  short  time,  and  the  Black  Vulture  was 
coursing  the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
Seymour  bad  determined  should  be  the  field  of 
his  future  career. 

The  first  prize  of  the  pirate  was  a  large  and 
heavily-freighted  East  Indiaman,  which  was  cap- 
tured within  four  days'  sail  of  New  York.     The 


Indiaman  was  fully  and  ably  manned,  and  the 
crew  foujht  long  and  desperately  in  her  defence, 
but  were  compelled  at  length  to  yield  to  the 
overpowering  force  of  the  pirates,  but  not  until 
the  gory  corses  of  two-thirds  their  number  were 
strewn  upon  the  bloody  deck.  Among  those 
who  had  fought  in  defence  of  the  ship,  was  a 
young  man  named  Edmund  Elmore,  a  passenger 
in  the  ill-fated  vessel.  He  had  been  for  several 
years  a  resident  in  th.3  Eist;  had  married  the 
only  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  mer- 
chants of  India.  With  his  fair  young  bride, 
and  a  young  and  lovely  babe,  he  had  embarked 
in  the  "  Oriental"  for  his  native  land.  When 
aware  that  the  ship  was  brought  to  by  the  pi- 
rates, he  had  left  his  agonized  bride  for  the  deck 
of  the  Indiaman,  and  offered  his  aid  in  the  fear- 
ful contest.  With  his  own  hand  he  had  sent 
four  of  the  pirates  to  their  last  account..  He 
had  fought  hand-to-hand  with  tho  buccaneer 
chieftaiu,  and  wounded  him  ;  but  in  warding  a 
furious  blow  his  blade  was  shivered  to  the  hilt, 
and  he  stood  defenceless  and  at  the  mercy  of  the 
chief,  whose  gory  blade  circling  above  his  head 
threatened  his  instant  doom.  The  sweeping  cut- 
lass descended,  but  harmed  him  not. 

"I  spare  you,"  said  the  chi-f,  in  a  terrible 
voice,  as  the  point  of  his  weapon,  dripping  with 
blood,  touched  the  deck  ;  "  I  spare  you  for  now." 

He  was  spared  but  for  a  fate  worse  than  that 
which  had  just  threatened  him — for  agonies  far 
more  terrible  than  death's.  Better  had  the  reek- 
ing blade  of  the  pirate  pierced  his  brain,  than  to 
have  spared  him  then.  Leaving  the  young  man 
in  the  hands  of  a  number  of  bis  crew,  the  pirate 
chief  descended  below.  On  de^k  the  scene  was 
horrible, — covered  with  blood  and  strewn  with 
bleeding,  ghastly  corses.  What  few  remained  of 
the  ship's  crew  were  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
pirates,  who,  begrimmed  and  blackened  with  pow- 
der, and  besmeared  with  blood,  resembled  more 
a  troop  of  fiends  than  human  beings. 

Besides  young  Elmore  and  his  wife,  there 
were  a  number  of  other  passengers  in  the  ship, 
among  whom  were  several  females,  who  were 
subjected  to  the  most  brutal  violence  by  the  pi- 
rates, before  the  very  eyes  of  their  fathers,  broth- 
ers or  husbands,  who  mourned  but  dared  not 
murmur.  Every  jewel,  or  ornamcut  of  any 
kind  or  value,  about  their  persons,  they  were 
robbed  of,  and  commanded  to  deliver  up  all  val- 
uables they  were  otherwise  possessed  of.  Heart- 
rending cries  of  the  females,  and  vain  appeals 
for  mercy,  mingled  with  the  loud  vociferous 
oaths  of  the  pirates,  filled  the  cabin. 

Amid  this  scene  Seymour  entered  the  splendid 
cabin  of  the  Indiaman.  The  terrified  females 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pirate  chief, 
and  with  clasped  bauds  and  upturned  f.Lces,  with 
burning  tears  gushing  from  their  eyes,  and  with 
voices  choked  with  anguish,  they  begged  for 
mercy.  But  in  vain  were  their  supplications. 
With  a  face  unmoved,  and  a  heart  of  stone, 
Seymour  gazed  upon  the  agonized  beings  around 
him,  then  turned  from  the  cabin  into  the  state- 
room, from  which  he  soon  passed  into  another, 
till  at  last  he  came  to  one  the  door  of  which  was 
locked.  Low,  suppressed  sobs  came  to  his  ear 
from  within.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  then 
lightly  rapped  at  the  door.  In  a  moment  he 
again  rapped  louder  than  before.  His  summons 
received  no  answer. 

"  Unlock  this  door !"  he  said,  fiercely. 

But  his  summons  was  not  obeyed.  One  blow 
from  the  pirate's  cutlass,  and  the  door  flew  open. 
As  ho  entered,  a  young  and  lovely  woman  with 
a  beautiful  infant  clasped  to  her  breast,  threw 
herself  weeping  at  his  feet. 

"  0,  spare  me !  spare  me !"  she  cried,  in  a 
voice  of  the  deepest  anguish.  "  Spare  my  babe, 
my  infant  boy  !" 

Seymour  gazed  for  a  moment  at  the  fair  being 
at  his  feet,  with  a  look,  not  of  pity,  but  of  fierce, 
unhallowed  passion.  Hi3  lighted  eye,  his  quiv- 
ering lip  and  flushed  countenance,  bespoke  the 
fiend  within. 

"  By  heaven,  this  is  loveliness !"  he  exclaimed 
to  himself,  gazing  with  deep  passion  into  the 
face  of  the  kneeling  woman.  "Never  before 
have  my  eyes  beheld  such  beauty.  By  heaven, 
she  shall  be  mine,  and  mine  only !  Rise,  fair 
lady,"  he  continued,  taking  her  fair  white  hand, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  belied  his 
heart ;  "  rise,  no  harm  shall  come  to  thee  or  thy 
Dabe." 

The  beautiful  woman  rose  to  her  feet.  Beau- 
tiful in  form  and  feature — beautiful  in  sorrow — 
she  stood  before  the  pirate  chief,  a  model  of  all 
that  was  lovely.  Better  had  nature  never  grant- 
ed her  such  beauty. 


"Thou  hast  said  no  harm  shall  come  to  my 
child,  or  me ;  but  has  harm  conn  to  my  hus- 
band—  my  Edmund?  0,  tell  me  —  tell  me 
quickly !" 

"  Thy  husband  ?  Then  thou  art  the  mother 
of  this  child?" 

"I  am." 

"  Thy  husband, — was  he  young,  fair  in  look, 
and  brave  of  heart?" 

"'Twas  so  I  thought  him." 

Seymour  gazed  down  for  a  moment  in  si- 
lence. 

"  I  fear  me,  lady,  he  is  slain,"  he  at  length 
said,  in  a  tone  of  compassion  he  felt  not. 

"Slain!  0,God!  my  Edmund —my  Edmund 
dead  ?  No,  no,  'tis  false  ;  he  is  not  dead !  You 
do  not  mean  it ;  you  trifle  with  me." 

"  Lady,  I  have  spoken  as  I  believe." 

"  0  heaven !  is  it  so  ?  Edmund,  my  loved 
Edmund,  dead — and  this  poor  babe  left  father- 
less ?     0,  would  to  God ! — but  it  is  his  will." 

Clasping  her  infant  closely  to  her  breast,  the 
young  mother  sank  upon  a  couch  and  gave  way 
to  the  wildest  paroxysm  of  grief.  The  beauti- 
ful infant  boy  smiled  sweetly,  unconscious  of  its 
mother's  sorrow.  Any  but  a  heart  of  stone 
would  have  melted.  The  buccaneer  gazed  at 
the  lovely,  sorrowing  woman,  but  his  face  be- 
trayed no  emotion ;  his  eye  relaxed  not  its 
guilty,  fearful  light.    He  spoke  : 

"  Lady,  this  wild  grief  befits  thee  not,  cheer 
up.  Thou  mayst  yet  be  happy.  Beauty  such  as 
thine  should  not  be  wasted  in  sorrow.  Lady, 
thou  hast  lost  thy  husband,  but  gained  a  lover. 
Nay,  start  not.  I  love  thee — wed  me,  and  wealth 
untold  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

"  0,  stay  thy  words,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
cease.  My  husband,  my  Edmund,  murdered, 
and  you  perhaps,  his — murderer.  Away,  away  !" 

Frantic  was  her  grief. 

"  Hold  lady,  calm  your  grief.  I  did  but  jest 
with  thee  to  try  thy  love.  Mcthiuks  thy  hus- 
band is  not  slain,  but  yet  lives." 

"  Lives  !  oh,  say  you  so  ;  my  Edmund  lives  ? 
Then  shall  I  behold  him  ;  again  clasp  him  in 
my  arms.  O,  lead  me  to  him,  quickly,  if  you 
would  not  crush  the  hope  you  have  given  life, 
within  this  bosom."  And  she  cast  herself  im- 
ploringly at  the  feet  of  the  buccaneer. 

"  I  had  spoken  his  doom ;  but  you  shall  see 
him,  and  save  him." 

"  0  !  lead  me  then  quickly  to  him,  if  I  can 
save  him." 

"  On  one  condition,  you  can  see  him,  and 
save  him." 

As  he  spoke,  her  gaze  met  his.  An  expres- 
sion of  terrible  meaning  she  read  in  his  gaze.  A 
fearful  thought  she  realized. 

"  The  condition — name  it,"  she  said  in  a  trem- 
ulous voice,  her  cheeks  blanched  to  the  hue  of 
death. 

"  Wed  me,  and  he  is  saved." 

"Never!  mounter!  Thou  hast  doomed  him, 
thou  ehalt  doom  me.  And  were  it  my  doom  to 
linger  and  perish  beside  the  corse  of  him  I  love, 
I  would  embrace  the  doom,  ay,  cling  to  his  corse 
till  death,  rather  than  wed  thee." 

Her  flashing  eye,  impassioned  words,  and  look 
of  bitterest  scorn,  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
fi  md  before  her,  other  than  it  brought  a  smile  to 
his  face. 

"Nay;  it  shall  not  be  so.  I  will  yet  win 
thee."     He  advanced  towards  her. 

"  Back,  back,  touch  me  not,"  she  shrieked. 

His  hand  was  laid  upon  her.  Quicker  than 
thought,  she  plucked  from  his  belt  a  jeweled 
dagger  he  carried  there. 

"  Now  I  am  saved ;  now  I  am  free,"  she  said, 
as  the  pirate  started  back  at  this  sudden,  unex- 
pected act.  "  Advance  one  step  nearer  me,  and 
I  free  myself  and  babe  forever  from  your  power ; 
my  death  be  upon  your  head." 

Spirited  and  determined  were  the  words  of  the 
beautiful  woman,  as  she  stood  with  tho  dagger 
raised  in  her  right  hand,  above  her  bosom  and 
her  child.  Seymour  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  a  kindled  eye,  then  said  :  "  By  Heaven  ! 
thou  hast  nerve,  and  spirit  too.  Ha,  ha  !  thou 
art  well  fit  to  be  a  corsair's  bride,  and  thou  shalt 
be ;  I  swear  it." 

He  sprang  toward  her.  That  moment  sealed 
her  fate.  Quick  as  lightning  the  dagger  de- 
scended into  the  bosom  of  her  child,  and  ere  the 
arm  of  the  pirate  could  stay  hers,  the  reeking 
blade  was  buried  to  the  hilt  in  her  heaving  bo- 
som. Mother  and  child  fell  lifeless  to  the  floor. 
Freed  by  death  from  dishonor,  and  beautiful 
even  in  death,  lay  the  wife  of  Edmund  Elmore, 
weltering  in  her  life's  blood. 

[to  be  continued.! 
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FRBDEBICK  GLEASON, 
P  U  n  L  I  8  n  K  R    AND    1»  H  0  1*  It  I  H  T  0  R . 


U^~  Back  numbers  of  botli  of  ourPojpord, 

from  Jumutiy  Ut,  always  OD  Imiul. 

AMERICAN  LAMBS  AT  COURT. 

Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  flunkey  ism  of 
some  people,  professing  tho  simplicity  of  repub- 
lican manners  and  principles,  too,  when  in  the 
presence  of  royally,  whetlior  "legitimate"  or 
not.  Tho  persons  who  go  abroad,  and  come 
home  again  merely  to  tell  their  friends  thut  the 
Queen  or  Emperor  spoke  to  thorn,  numhur  a 
groat  many  more  than  is  generally  known.  The 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Borne 
Journal  hits  off  ono  such  individual,  of  tho  op- 
posite sex,  in  good  stylo.  "  A  lady  stood  at  our 
side,  who  was  plump,  fat,  and  forty.  Sho  wore 
a  deep  rose  silk  robe,  flounced  up  to  tho  corsnge, 
a  wreath  of  deep  rose-colored  flowers  on  her 
blond  hair,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  bouquet  as 
largo  as  a  market- basket.  At  tho  close  of  a 
quadrille  the  Emperor  came  up  and  bowed  in 
his  easy  and  graceful  manner.  Tho  lady  cour- 
tesied  so  low  that  we  began  to  think  she  would 
never  come  up  again.  Finally,  the  red  wreath 
made  its  appearance,  and  she,  by  d  nt  of  strug- 
gling, rose  head  and  shoulders  abovo  the  waves 
of  her  confusion.  The  Emperor  addressed  to 
her  a  few  words.  The  lady  looked  up  to  the 
ceiling,  hung  tho  lids  of  her  eyes  upon  her  eye- 
brows, and  squeezed  the  reply  between  her  con- 
torted lips  so  hard  that  we  were  certain  it  would 
be  nothing  when  it  did  come.  His  Majesty  kept 
his  gravity,  and  addressed  her  again.  This 
time  down  came  the  lid  of  her  right  eye  and  up 
went  the  left  corner  of  her  mouth,  while  the  ter- 
rified reply  crept  out  at  the  depressed  angle. 
The  Emperor  smiled,  bowed,  and  passed  on, 
shaking  with  suppressed  laughter." 


MESSINA. 

The  view  on  page  152  of  Messina,  in  Italy,  is 
from  the  lighthouse  seen  in  the  left  hand  fore- 
ground. This  beautiful  town  lies  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sicily,  and  only  four  miles  from 
the  Calabrian  shore  opposite.  The  town  is  built, 
as  the  picture  shows,  on  the  side  of  a  steep  bill 
and  along  its  base  on  the  seashore.  Messina 
enjoys  more  trade  than  any  other  town  in  Sicily. 
Silk  manufacture  is  here  carried  on  to  a  very 
large  extent,  several  thousand  hands  being  en- 
gaged in  it.  The  exports  are  wine  and  spirits, 
linseed,  olive  oil,  oranges  and  lemons,  rags,  su- 
mac and  corn.  On  the  verge  of  the  hills  to  the 
right  is  the  tower  in  which  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion,  of  England,  was  once  confined,  on  his  ad- 
venturous way  to  the  Crusades.  The  harbor  of 
Messina  is  the  finest  by  far  in  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean. 


Earey,  the  horse-tamer,  has  been  coining 
money  in  Paris.  He  chanced,  one  evening,  to 
employ  a  wretched  interpreter,  who  knew  little 
of  grammar,  and  mixed  up  the  parts  of  speech 
with"a  most  lordly  carelessness.  The  audience 
in  the  farther  benches  could  not  hear  him,  and 
so  called  out,  "  Louder !  louder  1"  Upon  which 
the  interpreter  replied,  "  If  you  had  taken  the 
6eata  nearer,  (which  cost  twice  as  much,)  you 
would  find  no  trouble  in  hearing  me  I"  The 
impudent  fellow  was  driven  out  of  the  ring  in 
no  time,  glad  to  go  with  whole  bones. 


Speaking  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  the 
weather,  as  a  general  thing,  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  Springfield  Republican  remarks,  with 
wonderful  sang  froid,  that  the  "  Father  of  his 
Country  "  was  undoubtedly  a  very  clever  gen- 
tleman, but  he  was  born  at  a  bad  time  of  the 
year  for  a  pleasant  holiday  !     Too  true. 


Ubiquitous  George  Francis  Train  is  going  to 
start  a  paper  in  Paris,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  French  government.  It  will  appear  in  Eng- 
lish, instead  of  French. 


HPIMMJ-'iniK. 

Tho  blood  hiph  quickly  down  the  stairway  of 
Lho  pulses,  when  tho  thoughi  suddenly  starts  in 
the  mind  thai  a  now  spring  [s  at  hand  !  it  is  in 
itsolf  enlivening.  Instantly  groan  meadows 
stretch  nut  before  tho  vision,  groonor  than  over 

before;   the   bl'OOkfl  run  wild  wild    lho    music    of 

their  own  gurgling  and  dashing  sound  ;  the  cat- 
tle low  on  the  distant  bills ;  sprays  En  the  wood 
are  sprinkled  with  buds,  thai  open  like  countless 
parasols  to  screen  tho  groveB  from  tho  furious 
heats  of  Bummor;  tho  poultry  are  nlivc  with  ex- 
citement, and  bons'-nosta  without  number  urn 
hunted  and  discovered  in  tho  remaining  hay  on 
tho  scaffold  and  in  the  bay  ;  tho  boy  astride,  tho 
old  plough-horse  whistles  as  ho  drums  bis  dirty 
feet  ugninsl  the  animal's  Bides,  and  a  long,  rich 

flllTOW  of  dork  mOUld  OpCnS  tO  receive  the  genial 

influences  of  tho  sun ;  dandelions  star  the  lawns, 
and  spangle  the  roadsides  with  vegetable  gold  ; 
trout  leap  in  tho  streams  for  adventurous  insects 
and  flies  ;  calves  bleat  in  their  pens  ;  the  old 
turkeys  are  oil' "stealing  their  nests  ;"  tho  robins 
are  building  in  lho  npple-trec  at  the  corner  of  the 
garden  ;  tho  bees  drive  afield  early,  and  come 
back  homo  late  and  laden ;  tho  scent  of  the  li- 
lacs drifts  in  at  the  open  windows  ;  and  another 
life,  newer  than  any  life  yet  known,  appears  to 
have  been  ushered  in. 

The  return  of  Spring  furnishes,  each  year,  a 
new  and  fresh  experience.  Not  a  living  soul  hut 
greets  it  with  a  heart  overflowing  with  gladness, 
and  those  especially  who  have,  worn  away  tho 
long  winter  patiently  under  the  heavy  hand  of 
sickness  and  Buffering.  If  wo  could  but  imagine 
a  world  where  Springs  camo  but  once  to  each  in- 
habitant, what  a  season  of  merry-making  would 
not  the  spring-time  form  1  Our  Springs  are  ac- 
cused of  fickleness  and  sour  tempers,  we  know ; 
but,  after  all,  we  get  glimpses  of  a  still  more 
beautiful  world,  now  and  then,  before  they  leave 
us,  and  we  sorrow  that  they  have  gone  so  soon. 


Mnri&'ftic  ffintlirrings. 


French  wines,  which  now  pay  twenty-four 
cents  per  bottle  when  imported  into  England, 
will  henceforth  be  admitted  at  four  cents  a  bot- 
tle, which  will  tend  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  claret,  and  diminish  that  of  port  and  sherry 
wines,  which  are  very  greatly  brandied,  to  in- 
crease their  strength  and  adapt  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish palate,  accustomed  to  strong  wine.  The 
substitution  of  claret  for  the  fiery  wines  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  (not  naturally  so,  but  brandied  for 
English  drinkers,)  will  have  a  tendency  to  make 
Temperance  fashionable  in  England. 


Captain  McClintock  tells  us,  in  his  "  Voyage 
of  the  Fox,"  that  there  is  no  delicacy  like  baked 
puppy,  among  the  Sandwich  Islanders.  He  says 
that,  during  his  stay  at  the  islands,  he  was  once 
invited  to  a  feast,  and  had  to  feign  disappoint- 
ment as  well  as  he  could  when  told  that  puppy 
was  so  extremely  scarce  it  could  not  be  procured 
in  time,  and,  therefore,  sucking  pig  was  substi- 
tuted. The  Sandwich  Islands  wouldn't  be  such 
a  bad  place  for  some  of  our  «n-bakcd  "  puppies" 
to  go  to,  for  the  sake  of  putting  on  a  finish. 


Am  odd  Taste. — It  is  said  that  Burton  revised 
an  obituary  notice  of  himself,  just  before  his 
death,  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  New  York 
papers. 


The  Literary  Companion. — We  have  be- 
fore spoken  in  favor  of  this  weekly  paper,  pub- 
lished by  F.  Gleason,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  again  recommending  it  to 
the  lovers  of  good  reading.  It  is  printed  in 
quarto  form,  of  16  large  pages  ;  and  is  decided- 
ly the  handsomest  and  best  literary  paper  in  the 
United  States.  The  very  best  writers  in  the 
country  are  engaged  as  its  contributors.  The 
price  is  but  two  dollars  a  year  per  single  copy, 
or  three  dollars  for  two  copies  for  a  year. — Old 
Colony  Memorial,  Plymouth,  Mass. 


The  Brahmins  are  said  to  be  very  early  risers. 
A  convert  in  this  country  from  among  them  re- 
cently remarked  of  this  habit  of  getting  up  be- 
times, that  "if  the  sun  sees  one  of  them  in  bed, 
the  fourteen  generations  of  his  ancestors  will  be 
punished  in  eternity."  This  is  their  belief.  No 
wonder  the  poor  dogs  can't  sleep. 


On  dit — that  Miss  Kate  Dickens,  daughter  of 
Charles  Dickens,  is  to  marry  Mr.  Charles  Col- 
lins, brother  of  Wilkie  Collins,  the  novelist. 


Not  less  than  four  members  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament  are  reported  to  have  been  on  board 
the  lost  steamship  Hungarian. 


A  new  effort  is  making  in  England  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Jamaica.  It  is 
started  by  Manchester  capitalists. 


The  Si ii I e  goVCl  linn  ni  ol   '  In  -on  ii   nil  i  iii  i  ii  (I 

on  iti  tho  second  Biory  of  a  brhk  stoic  In  Siilcm. 

The  annual  production  of  Iron  in  lho  f  nited 
States  Is  850,000  ions,  rallied  nl  0BOf(  00,000. 

Ai  n  Mile  of  real  estate  in  London,  the  proper- 
n   old  hi  fhe  ratoof  $4,000  <>""  per  aero. 

Among  tho  hostile  parties  now  cod  ten  ding  in 
Africa,  there  are  thrco  Subbuihs  celebrated  iii 
eneh  week. 

Edward  Everett hns  been  delivering  his  oration 
on  Wiihliingion  in  South  Bostoni    Ii  mill  draws 

everywhere. 

The  robber  who  entered  a  liouso  in  Cincinnati, 
Bald  the  hardest  part  of  his  business  was  to  stop 
a  woman's  mouth. 

St.  Petersburg  accounts  stato  the  financial  po- 
sition of  Russia  continues  to  bo  a  Bubject  of 
much  anxiety. 

Louis  Napoleon  has,  wince  he  assumed  power, 
added  thirty  pictures  to  the  Louvre,  which  cost 
nearly  1,000,000  francs. 

The  Philadelphia  papers  urge  tho  legislature 
to  appoint  a  eus  metro  inn  pee  tor  to  stand  be- 
tween the  public  and  the  gnu  company. 

The  business  of  making  v>  ati  lies  is  lo  be  estab- 
lished at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  as  soon  us  tho  ncccbsory 
arrangements  can  be  m<dc. 

Mi's.  Alice  Day,  of  Ncwlmrn,  N.  Y.,  was 
lately  delivered  of  four  sturdy  boys.  "Wo 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth." 

Fifty  children,  averaging  aboir,  twelve  years  of 
age,  were  sent  oft"  recently  to  homes  selected  fin| 
them  in  11  inois,  from  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum. 

Tho  N.  Y.  Herald  starts  the  canard  that  Gen- 
eral Houston,  with  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
gallar  t  Tcxans  is  about  to  invade  and  subjugate 
Mexico. 

The  entire  village  of  Stamping  Ground, 
S'Ott  County,  Ky.,  has  been  laid  waste  by  fire, 
and  the  total  loss  is  placed  at  from  525,000  to 
$30,000- 

Kenncy,  the  well  known  sculptor  of  Worces- 
ter, is  at  Washington,  endeavoring  to  get  an 
appropriation  for  an  equestrian  statue  of  Lafay- 
ette, to  be  executed  by  himself. 

The  New  Orleans  Crescent  estimates  the  crop 
of  cotton  already  received  at  all  ports  or  depots, 
at  3,61S,594  bales,  and  says  the  grand  total  of 
the  season  will  be  4,400,OUO  bales. 

It  is  stated  as  a  fact  that  every  President  of  the 
United  States  was,  at  some  period  of  his  life, 
either  before  or  after  his  election,  a  practical  far- 
mer. 

"  The  Grape  Growers'  Association  "  of  Hart- 
ford, Ct,,  at  a  meeting,  January  10th,  recom- 
mended the  following  varieties  for  general  culti- 
vation, in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  : 
Diana,  Hartford  Prolific,  Isabella,  Concord. 

The  navy  department  has  received  advices 
from  Commodore  Tatnall,  dated  Hong  Kong, 
November  26th.  He  was  preparing  to  leave 
there  on  the  1st  of  February,  with  the  Japanese 
Commissioners. 

The  successful  laying  of  the  telegraphic  cable 
between  Singapore  and  Batavia  has  occasioned 
the  interchange  of  complimentary  messages,  not 
only  between  the  governments  of  the  two  de- 
pendencies, but  also  between  the  merchants  of 
both  places. 

A  French  periodical  states  that  a  Prefect  of 
Corsica,  Monsieur  Guibeya,  having  lately  exam- 
ined the  registers  of  the  town  of  Calvi,  has  dis- 
covered in  them  the  record  of  the  birth  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus — making  him  consequently  a 
countryman  of  Napoleon.  Genoa  has  been  usu- 
ally regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Columbus. 


The  inimitable  Ravels  were  last  at  C!  ailcston. 


jForrijjn  J&fecfllang* 

The  news  from  China  and  Japan  is  not  of  im- 
portance. 

Revolutionary  outbreaks  are  constantly  oc- 
curring in  the  vicinity  of  Naples. 

The  Spaniards  are  reported  to  have  taken  the 
city  of  Tetuan. 

The  Pope  threatens  to  excommunicate  King 
Victor  Emanuel. 

.  Austria  has  placed  the  Venetian  territory  un- 
der martial  law. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  in  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  to  abolish  the  church  rate. 

Marshal  O'Donnell  has  been  created  Duke  of 
Tetuan. 

The  Pope  talks  of  a  foreign  loan  of  50,000,000 
francs. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  France 
and  England  is  to  remain  in  force  for  ten  years. 

The  commander  of  the  French  in  Italy  has 
been  ordered,  so  it  is  said,  to  occupy  Tus- 
cany, making  Florence  his  headquarters. 

The  principal  men  of  Savoy  have  made  an 
appeal  to  England,  through  the  papers,  against 
the  annexation  of  that  country  to  France. 

Austria  has  not  yet  given  her  answer  to  the 
proposal  of  England  relative  to  the  settlement 
of  the  Italian  question. 

Napoleon  will  probably  publish  his  disinclina- 
tion to  meddle  with  the  affairs  either  of  Savoy 
or  Nice. 

The  Austrians  are  engaged  in  supplying  the 
fortresses  in  the  quadrilateral  with  heavy  rifled 
cannon. 


.SnnUS  of  ffiolo. 

Believe  ono  who  has  experience  to  justify  bin 
opinion. 

The  greate  I  gluttons  ore  those  who  iced  upon 
slander. 

'I  hero  Is  no  Borrow  in    the   hitman    heart    that 

will  not  finally  In  i  itsolf  to  sloop. 

The  gea  is  not  a  rich  soil,  yot  rich  crops  aro 
com  tuntly  produced  by  plow  tng  It. 

The  moni  pkilful  deceiver  cannot  deceive  us 
half  so  cosily  us  wo  deceive  ourselves. 

lie  who  Labors  for  mankind,  without  s  rare  for 
himself,  has  already  begun  bis  immortality. 

(.oil  manifests  himself  to  it*  by  the  idea  of  iho 
true,  by  tho  idea  of  the  good,  by  tho  idea  of  tho 
beautiful. 

Prosperity  ought  nol  to  build  in  up  of  stone. 
We  ought  to  grow  softer,  like  f  ait   beneath  the 

rip    lllllj;  Mill. 

TrUO friends  are  the  whole  world  lo  one  anoth- 
er, and  he  that  i«  a  friend  to  biimrll'  irf  a  Ii  inul 
to  mankind.  There  in  no  relish  in  the  possess* 
ion  of  anything  without  a  partner. 

Tin-  great  designs  that  have  Ik  en  digested  and 

matured,  and  lho  great  literary  works  that    have 

been  begun  and  unudied  iu  prison*,  prove  that 
tyrants  have  not.  yet  discovered  any  ihaitm  that 
can  fetter  the  mind. 

A  great  advantage  of  friendship  is  the  oppor- 
tunity of  receiving  good  advice.  Jl  is  dangerous 
relying  ulways  upon  our  own  opinion.  Biiscro- 
blci  is  his  case  who,  when  he  needs,  hath  none  to 
adniLiiish  him. 


Solver's  ©lia. 


Which  is  the  heaviest  horse  on  the  road  1  A 
led  horse. 

"When  is  a  chair  like  a  lady's  dress'*  When 
it  i*  sat-in. 

Universal  sympathy — When  a  crew  of  whale- 
men cry  because  tliey  see  whale's  blul>ber. 

Why  fre  shepherds  and  fishernrn  like  beg- 
gers  ?     Because  they  live  by  hook  and  by  croo/c. 

Why  did  the  lady  who  purchased  the  dumb- 
waiter return  it  next  day?  Because  it  would 
not  answer. 

An  Irishman,  trying  to  pat,  out  a  gaslight 
with  his  fingers,  cried  out,  "  Och,  murder,  the 
divil  a  wick's  in  it." 

It  is  observed  of  a  deceased  lawyer,  that  he 
left  but  few  effects  ;  on  which  a  female  remarked 
that  he  had  but  few  can- ca- 
lf a  man  is  bitten  by  a  dog,  he  is  most  likely, 
whether  the  animal  has  the  hydrophobia  or  not, 
to  get  mad. 

Seeing  a  cellar  nearly  finished,  a  waggish 
friend  of  ours  remarked  that  it  was  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a  story. 

Old  Brown  being  asked  what  was  the  first 
thing  necessary  toward  winning  the  love  of  a 
woman,  answered,  "  an  opportunity." 

Among  articles  daily  advertised,  are  "ma- 
hogany children's  chairs."  The  father  of  this 
wonderful  family  must  have  been  one  of  the 
"  Woods." 

The  following  direction  appeared  on  a  letter 
recently  delivered  at  a  post-office  "down  east," 
"For  Elizabeth  Jane  Spencer,  a  tall  woman 
with  two  little  boys." 
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This  paper  presents,  every  week,  an  agreeable  melange 
of  the  notable  events  and  literature  of  the  time.  Its  col- 
umns always  contain  a  goodly  store  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  Poetic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  so  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  tho  day ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 

WIT  AND  HXTMOR. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.    Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  by  eminent  artists,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will 
contain  views  of  every  important  City,  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service;  with  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AN  TTNEIVALLED  COEPS  OF  CONTBIB  UTORS 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  is  conducted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  that  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  printed  upon  fine  paper,  from 
new  and  beautiful  typo. 
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One  copy  of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial  "  and  one  copy  of 
the  "  Literary  Companion,  one  year,  £3,00 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  DepotB  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  tho  corner  of  Tremont 
and  Bromficld  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 
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Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
GUARD  WELT,  THT  WAT. 


BT  FRANK  WATERS. 


Guard  well  thy  way — heed  not  the  worldly  ecoto, 
Whose  hateful  finger  would  a  weaker  mind  distress, 

Try  utmost  power  a  noble  mind  to  form, 
Cast  love  around — 'twill  bring  you  happiness. 

Guard  well  thy  way — let  not  the  jest,  the  jeer 
Of  earth's  low  rabble  thy  good  resolution  shake ; 

'Tia  better  for  to  livo  in  godly  fear, 
Than  heed  tho  skeptic,  and  your  God  forsake. 

Guard  well  thy  way — leave  worldly  thoughts  behind, 
Aspire  to  nobleness  of  mind  and  heavenly  things ; 

Seek  ye  the  path  the  good  and  noble  find, 
That  pleasure,  unalloyed,  supernal  brings. 

Guard  well  thy  way — seek  not  a  wider  path ; 

Rather  stand  still,  than  from  it  proudly  stray, 
Lest  you  incur  the  just,  the  piercing  wrath 

Of  a  justy  Deity.     Guard  well  thy  way. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

DECIDED    AT    LAST. 


BY   J.    HENRY    SYMOND9. 


David  Phipps  wns  a  young  man  of  fine 
habits,  and  no  person  could  say  aught  against 
his  character ;  there  was  but  one  fault  with  him 
as  a  man — everybody  said  that  he  waa  nearly  a 
lifetime  making  up  his  mind — that  he  lacked  de- 
cision ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  everybody 
spoke  ihe  truth. 

When  David  was  a  boy,  it  was  said  of  him 
that  he  was  offered  his  choice  between  a  fruit  pie 
from  the  confectioner's  or  a  melon  from  the 
market,  and  that  before  he  could  make  up  Irs 
mind  which  to  take,  the  one  soured  and  the 
other  grew  rotten. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  his  parents  received  a 
visit  from  one  of  his  uncles,  who  resided  in  a 
smalt  town  in  one  of  the  neighboring  counties, 
who  was  intending  to  remain  in  the  city  over 
night,  and  promised  David  that  he  would  take 
him  to  one  of  the  theatres  that  evening,  which 
ever  one  lie  preferred.  The  youngster  was  so 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  visit,  for  tho 
first  time  in  his  life,  to  a  playhouse — and  the  at- 
tractions to  each  place  of  entertainment  were  so 
great — that  he  found  it  impossible  to  decide 
which  would  prove  the  most  profitable  and 
amusing  to  him,  till  nearly  an  hour  after  tho 
time  for  the  curtain  to  rise ;  so  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  home,  and  forego  the  pleasures  of 
witnessing  tragedy  and  farce. 

As  David  grew  older  the  habit  grew  upon 
him.  He  attended  schools,  and  studied  certain 
branches,  merely  because  his  tastes  were  not  con- 
sulted in  the  matter;  but,  after  he  graduated  at 
Harvard,  he  was  asked  what  profession  he  would 
choose ;  he  wished  time  to  think  the  matter 
over,  and  time  was  allowed  him.  Over  a  year 
passed  by  and  he  had  not  decided  ;  so,  one  day 
after  dinner,  his  father  informed  him  that  he 
might  make  preparations  to  enter  the  office  of 
James  Rudley,  Esq.,  the  next  week,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  law.  Phipps  read  Blackstone 
and  Coke  nearly  a  year,  and  then  concluded 
that  he  should  never  make  a  lawyer.  At  this 
time  war  was  declared  with  Mexico,  and  our 
hero  was  offered  a  commission  in  the  army ; 
but  before  he  could  decide  which  arm  of  the 
service  he  would  prefer,  the  forces  were  full,  and 
the  war  was  half  fought.  This  was  rather  a 
severe  blow  to  David,  who  was  becoming  fully 
convinced  that  there  was  glory  in  war,  just  as 
lie  was  informed  that  there  was  no  military  title 
left  for  him.  After  this  he  thought  of  the  Arts 
a  few  months  ;  he  examined  paintings,  listened 
to  music  and  courted  the  muses  ;  but  lie  became 
neither  artist,  singer,  nor  poet — though  he  often 
dreamed  that  he  was  all  three. 

What  he  would  next  have  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  is  a  matter  of  doubt ;  for  while  he  was 
thinking  of  the  matter,  previous  to  a  decision, 
his  father  died  leaving  him  an  orphan,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  worthy  uncle  in  the  country. 
Fer  several  months  business  was  not  to  be 
thought  of;  then,  one  day  after  dinner,  David's 
uncle  informed  him  that  his  property  was  suffi- 
cient, but  that  he  must  have  some  pursuit,  some- 
thing to  occupy  his  time. 

"  Give  me  two  months  to  think  of  the  mat- 
ter?" asked  the  nephew. 

So  the  uncle  granted  the  two  months'  delay, 
and  David  improved  the  time  in  making  a  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  his  two  cousins,  Georgianna 
and  Laura — charming  girls — with  exactly  op- 
posite styles  of  beauty.  The  two  months 
glided  away  much  quicker  than  the  young  man 


thought  for — in  such  good  company — and  he 
was  a  little  surprised  one  day  by  bis  uncle  ask- 
ing: 

"  Well,  David,  my  boy,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  V 

"  David  hesitated,  colored  slightly,  and  finally 
stammered  out — "  Travel,  I  think." 

"  Ah — I  see,"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 
"  You're  in  love  with  one  of  the  girls.  Well, 
go  away,  and  be  gone  a  year,  think  the  matter 
over  well,  and,  when  you  come  back,  which  ever 
one  you  want  shall  be  yours." 

The  young  man  thanked  his  uncle  for  his 
kindness,  made  preparations  to  leave,  and  in  a 
few  days  took  the  steamer  for  Europe.  During 
the  whole  year  of  travel  lie  was  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind  which  of  his  two  cousins  he  ad- 
mired the  most.  One  minute  he  preferred 
Georgianna,  the  eldest,  the  next  he  thought 
Laura  the  most  charming  ;  and  upon  his  return 
to  his  uncle's — at  the  expiration  of  the  year — 
the  was  as  much  in  doubt  in  regard  to  which  of 
the  two  he  liked  the  best,  as  ever.  For  several 
weeks  after  his  return  he  was  constantly  with 
the  young  ladies — he  walked  and  rode  with 
them,  talked  and  sang  with  them — and  con- 
trived a  hundred  little  ways  to  amuse  them  and 
himself  at  the  same  time.  How  long  this 
flirtation  would  have  gone  on  it  is  impossible  to 
say  ;  but,  one  afternoon  the  three  were  surprised 
by  the  old  gentleman,  who  abruptly  asked  : 

"  Come,  children,  when  are  you  going  to 
favor  as  with  a  wedding  V 

The  girls  took  flight  across  the  garden  to- 
wards the  house,  leaving  David  biting  his  lips 
aud  blushing  in  ihe  presence  of  his  uncle. 
"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  the  latter,  after 
they  had  stood  silent  several  moments. 

"  Why,  sir,  I  haven't  proposed  yet,"  repUed 
the  young  man. 

"Not  proposed  yet?"  repeated  the  uncle  in 
astonishment. 

"  No,  I  was  making  up  my  mind  which  I 
should  liko  the  best — as  a  wife." 

"  Making  up  your  mind  ?  Why,  boy,  you've 
been  long  enough  about  it  to  have  married  a 
dozen  wives !"  aud  the  testy  old  gentleman 
brought  his  foot  to  tho  ground  quite  smartly, 
and  followed  tho  girls  to  the  house,  where  he 
learned  from  their  lips  of  David's  general  and 
impartial  attentions. 

That  evening,  the  old  gentleman  talked  of 
closing  the  house  and  spending  the  winter  with 
his  daughters  in  town.  His  nephew  took  the 
hint,  and  tho  next  morning  announced  his  im- 
mediate departure  to  England. 

But  David  did  not  go  to  England,  he  only 
left  the  villa,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  town. 
Neither  did  his  uncle  close  liis  house  in  the 
country ;  he  only  cleared  it  of  one  whom,  he 
thought,  had  been  imposing  upon  his  good 
nature.  Only  one  person  was  sorry  for  this 
change  in  the  affairs,  and  that  was  Georgianna, 
tho  eldest  cousin.  She  loved  her  eccentric 
cousin,  notwithstanding  his  little  faults,  with  all 
a  woman's  strong  pure  love.  For  months  she 
had  anxiously  waited  in  hopes  of  hearing  from 
his  lips  the  longed-for  avowal,  and  its  accom- 
panying question.  Now  that  he  was  away,  she 
bent  all  her  energies  in  one  direction ;  her  aim 
was  to  bring  him  back — to  make  him  prefer 
her — and  propose.  To  this  end  she  devoted 
weeks  to  laying  a  plan,  which  it  would  take 
months  to  dcvelope. 

The  summer  came,  laden  with  its  gorgeous 
flowers  and  its  magnificent  fruits — followed  by 
autumn,  with  her  golden  grain  aud  varigated 
woods.  David  heard  often  from  his  uncle's ; 
and,  as  winter  drew  near,  ho  heard  that  one  of 
his  cousins  was  about  being  married,  which  one 
he  was  not  informed.  A  few  days  before  Christ- 
mas he  received  an  invitation  to  attend-  the  an- 
nual dinner,  and  the  note  seemed  10  imply  that 
there  was  something  behind  the  dinner.  He 
alighted  from  the  cars  at  the  little  depot,  which 
is  some  two  miles  from  his  uncle's  villa,  where 
he  met  John,  the  coachman,  with  the  family 
carriage,  ready  to  take  him  to  the  house. 

"Are  you  going  to  stop  until  after  the  wed- 
ding, sir  V  asked  John,  respectfully,  as  they 
walked  towards  the  carriage. 

"  Wedding !  What  wedding  1"  asked  the 
young  man  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  Laura's  !  New  Year's  Day !"  re- 
plied John,  as  he  closed  the  door  and  put  up  the 
steps. 

"  So  Laura  is  to  be  married  !"  soliloquized 
David,  as  he  rode  towards  the  house.  "  I  ought 
to  have  won  her  myself;  but,  then,  Georgianna 
is  the  handsomest  mid  the  most  accomplished 


after  all,  I  think  ;"  and  he  consoled  himself  by 
being  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  choice — when 
there  was  only  one  left  to  choose  from.  As  he 
sprang  from  the  carriage  on  the  lawn  he  met 
another  of  the  servants,  who  exclaimed  : 

"  Ah,  Master  David,  you're  just  in  time  for 
the  weddings." 

"  Weddings  3"  repented  the  young  man  to 
himself,  as  he  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house.  He  met  no  one  but  his  uncle  in  the 
hall,  who  greeted  him  with  : 

"Well,  boy,  I'm  glad  to  welcome  you  back, 
now  that  both  my  daughters  are  out  of  dan- 
ger!" 

"  Why,  are  they  both  to  be  married  ?"  asked 
David. 

"  I  hope  so  !"  replied  the  father. 

"  I  did  not  know  that   Georgianna  was  cn- 


"  She  has  received  very  decided  attentions 
from  a  yoimg  man  for  several  months." 

"  When  are  they  to  be  married  V  asked  the 
nephew. 

"  Well,  I  haven't  heard  the  day  set,  but  the 
young  fellow  received  my  consent  several  months 
ago." 

"  When  is  Laura's  wedding  solemnized  ?" 

"  Not  till  aiter  Christmas." 

David  went  to  the  room  assigned  him,  to 
make  his  toilet  preparatory  to  dinner  in  rather 
an  unenviable  mood ;  he  had  never  before 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  his  ultimately  taking 
one  of  his  fair  cousins  in  marriage — ho  had  onlv 
been  waiting,  trying  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
he  should  like  the  best.  When  he  heard  of  the 
proposed  marriage  of  Laura,  he  thought  that  he 
would  wed  her  sister  immediately ;  but,  before 
he  could  propose,  he  learned  that  she  was  en- 
gaged. Then  he  really  regretted  his  lack  of  de- 
cision ;  for,  by  it,  he  had  met  with  a  loss  that 
he  severely  felt.  At  the  diuner-table  he  met 
both  the  young  ladies,  they  treated  him  politely, 
but  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  that  easy, 
genial  manner,  with  which  they  generally  greet- 
ed him,  which  he  accounted  for  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  both  engaged.  After  dinner, 
while  the  old  gentleman  lingered  over  his  wine, 
David  escorted  the  young  ladies  back  to  the 
parlor,  and  in  a  few  moments  Laura  excused 
herself,  leaving  her  sister  with  her  cousin. 

"  There  have  been  great  changes  since  I  left 
the  villa,"  remarked  David. 

"  Yes,  every  place  changes  more  or  less,"  re- 
sponded Georgianna. 

"  But  changes  have  taken  place  that  I  did  not 
anticipate,"  continued  the  young  man. 

"  What  has  transpired  that  surprises  you  J" 
asked  his  companion. 

"  The  intended  marriage  of  your  sister." 

"  Why,  do  you  consider  her  unworthy  a  hus- 
band, or  do  you  think  her  too  young  !" 

"  0,  no — neither.  Only — I — '  and  tho  young 
man  stammered  and  appeared  very  confused. 

"Perhaps  you  are  acquainted  with  her  in- 
tended husband  V 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  heard  his 
name." 

"  Ah  !  he  is  a  fine,  noble  fellow,  you  should 
know  him — he  is  a  model  man — nearly  equal 
to — "  aud  Miss  Georgianna  stopped  short  and 
blushed  slightly. 

David  noticed  this,  and  said  : 

"  Perhaps  there  will  be  another  wedding,  in  a 
week  or  two,  after  that  of  Laura's." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  young  lady,  and  she 
blushed  again. 

"  May  I  ask  who  the  fortunate  gentleman 
is  i" 

"  Certainly."    • 

"  But,  I  mean,  have  you  any  objection  to  tell- 
ing me  who  h6  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  one." 

"  What  is  that  ?" 

"  I  should  prefer  to  ascertain  mj-self  before  I 
told  others,"  replied  the  lady. 

"  What,  are  you  not  engaged  V  asked  David. 

"  I  am  not."  ■»  ,  ,. 

"Would  you  accept  the  heart  and  hand  of 
your  cousin,  who  has  finally  decided  that  he 
truly  loves  you?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  and  Georgianna  allowed 
herself  to  be  kissed,  for  her  ruse  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

On  Christmas  eve  there  was  a  wedding  at  the 
villa.  After  the  ceremonies,  which  made  David 
and  his  cousin  man  and  wife,  tho  young  man 
stepped  up  to  his  uncle  and  asked  : 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  to  whom  you  gave 
your  consent  to  his  mTvrriagc  with  Georgi- 
anna ?" 


"Her  husband,"  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
smiling. 

"  O,  I  see  through  it  all  now.  It  was  a  plan 
in  which  you  have  all  conspired  to  catch  me  ; 
but,  I  am  a  most  willing  prey.  Is  Laura  not 
to  be  married  though  V 

"Yea,  sir,  if  your  uncle  will  give  his  con- 
sent ?"  replied  a  fine  looking  young  man,  com- 
ing towards  the  group  with  Laura  upon  his 
arm.  v 

"  And  I  give  my  consent — provided  you  favor 
us  with  another  wedding  party  New  Year's 
Day  !" — answered  the  old  gentleman. 


PRUDENCE. 

Prudence,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  prudence  ! 
But  what  is  prudence  1  Not  meanness — not  to 
possess  a  niggardly  disposition.  To  be  prudent 
is  not  to  be  wasteful ;  but  to  save  everything 
you  can  for  your  own  and  others'  use — a  pin 
and  a  penny,  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  potato,  a 
scrap  of  paper  and  an  inch  of  cloth.  This  dis- 
position is  far  more  removed  from  parsimony, 
and  is  a  virtue  which  all  should  appreciate.  It 
is  painful  to  witness  the  waste  in  some  families. 
Large  piece  of  bread  are  suffered  to  mould,  and 
are  then  given  to  the  hogs ;  potatoes  become 
sour  and  are  useless,  and  the  leavings  of  a  good 
meal  to-day  arc  thrown  away,  when  they  might 
answer  for  to-morrow's  dinner.  With  snch  peo- 
ple it  is  waste,  nothing  but  waste.  Wood  is 
lavishly  tlirown  upon  the  fire,  chairs  and  tables 
are  broken,  and  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar  tho 
house  looks  r  s  if  some  stray  bolt  of  lightning 
had  hren  wandering  about. 

We  love  economical  people — we  do  sincerely 
— and  never  have  we  bad  reason  to  complain  of 
their  me  inncss.  Everything  about  their  dwel- 
lings looks  neat  and  tidy,  and  when  you  sit  down 
to  a  meal,  you  can  cat  comfortably,  without 
thinking  of  the  peck  of  dirt. 

Our  young  men  and  women  miss  it  sadly 
when  they  expend  so  much  upon  their  persons. 

Every  week  or  two  they  want  something  new, 
before  their  old  garments  are  half  worn  out. 
They  must  learn  prudence,  or  want  at  some  fu- 
ture day  will  sit  on  their  door-steps. 


SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  wns  once  riding  over  Salis- 
bury Plain,  when  a  boy  keeping  sheep  called  to 
him,  "  Sir,  yon  had  better  make  haste  on,  or 
you  will  get  a  wet  jacket."  Newton,  looking 
round  and  observing  neither  clouds  nor  a  speck 
on  the  horizon,  jogged  on,  taking  very  little 
notice  of  the  rustic's  information.  He  had  made 
hnt  a  few  miles,  when  a  storm,  suddenly  arising, 
drenched  him  to  the  skin.  Surprised  af  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain how  an  ignorant  boy  had  attained  a  pre- 
cision of  knowledge  of  tho  weather,  of  which,  tho 
wisest  philosophers  would  be  proud,  he  rode 
back,  wet  as  he  was.  "  My  lad,"  said  Newton, 
"  I'll  give  thee  a  guinea  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  how 
thou  canst  foretell  the  weather  so  truly."  "  Will 
ye,  sir?  I  will  then;"  and  the  boy,  scratching 
his  head,  and  holding  out  his  hand  for  the 
guinea ;  "  Now,  sir,"  having  received  the 
money,  and  pointing  to  his  sheep,  "  when  you 
see  that  black  ram  turn  his  tail  towards  the 
wind,  'tis  a  sure  sign  of  rain  within  an  hour." 
"  What !"  exclaimed  the  philosopher,  "  must  I, 
in  order  to  foretell  the  weather,  stay  here  and 
watch  which  way  that  black  ram  turns  his 
tail  V  "  Yes,  sir."  Off  rode  Newton,  quit© 
satisfied  with  his  discovery. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOLDIER. 

In  the  battle  of ,  Colonel  Jessup,  sus- 
pecting that  his  troops  had  expended  nearly  all 
their  cartridges,  passing  along  tho  rear  of  the 
line,  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  fact.  Several 
soldiers  who  lay  mortally  wounded,  some  of  them 
actually  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hearing  the  in- 
quiiy,  forgot  for  a  moment,  in  their  devotion  to 
their  country,  both  the  paiu  they  endured  «and 
rhc  approach  of  death,  and  called  out,  each  one 
for  himself,  "  Here  are  cartridges  in  my  box — 
take  and  distribute  them  among  my  compan- 
ions." 

A  soldier  in  the  line  exclaimed  to  his  com- 
mander, "  My  musket  is  shot  to  piece*."  His 
comrade,  who  lay  expiring  with  his  wounds  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  replied  in  a  voice 
scarcely  audible,  "My  musket  is  in  excellent 
order — take  and  use  her." 

It  is  no  extravagance  to  assert,  that  an  army 
of  such  men,  commanded  by  officers  of  corres- 
ponding merit  is  literally  invincible. 


At  a  public  "  Tea  Party  "  recently  held  in  one 
of  our  country  towns,  where  "  sentiments  "  were 
in  order,  a  timid  bachelor  was  bold  enough  to 
remind  the  ladies  that  leap  year  was  upon  them, 
by  offering  the  following : 

Three  long  dreary  years  I  have  waited  for  this, 
Now  if  you'll  pop  the  question,  1-11  surely  say  yes. 

To  which  the  lady  promptly  responded  as 
follows  : 

The  man  without  courage  to  do  his  own  wooing. 
May  do  his  own  washing,  and  baking,  and  ee-.ung. 

The  bachelor  looked  Despair. 


Men's  lives  shou'd  he  like  the  day's,  more 
beautiful  in  the  evening ;  or,  like  the  season,  a 
glow  with  promise,  aud  the  autumn,  rich  with 
golden  sheaves  ;  where  good  works  and  deeds 
have  ripened  on  the  field. 


G  LEA  SON'S   PICTORIAL. 
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HANDSOMELY   TAKEN. 

Captain  Archibald  Wouton  was  a  noble  Bpeoi- 
men  of  a  fine  old  American  gentleman.  II" 
kepi  iin1  handsomest  lioi'aes  and  owned  the  beal 
cstntu  in  all  the  aountrys  and  his  boartlnoss  of 
manner  and  cordiality  of  bouIj  made  him  be- 
loved and  honored  by  lite  constituents,  whom  he 
had  repeatedly  represented  in  the  lmll»  of  il"1 
legislature  of  the  State.  It»t  Captain  Archi- 
bald had,  like  all  other  men,  liin  weak  points, 
and  sometimes  he  would  meet  an  unscrupulous 
neighbor  who  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment, 
If  opportunity  offered,  to  turn  them  to  his  ad- 
vantage. Ono  hot  day,  hh  he  was  returning 
homeward  from  a  visit  to  a  distant,  Hold,  with  a 
heavy  new  ovorcoat — which  lie  had  taken  with 
him  "in  anticipation  of  nun — folded  across  lii* 
arm,  ho  overtook  a  young  sallow-faced  man, 
who  was  walking  in  the  same  direction,  and  ac* 
COSted  him  with — 

"Here,  Jim,  you  just  carry  my  eoat  along  a 
little  way,  until  wo  reach  my  Kate." 

Much  to  his  astonishment,  Jim  made  not  a 
word  of  objection,  but  took  the  eoat  and  walked 
along  beside  him  in  silence.  Pretty  soon,  how- 
ever, his  paeo  slackened,  and  he  began  to  lag  a 
little  behind. 

"Hallo!"  said  the-  captain;  "if  you  can't 
walk  faster,  I'll  tako  tho  coat  myself." 

"  Why,  you  see  sir,"  said  Jim,  apologetically, 
"I've  just  come  from  tho  fever  hospital,  and  I 
aint  very  strong  yet.  I  reckon  you'd  better 
carry  it. 

"Tho  fever  hospitall"  shouted  tho  captain, 
who  entertained  a  holy  horror  of  all  contagious 
diseases.  "  Did  you  6a/  that  you  came  from 
the  fever  hospital*" 

"  To  bo  sure  I  did,"  said  Jim — and  his  eye 
twinkled  mischievously — "  I  came  out  this  morn- 
ing.    Hero's  your  coat,  sir." 

"Keep  off!  keep  off!"  cried  Captain  Weston, 
his  fat  frame  quivering  with  excitement.  "  If 
you  come  near  me,  I'll  knock  you  down  !  The 
fever  hospital !  You  rascal !  why  didn't  you 
toll  me  before  ?  Don't  you  touch  mo  !  Take 
that  coat  away !  Burn  it,  sir !  Never  come 
near  me  again  !  0  Lord  !  0  Lord  !  what  if  I've 
caught  the  fever!     Bo  off",  you  villain,  bo  off!" 

Poor  Jim  took  to  his  heel's  with  the  coat,  and 
the  captain  hurried  homo  to  dose  himself.  The 
best  of  the  joke,  however,  was  that  Jim  had  not 
been  inside  of  the  hospital  at  all — having  only 
walked  there  to  carry  a  basket  of  eggs  for  the 
doctor's  wife.  But  the  captain  never  saw  his 
coat  again,  and  he  has  never  to  this  day  heard 
the  last  of  "that  fever." 


A  literary  critic  says  — "  We  love  a  living 
authoress."  That's  frank,  good  brother,  but 
pray,  who  is  she  ? 


LOCKWOOD,  LIMB  &  CO., 

PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue. 
Feb.  26.  tf 

FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD  PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 

SCALES. 


the  most  accueate, 

Durable  and    Convenient 

scales  manufactured. 

FAIRBANKS  &  BROWN, 

Mamh  10-9tf         34  KTLBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 

N.  W.  TURNER  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
CORNELIUS  &  BAKER'S 


GAS  FIXTURES,  CHANDELIERS 


PENDANTS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 

Sales  Booms  and  Manufactory, 

BIOS.  33  AMD  33  BUOHFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


COUG  IIS. 


The  ■  '  >  at  and  sudden  ohangi    ol 

our  elimuto,  are  u  nltnil  i ■    ol 

Pulmonary  •nnf  Bronchial  nil- <- ■ 
tioiu,     Exporlonco   bavins   proved 

Mint,     fliiij.lr     i.  ||,  t     ofton      i,    I 

poodllj  trad  cortnini)  wlion  taken 

In  n :iru  Htngaol  dlwaso. recourse 

should  at  oacfl  bo  bad  lo  "  Urown't 
Branchial  ZVocAm,11  or  [*oxengoi , 
lol  tho  Cold,  Cough  or  Irritation  ol 
tiir  Throat  i"'  over  mii  hIIkIii,  ii»  by 
thin  precaution  a  mora  not  [oub  al 
tuoh  may  i tii'i'tniiiiv  warded  * *ir. 
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"Tlinl  hmil.li>  In  inv  Tlir.n.t,  TROCHES, 
(for  a  in.  li   Hi..  '  JVoe/iM'  Ian 

|..-<  in.  I  having  iiniiKi  ...  .  i.. . 
Loro  whisporor." 

N.  I'.  WII.I.IM 

l  rooommoDd  th.-lr  um.  in 
DUO  Si'i;u<i;iis." 

REV.  E.  II.  CHAPIN. 

Ilnvr  OrOVOd  OStl llj  MW 

vlconblo  for  LIOARSl  m  fflfl   ' 
IIKV.II.  \V.  BEECHKR. 

"  AlimiKl  limliiiil.  ivlli.f  III  tho 

Ustrenslog  labor  of  broathlng 
peoullar  ro  Asthma.1' 

hkv.a.i.'.  EOOIJSSTON. 

Contain   no  OplUUl  or  nny- 
thinir  Injurious." 

■     A.  MAY  US 


a,. 


tat,  Boi 


GAS  PIPES  INTRODUCED  INTO  BUILDINGS  in  the 
moBt  thorough  and  substantial  manner.        4w  Feb.  25. 


"  A  simple  nml  plensant  eonr 
hination  tor  CoUGna,  Sin. 

DR.  8.  1'.  BKIKI.mV, 
Boston 
"  Honofirinl  in  Bronchitis." 
DR.  J.  F.  W.  LANE, 
Boston 
I  have  proved  them  excel 
lent  for  Wuooi'ixo  Coune." 
REV.  II.  W.  WARREN, 
Boston 
Beneficial  ivhen  eompellcd 
to  speak ,  suffering  from  Col.D  " 
REV.  S.  J.  P.  ANDERSON, 
St.  haul 
"  I  heartily  unite  in  the  above 
commendation." 

REV.  M.  SCHUYLER. 
"Efphctuai,     in      removing 
Hoarseness  and  Irritation  of 
tho  Throat,  so  common  with 
SPEAKERS  and  Singers." 
Prof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON, 
La  Grange,  Ga., 
Teacher  of  Music,  Southern 

Eeinalo  College 
"  I  have  been  much  afflicted 
with  Bronchial  Affection, 
producing  Hoarseness  and 
Cough.  The  '  Troches^  are  the 
only  effectual  remedy,  giving 
power  and  clearness  to  the 
voice." 

REV.  GEO.  SLACK, 
Min.  Ch.  of  England,  Milton 
Parsonage,  Canada. 
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BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

fiSP*  Cures  Cough,  Cold,  Hoarseness  and  Influenza 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
Relieves  the  Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption. 
Relieves  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh. 
Clears  and  gives  strength  to  the  voice  of  Singers. 
Indispensable  lo  Public  Speakers. 
Soothing  and  simple,  Children  can  use  them, 
As  they  assist  Expectoration  and  relieve  Hoarseness. 
&T-  Sold  by  all    Druggists  in  the  United  States,  at 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOX.  _^BS 
March  3,  1860.  4w 

SINGER'S  SE-WING-MACHINES, 

Prices  reduced  to  $50,  $75,  $90,  and  $100. 

The  plain  reason  why  Singer's  Sewing-Machines  have 
always  sold  readily  at  a  higher  average  price  than  any 
other,  is  that  they  are  better,  more  durable,  rrore  relia- 
ble, capable  of  doing  a  much  greater  variety  of  work, 
and  earning  more  money.  Long-continued  popularity  is 
proof  of  sterling  merit.  In  the  purchase  of  what  are 
called  cheap  Sewing-Machines,  thousands  have  been  de- 
ceived and  disappointed,  but  with  Singer's  Machines 
there  is  never  any  failure  or  mistake. 

Singer's  Hew  Family  Se wing-Machine, 
the  price  of  which  is  only  §50,  is  a  light  and  elegantly 
decorated  Machine,  capable  of  performing,  in  the  best 
style,  all  the  sewing  of  a  private  family.  It  has  eecured 
a  great  reputation  during  the  few  months  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

Singer's  Transverse  Shuttle-Machine, 

to  be'sold  at  $75,  is  a  machine  entirely  new  in  its  ar- 
rangement; it  is  very  beautiful,  moves  rapidly  and  very 
easily,  and,  for  family  use  and  light  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, is  the  very  best  and  cheapest  Machine  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  These  Machines  are  beiDg  increased  in 
number  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
them  cannot  be  fully  supplied- 

Singer's  No.  1  Shuttle-Machine, 
formerly  sold  at  S-.135,  but  now  reduced  to  S'JO,  is  too 
well  known   all  over  the  world   to  need  any  description. 
Every  sort  of  work,  coarse  or  fine,  can  be  done  with  it. 

Singer's  No.  2  Shuttle-Machine, 

This  is  the  favorite  manufacturing  machine  every- 
where. The  size  of  tho  machine  gives  ample  space  for 
almost  every  description  of  work,  which,  together  with 
its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage.   Price,  with  table  complete,  S100. 

All  of  Singe*,  a  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch 
with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  Ev- 
ery person  desiring  to  procure  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes,  prices,  working 
capacities,  and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  I.  M.  Singer  §  CoSs  Ga- 
zette,-which  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  subject.  It  will  be  supplied  gratis. 
I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  York. 

March  3,  1860.  13w 

BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding.  We  have 
made  simple  arrangements  in  onr  establishment  to  bind 
our  paper  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  one  volume,  for 
suoii  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 


COPARTNERSHIP  NOTICE! 

Tub  undersigned  have  this  day  formed  aOoparfcner- 
nhlp  for  (in-  transaction  ol  the  business  of  Book  si  u  i  ra 
anii   PuiiLiBitiKa,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  under  tin' 

Htjloof  0 1108 BY,  Mrinu,  .  i,i [n  ft  00.,  and  will - 

tinuo  the  husl a  of  tho  lata  firm  of  OflOSDY,  NIGH* 

OLH  &  CO.,  at  117  Washington  street. 
WILLIAM  CROSBY,  WILLIAM  LKB, 

iiknkv  !•  NICHOLS,       J08HM1  9, A1N8W0BXH. 
Boston,  February  1,  1800. 

OfiOSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  (30., 

P  II  II  I,  I  H  II  E  R  N  , 

DEALERS  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

—  is  — 

Books  in   Every  Department  op 
Literature. 

117  washington  street, 
BOSTON. 


CROSBY,  NICHOLS,  LEE  &  Co.,  having  purchased 
the  most  valuable  Stereotype  Plates  formerly  owned  by 
Phillips,  Samp.son  &  Co.,  will  hereafter  publish  the  fol- 
lowing In  addition  to  the  largo  lint  of  popular  worka 
heretofore  published  by  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Co. 

ILLUSTRATED 

Stanoarb  Ports  anb  Dramatists. 

THE  MOST   COMPLETE,   AND   SOME   OF  TUEM   THE   OKLT 

EDITIONS   PUBLISHED   IN   THIS   COUXTttY.      BOUKD 

IN   VARIOUS   STILES. 

SIIAKSl'EARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  "  Heroine 
Edition."  Printed  on  extra  callondered  paper,  embel- 
lished with  forty  steel  engravings ;  the  most  elegant 
edition  published  in  this  country.    8  vols.     Koyal  8vo. 

SUAKSPEAI1ES  COMPLETE  WORKS.  "BostonEdl- 
tion."    8  vols.  8vo. 

SHAKSPEARE'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Twelve  Steel 
Plates.     1  vol.  8vo. 

BEN  JONSON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  The  only  Amer- 
ican edition.    With  Portrait.     1  vol.  8vo. 

BYRON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Troso  and  Poetry. 
Containing  more  than  any  other  edition  published. 

MILTON'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  Sir  Egerton  Bridges.    1  vol.  8vo. 

COWPER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  Edited  by  T.  S. 
Grimshawe.    Containing  his  Private  Correspondence. 

EORNS'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.  With  Luc  and  Notes 
by  Allan  Cunningham.     Illustrated.     1  vol.  8vo. 

MOORE'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 

SCOTT'S  COMPLETE  TOETICAL  WORKS.  Illustrated. 

HEHANS'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.  Edited 
by  Mrs.  Sigourney, 

MONrGOMERY'3  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS. 
Edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold.    1  vol.  8vo. 

LANDON'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.     1  vol.  Svo. 
HISTORIES. 
BOSTON    LIBRARY    EDITIONS. 

MACAULAY'S  ENGLAND.     4  vols. 

GIBBON'S   KOJIE.     6  vols. 

HDME'S   ENGLAND.     6  vols. 

LiMARTINE'S  FRENCH  11EYOLTJT10N.    1vol. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

MR.  KING'S  ELEGANT  WORK.  The  White  Hills: 
Their  Legends,  Landscape  and  Poetry.  Illustrated 
with  sixty  exquisite  Engravings  by  Andrew,  from 
Drawings  by  Wheelock.  Printed  in  the  most  elegant 
style  on  tinted  paper. 

THE  AMERICAN  ALMANAC  and  Repository  of  Useful 
Knowledge.     For  the  year  1860. 

DR  HUNTINGTON'S  NEW  WORK.  Christian  Believ- 
ing and  Living.     By  liev.  P.  D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 

NEW  EDITION.  Sermons  for  the  People.  By  Rev.  F. 
D.  Huntington,  D.  D. 

KINGSLEY'S  HYPATIA,  or  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 

THE  ECLIPSE  OF  FAITH.     By  Henry  Rogers. 

DUELS  AND  DUELLING      By  Lorenzo  Sabine. 

MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANN1NG,  D.  D., 
with  two  Portraits.     3  vols. 

THE   WORKS  OF   WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNING. 

VOJs. 

THE  TEACHER'S  ASSISTANT:  or  Hints  and  Methods 
in  School  Discipline  and  Instruction.  By  Charles 
Northend. 

BANCROFT'S  WASHINGTON. 

LIFE   AND    CAMPAIGNS   OF   NAPOLEON. 

LIVES  OF  TBE  PRESIDENTS. 

FLEETWOOD'S   LIFE   OF  CHRIST  AND  APOSTLES. 

PTLGRIM'S  PROGRESS. 

HERYEY'S   MEDITATIONS. 

NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN. 

MECHANIC'S  TEXT  BOOK. 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS.     8  full  page  iUustrations. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.    16  full  page  illustrations. 

COLEMAN'S  AGRICULTURE  AND  RURAL  ECONO- 
MY.   Illustrated.    1  vcl.  8vo. 

EON  QUIXOTE  DE  LA  MANCnA.  Translated  by 
Charles  Jarvis,  Esq.,  with  numerous  illustrations  by 
Tony  Jobonnot.    1  vol.  8vo. 

LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.  400  engravings. 
1  vol.  Svo. 

YALUABE  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

PROF.  CROSBY'S  GREEK  SERIES. 

GREEK  GRAMMAR.  XENOPIION'S  ANABASIS. 

GREEK  LESSONS.  GREEK  TABLES. 

This  admirable  series  has  steadily  gained  in  popularity 
from  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  is  now  regarded  by 
eminent  teachers  as  among  the  best  iu  use  for  Imparting 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language. 


mfHAUDM'ft  NEW  LATIN  BOOK. 

LATIN   LESSONS  AND  TABLES;  bluing  the  Ana- 

Lytlnond  Oynthorlc  methods.    Bj  OyrtuS.  Richards, 

A.  M.    Thin  lUiin  book  hot  wool?)  'i  ii"1  moat inal- 

Iflod  oommondution  from  away  of  th«  ubieit  Lutln  itchol- 

OTfl  »"'l  toaohori  In  th«  country. 

"The  bdriHJmmmur of  thfl  GL-niiivn  Ldngtlagt'." 
A  PRACTICAL  AM)  COMPLETE  CttAMMAR  OF  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,     ity  it.  Douat, 

Although  but  lately  publlehod,  it  nni  boon  Introduced 

lull.    Iliirvitnl,  Vulti,  Unlvorrilty   of  Virginia,   mid   other 

pr'iiiiliH'iil  Irixtltiifl'irin, 

PAYBON,  DDNTON  fcflORIBNBB'B  COMBINED  SYS- 
XEM  OF  ItAPID  PENMANSHIP.  In  eleven  part*. 
With  eoplai  'it  ttu  bead  of  ooob  page. 

A  Krloi  Of  Copy  liookr.  bottet  known  nnd  more  ext«n- 

hlvciy  uaad  than  any  other  pubUthcd.    lt«  merit*  have 

necurod  ItH  Introduction  Into  nil  thn  HUit*n  of  the  Colon. 
QANAPOBB  &  PAYSONfi  BOOK-KBBFINQ.    Adapt- 
ed  to    Pay  eon,    Dun  too    &    Bcrlbnot'e    I'l-ninnnnhlp. 
Three  u'iltlomt.     For  High  Schools  end  Acndi-inleH. 
Thef«  workH  iire  deBlgDed   to  follow  the  System  and 
PenmnrjKhlp  bo  well    known  and  m  deservedly  popular 
throughout  the  United  States.     They  comblno  inn  tract- 
ion In  both  Book-keeping  and  Penmanship,  the  exerclaeij 

being  fat  simttu  of  the  beautiful  Btyle  of  writing 
taught  in  the  Copy  Books.  The  Chart,  Copy  Bookfl, 
and  Book-keeping  form  a  nerles  more  full  UDd  complete 
than  any  before  published. 


TOWER'S  GRAMMARS. 

COMMON  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR,     Prooounced  by  the 
most  experienced  Tcachcr/i  the  bent  work  of  the  kind 
ever  published  f;r  our  Common  Schools. 
TOWER'S  ELEMENTS.     First  LeFBOns  in  Language;  or, 

Elements  of  English  Language. 
A  GRAMMAR  OF  COMPOSITION;  or,  Gradual  Exer- 
cises In  Writing  the  English  Language, 
Probably  no  works  upon  the  subject  have  received 
greater  praise  than  these  of  Messrs.   Tower  &  Tweed. 
The  publishers  have  been  favored  with  the  opinions  of 
teachers  and  committees  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
abio  with  those  of  the  schorl  journals  and  newspapers, 
and  the  testimony  is  universal  In  their  favor. 
TOWER'S  ALGEBRA.,  Intellectual  Algebra;    or  Oral 
Exercises  in  Algebra,  for  Common  Schools. 
The  Principol  of  a  School  in  New  York,  says:  "Tow- 
er's Intellectual  Algebra  I  have  ueed  for  ten  ye?re,  and 
consider  it  one  of  the  most  popular  books  ever  pub- 
lished/' 

GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  POETS. 
WILSON'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PUNCTUATION. 
STEARNS'S  GUIDE  TO  PRONUNCIATION. 


CABINET  EDITION  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 

Bound  in  Blue  and  Gold ;  Hne  paper,  16mo. 
Hood,  Moore,  Byron, 

Milton,  Pope,  Crabbe, 

Scott,  Campbell,  Burns, 

Co«per,  Osshui,  HomanB, 

Goldsmith,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge. 

LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  POETS. 

12mo  size,  bound  in  various  styles. 
Collins,  Gray  and  Boattie,  Howitt,CookandLandon, 

Cro'ey's  British  Poets,  Thompson  and  Pollok, 

Burnp,  Byron,  Milton, 

Campbell,  Moore,  Montgomery- 

Coleridge,  Cowper,  Ossian, 

Crabbe,  Pope,  Scott, 

JDav:dson's  Poems,  Sbnkspenre,  Shelley, 

Goldsmith,  Tupper,  Kirk  White, 

Ilem&ns,  Hood,  Wordsworth. 

PRESIDENT  QUINCY'S 

MEMOIR  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS, 
comprising  the  most  important  events  in  the  life  of  a 
statesman  second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries  in  la- 
borious and  faithful  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Fine  Steel  Portrait.  1  vol.  Svo. 
PRESIDENT  HITCHCOCK'S  WORKS. 

RELIGION  OF  GEOLOGY;  an  entire  new  edition,  with 
the  addition  of  one  hundred  pages,  giving  a  summary 
of  the  author's  present  views  of  the  whole  subject. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  GLOBE,  and  of  the  United  States 
in  particular,  with  Maps  and  Engravings. 

RELIGIOUS  TRUTHS  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  SCIENCE 

SPLENDID  EDITIONS  OF  STANDARD  WORKS 

LATELY  PUBLISHED  BY  WM.  TEAZIE. 
The  special  attention  of  the  reading  public  is  requested 
to  the  superior  and  elegant  manner  in  which  the  follow- 
ing books  have  been  produced.     It  can  confidently  be 
asserted  that  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
productions  of  the  English  press. 
BURTON'S  ANATOMY  OF  MELANCHOLY.    3  vols. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.     By  Charles  Lamb.     1vol. 
LAMB'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.     A  new  edition.    4voIs. 

In  press. 
D'ISRAELI'S  CURIOSITIES  OF  LITERATURE.  4voIp. 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 
PEARE,  with  Glossarial  and  other  Notes,  by  Knight, 
Dyce,  Douse,  Collier,  Halliwell,  Hunter  and  Richard- 
son, in  8  vols. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
The  Great  Quarterly  of  America.    Published  in  num- 
bers of  nearly   300  pages.     A  complete  set  of  this  valua 
hie  Quarterly,  elegantly  bound  in  half-calf,  for  sale  low. 


tn?=*We  request  particular  attention  to  our  list  of  pub- 
lications, of  which  the  above  only  constitutes  a  part.  Our 
Special  Arrangements  enable  us  to  sell  the  Issues  of  all  tbe 
Publishers  in  the  United  States  upon  the  most  favorable 
terms,  and  we  intend  to  keep  on  hand  one  of  the.  most 
fullandcoiuplete  assortments  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Book  Buters  will  find  it  to  their  advantnge  to  exam- 
ine our  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

All  orders  entrusted  to  our  care  will  receive  prompt 
attention.  

CROSBV,  NICHOLS,  HE   &  CO., 

117  WASHTITGTOIT  STEEET,  BOSTON. 
March  10.  1" 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


1.  Gate  of  the  Governor's  House. 
6.  Temple  of  the  Bonzes. 


2.  Governor's  House  and  other  noble  residences. 
6-  Governor's  Garden  House.  7.  Anchorage  Ground  of  Ships. 


3.  House  of  tin'  Bonzes. 

9.  ltoyal  Japanese  Barge. 


PAUROMAMA,   OR   MOUNT   OF   PLEASURE,   JAPAN. 


MOUNT  OF  PLEASURE,  JAPAN. 

The  engraving  above  represents  a  mountain, 
or  steep  acclivity,  in  Japan,  of  the  sort  to  which 
the  great  men  of  the  nation  are  wont  to  resort, 
as  we  do  to  the  sea-shore,  the  lake,  or  the  moun- 
tains, for  rest  and  recreation.  A  temple  is  erect- 
ed at  the  very  acme  of  this  odd-looking  moun- 
tain, in  which  the  Japanese  priests  are  provi- 
ded for.  Here  is  one  of  the  finest  views,  that  is, 
for  the  almond  eyes  of  the  Japanese,  possible  to 
imagine ;  cities  and  villages  almost  without  num- 
ber, patches  of  green  fields,  gardens,  verdurous 
walls  formed  by  plants  and  trees,  and  water- 


courses everywhere  working  their  way  between. 
At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  situated  the  dwellings 
of  the  priests  whoso  temple  stands  over  their 
heads,  together  with  the  governor's  residence, 
and  the  houses  of  some  of  the  nobility.  But 
the  splendid  lake,  transparent  and  tranquil,  that 
stretches  away  as  in  a  dream  below,  is  to  bo  par- 
ticularly dwelt  upon.  On  its  calm  bosom  sleeps 
a  variety  of  Japanese  craft,  fashioned  after  their 
peculiar  notions  of  naval  architecture.  Places 
like  this  are  the  summer  resort  of  the  higher 
classes  of  Japan.  There  seems  to  be  water 
enough,  but  the  land  inclines  rather  to  run  up 


toward  the  heavens.  "We  have  at  present  scanty 
means  of  knowing  how  deeply  the  contempla- 
tion of  natural  scenery  elevates  the  popular 
mind  in  Japan,  or  even  the  minds  of  the  nobil- 
ity, but  shall  soon  be  in  the  way  of  enlighten- 
ment, when  our  trade  with  that  nation  is  at 
length  opened  and  pushed  forward  with  vigor. 
The  vegetation  of  the  land  is  profuse.  Noth- 
ing can  well  exceed  the  richness  of  the  growth 
of  palm-trees,  tropical  fruit-bearing  shrubs  and 
vines.  The  entire  land  is  a  garden,  as  indeed 
it  must  be  in  order  to  support  so  vast  a  popu- 
lation. 


4.  Pleasant  elopes  on  the  Mount. 
10-  Lake  at  Boec  of  the  Mount. 


THE  PERFORMING  PONIES. 

These  two  bright  and  beautiful  little  animals, 
trained  to  so  many  parts  requiring  skill,  agility, 
the  use  of  the  memory,  and  a  quick  and  delicate 
instinct,  are  well  known  performers  at  Astley's 
famous  amphitheatre,  in  London.  The  queen 
took  a  great  fancy  to  the  little  fellows,  some 
years  ago,  and  used  to  go  to  witness  their  won- 
derful performances,  in  company  with  the  royal 
children.  The  names  of  these  fairy  ponies  are 
"  Beauty"  and  "  Selim."  They  are  exceedingly 
Bmall  of  stature,  and  of  great  fleetness.  Their 
intelligence  is  truly  wonderful. 


THE   FAIRY   PONIES,  "  BEAUTY "   AND    "  SELLM." 


Vol.  IL— No.  11. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MARCH   17,  1860. 


Fbice  F(/tr  Tenth. 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,   villi  \s. 

Among  the  many  institutions  of  Learning  (hut 
are  scattered  over  our  country,  from  (he  extreme 
northeast  to  the  farther  southwest,  none  deserve 
higher  consideration  on  account  of  their  intrin- 
sic excellence  and  educational  value,  than  the 
one  whose  representation  is  given  below.  The 
Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  an  exulted  standard  of  culture, 
ever  since  their  material  prosperity  and  wealth 
was  assured  them,  as  the  Colony,  and  afterwards 
the  State,  of  Virginia  satisfactorily  shows. 
William  and  Mary's  College,  the  Virginia  Uni- 
versity,, the  College  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
college  at  Athens,  Georgia,  known  as  Franklin 
College,  early  attested  the  interest  felt  by  all 
classes  in  the  regular  and  comprehensive  devel- 
opment of  the  intellect,  and  stand  to-day  noble 
monuments  of  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  their 
founders.  Franklin  College,  iu  Athens,  was 
endowed  by  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  as  early 
as  the  year  1779,  and  sundry  measures  were  then 
concerted  for  its  establishment,  as  a  university 
on  a  liberal  basis.  Certainly,  the  legislature  was 
generous  in  its  proffers,  and  set  a  noble  exam- 
ple for  the  men  of  the  years  following  after  to 
imitate.     But  circumstances  did  not  conspire  to 


favor  the  final  inauguration  of  the  movement 
until  the  year  1801,  when  the  college  went  into 
operation  as  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men  in  the  highest  range  of  intellectual 
pursuit.  It  of  course  had  various  fortunes, 
practically  considered,  for  sevoral  years,  as  all 
such  projects  arc  apt  to  have  ;  but  it  fought  its 
way  to  public  confidence  and  favor  in  good  time, 
and,  in  the  year  1829,  Alonzo  Church,  D.  D.,  a 
graduate  of  Middlebury  Collego,  in  Vermont, 
was  called  to  preside  over  its  fortunes.  His 
presidency  has  been  a  long  one,  and  productive 
of  the  best  fruits  for  the  youth  who  have  resort- 
ed thither  to  receive  intellectual  and  moral  disci- 
pline. The  force  of  teachers  consists,  besides 
the  president,  of  six  professors  and  three  tutors, 
or  instructors,  and  the  several  departments  of 
the  institution  are  attended  by  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students.  The  buildings  erect- 
ed for  the  accommodation  of  this  number  of 
persons,  consist  of  two  for  the  lodging-rooms  of 
the  students,  a  philosophical  hall  and  chemical 
laboratory,  a  chapel,  library  and  cabinet,  presi- 
dent's house,  and  three  houses  for  the  professors. 
On  the  shelves  of  the  library  are  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  volumes.  No  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  country  is  possessed  of  a  more  complete 


and  thorough  apparatus  fur  the  illustration  of 
philosophical  studies,  which  wa*  secured  at  a 
great  expense  by  the  generous  men  who  pro- 
jected the  department.  Its  chemical  laboratory 
is  likewise  extensive  ;  it  has  an  excellent  botanic 
garden  adjoining — a  new,  but  useful  thing  for  a 
college  or  seminary ;  and  its  cahinet  of  minerals 
is  at  once  large,  varied,  and  interesting  to  the 
student  in  quest  of  scientific  knowledge.  Like 
all  other  colleges,  Franklin  has  its  rival  socie- 
ties, of  a  somewhat  secret  character,  and  devoted 
to  literary  aims  and  ends.  Each  of  them  has  a 
fine  hall,  erected  at  its  own  expense  and  for  its 
own  use;  aud  their  united  libraries  number 
about  five  thousand  volumes.  There  hag  been 
considerable  discussion,  of  late  years,  whether 
it  were  better  for  the  purposes  of  education  that 
our  colleges — we  can  style  none  of  them  proper- 
ly universities — should  be  multiplied  and  sprin- 
kled over  the  face  of  the  nation,  or  combined  and 
collected,  and  so  made  to  impart  a  more  efficient 
force  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  estab- 
lished. We  think  that  much  can  be  said,  as  in- 
deed it  has  already  been  said,  on  both  sides;  the 
principle  of  concentration  has  numerous  and 
decided  advantages,  and  so  has  the  opposite  sys- 
tem, quite  as  noticeable  in   their  way,  yet  not  so 


many.  Our  older  colleges,  like  Yale  and  Har- 
vard, already  hold  out  huch  inducements  to  stu- 
dents as  are  nnt  even  equalled  by  any  other  in 
the  country;  they  are  of  longer  sumdinir,  have 
accumulated  learning  and  the  npirit  of  learning 
within  their  walls,  have  called  aiound  them- 
selves as  a  common  centre  the  finest  minds  and 
the  loftiest  attainments,  and  can  perform  with 
wonderful  facility,  all  things  considered,  what 
young  colleges  must  be  years  still  in  arriving  at. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  maturity  every- 
where. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attention  of 
the  student  is  not  so  much  divided  and  distract- 
ed at  smaller  colleges,  and  the  single  object  of 
his  educational  course,  which  is  mental  and 
moral  discipline,  is  of  necessity  more  readily  at- 
tained. But  we  do  not  design  to  enter  upon  any 
statement  of  the  arguments  in  the  case.  It  is 
grathyiag  in  the  extreme  to  know  that  the  pop- 
ular interest  in  plans  of  education  is  so  active 
and  steady  as  it  is.  Not  only  are  new  seminaries 
of  learning  springing  up  here  and  there,  but 
the  older  ones  are  perpetually  renewing  the  vigor 
and  energy  of  their  youth.  The  subject  of  ag- 
riculture is  at  present  engaging  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  wisest  and  best  men  of  our  colleges*, 
and  no  doubt  much  new  light  will  be  gained. 


±KANKL1N    COLLEGE,    IN    A  J  HENS,    GEOKGIA. 
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OLE  A  SON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason'e  Pictorial. 
THE  SECRET. 


Br   J.   AtFORD. 


I  love  him— shall  I  tell  yen  why  1 — 
Pecnueo  there's  candor  in  his  eye  ; 
No  fell  deceit  his  bosom  swaya, 
But  honor  dictates  all  he  says ; 
Then  why  should  I  he  slow  to  own 
I  lore  him  for  himself  alone  ? 

His  worth  is  spotless,  bright  his  lame, 
And  slander's  breath  taints  not  hi?  name } 
I've  learned,  from  what  I  now  impart, 
The  way  to  Talne  such  a  heart ; 
Then  why  should  I  he  slow  to  own, 
I  love  liim  for  himself  alone  ? 

But  you,  perchance,  may  deem  me  bold, 

Unless  the  secret  I  unfold ; 

Then  listen,  while  again  I  own, 

I  love  him  for  himself  alone  ; 

for,  hc'fl  my  husband!  friend  and  guide, 

And  I  am  proud  to  be  hie  bride. 


Copyright  secured  according  to  l»w,  and  the  right  to  pub- 
lish purchased  b;.  F.  Gleason. 

SILVER-KXIFE; 


THE   HUNTERS   OF   THE   ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY  DE.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER   I. 

MY   TOUTH. 

I  was  bom  where  the  snows  lie  deep  in  win- 
ter, and  where  the  winds  blow  cold  from  the 
hills  in  summer.  I  was  not  the  child  of  idle- 
ness. I  gathered  strength  from  exertion,  and 
my  features  were  embrowned  by  exposure  to 
the  suns  of  the  varying  seasons. 

I  dwelt  in  a  mountain  home — faced  the  ccld 
breath  of  the  stormy  north,  and  braved  the 
blasts  of  icy  winter.  I  toiled  in  the  field,  and 
wore  the  coarse  garments  of  the  simple  rustic. 

Indolence  could  never  be  reckoned  among  my 
sins  ;  but  I  disliked  exceedingly  the  monotonous 
life  of  tilling  the  soil.  My  whole  nature  revolt- 
ed at  the  idea  of  wasting  my  youtli  and  man- 
hood upon  a  few  paternal  acres,  yielding  just 
enough  for  the  actual  wants  of  existence.  My 
inclinations  did  not  flow  in  that  channel ;  for  I 
had  marked  out  another  course  for  myself. 

Every  person  could  delve  in  the  earth  ;  but 
there  were  some  things  which  every  person  could 
not  do — which  few  could  accomplish — deeds 
which  required  superior  daring  or  superior  ge- 
nius. I  believed  I  possessed  these  requisites, 
and  was  therefore-  fitted  by  nature  to  perform 
what  the  great  herd  of  mankind  could  not.  I 
felt  a  proud  and  lofty  satisfaction  in  nursing  and 
encouraging  the  idea. 

Time,  whose  foot  is  tireless,  went  on  his  way, 
placing  additional  years  upon  my  shoulders, 
witnessing  daily  my  increasing  restlessness. 

My  father,  though  indulgent,  was  a  shrewd 
man.  He  had  watched  and  studied  me.  He 
knew  I  was  unfit  for  my  present  employment, 
and  told  me  so.  I  rejoiced  that  he  had  made 
the  discovery,  hoping  that  it  would  lead  to  my 
emancipation  from  the  farm ;  and  ray  hopes 
were  not  unfounded.  He  resolved  I  should  have 
a  profession,  and  very  coolly  informed  me  that 
he  was  about  to  send  me  away  to  study  medi- 
cine. I  was  surprised,  and  rejoiced — rejoiced 
that  a  change  was  offered  ;  though,  perhaps,  had 
I  been  permitted  a  choice,  I  might  have  decided 
on  something  else.  Medicine  I  had  no  great 
liking  for  at  that  time,  regarding  all  doctors  as 
solemn,  conceited  quacks.  I  have  since  learned 
to  love  the  study  of  medicine,  if  not  the  prac- 
tice. My  own  inclinations,  however,  were  not 
consulted.  My  respectable  parent  had  decided 
that  I  should  become  a  physician,  and  he  was  a 
man  who  could  not  be  turned  from  his  purpose 
when  once  resolved. 

I  submitted,  of  course ;  and  before  a  week 
elapsed  my  name  was  regularly  entered  with  a 
physician.  I  pass  over  the  details  of  my  pro- 
gress in  the  healing  art.  I  left  all  competitors 
behind,  and  was  soon  as  deep  in  the  mysteries 
of  "  Cullen  "  and  "  Wistar  "  as  any  tyro  could 
well  be. 

I  will  now  respectfully  ask  the  reader  to  pic- 
ture to  himself  a  tall,  not  bad-looking  young 
man  of  twenty-two,  with  the  omnipotent  char- 
aeters,  "  M.  D."  comfortably  appended  to  his 
name,  making  it  read  Hartley  Ferguson,  M.  D. 
But  this  addition  did  not  seem  to  astonish  the 
world  in  the  least,  and  it  moved  along  as  usual, 


insensible,  apparently,  that  my  importance  had 
been  considerably  enhanced. 

About  two  months  after  my  advent  as  a  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine,  receiving  encouragement  from 
a  friend  who  resided  in  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, I  went  to  St.  Louis  with  the  intention  of 
pursuing  ray  profession. 

It  was  there  that  I  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  Baptiste  Lcroy,  a  personage  destined  to 
exert  ise  a  strong  influence  upon  my  future  career. 

Picture  to  yourself  a  man  about  six  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  with  eyes  deep-set  and  piercing, 
hair,  though  originally  dark,  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  gray,  while  the  sharp  features  are  wrinkled 
and  weather-beaten.  He  has  been  a  hunter  and 
trapper,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  knows 
every  inch  of  the  trail  from  St.  Louis  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  as  well  as  he  knows 
bis  right  hand.  He  has,  however,  of  late  years, 
acted  freqnenfly  in  the  capacity  of  "guide"  to 
parties  of  emigrants  seeking  homes  in  the  far 
West. 

He  is  a  man  well  acquainted  with  danger  and 
hardship  of  every  kind.  He  has  a  family  at  St. 
Louis,  and  is  at  present  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  a  wound  received  in  a  foray  with  a  war 
party  of  Sionx.  He  had  been  shot  in  the  leg, 
and  the  ball  had  never  been  extricated ; 
hence  our  acquaintance,  for  I  was  called  upon 
to  treat  his  wound. 

Ho  bore  the  pain  of  the  operation  without 
flinching,  and  smiled  grimly  when  I  held  up  the 
bu'let  that  had  given  him  so  much  trouble. 

"That  red-skin's  eye  never '11  run  along  the 
sights  ngain,"  he  said,  coolly. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  I  asked  a6  I  drew  the  lips 
of  the  wound  together,  and  thrust  a  surgeon's 
needle  through  the  approximated  edges. 

"  He's  gone  under,"  he  replied. 

"  "What  does  that  mean  V* 

"  Killed,  to  be  sure.  I  reckon  you's  never  up 
in  the  mountains?" 

"  You  are  right,  I  never  was.  Tou  killed  the 
fellow,  then  1" 

"  Yes,  and  lifted  his  top-knot." 

"  That  is,  yon  scalped  him  V 

"  Sartin." 

"  It  strikes  me  scalping  is  a  needless  piece  of 
barbarity." 

"  It's  the  custom  up  there-" 

"  And  a  savage  one,  too." 

"  Go  and  live  a  while  on  the  Oregon  trail,  and 
see.  When  you  are  among  the  Romans  you 
must  do  as  the  Romans  do.  I'm  a  gettin'  to  be 
pretty  considerable  old  now ;  I've  trapped  a 
good  many  beaver,  and  killed  a  great  many  buf- 
falo, and  starved  on  mule-meat  as  long  as  any 
other  man,  besides  rubbing  out  a  sprinklin'  of 
Injins,  and  I  reckon  I  know  what's  what. 
You've  studied  medicine,  I  take  it;  and  larnt to 
dress  cuts,  bruises,  fractures,  and  gun-shot 
wounds,  give  calamy,  and  all  them  sorts  o' 
fixins.  Well,  now,  I  gets  shot  by  the  red-skins, 
and  employ  you  to  straighten  me  up ;  but  I 
don't  undertake  to*dictate  to  you  how  it  shall  be 
done.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  know  best. 
Don't  you  take  the  force  of  it  '." 

I  acknowledged  that  I  did,  though  by  no  means 
convinced  that  it  was  light  for  white  people  to 
imitate  savage  customs. 


CHAPTER  II. 


MADELEINE. 


Lbkot's  wife  was  by  no  means  a  bad-looking 
woman.  She  was  a  half-breed.  lie  had  wooed 
and  won  her  somewhere  near  Westport ;  and 
"  Madge,"  as  ho  honestly  affirmed,  "  had  made 
him  a  good  wife." 

She  was  small  in  stature,  with  coal-black  eyes, 
expressive  of  intelligence  aud  shrewdness.  She 
had  enough  native  blood  to  lend  her  cheek  a 
deeper  blush  than  she  could  well  have  borrowed 
from  her  French  sire.  She  was  now  an  indus- 
trious, sober  matron,  the  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters and  a  son  ;  the  latter  being  the  eldest,  and 
now  a  fine-looking  young  man  of  nineteen. 

The  daughters  were  called  Madeleine  and 
Mary  ;  making  it  appear  that  Leroy  had  a  par- 
ticular penchant  for  the  initial  M.  There  was 
only  the  difference  of  a  year  and  a  half  in  the 
ages  of  Madeleine  and  Mary ;  the  latter  being 
somewhere  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and 
the  older  of  the  two.  I  shall  not  be  very  par- 
ticular in  describing  them  at  this  time,  hoping 
to  develop  their  characters  as  I  proceed. 

There  was  a  mild,  spiritual  beauty  about 
Madeleine,  which  baffles  my  skill  to  describe. 
Quite  tall  in  person,  with  figure  full  and  sym- 
metrical, features  artistically  regular,  and  eyes 


dark,  restless  and  flashing,  is  about  all  the  idea 
that  can  be  conveyed  of  her  tout  ensemble. 

Mary  was  of  ^ratter  stature,  and  of  a  differ- 
ent style  of  beauty.  She  had  hazel  eyes,  and  a 
calmer  and  meeker  expression  than  her  sister. 
Her  person  was  faultless  in  proportion,  and  a  fit 
model  for  a  sculptor. 

Basil,  the  son,  was  in  every  way  worthy  of 
his  father ;  straight  as  a  reed,  athletic,  and  lithe 
as  an  Indian,  with  a  large  share  of  good  sense. 

Leroy 's  wife  and  daughters  had  lived  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  last  eight  years.  He  had  removed 
them  thither  in  order  that  the  girls  might  have 
the  advantages  of  civilization  and  education. 
This  spoke  favorably  for  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  trapper,  and  proved  Mm  infinitely  superior 
to  many  of  his  rude  brethren  who  lived  upon 
the  trail. 

In  daily  attendance  upon  Leroy,  I  found  much 
to  admire  in  his  character..  I  may  also  add  that 
I  was  pleased  with  the  restless  Madeleine  and 
the  placid  Mary. 

I  went  to  St.  Louis,  with  but  little  hope  or  ex- 
pectation of  getting  into  practice.  My  father 
had  provided  me  liberally  with  means,  and  I 
had  no  present  fears  for  the  future. 

It  is  true  I  took  an  office,  and  put  my  name 
on  the  door,  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  ;  but  I 
felt  little  interest  in  the  result.  My  thoughts 
were  tending  another  way. 

I  listened  to  the  glowing  description  of  Leroy. 
He  talked  of  boundless  prairies,  upon  which  the 
snn  sets  as  it  sets  upon  the  sea;  of  high  moun- 
tains which  are  eternally  crowned  with  diadems 
of  ice  ;  of  ravines  so  deep  that  day  could  scarce- 
ly light  them  ;  of  the  exciting  buffalo-hunt ;  of 
steeds  that  leaped  wide  streams  and  fallen  trees, 
and  swam  running  rivers,  swift  as  the  wind,  and 
fearless  of  an  enemy  ;  of  dangers  incredible  ; 
of  bloody  struggles  with  the  red  sons  of  the 
forest ;  of  hair-breadth  escapes. 

My  youthful  imagination  took  fire.  I  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  Oregon  trail,  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  With  regret  I  saw  Leroy 
making  preparations  to  leave  St.  Louis ;  and 
that  regret  was  doubly  enhanced  when  I  learned 
that  his  family  would  accompany  him. 

I  remonstrated  with  him,  and  with  Madge,  on 
the  folly  of  taking  their  children  into  the  savago 
wilds  of  the  West.  But  my  eloquence  was  lost. 
They  all  had  enough  of  tho  wandering  blood  in 
their  veins  to  make  them  love  the  forest,  and 
dare  its  dangers. 

"  I  drew  breath  away  yonder,"  seid  Madge, 
pointing  to  the  west,  "  and  the  graves  of  ray 
friends  are  there.  I  have  dwelt  here  for  the  sake 
of  my  children  ;  but  I  must  breathe  the  free 
mountain  air  again  before  I  die.  It  is  my  Ho- 
reb,  my  '  land  of  Israel,'  where  my  bones  must 
be  laid.  The  skies  are  not  high  enough  here  ; 
there  is  not  room  enough  ;  there  arc  no  prairies, 
no  mountains,  none  of  my  kindred.  Leroy 
loves  the  trail ;  so  do  I.  I  will  follow  him  to 
the  hills  where  the  graves  of  my  people  are.  I 
had  rather  dwell  in  the  caves  of  the  earth,  or 
the  cliffs  of  the  valleys,  with  him,  than  share  a 
palace  here."' 

"But  your  daughters — " 

"  The  blood  of  the  mother  circulates  in  their 
veins.  Their  hearts  sigh  for  a  mountain  home. 
The  voice  of  nature  speaks  to  them,  and  talks 
of  the  wild  West.  It  is  to  them  as  Canaan  was 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  the  land  of  promise, 
teeming  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  the  Jordan 
that  intervenes  is  a  mere  brook,  which  they  can 
pass  at  a  bound." 

"  Is  it  so  ?M  I  asked,  turning  to  Madeleine. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  she  replied.  "  My  Canaan 
is  indeed  away  in  the  West.  I  shall  seek  it, 
though  it  may  be  my  lot  will  piove  worse  than 
Hagar's  when  she  despaired  in  the  wilderness, 
and  was  ready  to  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst. 
Yes,  I  shall  love  the  mountains,  and  hills,  and 
prairies,  and  furests ;  but  more  than  all  I  shall 
love  to  be  where  my  father  is.  The  blood  that 
imparts  this  darkened  blush  to  my  cheeks  has  a 
voice ;  it  whispers  to  mo  forever  of  the  free 
hills.  As  my  mother  has  said,  we  have  no  kith 
and  kin  here.  No  eye  gladdened  our  <  oming, 
and  no  eye  will  weep  for  our  going.  Why, 
then,  should  we  stay,  when  his  home,  and  his 
(pointing  to  her  father  and  brother),  Js  beyond 
the  '  Big  Blue  '— 

;  Over  the  hills  and  far  away '  ?;' 

I  was  surprised.  I  had  not  expected  this.  I 
had  not  imagined  that  tho  silent  and  timid  girl 
cherished  such  thoughts,  or  that  she  could  clothe 
them  in  such  language. 

I  turned  to  the  calm  Mary  ;  she  smiled,  and 
shrank  from  my  earnest  gaze. 


"And  do  you  also  sympathize  with  the  free- 
born  notions  of  Madeleine  V  I  asked. 

"  I  do/'  she  answered.  "  I  think  I  should 
love  to  visit  the  scenes  familiar  to  my  parents. 
My  Indian  blood  won't  let  me  rest.  I  wish  to 
see  something  more  of  life  in  the  wilderness. 
You  will  rail  it  a  girlish  fancy;  but  with  me  it 
is  a  passion." 

"  But  you  will  soon  tire  of  it.  Beside,  you 
are  not  strong  enough,  either  of  you,  to  endure 
tre  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  long  and  difficult 
journey." 

"  Women  and  children  innumerable  are,  at 
this  moment,  on  the  Oregon  trail.  Pew  of  them 
have  experienced  guides,  either;  but  that  will 
not  be  the  case  wiih  us,"  replied  Mary,  looking 
at  her  father. 

"  But  even  he  and  Basil  may  not  be  able  to 
defend  you  from  the  savages.  You  may  lie 
down  in  fancied  security  at  night,  and  before 
morning  those  dark  tresses  may  grare  the  belt 
of  a  Blackfoot  or  a  Pawnee,"  I  continued. 

"  God  can  protect  us  in  all  places.  Does  He 
not  provide  for  the  sparrows  1  A  hair  of  our 
heads  cannot  fall  to  the  ground  without  His  no- 
tice.    Have  you  no  faith  in  the  promises  2" 

I  was  silent.  The  daughter  of  L<  roy  was  a 
better  Christian  than  the  son  of  my  father.  I 
returned  to  my  office  with  my  heart  full  of  emo- 
tions I  could  not  analyze.  I  was  pensive  and 
melancholy,  dissatisfied  with  myself  and  every- 
thing else.  The  meditated  Hegira  of  the  Le- 
roys  affected  me  strangely;  for  I  had  uncon- 
sciously contracted  a  fritndship  for  them,  and  I 
knew  their  departure  would  leave  a  void  in  my 
heart. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A    LETTER. 

The  Leroys  departed,  and  I  was  left  solitary 
and  sad.  I  could  not  banish  than  from 
memory.  At  night  I  dreamed  of  the  danger 
that  would  attend  the  long  pilgrimage  of  the 
two  girls.  I  saw  every  contingency  with  a 
feverish  trembling.  The  tales  of  the  old  trap- 
per, too,  were  not  without  effect.  I  resolved  to 
follow  the  Leroys.  I  was  several  days  in  form- 
ing this  resolution,  but,  when  once  decided,  I 
lost  no  time  in  putting  it  into  execution. 

I  procured  a  double  barrelled  rifle,  bullet- 
moulds,  shot-pouch,  and  ammunition,  and  wri<- 
ing  a  hurried  note  to  my  friends  to  adviso  them 
of  my  purpose,  set  out  for  Westport  by  the 
steamer  "Fire-Fly,"  intending  to  finish  my  out- 
fit after  my  arrival. 

As  I  was  stepping  from  the  levee,  a  letter  was 
thrust  into  roy  hand  by  a  man  closely  wrapped 
in  a  Spanish  cloak.  His  hat  was  slouched  over 
his  eyes,  and  only  the  lower  portion  of  his  face 
visible,  and  that  was  covered  with  a  shaggy 
beard. 

When  we  had  swung  out  into  the  river,  and 
were  fairly  under  way,  I  went  into  the  cabin  to 
examine  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  curious  document, 
written  in  a  dashing,  legible  hand,  and  the  style 
was  bold  and  abrupt.  It  read  as  follows  : 
"  To  Hartley  Fergusox  : 

"  Your  thoughts  are  of  Madeleine  Leroy.  I 
advise  you  to  forget  her,  for  she  can  never  he 
anything  to  you.  She  will  be  the  bride  of 
anoiher, — who,  I  will  not  say.  To  follow  her 
will  be  a  waste  of  time,  and  expose  you  to  in- 
numerable dangers.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
abaudon  a  pursuit  which  can  end  only  in  mad- 
ness. Your  hope  will  be  like  tho  deceitful 
mirage  which  tantalizes  the  thirsty  traveller 
upon  the  desert  waste  with  the  sight  of  water. 
The  object  of  your  ceaseless  solicitude  will  van- 
ish, as  suddenly  as  that  illusion  sinks  from  the 
vision  of  the  sojourner  upon  the  arid  sands. 

"  Let  the  knowledge  which  this  note  must  as- 
sure you  I  possess  in  relation  to  your  move- 
ments, convince  you  that  I  shall  still  keep  my- 
self advised  of  them.  Of  coursa  you  understand 
me.  I  have  observed  and  studied  you  closely 
for  the  last  few  months,  and  I  am  vain  enough 
to  think  myself  an  adept  in  the  study  of  human 
nature.  You  please  yourself  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  a  man  of  courage  and  discretion ;  but 
you  have  very  little  of  either,— just  enough  of 
the  one  to  free  you  from  the  charge  of  cowardice, 
and  of  the  other  to  keep  you  out  of  fire  and 
water. 

"  You  may  possibly  pass  yourself  off  upon 
those  who  do  not  know  you  as  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world  and  a  gentleman ;  but  pardon  me 
when  I  honestly  affirm  that  I  never  shall  do 
violence  enough  to  my  feelings  to  call  yon 
either. 
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"  To  lino  ti  nautical  phniHe,  you   have  no    Iml 

last ;  vim  11  iv  nil  on  one  side.  Vou  will  never 
succeed  in  anything,  and  ore  certainly  no  pari 
of  n  physician. 

"  Hut  I  will  not  waste  words.  I  merely  wish 
to  show  you  that  you  me  not  desorving  of  Made- 
leine Lofoji  Vou  have  nol  Bnfflcienl  stamina 
to  contend  with  that  influence  which  will  con- 
tinually be  oxorted  against  yon ;  ho  abandon 
the  pursuit,  and  go  homo  like  a  good  boy. 

11  Yours,  Y  n,  i  LANCE." 

Despite  all  my  philosophy,  I  felt  excessively 
Annoyed  at  tho  cool  impudence  of  my  anouy- 
inous  correspondent.  He  certainly  had  some 
knowledge  of  me ;  that  [could  not  doubt;  one 
(illusion  of  his  had  proved  it. 

For  a  few  minutes,  I  felt  like  making  nn  as- 
sault and  buttery  on  tho  first  unlucky  object 
that  circumstances  should  throw  in  my  way; 
but  such  feelings  soon  subsided.  I  began  to  re- 
gard the  letter  as  a  thrust  from  some  individual 
whom  I  had  oll'ended  ;  and,  putting  it  in  my 
pocket,  thought  but  little  more  of  it  until  I 
reached  Wostport. 

Great  was  my  disappointment,  on  making  in- 
quiries at  that  place,  to  learn  that  the  Leroys 
had  gone  ;  and  an  old  voyugeur  informed  mo, 
they  had  started  the  day  before  towards  the  Kan- 
sas. 

They  had  a  good  outfit,  and  were  amply  pro- 
vided with  horses  and  mules,  tho  latter  being 
used  to  di'uw  a  baggage-wagon.  The  voyageur 
assured  mo  it  would  he  an  easy  thing  to  over- 
take them  in  a  day,  if  tolerably  well  mounted. 

I  hastened  to  make  arrangements  to  follow 
the  trail  of  ray  friends.  It  was  riot  difficult  to 
find  a  large,  powerful  horse,  fit  to  bear  tho  for- 
tunes of  a  prince.  He  was  a  fine,  coal-black, 
restless  fellow.  I  named  him  Wyandot,  in 
honor  of  his  former  owner,  who  was  an  Indian 
of  the  Wyandot  nation.  My  steed  proved,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  as  good  as  he  looked. 
Beside  my  double-barrelled  rifle,  I  had  brought 
an  excellent  pair  of  rifle-pistols  and  a  revolver 
from  St.  Louis.  I  now  procured  a  pocket-com- 
pass, and  such  other  articles  as  I  could  well  car- 
ry, and  tho  nature  of  the  case  seemed  to  de- 
mand. I  thought  of  purchasing  two  horses,  one 
to  be  employed  as  a  pack-horse  ;  but  I  renoun- 
ced this  idea  upon  reflection,  believing  I  should 
soon  overtake  Leroy,  who  had,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, an  ample  supply  of  provisions,  and  would 
be  glad  of  the  acquisition  to  his  strength  ;  more- 
over we  should  be  passing  through  a  portion  of 
the  wilderness  abounding  in  game.  In  order  to 
make  my  debut  as  a  hunter  and  backwoodsman 
in  appropriate  style,  I  encased  myself  in  dressed 
deerskiu  pants,  a  buckskin  coat,  and  a  Montero 
of  most  approved  pattern.  When  mounted  up- 
on the  impatient  Wyandot,  with  my  rifle  slung 
across  my  back,  my  belt  profusely  ornamented 
with  pistols  and  knives,  and  my  valise,  with  other 
things,  lashed  to  the  crupper,  I  imagine  I  did 
not  present  a  very  pacific  appearance. 

I  attracted  much  admiration,  no  doubt,  from 
the  mixed  population  of  Westport,  which,  by 
the  way,  consisted  of  Spaniards,  Frenchmen, 
Indians,  Negroes,  Half-breeds,  and  every  shade 
of  human  nature,  from  the  darkest  to  the 
whitest. 

Leaving  the  dirty  log-cabins  and  huts,  I 
Bpurred  boldly  forward  on  the  trail.  As  I  did 
so,  I  fancied  I  saw  the  same  cloaked  figure,  the 
same  moustached  face,  with  the  hat  slouched 
over  the  eyes,  that  had  appeared  to  me  when  the 
paper  was  thrust  into  my  hand.  I  felt  quite 
confident  of  it  then  ;  but  circumstances  that 
have  transpired  since  have  "put  tho  matter  be- 
yond doubt. 

Whether  I  really  heard  a  low,  derisive  laugh, 
a>  I  passed  him,  or  whether  I  imagined  it,  I  am 
unable  to  decide. 

I  galloped  on,  and  when  an  abrupt  turn  hid 
me  from  view,  he  was  still  standing  there,  like  a 
bird  of  evil  omen. 

I  am  not  naturally  superstitious,  but  the  sight 
of  that  sinister  form,  fixed  and  statue-like,  made 
me  nervous  for  hours  after. 

Following  the  Oregon  route,  I  kept  on  toward 
the  Kansas.  I  went  forward  at  a  round  pace, 
not  fearing  but  I  should  soon  overtake  my 
friends,  and  surprise  them  not  a  little.  It  was 
a  bright,  beautiful  July  morning,  and  a  ride  of 
half  a  day  braced  up  my  nerves  and  restored 
my  cheerfulness. 
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I  was  not  destined  to  be  long  without  adven- 
tures.    I  should  have  been   sorely  disappointed 


had  it  been  otherwise;  for,  like  the  valorous 
knight  of  '-a  Mancba,  1  had  gone  forth  to  seel 
thorn. 

The  day  passed  .without  interruption.  Tho 
sun  was  sinking  lazily  behind  the  distant  hills. 
A  feeling  of  loneliness  begun  to  steal  ovor  mo 
I  was  not  yet  upon  the  open  prairie,  My  way 
thus  far  had  been  over  a  rugged  and  brokon 
country,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and  trees  of 
various  kinds.  Tho  trail  now  led  through  B 
thicket  of  birch  and  low  pine.  Contrary  to  my 
expectations,  I  had  reached  the  Kansas. 

A  more  gloomy  situation  cannot  be  imagined, 
I  gave  the  rein  to  Wyandot,  and  dashed  on  as 
fast  as  possible  ;  but  the  way  was  treacherous, 
and  1  was  glad  to  moderate  my  speed. 

ThO  sun  said  his  lingering  *'  good  night,"  and 
darkness  and  clouds  shut  down  upon  his  track. 
Wyandot  suddenly  stopped,  and  snuffed  tho  air. 
I  knew  something  was  wrong.  Quickly  leaping 
from  the  saddle,  I  put  my  eyes  as  near  the  earth 
r.s  possible;  I  was  otV  the  trail.  Knowing  it 
would  he  folly  to  attempt  finding  it  until  morn- 
ing, I  began  to  look  about  me  for  the  most 
eligible  spot  whereon  to  pass  the  night.  But 
the  ground  was  swampy  and  wet,  and  augured 
poorly  for  a  comfortable  night's  rest. 

Taking  Wyandot  by  the  bridle,  I  led  him  for- 
ward toward  an  eminence  on  my  left,  upon 
which  grew  a  cluster  of  trees  of  large  growth. 
The  dumb  animal  pricked  up  his  oars  as  I  ad- 
vanced, hung  back  upon  tho  bridle,  and  mani- 
fested a  decided  aversion  to  thut  locality.  As  I 
proceeded,  I  saw  smoke  curling  up  through  the 
branches  of  the  trees. 

"  So  we  are  to  have  neighbors,"  I  said,  pat- 
ting the  arehing  neck  of  Wyandot,  (( and,  per- 
haps, we  shan't  like  them." 

Fastening  the  horse  to  a  tree,  I  undertook  to 
reconnoiter  in  Indian  style.  Getting  upon  my 
hands  and  knees,  I  wormed  myself  forward  with 
the  greatest  caution.  After  going  on  for  some 
time  in  this  painful  posture,  through  a  vista  in 
the  trees  I  was  enabled  to  see  a  person  cooking 
meat  over  a  blazing  fire.  A  closer  scrutiny  con- 
vinced me  it  was  not  a  white  man.  His  figure 
was  indeed  striking  and  noble — stately  as  Saul — 
tall  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon. 

He  might  have  been  forty  years  of  age ;  pos- 
sibly younger.  His  dress  seemed  above  the 
condition  of  his  red  brethren.  He  wore  a  tunic 
of  deerskin  dressed,  and  white,  fringed  at  the 
bottom  and  about  the  wrists.  His  leggins  were 
of  the  same  material.  The  moccasins  were  of  a 
stouter  fabric,  and  wrought  with  the  quills  of  the 
porcupine.  His  hair  was  arranged  in  a  style 
less  fantastic  than  common  with  his  people. 

But  his  features  were  most  remarkable  ;  lofty 
in  their  expression,  yet  calm  and  self-possessed. 

But  little  time  was  allowed  for  further  obser- 
vation. I  caught  an  imperfect  view  of  a  dusky 
figure  beyond ;  saw  several  arrows  strike  the 
noble-looking  savage ;  heard  the  report  of  a 
rifle,  and  a  loud  war-whoop.  In  an  instant, 
several  Indians  sprang  from  places  of  conceal- 
ment, and  attacked  the  lone  warrior. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I  caught  a 
revolver  from  my  belt,  and  with  as  loud  a  shout 
as  strength  of  lungs  could  afford,  rushed  to  his 
assistance. 

Only  those  who  have  had  experience  in  that 
way,  can  tell  the  terrible  effects  of  a  revolver  in 
a  determined  hand.  Two  strong  bounds  took 
me  to  the  scene  of  action.  Thrusting  my  "  six- 
shooter  '  in  the  face  of  a  grim  savage  in  the  act 
of  striking  with  a  hatchet,  I  pulled.  He  went 
down  without  a  cry. 

Finding  himself  so  suddenly  reinforced,  the 
lone  "brave  "  uttered  a  defiant  war-hoop,  and 
fought  like  Richard  of  the  lion  heart.  And 
there  was  need,  for  there  were  only  two  to  six. 

I  also  caught  the  noisy  mania,  and  yelled  like 
all  the  fiends.  And  now  the  revolver  showed 
its  qualities,  and  cracked  three  times  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space,  while  as  many  of  the 
enemy  acknowledged  its  fatality,  by  starting  off 
on  a  spiritual  tramp  to  the  "  Happy  Hunting- 
grounds."  The  remaining  three  turned  their 
wrath  upon  my  hero,  who,  though  he  struggled 
manfully,  was  fast  sinking  from  loss  of  blood. 
They  approached  him  at  three  different  points, 
and  that  moment  would  have  been  his  last,  had 
I  not  interfered  in  his  behalf.  Another  of  the 
painted  rascals  died  in  the  act  of  striking  his 
hunting-knife  into  the  old  warrior's  shou'ders. 

I  shot  him  in  the  lungs  ;  he  rolled  over  and 
over,  bit  the  dust,  and  yelled  horribly  in  the  pro- 
tracted death-struggle. 

The  other  two,  seeing  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panions, fled,  but  not  unsodthed. 


The  crack  of  my  pistol  upon  their  trnck  has- 
tened their  Might. 

i  i  ■■  [one  in. linn  and  m ■  ■  II  toodfac*  to  fat  • , 
regarding  each  other  with  a  degree  of  Inters  I 
which  tie-  peculiar  circum  tancei  of  the  cs  o 
would  well  justify.  Ho  hold  out  his  hand,  i 
:■  i n  ped  n .  and  gfti o  il  n  hearty  shako. 

'*  I  lood  I"     he     arti  'itlaled,    in    0    voice     from 

which  nil  traces  ol  excitement  had  fled. 

And    that  was    all    he   said,      llin    tall   figure 

swayed  to  and  fro  fbr  on  Instant,  like  the  lofty 
oak  that  clings  tenaciously  to  in  tost  fibre,  while 
the  axe  i-t  busy  at  it«  heart,  and  then  totters  to 
its  fall. 

Tho  next  moment  he  lay  senseless  upon  the 
enrth.  I  hastened  t<>  examine  his  hurts.  The 
most  seriotu  was  a  gnn*shot  wound  in  the  breast, 
from  which  the  blood  streamed  in  dark-rod  tor- 
rents. I  wan  prepared  for  jtttl  Mich  an  emer- 
gency, i  had  a  small  case  of  instruments  in  my 
pocket. 

It  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  deep  solicitude 
that  I  probed  tho  wound.  To  my  great  satis- 
faction, it  had  not  entered  the  lungs,  but  glanced 
upon  the  ribs,  following  their  general  course  to- 
ward the  spine.  In  two  minutes  I  held  the  bul- 
let in  my  hand.  I  then  dressed  the  wound  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  permit,  after  which 
I  wet  his  lips  with  brandy,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  my  pationt  revivo. 

Taking  a  long  draught  from  the  bottle  held  to 
his  mouth,  lie  appeared  wonderfully  refreshed. 
Knowing  I  could  do  no  more  for  him  at  present, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  Wyandot.  Finding  an 
open  spot  where  there  was  considerable  feed,  I 
made  him  fast,  giving  him  rope  enough  to  pro- 
vide for  his  comfort  by  nipping  tho  tender 
grass. 

When  I  returned,  the  red  man  was  sleeping 
profoundly.  Loss  of  blood  had  disposed  him  to 
rest.  I  put  out  the  fire,  for  fear  our  enemies 
might  return  and  shoot  us  by  its  light, — an 
operation  I  had  no  great  relish  for.  fc 

Wrapping  my  blanket  around  me,  I  sat  down 
to  keep  watch  through  the  dark  night.  In 
about  three  hours,  upon  looking  at  my  patient, 
I  found  he  was  regarding  me  attentively. 

He  thought  it  very  singular,  probably,  that  a 
white  man  should  take  so  much  interest  in  one 
of  his  race.  His  countenance  indicated,  how- 
ever, that  ho  was  not  wholly  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  it ;  that  he  understood  something  of  that 
great  bond  of  sympathy  which  reaches  through 
every  grade  of  humanity. 

My  case  of  instruments  was  lying  on  the 
ground  near  him.  He  pointed  to  it,  saying  the 
magical  words  : 

"  Medicine  man." 

I  a-sented. 

"  Good  !"  was  the  deep  response. 

I  now  proceeded  to  inquire  how  he  "felt,  and 
whether  he  suffered  much. 

He  replied  in  very  good  English  : 

"  Some  pain  here,"  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
side.  "  Shall  be  better  when  the  sun  rises. 
The  red  man  is  strong,  and  his  blood  is  good. 
The  Happy  Hunting-grouud  is  a  long  way  off. 
The  Great  Spirit  has  not  spoken  to  Silver- 
Knife.     When  he  speaks,  the  red  warrior  will 

go-" 
. "  What  tribe  V  I  asked. 

"  The  Nez  Perce.  My  lodge-fire  burns  far 
beyond  the  Big  Blue  ;  and  the  young  braves  of 
Silver-Knife  are  there.  I  left  the  great  hills  to 
lead  the  pale-faces  upon  the  trail.  When  the 
sun  came  up,  this  morning,  I  started  for  the 
home  of  my  people.  But  the  Shawnees  are 
treacherous  ;  they  love  blood,  and  hate  the  Nez 
Perces.  Silver-Knife  owes  his  life  to  the  pale 
medicine  man.  He  will  not  forget.  White 
man's  memory  is  bad ;  but  the  red  man  remem- 
bers forever." 

"  My  red  brother  has  spoken  well.  There  is 
no  sin  like  ingratitude  and  a  bad  memory." 

Saying  this,  I  produced  a  meerschaum,  which 
I  brought  with  me,  filled  it  in  grave  silence, 
took  a  long  "  pull,"  and  while  exhaling  the  fra- 
grant smoke,  passed  it  to  Silver- Knife. 

And  thus  we  smoked  the  pipe  of  peace. 

"  Who  keeps  the  lodge  fire  bright,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Silver-Knife?"  I  asked. 

"  The  Morning  Star  and  the  Singing  Bird," 
he  replied. 

"  Those  are  the  daughters  of  my  red 
brother?" 

Silver-Knife  nodded  assent. 

"  Has  my  red  friend  no  squaw,  and  no 
sons  V 

"  He  has  both.  They  are  upon  the  buffalo- 
hunt.     Where  is  my  white  brother  going  V 


"  Away  to  the  big  mountain*   Ui  hunt,  and   to 

■    i  he -I'  bin  red  brothers.'1 

■■  Let  my  white  brother  turn  back  when  tho 

Sun    has    risen,  or    he  will    lo.-e   Ink  scalp.      Tho 

red  man  ii  the  i  ndmy  of  tho  pale  race." 

"  I  tho  paloraco  a  squaw,  thai  ho  should 
fear  i"  moel  hj  -  enemies  I  Hi  Iiosj  I  1 1  young 
and  Strong,  and  hit  Scalp   i*   fuifu.     He  will  not 

turn  back," 

"  Good  !  My  brother  ban  a  big  heart.  Our 
great  father  will  make  hi  in  a  war-chief." 

Having  Hmoked  our  pipe,  and  it  being  tho 
opinion  of  Silver-Knife  that  the  two  nativcn 
would  OOl  trouble  qj  again,  I  prefid  my  blanket 
upon  the  ground,  and  slept  In  the  dreams  that 
followed,  I  riiw  the  "Morning  Star  "and  the 
"  Singing  Bird,"  fair  as  tho  daughters  of  He* 
chabj  and  dignified  ft*  the  sons. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Tllli     I'ltAiniKft. 


It  was  brood  daylight  when  I  awoke.  The 
first  object  that  met  my  gaze  was  Silver-Knifo 
sitting  by  a  blazing  lire.  At  a  short  distance 
from  him,  suspended  from  the  branch  of  a  tree, 
were  tho  scalps  of  the  Indians  we  hud  killed*. 

He  was  regarding  them  with  evident  satisfac- 
tion while  the  morning's  meal  was  cooking  by 
the  fire. 

I  ate  with  a  good  relish  ;  and  Silver-Knife, 
despite  his  wound.-*,  had  lost  nothing  of  his  ap- 
petite. 

After  smoking  a  while  in  B'tlcnce,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  should  go  forward  in  company.  This 
arrangement  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

I  found  Wyandot  rather  restless,  having  crop- 
ped all  the  grass  within  reach. 

The  horse  of  Silver-Knife  was  discovered  at  a 
short  distance,  "  hobbled  "  in  true  Indian  style. 
It  had  fortunately  escaped  the  rapacity  of  the 
Shawnee  visitors.  It  was  a  very  superior  ani- 
mal, in  every  way  fit  for  a  companion  for  Wy- 
andot. 

We  soon  reached  the  Kansas,  and  had  no 
difficulty  in.  crossing  upon  a  raft.  We  stopped 
at  Fort  Leavenworth  only  long  enough  to  inquire 
about  Leroy.  He  had  passed  there  twenty  four 
hours  previously,  and  I  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment once  more. 

We  met  several  Kansas  Indians  during  the 
day,  and  encamped  at  night  by  a  small  stream. 
We  kept  on  for  eight  days  without  interruption, 
and  reached  the  Platte  river  without  hearing 
anything  of  Leroy.  I  grew  impatient.  We  had 
travelled  rapidly,  and  must  have  passed  them  on 
the  way.  We  were  now,  to  the  best  of  our  judg- 
ment, about  three  hundred  miles  from  Westport ; 
and  I  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  error  of  such 
precipitate  travelling. 

I  resolved  to  wait  a  day  or  two  where  we  were, 
to  give  Leroy  time  to  come  up,  providing  I  was 
correct  in  my  conjectures.  To  this  Silver- 
Knife  made  no  objections.  We  had  seen  signs 
of  buffalo  during  the  last  day's  ride,  and  were 
determined  to  have  a  hunt,  and  lay  in  a  store  of 
meat  for  future  use. 

For  security  against  the  Pawnees  and  other 
roving  bands  of  Indians,  we  constructed  a  camp 
of  small  cotton-woods.  This  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  without  the  aid  of  Silver- 
Knife's  hatchet,  and  we  were  not  a  little  proud  of 
our  rude  dwelling,  when  completed.  When  this 
was  done,  Silver-Knife  went  forth  to  kill  a  buf- 
falo, leaving  me  to  guard  the  premises. 

It  was  near  the  night-time.  On  one  hand  a 
boundless  prairie  stretched  away  toward  the  set- 
ting sun,  while  a  thick  growth  of  cotton-wood 
was  upon  the  other.  I  grew  thoughtful.  Where 
were  the  daughters  of  Leroy— the  restless  Mad- 
eleine, and  the  calm  Mary?  Perhaps  they  had 
already  fallen  victims  to  savage  cruelty.  I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought,  and  felt  that  I  could  not 
remain  in  suspense  much  longer  without  being 
positively  wretched. 

And  why  should  I  be  wretched  ?  Sure  enough  1 
What  was  Madeleine  Leroy  to  me  1  Nothing  of 
course;  but,  in  common  friendship,  I  felt  it  my 
duty  to  protect  her,  so  far  as  it  was  in  my  power 
to  exert  any  agency  in  her  behalf. 

I  caught  Wyandot,  and  saddling  him,  mount- 
ed and  galloped  away  over  the  prairie,  without 
any  fixed  purpose.  Perhaps  I  had  a  vague  hope 
of  meeting  Leroy,  but  no  thought  of  danger. 
Well  mounted,  and  well  armed,  as  I  was,  I  felt 
myself  equal  to  a  dozen  redskins  in  fair  fight. 

I  dashed  on  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  I 
saw  a  single  horseman  coming  down  upon  mo 
at  a  pace  equal  to  my  own. 
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The  cause  of  his  haste  was  soon  obvious.  A 
score  of  enemies  were  in  headlong  pursuit.  The 
pursuing  party  were  gaining,  their  horses  being 
hi  better  plight. 

One,  far  in  advance  of  the  rest,  was  within 
twenty  yards  of  the  solitary  rider,  whom  I  was 
about  giving  up  for  lost,  when  he  suddenly  faced 
about,  and  I  saw  a  puff  of  smoke  curl  up,  while 
at  the  same  moment,  the  pursuer  dropped  from 
his  horse. 

The  pursued  turned  and  spurred  on,  loading 
as  he  came.  It  was  Silver-Knife.  Wyandot 
reared  and  plunged,  while  his  eyes  shot  fire. 
"  He  snuffed  the  battle  afar  off." 

I  gave  him  the  rein,  but  not  the  spur;  he  was 
too  eager  for  the  fray  to  need  that.  I  never  felt 
so  much  of  the  mad  demon  in  my  blood  before. 
With  a  snort  and  a  bound,  Wyandot  sprang 
toward  Silver-Knife.  The  hoofs  of  the  noble 
animal  spurned  the  ground,  as  if  he  disdained  to 
touch  it. 

"  Good  !"  exclaimed  the  brave  old  chief,  as  I 
thundered  up  to  his  side;  and  then  he  quickly 
added,  "Pawnees." 

"  How  many  V  I  asked. 
"Twenty." 
*  "  Then  we  will  destroy  half  of  them,"  said  I. 
The  old  man  looked  in  my  face  with  a  grim 
smile.  The  iron  rigidness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
mouth  told  fcim  that  my  purpose  was  fixed  and 
dangerous. 

"The  white  devil  is  up,"  he  muttered,  while, 
at  the  same  moment,  he  drew  the  driver  from  his 
rifle,  turned  in  his  stirrups,  and  shot  down  the 
foremost  of  the  enemy. 

"  Another  one  will  soon  be  in  range,"  he  add- 
ed, coolly,  and  sent  home  a  ball. 

I  slackened  my  speed,  and  another  did  come 
within  range,  and  never  got  out  of  it.  I  aimed 
right  between  his  wolfish-looking  eyes,  and  when 
my  rifle  cracked,  the  poor  painted  wretch  leaped 
straight  up  from  his  horse,  without  a  single  sound 
to  tell  that  the  death  agony  was  upon  hira. 
Quivering  an  instant  like  a  galvanized  corpse, 
he  sunk  down  upon  the  waving  prairie  grass, 
without  a  pulse  of  life  or  a  nut-shell  full  of 
breath  in  his  body. 

"  There  is  a  scalp  for  you,"  I  said  to  Silver- 
Knife,  as  another  native  bore  rapidly  down 
upon  us. 

We  were  now  likely  to  have  sharp  work  of  it. 
The  main  body  was  close  at  hand,  whooping  and 
howling,  as  though  the  infernal  regions  had 
burst  their  bouuds,  and  released  their  inmates. 

I  now  spurred  forward  as  fast  I  could,  to  gain 
time  to  load  once  more  before  they  got  too  near 
for  rifle  practice. 

Before  I  had  sent  home  another  charge,  Silvor- 
Knife  fired  for  the  third  time,  and  the  unearthly 
yell  that  followed  told  with  what  effect.  It  did 
not  prove  so  dead  a  shot  as  mine  ;  for  when  I 
turned  in  the  stirrup  to  let  drive  again,  an  Indian 
was  rolling  about  as  though  he  didn't  care  but 
little  how  much  he  bent  down  the  tall  grass. 

"  I  shot  him  in  that  way  to  scare  the  rest," 
said  Silver-Knife,  who  was  the  coolest  Indian  in 
fight  that  I  ever  saw  during  all  my  experience 
among  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Several  of  our  pursuers  were  armed  with  ri- 
fles, and  bullets  began  to  whistle  about  our  ears. 
One  gigantic  fellow  was  preparing  to  fire  as  I 
cast  my  eye  over  the  prairie  in  search  of  another 
victim. 

I  did  not  feel  like  adopting  Silver-Knife's  style 
of  killing  ;  and  so  thought  I  would  learnfrom 
actual  experiment  whether  my  large  friend's  os 
frontis  was  bullet  proof.  But  I  under-shot ;  the 
ball  took  effect  in  the  centre  of  his  proboscis. 
He  tried  to  utter  the  war-cry  of  his  people,  drop- 
ped his  gun,  threw  up  his  arms,  and  fell  back 
over  his  horse's  tail.  That  was  tho  last  I  saw 
of  that  Indian. 

An  Indian  is  a  coward  so  long  as  he  sees  a 
loaded  rifle  before  him ;  but  the  moment  it  is 
discharged  witnesses  a  complete  transformation 
in  the  animal — he  becomes  as  brave  as  the 
bravest.  It  was  so  in  this  case.  I  had  held 
three  or  four  in  check  with  my  rifle  before  I  fired, 
but  the  instant  they  heard  the  discharge  they 
rushed  toward  me,  yelling  horribly,  with  up- 
lifted hatchets. 

I  felt  a  sort  of  unnatural  joy  in  thinking  of  the 
surprise  that  was  in  reserve  for  them.  The  first 
one  that  was  near  enough  acknowledged  the  su- 
periority of  "  revolvers  "  by  tipping  out  of  his 
saddle  in  a  very  ungentlemanly  manner. 

And  now  the  others  thought  they  were  sure  of 
me,  seeing  mo,  as  they  believed,  holding  out  and 
menacing  them  with  an  empty  pistol,  and  they 
laughed  in  savage  scorn 


A  stout,  black-looking  fellow,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  bears'  claws  strung  about  his  neck,  sev- 
eral scalps  at  his  belt,  and  more  profusely  be- 
devilled than  any  of  his  companions,  thought  it 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  impale  me  upon  his 
long  spear,  and  thus  make  me  an  example  to  all 
other  pale-faces. 

I  did  not  approve  of  such  a  procedure,  not 
wishing  to  be  spitted  like  a  turkey  for  a  Thanks- 
giving festival.  Because  he  had  cherished  such 
an  unkindly  thought,  I  passed  instantly  over  to 
the  s torn ach-and-lung-sh oo ting  system  of  Silver- 
Knife,  and  let  him  have  it  through  the  sternum, 
just  below  his  necklace  of  bear-claws. 

How  he  howled  and  tore  up  the  grass  !  He 
was  floundering  there  when  I  was  too  far  away 
to  see  him,  or  offer  a  word  of  consolation. 

The  third  came  to  a  dead  halt.  He  never  went 
forward  again,  if  I  accept  a  lofty  tumble  over 
his  horse's  head, 

There  wasa  temporary  cessation  of  hostilities. 
The  Indians  seeing  the  fate  of  so  many  of  their 
warriors,  held  back  and  huddled  together  on  a 
little  eminence,  like  sheep.  Thty  were  probably 
holding  a  council.  I  looked  ahout  for  Silver- 
Knife  ;  he  was  scalping  the  dead. 

This  edifying  employment  was  soon  completed, 
for  an  Indian  will  rid  an  enemy  of  his  hair  in  an 
incredibly  short  time. 

I  was  differently  engaged — re-loading  my 
three  empty  barrels. 

"  They're  about  to  charge  upon  us,"  said  Sil- 
ver Knife.  "  I  don'tfeel  very  strong — sore  from 
wounds — better  run  for  it,  and  get  'em  scattered 
about  the  prairie." 

This  was  very  good  advice,  and  we  scampered 
away  as  fast  as  our  horses  would  carry  us  ;  and 
that  was  at  a  dashing  rate,  for  Wyandot  wife  in 
good  condition,  and  the  chiefs  horse  was  not 
blown. 

There  are  many  things  which  a  man  of  action 
aud  adventure  meets  with  which  are  exceedingly 
hard  to  describe.  In  a  particular  manner  is  this 
true  of  the  adventurer  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
For  instance,  it  is  difficult  to  convey  a  correct  or 
definite  idea  of  a  dozen  savages,  mounted  on 
fleet  horses  without  saddles,  and  many  without 
bridles,  mad  with  repulse,  eager  for  vengeance, 
and  bedaubed  wickedly  with  war-paint.  To  be 
fully  impressed  with  the  wildness  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle, one  must  sec  with  his  own  eyes.  Mere 
ink-drops  cannot  picture  tho  scene ;  it  is  excit- 
ing, madly  exciting. 

Our  enemies  were  again  in  motion.  If  they 
had  been  indebted  to  shouting  and  howling  for 
their  motive  power,  they  would  have  been  vic- 
tors in  the  race.  When  a  savage  can  do  nothing 
else,  he  can  yell  bravely. 

The  result  of  all  this  racing  was  what  Silver- 
Knife  had  predicted  and  wished  ;  our  foes  were 
soon  scattered  over  the  plain,  although  they  kept 
as  near  together  as  they  could  ;  but  somo  were 
better  mounted,  and  left  their  less  lucky  com- 
panions in  tho  reai'.  We  reached  our  camp  of 
cotton-woods  in  safety,  while  the  savages  drew 
up  at  the  distance  of  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  or  four  hundred  yards,  to  devise  means  for 
dislodging  us.  Our  horses  were  taken  into 
camp,  and  we  prepared  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

"  I  think  I  will  try  a  shot  at  one  of  those  fel- 
lows while  they  are  taking  counsel  together," 
I  said. 

"  Too  far,"  replied  Silver- Knife.  "  Ball  won't 
hold  up — shoot  the  ground." 

"  I'll  decide  that,"  I  answered ;  and,  stepping 
into  the  open  air,  rested  my  rifle  upon  the  limb 
of  a  scrubby  birch. 

The  Indians  laughed  in  derision,  and  one  of 
them  expressed  his  unmitigated  contempt  by 
some  very  insulting  pantomime. 

"  You  don't  know  the  mettle  of  a  Yankee 
rifle,  my  gentleman,"  I  muttered,  as  I  took  a 
steady  aim  at  the  "  brave  "  who  had  figured  so 
conspicuously  in  dumb  show.  I  fired,  and  nev- 
er saw  a  pair  of  heels  fly  up  into  the  air  any 
quicker  than  did  his.  His  astonishment  could 
not  have  been  greater  had  ho  been  struck  down 
by  some  electric  agency ;  at  least,  that  was  my 
opinion  at  the  time,  and  I  still  retain  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  it.  Had  he  practised  ground  and 
lofty  tumbling  all  his  life,  he  could  not  have 
gono  through  a  series  of  gymnastic  exercises 
with  greater  expedition. 

The  airial  part  of  the  performance  soon  ended, 
and  he  finished  the  whole  by  a  few  spasmodic 
kicks,  as  he  lay  prone  on  his  back. 

"  They  didn't  expect  that,"  said  Silver-Knife, 
laconically.  "  They  think  you  one  grand  medi- 
cine." 

"What  do  you  think  they  will  do  V  I  asked. 


"If  they  get  courage  enough,  they  will  charge 
upon  us ;  if  not,  they  will  wait  till  dark  and  try 
to  surprise  us." 

The  opinion  of  the  Nez  Perce  seemed  pro- 
phetic, for,  with  one  startling  whoop,  they  all 
tore  away  and  were  soon  out  of  sight. 

The  last  streak  of  daylight  faded  from  the 
darkening  west,  as  the  last  of  the  painted  figures 
swept  from  view. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A   REUNION. 

A  feeling  of  sadness  stole  over  me  as  I 
gazed  on  the  track  of  the  departing  foe.  My 
philosopliical  speculations  in  regard  to  their 
claims  to  an  immortal  soul  were  interrupted  by 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  woodman's  axe. 
"  White  man,"  said  Silver-knife. 

"  How  can  you  tell  V  I  asked. 

"  White  man  strikes  heavy  and  regular  ;  axe 
bigger  than  Indian  hatchet." 

The  sounds  were  close  at  hand.  Desirous  of 
knowing  who  was  camping  near  us,  I  led  forth 
Wyandot,  and  trotted  away  in  the  direction 
whence  they  came. 

A  great  burden  of  anxiety  was  lifted  from  my 
mind  when  I  saw  Basil  cutting  vigorously  into 
a  tree,  and  a  baggage-wagon  drawn  up  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear.  He  seized  his  rifle  when 
he  heard  the  unexpected  tramp  of  a  horse ;  but 
dropped  it  in  sheer  amazement  when  he  saw  who 
came. 

"  Well,  I  reckon  the  gals  11  be  glad  to  see 
you,"  he  said,  giving  my  hand  a  hearty  shako. 
"It  beats  all  !" 

"  How  are  your  father  and  mother  V  I  asked, 
rather  awkwardly. 

"They're  well  enough.  Why  don't  you  ask 
how  the  gals  arc  V 

"  How  do  your  sisters  do,  then  ?  And  how 
do  they  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey  3" 

"First  rate;  they  like  it  a  heap;  mention 
your  name  every  day.     Come,  let's  find  'em." 

With  a  trepidation  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss 
to  account,  I  followed  Basil. 

"  Go  and  surprise  'em,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
two  figures  reclining  upon  the  grass  at  a  short 
distance.  Before  they  had  any  warning  of  my 
approach,  I  stood  confronting  them. 

"  Hartley  Ferguson  !"  cried  both,  with  a  start 
of  astonishment. 

"  Tho  same,"  I  replied,  bowing  with  mock 
formality.     "  Did  you  expect  me  V 

Madeleine  blushed. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  expected  to  meet 
you  again,"  she  murmured. 

At  that  moment  wo  were  joined  by  Leroy  and 
his  wife,  and  I  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
hands  of  the  girls  for  theirs. 

"  Turned  adventurer,  at  last,"  said  Leroy.  "  I 
always  thought  that  you  were  of  that  make. 
We  are  glad  to  see  you." 

"  And  we  shall  not  consent  for  you  to  leave 
us,"  added  Madge. 

After  asking  and  answering  questions  for 
some  time,  I  related  the  principal  events  of  my 
journey,  and  invited  them  to  share  my  camp,  for 
greater  security  against  the  savages. 

"  I  thought  the  Pawnees  were  getting  civil- 
ized. I  always  know'd  the  creturs  would  steal, 
and  were  too  lazy  to  work,  but  they  haven't 
given  me  much  trouble  of  late.  You  can't  trust 
'em,  though.  They're  desperate  deceitful  and 
cunning." 

In  half  an  hour  we  were  all  safely  at  camp. 
Felling  some  more  cotton  woods,  we  made  a 
shelter  for  the  horses  and  mules.  This  precau- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  bjr  tho  proximity  of 
the  Indians. 

When  wo  had  strengthened  our  position  as 
much  as  possiblo  by  every  expedient  which  the 
experience  of  Leroy  or  Silver-Knife  could  sug- 
gest, we  sat  down  to  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  roast 
of  buffalo  meat  with  a  good  appetite. 

Leroy  and  Basil  were  soon  on  the  best  of 
terms  with  the  Nez  Perce  chief.  They  had  met 
before.  It  struck  me  that  they  were  fitly  mated. 
Well  armed  and  fed,  they  would  be  of  them- 
selvedahost,  and  might  travel  the  whole  Indian 
territory  in  comparative  safety. 

Both  had  a  very  accurate  knowledge,of  the 
predatory  and  vicious  habits  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  wilderness.  The  noble  figure  of  Silver- 
Knife,  his  frank  and  open  expression,  native 
d  gnity  and  bearing,  and  the  honest,  hardy  fea- 
tures, and  tall,  sinewy  frame  of  Baptiste  Leroy, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  favorable  impression 
upon  the  thoughtful  observer. 

Quite  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the  exter- 


nal appearance  of  the  girls  since  I  last  saw  them 
at  St.  Louis. 

Over  their  ordinary  dresses  were  tunics  of 
soft,  white  deerskin,  dressed  by  a  skilful  hand. 
They  wore  Indian  moccasins  ornamented  very 
beautifully  with  porcupine-quills.  Instead  of 
bonnets,  gypsy  hats  were  tied  beneath  the  chin 
with  ribbon. 

They  were  cheerful  and  smiling ;  and  their 
appearance  was  interesting  as  well  as  novel.  My 
coming  had  put  them  all  in  good  humor.  There 
was  only  one  damper  upon  our  enjoyment,  and 
that  was  the  fear  of  another  visit  from  the 
Indians. 

"  I  know  the  disposition  of  the  varmints  well," 
said  Leroy,  while  he  proceeded  to  put  his  weap- 
ons in  order.  "  They  wont  let  us  rest  long,  you 
may  depend  out.  They  burn  to  avenge  the 
death  of  their  companions.  We  must  keep  a 
sharp  lookout,  or  some  on  us  will  go  under  afore 
morning." 

"Long-Rifle  (it  was  thus  Leroy  was  known 
among  many  of  tho  Indian  tribes)  has  spoken 
well.  The  red  men  will  not  rub  the  war-paint 
from  their  faces.  The  young  men  have  fallen, 
and  their  scalps  hang  in  the  wigwam  of  my 
white  brother.  They  will  come  for  blood  before 
the  sun  rises.  Silver-Knife  has  spoken..  Let 
the  young  medicine  man  speak." 

"  My  red  brother  is  wise.  He  follows  the 
war-path  of  his  enemies,  and  returns  with  many 
scalps.  He  can  hunt  tho  buffalo,  trap  the  beav- 
er, and  teach  his  young  men  to  bend  the  bow.  He 
hath  spokeu  well,"  I  answored. 

As  soon  as  the  evening  meal  was  despatched, 
the  fire  was  extinguished.  Silver-Knifo  and 
Leroy  were  in  earnest  council  together  for  some 
time  ;  the  latter  looked  serious. 

When  they  had  ceased  speaking,  Silver-Knife 
took  his  rifle,  tightened  his  belt,  and  walked  qui- 
etly away. 

"  Where  is  he  going  ?"  I  asked  of  Baptiste. 
"To  reconnoitre.     If  there  are  any  varmints 
round,  he'll  find  'em.    Nobody  can  follow  a 
trail,  or  read  Injiu  signs,  like  that  old  Nez  Perce 
chief." 

"  He  is  bravo,  too>"  I  remarked. 
"  None  bolder.  As  a  general  thing,  I  aint 
fond  o'  copper-skins  ;  the  best  of  'era  will  steal 
your  horse  aud  take  your  scalp  ;  but  he's  an  ex- 
ception. There's  sometlnn'  kind  o'  human-like 
in  his  countenance.  I'd  trust  that  heathen  Injin 
as  soon  as  I  would  some  wlute  men — and  aheap 
sooner." 

"He'll  go  under  to-night,  if  ho  aint  careful," 
said  Basil.  He  and  Ferguson  have  made  tearing 
work  with  the  two-legged  animals — and  they 
aint  the  most  forgetful  cattlo  in  the  world." 

"  That  Nez  Porce  wasn't  bora  to  be  nibbed 
out  in  that  way.  He'll  die  like  a  human  crctur, 
in  his  wigwam.  That's  my  belief.  Now,  Hart- 
ley, you  and  the  women-folks  can  go  to  sleep  as 
soon  as  you  please,  and  Basil  and  I  will  watch. 
If  there's  any  trouble,  you'll  be  likely  to  hear 
on't." 

To  this  I  objected.  I  resolved  to  watch  also. 
I  was  too  much  interested  in  the  safety  of  Mad- 
eleine and  Mary  to  lie  down  quietly  to  my 
dreams.  And  now,  for  the  first  time,  J  noticed 
they  were  both  armed.  A  pistol  and  a  dagger 
graced  the  belts  that  encircled  their  waists. 

From  the  daughters  I  glanced  to  the  mother; 
she  wore  the  same  weapons. 

"  The  garrison  is  well  armed,"  I  said,  with  a 
smile. 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Madeleine  "  You  do 
not  expect,  do  you,  that  we  aro  such  useless 
dolls  that  we  cannot  make  a  even  a  show  of  re- 
sistance 1  Shame  upon  the  girl  who  has  not 
spirit  enough  to  strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  those 
she  loves,  and  for  the  safety  of  her  own  person !" 
"  V^ry  well  spoken,"  I  replied. 
"  Perhaps  I  may  act  well,  too,  in  a  moment 
of  danger.  Females  are  not  cowards.  If  they 
grow  pale,  or  sometimes  faint,  it  is  not  for  them- 
selves ;  it  is  for  those  they  love." 

"  Who  taught  you  such  chivalric  sentiments  1" 
I  asked,  still  smiling. 

"  Why  should  you  ask  such  a  question,  Hart- 
ley Ferguson  ?  Nature  taught  me  the  feelings  I 
have  attempted  to  express  in  words.  Don't 
blaspheme  your  own  perception  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  high  and  low,  by  aftecling  not  to  un- 
derstand me." 

"  I  do  both  understand  and  admire,"  I  replied. 
"  I  can  picture  a  woman  endowed  with  the  high 
qualities  you  have  spoken  of,  and  something 
more  than  a  doll.  I  have  never  cherished  the 
opinion  that  females  are  deficient  either  in  moral 
or  physical  courage.     But  we  "are  the  slaves  of 
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Imiiit;  oircumstuncos  govern,  and  make  u«  what 
wo  are.  Wo  naturally  conform  to  those  Influ- 
ohcoB  by  which  we  find  ourselves  surrounded." 

"  Those  sentiments  arc  worthy  of  you." 

"Now,  toll  nio,  how  have  you  fared  thus  Sir, 
on  your  way  to  tho  promised  Land  V 

"  Quite  as  well  as  wo  could  oxpoct,  and  per- 
haps hotter  than  wo  deserve,  We  have  boon 
menaced  with danger in  one  or  two  instances; 
but  our  lucky  planet  has  prevailed.  This  morn- 
ing we  una  half  a  dozen  Sioux,  whoso  move- 
ments excited  the  suspicion  of  my  father.  Ho 
add  they  were  glad  to  sec  us,  and  that  mischief 
was  probably  intended.  One  of  tho  number, 
Basil  affirmed,  looked  like  a  white  man,  despite 
his  paint  and  Indian  finery," 

WIr'm  Madeleine  spoke  of  a  white  man,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  my  moustached 
(Viand  (it  St.  Louis  and  Wcstport.    Perhaps  ho 

would  1I0  OS  he  threatened.      It  would  beau  easy 

tiling,  lor  a  person  disposed  to  mischief,  to  dog 
our  footsteps.  Tho  present  of  n  few  beads  or 
knives,  or  a  low  yards  of  gaudy  ribbon  and 
doth,  would  ho  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the 
Indians,  or  half-b'rueds,  to  become  his  emissaries. 

There  was  nothing  very  exaggerated  in  such 
an  idea.  Some  reckless  libertine  might  have 
seen  Madeleine,  and  loved  her — if  tho  word  love 
can  ho  employed  in  such  a  connection  without 
profaning  it. 

She  would  reject  his  overtures,  of  course. 
Angry  at  rebuff"  ho  would  seek  some  means  of 
retaliation. 

I  resolved  to  question  Basil  in  regard  to  the 
supposed  white  num.  I  sought  him;  but  he 
was  gone,  and  had  not  been  missed.  1  express- 
ed fears  for  his  safety.  If  Leroy  felt  any  appre- 
hensions, he  did  not  express  thorn,  but  smoked 
his  pipe  in  silence. 

After  a  time,  he  condescended  to  remark  that 
the  lad  probably  knew  what  he  was  about;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  appeared  uneasy. 

"  Everything  is  ordered  by  Providence,  and 
can't  he  changed,"  he  went  on  to  say.  "  Such 
as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword  ;  such  as  are 
tor  famine,  to  famine  ;  and  such  as  are  for  cap- 
tivity, to  captivity.     Thus  saith  the  seripter." 

This,  I  dare  say,  was  excellent  philosophy, 
and  very  Christian-like,  but  under  the  circum- 
stances was  not  very  consoling. 

Several  hours  of  the  solemn  night  wore  away. 
A  few  straggling  stars  car.«.e  out,  to  shed  an  im- 
perfect light  upon  the  scene.  They  reminded 
mo  of  those  faint  hopes  which  dawn  upon  our 
darkest  prospects.  Their  silvery,  delicate  beams 
were  just  sufficient  to  reveal  to  each  an  indis- 
tinct and  dreamy  outline  of  the  other. 

All  were  .wakeful  and  anxious. 

The  tall  form  of  Leroy  stood  fixed  and  mo- 
tionless by  the  camp-door^  His  right  hand  vest- 
ed upon  tho  muzzle  of  his  long  and  deadly  rifle. 
It  had  been  his  favorite  for  many  years  ;  it  was 
his  friend,  his  companion;  he  had  proved  it. 
Next  to  his  wife  and  children,  that  weapon  was 
dear  to  him.  It  had  been  with  him  in  hours  of 
danger ;  it  had  thinned  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies ;  had  brought  down  the  buffalo,  the  elk,  the 
amclope,  when  he  was  perishing  with  hunger. 

What  could  supply  the  place  of  the  rifle? 
Nothing.  Without  it  he  could  not  pursue  the 
wandering  life  of  which  he  was  so  deeply 
enamored. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

AN    EVENTFOL  NIGHT. 

Suddenly  a  lofty  figure  darkened  the  door. 
It  wad  Silver-Knife. 

"Any  signs?"  asked  Leroy,  in  a  low  voice. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where?" 

"  Away  toward  the  sunset." 

"  How  many  V 

"  Perhaps  twenty-five,  perhaps  thirty." 

"  11  .w  soon  before  they'll  be  down  upon  us, 
do  you  think  V 

-  In  half  an  hour  you  will  hear  their  war-cry, 
and  see  the  paint  upon  their  faces." 

"  Well,  let  'em  come.  There  won't  many  go 
back  again.  This  bit  of  old  iron  '11  speak  a 
word  to  'em  they  don't  like.  You  may  put  it 
di.v.n  as  sartin  that  they  won't  stay  long  arter 
tin  yVe  found  out  old  Ironsides  is  here." 

By  "  old  Ironsides  "  he  meant  his  rifle,  which 
he  had  named,  very  appropriately,  as  he  believ- 
ed, after  the  ship  Constitution,  upon  the  theme 
of  whose  exploits  he  was  sometimes  very  elo- 
quent. 

"  I  an't  the  man  that  loves  to  kill  human 
crctursj  because  life 's  precious,  and  they  mayn't 


I"-  prepared  exactly  for  the  change  i  but  when  I 
ml)  out  one  o'  them  painted  heathen,  I  don'l 
feel  us  though  lM  committed  a  crime,  that's 
sartin.    But,  silver  Knife,  you  an't  like  the  rest 

of  'em.  I  can  bid  I  you  as  a  follor-crotur.  STou'rc 
What  1  cull  a  hue  man,  and  I'm  the  old  Iiohh 
what  would  slick  by  ye  to  tho  lost.  Here's  my 
hand  on't." 

Silver-Knife  took  the   proffered    hand,  and 

shook  it  gravely.     Then,  after  a  [muse,  mud  : 

•■  There  m*c  pleasant  lands  boyond  tho  big 
hills.    Thoy  abound  with  game.    Tho  [udian'i 

com  and  tlie  white  man's  grain  will  grow    lliere. 

The  Great  spirit  has  given  tliosa  fertile  valleys 
mid  wide  prairies  to  the  Nez  Forces.    They  Rod 

it  a  goodly  place  to  dwell  in.  There  is  room 
enough  for  my  while  brother,  lluslmll  go  there 
and  fulfil  Ins  days  in  pOOCQ.  I1U  wife,  mihI  his 
sou.  n<u\  the  I'alc  Lilies,  shall  go  with  him  ;  and 
the  great  medicine  man  shall  not  tarry  behind. 
My  people  will  give  them  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship. They  will  build  lodges  for  them  near  the 
pleasant  hunting-grounds.  The  colds  of  winter 
shall  not  freeze  iliem,  and  the  suns  of  summer 
shall  not  hum  them.  There  is  wood  to  make 
the  lodge-lire  bright,  and  grateful  arbors  formed 
by  tho  branches  of  trees,  to  ward  oft*  the  fervid 
suns  of  summer.  When  thoy  are  hungry,  they 
can  go  forth  and  hunt;  when  they  are  thirsty, 
they  can  drink  from  the  running  streams.  What 
says  Long  Rifle,  and  the  pale  medicine  man  1" 

For  a  time  we  were  silent,  touched  with  the 
magnanimity  of  the  chief.  A  smile  played  over 
the  features  of  Madeleine.  Even  the  calm  Mary 
gathered  a  spark  of  enthusiasm  from  the  war- 
chief. 

Old  Baptiste  Leroy  passed  the  back  of  his 
rough  hand  across  his  face,  as  if  to  brush  away 
the  clouds  and  make  his  vision  clearer. 

"Long  Rifle  has  heard  the  words  of  his  red 
brother.  They  have  sounded  to  him  like  the 
pleasant  murmuring  of  waters  when  one  is 
thirsty,"  answered  Leroy.  "  Silver-Knife  has  a 
great  heart.  The  heart  of  Long  Rifle  says,  Go 
to  the  pleasant  lands.     Let  the  others  speak." 

"  I  love  the  counsels  of  the  war-chief,"  said 
Madge.  "  I  will  follow  him  beyond  the  big 
hills." 

"  Good,"  said  Madeleine,  with  comic  gravity, 
while  she  held  out  her  hand  to  the  chief.  "  The 
Pale  Lilies  will  go  with  him.  Their  lodge-fire 
shall  burn  near  his.  I  give  you  my  hand — 
henceforth  we  are  friends." 

Silver-Knife  laid  the  fair  hand  of  Madeleine 
upon  his  heart. 

"  The  daughter  of  Long  Rifle  is  comely.  The 
heart  of  her  red  brother  is  toward  her.  The 
Morning  Star  and  the  Singing  Bird  shall  wel- 
come the  Pale  Lilies.  Women  speak  better  than 
the  rough  war-chief." 

"  The  Morning  Star  and  the  Pale  Lily  shall 
sing  together,"  I  added. 

"You  are  perverting  Scripture,"  answered 
Madeleine,  archly.  "But  you  have  not  said 
you  shall  go  with  us  beyond  the  hills." 

She  stood  very  near  me — I  could  feel  her 
breath  on  my  cheek  while  she  spoke.  I  could 
not  resist  taking  her  hand,  and  pressing  it  in 
mine. 

"  I  shall  not  leave  you — 1  will  go  with  you, 
wherever  it  may  be  your  destiny  to  wander." 

My  voice  was  low  and  deep  j  for  the  words 
were  not  "  the  words  of  poor,  common  courte- 
sy," which  are  such  a  "  very  mockery." 

The  little  hand  seemed  to  shrink  and  wither 
as  it  lay  in  mine  ;  and  the  next  moment  it  was 
withdrawn.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Years  of  life 
appeared  to  be  placed  upon  my  head  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time. 

I  was  moody  and  dissatisfied.  All  anxiety  in 
regard  to  surrounding  danger  faded  away,  as  a 
minor  consideration. 

Mary  stole  cautiously  to  my  side,  and  said  she 
feared  for  the  sufety  of  Basil.  Silver-Knife 
warned  us  to  silence  and  watchfulness.  Leroy 
had  been  observing  some  moving  object  for  the 
last  few  minutes,  which  proved  to  be  the  object 
of  our  solicitude — Basil.  He  crept  in  with  the 
noiseless  tread  of  an  Indian.  He  had  news  for 
us  ;  a  party  of  savages  were,  creeping  slowly  to- 
ward the  camp  on  our  right. 

We  now  disposed  ourselves  about  tho  camp 
according  to  the  advice  of  Leroy.  Our  cotton- 
woods  had  been  so  arranged,  one  upon  the  other, 
that  rude  loop-holes  had  been  left  for  an  emer- 
gency. We  thrust  our  rifles  through  these  upon 
each  side  of  the  camp,  Leroy  and  myself  being 
upon  that  where  the  attack  was  first  expected. 

We  had  not  been  long  in  this  belligerent  atti- 
tude when   my  companion   solicited  my  atteu- 


1  bj  n  torn  b  upon  tho  arm.    Ho  dirt  etod  my 

.'•.1   ae     1.  ;ii   i\\>  tanec   I 

could  plainlj  sec   bjeel  In  1noti.n1.     It  did 

noi  require  much  stretch  of  Imagination  to  do 
tannine  it  an   Indian  brave.    1  li    nun  1  mi  ai 

wore  OS  stealthy  iwiiciii'h,  proving  him  BJ]  adopt. 

"  lie  expects  to  Qnd  us  sleeping,"  win  pored 
Baptiste, 

The,  scout  was  soon  within  11  few  yard  of 
tlto  camp,    Seeing  thai  all  \va*  dnrh  and  still, 

he  grew  holder — aro>e.  to  hi  -  fcut,  and   advanced. 

Imitating  Silver  knife  and  Leroy,  wo  stretched 
ourselves  upon  the  ground  and  feigned  Bleep; 
but  the  lid  'Acre  nol  quite  closed,  for  all  fell  tho 
necessity  of  sleopiog  with  one  eye  open.  1 1 
would  seem  thai  the  scout  was  bent  on'a  piece  of 
bravado.    With  noiseless  tread,  ho  came  to  tho 

camp  door  ami  looked  in.  The  tall,  gaunl  figure 
stood  there  nearly  a  minute.  Perhaps  ho  thought 

seriously  of  coining  hi,  and    taking  a  scalp,  and 

thus  Immortalizing  his  name,  li  was  nol  very 
light  within,  ami  I  do  not  imagine  he  could  tell 
our  number  accurately.    Ho  stalked  away,  at 

length,  as  silently  as  he  eanie. 

"Good !''  exclaimed  Silvcr-Knifc,  with  that 
peculinfguttural  sound  that  characterizes  his  rare. 
"lie.  will  soon  he  back  with  more,"  said  Le- 
roy, in  answer  to  my  look  of  inquiry.  "They 
will  come  up  boldly,  thinking  to  surprise  and 
slay  us  without  resistance;  hut  old  Ironsides  'II 
have  a  word  to  say  about  that.  They'll  come 
down  upon  us  on  this  side.  Don't  fire  till  they 
get  close  to  the  muzzles  of  our  rifles.  Don't 
waate  any  powder — let  every  shot  tell.  Aim  at 
the  eyes.  Gals,  keep  hack  there,  out  0'  the  way 
of  the  balls.  Them  varmints  don't  stand  for 
shooting  women,  or  children  either.  Now,  let 
every  one  shut  his  mouth,  and  keep  his  tongue 
between  his  teeth." 

We  were  well  prepared  for  an  enemy,  armed 
to  the  teeth,  beside  being  fortified.  I  had  a 
double-barrelled  rifle,  a  revolver,  and  a  brace  of 
common  pistols.  The  latter  I  lent  to  Silver- 
Knife,  as  he  needed  them  more  than  myself. 

Leroy  had  regular  horse-pistols  of  astonishing 
calibre,  and  they  had  seen  service  as  well  as  old 
Ironsides.  This  was  not  all.  He  had  two 
double  barrelled  shot-guns,  carefully  loaded  with 
baU.  I  felt  but  little  anxiety  in  regard  to  the 
result,  for  five  times  our  number  could  not  well 
dislodge  us. 

What  Leroy  had  predicted  proved  sooth. 
First,  the  spy  showed  his  painted  visage,  and 
then  another  and  another  of  his  brethren,  until 
we  could  not  count  them. 

There  never  was  a  finer  opportunity  for  an 
effective  shot.  As  they  advanced  they  covered 
justenough  ground  to  allow  each  of  us  to  single 
out  his  victim. 

They  came  on  in  silence.  There  was  no  mis- 
giving, no  hesitation,  no  doubts  in  their  minds 
in  regard  to  the  results.  They  considered  us 
sure  game — had  already  counted  our  scalps. 
Soon  were  they  undeceived. 

When  they  were  so  near  that  the  whites  of 
their  eyes  were  visible,  we  fired. 

It  was  truly  a  deadly  volley,  followed  by  a 
sluiek  of  agony,  and  a  prolonged  cry  of  rage 
and  disappointment.  ,1  discharged  both  my  bar- 
rels simultaneously,  and  have  good  reason  to 
suppose  they  took  effect. 

To  our  consternation,  the  cries  of  the  savages 
were  met  by  answering  yells  upon  the  opposite 
quarter.  We  sprang  to  meet  them.  A  volley 
from  our  pistols  and  the  smooth-bores  repulsed 
them.  It  was  now  one  continued  scene  of  at- 
tack and  repulse.  Wherever  a  copper  visage 
revealed  itself,  a  rifle-ball  found  its  owner. 

They  attempted  to  fire  the  prairie  grass,  and 
the  wood  upon  our  left,  but  both  were  too  green 
to  burn.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it 
would  have  driven  us  from  our  covert,  when  we 
should  have  been  exposed  to  a  destructive  vol- 
ley. The  females  did  not  fail  to  perform  their 
Bhare  iu  the  night's  exploits.  They  reloaded 
our  empty  weapons  with  a  coolness  and  dexter- 
ity worthy  of  emulation. 

After  the  first  onset  the  enemy  took  shelter  in 
the  cotton-woods,  from  whence  they  poured  up- 
on us  a  continual  shower  of  balls  ;  but  we  were 
protected  by  our  little  fort,  upon  which  the 
harmless  lead  kept  pattering  incessantly. 

In  their  several  attempts  to  storm  us,  they 
were  glad  to  scamper  back  to  the  shelter  of  the 
trees. 

"  Old  Ironsides  "  was  fearfully  busy.  When 
that  cracked,  a  fiercer  yell  rang  out  upon  the 
night  air. 

"  I  told  you  they  know'd  this  bit  of  iron," 
said  Baptiste,  wiping  the  burnt  powder  from  the 


pan,  "Thi  v've  boon  aoquaiDtod  with  it.  goln' 
on  twenty  yew  .  and   b<     I  riovi  ii    roict  a  ■■■■•  11 

■•    1  know   Madge'  .     ir.  1  pokon  to  a  hoa| 

'em,  and  the  heathen  crcturs  arc  ready  to  jump 
e'enamo  1  oul  0'  their  skins  when  they  heai  It. 
I've  made  longer  hots  with  old  lion,  ides  than 
lum  over  been  made  on   the  prairies  afore  or 

1  nee.  [  inn  (fetch  dOWn  B  DUffillo  0-1  1'oiir  hun- 
dred yards  ;  bul  v.Ihn  ii  COmOfl  tO  thom  red  In- 
jun, .  1  pepper  'em  ;i1  si 1  ■  I  can  crease  ono  on 
'em  two  hundred  yards  further  than  1  can  a  buf- 
falo or  a  wild  boss.  Buf  throe  hundred  yard  I ; 
about  the  righ'l  thing,  as  it  grveH  a  feller  a 
chance  to  display  a  little  more  science  like.  I 
shool  'em  In  the  <-ye  at  that  distance,  and  tho 
gentile  crcturs  don't  like  that  stylo  of  finishin'. 
Ii'h  raytlicr  my  opinion,  it'  yon  Bhould  go  oul 
and  turn  over  some  of  tho  rarmints  in  the  morn 

ing,  you'd  lind  a  hole  iu  their  gl'OOBy  foatUTS 
right   where    mi    eye    ought    to    be.      'Hint's   my 

mark.  I'm  sure  to  rtioko  it  in  the  day-time,  and 
they  know  it.  I  never  know  bul  one  chap  that 
could  db  that,  and  that  was  an  old  hof)9  from 
Texas, and  he'd  do  itovery  time.  Ho  said  there 
wasn  heap  0' fun  ia  it.  He  come  all  the  way 
up  hero  to  practise,  and  thought  no  moreofrub- 
biu'  out  a  heathen  than  you  would  of  kuoekin' 
down  a  turkey-buzzard." 

When  the  first  beam  of  daylight  reddened  the 
west,  with  a  loud  whoop  the  savages  left  us. 
They  hod  gained  nothing  in  the  encounter ;  but,  ' 
on  the  contrary,  lost  many  of  their  numbers. 
They  had  carried  away  but  few  of  their  dead, 
and  we  found  them  stark  and  stiff',  scattered  iu 
all  directions.  The  spy  laid  on  his  face  near  the 
camp. 

"I'll  wager  my  traps  that  that  Injun  cretur 
is  shot  in  the  eye,"  said  Leroy. 

With  Ills  foot  Basil  turned  him  over.  It  was 
even  so ;  the  ball  had  entered  the  organ  of  vis- 
ion, and  found  its  way  out  the  hack  of  tho  head. 
His  exit  had  been  sudden  and  easy.  Many 
Christians  die  harder  deaths  than  did  that  poor 
Indian. 

Silver-Knife  relieved  him  of  his  scalp  with  re- 
markable dexterity;  and  that  interesting  opera- 
tion he  performed  for  several  that  morning. 

"  Does  no  good,"  he  said,  in  a  moralizing 
way,  "  but  it's  the  custom  of  my  people.  Old 
habits  strong.  Red  men  can't  get  civilized  all 
at  once,  as  the  pale  medicine  man  thinks." 

We  did  not  think  proper  to  move  forward  that 
day,  as  we  might  fall  into  an  ambush.  Those 
with  us  were  precious,  and  we  did  not  wish  to 
expose  them  unnecessarily.  I  would  have  faced 
death  any  day  for  Madeleine,  although  I  felt 
there  was  an  insuperable  harrier  between  us. 

What  that  barrier  was,  I  knew  not ;  but  I 
feared  the  worst — that  she  could  not  regard  me 
as  other  than  a  friend.  Nothing  had  been  said 
of  love,  it  is  true  ;  but  she  could  not  help  know- 
ing that  she  was  more  to  me  than  a  friend. 

But  my  friendship  was  not  selfish.  I  felt  as 
deep  solicitude  for  her  safety  as  I  should  have 
done  had  she  lavished  upon  me  all  the  wealth  of 
her  affections. 

We  ventured  out  but  little  during  the  day. 
Basil  brought  in  a  finger  that  had  evidently  been 
shot  off"  during  the  skirmish.  Silver-Knife  ex- 
amined it. 

"  That  grew  upon  a  white  man's  hand,"  he 
said,  passing  it  to  Leroy,  with  a  shake  of  the 
head. 

The  old  guide  scrutinized  it  closely. 

"  That  bit  o'  human  flesh  never  came  off"  0' 
one  of  them  Injun  creturs.  It  growed  on  as 
white  a  hand  as  mine,  or  the  doctor's.  Pity  it 
hadn't  been  his  renegade  head.  I'd  kinder  like 
to  bring  old  Ironsides  to  bear  on  him  once.  If 
tho  truth  was  kuown,  I've  an  idee  he  an't  much 
better  than  them  copper-skin  individooals,  nor 
hardly  so  good." 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  look.  It  was  indubi- 
tably a  white  man's  property.  But  what  was 
he  doing  with  the  Indians '! 

This  was  a  question  which  would  bear  several 
constructions.  To  mo  it  was  another  link  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  I  had  been  collecting  of  a 
lurking  enemy. 

[to  be  continued.] 


An  "  honorary  member  "  of  the  First  Surrey 
Rifles,  famous  for  cracking  a  joke,  asked  a  jo- 
cose friend,  who  was  going  to  join  the  corjjs  at 
drill,  if  he  could  tell  him  what  the  uses  were  to 
which  the  "  honorary  members"  were  to  be  put  'i 
"  O,"  said  the  son  of  Mars,  "you  honoraries 
are  just  to  be  for  targets  that  we  reals  may  prac- 
tice at."  "  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  the  wit,  with 
a  cock  of  his  eye,  "  I  shall  be  less  in  danger 
there  than  in  the  ranks."  The  rifleman  changed 
the  conversation. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


"Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE  RAIN. 


BY   ARTHUR  L.   MESERVE. 


In  tlic  silence  of  the  night, 

When  darkness  reign?  instead  of  light, 

IVc  listen  to  the  low  footfall. 

That  sounds  outside  the  oaken  wall. 

"We  hear  the  footsteps  of  the  rain, 
Pattering  on  the  window  pane, 
In  the  silence  of  the  night, 
Like  the  footJaU  of  a  sprite. 

We  hear  them  pattering  on  the  leaves, 
Tliat  lie  against  the  cottage  eaves  : 
How  they  come  like  an  cndlens  train, 
The  little  footatepa  of  the  rain ! 

We  hear  them  now  upon  the  roof, 
Low,  liko  Fate  shearing  Life's  woof, 
They  pass  along ;  we  hear  them  now, 
And  feel  their  moisture  on  our  brow. 

In  the  glorious  summer  tunc, 
When  the  cluster's  ripe  upon  the  vine, 
We've  strolled  along  the  river's  fiido. 
And  seen  them  walk  upon  the  tide. 

Simple,  ofttimes,  arc  our  dreams ; 
Oftthncs  simple  poets  themes; 
And  from  .simply  seeing  drops  on  the  pane, 
We  simply  wrote  about  the-  rain. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

AUNT   lESIAH'S  SPECULATIONS. 


BY    CLARA    AUGUSTA. 


"If  there's  anything  on  this  mundine  spear 
that  I  hate  and  despise,  it's  a  grab-bag  !  I've 
tried  my  luck  in  'em,  time  and  ag'in,  and  I  never 
got  a  red  cent's  worth,  nohow  ;  so  you  needn't 
talk  to  mo  about  your  Fair  that  you're  a-goln' 
to  have,  and  your  tablets,  and  your  shaybradi, 
and  your  pantrymines,  and  grab-bag,  and  post- 
office,  and  sich — for  I  vow  to  Moses,  I  won't 
have  nothing  to  do  with  'em.  If  you  catch  me 
there,  you'll  catch  a  white  blackbird  ! 

"  Tickets  only  fifteen  cents,  eh  1  "Well,  who 
keers?  If  they  warn't  bat  ten  cents  I  wouldn't 
go  !  I  wouldn't  give  the  snap  of  my  little  fin- 
ger to  see  the  hull  consarn.  Fairs  is  the  big- 
gest humbug  of  all  the  big  bugs  iu  existence. 
Get  your  minister  a  new  coat  by  selling  black 
rag  babies,  and  re-furniture  the  parsonage  by 
cheating  folks  into  buying  pieces  of  sugared 
squashes  in  mistake  for  frosted  cake  !  Humph  ! 
a  mighty  religious  way  of  doing  good  1  The 
end  don't  justify  the  means — no,  not  by  a  great 
sight ! 

"  I'm  a  good,  honest,  Christian  woman,  I 
hope  ;  anyway,  I  belong  to  the  church,  and  the 
most  of  folks  thinks  that  is  enough  to  save  'em, 
no  matter  how  they  cut  up.  But  I  don't  hold 
to  no  sich  doctrin'.  I  think  the  Bible  is  about 
the  best  schoolmaster,  and  when  the  parson  sez 
anything  that  don't  egzaetiy  corrispond  with  the 
book,  I  jest  conclude  that  ministers  is  nothing 
but  men  after  all,  and  dredful  shaller  ones  at 
that — some  of  'em  !  As  fur  as  I  am  consarned, 
I  try  to  do  to  folks  jest  as  they  ought  to  do  to 
me ;  and  when  they  don't  come  up  to  the  mark, 
I'm  purty  apt  to  give  'em  a  leetle  of  my  'pinion 
on  the  subjec'.  And  as  I'm  a  Christian  woman, 
and  hope  for  a  better  place  to  live  in,  bimeby,  I 
do  declare  that  I  think  tieh  carryings  on  as  fairs 
is  abominable,  and  ought  not  to  be  endured  in 
a  pious  immunity  like  this  ! 

"  They  had  a  levee,  or  a  fair,  or  whatever 
you're  a  mind  to  call  it,  over  to  Bagville,  last 
winter,  and  Miss  Perkins  and  I,  we  went  over. 
Miss  Perkins  is  a  famous  hand  to  go  to  all  kind 
of  scrapes,  and  she  kinder  persuaded  mo  to  go, 
agin  my  own  predictions.  The  levee  was  in 
Bagville  Town  Hall,  and  they  had  it  trimmed 
from  top  to  toe  in  evergreen  and  snow-drops. 
And  then  the  master  sight  of  things  on  tables  ; 
and  the  awfullest  string  of  baby's  stockings,  and 
a  heap  of  letters  to  sell  for  ninepence  apiece,  as 
big  as  a  two-bushel  basket.  I  kinder  thought — ■ 
like  a  fool  as  I  was — that  I'd  buy  a  letter ;  it 
was  jest  after  your  uncle  died,  and  I  felt  sorter 
disconsolir,  and  in  need  of  sympathy.  I  asked 
'em  if  they'd  got  a  letter  for  me  the  minit  Miss 
Perkins  had  gone  away  to  see  the  grab-bag,  for 
I  didn't  want  her  to  know  how  shaller  I  was. 

" '  What  name  V  says  the  feller  inside  the 
curtain. 

"'Mrs.  Kesiah  Small/  says  I. 

" '  0  yes,'  sez  he,  'here's  one  just  arriv'  by 
the  last  mail  from  Californy.     Ninepence,  marm. 

"  '  Good  gracious  !'  sez  I,  '  from  Californy  ! 
"Why,  that's   where  Uncle  John  Ham   went  to 


seek  liis  fortin.  I  aim  got  a  ninepence,  but 
here's  two  cents  and  two  five  cent  pieces,  if 
that'll  do;' 

" '  Yes,  marm,'  sez  he,  '  that  is  just  the 
change  ;'  and  he  pocketel  it  as  though  he  didn't 
expect  to  see  the  color  of  a  mite  of  money  agi'n 
for  a  year. 

"  '  Sakes  alive  !'  says  I  to  myself,  forgettin' 
that  them  post-offices  was  all  a  sham,  '  I'll  war- 
rant Uncle  John  has  sent  me  some  gold  dust ! 
He  was  allers  a  generous  critter ;  and  if  he  has, 
I'll  buy  me  a  delaine  gown,  and  some  vases  to 
set  on  the  mantle-tree !' 

"  The  feller  in  behind  the  counter  overheerd 
me,  and  laffed  to  himself,  but  I  didn't  keer;  I 
felt  purty  shure  there  was  something  of  conse- 
quence in  that  letter,  it  was  so  thick  and  hard. 
I  tore  it  open,  and  out  fell  a  pair  of  trowscs  on 
a  small  scale — about  big  enurf  for  a  boy  doll. 
Tied  to  one  of  the  legs  was  a  scrip  of  paper 
with  these  lines  writ  on  it : 

'  My  gentle  lady,  pray  give  heed, — 
Keep  these  to  wear  in  time  of  need.' 

"  This  kinder  made  me  mad,  and  I  hove  the 
letter,  breeches  and.  all,  at  the  grinning  clerk's 
head,  and  found  my  way  to  another  part  of  the 
room.  The  firs .  thing  I  come  across  was  Sary 
Ann  Jackson,  with  her  red  hair  all  in  curls  and 
dangles,  and  a  libel  pinned  on  her  shoulder, 
with  these  words  in  blue  letters — '  Kisses  ten 
cents  each  !'  And  as  true  as  you're  alive,  there 
was  fellers  enuff  there  that  was  fools  eauft"  to 
shell  out  the  money  and  kiss  her.  She  sold  over 
ten  dollars'  worth. 

"  '  Goodness !'  sez  I,  to  John  Smith — the  lit- 
tle lawyer,  who  was  kinder  hangiu'  round — '  I 
believe  I'll  set  up  in  that  bizness  myself.  It 
seems  to  pay  well.' 

"  '  Don't,  Mrs.  Small,"  sayj  he,  '  don't ;  I'll 
give  ten  cents  not  to  kiss  you !'  and  with  that 
he  pulled  out  the  cash  and  passed  it  over  to  me. 
I  took  it  and  put  tt  in  my  pocket. 

"'Hope  it  won't  burn  a  hole  through,'  sez  I. 
'  I've  heern  it  said  that  stolen  money  was  apt  to 
act  so,  and  if  I  didn't  steal  it,  I  rcseaved  it,  and 
the  reseaver  is  as  bad  as  the  thief.' 

"  '  What !  what  do  you  mean  by  that  V  sez 
Mr.  Smi  h,  coloring  up  like  a  turkey-cock. 

"  '  Why,'  sez  I,  '  who  ever  knowed  a  lawyer 
that  got  his  money  honestly  V 

"'Mrs.  Small,'  sez  he,  'you're  a — an  insult- 
ing female  !'  and  with  that  ho  paddled  oft",  and 
I  had  all  the  laff  on  my  side. 

"  That  ton  cents  went  towards  buying  this 
gown  that  I've  got  on;  but  it  seems  as  if  a  cuss 
had  follered  it,  all  on  account  of  that  bad  money. 
It's  been  the  most  misfortunit  gown  that  ever  I 
had.  I'm  allers  burnin'  or  tearin'  on  it,  and 
only  lust  week  I  spile  a  pail  of  soap  on  it  and 
took  every  6pccb  of  color  ont  of  the  front 
breadth.  That's  what  I  wear  this  long  apron 
for.  I  shall  try  and  make  it  last  this  year  out, 
and  then  twill  do  to  line  a  petticoat.  I  am  in 
favor  of  economy, — a  savin'  woman  is  an  orni- 
ment  to  any  place. 

"  Miss  Perkins  was  terrible  well  pleased  with 
the  performances ;  she  said  the  tablets  was  fust 
rate,  but  I  didn't  see  nothin'  but  a  parcel  of  fel- 
lers and  gals  stuck  up  behind  a  piece  of  red  cal- 
ico, as  still  and  stiff  as  stone  statues.  I  gin  five 
cents  to  put  my  hand  in  the  grab-box,  and  I 
drawed  out  a  dead,  mouse  and  a  black  pertater. 
Miss  Perkins  got  a  bag  full  of  split  peas.  John 
Smith  drawed  the  picter  of  a  jackass,  and  I 
couldn't  help  tellin'  him  that  it  was  the  very 
doggerotype  of  himself.  Sary  Ann  Jackson  got 
a  leetle  tinty  cradle,  and  I  guess  she's  felt  the 
need  of  it  afore  now,  for  she's  got  two  of  the 
squallinest  babies  that  ever  I  seed,  and  Sam 
Bunker,  her  husband,  is  wuss  than  the  measles 
and  toothache  together.  He'sapoliticiouer,  and 
all  his  talk,  from  mornin'  till  night,  is  about 
what  he  calls  '  the  great  perliti -al  tissues  of  the 
country.'  Sary  Ann  says  she  often  wishes  she 
didr^t  live  in  no  country,  or  else  she  lived  in  one 
that  hadn't  no  tissues ;  and  I  declare  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  For  my  part,  I  don't  kcer  a  but- 
ton who's  the  president.  I  don't  expect  it'll 
make  any  difference  in  the  quantity  of  milk  that 
my  cows  give,  nor  influence  the  laying  of  my 
hens  ;  so  I  jest  keep  still  on  that  pint. 

"  But  I  wub  speakin'  of  humbug.  Now  there's 
fortin '-tellin'  and  lotteries;  they  belong  to  that 
rase  as  well  as  fairs.  I  used  to  have  faith  in 
keerds  and  tea-grounds,  but  I  hope  I've  got  past 
that.  I  was  soft  cnufF  once  to  have  my  fortin' 
told  every  six  months  ;  and  I  was  in  a  continual 
fluster  all  the  time  for  fear  it  hadn't  been  told 
right.  Old  Miss  Lane,  the  witch,  said  I  was  to 
have  seven   children  and  a  drunken  husband ; 


Mr.  Rand,  the  wcatherwise,  was  p03ertive  that 
I  should  be  an  old  maid,  and  die  in  my  thirtieth 
year;  and  Professor  Lord,  the  celebrated  astrol- 
opper,  said  tnat  I  should  have  been  married  at 
sixteen,  but  my  pretended  partner  was  killed  in 
the  war  of  1S12.  So  you  see,  they  was  a  pack 
of  know  nothin's  all  together. 

"  This  last  June  I  went  down  to  Deacon 
Brown's  store  one  day  and  got  a  pound  of  can- 
dies. I  use  kerosine  ile  gin'rally,  but  for  a  light 
to  carry  round  house,  give  me  a  candle.  There's 
no  brcakin'  lamps  and  blowin'  up  with  camfinc ; 
and  if  you  have  a  candle-stick  with  a  hook  to  it, 
you  can  hang  your  light  up  anywheres ;  so  I 
bought  them  candles  a  purpose  to  carry  about 
the  house.  While  I  was  onrapping  of  'em  after 
I  got  home,  I  seed  some  very  big  letters  on  the 
paper,  that  kinder  took  my  eye,  and  I  got  my 
specs  and  read  'cm  all  over.  They  was  at  the 
top  of  a  chastisement  of  a  lottery  out  in  York 
S  ate  ;  and  though  the  same  thing  was  told  over 
and  over  again,  rite  in  a  iow,  all  up  and  down 
the  paper,  this  was  the  amount  of  the  notice  : 

'THE  ROAD  TO  WEALTH! 
S10.000  is  Gold!— Rare  Chance:— Buy  one  bottle  of 
Murphy's  Grand  Stomach  and  Diagram  Elixir,  and  be 
cured!  Only  two  dollars  a  bottle,  and  a  Jure  remedy  for 
even'  disease  under  the  sun !  A  present  worth  from  fifty 
cents  to  ten  thousand  dollars,  gives  away  with  cvtry 
bottle  sold!  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, on  rebate  of  the 
money  '.     Send  jour  orders !     First  come,  first  served! 

'Address  W.  II.  Y.  G.  Mortimer  &  Co.,  Albany, N.Y.' 

"  I  read  this  over  and  over  again — it  sorter 
fascernated  mo,  and  before  I  hirdly  knowul 
it,  I  to  k  out  my  pocket-book  and  went  lo  count- 
ing over  the  money.  There  was  one  two-dollar 
bill  that  looked  dreadful  tempting.  It  was  jest 
the  change  cgzactly,  and  I  fairly  itched  to  try 
my  luck  witli  it. 

"  Who  knows  but  I  may  get  the  ten  thousand 
dollars  V  sez  I  to  myself.  '  I'm  as  likely  to  be 
the  foitunit'one  as  somoboly  else;  and  if  I 
should  be,  won't  I  show  the  folks  round  here 
how  things  is  done  ?  I'll  give  tbe  mectin'-house 
a  bell  and  an  orgin,  and  Parson  Grinwcll  shall 
have  a  new  coat,  and  I'll  buy  Ichabod  that  'cor- 
deon  that  he's  crazy  about ;  and  I'll  have  a 
black  silk  shawl,  and  a  mantilla,  and — 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  a  good  many  things  that 
anybody  could  buy  with  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  I  got  so  befuddled  in  ray  mind  that  I  sot 
rite  down  and  writ  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Y.  G. 
Mortimer  &  Co.  I  told  'cm  I  was  a  poor  wid- 
der  woman  with  two  children,  and  the  dispepsy 
and  brownkectis  ;  and  I  should  like  a  bottle  of 
the  elixir,  and  all  the  cash  they  could  spare  with 
it.  I  did  it  up  in  style,  and  put  in  the  two  dol- 
lar bill  and  sealed  it  with  a  piece  of  paper  that 
came  oft"  from  a  spool  of  thread. 

"  Well,  for  the  next  week  I  was  in  hot  water 
all  the  time.  I  didn't  know  whether  I  was 
agora'  to  be  rich  or  poor.  I  couldn't  tell  whether 
I  was  Mrs.  Small  or  a  ten  thousan'-dollar  hair- 
ess.  I  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  hope  preferred, 
and  things  was  at  sixe3  and  sevens  in  the  honso 
all  tbe  time.  I  couldn't  seem  to  wash  my  di-h- 
es  or  make  my  beds,  I  was  so  tuk  up  in  think- 
in'  about  my  two  dollars  that  was  to  do  so  much 
for  me.  Time  passed  on,  and  Saturday  night 
arriv'.  Ichabod  sot  out  for  the  post-office  right 
after  supper.  He's  been  very  constant  there 
ever  since  Lucy  Gray,  the  city  music-teacher, 
was  up  here  visiting  last  summer.  I've  tried 
my  best  to  put  a  stop  to  proceedings  in  that  di- 
rection, but  it's  like  spittin'  agin  the  wind  Icha- 
bod's  higher  than  a  steam-ingine  when  his  grit 
is  up. 

"  Well,  he  went  to  the  post-office,  and  I  sot 
down  to  picking  over  beans  for  Sunday's  din- 
ner. I  most  allers  cook  bears  for  Sunday ;  it 
aint  proper  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  and  beans 
can  bo  ate  without  any  fuss  and  onuecessary  la- 
bor. I'd  got  them  beans  nigh  about  finished, 
when  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  bounced 
Ichabod  with  a  big  roll  of  somethin'  in  his 
hand.  My  heart  fluttered ;  I  knowed  as  well 
as  could  be  that  the  hour  had  come.  He  hand- 
ed it  over  to  me,  and  I  managed  to  take  it  as 
onconsarned  as  if  I  didn't  know  nothin'  at  all 
about  it.     How  desateful  folks  is  ! 

'"What  is  this?'  sez  I,  as  cool  as  a  cucum- 
ber. 

" '  It's  a  sassige  stuffer  or  a  spy-glass,  I  don't 
know  which,'  sez  Ichabod,  '  but  I  rather  guess 
it  must  be  a  spy-glass.  Your  eyesight's  gettin' 
rather  poor,  you  know,'  sez  he. 

" '  Git  out  of  this  room,  you  impudent  jack- 
anapes !'  sez  I ;  '  my  eye-sight  was  never  better 
than  at  present,  and  it's  onabedient  in  you  to 
mention  it/  sez  I,  a  leetle  riled  ;  for  ye  see,  Ich- 
abod seems  to  take  perticnlar  delight  in  prelud- 


ing to  the  failure  of  my  orgins  of  optics.  I 
s'pose  he  wants  to  make  me  think  that  I'm  too 
old  to  be  married  ag'in,  and  he  means  to  keep 
me  here  to  look  after  his  consarns.  I  guess  he'll 
find  he's  mistaken. 

"  He  went  off  out  into  the  wood-shed,  and  the 
minnit  he  was  gone  I  ondid  the  bundle.  It 
wara't  no  small  job,  I  can  tell  you,  for  there  was 
more  than  forty  different  papers,  all  full  of  stif- 
fykitts  of  oraculous  cures  performed  by  the  re- 
markable elixir.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
got  to  the  bottle,  and  when  I  did,  it  didn't  look 
as  if  it  was  worth  so  much  trouble,  no  way.  It 
didn't  hold  raore'n  a  half  a  pint,  sartin,  and  had 
on  it  a  paper  with  the  profile  of  a  crooked-nozed 
man,  holding  a  big  stick  over  the  skull-bone  of 
another  chap  that  didn't  seem  to  have  no  flesh 
on  him,  and  carried  a  scythe  in  his  hand. 

"  To  have  read  anyfhiug  that  was  printed  on 
thetn  ere  papers,  you'd  a  concluded  that  nobody 
that  could  raise  two  dollars  need  to  die  or  bo 
burrid,  any  more.  It  would  nigh  about  bring 
the  dead  to  life  ;  and  there  was  an  account  of 
one  man  that  was  ate  up  with  the  canker  that 
took  some  of  it,  and  all  his  flesh  come  right 
back  iu  a  day  or  two.  It  made  nothing  of  cur- 
ing consumption,  and  as  for  dispepsy,  hydrofoby, 
cataplasm,  etc.,  one  dose  was  sufficient  to  do  for 
them  diseases  entirely.  It  was  to  be  used  intar- 
nally,  extarnally  and  etarnally,  Ichabod  said.  It 
was  a  sure  anecdote  for  pisen, — in  fact,  it  cured 
all  the  complaints  that  ever  I  heeid  tell  on,  and 
a  good  many  others  not  la-d  down  in  my  physi- 
cian's cullender.  The  man  that  invented  it  was 
of  more  importance  in  the  world  than  the  Jar  <  f 
all  the  Rooshcs  ;  and  the  fellers  that  had  got  tl.e 
right  to  sell  it  was  the  benefaetories  of  their  race. 

"  There  was  a  little  note  wrapped  up  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  tied  to  the  bottle.  I  oudone 
it,  and  out  popped  a  brass  thimble.  The  note 
said  that  my  name  was  entered  on  the  books  of 
Mortimer  &  Co.  agin  No.  41,821,000,  and  that 
ou  lookin'  at  the  gift  belonging  to  that  number, 
they  had  found  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  magnifi- 
cent thimble,  which  they  sent  with  the  elixir.  I 
examimd  the  wonderful  present,  and  if  it  warn't 
egzactly  sich  a  thimble  as  you  could  buy  down 
to  Deacon  Brown's  store  for  two  cents,  then  I'll 
be  switched !  I  was  so  mad  that  I  hove  the 
thing  into  the  fire,  and  if  I'd  'ahad  Mr.  W.  H.  Y. 
G.  Mortimer  there,  I'd  have  thrashed  the  breath 
out  of  his  body,  and  he  might  have  brought 
himself  to  life  with  his  medicra,«for  what  I  had 
kecrcd. 

"  I  was  mad  enuff  to  break  somethin'  or  rath- 
er, but  I  kinder  didn't  want  to  ruinate  anything 
that  cost  the  money,  so  I  struck  the  dog  with 
my  foot  and  punched  the  fire.  Howsomever,  I 
kept  the  elixir,  and  we  tried  it  for  almost  every- 
thing. Ichabod  used  it  on  the  calves  to  kill  lice, 
and  I  used  it  for  the  newralgy.  It  didn't  seem  to 
do  no  good,  nor  hurt.  It  was  as  mild  as  rain 
water.  I  asked  Mr.  Sniffkins,  the  druggist,  one 
day,  what  it  was,  and  ho  said  nothin'  on  airfh 
but  sweetened  water  and  brandy.  I  told  him  I 
couldn't  believe  it— he  must  be  mistook ;  but  he 
said  no,  he  warn't,  and  he'd  prove  to  me  that 
he  warn't ;  and  with  that  he  clapped  the  snout  of 
the  bottle  into  his  mouth  and  drinked  every  drop 
out  of  it.  I  expected  nothing  but  what  he  would 
drop  down  dead,  but  he  didn't  do  no  sich  thing. 
He  was  purtier  than  ever.  I  should  have  been 
invoked  with  most  men,  but  Sniffkins  is  a  widder, 
purty  well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  has  got  a  nice 
house  down  to  Bagville.  Folks  do  purtend  to 
say  that  he's  round  after  a  second  wife.  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  was.  Sich  things  do 
happen,  sometimes. 

"  But  to  git  back  where  I  started  from.  This 
Pair  of  your'n !  As  fur  as  I  am  consarned,  I 
wron't  bake  a  single  sweet-cake  for  it,  so  help  me 
Moses !     There,  you've  got  my  opinion !" 


INALIENABLE  RIGHTS. 

Every  woman  has  a  right  to  be  any  age  she 
pleases,  for  if  she  were  to  state  her  real  age  no 
one  would  believe  her.  Every  one  has  a  right 
to  wear  a  moustache  who  can.  Every  woman 
who  makes  puddings  has  a  perfect  right  to  be- 
lieve that  she  can  make  a  better  pudding  than 
any  other  woman  in  the  world.  Every  man 
who  carves  has  a  decided  right  to  think  of  him- 
self, by  putting  a  few  of  the  best  bits  aside. 
Every  woman  has  a  right  to  think  her  child  the 
"  prettiest  baby  in  the  world,"  and  it  would  be 
the  greatest  folly  to  deny  her  this  right,  for  she 
would  be  sure  to  take  it.  Every  young  lady  has 
a  right  to  faint  when  she  pleases,  if  her  lover  is 
by  her  side  to  catch  her. 


Chilo,  one  of  the  seven  ages,  being  asked  what 
was  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  done, 
answered  :  "  To  use  and  employ  time  well." 
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Written  for  Glauon'a  Notorial. 

LINKS 

Addrtssed  by  a  Lady  to  hrr  Husband,  who  objeettd  to 

taking  km  to  Caiifbrnlat  en  account  of  tfu  hardshipt 

she  would  sncoitnttr. 


liv   UQS.    \.    K.    DUTTSRFIBU). 


TiiKk  mi«  willi  tlii-i'!     Llfij  woro  too  lotu'ly 

W-iv  1  i...|  b)  thj  aido! 
Am  l  not  nil  thtno  own,  thlno  only, 

If  wool  or  woo  botWo? — 
Thino,  whan  tho  boon  an  brightly  nptwdlng, 

Thy  lmji|'>  bomo  l<>  blotw, — 
ThUiu  nil  Mm  QlOrO,  W  boa  thou  nrt  treading 
Tlio  loiK'ly  ffltdOTOOM. 

T»k«  mu  with  thoo!     'Til  dnily  tying 

To  wail  for  thfiO  iilonr, — 
In  mdnoM  nnd  In  sorrow  sighing 

For  thy  fiimilmr  tone; 
Ami  whon  tin'  wintry  stOrDU  w.-ro  weeping 

Over  tin'  Land  hihI  kb, 
Wiui  onlj  v.iiu  im.i  (rultlasn TOMplpg, 
To  thluk  ivhcn)  thou  mtght'st  bo! 

Tsko  iiu- with  thee!    Whon  thou  art  striving 

The  mown  of  life  to  sock, 
Who  'midst  thy  toil  a  full  bout  giving, 

A  gentle  word  will  ppenk? 
Worl  thou  to  pniu  nnd  uleknefta  lying, 

Kiir  from  thy  follow  men, 
Vainly  for  hid  nnd  comfort  sighing-, 

Who  would  watch  o'or  thoo  then? 

Take  mo  with  thoo!     Doom  not  that  fearful 

I  Of  thy  lot  should  bo,— 
Or  though  thou  now  dost  sec  mo  tearful, 

That  I  should  burden  thee. 
Stood  I  not  by  thee  at  the  altar, 

Speaking  the  mayriage*-vow? 
And  thtnkost  thou  my  heart  will  falter, 

Or  that  I  fall  thoe  now? 

Tnko  mo  with  thee!   The  faith  I  plighted 

Have  I  not  truly  kept,— 
Whether  the  sun  our  pathway  lighted, 

Or  if  the  storm-winds  pwept? 
I  have  stood  by  thoo  still  true-hearted, 

In  saduePF  or  in  bliss ; 
But  better  die  than  to  bo  parted — 

I  can  bear  aught  but  this ! 

Take  mo  with  thec  !     Tho  strength  that  lieth 

Dcop  in  my  truo  heart  set, 
Aud  pain  and  griof  for  theo  defieth, 

Thou  dost  not  know  it  yet. 
How  with  thine  own  proud  strength  still  blending, 

A  blessing  it  may  be; 
The  reed,  thou  dcem'st  would  break  in  bending, 

A  staff"  may  prove  to  thee, 

Take  me  with  thec !    Life  were  too  lonely 

Were  I  not  by  thy  side ! 
Am  I  not  all  thine  oivn,  thine  only. 

If  weal  or  woe  betide1 — 
Thine,  when  the  hours  are  brightly  speeding, 

Thy  happy  homo  to  bl0S8, — 
Thine  all  tho  more,  when  thou  art  treading 

Tho  lonely  wilderness  ? 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 


THE    MANAGING   WIFE. 


BY    HORATIO    ALGER,    JR. 


Ezra  Newton  had  just  finished  looking 
over  his  yearly  accounts. 

"  Well,"  asked  his  wife,  looking  up,  "  how  do 
you  come  out?" 

"  I  find,"  said  her  husband,  that  my  expenses 
during  the  last  year  have  been  thirty-seven  cents 
over  a  thousand  dollars." 

"  And  your  income  has  been  a  thousand  dol- 
lars." 

"  Yes,  I  managed  pretty  well,  didn't  I ?" 

"  Do  you  think  it  managing  well  to  exceed 
your  income  ?"  said  his  wife. 

"  What's  thirty-seven  cents  V  said  Mr.  New- 
ton, lightly. 

"Not  much  to  be  sure,  but  still  something. 
It  seemB  to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  saved  in- 
stead of  falling  behind." 

"  But  how  can  I  save  on  this  salary,  Eliza- 
beth ?  We  haven't  lived  extravagantly.  Still  it 
seems  to  hate  taken  all." 

"  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  which  we 
might  retrench.  Suppose  you  mention  some  of 
the  items." 

"  The  most  important  arc  house-rent  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  articles  of  food 
five  hundred  dollars." 

"  Just  half." 

"  Yes,  and  you'll  admit  that  we  can't  retrench 
there,  Elizabeth.  I  like  to  live  well.  I  had 
enough  of  poor  board  before  I  married.  Now  I 
mean  to  live  well." 

"  Still  we  ought  to  be  saving  up  something 
against  a  raiuy  day,  Ezra." 

"  That  would  be  something  like  carrying  an 
umbrella  when  the  min  shines." 


w  .Still  it  Is  well  to  have  an  umbrella  iii  the 
bou  '■." 

"  I  canM  controvert  you*  logic,  Elujuboth  ;  hat 
I  am  afraid  we  Bhan'i  bo  able  t"  save  ap  anything 
this  year.  When  Lgotmj  Bolaiy  caiBcdj  ii  will 
bo  time  enough  t<>  think  of  that." 

"  i.'i  ma   milk''  a  proposition  to  you/'  Baid 

Mrs.  Now  ton.    "  Ynii  suv  thai half  of  your 

tno has  boon  expanded  on  articlos  of  food. 

Aiv  \im  willing  to  allow  me  tluU  sum  for  tho 

purpusr  f" 

"  Vim  guarantQC  tO  pay  all  hills  oul  of  it?" 

"Tea." 

"Aud  relieve  mo  of  all  aire  on  that  point  J" 

"  Yos." 

"Then  I  will  shift  tho  responsibility  upon  you 
with  pleasure.  But  I  mn  toll  you  beforehand 
Hut  you  won't  bo  able  to  SftVO  much  out  of  It." 

•*  iVilmps  not.  At  any  rate  I  will  engage  not 
to  exceed  it." 

"  That's  well.  I  shouldn't  relish  having  any 
additional  bills  to  pay.  As  I  am  paid  every 
mouth  I  will  at  each  payment  hand  you  half  the 
money." 

The  differing  characters  of  tho  husband  and 
wife  may  bo  judged  from  the  conversation  which 
has  been  recorded.  Mr.  Newton  had  but  Mule 
prudence  or  foresight.  He  lived  chiefly  for  the 
present,  and  seemed  to  fancy  that  whatever  con- 
tingencies might  arise  in  the  future  he  would 
somehow  he  provided  for.  Now  trust  in  Provi- 
dence is  a  very  proper  feeling,  but  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  old  adage  that  God  helps 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  disposed  to  help  themselves. 

Mrs.  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  usd  been 
brought  up  in  a  family  which  was  compelled  to 
he  economical,  and  although  she  was  not  dispos- 
ed to  deny  herself  comforts,  yet  she  felt  that  it 
was  desirable  to  procure  them  at  a  fair  price. 

The  time  at  which  tin's  conversation  took 
place  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  married  life. 

The  first  step  which  Mrs.  Newton  took,  on 
accepting  the  charge  of  the  household  expenses, 
was  to  institute  the  practise  of  paying  cash  for 
all  articles  that  came  under  her  department. 
She  accordingly  called  on  the  butcher,  and  in- 
quired, "  How  often  have  you  been  in  the  habit 
of  presenting  your  bills,  Mr.  Williams?" 

"Once  in  six  months,"  was  tho  reply. 

"And  I  suppose  you  sometimes  have  bad 
bills." 

"  Yes,  one  third  of  my  profits  on  an  average 
aro  swept  off  by  them." 

"  And  you  could  afford,  I  suppose,  to  sell 
somewhat  cheaper  for  ready  money?" 

"  Yes,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  all  my  custom- 
ers would  give  me  a  chance  to  do  so." 

"  I  will  set  them  an  example,  then,"  said  Mrs. 
Newton.  Hereafter  whatever  articles  are  pur- 
chased of. you  will  be  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and 
we  shall  expect  you  to  sell  as  reasonably  as  you 
can." 

This  arrangement  was  also  made  with  others, 
who  it  is  scarcely  needful  to  say,  were  very  glad 
to  enter  into  the  arrangement.  Heady  money 
is  the  great  support  of  trade,  and  a  cash  custom- 
er is  worth  two  who  purchase  on  credit. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Newton  had  a  small  supply 
of  money  by  her,  which  lasted  till  the  first  month- 
ly instalment  from  her  husband  became  due. 
Thus  she  was  enabled  to  cany  out  her  cash  plan 
from  the  beginning. 

Another  plan  which  occurred  to  her  as  likely 
to  save  expense,  was  to  purchase  articles  in  large 
quantities.  She  had  soon  saved  enough'  from 
the  money  allowed  her  to  enable  her  to  do  this. 
For  example,  instead  of  buying  sugar  a  few 
pounds  at  a  time,  she  purchased  a  barrel,  and  so 
succeeded  in  saving  a  cent  or  more  on  a  pound. 
This  perhaps  amounted  to  .  but  a  trifle  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  but  the  same  system  carried 
out  in  regard  to  other  articles  yielded  a  result 
which  was  by  no  means  a  trifle. 

There  were  other  ways  in  which  a  careful 
housekeeper  is  able  to  limit  expense  which  Mrs. 
Newton  did  not  overlook.  With  an  object  in 
view  she  was  always  on  the  lookout  to  prevent 
waste,  and  to  get  the  full  value  of  whatever  was 
expended. 

The  result  was  beyond  her  anticipations.  At 
the  close  of  the  year,  on  examining  her  bank- 
book, for  she  had  regularly  deposited  whatever 
money  she  had  not  had  occasion  to  use  in  one  of 
these  institutions,  she  found  that  she  had  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  besides  reimbursing 
herself  for  the  money  expended  during  the  first 
month,  and  having  enough  left  to  last  another. 

"Well  Elizabeth,  havo  you  kept  within  your 


allowance  "  uked  her  husband  ol  this  time. 
'  I  ;ni  yon  have  not  found  it  so  cany  to  save 
b    j  "ii  thought  for." 

"  i  have  saved  something,  however/1  said  his 
wire,    "  But  how  in  it  with  you  '" 

'  Thut's  more  than  1  can  say.  However,  I 
have  not  exceeded  my  income.  That's  one  good 
thing.  I  find  I  have  exactly  spent  all.  But  1 
con'i  oe  bow  you  have  saved  anything.  Wc 
have  lived  full  as  well,  and  I  don't  know  but 
what  bettor  than  last  year  whon  we  spent  five 
hundred. 

"  It's  knark,  K/.m,"  said  his  wife,  smiling. 

Shu  was  not  inclined  to  mention  how  inuclt 
she  hud  saved.  S'ic  wanted  some  time  or  other 
to  surprise  him  with  it  when  it  would  be  of  some 
Bervico. 

"  She  may  possibly  have  saved  up  twenty-five 
dollars. "  thought  Mr.  Newton,  "or  some  such 
trifle,"  and  so  dismissed  the  matter  from  his 
mind. 

At  tho  cud  of  tho  second  year  Mrs.  Newton's 
savings;  including  interest;  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  she  began  to  feci 
quite  rich. 

Her  husband  did  not  think  to  inquire  how  she 
had  succeeded,  supposing  as  before  that  it  could 
be  hut  a  very  small  sum. 

However  he  had  a  piece  of  good  news  to  com- 
municate. His  salary  had  been  raised  from  a 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars. 

Ho  added,  "As I  before  allowed  you  one  half 
my  income  for  household  expenses,  it  is  no  more 
than  fair  that  I  should  do  so  now.  That  will 
give  you  a  better  chance  to  save  up  a  part  of  it 
than  before.  Indeed  I  don't  know  how  you  have 
succeeded  in  saving  anything  thus  far." 

As  before  Mrs.  Newton  merely  said  that  she 
had  savul  something,  without  specifying  the 
the  amount. 

Her  allowance  was  increased  to  six  hundred 
dollars,  but  her  expenses  were  not  proportionally 
increased.  Indeed  they  were  scarcely  increased 
at  all,  so  that  her  savings  for  the  third  year 
swelled  the  aggregate  sum  in  the  saving's  bank 
to  6ix  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  Newton,  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of  his 
increased  salary,  was  no  better  off  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year  than  bofore.  His  expenses  had 
increased  by  a  hundred  dollars,  though  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  tell  in  what  way  his 
comfort  or  happiness  had  been  increased  there- 
by. 

In  spite  of  his  carelessness  in  regard  to  his 
own  affairs,  Mr.  Newton  was  an  excellent  man 
of  business,  and  his  services  were  valuable  to 
his  employers.  They  accordingly  increased  his 
salary  from  time  to  time,  till  it  reached  sixteen 
hundred  dollars.  He  had  steadily  preserved  the 
custom  of  assigning  one  half  to  his  wife  for  the 
same  purposes  as  heretofore,  and  this  had  be- 
come such  a  habit  that  he  never  thought  to  in- 
quire whether  she  found  it  necessary  to  employ 
the  whole  or  nri. 

Thus  ten  years  rolled  away.  During  all  this 
time  Mr.  Newton  lived  in  the  same  hired  house, 
for  which  he  had  paid  an  annual  rent  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Latterly,  however, 
he  had  become  dissatisfied  with  it  It  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  landlord,  who  was  not 
disposed  to  keep  it  in  the  repair  which  he  con- 
sidered desirable. 

About  this  time  a  block  of  excellent  houses 
were  erected  by  a  capitalist,  who  designed  to  sell 
or  let  them,  as  he  might  have  an  opportunity. 
They  were  more  modern  and  much  better  ar- 
ranged than  the  one  in  which  Mr.  Newton  now- 
lived,  and  he  felt  a  strong  desire  to  move  to  one 
of  them.  He  mentioned  this  to  his  wife  one 
morning. 

"  What  is  the  rent,  Ezra  ?"  inquired  his  wife. 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 
corner  houses ;  two  hundred  for  either  of  the 
others." 

"  The  corner  ones  would  be  preferable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  side  windows." 

"  Yes  ;  and  they  have  a  larger  yard,  besides. 
I  think  we  must  hire  one  of  them.  I  guess  I'll 
engage  one  to-diy ;  you  know  our  year  is  out 
here  next  week." 

"Please  wait,  Ezra,  till  to-morrow,  before  en- 
gaging one." 

"For  what  reason?" 

"  I  should  like  to  examine  the  house." 

"  Very  well ;  I  suppose  to  morrow  will  be 
sufficiently  early." 

Soon  after  breakfast  Mrs.  Newton  called  on 
Squire  Bent,  the  owner  of  the  new  block,  and 
intimated  her  desire  to  he  shown  the  corner 
house.      This   request  he   cheerfully   complied 


with      Mrs.  Newton  was  quite  delighted  with  all 

tho  arrangement  rand  exprai  od  her  satisfaction. 
"  Arc  these  houses  for  bale  or  to  let?"  she  In- 
quired. 

"  Either/1  ssid  tlie  owner. 

"  The  rent  h ,  I  undeii  toad,  two  hundred  and 
twenty  Ave  dollars." 

"Yes.  I  consider  the  corner  houso  to  ho 
worth  twentj  ttvc  dollars  more  rent  than  tho 
rest." 

"  A  n'l  what  do  you  charge  for  the  house  to  a 
cash  purchaser?"  asked  Mrs.  Newton,  with  Bub- 
du  -I  eagerness. 

"Four  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply; 
"  and  that  is  but  a  small  ndvume  upon  rost." 

"  Very  well  ;  I  will  buy  it  of  you,"  said  Mrs. 
NeWtOn,  quietly. 

"What  did  1  understand  you  to  say  1"  asked 
the  squiiv,  scarcely  believing  his  cars. 

"  I  repent,  that  I  will  buy  the  house  at  your 
price,  and  pay  you  the  money  within  a  week." 

"  Then  the  house  is  yours.  Hut  your  husband 
said  nothing  of  his  intention,  and,  in  fact,  I  did 
not  know — " 

"  That  ho  hnd  the  money  to  invest,  I  suppose 
you  would  say.  Neither  docs  ho  know  it,  and  I 
must  ask  you  not  to  tell  him  for  the  present." 

The  next  morning  Mrs.  Newton  invited  her 
husband  to  take  a  walk,  but  without  specifying 
the  direction,  They  soon  stood  in  front  of  tho 
house  which  he  desired  to  live  in. 

"  Wou'dn't  you  like  to  go  in  V  she  asked. 

"  Yes.     It's  a  pity  we  haven't  got  the  key. 

"I  have  the  key,"  said  his  wife,  and  forthwith 
walked  up  the  steps  and  proceeded  to  open  the 
door. 

"When  did  you  get  the  key  of  Squire  Bent?" 
asked  her  husband. 

"  Yesterday,  when  I  bourjld  the  house,  said  hia 
wife,  quietly. 

Mr.  Newton  gazed  at  his  wife  in  profound  as- 
tonishment. 

"What  ou  earth  do  you  mean,  Elizabeth  V 
he  inquired. 

"Just  what  I  say.  The  house  is  mine,  and 
what  is  mine  is  thine.  So  the  house  ia  yours, 
Ezra." 

"  Where  in  the  name  of  goodness  did  you 
raise  the  money  1"  asked  her  husband,  hiB  amaze- 
ment still  as  great  as  ever. 

"  I  haven't  been  a  managing  wife  for  ten  years 
for  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Newton,  smiling. 

With  some  difficulty  Mrs.  Newton  persuaded 
her  husband  that  the  price  of  the  house  was  real- 
ly the  result  of  her  savings.  He  felt  when  he 
surveyed  the  commodious  arrangements  of  the 
new  house,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  grateful  for 
the  prudence  of  his  managing  wife. 


SHARP  PEASANT. 

Louis  XVI.,  in  hia  journey  through  Nor- 
mandy, heard  a  peasant  in  the  environs  of  Coen 
singing  a  popular  jovial  song,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  it  that  when  it  was  finished  hiB  Majesty 
cried  "  Bis  !  bis  !"  The  peasant  inquired  what 
that  meant,  and  was  told  that  it  signified  again, 
or  once  more.  Accordingly  he  sang  the  song  a 
second  time,  on  which  the  king  gave  him  a  piece 
of  gold.     The  peasant  cried,  "  Bis  !  bis  !" 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


VIEW    OF   THE   ALMSHOUSE,    DEER   ISLAND,   BOSTON,   MASS. 


ALMSHOUSE,  DEER  ISLAND. 

This  view  of  the  City  Almshouse,  at  Deer 
Island,  in  Boston  Harbor,  is  accurate  and  spirit- 
ed. So  much  is,  and  has  been,  said  of  this  well- 
known  institution,  wo  believe  a  description  of 
its  interior  and  exterior  will  not  prove  uninter- 
esting to  the  general  reader.  If  it  be  true  that 
none  of  us  know  how  soon  we  may  find  occa- 
sion to  look  up  accommodations  in  the  alms- 
house, we  Bhall  think  we  have  discharged  a  high 
duty  by  Bhowing  people,  whore  at  least  they  can 
find  such  an  institution  of  this  kind  as  will  be 
likely  to  give  them  a  perfect  satisfaction.  The 
form  of  this  structure  i^  that  of  a  "  Latin  Cross," 


having  its  four  wings  radiating  at  right  angles 
from  a  *'  central  building."  The  central  build- 
ing is  four  stories  high  ;  the  lower  story  {on  a 
uniform  level  with  the  cellars  or  work-rooms  of 
tho  north,  east,  and  west  wings)  contains  the 
bathing-rooms,  cleansing- rooms,  furnace,  and 
fuel  rooms  ;  the  two  next  stories  contain  the 
general  guard-room,  to  be  used  also  as  a  work- 
room ;  the  next  story  is  the  chapel ;  and  the 
upper  story  is  the  hospital.  The  south  wing  is 
four  stories  high  ;  the  lower  one  contains  the 
family  kitchen  and  entry  of  the  superintendent's 
family  ;  the  second  is  appropriated  for  the  family 
parlor?  of  the  superintendent,  and   a   room   for 


the  use  of  the  directors,  together  with  the  en- 
trances and  staircases,  nnd  the  openings  or  car- 
riage way  for  receiving  paupers.  The  stair- 
cases communicating  with  the  guard-room,  and 
with  the  cleansing-rooms  in  the  lower  story  of 
the  central  building,  are  also  located  in  this 
story.  The  two  remaining  stories  are  used  for 
the  family  sleeping-rooms — together  with  the 
entries,  passages,  closets,  and  staircases.  Each 
of  the  north,  east,  and  west  wings  is  three  stories 
high,  with  basements  and  attics  over  the  whole 
surface  of  each  wing.  The  basements  are  for 
wovk-rooms.  Thenmaining  stories,  including 
tho  attire.*,  contain  the  ward?,  hospitals,  and  day- 


rooms  for  the  inmates,  together  with  the  sleep- 
ing and  inspection  rooms  for  tho  nurses  and 
attendants.  There  are  eight  circular  towers  at- 
tached to  the  exterior  walls  of  the  north,  east, 
and  west  wings  ;  they  contain  the  water-closets 
requisite  for  the  inmates  of  the  building  ;  two  of 
them  contain  staircases.  The  dimensions  of  the 
building  are  as  follows,  in  round  numbers  :  The 
centre  building  is  "5  feet  square  and  75  feet 
high,  each  perpendicular  corner  being  subtended 
by  the  section  of  a  circle.  As  paupers  arrive, 
they  are  received  by  the  superintendent,  and 
placed  in  tho  several  parts  of  the  building  to 
which  they  may  belong. 
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REPRESENTATION    OE   A   HERD    OP   REINDEER. 


REINDEER. 

Wc  need  not  speak  in  terms  of  praise  of  the 
spirited  picture  our  talented  artist  has  given 
above.  A  herd  of  reindeer  is  as  beautiful  as  it 
is,  now-a-days,  a  striking  sight.  The  deer  is 
not  a  common  animal  in  our  wilds  now,  the 
advance  of  settlers  making  sad  havoc  with  them. 
We  hear  of  their  being  hunted  occasionally 
along  Cape  Cod,  and  many  are  annually  sent 
tip  to  Boston  markets  from  the  wilds  of  Maine ; 


but  the  race  is  fast  departing.  A  reindeer  and 
a  Laplander  are  associated  naturally ;  when  we 
speak  of  one,  we  think  of  the  other.  The  Lap- 
landers harness  them  to  their  light  sledges,  and 
force  them  to  travel  as  many  as  an  hundred 
miles  a  day.  They  make  as  much  of  them  as 
the  Arabs  do  of  their  horses,  and  find  them  quite 
as  docile  and  teachable.  The  deer  is  said  to 
weep  on  occasions ;  a  circumstance  that  ad- 
mits of  some  doubt. 


ST.  MARK'S  CHURCH. 

This  elegant  church  structure  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  liberality  of  British  residents  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt.  They  had  felt  the  want  of 
an  edifice  in  which  public  worship  might  be  con- 
ducted after  their  own  forms,  and  resolved  at 
length  to  erect  this.  A  subscription  forthe  pur- 
pose was,  accordingly,  opened  in  the  year  1838. 
The  following  is  an  architectural  description  of 
the  building : — A  nave  seventy-six  feet  long  and 


thirty  feet  wide,  and  a  chancel  twenty-three  feet 
long  ;  a  western  porch  twenty  feet  by  sixteen 
feet,  and  a  vestry  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
size.  The  whole  height  of  the  church  is  about 
fifty  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  campanile  one 
hundred  feet.  Our  illustration  represents  the 
south  front.  The  frontage  ground  is  326 
feet  by  112  feet  in  depth,  and  admits  of  the  edi- 
fice being  isolated,  and  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
wall  for  its  protection. 


ST.    MARKS    CHURCH,   AT    ALEXANDRIA,   EGYPT. 
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OLE  A  SON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial. 
STANZAS. 


False,  fleeting  Joy ! 
Whither,  in  the  realms  of  night, 

Hast  thou  taken  flight — 
"Whence  cares  irad  doubts  and  fears  annoy, 

Here  where  I'm  doomed  to  dwell, 

Why  hast  thou  bade  farewell  ? 
0,  1  would  bear  again  thy  voice, 

To  bid  my  heart  rejoice. 

Frail,  fickle  Hope! 
Dwelling  in  the  realms  alar — 

Transplanted  to  some  star — 
Seen  through  Faitlrs  kaleidoscope  ; 

Wherefore  fleest  thou 

From  my  lonely  dwelling  now, 
With  thy  smile  so  sweet  and  fair, 

Why  leave  mc  in  despair? 

Departed  Love ! 
Whither,  in  the  realms  of  shade, 

Art  thou  lowly  laid! 
Or,  in  the  glorious  realms  above, 

Dost  thou  Still  appear 

To  Rhed  affection's  tear?  ' 

0,  I  would  hear  thy  voice  once  more, 

And  feel  my  sorrows  o;er! 

THE  CORSAIR  AND  PRIVATEER, 

A  TALE  OP  THE  LAST  WAR. 

[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    VICTIM. 

Foiled  in  his  damnable  design,  muttering  an 
oath,  the  pirate  stooped  down,  and  bending  over 
the  bleeding  eorse  of  his  victim,  grasped  the  hilt 
of  the  dagger  to  draw  it  forth.  As  he  did  so  a 
piercing  cry  of  wildest  agony  smote  hL*  ear. 

"0  God!  my  wife,  my  child!"  were  the 
words  of  young  Elmore,  uttered  in  a  startling 
tone  of  horror  as  he  at  thit  moment  sprang  in- 
to the  room.  With  a  wild  cry  he  sprang  toward 
his  murdered  wife,  and  then  as  if  withheld  by  an 
unseen  hand,  he  stood  motionless  and  immova- 
ble, a  statue  of  marble.  The  point  of  the  cut- 
lass he  .carried  pierced,  the  floor  ;  the  hilt  was 
firmly  grasped  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  left 
was  buried  in  the  flowing  locks  of  his  hair.  His 
face  was  dreadfully  pale ;  his  lips  colorless  and 
quivering ;  his  eyes  seemed  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  so  intense  was  their  gaze.  Ho  stood — 
the  picture  of  despair ;  and  as  he  gazed  at  the 
corse  before  him,  bis  look  was  terrible.  Thus 
he  stood  for  a  moment,  as  if  chained  immova- 
bly to  the  floor.  Suddenly  the  spell  that  bound 
him  was  broken ;  his  face  relaxed  the  rigid, 
fearful  look;  and  life,  which  seemed  to  have 
fled  for  a  moment,  now  gave  him  motion.  He 
sank  to  the  floor  beside  the  corse  of  her  he  so 
fondly  loved,  and  clasping  her  hands,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  of  anguish  : 

"Louise,  Louise,  my  loved,  loved  wife! 
awake !  speak,  thou  art  not  dead  !  'Tis  Ed- 
mund, oh  speak!  Live,  oh  live  for  him;  my 
heart's  loved  idol." 

In  agony  he  pressed  her  hands  within  his 
own ;  kissed  her  cold  fingers ;  to  her  lips,  yet 
warm,  he  pressed  his.  Yet  no  answen  came 
from  tho  lips  of  his  loved  Louise.  Her  sweet 
voice  he  never  again  would  hear.  Again  and 
again  he  pressed  her  hands ;  again  and  again  he 
pressed  those  lips  that  had  often  returned  the 
kiss,  but  now  were  sealed  forever;  he  laid  his 
hand  "upon  her  fan'  brow — the  seal  of  death  was 
there ;  then,  upon  her  heart — but  no  life  was 
there.  His  babe  lay  dead  upon  its  mother's 
breast,  over  which  its  life's  blood  had  welled : 
he  placed  his  lips  to  its  face,  it  was  cold,  and  he 
shuddered  as  he  gazed. 

"  O  God  !"  he  exclaimed  in  agonizing  woe, 
"ray  wife,  my  child,  my  infant  boy — dead! — 
both  dead.  0  God !  was  this  thy  will  ?" 
Burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  upon  the  bosom 
of  his  wife,  he  gave  way  to  the  most  poignant 
and  heart-rending  grief.  Suddenly  he  started ; 
drew  forth  the  dagger  from  the  breast  of  the 
corse,  and  grasping  the  cutlass  that  lay  beside 
him,  he  sprang  to  his  feet ;  changed,  fearfully 
changed.  Casting  one  look  at  the  bodies  of  his 
wife  and  child,  he  turned  to  the  buccaneer,  who 
had  stood  with  folded  arms,  a  few  paces  from 
him  during  the  sad  scene.  A  devilish  smile 
played  round  the  lips  of  the  pirate  as  he  met  the 
gaze  of  the  young  man. 

"  Monster !  inhuman,  hell-bom  fiend !  this  is 
thy  work ;  this  is  thy  deed.  Look  there ! — if 
thou  hadst  a  heart  'twould  melt  at  the  sight. 
Thy    myrmidons    themselves,    accustomed    as 


they  are  *o  scenes  of  cniel  slaughter  and  blood- 
shed would  weep  at  this  sad  sight.  But  thou, 
fiend  incarnate  !  canst  look  with  an  unpiying 
eye,  an  unmoved  face ;  but  thy  crimes  are  done : 
thy  deeds  are  ended.  By  heaven !  vengeance 
shall  now  be  mine."  "With  a  force  which  des- 
peration alone  could  give,  he  sprang  with  up- 
lifted cutlass  upon  Seymour,  who  received  the 
fierce  blow  upon  the  edge  of  his  own  weapon, 
but  so  powerful  and  instantaneous  was  the 
shock,  that  he  staggered  several  paces  back,  and 
with  a  vain  effort  to  recover  himself,  fell  pros- 
trate to  the  floor.  "With  one  foot  upon  the 
breast  of  the  pirate,  young  Elmore  stood ;  a 
faint  smile  played  on  his  lips  as  he  gazed  down 
upon  him.  "With  a  nerved  arm  he  raised  his 
cutlass.  One  moment  and  his  vengeance  would 
be  completed.  Poised  above  bis  head  for  a"mo- 
ment  bis  weapon  fell,  but  an  interposing  blade 
received  the  blow  intended  for  the  pirate  chief, 
and  saved  his  life. 

At  that  very  instant  young  Elmore  was  seized 
in  the  powerful  grasp  of  several  of  the  pirates 
who  had  been  drawn  thither  by  the  clash  of 
weapons,  and  the  heavy  fall  of  their  chief,  who 
now  freed,  rose  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  voice  of  un- 
utterable rage  said : 

'•  Bind  hisi  quickly  and  convey  him  to  the 
schooner.  Let  him  not  escape  on  your  lives;  I 
have  to  do  witli  him." 

His  order  was  quickly  obeyed,  the  unhappy 
young  man  was  conveyed  on  board  the  pirate 
s -hooner,  immediately  followed  by  Seymour  and 
his  erew^  Their  inhuman  work  was  end  iff. 
The  ship  bad  been  thoroughly  rummaged  by 
the  pirates,  and  as  much  of  the  most  valuable 
part  of  tbe  cargo  as  could  be  conveniently 
stowed  away  in  tho  schooner  had  been  taken  by 
them.  The  schooner  was  now  cleared  from  the 
ship,  and  in  an  hour  was  lost  to  view.  It  was 
noon  on  the  following  day  that  S  'ymour  was 
pacing  the  deck  of  the  schooner :  an  angry 
flush  overspread  his  face,  and  his  countenance 
betrayed  the  existence  of  some  terriblo  thought 
within,  Silddenly  in  a  fierce  tone,  he  ordered  a 
boat,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Oriental, 
to  be  lowered  away,  and  a  running  noose  to  bo 
affixed  to  the  foreyard  arm.  The  orders  of  the 
chief  were  quickly  obeyed. 

"Now  the  prisoner:  bring  him  on  deck." 

A  moment  elapsed  and  young  Elmore,  led  by 
two  of  the  pirates,  stood  upon  the  dock.  With 
an  unfaltering  step  he  walked  between  the  two 
ruffians,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  the  chief 
stood.  His  face  bore  the  stamp  of  deepest  sor- 
row, yet  he  gazed  with  an  eye  undaunted  into 
the  face  of  the  buccaneer ;  and  as  ho  caught 
sight  of  the  yard-arm  a  slight  smile  parted  his 
lips,  and  he  cast  at  the  monster  before  him,  a 
calm  yet  scornful  look  of  defiance.  He  knew 
he  was  doomed ;  yet  his  eye  quailed  not ;  he 
scorned  to  betray  fear  or  emotion. 

"Young  man,"  said  Seymour  in  a  chiding 
tone,  "you  arc  to  die!  your  death  alone  will 
appease  those  by  whom  you  are  now  surround- 
ed. Four  of  my  crew,  who  but  yesterday 
walked  this  deck  were  slain  by  you ;  and  now 
your  time  has  come.  But  you  shall  have  the 
choice  of  the  manner  of  your  death.  It  was  for 
this  I  sent  for  you." 

Taking  forth  a  small  phial  filled  with  a  color- 
less liquid,  and  holding  it  forth  in  his  hand, 
Seymour  said : 

"  Tlus  contains  the  deadliest  poison ;  one  drop 
and  life  is  fled.  This,  the  yard-arm,  or  an  open 
boat,  are  the  three  alternatives,  of  which  you 
will  have  your  choice.     Decide  quickly." 

The  eye  of  young  Elmore  rested  for  a  mo- 
ment upon  the  phial  containing  the  fatal  poison 
— one  drop  brought  sure  and  speedy  death.  He 
glanced  his  eye  aloft :  the  yardarm  with  its 
dangling  noose  met  his  gaze.  Death  there  was 
as  sure  as  the  poison,  yet  not  so  instantaneous 
and  far  more  terrible  to  the  mind :  he  thought 
of  the  boat,  adrift  upon  the  open  sea  ;  with  star- 
vation, the  most  horrible  of  deaths,  staring  him 
in  the  face.  Yet  there  was  a  ray  of  hope — faint, 
yet  it  was  hope.  For  a  moment  he  thought — 
— his  choice  was  made. 

"Have  you  decided?"  asked  the  chief. 

"  I  have." 

"  Your  choice  ?" 
"  The  boat." 

"  'Tis  well !  yet  methinks  my  choice  would 
not  have  been  thine,  Comrades,  he  has  made 
the  choke.     The  boat — away  with  him." 

Instantly  the  young    man  was    seized    and 
thrust  over  the  side  of  the  vessel  into  the  boat. 
"Am  I  to  have  no  food?"  he  asked,  as  the 
fiends  were  about  to  cast  him  adrift. 


"  None  V  answered  Seymour. 

""Water?" 

"None,"  he  again  answered,  with  a  fiendish 
smile  upon  Iris  lips,  as  he  leaned  with  folded 
arms  against  the  bulwarks. 

"  Inhuman  monster !  this  is  worse  than 
death ;" 

"  It  was  thy  choice,"  said  he,  "  'tis  too  late  to 
retract." 

"  Be  it  so,  fiend,  but  I  will  yet  live  for  re- 
venge, revenge." 

Seymour  with  his  own  hand  cast  the  boat 
adrift ;  as  he  did  so  a  flask  of  wine  was  thrust 
into  the  hand  of  young  Elmore,  by  one  of  tbe 
crew,  the  only  one  among  them  who  betrayed  a 
look  of  pity.  This  caught  the  quick  eye  of  the 
chief;  and  a  terrible  frown  darkened  his  brow. 
Drawing  a  pisfol  from  his  belt,  he  fired,  and  he 
who  had  been  guilty  of  pity,  fell  to  the  deck  a 
corpse. 

"That,  for  thy  interference,  fool!"  lie  ex- 
claimed in  a  voice  of  rage,  as  he  returned  the 
smoking  instrument  of  death  to  his  belt — "  He'll 
make  food  for  the  sharks ;  over  with  him,"  he 
continued  in  a  fierce  tone.  "  Such  be  the  fate 
of  all  who  meddle  with  my  purposes." 

Elmore  nttcred  an  exclamation  of  horror,  as 
the  corpse  sank  into  the  waves  at  the  side  of  the 
bout,  and  in  a  voice  that  smote  to  the  hearts  of 
all  on  board  the  schooner,  exclaimed : 

"  May  God's  curse  descend  on  you  in  your 
dying  hour  for  this." 

A  moment  more  and  the  schooner  was  be-* 
yond  tbe  reach  of  his  voice.  A  short  time  and 
tho  boat  was  but  a  speck  upon  the  ocean  ;  then 
was  lost  to  the  sight.  With  naught  to  protect 
him  from  the  chilling  air  of  night,  or  shield  him 
from  the  burning  heat  of  day;  without  one  mor- 
sel of  food,  one  draught  of  water,  was  young  El- 
more left  to  his  fate. 

Such  were  the  scenes  that  marked  the  first 
capture  of  the  Black  Vulture.  Such  were  tho 
deeds  that  commenced  the  fearful  and  bloody 
career  of  William  Seymour.  From  that  time 
and  for  nearly  a  year  the  Black  Vulture 
ploughed  the  Atlantic,  the  curse  and  scourge 
of  its  waters  ;  and  of  her  terrible  fame  we  have 
alluded  to  at  some  length  in  the  former  chap- 
ters. Seymour  had  hoisted  the  free  flag  in  de- 
fiance of  all  others  ;  but  towards  the  stars  and 
stripes  was  his  enmity  the  more  exclusivcl}-  di- 
rected. He  had  sworn  himself  forever  an  ene- 
my to  the  flag  of  his  country.  He  had  sworn 
to  become  a  terror  to  the  Atlantic;  his  oath  was 
kept. 

Eor  nearly  a  year,  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  was  his  career  marked  by  crimes  of  the 
darkest  dye.  Bloodshed  and  rapine  everywhere 
followed  his  appearance.  Favored  by  the  supe- 
rior speed  of  his  schooner  as  also  the  disguise  he 
had  prepared  for  her,  he  roamed  the  Atlantic 
with  impunity,  and  many  and  fearful  were  his 
piracies ;  till  at  length  with  the  commencement 
of  tho  war  the  Black  Vulture  disappeared  from 
the  waters. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PLOT. 

The  war  between  the  two  countries  had  been 
a  year  carried  on ;  when,  towards  the  close  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  days  of  summer,  an  Ameri- 
can privateer  schooner  entered  and  came  to  an- 
chor within  the  broad  bay  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  At  her  peak  floated  the  stars  and 
stripes.  At  her  main  waved  a  small  white  flag, 
in  the  centre  of  which  was  represented  the  let- 
ter "R." 

A  thousand  eyes  had  watched  the  schooner 
from  the  first  moment  she  hove  in  sight,  till  she 
came  to  anchor  in  the  bay ;  when  a  thousand 
voices  swelled  high  upon  the  air  with  repeated 
cheers.  The  schooner  was  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful model,  and  commanded  praise  from  every 
lip.  Her  hull  was  painted  a  bright  green,  beau- 
tifully relieved  by  a  narrow  red  ribbon  around 
her  waist.  Her  snow-white  topsails,  furled  with 
all  the  nicety  and  precision  of  those  of  a  man- 
of-war,  contrasted  vividly  with  the  dead  black 
hue  of  her  yards  and  masts.  The  schooner  had 
been  half  an  horn*  at  anchor,  when  a  boat  was 
lowered  over  her  side,  and  in  a  moment  put  off 
from  her.  Upon  one  of  the  slips,  amongst  the 
numerous  spectators  who  had  been  watching  the 
privateer,  stood  Fitz  Alwyn,  arm-in-arm  with  a 
young  associate. 

"  Ned,  I  believe  she  is  making  for  this  slip," 
said  Fitz  Alwyn  to  his  companion,  pointing  to 
the  boat  now  half  way  between  the  schooner 
and  the  slip,  and  making  as  ho  said  towards  the 
latter. 


His  conjecture  was  right ;  but  a  few  moments 
elapsed,  ere  the  boat  touched  at  the  slip,  and  a 
young  man,  neatly  clad  in  a  pair  of  snow-white 
flowing  pants,  and  round,  Hue  jacket,  leaped 
lightly  in  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  who  gave 
way  to  the  right  and  left,  allowing  him  a  pas- 
sage. As  he  passed  through  their  midst,  his 
eye  glanced  upon  the  hundreds  whose  gaze  was 
fixed  on  him,  as  if  he  sought  recognizance.  He 
had  nearly  cleared  the  crowd,  when  his  eye  fell 
upon  one,  who  started  as  he  met  his  gaze. 

"  Fitz  Alwyn !"  he  exclaimed,  springing 
towards  the  young  man  and  grasping  both  his 
hands,  "Fitz  Alwyn,  is  this  you  ?  by  Heaven ! 
you  are  the  one  above  all  others  whom  I  most 
wish  to  see." 

"Good  God!  is  this  Bill  Seymour?"  ex- 
claimed Fitz  Alwyn,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
the  deepest  surprise.     "  It  is,  as.  I  live." 

"  You  have  gncssed  aright,"  said  the  other. 
"But  my  name,  not  quite  so  loud-here,  if  you 
please.  How  is  this,  Fitz  ?  I  see  you  don't 
sport  the  navy  blue.  How  is  it  ?  has  Uncle 
Sam  graciously  presented  yon  your  time,  in 
consideration  of  past  services,  or  did  you  leave 
him  without  his  leave  V 

"  Why,  to  tell  tho  truth,  Bill,  that  little  af- 
fair of  ours,  by  some  means,  got  wind,  and  some 
terribly  knowing  oees  asserting  their  suspicions 
that  I  had  to  do  with  it,  made  quarters  rather 
too  hot  for  me,  so  to  save  Uncle  Sam  the  disa- 
greeable duty  of  discharging  me  I  discharged 
myself.  Several  days  after,  I  had  the  agreeable 
pleasure  of  reading  in  one  of  the  prints,  of  one 
George  Fitz  Alwyn  being  cashiered  from  the 
U.  S.  N." 

"Ha,  ha!  that  phasure  was  mine  once,  and 
I've  had  " — and  he  wliispered  in  the  ear  of  Fitz 
Alwyn — "  revenge.  But  enough,  Fitz,  an  hour 
before  midnight  meet  me  at  Black  Ben's.  Will 
you  ?" 

"  An  hour  before  midnight,  yes  I  will." 

The  two  young  men  now  parted,  and  Sey- 
mour, walking  rapidly  through  several  streets, 
turned  at  last  iuto  a  narrow  and  darkened  lane, 
till  at  length  he  stopped  and  knocked  at  the 
door  of  a  low  building. 

"Who's  there?"  asked  a  gruff  voice  in  an- 
swer to  tho  summons  of  the  young  man. 

"  Open  tho  door,  and  you  will  know,"  an- 
swered Seymour. 

"  A  bolt  was  withdrawn,  and  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  tall  negro,  with  a  visage  ugly  and 
frightfully  black. 

*'De  Lord  !  Massa  William,  dis  you.  Bress 
me  if  I  ever  I  spec  to  see  you.  Grasping  the 
young  man  by  the  arm,  he  drew  him  within  and 
bolted  the  door.  "Lord  bress  you,  whar  you 
come  from.  Ya,  ya,  old  Ben  lubs  to  see  old 
friends — old  Ben  lub  Massa  William." 

"I  know  it,"  responded  Seymour,  "you're 
the  same  old  boy ;  black  as  ever,  and  have  tho 
same  good  heart.  But  Ben,  I'm  here  on  busi- 
ness now.  I  want  a  room,  and  pen,  ink  and 
paper.  Here,  take  this,"  and  he  placed  in  the 
negro's  palm  a  shining,  yellow  coin. 

"  You  shall  hab  dem,  Massa  William,  you 
shall  ham  'em,  cum  wid  me." 

Seymour  followed  the  black  into  a  small  room, 
where  in  a  few  moments  were  set  before  him  the 
materials  he  had  requested. 

"An  hour  before  midnight,"  said  he  to  the 
negro,  "  Fitz  will  be  here  to  see  me.  Bring  him 
here  when  he  comes." 

"  Massa  Fitz,  he  cum  see  me  berry  oflin.  I 
bring  him  when  he  cum." 

At  the  appointed  hoar,  Fitz  Alwyn  repaired  to 
the  house  of  Black  Ben,  and  was  shown  by  that 
personage  into  the  room  with  Seymour.  As  he 
entered,  Seymour  grasped  his  hands  and  shook 
them  heartily,  and  after  .gazing  into  his  face  for 
a  moment,  said —  . 

"  You  are  the  same  Fitz  as  you  were  two  years 
ago  when  I  last  saw  you.  But  tell  me  how  does 
the  world  go  with  thee  ?  Does  fortune  smile  or 
frown  ?" 

"Dame  Fortune  and  myself  are  hand  in 
hand,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn. 

"  And  how  does  she  use  thee  ?" 

"  Well,  a  cool  thousand  she  has  yielded  me 
this  night,  since  three  hours  ago  we  met," — and 
he  spread  out  notes  and  coin  to  that  amount. 

"Fortune,  indeed,  smiled  on  you  to-night ;  to- 
morrow, and  she'll  play  thee  false.  Fitz,  you 
should  lead  a  freer  fife — one  like  mine." 

"  Privateering  ?"  said  Fitz,  in  a  tone  half-in- 
quiring and  half-sneer. 

"  The  privateer  wars  with  the  flag  her  country 
wars  with ;  there  are  freer  flags  afloat,  Fitz." 
Seymour  spoke  this  significantly,  and  he  bont 
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bJ  I  I  '  'ii  eye  upon  Alwyn,  who  uttered  D  single 
c  ■■■■'  imation  "  1 1.1 !"-  -In-  glanced  iii  ■  ■  ai 
Seymour,  inn!  :i  sudden,  dork  suspicion,  »! ;  bed 
through  his  brain. 

"  Soymaur,  what  moan  yon  '" 

"Moan?  that  there  ore  Sage  thai  warwith  nil 
others  ;  such  a  one  is  mine.  I  my  moaning  non 
taken  '" 

"  It  is.  By  Heaven  !  you  mean  you  are  n 
pirate  '" 

"  If  tliou  ciinsi  not  find  n  term  more  courte- 
ous, why  call  me — pirate." 

Springing  buck  several  paC08,  Pita  Alwyn 
gazed  with  a  look  of  deepest  surprise  ut  him, 
while  yet  tin  expression  of  doubt  rested  on  his 
face. 

"  Fitz,  have  you  over  heard  of  the  Bluck  Vul- 
ture?" 

"The  Black  Vulture?  I  have,  and  who  h:is 
uot  !" 

"  Did  you  ever  see  her  I" 

"  No." 

"  You  have.  Fitz,  I  will  speak  plain  aud 
boldly.  I  am  her  commander ;  and  alio  lies  at 
anchor  not  a  mile  from  here." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  you  the  commander  of  the 
Black  Vulture?" 

"Ay!  Uow  would  you  like  the  life  of  free 
rovers  of  tbe  sea  ?" 

"  Well,  by  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Fitz  Alwyn, 
his  eyes  Hashing  lire. 

"  Will  you  join  me!  you  have  the  second 
command  !'' 

"  I  will.  I  am  yours,"  said  Alwyn,  offering 
his  bund  to  Seymour.  It  was  hastily  grasped  by 
him,  who  said — 

"Fitz,  we  are  now  one.  I  have  placed  myself 
wholly  iu  your  power.  I  am  yours  ;  you  can 
betray  me  or  not,  as  you  will,  yet  I  ask  no  oath 
of  you.  It  was  solely  to  find  you  that  I  came 
here.  I  have  you,  and  as  I  wished  ;  I  have  that 
in  my  mind  which  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
your  aid.     Can  I  rely  upon  it  3" 

"  You  can." 

"  Then  listen.  Fitz,  I  loved  passionately,  ay, 
madly  loved  a  fair  and  beauteous  maiden.  I  had 
a  rival — he  was  my  brother.  To  him  she  gave 
her  heart.  The  maddening  truth  that  she  loved 
me  not,  but  liim,  I  heard  from  her  own  lips.  I 
swore  to  thwart  him  in  his  love.  I  sought1  her, 
aud  would  have  ruined  her,  but  he  saved  her.  I 
fled,  but  swore  terrible  revenge.  Fitz  Alwyn, 
she  must  and  shall  be  mine !  It  is  now  two 
years  since  I  left  home ;  and  since  then  they 
have  not  heard  of  me  save  of  my  death — " 

"  Your  death  V  exclaimed  Fitz  Alwyn,  with 
surprise. 

"  Ay,  they  think  me  dead.  List — a  year  ago 
and  more,  in  New  Orleans,  I  was  challenged — I 
fought  and  killed  my  man.  He  was  a  stranger 
there  ;  none  knew  him  or  me.  I  gave  my  name 
for  his,  aud  so  it  was  reported.  In  a  disguised 
haud  I  wrote  my  brother  informing  him  of  his 
brother's  death.  The  letter  was  received,  as  I 
learned  afterwards.  One  year  ago  I  was  in  Bos- 
ton, a  short  time  after  this  war  commenced. 
There  I  saw  my  father  and  her  whom  I  once 
loved.  I  saw  my  brother — my  hated  rival  in 
love.  I  whispered  one  sentence  in  his  ear  that 
thrilled  the  blood  in  his  very  heart.  I  had  but 
uttered  it,  when  he  turned — his  eye  met  mine, 
but  he  knew  me  not — that  sentence  paralyzed  for 
n  time  all  bright  thought  within ;  it  was  a  mean- 
ing oue,  and  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  It  was  thus : 
'  The  hawk  is  on  the  wing  ;  let  the  timid  dove 
beware  its  stoop.'  Such  were  the  words  I  whis- 
pered him,  just  as  he  was  leaving  the  pier,  on 
which  I  stood,  for  a  schooner  that  lay  anchored 
beyond — a  privateer ;  her  name  was  the  Flying 
Arrow,  and  he,  as  I  learned,  was  her  commander 
and  owner,  from  his  father.  I  saw  the  schooner 
depart ;  she  was  a  beautiful  craft,  and  had  she 
been  modelled  after  mine  that  lay  anchored — 
disguised  as  she  now  is,  within  pistol  shot  of 
her — two  crafts  could  not  have  been  more  like. 
I  would  have  followed — would  have  fought  him  ; 
but  his  schooner  was  manned  by  an  hundred 
men,  I  had  but  forty.  For  twice  that  number  I 
would  have  given  worlds,  had  I  possessed  them. 
Revenge  was  beyond  me  then ;  I  will  seek  it 
now  at  my  soul's  peril.  Ere  three  suns  have 
Bet,  the  Black  Vulture  shall  be  anchored  in  Bos- 
ton Bay.  My  brother  is  doubtless  now  upon 
the  ocean ;  if  he  is,  Clara  Wildon  is  mine." 

"  How  and  by  what  m?ans  will  you  accom- 
plish this  ?"  asked  Fitz  Alwyn. 

"  Easily,  and  by  means  of  these,"  answered 
Seymour,  throwing  down  as  he  spoke  three  let- 
ters upon  the  table,  each  bearing  a  superscrip- 
tion ;  "listen — your  name,  Fitz  Alwyn,  has  often 


been  spoken  &1  homo,  as  a  friend,  both  by  War- 
n  n  mill  myself,  and  Is  familiar  with  tho  o  to 
wIh.ii.  iii.- .  [atto]  i  are  directed.    They  are 
ton  in  my  brother's  hand,  and  by  heaven  I  he 

i olf  would  own  the  writing,  and  yoi  foi   ■    ai 

It,  My  plan  is  this.  Yon  are  to  have  the  com 
iniiini  ni  iii.'  itiuiihli.T,  us  1  full  my  schooner 
when  in  disguise.  V.m  noticed  thai  her  hull 
wo    painted  green  V 

"I  did." 

"  li  is  but  a  covering  that  hides  tho  bhv  k\  i 

bull  that  floats    the    BOA.       But  01  I  Bold,  in    this 

enterprise  you  arc  to  have  the  command  of  the 

privateer  schooner   Humbler,  and    run    her   into 

Huston  Bay.  These  Letters  you  will  deliver  hm 
they  are  directed.  One  to  my  father,  one  to  the 
father  of  Clara  Wildon,  and  the  other  to  Clara 
herself,  Hers  is  a  tender  epistle  of  love  ;  love  I 
ha!  ha!" 

Seymour  laughed  bitterly  as  he  spoke,  and 
tossing  the  letter  to  Fitz  Alywn,  stud, 

"  You  can  read  them  all,  then  I  will  seal  the 
one  to  her.  I  have  written  them  this  ovening, 
and  had  but  finished  hers  as  you  entered.  These 
letters,"  continued  he,  as  Fitz  Alwyn  finished 
them,  "  will  gain  for  you  the  most  cordial  friend- 
ship from  those  who  receive  them,  rilled  as  they 
are  with  warmest  praise  from  Warren,  from 
whom  they  purport  to  be.  After  several  days 
have  passed,  inform  your  friends  that  you  will 
have  to  sail  on  some  near  approaching  day,  and 
invite  them  on  board  the  Rambler  for  a  pleasure 
trip.  Invite  a  goodly  number,  and  fail  not  in 
obtaining  the  consent  «f  Clara  Wildon  to  be  one 
of  the  number.  Once  upon  the  deck  of  the 
Black  Vulture  she  is  mine,  and  forever.  You 
have  heard  my  plan  and  all  I  have  to  say.  Are 
you  mine  in  all  this,  or  will  you  retract  V 

"Retract!  no,  by  heaven!  I  am  yours.  I 
like  the  game,  and  long  to  begin  the  play,  were 
it  this  very  night." 

"You  shall  not  wait  long;  ere  to-morrow's 
sunset  the  privateer  schooner  Rambler  shall  be 
on  her  way  to  Boston.  Meet  me  to-morrow  at 
noon,  at  the  slip  we  met  to-night,  or  rather  last, 
for  it  is  morning  now.  I  had  not  dreamed  the 
time  so  far.  advanced.  An  hour  past  midnight  I 
had  ordered  my  men  to  come  for  me  where  they 
landed  me — they  wait  for  me.  Fitz,  remember, 
to-morrow  noon  ;  I  will  be  there  for  you." 

Both  now  left  the  house  of  Black  Ben  and 
separated  till  the  morrow,  when  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed Fitz  Alwyn  repaired  to  the  slip  where 
were  in  waiting  Seymour  and  half  a  dozen  of  his 
crew,  with  a  boat,  into  which  he  stepped,  and  in 
a  few  moments  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the  Black 
Vulture. 

"  Come  below,  Fitz,"  said  Seymour,  taking 
the  arm  of  the  young  man.  "  You  must  see  the 
cabin.  Get  the  schooner  under  weigh,"  he  or- 
dered, as  he  descended  the  companion-way. 

As  Fitz  Alwyn  entered  the  cabin,  he  was 
struck  with  astonishment  at  the  lavish  splendor 
that  met  his  gaze,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  wonder.  The  cabin  of  the  Black  Vulture 
was  furnished  in  a  style  of  gorgeous  splendor 
and  magnificence,  that  would  have  done  honor 
to  the  seraglio  of  an  Eastern  prince. 

"  What  think  you  of  my  cabin  V  asked  Sey- 
mour, after  a  few  moments'  silence. 

"Had  I  been  taken  here  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  where  I  was,  I  should  have  sworn  it  was 
the  boudoir  of  a  queen  rather,  than  the  cabin  of 
a " 

"  Speak  it  out,  Fitz ;  you  mean  the  cabin  of  a 
pirate  craft,  do  you  not  1  ha  !  ha !  You  have 
paid  it  a  compliment,  Fitz,  how  think  you  it  will 
please  the  taste  of  the  fair  Clara  V 

"  Why,  as  to  the  luxurious  splendor  that  is 
here,  a  queen  might  be  content.  But  a  bird  en- 
snared, and  imprisoned  within  a  gilded  cage, 
would  but  pine  for  liberty ;  leave  it  a  chance  to 
escape  and  it  would  quickly  leave  the  gilded 
prison-house  for  freedom  and  the  green  woods 
again." 

"  Sentimental,  Fitz,  but  right,  I  suppose," 
said  Seymour,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  but  there  is  no 
refuge  upon  the  broad  blue  sea,  if  ouce  the  bird 
is  imprisoned  here." 

"  Ay !  but  first  catch  the  bird — then  keep  it," 
said  Fitz  Alywn,  in  a  tone  that  savored  slightly 
of  raillery. 

" Well/ I've  set  the  snare;  catch  the  game  if 
I  can.  But  come,  let  us  on  deck,  the  schooner 
is  in  motion."     So  saying,  they  left  the  cabin. 

The  schooner  was  well  under  weigh  as  they 

came  on  deck,  and  at  sunset  of  the  second  day 

afterward  was  anchored  in  Boston  Harbor.   The 

arrival  of  the  privateer  schooner  Rambler,  the 

|  introduction  of  Fitz  Alwyn,  the  delivery  of  the 


forged  letters,  and  the  loo   i"1  lei mination 

ol  the  damnable  plot  of  William  Seymour,  for 
tho  abduction  of  Clara  Wildon,  have  already 
bi  i  n  recounted  Id  a  previous  chapter,  »h  also  tho 
sham  mutiny  on  board  the  Black  Vulture,  and 
her  departure  with  <  llara  Wildon,  the  ri<  tfm  of 
Seymour,  on  board  and  in  the  power  of  the 
pirate. 

When  torn  from  her  father  by  the  two  ruffian 
pirates,  she  Bwooned,  and  was  convoyed  beloM 
to  the  cabin,  where  Fitz  Alwyn  was,  who  bad 
been  released  iw  soon  an  he  wan  taken  from  the 
dock*     Depositing  the  lifeless  form  of  Clara 

Wildon  nn  a  couch,  the  two  men  were  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  leave  the  cabin  by  Fil/.  Alwyn, 
who  instantly  proceeded,  by  every  means  dovi  led, 

tu  rent  ore  I  be  inanimate  form  of  the  young  maiden 

to  consciousness.  He  chafed  her  snow-white 
hands,  laved  her  temples,  and  the  most  power- 
ful aromatic  drugs  he  applied  to  her  nostrils,  bat 
without  the  slightest  effect.  For  0  lime  hut 
efforts  were  unavailing.  The  seal  of  death 
seemed  set  forever  upon  her  fair  brow,  When 
suddenly  a  slight  shudder  ran  through  her 
frame,  followed  by  a  violent  trembling — a  fear- 
ful start — and  her  eyes  opened,  and  with  a  wild, 
vacant  stare,  she  gazed  round  the  apartment. 

"0  God!  where  am  I?"  she  wildly  exclaimed, 
"that  dream — ob,  it  was  a  terrible  dream.  Mc- 
thought  I  was  torn  from  my  father  by  savage 
men — but  this  place,  it  is  so  strange  to  me,"  and 
again  she  gazed  round  the  room ;  her  eyes  fell 
upon  Fitz  Alwyn,  who  had  started  back  when 
first  she  had  revived. 

"Fitz  Alwyn!"  she  exclaimed,  springing  to 
her  feet,  "  you  here  !  Then  it  is  no  dream — oh, 
God  !  it  is  reality.  My  father,  oh  where  is  he  ? 
0,  tell  me,  is  he  safe  ?  is  he  unharmed  %  Yes, 
when  too  late,"  she  added,  bitterly. 

"  It  was  too  late,  indeed  ;  but  the  order  to  tack 
and  run  the  schooner  for  the  city  was  upon  my 
lips,  when  the  signal  for  the  foul  outrage  was 
given.  The  order  was  useless  then :  I  should 
have  betrayed  my  purpose,  and  been  without 
power  to  befriend  you  now.  As  it  was,  I  had 
well  nigh  lost  all,  when  I  gave  the  He  to  him, 
who  was  interrogated  by  your  father,  as  to 
whether  I  had  aught  to  do  with  the  base  deed. 
What  I  thought  had  betrayed  me,  proved  to 
have  a  favorable  though  mistaken  impression 
upon  one  who,  had  he  thought  that  I  would 
play  him  false,  would  order  me,  without  the 
slightest  hesitation,  to  swing  at  the  yard-arm. 
Yet  I  huve  played  him,  false  ;  he  knows  it  not, 
that  I  have  sworn  to  frustrate  his  damnable  de- 
sign." 

"  0,  tell  me,  is  my  father  safe  V 

"He  is,"  said  Fiz  Alwyn. 

"  Thank  God,  he  is  safe !  but  save  me,  Fitz 
Alwyn,  from  these  dreadful  men." 

"  I  will,  lady,  I  swear  it." 

"  But  you  were  thrown  to  the  deck  and  bound, 
and  now  are  free." 

"  It  was  so,  Miss  Wildoo,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn, 
drawing  near  to  her,  and  speaking  in  a  low 
voice,  "  it  was  the  work  of  treachery.  Listen  to 
me  and  you  shall  know  all.  It  was  through  my 
agency,  monster  that  I  am,  that  you  were  placed 
here,  and  in  the  power  of  one  who  seeks,  ay,  one 
who  has  sworn  your  ruin.  "Who  he  is,  you  may 
not  now  know,  but  shall  ere  long.  I  lent  my 
aid  in  this  foul  play,  freely,  as  mere  sport.  0, 
that  I  had  withdrawn  it  ere  it  was  too  late. 
Nay,  reproaeh  me  not,  fair  lady,  I  would  have 
saved  thee " 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE       COUNTERPLOT. 

"  Who  is  he  of  whom  you  speak  V  asked 
Clara  of  Fitz  Alwyn. 

"Not  now,  but  to-morrow,  I  will  inform  you," 
answered  he.  "  I  must  now  depart.  But  re- 
member, Miss  Wildon,  in  rae  you  have  a  friend. 
No  harm  shall  come  to  you,  while  Fitz  Alwyn 
breathes.  Six  hours  ago  I  was  his  friend,  now 
I  am  his  sworn  enemy,  and  thy  friend  ;  you  will 
rest  here  to-night  without  fear.  There  is  none 
who  dare  enter  here  but  one,  and  he  will  not  this 
night,  and  never  it  I  can  prevent  it.  To-morrow 
noon  I  will  bo  here  again ;  rest  and  fear  not." 

Fitz  Alwyn  left  the  cabin.  Left  alone,  Clara 
threw  herself  upon  the  couch  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"  0,  cruel,  cruel  fate !"  she  exclaimed  in  her 
grief ;  "  why  was  I  torn  from  my  home,  from 
my  only  parent,  whose  grief  is  now  perhaps 
greater  than  mine,  My  father,  oh,  why  was  I 
torn  from  thee  ?  perhaps  forever  !  The  thought 
is  torture.    O,  Warren  !  why  were  you  not  there 


to  save  1  In  whose  power  I  am  I  know  not,yi  I 
I  fear— ye  ,  I  mi  tru  i  Fitz  Alwyn  alone,  wim 
thi  authoi  oi  this  deed.  HIi  word  to  an  I  fear 
-■■■•  I-  (Use.  The  one  of  whom  lus  ipeaks,  I  be- 
lli ft   other  th ilm  ell      ■  I   bi      pol  i 

with  the  semblance  of  earnest  truth.  He  has 
nod  thai  be  sided,  but  win.  aol  i  ■■> igfnator. 
He  nays  he  is  my  friend,  that  do  harm  i  hall  bo« 
full  me,  while  In  lives.  May  Heaven  granl  him 
the  powei .  if  b!  word  are  trw  ,  lo  proa  ct  me, 
'  i  God  !  if  he  has  spoken  false,  I  fear  u  dreadful 
fate  awaits  me;  I  know  not  what.  01  cruel, 
unaccountable  dewtiny  !— but  I  should  not  mur- 
mur ;  'tin  the  will  of  One  who  watches  over  nil." 

She  rose  from  the  conch  and  paced  the  floor ; 
and  gave  way  to  grief  who  could  not  banish. 
Hours  she  paced  tho  door  of  the  cabin;  rent 
came  not  to  relieve  the  Horrowing  maiden  ;  !>■>  j. 
clo  i  n"i  her  eyes,  that  lung  eight  of  harrow- 
ing grief  to  her,  till  breaking  morn,  when  nature, 
exhausted  by  her  poignant  grief,  gave  way  ;  she 
sank  into  a  gradual  and  profound  slumber. 

When  Fitz  Alwyn  left  the  cabin,  be  went  on 
deck  ;  the  sun  was  down,  darkness  was  hint 
mantling  the  waters,  and  the  schooner  was  liv- 
ing rapidly  before  the  wind,  which  swelled  every 
inch  of  canvas.  He  walked  forward  and  met 
Seymour,  who  thus  accosted  him  : 

"  Well,  Fitz,  the  bird  is  caged  now,  thanks  to 
you.  11a  !  ha  !  she  is  mine  now,  aud  none  can 
dispute  it,  Thus  far  my  revenge  is  attained. 
Would  to  God  I  could  sec  my  brother  when  he 
returns;  when  he  leaves  the  scLooner,  proud 
with  the  laurels  he  has  won,  for  the  home  of  his 
loved,  betrothed  bride ;  when  he  leaves  his 
schooner  buoyant  with  hope  and  love,  to  find 
her,  whom  he  fondly  lores,  gone  !  torn  from  him 
forever.  Ha,  ha,  would  I  could  witness  bis 
agony  when  he  learns  the  fate  of  Clara  Wildon. 
Could  I  but  see  the  burst  of  frantic,  agonizing 
grief  that  will  possess  his  soul,  and  rend  asunder 
all  bright  hopes  within  him ;  then  would  tbe 
hatred  that  has  long  rankled  within  me,  be 
assuaged ;  then  would  revenge,  which  has  long 
burned  here,"  and  he  smote  his  breast  as  he 
spoke,  "  be  accomplished.  Death  and  fury !" 
he  exclaimed,  suddenly  and  fiercely,  "  I  have 
missed  half  my  revenge.  Why  did  I  not  reveal 
myself,  when  I  had  my  prize  secure,  and  made 
known  into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen,  that  he, 
my  brother,  might  have  known.  But  'twill  be 
enough  for  him  forever.  Ha,  ha,"  bitterly  he 
laughed,  "  will  he  not  remember  the  words  I 
whispered  him  1  Will  he  not  think  those  words 
of  evil  omen  fulfilled  ?  But  enough,  Fitz.  How 
did  you  leave  my  fair  captive  ?" 

"  I  left  her  recovered  from  her  swoon,  but 
overwhelmed  with  the  deepest  grief,"  answered 
he. 

"  That,  of  course,  was  to  be  expected,"  said 
Seymour  in  a  light  and  heartless  voice.  Fitz, 
what  if  I  visit  her  to-night  and  make  myself 
known." 

"  It  were  not  best,  I  think  ;  wait  till  her  grief 
somewhat  subsides  ;  to-morrow,  or  it  were  better 
if  you  would  wait  longer.  To  reveal  yourself 
while  grief  bends  her  soul  nearly  to  despair ; 
would  be  a  greater  shock  than  her  nerves  could 
sustain.  Be  not  now  too  rash,  aud  foil  yourself, 
Seymour — leave  it  to  me;  I  will  prepare  her 
mind  to  receive  you,  that  your  first  visit  shall 
not  bo  an  unwelcome  one.  That  it  shall  be 
wholly  unattended  by  the  slightest  fear,  or 
shrinking  on  her  part,  which  you  otherwise 
might.  I  will  tell  her  of  your  love ;  the  first, 
warm,  passionate  love,  you  bore  her.  I  will  tell 
her  it  was  love  unrequited,  rejected,  that  made 
you  what  you  are.  I  will  tell  her,  that  within 
your  breast,  love  yet  burn3  as  brightly  for  her, 
as  when  rejected  first.  That  if  she  will  but 
consent  to  be  yours,  you  renounce  from  that 
moment  the  life  yon  now  lead,  and  devote  your- 
self wholly  at  the  shrine  of  love,  and  live  but  to 
contribute  to  her  happiness.  I  will  tell  her  all 
this,  Seymour,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  getting 
you  into  her  favor,  why,  then  you  can  take  your 
own  course,  for  she  is  wholly  in  your  power." 

"  Tell  her  of  my  wealth,  Fitz ;  gold  is  a  talis- 
man seldom  rejected." 

"I  will  speak  of  your  wealth.  Gold  has  a 
powerful  charm,  I  know.  It  has  turned  the 
heads  of  kings.  Priests  have  sold  their  faith  for 
gold.  It  has  bought  religious  converts.  It  has 
triumphed  over  honor.  Friendship  is  but  its 
monitor.  Truth  has  yielded  to  its  irresistible 
charm.  It  has  turned  justice  from  its  course. 
It  has  shut  the  eyes  of  the  law  ere  now.  It  has 
compromised  the  darkest  crimes.  Gold  has  done 
all  this,  but  it  never  bought  the  love  of  woman." 

"It  has  bought  her  hand,  and  her  consent,  ere 
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now,  Fitz,"  said  Seymour  with  a  light  laugh, 
"  but  I  leave  the  management  of  this  affair  to 
you,  for  a  spell,  Fitz,  as  you  request  it."  He 
turned  and  walked  aft. 

"And  I  will  manage  to  foil  your  hellish  de- 
signs, monster !"  exclaimed  Fitz  Alwyn  to  him- 
self as  Seymour  left  him.  "  To  me  she  owes 
her  unhappy  lot,  and  for  her  safety  will  I  sacri- 
fice my  own  life." 

The  sun  was  just  ri=ing  the  next  morn,  when 
Seymour  came  on  deck ;  he  paced  it  several 
times,  then  descended  the  companion-way  and 
b topped  at  the  door  of  the  cabin.  He  tried  it — 
it  was  locked.  Placing  his  hand  against  the 
door,  he  pressed  firmly  against  it  for  a  moment 
just  above  the  small  pauel  which,  as  he  pressed, 
sank  down  without  noise  from  sight.  He  looked 
for  a  moment  through  the  aperture,  then  thrust 
in  hid  arm  and  turned  the  key.  Replacing  the 
panel  he  opened  the  door  and  entered.  Clara 
Wildon  lay  asleep  upon  the  couch  before  him. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  at  her,  then  noise- 
lessly approached  to  where  she  lay.  The  long 
dark  hair  of  the  young  girl  was  unbound  and 
felt  loosely  over  her  shoulders.  Her  hands  were 
clasped  across  her  breast,  her  long  silken  lashes 
were  moist  with  tears.  Upon  her  cheek  lay 
trembling  a  single  tear-drop,  and  glistened  like  a 
pearl  thrown  upon  carnation's  richest  bed.  Sey- 
mour gazed  in  silence  at  the  lovely  maiden  be- 
fore him  ;  a  bitter  smile  of  triumph  passed  his 
lips. 

"  She  sleeps, — I'll  not  disturb  her  now,  but 
yet  I  will  not  deny  myself  what  she  would  deny 
me." 

Bending  over  he  imprinted  upon  her  lips  a 
kiss.  She  Bmiled  in  her  sleep  and  whispered  the 
name  of  Warren.  A  sweet  dream  was  upon  her. 
Seymour  drew  back. 

"  No,  not  Warren,  bu,t  William  !"  he  uttered 
in  a  bitter  voice,  which  betrayed  the  unutterable 
hate  with  which  he  heard  his  brother's  name. 
"  Sleep  on,  fair  maid,  you  are  mine,  sleep  on. 
Your  eyes  will  never  again  behold  him.  Dream 
on !  dream  you  6taDd  at  the  altar — his ;  wake 
and  find  you  are  mine.  Ha,  ha,  this  is  my 
triumph." 

Bestowing  one  glance  more  upon  the  sleeping 
maid,  he  left  the  cubin. 

Eight  days  passed  away  from  the  time  Clara 
"Wildon  had  licen  torn  from  her  home,  during 
the  greater  part  of  which  time  Fitz  Alwyn  had 
been  in  her  presence,  as  Seymour  supposed, with 
a  view  of  creating  in  her  mind  an  interest  in  his 
behalf.  And  as  Fuz  Alwyn  had  told  him,  he 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations." 

"  I  have  so  wrought  upon  her  mind,"  said  he, 
"  that  I  believe  she  has  half  forgotten  Warren, 
and  would,  if  you  were  to  make  an  open  and 
honorable  offer  to  wed  her,  I  believe  accept  it." 
"Do  you  think  so,  Fitz  ?  Faith,  I  have  half 
forgotten  my  hate,  and  love  her  again.  I  would 
wed  her  even  now,  though  I  had  sworn  when  in 
my  power,  she  would  sue  in  vain  for  that  boon. 
I  will  see  her." 

"  Not  yet,  I  have  gained  an  inch  of  ground  in 
your  favor,  bo  not  over  hasty  and  take  a  foot. 
Wait,  and  I  shall  yet  stand  at  your  wedding." 

Thus  he  had  kept  him  day  after  day  from 
visiing  Clara ;  and  held  him  in  suspense.  He 
had  informed  Clara  into  whose  power  she  had 
fallen,  of  the  whole  damnable  transaction,  the 
success  of  which  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
effecting.  At  her  feet  ho  had  begged  her  for- 
giveness and  received  it.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
have  Clara  receive  a  visit  from  Seymour,  with- 
out betraying  her  abhorrence  of  him,  as  the  only 
moans  of  her  safety.  He  knew  that  Seymour 
would  not  brook  much  longer  delay ;  and  would 
know  that  he  had  played  him  false.  He  knew 
that  lie  had  played  him  false.  He  knew  that  he 
was  bearding  the  lion  in  his  den  ;  but  he  had 
sworn  to  keep  inviolable  the  person  of  Clara 
Wildon  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  He  knew 
that  Seymour  would  wreak  his  vengeance  upon 
him  in  a  terrible  manner  when  assured  of  his 
treachery.  But  for  this  he  was  prepared.  Of 
the  seventy  who  formed  the  crew  of  the  Black 
Vulture,  thirty  were  bound  to  him  by  the  most 
fearful  oaths  in  any  service  he  required  of  them. 
He  had  determined,  when  he  could  no  longer 
stay  the  impatience  of  Seymour,  to  fall,  with  the 
men  sworn  to  his  purpose,  upon  the  rest  of  the 
crew  and  gain  the  schooner  into  his  own  hands. 
[concluded  next  week.] 
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WORDS  SPOKEN  IN  A  KINDLY  TONE. 


BY  WM.    H.    DAVIS. 


Words  spoken  in  a  kindly  tone 

Have  power  to  ease  the  heart's  distress, 
And,  like  the  songs  of  sammer  birds, 

Fill  it  again  with  happiness. 
As  music  ofttimes  drives  away 

The  cares  that  will  beset  us  here, 
So  words,  kind  words,  have  power  to  stay 

The  soul:s  deep  griefs  and  foiling  tear. 

Words  spoken  in  a  kindly  tone 

Will  make  more  fair  the  life  of  those 
Who  wander  frit;ndleAs  and  alone 

Borne  down  with  earth's  incessant  wocsj 
They  are  to  the  o'erburdened  heart 

A  blessing  rich  in  Sorrow's  day, — 
And  when  the  tears  ofttimes  would  start, 

Kind  words  will  wipe  them  all  away. 


ATTACK  OF  A  BOA-CONSTRICTOR. 


BY    MRS.    ANN     8.    STEPHENS. 


"We  must  look  downwards  as  well  as  upwards 
in  human  life.  Though  many  have  passed  you  in 
the  race,  there  are  many  you  have  left  behind. 


A  cloud  of  gorgeous  light  flushed  over  the 
sky,  spread  upward  and  abroad,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  rich  colors  of  an  Eastern  sunrise  pic- 
tured themselves  upon  the  horizon  like  an  arch 
of  fretted  gold  and  powdered  gems,  broken  and 
irregu'ar — now  standing  out  in  abutments  of 
fiery  light  or  sinking  back  to  the  depths  of  the 
sky  iu  caves  of  crimson,  purple  and  pale  violet, 
then  flinging  up  turrets  of  amber  and  soft  rose 
color  to  the  zenith,  and  at  last  melting  away  in 
a  sea  of  sheet  gold,  as  the  sun  rose  from  behind 
the  green  trees  of  Hindostan.  It  was  the  hour 
of  worship  ;  the  dawn  had  scarcely  broken  over 
the  Ganges  when  the  snowy  temples  and  pictur- 
esque mosques  which  stood  bedded  in  the  foliage, 
and  crowned  the  rocks  which  shot  over  the 
stream  with  their  drapery  of  creeping  vines, 
were  flung  open.  From  every  casement  and 
air}'  lattice  were  lavished  forth  showers  of  locus 
blossoms,  with  glossy  green  leaves  and  buds  of 
full  odor,  the  Brahmins'  tribute  to  the  holy  wa- 
ters, till  the  river,  from  shore  to  shore,  seemed 
bursting  into  blossom  beneath  the  warm  sunshine. 
While  the  crested  waves  were  trooping  forward 
like  crowds  of  bright-winged  spirits  sporting  and 
rejoi'  ing  together  among  the  blossoms  thus  lav- 
ished upon  them,  a  budgero,  or  state  barge,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  baggage -boats,  shot  out  from 
the  shadow  of  a  grove  of  banian  trees,  and  with 
its  silken  penauts  streaming  to  the  morning  air 
made  its  way  up  the  stream. 

It  was  a  princely  sight — that  long,  slender 
boat — as  it  flashed  out  into  the  broad  sunshine — 
its  gilded  prow  curving  gracefully  up  from  the 
water  in  the  form  of  a  peacock  with  burnished 
wings,  jewelled  crest  and  neck  of  scaly  gold — 
the  sides  swelling  gently  out  at  the  bows  and 
sloping  away  to  the  stern,  till  they  mot  in  two 
gilded  horns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  the  small- 
er ends  twisted  together  and  forming  the  extreme 
point  of  the  boat.  The  rose  colored  mouths 
curved  gently  outward,  from  which  a  hoard  of 
fruit,  colored  and  carved  to  a  perfect  semblance 
of  nature,  seemed  bursting  away  over  the  foam- 
ing waters  as  she  cut  her  path  gracefully  through 
them,  leaving  a  long  wreath  of  foam,  curling 
and  flashing  in  her  track.  In  the  broadest  part 
of  the  deck  stood  a  small  pavilion,  its  dome 
paved  with  mother  of  pearl  and  studded  with 
precious  stones  j  its  pillars  of  fluted  ivory  half 
hidden  by  a  rich  drapery  of  orange  and  azure 
silk,  fringed  and  festooned  to  the  fretwork  of  the 
dome,  with  ropes  of  heavy  silk,  twisted  and  tas- 
6elled  with  silver. 

Within  the  pavilion,  on  a  carpet  glowing  with 
the  rich  dies  of  Persia,  half-sat,  half-reclined,  an 
elderly  native,  robed  in  all  the  splendor  of  an 
oriental  prince,  with  his  eyes  half  closed  and 
apparently  dropping  into  a  quiet  slumber.  The 
mouth-piece  of  his  hooka  lay  idly  between  his 
thin  lips,  its  jewelled  lengths  glittered  against 
bis  silken  vest  and  then  burst  away,  coil  after  coil, 
like  a  serpent  writhing  in  a  bed  of  flowers,  till 
it  ended  in  a  bowl  of  burning  opal  stone,  from 
which  a  wreath  of  perfumed  smoke  stole  lan- 
guidly upward  and  floated  among  the  azure  dra- 
pery like  clouds  moving  in  the  depths  of  a  sum- 
mer sky.  Directly  opposite,  on  a  pile  of  orange- 
colored  cushions,  lay  a  female,  young  and  beau- 
tiful as  a  houri.  Her  robe  of  India  muslin, 
starred  and  spotted  with  gold,  was  open  in  front, 
betraying  a  neck  of  perfect  beauty  and  but  half 
concealing  the  graceful  outline  of  her  person  ; 
her  bright  hair  was  banded  back  from  her  fore- 
head with  a  string  of  oriental  pearls,  and  fell 
over  the  silken  cushions  in  a  multitude  of  long 


black  braids,  as  long  as  almost  to  reach  her  feet 
while  she  retained  her  reclining  position.  She 
had  the  full  large  eye  of  her  fiery  clime,  long 
cut  and  full  of  brightness,  bat  shaded  with 
heavy,  silken  lashes,  which  lent  them  a  languish- 
ing and  almost  sleepy  softness.  A  smile  was 
continually  melting  over  her  full,  red  lips,  and 
the  whole  expression  of  her  face  was  one  of 
mingled  softness  and  energy.  Behind  her  cush- 
ions stood  a  youth  of  slender,  active  form,  with 
a  high,  finely  moulded  forehead,  and  eyes  kind- 
ling with  the  fire  of  a  proud  but  restrained  spirit. 
Yet,  though  his  port  was  almost  regal  and  his 
bearing  princely,  he  was  in  the  humble  costume 
of  a  Hindoo  slave.  The  hand  which  should 
have  been  familiar  with  the  sabre  hilt,  was  oc- 
cupied in  waving  a  fan  of  gorgeous  feathers 
above  the  reclining  princess.  Occasionally, 
when  the  fair  girl  would  close  her  eyes  as  if  lull- 
ed to  sleep  by  the  musical  dipping  of  the  oars, 
he  would  fix  those  expressive  eyes  upon  her,  as 
the  devotee  dwells  upon  the  form  of  his  idol. 
The  bold  menial  had  dared  to  look  upon  tire- 
loveliest  maiden  and  the  loftiest  princess  in  all 
Hindostan,  with  eyes  of  love.  And  she,  the 
brightest  star  of  her  father's  court,  the  affianced 
bride  of  a  prince,  as  proud  and  as  wealthy  as  her 
own  haughty  sire, — had  she  forgotten  her  lofty 
caste  to  lavish  her  regard  on  the  person  of  a 
slave  ?  Those  who  had  looked  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  those  soft  eyes,  unclosing  beneath 
his  passionate  gaze,  as  the  starry  blossoms  open 
to  the  sunbeams,  .might  have  read  an  answer 
which  spoke  much  for  the  warm-hearted  woman, 
but  little  for  the  dignity  of  regal  birth. 

The  old  Rajah,  as  he  reclined,  apparently  half 
asleep,  marked  the  mingled  glances  of  the  youth- 
ful pair,  and  a  wicked,  crafty  expression  stole 
over  his  fuce ;  a  light  gleamed  out  from  his  half- 
opened  eyes,  which  told  how  dark  and  subtle 
were  his  secret  thoughts, — he  lay  like  a  serpent 
nursing  its  venom  for  a  sudden  spring. 

The  day  was  becoming  sultry,  and  the  train 
of  boats  made  its  way  slowly  up  the  shadowy 
side  of  the  stream.  The  oarsmen  bent  wearily 
over  their  oars,  for  the  atmosphere,  which  s'  um- 
bered about  them,  had  become  oppressive,  with 
the  perfume  which  rose  in  clouds  from  the  olean- 
der thickets,  and  the  thousand  budding  vines 
that  flung  their  garlands  over  the  water,  and 
chained  the  tree-top  into  one  sea  of  blossoming 
vegetation.  A  short  distance  up,  the  high  bank 
curved  inward,  and  a  little  cove  lay  glittering  in 
the  sunlight,  hedged  in  by  a  sloping  Mil  which 
was  covered  with  rich  herbage  and  crowned  by 
a  thick  grove,  heavy  with  ripe  bananas  and 
other  Eastern  fruits.  Ou  tho  lower  swell  of  the 
bank,  two  lofty  palm  trees  shot  np  into  the  air, 
branching  out  at  tho  top,  in  a  cloud  of  thick 
green  foliage,  impervious  almost,  to  the  hot  sun- 
shine, which  fell  broadly  on  that  side  of  the 
river. 

Tho  old  Rajah  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  stately 
palms,  as  the  boat  gradually  neared  them  ;  while 
ho  gazed,  the  glittering  branches  which  had 
hitherto  remained  motionless,  began  to  tremble 
and  wave  to  and  fro.  The  leaves  shivered  ;  a 
low,  rustling  sound  was  heard,  as  if  a  current  of 
wind  had  suddenly  burst  over  them  ;  and  then 
the  head  and  half  the  body  of  a  huge  serpent 
shot  up  from  the  mass  of  leaves,  swayed  itself 
back  and  forth  in  the  sunshine  for  a  moment, 
and  then  darted  back  with  the  same  rustling 
sound  into  his  huge  nest  of  loaves.  The  old 
Rajah's  eyes  kindled  with  a  subtle  fire  ;  and  he 
commanded  his  attendants  to  enter  a  baggage- 
boat  and  proceed  to  the  banana  grove  for  a  sup- 
ply of  fresh  fruit.  "  Moor  the  boat  in  the  inlet 
beneath  the  two  palms,  and  let  Jaje  remain  with 
her,"  he  commanded,  pointing  to  the  handsome 
slave  who  stood  behind  his  daughter.  Tho  slave 
made  his  salam,  and  was  about  to  step  into  the 
boat,  when  the  princess  called  to  him  :  "  Thou 
shall  not  remain  idle,"  she  said  with  a  smile, 
"let  thy  task  be  to  gather  some  of  those  lilies 
which  spring  up  from  that  bed  of  white  sand, 
just  within  the  cove,  and  scatter  them  over  my 
cusliions  should  I  be  asleep  when  the  boat  re- 
turns, their  perfume  will  bring  me  pleasant 
dreams." 

The  slave  bent  his  turbaned  head  and  sprang 
into  the  boat.  The  princess  half  rose  from  her 
cushions  and  watched  tho  party  as  they  drew 
towards  the  shore.  The  slave,  Taje,  moored 
the  boat  and  brought  an  armful  of  the  beautiful 
white  lilies  she  had  desired,  and  laid  them  care- 
fully in  the  prow,  where  he  seated  himself  to 
wait  for  his  companions.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
with  a  kind  of  dreamy  abstractedness  on  the  cove, 
when  she  saw  the  tops  of  the  palm  trees  in  com- 


motion ;  the  heavy  leaves  began  to  shiver  again 
and  the  slender  branches  crashed,  as  with  the 
force  of  a  hurricane.  As  she  looked,  that  huge 
serpent  began  to  coil  itself  like  the  stem  of  a 
great  vine,  downward,  around  the  palm  ;  his 
neck  glistening,  his  head  thrust  out  a  little  from 
the  trunk,  and  Ms  hungry  eyes  fixed  on  the  slave 
who  had  dropped  asleep  in  the  boat.  The 
princess  sprung  to  her  feet  with  a  cry  of  horror, 
and  then  stood  motionless,  and  white  as  death  ; 
her  fingers  locked  and  her  pale  lips  moving,  but 
speechless.  She  was  striving  to  cry  out,  but  her 
voice  was  choked  in  her  throat.  She  saw  the 
monster  thrust  his  head  far  out  from  the  trunk 
of  the  palm,  and  then  the  horrid  glitter  of  his 
back  as  he  unfolded  coil  after  coil,  and  flung 
half  his  length  into  the  boat,  gleamed  before  her 
distended  eyes.  With  a  cry,  that  rung  over  the 
waters  like  the  shriek  of  a  maniac,  she  fell  upon 
the  deck,  and  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands 
lay  quivering  in  every  limb  like  a  dying 
creature. 

"Peace!"  thundered  the  old  Rajah,  lifting 
her  form  from  the  deck  and  flinging  it  on  the 
cushions,  "  Peace,  ingrate !  What  is  the  dog 
of  a  slave  to  thee  ?  Look  up  and  witness  his 
just  punishment !"  As  if  nothing  could  appease 
Ms  thirst  for  vengeance,  he  tore  the  hands  from 
the  shuddering  creature's  face,  and  again  half 
lifting  her  from  the  pile  of  cushions,  forced  her 
to  look  upon  the  appalling  scene.  The  serpent 
had  coiled  itself  nrouud  its  victim,  while  yet  one 
part  of  its  huge  length  was  twisted  about  the 
palms.  She  gazed  with  a  dizzy  brain  on  the 
mottled  folds  as  they  writhed  glistening  and 
swelling  eagerly  around  their  struggling  victim. 
She  saw  the  glossy  neck  flung  upward  with  a 
curve  that  brought  the  head  with  its  fierce  gloat- 
ing eyes,  und  its  forked  tongue  quivering  like  a 
fiery  arrow  from  tho  open  jaws,  over  the  crouch- 
ing slave.  A  low  smothered  cry  of  mortal  ag- 
ony arose  from  the  boat,  then  a  shout  and  a  rush 
of  men  from  the  grove.  She  saw  the  g'eam  of 
their  hatchets  and  pikes  as  they  fell  upon  the 
monster.  She  saw  the  horrid  folds  that  liegirt 
her  lover  relax,  and  then  with  a  faint  gasp  she 
fell  back  in  her  father's  arms  sick  and  entirely 
senseless.  "Dog!"  cried  the  fierce  old  man, 
seizing  the  rescued  slave  as  he  ascended  the  side 
of  the  barge,  pale  and  haggard  as  a  corpse,  yet 
bearing  the  lilies  which  his  mistress  had- ordered 
in  his  arms — "Dog  !  croeadile!  Thou  hast  es- 
caped the  serpent,  but  who  shall  save  thee  from 
the  vengeance  of  a  disgraced  father  1"  The  old 
man's  eimeter  flashed  upward  as  he  spoke.  The 
slave  drew  his  fine  form  proudly  to  its  height 
and  fixed  his  stern  calm  eyes  full  on  the  old  Ra- 
jah's. "  Rash  old  man,"  he  said,  "what  would 
you  of  me  ?  True,  I  have  won  the  love  of 
your  daughter,  but  if  you  seek  vengeance  for  the 
wrong,  claim  it  not  of  Taje,  the  slave,  but  of  the 
prince  Arungzebe,  her  affianced  husband,  for, 
by  the  holy  stream  which  hears  us,  I  am  that 
man !" 

The  Rajah's  eye  quailed  beneath  that  stern 
glance  and  the  eimeter  fell  to  the  deck  with  a 
ringing  sound.  The  youth  calmly  put  away 
the  hand  which  the  fierce  old  man  had  fixed  on 
his  arm,  and  taking  a  sealed  parchment  from  the 
folds  of  his  turban  gave  it  to  him.  The  Rajah 
took  it  with  a  shaking  hand — glanced  at  the  sig- 
nature and  then  opened  his  arms  to  receive  his 
son-in-law.  The  youth  leaned  for  a  moment  on 
his  bosom  and  then  they  went  into  the  pavilion 
together.  When  the  princess  awoke  from  her 
swoon,  her  father  was  sitting  on  his  carpet 
smoking  his  hooka,  as  quietly  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  The  scunt  of  freshly  gathered  lilies 
hung  about  her  cushions,  and  her  rescued  lover 
was  bending  over  her.  "  O,  I  have  had  a  terri- 
ble dream  "  she  said  passing  her  slender  hand 
over  her  eyes,  "  a — hut  you  are  very  pale,  was  it 
real  V'  She  started  up  and  looked  toward  the 
cove.  The  two  palm  trees  stood  towering  in  the 
sunshine,  the  bark  here  and  there  torn  from 
their  trunks,  and  the  thick  branches  broken  aud 
dangling  in  the  air,  like  rent  banners  streaming 
over  a  battle  field,  the  heavy  grass  was  trampled 
and  soiled  with  blood,  and  a  huge  boa-constric- 
tor lay  stretched  upon  the  white  sand  mutilated 
and  dead. 


THE  RED  SEA. 

The  name  Red  Sea  is  derived  from  largo 
portions  bi-ing  covered  with  patches,  from  a  few 
yards  to  some  miles  square,  composed  of  micro- 
scopic vegetables,  or  anitnalcula,  particularly 
abundant  in  spring,  and  which  dye  the  water  an 
intensely  blood-red.  When  not  affected  by  these 
organic  beings,  the  deep  waters  are  intensely 
bluo,  and  the  shoal  waters  shades  of  green. 
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Tin:    i.ruitAitiEft. 

Wb  coo  boast,  ha  yv\ ,  of  but  few  Urge  libra- 
ries i"  fliu  United  States,  comparatively  Break- 
ing, lair  we  are  coming  up  as  fast  us  we  con- 
veniently pan.  The  iiK'rnim-d  stimulus  gxyCJO  I" 
learning  of  Into  years  is  doing  it.1*  own  work  nip- 
idly,  of  European  libraries,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing interesting  facts  in  our  possession  : — 'The 
largest  library  in  the  world  is  that  of  the  British 
Museum,  and,  contains  forty  miles  of  shelves. 
The  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg  stands 
next  in  size,  and  contains  ont-ut  580,000  vol- 
umes. The  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna  prob- 
ably contains  somewhat  under  400,000  volumes, 
including  MSS.  The  Royal  Library  of  Berlin, 
about  half  a  million  ;  Munich  somewhat  fewer  ; 
Copenhagen  about  -100  OOO  ;  Breslou,  350,000  j 
Dresden,  §00,000  ;  the  University  Library  at 
(jottingen,  360,000.  The  famous  Library  of  the 
Vatican  is  less  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its 
volumes,  than  for  the  value  of  its  MSS.,  and  the 
inaccessibility  of  its  treasures.  The  number  of 
printed  books  is  variously  estimated  at  between 
300,000  nud  500,000  !  The  former,  however,  is 
considerably  nearer  the  truth.  The  value  of  ttie 
manuscript  collection,  believed  to  number  about 
25,000,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  The  books 
are  kept  in  closed  eases,  and  there  is  no  cata- 
logue— two  great  causes  of  the  mystery  which 
surrounds  the  collection. 


A  CALIFORNIA  CABIN. 

The  picture  of  a  California  cabin,  which  is 
furnished  ou  page  168,  vividly  recalls  the  ex- 
periences of  thousands  to  their  minds  again..  It 
is  a  gay  scene,  aud  as  primitive  as  any  in  any 
history.  Xenophon,  at  the  head  of  his  famous 
ten  thousand,  could  fall  to  and  split  up  wood 
for  kindling,  and  straightway  all  follow  his  ex- 
ample ;  how  many  scions  of  "  nrst  families  "  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  have  kneeled  over  the  fire, 
like  the  young  man  in  the  picture,  and  cooked  ex- 
cellent meals  for  his  hungry  companions,  we 
should  not  like  to  undertake  to  say.  The  ac- 
commodations are  scanry,  but  a  lucky  strike 
makes  up  for  that ;  these  earnest  fellows  are  only 
getting  together  something  that  will  secure  them 
permaueut  accommodations  where'  they  came 
from.  The  scene  is  crowded  with  life.  Look 
at  the  poor  fellow  asleep  in  his  bunk ;  the 
visitor,  with  the  pistols,  to  whom  the  others  are 
exhibiting  a  newly  found  lump  of  gold ;  the 
bottles  and  other  utensils ;  the  fire  blazing  in 
the  chimney  ;  all  tell  their  stilling  story,  which, 
years  hence,  will  be  a  wonder  to  all  who  shall 
read  them. 


FAIRBANKS'  SCALES. 

Not  to  have  been  weighed  on  a  pair  of  these 
famous  scales,  is  not  to  have  been  weighed  at 
all.  The  reader  will  get  an  idea  of  them, 
from  a  cut  on  another  page.  These  famous 
scales  have  made  their  inventors'  names  as  com- 
mon-over the  country  as  the  phrase — "  E  Phiri- 
bus  Unum."  Their  accuracy,  whether  for  scru- 
ples or  tons,  is  undoubted.  The  works  of  the 
Messrs.  Fairbanks  are  among  the  places  of  pub- 
lic note  in  New  England,  being  situated  in  St. 
Johnsbury,  Vermont. 


The  book  publishing  business  holds  its  ground, 
though  not  a  great  deal  is  looked  for  in  that 
quarter  at  present.  It  wouldn't  do  us  all  any 
harm,  to  stop  and  run  over  the  books  that  have 
been  published  already. 


"We  should  not  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  as  that  the  prairie  hen  of 
the  West,  would  constitute  one  of  our  chief 
winter  delicacies  here  at  the  East. 


The  reception  one  meets  with  when,  dropping 
in,  self-invited,  one  happens  to  be  the  thirteenth 
at  diuner,  is  termed — artificial  ice. 


It  is  commonly  said  that  all  men  arc  ready  to 
give  their  opinions.  A  slight  mistake ;  lawyers 
always  sell  theirs. 


"I    DARK    NOT!" 

Tho  spirit  of  this  little  phniMP  hu  mode  Q 

great  ileal  more  than  itn  share  Of  mfochlof  In  the 

win-id.  go  many  people  make  their  "  I  dan 
not"  wait  upon  their  "I  would,"  that  they  ao- 

lomplish  ni'xt  to  nothing.     Sunn-   iimn  get  up  a 

courage  by  a  soil  of  physical,  rather  than  men^ 
tul,  effort:  they  Btart  to  their  f'<t,  sing  or  shout 

OlOUdj  Bbraflh  their  arms  iiihI  legfl  iilmiit,  mid,  on 

the  whole,  feel  quite  ready  to  marah  ap  to  the 
task  before  them.  Such  have  never  yel  pene- 
trated beneath  (he  rind  of  their  own  natures. 
Others  require  to  gel  into  o  tumult  of  feeling,  or 
else  an  outright  piissinn,  before  they  can  quite 
come  to  the  point,  and  thi-n  go  oft"  with  a  roporl 
like  thai  ef  n  pistol.  Such  have  not  yet  attained 
to  the  possession  of  a  calm  courage,  growing 
mill  calmer  as  it  gFOWB  deeper. 

Bui  we  ore  all  of  us  afraid  of  our  shadows. 
Our  ilbeducati'il  imaginations,  at  best  but  an  ebb 
and  Bow  of  diseased  feeling  or  fear,  take  the 
very  nerve  out  if  our  hearts,  and  make  our  best 
actions  hollow  and  pithless.  If  these  could  be 
kept  under,  or,  like  certain  kinds  of  playful  fish, 
turn  to  us  only  their  blight  Side,  we  should  trust 
to  reason  and  wid  more,  and  be  altogether  more 
sensible  creatures.  It  is  wrong  to  begin  With 
frightening  children  with  bugbear  stories;  they 
work  in  the  nature  as  long  as  breath  is  left  in  the 
body.  Let  men  and  women  be  brought  up  to 
fear  nothing,  and  in  time  there  will  bo  no  timid- 
ity left  to  make  people  such  fools.  It  is  a  poor 
excuse  indeed  for  a  man,  that  he  pleads  want  of 
courage  ;  and  when  we  know  it  to  be  so  much  a 
matter  of  training  and  acquirement,  there  is  no 
reason  for  anybody's  going  long  without  its  in- 
valuable aid. 


SINGER'S    SEWING    MACHINES. 

If  it  be  true — as  no  one  can  -doubt — that  a 
popularity  of  long  continuance  is  a  proof  of  ster- 
ling merit,  then  the  f.imous  Sewing  Machines 
of  I.  M.  Singer  &  Co.  are  the  be*t  articles  of  the 
kind  known.  The  name  of  Singer  as  much  be- 
longs now  to  a  Sewing  Machine  as  that  of  Na- 
poleon does  to  France.  The  firm  manufacture 
a  great  variety  of  sizes  of  their  wonderful  appa- 
ratus, at  prices  to  match.  They  have  done  the 
nob'est  service  for  the  professional  sewing- 
woman,  and  relieved  hundreds  and  thousands 
from  suffering  ;  besides  this,  they  have,  by  their 
own  operations,  like  the  locomotive  engiue,  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  themselves.  They  all  make 
the  interlocked  stitch  with  two  threads — the  best 
stitch  known.  All  kinds  of  work  are  performed 
by  these  witches,  and  no  sewer  who  has  ever 
played  on  these  delicate  and  facile  instruments 
would  consent  to  do  without  them  while  she 
lived.  They  have  wrought  a  wonderful  revolu- 
tion of  themselves,  and  held  their  ground  against 
the  most  skilful  competitors. 


THE     CREEDS     OF    THE  WORLD. 

It  has  been  carefully  estimated  that,  if  we  set 
down  the  population  of  the  world  at  1,300,000,- 
000,  the  Asiatic  religions  number  600,000,000, 
or  about  40  per  cent. ;  the  Christian  religion 
335,000,000,  or  about  25  per  cent. ;  Pagans 
200,000,000,  or  about  15  per  cent. ;  Mohamme- 
dans, 160,000,000,  or  about  12  per  cent.  The 
335,000,000  Christians  are  again  divided  into 
170,000,000  Roman  Catholics,  or  about  50  per 
cent. ;  89,000,000 Protestants, about 25  percent., 
and  76,000,000  Greek  Catholics,  about  22  per 
cent. 


The  sixth  number  of  Gleason's  Literary 
Companion  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  to  be,  not  only  one  of  the 
best,  but  the  very  best  Literary  paper  in  the 
United  States,  without  any  exceptions. 

In  this  number,  that  thrilling  and  intensely 
interesting  story,  entitled  "  The  Knights  ot  the 
Golden  Horse  Shoe,"  by  Major  Poore,  is  con- 
cluded, and  i&  by  far  the  most  interesting  story 
that  we  have  had  the  pleasui-e  of  reading  for  a 
long  time.  Subscribe  for  it,  by  all  means,  if 
you  want  one  of  the  richest  gems  in  the  literary 
world. — Princeton,  Mo.,  Exporter. 


Out  of  all  the  royal  and  imperial  wives  of 
France,  there  are  but  thirteen  on  whose  memory 
rests  no  stain.  Of  the  fifty-four  others,  eleven 
were  divorced ;  two  died  by  the  exeeutioner ; 
nine  died  very  young;  seven  were  socn  widow- 
ed ;  three  were  cruelly  treated ;  three  were 
exiled;  the  characters  of  three  were  very  bad, 
and  the  prisoners  and  the  heart-broken  made  up 
the  remainder. 


They  say  they  have  no  hydrophobia  in  Cyprus 
and  Egypt.     "We  needn't  have  here,  either. 


TOagsibe  ffiatJjerings. 

Tim  name  of  Mr.  H&Wthonw'a    MW    book    in 
The  Marble  Faun. 
Asporogus  and,  strawborries  were  for  sola  in 

Savannah  F.-li.  37th, 

Tne  interim!  Etnprdvotnonts  of  Texas  arc  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides! 
There  were  fifteen  i idflrs  in  New  York  city 

IiihI  yejir,  and  lifly-nine  suieiilcM. 

During  the  lust  fiscal  year  tho  total  Imports  of 
wine,  as  officially  recorded,  were  2,954,232  bot- 
tles. 

Tho  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  in  mo  dangerously  ill 
thai  vi tv  slight  hopes  arc  entertained  of  her  re- 
covery. 

It  cost  tho  members  of  flic  N.  V.  Seventh 
Regiment  $20  each  to  go  to  Washington  to  help 
inaugurate  the  statue. 

The   stones  on    the    enrner  of  tlm    Dforchsnts' 

Exchange,  in  Boston,  are  larger  than  nnv  single 
stone  in  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

The  new  war  steamer  IVcahontas,  at  Norfolk, 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  under 
the  command  of  Com.  Hazard. 

The  Nowburyport  Iftrtiltf  announces  Hint  ship 
building  revives  a  little  as  an  increased  demand 
for  vessels  encourages  the  merchants. 

The  shipment  of  smelts  from  Bath  and  vicin- 
ity this  year  is  but  little,  if  any,  short  of  one 
hundred  tons,  at  five  cents  per  pound. 

The  Fire  Department  of  New  York  reports 
that  there  are  many  Mores,  warehouses  and  man- 
ufactories in  that  city  which  are  very  insecure. 

Charles  Smith  of  Ntwburyport,  lias  an  apple 
tree  in  his  garden  that  bears  a  mixed  fruit,  one 
side  of  each  apple  being  sour,  and  the  other 
sweet. 

Somcb  dy  (Prentice,  perhaps,  he  says  so 
many  things)  says  the  life  of  a  newspaper,  liko 
human  existence,  is  dependent  upon  the  circu- 
lation." 

A  gentleman  in  St.  Louis  with  a  pistol  shot 
an  apple  from  the  head  of  another  gentleman  jn 
a  pistol  gallery  a  few  days  since.  They  stood  ten 
paces  apart. 

The  Gothamites  have  become  su  h  inveterate 
frog  caters  that  an  enterprising  citizen  of  New 
Jersey  has  pn  pared  ponds  for  propagating  frogs 
for  the  table. 

With  a  view  to  revive  something  like  a  taste 
for  pure  English  eom<  dy,  a  spirited  London 
manager  is  abont  to  oiler  one  thousand  guineas 
for  an  original  one. 

It  is  rumored  in  England  that  M'lle  Piccolom- 
ini  will  soon  leave  the  stage.  It  is  said  that  she 
does  so  in  accordance  with  the  solicitations  of 
her  family  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Stowe,  when  in  Switzerland,  asked  a 
poor  peasant  how  he  would  like  to  emigrate  to 
our  far-famed  America.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  lived  too  long  in  view  of  Doble  old  Mont 
Blanc !" 

The  foreman  of  the  New  York  bonded  ware- 
house has  "  departed," — taking  $30,000  worth  of 
diamonds  with  him,  which  were  seized  by  the 
U.  S.  Marshal  some  time  since  as  smuggled 
property. 

A  descent  was  made  upon  a  gang  of  counter- 
feiters at  Lexington,  Mo.,  who  were  caught  in 
the  act  of  altering  bills  on  the  Farmers'  Bank 
of  Rhode  Island  to  Farmers'  Bank  of  "Wiscon- 
sin, and  raising  the  denominations  of  other 
notes,  including  the  Earmers'  Bank  of  Lexing- 
ton, to  twenties. 


Jorcign  Items* 


The  Spaniards  are  preparing  to  attack  Tan- 
gier. 

Two  Paris  papers  have  received  official  warn- 
ings. 

Several  political  reforms  are  about  to  be  inau- 
gerated  in  Australia. 

Lord  Elgin  is  going  to  China  a  second  time 
on  an  errand  of  peace. 

Russia  does  not  consider  the  proposals  of  Eng- 
land a  settlement  of  the  Italian  question. 

The  Pope's  emissaries  in  Germany  have  had 
poor  success  in  agitating  for  their  master. 

Prussia  is  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of 
England  on  the  Italian  question. 

S;r  Wm.  Napier,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Peninsular  War,  is  dead. 

The  French  soldiers  in  Rome  have  been  in- 
formed that  all  furloughs  are  suspended. 

The  Spanish  Cabinet  will  listen  to  no  pro- 
posals of  peace  from  Morocco  until  Tangier  has 
been  taken. 

Austria  will  not  desert  the  peace  basis  on 
which  she  claims  the  treaty  of  Villafranca  was 
established. 

There  are  reports  in  Paris  of  an  approaching 
Congress  of  the  Five  Great  Powers,  without 
Austria,  relative  to  the  English  proposals. 

The  Spaniards  are  determined  literally  to 
"  carry  the  war  into  Africa."  They  mean  to 
fight  the  Moors  till  the  latter  cry — Enough  ! 

A  proclamation  is  in  circulation  exhorting  the 
Sicilians  to  rise  and  reins  ate  Southern  Italy 
with  her  former  rights  in  Europe. 

Throughout  Austria,  every  Prince  will  receive 
a  separate  constitution  and  an  administration  ac- 
cording to  the  wan  s  of  the  different  nationalities. 


Sanfcs  of  ffioto. 


Society  lias  need  of  poets,  as  tho  night  has 
need  of  stars. 

Tho  weapons  of  tho  mind  are  sharpened  by 
collision! 

What  we  SUffpOCt,  often  effects  hh  more  thnn 
what  we  experience. 

The  pnpii  of  the  eye  is  small,  yet  nil  bowso 
is  painted  there, 

II  you  shut  up  birds  in  CflgOS,  yOU  rob  tho 
WOOdiands  and  yon  rob  the  birds. 

Some  men  make    all    their    progress  in  llffl  OB 

witches  say  their  prayers — bnct wards, 

Meditation  lifts  the  human  soul  out  of  its  pris- 
on, and  makes  it  breathe  the  air  of  heaven. 
The  archangel,  who  has  never  felt  uDgef,  bun 

reason  to  envy  the  m;n>  u  ho  BUbduOS  it. 

Without  entire  confidence,  friendship  and  lovo 
an:  but  mo'keriea,  and  BOfial  intercourse  a  war 
in  disguise. 

Idleness  is  the  very  source  of  sin.  Standing 
pools  gather  mud,  an'f  nourish  and  feed  venomous 
creatures. 

A  pood-hearted  fellow  may  willingly  hud  a 
crutch  to  halting  humility,  and  yet  take  delight 
in  tripping  up  the  Hfi'.te  of  pretension. 

Wi»fl  men  nre  instructed  by  reason  ;  men  of 
fogs  understanding,  by  experience ;  the  most  ig- 
norant, by  necessity  ;  and  brutes,  by  nature. 

How  many  pleasant  reminiscences  revive  in 
our  memories  whilst  thinking  of  a  departed 
friend,  bke  secret  writing  brought  out  by  the 
kindly  warmth  of  the  lire. 


Soto's  ©lio. 


Boots — The  made  of  awl-work. 
A  silent  wag- — The  wag  of  a  dog's  tail, 
Winter  comfort  for  lawyers — Coke  on  fire. 
Gambling  Banks — The  Mississippi  banks  are 
great  in  Bluff. 

The  way  the  Highway  Commissioners  feather 
their  nests — By  robin. 

Odd — That  rivers  should  be  so  full  just  whore 
they  empty  themselves. 

The  real  New  England  Revolver — Tho  spin- 
ning wheel. 

■Uniform  love  is  now  defined  as  the  love  of  a 
girl  for  a  cadet. 

If  a  small  boy  is  called  a  lad,  is  it  proper  to 
call  a  bigger  boy  a  ladder  ? 

The  Vermonter  who  attempted  to  snuff  out 
the  gas-light  with  his  fingers,  screamed  "  Bloody 
murder,  your  pesky  candlestick's  a  fire  1" 

If  Virginia  is  the  mother  of  Presidents,  then 
Pennsylvania  must  be  the  father,  for  it  is  uni- 
versally known  as  Pa. 

The  young  lady  who  saw  a  baby  without  kiss- 
ing it,  has  acknowledged  that  her  friend's  bon- 
net is  handsomer  than  her  own. 

"We  like  steamboat  officers  and  hate  rascals ; 
but  we  will  always  thank  thom  both  alike  to  give 
us  "a  wide  berth." 

Isn't  it  singular  that  an  ill-natured  shopkeeper 
should  ever  offer  to  sell  his  good  will  when  all 
the  world  knows  he  hasn't  any  1 

A  notorious  political  editor  boasts  that  every 
number  of  his  paper  "  tells."  Unquestionably 
it  does,  but  not  the  truth. 


GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  presents,  every  week,  an  agreeable  melange 
of  the  notable  events  and  literature  of  tne  time.  Its  col- 
umns always  contain  a  goodly  ftorc  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  andLand,  and  Poetic 
Gems,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  e o  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible-  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day;  the  whole  well  Bpiced  with 

WIT  AISTD  HUMOR. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.     Each  edition  is 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engravings,  hy  eminent  artists,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  1 1  will 
contain  views  of  every  important  City;  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  the  Navy  and 
Merchant  Service;  with  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AH  UNEIV AILED  C0EPS  OF  C0HTRLB ITT0RS 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  is  conducted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  tunt  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  printed  upon  fine  paper,  from, 
new  and  beautiful  type. 

Terms : — Invariably  in  Advance. 

1  subscriber,  one  year S?2  00 

2  subscribers,  one  j  ear, 3  00 

4  «  " '       " 5  00 

10  "  "      " 10  00 

And  one  gratis  to  the  getter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  *ent,  the  getter-up  will 
have  a  right  to  add.  at  any  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  SI  ,00  each. 

One  copy  of  "  Gleason's  Pictorial"  and  one  copy  ot 
the  "  Literary  Companion,  one  year,  §3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  i  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadas. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  corner  of  Tremon' 
and  Bromfield  Streets,  Boston,  Mass.,  by 

F.  GLEASON- 
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Written  for  Glcason'a  Pictorial. 
LIFE. 


Er  BOLIVAR  J.   HOWE. 


0,  what  is  life?    A  busy  scene, 

Where  each  and  nil  must  act  a  part ; 

Whore  joys  are  few  ami  &E  between, 
While  sorrows  crush  the  feeling  heart; 

And  yet  thin  ecene  will  noon  be  o'Vjr, 

And  we  shall  tread  the  stage  no  more! 

0,  what  is  lifu?     A  gliding  stream, 
Whose  current  bears  us  swiftly  on ; 

Its  shores  awhile  with  pleasure  gleam, 
But  soon  their  radiant  hues  are  gone ; 

And  all  its  waves,  so  glad  and  free, 

At  length  are  lost  in  Time's  wide  sea. 

0,  what  is  life?     A  transient  day, 

Whose  morning  hours  are  quickly  past ; 

Noon  comes  with  bright,  meridian  ray, 
But  noontide  splendors  cannot  last, 

And  Night  with  Its  obiiviouw  pall 

Comes  round  us  and  o'ermantles  all. 

0,  what  is  life?    A  beauteous  flower, 
Beneath  the  smiling  summer  sky, 

Which  blooms  its  bright  but  fleeting  hour, 
Then  hastens  to  decline  and  die  ; 

And  not  a  single  sign  nor  trace 

Ere  long  is  left  to  mark  its  place. 

Such  is  life!     And  man  should  learn 
To  seek  a  more  congenial  clime  ; 

I  [is  thoughts  to  loftier  themes  should  turn, 
And  look  beyond  the  bounds  of  time, 

To  that  unfading  world  of  bliss 

For  which  we  should  prepare  in  this. 

For  no  loved  scone  shall  pass  away, 
No  stream  be  lost  in  ocean's  wave, 

No  day  shall  close, — no  flower  decay, 
In  that  bright  land  beyond  the  grave; 

But,  blest  with  new,  unfailing  powers, 

A  happier  life  shall  there  be  ours. 


Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 

HENRY  FIELD'S  LEGACY. 


BY    CAROLINE    F.    PRESTON. 


"  Massy  sokes  alive,  child  !  what's  got  into 
you "?  You've  actilly  poured  milk  into  your 
plate,  iind  put  butter  in  your  tea]" 

Such  was  the  remark  made  by  Mrs.  Hepsibah 
Walker  to  her  daughter  Lucy,  the  time  being  at 
breakfast.  Lucy  looked  up  in  confusion,  and 
said — 

"  I  was  thinking,  mother." 
Thinking  !     Well,  if  you  was  thinking,  how 
did  }'ou  happen  to  do  if?" 

"  I  mean  I  was  thinking  of  something  else." 
"And  I  should  like  to  know  what  that  some- 
thing is.     It  must  have  been  something  more 
than  common,  or  you  wouldn't  have   acted  so. 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  The  truth  is,  mother,"  said  Lucy,  with  a 
rosy  flush  on  her  pretty  features,  "  I've  had  an 
offer." 

"  La  me,  child,  an  offer !"  exclaimed  the-  wid- 
ow Walker  (for  such  was  her  situation.)  "Who 
was  it  ?     Tell  me,  quick." 

"It  was  Henry  Field,"  said  Lucy,  in  a  low 
tone,  giving  a  side  glance  at  her  mother's  face, 
to  see  how  she  received  it. 

The  fact  was,  that  the-  young  man  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  Lucy,  and  she  had  about 
made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him  ;  consequently, 
she  was  a  little  anxious  to  see  how  her  mother 
appeared. 

"  Oh  !"  returned  Mrs.  Walker,  in  disappoint- 
ment.    "  I  was  in  hopes  it  was  Alfred  Jones." 

"Alfred  Jones  is  a  gawky,  a  disagreeable  fel- 
low, and  I  can't  bear  him,"  said  Luey,  warmly. 
"  He's  worth  four  times  as  much  as  Henry 
Field,  Lucy,"  said  her  mother,  reprovingly. 
"  The  farm  his  father  left  is  worth  as  much  as 
eight  thousand  dollars,  and  he's  got  enough 
money  besides  to  make  it  up  to  ten.  So  'taint 
best  to  fly  out  ag'in'  him  so  much." 

"I  don't  care  how  much  he  is  worth,  mother," 
said  Lucy.  "  Precious  little  good  it  will  do  his 
wife,  if  he  ever  gets  one.  They  say  he  is  as 
tight  as — well,  I  don't  know  what ;  and  he  don't 
dress  hardly  decent." 

"  Well,  I  can't  give  my  consent  to  your  mar- 
rying Henry  Field,"  said  Mrs,  Walker. 

"  What  is  your  objection  to  him,  mother  ? 
Isn't  he  steady  V 

"  Well,  yes,  so  far  as  I  know  on,"  admitted 
the  widow. 

"  And  handsome,  and  pleasant,  and  good  ?" 
urged  Lucy,  rapidly. 

"I  always  said  that  my  darter  should  many 
rich,"  said  the  mother,  obstinately  ;  "  and  Hen- 
ry Field  haint  got  nothing  but  the  little  cottage 
he  lives  in  and  the  garden  belonging  to  it." 


"  He  has  a  good  trad?,  mother,  and  can  sup- 
port a  wife  as  well  as  I  care  to  be  supported." 

"  Massy  sakes,  child,  haint  you  got  no  ambi- 
tion V  asked  the  mother.  "  I  want  you  to  live 
genteel  when  you  are  married,  and  not  in  that 
little  cottage." 

"  Isn't  it  better  to  have  a  good  husband  and  a 
small  house,  than  a  large  house  and  a  husband 
you  hate  worse  than  poison  V 

"  It  aint  no  use  talking,  Lucy.  I  like  Henry 
Field  well  enough.  He  means  well,  but  he  wont 
never  be  rich  ;  and  when  you  do  git  married,  I 
want  you  to  have  a  pianner  and  black  stuffed 
chairs,  and  keep  a  horse  and  shay.  I've  set  my 
mind  on  your  being  genteel,  Lucy,  and  I  want 
you  to  regulate  your  marriage  accordingly." 

I  suppose  the  reader  by  this  time  can  judge  as 
well  of  Mrs.  Walker's  character  as  I  can.  She 
was  a  very  good  sort  of  a  woman,  but  not  very 
strong-minded.  She  had  a  weakness  in  favor  of 
gentility  and  show,  and  wanted  her  daughter  to 
elevate  the  family  by  a  marriage  which  would 
place  her  at  the  head  of  a  large  establishment. 
Lucy  was  very  little  like  her  mother.  She  bore 
a  stronger  resemblance  to  her  father,  who  had 
been  a  plain,  straightforward  man,  and  whose 
own  good  sense  had  kept  his  wife  in  check. 

Lucy  was  now  placed  in  a  quandary.  She 
did  not  like  to  disobey  her  mother,  wrong  as  she 
thought  her  to  be ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
she  feel  willing  to  give  up  Henry  Field,  who, 
she  was  sure,  loved  her  truly,  and  whom  she 
was  warmly  attached  to.  The  mental  contrast 
between  him  and  Alfred  Jones,  a  young  man  of 
narrow  mind,  and  with  a  reputation  for  stingi- 
ness, and  who,  besides,  was  far  from  handsome, 
(and  this  had  some  weight  with  Lucy,)  —  I 
say  this  comparison  only  inclined  her  the  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  Henry  Field.  Her  mother's 
disapproval,  however,  perplexed  her  not  a  lit- 
tle, and  she  went  out  to  walk,  pretty  sure  of 
meeting  on  the  way  with  Henry,  with  whom  she 
wished  to  consult. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  really  met  her  lov- 
er, who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  was  anxious  to 
learn  how  his  suit  prospered. 

Lucy,  in  reply,  mentioned  her  mother's  objec- 
tions, and  the  grounds  which  she  alleged — viz., 
that  he  was  not  so  rich  as  Alfred  Jones. 

"I  don't  know  but  I  have  a  prospect  of  be- 
coming so,"  6aid  the  young  man,  smiling.  "I 
have  had  a  legacy  sincq  I  saw  you  last." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Lucy,  eagerly.  "  What  is 
it?" 

"  It  is  a  Newfoundland  dog,  that  belonged  to 
my  Aunt  Rachel.  She  bequeathed  it  to  me,  to- 
gether with  a  fund  of  a  hundred  dollars,  the  in- 
terest of  which  is  to  bo  devoted  to  the  dog's 
maintenance." 

"  Is  the  dog  a  largo  one  V  asked  Lucy. 
"  Yes." 

"  Then  it  may  be  called  a  large  legacy." 
"Yes,  I  suppose  so — though  it  will  not  prob- 
ably make  me  much  richer." 

"Never  mind,  Henry,"  said  Lucy,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with,  merriment;  "do  just  as  I  tell 
you,  and  that  legacy  may  induce  my  mother  to 
give  her  consent  to  our  marriage." 

"How  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Henry,  look- 
ing a  little  puzzled. 

"  This  is  what  I  mean  :  In  the  first  place,  you 
are  not  to  mention  what  this  legacy  is  to  any 
one  ;  you  can  merely  say  that  you  have  had  one. 
I  will  go  right  on  to  Nancy  Sparks,  and  tell  her 
about  it,  and  you  may  rest  assured  it  will  be  all 
over  the  town  in  a  short  time.  Among  the  rest, 
it  will  get  to  my  mother's  ears,  and  if  she  don't 
hear  what  the  legacy  is,  she  will  look  favorably 
upon  our  suite." 

"  Capital !"  exclaimed  the  young  man,  laugh- 
ing. "  I  never  expected  to  feel  so'  grateful  for 
the  legacy  as  I  shall  be,  if  this  plan  is  success- 
ful." 

In  pursuance  of  her  plan,  Lucy  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  favor  Miss  Nancy  with  a  call.  That 
lady  welcomed  her  with  great  demonstrations  of 
delight,  declaring  that  she  was  a  great  stranger. 
"  By  the  way,  Miss  Sparks,"  said  Lucy,  after 
a  while,  "  I  suppose  you've  heard  the  news  V 

"  News  !  Good  gracious,  no  !"  said  the  spin- 
ster, with  the  greatest  earnestness.  "  Do  tell  me 
what  it  is.  Who  is  it  about  ?  I  am  dying  to 
know." 

"  About  Henry  Field's  legacy." 
"You  don't  say  he  has  a  legacy  !     Who  was 
it  from  ?" 

"  From  a  relation,  I  believe." 
"  And  how  much  was  it  V 
"  Mi*.  Field  doesn't  seem  disposed  to  tell.     I 
understand,  however,  that  it  is  a  lartje  lega-y." 


"  Good  gracious  !  aint  he  lucky  ?  Has  it  got 
round  much  V 

"  No,  I  presume  not.  I  learned  it  from  him, 
and  he  had  told  no  one  else,  I  believe." 

This  assurance  made  the  news  much  more 
valuable  to  Miss  Sparks,  who  liked  exceedingly 
to  have  the  exclusive  retailing  of  a  piece  of 
news. 

Accordingly,  when  Lucy  had  left  the  house, 
as  she  considerately  did  within  a  very  short  time, 
she  at  once  threw  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and 
ran  over  to  her  next  neigh,  or,  Mrs.  Baker. 

"  0,  Mrs.  Baker,  have  yon  heard  the  news  V 
she  inquired,  half  out  of  breath. 

"  What  is  it,  Miss  Sparks  V 

"  Henry  Field  has  had  a  gr-jat  legacy  left  him 
by  one  of  his  relations.  He  doesa't  tell  exactly 
how  much  it  is,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  can't  be 
less  than  five  thousand  dollars." 

"  Goodness  gracious  !  you  don't  say  so,  Miss 
Sparks !  Well,  some  folks  is  lucky.  I  only 
wish  somebody'd  leave  me  that  amount." 

"  So  do  I,  Mrs.  Baker.  But  he'U  be  quite  a 
catch  for  the  girls  now,  wont  he  ?" 

"  So  he  will ;  but  then,  I  always  considered 
him  a  fine  young  man.  But  wont  you  stay  lon- 
ger, Miss  Sparks,"  observing  that  the  spinster 
was  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  adjusting  her 
shawl. 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  Mrs.  Baker.  I  only  called 
in  for  just  a  niinu'e.  I've  got  several  calls  to 
make  this  afternoon,  but  I  thought  I'd  just  look 
in  upon  you." 

"  I'm  glad  you  did,  Miss  Sparks.  You  al- 
ways seem  to  know  what's  going  on,  and  a  body 
likes  to  hear,  now  and  then." 

"  So  they  do,  Mrs.  Baker.  I  don't  know  how 
it  is,  but,  somehow,  I  manage  to  keep  up  with 
the  times." 

On  her  way  to  her  next  calling-place,  Nancy 
Sparks  encountered  Henry  Field  himself. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Field,"  said  she, 
"on  your  handsome  legacy." 

"  Thank  you,  Miss.  Sparks.  So  you  have 
heard  of  it  I" 

"  Yes  ;  a  little  bird  came  and  told  me.  But  I 
haven't  heard  the  amount." 

This  was  said  insinuatingly,  and  meant  to 
elicit  an  answer. 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell  the  amount  at 
present,  Miss  Sparks,"  said  the  young  man, 
courteously.  "  But  this  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that  it  is  a  large  legacy." 

"  Well,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Field,  you  beat  all  for 
luck.     Have  you  come  into  possession  yet  V 

"  Not  yet ;  but  I  expect  to  within  a  week." 

This  was  enough  for  the  spinster.  She  was 
content  to  know  that  she  was  as  much  in  the 
young  man's  confidence  as  any  one  else,  and 
forthwith  sot  out  once  moro  on  her  round  of 
gossip. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  hours,  there  were  comparatively  few 
in  town  who  were  not  in  the  secret  of  Henry 
Field's  accession  of  fortune.  Among  the  rest, 
the  widow  Walker  heard  of  it.  By  the  time  it 
reached  her,  the  legacy  had  swelled  to  ten  thou- 
sand dollars — and  it  might  bo  more  :  that,  how- 
ever, was  reported  as  certain. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  difference  this  made  in 
the  good  widow's  estimate  of  our  hero.  He  at 
once  rose  a  hundred  per  cent,  in  her  estimation, 
and  became  a  more  desirable  match  for  her 
daughter  than  Alfred  Jones. 

"  Lucy,"  said  she,  "  I've  been  a  considerin' 
about  what  you  told  me  yesterday  about  Henry 
Field,  and  if  you  and  he  choose  to  marry,  I 
don't  knov  that  I  have  any  objection  ag'in'  him. 
I  always  thought  he  was  a  fine  young  man." 

Lucy  was  not  slow  in  communicating  this 
welcome  intelligence  to  her  lover  and,  it  may 
be  added  that  he  was  not  very  long  in  acting 
upon  it.  But  the  widow  always  shakes  her  head 
whenever  she  thinks  of  her  son-in-law's  large 
legacy. 


SHARE  AND  SHARE  ALIKE. 

A  certain  king  of  Spain  had  promised  to  be- 
stow relief  upon  the  people  of  the  country  round 
Burgos,  who  had  been  ruined  by  war.  They 
flocked  to  the  palace,  but  the  door-keepers  would 
not  let  them  in  except  on  condition  of  having 
half  of  what  they  should  get.  Having  consent- 
ed to  this,  the  countrymen  entered  the  royal 
hall,  where  their  leader  knelt  at  the  monarch's 
feet,  and  said,  "  I  beseech  your  Majesty  to  com- 
mand that  every  one  of  us  here  shall  receive  a 
hundred  lashes."  "  An  odd  petition  truly,"  said 
the  king  ;  "  why  do  you  a^k  for  such  a  thing  ?" 
"  Because,"  said  the  peasant,  "  your  Majesty's 
Chamberlain  and  the  door-keepers  insist  on  hav- 
ing half  of  whatever  you  g've  u=." 


HANDSOMELY  TAKEN  IN. 

Captain  Archibald  Weston  was  a  noble  speci- 
men of  a  fine  old  American  gentleman.  He 
kept  the  handsomest  horses  and  owned  the  best 
estate  in  all  the  country,  and  his  heartiness  of 
manner  and  cordiality  of  soul,  made  him  be- 
loved and  honored  by  his  constituents,  who  he 
had  repeatedly  represented  in  the  halls  of  tha 
Legislature  of  the  State.  But  Captain  Archi- 
bald Weston  had,  like  all  other  men,  his  weak 
points,  and  sometimes  he  would  meet  an  un- 
scrupulous neighbor  who  would  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  if  opportunity  offered,  to  turn  them 
to  his  advantage.  One  hot  day,  as  he  was  re- 
turning homeward  from  a  visit  to  a  distant  tield, 
with  a  heavy  new  overcoat,  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  in  anticipation  of  rain,  folded  across 
bis  arm,  he  overtook  a  young  sallow-faced  man, 
who  was  walking  in  the  same  direction,  and  ac- 
costed him  with : 

'•  Here,  Jim,  you  just  carry  my  coat  along  a 
little  way,  until  wo  reach  my  gate." 

Much  to  his  astonishment  Jim  made  not  a 
word  of  objection,  but  took  the  coat  and  walked 
along  beside  him  in  silence.  Pretty  soon,  how- 
ever, his  pace  slackened  and  he  began  to  lag  a 
little  behind. 

"  Ha  lo !"  said  the  captain,  "  if  you  can't 
walk  fa-ter,  I'll  take  the  coat  myse'f." 

"  Why,  you  *ee,  sir,"  said  Jim  apologetically, 
"I've  just  come  from  the  fever  hospital  and  I 
aint  very  strong  yet.  I  reckon  you'd  better 
carry  it." 

"The  fever  hospital!"  shouted  the  captain, 
who  entertained  a  holy  horror  of  all  contagious 
diseases.  "  Did  you  say  that  you  came  Irom 
the  fever  hospital  ?" 

"To  be  sure  I  did,"  said  Jim;  and  his  eye 
twinkled  mischievously  :  "  I  came  out  this  morn- 
ing.    Here's  your  co^t,  sir." 

<cKuepofFI  keep  off'!"  cried  Captain  Wes- 
ton, his  fat  frame  quivering  with  excitement. 
"  If  you  coitie  near  me  I'll  knock  you  down. 
The  lever  hospital !  you  rascal ;  why  didn't  you 
tell  me  before?  Don't  you  touch  me!  Take 
that  coat  away  !  Burn  it,  sir  !  Never  come  near 
me  again.  O,  Lord  !  U,  Lord  !  what  if  I've 
caught  the  fever.     Be  off,  you  villain,  be  off." 

Poor  Jim  took  to  his  heels  with  the  coat,  and 
the  captain  hurried  home  to  dose  himself.  The 
best  of  the  joke,  however,  was  ihat  Jim  had  not 
been  inside  of  the  hospital  at  all — having  only 
walked  there  to  carry  a  basket  of  eggs  for  the 
doctor's  wife.  But  the  captain  never  saw  his 
coat  again,  and  he  ha*  never  to  this  day  heaid 
the  lust  of  "  that  fever." 


A  SMILE. 

Nothing  on  earth  smiles  but  man.  Gems 
may  flash  reflected  light,  but  what  is  a  diamond- 
flash  compared  with  an  eye-flash  and  a  mirth- 
flash  ?  Flowers  cannot  smile.  There  is  a  charm 
which  even  they  cannot  claim.  Birds  cannot 
smile  nor  any  other  living  thing.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  man.  It  is  the  color  which  love 
wears,  and  cheerfulness  and  joy — these  three. 
It  is  the  light  in  the  window  of  the  face,  by 
which  the  heart  signifies  to  the  father,  husburd, 
and  friend  that  is  at  home  and  waiting.  A  face 
tha:  cannot  smile,  is  like  a  bud  that  cannot 
bloom  and  dries  up  on  the  stalk.  Laughter  is 
day.  Sobriety  is  night,  and  a  smile  is  twilight, 
that  hovers  between — more  lovely  than  either. 
But  all  smiles  are  not  alike.  The  cheerfulness 
of  vanity  is  not  the  smile  of  love.  The  smile  of 
gratified  pride  is  not  like  the  radiance  of  good- 
ness and  truth.  The  rains  of  summer  fall  alike 
on  all  trees  and  shrubs ;  but  when  the  storm 
passes,  and  every  leaf  hangs  drooping,  a  gentle 
puff' of  wind  brings  down  the  showers,  and  every 
drop  brings  something  of  the  nature  of  the  leaf 
or  blossom  on  which  it  hung.  The  road  side  leaf 
yields  dust,  the  walnut  leaf  biiteruess;  some 
flowers  poison,  while  the  grape  blossoms,  and 
the  rose  and  sweet  brier  lend  iheir  aroma  to  the 
twinkling  drops,  and  send  them  down  perfumed. 
And  so  it  is  with  smiles,  which  every  heart  per- 
fumes according  to  its  nature.  Selfishness  is 
acid ;  pride  is  bitter  j  good  will  sweet  and  fra- 
grant. 


INTERESTING   ASTRONOMICAL    FACT. 

Two  persons  were  born  at  the  same  place,  at 
the  same  moment  of  time.  After  an  age  of  fifty 
years,  they  both  died,  also  at  the  same  ^)lace, 
and  at  the  same  instant,  yet  one  had  lived  one 
hundred  days  more  than  the  other.  How  was 
this  possible  ?  Not  to  keep  our  friends  in  sus- 
pense, the  solution  turns  on  a  curious,  but  with 
a  little  reflection,  a  very  obvious  point  in  cir- 
cumnavigation. A  person  going  around  the 
world  toward  the  west,  loses  a  day,  and  toward 
the  east,  he  gains  one.  Supposing  then,  two 
persons  born  together  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  a  voyage  round  the  world  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  year ;  if  one  performs  this  constant- 
ly towards  the  west,  in  fifty  years  he  will  be  fifty 
days  behind  the  stationary  inhabitants ;  and  if 
the  other  sail  equally  toward  the  east,  he  will  be 
fifty  days  in  advance  of  them.  One,  therefore, 
will  have  seen  one  hundred  days  more  than  the 
other,  though  they  were  born  and  died  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  moment,  and  even 
lived  continually  in  the  same  latitude,  and  reck- 
oned by  the  same  calendar. 


Irving  used  to  tell  a  story  illustrative  of  the 
Yankee  talent  at  "making  things  pay."  A  man 
who  sent  turkeys  to  market  also  swept  chimneys 
for  a  living — tying  a  cord  around  the  neck  of 
the  bird  so  as  not  to  choke  it  too  suddenly,  and 
then  drawing  it  up  and  down  the  chimney,  so 
thit  the  flutter  of  the  expiring  struggle  might 
do  the  sweeping. 


(i  LE  A  SON'S    IMCTO  1M  A  L. 
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(!()U(i  IIS. 


The  groat  and  sudden  ohnngm  (,f 

our  rliiniili',  hv  fruitful    Bl ■  ■    hi 

Pulmonary  and    Bronchial  «!•■< 
tiona,     Dxporlonoe  having  prowd 

that   ilmpfc   i' iir.t    ofton    act 

Hpeedlly  uiiil        i ....  i    -  i .  ■ : .   token 

in  t) rlj  ntngoofdtowiQj  roi  om  a 

should  il "  I"'  had  t.."  /: n'j 

/'mju.  MdJ  7Vit/i..i,"  ur  Losooguf. 
lW  thO  Coldi  Oough    Ot  IrrlliMii I 

the  Throat  bo  over  so  slight,  iuj  by 
MiIm  precaution  n  moro  Horlouu  at- 
tack nmy  bo  oflbotuaUy  warded  off. 


BROWN'S1  "  ThatftrouWo  in  my  Throat 

(Ibr  which    (lid    !  Troche*'  In  n 

BROWN'S  Bpoolflo)  having  mado  inaofUui 

n  more  whisperer." 

BROWN'S]  N.  I'.ivi  1,1.1s 

I   "  I   nTniimirnil   their  um>  to 

BEOWN'S  1'i'i'i.n!  Si-K,\hr.it*." 

i;i'.\  ,  B,  II    C MATIN 

BROWN'S    "  novo  provutl  oxtromoly  no 

vl 1M0  lot  [loAiistHiua." 

BROWN'S        KBV.  II.  w.  lini'.i  11 1:1: 

I  "  AhuoAt  Inxtiuit  rollof  i>>  tho 
BROWN'S  illstrosulng  lnborof  liniiMiliig 

'peculiar  tn  A.tvilm  \ ." 
BROWN'S)      ItliV.A.r.  EOOLBBTON. 
I  "  I'mitiUii  no  Opium  01  iniv 
BROWN'S  tiilnit  Injurious." 

Dn.  A.  A.  ii.w  i:s, 
BROWN'S  Chmbt,  Bwlon 

"A  Him|ih-  Hint  plcAffant  com- 
BROWN'S  blnntlop  for Ooooub, 8eo, 

pft.  ii.  If.  muKi.mv, 

Boston 

"  Banoflclnl  In  Bbonoiutis." 
DK..I.  K.  V7.  1. am:, 
/:,,,/,  in 
"I  bavo  proved  thorn excoL 
lout,  for  WHOOPING  Couqii." 
BJBV.H.W.  WAIIKHN, 


BROWN'S 
BROWN'S 
BROWN'S 
BROWN'S 
BROWN'S 
BEOWN'S 
BROWN'S 
BEOWN'S 
BEOWN'S 


'  Bonoficln!  wtaou  compelled 
to  apeak,  RuQbrlnRfrom  Cold." 
'    KBV.'S.  J.  t,  ANDERSON 

St.  Loliis. 
1  IhearMly  unite  iutlumbov 
conunenilution." 

UKV.  M.  SCHUYLER. 
'  Effectual    in     removmg 

|jHbax8enBHS  and    Irritation  ot 
I  tin;  Throat,  ho  common  with 
BEOWN'S  Speakers  and  Singers." 

Prof.  M.  STACY  JOHNSON, 
BEOWN'S  La  Grange,  Gti., 

Teacher  of  Music.  Southern 
BROWN'S  Female  College. 

"  I  have  been  much  afflicted 

BROWN'S  with   Bronciual   Affection, 

I  producing     Hoarseness     and 

BROWN'S  Cough.    The  l  TrorAes%  are  the 

jonly  effectual   remedy,  giving 

BEOWN'S  power   and    clearness  to   tbe 

voice." 
BROWN'S  KEV.  GEO.  SLACK, 

Min.Ch.of  England,  Milton 
BROWN'S  Parsonage,  Canada. 


TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TROCHES. 
TEOCHES. 
TEOCHES. 


BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

E3P*  Cures  Cough,  Cold.  Hoarseness  and  Influenza. 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
Reliefs  the  Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption. 
Relieves  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh, 
dears  and  gives  strength  to  the  voice  of  SrNGERS. 
Indispcnsible  to  Public  Speakers. 
Soothing  and  simple,  Children  can  ttse  them, 
As  they  assist  Expectoration  and  relieve  Hoarseness. 
E^°  Sold  bv  all    Druggists  in   the  United  States,  at 
TYVENTY-PIVE  CENTS  A  BOX.  _^p, 
March  3,  I860.  4w 

REMOVAL  AND  COPARTNERSHIP! 


WILLIAM  C.  MERR.IAM, 

Takes  pleasure  in  informing  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  he  has  removed  to  his  New  Store,  on  the  site  of  his 
old  one, 
Corner  of  "Washington  and  Franklin  Sta., 
and  has  associated  with  him  as  partners,  George  A. 
Sawyer  and  Ira.  C.  Gray.  The  style  of  the  firm  to  be 
MERRIAM,  SAWYER  &,  CO. 


M.  S.  &  Oo.  are  prepared  to  offer  a  fresh  and  desirable 
Stock  of 

Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 

and  sell  them  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
quality  and  style  considered.  Particular  attention  is 
invited  to  the  full  and  superior  assortment  of 

^psfetg,  ffilobc*, 

FRENCH      SHIRT     FRONTS, 
TINDER-GARMENTS, 

LINEN  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  &2  ,&C 
In  our  Shirt  Department  we  have  increased  facilities, 
and  promise  all  who  favor  us  with  their  orders  entire 
satisfaction,  as  regards  fit,  quality  of  materials  and 
work.  Our  business  will  be  conducted  on  the  ONE 
PRICE  system,  from  which  there  will  be  no  deviation. 
186  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CORNER  FRANKLIN. 
March  17    3w. 

Dickinson  ®spe  jFountivg, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

PRINTING  OFFICES  supplied  with  complete 
outfits,  or  replenished,  at  short  notice,  and  on  liberal 
terms,  cash  or  credit.  Whether  for  Book,  Newspaper, 
or  Jobbing  purposes,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  superior  to 
the  type  cast  at  this  Foundry. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS,  showing  sizes  and  prices 
of  Job  Founts,  &c,  furnished  gratis  to  applicants  wish- 
ing to  make  selections. 

ELECTltOTVPING.     TYood  Cuts,  Headings  for 

Newspapers,  8co.,  done  in  the  best  manner,  at  low  rates. 

PHELPS  &  DALTON, 

March  17— 4w.  No.  52  Washington  Street. 


SCROFULA,  Oil  KING'S  EVIL, 

JT^B^       in  a  aonitltuttODnJ  dluani  a  corruption 

JU       of  Mi"  blood,  by  wnlob  thli  Quid  >>><- 

H""m^X    oomoj  rltlutod,  irtak  and  i r.    Doing 

I      nd       /in  Mm  rhi'iilfittiifi,  II   pi-mnli.*  Mir  v  1 3  -  ■  L  ■  - 

M*^^  body, and  nmv  buwtoul  In  dl  d d 

*w  ituy  put  of  it.    No  organ  i    (rot  ft 

It.iiitdirk,-.,  nut' In  tliirr  um>  »  lili'li  II  may  m>l .  ili",fi<t\  ,  ' I  1 1 . ■ 
Mci'iifuldUH  taint  In  variously  chuhi.i1  by  KltrQUrln]  dlBOUOi 

iriw  living,  disordered  or  iinuoalthy  (bod,  Impura  air, 

flllh  anil  llltliy  hoblti,  tin-  tlc|iri'(*hliiK  vliw,  and,  0>bOTO 
nil,  by  thi'  v.iii.'iiiil  in(>Tili>n.  WliiitrviT  bfl  [U  Origin, 
It   In  hermlitary  In    Km   ronHtltuIlmi,  iIi-h-i mlliiu   "( 

iMi.ni    to  oblldroD  unto  the  third  and  fbuctb  j.' iro- 

Hon ;"  Indood,  it  Boonn  tobotha  rod  of  Him  who  soyi,  "  1 
win  vlr.it  tli..  Inlqaltlofl  of  Hi.,  thtben  apon  tbairahll- 
ih-i'ii." 

it«  oflbotfl  oomtnonoo  by  deposition  from  the  blood  of 
corrupt  or  aldorotn  matter,  whloh;  In  the  lungs,  liver, 

anil  lntt  riuil  orgaiiN,  In  termini  tuberclcH  ;  In  the  glaiuh*, 
HWi'lllngM  ;  ji  in  I  on  the  Miirfitrn,  cruiitlniM    ur  Miru«.     Thin 

IohI  corruption,  whloh  geadora  in  tho  blood,  deprouofl 
the  flnergleB  of  llii',  ho  thatiorofulous  ooDutltutlow  not 
only  Hiiii.T  from  sorofulouH  oomplolnta,  but  thoy  have 
liir  Iom  power  '<i  witliwtitiui  the  attacks  of  other  dlHUMM  ; 
coiiKfquently,  va.it  aumborB  ptirlsh  by  dlBOrdore  Which, 

although  not  tu-rofutouH  In  their  nature,  uro  Mtill  ren- 
dered fatal  liy  this  taint  in  thosystom.  Moat  of  the 
oooBuuiptlon  whiili  doolmatoa  the  human  family  Inw  iw 
origin  directly  In  MiIh  scrofulous  contamination:  and 
many  destructive  dlflenaes  of  the  liver,  kldneya,  brain, 

innl,  Indeed,  of  all  tlio  organs,  arise  from  or  are  aggrava- 
ted by  the  Fame  cause. 

Ouc  quirtor  of  all  our  people  are  ucrofulous;  MHr 
persona  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  Infection,  and  their 
health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  an  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  and  exercise. 
Suoh  a  medicine  we  supply  in 

AYER'S  COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF 
SARSAPARILLA, 

the  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  everywhere  prevailing  and  fatal 
malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remediate 
that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of  this 
foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  tho  sys- 
tem from  ita  destructive  consequences.  Hence  it  should 
be  employed  for  the  cure  of  Dot  only  ecrofuls,  but  also 
those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  as  Erup- 
tive and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fire,  Rose,  or 
Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Postoles,  Blotches,  Blains  and 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rheum,  Scald  Head, 
Ringworm,  Rheumatsm,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Dis- 
eases, Dropsy,  Dyspepsia,  Debility,  and,  indeed,  all 
Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood. 
The  popular  belief  in  u  impurity  of  the  blood  "  is  foun- 
ded in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood. 
The  particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Saxsaparilla  is 
to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  without  -which 
sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PUKPOSES  OF  A  FAMILY  PHl'SrC, 
are  so  composed  that  disease  within  the  range  of  their 
action  can  rarely  withstand  or  evade  them.  Their  pen- 
etrating properties-  search,  and  cleanse,  and  invigorate 
every  portion  of  the  humau  organism,  correcting  its  Dis 
eased  action,  and  restoring  its  healthy  vitalities.  As  a 
consequence  of  these  properties,  tbe  invalid  who  is  bowed 
down  with  pain  or  physical  debility  is  astonished  to  find 
his  health  or  energy  restored  by  a  remedy  at  once  so 
simple  and  inviting. 

Not  only  do  thiiy  cure  the  every-day  complaints  of  ev 
erybody,  but  also  many  formidable  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases. The  agent  below  named  is  pleased  to  furnish  gra- 
tis my  American  Almanac,  containing  certificates  of  their 
cures  and  directions  for  their  use  in  the  following  com- 
plaints :  Costii'enesss,  Heartburn,  Headache  arising 
from  disordered  Stomach,  Nausea,  Indigestion,  Pain  in 
and  Morbid  Inaction  yf  the  Bowels,  Flatulency,  Loss  of 
Appetite,  Jaundice,  and  other  kindred  complaints,  aris- 
ing from  a  low  state  of  the  body  or  obstruction  of  its 
functions. 

AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

for  the  rapid  cure  of 
Ccmglis,Colds,  Influenza,  Hoarseness,  Group, 
Bronchitis,    Incipient   Consumption,  and 
for  the  relief  of  Consumptive  Patients  in 
advanced  staEes  of  the  disease. 
So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  ca?es  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  section  of 
country  abounds  in  persons  publicly  known,  who  have 
been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases 
of  the  lungs  by  its  use.     When  once  tried,  its  superior- 
ity over  every  other  medicine  of  its  kind  is  too  apparent 
to  escape  observation,  and  where  its  virtues  are  known, 
the  public  no  longer  hesitate  what  antidote  to  employ 
for  the  distressing  and  dangerous  affections  of  the  pul- 
monary organs  that  are  incident  to  our  climate.     While 
many  inferior  remedies  thrust  upon  the  community  have 
failed  and  been  discarded,  this  has  gained  friends  by 
every  trial,  conferred  benefits  on  the  afflicted  they  can 
never  forget,  and  produced  cures  too  numerous  and  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 

PREPARED   BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER,  &  CO., 

LOWELL,    MASS. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  dealers  iu  medicine  every- 
where, mar  17  eowGrn 


SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES. 

Prlcon  roduood  to  $50,  $70,  $00,  and  $100. 

Tho  plnln  n  ■■■■  b    I >r     Bo ■-  Hoi  bl ■■■ 

aim  ■    old   ■  idllj  ■!<  i  higher  avorngc  prlco  ttura  asg 

other,  Ii  thai  thoj  an  batter,  a Lurabli  .  more  relhv 

bio,  pipabla  "i  doing  a  much  grantor  variety  of  werk, 

iuul  •   LrntUg  '  nn'iiny.       Long til I  ]n.plllurlty  In 

proof  of  sterling  merit.  En  the  purchase  "i  rrbat  ire 
oallod  cboap  Bowing  UaeblneSj  thouianda  have  boon  At* 
celred  ivnd  disappointed)  but  with  Singer's  Htoblnte 
then  ii  oarer  uny  (allure  or  mistake. 

BinKor'H  Now  Family  SowhiK-Maohino, 

tbo  price  of  which  Ih  only  B60,  \»  a  light  and  ologantly 
deobrated  Machine,  capable  of  performing,  in  tbo  bast 
Btylot  all  tin'  uwuig  •■<  b  private  bmlly.    U  bos  locurnd 

a  great  raputatlon  during  the  fbw  months  »\ Ltiras 

i>i  i  offered  to  tbo  publio. 

SinRer'B  Transversa  Shuttlo-Machino, 

to  be  m>ld  at  $~r>,  Im  a  machine  ontlroly  mw  in  \t*  ar- 
rangement; It  Ih  very  beautiful,  iiiovi'h  rnpldly  mi'l  vry 
aaslly,  and,  fur  family  uwi  and  tight  nmnufinituring  jiur- 

pomtf,  Ih  tint  very  best  and  cheapest  Uaohlne  over  offerRd 
to  tho  public.  Those  Uaobinps  are  bulng  inoreased  in 
number  ns  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  tho  demand  for 

them  oaimot  be  fully  Hupptied. 

Singer's  No.  l  Shuttle-Machine, 

formerly  sold  at  &13o,  but  now  reduced  to  S»0,  Ih  too 
well  known  all  over  tho  world  to  need  any  description. 
Every  sort  of  work,  Coarse  6r  line,  can  bu  done  with  it. 

Singer's  No.  2  Shuttle-Machine. 

This  is  tho  favorite  manufacturing  machine  every- 
where, Tho  sl«e  of  tho  machine  gives  ample  Hpace  for 
almost  every  description  of  work,  which,  together  with 
its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage.    Price,  with  table  complete,  ftlOO. 

All  of  Singer's  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch 
with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  Ev- 
ery person  desiring  to  procure  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes,  prices,  working 
capacities,  and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  /.  M.  Singer  If  Co.'s  Ga- 
zette, which  i3  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  subject.     It  will  be  supplied  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  York. 
E.  TROTT,  Agent,  No.  69  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 
March  3, 1860.  13w 


LOCKWOOD,  LUMB  &  CO., 
PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue, 
Feb.  25.  tf 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD  PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 

SCALES. 

THE  MOST  ACCURATE, 

Durable    and    Convenient 

SCALES  MANUFACTURED. 

FAIRBANKS  &  BROWN, 

March  10— 9w         34  KILBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


N.  W.  TURNER  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
CORNELIUS  Jfc  BAKER'S 

GAS  FIXTURES,  CHANDELIERS, 

PENDANTS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 

Sales  Rooms  and  Manufectory, 

NOS.  23  AXD  25  BROJIFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


PLAYS!  PLAYS!  PLAYS! 


SPENCER'S  BOSTON  THEATRE, 

A    BBB1BH   0» 

'Htling    STragrtitrs,    Comctitcs, 

FAECES,  DRAMAS  AND  BURLETTAS. 

ruiiMBHKD  nr 

wiliiam  v.  Spencer, 

NO.  L28  WASHINGTON  STREET, 

OOUHBft  Watik  faun.       •        -       -       JIOSTON. 


\"i,.     la  Voro.  \Ti1J.-mwi.I  1.1     M.'ii,  tii.' 

Acne  Bioko.  Hadolatae, 

Antii.my  null  clnopatru.  Bfarbte  Eteuri,  tho 

Alii'HIn.  Miiiiiiiiy,  tint 

Adopted  Oblld,  the  Ho,n  ol  Mboj  PrlendJ. 

A.Ivh-c  to  lliifthanils.  Mutch  In  the  Jiurk,  tho 

Art  or  Aotinpr  Uldolght  Bauaaet. 

An  A]iiniiinKHticrin«*f>.  Mruii'IMrw    White 

Afh'IffUha.  Hold  with  tho  MllkhiK  Pull. 
Areogor,  or  Moot  "f  Sicily.   Uetamon,  Uy  J.  Brougham, 

Dnobelor'n  Bod<rooia,  tho  Mlmlda. 

Blafk-ByedBiifui,  Nfttur*  nod  r'hiioBopiiy, 

llotnoy  Ittikor.  No.  1  nound  tho  Corner. 

lifnRiil  iIxiT,  tho  Nick  of  tho  uoodH. 

Brcnah  of  Pcomlm.  Nlcb  WblfflM. 

Hello's  Stnvtaf{i.'ixi.  Nonili  f'ninii. 

Hriti-h  9!iiv«,  tho  Nniad  Queen,  the 

Beatrice.  NlrhohiH  Nl<ki.-hy. 

Bachelor  of  Arte,  A  Nol«iihor  .iiurkwood. 

itiightad  Doing,  A  Noble  Heart,  the 

Boy  Marty ra,  tho  Objoct  of  Intorest. 

Comedy  of  Krrora,  tho  Our  WJfo. 

<"!1iiri.  OM  nnii  Voung. 

Cup tals  Kyd.  Out  to  Nurre. 

Crinoline.  Olfo,  parti*  ono  and  two. 

Caprice.  Pwammptivit  Kvldence. 

Cool  ae  a  Cucambcr.  People's  Lawyer. 

Country  Squire,  the  Patrician'*  Daughter,  the 

Ooriolanua.  Pet  of  the  Pottiooata. 

Cradleof  Liberty,  the  Poor  I'illlcoddy, 

Charcoal  Burner.  J'orplexiug  I'redicament. 

Dying  for  Love.  Putnam. 

Dumb  Belle,  the  Pirate's  Legacy. 

Dumb  Girl  of  Genoa.  Paa  de  Fascination, 

Dream  at  9ea.  Quiet  Family,  A 

Dr.  Dilworth.  Queen's  Heart,  the 

Dreams  of  Delusion.  Koland  for  an  Oliver. 

Devilish  Good  Joke.  Rosina  Meadows. 

Dowager,  the  Kobber's  Wife,  the 

Eton  Boy,  the  Hake's  Progress,  the 

Ella  Rofienburg.  Revi-w,  the 

Eveleen  Wilson.  Raffaalle,  the  Reprobate. 

Forest  Rose,  the  Ruth  Oakley. 

Fireman,  the  Rights  or  Man,  the 

First  Night,  the  Robert  Enimett. 

Family  Failing,  A  Rural  Felicity. 

Fighting  by  Pmxy.  Revolutionary  Soldier,  the 

Flowers  of  the  Forest.  Swiss  Swains. 

Forty  and  Fifty.  Sophia's  Supper. 

Fraud  and  its  Victims.  Satan  in  Paris. 

Faust  and  Marguerite.  Spring  and  Autumn. 

Grist  to  tKe  Mill.  Sx  Degrees  of  Crime. 

Gf^od  for  Nothing.  Sergeant's  Wife,  the 

Giralda.  Shandy  Mnguire. 

Green  Boshes.  Spectre  Bridegroom. 

Gwinneth  Vaughan.  Surgeon  of  Paris. 

Grotto  Nymph.  Shoemaker  of  Toulouse. 

Happy  Man,  the  Steward,  tbe 

Helping  Hands.  Second  Love. 

Husband  of  an  Hour.  Still  Waters  Run  Deep. 

Hard  Struggle.  A  Scholar,  the 

Heads  or  Tails.  Stage  Struck  Yankee. 

Idiot  Witness,  the  Siamese  Twins. 

Ivanhoe.  Sent  to  the  Tower. 

John  Bull.  Somebody  Else. 

.Tenny  Lind.  Sudden  Thoughts. 

Jumbo  Jum.  Shaker  Lovers. 

King  and  Deserter,  the  Soldier's  Courtship,  A 

King  Rene's  Daughter.  Servants  by  Legacy. 

Lust  Man.  tho  S-nor  Valiente. 

]  ucretia  Borgia.  Sultan,  the 

Laughing  Hyena,  tho  Tod''y  the  Tiler. 

Lady  of  the  Lake.  Toddy  Roe. 

Lady  of  tbe  Lions.  Trumpeter's  Daughter,  the 

Lady  and  the  Devil.  Two  Buzzards. 

Love  and  Loyalty.  Two  Loves  and  a  Life. 

Love  in  Livery.  TrtingitOn. 

Love  Knot,  the  Turned  Head,  the 

Love's  Labor  Lost.  Time  Tries  AH. 

Lover  bv  Proxy,  A  Two  can  Play  at  that  Game. 

Limerick  Ray,  the  Tickli-h  Times. 

Life's  Bansom,  A  Twenty  MinutcswithaTiger 

Ladies'  Battle.  Twice  told  Tale,  A 

Lavater, or,  Not abadJndge. Unwarrantable  Intrusion. 

Little  Toddlekins.  Unprotected  Female. 

Lost  Ship,  tho  "Victor  Vanquished,  tho 

Lucky  Hit,  A  Valet  do  Sham. 

Last  of  the  Pigtails,  the  Wild  Outs. 

La  Fiammina.  .  Willow  Copse,  the 

Moll  Pitcher.  Wallace. 

More  Blunders  than  One.      Wreck  Ashore,  the 

Man  and  Wife.  White  Lies. 

Man  without  a  Head.  Wandering  Minstrel. 

Masks  and  Faces.  Wanted  1000  Milliners. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor.      Warlock  of  the  Glen. 

Michael  Erie.  Wonder,  the 

M  *tteo  Falcone.  Wi liter's  Tale,  A 

My  Aunt.  Who  Stole  the  Pocket  Book. 

My  Fellow  Clerk.  Yankee  Land.  [brella. 

My  Husband's  Mirror.  Young   Wife  and  Old  Um- 

My  Husband's  Ghost.  Young  Scamp,  the 

My  Son  DKna.  Zelina. 

Mary's  Birthday.  Shakspeare  Proverbs,  by  Mrs 

Momentous  Question,  the     Cowden  Clarke.  Price  25  cts. 


PRICE    19  1-2   CENTS    EACH. 
TEN  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR. 

SENT   FREE  OF  POSTAGE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


GAS  PIPES  INTRODUCED  INTO  BUILDINGS  In  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.        4w  Feb.  25- 

BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding.  We  have 
made  ample  arrangements  in  our  establishment  to  hind 
our  paper  at  the  close  of  the  year,  in  one  volume,  for 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  defiire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 


ALSO    FOR    SALE    AS    ABOVE, 

The  Most  Complete  Assortment  of 
Plays'to  be  found  in  the 
United  States  ! 

Comprising  all  editions  in  print,  English  and  Ameri- 
can. 

Catalogues  of  upwards  of  Two  Thousand  Plays  will  be 
sent  on  application. 

£7="  Send  orders  as  above. 


WILLIAM  V.  SPENCER; 

128  Washington  Street,  {Cor.  Water  St.,) 
March  17-lw.  BOSTON'. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


MARCH. 

All  are  glad  enough 
to  exclaim — Spring! 
whether  the  blander 
airs  have  arrived  that 
lick    up    the    snow- 
drifts or  not.    March 
sounds  a  loud  horn 
up    and    down    tho 
roads,     and     rattles 
shutters,  blinds,  win- 
dows and  doors,  with 
all  his  might,   too ; 
ho  is  a  terribly  noisy 
fellow,  yet  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  one. 
He  dries  up  tho  mud 
for  us,  bo  that  we  can 
go  across  roads  with- 
out plunging  in   to 
the  waist.     He  irri- 
tates the  buds,  so  that 
as    they    itch    they 
swell,  and  the  April 
rains  and  May  suns 
bring  them  out  like 
magic.     Our  artist's 
representation  of  tho 
month  will  strike  ev- 
ery one  as  being  an 
exceedingly     happy 
idea.    Much  plowing 
is  done  during  this 
month,     and     large 
breadths   of  ground 
are  broken  up  to  re- 
ceive the  later  sow- 
ing.      Though    the 
trees   are  still  bare 
the  day  of  their  glory 
and  greenness  is  not 
far    off.       Life   will 
soon  begin  about  the 
farms  in  good  ear- 
nest, of    which  the 
poultry,  pigs  and  cat- 
tle   give    evidences 
even  now.  In  March, 
we  may  live  our  May 
and  June  in  advance, 
if  we  will ;  in  imag- 
iaation,     me    warm 
days  of  March  con- 
jure up   at  once  all 
the  glories  of  open- 
ing summer. 


STEAMSHIP   ATLANTIC,    COMING    UP   THE    BAY    OE   NEW    YORK. 


STEAMBHTP    AT- 
LANTIC. 

ThiB  noblo  craft 
originally  built  for 
tho  use  of  the  famous 
Collins  line  of  steam 
ers,  has  long  ago 
earned  a  name  wor- 
thy of  the  great  ocean 
with  whose  forces  sho 
has  had  so  many 
struggles.  She  has 
been  sold  to  form  one 
of  the  California  line 
of  steamers,  since  the 
falling  through  of  tho 
Liverpool  line.  Her 
length  16  276  feet ; 
breadth  of  beam,  45 
feet :  depth  of  hold, 
31  feet  7  inches;  en- 
gines, 1000  horse 
power;  burden,  2860 
tons  ;  saloon,  67  feet 
long  by  20  feet  wide ; 
dining  saloon,  60  feet 
long  by  12  feet  wide. 
The  interior  fittings 
throughout  are  of  the 
most  chaste  and  beau- 
tiful character,  the 
wood  work  being  of 
white  holly,  satin- 
wood,  rosewood  and 
the  like,  so  combined 
and  interspersed  as 
to  present  a  superb 
effect.  All  the  sa- 
loons and  apartments 
are  heated  by  steam. 
Notwithstanding  the 
ship  has  three  decks, 
so  well  is  she  venti- 
lated and  arranged 
that  all  parts  are  well 
lighted  and  agreea- 
ble. The  dining- 
room  is  superbly  fin- 
ished, and  the  carpets 
throughout  the  ship 
ure  of  the  most  costly 
and  elegant  descrip- 
tion. The  Atlantic 
is  so  constructed  as 
to  be  easily  converted 
into  a  vessel  of  war, 
if  necessity  required. 


Vol.  K— No.  12. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  MAECH  24,   1860. 


Price  Four  Cents. 


WESTERN  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  Prciinon  Springs,  in  Kentucky,  arc  located 
the  building?  and  grounds  that  form  the  abovo 
well-known  institution.  The  location  is  both 
healthy  and  romantic,  engaging  tho  enthusiastic 
attention  of  all  who  travel  that  way.  Ferhnps 
wc  can  no  better  lay  before  our  readers  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  establishment,  its  character,  object 
and  progress,  than  by  quoting  out  of  a  circular 
letter  of  its  commandant ;  it  will  thus  become 
apparent,  what  facilities  for  a  thorough  military 
training  Old  Kentucky  offers  tho  youth  of  that 
section  of  the  country.  Says  he  :  "Most  col- 
leges devote  their  whole  attention  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tlve  intellect,  and  both  health  and  morals 
suffer  sometimes  griovously,  unless  the  habits  of 
tho  student  have  previously  been  formed  on  a 
sound  basis.  Experience  has  fully  established 
the  fact,  that  to  enable  young  men  to  attain  the 
greatest  amount  of  utility  and  happiness,  of 
which  they  arc  susceptible,  their  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  faculties  should  be  equally  cul- 
tivated. For  this  purpose  tho  manual  labor  sys- 
tem has  been  attempted,  in  some  places,  but 
usually  wirhout  a  successful  result.  The  mili- 
tary system  has  been  proved  effective,  both  in 


developing  tho  physical  energies,  in  inducing 
habits  of  order  and  obedience,  and  in  placing  the 
student  always  under  the  supervision  of  those 
who  represent  his  natural  guardians.  At  tho 
same  time,  it  does  not  preclude,  but  is  much 
aided  by,  a  due  admixture  of  tho  parental  with 
tho  military  control.  In  other  words,  although 
the  rules  and  regulations  are  very  strict,  every 
pains  should  be  taken  to  convince  the  cad?t  of 
the  necessity  and  propriety  of  these  rules,  and  to 
prove  that  they  ore  administered  impartially, 
kindly,  and  for  his  benefit,  as  they  would  be  by 
a  judicious  parent  towards  his  son.  The  stu- 
dents are  encouraged  to  view  their  professors  as 
their  friends,  and  to  consult  them  freely  on  all 
occasions.  In  addition  to  the  above  advantages, 
we  secure  for  the  cadet,  during  the  three  or  four 
years  of  his  college  life,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  tactics  and  military  discipline,  sufficient  to 
make  him,  at  any  time,  a  good  citizen-soldier, 
when  his  country  requires  his  services.  The 
system  here  laid  down,  we  find  our  location,  in 
many  respects,  admirably  adapted  to  facilitate, 
in  its  practical  carrying  out.  "Wo  are  several 
miles  distant  from  any  village,  and  nine  miles 
from  the  nearest  town  ;  yet  through  the   aid  of 


steamboats,  plying  one  and  a-half  miles  from  us 
on  the  Kentucky  river,  we  can,  at  most  Bcnsons, 
have  tri-wcckly  communication  with  Louisville 
or  Frankfort,  and  bi-weekly  with  Cincinnati, 
besides  facilities  for  annual  inlay  of  coal,  etc. 
At  other  times,  the  railroad  between  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  enables  us  to  obtain  supplies  by 
about  twelve  miles  wagoning.  It  is  also  not  im- 
probable that  the  contemplated  railroad  between 
Louisville  and  Cincinnati  may  pass  near  here. 
The  situation,  as  will  be  perceived,  from  the  ac- 
companying engraving,  is  picturesque,  and  the 
buildings  are  ample  and  commodious.  The  lo- 
cality has  also  proved  itself  healthful,  as  we 
have  had  very  little  serious  illness.  Our  disci- 
pline and  police  is  modelled  on  the  same  plan  as 
that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 
We  are  thus  enabled  to  offer  to  the  student,  at  a 
moderate  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  a  full 
course  of  education,  physical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual, calculated  to  prepare  young  men  for  any 
honorable  career  they  may  afterwards  select. 
And  we  feel  encouraged  in  our  arduous  under- 
taking, by  perceiving  that  it  meets  with  the  ap- 
proval of  those  officially  appointed  by  the  State 
to  watch  over  us ;  a«s  well  as  by  the  gradual  in- 


crease in  our  numbers,  since  the  first  cstiblish- 
ment  of  the  WcBtern  Military  Insiituto,  by 
Colonel  T.  F.  Johnson,  in  Georgetown,  Ken- 
tucky, up  to  the  present  day,  when,  in  addition 
to  our 'numerical  strength,  wc  are  justified  in 
feeling  gratified  by  having  among  our  cadets  tho 
descendants  of  some  of  our  illustrious  men,  who 
took  prominent  part  in  the  great  revolution, 
which  led  to  our  national  independence.  That 
our  Institution  may  send  forth  to  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  (from  sixteen  of  which  wc 
already  receive  cadets)  young  men  similar  to 
these  great  prototypes,  who  will  aid  in  establish- 
ing, on  a  permanent  basis,  the  rights  then  secur- 
ed, and  in  disseminating  truth,  knowledge,  and 
liberal  and  generous  sentiments  throughout  our 
vast  and  ever- to -he-cherished  republic,  is  the  ar- 
dent wish  and  steady  aim  of  the  Faculty  and 
Professors  of  the  "Western  Military  Institute." 
Some  such  clement  as  that  of  physical  training 
ought  to  be  introduced  into  all  the  colleges  of  the 
land ;  but  where,  as  in  this  case,  a  classical,  prac- 
tical and  physical  education  can  be  obtained,  we 
do  not  see  how  it  can  well  languish  for  want  of 
support.  Graduates  of  such  establishments  arc 
apt  to  he  thorough  men,  thoroughly  educated. 
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MELICENT. 


BT    CLARA    ADGCSTA. 


Ehc  pa5scd  away — 
Like  a  fair  fitar  lost  on  the  brow  of  Day, 
Like  the  echo'of  laughter  sweet  and  gay — 
Like  the  perfume  which  died  out  yesterday ; 
As  Evening's  silver  dissipates  Day's  gold, 
As  the  rich  music  of  a  tale  oft  told ; 
As  the  red  clouds  that  round  the  mountain  fold 
Are  changed  to  gray, 
She  passed  away. 

She  passed  away — 
As  the  soft  Bunablne  of  an  autumn  day, 
Ae  tho  mtet-wrcatlis  from  off  a  sunlit-bay — 
As  the  light  footstep  of  a  woodland  fay — 
Like  the  young  rainbow  spanning  the  dark  sky, 
Like  thistle  down  when  demon  winds  are  high — 
As  the  hope-light,  born  In  a  weary  eye, 
Flees  at  griefs  stay, 
She  passed  away. 

She  passed  away ! 
Glad  in  the  dawning  of  the  great  New  Day  * 
Led  by  white  angels  up  the  heavenly  way, 
To  the  bright  radiance  of  Love's  holy  ray  ! 
Guided  by  gold  lamps  to  the  green  field  calms, 
Where  they  ore  chanting  mellow  organ  psolma — 
Where  the  whole  air  is  full  of  healing  balms, 
Like  flowed-gemmed  May ! 
She  passed  away ! 


Copyright  secured  according  to  law.  and  the  right  to 
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SILVER-KNIFE: 


THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


CHAPTER  VTL— [Continued.] 

If  my  thoughts  and  suspicions  were  tending 
to  the  right  point,  every  step  we  took  in  the  In- 
dian country  would  be  attended  with  some  new 
danger.  I  felt  the  need  of  counsel.  Silver- 
Knife  was  cautious  and  discreet, 

I  took  hira  aside,  read  him  the  leLter,  and  told 
him  my  suspicions.  I  did  not  forget  the  fact 
that  Basil  had  seen,  or  thought  he  had  seen,  a 
white  man  with  a  party  of  warriors,  which, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  letter,  the  man  I 
had  seen  at  Westport,  and  the  severed  finger, 
tended  to  make  out  quite  a  case. 

The  war-chief  heard  me  without  interruption. 
After  a  long  silence  he  shook  his  head  gravely, 
and  said : 

"  White  man  very  bad.  He  loves  the  Pale 
Lily.  Let  the  pale  medicine  man  beware.  If 
serpents  went  upright,  we  could  Bee  them ;  but 
thoy  crawl  in  the  grass,  and  no  6ound  gives 
warning  of  their  approach.  Very  dangerous  is 
the  snake  in  the  grass." 

In  the  afternoon  Silver-Knife  went  out  to  re- 
connoitre. The  night  closed  in  before  he  re- 
turned. He  had  seen  no  enemies.  The  hours 
of  darkness  passed  unmolested,  and  we  were  on 
the  "  winding  way  "  early  in  the  morning. 

I  will  not  dwell  with  tedious  minuteness  upon 
every  step  of  our  march.  It  would  tax  tho  pa- 
tience of  the  reader  too  severely.  After  six 
days'  travel  from  our  camp  of  cotton-woods,  we 
reached  the  North  Fork  of  Platte  river.  Noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice  occurred  during  this  time. 
It  was  now  the  20th  of  July.  Upon  looking 
over  my  papers,  I  found  tho  following  in  my 
diary : 

"July  20th. — I  have  now  sojourned  twenty 
days  in  the  wilderness.  And  for  what  ?  I  can- 
not tell.  Danger  lurks  in  every  step,  and  yet  I 
go  on,  and  cannot  turn  back. 

"  Is  Madeleine  Leroy  the  magnet  that  attracts 
mo  hither  ?  No,  it  cannot  be.  But  she  is  very 
comely  to  look  upon  ;  yes,  more  than  comely — 
beautiful.  And  there  is  music  in  her  voice,  too. 
When  she  speaks,  I  wish  to  hoar  no  other  sound. 
There  is  a  restless  light  in  her  eye  which  flashes 
out  at  times  like  sunlight.  I  am  always  ne^r 
her — never  tire  of  riding  at  her  side.  She  is  a 
skilful  horsewoman,  and  never  looks  more  grace- 
ful than  when  in  the  saddle.  A  charming  girl 
on  horseback  is  a  pleasant  sight,  and  dangerous 
also. 

"  21st. — I  must  think  no  more  of  Madeleine. 
I  must  fly  from  her.  It  is  dangerous  to  linger 
longer  at  her  side  ;  but  I  am  happy  only  there ; 
yet  I  talk  more  with  the  placid  Mary  than  with 
her.  1  feel  a  reserve  in  her  presence,  which  in- 
creases daily.  There  is  a  native  dignity  about 
her  that  awes  me.  I  believe  I  really  blush  in 
her  presence.  I  cannot  approach  the  subject 
nearest  my  heart. 


"  22d. — This  is  unmanly.  I  was  never  abash- 
ed in  the  presence  of  ladies  of  the  highest  re- 
finement. I  do  not  tremble  to  meet  an  enemy; 
and  yet  am  awkward  and  silent  beside  this  child 
of  nature — this  demi-savagc.    ****** 

"  Silver- Knife  is  still  with  us.  He  is  the  no- 
blest specimen  of  his  race.  He  says  we  are  now 
in  the  Sioux  country.  We  travel  with  great 
weariness.  This  morning  I  saw  a  horseman  far 
away  in  the  distance.  He  has  hovered  about  us 
ever  since.  My  telescope  tells  me  he  is  not  an 
Indian.  He  seems  an  accomplished  horseman, 
and  is  well  mounted.  What  can  he  be  doing 
nlone  in  this  hostile  region?  I  cannot  imagine." 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  the  horseman 
mentioned  in  the  diary  was  seen  slowly  approach- 
ing. As  be  advanced,  be  was  an  object  of  much 
interest.  He  maintained  his  scat  in  the  saddle 
with  case  and  dignity.  In  person  he  was  some- 
what ahove  the  ordinary  size.  His  expression 
was  grave  to  moodiness.  His  features  could 
not  justly  be  called  handsome;  but  they  were 
noble,  notwithstanding  the  deepened  color  which 
the  prairie  suns  had  lent.  In  his  dress  there 
was  no  attempt  at  gaudiness  or  show.  If  he 
had  any  peculiarity  in  this  respect,  he  went  to 
the  opposite  extreme. 

His  buckskin  frock  was  without  any  preten- 
sions to  ornament ;  but  it  had  strength  and  du- 
rability. The  same  will  apply  to  lib*  deerskin 
breeches,  and  moccasins.  His  head  was  covered 
by  a  light  fomging-cap.  A  rifle,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  proved  it  a  costly  one,  was  slung 
across  his  back.  He  wore  side-arms,  according 
to  tho  custom  of  the  backwoodsmen.  The  ani- 
mal which  bore  him  was  of  an  iron-gray  color, 
of  the  largest  proportions,  and  obviously  a  steed 
of  spirit  and  bottom. 

There  was  something  like  hauteur  in  his  man- 
ner when  he  returned  our  salutations,  and  I  felt 
that  ho  wus  a  proud,  moody  mun.  He  seemed 
startled  when  he  perceived  there  were  females 
with  ub,  and  I  thought  his  eyes  rested  longer 
upon  Madeleine  and  Mary  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  My  brow  contracted.  Perhaps  he 
noticed  it,  for  his  finely-chiselled  lips  curled  as 
if  in  scorn.  Wyandot  evidently  excited  his  ad- 
miration, for  he  proved  a  connoisseur  in  horse- 
flesh. 

"Where  is  your  camp,  stranger?"  asked 
Leroy. 

"Where  the  night  finds  mc,"  he  answered. 

"  Where's  your  companions  ?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"  I  reckon  you  don't  mean  to  tell  this  old  hoss 
that  you're  all  alone  among  these  heathen  cre- 
turs." 

"I  meant  as  I  said,  Bir.  I  havo  no  compan- 
ions— a  bravo  man  needs  none." 

"  Good  I"  exclaimed  Silver-Knife.  "  The 
white  brother  has  a  big  heart." 

"  What  keeps  you  from  being  shot  by  the  var- 
mints?" asked  Leroy. 

"lie  who  keeps  the  universe.  During  the 
time  I  have  been  a  pilgrim  in  these  wilds,  I 
have  learned  wisdom  by  experience.  I  seldom 
pass  a  night  very  near  tho  trail  left  by  emigrants 
and  adventurers.  The  Indian  naturally  looks 
for  his  human  game  there,  I  seek  haunts  un- 
trodden. When  I  lie  down  for  tho  night  in 
places  of  peril,  I  kindle  no  fire  unless  it  is  very 
cold.  Many  prefer  comfort  to  safety,  and  are 
scalped  by  the  light  of  their  own  fire.  I  do 
not,  but  am  no  coward  ;  no  man  daro  call  me 
such.  I  value  life  but  lightly,  and  it  would  tost 
me  scarcely  a  regret  to  relinquish  it ;  but  I 
would  not  die  by  the  knife  of  a  savage." 

This  was  said  in  a  voice  neiiher  condescend- 
ing nor  haughty,  but  quiet.  If  Leroy  had  been 
a  man  of  any  pretensions,  he  would  not  have 
said  so  much.  I  ^rcad  enough  of  his  nature  to 
know  that. 

"  Have  you  been  long  a  wanderer  in  this  wil- 
derness?" I  interrogated. 

The  sound  of  my  voice  seemed  to  awaken 
him  from  a  dream.  For  a  moment  his  eyes 
dwelt  upon  my  face  in  earnest  scrutiny,  and 
then  that  inexplicable  change  in  his  expression 
passed  away,  leaving  his  visage  stern,  dark  and 
moody,  as  before. 

I  had  to  repeat  the  question  before  he  appear- 
ed to  hear  it. 

"Longer  than  I  care  to  namo,"  he  replied. 

"  You  are  well  acquainted,  then,  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  an  adventurer's  life." 

"  I  am,  doubtless," 

"  And  this  life  has  its  charms  for  you  ?" 

"  Quite  as  many,  probably,  as  the  desert  had 
for  Ishmael,  or  as  the  land  of  Nod  for  Cain.  No 
matter  where,  or  in  what.  I  find  the  elements  of 


my  happiness.  It  pleased  me  to  come  here — I 
came." 

I  understood  well  the  hint  contained  in  this 
rejoinder ;  but  I  was  not  disposed  to  let  him  off 
thus. 

"  Yon  had  no  particular  object  in  quitting  the 
haunts  of  civilization,  and  coming  hither  ?"  I 
said,  looking  him  steadily  in  the  face. 

"Yes,  I  had  an  object  in  coming  here.  You 
will  ask  me  next  what  that  object  was." 

"  That  is  the  very  point  toward  which  I  was 
verging,"  I  answered. 

"  And  that  is  the  very  thing  I  shall  not  tell 
you,"  replied  he,  firmly.  "Were  I.  in  turn,  to 
ask  you  all  the  questions  you  have  put  to  me 
with  so  much  ease  and  assurance,  what  import- 
ant facts  should  I  become  the  possessor  of?"  he 
added,  after  a  little  hesitation,  and  in  rather  a 
sneering  tone. 

"  You  would  learn,  sir,  that  you  arc  in  the  so- 
ciety of  a  gentleman ;  that  his  name  is  Hartley 
Ferguson;  and,  furthermore,  that  he  is  on  a  tour 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"  And  for  what  ?"  exclaimed  the  stranger, 
with  more  iuterest  than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited. 

"  That  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  cannot  be 
very  explicit." 

"  For  the  good  reason  that  you  don't  know, 
yourself,"  retorted  the  stranger. 

"  Exactly.  But  perhaps  you  can  tell  me,"  I 
said,  ironically. 

"  Yes,  I  could  tell  you  more  of  your  own 
heart  than  you  dream  of,  and  of  your  objects 
also.  But  I  will  not.  Go  and  see  how  you'll 
prosper.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  no  one  can 
penetrate  your  motives  (if  you  have  any);  that 
you  have  no  enemies,  no  obstacles  to  overcome ; 
that  the  future  is  spread  out  smooth  Iwforc  you, 
like  this  prairie." 

The  stranger  said  this  in  a  more  serious  tone. 

"  I  like  the  '  plain  language.'  I  was  never 
good  at  enigmas.  I  am  too  well  taught  to  allow 
any  person  tu  gain  an  ascendency  over  me  by 
mysticism,  and  the  assumption  of  knowledge 
which*  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  his,"  I 
rejoined. 

The  stranger's  face  grew  darker.  The  heavy 
brows  gathered  a  deeper  frown. 

"  Young  man,  you  don't  know  what  you  arc 
saying,  or  whom  you  are  addressing.  I  am  not 
in  the  humor  for  jesting,  and  I  seldom  jest; 
badinage  will  do  for  fools,  but  not  for  men.  I 
havo  said  nothing  but  what  you  have  provoked 
mc  to  say ;  and,  I  will  add,  nothing  but  the 
truth.  1  did  not  question  you— you  questioned 
me;  and  now  you  coolly  denounce  mo  as  a  pre- 
tender— an  impostor." 

He  paused.  Then,  drawing  his  fine  figure 
erect  in  the  saddle,  and  fixicg  his  eyes  sternly 
upon  me,  added  in  a  deep  voice  : 

"  Look  at  me  ;  scan  me  from  head  to  foot  ; 
do  I  look  like  the  miserable  charlatan  you  have 
called  mc  3  Can  you  read  imjHjstor  in  a  single 
line  of  my  face  ?  If  you  say  you  can,  you  utter 
a  vile  calumny.  Do  you  suppose  a  man  created 
in  God's  image,  gifted  with  a  living  soul,  aud 
breathing  the  free  air  of  those  vast  plains, 
prairies  and  mountains,  could  become  the  petty 
pretender  you  have  represented  me  to  be  ?" 

The  bold,  noblo  bearing  of  the  man,  his  dig- 
nified yet  impetuous  language,  all  combined  to 
produce  an  effect  in  his  favor. 

"I  confess,"  I  answered,  "  that  you  havo  the 
seeruiog  of  a  man  of  honor ;  aud,  were  it  not  for 
the  knowledge  you  have  assumed  to  possess  in 
regard  to  myself,  I  would  make  your  quarrel  my 
own  against  any  odds." 

"  Well,  we  will  not  bandy  words.  It  is  of 
little  moment  to  me  that  you  believe,  or  disbe- 
lieve ;  but  with  you  it  is  not  so.  It  is  important 
for  you  to  believe  what  I  tell  you  ;  that  is,  if  I 
see  tit  to  tell  you  anything.  I  said  I  knew  more 
of  you  than  you  dreamed.  I  do.  Whether  the 
knowledge  I  possess  will  be  of  any  use  to  you, 
let  the  future  reveal.  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm 
}ou,  but — " 

"I  am  not  alarmed." 

The  stranger  bit  his  lips,  and  proceeded  : 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  alarm  you,  but  there  is 
danger  near,  the  nature  of  which  is  unknown  to 
you.  I  doubt  if  you  havo  a  knowledge  even  of 
its  existence.  I  fear  I  am  speaking  to  faithless 
ears  ;  but  time  determines  all  thiogs — lot  it  de- 
cide this.  I  shall  see  you  again.  We  shall 
meet  often — often  when  least  expected  by  you. 
Perhaps  you  will  lay  aside  a  portion  of  your 
pride,  and  feel  that  you  need  me.  Whether  I 
am  a  friend  to  you  or  an  enemy,  I  shall  not  tell. 
Be  assured  I  am  one  or  the  other.  I  am  an 
earnest  man.     I  am  either  hot  or  cold.     Upon 


any  subject  worthy  of  my  thoughts,  I  am  never 
indifferent.  There  are  but  very  few  things  in 
this  world  which  I  meddle  with.  I  am  not 
within  the  pale  of  the  world  you  have  just  left. 
I  care  nothing  about  it,  because  I  am  cut  off 
therefrom,  and  don't  wish  to  mingle  with  it 
again.  I  ask  no  questions  in  regard  to  the  lives 
of  o  her  people,  and  wish  them  to  observe  the 
same  silence  in  relation  to  myself.  I  think  I 
render  myself  intelligible.  I  warn  you  to  look 
to  your  safety  and  the  safety  of  those  with  you. 
We  part  now.  You  will  not  have  time  to  forget 
me  before  we  meet  again." 

The  stranger  bowed,  and  before  I  had  well 
recovered  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  his 
words,  ho  was  far  away. 

On  the  evening  of  tile  23d,  the  following  was 
written  in  my  journal : 

"  Evening. — We  are  encamped  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Plntte.  On  one  side  the  prairies, 
with  their  countless  acres,  stretch  out  like  the 
open  sea.  The  winds  come  creeping  softly  over 
them  to  play  solemn  dirges  in  the  low  pines  and 
the  stnnted  oaks  that  grow  by  the  water.  The 
music  is  low  and  wailing,  and  fills  my  heart  with 
memories  of  the  olden  time.  I  am  dreary,  rest- 
less, and  my  thoughts  are  incoherent ;  they 
wander  away,  and  then  return— return  to  Made- 
leine Leroy.  Yes,  my  heart  is  full  of  Made- 
leine. I  can  conceal  it  no  longer  from  myself; 
but  I  will  not  write  the  woid  that  trembles  in  the 
ink  drop  upon  my  pen.  For  the  present  let  it 
be  unwritten.  It  is  enough  that  it  is  written  in 
my  heart 

"But  this  stranger!  Who  is  he — whence 
came  he,  and  what  is  he  to  me?  This  is  anoth- 
er mystery  !  Who  may  say  it  shall  not  make 
another  chapt-  r  in  my  history  ?  But  this  is  ab- 
surd ;  my  curiosity  is  too  easdy  aioused.     I  am 

growing  weak,   credulous .    But    I   will 

forget.  The  human  will  is  omnipotent  (so  they 
say),  and  I  will  away  my  memory. 

"  He  said  something  of  danger.  I  must  look 
to  it ;  no  evil  mast  come  upuii  these  maidens. 
Would  that  i  had  questioned  him,  as  oracular 
as  he  seemed.  But  1  was  too  proud  to  do  that. 
To-night  I  must  be  wakeful.  Yonder  I  see  the 
object  of  my  solicitude;  she  smiles,  she  beckous 
to  me,  and  I  go." 

******* 

The  evening  passed  pleasantly  in  the  society 
of  Madeleine.  A  portion  of  her  reserve  appear- 
ed to  havo  been  dissipated.  I  was  also  more 
like  my  true  self  than  usual.  1  tried  hard  to 
make  myself  agreeable,  and  succeeded.  I  did 
not  take  her  hand,  for  I  remembered  how  she 
withdrew  it,  and  how  it  shrank  and  trembled  in 
mine. 

As  I  sat  by  the  fire,  I  noticed  Silver-Knife  sit- 
ting by  himself.  His  couotonume  was  gloomy 
and  sad.  I  touched  him  upon  the  arm,  but  he 
did  not  heed  me. 

"  The  thoughts  of  tho  war-chief  are  away  in 
the  big  hills,  with  the  Morning  Star  and  tho 
Singiug  Bird,"  I  said. 

*'  Tho  pale  medicine  man  is  wrong.  The 
thoughts  of  the  red  chieftain  are  here.  He  has 
read  the  signs  of  the  Great  Spirit.  The  bowl 
of  the  prairie-wolf  tells  him  of  danger  near." 

"  The  prairie-wolf  howls  because  ho  is  hun- 
gry. Why  should  the  heart  of  my  brother  bo 
heavy  ?"  I  said,  in  reply. 

"  Tho  medicine  man  is  young.  He  is  fresh 
upon  the  prairies.  He  cannot  interpret  the  signs 
which  are  plain  to  the  red  man.  Not  so  with 
Silver-Knife.  He  has  dwelt  in  the  wilderness 
from  infancy  to  ago.  He  knows  when  the  prai- 
rie-wolf speaks  of  an  enemy,  or  when  the  boding 
owl  tells  of  disaster.  'Tis  thus  the  Great  Spirit 
reveals  himself  to  his  red  children.  He  speaks 
to  the  white  man  in  written  books.  The  Indian 
cannot  read  the  books,  and  He  makes  himself 
known  to  him  in  a  different  way.  He  has  a 
language  for  all  people.  He  talks  with  them 
through  things  familiar ;  and  in  this  he  shows 
his  wisdom." 

"  It  may  be  thus.  I  will  not  presume  to  say 
how  the  Great  Spirit  shall  communicate  with 
his  red  children.  He  knows  best  bow  to  speak 
to  the  different  tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth," 
I  answered. 

"  The  prairie-wolf  has  told  the  war-chief  that 
an  enemy  is  lurking  near.  The  cry  of  the  boding 
owl  has  warned  him  of  trouble.  This  is  why 
his  heart  is  heavy." 

The  Indians  have  many  such  superstitions  as 
these,  and  I  did  not  try  to  shake  his  belief  in 
omens,  knowing  it  was  useless ;  and,  truth  to 
tell,  I  was  a  little  tinctured  with  that  leaven  my- 
self.    Pondering  upon  these  things,  I  wrapped 
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myself  in  my  blanket,  and]  placing  my  saddle 

for  a  pillow,  resolved  to  bo  wakeful. 

I  remember  keeping  my  eyes  open  for  a  time, 
and  gaging  upon  the  Btoxs,  Anally,  the  stars 
seemed  to  twinkle  dimly,  and  go  on!  like  an  ex- 
hausted candle,  Then  the  figure  of  Silver-Knife 
sitting  by  the  blaze  appeared  to  grow  indistinct 
and  funtnstlo,  until  it  was  a  dark,  undefined  ob- 
ject, having  no  outlines  but  darknesB. 

1  remember  being  aroused  from  a  pleasant 
dream  by  thu  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  lond 
shouts.  I  have  a  confused  recollection  of  spring- 
ing to  my  fret,  of  a  terrible  shock,  and  nothing 

i v.    When  the  dork,  dense  Bhadows  rolled 

back  from  the  brain,  tho  nun  was  shining.  My 
obscured  sight  graw  clear.  I  put  my  band  to 
niv  head.  My  hair  was  saturated  with  blood. 
1  raised  myself  slowly  to  a  sitting  posture,  and 
looked  about  mo.  No  person  was  in  sight.  I 
was  alone.  Scattered  around  me  were  tokens  of 
fight — an  arrow-head,  a  hatchet,  a  splintered 
ramrod,  a  pistol  broken  from  tho  stock,  and  a 
savage  stark  and  stiff. 

With  a  vagno  idea  of  the  calamity  that  had 
befallen  mo,  I  arose  to  my  feet.  The  baggage- 
wagon  was  where  I  last  saw  it,  hut  most  of  its 
valuables  were  gone.  One  of  the  mules  I  saw 
grazing  at  a  short  distance,  and,  a  little  further, 
Wyandot. 

Where  were  my  friends  ?  was  tho  query  that 
pressed  itself  upon  me  with  overwhelming  force. 
Alas  !  tho  answer  was  but  too  evident. 

I  throw  myself  upon  the  earth,  and  a  full 
Bcnso  of  my  wretchedness  and  desolation  came 
homo  to  my  soul.  All  my  buoyancy  of  spirit, 
all  my  hopes  of  the  far-st  re  telling  future,  all  the 
freshness  and  elasticity  of  youth,  seemed  gone. 
I  begged  for  tears,  but  they  would  not  come. 
O,  no  !  1  could  not  weep,  though  my  eye-balls 
were  burning.  There  is  solace  in  tears,  though 
it  be  unmanly  to  weep. 

The  breezes  that  floated  in  wavy  undulations 
over  tho  green  prairie-grass  came  like  accusing 
spirits,  to  mock  me  with  the  utter  hollowness  of 
all  human  expectations.  The  flutter  of  the 
leaves,  as  they  turned  themselves  joyously  to- 
ward the  smiting  suo,  was  to  mo  as  the  last  note 
of  a  funeral  dirge,  which  tells  us  we  shall  see  the 
face  of  the  loved  no  more.  The  monotonous 
dash  of  the  waters,  in  their  pilgrimage  to  the  sea 
and  the  haunts  of  civilization,  told  me  that  I 
also  was  to  be  a  wanderer,  seeking  the  rest  I  was 
never  to  find. 

I  heard  the  birds  sing  in  the  branches  of  the 
pines  ;  but  there  was  no  more  melody  in  their 
notes.  Tho  breath  of  the  balmy  West,  laden 
with  the  perfume  of  tho  fern,  the  wild  sage,  and 
the  thousand  flowers,  was  no  longer  grateful  to 
ray  nostrils.  The  senses  were  closed  against 
every  gentle  artifice  of  nature  to  beguile  me  of 
grief.  I  was  only  alive  to  one  consciousness — 
that  of  having  lost  something  which  had  become 
so  dear  to  mc  that  I  could  not  exist  without  it. 
I  was  selfish — I  confess  it.  My  thoughts,  my 
fears,  my  agony,  were  only  for  Madeleine.  Even 
the  good  Mary  was  forgotten  in  the  greater  so- 
licitude which  I  felt  for  her  sister. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

■WICKLIFFE. 

I  arose  and  looked  to  the  sky.  The  sun  had 
performed  three  hours  of  his  diumal  journey. 
I  had  given  way  to  unmanly  weakness,  and  sat 
down  to  lament,  when  I  should  have  girded  my 
loins  for  action. 

I  went  down  to  the  river's  bank,  drank  deeply 
of  its  cool  waters,  and  washed  the  red  stains 
from  my  matted  hair.  My  thoughts  took  a 
more  natural  tone.  Something  tangible  in  re- 
lation to  what  I  ought  to  do  stood  out  before 
me. 

I  now  looked  about  for  something  to  strength- 
en and  invigorate  my  outward  man ;  not  that  I 
felt  the  gnawings  of  appetite,  but  because  I  had 
a  purpose  to  fulfil,  and  wished  for  strength  to 
accomplish  it. 

I  found  enough  dried  bullmo  to  answer  my 
purpose,  and,  having  swallowed  with  some  ef- 
fort my  t-imple  fare,  I  was  sitting  upon  the  earth 
indulging  yet  one  moment  longer  in  the  luxury 
of  sorrow,  when  a  sound  caused  me  to  look  up. 

The  stranger,  whom  I  had  met  and  parted 
with  the  night  before,  stood  near.  He  was  hold- 
ing his  horse  by  tho  bridle,  having  approached 
unheeded. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  meet  again  before  you 
had  time  to  forget  me,"  he  Baid,  calmly. 

A  sudden  thought  crossed  my  brain,  and  I 
acted  upon  it  as  suddenly. 


Approaching  tho  unknown,  I  laid  my  hand 
quietly  upon  his  shoulder;   bul  my*  quietness 

v.. i  i  nun, mi  of  a  fixed  purpose.  With  my 
right  hand  1  pointed  to  the  smouldering  camp- 
fire,  and  tho  deserted  camp. 

"l>u  you  know  aught  of  this?"  1  asked, 
looking  him  Sternly  in  tho  eye,  while  my  voice 
was  thick  and  hoarse  with  contending  emotions. 
"  See  what  you  sit,"  he  answered. 
"  DO  not  evade  mo.  To-day  I  am  not  in  a 
mood  to  bo  trilled  with.  It  would  have  answer- 
ed yesterday,  bul  it  will  not  now.  Your  lan- 
guage of  lust  ovo  leads  me  to  suspect  you." 

"Of  what  I"  OSked  the  unknown,  in  tho  same 
unmoved  lono. 

"Of  foul  play,"  I  answered,  tightening  my 
grasp  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  In  short,  that  I  incited  the  Indians  to  attack 
and  scalp  your  friends,  I  suppose  you  mean," 
he  added. 

"  I  do  mean  that." 

"  Then  you  wrong  mo,  for  I  did  not." 
There  might  bavo  been  something  of  bitter- 
ness in  the  manner  in  which  be  uttered  this,  hut 
there  was  also  much  of  earnestness,  and  some- 
thing olso  which  1  could  not  understand  at  tho 
time. 

With  an  exclamation  of  contempt,  I  pushed 
him  from  mo,  and  turned  away. 
"  Stay  ["'  said  tho  unknown. 
I  paused. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  dol"  he  asked. 
"  You  say  you  understand  my  movements  ; 
why  do  you  ask  ?  You  arc  the  very  man,  of  all 
other  men,  who  ought  to  know  all  about  it,"  I 
retorted,  with  a  sneer;  but  he  stood  calm  and 
quiet. 

"  You  probably  intend  to  find  the  Indian  trail 
and  follow  it.  Did  you  ever  follow  an  Indian 
trail V 

"No,  I  never  did,"  I  answered,  mechanically. 
"  How,  then,  can  you  expect  to  succeed  V 
This  was  by  no  means  an  unreasonable  ques- 
tion, and  I  made  no  reply. 

"  And,  providing  you  should  follow  the  trail, 
and  come  up  with  the  Indians,  what  would  you 
do  then  V  the  stranger  continued. 
I  was  stiil  silent. 

"  You  would  probably  be  killed  and  scalped 
before  you  had  time  to  say  your  prayers." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  V  I  asked, 
doggedly. 

"  I  would  have  you  be  a  man.  Be  prudent, 
cool,  resolute,  and  by  no  means  refuse  the  help 
of  a  strong  arm  and  a  practised  eye." 

"  Where  shall  I  find  the  strong  arm  and  tho 
practised  eye,  you  speak  of?" 

"  Both  are  here,"  replied  the  stranger,  point- 
ing to  him*  elf. 

"  But  I  care  not  to  trust  you.  I  am  suspic- 
ions of  you.  Where  the  intention  is  good, 
there  need  be  no  mystery.     I  hate  mystery." 

"  No  matter  if  you  do.     Get  your  horse  and 
prepare  to  go  on  the  long  and  dangerous  trail." 
"  Then  you  really  intend  to  bear  me  com- 
pany ?" 

"  I  do,  although  it  is  likely  to  prove  a  thank- 
less piece  of  business.  See !  your  fine  animal 
is  grazing  quietly  yonder,  and  the  sun  is  far  up. 
Remember,  every  moraont  spent  in  inaction  is  a 
moment  lost." 

"  First  tell  me  your  name,"  I  replied. 
"  Wickliffe  ;  you  may  know  me  by  that  name. 
Now  get  your  horse." 

I  am  naturally  a  reflective  person.  The 
storms  which  crush  the  spirit,  and  bow  the 
stout  heart,  pass  quickly  over,  leaving  mc  calm 
as  a  6tatuc,  and  unflinching  as  iron.  Could 
one  look  into  my  soul,  he  would  still  find  traces 
of  the  tempest ;  but  upon  the  brow,  aud  in  the 
eye,  he  would  discover  no  sign. 

It  was  thus  with  me  at  that  crisis.  The  sud- 
den evil  that  had  befallen  me  and  my  friends 
had  prostrated  me  at  first,  but  two  hour's  of  re- 
flection restored  my  manhood.  I  was  strong,  if 
not  hopeful,  and  I  will  not  say  I  was  not  even 
hopeful ;  for  hope  clings  to  one  in  every  extrem- 
ity.    I  was  now  ready  to  act,  as  well  as  think. 

It  was  evident  (to  me)  that  the  catastrophe 
had  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  Indians  sole- 
ly, but  by  the  instigation  of  a  white  man. 

I  had  several  reasons  for  this  belief.  If  it  had 
been  the  work  of  savages  alone,  my  friends 
would  have  been  killed,  and  scalped  on  the  spot ; 
or,  at  least,  such  would  have  boon  the  fate  of 
some  of  them. 

The  females  possibly  might  have  been  spared, 
but  that  was  extremely  doubtful,  as  they  did  not 
scruple  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
both  sexes. 


Where  were  Silver-Knife,  Loroy,  and  Basil  ' 
If  thoy  were  Hlnin,  where  were  their  bodlc  ' 
[f  they  wore  living,  why  did  thoydosorl  mo? 

Tho  Indians  might   have  commenced    the  attack 

so  uddenly  that  tin-  females  had  been  captured 
before  a  blow  hud  been  struck,  and  I  had  been 
awakened  by  the  first  alarm.  My  friend  ,•••■ 
ing  me  fall,  and  supposing  I  bad  already  de- 
parted on  the  trail  of  .bath,  pursued  the  flying 
I'm'  in  rescue  the  captives.  All  this  Looked  reas- 
onable. I  felt  <piiU)  sure  the  whole  affair  had 
been  planned  aud  executed  by  a  white  man, 
Wltll  Q  view  to  get  Madeleine  and  Mary  into  his 
powor. 

A  white  man  had  undoubtedly  participated  in 
the  oilier  night  attack,  as  tho  severed  finger 
would  attest. 

Tho  next  query  that  arose  was,  who  is  Wick- 
liffe ?  Can  he  be  trusted?  If  he  had  not  bad 
the  usual  number  of  digits,  I  should  have  said 
no  ;  but  he  was  not  deficient  in  that  particular. 

Although  there  was  something  about  the  man 
which  marked  him  superior  to  deceit,  I  resolved 
to  watch  him.  Wicklifl'e  looked  like  a  true 
man,  and  I  could  not  but  confess  it  to  myself. 

Influenced  by  motives  which  I  could  not 
fathom,  ho  had  volunteered  to  guide  mc  on  the 
Indian  trail — a  very  difficult  and  dangerous  mis- 
sion. 

He  took  the  lead,  as  if  he  was  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal actor,  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  trail, 
at  first,  it  required  no  great  sagacity  to  find,  for 
the  imprint  of  horses'  feet  upon  tho  prairie- 
grass  was  very  legible,  bearing  away  to  the  right 
of  tho  Platte. 

Our  progress  was  not  very  rapid,  as  Wickliife 
had  to  dismount  often,  and  lead  his  horse  by  the 
bridle,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  we  were  on  tho 
trail. 

"  Some  of  your  friends  are  on  the  trail,  for  a 
certainty,"  said  he,  as  he  examined  attentively 
the  horse-tracks. 

"  How  can  you  tell  V*  I  asked. 

"By  the  iron  hoofs,"  he  replied. 

I  examined  the  ground,  and  the  imprint  of  a 
horse-shoe  was  distinctly  visible. 

"  It  is  evident,  at  any  rate,  added  Wickliffe, 
"  that  your  friends'  horses  have  gone  this  way, 
whether  they  were  in  the  saddles  or  not.  But 
it  is  my  impression  that  they  went  of  their  own 
accord,  and  as  free  men  ;  for  in  many  places  I 
notice  that  the  iron  tracks  are  not  on  the  trail, 
as  they  would  naturally  bo  had  they  been  pris- 
oners. Instead  of  following  its  windings,  they 
take  a  straight  course,  and  come  upon  it  at  the 
next  sweep.  No  person  but  an  old  trapper 
could  do  that,  or,  rather,  would  run  the  risk  of 
doing  it,  for  one  inexperienced  might  lose  the 
trail  altogether." 

This  was  cheering  news  to  me.  If  Silver- 
Knife,  Leroy,  or  Basil,  or  all  of  them,  were  in 
pursuit  of  the  victorious  party,  I  had  much  to 
hope.  In  that  case,  cunning  and  ability  were 
happily  united.  Few  backwoodsmen  could 
hope  to  succeed  where  they  had  failed.  We 
traversed  the  wide  prairie  during  the  day,  and 
encamped  upon  it  when  it  became  too  dark  to 
Bee  the  trail.  Our  preparations  for  camping  did 
not  require  much  time.  We  gathered  a  few  dry 
lirnbs,  kindled  a  fire,  ate  our  hunter's  fare,  and 
wrapped  ourselves  in  our  blankets.  Our  beasts 
fared  better  than  ourselves,  for  the  grass  was 
abundant. 

A  night  on  the  open  prairie  is  lonely  enough 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  in  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  was  placed  it  was  rendered 
doubly  so.  The  hours  rolled  solemnly  away, 
and  sleep  refused  to  visit  my  eyelids. 

The  one  idea  of  Madeleine  in  danger  was 
ever  present  with  me.  I  pictured  her  in  every 
variety  of  suffering.  I  saw  her  in  the  power  of 
savages,  toil-worn  and  bleeding.  I  saw  her 
dragged  forth  for  the  torture.  I  saw  the  lurid 
flames  licking  up  her  blood.  And  then  I  beheld 
her  in  the  power  of  a  disappointed  and  remorse- 
less libertine,  perhaps  the  very  person  I  had 
seen  at  St.  Louis  and  Westport. 

You  can  easily  imagine,  with  all  these  fancies 
crowding  through  my  brain,  my  dreams  were 
fow.  About  two  o'clock  I  sank  into  one  of  those 
slumbers  in  which  the  mind  loses  but  half  its 
consciousness. 

I  was  aroused  by  Wickliffe,  who  shook  me 
by  the  shoulder. 

"  You  have  been  groaning  in  your  sleep  for 
the  last  half  hour,"  he  said.  "  Tho  sun  is  ris- 
ing.    It  is  time  we  were  on  the  way." 

Our  breakfast  of  buffalo-meat  was  soon  des- 
patched. A  smart  ride  of  three  hours  took  us 
oil'  the  prairie  into   a  country  broken   by  hills 


and  nivineji,  Studded  with  oak,  cotton-woods, 
and  walnuts. 

Tin:  difficulties  of  the  trail  now  commenced. 
The  Indian  had  probably  covered  thou?  homes' 
feet  with  buffalo-skins  ;  and  the  iron  booft  of 
mv  iVi  ad  '  animal  ■  could  bo  no  longer  hcen. 

Wo  were  now  al  fault.  The  trail  tost  its 
individuality,  and    scattered   in   nil  directions. 

This   was    a    device    of    the    Indians    to    avoid 

pursuit. 

"  Yniir  friends  lost  tho  trail  here,  or  adopted 
the  Indian  plan,  nnd  wrapped  their  homes'  feet 
in  tho  buffalo-skins,"  said  Wieklilfe,  who  novcr 
appeared  at  a  loss  to  account  for  everything  he 
saw.  It  was  now  that  ho  evinced  his  deep 
knowledge  of  Indian  character.  No  object  es- 
caped his  attention.  A  Stone  disphu-ed,  a  spire  , 
of  grass  trodden  down,  a  bent  twig,  were  suffi- 
cient to  mark  the  trail.  But  at  first,  with  mc, 
these  things  passed  unnoticed.  By  noon  we 
reached  a  spot  where  the  Indians  hud  evidently 
camped. 

"  I  think  thoy  must  be  a  war-party  of  CVowh," 
said  my  companion.  "  The  place  which  they 
selected  for  their  lodge,  and  the  manner  of  build- 
ing a  fire,  makes  mo  pretty  certain  on  this  point. 
If  I  am  right  in  my  conjectures,  their  course  is 
towards  the  Big  Horn  river." 

Tho  cautions  of  the  pursued  party  increased 
at  every  stop.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, after  toiling  up  a  long  hill,  wc  descended 
into  a  deep  valley,  traversed  by  a  brook  of  con- 
siderable width.  The  trail  had  been  growing 
fainter  for  the  last  hour,  and  we  now  lost  it 
altogether. 

For  a  moment  Wickliffe  was  at  a  loss  ;  but 
when  he  perceived  tho  brook  his  countenance 
cleared  up. 

"  Ah !  I  see  how  it  is,"  he  said.  "  They 
have  taken  to  the  water." 

He  now  informed  me  that  this  was  a  strata- 
gem frequently  adopted  by  war-parties  to  baffle 
pursuit,  and  that  they  often  walked  in  the  bed 
of  a  brook,  or  shallow  stream,  several  miles, 
being  careful  not  to  disturb  the  stones  or  weeds 
at  the  bottom,  or  splash  the  water  upon  the 
banks.  I  had  read  of  such  things,  but  did  not 
really  think  they  were  true, — now  I  was  con- 
vinced. 

Wickliffe  directed  me  to  cross,  and  follow  up- 
on the  opposide  bank,  while  he  went  forward 
upon  the  other.  By  observing  the  signs,  we 
hoped  to  discover  when  the  trail  left  the  bed  of 
the  brook.  We  dismounted,  led  our  horses,  and 
walked  on  in  silence  for  an  hour,  without  find- 
ing any  signs  of  a  trail.  Wickliffe  now  crossed 
the  brook. 

"  Here  is  grass,"  he  said.  "  Our  beasts  are 
hungry.  Let  them  feed  here,  and  I  will  go  for- 
ward while  you  watch  them." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A   PANTHEB. 

I  hobbled  the  horses,  and  sat  down  beneath 
a  sycamore,  while  Wickliffe  went  on.  I  was 
very  weary,  and  my  eyes  were  heavy  for  want 
of  6leep.  The  monotonous  murmur  of  the 
brook,  the  leaves  sighing  in  the  soft  wind,  the 
birds  singing  in  the  trees,  soothed  my  senses  and 
lulled  me  into  a  slumber. 

What  a  pity  that,  when  the  overwrought  mind 
thus  forgets  its  burden  of  misery,  the  spell  could 
not  last  forever — that  tho  weary  soul  might  sleep 
out  the  years  of  its  eternity  without  one  interval 
of  waking ! 

Why  had  it  not  been  appointed  that  when  the 
worldly  struggle  is  over,  the  aching  lids  should 
close  in  death,  as  the  tired  child  drops  its  play- 
things and  falls  to  sleep  in  some  sunny  spot. 

Why  must  we  feel 

"  Tho  sickness,  the  nausea, 
The  pitiless  pain," 

and  that 

"  Horrible,  horrible  throbbing  ?" 

I  have  thought  of  it  nights  and  nights,  and 
wondered  why  a  living,  breathing  creature,  called 
man,  was  invoked  into  life  to  writhe  and  die  like 
a  wretched  worm. 

From  my  deep  sleep  I  was  aroused  by  a  noise 
at  my  side.  Upon  opening  my  eyes,  the  two 
horses  were  ciowding  close  to  me,  as  if  for  pro- 
tection, while  they  trembled  in  every  joint.  I 
looked  about  me,  but  could  see  no  cause  for 
alarm,  and  concluded  they  had  been  frightened 
by  some  animal  while  feeding  at  a  distance,  and 
bad  not  yet  recovered  their  spirit. 

The  sun  had  just  settled  away  behind  the  blue 
ridges  of  the  distant  Sierra,  and  the  time  of  twi- 
light had  come;  and  a  soft,  dreamy,  mellow 
twilight  it  was.     It  was  to  mo  just   what  I  had 
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pictured  an  Italian  sunset.  But  little  time  was 
allowed  me  to  please  myself  with  such  an  illu- 
sion, for  my  attention  was  again  called  to  the 
strange  conduct  of  the  horses. 

They  pressed  as  near  me  as  possible,  while 
their  expanded  nostrils,  glowing  eyes,  trembling 
limbs,  and  lew  neighs,  attested  extremest  fear. 

I  now  began  to  bo  sensible  there  must  be  a 
cause  for  such  demonstrations,  and  mechanically 
followed  the  direction  of  their  fixed  eyes  with 
mine.  Heavens  !  I  saw  a  sight  which  sent  the 
blood  tingling  through  my  veins  as  if  it  had 
been  commingled  with  atoms  of  ice.  Standing 
upon  a  branch  of  a  large  sycamore  which  grew 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook,  was  one  of 
those  animals  so  dreaded  by  all,  and  so  terrible 
to  Indians — a  panther,  large  as  a  tiger,  fierce  as 
a  hyena. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  sen- 
sations that  overpowered  me  at  that  moment, 
though  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  explain  and 
dilate  upon. 

The  eyes  met  my  gaze  like  two  living  coals 
set  in  a  seal  of  darkness,  and  emitted  burning 
sparks.  I  saw  the  hissing  jaws  open,  and  a 
tongue  like  a  heated  iron  thrust  out.  There  was 
that  peculiar  fury  and  malignity  leaping  from 
the  cat-like  visage  that  tells  of  a  purpose  too 
fixed  and  deadly  to  be  delayed. 

I  tried  to  summon  all  my  firmness,  to  look 
back  his  hate  without  flinching.  The  power  of 
my  eye  appeared  to  arrest  him  in  the  act  of 
springing.  He  turned  and  walked  back  and 
forth  on  the  limb,  with  quick,  nervous,  restless 
motions,  lashing  his  sides  with  his  long  tail,  and 
uttering  low,  threatening  growls. 

At  length  he  came  out  on  the  limb  toward 
me  as  far  as  possible,  and  stood  still,  save  a 
slight  wavy  motion  of  the  tail,  and  a  quivering 
of  the  lips.  I  knew  enough  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal  to  be  aware  that  he  was  preparing  to 
spring  upon  me.  It  was  a  fearful  moment,  and 
the  poor  dumb  Wyandot  participated  keenly  in 
the  intense  interest  thereof;  but  the  panther  did 
not  make  the  fearful  leap.  He  turned  and 
walked  back  once  more  on  the  limb,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  tantalize  and  keep  mo  in  horrible  sus- 
pense. Alter  this  act  of  bravado,  he  assumed 
his  former  attitude,  looking  more  threatening,  if 
possible,  than  before.  His  back  was  gracefully 
curved,  and  every  hair  appeared  to  stand  erect, 
while  he  gradually  and  slowly  settled  back  upon 
his  hauuehes.  I  knew  what  that  meant,  and 
brought  my  double-barrelled  rifle  deliberately 
to  my  shoulder.  There  was  a  single  white  spot 
upon  his  breast.  It  was  a  beautiful  mark,  and  I 
levelled  the  "  sights  "  down  to  it  with  a  calm 
hand. 

I  fired,  and  the  next  instant  was  prostrated  by 
a  huge,  hairy  body,  which  came  against  rae  like 
a  gigantic  ball.  With  loud  snorts,  the  horses 
ran  away  as  fast  as  their  hobbles  would  permit. 
Though  somewhat  stunned  and  confused  by  the 
shock,  I  gathered  myself  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  panther  lay  at  my  feet  in  the  last 
spasm  of  death.  I  was  standing  besido  the 
quivering  mass  of  flesh  when  Wickliffe  made  his 
appearance. 

"That  was  well  done,"  he  remarked  in  his 
usual  unmoved  manner.  "  You  exhibited  nerve 
worthy  of  an  old  trapper." 

"  What  makes  you  think  so  3"  I  asked  coolly, 
quietly  blowing  the  smoke  from  the  empty  bar- 
rel, as  though  nothing  more  than  ordinary  had 
happened. 

"  Because  I  saw  it  all.  My  rifle  has  been 
levelled  on  that  animal  for  the  last  three  min- 
utes. If  you  had  not  fired  when  you  did  I 
should  have  saved  you  the  trouble.  The  pan- 
ther is  the  most  fearful  animal  on  the  prairies, 
save  a  Camanche  or  a  Blaekfoor,"  replied  Wick- 
liffe. 

Upon  measuring  the  animal  with  my  ramrod, 
ho  was  found  to  be  about  thirteen  feet  from  the 
tip  of  the  snout  to  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Wickliffe  assured  me  it  was  one  of  the  largest- 
sized  American  panthers. 

"  Well,  what  success  V  I  asked.  "  Have  you 
found  the  trail  V 

"No,  but  I  have  killed  a  buffalo,  and  brought 
away  his  hump  in  triumph ;  so,  with  your  con- 
sent, we  will  kindle  a  fire,  and  test  our  gastro- 
nomic powers." 

We  soon  piled  a  heap  of  fagots,  and  a  cheer- 
ful blaze  leaped  up.  I  ate  with  a  better  appetite 
than  I  had  felt  for  the  two  preceding  days  ;  for 
a  buffalo  hump  is  a  delicious  morsel  fur  a  hun- 
gry man. 

Wickliffe  was  more  companionable  than  usual. 
A  portion  of  the  chilling   reserve  which  had 


characterized  him  hitherto  seemed  forgotton; 
but  he  was  still  dignified,  mysterious,  and  self- 
possessed. 

That  was  one  thing  I  had  against  him — he 
was  too  self-possessed.  It  was*  annoying,  and 
gave  me  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  to  see  a  man  so 
calm  and  self-reliant  on  all  occasions.  It  ap- 
peared like  one's  setting  himself  np  for  more 
than  he  was  worth. 

But  that  night  Wickliffe  was  modified  and 
mellowed  down  to  something  like  an  equality  ; 
and  that  loo,  without  any  effort.  In  short, 
nothing,  apparently,  cost  him  an  effort. 

I  was  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  him ; 
what  brought  him  to  the  desert;  whence  he 
came;  who  he  was;  what  he  had  been,  &c.;  but 
such  questions  he  evaded,  and  considered  im- 
pertinent. 

What  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  take  such 
an  interest  in  me  1  for  in  me  he  obviously  did 
take  an  interest.  Though  he  had  not  declared 
himself  my  friend,  I  no  longer  felt  suspicions  or 
fearful  of  him.  His  actions  had  done  more  to 
reassure  me  than  his  words  ;  for  of  words,  those 
playthings  so  cheap  with  everybody  else,  he  was 
chary. 

"  I  wonder  you  never  took  to  a  profession,"  I 
remarked,  as  we  sat  by  the  blazing  fire. 

"  What  are  professions  V  he  said  with  a  sneer. 
"  They  are  solemn  lies.  The  majority  of  pro- 
fessional men  are  miserable  quacks.  An  honest 
man  among  them  is  a  black  sheep  in  the  flock. 
It  is  so  with  the  three  learned  professions — Med- 
icine, Divinity,  Law.  Alt  stuff"— the  profession 
of  an  honest  man  is  worth  them  all." 

"  Remember,  sir,  that  I  am  a  professional 
man,"  I  rejoined,  with  some  asperity. 

"  Know  that  /  am  something  of  a  professional 
man  also,  or  at  least  was  ;  but  I  disclaim  the 
whole  of  it  now,  and  hourly  strive  to  forget  what 
I  learned  years  ago." 

"  And  wherefore  ?"  I  asked. 
"I  could  tell  you,"  he  replied,  contracting  his 
brows  darkly,  "  but  what  would  it  avail.  Med- 
ical students  are  vampires ;  they  havo  no  fixed 
principles  of  right ;  they  do  not  respect  the 
dead.  Go  into  those  horrible  shops  of  humun 
butchery,  and  see  what  I  havo  seen;  go  and  see 
miserable  tricks  played  upon  the  dead;  go  and 
see  them  insulted,  till  their  dead  hands  seem 
ready  to  lift  up  and  protest  against  the  living ; 
go  and  hear  the  remorseless  gibes,  obscene  jests 
and  rcvilings,  that  arc  poured  forth  daily  in  thoso 
festeriug  shambles." 

"  You  forget  that  I  havo  been  through  the 
mill,"  I  retorted,  with  a  forced  laugh.  "  You 
wanted  nerve,  man.  You  would  never  have  an- 
swered for  a  resurrcctiouist.  The  first  touch  of 
the  cold  human  clod  would  have  sent  you  shud- 
dering away,"  I  added. 

"Not  so,  sir,"  he  replied,  sharply.  "  To  my 
everlasting  regret,  I  ouco  performed  that  most 
terrible  of  all  midnight  operations — the  raising 
of  a  body.  I  was  not  afraid;  I  never  was  afraid 
of  the  dead.  I  can  take  hold  of  a  dead  man's 
hand  as  calmly  as  I  can  take  yours.  If  there 
was  not  a  higher  and  holier  principle  involved, 
I  could  unearth  a  human  body  as  calmly  as  I 
can  eat  my  supper.  But  there  is  something  that 
whispers  to  the  inward  consciousness,  and  says, 
'Let  the  dead  rest.'  I  have  heard  it  ever  since, 
and  cannot  turn  therefrom." 

"  Tell  me  the  story.  It  will  serve  to  beguile 
the  long  night  hours  before  us.  Anything  is 
better  than  bad  dreams." 

"I  will,"  he  answered,  "in  the-  hope  that  it 
may  forever  deter  you  from  such  practices.  Do 
not  think  I  take  pleasure  in  telling  you ;  it  is 
anything,  everything  but  that.  Like  Cardenio, 
I  cannot  bear  interruption  ;  therefore  do  not  say 
a  word  after  I  commence." 

It  was  quite  dark ;  for  the  moon  and  stars 
shone  dimly.  A  deep  stillness  settled  down  upon 
the  woody  wilds,  broken  only  at  long  intervals 
by  the  distant  bark  of  the  prairie-wolf.  The 
bright  fire  burned  fitfully,  and,  leaping  upward 
in  forked  jets,  seemed  feeding  upon  air  ;  but,  as 
the  fagots  that  gave  it  life  ciumbled  and  grew 
smaller  and  smaller,  it  took  a  steadier  and  more 
solemn  mood,  and  varied  as  Wickliffe's  story 
varied. 


CHAPTER  X. 

wickliffe's  adventure. 
"  I  waited  several  days  for  a  dark,  rainy 
night,"  said  Wickliffe.  "  But  no  dark,  rainy 
night  came.  The  sun  set  without  a  cloud.  The 
moon  came  up  serene  and  beautiful,  and  shone 
down  upon  the  new-made  grave.     The  girl  had 


slept  longer  than  Lszarus ;  for  she  had  been 
shrouded  and  earthed  a  week.  I  knew  well 
where  she  lay  ;  I  saw  them  when  they  placed  her 
there,  and  flung  the  clods  upon  her;  and  after- 
ward I  saw  them  go  there  at  mild  eventide  to 
weep.  The  mound  had  been  raised  with  great 
care.  Green  turf  bad  been  cut  and  laid  ovet  it, 
with  mechanical  nicety.  Love  could  do  no  more 
than  this ;  for  the  weepers  were  poor.  Affection 
would  have  reared  a  column  of  marble,  but  pov- 
erty sternly  forbade  it,  The  name  of  the  sleeper 
was  written  only  in  tears,  and  her  memory  em- 
balmed only  in  loving  hearts. 

I  was  thirsting  for  knowledge.  My  sharp 
scalpels  had  never  tasted  human  gore ;  I  had 
never  imbrued  my  fingers  in  human  mortality. 
I  longed  to  look  into  the  organs  of  mind,  to  trace 
aqueducts  of  the  heart  wherein  courses  the 
subtle  principle  of  animal  life,  and  examine  the 
infinitude  of  nervous  expansion  and  ramifica- 
tion. I  had  waited  long  for  an  opportunity,  and 
struggled  with  my  better  nature.  An  '  oppor- 
tunity' was  now  offered. 

It  had  been  whispered  to  me  that  she  was 
wasting  away,  and  dying.  The  thought  flashed 
through  my  mind  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning 
— the  thought  which  some  will  call  fiendish — 
to  wrest  her  from  the  grave  when  she  was  given 
over  to  the  worm.  The  suggestion  seemed  too 
cool  and  deliberate,  and  I  strove  to  banish  it ; 
but  it  was  in  vain.  I  found  myself  almost  in- 
voluntarily maturing  and  carrying  out  the  idea. 
At  first  there  was  something  terrible  in  it.  It 
was  too  much  like  waiting  for  Death,  and  en- 
couraging him  to  a  deed  which  he  was  in  no 
haste  to  accomplish.  At  length  the  idea  became 
familiar.  1  inquired  daily  of  the  villagers  if  she 
was  dead. 

Tho  struggle  was  over  at  length.  The  spirit 
went  back  to  its  origin,  and  the  earth  to  its  kin- 
dred clods. 

The  slow,  solemn  pealing  of  the  bells  startled 
me.  I  seemed  to  have  had  somo  agency  in  the 
death  of  tho  girl.  There  was  something  re- 
proachful in  the  woe-begono  appearance  of  the 
humble  mourners  as  they  passed  me  with  their 
stricken  heads  low  bent.  I  followed  the  funeral 
cortege.  I  saw  the  body  lowered  to  what  they 
destined  to  be  its  final  resting-place. 

The  prayers  said  for  the  poor  are  brief;  and 
those  were.  The  mourners  tottered  away  from 
the  sound  of  tho  falling  earth,  more  crushed  in 
appearance  than  before.  I  was  ready  to  forego 
my  purpose;  for  thoso  sobs  and  those  tears  were 
directed  at  mo. 

An  hour  over  'Wistar'  and  '  Bell '  restored 
mo  to  myself  and  iriy  purpose.  But  time  did 
not  favor  me.  I  wanted,  as  I  have  said,  a  dark 
night ;  for  the  church-yard  was  in  tho  heart  of 
tho  village,  and  I  could  not  perform  tho  deed 
without  a  mantle  of  darkness  around  me. 

Several  times  it  clouded  up  in  the  morning, 
and  I  flattered  myself  that  a  favorable  night 
would  set  in.  But  no ;  the  clouds  lifted,  the 
fine  misty  rain  ceased  to  distil,  and  the  sun  went 
down  leaving  a  clear  sky  and  starry  nights  ;  and 
tho  benign  moon  still  looked  upon  the  new-made 
grave.  For  a  week  the  shrouded  girl  waited  for 
the  worm. 

The  seventh  night  was  propitious.  Dark 
clouds  coursed  across  the  heavens,  and  a  driz- 
zling rain  came  down.  With  the  necessary  im- 
plements for  exhuming  the  body,  I  awaited  the 
hour  of  midnight  in  my  office.  Various  emo- 
tions filled  my  bosom,  as  I  paced  impatiently  up 
and  down,  and  across  my  room.  Melancholy 
sounds  crept  through  the  keyhole.  Chilly  gusts 
of  wind  sighed  fitfully  through  the  window-case- 
ments, and  made  spiteful  dashes  at  my  lamp. 
The  fire  burned  with  a  sort  of  moody  solemnity, 
and  made  uncouth  shadows  upon  the  wall,  which 
danced  about  like  living  things. 

I  tried  to  sleep  in  an  arm-chair  until  the  hour 
arrived  ;  but  I  heard  the  clock  tell  all  tho  hours, 
and,  though  I  closed  my  eyes,  the  shadows  on 
the  wall  flitted  before  me,  while  my  ears  were 
open  to  the  dirges  the  wind  seemed  singing  for 
the  departing  minutes.  * 

I  was  conscious  of  mysterious  influences, 
hitherto  unfelt,  unknown,  and  unfeared. 

Reason  came  to  my  aid.  I  thought  of  tho 
course  I  had  marked  out  for  myself,  the  great 
arcana  of  science  which  it  was  mine  to  explore ; 
and  strove  to  brush  away  the  illusion  I  had  con- 
jured into  life,  as  I  would  brush  away  cob-webs. 
The  clock  struck  twelve,  at  last,  and  I  made 
preparations  to  go  forth.  First  I  drew  on  a 
large  overcoat  (borrowed  for  the  occasion),  which 
covered  me  from  head  to  heel.  Through  the 
handle  of  the  spade  I  passed  a  handkerchief, 


which  was  made  fast  about  my  neck.  Over  this 
I  buttoned  the  capacious  coat,  which  effect  rally 
concealed  it  from  view.  Then  taking  a  chisel 
and  mallet  in  my  hand,  and  a  large  coffee-sat  k 
under  my  arm,  I  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
out  into  the  dark  midnight.  The  gusty  breath 
of  the  dreary  storm  met  me  with  a  mysterious 
chilliness,  as  if  to  warn  me  back. 

Slouching  my  hat  over  my  eyes  and  grasping 
my  implements  tighter,  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  grave-yard.  I  crossed  a  long  bridge,  keep- 
ing assiduously  in  the  middle  instead  of  on  the 
walks  at  the  sides,  for  fear  the  wind,  in  a  sudden 
fit  of  anger,  might  lift  me  up  and  dash  me  down 
into  the  tumbling  waters  beneath. 

A  thousand  whimsical  and  exaggerated  ideas 
and  fears  rushed  into  my  brain  at  once,  to  deter 
me  from  the  contemplated  deed;  but  I  was 
nerved  up  to  it.  My  thirst  for  knowledge  had 
become  a  mania,  an  impulse  capable  of  bearing 
down  anything  in  its  way. 

My  own  footfall  upon  the  bridge  had  an  inde- 
scribably hollow,  sepulchral  sound — something 
like  the  first  clods  fulling  upon  a  coffin  in  mid- 
winter, when  the  ground  is  frozen.  I  quickened 
my  pace,  and  felt  relieved  when  I  could  no  longer 
hear  the  sullen  roar  of  the  waters,  and  the  sol- 
emn echoes.  No  lights  were  gleaming  in  the 
streets,  and  none  from  the  windows,  savo  where 
friends  kept  untiring  vigils  by  the  sick.  The 
whole  village,  as  I  caught  dim  and  shadowy  out- 
lines thereof,  took  on  the  air  and  aspect  of  some 
ancient  burial-place.  I  looked  about  mo  for  tho 
ghouls  and  gnomes  that  flit  mournfully  about 
uncanny  places. 

As  I  neared  tho  last  home  of  mortality,  I  felt 
a  sickly  coldness  at  my  heart,  as  though  an  icy 
hand  had  been  laid  thereupon,  checking  its  free 
and  healthful  motions.  I  passed  tho  old  church 
where  prayers  had  been  said  over  the  girl  beforo 
they  laid  her  away  to  sleep.  In  fancy  I  heard 
the  subdued  tone  of  the  man  of  God,  and  saw 
the  bereaved  ones  pressing  close  to  tho  coffin  as 
they  came  out. 

Without  pausing  I  clambered  over  the  gate 
which  opens  only  at  the  approach  of  death. 
When  would  it  make  space  for  mo  to  enter? 
Tho  Maker  of  the  world  only  could  answer,  and 
He  was  silent ;  for  why  should  Ho  commune 
with  the  earthly  born  ? 

I  stood  among  tho  graves — I  who  hoped  one 
day  for  a  peaceful  grave.  How  dismal  that  night 
was  !  what  awful  whispers  came  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind  !  I  groped  along  cautiously,  stum- 
bling over  the  graves. 

Strange  sensatious  are  experienced  in  walk- 
ing among  the  graves  at  midnight — an  undefi- 
nablo  creeping  of  tho  flesh,  which  it  is  utterly 
out  of  my  power  to  describe.  Few  have  the 
coolness  and  courage  equal  to  the  nameless  ter- 
rors of  such  a  situation. 

I  fell  upon  a  mound,  and,  by  a  rapid  opera- 
tion of  tho  mind,  measured  it,  and  knew  it  to  be 
precisely  my  own  extended  length.  There  was 
something  revolting  in  the  consciousness  that 
my  length  corresponded  with  that  of  the  grave. 
I  sprang  from  the  wet  ground  as  though  a 
deadly  serpent  had  fastened  his  fangs  upon  rae. 
I  stood  beside  her  grave,  at  last.  I  knew  it 
by  the  new  turf  that  had  been  laid  thereon. 

It  was  the  year's  Autumn.  The  earth  was 
slightly  stiffened  with  frost  which  the  misty  rain 
had  not  yet  thawed.  This  circumstance  was 
against  me,  for  the  cut  and  approximated  edges 
of  the  turf  were  frosted  together,  and  could  not 
be  replaced  so  as  to  assume  their  present  appear- 
ance, and  would  not  until  cold  nights  had  again 
exerted  their  influence. 

I  hesitated ;  but  it  was  for  a  moment  only, 
Throwing  off — or,  more  properly,  striving  to — 
the  superstitious  fears  that  assailed  me,  as  I 
threw  off  my  overcoat,  I  strove  to  imagine  my- 
self as  calm  as  the  marble  monuments  about  me, 
or  as  those  who  slept  beneath  them. 

Upon  my  knees,  and  bending  over  the  grave 
until  my  face  nearly  touched  the  earth,  I  exam- 
ined it  a*  well  as  the  intense  darkness  would 
permit.  A  flat  stone,  vertically  placed,  marked 
the  head.  With  my  hands  I  carefully  removed 
the  turf  about  one-third  the  length  of  the  grave. 
Fortunately,  the  sods  clung  together  so  tena- 
ciously that  the  piece  was  not  broken,  but  re- 
tained its  peculiar  and  original  form. 

Grasping  the  spade  with  a  kind  of  despera- 
tion, I  forced  it  into  the  ground  with  my  foot. 
How  loud  the  harsh,  grating  u  use  sounded! 
How  it  jarred  upon  my  nerves  !  I  threw  out 
spadeful  after  spadeful,  until  out  of  breath. 
Reeking  with  perspiration,  I  paused  to  rest.  As 
I  stood  there  a  large  mastiff",  belonging  to  one 
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of  tlio  noorost  dwellings,  come  out,  and  putting 
his  fore  pa-wa  upon  the  fence,  barked  and  howled 
fin iuu -I v.  lit'  waa  targe  onough  i<>  tonr  rao 
linii)  from  limb,  and  thu  Idea  occurred  to  mo 
tlmi  such  was  lii^  [ntontion( 

Hut  I  had  moi  the  follow  eoyoral  times  in  the 
village,  ana  ho  had  always  recognized  mo  with 
n  good  iiniiii'i'ii  [eor  of  the  oyo,  a  friendly  wag  of 
the  tail,  and  a  manifest  dosire  to  cultivate  my 
friendship  ;  what,  then,  ailed  the  dumb  ercnturo, 
and  why  such  demonstrations  of  hostility  ( 

Did  he  know  I  liml  no  buHiness  there  '  li 
would  qoom  no,  for  ho  kept  up  snoh  a  dctco 
barking  and  growling  that  I  began  t<>  foav  for 
tho  safety  of  my  enterprise.  1  sat  down  upon 
the  gravo  and  romiuqed  perfectly  raotionloss,  in 
n  frame  of  mind  which  no  Living  croaturo  could 
envy — not  oven  the  dog  who  hayed  at  mo. 

After  what  appeared  an  interminable  ago  of 
suspense,  ilio  savage  mastiff  ceased  his  noise. 
Congratulating  myself  thereupon,  I  recom- 
menced operations  with  an  energy  almost  super- 
human. 

An  agonizing  fear  of  discovery,  and  its  terri- 
ble consequences,  together  with  a  feverish  wish 
to  succeed,  and  certain  unaccountable,  nameless 
terrors,  wore  sufficient  incentives  to  such  exer- 
tions. Imprisonment  and  disgrace  would  bo  the 
inevitable  results  of  detection.  1  knew  all  this; 
and  what  a  Mow  it  would  bo  for  mo  !  But,  hap- 
pily, it  was  very  dark.  And  that  moment  I 
looked  up,  and,  to  my  consternation,  the  rain 
had  teamed  to  fall;  tho  clouds  had  lifted,  and  the 
round,  full  moon  was  looking  down  upon  the 
grave  I  stood  in.  I  dropped  the  spado  in  sheer 
vexation  and  alarm.  A  score  of  tho  villagers 
mi^ht  look  out  of  their  windows  and  see  my 
operations.  My  ruin  seemed  inevitable.  What 
bhould  Idol  Should  I  steal  from  the  grave- 
yard and  leave  my  work  unfinished,  or  should  I 
risk  all  by  staying  to  accomplish  it? 

I  quickly  decided  on  the  latter  course.  The 
very  despeniteness  of  the  undertaking  gave  me 
Btrength,  and  an  irresistible  desire  to  succeed. 
My  nerves  grew  lirm,  and  my  mind  became 
calm.  I  weighed  all  the  chances  for  and  against 
mo,  and  looked  tho  danger  in  the  face  without 
flinching.-  If  I  succeeded, — exhumed  a  body  in 
the  middle  of  a  populous  village  on  such  a 
night,  within  a  stone's  cast  of  a  dozen  dwellings, 
— I  should  accomplish  a  deed  of  daring  no  other 
person  would  have  thought  of.  I  grasped  the 
spade,  and  worked  as  I  have  never  done  before 
or  since,  save  on  one  occasion,  when  I  worked 
for  life  at  a  pump,  with  a  sinking  ship  beneath 
me. 

I  had  soon  heaped  the  cold,  damp  earth  all 
around  me.  A  nauseous  odor,  oozing  through 
the  porous  earth,  came  from  a  neighboring 
grave)  the  occupant  of  which  had  been  longer 
with  tho  worm  and  winding-sheet.  O,  what  a 
sickly  savor  of  mortality !  Poor  human  na- 
ture, to  what  vileness  dost  thou  sink  at  last ! 

A  sound  indesc  ibably  hollow  and  disagreea- 
ble assured  me  that  my  spade  had  struck  upon 
the  coffin.  I  scraped  it  bare  as  far  as  the  lid 
turned  back.  Friends  had  taken  their  last  look 
of  the  dead  face  by  means  of  that  same  lid. 

This  done,  I  commenced  cutting  through  with 
the  chisel  and  mallet;  but  here  another  diffi- 
culty excited  my  alarm — my  blows  might  at- 
tract too  much  attention,  and  lead  to  my  detec- 
tion. To  avoid  this,  I  wrapped  my  handker- 
chief about  the  mallet,  which  deadened  the  reso- 
nance of  the  blows.  Tbis  expedient  answered 
my  expectation.  In  a  short  time  I  had  effected 
my  object,  and  removed  the  movable  portion  of 
the  lid.  I  iuvoluntarily  started  as  I  caught  a 
giim] ise  of  the  winding-sheet — the  dress  of 
Death. 

But  a  more  terrible  sensation  crept  over  me 
when,  stooping,  I  put  my  hand  into  the  coffin, 
and  laid  it  upon  the  cold,  cold  face  of  the  dead 
girl.  Merciful  Father  !  would  my  body  ever  bo- 
come  as  icy.  in  its  coldness  1 

With  a  half-expressed  wish  that  God  would 
pardon  what  I  was  doing,  I  wound  my  fingers 
into  the  long  blacn.  hair,  lifted  her  head  from  her 
hard  pillow,  and  dragged  her  forth.  The  aper- 
ture I  had  made  was  small,  and  it  required  all 
my  strength  to  wrest  the  body  from  the  grave. 
Once  I  thought  I  should  not  succeed;  but, 
throwing  my  arms  about  the  corpse,  I  wrenched 
it  away  with  a  suddeo  effort. 

I  laid  her  down  by  the  desecrated  grave,  and 
the  quiet  moon  and  the  twinkling  stars  threw 
their  pale  beams  upon  the  wasted  face.  How 
white  and  ghastly  it  was,  with  the  contrasted 
hair  lying  disordered  upon  the  cheeks  ! 

Conscience-smitten  and   awe-struck,  I  stood 


irn  olutOj  mill  gOZOd  upon  her  who  cuitio  forth 
'  bound    in    her    gt'ftVC-clothOB,'    though     I 

Lazarus.  Bui  11  was  no  time  for  nice  rofloi 
dons.    Thrusting  the  body   Into   the  Mick,   i 

Mil  mil  mv  attention  to  Other  niul  tors.  The 
grUVQ  WDS    tO   bo    ro-fllted,  and    nil    traces  of  i ny 

work  obliterated.  Adjusting  tho  ltd  as  well  an 
I  could,  1  threw  back  the  earth  us  fast  and  with 
as  little  noise  as  possible.  1  wan  not  long  in 
accomplishing  this  ;  then,  laying  aside  the 
spado,  l  Bcrapod   up  tho  Loose  earth  with   my 

hands,  mid  replaced  the  turf  I  had  iviiin\rd, 
with  tin'  greatest  care.  This  part  of  the  trans- 
action   required   patience   and   coolness,  and  the 

exercise  of  no  little  ingenuity.      It   was   ace 

plished  at  length,  and  1  breathed  easier.  I  ex- 
amined what  was  so  recently  u  grave  from  every 
point,  and  straightened  up  the  grass  1  bad  trod- 
den down. 

I  had  still  a  dangerous  part  of  the  business  |o 
perform — carry  the  subject  through  tho  village 
upon  my  back.  Putting  on  the  overcoat  which 
had  answered  my  purpose  so  well,  I  arranged 
my  implements  as  at  first,  and  then,  lifting  that 
Btronge  burden,  threw  it  across  my  shoulders. 

How  heavy  mortality  is! — how  the  living 
flesh  shrinks  I'nnn  it!  I  have  carried  many  bur- 
dens, but  never  one  like  that.  It  was  thin  and 
wasted  too  ;  but  tho  laws  of  gravitation  seemed 
to  act  upon  it  in  a  wonderful  degree.  I  asked 
myself  with  a  shudder  if  the  '  spirits  that  walk 
in  darkness,'  and  the  vampires  that  suck  up  hu- 
man gore,  wore  not  seated  on  my  shoulders,  to 
weigh  down  and  tantalize  me. 

That  load  of  mortality  chilled  mo ;  and  I 
constantly  changed  its  position,  the  sensation 
was  so  unpleasant. 

Once,  when  I  stumbled  and  came  near  drop- 
ping, it,  by  some  'cantraip  art'  the  bony  arms 
appeared  to  grasp  and  cling  to  me.  I  instinct- 
ively quickened  my  pace,  as  for  fear  the  uncan- 
ny beings  who  had  power  there  at  midnight, 
and  who  had  been  beholding  my  work,  and  men- 
acing me,  would  not  permit  me  finally  to  escape. 
I  reached  the  bridge  without  interruption. 
To  my  alarm,  I  saw  a  man  pacing  back  and 
forth  upon  it  like  a  sentinel.  Laying  down  the 
'subject,'  and  crouching  by  it,  I  observed  him 
for  some  time.  Once  he  came  withiu  ten  feet 
of  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  lie  flat  upon  my 
back,  and  motionless  as  stone. 

"When  nearest,   I  recognized   him.     It  was 

S ,  an  acquaintance,  who  had  evidently  had 

his  suspicions  excited  by  some  of  my*  move- 
ments, probably  by  seeing  a  fire  in  my  office  so 
late.  Perhaps  the  fellow  saw  me  go  toward  the 
grave-yard,  and  was  congratulating  himself  in 
the  idea  of  a  grand  discover)',  and  a  fright. 

Now,  as  good  luck  would  have  it,  there  was 
another  bridge,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below, 

by  which  I  could  reach  my  office.    When  S 

turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  from  me,  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  opportunity  to  walk  off*  toward 
the  other  bridge. 

A  cold  sweat  stood  on  my  forehead  when  I 
reached  my  office,  aud  I  felt  a  weary  ache  in  my 
eyes.  I  deposited  the  body  in  ii  box  prepared 
for  the  occasion.  Strange  sensations  come  over 
me  as  I  stood  there  alone  with  the  dead,  in  the 
dim  lamp-light. 

Often  since  that  night,  in  the  illusions  of 
dreams,  and  the  delirium  of  fever,  the  vision  of 
that  pale,  wasted  face,  and  the  dishevelled  waves 
of  contrasted  hair,  has  been  present  with  me.  I 
could  not  forget  them  ;  they  were  always  at  my 
pillow — ever  pictured  on  the  field  of  mental  vis- 
ion. I  have  seen  her  everywhere.  Yesterday  I 
met  her  in  the  street ;  last  night  I  saw  her  in 
dreams ;  and  I  shall  to-night.  She  never 
speaks ;  but  her  look  tells  me,  '  You  have 
broken  my  rest.' 

I  never  meet  those  who  wept  for  her,  when  I 
can  avoid  it.  I  shun  them  as  I  shun  my  ene- 
mies. They  are  my  enemies,  and  their  presence 
seems  to  accuse  me  of  some  crime.  One  of 
those  who  went  to  the  grave,  'to  weep  there/ 
had  her  eyes,  and  her  face,  and  I  never  look  at 
her.  I  feel  reproved,  guilty,  unhappy,  when 
she  is  near. 

But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this  picture. 
I  will  not  write  of  the  weary,  dreary  nights  I 
spent  over  that  poor  body.  Deeply  the  features 
became  engraved  upon  my  mcmoiy.  For 
many  weeks  I  was  alone  with  her  and  the 
scalpel.  I  sacrificed  my  best  feelings  to  my 
thirst  for  knowledge  ;  I  hardened  myself  to  the 
work ;  hut  I  shall  never  do  it  again — never 
wrest  the  dead  from  the  'still  house,'  where  lov- 
ing hearts  have  laid  them.  I  will  not  say  it  is  a 
crime ;  but  it  is  revolting. 


When  I  Bleep,  Uko  Lazarus,  iii  tho  'cave' of 
death,  and  the  '  groal  itono  '  (which  i   affiji  tfon  | 

i..  rolled  up  to  its  mouth,  Lei  resl  there  with 

my  sleep  unbroken,  save  by  the  bright  dreams 
which  eternity  may  reveal." 


I  WSJ  silent  fur  a    moment  alici    Wlckliflc  luul 

cea  ted 

"  And  you  renounced  the  profc  ",11  ol  uk  di 
cine,"  1  Boid,  at  Length. 

"  I  did,  and  have  never  taken  a  scalpel  in  my 
hand  since.  I  am  sick  of  the  traffic  in  human 
bodies.      I  wish  to  think  and  hear  of  it  no  more. 

Never  mention  it  again  to  raOj  especially  within 
hearing  of  an  Indian." 
"  Aud  why  not  before  an  Indian  I" 

"  They  would  shun  me,  ftfl  thev  would  tllQ  pCB- 

tilonce  that  walkoth  id  darkness.    They  dread 

and   hale  a  man  who  has  Violated  ll  grttVO." 

"This,"  added  WicklitVe,  after  a  pause,  "  you 
may  consider  rather  a  melancholy  story,  and,  if 
you  do  not  yet  feel  disposed  to  sleep,  I  will  re- 
late another,  of  a  different  character. 

I  hignilied  that  I  should  like  to  hear,  being  too 
restless  to  think  of  slumber.  Having  heaped 
fresh  Ingots  on  the  lire,  WieklilVe  proceeded  as 
follows  in  the  next  chapter. 

[TO    BE    CONTINnED.] 


THE   TWO  WAYS. 


Tin;   WRONG   WAY. 

"Father,"  said  a  woman  to  her  husband,  one 
morning,  "  the  boys  want  some  new  shoes." 

"Want,  want — always  wanting!"  said  the 
man,  in  across  tone.  "I've  got  no  shoes;  if 
yon  want  them,  get  them.5* 

"  I  don't  know  who  should,  if  you.  can't,"  an- 
swered the  wife,  catching  the  spirit  of  her 
husband;  and  the  spirit  once  caught,  she  car- 
ried it  dowu  stairs  into  the  kitchen,  where  Bhe 
quickly  saw  that  breakfast  was  in  a  backward 
state.  "  Sally,"  she  cried,  "  why  in  the  world 
is  not  breakfast  ready  ?  The  mornings  are  long 
enough." 

"  This  awful  green  wood !"  cried  Sally,  who 
until  now  has  been  doing  her  best,  but  catching 
her  mistress'  tone,  she  quickly  lost  her  temper. 
"  The  wonder  is  breakfast's  got  at  all,"  she 
muttered,  while  her  mistress  went  out,  and  little 
Joe  came  in  from  the  wood-house. 

"Tie  my  shoe,  Sally,"  said  he;  "the  string 
has  tripped  me  up  awfully." 

"  Go  away,"  cried  Sally,  "  and  don't  pester  me 
at  breakfast  time." 

"  Cross  creature !"  cried  little  Joe,  pouting 
and  pulling  of  his  shoe,  winch  for  mischief,  or 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  he  flung  at  the 
cat  lapping  her  milk.  The  shoe  sent  the  cat 
one  way,  and  the  cup  another,  and  the  milk  in 
a  puddle. 

"  You  mischievous  puppy  !"  cried  Sally,  giv- 
ing little  Joe  a  shake,  and  sending  him  off  to  the 
sitting-room. 

Joe,  in  a  terrible  pet,  fell  upon  his  little  sister, 
who  was  playing  with  a  woolly  dog,  a  toy  her 
auntie  gave  her,  making  it  bark  in  a  wheezy 
tone  no  real  sensible  dog  was  ever  guilty  of. 

"  Give  it  to  me/"  cried  Joe,  snatching  it  from 
her  hand;  whereupon  Susy  burst  into  an  angry 
cry.  Joe's  mother  struck  him  for  it,  and  he  set 
up  a  howl  equal  to  any  young  cub  in  a  bear's 
den ;  so  that  by  the  time  breakfast  was  ready, 
the  family  sky  was  as  dark  and  squally  as  it 
could  well  be ;  for  crossness  is  catching,  and 
"  the  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth 
ont  water." 


THE    EIGHT   WAY. 

"  Father,"  said  a  woman  to  her  husband,  one 
morning,  "  the  boys  want  some  new  shoes." 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  most  time,"  answered 
the  husband,  "but  I  can't  so  well  spare  the 
money  just  now.  I  wonder  if  I  could  not  black 
them  up  nicely,  to  make  them  answer  a  little 
longer.    Let's  see  now." 

"  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  them,  hus- 
band, said  the  wife.  "  Let  me  try  and  see  what 
a  gloss  I  can  put  on  them  ;  maybe  they'll  look 
as  good  as  new,"  and  away  she  tripped  down 
stairs  into  the  kitchen. 

"Sally,"  she  said,  "you  are  a  little  behind  in 
breakfast,  but  I'll  help  you.  No  wonder ;  the 
green  wood  troubles  you,  I'm  afraid." 

"Please  no,"  answers  Sally ;  "  I'll  fetch  break- 
fast on  the  table  in  a  minute ;"  and  Sally  stirs 
about  with  cheerful  briskness,  while  little  Joe 
comes  in  and  asks  to  have  his  shoe  tied. 

"  Iu  a  moment,  d.  nry,"  answers  Sally,  "  while 


1  run  down  and  got  some  kindlings;  your  rao 
wants  breakfast." 

"  1  .ei  „„  go,"  Bays  little  Joe  ;  "  ['II  bi  lag  ou 
mme  beauties/1  and  away  scampers  the  little 

\,*>v,   who  BOOn  returns  with  mi  armful.    "  There, 

Sully,"  in-  says,  "  won't  that  help  you  ?" 

"  Vr  .  .1.-11  ■. ," .  1 1.  ■   Sallj  ;  "  now  lei  me  tit 

youihboe;"   itnd  whil<    she  doe      it,  due    in  look- 

in  ■  al  po    |  lap] ■  m&lk. 

"I'll-.;.',  had  hoi  breakfast," said  Joo,"and 
I'll  take  up  her  cup,  Lost,  somebody  Bhould  step 
on  it  and  break  It.  Come,  passy,  go  with  mo," 
and  ho  carries  hoi  Into  the  1  Itting-voom. 

"  I*us«y  has  had  her  breakfast,"  ho  Bold  to 
1  "Now,  will  she  think  your  woolly  dog 

j.:  a  leal  (fog  J       Let's  Show  it  tO  her." 

Sissy  put  down  her  plaything,  a  little  woolly 
dog,  and  sure  enough,  pu  i,  as  soon  an  sho  saw 

it,  bushed  her  long  tail  and  backed  up  her  hack, 
just  ready  for  s  flghl  ;  bnl  pretty  soon  Bhe  BttW 
her  mistake,  and  ran  under  the  table,  as  if  aJ  ttid 
to  be  laughed  at. 

How  tho  children  did  laugh  ;  and  what  a 
pleasant  breakfast  that  was,  where  kindni  is 
the  largest  dish,  for  "pleasant  word  arc  as  0 
honeycomb — sweet  to  the  bouI,  and  health  to 
the  bones." 


DR.  FRANKLIN. 

Dr-  Franklin,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
when  following  the  business  of  a  grintor,  had  oc- 
casion to  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Boston.  In 
his  journey,  he  stopped  at  one  of  the  inns,  the 
landlord  of  which  possessed  all  the  inquisitive 
impertinence  of  his  countrymen.  Franklin  had 
scarcely  sat  himself  down  to  supper,  when  his 
landlord  began  to  torment  him  with  question-;. 
He,  well-knowing  the  disposition  of  these  peo- 
ple, and  knowing  that  answering  one  question 
would  only  pave  the  way  for  twenty  more,  de- 
termined to  stop  the  landlord  at  once,  by  request- 
ing to  see  his  wife,  children,  and  servants,  in 
short,  the  whole  of  his  household.  When  they 
were  summoned,  Franklin,  with  an  arch  solem- 
nity, said  :  "  My  good  friends,  I  sent  for  you 
to  come  here,  to  give  an  account  of  myself.  My 
name  is  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  I  am  a  printer,  of 
nineteen  years  of  age ;  reside  at  Philadelphia, 
and  am  now  going  to  Boston.  I  sent  for  you 
all,  that  if  you  wish  for  any  further  particulars, 
you  may  ask,  and  I  will  infurra  you  ;  which 
done,  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  eat  my  sup- 
per in  peace." 


BUILDING  HORSES. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  pair  of  miserable  lean 
horses,  that  looked  as  though  the  next  gust  of 
wind  would  take  them  into  the  air,  and  who 
were  already  waiting  to  have  their  understanding 
secured  by  a  few  nana,  attracted  the  attention  of 
a  wag,  while  passing  by  a  blacksmith's  shop. 
The  fellow  paused  a  moment,  and  examined 
these  objects  of  anatomy,  then  stepped  into  the 
shop,  and  gravely  accosted  its  occupant  with — 
"Do  you  build  horses,  sir1?"  "Build  horses  !" 
exclaimed  the  astonished  son  of  Vulcan,  taking 
off  his  paper  cap  and  lengthening  down  his 
round  good-natured  face — "Build  horses,  sir! 
what  do  you  mean?"  "Why,"  replied  the 
wag,  "  I  saw  a  couple  of frames  standing  at  the 
door,  and  I  thought  I'd  just  inquire." 


"What  the  world  calls  "  innate  goodness,"  is 
very  often  a  full  stomach ;  and  what  it  terms 
vice,  is  quite  as  frequently  an  empty  bread- 
basket.    So  says  a  friend  of  ours. 
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BT  MRS.   II.    M.   LAI»D   WAR-.EB. 


What  sweet  lingering  mupic  cometh 

From  the  fenland  and  the.  grove, 
Where  the  mournful  partridge  dreamcth, 

And  the  timid  lambkins  rove; 
Nature's  happy,  joyous  creatures, 

Skip  and  frisk  and  dance  about, 
For  old  Winter's  ice-ribbed  features 

Arc  thawing  oat. 
Blackbirds  in  the  croft  and  bushes, 

Pipe  and  whistle  all  day  long; 
Robins,  katy-dida  and  thrushes 

Trill  a  ceaseless,  joyous  BGDg; 
Swallows  twitter  near  the  hous-  -eaves, 

Or  in  circles  fly  about; 
Ever}-  little  throat  in  biid-dom. 

Is  thawing  out. 
Mountain-moss  ehoots  up  its  fresh  hoards 

Of  bright  oleander,  tiny  leaves, 
While  the  woodbine  ?mong  the  clapboards 

Its  long,  creeping  tendril  weaves; 
And  tho  violet  *neath  the  hedge-rows, 

Looks  with  meek  eyes  all  about — 
Every  bulb  of  Flora's  kingdom 

Is  thawing  out. 
While  the  gay  earth-fpriug  rejoices 

In  its  flowers,  and  sun,  and  song — 
Ic  its  gifts  of  leaves  and  voices — 

In  its  myriad  insect  throng, 
Does  tin:  heart-spring  bud  and  bloom? 

Do  its  drie^  leaves  freshly  sprout? 
Are  Its  chilled  and  frozen  strivings 

Thawiug  out? 

-  —  --■         ^  »  m 

Written  for  Gleasou's  Pictorial. 
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A   STORY  OF  SAVANNAH. 


JAItED      HALL. 


CHAPTER    I. 

ZEDEKIAH  JENKINS  DOWN  SOUTH. 

One  pleasant  afternoon  in  May  of  the  year 
1819,  on  the  road  leading  westerly  from  the  city 
of  Savannah,  Georgia,  was  a  lone  traveller,  who 
proceeded  leisurely  along,  gazing  carelessly  upon 
the  scenery  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 

His  apparel  was  decidedly  peculiar,  being  re- 
markably novel  and  antique  in  style,  and  pre- 
senting a  wide  difference  from  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  country  in  which  he  was  trav- 
elling. 

This  singular  personage  had  reached  a  dis- 
tance of  about  one  mile  from  Savannah,  when 
he  arrived  in  front  of  a  large  splendid  farm  resi- 
dence, which  was  situated  upon  the  southern 
side  of  the  road,  and  located  some  twenty  rods 
from  tho  street. 

The  scene  in  front  of  this  residence  was  mag- 
nificently beautiful.  The  taste  exhibited  in  the 
order  and  harmony  of  flie  ornaments,  were 
strikingly  picturesque  and  appropriate.  Trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  clean  smooth  walks,  and  vine- 
clad  arbors,  interspersed  at  regular  intervals, 
formed  an  enchanting  and  delightful  view. 

Our  hero  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance 
along  the  centre  or  maia  walk,  when  a  large, 
powerful  negro,  stepped  out  from  the  shrubbery 
on  one  side,  and  stood  directly  in  front  of  him. 

They  gazed  upon  each  other  for  a  moment,  in 
silence.  The  white  of  the  negro's  eyes  presented 
a  clear  circlo,  while,  his  chin  having  fallen  and 
his  lips  parted,  two  prominent  rows  of  ivory 
were  revealed,  exhibiting  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  ebony  -co  lored  features. 

The  object  of  the  African's  amazement  re- 
turned the  look  with  equal  interest,  then  coolly 
set  down  a  small  bundle  which  he  carried,  leaned 
partly  upon  a  stout,  heavy  cane,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Waal,  I  swow  !  if  you  aim  the  blackest  nig- 
ger I  over  saw,  then  I  hope  dad'll  whip  me  tu 
death  when  I  git  hum,  blasted  if  I  don't.  I  say, 
Cuff,  when'd  yeou  cum  deown,  hey  ?  Ha  !  ha ! 
give  us  a  grip !"  and  the  Yankee  extended  his 
hand  familiarly  toward  the  African. 

"  Guess  mas'r  am  distaken  'bout  dis  pussun  !" 
replied  tho  slave,  rallying.  "  De  indiwidual 
who  am  now  'dressin'  yer,  on  dis  'ticular  occa- 
sion, am  named  "Washington  General  La  Fav- 
ette,  after  one  ob  de  most  greatest  men  dat  ever 
libed,  so  mas'r  Ellsworth  says,  an'  he  knows  all 
'bout  dese  t'ings,  cause  he's  been  general  hesef." 

"  Whew !  yeou  don't  say  so  !  Why,  who  in 
thunder 'd  ever  tho't  yeou  wus  such  a  feller  as 
that?  But  look  a-here,  my  name's  Zedekiah 
Jenkins,  an'  when  I'm  tu  hum,  I  live  up  in 
Manchester,  in    Vcrmount.     I've  cum   deown 


here  on  a  kinder  speculation,  an*  spect  tu  make 
ray  fortin  in  'bout  tu  weeks.  Is  the  boss  ov  this 
ere  place  tu  hum  V 

"  Yes,  mas'r  Ellsworth  am  in  de  house,"  an- 
Bwercd  the  negro,  eyeing  his  questioner  with  a 
peculiar  native  expression.  "  Does  de  gemman 
want  ter  see  um  V 

"Waal,  yes,  guess  I  da!"  responded  the 
Yankee,  with  a  slight  exhibition  of  pomposity  at 
the  appellation  of  "  gemman."  "  I've  cum  clean 
down  from  Manchester  on  purpose  tu  see  him, 
and  I  calkalate  I  ain't  goin'  back  till  I  du." 

"  Washington  General  La  Fayette  would 
awail  hesef  ob  de  pleasure  ob  6howin'  de  gem- 
man whar  mas'r  Ellsworth  am." 

"That's  talkin'  'bcout  as't  should  be.  Neow 
yeou  jist  lead  the  way,  an'  Zedekiah  Jenkins  'II 
be  rite  'long.  Blast  my  eyes  if  'taint  kinder 
hansum  'reound  'beout  here.  Don't  see  no  such 
fixins  up  in  Manchester,  where  I  cum  from  ;  tu 
pesky  cold  weather,  'spose !" 

Leaving  the  Yankee  and  his  sable  companion, 
we  will  precede  them  into  the  residence,  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Ellsworth  and 
family,  who  owned  and  occupied  the  premises. 

In  a  large  airy  apartment,  or  wing-room  of 
the  mansion,  sat  three  persons — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellsworth,  and  their  only  daughter — a  young 
lady  of  about  twenty-five  summers. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  about  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  and  he  was  a  peculiar  character.  He  was 
rich — worth  at  least  half  a  million  of  dollars — 
yet  he  continually  labored  under  the  impression 
that  some  person  was  ahout  to  rob  him  of  all  bis 
property.  This  strange  idea  had  been  so  long 
uppermost  in  Ids  mind,  and  had  engaged  his 
thoughts  until  he  became  a  monomaniac  on  the 
subject. 

Aside  from  this  difficulty,  he  was  a  victim  to 
another,  which,  though  altogether  different,  had 
become  quite  as  settled  an  eccentricity  as  the 
former.  It  consisted  in  his  manner  of  speaking, 
invariably  repeating  oue  or  more  words  in  each 
sentence  two  or  three  times  in  succession,  and 
often  gesticulating  with  great  vehemence  on 
slight  provocation. 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  was  a  meek,  inoffensive  wo- 
man, and  a  devoted  Christian.  She  was  con- 
scientious to  a  fault,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a 
kind,  indulgent  parent. 

Lavinia  Ellsworth  was  n  pleasant,  intelligent, 
and  agreeable  person.  She  was  not  the  most 
beautiful  featured  lady  in  tho  world,  yet  she 
possessed  a  heart  and  soul,  far  more  valuable 
than  rubies  or  gold.  Unassuming,  quiet,  meek, 
and  affectionate,  was  Lavinia.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  shade  of  sadness  and  an  expression  of 
melancholy,  which  revealed  the  existence  of 
some  misfortune,  perhaps,  unspoken  in  words, 
yet  legibly  visible  on  her  features. 

The  family  was  engaged  discussing  some  sub- 
ject of  considerable  moment,  and  their  attention 
appeared  deeply  interested. 

"  I  cannot  love  either  of  the  gentlemen,"  ob- 
served Lavinia,  continuing  the  conversation. 
"  You  know  what  my  situation  is,  with  reference 
to  this  matter,  and  you  ought  to  know  that  when 
once  my  heart  became  enlisted,  it  would  never 
change.  I  shall  not  marry,  unless  Sidney  Win- 
ston returns — an  event  altogether  improbable." 

"I  don't  know,  husband,"  added  Mrs.  Ells- 
worth, "what  you  think  of  these  men,  but  I  am 
suspicious  that  Don  Carlos  Dubois  is  an  adven- 
turer and  an  impostor,  notwithstanding  his  flat- 
tering letters  of  recommendation.  Volney  La 
Tourette  would  be  my  choice,  if  I  were  to  cboose 
between  the  two." 

"  Yes,  yes,  it's  all  very  well  to  talk  ;  but  this 
picking  up  a  poor  husband,  so  as  to  fleece,  fleece, 
fleece  me  of  every  penny  I've  got,  in  a  setting 
out,  ain't  quite  so  nice." 

Mr.  Ellsworth  had  arisen  to  his  feet,  and  was 
about  to  continue  as  the  door  opened,  and  Wash- 
ington General  LaFayette  entered,  doffed  his 
hat,  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Mas'r,  dar  am  a  gemman  in  de  hall, — shall 
dis  pussun  conduct  de  indiwidual  in  1"  and  there 
was  a  broad  grin  on  the  negro's  face. 

"  Yes,  yeB,  yes !  Another  beggar,  I'll  bet. 
All  after  money,  money,  money  !  but  he'll  get 
none  of  mo,  They'll  ruin  me,  get  every  cent, 
cent,  cent  I'm  worth,  and  then  hang  me  because 
I've  got  no  more." 

By  the  time  this  sentence  was  concluded,  the 
slave  returned,  followed  by  Zedekiah  Jenkins, 
who  held  his  hat  under  one  arm,  his  bundle 
under  the  other,  and  with  both  hands  crammed 
into  bis  pantaloons  pockets,  he  came  smilingly 
into  the  apartment,  and  bowed  familiarly  to  Mr. 
Ellsworth. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A   VILLAINOUS    PLOT. 


In  order  to  understand  the  peculiar  relation- 
ship existing  between  Lavinia  and  her  two  ad- 
mh-er?,  we  shall  have  to  go  back  a  few  hours,  to 
the  evening  previons. 

It  was  nine  o'clock,  at  which  hour  two  per- 
sons were  seated  in  en  arbor  in  the  lawn  in  front 
of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  residence,  and  they  were  con- 
versing in  low  tones.  One  was  Lavinia,  and  the 
other,  Volney  La  Tourette. 

"  I  told  you  that  I  would,  this  evening,  give 
you  my  decision,"  observed  Lavinia,  her  left 
hand  resting  confidingly  in  that  of  her  compan- 
ion's. "  That  you  may  fully  realize  the  position 
in  which  I  am  placed,  I  will  relate  certain  inci- 
dents of  my  life.  Ten  years  ago,  while  attend- 
ing school  in  Savannah,  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  man  named  Sidney  Winston.  I 
was  then  only  fifteen  years  of  age — young  and 
inexperienced,  but  warm-hearted,  and  excessive- 
ly fond  of  society.  Our  intimacy  soon  blos- 
somed into  love ;  and  ere  we  were  awiire,  our 
hearts  hud  ripened  into  affection,  and  were 
pledged  to  each  other.  A  year  rolled  by — a 
happy,  short  year ;  yet  how  much  happiness 
there  was  crowded  into  that  period.  Those  ft*w 
days  were  the  brightest  and  shortest  of  my  life. 

"  Sidney  was  three  years  older  than  myself — 
tall,  slender  form, — frank,  open  features,  and  a 
bright,  intelligent  expression  upon  his  counten- 
ance. His  face  was  smooth  and  soft  as  a  wo- 
man's, and  his  hair  hung  in  dark  clustering 
curls  around  his  snowy  brow, 

"  We  had  managed,  thus  far,  to  keep  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  relationship  from  our  par-cnts.  My 
mother,  however,  knew  of  our  intimacy,  but  did 
not  know  the  extent  to  which  it  had  been  carried 
I  hesitated  to  tell  her,  for  fear  of  my  father,  who 
I  was  sure  would  oppose  us,  from  the  fact  that 
Sidaey's  parents  were  not  wealthy. 

"  By-and-by  the  tale  was  told,  when  father 
immediately  dispatched  a  servant  for  Sidney. 
He  came  with  trembling  emotion,  and  well  do  I 
remember  the  expression  upon  his  features,  as  he 
entered  tho  presence  of  my  stern,  indignant 
father. 

"I  wept,  and  begged  in  Sidney's  behalf,  dur- 
ing all  that  brief  interview  ;  but  my  father  was 
inexorable.  He  did,  however,  make  one  condi- 
tional promise,  which  was,  that  Sidney  could 
have  his  daughter,  when  he  was  worth  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

"  Tears  were  rolling  down  Sidney's  cheeks,  as 
he  left  the  presence  of  my  father  on  that  occa- 
sion. I  followed  him  to  the  main  hall  as  he  de- 
parted, fell  into  his  extended  arms,  and  we  wept 
together.  After  a  few  moments,  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  make  him  one  promise.  I  answered 
'  yes.  yes  !  anything,  anything !'  He  then  asked 
me  to  wait  twelve  years  for  him.  If  at  the  end 
of  that  period  I  heard  nothing  from  him,  I 
might  consider  that  he  was  dead,  and  think  of 
him  no  more,  only  as  a  dear  one  departed. 

"I  fell  down  on  my  knees,  clasped  his  right 
hand,  pressed  it  fervently  upon  my  throbbing 
heart,  and  promised  that  I  would  do  as  he 
wished.  He  quickly  drew  me  up,  kissed  my 
flooded  cheek,  poured  his  blessing  upon  me,  and 
implored  me  to  remain  faithful  during  his  ab- 
sence, and  a  moment  later  he  was  gone,  gone. 
Since  that  day  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from 
him,  yet  he  will  come  back.  I  feel,  I  know,  lie 
will  return.    Sidney  will  come  back  to  me  again. 

"  I  then  had  a  brother,  William,  who  was  one 
of  Sidney's  best  friends.  They  were  as  brothers, 
and  immediately  after  Sidney  left,  William,  who 
was  older  than  me,  attempted  to  induce  ray 
father  to  consent  that  Sidney  might  come  and 
visit  me.  The  result  of  that  interference  was  a 
fearful  scene,  and  William  was  banished  from 
his  father's  house.  Not  one  word  have  we  heard 
from  him  since  he  left  us  nine  years  ago.  God 
only  knows  where  they  are.  I  think,  however, 
that  they  are  together,  and  probably  in  Mexico, 
as  they  used  to  often  talk  of  that  country.  Thus 
you  have  the  facts  in  my  case,  and  when  I  tell 
you  that  my  affection  for  Sidney  has  never  wa- 
vered, you  will  pardon  me,  when  I  say  that  we 
can  nevor  bo  more  to  each  other  than  on  the 
present  occasion." 

At  that  moment,  a  tall,  dark  figure  crawled 
cautiously  around  one  corner  of  the  arbor, 
crouched  close  to  the  earth,  and  listened  with  ap- 
parent interest.  The  movement  was  unnoticed 
by  those  within,  and  their  conversation  was  con- 
tinued. 

"  I  honor  your  principle,"  replied  Volney  La 
Tourette,  "and  oxtol  vour  faith.    Far  be  it  from 


me  to  advise  yon  to  do  that  for  which  some  day 
you  might  he  sorry.  Henceforth  I  withdraw  my 
suit,  yet  I  shall  claim  you  as  my  friend,  and 
your  family  as  a  place  of  resort  where  I  may 
come  and  while  away  a  lonely  hour."  Never 
again  will  I  trespass,  either  in  thought  or  word, 
upon  constancy  like  yours." 

"You  shall  ever  be  welcome,"  she  responded, 
"  and  we  will  be  pleased  to  see  you  at  any  and 
all  times.  Had  not  my  heart  and  affection  been 
thus  engaged,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  I  could 
not  love  you.  This  I  am  free  to  say ;  bat  as  it 
is,  you  shall  be  numbered  among  my  dearest 
friends." 

"  Thanks !  noble  Lavinia,"  he  continued,  as 
he  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips.  "  I  am  satisfied, 
but  0  what  joy,  what  happiness,  were  I  but  the 
lucky  one  to  have  possessed  so  priceless  a  gem  ! 
'Tis  late ;  let  us  return  to  the  house." 

"  Yes,  time  has  flown  fast ;  we  will  go.  You. 
remain  with  us  till  morning,  do  you  not  I" 

"  I  think  that  I  will  return  to  the  city,  as  I 
have  some  urgent  business  to  attend  to  at  quite 
an  early  hour  in  the  morning." 

With  this  they  arose,  Lavinia  leaned  upon  the 
ana  of  her  companion,  when  they  passed  out  on 
a  circuitous  walk,  and  moved  slowly  on  toward 
the  residence. 

They  had  reached  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
two  rods  from  the  arbor,  when  a  man  stepped 
forth  from  behind  some  bushes,  near  the  path, 
and  gazed  steadily  upon  their  receding  figures. 
He  did  not  move  from  this  position  until  Lavinia 
and  Volney  had  passed  around  the  corner  of  the 
building,  and  were  out  of  his  sight.  He  then 
turned  short  upon  his  heel,  and  walked  hurriedly 
toward  the  street. 

This  man  was  Don  Carlos  Dubois,  the  other 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  rich  planter's  daughter. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few 
words  with  particular  reference  to  these  men,  ere 
we  proceed  farther  with  oar  story. 

Volney  La  Tourette  was  a  young  man  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  person  of  more  than 
ordinary  attainments.  His  countenance  was 
pleasing  and  intelligent,  and  his  features  wero 
full  and  rounded.  Black  eyes,  black  hair,  heavy 
whiskers  and  moustache,  with  a  carriage  of  per- 
son, and  grace  of  manners,  easy  and  accom- 
plished. He  was  an  excellent  conversationalist, 
and  appeared  conversant  witli  different  parts  of 
ihe  world.  His  mind  was  well  cultivated,  and 
stored  with  valuable  information.  He  had  been 
in  Savannah  four  months,  had  obtained  an  in- 
troduction to  Lavinia  Ellsworth,  at  a  social  en- 
tertainment which  they  were  both  attending,  and 
through  her  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  her 
family.  That  acquaintance  had  resulted  as  we 
have  noticed.  He  represented  New  Orleans  as 
being  his  native  home.  Of  bis  family,  wealth,  and 
connections,  he  presented  satisfactory  evidence. 

Don  Carlos  Dubois  was  a  man  of  leisure.  He 
represented  himself  as  being  a  Spanish  noble- 
man, and  brought  with  him  from  Spain  letters 
bearing  the  royal  signet.  He  was  taking  a  jour- 
ney of  the  continent,  but  having  obtained  tho 
acquaintance  of  Lavinia  Ellsworth,  he  was  daz- 
zled, either  by  her  person  and  accomplishments, 
or  the  prospect  of  the  dower  which  might  fall  to 
her  in  case  of  marriage.  He  had  been  in  Savan- 
nah six  months,  tho  last  four  of  which  he  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  Mr.  Ellsworth's,  where  he  hud 
often  met  Volney  La  Tourette. 

He  was  a  tall,  dark-complexioned  man ;  had 
bright  keen  eyes,  quick,  active  motion,  and  wore 
a  jet  black  moustache  and  imperial.  There  was 
a  vast  difference  between  the  actions  and  con- 
duct of  these  two  men.  Lavinia  and  her  mother 
were  not  slow  to  mark  the  contrast,  while  Mr. 
Ellsworth  appeared  flattered  with  the  nobleman's 
attention,  and  openly  favored  his  suit  for  the 
hand  of  his  daughter.  This  man  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Having  thus  made  an  explanation,  which  we 
think  will  give  the  reader  a  better  understanding 
of  the  characters  introduced,  we  will  now  return 
to  the  time  when  Zedekiah  Jenkins  appeared 
before  Mr.  Ellsworth  and  family,  as  was  nar- 
rated at  the  close  of  our  previous  chapter. 

The  Yankee  surveyed  the  scene  before  and 
around  him,  with  a^ool,  careless  gaze,  much  to 
the  amusement  of  Lavinia  and  her  mother;  and 
for  a  moment,  there  was  a  contracting  of  tho 
muscles  on  Mr.  Ellsworth's  face,  exhibiting  evi- 
dence that  no  little  exertion  was  necessary  to 
prevent  an  open  manifestation  of  amusement  at 
the  man's  singular  conduct  and  appearance. 
After  a  few  moments  of  delay,  however,  his  old 
habit  returned,  and  breaking  forth  into  a  fierce 
passion,  he  exclaimed  : 
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"  Well,  well,  wlmt  do  you  want  1   tf  you  have 

come  bogging,  begging,  bogging,  then  the  host 
thing  you  twin  do  ifl  to  leave.  I  won't  give  a 
copper!  Do  you  understand  1  /  won't giva you 
a  copper)  I  shall  be  ruined,  ruined  !  ruined  ! ! 
Hcforo  I  know  it,  I  mIuiII  be  a  beggar  myself. 
No,  no,  I've  nothing  to  give— not  a  penny;" 
nnd  be  waved  his  band  for  the  man  to  depart* 

"  Waal,  mow,  Square,  yeou  needn't  take  on 
po  mightily  oti'til,  an'  throw  yourself  Intll  nuttier 
such  ti  lix  ns  tbut  WUB,  on  my  Vomit  ;  'cause 
VQOU  BOB,  I'm  pleased  to  toll  yuou  thttt  I've  nil 
the  money  I  used  fur  the  prtsent  Dad  gin  mc 
ten  dollars  when  I  left  bum,  for  spendin'  money, 

mi'  'mint  morn  thnn  half  gone  this  minit." 

Lavinia  unil  her  mother  could  not  restrain 
their  mirth,  nnd  Mr.  Ellsworth  allowed  ft  flinilo 
to  reel  upon  bis  features,  when  he  asked, 

"  Who  are  you  ?  whCDQ  did  you  i-oino  from  J 
nnd  ivhftt  do  you  want !" 

"  Thar,  bluet  my  eyes,  if  you  nin't  com  in'  rite 
to  tho  p'itit.  I'll  dispose  ov  them  questions  as 
they  cum.  Fust — in,  who  are  yeou,  mennin'  me 
ov  course.  Waul,  I  shall  answer  that  in  this 
cade — by  savin',  my  iiumu's  Zedekiah  .Tonkins, 
the  flakiest  son  ov  Polig  Jenkins,  Esq.  Second- 
ary- wns — where'd  yeou  cum  from.  Ncow,  it's 
easy  null'  tu  tell  that.  All  a  feller's  got  tu  du, 
is  tu  say — Manchester,  Vermonnt.  Thirdamost, 
itt  jist  the  question  I  wanted  axed.  I've  cum 
dflbwn  hero  tu  make  my  evcrlastin'  fortin.  I 
want  tu  work,  can  du  e'euumost  anything,  from 
field-work  tu  washin'  dishes,  or  knittin*.  I've 
dun  lot's  o'  mil  tens  'foro  neow,  nn'  sole  'em  up 
in  Manchester." 

It  was  an  interesting  afternoon  at  Mr.  Ells- 
worth's, following  Zedekiah's  advent  on  the 
premises.  He  kept  them  in  one  constant  roar 
of  laughter,  even  Mr.  Ellsworth  appeared  to  for- 
get his  imaginary  trouble,  nnd  laughed  heartily. 

When  bed-time  arrived,  our  hero  was  con- 
ducted to  a  small  apartment  on  the  ground -floor, 
located  in  one  corner  of  the  mansion.  The  lower 
sash  of  the  window  l>cing  raised,  ho  could  look 
out  on  tbe  lawn.  It  was  quite  late  when  he 
went  to  the  room,  but  he  did  not  retire.  He  sat 
with  his  head  bowed  upon  the  window  easement, 
and  his  thoughts  in  a  deep  reverie.  Sometimes 
be  would  arise,  fold  bis  arms,  and  walk  to  and 
fro,  with  slow,  measured  tread. 

A  clock  struck  twelve,  still  he  bad  not  retired. 
It  was  bright  starlight,  a  cool  breeze  moved  the 
green  foliage  on  the  bushes  near  bis  window, 
passed  in  through  the  open  casement,  and  fanned 
bis  fevered  brow,  as  he  stood  gazing  forth  upon 
the  scene  without. 

Ho  then  turned  away,  undid  his  bundle,  took 
therefrom  a  small  cap,  placed  it  upon  his  head, 
and  passed  cautiously  from  the  room  out  by  the 
window.  A  moment  later  he  entered  the  arbor, 
and  sat  down. 

Half  an  hour  after  this  movement,  a  man  was 
creeping  softly  along  in  the  shade  of  the  man- 
sion, and  entered  the  building,  tlirough  an  open 
window  in  the  wing-room. 

This  man  gazed  anxiously  around  him,  then 
moved  off  into  a  hall,  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
listened.  The  stillness  of  death  surrounded  him, 
not  even  a  breath  could  he  hear.  Again  he 
moved  forward,  opened  a  door,  entered  a  bed- 
chamber, and  paused.  Here  the  sound  of  a  per- 
son breathing  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

There  was  an  interim  of  perhaps  twenty  min- 
utes, when  the  man  re-appeared  outside  of  the 
mansion,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  form  of  a 
woman,  wrapped  in  a  light  coverlet.  This  man 
had  no  sooner  set  foot  on  the  ground,  with  bis 
cumbersome  burden,  than  two  men  stepped 
quickly  forward,  and  assisted  in  conveying  the 
lady  toward  the  street. 

It  was  the  work  of  but  a  few  moments,  till 
she  was  placed  inside  of  a  covered  vehicle,  which 
stood  close  to  the  front  gate.  Two  of  the  men 
then  took  seats  inside,  while  the  third  mounted 
the  box.  As  this  last  individual  was  in  the  act 
of  gathering  up  the  lines,  a  singular  figure 
skulked  through  the  gateway,  passed  behind  the 
carriage  without  being  discovered,  and  as  the 
horses  dashed  off  toward  tbe  city,  a  pair  of  long, 
lank  legs  were  dangling  from  the  footman's  seat. 


CHAPTER  m. 

COMPLICATED. 

On  the  following  morning,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellsworth  arose  later  than  usual.  Breakfast  had 
been  waiting  some  time,  when  a  servant  was 
dispatched  to  learn  the  cause  of  Lavinia's  delay, 
she  having  not  yet  made  her  appearance. 

The  servant  returned  after  a  Bhort  absence, 


bringing  the  startling  Intelligence  that  Lavinia 
was  not  in  her  room.  Her  clothes,  which  she 
wore  the  previous  evening,  were  lying  upon  a 
chair,  where  she  had  doubtless  placed  them  her. 
Hoif  before  retiring. 

A  servant  wns  then  pent  to   the   apartment 
which  bad  been  assigned  to  Zedekiah  Jenkins, 
and   ii   moment  thereafter  bo  returned,   Statin 
tiut  the  man's  hat  and  handle  whs  there,  bui  the 
room  was  unoccupied. 

The  scene  which  followed  those  revelations 
were  startling  in  tho  extreme.  Tbe  conclusion 
to  which  they  come,  however,  wns,  thai  tho 

Yankee  bad  been  "playing  'fiosHtim" —  Q  to 
speak— and  during  the  night  bad  decamped, 
taking  I.avinia  with  him,    Mr.  Ellsworth  was 

in  a  towering  passion,  while  his  wife  trembled 
for  the  fate  of  her  daughter. 

In  tho  midst  of  tho  excitement,  Volncy  La 
Tourette  cnllcd  at  the  mansion,  lie  appeared 
completely  confounded  when  told  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  prob- 
ably effected. 

It  was  fearful  to  behold  the  pasHum  and  wit- 
ness tho  exclamations  of  unchecked  rage  with 
which  Mr.  Ellsworth  expressed  his  feelings.  lie 
stormed,  raved  like  a  madman,  and  walked  tbe 
floor,  making  the  most  fierce  gestures,  while 
Mrs.  Ellsworth  sat  the  very  picture  of  despair, 
her  low  sobs  and  moans  scarcely  audible  in  the 
din  of  her  husband's  clamor. 

About  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  after  Volncy 
came,  Don  Carlos  Dubois  arrived  with  a  car- 
riage, for  the  purpose  of  taking  Lavinia  out  on 
a  morning  ride. 

He  seemed  to  be  dumb  with  astonishment 
when  told  of  what  bad  taken  place,  and  tbe  cir- 
cumstances had  to  bo  repeated  tbe  second  time 
before  he  could  fully  understand  them. 

Mr.  Ellsworth's  overseer,  and  every  negro  on 
the  plantation  was  sumn  oued  to  appear  forth- 
with at  the  mansion.  Here  each  one  was  sepa- 
rately questioned,  yet  no  clue  could  be  obtained 
as  to  the  probable  whereabouts  of  the  lost  daugh- 
ter. There  appeared  to  be  but  one  conclusion, 
and  that  was  not  very  favorable  toward  our  Yan- 
kee friend.  After  a  more  calm  deliberation, 
they  came  to  the  decision  that  he  was  the  cause 
of  her  mysterious  disappearance. 

While  they  were  debating  upon  some  course 
to  pursue,  the  outside  door  to  the  room  where 
they  sat  was  thrown  wide  open,  and  Zedekiah 
Jenkins  rushed  into  the  apartment.  He  held 
his  cap  in  one  hand,  and  his  coat  in  the  other, 
while  upon  his  face  were  large  beaded  drops  of 
perspiration,  and  his  garments  were  dusty  and 
soiled. 

He  dropped  his  coat  on  the  floor,  tossed  his 
cap  into  one  comer  of  the  room,  threw  himself 
down  upon  a  chair,  and  caught  up  a  fan,  com- 
menced fanning  himself  vigorously,  while  his 
gaze  passed  rapidly  over  each  person  in  the 
apartment. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  the  first  to  speak  after  the 
Yankee  entered  their  presence,  and  he  said : 

"  You — you — you  scoundrel !  what  have  yon 
done  with  my  daughter  ?  Tell  me  where  she  is, 
or  I'll  kill  you  !  Don't  come  a  begging — beg- 
ging— begging  forsooth — but  to  steal  my  child. 
Where  is  she?" 

"  Waal,  thar,  square ;  yeou  needn't  go  for  to 
pitchin'  in  neow,  'cause  yeou  see  I'm  kinder 
tuckered  eout,  an'  'twouldn't  be  mor'n  half  a 
fight,  no  heow.  If  yeon'll  only  jist  wait  till  I 
git  sorter  l'ested,  I'll  take  yeou  wonsc  at  back 
holt.  I  consider  I'm  pretty  good  at  that.  But, 
Lor/  !  I'm  all  gin  eout ;  I  couldn't  run  nuther 
minit,  tew  save  my  life  ;"  and  the  Yankee  con- 
tinued diligently  with  his  fan. 

"Tell  where  you  carried   Miss  Ellsworth!" 

exclaimed    Don   Carlos,  gruffly,  and    with    a 

haughty  gesture,  "  and  not  sit  there  like  a  fool !" 

Zedekiah  gave  the  speaker  a  peculiar  glance, 

but  made  no  reply. 

"  Lot  the  man  have  time  to  rest ;  he  looks  fa- 
tigued," interrupted  Volney  La  Tourette. 

"  Yes,  I  should  think  he  would  be,"  growled 
Don  Carlos,  evidently  displeased  at  Volney's  re- 
mark. 

The  latter  bit  his  lip  slightly,  yet  took  no 
further  notice  of  the  ill-feeling  exhibited. 

"  I  don't  egzactly  understand  what  yeou're 
drivin'  at,"  observed  the  Yankee,  "  but  I  reckon 
Zedekiah  Jenkins  has  run  'beout  as  narrer  a 
chance  for  bis  life  as  ever  he  did  afore.  If  dad 
an'  mam  only  knew  on't,  wouldn't  thoy  bawl 
some  1  Yeou  never  saw  mam  cry,  did  yeou  ? 
Waal,  she's  the  awfullest  cretur  tew  cry  yeou 
ever  saw  or  hern  tell  ov.  She  cries  all  over  to 
wonst,  an'  yeou  can  hear  her  plain  from  eour 


i leown  trw  tho  village,  a  good  i  toon  mile 

an'  a  hull." 

"Well,  well,  well!"  interrupted  Mr.  EIU- 
woith,  Impatiently.    "  We've  liosrd  enongli  of 

that.  Do  you  know  any  thing  about  whaTfl  my 
daughter  is  '?  She  was  stolon — stolon*— stolen 
from  me  last  night,  and  I'd  'hop  th<  man  who 
did  if  Into  mined  meat  if  I  COOld  find  him." 

"  Neow  yeour  talkin'Kcnn'hly  ;  butdod  rot  my 
ptctor  If  I  know  anything  'bont  the  darter.  Ii 
tuk  mo  ovory  minit  ov  the  time  m  takeoftreo1 

myself,  nnd  I  nun  near  BtOppItt'  in  it  at  that, 
noon  I  toll  yaon>" 

"  What  we  with  to  have  explained,"  remark- 
ed Volney  La  Tonretto,  pleasantly,  "is, what 

happened  to  yon  lust  night  after  you  irOTOSbown 

in  your  bod*chamber,  or  room  where  you  were  to 
sleep." 

"  Ah,  y-e-s  !  Mister  Whntsyourname,  I'll  du 
hi,"  continued  tho  Yankee,  with  another  sly 
glance  aroand  the  room.  "  Illast  my  eyes,  if  I 
knew  what  yeou's  at  'fore.  Waal  yeou  see,  I 
went  tu  bed  only  I  didn't.  I  set  deown  by  the 
winder  an' got  tu  thinkin'  ov  hum,  nn' nil  the 
folks  up  thar  what  I  used  tu  know.  Then  I  got 
tu  locikin'  eout  ov  the  winder.  'Twnn  sorter 
mooindiiny.  so  I  tuk  my  cap,  put  it  on  and 
crawled  tout  ov  the  winder,  leavii'  mv  Sundy- 
go-tn-meetin'  hat  in  the  house,  thinkin.-  as  heow 
the  du  inighteu  wet  the  nap  an'  spile  the  'hole 
thing,  knowin'  I'd  catch  fits  when  I  got  bum  fur 
doin'  it.  Arter  I  got  eout  I  went  intu  a  little 
house  all  cuvered  with  leaves  an'  sat  deown. 
Dcn't  know  heow  long  I  staid  thar  'cause  I  got 
'sleep.  Then  a  feller  jist  stuck  a  rag  intu  my 
mouth  till  I  thought  he'd  chuck  mc  tu  death.  I 
gag'ed  like  all  creation  but  couldn't  spew  the 
tarnnl  thing  eout.  The  upshot  ov  the  matter 
wns  I  wus  tuk  clean  away  off,  an'  'spectedlwns 
goin'  tu  bo  killed  ;  didn't  calkalate  I'd  ever  see 
hum  agin.  Howsumever,  I  got  away  from 
them  an'  run  like  a  streak  o'  greased  lightnin' 
clean  bore  ;  that's  why  I'm  all  cuvered  with  durt 
an'  flutteration." 

At  this  moment  Lavinia,  the  lost  daughter, 
entered  the  apartment ;  her  hair  was  disheveled, 
her  dress  disordered  and  ill  fitting,  but  rushing 
across  the  room  she  fell  into  the  arms  of  her 
mother.  Then  followed  a  thrilling  scene — a 
scene  in  which  all  took  an  active  part  except  the 
Yankee.  He  continued  to  fan  himself,  entirely 
heedless  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  apartment. 
When  the  excitement  had  somewhat  subsided, 
Lavinia,  by  request  of  her  father,  related  the  in- 
cidents which  had  befallen  her  since  the  hour  of 
her  retiring  on  the  previous  evening.  Her  nar- 
rative was  as  follows : 

"  I  was  awakened  in  the  night  by  a  bandage 
being  bound  tightly  across  my  mouth.  I  was 
terribly  frightened  yet  could  not  speak,  and  for  a 
few  moments  I  thought  I  would  smother  in 
spite  of  all  I  could  do.  My  captor  was  a  large, 
strong  man,  and  he  handled  me  as  though  I 
were  a  child.  I  was  rolled  up  in  a  coverlet  and 
carried  from  the  house.  When  outside,  there 
were  two  other  men  who  assisted  in  carrying 
me  to  a  covered  vehicle  of  some  sort,  when  a 
tew  moments  thereafter  I  felt  the  motion  of  the 
carriage,  and  realized  that  I  was  being  taken 
away,  by  whom  and  where  I  could  form  uo  idea. 
It  seemed  but  a  very  short  time  till  the  carriage 
stopped,  and  I  was  taken  out ;  yet  the  blanket 
was  so  wound  around  me  that  I  could  not  see  or 
scarcely  breathe.  I  was  carried  into  a  bouse,  up 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  into  a  room  where  I  was 
placed  on  a  bed.  I  heard  a  woman's  voice,  and 
could  detect  angry  expressions.  A  few  mo- 
ments afterward  I  heard  the  door  closed  with  a 
violent  slam,  and  locked.  Immediately  there* 
after  I  was  released  from  my  uncomfortable  po- 
sition, and  ordered  to  dress  myself.  I  found  that 
I  was  in  a  small,  well  furnished  apartment,  and 
with  me  was  a  young  woman  of  about  my  age. 
To  all  my  inquiries  she  would  give  no  answer, 
but  maintained  a  sullen,  indifferent  appearance. 
The  clothes  which  were  provided  for  me  were 
those  which  I  now  have  on,  yet  I  was  thankful 
for  even  them.  Five  minutes  after  I  was  dressed 
I  heard  loud,  boisterous  voices,  seemingly  in  the 
hall  or  room  below,  followed  by  considerable 
tumult.  While  I  was  listening  to  learn  if  pos- 
sible the  cause,  there  was  a  sudden  crash,  and 
the  door  leading  into  our  room  was  torn  from 
its  hinges.  The  same  moment  a  man  stood  in 
the  apartment,  and  in  either  hand  he  held  a  pis- 
tol, while  his  look  and  movements  were  fierce 
and  determined.  One  wild,  defiant  glance  he 
cast  around  him,  then  bade  me  take  his  arm  and 
follow.  I  needed  no  second  bidding,  and  as  we 
passed  down  the  stairs  we  were  confronted  by 


two  men,  but  my  rondurtor  raising  Nil  weapons, 

threatened  M wltlj  instant  dcatlvlf  thoy  dared 

to  oppose  iiim  in  bin  passage  from  the  botuo. 
TI  o  b  weapons,  nnd  the  language  of  bira  who 
hi  Id  i '  em ,  'I'  sred  tho  passage,  and  I  breathed 
more  freely  when  I  stepped  on  tho  itdcwallc  out 
into  the  Htr*-«'t .    My  bravo,  gcncroui  conductor, 

< oil  me  to  a  hotel,  where  I  was  made  tis 

comfortable  as  my  muntion  would  ullow.  From 
that  house  I  was  brought  home  in  a  carriage, 

a« mpanfod  by  him  who  rescued  me  from  tin* 

hands  of  my  enemies." 

"  Who — who  was  tbe  man  '.  and  where  i«  he  ? 
I  would  nee  him.  Yew,  I  would  sec  him  !"  ox- 
cloimed  Mr  Ellsworth,  rubbing  hid  bandit  to- 
gether and  moving  uneasily  in  bin  chair.  "  Ho 
Khali  be  rewarded — rewarded.  Dcmme,  be  shall 
be  rewarded  !    Where  is  he?" 

With  a  smile  Lavinia  approached  the  Yankee, 
who  immediately  arose  nnd  offered  her  his  arm. 
She  accepUd  it,  and  together  they  moved  up  in 
front  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  Tbe  moment  Lavinia 
could  command  her  voice,  she  remarked  : 

"  This  is  the  gentleman  who  rescued  mo,  and 
under  whose  protection  I  have  been  ablo  to  re- 
turn home  in  safety." 

"  Your — your  reward  shall  be  ample.  I  say, 
Mr. — Mr.  Jenkins,  your  reward  shall  bo  ample, 
ample!"  and  the  speaker  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  Yankee  with  a  hearty  shako. 

"  Waal,  neow,  square,  yeou'r  a  fust  rate  chap, 
an'  if  ycou'll  be  after  doin'  tu  things  which  I 
shall  mention  hereafterways,  then  I'll  call  it 
quits,  an'  won't  ax  any  money  ov  yeou  either." 

"Name — name  it!  Demmc,  name  it,  sirl" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Ellsworth,  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  settling  the  affair  without  the  expense  of 
money.     You  have  my  promise." 

"  Allow  mc,"  interrupted  Lavinia,  still  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  the  Yankee,  "  to  prosent 
to  you  my — long — lost — brother  William." 

Had  a  bombshell  burst  in  that  Apartment,  it 
would  not  have  caused  more  sudden  excitement, 
than  did  this  simple  announcement.  Its  effect 
was  powerful  upon  the  mother,  who  sprang  for- 
ward, and  hung  weeping  around  her  son's  neck. 
The  father  sat  back  on  his  chair,  and  swayed  to 
and  fro  like  a  man  in  distress ;  while  the  amaze- 
ment of  Volney  La  Tourette  and  Don  Carlos 
Dubois  can  be  better  imagined  than  described. 

The  moment  that  the  Yankee  who  was,  but 
now  Wiiliam  Ellsworth,  had  exchanged  greet- 
ings with  his  father  and  mother,  and  renewed  it 
again  with  his  sister,  he  stepped  forward,  and, 
grasping  Volney  La  Tourette  by  the  hand,  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Sidney  I  Sidney  I  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here, 
though  I  discover  that  you,  like  myself,  have 
returned  in  disguise.  If  you  would  hide  from 
me,  you  must  change  those  eyes.  SiBter  La- 
vinia, this  is  Sidney  Winston ;  and  father,  my 
reward  for  services  rendered,  are,  that  you  will 
bless  them,  and  receive  me  back  as  your  son." 

One  moment  there  was  a  frown  upon  Mr. 
Ellsworth's  features,  but  the  next  it  had  disap- 
peared, and  he  returned  the  fervent  pressure  of 
Sidney's  hand,  and  bid  his  own  son  a  hearty 
welcome. 

William  then  turned  toward  Don  Carlos  Du- 
bois, and  pointing  significantly  at  the  door,  said  : 

"  There,  sir  villain,  is  the  entrance  by  which 
you  probably  entered  this  room.  If  yon  remain 
three  minute*  longer,  I  will  forcibly  eject  you. 
Your  rascality  is  all  known.  I  rode  to  town 
last  night  on  the  same  carriage  which  conveyed 
you  and  your  two  accomplices,  together  with  my 
sister.  Your  scheme  was  shallow,  ill-planned, 
and  bunglingly  executed." 

Don  Carlos  Dubois  required  no  urging,  but 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  apartment,  followed 
closely  by  the  toe  of  Mr.  Ellsworth's  boot. 

It  was  remarkable  what  a  change  took  place 
in  the  affairs  of  that  family  during  the  short 
space  of  a  few  hours.  Tbe  day  began  with 
tears,  sadness  and  mourning,  and  ended  by  feast- 
ing, hilarity  nnd  the  greatest  enjoyment. 


AN  EMBRYO  WHALEMAN. 

The  MontUy  Rose  says:  "Passing  tlirough 
Nantucket  last  summer,  we  stopped  at  an  out-of- 
the-way-house  for  a  drink  of  water.  As  wo  ap- 
proached the  half-opened  door,  we  beheld  the 
following  scene,  which  excited  our  risibility  at 
tbe  time  to  a  considerable  extent.  An  urchin, 
some  six  years  old,  had  fastened  a  fork  at  the 
end  of  a  ball  of  yarn  which  his  mother  was 
holding,  which  he  very  dexterously  aimed  at  an 
old  black  cat  quietly  dozing  in  the  corner.  Puss 
no  sooner  felt  the  sharp  prick  of  the  fork,  than 
she  darted  off  in  a  jiffy,  while  the  experimenter 
sung  out  in  high  glee,"  "  Pay  out,  mother,  pay 
out ;  there  Bhe  goes  through  the  window  V 
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VIEW    OF   BLOCK    ISLAND    FORT,    ON   THE   MISSISSIPPI   RIVER. 


BI^OCK    ISLAND    FORT. 

Such  a  rude,  hut  firm  and  almost  impregnable 
structure  as  our  artist  has  sketched  for  us  above, 
is  bat  one  of  the  many  well-known  defences 
whose  partial  rains  are  still  to  be  found  all  along 
the  batiks  of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  on  ona  of 
which  this  of  Block  Island  is  situated.  It  stands 
on  the  brow  of  one  of  the  bold  bluffs  that  strike 
tho  voyager  with  wonder,  reminding  him,  in  a 
moment,  of  what  he  lias  rend  or  may  have  seen 
of  the  castles  along  the  precipitous  banks  of  tho 
Rhine.  The  extreme  tower  beetles  over  the 
bank,  as  if  it  would  maintain  its  post  even 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  "  Father  of 
Water*.  The  scenery  above  is  suggestive  of  the 
varied  life  which  this  magnificent  river  ever  pre- 


sents to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  There  is  wild- 
ness,  vastness,  and  a  rugged  strength  in  it,  asso- 
ciated rather  with  nature  than  man,  that  is  tho 
best  record  of  the  ages  through  which  this  gi- 
gantic stream  has  run  its  course.  The  rapids 
seen  nearly  opposite  the  fort  are  of  common  oc- 
currence in  the  upper  part  of  the  Mississippi, 
and,  with  the  bluff  on  which  the  fort  itself  stands, 
stamp  the  picture  at  once  as  belonging  to  the 
Par  West  of  the  country.  If  the  walls  of  this 
brave  old  fortress  could  speak,  what  stirring  tales 
of  barbarity  and  endurance,  of  inhumanity  and 
sacrificing  courage,  of  hardihood  and  suffering 
would  they  not  tell !  But  such  landmarks  remain 
in  few  places  now;  they  are  vanishing  with  the  red 
men  whoso  hostilities  rendered  them  necessary. 


JED  DO. 

The  capital  of  Japan  must,  at  this  particular 
moment,  have  unusual  aitractions  for  all  midi-rs. 
In  one  respect,  it  is  a  sort  of  second  Venice,  the 
city  for  its  whole  extent  being  intersected  with 
canals  and  ditches,  with  sucli  branches  in  this 
direction  and  that  as  are  necessary  for  more  per- 
fect intercourse.  The  city  is  located  on  the 
south-east  shore  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Jcddo,  and  its  population 
has  been  estimated  all  the  way  from  700,000  to 
1,500,000.  The  bridge  fccii  in  the  engraving 
fairly  represents  the  means  of  transit  from  oi-e 
quarter  of  the  city  to  the  other.  Jeddo  is  the 
chief  and  hngest  city  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  ) 
and  tho  residence  of  the  Emperor.     It  is  not 


laid  ont,  for  obvious  reasons,  with  tho  regularity 
of  most  of  the  other  cities,  the  canals  and 
bridges  rendering  it  impossible ;  yet  its  streets 
are  long  and  clean,  and  as  wide  as  anight  be 
looked  for.  Fires  are  frequent,  because  the 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  of  two  stories. 
Here  are  several  convents  and  public  buildings  ; 
the  Emperor's  palace  is  spacious,  and  occupies 
a  large  tract  of  ground.  Until  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  Japan  through  the  operation  of 
our  new  treaty  with  that  empire,  nothing  can  be 
written  in  detail  of  ife?  capital,  or  tho  amount  of 
its  business.  Its  li arbor  is  spacmns,  and  large 
ships  may  come  up  with  ease.  The  bridge  in 
the  engraving  is  called  Nippontas,  and  is  the 
principal  one  in  the  city. 


VIEW    OP   JEDDO,   THE    CAPITAL    CITY    OF    JAPAN. 
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1IKNUY  A.  HAM,,  KHQ. 

Vor  the  information  of  thoso  of  our  nnmo 

readers  who  nro  nol  personally  acquainted  with  tho 
ontorpriting  young  man  with  whoso  likeness,  we  pro- 

mnt  them  in  this  number,  WO  propose  I"  give  D  bl'tof 

outline  of  his  history,  since  ho  engaged  in  tlic  India 
Rubber  business,  which  wo  know  cannot  full  to  inter- 
est all,  an  it  shows  the  result  »il'  enterprise,  indomi- 
table enorgy  and  sagacity  well  united  and  applied. 
Mr.  Hull,  during  tho  year  1806,  came  horo  from 
New  fork,  (where  bo  had  spent  the  two  yours  pre- 
vious,) ami  commenced  the  indta-Rubboi  and  Guttn- 
Percha  business  directly  in  thu  moo  of  oompotition 

which  would  have  dissuaded  u  man  of  loss  energy 
fromattempting.it;  but  by  well  directed  efforts  to 
his  legitimate  business,  bo  was  enabled  to  live,  and 
entered  the  disastrous  year  of  1857  with  encourage- 
nu'tit  that  tho  worst  had  passed,  and  confidently 
nought  for  tho  business  to  which  his  efforts  entitled 
him.  The  scarcity  of  money  and  other  causes  over 
whieh  ho  hud  no  control,  combined  to  render  the 
business  of  that  year  hut  little  more  satisfactory 
ilmn  that  of  tho  preceding,  and  with  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  now  year  he  resolved  to  open  some 
channel  through  which  he  could  start  the  business, 
and  make  it  remunerative,  With  this  resolution  ho 
tailored  with  renewed  zeal,  and,  dnring  the  summer 
of  that  your,  succeeded  in  perfecting  a  Gas  Balloon, 
which  mot  with  an  unprecedented  sale,  and  from 
which  ho  realized  quite  a  fortune.  Our  rouders,  es- 
pecially in  Mow  Kngland,  will  recollect  that  these 
Balloons  wore  carried  into  almost  every  household, 
and  every  conveyance,  of  any  nature,  which  left  this 
city,  carried  them..  It  was  impossible  to  meet  tho 
demand  for  them,  although  many  persons  were  em- 
ployed night  and  day,  incessantly,  in  preparing 
them.  They  were  really  beautiful,  and  a  credit 
to  the  inventor.  Encouraged  by  tho  result  (which 
was  far  more  profitable  than  he  anticipated)  of  this 
invention,  and  wishing  to  become  familiar  with  tho 
manufacture  of  Indiu-llnbher  fabrics  in  Europe,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  importing  their  produc- 
tions if  tlioy  were  adapted  to  this  market,  Mr.  Hail 
wont  there ;  and  as  tho  trip  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, wc  copy  an  account  of  tho  same  from  our  well- 
known  cotemporary,  tho  Boston  Journal: — "Mr. 
Hall,  the  senior  member  of  the  enterprising  firm  of 
Henry  A.  Hall  &  Co.,  dealers  in  India-Rubber  and 
Gutta-percha  goods  at  146  Congress  street,  recently  made  a  trip  to 
Europe  aud  back,  which  for  dispatch  we  are  inclined  to  think  is 
without  a  parallel.  He  left  Boston  for  Liverpool  August  25th, 
per  steamer  Niagara ;  arrived  in  Liverpool  September  4th ;  spent 
u  day  in  Liverpool,  and  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  passed 
two  days,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  two  days  more. 
He  returned  to  Liverpool  and  took  passage  in  the  same  steamer 
for  home,  reaching  Boston  September  24th,  having  been  absent 
from  home  less  than  a  month.  This  was  a  business  trip,  and  per- 
haps is  no  less  remarkable  for  the  amount  of  business  transacted 
than  for  its  quickness.  Mr.  Hall  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  ap- 
pointment of  selling  agents  for  Charles  Mackintosh  &  Co.,  the 
celebrated  India-Rubber  manufacturers  of  London,  and  for  other 
prominent  manufacturers  in  London  and  Paris,  thus  securing  un- 
turpasscd  facilities  for  the  business  of  his  firm."  Since  that  time 
his  business  lias  rapidly  increased,  and  now  extends  into  every 
part  of  the  Union  ;  aud  his  present  facilities  for  supplying  India- 
Kubber  or  Gutta-Percha  goods  of  American  or  English  manu- 
facture, together  with  the  basis  on  which  his  trade  is  estab- 
lished, places  him  in  a  position  where  he  fears  no  competition. 
We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  the  present  number  of  the  Pictorial,  which  partially 
enumerates  the  different  articles  of  utility  which  are  now  manu- 
facturing from  India-Rubber  and  Gutta-Percha. 


to    be  employed,  ha"   suitable    iiccotmnndatiuiiM   for 

her  crew  and  passengers,  and  if*  In  a  condition  to 
warrant  the  belief,  'bin  she  may  he  ascd  in  naviga- 
tion as  ii  steamer  with  safety  to  life,  and  that  all  tho 
requirements  of  law  in  regard  to  fires,  boat*,  pumps, 

llOBe, life-preservers,  Hum* I  other  thing*  are  eitrc- 

fully  complied  with  ;  and.  If  they  deem  it  expedient, 

they  may  direct  the  veKsej  to  be  pui  in    motion,  mid 

mny  adopt  any  other  suitable  means  to  tent  her  suf- 
ficiency, and  that  of  her  equipment  The  want  of 
thoso  wreckers,  properly  furnished,  i«  neatly  felt; 
and  it  would  bo  for  the  interest  of  underwriter!  to 
make  them  as  plenty  an  possible. 


HENRY    A.   HALL,   ESQ. 

A  WRECKING  VESSEL. 

The  frequent  disasters  we  are  called  upon  to  record  along  our 
coasts,  to  vessels  overtaken  by  sudden  galea  or  striking  upon 
reefs  and  rocks,  renders  the  engraving  of  the  craft  furnished  the 
reader  below,  of  more  than  common  interest.  She  has  a  remark- 
ably square  bow,  and  a  flat  bottom,  so  that  her  draft  may  be  as 
light  as  possible,  and  her  hold  upon  the  water,  when  engaged  in 
her  work,  as  strong  as  it  could  be  made.  The  loss  so  recently  of 
the  steamship  Hungarian,  brings  the  necessity  of  such  vessels 
vividly  to  mind.  When  help  was  sent  for  in  this  case,  none  was 
to  be  had  until  the  gale  had  spent  its  force ;  whether  from  fear 
or  inability,  has  not  been  so  plain.  The  very  name  of  a  craft  of 
this  character  suggests  saddening  reflections.  It  seems  lament- 
able that  such  aids  in  the  business  of  navigation  are  needed.  We 
involuntarily  think  of  widows  and  drowned  men,  of  shapeless 
corses  washed  ashore,  and  costly  merchandize  made  the  play- 
thing of  the  wild  sea.  To  remedy  the  greatly  increased  dangers 
from  steam  navigation  within  our  inland  waters,  and  along  our 
coasts,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1852,  providing  that  the  duly 
appointed  inspector  should,  each  year,  within  his  own  district, 
carefully  inspect  the  hull  of  each  steamer  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective districts  and  employed  in  the  carriage  of  passengers,  and 
shall  satisfy  themselves  that  every  such  vessel  submitted  to  their 
inspection  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  service  in  which  she  is 


TIIK  (J»AT. 

A  gentleman  who  had  taken  an  active  sliare  in 
the    rebellion    of  1815,   after   lie-    buttle  ol    I'ivkIoii, 

escaped  into  the  West  highlands,  where  :■  lady,  a 
near  relative,  afforded  hire  on  asylum.  A  faithful 
Servant  conducted  him  to  the  month  of  the  CttVO,  and 
furnisher!  him  with  an  abundant  store  of  provisions. 
The  fugitive  crept  in  at  a  low  aperture,  dragging 
hi*  stores  along.  When  ho  reached  a  wider  tmd 
loftier  expanse,  he  found  some  obstacle  before  him. 
lie  drew  in  dirk,  but  unwilling  to  strike,  lent  ho 
might  take  the  life  of  a  companion  in  seclusion,  be 
stooped  down,  and  discovered  u  goat  with  her  kid 

%■',        stretched    on    the  ground.      He    soon  perceived   that 

ihe  animal  was  in  great  pain,  and,  feeling  her  body 
mid  limbs,  ascertained  that  her  big  wits  fractured. 
Ho  bound  it  up  with  his  garter,  and  offered  her  a 
share  of  the  bread  beside  him  ;  hat  she  stretched  out 
her  tongue,  as  if  to  apprize  him  that  her  mouth  was 
parched  with  thirst.  lie  gave  her  wider,  which  she 
^  took  readily,  and  then  ate  some  bread.     After  mid- 

^\      night   he   ventured   out  of  the  cave  ;  all  was  still. 
lie    plucked  an    ormfull    of  grass    and    cut  tender 
twigs,  which  the  goat  accepted  with  manifestations 
of  joy   and   thankfulness.    The    prisoner   derived 
much   comfort  in  having  a  living  creature  in  this 
dungeon,  and  bo  caressed  and  fed  her  tenderly.  Tho 
man  who  was  intrusted  to   bring  him  supplies  fell 
sick  ;  and  when  another  attempted  to  penetrate  into 
the  cavern,  the  goat  furiously  opposed  him,  present- 
ing her  horns  in  all  directions,  till  the  fugitive, 
hearing  a  disturbance,  came  forward.     This  new  at- 
tendant giving  the  watch-word,  removed  every  doubt 
of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  amazon  of  the  recess  obeyed  her 
benefactor  in  permitting  him  to  advance.     The  gentleman  was 
convinced,  that  had  a  band  of  military  attacked  the  cavern,  his 
grateful  patient  would  have  died  in  his  defence. 

The  devices  of  the  goat  to  hide  her  young  from  the  fox  are 
very  remarkable.  She  discerns  her  enemy  at  a  great  distance, 
conceals  her  treasure  in  a  thicket,  and  boldly  intercepts  the 
formidable  marauder.  He  seldom  fails  to  approach  the  place 
where  the  kid  is  crouching,  but  the  dam,  with  her  horns,  receives 
him  at  all  points,  and  never  yields  till  spent  with  fatigue  and 
agitation.  If  a  high  crag,  or  stone,  Bhould  be  near  when  she 
descries  the  fox,  she  mounts  upon  it,  taking  her  young  one  under 
her  body.  The  fox  goes  round  and  round,  to  catch  an  oppor- 
tunity for  making  a  spring  at  the  little  trembler,  and  there  have 
been  instances  of  his  seizing  it ;  but  the  goat  thrust  her  horn6  into 
his  flank  with  such  force  as  to  be  often  unable  to  withdraw  them, 
and  all  three  have  frequently  been  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of 
the  precipice.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  goats  know  their 
progeny  to  several  generations,  and  each  tribe  herds  together  on 
the  hills,  or  reposes  in  the  cot  in  separate  parties. 

If  you  would  cease  to  worry  about  "hard  luck,"  get  the 
pleurisy.     Nothing  shows  the  emptiness  of  wealth  like  pain. 
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G  LEA  SON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
WHERE  I  WOl'IiO  RESIDE. 


BY  NELLIE   ATflERTOy. 


You  a^k  me  where  I  would  re?idc ; 

If  in  some  lordly  hall, 
Or  in  some  stately  mansion, 

Near  rushing  waters'  jail; 

If  I  would  live  in  castle  fair, 

Or  in  some  cottage  home, 
Half  hid  beneath  the  clustering  vinai, 

Where  care  can  never  come ; 

If  I  would  choose  America, 

Or  Italy,  or  Spain; 
If  I  would  live  fair  freedom's  child, 

Or  own  a  monarch's  chain? 

I  futn  would  live  in  Italy, — 
Home  of  earth's  direst  one; 

I'd  seek  my  pleasure  and  my  joy, 
Beneath  her  ardent  sun. 

I  love  her  dark-eyed  daughters, 
Her  proud  and  earnest  sons ; 

She  boasts  the  loveliest  rivers 
Of  all  that  sparkling  run. 

I'd  choose  a  lovely  cottage  home, 
Near  soma  fair,  laughing  stream, 

Whose  silvery  rippling  seems 
Like  voices  in  a  dream. 

O,  Italy!  bright  Italy! 

The  fairest  spot  on  earth ; 
Alas!  on  thy  bright,  lovely  shores 

Fair  freedom  ue:er  had  birth  ! 

The  only  thing  that  bids  me  not 

Turn  my  life-bark  to  thee, 
Is,  tliou  art  still  in  servitude, 

Thou'rt  not  yet  wholly  true'. 


THE  CORSAIR  AN!)  PRIVATEER, 


A  TALE   OF  THE   LAST   WAR. 


[concluded. J 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

A      STARTLING      INCIDENT. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day,  a  ter- 
rible thunder  storm  hud  burst  upon  the  Atlantic, 
and  had  raged  with  fearful  and  unabated  fury 
for  several  hours.  The  rain  fell  in  unceasing 
torrents,  mingling  the  waters  of  heaven  with  the 
briny  spray  of  the  ocean  waves,  which  dashed  in 
maddening  fury  high,  as  if  to  rear  their  snowy- 
crested  tops  into  the  blackened,  frowning  hea- 
ven above.  The  lightning  was  frequent,  and 
its  flashes  intensely  vivid.  The  thunder  burst 
in  fearful  and  incessant  peals  from  above,  and 
rolled  heavily  away. 

The  pirate  schooner  under  close  reefed  top- 
sails was  driven  with  feaiful  velocity  over  the 
mountain  waves  ;  now  borne  on  the  very  crest 
of  a  towering  wave,  high  aloft ;  now  sinking 
into  the  trough  of  the  sea,  while  high  above  her 
reared  the  snowy  crests.  Yet  like  a  feather  6he 
rode  the  waves,  and  seemed  to  scorn  their  tu- 
multuous fury.  In  the  cabin  of  the  Black  Vul- 
ture, upon  the  couch,  with  her  faco  buried  in 
her  hands  and  in  a  posture  half  reclining,  was 
Clara  Wildon.  She  had  always  experienced 
during  a  thunder  storm  the  most  abject  terror, 
and  was  now  more  dead  than  alive  with  fear. 
At  every  flash  of  lightning  that  lit  the  cabin 
from  its  two  windows,  at  the  stern  of  the 
schooner,  she  would  start,  and  an  involuntary 
exclamation  of  fear  escape  her  lips.  Each  suc- 
cessive peal  of  thunder  would  send  a  feaiful 
shudder  through  her  frame.  Her  sufferings 
during  that  terrible  storm  were  intense ;  alone, 
with  no  endearing  friends  around,  imprisoned, 
and  tossed  upon  the  raging  waters  in  that  frail 
vessel,  which,  every  succeeding  wave  that  bore  it 
on,  threatened  with  destruction.  She  had  but 
thrown  herself  upon  the  couch,  when  suddenly, 
at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  was  heard  a  loud  knock. 
She  started  to  her  feet,  but  did  not  approach  the 
door, — "  0,  God  !  if  that  should  be  him  !"  she 
exclaimed,  wringing  her  hands,  while  hor  face 
betrayed  the  wildest  terror.  Another  knock. 
With  a  faltering  step  she  approached  the  door. 
"  "Who  is  here  V  she  inquired  with  deepest  agi- 
tation in  her  voice.  "  Fitz  Alwyn,"  was  the 
answer  returned  from  without.  Clam  turned 
the  key,  and  F.tz  Alwyn  entered.  He  closed  the 
door  and  locked  it.  "  Miss  Wildon/'  said  he, 
advancing  toward  her,  "I  have  come  with 
words  which  I  fear  to  speak.*' 

"  Mercy  !  is  the  schooner  in  danger "?  Is  it 
that,  Fitz  Alwyn  V  she  exclaimed,  as  she  seized 
his  wrist  with  a  convulsive  grasp.  The  tone  of 
her  voice  was  fearful ;  for  the  words  of  Fitz  Al- 
wyn had  created  in  her  imagination  a  sudden 
thought  of  a  terrible  nature. 


"  Xo,  it  was  not  that,"  said  he,  suppressing  a 
slight  smile  that  forced  itself  to  his  lips,  at  her 
vehement  words  and  look  of  ft  or  with  which  she 
regarded  him.  "  I  have  to  tell  you,  Miss  Wil- 
don, that  Seymour  has  resolved,  to  see  yon.  I 
can  no  longer  stay  him.  He  will  lie  here  within 
a  short  few  moments.  I  have  stayed  him  till 
now,  to  farther  a  plan  I  have  in  view.  For 
your  sake  I  would  have  stayed  him  longer,  but 
could  not.  He  has  resolved  to  see  you,  and  I 
could  as  well  withhold  a  hungry  tiger  from  his 
prey,  when  about  to  spring  upon  it,  as  Seymour, 
when  he  has  resolved.  You  must  see  him  ;  but, 
in  God's  name,  receive  him  with  a  slight  as- 
sumed show  of  courtesy,  if  you  value  ought 
your  life.  Promise  me  that,  Miss  Wildon,  for 
your  own  sake,  and  I  will  thank  you  V 

"  Never !  Fitz  Alwyn.  To  you,  for  the  care 
you  manifest  in  my  behalf,  I  am  sincerely  thank- 
ful. Your  advice,  given  as  yon  gave  it,  for  my 
welfare,  I  cannot  accept.  Never  will  I  assume 
a  falsehood,  in  word  or  in  bearing.  Xo,  Fitz 
Alwyn,  I  scorn  and  abhor  William  Seymour  ; 
and  with  scorn  and  abhorence  will  I  greet  him, 
though  the  worst  should  befal  me."  Her  form 
diluted  with  excitement,  and  her  eyes  flashed 
with  unwonted  lire  as  she  ended.  Her  spirit, 
determined  woids,  and  manner  struck  Filz  Al- 
wyn with  surprise ;  he  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
doubt  them  ;  but  a  gaze  at  her  now  glowing 
face,  a  glance  at  her  firm  closed  lips  convinced 
him  her  words  were  not  merely  spoken,  but 
sealed  with  determination. 

"If  this  be  your  mind — if  this  is  your  resolve, 
may  heaven  protect  jou  from  the  power  of  the 
pirate  Seymour,"  said  he  in  a  voice  that  be 
trayed  fear  for  her  safety.  "  Here,  Miss  Wildon, 
take  these,  they  may  be  of  service  to  you ; 
quick,  Seymour  is  already  at  the  door."  He 
spoke  suddenly,  and  in  a  hurried  manner,  at  the 
samd  time  tendering  to  Clara  a  pistol  and  a  dag- 
ger. She  stalled  back  at  the  sight  of  the 
weapons.  "  Nay,  take  them,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn, 
in  an  earnest  manner,  "they  will  at  least  save 
you  from  dishonor,  if  you  fear  to  use  them  in 
your  defence.  Conceal  them  quickly,  in  the 
name  of  heaven.  If  this  should  fail,  the  dagger 
will  at  least  be  tiue,"  said  he,  as  Clara  took  the 
weapons  with  fear  and  trembling. 

A  slight  rap  was  at  that  moment  heard  at  the 
door. 

"  Remember,  Miss  Wildon,"  said  Fitz  Alwyn 
in  a  low  tone,  "  I  shall  be  near  you ;  if  he  offers 
violence,  fire  the  pistol — if  you  fair  to  fire  upon 
him,  fire  at  random.  I  shall  hear  the  report, 
which  will  be  the  signal  for  that  which  will  draw 
his  attention  from  you  on  the  instant.  His  con- 
duct here  will  determine  whether  ho  or  I  is  the 
master  of  this  vessel." 

He  now  approached  the  door  and  opened  it. 
The  buccaucer  chief  entered  ;  a  smile  was  upon 
his  face.  He  advanced  toward  the  trembling 
Clara,  and  knelt  with  one  knee  bended  at  her 
feet. 

"Monster!  kneel  not  at  my  feet,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  tone  that  spoke  the  deep  scorn  and 
loathing  wiih  which  she  beheld  him. 

Had  he  knelt  upon  a  writhing  viper  and  felt 
its  deadly  sting  at  his  vitals,  the  pirate  would 
not  have  started  quicker  to  his  feet,  than  he  did 
at  the  words  of  the  maiden  before  him.  Mor- 
tification and  rage  were  depicted  on  his  face. 

"Monster! — ha!  This  was  not  the  appella- 
tion I  had  thought  to  receive  from  you,  proud 
one,"  said  he  in  a  bitter  tone,  while  a  smile  of 
feaiful  expression  rested  upon  his  lips.  "  Fitz 
Alwyn,  how  is  tills  ?"  he  turned,  but  Fitz  was 
gone.  He  turned  to  Clara  !  his  gaze  was  ficni- 
like  and  fearful.  He  spoke  in  a  bitter  ironical 
tone,  "if  you  have  no  other  term  for  me,  proud 
beauty,  why,  call  me  monster ;  I  like  the  term, 
it  suits  me  well,  as  you  will  find  it  does.  Let 
me  hear  it  again  from  those  pouting,  ruby  lips, 
ere  I  taste  their  sweets.  Speak  once  more  the 
mild  term,  pretty  one.  I  see  how  it  is,"  in  an 
altered  voice,  "  I  have  been  the  dupe  of  Fitz 
Alwyn.  But  bitterly  will  he  repent  the  hour  he 
played  me  false."  The  dark  eye  of  the  pirate 
gleamed  fiercely  bright  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
face  was  wrought  with  dreadful  passion.  "  He 
played  me  false ;  but  it  matters  not,  since  he 
and  }rou,  proud  beauty,  arc  in  my  power.  What 
was  his  purpose,  I  know  not,  but  it  has  availed 
him  naught.  He  has  wrought  his  doom.  Yuu, 
too,  shall  know  your  fate  ;  you  are  mine — and 
neither  Heaven  nor  hell  shall  snatch  you  from 
my  grasp.  Mine,  in  spite  of  earthly  power, 
Clara  Wildon."  Terrible  was  the  voice,  and 
terrible  the  look  of  the  buccaneer  as  he  spoke. 
He  advanced  a  stop  towards  Clara,  extending 


his  hand  as  if  to  grasp  her.  She  shrunk  from 
his  approach. 

"Touch  me  not,  thou  fiend  in  form  of  man  ! 
Advance  one  step  nearer  to  me,  at  your  peril," 
she  said  in  a  spirited  voice,  casting  at  him  a  look 
of  scorn.  The  threatening  danger  of  her  situa- 
tion had  roused  within  her  a  courage  to  confront 
it,  she  knew  not  she  possessed.  Her  eves  flashed 
bright  as  she  gazed  at  the  fiend  before  her.  He 
stood  silent  for  a  moment ;  her  manner  and 
words  confounded  him.  Gazing  at  her  an  in- 
stant, he  sprang  toward  her,  while  a  derisive 
laugh  escaped  his  lips.  Quicker  than  thought 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  pistol,  and  aimed 
it  at  his  breast.  He  sprang  to  its  very  muzzle, 
but  quick  as  lightning  darted  back.  He  saw 
the  meaning  attitude  of  the  maiden;  the  pistol 
aimed  at  his  breast ;  he  laughed  not  again.  He 
saw  she  was  not  the  easy  victim  he  thought. 
And  he  muttered  a  curse  as  he  gazed  upon  her — 
foiled,  and  at  her  mercy.  One  movement  of  her 
finger  would  wing  a  bullet  to  his  heart.  He 
moved  slightly : 

"Approach  one  step  nearer  me,  William  Sey- 
mour, and  you  peril  your  life,"  said  Clara  in  a 
firm  tone,  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  his  breast. 

Seymour  ground  his  teeth  in  rage,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  with  hellish  fire. 

"  Am  I  to  be  thus  baflied,  and  by  a  woman  ? 
No,  by  all  the  gods  !  I'll  not,"  he  exclaimed  in 
a  voice  of  fury.  "  I  dare  the  danger."  He  made 
a  sudden  furious  spring  toward  her.  The  click 
of  the  pistol-lock  was  heard,  but  the  pistol  miss- 
ed its  tire.  Seymour  grasped  the  weapon  and 
dashed  it  to  the  floor.  "  Ha,  ha — you  are  foil- 
ed, and  are  yet  mine,"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
burst  of  savage  joy,  as  he  grasped  her  form  in 
his  arms. 

She  struggled  in  vain  to  free  herself  from  his 
grasp,  when  she  suddenly  drew  from  her  bosom 
the  dagger  given  her  by  Fitz  Alwyn.  She 
raised  tho  glittering  blade  above  his  head.  He 
released  her  from  his  hold,  and  started  back 
but  the  point  of  the  weapon  aimed  with  fatal 
precision  slightly  pierced  his  breast,  and  he  fell 
to  the  floor.  At  that  very  instant  a  flash  of 
lightning,  intensely  vivid,  lit  the  cabin,  and  the 
fearful  light  seemed  to  linger  for  a  moment 
there.  The  flash  was  followed  instantaneously 
by  a  tcrritfic,  deafening  peals  of  thunder ;  as 
though  the  very  heavens  were  rent  asunder. 
Clara  uttered  an  exclamation  of  terror,  and  sank 
almost  fainting  to  the  couch.  Seymour  started 
involuntarily,  as  though  with  fear.  Hardly  had 
the  terrible  burst  of  the  thunder-peal  smote  his 
ear,  ere  the  cracking  aud  rending  of  timbers 
were  heard,  and  on  the  instant  a  fall  and  crash, 
that  shook  tho  vessel  to  its  very  keel.  So 
heavy  was  the  crash,  that  it  seemed  to  rend  the 
schooner  in  every  joint.  With  a  sudden  bound 
he  sprang  from  the  cabin,  and  darted  up  the 
companionway  to  the  deck.  The  sight  that  met 
his  gaze,  drew  from  him  an  oath  and  curse  too 
fearful  to  repeat.  The  mainmast  of  the  schoon- 
er had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  was 
shivered  from  its  head  to  the  deck.  The  long 
Tom  was  torn  from  its  carriage,  and  was  half 
buried  in  the  deck.  The  bulwarks  on  the  star- 
board quarter  for  a  number  of  feet  had  been 
ripped  up,  and  three  of  the  guns  lost  overboard. 
Two  men  lay  crushed  beneath  a  portion  of  the 
mast.  They  had  met  with  a  sudden  and  terrible 
death,  and  their  mangled  bodies  struck  the  crew 
with  horror  as  they  gazed  at  them.  Such  was 
the  scene  that  Seymour  beheld.  With  an  oath 
he  fiercely  ordered,  "  All  hands  to  clear  the 
wreck."  Hardly  had  the  order  died  upon  his 
lips,  ere  a  cry  from  the  look-out  of  "  Sail-ho  !" 
smote  his  car. 

"  To  windward,  on  our  starboard  bow,"  was 
the  answer  returned. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    FEARFUL    COMBAT. 

Turning  his  eye  in  that  direction,  Seymour 
saw  through  the  storm  a  schooner,  with  reefed 
topsails',  bearing  down  and  not  a  mile  distant, 
he  ordered  a  glasB,  and  springing  into  the  fore- 
rigging  levelled  it  at  tho  approaching  sail.  He 
suddenly  exclaimed : 

"By  all  the  gods  !  I  should  know  that  craft. 
'Tis  the  Flying  Arrow — my  brother's.  The 
furies  seize  him !"  he  exclaimed  fiercely  as  he 
sprang  to  the  deck.  "  He  is  bearing  down, 
thinking  wo  are  in  danger,  to  ofter  aid,  which, 
were  I  sinking,  I  would  not  accept  from  him. 
Curse  this  wreck — were  it  not  for  this,  I  would 
put  to  the  test  the  speed  of  the  Flying  Arrow. 
I  would  leave  the  wake  of  the  Black  Vulture 


for  her  to  plough,  till  her  keel  should  wear  away 
in  the  pursuit.  He  knows  not  my  craft ;  the 
fiends  be  praised  for  that." 

The  approaching  schooner  was  now  within 
half  a  mile,  aud  bearing  down  with  the  wind's 
speed.  A  few  moments  more  brought  her  with- 
in hailing  distance  ;  yet,  no  voice  of  hail  was 
heard.  On  she  came,  dashing  aside  the  salt 
spray ;  her  bows  now  buried  to  their  head  in  tho 
waves,  now  rising,  and  her  stern  sinking  in  the 
hollow  of  the  sea.  What  his  brother's  intention 
could  be,  the  pirate  chief  could  not  conjecture. 
A  few  fathoms  now  only  separated  the  two  ves- 
sels. 

"  Hell  and  furies  !  will  he  run  me  down !" 
wildly  exclaimed  the  buccaneer,  while  his  voice 
betrayed  a  fear  as  he  spoke. 

The  situation  of  the  pirate  schooner  was  criti- 
cal in  the  extreme.  The  other  had  dashed  on 
within  a  perilous  proximity  of  the  pirate,  and 
bearing  directly  upon  her  starboard  bow  threat- 
ened to  ran  afoul.  The  pirate  schooner  careen- 
ed over  the  wreck  of  the  mainmast,  which  had 
not  been  cleared  away,  obeyed  not  her  helm, 
and  collision  seemed  inevitable.  Breathless 
anxiety  pervaded  all  on  board,  as  they  watched 
the  other  schooner. 

"  Keep  oft",  or  yon  will  sink  us,"  shouted  Sey- 
mour in  a  loud,  vehement  voice,  as  at  that  mo- 
ment the  privateer  was  borne  to  the  top  of  the 
waves  that  threatened  to  dash  her  with  terriblo 
force  on  to  the  pirate.  His  words  came  too 
late.     Destruction  seemed  inevitable. 

A  cry  of  horror  burst  from  several  of  tho 
pirates.  Tho  vessel  had  struck — no.  When 
right  upon  them,  as  it  seemed,  the  privateer  waa 
laid,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  broadside  with 
the  pirate,  her  stern  with  the  bows  of  the  latter. 
Grappling  irons  were  thrown  from  the  privateer, 
and  the  vessels  were  in  a  moment  bound  firmly 
together.  Before  they  could  recover  from  their 
surprise,  the  deck  of  their  vessel  was  crowded 
with  three  score  of  privateersraen.  So  suddenly, 
so  unexpected  had  been  their  movements,  that 
the  pirates  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 
But  a  few  of  them  were  armed  sufficiently  for 
the  fierce  contest  that  must  ensue  between  them 
and  their  foe.  But  these  were  instantly  engaged 
with  the  privateer's  crew,  who  were  formidably 
armed  for  a  fierce  encounter,  while  the  others 
rushed  precipitately  aft,  and  hastily  arming 
themselves,  joined  their  fellows  in  the  com- 
mencing fray.  Seymour,  who  had  gone  below 
when  his  vessel  was  boarded,  now  came  on  deck 
with  a  score  of  followers,  and  rushed  furiously 
upon  the  privateersmen.  One  loud,  wild  yell 
buret  from  the  pirates,  and  the  fierce,  sanguinary 
contest  began  in  terrible  earnest.  The  pirates 
pressed  upon  their  foes  with  savage  fury ;  now 
receding  in  a  body  to  gain  impetus  for  a  furious 
charge,  which  the  privateersmen  bravely  en- 
countered, and  in  turn  pressed  hotly  and  with 
equal  force  upon  them. 

Thus  they  receded  alternately,  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  neither  gaining  any  apparent  ad- 
vantage. For  half-an-hour  the  fearful  carnage 
raged,  and  terribly. 

Tho  deck  was  strewn  with  the  corses  of 
pirates  and  privateersmen.  Dead  and  dying  lay 
heaped  upon  the  gory  deck,  and  were  trampled 
by  the  feet  of  the  fierce  combatants.  Every 
moment  increased  the  fierce  heat  of  the  battle, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  the  wounded  and 
slain.  Tho  storm  yet  raged  with  unabated  fury, 
and  added  to  the  din  of  carnage.  The  privateers- 
men with  their  commander,  Warren  Seymour, 
and  his  friend,  Almont,  at  their  head,  fought 
bravely  against  their  savage  foes.  Wherever 
the  fight  raged  tho  fiercest,  Warren  was  in  its 
midst.  His  blade  had  thinned  the  pirate  rank  of 
a  number.  He  confronted  danger  with  a  cour- 
age and  daring  almost  fatal  to  himself.  Several 
times  during  the  conflict  he  had  caught  sight  of 
his  pirate  brother,  and  had  striven  in  vain  to 
near  him.  To  cross  blades  with  the  buccaneer 
was  his  earnest  wish.  Their  eyes  had  met,  and 
the  fierce  fire  that  blazed  in  those  of  the  pirate, 
and  the  look  of  hatred  which  he  cast  at  his 
brother,  told  that  the  wish  of  the  one  was  the 
wish  of  the  other. 

The  battle  still  raged.  The  pirates  fought 
like  devils  incarnate  ;  expecting  no  quarter,  thoy 
fought  with  recklesB  desperation  and  fury.  They 
had  partaken  freely  of  rum  mixed  with  powder, 
which  imparted  a  ten-fold  fury  to  them.  Their 
faces  streaming  with  gore,  their  eyes  gleaming 
with  unearthly  fire,  and  the  fierce  yells  they 
uttered,  gave  them  the  appearance  of  a  troop  of 
madmen.  Their  ranks  momentarily  thinned; 
yet  they  fought  now  with  tiger-like  ferocity — 
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unking   im  morcy,  giving   none.     Willi   nil   mi- 

petuoiiKy  noflght  conld  resist,  fought  tho  crow 
of  tho  privateer,  agowst  tliota  Sends  In  human 
shape. 

Among  thorn  wHs  ono  who,  by  Ins  reckless 
daring,  had  made  himself  the  hum-  of  tho 
pirates,  umi  conspicuous  among  those  with 
whom  ho  fought.  "  Wlio  ho  woflj  was  un- 
known." Be  wore  a  black  mask,  concealing  his 
face  from  viow.  Who  ho  whs,  or  how  ho  came 
into  tho  ranks  of  tho  privateer's  crow,  was  a 
mystery  to  them.  His  unequalled  daring  elicited 
surpriso  from  all.  Seymour  had  noticed  him 
among  his  crew  J  he  hud  scon  the  terrible  effect 
of  the  death  dealing  Made  of  the  Stranger,  lie 
Had  watched  him  with  surprise.  He  had  seen 
several  of  the  pirates  fall  beneath  tho  fatal  stroke 
of  the  stranger's  blade.  Thrice  during  the  fight 
he  had  hailed  lum  ;  but  the  unknown  kept  aloof, 
and  fought  and  felled  his  foes.  The  din  of  bat- 
tle and  storm  increased.  The  ringing  and  flash- 
ing of  steel — the  loud,  incessant  report  of  pistols 
— the  cries  of  tho  wounded  as  they  were  tram- 
pled to  the  deck  by  friends  and  foes,  rose  in  wild 
confusion  upon  the  air.  Tho  tierce  lightning 
loaped  from  horizon  to  horizon  along  the  frown- 
ing sky ;  darting  to  and  fro  in  zigzag  streams 
of  liquid  fire — then  quenching  its  fiery  bolts  in 
the  raging  waters.  The  deop-toned  thunder 
burst  in  awful  peals,  and  rolled  heavily  along 
the  frowning  sky — the  wind  howled  loudly,  and 
the  angry  roar  of  tho  surging  billows  was  con- 
tinued and  monotonous.  The  elements  of  fire, 
air,  and  water  seemed  striving  in  fiercest  war — 
the  blackened  sky  seemed  like  a  gigantic  funeral 
pall  suspended  over  this  scene  of  Nature's  wildest 
commotion,  and  fiercest  human  strife.  Tho 
deadly  combat  yet  holds  fiercely  on.  Neither 
of  the  opposing  foes  do  yield.  Victory  hangs 
suspended,  and  sides  with  neither. 

Mark  the  combatants.  See  how  furiously 
their  reeking  blades  fall  around  !  Their  blows, 
how  terrible  and  fatal :  the  clashing  steel  rings 
upon  the  air !  How  the  fire  files  from  their  well- 
tempered  blades  !  Mark,  the  red  blood  follows 
the  ensanguined  blade  :  bow  the  wild  cry  of  ag- 
ony bursts  in  piercing  accents  above  the  din  of 
battle  !  See  bow  they  reel — fall — how  they 
writhe  in  the  last  fearful  agonies  of  death !  A 
shout !  Look  there ;  the  privateersm.cn  give  way 
before  a  furious  charge  of  the  pirate  horde !  But 
it  is  momentarily  ;  they  recover,  and  with  a  force 
irresistible,  in  turn  drive  back  their  demon-like 
foes,  and  pile  their  corses  upon  the  gory  deck. 
Another  shout  rings  out  upon  the  air.  The  pri- 
vatcersmen  gain — conquer ;  they  press  hotly 
upon  then."  savage  foes,  driving  them  forward  to 
the  very  bows  of  the  vessel.  They  yield  !  Look 
— the  rival  chiefs  have  met — the  buccaneer  and 
tho  privateersman :  face  to  face  the  brothers 
stand.  One  moment  and  their  weapons  cross — 
clash.  Again  they  cross — now  raised  high,  de- 
scend with  terrible  force  ;  edge  meets  edge  ;  and 
again  resounds  the  clash  of  their  weapons.  The 
battle  on  both  sides  had  voluntarily  ceased  ;  the 
crews  of  both  vessels  watched  with  intense  anx- 
iety the  fierce  contest  between  their  respective 
leaders. 

The  brothers  fought  on.  Many  and  fearful 
were  the  thrusts  made  at  each  other — but  neither 
gained  advantage.  Both  plied  their  weapons 
with  equal  skill  and  dexterity.  Their  forms  di- 
late— their  eyes  flash  fiercely  bright ;  every  nerve 
and  muscle  is  brought  into  action,  and  strained 
with  fierce  excitement.  But  at  length  the  thrusts 
and  lunges  of  the  buccaneer  became  more  fre- 
quent and  furious.  With  mortal  hatred  gleam- 
ing in  his  eyes,  he  sprung  with  the  fury  of  a 
demon  upon  his  brother,  who  now  stood  on  the 
defensive.  He  withstood  the  assaults  of  the 
buccaneer  with  firmness  and  courage  unyielding, 
and  parried  with  coolness  and  dexterity  the  fre- 
quent and  terrible  passes  made  at  him  by  his 
brother,  who  in  his  mad  fury  lost  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  skill  with  which,  till  now  he  had  fought, 
thus  giving  to  Warren  the  advantage. 

Of  a  sudden  he  bounded  upon  his "  brother, 
whom  he  fancied  for  a  moment  was  off  his 
guard,  and  aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  his  breast. 
But  the  ever  ready  blade  of  Warren  foiled  the 
blow,  and  the  pirate's  weapon  fell  ringing  to  the 
deck.  With  the  quickness  of  thought  he  stooped 
to  recover  it ;  but  in  so  doing  he  missed  his  foot- 
ing upon  the  deck,  slippery  with  human  gore, 
and  fell  one  knee  upon  it, 

"  Now  yield  thee,  monster,  or  take  thy  doom  1" 
said  Warren,  poising  above  the  head  of  the  fall- 
en pirate  his  heavy  cutlass.  "Yield;  monster  as 
thou  art ;  I  would  not  be  my  brother's  mur- 
derer." 


"  Virbi  in  thee !  Never  I"  sold  the  buccnncoi 
"  Strike  If  you  will  a  fallen  foi — itrikc  deep  to 
my  hoari  ;  \\  wen-  n  deed  that  would  well  befit 
thy  coward  heart.  BtriKe  ;  or,  if  you  i  brink  to 
do  the  deed,  give  nto  my  weapon,  and  I'll  mIiow 
thue  i  inn  bo  11  brother**  m'ardoror  I" 

The  bitter  taunting  wbrds  of  tho   pirate  ■■■■■  ro 

uttered  in  u  voice  that  spoke  vivedly  the  deep 
and  deadly  hatred  he  bore  his  brother. 

"Take  thy   weapon,"  Miid    Warren,  dropping 

his  own  to  his  side,  and  stepping  back  a  pace. 
"  Though  I  give  no  heed  to  your  words  of  bitter 
taunt,  yet  you  shall  have  tho  trial  over." 

Tho  pirate  grasped  his  weapon  and  sprung  to 
his  feet. 

"  Remember,  now,"  said  Warren,  placing  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  defence,  "  it  is  life  or 
death  with  us.  Be  it  fair  or  foul  I  will  not  again 
spare  you,  nor  will  I  ask  of  you  to  stay  your 
hand  if  you  should  prove  the  victor." 

A  moment  more,  and  the  two  brothers  were 
again  engaged  in  single  combat.  It  was  a  fear- 
ful struggle,  but  brought  suddenly  to  a  close. 
Warren  by  a  powerful,  dexterous  blow  dashed 
aside  the  blade  of  his  brother,  and  smote  heav- 
ily upon  the  breast,  and  pressing  upon  him, 
bore  him  to  the  deck. 

"  Now  your  time  has  come ;  brother  though 
you  are,  that  brother's  doom  I  seal.  But  ere 
thy  guilty  soul  has  fled,  I  would  ask,  though  I 
expect  no  answer  but  that  which  will  tear  afresh 
the  agonizing  wound  that  gnaws  my  bleeding 
heart,  caused  by  a  brother's  deed;  I  would  oik 
of  you  what  of  her  whom  you  so  foully  tore  from 
her  homo  1  Speak  !  and  relieve  thy  soul  of  one 
dark,  guilty  deed,     I  would  know  her  fate." 

"  Thou  shalt  know.  You  shall  have  my  an- 
swer," said  the  buccaneer,  writhing  beneath  the 
foot  of  his  brother,  planted  firmly  upon  his 
breast,  "  you  shall  know  her  fate.  I  would  see 
how  well  your  nerves  could  meet  the  shock. 
Know  then  that  she  of  whom  you  speak  is  lost 
to  you  forever.  She  is  thy  brother's  mistress. 
A  foul,  dishonored  woman ;  corrupted  by  one 
who  hated  her  and  thee ;  to  gratify  revenge. 
Ha  1  ha  !  ha!  I  swore  revenge,  and  living,  I  at- 
tained it ;  and  dying,  I  have  revenge  gazing  at 
thee." 

"And  I  will  avenge  her,  fiend,"  cried  War- 
ren, raising  for  the  deathblow,  his  weapon  above 
his  brother's  head. 

The  words  of  William  fell  terribly  upon  him  ; 
his  nerves  received  a  fearful  shock. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Foe  a  moment  he  poised  the  weapon  in  the 
air ;  the  pirate  writhed  in  agony ;  he  knew  his 
doom  was  sealed ;  the  blade  descended,  but 
thrust  between  it  and  the  pirate's  breast  was  an- 
other blade.  Quicker  than  lightning  the  pirate 
sprang  to  his  feet,  again  respited.  Warren  was 
thrust  aside  at  the  moment,  and  between  him  and 
the  buccaneer  stood  another  form.  Mark  the 
pirate's  cheek,  now  bursting,  red  with  rage. 
See !  It  blanches  to  the  ghastly  hue  of  death. 
The  color's  fled  his  lips  ;  they  quiver.  His  eyes 
are  fixed  in  a  frightful  stare  upon  the  form  be- 
fore him.  He  speaks — wildly — in  accents  of 
mortal  fear  that  come  deep  from  his  soul. 

"  Does  the  sea  give  back  its  dead?  Art  thou 
form  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  a  phantom  come  to 
mock  at  me?" 

"  I  am  flesh  and  blood ;  no  phantom  1"  was 
answered  in  a  deep  and  thrilling  voice.  "  Ha, 
ha,"  wildly  laughed  the  form.  "  You  are  mine, 
mine  only,  for  vengeance  1  I  have  lived,  prayed 
for  this — this  moment — it  has  come.  For  the 
worst  of  deaths  yon  doomed  me,  I  escaped  to 
live  for  vengeance.  For  wealth,  the  greatest ;  for 
honor,  the  highest ;  for  fame,  the  noblest ;  no — 
not  for  the  proudest  kingdom  on  the  globe  would 
I  barter  this  moment  of  revenge  that  is  now 
mine.  Take  up  thy  blade,  and  eouldst  thou  in- 
voke the  powers  of  darkness  to  thy  aid,  and  clothe 
thy  weapon  with  all  their  powers,  I  would  foil 
the  charm." 

He  who  was  now  the  pirate's  foe,  and  who 
spoke  so  terribly,  was  Ecfrnund  Elmore.  The 
pirate  grasped  his  weapon  and  the  next  moment 
it  was  crossed  with  that  of  his  foe.  Fearful  is 
the  clash  of  the  weapons  ;  fierce  and  deadly  is 
the  struggle.  Thrice  the  blade  of  the  pirate  rang 
upon  the  deck,  dashed  from  his  hand.  As  it  fell 
the  third  time,  Elmore  whirled  his  high  in  the  air, 
it  fell,  and  the  two  lay  across  the  deck.  More 
sudden  than  the  lightning's  flash,  upon  the  buc- 
caneer he  sprang.  One  arm  he  winds  with  a 
convulsiveiron  grasp  around  his  waist — his  right 


hand  1 1  hi hfi  throal  ,  how  hard  he  prw  oi . 

how  tie  gii  ps  lor  breath  ;  ho  i  Ka 

"  t  '.nip  with  me,  (lend,  to  the  oooan  depths 
below/'  i  old  i  ten  Ibli  i  oh  i 

Two  forms  dn  hed  through  tho  air  end  ftll  In- 
to the  mnddenod  waves — a  wild  hysterical  laugh 
broke  loud  above  the  storm,  then  died  away. 
Again  it  wan  ropentodj  and  again  ;  thrice,  »« the 
two  forms  rose  to  the  surface  of  toe  waves — they 

sink  for  the  laflt  time.  The  racing  billoWS  HOW 
close  over  them  forever — the  doomed  and  the 
avenger.  Bach  was  the  terrible  revenge  of  Ed- 
mund Elmore.  This  sudden,  terrible  mode  of 
revenge  thrilled  for  a  moment  all  on  board  with 
horror. 

But  ha — what  is  that  ?  is  it  smoko  that  rises 
from  the  hatches  ? — it  is.  "  The  schooner  is  on 
fire  !"  were  the  thrilling  words  uttered  by  a  dozen 
voices. 

There  was  a  rush  for  the  deck  of  the  privateer. 
From  the  companion-way  of  the  pirate  schooner 
a  column  of  black  and  stifling  smoke  rolls  up- 
ward. A  moment  more  and  it  is  pierced  by  the 
red  flame  as  it  shoots  up  from  below.  Fearful 
must  have  been  the  progress  of  the  flames. 

"  My  daughter,  she  is  not  saved  1"  exclaimed 
a  voice  in  startling  accents. 

Wringing  his  hands  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
Mr.  Wildon  sprang  upon  the  pirate's  deck. 

"  Good  God !  it  is  too  late !  0  God,  must 
she  die  thus  V 

A  form  rushed  past  him ;  sprang  down  the 
companion-way — it  was  ho  who  wore  the  black 
mask  upon  his  face.  An  involuntary  thrill  of 
horror  shot  through  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw 
the  form  disappear  down  the  passage  to  inevit- 
able destruction.  Clara  Wildon  had  paced  the 
cabin  floor  in  breathless  trepidation  during  the 
time  battle  lasted.  Clara  had  been  informed  by 
Fit/,  Alwyn  that  it  was  her  lover  who  had  given 
fight  to  the  pirate.  Although  cheered  with  the 
hope  that  her  lover  would  be  the  victor,  by  Fitz; 
Alwyn,  who  had  come  to  the  cabin  several  times 
during  the  battle,  yet  a  fearful  anxiety  pervaded 
her  soul,  as  she.  thought  how  the  battle  might 
turn. 

"  The  fight  is  ended  ;  why  does  he  not  come  ? 
Oh  God !  if  the  pirate  has  triumphed,"  said 
Clara,  in  a  tone  of  apprehension. 

A  moment  more  and  the  door  was  burst  open, 
and  he  who  wore  the  black  mask  stood  before 
her. 

"  Come,  lady,  we  must  quickly  leave  this 
place.  No,  not  there,  the  flames  have  cut  us  off. 
The  window,  the  window  1  'tis  our  only  way  of 
escape  Follow  me,"  and  as  he  spoke  the  flames 
burst  into  the  cabin.  He  dashed  open  the  win- 
dow and  let  himself  out,  till  he  hung  by  one  arm 
over  the  furious  waves,  which  dashed  him  sever- 
al times  with  violence  against  the  schooner's 
stern.  With  fear  and  trembling,  Clara  emerged 
through  the  window.  Her  form  was  half  way 
out ;  her  head  swam.  Entwining  his  right  arm 
around  her  waist,  her  preserver  and  herself  drop- 
ped— the  roaring  waves  received  their  forms, 
and  for  a  moment  closed  over  them. 

When  it  was  found  the  flames  could  not  be  sub- 
dued, the  privateer  was  cast  free  from  the  pirate, 
yet  there  remained  upon  her  deck,  Warren  Sey- 
mour, Almont  and  Mr.  Wildon. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven  leave  this  vessel," 
said  Almont,  grasping  the  arm  of  Mr.  Wildon ; 
"  'tis  madness  to  remain  here  longer.  Leave, 
oh  leave,  I  pray  you,  I  beseech  you." 

"  Away,  away,"  said  the  father,  "  I  will  not 
go.  I  will  perish  with  my  daughter,"  and  he 
tore  himself  from  the  young  man. 

Almont  turned  to  Seymour. 

"  Wan-en,  if  you  love  me,  in  God's  name 
leave  this  vessel.  Wiih  your  aid  we  can  get  him 
into  the  boat.  Fly  ere  it-  is  too  late.  Ha,  what 
is  that  ?  Look,  those  forms,  they  again  appear. 
One  is  a  woman.  She  is  saved  !  Thank  God  ! 
your  daughter  is  saved !" 

The  words  of  young  Almont  were  uttered  in 
a  voice  of  rapture.  Mr.  Wildon  and  Warren 
turned  their  gaze  in  the  direction  Almont  point- 
ed, and  they  saw  two  forms  tossed  upon  the 
waves.  Almont  and  Warren  leaped  into  the 
boat,  and,  with  a  wild  cry  of  joy,  Mr.  Wildon 
followed,  and  exclaimed,  "  We  can  save  them." 
The  boat  was  pushed  from  the  burning  vessel, 
in  a  few  moments,  Clara  Wildon,  and  he  who 
had  so  nobly  striven  to  save  her,  were  rescued, 
and  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  the  boat  had 
reached  the  privateer.  As  soon  as  they  reached 
the  deck,  the  unknown  stranger  sank  exhausted  ; 
the  black  mask  fell  from  his  face,  and  exposed 
the  features  of  Fifz  Alwyn.  He  was  earned  to 
tlte  cabin ;  it  was   an  hour  ere  he  recovered. 


When  ho  started  np  from  tho  conch,  exclaim- 

"Oh  God  I  I  urn  dying!"    lit*  grasped  tho 

I 'i    of  Warren   and   Clan,  and  said,  "  For- 

glvo,  oh  forgive  moj  lady,  for  the  fonj  wrong  I 

have  d yon,  and   i  die  relli  i  ed.    Von  too 

will  forgive  me,  Warren  1  I  have  wronged  y»ti 
both.  Let  mo  know  I  am  forgiven  and  I  dio 
happy." 

Jli.<  breathing  became  heavy  and  difficult;  tho 
seal  of  death  was  upon  his  brow  ;  he  sank  buck 
upon  bin  couch  ;  one  convulsive  start,  one  pierc- 
ing exclamation  of  agony,  and  death  closed  his 
sufferings  ;  but  not  until  he  received  the  full  for- 
giveness of  those  whom  he  had  wronged.  He 
hud  worn  the  black  musk  during  the  fight,  that 
the  pirates  might  not  know  him. 

It  was  hut  a  few  moments  after  Fit/.  Alwyn 
had  been  conveyed  to  the  cabin  of  the  privateer, 
that  the  fierce  flames  hud  burst  above  the  deck 
of  the  pirate  craft.  One  by  one  her  gurin  had 
bursted  from  the  intense  heat,  and  their  thunder 
sound  boomed  far  over  the  water.  What  few  of 
the  pirates  had  escaped  the  carnage,  had  betaken 
themselves  on  the  first  discovery  of  fire,  to  a 
boat,  and  put  off".  The  boat  was  not  six  times 
her  length  from  the  schooner,  when  she  swamp- 
ed in  the  heavy  sea',"  and  every  one  on  board 
found  a  watery  grave. 

It  was  a  sight  thrilling  to  the  blood,  to  behold 
the  burning  vessel  tossed  by  the  mad,  waves  to 
and  fro  ;  the  flaming  mass  relieved  against  the 
blackened  sky,  with  intense  brightness ;  the 
flames  have  now  licked  up  the  foremast,  wreath- 
ing round  and  round  like  a  fiery  serpent,  to  its 
very  head.  Now  they  wrap  the  yards  in  their 
embrace,  and  shoot  forth  a  thousand  forked 
tongues  of  flames  in  every  direction.  The  fore 
and  fore-top  yards  fall,  and  the  mast,  with  the 
top-gallant  yard  now  Btands  a  cross  of  flaming 
fire.  A  moment  more,  and  it  falls  to  the  deck, 
when  at  the  same  instant,  ten  thousand  burning 
fragments  are  hurled  high  in  the  air,  and  fall  ex- 
tinguished in  the  waves.  The  schooner  had 
blown  up.  Nought  now  remained  of  Iter  once 
beautiful  hull  but  the  blackened  fragments  that 
strewed  the  sea. 

The  sun  was  two  hours  risen  on  the  following 
morning,  when  Fitz  Alwyn  was  consigned  to 
the  grave  of  the  sailor — the  ocean  wave.  Not 
an  eye  but  wept  at  the  burial  of  him  who  had 
sacrificed  his  life  in  atonement  for  a  deed  he 
could  not  forgive  himself. 

In  a  few  words  we  will  account  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  Edmund  Elmore  on  board  the  pirate 
craft.  Cast  adrift  by  the  pirate  crew,  he  was 
tossed  three  days  and  nights  upon  the  sea,  when 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel,  and  thus  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  He  was  the  same 
young  man  who  had  boarded  the  Flying  Arrow, 
when  she  was  ahout  to  leave  in  pursuit  of  the 
Black  Vulture ;  and  whom  we  alluded  to  at  the 
close  of  the  "  Rival  Brothers." 

The  privateer,  with  happy  hearts  aboard,  now 
held  on  her  way  to  Boston,  where  she  arrived  in 
safety.  One  year  afterward,  in  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Wildon,  a  bridal  took  place — the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  Claba  Wildon  and  War- 
ren Seymour. 


MAGyANTMOUS  BANDIT. 

The  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti  in  Corsica, 
who  had  long  been  famous  for  his  exploits,  was 
at  length  taken,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  a 
soldier,  from  whom  he  contrived  to  escape.  The 
soldier  was  condemned  to  death.  At  the  place  of 
execution,  a  man  coming  up  to  the  commanding 
officer,  said,  "  Sir,  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  but 
you  shall  soon  know  who  I  am.  I  have  heard 
that  one  of  your  soldiers  is  to  die  for  having  suf- 
fered a  prisoner  to  escape.  He  was  not  at  all  to 
blame;  besides,  the  prisoner  shall  be  restored  to 
you.  Behold  him  here !  I  am  the  man.  I  can- 
not bear  that  an  innocent  man  should  be  punish- 
ed for  me,  and  have  come  to  die  myself ;  lead  me 
to  execution."  "  No  1"  exclaimed  the  French 
officer,  who  felt  the  sublimity  of  the  action  as  he 
ought;  "thou  shalt  not  die;  and  the  soldier 
shall  be  set  at  liberty.  Endeavor  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  thy  generosity.  Thou  deserves  t  to  be 
henceforth  an  honest  man." 


TOOTH-DRAWING  IN  SPAIN. 

A  recent  traveller  in  Spain  describes  an  itine- 
rant dentist,  in  the  public  square  of  Cadiz,  to 
whom  a  patient,  in  the  shape  of  a  pain-stricken 
muleteer,  came,  griping  at  his  jaw,  for  assist- 
ance. The  grave  quack  did  not  dismount, 
hardly  stooped  in  his  saddle,  but,  with  one  ex- 
perienced, far-sighted,  keen  glance  at  the  caver- 
nous tooth,  drew  a  Ion  ;  Toledo  rapier,  with  a 
curious  twisted  steel  h  ilt,  that  hung  by  his  side, 
slipped  the  point  tfi  der  the  black  fang,  and 
scooped  it  out  with  a  single  twitch.  With  mili- 
tary precision  ho  wiped  his  sword,  slipped  it  back 
into  its  sheath,  held  out  his  hand  for  the  two- 
penny fee,  touchd  bis  hat,  and  rode  gravely  off. 
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GLEASON'8   PICTORIAL. 


WESTWARD  HO  I 


BT   GEO.  P.   MORMS. 


Droop  not,  brothers! 

As  we  go 
O'er  the  mountains 
Westward  ho! 
Under  boughs  of  mistletoe, 

Log-huts  we'll  rear, 
While  herds  of  deer  and  buflalo 

Furnish  the  cheer! 
File  o;er  the  mountains — steady,  boys! 

For  game  afar 
We  have  our  rifles  ready,  boys! 

Aha! 
Throw  care  to  the  winds, 
Lik.f.  chaff,  boys! — ha! 
And  join  ia  the  laugh,  boys! 
Uahl— hah!— hah! 

Cheer  np,  brothers! 

As  we  go 
O'er  the  mountains 
Westward  ho! 
When  we've  wood  and  prairie-land, 

Won  by  our  toll, 
We'll  reign  like  kings  in  fairy-land. 

Lords  of  the  soil. 
Then  westward  bo!  in  legions,  boys! 

Fair  Freedom's  star 
Points  to  her  sunset  regions,  boys! 

Aha! 
Throw  cure  to  the  winds, 
Like  chalT,  boys!— ha! 
And  join  in  the  laugh,  boys! 
Hah '. — hah ! — hah ! 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE    TEMPTATION 


BV    MRS.    CAROLINE   A.    SODLE. 


"I  kin  tell  ye  what  it  is,  Miss  Lay,  if  ye  don't 
have  ivery  cent  of  the  rint  riddy  for  me  by  to- 
morrow evening,  ye'll  tramp — ye  an'  yer  baby 
sister  too,  both  of  ye.  I  aint  a  goin'  to  lose 
what's  my  honest  dues  when  plenty  of  dacent 
people  stan'  riddy  to  take  the  room  at  iny  hour. 
JLst  renumber,  now;  for  when  Judy  McFarlan 
says  a  thing  she  manes  it !"  And  slamming  the 
door  after  her,  the  rude,  unfeeling  landlady  went 
clattering  down  the  rickety  stairs. 

Not  until  the  last  heavy  footfall  was  lost  in 
the  distance,  did  Maggie  Lee  stir  from  her  kneel- 
ing posture  beside  her  thin  straw  pallet ;  but 
then  she  sprang  hurriedly  to  her  feet,  and  paced 
the  narrow  room  with  frantic  6teps,  the  tears 
which  she  had  kept  back  so  long  deluging  her 
pale  cheeks. 

"How  can  I  raise  it?"  she  cried,  pitifully, 
pausing  at  length  before  the  single  window,  into 
which  a  lew  faint  sunset  rays  were  streaming. 
"  How  can  I  raise  it  ?  Haven't  I  worn  the 
shoes  off  my  feet  in  going  from  one  shop  to  an- 
other seeking  employment  ?  Haven't  I  begged, 
and  plead  with  those  wealthy  ladies  who  were 
once  my  friends,  for  work  ?  Haven't  I  sold  my 
last  triuket,  even  the  locket  that  held  my  father's 
and  mother's  sainted  faces,  to  keep  even  this 
wretched  roof  over  my  head  ?  Haven't  I 
pawned  my  last  decent  clothes  to  buy  bread  for 
my  baby  sister  ?     What  more  can  I  do  ?" 

She  sat  down  upon  the  cold,  bare  floor,  and 
tried  to  think  ;  but  she  was  too  weak,  too  nerv- 
ous and  exhausted  fur  calm,  quiet  thought,  and 
could  only  wring  her  wasted  fingers  and  sob. 

Suddenly,  by  one  of  those  curious  mental 
phenomena  which  none  can  account  for,  a  vision 
si  emed  to  flit  liefore  her  tearful  eyes,  and  as  she 
gazed,  it  became  a  perfect  picture.  There  rose 
before  her  sight  a  stately  mansion,  with  marble 
frO:it,  balconied  windows,  and  plate-glass  case- 
ments. The  carved  rosewood  door  swings  hack, 
and  reveals  a  lofty  hall  wich  tesselated  floor,  and 
staircase  that  seems  almost  a  ladder  into  heaven, 
bo  wondrous  fair  are  the  statuettes  that  till  the 
niches  on  the  one  side,  and  so  sweet  and  rare 
the  flowers  that  twine  the  curiously  inlaid  rail- 
ing. Ascending,  new  beauties  open  to  her. 
Parlors  whose  walls  are  frescoed  with  such  art 
that  they  seem  stretching  out  into  golden  vistas, 
whose  floors  are  hidden  by  medallion  carpets  so 
soft  and  thick  th.it  the  heaviest  footfall  is  hushed 
to  stillness,  whose  wi.idows  are  draped  with 
crimson  damasks,  softened  down  to  a  pale  rose 
by  hangings  of  cloud-like  lace,  whoso  mirrors 
are  each  one  a  fortune,  and  whose  other  furnish- 
ings are  of  satin  wood  from  ftr-off  eastern  i-des ; 
a  library,  whose  carved  shelves  bear  proudly  up 
the  costliest  volumes  of  these  and  other  times, 
in  blue  and  golden  bindings,  with  marble  busts 
of  the  great  and  good,  with  rare  engravings, 
mother  of-pearl  portfolios,  silver  inkstands,  and 
golden  pins  with  jewelled  handles;  a  picture 
gallery,  with  brilliant  sunrises,  crimson  sunsets, 


soft  moonlights,  rushing  rivers,  broad  lakes, 
green  island?,  "the  heart"  of  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful views  the  wide  world  over,  and  rarer  and 
fairer  far,  meek  cloistered  faces — holy  Madon- 
nas and  penitent  Magdalens.  Farther  up,  there 
is  a  boudoir  which  a  princess  might  covet  for 
her  use,  and  opening  from  it  a  suite  of  rooms 
which  might  well  be  called  the  bridal  chamber, 
with  such  exquisite  taste  are  they  all  fitted  up. 
A  child's  crib  stands  in  one  comer — a  low, 
graceful  thing,  with  pillows  frilled  with  laces, 
with  counterpane  of  soft,  white  silk,  and  dainty 
lavendered  linen.  A  light  breath  of  wind — a 
soft,  summer  wind — lifts  the  drapery  thrown 
over  it,  and  looking  on  its  downy  bed,  Maggie 
sees  her  own  baby  sister  sleeping. 

It  fades,  the  beauteous  vition,  and  then  a  fear- 
ful struggle  goes  on  in  the  young  girl's  heart. 
That  home,  with  all  its  rich  adornings,  may  be 
hers  at  any  hour.  She  has  but  to  say  the  word, 
and  the  millionaire  who  owns  it  will  send  snowy 
velvets,  costly  laces  and  fragrant  orange  wreaths, 
and  come  for  her  in  his  liveried  carriage,  and 
make  her  his  bride  before  God  and  man.  Yet 
she  has  hungered,  thirsted,  gone  weary  and  cold, 
rather  than  go  there — rather  than  sell  her  wo- 
manhood for  gold.  But  never  was  her  case  so 
desperate  as  now — never.  She  has  no  crust  to 
give  the  little  Lillie  when  she  wakes  ;  no  tire  to 
warm  those  littie  purple  feet  and  fingers;  and 
to-morrow  night  will  have  no  roof  to  shelter  her 
from  the  winter  winds. 

Heaven  only  knows  how  great  was  the  temp- 
tation, Angels  only  can  pity  her,  for  they  know 
how  every  heart-string  quivered. 

"  I  will  do  it  !"  she  said  at  last,  and  her  face, 
pale  before,  became  while  as  summer  lilies.  "  I 
will  do  it — sell  myself  for  gold — nay,  nay,  for 
food,  light,  fire,  raiment,  for  my  baby  sister!" 

Seizing  a  bit  of  pencil  and  her  last  sheet  of 
paper,  by  the  fading  twilight  she  traced  these 
lines  ■ 

"Edward  Stanton  : 

"  Sir  :  —  I  have  thought — as  you  said  I 
would — better  of  your  generous  proposals,  and 
will  become  your  wife,  if  you  wish,  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  In  time,  I  may  learn 
to  love  you  as  you  deserve.  If  I  do  not,  though, 
I  will  be  kind,  tender,  dutiful  and  faithful,  and 
6trivu  to  make  your  life  happy  and  your  home 
blessed.  Margaeet  Lee." 

"  I  will  carry  it  there  to-night — yes,  within  an 
hour." 

She  spoke  firmly,  and  put  on  her  shawl  and 
bonnet.  Going  to  the  straw  pallet,  she  drew  the 
scanty  covering  close  over  the  baby  form,  kissed 
the  little  dimpled  face,  left  something  on  it  that 
was  strangely  like  a  tear,  and  went  down — down 
— down,  four  flights  of  stairs,  and  out  into  the 
narrow,  noisy  street.  A  rapid  walk  of  half  an 
hour  brought  her  before  the  marble  mansion  she 
had  seen  in  her  vision.  She  glides  up  the  broad 
white  steps,  and  lays  her  hand  on  the  silver  bcll- 
handle.  It  is  cold,  deathly  cold,  and  as  she 
touches  it,  every  nerve  in  her  thrills  as  when  one 
lays  his  hands  upon  a  corpse. 

As  an  electric  shock  will  sometimes  vivify  a 
palid  limb,  so  that  cold,  icy  touch  rouses  her 
sleeping  memories  ;  and  screaming  wildly  "  I 
cannot !  0,  I  cannot  sell  myself !"  she  rushes 
down  the  steps  and  off,  off  into  the  distance. 

What  shall  she  do  ?  She  ponders  on  the 
question  when  she  has  grown  calm  again — pon- 
ders it  over  and  over  again  as  she  paces  the  bril- 
liant and  crowded  thoroughfares,  but  gets  no 
answer  back.  The  city  clock  chimes  eight. 
Lillie  will  waken  soon,  and  cry  for  bread.  What 
shall  she  do  ? 

"  Bey."  She  says  it  over  many  times,  for  in 
all  her  trouble  she  has  never  yet  asked  charity. 
She  has  often  said  to  herself  she  would  starve 
first.  But  Lillie — can  she  see  her  die  before  her 
eyes  for  want  of  food  ? — hear  those  baby  lips 
with  their  last  quiver  murmur  "  bread  ?" 

"  I  will  do  it !"  she  cries,  with  frantic  accents. 
But  ah  !  she  does  not  know  how  hard  it  is  for 
one  reared  as  she  has  been  to  beg  !  Her  white 
lips  refuse  to  accost  the  passers-by,  and  she 
shrinks  and  cowers  at  the  glances  they  throw 
upon  her  when  she  tries  to  speak. 

"  Nine  !"  The  city  clocks  all  chime  it.  She 
seems  to  hear  the  little  Lillie  cry,  "Maggie! 
Maggie  !" 

Two  gentlemen  como  down  the  steps  of  a 
hotel,  and  go  towards  a  waiting  carriage.  One 
of  them  enters,  but  as  the  other  puts  his  foot 
upon  the  steps,  a  woman's  hand  seizes  his  gar- 
ments, and  a  woman's  voice,  plaintive  and  weak, 
cries  out,  "  Charity ;  one  peuny,  to  save  me 
from  starvation  1" 


"  Why  not  say  a  shilling  while  you  are  about 
it  V  be  answers,  rudely.  "  A  penny  would  not 
save  a  bird." 

"  For  shame  !"  says  a  rich,  manly  voice.  "Let 
me  by.  There  was  agony  in  that  voice ;  it  was 
no  common  beggar  pleading."    And  he  thrust 

his  hand  into  his  pocket.     "  Here,  woman 

Good  heavens,  George,  she  has  fainted!    Help 

me  to  carry  her  in Xo,  go  on ;  I  will  join 

you  in  an  hour."  And  tenderly  as  though  she 
were  a  sister,  Ke  bore  her  up  the  steps  and  into 
the  lighted  hall. 

"  Bring  water — yes,  and  wine,"  he  cries  to  a 
passing  waiter,  and  hastens  to  untie  the  bonnet- 
strings. 

The  brilliant  light  from  the  hall  chandeher 
falls  full  on  the  pale,  still  features.  There  is  a 
revelation  in  that  golden  glow,  and  the  beggar 
girl  is  clasped  clo=e,  close  to  William  Herbert's 
heart,  while  his  lips,  colorless  almost  as  hers, 
exclaim,  "  My  own  lost  Maggie !" 

"  Go  for  a  physician !"  he  says  in  a  hoarse 
voice  to  the  attendant,  as  he  brings  wine  and 
water. 

One  is  soon  there,  and  kneeling  beside  the 
luxurious  couch  to  which  she  has  been  borne, 
William  Herbert  waits  in  almost  breathless  sus- 
pense the  verdict. 

"  It  is  exhaustion,  chiefly — a  sudden  mental 
shock ;  but  she  will  live.  Ah !  she  breathes 
even  now.  Quick— moisten  her  lips  with  cor- 
dials ;  cliafe  her  hands  ;  bathe  her  forehead.  She 
is  coming  to  fast. 

"  Give  her  wine  every  few  moments  for  an 
hour ;  then,  if  she  rouses  up,  some  light  food, 
and  then  let  her  sleep.  I  will  come  again  early 
in  the  morning." 

"Lillie!  Lillie!  Where  are  you,  darling?" 
and  the  hands  grope  wildly  over  the  couch.  The 
next  moment  she  is  sitting  upright,  looking,  half 
in  wonder,  half  in  terror,  at  the  rich  surronnd- 
ings. 

"  Maggie." 

"Who  speaks?  Do  I  dream?  Where — 0, 
where  am  I  ?" 

"  Maggie,  darling !"  and  strong  arms  are 
clasped  about  her,  and  warm  lips  pressed  to  her 
cheek.  "It  is  William — your  own  William — 
your  bridegroom,  Maggie,  who  has  sought  you 
far  and  wide.  Speak  dearest — only  one  little 
word." 

"  Beloved.  But  my  baby  sister,  William  ;  sho 
is  awake  long  before  now,  and,  cold  and  hun- 
gry, cries  for  me.    I  must  go  to  her." 

"  No,  Maggie ;  you  are  too  weak  and  sick.  I 
will  go." 

"  But  you  cannot  find  her.  O,  you  do  not 
know  how  destitude  I  am,  and  to  what  a 
wretched  home  my  poverty  has  driven  me." 

"  Give  me  the  street  and  number,  Maggie ; 
and  you  drink  up  this  cordial,  and  sleep,  if  you 
can,  and  in  an  hour  Lillie  will  be  here." 

Gold  will  do  anything,  almost,  and  a  coach- 
man was  soon  driving  furiously  up  that  narrow 
street  which  Margaret  had  paced  five  horns 
before. 

Up — up — up  the  rickety  stairs  went  William 
Herbert,  a  lantern  in  his  hand.  He  opens  a 
door ;  low  sobs  greet  him — stifled  sobs,  such  as 
children  utter  when  they  have  just  cried  them- 
selves to  sleep.  He  bends  over  the  straw  pal- 
let a  moment;  then  lifts  the  little  one  carefully, 
folds  his  shawl  about  her,  and  goes  quietly 
down.  Mrs.  McFarlan  meets  him  at  the  front 
door. 

"  Who  be  you,  enterin'  my  house  at  this  time 
of  night  ?  and  what  have  ye  there  ?" 

"  Miss  Lee's  baby  sister.  Miss  Lee  has  found 
a  friend,  and  I  am  carrying  the  child  to  her." 

"  She  owes  me  a  month's  rint ;  and  I  ought 
to  have  it,  too,  for  I'm  a  poor  widow,  with  five 
children." 

Herbert  thrust  a  half  eagle  into  her  hands,  and 
went  off  bearing  "the  blessing  of  the  Holy 
Mother." 

"  Sister  Maggie !" 

"Lillie,  my  baby  sister!"  and  the  little  one  is 
nestled  to  Margaret's  heart. 

A  few  words  more,  and  I  am  done.  There 
was  a  crash  in  the  commercial  world  a  few  weeks 
later,  and  the  first  house  to  feci  it  was  Edward 
Stanton's  ;  and  in  a  day  or  so  the  red  flag  of  the 
auctioneer  floated  from  a  balconied  window  of 
his  stately  mansion. 

William  Herbert  was  the  purchaser,  and  three 
months  from  the  evening  of  her  fearful  tempta- 
tion, Maggie  Lee — Maggie  Lee  no  longer,  but 
Mrs.  William  Herbert  —  entered  that  lovely 
home  as  its  fair  mistress  ;  and  that  night  a  baby 
face  looked  Up  from  the  lace  pillows  of  the  crib 


she  had  seen  in  that  vision  of  the  past,  and  the 
bride  smiled  upon  it,  and  said,  pleasantly — 
"  Sleep,  Lillie  ;  I  will  n^er  leave  you  more." 


BY   ROBERT   HAMILTON. 


!Tis  midnight!  and  God  from  bis  throne  in  the  sky 
Casts  over  creation  his  all-seeing  eye; 
The  voice  of  the  reckless,  the  music,  the  jest, 
Are  sunk  in  the  sea.  of  silence  and  rest. 

The  chieftain  lies  stretched  'neath  the  purple  rich  pall, 
A  babe  now  in  sleep,  in  war,  monarch  of  all ; 
And  the  name  of  the  censer  in  gloom  sinketh  fast, 
Like  the  beam  of  the  day  in  the  hurricane's  blast ; 

While  the  lovely  of  Israel  upon  him  doth  gaze, 
And  weeps  as  she  thinks  of  those  innocent  days ; 
In  the  tower  of  Bethulia,  sweet  home  of  her  heart — 
"Jehovah!  Jehovah!  thy  aid,  0,  impart! 

Nerve  my  hand  to  the  deed,  let  the  blow  surely  fell, 
No  pity,  no  feeling  of  mercy  appal 
My  bosom  of  woman — ;tis  done! — hark ! — that  groan. 
Tells  the  life  of  the  tyrant  forever  is  gone!" 

Lo!  the  mighty  have  fallen!  that  form  once  the  fear 
Of  the  heart  of  the  Hebrew,  is  stretched  on  Its  bier; 
On  the  blood-deluged  ground  it  lies  headless  and  pale; 
Weep,  children  of  Assur,  weep,  tremble  and  wail! 

Thy  might  hath  departed  like  foam  from  the  wave, 
The  flower  of  thy  warriors  is  gone  to  the  grave ; 
While  the  Cod  of  the  righteous  o'er  Israel  holds  reijn, 
Their  buckler  aud  sword  'gainst  oppression  and  pain. 


THE  SPORTING  DRAMATIST. 

A  certain  wealthy  nobleman  invited  Sheridan 
to  visit  him  during  the  hunting  season,  at  his 
country  seat.  He  went,  but  being  no  sportsman, 
found  it  rather  dull  work.  At  length,  one  day 
finding  himself  left  alone,  he  concluded  to  take 
a  gun  and  fixings  and  try  his  luck.  An  attend- 
ant gamekeeper  proffered  his  services,  which 
were  peremptorily  declined,  determined  that  his 
want  of  skill  should  not  be  made  the  subject  of 
remark  in  the  servants'  hall.  The  result  of  his 
tramp  might  be  anticipated,  and  he  found  him- 
self returning  home  without  even  a  feather  for 
his  trophy,  convinced  of  one  or  two  things,  to 
wit :  either  that  his  gun  was  a  poor  one,  or  that 
he  did  not  understand  its  use. 

Crossing  a  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a 
pond,  around  which  was  gathered  a  largo  flock 
of  geese,  ducks,  hens,  etc.,  he  noticed  a  farmer 
leaning  upon  the  fence,  watching  their  gambols, 
and  was  seized  with  au  irresistible  desire  to  try 
his  skill  upon  the  feathered  objects  of  his  atten- 
tion. According!  ,  he  went  up  to  the  farmer, 
who  seemed  quite  indifferent  to  his  approach, 
and  thus  addressed  him  : 

"  My  friend,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  permis- 
sion to  discharge  both  barrels  into  the  midst  of 
the  flock?" 

"  Wull,"  answered  the  north  countryman, 
"  ai  dun  know  ;  art  thou  much  iv  or  shot  ?" 

"  Much  of  a  shot?  O  !"  (slightly  embarrass, 
ed),  "middling — only  middling." 

"  Wull,  how  fur  wilt  thou  stan*  off*?" 

"  How  far  1     0,  say  about  twenty  yards." 

"  Wull,  ar  shood  think  thou  might's  give  I 
half  a  giuny," 

"Half  a  guinea!  Pretty  good  price;  how- 
ever, I'll  do  it." 

Accordingly,  the  ground  was  measured,  Sher- 
idan took  his  stand,  and,  with  a  deliberate  aim, 
discharged  both  barrels,  killing  and  wounding 
more  than  he  anticipated. 

"Ha!  ha!"  he  laughed,  picking  up  the  spoils, 
and  approaching  the  old  farmer,  who  seemed 
quite  undisturbed  by  the  result,  "  you  didn't  ex- 
pect I  should  bill  so  many  of  them,  did  you?" 

"Wull,  no,  I  can't  say  I  did;  but  still,  yer 
know,  it's  nothin'  to  2,  yer  h,owt  btevs  they  don't 
belong  to  I." 

THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE. 

A  boatman,  while  engaged  in  conveying  salt 
on  the  Onondago  lake,  a  few  years  since,  saw  a 
large  gray  eagle  cutting  his  gyrations  in  the  air, 
apparently  seeing  some  prey  in  the  lake  beneath. 
In  a  moment  he  poised,  and  darted  from  bis  al- 
titude into  the  water,  from  which  he  was  unable 
to  rise.  A  continued  flapping  with  his  btoad 
and  extended  pinions  kept  him  from  heing  drawn 
under,  and  proved  that  his  diamond  eyes  had 
not  mistaken  their  object.  He  approached  the 
land  slowly,  the  unknown  creature  below  acting 
as  propellant  and  helmsman.  The  boatman 
grew  interested  in  the  affair,  and  landed.  The 
eagle,  on  touching  terra  firma,  showed  himself 
fastened  to  a  fine  salmon.  Our  hero,  thinking  it 
time  to  take  his  share  of  the  plunder,  cut  him- 
self a  stout  cudgel,  and  approached  the  imperial 
bird  of  Jove ;  which,  having  his  talons  fast,  was 
unable  to  rise,  advance  or  recede.  Three  times 
was  the  club  raised  to  strike,  but  the  noble  bear- 
ing of  the  regal  biid,  and  his  undaunted  front, 
made  even  the  boatman  quail.  He  could  not 
assault  imprisoned  majesty.  The  eagle  exhibit- 
ed no  sigus  of  fear,  but  occasionally  nibbled  the 
gills  of  his  prize,  and  indignantly  glanced  at  the 
intrusive  boatman.  At  length  the  talons  of  one 
leg  became  released,  and,  by  a  dexterous  turn, 
those  of  the  other,  when  ho  soared  away  to  his 
thunder-clouds  on  high,  leaving  the  much  cov- 
eted salmon  to  the  boatman,  who,  on  weighing 
it,  found  it  to  balance  twenty-six  pounds. 

Women  are  only  told  that  they  look  like  an- 
gels when  they  are"  young  and  beautiful ;  conse- 
quently it  is  their  persons,  not  their  virtues,  that 
procure  them  this  homage. 
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Q./- Back  numbers   of  both   of  our  Pflperflj 
from  Jiiminiy  1st,  always  on  lmiul. 


AVNUAY    IN    CUBA. 

Tho  Cubans  make  n  holiday  oi  Sunday ;  s<> 
diflbrvnt  from  tho  observance  of  the  tiuu'  by 
ourselves.    A  very  readable  letter  from  the  editor 

of  llio  South  Cttioiiniiin,  whu  1ms  |bCCD  paSBLDg  a 

little  time  at  Trinidad  de  Culm,  contains  such 
aketchda  of  Sabbath  doings  in  that  place  as  the 
following : — "  In  business  matters,  there  seems 
to  bo  no  ilifl'erenee,  between  NiimlayH  and  other 
days — tho  stores  are  nil  open,  and  tliin^H  hawked 
about  the  sheets  as  during  the  week.  Sunday  is 
the  great  day  for  amusement — bull-tights  and 
eoek-ligbts  and  balls  being  given  on  that  dny. 
Passing  by  the  theatre  last  evening,  on  return- 
ing from  a  walk,  an  immense  crowd  induced  an 
inquiry  into  the  cause  of  it,  when  we  found  that 
there  was  a  dignity  bull  of  colored  folks  going  on. 
A  man  standing  at  the  door  had  just  communi- 
cated the  information  that  the  bouse  was  full, 
and  no  more  could  be  admitted.  At  these  balls 
tho  colored  ladies  vie  with  their  betters,  though 
not  rccogni/.ing  them  as  such,  and  dress  in  the 
extreme  of  fashion.  Tho  colored  gents  have 
equal  pretensions,  and  their  stylo  of  dress  is  n 
prominent  feature  in  tho  picture."  It  must  bo 
a  great  chunge,  coming  from  a  Sunday  there 
straight  across  the  seas  to  a  Puritan  Sunday  in 
New  England ! 


The  Post  won't  go  over  tho  Sabbath  without 
having  its  joke.  Speaking  of  the  war  now 
waging  in  Uoston  over  a  certain  book  relating 
to  Mr.  Choatc,  it  says. — "There  is  a  literary 
indignation  tilt  going  on  just  now,  which  reminds 
us  of  tho  mental  agony  of  a  tquaw  who  was 
weeping  frantically  at  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
and  gave  as  an  excuse  for  her  excessive  grief 
that  ho  died  nine  years  before,  and  she  couldn't 
hold  in  any  longer." 


Everyman  has  his  particular  "  vanity,"  and 
so  somebody  has  wisely  said  before  ns.  Dumas, 
the  famous  French  romancist,  has  his.  He  is 
very  fond,  ou  gala  days,  of  wearing  some  dozen 
or  more  decorations,  consisting  of  ribbons  or 
crosses.  A  friend  recently  protested — "Why, 
Dumas,  you  look  stupid — you're  a  walking 
rainbow  with    these    ribbons,    which    are    the 

color "     "  Of  the  grapes  we  read  of  in  the 

fable,"  interrupted  Dumas.   The  friend  vamosed. 


Soon  Over. — In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a  gentle- 
man and  lady  who  were  riding  out  together,  met 
a  Judge,  who  was  astride  of  a  donkey.  They  at 
once  accosted  him,  and  requested  him  to  unite 
them  i»  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock.  He  acceded 
to  the  proposition,  and,  without  dismounting, 
performed  tho  ceremony,  making  the  occupants 
of  the  vehicle  one,  and  having  for  witnesses  the 
mule  and  two  or  three  persons  who  were  passing 
at  the  time. 


"We  have  received  the  first  number  of  Gleason's 
Literary  Companion,  and  pronounce  it  the 
best  family  paper  that  we  have  ever  yet  seen. 
For  beauty  of  style  and  workmanship,  its  equal 
has  never  yet  reached  us ;  besides  which  it  is 
filled  with  the  choicest  reading  matter.  We 
bespeak  for  it  a  tremendous  circulation. — Argus, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 


The  Home  Journal  gives  it  for  a  fact,  that  a 
club-boat  has  just  been  built,  which  is  so  nicely 
balanced,  that  the  rowers  are  obliged  to  be  par- 
ticular in  parting  their  hair  down  in  the  middle, 
to  keep  their  balance. 


The  English  continue  to  complain,  because 
we  won't  throw  open  our  magnificent  coasting 
trade  to  such  competitors  as  they  would  make. 
Ah,  Johnny !  stop  rubbing  your  nose  so  with 
your  finger ! 

The  prices  of  living  in  Vera  Cruz  are  about 
the  same  as  in  New  York.  Money  is  plenty  in 
Vera  Cruz  and  the  people  are  gay  as  larks. 
There  are  many  Americans  in  the  city  who  aro 
chiefly  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 


Tin:  PROFIT  of  iii'\iiiM.. 

«Nmio  but  those  wbOBO  own  exporJBQOB  ha*  al- 
ivu'lv  taught  tin-in,  know  just  what  rort  of  pleas- 
ures, derj)  and  lasting,  How  from  a  love  of  read- 
ing. We  style  our  QgC  the  flgfl  of  rHitn  -incut. 
and  civilization  ;  but  tin-re  are  many,  even 
among  those  who  windily  praise  our  modern 
prpgrCSB,  that  aru  aa  yet  but  little  acquainted 
with  tho  literature  of  their  own  tonguo.  The 
great   bugbear  with   too   many  pcrtoni,  who 

Would  really  like  to  make  a  beginning  in  this 
matter  of  self-culture,  is  that  they  aro  at  a  loss 
whtrt  to  begin.  Then  wc  say  to  them — bfigjn 
anywhere.  Only  begin.  Head  thin  book,  espec- 
ially if  it  relates  to  some  particular  jK-riod  of 
Eh>gljaTj  history,  and  it  will  be  found  to  Hiiggest 
just  tho  other  books  needed.  Tho  law  of  asso- 
ciation runs  through  all  things,  and  the  awak- 
ened mind  will  soon  find  out  what  it  wants  by 
coming  to  discern  and  understand  that  law. 

It  is  food  and  nourishment  to  overy  man's 
mind,  to  be  supplied  with  proper  intellectual  ali- 
ment. Otherwise  it  rusts.  A  full  mind  lightens 
common  labor,  which  would  otherwise  be  but 
drudgery;  it  imparts  fresh  hues  to  tho  sky  of 
tho  soul ;  it  reduces  perplexities  and  difficulties 
to  their  proper  place  and  proportion  ;  it  exalts 
the  individual,  dignifies  his  pursuits,  purifies  and 
simplifies  his  tastes,  suggests  infinite  enjoyments 
to  him  as  ho  goes  along,  nnd,  above  all,  strength- 
ens his  character  with  that  high  sense  of  worth 
and  self-respect  which  every  character  requires 
to  give  it  proportion  and  force.  Besides,  a  man 
with  his  books  is  sure  of  always  having  the 
best  company  at  his  hand.  The  wise  men,  and 
the  men  of  fancy  and  taste,  sit  down  nnd  freely 
converso  with  him,  from  whom  ho  cannot  but 
receive  both  delight  and  improvement.  It  is 
one's  own  fault,  in  this  day,  if  one  is  not  a  per- 
son of  culture  ;  worse  than  that,  it  is  one's  last- 
ing misfortune. 


We  have  been  shown  a  document  signed  by 
the  Mayors  in  office  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  certifying  to  the  superior 
excellence  of  Dr.  Ayer's  compound  Extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  and  to  all  bis  remedies  as  articles  of 
great  public  utility.  Such  evidence  from  such 
high  sources  bears  us  out  triumphantly  in  the 
position  we  have  long  maintained  with  regard  to 
Dr.  Ayer's  Preparations,  or  more  particularly 
advertisements  of  them.  No  publisher  need  be 
more  opposed  than  we  are  to  the  promulgation 
of  quackery  in  any  shape ;  but  we  knew  when 
we  began  that  his  remedies  were  above  any  sus- 
picion of  deception — that  they  were  about  the 
best  it  is  possible  to  produce  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, and  that  they  have  the  confidence  of  all 
communities  where  they  are  known.  Not  alone 
because  the  Mayors  of  the  whole  country  believe 
them  useful  to  their  people,  but  because  we 
know  from  experience  that  they  are  so  to  ours, 
do  we  believe  we  are  rendering  a  substantial 
service  to  our  readers  in  making  their  virtues 
known  to  them  .—Courier,  Princeton,  Ky. 


Eugenie. — Somebody  has  been  writing  a  lit- 
tle "  hifalutin  "  about  the  Empress  of  France — 
such  a  tall  notice  as  few  ladies  of  her  good 
standing  happen  to  secure.  He  tells  how,  at  the 
Tuileries,  her  swan-like  neck  rose  out  of  a  bed  of 
diamonds,  and  her  soft  auburn  hair  lay  back 
upon  a  diamond  of  the  most  exquisite  facon. 
She  wore  diamond  bracelets  ;  but  so  well  does 
she  know  what  to  do  with  her  hands,  that  one 
scarcely  notices  them.  She  was  a  beautiful  pic- 
ture, encircled  in  a  soft,  ethereal  atmosphere — an 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  soul,  of  delicacy  and 
refinement. 


Prof.  B.  A.  Gould,  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  on  the  Science  of  Pro- 
babilities, stated,  as  the  result  of  a  broad  scien- 
tific investigation  of  the  subject  of  playing  on 
chance,  or  gambling,  that  "  every  gambler  loses 
more,  the  more  he  plays,  unless  he  cheats."  So, 
the  gambler's  defence  of  himself,  that  he  plays 
upon  chance,  as  merchants  play  upon  probabili- 
ties in  buying  and  selling,  falls  to  the  ground  ; 
for,  if  successful,  science  proves  him  a  cheat, 
and  if  unsuccessful,  he  would  not  follow  the  pro- 
fession. 


The  Art  Commission  appointed  by  authority 
of  Congress  for  the  adornment  of  the  capitol, 
have  reported  their  decision ;  they  recommend 
an  appropriation  of  $167,000,  to  be  expended  for 
statuary  and  pictures  for  the  ornamentation  of  the 
same.  They  suggest  that  a  preference  be  given 
to  American  artists,  and  that  the  embellishments 
should  be  of  a  purely  national  character. 


The  people  of  Havana  are  all  taken  up  with 
the  late  victories  of  the  Spanish  over  the  Moors. 


JHHapsioe  ffiatfjerings, 

A  man  Domed  Boatrighi  was  recently  married 

in  CoOpOT  COnnty,  Mo.,  to  his  tenth  wife  I 

BHfty-flvo  thousand  copies  of  BfHohelet/i  Lovt 
have  bora  sold  in  Paris  place  its  publication! 

During  a  skating  match  In  Montrnolj  two  ska- 
ton  accomplished  fifteen  miles  in  forty-live  min- 
utes. 

The  National  Theatre,  in  Chatham  street. 
New  fork,  has  been  turned  into  a  cheap  lager 
beer  Boloon. 

There  in  much  doubt  If  the  Great  Eastern 
•alls  for  thfs  country  at  all.  She  will  he  likely 
to  go  to  India. 

Messrs.  Cutting  &  Butler,  of  tho  Aquarial 
Qprdens.  have  made  arrangement!  to  procure  a 
pair  of  living  walruses  from  the  Arctic  Send. 

During  the  month  Of  February,  in  one  ward 
in  Philouolpbia,  1498  homeless  human  beings 
wore  furnished  with  station-house  lodgings, 

A  lunatic  recently  escaped  from  an  Ohio  asy- 
lum by  Sawing  with  a  sot  of  false  teeth  a  hole 
through  a  Moor,  and  afterwards  picking  a  lock 
with  a  pin. 

Tho  railroads  in  actual  operation  in  the  United 
States,  if  extended  in  a  continuous  lino,  would 
reach  round  the  earth,  and  from  tho  Mississippi 
to  England  beside. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  two  hundred  per- 
sons now  live  in  Ilingham  who  arc  upwards  Of 
seventy  years  of  age.  Very  few  places  exhibit 
so  large  a  proportion  of  old  people. 

Tho  German  Tumors  have  been  showing  the 
Now  York  people  how  to  use  certain  apparatus 
for  saving  life  and  property  at  fires.  They  per- 
formed before  a  large  street  audience. 

This  year  there  is  an  increase  in  the  British 
Army  Estimates  of  nearly  two  million  sterling, 
(say  S10,000,000,)  the  chief  items  of  which  will 
go  "for  warlike  stores  by  sea  and  laud. 

Drs.  Martin  and  King,  both  Americans,  quar- 
relled at  the  dinner-table  of  their  hotel  in  Saltil- 
lo,  when  the  former  was  instantly  shot  dead  by 
King,  who  made  his  escape. 

The  departure  of  two  war  steamers  for  Cuba 
under  the  Mexican  flag,  excites  attention  here, 
as  it  is  believed  they  were  fitted  out  by  Spanish 
authorities  to  cooperate  with  Miramon  against 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  railroad  companies  between  New  York 
and  Washington  arc  considering  plans  for  filling 
up  the  three  gaps  that  break  the  through  con- 
nection of  the  route,  at  Philadelphia,  Havre  de 
Grace  and  Baltimore. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  marble  stores  now 
being  finished  on  Broadway,  New  York,  oppo- 
site the  Metropolitan  Hotel,  barely  twenty  feet 
wide  by  one  hundred  deep,  are  to  be  rented  at 
$12,000  each. 

In  Crittenden  county,  Ark.,  a  woman  has  been 
arrested  for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who 
was  shot  dead  in  his  own  house.  She  confessed 
that  she  had  hired  her  lover's  brother  to  do  the 
deed  for  SI 00. 

There  are  individnals  in  New  York  who  spec- 
ulate in  graves  and  coffins.  Digging  up  hand- 
some coffins,  they  carry  them  to  warehouses  for 
second  sale,  placing  the  disturbed  bodies  in  pine 
shells  and  in  cheaper  graves. 

Several  public  meetings  on  the  subject  of  the 
cattle  distemper  have  been  held  at  North  Brook- 
field,  and  some  propose  that  wherever  the  dis- 
ease appears  all  the  cattle  on  the  farm  shall  be 
killed,  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 


jFomjjn  i&tscellang. 

Heavy  gales  have  prevailed,  of  late,  off  the 
English  coast. 

A  report  is  current  that  a  plot  against  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  had  been  discovered. 

It  is  believed  that  the  recent  treaty  with  France 
will  be  ratified  by  the  British  Parliament. 

The  construction  of  armaments  in  Piedmont 
were  being  accelerated. 

Hanover  has  consented  to  submit  the  question 
of  the  Stadt  dues  to  a  general  conference. 

A  steamer  from  Dublin  for  London  came  in 
collision  with  a  schooner,,  and  sunk  with  some 
fifty  persons. 

It  is  rumored  that  Victor  Emanuel  is  about  to 
issue  an  address,  not,  however,  over  his  own 
name,  calling  Naples  and  Sicily  to  insurrection. 

The  Spanish  press  are  unanimous  in  demand- 
ing an  energetic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment against  Morocco. 

It  is  reported  that  Russia  and  Prussia  have 
joined  in  a  proposal  for  a  conference  of  the  five 
great  powers. 

It  is  reported  that  the  French  government  will 
agree  to  certain  modifications  of  ihe  coal  stipula- 
tions in  the  commercial  treaty  with  England. 

A  convention  has  been  held  at  the  Vatican, 
at  which  it  was  decided  that  the  King  of  Sardinia 
should  not  be  excommunicated,  whatever  politi- 
cal events  might  transpire. 

Ministerial  Circulars  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  government  of  France,  demanding  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  the  Empire  from  the  clergy 
on  the  Roman  question. 

A  Madrid  telegram  states  that  the  garrison  of 
Mcllilla  had  made  a  sortie,  in  which  the  Spanish 
had  33  killed,  146  wounded,  and  21  were  mis- 
sing. 


Santrg  of  ffiofou 


In  this  world  truth  can  wait;  she's  used  to  if. 
The  lamp  may  be  mode  of  diamonds,  yet  dig 
without  oil. 

ChiMi'i  n  an-  earthly    idols    that  hold  uh  from 

the  stars. 

Habitual  intoxication  in  the  epitome  of  vwry 

crime. 

Sarcasm  i«  an  ugly  cur  kept  in  the  house  of 
Malevolence. 

Money  is  like  the  air  you  breathe;  if  you 
have  it  not,  you  die. 

That  which  is  capable  of  perfection,  is  never 
perfected. 

A  state  of  ciekiir-ss  \h  hut  a  partial  life — m  n 
siek  man  is  more  or  LeSB  dead. 

There  are  two  things  that  modest  men  should 
never  undertake — to  borrow  money  or  Study  law. 

He  declares  himself  guilty,  who  endeavors  to 

justify  himself  before  animation. 

Nature  is  a  pattern  maid-of-all  work,  and 
does  best  when  least  meddled  with. 

A  Good  Life — How  beautiful  can  Time,  with 
goodness  ,  make  on  old  man  look  I 

Self-defence  is  tho  clearest  of  all  laws  ;  and  for 
this  reason— tho  lawyers  didn't  make  it. 

Christianity  makes  its  true  professor  a  gentle- 
man.    Paul,  before  Agrippa,  was  courteous. 

A  young  liar  will  be  an  old  one  ;  nnd  a  young 
knave  will  only  be  a  greater  knave  as  he  grows 
older.  " 

He  who  follows  his  recreation  instead  of  his 
business,  will  in  a  littlo  time  have  no  business  to 
follow. 


3oktx'»  ©lio. 


What  did  a  blind  wood-sawyer  take  to  restore 
his  sight?     lie  took  his  horse,  and  saw. 

Laughing  after  dinner,  is  a  bettor  "  stomach- 
ic" to  promote  digestion,  than  cheese,  cham- 
pagne, or  pills. 

An  eminent  artist  of  this  city,  is  about  getting 
np  a  "  panorama  of  a  law  suit."  It  opens  in 
trie  year  one,  and  closes  with  doomsday. 

"  Why,"  asked  a  litile  girl,  "is  Fred  like  a 
man  that  has  fallen  off  a  tree  and  is  determined 
to  go  np  again  V  "Because  he  is  going  to  try 
another  clime  !"    Not  bad  for  an  eight-year  old. 

An  old  bachelor,  who  is  very  cynical  upon  the 
subject  of  female  fashions,  says  that  people  could 
get  out  of  church  a  great  deal  better  if  there 
were  not  half  so  mnch  bustle  at  the  door. 

A  yonng  gentleman  from  the  "rooral  dis- 
tricts," who  lately  advertised  for  a  wife  through 
the  newspapers,  received  answers  from  eighteen 
husbands,  informing  him  that  he  could  have 
theirs. 

The  most  amusing  man  m  the  world  is  a 
Frenchman  in  a  passion.  "  By  gar,  you  call  my 
vife  a  woman  two  three  several  times  once  more 
an'  I  vill  call  you  the  watch  house,  and  blow  out 
your  brains  like  a  candle." 

A  western  preacher,  after  stating  that  tea,  cof- 
fee, sugar,  spices,  pickles,  preserves,  milk,  meal, 
snuff  and  tobacco  were  adulterated,  stretched 
himself  np  to  his  full  height,  and  with  great 
emphasis  exclaimed  :  "Who  then  will  dare  to 
deny  the  fact  this  is  a  wicked  and  adulterous 
generation  ?" 
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WITHOLT  AND  WITHIN. 


BY   W.   E.   PABOE. 


Without,  the  winter  wind  I  hear 

Surge  wildly  through  the  leafless  trees, 
It  carries  with  it  naught  of  cheer: 

Few  are  the  hearts  its  sound  can  please. 
Within,  a  pleasant  voice  I  hear 

Float  gently  on  the  tide  of  speech; 
It  is  the  voice  of  one  most  dear; 
One  who  alone  my  heart  can  reach. 

Without)  the  white  snow  lies  along 

The  hillside  and  upon  the  plain; 
It  has  been  oft  a  theme  for  song, 

This  chillod  twin-sister  of  the  rain. 
WitHin,  a  sweet  face  ineeta  my  own 

*  ith  smiles  bo  sweet,  I  look  and  say, 
"  0  Love !  thy  sunny  smiles  alone 

Could  tempt  to  song  on  any  day." 

WitfidUt,  Dame  Nature's  face  is  drear 

And  desolate ;  and  all  her  charms 
To  memory  alone  tiro  dear, 

Locked  in  last  Summer's  withered  arms, 
Wii'ii-n.  n  pair  of  sweet  blue  eyes 

Tiivc  buck  to  mine  each  glance  I  send, 
And  on  the  electric  current  flics 

Words  that  love  more  perfect  tend. 

Without,  the  dreary  winter  reiiras; 

Wuhi-n,  the  perfumed  summer  blooms; 
Without,  the  snow  lies  on  the  plains; 

Within,^  affection  shrds  perfumes; 
Without,  are  symbols  of  decay; 

WUItin,  are  ^igus  of  hope  and  truth; 
Without^  the  ice-klu^'  rulc.1  the  day; 

Within,  love  guards  the  vows  of  youth. 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  LODGER. 


BV    CAROLINE    ¥.    l'RESTON. 


Two  considerations  led  Mrs.  Muggs  to  think 
of  taking  a  lodger.  One  was  that  she  had  one 
room  which  would  not  otherwise  be  occupied,  as 
she  did  not  require  it  for  her  own  use.  The 
other — md  perhaps  the  most  important — was 
that  she  needed  the  money  to  bo  obtained  from 
this  source  to  help  defray  her  current  expenses. 
Accordingly,  she  inserted  the  following  adver- 
tisement in  a  widely-circulated  daily  paper  : 

"  To  Let. — A  single  gentleman  can  be  ac- 
commodated with  n  pleasant  and  commodious 
room  within  an  easy  distance  from  the  business 
part  of  tho  town.  Applications  by  letter  or  in 
person  will  receive  immediate  attention  if  di- 
rected to  MrB.  Paulina  Muggs,  No.  1 76  X  street." 
On  the  morning  succeeding  that  on  which  the 
advertisement  first  appeared,  Mrs.  Muggs'  door- 
bell rang  violently,  and  her  servant  was  foith- 
with  despatched  to  the  door. 

A  gentleman  of  about  thirty  was  standing  on 
the  steps, 

"  Is  Mrs.  Muggs  at  home  V  inquired  the  new 
comer,  in,  a  deep  tone. 

"  Yes  sir,  and  would  ye  be  wishing  to  see 
her?"  inquired  Bridget,  the  maid  of  all  work. 

"  You  have  divined  my  wishes,"  was  the  re- 
ply. 

"What  was  you  a  saying,  sir?"  inquired 
Bridget,  her  eyes  wide  open. 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  visitor.  "  I  should 
have  remembered  that  yours  is  one  of  those  un- 
tutored minds  that, were  never  taught  to  stray 
far  as  tho  solar  walk  or  milky  way.  Briefly,  if 
Mrs.  Muggs  is  at  home,  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
her." 

"  Yes  sir,"  said  Bridget,  who  now  understood. 

"  Who  is  it,  Bridget  V  inquired  her  mistress. 

"  It's  a  youug  gentleman,  mum,  with  such  il- 

ligant  mouse  tushes,"  answored  Bridget,  with 

enthusiasm. 

"  What  business  have  you  to  know  about 
moustaches,  I  should  like  to  know  3" 

"  Shure,  and  hasn't  my  cousin  Pat  O'Dough- 
erty  got  one  V 

"  What  did  ho  say  he  wanted  V 
"  He  wants  to  see  you,  mum." 
A  little  excited  by  curiosity,  Mrs.  Muggs  went 
down  stairs  and  confronted  tho  visitor. 

"  Mrs.  Muggs,  I  presume  V  interrogated  the 
stranger. 

Mrs.  Muggs  inclined  her  head  in  the  affirma- 
tive. 

"  I  understand  by  an  advertisement  in  one  of 
the  daily  papers  that  you  have  a  room  to  lot. 
May  I  inquire  if  it  is  engaged  V 
"No,  Mr—" 

Mrs.  Muggs  hesitated  and  coughed.  The 
stranger  perceived  that  she  desired  to  learn  his 
name,  and  accordingly  helped  her  out  with  the 
word  "Newman." 


"  No,  Mr.  Newman,  it  is  not  yet  engaged. 
Would  you  like  to  look  at  it  V 

Mr.  Newman  intimated  that  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  do  so,  and  further  added  that  he 
was  in  search  of  a  room  in  the  locality,  and  that 
if  the  room  of  Mrs.  Muggs  suited  him,  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  hire  that. 

They  proceedtd  to  the  room  in  question,  which 
was  really  quite  pleasantly  situated,  and  proved 
very  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Newman — :o  such  a  de- 
gree, indeed,  that  he  engaged  it  on  the  spot,  and 
promised  to  send  his  baggage  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  On  Mrs.  Muggs'  intimating  that  if  it 
was  ju?t  as  convenient  she  would  be  glad  to  be 
paid  in  advance,  he  made  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection, but  tendered  the  money. 

This  looked  well,  certainly,  and  when  Mrs. 
Muggs  had  consulted  the  Coun;erfcit  Djteetor — 
which  she  did  directly  after  Mr.  Newman  left 
the  house,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  genuine 
beyond  a  doubt,  she  began  to  think  he  was  a 
very  nice  young  man  indeed,  and  to  eongraulate 
herself  on  having  him  for  a  lodger. 

Mr.  Newman  entered  upon  the  occupation  of 
his  room  the  next  day,  his  trunks  being  brought 
by  an  expressman. 

What  impression  he  subsequently  made  upon 
Mrs.  Muggs  may  bo  best  learned  from  a  conver- 
sation which  transpired  a  week  afterwards  be- 
tween Mrs.  Muggs  and  her  confidential  friend 
and  gossip,  Mrs.  Bennett. 

"  And  how  do  yon  like  your  new  lodger,  Mrs. 
Muggs?"  inquired  the  latter,  who  had  come 
over  to  spend  the  afternoon. 

"What  do  I  think  of  him?  I  don't  know 
what  to  think,"  was  the  reply,  accompanied  by  a 
mysterious  shake  of  the  head  and  a  rolling  up 
of  the  eyes. 

"  Goodness  gracious,  what  can  you  mean  V 
inquired  Mrs.  Bennett,  her  face  all  alive  with 
curiosity,  hitching  her  chair  at  the  same  time  a 
little  nearer  that  of  her  friend.  "  Goodness 
gracious,  my  dear  Mrs.  Muggs,  what  do  you 
mean '?" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  him,  I'm 
sure." 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it  then,  do !  I  am  dying 
of  curiosity,  and  perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  guess 
what  he  is.  Folks  always  said  I  was  pretty 
sharp  for  finding  out  folks'  characters.  Aint  he 
a  good  paying  lodger  ?  Don't  he  settle  his  bills 
regular  V 

"  O  yes,  there  aint  no  trouble  about  that.  I 
asked  him  to  pay  me  in  advance,  and  so  he  did, 
without  making  any  objection.     It  aint  that." 

"  What  is  it  then  J" 

"Listen  to  mc,"  said  Mrs.  Muggs,  with  grave 
emphasis.  I  suspect — mind,  I  don't  know — but 
I  suspect  that  he's  out  of  his  head." 

"  Good  gracious,  you  don't  though  !"  ejacula- 
ted Mrs.  Bennett. 

"  Yes,  but  I  do,"  was  the  decided  reply. 

"What  makes  you  think  so,  Mrs.  Muggs? 
Don't  have  any  concealments  from  me.  I  won't 
tell  a  living  soul." 

"  I'll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Bennett.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  the  morning  after  he  came  here. 
I  heard  a  great  noise  from  his  room,  and  on 
going  up  stairs  I  heard  him  talking  to  himself 
in  a  very  loud  voice." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  rightly  make  out,  but  he  kept 
running  on  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  I 
couldn't  make  no  sense  of  what  he  did  say. 
But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mrs.  Bennett,  I  put  my 
eye  to  the  key-hole,  because  of  course  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty  to  seo  that  nothing  happened  out  of 
the  way — and  there  he  was  a  standin'  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  flinging  his  arms  round, 
and  scowl-n'  and  makin'  up  faces  and  shakin' 
his  fists  and  cuttin'  up  ever  so  many  didoes." 

"You  don't  say  so,  Mrs.  Muggs  !  And  how 
did  he  look?     You  saw  him  afterwards." 

"He  seemed  just  as  usual,  Mrs.  Bennett. 
Nobody'd  ever  have  known  that  there  was  any- 
thing the  matter  with  him,  but  I  s'pose  it  comes 
in  fits,  and  then  goes  off." 

"Jest  so,  Mrs.  Muggs.  And  has  he  had  any 
more  of  them  fits  since  then  ?" 

By  way  of  answer  to  this  question,  and  before 
Mrs.  Muggs  had  time  to  do  it,  there  was  heard 
a  great  noise  in  the  lodger's  room. 

"  He's  got  one  of  'em  now,"  said  Mrs.  Muggs, 
with  a  look  of  terror  on  her  broad  face,  which 
made  it  look  irresistibly  comical. 

"  My  gracious,  what  shall  we  do.  Hadn't  we 
better  go  up  and  see  what  he's  about  ?"  suggest- 
ed Mi-s.  Bennett,  whose  organ  of  curiosity — as 
the  reader  may  have  remarked — was  very  large. 
Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  phrenologist — 


provided  he  were  honest — would  have  marked 
it  seven.  But  to  be  altogether  candid,  this  was 
a  quality  of  which  Mrs.  Muggs  herself  was  by 
no  means  destitute,  and  she  accepted  the  propo- 
sal of  Mrs.  Bennett  with  alacrity,  the  more  so 
that  she  was  a  little  apprehensive  of  going  alone, 
and  felt  that  her  visitor  would  be  in  some  sort  a 
protection  to  her. 

Holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  they  silently 
ascended  the  front  stairs,  and  stood  on  the  land- 
ing outside  Mr.  Newman's  apartment. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  discover  that 
Mr.  Newman  had  a  visitor,  since  occasionally 
his  voice  also  was  heard,  and  that  in  no  gentle 
tones. 

It  appeared  that  they  were  qturreUing.  At 
any  rate,  this  seemed  to  be  the  natural  infer- 
ence, from  what  they  could  hear.  By  way  of 
letting  the  reader  understand  the  state  of  affairs, 
we  will  transcribe  a  little  of  the  conversation. 

"Villain  !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Newman's  visitor. 
"  By  yon  high  heaven,  I  charge  thee  with  being 
the  head  and  front  of  this. atrocious  crime.  I 
charge  thee,  fiend,  with  murder!" 

"  Did  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Muggs, 
turning  pale.  "  0,  that  I  6hould  have  a  mur- 
derer for  a  lodger !" 

"0,  it's  dreadful!"  chimed  in  Mrs.  Bennett. 
"  Poor  dear,  how  I  do  pity  you.  I  couldn't 
sleep  nights  if  I  were  you.  I  should  expect  to 
wake  up  some  morning  and  find  my  throat 
cut." 

"I  expect  I  shall,"  said  Mrs.  Muggs.  "But 
hear  what  he  says  to  it. 

Here  the  sonorous  voice  of  Mr.  Newman  could 
be  heard  as  follows  : 

"  'Tis  true,  old  man,  I  slew  liim.  Yea,  more, 
I  glory  in  the  deed.  And  well  he  merited  his 
fate.  I  need  not  tell  the  wrongs  he  has  heaped 
on  me.  'Twere  needless  now.  Enough,  I  slew 
him  !" 

"  Then,  wretch,  will  I  slay  thee !"  was  the 
answer,  and  an  instant  afterwards  there  was 
heard  a  clashing  of  swords. 

"  0,  dear !"  said  Mrs.  Muggs,  in  a  terrified 
whisper,  "  did  you  ever,  hear  of  such  awful 
doings  ?  There'll  be  another  murder,  and  in 
my  house ;  and  if  there  is,  no  doubt  it'll  be 
haunted.     What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"Let's  go  down  stairs,"  said  Mrs.  Bennett, 
frightened  lest  the  door  should  be  thrown  open, 
and  tho  combatants  should  rush  out.  "  Let's 
go  down  stairs  and  call  the  police." 

This  struck  Mrs.  Muggs  as  very  good  advice 
under  the  circumstances,  and  she  acquiesced. 

Accordingly  they  summoned  a  policeman  and 
gave  him  a  terrific  account  of  tho  combat  that 
was  going  on  above  stairs.  He  summoned  two 
companions,  and  tho  whole  force,  with  the  fe- 
male auxiliaries,  ascended  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  noise  had  ceased,  and  the  two  looked  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

"  What's  the  row  ?"  asked  one  of  the  police- 
mou,  roughly. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Newman,  quietly. 

"  You'd  better  say  that,"  broke  in  the  pro- 
voked Mrs.  Muggs,  "  when  you  confessed  only 
two  or  three  minutes  ago  that  you  had  commit- 
ted a  murder  and  gloried  in  it  I" 

Mr.  Newman  laughed  heartily. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "I  may  relieve 
your  anxiety  by  informing  you  that  I  am  an 
actor,  as  this  gentleman  is  also,  aud  that  we 
were  only  rehearsing  for  this  evening," 

The  two  ladies  straightway  looked  very  fool- 
ish, and  the  policemen  laughed.  I  may  add, 
that  since  that  time  Mrs.  Muggs  has  not  been 
troubled  with  any  suspicions  of  her  lodger. 


CALL-BIRDS. 

The  call-birds  employed  by  bird-catchers  man- 
ifest a  most  malicious  joy  in  bringing  the  wild 
ones  into  the  same  state  of  captivity.  Their 
sight  and  hearing  infinitely  excel  those  of  the 
bird-catcher.  The  instant  tne  wild  birds  are 
perceived,  notice  is  given  by  one  of  the  rest  of 
the  call-birds  ;  after  which  follows  the  same  tu- 
multuous ecstasy  and  joy.  The  call-birds,  while 
the  bird  is  at  a  distance,  do  not  sing  as  a  bird 
does  in  a  chamber ;  they  invite  the  wild  ones  by 
what  the  bird-catchers  call  short  jerks,  which, 
when  the  birds  are  good,  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  The  effect  of  this  call  or  invitation  is 
so  great,  that  the  wild  bird  is  stopped  in  its  course 
of  flight,  and  if  not  already  acquainted  with  the 
nets,  lights  boldly  within  twenty  yards  of  per- 
haps three  or  four  bird-catchers,  which  otherwise 
it  would  have  noticed.  Nay,  it  frequently- hap- 
pens, that  if  half  a  flock  only  are  caught,  the 
remaining  half  will  immediately  afterwards  light 
in  the  nets  and  share  the  same  fate  ;  and  should 
only  one  bird  escape,  that  bird  will  suffer  itself 
to  he  pulled  at  till  it  is  caught,  such  is  the  fasci- 
nating influence  of  the  call-birds. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
ANNE   BOLEYN'S   DREAM. 


ET    SYKJ2,  PARK. 


The  summer  moonlight  softly  fell  upon  tho  dewy  Bowers, 

And  lingered,  a*  a  fairy  spell,  o'er  heaven's  garden  bowers  j 

Rich  pealing  laughteron  the  breeze  went  gaily  flcaflogby, 

With  murmuring  of  restless  leave*,  ani  evening's  faint- 
est sigh. 

Afar  the  old  ancestral  bnll  shone  ont  a  blaze  of  light. 

For  good  Sir  Thomas'  guests  were  all  of  honored  birth 
that  night. 

Within  those  walls  a  gorgeous  scene  of  festive  beauty  lay, 

As  brilliant  as  the  sunset  gleam  which  lights  the  close  of 
day; 

Rare  crimson  hangings,  quaiutly  wrought  with  shining 
threads  of  gold. 

Swept  downward,  and  new  lustre  canght  amid  each  silk- 
en fold. 

The  banquet-feast  was  widely  spread  and  crowned  with 
fragrant  flowers, 

While  over  all  a  light  was  shed,  bright  as  the  noon-tido 
hoars; 

And  when  the  foaming  wine  was  poured — when  music's 
witching  spell 

Stole  proudly  o'er  the  festal  board  with  grand  trium- 
phant swell — 

Youth's  dark  eye  flashed  a  deeper  light,  the  lips  a  warm- 
er glow, 

And  roses  gathered  pure  as  bright,  on  beauty's  cheek  of 
enow. 

Apart  from  all  the  merry  throng,  within  a  quiet  glade, 

Where  now  and  then  a  gush  of  song  crept  through  the 
oaken  shade. 

There  came  alone  two  noble  hearts — the  beautiful  and 
brave — 

Pure  as  the  first  pale  bud  that  starts  beside  the  crystal 
wave, 

They,  who  in  after  years  became,  so  lost  in  sin  and  care ; 

The  same — and  yet  not  all  the  same— true  souls  united 
there. 

Brave  Harry  Percy !  lofty  pride  lit  up  the  noble  brow, 

But  on  hie  lips  a  pleasant  tide  of  sunshine  nestled  now; 

His  words  of  low  devotion  fell  upon  the  lady's  ear, 

Such  as  each  rosy  blush  would  teU,  her  fond  heart  loved 
to  hear. 

Sweet  Anne!  her  every  look  was  grave,  though  timid  as 
a  bird; 

You  read  each  thought  upon  her  face,  whene'er  her  soul 
was  stirred ; 

And  now  the  first  brief  dream  of  youth  her  young  exist- 
ence bound ; 

The  founts  of  love's  abiding  truth  within  her  soul  was 
found. 

But  still  a  shadow  softly  lay  about  the  dreamy  eyes, 

As  if  they  sought  to  hide  away  some  sorrowful  surprise. 

Ah,  listen !  now  the  sweet  lips  ope, and  accents  sad  and  deep 

Rise  mournfully,  as  though  each  hope  of  life  were  bushed 
asleep : 

"0,  Percy!  thou  art  come  again,  so  faithful,  trusting  still; 

I  almost  deem  my  vision  vain,  a  phantom  of  the  will! 

That  dream.'  it  haunts  each  waking  hour;  a  cold  and 
fearful  blight; 

I  tremble  that  its  fearful  power  should  whelm  my  soul 

in  night !" 
"  Nay,  dearest,  trast  no  idle  dream ;  'tis  not  for  thee  to 

weep; 
Sunshine  and  gladness  ever  beam  for  those  whom  angels 

keep. 
Is  not  a  Percy*s  pligh  ted  word  more  than  a  dream  should 

be, 
That  thy  pure  heart  can  thus  be  stirred  to  doubt  my 

love  for  thee  ?" 

II  0,  no,  it  was  not  doubt  which  bade  the  burning  tear- 

drops fall; 

'Tis  something  darker  casts  a  shade  of  blackness  overall; 

But  I  will  tell  thee  of  the  scene  I  saw  in  slumber  deep; 

I  know  it  was  a  foolish  dream, — strange  I  should  wake  to 
weep!  [hung, 

Methought  it  was  a  minster  dim,  with  martial  banners 

And  crowd  on  crowd  came  pressing  in  the  sacred  aisles 
among — 

While  stratus  of  thrilling  music  rolled  in  gushing  waves 
of  -sound, 

That  swayed  each  white  and  crimson  fold  which  gaily 
floated  round. 

One  glance  above  that  mighty  throng,— my  soul  drank 
in  the  scene ; 

Before  the  shout  rang  loud  and  long,  '  We  hull  thee, 
England's  Queen!' 

I  saw  but  one! — whose  form  ? — thine  own — in  that  wild 
heaving  sea; 

What  reeked  I  then  a  monarch's  throne,  apart  from  love 
and  thee?  [of  fate, — 

Thos-  purple  robes— that  regal  crown, — stern  messengers 

0,  how  they  crushed  my  spirit  down,  with  such  a  cling- 
ing weight! 

This  was  not  all ;  another  sight  upon  my  vision  burst, 

Veiled  io  a  mystic  boding  light,  more  awful  ttian  the  first. 

Methought  1  saw  a  scaffold  high  at  morniog'c-  dusky  gray, 

A  victim  kneeling  there  to  die  before  the  rosy  day. 

It  was  a  woman's  form  that  bowed  to  meet  the  fatal  stroke, 

And  there  before  a  gazing  crowd  her  quivering  heart- 
strings broke ! 

My  face?  my- form?  Yes,  Percy,  ?nine)— so  bowed  with 
shame  and  care, —  [glare! 

Grown  harsh  and  faded  at  the  shrine  of  royal  pomp  and 

Great  God !  I  feel  the  anguish  now  that  wrung  my  tor- 
tured heart; 

I  feel  the  drops  upon  my  brow  in  fearful  coldntss  start !" 

And  shivering  she  nearer  clung  to  him — the  strong  and 
brave —  [wave ; 

While  yet  the  silvery  moonlight  hung  above  the  crystal 

As  if  that  hour  might  be  the  last  they  two  should  ever 
Bhare — 

As  though  dark  clouds  were  gathering  fast,  to  break  in 
chill  despair;  [gloom 

They  were ;  the  grief  of  coming  years  was  deepening  into 

The  shadow  of  warm  blinding  tears— the  type  of  early 
doom- 
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COUG  lis. 


Tiir  gnat  and  sudden  obnngee  of 
our  albnato,  an  fruitful  ■■ "> 

Pulmonary  ■••"'  '■'■■'"■  '><"'  «!>■<- 
tians.     Experience   havlna    pi    red 

Hum    Buuplu   remedial    •■'"■ il 

tpoedllj  mid  certain);  when  I  ik<  a 

in  thoearl  i    I  i  ■■  ol  lb  i  u  e,  i  h  ■■ 

eliould  11'  "in  o  '"■  bad  i"  "  '■ 'i  < 

Bronchial  Troches."  or  Loxanavf. 
lot  Hm  Cold,  Cmiuli  or  Irritation  »f 
the  Throat  boovorno  slight,  i%*  l.v 

Mil*  precaution  a  ro  soiIoum  nt- 

trn  k  innj  i ii.vt.niHv  warded  off. 

BROWN'S   "  That  trouble  in  my  Tl. mat, TROCHES. 

ffor  which    tin'    *  Tracl,.*'   In  n 

BROWN'S  ipcclno]  bating  made  i Ron  TROCHES. 

■  mow  whisperer.' ' 
BROWN'S,  N.  P. WILLIS.    iTROCHES. 

I  "l  neommend  their  uuo  to1 
BROWN'S  Ponuo  Bruscai."  iTROCHES. 

i  UKV,  B.  ll  I'NAl'lv  j 

BROWN'S    "  Itavo  proved  extremely  *ur-  TROCHES. 

vleoablQ  for  Uoaiwkhiwh." 
BROWN'S        u\BV.  n.  w    DXEUIIBR.     TROCHES. 

i  "Almost  I rollcf  in  tUu1 

BROWN'S  dlstiwlna  labor  of  in  mtu  I.  ig  TROCHES. 

peculiar  to  Asthma." 
BROWN'S,      REY.A.C.  EOGLESTON.    TROCHES. 

i   "Contain   m>  opium  ur  o»y- 

BROWN'S  thing  Injurious.'1  TROCHES. 

DA.  A.  A.  HAYES, 
BROWN'S,  r/,.,„M,,  Stolon.  TROCHES. 

i  M  A  simple  ami  ploasuut com* 
BROWN'S  blontlon  for  Cootins,  &c,  TROCHES. 

UK.  (I.  V.  DIOELOVT, 
BROWN'S  Boston.  TROCHES, 

u  lloncnVlal  in  linoleums." 
BROWN'S  Dlt.  J,  F.  W.  LANK,     TROCHES. 

Boston. 
BROWN'S   "I  have  proved  them  excel- TROCHES. 

lent  for  Whooping  Coutin." 
BROWN'S       UKV.  [i.  \v.  uakukn.     TROCHES. 

Boston, 
BROWN'S    "Beneficial  wheu  compt-lk-.i  TROCHES. 

to  speak,  suffering  from  Cold." 
BROWN'S    UKV.S.J.l'.ANDKHSON,      TROCHES. 

St.  Louis, 
BROWN'S   "Iboartily  unltointheabovc  TROCHES. 

commendation." 
BROWN'S  KEY.  M.SCHUYLER.      TROCHES. 

"  Effkotual    in     removing 
BROWN'S, I Ioarsont-ss  and  irritation  ofTROCHES. 

[the  Throat,  no  common  with 
BROWN'S  Speakers  and  Sraaans."         TROCHES. 

iProf.  M.STACY  JOHNSON, 
BROWN'S!  In  Orange,  Oa.,    TROCHES. 

Teacher  of  Music,  Southern 
BROWN'S  Female  College.  TROCHES. 

|  "  I  have  been  much  afflicted 
BROWN'S  with    Bronchial   Affection,  TROCHES. 

I  producing     Hoarseness      and 
BROWN'S  Cough.   The  »  TrorJus1  are  thcJTROCHES. 

(only  effectual   remedy,  giving' 
BROWN'S  power   and    clearness  to   the  TROCHES. 

I  voice.'1 
BROWN'S  REV.  GEO.  SLACK,     TROCHES. 

Min.  Ch.  of  England,  Milton 
BROWN'Sl  Parsonage,  Canada..  TROCHES. 


BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES. 

B^1*  Cures  Cough,  Cold.  Hoarseness  ana"  Influenza. 
Cures  any  Irritation  or  Soreness  of  the  Throat. 
Retievis  the  Hacking  Cough  in  Consumption. 
Relieves  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh. 
Clears  andgives  strength  to  the  voice  of  Singers. 
Jndispensibte  to  Public  Speakers. 
Soothing  and  simple,  Children  can  use  them, 
As  they  assist  Expectoration  and  relieve  Hoarseness. 
5^"  Sold  bv  all    Druggist,''  in   the   United  States,  at 
TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOX.  _^fl 
March  3,  1860.  4w 

KEMOVAL  AND  COPABTNEBSHIP! 


WHLIiTAM  C.  MERRIA3I, 

Takes  pleasure  ia  informing  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  he  has  removed  to  his  New  Stobe,  on  the  site  of  his 
old  one, 
Corner  of  "Washington  and  Franklin  Sts., 
and  has  associated  with  him  as  p-irtners,  George  A. 
Sawyer  and  Ira  C.  Gray.  The  style  of  the  firm  to  bo 
MERRIAM,  SAWYER  &,  CO. 


M.  S.  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  offer  a  fresh  and  desirable 
Stock  of 

Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 

and  sell  them  at  aa  low  prices  as  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
quality  and  style  considered.  Particular  attention  is 
invited  to  the  full  and  superior  assortment  of 

inters,  ffiloijcs, 

FRENCH      SHIRT     FRONTS, 
UNDER-GARMENTS, 

LINEN  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  &C.,&0. 
In  our  Shirt  Department  we  have  increased  facilities, 
and  promise  all  who  favor  us  with  their  orders  entire 
satisfaction,  as  regards  fit,  quality  of  materials  and 
work.  Our  business  will  be  conducted  on  the  ONE 
PKICE  system,  from  which  there  will  be  no  deviation. 

186  WASHINGTON  ST.,  CORNER  FRANKLIN. 

March  17-  8ff. 

©icfetnson  SCgpe  jFounfcrg, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

PRINTING  OFFICES  supplied  with  complete 
outfits,  or  replenished,  at  short  notice,  and  on  liberal 
terms,  cash  or  credit.  Whether  for  Hook,  Newspaper, 
or  Jobbing  purposes,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  superior  to 
the  type  cast  at  this  Foundry. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS,  showing  sizes  and  prices 
of  Job  Founts,  &c,  famished  gratis  to  applicants  wish- 
ing to  make  selections. 

ELECTROTYPING,    Wood  Cuts,  Headings  for 

Newspapers,  &c,  done  in  the  best  manner,  at  low  rates. 

PHELPS  &  DAI/TON, 

March  17 — Iw.  No.  52  Washington  Street. 


SINGER'S  SEWING-MACHINES. 

Prices  roduood  to  $50,  $75,  $00,  and  $100. 

The  plain  iv.'iMin  why  Blngi  i  Inebfnoe  hatu 

always  sold  readily  »t  n  higher  nvarago  price  <lmu  toy 
other,  (h  that  they  are  bettor-)  mom  durable,  mora  roluv 

Hit,     r.iplLhl..    of     <|.rhi|'    a    liinrli     l  .  r  i  ■  1 1 1 .  ■  I      V.U'ii'ly   ■ .  J     wi-lk, 

ami  aarnlng  mora  m -y.    Long-continued  popularity  in 

proof  of  sterling  mil  ir .    in  tho  pumliaio  of  what  an 

on lk>d  cheap  .Si>w|iin-Miii'lilni'«,  tbOIUUdfl  llftVfl   l"1'"  do 

o-ivi'd  mid  disappointed]  but  irltli  Blngor'e  Uaoulnea 

tbnra  It  never  any  fhlluro  or  mistake. 

Sinner's  Now  Family  SowliiK-Maohlno, 
the  prioe  of  wliirh  in  only  M0|  I"  a  ll^lit  and  rli'^tutly 

dooorated  MaoblDQ,  capable  01  pari iinn,  l»  tUo  bast 

■tylo,  nil  i in>  twwlog  "f  a  prrnito  fmniiy.    it  Um  reoaniit 

a  gnyit  rcpnf-'illiiii    iliirln;'    tin*    P'W    iiiunllii   h\tv:t>  It  wiwi 

QrstoOanil  to  the  public 

SliiRGr'a  Trunsvorao  Shuttlo-Machine, 

to  be  (told  at  $76,  in  a  inachluo  untlndy  new  In  Ita  ar- 
raugamoDt;  it-  in  vi-ry  beautiful,  aiovat  rapidly  mid  wry 
cosily,  and,  for  family  use  and  li^ht  Dianuthoturjog  pur- 
poses, Ih  the  Tory  bent  nmi  ohoapBst  ESiouloe  ever  offered 
to  the  publlu.  Thcuo  ofaeblnos  arc  bi-lnif  iDOreuedlO 
nuiiiiui'  as  rapidly  h»  posBlble,  and  yet  thu  demand  for 
them  cannot  bo  fully  suppllud. 

SiiiRor'a  No.  l  Shuttlo-Machine, 

formerly  «old  at  SloTi,  but  now  reduced  to  SUO,  Id  too 
well  known  all  over  tho  world  to  ne^d  any  description. 

Every  aort  of  work,  coarse  or  fua-,  can  be  dono  with  it. 

Singer's  No.  2  Shuttle-Machine. 

This  is  the  favorlt«  manufacturing  machine  every- 
where. The  sIbo  of  tho  machine  gives  ample  eparo  for 
almost  every  description  of  work,  which,  together  with 
its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage.    Price,  with  tattle  complete,  SKJO- 

All  of  Singer's  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch 
with  two  threads,  which  i«  the  best  stitch  known.  Ev- 
ery person  desiring  to  procure  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes,  prices,  working 
capacities,  and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  /.  M.  Singer  fy  C'o.'j  Ga- 
zette, which  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  subject.     It  will  be  supplied,  gratis. 

I.  M.  SINGER  &  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  York. 
B.  TROTT,  Agekt,  No.  69  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 
March  3,  1860.  13w 


LOCKWOOD,  LTJMB  &  CO., 
PLUMBEIIS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue. 
Fob.  25.  tl 


FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD  PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 

SCALES. 


THE  MOST  ACCTBATE, 

Ddraele   and   Convenient 

scales  manufactured. 

FAIRBANKS  &  BROWN, 

March  10— 9w         34  KIUBY  ST.,  BOSTON. 


N.  W.  TURNER  &  CO., 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 
COKNELIUS  &  BAKER'S 

GAS  FIXTURES,  CHANDELIERS, 

PENDANTS,  BRACKETS,  &c. 

Sales  Rooms  and  Manufactory, 

NOS.  23  AND  35  BROMFIELD  STREET, 

BOSTON. 


GAS  PIPES  INTRODUCED  INTO  BUILDINGS  in  the 
most  thorough  and  substantial  manner.        4w  Feb.  25. 


BINDING. 

Always  preserve  your  papers  for  binding.  We  have 
nrnde  ample  ftrransjeinents  in  our  establishment  to  bind 
our  paper  at  the  ciOse  of  the  year,  in  one  volume,  for 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  desire  it,  at  a  very  low  price. 


INDIA   RUBBER 

—  ANN  — 

(i  ITT  A     I'  il  RC  H  A. 


NATIVK.1 

GATHERING 

INDIA  RUBBER 

IN 
ouril  A1LS5I0A. 


INDIA      RUBE  E   I!  , 

—  on  — 

CAO  UTCI1  OWC, 

f.  produced  frmn   n   Hiilk-wtiRit  wip,  l.iki'n  rhlvrly  from 

tho  Sopbonco  Cohucu  trw  Dftvrvnide  cqBgulaied, and 
tint  wln'.v  preiMd  or  drli  il  olT  l»y  boat.  TLo  residue  in 
tin)  Inilln  Riibbiir  of  coiiiniorro. 


NATIVKS 
QATBEttlNQ 

HUTTA    I'KRCIIA 

IN 

BORNEO. 


mm  f*wim 

is  produced  from  the  Isonnntlra  or  Gutta  Tree,  in  of  a 
brownish  color,  uml  when  expo»ed  to  olr  soon  wolldifleH, 
and  foruiH  tho  Gutta  1'ercha  of  commerce. 


VULCANIZATION. 

The  term  "  vulcnnir^d"'  in  applied  to  fnbrlca  ol  India 
Rubber,  or  Gutta  I'orcha,  which  have  been  taiin»d  or 
cured  by  submitting  it  to  a  high  degree  of  artificial 
he»t — the  object  being  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Gum, 
so  it  will  not  be  af.erwards  affected  by  beat  or  cold. 

India  Rubber  Is  vulcanized  to  reduce  itn  elasticity,  and 
give  it  more^frjnne.w  than  is  natural  to  the  crude  mate- 
rial. India  Rubber,  when  properly  vulcanized,  will  not 
decompose  or  become  sticky,  and  is  free  from  unpleasant 
odor.  India  Rubber,  when  vulcanized,  is  a  perfect  re- 
pellant  of  Liquids.  Gutti  P-rcha,  when  vulcanized, 
soon  becomes  brittle  and  is  unfit  for  further  use,  as  many 
pamp'es  in  our  warehouse  will  prove.  Guttapercha  In 
its  crude  state  Is  indispensable  for  Surgical  Splints.  Acid 
Trays,  &c.  It  is  prepared  in  sheets  from  1-32  inch  to  1 
inch  in  thickness. 


For  Clothiers. 

We  have  all  kinds  of  superior  VULCANIZKD  CLOTH- 
ING, manufjetured  from  the  best  India  Rubber,  which 
we  manufacture  and  sell  at  manufacturers  prices,  com- 
prising 

COATS-Black,  Drab,  Slate  and  other  colors. 

Pants,  Hats,  Caps,  Leggings,  Capes,  &c. 
Also,  APKONd  suitable  for  Tanners  Curriers,  Brick- 
makers,  Fishermen,  Dyera  and  others. 
Also,  GLOVES  and  MITTENS  of  every  description. 

For  Manufacturers. 

MACHINE  BELTING,  STEAM  PICKING, 

MANHOLE  AND  IUND  GASKETS,  KINGS, 

STOFFLNd,  BOX  CORD,  HOSE  (all  size's)  &c. 

For  Druggists  md  Fancy  Goods 
Dealers. 

SYRINGES,  BREAST  PUMPS,  TEETHING  RINGS, 
NIPPLE  SHIELDS.  BANDAGE  GUM,  FINGER  COTS, 
SURGICAL  SIOCKINGS,  CORK  SCREWS, 
PENCIL  CASES,  NURSING  BOTTLES,  BED  PANS, 
HOSPITAL  CUSHIONS,  CHAIR  CUSHIONS, 
ICE  PILLOWS,  AIR  BEDS,  COMBS,  BALLS,  TO  7S,  &c. 

For  Dry  Goods  Dealers. 

UNDER   SHEETING,   DRESS  SHIELDS, 
DRESS  BONE  COMBS,  all  styles,  &c. 

For  Hardware  and  Saddlery 
Dealers. 

OILERS,  WHIP  SOCKETS,  CUKRY  COMBS, 
CARRIAGE  CLOTHS,  WAGON  APRONS, 
HORSE  COVERS,  with  and  without  hoods, 
MARTINGALE  RINGS,  HORSE  BOOTS, 
WAGON  SPRINGS,  Ice,  &c. 

For  Stationers. 

STATIONERS'  GUM,  INK  ERASERS,  BANDS,  RINGS, 
WALLETS,  INKSTANDS,  RUBERS, 
PENCIL  CASES,  PENHOLDERS,  PENS, 
SAND  BOXES,  WAFER  BOXES,  &c,  Sic. 


O^  The  community  generally  can  find  all  the  New 
Improvements  and  Inventions  as  fast  as  perfected,  and 
will  be  waited  upon  with  pleasure  at  our 

INDIA  RUBBER  WAREHOUSE, 

146  CONGRESS  ST. 


HEXRY 

March  17 


A.   HALL  &  CO. 


AYIWS  SAKS1PABILLA. 

UU  'lM|k  A  frmipcmiid  n-m,   h    ■(.  i  i.,  |„-  M>. 

m  Jjl§r       muni  A/trt<nivt  iimi  can  b«  nude.    It  U 
H~Wk,  y    "  <"iici  titrated  extract  ->i  Pan  BuMpt- 

I     ■Bj      /illln,  n<  ri,iii|.|i,ii]  wllli  i. Hi.  j 

^™*^^  lit  «llll  gnatai  nlUriitlvu  poww  a»  to  nf- 

w  ford  -hi  'H'-'  ti v..  antidote  11»  Uu 

iirt   Harrinpnrllbi   In    n  \,uu->{    (...in,..     1 1  In  lfnltiivi-il  tbnt 

Lin  ii  ii  j.-niiih  i  vranted  by  those  who euffor fton  Htru- 
moua oompialntH,  and  tbni  one  which  will  aceomplLia 
tliolr onrv mnit  prove  ofLaunen*  urvloc  to  i\^.n  inrn« 
cIimm  of  our  afflicted  fidlotr-eltli'nfi  1'"^  oompUttely 
thii  eonpound  win  do  li  ii»*  been  proroti  b}  exporimtnt 

on  ninny  nf  the  woritt  ra-cn    to  be  found  of  the  following 

eomplalDti : 

BcRorvia  abb  BcaoruLouH  CoHPiAtxre,  Baurnojti 
AM-  KmiTivK  DiBiAeu,  [TLcxai  PiMPiae,  Dlotous, 
Tumubh,  Pah  Unci  m,  Scald  Ukah,  Btpuilu  ami  Srra* 

iljtjo  ArrK'Tio.N*,  Mbu'ihual  l)i«r.A.tn,  pitoi'ov,  Nko- 
BALOIA    riK   TlO    DOLOBLtTX     DSBILITY,  Pl'M'M'MA  AM)  Ih- 

DIOMTIOHi  BareiPSLAI,  Hour  oa  .yr  Aktuiht*!  Fnti| 
uml  Indeed  the  whole  c|«m  of  complnlnu  nrlolnii  from 
IMPUUXX  ok  Tint  Jli.ooii. 

Thin  coitipouud  will  be  found  a  Knmt  pTOtnOteX  'if 
bnaltli,  wbuu  bikua    in  tin:  hprinfr,  to   i-xpid  tin-  foul  hu- 

«ior«  wbich  fonter  In  tl.c  blood  at  that  uason  of  the 
year     By  the  timely  oxpulelon  of  tbern,  many  nmkllug 

dlnordurn  are  nJpped  In  thu  bud.  Hnltltudei  can,  by  the 
it  Id  of  thin  retnudy,  «paro  thenvelVM  from  the  endur- 
ance of  foul  eruptions  and  ulcorou*  FOrOB,  tbrougb 
wlili-h  tho  Myfitcni  will  ntrlve  to  rid  itwlf  of  corroptionfl, 
If  not  assisted  to  do  th!«  through  tha  natural  rhannel» 
of  the  body  by  an  alterative  medicine.    Cleanse  out  th« 

vitiated  blood  whenpver  you  find  lt«  impurities  Mirctlng 
through  tho  nkln  hi  pimples,  eruptions,  or  sore*;  cluaniu} 
It  when  you  find  It  is  obstructed  and  Mngglhh  In  the 
veins;  cleanse  it  whenever  it  is  foul,  and  your  feelings 
will  tell  you  when.  Even  where  no  particular  disorder 
Is  felt,  people  «njoy  better  health,  and  live  longer,  for 
cleansing  the  blood.  Keep  the  blood  healthy,  and  ;>li  Is 
well ;  but  with  this  pabulum  of  life  disordered,  there 
can  be  no  lasting  health.  Sooner  or  later  something 
must  go  wrong,  and  the  great  machinery  of  life  is  disor- 
dered or  overthrown. 

Sarsaparilla  has^ — and  deserves  much — the  reputation 
of  accomplishing  these  ends-  But  the  world  bus  been 
egregiouuly  deceived  by  preparations  of  it,  partly  be- 
cause the  drug  alone  has  not  all  the  virtue  that  Is 
claimed  for  it,  but  more  because  many  preparations, 
pretending  to  be  concentrated  extracts  of  it,  contain  but 
little  of  the  virtue  of  Sarsaparill3,  or  anything  else. 

Duriog  late  years  the  public  hare  been  mlnlcd  by 
large  bottles,  pretending  to  give  a  quart  of  Extract  of 
Sarsaparilla  for  one  dollar.  Most  of  these  have  been 
frauds  upon  the  sick,  for  they  not  only  contain  little,  If 
any,  Surcapariila,  but  often  no  curative  properties  whet- 
ever.  Hence,  bitter  and  painful  dl  apprlntment  has 
followed  the  use  of  the  various  extracts  of  Sarsaparilla 
which  flood  the  market,  until  the  name  itrelf  is  justly 
despised,  and  h,i«  become  synonymous  with  imposition 
and  cheat.  Still  we  call  this  compound  Sarsapa rills., 
and  intend  to  supply  such  a  remedy  as  shall  rescue  the 
name  fom  the  load  of  obloquy  which  rests  npon  It, 
And  we  think  we  have  ground  for  believing  It  baa  vir- 
tues which  are  irresistible  by  the  ordinary  run  of  the 
diseases  it  is  intended  to  cure  In  order  to  secure  their 
complete  eradication  from  the  system,  the  remedy  should 
be  judiciously  taken  according  to  directions  on  the  bot- 
tle. 

prepared  flr 

DR.   J .    C .   AYER    &    CO., 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Price  $1  per  Bottle.  Six  Bottles  for  $5. 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL 

has  won  for  itself  such  a  renown  for  the  cure  of  every 
variety  of  Throat  and  Lung  Complaint,  that  it  Is  entire- 
ly unnecessary  for  us  to  recount  the  evidence  of  ita  vir- 
tues, wherever  It  has  been  employed.  As  it  has  long 
been  in  constant  use  throughout  this  section,  we  need 
not  do  more  than  assure  the  people  its  quality  Is  kept 
up  to  the  best  it  ever  has  been,  and  that  it  may  be  relied 
on  to  do  for  their  relief  all  it  has  ever  been  found  to  do. 


AYER'S   CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

FOE  THE   CCEE   OP 

Costiveness,  Jaundice,  Dyspepsia,  Indiges- 
tion, Dysentery,  Foul  Stomach,  Erysipe- 
las, Headache,  Piles,  Kheumatism,  Erup- 
tions and  Skin  Diseases,  Liver  Complaint, 
Dropsy,  Tetter,  Tumors  and  Salt  Rheum, 
"Worms,  Gout,  Neuralgia,  as  a  Dinner  Pill, 
and  for  Purifying  the  Blood. 
They  are  s-' gar-coated,  so  that  the  most  sen  itive  can 
take  them  pleasantly,  and  they  are  the  best  aperient  in 
the  world  for  all  the  purposes  of  a  family  physic. 

Price  25  cents  per  Box.    Five  boxes  for  $1. 


Great  numbers  of  Clergymen,  Physicians.  Statesmen, 
and  eminent  personages,  have  lent  their  names  to  certify 
the  unparalleled  usefulness  of  these  remedies,  but  our 
space  here  will  not  permit  the  insertion  of  them.  Our 
Agents  furnish  gratis  our  American  Almanac,  in  which 
they  are  given,  with  also  full  descriptions  of  the  above 
complaints,  and  the  treatment  that  should  be  fo'.lowed 
for  their  cure. 

Do  not  be  put  off  by  unprincipled  dealers  with  other 
preparations  they  make  more  profit  on.  Demand  Ater's, 
and  take  no  others  The  sic*  want  the  best  aid  there  is 
for  them,  and  they  should  have  it. 

All  our  remedies  are  sold  by  Druggists  and  dealers  in 
medici .  e  every  where.  M.irch  21— eop'  m. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


MlliliS*  STATUE  OF 
JACKSON. 

The  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington,  by  Mr. 
Clark  Mills,  inaugurat- 
ed on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary with  great  ceremo- 
ny, recalls  its  compan- 
ion to  the  memory  of 
the  reader.  The  Jack- 
son equestrian  statue 
was  the  first  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  attempted 
by  Mills,  and  he  under- 
took even  this  against 
his  own  wishes,  and 
with  a  decided  distrust 
of  his  own  ability.  This 
is  the  first  statue  ever 
cast  without  some  sort 
of  support,  other  than 
that  of  the  hind  legs, 
for  the  horse ;  no  other 
artist  has  ventured  on 
the  daring  experiment 
of  poising  his  steed  for 
himse  f,  and  making 
him  preserve  his  centre 
of  gravity  unassisted. 
Jackson,  too,  was  the 
first  cast  ever  made  in 
this  country,  excepting, 
perhaps,  Bowditch  at 
Mount  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery. The  action  of  t  he 
horse  is  very  spirited, 
and  the  observer  must 
at  once  admit  that  the 
artist  has  been  striking- 
ly happy  in  his  concep- 
tion. It  forms  one  of 
the  noblest  ornaments 
to  the  largeopensquares 
of  the  Capital,  all  of 
which  are  fast  being  oc- 
cupied wiih  worthy  me- 
morials of  the  departed 
great  of  the  country. 
We  have  seen  it  stated 
recently  that  the  Art 
Committee,  appointed 
by  authority  of  Con- 
gress, for  the  decoratiun 
of  the  new  Capitol,  has 
reported  as  their  opin- 
ion, that,  in  all  future 
undertakings,  the  artist 
employed  shall  present 
none  but  American  sub- 
jects. We  arc  glad  this 
is  so.  Our  public  places 
are  now  filled  up  with 
pretentious  imitations 
and  pie-bald  caricatures 
of  some  person  that 
lived  long  ago,  or  some 
event  that  had  no  visi- 
ble connection  with  our 
national  liistory;  and 
the  people,  instructed 
from  these  examples 
alone,  come  to  look 
upon  Art  as  a  curious 
sort  of  thing,  which  a 
few  men  agree  to  ad- 
mire, but  which  they 
can  see  no  plausible 
6cuse  in. 


BRONZE   EQUESTRIAN    STATUE    OF    GENERAL   JACKSON,  AT   WASHINGTON,   D.  C 


PALACE  AT  ST.  I»K 

TEBSIJl'RG. 
We   have  ever  been 
on  excellent  terms  with 
Russia.     The  late  Em- 
peror Nicholas  did  not 
omit  to  improve  evrry 
proper  occason  on  which 
to  speak  favorably  of  a 
continuance      of      the 
friendship  the  two  na- 
tions enjoyed   through 
his  day.     The  accom- 
panying engraving  rep- 
resents his  St.  Peters- 
burg Palace — a  splendid 
and  imposingpile,  truly, 
and    one    with    whose 
magnificent  proportions 
and    appointments    his 
imperial  heart  was  grat- 
ified.      His    successor, 
the  young  Emperor  Al- 
exander, now  occupies 
the   palace  as  his  resi- 
dence.   Few  travellers 
in  Europe  but  go  to  see 
the  palace,  as  much  as 
t  hey  would  go  to  see  the 
Kremlin.      The  Euro- 
pean palaces,  like  the 
monastic  and  ecclesias- 
tical piles  all  over  tho 
Continent,  are  sure  to 
enlist  the  stranger's  at- 
tention ;    and,    of    the 
former,  there  is  certain- 
ly none  more  worthy  of 
a  visit  than  the  imperial 
dwelling  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, of  the  Czar  of  all 
tho  Russias.     We  have 
not  space  for  an  archi- 
tectural description,  nor 
would    it    interest    the 
general  reader  so  much 
as  the  student  of  archi- 
tecture ;  but  all  will  say 
thnt  the  vast  pile  is  a 
noble  monument  to  the 
tasto  and  generosity  of 
its     imperial     builder. 
Tho  famous  capital  of 
the  vast  Russian  Em- 
pire is  now  considered, 
in  many  respects,  as  in- 
teresting a    resort    for 
tourists  as  even  Paris  ; 
and  tho   proverbial  in- 
clemency of  tho  winters 
is  made  endurable   by 
the  gay  testivities  which 
the  Emperor  is  himself 
so  careful  to   provide. 
No  Court  pays  higher 
prices,  for  example,  for 
prima  donnas,  fresh  and 
new,  as  that  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.   The  sledging 
likewise  turns  tho  street 
life  from  chilliness  into 
one  of   warm    gaiety ; 
and  the  music  of  bells, 
the  quick  cries  of  merry 
voices,  and  the  activity 
of  all  spirits,  combine 
lo  ronder  the  Russian 
capital  quite  attractive. 


ROYAL  PALACE  AT  ST.  PETERSBURG. 


Vol.  EL— No.  13. 


BOSTON,  SATUKDAY,   MARCH   31,  I860. 


Price  Four  Cents. 


VOX  HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND. 

Tho  very  spirited  picture  we  give  the  reador 
on  this  page  is  a  perfect  study  by  itself,  especi- 
ally to  such  as  confess  in  any  degroo  to  a  love 
for  tho  sports  of  tho  field.  Thoy  make  mors  of 
these  matters  in  Old  England  than  we  do,  be- 
cause there  is  a  class  of  men  in  their  society 
whose  leisure  onables  them  to  give  themselves 
to  such  pursuits  with  tho  zeal  and  earnestness 
they  demand.  Besides  this,  the  estates  of  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  are  so  vast,  that  they  have  the 
privilege  of  chasing  game  securely  within  their 
own  preserves,  and  know  very  well  what  is 
likely  to  bo  had,  and  how  and  whore  to  find  it. 
In  tbe  engraving  below,  it  will  bo  observed  that 


tho  hunt  at  last  is  up.  Poor  Reynard  is  in  tho 
jaws  of  his  relentless  enemies — his  speed  and 
cunning,  his  doubles  and  dodges,  have  availed 
him  nothing.  After  a  hard  run,  as  evinced  by 
the  condition  of  tho  hounds,  tho  frantic  pack 
have  overtaken  him,  and  they  pour  in  through 
the  furze  and  brakes  to  give  him  his  quietus.  Tho 
huntsman,  rising  in  his  stirrups,  is  plying  his 
heavy  whip.  In  the  distance  two  gallant  horse- 
men are  spurring  up  at  the  full  speed  of  their 
horses  to  be  in  at  the  death.  It  is  a  most  excit- 
ing moment.  Fox-hunting  costs  the  gentlemen 
of  England  a  pretty  round  sum  per  annum,  for 
it  is  most  expensive  sport.  Its  advantages  aro 
the  high  health  with  which  it  reward-,  its  vota- 


ries, the  training  of  a  school  of  gallant  riders, 
and  tbe  breeding  of  a  noble  race  of  horses.  There 
is  scarcely  a  cavalry  officer  in  the  British  service 
that  has  not  served  an  apprenticeship  by  riding 
to  hounds.  Fox-hunting  has  been  much  ridl* 
euled  on  account  of  the  insignificance  of  tho 
game,  as  if  the  importance  of  the  prize  had  any* 
thing  to  do  with  tho  ardor  of  the  sportsmen. 
Tho  game  is  merely  a  pretext,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary cunning  of  the  animal  taxes  all  tho  re- 
sources of  his  brute  and  human  pursuers.  Fox- 
hunting calls  for  indomitable  pluck — a  quality  in 
which  tho  English  excel.  "We  have  here  in 
America  some  few  field  sports,  to  be  sure,  and  a 
glorious  use  might  be  made  of  the  grand  chances 


that  lie  so  thickly  scattered  around  us.  See 
the  herds  of  buffalo  that  range  our  Western 
wild«  thinned  out  very  much  now,  wo  know,  yet 
plentiful  enough  still  to  attract  crack  English 
Hportsmen,  of  the  famo  of  GranMcy  Berkley, 
acrosB  the  water  to  sight  them.  Nobler  fish 
cleave  the  waters  of  no  land  on  the  globe,  than 
those  whose  attractiveness  and  weight  have  been 
so  glowingly  described  by  tho  pen  of  tho  la- 
mented Frank  Forester.  Deer  are  left  us  in 
places — the  partridge,  quail,  woodcock  and  rnh- 
Iiit  fly  and  run  everywhere  in  our  woods.  In 
fine,  we  lack  nothing  here  but  the  love  for  sport, 
ami  that  is  yet  to  come;  but  when  it  does,  we 
shall  know  how  to  protect  our  game. 


.ENGLISH    FOX-HUNTING. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTOIUAL. 


TBE  FIRST  COMING  OF  SPRING. 


BT   PARK   BENJAMIN. 


At  length  has  come  the  Spring!  welcome  to  mc 

Art  thou,  oh!  wind,  that  journeyetb  to  the  sea! — 

The  south-west  wind,  whose  warm. health -bringing  plume, 

Wafts  odor  from  a  wilderness  of  bloom ; 

From  groves  that  bend  with  blossoms,  from  broad  plains 

Clothed  in  rich  garments  of  a  thousand  stains — 

Blue,  crimson,. gold,  green,  azure,  purple  flowers, 

Given  iu  profusion  by  the  beauteous  showers. 

I  have  heard  stories  of  thy  place  of  birth, — 

Oh.!  wind,  that  sheddest  beauty  on  the  earth! — 

Which  make  me  sad,  to  think  my  life  must  glide 

Slowly  and_coldly  by  the  Atlantic's  side. 

Thine  arc  the  "  happy  valleys '"  of  our  land, 

Shut  in  by  mounlaius,  and  the  Sonth-sea strand; 

They  never  feci  the  tyranny  of  frost; 

Nor  hai!.  nor  mow  is  on  their  green  laps  tost; 

For  nun-cd  by  thee  successive  verdures  spring, 

And  melts  the  sceptre  of  the  Winter  king ! 


Copyright  secured  according  to  law,  and  the  right  to  pub- 
lish purchased  by  F.  Gleason. 

SILVER-KNIFE; 


THE  HUNTERS  OF  THE  ROCKY 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY  DR.  J.  H.  ROBINSON. 


[continued.] 
CHAPTER  XI. 

A      BEAR      STORY. 

"I  was  once,"  he  resumed,  "encamped  in  a 
deep  and  thickly-wooded  dell,  near  the  head 
waters  of  Ice  river.  On  either  side,  high  moun- 
tains reared  their  cloud-defying  heads.  Large 
rivers  and  small  streams  with  difficulty  found 
their  way  into  a  more  open  and  loss  broken 
couotry,  through  lonely  passes  and  rocky  ra- 
vines, known  and  accessible  only  to  the  forest- 
born,  or  the  daring  foot  of  the  hardy  free-trap- 
per. 

"  I  had  wandered  many  weeks  in  that  wild 
and  savage  region,  dared  its  gloomiest  solitudes, 
and  scaled  its  loftiest  cliffs.  I  had  not  turned 
aside  for  red  men  and  beasts  of  prey,  and  had 
met  both. 

"  Hitherto  game  had  been  abundant,  and  I 
had  not  found  it  difficult  to  supply  all  the  de- 
mands of  appetite  ;  but  for  the  past  few  days  I 
had  seen  no  signs  of  buffalo,  or  other  game,  and, 
as  I  seldom  prepared  anything  for  future  use,  I 
began  to  be  iu  want  of  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  My  ammunition  was  also  exhausted, 
the  lust  charge  of  powder  and  ball  being  then  in 
my  rifle.  I  was  far  from  any  civilized  beings 
who  could  or  would  supply  my  wants,  Fort 
Walla- Walla  being  the  nearest  trading-post. 

"  To  a  man  who  felt  himself  bound  to  the 
earth  by  strong  and  endearing  ties,  this  would 
have  baen  certainly  a  dismal  prospect ;  and  even 
to  me,  as  misanthropic-ally  as  flowed  my  blood, 
it  was  far  from  cheering. 

"But  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  discouraged  when 
aught  depends  on  my  exertions  ;  difficulty  and 
danger  give  me  strength,  and  my  position  must 
indeed  be  perilous  when  I  cannot  modify  the-  ad- 
verse circumstances  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 

"I  resolved  to  meet  boldly  the  difficulties 
which  now  presented  themselves. 

"  Witltout  food  I  could  not  lead  the  wander- 
ing life  that  suited  my  mood,  and  without  am- 
munition how  was  I  to  procure  the  flesh  of  the 
buffalo,  the  deer,  or  the  mountain  sheep  I 

"  Already  I  felt  the  gnawing  tooth  of  hunger, 
for  I  had  fasted  twelve  hours,  and  during  that 
time  travelled  many  miles  over  prairies,  across 
hills,  and  through  lonely  gorges  in  the  moun- 
tains. My  faithful  steed,  exhausted  and  cover- 
ed with  foam,  was  feeding  near  me,  in  not  much 
better  plight  than  myself;  but  his  troubles 
would  soon  be  over,  for  the  banks  of  the  river 
"■were  green  with  grass  of  a  luxuriant  growth. 

"My. horse  turned  loose  to  help  himself,  my 
arrangements  for  camping  were  soon  made ;  for 
I  had  learned  from*  the  free-trappers,  as  well  as 
by  experience,  that  the  most  simple  prepara- 
tions were  the  best  in  a  country  where  white; 
men  are  considered  lawful  prey. 

"  The  slight  shelter,  designed  more  for  protec- 
tion against  the  night-dews  than  for  anything 
else,  being  completed,  I  shouldered  my  rifle  and 
walked  away  in  quest  of  game. 

"It  was  one  of  those  mild,  still  days  in, Au- 
gust, when  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  afloat. 
The  sun  was  at  that  point  in  the  heavens  which 
indicates  that  but  an  hour  more  of  day-light 


"  With  considerable  difficulty,  for  I  was  weak 
with  long  fasting,  I  clambered  from  the  bottom 
of  the  dell,  and  gained  the  higher  lands  that 
hemmed  it  in.  From  the  elevation  which  I  had 
now  attained  little  could  be  seen  save  the  rough 
sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  summits  of 
which  were  lost  in  clouds.  Look  upward  which 
way  I  would,  naught  but  wild  mountain  scenery 
met  my  view ;  while  down  below  me  were  val- 
leys, gorges,  running  rivers,  and  ravines. 

'  The  Bannecks,  Eutaws,  $hoshonies,  Skyn- 
ses,  Flatheads,  Nez  Perces,  and  occasionally 
predatory  hordes  of  Blackfeet,  frequented  these 
sterile  regions  as  hunting-grounds.  Here  also 
came  the  white  trappers,  during  certain  months, 
to  take  peltries. 

"  Woe  to  those  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Blackfeet  warriors !  and  they 
sometimes  were,  in  spite  of  all  their  vigilance. 

"  I  strained  my  eyes  in  every  direction,  but 
saw  no  Mgns  o(  game.  I  put  my  ear  to  the 
ground  and  listened;  the  neigh  of  the  elk,  and 
the  lowing  of  the  buffalo,  I  heard  not.  Disap- 
pointed in  my  expectations,  I  began  to  ascend 
the  mountain  at  the  base  of  which  I  was  stand- 
ing, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  shot  at  a  species  of 
mountain  sheep  called  the  Big-bora,  or  ahsaltta, 
which  frequent  those  latitudes. 

"  As  I  was  urging  my  way  upward,  a  deep, 
threatening  growl  arrested  my  steps.  I  had 
reached  a  small  spur  of  the  mountain  covered 
with  a  stunted  growth  of  shrubbery,  with  here 
and  there  a  small  pine  or  sycamore,  to  relieve 
the  monotony.  I  glanced  warily  about  me  to 
learn  whence  the  menacing  sound  proceeded.  I 
could  6ee  nothing  to  excite  alarm.  I  made  a 
few  steps  forward,  when  my  ears  were  hailed  a 
second  time  by  the  same  ominous  growl,  and  it 
was  nearer  and  more  distinct  than  before.  I 
knew  it  did  not  proceed  from  a  wolf,  for  wolves 
are  cowardly,  and  run  at  the  first  approach  of 
danger.  The  animal  that  flies  not  from  the 
presence  of  man  is  to  be  dealt  with  caution. 
Directly  before  mc  was  a  birch  of  considerable 
size.  I  stepped  a  few  paces  to  the  right,  in  or- 
der too  look  beyond  it. 

"  As  little  as  I  cared  for  life,  and  as  worthless 
as  the  world  seemed,  a  feeling  of  dread  crept 
over  me  as  I  perceived,  full  in  my  path,  at 
about  the  distance  of  twenty  yards,  a  grizzly 
bear  of  enormous  growth.  He  stood  in  a  defi- 
ant attitude,  and  greeted  me  with  a  growl  of 
still  fieraer  meaning.  I  had.  presence  (of  mind 
enough  to  meet  his  eye  boldly,  without  any 
signs  of  shrinking.  He  regarded  me  with  a 
cool,  inquisitive  look,  by  no  means  satisfactory  ; 
and,  putting  forth  a  large,  red  tongue,  tasted  my 
flesh  and  blood  in  perspective.  My  position 
was  a  most  embarrassing  one.  To  tly  would 
be  folly,  to  fire  would  bo  the  signal  for  my  de- 
struction ;  for  what  is  a  single  rifle-ball  in  the 
shaggy  hide  of  a  grizzly  bear  ?  My  only  safe- 
ty, then,  was  in  maintaining  my  ground,  and 
looking  Bruin  out  of  countenance — certainly  a 
very  discouraging  and  unpromising  task,  in  this 
case. 

"  A  movement  on  the  part  of  my  antagonist 
called  back  my  attention  to  him,  and,  as  my 
eyes  wandered  to  meet  his  once  more,  they  fell 
upon  a  painted  face,  and  eyes  that  glittered  like 
a  serpent's.  I  comprehended  the  extent  of  my 
danger  at  once.  The  red  visage  was  that  of  a 
savage,  but  of  what  tribe  I  could  not  then  de- 
termine ;  nor  did  it  matter  much,  so  long  as  it 
was  obvious  that  his  presence  boded  no  good. 

"  If  I  escaped  the  teeth  of  Bruin,  I  was  doubt- 
less fated  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  Indian. 
Here  was  indeed  a  dilemma  which  required 
much  coolness  and  considerable  philosophy. 
To  be  eaten  by  the  beast  was  at  a  variance  with 
all  my  notions  of  (  coming  to  an  end,'  and  to  be 
scalped  by  a  savage  was  equally  repugnant  to 
my  feelings;  for  I  had  a  mortal  avert  ion  to 
those  free-born  rovers,  of  whatever  name.  In 
my  dealing  with  the  red-skins,  I  had  experienced 
but  little  save  treachery  and  deceit ;  although, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  I  had  been  befriended 
by  the  Shoshonies  and  Skynses.  To  determine 
what  course  to  pursue  was  the  work  of  a  few 
seconds  only.  I  resolved  to  give  the  savage  the 
benefit  of  my  last  charge,  and  take  my  chance 
with  the  bear,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they 
would.  I  raised  my  rifle  slowly  and  levelled  it 
at-Bruin,  who  testified  his  disapprobation  of  the 
act  by  a  threatening  display  of  teeth,  and  sundry 
ill-natured  snarls. 

"During  this  movement  I  was  careful  to  keep 
my  eye  on  the  Indian,  who,  perceiving  that  I 
was  about  to  fire,  stretched  his  long  neck  from 
behind  the  tree  that  concealed  the  greater  part 


of  hia  body,  to  watch  the  result,  anticipating, 
unquestionably,  rare  diversion.  Id  bis  eagerness 
to  see  the  sport,  he  stepped  entirely  from  his 
hiding-place.  Now  was  the  favorable  moment. 
Wheeling  suddenly,  I  brought  my  rifle  to  bear 
upon  him,  acd  tired. 

"  The  Indian  staggered  a  few  steps,  and  fell. 

"  The  bear  reared  savagely  upon  his  hinder 
feet,  opened  his  mouth  to  a  frightful  width,  and 
emitted  a  long,  angry  growl. 

"  Dropping  my  rifle  before  the  smoke  had 
ceased  curling  from  the  barrel,  I  grasped  the 
lower  branches  of  the  tree  which  I  have  alluded 
to,  and  climbed  with  such  vigor  that  I  was  soon 
perched  upon  the  highest  limbs  capable  of  sus- 
taining my  weight. 

"This  demonstration  on  my  part  put  Bruin 
in  a  towering  passion.  Two  or  three  clumsy 
bounds  took  him  to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  the  bark 
of  which  he  tore  off  with  his  teeth,  while  with 
his  sharp  claws  he  dug  up  the  earth,  and  sent 
the  dirt  rattling  among  the  leaves. 

"  I  hegau  to  congratulate  myself  on  my  lucky 
manoeuvre,  while  Brain  attempted  to  climb  the 
pine.  This  put  a  new  face  on  the  aspect  of 
things,  and  I  ceased  to  glory  in  my  good  for- 
tune. But  my  enemy  was  a  little  out  of  Ms 
sphere  at  this  business.  He  was  too  heavy  and 
clumsy  an  animal  to  climb  a  tree,  like  the  com- 
mon black  bear;  and  the  limbs  would  have  pre- 
vented his  ascent,  even  if  he  had  sufficient  agil- 
ity to  climb  at  all.  So,  after  making  himself 
ridiculous  for  some  ten  minutes  by  his  awkward 
exertions,  he  desisted,  and  laid  himself  quietly 
down,  like  a  dog,  beneath  the  tree,  as  much  as 
to  say,  '  I'm  in  no  particular  hurry  ;  I  can  eat 
you  just  as  well  in  trie  morning,  and  I  dare  say 
myappe  ite  will  be  better.' 

"  I  now  considered  myself  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  never  was  a  poor  fellow  in  a  worse  condition 
to  sustain  a  siege  than  I.  I  had  neither  food  nor 
water,  and  if  my  adversary  kept  hid  ground,  I 
should  eventually  bo  obliged  to  capitulate, 
and,  in  fact,  surrender  unconditionally,  trust- 
ing wholly  to  the  magnanimity  of  my  conque- 
ror. 

"  I  disposed  of  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
amid  the  bongbB,  expecting  it  would  be  my  lot 
to  pass  the  night  there.  The  rays  of  the  setting 
suu  gilded  but  faintly  the  mountain  peaks.  The 
owl  had  already  commenced  his  nightly  hoot- 
ings,  and  the  dismal  notes  of  the  wolf  went 
echoing  through  the  darkening  gorges.  The 
stillness  of  the  air  w.  s  broken  by  gentle  winds 
f.om  the  west,  that  put  the  leaves  in  motion, 
and  made  a  mournful  sighing  through  the  trees. 
These  sounds,  coupled  with  my  own  unpleas- 
ant situation,  awoke  no  comforting  reflections. 

"  But  all  these  things  were  disregarded  by  the 
besieging  perty.  He  seemed  measuring  my 
size  and  weight,  and  calculating  how  long  I 
might  last  with  careful  economy,  providing  he 
took  late  breakfasts  and  hearty  dinners.  Not 
sympathizing  greatly  with  the  yastromancy  of 
Bruin,  I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  spot  where 
the  Indian  had  fallen.  From  my  elevated  posi- 
tion I  could  see  him  distinctly.  The  wound 
had  not  proved  mortal,  and,  with  much  exer- 
tion, he  had  succeeded  in  raising  himself  from 
the  ground,  and  getting  upon  his  hands  and 
kuees.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  '  grizzly  ' 
did  not  look  toward  him,  or  honor  him  with  any 
attention. 

"  With  a  slow  and  difficult  motion  he  dragged 
himself  along,  the  blood  oozing  from  a  wound 
in  his  chest  at  every  effott.  The  object  of  this 
movement  was  soon  obvious.  Near  the  foot  of 
the  tree  where  he  had  been  concealed  lay  his 
gun,  and  he  was  working  himself  gradually  tow- 
ards it. 

"What  if  he  should  have  life  and  strength 
enough  to  reach  it?  Would  he  shoot  me  or  the 
hear  i  Having  a  knowledge  of  Indian  charac- 
ter, it  required  but  little  shrewdness  to  determine 
this  somewhat  important  question.  He  would 
follow  my  example — leave  Bruin  unmolested, 
and  shoot  me  as  I  had  shot  squirrels  in  my  youth. 

"  I  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  the  wounded  savage,  and  I  did  so  with 
feverish  interest.  Every  inch  of  ground  he 
went  over  cost  him  a  pang.  Fierce  hate  and 
intense  pain  were  expressed  upon  bis  face  with 
an  energy  I  shall  never  forgot.  Once  lie  paused, 
and  the  agony  that  shook  his  stalwart  frame,  I 
flattered  myself,  was  the  last  struggle  of  his  ro- 
bust heart  with  death  ;  but  it  was  not  so.  Rest- 
ing upon  his  knees,  with  tremulous  hands  he 
unloosed  the  girdle  at  his  loins,  brought  it  up- 
ward over  his  chest,  and  drew,  it  tight  over 
the  wound,  to  stay  the  bleeding. 


"  There  was  something  sublime,  yet  terrible, 
in  the  strength  with  which  he  conquered  his  pain 
to  perform  this  operation,  in  order  to  treasure 
each  sand  of  life  for  an  act  of  vengeance.  At 
first  he  seemed  a  little  faint  from  the  effect  of 
this  rude  application  ;  but  the  momentary  sick- 
ness and  dizziness  of  the  brain,  produced  by  the 
sudden  stanching  of  the  blood,  passed  away, 
and  he  appeared  stronger  and  more  dangerous 
than  before. 

"Lost  to  everything  but  the  thought  of  veng- 
eance and  the  torture  of  his  wound,  with  his 
burning  eyes  fixed  intently  upon  his  charged 
weapon,  he  wormed  himself  along  and  reached 
it.  He  threw  back  the  lock,  took  off  the  old  cap, 
and  replaced  it  by  another;  this  done,  he  at- 
tempted to  lift  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  but  ho 
could  not ;  his  hands  were  too  weak  and  un- 
steady to  hold  it. 

"  The  disappointment  consequent  upon  this 
discovery  was  terrible,  and  he  gnashed  his  tectli 
in  the  fury  of  his  rage.  He  now  worked  his 
way  close  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  dragging  his 
gun  after  him  by  the  muzzle.  When  he  had 
reached  the  spot  that  suited  best  his  purpose,  ho 
stretched  himself  on  the  ground  upon  his  face, 
and  with  considerable  labor  placed  the  barrel  of 
his  piece  upon  a  small  limb  about  two  fett  from 
the  root  of  the  tree. 

"  His  grim  features,  despite  the  pain  he  suf- 
fered, lighted  up  with  fierdish  joy.  I  endeavor- 
ed to  screen  my  body  behind  the  trunk  of  pine, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  protect  one  part  with- 
out exposing  another.  I  had  already  fastened 
myself  to  a  stout  limb  by  means  of  a  leather 
strap  I  wore  about  my  waist,  so  that,  if  I  were 
mortally  or  dangerously  wounded,  I  should  not 
fall  and  be  torn  in  pieces  by  my  choleric  friend 
beneath.  All  I  could  do  now  was  to  'stand 
fire'  as  best  I  could. 

"  The  idea  of  a  tumble  of  seme  twenty  feet, 
and  the  reception  I  was  likely  to  meet  with  after 
my  advent,  filled  me  with  emotions  far  from  en- 
viable, and  such  as  I  sincerely  hope  you  may 
never  experience.  I  like  a  joke  as  well  as  any 
man,  and  can  give  and  take  one  with  considera- 
ble grace ;  but  to  be  shot  like  a  barn-yard  fowl 
by  an  Indian,  whom  I  had  considered  '  as  good 
as  dead/  and  then  to  be  eaten  (without  sauce) 
by  an  ill  tempered  beast  whom  I  had  never  seen 
beforo,  struck  me  t-.$  being  a  very  beggarly, 
absurd,  and  scurvy  joke.  To  suppose  that  my 
mother  had  reared  mc  for  such  an  end  was  an 
insult  to  my  better  feelings  and  my  pride  !  But 
a  truce  to  pleasantry  on  a  subject  like  this. 

"  I  felt  that  my  hour  had  come,  and  saw  no 
possible  means  of  averting  my  fate.  I  saw  the 
Indian  adjust  his  piece  most  carefully,  and  take 
deliberate  aim.  I  looked  to  see  no  more ;  but 
screened  my  head  as  well  as  I  was  ab'e  behind 
the  tree.  A  moment  of  breathless  silence  fol- 
lowed. The  wind  seemed  to  die  away  aDd  tro 
owl  and  wolf  ceased  their  clamor.  Tho  Indian 
fired ;  tho  bark  and  splinters  flew  about  my 
head,  and  the  ball  grazed  my  right  temple. 

"  I  was  not  so  ungrateful  and  sick  of  life  as 
to  be  unthankful  for  this  escape,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  I  uttored  some  words  of  heartfelt  thanks- 
giving. 

"  Relieved  of  a  dreadful  anxiety,  I  turned  my 
attention  once  more  toward  the  savage.  He  was 
glaring  at  me  with  the  malignancy  of  the  fallen 
one  himself,  and,  with  a  trembling  aud  eager 
hand,  commenced  reloading. 

"  The  sun  had  set,  and  pale  twilight  prevail- 
ed. I  now  hoped  that  it  would  be  too  dark  for 
him  to  see  me  before  he  finished  the — to  him — 
painful  and  laborious  task  of  charging  his  gun  ; 
or  that  his  fast  wasting  energies  would  fail  alto- 
gether before  he  had  accomplished  that  object. 

"  Old  Brain  had  started  up  at  the  sound  of 
the  discharge,  uttered  a  few  discontented  growls, 
and  then  quietly  resumed  Iris  former  watchful 
attitude. 

"  The  shadows  of  night  fell  rapidly ;  but 
through  the  darkening  atmosphere  I  plainly  saw 
the  persevering  Indian  pour  the  powder  into,  his 
brawny  palm,  and  thence  into  his  piece,  then 
place  a  ball  upon  the  muzzle  and  attempt  to 
drive  it  down  with  the  '  driver  ;'  but  his  strength 
did  not  seem  equal  to  the  task,  and  when  tho 
dense  darkness  finally  hid  him  from  view,  he 
was  still  laboring,  with  the  feeble  remnant  of 
his  powers,  to  send  the  bullet  '  home.'    • 

"  The  night  that  ensued  was  to  me  a  long  and 
cheerless  one.  Sleep,  I  did  not  wish  to  ;  but, 
before  morning,  my  drowsy  eyelids  closed,  and 
my  imaginalion  ran  wild  in  dreajns,  not  much 
preferable  to  a  waking  state. 

"  It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awoke.  Bruin 
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was  no  longer  in  sight,  find  bod  probably  thrown 
up  tin;  oiogo.    The  Indian's  gun,  bull  poucb  and 

powdor-korn,  wore   lying  on  tl i id  ;  bul   1 

looked   for  tiis  body   in   vain.     1  roco Itrcd 

carefully,  foaring  tin-  absonce  of  the  bosieging 
party  might  he  merely  a  russ  '/-'  t!><>n-.,-  Inn, 
acoing  nothing  to  justify  thin  suspicion,  I  do* 
scenilod.  1  found  my  rifle  where  I  bad  dropped 
ii  alter  firing  my  hint  chorgo.  1  now  walked  to 
the  spot  where  tho  savage  had  fallen.  I  ii  i  gun, 
which  proved  to  bo  ii  smooth-bored  riflo,  lay 
upon  tlio  earth  with  this  rammer  in  tho  barrel, 
and  the  bull  about  ono-third  of  the  way  down. 
Tiiq  powder-horn  and  ball-pouch  I  took  pos- 
session of  without  ceremony,  believing  they 
would  be  m  ire  useful  to  me  than  to  their  formor 
owner,  whoso  lifeless  body  1  donbted  not,  I 
should  find  in  the  vicinity,  unless  bo  had  been 
dragged  away  by  llus  hoar. 

"  Loading  my  ride,  1  followed  the  blood-spots 
which  marked  tho  way  ho  had  gone.  1  was 
so  aowhat  surprised,  after  going  Home  distance, 
at  not  finding  him.  Ho  had  evidently  crept 
away  on  his  hands  and  knees,  for  tho  leaves 
were  stained  with  blood.  I  kept  on,  and  traced 
him  until  I  coached  the  Fourchc  de  Gface,  or  Ice 
river,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  when  nothing 
more  could  bo  discovered,  lie  had  doubtless 
thrown  hiuisolf  into  tho  water,  in  order  that  1 
might  not  be  permitted  the  triumph  of  seeing 
his  body." 

"  Wickliffe.  having  finished  his  story,  I  wrap- 
pod  myself  in  my  blanket,  and  soon  slept." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A   NlvW    CU  ABAC  TEE. 

When  I  awoke,  Wickliffe  was  standing  near, 
regarding  me  with  an  expression  so  singular, 
that  I  oould  not  but  observe  it.  Tho  habitual 
frown  had  softened  down  into  sadness,  and 
traces  of  emotion  woro  visible  upon  his  face. 

He  turned  quickly  away  when  he  perceived  I 
was  conscious  of  bis  scrutiny,  and  his  usual 
sternness  returned. 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  man  of  iron,"  I  exclaimed 
to  myself.  "  lie  has  his  moments  of  relenting 
and  human  weakness.  But  why  that  strange 
look  % — why  that  softening  of  tho  hardened  liues 
upon  the  brow  ?" 

I  asked  these  questions,  but  there  was  no  per- 
son but  myself  to  answer  them.  That  I  coutd 
not  do,  and  the  mystery  remained. 

My  journal  of  tho  20th  had  the  following 
note : 

"To-day  we  have  followed  the  trail  with 
much  difficulty.  It  has  required  all  the  sagacity 
of  my  new  friend  to  distinguish  it  at  all.  The 
savages  have  scarcely  disturbed  one  blade  of 
grass  in  their  flight. 

"  Wieklitfe  seems  dubious,  and  thinks  we  may 
be  nearer  the  war-party  than  we  really  imagiue  ; 
but  I  am  not  backwoodsman  enough  to  deter- 
mine. My  heart  is  full  of  the  image  of  Made- 
leine. How  madly  I  have  loved  her  without 
being  conscious  of  it !  I  know  not  why  I  came 
hither.  I  did  not  understand  my  own  impulses ; 
bu*  now  all  is  plain  as  sunlight. 

"  It  was  the  magic  of  her  voice  and  her  eye 
that  attracted  mo  ;  and  I  still  hear  and  see  them. 
The  voice  speaks  to  me  at  night  in  dreams; 
and,  though  soft  as  the  tones  of  the  harp,  it 
tells  me  I  am  pursuing  a  phantom — a  vision 
that  will  fade.  I  take  her  hand  in  mine  as  on 
that  night  when  hope  was  present  with  me,  and 
snany  thoughts  had  life  ;  but  it  shriuks  from  me 
again,  and  I  feel  de-olate  as  a  lifeless  forest. 
Strange  the  human  heart  takes  its  suashinefrom 
the  eyes  and  smiles  of  another  !  strange  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  happiness  in  the  abstract ! 

"lam  impatient  of  this  slow  march;  it  is 
but  a  snail's  pace  at  best,  and  I  cannot  brook  it. 
I  sometimes  imagine  that  Wickliffe  is  lagging 
on  purpose — that  he  does  not  mean  I  shall  res- 
cue Madeleine. 

.  "  Once  I  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  so ; 
but  I  met  those  calm  eyes  of  his,  and  forgot  my 
purpose.  He  smiled,  too,  as  if  divining  my 
thoughts." 

On  the  night  of  the  26th  wc  built  our  Are  at 
the  base  of  a  long  ridge  of  hills.  We  had 
strained  evory  nerve  to  get  forward,  but  probably 
had  not  travelled  over  twenty  miles  that  day. 
Being  so  well  mounted,  and  having  no  baggage 
to  encumber  us,  we  could  have  made  twice  that 
distance,  had  we  given  ourselves  no  trouble 
about  the  trail. 

Scarcely  had  our  fire  begun  to  blaze,  when  a 
visitor  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance.  He 
came  stalking  up   to   us,  with   his  rifle  on  his 


shoulder,  « ith  a  iwaggor  and   nonchalance  »oi 
thj  of  n  prtoe  n.  lib  i 
I  [is  figure  ie  worthy  of  somi  d    ci  iptlon      I o 

stature   be  \\  b     irorj   i  boi  I ,  bul   h  i pi  |  In 

domnifii  >i  foi  thai   oi  ei  I  hi  En  nature  by  thick* 

no  «,     Hi     hould  r   and  clu  I  nbli 

for  breadth. 

His  he  ii|  v,  a  ■■    Ol  Upon  said  shoulder''  without 

regard  to  the  neck  ;  and,  probably,  n  trappor  in 
that  wilil  country  could  get  along  just  as  well 
without  a  neck,  lie  was  certainly  d  greasy, 
bajry-looking  spocimen  of  human  flesh,  lie 
wore  a  greasy  Fur  cap,  a  greasy  buck-skin  coat, 

greasy  [uggiua,  greasy  moccasins,  to  wlucfa  yon 
may  add  a  greasy  mouth  and  beard, — ai»d,  in 
short,  greasy  everything. 

lb'  was   just  ihe  man    to  .subsist    on  raw  lish  ; 

and,  when  necessitated,  could  eat  an  Indian  with- 
oul  salt.    Such,  at  Least,   was  thoa>improssion 

Ins  appearance  wad  calculated  to  make. 

The  rifle  win  h  he  carried  had  tho  same 
greasy  look  in  which  he  luxuriated — was  very 
heavy,  and  of  tho  largest  calibre  ;  it  would  carry 
a  half-Ounce  ball.  His  hunting-knife  was  very 
long,  and  its  edge  was  sharp  enough,  no  doubt. 

"Wah!"  ho  articulated,  bringing  the  breech 
of  his  riflo  violently  to  the  ground,  and  peering 
at  us  through  his  shaggy  eyebrows  ;  then  added 
immediately  : 

"  Any  grub  1" 

Wickliffe  signified  that  wc  had,  and  produced 
a  portion  of  tho  buffalo  ho  had  shot  the  night 
previous. 

Tho  adipose  man  seated  himself  coolly  by  the 
tire,  cut  a  stick  from  a  fagot,  and  sharpened  the 
end.  Slicing  off  a  monstrous  piece  of  the  meat, 
he  thrust  the  stick  into  it,  and  held  it  over  the 
blaze,  with  great  apparent  satisfaction  and  per- 
fect self-possession. 

When  about  half  done,  or,  to  speak  more  to 
the  poiut,  when  about  warmed  through,  he  com- 
menced eating  it  voraciously,  without  a  word. 
The  secret  of  bis  grcasiness  was  soon  evident. 

When  he  had  satisfied,  in  some  degree,  the 
demands  of  his  gastric  region,  he  began  to  show 
premonitory  symptoms  of  sociability,  by  wiping 
his  mouth  with  his  coat-sleeve,  and  sundry  start- 
ling yawns. 

"  How  are  you,  white  folks?"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  us  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  finds  himself  better. 

Wickliffe  assured  him  that  we  were  in  the  on- 
joyment  of  good  health,  which  fact  seemed  to 
relieve  him  very  much. 

"  Got  any  of  the  weed  ?"  he  asked. 

"Don't  use  it  much,  but  always  carry  it," 
replied  Wickliffe,  offering  a  generous  quantity 
of  the  filthy  drug. 

"  That's  6aid  like  a  christian,"  replied  the 
greasy  man,  proceeding  in  silence  to  till  a  vil- 
lanous  looking  "pipe. 

"  How's  peltries  V 

"Don't  know — care  nothing  about  peltries," 
said  Wickliffe. 

"  Ugh !" 

Here  a  vast  column  of  smoke  curled  out  of 
the  g  easy  man's  mouth. 

"  How  is  bufferlcrs  ?" 

"  Care  nothing  about  buffalo." 

More  smoke. 

"  Sent  out  into  these  parts  by  government  1" 

"  Care  nothing  about  government,  either." 

"  How's  Injins?" 

"  Can't  find  them — am  on  the  trail." 

"  Been  stealin'  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Horses  and  mules  1" 

"Nft,  women." 

"  Old  women '(" 

"  No,  very  young." 

"  Hanisiim  ?" 

"  As  handsome  as  ever  the  sun  shone  on." 

"  Con-sarn  their  red  skins  !"  cried  the  stran- 
ger, grasping  his  rifle  in  one  hand,  and  his  ruf- 
fianly knife  in  the  other.  "  May  I  be  irodden 
to  death  by  wild  bufferlers,  if  s»me  of  'em  don't 
lose  their  fakilties  for  that  before  the  Injin  corn 
gets  growed!  Young  and  harnsum  gals! 
Confound  the  red  niggers  !  If  it  had  been  old 
women,  whose  sands  was  e'namost  run  out,  it 
would  seemed  a  little  kinder  different  like;  but  ■ 
young  gals  is  another  thing.  Them's  jest  my 
feelin's.     Con-sarn  'em!" 

"  You  speak  like  a  philosopher,"  replied 
Wickliffe. 

"  You're  sure  they're  young  gals  V  continued 
the   trapper,   without  heeding    the    remark  of 
Wickliffe. 
.  "  I  know  it,"  said  Wickliffe. 

"My  dander's  rising"  like  a  yeast  cake';  and 


them  "i  t]   so  i  carcc  hero,  too.    1  don'l 
but  I  shall  exterminate  the  wbol  rai  i    o'  palm 
od  niggei    i  rom  tho   fai  o   of  tho  ainh,     I 
been  vogetatin'  in   the  i    dlj  gin    a   little   more 

than  a  long  timo,  and  [reckon  I    i    rubbed  

moi '  on  ■  "■  no i  I  lie  ■■■■  bull  i Ii  and  buffer. 
Ii        n    mighty  pit  ni  i  In  n  aboul  i.     JTou  cau'i 

Bcarcoly  etir  a  atop  witboul   itartln'  i i 

lOBS.     A  good  splinkltu'  of  the  varmi  at    In  i'n 

ben  i'  ■  i ;iii    me  the  '  Gi b»ly  Hear,'  and  I 

reel  on  tlioy'll   call  me  i e tliat  aforo  thoy 

see  tho  lael  on  mo,  unless  I  stick  my  toos  up 
i  o i'  than  1  kalkiJatos." 

"  What  does  he  moan  by  stlt  king  Ins  toes 
up  '"  I  whispered  to  Wickliffe. 

"  Dying,"  ho  replied.  "  It  is  a  cant  phrase 
often  used  by  surd  people." 

Perceiving  the  "  Grizzly  Hear,"  though  roi  gb 

in  exterior,  Wafl    a    man  to    bo   trusted,  I  related 

to  him  all  that  had  happened  to  my  friends  and 
mysplf.  His  interest  increased  when  he  braid 
the  name  of  Loroy. 

"  I've  knowed  that  man  for  those  dozen  years. 
Hie  heart's  bigger  than  a  buffcrlcr's.  It  'II  jest 
about  break  up  his  constertution  to  lose  his  gals 
in  that  unchristian  way.  Now,  I'm  a  rou<jh 
man  and  a  great  sinner ;  but  I  an't  intirely 
without  natcral  feclin'.  I  know  that  my  ways 
an't  altcrgether  pleosin'  and  perlitc,  and  all 
that  ;  and  I  am  a  great  deal  like  a  wild  Injin, 
that's  a  fact ;  and  there  is  considerable  grease 
and  stuff  of  that  natur'  on  my  huntiu'-shirt ; 
but,  may  be,  there  is  a  luetic  good  left  in  me 
yet.  When  I  sees  a  feller-crctur  in  distress,  or 
knows  he's  in  distress,  there  an't  a  man  on  the 
trail  that  would  put  out  his  hand  to  help  him 
quicker  nor  1  would,  although  I  says  it  myself, 
when  perhaps  I  hadn't  oughtcr.  I  wouldn't 
valley  sendin'  a  half-ounce  ball  through  sev'ral 
of  the  natcral  varmin  of  this  uncultivated  sile, 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake." 

"  Which  way  are  you  from  ?"  asked  my 
friend. 

"  From  the  nor'-west." 

"  Seen  any  signs  of  Indians,  or  whites  either, 
in  that  direction  ?" 

"  Reckon  I  have.  I  crossed  the  trail  of  some 
of  my  color  no  longer  ago  than  this  mornin'. 
Yesterday  I  see  one  of  the  varmin,  an'  if  he 
hadn't  a-taken  himself  out  o'  range  mighty  sud- 
den, he'd  been  likely  to  have  lost  his  fakilties — 
his  mem'ry  in  pertieerler.  And,  come  to  think 
on  't,  I  picked  up  this  bit  of  cloth  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket,  because  it  looked  kinder  femernine 
like." 

Here  the  trapper  produced  a  small  strip  of 
stuff,  of  a  curious  fabric,  which  I  recognized  as 
being  a  piece  of  a  dress  I  had  seen  Madeleine 
wear. 

I  snatched  it  hurriedly  from  the  hand  of  the 
stranger,  and  would  have  pressed  it  to  my  lips,  had 
I  not  seen  the  eyes  of  Wickliffe  fastened  upon  me. 

"  Perhaps  you's  in  a  great  hurry  to  git  that 
piece  of  figured  stuff,  mister;  you  an't  a  goin' 
to  swaller  it,  I  presume."  And  then  he  added, 
addressing  himself  to  Wickliffe,  "  I  hope  he 
doesn't  allers  take  things  in  that  onharusum 
way.  I'J  bet  all  my  peltries  that  that  young- 
ster's got  a  hankering  arter  the  gal  as  used  to 
wear  that  strip  of  stuff." 

"  A  pretty  strong  one  too,  old  fellow,"  rejoin- 
ed my  friend. 

"  Where  did  you  find  this  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Away  in  that  direction,  about  half  a  day's 
travel,"  answered  the  trapper,  pointing  to  the 
north-west.  "  That  is  to  say,  about  half  a  day  V 
jou:ney  for  Camanche" 

"  Camanehc  is  your  horse,  I  suppose  V* 

"  Yes,  I  call  liim  Camanche,  because  he  used 
to  belong  to  a  Camanche  brave,  who  suddenly 
lost  his  fakilties  and  tumbled  off  his  back.  Fine 
animal — tougher  nor  a  bufferler — swifter  nor  an 
antelope.  If  I  whistle,  he'll  leave  his  grass  and 
come  directly.  It's  my  opinion  you  don't  often 
catch  a  free  trapper  without  a  hoss." 

"  Take  us  to  the  spot  where  you  found  this 
piece  of  stuff,  and  I  will' reward  you  handsome- 
ly," I  said. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  the  trapper  smoked 
away  fiercely,  without  reply. 

"  Prehaps  you  don't  know  me,'' he  said  at 
length,  "  and  prehaps  you  don't  want  to.  A 
great  many  people  in  this  world  judge  a  person 
by  the  way  he  looks  outside.  If  he's  got  on  an 
old  coat,  and  leggins  rather  the  worse  for  wear, 
they  set  him  down  as  nobody ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  he  looks  slick  and  nice,  they  say  he's 
somebody.  But  that  an't  my  way.  I  don't 
mind  how  a  mm  looks,  providin'  allers  he's  all 
right   ln.ide.    •  It's   the  intarnal   arrangements 


linn  makes  the  man.  That's  my  religion  ;  and  it's 
u  kind  o'  religion  which  you  think  I  don't  know 

-■' I  don')  believe  In  hiring  e  chap 

to  do  hi   dutj  ;  mid  it  kinder  goes  agio  the  grain 

to  have  ii  per )!'■!  to  reward  moharnsumly 

for  tryiii'   to  rescue   a   follor*crotur    from    the 
■   p  u  Eally  when   that    fcllcr-crotur  is  a 
form  mine.    Them's  my  feelin's." 

I  perceived  ai  once  i  had  mode  a  great  mis- 
take, [ssteod  of  the  unfeeling  and  unprincipled 
man  I  had  expected  to  find  hidden  in  those 
Boiled  and  unseemly  garments,  I  bad   stumbled 

upon    a    real    diamond,  though    rOUgb    and   un- 

polished.  How  we  d<  ceive  ourselves  by  judging 
by  appearances !    1  hastened  to  repair  my  error. 

"Pardon  mo,  my  friend/1  I  said;  "I  have 
done  you  fomc  injustice,  Aa  you  way,  it  i  uol 
right  to  judge  one  by  the  cut  of  hi*  COat,  or  the 
quality  of  its  material.  I  perceive  that  your 
heart  in  precisely  whore  it  ought  to  bu.  Tho 
sentiments  you  have  uttered  are  worthy  tho 
proudesi  potentate." 

"I  don't  know  noth'm'  of  potentate*;  I 
shouldn't  know  one  from  a  perlater ;  but  I  do 
know  BOmetbin'  about  uatoral  honesty,  and  the 
natcral  religion  of  the  heart.  So,  don't  talk  no 
more  about  hirili'  mc  to  go  arter  LcroyV  dflX- 
tar«,  that  are  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world 
beside,  I'll  stake  all  I'm  worth — and  that  an't 
much — that  there  an't  an  hour  in  the  day  when 
his  heart  an't  ready  to  break  ;  and  he  stands  bix 
feet  and  two  inches  in  his  stoekiu's." 

"  Enough — here's  my  hand.  We  will  be  on 
the  trail  before  the  morrow's  sun  has  shono 
upon  it  five  minutes." 

"  Here's  a  hand  on  that,  and  prehaps  it  an't  a 
very  smooth  one ;  but  it's  seen  real  service  in 
its  time,  notwithstanding  and  is  allers  ready  to 
grow  rougher  in  a  good  cause." 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

THE    UNKNOWN. 

My  journal  of  the  27th  discourses  as  follows  : 

"  The  strange  trapper  has  kept  us  company  all 
day.  His  name  is  Sutler,  and  he  ie  perfectly  at 
home  in  these  wildj.  Wickliffe  seems  to  puzzle 
him,  and  he  is  obviously  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of  him.  It  is  quite  evident  he  did  not  expect 
that  a  person  who  appeared  so  much  a  gentle- 
man as  Wickliffe  possessed  such  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  tho  country  and  Indian  practices. 

He  had  thought  to  find  a  man  fresh  upon  the 
prairies,  whereas  Wickliffe  is  not.  When  we 
set  out  this  morning,  Sutler  took  the  lead,  ajad 
issued  his  orders  like  an  old  general ;  now, 
things  begin  to  change  their  aspect ;  he  consults 
Wickliffe,  and  gi.ves  his  opinion  with  more  cau- 
tion. 

"Sutler  has  designated  the  spot  where  he 
found  the  piece  of  stuflf.  Both  he  and  Wickliffe 
affirm  that  there  are  two  trails,  which  occasion- 
ally intersect  each  other.  One  of  them,  we  be- 
lieve, must  have  been  made  by  our  friends ;  and 
to  me  there  is  joy  in  the  thought.  To-morrow 
we  are  resolved  to  follow  what  we  suppose  to  be 
the  white  trail. 

"  Wickliffe  is  calm  and  distant,  as  usual. 
Nothing  appears  to  work  any  change  in  him  ; 
he  is  either  above  the  common  whims  of  man- 
kind, or  scorns  to  acknowledge  them. 

"  How  inexplicable  are  some  men  ! — how  deep 
is  the  study  of  human  character !  But  Wick- 
liffe is  one  of  those  characters  which  baffle 
study.  I  have  considered  him  from  every  point, 
and  from  every  altitude  of  my  intellect,  aad  he 
is  an  enigma  still. 

"  My  impatience  to  get  forward  increases 
hourly.  I  murmur  at  the  darkness  of  night,  be- 
cause it  retards  our  progress.  But  I  suppose  we 
must  eat  and  sleep,  and  our  weary  beasts  must 
rest;  yet  it  is  hard  to  lose  a  moment  when  so 
much  is  at  stake. 

"  It  is  twilight ;  we  have  taken  our  evening 
meal.  I  feel  an  irresistible  desire  to  be  alone, 
where  I  can  think  freely,  without  the  searching 
eyes  of  Wickliffe  being  fastened  upon  me.  I 
shall  take  my  rifle  and  walk  quietly  away." 


.  A  few  stars  twinkled  in  the  skies,  as  I  walked 
slowly  from  the  camp,  and  the  moon  came  up 
lazily,  lending  a  softer  hue  to  the  night. 

Leaving  the  ravine  where  our  fire  blazed,  I 
ascended  a  long  hill,  which,  rising  in  gentle 
swells,  attained,  at  last,  a  considerable  altitude. 
The  black  walnut,  the  poplar  and  the  maple, 
grew  in  clusters  upon  its  sides ;  but  a  liberal 
growth  had  been  denied  them,  for  the  soil  was 
not  favorable  to  their  full  development,  or  the 
prevalent  fires  of  that  region  had  scathed  them. 
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I  did  not  pause  in  my  walk  until  I  had  at- 
tained the  summit  of  the  hill.  "With  a  feeling  of 
freedom,  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account,  I 
stood  there  alone  in  that  solitude.  I  could  now 
commune  with  myself,  undisturbed  by  the  strange 
gaze  of  Wickliffe.  But  why  should  I  com- 
mune with  myself?  "What  new  hope  should  I 
teach  my  heart  to  feel  3  What  unknown  phil- 
osophy could  I  gather  from  the  breath  of  the 
mountain  air?  Could  I  think  of  Madeleine 
more  calmly,  with  less  distraction,  with  more 
stoicism  %  Would  my  spirit  feel  more  of  the 
"  touch  of  joy,"  or  less  of  the  agony  of  woe  ? 

I  turned  my  fevered  eyes  upon  the  newly-risen 
moon,  which  as  it  lifted  itself  from  the  prairie, 
seemed  rising  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  There 
is  something  tranqnilizing  in  the  influence  of  the 
moon,  when  it  looks  down  upon  us  with  its  full, 
round  face.  A  whisper  is  borne  upon  the  mild, 
mellow  rays  of  ils  light,  which  bids  the  earth- 
wanderer  be  calm.  Like  the  spirit  which  an- 
swers prayer,  its  voice  is  audible  in  every  land. 
It  is  heard  by  the  dweller  upon  the  prairies,  as 
well  as  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  crowded  city. 

In  that  moment  of  dreaminess,  I  strove  to  bow 
my  head  and  be  calm.  And  then  I  strove  to 
think  of  Madeleine  as  one  dead,  and  lost  to 
me  forever.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  give  up  those 
we  love,  even  when  hope  has  waned  until  it  has 
ceased  to  cast  a  shadow  upon  our  pathway.  It 
costs  the  heart  a  bitter  pang  to  part  with  the 
loved,  even  with  the  hope  of  meeting  again ;  but 
when  there  is  little  hope  of  a  re-union  and  the 
fate  of  the  darling  object  is  a  mystery  deep  and 
painful,  how  much  is  that  bitterness  enhanced! 
In  that  struggle  to  forget,  my  spirit  turned  to 
Madeleine,  as  the  magnet  to  the  pole.  The  idea 
which  I  had  nursed  and  encouraged  had  grown 
too  strong  to  combat  with. 

With  a  sigh  I  averted  my  eyes,  and  the  revcry 
passed.  As  my  gaze  sank  down  and  rested  up- 
on the  broad,  open  prairie,  stretching  out  from 
the  base  of  the  hill,  extending  I  knew  not  how 
far,  I  saw  a  slender,  white  column  of  smoke 
spring  up,  and  mount  against  the  sky  ;  and  soon 
a  bright  blaze  leaped  after  it,  and  shadowy  hu- 
man figures  were  visible.  In  the  state  of  mind 
I  was  then  in,  I  knew  no  such  word  as  danger  ; 
— I  had  forgotten  it ;  my  thoughts  were  raised 
infinitely  above  it.  I  scorned  the  thought  of 
peril ;  was  as  careless  of  the  future  as  I  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  past.  With  feelings  like  these, 
I  threw  my  rifle  across  my  arm,  descended  the 
hill,  and  stalked  moodily  toward  the  dim  out- 
lines of  the  men,  revealed  by  the  light  of  the 
fire.  My  movements  were  silent,  like  the  ghosts 
of  the  departed,  when  they  flit  among  tho  graves 
at  midnight.  No  inadvertent  step  gave  warning 
of  my  propinquity  :  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards,  I  stood  erect,  and  looked  into  the  faces  of 
the  strangers.  There  were  two — one  an  Indian, 
but  the  other  belied  his  garb,  and  was  not. 

I  knew  his  features — they  were  too  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  memory  to  be  forgotten,  however 
much  they  were  changed  with  paint  and  Indian 
finery ;  it  was  the  same  sinister  face  I  had  seen 
at  St.  Louis  and  Westport,  though  shorn  of  its 
hair.  For  a  moment  I  stood  stupefied*  with 
this  strange  and  unlooked-for  discovery.  My 
first  impulse  was  to  raise  my  rifle  and  shoot  him 
through  the  head,  and  I  never  had  a  steadier 
hand  than  when  I  brought  the  sights  to  bear  up- 
on his  frontal  bone  ;  but  I  changed  my  purpose, 
■  even  when  my  finger  was  upon  the  trigger. 
What  should  I  gain  by  killing  him,  was  the 
question  that  pressed  itself  home  upon  my  con- 
science, and  stayed  my  hand.  Nothing, — and 
perhaps  I  may  lose  much,  was  the  answer  which 
reason  gave. 

A  knowledge  of  his  movements  would  benefit 
me  more  than  his  death  ;  a  single  moment's  re- 
flection convinced  me  of  this,  and  I  brought  my 
rifle  once  more  to  the  hollow  of  my  flexed  arni, 
with  an  inward  regret  that  I  could  not  carry  my 
first  impulse  into  execution.  His  right  hand 
was  wrapped  in  a  cloth ;  and,  if  I  had  doubted 
before  in  regard  to  the  severed  finger,  I  doubted 
no  longer.  The  lurking  enemy,  the  author  of 
my  misfortunes,  was  before  mc,  without  question. 
With  a  strong  effort,  I  walked  away  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  fire,  and  traced,  as 
well  as  I  was  able  by  moonlight,  the  following 
lines  upon  a  blank  leaf  in  my  pocket-book. 

"  Unmanly  schemer !  your  movements  are 
watched ;  you  cannot  stir  a  step  without  the 
knowledge  of  one  who  only  delays  your  punish- 
ment for  purposes  of  his  own.  Do  not  think  to 
escape,  or  flatter  your.- elf  with  success.  You 
know  what  this  means,  and  why  you  deserve  to 
die.     When  you  lay  down  you  may  be  sure  that 


the  pull  of  a  trigger  may  send  you  to  your  last 
account.  An  unerring  barrel  has  been  levelled 
at  your  head  this  very  night,  and  may  be  at  the 
precise  moment  when  you  are  reading  these 
lines.  I  could  have  slain  yon  much  easier  than 
I  have  sent  you  this  note  of  warning  ;  but  your 
time  is  not  yet — it  will  come  sooner  than  you 
will  be  ready  ;  let  that  suffice  ;  so  lie  down  and 
sleep  calmly  to-night,  if  you  can," 

Tearing  out  the  leaf  on  which  I  had  written 
these  lines,  I  fastened  it  to  a  small  stone  with  a 
strip  of  my  handkerchief.  When  I  had  done 
this,  I  retraced  my  steps  noiselessly  to  my  first 
position  near  the  unknown,  and,  bending  for- 
ward, cast  the  stone  so  that  it  fell  at  his  feet. 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  both  seized 
their  weapons;  but  the  white  man's  eye  had 
caught  sight  of  the  paper.  Casting  a  suspicions 
glance  around  him,  he  stooped,  took  it  and  com- 
menced reading  the  lines. 

A  change  came  over  him  as  he  read  ;  he  was 
no  longer  the  swaggering  ruffian  of  a  few  min- 
utes ago.  He  seemed  to  shrink  and  grow  small- 
er as  he  held  the  bit  of  paper  in  his  hand  ;  ap- 
peared stupefied,  uncertain,  and  undecided  ;  cast 
hurried,  nervous  glances  around,  as  if  expecting 
a  shot  from  some  unknown  agency.  Once  or 
twice,  apparently,  he  was  upon  ihc  point  of  rush- 
ing away  to  meet  or  shun  the  danger,  and  then 
the  hazard  and  folly  of  such  a  step  restrained 
him. 

Thus  tossed  with  fear  and  uncertainty,  he 
threw  himself  down  with  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  felt,  probably,  what  the  guilty  only  can  feel. 
Satisfied  with  what  I  had  done,  I  was  walking 
toward  the  spot  where  blazed  tho  lire  of  my 
friends,  when  ihc  tali  figure  of  Wickliffe  sudden- 
ly stood  beside  me. 

"You  here?''  I  asked,  with  a  start  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Yes,  I  am  everywhere.  What  did  you  write 
on  that  paper?" 

"  You  saw  me,  then  '." 

"  Of  course  I  saw  you  ;  what  is  there  I  do  not 
see  V* 

I  repeated  to  him  what  I  had  written. 

"That  will  do  very  well;  if  he  is  a  coward, 
he  will  sillier  more  to-night  than  if  you  had  shot 
him  through  the  head,  as  you  thought  of  doing 
in  the  first  instance." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  3"     I  asked. 

"  As  long  as  you  ;  what  course  do  you  think 
of  pursuing  in  relation  to  the  white  man  and  the 
Indian  ?" 

"  That  is  a  subject  which  I  have  not  fully  con- 
sidered. I  crave  your  advice.  The  former 
knows  more  of  the  fate  of  my  friends  than  we 
do,  I  have  no  doubt.  Ho  is  the  man  who  gave 
me  the  letter  at  St.  Louis,  of  which  I  have  spo- 
ken." 

"Since  you  have  asked  my  advice,  I  will  give 
it.  Shoot  the  red-skin,  and  take  the  white  man 
alive.  If  he  knows  aught  of  the  Lcroys,  we  can 
wring  it  from  him  by  fair  means  or  foul." 

"I  don't  greatly  like  tho  idea  of  destroying 
the  poor  Indian,"  I  replied.  "  He  is  but  au  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  a  designing  man,  and 
wo  can  expect  nothing  better  of  him.  What 
would  the  death  of  that  miserable  wanderer 
avail?  Nothing;  it  would  be  like  slaying  the 
starving  wolf  merely  because  he  is  a  wolf,  and 
not  something  better." 

"Not  so,"  replied  Wickliffe.  "  If  he  es- 
capes through  our  mercy,  or  inability  to  capture 
him,  he  will  bring  scores  of  his  tribe  upon  us 
before  we  have  accomplished  our  object.  If  he 
dies  on  the  spot,  no  word  goes  to  his  people  of 
his  end  or  our  movements  ;  and  we  have  only 
one  prisoner  to  look  after,  instead  of  two.  In- 
dians are  proverbially  a  slippery  race ;  cold  lead 
only  can  keep  them  from  getting  through  one's 
fingers." 

"I  think  we  can  manage  them  both,"  I  an- 
swered. "  With  Sutler's  assistance,  it  will  be 
an  easy  matter  to  make  them  prisoners." 

"  Well,  let  it  be  so,"  rejoined  Wickliffe. 

At  that  moment  we  were  joined  by  Sutler, 
who  had  also  seen  the  fire.  I  explained  to  him 
the  condition  of  things  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but 
it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  restrain  him  from 
shooting  the  Indian.  "There  was  such  a  good 
chance,  and  it  was  so  much  like  an  act  o'  mercy." 

After  further  deliberation,  we  decided  to  fore- 
go, for  the  present,  the  idea  of  capturing  them, 
and,  instead  thereof,  follow  and  watch  their 
movements  so  long  as  we  could  do  so  success- 
fully. This  was  more  in  accordance  with  my 
views,  for  I  believcd'it  presented  a  better  pros- 
pect of  success,  and  I  wished  to  play  with  the 
guilty  fears  of  the  unknown.     It  would  give  me 


a  stern  joy  to  be  near  him  by  night  and  by  day, 
and  be  a  witness  of  his  ceaseless,  corroding  vigils, 
his  sleepless  anxiety.  Having  formed  this  res- 
olution, Sntler  took  it  upon  himself  to  find  and 
dispose  of  their  horses.  They  were  found  hob- 
bled at  no  great  distance.  They  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  approached  without  difficulty,  and 
were  soon  in  our  possession.  This  was  no 
wanton  act ;  the  safety  and  success  of  our  plans 
required  it.  Were  the  objects  of  our  suspicion 
permitted  to  retain  their  horses,  they  might  elude 
us  ;  but  on  foot  we  could  follow  them. 

Sutler  wrapped  the  feet  of  the  captured  ani- 
mals in  buffalo  skins,  and  rode  them  away  to  a 
considerable  distance.  Wickliffe  and  myself 
stationed  ourselves  in  a  growth  of  sycamores  at 
the  base  of  the  hill  I  have  mentioned,  to  watch 
the  inovemeuts  of  the  parties  by  turns,  until 
morning. 

The  unknown  and  his  red  friend  were  greatly 
mortified  at  the  discovery  of  the  loss  of  their 
horses.  Knowing  it  would  be  vain  to  spend 
much  time  in  looking  for  them,  they  struck  off 
in  a  norih-westerly  direction,  toward  the  White- 
Earth  river.  We  followed  them  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance for  two  days,  while  Sutler  kept  in  the  rear 
with  the  animals.  A  portion  of  this  time  they 
kept  the  trail,  which  we  had  been  tracing  wi;h 
so  much  trouble  ;  and  at  other  times  they  left 
and  crossed  it  again,  after  several  hours. 

My  journal  of  the  29th  reads  as  follows: 

"  For  the  last  forty-eight  hours  we  have  traced 
the  footsteps  of  the  unknown  with  untiring  assid- 
uity ;  he  has  not  been  an  hour  from  our  sight. 
It  is  evident  that  he  suffers  ;  his  manner  is  ever 
restless,  and  his  eyes  wander  continually  over 
tho  prairies  and  hills,  as  if  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  misfortune.  Ho  is  never  at 
ease,  is  nervously  impatient  to  get  forward, — 
feels  that  he  is  watched,  his  steps  dogged  by 
those  who  wish  him  no  good, — makes  no  fire  at 
night,  and  would  no  doubt  travel  during  tho 
hours  of  darkness  if  his  strength  would  permit. 
lie  is  probably  straining  every  nerve  to  overtake 
Ids  Indian  accomplices.      *         *         *         * 

"  We  have  again  crossed  what  wo  believe  to 
be  the  trail  of  Leroy  and  Silver-Knife.  What  a 
piece  of  good  fortune  it  would  bo  to  overtake 
them  ! 

"  I  still  dwell  upon  the  memory  of  Madeleine, 
and  cannot  cease  to  hope ;  but  what  can  she  be 
to  me,  even  if  we  succeed  in  wresting  her  from 
the  power  of  these  wild  men  of  the  wilderness? 
In  vain  do  I  strive  to  teach  my  heart  a  new 
philosophy.  There  is  no  philosophy  for  the 
affections j  they  arc  as  uncontrollable  as  the 
winds.  Those  sick  of  life,  or  too  old  to  enjoy 
may  talk  of  philosophy,  but  not  the  young  and 
hopeful. 

"  30th. — As  soon  as  it  was  light  this  morning, 
we  discovered  that  the  Crow  (the  white  mini's 
companion)  had  given  us  the  slip.  Wickliffe 
looked  disappointed  and  serious,  and  said  it 
boded  no  good.  I  suggested  the  propriety  of 
pursuing  him  on  horseback,  and  trying  to  cut 
him  off;  but  Wickliffe  shook  his  head,  and  re- 
marked that  he  was  far  beyond  our  reach.  To- 
night we  ure  resolved  to  make  a  prisoner  of  the 
unknown,  as  nothing  is  likely  to  be  gained  by 
putting  it  off"  longer.  The  disappearance  of  the 
Indian  causes  us  much  uneasiness.  We  con- 
sider our  position  a  very  critical  one.  If  the 
Crow  camp  is  not  at  a  great  distance,  we  shall 
have  visitors  before  long.  My  ill-timed  clem- 
ency has  endangered  our  whole  enterprise.  I 
am  ready  to  shoot  mj  self  for  my  folly.  What 
can  we  do  with  this  white  man,  if  we  deprive 
him  of  liberty  ?  He  will  only  he  an*incum- 
brancc ;  but  we  may  at  least  learn  the  fate  of 
tho  Leroy  family,  though  even  that  if  doubt- 
ful.        *        *        *        *        *        *     _  * 

"We  have  crossed  tho  White-Earth  river, 
and  are  reposing  upon  its  bank.  This  is  the 
third  river  we  have  crossed  since  leaving  the 
Platte.  What  will  be  the  end  of  these  wan- 
derings % 

"  I  have  been  low-spirited  all  day ;  my  mind 
is  filled  with  foreboding  ;  evil  is  near — I  feel  it ; 
every  whisper  in  the  air  assures  me  of  it.  Per- 
haps my  end  is  near,  and  these  are  but  pre- 
monitory flashes  of  what  shall  be  ;  but  what  does 
it  matter  where  I  fall  ?  There  is  a  time  and  a 
season  for  all  things,  saith  the  preacher.  If 
there  is  a  time  to  laugh  and  be  merry,  there  is  a 
time  also  to  die.  Who  is  ready  for  that  season  ? 
Is  it  thou,  of  woman  born  1  Then  lie  down  in 
the  dust  without  a  murmur,  and  let  the  worm 
cover  thee.  Alas !  though  tired  of  earth,  we 
turn  with  no  eager  eye  to  Heaven. 


"  Man  is  naturally  superstitious ;  hears  and 
sees  things  which  never  were  and  never  will  be  ; 
terri6es  himself  with  a  thought,  and  pleases 
himself  with  a  shadow,  which  has  no  substance. 
Why,  then,  should  I  seize  these  vagrant  fancies, 
and  fasten  them  upon  paper?     I  cannot  tell. 

*  *  *  One  hour  later.  This  unac- 
countable depression  of  spirit  still  continues  ;  i' 
is  very  singular  ;  for  I  was  never  a  man  of  dark 
thoughts.  As  for  marvellousness,  I  have  but  a 
small  share ;  and  reverence  is  smaller,  I  fear, 
than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  every  person  has,  un- 
questionably, Ins  moments  of  weakness,  and 
these  are  mine.  I  have  read  of  the  strongest 
minds   believing  in  premonitory  flashes.        * 

*  *  *  I  shall  give  my  papers  to 
Wickliffe,  that  they  may  be  forwarded  to  my 
friends,  should  anything  befall  me ;  he  will 
sneer  at  the  idea,  no  doubt ;  he  is  too  cold  to  be 
superstitious — too  proud  to  acknowledge  it  if  he 
is.  *  *  *  *  The  unknown  is 
a  prisoner  at  last — is  silent  and  sullen.  No 
threats  can  wring  from  him  any  knowledge  of 
tho  Leroys.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  and 
struggled  fiercely  when  seized.  He  is  by  no 
means  fresh  upon  the  prairies.  I  have  seen  his 
wounded  hand,  and  one  finger  is  indeed  gone. 
If  he  knows  aught  of  Madeleine,  he  shall  di- 
vulge it,  by  heaven  !  I  cannot  and  will  not  bear 
this  uncertainty  much  longer.  I  hope  he  may 
not  tempt  my  mood  too  much,  for  I  wish  not  to 
have  the  blood  of  a  feilow-creaturc  upon  my 
hands  without  good  cause.  I  dare  no:  trust 
myself  to  question  him,  for  fear  my  impetuosity 
may  get  the  better  of  my  prudence.  Let  mo 
remember  it  is  a  terrible  ihing  to  dismiss  a  hu- 
nnn  soul  from  its  clay  tenement  to  its  God  ; 
because  there  is  no  repentance  iu  the  grave,  and 
the  spirit  shall  return  no  more." 

***** 

I  intrusted  my  papers  and  other  valuables  to 
Wicklifte;  and  all  for  the  forebodings  mention- 
ed in  my  journal.  He  received  them  more  gra- 
ciously than  I  had  expected,  although  it  was 
obvious  to  mo  that  he  felt  no  little  contempt  for 
the  proceeding. 

"  You  will  probably  think  this  a  piece  of 
folly,"  I  remarked  as  I  handed  them  to  him. 

"Far  from  it,"  he  answered.  "This  is  not 
the  first  transaction  I  have  known  of  the  kind." 

"  Tell  me  ahout  it  V  I  said. 

"  There  is  but  little  to  tell.  I  was  hunting  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Blackfeet  country,  with  an  old 
guide  by  the  name  of  Williams.  He  had  been  a 
dweller  in  the  wilderness  for  many  years,  and 
possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
and  savage  hahits.  He  had  just  enough  of  the 
French  blood  in  him  to  make  him  gay  under 
every  kind  of  privation.  His  spirits  ncverflagged, 
and  his  good  humor  could  not  bo  outdone.  But 
one  afternoon  his  gayety  vanished  of  a  suddon ; 
his  brow  grew  thoughtful,  aud  his  face  became 
serious  in  its  expression.  Tho  song  and  the 
joke  no  longer  passed  his  lips.  I  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  smile  at  his  woe-begone  visage. 

"  *  What  is  the  matter  now  V  I  asked. 

"  '  I  don't  know  exactly,'  he  replied,  'but  I 
kinder  think  I'm  wanted.* 

"  '  Wanted  where  V 

"  '  Up  there,'  he  answered,  pointing  solemnly 
to  the  skies.    • 

"  '  Going  to  die,  you  mean  V 

"  'I  feel  something  in  here,'  (putting  his  hand 
to  his  breast)  that  kinder  tells  mc  I  shan't  trap 
a  great  many  more  beaver.  I  reckon  as  how 
I'm  bound  to  another  sort  o'  huntin'-ground, 
where  the  streams  are  flowin*  with  the  waters  o' 
life.  But  it's  doubtful  to  me  whether  I  taste  o' 
them  delicious  waters.  They  warn't  made  for 
the  like  o'  me.  You  know  I've  been  a  wicked, 
swearin'  man,  carin'  for  nobody,  although  it 
may  be  nobody  cared  for  me.  I  never  had  much 
trainin'.  My  father  was  somethin'  of  a  French- 
man, and  my  mother  was  an  out-an-out  squaw, 
and  p'rhaps  they  won't  expect  much  from  such 
a  cast-away  child  o'  natur.' 

"  '  Nonsense  !*  I  said  ;  '  nothing  but  a  fit  of 
the  blues.  Cheer  up,  now.  A  buffalo  hump 
will  set  you  all  right.' 

"  '  We  have  eat  a  good  many  bufferlcr  humps 
in  our  time  ;  but  we  shan't  never  eat  no  more  of 
'em  together.  In  course,  I  may  be  wrong,  and 
these  feelin's  may  wear  off;  but  I  don't  believe 
they  will.  I've  got  a  few  things  in  my  pocket 
which  I. want  you  to  take,  and,  if  anything  hap- 
pens, they  are  yourn.  Here's  a  few  bank- notes, 
and  some  other  things,  which  wouldn't  be  any 
good  to  me,  if  I  should  get  my  quietus  from  one 
o'  them  savagerous  critters.' 

"  To  please  the  old  trapper,  I  took  his  bank- 
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notes,  otc,  thinking  it  was  but  tbo  cloud  of  ti 
moment. 

"Ono  hour  from  Ihut  time  wo  stood  on  the 
summit  of  a  liill.  Tho  guide  was  loaning  on  his 
rifle,  looking  mournfully  ut  the  setting  sun.  I  siiw 
him  wipe  an  miustml  moisture  from  bis  oyo,  ami 
cross  himself.  He  Boomed  in  tho  act  of  turning 
to  spoak,  when  the  sharp  report  of  a  rifle  rang 
out  upon  tho  air.  The  guide  tottered,  smiled, 
full,  and  died  without  a  struggle.    I  bont  ovor 

him  an  instant,  but  theiv  was  no  sign  of  life,  and 
I  attended  to  my  own  safety  by  hastening  from 
tin)  Bcene,  His  scalp  huug  that  nightj  no  doubt, 
in  the  lodge  of  a  Glacfcfoot  brave." 

This  tale  had  a  contrary  effect  from  what 
might    have     been    expected.      It     aroused     my 

pride;  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had  de- 
vised the  story  on  purpose  to  play  upon  my 
fears. 

"I  will  take  back  my  papers, w  I  Baid,  coolly, 
as  soon  as  ho  bad  finished. 

"  O,  no  I"  ho  replied,  quietly,  "  I  want  to 
read  thorn  by-nnd-by.  1  have  no  doubt  but  they 
give  a  fair  and  unprejudiced  history  of  your  pro- 
gress in  tho  Indian  country." 

"  Well,  keep  them  ;  but  my  mood  has  ehorigcdi 
and  I  care  nothing  about  it.  I  am  subject  to 
the  blues;  but  they  are  gone  now,  and  I  am  all 
right.  To  prove  my  words,  I  am  going  to  take 
u  stroll  up  tho  river." 

"No,  don't  do  that  !"  he  said,  earnestly.  "  I 
expect  we  are  in  a  dangerous  neighborhood,  and 
none  too  safe  when  nil  together." 

"I  am  no  coward,  Wickliffe,  and  I  really 
don't  intend  to  run  into  danger.  But,  since  you 
have  told  me  that  story,  I  shall  go  out,  merely 
to  show  you  I  do  uot  heed  it." 

Whistling  a  favorite  air,  I  shouldered  my  rifle 
and  marched  leisurely  away.  Though  I  was 
thus  calm  outwardly,  I  was  not  easy  at  heart. 
Thus  far  I  had  not  been  very  successful  in  my 
exertions  to  rescue  the  maiden  Madeleine.  I 
had  followed  the  trail  for  a  number  of  days,  and 
was  now  no  nearer  my  object  than  at  first,  and 
perhaps  further  from  it ;  for  the  escape  of  the 
Crow  would  warn  the  marauders  of  pursuit, 
when  they  would  either  send  out  a  war-party  to 
exterminate  us,  or  take  good  care  that  we  should 
not  effect  our  purpose. 

What  now  could  bo  done  1  We  had  taken 
what  we  believed  to  be  the  party  most  deeply 
implicated  in  the  transaction  ;  but  what  should 
we  do  with  him!  He  was  sullen,  and  refused 
to  give  us  any  information.  The  letter,  which 
I  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  had  written,  was 
siill  in  my  possession.  As  I  thought  of  the 
threats  and  taunts  contained  therein,  and  the 
malignity  with  which  he  had  dogged  our  foot- 
steps to  do  us  evil,  my  passions  rose  to  an  un 
governable  height.  I  felt  my  heart  beating  tii- 
mub.uously,  and  the  veins  swelling  like  cords 
upon  my  forehead.  My  eyes  were  burning",  and 
my  face  was  hot  and  fevered.  I  stalked  back, 
and  stood  before  the  unknown  with  a  scowl  of 
defiance  upon  my  brow.  For  a  moment  I  con- 
templated him,  and  then  motioned  Wickliffe 
and  Sutler  to  withdraw. 

They  did  so. 

"  We  are  alone,"  I  said,  sternly,  drawing  a 
pistol  from  my  belt.  "  There  are  a  thousand 
miles  of  wilderness  between  us  and  the  marks  of 
civilization.  If  a  human  being  perish  here, 
what  bird  will  fly  with  the  news,  over  the  woods 
and  over  the  wilds,  to  call  for  retribution  V 

I  paused  to  give  my  words  time  to  take  effect. 
The  man's  cheeks  grew  pale;  he  knew  I  was 
dangerous. 

"  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask,  and  your  life 
depends  on  the  auswers  you  make,"  I  continued. 
"  What  are  you  called  ?" 

"  0,  you  want  an  introduction,"  ho  replied, 
rallying,  and  putting  as  good  a  face  upon  the 
matter  as  possible. 

"  What  are  you  called  V  I  repeated,  in  the 
same  tone. 

"  Well,  if  you  insist  on  knowing  me,  my  name 
shall  be  Burrill,  at  your  service." 

"  Let  it  be  Burrill,  then;  perhaps  in  an  hour 
hence  you  won't  need  a  name." 

"But  you  surely  don't  mean  to  assassinate 
me  ?  0,  no,  you  are  facetious — you  intend  it  as 
an  excellent  joke;  but  jokes  lo^e  their  edge,  you 
know,  when  carried  too  far;  and  the  law,  you 

know — the  law " 

"  Don't  waste  your  breath  before  the  time ; 
you  will  want  it  all  before  long;  and  breath  is 
precious  sometimes,  especially  towards  the  close 
of  one's  life." 

I  drew  the  crumpled  letter  from  my  pocket, 
and  held  it  before  his  eves. 


"Avery  fair  specimen  of  chirography,"  ho 
said,  at  length,  with  affected  composure ;  bat 
his  voice  trembled. 

"  Did  you  write  this  '"  I  resumed,  emphasiz- 
ing the  words  deeply. 

"Why,  really,  sir,  you  are  inquisitive  and 
Impertinent  withal,"  he  rejoined,  with  the  same 
desperate  effbri  at  calmness. 

I  COCkod  the  pistol,  and  held  El  about  six 
inches  from    bis    bund. 

"  I  shall  not  repeat  tho  question,"  I  said.  "If 

you  do  not  answer,  and  answer  truly,  V0U  die  on 
tho  spot.  Don't  lie  to  mo,  for  I  do  not  wish 
your  blood  on  my  bands." 

I  know  I  mast  have  been  a  fearful  object  as  I 
stood  before  him,  with  my  Hushed  face,  my  set 
teeth,  compressed  lips,  Hashing  eyes,  and  veins 
like  knotted  whip-cords. 

"1  don't  deny  on  agency  in  that;  but,  my 
dear  sir,  it  was  all  a  joke — a  mere  joke,  nothing 

but  a  joke " 

"I  have  another  question  to  ask,  of  tho  ut- 
most importance;  and  1  charge  you,  as  you 
value  life  and  the  repose  of  your  immortal  soul, 
don't  hesitate  to  tell  mo  correctly.  But  first 
look  at  this  dissevered  member ;  it  is  tho  one 
you  lost." 

I  had  preserved  the  finger  in  a  small  bottle  of 
brandy,  and  now  produced  it.     The  effect  upon 
him  was  obvious.      His  face  gathered  a  deeper 
pallidness,  and  his  bravado  spiritseemed  stricken 
down  and  humbled.     Ho  perceived  that  I  had  a 
chain  of  evidence  against  him,  and  that  a  flat 
and  unqualified  denial  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
Leroys  would  do  no  good,  and  might  be  produc- 
tive of  the  worst  of  consequences. 
"  Where  is  Madeline  Leroy!" 
He  hesitated,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 
"  You  are  a  devil !"  he  muttered. 
"  Yes  !  I  am  at  this  moment ;  and  have  some 
of  the  devil's  own  work   on  my  hands.     You 
perceive,  I  presume,  that  this  dangerous  weapon 
is  cocked  and  levelled  at  your  right  eye.     A 
slight  pull  of  the  trigger — it  is  a  hair-trigger, 
and  my  finger  is  on  it,  and  I  am  rather  nervous 
—  would  send   a    leaden    messenger    crashing 
through  your  head." 

"This  is  too  cool  and  blood-thirsty!"  cried 
Bun-ill,  shutting  his  eyes,  horrified  at  the  prospect 
of  death*  "  Take  away  that  devil's  plaything  ! 
"  I  shall  not  repeat  a  question  three  times ; 
you  know  what  I  require.  This  niinute  is  yours  ; 
the  next  shall  be  mine." 

"  Your  question  is  too  hard.  What  should  I 
know  of  the  persons  you  name  !" 

"Remember  the  letter,  and  the  threats  it  con- 
tains. You  do  not  deny  the  authorship  of  that. 
This  weapon,  you  see,  is  very  near — the  least 

carelessness " 

"Hold!  stay  your  hand.     The  two  maidens 
are  unharmed  ;  they  are  now  with,  my  friends." 
"  Who  are  your  friends  %" 
"  The  Crows — and  I  saved  their  lives.     They 

would  have  been  slain  immedi " 

"No  lies  !  no  lies  !"  I  cried,  stamping  furious- 
ly upon  the  ground.  "  Let  me  read  from  your 
letter.  Listen  !  '  Your  hope  shall  be  like  the 
deceitful  mirage  which  tantalizes  the  thirsty 
traveller  upon  the  desert  waste  with  the  hope  of 
water.'  And  again :  '  You  have  not  sufficient 
stamina  to  contend  with  that  influence  which 
will  continually  be  exerted  against  you.'  I  know 
that  '  influence,'  and  have  felt  it,  and  you  shall 
learn  if  I  have  strength  to  struggle  with  it. 
Whither  have  the  savages  gone  with  the  maid- 
ens ! — make  a  clean  breast." 

"  That  I  know  not.  Ask  something  that  I 
know." 

"  Harkee,  Burrill !  Hear  you  the  howl  of  tho 
wolf  that  prowls  about  the  camp  1  It  is  hungry 
for  blood ;  its  gaunt  frame  is  pinched  with  fam- 
ine ;  it  eats  human  flesh.  Were  you  left  dead 
here  to-night,  there  would  not  be  two  joints  of 
your  frame  together  by  to-mon*ow's  sun." 
"  Horrible  !" 

"  Very  true ;  but  you  have  forgotten  to  tell 
me  whore  your  Crow  friends  have  gone  V 

"  To  the  Black  Hills,  son  of  Satan  ! — now  re- 
lease me." 

"Release  your  spirit,  perhaps,  but  not  your 
body.  What  was  the  fate  of  Leroyl" 
"  He  perished — I  could  not  save  him." 
"  You  save  him  !  Cease  to  blaspheme  the 
truth.  So  the  wolf  saves  the  lamb,  and  the 
hawk  tho  chicken  ;  bo  the  vulture  scorns  carrion, 
and  feeds  upon  the  choicest  dainties ;  so  the  fox 
forgets  his  cunning,  and  the  snake  to  crawl  upon 
its  belly  oh  the  ground." 

I  laughed  savagely,  and  my  laughter  seemed 
to  terrify  him. 


"  I  bolleve  you  ore  deceiving  me  about  Ceroy," 
i  i  ontinuod.  "  ii  you  arc,  remember  you  ur< 
in  my  power,  and,  if  1  discover  your  complicity 
by  any  circumstances  which  the  future  may  de- 
velop   " 

"  I  tell  \o">  '"-*  p'-i'ihhi'd." 

"  Will,  let  it  be  that  he  perished— all  must 
perish.      What  was  your  Object  in  abducting  the 

maidens  I" 
"  I  di  nv  the  charge." 
lie  was  sitting  upright  upon  tho  earth,  for  bis 

hands  did  not  permit    him  to  assume  a  Standing 

position. 

"Take  that  for  yom-  by| ii  yl"  I  Bhoutcd, 

and  dealt  bim  a  stunning  blow  upon  the  hi  ad, 
which  laid  him  senseless  upon  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CAPTIVITY. 

As  I  walked  away  and  left  him,  I  saw  a  pur- 
ple stream  welling  from  his  temples.  I  passed 
Wickliffe  and  Sutler  without  a  word,  for  i>  may 
be  easily  imagined  that  I  was  not  in  a  mood  for 
words.  They  saw  my  excited  manner,  and  suf- 
fered mo  to  go  iny  way  without  question.  I  felt 
the  need  of  cool  air,  for  it  seemed  hot  and  suffo- 
cating where  Burrill  was,  as  if  he  bad  rendered 
it  so  by  his  presence.  I  believe  the  breath  of  one 
villain  will  create  an  atmosphere  foul  enough  to 
sieken  a  dozen  honest  men.  I  met  the  balmy 
winds  that  came  sighing  down  the  river,  and 
they  were  as  grateful  to  my  burning  brow  as  a 
bath  of  cold  water  to  him  upon  whom  the  fever 
demon  has  laid  his  scorching  lingers. 

Just  before  me  was  a  high  bluff,  one  of  many 
such.  Upon  the  water  side  it  arose  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet. 
It  resembled  those  rocky  headlands  I  have 
-seen  upon  the  seashore.  I  mounted  to  the  top 
of  this  bluff,  and  seated  myself  where  I  could 
look  down  into  the  waters  of  the  White-Earth. 
I  sat  there  and  watched  the  stars  as  they  camo 
out,  one  by  one,  to  gem  the  diadem  of  night,  and 
my  brain  teemed  with  thought.  As  I  listened  to 
the  voice  of  Nature,  while  she  spoke  through  the 
winds,  and  the  birds,  and  the  running  waters,  I 
grew  calmer.  Aided  by  the  gentle  moon  and 
her  satellites,  I  took  out  my  tablets  and  wrote,  or 
attempted  to  write,  lines  like  the  following.  I 
cannot  recall  them,  word  for  word,  because  they 
were  lost;  and,  indited  at  that  hour-,  could 
have  been  scarcely  intelligible  if  preserved  ;  but 
the  overtasked  mind  seeks  anything  for  employ- 
ment. 

"  I  have  been  angry— it  may  be,  cruel ;  but 
what  I  have  done  was  for  the  sake  of  Madeleine. 
I  have  solved  the  mystery  at  last,  and  the  ruf- 
fian's name  is  Burrill.  I  shall  compel  him  to 
lead  us  to  the  maidens.  He  begins  to  know  me 
for  what  I  really  am.  The  wicked  are  ever 
craven-spirited.  *'# '*  Madeleine  is  unharmed. 
It  is  possible  I  may  see  her  again.  *  *  *  But 
why  these  forebodings  ?  I  thought  they  had 
passed,  and  given  place  to  more  manly  impulses. 
*  *  *  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  new  mood  I 
may  take.  The  imagination  is  a  wayward 
thing.  Perhaps  I  shall  become  a  disciple  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  believe  in  enchantment  and 
other  extravagances.  *  *  *  I  need  sleep, 
and  this  relapse  into  the  dismals  may  owe  its 
origin  to  that.  *  *  *  "Very  mild  is  the 
night.  The  air  cool  and  balmy,  and  the  breezes 
seem  to  chide  me  for  my  moodiness.  The  night- 
ingale is  singing  his  song,  and  the  waters  flash 
and  sparkle  far  down  below  me.  *  *  *  Has 
Burrill  seen  and  spoken  to  Madeleine  ?  Has  he 
insulted  her  with  offers  of  love  '?  Why  was  he 
away  from  her  ?  Time  perhaps  will  show. 
Good  angels  defend  the  restless  Madeleine  and 
the  calm   Mary !     May  the  time  when  I  can 

strike  a  blow  for  her " 

I  was  inten-upted — a  hand  was  laid  upon  my 
shoulder.  I  sprang  to  my  feet — a  painted  war- 
rior stood  beside  me. 

"White  man  walk  woods,"  he  said,  meaning 
that  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  should  go  with  him. 
For  a  reply  I  planted  a  blow  between  his  eyes 
that  stretched  hira  upon  the  ground. 

But  that  was  only  the  commencement  of  my 
trouble  ;  another  was  upon  me  before  I  had  time 
to  recover  myself.  He  was  a  strong  fellow,  and 
I  was  likely  to  have  the  worst  of  it.  I  had  in- 
cautiously left  my  hunting  knife,  and  now  felt 
the  want  of  it  bitterly ;  for  I  perceived  the  Indian 
was  trying  to  get  his  from  his  belt.  Resolving 
not  to  die  atone  and  unavenged,  I  consecrated 
all  my  physical  powers,  and,  lifting  him  in  my 
arms,  leaped  from  tho  bluff,  and  we  went  whirl- 
ing down  the   dizzy  height.     I  had  no  thought 


but  death—]  did  not  expect  to  escape j  but  the 

proved  deeper  tban^I  had  thought!    i 

arc  i  to  tho  surface  after  ;i  terrible  plunge,  itUl 

held  by  tho  nervous  arm  of  tho  [ndJaa.    Grasp* 

ing  him  firmly  by  .the  throat,  I  held  bis  head  un- 
der until  bis   bands  relaxed    their    bold,  and    tin- 

limbs  straightened  oul ;  then  pushed  bim  from 
un- : 1 1 > - 1  swam  i"  the  Bbore,  fainl  and  exhausted. 
Meanwhile  the  brave  upon  the  bluff  hud  rccori  i 
od  from  the  stunning  blow  1  bud  dealt  bim,  and 
■  I  forth  his  shrill  war-whoop,  which  wua 
an  vcrcd  from  tho  adjacent  wood  by  a  hundred 
savage  throats.  My  rifle  and  revolvers,  also, 
had  carelessly  been  left  at  tin  encamj int.     I 

bad  only  a  brOCO  of  common   duclling-plstol*  in 

my  belt,  and  they  wen-  now  rendered  tisoli  b 
their  recent  drenching.  If  I  could  not  light,  I 
must  run  ;  and  so  I  made  the  attempt,  but  it  wan 
only  an  attempt,  for  1  WOfl  hemmed  in  on  every 
side.  Despairing  of  escape  in  that  way,  1  threw 
in;,  elf  down  upon  the  earth,  among  a  growth  of 
fern  and  reed  ,  in  the  hope  thai  1  might  happily 
be  ovcrlool  ed. 

I  bad  scarcely  assumed  that  position  when  I 
heard  the  terrible  voice  of  Burrill,  and  felt  my 
case  was  indeed  a  precarious  and  hopeless  one. 
The  Indians  bad  released  him  unquestionably, 
and  he  was  inciting  them  to  vengeance.  Ire- 
proached  myself  bitterly  that  I  had  not  slain  him 
on  the  spot,  and  that  through  my  means  bin 
Crow  friend  had  been  suffered  to  escape  to  bring 
bis  people  to  destroy  us.  They  came  very  near, 
and  I  heard  them  pass  on  every  side.  I  was  in 
an  agony  of  suspense,  and  prayed  fervently  that 
my  fate  might  be  decided  quickly.  Not  the  least 
painful  thought  was,  what  will  become  of  the 
Lcroy  family,  in  case  of  my  capture?  Once  tho 
tide  of  dusky  figures  rolled  away  in  another  di- 
rection ;  but  it  speedily  swept  back  again.  And 
Burrill  came  also,  foaming  with  rage,  exhorting 
the  Crows  to  activity,  and  to  look  behind  every 
tree,  and  beat  every  bush.  Several  times  ho 
passed  so  near  my  hiding-place  that  I  could  have 
touched  him  with  a  yard-stick,  or  dashed  my  pis- 
tols in  his  face  with  but  a  slight  exertion  of  the 
arm.  I  will  not  assert  that  I  was  entirely  com- 
posed ;  or  that  I  did  not  feel  a  sickly,  painful  anx- 
iety in  regard  to  the  result.  I  should  have  been 
something  more  than  human  not  to  have  expe- 
rienced sensations  of  a  character  extremely  un- 
pleasant, and  bordering  on  the  hon-ible. 

The  knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  although 
a  very  proper  and  valorous  knight,  had  he  been 
placed  in  just  such  a  situation,  would  have  en- 
vied the  low  estate  of  Panza  during  the  blanket- 
tossing,  or  the  discipline  of  the  pack-staves.  I 
do  not  think  I  am  a  coward.  I  never  acted  the 
part  of  one  in  positions  of  danger,  and  I  have 
braved  death  more  than  once  ;  but,  as  I  lay  there 
amid  the  ferns  and  reeds,  and  heard  the  cries  and 
footsteps  of  the  wild  sons  of  the  wilderness,  the 
perspiration  rolled  from  my  face  in  great  drops. 
Lying  there  like  a  dog  was  a  different  thing  from 
facing  the  enemy  like  a  man,  and  having  the 
question  of  life  and  death  resolved  at  once.  Sus- 
pense makes  the  boldest  heart  tremble,  and  the 
certainity  that  follows  is  a  relief,  let  that  certain- 
ty be  of  whatever  character  it  may. 

I  had  a  presentiment,  after  I  heard  his  voice, 
that  Burrill  would  be  the  man  to  discover  me  ; 
nor  was  I  mistaken.  He  approached  the  spot 
where  I  lay,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  upon  me  like 
a  basilisk's.  I  did  not  give  him  time  to  com- 
mence an  atack,  but,  leaping  from  the  earth, 
knocked  him  down  with  a  pistol,  and  ran  for 
dear  life.  I  should  have  done  very  well  had  I 
continued  running ;  but  unfortunately  I  ran 
against  a  Crow  warrior,  and  a  rough-and-tumble 
engagement  took  .place,  during  which  we  both 
rolled  over  and  over  an  infinitude  of  times.  I 
succeeded  finally  in  getting  him  beneath  me,, 
and  freed  myself  from  him  by  dashing  his  head 
against  a  stone  several  times  with  all  m}' 
strength,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  derang- 
ed his  mental  faculties  more  than  several  touches 
of  the  nightmare  !  As  I  continued  my  flight,  I 
saw  Wickliffe  and  Sutler  in  the  distance,  fighting 
like  lions  ;  and  they  were  not  alone.  I  heard 
the  crack  of  a  rifle  that  sounded  like  old  "  Iron- 
sides," and  a  war-cry  that  reminded  me  of  Sil- 
ver-Knife ;  but  in  that  moment  of  excitement  I 
was  by  no  means  sure  I  was. right  in  my  conjec- 
tures ;  yet  the  bare  possibility  of  being  right 
gave  me  a  thrill  of  pleasure. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED   NEXT   VTEEK. 


The  New  York  papers  state  that  a  noted  Cal- 
ifornia ticket  swindler  who,  after  much  trouble 
and  delay,  has  been  at  last  sentenced  to  Sing 
Sing,  is  worth  570,000,  the  result  of  ten  years' 
swindling. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


"Written  for  Gleasoirs  Pictorial. 
DO  YOU  EVER  THINK,  LOVE? 


BY   WILLIE  WARE. 

Do  you  ever,  ever  think,  love, 

Of  the  little  mountain  cot, 
Of  the  climbing  rose  vines, 

And  the  sweet  forget-me-not, 
Of  the  clover  red  and  white, 

Of  the  hare-hell  azure  blue, 
That  I  often  used  to  gather, 

Gather,  darling  May,  for  you? 

Do  you  ever,  ever  think,  love, 

Of  the  gentle  mountain  stream, 
Where  we  often  sat  together, 

To  converse,  and  muse,  and  dream, 
When  the  moon  shed  silvery  light, 

Aud  the  stars  filled  heaven's  blue, 
When  the  soft,  sweet  summer  zephyrs 

Whispered,  darling  May,  to  you? 

Do  you  ever,  ever  think,  love, 

Of  the  mountain  path  that  leads 
To  the  silent  resting  places 

Of  the  quiet,  holy  dead — 
Where  our  mother's  sweetly  sleeping 

'Neath  the  branches  of  the  jew, 
Where  white  pearly  tears  were  shed — 

Shed  my  darling  May  by  you  ? 

Do  you  ever,  ever  think,  love, 

Of  those  hours  of  long  ago, 
When  the  waters  of  life's  river 

Kan  with  peaceful,  quiet  How, 
Ere  our  sun  of  life  was  clouded, 

And  our  sky  was  bright  and  blue, 
Ere  the  weight  of  disappointment 

Fell,  my  darling  May,  on  you? 

Do  you  ever,  ever  think,  love, 

Of  our  home  in  heaven  above, 
Where  our  mother  waits  to  welcome 

The  dear  children  of  her  love; 
Where  a  crown,  a  crown  immortal, 

A  crown  of  love  divine  and  true, 
Will  surely,  surely  be  awarded 

Darling  sister  May  to  you  1 

Written  for  Glcason's  Pictorial. 

MY  GRANDFATHER'S  STORY- 


BY    MRS.    CAROLINE    A.    90DLE. 


"  It  is  a  good  night  for  a  story,  grandfather," 
and  I  placed  my  little  stool  upon  the  soft,  rich 
hearth  rag,  and  sitting  down  upon  it,  leaned  my 
head  against  the  old  man's  knees  aud  lifted  my 
brown  eyes  wistfully. 

A  wild  winter  storm  was  raging  about  the  old 
farm-house,  drifting  the  snow  high  on  the  win- 
dow sills,  fastening  it  to  the  deep  panels  of  the 
doors,  sifting  it  through  the  crevices  of  the 
mossy  roof,  and  heaping  it  up  into  broad  ridges 
all  along  the  pathway  and  over  the  garden  beds. 
But  indoors  all  was  bright  and  of  a  summer's 
warmth,  the  generous  hickory  fire  blazing  high 
and  ruddy  on  the  ample  hearthstone,  casting  a 
genial  light  and  glow  into  the  farthest  corner  of 
the  largo  room,  and  scintillaticg  on  the  dark 
ceiling  like  polar  flashes  on  a  midnight  sky. 

It  was  a  pleasant,  cheerful  picture,  that  old- 
fashioned  parlor,  and  I  have  but  to  close  my 
eyes  to  see  it  just  as  it  looked  to  me  there,  with 
its  rich,  pearl-tinted  paper-hangings,  its  low, 
oaken  ceiling,  with  its  heavy  and  highly  polish- 
ed beams,  its  crimson  window-curtains  closely 
drawn,  its  quaint  mahogany  furniture,  its  soft, 
flower-patterned  Turkey  carpet,  its  massive  sil- 
ver candlesticks,  with  their  tall,  snowy  waxen 
candles,  its  blazing  fire-place,  with  its  flashing 
fender  and  sparkling  andirons,  and  my  dear  old 
grandfather  in  his  carved  arm-chair,  wrinkles 
upon  his  brow,  crow-feet  about  his  eyes,  furrows 
upon  his  cheeks,  frost  upon  his  head,  but  smiles 
upon  his  lips  and  a  cheery  look  in  bis  gray  eyes. 

He  had  known  many  sorrows,  the  dear  old 
man,  but  be  was  now  very  near  to  heaven,  that 
blest  and  beauteous  home  where  there  is  no  more 
weeping,  and  so  he  seldom  spoke  of  the  sadden- 
ed past,  but  often  of  the  bright  to-come. 

I  was  the  only  grandchild  left  him.  The  rest 
slept  here  and  there,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  this 
wide  earth,  for  he  had  had  many  sons  and 
daughters,  and  they  "  had  gone  out  from  him," 
and  found  homes  in  other  lauds  ;  homes  and 
graves,  for  not  one  remained  to  cheer  his  de- 
clining age.  The  "  auld  wife  "  had  gone  too. 
Hand  in  hand  they  had  climbed  the  hill  of  life, 
and  hand  in  hand  tottled  nearly  to  its  foot,  when 
she  grew  pale  and  weak  and  left  him  to  go  down 
alone. 

I  was  his  only  comfort  now,  he  said  ;  his  only 
stay,  and  dearly  did  the  old  man  cherish  me,  his 
one  ewe  lamb. 

"  You  can  remember  one,  can  you  not,  grand- 
father V 


""What  shall  it  be  about — say,  darling." 

"  O,  something  horrible  to-night;  something 
about  yotfr  early  days ;  about  the  times  when 
all  tliis  country  was  a  wilderness  j  something 
that  is  trae,  grandfather." 

"  Let  me  think,  Carrie,"  and  he  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  thin,  brown  hand,  and  seemed  for 
some  moments  lost  in  thought.  I  did  not  hurry 
him,  for  I  knew  when  he  did  thafhe  was  look- 
ing into  the  far-off"  past,  and  what  he  saw  clearly 
there  he  would  tell  me.     He  spoke  at  last : 

"  I  was  but  eight  years  old  when  my  parents 
moved  here.  Not  an  axe  had  ever  rung  then  iu 
this  country,  and  where  this  house  stands  the 
trees  grew  so  thick  together  that  the  sunlight 
could  scarcely  find  its  way  to  the  grass  upon  the 
ground.  There  were  about  a  dozen  families  in 
all,  who  emigrated  here  at  the  same  time,  and 
scattered  ihcmielves  over  the  township.  There 
were  miles  between  each  cabin  save  ours  and  my 
uncle  James'.  We  lived  close  together,  and  his 
two  little  boys  and  myself  were  of  course  fond 
playmates. 

It  was  three  years  after  we  came,  before  we 
had  a  school.  Our  fathers  were  too  busy  fel- 
ling trees,  grubbing  stumps,  building  fences, 
ploughing  and  sowing,  to  take  time  to  think  of 
an  education  for  their  children.  But  on  the 
fourth  summer,  there  came  a  young  lady  iato 
the  place,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  emigrant's 
wives,  who  had  been  a  teacher  in  her  old  home 
and  who  offered  to  open  a  school  here  for  low 
wages.  So  the  men  clubbed  together  one  time 
in  May,  and  got  out  logs  and  threw  up  a  school 
house.  It  was  a  rough  affair,  with  its  puncheon 
floor,  its  little  square  holes  for  windows  and  its 
hard  Blab-seats.  But  wc  children  learned  to  love 
it  very  dearly,  for  our  pretty  Anny  Lev,  was 
fond  of  us  nil,  and  knew  how  to  make  the  six 
hours  full  of  both  pleasure  as  well  as  profit. 

It  was  three  miles  from  our  cabin,  bat  I 
thought  nothing  of  the  distance  iu  those  days, 
and  never  once  missed  going  through  all  that 
summer-time.  Indeed  I  rather  enjoyed  that 
walk,  through  the  dense  forest,  for  there  were 
lovely  wild  flowers  all  about  our  path,  gay  sing- 
ing birds  forever  floating  over  us,  little  nimble 
squirrels  chattering  from  every  tree  top,  while 
now  and  then  a  spotted  deer  would  leap  just  be- 
fore us,  and  turn  around  and  look  at  us  with 
its  bright  eyes,  so  strangely  human.  Sometimes 
too,  we  met  Indians  with  bows  and  arrows,  and 
curiously  wrought  b'ankcts  and  leggings  and 
dusky  squaws,  with  little  pappooses  strapped  to 
their  backs  ;  hut  they  never  frightened  us,  for 
they  were  all  friendly,  and  accustomed  to  come 
to  our  cabins  and  exchange  their  moccasins  and 
baskets  for  corn  and  meat. 

My  two  little  cousins  always  accompanied 
me,  and  many  a  merry  playspell  did  we  have  in 
those  old  woods. 

It  was  the  last  day  of  school,  and  we  had 
lingered  later  than  usual  beside  the  teacher's 
knee,  listening  to  her  farewell  words.  She  had 
given  us  each  a  little  primer,  with  colored  prints 
and  our  hearts  were  very  buoyant,  though  our 
eyes  were  wet,  for  such  gifts  were  then  rare 
things  for  us  children. 

"Wo  had  hurried  home,  for  wo  were  anxious  to 
display  them,  and  run  till  wo  were  quite  tired 
out. 

"Let  us  sit  down  on  this  old  log  and  rest  us," 
said  I  to  my  cousins.  "My  feet  ache  and  they 
are  very  hot  too.  I  mean  to  hold  them  in  the 
brook  awhile  ;"  and  seating  myself  on  the  mossy 
oaken  tree  which  a  storm  bad  laid  low,  I  dipped 
my  feet  in  the  cool  waters  of  the  running  stream 
and  as  it  gargled  over  my  dusty  toes,  I  opened 
my  new  book  aud  looked  at  the  pictures.  Tom- 
mie  and  Harrie  leaned  over  my  shoulders  and 
many  minutes  passed  quietly  by,  so  intent  were 
we  upon  the  colored  fruits  and  flowers. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  un- 
derbrush on  the  other  side  of  the  bro^k.  We 
looked  up  hastily,  thinking  it  might  be  a  deer, 
but  to  our  surprise  and  joy,  it  was  my  good  dog, 
Keeper ;  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  with  soft, 
silky  ears  of  a  dark  brown,  tipped  with  white, 
and  a  speckled  skin  which  it  was  my  delight  to 
keep  smooth  and  glossy. 

Leaping  the  water,  he  jumped  upon  us  play- 
fully, and  we  soon  forgot  the  new  book  in  car- 
essing him.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  wild  mer- 
riment, he  started  from  us  and  running  a  little 
to  one  side,  began  to  bark  fiercely.  We  turned 
our  heads  carelessly,  thinking  to  see  some  fright- 
ened rabbit,  but  instead,  we  saw  tho  mad  eyes 
of  a  panther  glaring  fiercely  upon  us. 

How  we  sprang  from  the  log,  splashed  into 
the  brook  and  clambered  up  the  opposite   bank, 


you  may  guess.  We  were  not  long  doing  it, 
but  quick  as  we  were  the  beast  was  after  us,  for 
we  were  choice  morsels  and  he  had  rated  on  our 
boyhood  for  a  dainty  feast. 

As  we  ran,  Keeper  kept  up  his  noise,  an 
angry,  defiant  bark  as  though  his  will  was  good, 
if  his  flesh  was  weak.  Right  over  him  leaped 
the  panther,  and  was  on  our  trail.  But  the  dog, 
faithful  to  his  love,  sprang  up  and  bounding 
over  the  stream,  ran  a  few  steps  before  him  and 
then  turned  and  faced  hia*.,  yelping  with  all  his 
might. 

The  path  here  was  broad  and  well  worn,  and 
turning  involuntarily  to  see  how  close  behind 
was  our  terrible  foe,  I  saw  him  crouching  just 
on  the  bank,  as  though  he  meant  to  spring  upon 
the  dog  and  crush  him  at  once.  I  watched  him, 
frightened  though  I  was  and  running  still,  and 
in  a  moment  saw  him  bound  upon  my  little 
spaniel,  as  I  had  seen  a  cat  pounce  upon  an  un- 
wary mouse.  Bat  the  dog  too  had  marked  his 
posture  and  at  the  very  second  that  he  sprang, 
ran  fleetly  on  in  our  footsteps  for  some  rods,  and 
then  turned  again  and  set  up  his  defiant  noise. 
Again  the  beast  crouched  low  and  again  sprang 
forward ;  this  time  catching  bold  of  the  tip  of 
one  of  Keeper's  ears.  But  like  lightning  the 
dog  escaped  him,  leaving  the  little  silken  morsel 
in  the  sharp  teeth,  aud  as  though  infuriated  by 
the  wound,  he  barked  louder  than  ever,  still  op- 
posing himself  to  the  huge  panther.  Again  the 
wild  creature  bounded,  and  this  time  I  thought 
my  faithful  little  guardian,  would  lose  his  lite 
entirely,  for  the  fangs  were  fastened  in  his 
shoulder,  and  forgetting  my  own  peril  iu  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  I  stood  still,  the  cold 
sweat  oozing  from  every  pore,  and  the  tears 
streaming  down  my  cheeks. 

But  at  that  moment  there  rang  tho  sharp  re- 
port of  a  rifle  through  the  forest,  and  weltering 
iu  his  own  hot  blood,  the  panther  rolled  upon 
the  grass  in  dying  agonies.  I  stood  transfixed. 
It  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  my  dog  was 
saved,  yes  and  we  children  too,  for  we  were  a 
a  mile  yet  from  home,  and  our  little  feet  too 
weary  to  outrun  a  panther. 

"Ho  ugly  fellow  to  meet  without  rifle." 

I  looked  up.  A  gigantic  Indian  stood  beside 
me.  "  0,  I  am  so  glad  you  shot  him.  He 
would  have  killed  my  dog." 

"  Yes,  and  little  white  pappoosc  too.  But  me 
on  his  trail  all  day.  Come  and  see  the  dog 
now;'  ho  brave  fellow." 

I  went  back,  clinging  to  the  blanket  of  the 
Indian,  very  tenderly  did  he  hike  up  the  wound- 
ed dog,  and  carry  him  back  tu  the  stream  and 
bathe  tho  torn  shoulder.  Then,  running  into 
the  underbrush,  he  picked  here  and  there  a  leaf 
and  bruising  them  in  his  horny  fingers,  applied 
them  to  the  wound,  binding  it  up  with  strips 
torn  from  the  high  check  apron,  which  I  in 
common  with  all  boys  of  my  age  then  wore. 

"  He  live  now  ;  live  to  fight  more  panther," 
and  he  gave  an  expressive  ugh,  and  then  took 
the  wearied  animal  in  his  arms,  and  telling  me 
to  keep  close  to  him,  started  on. 

My  cousins  bad  never  stopped  to  look  back, 
but  ran  on  and  reached  home,  giving  the  alarm 
and  thu-J,  when  nearly  there,  we  met  the  whole 
of  the  two  households  coming  out  to  fight  the- 
panther.  My  father  and  uncle  were  each  armed 
with  a  musket,  their  two  hired  men  carried  each 
a  sharp  axe,  while  my  mother  and  aunt  flourish- 
ed the  two  keen-bladed  meat  knives. 

I  can  remember  yet  how  white  my  mother's 
face  was,  and  how  rigid  my  father  looked.  I 
was  their  only  son,  their  first-born,  and  they 
thought  to  find  me  a  mangled  corpse." 

"And  did  the  dog  live."  I  asked  the  question 
earnestly.  "  Yes,  child  ;  till  he  was  blind  and 
deaf  aud  toothless.  He  lived  and  was  cared  for 
too  ;  my  mother  feeding  him  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  as  she  would  have  fed  a  child  and  when  he 
died  wc  mourned  him  as  wc  would  a  friend." 

"And  the  Indian,  grandfather." 

"  Ho  came  often  to  our  cabin  after  that,  and 
wc  learned  to  love  him  wi.ll,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  noble  red  men  who  spurn  the  white  man's 
vices.  My  mo  titer  spent  much  time  in  trying  to 
make  a  Christian  of  him,  and  I  believe  finally 
brought  him  into  the  fold  of  the  good  Shepherd, 
for  when  an  aged  man,  he  came  to  die,  he  sent 
for  her  and  told  her  he  was  going  to  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  white  man,  and  would  be  the  first 
to  meet  her  in  the  heavenly  hunting  ground." 

He  paused  and  wiped  his  eyes,  as  though  a 
mist  had  gathered  on  them  ;  then  looking  up,  he 
said,  "  In  the  upper  drawer  of  my  secretary, 
Carrie,  you  will  find  a  string  of  wampum.  It 
was  his,  the  Indian's.     He  gave  it  to  my  mother 


on  his  death  bed.  It  has  been  sacredly  kept  by 
me,  as  a  memento  of  that  perilous  hour.  When 
I  die,  it  shall  be  yours  and  as  often  as  you  look 
upon  it,  think  kindly  of  the  red  man." 

He  is  dead  and  buried.  Long  Years  ago,  I 
closed  his  eyes,  dear,  kind  old  grandfather  and 
now  I  am  old  myself,  and  an  emigrant  in  the 
far  off  West.  The  Indians  are  all  about  me, 
frontier  Indians  with  the  white  man's  vices,  and 
without  his  virtues ;  a  race  to  be  feared  and  al- 
most hated.  But  I  never  send  them  empty  from 
my  .door  ;  never  speak  harshly  in  their  hearing. 
How  can  I,  with  that  string  of  wampum,  hang- 
ing up  before  my  eyes  ! 


ANECDOTE  OF  TOM  SHERIDAN. 

Tom  Sheridan  (who  to  kindness  of  heart  and 
sweetness  of  disposition  added  social  talents 
which,  if  not  of  the  high  and  commanding  order 
of  his  father's,  were  infinitely  more  agreeable  to 
those  who  knew  him,)  used  "to  tell  anecdotes  for 
and  against  himself,  one  of  which  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  rela+e. 

He  was  staying  at  poor  Lord  Craven's,  at 
Benham,  (or  rather  at  Hamstead,  and  one  day 
proceeded  on  a  shooting  excursion,  like  Haw- 
thorn, with  "only  his  dog  and  his  gun,"  on  foot, 
and  unattended  by  companion  or  keeper;  the 
game  was  bad — the  birds  few  aud  shy — and  he 
walked  and  walked  in  search  of  game  until  un- 
consciously ho  entered  the  domain  of  some 
neighboring  Sqnire. 

A  very  short  time  after,  he  perceived  advanc- 
ing towards  him  at  the  top  of  his  speed  a  jolly 
comfortable-looking  gentleman,  followed  by  a 
sen-ant,  armed,  a?  if  prepared  for  conflict.  Tom 
took  a  position,  and  waited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

"  Hallo!  you  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  when  with- 
in half  car  sho* ,  "  what  are  you  doing  here  V 

"  I  am  shooting,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  are,  sir  V  said  the 
Squire. 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  said  Tom. 

"  Here,  sir,"  said  the  Squire,  growing  angry; 
"  and  do  you  know  where  here  is,  sir? — these 
are  my  manors  ;  what  do  think  of  that,  sir,  eh '?" 

••  Why,  as  to  your  manners,"  said  Tom,  "I 
can't  Bay  they  seem  over  agreeable." 

"  I  don't  want  any  jokes,  sir,"  paid  the  Squire, 
"  I  hate  jokes.  Who  are  you,  sir — what  are 
you  I" 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "my  name  is  Sheri- 
dan— I  am  staying  at  Lord  Craven's — I  have 
come  out  for  some  sport — I  have  not  had  any, 
and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am  trespassing." 

"  Sheridan,"  said  the  Squire,  cooling  a  little  ; 
"oh,  from  Lord  Craven's,  eh — well,  sir,  I  could 
not  know  that,  sir — I "' 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "  but  you  need  not  have 
beon  in  a  passion." 

"  Not  in  a  passion,  Mr.  Sheridan,"  said  the 
Squire,  "  you  don't  know  what  these  preserves 
have  cost  me,  and  the  pains  and  trouble  I  have 
been  to  with  them  ;  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk,  but  if  you  were  in  my  place,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  you  would  say  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion." 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Tom,  "if  I  were  in  your 
place,  under  all  the  circumstances,  I  should  say, 
'  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Sheridan,  you  did  not 
mean  to  annoy  me,  and  as  you  look"  a  good  deal 
tired,  perhaps  you'll  come  up  to  my  house  and 
take  some  refreshments  !'  " 

The  Squire  was  hit  hard  by  this  nonchalance, 
and  (as  the  newspapers  say)  "it  is  needless  to 
add,"  acted  upon  Sheridan's  suggestion. 


The  cloudy  weather  melts  at  length  into 
beauty,  and  the  brightest  smiles  of  the  heart 
are  bom  of  its  tears  ! 
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Written  for  Ulouon'i  I'latorUI. 
T  ii  B   m  OENIKG   CA  LI 

HV   MAINE    IIKIILT. 


DroMod  Id  a  roba  of  goftosl  light, 

Pata  iu through   tAi rj  >■■,•■   looks ovit. 

Oom«i  pome,  oome ' 

Qrcol  iii\  vrulUog  bride  In  her  outorn  horns, 

Look  n(  iii»  morutng'a  oall ; 

'I'll.'     LlIU'.    Ill      il.l  \       ll^lMMIl't 

With  toadar  owning  mhiIIo, 

Ki«Hc«  jiwuy  her  tsars ;  • 

Antlnglnrt vvr*  rui'tli  Mid  nky, 

Ah  the  radiant  pair  appear  on  high. 

Hark  t«  that  eohotog  pong! 

flow  nil  our  bolng  thrllli ' 

Joyous  Mi"  woodlands  ring, 

WMo  to  tho  echoing  hlu«l 

tlou  id  bj  the  tDornlDg,fl  c»U]  kln«fni  by  the  breesoj 

'Mint  tenderly  j- i^i i ^  'aiong  the  sholtartug  tr«w, 

liirdliin;  mid  brooklet  In  songs  of  prrtl-e, 

Ghana  u*  with  swuotwt  of  narmonlw. 
Gentiv  fair  flowers  unclose 
To  greot  the  morning  bright; 
Their  gwtoful  perfumes  rieo 

And  niinlntvr  delight. 

Fi'i ibhened  and  beautiful  o'er  the  with?  earth) 

Who  Is  not  cheered  when  tho  uiorn  calls  them  forth? 

0,  inun,  why  drink's t  thou  iu 

This  eaaonce  of  delight — 

Oj  why  partafc'st  alone 

These  ploiisures  Infinite — 

When  these  hi*  goodness  own, 

Bring  incense,  songs  of  praise, 

Nor  attest  his  love  divine, 

Thyself  more  blest  than  theso. 

Arouse!  morning  calls  thee;  let  anthems  arise 

To  the.  Great  Source  of  pleasure—  the  God  of  the  akies ! 


Written  for  fllonson's  Pictorial. 

ROBERT  MORTON'S  HEIRS. 


liT    HORATIO    ALGEU,    JR. 


Robert  Morton  had  reached  the  ape  of 
sixty-five.  He  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  having  realized  a  considerable 
fortune  from  the  business  to  which  he  had  devot- 
ed the  greater  part  of  his  life.  Five  years  since, 
however,  he  had  retired  from  business,  and  since 
then  had  lived  in  comparative  quiet. 

Having  been  disappointed  in  love  in  early  life, 
he  had  never  manned,  and  therefore  had  no 
children  to  inherit  liis  fortune.  He  had  not  even 
nephews  or  nieces,  having  been  an  only  son. 
But  he  had  two  cousins,  or  rather  the  sons  of 
two  cousins,  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as 
nephews,  and  to  whom  he  intended  to  leave  his 
property. 

The  names  of  these  two  heirs'  expectant  were 
Thomas  Lawrence  and  Benjamin  Temple. 
Each  was  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age, 
and  each,  moreover,  had  a  family.  One  kept  a 
village  store,  and  was  thought  to  be  doing  a  very 
good  business.  The  other  had  a  fair  law  prac- 
tice. Neither  of  them,  as  it  will  be  seen,  stood 
in  need  of  a  bequest,  though  both  were  money- 
loving  men,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
one. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  Morton  had  retired  from 
active  business.  But  he  found  that  the  care  of 
lus  property  continued  to  involve  a  great  deal  of 
labor,  and  this  led  him  one  day  to  say  to  himself, 
"  "Why  should  I  wait  till  my  death  before  divid- 
ing the  eslate  between  my  cousins  ?  All  it 
amounts  to  is,  that  I  am  burdening  my  old  age 
with  taking  care  of  the  estate  for  them.  They 
could  do  that  as  well  as  I,  and  would  g'adly  re- 
lieve me  of  the  trouble.  Why  should  I  not  at 
once  give  them  the  property,  and  spend  my  time 
alternately  at  their  houses  1  They  will  be  de- 
lighted to  have  me  do  so,  and  I  shall  enjoy  my- 
self with  them  aud  their  children." 

Robert  Morton  was  of  a  frank,  social  tempera- 
ment, and  the  more  he  thought  of  thiB  plan,  the 
more  it  commended  itself  to  him. 

He  accordingly  sent  for  his  legal  adviser,  and 
propounded  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Burdick,  for  this  was  his  name,  did  not 
appear  to  look  upon  it  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
his  client. 

"  Do  you  propose  to  divide  your  whole  prop- 
erty in  this  way?"  he  asked. 

"  Certainly,  that  is  my  intention,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Why,  since  I  wish  to  free  myself  from 
anxiety  and  care,  should  I  not  do  so  thoroughly, 
and  without  reservation?" 

"  You  will  be  placing  yourself  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  your  cousins,  and  will  have  no  re- 
source in  case  they  neglect  to  treat  you  with  that 
consideration  which  your  generosity  entitles  you 
to  expect. 

"  You  are  altogether  too  suspicious,  Burdick," 
saiil  his  client.  "  Now  I  have  more  faith  in  the 
native  goodness  of  human  nature  than  you.     I 


havon't  tbo  slight*  t  fooi  1ml  tli  il  013  i  ou  ilns  will 
treat  mo  with  overy  i  op  Edi  i  ntlon." 

"    Vnil    .1     iii.il   0    :ill,,v.  .in.-    ■       in       ■■ I 

for  the  lolflshni  rory  heart,  to 

intei  "i  Ic  ii   c  ctont.     I  ton1!   place  yourself 

in  the  powor  of  ) eou  in       Tli  il  I    my  ad- 
vice,   v*  i  nil  ovoni  i,  don'i  do  bo  all  ai  on 

Take  n  year  to  teal  thorn  in,  and  then  if  y 

lii  in  follow  the  course   proposed,  I  will  not  In- 
terfere." 

"I  don't  think  it  at  all  necessary,  Burdick, 
hut  you  are  an  old  friend,  and  it  is  Only  fair  thai 
I  should  concede  some  weight  to  your  advice 
Let  me  hear,  then,  what  course  you  would  ml- 
viso." 

"Lot mo  first  ask  if  your  cousins  are  acquaint- 
ed with  tho  amount  of  your  proporty  '.'' 

"  They  arc  not." 

"  Could  they  tell  within  a  few  thousand  dol: 
liirs  ?" 

"  They  have  no  clue  sufficient  to  ducido  them 
in  this  matter." 

"  Will  you  then  listen  to  my  recapitulation, 
and  toll  me  if  I  am  right.  First,  there  is  thin 
estate,  worth,  at  tho  least,  ten  thousand  dollars." 

"Well." 

"  Then  you  have  ten  thousand  dollars  out  ou 
mortgages '!" 

"Yes." 

"  And  besides  that,  you  have  twenty  thousand 
dollars  on  deposit  in  different  banks." 

"  Yes." 

"Then  let  me  advise  you  only  to  surrender 
half  your  fortune  to  your  cousins.  To  one  give 
this  estate,  to  the  other  your  mortgages,  and  re- 
serve the  bank  deposits  for  a  year  in  your  own 
hands.  Let  them  suppose,  however,  that  you 
have  surrendered  your  whole  property  to  them, 
and  the  better  to  favor  this  mistake,  stipulate 
that  you  shall  draw  from  each  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  for  your  wardrobe,  and  other  little  ex- 
penses. They  will  conclude  that  you  have  no 
other  means,  and  will,  therefore,  show  what  they 
are." 

"  Yos,  Burdick,  they  will  show  how  you  have 
misjudged  them." 

"  It  may  be  so.  I  hope  so,  I  am  sure.  I  cer- 
tainly take  no  pleasure  in  convincing  myself  or 
others  of  the  faults  and  failings  of  my  follows." 

"  Very  well.  Let  the  papers  be  drawn  up, 
and  my  cousius  be  sent  for." 

An  hour  afterwards,  Thomas  Lawrence  and 
Benjamin  Temple  were  ushered  into  the  sitting- 
room  of  their  generous  relative. 

"  Well,  boys,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
benevolent  smile,  "why  do  you  think  I  have 
sent  for  you  V* 

"  Without  knowing,  my  dear  sir,  be  assured 
that  it  gives  us  pleasure  at  all  times  to  come 
and  see  you." 

It  was  Benjamin  Temple,  the  lawyer,  who  said 
this)  with  a  smooth  smile,  and  an  air  of  affection- 
ate respect. 

"  My  cousin  is  quite  right,"  chimed  iu  Thom- 
as Lawrence,  afraid  that  the  lawyer  would  dis- 
tance him  in  the  competition  for  their  relative's 
favor.  "  My  cousin  expresses  my  sentiments 
exactly." 

"  Thank  you,  boys,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
whose  superior  age  led  him  to  employ  this  youth- 
ful mode  of  address.  "  Well,  not  to  keep  ^ou 
in  suspense  any  longer,  I  have  got  tired  of  taking 
care  of  my  property,  and  as  it  would  go  to  you 
eventually,  I  might  as  well  let  you  have  it  now." 

The  two  cousins  endeavored  not  to  indicate 
their  excessive  delight  at  this  announcement. 

Robert  Morton  continued  :  "  I  want  to  treat 
you  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  having  no  reason 
to  prefer  one  above  the  other.  I  have  some  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  mortgages,  which  I  will  trans- 
fer to  you,  cousin  Temple.  Your  legal  educa- 
tion will  enable  you  to  take  good  care  of  them. 
The  assessors  tell  me  that  this  estate  is  worth 
about  as  much,  and  this  I  will  make  over  to  you, 
cousin  Lawrence.  I  have  observed  that  tho 
house  you  at  present  live  in  is  not  altogether 
commodious." 

"  How  very  kind  and  generous  you  are  !"  ex- 
claimed the  cousins,  in  concert. 

"Not  at  all.  I  am  only  influenced  by  the  sel- 
fish desire  to  get  rid  of  business  care.  Besides, 
I  am  going  to  saddle  you  with  myself  in  return. 
If  you  take  my  property,  you  must  expect  to 
take  care  of  me.  I  propose  to  live  with  each  of 
you  six  months  during  the  year,  and  as  I  shall 
need  to  repair  the  defects  in  my  wardrobe,  will 
trouble  each  of  you  for  an  annual  allowance  of 
a  hundred  dollars,  which  will  suffice  for  my  mod- 
erate wants." 

"  It  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  you,"  said   the 


lawyer.    "But  why  not    make  tho  allowance 
|ar|  ir  I" 

"  ii  i  need  mora,  my  dear  follow,  I  know  you 
will  bo  perfectly  witling  to  give  It      Qui  1  tru  I 

il mi  mi !     Will    lUfflcO.      And,  bj    tli' 

way,  those  stipulations  I  have   montl I,  I  do 

in. i  care  to  n  dm  o  to  writing.     I  trust  implicitly 

i"  j i  em  i"iiv.    i  pn  for  to  moke  a  fri  i  gifl 

of  the  property  to  i  on 

Tho  eou  in   poun  d  out  forvont  prate  tattoo 
of  tin  ir  gratitude  and  affection,  and  congratulat- 
ed thomi  i  i  -  <  ■  "ii  tho  pro  pi  cl  ut  tholi  deai  cous 
[u's  society  for  six  months  iu  theyuar. 

Mr.  Morion-  -good,  easy  man  as  he  was — be- 
lieved them  implicitly,  and  when  thoy  had  Loft 
the  house,  tho  transfer  having  boon  effected,  sold 
i<>  tho  lawyer. 

"  There,  Burdick,  doa't  you  feel  asham'ed  of 
your  suspicions  <  Confess,  now,  how  far  -  rong 
you  are. 

"  .lust  wait  a  while,"  was  the  Lawyer's  wary 
reply,  "  I  have  scon  nothing  to  demonstrate  the 
futility  of  my  suspicions  as  yet.  We  will,  il  von 
please,  wail  and  t-ce  what  the  future  shall  devel- 
op." 

Mr.  Morion  grew  almost  angry  with  his  friend, 
for  what  lie  styled  his  absurd  suspicions,  but  be- 
ing a  good  oatured  man,  quickly  recovered  from 
his  momentary  irritation. 

It  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Morton  was  to  alter- 
nate between  the  two  houses  every  three  months  ; 
spending  the  first  three  with  Thomas  Lawrence, 
who  had  received  tho  estate.  At  first  he  was 
treated  with  great  consideration,  and  regarded  as 
the  master  of  the  house,  although  lie  had  given 
it  up.  As  week  followed  week,  the  attention 
diminished,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  be  marked. 

At  the  house  of  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Morton  at 
first  met  with  considerable  attention,  but  in 
course  of  time,  his  wishes  came  to  be  less  stud- 
ied. At  one  time,  when  Borne  company  arrived 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Morton  was  asked  to  give 
up  his  room  to  them,  and  take  a  much  smaller, 
aud  more  inconvenient  one.  Mrs.  Temple  apol- 
ogized in  rather  a  lame  way,  when  the  old  gentle- 
man fixed  his  eye  steadily  upon  her,  but  persist- 
ed in  her  requisition. 

He  yielded  without  a  word.  At  the  close  of 
his  stay  with  the  lawyer,  he  applied  for  a  portion 
of  the  annual  sum  which  his  cousin  had  agreed 
to  furnish  him  for  his  occasional  expenses. 

"  It  isn't  quite  convenient  now,"  said  the  law- 
yer carelessly. 

"  The  sum  is  only  fifty  dollars,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  significantly. 

"I  dare  say  my  cousin  will  oblige  you,"  re- 
turned the  lawyer.  "  At  present  I  have  just 
made  an  investment,  and  can't  well  do  it." 

Mr.  Morton  turned  away,  but  said  nothing. 

He  made  a  similar  application  to  Thomas 
Lawrence,  who  with  an  air  of  reluctance  handed 
him  half  the  amount,  saying  he  would  let  him 
have  the  rest  "  before  long  " 

On  returning  to  his  old  home,  he  was  assigned 
a  room  in  the  third  story,  and  when  he  offered  a 
little  remonstrance,  was  put  off  with  a  shabby 
excuse. 

Slowly  the  old  gentleman  awakened  to  the 
conviction  that  his  cousins  were  ungrateful 
men  of  the  world,  whose  courtesy  "and  friend- 
liness had  all  vanished  with  the  idea  that  he  had 
it  no  longer  in  his  power  to  be  of  service  to  them. 

At  this  time  it  chanced  that  a  very  pretty 
estate  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  village.  A  com- 
modious and  tasteful  dwelling,  with  well-arrang- 
ed grounds,  and  a  few  acres  of  excellent  land, 
forming  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  in 
town,  was  offered  for  five  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Morton  privately  authorized  his  lawyer  to 
purchase  it  already  furnished,  admitting  that  he 
made  a  mistake  in  trusting  to  the  magnanimity 
of  his  cousins. 

The  purchase  being  made,  and  the  dwelling 
boing  ready  for  occupation,  Mr.  Morton  said  one 
morning,  at  the  break  fast- table. 

"  You  will  ob  ige  me  by  having  my  things  re- 
moved to  the  room  I  formerly  occupied  in  tho 
second  s'ory.  I  am  tired  of  going  up  two  pairs 
of  stairs." 

"  I  can't  oblige  you  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Law- 
rence, coldly.  "  The  room  is  otherwise  occu- 
pied." 

"Do  you  refuse  me  the  apartment  I  desire  in 
the  house  which  I  gave  you  V  asked  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, in  some  heat.  "  Thomas,  do  you  support 
your  wife  in  this  V- 

"  My  wife  is  the  best  judge  of  these  matters," 
said  his  cousin,  frigidly. 

"  In  that  case,  I  shall  leave  your  house  this 
morning,"  said  Mr.  Morton. 


■  Just  ii"  you  iil<V'  smercd  Mrs,  Lawn  ace, 
"inn  i  apprehend  you  will  scarcely  find  jour 
'••in  in  Tom  pic  glad  I i  y6u." 

"  i  ihall  ii"'  .  ■■    ton       aid   the  old  gentle- 

m  "i 

"  Whore  thonl"  Inquired  I  Lawrence  la 
mi. j,  i  e, 

"  /'  >  ms  //■  i  ■  i/  plat  i ,  whit  /<  /  havt  just  uur- 
eha$ed,"  h  i    tin  ■  tattling  reply. 

11  What  I"  exclaimed  Thomas  Lawrence,  in 
rnation.  "  Did  yon  nol  give  up  all  your 
propi  1 1_',  to  m  '" 

"  I  should  have  done  ho,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
"but  for  the  v.i  r  counsel  of  my  good  friend 
Burdi  k.    He  foresaw  what  would  happen,  and 

by  his  advico,  I  reserved  as oh,  or  more,  than 

i        '■  up." 

"  My  dear  sir/'  said  Thomas  Lawrence, 
"pray  don't  toave  us,  Von  shall  have  the  room 
yon  dc  Ire,  and  be  our  honored  guest.  You 
don't  know  how  we  shall  miss  you." 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  wish  you  0.  good  morn- 
ing," said  the  old  gentleman,  conteinptuou  ly, 
"  I  understand  you  now." 

The  mortification  of  the  two  cousins  can  hard- 
ly be  imagined.  They  did  not  enjoy  what  they 
had,  from  the  chagrin  they  felt  at  having  cheated 
thcmselven  out  of  the  resit.  When  Morion  died, 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  not  a  cent  of  his 
property  found  itself  into  tlie  coffers  of  his  selfish 
relatives. 


PRIDE    MORTIFIED. 


At  a  ball  given  in  Fyrmont,  a  celebrated 
watering-place  in  Germany,  the  tutor  of  a  young 
count,  a  Grottingen  student,  requested  a  Vouug 
lady  to  dance  with  him.  Just  as  the  dance  was 
about  to  commence,  the  lady  inquired  of  him, 
"  With  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  dancing?" 

"I  am  the  tutor  of  Count  Von  Z ,"  replied 

her  partner.  "And  a  commoner,  I  presume  V 
she  rejoined  ;  to  which  he  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. "  0,  then,"  coniinued  the  lady,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of  the  tutor,  "I 
beg  you  will  excuse  me,  for  mamma  has  forbid- 
den me  to  dance  with  a  commoner."  This  re- 
buff completely  threw  the  modest  preceptor  out 
of  countenance,  for  on  the  continent  to  be  so 
deserted  on  the  eve  of  a  dance,  is  to  lose  caste 
for  the  rest  of  the  night,  if  not  longer.  It  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  moral 
taint  discovered  by  the  person  who  quits  the  side 
of  another,  and  which  is  exaggerated  into  some- 
thing heinous  by  the  company,  particularly  if 
they  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  it  is.  The 
young  man  quitted  the  room,  and  sought  the 
open  air  to  breathe  more  freely  and  collect  him- 
self. His  pupil  followed  him,  and  learned  the 
cause  of  his  distress.  "You  shall  soon  have 
ample  satisfaction  for  this  mortification,"  said 
the  generous  count,  and  hastened  back  to  the 
ball-room,  followed  by  his  tutor.  The  moment 
was  propitious.  Preparations  were  going  for- 
ward for  another  waltz ;  the  young  count  re- 
quested the  rejector  of  his  tutor  to  be  his  partner 
in  the  dance,  and  she  eagerly  accepted  the  pro- 
posal, no  doubt  greatly  rejoicing  at  the  immense 
stride  which  she  had  taken  from  ranking  with 
the  humble  tutor,  to  pairing  off  with  the  wealthy 
noble.  Just  before  the  dance  began,  he  addressed 
to  her  the  question  which  she  herself  had  put : 
"  With  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  dancing  ?" 

"  With  the  Lady  Von  B /'  she  replied.  "O, 

I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  count,  "  but  papa 
has  forbidden  me  to  dance  with  any  but  count- 
esses," and  instantly  quitted  her  side.  He  had. 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  his  conduct  was 
applauded  by  every  sensible  person  in  the  room. 
Few  will  deny  that  it  was  a  well-merited  punish- 
ment. 


ORIGIN     OF    THE    TERM3     ATTORNEY 
AND  SOLICITOR. 

"  In  the  time  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,"  says 
a  work  entitled,  '  Heraldic  Anomalies,'  "  the 
freemen  in  every  shire  met  twice  a  year,  under 
the  precedency  of  the  shire,  reeve  or  sheriff; 
and  this  meeting  was  called  the  Sheriff's  Torn. 
By  degrees,  the  freemen  declined  giving  their 
personal  attendance,  and  a  freeman  who  did  at- 
tend, earned  with  him  the  proxies  of  such  of  his 
friends  as  could  not  appear.  He  who  actually 
went  to  the  Sheriff's  Torn,  was  said,  according 
to  the  old  Saxon,  to  go  at  the  Tom,  and  hence 
came  the  word  attorney,  which  signified  one  that 
went  to  the  Torn  for  others,  carrying  with  him  a 
power  to  act  or  vote  for  those  who  employed 
him.  I  do  not  conceive,"  continues  the  writer, 
"  that  the  attorney  has  any  right  to  call  him- 
self a  solicitor,  but  where  he  has  business  in  a 
court  of  equity.  If  he  chose  to  act  more  upon 
the  principles  of  equity  than  of  law,  let  him  be 
a  solicitor  by  all  means,  but  not  otherwise  ;  for 
law  and  equity  are  very  different  things  ;  neither 
of  them  very  good,  as  overwhelmed  with  forma 
and  technicalities  ;  but.  upon  the  whole,  equity 
is  surely  the  best,  if  it  were  but  for  the  name  of 
the  thing."  An  opinion  which  we  believe  will 
find  general  adhesion. 


A  beautiful  thought  is  suggested  in  the  Ko- 
ran :  "  Angels,  in  the  grave,  will  not  question 
thee  as  to  the  amount  of  wealth  thou  hast  left 
behind  thee;  but  what  good  deeds  thou  bust 
done,  while  iu  the  world,  to  entitle  the  to  a  seat 
among  the  blest !" 
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ENGLISH    PILOT    SERVICE A    L1YEEP00L   PILOT   CRAFT. 


OVEItPOOr,    PILOT  BOATS. 

Tho  pilot  boats  of  Liverpool,  like  those  of 
Boston  and  New  York,  arc  among  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  equal  to  many  a  first-class  yacht. 
They  are  twelve  in  number,  and  range  in  length 
from  fifty  to  seventy  feet,  more  or  less,  and  in 
tonnage  from  fifty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  tons  ; 
and  parry  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hands  each,  in- 
cluding masters,  journeymen,  and  apprentices. 
There  are  two  cruising  grounds,  viz.,  the  "Hoy- 
lake  and  Westward  Stations,  the  former  fifteen 
to  twenty  and  tho  hitler  above   sixty  miles  from 


Liverpool.  Originally  tbey  were  all  cutters,  but 
within  tho  last  five  years  they  have  got  six 
schooners  ;  so  that  there  are  an  equal  number  of 
schooners  and  cutters.  A  good  westerly  wind 
gives  them  plenty  to  do,  whereas  a  prevalence  of 
easterly  winds  keeps  the  ships  knocking  ahout 
in  the  Channel ;  and  consequently  their  cruise 
is  prolonged.  The  wisdom  of  having  so  ninny 
boats  on  the  station  at  once  will  easily  be  under- 
stood— in  case  of  a  crowd  of  vessels  coming  up, 
there  is  always  a  boat  ready  to  take  tho  other's 
place.     The  boats  in  dock  are  also  in  readiness. 


NAVAL,  ACADEMY,  ANNAPOLIS. 

What  West  Point  is  to  the  army,  that  it  is  the 
intention  shall  be  Annapolis  Academy  to  the 
navy  of  the  United  States.  The  engraving 
gives  an  accurate  view  of  this  institution,  -which 
is  located  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city  of 
Annapolis,  Maryland.  The  tranquil  river  in  the 
foreground  is  the  Severn.  The  circular  building, 
surmounted  by  a  flag-staff",  is  the  old  military 
fort,  now  forming  the  gun-battery  and  fencing- 
rooms.  To  tho  right  is  the  river  front;  to  the 
left,  part  of   the  recitation  hall,   the   captain's 


house,  and  the  row  of  professors'  houses.  In 
the  distance  is  6een  tbe  government-house  and 
hospital  under  the  trees  in  front  of  the  professors* 
houses.  Previously  to  1845  the  naval  academy 
was  a  military  post,  called  Fort  Severn,  but  in 
the  year  mentioned  it  was  transferred  to  the  na- 
vy, and  in  1850  was  organized  on  its  present 
footing.  Here  the  youthful  "  middies  "  get  their 
lessons  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepare  to  back 
up  the  graduates  of  West  Point,  in  time  of  need. 
as  was  the  case  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  our  late  war 
with  Mexico. 


NAVAL  ACADEMY  AT  ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 
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PRINCE'S    BRIDGE,   MELBOURNE,   AUSTRALIA. 


VIEWS   IN    MELBOURNE. 

Before  entering  Melbourne,  you  cross  'the 
stone  structure,  called  Prince's  Bridge,  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving  above.  "We  know  not 
jn  whose  honor  it  was  thus  christened.  This 
bridge,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  very 
proud,  is.  formed  of  a  single  arch,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  certainly  re- 
markable as  a  colonial  work,  but  offers  noth- 
ing extraordinary  to  European  eyes.  It  cost 
$75,000,  and  was  built  by  a  company.  It  is 
justly  considered  as  one  of  the  three  or  four 
principal  monuments  of  the  city.  Not  very 
long  ago,  one  could  hardly  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  through  the  streets  of  the  city  after  sun- 
set, oxcept  on  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and 
when  that  took  place,  it  was  deemed  necessa- 
ry to  be  amied  to  the  teeth,  and  if  any  one 
•was  perceived  to  approach  too  close,  it  was 
called  out,  "  Keep  off,  if  you  please."  This 
polite  invitation,  accompanied  by  the  click  of 
a  cocked  pistol,  was  commonly  treated  with 
attention.  The  danger  of  nocturnal  parades 
has  sensibly  diminished,  if  not  wholly  disap- 
peared, since  the  creation  of  a  numerous  corps 
of  mounted  and  foot  policemen.  The  cos- 
tume of  these  officers  is  depicted  in  our  en- 
graving, given  herewith.  The  former  do  not 
differ  essentially  from  their  English  colleagues, 
but  the  horsemen  have  a  peculiar  and  very 
elegant  uniform.  The  latter  have  admitted 
into  their  ranks  a  certain  number  of  natives, 
whose  scent,  which  equals  that  of  a  sporting 
dog,  has  more  than  once,  it  has  been  seriously 
affirmed,  proved  of  the  greatest  utility.  Our 
limits  hardly  permit  any  notice  of  more  re- 


MOUNTED    AND    FOOT   POLICE,   MELBOURNE. 


fined  life  in  Melbourne ;  there  aro  a  few  de- 
cent hotels,  but  it  will  be  easily  imagined  that 
their  prices  suit  very  few  purses,  and  comfort 
can  scarcely  be  purchased  at  any  price.  Pub- 
lic buildings  are  numerous  at  Melbourne ; 
thus,  besides  a  small  Catholic  Church,  a  syn- 
agogue, and  many  chapels  devoted  to  differ- 
ent sects,  there  are  two  large  churches  of  the 
Anglican  rite,  one  of  St.  Peters,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  city,  near  the  bridge,  and  the 
other  St.  James,  also  called  the  Cathedral,  the 
erection  of  which  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 
This  last  is  situated  on  the  height,  near  the 
market-place,  in  the  centre  of  the  engraving 
represented  below.  A  third  church  is  also  in 
the  course  of  erection.  Among  the  civic 
buildings  are  noted  the  City  Hall,  the  Hos- 
pital, the  Insane  Asylum,  two  banks,  the  col- 
lege, the  post-office,  the  custom-house,  ware- 
houses, etc.  Few  cities  in  the  world  can 
boast  as  rapid  an  increase  as  that  of  which 
Melbourne  affords  an  example.  In  fact,  in 
1851,  only  fourteen  years  after  its  formation, 
it  contained  23,000  inhabitants,  3056  houses 
of  stone  and  brick,  and  1018  of  wood.  Since 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  these  figures 
must  have  doubled.  As  for  the  exports  of 
the  Victoria  colony,  their  progress  is  even 
more,  extraordinary.  In  1850,  their  value 
was  S5,000,000,  and  consisted  principally  of 
wood  and  tallow.  They  now  consist  princi- 
pally of  gold,  and  amount  to  more  than 
thirty-six  millions  of  dollars.  Melbourne  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Yarra 
Yarra,  which  is  only  navigable  for  vessels  un- 
der 50  tons,  and  ceases  to  be  60  at  Melbourne. 


MARKET    SQUARE,   MELBOURNE,   FROM   THE   BANKS    OP   THE   YARRA-YARRA. 
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Written  for  Gleason'a  Pictorial. 
CONSTANCY  IN  DISGUISE. 


BT  J.   ALrOTlD. 


Unhappy  youth,  I  come  to  soothe  thy  woe, 
I  come  to  give  thy  struggling  mind  relief; 

If  tender  sympathy  can  balm  bestow, 

To  such  a  mind  o'ercharged  with  sharpest  grief. 

Thy  heart,  which  many  a  bitter  pang  has  borne, 
Will  yet  surmount  the  past,  and  hope  again : 

Thou  know'st  'twere  vain  for  bygone  days  to  mourn, 
Then  look  to  fhose  which  yet  to  thee  remain. 

So  shall  thou  see,  as  hoary  time  advance, 
Life's  worth  as  summer  moments  shall  recede; 

And  taste  the  bliss,  domestic  peace  enhance, 
A  bliss  on  earth  which  nothing  can  exceed. 

No  longer  grieve,  for,  know  the  task  is  mine, 
To  bring  the  tidings  of  thy  long  lost  love ! 

To  touch  affection  in  that  sacred  shrine, 

By  thee  long  cherished,  and  by  her  well  proved. 

Then  cease  to  mourn,  nor  doubt  my  words  in  sooth, 
Moved  by  thy  grief  I  come  in  this  disguise! — 

Thy  own  beloved!  in  pure  and  holy  truth, 
Behold  her  here!  which  every  doubt  defies. 


Entered  according  to  Act  _of  Congress,  in  the  year  1860, 
by  F.  Gixason,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District 
Court  of  Massachusetts. 


Original. 

THE  HM7NTOD  TOWER. 

A   TALE    CMP 


BY  EDGAR  W.  DA. VIES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    MOUNTAIN    PASS. 

It  was  nightfall.  The  lightning  flushed  sharp 
and  dazzling,  the  thunder  broke  as  if  creation 
were  being  piled  in  ruins,  the  rain  came  down 
with  a  ceaseless  roar,  deluging  the  crags,  and 
pouring  frequent  torrents  across  the  narrow 
mountain  paths.  The  storm  shrieked  with  ten- 
fold fierceness  through  the  wild  passes  of  the 
hill  ranges  on  the  Welsh  bordurs,  low  down  near 
the  Llynfrewal. 

Amid  it  all  a  traveller  picked  his  way  along, 
sinking  in  pools  here,  tripping  over  rocks  there, 
weary  and  toil-worn  ;  the  route  was  dangerous 
in  so  wild  a  storm,  and  thus  he  led  his  steed, 
looking  anxiously  all  the  while  for  a  place  of 
shelter.  A  vivid  gleam  at  last  revealed  to  him 
a  massive  structure,  some  distance  up  the  moun- 
tain side,  on  his  left.  The  glimpse  was  but  mo- 
mentary, yet  ths  picture  remained  upon  his 
mind.  The  dismantled  walls,  with  their  sash- 
less  windows ;  the  lofty  turrets,  broken  and 
spireless  ;  the  deserted  battlements,  all  going  to 
decay ;  only  the  central  tower,  or  keep,  a'.ove 
the  gateway,  seemed  to  be  in  preservation,  but 
even  that  was  without  sign  of  human  habitation. 
"The  haunted  tower  of  the  Llynfrewal  V  ex- 
claimed the  traveller,  breathlessly. 

He  paused  aud  gazed  with  earnest  curiosity, 
till  another  flash  of  lightning  brought  out  the 
picture  more  sharply  through  the  night. 

"Beyond  a  perad  venture,"  he  murmured,  "it 
is  that.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  They  told 
me  that  when  half  my  weary  ton  miles  across 
this  range  were  passed  I  should  see  it.  Had  I 
foreknown  this  storm  I  would  have  brought 
guides.  Now  if  I  go  on  I  shall  certainly  be 
lost,  and  all  the  interests  confided  to  my  care 
will  perish.  I  can  meet  no  worse  fate  if  I  seek 
shelter  here.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  stories  of 
this  place  and  its  strange  dwellers  are  peasant 
notions.  By  my  faith  I  never  yet  feared  man, 
and  if  the  need  be  I  shall  not  fear  to  copo  with 
devils.  At  all  events  it  is  the  only  way  to  es- 
cape these  cursed  mountain  torrents  which  roar 
across  my  path,  and  seem  to  grow  more  danger- 
ous with  every  step.  So  help  me,  heaven,  I 
will  seek  shelter  in  the  haunted  tower,  aud  sum- 
mon its  inhabitants  to  open  to  me,  be  they  men 
or  fiends." 

A  mocking  laugh  seemed  to  echo  on  his  hear- 
ing, high  above  the  storm— a  wild  and  scornful 
laugh,  that  chilled  the  hlood  in  his  veins,  aud 
made  him  motionless  as  a  statue.  Vexed  'with 
himself  for  this  momentary  weakness,  he  in- 
stinctively grasped  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  and 
muttered  : 

"  I  am  a  fool.  'Twas  only  a  wind  gust  roar- 
ing among  the  crags.  This  cowardice  does  not 
become  the  so'dicr  of  a  dozen  battles.  I  will 
seek  shelter  here,  as  I  said,  even  if  it  be  needful 
to  bid  defiance  alike  to  man  and  demon." 

The  next  lurid  flash  revealed  to  him  the  mode 


by  which  he  might  attain  his  object.  He  turned 
abruptly  from  the  path,  and  slowly  stumbled  on 
toward  the  ruin.  Twenty  minutes  were  spent 
in  a  slow  and  painful  upward  progress,  and  the 
traveller  trod  upon  the  edge  of  the  level  plateau 
where  the  castle  stood.  There  whs  an  ancient 
bridle  path,  leading  direct  to  the  great  archway, 
but  it  was  obstructed  by  a  broken  gate,  and  be- 
fore essaying  to  enter  he  paused  again  to  recon- 
noitre. Nothing-  but  dc;p  and  intense  darkness, 
except  when  the  lightning  flashed  a  momentary 
glare  of  horrid  splendor  on  the  building.  No 
voice  but  that  of  the  storm  sounding  in  his  ears. 
He  lifted  up  the  gate  and  swung  it  back  just  far 
enough  to  admit  himself  and  steed. 

In  a  moment  ghastly  lights  appeared  in  that 
part  of  the  castle  which  was  going  to  decay, 
flitting  from  window  to  window  like  spectres, 
and  to  his  distempered  vision  there  were  pale 
figures  bearing  them,  whose  drapcried  habili- 
ments bore  a  strange  resemblance  to  the  gar- 
ments of  the  shrouded  dead.  Then  the  myste- 
rious phantoms  and  their  funereal  lanterns  dis- 
appeared, and  all  was  gloom  again. 

He  stopped  appalled,  but  again  that  stern, 
unyielding  courage  of  his  nature  came  to  his  re- 
lief, and  grinding  his  teeth  together  almost  in 
anger,  he  led  his  horse  in,  shut"  the  gate,  and 
followed  the  bridle  way*  up  to  the  great  arch  of 
the  keep.  The  next  instant  he  strode  hastily 
forward,  and  with  the  handle  of  his  sword  he 
struck  heavily  three  times  upon  the  oaken  door. 
It  gave  back  a  strange  and  hollow  sound,  and 
then  all  was  still.  He  waited  patiently  a  little. 
Then  .there  was  a  creaking  noise.  A  small 
window  overhead  clattered  open,  and  a  white 
face  was  visible  in  the  darkness.  A  deep-toned 
voice  spoke : 

"  Who  is  this  that  comes  after  nightfall  knock- 
ing at  our  gate  V 

"  I  am  a  traveller,"  replied  the  stranger, 
"who  has  been  overtaken  and  surprised  by  this 
sudden  storm.  Can  you  not  give  rao  and  my 
steed  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  night?" 

"  He  must  be  a  bold  man  who  seeks  for  refuge 
here.  Such  visits  come  few  and  far  between, 
and  are  not  wont  to  be  repeated." 

■  Sir  Leonard  thought  there  was  a  hidden  mean- 
ing in  these  words,  which  assumed  almost  the 
form  of  warning,  but  at  the  thought  his  Up  curl- 
ed with  scorn,  and  he  became  the  more  resolved 
to  enter.     Therefore  he  promptly  replied  : 

"  I  have  faced  death  too  often  to  be  frightened 
by  an  idle  talc  of  "popular  superstition.  There 
were  strange  stories  told  me  of  your  tower  as  I 
passed  the  plains  below,  and  I  have  bgqii  a 
strange  sight  to-night,  but  neither  have  kept  mo 
from  calling  on  you  for  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers of  the  storm.  In  the  name  of  heaven,  be 
you  saint  or  demon,  open  your  gates  and  give 
admittance." 

"Your  wish  is  granted.  See,  the  gate  is  open 
Enter  1" 

Leonard  withdrew  his  eyes  from  the  white 
face  above,  and  looked  straight  before  him.  To 
his  wonder  the  great  oaken  door  stood  wide 
open.  He  had  heard  no  bolt  grinding  in  the 
locks,  no  creaking  of  the  rusty  hinges,  and  yet 
there  tho  massive  panelled  doors  had  given 
place  and  no  longer  barred  his  progress.  All 
was  yet  dark,  and  with  all  his  courage  Leonard 
paused,  not  liking  to  pass  within  till  he  was 
certain  what  was  before  him. 

"Methinks,"  he  cried,  "it  would  bo  more 
profitable  to  cast  some  light  upon  this  myste- 
rious entrance  of  your's.  I  have  no  relish  for  a 
stumble  in  the  dark  over  your  broken  sill  or 
your  ancient  pavements.  Light,  light,  I  pray 
you,  kind  friends." 

The  words  were  not  fully  said  before  the  in- 
terior of  the  entrance  way  was  lighted,  for  a 
man  was  seen  within  bearing  a  flambeau.  The 
flame  flickered  and  flared  with  the  wind,  aud 
cast  an  uncertain  glare  on  the  person  who  held 
it,  so  that  a  fair  discernment  of  his  face  was  im- 
possible. Besides  he  held  his  hand  so  as  to 
throw  his  eyes  into  deep  shade.  Leonard  glanced 
scrutinizingly  at  him,  with  another  quick  look 
comprehending  the  position  of  objects  within, 
and  then  led  his  steed  fearlessly  in.  The  horse 
indeed  stumbled  over  the  broken  sill,  but  did  not 
fall.  The  hoofs  echoed  on  the  pavements,  and 
the  great  doors  were  passed.  How,  or  by  what 
means,  Leonard  could  not  tell,  but  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  startled  by  the  shock  with  which 
they  closed  behind  him,  and  he  felt  that,  what- 
ever might  betide,  he  had  crossed  the  barrier, 
and  must  take  the  consequences  whatever  they 
might  be.  He  was  in  a  small  paved  courtyard, 
entirely    covered   and  sheltered  by  the    tower, 


with  walls  on  four  sides,  through  which  several 
doorways  had  been  pierced. 

"  5Ton  have  a  strange  way  of  welcoming  vis- 
itors !"  was  his  first  remark,  as  he  advanced  to- 
ward the  person  with  the  flambeau.  "If  I  were 
at  all  nervous  I  might  be  disposed  to  quake  for 
very  fear." 

.  A  light  and  merry  laugh  was  the  response." 
Tbe  flame  of  the  torch,  no  longer  tossed  by  the 
wind,  grew  still.  It  was  a  pleasant  and  a  hand- 
some face  that  met  his  gaze,  the  face  of  one  not 
far  beyond  the  very  prime  of  life,  and  there  was 
a  gay  smile  on  the  noble  features. 

"  We  hope  to  give  you  better  welcome  at  our 
board,"  said  he.  "  Our  dwelling  is  forbidding 
without,  and  there  be  strange  perils  to  bar  the 
way,  but  for  one  so  brave  as  S-r  Leonard,  we 
have  a  bright  contrast  inside  our  walls.  Like 
the  knight  in  the  old  story  you  have  conquered 
the  great  dragon,  Fear,  who  sat  at  the  castle 
gate,  and  now  it  must  bo  your  lot  to  reap  the 
reward." 

"  Sir  Leonard  !"  exclaimed  the  traveller,  re- 
peating his  own  appellation  in  amazement, 
"  you  know  my  name,  then  ?  Pray  who  are 
you  ?  I  cannot  remember  that  I  have  ever  seen 
you  before.  How  is  it  that  you  know  m» 
name  V 

"  Another  mystery  !"  said  the  host,  evasively. 
"  You  will  find  before  the  night  is  through  that 
we  abouud  in  them.  Your  horse  will  be  well 
cared  for.     Leave  him,  and  follow  me." 

The  stranger  turned.  Sir  Leonard  snatched 
a  pistol  from  his  holster  and  hid  it  in  his  pocket. 
It  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and  he  felt  cer- 
tain the  action  was  not  noticed. 

"  I  may  need  it,"  he  muttered,  "  even  though 
this  man's  manner  and  look'hatk  brighter  prom- 
ise for  me  than  what  I  saw  without."  He  con- 
cluded aloud,  "Lead  on  ;  I  am  with  you." 

They  passed  along  a  narrow  entry ;  their  foot- 
steps echoed  up  the  stone  stairs,  and  in  due 
season  they  reached  a  door  on  what  was  the 
third  floor  of  the  castle  tower.  They  entered. 
Leonard  halted  in  astonishment  just  after  they 
had  passed  the  threshold.  The  stranger,  with  a 
meaning  smile  upon  his  lips,  shut  the  door  and 
was  gone.  Had  Leonard  seen  that  smile  he 
would  have  wondered  what  it  meant. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE    SPECTRE. 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  to  fill  tho  brave  young 
soldier  with  astonishment,  coming  to  him  as  it 
did  in  such  vivid  and  startling  contrast  with  the 
previous  occurrences  of  the  night.  Not  at  all 
strange  was  it  that  he  stood  motionless  when  the 
host  had  departed.  The  room  was  not  large, 
but  finished  and  furnished  in  a  style  of  exquisite 
magnificence  aud  beauty.  h\  the  fireplace  a  pile 
of  blazing  wood  sent  its  sparkles  and  smoke  in 
volumes  up  the  broad  old  chimney,  and  by  the 
firelight  Sir  Leonard  saw  distinctly  as  by  day 
every  object  in  the  room.  He  advanced  to  die 
tented  bed,  and  drew  aside  the  curtains. 

"  These  hangings,"  he  said,  "  are  of  the  rich- 
est make  and  stuff.  .  How  white  the  linen, 
fringed  with  costly  laces,  too.  Every  thing 
around  me  befits  the  palace  of  an  eastern  sultan 
rather  than  a  dreary  castle  in  this  almost  desert 
region.  There  must  be  wealth  here  that  does 
not  seem  warranted  by  the  surroundings.  Yon- 
der oaken  clothes-press,  too,  has  on  it  rare  carv- 
ings, such  as  only  years  of  labor  by  skilful  hands 
could  have  produced.  Truly,  as  that  host  of 
mine  said,  if  indeed  he  be  the  host,  this  place 
abounds  in  mysteries.  However,  so  they  do  harm 
me  not  aud  let  me  safely  on  my  way  at  dawn,  it 
matters  not ;  so  I  will  even  rest  my  weary  limbs 
in  this  soft-seated,  arm-chair,  and  await  what 
may  next  occur." 

Accordingly  Sir  Leonard  wheeled  a  great 
oaken  chair  with  stuffed  seat  up  to  the  fireplace, 
drew  a  table  to  its  side,  and  seating  himself, 
leaned  his  arm  upon  the  table  and  stretched  his 
feet  towards  the  fire. 

The  door  opened.  Two  men  appeared.  They 
were  habited  in  closely  fitting  suits  of  green,  and 
on  their  heads  were  caps,  from  which  thin  veils 
depended,  so  as  to  hide  their  features.  Leonard 
could  see  the  eyes  gleaming  through  the  veils. 
One  bore  in  his  hand  a  candle,  just  lighted. 
The  other  had  a  tray,  on  which  were  platters 
and  cups,  with  covered  dishes  and  flasks.  The 
tray  and  the  candle  were  deposited  on  the  table 
beside  Sir  Leonard. 

"  The  chief  desires  that  his  guest  will  eat, 
drink  and  sleep.  Here  is  food  and  wine,  a  light, 
a  fire,  and  a  bed.     The  door-bolt  is  strong,  the 


window  is  high,  and  the  guest  may  rest  in  peace 
till  the  coming  of  the  mornT  The  chief  regrets 
he  hath  no  better  fare  to  offer  the  envoy  of  a 
mighty  potentate." 

**"  Ha  !"  exclaimed  Sir  Leonard,  springing  to 
his  feet,  "how  know  you  that  1  What  diablerie 
is  here  that  even  the  secrets  that  dwell  within 
-my  bosom  are  known  to  you'?"  He  paused  ab- 
ruptly, aud  a  feeling  of  regret  crossed  hie  mind 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  his  surprise  into 
so  plain  and  palpable  an  admission  of  that  which 
he  had  supposed  was  too  deep  in  his  soul  for  any 
living  being  even  to  most  distinctly  suspect.  He 
remained  gazing  in  wonder  and  with  a  question- 
ing look  upon  the  two  men. 

"  What  the  chief  told  to  me  that  did  I  repeat," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "  He  never  tells  his  pri- 
vacies to  us.  His  place  is  to  command,  ours  but 
to  obey.  Good  even,  good  sir,  and  pleasant 
dreams."         * 

The  servitors  retired,  and  shut  to  the  door  be- 
hind them.  Leonard  was  again  alone.  He  re- 
mained for  a  brief  space  absorbed  in  thought, 
with  a  frown  upon  his  forehead,  and  tho  lines  of 
his  mouth  firmly  set. 

"  By  all  that  is  noble  and  tine,"  he  exclaimed 
at  last,  aloud,  "  this  is  a  strange  affair  !  '  If  my 
mission  in  these  regions  becometh  known  to 
some,  I  shall  have  but  short  shrift  and  sharp 
steel  for  my  deserts,  and  Prince  Street  and  Lon- 
don Bridge  will  never  hear  the  echoes  of  my 
tread  again.  I  must  keep  a  wakeful  eye  to- 
night, and  when  the  daylight  comes  I  will  see 
mine  host  aud  demand  an  explanation.  With- 
out the  ground  before  me  be  made  plain,  it  will 
be  but  madness  further  to  advance.  Can  there 
have  been  traitors  at  work,  at  home.  Surely 
not,  for  there  be  but  three  who  knew  my  errand, 
and  they  are  bound  up  with  me  in  community 
of  interests  and  community  of  dangers." 

He  took  off  Ids  wet  boots,  threw  aside  his  out- 
ermost garments,  and  drew  his  chair.. and  his 
table  closer  into  the  heat  of  the  fire.  Of  the 
food  he  eat  but  sparingly,  and  smelt  suspiciously 
of  tbe  fia-iks. 

"  It  smelleth  like  good  wine,"  he  said,  "  but 
there  be  many  sweet  smelling  roses  within  whose 
petals  lurks  the  stinging  bee.  No,  no,  I  will 
none  of  it,  lest  there  be  treachery.  Water  is 
here,  and  that  at  least  may  be  pure." 

He  raised  the  small  water  pitcher,  and  scanned 
its  contents  narrowly.  Seemingly  satisfied  with 
the  scrutiny,  he  was  about  to  pour  some  of  the 
liquid  into  a  cup.  The  voice  of  prudence  again 
seemed  to  give  a  warning  whisper  to  his  mind. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  he  remarked ;  "  there  have  been 
such  things  as  chalice  rims  drugged  for  the  un- 
conscious mouth.  I  well  remember  the  fate  of 
the  brave  knight  whom  no  man  could  overthrow 
in  conflict,  but  who  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  after 
tasting  the  wine-cup  at  an  inn,  and  was  made  a 
prisoner  for  life." 

Leonard  raised  the  pitcher,  and  without  touch- 
ing his  lips  to  the  rim  drank  long  and  deeply. 
Had  he  but  turned  himself  around  at  this  mo- 
ment, he  would  have  seen  the  door  of  the  oaken  . 
clothes  closet  slightly  ajar,  and  a  pair  of  super- 
naturally  bright  eyes  glaring  upon  him  from 
within  it,  bearing  a  look  of  baffled  malice  in 
their  strange  depths.  But  the  oaken  closet  was 
behind  Leonard,  and  so,  unconscious  of  the 
gleaming  eyes,  he  remained  in  his  chair  awhile 
and  listened  to  the  bowlings  of  the  wild  storm 
in  the -great  chimney  top. 

At  last  he  rose,  and  striding  to  the  door  bolted 
it.  He  glanced  uiuLr  the  bed  ;  he  tried  the  win- 
dow, aud  though  it  opened  easily,  he  discovered 
that  there  were  strong  gratings  over  it.  Behind 
a  screen  he  found  some  wood. 

"  I  will  pile  this  on  the  fire,"  he  ejaculated, 
aloud,  as  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word ;  "it 
will  help  to  keep  the  room  alight  through  the 
long  hours  of  the  night,  and  dry  my  saturated 
cloak  besides  to  some  comfortable  state  for  the 
morrow's  wear." 

While  thus  engaged  a  noise  within  the  apart- 
ment attracted  his  attention.  He  raised  himself 
erect  and  glanced  suspiciously  about.  Then  his 
eye  rested  upon -the  oaken  closet,  and  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  not  investigated  its  contents. 
Wliilo  ho  so  stood  the  noise  was  repeated. 

"  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Leonard,  laying  down  the 
stick  of  wood  he  yet  had  clasped  in  his  fingers, 
"  this  must  be  seen  to.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  locality  of  that  noise.  It  was  from  the  oaken 
closet,  and  I  will  see  what  it  contains." 

To  place  the  candle  beyond  reach  of  disturb- 
ance, Leonard  put  it  on  the  mantel.  He  drew 
his  pistol  from  his  pocket,  saw  that  the  priming 
was  all  in  its  place,  cocked  it,  and  walked  to  the 
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closet.  On  flinging  open  the  door,  ho  stopped 
back  ii  few  paces  with  his  pistol  raised  us  it' 
ready  to  iii''-  At  a  glance  no  became  conscious 
thai  no  person  wrb  concealed  In  it.  Only  a  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  bung  on  the  p  ■ 
within. 

"  I  cannot  have  been  bo  mistaken/'  he  said, 
laying  down  tlte  pistol  and  stopping  up  closer. 
"  The  noise  was  boyond  n  poradventure  from 

ihis  pari  "i"  the  r l,  and  yol  we  hove  but  this 

oaken  closol  on  this  wall,  and  no  one  to  be  aeon. 
Could  it  have  beon  in  an  adjoining  room '?  Lot 
ua  sco  if  there  is  communication  through." 

Ho  struck  liin  list  upon  the  wall,  but  no  hol- 
low Bontfd  was  heard,  and  tUu  marvel  grow 
greater. 

"What  arc  these?"  ha  exclaimed]  as  his  eye 
foil  upon  the  clothes  ;  "  female  wearing  apparel ! 
Surely  none  of  the  gentler  sex  can  dwell  in  the 
deserted  loneliness  of  tlicso  mountain  crags. 
Ami  what  n  texture  !  They  ore  garments  which 
might  well  grace  the  form  of  a  princess.  Cloth 
of  gold  and  silks!  What  am  I  to  think  of  all 
this '?  Perchance  some  lady  hath  vacated  her 
boudoir  for  my  accommodation  to-night;  for, 
truly,  since  my  mission  and  my  title  seem  known 
hero,  I  need  not  wonder  at  the  strangest  revela- 
tions. Well,  there  is  one  comfort  in  it,  that 
where  a  woman  hatli  slept  in  safety  perhaps 
these  many  nights,  there  too  may  I.  So  I  will 
retire  to  my  rest,  and  defer  till  the  dawn  all  fur- 
ther investigation  into  these  mysteries,  unless 
some  stranger  ones  should  call  me  from  my 
couch  before  the  dawn  shall  break." 

Still,  however,  slightly  suspicious  in  regard  to 
tho  noise  he  had  heard,  Leonard  shut  to  the 
oaken  closet,  and  pushed  tho  great  arm-chair 
against  the  door.  The  table,  with  its  load  of 
platters  and  flasks,  ho  placed  in  a  corner  of  the 
apartment,  with  the  candle  upon  it,  so  as  that 
the  light  should  not  fall  upon  his  eyes  when  in 
bed,  and  then,  partially  disrobing  himself,  he  lay 
down  upon  the  soft  couch,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  reveries  upon  the  singular  position  in  which 
he  fouud  himself. 

From  the  lofty  carved  work  over  the  top  of 
the  oaken  closet,  a  strangely  capped  and  heavily 
bearded  face  and  bead  raised  itself,  and  gazed 
down  upon  the  bed.  Leonard,  where  he  was 
stretched  out  at  length,  could  not  see  the  oaken 
closet.  The  curtains  at  the  head  of  the  bed  hid 
it  from  his  view,  as  the  curtains  at  the  foot  of 
the  bed  hid  the  door  of  the  apartment.  Only 
the  huge  blazing  fire  opposite  to  him  could  be 
seen  as  lie  lay,  with  the  capacious  mantel,  and 
the  richly-curved  coat  of  arms  above  it.  The 
room  was  nearly  square,  the  door  on  one  end, 
the  closet  on  the  other,  and  the  bed  and  fireplace 
on  the  sides  opposite  to  each  other.  It  was  a 
"  wild,  strange  appearing  face  that  looked  down 
upon  the  bed  from  the  top  of  the  oaken  closet. 
A  black  head-dress,  fitting  close  like  a  skull-cap, 
covered  the  hair,  the  ears,  and  even  the  fore- 
head, coming  low  down  to  the  bushy  eyebrows. 
The  eyes  were  large,  dark  and  glittering,  with  a 
black  ring  beneath  them  that  gave  them  a  weird 
and  singular  aspect.  The  long,  wiiy  fingers  of 
one  sallow  hand  were  clutched  upon  the  carv- 
ings, and  all  that  appeared  above  the  oaken 
work  was  that  bony  hand  and  that  spectre-like 
face.  So  the  ghostly,  death-like  countenance 
remained  motionless,  as  if  watching  for  every 
movement,  as  if  listening  even  for  the  throbbing 
of  the  heart  and  the  thoughts  of  the  soul  of  the 
adventurous  emissary  who  had  dared  the  ordeal 
of  a  night's  repose  in  that  abode  of  mystery. 

Leonard,  before  laying  down,  had  drawn  from 
the  pocket  of  his  doublet  a  paper  package ;  he 
had  carefully  examined  its  contents  to  see  that 
all  his  papers  were  there,  and  then  had  hidden 
it  securely  on  his  person,  in  the  folds  of  the 
linen  shirt  next  his  skin.  All  this,  too,  had  that 
sepulchral  looking  visage  from  the  caverned  top 
of  the  oaken  closet  noted  with  keenest  gaze. 

Leonard  meant  to  keep  awake,  and  for  a  long 
time  he  did  so.  Only  once  he  rose,  when  the 
fire  burned  low,  and  crossed  the  room  to  rep'en- 
ish  it  with  more  fuel.  This  time,  too,  he  took 
his  pistol,  and  laid  it  on  his  pillow  as  a  most 
pleasant  sort  of  bedfellow  for  the  season  and  the 
place. 

Still  from  the  top  of  tho  oaken  closet  watched 
that  motionless  face  and  those  untiring,  un- 
diramed  eyes. 

Thus  the  minutes  went  by  and  added  into 
hours,  and  the  slow  moving  hours  brought  the 
lonely  midnight.  Tho  noon  of  night  was  upon 
the  weary  traveller,  weighing  down  his  tired 
spirits  with  its  silence.  Tho  storm  outside 
howled  more  wildly  than  ever  before,  as  if  un- 


hallowed beings  had  jolnod  their  ihrloke  and 
Buouts  i>»  tho  florco  rolcc ;  of,  the  midnight  torn 
pe  11  nnd  tho  root  of  mountain  torrents  dashing 

on    their  way, 

In  the  di  ad  rime  when  tho  sheeted  tedant  of 
the  tomb  walk  al id  upon  the  shrinking,  yield- 
ing air i  Sir  Leonard's  oyes  grow  heavier,  and  all 
unconso'ouBly  were  closed  in  Bloop,  and  bin  wak- 
ing thoughts    gave    place  to  the  [houmind  footed 

Fancies  of  wayward,  restless,  ovoi  moving 
dreams. 

His  breath  came  lull  and  strong,  nnd  its  vigo- 
rous respirations  sounded  through  the  apartment. 
Then  slowly  rose  the  Bpectre  face  from  Its  tire- 
less wnieii  on  the  Bummit  of  the  oaken  closet : 
the  form  of  the  licr-m-wuit  came  into  view,  tall, 
lithe  and  slender.  Softly  that  strange  spectre 
slid  over  the  edge  of  the  carving  ;  the  feet  bung 
down  lower  and  lower,  the  bands  grasped  (he 
edge,  and  finally  tho  figure  dropped  lightly  and 
easily  to  tho  Moor,  recoiling  up  again  an  inch  or 
two,  as  if  clastic.  For  a  brief  space  the  Spectre 
stood  motionless,  with  bead  bent  one  side,  listen- 
ing. One  long  limb  was  protruded  forward, 
then  tho  other  followed,  and  with  throe  or  more 
noiseless  strides,  the  figure  was  at  the  bedside. 

Another  pause.  Sir  Leonard  lay  calm  as  an 
infant.  Tho  sallow  baud  of  the  speetro  first 
shook  out  the  priming  from  the  lock  of  the  pis- 
tol, and  laid  the  weapon  all  useless  down  again 
upon  the  pillow.  Afterwards  those  lean,  lank 
fingers  went  softly  in  at  the  opening  of  the  slum- 
berer's  doublet,  and  were  hidden  in  its  folds. 
Quite  as  softly,  but  more  quickly,  did  they  come 
forth,  clutching  the  package  or  papers  in  their 
nervous  grasp,  and  transferring  them  to  the  dress 
of  the  spectre. 

Sir  Leonard  dreamed.  It  seemed  that  the 
angel  of  death  had  come  to  him,  and  with  his 
dv'mon  claws  was  tearing  out  the  very  heart  from 
his  agonized  bosom.  Sir  Leonard,  overcome 
with  the  tmlure  of  that  terrible  dream,  awoke — 
to  see  the  very  counterpart  of  the  demon  of  his 
dream  lowering  upon  hira  at  his  bedside.  That 
tall,  black-robed,  slender  form,  those  awful  eyes, 
those  bushy  eyebrows,  chilled  his  blood.  He 
raised  himself  upon  his  elbow,  and  sprang  back 
against  the  wall  with  almost  the  rapidity  of 
lightning. 

They  thus  remained  face  to  face  and  eye  to 
eye.  Over  the  mind  of  Sir  Leonard  there  rushed 
all  the  wild  fantasies  of  goblins  and  devils  which 
abounded  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  His  face 
was  pale,  and  his  hair  almost  stood  on  end.  He 
uttered  not  a  word  :  in  fact  he  could  not  speak 
just  at  that  moment.  But  his  eyes  gradually 
assumed  a  menacing,  desperate  expression;  his 
lips  compressed  with  unmistakable  determine 
tion  ;  all  the  powers  of  his  dauntless  soul  were 
rallying  to  the  rescue  :  he  reached  forth,  his  hand 
and  seized  his  pistol. 

The  spectre  turned  and  fled  to  the  door,  and 
the  bolt  was  shot  back. 

"  By  my  faith,  you  shall  not  escape  me,  infer- 
nal fiend  !"  shouted  Sir  Leonard,  on  whom  the 
sudden  movement  of  his  singular  visitor  had  ac- 
ted like  a  charm.  "  This  bullet  shall  reach  your 
heart  if  there  be  aught  human  in  your  composi- 
tion." 

He  took  deliberate  *Bnm,  with  unshaken  nerve, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
had  but  rendered  him  the  cooler  and  the  readier 
in  that  respect.  The  trigger  was  pulled,  but,  to 
his  astonishment,  there  was  no  explosion.  The 
pan  was  empty  of  its  priming  ! 

At  the  same  instant  the  door  was  flung  open, 
and  the  spectre  form  dashed  out. 

"  So  you  feared  a  bullet,"  exclaimed  Sir  Leon- 
ard, "  and  spilled  my  priming.  There  must  be 
something  of  you,  then,  that  bullets  reach.  I 
will  follow  you,  if  it  be  to  the  borders  of  the 
grave,  and  render  retribution  to  your  craven  body 
for  this  untimely  intrusion !" 

The  daring  soldier  sprang  from  his  bed. 
Seizing  the  light  he  rushed  to  the  door,  still 
bearing  in  his  other  hand,  club-like,  the  useless 
pistol.  Disappearing  along  the  corridor,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  sable  form  he  was  in 
pursuit  of,  and  hurried  on  in  the  same  direction. 
Scarce  a  dozen  steps  onward  his  light  went  out, 
unfitted  to  be  borne  in  so  fierce  a  rush  ;  the  door 
of  the  room  he  had  just  left  he  heard  crash  heav- 
ily to  upon  its  hinges,  and  the  next  instaift  he 
fouud  himself  rolling  and  tumbling  down  a 
flight  of  steep  stairs  ;  and  although  be  clutched 
in  his  fall  at  the  balustrades  again  and  again,  he 
did  not  succeed  in  staying  his'  progress  till  he 
reached  the  very  bottom  of  the  stairs,  and  lay 
in  the  gloom,  bruised  and  breathless,  on  the  floor 
be'ow. 


('  II  A  PT  K  It     III. 


I   111       BL1     MM!    1(1    II. 


Fon  d  i nt  aAot  ho  bud  fallen.  Sir  I  ■  oo 

ard  lay  stunned  and  bleeding,  hardly  knowing 
what  bud  happened.      But   there    suddenly    rung 

in  bin  cars  timi  same  wild  laugh  that  he  fa  "I 
board  ■■    before  that  evening^-*  laugh   o  ua 

earthly,   10    wild,  so    hollow,  so    fiendish,  that  it 

Boomed  as  ii'  tho  gates  of  death  bad  opened  to 
lei  In  upon  bin  hearing  the  horrid  revelry  of  Lost 
spirits.  It  recalled  bis  scattered  senses  to  an 
appreciation  of  bis  situation.   The  laugh  i  choed 

again  along  tho  vaulted  entries  of  the  am  ionl 
tower;  it  was  repeated  In  a  bundled  echoes — 

now  far  Off,  now   close  at    hand,  as  if  a  icon  of 

iiendrt    bad   joined    (lie    eborus,  and  were  ri ., 

with  glee  nt.  bin  discomfiture. 

"  Laugh  on,  Laugh  on/'  ho  cried,  "  jncarnato 
devils !  But  on  my  soul,  I  only  wish  for  light 
and  my  good  sword  to.  give  ye  battle  to  tho 
death!" 

Another  peal  of  laughter  saluted  his  hearing, 

and  then  all  was  Btill.  With  clenched  fist  and  set 
teeth  the  bold  man  waited  on  the  cold  stones  of 
the  entry,  but  ho  heard  no  more. 

"  This  is  a  strange  adventure,"  said  he.  "  In 
truth  it  is  a  haunted  tower,  and  the  stories  that 
I  heard  were  not  all  vanity  and  lies.  As  yet, 
however,  these  demons  have  not  harmed  me,  and 
but  for  this  accursed  fall  and  that  treacherous 
light,  1  might  have  tried  of  what  stuff  one,  at 
least,  was  made.  I  was  not  baptized  in  blood, 
to  be  frightened  by  a  phaatom  ;  and  I  will  even 
rise,  if  I  can,  and  get  me  out  of  this  plight,  and 
back  to  the  warm  fire  and  tho  good  bed  that  I 
left  crewhile. 

It  was  well  said,  that  "  if  I  can,"  for  on  at- 
tempting to  rise,  he  found  that  his  limbs  were 
sorely  bruised,  and  almost  refused  hira  support. 
Yet  he  persisted,  and  leaning  against  the  wall, 
placed  his  foot  on  the  lower  step  of  the  granite 
stairway. 

"  Certes  it  is  that  I  camo  down  theso  stairs," 
he  murmured  to  himseif,  "and  that  the  nearest 
way  to  the  place  whence  I  did  come  will  be  to 
go  up  again,  even  if  it  be  more  slowly  than  tho 
descent  was  made.  Faith,  it  is  hard  moving 
with  such  limbs  as  these.  I  do  believe  me  that 
I  have  not  an  inch  of  skin  in  my  whole  body 
that  is  not  bruised  black  and  blue.  However,  I 
must  make  the  best  of  it,  and  go  on.  Thank 
fortune,  too,  I  am  not  yet  defenceless." 

This  last  remark  was  made  as  he  put  hi?  hand 
into  his  bosom  and  felt  the  hilt  of  the  dagger  he 
wore  beneath  his  doublet.  He  drew  it  forth,  not 
knowing  what  peril  might -beset  him  yet;  and 
with  the  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  with  his  left 
he  felt  his  way  up  the  stairs  in  the  intense  dark- 
ness. 

"  It  is  but  slow  work,"  he  muttered,  "  and 
would  be  the  speedier  had  I  the  means  to  light 
the  way.  Ah,  what  a  twinge !  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  walk  for  a  week  to  come,  if  then.  But 
ha  !  what  is  that  glimmer  1" 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  straight  before  him, 
on  a  dead  level  with  Ins  eyes,  he  beheld  a  faint 
line  of  light.  At  first  be  knew  not  what  to  make 
df  it ;  but  a  moment's  attention  enabled  him  to 
determine  with  much  correctness  its  cause. 

"  I  see,"  said  he ;  "  my  head  is  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  top  stair,  and  that  is  a  light  from  be- 
ueath  some  door — perhaps  the  chamber  that  I 
left.  Glad  sight !  I  will  avail  myself  of  its  in- 
vitation." 

With  a  little  more  alacrity  he  proceeded;  he 
reached  the  top  of  the  stair.  Stretching  out  his 
hands  in  the  darkness,  he  moved  forward  across 
the  corridor  in  the  direction  of  the  light  he  had 
seen,  till  at  last  lie  came  in  contact  with  an  ob- 
ject which,  by  the  touch,  he  was  sure  was  made 
of  wood. 

"It  is  a  door.  Now  will  I  open  it/ if  it  be 
possible,  and  if  not,  my  dagger-hilt  shall  rattle 
on  its  panels  till  it  wake  the  sleepers  within, 
even  were  they  in  an  eternal  slumber." 

For  an  instant  he  paused.  It  seemed  to  him 
he  felt  some  hot:  breath  upon  his  cheek,  and  that 
some  stealthy  tread  went  by  him  in  the  gloom. 

Fumbling  roughly  in  the  dark,  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  latch  ;  it  yielded  to  his  touch.  He 
pushed,  and  the  door  yielded,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  pressed  in.  Soon  as  he  had 
passed  the  threshold,  the  door  swung  softly  to 
behind  him,  as  if  it  were  hung  aslant  to  secure 
that  very  end. 

There  was  a  bedroom.  It  was  not  so  richly 
furnished  as  the  one  he  had  left,  but  it  was  well 
pghted  ;  a  cheerful  fire  was  in  the  chimney,  and 
a  bed  stood  against  the  wall.     The  curtains  were 


drawn  apart.  Some  one  slumbered  on  tho 
couch.  Sir  Leonard  advanced  towards  it,  In- 
tending to  wake  tho  leoper,  nnd  state  what  bad 
occurred.  But  when  within  a  few  steps  of  the 
couch  be  paused  abruptly  In  a  ton!  firm  nt,  and 
murmured  : 

"  What  luive  we  h.-re   '       Will  invHteiie 

ces  '    In   this   enchanted  tower?     By  my  faith, 
this  is  what  <>f  all  thing    I  los  I  e   pet  1-  d  to  11 
It  is,  indeed,  beauty  In  a  den  of  lions." 

Softly  bo  trodi  !■  an  i  and  gazi  d  upon  tho 
lovely  form  that  slumbered  on  tho  couch.  A 
fair  woman,  of  exquisite  beauty,  lay  before  him, 

clad  in  night-robes  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
which  shrouded  nock  and  bosom,  and  only  left 
bare  the  dimpled  arms  ;   the  eyes  wore  hidden  by 

long ,  dot  I  i  v  Lashes  ;  tho  dark-brown  hair  was 
parted  back  from  s  forehead  of  snow ;  the  choel 
v.-.-v  tinged  with  tie-  rose  of  health  ;  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  tho  gallant  young  knight  felt 
bin  heart  leap  with  a  quicker  pulsation  in  the 
presence  of  innocence  and  beauty.  It  was  a 
picture  such  as  he  bad  never  gazed  upon,  in  its 
raro  loveliness  so  different  from  tho  beauties  of 
court'  and  cities  wi'h  whom  he,  like  oth  ir  gal- 
lants Of  his  time,  had  held  converse,  and  it  waH 
not  cause  for  wonder  if  the  pulsations  of  bis 
heart  were  quietened  and  his  bruised  limbs  for- 
gotten, as  be  looked  upon  that  face.  Perhaps 
the  contrast  with  what  he  bad  sen  before,  and 
the  strangeness  of  finding  such  a  face  in  such  a 
presence,  rendered  the  surprise  more  thorough, 
and  bis  appreciation  of  the  lady's  loveliness 
more  keen;  but  certain  it  is,  that  i'<>\-  some  min- 
utes he  could  not  turn  his  eyes  away. 

"This  will  not  do,"  he  murmured  at  last, 
with  an  unconscious  sigh.  "  She  will  wake  and 
find  me  here,  and  be  more  startled  than  was  I, 
when  I  awoke  to-night,  to  find  that  horrid  fiend 
standing  over  my  bed  in  that  haunted  chamber. 
I  will  leave  her,  commit  the  sacrilege  of  rob- 
bing her  of  light,  and  seek  my  rest  again." 

Reluctantly  Sir  Leonard  turned  away ;  he 
raised  the  candlestick  from  the  mantel,  and  trode 
softly  towards  the  door.  But  as  he  passed  the 
couch  a  second  time  the  sleeper  awoke,  and  with 
a  cry  of  terror  raised  herself  half  into  a  sitting 
posture,  and  fixed  upon  him  large,  dark  eyes 
filled  with  an  unmistakable  look  of  alarm.  Sir 
Leonard  turned  at  once  towards  her ;  he  noticed 
the  expression  of  those  matchless  eyes,  and 
while  his  heart  acknowledged  their  power  over 
him,  he  hastened  to  re-assure  her. 

"  Fair  lady,  fear  not,"  he  said.  "  I  am  no 
spirit  come  to  disturb  your  rest,  but  a  chance 
traveller,  whom  fortune  provided  with  a  lodging 
here  to-night.  In  seeking  my  apartment  I  wan- 
dered in  hither  by  mistake,  and  had  you  not 
awoke  as  you  did,  I  should  have  found  my  way 
out  again,  and  left  you  at  peace,  save  only  the 
loss  of  your  candle — which  surely  one  with  eyes 
so  glorious  should  have  no  need  for  even  in  the 
darkest  night." 

The  lady  seemed  somewhat  calmed  by  his 
manner  and  words,  but  she  stilly  looked  suspic- 
iously at  htm,  and  found  voice  to  say — 

"  Truly,  good  sir,  I  did  think  you  were  a 
strange  vision  to  behold  at  midnight,  passing 
by  my  bed  with  dagger  drawn  and  lighted  lamp 
and  face  besmeared  with  blood.  I  did  not  know 
that  any  man  could  be  foand  bold  enough  to 
seek  for  shelter  here  on  even  so  wild  a  night  as 
this,  for  sooth  to  say,  this  castle  hath  no  goodly 
reputation.  I  vacated  my  own  room  to-night, 
but  I  knew  not  that  a  visitor  was  to  occupy  it." 

At  this  moment  the  door  moved  slightly  in 
upon  its  hinges,  and  cautiously  there  came  peer- 
ing in  at  the  narrow  opening  that  same  spectral 
face  that  had  glared  upon  Sir  Leonard  in  his 
sleep  from  the  top  of  the  oaken  closet.  That 
spectral  face  now  peered  in  at  the  partly  open 
door,  and  Sir  Leonard  saw  it  not ;  he  was  all 
attention  to  the  lady.  As  for  her,  she  too  gave 
no  sign  which  indicated  a  knowledge  of  that  sin- 
gular apparition,  as  it  watched  them  from  the 
threshold  with  its  fiery  eyes. 

"  My  bloody  face  and  dagger  drawn,"  returned 
Sir  Leonard,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  "you  might 
believe  to  be  not  strange  did  you  know  what  a 
fearful  adventure  called  me  from  my  bed,  and 
what  a  fearful  fall  I  had  adown  the  stairs  in  yon- 
der corridor.  But  as  for  your  ca3tle  here,  I  fear 
neither  man  nor  devil,  and  have  seen  nothing 
yet  tonight  to  stir  my  pulses  half  so  deeply  as 
the  vision  which  met  me  when  I  found  that  I 
had  entered  a  lady's  chamber,  and  stood  in  so 
gentle  a  presence.  Surely,  if  fiends  and  gob- 
lins walk  within  these  castle  walls,  there  is  one 
angel  here  whose  grace  and  beauty  would  charm 
them  all  to  quiet,  and  to  win  one  smile  from 
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whom  I  even  dare  a  dozen  nights  of  lodgment 
like  that  which  was  my  lot  to-night." 

The  lady's  eyes  fell,  and  her  cheeks  grew  of 
a  hrighter  hue.  She  felt  that  in  the  presence  of 
this  man  she  had  no  cause  for  fear.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  looked  down,  and  then  asked,  with  a 
pleasant  smile ; 

"  Do  you  need  assistance  to  return  to  your 
chamber,  good  sir?  I  will  sound  a  summons, 
and  bring  you  aid.  I  am  not  so  defenceless 
here  as  I  sejm,  for  at  my  call  there  would  soon 
come  brave  defenders,  to  defend  both  me  and  he 
who,  it  seems,  is  our  guest  tonight.  Shall  I 
bring  a  guide  V 

"  Nay,  nay,"  ejaculated  Sir  Leonard,  in  no 
hurry  to  take  the  hint,  "  I  pray  you  not ;  I  can 
find  my  way  back  if  it  please  you  to  spare  this 
light.  And  as  for  the  defenders  of  whom  you 
speak,  let  me  assure  you  that  while  I  am  near 
you,  you  will  have  a  defender  that  will  gladly 
d  fy  a  thousand  deaths  for  your  sweet  sake." 

"  You  are  pleased  to  jest,"  said  the  lady.  "  I 
do  perceive  you  are  one  of  those  of  whom  my 
friends  have  told  me,  skilled  in  all  subtleties  and 
affectations,  su -h  as  with  nice  art  you  can  apply 
to  charm  the  card  of  those  you  wish  to  please. 
It  is  not  seemly  for  you  longer  thus  to  stay  with- 
in my  chamber,  gentle  of  blood  and  courteous 
of  speech  though  you  may  be.  Let  me  entreat 
you,  sir,  to  retire.  The  canUe  that  you  bold 
within  your  hmd  you  are  most  welcome  to.  I 
shall  not  want,  for  when  I  touch  this  silver 
spring,  all  that  I  need  will  come.  Go,  sir,  for  I 
am  a  woman,  and  it  is  night,  and  you  will  do 
me  injustice  by  your  presence  if  you  longer 
stay." 

The  ghastly  fa  e  of  the  watcher  at  the  door 
protruded  farther  in,  as  if  to  mike  sure  of  every 
word  that  should  bo  uttered  by  the  twain,  and 
the  glittering  eyes  were  fixed  with  unwavering 
attention  upon  the  form  of  Sir  Leonard. 

"  Lady,"  returned  Sir  Leonard,  speaking  most 
earnest,  "you  do  mistake  me  if  you  think  that 
my  words  are  those  of  idle  flattery.  I  could 
stay  till  dawn  to  give  protest  against  your  cruel 
doubts  of  the  truths  that  I  have  uttered.  But 
you  have  commanded  me  to  retire,  and  I  will 
obey  at  once,  in  token  of  that  obedience  which 
I  only  wish  it  were  my  lot  to  yield  to  you  forev- 
er. Only,  I  entreat  of  you,  tell  me  your  name, 
and  I  will  go  in  peace,  content  to  know  that 
there  is  one  token  by  which  I  may  make  one 
happy  record  of  this  night's  experience.  Only 
your  name,  if  you  will  but  deign  it,  for  I  may 
never  look  upon  your  face  again,  except  in  vis- 
ions, and  your  name  will  bo  a  treasured  memory 
to  me." 

The  lady  looked  at  him  with  eager  curiosity 
for  a  moment.  She  did  not  seem  to  understand 
that  sud.len  earnestness  of  his.  She  was  not 
aware,  perhaps,  of  the  power  of  circumstances 
to  bring  home  to  the  heart  the  influence  of  a 
fascinating  face  and  voice  and  manner.  She 
also,  it  may  be,  looked  upon  him  as  a  fitful  sen- 
timentalist, who  spoke,  but  felt  not,  or  else  was 
dazzled  by  every  passing  ray  of  light  wliich 
gleamed  upon  his  path.     She  softly  said : 

"  My  name  !  If  that  is  all,  good  sir,  I  will 
not  long  detain  you.'  They  call  me  Lady  Laura. 
Let  that  suffice,  I  beg  of  you.  Good  night,  fair 
sir,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

"  Good  even',  sweet  Lady  Laura,"  replied  Sir 
Leonard,  in  the  courtly  style  of  his  day,  though 
yet  loth  to  depart.  "  I  cannot  say  farewell,  for 
by  my  heart's  best  blood,  I  hope  to  meet  with 
you  again,  even  if  though  to  do  so  I  must  dare 
the  dangers  of  this  mountain  region  once  more. 
Good  even',  sweet  Lady  Laura." 

At  these  words  the  white  face  and  fiery  eyes 
which  had  been  peering  in  at  the  door  disap- 
peared. 

Sir  Leonard  turned  from  the  fair  woman  upon 
the  couch,  and  moved  towards  the  threshold. 
Did  his.  senses  deceive  him,  or  was  the  door 
moving  to  ?  He  could  not  tell,  and  believing 
himself  mistaken  in  what  he  saw,  he  moved  on. 
The  Lady  Laura  followed  his  motions  with  her 
eyes  till  lie  had  opened  the  door  and  gone  out, 
aud  then  she  sank  back  upon  her  pillow  in  an 
unwonted  mo  )d  of  thoughifulues-i,  wondering 
who  this  gallant  aud  fearless  stranger  might  be 
who  had  thus  paid  to  her  his  unexpected  homage. 

TO    BE    CONTINUED. 


In  the  Register  of  Deeds,  at  Cambridge,  Nov. 
28,  1784,  there  is  recorded  a  deed  in  which  we 
find  the  following  as  part  of  the  description: 
"  Then  southerly  on  William  Smith  to  a  pine  in 
the  swamp  market  W.  then  southerly  on  said 
Wm.  Smith  to  stump  and  stones  where  Daniel 
Harrington  licked  Wm.  Smith." 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
THE    SON'S    FAREWELL. 


BY  JAMES  L.  PARSES. 


It  was  a  bitter,  sorrowing  tear. 

The  mother  wept  that  night — 
For  he,  who  was  to  her  so  dear, 

Was  going  from  her  Bight. 

He  called  her  to  his  couch  and  said, 
"  Mother,  I'm  going  where 
He  dwella,  who  said,  '  Be  not  afraid,' 
And  I  shall  see  Him  there. 

'  On  His  warm,  beating,  loving  heart, 
I'll  lay  this  aching  head — 
And  from  Him  I  shall  never  part, 
For  thus  yon  know  He  said. 

I  So  do  not  weep  to  see  me  so — 

My  pains  will  eoon  be  gone; 
And  then,  dea  mother,  then,  you  know, 
I  shall  join  in  that  '  new  song.' 

I I  eeem  to  hear  that  song  here  now, 
And  see — those  angels  come! 

0,  wipe  this  sweat  from  off  my  brow, 
And  let  them  take  me  home! 

She  wiped  the  damps  and  tears  away — 

She  raised  his  weary  head — 
Then  knelt  beside  hit  couch  to  pray, 

And  found  her  son  was  dead ! 


WHO  IS  CONTENTED  I 


One  day,  as  the  dervish  Almoran,  the  wisest 
of  all  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  the  ora- 
cle of  the  chief  mufti  of  Stamboul,  was  sitting 
in  a  shady  grove  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain, on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  trying  to 
find  out  the  road  to  happiness,  in  order  that  he 
might  beneiit  his  fellow  creatures  by  commuui- 
cating  the  discovery,  his  speculations  were  inter- 
rupted by  a  man,  richly  clothed,  who,  approach- 
ing, sat  down  and  sighed  heavily,  crying  out  at 
the  Bame  time,  "  0,  Allah,  I  beseech  thee  to  re- 
lieve me  of  life,  or  the  burdens  with  which  it  is 
ladeu !" 

Almoran,  who  was  a  sort  of  amateur  of  mis- 
ery, because  it  afforded  him  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
ministering consolation,  approached  the  man  of 
sorrow,  and  kindly  inquired  the  cause  of  his 
grief.    ■ 

"  Art  thou  in  want  of  food,  of  friends,  of 
health,  or  any  of  these  comforts  of  life  that  arc 
necessary  to  human  happiness  ?  or  dost  thou 
hick  the  advice  of  experience,  or  the  consolation 
of  sympathy  ?  Speak,  for  it  is  the  business  of 
my  life  to  bestow  them  on  my  fellow-creatures." 

"Alas!"  said  the  stranger,  "I  require  none 
of  these.  I  have  all  aud  more  than  I  want  of 
everything.  I  have  all  the  means  of  happi- 
ness but  one,  and  the  want  of  that  renders  every 
other  blessing  of  no  value." 

"  And  what  is  that  V  asked  the  dervish. 

"  I  adore  the  beautiful  Zulema ;  but  she  adores 
another,  and  all  my  riches  are  as  nothing.  I  am 
the  most  miserable  of  men ;  my  life  is  a  burden, 
and  my  death  would  be  the  greatest  of  blessings." 

Before  Almoran  could  reply,  there  approached 
a  poor  creature,  clothed  in  rags,  and  leaning  on 
his  staff,  bowed  down  to  the  earth  with  a  load  of 
misery.  He  sat  down,  moaning  as  if  in  great 
pain,  and  casting  his  eyes   upwards,  exclaimed : 

"Allah,  be  my  star,  for  I  have  none  other." 

The  dervish  went  to  him  and  kindly  said  : 

"What  aileth  thee,  poor  muni  Perhaps  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  relievo  thy  distress. 
What  wantest  thou  V 

"Everything,"  he  replied;  "health,  food,  kin- 
dred, friends,  a  home— everything.  I  am  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer,  destitute  of  every  com- 
fort of  life,  I  am  the  most  miserable  of  man- 
kind; for  in  addition  to  my  own  sufferings,  I 
see  others  around  me  revelling  in  those  luxuries 
for  laek  of  a  small  portion  of  which  I  am  per- 
ishing." 

At  this  moment  a  third  man  approached,  with 
weary  steps  and  a  languid  look,  and  casting  him- 
self down  by  the  side  of  the  fountain,  stretched 
out  his  limbs  at  full  length,  and  yawning,  cried 
out : 

"  Allah  !  what  shall  I  do  %  what  will  become 
of  me  1  I  am  tired  of  life,  which  is  nothing  but 
a  purgatory  of  wants  that,  when  supplied,  only 
produces  my  disappointment  or  disgust." 

Almoran  approached  and  asked — 

"  What  is  the  cause  of  thy  misery  ?  What 
wantest  thou?" 

"  I  want  a  want,"  answered  the  other.  "  I 
am  cursed  with  the  misery  of  fruition.  I  have 
wasted  my  life  in  acquiring  riches  that  brought 
me  nothing  but  disappointment,  and  honors  that 
no  longer  gratify  my  pride  or  repay  me  for  the 


labor  of  sustaining  them.  I  have  been  cheated 
into  the  pursuit  of  pleasures  that  tamed  to  pain 
in  the  enjoyment,  and  the  only  want  is  that  I 
have  nothing  to  desire.  I  have  everything  I 
wish,  and  yet  I  enjoy  nothiog." 

Almoran  paused  a  few  moments,  utterlr  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  remedy  for  this  strange  malady, 
and  then  said  to  himself: 

"  Allah  preserve  me  !  I  see  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  men  want  one  thing,  everything,  or 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  make  such  beings 
happy,  and  may  I  eat  dirt  if  I  trouble  myself 
any  more  in  so  vain  a  pursuit."  Then  taking 
up  his  staff,  he  went  on  his  way. 


A  HAIRY  SHOPKEEPEB. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  there  once  dwelt  an  old 
chap  by  the  name  of  Yadge— Tom  Yadge. 
Now,  Tom  had  been  an  honest,  hard-working 
man  all  bis  life,  but  he  had  never  owned  a  saddle; 
but  as  Tom  grew  old,  his  wealth  aud  importance 
increased,  and  with  it  a  desire  for  a  hog-skin  ; 
so  he  one  day  packed  np  a  clean  shirt,  stuffed  a 
hundrtd  dollars  into  his  wallet,  stepped  upon  a 
steamboat,  and  away  be  started  down  the  river 
for  New  Orleans,  to  buy  him  a  saddle.  Now  this 
was  the  first  trip  Tom  ever  m  dc  ;  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  where  he  was  born,  and  never  heard 
any  other  language  than  that  of  his  mother 
tongue.  In  the  coarse  of  a  few  days  he  landed 
upon  the  levee  at  New  Orleans. 

Poor  Tom,  little  did  he  know  wbat  he  had  to 
encounter.  The  Frenchman  was  there,  the  Ital- 
ian was  there,  the  Spaniard  was  there,  the  Ger- 
man was  there — some  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  were  crowded  upon  that  levee — and  there 
was  Tom  with  his  eyes  stretched,  and  ears  open, 
completely  mystified  and  bewildered  at  the 
strange  jargon  going  on  around  htm  ;  he  stood 
it  as  long  as  mortal  man  well  could,  and  at  last 
struck  out,  with  his  mind  fully  prepared  to  be 
surprised  at  nothing  he  saw,  upon  his  errand  of 
the  saddle. 

After  meandering  about  the  city  for  some 
time,  he  at  length  found  a  saddler's  shop  ;  Tom, 
with  heart  elate,  walked  in. 

The  first  and  only  living  creature  which  met 
bis  vision  was  a  baboon  of  the  largest  species  sit- 
ting upon  the  counter,  playing  with  the  girths, 
which  were  hanging  from  a  saddle  immediately, 
over  his  bead.  Tom  very  politely  addressed 
him : 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  V 

The  baboon  grinned  and  nodded. 

"  I  wish  to  buy  a  saddle,"  says  Tom. 

The  same  expression  from  the  monkey.  In 
a  louder  key  from  Tom  : 

"  I  want  to  buy  a  saddle." 

A  very  polite  grin  from  the  baboon. 

"I  will  give  you  $20  for  that  saddle/'  says 
Tom,  at  the  same  time  handing  him  a  $20 
bill. 

The  animal,  having  seen  his  master  put 
money  into  the  drawer,  took  it,  and  hopping 
along  the  counter,  made  a  deposit  of  Tom's  $20 
note.  He  returned,  however,  immediately  to  his 
former  position. 

"  Well,  hand  us  down  the  pig-skin,"  says 
Tom. 

Very  little  notice  from  the  baboon. 

"  Hang  it,  why  don't  you  give  mo  my  saddle  1 
I  have  paid  you  for  it,  so  hand  it  down,  or  I  will 
take  it  myself." 

An  awful  chattering  from  the  baboon.  Tom, 
not  intending  to  bo  fooled  with  any  longer, 
reached  out  and  caught  hold  of  his  property ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  poor  fellow  done  so,  than 
the  nails  and  teeth  of  the  monkey  were  driven 
into  his  arm.  Tom  kicked  and  swore — the  bab- 
oon bit  and  screamed — until,  at  last,  the  owner 
of  the  shop,  a  Frenchman,  with  long  mous- 
tache, came  rushing  into  the  room. 

"  What  you  do,  sare  ?  What  do  you  want  in 
here,  you  old  rascal  ?  By  gar,  ycu  shall  give 
me  satisfucshune." 

Tom,  not  in  the  least  daunted,  but  very  much 
exasperated,  ripped  out : 

"  You  infernal  old  hairy  mouth  scoundrel ! 
I  believe  you  wish  to  steal  my  $20  1  I  came  in 
here,  bought  a  saddle,  paid  the  money  down  for 
it,  and  now,  when  I  want  to  be  going  with  it, 
your  son  there,  has  refused  to  let  me  have  it,  and 
has  kicked  up  a  fuss  about  it !" 

Tom,  however,  got  his  saddle,  and  returned 
the  next  morning  in  a  boat  going  up  the  river  ; 
but  has  been  heard  to  swear  it  was  the  last  one 
he  ever  wished  to  purchase. 


Sttle. — Baxter's  dying  words  were — "  Only 
two  more  stiles  to  get  over,  and  I  am  at  my  fath- 
er's bouse."  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  Carlyle 
didn't  live  in  those  days — old  Baxter  would  have 
had  a  hard  pull  to  get  over  his  style,  anyhow. 


ELEGANT 

SILR  Ai\D  FELT  HATS! 


T.   C.  PAZOLT, 

IMPOKTEB    OF 

FRENCH  STYLES  OF  HATS, 

NO.  360  M  ASHIXGT03I  ST. 


T.  C.  PAZOLT— HATTER  AND  FURR'ER—  U   pre- 
pared to  lurDish  the  Gentlemen  of  Boston  and  vicinity 
with  tbe  LATEST  FRENCH  STYLES  of 
HATS,  MADE  FE0M  IMPORTED  PATTERNS. 

ITT"  These  Patterns,  imported  directly  FROM  PARIS, 
are  COXSTASTLY  ARRIVING,  so  that  the  VERT  I.A- 
TEST  STYLE  of  Hat  worn  in  the  French  Capital 
may  be  promptly  and  faithfully  re-produced  here. 

March  31.  2w. 

WEXTWOM  &  BRIGHT, 

IMPORTERS  , 

HATE    RECEIVED    A    FDLL    ASSORTMENT 

—  OF  THE  — 

SPRING    STYLES 

—  OF  — 

BRITISH    C1RPETL\GS, 

WHICH  THEY  OFFER 
FOR  SA1.K  AT  FAIR  PRICES. 

—  AT  — 

mi  m  &  m  Washington  st., 

OPPOSITE  THE  ADAMS  H0DSE. 
March  81.  tf 

CAEPETINGS! 


BY  RECENT  ARRIVALS  FROM  EUROPE  WE  HATE 

RECEITED 

NEW    ELEGAHT    PATTERNS 

—  op — 

Royal  Wilton,  Velvet, 

Brussels,  Tapestry, 

and  kidderminster 


CARPETING ! 


AM0N8  WHICH  ARE  SOME  SUPERIOR  DESIGNS, 
WHICH  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED  ELSEWHERE. 


—  ALSO   ON  HAND  — 

BIGELOW  BRUSSELS, 

LOWELL    AND    HARTFORD    INGRAINS, 
FLOOR  OIL  CLOTH,  RUGS,  MATS, 

Patting  §itttUu{p, 

PAPER  CARPET-LINING,  &c. 


[C7"  Vfe  have  in  our  employ  experienced  Caepet  Up- 
H0LSTERER9,  and  can  execute  orders  with  promptness 
and  In  the  best  manner. 


PARKER  FOWLB  &  SONS, 

101    WASHINGTON    STREET,    BOSTON. 

March  31.  4w. 

NEW    IMPORTATIONS 

-OF— 

CAEPETINGS. 


Owing  to  the  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  Liverpool 
packet  ships  "  Mongolia,"  "  Sea-King,"  "  Gleaner,"  and 
"  Exchange,"  we  are  now  landing  the  bulk  of  our 
SPRING  IMPORTATIONS. 

—OF— 

Carpets,   Sorters,  ana  -Rugs, 

And  we  are  accordingly  prepared  to  exhibit  a  Btock  of 
these  goods  for  Drawing-Rooms,  Parlors,  Libraries,  &c, 
w/tiek  we  believe  is  unsurpassed  in  this  market  for  variety 
of  etyle,  quality,  and  beauty  of  design  and  finish. 

The  early  inspection  of  buyers  is  solicited,  with  the  as- 
surance of  the  most  reasonable  terms. 


JOHN  H.   PRAY,  SONS  &  CO., 

aS5  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

March  81.  Si 
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Fit WHJUHIOK  QUHJABON, 
PDDLI8UMU    AND    PROPUIKTOR. 


Hack  nnmborB  of  both  of  our  papers,  from 
January  first,  always  on  bond. 


AFFAIRS  ADROAR. 

It  w  not  eoaj  to  predict  what  is  goltife  to  take 
place  in  Europe  during  the  current  year.  Nu- 
pok'on'w  reuentf speech  to  tho'assemblyof  Franco 
wiih  not  of  u  character  to  culm  the  fears  of  men 
who  busy  ihemsolvcs  chiefly  with  speculating  in 
(ho  funds,  tntt  rattier  the  contrary.  England 
doesn't  like  his  talk  about  annoxing  Savoy  to 
Franco  nt  all.  Austria  admits  that  she  declines 
to  interfere,  in  Italian  affairs  any  further,  simply 
because  she  has  no  power  to  help  hcr.self,  and 
not  because  she  is  destitute  of  the  inclination. 
It  is  stated,  with  something  like  authority,  the 
hitter  power  is  treating  with  both  Russia  and 
Prussia  for  a  more  perfect  and  friendly  under- 
standing of  matters,  prolmhly  for  the  snko  of 
protecting  herself,  as  much  lis  for  any  other  rea- 
son. As  for  Central  Italy,  it  is  more  than  ex- 
pected that  she  will  He  heard  from  in  her  own 
way.  Thcro  arc  those  abroad  who  look  to  catch 
the  flash  of  Garibaldi's  biignt  blade  again  this 
Bummer,  on  the.  plains  of  Italy,  for  her  redemp- 
tion. It  is  difficult  telling  how  the  combinations 
of  politics  arc  going  to  present  themselves,  even 
in  the  immediate  future.  We  must  wait  and 
watch,  nor  will  it  of  necessity  bo  a  very  long  vigil. 


GleasoVs  Literary  Companion  comes  to 
us  regularly,  and,  as  its  name  indicates,  it  is  a 
companion  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  We 
know  of  no  work  that  to  us  is  so  valuable  as 
this,  not  only  for  information,  but  for  its  pleas- 
urable and  soul-invigorating  tendencies.  Gleason 
has  been  decidedly  lucky,  or  rather  has  evinced 
great  judgment  in.  the  selection  of  writers  for 
the  Companion  ;  no  other  work  of  the  same  kind 
possesses  a  list  of  contributors  of  superior  talent 
to  this.  It  is  just  the  kind  of  work  for  the  fam- 
ily circle,  and  wc  have  yet  to  see  the  lady  who 
does  not  value  it  above  all  similar  publications. 
Success  attend  it. —  Weekly  Journal,  Owatonna, 
Minnesota. 


Somebody — who  pretends  to  know  all  about 
it — says  that  the  many  horrible  and  tough  sto- 
ries that  come  from  the  West,  being  located  now 
in  this  State  and  now  in  that,  are  got  up  by  wri- 
ters who  make  a  regular  trade  of  the  thing  !  It's 
too  preposterous  almost  to  believe,  but  we  know 
how  Mrs.  Radcliffe  produced  her  unearthly  ef- 
fects, and  we  cease  to  wonder.  This  is  the  age 
in  which  all  sorts  of  monstrosities,  intellectual 
as  well  as  physical,  are  allowed  a  first-rate 
chance.  And  here  in  America, — what  may  not 
be  done  in  America ! 


Then  "  little  Pic  "  is  married,  at  last !  What 
confusion  the  announcement  must  make  among 
the  many  manly  hearts  that  beat  such  tumultu- 
ous music  to  her  singing,  while  in  this  country. 
All  those  diamonds,  concealed  in  bouquets  for 
nothing  !  Carriages  and  cards  all  gone !  Pres- 
ents of  every  kind  to  no  purpose!  What  a 
hard  fate  is  not  that  of  the  infatuated  young 
man,  who  lies  abed  till  twelve,  and  go.s  to  the 
Opera  for  a  living. 


Preparations  are  being  made  abroad  for  a 
grand  reunion  of  scientific  men  from  all  parts  of 
tlie  world,  to  take  place  in  the  month  of  August ; 
and  it  is  understood,  that  in  addition  to  many  of 
the  continental  savans,  very  many  of  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Great  Britain  and  this  country  have 
enroHed  their  names:  It  is  intended  that  the 
meeting  shall  be  held  annually  in  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  world. 


John  Mitchell,  just  from  Paris,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Louis  Napoleon,  in  New  York  on 
the  15th  hist.  The  lecture  had  for  its  object  to 
show  that  Napoleon,  in  his  present  policy  as  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  is  animated  by  the  sen- 
timents to  which  his  uncle  gave  utterance  while 
a  prisoner  at  St.  Helena. 


DPSIDB  DOWN. 

To   a    careless    ami    Mipcrficinl    "1.  rrvi-r,    the 
world  of  this  diiy  seems,  Hiiro  enough,  to   bfl  111 

rnillv  I 'd   llpsidn    down.      All    the.  iHtict,    <ilu 

glefl,   UlicS,  and  ItCS  arc  mm:-lmll<  -I    in    llie    I i< -1  ■  I 
in  full  I'i.ivc,  each    pre] >i|    In     run  n     desperate 

tilt,  against  the  vain  windmills  thai  have  bo  long 
kept  the  ear  and  locked  up  the  sense  of  (ho 

world.  Nothing  is  BOttldd,  but  nil  things  BN  un- 
settled. The  clergy  assail  and  uro  [US  Ailed  ; 
physic  gets  thrusts  under-  every  rib,  especially 
under  its  folsoohoB,  in  rapid  succession  ;  m  tains 
of  education  I  hat  have  always  been  thought 
thorough]  for  the  very  good  reason  that  they 
turned  out  thorough  men,  are  hold  up  to  merci- 
less ridicule ;  all  careful  consideration  is  set 
down  as  old  fogyism  ;  ladies  skato,  row,  box, 
and  invito  the  gentlemen  to  balls  and  sloigll- 
rides ;  boys  seriously  talk  of  crowding  old  men 
oil"  the  sidewalks  into  the  street,  and  perhaps  of 
sinning  them  on  account  of  their  gray  hairs 
afterwords  ;  females  parade  the  streets  on  strikes, 
with  military  escorts  and  brassy  bands  of  music  ; 
inventors  tear  the  old  principles  in  pieces  and  ap- 
ply new  ones  in  a  new  manner;  and,  in  short, 
the  wave  of  innovation  has  suddenly  rolled  in 
with  such  force  that  it  has  ingulfed  everything. 
But  we  netd  not  despair.  There  must  needs 
be  some  little  smoke  anil  confusion  where  the 
battle  is  going  on.  Out  of  the  whole  a  beautiful 
order  will  at  length  cmorgo.  Chaos  engen- 
ders system,  because  it  teaches  men  to  be  more 
entirely  self-reliant,  and  to  find  out  and  combine 
the  elements  for  themselves.  It  is  very  natural 
that  those  who  have  noL  been  particularly  stu- 
dious of  causes  should  be  n.jt  a  little  discon- 
certed with  the  strange  effects.  But  there  is  need 
that  such  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
What  they  cannot  see  to-day,  may  become  per- 
fectly transparent  to  them  to-morrow.  They 
must  not  be  hasty,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  timid, 
on  the  other.  Meantime  the  racket  and  confu- 
sion goes  on.  Round  and  round  whirls  the 
world  of  talk  and  thought,  and  along  we  arc  all 
carried  with  it,  at  a  flying  rate  of  speed.  We 
need  not  despair  of  the  future,  however;  there 
is  more  solid  ground  than  ever  for  genuine  and 
abiding  faith  in  that  future. 


A  Liverpool  paper  says  it  is  intended  to  raise 
the  cable  at  the  Newfoundland  side,  that  being 
the  locality  where  the  fracture  is  supposed  to 
exist,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  fault  is  near  to 
the  sh(5re. 


THE  NEW  SILVER  FEVER. 

Speaking  of  the  recent  discovery  of  rich  veins 
of  silver  in  California,  the  New  York  Herald 
furnishes  some  facts  and  comments  that  are  full 
of  interest.  It  is  the  opinion  of  that  journal 
that  these  discoveries  in  California  are  calculated 
to  produce  some  effect  on  the  money  markets  of 
the  world.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Washoe 
mines  can  yield  500  tons  of  ore  a  month,  worth 
from  $2000  to  $4000  a  ton.  Scientific  meu  state 
that  the  great  silver  veins,  which  have  constituted 
the  wealth  of  Mexico  for  more  than  a  couple  of 
centuries,  pursue  a  northwesterly  course  from 
the  mining  regions  of  Mexico,  through  Arizona 
and  Sonora,  and  finally  crop  out  in  California, 
and  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  were  not  dis- 
covered and  worked  before  the  gold  mines.  Let- 
ters from  San  Francisco  describe  the  excitement 
there  as  intense  and  increasing — as  might  well 
proceed  from  a  prospect  of  a  new  staple  export, 
yielding  ©20,000,000  to  $25,000,000  a  year. 
Some  of  the  ore  has  been  sent  to  Marseilles  to 
be  smelted ;  a  few  barrels  which  were  kept  have 
been  smelted  at  the  New  York  Smelting  Com- 
pany's works,  on  Staten  Island,  and  yield  about 
$3000  of  pure  silver  to  the  ton. 


Removal. — An  advertisement  in  another  part 
of  the  "  Pictorial"  informs  our  readers  that  Wil- 
liam C.  Merriam,  whose  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  Men's  Furnishing 
Goods  has  so  long  been  located  on  the  comer  of 
Washington  and  Franklin  streets,  has  taken  the 
new  store  just  erected  on  the  same  place,  and 
associated  with  him  as  partners  Messrs.  George 
A.  Sawyer  and  Ira  C.  Gray.  The  new  fi>m 
and  new  store  together  attract  a  large  share  of 
public  attention. 


The  Louisville  papers  are  quarrelling  about 
Gazzaniga.  The  Democrat  says  she  is  fat,  chub- 
by, older  than  forty,  and  has  a  disagreeable  d  ucky 
waddle.  The  Journal,  on  the  contrary,  consid- 
ers her  a  perfect  lady,  a  great  singer,  not  fat,  and 
under  thirty. 


fc&ajjgtoe  ffiaujertngg. 

The  Providence  Evening  Pros*  colobrotes  iiH 

lii    i   l>ii  tli-diiy   annherMiry   by    an    enlargement, 
making  it  thosfzCOf  n  flrfll  class  daily  paper. 
( fol.  ( Jolt's  nistolfl  do  not  go  Off  OR  flint  as  tliey 

□god  to  ;  he  hoe  1800,000  worth    now  on   liana, 
mid  is  ri  dm  ie,"  bi 9  manufacture. 

Gov.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  has  appointed  April 
5th  as  ii  day  uf  humiliation,  fruiting  and  prayer, 
in  that   Stale. 

A  London  paper  announces  that  Piccolomini 
in  married  to  nn  [talinn  PrincOj  a  Roman  by 
birth,  and  a  rolativc  of  one  of  the  Cardinals. 

The  official  trade  Ptn< intics  of  the  Hawaiian 
kingdom,  for  the  year  Iflfio,  show  a  flourishing 
foreign  commerce. 

It  Is  stated  thai  Mr.  Perry,  the  agent  of  ihu 
committee  on  tho  Horace  Mnnn  statue,  bus  re* 
eri\  id  subscriptions  to  the  amount  ofxtcarlv  two 
thousand  dollars. 

Nothing  but  a  short  and  convenient  ferry  by 
Btoamhonl  now  intei fores  with  a  direct  line  of 
railroad  communication  between  Baltimore  and 
Cincinnati. 

Colonel  William  Sebouler  hasbeen  appointed 
Adjutanr-ticncral  of  tie- militia,  in  the  place  of 
General  R.  W.  Stone,  and  will  enter  Upon  the 
duties  ot  the  office  on  the  1st. 

The  Car-tang  and  Shaw  breach  of  promise 
case  at  St.  Louis,  i«now  progressing.  So  far  as 
heard  from,  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  depo- 
sitions had  been  presented. 

A  deceased  Italian  Prince  has  left,  in  his  will 
a  bequest  nf  three,  millions  of  scudi  for  tho  ben- 
efit of  the  Pnpe,  hut  tho  money  is  to  be  dispens- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  Kmperorof  Austria. 

The  young  wife  of  Garibaldi  lias  arrived  at 
Lucerne  in  company  with  an  adjutant  of  her  hus- 
band. The  officer,  b-ing  challenged  to  a  duel 
by  the  general,  replied  with  flight. 

The  cost  of  taking  the  United  States  census 
this  year  will  rcacli  fifteen  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  enumeration  will  exceed  thirty- 
one  millions  of  people. 

The  Superior  Court  of  New  York  has  confirm- 
ed the  award  of  the  referee  in  the  Forrest  divorce 
case,  giving  Mrs.  Forrest  $4000  a  year  alimony, 
commencing  from  about  tho  time  of  the  first 
trial. 

The  Governor  of  Marjdand  has  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, removing  Judge  Stump  from  his 
office  as  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Balti- 
more, in  Accordance  with  an  address  adopted  by 
the  legislature. 

As  a  rope  was  being  tightly  drawn  by  the  on- 
ward passage  of  a  steamboat  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
a  few  days  since,  it  slipped  gradually  over  the 
bows,  and  striking  one  of  the  deck  hands,  shot 
him  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  with  such  vio- 
lence agaiust  a  pile  of  freight  as  to  cause  his 
instant  death. 

Solouquo  is  economical  for  an  ex-emperor, 
lie  has  recently  changed  his  lodgings  in  Kings- 
ton to  save  three  dollars  a  month  in  rent.  His 
wife  does  the  family's  washing,  a  proof  that  she 
is  an  accomplished  and  worthy  lady,  able  for 
any  emergency. 

An  act  exempting  from  attachment  one  sew- 
ing machine,  of  a  value  not  exceeding  $100,  in 
actual  use  by  tbe  debtor  or  the  family  of  the 
debtor,  has  passed  both  branches  of  the  Maine 
legislature  and  received  the  approval  of  the 
governor. 

It  is  stated  that  as  soon  as  the  Spanish  troops 
gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Teiuau,  they 
made  tho  Moors  clean  the  streets  of  the  accumu- 
lated filth  of  three  centuries.  The  Providence 
Journal  asks  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  invite 
the  Spanish  army  to  New  York,  and  let  them 
try  the  same  experiment  with  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

Jorcign  Items* 


Santo*  of  ffioltt. 


Good. — At  an  agricultural  dinner,  some- 
where, the  following  toast  was  given:  "The 
Game  of  Fortune — Sim  tile  the  cards  as  you  will, 
spades  will  always  win." 


Miramon  is  not  expected  now  to  attack  Vera 
Cruz. 

The  French  array  has  been  reduced  by  150,- 
000  men. 

Savoy  is  required  by  France  for  the  security 
of  her  frontier. 

England  condemns  the  project  of  annexing 
Savoy  to  France. 

The  Moors  consider  the  Spanish  terms  of 
peace  exorbitant. 

Commander  Jarvis  had  commanded  Mb  anion 
not  lo  interfere  with  Americans. 

Miramon  is  short  of  provisi"iis  and  depending 
on  the  Havana  expedition  for  supplies. 

The  Chronicle  adheres  to  its  statement  respect- 
ing the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Austria. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  introduced  his  new 
Reform  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A  steamer  has  been  lost  between  Liverpool 
and  Cork,  with  all  on  board,  numbering  fifty  or 
more. 

The  speech  of  the  Fr.  nch  Emperor  to  the 
L  gislative  Assembly  has  caused  general  excite- 
ment throughout  Europe. 

The  British,  Spanish  and  French  ministers 
have  been  endeavoring  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  Juarez  and  Miramon. 

Carvajal,  with  two  shousand  men,  has  cut  off 
a  thousand  of  Miramon's  troops,  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  latter  with  the  capital  is  entire- 
ly cut  off. 


Pride  is  tins  (lower  that  gTOWfl  in  the  devil's 
garden. 

Men  often  blush  tO  hear  what  ibey  are  not 
ashamed  In  ml. 

More  are  dimvued  in  tin:  wiliedip  than  ill  llie 
ocean. 

lie  wlm  buys    tun    many  superfluities,  may  be 

obliged  to  self  bis  necessaries. 

Ynu  may  bind  inen'n  uoarts  with  pleaiant 
words  more  strongly  than  bulls'  home  are  hound 
with  ropes. 

Genuine  kissing  is  not  a  mere  meeting  of  tho 
lip  i :   it  is  a  contact  of  i  ouls   rather  than   of 

bodies. 

Silence  is  more  unliable,  than  false  speaking*] 
A  doe;  that  we  kuow  is  bettor  company  than  a 
niim  whoso  language  we  do  not  under  tand. 

All   mi  n  engaged  in  the  wild  and  feverish 

whirl  Of  business,  mean  to  bn  happy  just  as  BOOH 
;i  .  iliry  can  tind  (In;  leisure. 

No  other  men  are  so  intolerant  as  those  who 
have  just  reformed,  just  nH  ""  other  roads  are  no 
rough  us  those  that  have  just  been  mended. 

Those  who  move  in  the  higher  spheres  of  tbo 
world,  may  be  aptly  compared  to  those  heavenly 
bbdieS  in  tho  firmament  which  have  much  adrm-  ■ 
ration,  bur  little  or  no  rest. 

It  is  doing  some  service  to  humanity  to  arniiso 
innocently  ;  and  they  know  very  little  of  society 
who  think  we  can  bear  to  be  always  employed 
cither  in  duties  or  meditations  without  any  re- 
laxation. 


Softer'*  ©Ho* 


Drunkard's  Maxim — Let  writ  alone. 

The  greatest  Revolver  on  record — the  World. 

"  Do  you  understand  figuros]  boy?"  "  O, 
yes,  I  am  always  cutting  a  tine  one." 

The  Softer  Sex. — A  woman  is  like  tar — melt 
her,  and  she  will  take  any  form  you  please. 

A  hungry  man  docs  right  well  to  eat  the  egg; 
for  he  might  starve  before  it  pot  to  be  a  pullet. 

A  drunken  man,  in  trying  to  walk  by  a  lamp- 
post near  our  office  last  night,  made  a  decided 
hie. 

A  Word  for  the  Knights  of  tbe  Lancet — Sur- 
geons, however  sober  they  may  be,  are  always 
fond  of  their  cups. 

A  Mr.  Lyon  declined  fighting  a  duel,  and  waa 
called  a  dog  for  it.  "  Ah,  you  may  call  me 
dog,  but  a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  Lyon." 

One  would  think  that  the  musquito  means  to 
be  a  scrupulously  honest  insect — he  always  gives 
a  song  for  his  supper. 

"I  thought  you  told  me,  doctor,  that  Smith's 
fever  had  gone  off?"  "  O,  yes,  but  it  and 
Smith  went  off  together." 

Rowing  is  recommended  as  a  good  exercise 
for  those  ladies  who  wish  to  develop  the  buot. 
Why  not  call  it  a  Robust  exercise  at  once  ? 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  Great  Britain's 
poor  laws.  But  we  fear  that  there  are  a  greit 
many  laws  quite  as  poor  in  our  own  country. 

A  contemporary  thinks  "the  day  may  yet 
come  when  men  will  he  propelled  by  steam  pow- 
er, the  boilers  being  placed  in  their  coat  tail 
pockets." 


GLEASON'S   PICTOUIAL 

WEEKLY. 


This  paper  present',  every  week,  an  agreeable  mrtange 
of  the  notable  events  nud  literature  of  the  time.  1 fcs  i  ol- 
nmns  always  contain  a  goodly  stove  of  popular  Original 
Tales,  Sketches  of  Adventure  on  Sea  and  Land,  and  toctic 
GemB,  by  the 

BEST  AMERICAN  AUTHORS. 

Also  the  cream  of  domestic  and  foreign  news  !=o  condensed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  day  ;  the  whole  well  spiced  with 

WIT  AND  BXTMOB. 

In  politics,  and  upon  all  sectarian  questions,  it  is  strict- 
ly neutral.     Each  edition  id 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

with  accurate  engraving?,  by  emiucnt  arti  ts,  of  notable 
objects,  current  events  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  v. ill 
contain  views  of  ever)'  important  City,  of  edifices  of  note, 
of  all  the  principal  ships  and  steamers  of  tiic  Navj  and 
Merchant  Service;  wit;i  fine,  accurate  portraits  of  every 
great  public  character,  male  and  female. 

AN"  UNRIVALLED  CORPS  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 

are  engaged,  and  every  department  is  conducted  under 
the  most  efficient  and  perfect  system  t'lat  experience  can 
devise.  This  journal  is  priutcd  upon  fine  paper,  from 
new  and  beautiful  tj  pe. 

Terms: — Invariably  in  Advance. 

1  subscriber,   one  rear S2  00 

2  subscribers,  one  }  ear, 3  00 

4  "  "       " 5  00 

10       "         "     " iooo 

And  one  gratis  to  tbe  r-etter-up  of  a  club  of  10. 

After  a  club  of  10  has  been  *cnt,  the  getter-up  will 
have  a  right  to  add.  at  any  time,  one  or  more  subscribers 
to  his  club,  at  81,00  each. 

One  copy  of  "■  Gleason's  Pictorial  "  and  one  copy  of 
the  L'  LiTiir.ARV  QoHPANlox,  one  year,  £3,00. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  that  wishes  to 
form  a  club. 

Single  Copies,  4  Cents. 

For  sale  at  all  the  principal  Periodical  Depots  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Canadaa. 

Published  every  Saturday,  at  the  comer  of  Tremon' 
and  Urointield  Streets,  Uoston,  Mass.,  by 


F.  GLEASON. 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 
»  IN  MEMORIAL!." 


B7   M.   T.    CALDOa. 


Ay,  short  and  brief  hath  been  thy  span, 

IDs  life  hath  measured  here, 
Just  reaching  golden  age  of  man, 

Nor  losing  boyhood's  cheer. 

And  yet  who  dares  to  sigh  and  say, 

Alas,  for  Ilia  sad  fate, 
Who  saw  no  youthful  dreams  decay, 

Nor  learned -to  weep  and  wait. 

Through  youth's  delightful  fields  alone, 

Those  Fpringing  feet  have  trod, 
Undlnuned  and  clear,  that  dark  eyo  shone, 

Till  hid  beneath  the  sod. 

Thp  bitter  lessons  Time  must  bring, 

The  losses,  pain,  and  care, 
His  free  joung  spirit  shall  not  wring, 

Nor  weary  burden  bear. 

Then  smooth  above  the  cold  white  brow, 

Thofe  stirless  raven  locks, 
Content  to  know  his  bark  is  now 

Moored  safe  from  mortal  shocks. 

Who  dnres  to  sigh  that  earthly  gleams 

IUve  closed  upon  his  sight, 
Who  henceforth  walks  by  living  streams  _ 

In  bowers  of  living  light? 

How  po'-r  the  proudest  life  estate 

He  haply  might  have  gained, 
To  the  broad  fields.  Death's  pearly  gated 

Unveils  to  the  unstained. 

Nay  then,  Bend  back  the  flowing  tears, 

Mourn  not  the  early  dead, 
He  hath  escaped  life's  grief  and  fears, 

Through  heavenly  pastures  led. 

Written  for  Gleason's  Pictorial. 

MRS.  PERIWINKLE'S  PARTY. 


BY    CAROLINE    F.    PP.  EST  ON. 


"  You  never  hecrd  about  that  great  party  I 
give,  Amanda  Jane,"  said  Mis.  Periwinkle. 
"  I  thought  you  hadn't.  Well,  it  must  be  nigh 
onto  twenty-nine  years  ago.  I  wasn't  quite  so 
old  then  as  I  am  now,  and  was  kind  of  ambi- 
tious to  hold  up  my  head  as  high  as  my  neigh- 
bors. So  says  I  to  Mr.  Periwinkle  ono  day, 
*  Them  Jones's  have  been  givin'  a  party.' 
(  Well/  says  your  uncle  {ho  was  a  dreadful  slow 
man,)  '  that  ain't  no  news  as  I'm  aware  of.' 
-  Then/  says  I  insinivatin'  like,  '  don't  you  think 
we'd  better  give  one  too,  Mr.  Periwinkle'?" 

"  You'd  orter  have  seen  tho  man  jump.  Ho 
was  so  surprised. 

« '  Why,  Betsy/  says  he, '  you're  gettin'  crazy, 
ain't  you  V 

"  '  Not  as  I'm  aware  of/  says  I,  a  little  riled. 
"  '  Where's  the  necessity  V  says  lie. 
"  '  I  went  on  to  tell  him  we'd  orter  be  as  fash- 
ionable as  our  neighbors,  and  that  it  was  a  duty 
we  owed  to  society,  and  so  on  till  at  last  he  give 
in,  and  said  we  might  have  it. 

"  1  was  tickled,  I  tell  you,  when  he  said  that, 
and  the  next  day  I  got  the  schoolmaster  to  come 
over  and  write  some  invites  for  me.  They  was 
written  so  fashion : 

"  'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Periwinkle  will  give  a  party 
on  Thursday  evening,  and  solicit  the  favor  of 
your  company  on  the  occasion.' 

"  There  was  some  trouble  about  deciding  who 
to  invite.  However,  I  concluded  at  last  to  in- 
vite my  particular  friends  and  likewise  my  par- 
ticular enemies;  the  first  because  I  wanted  to 
see  'em,  and  the  second  because  I  wanted  to  see 
'em  turn  green  with  envy  and  jealousy  of  ray 
superior  fashiouableness.  There  was  the  old 
maid,  Matilda  Higgins,  with  her  long  yellow 
corkscrew  curls,  that  she  had  been  settin'  as 
baits  to  trap  a  husband  with  for  I  don't  know 
how  many  years.  (She  once  tried  to  catch  your 
uncle  Periwinkle,  but  when  he  chose  me  instead, 
she  began  to  hate  me  like  pizen,  and  has  ever 
since.)  Of  course  I  must  invite  her.  Then 
there  was  them  Joneses,  I  never  thought  much 
of  them  any  way,  but  I  thought  I'd  ask  them 
just  so's  to  let  'em  see  that  I  could  give  a  fash- 
ionable party  as  well  as  anybody.  They  used  to 
give  themselves  airs,  and  give  out  that  their  fam- 
ily was  awful  ancient ;  I  calc'late  they  thought 
Adam's  last  name  was  Jones.  However,  I  can't 
dwell  too  much  on  them  at  present,  or  I  never 
shall  get  through  my  account  of  the  party. 

"  Well,  I  sent  right  over  and  engaged  Phehe 
Ann  Wilkins  to  come  and  help  me  about  mak- 
ing cake  and  things  for  the  party.  Such  sights 
of  sugar  and  butter  as  it  took,  you  never  did  see. 
Por  you  know  I  was  determined  to  have  enough 
of  everything.  I  wasn't  going  to  have  folks  go 
off  and  say  I  had  a  mean  entertainment.     But 


it  did  frighten  me  a  little  to  tliink  how  much  it 
all  cost.  T  just  give  a  hint  to  the  storekeeper 
that  if  it  was  just  as  well  I'd  wuit  and  pay  him 
after  the  party,  for  I  was  afcard — Mr.  Periwinkle 
was  a  savin'  sort  of  a  creetur,  and  between  you 
and  me,  a  little  tight — I  was  afeard/as  I  was 
sayin',  that  he'd  get  alarmed,  and  wouldn't  let 
rac  have  the  party  after  all,  which  would  have 
made  the  whole  town  talk.  The  shopkeeper 
didn't  make  no  objection,  as  he  knew  we  was 
good  for  the  amount. 

"  Well,  we  was  in  a  complete  stew  gettin' 
things  ready  fur  the  great  occasion.  Mr.  Peri- 
winkle kept  out  of  the  way  pretty  much,  for 
which  I  was  very  glad,  for  I  wanted  to  have  full 
swing. 

"  There  was  one  thing  that  I  was  going  to 
have  the  start  of  the  Joneses  in,  and  that  was  in 
having  ice-cream.  In  them  times,  Amanda 
Jane,  it  wasn't  much  known  in  the  country,  and 
to  tell  you  the  truth  I  hadn't  never  eaten  none 
myself.  But  I  had  a  recipe  for  it,  or  used  to 
have,  that  was  given  me  by  a  city  lady,  and  I 
thought  Phebe  Ann  and  I  could  manage  to 
make  it  some  way,  and  even  if  it  wasn't  very 
nice,  the  company  wouldn't  never  know  the  dif- 
ference. Come  to  look  for  the  recipe  I  couldn't 
find  the  whole  on't.  Part  of  it  was  tore  off",  and 
the  rest  wasn't  of  much  use.  However,  I  thought 
I'd  make  a  desp'rate  effort,  and  make  it  without 
any  recipe.  So  I  got  some  ice,  and  chopped  it 
up  in  the  chop  ping- tray,  and  then  poured  in 
some  cream  and  sugar.  The  ice  wasn't  very 
fine,  but  still  it  tasted  tolerable  good,  so  I  put  if 
away  in  a  cool  place — this  was  the  afternoon  be- 
fore the  party — and  waited  till  I  wanted  to  use 
it. 

"Well,  I  ain't  goin'  to  tire  you  out  with  all 
the  partikclcrs  of  my  gettin'  ready  for  the  party. 
You  may  be  pretty  sure  of  one  thing  though, 
that  Phcbc  Ann  and  I  were  considerably  tuck- 
ered out  when  the  time  came,  and  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  being  fashionable,  we'd  rather  have 
gone  to  bed  and  to  sleep  than  have  sot  up  for  the 
party.  When  I  went  to  dress  I  remember  my 
face  looked  like  a  biled  lobster,  it  was  so  red 
with  being  over  the  cooking-stove  all  day  ; — 
Phebe,  her's  looked  just  about  the  same,  but 
there  wasn't  no  help  for  it,  but  to  wait  for  the 
company  to  come. 

"The  company  began  to  come  pretty  early. 
You  see  parties  warn't  so  common  then  as  they 
are  now.     I  mean  fashionable  parties  like  ours. 

"  The  very  first  one  to  come  was  Matilda 
Higgins.  She  was  dressed  out  in  a  green  silk 
dress  that  I  thought  was  new  at  first,  and 
couldn't  help  wondcrin'  how  the  critter  could 
afford  it.  Ou  lookin'  closer,  I  suspieioncd  that 
it  was  only  her  old  liglit  silk,  that  she'd  had  for 
I  don't  know  how  many  years,  dyed  green.  She 
had  some  long  dangling  ear-rings  that  she  bought 
of  a  pedler  that  was  round  a  week  before,  and 
her  curls  was  stirrer  than  ever.  I  s'pose  she 
thought  she  looked  about  as  elegant  as  anybody, 
for  sho  tossed  her  bead  as  if  she  felt  her  oats. 

"  Next  came  the  Joneses.  There  was  Mrs. 
Jones,  and  the  three  Jones  gals,  Meliudy,  Sera- 
pbiny,  and  Sophronisby.  They  was  all  fat, 
dowdy  lookin'  things,  and  didn't  appear  at  all 
genteel.  But,  law  me,  if  anybody'd  a  told  Mrs. 
Jones  so,  she'd  have  been  as  mad  as  our  old  dog 
Towser  in  dog-days.  Well,  next  in  order  came 
the  minister  and  his  wife,  the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holden.  Mrs.  Holden  had  on  a  small  figgered 
calikcr,  very  pretty  to  look  at,  but  cheap.  But 
it  was  all  she  could  afford,  poor  thing,  for  her 
husband  didn't  get  any  great  of  a  salary,  and  had 
half-a-dozen  children  to  feed  and  clothe.  Then 
there  was  Mr.  Boggs  the  lawyer,  and  his  wife. 
Mr.  Boggs  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  withva  pair  of 
spectacles  on.  He  looked  all  the  time  very  dig- 
nified and  majestic,  as  if  he  felt  above  all  the 
folks  about  him,  and  so  be  might  be  one  way, 
for  he  was  six  foot  two,  and  brushed  his  hair 
straight  up,  so  as  to  make  him  about  a  couple  of 
inches  taller. 

"  If  I  undertook  to  tell  you  all  that  was  there 
it  would  take  me  all  night.  So  I'll  just  say  in 
gineral  tarms  that  there  was  about  sixty  present. 
Anyway,  they  filled  our~  rooms  up  so  that  it 
wasn't  very  comfortable  gettin'  round.  As  for 
Mr.  Periwinkle,  he  was  dressed  out  in  the  long- 
tailed  blue  with  brass  buttons  that  he  used  to 
wear  when  he  was  corporal  of  the  milishy. 

"About  nine  o'clock  I  went  with  Phebe  Ann 
to  get  the  provisions-  to  pass  round.  Fust  the 
different  kinds  of  cake.  The  way  some  of  them 
people  ate  was  a  caution,  I  tell  you.  There  was 
Mrs.  Bascom  I  caught  slily  putting  one  piece  of 
cake  into  her  pocket  while  she  helped  herself  to 


another.  I  began  to  be  alarmed  for  fear  the  cake 
would  give  out,  so  I  thought  I  would  hurry  on 
the  other  things. 

"Last  of  all  came  the  ice-cream.  I  wanted 
to  take  'em  by  surprise,  you  know.  I  was  de- 
termined to  let  'em  see  that  the  Periwinkles  un- 
derstood how  to  do  things  in  style.  I  just  tasted 
the  ice-cream,  but  it  didn't  seem  quite  sweet 
enough,  so  I  put  in  about  a  pound  or  two  of 
white  sugar,  and  stirred  it  up.  Then  I  put  it 
into  saucers,  and  sent  Phebe  Aun  to  pass  it 
round. 

"  'La  me/  said  Mrs.  Jones,  quite  took  down 
as  I  knew  she  would  be,  '  What's  that  V* 

" '  That  is  ice-cream,'  said  I,  '  I  suppose 
you've  seen  it  before.' 

"  '  O  yes/  said  she,  'of  course.'  I  knew  the 
critter  hadn't,  but  she  was  too  proud  to  say  so. 
'  Only  it  don't  look  exactly  like  what  I've  tasted 
afore.' 

"Then  the  company  began  to  taste  the  ice- 
cream, but,  would  you  believe  it,  they  all  began 
to  make  up  faces,  as  if  they  didn[t  like  it. 

"  '  They  ain't  used  to  it,'  I  thought,  but  I  con- 
cluded to  ta^te  it  myself,  and,  good  gracious  ! 
what  do  you  s'pose  I'd  done  '?  What  I'd  put  in 
for  white  sugar  turned  out  to  be  salt,  and  the 
ice-cream  tasted  as  salt  as  the  oceau.  I  felt 
ready  to  cry,  after  all  the  expense  and  trouble 
I'd  been  at,  to  have  it  all  spiled.  So  I  just 
apologized  us  well  as  I  could,  and  got  Puebe 
Ann  to  take  it  off.  I  saw  ihat  hateful  Matilda 
Higgins  smiliu'  as  I  passed  by,  and  I  wasn't  at 
all  sony  when  Phebe  Ann  happened  to  slip  just 
as  she  passed  the  old  maid,  and  spilt  the  whole 
of  the  cream  in  her  lap.  Lawful  suz,  you'd 
orter  have  heard  that  critter  squeal.  She  did 
look  a  sight,  to  be  sure,  with  her  dress  all  kivered 
with,  the  hateful  stuff. 

"  Well,  the  party  didn't  last  much  longer,  and 
I  was  glad  of  it.  I  felt  so  disappinted  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do. 

"  Next  day  a  boy  came  up  to  the  door  with  a 
note  that  was  superscribed  to  me.  It  was  from 
Matilda  Higgins,  and  was  as  toilers  ; 

"  'Mrs.  Pekiwinkle  :  Ma'am, — At  your 
party  last  night  my  beautiful  new  silk  dress  was 
spoiled  by  the  carelessness  of  your  help.  As  I 
can't  afford  to  buy  new  silk  dresses  every  day,  I 
think  it  only  right  for  you  to  get  me  a  new  one. 
'  Yours  to  command, 

'  Matilda  Higgins. 

'P.  S.  Tho  dress  cost  a  dollar  a  yard,  and 
there  were  twelve  yards  in  it.  I'll  throw  in  the 
making,  and  call  it  twelve  dollars.' 

"  This  made  me  mad,  and  I  sot  right  down 
and  writ  the  follerin'  answer : 

"'Miss  Matilda  Higgins:  I  happen  to 
know  that  your  new  dress  was  only  an  old  one 
dyed.  As  you've  had  twenty  or  thirty  years' 
use  of  it,  it  can't  be  worth  more'n  half  a  dollar. 
If  that'll  satisfy  you,  I'll  send  it  by  Mr.  Peri- 
winkle to-morrow. 

'Betsy  Periwinkle.' 

"  Miss  Higgins  never  sent  for  the  half  dellar. 
I  guess  she  was  so  mortified  to  thiok  I  knew 
about  her  dress  being  dyed,  she  was  ashamed  to. 
But  would  you  believe  it,  the  critter  had  it  dyed 
blue  tho  next  year,  and  passed  it  off  again  as 
new." 

NIGHT  HATH  ITS  SONGS. 
Have  you  never  stood  by  toe  sea  at  night  and 
heard  God's  glories  ?  Or  have  you  never  risen 
from  your  couch  and  thrown  up  the  window  of 
your  chamber  and  listened  ?  Listened  to  what  ? 
Silence,  save  now  and  then  a  murmuring  sound, 
which  seems  sweet  music  then.  And  have  you 
not  fancied  that  you  heard  the  harp  of  God  in 
Heaven  '.'  Did  you  not  conceive  that  yon'  stars, 
that  those  eyes  of  God  lookiug  down  on  you, 
weie  also  mouths  of  sung — that  every  star  was 
singing  God's  glory,  singing  as  it  shone  its 
Almighty  Maker,  and  his  lawful,  well  deserved 
praise  1  Night  hath  its  songs.  We  do  not  need 
much  poetry  in  our  spirit  to  catch  the  song  of 
'night,  and  hear  the  spheres  as  they  chant  praises 
wnich  are  bound  to  the  ear — the  praise  of  the 
mighty  God,  who  bears  up  the  unpillared  arch 
of  Heaven,  and  moves  the  stars  in  their  courses. 

©icftinsoti  &£pe  jFoitn&rg, 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

PRINTING  OFFICES  supplied  with  complete 
outfits,  or  replenished,  at  short  notice,  and  on  liberal 
terms,,  cash  or  credit.  Whether  for  Book,  Newspaper, 
or  Jobbing  purposes,  notaing  of  the  kind  is  superior  to 
the  type  cast  at  this  Foundry. 

SPECIMEN  BOOKS,  showing  sizes  aud  prices 
of  Job  Founts,  Sec,  furnished  gratis  to. applicants  wish- 
ing to  make  selections. 

EL.ECTK.OTYPING.    Wood  Cuts,  Headings  for 

Newspapers,  &c,  done  in  the  best  manner,  at  low  rates. 

PHELPS  &  D ALTON, 

March  17— 4w.  No.  52  Washington  Street. 


THE  SAILOR  IN  COURT. 


Examination  of  the  mate  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  a  case  for  damage  in  consequence  of 
being  run  foul  of  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  iu  the 
Downs. 

"  You  have  already  stated  that  the  wind  shift- 
ed in  the  evening.  What  time  did  the  wind 
shift  <" 

"  The  latter  part  of  the  dog-watch,"  replied 
the  witness. 

u  I  ask  not  during  which  dog's  watch  it  was1 ; 
my  question  refers  to  time.  What  hour  was  it 
when  the  wind  shifted  '." 

"About  three  bells." 

"  Three  o'clock,  eh  ?" 

"  I  never  said  three  o'clock,"  returned  the  wit- 
ness, marking  the  lawyer's  mistake,  "  I  said 
three  bells — half  past  five,  in  the  four-to-six 
watch." 

"  Three  bells.  Half  past  five — four-to-six," 
iterated  Waddy.  "  What  a  precise  specification 
of  time.  Well,  then,  sir,  at  tliree  bells — how 
was  the  weather  then  V 

"  Greasy  looking  at  the  sow-west.  San,  too, 
looked -wild  and  watery*.  Any  one  with  half  an 
eye  could  a-seed  a  breeze  was  a  brewin'." 

"  When  tho  Lady  Elizabeth  cast  anchor,  did 
she  take  up  a  position  properly  apart  from  the 
Prince  of  Wales  >" 

"  She  did  not,  but — " 

"  Come,  no  buts,  sir — answer  the  question  di- 
rect." 

"  Well,  then,  I  says,  when  one  takes  into  ac- 
count the  sarc  urn  stances  as  might  deceive  the 
best  man  in  taking  up  a  distance,  I  must  say  as 
the  bark  might  'ave  taken  up  a  worse  berth." 

"In  what  way  could  that  deception  arise  V 

"  From  the  buoy  not  watching  at  the  time." 

"  The  boy  not  watching  at  the  time — lazy 
dog — tho  murder's  coming  out,"  said  Waddy 
exultingly ;  and  then  desiring  the  witness  to  re- 
ply direct  to  the  next  question  he  was  about  to 
put  to  him,  and  above  all  to  beware  of  prevari- 
cation, ho  thus  proceeded  :  "I  ask  you,  sir,  as 
a  seaman,  on  your  oath,  would  matters  have 
gone  the  wrong  way  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  there  been  a  proper  watch  on  deck  V* 

The  absurdity  of  this  question,  added  to  the 
pompous  declamatory  tone  iu  which  it  was  de- 
livered, excited  so  much  noise  and  mirth  among 
the  nautical  portion  of  the  audience,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  eject  from  the  court,  a  couple  of 
Sunderland  "skippers."  Upon  the  restoration 
of  order,  and  the  repetition  of  the  question,  the 
witness  replied  :  "  There  was  a  watch  upon  the 
deck." 

"  My  Lud,"  said  Waddy,  turning  to  the  bench, 
"this  is  positively  the  grossest  case  of  prevari- 
cation I  ever  met  with.  Do  you  persist  in  swear- 
ing," he  continued,  interrogating  the  witness, 
"  that  a  proper  watch  had  been  on  deck  when 
the  wind  sliifted  V 

"  I  do,"  replied  the  mate  in  an  emphatic  tone. 

"  Come  you  here,  sir,  to  insult  common  sense? 
Is  it  possible  you  have  effrontery  enough  to  tell 
those  intelligent  gentlemen  [pointing  to  the 
jury]  that  in  a  vessel  situated  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was — bad  weather  coming  on  withal — the 
watch  should  have  devolved  upon  a  dumb  ani- 
mal V 

The  witness  looked  blank. 

"  Do  you  hear  ?"  vociferated  the  bully. 

"  I  doesn't  understand  you,"  replied  the  depo- 
nent with  perfect  composure. 

The  question  was  now  shaped  anew. 

"  I  ask  you,  sir,  whether  it  was  fitting  to  en- 
trust a  vessel  exposed  to  the  elements,  as  well  as 
the  privateers  of  the  enemy,  to  the  vigilance  of 
a  dumb  animal,  a  dog  V 

"  There  was  never  a  dog  on  board,"  said  the 
witness  bluntly. 

"And  yet,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  witness 
has  had  the  audacity  to  assert  upon  oath,  that 
the  wind  shifted  in  the  latter  part  'of  the  Dog's 
Watch." 

"Bill,  let's  bolt,"  said  an  auditor  to  a  brother 
tar,  in  the  rear  of  the  court.  "  By  the  Lord 
Harry,  there's  no  standing  that  squinting  beg- 
gar's lubberly  lip." 

The  judge  already  decided  that  the  witness 
was  bound  to  state  distinctly  the  description  of 
the  watch  which  Had  been  left  on  deck.  The 
witness  said: — "James  Thomson,  my  lord,  had 
charge  of  the  deck,  during- the  whole  of  the  four- 
to-six  watch.  A  better  seaman  never  puddened 
an  anchor,  hauled  out  a  weather  earing,  or  took 
lead  or  helm  in  hand." 
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"Then  how  comes  it,"  asked  tho  luwyor  of 
tho  witness,  "  thai  Ellin  mosl  oxcallant  seumon 
was uol  as  compotonl  to  proven!  tho  Lwulj  Ell«- 
abotli  running  aboard  of  the  Prince  of  Wale   b 

the  bov  of  whom  you  so  much  boost  1  | ie 

bral  of  his'  own,"]  added  Waddj  asido  to  tho 
jury. 

The  wltuosfl  not  appearing  i<>  comprohond  tho 
question,  tho  judge  diroctod  Waddy  to  repeal  it, 

"  I  ask  the  witness,  my  Lad,  if  tho  boy,  whoso 
dexterity  In  taking  up  a  dUttanco  ho  bo  mucli 
extols,  run M  have  prevented  the  dnugorous 
proximity  of  tho  Dadj  n/Hisabotli  to  tho  Prince 
of  Wales — why,  thon,  I  ask  as  a  more  matter  of 
precaution,  was  not  this  matohlosB,  quick  sighted 
lad  put  "ii  watch  i" 

Tho  mate  remained  mute. 

"  Put  it  in  ire  directly,  Mr.  Waddy,"  said  thu 
judgo.     WniMy  bowed  to  tho  bench. 

"  Why  was  not  the  boy  put  on  tho  watch  '" 

"Booaueo  'twauntcd  bloedihg,"  wns  thoroply. 

"  Hail  you  a  surgeon  iii  the  ship  ?" 

At  this  quostion,  tho  assumed  gravity  of  tho 
witness  was  put  to  tost.  It  was  with  difficulty 
ho  rotriiiiu'd  tVom  Laughing  aloud — ho  however 
replied  in  tho  negative. 

"No  Burgeon  in  tho  ship  V 

"  -Surtiuly  not." 

"  Thon  how,  sir,  can  you  tnko  upon  yourself 
to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  medical  point  ?  Pray, 
sir,  have  you  made  physic  ua  woll  as  seamanship 
your  study  V 

"  Can't  abide  physic,  never  took  a  doso  in  my 
life." 

"Thon  upon  what  grounds  do  you  assert  that 
the  hoy  wanted  bleeding?" 

"  Because  'twas  full  of  water." 

"  Gracious  heavens  !"  exclaimed  Waddy,  with 
extended  arras 

"  Was  there  over  an  instance  of  greater  igno- 
rance betrayed !  My  lud,  the-  jury  nevor  can 
receive  such  testimony.  Who  ever  heard  of  re- 
sorting to  depletion  in  a  dropsical  case  V 

"I  say  it  again,"  said  the  witness,  looking 
Waddy  full  in  the  face,  "the  buoy  wanted  tap- 
ping." 

"  Never,  never,  was  there  an  instance  of  grosser 
prevarication  !  Note  this,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
he  first  swears  that  the  boy  wauts  bleeding,  and 
now  that  ho  finds  himself  in  error,  he  turns  from 
the  operation  of  bleeding  to  that  of  tapping." 

"  Well,  I  say  so  siill — bleeding  is  just  as 
proper  a  term  as  tapping — take  the  turns  out 
that  if  you  can,"  said  the  mate  in  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance." 

"  I  can't  suffer  jou  to  be  insolent  to  counsel," 
said  the  judge,  addressing  the  witness  in  a  per- 
emptory tone. 

"I'm  not  insolent,  my  lord ;  but  Where's  the 
man,  my  lord,  as  can  bear  to  be  bullied  and 
badgered  hy  a  lubberly  lawyer  as  doesn't  know 
the  main-brace  from  the  captain's  breeches?" 

Tliis  burst  of  offended,  feeling  excited  in  the 
court  a  sensation  not  to  be  described.  The  sons 
of  the  sea  were  seen  rubbing  their  huge  hands 
with  glee  and  delight,  while  expressions  of  sur- 
prise, and  scowls  of  indignation  betrayed  them- 
selves in  the  tell-tale  features  of  the  members  of 
tho  bar. 

EEMOYAL  AND  OOPABTNEBSHIPl 


WIvLLIAM  C.  MERRIAM, 

Takes  pleasure  in  informing  his  friends  and  the  public 
that  he  has  removed  to  his  New  Store,  on  the  site  of  his 
old  one, 

Corner  of  "Washington  and  Franklin  Sbs., 

aud  has  associated  with  him  as  partners,  George  A. 

Sawyer,  aud  Ira  C.  Gray.     The  style  of  the  firm  to  be 

MERRIAM,  SAWYER  &  CO. 


M.  S.  &  Co.  are  prepared  to  offer  a  fresh  and  desirable 
Stock  of 

Men's  Furnishing  Goods, 

and  sell  them  at  as  low  prices  as  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
quality  and  style  considered.  Particular  attention  is 
invited  to  the  full  and  superior  assortment  of 

posters,  ffilofa*, 

FRENCH      SHIRT     FRONTS, 
UNDER-GARMEXTS, 

LINEN  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS, &c  ,&c. 

In  our  Shirt  Department  we  have  increased  facilities, 
and  promise  all  who  favor  us  with  their  orders  entire 
satisfaction,  as  regards  fit,  quality  of  materials  and 
work.  Our  business  will  be  conducted  on  the  ONE 
PRICE  system,  from  which  there  will  bo  no  deviation. 
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"  An  important  geographical  problem  re- 
mains to  be  solved."— [N.  Y.  Spectator. 


FOURTH  THOUSAND  WOW  FEINTING. 


DR.  HAYES'S 
ARCTIC  BOAT  JOURNEY, 

IN   1854. 


The  Publishers  are  now  printing  the  FOURTH 
THOUSAND  of  Dr.  Haters  Interesting  book,  and 
solicit  orders  from  the  trade  for  the  same.-  The  extend- 
ed notices  of  the  leading  journals  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  liberal  extracts  from  the  boott,  testify  to  the 
interest  in  Arctic  Navigation. 


A  "  twice  told  tale"  may  be  worth  hearing  or  reading 
if  the  subject  be  interesting  and  the  style  good  Such 
is  the  cise  with  this  book  of  Arctic  travel.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  matter  here  is  twice  told— only  in 
ihis  day  of  Arctic  knowledge  every  book  on  Arctic  trav- 
els caunot  be  read,  and  it  is  well  to  know  which  are 
worth  reading.—  N.  Y.  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

The  book  is  desirable  for  its  spirited  pictures  of  life 
and  adventure  among  the  Esquimaux. — Providence  Pvst. 

The  precise  position  of  Arctic  Discovery  at  the  present 
time  is  admirably  shown  by  the  excellent  chart  of  the 
regions  on  every  side  of  the  Pole. — Daily  Advertiser. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  readable  volumes  that  wc  have 
examined  for  a  long  time. —  Congrcgattonalist. 

The  thrilling  adventures  and  terrible  sufferings  en- 
countered in  this  journey  are  recorded  in  a  graphic 
style,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  all  who  have  read  Dr. 
Kane's  Arctic  Expedition. — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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GREAT    IMPROVEMENT 

—  IS  — 

COOKING  -  RANGES ! 


The  subscribers  would  inform  their  friends  that  they 
have  recently  made  important  improvements  in  their 
Kanges,  by  which  the  Oven  is  made  to  bake  as  quickly, 
and  with  as  little  fuel,  as  a  etove-oven  of  the  same  size. 

These  improvements  may  be  added  to  any  of  our  Old 
Pattern  Ranges  now  in  use.  We  have  already  altered 
many  of  them  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  parties 
using  them. 

The  public  are  requested  to  call  at  our  establishment 
and  examine  THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  ASSORTMENT 
OF  RANGES  TO  BE  POUND  IN  TOTS  CITY. 

Among  these  are  our  BACK  OVEN,  SIDE  OVEN,  and 
ELEVATED  DOUBLE-OVEN  RANGES— the  latter  so 
arranged  that  either  oven  may  be  used  separately,  or 
both  together. 

We  also  ma^facture  and  sell  the  well-known  MAGEE 
HOT-AIR  FURNACES,  both  Brick  and  Portable. 


MOSES    POND    &    CO., 

MARBLE  FnOKT   WAREHOUSE, 

79  AND  81  BliACKSTONE  ST.,   BOSTON. 

March  31.  -  4w 


litiKTLUJVIUiVN    HATS! 

FASHIONS    POU    SPRING, 

!  8G.fr. 

A.  N.  COOE  .V'  CO., 

An-  now  prcparod   to  hirnlsU  thg(t  Patrons  with 

MOLESKIN    EATS 

OB  El  GUI  ;  n  i,k,  OV  A9SHM0AN  MANUffAOIl  MI 

—    Al.tO  — 

Just  Ilocoivod  por  Pftokot  "  Geranium," 

A".    [KV0I0I  OV 

Jlvcnrl)  ittolrshin  f}ats, 

01'    lllli    VKI1V    HNBSI    QUALITY, 


A.  IV.  COOK  &  CO., 

IS   AND    17    COURT    STREET,    BOSTON. 
M b  SI  2w. 


SIMIWS  SEWING-llACIIim 

Prices  reduced  to  $50,  $75,  $00,  and  $100. 

Tin;  plain   reason  why  Slngor'e  Sewing- JlochlnQS  havn 

alwayH  sold  readily  fit  a  higher   overage   price    than    any 

other,  is  that  they  are  bettor,  more  durable,  more  relia- 
ble, capable  of  lining  a  much  gronter  variety  of  work, 
fun!  earning  more  money.  Long-continued  popularity  Is 
proof  of  sterling  merit.  In  the  purdiaiio  of  what  are 
called  cheap  Sowing-Machine*,  thousands  have  been  de- 
ceived and  disappointed,  but  with  Singur'H  Machines 
there  la  never  any  failure  or  mistake. 

Singer's  New  Family  Sewing-Machine, 
the  price  of  which  is  only  ©60,  is  a  light  and  elegantly 
decorated  Machine,  capable  of  performing,  in  the  bent 
style,  all  the  sewing  of  a  private  family.  It  has  secured 
a  great  reputation  during  the  few  months  since  it  was 
first  offered  to  the  public. 

Singer's  Transverse  Shuttle-Machine, 
to  be  sold  at  $76,  is  a  machine  entirely  new  in  its  ar- 
rangement; it  is  very  beautiful,  moves  rapidly  and  very 
easily,  and,  for  family  use  and  light  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, is  the  very  best  and  cheapest  M.ichine  ever  offered 
to  the  public.  These  Machines  are  being  increased  in 
number  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
them  cannot  be  fully  supplied 

Singer's  'No.  1  Shuttle-Machine, 

formerly  sold  at  $135,  but  now  reduced  to  $90,  ia  too 

well  known  all  over  the  world  to  need  any  description. 

Every  sort  of  work,  coarse  or  fine,  can  be  done  with  it. 

Singer's  No.  2  Shuttle-Machine. 

This  is  the  favorite  manufacturing  machine  every- 
where. The  sbie  of  the  machine  gives  ample  space  for 
almost  every  description  of  work,  which,  together  with 
its  admirable  working  qualities,  gives  it  a  decided  advan- 
tage.    Price,  with  table  complete,  $100. 

All  of  Singer's  Machines  make  the  interlocked  stitch 
with  two  threads,  which  is  the  best  stitch  known.  Ev- 
ery person  desiring  to  procure  full  and  reliable  informa- 
tion about  Sewing  Machines,  their  sizes,  prices,  working 
capacities,  and  the  best  methods  of  purchasing,  can  ob- 
tain it  by  sending  for  a  copy  of  J.  M.  Singer  If  Co.'s  Ga- 
zette, which  is  a  beautiful  pictorial  paper,  entirely  devo- 
ted to  the  subject.  It  will  be  supjdled  gratis. 
I.  M.  SISTGEK  &  CO., 

458  Broadway,  New  York. 
B.  TROTT,  Agent,  No.  G9  Hanover  Street,  Boston. 

March  3,  1860.  13w 


LOCKWOOD,  LUMB  &  CO., 

PLUMBERS, 

NO.  48  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Directly  opposite  the  Franklin  Statue. 
Feb.  25.  tf 

FAIRBANKS' 

STANDARD  PLATFORM  AND  COUNTER 

SCALES. 


THE  MOST  ACCUSATE, 

Durable   a?jd    Convenient 

SCALES  MAITOFACTTTKED. 

FAIRBANKS  &  BROWN, 

March  10-Ow  34,  K1LBY   ST.,  BOSTON. 


SIIIIIIFIILA,  Oil  RING'S  EVIL 


2  'XJv        ''■  ■'  ''""  HI Id '"  pi  Ion 

ty    Jx       ":  ll"'  ''"  '■'''  ''■''  v':i'h  'i'"    """'  bo 
M  ^wVf      oomaa  rltjatod,  woftk  and  i Doing 

jj      MS       /In  M."  cln-iili.fi. 

J^^^^  body,  and  may  bunt  out  In  dl in 

W  any  part  of  it    N<.  organ  i«  tea  from 

Itiattaclu,  dotui  UioraoiM  rrhlobltina]  aotdutKO    Tl"' 

i  orofuloui  total  i    mi  loui  Ij  oau  i  J  bj  tu  [&1 

Ion  living,  dlaordonid  or  unhealthy  food,  Impure  air, 
mill  and  filthy  anbli  ,  the  dopronilng  vIoar,  and,  ibora 
all,  by  tho  voneroal  Inibotlon.  Whaterot  bo  IU  origin, 
It  in  hereditary  In  tho  constitution,  deKaudtag  "from 
parent!  to  oblldren  onto  tho  third  and  fburtb  genera- 
tion;" Indeed,  Itieemitoba  tin*  rod  <>(  Sim  who  says,  "  I 
win  vhit,  the  loianltlej  of  the  mtben  upon  their  chll- 
Iren  " 

If"  effeoti  001 ince  bydopoittlon  from  tho  blood  of 

oorruptor  uloorouo  matter,  whiohi  ta   the  lunge,  liver, 

and  internal  organe, medtuberelaij  In  thoguindfl, 

evrelllnge;  aud  on  tho  eurfluse,  eruptlone  or'wree.  TitU 
(but  oorruptlon,  irhloh  gmdori  ta  tho  blood,  depreeeeg 
the  onerglee  of  life,  so  tbateorofulocu  oomtltntlone  not 
only  miifcr  from  sorofuloui  complalnte,  but  they  have 

far  le«H  power  to  wlthr-tund  tin;  !il.l.ii'ko'.r  othur  •Hi<-iwh  ; 

eoneequenUy,  voet  aumbora  perbb  by  dleorden  ffbioh, 
although  not  BcrofnJouB  ta  their  nature,  are  etUl  ren- 
dered fatal  by  thin  taint  In  tho  system.  Mont  of  the 
couflumptlon  which  decimates  the  huumn  aunJly  lum  lt« 
oriniii  directly  In  thlH  ucrofulou»  contaoilnntlon ;  and 
many  destructive  diseases  of  the  livi-r,  kidney  h,  brain, 
and,  Indeed,  of  nil  tho  organs,  arise  from  or  are  aggrava- 
ted by  tho  cjinic  cause. 

One  qii-rter  of  nil  our  people  nro  Rcrofulous;  thiir 
peraoos  lira  invaded  by  this  lurking  Infection,  and  tbelr 
health  1b  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  It  from  the  sys- 
tem we  must  renovate  the  blood  by  nn  alterative  medi- 
cine, and  Invigorate  it  by  healthy  food  aud  exercise, 
Such  a  medicine  we  supply  in 

AVER'S  COMPOUND  EXTRACT  OF 
SARSAPARILLA, 

the  most  efiectual  remedy  which  the  medical  ekill  of  our 
times  can  devise  for  this  everywhere  prevailing  find  fatal 
malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remediate 
that  have  been  discovered  for  the  expurgation  of  this 
foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  sys- 
tem from  its  destructive  consequences.  Hence  It  should 
be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but  also 
those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it,  such  a«  Ercp- 
tive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fibe,  Kose,  or 
Ertsipllas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  nLOTCHEs,  Blai>s  and 
Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Kheum,  Scald  Head, 
Rinqwoem,  Riieumat  sm,  Syphilitic  aed  Mgrcdrlal  Dis- 
eases, Droi'sy,  Dyspbp.-ma.  Debility,  and,  indeed,  all 
Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood. 
The*popuiar  belief  in  "  impurity  of  the  blood"  is  foun- 
ded iu  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood. 
The  particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is 
to  purif,  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  without  which 
sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 

AYKR'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS, 

FOR  ALL  THE  PURPOSES  OF  A  FAMILY  PHYSIC, 

are  so  composed  that  disease  within  the  range  of  their 
action  can  r-rely  withstand  or  evade  them.  Their  pen- 
etrating properties  search,  and  cleanse,  and  invigorate 
every  portion  of  the  human  organism,  correcting  its  dis 
eased  action,  and  restoring  its  healthy  vitalities.  Asa 
consequence  of  these  properties,  the  Invalid  who  Is  bowed 
down  with  pain  or  physical  debility  is  astonished  to  find 
his  health  or  energy  restored  by  a  rtmedy  at  once  so 
simp'e  and  inviting, 

Not  only  do  thoy  cure  the  every-day  complaints  of  ev  ■ 
erybody,but  also  many  formidable  and  dangerous  dis- 
eases. The  agent  below  named  is  pleased  to  furnish  gra- 
tis my  American  Almanac,  containing  certificates  of  their 
cures  and  directions  for  their  use  in  the  following  com- 
plaints: Costivenesss,  Heartburn,  Headache  arising 
from  disordered  Stomach,  Nausea,  Indigestion,  Pttin  in 
and  Morbid  Inaction  yf  the  Bowels,  Flatulency,  Loss  of 
Appetite,  Jaunrlice^  and  other  kindred  complaints,  aris- 
ing from  a  low  state  of  the  body  or  obstruction  of  its 
functions. 


AYER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

FOR  THE  RAPID   CORE  OP 

Coughs, Colds,  Influenza,  Hoarseness,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,   Incipient    Consumption,  and 
for  the  relief  of  Consumptive  Patients  in 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 
So  wide  is  the  field  of  its  usefulness,  and  so  numerous 
are  the  ca~es  of  its  cures,  that  almost  every  section  of 
country  abounds  in  persons  publicly  known,  who  have 
been  restored  from  alarming  and  even  desperate  diseases 
of  the  lungs  by  its  nse.     When  once  tried,  its  superior- 
ity over  every  other  medicine  of  its  kind  is  too  apparent 
to  escape  observation,  and  where  its  virtues  are  known, 
the  public  no  longer  hesitate  what  antidote  to  employ 
for  the  distressing  and  dangerous  affections  of  the  pul- 
monary organs  that  are  incident  to  our  climate.     While 
many  inferior  remedies  thrust  upon  the  community  have 
fdiled   and   been   discarded,  thi-*   has   gained  friends  by 
every  trial,  conferred  benefits  on  the  afflicted   they  can 
never  forget,  and  produced  cures   too  numerous  and  too 
remarkable  to  be  forgotten. 

PREPARED   BY 

DR.  J.  C.  AYER  &  CO., 

LOWELL,    MASS. 
Sold  by  all  Druggiits  and  dealers  iu  medicine  every- 
where, mar  17  eow6ia 
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GLEASON'S   PICTORIAL. 


TILTING    SAW. 


TILTING. 

Among  all  the  pictures  representing  country 
delights,  this  life-like,  scene  of  tilting, — or,  as 
the  children  used  to  call  it  in  our  day,  "  teeter- 
ing,"— is  full  of  suggestive  beauty.  No  one 
who  looks  at  it,  but  will  at  once  be  transported 
to  the  happy  days  of  his  childhood.  Those  two 
boys  bestriding  the  extremities  of  a  balanced 
plank,  and  rising  and  falling  alternately,   are 


quite  as  happy  as  a  man  who  rides  a  chestnut 
horse  instead  of  a  chestnut  rail.  An  elder  sis- 
ter, with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  is  looking  on,  en- 
joying the  sport,  and  the  mother  is  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  One 
may  behold  in  this  simplest  of  all  sports  an  em- 
blem of  life — of  the  ups  and  downs  of  fortune. 
An  elastic  spirit  is  never  depressed  by  sinking, 
for  ho  knows  he  can  count  on  rising  again. 


THE.  VILLAGE    SMITHY. 

It  is  needless  for  ns  to  say  that  the  accompany- 
ing picture  is  ns  thoroughly  English  as  anything 
can  well  be.  There  is  not  a  building  in  view 
that  is  not  venerable  and  time-honored.  The 
"smithy,"  on  the  left,  is  old,  and  will  stand  for 
ages  yet  under  the  shadow  of  the  luxuriant  trees. 
Its  cheerful  ruddy  fire  is  seen  blazing  through 
the  window.     The  bridge  that  crosses  the   river 


is  old  and  moss-grown.  On  the  left,  in  front  of 
an  old  cottage,  two  children  are  sharing  their 
breakfast  with  a  favorite  dog.  By  the  window 
of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  two  boys,  who  have 
brought  a  little  cob  to  he  shod,  have  permitted  a 
barefooted  gentleman  in  petticoats  to  take  a  scat 
on  the  animal.  Further  on,  the  smith  is  shoeing 
a  sturdy  farm  horse.  It  is  a  picture  that  would 
strike  everybody  with  a  quiet  delight. 


Tl  E    BLACKSMITH    SHOP AN   ENGLISH    RURAL   SCENE. 


